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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son III,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  creation,  ruler  of  men  and 
nations,  in  this  quiet  pause  in  the  day's 
occupation,  we  turn  from  the  clash  and 
clamor  of  the  world,  from  contentions 
and  confrontations,  from  drab  duties  and 
dateline  pressures,  to  open  our  hearts  to 
Thy  presence  and  our  minds  to  Thy 
higher  guidance.  Spare  ^is  from  such  pre- 
occupation with  the  burdens  of  the  day 
that  we  fail  to  see  the  distant  scene.  Lift 
our  vision  beyond  things  as  they  are  to 
the  vision  of  a  new  world  of  things  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Be  especially  with  those 
who  bear  the  suffering  of  war  and  with 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  decision- 
making. Inspire  us  that  we  may  inspire 
others.  Renew  us  in  mind  and  heart  that 
we  may  bring  renewal  to  others. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION      OF      THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellenoer)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  15, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
nunois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


■\ 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  11,  1972,  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf),  on 
May  11,  1972,  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  1379.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  volunteers  in 
the  national  forests  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 
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H.R.  13334.  An  act  to  establish  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  I^epartment  of  the  Treasury,  to 
fix  the  compensation  for  those  positions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  7130.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  under  that  act,  to  extend  its 
coverage,  to  establish  procedures  to  relieve 
domestic  industries  and  workers  injured  by 
increased  imports  from  low-wage  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  7130)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  that 
act,  to  extend  its  coverage,  to  establish 
procedures  to  relieve  domestic  industries 
and  workers  injured  by  increased  im- 
ports from  low-wage  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  II,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARCTIC  WINTER  GAMES 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
756,  S.  2988. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  2988,  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000  to  assist  In  financing  the  Arctic 
Winter  Games  to  be  held  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  in  1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  bfe  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  sum  of  $250,000. 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  financing  of 
the  Arctic  Winter  Games  to  be  held  in  Alsiska 
in  1974.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  disbursement  of  such  funds  .^including 
the  making  of  grants  to  approprietbe  persons 
or  organizations)  on  such  terms  anbf  under 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriaW,  in- 
cluding the  submission  to  him  of  such  re- 
ports from  persons  or  organizations  to  which 
such  funds  are  disbursed  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  assure  that  such 
funds  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  disbursed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-788) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  assist  in  financing  the 
Arctic  Winter  Games  which  are  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Alaska  in  1974.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  disbursement 
of  these  funds  under  such  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Arctic  Winter  Games,  which  were,  in- 
augurated In  1970,  are  international  in  scope, 
with  the  Northwest  and  Yukon  Territories  of 
Canada  and  the  State  of  Alaska  acting  as 
Joint  sponsors.  Twelve  basic  sports  in  the 
program  include  badminton,  basketball,  box- 
ing, curling,  figure  skating,  hockey,  shooting, 
skiing,  table  tennis,  volleyball,  and  wrestling. 
Additionally,  there  may  be  scheduled  six 
Eskimo  and  Indian  sports  indigenous  to  the 
northern  people,  as  well  as  native  craftwork 
and  cultural  exhibits.  The  1974  games  will  be 
their  third  occurrence  and  the  first  time  they 
have  been  hosted  by  the  United  States.  The 
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Canadian  Federal  Government  only  con- 
tributes funds  when  the  games  are  hosted  by 
Canadian  cities.  They  will  not  contribute 
when  the  games  are  hosted  outside  Canada 
and  Alaska. 

The  successive  $250,000  Canadian  con- 
tributions in  the  past  have  been  used  for: 

1.  Wages  for  18  months  for  full-time  gen- 
eral manager  and  staff. 

(a)  Office  rental  and  supplies. 

(b)  Transportation   and   communications. 

2.  Janitorial  services  for  game  areas,  offices 
and  lodging  during  games. 

3.  Security  patrols. 

4.  Insurance. 

5.  Food  and  lodging  for  1,200  athletes  and 
coaches  for  the  7-day  game  period. 

6.  Special  events;  that  is,  parades  and  cul- 
txtral  displays. 

It  is  planned  that  the  U.S.  contribution 
for  the  1974  games  will  be  used  similarly. 
These  costs  were  contractu^  obligations  of 
the  host  to  the  Arctic  Winter  Games  Corp. 
The  host  must  establish  a  nonprofit  group  to 
appropriate  the  funds.  The  international 
corporation  monitors  expenditures,  and  an 
audit  is  supplied  to  each  participating  gov- 
ernment. These  same  procedures  would  be 
followed  with  the  U.S.  contribution. 
"  For  the  past  two  games,  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eral Government  expended  substantial 
sums — approximately  $250,000  for  the  1970 
games  held  in  Yellow  Knife,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, and  a  like  amount  for  the  1972 
games  held  in  Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  not  contributed  to 
this  program  in  the  past,  although  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  appropriated  $150,000  annually. 

COST  OF  THH  LEGISI^TION 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510,  91st  Congress)  the  commit- 
tee estimates  that  the  cost  which  would  be 
incurred  in  carrying  out  this  bill  would  be 
$250,000.  The  committee  is  not  aware  of  any 
estimates  of  costs  made  by  any  Federal 
agency  which  are  different  from  those  made 
by  the  committee. 

CHANGES    IN    EXISTING    LAW 

The  bill  would  make  no  changes  in  exist- 
ing law. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  MAIL  ON 
HIS  MAY  8  SPEECH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  of  Satur- 
day, May  13,  1972,  telegrams  and  letters 
received  at  the  White  House  passed  the 
100,000  mark.  It  has  not  all  been  recorded 
and  tabulated,  but  is  running  heavily  in 
support  of  the  President's  speech  at  a 
rateof  about4  to  1. 

Most  letters  and  telegrams  appear  to 
come  from  a  cross  section  of  American 
families.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many 
identify  themselves  as  Vietnam  veterans, 
young  people,  college  professors,  college 
students,  members  of  minorities,  and 
even  one  conscientious  objector  who  be- 
lieves the  President  s  action  will  end  the 
war.  Many  identify  themselves  as  Demo- 
crats, or  as  persons  who  have  never  voted 
for  Mr.  Nixon. 

One  strong  theme  which  recurs  is  the 
courage  and  honesty  of  the  decision 
which  placed  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
above  politics.  Many  stress  the  need  for 
unity  to  support  the  President  in  order  to 
end  the  war  honorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  of  these 
telegrams  in  my  hand.  Let  me  read  one 
from  Mrs.  Leah  Walcoff,  of  410  Campbell 
Avenue  in  Havertown,  Pa.  The  telegram 
reads: 

I  am  again  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 


proud  you.  are  our  President.  Your  courage 
compares  you  to  Harry  Truman,  the  highest 
compliment  I  can  give. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  telegrams  and  letters 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  tele- 
grams and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 

May  8,  1972. 
President  Ri.chard  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President  ;  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I'm  behind  you  150  percent.  I'm  20  years  old, 
a  college  student,  a  former  Marine  discharged 
honorably  on  the  basis  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection and  a  former  potential  Democrat.  If 
I'm  needed  to  help  your  campaign  of  '72 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  have  your  party 
leaders  contact  me,  I  pray  for  you  and  our 
country.  A  copy  of  this  telegram  will  be  sent 
to  thexjjprth  Vietnam  delegation  and  to  the 
USSR  Embassy  in  Washington.  Pray  for 
peace,  kindest  regards. 

Richard  C.  Blanchard. 

*  Overland,  Kans. 

May  8, 1972. 
President  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  an  18  year  old  voter,  I  fully  support 
your  decision  to  blockade  North  Vietnam  to 
gain  negotiating  leverage  to  free  our  POWs 
and  safely  return  our  U.S.  GI's. 

Blanche  Berry. 

Lynchburg,  Va., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  support  you  as  an  American  mother  of 
soldier  who  gave  his  life  in  Vietnam. 

Nellie  Shanno. 


May  9, 1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Support  your  latest  move  against  North 
Vietnam,  have  hope  for  first  time  in  five 
years. 

Family  of  POW  Kenneth  Fisher. 

Chicago,  III., 

May  11, 1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  a  student  at  DePaul  University  and 
am  in  complete  support  of  your  Vietnam 
policy. 

Gary  Marach. 

Epiphany  Apostolic  College, 

Newburgh,  N.'f.,  May  8, 1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  voted  for  you  in  the 
last  two  national  elections  and  I  will  vote  for 
you  again  if  you  continue  to  give  the  nation 
the  kind  of  courageous  leadership  you  mani- 
fested in  your  speech  tonight.  As  an  Ameri- 
can,- I  was  never  prouder. 

As  a  Catholic  priest,  (and  I  might  add.  .  . 
a  classmate  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Berrigan, 
S.S.J.  .  .  .  Harrisburgh)  I  am  anxious  for 
world  peace.  And  as  a  Josephite  Father  who 
has  worked  17  years  in  Black  America,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  money  spent  in  Viet- 
nam spent  in  the  inner  city.  Yet  I  refuse  to 
compromise  with  Communism.  You  never 
have  and  I  hope  you  never  will.  Peace  yes  .  .  . 
and  please  God  soon,  but  NOT  at  any  price. 

The  days  that  lie  ahead  may  be  diffi- 
cult. College  campuses  may  explode.  Your  de- 
cisive action  may  even  cost  you  the  election. 
But  I  am  confident  that  wh»n  your  life  is 


written  years  from  now  brave  men  will  re- 
call that  this'was  "your  finest  hour." 
A  very  proud  American, 

Rev.  Joseph  V.  Ttson,  S.S.J. 

Tucson,  Ariz., 

May  8,1972. 
President  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regards  to  your  TV  speech  eve  of  May  8th, 
proud  to  be  a  naturalized  American  and 
concur  with  your  philosophy. 

Ron  Beal. 

Ohio  Uni verity, 
Athens,  Ohio,  May  9,  1972. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  President  Nixon:  Your  actions  of 
May  8,  1972  were  those  of  an  American  ex- 
hibiting the  conviction  necessary  for  the 
future  survival  of  this  nation.  At  this  most 
Important  period  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, I  thank  you  for  such  conviction. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  A.  Grow, 
Instructor  of  Engineering,  Representing 
Lance  Cpl.  G.  L.  Grow,  U.S.M.C  killed 
Quang  Tri  11-30-67. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

May  8.  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  students  at 
TU.  We  admire  your  firmness  In  resisting 
Communist  aggression.  We  pray  that  God 
will  continue  to  help  you  to  stand  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world  and  the  honor  of  this 
country. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Stephen  McDonald  and  Diego  Abich. 

SCOTTSDALE,    ARIZ., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C 
We  are  behind  you  despite  news  media. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  C.  Ware. 

University  of  Scranton, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  May  9, 1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  offer  my  congratu- 
lations on  your  courage  in  standing  up  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  rather  than 
bowing  to  political  expediency  or  military 
blackmail. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
main  support  you  In  this  enterprise. 

If  there  is  an3rthing  I  can  do  to  help,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  William  J.  Parente. 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Washington,  D.C., 

May  9,  1972. 
The  President, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  lawyers,  we  support  the  position  you  an- 
nounced on  May  8,  1972,  and  your  objectives 
of  prisoners  of  war  exchange  followed  by  im- 
mediate and  total  withdrawal. 

Prank  U.  Fletcher. 
Marjorie  S.  Reed. 
Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr. 
John  C.  Harrington. 
Vincent  J.  Curtis,  Jr. 

Oaklawn,  III., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Mr.  President,  your  action  is  a  gallant  one, 
brave,     honorable,     regarding     your     stand 
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against  North  Vietnam,  you  have  our  full 
support  and  confidence.  We  sympathize  with 
you  that  some  of  our  people  and  political 
leaders  are  trying  to  divide  our  country  and 
have  been  giving  a  helping  hand  to  our 
enemy  by  their  statements.  We  are  praying 
to  God  to  give  you  help  and  wisdom  to  carry 
through  our  Nation  in  this  critical  period. 

Gus  Staphis. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  9.  1972. 
The  President, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  prayers  and  support  of  other 
fighter  pilot  son  in  Vietnam.  Excellent 
speech. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  E^lder. 

Livonia,  Mich. 
President,  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Congratulation's  on 
your  doing  what  must  be  done.  I  am  an  elec- 
trical contractor  and  meet  people  often.  Out 
of  approximately  30  people  I  have  talked  to 
all  but  one  felt  as  I  do  and  the  one  was 
only  mildly  different  In  his  opinion. 

PS.  The  age  group  of  these  people  were 
25  to  65  years  old. 

Philip  J.  Nicholas. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  11,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C- 

Congratulations,  better  late  than  never, 
feel  you  Just  saved  the  lives  of  my  eight 
sons. 

Sam  Rayburn. 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.. 

May  8,  1972. 
President    Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President  for  protecting 
my  son  in  Vietnam. 

Mart  Allen  Bertram. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  May  8,  1972. 
The  President, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  an  American  and  wife  of  a  missing  man, 
I  stand  behind  your  decision  tonight. 

Mrs.  Bradley  Cuthbert. 

•  Johnson  City,  Tknn., 

May  8,  1972. 
President  of  the  Unred  States, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  husband  is  MIA.  I  support  your  decision 
on  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Avery. 

.'OBT  Walton  Beach,  Fla., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  completely  agree  with  you  on  your  latest 
courageous  move. 

Mrs.  Keith  H^ll, 

A  POW  Wife. 

Port  Worth,  Tex., 

May  8,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  My  husband  has  been 
missing  in  action  since  May  1968.  While  some 
groups  seem  to  feel  peace  at  any  price  may 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  strong 
support  to  the  policy  you  have  Just  taken  on 
Vietnam.  I  believe  in  America  and  support 
what  my  husband  was  fighting  for.  Am  very 
proud  to  be  an  Air  PcM-ce  wife  and  I  feel  h« 


too  would  be  proud  of  the  rough  but  fair 
and  honorable  stand  you  have  taken  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  prisoners  of  war,  buit  all 
our  men  in  uniform  as  well  as  the  future  of 
our  country.  We  muat  not  back  down. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Tommy  E.  Gist. 

Havertown,  Pa., 

May  8.  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  again  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 
proud  you  are  our  President.  Your  courage 
compares  you  to  Harry  Truman,  the  highest 
compliment  I  can  give. 

Mrs.  Leah  Walcoff. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.. 

May  10,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Wasliington,  D.C: 

Honor  is  not  worth  one  more  dead.  May 
the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you. 

Raymond  H.  Degroote. 


Dayton,  Ohio, 

May  9. 1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  totally  oppose  your  disasterous  action 
in  Vietnam. 

Cobb  Family. 


Lafayette.  Calif., 

May  10,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  stop  American  Invasion  and  blood 
bath  in  Vietnam.  Stop  the  bombing  and 
mining. 

Mrs.  Edith  Lynch. 

South  Laguna.  Calif., 

May  9. 1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  your  deci- 
sion to  mine  Haiphong  Harbor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  O.  Allen. 

Arlington,  Va., 

May  9, 1972. 
The  PREsmENT. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Snt:  I  would  like  to  tell  you,  as  a  typi- 
cal long  haired,  so  called  "antl-establlsh- 
ment"  college  student  that  I  support  your  de- 
cision on  Vietnam.  I  find  this  unusual  since  I 
have  been  opposed  to  the  war  for  the  last 
four  years.  One  of  the  main  reasons  I  was 
apposed  to  the  war  Is  that  I  felt  America  had 
Ircen  In  Southeast  Asia  for  too  long.  But  now 
that  you  are  taking  a  firm  and  positive  posi- 
tion I  feel  that  there  is  hope,  and  that  you 
will  get  us  out  of  there  maybe  even  with  vic- 
tory and  hoiUH*. 

I  ask  you  sir,  please  get  us  out  of  there  but 
not  on  the  same  terms  as  Korea.  Thank  you 
for  taking  time  to  read  my  letter. 
Sincerely, 

CuLLEN  R.  Hutchinson. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

May  11. 1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  vigorously  condemn  your  stupid  useless 
and  asinine  escalation  of  a  sickening  and 
murderous  conflict. 

Hudson  Shobtwbx. 


Rancho  Cordova.  Calif., 

May  11.  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Admitting  defeat  is  not  dishonorable— con- 
tinuing the  bombing  is.  Stop  the  war  now. 
Virginia  and  Eli  Kasser. 


WOODBURN.  OREC., 

May  12,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C 

Mr.  President:  How  can  you  ask  anyone 
to  support  continued  killing?  It  is  absolutely 
stupid  to  threaten  Russia.  Our  honor  is  gone. 

Walter  W.  Dreher. 

Virginia  Dreher. 

Gerald  Dreher. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  9, 1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Beg  you  not  escalate  war  further.  It  would 
only  divide  us  further. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

May  9, 1972. 
President  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  decision  to  take  military  action 
against  North  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  risk 
involved.  My  family  has  always  voted  repub- 
lican but  we  can  no  longer  support  your 
administration. 

C.  J.  SULLINS. 

EwTON,  Mass., 

May  11,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Honor  is  not  found  In  escalation,  your 
sense  of  morality  and  ethical  behavior  Is 
Intolerable. 

Emily  McClunc. 

Sacramento.  Calif., 

May  11, 1972. 
President  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Get  out,  get  out,  get  out.  get  out.  get  out, 
get  out. 

James  Holden. 

Ardmore,  Pa., 

May  11,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Blockade  endangers  peace  with  no  pos- 
sible positive  results.  Will  support  your  im- 
peachment defeat. 

Fred  Bench. 

Chicago,  III., 

May  9, 1972. 
President  Nixon, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  nonnally  a  dove  but  I  applaud  your 
speech  tonight.  Thanks  for  the  courage. 

Miss  Jean  Applebian. 

Sebring,  Fla., 

May  10, 1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C: 

Support  your  latest  move  against  North 
Vietnam.  Have  hope  for  first  time  in  fiy« 
years. 

Family  of  POW  Kenneth  Fishsk. 
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Marshalltown.  Iowa, 

May  9, 1972. 
The  Presipent. 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  an  American  and  wife  of  a  missing  man 
I  st&nd  behind  your  decision  tonight. 

Mrs.  Bradley  Cuthbert. 


Hagerstown,  Md.. 

May  12,  1972. 
FreslJent  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  As  an  ex -marine 
who  fought  in  Vietnam  for  seventeen  months 
and  who  vacated  the  Jungle  only  upon  leav- 
ing a  leg  on  deposit  there  in  April  1967,  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
last  night's  courageous  decision  concerning 
Vietnam.  In  a  nutshell,  it  means  you  are 
something  more  than  a  politician  bent  only 
on  the  next  election;  it  means  you  are  a 
statesman  concerned  with  the  freedom  and 
honor  of  the  next  generation. 

Politically  of  course,  you  may  be  in  a  little 
trouble — at  least  from  the  more  vocal  of  my 
generation.  But  then  you  probably  never  had 
their  vote  anyway.  Having  actively  cam- 
paigned for  you  as  ar  freshman  In  a  college 
wide  debate.  I  want  you  to  know  that  due  to 
your  decision  tonight  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port you  whenever  and  wherever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  Itself. 

Again.  In  behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow 
marines,  some  of  whQm  lost  much  more  than 
a  leg.  thanks.  Your  courage  means  that  our 
sacrifices  were  not  in  vain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Reuben  Darbt. 


.Fayetteville,  N.Y., 

May  8.  1972. 
Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  Just  listened 
to  your  speech  on  TV  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I  am  behmd  you  100% .  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American.  In  spite  of  what 
the  newspapers  and  TV  n^^cast  try  to  tell 
me  I  understand  what  youwe  saying.  I  also 
think  I  speak  for  the  average  little  guy  who 
knows  how  great  this  country  is  and  can  be. 
Yours  truly, 

Robert  J.  Meisenheu>ex. 


Ltnchburc,  Va., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
^Washington,  D.C.: 

The  affirmative  stand  you  expressed  last 
night  Is  long  overdue.  Our  previous  no-win 
policy  has  been  disgraceful. 

Ruth  Peeples. 

Baton  Roogk,  La., 

May  9.  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  «f  tiie  Baton  Rouge  Overseas  Wait- 
ing Wives  Club  support  you  In  your  latest 
st«nd  on  the  Vietnam  war. 


Since  you  became  President  I  followed  you 
and  at  not  one  time  have  I  ever  lost  faith 
In  you. 

Truly  yours, 

Mr.  Ixvfis  Moier. 


Tucson.  Ariz., 

May  9.  1972. 
President  Nixon. 
The    White   House, 
Washington.  DC: 

Mr.  President,  after  many  months  of  un- 
happiness  with  yoxu-  Vietnam  policy  I  am 
encouraged  by  latest  move  and  support  you 
100  percent. 

POW  wife  Verna  Van  Loan. 


WTomNc,  Pa., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
Washington.  D.C: 

One  who  lost  his  brother  on  April  7,  1971 
in  Vietnam,  your  actions  this  evening 
Is  a  blessing  courage  and  totally  without 
malice.  I  know  my  brother  wherever  he  may 
be  from  this  evening  on  will  rest  a  lot  easter. 
Protn  myself  as  Korean  war  veteran  and  18 
months  m  a  POW  camp  I  send  my  love  and  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  tormented  feelings 
that  you  are  going  through  this  evening. 


Waco,  Tex., 
May  12,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  Democrats  not  Hawks,  but  backing  you 
all  the  way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  D.  Wh-liams. 


MORGANFIELD,   KY. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the   United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  twenty-seven- 
year-old  Vietnam  veteran  and  a  western 
Kentucky  weekly  newspaper  publisher,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  your  decision  to  mine 
the  Haiphong  area  and  take  other  courageous 
military  steps  to  bring  Hanoi  to  its  knees, 
while  you  Mr.  President  did  not  involve  our 
country  In  the  Southeast  Asia.  I  admire 
your  devotion  to  duty  and  respect  your  de- 
votion to  bring  about  an  honorable  end  to 
the  war. 

John  Munford. 
Publisher  Union  County  Advocate. 

Avon,  Conn., 

May  9,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.   President:    I  have  been  chain 
dialing  for  over  three  hours  to  reach  Western 
Union,  but  the  circuits  are  all  tied  up. 

I'll   try   later,  but  Just  to  be   sure  I  get 
through  I'm  writing  this  letter. 
We  support  yiyu  fully. 

William    V.    McGuiness,    Jr.. 

Family  of  ten. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC: 

100  percent  In  agreement  with  your  policy. 
Taxpaying  Missouri  Democrat. 

Charles  Dent. 


Chicago,  III., 

May  9, 1972. 
The  President, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Polish  American  Congress  wholeheart- 
edly supports  you  and  your  plans  for  ending 
the  Vietnam  War.  We  concur  and  support. 
ALOTsrcs  A.  Maztwski, 
President,  Polish  American  Congress. 

Orland  Park,  III., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  Vietnam 
decision.  McOovmN  and  Ellsbkrg  are  wrong. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Rockr  and  Roxann  Plichtb. 


Olendale,  Asa., 

May  9,  1972. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  behind  you  100  percent  on  decision 
you  made  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  sure  our 
KIA  son  feels  the  same. 

Ralph  and  Edith  Eckluo. 

Akron,  Ohio, 

May  9.  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Communists  must  be  stopped.  Our  son  is 
In  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ingersoll. 

Omaha,  Nebr., 

May  9.  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
White  House,  ^ 

Wtishington,  D.C: 

The  men  in  Geputh  and  my  husband  at 
Utapio.  Thailand  are  well  behind  your  ac- 
tion. 

T.  Sgt.  and  Mrs.  Larrt  O.  Hanson. 


V 


Chicago,  III., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  this  moment  of  great  strife  we  the 
members  of  the  Spanish  American  buslness- 
mens  Association  wish  you  to  know  that  we 
agree  with  your  position  and  that  we  whole- 
heartedly back  you. 

P.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

President. 


HoLTOKE,  Mass, 

May  8,  1972. 
President  RicijAtftTWi^ON, 
White  Housf 
Washington 

Dear  President  Nixon:  We  applaud  your 
stand  t^/ght  on  TV.  We  are  behind  you 
1007w«'^lnis  Includes  my  family  of  11  adults 
and  16  grandchildren. 

We  cannot  let  those  poor  people  in  S.  Viet- 
nam down.  Today  the  communists  are  in- 
vading South  Vietnam.  Tomorrow  they  will 
be  Invading  San  Francisco.  If  we  don't  stop 
them.  Now. 
Pray  the  rosary 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Hartin  Finn. 

Lexington,  Kt., 

May  9,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Upon  hearing  your 
speech  last  evening,  I  wanted  to  stand  up  and 
cheer.  I  only  wish  that  a  man  of  your  cour- 
age and  conviction  bad  been  in  the  White 
House  six  years  ago. 

I  support   your   actions   without  reserva- 
tion. May  God  continue  to  watch  and  safe- 
guard you  and  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Timothy  P.  Lendman. 

Dallas,  T'ex., 

May  9,  1972. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Congratulations  for  having  the  guts 
to  do  what  should  have  been  done  years  ago. 
You  have  ova  support.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  H.  Badbb. 


May  15,  1972 
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Peoria,  III., 
May  9,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

From  a  voter  that  voted  against  you  twice, 
but  will  surely  vote  for  you  now.  I  back  you 
all  the  way  in  your  act  of  courage  in  these 
most  trying  times. 

Bill  Livingston. 

Russell,  Kans., 

May  10, 1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  parents  of  three  servicemen,  one  of 
whom  served  in  Korea  and  two  In  Vietnam, 
we  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  brave  ef- 
forts to  end  the  conflict. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  White. 

Pensacola,  Pla, 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  the  mother  of  two 
boys,  and  the  wife  of  a  serviceman  who  has 
spent  12  years  In  the  service  of  his  country, 
with  a  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  the  re- 
cipient of  two  purple  hearts,  and  even  though 
I  know  that  my  husband  may  have  to  return 
to  Vietnam,  I  want  you  to  know  that  you 
have  my  wholehearted  support. 

I  feel  your  decision  Is  the  right  decision. 
We  can't  abandon  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  fate  that  would  be  in  store  for 
them  If  the  communists  were  allowed  to  take 
over  their  country. 

I  know  It  is  hard  for  you  to  make  this 
decision  because  it  involves  so  many  people 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

We  have  to  do  what's  right  and  more  than 
anything  else  we  have  to  fight  for  what  we 
believe  In,  and  we  believe  in  "freedom." 

My  prayers  will  be  with  you  and  with  all 
our  boys. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maria  L.  Recaedb. 

Hobbs,  N.  Mex., 

May  9.  1972. 
Mr.  President:  I  heard  your  address  on  the 
radio  last  night  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  this  letter  to  let  you  know  that 
millions  of  people  have  been  waiting  for  you 
to  take  this  type  of  action  for  a  long  time. 
I  am  certain  that  these  mHllons  are  behind 
you  100  percent.  It  makes  me  proud  again 
to  be  an  American  and  a  veteran. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  WW2  and  Korea,  my 
oldest  son  is  a  veteran  of  Vietnam  and  my 
youngest  son  Is  enlisting  in  the  Navy  as  soon 
as  he  finishes  school.  Thank  you,  and  Ood 
bless  you  and  keep  you. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  C.  Brotherton. 

Delta,  Pa., 
May  8,  1972. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon:  Mj  family  and  I  abhor 
war,  but  we  commend  you  for  the  courageous 
decision  you  have  msd^^in  dealing  with  the 
murderous  government  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  feel  that  most  Americans  are  of  the 
same  opinion  and  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  positive  steps  our  government  has  ever 
taken  in  trying  to  bring  an  end  to  this  hor- 
rible war. 

Our  prayers  are  with  you. 
Sincerely,  y 

ROBKBT  W.  Balowht. 


Maple  Olen,  Pa., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon  :  We  listened  to  your 
excellent  speech  on  television  last  night. 
You  asked  for  support  on  your  new  policy 
for  Vietnam.  You  have  ours  .  .  .  100  percent. 
Nine  members  of  my  family  have  served  in 
Vietnam  ,  .  .  one  for  two  tours  of  duty.  Two 
of  the  nine  are  there  now.  They  are  brothers. 
One  is  a  chopper  pilot;  the  other,  infantry. 
I  want  them  back  alive.  If  this  Is  the  best 
way  and  I  pray  to  God  it  is,  then  you  have 
our  support. 

You're  going  to  need  the  Lord's  help  on 
this  one.  We'll  remember  you  in  our  prayers. 
Sincerely, 

Constance  E.  Beck, 
Harold  R.  Beck. 

Lullington.   N.C. 

May  9.  1972. 
Dear  PREsroENT  Nixon:  I  am  a  college  stu- 
dent, and  I  think  you  are  very  brave  and  in- 
telligent man.  I  heard  your  speech  last  night 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  family  and  I 
are  proud  to  be  Americans.  We  shall  stand 
by  you  and  pray  for  you.  May  Ood  bless  you 
and  your  family. 
An  admirer, 

Helen  M.  Rogers. 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif., 

May  8,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Snt:  As  a  POW  family,  we  are  behind 
you  100%'  for  the  decision  you  have  made  and 
announced  this  day  to  blockade  North  Viet- 
nam. 

God  bless  you  and  we  pray  every  day  that 
you  may  be  guided  according  to  God's  will. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J,  M.  Mobley. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

Hay  12,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  seem  to  this  Columbia  University  pro- 
fessor right  on  Vietnam. 

C.  Lowell  Harriss. 

Richmond.  Calif., 

May  12, 1972. 
President  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  responsible  college  student  I  am 
proud  of  my  country  and  President.  I  com- 
mend you  and  stand  behind  you  100  percent. 
Your  finest  moment  is  at  hand.  Ood  bless. 

S.  Brown. 


New    Orleans.  La., 

May  9, 1972. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mister  President:  For  years  I  haven't  felt 
this  type  of  pride  even  with  a  son  in  the  in- 
fantry. I  feel  better  than  before.  Tou  de- 
serve a  medal.  God  bless  us  all. 

William  S.  Callahan,  Jr. 

PORTLAIH),   Oreg., 

May  9,  1972. 
President  Nixon,  ^. 

White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Canvas  of  this  area  find  80  percent  of  peo- 
ple behind  your  move.  Our  family  are  all 
democrats,  and  we  are  all  behind  you  100 
percent. 

Joseph  C.  Mill^. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 

May  10, 1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  name  ol  our  fallen  son  we  support 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  pray  that  God  will 
bless  and  guide  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Weber. 

Chicago,  III., 

May  12,  1972. 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  am  a  student  at  DePaul  University  and 
am  in  complete  support  of  your  Vietnam 
policy. 

Gaary  Marach. 

Highland,  Calif., 

May  11,  1972. 
President  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  a  disabled  veteran 
but  I  support  you  as  a  loyal  American  and 
believe  in  you  sincerely.  My  prayers  are 
with  you. 

Lowell  Shepard. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
ACTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative William  G.  Robinson,  Republi- 
can of  Melrose,  Mass.,  was  the  sponsor 
of  a  resolution  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  support  of 
President  Nixon's  actipns  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  wsus  introduced  Thurs- 
day, May  11  and  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  149  to  9. 

Representative  Robinson  will  be  in 
Washington  today  to  present  copies  of 
the  resolution  to  Senator  Brooke  an 
Senator  Kennedy  at  11:30  and  11:5< 
respectively,  and  to  the  White  House  a 
1  o'clock  today.  May  15. 

The  public  opinion  polls  over  the  coun- 
try, since  the  decision  of  the  President, 
all  show  strong  support  of  the  President, 
most  of  them  at  the  rate  of  about  75  per- 
cent in  support,  to  about  20  percent 
against. 

The  Harris  poll,  usually  the  most  con- 
servative where  any  popularity  of  the 
President  is  concerned,  comes  in  with  a 
59  percent  approval. 

In  the  newspapers,  these  polls  usually 
get  about  three  or  four  columns  over  a 
weekend. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  better  to  in- 
form the  American  people,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  material  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed, and  other  material,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  these  polls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Opinion  Strongly  Behind  President 
Nixon  on  Vietnam 

The  American  people  strongly  support  the 
President's  bold  actions  to  bring  an  early  end 
to  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Here's  a  sample  of 
the  evidence. 

Polls 
Opinion    Research — "Three    out    of    four 
Ax.ierlcans  (74%)  support  President  Nixon's 
decision ..." 

Harris  Survey — "68%  of  those  with  opin- 
ion's support  his  dramatic  decision."  (Based 
on  1400  personal  interviews) 
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Slndllnger — "Three  quarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  (76.47,  )  support  the  President's 
initiative  in  Vietnam." 

Calilornia  Field  Poll — "Approval  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  handling  of  the  war  went  from  41  % 
before  to  53  "'r  after,  his  dramatic  decisidh  of 
May  8.  1972   " 

ABC  Poll — "60%  of  the  American  people 
'  a^ree  with  the  President's  decision  to  mine 
North  Vietnam's  ports."  71  Oc  of  those  sup- 
porting the  President's  decision  would  sup- 
port further  military  action, 

WHITE    HOUSE    TELEGRAMS    AND    MAIL 

Over  50.000  telegrams  have  been-  received 
thus  far  at  the  White  House.  It  is  running 
4-1  in  favor'of  the  President's  Vietnam  ac- 
tions. The  same  strong  support  (4-1  in  favor) 
is  found  in  the  40.000  letters  that  have  been 
received  by  the  President.  Both  telegrams  and 
mail  are  still  pouring  into  the  White  House. 

OTHER    INDICATIONS    OF    SUPPORT 

Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives — 
By  a  vote  of  149-9.  the  Massachusetts  House 
urged  North  Vietnam  to  withdraw  ifs  troops 
immediately  from  the  South,  and  to  accept 
President  Nixon's  peace  terms  immediately. 
The  House  earher  rejected  anti-war  resolu- 
tions on  the  same  subject. 
,'  Petitions  of  «upi>ort  have  begun  to  arrive 
>•  in  the  White  Hguse.  Organized  groups,  from 
professional  associations  to  labor  unions 
have  sent  messages  of  endorsement  for  the 
President's  actions. 


Three  Quarters  or  the  American  People 
Support  the  President's  Initiatives  in  Vi- 
etnam AND  THE  Mining  of  Haiphong  Har- 
bor 

Smdlingcr  asked  the  following  question: 
"In  his  address  to  the  Nation  Monday  eve- 
ning, the  President  called  for  the  support  of 
the. American  people  for  his  efforts  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Would  you  say  you  support 
the  President  in  his  effort  to  end  the  war  or 
would  you  say  you  do  not  support  him?" 
The  replies  were  as  follows; 


Total 


Percentage 


Sample 

Support. 

Do  not  support 

No  opinion/Won't  say. 


5S6 

424 

128 

4 


76.2 

23.0 

.8 


Seventy-Four    Percent    Back    Mining    or 

Haiphong  Harbor;  U.S.  Backs  President's 

Strong  Stand 

Princeton.  N.J. — Three  out  of  every  four 
Americans  (74"-;  )  support  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  mine  the  harbor  at  Haiphong  and 
every  other  port  along  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam.  Only  21  '.r  are  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's dramatic  decision  Monday  night. 

Almost  an  identical  number — 757c  of  the 
American  people — support  the  President's 
proposal  to  withdraw  all  American  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  within  four  months 
after  the  return  of  our  POWs  and  an  Inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fire. 

These  are  the  results  of  a  national  opinion 
survey  taken  on  Tuesday,  May  9  after  the 
President's  announcement  of  Monday  night. 
The  survey  was  taken  by  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  based  on  702 
telephone  interviews  conducted  among  a  na- 
tionwide representative  sample  of  persons  18 
years  of  age  and  over. 

BelCw  are  the  questions  as  asked  and  the 
results: 

"To  make  sure  that  the  supplies  do  not 
reach  the  North  Vietnamese  the  President 
has  taken  the  following  actions : 

(A)  Mined  all  North  Vietnam  harbors; 

(B|  Having  XJ.S.  forces  prevent  any  sup- 
plies from  reaching  North  Vietnam  by  sea; 

(C)  Cut  off  all  rail  and  other  communica- 
tions In  North  Vietnam  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible; 


(D)  Continued  air  strikes  against  military 
targets  In  North  Vietnam. 

Do  you  support  the  President's  actions  or 
don't  you?" 

Yes,  support  the  President — 74%. 

No,  don't  support  the  President — 21%. 

No  opinion — 5  % . 

"President  Nixon,  in  his  speech  Monday 
evening,  agreed  to  stop  all  military  action  in 
Vietnam  and  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops 
within  four  months  as  soon  as  all  our  Pris- 
oners of  war  are  released  and  an  interna- 
tional cease-fire  has  been  established  in  In- 
dochina. Do.  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
President's  position?" 

Agree  with  the  President's  position — 75%. 

Disagree  with  the  President's  position — 
17':^. 

No  opinion — 9";; . 

ABC  News  Poll 

In  a  survey  covering  twelve  major  cities 
across  the  United  States,  ABC  News  reports 
the  following  results; 

Do   you  agree   with   the  President's  deci-  ■ 
sion  to  mine  North  Vietnam's  ports? 

Yes  59 'r. 

No  289^. 

Don't  Know  13'; . 

A  total  of  71 'r  of  those  favoring  the  Presi- 
dent would  support  further  military  action. 
Of  the  1,000  sample,  this  would  mean  that 
42 'r  of  all  the  people  would  support  addi- 
tional military  action. 

Of  those  opposing  the  President's  action, 
71%  want  total  withdrawal,  regardless  of 
consequences,  14  r^  do  not  and  14  7i  don't 
know. 

Tke  Harris  Survey — 59  Percent  of  I»ubhc 

Backs  Nixon  Viet  Moves 

(By    Louis    Harris) 

In  a  special  survey  completed  on  May  9 
and  10  the  American  people  give  decisive  59 
prr  cent  to  "24  per  cent  approval  of  President 
Nixon's  move  in  mining  the  harbors  of  North 
Vietnam.  These  results  can  be  taken  as  a 
rallying  of  public  opinion  behind  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  time  of  national  crisis,  with  68 
per  cent  of  those  with  opinions  supporting 
his  dramatic  decision. 

At  the  same  time,  a  national  cross-section 
of  1,385  persons  interviewed  indicated  that 
it  would  be  willing  to  go  a  substantial  dis- 
tance toward  compromise  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  to  achieve  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war: 

By  51  per  cent  to  31  per  cent,  the  public 
favors  a  "standstill  cease-fire,"  under  which 
"both  sides  would  keep  their  troops  where 
they  are  now." 

By  a  narrow  44  per  cent  to  36  per  cent, 
it  would  back  "an  agreement  to  end  the 
war.  but  to  let  North  Vietnam  keep  the 
territory  in  South  Vietnam  it  now  occupies." 

By  a  substantial  60  per  cent  to  14  4}er  cent, 
it  would  favor  having  "president  of  South 
Vietnam  resign  from  office,  if  that  were  the 
only  way  to  get  peace." 

Previous  surveys^have  indicated  that  up- 
wards of  80  per  cent  of  the  public  also  wants 
a  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war  as  a 
key  term  in  the  setUement  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

The  cross-section  of  1385  was  asked: 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of' President 
Nixcm's  order  to  mine  all  the  harbors  of 
North    Viett^am? 

Percent 

Approve 59 

Disapprove 24 

Not     sure 17 

Heaviest  support  for  Mr.  Nixon's  step  to 
mine  North  Vietnam  harbors  could  be  found 
among  men,  residents  of  the  South  and 
West,  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas, 
among  those  50  years  old  and  over,  those 
with  a  high  school  education  and  persons 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  to  $13,000. 


Opposition  was  strongest  In  the  East, 
among  those  under  30,  among  Democrats 
and  those  with  a  college  education. 

The  cross-section  also  was  asked: 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese now  occupy  much  of  the  northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam,  would  you  favor  or 
oppose: 

A  cease-fire  in  the  fighting  in  which  both 
sides  kept  their  troops  where  they  are  now? 

Percent 

Favor 51 

Oppose    31 

Not  sure 18 

An  agreement  to  end  the  war  but  to  let 
North  Vietnam  keep  the  territory  it  now  oc- 
cupies? 

Percent 

Favor 44 

Oppose    33 

Not  sure .: 18 

Finally,  people  were  asked: 

Suppose  the  only  way  we  could  get  peace 
in  Vietnam  were  to  have  President  Thieu  of  ■ 
SoiiUi  Vietnam  resign  from  office.  Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  such  a  move?" 

Percent 

Fuvor 60 

Oppose    .»     14 

Not  sure 26 

Those  who  most  favor  allowing  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  keep  the  territories  they  now 
occupy  are  women,  easterners,  those  under 
30,  the  college  educated  and  those  with  in- 
comes of  $15,000  and  over. 

I  From  the  Dallas  News,  May  10,  1972] 
Texans  in  Congress  Back  Nixon's  Vietnam 
'  Actions 

(By  Saralee  Tlede) 

Washington. — Texans  in  Congress  Tues- 
day generally  rallied  behind  President  Nix- 
on's decision  to  mine  Haiphong  Harbor. 
Some  of  their  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  were  more  critical. 

Republican  Sen.  John  Tower  took  the 
more  dovish  senators  to  task  during  lengthy 
debate  on  the  President's  action. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  of 
much  of  what  has  been  said  here  is  that  we 
should  surrejader  South  Vietnam  to  North 
Vietnam,"  he  said.  ^ 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more  calculated 
to  encourage  military  aggression." 

Tower,  who  has  long  favored  mining 
North  Vietnamese  harbors,  said  he  consid- 
ers the  President's  action  "the  most  merci- 
ful and  humane"  means  to  end  the  war. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen,  a  Democrat,  gave  a 
luke-warm  endorsement  to  Nixon's  decision 
when  he  said,  "The  President  coupled  tl^e 
military  action  with  the  most  generous  peace 
offer  yet  advanced.  I  pray  that  it  will  work." 

Bentsen  said  he  doubted  that  the  naval 
interdiction  itself  would  end  the  war. 

Republican  Rep.  Jim  Collins  of  Dallas  ex- 
pressed similar  doubts. 

"I've  got  some  apprehension  about  taking 
an  action  like  this  when  we're  down  to  69,- 
000  troops  over  there,"  he  said,  noting  that 
he  had  supported  Goldwater's  similar  pro- 
posals in  1964  and  seen  it  roundly  defeated 
at  the  polls. 

Collins  said  he  preferred  to  emphasize  the 
President's  peace  offer — a  definite  withdrawal 
date — over  the  mining. 

Meanwhile  House  doves  and  hawks  debated 
the  President's  announcement  in  heated 
language  and  at  one  point,  ordered  anti-war 
demonstrators  cleared  from  the  galleries. 

Reps.  Bella  Abzug  and  William  Ryan, 
both  New  York  Democrats,  called  for  the 
Impeachment  of  Nixon  and  majority  whip, 
Rep.  Thomas  O'Neill,  D-Maes.,  said  that  the 
White  House  "better  show  tremendous  dip- 
lomatic skills  in  the  next  three  days  or  we'll 
be  in  World  War  III." 
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Dallas  Rep.  Earle  Cabell  said  he  consid- 
ered the  harbor  plan  the  proper  step — the 
oniy  positive,  honorable  thing  that  can  be 
done. 

"It's  a  calculated  risk,"  he  said.  "But  he's 
acting  with  the  best  judgment  and  the  best 
advice." 

Rep.  Olin  Teague  of  College  Station,  also 
a  Democrat,  said  "If  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
had  had  the  guts  to  do  this,  the  war  would 
be  over  now." 

There  Is  more  risk  now  than  there  would 
have  been  several  years  ago,  he  said. 

"The  greatest  sin  against  the  military  is 
to  commit  them  to  combat  and  make  them 
fight  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them," 
Teague  said. 

Rep.  Clark  Fisher,  a  San  Angelo  Democrat, 
said  the  President's  action  was  Justified  by 
the  need  to  protect  American  soldiers. 

"In  war  everything  Involves  some  risk.  The 
enemy  takes  a  risk  in  making  a  msisslve,  il- 
legal action,"  he  added. 

Fisher,  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  said  that 
the  blockade  will  have  no  immediate  effect 
militarily  since  supply  lines  are  already  la 
being. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  12, 1972] 

Majority  Backs  Nixon,  SoirrHLAND  Survey 

Reports 

President  Nixon's  dramatic-announcement 
Monday  night  that  this  country  has  taken 
new  military  steps  to  stop  the  flow  of  war  ma- 
teriel to  North  Vietnam  has  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  with  Southern  Californians. 

A  special  telephone  interview  poll  taken  for 
Los  Angeles  television  station  KNXT  by  Field 
Research  Corp.  on  Tuesday  among  a  cross 
section  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  county  res- 
idents found  that  73%  bad  seen  or  heard 
something  about  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  Monday 
night. 

A  summary  of  results  demonstrate  public 
belief  that  the  actions  taken  by  Mr.  Nixon  will 
increase  our  military  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
<,  nam  war,  and  that  there  is  now  greater  dan- 
ger of  war  with  Russia  or  China  as  a  result. 

Notwithstanding,  most  of  the  public  in  the 
survey  area  supports  Mr.  Nixon's  latest  moves 
to  blockade  North  Vietnam  and  interdict  sup- 
plies coming  in  to  that  country  overland. 

Ten  days  ago,  50%  of  the  public  In  the  sur- 
vey area  disapproved  of  Mr.  Nixon's  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  war  while  41%  approved.  In 
this  survey,  approval  of  Mr.  Nixon's  manage- 
ment has  gone  from  41  %  to  53  % .  Disapproval 
had  declined  from  50%  to  32%. 

Further  Indications  of  the  change  in  atti- 
tude about  the  Vietnam  war  is  demonstrated 
by  a  comparison  of  findings  to  this  question 
asked  in  both  surveys:  "We  should  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible  even  if  this  step 
is  seen  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  political 
and  military  defeat  for  the  United  States." 

Ten  days  ago,  65%  of  the  puAic  agreed  with 
that  statement  and  43%  dOagreed.  Now 
agreement  has  dropped  to  47%  and  disagree- 
ment has  decreased  to  40% . 

FUNDING    CUT 

On  the  matter  of  whether  Congress  should 
cut  off  money  for  the  Vietnam  war,  there  is 
less  ttgreement  for  that  step  now  than  there 
was  10  days  ago.  In  the  survey  before  Mr. 
Nixon's  announcement,  53%  of  the  public 
was  in  favor  of  cutting  off  money  and  39% 
was  not.  At  this  point,  the  public  is  evenly 
divided — 44%  favoring  and  44%  opposing 
that  step. 

Substantial  majorities  of  the  public  agree 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  stand  that  his  action  is  the 
only  way  to  get  the  remaining  troops  out  of 
Vietnam,  that  the  United  States  made  a  com- 
mitment to  South  Vletnjun  which  should  be 
honored,  and  that  the  move  increases  the 
chances  of  getting  prisoners  of  war  returned. 

There  Is  little  question  that  Mr.  Kixon  has 
virtually  overnight  rewon  a  large  measure  of 
confidence  which  be  gradually  lost  In  re- 


cent months  as  it  became  apparent  that  his 
Vietuamizatlon  policies  were  not  working. 

Previous  surveys  have  shown  that  in  na- 
tional crises,  there  Is  an  Instinctive  rallying 
around  the  President.  For  example,  this  oc- 
curred when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  es- 
calated the  Vietnam  war  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident. 

CUBAN    CRISIS 

In  another  instance,  there  was  an  outpour- 
ing of  support  for  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

The  question  of  whether  Mr.  Nixon  has 
permanently  halted  the  decline  in  public 
support  for  his  policies  will  probably  depend 
on  how  successful  he  is  in  these  latest  Viet- 
nam moves. 

In  this  survey,  opinion  was  sharply  divided 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  and  be- 
tween young  and  old.  Republicans  were  over- 
whelmingly supportive  of  the  President  and 
his  actions.  Democrats  disapproved  of  Nixon's 
management,  but  by  a  smaller  margin  than 
previously.  People,  in  the  18-  to  24-year-old 
age  bracket  were  most  disapproving  and  uu- 
supportlve. 

In  a  special  poll  conducted  by  the  Field 
organization  for  The  Times  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  counties  between  April  15  and  17. 
a  majority  of  persons  approved  of  the  renewed 
U.S.  bombing  attacks  in  Vietnam. 

But  they  also  said  they  believed  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia 
as  soon  as  possible,  even  if  that  step  is  seen 
as  a  political  and  military  defeat. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  12,   1972] 

NixoN  Makes  Gain  on  Viet  in  Canada 
(By  Eugene  Griffin) 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  May  11. — President  Nixon's 
decision  to  mine  the  ports  of  North  Viet  Nam 
has  been  greeted  with  editcM-ial  respect  in 
Canadian  papers  which  usually  are  critical 
of  him. 

"Both  Hanoi  and  Moscow  now  know  that 
the  President  will  not  allow  60,000  American 
troops  to  be  driven  bloodily  into  the  sea." 
the  Toronto  Star  said  today.  "Not  while 
America  has  the  power  to  reduce  North  Viet 
Nam  to  a  lifeless  plain." 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  a  critic  of 
American  policy  in  Viet  Nam,  said  that  "The 
vague  shaky  outlines  of  peace  can  be  seen." 

"Whether  they  take  firm  shape  will  depend 
initially  on  the  Russians,  but  finally  on  the 
Chinese,"  it  said. 

The  Vancouver  Province  said:  "President 
Nixon  makes  it  clear  that  his  country  is  not 
prepared  to  end  the  war  by  accepting  defeat 
or  the  consec[uences  of  such  capitulation. 
Among  the  consequences  would  be  the  ex- 
posure of  17  million  South  Vietnamese  to 
the  reprisals  of  their  Northern  conquerors." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  here,  Mitchell 
Sharp,  the  secretary  of  state  for  external  af- 
fairs, said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful for  the  Canaditm  government  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  situation  In  Viet  Nam. 


(Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  May  12,  1972) 

Massachusetts  Foes  of  War  Lose  in  House 

(By  Rachelle  Patterson) 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives yesterday  rejected  unmediate  US  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  on  a  vote  of  149  to  9, 
and  Instead  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
North  Vietnam  to  withdraw  its  troops  im- 
mediately, release  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  accept  President  Nixon's  peace  terms. 

FV>rty-four  representatives,  conservatives 
and  lil>erals  alike,  voted  "present." 

The  House  action  repudiates  the  Senate's 
36  to  1  vote  Wednesday  condemning  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  urging 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  American 
/orces  and  material  from  Southeast  Asia. 

The  vote  by  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  comes  little  more  than  two  weeks  after 
Democrats  in  the  state  voted  overwhelmingly 


for  US  Sen.  George  McGovern,  a  presidential 
candidate,  who  wants  an  immediate  US  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

The  House  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  enact  an  antiwar  amendment  to  end  the 
conflict  was  briefly  resurrected  later  on  in 
the  session  by  one  of  its  sponsors,  Rep.  Jolin 
Businger  (D-Brookluie),  but  to  no  avail.  It 
was  again  defeated,  105  to  60,  with  41  mem- 
bers voting  present. 

Although  the  Republican  senators  ap- 
peared sympathetic  towards  President  Nixon 
durmg  Wednesday's  Senate  debate,  they 
finally  voted  for  the  resolution  condemning 
his  action  after  a  specific  reference  to  the 
President  was  deleted  from  the  statement. 
Mo6t  Republicans  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion in  tile  House. 

During  yesterday's  House  debate.  Rep. 
Gerald  P.  Lombard  (D-Fltchburg)  said  the 
Senat«  put  on  a  "bizarre"  performance.  Not- 
ing that  the  Senate  resolution  was  sponsored 
by  Democrats,  he  said,  "There  are  Democrats 
and  tliere  are  Democrats — I'm  one  of  Uie 
others.  President  Nixon  has  been  patient  be- 
yond belief." 

Rep.  William  G.  Robinson  (R-Melrose). 
who  successfully  substituted  the  resolution 
urging  North  Vietnam  to  withdraw  for  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  resolution,  said  he 
supports  the  President's  move  "and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  working." 

Rep.  Vincent  J.  Piro  (D-Somerville) ,  who 
wound  up  voting  for  the  Robinson  substitute 
resolution,  opposed  the  measure  in  debate, 
noting  "it  seems  ridiculous  to  waste  our  time 
talking  about  international  politics." 

Favoring  the  antiwar  resolution.  Rep.  Alan 
D.  Slsitsky  (D-Springfield) ,  said  "some  of  the 
President's  key  advisers  disassociated  them- 
selves from  his  policy  of  escalating  the  war 
Av^ithout  consultation." 

Businger,  one  of  the  sponsors,  said 
Robinson  "is  trying  to  cloud  the  issue,"  by 
his  substitute  resolution,  noting  that  the 
"House  is  already  on  record  for  North  Viet- 
namese withdrawal." 

I  From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  May  10.  1972 1 

Kansas    Delegation — Nixon's    Viet    Moves 

Draw  Praise,  Frowns 

(By  Jerry  Fetterolf ) 

James  Pearson,  Kansas'  senior  senator  and 
candidate  for  re-election,  said  Tuesday  after- 
noon he  had  "no  comment  at  this  time" 
about  President  Nixon's  plan  for  the  United 
States  to  mine  North  Vietnam  ports. 

The  other  six  members  of  the  Kansas  con- 
gressional delegation,  contacted  by  telephone 
in  Washington,  gave  reactions  varying  from 
strongly  favoring  to  mildly  disapproving  the 
latest  action  id  ^e^conflict. 

In  Topeka,  AlM^andon,  former  Kansas  gov- 
ernor and  1936  GOP  candidate  for  president, 
wrote  President  Nixon  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policies  have  received  stronger  back- 
ing than  tha^  given  President  Trimian  when 
he  sent  troqits  into  Korea  in  1950. 

"Your  comprehensive  policies  and  their 
bold  execution  to  meet  the  Indo-Chlna  prob- 
lems are  receiving  the  most  gratifying  popu- 
lar support  )here  in  Topeka,"  Landon  wrote 
Nixon. 

"The  only  historical  comparison  is  Presi- 
dent Truman's  decision  between  night  and 
morning  to  enter  Korea.  The  support  you 
have  today — here  in  Topeka.  at  least — is 
mucli  stronger  without  reservation." 

Sen.  Bob  Dole,  R-Kan.,  national  GOP  chair- 
man, termed  Nixon's  action  "a  bold  move  and 
a  necessary  move." 

In  comment  about  possible  Russian  re- 
action and  a  possible  halt  to  Nixon's  planned 
visit  to  Moscow  this  month  and  the  Viet- 
namese consequences  at  tbe  mining.  Dole 
said  "the  option  Is  theirs.  We  are  In  the  same 
position  with  Russia  that  we  are  in  the 
Middle  Bast. 

"The  President  took  a  grave  political  risk. 
But,  in  his  mind,  re-election  was  secondary 
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to  maintaining  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States." 

Rep.  Keith  Sebelius,  R-lst  District,  said: 
"I  don't  thinlt  we  have  any  choice  In  the 
matter.  We  are  still  taking  men  out  of  Viet- 
nam on  schedule,  and  the  paclcage  proposal 
the  President  made  for  the  North  Vietnajftese 
l.f  as  it  should  be." 

Rep.  William  Roy.  D-2nd  District,  said:  "I 
hope  that  what  he  is  doing  will  work.  But 
from  what  I  know  and  from  our  experience,  I 
have  no  great  expectations  that  U  will  work. 
If  this  is  an  error.  It  will  show  up  later,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  wait." 

Rep.  Larry  Winn,  R-3rd  District,  said:  'It 
was  a  grim  statement — but  I  don't  know 
what  could  have  been  done  differently.  It 
(the  statement)  was  what  most  of  us  knew 
had  to  be  done.  We've  been  sitting  around 
hoping  for  years  the  thing  would  bounce 
'  our  way — but  it  didn't.  So,  now  we  had  to 
act." 

Rep.  Gardner  Shriver.  R-4th  District,  said : 
"I  had  a  feeling  Congress  should  be  involved 
In  such  a  grave  step  as  that  which  was 
taken." 

But  he  added.  "I  am  pleased  with  the 
President's  willingness  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  end  the  war." 

Rep.  Joe  Skubitz,  R-5th  District,  said  the 
decision  was  "most  courageous." 

"Of  course,  it  Involves  hazards,"  Skubitz 
added.  "Whether  it  will  prove  right  or  wrong 
ultimately,  only  history  will  decide.  In  any 
event,  this  is  a  time  when  all  Americans — 
doves  and  hawks  alike — must  show  a  united 
front  to  the  world.  In  division  lies  danger, 
perhaps  even  disaster. 

"The  world  m\ist  understand  that  we 
Americans  can  disagree  but  when  our  coun- 
try's welfare  is  at  stake  we  set  aside  policy 
differences  and  we  become  as  one.  There  is 
no  alternative." 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  May  10.  1972] 
Dovish  Senators  Plat  Politics 

To  the  Editor:  The  Democratic  Party  and 
some  of  its  senators  in  particular  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  true  politicians  by  their 
antl-Vletnam  war  statements. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  called  the  bombings  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  "barbaric.  Inhumane 
and  obscene."  But  does  he  classify  Hanoi's 
Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  as  an  act  of 
mercy?  It  Is  an  effort  to  force  Communist 
doctrine  upon  an  independent  people. 

The  reasoning  of  some  of  the  anti-war  do- 
gooders  Is  Incomprehensible.  It  Is  obvious 
Mr.  Nixon's  only  course  was  to  resume  our  air 
war  and  naval  bombardment  to  try  to  stop 
the  enemy. 

Granted,  we  never  should  have  btecome  in- 
volved In  the  first  place  In  this  horrible  war. 
But  now  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  withdraw 
gracefully  and  with  honor. 

I'm  not  a  Republican  but  I  support  Mr. 
Nixon's  courageous  choice  of  action  and  ex- 
pect leaders  of  both  political  parties  to  do  the 
same. 

David  D.  Jones. 

I  was  shocked  by  Senator  McGovern's 
vicious  attack  on  Mr.  Nixon  over  Vietnam. 
McGovern  said  Mr.  Nixon's  talk  to  the  nation 
was  political  trickery  and  calculated  decep- 
tion. That  sounded  like  propaganda  from 
Hanoi. 

It  Is  frlBhtening  to  think  McGovern  could 
be  electecf  president. 

C.  Thomas. 

Senator  McGovern  is  an  ultra-liberal  who 
appeals  to  peaceniks  and  radical  youth.  How 
can  he  look  the  other  way  when  North  Viet- 
namese troops  with  Russian  tanks  slaughter 
everyone  in  their  path  In  South  Vietnam? 

Probably  he  Is  too  busy  condemning  the 
bombing'of  enemy  mlltary  tarkets  to  notice! 

C.  VOOEL. 


The  Vietnam  war  will  never  end  If  any  of 
our  dovish  Democrats  Is  elected  president. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  our  only  hope  for  endiilg  the 
war — and  he  is  bringing  it  to  a  cloee. 

JiMMT  DRETFlrS. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,' May  10,  1972] 

HoosiERS  Cheer,  Boo  Nixon  Action  in 
Viet 

Hoosler  reaction  to  the  Nlxon  decision  to 
mine  North  Vietnamese  harbors  was  varied 
yesterday. 

State  Senator  Phillip  E.  Gutman  (R-Fort 
Wayne),  Senate  president  pro  tempore,  said 
yesterday  he  believes  President  Nixon  "has 
silenced  his  critics  by  establishing  his  dead- 
line for  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  within  four  months, 
contingent  upon  the  release  of  American 
prisoners." 

Gutman.  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination,  said  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposal  "leaves  the  decision  to  prolong  the 
war  squarely  up  to  the  North  Vietnamese." 

"The  blockade  (announced  by  Mr.  Nixon) 
is  needed  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
needless,  senseless  slaughter  of  South  Viet- 
namese and  Americans,"  Gutman  said. 

Gutman  said.  "As  a  gubernatorial  candi- 
date. I  feel  It  is  Imperative  that  all  Hoosiers 
know  that  this  is  my  position." 

Indiana  Attorney  General  Theodore  L. 
Sendak  telegraphed  his  support  to  the  White 
House.  Sendak's  message  said,  "Every  knowl- 
edgeable American  who  .puts  American  se- 
curity ahead  of  ^Communist  aggression  will 
support  your  continuing  effective  action  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

American  Legion  National  Commander 
John  H.  Oeiger  indorsed  the  President's  ac- 
tion. 

He  said,  "The  security  of  our  Asian  allies, 
our  POWs  and  our  troops  demand  the  action 
you  have  initiated." 

Ten  executives  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  sent  a  telegram  to  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  urging  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  and  a  cease-flre  so  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam can  begin  rebuilding  their  country. 

In  Richmond,  aboxit  50  students  peacefully 
protested  in  front  of  the  city's  Municipal 
Building  while  other  students  passed  out 
flyers  which  accused  Mr.  Nixon  of  creating 
an  international  crisis. 

The  Hoosiers  for  Peace  called  the  action  of 
the  President  "manipulative,  and  simplistic." 
They  added.  "It  is  the  action  of  a  bully  who 
would  risk  total  annihilation  to  keep  from 
being  publicly  humiliated." 

Alvin  F.  Koltz,  the  Hoosiers  for  Peace  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  said  that  Mr.  Nlxon  is  on 
an  Immoral  course.  He  also  said  that  the 
actions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  could  not 
be  excused  and  are  "just  as  wrong." 

Senator  R.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  said 
that  the  President  has  elected  to  "bring  us 
to  the  brink  of  mankind's  last  war"  because 
"he  could  not  admit  his  own  failures  In  Viet- 
nam." He  urged  Congress  to  reverse  the  Nixon 
decision. 

Mrs.  Helen  Duart,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
chairman  of  the  National  League  of  Fami- 
lies of  Prisoners  of  War-Mlsslng  in  Action, 
said  that  she  supported  President  Nixon. 
"He  is  still  my  commander-in-chief,"  she 
said 

She  said  that  "we  can't  go  on  negotiating 
for  10  more  years,  because  the  prisoners  won't 
last  that  long." 

Mrs.  Duart  is  the  wife  of  Air  Force  MaJ. 
David  Duart  who  has  been  a  captive  In  North 
Vietnam  for  the  last  five  years. 

Elmployees  at  the  Indianapolis  office  of 
Western  Union  said  that  a  large  volume  of 
messages  has  been  sent  to  Washington  since 
the  Nlxon  announcement.  The  messages  were 
heavily  In  favor  of  the  President,  sources 
said. 


Indianapolis  City-County  Councilman 
Kenneth  N.  Oiffin,  a  Republican  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Council,  said  that 
he  would  Introduce  a  resolution  at  the  May 
22  meeting  backing  the  President's  deci- 
sion and  praising  Mr.  Nlxon  for  his  "strong 
defense  of  American  lives  and  his  desire  to 
end  the  war." 

Beurt  R.  SerVaas,  Republican  president  of 
the  City-County  Council,  said  that  It  Is  in 
the  "national  Interest  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  but  with  honor  .  .  .  Surrender  Is  not 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Americans." 

Abble  Hoffman,  antiwar  activist  and  "Chi- 
cago Seven"  conspiracy  trial  defendant,  said 
yesterday  at  DePauw  University,  Greencastle, 
where  he  was  scheduled  for  a  speech,  that 
"the  Idea  of  going  to  Russia  to  talk  peace 
in  10  days  after  attempting  to  blow  up  Rus- 
sian ships  in  North  Vietnam  harbors  clearly 
has  to  be  a  sign  of  intense  schizophrenia.' 

About  1,000  persons,  mostly  Purdue  Uni- 
versity students,  gathered  on  the  campus  In 
West  Lafayette  last  night  to  protest  the  Nix- 
on move.  They  marched  to  the  Tippecanoe 
County  Courthouse  in  Lafayette. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
are  behind  the  President.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  get  to  work. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Pearson  made  on  the 
submission  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80  are  printed  in  the  Record  imder 
Submission  of  a  Concurrent  Resolution.) 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
when  he  submitted  a  resolution  on  be»- 
half  of  Senators  Thurmond  and  Hol- 
LiNGs  are  printed  in  the  Record  \mder 
Submission  of  a  Resolution.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


t 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
GRAVEL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader, 
regarding  a  calendar  number  wliich  re- 
lates to  a  bill  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  Calendar  No.  755,  S.  3543. 
It  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  issue  temporary  operat- 
ing licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  importance 
of  the  pending  business  and  what  it 
means  to  the  Senate  to  expedite  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  seriously  to  in- 
terfere with  that.  I  realize,  too,  that  in 
our  conference  the  other  day  we  sug- 
gested there  be  no  postponement  of  the 
pending  legislation  because  of  its 
importance. 

Now  I  would  not  expect  a  quick  an- 
swer, but  I  was  wondering  whether  we 
could  not  have  at  least  one  day  allotted 
to  us  at  some  convenient  time,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  leadership,  so  that  we 
could  bring  up  this  matter  to  see  if  we 
can  dispose  of  it.  I  will  tell  you  why,  Mr. 
President.  I  say  that. 

We  have  been  told  in  open  hearings 
that  there  are  many  places  in  the  coun- 
try where,  this  coming  summer,  they  ex- 
pect a  shortage  of  electric  energy  which 
might  result  in  brownouts  or  blackouts. 
We  have  about  15  nuclear  powerplants 
that  have  either  been  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially constructed.  But,  because  they 
have  been  contested  with  respect  to 
permanent  license  applications,  they  are 
now  in  limbo.  Tremendous  amounts  of 
money  have  been  invested  in  these  plants. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
grant  a  temporary,  interim  license  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  crisis  in  these  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  These  plants 
happen  to  be  located  where  shortages  are 
expected.  That  is  all  the  legislation 
amounts  to. 

It  does  not  preclude,  where  a  very  seri- 
ous question  of  safety  or  environmental 
effect  is  raised,  going  to  a  trial  type  of 
hearing.  But  in  most  cases  where  a  crisis 
or  an  emergency  exists,  the  commission 
would  have  authority  to  grant  a  tempo- 
rary license. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  bring  this  matter  up.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  it  said  that  we  could  not 
meet  the  contingency  of  a  brownout  or 
blackout  because  this  Senate  could  not 
consider  the  bill  and  do  something  about 
it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  This  is  a  bill  of  first 
ranking  importance  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sible emergency  faced  in  this  country 
this  coming  summer.  There  is  a  real 
threat  of  a  blackout  or  brownout  occur- 
ring unless  we  act., The  House  acted  and 
acted  very  promptly. 

I  am  very  much  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  the  prospect  of  consid- 
ering this  bill.  As  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  pointed  out,  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  judicially  balanced  between  en- 
vironmental protection  and  nuclear  pow- 
er. It  is  essential  that  we  act  on  this  mat- 
ter immediately. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  of  the  pres- 
ent procedural  situation,  and  I  honor 
them.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  warrant  the  lead- 
ership in  trying  to  make  an  effort  to 
schedule  this  bill  for  prompt  action.  None 
of  us  want  to  be  said  to  be  responsible  or 
partly  responsible  for  having  caused  a 
brownout  this  coming  summer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  even  if 
we  do  tills  on  a  two-track  basis. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct: 
even  if  we  do  it  on  a  two-track  basis.  I 
suggest  this  is  one  of  these  unique  pieces 
of  legislation  that  requires  extraordinary 
liandling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  tloat  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  has  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  He  and  I  discussed  the 
matter  last  week.  I  in  turn  discussed  it 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Efforts  were  made  last  week  to  schedule 
this  bill  for  action  today.  Those  efforts 
were  not  successful.  We  were  able  to  get 
an  agreement  on  the  bill  limiting  the  time 
thereon  to  2  hours,  1  hour  on  the 
Schweiker  amendment,  and  one-half 
hour  on  any  other  amendment.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  here  and  recognizes  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  We  are  re- 
stricted, somewhat,  by  the  caucus  action. 
However,  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
little  flexibility  reserved  to  the  leadership 
to  bring  up  critical  measures  such  as  the 
bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  addresses  liimself. 

I  will  make  every  effort  today,  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  to  help  schedule  this  bill  per- 
haps on  tomorrow  afternoon  after  the 
vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment,  or  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible.  It  could  be 
handled  in  one  afternoon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  think  so.  I 
would  leave  it  up  to  the  leadership.  If  it 
becomes  too  controversial,  Senators  could 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  want 
to  set  it  aside. 

I  think  we  should  do  something  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  that,  I  realize.  However,  I 
would  hor>e  that  if  we  have  to  go  on  a 
two-track  basis  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion, we  will  do  so.  I  daresay  that  it 
would  not  take  more  than  a  day  to  do  it. 
We  were  off  last  Friday  for  reasons 
best  known  to  the  Senate.  And  if  we  had 
had  this  bill  to  consider  then,  we  could 
have  done  it  last  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  tliat  we  will 


try  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  this  bill  con- 
sidered on  a  two- track  basis. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  leadership  for  their  cooperation. 
They  have  been  very  kftid  and  coopera- 
tive. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
A  resolution   adopted   by   the   Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;    to  the  CcMnmittee 
on  Finance: 

"House   Resolution  341 
"Requesting  the  President  and  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  revise  or  repeal  the 

foreign  oil  import  quota  program 

"Whereas,  the  foreign  oil  import  quota 
system  was  established  to  safeguard  United 
States  national  security  by  encouraging  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  domestic  oil 
resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  mandatory  controls  on  Im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oils  were  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Presidential  Proclamation 
3279  a  little  over  a  decade  agp  and  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  domestic  and 
world  petroleum  markets  since  then;  and 

"Whereas,  officials  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust^ and  Monopoly  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  and 
many  economists  have  questioned  the  need 
to  protect  national  security  through  the  oil 
quota  system,  and  the  effect  of  the  oil  quota 
system  on  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  oil  and  petrochemical  industries  in 
domestic  and  world  markets;  and 

"Whereas,  the  foreign  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem is  unjust  to  consumers  by  maintaining 
the  price  of  petroleum  products  at  higher 
levels  than  would  exist  if  unlimited  or  larger 
quantities  of  foreign  oil  were  available  for 
domestic  consumption;  and 

"Whereas,  the  consumers  and  economy  of 
Hawaii  have  suffered  more  than  other  states 
because  Hawaii  does  not  have  any  energy  re- 
sources of  its  own  and  Is- wholly  dependent 
upon  oil;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1972, 
that  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  is  hereby,  respectively 
requested  to  review  and  revise  or  repeal  the 
present  oil  import  quota  program  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  Inequities  to  the  consumer  and 
to  provide  and  encourage  greater  competition 
among  the  petroleum  and  petrochemical  in- 
dustries; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong. 
Senator    Daniel    K.    Inouye,    Congressman 
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Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  and  Congresswoman 
Patsy  T.  Mink." 

A  letter  from  the  Railway  Progress  Institute 
relating  to  the  urgent  need  of  the  railroad 
industry  for  financial  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Bar  Association  relating  to  the  subject  of 
no-fault  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Corfmerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Tuc- 
son. Ariz.,  concerning  redistribution  of  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  funds  for  use  in  develop- 
ing mass  transportation  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


May  15,  1972 


ENROLLLD  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  12,  1972,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1379)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  volun- 
teers in  the  national  forests  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  2772 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  2772,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  originally  acquired  for 
the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Mountrail  County  Park  Commission, 
Mountrail  County,  North  Dakota;  and 
tha't  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  This  bill  covers  convey- 
ance of  land  acquired  by  the  Army  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in 
North  Dakota  and  more  properly  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices will  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  S.  2772.  and  the  bill  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


This  bill  would  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  coverage  for  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  under  the 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
program. 

In  addition,  S.  3453  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee more  appropriately  falls  under 
the  jurisdictio'n  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  bill  would  credit  time 
in  the  ROTC  and  all  the  Academy  pro- 
grams for  military  pay  purposes. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  3549 
and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee;  also 
that  the  Veterans' .  Affairs  Committee 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  S.  3453,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

These  proposed  actions  have  been  in- 
formally cleared  with  the  sponsor  of 
these  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  o*^  S.  3549,  and  it 
will  be  referred  to  tne  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  3453,  and  the  bill  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  3198 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3198,  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  convey  the  Andrew  Jackson 
Lodge  No.  5,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  certain  lands  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Old 
Hickory  lock  and  dam  project,  Cumber- 
land River,  Tenn.;  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  PubMc  Works 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  Without 
objection  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  S.  3198,  and  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CHANGE    OF     REFERENCE— S.     3549 
AND  S.  3453 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  S.  3549  which 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  more  appropriately 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduce<t,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  3602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  prohibit  the  making  available  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  sources  to  Federal  gran- 
tees and  contractors.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  3603.  A  bill  authorizing  demonstration 
programs  for  beach  erosion  control  at  cer- 
tain locations  along  the  shores  of  Delaware 
'Bay  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROCK : 
S.  3604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  mobile  homes 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) : 
S.  3605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Cather- 
ina  Van  den  Akker.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.   Res.   232.   A   joint   resolution   to   au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning     April     15,     1973,     as     "National 
Plumbing  Industry  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RoTH)  : 
S.J.  Res.  233.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  the  last  Monday  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  Natural  History 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  3602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the  making  avail- 
able of  government  procurement  sources 
to  Federal  grantees  and  contractors.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  no  segment 
of  our  economy  is  more  vulnerable  to  im- 
warranted  pressures  and  interference 
than  is  small  business. 

It  is  therefore,  with  great  concern  that 
we  observe  a  major  Federal  agency  tak- 
ing over  the  job  which  has  been  tradi- 
tionally performed  by  small  business. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1949  to  serve 
the  procurement  and  supply  needs  of 
Federal  agencies.  It  was  not  established 
to  enter  into  direct  competition  with  lo- 
cal dealers  and  wholesalers.  Therefore, 
when  GSA  began  to  offer  its  supply  serv- 
ices to  most  major  recipients  of  Federal 
funds,  over  30,000  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  many 
in  Alabama,  protested.  On  examining  the 
facts,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  not  only 
entered  into  direct  and  indirect  compe- 
tition with  small  businesses,  but  may 
soon  force  a  number  of  small  firms  out  of 
business.  Something  must  be  done  im- 
mediately to  prevent  these  damages  to 
small  business. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949. .  This  amendment  would  prohibit 
GSA  from  extending  its  supply  services 
to  grantees,  subgrantees,  contractors, 
and  others  outside  the  official  Federal 
establishment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  businesmen  in 
America  today  who  face  severe,  direct 
competition  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent Ihat  a  memorandum  further  ex- 
plaining this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Support  of  the  Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Procurement 
AND  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Procurement 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
(hereinafter  the  "  "49  Act")  Is  to  simplify  the 
procurement,  utilization  and  disposal  of  gov- 
ernment property,  to  reorganize  certain  agen- 
cies of  government  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Act  seeks  to  effect  maximum  efficiency, 
economy  and  service  In  the  utilization  and 
procurement  of  property  for  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government 
by  centering  responsibUity  therefore  In  the 
General  Services  Administration  which  this 
Act  established.  The  Act  further  provides 
that  the  General  Services  Administrator 
shall,  as  far  as  practical  upon  the  request  of 
any  agency  In  the  legislative  or  Judicial 
branch  of  the  government,  or  of  any  mixed- 
ownership  government  corporations,  or  of 
'  the  District  of  Columbia,  purchase,  ware- 
house and  distribute  personal  property  and 
non-personal  services  to  meet  their  needs. 
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On  Aprtl  17,  1971,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator, purporting  to  act  under  author- 
ity of  the  '49  Act,  promulgated  and  caused  to 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register,  Fed- 
eral Property  Management  Regulations,  41 
C.P.R.  section  101-26.  In  summary,  these 
Regulations  authorize  other  government 
agencies  to,  in  turn,  authorize  contractors, 
sub-contractors,  grantees  and  sub-grantees 
of  such  agencies,  to  buy  from  G.S.A.  inven- 
tories, or  order  directly  from  manufacturers, 
supplies  and  equipment  at  prices  and  on 
other  terms  and  conditions  negotiated  by 
O.S.A.  with  the  manufacturers.  On  Decem- 
ber 23,  1971,  the  Administrator  promulgated 
and  caused  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  Federal  Property  Management  Reg- 
ulations, 41  C.F.R.  section  101-33,  which  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  Regulations  of  April  17. 
1971.  *^ 

On  January  7,  1972,  a  suit  was  filed  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla,  N.A.W.  et  al  v.  a.S.A.  et  al.. 
Civil  Action  No.  30-72,  contesting  the  valid- 
ity of  these  Regulations. 

Without  prejudicing  the  merits  of  that 
suit.  It  is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  pro- 
hibit encroachment  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  Its  Administrator  into 
the  domain  of  the  Congress.  The  proposed 
amendment  merely  states  explicitly  that 
which  Is  already  contained  in  the  '49  Act,  as 
amended,  namely  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  Its  Administrator  are 
not  empowered  to  authorize  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to.  In  turn,  authorize  con- 
tractors, sub-contractors,  grantees  and  sub- 
grantees  of  such  agencies  to  use  G.S.A.  sup- 
ply sources  and  facilities.  Procurement  func- 
tions by  federal  agencies  for  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, grantees  and  sub-grantees  of 
such  agencies  may  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress alone,  and  may  be  performed  by  GS.A. 
only  where  such  procurement  functions  are 
transferred  to  O.S.A.  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 107(b)  of  the  '49  Act  (5  U.S.C.  section 
630e(b)). 


By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  3603.  A  bill  authorizing  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  beach  erosion  control 
at  certain  locations  along  the  shores  of 
Delaware  Bay  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
repair  the  severe  beach  erosion  that  has 
occurred  along  the  Delaware  Bay  shore 
in  the  State  of  Delaware.  This  demon- 
stration work  would,  of  course,  also  seek 
to  prevent  further  erosion  damage. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  danger- 
ous along  the  Delaware  Bay  coast  and  it 
is  continuing  to  deteriorate.  The  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recently  fin- 
ished its  national  shoreline  study,  un- 
dertaken at  the  direction  of  Congress.  In 
its  regional  inventory  report,  covering 
Delaware,  the  corps  made  this  state- 
ment: 

Along  the  beaches  between  Pickering  Beach 
and  Lewes,  erosion  of  the  Shoreline,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  been  continuous  since  earliest 
surveys  dating  to  1843.  During  the  10-year 
period  from  1954  to  1964,  the  loss  of  beach 
above  mean  low  water  between  Kltts  Hum- 
mock anj  Lewes  totaled  532,000  cubic  yards 
annually. 

The  study  then  added  this  discourag- 
ing point: 

The  reach  of  shore  between  Pickering 
Beach  and  Lewes  experienced  a  net  land- 
ward recession  of  the  shoreline  since  1843, 


averaging  from  3  to  9  feet-per-year  between 
1843  and  1964. 

Quite  obviously,  the  current  damage  is 
no  cyclical  problem.  Nature  is  not  repair- 
ing itself.  This  continuing  threat  must  be 
met  with  new,  innovative  methods  in  or- 
der to  reverse  this  damage. 

This  legislation  I  am  introducing  cites 
a  number  of  specific  locations  along  the 
Delaware  Bay  coast  where  this  demon- 
stration work  is  to  be  undertaken :  Pick- 
ering Beach,  Kitts  Hummock,  Bowers, 
Slaughter  Beach,  Broadkill  Beach,  and 
Lewes.  Other  sites  would  also  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  po- 
tential demonstration  work. 

Because  of  continued  deterioration  "at 
these  beaches  and  others,  I  believe  the 
coast  of  Delaware  Bay  would  serve  as  an 
ideal  location  for  demonstration  work 
that  is  applicable  to  other  beach  erosion 
problems  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  one  further  advantage  to  this 
proposal.  The  beaches  of  Delaware  Bay 
are  relatively  small.  Therefore,  such  a 
demonstration  project  could  be  under- 
taken at  a  relatively  modest  cost.  Yet 
it  would  yield  benefits  that  can  only  be 
described  as  vast.  It  would  give  our  Na- 
tion new  information  with  which  to  les- 
sen the  loss  of  vital  coastal  and  beach 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R^resentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  a  demonstration  program  consist- 
ing of  planning,  constructing,  operating, 
evaluating,  and  demonstrating  shoreline  ero- 
sion control  devices  and  techniques  at  loca- 
tions of  serious  erosion  along  the  shores 
of  Delaware  Bay,  .  particularly  at  those 
beaches  kbown  as  Pickering  Beach,  Kltts 
Hummock,  Bowers,  Slaughter  Beach,  Broad- 
kill  Beach  and  LeweS^  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  each  of  the  succeeding  lour  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  safety  standards  for  mobile 
homes  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

NATIONAI,     MOBILE     HOME     SAFETY    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  adequate  assurances  to  every 
potential  mobile  home  buyer  that  the 
product  he  piirchases  is  strfe  and  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  him 
a  home  which  meets  certain  basic  stand- 
ards of  quality. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  fill  a 
serious  void  in  State  and  Federal  regula- 


tion by  instituting  Federal  standards  in 
an  industry  which  is  the  fastest  growing 
housing  provider  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  increased  cost  of 
housing  is  a  concern  of  every  American. 
When  I  cast  the  lone  dissenting  vote 
against  the  omnibus  housing  bill,  I  ex- 
pressed my  deep  concern  that  the  aver- 
age tamily  finds  it  virtually  impossible 
to  own  its  own  home  without  some  sort 
of  public  subsidy.  The  cost  of  housing  in 
this  Nation  has  risen  at  an  alarming  rate. 
In  the  area  of  single  family  dwellings, 
the  average  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  such  housing  has  risen  an  incredible 
23  percent  for  the  period  1967  to  1971. 
For  those  families  who  are  imable  to  ob- 
tain Federal  assistance,  the  price  of  a 
home  has  seen  an  even  more  precipitous 
climb.  In  1965  the  cost  of  a  home  was 
$23,600;  in  1970  the  price  had  skyrock- 
eted over  $32,500. 

The  housing  bill  the  Senate  passed  on 
March  2,  1972,  would  allow  Federal  as- 
sistance to  any  family  with  an  income 
of  less  than  $11,000.  What  this  means  is 
that  in  effect  subsidies  could  be  available 
for  close  to  half  of  all  Americans.  But, 
of  course,  while  legally  support  is  avail- 
able, in  practice  for  every  10  Americans 
who  could  qualify  for  the  program,  only 
one  will  ever  receive  support  because  of 
limited  appropriations. 

Thus,  in  their  search  for  low-cost 
housing,  more  and  more  Americans  are 
choosing  mobile  homes.  Over  7  million 
Americans  live  in  mobile  homes.  Half  of 
the  one  family  homes  built  in  the  United 
States  today  are  mobile  homes  and  95 
percent  of  the  houses  sold  for  under 
$15,000  are  mobile  homes. 

The  popularity  of  housing  constructed 
offsite-4s  rising  steeply  with  no  end  in 
view.  The  failure  of  the  conventional 
home  construction  industry  and  trades 
to  institute  reforms  to  encourage  pro- 
ductivity is  in  a  large  part  responsible 
for  this  growth. 

Last  year  alone,  over  half  a  million 
mobile  homes  were  manufactured.  In 
Tennessee  the  number  of  mobile  homes 
delivered  in  State  rose  an  incredible  72 
percent  in  just  a  year's  time.  Almost 
every  area  of  the  country  is  experiencing 
similar  growth.  In  1971,  Florida  the  Na- 
tion's leader  in  mobile  home  shipments 
had  slightly  less  than  50,000  mobile 
homes  installed.  This  State  has  approxi- 
mately 1,300  mobile  home  parks  and  over 
165,000  individual  lots. 

Despite  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
manufacturing,  sale,  and  purchase  of 
mobile  homes,  there  has  been  an  appar- 
ent lack  of  effort  by  the  States  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  that  the 
homes  sold  meet  basic  safety  standards. 
With  the  increased  demand  for  housing, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  mobile  homes, 
there  has  been  and  are  boimd  to  be  more 
incidents  of  deficiencies  in  standards  and 
quality  of  construction. 

Therefore,  b^ause  of  the  standardiza- 
tion of  mobil4  home  construction,  the 
ability  of  this  progressive  industry  to 
meet  uniform  Federal  criteria  is  greatly 
improved.  In  fact,  the  Mobile  Home 
Manufacturer's  Association  contends 
that  one  uniform  standard  and  one  en- 
forcement   procedure    will    enable    the 
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manufacturer  to  know  precisely  what  Is 
required  of  him. 

The  following  is  a  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  posed  to  the  Mobile  Home  Manu- 
facturer's Association  on  why  there 
should  be  a  single  construction  stand- 
ard for  mobile  homes? 

A  single  standard  for  mobile  home  con- 
struction will  allow  manufacturers  to  mar- 
ket their  products  on  a  national  basis  with- 
out having  to  build  to  a  variety  of  state  and 
local  standards.  If  states  are  permitted  to 
promulgate  standards  which  differ  or  exceed 
a  Federal  standard  they  are,  in  effect,  forcing 
nianufacturers  to  build  as  many  different 
products  as  there  are  states.  A  single  stand- 
ard will  allow  producers  to  make  a  universal 
product.  This  approach  accommodates  the 
elimination  of  costly  production  line  changes 
which  otherwise  add  to  the  cost  of  the  home. 
A  preliminary  benefit  of  any  standardization 
is  the  resultant  reduction  of  unit  cost.  Any 
Federal  standards  should  seek  to  realize  and 
pass  this  benefit  to  the  home  buying  public. 

Rather  than  face  a  myriad  of  State 
requirements  and  regulations  with  vary- 
ing inspection  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures, a  imif orm  code  will  offer  the  con- 
sumer a  quality,  reliable  product  wher- 
ever he  purchases. 

Unlike  site-constructed  homes,  mobile 
homes  are  not  subject  to  local  building 
codes.  You  now  have  at  the  community 
level  some  of  the  most  incredibly  archaic 
and  out  of  date  building  codes  ever  de- 
signed by  man  to  perpetuate  special  in- 
terests. Fortunately,  mobile  home  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  caught  in  the 
bind  facing  the  small  homebuilder.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
local  building  codes  were  originally 
drawn  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  public.  For  this  same 
reason,  new  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  mobile 
home  buyer. 

The  distinction  between  standard 
homes  and  mobile  homes  is  oftentimes 
meaningless,  as  many  mobile  home 
models  are  really  not  mobile  at  all.  The 
average  size  is  12  feet  wide  and  60  feet 
long,  and  they  can  be  purchased  in 
double  or  even  triple  width.  In  most 
cases,  the  only  time  these  homes  are  ever 
mobile  is  for  the  trip  between  the  fac- 
tory and  the  mobile  home  park.  Even 
then,  they  must  be  moved  by  tractor  or 
heavy-duty  trucks. 

Today,  only  about  half  of  the  States 
have  adopted  any  direct  standards  or 
guidelines  covering  mobile  homes.  These 
standards  were  developed  by  the  Amer- 
ican National  Standards  Institute.  Out 
of  the  10  top  manufacturing  States,  five 
have  no  code  whatsoever — New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  , 
Ohio. 

These  same  standards  are  utilized  by 
the  members  of  the  Mobile  Home  Manu- 
facturer's Association;  however,  like 
most  self-regulatory  activities,  they  lack 
teeth. 

^Moreover,  criticism  has  been  made  of 
the  ANSI  code  itself.  The  final  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  pointed  up  several  significant 
deficiencies  in  the  mobile  home  code. 

In  most  States  which  have  adopted  the 
code,  most  only  apply  it  to  homes  manu- 
factured in  the  State  and  soid  in  the 
State.  Mobile  homes  manufactured  in 


a  State  without  any  regulations  or  guide- 
lines and  sold  in  a  State  wi^  a  code  or 
the  reverse  are  in  many  cases  not  reg- 
ulated at  all.  This  is  the  situation  in  my 
own  State  of  Tennessee. 

Equally  significant  is  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement in  States  which  have  adopted 
the  code.  In  Florida,  for  example,  there 
are  three  inspectors  that  handle  all  com- 
plaints against  manufacturers  of  mobile 
homes  and  recreational  vehicles  in  addi- 
tion CO  inspection  of  the  construction  of 
all  such  vehicles.  As  the  country's  larg- 
est consumer  of  mobile  homes,  Florida 
is  said  to  have  one  of  the  better  enforce- 
ment programs. 

Although  both  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration require  that  all  mobile 
homes  financed  by  either  must  meet  the 
ANSI  standards,  there  is  no  formal  in- 
spection by  federally  designated  o£Bcials. 
The  FHA  employs  a  self-certification 
procedure  and  the  VA  has  just  begun  a 
quarterly  review  of  manufacturing  plants 
by  a  person  from  each  of  their  State 
offices.  It  should  be  recognized  that  a 
great  deal  of  expertise  is  required  to  ade- 
quately inspect  a  mobile  home  and  many 
nonprofit  inspection  companies  presently 
employed  by  States  do  little  to  insure  the 
soundness  of  a  particular  unit. 

In  late  1969,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  authorized  a  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  to  make  loans 
for  purchase  of  mobile  homes.  Again, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  these  homes 
meet  any  safety  standards  whatsoever. 

The  lack  of  effective  regulation  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  mode  of  living  has  re- 
sulted in  property  damage,  financial  ruin, 
human  suffering,  and  in  some  cases  even 
death. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
are  only  a  few  manufacturers  who  fail  to 
adhere  to  the  ANSI  code  in  order  to  beat 
the  competition.  Most  violations  occur  as 
a  matter  of  oversight  and  the  incidents 
of  malicious  intent  are  almost  unknown. 
Nevertheless,  oversights  from  ignorance 
or  simply  the  fact  that  no  regulations  ex- 
ist are  little  excuse  for  the  dehve'ry  of  in- 
ferior, and  in  some  cases  unsafe, 
products. 

Let  us  look  at  some  recent  statistics.  A 
leading  mobile  home  insurance  company 
estimated  that  the  average  mobile  home 
fire  loss  in  1971  was  $1,529  as  compared 
to  $350  for  a  conventional  home.  The 
average  mobile  home  fire  loss  increased 
from  $889  in  1966  to  $1,529  today.  An 
analysis  made  by  one  insurance  company 
of  5,543  mobile  home  fire  in  1971  esti- 
mated that  damage  due  to  such  fires 
amounted  to  $6,780,972.34.  The  State  of 
Oregon  estimates  that  the  average  loss  to 
a  mobile  home  as  compared  to  its  value 
is  3.80  times  as  great  as  the  same  ratio 
for  a  standard  home.  The  average  age  of 
mobile  home  that  has  a  fire  is  7'/2  years 
as  compared  to  40  years  for  a  conven- 
tional home. 

The  mortality  rate  in  mobile  home  fires 
has  been  estimated  by  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona to  be  eight  times  higher  than  that 
of  ordinary  dwellings  and  3.29  times 
greater  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  one 
mobile  home  fire  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  this 
past  winter,  five  people  died  within  8 
minutes  after  the  fire  broke  out.  A  2>/^- 


year-old  baby  died  as  a  result  of  a  mobile 
home  fire  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  all,  19.2 
percent  of  all  mobile  home  fires  were  due 
to  faulty  electrical  wiring. 

Another  pressing  safety  problem  re- 
lates to  wind  damage.  Most  States  do  not 
require  that  mobile  homes  be  fastened 
on  the  site.  Without  foundations  they 
are  usually  vulnerable  to  being  ovei^ 
turned  in  windstorms.  In  January,  a  tor- 
nado swept  through  a  mobile  home  park 
of  Port  Rucker,  Ala.,  killing  five  and  in- 
juring 80.  The  worst  damage  to  nearby 
houses  were  a  few  roofs  lifted  but  no 
personal  injury. 

In  Boulder,  Colo.,  35  mobile  homes 
v/ere  recently  destroyed  during  a  wind- 
storm of  65  miles  per  hour — $800,000 
worth  of  damage  was  done.  The  cause  of 
the  destruction  was  threefold. 

The  tumbuckles  used  to  fasten  the 
cables  was  not  adequate — they  were 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  instead  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  Inch— the  cable  clamps 
which  attach  the  cable  to  the  tumbuckles 
were  not  properly  tightened;  and  the 
ends  of  the  cables  were  put  2'/2  inches 
into  concrete  rods  which  had  no  holding 
power. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  mobile 
homeowners  are  either  retired  or  young 
persons  just  getting  started  who  have  put 
their  life  savings  and  personal  posses- 
sions in  the  mobile  home,  any  fire  or  loss 
imposes  an  enormous  hardship. 

Warranties  offered  by  mobile  home 
manufacturers  cover  very  few  losses.  The 
warranties  are  oftentimes  a  short  dura- 
tion and  hard  to  comply  with.  Some  com- 
panies, for  example,  require  that  the 
mobile  home  be  returned  to  the  point  of 
purchase  for  repair  under  the  warranty. 

Moreover,  insurance  companies  have 
become  increasingly  reluctant  to  insure 
certain  models  of  mobile  homes  due  to 
the  high  risk  of  loss  Involved.  Insurance 
rates  for  mobile  homes  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  for  standaj-d  homes. 
The  insurance  on  the  average  $6,000  mo- 
bile home  is  approximately  $100.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  insurance  on  a  $40,000 
conventional  home. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day authorizes  the  establishment  of  en- 
forceable uniform  national  safety  stand- 
ards that  will  provide  protection  to  the 
elderly  and  the  very  young  who  purchase 
mobile  homes.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  also 
result  in  the  expanded  use  of  mobile 
homes  as  a  low  cost,  enjoyable  form  of 
living. 

Throughout  the  country  mobile  home 
living  has  burgeoned  and  thousands  of 
more  Americans  will  soon  find  this  low- 
cost  form  of  housing  a  highly  desirable 
alternative  to  site  constructive  homes. 
Senior  citizens  wanting  to  avoid  apart- 
ment dwelling  and  young  people  seeking 
economical  and  comfortable  housing  are 
choosing  the  mobile  home.  If  my  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  I  am  confident  that  the 
mobile  home  industry  will  expand  even 
more  rapidly  as  prospective  purchasers 
will  have  greater  assiu-ance  that  the 
home  they  purchase  meets  basic  safety 
criteria. 

The  legislation  being  offered  today  is 
modeled  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1970.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced, fair  approach  to  the  problem.  The 
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thrust  is  to  establish  minimum,  uniform, 
safety  standards  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  the  use  of  the  mobile  home  as 
a  low  cost,  desirable  form  of  housing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee   of    the    Senate    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I 
believe  that  legislation  relating  to  mobile 
home  safety^  imminent.  The  biH  I  in- 
troduce today  is  similar  to  a  proposal 
already  introduced  by  Congressman  Lou 
Prey  of  Florida  whose  interest  and  con- 
cern  about   mobile   home   construction 
first  drew  my  attention  to  the  great  need 
for  effective  and  reasonable  legislation 
in  this  area.  This  year  both  the  House 
and  Senate  housing  bills  contain  addi- 
tional funds  for  mobile  home  programs. 
In  view  of  this,  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
action  will  be  taken  to  require  minimum 
standards  of  safety  for  all  mobile  homes. 
The  following  Is  an  analysis  of  the 
legislation;  the  Secretary  of  HUD  shall 
through  a  National  Mobile  Home  Safety 
Bureau  establish  Federal  mobile  home 
safety  standards.  In  prescribing  stand- 
ards the  Secretary  shall  consider:  First, 
all  relevant  mobile  home  safety  data; 
second,  craisult   with   the  States;    smd 
third,  consider  whether  any  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable  and 
will  not  place  undue  financial  burden 
on  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  or  result 
in  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  retail 
price  of  mobile  homes. 

The  standards  would  be  established  no 
earlier  than  180  days  after  enactment 
with  revised  standards  at  least  180  days 
later.  A  National  Mobile  Home  Safety 
Advisory  Council  will  be  established.  The 
majority  will  be  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  including  representatives 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
remainder  shall  Include  representatives 
of  the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute Committee  on  Mobile  Homes  and 
Recreational  Vehicles  and  representa- 
tives of  the  mobile  home  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  insurers.  The  Secretary  must 
consult  with  the  Advisory  Coimcil  before 
establishing  or  amending  any  standards. 
These  standards  shall  not  apply  to  the 
sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduction  or  de- 
livery for  introduction  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  any  mobile  home  after  the  first 
purchEise  of  it  in  good  faith  for  purposes 
other  than  resale. 

Once  the  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated, no  person  shall  manufacture  for 
sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  or  de- 
liver for  introduction  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  import  into  the  United  States, 
any  mobile  home  manufactured  unless  it 
conforms  to  such  standards. 

The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
conduct  research  testing,  development, 
and  training  for  the  development  of  new 
standards  and  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  mobile  home  performance 
characteristics  and  accidents  involving 
mobile  homes  and  the  occurrence  of 
death  or  injury  from  such  accidents. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  with  the  advisory  council  a 
thorough  study  of  standards  for  used 
mobile  homes  and  recommend  additional 
legislation  if  he  feels  such  Is  necessary 
within  1  year  after  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 
Each  violation  of  the  prohibited  acts 


outlined  in  section  108  of  the  bill  are  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  penalty  of  $1,000.  Injunc- 
tive relief  is  also  available  in  the  U.S. 
district  courts.  In  addition,  if  a  mobile 
home  does  not  conform  to  applicable 
Federal  mobile  home  safety  standards 
and  it  is  prior  to  a  sale  by  a  distributor 
or  dealer,  the  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor shall  either  repurchase  the  home  at 
his  cost  or  furnish  the  parts  and  costs  of 
installation  to  the  distributor  or  dealer. 
Provision  is  made  for  judicial  review 
for  any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order — standard — issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Inspection  and  investigation  is  author- 
ized as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the 
standards  established.  Designated  em- 
ployees may  enter  at  reasonable  times 
factories  or  warehouses  for  prompt  in- 
spection. Each  manufacturer,  distrlbu-* 
tor,  and  dealer  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records  and  reports  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require.  The  Secretary  may 
also  require  each  manufacturer  to  give 
performance  and  technical  data  to  each 
prospective  purchaser.  Finally,  each 
manufacturer  shall  furnish  to  each  first 
purchaser  and  all  dealers  notification  of 
any  defect  In  a  mobile  home  produced 
that  relates  to  mobile  home  safety  which 
he  has  discovered  after  manufacturing 
such  home  or  which  has  been  discovered 
through  testing  or  inspection  by  the  Na- 
tional Mobile  Home  Safety  Bureau. 

Certification  that  .each  mobile  home 
conforms  to  the  Federal  safety  standards 
shall  also  be  given  by  each  manufacturer 
to  each  distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time 
of  delivery. 

Section  120  of  the  bill  allows  any  State 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  mobile  home 
skfety  standards  if  the  plan  they  submit 
to  the  Secretary  for  such  provides  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  mobile 
home  safety  standards  which  are  as  ef- 
fective in  providing  safe  mobile  homes 
as  is  the  Federal  program.  Detailed  re- 
ports would  still  be  made  by  manufactur- 
ers, distributors,  and  dealers  to  the  Sec- 
retary. And,  the  State  agency  will  make 
such  reports  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. The  Secretary  shall  make  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  way  each  State 
is  carrying  out  its  plan.  Approval  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  States  that 
have  designated  a  State  agency  to  assist 
them  in  identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  mobile  home 
safety  standards  or  in  developing  State 
plans.  The  Federal  share  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent.  Grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent can  also  be  made  to  assist  the  States 
in  administering  and  enforcing  State 
plans  for  mobile  home  safety.  Title  n  in 
the  bill  amends  existing  law  to  provide 
that  loans  made  by  the  FHA,  VA  or  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  may 
only  be  made  for  a  home  that  meets  the 
mobile  home  safety  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  piirpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  insurance  costs, 
property  damage,  personal  Injury,  and  death 
resulting  from  mobile  home  accidents  with- 
out any  substantial  increase  In  the  retail 
price  cf  a  mobile  home.  Therefore.  Congress 
determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
practical  Federal  safety  standards  for  mobile 
homes  In  Interstate  commerce;  to  authorize 
mobile  home  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment: to  encourage  and  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  development  of  State 
mobile  home  safety  programs;  and  to  pro- 
vide that  for  the  purposes  of  any  Federal 
guarantee  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  or  the  making  or  Investing  In 
any  such  loan  by  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association,  each  such  mobile  home  shall 
meet  or  exceed  such  Federal  safety  standards. 
TITLE    I— MOBILE    SAFETY    STANDARDS 

SHORT    TrrLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Mobile  Home  Safety  Standards  Act  of 
1972".  > 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "dealer"  means  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  new 
mobile  homes,  primarily  to  persons  who  In 
good  faith  purchase  any  such  mobile  home 
for  purposes  other  than  resale: 

(2)  "defect"  Includes  any  defect  in  the 
performance,  construction,  components,  or 
materials  of  a  mobile  home; 

(3)  "distributor"  means  any  person  who 
Is  engaged  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
mobile  homes  for  resale; 

(4.J  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  within  a  State  and 
any  place  within  another  State,  or  between 
places  within  the  same  State  through  an- 
other State: 

(5)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing  or  assembling  mo- 
bile homes,  Including  any  person  engaged  In 
Importing  mobile  homes  for  resale: 

(6)  "mobile  homes"  means  a  factory- 
assembled  structure  designed  primarily  for 
use  as  a  dwelling  unit  without  a  permanent 
foundation  and  manufactured  and  equipped 
with  the  necessary  service  connections  so  as 
to  be  readily  movable  as  a  unit  on  its  own 
running  gear; 

(7)  "mobile  home  safety"  means  the  per- 
formance of  a  mobile  home  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  public  Is  protected  against  any 
unreasonable  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  ac- 
cidents due  to  the  design  or  construction  of 
such  mobile  home,  or  any  unreasonable  risk 
of  dewtb  or  Injury  to  the  public  If  such 
accidents  do  occur; 

(8)  "mobile  home  safety  standard"  means 
a  minimum,  practicable  standard  for  mobile 
home  performance  which  meets  the  need  fdr 
mobile  home  safety; 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(10)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa:  and 

(U)  "United  States  district  courts"  means 
the  Federal  District  CourU  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

FEDERAL    MOBILE    HOME    SAFETY    STANDARDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estebllsh 
by  order  appropriate  Federal  mobile  home 
safety  standards.  Each  such  Federal  mobile 
home  safety  standard  shall  be  practicable, 
shall  meet  the  need  for  mobile  home  safety, 
and  shaU  be  stated  in  objective  terms. 
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(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  551  through 
559  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  all  orders  establishing,  amending,  or  re- 
voking a  Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ard under  this  title. 

(c)  'Batch,  order  establishing  a  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standard  shall  specify 
the  date  such  standard  Is  to  take  effect, 
which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  such  order  Is  Issued,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  an 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  publishes  his  reasons  for  such 
finding. 

(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  mobile  home 
safety  standard  established  under  this  title 
is  in  effect,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority  either  to 
establish,  or  to  continue  In  effect,  with  re- 
spect to  any  mobile  home,  any  safe<ty  stand- 
ard applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of  per- 
formance of  such  mobile  home  which  is  not 
eqiial  to  the  Federal  standard. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  order  amend  or 
revoke  any  Federal  mobile  home  safety 
standard  established  under  this  section. 
Such  order  shall  specify  the  date  on  which 
such  amendment  or  revocation  is  to  take 
effect,  which  shall  not  be  sooner  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  or  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  the  order  Is  issued,  un- 
less the  Secretary  finds,  for  good  cause 
shown,  that  an  earlier  or  later  effective  date 
is  in  the  public  interest,  and  publishes  his 
reasons  for  such  finding. 

(f)  In  prescribing  standards  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  consider  relevant  available  mobile 
home  safety  data.  Including  the  results  of 
the  research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
iiatipn  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
title,  and  those  activities  conducted  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute  Com- 
mittee on  Mobile  Homes  and  Recreational 
Vehicles  to  determine  how  to  best  protect 
the  public: 

(2)  consult  with  such  State  or  Interstate 
agencies  (Including  legislative  committees) 
as  he  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  mobile 
home  for  which  It  Is  prescribed; 

(4)  consider  whether  any  such  standard 
will  place  an  undue  financial  burden  upon 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  mobile 
homes; 

(5)  consider  whether  any  such  standard 
will  result  in  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
retail  price  of  mobile  homes;   and 

(6)  consider  the  extent  to  which  any  such 
standard  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  (g)  The  Secretary 
shall  Issue  initial  Federal  mobile  home  safety 
standards  upon  the  expiration  of  the  one 
hundred  eighty-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  new  and  revised  Federal  mo- 
bile home  safety  standards  under  this  title 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  three  hundred 
sixty-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    MOBILE    HOME   SAFETY    AOVISOBT 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Mobile  Home  Safety  Advisory 
Council,  a  majority  of  which  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public.  Including 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  remainder  shaU  Include 
members  of  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute  Committee  on  Mobile  Homes 
and  Recreational  Vehicles  and  representa- 
tives of  mobile  home  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  Insurers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Advisory  Council  before  establishing,  amend- 
ing, or  revoking  any  mobile  home  safety 
standard  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 


(c)  Members  of  the  National  Mobile  Home 
Safety  Advisory  Council  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  (In- 
cluding traveltlme)  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Such 
members,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. Payments  under  this  section  shall 
not  render  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW   OF   OXDES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  (1)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order  under 
section  103,  any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  order  when  It  is  effective 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  order  is  Issued  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  bvislness,  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
Secretary  based  his  order,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceeding l)efore  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additloiUD  evidence  (and  evidence 
in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation.  If  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  orig- 
inal order,  wtlh  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  pargraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection; 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  order  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  701  through  706  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  J)art,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  m  section  1254  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  siu-vive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  ha  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  interested  party  at  bis  request  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be 
admissible  in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  under 
or  in  respect  of  this  title,  irrespective  of 
whether  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
order  have  previously  been  initiated  or  be- 
come final  under  subsection  (a). 

RESEARCH,    TESTING,    DEVELOPMENT,     ANB 
TRAINING 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
research,  testing,  development,  and  training 


necessary  to  carry  out  the  i>urpo6es  of  this 
title,    including,    but    not    limited    to— 

(1)  collecting  data  from  any  source  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  mobile  home  performance  charac- 
teristics and  (A)  accidents  involving  mobile 
homes,  and  (B)  the  occurrence  of  death,  or 
personal  injury  resulting  from  such  acci- 
dents; 

(2)  procuring  (by  negotiation  or  other- 
wise) experimental  and  other  mobile  homes 
for   research    and   testing   purposes; 

(3)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  test 
mobile  homes  and  reimbursing  the  pro- 
(jeeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal  Into  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct research,  testing,  development,  and 
training  as  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  making 
grants  for  the  conduct  of  such  research, 
testlnf ,  development,  and  training  to  States, 
interstate  agencies,  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. 

(c)  Whenever  he  Federal  contribution  for 
any  research  or  development  activity  au- 
thorized by  this  title  encouraging  mobile 
home  safety  is  niore  than  minimal,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  in  any  contract,  grant, 
or  other  arrangement  for  such  research  or 
development  activity,  provisions  effective  to 
insure  that  all  information,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public.  Noth- 
ing herebi  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  Tiackground  patent  of  any  right 
which  he  may  have  thereunder. 

COOPERATION    WITH    PUBLIC    AND    PRTVATB 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
advise,  assist,  and  cooperate  with,  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  State  and 
other  Interested  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, Including  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute  Committee  on  Mobile  Homes 
and  Recreational  Vehicles,  in  tlie  planning 
and  development  of — 

(1)  mobile  home  safety  standards;   and 

(2)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  compliance  with  mobile  home 
safety  standards. 

PROHIBITEO     ACTS 

Sec  108.  (a)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  import  into  the 
United  States,  any  mobile  home  majiufac- 
tured  on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable  Fed- 
eral mobile  home  safety  standard  takes  af- 
fect under  this  title  unless  it  Is  In  conform- 
ity with  such  standard,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

(2)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  or  fall  to  malCe  reports  or  provide 
information,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry 
or  inspection,  as  required  under  section 
112; 

(3)  fall  to  Issue  a  certificate  reqvilred  by 
section  114,  or  issue  a  certificate  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  mobile  home  conforms  to  all 
applicable  Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ards, if  such  person  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care  has  reason  to  know  that  such  certifi- 
cate is  false  or  misleading  in  a  material  re- 
spect; or 

(4)  fail  to  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect as  required  by  section  1 13. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  ^ply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  of  any  mobile 
home  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  In  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale.  In  or- 
der to  assure  a  continuing  and  effective  na- 
tional mobile  home  safety  program,  1ft  is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  enooiurage  Vtkt  tAap- 
tlon  of  State  Inspection  of  used  mobile 
homes.  Therefore,  to  tliat  end  the  Secretary 
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shaU  conduct  a  thorough  study  and  inves- 
tigation to  determine  the  adequacy  of  mobile 
home  safety  standards  and  mobile  home  In- 
spection requirements  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  used  mobU?»home  vehicles  in  each 
State,  and  the  effect  of  programs  authorized 
by  this  title  upon  such  standards,  require- 
ments, and  procedures  for  used  mobile 
homes,  and  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
results  of  such  study,  and  recommendations 
for  such  additional  legislation  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  report,  but  no  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  submission  of  such  re- 
port, the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  and  such  interested  public  and 
private  agencies  and  groups  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable, shall  establish  uniform  Federal  mo- 
bile home  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
used  mobile  homes.  Such  standards  shall  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  mobile  home  safety  per- 
formance. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
amend  or  revoke  such  standards  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  establishes  that 
he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  in  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  that  such  mobile  home  is 
not  in  conformity  with  applicable  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standards,  or  to  any  per- 
son who,  prior  to  such  first  purchase,  holds 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  of  such  mobile  home,  to  the  effect 
that  such  mobile  home  conforms  to  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ards, unless  such  person  knows  that  such 
mobile  home  does  not  so  conform. 

(3)  A  mobile  home  offered  for  importation 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  refused  admission  into  the 
United  States  under  Joint  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary;  except  that  the  Secre^ry  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  such 
regulations,  provide  for  authorizing  the  im- 
portation of  such  mobile  home  Into  the 
United  States  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond) 
as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  in- 
sure that  any  such  mobile  home  will  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  any  applicable 
Federal  mobile  home  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed under  this  title,  or  will  be  exported 
or  abandoned  to  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  permit 
the  temporary  importation  of  any  mobile 
home  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  In  good 
faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  mobile  home  in- 
tended solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled-  or 
tagged  on  the  mobile  home  itself  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  container,  if  any,  which  is  ex- 
ported. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  mobile 
home  safety  standard  issued  under  this  title 
does  not  exempt  any  person  from  any  lia- 
bility under  common  law. 

CIVIL  PENALTY 

Sec  109.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  section  108,  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  such 
violation.  Such  violation  of  a  provision  of 
section  108,  or  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der, shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
with  respect  to  each  mobile  home  or  with 
respect  to  each  failure  or  refusal  to  allow 
or  perform  an  act  required  thereby,  except 
that  the  maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not 
exceed  $400,000  for  any  related  series  of  vio- 
lations. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busl- 
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ness  of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity  of 
the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The  amount 
of  such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged. 

JURISDICTION     AND     VENUE 

Sec  ;io.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title, 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the 
introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction,  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  any  mobile  home  which 
is  determined,  prior  to  the  first  purchase  of 
such  mobile  home  in  good  faith  for  purposes 
other  than  resale,  not  to  conform  to  ap- 
plicable Federal  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title,  upon 
petition  by  the  appropriate  United  States  at- 
torney or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  injunctive  relief 
is  contemplated  and  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views,  and,  except  In 
the  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful  violation, 
shall  afford  him  reasonable  oppoi^.unity  to 
achieve  compliance.  The  failure  to  give  such 
notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act.  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  109(a)  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or  in  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  is  found  or  is 
an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an 
inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found. 

(d)  In  any  actions  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  section  109(a), 
subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may  run 
into  any  other  district. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer offering  a  mobile  home  for  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  to  designate  in 
writing  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  all 
administrative  and  Judicial  processes,  notices, 
orders,  decisions  and  requirements  may  be 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  manufac- 
tiu-er,  and  to  file  such  designation  with  the 
Secretary,  which  designation  may  from  time 
to  time  be  changed  by  like  writing,  similarly 
filed.  Service  of  all  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial processes,  notices,  orders,  decisions  and 
requirements  may  be  made  upon  such  manu- 
facturer by  service  upon  such  designated 
agent  at  his  office  or  usual  place  of  residence 
with  like  effect  as  if  made  personally  upon 
such  manufacturer,  and  in  default  of  such 
designation  of  such  agent,  service  of  process, 
notice,  order,  requirement  or  decision  in  any 
proceeding  before  the  Secretary  or  in  any 
Judicial  proceeding  for  enforcement  of  this 
title  or  any  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  made  by  posting  such  proc- 
ess, notice,  order,  requirement  or  decision  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

NONCOMPLIANCE  ♦iTH  STANDARDS 

Sec  111.  (a)  If  any  mobile  home  Is  deter- 
mined not  to  conform  to  applicable  Federal 
mobUe  home  safety  standards,  or  contains  a 
defect  which  relates  to  mobile  home  safety, 
after  the  sale  of  such  mobile  h<»ne  by  a 


manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a  distributor 
or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  such  mo- 
bile home  by  such  distributor  or  dealer — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  immediately  repurchase 
such  mobile  home  from  such  distributor  or 
dealer  at  the  price  paid  by  such  distributor 
or  dealer,  plus  all  transportation  charges  in- 
volved and  a  reasonable  reimbursement  of 
not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  month  of  such 
price  paid  prorated  from  the  date  of  notice 
of  such  nonconformance  to  the  date  of  re- 
purchase by  the  mahufactvu-er  or  distributor; 
or 

(2)  the  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the 
case  may  be.  at  his  own  expense,  shall  Im- 
mediately furnish  the  purchasing  distributor 
or  dealer  the  required  conforming  part  or 
parts  or  equipment  for  installation  by  the 
distributor  or  dealer  on  or  in  such  mobile 
home,  and  for  the  Installation  involved  the 
manufacturer  shall  reimburse  such  distribu- 
tor or  dealer  for  the  reasonable  value  of  such 
installation  plus  a  reasonable  reimbursement 
of  not  less  than  1  per  centum  per  month  of 
the  manufacturer's  or  distributor's  selling 
price  prorated  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such 
nonconformance  to  the  date  such  vehicle  is 
brought  into  conformance  with  applicable 
Federal  standards,  so  long  as  the  distributor 
or  dealer  proceeds  with  reasonable  diligence 
with  the  installation  after  the  required  part 
or  equipment  Is  received. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  manufacturer  or 
distributor  refuses  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  then  the  distributor  or  dealer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  "vhom  such  noncon- 
forming mobile  home  has  been  sold  may 
bring  suit  against  such  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  such  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  resides,  or  is  found, 
or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  x)ntroversy,  and  shall  recover  the 
damage  by  him  sustained,  as  well  as  all  court 
costs  plus  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  Any 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  forever  barred  unless  commended  within 
three  years  after  the  cause  of  action  shall 
have  accrued. 

(c)  The  value  of  such  Installations  and 
such  reasonable  reimbursements  as  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  failing 
such  agreement,  by  the  court  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

INSPECTION       OF      MOBILE       HOMES      AND 
RECORDS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  Inspection  and  investiga- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standards  established  un- 
der this  title.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney 
General  and,  when  appropriate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  any  information  ob- 
tained indicating  noncompliance  with  such 
standards,  for  appropriate  action. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are 
authorized — 

(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in 
which  mobile  homes  are  manufactured,  or 
held  for  introduction  into  interstate  com- 
merce, or  are  held  for  sale  after  introduc- 
tion; and 

(2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reason- 
able manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment. 

Each  such  inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(c)  Every  manufacturer,  distributor,  and 
dealer  of  mobile  homes  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  talm 
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to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  dealer  has  acted  or  Is  act- 
ing in  compliance  with  this  title  and  mo- 
bile home  safety  standards  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  and  shall,  upon  request  of 
an  ofDcer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee  to 
Inspect  appropriate  books,  papers,  records, 
and  documents  relevant  to  determining 
whether  such  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
dealer  has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  title  and  mobile  home  safety  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  such.|jerform- 
ance  data  and  other  technical  data  related 
to  performance  and  safety  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
the  manufacturer  to  give  such  notification  of 
such  performance  and  technical  data  that 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purftoses  of  this  Act,  to— 

( 1 )  each  prospective  purchaser  of  a  mobile 
home  before  its  first  sale  for  purposes  other 
than  resale  at  each  location  where  any  such 
manufacturer's  mobile  homes  are  offered  for 
sale  by  a  person  with  whom  such  manufac- 
turer has  a  contractual,  proprietary,  or  other 
legal  relationship  in  a  manner  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  which 
may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  printed 
matter  (A)  available  for  retention  by  such 
prospective  purchaser  and  (B)  sent  by  mail 
to  such  prospective  purchaser  upon  his  re- 
quest; and 

(2)  the  first  person  who  purchases  a  mo- 
bile home  for  purposes  other  than  resale,  at 
the  time  of  such  purchsise.  or  in  printed  mat- 
ter placed  in  the  mobile  home. 

(e)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
Bbsdl  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this 
title  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  un- 
der this  title.  Ni^thlng  in  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  under 
his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

NOTmCATION    OF    DEFECTS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile 
homes  shall  furnish  notification  of  any  defect 
In  any  mobile  home  produced  by  such  manu- 
facturer which  he  determines.  In  good  faith, 
relates  to  mobile  home  safety,  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  mobile  home,  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  such  manufacturer  has  dis- 
covered such  defeat. 

(b)  The  notification  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  accomplished — 

(1)  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  purcha.ser 
(not  including  any  dealer  of  such  manufac- 
turer) of  the  mobile  home  containing  such  a 
defect,  and  to  any  subsequent  purchaser  to 
whom  has  been  transferred  any  warranty  on 
such  mobile  home;   and 

(2)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  expe- 
ditious means  fb  the  dealer  or  dealers  of 
such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  mobile 
home  was  delivered. 

(c)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of 
such  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  mo- 
bile home  safety  reasonably  related  to  such 
defect,  and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  repair  such  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  rep- 
resentative copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  of  such 
manufactiu-er  or  purchasers  of  mobile  homes 
of  such  manufacturer  regarding  any  defect 
in  such  mobile  home  sold  or  serviced  by  such 
dealer.  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  ao  much 


of  the  Information  contained  In  such  notice 
or  other  information  obtained  under  section 
112va)  to  the  public  as  he  deems  will  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but 
he  shall  not  disclose  any  Information  which 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If  through  testing.  Inspection,  inves- 
tigation, or  research  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  title,  or  examination  of  reports  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or  other- 
wise, the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
mobile  home — 

(1)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  mobile  home  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  103;  or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to 
mobile  home  safety; 

then  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  mobile  home  of  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply.  The  notice  shall  con- 
tain the  findings  of  the  Secretary  and  shall 
Include  all  information  upon  which  the 
findings  are  based.  The  Secretary  shall  afford 
such  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views  and  evidence  in  support 
thereof,  to  establish  that  there  Is  no  failure 
of  compliance  or  that  the  alleged  defect 
does  not  affect  mobile  home  safety.  If  after 
such  presentation  by  the  manufacturer  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  mobile  home 
does  not  comply  with  applicable  Federal 
safety  standards,  or  contains  a  defect  which 
relates  to  mobile  home  safety,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  the  manufacturer  to  furnish 
the  notification  specified  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  to  the  purchaser  of  such 
mobile  home  as  provided  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Every  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes 
shall  maintain  a  record  of  the  name  8uid 
address  of  the  first  purchaser,  other  than  a 
dealer  or  distributor,  of  each  mobile  home 
produced  by  that  manufacturer.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish,  by  order,  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  manufacturers  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  such  records.  In- 
cluding procedures  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  to  assist  manufac- 
turers to  secure  the  Information  required 
by  this  subsection  which  will  not  affect  the 
obligation  of  manufacturers  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  procedures  shall  be  reasonable 
for  the  particular  type  of  mobile  home  for 
which  they  are  prescribed. 

CERTIFICATION     OF     CONFORMITT     WITH    -SAFPrT 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  114.  Every  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor of  a  mobile  home  shall  furnish  to  the 
distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  each  such  mobile  home  by  such  manu- 
facturer, the  certification  that  each  such 
mobile  home  conforms  to  all  applicable 
Federal  safety  standards.  Such  certification 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag  per- 
manently affixed  to  each  such  mobile 
home. 

NATIONAL     MOBILE     HOME     SAFETT     BUREAU 

Sec.  115.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  through  a  National 
Mobile  Home  Safety  Bureau  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Bureau"),  which  he  shall 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  Bureau  shall  be 
headed  by  a  MobUe  Home  Safety  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  appointed 
with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  to  discharge 
efficiently  the  powers  and  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  him  pursuant  to  this  title.  The 
Director  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

EFFECT    UPON    ANTTTRUST    LAWS 

Sec.  lis.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
jttiall  be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 


trust laws  of  the  United  States  any  conduct 
that  would  otherwise  be  unlawful  under 
such  laws,  or  to  prohibit  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  any  conduct 
that  would  be  lawful  under  such  laws. 

USE    OF    RESEARCH    AND    TESTING    FACILITIES    OF 
PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

Sec  117.  The  Secretary,  In  exercising  the 
authority  under  this  title,  shall  utilize  the 
services,  research  and  testing  facilities  of 
public  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable in  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec  118.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

ANNUAL    REPORT   TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  .119.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  be"  re- 
stricted to  ( 1 )  a  thorough  statistical  com- 
pilation of  the  accidents  and  Injuries  oc- 
curring in  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  Federal 
mobile  home  safety  standards  prescribed  or 
in  effect  In  such  year;  (3)  the  degree  of 
observance  of  applicable  Federal  mobllV 
home  standards;  (4)  a  summary  of  all  cur- 
rent research  grants  and  contracts  together 
with  a  description  of  the  problems  to  be 
considered  by  such  grants  and  contracts; 
(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation,  including 
relevant  policy  recommedatlons.  of  research 
activities  completed  and  technological  prog- 
ress achieved  during  such  year;  (6)  a  state- 
ment of  enforcement  actions  including  Ju- 
dicial decisions,  settlements,  or  pendiiig  liti- 
gation during  such  year;  (7)  the  extent  to 
which  technical  Information  was  dissemi- 
nated to  the  scientific  conununlty  and 
consumer-oriented  Information  was  made 
available  to  mobile  home  owners;  and  (8) 
a  list  of  all  State  plans  In  effect  pursuant 
to  section  120  and  an  evaluation  of  each 
such  plan. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  contain  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  promote  co- 
operation among  the  several  States  In  ~the 
Improvement  of  mobile  home  safety  and  to 
strengthen  the  national  mobile  home  pro- 
gram. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
prevent  any  State  agency  or  court  from 
asserting  Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over 
any  mobile  home  safety  issue  with  respect 
to  which  no  standard  has  been  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section   103. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  of  mobile  home  safety  standards 
relating  to  any  safety  issue  with  respect  to 
which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  estab- 
lished under  section  103,  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  State  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b), 
or  any  modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  in 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  the  plan  throughout  the  State; 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  mobile  home  safety  standards 
which  are  or  will  be  at  least  as  effective  in 
providing  safe  mobile  homes  as  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  103; 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  factories,  warehouses,  or  estab- 
lishments in  such  State  in  which  mobile 
homes  are  manufactured,  and  which  Is  at 
leskst  as  effective  as  that  provided  In  sec- 
tion 112; 
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(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal  au- 
thority and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards; 

(5)  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards; 

(6)  requires  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  dealers  in  such  State  to  make  reports 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  State  plan 
v/ere  not  in  effect;  and 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b).  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so  doing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b) ,  he  may, 
but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exeix:ise  his 
authority  under  sections  106,  108,  109.  112, 
and  113  with  respect  to  comparable  standards 
esUblished  under  section  103  for  the  period 
specified  In  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
until  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  are  being  ap- 
plied, but  he  shall  not  make  such  determi- 
nation for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plan's  approval  under  subsection  (c).  Upon 
making  the  determination  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 108.  109.  Ill,  112,  and  113,  and  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  section  103  of  this 
title,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
mobile  home  safety  issues  covered  under  the 
plan,  but  the  Secretary  may  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  aljove  provisions  in  any  pre- 
ceding commenced  under  section  108  or  109 
before  the  date  of  determination. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  inspections,  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  in  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section 
Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan,  he  shall  notify  the 
State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval 
of  such  plan.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  by 
such  State  agency  such  plan  shall  cease  to 
1)«  In  effect,  but  the  State  may  retain  Juris- 
diction In  any  case- commenced  before  the 
withdrawal  of  the  plan  in  order  to  enfprce 
mobile  home  standards  under  the  plan  when- 
ever the  issues  Involved  do  not  relate  to  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan. 

(g)  Each  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  each 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  filing  in 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located  within 
thirty  days  foUowlng  receipt  of  notice  of  such 
decision,  a  petlUon  to  modify  or  set  aside 
In  whole  or  In  part  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tory. A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  served  upon  the  Secretary,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  shaU  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  decision 
complained  of  was  issued  as  provided  Jn  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  Un- 
less the  court  finds  that  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision m  rejecting  a  proposed  State  plan  or 
withdrawing  hte  approval  of  such  a  plan  Is 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence  the 
court  shall  affirm  the  Secretary's  decision 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 
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CaiANTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  the  SUtes  which  have  des- 
ignated a  State  agency  under  section  120  to 
assist  them — 

(1)  In  Identifying  their  needs  and  reponsl- 
bllltles  In  the  area  of  mobile  home  safety 
standards;  or  ,  ' 

(2)  In  developing  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 120. 

(b)  The  Governor  of  each  such  State  shall 
designate  the  appropriate  State  agency  for 
receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Any  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
review  and  either  accept  or  reject  such  ap- 
plication. 

(d)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
application.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share 
for  all  States  under  such  subsection  is  not 
the  same,  the  differences  among  the  States 
shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of  objective 
criteria. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  mo- 
bile home  safety  contained  in  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
120  of  this  title.  The  Federal  share  for  each 
State  grant  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  to 
the  State  of  such  a  program.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  shall  be  applicable 
in  determining  the  Federal  share  under  this 
subsection. 


the  mobile  home  safety  standards  estab- 
lished under  the  National  Mobile  Home 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1972;   and 

"(2)  the  lot.  If  any.  meets  or  exceeds 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
for  the  planning,  maintenance,  and  devel- 
opment of  mobile  home  sites  which  are 
attractive  residential  areas  and  which  are 
free  from,  and  do  not  substantially  con- 
tribute  to,  adverse  scenic  or  environmental 
conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  assuring  compliance 
with  such  mobile  home  safety  standards, 
the  AdmlnLstrator  shall  from  time  to  time 
inspect  the  manufacturing  process  of  mo- 
bile homes  to  be  sold  to  veterans  and  con- 
duct random  onsite  inspections  of  mobile 
homes  purchased  with  assistance  under 
this  chapter.";   and 

(2)  striking  out  "standards  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator"  in  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  "safety  standards  required". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  204.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  lean  applica- 
tion filed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  or  section  1819  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be 
after  the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  this 
Act. 


AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  122.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  123.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  one 
hundred  eighty-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— CHANGES  IN  EXISTINO  LAW 

HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN  ACT  OF  1933 

Sec  201.  The  third  paragraph  of  section 
6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
(12  U£.C.  1464(c))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(B)  any  loan  made  for  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  which  meets  or  exceeds  the 
mobile  home  safety  standards  established 
under  the  National  Mobile  Home  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1972." 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    ACT 

Sec.  202.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  US.C.  1703  (a) )  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  llvablllty  and  dura- 
bility of  the  mobile  home  and"  in  clause  (1)  • 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semll 
colon  at  the  end  of  clause  (1) ;  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  ••• 
and  (ill)  reqiUre  that  the  mobile  home 
meets  or  exceeds  the  mobile  home  safety 
standards  established  under  the  National 
Mobile  Home  Safety  Standards  Act  of 
1972." 

TTTLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec  203.  Section  1819  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  No  l«an  for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  shall  be  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion unless — 

"(1)    the  mobile  home  meets  or  exceeds 


By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth)  : 

S.J.  Res.  233.  A  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  on  the  last  Mon- 
day of  May  of  each  year  as  "National 
Natural  History  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day morning  Senator  Roth  and  I  had 
the  honor  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony  for  the  new  Delaware  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

Our  colleagues  wUl  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  is  the  first  new  natural 
history  museum  in  our  country  in  more 
than  half  a  century.  I  think  this  new 
museum,  the  gift  of  a  young  ornithologist 
from  Delaware.  John  du  Pont,  symbolizes 
a  new  national  interest  in  natural  his- 
tory. 

All  Delawareans  are  proud  of  this  new 
museum.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
opening  of  the  Delaware  Museum  is  a 
fitting  time  to  recognize  the  national  im- 
portance of  natural  history  studies. 

President  Nixon  pointe^ut;  this  great 
contribution  In  a  letter  tjp/Jprote  last  week 
extending  his  "congratulations  for  this 
important  addition  to  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  the  American 
people." 

The  President  went  on  to  discuss  in 
some  detail  the  vital  role  that  the  collec- 
tions in  our  natural  history  museums  can 
play  in  creating  a  better  environment 
for  all  Americans : 

This  event  provides  me  with  great  satis- 
faction also  because  of  the  reeearch  the  Mu- 
seum anticipates  with  respect  to  the  serious 
environmental  problems  of  our  Mld-AtlanUc 
coastal  zone.  lU  study  collections,  like  those 
of  other  major  natural  history  museums,  pro- 
vide the  nation  with  historic  insights  Into 
such  problems,  as  weU  as  the  means  for  set- 
ting rational  environmental  standards. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Roth  and  I  are 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  that 
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will  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  the  last  Monday  of 
May  each  year  as  "National  Natural  His- 
tory Week." 

Such  a  national  week  will  give  great- 
er recognition  to  the  important  contribu- 
tion of  our  Nations  natural  history 
museums. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  several  newspaper 
articles  concerning  the  opening  of  the 
Delaware  Museum  of  Natural  History 
also  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  along  with  welcoming  remarks 
by  Mr.  du  Pont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  233 

Whereas  the  study  of  natural  history 
broadens  our  understanding  of  the  environ- 
ment; 

Whereas  the  study  of  natural  history  gives 
mankind  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  need 
to  protect  rare  and  endangered  species; 

Whereas  the  Delaware  Museum  of  Natural 
History  opened  in  May  of  1972:  ^nd 

Whereas  the  Delaware  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  the  first  natural  history  museum 
to  be  opened  in  the  United  States  in  more 
than  half  a  century:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Is- 
sue annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  the  last  Monday  of  May 
of  each  year  "National  Natural  History  Week", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

(From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)   Evening 

Journal.  May  9,  1972 1 

Natural  History  Museum  Will  Open 

Saturday 

U.S.  Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs  will  be  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  Saturday's  dedication  of  the 
new  Delaware  Museum  for  Natural  History  on 
the  Kennett  Pike. 

The  museum  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
built  In  the  United  States  since  1910  and  Is 
Intended  as  a  research  center  as  well  as  to 
display  various  kinds  of  mammals,  birds  and- 
sea  shells. 

The  ceremony  will  be  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  museum  at  10  a.m.,  one  hour 
after  the  museum  is  opened  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time. 

Dr.  E.  Berkeley  Tompkins,  directory  of  the 
Division  of  Historical  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
representing  Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson,  will 
also  be  a  speaker. 

John  E.  duPont.  who  started  planning  the 
museum  In  1957  when  he  was  still  in  college, 
will  close  the  program  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  museum  and  a  description  of  its  aims 
and  objectives. 

More  than  one  million  bird  eggs  and  thou- 
sands of  sea  shells,  many  of  them  collected 
by  Du'Pont  himself  throughout  the  world,  are 
stored  In  the  research  area  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  museum  which  is  not  open  to  the 
public. 

The  visitor  to  the  museum  first  sees  a  cor- 
ridor lined  with  dioramas  of  birds  in  their 
native  habitats,  with  water  colors  and  other 
exhibits. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  large  cir- 
cular area.  In  Its  center  is  a  large  craggy 
rock  with  several  eagles'  nests  on  top,  with 
eagles  perched  nearby.  There  are  large  tree 
trunks  with  big  birds  at  rest  on  the  limbs. 


Surrounding  this  central  exhibit  are  more 
dioramas  of  different  species  of  birds  and 
mammAls.  Leading  off  this  circular  area  is 
another  corridor  with  displays  of  more  birds, 
and  one  showing  a  wide  variety  of  eggs  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  striking  exhibit  Is  imder  the  floor  so 
that  the  visitor  can  look  down  as  if  he  were 
peering  Into  clear  water.  He  will  see  various 
types  of  shells  and  coral  as  they  appear  on 
the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

A  large  vertical  exhibit  of  colored  shells 
may  be  viewed  through  clear  glass  on  one 
side  and  through  rippled  glass,  simulating 
water,  on  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  this  corridor  is  a  huge  repro- 
duction of  a  waterhole  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Mt.  Keyna  in  Africa.  In  this  display  are  im- 
pala.  a  warthog.  a  bush  pig,  gnus  and  a  secre- 
tary bird. 

Along  the  walls  surrounding  the  exhibit 
are  dioramas  of  other  mammals.  One  shows  a 
Delaware  stream  with  an  otter  with  a  fish  in 
Its  mouth  emerging  from  the  stream  while  a 
blue  jay  flies  overhead.  The  other  shows  a 
scene  in  a  state  forest  with  a  deer  and  other 
animals. 

These  are  among  the  100  exhibits  visitors 
will  view  starting  Saturday. 

The  museum  will  be  open  Wednesdays 
through  Saturdays  from  9  to  4  and  on  Sun- 
days from  1  to  5.  It  will  be  closed  on  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays. 

Admission  is  $1.25  for  adults  and  75  cents 
for  children  through  16. 

Du  Point  is  chairman  of  the  museum's 
board  of  trustees.  Other  officers  are  Charles 
Robinson,  vice  president;  J.  H.  Tyler,  Mc- 
Connell,  treasurer,  and  Peggy  Mahler,  secre- 
tary. 

Other  trustees  are  J.  Edgar  Rhodas.  PhUlp 
Williamson,  Dean  Amadon.  John  M.  Martin, 
Robert  C.  Myers,  Richard  W.  Thornington, 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  du  Pont. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  May  12, 
1972) 

Weekend  Welcomes  a  Pine  New  Museum 

A  million  seashells  and  100,000  eggs.  A 
giant  clam  and  wild  African  animals  which 
glower,  un-caged,  right  beside  you. 

Part  of  the  scenario  for  the  next  Stanley 
Kubrick  science-flctlon  production?  No.  It's 
just  some  of  the  things  you  can  expect  to 
find  Inside  the  new  Delaware  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  opens  its  doors 
Saturday. 

The  Institution,  the  first  major  museum  of 
natural  history  to  be  constructed  in  the 
country  since  1910.  will  open  to  the  public 
at  10  A.M.  Saturday  (1  P.M.  Sunday)  in 
Greenville.  Del.,  near  Wilmington. 

The  multi-million-dollar  Institution 
houses  the  largest  egg  collection  In  the 
world— 100,000  sets.  It  also  features  collec- 
tions of  rare  seashells,  birds  and  mammals. 

Visitors  to  the  public  viewing  areas  on  the 
first  floor  will  see  100  exhibits.  A  glass  floor 
reveals  mollusks  In  their  natural  habitat. 
Nearby,  the  giant  clam  shell  Is  three  feet  long 
and  weighs  400  pounds. 

In  the  center  hall,  devoted  to  birds,  two 
wedge-tailed  eagles  from  Australia  perch 
menacingly  on  a  boulder,  surrounded  by 
stuffed  birds  from  species  found  throughout 
the  world — many  of  them  shown  in  their 
natural  habitats. 

"We  hope  to  stimulate  a  renaissance  of 
this  kind  of  Institution  throughout  the  coun- 
try," said  John  E.  du  Pont,  a  33-year-old 
ornithologist  and  member  of  the  wealthy 
Delaware  family  who  first  conceived  of  the 
museum  when  he  was  a  teenager.  He  is  now 
its  director. 

"Too  frequently,  we  have  seen  significant 
collections  neglected  and  even  abandoned  In 
the  great  museums  of  natural  history  here 
and  abroad,"  duPont  said,  because  scientific 
Interest  and  financial  support  have  flagged. 

An  African  wildlife  scene  believed  to  be 
the  only  exhibit  of  iU  kind  where  the  ani- 


mals are  shown  without  glass  enclosures 
dominates  the  Hall  of  Mammals. 

In  the  environment  exhibit,  the  Delaware 
marshlands  and  local  seashore  exhibits  Illus- 
trate the  way  In  which  the  tiny  state's  coastal 
marsh  system  is  being  threatened. 

Admission  Is  $1.25  for  adults  and  75  cents 
for  children.  Take  Rte.  52  South  off  U.S.  1 
South,  past  Rte.  202,  to  Greenville. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  19721 
Delaware  Gets  Nature  Museum — Institute 

Will  Study  Ecology  of  Marine  Life  and 

Birds 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Greenville,  Del.,  May  6. — The  first  major 
museum  of  natural  history  to  be  established 
in  this  country  since  1910  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  here  next  Saturday. 

The  multl-mllllon-dollar  Institution,  the 
Delaware  Museum  of  Natural  History,  will  be 
directed  by  John  Eleuthere  du  Pont. 

The  33 -year-old  Ornithologist  said  In  an 
Interview  at  the  spacious  buff-and-whlte  mu- 
seum that  he  hoped  It  would  stimulate  re- 
newed Interest  In  a  science  that  has  not  had 
a  new  museum  since  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Natural  History  opened  62  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  Is  not  the  first  naturalist  In 
his  family.  Eleuthere  Ireneo  du  Pont  de 
Nemours,  his  noted  forebear,  was  a  botanist 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States  In  1800. 
But  botany  did  not  provide  sufficient  income 
for  him,  and  In  1802  he  founded  the  ex- 
plosives company  that  bore  his  name  and  he 
manufactured  black  powder  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brandywlne  River  near  the  site  of  the  new 
museum. 

ecological  surveys 

John  du  Pont  told  an  Interviewer  that  the 
Delaware  museum  would  sponsor  research  on 
ecological  problems.  Including  surveys  of 
moUusk  and  other  life  of  the  Delaware -Mary- 
land-Virginia peninsula. 

Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson,  formerly  a  du 
Pont  Company  official,  sponsored  last  year 
conservation  legislation  that  prohibits  heavy 
Industry  from  Delaware  coastal  zones. 

Mr.  du  Pont  said  that  preservation  of 
natural  coastal  areas  was  of  crucial  Im- 
portance because  marine  life  that  breeds  In 
marshy  water  would  be  destroyed  by  Indus- 
trial development. 

The  museum,  with  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  birds'  eggs  in  the  world,  has  been 
serving  government  and  other  environmental 
researchers  ever  sdnce  construction  of  the 
Just-completed  two-story  building  was  far 
enough  along  to  move  in  the  first  collections 
of  specimens. 

PESTICIDE     studies     SET 

In  studies  on  the  effects  of  pesticides,  for 
example,  older  egg  shells  at  the  museum  are 
compared  for  chemical  content  and  thickness 
with  pesticide-damaged  shells  of  today. 

The  museum  has  100,000  sets  of  birds'  eggs, 
principally  from  collections  throughout  the 
world  acquired  by  Mr.  du  Pont  for  the  non- 
profit education  institution.  The  largest 
group  came  from  a  museum  In  TWng,  Eng- 
land, that  lacked  space  for  Its  collection. 

Other  major  displays  In  the  Delaware 
museum  are  Philippine  and  Mexican  birds 
and  from  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  museum  has  a  million  seashells,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  its  kind, 
particularly  from  the  area  stretching  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Hawaii. 

Of  100  exhibits  mounted  for  the  opening, 
one  of  the  most  unusual  Is  underfoot.  Visi- 
tors walking  on  glass  look  down  through  It 
to  see  mollusks  depicted  in  their  natural 
habitat  in  Australia's  Great  Barrier  Reef.  The 
denizens  include  giant  clams  three  feet  long 
that  weighs  400  pounds. 

CHILDHOOD    INTEREST 

Mr.  du  Pont  began  collecting  shells  on 
Delaware  beaches  at  the  age  of  12  and  con- 
ceived the  Idea  for  the  museum  when  he 
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was  a  teenager.  He  received  a  degree  in  ma- 
rine biology  at  the  University  of  Miami.  He 
began  traveling  to  the  PhiUpplnes  to  coUect 
specimens  as  early  as  1958,  and  he  is  the 
author  of  a  new  book,  "Philippine  Birds," 
Just  published  by  the  museum. 

The  museum  wUl  publish  other  books  by 
staff  members  in  the  future.  Among  them 
will  be  s  monograph  on  the  kingfishers  of 
the  world  and  a  book  on  the  birds  of  the 
central  Pacific. 

The  quarterly  publication  Nautilus  will  be 
edited  at  the  museum.  Scientific  periodicals 
to  be  published  by  the  Institution  Include 
Indo-Paclfic  Mollusca  and  Nemourla,  the 
occasional  papers  of  the  museum. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  frequent  visi- 
tors to  see  permanent  and  changing  exhibits. 
A  plush,  300-seat  auditorium  will  be  used  for 
showing  docvunentary  films. 

"In  creating  Delaware's  first  museum  of 
natural  history  we  hope  to  stimulate  a  ren- 
aissance of  this  kind  of  Institution  through- 
out the  country,"  Mr.  du  Pont  said.  "All  too 
frequently  we  have  seen  significant  collec- 
tions neglected  and  even  abandoned  in  many 
of  the  great  museums  of  natural  history  here 
and  abroad  because  scientific  Interest  and 
needed  financial  support  have  been  lacking." 

Remarks  bt  John  E.  du  Pont,  Director, 
Delaware  Museum  or  Natural  History, 
•  AT  Dedication  Ceremonies,  May  13,  1972 
My  name  is  John  du  Pont,  director  of  the 
Delaware  Museum  of  Natural  History.  I  am 
privileged  to  welcome  you  to  our  dedication 
ceremonies  this  morning.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  Senator  Boggs  and  Dr.  Tomp- 
kins are  here  with  us  and  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  bearing  from  them  In  a  few 
minutes. 

In  dedicating  this  Museum  today  we  are 
mindful  of  the  Increasing  need  to  develop 
public  understanding  of  the  natural  sciences. 
AU  to  frequently  there  Is  a  gulf  between  the 
dally  lives  and  experiences  of  most  people 
and  the  complexity  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Of  course,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bridge  this  ever-widening  gap.  In- 
cluding the  publication  of  books  and  maga- 
zine   articles    and    television    programming 
and  general  science  courses  In  schools.  Al- 
though these  techniques  are  most  valuable, 
they  do  lack  an  Important  Ingredient,  and 
It  is  that  Ingredient  we  are  attempting  to 
supply  In  this  Museum  and  In  the  other 
fine  Institutions  of  natural  science  through- 
out the  country.  We  offer  the  props  and  the 
environment    for    the    full    appreciation    of 
natural   history.   Teaching  science  without 
these  props  is  like  explaining  the  rudiments 
of  horseback  riding  to  an  individual  without 
ever  letting  him  near  a  horse.  And  there  Is 
a    great    need    for    providing    communities 
with  the  opportunity  to  see  the  kind  of  en- 
vironments  that   will   be   available   at   this 
Museum. 

As  we  formulated  plans  for  the  opening  of 
this  Museum,  I  was  appalled  to  see  how  few 
natural  history  museums  had  been  built  In 
recent  years.  For  example,  this  institution 
Is  the  first  to  be  built  In  this  country  since 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Natural 
Hls(;ory  was  built  in  1910.  Also,  this  Museum 
is  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  State 
of  Delaware.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Dela- 
ware Museum  will  help  stimulate  a  renais- 
sance in  natural  history  museums  through- 
out the  country. 

I  say  that  because  as  collections  are  ne- 
glected and  abandoned  and  the  systematic 
classification  of  species  is  eclipsed  by  other 
scientific  disciplines,  all  of  the  biological  sci- 
ences begin  to  suffer.  We  all  too  often  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  advance 
research  in  these  areas,  taxonomlc  studies 
must  be  encouraged  and  supported,  Taxon- 
omy, the  study  of  species  and  classification 
is  the  scientific  discipline  that  is  so  essen- 
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tlal  to  successful  progress  in  biological  and 
ecological  research. 

In  order  to  bring  about  greater  public 
understanding  for  the  role  of  natural  hl«- 
tory  museums  In  our  society,  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  about  two  different  projects  this  Mu- 
seum wlU  be  undertaking. 

First,  I  have  written  President  Nixon  and 
requested  that  he  declare  a  nationwide  ob- 
servance of  Natural  History  Week  on  May  29 
this  year  and  every  year  thereafter.  I  am  also 
calling  upon  the  leaders  of  the  country's  nat- 
ural history  museums  to  join  with  the  Dela- 
ware Museum  in  sponsorship  of  this  public 
observance.  I  have  already  been  assured  by 
Senator  Boggs  that  he  wUl  support  us  in  this 
goal. 

Second,  I  am  establishing  an  annual  award 
for  the  pc^ular  article  that  best  furthers  the 
understanding  of  natural  history.  We  wlU 
call  It  the  Delaware  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory Writing  Award.  It  Is  my  hope  that  by 
encouraging  writers  to  prepare  articles  on 
natural  history  we  can  Impress  upon  the  na- 
tion the  significance  of  this  science  and  its 
impact  on  mankind.  In  the  next  few  weeks 
we  wUl  announce  the  details  of  the  Delaware 
Museum  of  Natural  History  Writing  Award. 

As  this  Museum  takes  its  place  with  the 
other  fine  Institutions  of  natural  history 
throughout  the  land,  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  contribute  to  our  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge of  this  Immensely  important  discipline. 
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Vietnam  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting American  troops  there,  securing 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  preventing  further  death  and  injury 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Diu-ing  this  time  of  great  international 
peril,  I  believe  that  responsible  public  of- 
ficials, without  regard  to  party  or  politi- 
cal aspirations,  should  pray  that  the 
President's  dramatic  efforts  succeed. 
Their  success  would  mean  an  end  to  oiir 
involvement  and  a  renewed  hope  for  an 
end  to  the  flighting  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  say  this  with  recognition  of  the  great 
dangers  involved  in  the  current  miUtary 
actions.  But  now  that  they  have  been 
taken,  we  must  hope  that  they  yield  the 
outcome  which  the  President,  his  critics 
and  the  American  people  aU  share:  An 
end  to  the  war  and  the  return  of  all  our 
men. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

S.   3105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  and  the  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3105,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  forestry  Incentives  pro- 
gram to  encourage  a  higher  level  of 
forest  resource  protection,  development, 
and  management  by  small  nonindustriaf 
private  and  non-Federal  public  forest 
landowners,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENA-TE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
80— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  THAT 
AN  ASIAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
BE  ESTABLISHED 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  reference  to  a 
new  Asian  Peace  Conference  which  would 
be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcll. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  our  Nation 
and  its  Congress  divide  themselves  over 
the  interminable  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Once  again  we  are,  reminded  of  the  hu- 
man costs  of  battle.  Once  again  we  face 
the  perils  of  armed  conflict  in  a  nuclear 
age.  And  once  again  a  President  o.f  the 
United  States  has  asked  for  the  support 
of  all  Americans  in  his  effort  to  end  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  desire  to 
end  the  war  is  shared  by  all  Americans. 
We  have  fulfilled  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  we  must 
now  fulfill  our  outstanding  commitments 
to  the  people  of  America. 
Whatever  military  action  we  take  in 


The  President's  proposals  to  withdraw 
all  our  forces  from  Vietnam  within  4 
months  of  a  cease-fire  and  the  return  of 
our  men  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese is  a  most  generous  and  realistic 
offer.  It  is  an  offer  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese ignore  only  at  the  risk  of  con- 
tinued deprivation  and  hardship  for  their 
people.  It  is  a  proposal  to  settle  at  the 
negotiating  table  the  political  issues 
which  can  never  be  resolved  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

While  we  do  not  yet  know  what  twists 
and  turns  the  labyrinth  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy will  take,  we  can  be  certain  of  one 
point.  If  this  war  and  our  involvement  in 
It  come  to  an  end  soon,  it  will  end  at  the 
conference  table  and  not  on  the  battle- 
field. 

While  we  should  not  abandon  any 
channels  of  negotiation  so  long  as  they 
offer  hope  of  ending  the  war,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  we  need  a  new  forum  for  negoti- 
ations. And  we  must  be  certain  to  provide 
a  forum  in  which  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  conflict  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 
If  present  channels  are  not  adequate, 
then  we  must  create  new  ones.  We  need  a 
foriun  acceptable  to  all  parties  involved 
in  the  war.  We  need  a  foi-um  which  can 
focus  the  attention  of  the  world  on  those 
na:tions  whose  refusal  to  negotiate  has  led 
to  a  prolongation  of  this  war. 

In  establishing  this  new  forum,  we 
must  recognize  two  basic  facts.  First  the 
war  is  fundamentally  an  Asian  affair.  It 
is  neither  an  American  nor  a  Soviet  was 
to  wm  or  lose.  If  the  conflict  is  to  end  it 
will  end  with  a  settlement  in  Asia  by 
Asians. 

But  we  must  also  understand  a  second 
basic  fact.  The  war  could  not  be  con- 
ducted with  its  present  scope  and  inten- 
sity if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of 
three  great  powers:  The  United  States 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  Those  three  nations  are 
then,  inexorably  linked  to  discussions  to 
end  the  war. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  the  cur- 
rent international  situation,  I  theref(fre 
propose  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  the  President  that  this  Nation  call 
for  an  Asian  Peace  Conference  to  be 
convened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  propose  that  the  President  should  in- 
struct our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  call  for  an  urgent  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  dis- 
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cuss  the  most  feasible  method  for  con- 
vening a  new  Indochina  conference,  to 
be  held  in  a  neutral  South  Asian  nation, 
and  to  determine  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing participation  of  all  states  involved 
in  the  conflict. 

I  believe  that  a  conference  held  in 
Asia  would  provide  the  best  forum  for 
Asian  nations  to  resolve  Asian  problems. 
Yet  because  it  is  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
the  three  major  powers  involved  in  the 
tragic  wah-  in  Southeast  Asia  would  par- 
ticipate. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  forum  which 
wotUd  offer  the  best  hope  for  securing 
the  release  of  our  men  held  captive 
throughout  Indochina.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference,  in  my  view,  should  not 
be  a  narrow  one  limited  only  to  the  end 
of  U.S.  involvement.  But  the  conference 
should  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
ending  the  war  and  resolving  underlying 
policitical  conflicts  in  Indochina. 

The  question  might  be  raised,  what 
hope  is  there  for  such  a  conference  to 
succeed?  I  would  respond  it  is  a  civilized 
way  to  extricate  the  world  from  the  pres- 
ent morass  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  way 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Vietnam  with  a 
minimum  of  further  loss  of  life  and  de- 
struction. It  is  a- way  to  remove  the 
focus  of  world  energies  from  the  chal- 
lenge and  response  of  escalation,  and 
turn  them  toward  the  greater  challenge 
of  carrying  out  a  peaceful  settlement. 

We  must  recognize  that  another  cycle 
of  invasion,  bombing,  and  massive  civil- 
ian sacrifices  will  not  solve  the  Vietnam 
problem  for  anybody.  Nor  is  the  real 
question  whether  ^wCshould  continue  to 
help  South  Vietnam  defend  itself.  The 
real  question  is  how  do  we  end  this  un- 
ending war? 

I  believe  a  conference  of  the  kind  I  am 
proposing  would  take  us  from  the  battle- 
front  to  the  conference  table.  It  would 
move  us  from  imwanted  hostiUties  back 
to  the  xmderlying  issues  of  this  conflict: 
Is  there  to  be  a  imifled  Vietnam?  Can 
there  be  security  for  Laos  and  Cambodia? 
What  is  to  be  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia?  What  role 
does  the  Soviet  Union  have  there?  Can 
the  great  powers  guarantee  their  nonin- 
volvement  in  the  affairs  of  Indochina? 
How  can  the  aspirations  of  the  people  in 
that  region  be  realized  without  perpetual 
war? 

The  American  people  want  an  end  to 
this  war.  They  want  an  end  of  our  in- 
volvement. But  they  do  not  want  a  Com- 
mimist  victory  in  South  Vietnam.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  run  a  risk  of  in- 
creasing military  escalation  and  all  it 
implies  for  the  climate  of  world  trade, 
world  security,  and  the  requirements  of 
our  own  national  defense,  we  must  find 
another  way  and  we  must  find  it  now. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  this  pro- 
posal is  made  in  the  spirit  of  an  honest 
search  for  alternatives.  I  have  no  illu- 
sion that  it  offers  a  foolproof  way  to 
productive  negotiations.  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  outcome,  if  such  a  con- 
ference were  convened.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  Senator  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  offer  positive  suggestions  to  the 
President  on  matters  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  Naticoi.  I  am  convinced  the 
President  and  the  people  desire  an  end 
of  involvement  in  Indochina.  I  advance 


this  proposal,  because  I  believe  it  merits 
consideration  as  a  chance  for  starting 
meaningful  negotiations  to  end  our  own 
involvement  in  this  tragic  war,  to  secure 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  men,  and  to  end  the  war  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  80 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  tlie  United 
States  to  seek  a  prompt  end  to  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  repatriation  of  Its 
men  who  are  held  as  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  utilize 
every  available  means  of  seeking  an  end  to 
the  war; 

Whereas  no  present  negotiations  encom- 
pass all  of  the  parties  now  involved  in  the 
conflict; 

Whereas  a  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  as  stated  in  Article  1  of  its  Charter 
is  to  "bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement 
of  international  disputes  .  .  ."; 

Whereas,  according  to  Article  35  of  the 
Charter,  "Any  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
may  bring  any  dispute,  or  any  situation  of 
the  nature  referred  to  In  Article  34,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the 
General  Assembly.";  and 

Whereas  Asian  nations  must  assume  a  pri- 
mary role  in  the  resolution  of  Asian  prob- 
lems: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent should  seek  to  establish,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  United  Nations,  a  broad-baaed 
Asian  Peace  Conference  to  be  held  in  a  neu- 
tral nation  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  all 
participants  in  the  hostilities,  whether  or  not 
they  are  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in  such  con- 
ference. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  301— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PRINTING  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCEEDINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  FORMER  SEN- 
ATOR JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD    (for    Mr. 
Thurmond    and    Mr.    Hollings)     sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 
SeimM  Resolution   301 

Resolved.  That  Ihe  legislative  proceedings 
of  the  (Congress  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
former  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  James 
P.  Byrnes,  ordered  by  the  Senate  on  May  1, 
1972,  to  be  bound  and  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  shall  be  prepared,  printed,  bound, 
and  distributed,  unless  and  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  Printing  under  chapter  1  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  memorial  ad- 
dresses, on  behalf  of  Members  of  Congress 
dying  in  ofBce.  are  printed  under  sections 
723  and  724  of  such  title,  except  that  the 
number  of  copies  to  be  printed  and  the 
distribution  thereof  are  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  100  copies  to  the  family  of  the  said 
James  F.  Byrnes,  bound  In  full  morocco, 
with  gilt  edges,  suitably  lettered  as  may  be 
requested  by  that  family; 

(2)  100  copies  to  each  Senator  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina; 

(3)  2  copies  to  the  Vice  President  and 
each  other  Senator; 

(4)  10  copies  to  each  Member  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina:  and 

(5)  1  copy  to  each  other  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  each  Delegate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  302— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMENT  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  FOR  THE  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  CONSULTANTS  (REPT. 
NO.  92-789) 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Senate  Resolution  302 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  authorized  from  the  date  of  agreement  to 
this  resolution  through  February  28,  1973.  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $5,000.00  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended) . 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  U.S.  NUCLEAR  DETERRENT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  nuclear  submarine  fleet  can  deliver 
about  3,504  nuclear  warheads,  as  opposed 
to  the  502  shorter  range  warheads  for  the 
Soviet  fleet.  Our  fleet  of  41  nuclear  sub- 
marines is  virtually  immune  to  attack 
and  will  remain  so  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future 
its  nuclear  warheads  will  be  capable  of 
saturating  any  Soviet  ABM  defenses.  In 
short,  the  United  States  has,  and  will 
have,  a  more  than  sufficient  nuclear  de- 
terrent with  its  Poseidon  armed  subma;^ 
marines.  The  United  States  lead  in  de'^ 
liverable  nuclear  warheads  is,  in  fact, 
widening.  And  yet  the  administration 
proposes  that  to  inflict  a  new  generation 
of  huge  nuclear  subs  smd  missiles  upon 
the  taxpayers  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  billion 
per  submarine.  This  extravagant  propo- 
sition, ULMS,  was  discussed  on  April  27 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Dr. 
Scoville  testifled  on  behalf  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientists.  He  was  for- 
merly Deputy  Director  for  Research  of 
the  CIA  and  Assistant  Director  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  convincing 
testimony  about  the  extravagance  and 
the  dangers  of  ULMS  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  Before  Defense  Sttbcommittee, 
Appropriations  Committee,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Fiscal  Tear  1973 
Defense  Program  and  Budget  Presented 
BT  Dr.  Herbert  Scovillx 
Mr.  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  to  express  on  behalf 
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of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists  our 
views  on  the  FY  1973  Defense  Program.  I 
shall  concentrate  my  attention  today  on 
ULMS,  the  largest  proposed  weapons  pro- 
gram. However,  attached  to  our  statement  on 
ULMS  Is  a  summary  of  our  views  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  weapons  programs  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  strategic  threat  to  our 
security. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  Just  like  to 
point  out  that,  from  statements  of  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  other  senior  defense  officials, 
H  Is  clear  that  the  strategic  threat  is  far  less 
than  had  been  forecast  by  administration 
ocacials  three  years  ago.  The  predicted  Rus- 
sian big  ICBM  program  has  not  materialized, 
only  about  30  new  large  launchers  have  been 
started  since  the  summer  of  1969,  and  MIRV 
testing  has  not  even  begrun.  The  accelerated 
deployment  of  large  ICBM's  armed  with 
MIRV's  was  the  primary  basis  for  Secretary 
Laird's  fears  that  the  Russians  were  seeking 
a  first  strike  capability. 

statement  on  ulms 
In  testimony  before  Congress  last  year, 
the  Federation  opposed  the  fiscal  1972  re- 
quest for  $110  million  for  ULMS.  We  argued 
that  It  went  too  far  toward  freezing  the 
ULMS  design  and  committed  the  U.S.  to 
very  large  future  expenditures.  We  noted 
that  the  threat  to  Polaris  was  not  now  visi- 
ble. We  suggested  smaller  expenditures  de- 
voted to  a  broad  front  of  technology  relevant 
to  protecting  our  sea-based  deterrent  against 
a  variety  of  possible  threats.  We  called,  for 
example,  for  R&D  expenditures  on  small  sub- 
marines, as  well  as  large  ones,  until  It  was 
possible  to  see  which  approach  was  the  best 
counter  to  any  developing  danger.  We  also 
recommended  that  any  new  longer  range 
missiles  to  be  designed  should  fit  In  the 
Poseidon  launchers  to  avoid  making  the  Po- 
laris submarines  prematurely  obsolete. 

Our  worst  fears  about  the  undue  accelera- 
tion of  ULMS  have  been  realized  In  this 
year's  budget  proposal.  The  military  require- 
ment for  ULMS  Is  still  not  visible,  and  there 
has  been  no  Increase  In  the  estimated  threat 
this  year.  In  fact.  It  Is  evaporating  fast.  Yet 
the  Administration  now  proposes  to  acceler- 
ate the  ULMS  program  In  order  to  have  an 
operational  submarine  capability  by  1978, 
and  to  spend  five  times  as  much  on  ULMS 
development  ($520.4  million).  It  has  even 
further  asked  for  $394.5  million  more  for 
long  leadtlme  Items  to  support  the  produc- 
tion of  the  system.  Along  with  military  con- 
struction, $942.2  mUllon  is  asked.  An  addi- 
tional t36  million  was  asked  In  supplemental 
funds  m  FY  '72,  but  this  was  disapproved 
until  the  overall  program  could  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed.  Thus,  the  Administration 
Is  now  clearly  proposing  to  go  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return  with  XJLMS.* 

Little  public  Information  Is  available  about 
the  details  of  these  expenditures.  The  project 
Is  In  two  parts:  ULMS  1  Involves  a  new  mis- 
sile which  would  have  longer  range  (4500 
nautical  miles)  than  Poseidon  but  could  be 
fitted  Into  the  Polaris  submarines.  Design- 
ing any  new  missile  to  make  it  compatible 
with  the  Polaris  submarine  is  in  accord  with 
the  recommendation  of  FAS  last  year.  But  the 
second  part  of  the  program,  UIiMS  2,  calls 
also  for  the  development  of  a  still  longer 
range  missile  and  a  totally  new,  very  large, 
faster,  and  expensive  submarine,  containing 
20-24  large  missiles.  At  no  point  has  the  Ad- 
ministration publicly  explained  the  rationale 
for  freezing  on  a  large  submarine,  as  opposed 
to  other  alternative  system  designs.  We  hope 
this  decision  Is  not  Just  another  example  of 


•In  a  briefing  on  the  fiscal  1973  Defense 
Budget,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert C.  Moot  answered  queries  on  this  point 
by  saying,  "It  Is  942  million.  The  answer  Is 
that  you  do  not  move  this  fast  unless  you 
intend  to  build  submarines  and  new  mls- 
sUes." 


the  big  battleship  mentality  which  Is  al- 
ready evident  In  the  requests  for  large  nu- 
clear carriers.  Perhaps,  for  once,  we  should 
consider  emulating  the  Russians  by  build- 
ing small  and  inexpensive  naval  vessels. 

Secretary  Laird's  annual  report  is  conspic- 
uous for  the  absence  of  any  strategic  ration- 
ale for  ULMS.  Confirming  our  fears  of  last 
year.  Dr.  Poster,  DDR&E,  now  uses  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  speeding  up  the  program  that 
"it  is  an  already  established  development 
program."  The  foot  In  the  door  a  year  ago 
provides  the  excuse  for  a  tenfold  Increase  In 
funding  now.  The  momentum  of  new  tech- 
nology apparently  cannot  be  denied.  This 
demonstrates  the  danger  of  authorizing  first 
steps,  even  when  relatively  small,  until  the 
need  for  the  final  program  cannot  be  visual- 
ized. 

Defense  witnesses  In  support  of  the  pro- 
gram have  not  Identified  any  current  devel- 
opments that  even  Indicate  a  Soviet  threat 
to  our  sea-based  missile  deterrent.  In  short, 
the  Soviet  threat  can  only  result  from  long 
range  technological  developments,  the  nature 
of  which  we  cannot  yet  define.  The  very  bot- 
tom of  the  threat  barrel  Is  scraped  when  Dr. 
Foster  opens  an  explanation  of  tJLMS  with 
this  sentence,  "The  Soviets  have  expressed 
interest  [Italics  added]  In  developing  a  stra- 
tegic ASW  force  that  can  effectively  locate, 
Identify,  and  destroy  our  Polaris  force  .  .  ." 
These  are  the  phrases  of  a  desperate  Intelli- 
gence analyst  searching  for  some  shred  of 
evidence  to  support  a  parallel  U.S.  program. 
Our  admirals  dally  express  an  Interest  in 
developing  ASW  forces  which  can  counter  the 
Soviet  missile  submarines;  yet,  after  spend- 
ing tens  of  billions  of  dollars  over  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  see  no  light  on  the  horizon 
leading  toward  the  achievement  of  this  ob- 
jective. The  U.S.  Is  substantially  ahead  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  ASW  technology,  so  success  Is 
even  more  remote  for  the  Russians.  Admiral 
Levering  Smith,  the  Director  of  the  Navy's 
Strategic  Systems  Project,  testifled  In  1969 
that  even  the  new  generation  of  Russian 
ASW  submarines  will  not  be  able  to  follow 
our  Polaris  ships  and  that  they  have  no  spe- 
cific antisubmarine  warfare  methods  that 
would  make  the  Polaris  fleet  vulnerable  to 
attack.  This  statement  Is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  in  1969. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  how  to  design  an  ASW  system  which 
could  be  relied  on  to  detect  within  wide 
ocean  areas,  to  track  continuously  for  long 
periods  and  then  to  destroy  almost  simul- 
taneously our  entire  missile  submarine  de- 
terrent. Countermeasures  against  ASW, 
which  could  be  provided  the  Polaris  fieet, 
would  make  this  task  even  more  difficult. 
The  facts  that  we  stated  last  year  on  the  in- 
vulnerability of  the  Polaris  deterrent  are  still 
true  today  and  have  never  been  denied.  If 
we  saw  an  ASW  threat  arising,  and  this  could 
not  be  concealed,  ULMS,  or  perhaps  a  more 
effective,  and  hc^>efully  less  expensive  coun- 
ter, could  be  deployed  long  before  the  ASW 
system  could  threaten  the  sea-based  deter- 
rent. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  has  been  strengthen- 
ing the  Polaris  force  anyway:  It  has  re- 
placed on  31  submarines  the  Polaris  missile 
with  the  Poseidon,  which  provides  a  range 
of  about  2500  nautical  miles  and  places  about 
10  warheads  with  a  yield  several  times  that 
of  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  on 
each  of  the  16  missiles  in  a  submarine.  This 
produces  a  tremendous  increase  in  Its  deter- 
rent capability,  far  more  than  is  actually 
needed  for  many  years,  even  If  no  agreement 
on  ABM's  Is  reached  at  SALT.  For  example. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Nltze  testified  in  1964 
that  eight  on-station  old  Polaris  submarines 
could  destroy  25  to  35  million  Russians  and 
most  of  the  warmaklng  capability  of  the 
Soviet  urban  Industrial  complex.  With  the 
MIRVed  Poseidon,  only  one  or  at  the  most 
a  few  submarines  would  be  required.  The 
Russians  would  have  to  destroy  almost  si- 


multaneously every  submarine  at  sea  (two- 
thirds  of  the  fieet  might  be  there  at  any  one 
time)  if  they  are  not  to  be  annihilated  in  a 
retaliatory  attack. 

If  we  were  denied  overseas  bases  for  our 
submarines — bases  presently  In  England, 
Spain,  and  Guam — we  could  still  maintain 
an  overwhelming  deterrent  force,  20-25  sub- 
marines on  station,  even  If  restricted  to  U.S. 
ports. 

Meanwhile,  the  long  range  of  the  U.S.  Po- 
seidon missile  has  already  given  the  subma- 
rines lots  of  room  in  which  to  maneuver. 
Within  2500  Tiautlcal  miles  of  Moscow,  there 
are  about  six  million  square  miles  of  sea  area. 
Including  the  North  Atlantic  from  the  tip 
of  Greenland  to  North  Africa,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Arabian  Sea.  Since  all  sub- 
marines do  not  need  to  attack  Moscow,  the 
area  from  which  Important  Industrial  and 
population  centers  could  be  reached  would 
be  stm  greater.  This  area  can  be  still  fur- 
ther enlarged,  and  dependence  on  foreign 
bases  somewhat  reduced,  by  decreasing  the 
pay  load  of  Poseidon  and  thereby  extending 
its  range.  If  the  requirement  to  penetrate  a 
large  nationwide  ABM  is  eUmlnated  at  SALT, 
as  President  Nixon  Indicates  Is  likely,  then 
the  number  of  warheads  could  be  reduced 
and  perhaps  even  their  "bus"  dispersing 
mechanism  eliminated  on  at  least  some 
Poseidon  missiles.  With  a  range  of  even  3000 
nautical  miles,  missiles  could  reach  Moscow 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  a  large  part 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  also  many  Rus- 
sian industrial  centers  from  large  areas  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Will  we  really 
ever  need  a  6,000  mile  missile,  as  proposed  for 
ULMS? 

ULMS  Is  being  proposed  before  we  have 
even  completed  the  ongoing  Improvement  In 
the  Polaris  deterrent,  for  which  there  Is  as 
yet  no  current  need.  The  PoseWon  MIRV 
warheads  are  being  Installed  to  overjvhelm- 
a  Soviet  ABM  that  almost  certainly  will  never 
be  built.  Admiral  Moorer  on  February  15, 
1972  stated:  "The  Moscow  system,  even  with 
improvfed  radars  and  more  and  better  Inter- 
ceptors, could  still  be  saturated  by  a  very 
small  part  of  our  total  missile  force.  In  any 
ev*ht,  the  programmed  Mlnuteman  ni  and 
Poseidon  forces,  with  their  large  numbers 
of  re-entry  vehicles,  provide  a  hedge  against 
a  future  large-scale  Soviet  ABM  deployment." 
The  Russians  offered  one  and  a  half  years 
ago  at  SALT  a  more  severe  limitation  on 
ABMs  than  that  sought  by  the  U.S.  This  is 
hardly  evidence  of  an  Intention  on  their 
part  to  build  a  large-scale  system.  If  we  were 
worried  about  this,  we  should  have  accepted 
this  offer  then,  and  not  sought  to  allow  larger 
ABM's  and  not  delayed  until  at  least  May 
this  year. 

The  ULMS  request  Is  also  dangerously  pre- 
mature, because  it  commits  the  U.S.  to  a 
particular  follow-on  to  Polaris  before  the 
threat  to  Polaris  is  visible.  What  will  we  do 
in  a  few  years  if  the  presently  unforeseen 
danger  to  Polaris  also  happens  to  threaten 
ULMS?  For  example,  if  some  day  we  believe 
that  Soviet  submarines  or  surface  vessels 
might  continuously  trail  our  Polaris,  why 
will  we  not  also  fear  their  shadowing  ULMS? 
Extending  the  range  of  the  missiles  vsnil  not 
necessarily  be  relevant  to  countering  this 
tactic.  More  submarines  might  be.  But  would 
we  want  to  have  even  faster  and  bigger  (and 
hence  fewer)  submarines  such  as  ULMS,  or 
would  we  want  quieter  and  smaller  subma- 
rines which  we  could  buy  In  large  numbers? 
We  could  procure  two  or  three  new  Polaris- 
size  submarines  for  each  ULMS.  Perhaps  In- 
stead of  Increasing  the  number  of  missiles 
to  20  or  more  per  submarine,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  equip  the  submarines  with  ASW  coun- 
termeasures. The  proposed  ULMS  is  a  tech- 
nological Improvement  in  search  of  a  prob- 
lem. After  $30  billion  Is  spent  on  it.  ULMS 
may  not  be  able  to  protect  against  a  real 
threat,  if  and  when  it  arises. 
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The  ULMS  proposal  is  wasteful.  The  tJLMS 
submarine  with  associated  systems  may  well 
cost  81  billion  or  more  each,  and  may  be  re- 
quested in  numbers  as  high  as  30.  This  in- 
volves enormous  sums  of  money.  Much  of 
the  expenditure  would  occur  In  the  mid-  and 
late  Seventies,  when,  hopefully,  the  country 
would  be  at  full  employment  and  the  ex- 
penditures would  not  provide  Jobs  but  be 
simply  inflationary.  Nor  can  the  cost  esti- 
mates of  any  major  weapon  system  be  con- 
sidered final.  Constant  underestimation  is 
the  rule. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  not  arguing 
that  Polaris  is  wearing  out:  the  Posture 
statement  malces  no  such  claim.  If  they  are, 
we  should  not  be  spending  $5  billion  to  re- 
arm them.  Yet  Admiral  Moorer  has  testified, 
"our  present  submarines  are  aging"  and 
that  "our  first  [italics  added)  Polaris  sub- 
marines would  be  about  20  years  old"  when 
triiMS  became  a\-ailable.  This  is  misleading: 
In  1980,  34  of  our  41  submarines  will  be  less 
than  20  years  old.  In  any  case,  what  Is  sacred 
about  20  years?  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  will  not  still  continue  to  provide  a 
reliable  and  eflaclent  deterrent  force  when 
they  reach  their  projected  service  life  of  25-30 
years.  None  of  our  current  missile  submarines 
wUl  reach  this  point  until  1985-90,  so  this 
cannot  be  used  to  Justify  a  1978  deployment 
date.  Ships  don't  wear  out  as  fast  as  air- 
planes. Yet  the  Air  Force  admits  the  B-52's 
will  still  be  flyable  in  1980.  when  they  will 
be  25  years  old.  Of  course,  technology  has 
advanced  since  Polaris  was  first  built,  but  we 
can't  afford  to  replace  our  submarines  every 
day.  Just  to  Incorporate  new  developments 
when  our  security  does  not  require  them. 
By  waiting  another  five  years,  we  could  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  ASW  threat  to  be  Xaced 
and  the  type  of  changes  we  might  need  to 
have. 

But  If.  Indeed.  ULMS  Is  to  be  Justified  as  a 
replacement  for  Polaris,  do  we  really  want  30 
bigger  submarines  to  replace  41  smaller 
ones — each  already  big  enough  to  fire  160 
warheads?  Is  this  moving  forward  or  back- 
ward? If  we  cut  our  missile  submarine  force 
to  30  ships,  we  would  have  fewer  on  station 
at  any  one  time  than  if  we  gave  up  our  over- 
seas bases  now.  This  could  be  a  replica  of  the 
F-14 — Phoenix  missile  fiasco,  whose  costs 
have  risen  so  high  that  we  cannot  afford 
enough  of  them  to  provide  any  real  military 
capability! 

Since  the  Defense  Department  cannot,  and 
has  really  never  even  seriously  attempted. 
to  justify  the  expenditures  for  ULMS  on  mili- 
tary or  strategic  bases,  they  have  been  forced 
to  fall  back  on  political  motivations.  This  is 
reflected  in  Secretary  Laird's  opening  re- 
marks about  ULMS  in  his  Posture  State- 
ment: 

"The  continuing  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
force  buildup,  with  Its  long  term  implica- 
tions, convinced  us  that  we  need  to  under- 
take a  major  new  strategic  initiative.  This 
step  must  signal  to  the  Soviets  and  our  allies 
that  we  have  the  will  and  the  resources  to 
maintain  sufficient  strategic  forces  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  Soviet  threat.  It  would  be 
diplomatically  and  politically  unacceptable 
for  the  \3S.  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  achieve 
a  large  numerical  superiority  in  both  land- 
based  and  sea-based  strategic  missiles." 

In  short,  the  Defense  Department  felt  that 
the  politic&l  requirement  for  a  strategic  Inlta- 
tive  dictated  advancing  the  timing  of  the 
ULMS  program.  Why  worry  about  numeri- 
cal superiority  in  numbers  of  missiles,  when 
we  already  have  an  overwhelming  superior- 
ity in  warheads? 

Furthermore,  as  President  Nixon  has  stated, 
our  submarines  a^n  qualitatively  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  Russian  ones.  Their  missiles  have 
no  MIRV's  and  half  our  range,  even  though 
their  submarines  have  to  travel  much  fur- 
ther to  their  launch  areas  than  do  ours.  In 
any  case,  even  the  Irrational  objective  of  nu- 


merical parity  In  launchers  cannot  be 
achieved  by  ULMS,  since  the  replacement  of 
Polaris  by  ULMS  is  not  the  way  to  run  a  mis- 
sile numbers  rtice.  A  Soviet  Y  class  submarine 
can  probably  be  built  for  >4  the  cost  of  an 
ULMS. 

It  is  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  doctrine  to 
spend  very  large  amounts  of  money  on  stra- 
tegic weapons  for  political  purjjoses.  The  mo- 
tion of  bargaining  chips  for  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations was  bad  enough,  since  they  only 
served  to  raise  the  level  of  agreed  lim.its  or 
foreclosed,  as  in  the  case  of  MIRV  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  any  limitation.  But  this  bar- 
gaining chip  approach  has  now  degenerated 
into  an  expression  of  pique.  The  Soviets  want 
niore  than  41  missile-firing  submarines  to  fill 
out  their  deterrent.  There  are  good  geographi- 
cal reasons  why  they  might,  since  their  ves- 
sels have  to  travel  much  longer  distances  to 
get  to  their  operational  stations.  But  even  If 
their  force  were  unnecessarily  large,  that  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  restct  in  the  absence  of  a 
military  need.  Since  Soviet  missile  subma- 
rines are  not  a  threat  to  Polaris  in  any  way. 
buying  new  submarines  is  not  an  answer  to 
their  continued  build-up.  Their  refusal  to 
reach  an  agreement  to  stop  at  41  ships  should 
not  make  us  waste  money  on  unnecessary 
new  submarines.  Can  a  U.S.  Investment  In 
overkill  to  dissuade  them  from  strengthening 
their  deterrent?  No,  ULMS  will  not  make  it 
harder  in  any  way  for  the  Soviets  to  have 
more  mlsslle-firing  submarines.  Why  would  it 
encourage-them  to  stop?  Instead.  It  may  en- 
courage them  to  stUl  more  expenditures.  If 
we  should  have  learned  one  lesson  from  our 
experiences  of  the  Sixties,  when  we  built  up  a 
tremendous  superiority  In  numbers  of  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's.  it  is  that  such  actions  don't  force 
the  Soviets  to  accept  a  position  of  numerical 
Inferiority. 

We  ought  to  buy  what  we  need.  We  will  be 
ahead  in  some  areas,  and  the  Soviets  will  be 
In  others.  We  cannot  afford,  and  should  not 
Indulge  in.  expenditures  that  do  not  help  us 
militarily  or  strategically^  Political  realities 
can  be  resolved  In  political  ways.  We  ought 
to  buy  military  forces  only  where  there  is  a 
security  need. 

I  should  now  Just  like  to  summarize  our 
views  on  ULMS. 

The  authorization  this  year  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion for  ULMS  commits  the  U.S.  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return  to  a  new  strategic  weapons 
system  which  could  eventually  cost  $30  billion 
dollars  or  more  and  for  which  there  Is  yet 
no  known  military  need.  The  Administration 
has  failed  to  present  any  strategic  rationale 
for  a  still  further  new  submarine  missile  sys- 
tem. ULMS  is  not  the  answer  to  the  build- 
up in  the  Russian  SLBM  force  which  does  not 
In  any  way  threaten  Polaris  Poseidon.  Like- 
wise, ASW  technology  is  not  available  to  en- 
danger Polaris-Poseidon  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  indeed  the  very  nature  of  such  a 
threat  cannot  even  be  defined. 

The  present  Poseidon  missile,  with  a  range 
of  about  2500  nautical  miles,  can  reach  Mos- 
cow from  6  million  square  miles  of  sea  area 
and  attack  key  Russian  targets  from  15  mil- 
lion square  miles  on  all  sides  of  the  U.S.SJl. 
There  is  no  early  requirements  to  deploy  new 
missiles  with  ranges  of  4,500  emd  6,000  miles, 
since  no  ASW  threat  exists  in  the  present  op- 
erating areas.  Freezing  now  on  the  design  of 
a  larger  and  higher  speed  submarine  Instead 
of  maintaining  an  option  for  a  smaller  and 
quieter  ship  may  In  the  long  run  result  in  in- 
creased vulnerability  for  a  future  Soviet  ASW 
threat.  If  It  develops.  Authorizing  ULMS  con- 
struction creates  the  likelihood  that  the  U.S. 
will  be  saddled  with  a  very  expensive  white 
elephant.  Although  more  Justifiable  than  a 
new  submarine,  we  do  not  even  need  to  pro- 
cure a  new  longer  range  missile  at  this  time. 
Instead  of  a  large  commitment  now  of  funds 
to  a  new  ULMS  submarine  or  even  a  new  mis- 
sile, we  recommend  a  much  smaller  R&D 
program  which  covers  a  wide  vttrlety  of  op- 
tions to  deal  with  possible  future  threats. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HATHAWAY.  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  in  a  story 
headlined  "Hathaway  Hits  Senator 
Smith  on  Land  Funds,"  published  in  the 
Portland.  Maine.  Press  Herald  of  May  11. 
1972.  that  newspaper  reported  that 
Representative  Hathaway  "said  funds 
are  already  available  by  law  for  the  land 
retirement  progrram,  but  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration 'has  refused  to  spend  the 
money  Congress  has  already  appropri- 
ated for  the  program.'  " 

If  the  newspaper  accurately  quoted 
Representative  Hathaway,  then  this 
constitutes  the  third  misrepresentation 
that  he  has  made  within  the  past  3 
weeks  in  derogation  of  my  efforts  to  get 
funds  for  the  land  retirement  program. 

Contrary  to  his  reported  statement 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
fused to  spend  money  already  appropri- 
ated by  Congress,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  stated  flatly  that — 

The  Administration  Is  not  withholding 
funds  for  this  program  since  no  new  funds 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  since 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Further,  in  a  letter  to  me,  the  Under 
Secretary  states: 

As  you  know,  the  HouSe  conferees  on  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill 
deleted  your  amendment  that  would  provide 
$10,000,000  in  new  funding.  This  particular 
program  has  not  been  funded  insofar  as  new 
contracts  are  concerned  since  the  1966-1967 
prog^ms. 

This  same  press  story  reported  that 
Representative  Hathaway  had  "ad- 
mitted that  he  wrote  a  constituent  tell- 
ing him  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitteee  had  no  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Shpth's  plans  to  ask  for  the  fimding  and 
predicted  no  such  action."  The  letter 
referred  to  was  dated  April  20,  1973. 

This  is  another  serious  misrepresenta- 
tion by  Representative  Hathaway,  first, 
notice  was  given  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  late  January  as 
early  as  3  months  prior  to  Repre- 
sentative Hathaway's  letter  of  April  20, 
1972  that  I  would  offer  my  proposal  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  second,  I  of- 
fered it  unsuccessfully  on  March  14, 1972, 
to  the  urgent  supplemental  bill,  and 
third,  later  I  offered  it  successfully  to  the 
second  supplemental  bill. 

I  think  it  Is  incumbent  upon  Repre- 
sentative Hathaway  to  identify  the  per- 
son or  persons  affiliated  with  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  he  claims  told 
him  such  a  misrepresentation  upon 
which  he  based  his  letter  of  April  20, 
1972.  In  a  letter  dated  May  12,  1972.  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  denied  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  staff  had  made  such 
a  misrepresentation.  He  wrote  specifi- 
cally : 

I  have  talked  to  all  members  of  the  staff 
of  this  Committee,  regular  as  well  as  Minor- 
ity, who  would  have  knowledge  of  Agricul- 
tural appropriations,  and  there  is  no  one  on 
this  staff  who  has  advised  anyone  that  "no 
action  had  been  taken  and  none  Is  planned" 
with  respect  to  your  amendment  for  the 
$10,000,000  for  this  program. 

This  same  press  story  further  quoted 
Representative  Hathaway  eis  represent- 
ing that  my   proposed  funding  would 
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cover  only  fiscal  year  1972,  which  is  al- 
most over,  because  it  was  proposed  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation. 

This  constitutes  a  third  serious  mis- 
representation by  Representative  Hath- 
away in  this  matter  since  my  amend- 
ment specifically  guarded  against  such 
a  June  30.  1972,  cut-off  by  having  the 
words  of  "to  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended." Such  language  Hn  my  amend- 
ment was  to  insure  that  iunds  would  be 
available  to  be  spent  before  and  beyond 
June  30  for  an  indefinite'time.  And  Rep- 
resentative Hathaway  cannot  plead  ig- 
norance of  these  words  since  they  were 
adopted  and  in  the  printed  form  in  the 
bill  and  available  2  weeks  prior  to  his 
misrepresentation. 

Thus,  there  are  three  serious  misrep- 
resentations made  by  Representative 
Hathaway  in  this  matter — the  first  be- 
ing that  I  had  sought  90  action — the 
second  being  that  the  funds  in  my  pro- 
posal would  be  cut  off  on  June  30 — and 
the  third  being  that  there  were  avail- 
able funds  for  Aroostook  County  farm- 
ers but  that  the  administration  had  re- 
fused to  spend  available  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

One  error  might  be  understandable — 
but  surely  not  a  pattern  of  three  mis- 
representations over  a  period  of  3  weeks. 


THE  SOUTH:    YESTERDAY,   TODAY, 
AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  22, 
1972,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
made  a  speech  to  the  third  annual  sym- 
posium of  the  L.Q.C.  Lamar  Society. 

I  believe  it  was  an  important  speech 
because  it  should  lay  to  rest  some  of 
the  regional  bigotry  about  the  section 
of  the  country  where  Senator  Talmadge 
and  I  are  privileged  to  reside  and  serve. 

It  also  focuses  on  a  subject  of  immense 
importance,  not  only  to  the  South,  but 
to  the  entire  Nation — rural  community 
development  and  the  need  for  balanced 
national  growth. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
Senator  Talmadge  and  assist  him  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  a  new  life  to  the  Ameri- 
can countryside  that  will  have  a  great 
Influence  on  the  future  of  major  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  of  U.S.  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge 

I  am  honored  indeed  to  take  part  in  the 
Third  Annual  Symposium  of  the  Lamar 
Society. 

Yours  is  still  a  very  young  organization. 
But  I  am  very  much  Impressed  by  your  goals, 
and  the  splendid  work  you  already  have  done 
to  promote  social  and  economic  advancement 
of  the  South. 

The  Lamar  Society  brings  together  some 
of  the  brightest  and  the  meet  imaginative 
minds  in  the  South.  Your  record  already 
shows  that  you  are  interested  in  doing,  rather 
than  Just  talking.  You  aspire  to  positive 
Ration  instead  of  negative  reaction. 

There  are  problem  areas  in  the  South.  .  .  . 
In  hum.in  relations  ...  in  the  economy  .  .  . 


In  education  ...  In  the  environment  .  .  . 
and   in  unemployment  and  poverty. 

But — In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our 
region  is  rich  in  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  plain  true  grit — ^the  Lamar 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  recogni- 
tion of  the  ideal  that  It  is  better  to  light 
one  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness. 

The  man  in  whose  honor  your  society 
was  named  is  listed  In  your  program  as  "A 
nineteenth  century  Mississippi  Statesman." 
If  you  will  pardon  my  Georgia  chauvinism,  I 
hasten  to  point  out  with  some  pride  that 
L.Q.C.  Lamar  was  a  native  Georgian  .  .  . 
born  in  Putnam  County,  Georgia  .  .  .  edu- 
cated in  Georgia  .  .  .  and  served  at  one  time 
in  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives.  He 
did  bring  honor  and  credit  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  that  state,  and  on  the  U.S. 
Supremie  Court.  But  once  a  Georgian  always 
a  Georgian  .  .  .  especially  if  they  go  on  to 
greatness. 

You  have  chosen  "Redevelopment  of  the 
Rural  South"  as  the  central  theme  of  this 
sjrmposlum.  I  regard*  rural  development 
as  one  of  the  major  challenges  facing 
our  country  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  I  have  been  very  close 
to  the  subject  for  several  years.  I  can  say 
without  exaggeration  that  you  have  under- 
taken a  monumental  task  of  tremendous 
importance 

I  might  also  warn  you  that  we  are  get- 
ting into  this  major  problem  area  at  least 
25  years  too  late.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tiirj- — and  even  longer  than  that — people 
talked  about  the  mass  migration  to  cities 
and  the  metropolitan  areas.  We  saw  urban 
areas  getting  Jarger  and  larger.  We  witnessed 
tht  decline  of  small  towns  and  agricultural 
communities.  We  talked  about  it  some  more. 
But  no  one  did  much  of  anything  about  it. 
In  fact,  only  a  few  had  the  foresight  to 
see  what  was  happening  and  to  predict 
its  consequences.  But  their  warnings  went 
unheeded. 

In  the  mid-1960's  there  came  the  "Great 
Society"  war  against  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  Immediately,  attention  focused  on 
our  cities.  Combat  plans — mainly  involving 
the  huge  expense  of  billions  of  dollars — were 
drawn  up  to  fight  what  we  call  the  urban 
crisis  today. 

Then,  in  1967,  came  a  Presidential  com- 
mission report  that  shocked  the  nation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  report  Is  largely 
responsible  for  the  widespread  support  we 
have  today  for  rural  redevelopment. 
That  Presidential  study  declared: 
"Rural  poverty  Is  so  widespread,  and  so 
acute,  as  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  its 
consequences  have  swept  into  our  cities,  vio- 
lently. ...  A  high  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple crowded  into  city  slums.  This  fact  alone 
makes  it  clear  how  large  a  stake  the  people 
of  this  nation  have  In  an  attack  on  rural 
poverty." 

The  report  brought  these  unsavory  facts 
to  our  attention : 

Two-thirds  of  the  nation's  subst.ind.ird 
housing  is  in  rural  America.  Nearly  20  mil- 
lion rural  houses  lack  plumbing. 

Infant  mortality  in  rural  areas  is  higher 
than  the  national  average. 

Ed'jcation  is  of  a  far  lower  quality. 
Health  care  is  woefully  Inadequate. 
In  short,  here  is  where  we  find  the  worst 
housing,  the  worst  schools,  the  lowest  health 
standards,  the  least  adequate  community 
services,  and  the  greatest  absence  of  existing 
opportunities  for  improvement. 

This  Is  the  sad  condition  of  rural  America 
today.  It  is  especially  true  of  the  rural  south. 
Prom  this  standpoint,  one  could  say  that  the 
r.ural  south  has  not  advanced  too  far  from 
the  1930's,  when  President  Roosevelt  said 
the  South  was  the  nations  "Number  One 
Economic  Problem." 

But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 


The  other  side  shows  the  South  to  be 
a  booming  land  of  prosperity.  It  is  not 
enough  Just  to  say  that  the  South  U  pros- 
pering. Our  region  is  growing  faster,  gain- 
ing more  people,  and  making  educational 
and  economic  advances  faster  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

The  decade  Just  passed  shows  the  South  to 
be  the  nation's  leading  gainer  In  Just  about 
every  area  of  social  and  economic  activity. 

One  of  the  most  impartant  indicators  was 
the  fact  that  more  people  moved  into  the 
South  during  the  1960s,  than  out  of  it,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  1870's. 

During  the  decade,  per  capita  income  rose 
14  per  cent  faster  in  the  South  than  else- 
where. 

Family  Income  increased  48  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  9  per  cent  for  the  nation. 

Construction  of  new  housing  was  37  per 
cent  higher,  compared  to  a  7  per  cent  in- 
crease outside  the  South. 

New  car  registration  rose  65  percent, 
against  30  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Of  the  nation's  four  regions,  the  South  was 
the  most  populous  In  1946.  However,  during 
the  two  decades  leading  up  to  1960.  it  lost 
some  3.5  million  people  through  massive 
outmigration.  Many  of  these  were  poor  peo- 
ple— black  and  white— seeking  better  school- 
ing and  Job  opportunities  in  the  North.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  were  also  the  highly  edu- 
cated and  skilled  who  sought  better  oppor- 
tunities outside  the  South  In  which  to  pursue 
their  professions. 

This  constituted  a  tremendous  brain  drain. 
It  has  now  not  only  been  stopped,  °  it  has 
been  reversed.  In  the  last  decade,  immigra- 
tion into  the  South  totaled  about  a  half 
million  people.  Many  of  these  have  been  per- 
sons with  college  degrees  who  have  come  to 
work  in  new  industries,  in  the  South. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress, it  would  appear  that  the  remaining 
third  of  the  Twentieth  Century  belongs  to 
the  South.  Continued  prosperity  is  virtually 
guaranteed.  Our  problem  now  is  how  best  to 
manage  this  growth. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  front  page  article  on  the  Souths 
econoanic  growth: 

"Dixie  leaders  worry  less  about  achieving 
future  economic  developments   than  a)x>ut 
controlling  the  region  so  that  it  will  be  liv- 
able for  the  50  per  cent  larger  population  i 
foreseen  by  the  year  2000." 

Tills  in  essence,  states  the  purpose  of  Uiis 
meeting.  Rural  redevelopment  is  the  key  to 
balanced  growth — and  quality  living — i'l  the 
years  ahead. 

Insofar  as  the  South  is  concerned,  we  can 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  other  parts  of  the 
coinitry,  especially  some  of  the  huge  metro- 
politan areas  which  have  become  both  un- 
livable  and  ungovernable. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972 — which  I  have  been  pushing 
in  the  Senate  for  more  than  a  year  now.  and 
In  which  I  have  been  involved  for  longer 
than  that. 

Tliis  is  landmark  legislation.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  strategy  for  survival  of  rural  areas 
throughout  the  nation.  It  can  truly  lie  a 
Magna  Carta  for  rural   America. 

A  main  thrvist  of  the  legislation  is  toward 
providing  better  economic  opportunities.  By 
that  I  mean  more  Jobs.  People  abandon  lural 
areas  primarily  because  they  cannot  find 
work  or  are  underemployed. 

The  legislation  is  ambitious,  containing 
several  titles  to  provide  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  riu-al  revitalization. 
It  was  designed  to  accomplish  two  goals: 

1.  Credit  that  is  needed  to  build  and  im- 
prove facilities  and  to  finance  commercial 
and  industrial  expansion  In  rural  areas. 

2.  Grants  and  other  Investment  incentives 
to  complement  this  credit. 

Reduced  from  its  legislative  technicalities, 
our  bill  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary 
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financing  and  incentives  to  rebuild  and  re- 
vitalize rural  areas  in  every  way  possible. 
This  includes  financing  for  business  and  In- 
dustrial development  ....  for  new  payrolls 
and  new  Jobs  ....  for  better  schools  .... 
for  medical  centers  and  hospitals  clgser  to 
the  people  ....  for  parks  and  recreation 
areas  ....  for  Improved  transportation  .... 
for  day  care  facilities  and  desperately 
needed  housing. 

It  would  promote  development  of  Indus- 
trial parks  ....  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems ....  waste  disposal  plants  ....  com- 
munity colleges  ....  rural  slum  clear- 
ance ....  streets  and  hl^ways  ....  police 
and  fire  protection  ....  more  libraries  .... 
and  many  more  services  that  now  are  so 
sadly  lEtcklng  In  these  areas. 

I  contend  that  rural  redevelopment  Is  not  ' 
an  optional  program.  It  Is  no  longer  some- 
thing we  can  simply  Just  talk  about.  We  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  society — and  espe- 
cially here  in  our  own  rapidly  growing  re- 
gion— that  action  is  imperative. 

Rural  development  legislation  of  one  kind 
or  another  has  been  adopted  before.  But 
never  has  there  been  a  program  broad  enough 
in  scope  and  sufficiently  designed  to  tackle 
the  problem  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  solve  a  grow- 
ing national  problem  with  halfvCay  measures. 
The  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural 
people  are  still  Jamming  themselves  Into 
cities  every  year  illustrates  the  fact  that  pres- 
ent programs  are  not  good  enough. 

The  fact  that  cities  are  plagued  more  than 
ever  by  congestion,  crime,  pollution,  inade- 
quate housing,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
problems  that  defy  description,  indicates  that 
what  we  have  been  doing  Is  not  nearly 
enough. 

We  are  privileged  to  live  in  the  most  excit- 
ing period  of  American  history.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  South. 

Prom  the  depth  of  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  our  nation  and  our  region  have  risen 
like  a  Phoenix. 

Not  content  to  merely  promote  progress 
here  at  home,  this  nation  brought  much  of 
the  world  along  with  it — even  former  enemies 
at  war — building  the  economies  and  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  nations  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world. 

But  despite  the  growth,  despite  all  the 
things  we  have  produced  to  make  the  lives 
of  our  people  easier,  we  have  begun  to  per- 
ceive that  this  new  society  of  ours  is  held 
together  In  many  places  with  baling  wire  and 
library  paste. 

Our  society  today  doesn't  always  work  the 
way  it  was  designed  to.  It  is  beginning  to 
make  some  strange  sounds.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  listen  to  those  sounds,  and  take  stock  of 
where  we  have  been  and  where  we  want  to  go. 

With  a  deplorable  absence  of  planning,  we 
have  built  a  society  of  cities.  Still  not  satis- 
fied with  our  creation,  we  started  a  ripple 
effect,  building  mile  upon  mile  of  look  alike 
suburbs  in  a  directionless  search  for  some- 
thing called  "The  Good  Life." 

In  other  words,  fun  city  Isn't  fun  anymore. 
A  tortuous  ride  over  roads  we  mistakenly 
call  expressways,  and  a  visit  to  the  inner  core 
of  our  cities,  unveils  desperate  problems  of 
unplanned  growth  that  belie  the  peaceful 
chug  of  power  mowers  in  the  suburbs. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  been  on  a  national  Joy  ride  that  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  migration  of  human 
beings  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Thirty  million  people  have  deserted  small 
towns  and  the  countryside,  turning  our  cities 
into  overloaded  pressure  cookers  .  .  .  unable 
to  cope  with  the  social  and  economic  stew 
we  Just  threw  together. 

We  have  shoved  luxtold  millions  of  peo- 
ple Into  cities  becauM  we  failed  to  oommit 
ourselves  to  the  need  for  a  balanced  national 
growth. 


Rural  people  couldn't  find  Jobs,  or  they 
were  woefully  underemployed,  so  they  left. 

They  lacked  clean  water  to  drink,  or 
couldnt  get  sewer  systems,  telephone  service, 
or  natural  gas.  So  they  left. 

Agricultural  communities  and  small  towns, 
struggling  for  existence,  could  no  longer 
find  places  for  their  young  people.  So  they 
left. 

Rural  decay  set  in.  Institutions  that  hold 
communities  together  fell  apart.  Not  only 
were  no  new.  Jobs  created,  existing  Jobs  began 
to  disappear. 

Now  the  migration  is  beginning  to  slow 
down.  More  than  one-third  of  our  people 
still  remain  in  towns  of  less  than  50.000.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  something  to  renew  rural 
America,  then  we  had  better  act  quickly 
while  we  still  have  a  base  from  which  to 
work. 

Many  communities  in  the  South,  through 
inspired  local  government  and  eflFectlve  re- 
gional planning  commissions,  are  already 
hard  at  work.  Some  of  them  have  literally 
succeeded  in  pulling  themselves  up  by  their 
own  boot  straps.  But  they  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get. 

I  don't  propose  a  national  policy  of  "back 
to  the  farm."  I  do  advocate  a  sensible  policy 
of  balanced  national  growth  to  strengthen 
rural  America,  and  take  pressure  off  our 
cities. 

In  the  thirteen  years  between  1961  and 
1973,  the  federal  government  will  have  spent 
$160  billion  to  help  metropolitan  areas  solve 
their  problems.  I  do  not  deplore  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money.  But  we  must  all  admit 
that  urban  problems  are  worse  today  than 
when  we  started. 

This  should  make  it  clear  enough  that  we 
need  new  direction.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
to  pour  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  Into 
cities  In  apparently  futile  pursuit  of  solu- 
tions to  the  urban  crisis?  Or  are  we  going 
to  broaden  the  battle  and  open  up  a  new 
front  by  attacking  the  urban  problem  where 
most  of  It  began  In  the  first  place? 

In  1970,  through  an  amendment  to  the 
National  Farm  BUI,  which  I  Introduced,  Con- 
gress committed  Itself  to  a  sound  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  America.  The  Con- 
gress adopted  a  policy  that  this  balance  Is  so 
essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens  that  it  must  be  given 
the  highest  priority. 

Now,  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead<f  we  must 
keep  that  commitment. 

Rural  development  Is  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come.  I  submit  that  never  before  has  a 
nation  had  such  an  opportunity  to  raise  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans,  whether 
they  live  on  the  farm.  In  the  small  town,  or 
In  the  big  city. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  we  aim  to  ac- 
complish Is  assurance  that  every  citizen  will 
have  the  right  to  live  and  work  In  comfort 
and  economic  security,  wherever  he  pleases. 


ALTERNATIVE      STRATEGIES      FOR 
THE  1980'S 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  student  of  strategy  and  foreign 
affairs  whom  I  have  known  for  years. 
Gen.  Robert  Richardson  m.  retired,  pre- 
pared a  paper  in  February  for  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  entitled  "Al- 
ternative Strategies  for  the  1980's."  Gen- 
eral Richardson  has  been  right  more 
than  most  people  I  have  followed  in 
their  delineations  of  world  affairs. 
Therefore,  I  can  recommend  this  paper 
to  Senators  who  are  interested  in  this 
general  field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Alternative  Strategies  for  the  1980's 
(By  R.  Charlwood  Richardson  III) 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
national  security.  Experts  In  and  out  of  uni- 
form are  legion.  The  range  of  disagreement 
among  authorities  of  acceptable  repute  Is 
so  wide  that  one  wonders  whether  there  Is 
even  room  for  agreement  on  the  definition 
of  "National  Security,"  let  alone  on  the 
threat  or  on  how  best  to  deal  with  It. 

Against  this  background  a  rational  debate 
on  alternative  strategies  is  hard  to  stage. 
There  are  no  common  points  of  departure 
and  no  common  base  lines.  This  has  been 
true  for  the  past  decade.  It  started  with  the 
Introduction  Into  the  military  requirements 
equation  of  other  considerations  than  the 
threat  and  how  best  to  cope  with  It.  Some 
now  disagree  as  to  whether  there  Is  a  com- 
munist threat  to  the  U.S.  In  the  first  place. 
Others  consider  slowing  down  the  arms  race 
more  Important  than  assuring  success  in 
the  event  of  war.  To  this  we  must  add  a 
webb  of  moral  concerns,  treaty  prohibitions, 
and  Hiroshima  complexes  to  further  per- 
turb the  decision  process. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  then  new  adminis- 
tration expressed  complete  agreement  with 
NATO's  well  documented  requirement  for 
missiles  with  which  to  defend  Europe  in  the 
event  of  war.  They  then  denied  these  to 
SACEUR,  not  so  much  because  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  military  need  but  because 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  effective  de- 
fense of  Europe  In  a  possible  war  was  more 
Important  than  implementing  arms  control 
concepts  or  political  deals.' 

Some  Congressional  and  Academic  "ex- 
perts" now  claim  we  can  cut  defense  spend- 
ing by  25  billion  dollars  more  and  still  have 
adequate  security.^  Others  now  view  with 
alarm  our  growing  Inferiority  vls-a-vls  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  advocate  Increased  spending 
merely  to  retain  parity.  Meanwhile,  some  on 
both  sides  of  this  argument  disagree  with 
one  another  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  could, 
or  could  not  effectively  Intervene  to  defend 
Israel  from  the  posture  they  advocate!  Nor 
can  they  agree  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
If  we  could. 

To  refresh  the  classic  arguments  for  more 
or  less  defense  spending  would  only  add 
paper  to  the  archives.  A  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  providing  for  our  future  security 
is  needed.  The  solution  cannot  call  for  more 
money  or  bigger  and  better  programs.  It 
must  not  only  deal  with  the  question  of  how 
much  is  needed  for  defense,  but  also  with 
the  question  of  how  the  Job  will  be  done. 
It  Is  now  clear  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  strategies  of  the  1960s.  We  need  to  define 
and  Implement  a  new  method  of  doing  the 
"business."  One  that  we  can  afford  In  this 
day  and  age,  and  that  will  still  provide  ade- 
quate protection  from  any  foreseeable 
threats.  This  is  what  we  must  do.  How  do 
we  do  It? 

Fortunately,  the  need  for  change  has  been 
recognized.  The  Nixon  doctrine  and  its  as- 
sociated concept  of  realistic  deterrence  have 
opened  the  door  to  changes.  The  problem 
now  Is  to  walk  through  the  door  and  take 
the  right  road  In  terms  of  both  U.S.  strategic 
and  allied  defense  strategies.  To  do  this  re- 
quires that  we  first  back  off  from  the  overall 
problem  and  review  some  fundamental 
building  blocks.  If  we  can  agree  on  these, 
after  suitable  debate,  we  might  then  estab- 
lish a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  build 
towards  defensible  and  achievable  strategies 
for  the  late  1970s  or  early  1980s. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  do  much  for  the  1970s. 
The  lead  time  In  conceptual  change  is  about 
ten  years.  It's  harder  to  change  peoples  Ideas 
and   ways  of  doing  things  than   to  change 


<  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  IRBM's  following  the 
Cuban  Missile  crises. 

-Seymour  Melman,  University  of  Chicago, 
3  December  1971. 
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hardware.  The  most  that  can  now  be  done 
for  U.S.  security  In  the  1970s — In  terms  of 
strategy — is  to  put  patches  and  quick  fixes 
on  the  more  glaring  errors  of  the  19606.  What 
we  can  and  must  do  In  the  1970s  is  to  define, 
enunciate,  and  Initiate  movement  towards 
the  ultimate  solution.  .  .  always  providing 
we  can  agree  on  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  surface  in 
clear,  if  somewhat  over  simplified,  form  the 
situation  we  are  faced  with  In  the  national 
security  area,  and  discuss  some  of  the  fun- 
damental Issues  that  need  to  be  decided  as 
a  prerequisite  to  selecting  a  strategy.  We  will 
suggest  a  solution  based  on  our  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  issues  discussed.  But  this 
Is  only  a  straw  man. 

the  problem  in  brief 
Before   we   can   discuss   defense   buldllng 
blocks,  let  alone  come  up  with  a  strategy 
we  need  to  agree  on  what  the  problem  is. 
Let's  first  define  It. 

The  response  of  the  United  States,  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  militarily  to  the  in- 
ternational order  of  protracted  conflict  that 
emerged  after  World  War  11,  was  based  on  s 
broad  concept  of  "containment."  Contain- 
ment rested  on  three  major  propositions: 

(a)  U.S.  strategic  nucela^r  superiority — to 
detn-  attack  on  the  U.S.  proper,  and  to  back 
up  overseas  defenss  postures. 

(b)  Multilateral  military  alliances— to 
protect  our  allies,  and  to  deal  with  local  acts 
of  aggression  locally  and, 

(c)  Foreign  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance programs  to  provide  our  allies  the  Ini- 
tial means  for  their  defense  while  eventually 
reducing  their  dependence'  on  U.S.  forces  and 
arms. 

The  zenith  of  the  "containment  concept" 
was  probably  reached  In  the  mid  1950s  with 
the  signing  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  the 
creation  of  the  Middle  East  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (CENTO).  An  agreed  strategy  for  con- 
taining Russia  had  evolved.  It  ringed  the 
Slno-Sovlet  Bloc  with  a  contiguous  series  of 
multilateral  security  alliances,  bilateral  se- 
curity pacts,  and  U.S.  and  allied  tactical  air 
and  naval  bases.  These  were  backed  up  by 
an  unprecedented  strategic  atomic  capabUlty 
retained  under  unilateral  VS.  control.  The 
only  signatory  to  all  of  these  postwar  Inter- 
national security  arrangements  was  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  eroelon  In  the  concept  of  contain- 
ment by  multilateral  alliances  and  U.S. 
strategic  superiority  started  In  the  mid- 
1950s. 

The  advent  of  a  direct  Soviet  strategic 
missile  threat  to  the  VS.  reduced  both  the 
UJB.  "will"  to  use— and  the  allied  confi- 
dence in — our  strategic  nuclear  forces.  In 
the  early  and  mid  1960s  frantic  U.S.  efforts 
to  decrease  reliance  on  these  capabilities  by 
"selling"  our  allies  on  "pause,"  limited  war, 
flexible  response,  prior  consultation,  and 
other  similar  concepts  aggravated  and  con- 
firmed these  trends.  Finally  the  unilateral 
rejection  of  a  strategic  counter  force  pos- 
ture— the  only  meaningful  strategic  deter- 
rent to  limited  aggression — and  the  Increas- 
ing acceptance  of  the  parity  concept  com- 
pleted the  decoupling  of  the  old  swon".  and 
shield.  By  the  mid-1960s  military  planners 
recognized  that  the  defense  of  overseas  areas, 
and  allied  countries,  against  local  acts  of 
aggression  would  no  longer  count  upon  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities.  We  knew  this, 
our  allies  knew  It,  and  the  Soviet  knew  It, 
regardless  of  pious  statements  or  paper  un- 
dertakings to  the  contrary.  The  same  was 
probably  the  case  for  Russia's  allies.  England, 
France,  and  China  saw  this  coming  and  built 
t)>eir  own  strategic  forces.  Others  no  doubt 
would  have  if  they  could  have,  economically 
<  '  politically.  Some  may  yet. 

The  decline  In  the  capability  of  U.S.  strate- 
Cio  forces  to  contribute  to  deterrence  of  acts 
cl    aggression   other  than   against  the  U.S. 


homeland  had  a  profound  Impact  on  over- 
seas force  requirements,  allied  security  poli- 
cies, and  foreign  aid. 

Even  before  any  real  questions  arose  about 
the  U.S.  "will"  to  use  Its  strategic  might  on 
behalf  of  Its  allies,  the  minimum  forces  re- 
•  quired  to  prevent  the  overrunning  and  cap- 
ture of  NATO  territories  in  Europe — pending 
the  outcome  of  the  VS.  strategic  effort — 
could  not  be  provided  by  combined  U.S., 
allied,  and  aid  efforts.'  This  was  serious 
enough  to  lead  NATO  to  accept  a  tactical 
nuclear  strategy  *  but  not  serious  enough  to 
challenge  the  defense  purpose  of  the  alli- 
ance per  se  so  long  as  the  shortfalls  In  local 
force  levels  remained  ofTset  by  the  real,  or 
imagined,  VS.  strategic  nuclear  umbrella. 
By  the  mid-1960s  the  usefulness  of  the 
"umbrella"  to  allied  security  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile  the  prospect  of  sub- 
stituting effective  tactical  nuclear  forces — 
US.  or  national — declined  in  the  60s  partly 
due  to  anti-nuclear  Hiroshima  complex  at- 
titudes and  partly  to  anti-Nth  country  arms 
control  policies  which  culminated  in  the 
anti-proliferation  treaty  and  test  ban  agree- 
ments. 

In  the  1960s  alliance  security  became  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  theater  force  levels 
and  these.  In  turn,  were  made  more  and 
more  dependent  on  conventional  forces  by 
anti-nuclear  attitudes.  The  prospects  of  de- 
veloping viable  strategies  for  the  defense  of 
forward  areas,  even  within  these  constraints, 
was  further  reduced  by  two  other  factors. 

First,  there  was  a  steady  increase  In  cost 
of  weapon  systems  and  military  manpower — 
the  "means"  to  wage  war.  This  made  It  more 
and  more  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  raise 
the  force  levels  (mass)  required  for  a  credi- 
ble conventional  defense. 

Second,  there  was  a  decline  In  the  U.S. 
ability  or  Inclination,  to  provide  more  mili- 
tary aid.  While  major  allies  no  longer  needed 
this  aid  to  maintain  establlshet?  force  levels, 
many  others — ranging  from  Greece  and  Tur- 
key to  SEA — were  never  able  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient wealth  or  Industry  to  take  over  the 
upkeep  of  the  forces  we  originally  equipped, 
for  them,  let  alone  any  increase  In  these. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments  the  UJ3. 
Is  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  defining, 
and  Implementing,  a  viable  strategy  for  the 
defense  of  allies,  and  allied  areas,  out  of  the 
old  essentially  bankrupt  and  over-extended 
alliance  strategy  of  containment  by  conven- 
tiohal  flexible  response.  The  problem  Is  ag- 
gravated by  a  growing  technological  and 
manpower  cost  squeeze,  and  by  the  loss — 
or  near  loss — of  U.S.  strategic  superiority 
which  In  the  past  covered  up,  at  least  pisy- 
chologlcally,  for  local  Inferiority. 

I  have  not  referred,  so  far,  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  as  being  a  factor  of  consequence 
In  our  present  strategic  dilemma.  It  changed 
little  or  nothing  in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
overall  U.S.  security  picture.  Vietnam  only 
confirmed  the  fact  that  tactical  nuclear,  let 
alone  strategic  nuclear,  forces  would  not 
be  used  by  the  U.S.  on  behalf  of  most  allies. 
It  also  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  the  likely 
future  use  of  conventional  U.S.  forces  over- 
seas In  many  areas. 

Vietnam  aggravated  the  impact  of  the  cost 
squeeze,  thereby  expediting  conventional 
U.S.  force  reductions  elsewhere  confirmed 
the  political  and  human  resource  unsound- 
ness of  attempting  to  fight  "controlled 
wars":  and  expedited  the  advent  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic Inferiority  by  drawing  resources  away 
from  force  modernization  in  the  19608.  To 
the  theoretician,  Vietnam  was  a  test  tube 
In  which  fallacious  concepts  were  demon- 
strated, and  Inevitable  trends  expedited.  It 


produced  costly  but  useful  lessons  and  moral 
problems  but  made  little  or  no  contribution 
to  th2  development  of  defense  strategy. 

recognition  of  the  need  for  change 
The  problems  outlined  above  were  per- 
ceived by  many,  in  and  out  of  the  present 
administration,  even  before  President  Nixon 
took  office  in  1968.  How  to  ieal  with  them 
was  another  matter. 

The  Republican  Policy  papers,  in  "A  Choice 
for  America"  July  1968,  recognized  most  of 
the  above  trends  as  well  hs  the  technology 
cost  squeeze  problem.  No  one  needed  to  prove  ' 
we  were  in  the  wroiag  war,  with  the  wro.jg 
strategy,  in  Vietnam.  The  question  was  how 
to  disengage  gracefully,  and  as  we  have  seen 
the  ilisenrapen-ipnt  is  a  most  difficult  ma- 
neuver in  war  as  in  love. 

The  threat  to  U.S.  technological  and  stra- 
tegic superiority  was  voiced  by  military 
leaders  as  early  as  1962.  By  1966  reports  be- 
pnn  appearing  expressing  alarm. v  In  1970 
Mr.  Nixon  himseH  expressed  concern.'  In 
September  1970  a  prestigious  committee  of 
non-government  leaders  headed  by  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Powell,  now  a  Justice  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  rendered  a  report  to  the  President 
on  the  Strategic  Balance  of  Military  Power.* 
In  the  spring  of  1971  some  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  shift  were  becoming  apparent 
to  students  of  International  trends  and  were 
reported  In  the  PPRI  Study  on  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Trends.  Implications  for  U.S.  Security." 
Most  recently  the  Budget  Message  indicated  ' 
concern. 

The  problem  was,  and  Is  still,  not  an  easy 
one.  More  money  for  defense,  while  possibly 
essential  for  certain  quick  fixes.  Is  not  the 
long  term  answer.  The  VS.  must  define  a 
strategy  and  defense  policy  that  z&n  be  im-  ^ 
plemented  at  a  reasonable  cost  considering 
both  the  rise  in  cost  of  men  and  machine."!. 
and  the  increasing  commitments  toilet 
alone  demands  of — the  domestic  sector.  This 
means  that  the  solution  must  at  minimum : 

(a)  Emphasize  force  and  weapon  "qual- 
ity"— hence  the  products  of  technology — 
to  reduce  "quantity,"  and 

<b)  Spread  the  burden — both  the  Job  and 
its  cosUs — among  all  that  benefit  from  it — our 
allies. 

Both  these  prerequisites  call  for  major 
change  In  past  U.S.  policies  and  concepts. 
The  former  can  only  mean  ultimate  aban- 
donment of  conventional  capabilities,  and 
multiple  options — so-called  flexibility — for 
reasons  of  cost/quantity  if  no  other.  The 
latter  means  that  the  U.S.  must  cease  to  uni- 
laterally try  to  defend  all  the  free  world 
along  with  dictating  the  security  policies 
weapon  systems,  and  defense  postures  of  its 
allies.  It  will  also  affect  trends  in  US.  aid 
If  the  new  Nixon  doctrine  is  to  be  effectively 
implemented. 

THE    NKON    doctrine    AND    STRATEGIC    CHANGE 

The  Nixon  doctrine  is  a  sound  first  step 
towards  a  solution.  It  recognizes  the  second 
need  above  and  starts  the  move  towards 
greater  reliance  on  allied  capabilities  lor 
allied  defenses. 

The  concept  of  Realistic  Deterrence  is,  as 
I  understand  it.  the  initial  eflort  to  trans- 
late the  Nixon  doctrine  into  a  new  U.S.  de- 
fense strategy  and  posture.  It  also  recognizes 
the  need  to  move  the  U.S.  out  of  the  position 
of  being  solely  responsble  for  free  world  de- 
fenses, and  to  move  towards  less  of  a  bipolar 
power  situation  in  both  strategic  and  alliance 
arenas. 

The  stage  is  now  set  for  the  necessary 
strategic  changes  in  terms,  of  major  policy 
decisions.  The  door  has  bekn  opened  by  the 


» Lisbon  goals  versus  Temporary  Council 
Committee  Findings  1952/53. 

•1956  NATO  political  directive  Strategic 
Concept  mc  14/2. 


«  American  Security  Council  for  the  Armed 
Services  Com.  on  the  "Shifting  Balance." 

'  New  York  Times.  10  March.  1971. 

•Blue  Ribbon  Panel  Supplemental  State- 
ment. 
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Nixon  doctrine  and  Laird  posture  statement 
of  1971.  The  details  of  the  new  roads  to  fol- 
low remain  to  be  defined.  Within  the  guide- 
lines now  provided  there  are  alternative 
strategies  that  can  be  pursued — both  In  na- 
ture and  extent.  This  is  what  this  discussion 
Is  all  about. 

The  one  alternative  no  longer  open  to  the 
U.S.  Is:  "more  of  the  same."  Now  that  the 
Nixon  doctrine  has  recognized  the  need  for 
change,  and  pointed  In  at  least  one  direc- 
tion— greater  allied  self-sufficiency  and  less 
U.S.  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
others — we  can  seriously  examine  alternative 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  these  goals.  We 
can  also  propose  other  steps  and  decisions 
that  will  be  required  to  "implement  or  com- 
plement them. 

THREE  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTIONS 

In  addition  to  cutting  costs  by  trading 
advanced  performance  (quality)  for  mass 
(quantity):  and  to  sharing  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  Free  World  security  with 
our  allies  there  are  3  other  basic  decisions 
that  need  to  be  made  before  we  design  any 
new  strategy.  Without  prior  agreement  on 
these  three  questions  there  can  be  no  con- 
sensus on  any  overall  proposals. 

(1)  On  Allied  Nuclear  and  Space  Capa- 
bilities: 

First,  Is  the  future  U.S.  attitude  towards 
allied  acquisition,  and  use  of.  advanced 
weapons  and  space  systems. 

The  U.S.  no  longer  enjoys  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  space  systems  among 
Free  World  nations.  England  has  had  Its  own 
nuclear  capacity  for  many  years.  France  has 
built  stratetgic  nuclear  weapons  and  has 
Initiated  a  program  for  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  development.  China  Joined  the 
nuclear  club  several  years  ago  and  is 
rapidly  expanding  her  arsenal.  Many  other 
countries  are  studying  the  problem  and  some 
will  certainly  follow  In  the  steps  of  France, 
China,  and  England  notwithstanding  the 
anti-proliferation  treaty  if  this  turns  out  to 
be  a  prerequisite  to  their  security.  The  de- 
velopment of  space  systems,  first  for  peace- 
ful uses  and  later.  If  necessary,  for  military 
purposes  will  follow  the  same  pattern.  To 
deny  this  Is  wishful  thinking  for  restraint 
by  treaty  will  remain  valid  only  so  long  as 
the  nation  concerned  has  a  choice  of  other 
acceptible  means  to  insure  Its  Independent 
survival. 

When  the  U.S.  is  no  longer  willing  or  able 
to  underwrite  an  allied  nation's  defense,  and 
when  the  minimum  classic  conventional  sys- 
tems required  for  this  are  either  beyond  that 
nations  reach,  cost- wise,  or  else  clearly  Inef- 
fective against  the  obvious  threats  to  It, 
then  Its  choice  becomes  surreqder  or  mod- 
ernize with  weapon  system  it  cim  afford  and 
that  are  credible.  Given  this  choice  It  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  those  who  could — such  ais 
Japan.  India.  Israel.  Germany,  etc. — would 
sacrifice  their  security,  and  possibly  the  free- 
dom of  their  people.  In  order  to  honor  a  non- 
proliferation  or  peaceful  use  of  space,  treaty 
signed  by  some  under  duress.  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant consideration  in  our  choice  of  future 
U.S.  strategies.  Those  that  reduce  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  defend  Its  allies,  coupled 
with  the  technological  cost  squeeze  phenom- 
ena, could  set  up  Just  such  a  choice  for 
several  countries  by  the  mid  1970's. 

The  U.S.  has  only  two  choices:  We  can  con- 
tinue to  resist  allied  atomic  and  space 
aspirations  and  refuse  to  assist  them  even 
when  and  where  the  nation  has  demon- 
strated a  capability,  as  we  have  done  with  the 
French.  The  goal  here  would  seem  to  be  to 
delay  the  realization  of  a  valid  operational 
deterrent  forces  by  others.  The  cost  of  this 
goal  would  seem  to  Include  the  loss  of  al- 
lied solidarity:  the  weakening  of  our  al- 
liances: wasteful  unnecessary,  allied  nuclear 
expenditures  at  the  expense  of  their  other 
contributions:  and  the  development  of  uni- 
lateral    strategic     deterrents     neither     de- 


ployed, employed,  or  built-in  consonance  with 
a  common  plan  for  Free  World  defense. 
France  Is  a  perfect  example  of  this. 

Our  other  choice  would  be  to  accept  each 
"fair  accompli"  when  It  occurs  and  seek  by 
pixividing,  from  that  point  on,  assistance  In 
delivery  vehicles,  warhead  development,  and 
technical  know-how,  to  reap  maximum  eco- 
nomic and  military  benefit  from  any  capabil- 
ities that  emerge.  The  truth  is  that  the  VS. 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  paying 
vast  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  questionable 
arms  control  theories  and  concepts  which  is 
what  we  have  been  doing  until  now. 

Active  assistance  to  other  nuclear  powers 
seems  desirable  if  we  really  wish  to  see  the 
Nixon  doctrine  and  realistic  deterrence  fully 
implemented.  Our  strategy  for  the  1980's 
should  seek  to  channel  any  and  all  new  al- 
lied nuclear  and  space  capabilities  Into  co- 
ordinated but  independent  defense  efforts. 
Only  by  doing  this  can  we: 

(a)  Insure  some  stability  in  an  Nth  coun- 
try environment  through  regional  coordina- 
tion and  the  sharing  of  safety  and  technical 
experience. 

(b)  Exploit  the  new  and  inevitable  allied 
nuclear  or  space  capabilities  to  free  the  U.S. 
from  foreign  defense  commitments. 

(c)  Minimize  the  waste  and  duplication 
that  can  only  result  from  unaided  Nth  coun- 
try programs  in  advanced  weapons. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  Implica- 
tions of  atomic  proliferation  and  the  argu- 
ments need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  point 
of  concern  now  is  to  provide  logically  for 
this  Inevitable  trend  when  and  where  It  de- 
velops, and  for  whatever  reasons,  rather  than 
to  continue  to  fight  the  Inevitable  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  Independence  and 
capabilities. 

(2)   On  the  Need  for  a  Strategic  Mix: 

Second,  is  the  Importance  of  diversified 
and  secure  strategic  weapon  systems.  This 
is  a  fundamental  consideration  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  U.S.  strategy  for  the  1980's,  due  to 
the  high  risk  of  technological  break- 
throughs, that  can  obsolete  a  supposedly 
Invulnerable  system  almost  overnight,  versus 
the  long  lead  times  (10  to  15  years)  required 
to  develop  and  field  any  alternative  or  sub- 
stitute system. 

It  Is  also  a  matter  of  concern  that  the  Im- 
portance of  both  redundancy  and  survivabil- 
ity be  recognized.  There  Is  a  simplistic 
view  that  economy  and  security  could  be 
both  served  by  putting  all  the  U.S.  strategic 
eggs  In  one  basket  at  sea.  It  Is  also  claimed 
this  would  draw  fire  away  from  U.S.  cities 
In  the  event  of  war. 

Any  argument  to  limit  U.S.  strategic 
forces  to  submarine  or  sea-based  systems 
must  be  examined  within  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  possibilities. 

(a)  The  U.S.  policy  of  deterrence  of  major 
war  Is  successful. 

If  this  occurs  there  is  no  war  and  the 
question  of  location  of  the  deterrent  force 
versus  collateral  damage  Is  not  pertinent. 

(b)  Deterrence  falls,  a  war  ensues,  and  the 
Soviets  attack  the  U.S.  military  forces  (mis- 
siles) and  the  major  U.S.  Industrial  and 
political   centers  simultaneously. 

In  this  case  any  collateral  damage  pre- 
vented by  at  sea  deployment  of  all  strategic 
systems  would  be  Insignificant  compared  to 
the  losses  which  would  result  from  the  di- 
rect and  premeditated  attack  of  the  U.S. 
Industrial  capability  and  other  Important 
targets  of  military  significance  co-located 
with  population  centers. 

(c)  Deterrence  falls,  a  war  ensues,  but 
the  Soviets  attack  only  U.S.  strategic  forces, 
all  of  which  are  deployed  outside  the  UJ3. 
at  sea. 

This  Is  the  only  scenario  that  could  con- 
ceivably validate  the  argument  for  deploying 
these  systems  at  sea,  and  then  only  If  one 
can  rationalize  such  a  Soviet  strategy.  Let 
us  examine  this. 


LIKELIHOOD  OF  AN  ATTACK  LIMITED  TO  SYSTEMS 
AT    SEA    ONLY 

The  U.S.  strategic  forces  are  designed  to 
respond  to  a  Soviet  attack  by  retaliating 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  The  rejection  of  counter 
force  and  adoption  of  a  counter  value  strat- 
egy and  capability  in  the  mid  1960'8  pre- 
cludes any  other  use  by  target.  Unless  the 
U.S.S.R.  deployed  all  its  forces  at  sea,  and 
the  U.S.  adopted  a  counter  force  strategy 
alone.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  a  situation 
where  the  Soviet  would  be  willing  to  leave 
the  U.S.  undamaged  while  accepting  retali- 
ation against  the  U.S.S.R.  proper. 

A  Soviet  attack  on  our  strategic  force  at 
sea  alone,  could  only  occur  If  the  Soviet  had 
absolute  confidence  the  attack  would  pre- 
vent any  U.S.  retaliation:  or  if  It  could  be 
assumed  that  we  would  surrender  rather 
than  retaliate  with  what  we  had  left  and 
suffer  the  consequences  of  a  subsequent 
nuclear   attack   on   the   U.S. 

The  first  possibility,  total  destruction  of 
our  retaliatory  forces  by  surprise  attack,  goes 
contrary  to  all  efforts  to  achieve  warning 
and  survivability.  It  assumes  every  unit  at 
sea  as  vulnerable  to  sudden  surprise  attack 
thus  contradicting  the  main  argument  for 
sea-basing  in  the  first  place. 

The  second  possibility  acecpts  defeat  as  the 
Inevitable  outcome  of  any  Soviet  first  strike 
no  mater  where  our  forces  are.  If  this  Idea 
were  agreed,  preventive  war  would  be  the 
only  counter  to  an  enemy  with  known  agres- 
slve  Intentions. 

In  actual  war,  therefore.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  deployment  of  strategic  forces  at 
sea  would  protect  the  U.S.  from  damage  of 
consequence  only  If  we  admit  complete  vul- 
nerability to  a  Soviet  first  strike,  or  the  will- 
ingness to  surrender  before  retaliating.  Both 
assumptions  are  preposterous.  One  can  hard- 
ly envision  the  Soviet  Union  accepting  an  at- 
tack by  U.S.  forces  without  responding 
against  the  U.S.  Therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that,  if  we  fight  at  aU,  the  U.S.  will  be  hit 
one  way  or  another  and  the  fact  that  our 
main  effort  Is  at  sea  won't  reduce  the  dam- 
age to  the  U.S. 

ON   CREDIBILrrY   OF  A  SEA   BASED  DETERRENT 

What  about  the  relative  deterrent  value 
of  depoylng  forces  at  sea  versus  both  at  sea 
and  on  land.  I  suggest  that  deployment  of 
all  strategic  retaliatory  forces  at  sea  would 
greatly  reduce  the  credibility  or  our  deter- 
rent. 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  know  that  the  U.S. 
would  respond  with  an  all-out  attack  against 
the  UJ3.SJI.  If  they  were  to  attack  U.S. 
population  centers  and  Industry.  The  same 
Is  equally  true  If  the  Soviets  were  to  attack 
missile  sites  within  the  continental  U.S.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  attack  directed  solely 
against  missile  and  systems  outside  the 
U.S. — with  no  concurrent  attack  on  the  con- 
tinental U.S. — could  seriously  raise  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
respond  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  there- 
by Invite  subsequent  attack  of  the  U.S.  The 
decision  to  initiate  massive  destruction  with- 
in both  the  U.S.  and  USSR  following  an  at- 
tack of  missiles  at  sea  would  then  become 
ours  and  ours  alone. 

While  at  first  glance  one  would  be  Inclined 
to  say  that  we  would  automatically  respond 
to  an  attack  against  our  strategic  systems  no 
matter  where  they  were  based,  on  second 
thought  this  might  not  necessarily  be  the 
case.  Would  we  really  attack  targets  In  the 
USSR.  If  the  Soviets  subjected  our  submarine 
fleet  to  "slow  attrition; "  If  the  Soviets  hunted 
down  our  submarines  on  a  day-to-day  basis? 
Is  massive  retaliation  the  answer  to  the  loss 
of  a  few  submarines?  Or  would  we  engage  In 
a  limited  naval  war  In  which  we  would  risk 
and  lose  all  elements  of  our  primary  strategic 
retaliatory  forces  while  the  most  the  USSR 
risked  were  some  ASW  units?  Clearly,  such 
a  trade  (hence  war)  would  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is   .  .   .  what 
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could  occur  If  we  place  undue  reliance  on 
submarines  for  national  survival. 

(3)  On  Counter  Force  vs.  Counter  Value 
Targeting : 

Third,  we  need  to  make  a  conscious  deci- 
sion to  pursue  a  counter  force  capability  to 
the  extent  that  funds  and  technology  will 
permit.  This  Is  a  fundamental  building  block 
in  any  decision  on  strategy.  It  Is  also  an  area 
of  much  misunderstanding  and  even  more 
information.  At  the  very  least  we  should 
neither  announce,  nor  take  steps  that  sug- 
gest, that  we  do  not  have  the  option  of 
striking    any  and  all  types  of  targets. 

Opponents  of  counterforce  targeting  are 
motivated  by  arms  control  considerations. 
They  consider  a  counter  force  posture  to  be 
provocative,  and  since  Inherently  most  do  not 
believe  war  will,  or  could,  occur  they  have 
no  interest  in  either  the  deterrent  or  war 
waging  merits  of  either  concept. 

To  many  people,  it  seems  impossible  that 
one  side  could  win  a  thermonuclear  war, 
given  the  power  and  destructlveness  of  mod- 
em weapons.  Certainly  there  could  be  situa- 
tions in  which  neither  side  won.  There  could 
however,  be  situations  where  one  side 
emerged  with  a  clear-cut  victory  (e.g.) ,  If  Its 
residual  military  capabilities  far  surpassed 
that  of  Its  opponents,  while  damage  at  home 
was  limited  by  an  effective  counterforce  and 
ABM  combination. 

Victory  In  general  war  Is  achieved  when 
the  enemy's  military  forces  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  there  remain  adequate  friendly 
military,  political  and  .economic  capabilities 
to  permit  the  victors  to  control  the  inter- 
national situation.  To  build  such  a  war-win- 
ning capability,  a  nation  must  adhere  to  a 
military  strategy  aimed  at  destroying  the 
enemy's  military  forces  rather  than  his 
country  or  population.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  "counterforce"  or  "counter-military" 
strategy — using  military  forces  to  selectively 
and  decisively  destroy  enemy  military  forces 
that  could  otherwise  destroy  you. 

COUNTERFORCE    IS   TRADITIONAL 

In  broad  historical  terms,  there  Is  nothing 
new  in  a  counterforce  concept.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  a  traditional  military  concept 
until  the  20th  century.  The  two  World  Wars, 
however,  added  a  new  Ingredient  essential  to 
victory — the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  war- 
making  capabilities. 

The  military  technology  of  that  time  was 
such  that  the  decisive  phase  of  war  came 
after  two  to  three  years  of  hostilities,  when 
the  production  lines  began  to  turn  out  weap- 
ons and  equipment  for  use  by  massive  ground 
armies.  Because  of  the  central  Importance  of 
war  production,  certain  pivotal  Industries, 
e.g.,  fuel  and  transportation  centers,  had  to 
be  attacked.  Destruction  of  these  facilities 
destroyed  the  capability  of  armies.  Even  this 
was  a  form  of  counter  force. 

Nuclear  weapons  and  aerospace  forces  have 
erased  the  validity  of  mobilization  concepts 
In  general  war.  These  two  instruments  of 
war.  Joined  together,  have  forced  the  decision 
point  of  war  to  come  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  Consequently,  the  required  war- 
winning  capability  must  be  extracted  from 
the  industrial  base  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
hostilities.  The  decisive  force  thus  created 
must  concentrate  on  immediately  destroying 
the  fundamental  military  strengths  of  the 
enemy. 

The  most  essential  element  to  be  destroyed 
Is  the  enemy's  nuclear  delivery  systems.  Once 
the  enemy's  nuclear  forces  have  been  de- 
feated access  Is  gained  to  all  other  military 
forces.  With  this  access,  the  capability  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  remaining  forces  and 
otherwise  exert  pressure  on  him  becomes  self- 
evident  and  leads  to  his  surrender. 

In  modern  warfare  there  Is  no  longer  any 
requirement  to  destroy  enemy  cities  nor  Is 
there  a  need  to  destroy  industries  which  make 
no  vital  contribution  after  war  begins.  Under 
such  conditions,  striking  cities  with  nuclear 


weapons  would  signal  an  irresponsible  act  of 
desparatlon  and  revenge,  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  spiteful  destruction  of  civilizations 
rather  than  military  victory.  Is  this  really  the 
U.S.  desire? 

To  Implement  a  counterforce  strategy  de- 
mands a  well-Integrated  national  military 
structure.  It  requires,  first  of  all,  strategic 
offensive  forces  to  destroy  enemy  strategic 
strike  forces  at  their  source.  Next,  strategic 
defensive  forces  In  depth  are  needed  to  de- 
stroy enemy  strategic  weapons  Inflight,  as  far 
from  the  United  States  eis  possible,  but  as 
close-in  as  necessary.  Thirdly,  we  need  mili- 
tary forces  to  conduct  a  holding  action  to 
prevent  the  overrun  of  friendly  territory. 
And,  finally,  there  must  be  accurate  Informa- 
tion on  the  status  and  location  of  the 
enemy's  residual  forces  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed. With  these  ingredients,  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  use  its  military  power 
with  discretion  in  general  war  Just  as  it 
plans  to  do  in  limited  wars. 

The  feasibility  of  a  counterforce  strategy 
today  varies  with  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time  U.S.  forces  are  launched. 

If  our  forces  are  launched  after  a  sur- 
prise attack  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  their  capabilities 
to  carry  out  counterforce  tasks  will  be  handi- 
capped but  not  eliminated.  At  the  minimum, 
those  forces  on  airborne  alert,  or  at  sea, 
will  be  able  to  strike  enemy  targets,  and  U.S. 
air  defense  aircraft  and  ABM's  could  degrade 
seriously  the  attacking  forces. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  U.S.  forces  are 
launched  In  response  to  an  all-out  attack  on 
our  major  allies  or  on  certain  knowledge  of 
an  impending  attack  on  the  United  States,  a 
good  counter-military  capability  would  In- 
sure U.S.  victory. 

Regardless  of  the  conditions  under  which 
hostilities  may  begin,  a  counterforce  strategy, 

more  than  any  other,  will  minimize  the  eiiT>  avalid  deterrent  to'iimited  agCTes^Ton 
emy's  ability  to  inflict  damage  on  the  United 


military  targets.  They  will  retain  a  sizeable 
residual  force  after  the  Initial  attack  to  con- 
tinue to  threaten  U.S.  industrial  and  urban 
areas:  to  strike  additional  lower  priority  tar- 
gets or  high  priority  targets  attacked  but  not 
destroyed  In  the  initial  attack;  to  retain  a 
•reserve  to  meet  other  possible  threats  from 
third  parties:  and  to  negotiate  with  or  to 
blackmail.  These  missiles  will  be  at  their 
launch  sites  when  the  United  States  strikes 
back.  In  addition,  because  of  malfunctions, 
unready  missiles,  failures  in  command  and 
control,  and  reloading  of  certain  missile  sites, 
still  additional  missiles  will  be  In  place. 

All  these  factors  might  result  in  as  high  as 
25-30'^^,  or  more,  of  the  missiles  being  on 
site  when  the  United  States  strikes  back.  The 
United  States  must  have  the  means  to  de- 
stroy these  targets. 

Deterrence  is  man-made,  a  situation  the 
United  States  has  created  In  the  past  by 
maintaining  superior  military  forces  in- 
being.  If  the  United  States  does  not  main- 
tain credible  war  fighting  forces,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  will  realize  that,  by  threatening 
to  raise  the  level  of  any  limited  military  con- 
flict to  a  higher  scale,  it  can  bend  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World  to  its  will.  For 
these  reasons,  a  counterforce  capability  is  a 
fundamental  precept  of  any  effective  national 
policy  of  deterrence. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine,  and  with  our 
current  or  prospective  loss  of  strategic  su- 
periority, counterforce  capabilities  are  eve:i 
more  important  than  in  the  past.  As  we  with- 
draw from  forward  areas  the  pos.slble  inter- 
vention with  our  strategic  umbrella  is  a  risk 
to  the  U.S.S.R..  hence,  a  deterrent,  only  if. 
given  the  mitiative  in  such  a  situation,  the 
U.S.  could  conceivably  blunt  an  effective  So- 
viet response.  The  assumed  U.S.  initiative 
would  in  this  case  offset  quantitative  force 
inferiority  thus  making  our  lesser  force  again 


States.  This  should  be  a  prime  goal  of  any 
U.S.  strategy. 

Critics  of  coimterforce  argue  that  since 
Implementation  of  a  counterforce  strategy 
requires  destroying  all  enemy  strategic 
capabilities  early  In  the  war,  it  is  not  an 
acceptable  strategy  when  the  United  States 
re.-iponds  to  a  Soviet  attack.  In  such  a  sltvi- 
ation,  they  contend,  the  United  States  would 
not  know  which  targets  to  strike  and  it  would 
not  be  militarily  sound  to  hit  all  missile  sites 
after  some  missiles  have  been  fired. 

Critics  also  point  out  a  valid  counter  force 
capability  would  be  too  costly  to  achieve  In 
the  present  economic  environment.  This  is 
true,  but  much  of  the  deterrent  beneflts  of 
counterforce  can  be  had  by  keeping  our  tar- 
geting options  open,  pursuing  pertinent  de- 
velopments, and  leaving  the  Soviets  in  doubt 
as  to  actual  capabilities. 

These  difficulties  notwithstanding,  sound 
logic  demands  that  the  United  States  strike 
all  enemy  missile  sites.  Unless  Its  military 
forces  plan  to  go  after  these  targets,  the 
United  States  cannot  launch  a  strategic  blow 
against  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  an  ally.  It  cannot  strike  because  it  can- 
not hope  to  win.  Even  In  a  situation  where 
the  United  States  responds  to  a  Soviet  attack, 
the  United  States  must  hit  missile  sites. 

Another  argument  often  raised  against 
striking  missile  sites  Is  basically  an  economic 
one.  It  is  said  it  is  too  "costly"  to  hit  missile 
sites  after  some  of  the  missile  may  have  been 
launched.  This  argument,  however,  does  not 
consider  the  correct  costs.  The  costs  to  con- 
sider are  those  of  not  striking  missile  sites 
which  house  missiles  that  could  be  used  to 
defeat  the  United  States.  In  other  words.  In 
terms  of  U.S.  survival  potential.  It  Is  much 
more  costly  not  to  strike  all  known  missile 
sites. 

Moreover,  if  the  Soviets  attack  the  United 
States,  not  all  their  missiles  will  be  launched 
on  the  initial  strike.  Intent  on  winning  the 
war  white  minimizing  damage  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
they  will   have  to  concentrate  Initially  on 


SOME    ALTERNATIVE    STRATEGIES    FOR 
CONSIDERATION 

Any  new  strategy  to  be  acceptable  musi 
take  into  account  the  shift  in  strategic  power 
that  has  now,  or  will  soon  occur:  the  U.S. 
economic  and.  budget  situation  with  its 
heavy  commitment  to  domestic  spending: 
the  likely  emergence  of  more  atomic  powers; 
and  the  demise  ol  the  old  strategic  concept 
that  relied  on  the  ability  and  will  of  the 
U.S.  to  retaliate  with  strategic  forces,  if  nec- 
essary. In  response  to  major  acts  of  aggres- 
sion other  than  against  the  continental  US 
The  solution  must  also  allow  for  an  evolu- 
tionary transfer  from  the  present. 

There  are  essentially  four  strategic  varf 
ants,  or  options,  to  defend  the  free  world 
from  major  acts  of  aggression.  Of  these,  the 
first  and  concurrent  one:  "U.S.  strategic  sup- 
port of  Integrated  forward  defenses"  can  no 
longer  be  sustained  cost  or  credibility  wise. 
This  leaves  the  following  three  to  choo.'^e 
from: 

1.  A  Supranational  Strategic  Capability 
supporting  national  and/  or  alliance  forward 
defense  forces.  This  would  require  that  we 
provide  some  Free  World  body,  or  the  U.N.. 
a  strategic  nuclear  capability  with  which  to. 
at  minimum,  protect  non-nuclear  nations 
from  nuclear  attack  or  blackmail.  This  is  a 
far  fetched  concept  but  theoretically  It  is  an 
option  that  would  free  the  U.S.  from  the  task 
of  providing  the  strategic  umbrella  for 
others. 

2.  The  establishment  of  Regional  Strategic 
nuclear  capabilities  each  supporting  its  own 
regional  forward  defense  forces,  which  could 
be  national,  allied,  or  both.  The  end  result 
would  be  a  multi-polar  situation.  It  could 
work  out  to  two  strategic  forces  on  the  com- 
munist side  .  .  .  Russia  and  China  .  .  .  and 
three  or  more  on  the  Free  World  Side  .  .  .  the 
U.S.,  European,  and  some  Far  East  group- 
ing as  yet  undefined. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  the  defense  prob- 
lem to  Independent  national  solutions.  Un- 
der this  formula  the  U.S.  withdraws  from 
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forward  commitments  in  varying  degrees 
leaving  it  to  each  nation,  with  or  without 
U.S.  help,  to  work  out  their  own  long  term 
security  problems.  This  might  be  called  a: 
"suave  qui  peu"  approach  that  leaves  it  up 
to  each  country  to  proliferate,  accommodate 
or  ■•hold  the  faith"  In  uncertain  U.S.  sup- 
port in  an  hour  of  peril. 

On  the  surface  our  choice  would  seem  to 
lie  between  the  last  two  options.  The  last 
solution  is  no  doubt  what  will  emerge  as  our 
basic  strategy  if  we  make  no  positive  ef- 
fort to  change  the  trend  in  events.  The  Nixon 
doctrine  ordains  reduced  involvement  in  the 
defense  of  forward  areas  but  as  yet  does  not 
Indicate  what,  if  anything,  we  suggest  be 
substituted  for  the  U.S.  strategic  umbrella 
and  /or  major  U.S.  bases  and  forces  overseas 
that  either  provided  an  alternative  to,  or 
insured  its  use — depending  on  your  point 
of  view. 

Any  one  of  the  three  options  will  meet  our 
principal  requirements.  They  also  appear  to 
fall  within  the  guidelines  of  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine and  realistic  deterrence  in  that  they 
will  reduce  our  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  others  and  our  force  deployments  over- 
seas. In  simple  terms  they  all  put  the  "stra- 
tegic monkey"  on  someone  else's  back,  though 
in  varying  degrees.  Before  making  a  choice 
we  might  briefly  look  at  some  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  alternatives. 

ON    THE    SUPR.*NATIONAL    FORCE    APPROACH 

This  concept  would  be  a  Free  World  variant 
of  the  old  NATO  multinational  or  multi- 
lateral force  that  was  advocated  in  the  early 
1960s.  To  cover  tiie  Nixon  doctrine  require- 
ments it  would  have  to  be  Free  World  wide  in 
Its  commitment.  It  would  have  to  have  some 
form  of  supranational  decision  mechanism. 
Its  own  forces  and  weapons  that  could  not 
be  unilaterally  withdrawn  by  on»  or  more 
nations,  and  sufficient  capabilities  to  be  cred- 
ible. Eventually  it  could  become  the  custo- 
dian of  all  advanced  weapons,  and  possibly 
the  forerunner  of  a  U.N.  worldwide  police 
force. 

The  idea  has  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time.  It  has  never  been  seriously  studied 
since  on  initial  analysis  It  seems  unlikely 
that  any  nation  would  agree  to  surrender 
control  over  any  or  their  strategic  capabilities 
to  a  supranational  authority.  The  Command 
and  Control  problem  would  be  tremendous 
not  to  mention  U.S.  national  atomic  law  is- 
sues. 

The  concept  has  merit  as  a  long  range  goal 
If  one  believes  that  the  future  safety  of  the 
world  depends  on  increasing  collaboration  in 
defense  matters  as  a  step  towards:  first  an 
atlantlc  community,  then  a  Free  World  com- 
munity, and  ultimately  a  U.N.  police  force. 
It  would  be  favored  by  those  who  consider 
that  any  alternative  is  better  than  to  per- 
mit the  emergence  of  Independent  national 
or  even  regional,  nuclear  forces — which  will 
occur  as  nations  realize  that  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  cannot  forever  remain  the  custo- 
dians of  all  advanced  weaponry.  The  con- 
cept had  tetter  chances  of  acceptance  In 
the  late  1940s  than  today. 

Most  nations  have  always  resented  the 
unilateral  control  enjoyed  by  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  over  the  world's  principal  strategic 
forces.  The  British,  French,  Chinese  and 
others  have  from  time  to  time  indicated  that 
they  wanted  some  say  in  the  employment, 
deployment,  and  use  of  these  capabilities. 
The  MLF  •■  idea  was  an  effort  to  meet  this 
desire  In  NATO.  The  argument  Is  that  since 
world  war  could  result  from  any  use  of 
these  forces  other  nations  could  be  affected 
as  well  as  the  powers  concerned.  The  fact 
that  the  U.S.,  and  no  doubt  on  its  side  the 
U.S.S.R.,  has  always  resisted  any  efforts  to 
diversify  control  over  these  forces  was  the 
major  factor  In  the  development  of  other 
national  nuclear  capabilities  where  this  has 


^  Multilateral  Force  proposed  at  Nassau  In 
1962. 


occurred.  It  can  be  argued  therefore  that 
were  the  U.S.  to  surrender  control  of  any  of 
its  strategic  capabilities,  even  nominally,  to 
a  supranational  or  allied  group,  allied  soli- 
darity and  relationships  would  improve. 

Purely  from  a  military  effectiveness  point 
of  view,  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Strategic  Force,  which  would  group 
all  resources  for  strategic  war,  is  sound.  It 
would  place  strategic  targeting,  as  well  as 
operational  contiol  of  the  strategic  forces 
of  all  services  and  free  nations  under  one 
commander  and  in  one  staff.  It  would,  there- 
fore, maximize  coordinu.tion,  dispersed  possi- 
bilities, and  operational  effectiveness  and 
minimize  duplication  and  waste,  particu- 
larly in  targeting,  and  in  the  development  of 
weapon  systems.  Others  would  share  In  the 
cost. 

From  a  psychological  and  public  relations 
point  of  view  the  pooling  of  Free  World 
strategic  resources  under  some  form  of 
supranational  control  could  be  a  popular 
move.  On  the  other  hand.  It  could  well  be 
construed  as  reducing  the  security  of  uncom- 
mitted nations  not  Included  In  the  Initial 
grouping.  Tliese  would  not  have  a  say  In  the 
use  of  the  strategic  effort  of  either  side. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  establish- 
ment of  overall  Allied  Strategic  Force  would 
seem  to  be  the  long  term  impact  this  could 
have  on  the  so-called  Nth  Country  problem. 
Obviously,  such  a  force  could  not  be  estab- 
lished unless  all  major  Free  World  nuclear 
countries  agreed  to  pool  sufficient  strategic 
resources.  This  would  mean,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  elimination  of  the  so-called  Nth 
Country  prospect,  and  the  establishment  of 
maximum  stability  over  the  use  of  nuclear 
forces.  It  would  also  perpetuate  the  bipolar 
power  situation  unless,  and  until  it  became 
worldwide. 

The  principal  U.S.  national  objective  Is  to 
deter  wars,  both  general  and  limited.  (The 
U.S.  military  objective  must  be  to  defend  the 
U.S.  if  deterrence  fails.)  The  placing  of  our 
strategic  forces  under  collective  political 
control  would  weaken  the  free  world's  ability 
to  both  deter  and  wage  war  since  it  would 
dilute  the  decision  mechanism. 

If  ever  the  Russians  entertain  a  plan  for  a 
limited  act  of  aggression,  they  have  to  con- 
sider the  response  the  U.S.  Is  likely  to  make. 
While  they  may  feel  that  we  would  not  re- 
spond with  our  strategic  atomic  forces  to— 
say — an  attack  in  Europe  or  against  Israel, 
they  must  remember  that  they  also  felt  we 
would  not  respond  In  Korea,  In  Greece,  and 
in  Lebanon.  Based  on  these  experiences,  they 
must  think  that  even  though  it  may  seem 
illogical,  our  Immediate  response  to  any  soviet 
act  of  aggression  Is  within  the  powers  of  one 
Individual,  the  President,  and  this  individual 
could  well  decide  that  the  time  had  come  to 
honor  our  commitments  to  our  allies  and 
order  the  strategic  effort  to  retaliate,  but  only 
provided  we  had  a  counterforce  capability 
which  given  the  initiative  could  reduce  the 
inevitable  soviet  response  to  acceptable  limits. 
.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  strategic 
forces  be  under  multinational  control,  the 
Soviets  could  be  reatsonably  certain  that  their 
use  in  response  to  many  limited  acts  of  ag- 
gression would  only  take  place  after  exten- 
sive consultation.  Under  these  conditions 
they  could  logically  assume  that  those  na- 
tions not  directly  threatened  by  the  limited 
act  of  aggression  would  actively  oppose  the 
use  of  the  strategic  means.  The  resulting  de- 
bates and  delays  would  open  the  question  of 
use,  or  non-use,  to  the  public.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  would  be  little  or  no  risk 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  of  sudden  and 
quick  act  of  retaliation  which  would  give  the 
allied  strategic  effort  the  advantages  of  a  pre- 
emptive strike  on  the  Soviet  nuclear  forces. 

It  seems  quite  clear,  thereforat.  that  were 
the  U.S.  to  surrender  unilateral  U.S.  control, 
over  the  use  of  its  strategic  forces  to  multi- 
national direction,  we  would  greatly  weaken 
their  deterrent  to  limited  aggression  even 
with  a  counterforce  posture. 


The  establishment  of  a  supranational  stra- 
tegic capability  would  probably  lead  to  un- 
duly weakening  the  local  defense  forces  in 
all  areas.  This  would  result  from  the  fact 
that  many  countries  maintain  their  own  de- 
fense forces  at  a  high  level  due  to  the  reali- 
zation that  the  probability  of  the  U.S.  using 
Its  strategic  forces  on  their  behalf  would  vary 
with  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  act  of  ag- 
gression. This  being  true,  a  certain  level  of 
local  force  Is  required  to  trigger  the  U.S. 
effort. 

If  all  nations  participated  In  the  direction 
of  the  Free  World  strategic^ capability,  many 
would  quickly  rationalize  that  they  could  risk 
to*  reduce  their  local  forces  to  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor level,  since  in  the  last  analysis  they  would 
have  a  say  in  whether  or  not  the  strategic 
forces  were  committed  in  their  defense.  As 
such,  they  would  not  have  to  hedge  against 
this  possibility  by  providing  more  local  force 
than  they  desire  to  fund  and  support  for 
economic  and  political  reasons.  This  would 
lead,  in  effect,  to  the  adoption  of  a  collective 
massive  retaliation  strategy  and  to  reductions 
In  local  defense  forces  to  an  unsafe  level 
with  undue  reliance  on  strategic  nuclear  re- 
taliation for  even  minor  acts  of  aggression. 

But  the  decisive  argument  against  moving 
towards  an  international  strategic  capability 
is  the  resulting  loss  of  unilateral  U.S.  control 
over  forces  which  we  require  to  Insure  our 
basic  survival. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  Congress,  would  agree  to  sur- 
rendering its  authority  over  these  forces  in 
time  of  peace.  Therefore,  even  If  one  could 
make  a  theoretical  case  for  this  concept  as 
being  a  valid  solution  to  future  Free  World 
defense  problems,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
practical  solution. 

ON   A   REGIONAL   DETERRENCE  APPROACH 

The  concept  of  regional  deterrence  con- 
tinues the  formerly  successful  "Sworn  and 
Shield"  relationship,  but  accepts  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  strategic  retaliatory  "sword" 
element  from  a  solely  U.S.  effort  into  a  hope- 
fully coordinated  but,  separately  controlled 
allied  effort.  Each  new  strategic  deterrent 
force  would  be  committed  to,  and  related 
with.  Its  own  shield  effort  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  now  the  U.S.  effort  vls-a-vis  NATO. 

The  development  of  more  than  one  stra- 
tegic "Sword"  within  the  Free  World  has 
many  advantages: 

(a)  It  is  a  logical  follow-on,  as  other  na- 
tions acquire  a  nuclear  capability  of  their 
own,  to  the  sound  security  policies  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  in  the  past. 

(b)  It  solves  the  credibility  problem  for 
most  nations  by,  in  effect,  giving  those  di- 
rectly threatened  a  finger  on  the  strategic 
trigger.  , 

(c)  It  precludes  any  need  to  attempt  to 
match  each  level  of  local  threat  with  an 
equivalent  local,  or  U.S.  mobile,  capability  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  general  war  and 
space  efforts,  or  at  great  additional  cost. 

(d)  It  allows  the  local  forces  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  "minimum"  essential  strength  to 
Insure  that  any  aggression  warrants  strate- 
gic retaliation  by  those  regional  entitles  un- 
der attack.— (cost  factor) 

(c)  It  greatly  increases  deterrence  of  a 
Soviet  surprise  attack  as  a  result  of  diversify- 
ing the  political  decision  mechanisms  con- 
trolling retaliation  and  the  same  time  de- 
ployed the  Free  World's  retaliatory  forces  on 
a  global  basis. 

(f )  It  will  improve  the  survivability  of  free 
world  strategic  deterrent  farces  by  exploit- 
ing land  areas  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  many  elements. 

(g)  It  can  be  initially  implemented  with- 
out unduly  liberalizing  UJS.  atomic  energy 
laws,  since  the  additional  forces  could  be 
built  around  VS.  boosters  but  with  French 
and  U.K.  warheads. 

(h)  Regional  deterrence  would  probably 
be  acceptable  as  a  Free  World  security  policy 
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to  both  the  French  and  British  would  help 
them  develop  their  nuclear  production  facil- 
ities. 

(f )  It  will  Improve  the  survivability  of  free 
and  increased  prestige,  to  those  allies  who 
participated  such  as  Italy,  Canada,  Australia, 
Japan,  etc.  It  would  reduce  their  incentives 
to  build  national  nuclear  forces. 

(J)  Finally,  it  in  effect  would  Implement 
the  Nixon  doctrine  in  the  strategic  arena, 
and  allow  major  reductions  in  U.S.  defense 
conmiltments  to,  and  Involvement  with, 
allies. 

There  is  also  the  importance  of  responsible, 
powerful,  independent,  third  power  centers 
to  offsetting  the  U.S.  loss  of  superiority  in 
the  current  essentially  bipolar  world.  So 
long  as  the  members  that  count  in  the  nu- 
clear balance  are  limited  to  two,  any  un- 
balance can  be  readily  assessed  and  Invites 
its  exploitation  by  the  stronger.  With  multi- 
ple capabilities  under  separate  control  classic 
realignment  can  preserve  balance  and  deter- 
rence. A  world-wide  aggression  then  has  to 
take  on  all  comers,  or  figure  out  how  to  deal 
later  with  powerful  non-participants.  Even 
dogs  know  better  than  to  fight  before  a  third 
one  waiting  to  pounce  on  the  wounded  vic- 
tor! 

As  other  nations  acquire  a  capability  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons,  we  can  expect  that 
these  weapons  will  be  channelled  initially 
into  strategic  systems,  as  we  ourselves  did. 
The  fact  that  France  and  England  now  have 
this  capability  suggests  that  these  new  na- 
tional forces  could  be  integrated  on  some 
basis  other  than  within  a  NATO  that  was  de- 
signed for  shield  force  control  only. 

Now  that  two  other  Free  World  nations 
possess  sources  of  atomic  production,  with 
others  soon  to  follow,  the  United  States  no 
longer  has  to  face  the  problem  of  surrender- 
ing its  warheads,  as  a  prerequisite  to  adop- 
tion of  a  Free  World  security  concept  which 
accepts  the  fact  that  our  nations  can  unilat- 
erally decide  to  launch  strategic  nuclear 
strikes  at  the  U.S.S.R.  proper. 

Specifically,  today  and  under  present  stra- 
tegic deployment  plans,  the  obliteration  of 
the  United  States  proper  by  a  surprise  Soviet 
attack  would  eliminate  almost  aU  of  the  Free 
World's  strategic  retaliatory  capability,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  submarine  forces 
which,  even  when  fully  deployed,  account  for 
only  a  small  percent  of  the  total  megatons  in 
the  strategic  inventory.  On  the  other  hand, 
If  hardened  ICBMs,  were  deployed  in  Europe, 
European  island  possessions,  Aiistralia,  New 
Zealand,  and  perhaps  elsewhere — in  the  Pa- 
cific, not  as  part  of  the  U.S.  effort  but  as 
elements  of  regional  defense  forces — the  So- 
viets would  have  to  attack  simultaneously 
many  dispersed  areas  of  the  world  to  deal 
decisively  with  the  Free  World's  retaliatory 
punch. 

Even  if  it  could  be  argued  that  the  indi- 
vidual regional  strategic  capabUitles  would 
not  Individually  match  the  Soviet  capability. 
It  seema  quite  obvious  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
not  risk  an  exchange  with  any  one  group  of 
strategic  powers  while  the  others  remained 
untouched  on  the  sidelines  free  to  combine 
and  exploit  the  results. 

Considering  the  cost  of  Mlnuteman  boost- 
ers, now  that  their  R&D  is  retired  and  that 
the  initial  U.S.  strategic  requirements  are 
met,  the  capital  investment  in  missiles  and 
hardened  sites  required  for  a  Minuteman 
Squadron  does  not  exceed  by  much — if  at 
all — that  required  for  a  modern  Jet  fighter 
squadron,  not  counting  the  fighter  base. 
Maintenance  and  operation  costs,  once  the 
ICBM  squadrons  are  in  place,  are  negligible 
■  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  bomber  force. 
Manpower  requirements  are  also  very  small 
by  comparison.  Allies  can  therefore  afford  to 
purchase  the  necessary  delivery  systems  from 
the  U.S.  if  we  encouraged  them  to  do  so. 

Th9  fact  that  the  regions  of  many  are  all 
close  to  Soviet  target  systems  wUl  allow  the 
use  of  very  large  high-yield  warheads  suit- 


able for  counterforce  targeting.  By  coordinat- 
ing the  targeting  employed  in  a  simultaneous 
Free  World  strategic  retaliation  effort,  a  fuUy 
effective  pre-emptive  counterforce  punch 
should  be  easily  realized.  Likewise,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  second  strike  counterforce  ca- 
pability would  be: 

a.  Assured  if  the  initial  attack  was  limited 
to  only  one  of  the  several  strategic  powers 
and 

b.  Much  improved  by  virtue  of  the  global 
deployment  of  the  forces.  If  the  Soviet  could 
ever  rationalize  and  mount  a  simultaneous 
attack  against  the  entire  Free  World  effort. 

By  creating  regional  strategic  capabilities 
within  the  zones  of  influence  of  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  we 
would  be  buUdlng  these  around  the  three 
exlstUig  or  potential  sources  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons production.  This  means  that  the  princi- 
pal U.S.  contribution  could  be  limited  to  de- 
livery vehicle  development  and  production 
assistance.  The  knotty  problem  of  surrender- 
ing control  of  atomic  warheads  to  our  allies 
need  not  arise  Initially  except  possibly  in  the 
Far  East.  Even  here  U.K.  warheads  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  could  provide  the 
backbone  capability.  Assistance  along  tech- 
nical lines  to  produce  allies  might  prove 
essential. 

If  we  could  group  the  various  swords  under 
regional  direction — e.g.,  Western  Europe — an 
Australian  led  F.E.  alliance — etc. — other  Free 
World  countries  could  associate  themselves 
in  due  course  with  a  regional  entity  whose 
geographical  interests  were  equally  jeopard- 
ized. Since  In  this  area  a  threat  against  one 
Is  credible  as  a  threat  against  all,  response 
would  be  assured. 

On  the  "Go  it  Alone"  National  Approach: 

Unless  the  U.S.  supports  the  inevitable 
trend  towards  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  defense  capabilities  by  pro- 
viding these  in  either  a  U.S.  or  Regional  con- 
text It  seems  likely  that  national  capabilities 
will  emerge  in  due  course.  This  wUl  tend  to 
destroy  the  solidarity  of  such  alliances  as  are 
stUl  viable. 

X  suggest  that  proliferation  will  occur  re- 
gardless of  the  anti-proliferation  treaty. 
When  nations  are  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween providing  their  people  and  territories 
with  no  valid  defenses,  or  abrogating  the 
treaty  most  will  rationalize  a  reason  to  take 
the  latter  step.  Proliferation  will  occur  grad- 
luUly  except  at  first.  When  the  next  tier  of 
nuclear  nations  emerges  into  daylight,  the 
process  will  mushroom.  Protection  from  pub- 
lic and  International  criticism  will  l)e  ob- 
tained through  the  principle  of  "safety  in 
numbers".  The  problem  is  not  if  it  will  occur, 
but  when  it  will  occur.  To  date  the  major 
Inhibiting  factors  have  been : 

(a)  Confidence  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  um- 
brella (rapidly  declining) 

(b)  Lack  of  technical  capability,  (no  long- 
er a  problem  for  many) 

(c)  Cost  of  production,  (which  can  be 
reduced  with  new  techniques) 

(d)  Public  opinion,  (will  change  if  the 
choice  is  clear) 

(e)  Treaty,  (a  paper  tiger) 

All  the  above  road  blocks  are  falling.  Cost 
of  production  is  still  a  major  hurdle  but  with 
the  perfection  of  contrlfuge  systems,  and  the 
advent  of  a  fast  flux  power  plants  (breeders) 
plus  more  nuclear  powers  to  shop  in,  I  would 
not  give  this  constraint  a  life  of  more  than 
8  years. 

In  brief,  while  it  may  be  unpopular  to  say 
so,  the  U.S.  cannot  expect  to  prevent  pro- 
liferation in  an  environment  of  declining 
V3.  power  to  provide  an  alternative  or  in- 
fluence other  governments.  Even  NATO  is 
approaching  a  crossroads.  Force  levels  are  at 
the  threshold  of  credibility  for  an  effective 
local  defense  effort  .  .  ,  even  given  the  tJ.S. 
tactical  stockpile  in  Europe.  Any  major  re- 
ductions in  forces  or  weapons  will  raise  the 
question  of  security  in  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  Some  are  now  asking  themselves: 


(a)  Is  what's  left  in  NATO  now  valid? 

(b)  Can  we  count  on  VS.  nuclear  support? 
SAC?  TAC? 

(c)  What  will  the  Nixon  doctrine  do  to  b 
al>ove? 

(d)  Should  we  plan  to  go  it  alone?  How 
could  we? 

(e)  If  we  can't  go  it  alone,  should  we  move 
towards  accommodation? 

These  questions  are  being  asked.  Quietly 
for  the  moment  but  increasingly.  Allied  au- 
thorities want  to  know  what  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine and  realistic  deterrence  will  mean,  not 
In  theory  but  in  practice  on  the  ground. 
They  have  not  had  clear  answers  as  yet.  They 
hear  It  said  that  part  of  the  concept  is  that 
they  should  do  more  to  protect  themselves. 
Most  are  caught  in  the  same  weapons/man- 
power cost  squeeze  that  the  U.S.  is  and  can- 
not do  much  more  in  terms  of  qxiantity  of 
forces.  They  do  not  read  Into  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine that  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  help  them 
acquire  nuclear  capabilities  to  substitute 
for  mass,  or  reduced  U.S.  commitments. 

Our  allies  understand  that  Realistic  ae- 
terrence  means  a  change  in  strategic  strat- 
egy. They  also  see  the  shifting  balance  of 
power  in  the  strategic  area.  If  realistic  deter-, 
rence  clearly  does  not  mean  a  greater  U.S. 
commitment  of  strategic  forces  to  allied  de- 
fense then  it  can  only  mean  a  lesser  on^. 
These  questions  have  not  been  answered 
to  their  satisfaction.  They  will  soon  have 
to  be  answered  particularly  if  Congress  or 
the  budget  should  force  a  major  force  reduc- 
tion in  the  NATO  area. 

Clearly  the  easiest  course  of  action  for  the 
U.S.  to  take  is  to  adjust  our  defense  policy 
to  our  budget,  and  our  strategic  commitment 
to  the  level  of  risks  we  are  willing  to  take, 
and  let  our  allies  do  as  they  please.  This  is 
a  risky  course  of  action.  Even  if  salted  with 
promises  and  a  few  token  deployments  of 
weapons  and  forces — under  U.S.  lock  and 
key — most  of  the  major  countries  will  even- 
tually get  the  message  and  realize  they  have 
to  go  It  alone.  The  preliminary  signals  can 
now  be  read  in  Japan,  Germany,  Israel,  and 
in  alliance  discussions.  The  French  theore- 
ticians seldom  miss  an  opportunity  to  say  "I 
told  you  this  would  happen." 

The  U.S.  in,  the  1970's  can  no  longer  offer 
security  for  obedience.  Our  credit  rating  Is 
not  what  it  used  to  be  when  we  had  unchal- 
lenged strategic  superiority,  or  before  our 
will  to  win  on  behalf  of  an  ally  was  put  to 
test  m  Vietnam.  U.S.  commitments  in  the 
late  1970's  and  1980's  wiU  have  to  be  "paid  in 
cash"  to  be  credible  and  influential.  This 
means  promises  of  protection  from,  say,  nu- 
clear blackmail  or  aggression  will  have  to  be 
validated  by  deployments  or  weapon  control 
arrangements  that  pretty  well  ensure  they 
can't  be  reneged  upon.  This  Is  a  new  situa- 
tion we  have  not  yet  fully  understood.  It  is 
one  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
strategy  we  adopt. 

Either  our  strategy  in  the  future  provides 
for  the  defense  of  Allies  with  means  they  do 
not  have,  and  demonstrates  we  mean  it  in 
practice,  or  we  must  help  them  get  the  means 
to  do  the  job  themselves.  This  should  prefer- 
ably be  in  the  best  and  safest  way  which  Is 
to  say  not  on  a  random  national  basis. 

There  is  no  way  in  today's  world  that  non- 
nuclear  nations  can  be  assured  of  their  long 
term  security  and  surv^al  without  access 
to  nuclear  means.  The  same  may  later  prove 
true  for  space  systems  and  other  advanced 
weapons  on  the  drawing  board.  No  nation 
can  afford  a  conventional  capability  adequate 
to  offset  a  nuclear  threat.  If  NATO  could 
never  meet  its  minimum  conventional  force 
requirements  ...  as  has  been  the  case  since 
the  early  1950'8  how  could  others  ever  expect 
to?  The  truth  is  that  technology  has  priced 
the  world  out  of  conventional  warfare  in 
major  conflicts. 

To  allow  nations  to  go  It  alone  without 
guidance  or  help  from  the  U.S.  cannot  but 
lead  to  proliferation  in  some  cases  and  ac- 
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cotnmodatioa  in  others.  This  is  easy  to  do 
«  but  by  no  means  necessary.  The  U.S.  still 
has  leverage  in  its  free  world  leadership  in 
the  field  of  strategic  and  tactical  weapon 
system  technology  and  production.  Many,  if 
not  most  nations,  don't  want  to  have  to 
face  their  long  term  security  problem  alone. 
The  collective  approach  is  a  way  of  life  in 
many  areas  such  as  NATO.  It  can  be  instilled 
In  other  areas  such  as  the  Far  East.  The  U.S. 
otiii  has  the  candy  if  no^  the  stick. 

Unless  we  want  to  see  random  proliferation 
and  or  accommodation  on  a  national  basis 
by  1980,  we  should  adjust  our  strategy  to 
further  the  development  of  Regional  defense 
capabilities  that  will  be  both  credible  and 
effective.  These  may  come  about  on  their  own 
in  due  courae  but  to  count  on  this  is  risky. 
Positive  U.S.  leadership,  and  some  c'andy,  will 
be  required  .  .  .  particularly  in  areas  other 
than  the  European  Community  wtiere  there 
is  already  an  organization  and  momentum. 

PROPOSED  STRATEGT  FOR  THE    1980'S 

Based  on  the  above  considerations  I  would 
recommend  a  strategy  of  gradual  U.S.  dis- 
engagement from  overseas  deployments  and 
commitment,  accompanied  by  positive  steps 
to  create  and  substitute  independent  regional 
defense  capabilities.  BOTH  strategic  and 
tactical  to  include  nuclear. 

Western  Europe  should  be  encouraged  to 
create  some  form  of  combined  strategic  de- 
terrent force  around  the  national  capabilities 
there  at  present.  The  U.S.  candy  should  be 
to  offer  to  sell  to  the  collective  entity 
strategic  boosters,  and  provide  to  existing 
nuclear  powers  technical  assistance  for  their 
own  warhead  developments. 

In  the  East  our  strategy  should  seek  to 
create  a  defense  alliance  around  Japan  and/ 
or  Australia.  We  might  consider  selling  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  some  strategic 
boosters,  if  U.K.  would  agree  to  provide  them 
the  warheads.  This  would  sUrt  the  nucleus 
of  an  effective  Par  Eastern  regional  deterrent 
to  counter  the  Chinese  threat.  The  U.S.  could 
then  pull  its  umbrella  commitment  real  or 
Implied,  back  from  these  forward  areas  while 
leaving  something  valid  behind. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  strategic  strategy 
we  should  claim  to  have  and  seek  to  de- 
velop a  reasonable  counterforce  capability. 
Counter  value  targeting  is  both  Immoral 
and  ineffective  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression 
anywhere  except  against  the  U.S.  proper. 
Even  In  this  role  It  is  only  a  deterrent  so 
long  as  the  aggressor  has  not  figured  out 
how  to  destroy  our  response  on  his  first 
strike,  and  If  he  has  figured  that  out  it  is 
useless  in  any  configuration.  If  he  has  not 
figured  it  out,  be  Is  not  likely  to  make  a 
first  strike  no  matter  how  provocative  our 
posture.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  maxi- 
mizing deterrence,  one  should  in  any  event 
not  admit  to  an  inability  to  bit  any  target 
at  any  time. 

Our  strategy  must  emphasize  force  sur- 
vivability. This  will  require  both  harden- 
ing and  dispersal.  It  will  also  require  that 
we  maintain  a  mix  of  strategic  systems. 
The  greatest  threat  to  survivability  is  a 
breakthrough  against  the  mala  survival 
measures  used  by  any  given  system.  The 
sudden  ability  to  locate  submarines  In  real 
time:  Intercept  any  and  all  ballistic  tra- 
jectories; destroy  satellites  with  ease  and 
certainty;  or  bUck  out  missile  control  sys- 
tems (using  different  access  techniques  and 
delivery  technologies  being  obtained)  at  the 
same  time  Is  very  low.  Wbether  our  strategy 
calls  for  fielding  three  or  only  two  variants 
at  a  time  is  a  ntatter  for  debate  but  two 
should  be  the  minimum,  out  of  the  four 
options  available  today:  Ballistic  laad-baaed 
systems,  space  systems,  submarine-based  sys- 
teoM,  and  air  breathing  systems. 

Finally,  the  key  question  .  .  ,  atnce  it  tn- 
Huenoes  oo«t  .  .  .  ts  relative  force  quantity. 


The  so-called  balance  question.  Should  our 
strategy  seek  numerical  superiority  or  even 
parity  in  the  1980s.  Is  this  essential  for  our 
purposes?  Is  it  possible  to  have  an  effective 
deterrent  and  war  waging  force  somewhat 
independently  of  relative  niunbers  of  units? 

My  conclusion  is  that  IP:  We  can  bring 
about  a  multi-polar  strategic  situation  with 
truly  independent  decision  making  and  each 
having  a  minimum  valid  and  diversified 
capability,  then;  "Within  reasonable  limits 
quantitative  comparisons  are  no  longer  im- 
portant." 

If,  by  substituting  regional  or  other  stra- 
tegic capabilities  for  the  U.S.  umbrella  over 
non-nuclear  allies  we  can  unequivocally 
limit  our  strategic  force  role  to  defending 
the  U.S.,  then:  "We  can  design  an  effective, 
realistic,  deterrent  force  based  on  techno- 
logical superiority  rather  than  quantitative 
superiority. 

Lastly,  our  strategy  should  provide  for 
mobile  forces  for  minor  conflicts  and  police 
actions.  These  should  be  air  and  sea  born, 
and,  while  nuclear  backed,  should  be  built 
to  exploit  non-nuclear  technology  to  op- 
timize their  control  and  firepower  capabili- 
ties and  thus  minimize  unit  quantity  re- 
quirements. 

TREATIES  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  as  of 
August  30.  1971.  there  were  934  treaties 
and  conventions  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  various  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Tliey  cover  such  diverse 
subjects  as  trade,  communication,  and 
cultural  and  scientific  exchanges.  Some 
deal  with  crimes — piracy,  slavery,  killing 
seals — and  call  upon  the  United  States  to 
enact  appropriate  enforcing  legislation. 
Twenty-seven  of  them  contain  provisions 
for  the  IntematiOTial  Court  of  Justice  to 
hear  and  decide  disputes — provisions 
which  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
nally  and  Vandenberg  reservations. 

Most  of  the  major  substantive  articles 
of  the  Genocide  Conventicm,  those  estab- 
lishing the  crime,  defining  the  crime, 
calling  uptKi  the  United  States  to  enswjt 
appropriate  legislation  in  accordance 
with  our  Constitution,  and  asking  for  ex- 
tradition in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  treaties  in  force,  have  been  included 
in  principle  in  many  of  the  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  These 
other  treaties  have  not  hurt  the  United 
States.  They  have  not  denied  our  citizens 
their  rights  under  our  Constitution.  Tliey 
have  not  given  other  natiCHis  control  over 
our  domestic  affairs. 

Consequently  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  these  same  provisions  in  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  will  not  cause  any  harm 
to  America  or  American  citizens.  Some 
people  who  oppose  our  ratification  of  this 
important  treaty  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
unique  in  the  history  of  American  trea- 
ties. But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is 
ample  precendent  for  most  of  its  provi- 
sions in  the  934  treaties  that  are  pres- 
ently in  force  for  the  United  States. 

Mr,  President,  American  ratification 
of  the  Goiocide  Convention  will  put  us 
on  record  as  being  imalterably  opposed  to 
this  horrible  crime.  It  will  show  the  world 
that  we  are  serious  in  our  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  reoccurrence  of  genocide.  I  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some  2 
years  ago.  President  Nixon  designated  tlie 
week  beginning  May  24,  1970,  as  the  first 
National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week. 
In  a  proclamation  that  spoke  eloquently 
of  "the  personal  tragedies,  the  human 
disasters  tliat  tell  the  real  story  of  what 
drug  abuse  does  to  individuals  and  can 
do  to  our  Nation,"  the  President  called 
upon  Federal  officials,  educators,  and 
various  groups  throughout  the  land  to 
explore  new  methods  by  which  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  drug  experimenta- 
tion could  be  communicated  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  initial  success  brought  about  by 
the  observance  of  this  event  moved  the 
President  once  again  to  designate  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week  in 

1971,  this  time  for  the  week  begixming 
October  3,  Once  again  highly  favorable 
reports  were  received  on  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  activities  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  is  still  very  much  with  us.  In  spite 
of  the  outstanding  and  widespread  ef- 
forts of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
combat  this  national  threat — and  I  have 
spoken  at  length  in  this  Chamber  on 
these  efforts  and  the  heartening  progress 
they  have  brought  about — drug  abuse 
will  be  a  fact  of  life  to  be  faced  by  Ameri- 
cans for  several  years  to  come.  For  this 
reason,  we  can  readily  anticipate  the  need 
for  further  national  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion weeks.  President  Nixon  is  to  be  high- 
ly commended  for  initiating  this  event. 

Congress  has  been  anything  but  idle 
since  the  celebration  of  the  first  National 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week  in  May  of 
1970.  In  December  1970,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  became  law.  The  enactment 
of  this  statute,  in  which  this  Senator  is 
proud  to  have  played  a  role,  provided  the 
first  modern  and  coordinated  approach 
to  drug  abuse  control  since  the  early 
years  of  this  century  when  the  first  nar- 
cotics laws  were  enacted.  Also  passed  by 
Conc^ress  in  1970  was  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act,  which  along  with  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  I»revention 
and  Control  Act  provides  for  an  extensive 
Federal  grant  program  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  Americans  throughout  the 
land  on  all  aspects  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

During  the  current  92d  Congress, 
another  major  law  has  been  enacted 
which  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
drug  abuse  in  America.  On  March  21, 

1972,  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  became  law,  capping 
much  hard  woik  on  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral coordination  in  this  area  which  be- 
gan with  President  Nixon's  comprehen- 
sive drug  abuse  message  to  Congress  on 
June  17,  1971.  By  means  of  this  act,  the 
Special  Action  OfBce  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  proposed  by '  the  Preaddent 
was  established  under  a  director  having 
broad  supervisory  powers  over  the  con- 
duct of  drug  abuse  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, education,  and  research  iMrocrams  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Ttie  act  also 
amended  current  law  in  seveni  respects 


to  insure  that  various  national  programs 
in  the  health  field  pay  due  recognition 
to  the  drug  abuse  situation  in  America. 

Adequate  fimding  of  this  legislation  is 
of  course  a  must,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
certain  that  Congress  will  continue  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  this  respect  as  well. 
We  must  give  the  President  all  the  as- 
sistance we  reasonably  can  in  his  efforts 
to  implement  the  laws  we  have  enacted. 

There  is  an  additional  way  we  can  fur- 
ther our  joint  efforts  with  the  President 
in  attacking  drug  abuse.  The  proclama- 
tions for  the  two  previous  National  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Weeks  have  been  is- 
sued without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. While  the  President  can  certainly 
do  this  legally,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  express  its  support  for  the 
observance  of  this  week  as  a  significant 
national  event.  Accordingly,  I  am  today 
announcing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  in- 
troduce in  a  week  or  so  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
girming  October  15,  1972,  as  National 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week  for  1972. 
This  expression  of  congressional  sup- 
port and  encouragement  should  provide 
an  additional  constructive  step  in  the 
national  drive  to  eliminate  drug  abuse. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  speedily  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 


zens  to  honor  this  Spanish  Queen  who  was 
solely  responsible  for  America's  Discovery. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  was 
the  first  Governor  in  the  United  States  to 
issue  an  official  proclamation  designat- 
ing April  22  Queen  Isabella  Day  to  per- 
I>etuate  and  honor  the  memory  of  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Queen  Isabella 
of  Castile  on  April  22, 1451. 

This  year,  46  State  Governors  issued 
Queen  Isabella  proclamations  in  recog- 
nition of  the  important  role  she  played 
in  financing  the  expeditions  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  and  in  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Queen  Isabella  Day  procla- 
mation Issued  by  Gov,  George  C.  Wal- 
lace designating  April  22,  1972,  as  Queen 
Isabella  Day  in  Alabama  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
a  single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  resounding  effect  this  discovery 
had  upon  the  history  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  great  ruler.  Queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  was  the  sole  backer  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  proposed  expedition  to  the 
New  World  was  contrary  to  the  15th  century 
concept  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  shrewd  intuition  of  Queen 
Isabella,  as  well  as  the  financial,  support  and 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
was  responsible  for  uncovering  the  unknown 
riches  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  America  has  direct 
linkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
April  22,  1451; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  George  C.  Wallace.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday,  April  22,  1972,  as  "Queen 
IsabeUa  Day"  In  Alabama  and  urge  all  cltl- 
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.     ESSENTIALS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  REFORM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  respected  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Arthur  Bums, 
made  a  highly  significant  speech  before 
the  1972  International  Banking  Confer- 
ence in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  May  12, 

Dr.  Burns'  words  reveal  clearly  the 
purpose  of  this  major  address — namely, 
to  get  the  negotiations  on  the  reform  of 
the  International  Monetary  System  un- 
derway on  an  urgent  basis.  Dr.  Burns' 
concluded  his  speech  by  stating: 

Indeed,  I  feel  it  is  an  urgent  necessity  to 
start  the  rebuilding  process  quite  promptly. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  kind 
of  world  that  may  evolve  if  dboperative  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  the  monetary  system  are 
long  postponed.  We  might  then  find  the 
world  economy  divided  into  restrictive  and 
inward-looking  blocs,  with  rules  of  interna- 
tional conduct  concerning  exchange  rates 
and  monetary  reserves  altogether  absent.  As 
we  learned  last  fall,  a  world  of  financial  ma- 
nipulations, economic  restrictions,  and  po- 
litical frictions  bears  no  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  the  responsibility  of  financial  lead- 
ers to  make  sure  that  such  a  world  will  never 
come  to  pass. 

Dr.  Bums  clearly  is  not  setting  up  a 
strawman.  Negotiations  regarding  the 
reform  of  the  International  Monetary 
System  are  increasingly  urgent,  as  a  re- 
cent report  of  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  makes  clear.  Exchange  con- 
trols are  proliferating  throughout  the 
world  in  response  to  continuing  mone- 
tary uncertainty  ftnd  the  continuing  U.S. 
international  deficit  position  which  is 
likely  to  worsen  over  the  short  term  be- 
cause of  events  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  First 
National  City  Bank's  listing  of  these  pro- 
liferating foreign  exchange  controls  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  First  National  City  Bank's  Inter- 
national Economic  Newsletter  of  March 
1972] 

MISPLACED     HOPES 

Since  Europesm  interest-rate  policy  failed 
to  strengthen  the  dollar  and  domestic  eco- 
nomic conditions  ruled  out  any  further  re- 
valuations, some  countries  resorted — or  re- 
turned— to  various  exchange  restriclions  to 
stop  further  ihflows  of  inconvertible  dollars : 

On  March  1,  the  Germans  put  into  effect  a 
40%  interest-free  cash  deposit  requirement 
for  corporations  In  Germany  borrowing 
abroad,  retroactive  to  January  1. 

The  Swiss  National  Bank  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  commercial  banks  to  limit  foreign 
holdings  of  private  note  issues  and  to  in- 
crease the  exchange  costs  of  notes  and  for- 
eign loans  on  the  Swiss  market. 

The  Bank  of  Japan  reimposed  controls  to 
eliminate  advance  payment  for  exports,  and 
prohibited  foreign  banks  from  converting 
dollars  into  yen  over  the  amount  of  balances 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  February. 

The  Dutch  central  bank  reimposed  a  ban 
on  Interest  payments  on  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Belgian  central  bank  reinstated  lim- 
its on  banks'  net  external  positions. 

Hopes  that  these  measures — and  imminent 


U.S.  Congressional  approval  of  the  formal  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar — would  slow  the  con- 
version of  dollars  into  other  currencies  were 
bound  to  be  dashed,  for  they  missed  one  es- 
sential reason  for  the  dollar's  weakness:  its 
degraded  status  and  a  reserve  and  transac- 
tions currency.  Thus,  each  restrictive  meas- 
ure serves  to  weaken  the  dollar  further,  be- 
cause restrictions  limit  the  dollar's  usefulness 
as  private  International  money,  and  so  tend 
to  reduce  the  desire  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  review- 
ing Dr.  Bums'  speech,  two  points  must 
be  recalled: 

First,  that  months  continue  to  slip  by 
without  any  substantial  real  progress  in 
terms  of  the  negotiations  outside  of  some 
talk  about  the  "shape  of  the  negotiating 
table." 

Second,  that  Dr.  Burns  chooses  his 
words  and  timing  carefully. 

This  is  only  the  second  time  that  Dr. 
Burns  has  outlined  a  major  economic 
program  during  his  tenure  as  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman,  The  first  time  was  at 
Pepperdine  College,  on  December  7,  1970, 
when  he  put  forward  his  thoughts  re- 
garding an  "incomes  policy"  and  "pro- 
ductivity," among  other  matters.  That 
speech  was  ahead  of  its  time,  but  it  had 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  coui'se  of 
our  domestic  economic  policy. 

I  expect  that  the  Montreal  speech  will 
have  a  similar  effect,  since  those  who  see 
cleariy  the  road  the  United  States  should 
follow  in  international  monetary  reform 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  nay- 
sayers  who  have  no  positive  program 
other  than  continuing  international  un- 
certainty and  tension  between  nations. 

Dr.  Burns'  speech  has  moved  the  ne- 
gotiations a  step  forward,  and  by  this 
action  a  creative  step  has  been  taken 
toward  strengthening  the  ties  between 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  at  tliis 
very  difficult  time  in  our  international 
relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr 
Bums'  address  of  May  12,  entitled 
"Some  Essentials  of  International  Mon- 
etary Reform";  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  14;  and  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  date  May  15  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Some  Essentials  of  International 
Monetary  Reform 
(Remarks  of  Arthur  P.  Burns,  Chairman 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  before  the  1972  International 
Banking  Conference,  Montreal,  Canada 
May  12.  1972) 

On  August  15  of  last  year  in  the  face  of  an 
unsatisfactory  economic  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  acted  decisively 
to  alter  the  nation's  economic  course.  The 
new  policies,  especially  the  decision  to  sus- 
pend convertibility  of  the  dollar  into  gold 
or  other  reserve  assets,  were  bound  to  have 
far-reaching  consequences  for  international 
monetary  arrangements.  New  choices  were 
forced  on  all  countries. 

The  next  four  months  gave  all  of  us  a 
glimpse  of  one  possible  evolution  of  the  in- 
ternfttlonal  economy.  Since  exchange  rates 
were  no  longer  tied  to  the  old  par  values, 
they  were  able  to  float — a  prescription  that 
many  economists  had  favored.  However,  last 
fall's  floating  rates  did  not  conform  to  the 
model  usually  sketched  in  academic  writings. 
Most  countries  were  reluctant  to  allow  their 
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exchange  rat«s  to  move  In  response  to  mar- 
ket forces.  Instead,  restrictions  on  financial 
transactions  proliferate.,  special  measures 
with  regard  to  trade  emerged  here  and  there, 
new  twists  crept  into  the  pa  tern  of  exchange 
rates,  serious  business  uncertainty  about 
governmental  policies  developed,  fears  of  a 
recession  in  world  economic  activity  grew, 
and  signs  of  political  friction  among  friend- 
ly nations  multiplied. 

Fortunately,  this  dangerous  trend  toward 
competitive  and  even  antagonistic  national 
economic  policies  was  halted  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Agreement.  Despite  recent  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam,  which  may  cause  some 
uneasiness  in  financial  markets  for  a  time, 
the  Smithsonian  realignment  of  currencies 
is.  in  my  Judgment,  solidly  based.  It  was 
worked  out  with  care  by  practical  and  well- 
informed  men,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  central  banks  and  governments  of  all  the 
major  countries  will  continue  to  give  it 
strong  support. 

Developments  in  the  American  economy 
since  last  December  have  been  encouraging. 
Aggregate  activity  in  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  show  signs  of  vigorous  resurgence. 
Price  increases  have  moderated,  and  our  rate 
of  inflation  has  recently  been  below  that  of 
most  other  industrial  countries.  Moreover, 
the  budget  deficit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  much  smaller  this  fiscal  year 
than  seemed  likely  three  or  four  months 
ago.  These  developments  have  strengthened, 
the  confidence  with  which  bxisinessmen  and 
consiuners  assess  the  economic  outlook.  In- 
ternational confidence  in  turn  is  being  bol- 
stered by  the  passage  of  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act,  by  the  convergence  of  short- 
term  interest  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  by  some  promising  signs  of  im- 
provement In  the  international  financial  ac- 
counts of  the  United  States. 

With  the  Smithsonian  Agreement  and 
other  indications  of  progress  behind  us,  it 
Is  necessary  now  to  move  ahead  and  plan  for 
the  longer  futxire.  The  Smithsonian  meeting 
was  pre-eminently  concerned  with  realign- 
ing exchange  rates.  It  did  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  structural  weaknesses  in  the  old  inter- 
national monetary  system.  Yet  they  must 
eventvmlly  be  remedied  If  we  are  to  build 
a  new  and  stronger  international  economic 
order. 

We  all  have  to  ponder  this  basic  question: 
Given  the  constraints  of  past  history,  what 
evolution  of  the  monetary  system  is  desirable 
and  at  the  same  time  practically  attainable? 
For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  take  advantage 
of  this  gathering  to  consider  some  of  the 
elements  that  one  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  in  a  reformed  monetary  system. 

First  of  all,  a  reformed  system  will  need 
to  be  characterized  by  a  further  strengthen- 
ing of  international  consultation  and  co- 
operation among  governments.  Our  national 
economics  are  linked  by  a  complex  web  of 
International  transactions.  Problems  and  pol- 
icies In  one  country  inevitably  affect  other 
countries.  This  simple  fact  of  interdepend- 
ence gives  rise  to  constraints  on  national 
policies.  In  a  smoothly  functioning  system. 
no  country  can  ignore  the  implications  of  its 
own  actions  for  other  countries  or  fail  to  co- 
operate in  discussing  and  resolving  problems 
of  mutual  concern.  The  task  of  statesman- 
ship fs  to  tap  the  great  reservoir  of  inter- 
national goodwill  that  now  exists  and  to 
make  sure  that  it  remains  undiminished 
in  the  future. 

Sovmd  domestic  poncies  are  a  second  re- 
quirement of  a  better  world  economic  order. 
A  well  constructed  ifiternational  monetary 
system  should,  it  is  true,  be  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  strains  caused  by  occasional  fi- 
nancial mismanagement  In  this  or  that  coun- 
try— such  as  are  likely  to  follow  from  chronic 
budget  deficits  or  from  abnormally  large 
and  persistent  additions  to  the  money  sup- 
ply. But  I  doubt  If  any  International  mone- 
tary system  can  long  survive  if  the  major 


industrial  countries  fail  to  follow  sound  fi- 
nancial practices.  In  view  of  the  huge  size 
of  the  American  economy,  I  recognize  that 
the  economic  policies  of  the  United  States 
will  remain  an  especially  important  infiuence 
on  the  operation  of  any  international  mone- 
tary system. 

Third,  in  the  calculable  future  any  inter- 
national monetary  system  will  have  to  re- 
spect the  need  for  substantial  autonomy  of 
domestic  economic  policies.  A  reformed 
monetary  system  cannot  be  one  that  encour- 
ages national  authorities  to  sacrifice  either 
the  objective  of  high  employment  or  the  ob- 
lective  of  price  stability  in  order  to  achieve 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium.  More  spe- 
cifically, no  country  experiencing  an  external 
deficit  should  have  to  accept  sizable  increases 
in  unemployment  in  order  to  reduce  its  defi- 
cit. Nor  should  a  surplus  country  have  to 
moderate  its  surpl\.is  by  accepting  high  rates 
of  inflation.  Domestic  policies  of  this  type 
are  poorly  suited  to  the  political  mood  of  our 
times,  and  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  assume  othervrise. 

,  I  come  now  to  a  fourth  element  that 
should  characterize  a  reformed  monetary  sys- 
tem. If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  world 
needs  realistic  and  reasonably  stable  ex- 
change rates,  rather  than  rigid  exchange 
rates,  ways  must  be  foxind  to  ensure  that 
payments  imbalances  will  be  adjusted  more 
smoothly  and  promptly  that  xmder  the  old 
Bretton  Woods  arrangements. 

The  issues  here  are  many  and  complex. 
There  was  a  consensus  at  the  Smithsonian 
meeting  that  wider  margins  around  parities 
can  help  to  correct  payments  imbalances, 
and  should  provide  especially  helpful  in  mod- 
erating short-term  capital  movements — 
thereby  giving  monetary  authorities  some- 
what more  scope  to  pursue  different  interest- 
rate  policies.  Our  experience  has  not  yet  been 
extensive  enough  to  permit  a  confident  ap- 
praisal of  this  innovation.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  no  matter  how  much  the  present 
wider  margins  may  contribute  to  facilitating 
the  adjustment  of  exchange  rates  to  changing 
conditions,  the  wider  margins  by  themselves 
will  prove  Inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

We  may  all  hope  that  at  least  the  major 
countries  will  pursue  sound,  nonlnflatlonary 
policies  in  the  future.  We  should  neverthe- 
less recognize  that  national  lapses  from  eco- 
nomic virtue  will  continue  to  occur.  In  such 
circumstances,  changes  in  parities — however 
regrettable — may  well  become  a  practical 
necessity. 

Moreover,  even  if  every  nation  succeeded 
in  achieving  nonlnflatlonary  growth,  struc- 
tural changes  in  consumption  or  production 
will  often  lead  to  shifts  In  national  competi- 
tive positions  over  time.  Such  shifts  will  also 
modify  the  pattern  of  exchange  rates  that  is 
appropriate  for  maintaining  balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium. 

In  my  Judgment,  therefore,  more  prompt 
adjustments  of  parties  will  be  needed  in  a 
reformed  monetary  system.  Rules  of  Interna- 
tional conduct  will  have  to  be  devised  which, 
while  recognizing  rights  of  sovereignty,  es- 
tablish definite  guidelines  and  consultative 
machinery  for  determining  when  parities 
need  to  be  changed.  This  subject  is  likely  to 
become  one  of  the  central  Issues,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  difficult.  In  the  forthcoming 
negotiations. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  fifth  element  that  should 
characterize  a  reformed  monetary  system.  A 
major  weakness  of  the  old  system  was  its 
failure  to  treat  in  a  symmetrical  manner  the 
responsibilities  of  surplus  and  deficit  coun- 
tries for  balance-of-payments  adjustment. 
With  deficits  equated  to  sin  and  surpluses  to 
virtue,  moral  as  well  as  financial  pressures 
were  very  much  greater  on  deficit  countries 
to  reduce  their  deficits  than  on  surplus  coun- 
tries to  reduce  surpluses.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  responsibility  for  payments  Imbal- 
ances can  seldom  be  assigned  unambiguously 
to   individual  countries.  And  in  any  event. 


the  adjustment  process  will  work  more  effi- 
ciently if  surplus  countries  participate  active- 
ly In  it.  In  my  view,  all  countries  have  an 
obligation  to  eliminate  payments  imbalances, 
and  the  rules  of  international  conduct  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  will  therefore  need 
to  define  acceptable  behavior  and  provide  for 
international  monitoring  of  both  surplus  and 
deficit  countries. 

Sixth,  granted  Improvements  In  the 
promptness  with  which  payments  imbalances 
are  adjusted,  reserve  assets  and  official  bor- 
rowing will  still  be  needed  to  finance  in  an 
orderly  manner  the  imbalances  that  continue 
to  arise.  Looking  to  the  long  future.  It  will 
therefore  be  Important  to  develop  plans  so 
that  world  reserves  and  official  credit  arrange- 
ments exist  in  an  appropriate  form  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  appropriate  levels. 

This  brings  me  to  the  seventh  feature  of 
a  reformed  international  monetary  system.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  that,  as  a  part  of  re- 
form, gold  should  be  demonetized.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  seems  doubtful  to  me  that 
there  is  any  broad  support  for  eliminating 
the  monetary  role  of  gold  in  the  near  future. 
To  many  people,  gold  remains  a  great  symbol 
of  safety  and  security,  and  these  attitudes 
about  gold  are  not  likely  to  change  quickly. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  expect  the  monetary 
role  of  gold  to  continue  to  diminish  In  the 
years  ahead,  while  the  role  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  Increases. 

The  considerations  which  motivated  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  establish 
the  SDR  facility  in  1969  should  remain  valid 
in  a  reformed  system.  However,  revisions  in 
the  detailed  arrangements  governing  the  cre- 
ation, allocation,  and  use  of  SDRs  will  prob- 
ably be  needed.  In  the  future,  as  the  SDRs 
a.ssume  increasing  importance,  they  may  ul- 
timately become  the  major  International  re- 
serve asset. 

Next,  as  my  eighth  point,  let  me  comment 
briefly  on  the  future  role  of  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  currency.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  United  States  had  a  privileged  position 
in  the  old  monetary  system  because  it  could 
settle  payments  deficits  by  adding  to  its  lia- 
bilities instead  of  drawing  down  its  reserve 
assets. 

Many  also  argue  that  this  asymmetry 
should  be  excluded  In  a  reformed  system. 
There  thus  seems  to  be  significant  sentiment 
in  favor  of  diminishing,  or  even  phasing  out, 
the  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency. 
One  conceivable  way  of  accomplishing  this 
objective  would  be  to  place  resitralnts  on  the 
further  accumulation  of  dollars  In  official 
reserves.  If  no  further  accumulation  at  all 
were  allowed,  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  finance  any  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
payments  entirely  with  reserve  assets. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  this  line  of  reason- 
ing, for  I  see  advantages  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  countries  from  the  use 
of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency.  But  I 
recognize  that  there  are  some  burdens  or  dis- 
advantages as  well.  And  In  any  event,  this  Is 
an  important  Issue  on  which  national  views 
may  well  diverge  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
forthcoming  negotiations. 

I  come  now  to  a  ninth  point  concerning  a 
new  monetary  system,  namely,  the  issue  of 
"convertibility"  of  the  dollar.  It  seems  un- 
likely to  me  that  the  nations  of  the  world, 
taken  as  a  whole  and  over  the  long  run,  will 
accept  a  system  in  which  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  into  international  reserve  assets — 
SDRs  and  gold — Is  entirely  aljsent.  If  we 
want  to  build  a  strengthened  monetary  sys- 
tem along  one-world  lines,  as  I  certainly  do. 
this  issue  will  have  to  be  resolved.  I  therefore 
anticipate,  as  part  of  a  total  package  of  long- 
term  reforms,  that  some  form  of  dollar  con- 
vertibility can  be  re-established  in  the 
future. 

I  must  note,  however,  that  this  issue  of 
convertibility  has  received  excessive  empha- 
sis in  recent  discussions.  Convertibility  is 
important,  but  no  more  so  than  the  other 
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Issues  on  which  I  have  touched.  It  is  mis- 
leading, and  may  even  prove  mischievous,  to 
stress  one  particular  aspect  of  reform  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Constructive  nego1;iatlons 
will  be  possible  only  If  there  Is  a  general 
disposition  to  treat  the  whole  range  of  Issues 
in  balanced  fashion. 

We  need  to  guard  against  compartmental- 
izing concern  with  any  one  of  the  Issues,  If 
only  because  the  various  elements  of  a  new 
monetary  system  are  bound  to  be  Inter- 
related. There  Is  a  particularly  important 
interdependence,  for  example,  between  im- 
provements In  the  exchange-rate  regime  and 
restoration  of  some  form  of  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  Into  gold  or  other  reserve  assets. 
Without  some  assurance  that  exchange  rates 
of  both  deficit  and  surplus  countries  will  be 
altered  over  time  so  as  to  prevent  inter- 
national transactions  from  moving  into 
serious  Imbalance,  I  would  deem  It  imprac- 
tical to  attempt  to  restore  convertibility  of 
the  dollar. 

My  tenth  and  last  point  involves  the  link- 
age between  monetary  and  trading  arrange- 
ments. We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  trade  practices  are  a  major  factor  in 
determining  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion of  Individual  nations.  There  is  now  a 
strong  feeling  In  the  United  States  that  re- 
strictive commercial  policies  of  some  coun- 
tries have  affected  adversely  the  markets  of 
American  business  firms.  In  my  Judgment, 
therefore,  the  chances  of  success  of  the  tortti- 
ooming  monetary  conversations  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  If  parallal  conversations  get 
under  way  on  trade  problems,  and  if  those 
conversations  take  realistic  account  of  the 
current  and  prospective  foreign  trade  jjosi- 
tlon  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  this  morning 
I  have  touched  on  some  of  the  more  essential 
conditions  and  problems  of  International 
monetary  reform.  Let  me  conclude  by  re- 
stating the  elements  I  would  expect  to  find 
In  a  new  monetary  system  that  met  the  test 
of  both  practicality  and  viability: 

First,  a  significant  further  strengthening 
of  the  processes  of  International  consultation 
and  cooperation; 

Second,  responsible  domestic  policies  In 
all  the  major  Industrial  countries; 

Third,  a  substantial  degree  of  autonomy 
for  domestic  policies,  so  that  no  country 
would  feel  compelled  to  sacrifice  high  em- 
ployment or  price  stability  m  order  to  achieve 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium; 

Fourth,  more  prompt  adjustments  of  pay- 
ments Imbalances,  to  be  facilitated  by  def- 
inite guidelines  and  consultative  machinery 
for  determining  when  parities  need  to  be 
changed; 

Fifth,  a  symmetrical  division  of  respon- 
sibilities among  surplus  and  deficit  countries 
for  initiating  and  implementing  adjxtstments 
of  payments  Imbalances; 

Sixth,  systematic  long-range  plans  for  the 
evolution  of  world  reserves  and  official  credit 
arrangements: 

Seventh,  a  continued  but  diminishing  role 
for  gold  as  a  reserve  asset,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  In  the  Importance  of  SDRs; 
Eighth,  a  better  International  consensus 
than  exists  at  present  about  the  proper  role 
of  reserve  currencies  In  the  new  system; 

Ninth,  re-establlshment  of  some  form  of 
dollar  convertibility  In  the  future; 

An  finally,  tenth,  a  significant  lessening 
of  restrictive  trading  practices  as  the  result 
of  negotiations  complementing  the  negotia- 
tions on  monetary  reform. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  new  and  stronger 
Internatlooal  monetary  system  can  and  must 
be  buUt.  Indeed.  I  feel  It  Is  an  lu-gent  neces- 
sity to  start  the  rebuUding  process  quite 
promptly.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
the  kind  of  world  that  may  evolve  If  cooper- 
ative efforts  to  rebuUd  the  monetary  system 
are  long  postponed.  We  might  then  find  the 
world  economy  divided  Into  restrictive  and 
Inward-looking  blocs,  with  rules  of  inter- 
national conduct  concerning  exchange  rates 
and  monetary  reserves  altogether  absent. 


As  we  learned  last  fall,  a  world  of  financial 
manipulations,  economic  restrictions,  and 
political  frictions  bears  no  promise  for  the 
future.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  financial 
leaders  to  make  siue  that  such  a  world  will 
never  come  to  pass. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14,  1972] 
World  Monetary  Reforu 
Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  believes  that  building  a  new 
and  stronger  world  monetary  system  has  be- 
come an  "urgent  necessity."  As  In  his  Pep- 
perdiue  College  speech  In  December  1970. 
urging  a  national  Incomes  policy  to  check 
inflation.  DrTBurns  again  appears  to  be  prod- 
ding the  Administration  to  move  faster  on 
a  key  economic  issue.  If  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
monetary  system  are  long  postponed,  he 
warned  an  international  bankers  conference 
in  Montreal,  the  world  may  split  into  restric- 
tive. Inward-looking  blocs. 

More  striking  than  any  of  Dr.  Burns'  spe- 
cific points  is  his  moderate  and  objective 
tone — a  sharp  contrast  to  the  aggressive,  al- 
most martyred  tone  adopted  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Connally,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Peterson  and  other  Administration 
spokesmen.  In  the  manner  of  a  Dutch  uncle, 
however.  Dr.  Burns  did  remind  other  nations 
that  there  is  "strong  feeling"  in  the  United 
States  that  some  countries  have  damaged 
the  markets  of  American  firms  by  restrictive 
commercial  practices.  &a  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Paul  A.  Volcker  made  clear  at 
the  same  meeting.  The  hope  of  successful 
monetary  negotiations  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. Dr.  Burns  noted,  if  these  are  matched 
by  parallel  talks  on  trade  that  take  realistic 
account  of  America's  grievances — reflected  in 
its  diminished  trade  balance. 

The  most  crucial  task  of  monetary  reform 
must  be  to  correct  the  fatal  flaw  of  the  old 
Bretton  Woods  system — the  rigidity  of  ex- 
change rates.  But  Dr.  Burns  is  surely  right 
In  his  belief  that  the  exchange-rate  adjust- 
ment process  can  not  be  made  so  smooth  and 
flexible  that  nations  need  no  longer  worry 
about  holding  enough  reserves  to  cover  their 
payments  deficits. 

Dr.  Burns,  as  usual,  is  conservative  with- 
out being  standpat.  He  expects  gold  to  go  on 
playing  a  monetary  role  but  gradually  dim- 
inishing as  an  element  In  total  reserves.  The 
dollar  should  also  play  a  continuing  reserve 
role  and  therefore  should  be  made  converti- 
ble Into  gold  or  other  reserves.  But  its  role, 
too,  would  gradually  lessen  while  Special 
Drawing  Rights,  the  world's  new  "paper 
gold."  grow  In  volume  and  ultimately  be- 
come the  major  International  form  of  mone- 
tary reserves. 

This  is  a  plausible  scenario.  Indeed,  in  Dr. 
Burns'  temperate,  weU-crafted  and  balanced 
formiUatlon.  the  Job  of  rebuilding  the  world 
monetary  system  in  a  way  that  will  let  na- 
tions pursue  their  objectives  of  fuU  employ- 
ment, price  stability  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium  sounds  almost  easy. 

Certainly  that  complex  task  would  be  far 
less  formidable  than  it  has  seemed  If  all 
nations — including  the  United  States — strive 
to  rediscover  the  spirit  of  trust  and  coopera- 
tion that  made  possible  the  postwar  phenom- 
enon of  virtiially  continuous  growth  and 
economic  integration — a  historic  achieve- 
ment of  universal  benefit  whose  breakdown 
threatens  to  Inflict  serious  damage  on  all 
nation. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  15,  1972] 
Burns  Offers  World  Monetary  Reform  Plan 
That  Mat  Spark  iNrriAxioN  of  Negotia- 
tions 

(By  Charles  N.  Stabler) 
Montreal. — A  reform  program  for  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system,  unexpectedly 
put  forth  here  by  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  may  serve  to  get  long- 
delayed  negotiations  under  way. 

This  was  the  hope^ expressed  informally  by 


some  delegates  as  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  closed  Friday.  The  annual  af- 
fair, sponsored  by  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, doesn't  have  official  standing  but  It 
brings  together  leading  commercial  bankers, 
central  bankers  and  government  financial 
officials  from  around  the  world. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  that  have 
plagued  the  International  monetary  system 
recently,  the  conference  had  been  luiproduc- 
tive  in  terms  of  fresh  insights  or  proposals 
for  reform.  That  is  untU  Arthur  P.  Burns  ad- 
dressed the  closing  session.  The  lack  of  fire- 
works, participants  speculated,  refiected  the 
present  becalmed  state  of  international 
monetary  talks. 

In  general,  the  world's  moioey  managers 
have  agreed  on  the  need  for  basic  reform  of 
the  the  system,  which  broke  down  Aug.  15 
when  the  U.S.  formally  ended  convertibility 
of  dollars  into  gold  and  was  only  temporarily 
repaired  with  a  realignment  of  foreign  ex- 
change rates  in  December. 

However,  talks  on  reform  have  been  de- 
layed. 

The  American  position  is  that  these  nego- 
tiations should  also  include  trade  patterns, 
with  the  aim  of  improving  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  the  flows  of  funds  into  or  out  of 
the  nation.  Other  countries,  especially  the 
European  ones,  have  been  awaiting  a  detailed 
proposal  from  Washington,  specifically  cov- 
ering the  kind  of  monetary  system  it 
desires. 

"essentials  of  reform" 
The  Burns  plan,  a  clearly  worded  10-point 
list  of  what  he  called  "essentials  of  Interna- 
tional monetary  reform,"  was  seen  by  some 
participants  as  a  prod  to  get  talks  moving. 
For  example,  both  Louis  Rasminsky,  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  and  Sir  Leslie  O'Brien, 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  viewed  it  as 
"helpful  and  constructive."  Other  financial 
leaders  used  such  terms  as  "a  breath  of  fresh 
air." 

Mr.  Burns  said  his  program  differs  in  em- 
phasis on  some  detaUs  from  the  kind  of 
guidelines  previously  presented  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  However,  he  said,  it  provides  a 
"pretty  fair  indication  of  the  thinking  that 
prevails  In  the  U.S.  government  at  this  time." 
The  program  includes: 
A  significant  further  strengthening  of  the 
processes  of  International  consultation  and 
cooperation.  Mr.  Burns  and  other  econom- 
ists at  the  conference  noted  that  national 
economies  are  linked  by  a  complex  web  of 
international  transactions;  problems  and 
policies  in  one  country  inevitably  affect  other 
nations. 

"Responsible"  domestic  policies  in  all  the 
major  InduE^trial  countries.  Mr.  Bums  said 
he  doubted  that  any  International  monetary 
system  could  long  survive  If  the  primary 
industrial  nations  fail  to  follow  sound  finan- 
cial practices. 

A  substantial  degree  of  autonomy  for  do- 
mestic policies,  so  that  no  country  would  feel 
comjjelled  to  sacrifice  high  employment  or 
price  stability  to  achieve  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium. 

More  prompt  adjustments  of  payments  Im- 
balances, to  be  facilitated  by  definite  guide- 
lines and  consultative  machinery  for  deter- 
mining when  parities  need  to  be  changed. 
There  has  been  a  general  recognition  at  the 
conference  that  any  future  monetary  system 
will  Involve  more  flexible  changes  In  the  offi- 
cial rates  of  exchange  of  International  cur- 
rencies, when  economic  conditions  require 
them.  However,  there  hasn't  been  a  consen- 
sus on  the  precise  meaning  of  "flexible."  In 
terms  of  how  often  exchange  rates  should 
be  changed  or  by  how  much. 

A  symmetrical  division  of  responsibilities  ' 
among  surplus  and  deficit  countries  for  Ini- 
tiathig  and  implementing  adjustments  of 
payments  Imbalances.  The  present  system 
under  the  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  provides  various  pressures  on 
a  nation  that  is  in  a  deficit  position  to  de-  , 
value  its  exchange  rate  or  take  other  steps  to 
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correct  the  Imbalance.  But  International 
money  managers  are  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  muscle  to  force  a  country 
with  a  surplus  to  reduce  its  accumulations 
of  foreign  exchange,  chiefly  dollars. 

Sjrstematic  long-range  plans  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  world  reserves  and  official  credit  ar-, 
rangements. 

A  continued  but  diminishing  role  for  gold 
as  a  reserve  asset,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  which  are  so-called  "paper  gold"  re- 
serve assets  created  by  agreement  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  Mr.  Bums  said 
that,  "as  a  practical  matter,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful to  me  that  there  is  any  broad  support  for 
elunlnating  the  monetary  role  vjf  gold  in  the 
near  future."  This  represents  a  substantial 
difference  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  position, 
which  calls  for  a  phasing  out  of  gold  in  the 
monetary  system. 

A  better  international  consensus  than 
exists  at  present  about  the  proper  role  of 
reserve  currencies  in  the  new  system.  Mr. 
Burns  noted  that  there  "seems  to  be  signif- 
icant sentiment  in  favor  of  diminishing  the 
role  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency." 
However,  he  said  he  wasn't  persuaded  by  this 
line  of  reasoning,  "for  I  see  advantages  to 
both  the  U.S.  and  to  other  countries  from 
the  use  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency." 

Reestablishment  of  some  form  of  dollar 
convertibility  in  the  future.  Mr.  Burns  em- 
phasized in  his  talk  and  at  a  following  press 
conference  that  settlement  of  this  controver- 
sial question  depends  on  concurrent  improve- 
ments in  the  exchange  rate  system  so  that 
International  transactions  won't  permit  large 
accumulations  of  dollars  or  other  currencies 
In  central  banks. 

A  significant  lessening  of  restrictive  trading 
practices  as  the  result  of  negotiations  com- 
plementing the  negotiations  on  monetary 
reform.  Mr.  Burns  said  trade  negotiations 
could  "parallel"  bargaining  on  the  monetary 
system.  The  Treasviry  position  is  that  both 
should  be  linked  together.  In  an  Interna- 
tional forum  with  "broad  horizons." 

NOT   A    FORMAL    U.S.    STAND 

Commenting  on  the  Burns  proposals,  Paul 
A.  Volcker,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Affairs,  said  they  didn't  repre- 
sent a  formal  U.S.  position,  but  he  said  there 
was  much  he  would  agree  with  in  them. 

However,  in  the  matters  of  the  convertibil- 
ity of  dollars  into  gold  and  the  role  of  the 
dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  the  Burns  pro- 
posal varies  from  the  broad  guidelines  the 
Treasury  has  expressed. 

In  terms  of  the  urgency  of  getting  moving 
on  monetary  reform,  Mr.  Biu-ns  also  lined  up 
more  closely  with  the  European  position 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  U.S. 

"I  feel  It  Is  an  urgent  necessity  to  start  the 
rebuilding  process  quite  promptly,"  he  said. 
"It  isn't  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  kind  of 
world  that  may  evolve  if  cooperative  efforts 
to  rebuild  the  monetary  system  are  long  post- 
poned." 

While  it  has  been  strongly  denied  by  Treas- 
ury spokesmen,  foreign  monetary  authorities 
have  accused  the  U.S.  of  "heel-dragging"  In 
beginning  monetary  talks.  They  have  been 
seeking  specific  American  proposals  on  con- 
vertibility, the  mechanisms  of  setting  ex- 
change rates  and  other  Issues. 

At  the  monetary  conference,  Mr.  Volcker 
strongly  reiterated  the  U.S.  position  that  "we 
haven't  any  prepackaged  plan  for  reform  to 
spring  on  the  waiting  world,  nor  frankly, 
have  we  found  other  nations  yet  ready  to 
pronounce  their  considered  Judgments."  In- 
stead, he  said,  the  U.S.  is  seeking  preliminary 
acjreement  on  a  mandate  for  a  negotiating 
body  that  would  Include  trade,  as  well  as 
monetary,  matters. 

Both  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Volcker  indicated 
they  would  regard  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  meeting  of  September  1973  as  a 


reasonable  target  date  for  general  agreement 
on  reform. 
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ADDED    TO    rtTNDS 


WHO    WILL    SET    NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senate-House  conference  on  Amtrak 
coming  up  on  Wednesday,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  have  placed  in  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  this  past  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times. 

It  is  accurate  as  to  its  facts.  It  is 
clearly  written. 

It  underlines  the  real  question:  Who 
will  set  the  national  transportation 
policy? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Funds  Cut  Likely  for  Amtrak 

Washington,  May  13. — The  conflict  be- 
tween what  a  Crovernment  agency  wants 
and  what  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  says  it  can  get  is  exemplified  In  the 
battle  over  the  fijianclng  of  Amtrak. 

A  Congressional  conference  committee  will 
meet  next  Wednesday  to  resolve  differences 
between  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  passed  by  the  House  and  the  one 
approved  by  the  Senate,  which  authorizes  a 
far  larger  amount  for  the  operating  and  capi- 
tal expenditures  of  the  National  RaUroad 
Passenger  Corporation. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Government's 
budgetary  watchdog,  means  that  it  is  likely 
that  Amtrak  will  end  up  with  the  $172-mU- 
lion  appropriation  passed  by  the  House,  ra- 
ther than  the  $287-million  figure  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

And  the  Administration's  stand  has  placed 
officials  of  Amtrak  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  position  of  publicly 
saying  that  they  reaUy  do  not  need  more 
money,  when  privately  they  say  they  desper- 
ately want  the  additional  funds. 

When  the  Government-subsidized  corpo- 
ration took  over  inter-city  passenger  opera- 
tions of  most  railroads  in  May,  1971,  it  had  a 
$40-milllon  grant,  $100-million  In  loan  guar- 
antees and  monthly  payments  of  $5.S-miUlon 
from  the  railroads.  But  With  a  total  deficit 
estimated  to  be  over  8278-mllllon  by  July  1, 
1973,  Amtrak  had  to  go  back  for  more  funds. 

Accordingly,  last  fall  Amtrak  drew  up  a 
t-equest  for  $260-mlfllon  to  cover  its  deficit. 
The  request  was  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  sent  to  the 
budget  office.  . 

Noting  that  Amtrak's  route  structure  will 
undergo  a  complete  review  and  possibly  dras- 
tic cut  on  June  30,  1973,  the  budget  office 
decided  to  slash  capital  Improvement  plans 
for  the  system.  Amtrak  has  scheduled  a  $340- 
mlllion,  five-year  program  to  Improve  tracks 
and  equipment,  but  the  office  limited  the 
plans  to  those  before  the  1973  cut-off — 
$147.5-mlllion. 

By  using  that  lower  figure  for  capital  Im- 
provements, the  office  told  Amtrak  it  would 
have  to  use  its  $100-mllllon  in  guaranteed 
loans  not  for  capital  spending  but  to  cover 
its  operating  deficit.  Thus,  the  Administra- 
tion would  recommend  only  a  $170-milllon 
appropriation. 

As  a  result  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  submitted  draft  legislation 
for  that  figure  last  October.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  Administration  request  (although 
adding  $2-mlIllon  for  International  routes) 
by  237  to  150  on  March  15.  But  the  Senate 
Commerce  Conomittee  thought  that  was  not 
enough. 


Prodded  by  Senator  Lowell  P.  Welcker  Jr., 
Republican  of  Connecticut,  who  offered  the 
amendment,  the  committee  increased  the 
Amtrak  appropriation  to  $272-million.  In  ad- 
dition to  thtis  freeing  $100-milllon  in  loan 
guarantees  for  capital  improvements,  the 
committee  voted  to  add  another  $150-mjlllon 
to  the  guarantee  provisions. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  floor 
April  26,  the  financing  was  further  increased. 
By  voice  vote  the  upper  chamber  approved 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Republican  of  Massachusetts,  to  add  $15- 
mllllon  for  service  on  routes  not  in  Amtrak 
basic  system. 

But  while  both  Mr.  Volpe  and  Roger  Lewis, 
president  of  Amtrak,  wanted  the  larger 
amount  proposed  by  the  Senate,  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  budgetary  office  and  the  Administration. 
And  tliat  is  what  brought  about  the  contro- 
versial statements  by  the  two  at  a  ceremony 
celebrating  Amtrak's  first  anniversary.  May 
1,  at  Union  Station  here. 

An  article  appearing  in  The  Wall  Street 
Joxirnal  the  next  day  reported  that  Mr.  Lewis 
had  said  the  higher  Senate  figure  could  not 
be  "sensibly"  tised  before  the  fiscal  year  1974. 
That  article  was  widely  circulated  and  cited 
by  those  opposing  the  higher  figure.  It  so 
incensed  Mr.  Welcker  that  he  called  for  Mr. 
Lewis'  resignation  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  May  4. 

But  what  was  not  reported  was  Mr.  liewls' 
and  Mr.  Volpe's  obvious  desire  to  get  those 
funds.  Just  seconds  after  Mr.  Lewis  said  that 
the  Administration-recommended  flgure 
was  "all  we  could  sensibly  spend  in  this  pe- 
riod [before  fiscal  year  19741,"  He  noted: 
"The  money  might  be  very  useful.  We  would 
spend  it  If  we  had  it." 

Mr.  Volpe  remarked  several  times  during 
the  ceremonies  that  "I'm  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration," as  he  avoided  publicly  proclaim- 
ing his  desire  for  the  higher  flgure. 

Yet  the  stand  taken  by  Amtrak,  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  Administration,  is  likely  to 
mean  that  the  budget  office's  flgtue  Is  the 
one  that  will  be  accepted  when  the  five  Sen- 
ate and  five  House  conferees  meet  on 
Wednesday. 


ENDING  THE  WAR 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Knoxville  Jour- 
nal of  May  10,  1972,  gives  an  excellent 
overview  of  the  current  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  accurately  describes  the 
course  we  must  follow. 

I  salute  the  editor  for  his  courage  and 
judgment  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  editoi-ial  be  pi-inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Firm  Support  op  President  Could  Help  End 
Vietnam  War 

For  years  now  the  Vietnam  War  has  been 
dragging  on.  For  years  now  each  new  Com- 
munist offensive  has  been  greeted  by  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  Americans  with  calls  for 
abandonment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. 

As  evidenced  by  what  President  Nixon 
termed  "arrogance"  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist negotiators,  the  domestic  demands 
for  surrender  have  not  contributed  to  prog- 
ress at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris.  Nor  have 
the  massive  withdrawals  of  American  troc^s. 
A  half  million  U.S.  soldiers  have  been 
brought  home,  and  the  ground  combat  phase 
of  the  war  has  been  turned  over  almost  com- 
pletely to  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 
Bombing  of  the  north  was  halted.  Even  South 
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Vietnamese  troops  have  not  been  outside 
their  own  bordeis  for  quite  scone  time. 

Each  of  these  developments  represented 
substantial  diminishing  of  the  war  by  the 
allied  side.  Each  of  these  developments  has 
been  met  only  with  stepped-up  war  activity 
by  the  Communists,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
moet  recent  offensive  when  North  Vietnam 
sent  the  bulk  of  its  army  on  an  outright  in- 
vasion of  the  south. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  United  States 
again  exhausted  all  diplomatic  channels  be- 
fore taking  military  action  to  reduce  the 
ability  of  North  Vietnam  to  wage  aggres- 
sion. 

Had  the  United  States  been  seeking  a  mili- 
tary victory  all  along  this  step  should  have 
been  taken  many  years  ago.  Mining  of  North 
Vietnamese  harbors,  in  fact,  constitutes  a 
restrained  alternative  to  destruction  of  the 
ports  and  the  vessels  docked  there  through 
all-out  air  and  naval  strikes. 

Thus  the  alternative  cited  Monday  by 
Nixon — total  abandonment  of  the  17  million 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  80,000  remaining 
Amerioans  or  continued  negotiations — are 
either  unthinkable  or  proven  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful. The  President  simply  had  no  choice. 

The  terms  he  offered  for  a  real  cease-fire 
are  not  only  reasonable  but  also  generous. 
The  mining  and  other  military  activity 
throughout  Indo-China  will  cease,  the  Pres- 
ident said,  if  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
are  released  and  the  Communists  halt  their 
offensive.  And,  if  a  real  cease-flre  is  achieved, 
all  American  troops  will  be  withdrawn  in 
four  months. 

The  peaceniks  have  had  their  day.  Their 
way  has  not  worked. 

Their  ultimate  plan — surrender — cannot 
be  condoned.  The  President  has  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  only  decision  he  could 
make  under  the  circumstances.  The  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
stand  behind  him  in  such  a  firm  manner  that 
sounds  of  American  determination  will  be 
heard  even  In  the  capitals  of  the  Red  bloc. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGING  REPUBLI- 
CAN MEMBERS'  PROPOSAL  FOR 
AN  INDEPENDENT  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY COMMISSION 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  the  1972 
report  to  the  Senate  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Agln^,  entitled,  "Developments 
in  Aging,  1971,"  was  released  Friday. 

This  400-page  document,  including 
appendices,  deserves  review  in  its  en- 
tirety and  careful  consideration  of  all 
points  of  view  expressed. 

Senators  Jack  Miller,  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Edward  J.  Gur- 
NEY,  William  B.  Saxbe,  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Charles  H.  Percy,  and  I  have 
joined  in  a  statement  of  minority  views 
to  which  I  invite  the  particular  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  others  concerned 
about  needs  of  older  Americans. 

In  view  of  their  comparative  brevity, 
I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  the  minor- 
ity views  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

Among  some  30  recommendations  by 
Senators  Miller,  Hansen,  Fannin,  Gur- 
NEY,  Saxbe,  Brooke,  Percy,  and  myself 
is  one  which  I  personally  regard  as  of 
great  importance. 

This  new  recommendation  calls  for 
legislation  to  create  an  independent,  bi- 
partisan. Social  Security  Commission  to 
maintain  constant  overview  of  social  se- 
curity and  to  report  regularly  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  I  plsm 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  implement  this 


Important  recommendation.  I  shall  offer 
all  Senators  an  opportunity  to  join  me 
in  its  sponsorship. 

Before  commenting  now  on  special 
reasons  for  such  legislation,  I  must  ex- 
press my  hope  that  it  will  receive  bi- 
partisan support.  Particularly  is  this  im- 
portant since  it  will  have  a  bipartisan 
objective. 

My  hope  is  reinforced  by  our  experi- 
ence within  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  whose  members,  and  particularly 
its  chairman,  Senator  Frank  Church, 
have  made  special  efforts  for  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  improvements  in  Hiring 
conditions  for  older  Americans. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  share  the  view  of  Senator 
Church  and  myself  that  policy  develop- 
ment on  behalf  of  older  persons  should 
never  be  submerged  in  narrow  partisan 
considerations.  We  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  the  best  possible  life 
for  those  who  have  served  our  Nation 
so  long,  and  now  too  often  are  rejected 
by  the  society  they  helped  build. 

I  am  confident  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  want  to  do  all  they  can  on  behalf 
of  older  Americans.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  shall  invite  you  to  sponsor  and 
support  our  recommendation. 

Because  social  security  is  so  important 
to  all  Americans,  and  particularly  the 
aged,  I  believe  our  recommendation  for 
creation  of  an  independent  Social  Secur- 
ity Commission  deserves  most  serious 
consideration. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  minority  views, 
recent  proposals  that  social  security  ben- 
efits be  increased  20  or  25  percent,  with 
no  substantial  increase  in  social  security 
taxes,  suggest  that  older  Americans  and 
taxpayers  may  have  been  shortchanged 
under  the  program  as  it  has  operated  in 
the  past.  The  only  other  reasonable  con- 
clusion is  that  there  is  a  willingness  to 
jeopardize  the  social  security  system's 
integrity  for  the  future. 

Social  security  is  too  important  to 
Americans  of  all  ages  to  permit  its  future 
to  depend  on  decisions  by  the  Federal 
operating  agency,  a  part-time  advisory 
coimcil,  and  intermittent  review  by  the 
Congress.  It  needs  continuous  supervi- 
sion and  review  by  a  full-time  agency  in- 
dependent of  the  program's  administra- 
tors. 

One-third  of  income  for  older  Ameri- 
cans is  derived  from  social  security.  For 
the  average  worker,  the  social  security 
tax  load  amounts  to  over  90  percent  of 
what  he  usually  pays  in  Federal  income 
tax.  Anything  less  than  full-time  surveil- 
lance of  such  a  huge  program  now  ap- 
pears imdesirable. 

In  my  own  personal  opinion,  which  I 
am  sure  is  shared  by  others,  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  social  security  program 
calls  for  special  efforts  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  well  administered,  properly  conceived, 
and  based  on  sound  actuarial  assump- 
tions and  financing. 

In  dollar  flow,  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  America's  biggest  domestic  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Both  beneficiaries  and 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  constant  re- 
view of  its  operation  and  full  disclosure. 
This  would  be  the  Commission's  respon- 
sibility. 
I  have  long  been  personally  concerned 


about  maintaining  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  social  security.  When  I  am  told 
all  of  a  sudden  that  here  is  a  $6  billion 
surplus,  I  want  to  be  siu-e  that  it  is  true. 
When  such  a  claim  is  questioned  by  some 
top  economists  and  actuaries,  I  believe 
we  should  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

If  the  changes  in  actuarial  assumptions 
about  social  security  advanced  by  the 
part-time  1971  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  are  indeed  correct,  there 
then  comes  the  question  of  how  such  a 
bonanza  should  be  used. 

Among  Republican  members  of  the 
committee,  some  would  give  highest  pri- 
ority to  general  benefit  increase:,  per- 
haps as  high  as  20  or  25  percent.  Some 
would  like  to  see  some  of  the  money  used 
to  eliminate  the  penalty  against  earn- 
ings by  beneficiaries.  Others,  like  the 
President,  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the 
$5.80  monthly  premium  for  medicare  and 
make  other  improvements  in  the  medical 
aspects  of  social  security. 

Choosing  from  among  these  tmd  other 
highly  desirable  objectives  will  require 
most  careful  consideration.  Whatever 
improvements  in  social  security  are 
made,  and  all  of  us  endorse  their  pur- 
poses, it  is  my  own  judgment  that  we 
should  never  put  the  system's  fiscal  in- 
tegrity in  jeopardy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  bfe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minority  Views 
(Minority    views    of    Messrs.    Fonc,    Miller, 
Hansen,  Fannin,  Gurnet,  Saxbe,  Brooke, 
and  Perct) 

introduction 
The  Committee's  November,  1971  Report 
entitled,  "A  Pre-Whlte  House  Conference  on 
Aging  Summary  of  Developments  and  Data" 
was  designed  to  summarize  recent  hearings 
and  reports  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  It  contained  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  our  views. 

Despite  the  brief  interval  which  has  inter- 
vened, fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities  to 
older  Americans,  to  citizens  of  all  ages,  and 
to  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  Its  instruc- 
tions, makes  it  appropriate  to  comment  now 
on:  (1)  Progress  made  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans,  particularly  during  the  past  three 
years;  (2)  Major  Federal  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  special  concern  to  per- 
sons past  65;  (3)  New  Proposals  on  behalf  of 
older  persons  which  deserve  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress;  and  (4)  Further  ac- 
tion, reasonably  capable  of  fulfillment  In  the 
near  future,  to  Improve  living  conditions  for 
older  citizens. 

Intelligent  consideration  of  specifics  in 
such  an  agenda  for  action,  however,  requires 
an  examination  of  what  we  hope  ultimately 
to  accomplish  for  older  persons — a  careful 
look  at  our  long-range  goals  as  well  as  at 
Immediate  needs  and  probabilities. 

The  multiplicity  of  needs  facing  our  grow- 
ing older  population — now  numbering  over 
20  million  persons  past  65 — and  the  com- 
plexity of  problems  In  meeting  those  needs 
underscores  the  Importance  of  a  long  view. 

A  long  view  in  aging  must  begin  with  rec- 
ognition that  older  Americans  as  a  whole  are 
too  often  denied  opportunity  for  lives  of 
dignity.  Independence  and  honor.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  America  that  older  persons  be  accorded 
a  status  within  community  and  nation  com- 
mensurate with  their  wants,  capabilities,  and 
aspirations. 

Basic  national  policy  must  recognize  the 
dynamics  in  aging.  Great  changes  in  the  po- 
tential of  older  persons  is  inevitable  through 
future  social  and  scientific  progress.  We  have 
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already    seen    many    such    advances    which 
change  the  character  of  age  In  America. 

Past  action  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  now 
old  Is  essential.  Such  action  may  be  self-de- 
feating, however.  If  we  ignore  implications 
of  progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20tU  century. 

GOALS   FOB    OUJER   AMERICANS 

We  believe  that  national  policy  on  aging 
must  be  committed  to  the  concept  of  un- 
limited opportunity  for  all  older  Americans. 

Inherent  in  such  a  policy  are  basic  rights 
to  which  all  older  Americans  are  entitled 
as  citizens  and  human  beings.  Among  these 
rights  are : 

1.  The  Tight  to  recognition  of  cdfttribu- 
tions  in  the  past  and  of  Individual  potential 
for  the  present  and  future, 

2.  The  Tight  to  involvement  in  family, 
fort  and  dignity, 

3.  The  Tight  of  choices  as  to  roles  they 
may  play  in  society  and  ways  in  which  they 
shall  live, 

4.  The  right  to  involvement  In  family, 
community  and  national  life  as  fully  as  per- 
son^ capacity  and  desire  permit — through 
social  participation,  communication,  pro- 
ductivity, and  exercise  of  responsibility. 

5.  The  right  to  growth  with  recognition 
that — while  subject  to  changing  circum- 
stances which  may  require  personal  adapta- 
tion— an  individual's  need  to  function  and 
to  expand  personal  horizons  remain  as  long 
as  life. 

Decisions  made  now.  or  In  the  future, 
should  be  Judged  on  the  way  in  which  they 
move  this  nation  toward  strengthening  these 
rights. 

Decisions  to  meet  challenges  In  the  new 
era  of  aging  will  be  necessary  by  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  American  life  and  at  all  levels  of 
authority  and  responsibility.  All  elements  of 
society — economic,  educational,  scientific, 
and  religious — must  be  involved. 

Government  alone  cannot  and  should  not 
try  to  meet  all  needs  of  older  Americans.  Its 
leadership  responsibilities,  however,  are  evi- 
dent. 

The  Federal  Government  in  particular 
should  give  high  priority  to  action  which 
will: 

1.  Assure  every  elderly  person  of  an  Income 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

Most  older  Americans  have  been  able, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic independence  which  permits  at  least 
minimum  levels  of  living  comfort.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  denied  even  the  barest  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  good  conscience  of  this  Na- 
tion demands  correction  of  these  deficiencies. 

2.  Make  fully  available  transportation  serv- 
ices, recreational  facilities,  decent  hoiising, 
adequate  medical  care,  and  other  essential 
services  or  facilities  at  prices  which  all  can 
afford. 

While  the  primary  need  of  older  persons 
is  for  adequate  income,  their  special  needs 
call  for  special  egorts  to  be  sure  that  what 
they  require  in  services  and  facilities  are 
available  to  them  where  they  live. 

3.  Eliminate  age-related  barriers  to  full 
participation  in  the  nation's  economic  life. 

Inevitably  this  necessitates  a  new  look  at 
retirement  practices,  employment  policies, 
and  related  attitudes  manifest  by  govern- 
ment and. society  as  a  whole. 

4.  Expand  opportunities  for  participation 
In  the  social  life  of  community  and  nation  so 
that  their  experience,  skills  and  wisdom 
may  be  fully  used  to  serve  older  Americans 
themselves,  and  the  nation. 

Meaningful  roles  In  society  are  Important 
to  every  human  being  regardless  of  age.  Too 
often  they  are  denied  older  persons  to  their 
own  disservice  and  the  Nation's  loss.  Every 
one  should  have  full  opportunity  for  living 
with  purpose,  especially  those  who  have  done 
so  much  to  buUd  America. 


5.  Promote  research  of  all  types  to  Insure 
that  scientific  and  social  advances  In  aging 
keep  pace  with  progress  In  other  fields  and 
with  growing  needs  of  older  persons. 

Concurrent  with  expanding  research  re- 
lated to  aging  must  be  Improved  avenues  for 
making  available  to  individual  citizens  the 
practical  products  of  new  knowledge  so  de- 
veloped. 

MAJOR    IMPEDIMENTS    TO    ACTION 

In  looking  at  developments  since  the  1961 
Eisenhower  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  creation  of  this  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  later  during  that  year,  hopes  generated 
by  the  1971  Nixon  White  House  Conference, 
and  progress  during  the  past  3  years,  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  2  major  and  con- 
flicting factors: 

1.  The  need  for  action  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  older  persons  is  urgent. 

Regrettable  as  it  is  inevitable,  persons  who 
are  now  old  simply  do  not  have  unlimited 
time  to  wait.  To  the  extent  that  they  have 
problems,  early  solutions  are  important. 

2.  So  great  is  the  task  involved  in  meeting 
needs  of  older  Americans,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  their  immediate  complete  satisfac- 
tion. 

Costs  alone  are  a  mkjor  Impediment  to 
early  enactment  and  implementation  of  many 
important  governmental  programs  on  be- 
half of  older  Americans.  In  competition  for 
tax  dollars,  the  huge  amounts  of  money  re- 
quired for  adequate  Income  support,  medical 
care,  housing  and  other  necessities  for  the 
elderly  are  serious  barriers  to  enactment  of 
legislation  the  purposes  of  which  we  all  en- 
dorse. No  matter  how  great  the  need,  such 
barriers  cannot  be  overcome  simply  throvigh 
wishmg  or  through  unrealistic  promises. 

Despite  some  progress,  attitudes  toward 
aging  within  society  as  a  whole  create  equal- 
ly serious  obstacles  to  achievement  of  proper 
living  conditions  for  older  persons.  They  Im- 
pede adeqxiate  governmental  action.  They 
also  produce  inadequate  non-governmental 
responses  to  needs  of  older  persons  which 
sometimes  may  be  Just  as  important.  Without 
new  public  attitudes,  it  will  be  difficult  If  not 
impossible  to  accord  older  Americans  the  in- 
dependence, dignity,  and  freedom  of  choice 
which  they  deserve. 

Nonetheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
real  progress  has  been  made  since  the  1961 
White  House  Conference,  the  first  in  our  na- 
tion's history,  called  by  President  Eisenhower. 

RECENT    PROGRESS 

Some  of  the  most  importSnt  advances  in 
our  national  response  to  problems  of  older 
persons  have  been  made  during  the  past  3 
years.  Reference  is  made  to  this  progress 
elsewhere  In  this  report,  so  we  shall  not  try 
to  give  a  comprehensive  review  here,  but  some 
of  the  highlights  are  worthy  of  special 
comment. 

Early  enactment  of  major  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress,  including  comprehensive 
proposals  by  President  Nixon,  will  further 
improve  the  record. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  observe  that  the 
foxjT  years  from  1969  through  1972  may.  In 
retrospect,  become  recognized  as  a  period  of 
greatest  advances  in  governmental  support  of 
older  persons'  income  since  enactment  of  the 
original  Social  Security  Act. 

Social  Security  benefit  increases  have  al- 
ready amounted  to  more  than  26  percent. 
Not  since  1954,  during  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration, has  occurred  such  major  gro^rth 
in  benefit  levels.  Further  benefit  Increases, 
which  we  support,  are  almost  Inevitable 
within  the  next  seve/al  weeks. 

CONTROI.   OF    INFLATION    ESSENTIAL 

Concurrently  there  hM  been  a  determined 
and  vigorous  effort  by  President  Nixon  to 
bring  inflation  under  control — a  goal  which 
he  recognizes  as  essential  to  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  older  Americans'  Incomes  regard- 
less of  source. 


It  Is  obvious  that  the  battle  against  spiral- 
ling costs  of  living  Is  far  from  won.  The  roots 
of  inflation,  Including  Federal  extravagances 
of  the  past  and  extraordinary  expenditures 
of  tax  dollars  for  the  Viet  Nam  war.  have  gone 
so  deeply  Into  our  national  economy  that 
progress  has  been  slower  than  any  of  us  had 
hoped. 

There  have  been  momentary  set  backs, 
some  of  which  have  been  most  painful. 
Possibly  there  will  be  more  In  tht  future.  It 
is  essential,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
rising  costs  of  living  be  met. 

Since  the  President  Insists  that  Inflation 
is  the  nation's  number  one  domestic  prob- 
lem— a  view  with  which  we  agree — It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  he  will  diligently  ap- 
ply every  practical  means  to  Its  further  con- 
trol during  the  months  ahead. 

No  matter  how  vigorously  the  President 
wages  his  war  on  inflation,  it  is  clear  that 
he  must  have  continued  support  in  such  ef- 
forts from  the  Congress  and  the  people.  If 
he  receives  such  support,  we  are  confident 
that  his  efforts  will  be  attended  with  success. 

Income  levels  for  older  Americans  In  gen- 
eral have  risen  during  the  past  3  years,  even 
after  discounts  for  cost  of  living  Increases. 
Such  growth  has  fallen  short  of  our  hopes, 
and  serious  gaps  remain,  some  of  which  we 
expect  will  be  corrected  momentarily,  but 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  stood  still.  The  26.5  percent  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  benefits,  of  course, 
has  been  most  important. 

GROWTH    IN   PRIVATE   PENSIONS 

In  any  evaluation  of  progress,  credit  mtist 
be  given  for  that  within  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  government.  Continuing  growth 
of  the  American  phenomenon  of  extensive 
private  pensions  has  played  an  important 
role  along  with  other  private  savings  efforts 
in  improving  the  economic  position  of  older 
Americans. 

Latest  data  shows  that  approximately  4.7 
million  retirees  and  their  spouses  were  par- 
ticipants as  beneficiaries  of  private  pension 
programs  at  the  end  of  1970.  With  a  total  of 
over  30  million  workers  covered  by  private 
pension  programs  at  the  end  of  1970,  the  pri- 
vate sectors'  Involvement  In  retirement  in- 
come becomes  apparent. 

Several  major  proposals  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  for  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  private  pension  system.  Note- 
worthy among  them  are  those  by  President 
Nixon  and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  They  de- 
serve serious  consideration. 

Concurrent  with  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion regarding  private  pensions  are  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  insurance  Industry  and 
other  financial  Institutions  to  achieve  Im- 
provements and  expansion  of  such  private 
programs. 

GAINS    RELATED    TO    QTTALITT    OF    LIFE 

There  is  no  question  but  that  progress  in 
expanding  Income  for  older  Americans  and 
efforts  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  dol- 
lars at  their  disposal  are  of  highest  impor- 
tance. Concurrent  with  such  improvements, 
however,  there  have  been  advances  in  other 
ways  to  improve  services  to  older  persons. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  these  positive 
steps  to  better  serve  the  elderly  of  America  or 
to  strengthen  their  ability  to  provide  for 
themselves,  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere 
in  this  report.  Include : 

1.  Increased  funding  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  quality  of  life  for 
older  persons:  The  Administration  on  Aging, 
with  a  1973  budget  Increased  to  $100  million; 
$100  million  for  an  expanded  program  of  hot 
meals  for  the  elderly;  tripling  of  funding  for 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteers  Program  to 
$15  million;  doubling  of  special  Job  projects 
such  as  Green  Thumb  and  Senior  Aides  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  I<ab<»';  and 
doubling  of  the  Foster  Grandparents  program 
funding. 
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2.  Increases  In  money  and  emphasis  for 
bousing  for  older  Americans  subsidized  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, which  will  produce  a  record- 
breaking  66,000  units  during  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  82.000  units  in  fiscal  1973.  Expectations 
under  HUD's  Nursing  Home  and  Intermediate 
Care  Facility  Programs  for  these  2  years  are 
14.000  and  18,000  units,  respectively. 

3.  Implementation  of  the  President's  8- 
point  plan  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  care  In 
nursing  homes  which  has,  since  he  enunci- 
ated It  in  August.  1971.  resulted  In  training 
of  over  400  State  nursing  home  Inspectors  for 
Federally-sponsored  programs;  funding  of  a 
short-term  training  during  fiscal  year  1972 
of  20.000  persons  to  work  In  nursing  homes, 
and  training  of  21,000  in  fiscal  year  1973;  em- 
ployment of  142  additional  persons  to  en- 
force Medicaid  standards  and  regulations, 
designation  of  Social  Security  district  officers 
as  agencies  to  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints about  nursing  home  care,  and  crea- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Nursing  Home  Affairs, 
under  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Merlin  K. 
DuVal,  M.D..  to  provide  continuing  review 

,and   Improvement  of  the   Nation's   nursing 
t^omes. 

No  one  regards  the  8  point  program  as  an 
end  of  action  to  Improve  nursing  homes,  but 
it  is  a  laudable  beginning  in  a  problem  area 
too  long  neglected. 

4.  Announcement  by  the  President,  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Is  to  give 
priority  to  community  requests  for  capital 
grants  that  help  the  elderly  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  program. 

5.  A  Presidential  instruction  to  the  Do- 
mestic Council  Committee  on  Aging  to  de- 
termine how  other  government  offices,  such  as 
the  General  Services  Administration's  in- 
formation centers  and  Agriculture  Extension 
Service  offices,  can  be  used — along  with  pre- 
viously designated  Social  Security  offices — as 
Information  centers  serving  older  Americans. 

6.  A  Presidential  directive  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  for  older  persons. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities  as 
envisioned  in  the  President's  directive  Is 
given  high  priority  by  older  people,  them- 
selves. We  believe  that,  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  need  for  work  by  older 
persons  on  economic,  social  and  psycho- 
logical grounds,  the  President  may  ulti- 
mately find  it  desirable  to  Involve  himself 
personally  In  this  matter. 

He  may  decide  that  the  full  weight  of  his 
office  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  ex- 
pansion of  part-time  employment  opportu- 
nities for  older  persons.  Such  approach  might 
be  far  more  effective  than  any  legislative 
action.  We  request  him  to  give  serious  study 
to  this  line  or  action. 

THE   EXPANDED    NUTRITION    PROGRAM 

Expansion  of  the  nutrition  program  to 
make  available  one  hot  meal  a  day  at  least 
five  days  a  week  to  increasing  numbers  of 
older  persons  is  gratifying.  Increased  fund- 
ing for  this  program,  which  was  the  object  of 
bl-partlslan  support,  will  Include  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  and 
$150  million  m  the  year  following. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  has  indicated 
It  expects  most  of  the  meals  to  be  served  at 
senior  centers,  churches,  restaurants  after 
hours,  and  other  facilities  within  walking 
distance  of  older  people  In  the  neighborhood. 

This  provision  of  meals  at  minimal  or  no 
cost  to  the  older  person  has  Importance  nu- 
tritionally; but  Its  value  extends  far  beyond 
physical  satisfaction.  As  often  stated  by  Sen- 
ator Charles  H.  Percy,  a  primary  sponsor  of 
the  nutrition  program's  expansion,  "It  Is  not 
Just  the  hot  food  they  get,  although  for 
many  of  the  people  It  is  the  only  hot  meal 
they  get  during  the  day.  It  Is  also  the  fact 


that  these  people  have  someplace  to  go.  an 
occasion  for  which  to  dress  up:  they  have 
other  people  to  meet  and  visit  with." 

WHITE   HOUSE  CONTXRENCE   ON   AOINC 

Momentum  for  continued  progress  on  be- 
half of  older  Americans  has  been  generated 
through  activities  related  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  held  November  28 
through  December  2  under  a  call  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  B.  Martin, 
Commissioner  on  Aging  and  Special  Assist- 
ant on  Aging  to  the  President,  conference 
activities  began  with  a  nationwide  series  of 
community  forums  at  which  the  elderly  were 
asked  to  give  their  own  assessment  of  needs 
and  problems.  Over  6,000  of  these  forums,  at- 
tended by  more  than  500.000  persons  were 
held  during  1970. 

State  conference  on  aging  were  then  held 
In  each  of  the  Federal  Jurisdictions  during 
the  first  lalf  of  1971.  Their  recommenda- 
tions, along  with  the  results  of  deliberations 
by  many  technical  committees  and  by  na- 
tional organizations  of  older  persorts.  pro- 
vided a  base_for  deliberations  by  the  confer- 
ence at  yearWend  In  Washington. 

Since  extensive  references  to  the  recom- 
mendations lay  the  various  sections  of  the 
White  House  Conference  are  made  in  some 
detail  in  Part  One  of  this  report,  and  deserve 
careful  consideration,  we  shall  not  lal>or 
them  here.  We  strongly  urge  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  carefully  review  these  rec- 
ommendations in  their  entirety,  as  printed 
by  this  committee  In  the  form  of  an  Interim 
report  from  conference  chairman.  Arthur  S. 
Flemmtng.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  Interim  report  from  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  early  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  speed  with  which  the  White  House 
Conference  section  recommendations  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  is  a  credit  to 
Dr.  Flemming  as  conference  chairman,  and 
to  Senator  Frank  Church,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  President's  personal  Interest  in  a  suc- 
cessful White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
was  manifest  in  numerous  ways,  including 
his  personal  appearance  In  a  major  address 
delivered  to  the  delegates.  No  less  Important 
was  his  decision,  early  In  1971.  to  ask  Dr. 
Flemming  to  work  full  time  on  the  confer- 
ence as  its  chairman. 

Dr.  Flemming.  as  an  educational  leader  and 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, brought  unique  talents,  experience,  and 
personal  dynamism  to  the  conference  which 
will  have  a  lasting  beneficial  effect  for  older 
Americans.  The  confidence  reposed  in  Dr. 
Flemming  by  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties and  by  individuals  with  widely  diver- 
gent points  of  view  and  interests  was  a  major 
factor  in  a  successful  conference. 

Dr.  Flemming  has  pledged,  on  behalf  of 
President  Nixon,  that  he  will  vigorously  con- 
tinue in  his  role  as  an  advocate  for  older 
persons  in  the  future.  This  augurs  well  for 
ultimate  achievement  of  conference  objec- 
tives. That  it  Is  no  empty  gesture  by  either 
Dr.  Flemming  or  the  President.  Is  emphasized 
by  the  latter's  action  in  giving  Dr.  Flemming 
staff  to  support  his  efforts  toward  post-con- 
ference follow  up  on  Its  recommendations, 
and  naming  him  as  Presidential  Consultant 
on  Aging  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Among  other  steps  promised  by  Dr.  Flem- 
ming Is  his  announced  Intention,  already  in 
progress.  uO  get  Information  out  promptly  to 
the  States  on  actions  at  the  White  House 
Conference,  to  hold  regional  and  State  meet- 
ings to  promote  their  Implementation,  and 
his  personal  advocacy  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  older  people. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
there  vrtll  be  vigorous  follow  up  on  the  White 
House  Conference  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  government,  and.  If 


Dr.  Flemmlng's  plans  receive  appropriate  sup- 
port, at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment as- well.  We  sincerely  hope  that  equally 
serious  consideration  of  the  conference  rec- 
ommendations will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Congress. 

SHARPENED  FEDERAL  FOCUS  ON  AGING 

President  Nixon's  initiatives  to  sharpen  the 
Federal  focus  on  needs  of  older  persons  and 
action  to  solve  their  problems,  however,  go 
far  beyond  his  appointment  of  Dr.  Flemming, 
his  earlier  appointment  of  John  B.  Martin 
as  Special  Assistant  on  Aging  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  his  call  of  and  Involvement  In  the 
White  House  Conference.  He  has  acted  deci- 
sively in  other  ways  to  assure  that  older 
Americans  be  given  full  visibility  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
government  and  that  their  needs  be  given 
attention  of  high  priority. 

Creation  of  a  Committee  on  Aging  within 
the  President's  Domestic  Council  represents 
a  major  new  emphasis  on  aging  within  the 
Federal  government. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Elliott  Richardson,  in  whose  depart- 
ment are  lodged  the  largest  array  of  pro- 
grams affecting  the  elderly,  serves  as  chair- 
man of  this  cabinet  level  Committee  on 
Aging.  Membership  includes:  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  D.  Hodgson.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  George  W.  Romney.  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe. 

The  Secretaries  and  Undersecretaries  of 
the  several  Federal  Departments  concerned 
with  meeting  needs  of  older  persons  have 
been  in  attendance  at  its  sessions.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume,  in  view  of  the  President's 
personal  interest  and  assignments  he  has 
given  to  the  Domestic  Council's  Committee 
on  Aging,  that  such  participation  by  de- 
partment heads  will  continue  in  the  future. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  alternative  to 
the  President's  Domestic  Council  can  offer 
higher  status  to  older  Americans  within  the 
Federal  government.  The  President  is  to  be 
commended  on  this  development. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  assume  that  Presiden- 
tial initiatives  to  sharpen  Federal  focus  on 
aging  have  been  confined  to  the  Etomestic 
Council  committee. 

President  Nixon  has  Issued  a  number  of 
directives  to  the  various  cabinet  members 
for  additional  attention  to  needs  of  older 
persons  as  related  to  services  for  which  they, 
as  department  heads,  have  responsibility 
some  of  which  have  been  discussed  earlier 
in  this  statement.  It  is  apparent  that  he  is 
determined  that  the  movement  for  progress 
in  aging,  which  began  with  his  call  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  will  be 
pressed  forward  with  vigor  and  his  full  per- 
sonal support. 

PRESIDENTIAL    PROPOSALS 

While  insisting  on  first  priority  to  his 
recommendations  for  lmpro%'ement  in  the 
Income  status  of  older  Americans  as  set 
forth  in  H.R.  1.  the  President  has  offered  a 
number  of  additional  proposals  important  to 
them. 

It  is  appropriate  to  make  brief  reference 
to  them  within  the  context  of  this  dis- 
cussion of  a  sharpened  Federal  focus  on 
aging. 

Items  m  his  plans  Include: 

1.  A  commitment  to  provide  relief  from 
excessive  burdens  of  property  taxes, 

2.  Reformation  and  expansion  of  private 
pension   programs, 

3.  More  lenient  treatment  of  persons 
past   65   under  Federal   Income   tax   laws, 

4.  Elimination  of  the  $5.80  monthly 
premium  for  the  Medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  Medicare, 

5.  Full  Federal  funding  of  State  nurs- 
ing home  inspections  under  Medicaid,  and 

6.  Use  of  money  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred   from   the   Highway   Trust   Fund   to 
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development    of    mass    transportation     In 
such  a  way  as  to  help  the  elderly. 

NO.      1     priority:      older     AMERICAN     GAINS     IN 
H.R.    1 

At  the  time  this  was  written.  It  Is  ex- 
pected the  Senate  Committee  on  Penance 
will  shortly  report  H.R.  1  for  action  on  the 
Senate  floor.  This  bill,  to  be  known  as  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972,  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Social  Security  Act  changes  of  impor- 
tance to  older  Americans  offered  by  the  bill 
will  have  far-reaching  implications,  both 
immediate   and   Idng   range   for   the   aged. 

Its  potential  impact  on  incomes  for  older 
persons,  particularly  those  with  lowest  in- 
comes, can  be  greater  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  since  1936.  It  will  also  cor- 
rect some  current  deficiencies  in  Federal 
medical  care  programs.  We  strongly  en- 
dorse prompt  action  by  the  Senate  on 
these  vital  steps  forward  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans. 

Controversial  features  of  H.R.  1,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  welfare  reform, 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  per- 
mitted to  Interfere  with  favorable  action  on 
provisions  related  to  older  persons  which 
will  improve  their  income  status  or  health 
care. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  note  the  persis- 
tent reference  to  H.R.  1.  as  a  "welfare  bill." 
We  have  no  intention  of  minimizing  the 
Importance  of  developing  a  more  ac- 
ceptable welfare  system  for  the  young.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  so  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  provisions  of  the 
bill  related  to  that  subject,  that  the  true 
significance  of  its  other  provisions,  in- 
cluding those  of  special  concern  to  the  ag- 
ing have  received  under-emphasis  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  elements  in  these 
Social  Security  Amendments  In  our  Judge- 
ment, are  not  thoee  related  to  typical  wel- 
fare clients,  but  those  of  concern  to  more 
than  20  million  older  Amaricans  and  count- 
less mUlions  who  will  become  aged  In  the 
future. 

Removal  of  most  persons  past  65  from 
the  typical  welfare  milieu  will,  indeed,  be 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  results  of  H.R.  1 
if  enacted.  This  is  precisely  the  purpose 
and  thrust  of  the  new  Title  XX  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill. 

Across-the-board  cash  benefit  increases 
In  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
surance benefits  (OASDI)  under  Social 
Security,  which  we  strongly  support,  are 
of  great  importance  to  all  current  bene- 
ficiaries. The  immediate  beneficial  Impact 
of  such  Increases  is  apparent  and  desirable. 
Other  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  embody  major  new  concepts  relating 
to  meeting  income  needs  of  older  persons 
however,  ultimately  may  be  at  least  as  im- 
portant in  satisfaction  of  our  national  debt 
to  the  elderly. 

OLDER   AMERICANS   INCOME   ASSURANCE 

Tlie  older  Americans  income  assurance 
provisions  of  H.R.  I,  as  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
posed new  Title  XX  constitute  a  major  step 
forward  In  our  legitimate  goal  of  removing 
older  persons  from  poverty. 

When  fully  Implemented,  the  new  Title 
XX  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  guarantee  minimum  income  to 
aU  citizens  past  65  of  $150  a  month  for  a 
single  Individual  and  $200  a  month  for  a 
couple.  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
provision  of  Federal  supplements  to  other 
Income  of  persons  past  65  sufficient  to  attain 
these  National  standards. 

Under  this  program,  benefits  will  be  avail, 
able  to  all  persons  past  65  regardless  of  their 
Social  Security  status. 

Most  Importantly  It  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  meeting  Income  problems  of  single 
and  widowed  older  women  and  other  persons 
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who  had  little  or  no  chance  to  qualify  for 
Social  Security.  Among  the  latter  are  count- 
less retired  public  employees — whose  con- 
tribution to  America  has  been  second  to 
none — such  as  policemen,  firemen  and 
teachers. 

The  older  Americans  Income  assurance 
'propram  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  administered  by  the  So- 
cial   Security   Administration. 

In  accordance  with  intent  of  the  Presl- 
de.1t  when  he  requested  action  In  this  di- 
rection and  of  the  House  in  Its  response  to 
Ills  request,  certification  and  distribution  of 
the  Federal  supplement  would  be  carried  out 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  dignity  with 
which  all  older  persons  should  be  treated. 

We  are  especially  pleased  at  this  imminent 
new  development  in  the  economics  of  aging 
because  we  have  long  espoused  such  an  ap- 
proach. It  has  always  had  the  advantages 
of  fiscal  responsibility  combined  with  com- 
passion for  the  elderly  In  greatest  need. 

The  concept  embodied  In  the  new  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  first  of- 
fered as  legislation  by  the  late  Senator  Wins- 
ton L.  Prouty,  who  served  as  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  until  his  untimely  death  last  year, 
it  was  promptly  recognized  by  us  as  an  im- 
portant step  forward  and  Included  in  subse- 
quent  minority  views  of  this  committee. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  Income  levels  applicable  to 
the  new  Title  XX.  There  can  be  no  argu- 
ment, however,  on  the  desirability  of  Its  use 
to  replace  the  original  State  administered 
Old  Age  Assistance  Programs  as  the  pri- 
mary meclianlstn  for  eliminating  extreme 
poverty  among  the  aged. 

Over  10  years  ago,  we  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  the  inadequacies  of  Old  Age  As- 
sistance programs  and  the  loss  of  dignity 
which  too  often  accompanied  their  admin- 
istration. While  such  criticisms  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  States,  they  were  true  for 
most  of  them  and  still  are  today. 

It  should  be  noted  further,  however,  that 
nothing  in  Title  XX  proposes  any  cutback 
in  State  assistance  to  the  aged  from  levels 
which  now  prevail.  It  contains  provisions,  on 
the  contrary,  which  should  encourage  those 
few  States  which  have  forthrlghtly  met  their 
obligations  to  the  elderly  to  strengthen  such 
supplemental  efforts. 

COST-OF-LIVING  SOCIAL   SECUHITT  INCREASES 

Another  new  Social  Security  provision  In 
H  R.  1,  which  was  first  espoused  by  Republi- 
can members  of  this  Committee  and  urged 
by  President  Nixon,  calls  for  automatic  In- 
creases In  Social  Security  benefits  based  on 
any  rise  In  price  levels. 

First  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Jack  Miller,  this  proposal  provides  that  when 
living  costs  rise  as  much  as  3%  there  shall 
be  an  increase, in  benefits  payable. 

Late  In  1968,  this  proposal  became  the  ob- 
ject of  bi-partisan  support  for  which  we  have 
previously  expressed  our  thanks^ 

Too  often  older  persons,  by  r^son  of  their 
very  situation  In  life,  cannot  wait  on  the  leg- 
islative processes  to  make  corrections  In  ben- 
efit levels  based  on  changes  in  living  costs. 
Nor  should  any  other  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciary be  expected  to  do  so. 

OASDI  INCREMENTS  FOR  THOSE  DEFERRING 
RETIREMENT  ' 

Another  concept  regarding  Social  Security 
benefit  levels  first  recommended  by  Repub- 
lican members  of  this  Committee  which  re- 
ceives some  recognition  In  HJl.  1,  Is  our  rec- 
ommendation made  10  years  ago  that  credit 
be  given  through  higher  benefits  to  persons 
who  defer  retirement  to  years  beyond  age 
65. 

H.R.  1  would  provide  for  a  1  percent  an- 
nual Increase  In  OASDI  benefits  for  each  year 
they  are  deferred  past  65.  We  do  not  believe 
this  goes  far  enough  In  correcting  this  ma- 
jor Inequity  within  Social  Security,  but  we 


recognize  that  even  this  represents  a  begin- 
ning. 

If  the  principle  it  involves  is  accepted  now, 
we  win  have  a  new  precedent  for  progress  In 
equity  to  working  older  persons. 

Ultimately  we  believe  that  the  Interests  of 
all  older  Americans  and  the  Nation  will  be 
served  by  development  of  fully  equitable, 
actuarily  determined  Increments  for  those 
who  choose  to  work  past  65. 

As  pointed  out  by  us  previously,  there  is 
flexibility — and  should  be — in  Social  Security 
benefits  for  those  who  choose  to  retire  early. 

We  repeat  now  our.  earlier  recommenda- 
tion that  similar  flexibility  In  Social  Security 
be  provided  for  those  who  retire  late. 

HIGHER   MINIMUM  SOCIAL  SECtJRlTT   BENEFITS 

General  Increases  in  cash  benefits  under 
Social  Security  will,  of  course,  result  in  high- 
er minimum  benefits  under  H.R.  1. 

The  bill  goes  beyond  this,  however.  In  Its 
attention  to  minimum  benefits  for  those 
workers  with  many  years  of  Social  Security 
coverage,  but  at  very  low  earning  levels. 

H.R.  1  Introduces  a  new  concept  regard- 
ing minimum  benefits. 

If  adopted,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  1972  Social  Secitrlty  Amend- 
ments would  provide  a  minimum  retirement 
benefit  of  $5  a  month  for  each  year  the  work- 
er was  covered  under  Social  Security  if  such 
coverage  equals  a  total  of  15  years,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $150  a  month. 

Tlius  any  worker  paying  Social  Security 
taxes  for  30  years  would  be  eligible  for  the 
$150  new  minimum  benefit. 

Unlike  an  increase  In  minimum  benefits 
without  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  worker's 
attachment  to  the  work  force,  this  change 
avoids  windfalls  to  those  whose  Social  Secur- 
ity coverage  is  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  Inci- 
dental. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
new  concept  and  what  It  will  do  for  lower 
income  workers. 

Members  of  minority  groups,  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  have  been  subjected 
to  serious  adverse  earning  situations  through- 
out their  lives,  will  be  among  the  most  fav- 
orably affected  older  Americans.  So  far  as  it 
affects  them.  It  is  at  least  a  step  forward  In 
meeting  the  triple  Jeopardy  which  they  often 
face  in  their  later  years. 

Over  300,000  persons,  most  of  whom  may 
be  assumed  to  be  in  the  lowest  Income  brack- 
et, would  be  recipients  of  Increased  benefits 
wnder  this  provlsloiL 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has 
approved  amendments  to  this  part  of  H.R. 
1  which  would  raise  minimum  primary  bene- 
fits to  $200  a  month  for  persons  with  30  years 
coverage. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  minimum  monthly  benefit  of 
$10  for  each  year  of  contributions  In  excess 
of  10. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
conflicting  House-Senate  versions,  such  rec- 
ognition of  the  worker  with  many  years  of 
covered  emplojmient  Is  overdue. 

H.R.    1    CORRECTION    OP    OTHER    INEQUITIES 

Several  other  major  Social  Security  in- 
equities to  which  this  committee  has  pre- 
viously given  attention  will  be  the  object  of 
corrective  action  through  adoption  of  H.R.  1. 

One  which  we  discussed  at  length  In  the 
past  relates  to  recognition  of  earnings  by 
married  couples  both  of  whom  work. 

Reviewing  and  updating  what  was  said  In 
the  1967  minority  report  of  this  Committee, 
we  find  that  what  was  said  then  Is  still 
pertinent. 

It  Is  common  practice  today  for  both  hus- 
band and  wife  to  work — and  pay  Social  Se- 
curity taxes.  Sometimes  such  dual  taxation 
continues  throughout  their  adult  life.  Some- 
times the  wife  Is  In  the  work  force  until  a 
baby  arrives  and  then  resumes  employment 
after  the  children  have  grown  up  or  entered 
high  school  or  college. 
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In  most  cases,  little  or  no  additional  re- 
tirement benefits  are  received  as  a  result 
of  this  dual  contribution. 

An  example  can  Illustrate  the  Inequity. 

Let  us  assume  one  Couple  (A)  in  which  the 
husband,  on  reaching  retirement  has  average 
earnings,  subject  to  Social  Security  taxes,  of 
$4,000  a  year.  His  wife  has  had  such  average 
earnings  of  $2,000  a  year. 

Another  Couple  (B)  is  one  In  which  only 
the  htisband  hsis  been  employed  with  aver- 
age earnings  of  $6,000  a  year  subject  to 
Social  Security  taxes. 

The  couples  have  made  Identical  contri- 
butions to  the  system,  but  benefits  payable 
at  65  discriminate  sharply  against  couple 
(A). 

Couple  (A) ,  assuming  both  receive  benefits, 
will  be  paid  $257.25  a  month.  In  contrast, 
couple  (B)  would  receive  $336.05  a  month. 

This  problem  hardly  existed  prior  to 
World  War  n.  Since  then  the  working  wife, 
for  part  or  all  of  her  married  life,  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  Important  factor  In 
our  economy. 

Already,  there  are  many  retirees  who  have 
been  Injured  by  this  treatment  of  working 
couples.. The  number  In  the  future  will  be 
even  greater. 

We  believe  that  this  Inequity  Is  completely 
contrary  to  the  original  spirit  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

At  least  partial  recognition  of  this  problem 
Is  given  under  H.R.  1  In  Its  provision  to  per- 
mit a  married  couple  each  of  whom  had  at 
least  20  years  of  covered  earnings  under  So- 
cial Security  after  marriage  to  have  their 
earnings  for  each  year  combined  up  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  taxable  earnings  for 
that  year.  If  they  so  elected,  each  would  re- 
ceive a  benefit  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
benefit  based  on  the  combined  earnings. 

We  fully  endorse  this  step  forward  toward 
ultimate  achievement  of  equity  for  such 
workers  under  Social  Security. 

100    PERCENT    BENEFITS    FOR    OLDER    WORKERS 

We.  along  with  all  others  Interested  In 
the  problems  of  older  Americans,  have  long 
been  disturbed  by  the  treatment  given  to 
older  widows  by  Social  Security  through  Its 
provision  that  they  receive  only  82  V4  per- 
cent of  their  Insured  husband's  primary 
benefits  upon  his  death,  while  If  the  wife 
dies  first,  he  receives  100  percent. 

There  has  been  no  justification  for  this 
discrimination  against  wldowrs.  It  has  seri- 
ously injured  their  ability  to  care  for  them- 
selves after  demise  of  their  spouse. 

This  discrimination  has  been  a  factor  in 
placing  many  older  women  in  economic  cir- 
cumstances of ,  poverty  and   deprivation. 

We  have  waited  too  long  In  correcting  this 
deficiency  In  Social  Security  and  action  on 
It  through  H.R.  1  Is  most  essential. 

LIBERATION    OF   THE    EARNINGS    TEST 

H.R.  1  also  offers  liberalization  of  the  "re- 
tirement test"  under  which  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  now  have  deducted  from  their 
benefit  checks  one-half  of  any  earnings  they 
may  have  between  $1,680  and  $2,880  during 
a  year  and  all  of  their  earnings  in  excess 
of  the  latter  amount. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  earnings  up 
to  $2,000  a  year  would  be  totally  unpenalized. 
and  the  deduction  would  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  earnings  above  that  amount. 

This  is  a  step  forward,  which  we  support, 
but  there  Is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
even  this  liberalization  is  sufficient. 

UPDATING   RETIREMENT  INCOME   TAX   CREDIT 

Badly  needed  updating  of  the  retirement 
credit  provision  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Is  another  important  step  forward  offered  by 
H.R.  1. 

The  purpose  of  the  retirement  Income  tax 
credit  has  been  to  provide  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  persons  not  on  Social  Security 
or  Railroad  Retirement  or  similar  sources  of 
tax-exempt  pension  income,  by  giving  such 


persons  comparable  consideration  for  Income 
tax  purposes. 

Unchanged  since  1954,  the  basic  level  of 
Income  eligible  for  the  tax  credit  Is  now 
$1,542.  We  have  long  advocated  liberalization 
of  this  credit  provision  so  as  to  re-establish 
equity  which  recognizes  increases  In  tax- 
exempt  retirement  income  generally  avail- 
able through  programs  such  as  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Railroad  Retirement  System. 

Under  H.R.  1  the  credit  for  a  single  person 
will  be  based  upon  $2,500  Instead  of  $1,524. 
For  a  married  couple,  both  over  65,  will  be 
based  on  $3,750. 

We  believe  the  Congress  should  exercise 
continuing  review  of  the  retirement  income 
tax  credit  to  maintain  its  equity  with  any 
and  all  Increases  In  Social  Security. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    RAILRO.'ft)    RETIREMENT 

It  has  been  customary,  and  properly  so,  for 
Congressional  action  to  improve  benefit 
levels,  and  other  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  to  keep  pace  with  strength- 
ening of  Social  Security. 

Sometimes  there  has  been  a  time  lag  in 
establishing  such  comparability.  We  urge 
that  the  Congress  take  speedy  action  on  Im- 
provements in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
this  session  to  assure  that  every  new  or  in- 
creased benefit  authorized  for  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  shall  become  available 
also  under  Railroad  Retirement  without  de- 
lay. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN    MEDICARE 

There  are  many  major  changes  In  Medi- 
care, such  as  those  related  to  elimination  of 
the  $5.80  monthly  premium,  provision  of  out- 
of-hospltal  prescription  drugs,  modifica- 
tions In  deductible  and  co-insurance  features, 
elimination  of  the  3  day  hospitalization  re- 
quirement prior  to  extended  care  services, 
and  others  which  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress,  which  are  absent  from 
H.R.  1.  There  are,  none-the-less,  a  number 
of  steps  forward  offered  In  the  bill. 

Reference  Is  made  to  these  new  provisions 
elsewhere  In  this  Committee  report.  Several 
deserves  additional  brief  comment  here. 

medicare's    RETROACTIVE    DENTAL    PROBLEM 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  under 
Medicare  In  the  past,  for  providers  of  care, 
patients  and  their  families  have  been  those 
related  to  denial  of  payment  for  services  ret- 
roactively. This  has  been  of  consequence 
primarily  with  regard  to  services  In  nursing 
homes  or  through  home  health  care  pro- 
grams under  extended  post-hospital  care  pro- 
visions of  Medicare. 

That  refusal  by  the  government  to  pay  for 
such  services  has  been  required  by  provi- 
sions of  the  Medicare  law,  has  in  no  way 
diminished  the  hardship  it  creates. 

Patients,  physicians,  and  extended  care 
facilities  or  home  health  care  programs  have 
filed  claims  in  good  faith  for  reimbursement 
to  which  they  thought  they  were  f\/ly  en- 
titled under  Medicare,  only  to  lea*n  later 
that  such  claims  were 'disallowed  under  the 
law. 

This  problem  has  been  discussed  at  length 
in  testimony  before  this  Committee.  It  is 
clear,  despite  administrative  improvements, 
that  It  has  been  a  factor  in  refusal  by  many 
highly  qualified  providers  of  care  to  partici- 
pate in  Medicare,  as  well  as  a  source  of  seri- 
ous embarrassment  to  patients  and  their 
families. 

We  believe  that  full  review  of  this  prob- 
lem and  development  of  sound  legislative  so- 
lutions to  it  is  of  high  priority. 

A  step  In  the  right  direction,  however.  Is 
offered  In  H.R.  1  and  should  not  pes  delayed. 
This  part  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
authorized  to  establish  minimum  periods  of 
time  by  medical  condition  during  which  a 
patient  would  be  presumed,  for  payment 
purposes,  to  require  post-hospital  extended 
care  services  or  home  health  services. 


DROPPING    MEDICARE  ENROLLMENT  RESTRICTIONS 

One. feature  of  the  original  Medicare  act 
is  its  provision  that  enrollment  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program  (Part 
B  of  Medicare)  by  otherwise  eligible  bene- 
ficaries  be  within  3  years  of  when  they  first 
become  eligible. 

As  private  health  Insurers  have  Justifiably 
accommodated  their  policies  for  persons  past 
65  of  Medicare,  this  provision  has  worked  in- 
creasing hardship  on  many  older  Americans. 
It  has  in  effect  often  denied  them  protec- 
tion which  they  shovild  have  readily  avail- 
able. 

Under  current  provisions  of  H.R.  1  eligible 
beneficaries  would  be  permitted  to  enroll  in 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram during  any  prescribed  enrollment  pe- 
riod. 

medicare  AVAILABILITY  TO  THE  UNINSURED 

Many  older  persons,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  not  covered  by  Social  Secu- 
rity, are  now  ineligible  for  the  hospiUl  in- 
surance benefits  under  Medicare.  This  has 
been  a  serious  shortcoming  of  the  law,  be- 
cause often  this  has  meant  no  health  Insur- 
ance protection  for  the  elderly. 

For  them  H.R.  1  offers  an  opportunity  for 
voluntary  enrollment  In  Medicare. 

Persons  reaching  65  otherwise  Ineligible 
for  hospital  insurance  under  Medicare  would 
be  able  to  enroll  for  hospital  Insurance  cov- 
erage m  the  same  way  as  people  can  now  en- 
roll under  Part  B,  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  section  of  Medicare.  Such  en- 
roUees  would  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  protec- 
tion, initially  $31  a  month. 

Approval  of  this  provision  will  fill  a  seri- 
ous gap  In  the  availability  of  health  insur- 
ance for  the  persons  so  Ineligible. 

MEDICARE   COVERAGE    OF   SPOUSES    UNDER    65 

Another  health  insurance  problem  which 
has  oecome  apparent  since  the  beginning  of 
Medicare  Is  that  which  occurs  when  a  man 
or  woman  is  eligible,  but  his  or  her  younger 
spouse  is  not.  because  of  age. 

An  amendment  to  H.R.  1  introduced  by 
Senator  Edward ,  J.  Qurney,  and  already 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
affords  an  answer  to  this  problem  through 
voluntary  enrollment  privileges  under  Medi- 
care for  such  younger  wife  or  husband. 

This  amendment,  which  we  urge  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  permit  a 
spouse  of  a  beneficiary  who  is  at  least  60 
years  old,  but  not  yet  65,  to  elect  voluntary 
em-oUment  in  the  hospital  and  medical  in- 
surance programs  on  an  actuarily  deter- 
mined cash  basis. 

NEW    ELIGIBILITY    FOR    INTERMEDIATE    CARE 

One  provision  of  H.R.  1.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  which  action 
has  already  been  taken  is  the  transfer  of 
provision  for  Intermediate  care  facilities 
from  Title  XI  to  "ntle  XIX  (Medicaid)  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Prior  to  passage  of  Public  Law  92-223.  De- 
cember 14.  1971.  and  its  approval  by  the 
President.  December  28.  the  highly  important 
Federal  provision  of  support  to  the  elderly  in 
Intermediate  Care  Facilities  was  limited 
to  the  Indigent  because  provisions  for  such 
care  are  offered  only  through  the  public 
assistance  features  in  Title  XI  of  the  Act. 

Last  year  we  strongly  recommended  that 
such  services  in  Intermediaate  Care  Facili- 
ties be  transferred  from  Title  XI  to  Title 
XIX,  Medicaid.  By  so  doing  the  number  of 
older  persons  eligible  for  Intermediate  Care 
has   been  substantially   Increased. 

Intermediate  Care  is  important,  of  course, 
because  many  older  persons  requiring  shel- 
tered care,  do  not  need  the  full  range  of 
medical  services  offered  in  a  skilled  nursing 
home.  A  home  that  Is  less  oriented  to  such 
medical  care  often  better  serves  their  needs, 
and  at  a  considerably  lower  cost. 
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ACTION   ON   H.R.    1    ESSENTIAL 

The  foregoing  review  of  some  of  the  high- 
lights in  H.R.  1  does  not  pretend  to  be  com- 
plete. It  does  indicat*,  however,  how  far 
reaching  are  its  Implications  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  President  Nixon 
has  given  the  measure  highest  priority.  We 
urge  enactment  of  at  least  those  provisions 
In  it  which  will  make  such  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  lives  of  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  do.  indeed,  regard  enactment  of  these 
provisions  as  essential  to  an  improving  na- 
tional policy  in  aging.  Important  as  H.R. 
1  is.  however,  we  recognize  that  much  more 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  future  regarding 
the  issues  to  which  it  is  so  admirably  ad- 
dressed. It  only  represents  a  new  beginning 
for  a  new  era  in  aging. 

AN    EMERGING    REVIEW    OF    NATIONAL 
POLICY    IN    AGING 

It  appears  that  a  major  review  of  national 
policy  toward  older  Americans  may  soon 
develop. 

Recent  proposals  by  the  President,  by  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Congress,  and  a 
host  of  recommendations  by  various  sec- 
tions of  the  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  emphasize  the  need  for  a  full  dis- 
closure of  pertinent  facts  and  divergent 
opinions  on  policy. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  made 
contributions  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  through  community  forums. 
State  conferences,  and  ultimately  In  deliber- 
ations at  the  Nations  capltol.  Anything  less 
than  a  comprehensive  review  of  national  pol- 
icy on  aging  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
society  would  be  an  unconscionable  rejec- 
tion of  their  efforts. 

Special  problems  of  those  who  are  poor, 
those  who  are  members  of  minority  groups, 
those  who  are  enfeebled  by  great  age.  those 
•who  are  sick,  and  those  who  are  isloated 
should  be  given  careful  and  sympathetic  at- 
tention. Nor  should  we  ignore  the  special 
needs  of  those  more  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves who  are.  nonetheless,  victims  of  age 
discrimination. 

Social  and  economic  roles  of  older  Ameri- 
cans should  be  reassessed.  Basic  attitudes  to- 
ward age  by  all  Americans  need  correction. 
Retirement  and  employment  practices  should 
be  reviewed.  The  contribution  which  older 
persons  may  still  make  to  family,  commu- 
nity and  nation  must  be  given  recognition, 
and  doors  opened  for  their  Involvement  in 
America's  life  as  fully  as  Individual  capac- 
ities and  desires  permit. 

NEED    FOR    INDEPEiNDENT    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
REVIEW 

Because,  In  both  Its  economic  and  social 
Impact,  the  Social  Security  system  Is  a  major 
factor  In  the  lives  of  most  older  Americans,  a 
reapprttisal  of  Its  character  deserves  high 
priority.  Such  examination  IS  equally  Im- 
ptortan't  because  of  the  Impact  it  also  has  on 
the  lives  of  those  who,  as  members  of  the 
work  force,  bear  a  great  amount  of  the  tax 
burden,  especially  the  younger  workers. 

With  Social  Security  dollar  flow  In  OASDI 
cash  beneflts  currently  at  $37.2  billion  per 
year,  and  Medicare  expenditures  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $7.9  billion  per  year,  there  is  no 
single  enterprise  In  America — In  or  out  of 
government — which  looms  so  large.  Practi- 
cally all  citizens  are  involved,  either  as  re- 
cipients of  benefits  or  as  tax  contributors  to 
It. 

Every  Social  Security  change— whether  de- 
signed to  overcome  Inequities,  or  to  change 
benefits  and  taxes,  or  to  affect  the  Integrity 
of  the  trust  funds — has  serious  Implications 
for  all  citizens.  Accordingly,  each  change 
Ehould  receive  the  most  careful  deliberation 
possible. 

The  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity has  proposed  changes  in  financing 
»nd  acturlal  assumptions  which  have  poten- 


tial far-reaching  effects  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

Partially  In  consequence  of  such  recom- 
mendations, a  number  of  major  revisions  in 
Social  Security  beyond  those  in  H.R.  1.  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
have  been  proposed. 

Among  them  is  a  proposal  for  a  20  percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits. 

The  President  has  recommended  that  the 
$5.80  monthly  premium  for  the  Medical  In- 
surance Plan  (Part  B)  under  Medicare  be 
eliminated.  He  now  has  imder  consideration 
the  question  of  including  out-of-hospital 
prescription  drugs  as  a  benefit  under  Medi- 
care. Application  of  any  available  funds  to 
these  purposes  obviovisly  would  provide 
maximum  help  to  those  of  greatest  age  and 
those  in  greatest  need. 

Proposals  have  been  made  for  elimination 
of  the  penalty  imposed  on  earnings  by  per- 
sons otherwise  eligible  for  benefits  under 
Social  Security. 

Each  of  these,  and  a  host  of  other  improve- 
ments, merit  serious  consideration.  They 
compete  with  each  other,  however,  for  any 
Social  Security  money  which  may  appear  to 
be  available  as  a  result  of  changed  financing 
and  actuarial  assumptions. 

No  less  important  a  question  is  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  trust  funds  and  the  system's 
ability  to  continue  to  make  equitable  bene- 
flts payable  over  the  long  run. 

The  Advisory  Coxmcil  on  Social  Security 
said,  in  a  unanimous  opinion,  that  changes 
in  financing  and  actuarial  assumptions  it 
recommended  will  not  undermine  the  Trust 
fund's  integrity.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  these  assumption,  however,  by 
other  actuarial  authorities  and  economic  ex- 
perts. 

In  simple  terms,  the  Council  proposed  that 
use  of  level-earnings  assumptions  In  cost 
calculations  be  replaced  with  assumptions 
of  persistent  increases  in  real  wages  and 
productivity.  The  validity  of  the  latter  has 
been  challenged  on  the  basis  that  such  in- 
creases in  excess  of  price  Increases,  while  de- 
sirable as  goals  and  hopeful  of  achievement, 
are  not  sufficiently  sure  to  warrant  their  use 
as  a  basis  for  long-range  Social  Security  fi- 
nancing. 

We  do  not  presume  here  to  evaluate  these 
conflicting  views  as  to  actuarial  assumptions. 
We  are  determined,  however,  to  support  ac- 
tions designed  to  maintain  the  soundness 
of  Social  Security  flnancing. 

We  believe  these  questions  must  be  re- 
solved most  carefully. 

Concurrent  with  such  resolution,  we  be- 
lieve It  Important  to  examine  the  entire  So- 
cial Security  structure  to  assess  how  well  It 
la  serving  and  can  best  serve  the  American 
people. 

We  believe  fxirther  that  such  evaluations 
are  so  important  that  they  should  be  an  on- 
going, day  in  and  day  out  responsibility  of 
government. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  and  they  are  truly  so,  we 
do  not  believe  such  a  function  should  be  per- 
formed on  a  part-time  or  intermittent  basis. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  has  responsibility  for 
conduct  of  the  system's  operation,  should  be 
the  only  source  of  information  or  the  pri- 
mary source  of  policy  recommendations. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  create  a  permanent. 
Independent,  bi-partisan  commission  to 
maintain  constant  surveillance  of  Social 
Security,  to  provide  opportunity  for  hearing 
all  shades  of  expert  opinion,  and  to  provide 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  people 
with  sufficient  information  to  give  maximum 
assurance  that  all  decisions  related  to  Social 
Security  are  well  taken.  Such  a  commission 
should  have  responsibility  also  for  constant 
overview  as  to  the  Social  Security  system's 
adequacy  and  performance  in  meeting  needs 


of  the  country,  and  might  well  include  an 
additional  mechanism  for  adjustment  of 
grievances  against  the  system. 

Regardless  of  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
on  new  proposals  by  the  President  and  others, 
we  believe  that  a  continuing.  Independent 
overview  of  Social  Security  is  necessary  if 
judgment  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  to  be  most  valid.  The  people  as  a  whole 
have  an  equally  important  right  to  know  the 
facts. 

Nothing  Is  more  basic,  of  course,  than  the 
certainty  that  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
will  be  able  to  meet  their  total  obligations. 
For  this  purpose,  validity  of  long-range  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  is  essential.  It  has  seri- 
ous implications  for  any  of  the  major  changes 
in  Social  Security  which  have  been  advanced 
during  1972. 

Such  expansions,  including  recent  pro- 
posals that  Social  Security  beneflts  be  in- 
creased 20  or  25  percent  with  no  substantial 
increase  In  Social  Security  taxes,  suggest  that 
older  Americans  and  taxpayers  may  have  been 
short-changed  under  the  program  as  It  has 
operated  In  the  past. 

The  only  other  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  there  is  willingness  to  jeopardize  the  So- 
cial Security  system's  integrity  for  the  future. 
Tlie  first  responsibility  of  a  full-time  Social 
Security  Commission  wobld  be  to  assure  that 
ths  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
have  the  facts. 

Social  Security  is  too  Important  to  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  to  permit  its  future  to  de- 
pend on  decisions  by  the  Federal  operating 
agency,  a  part-time  advisory  council,  and  In- 
termittent review  by  the  Congress.  It  needs 
continuous  supervision  and  review  by  a  full- 
time  agency  independent  of  the  program's 
administrators. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  in 
the  past  done  a  remarkable  Job  on  Social 
Security.  It  hsis  been  doubly  remarkable  In 
view  of  their  limited  staffs  and  their  other 
Important  legislative  responsibilities. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  such  respon- 
sibilities. It  would  seem  appropriate  that  a 
Commission  be  established  to  assist  these 
committees  and  the  President  in  maintain- 
ing constant  and  high  level  surveillance  of 
the  Social  Security  system. 

Properly  devised,  we  believe  an  independ- 
ent bi-partisan  commission  can  be  of  great 
service  to  both  of  these  distinguished  legis- 
lative committees. 

One-third  of  Income  for  older  Americans  Is 
derived  from  Social  Security. 

For  the  average  worker  (with  an  income  of 
$7,200  a  year)  the  Social  Security  tax  load 
amounts  to  over  90  percent  of  what  he 
usually  pays  in  Federal  Income  tax. 

Anything  less  than  full-time  surveillance 
of  such  a  huge  program  now  appears  un- 
desirable. 

Regardless  of  Improvements  in  Social  Se- 
curity enacted  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  bellevd  them  essential  for  to- 
day's needs,  the  record  indicates  the  desira- 
bility of  the  permanent,  independent,  bi- 
partisan review  of  Social  Security  which  we 
recommend.  The  American  people,  young  and 
old,  should  be  given  the  assurances  about 
their  own  security  that  it  could  provide. 

TAX  PROBLEMS  OP  THE  ELDERLY 

As  pointed  out  In  previous  reports  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  again  in 
some  detail  In  Chapter  II,  Part  One  of  this 
report  many  older  Americans  face  serious 
problems  because  of  high  property  taxes  on 
their  homes. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  It  is  clear  that  action  to  reduce 
the  often  devastating  effect  of  rapidly  rising 
real  estate  taxes  as  they  apply  to  all  citizens, 
and  particularly  the  elderly,  should  receive 
high  priority  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  President  has  announced  his  intention 
to  provide   leadership  In  serious  efforts  to 
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reduce  inequities  in  the  present  antiquated 
system.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  lend  full 
support  to  every  reasonable  proposal,  includ- 
ing revenue  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments,  to  develop  a  more  acceptable 
tax  base. 

As  in  the  past,  we  also  urge  State  and  local 
governments  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
ways  of  lightening  the  property  tax  burden 
on  older  home  owners.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  It  should  be 
continued  and  strengthened. 

All  individuals  required  to  flle  income  tax 
returns  have  faced  problems  because  of  their 
complexity.  Special  difficulties  encountered 
by  older  persons  have  been  the  object  of 
earlier  consideration  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  Such  concern  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Legislation  to  exempt  many  older  persons 
from  the  requirement  of  filing  returns  has 
obviously  been  helpful. 

Serious  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  reduce  prob- 
lems by  improvements  in  the  tax  forms.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  this  effort  be 
pursued  with  constant  dellgence.  particularly 
as  It  relates  to  older  persons. 

EXTENDING    THE    OLDER    AMERICANS   ACT 

Even  when  we  have  achieved  our  goals 
related  to  fully  adequate  income,  flnancing 
of  medical  care,  availability  of  decent  hous- 
ing and  similar  items  recognized  as  absolute 
necessities  for  older  Americans,  there  will 
still  remain  major  areas  of  need  among  the 
elderly  which  must  be  met. 

Regardless  of  the  speed  with  which  we 
may  act  in  providing  the  so-called  basic 
necessities,  we  should  brook  no  delay  on  ac- 
tion In  other  areas  related  to  quality  of  life 
for  older  persons. 

Full  recognition  of  this  was  given  when 
the  Congress  adopted  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  ei- 
ther the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate. 

Without  prompt  action  by  the  Congress, 
this  Important  program  for  the  elderly  au- 
thorized by  the  1965  Act  -.vill  be  subject  to 
termination  June  30. 

Legislative  Committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  recognize  this  and  now  have  under 
consideration  a  number  of  proposals  for  ex- 
tension of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

We  recognize  that  the  precise  character  of 
such  extension  has  been  the  object  of  some 
differences  of  opinion.  We  recognize,  too,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  a  major  factor 
in  ultimate  success  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act  purposes  regardless  of  the  precise  form 
the  extension  takes.  Experience  with  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Administrations 
underscores  the  validity  of  that  fact  of  gov- 
ernmental life. 

As  observed  earlier  in  this  statement  of  our 
views,  we  believe  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
the  present  national  administration  is  "on 
the  move"  In  meeting  the  challenges  of  aging 
now  before  us. 

New  directions  related  to  work  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Domestic  Council  on  Aging,  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  and  the  continuous 
personal  Involvement  of  H.E.W.  Secretary 
Elliot  Richardson  and  former  H.E.W.  Sec- 
retary, Presidential  consultant,  Arthur  S. 
Flemmlng  are  most  encouraging.  Recognition 
of  these  developments  must  be  factors  In 
action  on  the  Older  Americans  Act  exten- 
sion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  language  of 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
which  will  emerge  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  we  believe 
It  essential  that  ultimate  action,  legislative 
and  executive,  must  produce  a  result  com- 
patible with  the  original  Intent  of  Congress 
in  1965  that  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
older  Americans  be  given  a  very  high  status 


and  visibility  within  the  Federal  government. 
Any  less  adequate  response  would  be  re- 
garded by  us  as  unsatisfactory. 

RESEARCH  IN  ACINO 

Important  too  for  quality  of  life  among 
older  Americans  in  the  future  is  the  potential 
offered  by  well  conceived  and  adequately 
funded  research. 

To  Ignore  the  contribvitions  possible  to 
older  persons  by  all  kinds  of  scientific  re- 
search is  unrealistic. 

Medical  research  of  all  tj-pes,  including 
that  directed  at  major  sources  of  health 
problems  among  the  elderly  such  as  cancer, 
osteomyelitis,  cardiovascular  disease,  and 
arthritis,  obviously  have  major  significance 
for  older  persons. 

Atomic  research,  while  less  obvious  in  its 
Implications,  is  also  creating  potentials  for 
progress  in  aging.  In  truth  every  expansion  of 
scientific  knowledge  can  ultimately  have  an 
effect  on  older  persons. 

Other  tj-pes  of  research,  including  that  re- 
lated to  social  aspects  of  aging,  is  also  Impor- 
tant. 

While  the  elderly  may  share  in  benefits  of 
all  research,  it  still  remains  Important,  as  we 
have  said  In  the  past,  that  there  be  adequate 
funding  of  gerontological  research  as  a  spe- 
cial entity. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
give  serlo\is  consideration  to  valid  proposals 
for  expanded  research  before  it. 

Wliatever  Improvement  will  l)e  afforded  by 
action  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  research 
related  to  aging,  it  Is  of  parsunount  impor- 
tance that  all  new  knowledge  so  developed 
get  to  the  people  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Our  concern  with  research  is  primarily  re- 
lated to  Its  possible  benefits  to  individual 
persons  In  their  dally  lives.  We  urge  that 
social  and  scientific  research  personnel  never 
forget  our  ultimate  objective.  They  and  all 
others  with  Influence  on  our  research  proj- 
ects have  an  obligation  to  shape  their  work 
for  Its  earliest  and  most  decisive  Impact  on 
the  lives  of  persons. 

QUESTIONS  ON  AGING  IN  THE  2 1ST  CENTURY 

While  we  have  hopes  for  near-term  ben- 
efits from  research,  it  is  Inevitable  that  much 
of  its  importance  will  relate  to  years  ahead. 
This  but  reinforces  our  belief  that  current 
deliberations  regarding  national  policies  In 
aging  must  Include  the  long-view. 

Scientists  already  maintain  that  life  ex- 
pectancy within  3  decades  may  well  be  closer 
to  90  or  100  years  than  to  the  current  70. 

If  there  Is  validity  to  such  predictions.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  most  significant  gains 
will  be  those  in  the  later  years  of  life.  Such 
gains,  predicated  at  least  In  part  on  antic- 
ipated break-througlis  in  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, osteomyelitis,  and  arthritis,  vrtll  cer- 
tainly produce  a  new  older  generation  with 
even  greater  capacities  and  zest  for  life  than 
the  present  one — which  certainly  now  con- 
trasts sharply  with  those  of  previous  eras. 

All  of  this  strongly  emphasizes  the  need 
for  recognition  that  the  21st  Century,  but  28 
years  away,  will  pose  new  and  serious  ques- 
tions related  to  policies  in  aging. 

Older  Americans  of  today,  sensitive  as  al- 
ways to  needs  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children, would  be  among  the  first  to  insist 
that  long-range  considerations  be  acknowl- 
edged as  we  take  forward  steps  on  their 
behalf  today. 

Some  of  the  Implications  of  such  con- 
siderations have  been  discussed  in  previous 
minority  reports  of  this  Committee,  includ- 
ing needs  for  reappraisal  of  basic  concepts 
regarding  retirement  practices.  We  will  not 
repeat  them  here  except  to  reiterate  our  be- 
lief that  the  challenges  on  aging  In  the 
future  will  require  full  application  of  the 
best  brains  and  thinking  within  our  society. 

A  RECAPITULATION   OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  are  grounds  for  optimism  that  a 
number  of  the  proposals  which  we  have  dis- 


cussed in  the  foregoing  pages — and  others  on 
which  we  have  expressed  concern  in  previous 
reports,  including  that  of  November,  1971 — 
will  be  adopted,  or  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based  accepted  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Fundamentally,  we  believe  that:  (1)  no 
individual  should  be  denied  opportunity  be- 
cause of  age.  and  (2)  our  Nation  cannot 
aflorcl  to  waste  the-jfesources  of  talent  and 
experience  to  be  found  among  its  older  cUi- 
ze:i.?. 

We  recommend: 

1.  Automritic  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
social  security,  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  cost  of 
living; 

2.  Enactment  of  an  older  Americans'  in- 
come assurance  program,  which  will  provide 
economic  support  sufficient  to  provide  eco- 
nomic guarantee  that  the  elderly  enjoy  a 
decent  standard  of  living; 

3.  General  increases  In  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits; 

4.  Payment  of  100  percent  of  primary  social 
security  benefits  to  aged  widows  Instead  of 
the  present  82',i  percent  of  amounts  pay- 
able to  surviving  covered  workers; 

5.  Upward  adjustments,  actuarially  deter- 
mined, in  social  security  beneflts  for  tho.se 
who  defer  retirement  beyond  65,  so  that  their 
continuation  in  the  work  force  will  not  be 
penalized; 

6.  Upward  adju.stment  In  social  security 
benefits  for  married  couples  both  whom  work 
and  thus  pay  dual  social  security  taxes  with- 
out receiving  higher  payments  when  they 
became  OASDI  beneficiaries; 

7.  Extension  of  social  security,  financed 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  to 
niore  people  not  covered  by  an  adequate  re- 
tirement program; 

8.  Further  liberalization  of  the  social  se-  ' 
curity  earnings  test  to  permit  social  security 
beneficiaries  to  earn  more  money   without 
penalty; 

9.  Revisions  In  the  veterans  pension  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  right  of  veterans  to  a 
fair  share  of  higher  income  levels  among 
older  Americans; 

10.  Vigorous  efforts  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  Nation's  unique  private  pension  system; 

11.  Expansion  of  Job  opportunities,  full 
time  and  part  time,  for  older  persons  desiring 
employment; 

12.  Expansion  of  Medicare  enrollment 
privileges  so  that  persons  over  65  not  other- 
wise eligible  under  social  security  coverage 
may  participate  by  buying  Into  the  program; 

13.  Expansion  of  Medicare  enrollment 
privileges  so  that  spouses  of  Insured  persons' 
spouses  who  are  under  65  may  enroll  In  the 
program  by  buying  into  It; 

14.  Removal  of  the  present  requirement 
that  a  Medicare  beneficiary  must  necessarily 
have  3  days  of  prior  hospitalization  to  be 
eligible  for  extended  care; 

15.  Reexamination  of  coinsurance  and 
deductible  features  of  Medicare  to  determine 
how  best  the  liabilities  they  impose  on  bene- 
ficiaries may  be  lightened  without  injury  to 
the  program's  financial  Integrity; 

16.  Elimination  of  retroswitive  denials  of 
extended  care  facility  and  home  health 
agency  benefits  obtained  In  good  faith  under 
Medicare; 

17.  Prompt  consideration  of  how  best  to 
relieve  older  people  of  excessive  burdens  im- 
posed by  costs  of  medical  appliances,  drugs, 
and  needed  professional  services  not  now 
covered  under  Medicare; 

18.  Provision  of  an  unlimited  long-term  In- 
stitutional medical  care  benefit  for  all  per- 
sons over  a  specified  advanced  age,  such  as  80 
years; 

19.  Strengthening  Federal  support  for  pri- 
vate elderly  housing  under  both  tnortgage  In- 
surance and  direct  loan  programs; 

20.  Improvement  of  public  housing  pr<>-    ^^ 
grams  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  spe- 
cial needs  of  older  persons; 
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21.  Updating  of  the  retirement  income  tax 
credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code; 

22.  Restoration  of  full  deductibility  for 
medical  and  drug  expenses,  subject  to  a 
Federal  taxation: 

23.  More  liberal  tax  incentives  for  persons 
making  substantial  contributions  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  needy  elderly  relatives; 

24.  Encouragement  of  appropriate  property 
tax  relief  measures  for  older  persons  at  Stale 
and  local   government  levels; 

25.  Adequate  financing  for  research  In  the 
field  of  aging; 

26.  Creation  of  a  Federal  research  agency 
for  continuing  in  depth  study  of  economic, 
physiological,  psychological  and  social  factors 
in  aging  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  policies  and 
programs  affecting  older  Americans  of  the 
present  and  the  future; 

27.  Expansion  of  economically  feasible  "sec- 
ond career"  and  volunteer  service  opportuni- 
ties to  enable  the  continued  Involvement  of 
retirees  in  the  mainstream  of  community 
life; 

28.  Development  of  transportation  services 
with  particular  reference  to  special  needs  for 
older  persons; 

29.  Better  funding  of  State  commlsions  on 
aging  with  special  emphasis  on  community 
level  programs  such  as  senior  centers,  home- 
makers,  meals  on  wheels  and  friendly  visitor 
services,  and  educational,  social  and  recre- 
ational activities  designed  to  combat  the 
twin  fears  of  aging — lonellnes.s  and  frustra- 
tion; 

30.  Upgrading  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  strengtliening  its  ability  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  coordination  of  Federal 
activities  and  programs  In  behalf  of  older 
Americans; 

31.  Basic  support  of  the  President's  efforts 
to  control  inflation,  and  of  needed  changes 
In  policy  by  those  In  control  of  Congress  to 
reduce  unnecessary  Federal  spending;  and 

32.  Creation  of  an  independent,  permanent 
bi-partisan  Commission  to  maintain  con- 
stant over-view  of  the  Social  Security  system. 

In  view  of  President  Nixon's  personal  com- 
mitment to  aggressive  action  in  the  field  of 
aging,  which  we  are  confident  will  be  re- 
flected In  his  decisions  at  appropriate  'Imes, 
the  tenor  of  current  sentiment  within  the 
Congress,  and  new  manifestations  of  Interest 
within  the  whole  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  government,  we  believe  there  is  Jus- 
tification for  optimism  regarding  the  imme- 
diate future  of  older  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  non- 
governmental elements  of  our  society  recog- 
nize that  attitudes  on  aging  suitable  to  the 
19th  century  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the 
20th  century. 

We  also  believe  that  attention  must  be 
given  to  research — scientific  and  social — look- 
ing to  future  progress  and  changes  needed  to 
meet  developments  in  the  long-range  future. 

We  believe  that  the  wisdom,  experience  and 
talents  of  today's  older  Americans  should  be 
used  fully  as  we  develop  answers  to  these 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  share  the  view  expressed  by  members  of 
the  White  Hoxise  Conference  on  Aging  section 
on  Retirement  Role: 

"As  we  grow  older,  we  continue  to  need  to 
occupy  roles  that  are  meaningful  to  society 
and  satisfying  to  us  as  individuals.  However, 
we  emphasize  the  primacy  of  such  basic  ne- 
cessities as  income,  health,  and  housing  and 
tliese  needs  must  be  adequately  met. 

•"Twenty  million  older  people  with  talents, 
skills,  experience  and  time  are  an  inexhausti- 
ble resource  in  our  society.  We  represent  all 
segments  of  the  population:  our  abilities,  our 
education,  our  occupational  skills,  and  our 
cultural  backgrounds  are  as  diverse  as  Amer- 
ica, itself. 

"Given  proper  resources,  opportiuiities  and 
motivation,  older  persons  can  make  a  valua- 
ble contribution.  We  are  also  capable  of  being 
effective  advocates  of  our  own  cause  and 
should  be  included  in  planning,  in  decision 


making  and  In  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams. Choice  of  roles  must  be  available  to 
each  older  person  despite  differences  In  lan- 
guage and  ethnicity,  and  limitation  because 
of  disability  or  level  of  income.  The  lives  of 
Americans  of  all  ages  will  be  enriched  as  the 
Nation  provides  opportunities  for  developing 
and  utilizing  the  untapped  resources  of  the 
elderly." 

HmAM  L.  FONG. 

Jack  Miller. 

Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

Paul  J.  Fannin. 

feowARD  J.  Gurnet. 

William  B.  Saxbe. 

Edward  W.  Brooke.  . 

Charles  H.  Percy. 


IS  BUCHER  QUALIFIED  FOR 
FEDERAL  RESERVE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  May  12  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
for  confirmation  to  serve  as  a  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the 
next  14  years. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  a  hard, 
clear  look  at  this  nomination.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Burkett,  a  man  who  has  served  as 
superintendent  of  banks  in  California, 
testified  that  Mr.  Bucher  is  wholly  un- 
,  qualified,  and  I  emphatically  support  Mr. 
Burkett 's  judgment. 

Mr.  Bucher  not  only  has  no  experience 
or  training  in  monetary  policy  which  is 
the  Fed's  principal  responsibility,  he  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Burkett  said,  not  even  quali- 
fied to  head  a  small  bank. 

And  the  principal  justification  for  the 
Bucher  appointment  is  that  he  has  been 
a  banker. 

Mr.  Bucher  has  been  a  trust  depart- 
ment official  in  banking  which  qualifies 
him  as  a  banking  expert  about  the  way 
a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a  business 
manager  for  a  professional  football  team 
would  qualify  a  man  as  the  starting 
quarterback. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Bucher  could  not  even 
answer  any  of  the  questions  I  put  to  him 
on  bank  regulatory  issues,  the  field  where 
he  is  supposed  to  be  qualified.  To  every 
question.  Mr.  Bucher  said  he  did  not 
know  and  that  he  would  have  to  give  the 
matter  further  study. 

Mr.  Burkett.  a  highly  successful 
banker  himself  put  it  this  way: 

This  nominee  would  not  qualify  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  presidency  of  even  the 
smallest  bank  in  California  because  of  his 
total  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
banking — let  alone  an  appointment  to  the 
most  powerful  banking  board  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President  there  are  two  reasons 
why  the  Senate  should  insist  on  applying 
stringent  standards  in  approving  Presi- 
dential appointments  to  tlie  Federal  Re- 
serve Board : 

First,  the  Board  is  without  question 
the  most  important  economic  agency  of 
this  Government.  It  can  and  has  pur- 
sued policies  that  have  shoved  this 
country  into  recessions  or  depressions. 
The  quality  of  the  Board's  performance 
will  depend  of  course  on  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  are  appointed  to  it. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is, 
under  the  Constitution,  independent  of 
the  executive  and  very  much  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress. 

It  is  oiu-  creature — carrying  out  our 


duty  defined  in  article  I,  section  I,  para- 
graph 8 — "To  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Presidents  have  often  usurped  the  con- 
gressional money  power.  And  always  the 
same  way :  by  nominating  their  own  men 
to  the  Board,  and  by  Congress  failing 
10  scrutinize  the  nomination  to  deter- 
mine if  the  nominee  has  the  qualifica- 
tion to  exercise  independent  judgment. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  President 
makes  a  nomination  to  his  Cabinet  he 
is  nominating  a  man  to  be  part  of  his 
official  family,  and  the  President  should 
certainly  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  For  instance,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  the  President's  lawyer,  his  re- 
sponsibility is  to  assist  the  President  in 
his  constitutional  duty  to  execute  the 
laws. 

A  Supreme  Court  nominee  should 
have  a  more  stringent  and  independent 
criteria  applied  than  a  Cabinet  nomina- 
tion, because  the  courts  are  of  course 
constitutionally  separate  from  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Nominations  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  in  a  third  category.  They 
should  require  the  strictest  congression- 
al criteria,  because  here  unlike  the  Cab- 
inet official  the  nominee  is  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  executive,  and  unlike 
the  Supreme  Court  nominee  he  is  not, 
and  I  repeat,  not,  to  be  independent  of 
the  Congress.  His  duty  is  to  carry  out  a 
clear  congressional  responsibility  imder 
the  constitution. 

If  ever  this  body  has  the  right  to  in- 
sist on  applying  our  own  criteria,  it  is 
for  nominees  to  the  Fed.  These  are  to 
be  our  men,  and  to  rubber  stamp  any- 
one the  President  sends  us  means  that 
we  turn  our  backs  on  our  clear  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  President,  I  am 
taking  the  extraordinary  step  of  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  entire 
transcript  of  the  hearings  on  the 
Bucher  nomination  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  carefully  re- 
view this  nomination.  It  should  be  re- 
jected for  three  reasons: 

First,  Mr.  Bucher  is  not  qualified. 

Second,  his  appointment  could  rep- 
resent a  serious  conflict  of  interest.  This 
is  not  because  of  any  financial  holdings 
by  Mr.  Bucher,  but  because  he  comes 
from  the  largest  multibank  holding 
company  in  the  country,  a  holding  com- 
pany with  more  than  $13  billion  in  as- 
sets, and  as  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  he  would  have  a  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  regulating  multibank 
holding  companies. 

Third.  Mr.  Bucher's  appointment  can 
impair  foreign  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  our  bank  regulatory  system  be- 
cause of  his  association  with  the  United 
California  Bank,  a  bank  which  has  been 
particularly  free  wheeling  in  its  interna- 
tional activities.  This  is  the  same  bank 
which  permitted  its  Swiss  subsidiary  to 
lose  $48  million  in  an  ill-fated  attempt 
to  comer  the  international  cocoa  mar- 
ket. While  Mr.  Bucher  was  apparently 
not  directly  involved  in  the  Swiss  fiasco, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  bank's  top  man- 
agement team  and  is  presumably  a  prod- 
uct of  its  aggressive,  speculative  ap- 
proach. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Bucher  nomination  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Transcript  op  Proceedings,  CoMMrrxEE  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Nomination  op  Jepfret  M,  Bucher  of 
California,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
op  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Vice  Sherman  J,  Maisel,  Term  Expired 

statement  of  WILLIAM  A.  BURKETT 

Former  Superintendent  of  Banks,  State 
of  California;  Former  President,  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks; 
Former  Director,  Department  of  Employment, 
State  of  California,  and  Member  of  the  Cabi- 
net of  Governor  Goodwin  J.  Knight;  Former 
Chairman,  Liaison  Committee  with  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  National  Association  of  Supervisors 
of  State  Banks;  and  Former  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Security  National 
Bank  of  Monterey  County,  now  retired. 

Nomination  of  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Federal  Reserve  System,  Vice  Sher- 
man J.  Maisel,  term  expired. 

Friday,  12  May  1972,  United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:10  a.m.  In  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Honor- 
able John  Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present:  Senators  John  Sparkman,  William 
Proxmire,  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  and  Bill  Brock. 
The  Chairman.  Let  the  Committee  come  to 
order,  please. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  today  is  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  California,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Bucher  has  been  nominated  to  serve  a 
fourteen-year  term  in  the  place  of  Governor 
Sherman  J.  Maisel,  whose  term  has  expired. 
In  addition,  Mr.  William  Burkett,  formerly 
the  Superintendent  of  Banking  of  California 
will  appear  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  a  statement  he  wants 
to  make  before  we  start. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
It  is  necessary  to  announce  at  the  outset  of 
these  hearings  that  I  strongly  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bucher  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  In  so  doing,  I  Intend  no  per- 
sonal disrespect  for  Mr.  Bucher.  I  am  sure 
he  is  a  fine  man,  an  able  lawyer  and  a  com- 
petent bank  trust  executive. 

But  In  my  view,  he  Is  totally  unqualified  to 
serve  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — the  most 
powerful  economic  agency  of  the  federal 
government. 

During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations, the  competence  of  the  Fed  was 
considerably  upgraded  by  the  appointment 
of  men  experienced  in  economics  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

The  Fed  was  further  strengthened  when 
the  present  Administration  appointed  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Bums,  a  man  who  Is  eminently  well 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Board  and  whose 
appointment  I  enthusiastically  endorsed. 
However,  during  the  last  three  months,  the 
Administration  has  sent  the  Congress  two 
notably  weak  nominations — Mr.  Jack  Shee- 
han  last  February  and  now  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Bucher. 

The  Administration  now  appears  to  be  tak- 
ing a  major  leap  backwards  by  appointing  in- 
experienced amateurs  to  the  Board.  These  ob- 
viously weak  appointments  can  produce 
tragic  results  for  the  American  economy. 

I  believe  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination  should 
be  opposed.  He  has  had  virtually  no  previous 
training  In  economics  or  monetary  policy. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  economists 
who  are  more  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Board. 


In  stressing  the  need  for  economic  training. 
I  do  not  say  the  entire  Board  should  be  com- 
posed of  academic  economists.  If  banking  ex- 
perience is  considered  to  be  a  desirable  pre- 
requisite, why  not  select  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  eminently  qualified  economists  employed 
by  the  commercial  banking  industry,  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  or  by  bank  trade  as- 
sociations or  consulting  firms? 

I  believe  that  such  men  as  Roy  L.  Relerson 
of  Bankers  Trust,  Lelf  Olson  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  Tllford  C.  Gaines  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover.  Guy  E.  Noyes  of  Morgan 
Guarantee,  Beryl  W.  Sprlnkel  of  HarrU  Trust 
or  Walter  E.  Hoadley  of  Bank  of  America 
would  all  be  well  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Fed. 
I  might  also  add  Gabriel  Hauge,  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover. 

All  are  conservative  bank  economists  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  banking  and  mone- 
tary policy.  Charles  E.  Walker,  the  former  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  now  the  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  far  more  qualified  to  serve 
on  the  Fed  than  Mr.  Bucher. 

All  those  men  are  conservatives,  all  are  ex- 
pert, all  are  well  qualified. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  all  Fed  appoint- 
ees shotild  have  a  background  In  economics 
and  monetary  policy,  I  realize  that  this  Is  not 
widely  shared  within  the  Congress.  However, 
If  my  position  on  this  is  not  accepted,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  several  additional  reasons  for 
rejecting  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination. 

First,  Mr.  Bucher's  specific  banking  ex- 
perience has  been  too  narrow  to  qualify  him 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  His  principal 
experience  has  been  in  the  trust  department, 
a  field  far  removed  from  the  commercial 
banking  functions  with  which  the  Fed  has 
been  predominantly  concerned. 

A  trust  ofBcer  essentially  acts  as  the  man- 
ager of  an  investment  portfolio  as  does  the 
investment  manager  of  a  mutual  fund,  pen- 
sion fund  or  life  Insurance  company.  He  has 
little  familiarity  with  commercial  bank  credit 
extension  which  is  central  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  regulation  of  our  banking 
system.  ; 

Second,  Mr.  Bucher  would  bring  to  the 
Board  a  serious  conflict  of  Interest.  He  comes 
from  the  nation's  largest  multi-bank  holding 
company  and  as  a  Board  member,  he  would 
be  required  to  rule  on  the  many  applications 
by  bank  holding  companies  to  expand  their 
range  of  services. 

Bank  competitors  are  likewise  anxious  to 
stop  bank  holding  companies  from  Invading 
their  particular  business.  Under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  the  Fed  Is  required  to 
weigh  the  pro-competitive  and  anti-competi- 
tive effects  of  banking  holding  company  ap- 
plications and  render  a  decision  which  is  best 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

How  can  Mr.  Bucher  g^ve  an  objective  and 
impartial  Judgment  when  he  comes  from  the 
nation's  largest  multi-bank  holding  company 
and  because  of  his  young  age,  will  no  doubt 
seek  to  resume  his  banking  career  following 
his  service  on  the  Board? 

Third.  Mr.  Bucher's  appointment  can  Im- 
pair foreign  confidence  In  the  soundness  of 
our  bank  regulatory  system  because  of  his 
association  with  the  United  California  Bank, 
a  bank  which  has  been  particularly  free 
wheeling  In  Its  International  activities.  This 
is  the  same  bank  which  permitted  its  Swiss 
subsidiary  to  lose  $48  million  In  an  Ill-fated 
attempt  to  corner  the  International  cocoa 
market.  This  venture  produced  a  major  scan- 
dal in  banking  circles,  and  caused  many  for- 
eign bankers  to  wonder  Just  how  effectively 
U.S.  banks  were  supervising  their  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

Moreover,  a  multi-million-dollar  lawsuit 
has  been  filed  charging  the  managers  of  the 
United  California  Bank  with  gross  negligence. 
While  Mr.  Bucher  apparently  was  not  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  activities  of  the  bank's 
Swiss  subsidiary,  he  was  a  member  of  the 


bank's  top  management  team  and  Is  presum- 
ably a  product  of  the  bank's  aggressive  man- 
agement philosophy  which  caused  it  to  run 
up  a  sizable  loss. 

Mr.  Bucher  obviously  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  mistakes  of  his  colleagues. 
Nonetheless,  because  of  the  important  role 
the  Fed  plays  in  maintaining  confidence  in 
our  banking  system,  we  must  be  extremely 
careful  to  appoint  men  whose  backgrounds 
and  previous  associations  do  not  contain  even 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  Imprudent  or 
reckless  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  this 
nomination  cannot  be  exaggerated.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  health  of  the  American 
economy.  An  error  in  judgment  by  the  Fed 
can  plunge  this  country  into  a  deep  recession 
or  produce  a  runaway  inflation.  We  should, 
therefore.  Insist  on  obtaining  the  best-quali- 
fied men  for  the  Board. 

Under  our  Constitution,  only  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  regulate  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Article  I.  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
specifically  gives  the  Congress  the  right  to 
"coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof." 
These  powers  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Congress  and  not  the  President.  They  may 
have  been  delegated  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  by  the  Congress.  The  Fed  Is  therefore 
an  agent  of  the  Congress.  It  was  deliberately 
created  to  be  Independent  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  but  not  the  Congress. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  the  ex- 
clusive agent  of  the  Congress,  we  have  a  far 
greater  responslbUity  In  confirming  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board  compared  to  a  cabinet  or 
Judicial  appointment.  We  have  the  right — 
Indeed  the  duty — under  the  Constitution  to 
reject  a  nominee  If  he  does  not  measure  up 
to  our  standards.  If  Congress  is  seriously  in- 
terested In  reasserting  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives, it  should  begin  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  where  it  has  an  exclusive 
constitutional  jurisdiction. 

If  we  meekly  acquiesce  to  the  President  and 
rubber-stamp  any  appointment,  no  matter 
how  unqualified  the  man  may  be,  we  sur- 
render a  vital  constitutional  power. 

If  we  confirm  the  Bucher  nomination  I 
believe  we  wUl  weaken  the  traditional  in- 
dependence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
by  placing  it  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Why  do  I  say  this? 

Because  the  appointment  of  inexperienced 
men  such  as  JUr.  Bucher  will  increase  the 
power  of  Chall-man  Burns  to  dominate  the 
Board.  Can  we  realistically  expect  Mr.  Bucher 
and  Mr.  Sheehan.  to  argue  and  vote  against 
the  Chairman,  when  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  complex  technical  issues  involved  in  set- 
ing  monetary  policy? 

I  have  enormous  respect  for  Dr.  Burns, 
but  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  he  has 
only  one  vote  out  of  seven.  By  confirming  Mr. 
Sheehan  and  Mr.  Bucher,  we  really  give  Mr. 
Bums  three  votes.  He  only  needs  one  more 
to  control  the  Board 

While  Mr.  Burns  is  a  brilliant  economist. 
he  is  also  closely  associated  with  the  political 
fortunes  of  President  Nixon.  He  has  been  one 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  key  economic  and  political 
advisors.  Had  his  advice  been  followed  In 
1960.  Mr.  Nixon  might  very  well  have  defeated 
President  Kennedy. 

Dr.  Burns  htis  also  been  a  key  member  of 
the  White  House  staff  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Fed.  In  view  of  this  close  as- 
sociation, many  may  fear  that  If  a  conflict 
developed  between  a  sound  monetary  policy 
and  -he  political  fortunes  of  President  Nixon, 
Dr.  Burns  would  choose  the  latter. 

I  have  full  faith  Jn  Dr.  Burns'  Integrity,  but 
the  very  heart  of  our  constitutional  system  is 
to  divide,  not  concentrate  such  great  power 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  exercises. 

By  giving  Dr.  Burns  another  sure  vote  on 
the  Fed.  we  are  really  giving  President  Nixon 
another  sure  vote — in  direct  violation  of  the 
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Constitution  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
Surely  there  must  be  other  men  with  enough 
Intellectual  stature  to  exercise  their  inde- 
pendent Judgment  on  monetary  policy  with- 
out becoming  passive  rubber  stamps  to  the 
White  House. 

If  we  conclude  there  are,  then  we  have  a 
duty,  under  the  Constitution,  to  reject  Mr. 
Bucher  and  Insist  on  the  appointment  of  a 
more  qualifled  man. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared 
statement,  but  I  cannot  let  the  statement  of 
my  colleague  go  by  without  making  some  ob- 
servalion-s  about  it. 

In  the  first  place  this  is  the  most  blatant 
charge  of  guilt  by  association  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  Mr.  Bucher  must  be  rejected  be- 
cause he  has  been  associated:  (a)  with 
banks;  (b)  with  a  particular  bank.  To  me, 
that  sort  of  thing  is  indefensible. 

Secondly,  he  must  be  rejected  because  he 
works  for  a  bank  that  Is  part  of  a  bankbold- 
Ing  company  and  it  v.-as  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  him,  selection  might  be  made  from 
a  number  of  important  men  whom  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  mentioned.  I  have  not 
had  time,  obviously  to  check  it  out,  bvit  I 
think  all  of  them,  or  most  of  them,  work  for 
banks  connected  with  a  barkholding  com- 
pany. 

So,  if  that  is  a  reason  to  reject  a  nominee, 
then  the  reason  should  apply  to  anybody  else 
who  comes  along. 

The  Senator  makes  a  great  point  aboiit  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be 
filled  up  with  economists.  This  man's  fatal 
weakness  is  that  he  is  not  an  economist.  I 
would  like  to  put  into  the  record  a  little  bit 
of  history. 

In  January.  1070,  before  Mr.  Burns  became 
Chairman  of  the  Beard,  four  jnembers  were 
economists  and  three  were  not.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  was  a  stock  broker  and 
one  member  was  a  former  banker.  If  Mr. 
Bucher  Joins  the  board.  It  will  again  consist 
of  four  econc>mists  and  three  non-economists, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Bucher  will  have  been  a 
former  banlcer. 

But  there  is  an  important  change  v/hich 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  admitted, 
which  is  that  now  Instead  of  having  a  stock 
broker  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  we  have  an 
economist.  So,  to  the  extent  that  we  need 
economists  in  control  of  the  board,  we  not 
only  have  four  of  them,  which  was  the  same 
as  existed  when  the  party — when  the  ad- 
ministration changed,  but  we  have  one  of 
them  as  Chairman. 

Traditionally,  until  now,  there  is  no  former 
banker  on  the  board  and  traditionally,  one 
member  of  the  board  h.is  always  been  a 
banker.  In  its  68  years  of  existence,  there 
have  only  been  eleven  years  when  there  wa.s 
not  at  least  one  banker  on  the  board  and  at 
one  time,  about  1936,  four  meml>ers  of  the 
board,  or  the  control  of  it,  were  bankers;  and 
I  cannot  let  this  observation  pass  without 
noting  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  bank 
chairmen  was  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles — Board 
Chairman  was  Marriner  Eccles,  who  came 
from  my  State  of  Utah. 

Nobody  complained  In  Ihose  days  because 
Marnner  Eccles  was  a  banker  and  not  a 
trained  economist. 

I  have  inquired,  and  have  been  told  that 
there  are  250  economists  on  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  approximately 
100  of  them  have  their  doctorate,  have  their 
PHDs.  So  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  not 
without  the  services  of  economists  and  I  can- 
not accept  as  valid  the  idea  that  one  man 
out  of  seven  cannot  be  a  banker,  nor  can  I 
accept  the  idea  that  because  President  Nixon 
appointed  the  Chairman  and  also  Mr.  Sheeh- 
an  and  Mr.  Bticher,  that  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr. 
Bucher  will  automatically  be  rubber  stamps 
for  the  Chairman. 

Now  that  carries  with  It  the  Implication 
the  Chairman  must  be  up  to  some  kind  of 
evil.  He  must  be  involved  in  some  kind  of  a 
plot  to  destroy  the  monetary  policy  of  the 


United  States  which  he  can  not  carry  out 
except  with  the  rubber  stamp  connivance  of 
other  men  who  have  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  who  by  implication  is  also  in- 
volved in  some  kind  of  a  plot  against  the 
soundness  of  the  American  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

To  me  all  this  is  ridiculous.  We  have  a 
man  before  us  whose  record  we  should 
check  objectively  and  we  have  a  man  before 
us  who  could  fill  the  place  that  has  been 
traditionally  reserved  for  a  banker.  And  I 
thijik  we  should  make  our  Judgment  on  that 
basis,  and  not  on  this  variety  of  guilt-by- 
association  charges  that  have  been  entered 
into  the  record,  by  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

I  thir.k  Mr.  Bucher  should  be  allowed  to 
stiiud  on  his  ov/n  feet  and  not  be  accused  of 
all  of  the  faults,  whether  they  are  true  or 
not,  of  anybody  with  whom  he  has  been  con- 
nected. 

I  ha\-e  listened  too,  to  the  charges — to  the 
statement  that  since  the  Fed  answers  to  the 
Congress,  then  it  is  the  Congress,  and  not 
the  President,  who  in  effect  should  choose 
the  members  of  the  Fed.  This  is  a  claim — this 
is  a  demand,  more  or  less,  that  any  man  the 
Pres.dent  sends  up  should  be  rejected  because 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President  unless 
he  was  cleared  with  the  majority  of  Congress 
in  aflvance. 

Now  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  done.  This 
President  and  everyone  of  his  predecessors, 
since  the  board  was  organized  has  had  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  members  of  the 
board  and  selecting  the  Chairman.  Unless 
Mr.  Bucher  Is  found  to  be  morally  unfit, 
completely  without  backgroxind  or  basis,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  the  right  or  the  respon- 
sibility to  say  to  the  President,  you  are  ex- 
ercising an  unconstitutional  power  when  you 
reconunend  this  man  for  this  Job;  and  be- 
catise  we  are  members  of  Congress,  we  have 
a  constitutional  responsibility  to  reject 
yoiir  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Proxmire,  do  you 
have  a  statement? 

Senator  Phoxmuie.  No,  sir.  I  will  wait  for 
the  questioning. 

The  CHAffiMAN.  I  would  like  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  Just  two  very  brief  things. 
Senator  Bennett,  I  think,  brought  out  one 
of  them,  but  as  I  see  it,  the  President  is  the 
appointing  officer  and  we  must  recognize 
that  fact.  Congress  does  not  have  the  right 
to  name  a  person. 

We  can  suggest  but  if  the  President  does 
not  act  on  it.  why,  he  does  not  have  to  act 
on  it.  Ours  is  to  hear  the  man  that  has  been 
named  and  pass  Judgment  on  whether  or 
not  he  is  qualified  for  a  position. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  say  this  about  Dr. 
Burns,  and  I  am  sure  Senator  Proxmire  would 
agree  with  me  on  this;  while  it  is  true  Dr. 
Burns  was  the  intimate  Economic  Advisor  to 
the  President,  I  think  we  all  would  admit 
that  that  did  not  necessarily  tie  his  bands.  I 
recall  that  even  when  he  was  before  us  for 
confirmation,  we  were  not  fully  content  with 
the  progreiis  that  they  were  making  In  their 
game  plan  to  restore  the  economy  to  adequate 
facility,  and  I  remember  that  Dr.  Burns  at 
that  time,  recommended  something  that  was 
not  in  keeping  with  the  thinking  ^parently 
of  the  President.  That  was — rememlier  he  was 
the  first  one  to  advocate  what  he  called,  a 
"Wage  and  Price  Review  Board." 

The  President  did  not  act  on  that  recom- 
mendation for  over  a  year,  not  until  August, 
1971.  eighteen  months  after  Dr.  Burns  was 
designated  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board:  and  my  impression  has  been — I 
Just  throw  this  out  for  what  it  is  worth — Dr. 
Burns  all  along  has  acted,  I  think.  In  a  man- 
ner that  showed  he  was  independent  of  the 
White  Hovise. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  Just  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  made  It  clear  I  have  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Burns  and  I  enthusiastically 


supported  his  appointment  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  However,  I  think 
it  is  one  thing  to  approve  him  and  something 
el.se  to  give  him  three  votes. 

Furthermore,  I  do  think  that  the  fact  is 
that  this  recommendation  on  wage  and  price 
controls  was  also  made  by  Ehrlichman,  Hal- 
deman,  Connally,  other  very  close  political 
afsociates  of  the  President  before  the  Presl- 
de:it  nccepted  it. 

Sen.itor  Bennett.  Connally  was  not  there. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Nevertheless,  Connally 
n-:".de  the  recommendations  before  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  act  on — and  he  did. 

Tne  Chairman.  Well,  I  know  nothing  at«ut 
that.  I  know  nothing  about  the  advice  the 
President  sought  for  making  appointments. 
The  only  thing  I  know,  he  did  not  ask  me 
nbout  it.  r>.nd  I  did  not  direct  him  about  it. 

Senate r  Bennett.  He  did  not  ask  me, 
either. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  can  tell  he  did  not 
.ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
recomme.-;d  somebody  if  he  had  asked  me. 

(Laughter.) 

The  Chairman.  Another  thing,  I  believe 
that  under  the  law  the  board  member  must 
come  fro;n  a  certain  area.  The  law  desig- 
nates certain  areas  so  it  is — while  we  can 
throw  out  these  suggestions,  I  can  throw  out 
some  surrpestions.  I  am  not  sure  I  could  sug- 
gest somebody  In  the  California  area. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Hoadley  is  one  of  the 
ones  I  suggested.  He  is  from  the  Bank  of 
America  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  go  out  there? 

Senator  Proxmire.  He  is  there  now. 

Senator  Bennett.  He  went  out  before  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  Gabriel  Hauge — 

Senator    Proxmire.    No.    Walter    Hoadley. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  Hauge  was  atlll 
up  in  New  York. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  could  not  have 
recommended  him  If  I  had  been  called  on 
iDecause  I  do  not  know  him.  I  am  sure  he 
is  a  good  man. 

Anyhow,  let  me  proceed  then. 

Mr.  Bucher,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  but  not  at  this  moment. 

Weil,  there  is  a  certain  formal  procedure 
that  always  I  like  to  go  through  with  and  get 
done  ns  soC'U  as  possible. 

We  have  your  biographical  sketch,  and 
without  objection,  that  will  be  placed  In  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(Biographical  sketch  of  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher 
follows: ) 

Jeffrey  M.  Bucher 

Home  Addrees:  222  South  Pigueroa  Street, 
#1811,  Los  Angeles,  California  90012.  Tele- 
phone: 485-9386. 

Business  Address:  600  South  Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California  90014.  Telephone: 
624-01 1 1 . 

Date  of  B.rth:  February  9,  1933;  Los  An- 
geles. California. 

Marital  status:  Married,  5  children. 

Admitted  to  Bar:  California,  January  1958; 
U  S.  Supreme  Court,  1965. 

Education:  High  School:  Flintrldge  Pre- 
paratory School,  Pa.sadena.  California,  1950. 

College:  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  A.B.,  1954. 

Law  School :  Standard  University,  Stanford, 
California,  J.D.,  1957. 

Military  Service:  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  1955- 
1963. 

Employment:  1967  to  date — Senior  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  Trust  Division,  United 
California  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Chairman,  Central  Trust  Committee  and 
other  bank  committees  supervising  trust  and 
Investment  activities;  Director,  Western  As- 
set Management  Company,  the  bank's  invest- 
ment counseling  affiliate. 

1957-1959,  1961-67— Vice  President.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Treasurer, 


United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

1959-1961 — Associate,  Stephens,  Jones,  La- 
Fever  and  Smith,  Attorneys,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  General  corporate,  real  estate  and 
probate  practice. 

Membership:  Member,  Los  Angeles  County, 
California  and  American  Bar  Associations; 
American  Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries; 
Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Los  An- 
geles; Trustee.  Plintridge  Preparatory  School 
for  Boys;  Phi  Gamma  Delta  and  Phi  Delta 
Phi. 

Other  Activities:  Co-author,  California 
Bankers  Guide  to  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  (published  by  California  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation); Author,  The  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  In  California  (published  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Barristers  of  the  State  Bar  of  Cali- 
fornia) ;  Lecturer  for  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bar,  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing and  speaker  before  numerous  legal  and 
banking  groups. 

Resumption  or  Testimony 
The  Chairman.  Second,  we  have  your  fi- 
nancial statement.  I  discussed  with  you,  when 
you  came  by  my  office,  the  necessity  for  that, 
and  you  told  me  you  had  already  got  It  and 
t^at  you  would  file  with  the  committee  a 
financial  statement.  That  statement  Is  before 

us  now,  with  your  certification,  from  the 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  O'Con- 
nell — which  is  the  General  Counsel's  opinion 
as  to  the  absence  of  conflict  of  Interests.  I  as- 
sume Mr.  O'Connell  Is  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board? 

The  Chairman.  And  we  do  have  a  certifica- 
tion from  him  that  he  finds  nothing  and  I 
have  checked — I  have  checked  the — I  have 
checked  your  statement,  and  I  certainly  see 
nothing  in  It.  I  Invite  the  other  members  to 
check  it  and.  as  I  explained  to  Mr.  Bucher. 
it  is  available  to  all  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  here  In  this  room,  or  in  the  com- 
mltteeroom. 

After  they  have  had  that  opportunity,  It 
will  be  sealed  and  placed  In  a  safe,  locked-up 
safe,  and  will  be  kept  on  file  during  the  time 
that  you  hold  this  office,  and  for  one  year 
thereafter.  Then  it  will  be  destroyed. 

I  will  ask  you  the  question,  do  you  have 
any  holdings  or  any  interests  In  anything 
which  you  feel  would  constitute  a  conflict  of 
Interests  with  your  holding  this  job? 
Mr.  Bucher.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Now.  If  you  have  a  state- 
ment, would  you  like  to  make  a  statement 
to  us? 

Mr.  Bucher.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
formal  statement.  You  have  my  biography  as 
you  mentioned. 
The  Chairman.  Yes.  Yes.  we  do  have  It. 
I  note  that  the  age  was  given  by  Senator 
Proxmire  that  you  are  39.  I  have  noted  the 
different  connections  that  you  have  had  and 
your  activities  not  only  In  banking  but  In 
all — publications,  for  instance,  the  California 
Bankers'  Guide  to  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code,  published  by  California  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation; that  you  were  author  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  in  California,  published  by 
a  Conference  of  Barristers  otthe  State  Bar  of 
California;  that  you  have  lectured  a  great 
deal;  that  you  have  participated  In  various 
civic  activities,  and  that,  as  I  say.  that  wUl 
be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

By  the  way.  Just  Incidentally,  Senator  Ben- 
nett referred  to  Marriner  Eccles.  Marriner 
Eccles  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Just  a  short  time  before  I  entered  Congress. 
He  was  appointed  In  1936.  and  that  was  done 
following  a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  authorized  by  the  Banking  Act 
of  1935.  or  at  least  by  an  act  of  1935  that 
provided  for  the — there  was  a  Banking  Act  of 
1935. 

Then.  In  1940,  he  was  again  designated  as 
Chairman,  appointed  Chairman  for  four  years 
and  then.  In  1940  was  again  designated  as 
Chairman  and  In  1944  was  reappointed  to  a 


full  14-year  term  and  redesignated  as  Chair- 
man. In  194S-.  President  Truman  appointed 
Mr.  Tom  McKenney.  whom  I  recall  quite  well, 
and  designated  him  as  Chairman. 

Mr.  Eccles  remained  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  until  July  15th.  1951.  when  he  re- 
signed. He  had  15  years  of  service  on  the 
board.  He  was  a  banker,  a  very  able  banker. 
And  I  believe  he  Is  still  In  the  banking  in- 
dustry out  In  Utah. 

Senator  Bennett.  No.  Marriner  Eccles  now 
lives  in  California  and  heads  what  used  to 
be  the  Utah  Construction  Company.  It  may — 
they  may  still  have  the  same  name,  which 
was  the  Eccles  firm  which  participated  as 
one  of  the  six  companies  to  build  the  Boulder 
Dam.  the  Hoover  Dam,  and  Is  now  engaged 
In  construction  around  the  world. 

Marriner,  In  his  eighties,  is  still  the  active 
head. 

The  Chairman.  I'm  glad  to  have  that  In- 
formation. 
I   have   letters   from   him   Infrequently.   I 

know  he  still  maintains  a  great  Interest 

Senator  Bennett.  It's  his  brother,  George 
Eccles,  whom  you  have  met  who  Is  head  of 
the  banking  department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  But  I  knew  Marriner 
quite  well  and  I  do  still  have  letters  from 
him  from  time  to  time. 

Anyhow.  I  believe  that's  all  that  we  have 
to  get  Into  the  record  on  a  formal  basis. 
Senator  Proxmire? 

Senator   Proxmire.  Can   you   tell    us  how 
you  learned  you  were  being  considered  for 
the    appointment    to    the    Federal    Reserve 
Board? 
Mr.  Bucher.  Yes. 

I  was  Informed  of  that  by  a  representative 
from  the  White  House. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Did  you  seek  the  ap- 
pointment or  were  you  recommended  for  it? 
Mr.  Bucher.  I  did  not  seek  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  were  recommend- 
ed for  It? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  really  don't  know  how  the 
name  came  up. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Could  you  Identify  the 
persons  recommending  you  for  the  Job? 

Mr.  Bucher.  No.  I  cannot  identify  persons 
recommending  me  for  the  job.  I  can  identify 
the  person  who  contacted  me. 

Senator  Proxmire.  No.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  people  who  recommended  you.  You  have 
no  Idea?  You  were  never  told  by  anyone? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  have  never  been  formally 
told. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  about  Informally 
told? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  know  some  people  who  were 
contacted.  I  think  that's  a  Ijetter  way  of 
putting  it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Are  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  of  San  Diego? 
Mr.  Bucher.  No.  sir,  I  am  not. 
Senator  Proxmire.  To  your  knowledge  has 
Mr.  Smith  contacted  anyone  in  support  of 
your  nomination  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board? 

Mr.  Bucher.  To  my  knowledge,  no.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  he  did.  I  know  nothing 
that  would  Indicate  that  he  did. 

Senator  Proxmire.  As  you  know,  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  for 
14  years  and  non-renewable. 

You  mentioned  something  about  this  in 
your  opening  statement.  If  confirmed  can 
you  assure  this  Committee  that  you  will 
serve  out  your  full  14-year  term? 

Mr.  Bucher.  It  is  definitely  my  present 
Intention  to  serve  a  full  term,  yea,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Should  you  serve  the 
full  14-year  term  I  believe — you  will  be  63 
years  old.  And  at  the  peak  of  your  career. 

Would  you  intend  at  that  time  to  return 
to  the  commercial  banking  Industry? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  have  no  Intent  in  that  re- 
gard at  this  point,  no.  sir.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  14  years  and  I  have  made  no  plans 
beyond  that  point  In  time. 


Senator  Proxmire.  Wouldn't  It  be  logical 
that  this  would  be  what  you  would  do? 

I  am  56.  by  my  lights.  At  that  time  you 
win  be  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  will  say  off  the  record  I 
hope  I  am  in  the  condition  you  are  when  I 
am  over  fifty. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  very  flattered.  I 
hope  you  won't  have  to  resort  to  hair  trans- 
plants. 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  have  to  be  honest  with  you. 
I  do  not  have  any  plans.  To  me  that  is  a 
very  long  time.  I  am  looking  forward,  if  con- 
firmed by  this  Committee  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate, to  devoting  my  full  efforts  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  really  have  not  made 
any  plans  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  made  no 
commitments. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  would  you  feel 
about  pledging  categorically  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  under  no  circumstances  would 
you  return  to  the  commercial  banking  in- 
dustry following  your  service  with  the 
Federal? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  don't  think — we  have 
no  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Then  he  can  say  yes  or 
no  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  Im-/ 
proper. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  not  saying  he 
should.  Of  course  other  members  of  the 
Committee  can  vote  tor  this  nominee  on  any 
basis  they  want  to.  If  he  doesn't  want  to 
say  this,  that's  what  I  would  expect.  If  he 
does.  I  think  that  would  have  a  grreat  effect. 
The  Chairman.  I  just  don't  think  a  per- 
son should  be  required  to  look  ahead  14 
years  and  promise  that  he  will  or  will  not 
do  any  particular  thing  about  that.  I  have 
been  In  a  campaign  down  in  Alabama.  Some 
of  my  good  friends  asked  me,  will  you  run 
again  after  this  term?  I  said,  well,  I  won't 
answer  a  question  like  that  at  all.  I  don't— 
I  just  don't  think  It's  proper. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Yes. 
Well,  as  I  say  I  certainly  am  not  forcing 
the  nominee  to  do  anything  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  No.  But  you  asked  him 
categorically. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  he  can  say  no. 
That's  It.  I  think  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  will  all  accept  that  as  the 
kind  of  answer  they  would  expect  sis  logical. 
I  would  hope  he  would  answer  the  other 
way.  I  won't  press  It. 

As  Indicated  In  my  opening  remarks.  Mr. 
Bucher,  the  United  California  Bank  lost  (48 
million  through  its  Swiss  subsidiary  in  an 
ill-fated  attempt  to  corner  the  international 
cocoa  market.  Do  you  think  {.peculation  is 
a  proper  market  to  be  In? 
Mr.  Bucher.  No,  I  do  not. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  think  the  offi- 
cials of  your  bank  acted  properly  In  per- 
mitting the  Swiss  subsidiary  to  engage  in 
commodity  speculation? 

Mr.  Bucher.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
not.  as  I  have  said  before  to  other  people 
and  to.  I  believe,  some  of  your  representa- 
tives; I  was  not  involved  in  the  decision  to 
acquire  the  subsidiary.  I  was  not  involved  in 
the  management  or  the  investment-making 
decisions  In  that  connection,  nor  with  re- 
gard to  the  liquidation. 

I  can.  from  secondhand,  say  thivt  I  un- 
derstand some  facts  about  the  situation.  It 
was  In  the  public  press.  It  was  well  known. 
I  have  heard  it  discussed. 

My  understanding  was  that  that  specula- 
tion was  not  authorized  by  the  management 
of  United  California  Bank.  That  speculation 
was  undertaken  by  the  management  of  the 
subsidiary  with  the  express  statement  to 
them  previously  by  management  of  the  bank 
that  they  should  not  participate  In  com- 
modity  speculation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Don't  you  think  there 
is  a  lack  of  effective  responsibility  with  the 
officials  of  your  bank?  Or  do  you  think  the 
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officials  of  your  bank  were  negligent  in  not 
adequately  supervising  the  activities  of  the 
Swiss  subsidiary? 

Shouldn't  this  have  been  known?  Shouldn't 
you  have  had  a  method  by  which  you  co\ild 
determine  whether  this  enormous  invest- 
ment of  $48  million  or  more  was  being  made 
an  that  you  could  Uedtle — it  could  be  decided 
not  by  yoii  but  by  thcee  responsible  in  your 
bank  for  this  kind  of  commitment? 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  think  the  "oest  answer  I  can 
give  you  is  that  I  am  not  really  familiar 
enough  with  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
our  international  division,  either  now  or  dur- 
ing that  period,  to  be  able  to  ipeculate  how 
much  contact  there  was;  and  without  that 
knowledge.  I  think  it's  difficult  for  ne  to 
make  a  judpment  r-n  necligence. 

Senator  Proxmike.  How  is  it  possible  for 
a  scheme  of  this  magnitude  to  be  carried 
on  without  the  top  management  knowing 
about   it? 

Mr.  BucHFR.  I  really  can't  answ-?r  that. 
Again.  I  have  to  say — and  I  don't  want  to 
make  a  speculation  without  the  facts.  That's 
what  would  concern  me  if  I  were  to  answer 
your  question  directly.  Please  forgive  mc  — 
Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  make  sure  I 
understand  what  you  are  suying: 

You  are  saying  ycu  don't  know  about  it 

,but  are  you  telling  me  that  the  bank  should 

have  known  about  it  and  should  have  had 

a  iriethod  of  determining  whether  this  kind 

of  large  commitment  was  being  made? 

Mr.  BvcHFR.  What  I  am  saying  is  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  and  new  much  effort 
was  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  this  sub- 
sidiary. If  it  was  a  very  high  level  of  super- 
vision and  this  event  took  place  in  spite  of 
that,  then  I  would  have  to  comment  the 
bank  did  everything  they  could  under  the 
circumstances  and  within  a  situation  where 
they  trusted  some  people  who  went  astray. 
That's  why  I  can't  answer  directly. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Isn't  it  true  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Bank  is  also  the  Chairman  of 
the  Swiss  subsidiary? 

Mr.  BucHFR.  1  believe  that  was  trtie. 
Senator     Proxmire.     Shouldn't     he     have 
known  about  it? 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  have  to  go  back  and  say  I 
don't  know  how  much  contact  he  had  with 
the  bank. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
One    of    your   bank's   vice   presidents    was 
quoted    in   the   press   as   saying,   "You   win 
some,  you  lose  some,"  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  $48  million  loss. 

Does  that  reflect  your  management 
philosophy? 

Mr.  BucHER.  No,  sir.  it  does  not. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Did  you  at  any  time 
know  or  suspect  that  something  was  wrong 
with  your  bank's  subsidiary?  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  this  particular  incident,  but  In 
any  other  way? 

Mr.  BiJCHER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  'Vou  know  that  in 
February  of  1970,  six  months  before  your 
bank's  Swiss  subsidiary  failed,  that  your 
bank  ordered  the  reimbursement  of  its  Swiss 
subsidiary  for  $2>2  million  by  using  un- 
registered stocks? 

Mr.  BucHER.  No.  sir,  I  did  not  know  that. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  think  it's  proper 
for  a  bank  to  advise  its  customers  to  invest 
in  unregistered  stock? 

Mr.  BucHER.  Generally  in  fne  areas  in 
which  I  have  dealt,  that  would  not  be  the 
type  of  recommendation  that  I  wotild  tend 
to  favor.  Circumstances  I  think  would  have 
to  be  looked  at  in  each  case  but  certainly 
In  the  investment  activities  in  which  I  was 
Involved,  and  of  course  these  are  of  a  fi- 
duciary nature,  unregistered  stock  would 
not  be  a  type  of  Investment  I  would 
recommend. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  articles  from  The  WaU  Street  Journal 
dealing  with  this  matter  which  set  forth  the 
details  and  facts.  I  ask  you  to  look  them  over 


and  if  you  would  approve,  I  would  appreciate 
them  being  placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  haven't  any  objection  to 
their  being  placed  In  the  record. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  think  they  are  Irrele- 
vant. I  think  this  whole  line  of  questioning 
is  irrelevant.  The  witness  has  indicated  that 
as  Trust  Officer  of  the  Bank  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  Swiss  sub- 
sidiary. But  if  the  Chairman — if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  feel  better  if 
these  are  in  the  record,  it's  all  right  with 
me. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Now,  Western  Bancor- 

poration 

The  Chairman.  No  objection.  They  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Proxmire.  — is  the  apparent  parent 
corporation? 

Mr.  Bocher.  That's  right. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Can  you  describe  the 
size  of  this  bank  holding  company,  the  total 
number  of  banks  it  owns,  the  total  nximber 
of  banks  under  its  control,  number  of  states 
it  operates  in? 

Mr.  Bucher.  Some  of  these  are  going  to  be 
estimates.   Senator.   The   dcpoflts,  I  believe, 
are  in  the  $12  billion  range. 
Senator  Proxmire.  $12  billion? 
Mr.  Eucher.  Yes. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  BucHER.  That  is  not  the  largest  bank 
holding  company   in    the   country,   I  might 
add. 

Senator  Proxmire.  But  it  is  the  largest 
multibank  holding  company. 

Mr.  BucHER.  Bank  of  America  Is  larger. 
Also,  they  have  some  23  banks.  They  have — 
I  would  guess  some  600  banking  offices. 

Sen.itor  Proxmire.  Bank  of  America  is  not 
a  multibank  holding  company  you  operate  in 
a  number  of  states. 
Mr.  BvcHER.  In  11  states,  that  is  right. 
Senator  Proxmire.  This  Western  Bancor- 
poration  is  one  of  the  few  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  operate  across  state  lines. 

Do  you  see  any  problems  in  Interstate 
banking  on  the  part  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  BvcHER.  Not  per  se.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  competition  and  I  believe  In  the 
antitrust  laws  and  I  think  the  test  in  the 
situation  is,  certainly  one  of  the  significant 
tests  should  be  the  competitive  factor. 

I  don't  want  to  say  categorically  that  I 
think  crossing  state  lines  is  bad  from  that 
standpoint. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  then,  do  you  think 
that  other  bank  holding  companies  should 
be  given  the  same  privilege  being  enjoyed  by 
the  Western  Bancorporation  with  respect  to 
interstate  banking? 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  the 
facts  of  each  case.  Senator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  does  that  mean? 
What  criteria  would  you  provide? 

Mr.  BircHER.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
look  at  the  facts  of  the  case  that  would  be 
presented  and  I  think  It  would  vary  depend- 
ing upon  the  circumstances.  I  think  the 
competitive  factor  would  be  very  Important. 
Senator  Proxmire.  There  Is  a  prohibition  in 
the  law  as  I  understand  it,  now,  against  inter- 
state banking  by  multibank  holding  com- 
panies. Would  you  favor  lifting  that  pro- 
hibition? 

Mr.  BtTCHER.  No,  I  wouldn't  without  cer- 
tainly considering  all  the  factors  Involved. 
I  am  not  aware  of  all  the  factors  that  mipht 
be  presented. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  nonbanking  activ- 
ities are  performed  by  Western  Bancorptora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bucher.  How  would  you  define  non- 
banking.  Senator? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  thpse  that  didn't 
have  to  do  with  the  direct  functions  of 
borrowing  and  lending  and  so  forth. 

Is  It  engaged  in  any  kind  of  service  opera- 
tion, any  kind  of  manufacturing  operation, 
any  kind  of  operation  of  this  kind? 


Mr.  Bucher.  Of  course,  banking  is  a  serv- 
ice business. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  right.  That  is 
a  good  point.  I  am  talking  about  any  kind 
of  nonborrowing  or  lending  service. 

Mr.  Bucher.  Of  course,  the  trust  activity 
is  a  nonlending.  Our  Investment  counselling 
part  of  trust  is  a  nonlending  activity.  We 
provide  payroll  services,  which  as  you  know, 
is  quite  uniform  throughout  the  banking 
business  as  a  service  being   provided. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Computer  services? 

Mr.  Bucher.  Pardon? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Computer  services? 

Mr.  Bucher.  We  do  not  provide  computer 
services  as  such  through  an  affiliate  as  some 
banks  do.  Certainly  a  part  of  the  payroll 
service  is  offering  computer  time. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  about  insurance? 

Mr.  Bucher.  No,  sir.  We  do  have  mortgage 
banking  divisions  which  are  not  separate 
companies.  They  are  part  of  one  of  the  banks. 
That  has  been  that  way  for  some  time. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Does  Western  Bancor- 
poration have  plans  for  engaging  in  future 
nonbanking  activties? 

Mr.  Bucher.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  view  of  your  associa- 
tion with  the  nation's  largest  multi  bank 
holding  company,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
kind  of  conflict  of  interest  which  I  have  raised 
here?  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  a 
serious  conflict  of  interest  in  regulating  bank 
holding  companies? 

Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  bank  holding  company  might  be 
eager  to  expand  Into  a  nonbanking  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  firms  already  in  that 
business  might  petition  the  Board  to  prevept 
the  bank  holdng  company  from  expanding 
into  their  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  could  you, 
as  one  who  has  been  so  closely  identified,  how 
can  you  render  an  Impartial  judgment  which 
would  be  fair  to  both  parties  in  view  of  your 
close  association  with  the  largest  multi  bank 
holding  company  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Bucher.  The  best  answer  I  can  give 
you  is  that  I  am  not  going  on  the  board  In 
any  regard  as  a  representative  of  banking, 
bankers,  or  bank  holding  companies. 

I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  about  my  at- 
titude with  regard  to  this  type  of  situation 
should  I  be  confirmed  and  become  a  member 
of  the  board. 

I  feel  my  background  In  banking.  Inci- 
dentally, It  has  been  broader  than  trust 
work,  quite  a  bit  broader  than  that,  that 
is  only  the  most  recent  position  I  have 
held — I    feel    that    background    can    be 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  ahead,  and  expand 
on  that. 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  was  with  the  bank's 
law  division  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
was  prior  to — prior  to  1967,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, I  was  involved  in  a  lot  of  different 
functions  as  their  representative  in  nego- 
tiating loan  agreements,  working  with  the 
commercial  department.  Installment  credit 
department,  real  estate  loan  department, 
In  almost  every  activity  they  were  involved 
with  because  there  are  legal  aspects  to  all 
of   these. 

I  was  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  bank 
and  in  this  capacity,  I  worked  with  loan 
committees.  I  feel  I  have  a  very  sound 
grounding  In  banking  from  all  aspects. 

I  don't  claim  to  be  all  knowing.  Senator, 
but  I  think  I  have  a  very  good  feel  for  all 
aspects  of  the  commercial  bank. 

I  was  saying  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 
representative  of  banking  or  bank  holding 
companies.  I  can  assure  you  of  that,  now. 
My  voting  record.  If  I  am  confirmed — I  know 
will  be  proof  of  that  to  everyone.  I  hope 
to  you. 
I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  tell  you 

that  Is  what  my  attitude  is.  With  regard 

Senator  Pxoxmirx.  We  are  in  a  difficult 
position  here,  as  I  am  sure  you  can  appre- 
ciate. 
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You  obviously  have  impressed  members  of 
the  committee.  You  have  bad  a  chance  to 
talk  with  them  privately,  many  of  them. 
You  go  on — All  we  can  judge  is  on  the  basis 
of  what  you  have  done.  This  is  otir  only 
crack  at  your  14-year  service  on  the  board. 
You  don't  come  back  in  two,  four,  six  years 
f'.r  confirmation.  You  are  on  for  14  years. 
Most  of  us  will  be  in  the  grave  by  then.  If 
not  in  the  grave,  at  least  in  the  political 
grave. 

This  is  the  only  chance  we  have  to  deter- 
mine policies  of  the  board  for  the  next  14 
years  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  So  while 
you  can  give  us  this  kind  of  assurance,  we 
have  to  make  a  judgment  based  on  what  you 
have  done  so  far. 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  understand  that.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  as 
long  as  you  wish.        , 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  1933  Congress  passed 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  which  separated  com- 
mercial banking  from  investment  banking, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons,  as  you  well 
know,  was  due  to  the  inherent  conflict  of 
interests  between  a  bank's  investment  bank- 
ing activities  and  its  commercial  banking  ac- 
tivities. 

As  tlie  financial  debacle  of  the  early  thir- 
ties shows,  many  banks  sold  worthless  stocks 
and  bonds  to  their  customers. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:   As  a 
matter  of  general  philosophy,  do  you  support 
the  strict  separation  of  commercial  banking 
and  Investment  banking? 
Mr.  Bucher.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Proxmire.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Issues  to  face  the  banking  industry  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over  the  next  ten 
years  is  whether  a  similar  conflict  of  interest 
exists  between  a  bank's  trust  department 
and  its  commercial  lending  activities. 

For  example,  if  a  bank  has  a  substantial 
equity  in  trust  accounts  and  the  company 
were  in  trouble,  it  might  be  tempted  to  res- 
cue it  through  the  commercial  loan  depart- 
ment, or  the  reverse  might  be  true. 

This  trust  department  might  invest  In  a 
company's  stock  In  order  to  shore  up  the 
shaky  loan  made  by  Its  trust  department.  Do 
you  think  there  is  a  conflict  or  danger  In 
combining  these  two  functions? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  think  those  two  functions 
must  remain  separate.  I  think  there  Is  no 
question  about  that.  I  think  In  most  Insti- 
tutions, financial  Institutions,  where  they 
are  a  part  of  the  same  corporate  structvire, 
they  are  In  fact,  as  a  practical  matter,  sep- 
arate. That  has  been  true  In  the  organiza- 
tions in  California. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  Is  reassuring  to 
make  that  assertion,  but  as  I  say,  there  is  the 
conflict.  After  all,  you  have  common  owner- 
ship. They  are  separate  only  in  the  sense  you 
have  separate  departments  and  separate  peo- 
ple. They  are  under  the  same  management 
and  have  the  same  Incentive  to  prevent  loss 
and  increase  profits  as  long  as  you  permit 
this  operation.  There  Is  a  constant  tendency 
for  conflicts  to  develop. 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  would  agree  there  are  po- 
tential conflicts  and  that  is  why  I  think  It 
is  so  Important  they  be  separated.  I  don't 
feel,  however,  that  corporate  separation  is 
necessarily  absolutely  Important  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  think  as  long  as  the  operations  are 
run  separately,  as  long  as  the  officers  who 
are  responsible  understand  the  potential 
conflict,  and  do  take  every  step  to  avoid  It, 
which  I  do  believe  is  a  fact,  then  I  am  not 
concerned. 

Senator  Proxmke.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  way  Congress  can  assure  this  is  to 
have  the  kind  of  surgical  operation  that  the 
Glass  Steagall  Act  represented  with  respect 
to  commercial  and  development  banking,  a 
clean  separation. 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  the  Senator  now 
offer  a  bill  to  forbid  banks  to  have  trust 
defiartments? 
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Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
thinking  of  the  future  member  of  the  fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  who  wUl  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  this.  I  want  to  see  if  there 
Is  some  other  way  we  can  do  it.  I  may  very 
well  do  that. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  put  it  clearly  and 
state  you  feel  there  must  be  a  surgical 
separation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  object  to  that.  When  I 
ask  a  question,  it  doesn't  mean  I  espouse  the 
implication  of  that  question.  I  am  trj-ing  to 

draw 

Senator  Bennett.  Who  else  does? 
Senator  Proxmire.  1  am  trying  to  draw  the 
nominee    out    to    find    out    how      he    feels 
about  it. 

Senator  Brock.  He  has  answered. 
Senator  Proxmire.  You  fellows  do  this  on 
your  own  time.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  you. 
If  he  wants  to  answer — if  my  time  Is  up — I 
will  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  at  this  point  put  a 
little  levity  into  this  thing.  The  Banking  Act 

of  1933.  the  Grass-Steagall  Act 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  that  cor- 
rection out  of  respect 

Senator  Proxmire.  If  the  Chairman  would 

yield 

The    Chairman.    He    was    a    friend    from 

Alabama 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  the  first  time  In 
a  long  time  that  I  have  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing too  little  gall. 
Senator  Bennett.  Probably  the  last. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Thanks. 
Senator  Bennett.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
tl.e  Senator  finish  his  questions. 

The  Chairman.  That's  all  right.  I  told 
Miss  Chase  not  to  call  time. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  will  be  another  few 
minutes. 

Let  me  take  a  specific  example.  The  trust 
department  of  your  bank  under  your  man- 
agement owned  nearly  5000  shares  In  Lock- 
heed. At  the  same  time  the  bank's  loan  de- 
partment loaned  Lockheed  $21  million  under 
the  government  guarantee  agreement.  Do  you 
think  a  decision  of  your  bank  to  take  part 
In  the  Lockheed  loan  was  Influenced  by  the 
fact  that  your  trust  department  has  such  a 
sizeable  equity  Interest  In  the  company? 
Mr.  Bucher.  No,  I  do  not. 
Senator  Proxmire.  You  don't? 
Mr.  Bucher.  Were  those  shares  that  you 
refer  to  held  In  discretionary  accounts? 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  received  a  question- 
naire from  the  bank  last  year  and  It  didn't 
Indicate  whether  these  were  discretionary 
or  not. 

Mr.  Bucher.  If  it  Is,  the  questionnaire  usu- 
ally sent  out,  they  do  define  which  it  Is.  My 
venture  would  be  those  are  discretionary  ac- 
counts, meaning  somebody  else  directed  the 
Investment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  would  mean  that 
under  those  circumstances  there  is  no  con- 
flict of  Interest? 

Mr.  Bucher.  Under  any  there  are — under 
your  question,  I  don't  believe  there  would 
have  been  either,  because  of  the  way  we  sep- 
arate the  department*.  But  my  feeling  would 
be,  from  my  knowledge  of  our  portfolios,  that 
those  were  directed  by  a  third  party,  which 
would  be  an  added  factor  as  far  as  the  sep- 
aration. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  see,  here  Is  the 
difficulty  we  have:  It  seems  that  when  a 
bank  gets  as  much  as  $20  million  into  a  com- 
pany like  Lockheed,  and  they  indicate  they 
so  desperately  and  urgently  need  additional 
funds  In  order  to  keep  their  head  above 
water,  then  isn't  there  a  temptation  to  go 
ahead,  to  be  members  of  the  team  although 
your  trust  department  is  separate,  a  tempta- 
tion is  there,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Bucher.  People  might  speculate  In  the 
abstract  that  there  cotild  be  such  a  tempta- 
tion. Prom  the  practical  operation,  certainly 


in  United  California  Bank,  that  would  not 
be  the  case. 

Senator  Brock.  Was  there  a  new  issue  of 
stock?  Was  this  a  new  issue  of  stock,  a  recent 
i.^sue  Lockheed  put  out? 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  wasn't  an  issue  of 
stock. 

Senator  Brock.  Any  purchase  of  stock  by 
the  trust  department  wouldn't  be  from  Lock- 
heed providing  them  funds.  They  wouldn't 
be  assisting  Lockheed. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  there  was  $12»/2 
million  of  additional  loans.  That's  what  I  was 
asking.  I  don't  think  I  had  any  question  with 
respect  to  what  stock  were  Issued. 

Mr.  Bucher.  My  understanding  was  yes, 
you  were  indicating  that  we  were — the  trust 
department  might  be  supplying  capital.  I 
think  the — Senator  Brock's  question  is 
whether  that  would  provide  capital.  Of 
course,  the  answer  is  no.  The  stock  would  to 
purchased  on  the  market. 

Senator  Proxmire.  No.  It  was  the  other 
way  around. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  your  question 
to  be  do  you  think  that  your  trust  depart- 
ment would  be — that  the  bank  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  reason  of  the  fact — I  mean,  that 
there  might  be  a  conflict  of  interests  to  the 
trust  department  and  the  bank,  when  the 
bank  made  this  additional  loan,  because  of 
the  bank's  interest,  ownership  of  an  interest 
In   the   Lockheed   Company. 

Mr.  Bucher.  Then  you  are  talking  the  other 
way.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying. 
My  answer  would  be  the  same. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  get  back.  We 
had  an  Interruption,  and  you  didn't  give 
your  philosophy  on  the  surgical  separation 
of  the  trust  department  from  banking.  I  may 
or  may  not  take  one  position  or  the  other.  I 
want  to  know  what  your  position  is. 

Mr.  Bucher.  If  I  were  to  be  confirmed.  I 
would  be  serving  in  a  capacity  quite  a  bit 
different  than  I  have  before.  I  have  said  that 
I  thought  I  can  make  use  of  my  knowledge 
from  practical  operations  of  commercial 
banks.  I  have  also  said  that  I  have— I  am 
committing  to  you  that  I  have  no  predeter- 
mined ideas  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of 
bank  regulations,  the  subject  which  we  are 
discussing.  My  answer  would  have  to  be  that 
I— as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
would  ask  for  all  the  facts,  would  sort  the 
facts.  I  have  already  said  to  you  that  I  feel  1 
believe  in  competition.  I  believe  in  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  think  this  Is  an  Important  as- 
pect. I  would  have  to  look  at  those  facts  and 
make  a  consideration.  I  don't  believe  It 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  make  a  philo- 
sophical expression  at  this  point  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Proxmire.  As  a  former  trust  of- 
ficial, how  can  we  exp)ect  you  to  render  an 
Impartial  judgment,  should  the  matter  that 
I  refer  to  with  respect  to  Lockheed  loans 
and  your  former  bank  come  before  the  Fed? 
Mr.  BtTCHER.  As  far  as  any  matters  relating 
to  my  Xormer  association,  my  mental  atti- 
tude Is  such  that  I  have  already — it  is  ex- 
pressed. That  Is  that  I  would  have  an  open 
mind.  Directly  related  to  UCB  or  to  Western 
Bank  Corporation,  however,  because  of  what 
other  people  might  think,  I  would  venture 
that  the  proper  action  for  me  to  take  would 
be  to  abstain  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years 
on  matters  that  are  directly  affecting  those 
companies,  and  if  a  Lockheed  matter  directly 
affecting  UCB  were  to  arise  before  the  board 
within  the  next  two  years,  I  would  venture 
that  abstaining  would  be  the  proper  action. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Why  do  you  limit  It  to 
two  years?  If  a  Lockheed  matter  shotild  arise 
dtiring  14  years  of  service,  why  wouldn't  you 
abstain? 

Mr.  Bucher.  The  reason  for  it  is  not  what 
my  mental  attitude  is.  The  reason  for  it 
would  be  what  other  people  might  think.  I 
would  be  concerned  about  anyone  having 
the  impression  I  was  influenced  by  my  past. 
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Senator  Pkoxmire.  Why  wouldn't  they  have 
It  five  years  from  now? 

Mr.  BucHiM.  It  Is  purely  an  arbitrary 
thought.  I  can't  promise  you  that  the  opinion 
will  change.  But  I  think  maybe  It  would  be 
less  of  a  chance  alter  I  had  shown  my  Im- 
partiality in  my  voting  records  on  the  board 
after  a  couple  of  years.  There  would  be  less 
chance  that  anyone  might  even  suspect  that 
I  would  be  Influenced  by  my  previous  Job. 

Senator  PnoxMiRE.  Let  me  shift  gears  and 
get  into  another  area  concerning  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  Is  the  area  of  housing. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  about  a  disturbing  meeting  of  in- 
ternational economists  at  Montreal  yester- 
day. Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph  on  it. 
"Prospects  are  dim  for  getting  chronic 
worldwide  inflation  under  control,  judging 
from  the  gloomy  session  of  the  economists 
here.  The  economists  presented  a  picture 
of  persistent,  almost  unrelieved,  upward 
price  pressure,  while  unemployment  re- 
mained stubbornly  high.  The  only  exception 
was  the  U.S.,"  where  Mr.  Stein  said.  "The  re- 
vival of  price  pressure  in  the  U.S.  is  becom- 
ing a  source  of  concern." 

My  problem  is  this.  You  have  had  experi- 
ence, as  I  understand  it.  in  teaching  hous- 
ing law  and  so  forth,  and  you  have  thought 
about  this  matter.  How  do  we  go  about  this 
very  dlfBcult  problem  of  trying  to  insulate 
housing  from  a  monetary  restraint  designed 
to  restrain  inflation?  In  the  past,  it's  been  a 
Tlc'tim  and  a  terrific  victim  of  monetary 
restraint.  In  the  '66-'67  period,  housing 
■tarts  went  down  below  a  million  because 
they  are  so  sensitive  to  high  Interest.  What 
can  you  tell  us  about  this  as  one  who  has 
been  concerned  about  housing  and  replaces, 
Incldentlally,  Governor  Malsel  on  the  board 
In  this  area. 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  share  your  concern  about 
housing.  I  am  very  disturbed  about  the  effect 
that  tight  money  has  had  on  both  housing 
and  financing  of  local  governments. 

I  dont  think  anyone  has  come  up  with  the 
answer  that  universally  Is  accepted  as  the 
word  as  far  as  housing — 'the  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  concerned.  There  have  been  pro- 
posals that  I  think  should  be  looked  at  fur- 
ther, and  I  think  make  a  lot  of  sense.  One  of 
them  Is  to  find  a  way  during  these  credit 
crunch  periods  to  channel  capital  from  other 
areas. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  for  an  adjust- 
ment In  the  Investment  tax  credit,  for  In- 
stance, whereby  funds  that  would  have  other- 
wise flowed  Into  capital  spending  might  be 
available  for  housing  to  relieve  the  pressure. 
I  don't  purport  to  know  the  answer.  I  am 
not  sure  anybody  does. 

Senator  Proxmire.  One  of  the  other  gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  sug- 
gested reserve  requirements.  In  other  words. 
If  a  bank  puts  Its  funds  into  the  housing 
area,  the  reserve  requirements  would  be 
eased: 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  am  aware  of  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  do  you  feel  about 
that  approach? 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  know  It  as  a  theory.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  In  depth. 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  make 
an  answer  specifically. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  about  the  proposal 
that  some  of  vis  have  been  urging  very 
strongly  in  fact  Is  passed  by  this  committee, 
of  permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
have  the  discretion  under  these  circum- 
stances, not  only  to  Invest  In  government 
securities,  but  in  housing  obligations? 

Mr.  BUCHER.  Well,  of  course,  now  they 
have  Federal  agencies  which  has  an  indirect 
effect. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  open  market.  I  am  talking  about  direct 
purchase. 

Mr.  BucHER.  This  Is  something  that  I  would 
again  have  to  say  that  I  would  have  to  learn 


more  about  before  I  would  become  directly 
involved. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  hope  this  is  an 
area  where  you  would  be  able  to  come  on 
the  board  with  a  fresh,  vigorous  viewpoint. 
This  area  is  so  important,  where  you  have 
had  some  experience.  ' 

Mr.  BucHER.  Senator,  I  am  from  California. 
California  Is  a  gigantic  housing  market.  I 
have  seen  first  hand  the  effects  of  credit 
crunch  on  housing  and  on  people.  Believe 
me.  I  would  be  very  Interested  in  this  area. 
Senator  Proxmire.  For  months  we  have 
been  waiting  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
housing  study.  It  has  now  arrived,  and  it 
Includes  few  recommendations  for  action 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  take,  the  board 
largely  limits  Itself  to  what  other  agencies 
can  do.  What  Important  steps  to  help  us 
meet  your  housing  goals  can  the  reserve 
system  take? 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  think  we  have  covered  this 
to  .some  extent  in  a  prior  question.  I  know 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  concern,  and 
I  share  that  concern  about  engaging  in  proj- 
ects which  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  role 
of  monetary  policy.  This  is  why  It  becomes 
a  difficult  question.  It  Is  the  balancing  of  the 
role  as  the  monetary  policymaker,  in  effect, 
with  other  responsibilities,  and  I  know  that 
is  what  concerns  the  Fed.  I  know  they  are 
concerned  also  about  housing,  very  deeply 
so.  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  at  this  point 
that  I  know  the  answer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  see  the  problem 
with  this  is  that  our  central  bank  the  Fed 
seems  to  be  all  alone  In  the  world.  Almost  ev- 
ery major  banking  system  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  Fed.  can  and  does  assist  hoilslng  or 
other  sectors  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  adverse  influence  of  tight  money.  But 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  continues  to  op- 
pose that.  Your  view.  I  take  it,  is  that  you 
would  have  to  study  this,  that  you  recognize 
it  as  a  problem,  especially  since  you  come 
from  California  where  you  have  a  big  housing 
need,  and  an  enormous  housing  market,  but 
that  you  don't  have  any  settled  views. 

Mr.  BucHER.  I  do  not  have  any  settled 
views  at  this  point. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion, and  then  I  will  yield. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  point  would  the 
Senator — off  the  record,  please. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Senator  Proxmire.  My  final  questions  are 
these  and  I  wUl  ask  them  together  and  you 
can  made  one  response. 

The  1970  amendments  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Act  engendered  much  controversy.  The 
board  Is  required  to  make  decisions  and  set 
limits  on  bank  holding  companies  and 
subsidiaries. 

First.  I  want  to  know  do  you  have  any 
views  on  the  steps  the  board  has  taken  to 
implement  these  amendments?  Secondly,  is 
the  board  going  too  fast  or  too  slow  in  au- 
thorizing permissible  activities,  and  finally 
has  the  board  been  too  restrictive  In  the  ac- 
tivities the  board  has  permitted? 

Mr.  BUCHER.  I  think  to  give  a  proper  an- 
swer to  that,  I  would  have  to  do  more  than 
I  have  done  to  this  point  and  that  is  to  read 
excerpts  from  articles  in  financial  newspa- 
pers with  regard  to  rulings  from  time  to  time. 
Your  questions  ask  me  to  give  critical  an- 
swers or  at  least  I  would  want  to  have  well 
thought  out  answers  with  respect  to  your 
questions.  I  really  don't  feel  that  I  have 
enough  background  knowledge  nor  enough 
Information  of  the  specific— I  certainly  un- 
derstand generally  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
I  understand  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  but  I  think  It  would  be  unwise  for 
me  to  give  a  specific  answer  In  view  of  my — 
the  fact  that  I  really  don't  have  the  back- 
ground on  the  cases  that  you  are  referring 
to. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  follow  up  by 
asking  whether  or  not  you  support  the  Hunt 
Committee  recommendations — that  regula- 
tion Q  be  gradually  phased  out? 


Mr.  BucHER.  I  would  have  to  study  that 
further.  The  Hunt  Commission  report  has 
many,  many  recommendations.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  Q  recommendations  with 
regard  to  Q  applying  to  all  Intermediaries,  is 
that  the  point  you  are  making? 
Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUCHER.  I  think  I  would  have  to 

Senator  Proxmire.  Commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loans. 

Mr.  BucHER.  As  I  say,  I  want  to  answer  your 
questions  directly,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
answering  where  I  haven't  seen  the  back- 
ground material  and  specifics  and  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  I  think  that  should  be 
deferred. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  these  last 
questions  that  Senator  Proxmire  has  asked, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  that  is  a 
very — Is  a  matter  of  Importance.  I  was  about 
to  say  of  real  concern  but  I  don't  want  to 
be  construed  as  necessarily  criticizing  any- 
thing that  has  been  done.  But  the  language 
of  the  ones  in  the  multi-holding  company 
said  that  any  activity  that  a  bank  could 
undertake  would  have  to  be  closely,  as  I  re- 
call, closely  related  to  banking.  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  any  ruling,  any  deci- 
sion made  but  I  think  some  people  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  the — if  they  are  giving 
sufficient  attention  to  that  wording  closely 
related  to  banking.  I  do  hope  that  when  you 
go  on  the  board,  careful  attention  will  be 
given  to  that  language  because  It  was  our 
intention,  and  this.  I  think,  Is  agreed  to  both 
by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Congress,  that  any  activity  other  than  bank- 
ing, that  of  one  bank  holding  company  be 
engaged  In,  would  have  to  be  directly  re- 
lated. We  had  great— I  mean  closely. 

The  word  directly  was  In  there  at  one 
time  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  had 
great  difficulty  In  getting  the  language. 
What  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  lay  down 
general  guidelines  but  leave  it  up  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  act  on  each  in- 
dividual case  within  those  guidelines.  I 
hope  that  they  will  give  very  close  atten- 
tion to  that  language  and  be  careful  in 
trying  to  carry  It  out.  I  am  In  full  sym- 
pathy with  what  Senator  Proxmire 

Oh,  there  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
say.  He  brought  up  the  question  of  regula- 
tion Q.  I  am  aware  of  the  Hunt  Commis- 
sion treatment  of  that  and  of — and  there 
is  probably  a  feeling  by  a  good  many  peo- 
ple that  regulation  Q  has  probably  spent 
^  Its  force  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with 
as  far  as  savings  and  loans  associations 
and  banks  are  concerned.  I  don't  feel  that 
way.  I  feel  that  regulation  Q  Is  most  help- 
ful and  certainly  could  be  in  the  case  of 
tight  money  policies.  I  hope  It  will  not  be 
done  away  with. 

I  don't  know  whether  that.  In  order  to 
eliminate  It,  whether  It  would  require 
legislation.  I  don't  believe  It  would.  I  think 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  act  on  it, 
couldn't  It? 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  It  could.  It  Is 
a  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  hope  they  dont  a«t 
on  It  because  as  Senator  Proxmire  pointed 
out.  housing  took  a  terrible  beating  in  '66 
and  '67  In  the  money  crumple  and  they 
suffered  in  '69  and  '70,  I  believe  It  was, 
too.  It  always  suffers  when  a  tight  money 
policy  Is  Invoked. 

We  have  worked  In  this  committee  and 
m  the  Congress,  I  think.  In  trying  to 
broaden  the  home  mortgage  market  as 
much  as  possible.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job  In  doing  that.  I  would  hate 
to  see  anything  happen  that  would  nar- 
row that  market  because  when  the  market 
is  narrowed.  It  means  people  cannot — a 
great  many  people  cannot  buy  homes  be- 
cause the  mortgages  cannot  be  disposed 
of  advantageously.  I  think  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant  that   those   things   be   done    and    I 
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think  It  is  very  Important  that  housing  be 
kept  in  mind  because  housing  always 
catches  the  worst  end  of  it. 

I  believe  it  was  Governor  Malsel  wha 
pointed  out  that  although  the  amount  of 
housing  within  the  gross  national  product 
was  only  a  very  small — 

Senator  Proxmire.  Three  and  a  half 
percent. 

The  Chairman.  Three  and  a  half  percent, 
that  It  took  70  percent,  wasn't  It? 
Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  right. 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  impact  of  that  '66- 
'67  crunch.  It  didn't  go  that  bad,  I  am  quite 
sure.  In  the  1969-70  but  we  were  on  our  way 
and  I  hope — I  have  always  felt — and  this 
goes  back  many  years.  I  used  to  argue  with 
Mayner  Eckels  when  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  board  that  not  enough  attention  was 
given  to  the  peculiar  position  that  housing 
occupies  when  we  go  Into  a  tight  money  situ- 
ation. I  do  hope  that  that  can  be  kept  in 
mind  and  if  other  things  are  necessary,  that 
they  can  be  worked  out  to  relieve  that  situ- 
ation. I  want  to  put  In  that  word  because  I 
think  It  Is  most  important  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  does  have  a  most  important 
part  to  play  in  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
Senator  Brock. 
The  Chairman.  Okay.  Senator  Brock? 
Senator  Brock.  Thank  you.  I  have — per- 
haps it  would  clarify  It  a  little  bit  on  this 
bank  holding  company  matter  if  I  could  ask 
you   a   couple   of   broad   questions.   Do   you 
agree  with  our  intent  in  passing  the  holding 
company  act  of  trying  to  avoid  conflict  of 
Interest  by  expansion  of  bank  activities  into 
nonbank  areas? 
Mr.  BucHER.  Yes.  I  do. 
Senator  Brock.  Do  you  think  that  the  law 
as    passed    was    adequate    to    achieve    that 
objective? 

Mr.  Bpcher.  I  think  we  have  to  work  with 
It  and  I  think  you  shouldn't  say  In  any  in- 
stance that  It  should  be — that  It  should  re- 
main the  same.  If  under  working  circum- 
stances there  are  improvements  that  can  be 
made. 

Senator  Brock.  I  think  we  do  have 

Mr.  Bucher.  Generally,  I  favor  the  law. 
Senator  Brock.  The  point  raised  by  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  with  regard  to  bank  purchase 
of  houses,  central  bank  purchases  of  houses 
and  securities  or  papers,  you  referred  to  other 
central  banks.  The  problems  that  other  cen- 
tral banks,  in  Euope,  for  example,  are  not 
Independent  of  the  political  body  of  the 
country.  We  have  deliberately  established 
the  Independence  of  federal  with  a  particular 
reason  in  mind,  that  being  to  have  the  monl- 
tary  system  set  aside  as  something  almost 
sacrosanct  to  allow  the  authorities  in  con- 
trol of  that  particular  element  of  the  econ- 
omy to  provide  for  maximum  sustainable 
economic  growth,  full  employment  without 
Inflation  and  there  Is  In  my  mind  an  enor- 
mously valid  justification  for  that  Independ- 
ence, would  you  not  agree? 
Mr.  Bucher.  I  agree  with  that. 
Senator  Brock.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  whether  or  not  If  we  force  you  to  In- 
volve yourself  In  the  purchase  of  housing 
securities,  and  1  personally  hope  very  m\ich 
that  you  will  not  do  so,  we  are  in  danger 
of  making  this  more  of  a  social  purpose 
agency  than  a  monetary  agency.  We  then 
open  the  Pandora's  Box  because  if  you  were 
appearing  before  the  education  committee 
they  would  tell  you  to  buy  those.  Any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress  would  want  you 
to  support  its  particular  area  of  Interest.  I 
think  you  would  lose  the  very  Important 
quality  of  a  concentration  on  your  funda- 
mental purpose  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
money  supply  and  encouraging  maximum 
growth  and  full  employment. 

I  won't  ask  you  to  comment.  You  have  al- 
ready done  so.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  on 
the  matter. 


One  other  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  raised,  the  implication  that  you 
v/ould  be  a  pawn  of  Arthur  Bums.  Now  I 
have  a  great  regard,  as  he  does,  for  Arthur 
Burns,  but  perhaps  you  can  assure  us  as  to 
the  independence  of  thought  that  you  might 
bring  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Bucker.  I  share  without  any  reserva- 
tion your  feeling  about  Arthiu-  Burns.  It 
seems  to  be  a  universal  feeling.  That  pleases 
me  very  much  and  working  with  him  Is 
something  I  look  forward  to  with  a  great 
deal  of  anticipation  and  happiness.  I  am 
really  very  pleased  about  it. 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  I  will  be  my 
own  man  and  that  is  under  all  circimistances 
In  very  situation. 

I  might  comment  In  that  rtgard  that  the 
same  question  or  a  comparable  question  was 
asked  of  Governor  Sheehan  on  his  confirma- 
tion hearing  and  I  cant  cite  case  and  the 
number  and  the  page,  but  I  know  that  Gov- 
ernor Sheehan  has  voted  on  the  other  side 
from  Chairman  Burns  on  at  least  one  In- 
stance. I  know  his  mental  attitude  and  tliat 
is  he  will  continue  where  he  feels  appro- 
priate in  a  situation  to  do  that.  I  will  do  the 
same. 

Senator  Brock.  That  is  good.  And  I  appre- 
ciate It. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  Section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  but  perhaps  for 
the  record  maybe  I  ought  to  read  one  par- 
ticular phrase  here  which  says  the  President 
shall  have  due  regard  to  a  representation  and 
the  financial,  agricultural,  industrial  and 
commercial  Industries  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Proxmire  apparently  wants  only  economists 
on  the  board  but  I  think  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  have  all  economists  and  adhere 
to  the  law.  He  charges  that  you  and  the 
President  are  in  collusion  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. I  think  the  law  Is  very  clear  here. 
The  intent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
to  require  a  balanced  board.  To  be  specific, 
if  you — if,  not  when,  you  go  on  the  board 
the  board  will  have  one  lawyer,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, one  banker-lawyer,  If  you  will  and  one 
businessman  and  four  economists. 

Now,  I  happen  to  think  that  Is  a  pretty 
good  spread.  I  think  the  board  ought  to  have 
a  diversion  of  input — or  diffusion  of  Input 
that  allow  broad  range  perspective  on  the 
total  problem.  I  happen  to  thoroughly  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to 
the  need  for  all  economists.  That  would  be  a 
mistake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised. I  thought  he  had  a  higher  regard  for 
Governor  Robertson.  He  would  surely  not  be 
a  professional  economist  by  definition.  He  Is 
an  attorney  as  I  understand  It.  I  was  won- 
dering when  I  read  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  Senator's  statement  whether  or  not 
he  had  been  working  with  Mr.  Patman  on 
that  particular  statement. 

But  anyway,  there  are  so  many — I  don't 
know  how  to  phrase  It,  but  some  problems 
relating  to  the  decision  of  the  board  that  do 
deal  with  the  specific  aspects  of  economic 
life  in  this  country  and  I  for  one  thlnU  we 
need  some  practical  Input  on  that  board,  not 
Just  theoretical. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  I  am 
absolutely  delighted  that  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  appoint  you  and  I  think  he  Is  mak- 
ing quite  a  contribution  to  the  board  Just  by 
the  nature  of  your  background.  I  think  you 
will  be  an  asset  to  the  board  to  have  that 
viewpoint. 

I  think  Mr.  Proxmire  may  be  giving  you 
unusual  credit.  He  seems  to  think  you  will 
dominate  the  board  as  soon  as  you  go  on. 
You  may  go.  You  would  be  quite  a  guy  If 
you  did. 

I  congratulate  you  on  giving  us  an  ex- 
cellent statement  today.  I  support  your 
nomination. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  disregarding 
the  rule  of  seniority. 


Senator  Brock.  That  is  my  pitch  not 
yours. 

(Laughter.) 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  think  most  of  the  ques- 
tions I  have  have  been  presented.  I  was  a 
little  sorry  to  see  Senator  Proxmire  raise 
the  question  of  your  background  as  an  at- 
torney. I  was  saving  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  bad  idea 
to  have  an  attorney  on  the  Board  who  also 
had  banking  experience  rather  than  a  man 
whose  practice  had  not  been  so  broad. 

I  made  a  lot  of  notes.  It  is  a  temptation 
to  go  back  and  get  further  Into  the  debate 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin;  but  I  think 
that  would  be  time  wasted. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  you.  as  I  did 
when  I  met  you  for  the  first  time  In  my  of- 
fice, that  I  am  impressed  with  your  back- 
ground and  of  course  will  be  very  happy  to 
vote  for  your  confirmation  and  I  say  to  you. 
I  envy  you.  At  your  age,  with  14  years  of"  op- 
portuntly  to  be  at  the  center  of  financial 
problems  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  measure  up 
to  that  responsibility. 

Mr.   Bucher.   Thank   you.   Senator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Could  I  make  one  clos- 
ing observation,  rather  combine  a  series,  very 
briefly. 

I  think  the  day  Is  going  to  come  when  we 
have  nothing  but  experts  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  It  may  not  be  while  I  am  alive 
and  while  you  are  alive.  That  Board  is  so  im- 
portant and  so  technical.  I  would  hope 
where  you  have  people  who  are  bankers, 
they  are  bank*  economists,  people  from  the 
agriculture  section  that  are  agriculture  econ- 
omists, that  we  look  for  that  kind  of  ex- 
pertise on  the  Board. 

I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the 
one  instance  when  you  revise  your  remarks 
where  Mr.  Sheehan  differed  from  Dr.  Burns, 
so  we  can  have  that  as  a  matter  of  record. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Brock  were  still  here,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution, 
but  nothing,  to  say  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  be  politically  independent. 
It  is  Independent  of  the  Executive,  but  it  Is 
a  direct  agency  and  dependency  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  again  with  complete  respect  for 
you,  Mr.  Bucher,  as  a  person,  the  fact  is 
that  you  did  not  really  give  a  single  specific 
answer  to  any  one  of  my  substantive  ques- 
tions. In  virtually  every  case  you  indicated 
tliat  you  wanted  to  study  it,  you  don't  have 
the  facts  at  hand,  even  though  I  was  asking 
in  areas  like  housing  and  multi-bank  hold- 
ing companies,  where  you  should  have  what- 
ever competence  you  bring  to  the  Board. 

I  don't  mean  to  derogate  your  ability,  but 
I  think  this  was  established  by  the  record 
this  morning. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  get  back  Into^for  Just  one  comment. 
I  think  to  ask  Mr.  Bucher  to  tell  us  in 
.idvance  what  he  is  going  to  do  at  the  end  of 
14  years,  and  then  In  all  of  the  times  in- 
between  with  the  basic  problems  that  come 
before  him.  Is  like  asking  a  basebaU  player 
how  many  home  runs  he  can  guarantee  in 
next  season's  game. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  be  all  economists. 
It  is  obviotis  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  able  to  hire  economists,  250  of  them,  and 
maybe  you  better  have  a  non-economist  up 
there  to  Just  kind  of  keep  the  thing 
practical. 

And  one  final  comment  about  this  ques- 
tion of  independence:  I  think  the  key  is 
the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
board  from  the  Treasury.  If  the  Treasury 
were  able  to  use  the  Fed  to  quote  the  old 
phrase,  as  an  engine  of  Inflation,  which 
has  been  the  case  in  most  countries  around 
the  world  where  their  central  bank  was  an 
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adjunct  to  the  Treasury.  I  think  we  would  be 
in  much  more  serious  problem. 

I  agree  with  him  that  It  was  created  to 
be  answerable  to  the  Congress.  To  that  ex- 
tent. It  Is  not  completely  Independent.  But, 
thank  heaven  It  is  independent  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett,  when  you 
got  to  talking  about  home  runs.  I  thought 
you  said  the  question  was  whether  or  not  my 
fellow-Alabaman.  WllUe  Mays,  would  be  able 
to  catch  up  with  Babe  Ruth's  record  now 
that  he  Is  with  the  Mets;  or  I  will  throw 
in  another  competitor.  Hank  Aaron  with  the 
Atlanta  Braves.  I  believe  he  is  one  behind 
Willie  Mays. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  see  you  have  been 
doing  a  good  political  Job? 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  have  the  fans' 
votes.  You  know  all  the  answers. 

ThS  Chairman.  Of  course  I  could  name  Joe 
Louis  and  Jessie  Owens  and  a  good  many 
others;  Willie  Coultey. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Don  Hudson? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Green  Bay  Packers. 

The  Chairman.  Scott  Hunter  is  up  there 
now.  I 

Senator  Bennett.  Mt^be  we  better  get  an 
athlete  on  this  PefteraA  Reserve  Board. 

The  Chairman.  I  wantAd  to  go  back  to  just 
two  things :  \ 

First,  I  think  Bill— feenator  Brock — 
brought  this  out.  Of  coursJ,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  relating  to  this  except 
that  it  gives  Congress  the  right  to — as  a 
branch  of  government  to  legislate  and  we 
did  legislate  or  our  forbears  did,  and  it  did 
say  that  the  appointments  should  be  by  the 
President,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  further  says  that  the  President 
shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  financial,  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  and  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country. 

Now  I  have  great  respect  for  economists 
and  I  certainly  think  that  at  all  times  there 
ought  to  be  full — a  good  representation  of 
economists  on  the  Board,  but  I  think  that 
these  other  things  are  essential,  too. 

The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  state  for 
the  record  is  that  both  Senator  Cranston  and 
Senator  Tunney  have  approved  this  nomi- 
nation. 

Anything  further  from  this  witness? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bucher. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Burkett. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Burkett,  do  you  have  a  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  BURKETT,  FORMER 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BANKS,  STATE  OF  CAL- 
IFORNIA; FORMER  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  STATE  BANKS; 
FORMER  DIRECTOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT, STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  AND  MEMBER  OF 
THE  CABINET  OF  GOVERNOR  GOODWIN  J. 
KNIGHT;  FORMER  CHAIRMAN,  LIAISON  COM- 
MITTEE WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS,  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  STSTEM  AND  THE  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  STATE  BANKS: 
AND  FORMER  PRESIDENT  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  BOARD,  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MONTEREY  COUNTY,  NOW  RETIRED 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  14  reasons  why  I  believe 
Mr.  Bucher  should  not  be  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Burkett,  for  the  benefit  of  the  record, 
while  I  stated  back  in  the  beginning  that  you 
would  be — you  would  appear  and  that  you 
were  a  former  supervisor  of  state  banks,  will 
you  give — you  are  from  California? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  witness  has  a  prepared  statement 
which  has  bis  qualifications  on  it.  I  think  he 
has  not  handed  it  out.  Perhaps  if  the  clerk 
could  get  it  we  could  all  have  copies  of  it. 


I  happen  to  have  a  copy  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that 
the  record  show  just  what  your  situation — 
your  connection  is. 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  was  Former  Superintendent 
of  Banks  in  the  State  of  California. 

Senator  Bennett.  What  year,  Mr.  Burkett? 

Mr.  BiTRKETT.  1953 — 1956  to  '58. 

I  was  also  former  Director  of  Employment 
of  the  State  of  California  prior  to  that  and  I 
was  a  member  of  Governor  Knight's  cabinet 
in  California  from  1953  to  1959,  serving  some 
time  under  Governor  Brown. 

I  was  also  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks  of  the 
U.S.  and  was  the  liaslon  oflBcer  between  the 
Federal  Reserve  from  the  State  Bank  Super- 
visors to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  I  was  like- 
wise Former  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Security  National  Bank  of  Mon- 
terey County,  California. 

I  am  now  retired,  physically  disabled. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  didn't  realize  that  was  a  part  of  your 
printed  statement.  I  did  want  to  give  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Burkett.  The  first  reason  is  that  I 
believe — this  gentleman  is  totally  unqualified 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

He  is  without  any  experience  whatsoever 
in  commercial  banking  or  dealing  with  the 
economic  and  monetary  problems  of  our  na- 
tion which  are  handled  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

A  trust  department  ofRcer  is  not  truly  a 
banker.  A  man  who  does  trust  department 
work  is  as  removed  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
nation's  banking  and  fiscal  problems  as  a 
horse  doctor  is  from  the  skill  required  by  a 
heart  surgeon  for  open  heart  surgery. 

The  title  "banker"  or  "doctor"  is  some- 
times deceiving. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  appears  to  be 
sorely  in  need  of  an  appointee  with  wide 
banking  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
nation's  fiscal  problems. 

(2)  As  Superintendent  of  Banks,  State  of 
California,  it  was  my  duty  to  pass  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  selected  to  be 
the  president  of  a  state  bank. 

This  nominee  would  not  qualify  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  presidency  of  even  the 
smallest  bank  in  California  because  of  his 
total  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
banking — let  alone  an  appointment  to  the 
most  powerful  banking  Board  in  the  world. 

There  are  hundreds  of  outstanding,  knowl- 
edgeable, brilliantly  qualified  retired  com- 
mercial bankers  in  the  United  States — with 
no  axe  to  grind — who  would  be  far  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Bucher,  and  who  the  Pres- 
ident could  appoint  if  he  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  seek  them  out. 

There  are  many  knowledgeable  retired 
presidents  and  retired  chairmen  of  the  Board 
of  banks  who  would  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  this  Board  of  Governors  if  asked  to 
serve  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  term  "retired  banker"  is  purposely 
used  here,  for  such  an  appointee  would  have 
less  likelihood  of  "conflict  of  interest"  while 
performing  his  duties  such  as  sitting  with 
the  Board  of  Governors,  while  ruling  on  bank 
holding  companies,  or  ruling  on  bank  and 
branch  applications  where  the  problems  of 
competitive  bsmklng  arise. 

Certainly  with  a  retired  commercial  banker 
serving  on  the  Board,  you  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  offered  by  the  ambitious  young 
appointee  looking  consciously,  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  better  himself  in  the  future  with 
one  of  the  nation's  14.000  banks. 

As  a  banker  and  as  a  citizen,  I  challenge 
the  reasoning  or  the  motive  back  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  poorly  qualified  person 
for  such  a  vitally  important  governmental 
position. 

(3)   A  trust  oflScer  is  the  last  man  in  the 


financial  field  that  should  be  ap]>ointed  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  because  they  are 
a  particularly  evil  Influence  on  banking  gen- 
erally. 

The  trust  departments  of  commercial 
banks  are  helping  to  destroy  the  integrity  of 
banks  because  a  trust  department  obviously 
operates  as  a  "conflict  of  Interest"  within 
commercial  banking. 

(Someday,  I  predict,  we  will  have  federal 
legislation  forcing  the  separation  of  commer- 
cial banking  from  trust  work.) 

For  example,  Mr.  Bucher's  UCB  trust  de- 
partment that  must  have  had  knowledge  of 
an  $18  million  bad  loan  that  UCB  made  to 
Lockheed.  His  UCB  made  this  $18  million  un- 
secured loan  despite  the  fact  that  Lockheed 
was  financially  insolvent. 

The  honest  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bucher's  trust 
department  at  UCB  held  millions  of  dollars 
in  rich  pension  funds  which  were  adminis- 
tered for  Lockheed.  UCB  couldn't  afford  to 
lose  such  a  rich,  profit-making  trust. 

Therefore,  UCB  gave  special  consideration 
to  insolvent  Lockheed  when  It  asked  for  a 
loan.  The  commercial  banker  within  UCB  was 
blinded  by  the  trust  business  that  Lockheed 
had  given  to  UCB. 

(4)  It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  not  a 
single  bank  in  California — no  large,  com- 
mercial bank  in  California — that  can  or  will 
make  a  large  commercial  loan  to  any  corpo- 
ration or  business  of  any  kind  unless  that 
corporation  or  business  will  transfer  their 
profit-sharing  pensions,  trust  matters,  and 
corporate  trusts  to  the  lending  bank's  trust 
department. 

Therefore,  you  can  see  the  evil  influence 
that  a  trust  officer  at  UCB,  or  any  other  bank, 
wields  in  making  such  power  to  assist,  or  not 
to  assist,  a  business  in  obtaining  bank  loans 
from  the  commercial  side  of  the  bank. 

(5)  Mr.  Bucher's  trust  department  was 
likewise  negligent  in  allowing  his  UCB  bank 
to  participate  in  loans  to  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. Certainly,  the  commercial  bankers  in 
UCB  also  knew  that  in  granting  further  loans 
to  this  insolvent  railroad  that  they  were  en- 
hancing, or  at  least  protecting,  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Penn  Central  Railroad 
stock  and  bonds  which  Mr.  Bucher's  trust 
department  held  in  its  various  private  trusts 
and  pension  portfolios,  administered  by  UCB. 

(6)  This  obvious  "conflict  of  interest"  type 
of  experience  that  a  trust  officer  has  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  the  experience  needed  or  wanted 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Every  Senator  who  has  the  power  to  vote 
against  this  appointment  should,  I  believe, 
demand  that  our  government,  our  powerful 
Federal  Reserve  System,  should  have  a  better 
qualified  man. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  Mr.  Bucher  has 
even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Board  of 
Governor's  Regulations,  let  alone  a  knowl- 
edge of  bank  reserve  requirements;  foreign 
currency  operations:  financial  flow  and  credit 
markets'  Federal  Reserve  bank  examination 
operations:  guidelines  for  banks  and  non- 
bank  financial  institutions:  lending  au- 
thority of  reserve  banks;  revenue  bond  under- 
writing by  member  banks;  or  policy  actions  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  on  gold  reserve  re- 
quirements; international  liquidity;  bank 
holding  companies;  open  market  transac- 
tions: maximum  permissible  interest  rates; 
time  deposits:  or  balance  of  payment  and 
economic  problems  Involved  in  our  govern- 
ment's fiscal  problems. 

All  of  these  are  problems  which  pass  over 
the  desks  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  dis- 
cussion and  solution. 

Where  would  Mr.  Bucher's  previous  knowl- 
edge of  a  bank  trust  business  be  of  value 
here? 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  one  of  the  Chair- 
men of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
or  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  any  of  these  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
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would  be  a  far  better,  more  knowledgeable, 
more  experienced  appointee  by  the  President 
than  Mr.  Bucher. 

Mr.  Bucher's  very  limited  qualifications 
and  total  lack  of  experience  or  knowledge  of 
Federal  Reserve  matters  would  work  a  severe 
hardship  on  the  Board  of  Governors  who  are, 
more  than  anyone  else,  solely  responsible 
for  the  monetary  and  economic  policies  of 
this  nation. 

(7)  I  further  object  to  trust  officer  Bu- 
cher's appointment  because  he  also  served 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  UCB  where  he 
supervised  some  of  the  Investment  activities 
of  UCB. 

If  Mr.  Bucher  held  these  positions  with 
UCB,  I  respectfiUly  suggest  that  he  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  he  escaped  his  duty  as  an 
officer  of  the  bank  when  UCB  lost  $48  mil- 
lion from  a  58  percent  owned  subsidiary 
with  UCB  operated  In  Basel,  Switzerland, 
known  as  the  "United  California  Bank  In 
Basel  AG."  This  $48  million  loss  to  UCB  seri- 
ously refiects  on  the  management  and  invest- 
ment iK>licies  of  UCB. 

The  most  gross  kind  of  negligence  by  UCB 
has  been  uncovered.  This  may  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  bank  scandals  since  the 
bank  holidays  of  the  early  1930s.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  Mr.  Bucher  has  denied 
any  Involvement. 

(8)  Mr.  Bucher  wishes  to  sit  with  the 
Board  of  Governors,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
why  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  ever  gave  this  official  sanction 
to  Mr.  Prank  L.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  UCB.  to  aUow  UCB  to  pay  off  this  $40 
million  loss? 

Did  Mr.  Bucher's  bank  Inform  the  Federal 
Reserve  that  Mr.  King  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  this  Swiss  subsidiary  and  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee  at  the 
time  of  the  $40  million  loss? 

Was  the  Federal  Reserve  Informed  that 
under  Swiss  law,  the  bank's  bankruptcy 
would  make  Mr.  King  personally  liable  and 
responsible  for  some  of  the  $40  million  loss? 
(The  additional  $8  mUllon  loss  was  UCB's 
investment.) 

The  question  now  Is  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Bucher  should  be  appointed  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  at  a  time  when  this  entire 
$48  million  loss  is  in  litigation  in  the  federal 
.  courts  in  California  and  an  official  Investiga- 
tion of  the  actions  of  all  of  UCB's  officers  in 
connection  with  these  losses  have  been  re- 
quested of  the  House  Banking  Comir.'tc.e 
and  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Could  I  Interrupt.  You 
skipped  "including  Mr.  Bucher." 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  have  asked  to  go  through 
all  officers'  involvement  in  it.  It  is  hard  to 
escape  which  one  should  know  or  would  not 
know.  It  should  include  Mr.  Bucher.  It  should 
include  Mr.  Bucher. 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  the  President 
appoint  someone  not  in  any  way  connected, 
even  remotely  connected,  to  this  scandalous 
UCB  affair,  a  bank  \7lth  which  Mr,  Bucher 
has  been  associated  for  the  past  several  years? 

(9)  If  Mr.  Bucher.  as  an  officer  of  UCB, 
claims  to  have  no  knowledge  of  this  $48 
million  loss  by  UCB  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
other  millions  of  dollars  of  possible  loss  In- 
volved in  the  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central 
matters,  how  did  he  escape  knowing  about 
it  when  it  was  known  even  by  bankers  out- 
side of  UCB? 

And  can  we  then  regard  Mr.  Bucher  as 
qualified  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  most 
powerful  banking  board  In  the  world?  The 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  life  and  death  control  over  every 
bank  in  the  United  States,  which  total  ap- 
proximately 14,000  commercial  banks,  and 
22,000  branches  with  commercial  deposits 
totaling  over  $500  billion. 

(10)  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Bucher  will 
deny  that  he  has  been  the  protege  and 
trainee  of  California  banker,  Frank  King. 

Mr.  King  wears  three  hats  with  UCB  in 


California.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  above  insolvent  Swiss  bank  subsidiary  of 
UCB  that  lost  $48  mUllon  last  year. 

Mr.  King  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
UCB  in  Los  Angeles  where  Mr.  Bucher  works; 
and  Mr.  King  is  also  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Western  Bancorporation,  the  world's  larg- 
est bank  holding  corporation  which,  in  turn, 
owns  approximately  98.6  percent  of  UCB. 

If  Mr.  Bucher  is  knowledgeable  of  bank- 
hig  as  he  claims  to  be,  then  why,  during  his 
career  as  an  attorney,  an  auditor,  and  an 
officer  of  UCB,  didn't  he  object' to  such  ele- 
mentary bank  financial  statements  distrib- 
uted publicly  by  the  UCB  of  Basel,  which  dis- 
closed under  the  "due  from  banks"  item  some 
$7.5  million  which  actually  were  not  in  any 
way  "due  from  banks,"  but  were  "due  from 
brokerage  houses  " — something  entirely  dif- 
ferent— and  dangerously  different. 

The  "due  from  banks"  item  on  a  bank's 
financit^  statement  is  such  an  elementary 
commercial  bank  terminology  that  even  most 
ordinary  depositors  understand  the  term, 
especially  a  former  attorney,  auditor  and 
officer  of  a  bank. 

As  an  officer,  Mr.  Bucher  knew,  or  could 
have  known  by  making  the  most  elementary 
inquiry,  that  this  Swiss  bank  subsidiary  of 
UCB  was  operating  as  a  gambler's  bank  for 
commodity  trading.  Most  of  the  executives 
of  UCB  in  Los  Angeles  had  known  this  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  bank's  existence, 
yet  Mr.  Bucher  and  his  fellow  UCB  officers 
allowed  this  Illegal  banking  practice  to  con- 
tinue until  It  eventually  caused  the  in- 
solvency of  the  bank  and  the  $48  million  loss 
to  UCB,  which  is  the  largest  bank  loss  in 
the  history  of  Swiss  banking. 

Such  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cers of  UCB  is  shocking.  What  assurance  is 
there  that  Mr.  Bucher's  performance  on  be- 
half of  this  nation  would  be  any  more  re- 
sponsible than  his  demonstrated  record  at 
UCB? 

(11)  Mr.  Bucher  claims  to  have  knowledge 
and  responsibilities  in  handling  his  bank's 
investments  as  well  as  UCB  leasing  business. 
If  this  is  true,  then  why  did  Mr.  Bucher  allow 
UCB's  68  percent  owned  Swiss  subsidiary  in 
Basel  to  purchase  the  worst  kind  of  "lettered 
investment  securities",  meaning  securities 
that  are  restricted  and  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
open  market,  which  lost  UCB  $1.25  million? 

It  is  either  lack  of  initiative  on  Mr.  Bucher's 
part  tn  not  finding  out  what  was  going  on 
at  UCB,  or  a  studied  effort  to  be  blinded  dur- 
ing one  of  the  worst  banking  scandals  to 
face  the  nation  in  decades. 

(12)  Mr.  Bucher  was  the  personal  appointee 
of  Mr.  Frank  King  to  the  positions  he  has 
held  with  UCB.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bucher 
knows,  as  most  California  bankers  know,  that 
Mr.  King  has  been  a  very  large  financial  sup- 
porter to  Richard  Nixon  throughout  Mr. 
Nixon's  entire  political  career.  I  fear  that 
Mr.  Bucher's  appointment  will  be  interpreted 
as  a  political  payoff  and  not  as  an  appoint- 
ment based  on  qualifications  that  are  needed 
on  this  Important  Board. 

(13)  In  connection  with  Mr.  Bucher's  ap- 
pointment, I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
King,  chairman  of  the  board  of  UCB,  and 
mentor  of  Mr.  Bucher,  solicited  the  aid  of  Mr. 
C.  Arnholt  Smith,  the  most  powerful  Repub- 
lican banker  In  California.  Mr.  Arnholt 
Smith  of  San  Diego  admits  to  having  raised 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  political  campaigns.  There  are  some 
reports  that  he  has  even  raised  as  much  as 
a  million  dollars  during  his  career. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  was  Mr.  Smith's  hand  that  engineered  the 
Bucher  appointment  from  the  President,  with 
Mr.  King  being  the  first  to  enlist  Mr.  Arn- 
holt Smith's  powerful  support. 

(14)  PlnaUy,  another  point  against  the 
Bucher  appointment  is  that  Mr.  Arnholt 
Smith  recently  purchased  94.5  percent  of  the 
Fidelity   Bank   of   Beverly   Hills.   California. 


and  this  bank's  purchase  and  merger  will 
require  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Law- 
suits are  now  being  prepared  to  prevent  this 
merger.  Mr.  Arnholt  Smith  is  cpnstantly  seek- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
for  banks  that  he  purchases  to  merge  into 
his  U.S.  National  Bank  of  San  Diego,  owned, 
in  turn,  by  his  conglomerate,  the  Westgate- 
California  Corporation. 

The  U.S.  National  has  62  branches  and 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  U.S.  National  Bank. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  firmlv 
believe  that  selfish  banking  interests  are 
trjing  to  foist  upon  the  American  public  a 
man  totally  unqualified  to  sit  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  the  next  14  years,  and 
worse  than  that,  a  man  who  could  possibly 
be  subjected  to  undue  influence  by  his 
powerful  former  employer,  the  UCB  bank, 
owned  by  the  world's  largest  bank  holding 
company,  and  possibly  by  the  powerful 
California  bankers,  C.  Arnholt  Smith  and 
Frank  L.  King.  Will  this  gentleman  be  the 
product  of  thinking  of  his  former  associates? 
What  will  happen  in  the  future  if  he  is 
faced  with  conflict  of  Interest? 

I  respectfully  hope  that  you  wiU  vote  to 
reject  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination  and  that 
you  wUl  in  this  way  ask  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  submit  a  better- 
qualified  candidate  for  this  high  position. 

President  Nixon's  high  sounding,  idealis- 
tic public  promise  to  bring  into  government 
"the  very  highest  qualified  and  experienced 
men"  to  serve  their  country  should  be  put 
to  the  test  by  your  committee.  There  are 
many  such  men  who  would  be  better  quali- 
fied for  this  appointment  in  every  way  than 
Mr.  Bucher. 

Certainly,  during  these  critical  Inflation- 
ary times,  with  deterioration  in  U.S.  foreign 
trade,  continued  large  deficits  in  the  federal 
budget,  questionable  economic  activities, 
restlessness  and  lack  of  confidence  of  busi- 
ness, labor  and  the  people  generally,  cer- 
tainly this  is  no  time  for  the  President  to 
appoint  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
someone  less  than  the  best  qualified  banker 
in  the  nation. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  v»ry  much.  Mr. 
Burkett. 

I  shall  ask  you  very  few  questions.  I  was 
looking  to  see  what  was  given  in  your  little 
biographical  sketch  at  the  beginning  of  your 
statement,  with  reference  to  your  own  bank- 
ing experience. 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  was  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that.  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Monterey  County. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that.  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  In  Monterey  County? 
Mr.  BtTRKETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  you  were 
superintendent  or  before? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes.  A  few  years  afterwards. 
The  Chakman.  Did  you  have  any  banking 
connections  before  you  were  superintendent  ? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  I  did. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 
Mr.  Burkett.  I  was  with  the  Trust  Depart- 
ment of  Bank  of  America  which  In  my  opin- 
ion qualifies  me,  I  believe;   that  trust  de- 
partment   and    commercial    banking    don't 
mix.  It  didn't — it  was  lack  of  knowledge,  at 
that  time,  as  an  appointment  was — ^I  needed 
experience  In  banking. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  all  of  the  bank- 
ing experience  you  have  had  before  being 
appointed? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Right.  I  had  been  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury  intelligence  unit  during  the 
Estes  Kefauver  tax  scandals  in  the  fifties. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  In  any  way  ever 
connected  with  this  UCB? 
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Mr.  BtTRKETT.  They  approached  my  bank. 
The  CHAIRM.^N.  What,  that  Security  Bank? 
Mr.  BcHKETT.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  When? 
Mr.  BuRKETT.  It's  a  small  country  bank  In 
Mouterey  County.  I  received — I  am  most  In- 
terested iu  UCBs  welfare.  This  is  not  In  the 
sense  of  a  critical  condition  other  than  con- 
structive criticism. 

I  received  over — over  several  thousand 
shares  of  Western  Bank  and  UCB  Stock.  I 
receive  over  100,000  a  year  In  net  Income 
from  them,  from  bank  tailldings  that  they 
rent  from  me.  I  have  only  the  greatest  Inter- 
est in  TJCBs  welfare. 

I  am  critical  of  thl.s— of  the  loss  of  $48 
million. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  name  of  the 

holding  company.  Western 

Mr.  BuRKETT.  Western  Bank  Corporation: 
they  are  the  world's  largest  bank  holding 
company.  Tliey  own  98.6  percent  of  United 
California  Bank  and  Mr.  King  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  that,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  UCB,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Swiss  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  King  w^as? 
Mr.  BURKETT.  Yes,  sir.  And  chief  executive 
officer  up  until  recently. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  this  bank  was  In — 
Is  It  UCB  or  the  Western — the  holding  com- 
pany that  is  in  litigation? 

Mr.  BCRKETT.  The  United  California  Bank. 
The  Chairman.  Is  In  litigation? 
Mr.  BURKETT.  Yes.  sir.  There  are  three  suits. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  those  suits? 
Mr.  BURKETT.  Derivative  suits  and  stock- 
holders class  actions. 

Senator  Bennett.  Are  you  the  sponsor  of 
one  of  the  suits? 

Mr,  BuRKETT.  I  am  not.  At  one  time  an  at- 
torney without  my  authority  signed  my  name 
to  a  complaint.  I  was  out  of  the  country  at 
the  time  and  I  had  been  working  with  the 
attorneys,  but  I  have  a  semi-cancerous  condi- 
tion which  does  not  permit  me  to  partici- 
pate— this  is  the  first  public  appe.arance  I 
have  made  in  about  five  years. 

I  thought  It  was  worthwhile  to  come  from 
California  to  testify  because  I  believe  in  the 
vltalance  of  this  plus  bringing  the  Senate  at- 
tention to  the  UCB  banking  scandal. 

I  withdrew — to  answer  your  question — It 
was  filed  without  my  authority.  My  attorney 
In  turn  did  not  bring  malpractice  against  the 
attorney.  He  Just  simply  asked  me  to  put  my 
name  off  of  it  and  It  did.  It  did  appear  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  I  was  a  part  of 
the  suit.  There  Is  no  doiibt  about  it  that  I 
had  felt  strongly  about  it  and  I  support  the 
suits.  I  also  support  the  management  In  do- 
ing something  about  it  as  promptly  as  they 
can. 

But  not  by  taking  $48  million  out  of  the 
assets  of  this" bank  to  pay  off  something.  They 
only  owned  58  percent.  They  didn't  have  to 
pay  100  percent. 

Senator  Bennett.  Isn't  this  another  case  of 
guilt  by  association? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Absolutely  not.  Senator. 
Senator  Bennett.  You  are  attempting  to 
flot  onto  Mr.  Bucher  whatever  guilt  may  be- 
long to  Mr.  King  and  his  associates  who  man- 
age the  bank.  You  are  attempting  to  tell  us 
that  because  Mr.  King  may  have  mismanaged 
or  even  been  guilty  of  wrong-doing,  we 
should  therefore  reject  Mr.  Bucher. 

Mr.  Burkett.  The  last  time  I  testified  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  was  Senator  Ke- 
f  auver  and  it  was  the  same  thing.  No  one  had 
investigated  a  certain  bad  situation  but  Sen- 
ator Kefauver.  We  all  agreed  that  these  were 
facts  that  should  be  looked  Into.  I  am  saying 
that  It  wasn't  guilt  by  association.  It  was 
simply  saying  that  these  facts  should  be  In- 
vestigated, held  up,  looked  Into,  Investigate 
before  we  hastily  go  ahead. 

In  that  case,  six  men  were  Indicted  by  Sen- 
ator Kefauver.  It  took  him  a  year  or  two  to 
get  statements.  The  Senate  Commltt«e 
went 


Senator  Bennett.  Are  you  saying  that  Mr. 
Bucher  Is  in  such  a  situation  that  he  prob- 
ably should  be  Indicted? 

Mr.  Burkett.  That's  ridiculous,  sir.  I  didn't 
mean  it  in  any  way.  I  think  you  are  now 
associating  me  by  guilty  by  circumstances 
of  sayiiig  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  made  the  parallel 

that 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  say  as  a  Senate  Committee 
you  have  certain  authority  as  elected  Sena- 
tors. My  uncle  used  to  be  U.S.  Senator.  They 
have  certain  duties. 

I  believe  that  you  are  to  pass  on  the  quali- 
fications of  this  man.  I  think  that  by  asking 
qualifications — I  was  Director  of  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  State  of  California.  We 
didn't.  We  didn't  pass  it  on  men  without 
checking  into  them.  More  than  a  cursory 
question. 

I  was  also  on  the  Grovernor's  Cabinet,  his 
inner  cabinet.  I  was  the  first  man  appointed 
and  the  last  man  to  leave  Governor  Knight. 
We  checked  out  very  carefully. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  in 
the  U.S.,  almost  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me 

Senator  Bennett.  I  will  come  back. 
The   Chairman.   Let   me   get   back  to   my 
questioning. 

Now,  you  heard  Mr.  Burcher  say  In  con- 
nection with  the  questioning  on  this  Swiss 
fiasco  that  he  had  no  connection  with  the 
management  of  that  bank  at  all;  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes.  He  said  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  bank  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  correctly — 
when  did  this  happen? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Well,  they  bought  this  bank 
In  19 — first  this  bank — it  Is  not  a  Swiss 
bank.  It  was  an  American  promoter  that 
went — from  San  Diego,  a  man  named  Sailen, 
I  had  the  SEC — the  SEC  had  questions  on 
him.  It — as  started  in  1964  and  UCB  ap- 
proached this  in  1969  with  58  percent  of  the 
interest. 

The  Chairman.  1969? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  did — when  was 
it  the  Kefauver  Committee? 

Mr.  Burkett.  No.  I  have  been  111 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Kefauver  matter 
connected  with  UCB? 
Mr.  Burkett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  record 
is  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Burkett.  You  wish  to  have  me  repeat 
it,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  No,  No.  You  stated  In  an- 
swer to  my  question,  because 

Mr.  Burkett.  Then  UCB  was  advised  by 
the  Swiss  authorities  that  men  like  Erdman 
and  the  President  and  Seaforth — in  1969 
making  gambling  commodities,  type  of  in- 
vestments, and  they  were  asked  to  take  off 
certain  officers. 

But  these  officers  even  were  not  removed. 
Mr.  King  was  a  former  banker.  When  bank- 
ini;  authorities  tell  you  that  something  is 
probably  wrong,  that  these  are  not  qualified 

people,  they  certainly 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  to  get  a  dis- 
tinction between  Mr.  King,  who  headed  up 
the  whole  thing,  and  Mr.  Bucher. 
Mr.  Bucher  says  he  was  a  Trust  Officer, 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  not  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  management  so  far  as 
that — what  we  call  the  Swiss  bank — ^was 
concerned. 

Do  you  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
statement? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Depositions  are  now  being 
taken  of  the  officers  and  various  people.  It's 
one  of  the  great  bank  mysteries.  By  Swiss  au- 
thorities as  well  as  others  that  believe  it  Is.  It 
was  never  made  a  branch  like  Chase  National. 
It  was  a  subsidiary. 

Here  they  found  these  unauthorized  com- 


modity trading  to  cover  up  officer's  fraud. 
Some  six  have  been  Indicted,  There  have 
been 

The  Chairman.  Walt  a  minute.  Six  have 
been  indicted  on  this? 

Mr.  Burkett.  In  Swiss.  But  this  side  has 
never  been  investigated  by  the  Hoxise  Bank- 
ing Committee  or  the  Senate  Investigating 
committee. 

There  have  been  none  that  has — although 
an  official  investigation  has  been  requested 
of  you. 

"The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  your  statement 
you  say  investigation  has  been  requested  by 
the  House  Banking  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee.  I  don't  recall  any- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Burkett.  Senator,  Congressman  Pack- 
man  

The  Chairman.  No,  I  am  talking  about  the 
St-nate  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  Burkett.  That  was  over  a  year  ago. 
October  of  1970,  when  the  request  was  made? 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  talked  with  the  Staff  here 
Just  recently.  If  I  came  back,  I  asked  Mr. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  mistaken.  I  thought 
it  was  requested  by.  I  believe  you  say  re- 
quested of. 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes. 

I  respectfully  request  it  again,  sir. 

I  think  that's  all  from  me. 

Senator  Proxmlre? 

Senator  Proxmire.  First,  Mr.  Burkett,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  what  you  have 
done  today  is  extraordinary.  You  are  in 
serious  condition  and  X  understand  you  have 
had  an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  colon. 

Mr.  Burkett.  My  entire  insldes  have  been 
removed  on  three  occasions.  I  have  a  very 
limited  time  effort  between  sleeping  and 
taking  medicine. 

Senator  Proxmire.  When  you  say  disabled, 
you  mean  disabled. 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  am  totally  disabled. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  Is  the  first  time 
you  have  appeared  In  public  In  five  years 
so  you  think  this  is  a  serious  matter? 

Mr.  Burkett.  This  Is  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  As  you  say,  this  is  the 
most  Important  economic  appointment  a 
president  can  make,  and  certainly  the  most 
significant  economic  appointment  this  com- 
mittee can  pass  upon.  It  has  a  profound 
effect  and  I  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for 
your  coming  before  us. 

I  am  very  Impressed  by  your  background. 
I  don't  know  how  you  could  have  higher 
qualifications.  You  have  been  a  bank  presi- 
dent, you  have  been  In  the  trust  department, 
so  as  you  say,  you  understand  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Bucher  appointment.  Would  you 
say  that  it  is  fair  and  not  an  exaggeration 
to  contend  that  Mr.  Bucher  will  simply  have 
to  develop  on  the  basis  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing, that  he  would  be  getting  on-the-job 
training  as  a  governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  that  he  brings  no  qualifications 
to  it  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  agree  100  percent  with 
what  you  said. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  about  your  state- 
ment on  page  4?  You  go  through  the  func- 
tions of  the  board  and  point  out  in  no  re- 
spect does  he  have  significant  qualifications. 
You  were  present  when  I  questioned  Mr. 
Bucher  on  Mr.  Arnholt  Smith,  and  he  re- 
plied to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  had 
no  connection  with  him  at  all. 

You  say  in  point  14,  you  connect  Mr. 
Arnholt  Smith  with  Mr.  King,  and  say  Mr. 
Bucher  was  a  protege  of  Mr.  King.  Is  that 
the  only  connection,  as  far  as  you  know, 
between  Mr.  Bucher  and  Mr.  Smith? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Senator  Proxmire.  You  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  assertion  of  the  nominee  that 
he  did  not  know 
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Mr.  Burkett.  He  may  not  know,  but  many 
of  the  appointments — I  say  It  because  I  sat 
with  the  governor  In  his  cabinet  when  we 
made  appointments,  we  sorted  them  out  be- 
fore we  gave  them  to  the  governor.  As  I 
stated,  the  pressure  Is  quite  great.  There  are 
certain  funnels  In  which  the  applications 
come  through,  and  a  lot  of  the  nominees, 
including  my  own — I  know  where  It  came 
from  afterwards,  probably.  But  Mr.  Arnholt 
Smith  has  hardly  anything  of  this  top 
nature  of  banking  and  finance  that  does 
not  clear  through  him,  through  Mr.  Nixon. 
I  used  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
campaign  funds  in  the  state  for  the  gover- 
nor, and  I  have  knowledge  that  Mr. — Arnholt 
Smith — I  know  he  doesn't  deny  It,  that  he 
has  given  many  thousands  to  the  party  and 
even  to  the  National  Committee.  There  are 
several  thousands  on  record.  If  you  care  to 
call  the  headquarters  here.  It's  been  carried 
as  high  as  $1  million  that  he  has  raised,  and 
he  himself  Is  thought  of  as  being  around  a 
quarter  of  a  million  personally. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Arnholt  Smith  Is 
a  direct  friend  and  contributor  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  President  of  the  U.S.  And  Mr.  King 
has  been  his  close  associate,  is  that  correct? 
Mr,  Burkett.  Yes.  They  are  very  close. 
That  group  of  bankers  work  in  tandem. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Are  you  saying  that 
this  Is  in  the  way  of  a  political  pay-off,  that 
Mr.  Bucher  Is  appointed  as  a  pay-off  to  Mr. 
King  and  that  Arnholt  Smith  Is  the  man 
responsible  for  engineering  It,  is  that  the 
gist  of  what  you  are  telling  us? 

Mr,  Burkett.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  and  sincere  within  my  heart,  I 
believe  this  to  be  nothing  else  than  exactly 
what  you  stated. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  you  say  that  be- 
cause you  can  see  no  real  qualifications  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  this  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Proxmire.  He  Is  very  closely  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  King.  Mr.  King  could  stand 
to  benefit  greatly  by  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Is  that  right? 
Mr,  Burkett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Now  I  take  It  you  don't 
share  my  view,  and  very  few  people  seem  to, 
that  only  professional  economists  should  be 
appointed  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Al- 
though you  disagree  on  that,  you  still  feel 
that  Mr.  Bucher  Is  not  qualified? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  am  sorry.  Senator,  I  can- 
not agree  with  you  on  economists.  They  are 
very,  very  needed  people,  but  I  agree  with 
Senator  Bennett  that  a  banker,  a  practical 
banker  with  no  axes  to  grind,  and  there  are 
many  fine,  honest,  able  men,  not  only  ac- 
tive, but  some  retired,  two  or  three  presi- 
dents of  PPA,  Proctor,  Citizens,  Security, 
able  and  wonderful  men. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  are  saying  If  you 
want  a  banker,  don't  get  a  man  from  the 
trust  department? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Right,  sir. 
Senator  Proxmire.  It's  like  getting  a  man 
to  coach  football  who's  had  only  experience 
In  baseball. 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  Mr.  Bucher's  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions on  bank  regulatory  manners.  In  your 
opinion,  were  his  answers  responsive  and  do 
they  demonstrate  a  solid  knowledge  of  bank- 
ing? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  would  say  again  If  he  were 
Interviewed  for  the  presidency  of  a  bank  In 
California  and  couldn't  answer  some  of  those 
basic  questions,  he  would  not  iH  any  way  be 
qualified  to  be  a  president  of  a  bank  In 
California,  during — and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors.  Senator,  I  say  that  he  Is 
not  In  any  way  qualified  because  the  an- 
swers were  totally  evasive  and  certainly  some 
of  them  were  quite  elementary.  The  ter- 
minologies that  I  would  say  the  majority  of 


the  bankers,  even  the  small  country  bankers, 
could  answer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Didn't  the — I  am  try- 
ing to  get  beyond  to  see  If  there  Is  any  other 
example,  In  addition  to  the  cocoa  specula- 
tion, the  Swiss  bank  where  he  lost  $48  mil- 
lion, didn't  the  Basel  Bank,  this  branch  of 
UCB,  speculate  on  the  British  pound  devalua- 
tion in  1967?  Wasn't  thU  known  to  the 
management  of  the  UCB  when  it  purchased 
the  Basel  Bank? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes.  This — the  audit  re- 
ports— not  only  does  the  bank  send  auditors 
there,  but  the  Swiss  authorities  sent  audi- 
tors. It  brought  this  out  to  management. 
It  was  several  months  before  It  was  released 
to  the  public.  Then  It  was  on  Labor  Day  of 
1970,  and  the  points  that  you  mentioned 
were  there.  The  chairman  of  the  board  was 
on  the  executive  committee  and  many  of  the 
officers  in  the  group  knew  about  it,  and  in 
fact  they  had  been  advised  by  the  Swiss  au- 
thorities of  this.  They  were  scuttling 
around.  A  loss  was  expected.  One  of  the  of- 
ficers went  and — who  has  a  board  of  direc- 
tors of  an  insurance  company,  rushed  down 
and  asks  that  insurance  company  to  get  a 
bond. 

Now  later  this  bonding  company  will  not 
bond  after  something  that  was  known  several 
months  ahead  of  time.  Now  they  lost — there 
was  a  $15  million  policy  from  Lloyds  and  an- 
other $5  million  that  came  in.  So  there  was — 
Indemnity  was  only  in  the  $20  millions.  The 
losses  will  be  over  $20  million.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  bankers  on  staff.  Just  as  your  staff 
work  and  as  your  committee  work,  bankers 
work  the  same  way.  The  trust  department 
officer  on  staff  meetings  and  top  echelon — 
and  he  was  a  senior  vice  president — It  Is  hard 
to  say  whether  he  was  there  or  not  there,  but 
the  general  workings  of  a  large  bank  means 
that  there  is  communication  between  depart- 
ments. 

In  fact,  the  communications  go  on  out 
through  all  the  branches.  I  can  show  you 
communications  on  the  Basel  Bank  that  went 
out  to  the  branches. 

Senator  Proxmire.  So  as  for  the  bank  presi- 
dent who  is  a  superintendent  of  banks  in 
California,  you  consider  It  highly  unusual 
that  a  man-  In  Mr.  Bucher's  position  had  no 
knowledge,  no  understanding  about  this 
speculation  into  the  cocoa  market  and  the 
kinds  of  commitment  and  Investment  they 
were  making? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Well,  unless  he  is  of  the  clerk 
type  of  banking  mind,  which  I  do  not  know 

him  to  be 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  which  case,  that 
would  be  a  point  against  him? 

Mr.  Burkett.  He  wouldn't  know  what  Is 
going  on.  The  Basel  Bank  was  known  through 
California  as  a  situation  that  was  tricky. 
Mr.  Lake  was  a  San  Diego  man  and  he  set 
this  thing  up  and  sold  It  for  $10  million,  $8 
million  to  United  California  Bank.  The  Swiss 
authorities  tell  UCB  people  that  these  people 
are  bad.  It's  a  common  knowledge  on  the 
street.  In  the  banking  circles,  that  this  Is  a 
bad  thing,  and  yet  they  allow  this  commodity 
stuff  to  keep  going  and  all  of  a  sudden,  say, 
oh,  and  rush  down  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  say  can  we  pay  It  all  off.  So  they 
did.  But  was  there  Investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System?  They  approved  the 
manner  of  payment  and  now  $40  million  has 
been  paid  off  to  people  who  made  investments 
there,  as  one  stated — I  sent  an  attorney  over 
there  on  two  occasions,  and  one  of  them — the 
only  place  In  my  life  I  ever  bought  stock  or 
made  Investments,  and  I  made  a  bad  one, 
and  they  gave  my  money  back.  Here  Is  UCB 
paying  off  this  type — this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bank  losses  In  the  U.S.,  and  has  been 
for  many,  many  years,  since  the  Depression 
days. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Now  Mr.  Bucher  may  or 
may  not  have  been  Involved  In  any  way  In 
the  speculations  with  which  you  are  Inter- 


ested, the  big  loss  In  which  you  are  a  party 
to  the  Investigation  of  the  suit? 

Do  you  have  any  firmer  information  or 
firmer  association  of  this  man  with  either 
the  Lockheed  situation  which  you  allude  to, 
or  the  Penn  Central  situation? 

As  a  Trust  Department  official,  what  would 
be  his  responsibility  there? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  have  always  found  in  bank- 
ing there  were  two  kinds.  One,  who  took 
initiative  and  who  was  not  wedded  to  his 
paycheck  or  his  Civil  Service  status  in  gov- 
ernment and  will  speak  out  and  say  to  man- 
agement, look,  this  is  a — an  unsecured  loan. 
They  didn't  put  up  any  collateral  like  you 
and  the  rest  of  us  do. 

Lockheed  came  In,  Insolvent,  with  state- 
ments, and  they  gave  them  $18  million  un- 
secured. They  have  the  pension  funds  up- 
stairs and  Mr.  Bucher's  department  has 
them.  When  they  reviewed  the  Investments 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  they  start  to  worry 
about  things  that  are  bad.  They  don't  want 
their  portfolio  full  of  insolvent  things. 

Senator  Proxmire.  So  here  the  connection 
with  Mr.  Bucher  would  be  that  he  would  be 
responsible  in  one  way  or  another,  with  the 
5,000  shares  of  stock  Lockheed  in  the  Trust 
Department  and  you  are  saying  that  It  would 
be  unusual  If  there  were  not  some  kind  of 
Influence  with  respect  to  a  loan  unsecured 
to  Lockheed  for  $18  million  in  view  of  Lock- 
heed's tenuous  record  and  difficult  position, 
that  a  banker  would  normally  require  there 
to  be  some  security  on  that. 
Mr.  Burkett.  That  is  right. 
A  strong,  able  trust  officer  would  go  on 
record  opposing  such  a  loan  and  a  weak 
one  would  close  his  eyes  and  say,  this  is — 
and  permit  this  sort  of  thing  to  go. 

I  don't  know  the  circumstances,  but  we  do 
know  the  results  that  Lockheed  got  the  $18 
million  loan,  an  unsecured  loan,  at  a  time 
they  were  Insolvent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  apropros  of  a 
strong  officer,  what  kind  of  a  man  do  ycu 
think  we  should  have  In  the  Fed? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Certainly  a  strong  man,  a 
man  of — who  could  not  be  influenced  in  any 
way,  who  would  speak  out. 

If  Mr.  Bucher  had  a  record  of  speaking 
out  against  these  things  to  Mr.  King,  or  he 
said,  yes,  I  told  them,  I  knew  that  this 
bond — I  was  worried  about  the  condition  of 
aircraft  condition  in  Southern  California. 
Lockheed  wasn't  Just  overnight — when  they 
take  a  review,  take  through  the — and  secu- 
rity analyst,  and  so  forth,  and  Lockheed  had 
a  director,  I  believe,  sitting  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  at  the  very  time.  All  of  these  things 
are  available  to  UCB  to  ask  the  situation  and 
when  you  get  into  that  kind  of  money,  18 
million,  you  go  out  and  make  a  real,  first- 
class  audit  of  the  condition  of  an  organiza- 
tion. 

You  Just  don't — old  school  tie — maybe 
that  was  the  case  here.  I  don't  know.  "The 
result  Is,  they  got  an  $18  million  loan  un- 
secured. 

And    Mr.    King,    I   can    show    you    In    the 
stockholders'    meetings,    where    he    admits 
this.  It  Is  printed  that  it  Is  an  unsecured  ' 
$18  million  loan. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Mr.  King  was  respon- 
sible— you  talk  about  Mr.  Bucher  being  his 
protege,  was  this  a  personal  relationship 
that  Mr.  King  promoted,  and  was  he  respon- 
sible for  the  career,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Mr. 

Bucher,  or  do  you  simply 

Mr.    Burkett.    Not    by    association,    sir. 
On  an  appointment  of  that  category   In 
a  large  bank.  It  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
president.  He  was  the  president  and  the  ex- 
ecutlve  officer  of  the  bank  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  King  was? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  and  he  has  always  been 
a  man  who  personally  handled  these  things 
until  Just  recently. 
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Senator  Proxmire.  You  are  saying  that  he 
would  have  had  to  have  direct  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bucher 
and  he  would  have  been  responsible — It 
would  have  had  to  have  been  cleared  by 
him? 

Mr.  BuRKETT.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  One  other  question. 

I  mentioned  in  my  questioning  of  the 
nominee  that  one  senior  vice  president  of 
this  bank  was  quoted  as  saying,  "you  win 
some,  you  lose  some,"  when  told  about  the 
(48  million  loss. 

Does  that  indicate  that  UCB  knew  about 
the  activities  of  the  Swiss  subsidiary,  that 
It  took  a  risk  and  lost? 

Mr.  BuRKETT.  It  indicated  that  to  me.  sir. 

It  is  that  type  of  management  that  is 
being  criticized  by  members  of  the  public, 
certain  legLslators. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Kind  of  a  racetrack 
psychology.  You  go  out  and  take  a  little 
money,  win  it  or  lose  It.  But  here  you  are 
dealing  with  the  dep>ositors'  money. 

Mr.  BURKETT.  I  don't  think  anything  like 
that  has  been  said  in  banking  circles  publicly 
since  the  days  of  the  InsuU  scandal.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  believe  a  banker  would  say  that 
unless  it  is — is  association  as  to  what  is 
going  on  In  that  type  of  management. 

That  is  what  I  say  here,  that  If  he  had 
spoken  out  as  secretary-treasurer,  he  knows 
these  things,  he  knew  these  things  as  a 
trust  officer,  he  certainly  has  the  potential, 
at  least,  or  the  responsibility  of  being  paid 
as  an  ofRcer  of  the  bank  to  ask  questions,  not 
be  a  rubber  stamp. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  say  this, 
we  have  ranged  pretty  wide  on  this.  This  is 
not  a  court  proceeding,  but  I  think  everyone 
recognizes  the  fact  that  very  little  of  what 
has  been  said  here  regarding  UCB  and  the 
Swiss  bank  and  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Smith — 
Smith  is  that  his  name? 

Mr.  BURKETT.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  be  allowed  in  testi- 
mony at  a  court  proceeding.  A  lot  of  It  is 
hearsay,  a  lot  of  it  Is  surmise.  A  lot  of  It  is 
on  the  basis  that  It  seems  to  me  you  should 
have  known.  No  tie-in  of  any  responsibility 
at    all. 

I  dont  say  that  critically,  but  I  Just  think 
It  is  well  for  us  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind. 

Mr.  BURKETT.  I  asked.  Senator,  if  I  came 
back  here — the  idea  was  the  hope  that  as 
an  Investigating  arm  that  you  would  Inves- 
tigate this  UCB — if  It  happens  in  one  bank 
we  have  other  International  banks  that  we 
could  lose  millions  In. 

As  I  said  the  time  I  appeared  before  Sena- 
tor Kefauver  and  It  was  the  same  type  of 
questioning,  and  he  said  is  this  true?  I  said, 
we  have  reason  to  believe. 

He  said.  fine,  we  will  Investigate  It.  Tliat 
ended  up  in  the  1950  tax  scandals  in  which 
six  or  seven  were  Indicted  in  San  Francisco. 

That  is  the  oiUy  relationship  that  I  In- 
tended. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

I  am  glad  you  brought  this  before  us. 

I  think  in  weighing  it  on  the  question 
of  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Bucher.  we  have  got 
to  be  very  careful  to  try  to  find  out  what 
the  facts  are  and  not  what  some  surmise  is. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  that  comment. 

Senator  Bennett.  If  you  have  anything  fur- 
ther? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  a  lot  of  things 
here  because.  Mr.  Burkett.  I  deeply  resent 
some  of  the  things  you  have  said  here  today, 
<.         as  a  Republican,  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chjurman.  That  does  not  Include  rais- 
ing that  money,  does  it? 

Senator  Bennett.  I  did  not  get  any  of  it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  why  you  resent 
it. 

Senator  Bennett.  They  think — I  am  going 
to  pas6  most  of  them  by.  Just  one  comment. 


You  talked  about  an  $18  million  loan  to  an 
insolvent  corporation.  The  President.  I  guess 
he  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  testified  that  when  that  loan  was 
made,  which  was  one  of  about  20  loans  that 
were  made  by  big  banks  all  over  the  country; 
Lockheed  had  a  net  worth  of  $370  million, 
had  shown  a  net  profit  of  $50  mUlion  a  yecir 
before  taxes. 

Now.  that  is  not — those  are  not  the  stig- 
mata of  an  insolvent  company.  Afterwards, 
they  were  discovered  to  be  insolvent.  It  is 
easy  to  go  back  and  second  guess  these 
things.  But  the  inference  that  tiiese  all — 
all  the  loan  officers  of  these  30  banks  that 
loaned  Ijockheed  money,  of  which  United 
California  was  only  one,  were  all  involved 
knowingly  in  loaning  the  stock — the  stock- 
holders and  the  depositors  money  to  an  in- 
solvent company.  That  Just  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  Burkett.  Senator,  it  is  a  fel<my  to 
make  out  a  financial  statement  that  is 
fraudulpnt.  Now.  I — perhaps  your  Senate 
Commtttse  would  like  to  inspect  this  finan- 
cial .st.i,lpment  and  check  it  out  as  our  bank 
exami:  er.s  do  when  small  businessmen  might 
want  to  make  a  statement,  he  has  $50 
thousand,  when  he  has  only  $2,000.  Ask 
Lockheed. 

Senator  Bennett.  Tliat  thing  was  fought 
through  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
committees.  Was  It  last  year? 
Senator  Proxmire.  Yes. 
Senator  Bennett.  There  is  no  use  opening 
it  up  again  now.  But  you  come  here  and  make 
a  categorical  statement  which  puts  you  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  Chief  of — the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of 
America. 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  do  not  contend  to  be  that, 
sir.  I  Just  asked  one  question.  Did  you  Inves- 
tigate the  financial  statement,  line  by  line, 
of  Lockheed? 

Senator  Bennett.  This  is  not  your  privilege 
to  ask  us.  It  was  given  to  us  and  we  did  look 
at  It.  The  inference  that  we  acted  as  we  did 
is  that  we  compounded  the  felony,  by  agree- 
ing, as  I  do.  with  Mr.  Medberry,  that  It  was 
not  Insolvent. 

Now.  when  you  were  a  trust  officer  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  were  you  aware  of  what 
went  on  in  the  Bank  of  America's  foreign 
subsidiaries? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  was  In  the  trust  depart- 
ment as  a  trainee  for  a  year  and  I  sat  with 
the  Vice  President  who  went  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. I  learned  one  thing:  that  was  to  be 
very  careful  and  do  some  night  school  work 
and  learn  more.  I  did.  I  went  to  night  school 
and  learned  more  about  trust  work. 

But — and  commercial  banking.  Then  I 

Senator  Bennett.  But  you  are  coming  here 
and  saying,  because  you  were  part  of  the 
trust  department,  you  are  In  a  position  to 
pass  Judgment  on  Mr.  Bucher? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes.  I  was  likewise  the  head 
of  the  investigations  of  every  trust  depart- 
ment In  the  State  of  California,  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks.  There,  we  went  over  a  lot 
of  these  things.  That  Is  when  I  decided  by 
talking  about  bankers,  meeting  with  bankers, 
discussing  with  bankers,  and  being  President 
of  all  the  Bank  Commissioners  In  the  United 
States.  I  sat  with  the  bank  examiners,  and 
we  always  felt  that— of  the  trouble  the  trust 
departments  could  be  to  the  commercial  side 
of  a  bank. 

Senator  Bennett.  Let  us  go  down  to  Mr. 
Bucher,  himself.  When  you  left  your  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Banking  Commission  of 
California;  Mr.  Bucher  was  21  years  of  age. 
So  you  had  no  experience  with  him  while  you 
were  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Burkett.  No.  I  have  never — I  have  none 
whatsoever. 

Senator  Bennett.  Have  you  ever  seen  him 
before  today? 
Mr.  BtniKETT.  No,  I  have  not. 
Senator  Bennett.  So,  you  are  coming  here 
to  condemn  a  man,  pass  Judgment  on  him. 


and  be  very  specific  in  some  of  the  things 
you  accuse  him  of,  and  you  have  never  met 
him? 

Mr.  Burkett.  As  far  as  meeting  people.  I 
am  sure  you  have  not  met  a  lot  of  people. 
Senator.  You  have  looked  at  the  record. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  can  Judge  with- 
out personality.  This  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
hii  personality. 

From  what  I  saw.  I  think  be  Is  a  fine,  able- 
looking  person.  You  do  not  Judge  a  man  by 
how  many  hairs  he  h  is  on  his  head. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Bennett.  \\'hat  of  Mr.  Bucher's 
record,  do  you  kno'.v  ?  You  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Bucher  except  the  fact  that 
he  works  for  Mr.  Kii  g  and  you  do  not  like 
Mr.  King? 

Mr.  Burkett.  That  is  not  true.  I  like  Mr. 
King.  That  is  absolutely  a  false  statement, 
sir.  I  do  not  mean  it  in  any  way.  I  am  sorry 
you  made  that  Interpretation. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  have  made  some 
rather  serious  charges  against  Mr.  King  for 
the  way  he  allowed  the  Swiss  Bank  Scandal 
to  develop. 

Mr.  Burkett.  That  is  your  personality  side. 
I  am  talking  about  his  administrative  side. 
You  are  talking  about  personalities  here. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  talking  about  his 
position  as  Chairman  of  that  bank.  You  at- 
tack Mr.  Bucher  because  you  think  Mr. — 
he  Is  Mr.  King's  protege.  Do  you  know 
whether  Mr.  King  got  him  the  Job  In  the 
bank  In  the  first  place?  Did  Mr.  King  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  successive  promotion 
he  got  before  he  became  the  Senior  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  the  Trust  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Mr.  King  had  something  to 
do  with  his  promotions  within  the  bank.  No 
one  can  become  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
14th  largest  bank  In  the  world — In  the  United 
States  without  being — knowing  something 
about  the  man.  He  has — and  then  to  move 
him  up  to  the  senior  trust  position? 

Senator  Bennett.  Is  that  not  true  of  every 
officer  in  that  bank? 
Mr.  Burkett.  No. 

Senator  Bennett.  Isn't  It  true  of  every 
major  officer  of  the  bank  and  company  you 
then  say  that  all  of  them  are  proteges  of  Mr. 
King,  and  that  what  Mr.  King  does  that  may 
be  wrong  rubs  off  on  them  and  makes  them — 
makes  It  Impossible  for  them  to  qualify  for 
a  Job  like  this? 

That's  the  Inference  you  have  left  with 
us. 

Mr.  Burkett.  Was  that  a  question,  sir? 
Senator  Bennett.  I  will  phrase  It  as  a 
question:  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Bucher  is 
the  kind  of  a  protege  of  Mr.  King  which— 
who.  because  of  his  associations  with  Mr. 
King  would  be  rendered  undesirable  as — to 
be  appointed  in  this  particular  Job? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  So  It  Is  noit  guilt  by 
associatioii? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Not  in  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  admit  you  don't 
know  the  man.  You  admit  you  don't  know 
anything  about  his  specific  record  and  all 
you  know  Is  the  record  of  Mr.  King. 

So  If  Mr.  Bucher  is  unfit  for  the  Job,  It's 
because  he  worked  for  Mr.  King  and  the 
Inference  Is  that  In  order  to  work  for  Mr. 
King,  he  had  to  be  a  party  to  or  involved  in 
certain  things  that  you  think  were  Im- 
proper. 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  say  that  in  the  top  manage- 
ment of  a  bank  which  he  was.  he  would  have 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  what's  going  on. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  record  that  he  said — 
and  here  today — that  I  spoke  out  about  that, 
I  do  not  approve  of  these  things.  This  is  bad. 
This  Is  bad.  This  Is  bad.  He  had  to  study  It. 
He  had  no  knowledge  about  it. 

Senator  Bennett.  And  you  want  ua  to  as- 
sume that  the  chief  trust  officer  of  a  bank  has 
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a  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  sub- 
sidiary In  Switzerland  and  you  Just  assume 
because  he  has  that  position  he  automatically 
has  the  information  and  you  don't  know 
whether  he  spoke  out  or  not.  You  don't  know 
anjrthlng  about  it. 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  think  that  question  was 
asked  indirectly.  He  said  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Bennett.  Just  one  final  comment. 
In  your  testimony  you  indicated  that  there 
are  many  fine  retired  bankers  who  would  be 
better  candidates  for  this  position.  Have  you 
heard  of  a  youth  movement  in  the  U.S.? 
In  getting  a  young  man  Into  this  position  as 
he  has  been  interested  In  getting  young  men 
In  other  positions  and  can  you  suggest  a  re- 
tired banker  who  could  hope  to  serve  out  his 
14  years  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  without  bumping  his  head  against 
the — the  age  70  limit? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes.  I  believe  there  are.  And 
there  is  no  assurance  that  they  won't' drop 
dead  next  week. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  am  not  talking  about 
serving  out  in  terms  of  living  to  serve  it  out. 
You  take  a  retired  banker  and  put  him  in  a 
Job  that  has  two  qualifications:  It's  a  14-year 

Job  and  you  have  to  quit  when  you're  70 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  Do  you  know  of  any  re- 
tired bankers  that  could  meet  those  two 
qualifications? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes.  I  believe  there  are  some 
In  California  and  on  the  West  Coast  partic- 
ularly. 

Senator  Bennett.  Men  who  have  retired  at 
less  than  56? 

Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  because  of  differences  on 
policy  of  certain  banking  operations.  They 
have  taken  their  hat  and  taken  a  walk. 

There  are  some  In  Pebble  Beach  where  I 
live. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  think  they  would  be 
more  qualified  for  the  Job  than  Mr.  Bucher? 
Mr.  Burkett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  think  anybody 
would  be  more  qualified  for  the  Job  than  Mr. 
Bucher? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  didn't  say  that,  sir.  I  was 
referring  to  a  lianker's  qualifications,  knowl- 
edge of  economics,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  of  this  nation. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  admit  you  dont 
know  anything  about  his  personal  record,  his 
personal  experience;  all  you  know  is  what  you 
read  In  the  papers  or  what  you  Judge  toy  look- 
ing at  the  resume?  You  have  no  personal 
background  to  Judge  Mr.  Bucher? 

Mr.  Burkett.  You  mean  this  piece  of  paper 
where  he  went  to  college?  That's  all  I  have 
seen,  that's  right. 

Senator  Bennett.  On  that  basis  you  con- 
demn him? 

Mr.  Burkett.  No,  I  don't  condemn  him  on 
one  piece  of  paper. 

Senator  Bennett.  You  didn't  condemn  him 

on  that  basis.  You  condemned  him  on  guilt 

by  association  because  he  works  for  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Burkett.  That's  a  matter  of  opinion, 

sir.  If  it's  your  opinion,  fine;  it's  not  mine. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Burkett,  I  think  you 
have  performed  a  very  tough  and  difficult 
and  painful  Job.  It's  no  fun  to  come  before 
a  Committee  and  have  to  oppose  a  nomina- 
tion. You  are  a  sick  man.  You  have  come  all 
the  way  across  the  country,  your  only  public 
appearance  in  five  years. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  you  have  served 
as  a  very  good  citizen  and  as  one  Senator, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  that  you  have  appeared 
before  us. 

Tlie  most  Important  Judgment  we  can 
make,  I  think,  is  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  one  way  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, or  a  real  influence  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  is  to  scrutinize  the  appointees 
carefully  and  make  sure  they  are  well  quali- 
fied. I  think  m  this  case  we  have  no  more 
Information  than  the  Senator  accused  you  of 
having. 


We  Just  have  these  resumes  in  front  of  us. 
The  only  way  we  can  develop  additional  in- 
formation is  to  try  to  find  out  what  has  been 
done  by  the  nominee  in  the  past,  what  his 
responsibilities  are,  and  what  he  knows  about 
those  areas  where  he  has  had  some  Influence. 
I  must  say  on  the  basis  of  the  record  this 
morning,  it's  very  clear  the  nominee  does  not 
have  knowledge  even  in  the  areas  where  he 
has  had  training  and  experience. 

Senator   Bennett.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   have 
to — I  remind  myself  of  the  cartoon  of  the 
husband   and   wife,   somebody  said,  doesn't 
your  wive  have  the  last  word,  and  the  hus- 
band said,  she's  never  reached  It  yet. 
So  I  have  to  have  one  last  word. 
Mr.  Bucher  asked  to  visit  every — I  think 
every  member  of  the  Committee.  He  came  to 
visit  me.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
background  with  him. 
Did  he  get  to  visit  you? 
Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  say  I  made  the 
decision  that  under  no  circumstances  will  I 
ever  again  have  a  nominee  come  into  my 
office  in  advance  of  a  public  hearing  to  dis- 
cuss privately  with  me  whether  he  should 
be  appointed.  I  made  that  decision  because 
again  and  again  I  found  that  I  am  a  nice 
affable  fellow  Just  like  you  Senator  Bennett, 
and  I  always  want  to  make  him  feel  good. 

I  say  that  without  having  had  a  chance  to 
hear  the  man  as  a  witness,  without  having  a 
chance  to  study  his  record.  I  have  talked  as 
a  matter  of  fact  with  other  members  of  the 
Senate — Just  yesterday  on  the  telephone, 
about  this  nominee.  They  asked  me  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  before  he  came  Into  my 
office?  I  think  this  is  a  great  evil  and  as  far 
as  this  Senator  Is  concerned,  I  say  In  the 
future,  no  nominee  Is  going  to  see  me 
privately. 

That's  a  policy  I  am  going  to  adopt  from 
now  on. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that's  okay.  I  think 

it  would  be  fine 

Senator  Bennett.  While  you  say  you  are 
seeing  him,  you  are  going  to  see  him  pub- 
licly. You' have  developed  with  Mr.  Burkett  a 
very  obvious  campaign  against  him. 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  want  to  say  on  the  record. 
Senator,  I  never  saw  In  the  newspapers  and  I 
never  knew  Senator  Proxmire  was  opposed 
to  him.  I  read  In  the  paper  last  night  that 
he  was  against  him. 

I  sat  down  and  dictated  my  statement  and 
hadn't  been  able  to  finish  it  completely. 
There  have  been  many  changes  In  that. 

But  I  didn't  know  Senator  Proxmire  had 
these  views.  I  commend  him  for  them  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  be- 
ing weakened. 

Senator  Bennett.  Will  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  record  that  you  have  had  no 
previous  contact  with  Senator  Proxmire  or 
any  member  of  his  Staff  with  respect  to 
your — the  testimony  that  you  have  given 
here  today? 

Mr.  Burkett.  I  was— I  talked  to  a  staff 
member  of  this  Committee — the  Banking 
Committee.  Mr.  McLean.  I  have  asked  him 
questions. 

Senator  Bennett.  Did  you  outline  to  him 
the  nature  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Burkett.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  him.  I  had  about  20  reasons  to  be  against 
him.  In  the  time  I  reduced  them  to  14. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  discussed 
this  sufficiently  Mr.  Burkett,  I  feel  certain 
that  you  felt  moved  to  come  here  and  pre- 
sent your  case.  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  that  we  appreciate  your 
coming. 

Mr.  Burkett.  Thank  you.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Tliank  you. 
I  will  ask  members  of  the  Committee  to 
stay  here  a  minute.  All  of  the  others,  get  out, 
please. 

( Wliercupon.  the  open  session  of  the  bear- 
ing was  adjourned  to  Executive  Session  at 
12:45  p.m.,  Friday,  May  12.  1972.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING       ^ 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3526,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  amendment  is 
amendment  No.  1187,  as  modified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  11, 1972,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  641.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Guer- 
rero-Chavez, Guadalupe  Guerrero-Chavez, 
and  Alfredo  Guerrero-Chavez: 

S.  1089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Rexroat: 

S.  1675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plameras; 

S.  1923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Donald  Koza: 

S.  2713.  An  att  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  care  for  narcotic 
addicts  who  are  placed  on  probation,  re- 
leased on  parole,  or  mandatorily  released: 

S.J.  Res.  173.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  A.  Leon  Higgin- 
botham.  Junior,  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

S.J.  Res.  174.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  John  Paul  Austin 
as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  and 

S  J.  Res.  175.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  Francis 
Goheen  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insvitution. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  se.ssion  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tdnney)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  thhe  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Lt.  Gen.  George  Irvin  Forsythe,  Army 
ol  the  United  States  (major  general 
USA) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  which 
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was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


TIME     EXTENSION     ON     TOBACCO 
QUOTA  TRANSFERS — CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13361)  to  amend 
section  316(c»  of  the  Agricultiu^al  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Stevenson).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (S.  Rept.  No.  ) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
13361)  to  amend  section  316(c)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  aniendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  316  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  lease  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage-poundage  mar- 
keting quotas  from  any  farm  with  an  acre- 
age-poundage marketing  quota  in  excess  of 
2,000  pounds  filed  on  or  after  June  15  in  any 
year  shall  not  be  effective  unless  the  acreage 
planted  on  both  the  lessor  and  the  lessee 
farms  during  the  current  marketing  year  was 
as  much  as  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  In  effect  for  such  year.";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Lawton  Chiles, 

Jack  Miller. 

Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 
John  McMillan, 
Walter  B.  Jones, 
William  C.  Wamplcr, 

WiLMER  MiZELL. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TALMAEKjE.  I  ask  unanimouS 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report  and  that  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference be  ordered  not  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  by  the  Senate  since  it  will 
be  printed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  were  two  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  these  differ- 
ences were  resolved  as  follows: 

First.  The  House  bill  exempted  all 
kinds  of  tobacco  for  which  leasing  is 
provided  by  section  316 — that  is.  Flue- 
cured,  Maryland,  Cigar-filler,  types  42- 
44,  and  cigar  binder,  types  51-53 — from 
the  requirement  in  existing  law  that 


lesises  be  filed  with  the  county  committee 
by  a  fixed  date  no  later  than  planting 
time  established  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  the 
same  provision  for  Flue-cured  tobacco 
only-. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

Second.  The  House  bill  restricted  Flue- 
cured  leases  filed  after  June  15  to  cases 
where  both  the  lessor  and  lessee  farms 
have  planted  at  least  75  percent  of  their 
allotments. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
similar  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  the 
House  provision  by  completely  exempting 
leases  and  transfers  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco involving  farms  with  acreage- 
poundage  quotas  of  2,000  pounds  or  less 
from  the  June  15  deadline  for  filing  such 
leases.  It  also  changes  the  75-percent 
requirement  of  the  House  bill  to  50  per- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW BY  APOLLO  16  CREW  AND 
THEIR  WIVES 

IMr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD:  Mr.  President, 
tne  Apollo  16  crew  and  their  wives  will 
visit  the  Senate  Chamber  tomorrow  at 
1 :  30  p.m.  They  will  enter  the  Senate 
Chamber  fr<Mn  the  Vice  President's  for- 
mal ofiBce  and  will  proceed  to  the  well  of 
the  Chamber. 

There  will  be  no  speeches.  It  will  be  a 
simple  and  informal  visit. 

The  visit  will  allow  Senators  to  offer 
their  congratulations  to  the  crew  of 
Apollo  16  and  their  wives. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  today  for  the 
cloakrooms  to  announce  to  Senators 
that  there  will  be  this  occasion  tomor- 
row, this  opportunity  to  meet  the  Apollo 
16  crew,  so  that  Senators  can  be  present 
to  show  appropriate  expressions  of  wel- 
come and  appreciation  to  the  crew  and 
their  wives. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  quite  understand  what  group  the 
Senator  mentions  is  coming  here 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  ApoUo  16 
crew  and  their  wives? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  wUl  visit 
the  Senate  Chamber  tomorrow  at  1:30 
p.m.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, 


ORDER  FOR  30-MINUTE  RECESS 
TOMORROW.  BEGINNING  AT  1:30 
P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  beginning 
at  1:30  p.m.,  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
hope  that  the  cloakrooms  will  indicate 
that  this  could  very  well  be  the  final 
quorum  call  for  today,  unless  Senators 
have  speeches  to  make.  We  would  like  to 
know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, immediately  following  the  remarks 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  ) ,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  again  to  give  the  cloakrooms  time 
to  ascertain  whether  any  Senators  want 
to  speak  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
umanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

THE  BTRD  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CASE-CHDBCH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  11,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
I  sent  to  our  colleagues  a  letter  fully  ex- 
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plaining  why  we  find  the  Byrd  adden- 
dum to  the  Case-Church  amendment  un- 
acceptable. The  Case-Church  measure 
provides  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  our 
Armed  Forces  4  months  after  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  Adding  another  ele- 
ment, an  "internationally  supervised 
cease-fire,"  only  makes  the  return  of  our 
men  now  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies  that  much  more 
difficult. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Colleague:  Senator  Robert  Byid  has 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  which  would  add  an  in- 
ternationally supervised  ceasefire  as  a  pre- 
condition to  the  cutting  off  of  funds  for  fur- 
ther American  participation  in  the  war,  four 
months  after  an  agreement  is  reached  for  the 
release  of  American  prisoners. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  accept 
a  ceasefire,  then  the  President  will  have  an 
implicit  Congressional  endorsement — it 
might  even  be  claimed  he  had  a  mandate — 
to  continue  indefinitely  American  participa- 
tion in  the  war. 

2.  A  ceasefire  requirement,  if  ratified  by 
Congress  and  adhered  to  by  the  President, 
could  give  the  Saigon  Grovernment  veto  pow- 
er over  American  withdrawal  and  the  return 
of  our  prisoners.  If  Saigon  is  thus  given  the 
power  to  keep  Americans  fighting  its  battles, 
our  Involvement  in  the  war  will  never  end. 

3.  Congressional  endorsement  of  a  ceasefire 
requirement  might  restrain  the  President 
from  accepting,  or  later  proposing,  an  un- 
fettered agreement  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese for  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners 
In  exchange  for  American  withdrawal.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  an  agreement  would  be  in  our 
country's  best  national  interest.  To  make 
prisoner  release  contingent  on  a  cease  fire 
might  well  be  condemning  the  prisoners  to 
many  more  years  in  North  Vietnamese  Jails. 

In  conclusion,  our  aim  is  to  end  American 
participation  in  the  war,  once  an  agreement 
is  reached  on  releasing  the  prisoners.  We 
believe  that  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
stated  goal  of  Vietnamization,  namely  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  take  over  the  respon- 
sibility for  defending  themselves. 

We  hope  that  the  Vietnamization  program 
works,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  United 
States  has  done  all  It  can  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  ceasefire  requirement  raises 
the  prospect  of  American  troops  and  airpower 
remaining  indefinitely  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
we  find  this  prospect  unacceptable. 

We  hope  you  will  Join  us  In  voting  against 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  enclosed  with  the 
letter  the  new  version  of  the  Case-Church 
amendment,  modified  to  conform  to  the 
President's  4-month  prescription  for 
completing  an  American  withdrawal,  plus 
a  copy  of  Murrey  Marder's  analysis  of  a 
ceasefire,  in  which  the  noted  Washing- 
ton Post  diplomatic  correspondent  raises 
many  questions,  pointing  up  the  fact  that 
what  the  President  means  by  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  ceasefire  remains 
to  be  defined.  At  this  time.  Congress  is 
in  the  dark  with  respect  to  that  question, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  Member  here  can  pro- 
vide a  reliable  answer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  letter,  most  of  which  I  have  read 
into  the  record,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  modified  version  of  the  Case- 
Church  amendment,  and  the  Murrey 
Marder  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1972. 

Dear  Colleagttz:  Senator  Robert  Byrd  has 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  which  would  add  an  In- 
ternationally supervised  cea.sefire  as  a  pre- 
condition to  the  cutting  off  of  funds  for 
further  American  participation  in  the  war, 
four  months  after  an  agreement  is  reached 
for  the  release  of  American  prisoners. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  accept 
a  ceasefire,  then  the  President  will  have  an 
implicit  Congressional  endorsement — It 
might  even  be  claimed  he  had  a  mandate — 
to  continue  Indefinitely  American  participa- 
tion in  the  war. 

2.  A  ceasefire  requirement,  If  ratified  by 
Congress  and  adhered  to  by  the  President, 
co\iId  give  the  Saigon  Government  veto 
power  over  American  withdrawal  and  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners.  If  Saigon  is  thus  given 
the  power  to  keep  Americans  fighting  its 
battles,  our  involvement  in  the  war  will  never 
end. 

3.  Congressional  endorsement  of  a  ceasefire 
requirement  might  restrain  the  President 
from  accepting,  or  later  proposing,  an  un- 
fettered agreement  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  in  exchange  for  American  with- 
drawal. Vie  believe  that  such  an  agreement 
would  be  In  our  country's  best  national  in- 
terest. To  make  prisoner  release  contingent 
on  a  cease  fire,  might  well  be  condemning  the 
prisoners  to  many  more  years  In  North  Viet- 
namese Jails. 

In  conclusion,  cur  aim  is  to  end  American 
participation  in  the  war.  once  an  agreement 
is  reached  on  releasing  the  prisoners.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  In  keeping  with  the  stated 
goal  of  Vietnamization,  namely  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  take  over  the  responsi- 
bility for  defending  themselves. 

We  hope  that  the  Vietnamization  program 
works,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  United 
States  has  done  all  it  can  to  help  the  South 
Vietnaipese.  The  ceasefire  requirement  raises 
the  prospect  of  American  troops  and  air- 
power  remaining  Indefinitely  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  we  find  this  prospect  unacceptable. 

We  hope  you  will  Join  us  In  voting  against 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

We  enclose,  for  your  Information,  the  new 
version  of  Case-Church  modified  to  confirm 
to  the  President's  four-months  prescription 
for  completing  an  American  withdrawal.  Also 
enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Murrey  Marder's  anal- 
ysis of  ceasefire  that  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
contact  one  of  us  directly  or  have  a  member 
of   your   staff   call   Tom   Dine   on  extension 
56142  or  John  Marks  on  extension  53224. 
Sincerely, 

CurroRD  P.  Case, 

V.S.  Senator. 
Frank  Chttrch, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Modified  Language  of  the  Case-Church 
Amendment  to  the  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Bill  Introduced  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  Mat  9,  1972 
(By  Senators  Clifford  P.  Case,  R-N.J.,  and 

Prank  Church,  D- Idaho) 
title  VII — ^termination  of  hostiuties  in 

INDOCHINA 

Sec.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  In  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  or  obligated  for  the  puipose  of 
maintaining,  supporting,  or  engaging  United 
States  forces,  land,  sea,  or  air.  In  hostilities 
in  Indochina,  four  months  after  reaching  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 


war  held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  such  Government 
and  an  accounting  for  all  Americans  missing 
in  action  who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to 
such  Government  or  such  forces. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  11,  1972] 

"Indochina    Cease-Fire"  ,  Remains    To    Be 
Defined 

(By   Murrey   Marder) 

The  United  States  has  left  open  for  nego- 
tiation the  critical  details  of  its  offer  for  a 
"cease-fire  throughout  Indochina"  that 
would  accompany  an  American  military  dis- 
engagement from  the  war. 

Dispute  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  cease-fire  proposal 
was  threaded  through  Senate  debate  yester- 
day over  end-the-war  legislation  and  also 
aroused  questioning  by  diplomats  and  news- 
men. 

Admiuistration  officials  acknowledged  that 
the  cease-fire  terminology  is  open  to  v8J"ious 
Interpretations  that  are  being  reserved  for 
diplomatic  bargaining. 

Presidential  adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
said  on  Tuesday  that  "we  will  be  delighted 
to  spell  out  the  details  of  our  proposal  as 
soon  as  a  negotiation  starts  .  .  ."  In  these 
negotiations,  said  Kissinger,  the  United 
States  would  display  "a  generous  spirit." 
with  "the  attitude  of  bringing  about  a  rapid 
end  to  the  war." 

The  deliberately  vague  response,  was  given 
to  side-step  one  of  the  many  questions  on 
the  cease-fire  offer:  Whether  the  United 
States  would  insist  that  the  cease-fire  re- 
quire the  wiftmjftwal  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  who  have  crossed  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  was  re- 
minded at  his  news  conference  yesterday 
that  he  stated  on  April  7  that  there  could 
not  even  be  negotiations  until  North  Viet- 
nam "withdraws"  its  forces  that  launched 
a  "massive  invasion"  across  the  Demilita- 
rized Zone  on  March  30. 

Laird  was  not  alone  in  stating  that  con- 
dition, which  he  repeated  more  forcefully 
on  April  18  In  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing,  saying  it  would  be  "the 
height  of  irresponsibility"  to  hold  negotia- 
tions while  North  Vietnam  continues  its 
"violation"  of  earlier  agreements. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  tes- 
tifying a  day  earlier,  on  April  17,  also  origi- 
nally ruled  out  negotiations  "while  this 
major  Invasion  is  under  way."  But  Rogers 
reconsidered  a  little  later  in  the  hearing, 
and  he  added  the  qualification  that  the 
United  States  will  not  negotiate  further  until' 
it  is  convinced  "the  other  side  has  a  seri- 
ous purpose  or,  second,  until  this  invasion 
is  repelled  or  they  withdraw." 

Both  statements,  of  course,  have  been  , 
overtaken  by  events  in  which  the  United 
States  changed  Its  position  and  did  resume 
briefly  both  the  formal  negotiations  with 
North  Vietnam  in  Paris  and  the  secret  talks, 
the  latter  between  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho 
on  May  2. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  Monday  night  ver- 
sion of  the  latest  offer  for  ending  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  war,  said  that  present  in- 
tensified military  actions  against  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  supply  lines  will  cease  when 
Hanoi  agrees  that : 

1.  All  American  prisoners  of  war  "must 
be  returned."  2.  There  "must  be  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-flxe  throughout  In- 
dochina." 3.  "Once  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
leased, and  once  the  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire  has  begun,  we  will  stop  aU 
acts  of  force  throughout  Indochina."  4.  "At 
that  time  we  will  proceed  with  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam within  four  months." 

This  proposal,  on  Its  face,  states  no  re- 
quirement for  the  parallel  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  from  South  Viet- 
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nam.  In  earlier  versions  of  this  proposal,  first 
offered  by  Kissinger  to  Le  Due  Tho  In  May  31, 
1971  and  subsequently  amplified,  the  United 
States  intentionally  omitted  any  demand  for 
mutual  troop  withdrawal. 

Kissinger,  in  discussing  the  U.S.  military 
disengagement  approach  on  Jan.  26,  after 
President  Ntxon  disclosed  the  1369-71  se- 
quence of  secret  Kissinger -Tho  talks,  said  of 
the  May  31  1971,  offer: 

•This  was  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  had  indicated  a  willingness  to  set  a 
date,  the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  do  so  unilaterally;  that  Is  to 
sa:'.  without  an  equivalent  assurance  of 
withdrawal  from  the  other  tide." 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  was  of- 
fering unilateral  withdrawal  of  its  troops. 
Administration  officials.  Including  Secretary 
Rogers,  have  stld  since  the  present  Commu- 
nist offensive  began,  that  previous  offers 
made  to  North  Vietnam  will  stand.  Kissinger 
said  that  In  his  May  2  meeting  with  Le  Due 
Tho,  the  Hanoi  envoy  refused  "even  to  dis- 
cuss" the  U.S.  proposals,  but  Kissinger  ex- 
pressrH  the  view  that  in  time  North  Vietnam 
may  "believe  hat  It  now  has  proved  its 
military  capacity  to  the  point  where  It  could 
afi'ord  a  purely  military  solution.  .  .  ." 

When  and  If  that  time  comes,  there  «rould 
be  a  barrage  of  bargaining  questions.  In- 
cluding many  that  presently  are  being  left 
unanswered. 

What  would  be  the  duration  of  the  cease- 
fire? What  kind  of  cease-fire  would  it  be.  a 
standstill  cease-fire,  a  grouping  of  forces, 
etc.?  Would  South  Vietnam's  government 
have  a  veto  over  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire? 
Could  military  conditions  for  the  cease-fire 
Involve  political  factors? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator,  after  making  two  inser- 
tions. 

IDAHO      EDITORIALS      URGE      OUR     TOTAL 
WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  President,  two  outstanding  Idaho 
newspapers,  the  Idaho  Statesman  and 
the  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  News,  editorialized 
recently,  urging  our  total  withdrawal 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  order  to 
gain  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  The 
Statesman  said — 

If  Hanoi  will  agree  to  a  return  of  U.S. 
prisoners,  we  should  adopt  a  policy  of  with- 
drawing our  forces  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Blackfoot  News  commented — 
The  war  just  won't  go  away  ...  we  don't 
seem  able  to  learn  from  psist  mistakes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Apr.   19,  1972 1 
U.S.  Participation  Should  End 

Events  In  Vietnam  show  how  easily  a  war 
which  semed  to  be  winding  down  can  heat 
up.  After  seven  years  of  heavy  fighting  and 
sacrifices  the  U.S.  Is  still  deeply  involved. 

The  renewed  heavy  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  may  yield  benefits.  If  it  brings 
Hanoi  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and 
results  In  a  settlement  ending  our  participa- 
tion. Basically,  however,  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  must  rest  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. With  45,000  dead  and  billions  ^>ent, 
the  U.S.  has  given  South  Vietnam  more  help 
than  our  strategic  Interests  warrant. 

The  bombing  re-escalates  our  Involvement, 
creates  renewed  animosity  for  American  pol- 
icy at  home  and  abroad  and  creates  a  risk. 

If  Hanoi  win  agree  to  a  return  of  U.S. 
prlsoliers,  we  should  adopt  a  policy  of  with- 


drawing o\ir  forces  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
By  that  time  the  President  wUl  have  had 
four  years  to  make  good  on  his  commitment 
to  end  U.S.  Involvement. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  managed  to 
halt  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive.  But  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  digging  In  for  what 
looks  like  a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 

If  we  were  to  reintroduce  ground  forces 
to  help  drive  the  North  Vietnamese  back, 
they  could  attack  again  In  a  few  months,  a 
year  or  five  years.  Hanoi  can  call  the  shots 
on  the  tempo  and  the  length  of  the  conflict. 

Since  we  cannot  win  the  war  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  we  have  already  Invested 
more  than  South  Vietnam  Is  worth  In  terms 
of  our  vital  interests,  the  logical  course  Is  to 
ask  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners  and 
withdraw. 

Since  we  still  have  87,000  troops  remain- 
ing In  Vietnam,  the  President  Is  obligated 
to  see  that  they  are  protected  until  they  are 
withdrawn.  We  should  continue  to  help 
South  Vietnam  economically  and  with  mili- 
tary supplies. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  and  followed 
a  policy  of  gradual  withdrawal.  There  should 
be  no  turning  back.  That  means  a  stern  test 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  but  the  United 
States  cannot  commit  its  resources  Indefi- 
nitely to  a  war  which  seems  to  have  no  end. 

[From  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News,  Apr.  20, 

1972] 

Mr.  Nixon's  War  an  Issue 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  be- 
cause we  don't  seem  able  to  learn  from  past 
mistakes.  The  Vietnam  war  knocked  Lyndon 
Johnson  out  of  the  White  House  In  1968. 
Because  it  dra^  on  Indefinitely  It  may  knock 
Richard  Nixon  out  of  the  White  House  In 
1972. 

In  1968  the  nation  was  In  need  of  a  foreign 
policy  debate  that  dealt  with  the  establish- 
ment of  new  national  priorities.  The  debate 
didn't  occur,  but  It  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
In  1972. 

Mr.  Nixon  in  1968  had  achieved  the  miracle 
of  political  resurrection  and  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  Party  by  saying  he  had  a 
plan  to  end  the  war.  His  alternative  was 
Hubert  Humphrey,  who  achieved  the  nomi- 
nation not  because  of  popular  appeal  but  be- 
cause the  Democratic  Party  superstructure 
exercised  Its  control  over  the  nomination 
process  In  a  manner  that  was  frustrating  to 
many  elements  of  Its  natural  constituency. 

Poor  Mr.  Humphrey  was  unable  to 
emerge  from  the  brooding  shadow  of  the 
man  remaining  In  isolation  In  the  White 
House.  His  Inability  to  take  a  position  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  that  deviated  from  that  of 
LBJ  made  his  hoppity,  yackety  "politics  of 
Joy"  campaign  appear  as  an  obscenity  to  mil- 
lions of  voters. 

Mr.  Nixon  with  his  "I  have  a  plan  (just 
trust  me)  to  end  the  war"  prevailed  over  Mr. 
Humphrey — but  just  barely,  and  the  cam- 
paign answered  no  questions.  The  nation 
accepted  with  a  sense  of  resignation  the 
Nixon  Administration's  receivership  of  na- 
tional aspirations. 

The  war,  which  LBJ  in  his  final  months 
had  steered  into  the  path  of  a  negotiated 
settlement,  offered  Mr.  Nixon  a  stage  on 
which  he  could  have  revealed  a  new  brand  of 
statesmanship. 

No  one  can  tell  for  sure  what  his  "plan" 
might  have  been.  Judging  from  his  exercise 
of  power  in  three  years  that  have  been 
vacuous  of  new  Ideas,  he  must  have  believed 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  war  but 
something  very  wrong  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

His  actions  have  Indicated  two  major  ob- 
jectives: to  "cool  down"  his  opposition,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  generation,  and  to  win 
the  war  which  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  nation  were  anxious  to  write  off  as  a 
failure  In  1968. 


He  accomplished  his  first  objective  in 
chilling  fashion.  One  need  only  recall  the 
wonderment  of  300,000  peace  demonstrators 
In  Washington  about  the  quality  of  the  man 
In  the  White  House  who,  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  machlneguns,  chose  to  Ignore  them 
and  express  his  contempt  for  them  by  an- 
nouncing his  interest  In  a  televised  football 
game.  Also  remembered  was  his  Instinctive 
initial  approval  of  National  Guard  gunfire 
on  the  Kent  State  campus. 

He  pursued  his  second  objective  by  an- 
nouncing a  policy  of  "Vletnamlzation"  of  the 
war.  This  involved  the  substitution  of  In- 
creased airpower  for  manpower;  application 
of  the  latest  technological  methods  of  long 
distance  killing;  Intensive  mechanization  of 
the  ARVN;  withdrawal  of  U.S.  foot  soldiers, 
and  the  substitution  of  brown  corpses  for 
white  corpses  in  the  continuing  jungle  war. 
By  Invading  Cambodia  and  Laos  he  opened 
up  a  massive  new  field  of  operation  for  "pro- 
tective reaction"  bombing  strikes. 

Now  when  the  people's  armies  of  Vietnam 
have  the  Indecency  to  mount  a  new  drive  In 
an  effort  to  reclaim  their  country,  he  Is  rush- 
ing In  aircraft  carriers  bnd  fleets  of  additional 
bombers  from  reserve  bases  In  the  United 
States. 

It's  now  Mr.  Nixon's  war  that  the  nation 
continues  to  flght.  He  repeatedly  claims  it 
will  not  be  an  Issue  In  the  election  of  1972, 
but  none  of  his  prophecies  appear  self-ful- 
fllUng.  The  war  just  won't  go  away. 

There  is  anxiety  In  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans  about  the  quality  of  the  man 
who  win  emerge  as  the  Democratic  alter- 
native to  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  generation  Mr.  Nixon  "cooled  off"  Is 
reappearing  to  register  as  voters  and  from  the 
cadre  of  Democratic  challengers'  organiza- 
tions. 

The  current  surge  to  Senator  McGovern  in- 
dicates how  many  people  will  rally  to  a  man 
whose  approach  to  solution  of  the  Indochina 
war  differs  most  radically  from  that  of  Mr. 
Nixon. 

the  presidency  would  be  more  respected  it 
we  withdrew  totallt  from  indochina 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  lat- 
est American  military  moves  in  Vietnam 
were  made  without  any  consultation 
with  Congress.  This  continues  a  con- 
scious policy  of  disregard  for  Capitol 
Hill  which  has  been  in  effect  throughout 
this  senseless  war,  a  Presidential  war. 
This  attitude  helps  to  continue  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment our  Founding  Fathers  brilliantly 
devised  almost  200  years  ago.  As  a  result 
of  the  withering  of  any  checks  and  bal- 
ances, we  are  now  faced,  according  to 
former  Defense  Department  official 
Townsend  Hoopes,  with  an  "almost  total 
disconnection  from  the  constitutional 
process."  I  agree  with  this  dismal  obser- 
vation. 

While  we  seem  to  stay  on  indefinitely 
in  Indochina,  we  wreak  havoc  with  our 
own  Government  here  at  home.  Conse- 
quently, the  opposite  is  true  from  what 
President  Nixon  said  the  other  night 
when  he  told  the  American  people: 

If  the  United  States  at  this  time  leaves 
Vietnam  and  allows  a  Communist  take-over, 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
wlU  lose  respect,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let 
that  happen. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  we 
left  Indochina,  respect  for  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency,  as  well  as  that  for  the 
United  States,  would  be  enhanced 
greatly. 

Former  career  diplomat  Charles  Yost 
wrote  in  this  regard  that — 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  a  case  In 
which  a  President  won  or  held  respect  by 
persisting  year  after  year  on  a  course  which 
was  clearly  beyond  the  power  and  control  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Hoopes  and  Mr.  Yost  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  2, 1972] 
Question  of  CoNsirrxmoNALiTY — "Arbitraby 
Conduct"  of  Poreign  Policy 
.   (By  Townsend  Hoopes) 

What  is  ultimately  disturbing  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  conduct  of  foreign  policy  is  its  almost 
total  disconnection  from  the  Constitutional 
processes.  He  and  Henry  Kissinger,  assisted  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  seem  to  dwell  In 
some  nether  realm.  They  do  not  consult  with 
Congress  or  even  the  State  Department;  they 
make  no  effort  to  develop  broad  public  sup- 
port for  their  policies;  they  Ignore  their 
critics;  and  they  show  something  less  than  a 
decent  reject  for  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Nixon  gets  away  with  it  because  the  other 
elements  of  America's  political  system  are  no 
match  for  the  President's  power  of  Initiative, 
his  control  of  the  war  machine,  his  capacity 
to  manipulate  Information  and  events  under 
the  Inherently  fluid  and  confusing  conditions 
of  war. 

After  nearly  four  years  in  office,  he  remains 
convinced  (even  after  his  new  approach  to 
China)  that  American  prestige  In  Asia  rides 
on  the  survival  of  an  antl-Communlst  regime 
in  Saigon.  And  the  price  of  holdings  to  the 
sanctity  of  that  objective — which  thus  far 
Includes  searing  domestic  division,  the 
alienation  of  American  youth,  the  demoral- 
ization of  America's  armed  forces  and  an  in- 
terminable war  of  bloodshed  and  destruction 
for  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia — does  not 
seem  to  him  too  high. 

There  Is  discernible  In  Mr.  Nixon's  ap- 
proach to  Communist  challenge  a  rather  wide 
(though  partially  disguised)  streak  of  fanati- 
cism, recalling  Thomas  Jefferson's  perception 
that  tyranny  springs  most  often  from  a 
fanatical  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  that  all  hold- 
ers of  great  power  are  Inherently  dangerous. 
"If  the  people  become  Insensitive  to  public 
affairs,"  Jefferson  wrote,  "you  and  I  and  Con- 
gress and  assemblies,  judges  and  governors 
would  become  wolves."  The  immediate  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  not  the  Insensltivlty  of  the 
people;  it  Is  the  nonresponslveness  of  the 
President.  The  people  are  sensitive  and  alert, 
but  neither  they  nor  Congress  can  control 
the  President. 

In  the  nearly  four  years  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  "winding  down"  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
American  people  have  drawn  fundamental 
lessons  from  the  vast  Illusions  and  miscal- 
culations of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. There  are  perhaps  six  of  these: 
(1)  "World  Communism"  Is  not  a  monolithic 
apparatus,  but  a  contentious,  politically 
fragile  confederation;  (2)  Hanoi  is  essentially 
Independent  of  both  Russia  and  China  In  Its 
policies,  programs  and  operations;  (3) 
Hanoi's  ambitions  are  nationalistic  and  es- 
sentially limited  to  the  unification  of  Viet- 
nam; (4)  Hanoi's  history  and  finite  resources 
would  dictate  such  limits  in  any  case;  (5) 
The  "domino  theory"  Is  thus  hopelessly  ob- 
solete (if  it  was  ever  valid);  (6)  The  United 
States  can  accommodate  itself  to  whatever 
indigenous  solution  emerges  from  the  bitter 
civil  war  struggles  in  Vietnam  and  through- 
out Indochina,  without  risk  to  any  Important 
American  security  interest.  In  strategic 
terms,  we  have  no  "vital  Interests"  in 
Indochina. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  steadfastly  refused  to  ac- 
cept these  arguments.  Forced,  however,  to 
acknowledge  the  political  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  his  countrymen  do   not   share 


bis  anti-Communist  fervor,  but  favor  a  total 
cessation  of  American  war  operations  (pro- 
vided only  our  prisoners  are  returned),  he 
has  maneuvered  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
alms  at  reducing  the  American  role  In  the 
war  without  giving  up  his  basic  objective. 
Behind  smokescreen  promises  to  "end  the 
war"  and  achieve  a  "Just  peace"  he  has  ap- 
plied a  policy  of  relentless  military  pres- 
sure— a  feat  made  possible  by  Inflated  claims 
for  the  success  of  "Vletnamlzation,"  the 
steady  withdrawal  of  U.S.  ground  forces,  and 
the  strange  tendency  of  Americans  to  regard 
lethal  air  strikes  and  naval  gunfire  as  some- 
how not  really  war. 

He  had  calculated  that  1972  would  see  the 
emergence  of  a  South  Vietnamese  force  able 
to  defend  Itself  without  large-scale  Ameri- 
can help.  Indeed  he  had  hoped  to  gain  the 
extra  dividend  of  a  dramatic  breakthrough 
toward  negotiated  settlement,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Republican  Convention.  But  the  hard 
and  determined  men  of  Hanoi,  refusing  to 
play  his  game,  have  now  brought  back  the 
war  to  American  front  pages,  embarrassing 
an  administration  which  thought  it  had  trau- 
qillzed  this  whole  Issue. 

The  savage  new  American  bombing  effort 
thus  reflects  the  anger  of  frustration,  mis- 
calculation— and  Impotence.  It  Is  the  only  in- 
strument of  response  left  to  a  policy  that 
has  failed  by  trying  to  have  it  both  ways — 
I.e.,  to  reap  the  domestic  political  benefits  of 
withdrawal  while  continuing  to  wage  uncom- 
promising war  against  "world  Communism" 
In  Asia. 

The  bombing  Is  a  confession  that  "Vlet- 
namlzation" Is  still  too  fragile  to  be  fully 
tested,  but  It  also  reflects  what  must  be  per- 
ceived in  the  White  House  as  the  compara- 
ble fragility  of  Mr.  Nixon's  political  position 
In  an  election  year.  The  sudden  reversion  to 
bombing  tactics  which  bear  no  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  fighting  In  the  South  and 
which  plainly  Involve  heavy  civilian  casual- 
ties looks  too  much  like  an  effort  to  cover 
political  weakness  to  be  viewed  without 
cynicism. 

Without  consulting  anyone,  the  American 
president,  facing  reelection,  has  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  brink  of  military  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  for  rea- 
sons that  are  singularly  unpersuasive  and 
over  Issues  which  a  clear  majority  of  his 
constituents  long  ago  decided  were  not  worth 
the  candle.  The  arbitrary  nature  of  this  con- 
duct forces  Americans  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  is  now  governed  by  leaders 
who  cannot  be  persuaded  either  by  rea- 
son or  experience.  They  should  be  voted  out 
of  office. 

More  To  Lose  Than  To  Gain  By  CoNTiNtnNO 
IN  Vietnam? — Respect  for  the  Presidency 
AND  the  Limits  of  Power 

(By  Charles  W.  Tost) 

In  his  remarks  at  Secretary  John  Connally's 
ranch,  Mr.  Nixon  emphasized,  as  he  has  on 
many  previous  occasions,  the  worldwide  re- 
spect In  which  the  United  States  Presidency 
Is  held.  He  added:  "If  the  United  States  at 
this  time  leaves  Vietnam  and  allows  a  Com- 
munist take-over,  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  will  lose  respect,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  let  that  happen." 

In  his  TV  address  May  8,  the  President 
made  a  similar  point:  "In  these  ctrcum- 
stances.  with  60,000  Americans  threatened, 
any  President  who  failed  to  act  decisively 
would  have  betrayed  the  cause  of  wwld 
peace." 

American  presidents  have  during  the  two 
hundred  years  of  our  national  life  been  re- 
spected for  a  variety  of  qualities — Integrity, 
courage,  compassion,  sound  Judgment,  fore- 
sight, political  acumen,  dependability.  It 
wotUd  be  difficult  to  recall  a  case  In  which 
a  President  won  or  held  respect  by  persisting 
year  after  year  on  a  course  which  was  clearly 
beyond  the  power  and  control  of  the  United 
States. 


Great  as  our  power  has  been  during  the 
past  three  decades,  there  are  limits  to  the 
capacity  of  any  nation  to  control  events  on 
the  far  side  of  the  world,  and  limits  to  the 
costs  a  democracy  is  prepared  to  pay  to  try 
to  do  so  when  It  Is  not  convinced  Its  vital 
Interests  are  at  stake. 

It  Is  often  recalled  that  General  de  Gaulle 
ended  the  war  In  Algeria  when  he  perceived 
that  Prance  had  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
continuing  It,  and  that  he  gained  rather  tha.i 
lost  respect,  by  doing  so.  It  Is  less  often  re- 
membered that  Stalin  accepted  the  loss  of 
Yugoslavia  and  abandoned  the  Communists 
In  the  Greek  civil  war,  and  that  Mao  and 
Stalin's  successors  swallowed  their  failure  t-j 
take  over  the  whole  Korean  peninsula. 

These  were  setbacks  of  a  kind  which  any 
overambltlous  great  power  must  expect  from 
time  to  time.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  de- 
stroyed "respect,"  in  the  political  sense,  for 
the  leaders  and  governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  setback  In  Vietnam  and 
that  that  setback  Is  likely  to  become  more 
intense  and  conspicuous  no  matter  what  we 
do.  The  failure,  however,  is  not  ours,  except 
as  we  made  an  error  of  judgment  In  not  ex- 
tricating ourselves  more  quickly.  The  decisive 
failure  lies  with  our  Vietnamese  allies  who, 
from  lack  of  political  will  and  dedication,  did 
not  take  sufficient  advantage  of  the  enormous 
help  we  supplied  over  a  period  of  seven  years. 

At  this  stage  of  the  tragic  affair,  respect 
for  the  American  presidency  will  be  far  more 
effectively  enhanced  by  an  exercise  of  sober 
judgment  than  by  Quixotic  persistence  hi 
driving  up  a  dead-end  street. 

A  head-on  collision  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
blowing  sky  high  prospects  for  a  summit, 
detente  and  "a  generation  of  peace,"  would 
be  the  likely  consequence  of  the  latter. 

Had  we  withdrawn  earlier,  we  could  have 
left  the  hard  political  decisions  to  the  Viet- 
namese, who  will  have  to  face  the  crumbling 
of  the  status  quo  In  South  Vietnam,  no 
matter  how  many  bombs  we  drop  or  mines  v.e 
plant. 

It  is  this  difficult  choice  for  which  the 
President  should  be  preparing  the  country, 
rather  than  confusing  and  agitating  it,  even 
more  than  It  already  Is,  by  some  of  the  ex- 
travagant forecasts  he  made  at  the  Con  nail  y 
ranch.  He  seems  to  be  almost  compulsively 
constrained  to  place  what  Is  happening  in 
Vietnam  in  the  worst  possible  light,  both 
for  the  country  and  for  himself. 

It  is  of  course,  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  'bloodbath"  In  South  Vietnam  if  the  Com- 
munists win.  but  it  Is  very  doubtful  that  it 
could  be  any  worse  than  the  prolonged  blood- 
bath now  going  on,  to  which  we  are  sub- 
stantially contributing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
soever to  believe  that.  If  the  Communists 
should  win  In  Vietnam  "that  pattern  [as  he 
put  It  I  would  be  repeated  In  other  countries 
throughout  the  world — in  the  Mideast,  in 
Europe,  and  in  others  as  well."  On  the  cor,- 
trary.  if  the  Moscow  summit  were  permitted 
to  take  place  and  were  successful,  there  would 
be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  substantial  de- 
tente in  Europe,  and  at  least  continued 
stalemate  in  the  Mideast.  If  the  summit  is 
aborted  by  our  action,  then  Indeed  further 
confrontation  in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
would  be  all  too  likely. 

What  do  Americans  and  foreigners,  friends 
and  adversaries,  respect  In  the  Presidencj? 
They  certainly  respect  resolution  and  forti- 
tude, but  I  should  suspect  that  they  respect 
wise  leadership,  cool  Judgment  and  sober 
realism  even  more.  That  is  what  most  Ameri- 
cans thought  they  were  voting  for  in  19C4 
and  again  in  1968.  More  and  more  they  feel 
they  have  been  misled,  and  that  feeling  is 
not  conducive  to  respect. 

Also,  as  Joseph  Kraft  has  pointed  out,  there 
is  after  all  a  moral  question.  How  far  are  we 
morally  justified  In  going  on  pouring  death 
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and  destruction  from  the  air  and  sea  In  order 
to  "win"  a  war  that  Is  not  essentially  ours? 
Does  this  massive  and  promiscuous  use  of  our 
air  and  sea  power  enhance  respect  for  the 
Presidency  and  reflect,  as  we  approach  the 
20Gth  anniversary  of  our  famous  declaration, 
a  "decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind?" It  seems  unlikely  that  history,  or  even 
our  own  children,  will  so  Judge. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  away  for  a  few  days,  in  my  own 
constituency,  and  it  is  very  useful.  I 
think,  to  exchange  some  ideas  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  who  has  taken  such 
a  very  fine  position,  with  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>  , 
in  respect  to  the  problem  which  we  face. 
First,  may  I  say  by  way  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Senate  that  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  war  powers  bill  by  so  de- 
cisive a  majority  is  very  high  in  my  own 
mind  and  in  my  own  list  of  priorities. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  also  reported,  although  un- 
favorably, on  a  bill  from  the  other  body 
dealing  with  the  same  question.  Our  bill 
is  in  the  other  body  as  a  Senate-passed 
bill,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  move  either 
toward  conference  or  action  in  the  other 
body  on  the  Senate  bill.  I  thought,  and 
my  cosponsors  agree,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  at  this  particular  time  to  let 
these  ideas  take  root  in  the  minds  of 
our  House  colleagues  before  we  pursued 
any  definitive  coui-se;  but  I  can  assuie 
the  Senator  that  everything  that  moti- 
vated me  in  the  war  powers  bill  has  only 
been  fortified  and  strengthened  as  a  re- 
sult of  making  so  portentous  a  decision 
as  the  President  made,  involving  so  great 
a  risk,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  land 
or  air  or  sea  engagement  in  Vietnam, 
without  in  any  way  telling  the  congres- 
sional leadership  what  he  was  doing, 
except  what  he  was  going  to  say  an  hour 
before  he  said  it. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  is  some  idea  that  we  are  out  of 
danger  in  this  matter.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  kept  all  of  its  options  very  much 
open,  and  I  am  veiy  gratified  that  the 
President  is  going  to  Moscow.  I  tliink  it 
is  a  great  vindication  of  his  initiative  and 
a  very  intelligent  approach  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  coimtry.  But  Moscow  is 
only  a  place  where  the  President  stops  to 
■^  negotiate.  What  will  be  negotiated  and 
the  products  of  that  negotiation  are  crit- 
ically important  and  will  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  for  a  long  time.  That 
includes  SALT  agreements,  limiting  nu- 
clear armaments,  a  trade  agreement,  per- 
haps fishing  agi-eements,  and  other 
agreements. 

I  hope  the  President  goes  to  Moscow 
completely  uninhibited  by  what  is  taking 
place  in  Vietnam,  because  what  we  give 
and  what  we  take  can  be  heavily  deter- 
mined by  the  outlook  which  the  President 
takes  to  Moscow. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  adult 
enough  to  realize  that  if  he  comes  back 
without  a  deal,  if  it  means  making  a 
'  deal  that  is  not  reasonably  profitable  for 
this  country,  the  whole  world  is  not  going 
to  collapse.  It  is  a  very  touchy  moment, 
and  I  know,  knowing  the  President  as  I 
do  and  his  skill  in  foreign  affairs,  that 
he  has  that  in  mind.  I  think  we  should 


reassure  him  on  that  subject.  There  is 
no  reason  foi:  this  country  to  give  up 
what  the  United  States  should  not  give 
up,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  face  up 
to  the  eventualities,  whatever  they  are, 
where  they  are  consistent  with  our  pol- 
icy. Vietnam  should  not  be  the  mote  in 
terms  of  what  we  can  offer  in  considera- 
tion of  oiu-  security  and  peace  In  the 
world.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  my  judgment,  have  not,  by  any 
means,  lost  all  their  marbles,  and  they 
are  quite  able  to  see  the  true  conditions 
in  the  world  which  will  produce  peace. 

Our  attitude  on  Vietnam — and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  has  that  attitude — 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  selling  out 
and  running  away  from  our  responsibil- 
ities in  terms  of  peace  of  the  world. 

Finally— and  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  this — we  are  constantly  faced 
•with  the  fact  that  i  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — 70  percent  or 
some  other  figure — "approve"  what  the 
President  has  done.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
one  thing  for  the  American  people,  where 
the  President  makes  a  fateful  decision, 
to  have  an  immediate  reaction,  of  sup- 
port for  the  President  when  he  sticks  his 
head  out  a  mile,  to  use  a  colloquial  term, 
but  it  is  a  far  different  thing  for  the 
American  people  to  decide  what  ought  to 
be  done  about  what  caused  that  risk  to 
be  run. 

I  submit,  with  all  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues, there  is  no  way  we  had  to  ascer- 
tain, on  a  finite  action,  whether  a  given 
action  suggested  looking  after  the  secu- 
rity of  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  or  whether 
it  went  far  beyond  that.  It  would  seem 
to  me  it  went  far  beyond  that.  Perhaps 
it  did  not.  I  do  not  know.  The  President 
did  not  do  us  the  honor  of  consulting  us, 
so  I  do  not  know.  So  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive? The  alternative  is  to  get  out.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  do  not  have  to  have 
there,  the  troops  whose  security  has  to 
be  protected. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  as  many  of 
the  American  people — and  I  bring  this 
home  from  my  own  constituents — will 
support  that,  at  the  very  least,  as  are 
allegedly  supporting  the  President  in 
"the  action  which  he  took." 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues will  give  that  appraisal  of  the 
public  sentiment  their  utmost  consider- 
ation. We  are  deeply  solicitous  about  our 
prisoners  of  war.  We  are  deeply  solici- 
tous about  our  60,000  odd  people  in  Viet- 
nam. Of  course  we  are.  But  we  are 
equally  solicitous  about  getting  them  out 
and  getting  and  end  to  that  improvident 
commitment,  and  an  end  to  what  the 
Russians  like  to  provocations. 

But  we  are  there,  so  we  have  to  do 
whatever  the  President  says  needs  to  be 
done  to  protect  them,  even  though,  when 
he  says  it,  he  also  links  it  up  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  underwriting  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  I  hope  very 
much,  as  we  zero  in  on  Case-Church  and 
the  various  other  amendments  to  be 
voted  on.  Senators  will  look  at  the  local 
feeling  in  their  own  States,  and  I  think 
they  will  find  very  much  what  I  have 
found  in  my  State. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 


from  New  York  for  his  observations, 
which  are  always  pertinent  and  timely. 
The  formula  contained  in  the  so-called 
Case-Church  amendment,  namely,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  of  our  forces  within  4 
months  of  reaching  agreement  on  the 
release  of  our  prisoners,  and  the  cutoff" 
of  funds  thereafter,  also  has  the  ap- 
proval of  71  percent  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Senate  is  quite  right  when  he  ob- 
serves that  in  the  inmiediate  aftermath 
of  any  action  on  the  President's  part 
that  appears  to  be  affirmative  and  de- 
cisive, the  American  people  are  always 
forthcoming  in  their  support.  This  has 
happened  to  us  many  times  during  the 
8  years  we  have  engaged  in  this  war. 
However,  after  a  few  weeks  pass  and  the 
action  about  which  such  hopes  were 
raised  fails  to  produce  the  expected  re- 
sults, the  opinion  of  the  American  people 
reverts  once  more  to  one  of  dissatis- 
faction and  disapproval  of  this  war. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  again, 
for  I  see  little  prospect  that  the  mining 
of  the  enemy  harbors  will  produce  the 
results  which  the  American  people  have 
been  led  to  expect.  Once  more,  their 
hopes  will  be  dashed.  Once  more,  it  will 
be  demonstrated  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  determined  to  persist. 

They  have  fought  for  20  years.  They 
have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  nearly 
7  million  tons  of  American  bombs.  Never 
has  a  people  in  so  small  a  country  been 
subjected  to  such  bombardment.  Yet.  de- 
spite such  a  massive  and  prolonged  as- 
sault from  the  air.  they  have  now 
mounted  the  largest  and  most  effective 
offensive  of  the  war. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  ap- 
proaches the  vote  tomorrow,  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  remember  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  formula  contained  in  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  that  conflicts  with 
the  President's  pledge.  It  is  true  that  the 
amendment  does  not  contain  a  ceasefire 
requirement,  but  it  reaches  through  to 
the  one  consideration  that  is  uppermost 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people; 
namely,  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  amendment  would  cut  off  fxmds 
for  all  American  participation  in  the  war 
4  months  after  agreement  is  reached 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  The  4- 
month  period  conforms  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  timetable,  for  he  has  said 
that  he  could  withdraw  the  remainder 
of  our  forces  in  an  orderly  fashion  within 
that  length  of  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  carefully  consider  the  argu- 
ments against  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  and  that 
they  will  weigh  them  carefully  before 
they  cast  their  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  at  length  with 
reference  to  a  further  discussion  of  this 
amendment,  that  is,  to  section  701  of  the 
bill,  which  my  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  out.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  fur- 
ther debate  on  this  matter  tomorrow, 
at  which  time  I  shall  want  to  be  heard 
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briefly.  But  I  do  want  to  make  clear  now, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not  know  what 
form  this  amendment  will  take  through 
the  passage  or  the  defeat,  whichever 
way  it  goes,  of  the  Byrd  amendment;  so, 
skipping  over  that  part  for  the  time  be- 
ing, I  wish  to  point  out  several  reasons, 
quite  briefly,  why  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  vote  for  any  kind  of  amendment 
that  puts  the  congressional  branch  of 
the  Government,  while  we  are  engaged  in 
a  war,  in  the  position  of  automatically 
cutting  off  all  appropriations  for  our  own 
military  personnel  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Since  they  have  been  sent  there 
under  militai-y  order,  I  just  think  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said.  The  President  is  Chief 
Executive,  and  is  our  negotiator.  The  Na- 
tion's negotiator  has  said  in  his  speech 
that  after  certain  things  are  true  as  a 
result  of  his  negotiations,  then,  4  montlis 
after  that,  he  would  withdraw  those 
troops. 

That  is  all  right.  That  is  a  good  ne- 
gotiating point.  But  for  Congress  to  come 
along,  then,  before  he  has  had  a  chance 
to  make  those  negotiations,  or  endeavor 
to  make  negotiations,  before  it  is  known 
what  he  will  get,  for  Congress  just  to 
come  along  and  say,  "Regardless  of  all 
that,  we  are  going  to  cut  off  the  funds, 
we  take  this  matter  out  of  the  negotia- 
tor's hands,  the  Chief  Executive's  hands, 
and  say  we  are  going  to  cut  it  off  now." 
through  language  passed  now  that  would 
automatically  terminate  it,  I  think  that 
is  altogether  a  horse  of  another  color. 
There  is  a  principle  involved,  and  say 
what  you  will,  it  will  decrease  any  chance 
that  may  exist  for  this  chief  negotiator, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  to  get  terms  that  are 
possibly  within  his  grasp,  if  he  did  not 
have  this  undercutting  and  this  tying  of 
his  hands  behind  his  back. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  that  my- 
self, although  I  respect  others  who  see  the 
matter  another  way.  I  warn  Senators 
now,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
not  be  a  form  that  adopts  the  President's 
approach.  It  cannot.  Congress  cannot 
substitute  itself  for  the  President  in  mak- 
ing negotiations,  and  we  are  treading  on 
very  dangerous  ground.  It  is  said  they 
want  to  get  something  that  will  get  a  lot 
of  votes,  and  all;  but  I  will  not  subscribe 
to  that  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  I  know 
in  my  own  mind  that  a  principle^  is  in- 
volved here. 

There  was  no  time  during  the  Civil 
War  when  it  would  have  been  wise  and 
sound  for  Congress,  which  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  all  Lincoln's  policies,  to 
pass  a  law  cutting  off  funds  after  a  cer- 
tain date. 

There  was  no  time  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  so-called,  in  1898 — if  I 
know  anything  about  history — when  it 
would  have  been  applicable  for  Congress 
to  have  passed  a  law  cutting  off  funds. 

There  was  no  time  during  World  War  I 
when  it  would  have  been  helpful  for  Con- 
gress to  have  cut  off  funds,  under  any 
conditions,  in  advance,  and  to  have  taken 
away  from  the  Chief  Executive  his  power 
to  negotiate  and  get  the  best  terms  he 
could. 


I  cannot  think  of  any  time  during 
World  War  II  when  it  would  have  been 
advantageous  for  our  Nation  to  adopt 
this  policy,  through  its  legislative 
branch,  and  say  that  after  a  certain  date 
President  Roosevelt  would  not  have  any 
authority  to  spend  money  on  our  mili- 
tary in  certain  areas  of  the  world.  The 
same  would  apply  during  the  Korean 
war. 

When  you  send  a  man  into  battle  or 
send  him  where  he  may  get  into  battle  or 
may  be  attacked  in  any  way.  he  wears  an 
American  militaiT  uniform  and  repre- 
sents the  flag  of  this  Nation;  and  wher- 
ever he  is  sent,  the  total  resources  of  this 
Nation — manpower  and  other  resources 
are  pledged  to  back  him  up.  When  we 
begin  whittling  on  that  or  chiseling  on  it 
or  undermining  it  or  ti-ying  to  get  some- 
thing that  might  be  palatable  for  the  mo- 
ment to  some  group  or  some  area,  we  are 
undermining  the  basic  structure  of  our 
country,  call  it  what  you  will.  I  think  it  is 
a  deterioration  of  our  system. 

How  are  we  going  to  send  men  out,  if 
we  do  have  another  war?  And  we  are  not 
going  to  live  soon  in  time  without  any 
conflict  at  all.  What  are  we  going  to  tell 
them?  We  cannot  tell  them  anything  less 
than  that  everything  we  have  in  man- 
power, resources,  and  everything  else  is 
pledged  to  back  them  up. 

I  do  not  buy  anything  less  than  the 
solid,  firm,  irrevocable  promise  that  was 
made  to  every  one  of  these  men — prison- 
ers of  war  and  all  the  rest — when  they 
left  our  shores  or  when  they  left  their 
homes. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  time  during  the 
Korean  war  when  it  would  have  been 
proper  to  have  cut  off  funds  in  advance 
or  for  Congress  to  have  set  such  a  date, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  proper 
time  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  unfortunate 
as  it  is.  I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
but  I  have  been  unyielding  in  backing  up 
the  men  and  the  country  once  we  became 
involved. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  time  when  it  has 
been  proper  or  will  be  proper  to  take  such 
action.  We  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
by  some  other  method.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  time  when  we  should  come 
in  here  and  cut  off  the  negotiating  power 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  who  has  already 
been  selected.  I  think  he  is  doing  a  rather 
good  job.  I  know  he  is  doing  a  splendid 
job  in  trying  and  a  rather  good  job  in 
getting  us  out  of  this  war. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  time 
in  any  war  we  have  hereafter — I  want  to 
emphasize  this — when  we,  as  Congress, 
with  the  men  still  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  trying  to  get  them  home,  try- 
ing to  negotiate,  and  trying  to  get  the 
prisoners  of  war  home,  should  tell  the 
Chief  Executive,  far  in  advance,  "We  are 
going  to  cut  off  your  funds  at  a  certain 
time,  after  some  other  things  happen." 

Say  what  you  will,  that  power  is  vested 
in  the  President  by  the  Constitution.  Say 
what  you  will,  that  power  is  vested  in  him 
by  commonsense. 

Seven  days  from  now,  the  President  is 
due  to  be  in  Moscow,  and  we  are  talking 
about  the  possibility  of  adopting  an 
amendment  to  a  pending  bill  on  another 


matter — the  amendment  really  is  extra- 
neous to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill- 
to  declare  solemiily  now  that  the  Chief 
Executives  power  is  limited  and  is  cut 
off  and  his  hands  are  tied  behind  his 
back,  to  a  degree. 

Throughout  the  historj-  of  this  great 
Nation,  which  is  now  almost  200  years 
old — through  wars  and  depressions  and 
famines  and  eveiything  else — it  never 
has  been  necessary  to  do  anything  such 
as  this.  We  have  always  kept  the  Chief 
Executive  with  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities that  are  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
war  or  no  war,  and  especially  during  time 
of  war. 

I  do  not  want  to  vest  in  the  President 
any  authority  that  is  not  already  vested 
in  liim.  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill 
that  was  passed  by  a  sizable  majority 
providing  that  there  had  to  be  a  declara- 
tion of  war  hereafter  before  the  Nation 
could  be  committed  to  war.  But  we  al- 
ready are  committed  to  this  one.  Those 
men  are  already  over  there.  I  think  we 
greatly  decrease  the  chance  of  getting 
them  home  or  of  the  President  bringing 
this  matter  to  an  end  if  we  adopt  amend- 
ments such  as  this  to  cut  off  tlie  funds. 
If  we  want  to  be  consistent,  we  ought  to 
select  someone  in  our  group  and  say. 
"You  represent  us;  you  be  the  chief  ne- 
gotiator; because  we  are  relieving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  has  been  placed  on  his 
shoulders  by  law,  that  he  is  assuming, 
and  with  which  he  is  doing  the  be.st  he 
can." 

We  do  not  want  the  President  to  go  lo 
Moscow  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  The 
American  people  do  not  like  this  war. 
They  do  not  want  their  representative, 
the  Chief  Executive,  to  go  over  there 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  or  kneeling  or 
kowtowing  or  having  any  kind  of  disad-  • 
vantage  because  of  an  amendment 
adopted  here  that  would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish his  responsibilities  and  powers  or  cre- 
ate doubt.  In  a  mission  of  this  kind,  we 
want  the  Chief  Executive  to  have  the 
firm  assurance  that  the  Nation  is  behind 
him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  w  ho  are  not 
behind  him  on  this  mission  to  Mo.scow 
have  delved  deeply  enough  into  the 
thought  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
so-called  rank  and  file.  If  he  is  going,  the 
people  of  this  country  want  him  to  go  as 
a  full-fledged  President,  unhindered  and 
unhampered  and  untied,  as  the  spokes- 
man for  this  country,  carrying  the  con- 
viction to  all  adversaries,  whomever  they 
may  be,  that  he  does  represent  us  and 
that  we  will  be  boimd  by  whatever  he 
does,  as  Chief  Executive,  to  the  extent  of 
his  power.  I  think  that  ^ything  else  is 
a  second-rate  deal,  second-rate  mer- 
chandise, and  I  do  not  believe  that  under 
those  conditions  he  could  bring  back  any- 
thing worthwhile  or  could  be  expected  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
the  Senate  any  longer.  I  will  address 
myself  to  this  subject  tomorrow.  I  am 
not  talking  about  Presidents;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  principles — solid,  necessary 
principles — of  government. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oh*ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  speaking  until  I  heard  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  commenting  on  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  before  this 
body;  but  I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to 
get  a  few  things  off  my  chest — which 
thoughts  I  am  sure  similarly  lie  on  the 
minds  of  other  Americans. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  we  hear  the 
same  rhetoric  taking  place  today  by 
those  supporting  the  President  and  those 
who  are  against  the  President.  This 
even  though  the  facts  have  changed. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  President 
Ni.xon  in  the  way  he  has  handled  our 
commitments  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since 
the  day  he  took  office,  he  has  lived  up 
to  his  word.  He  has  withdrawn  American 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia  to  the  point 
where  we  have  60.000  remaining  com- 
pared with  565,000  in   1968. 

I  have  supported  him,  in  opposing 
every  one  of  the  amendments  brought 
before  the  Senate  to  cut  off  funds  for 
the  Vietnam  war.  because  I  thought  it 
was  uiidermining  his  role  as  Commander 
in  Chief  while  the  withdrawal  process 
was  going  on.  That  process  for  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes  is  at  the  point 
where  it  cian  be  quickly  terminated. 

Those  that  come  in  here  and  say  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  policies  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Johnson  administration,  just 
have  not  bothered  to  do  their  homework. 
Those  who  say  the  military  actions  en- 
gaged in  by  the  United  States  today  are 
taken  to  enable  us  to  stay  in  Vietnam, 
have  not  bothered  to  do  their  homework, 
either.  They  forget  60,000  Americans  still 
there,  who  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  invading 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  majority  of  us  in  this  Nation  want 
our  troops  withdrawn.  But  we  want  them 
withdrawn  in  safety. 

Having  said  that,  the  next  question  is : 
What  further  commitments  do  we 
have  in  South  Vietnam? 

Is  it  contradictory,  for  example,  to 
support  the  President  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  measures  which  he  is  taking  to 
protect  our  withdrawing  troops  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  support  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  which  sets  a  date 
certain  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  the  war 
in  and  over  Indochina? 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  contradictory.  I 
believe  it  fulfills  exactly  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  my  fellow 
Americans.  Specifically,  that  they  sup- 
port all  necessary  measures  taken  to 
protect  our  troops,  but  they  want  no 
further  commitments  to  South  Vietnam 
of  American  lives  either  on  the  ground, 
in  the  air.  or  on  the  sea. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  imdercutting 
the  President  in  his  visit  to  the  Soviet 


Union.  We  have  60,000  troops  there  as 
a  result  of  the  Nixon  withdrawal  policy. 
Of  those,  roughly  6,000  are  combat 
troops.  We  have  nothing  to  negotiate 
over  insofar  as  our  ground  troops  in 
Vietnam  are  concerned.  There  is  no  way, 
Mr.  President,  that  they  can  play  an 
effective  role  in  the  pursuit  of  this  con- 
flict against  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  Vietcong. 

The  President,  in  his  comments  the 
other  evening,  indicated  that  we  could 
withdraw  all  our  troops  in  4  months. 
The  Case-Church  amendment  does  not 
take  hold  imtil  the  end  of  this  year,  which 
is  considerably  more  time  than  that  pe- 
riod for  withdrawal  admitted  to  as  pos- 
sible by  the  President. 

I  hope  the  President  throws  every- 
thing but  the  kitchen  sink  at  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  to  protect 
our  American  boys  who  are  coming  out 
of  there.  But  the  time  has  also  come 
to  say  that,  at  the  end  of  this  year  we 
expect  all  our  American  boys  to  be  out. 
The  business  of  this  Nation  is  a  business 
whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  9,  I  offered  amendment  No.  1187 
to  amendment  No.  1186,  proposed  to  S. 
3526  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tors from  Idaho  and  New  Jersey.  I  did 
so  at  that  time  for  the  simple  reasons  of 
conscience  and  conviction. 

My  attitude  is  quite  uncomplicated 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  view  the 
matter — in  the  context  of  my  amend- 
ment— as  one  basically  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  buttressed  by  a  strong  revulsion  to- 
ward the  prospect  of  a  continuation  of 
the  killing  in  Indochina.  The  United 
States  has  lost  more  than  50,000  killed 
and  300,000  wounded  since  the  Vietnam 
war  began.  The  dead  and  the  wounded 
among  the  Vietnamese  people — both 
combatant,  and  noncombatant — number 
many  himdreds  of  thousands. 

As  long  as  the  guns  are  firing,  as  long 
as  the  shells  are  exploding  and  bombs 
are  dropping,  men,  women,  children — 
military  service  personnel  and  civil- 
ians— will  continue  to  die.  It  is  long  past 
the  time  that  this  slaughter  should  have 
ended.  But  it  will  not  end  imtil  the  gims, 
all  the  gviis — not  just  U.S.  gims  and  not 
just  South  Vietnamese  guns,  but  all  the 
guns — including  those  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, are  stilled.  The  guns  will  not 
be  stilled  and  the  killing  will  not  cease 
until  both  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  cease 
their  own  firing.  Moreover,  a  ceasefire  in 
Indochina  would  insure  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  U.S.  forces  getting  involved 
perhaps  at  some  future  date  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Thailand. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 


proposed  several  times  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict negotiate  in  good  faith  to  end  the 
war.  Two  weeks  ago  the  President  tried 
once  more.  He  offered  a  plan  for  peace 
so  generous  in  its  terms  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  news  analysts — 
and  heretofore  one  of  the  administra- 
tion's severest  critics — felt  moved  to  say. 
"If  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  ac- 
cept these  terms  they  are  crazy." 

As  is  well  known  to  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber,  the  President's  offer  con- 
tained a  provision  for  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-fire.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  Senators  Church  and  Case 
seeks  to  cut  off  funds — as  of  a  specific 
time  after  our  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
turned and  our  missing  in  action  are  ac- 
counted for — for  our  remaining  air. 
naval,  and  ground  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  support  the  desire — as  everyone  else 
does — to  bring  home  our  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  still  in  Vietnam.  Regret- 
tably, however,  the  adoption  of  the 
Church-Case  language  in  itself  would 
not  stop  the  killing  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
President,  with  respect  to  the  sincerity, 
the  honesty  in  their  purposes,  or  the  dedi- 
cation to  this  Nation's  best  interests  of 
those  Senators  who  favor  the  Church- 
Case  amendment.  I  share  those  senti- 
ments with  them.  But  if  there  is  to  be  an 
end  to  the  war  soon,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
end  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  civil- 
ians and  military  personnel  in  Vietnam, 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  merely  by 
withdrawing  the  few  remaining  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  President's  latest  proposal  to  end 
the  war  involves  the  return  of  the  pris- 
oners, the  withdi'awal  of  U.S.  forces,  and 
a  cease-fire — an  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire — throughout  Indonesia. 

I  said  earlier  that  they  were  most  gen- 
erous tenns  which  many  critical  observ- 
ers have  been  advising  North  Vietnam 
to  accept.  They  are  also  terms  which  may 
have  considerable  appeal  to  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  and  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— whose  interests  are  not  necessarily 
identical  to.  and  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with,  those  of  the  lead- 
ers in  Hanoi. 

We  have  heard  the  many  predictions 
about  the  disastrous  results  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  Peking  and  Moscow  which 
would  result  from  the  actions  armounced 
by  the  President  on  May  8  to  prevent 
the  supplies  of  war  from  reaching  the  in- 
vading forces  of  North  Vietnam,  but  to- 
day it  seems  more  and  more  hopeful  that 
these  predictions  will  not  come  about.  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  fulfilled.  There  is 
some  indication,  at  lesist.  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  possibly  view  our  actions  in  the 
larger  context  of  their  own  larger  inter- 
ests. They  may  similarly  be  able  to  view 
the  President's  proposals  in  a  larger  con- 
text than  can  the  leaders  in  Hanoi. 

The  President's  recent  trip  to  China 
and  the  trip  that  he  will  shortly  take  to 
Moscow  involve  relationships  that  not 
only  may  well  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  terms  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Indochina,  but  also  im- 
doubtedly  involve  relationships  that  are 
much   broader — subjects   that   are   far 
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more  monumental  in  terms  of  their  im- 
pact upon  lasting  peace  throughout  the 
world — than  just  those  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Conceiva- 
bly, American  insistence  on  a  cease-fire 
in  Indochina  could  have  some  appeal 
to  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  are  interested  in  seeing  U.S. 
forces  out  of  there,  and  this  is  what  the 
proposition  for  a  cease-fire  offers.  The 
Soviets  have  larger  considerations  than 
Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  thinJc  that  the 
President  should  be  allowed  to  explore 
all  of  these  possibilities  along  the  lines 
of  the  proposals  he  made  on  May  8,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  preempt 
that  possibility  by  resigning  ourselves 
in  advance  to  the  idea  that  hostilities 
cannot  be  stopped,  that  a  cease-fire  is 
not  attainable,  and  that  the  killing  can- 
not be  ended  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  agree  to  a 
cease-fire  or  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  not  agree  to  a  cease-fire.  This  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  We  do  not  really 
know  what  may  yet  come  out  of  all  this, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  second-guess 
what  either  government  will  or  will  not 
do  in  the  days  ahead. 

It  may  be  at  a  later  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  would  vote  for  just  such 
language  as  that  which  has  been  pro- 
posed In  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Church 
and  Mr.  Case.  But  as  of  now,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  could  vote  for  that  language 
as  it  now  stands,  the  trip  to  Moscow  be- 
ing at  hand,  and  there  being  a  possi- 
bility— in  my  own  mind,  at  least — for 
some  kind  of  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  which  would  stop,  once  and 
for  all,  the  wholesale  killing  in  Vietnam. 
This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  way  I  per- 
sonally see  the  matter.  Such  a  cease-fire 
could  be  supervised  by  Asian  nations 
themselves,  conceivably,  which  would 
even  be  preferable  inasmuch  as  they 
would  have  a  special  interest  in  prevent- 
ing the  continuation  and  spread  of  hos- 
tiUtles. 

I  voted  in  the  caucus  last  week  against 
the  Church-Case  language.  I  was  one  of 
the  eight  who  voted  against  that  lan- 
guage, but  I  stated  at  the  time  that  I 
would  keep  my  options  open  insofar  as 
action  on  the  floor  was  concerned.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  one  which 
would,  therefore,  enable  me  to  vote  for 
the  cutoff  of  funds.  In  my  own  view, 
therefore,  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment could  oihance  and  improve  the 
chances  for  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a 
funds  cutoff. 

As  I  say,  it  may  be  that  at  a  later  date 
I  might  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  stricter 
application  of  the  cutting  off  of  fxmds, 
but  as  of  now  I  do  not  view  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire  to  be  hope- 
less. I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  de- 
sirable if  such  could  be  obtained,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to 
obtain  a  cease-fire. 

As  I  say,  feeling  that  the  larger  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  are  such  that  they  do 
not  coincide  with  the  more  narrow  in- 
terests of  the  North  Vietnamese,  I  feel 
that  the  President  should  be  given  every 
chance  to  see  if  there  is  any  prospect 
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whatsoever  for  an  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire  which  would  stop  the 
wanton  murder  of  women  and  children 
as  well  as  military  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  this  is  hardly  the  time 
for  the  Senate  to  interpose  a  mandatory 
cutoff  of  funds  which  does  not  carry  with 
it  a  requirement  for  a  cease-fire. 

I  have  no  count  on  what  the  vote  will 
be  tomorrow.  I  have  not  asked  any  Sen- 
ator as  to  how  he  would  vote.  I  have 
not  asked  any  Senator  to  vote  for  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  This 
is  a  matter  of  deep  conviction  with  all 
Senators.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  its 
emotional  aspects  with  all  of  us,  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  my  role  to  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  the  wishes  of  other  Sen- 
ators or  to  persuade  them  to  see  my 
viewEK)int.  How  other  Senators  will  vote 
will  be  a  matter  of  their  own  conscience 
entirely. 

Others  Senators  are  as  dedicated  to  the 
future  of  our  country  and  as  loyal  to  their 
respective  consciences  as  I  am  to  mine, 
and  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  making 
up  their  own  minds  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever they  may  vote,  every  Senator  will 
have  my  personal  respect  for  his  view- 
point. I  always  try  to  keep  in  mind  that 
I  can  be  wrong,  and  I  often  am  wrong, 
but  I  am  following  my  own  convictions 
in  this  matter,  and  I  have  stated  my 
reasons  for  offering  the  amendment.  I 
have  also  stated  my  reasons  as  to  why 
I  shall  support  it  on  tomorrow. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  DEAN  R.  BRIMHALL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  great  sadness  that  I  inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  death  in  Salt  Lake  City 
Sunday  night  of  one  of  our  State's  most 
revered  and  gifted  citizens — Dr.  Dean  R. 
Brimhall. 

Dr.  Brimhall,  who  was  86,  has  been 
called  Utah's  greatest  conservationist. 
He  was  also  our  foremost  authority  on 
Indian  art  In  the  red  rock  country  of 
Utah's  canyonlands. 

It  was  Dean  Brimhall  who  discovered 
and  photographed  the  renowned  picto- 
graplis  of  Barrier  Canyon  which  has 
been  called  the  "finest  gallery  of  pre- 
historic pictographs  in  theh  world." 

He  guided  Dr.  Joseph  O.  Brew  of 
Harvard's  Peabody  Museum  and  Noell 
Morss,  a  noted  authority  on  Indian  ruins, 
to  view  these  great  pictographs.  Together 
they  mounted  a  campaign  to  preserve 
them.  Their  preservation  was  assured 
last  year  when  Barrier  Camyon  was  added 
to  Canyonlands  National  Park  through 
congressional  action  on  a  bill  which  I 
introduced.  Thus  protection  for  all  time 
to  come  is  assured. 

Dean  Brimhall  was  a  most  remarkable 
man.  A  doctor  of  psychology  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  a  professor  at  Brig- 
ham  Yoimg  University,  a  Utah  State 
plarmer  and  onetime  head  of  research  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  he  returned 
to  his  native  State  and  beloved  West 
when  he  retired  in  1952  from  his  Wash- 
ington post,  and  took  up  a  ranch  in  the 
heart  of  what  Is  now  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Park  in  Utah.  From  this  modest 
ranch  he  explored  deep  into  the  unknown 


canyons  of  southern  and  southeastern 
Utah — making  his  way  on  foot,  by  horse- 
back, by  jeep  with  his  extension  ladder 
atop,  and  by  light  plane  which  he  piloted 
himself.  Scrambling  over  slick  rock  and 
through  deep  ravines,  he  slipped  and  slid 
mto  back  canyons  and  pockets  where 
probably  no  white  man  had  ever  been 
before,  to  discover  not  only  the  Barrier 
Canyon  pictographs,  but  many  others  as 
well,  scattered  throughout  the  area, 
many  of  them  classics  of  their  type.  We 
are  moving  to  preserve  them — wherever 
they  may  be.  They  are  a  legacy  left  to 
us  through  the  efforts  and  care  of  Dean 
Brimhall — no  one  could  bequeath  a  finer 
or  more  lasting  memorial. 

I  saw  Dean  only  recently  in  Utah  at 
the  dedication  of  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park.  A  tall,  weathered  man.  imobstru- 
sive  and  undemanding,  he  slipped  quietly 
into  the  ceremonies.  It  took  some  urging 
on  my  part  to  get  him  to  come  to  the 
platform  where  he  could  be  introduced.  It 
was  obviously  a  great  moment  for  him — 
and  his  lean  face  was  serene  and  satisfied 
as  he  saw  the  area  he  had  known  and 
enjoyed  for  so  long,  dedicated  as  a  Na- 
tional Park.  I  am  glad  that  he  lived  to 
see  that  day. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  liis  wife,  Lila  Eccles  Brimhall,  another 
remarkable  Utahan  who  has  appeared  as 
a  talented  actress  and  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  professor  of  drama  at 
the  University  of  Utah. 

The  two  BrimhaUs  have  always  been 
among  Utah's  most  talented  and  respect- 
ed citizens.  Now  one  of  them  is  gone.  All 
Utah  moums  Dean's  passing 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  Af- 
ter the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 
who  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutejf,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 
S.  3526.  a  bill  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  for- 
eign relatibns  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  pending  ques- 
tion at  that  time  will  be  on  agreeing  to 
Amendment  No.  1187.  as  modified,  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  Time  on 
that  amendment  tomorrow  is  under  con- 
trol and  is  divided. 

At  1:30  p.m.  the  Senate  will  go  into  a 
recess  so  as  to  allow  Senators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  congratulate  the  crew 
of  Apollo  16  and  the  wives  of  the  crew 
members.  The  recess  will  not  extend 
beyond  30  minutes.  At  2  p. m..  a  vote  will 
occur  on  amendment  No.  1187.  as  modi- 
fied. That  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a  jn.  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:44 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  May  16. 1972.  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  15,  1972: 


In  TBS  Akmt 
Tbe  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  tbe  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   George   Irvln  Porsythe,   617-07- 
9904,  Army  of  the  United  States  <  major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monrfa^/,  May  15,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  president,  Home 
Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  pastor.  Memorial  Baptist 
Chuich,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

/  will  extol  Thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
nations — Psalm  18 :  49. 

Eternal  God,  enlighten  our  minds  with 
Thy  wisdom  and  capture  our  hearts  with 
Thy  love.  Help  us  to  know  Thy  eternal 
truth  and  apply  it  to  our  lives. 

Watch  over  oiu:  Nation,  we  pray,  and 
save  us  from  the  pitfalls  of  selfish  pride 
and  misused  power.  Guide  all  of  our 
leaders  that  we  may  with  all  mankind 
find  the  paths  of  peace. 

Give  to  all  of  us  help  in  facing  our 
temptations,  comfort  in  bearing  our 
griefs,  assurance  in  handling  our  anxie- 
ties, and  wisdom  in  using  our  gifts  and 
powers.  In  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

ESTABLISHING  A  COMMISSION  ON 
REVISION  OP  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  7378) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Revision  of 
the  Judicial  Circuits  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill  has  been  previ- 
ously "put  over"  for  reasons  listed,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  questions  and 
answers  and  debate,  and  also  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  be  listed  on  the  calendar 
for  consideration  xmder  the  rules  for 
suspensions.  This  was  done  without 
prejudice.  It  is  now  so  listed.  I  am  per- 
sonally appreciative  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  conciurence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  8116.  An  act  to  consent  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact; 
and 

H.R.  14070.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Natlontal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

'  S.  953.  An  act  to  authorize  long-term  leas- 
ing of  Indian  land  on  the  Wallser  River 
Reservation. 

The  message  also  annoxmced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-830,  appointed  Mr.  Percy  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Mttndt,  resigned. 


ARLINGTON  HOUSE,  THE  ROBERT 
E.  LEE  MEMORIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10595) 
to  restore  to  the  Custis-Lee  Mansion  lo- 
cated in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Arlington,  Va.,  its  original  histori- 
cal name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  it  shall  be 
known  as  Arlington  House — the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Memorial. 

There  IJeing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10595 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  res- 
olution dedicating  the  Lee  Mansion  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  a  permanent  me- 
morial to  Robert  E.  Lee",  approved  June  29, 
1955  (69  Stat.  190),  is  amended  by  striking 
"Custls  Lee  Mansion"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ar- 
lington House",  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial. 
Any  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  mansion  Is  designated  or  referred  to  as 
the  Custis-Lee  Mansion  shall  be  held  to  des- 
ignate or  refer  to  such  mansion  as  the  "Ar- 
lington House". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "Custis-Lee 
Mansion"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Oustls-iie«  Mansion." 

On  page  1,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "  'Ar- 
lington House',  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Arlington  House, 
The  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial". 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "the  'Arlington 
House' "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Arling- 
ton House,  The  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  smd  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  restore  to  the  Custis-Lee  Mansion 
located  in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Arlington,  Virginia,  its  original  his- 
torial  name,  followed  by  the  explana- 
tory memorial  phrase,  so  that  it  shall  be 
known  as  Arlington  House,  The  Robert  E. 
Lee  Memorial." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COVERAGE  FOR  MEMBERS 
OP/READY  RESERVE  AND  THE  RE- 
TIRED RESERVE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14742) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
encourage  persons  to  join  and  remain  in 
the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  by 
providing  full-time  coverage  under  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  re- 
tired reserve  up  to  age  60. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  studied  this  bill 
in  detail,  along  with  the  report,  and  fully 
imderstand  that  the  establishment  of  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  (SGLI) 
coverage  for  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve and  the  Retired  Reserve  is  a  part 
of  the  "package"  providing  incentive, 
perhaps,  for  increasing  the  Reserves  up 
to  the  authorized  numbers,  as  well  as  the 
National  Guard;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
from  a  study  of  the  report  and  of  the 
bill  itself  as  to  why  they  could  not  gain 
this  while  on  their  extended  active  duty 
training,  as  many  other  reservists  and 
guardsmen  have  and  are  eligible  for,  with 
the  same  principles  of  conversion  if 
maintained,  at  any  time  prior  to  their 
61st  birthdays. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi could  explain  this,  and  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I 


As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  several 
years  ago  there  was  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  House  and  passed  by  the 
Congress  the  provision  that  we  authorize 
such  insurance,  up  to  $15,000,  for  guards- 
men and  reservists  when  they  were  on 
active  duty  or  at  summer  camp  and  going 
to  and  from  drills. 

They  pay  for  this  themselves.  That  is 
the  law.  Under  this  bill  we  give  them  cov- 
erage 24  hours  a  day  whether  they  are  in 
full  training  or  not.  This  would  cost  the 
reservist  about  $3  a  month.  Also  in  the  bill 
a  person  who  has  had  20  years'  good  time 
has  retired  in  the  Reserve  or  the  National 
Guard  can  also  carry  this  insurance  by 
paying  $6  a  month  imtil  he  reaches  the 
age  of  60,  then  he  will  receive  the  retire- 
ment benefits.  In  effect  this  is  a  survivor 
benefit  for  those  reservists  between  the 
time  when  they  retire  and  the  time  when 
then  reach  the  age  of  60. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  does  only  apply,  I  will 
ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  24-hour  pe- 
riod any  portion  of  which  they  spent  on 
active  duty;  and  it  is  term  insurance,  is 
tih&1<  corrcot^ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  This  is  the  law 
now,  this  bill  will  protect  the  reservist 
whether  he  is  on  active  duty  or  not.  To 
the  second  part  of  your  question  this  is 
term  insurance. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
further  question  imder  the  reservation. 
The  report  implies  that  the  insured  would 
bear  the  cost  except  for  the  insignificant 
expenses  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion—presumably toward  the  adminis- 
tration thereof.  Is  not  all  of  this  insur- 
ance subsidized  in  part  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 8uid  if  so,  what  would  its  true  cost 
be? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  say  it 
is  not  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
There  are  over  400  insurance  companies, 
commercial  companies,  who  write  this 
insurance.  In  effect  the  insured  will  be 
paying  for  the  operation  costs  and  also 
for  the  coverage  itself. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
gentleman's  explanation,  plus  the  favor- 
able departmental  reports  and  the  known 
need  for  incentives  for  "re-upping"  in 
the  service  and  maintaining  our  Reserves 
as  we  cut  down  on  the  active  duty  forces, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  r«narks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14742,  a  bill  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  provides  full-time 
coverage  under  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  for  those  members  of  the  Ac- 
tive Reserve  forces  and  the  National 
Guard  who  are  assigned  to  a  unit  or  po- 
sition scheduled  to  perform  at  least  12 
periods  of  inactive  duty  training  per  year 
that  is  creditable  for  retirement  pur- 


poses. Under  existing  law,  insurance  cov- 
erage for  National  Guardsmen  and  re- 
servists is  limited  to  periods  of  actual 
I>articipation  in  active  or  training  duty. 

The  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  provides 
full-time  coverage  under  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  to  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  who,  having  com- 
pleted at  least  20  years  of  service  that 
is  creditable  for  retirement  purposes,  are 
transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  Such 
insurance  coverage  would  terminate  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  intial  payment  of  mil- 
itary retired  pay.  Retired  pay  in  such 
cases  commences  at  age  60. 

At  the  present  time,  members  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  components 
become  eligible  for  longevity  retirement, 
in  most  cases,  prior  to  their  60th  birth- 
day. Military  retired  pay,  however,  does 
not  begin  imtil  the  60th  birthday.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  retiree  may  have  elected 
the  family  protection  plan,  which  per- 
mits the  acceptance  of  a  reduced  retire- 
ment armuity  by  the  retiree,  so  that  his 
spouse  may  receive  an  annuity  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  his  widow  would  re- 
ceive no  payment  unless  his  death  oc- 
curred after  the  receipt  of  at  least  one 
retirement  check.  Thus,  the  family  of  a 
retired  reservist  is  unprotected  by  sur- 
vivor benefits  during  the  period  between 
the  completion  of  his  Active  Reserve 
service  and  his  60th  birthday. 

The  bill,  H.R.  14742,  will  permit  this 
individual  to  purchase  relatively  low 
premium  term  insurance,  thus  affording 
his  family  some  measure  of  protection 
during  this  crucial  period. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  all  claims  costs  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  in- 
sureds. I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
major  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage 
persons  to  join  and  remain  in  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  by  providing 
full-time  coverage  under  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  for  such  members 
and  certain  members  of  the  Retired  Re- 
serve up  to  age  60. 

The  bill  would  provide  full-time  cov- 
erage under  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance— SGLI — for  persons  who  volun- 
teer for  assignment  to  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  a  uniformed  service  and  are  as- 
signed to  a  unit  or  position  in  which  they 
may  be  required  to  perform  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training,  and  each  year 
will  be  scheduled  to  perform  at  least  12 
periods  of  inactive  duty  training  that  Is 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  imder 
chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  At  the  present  time,  this  group, 
along  with  other  Reserves,  are  covered 
under  SGLI  only  on  the  days  they  are 
on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
under  a  call  or  order  to  duty  that  speci- 
fies a  period  of  less  than  31  days,  during 
the  hours  of  scheduled  inactive  duty 
training,  and  while  traveling  to  or  from 
such  duties. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  full-time  coverage  under  SGLI 
for  persons  assigned  to,  or  who,  upon  ap- 
plication would  be  eligible  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  are  under  60  years 
of  age  and  have  completed  at  least  20 


years  of  satisfactory  service  creditable 
for  retirement  purposes  under  chapter  67 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  At  the 
present  time,  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserve  have  no  eligibility  for  SGLI. 

The  full-time  coverage  of  a  member  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  would  terminate  120 
da:  s  after  separation  or  release  from  an 
assignment  which  qualifies  him  for  such 
coverage.  However,  if  on  the  date  of  such 
separation  or  release  the  member  was 
totally  disabled,  SGLI  coverage  would 
continue  in  effect  during  total  disability 
up  to  1  year  a ;  is  provided  in  present  law 
for  persons  on  extended  active  duty.  Fur- 
ther, if  on  the  date  of  separation  or  re- 
lease from  such  an  assignment,  the  mem- 
ber has  completed  at  least  20  years  of 
satisfactory  service  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes,  the  full-time  coverage, 
unless  converted,  would  continue  in  force 
until  receipt  of  the  first  increment  of 
retirement  annuity  by  the  member  or 
the  member's  61st  birthday,  whichever 
occurs  earlier.  Such  continued  coverage 
would  be  subject  to  the  timely  payment 
of  premiums  under  terms  prescribed  by 
the  administrator  directly  to  the  office 
of  servicemen's  •  group  life  insurance — 
OSGLI. 

The  premium  charges-  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  eligible  for  full-time  cov- 
erage under  the  bill — other  than  mem- 
bers assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve — 
will  be  contributed  from  the  appropria- 
tion made  for  active  duty  pay  of  the  uni- 
formed service  concerned.  An>  amounts 
so  contributed  on  behalf  of  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  from  such  individual — by  de- 
duction from  pay  or  otherwise — and  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  such  contribution  was  made. 

The  bill  grants  the  administrator  au- 
thority to  establish  premiums  charged 
members  assigned  to  the  retired  reserve 
by  various  age  groupings  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  according  to 
sound  actuarial  principles.  Also,  such 
premiums  shall  include  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  administrative  cost 
of  such  insurance  to  the  commercial  im- 
derwriters.  A  separate  accounting  may 
be  required  of  the  underwriters  by  the 
administrator  for  insurance  issued  to  or 
continued  in  force  on  the  lives  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  for  SGLI 
issued  to  others.  In  such  accounting,  the 
administrator  is  authorized  to  allocate 
claims  and  other  costs  among  such  pro- 
grams of  insurance  according  to  ac- 
cepted actuarial  principles. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  encourage  persons  to 
join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  by  extending  full-time 
SGLI  coverage  in  lieu  of  the  rather 
limited  coverage  they  now  have  only 
when  engaged  in  active  or  training  duty. 
Further,  it  will  provide  a  sorely  needed 
survivor  benefit  for  members  of  the  Re- 
serves who  may  retire  after  20  years  of 
service  but  are  ineligible  to  receive  re- 
tirement pay  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  60.  This  provision  wiD  extend  insur- 
ance coverage  during  such  a  t>eriod. 
After  a  retired  Reservist  is  himself  eligi- 
ble for  retirement  pay  he  then  may  elect 
an  annuity  option  for  his  widow  imder 
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the  armed  services  family  protection 
plan. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly 
recommends  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
14742  "as  a  positive  and  feasible  incen- 
tive for  service  in  the  National  Guard 
and  Ready  Reserve  forces,  particularly 
the  Selected  Reserve."  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  advises  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  favorable  re- 
port from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration program. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  on  April  25 
and  26,  1972.  Enthusiastic  support  of  its 
objectives  was  expressed  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  approval 
of  this  meritorious  bill  by  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  Uf 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.    14742 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (5>  of  section  765  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  term  'member'  means — 

"(A)  a  person  on  active  duty,  active  duty 
for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training  in  the 
uniformed  services  in  a  conunlssloned,  war- 
rant, or  enlisted  rank  or  grade; 

"(B)  a  person  who  volunteers  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  and  Is  assigned  to  a  unit  or  position 
In  which  he  may  be  required  to  perform 
active  duty,  or  active  duty  for  training,  and 
each  year  will  be  scheduled  to  perform  at 
least  twelve  periods  of  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing that  is  creditable  for  retirement  purposes 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code; 

"<C)  a  person  assigned  to,  or  who  upon  ap- 
plication would  be  eligible  for  assignment 
to,  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  has  not  received  the  first  Increment 
of  retirement  annuities  or  has  not  yet 
reached  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  has  com- 
pleted at  least  twenty  years  of  satisfactory 
service  creditable  for  retirement  purposes 
iinder  chapter  67,  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  and 

"(D)  a  member,  cadet,  or  midshipman  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  while  at- 
tending field  training  or  practice  cruises." 

Sec.  2.  Section  767  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1  Subsection  767(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  766  of 
this  title  shall  automatically  Insure  against 
death — 

"(1)  any  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ice on  active  duty,  active  duty  for  training, 
or  Inactive  for  training  scheduled  in  ad- 
vance by  competent  authority; 

"(2)  any  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  a  uniformed  service  who  meets  the  quali- 
fications set  forth  in  section  765(5)  (B)  of 
this  title;  and 

"(3)  any  member  assigned  to,  or  who  upon 
application  would  be  eligible  for  assign- 
ment to,  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  meets  the  qualifications  set 
forth  m  section  765(5)  (C)  of  this  title; 
In  the  amount  of  $15,000  unless  such  mem- 
ber electa  in  writing  not  to  be  insured  under 


this  subchapter,  or  to  be  Insiured  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  or  $5,000.  The  insurance 
shall  be  effective  the  first  day  of  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training,  or  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  inactive  duty  train- 
ing scheduled  in  advance  by  competent  au- 
thority, or  the  first  day  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  meets  the  qualifications  set 
forth  in  section  765(5)  (B)  of  this  title,  or 
the  first  day  a  member  of  the  Reserves, 
whether  or  not  assigned  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve of  a  uniformed  service,  meets  the  quali- 
fications of  section  765(5)  (C)  of  this  title,  or 
the  date  certified  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  the  date  Servicemen's 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  under  this  subchapter 
for  the  class  or  group  concerned  takes  effect, 
whichever  is  the  later  date." 

(2)  Subsection  767(b)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  "ninety-days"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "one    hundred    and    twenty    days". 

(3)  Subsection  767(c)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "any  member"  the 
words  "  (other  than  a  member  assigned  to  the 
Retired  Reserve) ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  768  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  Subsection  768(a)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  while  the  member  meets  the 
qualifications  set  forth  in  sections  765(5) 
(B)  or  (C)  of  this  title,"  before  the  words 
"and  such  Insurance  shall  cease". 

(3)  Subsections  768(a)  (2)  and  (3)  U 
amended  by  deleting  therefrom  "ninety 
days"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and 
twenty  days". 

(3)  Subsection  768(a)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
meets  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  section 
765(5)  (B)  of  this  title,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  separation  or  release  from 
such  assignment — 

"(A)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separation 
or  release  the  member  is  totally  disabled, 
under  criteria  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  which  event  the  insurance  shall 
cease  one  year  after  the  date  of  separation 
or  release  from  such  assignment,  or  on  the 
date  the  insured  ceases  to  be  totally  dis- 
abled, whichever  is  the  earlier  date,  but  in  no 
event  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  separation  or  release 
from  such  assignment;  or 

"(B)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separa- 
tion or  release  the  member  has  completed  at 
least  twenty  years  of  satisfactory  service 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  would  upon  application  be  eligible  for 
assignment  to  or  is  assigned  to  the  Retired 
Reserve,  in  which  event  the  insurance,  unless 
converted  to  an  individual  policy  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
777(e)  of  this  title,  shall,  upon  timely  pay- 
ment of  premiums  under  terms  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  directly  to  the  admin- 
istrative office  established  under  section  766 
(b)  of  this  title,  continue  in  force  until  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  increment  of  retirement 
axmuity  by  the  member  or  the  member's 
sixty-first  birthday,  whichever  occurs  earlier. 

"(5)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  who  meets  the  qualifications  of 
section  765(5)  (C)  of  this  title,  and  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve  prior  to  the 
date  Insurance  under  this  amendment  is 
placed  in  effect  for  such  members,  at  such 
time  as  the  member  receives  the  first  incre- 
ment of  retirement  annuity,  or  the  member's 
sixty-first  birthday,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
subject  to  the  timely  payment  of  the  initial 
and  subsequent  premiums,  under  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  directly  to  the 
administrative  office  established  under  sec- 
tion 766(b)   of  this  title." 


(4)  Subsection  768(b)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  deleting  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subsection  768(b)  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(B)  by  deleting  from  subsection  768(b) 
(2)  the  words  "ninety  days"  and  "ninety- 
day"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"one  hundred  and  twenty  days"  and  "one 
hundred  and  twenty-day"  respectively. 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
768(b)   the  foUowing: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
meets  the  qualifications  of  section  766(6)  (B) 
of  this  title,  effective  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-first  day  after  separation  or  release 
from  such  assignment,  unless  on  the  date 
of  such  separation  or  release  the  member  is 
totally  disabled,  under  criteria  established 
by  the  Administrator,  in  which  event  the 
insurance  may  be  converted  at  any  time 
whUe  it  is  continued  In  force  by  reason  of 
such  dlsabUity,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  separation  or 
release  from  such  assignment. 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  member  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service  before  Insurance  for  such 
members  was  placed  in  effect  there  shall  be 
no  right  of  conversion." 

(5)  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of 
subsection  768(c)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Such  converted  Insurance  shall  be 
issued  without  a  medical  examination  if  ap- 
plication is  made  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  separation  or  release  (1) 
from  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
under  a  call  or  order  to  duty  that  did  not 
specify  a  period  of  less  than  thirty-one  days, 
or  (2)  from  an  assignment  which  meets  the 
qualifications  set  forth  in  section  765(5)  (B) 
of  this  title.  Medical  examinations  and  evi- 
dence of  qualifying  health  conditions  may 
be  required  In  any  case  where  the  former 
member  alleges  that  his  insurance  is  con- 
tinued in  force  or  may  be  converted  beyond 
the  normal  termination  or  conversion  date 
by  reason  of  qualifying  disability  incurred 
or  aggravated  during  active  duty,  active  duty 
for  training,  inactive  duty  training,  or  while 
assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  under  conditions  which  meet  the 
qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (B)  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  4.  Section  769  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  769(a) 
(2)  and  (3)  as  "(3)"  and  "(4)",  respectively, 
and  by  adding  after  subsection  76g(a)(l)  a 
new  subsection   (2)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  During  any  month  In  which  a  mem- 
ber is  assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a 
uniformed  service  under  conditions  which 
meet  the  qualifications  of  section  766(6)  (B) 
of  this  title,  or  is  assigned  to  the  Reserve 
(other  than  the  Retired  Reserve)  and  meets 
the  qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (C)  of 
this  title,  and  Is  Insured  under  a  policy  of 
insurance  purchased  by  the  Administrator, 
under  section  766  of  this  title,  there  shall 
be  contributed  from  the  appropriation  made 
for  active  duty  pay  of  the  uniformed  service 
concerned  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Administrator  (which  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  such  members)  as  the  share  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  insuring  such  member  under 
this  policy,  less  any  costs  traceable  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  such  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services.  Any  amounts  so  contributed  on 
behalf  of  any  Individual  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  from  such  Indi- 
vidual (by  deduction  from  pay  or  otherwise) 
and  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  such  contribution  was  made." 

12)  by  deleting  from  subsection  769(a)  (3) 
(redesignated  as  (4)  by  this  amendment)  the 
words  "subsection  (1)  hereof,  or  fiscal  year 
amount  under  subsection  (2)  hereof"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "subsec- 
tions (1)  or  (2)  hereof,  or  fiscal  year  amount 
under  subsection  (3)  hereof". 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  769  a 
new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (e)  The  premiums  for  Servicemen's  Oroup 
Life  Insurance  placed  in  effect  or  continued 
in  force  for  a  member  assigned  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service  who  meets 
the  qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (C)  of 
this  title,  shall  be  established  under  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  section  771(a)  and  (c)  of 
this  title,  except  that  the  Administrator  may 
provide  for  average  premiums  for  such  vari- 
ous age  groupings  as  he  may  determine 'to 
be  necessary  according  to  sound  actuarial 
principles,  and  shall  Include  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  administrative  cost  of 
such  Insurance  to  the  company  or  companies 
Issuing  or  continuing  such  insurance.  Such 
premiums  shall  be  payable  by  the  insureds 
thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Administration 
directly  to  the  administrative  office  estab- 
lished for  such  Insurance  under  section  766 
(b)  of  this  title.  The  provisions  of  sections 
771  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  title  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance 
continued  In  force  or  Issued  to  a  member  as- 
signed to  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service.  However,  a  separate  accounting  may 
be  required  by  the  Administrator  for  insur- 
ance issued  to  or  continued  in  force  on  the 
lives  of  members  assigned  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve and  for  other  insurance  In  force  under 
this  subchapter.  In  such  accounting,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  allocate  claims 
and  other  costs  among  such  programs  of  in- 
surance according  to  accepted  actuarial  prin- 
ciples." 

Sec.  5.  The  first  clause  of  section  770(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "First,  to  the  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  as  the  member  or  former  mem- 
ber may  have  designated  by  a  writing  re- 
ceived prior  to  death  (1)  in  the  uniformed 
service,  or  (2)  in  the  administrative  office 
established  under  section  766(b)  of  this  title 
if  separated  or  released  from  service,  or  If 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  insured 
under  this  subchapter." 

Sec.  6.  Section  771(e)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  there- 
from "section  766"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  769  (d)   (1)." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NEW   PROGRAM   OF  VETERANS' 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  (VOLI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14752) 
to  provide  for  the  conversion  of  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  to  veterans' 
group  life  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  ,;he  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chi^ter  19  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  767(b)  and  section  768(a)  (2) 
and  (3)  are  amended  by  deleting  therefrom 
"ninety  days"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred 
and  twenty  days." 

(2)  Section  767(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "Any  former  member  insured  under  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insursoice  who  again  be- 
comes eligible  for  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  and  declines  such  coverage  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  in  effect  shall  upon 
termination  of  coverage  under  Veterans' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  be  automatically  In- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance, if  otherwise  eUglble  therefor." 


(3)  Section  768(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Each  policy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  contain  a  provision,  in  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  that,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided.  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  which  is  continued  in  force 
after  expiration  of  the  period  of  duty  or  travel 
under  sections  767(b)  or  768(a)  of  thU  title, 
effective  the  day  after  the  date  such  Insur- 
ance would  cease,  shall  be  automatically 
converted  to  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
subject  to  ( 1 )  the  timely  payment  of  the  ini- 
tial premium  under  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  and  (2)  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  777  of  this  title. 
Such  automatic  conversion  shall  be  effective 
only  In  the  case  of  an  otherwise  eligible  mem- 
ber or  former  member  who  Is  separated  or 
released  from  a  period  of  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty  training  on 
or  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment. Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
continued  in  force  under  section  768(a)  (4) 
(B)  or  (6)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  converted 
to  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.  However, 
a  member  whose  Insurance  could  be  con- 
tinued in  force  under  section  768(a)(4)(B) 
of  this  title,  but  is  not  so  continued,  may, 
effective  the  day  after  his  Insurance  other- 
wise would  cease,  convert  such  insurance  to 
an  individual  policy  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  section  777(e)  of 
this  title.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  person 
heretofore  so  separated  or  released  of  their 
rights  to  convert  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  to  an  Individual  policy  under  the 
provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

(4)  Section  768(c)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(5)  Sections  769(a)  (1)  and  (2)  are 
amended  by  deleting  therefrom  "Is  insured 
under  a  policy  of  Insurance  purchased  by  the 
Administrator,  under  section  766  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Is  Insured 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance". 

(6)  Section  769(a)  (3)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing therefrom  "this  subchapter"  and  "insur- 
ance under  this  subchapter"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance". 

(7)  Section  769  (b)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  "this  subchapter"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insur- 
ance". 

(8)  Section  769  (c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  "such  insurance"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insur- 
ance." 

(9)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  769 
(d)  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as  fellows:  "All 
premium  payments  and  extra  hazard  costs  on 
Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance  and  the 
administrative  coat  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  insurance  issued  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  paid  from  the  revolving 
fund.". 

(10)  The  first  clause  of  section  770(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  member  or  former  member  may  have  des- 
ignated by  a  writing  received  prior  to  death 
(1)  In  the  uniformed  services  if  Insured  un- 
der Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance,  or  (2) 
in  the  administrative  office  established  under 
section  766(b)  of  this  title  If  separated  or 
released  from  service  and  insured  under  Serv- 
icemen's Oroup  Life  Insurance,  or  If  Insured 
under  Veteran*'  Oroup  Life  Insurance;". 

(11)  Sections  770  (f)  and  (g)  are  amended 
by  adding  after  the  words  "Servicemen's 
Oroup  Life  Insurance"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  the  words  "or  Veterans'  Oroup  Life 
Insurance". 

(12)  Section  771(b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  the  words  "the  policy  or  policies" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance". 

(13)  Section  771  (e)  is  amended  by  deleting 


therefrom  "section  766"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  769  (d)   (1)". 

(14)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  19  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  777.  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insurance 

"(a)  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  shall 
be  issued  la  the  amounts  of  $5,000,  $10,000,  or 
$15,000  only.  No  person  may  carry  a  combined 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  in 
excess  of  $15,000  at  any  one  time.  Any  per- 
son insured  under  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  In- 
surance who  again  becomes  insured  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  may  with- 
in sixty  days  after  becoming  so  insured  con- 
vert any  or  all  of  his  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance to  an  individual  policy  of  insur- 
ance under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
However,  if  such  a  person  dies  within  the 
sixty-day  period.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance will  be  payable  only  if  he  is  Insured 
for  less  than  $15,000  under  Servicemen's 
Oroup  Life  Insurance,  and  then  only  in  an 
amount  which  when  added  to  the  amount  of 
Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance  payable 
shall  not  exceed  $15,000. 

"(b)  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  shall 
(1)  provide  protection  against  death;  (2)  be 
Issued  on  a  nonrenewable  five-year  term 
basis:  (3)  have  no  cash,  loan,  paidup,  or  ex- 
tended values;  (4)  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, lapse  for  nonpayment  of  premiums; 
and  (5)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable  which  are  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  this  section.  In- 
cluding any  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
not  specifically  made  Inapplicable  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  premiums  of  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  be  established  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  sections  771  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  provide  for  average  premiums  for 
such  various  age  groupings  as  he  may  decide 
to  be  necessary  according  to  sound  actuarial 
principles,  and  shall  Include  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  administrative  cost  of 
such  insurance  to  the  company  or  compa- 
nies Issuing  such  insurance.  Such  premiums 
shall  be  payable  by  the  insureds  thereunder 
as  provided  by  the  Administrator  directly 
to  the  administrative  office  established  for 
such  insurance  under  section  766(b)  of  this 
title.  In  any  case  in  which  a  member  or 
former  member  who  was  mentally  incom- 
petent on  the  date  he  first  became  Insured 
under  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  dies 
within  one  year  of  such  date,  such  insur- 
ance shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  lapsed  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums  and  to  have  been 
in  force  on  the  date  of  death.  Where  insur- 
ance Is  In  force  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  unpaid  premiums  may  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  Insurance.  Any  person 
who  claims  eligibility  for  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  based  on  disability  incurred 
during  a  period  of  duty  shall  be  required  to 
submit  evidence  of  qualifying  health  condi- 
tions and,  if  required,  to  submit  to  physical 
examinations  at  their  own  expense. 

"(d)  Any  amount  of  Veterans'  Group  Llfi, 
Insurance  in  force  on  any  person  on  the 
date  of  his  death*' shall  be  paid,  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  770  of  this 
title.  However,  any  designation  of  beneflciarj 
or  beneficiaries  for  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life 
Insurance  field  with  a  uniformed  service  un- 
til changed,  shall  be  considered  a  designa- 
tion of  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  for  Veter- 
ans' Oroup  Life  Insurance,  but  not  for  more 
than  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  insured's  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insur- 
ance, unless  at  the  end  of  such  sixty-day 
period,  the  insured  is  incompetent  in  which 
event  such  designation  may  continue  In 
force  until  the  disability  is  removed  but  not 
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for  more  than  five  years  after  the  effective 
dat«  of  the  insured's  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance.  Except  as  indicated  above  In  In- 
competent cases,  after  such  sixty-day  period, 
any  designation  of  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries for  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  to 
be  effective  must  be  by  a  writing  signed  by 
the  insured  and  received  by  the  administra- 
tive office  established  under  section  766(b) 
of  this  title. 

"(e)  An  insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
vert such  insurance  to  an  individual  policy 
of  life  insurance  upon  written  application 
for  conversion  made  to  the  participating 
company  he  selects  and  payment  of  the  re- 
quired premiums.  The  individual  policy  will 
be  issued  without  medical  examination  on  a 
plan  men  currently  written  by  such  company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof  or 
for  the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  as 
premiums  if  the  Insured  engages  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
dividual policy  will  be  effective  the  day  aft€r 
the  Insureds  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance terminates  by  expiration  of  the  five- 
year  term  jjerlod,  except  in  cases  where  the 
Insured  is  eligible  to  convert  at  an  earlier 
date  by  reason  of  again  having  become  In- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance m  which  event  the  effective  date  of  the 
individual  policy  may  not  be  later  than  the 
sixty-first  day  after  he  again  became  so  in- 
sured. Upon  request  to  the  administrative 
office  established  under  section  766(b)  of  this 
title,  an  insured  under  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance  shall  be  fiumlshed  a  list  of  life  in- 
surance companies  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram established  under  this  subchapter.  In 
addition  to  the  life  insurance  companies,  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  established  under 
this  subchapter,  the  list  furnished  to  an  in- 
sured under  this  section  shall  include  addi- 
tional life  insurance  companies  (not  so  par- 
ticipating) which  meet  qualifying  criteria, 
terms,  and  conditions  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  agree  to  sell  insurance  to 
former  members  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

••(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  771  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.  However,  if 
separate  accounting  shall  be  required  for 
each  program  of  Insurance  authorized  under 
this  subchapter.  In  such  accounting,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  allocate  claims 
and  other  costs  among  such  programs  of  in- 
surance according  to  accepted  actuarial 
principles." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 
"777.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
principal  purpose  of  H.R.  14752  is  to 
automatically  convert  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  continued  in  force 
after  separation  from  service  to  a  non- 
renewable 5-year  term  veterans'  group 
life  insurance,  and  to  provide  at  the  end 
of  the  5-year  period  for  the  conversion 
of  veterans'  group  life  insurance  to  an 
individual  policy  of  insurance  ■with  the 
commercial  insurance  company  selected 
by  the  insured. 

Under  the  present  law,  since  Septem- 
ber 1965.  all  persons  called  to  active  duty 
for  31  days  or  more  are  automatically 
covered— unless  they  elect  out — by  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance.  Originally, 
the  maximum  amount  was  $10,000  but 
this  was  increased  to  $15,000  by  the  91st 
Congress.  Such  group  life  insurance  con- 


tinues in  effect  for  120  days  after  dis- 
charge and  up  to  1  year  in  total  disability 
cases.  Insureds  have  the  right  to  convert 
to  an  individual  policy  of  life  Insiurance 
with  the  commercial  company  of  their 
choice.  This  conversion  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period,  or  during 
coverage  up  to  1  year  after  discharge  in 
total  disability  cases. 

Reservists  on  duty  for  less  than  31 
days  or  on  inactive  duty  training  are 
covered  only  diu-ing  the  duty  dates 
or  periods  and  while  traveling  to  and 
from  their  duties.  Reservists  have  no  ex- 
tended coverage  or  conversion  rights, 
unless  disabled  while  on  duty.  If  so  dis- 
abled as  to  be  uninsurable  at  standard 
premium  rates  the  insurance  continues 
in  force  for  90  days  and  they  can  convert 
to  an  individual  policy  at  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period.  The  bill  would  extend 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  cover- 
age from  90  to  120  days  after  termina- 
tion of  duty  in  these  disabled  reservists' 
cases. 

Where  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance is  continued  in  effect  for  120  days 
after  the  period  of  duty  or  travel,  or  in 
total  disability  cases  up  to  1  year  after 
the  period  of  duty  of  31  days  or  more,  the 
bill  would  automatically  convert  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  to  a  new  vet- 
erans' group  life  insurance,  effective  the 
day  after  the  date  servicemen's  group 
^life  insurances  terminates,  subject  to  the 
timely  payment  of  the  initial  premium 
imder  terms  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Enactment  of  the  bill  would  not 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  person 
separated  or  released  from  duty  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  his  right  to 
convert  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance to  an  individual  policy  as  is  pro- 
vided under  present  law. 

The  new  veterans'  group  life  insurance 
would  be  issued  in  the  amounts  of  $5,000, 
$10,000,  or  $15,000.  No  person  may  carry 
a  combined  amount  of  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  and  veterans'  group  life 
insurance  in  excess  of  $15,000  at  any 
time.  This  new  insurance  would,  first, 
provide  protection  against  death;  second, 
be  issued  on  a  nonrenewable  5-year  term 
basis;  third,  have  no  cash,  loan,  paid-up. 
or  extended  values;  fourth,  except  as 
otherwise  provided — in  incompetent 
cases — lapse  for  nonpayment  of  pre- 
miums; and  fifth,  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  administra- 
tor determines  to  be  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable, which  are  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill.  Insureds  could  con- 
vert veterans'  group  life  insurance  to  an 
individual  policy  with  a  commercial  in- 
surer effective  the  day  after  veterans' 
group  life  insurance  terminates  by  rea- 
s(Mi  of  expiration  of  the  5-year  term 
period. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  repre- 
sentative testified  that  if  today  a  veteran 
.23  years  of  age  buys  a  $15,000  ordinary 
Ufe  policy,  with  no  added  benefits,  from 
a  company  which  will  pay  dividends,  a 
typical  monthly  premium  would  be  about 
$21.  This  cost  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
duced in  the  future  by  dividends  as  de- 
clared. The  proposed  program  would 
reduce,  by  more  than  75  percent,  most 


veterans'  initial  outlay  for  the  same 
amount  of  insurance.  While  the  coverage 
is  limited  term  life  insurance  only,  the 
premium  reduction  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  those  veterans  readjusting 
to  civilian  life,  many  of  whom  have  lim- 
ited incomes  and  many  of  whom  will 
undertake  programs  of  education,  during 
which  time  they  will  not  have  an  income 
from  employment. 

In  connection  with  its  favorable  rec- 
ommendation on  this  bill,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  pointed  out  that,  imder 
the  bill,  "all  insured  veterans  will  have  a 
period  of  5  years  and  4  months — in  a  few 
total  disability  cases,  6  years — in  which 
to  have  adjusted  socially  and  econom- 
ically. Toward  the  end  of  that  period, 
they  will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to 
assess  their  insurance  needs  and  select 
plans  and  amounts  of  insurance,  than 
they  are  within  4  months  of  separation." 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  fully 
concurs  in  this  analysis  of  the  social  and 
economic  position  facing  our  young  vet- 
erans today  upon  their  separation  from 
the  military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  approval  by 
the  House  of  H.R.  14752: 

H.B.   14752 

(For  Mr.  Montgomery's  response  In  the 
event  a  question  is  asked  about  the  cost  of 
H  R    14752.) 

The  administrative  cost  of  the  bill  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  Involve  the 
printing  of  pamphlets,  forms,  publishing  of 
regulations,  etc.  These  costs,  those  relating 
to  furnishing  information  to  SGLI  insureds 
as  to  their  conversion  rights,  and  the  con- 
version costs  in  disabled  cases  are  presently 
borne  by  the  insureds,  and  are  recouped 
from  the  SGLI  revolving  fund.  Such  costs 
under  the  bill  will  properly  be  borne  and 
recouped  in  the  same  manner.  All  claims 
costs  and  the  insurance  company's  expenses 
will  be  covered  by  the  premium  paid  by  the 
Insureds.  Hence,  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
not  result  In  any  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  PROPER- 
TY IN  CANANDAIGUA.  N.Y.,  TO 
SONNENBERG  GARDENS,  A  NON- 
PROFIT EDUCATIONAL  CORPORA- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13780) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
in  Canandaigua.  N.Y.,  to  Sonnenberg 
Gardens,  a  nonprofit  educational  corpo- 
ration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALX..  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  must  observe  that  there 
are  no  departmental  reports;  nor  does 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  as 
meritorious  as  it  might  be  from  the  ideal 
and  cultural  or  community  point  of 
view,  meet  other  criteria  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  Therefore  I  ask  that  it  be  put 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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LETTER  FROM  DAVID  M.  ABSHIRE 
RE  TRAVEL  TO  CHINA 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  David  M.  Abshire,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
Department  of  State,  dealing  with  the 
proposed  travel  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  China. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  relationship  that  is 
beginning  to  develop  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  resulted  In  increased  interest  In  travel 
to  that  country  by  members  of  the  Congress 
and  employees  of  the  Legislative  Branch. 
The  President  has  asked  the  Department  of 
State  to  assume  responsibility  for  facilitat- 
ing such  travel  and  to  seek  your  cooperation 
In  preventing  any  misunderstandings  that 
might  set  back  the  developing  relationship 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  that  connection,  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful if  Members,  staff  personnel  or  employees 
planning  to  travel  to  China  in  either  an  of- 
ficial or  private  capacity  would  inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  applying  for  a  visa 
of  the  purpose  of  the  trip,  the  dates  of  travel 
and  the  planed  itinerary. 

The  Department  will  respond  promptly  to 
any  request  for  advice  on  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  application  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  will  inform  the  intended 
traveller  of  any  foreign  policy  considerations 
Involved. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  this  letter  would 
be  printed  In  full  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  before  being  assigned  to 
Committee. 

We  will  be  very  grateful  for  your  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE 
PARK  POLICE 

(Mr.  MONTGOME2RY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  i*6in&iFks  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Park  Police  for 
cleaning  up  in  front  of  the  White  House. 

Last  night  the  Park  Police  impounded 
sleeping  bags  and  other  camping  equip- 
ment of  so-called  war  protestors  who 
had  been  eating  and  sleeping  in  an  area 
in  front  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  demonstration  has 
been  an  eyesore  to  thousands  of  visitors 
coming  to  Washington  as  well  as  some 
of  us  who  pass  the  White  House  every 
day. 

I  congratulate  the  Park  Police  and 
hope  they  will  continue  to  keep  this  area 
clean. 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Pentagon  told  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  the  so- 
called  retirement  of  a  four-star  general 
who  was  removed  as  the  head  of  all  of 
our  Air  Force  operations  in  Vietnam 
just  1  week  after  the  Communist  offen- 
sive was  laimched. 

The  Air  Force  put  out  a  little  story 
that  the  general  had  retired  "for  personal 
and  health  reasons."  The  Air  Force  did 
not  tell  the  truth.  I  believe  there  is  a 
major  issue  here,  important  to  our  Air 
Force,  and  important  to  our  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  major  issue  is  the 
credibility  of  our  military.  The  military 
complains  that  it  is  misimderstood  and 
mistrusted.  It  cannot  be  understood  and 
will  not  be  trusted  as  long  as  it  tries  to 
sweep  its  scandals  under  the  rug  and  as 
long  as  it  persists  in  trying  to  obscure 
the  truth  instead  of  telling  the  truth. 


CANDID  DISCUSSIONS  OF  NATIONAL 
PURP(>SE  AND  POLICY  SHOULD 
OCCUR  IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we, 
together  with  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  constitute  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States.  If  candid  discussions  of 
national  purpose  and  policy  can  occur 
anywhere  in  this  land,  they  can  and 
should  occur  here. 

At  what  point  does  this  responsibility 
begin,  and  where  does  it  end?  I  submit  it 
began  when  the  first  Congress  met  and 
will  never  end. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  be  reminded  from 
time  to  time  that  personal  candor,  even 
in  the  most  troublous  of  times,  ought  not 
to  be  equated  with  the  want  of  commit- 
ment to  the  Nation's  welfare.  As  such  a 
reminder.  I  would  offer  here  an  observa- 
tion by  one  whose  credentials  for  both 
candor  and  commitment  need  no  defense. 

If  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  offering 
their  sentiments  on  a  matter  which  may  in- 
volve the  most  serious  and  alarming  conse- 
quences that  can  Invite  the  consideration  of 
mankind,  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us;  the  free- 
dom of  speech  may  be  taken  away,  and  dumb 
and  silent  we  may  be  led,  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.— Address  to  officers  of  the  Army — 
March  15.  1783 

These  are  the  words  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Father  of  our  Country,  whose 
portrait  and  example  dominate  this  and 
every  Congress  which  has  met,  or  ever 
will  meet.  It  is  a  great  portrait  and  a  good 
example  to  follow. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


(Ron  No.  150] 

Abourezk 

Fish 

Mills,  Ark. 

Addabbo 

Ford. 

Mills.  Md. 

Badillo 

Gerald  R. 

Mlnshall 

Baker 

Fraser 

Mitchell 

Barrett 

Frelinghuysen 

Mizell 

Belcher 

Galiflanakls 

Molloban 

Bell 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Bingham 

Gray 

O'Neill 

Blackburn 

Green.  Pa. 

Patman 

Blanton 

Grlffln 

Pelly 

Blatnik 

Hagan 

Peyser 

Bow 

Halpem 

Pickle 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Cabell 

Hawkins 

Pucinski 

Chamberlain 

Hebert 

Rangel 

Chisholm 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Reid 

Clancy 

Helstoski 

Robison.  N.T. 

Clark 

Hints 

Rodino 

Clay 

Hosmer 

Rousselot 

Couyers 

Hull 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sandman 

Curlin 

Kemp 

Sarbanes 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kluczynski 

Scheuer 

Davis.  S.C. 

Landgrebe 

Schmitz 

Delaney 

Link 

Schwengel 

Denholm 

Lloyd 

Shoup 

Dent 

Long.  La. 

Springer 

Diggs 

McClory 

Stephens 

Dowdy 

McCormack 

Stubblefleld 

Downing 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Dulskt 

McKay 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dwyer 

McKevitt 

Thompson,  Ga 

Edmondson 

Macdonald. 

Udall 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mass. 

Whalley 

Erlenborn 

Madden 

WUson.  Bob 

Eshleman 

Mlkva 

Tatron 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  AIR  FORCE  IS  TRYING  TO 
SWEEP  A  SCANDAL  UNDER  THE 
RUG 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE:AKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13361,  TIME  EXTENSION,  TOBAC- 
CO QUOTA  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  ABBITT  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  13361)  to  amend  section  316 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  92-1064) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13361)  to  amend  section  316(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

That  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  lease 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage-poundage 
marketing  quotas  from  any  farm  with  an 
acreage-poundage  marketing  quota  in  ex- 
cess of  2,000  pounds  filed  on  or  after  June 
15  in  any  year  shall  not  be  effective  unless 
the  acreage  planted  on  both  the  lessor  and 
the  lessee  farms  during  the  current  mar- 
keting year  was  as  much  as  50  per  centum 
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of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  in  effect  for 
such  year." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
,  W.   M.   Abbitt, 

John  L.  McMilxan, 
Walter  B.  Jones, 
William  C.  Wampler, 

WlLMER  D.  MiZELL. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Lawton  Chiles. 

Jack  Miller, 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13361)  to  amend  section  316(c)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report. 

There  were  two  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
these  differences  were  resolved  as  follows : 

1.  The  House  bill  exempted  all  kinds  of 
tobacco  for  which  leasing  is  provided  by  sec- 
tion 316  i.e.,  flue-cured,  Maryland,  cigar-filler 
(types  42-44),  and  cigar-binder  (types  51- 
53)  from  the  requirement  in  existing  law 
that  leases  be  filed  with  the  county  com- 
mittee by  a  fixed  date  no  later  than  plant- 
ing time  established  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  the  same 
provision  for  flue-cured  tobacco  only. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

2.  The  House  bill  restricted  flue-cured 
leases  filed  after  June  15  to  cases  where  both 
the  lessor  and  lessee  farms  have  planted  at 
least  75  percent  of  their  allotments. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
similar  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  modifies  the 
House  provisions  by  completely  exempting 
leases  and  transfers  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in- 
volving farms  with  acreage-poundage  quotas 
of  2,000  pounds  or  less  from  the  June  15 
deadline  for  filing  such  leases. 

In  the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco  leases  in- 
volving an  acreage-poundage  quota  of  more 
than  2.000  pounds  filed  after  June  15  of  any 
year,  the  transfer  shall  not  be  effective  unless 
the  acreage  planted  on  both  the  lessor  and 
the  lessee  farms  during  the  current  market- 
ing year  was  at  least  one-half  of  the  farm 
acreage  alloiment  in  effect  for  such  year. 
W.  M.   Abbitt, 
John  L.  McMillan, 
Walter  B.  Jones, 
William  C.  Wampler, 

WILMER  D.  MiZELL. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Jack  Miller. 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 

Managers  ore  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


for  the  Department  of  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  STATE, 
JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 


ESTABLISHING  A  COMMISSION  ON 
REVISION  OF  JUDICIARY  CIRCUITS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
7378)  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  7378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aineiica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  established  a  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Judicial  Circuits  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "Commission"). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States; 

(2)  four  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(4)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  three  may 
conduct  hearings. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  present  division  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  several  Judicial  cir- 
cuits, and  to  recommend  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Chief  Justice  such  changes 
m  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  circuits 
as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  may  be 
most  appropriate  for  the  expeditious  and 
effective  disposition  of  Judicial  business. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Members  of  tht  Commission  who 
are  officers,  or  full-time  employees,  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  but 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  amounts  au- 
thorized under  section  456  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  $100  per  diem,  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  amounts  avithorized  under  section 
456  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
serve  as  Executive  Director  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Court  shall  provide  administrative 
services  Including  financial  and  budgetary 
services  for  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center 


shall  provide  necessary  research  services  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  and  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  function 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  independent  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  to  provide  such  Information  and 
assistance  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
when  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  Its 
final  report  containing  Its  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  date  on  which  Its  ninth  member  Is 
appointed.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  its  final  report. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  carry  out 
the  purjxees  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  establish  a  short  term 
commission  composed  of  four  Members 
of  the  House,  four  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  and 
four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President — 15  in  all  to  study  and  to  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals. 
The  legislation  is  sponsored  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  and  the  chief  judges  of  each  of 
the  11  courts  of  appeals. 

The  bill  has  the  imanimous  approval 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Today  there  are  11  judicial  circuits  and 
97  authorized  circuit  judges.  There  has 
only  been  one  significant  change  in  the 
geographical  organization  of  the  Federal 
judicial  circuits  since  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Act  of  1891. 

In  other  words,  the  lines  that  exist  to- 
day existed  over  80  years  ago — with  one 
exception— when  the  Tenth  Circuit  was 
carved  out  of  the  then  Eighth  Circuit, 
in  1929. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  substan- 
tial rise  in  the  work  losid  of  the  courts 
of  appeals.  For  example,  in  the  decade  of 
the  1960's,  the  appeals  docket  rose  from 
3,899  to  11,662.  The  steady  upward  trend 
continued  in  fiscal  year  1971  when  ap- 
peals rose  to  12,788—10  percent  above 
the  year  before. 

In  the  past  decade,  a  total  154  new 
Federal  district  judges  have  been  added 
to  cope  with  the  burgeoning  litigation  in 
the  Federal  trial  courts.  These  and  other 
factors  have  combined  to  increase  the 
appellate  caseload  per  judge — 54  filings 
per  judge  in  1961  as  compared  to  132  fil- 
ings per  judge  in  1971. 

Although  terminations  have  also  in- 
creased over  the  years,  the  backlog  of 
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appeals  now  pending  on  the  dockets  of 
the  appeals  courts  has  increased  from 
approximately  3.000  in  1962  to  over  9,000 
in  1971. 

One  way  of  relieving  the  appellate 
courts  of  their  increasing  workload  has 
been  the  creation  of  additional  appellate 
judgeships.  Currently  a  bill  is  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
proposes  to  create  10  additional  circuit 
judgeships.  However,  adding  additional 
judgesliips  has  serious  limitations. 

Today,  for  example,  there  are  13  judge- 
ships authorized  for  the  ninth  circuit 
and  15  authorized  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  fifth 
circuit.  Geographically,  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit runs  from  El  Paso  eastward  clear 
over  to  Key  West.  It  takes  in  the  States 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, ■  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  In  that  circuit  there  are  15  circuit 
judges.  When  they  sit  en  banc,  the  15 
judges  have  to  sit  together;  ofttimes, 
there  are  three  senior  judges,  making  it 
18  judges  sitting. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  in  the 
ninth  circuit.  What  does  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit consist  of?  Just  think  of  it:  the 
States  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  the  territory  of 
Guam.  Years  ago  those  States  were 
sparsely  settled.  It  was  probably  quite 
appropriate  to  make  one  circuit  out  of 
all  of  those  States. 

But  now  with  the  vast  population  that 
has  poured  into  those  States,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  conduct  affairs  in  the 
ninth  circuit  with  13  judges  sitting. 

So,  you  see,  it  is  quite  essential  that 
changes  be  effectuated  and  that  those 
circuits  be  realized.  The  fifth  circuit, 
certainly,  standing  almost  alone  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
might  well  be  divided,  and  the  ninth 
circuit  should  have  some  of  the  States 
taken  away  from  it. 

The  Commission  composed  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  three  branches  of 
government  must  make  a  report  within 
180  days.  The  report  is  not  self -execut- 
ing. It  does  not  become  law  of  its  own 
accord.  It  is  only  recommendatory.  The 
Commission  can  recommend  additional 
circuits,  it  can  recommend  fewer  circuits. 

The  reason  we  did  not  make  the  rec- 
ommendations self -executing  was  that  to 
do  so  would  take  away  from  Congress 
its  powers  to  finally  determine  where 
these  lines  should  be  drawn. 

There  is  also  a  very  nice  question 
whether  making  the  Commission's  find- 
ings self-executing  would  imconditlon- 
ally  interfere  with  the  Presidential  power 
of  veto. 

For  these  reasons  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee felt  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
to  provide  that  the  Commission  will  only 
make  recommendations,  and  that  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President 
shall  finally  give  approval  to  any  changes 
in  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts. 

The  heavy  caseload  in  the  fifth  and 
ninth  circuits  threatens  to  increase,  and 
failure  to  imdertake  some  realinement  in 
the  geographical  boundaries  is  bound  to 


worsen  the  situation.  Circuit  revision  will 
enable  more  manageable  members  of  cir- 
cuit judges  to  function  as  a  collegial  unit. 
The  bill,  HM.  7378,  as  amended,  would 
establish  a  short-term  commission,  as  I 
said  before,  composed  of  15  members  with 
a  responsibility  to  study  and  recommend 
generally  a  geographical  revision  in  cir- 
cuit court  boundaries.  As  indicated,  they 
would  have  the  authority  to  recommend 
increases  or  decreases  in  the  number  of 
circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

Tlie  life  of  the  Commission  properly 
has  been  limitec?  to  6  months  in  order 
to  facilitate  effective  legislative  action  in 
the  next  Congress. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  7378  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

First,  in  the  belief  that  persons  other 
than  judges  should  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  recommendations  for  re- 
alinement. Commission  membership  has 
been  increased  from  12  to  15  members; 
congressional  participation  is  increased 
from  four  to  eight  members. 

Second,  the  life  of  the  Commission  is 
reduced  from  2  years,  as  originally  con- 
templated, to  6  months.  The  bUl  specifi- 
cally provides  that  the  services  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
and  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  should 
be  utilized  in  lieu  of  a  special  Commission 
staff — the  bill  also  provides  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  shall  serve  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Commission. 

Third,  unlike  the  original  bill,  the 
Commission's  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress are  not  self -executing.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  requires  affirmative  legislative 
action  by  Congress  to  effectuate  the 
Commission's  recommendations,  and 

Fouith,  the  amount  of  appropriations 
authorized  for  the  Commission  is  estab- 
lished at  $50,000.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
amount  of  $50,000  will  not  be  reached. 

Despite  the  limitations  that  have  been 
imposed,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary believes  that  an  in-depth  study 
and  recommendation  for  geographic 
realignment  of  the  judicial  circuits  can 
be  made  by  the  proposed  Commission. 
Such  studies  and  recommendations  are 
essential  to  improve  judicial  adminis- 
tration in  the  appellate  courts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
7378.  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  already  tried  two 
remedies  for  this  situation.  One  was  leg- 
islation providing  for  29  more  appellant 
judges  some  a  few  years  ago.  and  in  the 
91st  Congress,  the  preceding  session  of 
Congress,  legislation  was  enacted  which 
gave  each  of  these  appeals  circuits  an  ex- 
excutive  officer.  What  has  happened  with 
respect  to  these  executive  officers  in  dis- 
posing of  the  caseloads  which  now  al- 
legedly confront  these  appeals  judges? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Not  all  the  circuits  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  ap- 
point these  court  executives.  Only  a  few 
of  the  circuits  have  availed  themselves  of 
that  officer,  but  I  presume  that  in  due 


course  all  of  them  will  avail  themselves 
of  that  additional  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  magis- 
trates as  well? 

And  why  have  they  not  appointed  the 
executive  officers  that  were  approved  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  circuit  executives 
have  to  be  certified  as  to  qualifications. 
That  process  of  certification  took  a  long 
while.  There  have  been  some  circuit  ex- 
ecutives appointed,  but  not  many. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  serious  slippage  of  some  kind.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  have  been  remedies 
provided,  but  they  have  not  been  used. 
I  still  wonder  why  they  have  not  been 
used. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Some  of  the  circuits 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  new  of- 
ficer. Others  have  not.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress cannot  compel  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  do  not  understand 
why  it  should  be  within  the  purview  of 
tlie  judges,  who  the  gentleman  seems  to 
indicate  here  are  overburdened  iwith 
caseloads  they  cannot  disp>ose  of,  to  re- 
fuse the  help  they  have  offered.  Why 
should  it  be  within  their  purview  to  re- 
ject this  additional  help  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  for  legislation  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tions as  I  understand  them,  are  not  per- 
tinent to  the  pending  bill.  This  bill  only 
provides  for  changing  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  circuit  courts  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  court  executives 
or  secretaries  for  the  circuit  judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  changing  of  the 
geographical  lines,  whatever  it  may  re- 
sult in — whether  a  greater  number  of 
judicial  circuits  or  a  realinement  to  pro- 
vide for  less  work  in  some  of  these  cir- 
cuits— relates  directly  to  caseloads  and 
the  ability  to  dispose  of  them  with  per- 
sonnel that  can  now  be  made  available. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  not  only  the  caseload,  but 
it  is  also  the  great  distances  which  must 
be  traveled  by  the  litigants  and  the 
lawyers. 

There  is  also  the  volume  of  cases  gen- 
erated by  circuits  encompassing  ex- 
pansive geographic  areas. 

Just  think  of  the  situation  I  am  told 
of  in  the  ninth  circuit,  where  we  have  the 
lines  extending  from  Alaska  way  out  to 
Hawaii.  That  seems  an  abomination.  We 
should  not  allow  that  to  continue. 

Years  ago  we  had  no  choice,  probably, 
but  now  the  situation  is  so  different  I 
believe  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  situation.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
go  on  further. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  gentleman,  in 
the  fifth  circuit  it  is  almost  absurd  to 
have  a  circuit  court  extending  from  the 
uttermost  western  part  of  Texas  to  the 
almost  eastern  part  of  Florida.  That 
seems  barbarous.  We  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  making  changes  in  that  re- 
gard. 

That  is  all  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  ponderous  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness from  the  inception  of  it,  but  I  as- 
sume the  appellate  judges  recommended 
the  size  of  these  circuits  in  the  first 
place. 
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Mr.  HXJNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  makes 
some  worthwhile  points.  I  believe  that  In 
this  legislation,  however,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  executive  officers.  In  other 
words,  the  executive  officers  would  have 
no  power  to  redraw  these  districts. 

I  would  recommend  this  legislation  to 
the  House  on  the  basis  that  this  is  an 
opportimity  to  redistrict  the  Federal 
courts. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  years  ago 
these  circuits  were  drawn.  How  long  have 
they  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Since  1891. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  They  may  have  been 
appropriate  geographically  and  popula- 
tionwise  when  created,  but  that  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  if  any 
judge  has  failed  to  exercise  his  power 
with  respect  to  an  executive  oflBcer  to 
run  the  courts,  that  is  unfortunate.  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  my  opinion  have  been  imfor- 
tunate. 

But  the  problem  we  deal  with  here  is 
the  only  one  we  can  reach  at  the  mo- 
ment, which  is  the  way  some  of  these 
circuits  unfortuately  are  drawn  at  this 
point.  We  had  hoped  to  create  a  mecha- 
nism to  redefine  these  circuits.  We  have 
drawn  a  bill  where  there  will  be  15  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  eight  of 
them  will  be  congressional.  I  believe  that 
is  important. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  all  of  them  be 
lawyers? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  They  may  all  have 
licenses.  The  Speaker  would  make  his 
appointments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  non- 
lawyers  on  s(Mne  of  these  commissions 
that  have  to  do  with  regulating  the  ju- 
diciary? The  public  does  have  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  courts.  Moreover,  the  courts 
have  no  hesitancy  in  coming  to  Congress 
as  in  this  case,  and  in  upsetting  acts  of 
Congress. 

In  other  words,  they  can  lay  down  the 
rule  of  one-man-one-vote  and  make  the 
Members  of  Congress  like  it.  Yes,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  have  some  nonlawyers 
on  these  commissions  that  deal  with  the 
judiciary. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  re- 
quirement for  lawyers. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
act  which  says  the  Commission  members 
must  be  lawyers.  It  is  left,  in  the  case  of 
the  President,  to  his  own  discretion,  and 
it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Speak- 
er and  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  every  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  a  lawyer,  either,  but  they 
are. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further  at  that  point,  I  can  <Hily 
seek  to  reassure  him  that  If  I  should 
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have  the  privilege  of  serving  I  can  simply 
say,  as  I  once  told  an  opponent  of  mine, 
"While  I  am  a  lawyer,  I  am  not  much 
of  a  lawyer." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
bill  simply  provides  a  technique  for  re- 
alining  the  boundaries  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  It  needs  to  be  done, 
alining  the  boundaries  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  It  needs  to  be  done. 
The  diflBculty  has  been  who  would  make 
the  needed  recommendations.  I  think 
that  this  proposed  Commission  may  well 
resolve  the  problems.  I  think  geograph- 
ical revision  needs  to  be  done  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation.  I  know  it  needs  to 
be  done  in  my  own  circuit  where  there 
has  been  a  17-percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation between  1960  and  1970,  and  where 
the  boundaries  stretch  from  Florida  to 
Texas.  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals consists  of  15  judges,  which  is  a 
little  bit  too  large  to  effectively  admin- 
ister despite  a  very  fine  chief  judge 
named  John  Brown  who  runs  that  cir- 
cuit court  with  dispatch  and  with  great 
skill.  It  is  still  a  problem  to  administer  a 
circuit  court  with  that  kind  of  geograph- 
ical breadth.  So  I  hope  that  the  Members 
will  join  with  me  and  approve  this  bill 
so  that  revision  of  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  circuit  courts  can  begin. 

Mr.    SNYDER.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  necessity 
of  making  these  changes,  but  my  only 
5  query  is  why  did  not  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  do  this?  I  am  not  adverse 
to  lawyers,  as  my  friend  from  Iowa.  I  am 
curious  why  the  committee  does  not  get 
together  and  draw  these  lines  them- 
selves? Why  do  we  have  to  have  a  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that  except  for  the  fact  that 
I  have  spent  the  last  20  years  of  my  life 
in  Congress,  and  not  practiced  law  in  the 
circuit  courts.  In  addition,  I  believe  the 
committee  will  benefit  from  the  compre- 
hensive study  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  contemplated  in  H.R 
7378. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff). 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  amended, 
H.R.  7378  is  good  legislation.  It  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  legislation  urgently 
needed. 

In  the  last  10  years,  appeals  docketed 
in  the  11  Federal  judicial  circuits  have 
increased  by  199  percent,  and  the  back- 
log of  appeals  pending  on  the  dockets 
has  increased  by  297  percent.  There  are 
many  reasons.  Our  population  has 
grown.  Our  economy  has  expanded.  New 
laws  have  been  written.  New  disputes 
have  arisen.  More  crime  is  being  com- 
mitted. Our  society  is  more  pluralistic, 
more  sophisticated  and  more  litigation 
conscious.  Bigger  caseloads  and  greater 


docket  congestion  mean  longer  delays  in 
the  determination  of  citizen  rights,  obli- 
gations and  penalties.  If  the  problem  is 
not  solved  soon,  it  will  overwhelm  us. 

The  solution  could  take  one  or  all  of 
three  courses — the  creation  of  additional 
appellate  judgeships,  the  revision  of  ap- 
pellate court  procedure  and  jurisdiction 
or  the  reconflgiu^tion  of  the  geograph- 
ical boundaries  of  the  judicial  circuits. 
The  committee  amendment  chooses  the 
latter  course. 

It  may  be  necessary  later  to  create 
additional  judgeships.  Indeed,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  has  only  recently  recom- 
mended 10.  But  at  the  moment,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  chosen  this  course.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  judges  that 
can  fimction  efficiently  as  a  coUegial 
unit.  The  committee  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  to  rearrange  the  geography  and 
thereby  redistribute  the  workload  among 
existing  judges  before  increasing  the 
number  of  judges. 

Neither  did  the  committee  choose  the 
course  of  revising  appellate  procedure 
and  jurisdiction.  This  does  not  mean  that 
reform  is  not  necessary.  It  means  simply 
that  such  complex  and  delicate  reform 
should  await  the  redrawing  of  the  judi- 
cial map. 

The  course  the  conunittee  chose  as  the 
priority  step  to  be  taken  involves  the  use 
of  a  blue-ribbon  commission.  As  original- 
ly introduced,  H.R.  7378  would  have 
made  the  report  of  the  commission  self- 
executing.  This  is,  the  decisions  of  the 
commission  would  have  automatically 
become  law  unless  they  were  specifically 
disapproved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  one 
House  of  the  Congress  within  90  days 
after  submission  of  the  conmiission's  re- 
port. 

The  committee  amendment  rejects 
this  approach.  It  does  so  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  unworkable.  Disapproval  of  a 
single  boundary  by  a  single  House  would 
frustrate  the  entire  proposal,  and  since 
there  would  be  no  opportimity  for  a 
House-Senate  conference,  differences 
could  never  be  reconciled.  And  the  prob- 
lem would  remain  unsolved. 

Second,  the  self -executing  mechanism 
is  subject  to  serious  constitutional  chal- 
lenge. Article  I,  section  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  every  bill  passed  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  be  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval. The  Constitution  gives  the 
President  a  definite  role  in  the  lawmak- 
ing process.  He  can  propose  legislation. 
He  can  sign  legislation.  And  he  can  with- 
hold his  signature  from  legislation.  The 
bill  in  its  original  form  denied  the  Presi- 
dent all  participation  whatever,  save  only 
the  right  to  name  some  of  the  members 
of  the  commission. 

Article  in,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  in  the  Congress  power  to  or- 
dain, establish,  and  maiintain  Inferior 
Federal  courts  and  fix  their  jurisdiction. 
Can  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  delegate  to  an  unelected  commis- 
sion the  power  to  make  decisions  con- 
cerning jiuisdictional  boundaries  of 
Federal  courts — decisions  which  will  be- 
come law  through  the  inaction  of  the 
Congress? 
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These  two  constitutional  questions 
might  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  or 
in  the  negative,  but  they  would  almost 
certainly  lay  the  predicate  for  litigation. 
And  no  matter  how  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality might  be  decided,  I  feel 
that  is  unwise  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
pursue  the  approach  proposed  in  the 
original  version  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  makes  the 
function  of  the  commission  advisory  only 
and  reserves  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  both  the  initiative  and  the 
final  disposition  of  the  matter. 

The  original  bill  called  for  a  2-year 
study,  a  separate  commission  staff,  and 
an  open-end  authorization.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  reduced  the  term  from  2 
years  to  6  months,  dispensed  with  the 
separate  staff  and  fixed  an  appropria- 
tions ceiling. 

Two  years  is  too  long;  the  need  is  too 
urgent.  A  separate  staff  is  unnecessary: 
the  committee  amendment  utilizes  the 
existing  staffs  of  the  Federal  judicial 
center  and  the  administrative  office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  and  appoints  the  direc- 
tor of  the  latter  executive  director  of  the 
commission. 

As  for  the  open-end  authorization, 
the  estimate  under  the  original  bill  was 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
ceiling  fixed  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  $50,000.  Only  one-tenth  of  the 
original  estimate. 

In  summary,  the  bill  as  amended  wQl 
save  money,  hasten  a  solution  to  a  grave 
problem,  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
legislative  process  and  promote  the  cause 
of  speedy  justice. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  would  merely  like  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  the  commit- 
tee gave  any  ccHisideration  modifying  the 
appellate  court  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
one  of  the  three  possible  solutions  I 
mentioned  in  the  preface  of  my  remarks. 
We  had  witnesses  who  addressed  them- 
selves specifically  to  that  possibility.  In- 
deed, there  was  great  dialog  between  the 
witnesses  and  interested  members  of  the 
committee  on  this  point. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  area  which  cries  out 
for  reform,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  next  year 
will  be  able  to  give  priority  attention  to 
this  phase  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POFF.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  only  have  one  further 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  committee  had 
made  further  inquiry  of  the  witnesses 
from  the  Judiciary  as  to  when  the  Fed- 
eral judges  will  submit  their  report  on 
their  outside  financial  holdings,  which 
could  well  have  an  adverse  effect  on  their 
workload? 


Mr.  POFF.  I  will  say  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  occasion  for  such 
an  inquiry  did  not  present  itself  in  the 
course  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hutchinson)  . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  indicate  my  support  of  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  the  committee  reported 
it. 

Tills  bill  which  is  presently  pending 
before  the  House  will  create  a  commis- 
sion, very  limited  in  time — only  6  months 
duration — and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  commission  will  be  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  will  say  when  the  bill  was  originally 
introduced,  one  of  the  problems  I  had 
in  connection  witli  it  was  that  it  would 
have  created  a  commission  outside  of  the 
Congress  and  would  have  given  the  deci- 
sion of  that  commission  the  force  of  law 
unless  we  veto  the  decision. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  in  the  form  in 
which  the  bill  stands  before  the  House 
this  afternoon,  it  wiU  create  a  commis- 
sion which  can  make  a  recommendation 
only.  That  commission  will  itself  be  made 
up  in  its  majority  by  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Congress  to  do  with  that  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission  as  the  Congress 
wills. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  of  tlie 
need  after  so  many  years  for  an  exam- 
ination and  a  redrawing  of  the  circuit 
court  boimdary  lines  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  it  is  my 
understanding,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  the  committee's  intent 
that  in  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions the  commission  may  recommend  a 
larger  number  of  circuit  courts  than  now 
exists. 

We  presently  have  11.  If  the  commis- 
sion should  recommend  that  we  have  12 
or  13.  that  would  be  within  the  commis- 
sion's power  of  recommendation.  Wheth- 
er such  circuit  courts  were  actually  cre- 
ated would  still  be  left  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MAYNE) . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Certainly,  the  system  of  circuit  courts 
of  appeal  which  was  set  up  in  1891  has 
become  outmoded  and  inadequate  to 
handle  the  problems  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  today.  I  think  the  mere  fact 
that  some  of  the  circuit  courts  now  have 
as  many  as  13  and  15  sitting  judges  is  an 
indication  of  how  cumbersome  and  un- 
wieldy the  present  geographical  assign- 
ment of  States  to  tlie  respective  circuits 
has  become. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  administer 
a  court  with  so  many  judges. 

The  inclusion  of  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary on  this  commission  is  very  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  I  am  glad  the  con- 
gressional representation  has  been  in- 


creased, but  nevertheless,  it  Is  the  cir- 
cuit court  judges  themselves  who  daily 
grapple  with  this  problem  and  have  the 
most  knowledge  concerning  it  through 
practical  experience.  They  certainly 
should  be  represented  on  the  commission 
and  under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  The  Chief  Justice  will  have 
the  power  to  include  circuit  judges  in  his 
appointments. 

I  feel  tliat  it  will  greatly  enhance  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country 
to  liave  tliis  kind  of  commission  at  work 
on  this  important  problem. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7378,  as  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  would  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  of  15  mem- 
ber charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
study,  within  6  months,  the  present  di- 
vision of  the  judicial  circuits  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  such  changes  in 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  circuits 
as  may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  ex- 
peditious and  effective  disposition  of  ju- 
dicial business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  no  op- 
position. Subcommittee  No.  5  held  5  days 
of  public  hearings  and  received  testimony 
from  nine  witnesses  and  correspond- 
ence from  many  more  interested  parties. 
It  was  reported  favorably  on  a  unani- 
mous vote  both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee.  As  amended,  it  has 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Judicial  Conference  of  tlie 
United  States,  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  and  the  chief 
judges  of  each  of  the  11  courts  of  ap- 
peals. 

Our  circuit  court  boundaries  have  not 
been  studied  with  a  view  toward  total  re- 
alinement  since  1890.  Our  country  has 
changed  considerably  since  the  original 
circuit  boundaries  were  established  some 
82  years  ago.  Different  times  creates  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  with  conse- 
quent changes  in  the  work  and  practices 
of  our  courts. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  rise  in 
the  workload  of  the  courts  of  appeals.  In 
the  last  10  years  alone,  appeals  docketed 
have  risen  from  3,899  to  11,662— an  in- 
crease of  199  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  a  total  of  154  new  Federal  district 
judgeships  have  been  created.  These  and 
other  factors  have  combined  to  increase 
the  appellate  caseload  per  judge. 

Adding  additional  judgeships  has  seri- 
ous limitations  for  our  appellate  courts. 
To  increase  the  number  of  judgeships  in 
a  circuit  beyond  15,  and  some  say  be- 
yond nine,  results  in  an  unreasonable 
and  immanageable  situation.  Unless 
some  realinement  in  geographic  bound- 
aries occurs,  greater  numbers  of  appel- 
late judges  will  be  needed.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  important  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted  and  a  short-term  study  com- 
mission established. 
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POPULATION  INCREASES  IN  SELECTED  CIRCUITS  FROM  1890  TO  1970-H.R. 

7378 

May  15, 

1972 

Year  1890 

Year  1970 

Year  1890 

Year  1970 

2d  circuit: 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Vermont 

Total 

Sth  circuit: 

Alabama 

Florida _ 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

746.258 

6.003,174 

332.422 

3.  032, 217 

18,  241,  266 

444.732 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Total 

9th  circuit: 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 

3,672,329 
1, 767.  518 

10, 652,  017 
3. 924, 164 

9.  392.  372 

26, 670,  575 

7.081.854 

21, 718. 215 

32.052 
88,243 

1,  213.  398 
154,  001 

88.548 
142.  924 

47.  355 

317,  704 

357,  232 

9.676 

2.  451. 13.1 

302. 173 

1,  772,  482 

19,  953, 134 

769  913 

1,513,401 

391.422 

1,837,353 

1,118,588 

3. 444, 165 
6,  789,  443 
4,  589,  575 
3, 643, 180 
2,  216. 912 
11,196,730 

California 

Hawaii  (year  1900) 

Idaho :. 

Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon 

713,008 
694  409 

Mississippi 

Texas 

1,289,600 

2,235,527 

488,738 

2,  091,  385 

3,  409, 169 

84,996 

Total 

6th  circuit: 

Kentucky 

8,385.891 

31.880.005 

Guam  (year  1901). '.'.'. 

Total 

1.858,635 
2.093,890 

3,219,311 
8,875,083  1 

30.  27f ,  407 

,                                                                      TABLE  10.- POPULATION  BY  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT.  1970.  1960.  AND  1950 

Circuit  and  district 

Population 

Percent 
change, 1970 
over  1960  : 

Circuit  and  district 

Population 

Percent 

change,  1970 

over  1960 

1970 

1960                  1950 

1970 

1960 

1950 

Total  all  districts 

.  ..     206.069.480 

181,813,984      153,675,486 

13.3 

6th  circuit.   .  . 

26.670.575 

24.134.836 

20,554.917 

10  5 

District  ot  Columbia 

756.510 

763.956            802.178 

-1.0 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 

Western 

Michigan: 

Eastern 

Western 

Ohio: 

Northern 

Southern 

Tennessee: 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

1,499,312 
1,719,999 

6,  300, 659 
2,  574, 424 

5,979,998 
4,672,019 

1,623,441 
1.100,518 
1.200.205 

1,459,435 
1,  578,  721 

5,  540. 674 
2, 282, 520 

5. 503,  518 
4, 202, 879 

1,501,705 

977.053 

1.088.331 

1,527,078 
1,417,728 

4, 826,  545 
1,545,221 

4,494,852 
3,451,775 

1,410,825 
896.173 
984.720 

1st  circuit 

...."iTosiura"^ 

2.7 
8  9 

9.933.796        9.140.129 

11.3 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

993,663 

5,689,170 

737,681 

969.  265             913.  774 

5, 148,  578         4,  690,  514 

606.921              533.242 

859,  488             791.  896 

2.  349,  544          2,  210,  703 

19. 707. 419       17,  215, 219 

2.5 
10.5 
21.5 
10.5 
14.5 

9T9 

13.7 
12.S 

Rhode  Island 

Puerto  Rico 

949,723 
2,689,932 

8.7 
11  2 

2d  circuit 

Connecticut 

Hew  York: 

Northern 

Eastern 

Southern 

.     Western.. 

Vermont 

....      21.667,689 

8.1 
12.6 
10.3 

....        3,032,217 

....        2,928,766 
....        7.410,580 
....        4.896,094 
....       2,955,300 
444,732 

2,  535,  234          2,  007,  280 

2,  725,  454          2,  418,  585 
6, 625,  843         5,  429,  473 
4,703,024          4,641,092 
2.727.983         2,341,042 
389,  881             377, 747 

17, 864. 539        15, 678, 091 

446,  292             318,  085 
6,  066.  782          4,  835,  329 

4,747.271          4,217,152 

2,  285,  850          2.  212,  482 

4,  286,  245         4,  068,  378 

32, 099              26. 665 

19.6 

7.5 
11.8 
4.1 
8.3 
14.1 

•976 

22.8 
18.2 

7.7 

6.1 

-.7 

96.9 

7th  circuit. 

20.725,578 

7,  720,  576 
1,471,371 
1,922,029 

2,173,756 
3,019,913 

2,767,963 
1.649,970 

18,695,433 

16.080,975 

10.9 

Illinois: 

Northern 

Eastern 

Southern 

Indiana: 

Northern 

Southern 

Wisconsin: 

Eastern 

Western, 

6,877,685 
1,405,428 
1.798,045 

1.959.615 
2.  702, 883 

2,467,394 
1,484.383 

5,721,292 
1,343,225 
1,647,659 

1,592,794 
2.341,430 

2,047.030 
1.387.545 

12.3 
4.7 
6.9 

....      19,573.377 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern. 

Middle  

Western 

Virgin  Islands 

4th  Circuit 

Maryland 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern 

Middle        

548,104 
....        7,  168,  164 

5,111.646 

2,425,829 

....        4.256.434 

63.200 

10.9 
11.7 

12.2 
11.2 

8th  circuit 

15.998.613 

15,001.776 

14.065.606 

6.6 

Arkansas : 

Eastern 

Western ." 

Iowa: 

Northern 

Sourthern 

Minnesota 

Missouri: 

Eastern 

Western 

Nebraska  

North  Dakota 

1.186.124 
737,171 

1,377,638 
1,447,103 
3,085.069 

2,542,084 

2,135,315 

1,483.791 

617, 761 

666,257 

1,123,897 
662, 375 

1,371,413 
1,386,124 
3,413,864 

2,352,474 

1,967,339 

1,411,330 

632,446 

680,514 

1,188.611 

720,900 

1,298.626 

1,322.447 
2,982,483 

2,143,218 

1,811,435 

1,325,510 

619, 636 

652,740 

....      17,987,705 

15,  866. 808       13,  846. 189 

13.4 

5.5 
11.3 

.5 
4.4 
11.5 

3,922.399 

1,921.494 

1,707,404 

3, 100, 689          2,  343.  001 

1.791,880          1,614.992 
1,514.918          1.323.180 
1.249.357          1,123.757 
2.382,594      . 
1,414.637          1,214.463 
%7,957             802,564 

2.485.510         1.891.220 
1.481.439           1,427,460 

775, 702             807, 624 
1,084,719          1,197,928 

2772R378       21.904,072 

26.5 

7.2 
12.7 
16.3 

8.7 

24.3 
5.3 

.2 
-10.8 

17.3 

Western 

South  Carolina     

1,453,16! 

2,590,516 

8.1 

Eastern          

8.5 

Western  

Virginia: 

Eastern 

Western 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 

Southern 

Sth  circuit 

3,089,023 

1,559.471 

777,018 

967,219 

..      31!  924. 655 

5.1 
-2.3 

South  Dakota.     .            

-2.1 

9thcircult.              

30.281,337 

24,194.485 

17.263,793 

25.2 

Alaska 

302.173 
1,772,482 

5,035,266 

3,143,471 
10, 342, 051 

1,432,346 
769,913 
713,008 
694. 409 
488. 738 

2,091,385 

838,777 

2.570.392 

86.926 

226, 167 
1,302,161 

3,989,816 

2, 620, 650 

8,001,622 

1,105,116 

632. 772 

667, 191 

674,  767 

285,  278 

1,768,687 

813. 857 

2,039,357 

67,044 

128,643 
749, 587 

4,058,154 

33.6 
36.1 

California: 

Northerni 

Eastern 

Central 

Southern  3 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho 

Montana _ 

Nevada.. 

Oregon  . 

Washington: 

Eastern 

Western 

Guam 

Alabama: 

Northern 

Middle    ,.... 

Southern 

Florida: 

Northern.. 

Middle^ 

Southern  J.  .^_, 

Georgia-              ■ 

Northern 

26.2 

20.0 

2,006.998 

802.795 

634,372 

807,804 

3,483,237 

2,498.402 

2.327.699 

1,856,672          1,733.469 
774, 655             765.  398 
635, 413             562, 876 

671,488             493,770 

2.598,933 

1,681,139          2,277,535 

1,819,920          1,478,421 

1.281,705          1,190,791 

841,  491             775,  366 

1.719,714          1,339.822 
1,537,308          1,343,694 

915.168             987.714 
1,262,973          1,191,200 

3,138,775          2,419,485 
1,341,745          1,307,282 
2, 757, 020         2, 089, 028 
2,342.137          1,865,399 
42, 122               52, 822 

8.1 
3.6 
-.2 

20.3 
34,0 
48.6 

27.9 
6.5 
6.6 

9.7 
14.3 

-2.9 
5.1 

17.2 
10.0 
22.8 
13.4 
6.0 

"6,528, 669' 
499.794 
588,637 
591,024 
160,083 
1,521,341 

699,285 

1,679,678 

59,498 

29.2 
29.6 
21.7 
6.9 
2.9 
71.3 
18.2 

3  1 

Middle 

1,365,142 

26.0 
30.0 

Southern 

Louisiana: 

Eastern 

896,734 

1,885.856 

9. 423, 272 

8, 432, 558 

7.124.317 

11  7 

Western 

Mississippi: 

Northern 

Southern 

Tenas: 

Northern 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western. 

Canal  Zone 

1,757,324 

889,115 

1,327,797 

3,678,996 

1,476.321 

...^        3,384,478 

2,656,935 

44, 650 

Colorado 

2.207.259 
2,249,071 
1,016,000 

654, 349 

520,403 

1,384,501 

1,059,273 

332,416 

1,753,947 

2,178,611 

951,023 

581,542 
617,8% 
1,128,846 
890, 627 
330,066 

1,325,089 

1,905,299 

681,187 

491,620 
720, 153 
1,021,578 
688. 862 
290,529 

25.8 
3.2 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 

Eastern 

Western 

Utah                             

6.8 

12.5 

-15.8 

22.6 

18.9 

Wyoming 

.7 

•  Faslern  and  Western  districts  o)  South  Carolina  consolidated  under  Public  Law  89-242,  effec- 
tive Oct  7  1965. 
>  The  Middle  district  ot  Florida  established  under  Public  Law  87  562,  etiective  July  30. 1962. 

3  The  Eastern  and  Central  districts  of  California  were  established  under  Public  Law  89  372, 
effective  Sept.  18,1966. 

Source:  Census  of  Population,  Advance  Report,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Mr.  McCULLOC:'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
question  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  whether  he  intends  to 
stay  with  the  $50,000  that  he  is  asking 
to  be  authorized  for  the  support  of  this 
Commission,  or  whether  he  expects  to 
come  in  with  a  supplemental  for  $500,- 
000  or  some  such  figure. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  would  be  only  a  6- 
month  Commission,  and  the  estimates 
that  we  get  from  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
indicate  that  maybe  only  $40,000  will  be 
spent,  not  $50,000  which  is  authorized 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  hope  you  stay  with  the 
$50,000,  since  that  is  the  presentation  and 
justification  you  are  making  to  the  House 
today. 

On  page  6  of  the  bill,  you  definitely 
limit  the  scope  of  this  bill  to  the  geo- 
graphical boimdaries  of  the  circuits.  Why 
should  not  the  proposed  Commission 
have  a  look  at  whether  these  judges  are 
performing  properly,  whether  they  are 
spending  the  time  on  the  job  that  they 
ought  to  be  spending?  Why  was  the  work 
of  the  Commission  limited  exclusively  to 
boimdaries?  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  give  me  a  little  help  on  that 
Question?  Why  was  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission limited  to  geographical  boimd- 
aries and  not  broadened  to  include  any 
other  aspect  of  the  functioning  of  courts 
of  appeal? 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  The  bill  as  drawn  had  a 
much  broader  scope.  It  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Commission  to  inquire  not 
only  into  questions  of  geography  but  also 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  procedure,  and 
perhaps  other  proposed  changes  in  the 
law.  But  that  would  have  required  a  2- 
year  period.  It  would  have  involved  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  a  half  million 
dollars.  And  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  were  to  become  law  with 
the  inaction  of  the  Congress.  We  felt  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  limit  the  mandate 
to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  pertinent  question:  Why  was  the  po- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Justice  not 
Included  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill?  There  is  nothing  in  the  report 
to  indicate  its  position.  I  would  think 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  be 
one  Department  whose  reaction  the 
committee  would  have  sought 

Mr.  POFP.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  that  there  is  no  formal 
communication  from  the  Department 
printed  in  the  report,  but  the  text  of  the 
report  cites  the  fact  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment supports  the  bill  with  this 
limited  mandate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  6  of  the  bill  the  language  provides 
that  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Court  shall  serve  as 


Executive  Director  to  the  Commission, 
and  then  in  the  next  sentence  on  page  7 
the  bill  refers  to  "The  Administration 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts."  Do 
we  have  two  such  offices? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  has  pre- 
empted my  own  thought.  Not  more  than 
an  hour  ago  I  called  this  typographical 
error  to  the  attention  of  the  Clerk.  It 
will  be  corrected  by  an  appropriate 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  leads  to  my  next 
question.  Why  cannot  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  or  the  so- 
called  Federal  Judicial  Center,  or  the  two 
in  combination,  instead  of  creating  a 
commission  and  spending  $50,000,  come 
in  with  a  recommendation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  1  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  . 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  about 
to  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
question  that  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  are  both  oriented  toward  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  committee  felt  it 
would  be  best  to  have  the  commission 
consist  of  both  professionals  and  laymen. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  any 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  House,  this 
committee  today  closely  exemplifies  the 
fact  that  those  in  opposition  to  a  bill 
should  demand  and  obtain  the  "second", 
rather  than  flavor  their  action  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  reasons  have 
been  many  times  multiplied  here  today  as 
to  why  this  bill  should  be  at  least  con- 
sidered under  limited  debate  and  not 
brought  up  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
think  the  colloquy  has  amply  proved 
that. 

I,  for  one,  do  appreciate  the  commit- 
tee's actions  in  "sweetening"  this  bill  as 
they  have.  The  fact  remains  we  are  popu- 
lating ourselves  out  of  existence,  and  the 
statistics  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  are  impressive.  Although  we 
are  rapidly  becoming  judicially — as  well 
as  consumers — beyond  the  capability  of 
producers  to  support,  the  question  here  is 
not  simply  the  increase  in  population 
relative  to  the  number  of  judges  that  we 
in  this  body  have  created  according  to 
the  Constitution.  It  is  a  question  of  ad- 
ditional assignments  of  jurisdiction  plus 
the  self-assumed  duties  of  the  various 
courts  by  fiat  and  by  decree  which  have 
brought  about  the  problem  and  the  great 
backlog  of  cases.  It  is  the  problem  of 
the  judicial  image  being  tarnished  by 
other  responsibilities  than  attendance  in 
the  court — and  being  first  off  the  golf  tee 
instead  of  doing  overtime  in  the  court- 
rooms— that  has  allowed  the  backlog  of 
cases  to  build  up.  This  can  only  be 
solved  by  our  changing  the  rules  of  ap- 


pointment, tenure,  and  termination  in 
the  entire  judiciary. 

The  answer  is  not  more  personnel, 
more  money,  more  clerks,  more  magis- 
trates, and  more  executive  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
the  members  of  the  Commission  will  be 
paid  if  they  are  appointed  from  outside 
the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branches? 

Members  are  only  to  be  paid  expenses 
according  to  the  report,  but  their  staffs, 
of  course,  are  allowed  an  authorization  of 
$50,000.  It  appears,  furthermore,  that 
there  is  some  reservation,  because  the  use 
of  the  word  "appears,"  or  the  phrase  "on 
the  face  of  it "  is  replete  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  con- 
currence in  this  bill. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  question 
whether  we  should  establish  another 
Commission  or  whether  we  should  rather 
do  our  own  duty,  ourselves. 

I  finally  question  whether  this  Ad- 
visory group  comes  under  last  week's 
passage  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Standards  Act  in  this  body,  or  not. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7378 
would  establish  a  commission  to  re- 
district  the  judicial  circuits  of  the 
United  States.  Judging  from  the  debate, 
the  prime  criteria  for  redistricting  vnll 
be  the  circuits'  caseloads  or  even  more 
interestingly  upon  their  backlogs. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
the  caseload  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  remained  fairly 
constant  for  some  time,  while  the  court 
of  appeals,  with  97  judges  is  said  to  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  pressures  of  an 
ever-increasing  volume  of  litigatirai. 

I  most  certainly  agree  that  the  case- 
load figures  submitted  indicate  that  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  our  appellate 
court  process.  However,  I  question  that 
merely  redefining  the  circuits  geograph- 
ically would  in  itself  offer  any  solution 
in  removing  the  case  backlog  or  in  set- 
tling the  differences  of  judicial  tempera- 
ment and  the  variances  of  judicial  dis- 
cretion among  the  various  judges  of  the 
circuits. 

Little  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  causes  responsible  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing volume  of  litigation.  I  was  happy 
to  learn  from  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Poff)  that  at  least  modifi- 
cation of  appellate  jurisdiction  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  solution  to  the  problem. 
Yet.  nowhere  in  this  legislation  is  the 
commission  authorized  to  consider  re- 
peal or  revision  of  any  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion which  has  been  conferred  by  the 
Congress.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  ju- 
dicial process  in  this  country,  is  aware 
that  the  b8u;klog  in  justice  is  the  result 
of  the  volumes  of  so-called  reform 
legislation  which  has  been  passed  by  this 
Congress  authorizing  extension  of  Fed- 
eral questions.  Appellate  courts,  espe- 
cially the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  which  my  district  is  located,  is  deluged 
with  class  actions,  cases  on  social  justice, 
race  relations,  sch(X)l  desegregation,  with 
a  dismal  promise  for  the  future  with  in- 
creased litigation  from  consumerism 
and  ecology. 
Also  involved  is  the  matter  of  judicial 
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discretion,  which  is  beyond  legislation. 
There  is  a  wide  variation  between  the  ex- 
ercise of  judicial  discretion  among  judges 
of  the  various  circuits.  Certainly  many  of 
the  judges  in  those  circuits  who  feel  that 
they  are  so  overworked  bring  much  of 
their  overload  upon  themselves  by  failure 
to  exercise  sound  discretion  as  to  what  is 
a  justiciable  matter  and.  by  warping  the 
rules  of  their  coiu-t  and  expanding  the 
interpretation  of  our  laws,  seem  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  find  an  excuse  to 
grant  appellate  jurisdiction. 

In  my  area,  citizens  grow  weary  of 
being  told  that  justice  must  be  delayed 
while  the  appellate  judges  are  busy  mak- 
ing headlines  over  cases  deciding  the 
length  of  a  young  girl's  skirt,  the  proper 
length  of  a  boy's  hair  that  will  allow  him 
to  remain  in  school,  or  the  spectacle  of 
holding  court  on  a  high  school  teacher 
to  force  him  to  remove  a  Confederate  flag 
from  his  oflRce,  or  to  enjoin  a  high  school 
from  allowing  its  band  to  play  "Dixie," 
or  to  be  told  that  the  judge  is  in  Wash- 
ington or  New  York  City  cutting  national 
TV  tapes  to  prevent  confirmation  of  a 
Supreme  Court  appointee,  or  to  redis- 
trict  a  school  board  or  a  State  legislature, 
or  congressional  districts  so  that  they 
can  conform  to  some  one-man  one-vote 
theory  of  equality  of  numbers. 

I  most  certainly  agree  that  we  have  a 
problem,  not  with  the  Federal  courts,  but 
for  the  most  part,  with  some  who  pres- 
ently serve  on  tho  bench  and  who  lack 
the  initiative  and  fair  judgment  to  run 
their  own  oCBce.  If  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  their  own  backlog,  then  we  most 
certainly  accomplish  nothing  by  con- 
tinuing to  give  them  jurisdiction  by  pass- 
ing new  reform  laws.  To  the  contrary,  if 
they  look  to  us  to  solve  their  little  crises  of 
procrastination  because  they  are  socially 
occupied  playing  golf  and  attending  ju- 
dicial seminars,  we  do  not  need  any  com- 
mission to  rubber  stamp  approval  of  their 
recommendations — which  we  all  know 
will  be  that  we  give  them  additional 
judges — we  need  only  here  in  this  House 
to  modify  their  appellate  juridiction  un- 
der existing  laws  and  start  limiting  their 
discretion  to  grant  appeals  on  every 
whim.  Justice  would  not  be  harmed  more 
than  it  now  is  by  delay  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  right  to  review  lower 
court  decisions  by  way  of  writs. 

By  way  of  passing,  Z  note  that  the 
committee  repwrt  which  accompanies  the 
bill  contains  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to 
the  chairman,  which  I  would  like  to  read : 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

Washington,  DC,  May  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Emanxtel  Celler, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  o/  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  yoxir  request  of  April  13  for  comments  of 
this  agency  on  H.R.  7378 — To  establish  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Judicial  Cir- 
cuits of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  7378  is  a  bill  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Revision  of  the  Judicial  Circuits 
of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  Com- 
mission would  study  the  present  division 
of  the  United  States  into  several  Judicial  cir- 
cuits and  would  recommend  to  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  appropriate  changes  designed  to  more 
expeditiously  and  effectively  dispose  of  judi- 


cial business  in  the  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeal.  Section  6  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  a  final  report  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  the  act.  Its  recommenda- 
tion shall  take  effect  within  90  days  of  the 
final  report  subject  to  specific  disapproval  by 
Congress  in  part  or  in  whole. 

On  its  face,  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission, with  its  attendant  obligation  to 
make  recommendations  appears  to  have  no 
adverse  consequences  from  the  viewpoint  of 
this  agency.  Section  6  appears  to  provide 
sufficient  safeguards  for  legislative  considera- 
tion of  recommendations  which  might  have 
adverse  civil  rights  consequences. 

Since  it  is  not  known  what  specific  recom- 
mendations the  Commission  proposed  by 
H.R.  7378  would  make,  any  comment  on  this 
issue  would  be  purely  speculative  and  pre- 
mature. In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Judicial  Circuits  is  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  draft  reconunenda- 
tions  before  a  final  report  is  made  to  the 
President  and  Congress  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  Glickstein. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  com- 
mittee regards  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion as  an  appellate  forum  over  the  com- 
mission here  sought  to  be  established. 
But  it  does  raise  questions  as  to  why  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  requested 
to  comment  on  the  appellate  revision  or 
if  it  is  now  necessary  to  have  a  no-opposi- 
tion report  from  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission before  Congress  can  consider 
judicial  legislation.  Especially  is  this  true 
noting  the  suggestion  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  be  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  draft 
recommendations  before  the  final  report 
is  returned  to  the  President,  or  Congress. 
Such  inquiry  is  only  aggravated  by  con- 
sideration as  to  why  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  letter  was  regarded  so  im- 
portant to  this  legislation  that  it  was 
included  in  the  report  which  accom- 
panies this  bill,  unless  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  civil  rights  legislation  con- 
stitutes a  major  portion  of  the  backlog. 

Because  I  do  not  feel  that  the  com- 
mission duty  proposed  by  this  legislation 
will  solve  the  problems  we  all  acknowl- 
edge exist,  I  oppose  this  legislation. 
Rather,  I  feel  that  this  problem  can  only 
be  solved  by  limiting  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion and  by  demanding  that  those  who 
occupy  the  Federal  bench  devote  their 
full  time  and  energies  to  their  judicial 
duties.  The  American  people  have  the 
right  to  a  full  financial  disclosure  of  the 
outside  interests  of  Federal  judges  who 
now  seek  additional  relief  at  taxpayers' 
expense. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler),  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
7378,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 


were— yeas  319,  nays  25,  not  voting  87. 
as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  in. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Evans,  Colo. 


[Roll  No.  151 

1 

YEAS— 319 

Fascell 

Mazzoll 

Findley 

Meeds 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Flood 

Michel 

Flowers 

Miller,  Ohio 

Flynt 

Mills,  Md. 

Foley 

Minish 

Ford, 

Mink 

William  D. 

Minshall 

Forsythe 

Monagan 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Frenzel 

Moorhead 

Prey 

Morgan 

Pulton 

Mosher 

Fuqua 

Moss 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  m. 

Gettys 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Giaimo 

Myers 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Gonzalez 

Nedzl 

GoodUng 

Nelsen 

Grssao 

Obey 

Gray 

OHara 

Green.  Oreg. 

Passman 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Grover 

Patten 

Oubser 

Pelly 

Gude 

Pepper 

Haley 

Perkins 

Hamilton 

Pettis 

Hammer- 

Pike 

schmidt 

Pirnle 

Hanley 

Podell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poff 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Powell 

Harrington 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Harsba 

Price,  111. 

Harvey 

Price,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Purcell 

Hathaway 

Qule 

Hays 

Quillen 

Hebert 

Railsback 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

RandaU 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rangel 

Heinz 

Rees 

Henderson 

Reid 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rhodes 

Hillis 

Riegle 

Hogan 

Roberts 

Hollfleld 

Robinson.  Va. 

Horton 

Roe 

Hosmer 

Rogers 

Howard 

Roncallo 

Hungate 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hunt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hutchinson 

Rosenthal 

Ichord 

Rostenkowski 

Jacobs 

Roush 

Jarman 

Roy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Jonas 

Runnels 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ruppe 

Karth 

Ruth 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Kazen . 

Sandman 

Keating 

Saylor 

Kee 

Scherle 

Keith 

Scbneebell 

King 

Schwengel 

Koch 

Sebelius 

Kuykendall 

Selberling 

Kyi 

Shipley 

Kyros 

Shriver 

Landgrebe 

Skubitz 

Landrum 

Slack 

Latta 

Smith,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lennon 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Lent 

Snyder 

Long,  Md. 

Springer 

Lujan 

Staggers 

McCloskey 

Stanton, 

McClure 

J.  William 

McCollister 

Stanton, 

McCullocb 

James  V. 

McDade 

Steed 

McDonald, 

Steele 

Mich. 

Steigcr,  Wis. 

McFall 

Stokes 

McKinney 

Stratton 

McMillan 

Symington 

Mabon 

Talcott 

Mailliard 

Taylor 

Mallary 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mann 

Teague,  Tex. 

Martin 

Terry 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Matsunaga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mayue 
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Thone 

Ware 

Wright 

Tlernan 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

UUman 

White 

Wydler 

Van  Deerlln 

Whltehurst 

Wymaa 

Vander  Jagt 

Wldnall 

Yates 

Vanik 

Wiggins 

Young,  Tex. 

Veysey 

Williams 

Zablocki 

Vigorlto 

Wilson. 

Zion 

Waldie 

Charles  H. 

Zwach 

Wampler 

Wolff 

NATS— 25 

Abbitt 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Abemetby 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Stuckey 

Andrews,  Ala. 

O'Konski 

Waggonner 

Ashbrook 

Poage 

Whltten 

Camp 

Rarick 

Winn 

Cbappell 

Satterfleld 

Wylie 

Oaydos 

Scott 

Young.  Fla. 

Gross 

Sikes 

HaU 

Spence 

NOT   VOTING— 87 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Miller.  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Frellngbuysen 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Tenn. 

Gallfianakis 

MitcheU 

BadiUo 

Gallagher 

Mlzell 

Baker 

Goldwater 

MoUohan 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Belcher 

Griffin 

Nix 

Bell 

Hagan 

ONelll 

Bingham 

Halpem 

Peyser 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Blanton 

Hawkins 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bow 

Helstoskl 

Pucinski 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Chisholm 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rodlno 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rousselot 

Conyers 

Kemp 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Kluczynskl 

Sarbanes 

Curlin 

Link 

Scbeuer 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lloyd 

Scbmitz 

Davis.  S.C. 

Long.  La. 

Shoup 

Delaney 

McClory 

Sisk 

Denbolm 

McCormack 

Stephens 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Stubblefield 

Dowdy 

McKay 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

McKevitt 

Thompson,  Ga 

Edmondson 

Macdonald, 

UdaU 

Esbleman 

Mass. 

Whalley 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fish 

Melcher 

Yatron 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Mlkva 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'NeiU  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
•     Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Esble- 
man. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Frellngbuysen. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McEwen. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  BLigham. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Curlin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  Talk. 

Mr.  Phaser  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay. 


Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  MltcbeU. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Gallfianakis. 
Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7378) 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
PLANNING  AND  DESIGN  OF  NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL  TO  FRANKLIN 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  812)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  participate 
in  the  planning  and  design  of  a  national 
memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  joint 
resolution  approved  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat. 
694),  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  memo- 
rial to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  3  as  section  4  and 
inserting  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  participate  In  the  planning  and  de- 
sign of  the  memorial." 

(b)  Section  4,  as  herein  redesignated,  of 
such  joint  resolution  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  partici- 
pate in  the  planning  and  design  of  a  na- 
tional memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  This  legislation  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

As  you  know.  Congress  in  1955  estab- 
lished the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission  and  directed  it  to 
formulate  plans  for  a  memorial  to  the 
late  President.  Subsequently,  Congress 
reserved  27  acres  in  West  Potomac  Park 
as  the  site.  However,  there  has  not  been 


concurrence  on  a  design  for  the  me- 
morial on  the  part  of  the  appropriate 
authorities. 

Recently,  the  concept  of  a  national 
rose  garden  was  advanced,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this  plan  has  appeal  to  all 
parties  concerned.  Accordingly,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission,  the  Honora- 
ble Eugene  J.  Keogh,  advises  that  the 
Commission  has  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  this 
matter,  and  that  the  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution  would  expedite  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  memorial  and  insure 
that  the  ultimate  design  would  conform 
to  the  long  range  plans  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice for  the  area. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
recommending  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, estimates  the  costs  of  planning 
and  design,  including  materials,  to  be 
$175,000. 

Comments  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
812  were  requested  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission.  None  expressed  any 
objections  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  more  than 
a  quarter  century  has  passed  since  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt.  In  my  view, 
an  appropriate  and  lasting  memorial  to 
F.  D.  R.  is  long  overdue,  and  this  legisla- 
tion will  spur  concerted  action  toward  its 
realization.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the  final 
approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  812. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  joint  resolution  and 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Park  Service  be  involved  in  this, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  had  much  to  do  with  the  planning, 
preparation,  and  care  aspects.  I  believe 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  joint 
resolution  be  considered  and  advanced. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
kind  of  a  memorial  is  not  a  new  idea. 
We  have  the  site  for  the  memorial  for 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  We  took  Roosevelt  Is- 
land and  built  a  setting  there  where  we 
had  an  appropriate  memorial  in  a  fine 
setting. 

I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  and 
hopefully  an  adequate  memorial  to  a 
great  leader  in  a  very  critical  time. 

Those  Members  who  have  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  remember  well  that  we  have 
gone  round  on  this  matter  several  times 
previously  in  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
as  to  a  suitable  monument  for  our  late 
President. 

The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Com- 
mission was  established  in  1955  to  for- 
mulate plans  for  a  suitable  memorial.  In 
1959  the  Commission  was  authorized  to 
hold  a  national  competition  for  a  me- 
morial design.  The  prize-winning  design 
was  the  cluster  of  giant  stone  tablets 
which  was  immediately  dubbed  as  the 
"Instant  Stonehenge."  and  was  turned 
down.  In  an  effort  to  gain  acceptance 
that  design  was  modified  but  it  was  still 
rejected,   as   was   another  new  design. 
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Finally  it  was  proposed  that  a  rose  gar- 
den be  planted  to  honor  the  Nation's  32d 
President  and  that  idea  seems  to  have 
gained  general  acceptance. 

The  rose  garden  memorial  would  be 
located  on  a  site  already  reserved  in 
West  Potomac  Park  in  the  area  between 
the  Tidal  Basin  and  the  Potomac  River. 
An  important  reason  for  bringing  the 
Interior  Department  in  at  this  time  to 
participate  in  the  planning  of  the  me- 
morial is  to  help  assure  that  the  plans 
are  in  keeping  with  the  overall  plans  for 
the  Mall  and  surrounding  areas. 

I  believe  that  the  rose  garden  along 
with  a  modest  but  appropriate  statue 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  our  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  "Roose- 
velt," as  I  understand  it,  from  its  Dutch 
origin  means  "Field  of  Roses." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
why  this  bill  was  left  with  an  open-end 
authorization? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  We  discussed  this 
matter.  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  outlined  the  estimated  cost  of 
$175,000.  The  plans  now  are  to  get  the 
money  from  the  public  by  donation. 

There  is  a  fund  somewhere,  and  the 
chairman  may  be  able  to  confirm  this,  of 
money  now  in  the  extent  of  some  sub- 
stantial amount  to  be  used  for  this. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  indicated  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  would  be  $175,000.  The  reason 
why  there  is  an  open-end  authorization 
Is  that  we  do  not  know  for  certain  just 
what  the  amount  will  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. The  Members  of  the  House  are  en- 
titled to  have  some  fixed  amount.  Under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure  no 
amendment  can  be  affored  even  to  write 
in  a  limitation  of  $175,000. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  Perhaps  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  can  answer.  How  much 
has  already  been  spent  on  architectural 
fees,  planning,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
for  a  memorial  for  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt?  Does  anyone  have  an 
estimate? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  one  figure. 
It  is  a  substantial  amount  used  in  the 
original  planning,  something  over  $300,- 

000  already  put  into  planning. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  $360,000.  This  in- 
cludes the  prize  money  that  was  awarded 
for  the  design  which  was  subsequently 
turned  down. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  that  was 
under  a  provision  of  legislation  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  some  years  ago, 

1  think  in  1955. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman. yield 
furtlier? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan,  was  the  winning 
architect,  the  architect  who  came  up 
with  the  proposal  for  concrete  slabs  all 
over  the  27  acres,  or  was  it  the  architect 
who  is  now  recommending  a  rose 
garden? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  No,  the  winning  design 
was  the  so-called  concrete  slabs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  was  rejected 
out  of  hand  by  the  Roosevelt  family; 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Among  others,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  some  $360,000- 
odd  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  if  imder  the  rose 
garden  concept  it  is  planned  to  use  the 
entire  27  acres  of  the  Potomac  Park 
area? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  As  I  understand  it. 
tliis  is  yet  to  be  considered.  We  have 
that  set  aside  under  authority  of  the 
Congress  itself.  My  observation  is  when 
the  question  was  raised  before  the  com- 
mittee that  that  may  or  may  not  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hope  the  legislative  rec- 
ord might  be  made  that  that  portion 
which  is  not  to  be  used  for  an  appro- 
priate rose  garden  would  revert  to  the 
National  Park  Service  for  continued  use 
by  the  public. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  will.  As  I  under- 
stand the  legislation  as  now  written,  that 
will  be  the  provision. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  812). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  332,  nays  3,  not  voting  91, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  152] 
YEAS— 332 


Abbitt 

Bevlll 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Abernethy 

BiagBl 

Byron 

Abourezk 

Biester 

Cabell 

Abzug 

Blatnik 

Caffery 

Adams 

Bot;gs 

Camp 

Alexander 

Boland 

Carlson 

Anderson, 

Bollins,' 

Carney 

Calif. 

Brademas 

Carter 

Anderson.  111. 

Brasco 

Casey,  Tex. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bray 

Ccdcrberg 

Andrews, 

Brinkley 

Chappell 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfield 

Clancy 

Annunzlo 

Brotzman 

Clark 

Archer 

Brown.  Mich. 

Cleveland 

Arends 

Brown,  Ohio 

Collier 

Ash brook 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Collins,  111. 

Ashley 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Aspin 

Buchanan 

Colmer 

Aspinall 

Burke,  Pla. 

Conable 

Baring 

Burke.  Mass. 

Conte 

Begich 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Corman 

Bennett 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Coughlin 

Bergiand 

Burton 

Culver 

Belts 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  Robinson,  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

Jonas 

Rogers 

Dellenback 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roncalio 

Dellums 

Jones,  N.C, 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Dennis 

Karth 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Dent 

Kastenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Dcrwinskl 

Kazen 

Rostenkowski 

Devine 

Keating 

Roush 

Dickinson 

Kee 

Roy 

Dingell 

Koch 

Roybal 

Donohue 

Kuykendall 

Runnels 

Dorn 

Kyi 

Ruppe 

Dow 

Kyros 

Ruth 

Downing 

Landrum 

Ryan 

Drinan 

Latta 

Sandman 

Duncan 

Lcggett 

Satterfleld 

du  Pont 

Lennon 

Saylor 

Dwyer 

Lent 

Schneebell 

Eckhardt 

Long,  Md. 

Schwengel 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lujan 

Scott 

Edwards,  Calif 

■  McCloskey 

Sebellus 

Eilberg 

McClure 

Selberling 

Erlenborn 

McCuUoch 

Shipley 

Esch 

McDade 

Shriver 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDonald, 

Sikes 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mich. 

Skubitz 

Fascell 

McFall 

Slack 

Findley 

McKinney 

Smith,  Calif. 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Flood 

Mahon 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Flowers 

Mallary 

Snyder 

Flynt 

Mann, 

Spence 

Foley 

Martin 

Springer 

Ford. 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Staggers 

William  D. 

Matbis.  Ga. 

Stanton, 

Forsylhe 

Matsunaga 

J.  William 

Fountain 

Mayne 

Stanton, 

Frenzel 

MazzoU 

James  V. 

Frey 

Meeds 

Steed 

Fulton 

Melcher 

Steele 

Fxiqua 

Michel 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

G.irmatz 

Miller,  Ohio 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Gaydcs 

Mills,  Md. 

Stokes 

Gettys 

Minish 

Stratton 

Giaimo 

Mink 

Stuckey 

Gibbons 

Minshall 

Symington 

Gonzalez 

Monagan 

Talcott 

Goodling 

Montgomery 

Taylor 

Grasso 

Moorhead 

Teague,  Calif. 

Gray 

Morgan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mosher 

Terry 

Griffin 

Moss 

Thompson,  N.J 

Griffiths 

Murphy,  111, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Gross 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

Thone 

G rover 

Myers 

Tlernan 

Gubscr 

Natcher 

Ullman 

Gude 

Nedzl 

Van  Deerlin 

Haley 

Nelsen 

Vander  Jagt 

HaU 

Obey 

Vanlk 

Hamilton 

O'Hara 

Veysey 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Vigorlto 

schmidt 

Patman 

Waggonner 

Hanley 

Patten 

Waldie 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pelly 

Wampler 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Ware 

Harrington 

Perkins 

Whalen 

Harsha 

Pettis 

White 

Harvey 

Pike 

Whitehurst 

Hastings 

Pirnie 

Whitten 

Hathaway 

Poage 

Widnall 

Hays 

Podell 

Wiggins 

Hebert 

Poff 

Williams 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Powell 

Wilson, 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Charles  H. 

Heinz 

Price,  111. 

Winn 

Henderson 

Price,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Purcell 

Wright 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Quia 

Wyatt 

Hillis 

Quillen 

Wydler 

Hogan 

Railsback 

Wylie 

Horton 

Randall 

Wyman 

Hosmer 

Rangel 

Yates 

Howard 

Rarlck 

Young,  Fla. 

Hungate 

Rees 

Young,  Tex. 

Hunt 

Reid 

Zablocki 

Hutchinson 

Reuss 

Zion 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Zwach 

Jacobs 

Riegle 

Jarman 

Roberts 
NATS— 8 

Clawson,  Del 

Goldwater 

OKonskl 

Crane 

King 

Scherle 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 91 

Addabbo 

Bingham 

Chisholm 

Anderson, 

Blackburn 

Clausen, 

Tenn. 

Blanton 

DonH. 

Badillo 

Bow 

Clay 

Baker 

Brooks 

Conyers 

Barrett 

Carey,  N,Y. 

Cotter 

Belcher 

Celler 

Curlin 

BeU 

Chamberlain 

Davis,  Ga. 
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Davis,  S.C. 

Kemp 

O'Neill 

Delaney 

Kluczynskl 

Peyser 

Denholm 

Link 

Pickle 

Diggs 

Lloyd 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Dowdy 

Long,  La. 

Pucinski 

Dulskl 

McClory 

Robison.  N.Y. 

EMmondson 

McColllster 

Rodino 

Eshleman 

McCormack 

Rousselot 

Fish 

McEwen 

St  Germain 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McKay 

Sarbanes 

Eraser 

McKevitt 

Scheuer 

Frelinghuysen 

Macdonald. 

Schmltz 

Galifianakis 

Mass. 

Shoup 

Gallagher 

Madden 

Slsk 

Green,  Pa. 

Mailliard 

Stephens 

Hagan 

Metcalfe 

Stubblefield 

Halpern 

Mikva 

Sullivan 

Hanna 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Hawkins 

Mills,  Ark. 

Udall 

Helstoski 

Mitchell 

Whalley 

Holl&eld 

Mizell 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hull 

Mollohan 

Yatron 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Nichols 

Keith 

Nix 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr,  Addabbo  with  Mr,  Whalley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.   Delaney   with   Mr.   Pish. 

Mr.    Dulski    with    Mr.    Halpern. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Esch- 
lenian. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Hull   virlth   Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McEwen. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Bell. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr,  Nix  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr,  Pickle  with  Mr.  Thomjjson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with   Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Conyers, 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Curlin. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr,  Diggs. 

Mr.  Davio  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr,  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr,  McCormack  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McCol- 
llster. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RICHARD  CHAPUT:  MORE  ON  THIS 
REMARKABLE  MAN 

(Mr.    CLEVELAND    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 

CXVIII 1090— Part  14 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part 
8.  page  10152,  I  made  remarks  entitled, 
"Richard  Chaput,  a  Remarkable  Man." 
at  that  time,  I  told  something  of  the  life 
which  Dick  Chaput  has  made  for  himself, 
though  he  has  been  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down  by  poliomyelitis  for  almost  25 
years.  I  commented  that  I  hoped  to  be 
with  him  for  the  occasion  of  his  34th 
birthday. 

Well,  by  good  fortune,  I  was  able  to  be 
with  Dick  for  liis  birthday.  Just  as  every 
other  time  I  have  been  with  Dick  Chaput, 
this  was  an  inspiring  occasion,  and  a  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of  faith,  and 
the  rewards  of  hard  work.  For  Dick  has 
based  his  hfe  on  the  faith  of  his  religion, 
and  has  made  his  life  meaningful  to  him- 
self and  others  through  his  hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  was  I  able  to  be 
with  Dick  Chaput  on  that  memorable 
day,  but  I  was  pleased  to  read  with  him 
an  eloquent  telegram  from  President 
Nixon. 

But  not  only  did  the  President  send 
this  telegram  to  Dick  Chaput,  but  he  also 
made  the  opportunity  to  meet  him  during 
a  brief  visit  to  Nashua,  NJI.,  later  in  the 
summer.  This  is  a  great  tribute  to  Dick 
Chaput,  and  what  he  has  made  of  him- 
self; it  is  also  a  commentary  on  our  Pres- 
ident that  he  would  take  time  to  give  per- 
sonal recognition  to  this  remarkable  man 
who  has  made  such  a  meaningful  life  for 
himself  against  such  a  handicap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  remarks  of  April  7, 
1971, 1  commented  that  Dick  Chaput  had 
published  one  book,  "Not  To  Doubt,"  and 
that  a  second  is  in  manuscript  form.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  bring  that  comment  up  to 
date  by  noting  that  the  second  book,  "All 
I  Can  Give,"  is  about  to  go  to  press,  pub- 
lished by  Alba  House  Communications. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  return 
briefly  to  a  point  I  made  in  my  remarks 
last  year,  on  the  relativity  of  problems. 
Each  person  has  his  own  problems,  and 
usually  thinks  them  to  be  serious.  But,  a 
visit  with  Dick  Chaput  is  a  reminder  that 
in  fact  most  of  our  problems  are  indeed 
small,  and  that  even  our  largest  ones  can 
be  met  if  faced  with  faith  in  God  and 
determination  to  overcome  them.  This  is 
a  lesson  we  should  all  remember  in  these 
trying  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
telegram  to  Richaid  Chaput  in  the 
Record. 

The  White  HotrsE, 
Vfashington,  D.C.,  April  14,  1971. 
Mr.  Richard  Chaput, 
Nashua,  N.H. 

It  pleased  me  to  learn  from  your  Congress- 
man and  my  good  friend,  Jim  Cleveland,  of 
the  tremendous  courage  and  Inspiring  de- 
sire to  serve  which  has  enabled  you  to  over- 
come overwhelming  obstacles  and  set  a  rec- 
ord of  civic  achievement  that  all  may  im- 
itate. 

Your  finest  testimonial  on  this  birthday 
l",  surely  the  heart-warming  knowledge  that 
you  have  brought  so  much  Joy  and  satisfac- 
tion to  others.  May  this  thought  and  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  so  m&ny  fellow 
citizens  make  this  day  a  particularly  memo- 


rable one  for  you  just  as  you  have  made  so 
many  days  happier  for  those  whom  you  have 
generously  helped  throughout  your  life. 

My  warmest  congratulations  to  you  and 
best,  wishes  always. 

Richard  Njxon. 


COMPARISON  OF  MINING  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
amazing  and  shocking  to  hear  and  see 
TV  commentators.  Members  of  this 
House,  students,  columnists,  and  editorial 
writers  condemning  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harlMjr  by  the  United  States  who 
have  not  once  mentioned,  let  alone 
criticized,  the  long  and  continuous  min- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  Apparently  it 
depends  upon  whose  "ox  is  being  gored" 
or  whose  side  you  are  on.  The  evidence 
is  clear,  however.  The  comparison  is 
dramatic.  I  feel  compelled  to  invite  some 
attention  to  a  compKirison  between  the 
mining  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor 
was  the  most  humane  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  Three  days  notice;  begim  May 
11.  1972;  full  warning  of  the  exact  loca- 
tions of  the  mines;  their  purpose  is  only 
to  interdict  shipment  of  war  materials 
bound  for  the  invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  are  no  victims  of  our  mines  except 
those  who  knowingly  take  a  calculated 
risk. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
mining  in  South  Vietnam  is  the  most 
vicious.  It  has  been  occurring  continuoas- 
ly  for  more  than  10  years;  it  is  clandes- 
tine and  indiscriminate;  its  purpose  is 
to  terrorize  as  well  as  to  destroy;  their 
mines  have  been  positioned  anywhere  and 
everywhere:  harbors,  open  sea,  rivers, 
warehouses.  .  hospitals,  lakes,  schools, 
paddies,  officers'  clubs,  canals,  bridges, 
parliaments,  pleasure  boats,  bicycles, 
airports,  roads,  utilities.  TTieir  targets 
have  been  military,  civilian,  women,  chil- 
dren. They  give  no  warning.  Enemy 
mines  are  being  accidentally  detonated 
every  day  by  imsuspecting  persons 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

I  abhore  mining  by  anyone  and  deplore 
the  situation  that  required  mining  to  be- 
come a  tactic  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
believe  any  discussion  of  mining  in  this 
war  should  be  complete  and  objective 
and  not  just  self-serving. 

You  would  expect  the  Vietcong,  North 
Vietnamese,  and  the  Communists  to  re- 
port only  the  mining  in  Haiphong — but 
it  is  shocking  to  see  and  hear  Americans 
present  so  repetitiously  such  a  lopsided 
picture  and  to  misrepresent  the  tactic  in 
a  way  which  only  damages  our  objective 
and  aids  the  enemy.  I  lu-ge  you  to  look 
behind  the  report  and  make  your  own 
comparisons.  The  mining  is  only  one  face 
of  this  horrendous  war — but  an  objective 
comparison  can  be  instructive  and  per- 
haps indicative  of  other  tactics  and  goals 
of  the  combatants. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  BACK  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Fort  Wal- 
ton Beach,  Fla.,  last  week,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  radio  station  WFTW  with 
the  support  of  other  news  media,  the  lo- 
cal townspeople  staged  a  parade  of  thou- 
sands with  flags  and  banners  down  flag- 
lined  streets  attesting  to  their  support  of 
America's  objectives  in  Indochina  as  out- 
lined by  the  President.  There  were  no 
sour  notes,  no  protest  placards,  and  no 
antiwar  demonstrators.  These  efforts 
were  climaxed  by  gathering  16.000  signa- 
tures in  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. A  delegation  from  Fort  Walton 
Beach  came  to  Washington  on  Friday, 
were  taken  to  the  White  House  by  me  for 
delivery  of  the  signatures.  They  were  very 
cordially  received.  The  visit  to  the  White 
House  and  the  signatures  were  charac- 
terized as  the  first  concrete  results  which 
bear  out  the  widespread  support  which  it 
is  believed  is  felt  for  America's  air  strikes 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive. 

I  consider  this  an  outstanding  demon- 
stration of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  I  am 
confident  prevails  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  today's  overorganized  world,  antiwar 
protests  and  demonstrations  can  be  put 
together  with  a  few  well-placed  telephone 
calls  to  people  whose  business  it  is  to  cre- 
ate disturbance.  Regretfully,  there  have 
been  few  similar  efforts  to  bring  out  the 
true  facts  of  America's  patriotic  motiva- 
tion and  the  public  is  confused.  The  peo- 
ple of  Fort  Walton  Beach  in  Florida's 
first  and  finest  district  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated and  praised  for  what  they  did. 

The  extremely  limited  coverage  given 
to  this  dramatic  enterprise  by  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  is  very  disappointing. 
In  substance,  they  ignored  what  was 
probably  the  Nation's  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  patriotic  support  of  the  President's 
end-the-war  program  in  Vietnam.  But 
they  recorded  every  antiwar  demonstra- 
tion of  any  kind  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
would  have  been  the  press  coverage  in 
Washington  had  there  been  an  antiwar 
demonstration  in  Fort  Walton  Beach,  or 
even  had  a  dozen  hecklers  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  the  patriotic  march 
which  took  place  there.  Let  me  say  for  the 
local  television  stations  that  they  showed 
no  such  disregard  of  the  Fort  Walton 
Beach  program.  It  is  very  disappointing 
when  important  segments  of  the  national 
press  portray  events  in  America  in  a 
manner  which  pleases  Hanoi  and  dis- 
courages the  people  of  America. 


PUBLIC'S  RESPONSE  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  DECISION  TO  MINE  HAI- 
PHONG 

'Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  read  about  the  reports  that  the 
White  House  was   receiving   an   over- 


whelming amoimt  of  mail  and  tele- 
grams in  support  of  the  President's  lat- 
est decision  with  respect  to  the  mining  of 
Haiphong.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  other 
Members'  mail,  telephone  calls,  and  tele- 
grams are  running,  but  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  as  of 
this  morning,  unsolicited  communica- 
tions to  me  from  people  in  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio,  are  running 
this  way:  The  total  of  letters,  telegrams 
and  phone  calls  received  in  my  office  and 
opposed  to  Nixon's  decision  are  629;  for 
Nixon's  decisiMi  21,  a  ratio  of  31  to  1 
against  the  President's  decision. 

I  thank  you  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


against  the  committee  bill  if  the  amend- 
ment fails. 


MAGISTRATE'S  PAY  SHOULD  NOT 
EQUAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  a  bill  which  is  coming  up  Tues- 
day to  increase  the  salaries  of  U.S.  magis- 
trates. Full-time  magistrates  now  receive 
$22,500.  but  the  committee  bill  would 
raise  the  ceiling  permitting  them  to  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $36,000.  This  would  be 
90  percent  of  the  salary  of  district 
judge  who  receives  $40,000.  only  $4,000 
more  than  the  ceiling  now  proposed  for 
magistrates. 

I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
which  a  number  of  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  join  which 
would  limit  this  salary  ceiling  authoriza- 
tion to  75  percent  of  a  U.S.  district 
judge's  salary,  rather  than  90  percent  as 
the  committee  bill  in  its  present  version 
now  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  magls- 
rate  is  a  relatively  new  one  created  by 
the  Magistrate's  Act  in  October  1968. 
When  we  in  the  Congress  were  per- 
suaded to  create  these  new  positions  we 
were  told  they  were  to  be  assistants  to 
and  not  rivals  to  U.S.  district  judges.  It 
was  never  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
magistrates  be  given  the  same  power,  re- 
responsibility,  authority,  or  practically 
the  same  salary  as  district  judges.  Judges, 
after  all,  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, whereas  magistrates  are  appointed 
by  the  judges  themselves  as  their  as- 
sistants and  subordinates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  a  reasonable  in- 
crease for  magistrates  and  the  75  percent 
of  judge's  salary  amendment  I  favor  will 
give  them  an  increase  of  $7,500  or  33  Va 
percent  above  their  present  ceiling, 
which  will  rise  from  $22,500  to  $30,000.  It 
would  rise  further  automatically  when- 
ever judicial  salaries  were  increased.  But 
it  is  not  reasonable  and  not  fair  to  the 
Federal  judges  or  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  raise  the  ceiling  on  these  recently 
created  magistrates  from  $22,500  to  $36,- 
000,  or  60  percent  in  one  fell  swoop.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  75-percent  amendment,  and  to  vote 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  will  in- 
form us  of  any  program  changes  that 
might  be  made  this  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  annoimce  that  we  have 
changed  the  legislative  program  for  this 
week. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  not  call  up  H.R. 
11627.  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act,  and  H.R.  6788,  the 
mining  and  mineral  research  centers 
legislation. 

Instead,  we  have  programed  for 
Wednesday  H.R.  14734,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  and  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done  this  in 
order  to  consider  the  authorization  for 
State  and  USIA  prior  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill  for  that 
agency  later  in  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  if  that  announcement 
is  made  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Sp)eaker. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 


ALTERNATIVE  FEDERAL  DAY  CARE 
STRATEGIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Qcie)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  child  care  and 
development  is  an  issue  which  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  during  the 
92d  Congress.  As  we  move  forward  with 
legislation  there  are  many  fundamental 
questions  which  are  yet  to  be  resolved. 
On  February  16.  1972,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record,  page  4152,  a  study  done  in  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota  by  the  Day  Care 
Policy  Studies  Group  of  the  Institute  for 
Interdisciplinary  Studies.  That  paper  dis- 
ciissed  the  challenges  to  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Federal-sponsored  day  care 
programs  and  attempted  to  analyze  and 
focus  on  the  policy  issues  and  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  choosing  the  ideal  blend 
of  day  care  delivery  systems.  The  report 
was  discussed  from  the  perspective  of 
both  pending  legislation  and  regulations 
and  in  terms  of  the  perspective  of  how 
programs  should  be  administered  on  the 
local  level.  The  intent  was  to  provide  a 
framework  with  which  to  allocate  the 
limited  resources  that  are  available  to 
avoid  the  usual  problems  encountered 
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when  the  Federal  Government  rapidly 
expands  a  program. 

I  am  today  inserting  the  final  report 
done  by  the  same  group  entitled,  "Alter- 
native Federal  Day  Care  Strategies  for 
the  1970's:  Summary  Report."  I  think 
the  in-depth  work  done  throughout  this 
study  by  this  institute  has  been  out- 
standing and  has  added  perspective  and 
dimension  to  matters  which  must  be  con- 
sidered before  finalizing  any  legislative 
proposal. 

The  study  itself  did  not  address  one 
point  which  I  feel  is  of  utmost  importance 
if  there  is  to  be  any  new  child  develop- 
ment legislation — that  is  establishing 
programs  wherever  possible  in  public 
schools  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  my 
belief  that  school  systems  have  developed 
sun  awareness  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
school programs  and  have  incorporated 
many  of  the  changes  in  their  own  pro- 
grams that  were  initiated  by  existing 
Government  programs  for  children. 
Today  it  is  commonplace  to  find  non- 
professional or  imcertified  personnel 
working  in  classrocxns  with  professional 
teachers.  Educators  today  do  not  talk  in 
terms  of  merely  providing  kindergarten, 
but  a  full  range  of  preschool  programs. 
One  of  the  most  important  considerations 
which  should  accompany  any  expansion 
of  child  development  programs  must  be 
how  to  utilize  available  resources  and 
have  maximum  parental  involvement 
and  participation  in  order  to  improve  the 
capability  of  established  national  insti- 
tutions, rather  than  continue  to  build 
parallel  and  competing  educational 
systems. 

There  are  experimental  programs  in 
which  child  care  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished within  public  school  buildings 
and  not  only  have  professional  educators 
been  able  to  work  in  them,  but  the  high 
school  students  have  participated  as  well. 
Programs  in  which  students  have  been 
given  responsibilities  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  to  both  preschool- 
ers and  teenagers  alike.  Using  high  school 
and  college  students  nationwide  in  child 
care/development  programs  could  add  a 
new  and  valuable  resource  to  this  field 
which  has  not  yet  been  tapped. 

School  systems  that  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  preschool  programs  should  be 
given  every  priority  as  they  offer  many 
advantages.  They  already  have  facilities, 
equipment,  transportation,  and  close  ties 
with  the  educational  system  can  provide 
the  link  through  which  the  efforts  made 
in  the  early  years  can  be  continued  and 
expanded.  If  there  has  been  one  criticism 
of  the  Headstart  program  it  is  that  there 
are  limited  lasting  effects.  It  is  my  belief 
that,  if  the  schools  play  a  greater  role  in 
the  preschool  program,  they  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  sustain  any  gains  made 
in  the  preschool  years.  I  recognize  that 
not  all  school  systems  are  capable  or 
even  willing  to  participate  in  preschool 
programs,  but  as  a  general  rule  from  the 
Headstart  experiences  it  is  clear  that 
many  school  districts  have  the  desire  and 
capability  necessary  to  do  so. 

Some  will  contend  that  child  devel- 
opment programs  should  not  be  vested 


in  the  schools  as  they  believe  schools  are 
too  rigid.  But  I  think  anyone  who  has 
observed  the  growth  of  the  public  schools 
within  the  last  5  years  and  taken  the  time 
to  notice  the  great  change  that  has  taken 
place,  must  admit  that  generalizations 
about  the  public  schools  are  both  inac- 
curate and  unfair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  reference  to 
my  feelings  about  the  desirability  of  uti- 
lizing public  schools  in  any  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  on  be- 
half of  preschool  children.  I  do  not  wish 
to  detract  from  the  study  I  am  inserting 
here  today.  The  Day  Care  Policy  studies 
Group  in  Minneapolis  was  not  given  as 
one  of  its  responsibilities  the  exploration 
of  the  school  matter  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  school  question  was  not 
addressed.  The  report  is  as  follows: 
Pinal  Report:  Part  I — Alternative  Federal 
DAT     Care   'Strategies    for    the     1970's: 
Summary  Report 
(This  report   is  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Economic   Opportunity    in    fulfillment   of 
Contract     BOO-5121     by     the     Day     Care 
Policy  Studies  Group.  Institute  for  Inter- 
disciplinary Studies,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

(Note. — In  this  summary,  all  ref«ences  to 
the  various  volumes  of  the  Final  Report  will 
be  made  in  abbreviated  form;  for  example, 
{Final  Report,  II,  V.  1,  ch.  3.  pp.  58-67) 
abbreviates  Final  Report,  Part  II,  volume  1, 
chapter  3,  pages  5&-67.) ) 

introduction 

This  volume,  a  summary  of  the  Final  Re- 
port, has  three  policy-oriented  goals:  First, 
to  provide  information  concerning  the  role 
of  day  care  In  advancing  various  federal 
objectives;  second,  to  show  the  relevance  of 
this  information  to  major  legislative  deci- 
sions, specifically  those  proposed  in  this 
report  and  the  day-care-related  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1971 
and  the  comprehensive  child  care  bills;  and 
third,  to  provide  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  most  effective  delivery  system  for 
providing  increased  support  to  day  care, 
should  the  federal  government  decide  to 
do  so. 

This  Summary  Report  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  findings 
concerning  day  care  and  child  development. 
We  present  here  only  those  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  that  bear 
most  directly  on  the  major  questions  of  pol- 
icy now  facing  Congress  and  the  President. 
Many  more  detailed  findings  and  recom- 
mendations are  presented  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  Final  Report. 

The  strong  impetus  behind  the  various 
proposals  for  incresised  federal  involvement 
in  child  care  gains  much  of  its  force  from 
the  conviction  that  such  services  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  solution  of  such 
massive  social  problems  as  rising  welfare 
costs,  the  educational  impoverishment  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  experience,  and  in- 
equities in  the  treatment  of  mothers  in  the 
existing  employment  market. 

In  some  proposed  legislation,  billions  of 
dollars  would  be  spent  with  the  stated  goal 
of  helping  to  solve  these  problems  by  inject- 
ing the  nation  with  federally  supported  day 
care  programs.  The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that 
it  has  yet  to  be  established  that  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  significantly  dimin- 
ished by  proposed  programs.  In  chapter  one 
we  address  this  question  generally  by  analyz- 
ing the  situation  in  which  the  current  fed- 
eral involvement  in  day  care  exists.  We  ex- 
plore the  problems  that  many  expect  will  be 
solved  by  Increased  federal  Involvement  in 


day  care,  and  we  isolate  several  major  ob- 
jectives proposed  by  advocates  of  that  In- 
volvement. Our  purpose  is  to  show  the  ways 
in  which  day  care  is  considered  as  a  means 
to  various  ends,  what  those  ends  might  be, 
and  how  the  possibility  of  achievement  of 
these  ends  must  be  considered  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  basic  concerns  of  society.  Our 
intent  is  to  show  that  In  some  cases  there 
might  be  more  effective  responses  to  the 
problem  than  day  care,  and  that  increased 
federal  support  of  day  care  can  be  effective 
only  if  it  is  considered  in  a  realistic  per- 
spective, as  a  very  limited  aid  and  not  a 
panacea. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  seek  to  provide 
information  about  the  existing  day  care 
industry.  If  federal  Involvement  in  day  care 
is  to  achieve  its  goals.  It  must  be  based  upon 
knowledge  of  the  dynamics  and  character- 
istics of  the  existing  industry.  This  knowl- 
edge must  include  an  understanding  of  the 
existing  resources,  as  well  as  an  understand- 
ing of  how  the  existing  industry  developed 
and  why  it  is  the  way  it  Is.  Without  this 
essential  background,  federal  plans  and 
programs  run  the  high  risk  of  being  based 
on  opinion,  desires,  and  hopes,  rather  than 
knowledge,  information,  and  understanding. 
Wise  use  of  the  existing  day  care  industry 
and  its  potential  for  expansion  can  allow 
the  government  to  furnish  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  thus  amplify  the 
impact  of  federal  funds.  Ignoring  the  exist- 
ing capacity  of  the  day  care  industry  will 
entail  unnecessary  expense. 

The  purpose  of  chapter  three  is  to  answer 
the  question:  "Should  the  federal  govern- 
ment provide  more  day  care  services?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  Is  complex.  We 
analyze  the  question  from  the  perspectives 
of  the  various  federal  objectives  and  social 
concerns  discussed  in  chapter  one;  and  we 
evaluate  the  potential  for  achieving  these 
objectives  through  Increased  involvement  In 
day  care  services.  Necessarily,  our  answer 
goes  beyond  that  simple  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  federal  involvement  should  in- 
crease its  support  of  day  care. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  the  subject  of  day 
care  has  been  concerned  with  its  relationship 
to  child  development  services.  In  chapter 
four  our  Intent  is  to  analyze  and  clarify  this 
relationship.  In  view  of  the  possible  long- 
range  objectives  of  federal  support  of  child 
care,  and  in  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the 
basic  social  concerns  underlying  those  ob- 
jectives, we  also  discuss  child  development 
as  an  end  In  itself,  exclusive  of  any  relation 
to  day  care.  As  in  chapter  three  and  chap- 
ter one,  our  purpose  is  to  respond  to  the 
broader,  longer-range  questions  of  the  func- 
tion of  federally  supported  chUd  develop- 
ment programs. 

In  chapter  five,  we  analyze  and  make  our 
recommendations  concerning  the  delivery 
system  best  suited  to  increased  federal  in- 
volvement in  day  care.  Our  basic  purpose  is 
to  ensure  that  day  care  would  be  allowed  to 
develop  in  the  manner  most  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  public,  not  only  in 
response  to  the  immediate  problems  that 
have  stimulated  public  interest  but  in  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  problems  that  may  arise 
in  the  future.  The  predicted  needs  for  day 
care  are  expected  to  evolve  rapidly,  thus  re- 
quiring a  flexible  industry.  Further,  fore- 
casts of  future  need  could  be  upset  by  un- 
predictable trends;  the  discussion  and  rec- 
ommendations presented  in  chapter  five  take 
this  unpredictability  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  best  delivery  system  to  meet 
current  needs  of  the  government  and  the 
public. 

Because  this  summary  document  has  been 
especially  written  for  policymakers,  we  have 
included  a  chapter  that  proposes  guide- 
lines and  modifications  by  which  the  recom- 
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mendatlons  made  In  the  report  can  be  Im- 
plemented. Chapter  six  presents  detailed 
specifications  for  the  delivery  system,  the 
method  of  payment,  the  key  resources  pro- 
gram, and  for  further  research  and  devel- 
opment. We  have  also  Included  critiques  of 
the  relevant  portions  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1971  and 
the  proposed  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment legislation  along  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  that  would  en- 
hance the  possibility  of  this  legislation 
achieving  federal  objectives  and  solving  the 
social  problems  to  which  they  were  intended 
to  be  responsive. 

In  placing  the  material  presented  In  this 
report  in  accurate  perspective,  two  general 
comments  are  pertinent.  First,  as  in  any 
treatment  of  major  federal  policy  issues,  we 
were  plagued  by  the  varying  quality  of  per- 
tinent data,  and  In  many  cases  its  absence. 
We  have  sought  to  present  the  data  avail- 
able on  relevant  points,  provide  estimates 
where  necessary  and  useful,  to  comment  on 
uncertain  data,  and  to  reflect  In  policy  rec- 
ommendations the  degree  of  uncertainty 
that  lack  of  current  knowledge  in  specific 
areas  seems  to  dictate. 

Second,  while  we  have  sought  to  be  as 
objective  as  possible  In  our  treatment  of  this 
complex  topic  and  to  present  reasoning  and 
data  on  all  sides  of  policy  alternatives.  It  Is 
clearly  impossible  for  any  policy  analysis  of 
this  nature  and  scale  to  be  entirely  value- 
free.  In  the  Interest  of  increased  objectivity, 
therefore,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
certain  beliefs,  values,  and  perhaps  biases 
have  Influenced  our  thinking  throughout  the 
course  of  this  study.  First,  we  believe  that  a 
central  concern  of  social  programs  should  be 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. Thus,  while  we  have  presented  a  wide 
range  of  potential  federal  objectives  drawn 
from  current  debate  concerning  child  care, 
we  believe  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged deserves  paramount  considera- 
tion. Second,  we  believe  in  equitable  treat- 
ment for  all  like  Individuals  under  federal 
programs:  It  is  our  bias  that  If  a  certain  type 
of  service,  such  as  day  care,  is  to  be  made 
available  under  federal  sponsorship  In  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  some  Individuals,  It 
should  be  made  available  to  all  individuals 
with  the  same  need.  Third,  given  the  fact  of 
limited  national  resources  and  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  we  believe  that 
only  programs  of  proven  value  should  be  im- 
plemented on  a  national  scale.  Thus,  we  feel 
that  rigorous  assessment  of  the  value  of  po- 
tential services  and  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
posed methods  of  service  delivery  through 
well-designed  pilot  program  and  demonstra- 
tions should  precede  the  legislative  mandate 
of  delivery.  To  those  who  argue  that  certain 
services,  although  of  unproven  value,  may 
do  not  harm  and  might  help  If  delivered  to 
the  disadvantaged,  we  reply  that  there  are 
alternatives  for  the  expenditure  of  such  funds 
which  win  better  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
disadvantaged.  These  Include  (a)  Increasing 
the  level  of  federal  Investment  in  other  serv- 
ices of  proven  value,  (b)  increasing  financial 
assistance,  and/or  (c>  making  investments 
In  research,  demonstrations,  and  evaluations 
to  develop  truly  effective  services  in  areas  of 
critical  need.  A  fourth  bias  relates  to  our 
conviction  that  the  "free  market"  model  of 
service  delivery  is  preferable  to  the  "central 
planning"  delivery  mode).  In  addition  to  the 
reasons  that  lead  to  this  general  conviction 
there  are  particular  reasons  for  favoring  a 
market  model  method  of  providing  federal 
support.  This  method  would  be  responsive  to 
parents'  expressed  preferences  for  a  range  and 
variety  of  services,  a  J  be  consistent  with 
the  Inevitable  central  role  of  parents  In  the 
care  of  their  children.  The  free  market  con- 
cept is  also  consistent  with  our  belief  that 
poor  families  In  general  can  and  should  par- 
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tlclpate  substantially  as  day  care  providers 
In  their  communities  under  any  expanded 
federal  program. 

1.0    STATEMENT    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

At  present  current  federal  support  for  day 
care  and  child  development  Is  estimated  at 
more  than  $500  million.  This  report  is  In- 
tended to  directly  support  federal  policy 
makers  who  are  considering  a  significant  ex- 
tension of  this  current  federal  Involvement. 
Such  consideration  is  now  under  way.  The 
pending  H.R.  1  bill  proposes  to  allocate  $750 
million  for  child  care  services  per  year.  Com- 
prehensive child  care  legislation  proposed  by 
Senator  Javlts  would  increase  the  cost  to 
$1.2  billion  In  the  first  operational  year. 
A  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Nelson  and 
Mondale  would  cost  $1.5  billion  in  the  first 
operational  year. 

This  chapter  first  identifies  the  social  con- 
text in  which  day  care  and  child  development 
programs  must  be  evaluated.  Multiple  and  at 
times  conflicting  social  forces  relate  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  more  actively  participate  in 
day  care  and  child  development  programs, 
and  if  so  what  the  nature,  shape,  and  pur- 
pose of  this  role  might  be. 

In  a  sense,  the  board  issue  In  relating  day 
care  to  social  Issues  is  the  extent  to  which 
day  care  can  significantly  Impact  the  pri- 
mary social  forces  of  concern.  The  level  of 
national  attention  day  care  has  received  sug- 
gests that  some  feel  it  can.  Others  are 
skeptical. 

Second,  this  chapter  Identifies  a  range  of 
federal  objectives  that  seem  implied  in  cur- 
rent debate;  we  recommend  that  government 
consider  these  objectives  explicitly  as  It  de- 
termines its  role  In  day  care  and  child  de- 
velopment programs.  An  explicit  statement  of 
possible  federal  objectives  is  used  as  a  frame- 
work for  our  evaluation  of  the  potential  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  increased  federal  expendi- 
tures for  day  care.  It  is  our  conviction  that, 
if  programs  are  to  be  made  sufficiently  ac- 
countable, public  expectations  must  be  real- 
istic and  the  government  must  carefully  se- 
lect, explicitly  state,  and  tailor  programs  to 
a  set  of  objectives. 

1.1  Dynamics  of  social  trends 
Five  major  social  trends  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  day  care  and  child  development: 

1.  the  Increasing  costs  of  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC); 

2.  the  job  market  for  women: 

3.  the  concern  over  early  child  develop- 
ment services: 

4.  the  emphasis  on  family  planning  serv- 
ices: and 

5.  the  Impact  of  the  movement  for  wom- 
en's equality. 

The  costs  of  AFDC 

A  significant  number  of  the  American 
children  are  poor.  Approximately  10.5  mil- 
lion or  14 "c  of  American  chUdren  (under 
18)  were  in  poverty  conditions  in  1970. 
About  half  of  these  poor  children.  5.5  mil- 
lion, were  aided  by  current  welfare  (AFDC) 
programs.  The  number  of  chUdren  receiving 
such  aid  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1971,  7.5 
million  were  on  AFDC;  In  1973.  8.5  million 
are  expected  to  be  receiving  aid. 

The  cost  of  this  support  is  substantial  and 
Is  increasing.  The  cost  doubled  from  1965  to 
1970.  In  1970.  In  1970  AFDC  cost  was  $2.1 
billion;  m  1971  It  was  estimated  at  $3  billion 
and  in  1973,  $3.7  bUllon.  Under  HJl.  1,  famUy 
benefits  would  cost  $5.8  billion. 

The  rapid  Increase  In  AFDC  Is  disturbing 
because  It  continues  to  escalate  regardless 
of  economic  conditions.  Until  the  early  I960's 
the  number  of  AFDC  recipients  has  in- 
creased with  unemployment  and  decreased 
with  employment.  After  1963,  however,  the 


rolls  Increased  greatly  In  spite  of  decreasing 
employment  ratios. 

Within  the  AFDC  program  the  largest 
increases  have  been  payments  to  families  in 
which  the  father  Is  absent  from  the  home 
(75%  of  all  AFDC  cases  not  Including  the 
5%  of  the  cases  where  the  father  has  died). 
In  16%  of  all  AFDC  cases  the  father  has 
deserted,  and  in  28%  of  all  AFDC  cases,  the 
father  was  not  married  to  the  mother. 

The  Illegitimacy  rate  Increased  only 
slightly  from  1960  to  1968,  but  this  increase 
occurred  exclusively  in  births  to  women  15 
to  19  years  old;  for  all  other  age  groups  the 
rate  dropped  during  this  time  period.  A  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  illegitimate  child- 
ren are  supported  by  AFDC.  Forty-four  per- 
cent of  all  AFDC  families  have  one  or  more 
illegitimate  children  (1969  AFDC  survey). 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  llleglmate 
children  supported  by  AFDC  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  facts  that  most  of  these  young 
mothers  are  economically  unable  to  support 
their  children  and  that  increasing  numbers 
of  unwed  mothers  are  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren rather  than  placing  them  for  adoption. 

The  consequences  of  the  welfare  system 
are  numerous: 

human  resoiu-ces  are  wasted: 

generational  cycles  of  poverty  are  created; 

state  and  local  governments  are  threat- 
ened by  bankruptcy; 

many  Americans  are  demanding  that  the 
welfare  recipient  work;  and 

the  American  people  are  faced  with  In- 
creased polarization. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  day  care  services 
are  viewed  by  the  public  and  policy  makers 
alike  as  one  means  to  enable  more  welfare 
recipients  to  gain  productive  employment 
and  thereby  reduce  welfare  costs. 

The  job  market  for  toomen 

The  number  of  working  women  (now  30 
million)  has  more  than  doubled  since  Just 
before  World  War  II.  Increasingly  mothers 
have  entered  the  labor  market.  In  1969  there 
were  7,245.000  working  mothers  with  chil- 
dren over  six  and  4.100.000  working  mothers 
with  children  under  six. 

While  the  growth  In  the  number  of  women 
working  has  been  dramatic,  the  types  of  Jobs 
held  by  women  has  remained  relatively 
stable.  Despite  Increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities, decreased  importance  of  physical 
strength  on  Jobs,  increased  use  of  aptitude 
tests,  women  still  concentrate  in  a  narrow 
range  of  Jobs.  Although  there  are  250  dis- 
tinct occupations  listed  by  the  Census  Bu- 
fcau,  one-fourth  of  the  employed  women 
work  in  five  occupations — secretary-stenog- 
rapher, household  worker,  bookkeeper,  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teacher,  or 
waitress  (Hedges.  1970.  p.  19) . 

The  manpower  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  period  1968-1980  in- 
dicate the  need  for  many  more  women  to 
seek  jobs  outside  "women's  occupations"  in 
the  I970's.  In  trying  to  determine  whether 
women  will  disperse  their  career  decisions, 
one  commentator  concludes:  "The  strong 
attachment  of  women  tc  the  labor  force 
and  the  pressures  for  new  sources  of  man- 
power in  certain  professional  occupations 
and  skuied  trades  auger  well"  (Hedges,  1970, 
P  29). 

The  cautiously  optimistic  prospect  of  an 
overall  increased  demand  and  supply  of 
women  in  the  labor  market  must  be  tem- 
pered with  the  recognition  of  present  un- 
employment rates  among  low-skilled  women. 
In  1970  the  imemployment  rate  for  men  was 
4.4%  and  for  women  5.9%.  This  gap  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fact  that  women  gen- 
erally have  lower  educational  levels  and  seek 
employment  in  less-skilled  jobs.  For  example 
lu  1970  white-collar  workers  (primarily  men) 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  2.8%;  whereas 
service  workers  (with  as  many  women)   had 
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a  rate  of  4.5%  (Bell,  1972) .  Tbe  projected  in- 
crease  In  unskilled  jobs  Is  not  expected  to  be 
significant.  From  1968  to  1970  the  total  pro- 
jected Increase  is  approximately  20  million 
Jobs.  Only  1.4  million  of  that  increase  in  Jobs 
l3  to  take  place  In  the  unskilled  and  seml- 
skUIed  jobs. 

While  general  unemployment  rates  among 
women  is  significant,  unemployment  among 
poor  female-headed  families  Is  even  more 
severe.  For  example,  In  1969  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  black  mothers  with  married 
husbands  absent  with  chUdren  under  six  was 
15.3%  and  for  comparable  white  families 
10.6%  (Waldman,  1970.  p.  22). 

Day  care  services  have  been  proposed  as  a 
means  to  ensure  that  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  children  of  the  working  mothers  (30 
million  at  present)  receive  adequate  care. 
Day  care  services  have  also  been  proposed  as 
a  means  of  allowing  and  encouraging  moth- 
ers to  work,  thereby  promoting  the  equality 
of  women  and  adding  significantly  to  the 
"man"-power  skUls  of  the  nation. 

The  concern  over  early  child  development 
services 

Awareness  Is  growing  in  the  United  States 
of  the  importance  of  early  childhood  years 
in  determining  an  individual's  mental,  phys- 
ical, and  social  status  as  an  adiilt.  Th«  in- 
creased prevalance  of  preschool  educational 
television  programs,  preschool  health  care, 
and  preschool  educational  centers  have  all 
arisen  becaiise  of  the  hope  that  providing 
child  development  services  to  young  chUdren 
will  significantly  reduce  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  later  years.  The  public 
Is  becc«ning  increasingly  impressed  with  the 
negative  consequences  of  the  multi-faceted 
deprivation  suffered  by  the  low-income  chUd. 

The  extent  to  which  the  disadvantaged 
child  bad  difficulty  in  school  has  been  docu- 
mented by  numerous  studies,  one  of  which 
states:  "The  chUdren  of  poor  families  also 
contribute  to  a  disproportionate  share  of 
their  number  to  the  delinquent  and  the  so- 
cially rejected"  (Chelman,  1966,  p.  2) .  A  day 
care  type  setting  has  been  viewed  by  some 
as  an  ideal  means  for  providing  chUd  devel- 
opment services  to  low-income  chUdren.  The 
federal  Head  Start  program  was  Implemented 
based  on  this  rationale.  (See  chapter  four 
tor  further  background  on  chUd  develop- 
ment.) 

The  emphasU  on  family  planning  services 
The  national  concern  over  the  population 
expansion  is  reflected  In  a  February  16,  1972, 
report  of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  report 
stated  that,  for  the  first  time  in  Census  Bu- 
reau history,  most  young  married   women 


plan  to  limit  their  famUies  to  fewer  than 
three  chUdren. 

Furthermore,  recent  studies  suggest  that 
the  American  people  favor  governmental  sup- 
port for  population  control.  The  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  published  a  survey  that  revealed  that 
57%  of  the  group  sampled  thought  Ameri- 
cans shoxUd  limit  famUy  size,  even  when 
they  can  afford  a  larger  famUy;  56%  thought 
the  government  should  try  to  do  something 
to  slow  population  growth;  and  87%  said 
the  government  should  make  birth  control 
information  avaUable  to  those  who  want  it. 
Governmental  support  for  family  planning 
has  increased  markedly  in  the  past  few  years. 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  with  the  passage  of  the 
first  explicit  famUy  planning  legislation  (PL 
91-572),  federal  financial  support  doubled. 
From  1968  to  1970,  45  states  liberalized  their 
laws  or  policies  regarding  the  dehvery  of 
family  planning  services  (Goldman  and  Ko- 
gan,  1971). 

The  new  concern  about  and  financial  sup- 
port for  family  planning  is  expected  to  have 
a  substantial  effect  on  the  birth  rate  for  all 
income  groups,  esjpecially  the  poor.  A  recent 
study  conducted  by  Planned  Parenthood- 
World  Federation  pointed  out  that  birth  rates 
among  lower-income  women  declined  so 
sharply  between  1965  and  1970  that  they 
bore  1,065,000  fewer  chUdren  than  they  would 
have  born  at  the  birth  rates  for  1960  to  1962 
(Rosenthal,  1972). 

Low-income  and  higher-income  parents 
basically  share  the  same  views  on  family 
size,  but  actual  chUd-bearlng  patterns  do 
not  coincide  with  expressed  desires.  Median 
income  was  highest  for  famUles  with  two 
ChUdren  ($6,900).  lower  for  families  with 
four  ChUdren  ($6,500,  and  lowest  for  fami- 
lies with  six  or  more  chUdren  ($5,000)  (Birch 
and  Gussow,  1970,  p.  85) . 

Presently,  only  30%  of  the  low- income 
women  who  want  and  need  subsidized  famUy 
planning  services  are  receiving  them  (Jaffe. 
1971,  p.  84).  "In  those  few  areas  where  local 
agencies  have  developed  energetic,  imagina- 
tive and  dignified  programs,  the  response 
among  welfare  clients  has  been  considerable" 
(Birch  and  Oussow,  1970,  p.  85).  Research 
has  demonstrated  that  family  planning  is 
an  effective  means  of  reducing  and  prevent- 
ing poverty  (FamUy  Planning  Service  Pro- 
grams, 1970,  p.  v).  Given  the  success  of  cur- 
rent limited  famUy  planning  efforts  among 
the  poor.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  new  financial  support  for  family  plan- 
ning, the  liberalization  of  state  restrictions, 
and  the  public  support  for  voluntary  famUy 
planning  for  aU  Americans,  wUl  enable  the 


poor  to  realize  more  closely  their  desire  for 
fewer  chUdren. 

The  impact  of  the  movement  for  toomen's 
equality 

An  Informal  and  diverse  alliance  of  or- 
ganizations has  formed  a  national  movement 
to  campaign  actively  for  women's  equality. 
The  provision  of  day  care  services  has  beconie 
a  priority  issue  for  the  movement  as  it  seeks 
to  open  opportunities  for  women. 

The  chart  below  compares  the  official  posi- 
tions of  a  small  sample  of  the  newly  formed 
women's  liberation  groups  and  a  few  of  the 
established  women's  groups.  This  limited 
sample  obviously  does  not  q>eak  for  every 
position  on  day  care  of  every  women's  group, 
but  It  does  point  out  the  commonalities 
among  several  large  and  Increasingly  influ- 
ential organizations  In  regard  to  day  care. 
SuniTnary 

Social  conditions  and  trends  cited  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  chUdren  on  AFDC  and 
the  cost  of  AFDC  is  substantial  at  present, 
and  it  Is  expected  to  increase.  Five  and  a 
half  mUUon  chUdren  were  receiving  AFDC  in 
1970,  at  a  cost  of  $2.1  bUlion.  In  1972,  AFDC 
costs  are  estimated  at  $3.7  billion.  Under 
H.R.  1,  famUy  payments  would  total  $5.8 
bUlion. 

2.  The  growth  in  AFDC  U  affected  by  two 
factors : 

The  increase  in  single  adults  with  chU- 
dren: 

Illegitimacy  rates  among  16  to  19  year  old 
women  are  rising. 

More  unwed  mothers  are  keeping  their 
children. 

16%  of  APDC  famUles  are  deserted  by  their 
fathers,  and 

The  extension  of  famUy  planning  services 
has  had  some  impact;  and 

The  economic  situation: 

Among  married  poor  women  with  chUdren 
under  six  who  are  the  heads  of  their  fami- 
lies, the  unemployment  rate  for  whites  is 
10.6%  for  blacks  the  rate  is  15.3%; 

The  unemployment  rates  for  low-skilled 
Jobs  (6.3%)  is  higher  than  for  highly  skUled 
Jobs  (2.8%); 

Of  the  20.8  mUllon  projected  increases  In 
Jobs  from  1970-1980  only  1.4  mUllon  of  that 
increase  is  in  unskUled  and  semi-skUled  jobs, 
many  women  earn  less  than  men  for  slmUar 
Jobs; 

Disincentives  for  low  income  work  with 
welfare  as  an  alternative. 

3.  The  number  and  percentage  of  working 
mothers  Is  Increasing:  this  reflects  a  growing 
acceptance  of  the  important  economic  role 
of  mothers. 
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National  Organization  of  Women  (18,000  members)— Available  to  all  with  flexible  fees  m  t,\  „» 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus.  wmi  newoie  rees (i)  (i)  p)  pj  ^,^  ^j 

League  of  Women  VMers  (142, 000  memters)^Prioritytbrow"iiiMmebuVeconoi^^^^  W  (0  W  '  (0  (0  (■) 

Nationa  Counci  of  Negro  Women  (4  million  membefs>-Heavy  priority  for  poor  m  m  9,1  52  9\  <> 

'' - 0)  «  0)  (0  (»)  (J) 

•  Means  an  official  affirmative  position.  .  c-j—.i  i.   j   .  i   •  i. 

«  Means  no  position  has  been  adopted  !  S*!***'  '•""'s '"'r  '<»  nonprofit  care. 

>  With  medical  services.  "  *  agency  administration  and  strong  Federal  standard. 

vides'?mS«n«  S'foTfeT^^iTnnp.SI?"  T^'T  T'.*^  »2?''**l"*^«'  "'"''"S*  *°  ^^PP"'*  ^  P'^^^H  "others  in  employment.  Unfortu- 

Itlon  Of  an  IncreLSTroll  J  suJ^rn^J  H^^  their  famUles.  The  increase  In  the  number  of  nately.  the  earnings  of  such  mothei^  have 

^re  and  chlld^^^nment  nro™^^    ^  female-headed  households  Is  a  basic  social  often  not  been  adequate  to  allow  them  to 

r  ^e  incre^tne  dS  fwaS!^^' „f  th.  '°'?*'   ^^*****    ^   increasing    AFDC    welfare  leave  welfare  rolls  Altogether.  Thus,  we  are 

muit^^^^d  Svat^on  inmct^ Tn^n  th!  T^'  ^"^'^  "'^  ^  *'^  **^"y  ""^"^  *°  ^^  ^  «*P«=*  t*^*'  daycare.  whUe  relevant 

Sv;SedSisnuttinT^!?.t^r^Mln  **>«  f'f'^o^lc  needs  of  AFDC  famUles.  Federal  In  theory,  can  at  best  serve  only  a  limited 

fi^^  thf  rofe  o?  ^riv  chifd^CPv^ion^^n;  '°'"»"I«^'  other  than  day  care,  are  more  role  in  reducing  welfare  costs.  Spiclflcally.  it 

services                               ^             development  appropriate   for   consideration    in    this   area  can  be  expected  that  day  care  Cui  be  most 

,_       ■    ,      ,  w^*^  research  and  program  focus  on  famUy  effective  for  those  AFDC  mothers  with  high- 

•nie  following  perspective  is  obtained  by  planning,  promotion  of  family  stability,  and  est  earning  powers  and  smaller  famUy  sizes 

comparing  the  potential  Impact  of  day  care  adoption  practices.  At  present,  most  mothers  with  these  charac- 

oSJ^'^f!^*  t*^?^"***-  Federal  programs  that  have  provided  AFDC  teristlcs  are  already  working  under  conditions 

The  growth  of  AFDC  welfare  costs  is  due  mothers  with  training,  day  care,  and  other  supported  in  part  by  existing  programs 

to   the  increase   In   the   number  of  single  services  have  achieved  some  limited  success  The  current  social  forces  leading  to  a  reia- 
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tive  aecrease  in  the  avftilabiUty  of  low-skilled 
and  unslcUled  Jobs  can  be  expected  to  exacer- 
bate both  the  number  of  famUies  In  need 
and  the  limited  effectiveness  of  day  care  and 
all  other  support  services  in  reducing  welfare 
costs  through  the  employment  of  welfare 
recipients. 

The  current  trends  toward  smaller  families 
and  increased  use  of  family  planning  offer 
major  potential  for  significantly  reducing  the 
welfare  problem. 

The  women's  liberation  movement — and 
the  general  societal  attitude  toward  women 
it  reflects — has  led  to  a  greater  acceptance  of 
welfare  mothers  gaining  employment;  this 
has  increased  the  feasibility  of  federal  policies 
based  upon  women  working  and  suggests  a 
growing  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  moth- 
ers to  seek  employment.  The  women's  libera- 
tion movement  more  broadly  and  more  fun- 
damentally represents  a  force,  embryonic  at 
present,  that  may  develop  Increasing  pres- 
sure for  societal  provision  of  day  care  services 
for  all  children.  Independent  of  the  welfare 
problem. 

The  concern  for  better  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  disadvantaged  children, 
however.  Is  an  Immediate  and  a  pressing 
Issue.  Thus,  the  potential  relationship  be- 
tween day  care  and  child  development  serv- 
ices for  the  disadvantaged  is  clearly  a  major 
policy  issue. 

1.2  Federal  objectives  in  day  care 
The  following  federal  objectives  In  day  care 
and  child  development  warrant  consideration 
because  they  all  have  been  treated  or  implied 
In  public  and  governmental  debate.  We  pre- 
sent them  only  because  they  figure  so  prom- 
inently in  most  discussions  concerning  day 
care  and  child  development,  and  not  because 
we  recommend  their  adoption.  (For  a  more 
detailed  presentation  see  "An  Explication  of 
Some  Alternative  Federal  Strategies  for  the 
70"8."  an  Intermediary  paper  submitted  to 
OEO  In  May,  1971,  by  this  Policy  r  tudles 
Oroup. ) 

1.  Decrease  the  immediate  or  short-term 
cost  of  current  federally  supported  welfare 
programs.  This  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  provision  of  day  care 
services  to  welfare  recipients  who  can  work 
but  are  not  able  to  do  so  becatise  of  their 
need  to  take  care  of  children  In  the  home. 
Their  income  would  thus  replace  a  part  or 
all  of  their  current  welfare  payments.  The 
net  savings  in  welfare  financial  support 
would,  of  course,  have  to  consider  the  fed- 
eral share  of  day  care  services  provided.  Of 
Interest  are  both  the  potential  savings  under 
th;  current  welfare  program  and  the  welfare 
forms  proposed  under  H.R.  1  and  other  wel- 
fare reform  proposals.  Note  that  an  additional 
benefit  to  welfare  recipients  might  accrue  If 
they  are  able  to  escape  the  "stigma"  of  wel- 
fare by  leaving  the  welfare  rolls. 

2.  Increase  the  net  income  of  existing 
poor.  The  poor  population  Includes  both  the 
welfare  recipient  and  the  working  poor 
(families  with  incomes  greater  than  the  min- 
imum for  welfare  payments  but  still  below 
the  poverty  line).  The  net  income  to  this 
total  group  could  be  Increased  by  the  fed- 
eral provision  of  day  care  in  several  ways. 
First,  for  two-parent,  "working-poor"  fam- 
ilies, day  care  coiild  allow  the  second  parent 
In  families  with  children  to  work,  thereby 
increasing  family  Income.  Second,  for  work- 
ing-poor families  already  using  day  care,  the 
assumption  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  day  care  by  the  government  would  Increase 
the  net  income  of  the  existing  poor.  Note 
that  1  '.  some  cases  the  federally  supported 
day  care  may  be  of  higher  quality  or  value 
than  that  already  used  by  working  poor. 
Therefore,  the  substitution  may  benefit  the 
poor  beyond  the  savings  to  the  family  of  the 
previous  cost  of  day  care.  In  general,  day  care 
can  be  viewed  as  an  income  transfer  "In 
kind." 

3.  Establish  a  work  requirement  as  a  con- 


dition of  welfare.  It  Is  argued  by  some  that 
all  welfare  vecipleats  who  are  able  to  do  so 
should  either  work  or  make  themselves  avail- 
able for  work  as  a  condition  of  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits.  In  relation  to  this  objective, 
day  care  is  seen  as  a  means  of  freeing  at  least 
sc-  welfare  parents  who  are  able  to  work 
to  do  so.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  If  work 
or  the  Jeopardy  of  work  (requirement  for 
work  registration  without  the  assurance  that 
In  everr  case  a  welfare  recipient  will  be 
placed  in  a  Job)  is  made  a  condition  of  wel- 
fare, that  this  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  "lazy" 
families  for  either  registering  for  welfare  or 
taking  personal  actions  which  maintain  de- 
pendence on  welfare. 

4.  Improve  the  equality  of  children's  op- 
portunity by  enhancing  the  development  of 
the  disadvantaged  child.  It  is  argued  by  some 
that  child  development  services  can  be  pro- 
vided to  disadvantaged  children  receiving 
day  care  services  and  further  that  such 
services  will  help  to  equalize  the  opportu- 
nities for  development  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren by  making  up  for  or  providing  a  sub- 
stitution for  developmental  factors  that 
many  children  obtain  as  a  part  of  family  liv- 
ing. It  Is  also  argued  that  a  child's  matura- 
tion in  an  environment  where  one  or  more 
parents'  work  is  more  likely  to  have  the 
chUd  adopt  work  as  an  adult  Ufe-style.  Many 
feel  that.  In  addition  to  providing  for  equal 
developmental  opportunity  for  all  children, 
this  objective  may  reduce  the  costs  of  wel- 
fare in  future  generations. 

5.  Enhance  the  equality  of  women.  It  Is 
argued  by  some  that  the  social  responsibility 
for  child  care  often  assigned  to  women  de- 
tracts from  their  ability  to  psirtlclpate  In 
other  activities,  such  as  employment,  train- 
ing and  career  development,  and  the  use 
of  leisure  time,  especially  as  compared  with 
men.  Federally  supported  day  care — ^by  In- 
creasing either  the  supply  of  convenient  and 
otherwise  acceptable  day  care,  or  by  reduc- 
ing the  financial  cost  to  women  of  day  care. 
or  both — woiUd  enhance  the  equality  of 
women  in  American  society. 

6.  Provide  adequate  day  care  to  children 
of  currently  working  parents.  Many  children 
whose  parents  are  now  working  are  not  cur- 
rently receiving  day  care  in  licensed  fawjil- 
Itles.  It  Is  argued  that  some  or  all  of  these 
children  are  receiving  Inadeqviate  care.  The 
role  of  federally  supported  day  care  under 
this  objective  would  be  to  replace  existing 
inadequate  care  with  at  least  adequate  care. 

7.  Support  the  development  of  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  delivery  system.  The 
federal  government  has  the  option  of  pro- 
moting two  basically  different  structures  for 
the  day  care  Industry.  One  alternative  struc- 
ture for  the  day  care  industry  is  a  competi- 
tive, market-oriented  structure.  This  system 
places  central  reliance  on  consumer  choice 
and  supports  a  diversity  of  day  care  services 
furnished  by  a  variety  of  providers.  Since 
the  key  to  this  system  Is  parent  choice,  the 
parents  must  have  sufBcient  purchasing  pow- 
er. Providers  would  thus  "compete"  for  con- 
sumers with  parent  preferences  (that  Is. 
market  forces)  determining  the  rate  and 
nature  of  growth  of  the  different  day  care 
programs.  The  free  market  system  does  not 
imply  an  industry  without  controls  or  regu- 
lations. Regulations  are  a  part  of  all  com- 
petitive U.S.  Industries. 

The  second  major  alternative  for  the  day 
care  industry  is  a  centrally  planned,  centrally 
controlled,  and  centrally  operated  Industry. 
In  this  system,  decisions  about  the  nature. 
type,  availability  and  sponsorship  of  day  care 
in  a  given  region  would  be  determined  by  a 
central  agency  (policy  council) .  which  would 
design,  approve,  supervise,  and  operate  all 
day  care  services  in  the  region. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
systems  is  the  control  of  the  purchasing 
power.  In  the  market-oriented  system,  par- 
ents purchase;  and  in  the  centrally  planned 
system,  the  agency  purchases. 


2.0    EXISTING    CHILD    CARE    SYSTEM 

In  considering  the  degree  to  which  in- 
creased federal  involvement  in  child  care  will 
yield  Impacts,  benefits,  and  potential  costs  In 
relation  to  federal  objectives.  It  Is  necessary 
to  examine  the  existing  child  care  Industry 
and  the  forces  that  have  shaped  its  develop- 
ment. Unfortunately,  comprehensive  up-to- 
date  information  concerning  the  child  care 
Industry  Is  not  available.  The  information 
presented  in  this  section  was  drawn  to- 
gether from  diverse  sources  and  must  be  in- 
terpreted with  caution. 

A  day  care  Industry  of  significant  size 
currently  exists  in  the  United  States.  The 
current  Industry  consists  primarily  of  in- 
formal arrangements,  most  of  which  are  free 
or  inexpensive.  (Informal  does  not  Imply  that 
arrangements  are  haphazard  or  unreliable.) 
The  formal  child  care  industry,  composed 
of  family  day  care  homes  and  day  care  cen- 
ters serves  only  15%  of  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers.  A  fairly  comprehensive  picture 
of  center  care  can  be  obtained  from  avail- 
able data,  but  very  little  Is  known  about 
care  provided  in  family  day  care  homes  or 
in  informal  arrangements.  Day  care  centers 
are  generally  small  operations,  either  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  or  c^rated  as 
not-for-profit  services. 

The  average  annual  costs  per  child  for 
center  care  are  $400  for  basic  care  and  super- 
vision; $700  for  care  which  may  Include  an 
educational  component;  and  $1,300  for  more 
comprehensive  developmental  programs  (Day 
Care  Survey — 1970). 

Of  the  estimated  $1.4  billion  spent  an- 
nually for  chUd  care,  $229  mlllton  comes 
from  federal  sources  (Tables  1,  2).  About 
half  of  these  funds  go  dlrecUy  for  center 
care. 

2.1  Magnitude  and  financial  sponsorship  of 
existing  day  care  industry 
In  1965  approximately  17.3  million  children 
under  18  years  of  age  had  working  mothers 
(Low  and  Splndler.  1968).  Of  these  children, 
3.8  million  were  under  six  years  of  age.  By 
1969.  the  number  of  preschool  chUdren  of 
working  mothers  had  Increased  by  2  million, 
a  53%  Increase  over  1965.  (The  1969  figures 
for  the  number  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  and  for  child  care  arrangements  are 
not  available.  Thefore.  the  following  sum- 
mary relies  on  1965  data,  the  latest  informa- 
tion available.  Notable  changes  based  on  later 
data  are  Included  when  possible.) 

About  three-fourths  of  the  day  care  ar- 
rangements are  free.  Thus,  all  national  ex- 
penditures for  child  care,  which  amounted  to 
$1.4  bUlion  In  1970,  go  to  purchase  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  care  provided.  If  all  day 
care  had  been  purchased  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  paid  care,  the  total  national  cost  would 
have  been  $5  billion.  This  total  Is  based  on 
the  projected  cost  of  day  care  for  all  working 
mothers;  the  total  day  care  Industry  Is  even 
larger  since  it  Is  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  day  care  arrangements  and  respective 
expenditures  are  shown  In  Table  1.  Fifty 
percent  of  total  expenditures  Is  for  care  In 
someone  else's  home;  nearly  40%  for  care  in 
the  child's  own  home;  and  a  little  over  10% 
for  center  care. 

The  extent  of  federal  Involvement,  16  "5. 
of  total  dollar  volume  (Table  2)  which  may 
be  supplemented  by  state  and  local  matching 
funds.  Is  a  relatively  small  portion  of  total 
day  care  costs  and  aids  less  than  5%  of  all 
children  cared  for.  However,  the  financial  Im- 
pact of  federal  funds  may  be  greater  than  Its 
market  share.  Most  day  care  supported  by 
federal  funds  Is  related  to  two  major  objec- 
tives, child  development  and  employment  of 
disadvantaged  or  minority  groups.  Payment 
mechanisms  and  delivery  systems  vary 
widely,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  com- 
munity planning  mode  of  Head  Start  to  fed- 
eral Income  tax  deductions. 
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Arrangement 


Total  es- 
Number       Percent  of  total         timated 
of     number  of  children    expend  i- 
children       receiving  care  ■  ture ' 

(thou-    (thou- 
sands)    Number      Percent       sands) 


Percent  of  total 

expenditures  for 

care> 

Number        Percent 


Care  in  own  home  by 

Nonrelative  who  only 
looked  after  children... 

Nonrelative  who  also  did 
housework 

Care  in  someone  else's 
home  by 

Relative 

Nonrelative 


1,156... 

9 

38 

5«1 
575 

5  ... 
5  ... 

:  H60,425 

210.975 

16  ... 
22  ... 



1,932 

16 

51 

953 

8  ... 
8  ... 

156,425 

.- 335.200 

16  .... 
35  .... 

979 

Arrangement 


Number       Percent  of  total 

of  number  of  chlMren 
children       receiving  care  ■ 

(tfiou-  

sands)  Number      Percent 


Total  es- 
timated 
expendi- 
ture' 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent  of  total 
expenditures  for 
care> 

Number       Percent 


Other  arrangements 328 

Care  in  group  center 

Other  paid  arrangements 

Total  paid  arrangements. 
Arrangements  for  which 
mother  did  not  pay. . . 

Total 12,287 


265 
63 

2  ... 
.5  ... 

$104,800 

4.900 

11 

.05 

3,416... 

28     972,725 

■100 

8.861 

72  ... 

■100 


■  Totals  do  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding 

'  The  following  estimates  were  used  in  calculating  expenditures:  Families  paying  under  $5  per 
week:  estimated  annual  expenditure  $125;  families  paying  $5  to  $7  per  week:  estimated  annual 


expenditure,  $350;  families  paying  $10  or  more  per  week:  estimated  annual  expenditure.  $600 
Source:  Based  on  data  from  Low  t  Spind'er,  1968  p.  107 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATE0  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  DAY  CARE  FOR  LOW-INCOME  WORKING  MOTHERS,  1970 


Program 


Federal 
expend-  - 

iture  6  or 

(millions)     younger 


Number  of  Children 


Older 
than  6 


Total 


Social  Security: 
Title  IV(a): 

AFDC— direct  payment 

Income  disregard 

Work  incentive  (WIN) 

Headstart(OEA:  Title  ll-B) 

Concentrated  employment  program  (CEP)  (OEA, 
title  I) 


$96 

50 

:18 

>36 


•62,000 

■146,000 

57,000 

30,000 


150,000 
119.000 
69,000 


<  8       >  6,  000       >  4, 000 


112.000 

265,000 

126,000 

30,000 

10,000 


Program 


Federal 
expend-  - 

iture  6  or 

(millions)     younger 


Number  of  Children 


Older 
than  6 


ToUl 


Migrant  (OEA,  title  lll-B) 

Subtotal.... 

Estimated   Federal  subsidy  through   income-tax 
deductions 

Total 


«$1 

1.000 

1,000 

2,000 

209 

302,000 

243,000 

545.000 

•20  . 

229 

>  Estimated  on  basis  of  1969  AFOC  survey. 

>  $52,000,000  appropriated,  $18,000,000  spent. 

>  Estimated  from  p.  9.  "Child  Care"  (reflecting  only  that  portion  spent  for  lull  day  care  of  working 
mothers). 

« 1971  estimate. 

•  Tax  deductions  for  1966  of  $131,000,000  for  an  estimated  subsidy  of  $20,000,000. 


Note:  There  is  also  Federal  support  in  the  amount  of  15  percent  of  $21,000,000  for  child  welfare 
services.  There  are  no  quantitative  data  on  Federal  support  of  model  cities  day  care. 

Source:  "Child  Care  Data  and  Materials,"  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  June  16.  1971, 
pp.  9  and  22;  "Social  Security  Amendments,"  1971,  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  July  27,  29,  Aug.  2, 3, 1971. 


The  major  portion  of  federally  supported 
day  care  Is  provided  to  the  poor;  In  total,  ap- 
proximately 550,000  poor  chUdren  have  some 
or  all  of  their  care  financed  by  the  federal 
government.  Federal  funds  provide  support 
for  approximately  equal  numbers  of  pre- 
school and  school-age  children. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  determine  If  federal 
support  Indicates  a  preference  In  favor  of  one 
or  another  type  of  arrangement.  Data  of  this 
type  Is  only  available  on  center  care.  About 
half  of  the  federal  funds  go  directly  to  day 
care  centers.  Tax  deductions  and  Income  dis- 
regard undoubtedly  provide  an  additional  in- 
direct federal  subsidy  to  day  care  centers. 

For  centei^  care,  the  government  supports 
almost  exclusively  non-proprietary  care  when 
It  provides  funds  directly  to  center  operators. 
Only  .7%  of  the  receipts  of  proprietary  cen- 
ters come  from  the  federal  government,  com- 
pared to  43.9%  of  the  receipts  of  non-pro- 
prietary centers  (Day  Care  Survey — 1970). 
However,  income  disregard  for  AFDC  recipi- 
ents and  income  tax  deductions  undoubtedly 
provide  some  additional  support  to  proprie- 
tary centers.  For  centers  as  a  whole,  17%  of 
the  parents'  fees  are  paid  by  some  combina- 
tion of  parent  and  public  assistance  funds. 
The  amount  of  federal  funds  prc^rletary 
centers  receive  through  parents'  fees  is  not 
known;  however,  since  proprietary  centers 
are  more  apt  to  charge  parents  fees,  some  fed- 
eral funds  must  be  reaching  t^ese  programs 
as  well  as  family  day  care  homes  through 
parents'  payments. 

Center  care  Is  heavily  subsidized  by  reve- 
nue sources  other  than  parents'  fees.  Only 
about  one-half  of  the  total  costs  of  center 
care  (99%  of  costs  of  proprietary  centers; 
20%  of  the  total  of  non-profit  centers)  is 
provided  through  parent  fees.  The  federal 
government,  primarily  the  Department  of 
HEW,  pays  directly  one-fourth  of  the  total 


costs  of  center  care;  state  and  local  govern- 
ments pay  11%.  The  remainder  comes  from 
community  organizations.  Individuals,  and 
other  sources  (Day  Care  Survey,  1970).  For 
non -proprietary  centers,  sources  of  funds 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  programs.  Small 
centers  receive  more  funds  from  church 
sources.  Middle-sized  centers  tend  to  be 
funded  by  Community  Action  Programs  and 
welfare,  while  large  centers  obtain  more 
funds  from  communtly  organizations  (Day 
Care  Survey — 1970) . 

TABLE  3.-ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
CENTERS'  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  FROM  VARIOUS  REVENUE 
SOURCES  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  CENTER 


Percent  of  annual  receipts 
reported  by- 


Source 


Pro-     Nonpro- 
prietary    prietary 


Total 


Parent  fees ....-         98.7  21.5           52.4 

Federal  Government: 

Department  of  Labor 0  1.1               .7 

OEO  (CAP) 0  8.3              5.0 

HEW 1  31.3            18.8 

Other  Federal .6  3.2             2.2 

State  government .1  5.5             3.3 

Local  government 0  12.5             7.5 

Community  organizations .1  9.2             5.5 

Individual  contributions .1  1.1               .7 

Other  sources .3  6.3             3.9 

Total  percent  received          100.0  100.0         100.0 

Total  dollars  received  (in 

thousands) zi    179,824  269,242       449,066 

Source:  Day  care  survey,  1970,  p.  92. 

2.2  Types  of  day  care  arrangements  and 

their  costs 

A  variety  of  arrangements  are  utilized  by 

working    mothers   for   tbelr  cblldnn.   Ar- 
rangements are  generally  categorized  by  the 


settings  In  which  the  care  is  provided  and 
the  services  which  are  Included. 

Types  of  child  care  arrangements 

In  this  and  supporting  reports,  child  care 
or  supplementary  child  care  refers  to  the 
care  and  supervision  which  augments  care 
provided  by  the  parent (s)  or  guardian (s)  of 
the  ChUdren.  The  responsibility  for  supple- 
mentary care  is  delegated  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  and  Is  generally  provided  in  their 
absence.  Such  care  of  children  is  considered 
supplementary  since  the  parent  or  guardian 
maintains  the  primary  responsibility  for 
rearing  their  children.  (This  definition  ex- 
cludes the  placement  of  children  In  foster 
homes  for  extended  periods  of  time  and  the 
legal  adoption  of  children.)  The  term  child 
refers  to  any  person  under  14  years  of  age 
for  whom  care  Is  needed.  Care  includes  the 
variety  of  activities  and  services  provided 
for  the  children  by  the  delegated  caregiver. 
The  number  and  kinds  of  activities  includ- 
ed In  care  may  range  from  the  provision  of 
supervision,  of  food,  and  of  other  physical 
necessities  for  custodial  care  to  comprehen- 
sive supportive  services  for  meeting  educa- 
tional, medical,  dental,  social  and  psycho- 
logical needs  of  the  children.  The  first  Is 
frequently  called  day  care  and  the  second, 
child  development  services. 

The  most  frequently  settings  for  day  care 
are  the  child's  own  home,  someone  else's 
home  and  center  care.  These  are  generally 
defined  as  follows : 

In  own  home:  Care  for  the  children  pro- 
vided by  a  single  family  member  within  the 
child's  (children's)  own  home.  Caregiver 
may  be  a  parent,  another  relative,  or  a  non- 
relative  who  may  or  may  not  perform  some 
household  tasks  while  providing  care. 

Family  Day  Care  Home:  Care  provided  la 
the  caregiver's  home,  usually  for  no  more 
than  six  children,  Including  those  of  the 
caregiver. 
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Day  Care  Center:  Serves  groups  of  seven 
or  more  children.  Children  are  often  grouped 
according  to  their  ages.  Centers  usually  ac- 
commodate children  two  and  one-half  years 
of  age  or  older.  Centers  may  be  housed  in 
private  residences,  church,  schools,  or  other 
community  buildings,  or  in  specially  con- 
structed facilities. 

These  definitions  generally  apply  to  the 
care  discussed  in  this  report.  However,  dif- 
ferent sources  of  information  may  differ 
somewhat  in  exact  numbers  of  children  in 
family  day  care  homes  or  centers.  Such  dis- 
crepancies do  not,  for  the  most  part,  affect 
the  general  picture  of  child  care  presented 
in  this  report.  In  this  report,  group  day  care 
homes,  treated  as  a  separate  category  In 
some  studies,  are  included  either  in  the  fam- 
ily care  or  the  center  care  category,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  children  cared  for. 

Description  of  day  care  and  child 
development  services 

As  used  in  public  debate  over  proposed 
child  care  legislation,  a  certain  vagueness 
surrounds  the  definition  of  day  care  and  child 
development  services.  At  the  general  level, 
child  development  services  are  often  thought 
of  in  terms  of  their  general  objective;  i.e..  en- 
hancing the  development  of  and/or  the  de- 
velopmental opportunities  for  children.  In 
order  to  analyze  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fit of  such  services  in  any  setting,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  reference  definition  of 
such  services.  Analysis  of  proposals  for  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment services  indicates  that  child  develop- 
ment services  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  a 
number  of  di.^crete  components  which  can  be 
examined  and  evaluated  individually  and  to 
which  costs  can  be  assigned.  These  services 
typicaJly  include:  educational,  nutritional, 
medical,  dental,  psychological,  and  parent 
education.  In  some  instances,  transportation 
for  children  and  training  for  personnel  are 
also  included. 

Day  care:  Offers  custodial  care,  food,  shel- 
ter, and  adult  supervision,  but  no  additional 
'services. 

Developmental  Care  (In  a  day  care  set- 
ting) :  Offers  custodial  care  plus  one  or  more 
child  development  services,  but  usually  not 
all. 

Child  development  services 

Nutritional  Services:  These  services  pri- 
marily provide  food  for  children.  They  vary 
by  the  number  of  meals  and/or  snacks  pro- 
vided and  their  nutritional  content.  For  pre- 
school children  in  full  day  care,  one  meal  and 
two  snacks  are  considered  minimum.  One  of 
the  goals  of  these  services  Is  to  contribute  to 
the  child's  well  being  through  adequate  nu- 
trition. 

Educational  Services:  These  services  in- 
clude variety  of  experiences  in  all  areas  of 
development,  especially  in  language  and 
communication,  concept  learning,  perceptual 
development,  and  attention  ^an,  as  well  as 
specific  knowledge  in  science,  reading,  social 
studies,  and  numerical  skills.  The  objective 
of  these  services  is  to  help  children  to  obtain 
information:  to  learn  skills  and  facts  neces- 
sary for  formal  education;  to  think  of  new 
ways  of  doing  things;  to  appreciate  and  en- 
Joy  learning  and  to  create  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue learning;  to  learn  how  to  live  with 
others  and  enjoy  the  experiences;  and  to  be- 
come self-reliant  and  confident. 

Medical  and  Dental  Services:  Medical  serv- 
ices range  from  the  maintenance  of  medical 
records,  first  aid,  and  assistance  to  parents  In 
locating  sources  of  care  to  complete  physical 
examinations  Including  vision  and  hearing 
tests,  immunizations,  periodic  reexamina- 
tions, and  referral  for  treatment  or  the  pro- 
vision of  treatment  to  correct  defects.  Den- 
tal services  may  include  an  annual  examina- 
tion, referral  and/or  foUowthrough  treat- 
ment to  Insure  correction  of  defects.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  both  medical  and  dental 


services  Is  to  obtain  and  to  maintain  ad<>« 
quate  physical  health  for  the  child. 

Psychological  Services:  Psychological  serv- 
ices may  include:  Identiflcation  and  diag- 
nosis of  psychological  problems;  identifying 
how  psychological  problems  relate  to  the  at- 
titudes, behavior,  and  situation  of  the  fam- 
ily; working  to  change  the  behavior  of  chil- 
dren in  ways  supportive  to  improved  psycho- 
logical development;  and  referral  to,  or  pro- 
vision of.  psychotherapeutic  services.  The 
objective  of  psychological  services  is  to  facilt- 
tate  the  participation  of  children  in  daily 
activities  and  In  family  life. 

Social  Services:  Social  services  Involve  a 
range  of  possible  activities  aimed  at  helping 
the  child  (and  his  family)  to  participate 
actively  in  the  child  care  program  and  in 
family  and  conxmunity  life.  Social  services 
may  involve  the  recruitment  and  enrollment 
of  children  in  the  day  care  program;  working 
with  parents,  providing  transportation  to 
day  care  settings  and  to  other  services,  such 
as  physical  examinations,  and  other  liaison 
activities  between  the  caregivers,  parents, 
and  the  community. 

Parent  Education:  This  service  can  include 
providing  to  parents:  information  on  the 
child  and  his  behavior;  information  and  re- 
ferral to  community  services  and  resources 
of  potential  benefit  to  child  and/or  family; 
information  on  the  services  offered  by  the 
day  care  center:  and  providing  advice  and 
education  on  child  rearing,  nutrition,  health 
and  family  life,  and  counseling. 

Transportation:  Transportation  may  be 
provided  for  bringing  children  to  the  care 
location  and 'or  for  excursions  as  a  part  of 
the  learning  experiences.  In  either  instance, 
the  provision  of  transportation  enables  chil- 
dren to  participate  in  the  program. 

All  of  the  services  can  go  beyond  the 
standard  for  "adequate  care."  For  example, 
educational  experiences  may  help  children 
work  toward  their  potential  by  supplement- 
ing educational  services  received  at  home  and 
in  school:  nutritional  services  can  pirovide 
better  quality,  greater  variety,  or  more  pleas- 
ing meals,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
child's  total  nutritional  needs;  dental  serv- 
ices and  medical  services,  through  diagnosis 
and  referral,  can  aim  at  having  each  child 
attain  higher  health  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  above  services  pro- 
vided directly  to  the  child  and  his  family, 
the  training  of  child  care  personnel  is  some- 
times included  In  a  listing  of  child  develop- 
ment services.  Training  activities  include  the 
provision  of  reading  materials,  demonsti^- 
tions,  discussions,  staff  meetings,  orientation, 
formal  classes  and  complete  training  pro- 
grams. Although  the  ultimate  objective  of 
training  is  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  care  children  receive,  it  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  means  for  utilizing  community  residents, 
especially  in  programs  such  as  Head  Start. 

Child  care  costs 
The  cost  of  purchasing  child  care  in  gen- 
eral and  custodial  day  care  in  particular  is  a 
critical  policy  variable  in  considering  In- 
creased federal  support  to  day  care  services. 
Pertinent  data  include  the  minimum  cost 
levels  at  which  custodial  day  care  can  be 
purchased  for  each  of  the  various  types  of 
day  care  arrangements  (Including  Informal 
arrangements,  family  or  group  care,  and  cen- 
ter care) .  Coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  par- 
ent preferences  and  willingness  to  use  these 
various  types  of  care  at  various  cost  levels, 
part  of  the  necessary  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  development  of  realistic  program  cost 
estimates,  pricing  policies,  and  selection  of 
appropriate  payment  mechanisms.  Unfoi^u- 
nately.  in  spite  of  major  national  surveys  in 
this  area,  major  gaps  in  knowledge  remain. 

Cost  estimates 
There  Is  considerable  debate  over  the  re- 
spective costs  of  custodial  child  care  In  com- 
parison  with  developmental   child  care.  To 


gam  perspective  on  this  debate.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  take  Into  consideration  not  only  esti- 
mates of  costs  but  also  empirical  data  de- 
rived from  actual  operating  experience.  (Note 
4  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  cost  esti- 
mates and  survey  data  related  to  custodial 
day  care  and  developmental  care  by  service 
components. ) 

Existing  child  care  costs 
The  most  recent  and  complete  survey  of 
actual  day  care  cost  is  provided  by  the  Day 
Care  Survey — 1970.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
cost  of  existing  child  care  arrangements  and 
the  services  provided  vary  widely  throughout 
the  industry.  The  most  expensive,  most  com- 
prehensive sei^ces  tend  to  cluster  in  non- 
profit centers,  which,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
are  heavily  supported  by  federal  funds.  High- 
er costs  and  comprehensiveness  of  services 
are  not  characteristics  of  the  center  mode 
of  care  but  rather  of  nonprofit  centers.  Many 
proprietary  centers  offer  care  at  about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  nonprofit  centers.  Statis- 
tically, for  whatever  it  means,  the  difference 
in  cost  between  proprietary  centers  and  non- 
profit centers  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  federal  and  state  or  local  subsidy 
provided  to  the  nonprofit  segment  of  the 
center  Industry. 

Free  care 
As  indicated  previously,  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  arrangements  used  by 
working  mothers  are  free — at  least,  money 
is  not  exchanged  for  the  services — (Low  and 
Psychological  services  can  Include  the  detec- 
tion of  a  variety  of  behavior  problems.  So- 
cial services  can  enable  both  the  children  and 
their  families  to  participate  In  beneficial 
child  care  arrangements. 

Spindler,  1968.  These  free  or  Inexpensive 
arrangements  usually  consist  of  care  by  the 
father  or  other  relative  in  the  child's  home: 
by  the  mother  while  working;  or  the  child 
Is  in  school  or  the  child  cares  for  himself.  The 
actual  services  delivered  In  these  arrange- 
ments are  not  known. 

Family  home  care  costs 
There  is  little  national  information  about 
the  services  and  costs  in  family  day  care 
homes.  Most  family  day  care  homes  provide 
lunch  for  the  children,  about  two-thirds  pro- 
vide breakfast,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the 
homes  pit>vide  dinner.  Snacks  are  provided 
la  about  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
homes  (Day  Care  Survey — 1970).  Although 
some  educational  activities  may  take  place, 
other  child  development  services  are  not 
formally  included  In  family  day  care  unless 
the  caregivers  are  a  part  of  a  larger  day  care 
systeim.  Most  family  day  care  is  provided  In 
single  family  dwellings. 

Nationally.  50%  of  family  day  care  homes 
have  weekly  fees  of  between  $7  and  912.99 — 
$364  to  $776  per  year  (Day  Care  Survey — 
1970.  p.  23).  Fees  are  generally  reduced  for 
the  second  or  third  child  from  the  same 
family. 

Center  care  costs 
Costs  of  center  care  vary  with  the  services 
provided  and  with  ownership  (prc^rletary  or 
nonproprietary).  Proprietary  centers  nearly 
always  have  lower  annual  per  child  costs 
than  nonprofit  programs,  $412  compared  to 
$1,250  tor  preschool  children,  but  usually 
provide  services.  Approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  day  care  centers  provide  care  at  a 
cost  of  $400  per  year,  and  about  an  equal 
number  provide  care  at  a  cost  of  $1,250  per 
year.  The  remaining  50%  at  about  $800  per 
year  (Day  Care  Survey — 1970).  The  factors 
contilbuting  to  these  differences  in  costs 
have  not  been  explained  by  the  literature. 
The  more  expensive  child  care  programs  gen- 
erally report  more  services  provided,  higher 
teacher  salaries,  and  higher  staff-to-child 
ratios.  More  expensive  centers  are  also  newer, 
are  more  often  operated  by  community 
agencies,   have   more   equipment,   Including 
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more  child-scale  equipment  and  facilities, 
more  extensive  health  and  education  pro- 
grams, serve  disadvantaged  families,  and 
have  more  parent  involvement  than  the  low- 
est cost  programs.  Differences  in  efficiency 
have  not  been  studied.  Regional  variations 
Influence  the  costs  of  care  Child  care  serv- 
ices tend  to  cost  less  in  the  soutiiern  part 
of  the  nation. 

Two  factors  influencing  the  total  costs  of 
care  for  which  data  are  available  are  person- 
nel and  start-up  costs.  Personnel  costs  range 
from  45-80  Cr  of  total  center  budgets.  Pro- 
prietary centers  usually  spend  less  for  per- 
sonnel than  non-proprietary  centers.  Approx- 
imately 127,000  paid  staff  members  are  em- 
ployed in  day  c.ire  centers  at  a  median 
monthly  s-lary  of  $358  (Day  Care  Survey — 
1970).  Salaries  range  from  less  than  $300  per 
month  in  the  lowest-cost  centers  to  $380  per 
month  in  the  highest-cost  programs.  Staff 
characteristics  vary  with  the  services  and 
costs  of  care.  Few  staff  members  in  the  $400 
programs  have  had  education  beyond  high 
school  and  most  are  not  certified  teachers. 
About  half  of  the  staff  members  in  the  most 
expensive  centers  have  seme  college  educa- 
tion and  are  more  apt  to  be  certified. 

The  latest  national  survey  of  day  care  cen- 
ter costs  was  summarized  as  follows: 

Good  custodial  centers  approximate  good 
home  care.  Centers  providing  custodial  care 
were  defined  as  those  that  offer  ".  .  .  that 
kind  of  care  which  is  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing the  physical  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
child  but  without  any  systematic  attempt  to 
educate  him.  Good  custodial  care  approxi- 
mates good  home  care.  They  have  small  child 
to  staff  ratios,  variety  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  equipment  and  plaything's,  adequate  space, 
safe  environments,  warm  and  child  loving 
Brtults,  nutritious  food  and  happy  children." 
(Day   Care  Survey — 1970,   p.   x.) 

"On  the  average,  a  center  receives  $400 
yearly  per  full-day  child  for  essentially  cus- 
todial care,  $700  for  a  basic  package  of  serv- 
ices that  typically  includes  an  educational 
component,  and  $1,300  for  re.isonably  com- 
prehensive development  prcjrrams."  (Day 
Care  Survey — 1970,  p.  2P) 

No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  day  care 
centers.  Good  and  bad  Type  A  (custodial) 
centers  can  be  found  (Day  Care  Survey — 
1970,  p.  X) . 

John  Wilson  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Day  Care  Survey— 1970,  states,  "While  in- 
formation on  parent  outlays  and  center  in- 
comes is  not  complete  and  inferences  must 
therefore  be  drawn  with  caution.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  actual  costs  in  1970  dol- 
lars to  deliver  comprehensive  day  care  serv- 
ices are  somewhat  lower  than  usually  esti- 
mated." 

Cost  estimate 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  prepared 
the  following  estimates; 


Preschool  Preschool 

custodial     developmental 
per  year      care  per  year 


Family  home  care. 
Center  care 


J752 
813 


$1, 423 
1,245 


These  estimates  are  reduced  from  earlier 
estimates  in  1967  which  estimated  the  cost 
of  custodial  preschool  care  in  centers  to  be 
$1,245  and  developmental  care  In  centers  to 
be  $2,320  per  child  per  year. 

The  earlier  higher  cost  estimates  may  re- 
flect a  tendency  not  to  undercstiinate  the 
level  of  adequate  care  (for  fear  of  harming 
c'.illdren  coupled  with  a  desire  to  provide  as 
much  cliild  development  ser;ices  as  possi- 
ble), and  the  subsequent  revision  of  esti- 
n-:ates  may  reflect  increased  confidence  based 
on  a  fuller  knowledge  of  actual  existing  pro- 
grams. The  general  price  level  at  which  ade- 
quate care  can  be  purchased  for  each  type  of 
arrangement  is  stlK  not  clearly  established. 
Given  the  critical  policy  Implications  of  this 
question,  further  re.-e.irch  on  this  issue  is 
recommended  for  priority  attention. 

2.3  Parent  preferences,  patterns  of  usage, 
consumer  satisfaction,  and  other  factors 
affecting  demand 

Current  Patterns  of  Use 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  a  variety  of  child 
care  arrangements  are  utilized  by  working 
mothers  in  the  United  States.  Most  fre- 
quently arrangements  for  children  under  14 
years  of  age  are  within  the  child's  ov/n 
neighborhood,  either  in  his  own  home  (46':;  ) 
or  the  home  of  someone  else  (16%)  (Day 
Care  Survey-1970:  Low  and  Spindler.  1968, 
p.  70).  Other  arrangements  in  order  of  their 
use  by  working  mothers:  the  mother  cares 
for  the  child  while  working  (13';;):  child 
cares  for  himself  (8'%);  and  the  group  care 
(less  than  5%). 

Nearly  one  million  children  care  for  them- 
.•^elves.  Although  21.000  of  these  children 
were  under  six,  the  remainder  were  divided 
equally  into  children  six  to  11  and  children 
12  to  13.  Also,  the  majority  of  these  children 
(599;.)  v.'ere  left  alone  for  lefs  than  10  hours 
per  week  (two  hours  per  day).  Almost  all  of 
the  rest  (34';  )  were  left  alone  for  10  to  19 
hours  per  week.  Thirty-seven  thousand  chil- 
dren were  left  alone  for  40  hours  or  more  per 
week  but  33,000  of  these  childre)i  were  9-13 
years  of  age.  None  was  under  six  years  of  age 
(Low  and  Spindler,  1968). 

No  day  care  arrangements  are  needed  for 
approximately  15';;  of  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  since  their  mothers  work  only 
v.'hile  the  children  are  in  school. 

The  amount  of  time  children  spend  in  day 
care  varies.  Forty  hours  or  more  of  care  a 
week  are  provided  for  about  one-fourth  of 
the  children,  whiU  an  equal  number  are 
cared  for  less  than  10  hours  per  week  (Low 
and  Spindler,  1968.  p.  100).  Care  Is  provided 
m  multiple  arrangements  for  approximately 


11%  of  all  of  the  children  of  working 
mothers,  not  Including  school  time  (Low  and 
Spindler.  1968,  p.  73). 

Relatives  are  the  primary  care  givers  while 
mothers  work.  Fathers  care  for  15 'r  of  the 
children  and  other  relatives  care  for  an 
additional  29 'r. 

This  same  general  pattern  of  care  is  evi- 
dent for  all  sub-groups  of  working  mothers, 
although  the  specific  proportions  within  each 
category  vary  somewhat  with  family  Income, 
ages,  and  numbers  of  children  and  whether 
the  mother  is  employed  full-  or  part-time. 
Rcgardlcis  of  family  Income,  the  arrange- 
ment most  frequently  used  is  in  the  child's 
own  home.  However,  in  low  Income  familie.*:. 
somewhat  less  care  takes  place  in  the  child's 
hon-.c  and  caretakers  are  more  apt  to  be  rela- 
tives, while  in  higher  income  families  a 
gieater  proportion  of  in-home  caretakers 
are  non-relatives. 

There  are  other  differences  between  the 
liicher  and  lower  income  families  (Table  4). 
Tlic  differences  are  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  care  for  themselves,  in  the  num- 
ber of  mothers  who  care  for  their  own 
children  while  working,  or  work  while  their 
children  are  in  school,  and  in  the  number 
of  children  cared  for  by  relatives.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  differences  Is  in  the  num- 
ber of  children,  especially  of  pre-school  age. 
who  care  for  themselves.  In  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  I'jj';  of  the  children 
under  six  care  for  themselves.  In  1985,  this 
totaled  10.000  children.  Although  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  is  less  than  half  that 
fur  the  lowest  income  families,  there  were 
C.OOO  preschool  children  from  families  in  the 
$3,000  to  $5,999  range  left  to  care  for  them- 
selves. As  income  increases,  fewer  preschool 
children  are  left  alone.  The  same  trend  is 
evident  for  school-aged  children.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  children  between  six  ar.d  13  ar? 
left  to  care  for  themselves  in  the  lov.e-jt 
income  families  while  only  10'.  care  for 
themselves  in  the  highest  Income  families. 
In  1965.  this  included  186,000  children  from 
the  lowest  income  level  families  and  304.000 
from  families  in  tlie  $3,000  to  $5,909  income 
laiige. 

The  other  arrangements  wliich  appear  to 
be  most  affected  by  family  income  are  the 
proportion  of  mothers  who  care  for  their 
children  while  working  and  those  who  work 
only  while  their  children  are  in  school.  Mf^re 
of  the  low  iiicome  mothers  care  for  their 
children  while  they  are  working:  21  "■,'  of  the 
children  from  families  with  incomes  under 
$3,000  are  cared  for  in  this  way.  while  oiily 
13';  of  children  from  families  with  incomes 
over  $10,000  are  cared  for  by  their  mothers 
while  their  mothers  are  working.  The  trend 
for  mothers  who  work  only  while  their 
children  are  in  school  is  the  opposite.  Fewer 
mothers  at  the  lowest  income  level  v.-ork 
only  while  their  children  are  in  school  (oi:e 
out  of  seven)  while  one  out  of  every  four 
mothers  from  the  over  $10,000  level  work.'? 
only  during  the  children's  school  hours. 


TABLE  4.    CURRENT  CHILD  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS  BY  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  AGE  OF  CHILD 

|ln  petcenti 


- 

Total 

Less  than  $3,000 

J3.00f  to  $5,999 

K.OOC  to  $9,999 

Younger 
than  6           6  to  13 

Over  $10,000 

Younger 
thane 

Younger 
thane 

6  to  13 

Younger 
thane 

6  to  13 

Younger 
thane 

6  to  13 

6  to  13 

Total.. .'.. 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Care  in  own  home 

46.8 
14.7 
16.9 

2.1 
14.8 
15.2 

8.7 

6.5 

44.3 

15.3 

22.0 

5.7 

16.3 

7.1 

3.3 

3.7 

44.0 
6.3 

29.4 
7.6 

21.7 
8.3 
6.5 

1.8 

38.2 
8.0 

25.5 
4.8 

21.7 
3.7 
2.7 

1.1 

38.1 
13.4 
14.6 

1.2 
13.4 
10.1 

6.1 

4.1 

44.2 
16.2 
22.8 
7.1 
15.8 
5.3 
3.3 

2.0 

54.8 
20.3 
15.5 
1.3 
14.2 
19.0 
11.8 

7.3 

47.0 
18.8 
20.9 
6.0 
14.9 
7.3 
3.2 

4.1 

50.6 

13.3 

12.0 

.4 

11.7 

25.3 
9.9 

15.4 

44.0 
12.4 
19.3 

3.5 
15.9 
12.3 

4.1 

8.1 

Father 

Other  relative..: 

Under  16  years... 

16  years  and  over 

Nonrelative. . 

Nonrebtlve  who  looked  after  children. 

Nonrelative  who  usually  did  additional  household 
chores 

= 
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ToUl 

Less  than  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $9,999 

Younger 
than  6          6  to  13 

Over  $10,000 

Younger 
than  6 

6  to  13 

Younger 
than  6 

6  to  13 

Younger 
than  6 

6  to  13 

Younger 
than  6 

6  to  13 

Care  in  someone  else's  home .'.. 

31.1 

9.3 

29.7 

9.5 

36.3 

11.0 

28.5 

8.9 

26.7 

7.2 

Relative     

14.9 
16.2 

4.7 
4.6 

15.2 
15.5 

5.9 
3.6 

17.8 
18.5 

5.7 
5.2 

14.5 
14.0 

4.3 
4.6 

8.9 
17.8 

3.1 
4.1 

Nonrelative 

Other  arrangements: 

Care  in  group  care  center . 

S.4 

.6 

15.8 

15.0 

.8 

.3 

.5 
11.5 
33.7 
21.1 
21.6 

.7 

3.4 

1.6 

21.2 

20.8 

.4 

.6 
14.9 
36.4 
20.6 
15.8 

.4 

6.8 

.7 

17.9 

17.7 

.2 

.2 

.2 
11.7 
32.6 
13.0 
19.6 

.3 

4.1 

.2 

11.8 

10.6 

1.1 

.7 

.6 

10.9 

31.9 

8.3 

23.6 

.8  . 

7.7 

.8 
9.9 

37.0 

11.3 

25.7 

1.2 

Child  looked  after  self 

Mother 

1S.0 
12.9 
2.2 

Mather  looked  after  child  while  working. 

Mother  worked  only  during  child's  school  houn 

Other 

Source:  Low  &  Spindler.  1968,  pp.  92  93. 

There  are  also  some  dlflerences  by  Income 
among  those  who  care  for  the  children.  The 
proportion  of  children  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes  Increases  with  family  income  from 
44';  for  the  lowest  Income  families  to  51% 
for  those  with  Incomes  over  $10,000.  Children 
in  lower-income  families  are  more  apt  to  be 
cared  for  by  relatives  than  are  children  from 
higher  income  families.  Nearly  8%  of  the 
children  being  cared  for  by  relatives  are  re- 
latives under  16  years  old.  There  is  an  in- 
crease with  income  in  the  numlier  of  care- 
takers who  also  do  housework  from  less 
than  2'r  among  those  in  low  income  levels 
to  15';  among  those  at  the  highest  incr^me 
levels. 

As  is  evident  from  the  general  patterns  of 
care,  formal  strrangements  In  cither  famiiily 
day  care  homes  (about  lO'v  )  or  group  care 
(around  b%)  accommodate  very  few  children 
of  the  nation's  working  mothers  (I>ay  Caxe 
Survey — 1970;  Low  and  Spindler,  1968.  p. 
70).  In  1970  this  totaled  approximately  1.3 
million  children  (Day  Care  Survey — 1970). 

There  are  some  clear  differences  between 
families  using  formal  and  informal  child 
care  arrangements.  Users  of  day  care  centers 
have  fewer  children,  are  more  apt  to  be  single 
parent  families,  and  have  an  annual  family 
Income  slightly  below  the  national  average. 

Consumer  satisfaction 

Initially,  choices  of  child  care  nxrangements 
are  strongly  influenced  by  the  cost  and  the 
convenience  of  the  care  to  the  familly.  Con- 
tinued satisfactioti  with  arrangements  ap- 
pears to  be  related  to  qualities  of  the  care- 
taker. 

Distance  from  home  is  a  second  factor 
affecting  the  use  of  child  care  services.  Al- 
though no  national  data  are  available,  one 
mile  or  less  seems  to  be  the  dist^ance  that 
about  70'/;.  of  the  consumers  are  willing  to 
travel  to  deliver  their  children  to  child  care 
settings  (Emlen.  1971;  Day  Care:  Planning 
to  Meet  Community  Needs.  1970). 

Most  working  mothers  report  being  satis- 
fied with  their  arrangements.  ( Day  Care  Sur- 
vey—1970;  Low  and  Spindler.  1968.  110). 
Changes  desired  by  center  users  are  for  im- 
proved center  care.  Leaving  children  with 
relatives  under  16  years  old,  in  the  h<«ne  of 
a  non-relative  or  to  look  after  themselves  are 
viewed  as  the  least  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments. 

Satisfaction  with  formal  arrangements 
outside  the  child's  home  has  been  found  to 
be  somewhat  more  child  centered  than  tbe 
initial  reason  for  selection  of  care.  In  family 
day  care,  the  caregiver's  concern  for  the  child 
was  found  to  be  the  strongest  factor  in  the 
mother's  satisfaction  with  the  arrangement 
( Emlen,  1971 ) .  In  another  small  study,  per- 
sonal attributes  of  the  caregiver  and  quality 
of  care  were  the  criteria  cited  nearly  as  fre- 
quently as  cx>nvenience  as  reasons  why  they 
chose  their  child  care  arrangement  (Who 
Cares  for  the  Children?,   1970). 

Parents'   preferences  and   other  factors 

affecting   demand 
In  addition  to  estimates  of  the  total  de- 
mand for  child  care.  Information  about  de> 


mand  for  specific  types  of  care  must  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  for  services.  Indications 
ot  potential  demand  for  services  are  waiting 
lists  for  some  programs,  expressed  preferences 
for  types  of  care,  the  numt>er  of  mothers  cur- 
rently working  who  would  change  arrange- 
ments if  their  preferred,  alternatives  were 
available,  trends  in  the  employment  of  wom- 
en and  patterns  of  utilization. 

Approximately  164,000  children  are  on 
waiting  lists  for  day  care  centers.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  these  are  on  the  waiting  lists  for  non- 
proprietary centers.  A  i>art  of  this  demand, 
however,  is  apparently  due  to  the  uneven 
distribution  of  centers  since  there  are  esti- 
mated 63,000  vacancies  (evenly  divided  be- 
tween proprietary  and  non-proprietary  pro- 
grams) in  other  day  care  centers  (Day  Care 
Survey- 1970). 

Expressed  preference  for  child  care  ar- 
rangements vary  some  from  the  actual  pat- 
terns of  usage.  While  care  in  their  own  home 
is  the  expressed  preference  of  the  majority 
of  working  or  potentially  employed  women  at 
all  Income  levels,  center  care  is  the  next  most 
desirable.  About  one-third  of  the .  working 
mothers.  Including  those  using  other  tsrpes  of 
care,  express  preference  for  center  care  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  non-working 
mothers  say  that  if  they  went  to  work  they 
would  prefer  to  have  their  children  cared  for 
in  centers  (Day  Care  Survey-1970) . 

The  clear  first  preference  of  parents  Is  for 
good  care.  food,  and  safety  of  the  child.  The 
specific  services  parents  consider  desirable 
are  qualified  staff  and  child  development  re- 
lated educational  and  medical  services.  Close- 
ness to  home  and  low  cost  are  particular  con- 
cerns for  low-income  families. 

The  amount  parents  are  willing  to  pay  for 
desired  care,  however,  is  around  $10  per  week 
for  preschool  children  and  less  for  school-age 
children.  More  than  half  of  the  mothers  of 
school-age  children  said  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  pay  anything  for  their  care  (Day 
Care  Survey-1970).  This  reflects  actual  be- 
havior in  terms  of  the  age  of  children  left  to 
care  for  themselves. 

Interpretation  of  parent  preference  data  is 
difficult  since  parents  may  tend  to  express 
preference  for  the  more  socially  acceptable 
services.  Also,  many  respondents  to  prefer- 
ence surveys  indicate  a  lack  of  information 
about  the  range  of  possible  child  care  ar- 
rangements (Who  Cares  for  the  Children?, 
1970;  Zamoff,  1971). 

Besides  preferences  for  types  of  care,  there 
are  some  general  trends  which  could  In- 
crease the  demand  for  services  of  all  types. 
Trends  and  changes  that  could  effect  de- 
mand Include  the  growth,  nature,  and  size 
of  families;  changes  In  public  attitudes 
toward  the  employment  of  women  and 
toward  different  patterns  of  child  care; 
changes  in  the  value  the  public  places  on 
preschool  education;  and  changes  in  the 
labor  market. 

Participation  of  women  In  the  labor  force 
Is  affected  by  (a)  the  number  and  ages  of 
the  children  in  the  family;  (b)  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  mother;  (c)  stability  of 
the  marriage;  and  (d)  presence  in  the  house- 


hold of  adult  female  relatives.  Trends  in  these 
factors  show  a  decreasing  number  of  chil- 
dren per  family,  increasing  levels  of  mothers' 
education,  increasing  numbers  of  disrupted 
marriages,  and  decreasing  numbers  of  fe- 
male adults  living  In  the  households.  The  Im- 
plications of  these  trends  are  that  not  only 
will  there  be  greater  numbers  of  women  iri 
the  labor  force  In  the  future,  but  that  the 
rate  of  women  Joining  the  labor  force  will  in- 
crease. Therefore,  the  need  for  child  care 
can  be  expected  to  Increase  over  the  next 
decade.  The  decrease  in  family  size  and  the 
resulting  decrease  In  the  number  of  births 
and  the  number  of  preschool  children  over 
the  next  decade  could  increase  the  demand 
for  day  care,  since  women  with  smaller  fam- 
ilies have  higher  rates  of  participation  In  the 
labor  force.  Also,  women  with  higher  levels 
of  education  are  those  who  are  having  small 
families,  wlilch  tends  to  Increase  the  demand 
for  day  care  even  more  (see  Final  Report, 
VIII). 

During  the  last  decade  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  of  mothers  of  preschool 
children  have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  rates  of  mothers  oS  older  children  (60% 
compared  with  20'",  ).  Both  the  total  number 
of  working  women  and  their  rate  of  par- 
ticipation are  expected  to  Increase  during 
the  1970's  (Travis,  1970) . 

There  are  also  corresponding  changes  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  public,  especially  among 
younger  people,  toward  greater  acceptance 
and  support  both  of  women  working  and  the 
care  of  children  outside  the  family  setting. 
If  these  younger  people  carry  their  attitudes 
with  them  through  the  decade,  this  could 
also  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for  day  care 
(see  Final  Report,  VI) . 

A  trend  that  could  directly  affect  the  com- 
ponents provided  In  child  care  programs  is 
the  increased  enrollment  of  preschool  chil- 
dren from  high-income  families  In  nursery 
schools.  While  mothers  from  higher-Income 
families  are  less  apt  to  work  and  do  not 
utilize  day  care,  they  evidently  feel  some 
preschool  experience  outside  of  their  homes 
is  desirable.  The  trend  may  have  two  differ- 
ent implications  for  the  provision  of  day 
care.  First,  this  trend  may  filter  downward 
to  lower-income,  middle-class  families,  who 
may  also  desire  such  preschool  experience 
for  their  children  but  who  cannot  presently 
afford  them.  Second,  as  low-income  families 
move  to  higher  economic  status,  they  may 
also  come  to  value  preschool  experiences  for 
their  children.  The  Head  Start  Program  may 
accelerate  the  acceptance  and  value  of  these 
programs  among  low-income  families. 

2.4  Organization  of  the  industry 
The  services  supplied  by  the  day  care 
Industry  are  divided  Into  two  major  com- 
ponents: the  85%  which  are  informal  and 
provided  mostly  free  or  Inexpensively  either 
in  the  child's  own  home  or  outside  by  rela- 
tives and  the  15%  that  are  provided  in  cen- 
ters and  family  day  care  hmnes.  Little  1b 
systematically  known  about  the  Informal 
portion  and  relatively  little  Is  known  about 
family  day  care  homes. 
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With  few  exceptions,  formal  day  care  oper- 
ations are  small  and  local.  Nearly  all  family 
day  care  homes  and  the  majority  of  day  care 
centers  (607c)  are  small  owner -opera  tor  type 
businesses,  although  some  of  these  owners  do 
not  consider  themselves  "In  business"  in  the 
traditional  sense. 

Centers 

There  are  an  estimated  17,500  centers  in 
the  United  States  with  an  average  of  33  chil- 
dren each  (Day  Care  Survey-1970).  Centers 
range  in  size  from  seven  to  over  100  children, 
but  the  majority  had  full  day  enrollments 
between  13  and  44  children.  Only  a  little 
over  400  day  care  centers  in  the  United  States 
are  estimated  to  have  more  than  100  children 
enrolled  (Day  Care  Survey-1970).  Moet  cen- 
ters serve  3  to  5  year  old  children. 

Although  only  40%  of  the  total  numbers 
of  centers  are  non-proprietary,  about  half  of 
the  children  attend  such  centers.  Non- 
proprietary centers  are  sponsored  by  a  va- 
riety of  different  conununity  organizations. 
Non-profit  centers  sponsored  by  churches 
account  for  18  of  the  40%,  making  this  the 
largest  single  form  of  sponsorship.  The  old- 
est day  care  programs  are  those  operated  by 
United  Fund  agencies.  It  is  estimated  that 
public  school  day  care  centers  provide  care 
for  a  litUe  over  100,000  children,  about  8% 
of  the  total  (Day  Care  Survey-1970). 

Proprietary  day  care  centers  are  more  i^t 
to  provide  custodial  care,  while  more  of  the 
comprehensive  child  development  services  are 
found  In  the  non-profit  centers. 

The  facilities  for,  proprietary  centers  are 
usually  owned  by  the  proprietor.  Non- 
prc^rietary  centers  usually  rent  facilities. 

There  have  been  some  recent  attempts  to 
establish  chain  or  franchise  day  care  centers 
(Breathitt,  1969;  Elliott,  1971,  a,  b,  c,  d). 
Some  of  these  new  programs  are  backed  by 
established  firms  in  other  fields  such  as  Ger- 
ber  Products,  General  Electric,  Performance 
Systems  and  the  Singer  Company.  However, 
the  total  number  of  chains  cm:  franchise  com- 
panies In  the  nation  probably  is  less  than  50 
and  some  have  not  yet  cq>ened  any  centers. 
Less  than  10  of  these  firms  had  more  than  10 
centers  In  operation  in  1971.  Only  four  firms 
had  20  or  more  centers  underway.  The  larg- 
est number  of  centers  franchised  by  a  single 
firm  are  those  co-owned  by  CenCor,  Inc., 
which  reports  65  centers  (Les  Petites  Aca- 
demies) .  At  least  three  companies  have  dis- 
continued child  care  services. 

The  individual  centers  of  most  of  the  chain 
or  franchise  operations  are  planned  to  ac- 
commodate 100-200  children.  The  largest  cen- 
ters projected  are  those  of  Educare,  which 
would  serve  about  2,000  with  over  230  chil- 
dren in  each  center  (Educare,  1970) . 

A  few  centers  have  been  sponsored  by  In- 
dustries as  a  benefit  for  their  employees.  The 
most  prevalent  are  those  of  hospitals.  There 
are  about  100  hospital  operated  or  sponsored 
programs  In  the  country  (Child  Care  Services 
Provided  by  Hospitals,  1970).  Other  industry 
related  programs  are  KLH,  Ohio  and  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone,  Control  Data  Corporation, 
and  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  union  sponsored  centers.  Several  of 
these  centers  now  admit  children  of  non-em- 
ployees in  order  to  reach  capacity  (Hawkins, 
et  al.  n.d.). 

Except  for  the  few  centers  which  are  parts 
of  a  community  or  school  system  or  a  com- 
mercial chain,  individual  day  care  centers  are 
usually  operated  Independently  with  few  con- 
tacts with  each  other.  In  a  few  cities,  owners 
have  organized  private  child  care  associa- 
tions. There  may  be  some  cooperative  re- 
ferrals with  different  centers,  especially 
among  the  non-profit  programs,  but  there  is 
little  direct  communication.  Some  of  the 
Community  Coordination  Child  Care  (4-C) 
efforts  are  attempting  to  organize  Joint  pur- 
chasing, training,  referral,  and  professional 
resource  personnel,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  education. 

Even  at  the  federal  level,  where  there  are 
numerous  agencies  and  departments  Involved 


in  day  care  services,  there  is  little  communi- 
cation or  coordination.  Despite  Interagency 
requirements,  administration  Is  fragmented 
and  Inconsistent.  Centers  at  the  local  level, 
especially  non-profit  centers,  with  more  than 
one  source  of  funds,  must  prepare  different 
applications  and  reports  for  each  of  the  fed- 
eral agencies  Involved  (Final  Report,  III; 
Study   of  ChUd  Care  Objectives,  1972). 

Fam.ily  day  care  homes 
The  average  number  of  children  cared  for 
in  each  of  the  450,000  family  day  care  homes 
in  the  United  States  is  less  than  two  al- 
though they  range  from  one  to  seven  children 
(Day  Care  Survey-1970).  Family  day  care 
homes  are  more  apt  to  have  children  under 
two  years  old.  Family  day  care  takes  place  in 
the  home  of  the  caregiver.  The  caregivers 
have  limited  formal  contact  with  each  other, 
although  some  operators  may  be  acquainted 
on  an  informal  basis.  A  few  organized  systems 
of  family  day  care  exist  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  such  as  Houston  and  New  York.  The 
New  York  City  program,  which'ls  the  largest, 
involves  nearly  1,000  teacher-mothers,  with  a 
maximum  of  six  chUdren  each  (Roupp,  1971) . 

Growth 

The  growth  rate  of  day  care  services  is 
difficult  to  estimate  since  data  are  not  avail- 
able on  informal  arrangements,  the  largest 
source  of  care  or  for  family  day  care  homes 
most  of  which  are  unlicensed.  The  number 
of  day  care  slots  available  in  day  care  cen- 
ters and  licensed  homes  was  estimated  as 
475,000  in  1967;  640,000  in  1969;  and  745,000 
in  1970.  (Day  Care  Facts,  1970;  Day  Care  Sur- 
vey-1970;  Low  and  Spindler,  1968). 

Reports  of  the  length  of  time  day  care 
centers  and  family  hcrnies  have  been  in  oper- 
ation also  indicate  recent  rapid  growth.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  centers  and  homes  have  been 
in  operation  less  than  three  days.  Most  of 
the  remaining  third  have  been  operating 
over  five  years  (Day  Care  Survey-1970,  p. 
42). 

Little  is  known  about  the  life  span  of  day 
care  operations.  The  half -life  of  day  care  cen- 
ters Is  reported  to  be  three  years  in  Chicago 
(McClellan,  1971).  There  is  also  some  indica- 
tion that  some  child  care  programs  are  dis- 
couraged or  restrained  from  entering  the 
market  by  licensing  regulations  and  agencies 
(State  and  Local  Licensing  Requirements, 
1971). 

2.5  Regulation  of  the  industry 

The  85%  of  the' Industry  that  Is  informal 
Is  not  regulated  by  any  formal  mechanism. 
However,  most  parents  exercise  considerable 
quality  control  ov»  the  care  arrangements 
they  make  tor  their  children  in  the  normal 
course  of  their  relationships  with  the  per- 
sons providing  care. 

The  formal  day  care  industry,  centers  and 
family  day  care  homes,  in  addition  to  the 
parent  quality  checks,  is  regulated  primarily 
by  state  and  local  licensing  codes.  All  but 
two  states,  Idaho  and  Mississippi,  have  man- 
datory licensing  of  centers,  but  only  37  states 
require  family  day  care  homes  to  be  licensed. 
About  half  of  these  states  exclude  the  fam- 
ily day  care  home  from  licensing  if  the  care- 
giver is  a  relative,  and  some  exempt  from 
licensing  homes  that  serve  only  children  from 
one  family. 

In  addition  to  the  state  and  local  require- 
ments, centers  receiving  any  federal  funds 
are  supposed  to  meet  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements,  which  generally  are 
m(H«  stringent  than  state  laws  and  generally 
require:  provision  of  a  full  range  of  serv- 
ices including  social,  educational,  and  health; 
parent  participation;  knd  opportunity  for 
employment  of  poor  people.  These  reqxilre- 
ments  are  currently  being  revi-sed. 

The  licensing  authority  In  most  states  is 
the  department  of  welfare.  Centers  are  usual- 
ly licensed  by  the  state  agency  while  fam- 
ily day  care  homes  are  approved  by  county 
department.?.  No  two  states,  cities  or  coun- 
ties, however,  follow  the  same  specific  pro- 


cedures or  interpret  regulations  in  the  same 
way  (State  and  Local  Day  Care  Licensing 
Requirements,  1971).  There  is  currently  an 
effort  underway,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oppoirtunity  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development,  to  develop  a 
model  state  licensing  code.  Thirty-seven 
states  are  either  revising  or  planning  to  re- 
vise their  regulations. 

At  present,  the  licensing  process  is  lengthy, 
involving  approval  by  several  different  agen- 
cies at  the  local  level.  An  estimated  907t  of 
centers  are  licensed  but  only  2':,  of  the  fam- 
ily day  care  homes  are.  Even  when  homes 
and  centers  are  licensed,  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily meet  all  the  requirements. 

In  order  to  be  licensed,  applicants  must 
successfully  complete  15-20  major  tasks. 
Each  center  and  home  must  meet  require- 
ments established  by  the  department  of  wel- 
fare, fire  safety,  zoning,  health  and  building 
codes.  The  requirements  of  these  latter  codes 
are  the  most  frequently  cited  sources  of  de- 
lay in  the  licensing  process.  Information 
from  local  officials  and  licensing  agency  rec- 
ords shows  that  average  number  of  days  that 
licensing  is  delayed  In  the  process  of  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  each  of  these  codes : 
fire  Inspection,  38  days;  sanitation  Inspec- 
tion, 23  days;  health  Inspection,  35  days; 
zoning,  40  days;  and  general  processing,  tech- 
nical reviews,  caseworker  reports,  etc.,  40 
days  (State  and  Local  Day  Care  Licensing  Re- 
quirements, 1971,  p.  29). 

Over  half  of  the  applicants  who  do  not 
complete  the  licensing  process  give  as  their 
reasons  the  licensing  requirements.  Most  are 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
physical  structure  and  fire  safety  apparatus. 
Forty-two  percent  cite  business  reasons,  pri- 
marily insufficient  funds  or  the  decision  to 
obtain  other  employment.  In  the  majority  of 
states  licenses  for  the  operation  of  day  care 
centers  and  homes  are  valid  only  one  year; 
then  the  operator  must  essentially  repeat 
the  process. 

2.6  Barriers  to  entry  into  the  current  day  care 
industry. 

There  are  at  least  three  major  barriers  to 
entry   into   the   current  day   care   industry. 
These  apply  mainly  to  center  care. 
Start  up  costs 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  estab- 
lishment of  day  care  centers  requires  signifi- 
cant start  up  costs  when  "new  firms"  enter 
the  day  care  market  place. 

Construction  costs  range  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200  per  child.  Renovation  costs  may  be 
less,  about  $500-$1,000  per  child  (see  Final 
Report.  IV,  vol.  1).  However,  there  may  be 
differences  unrelated  to  basic  start-up  costs 
in  the  building  of  new  facilities.  These  may 
Include  the  quality  of  the  completed  struc- 
ture, maintenance  costs,  ease  in  meeting  li- 
censing requirements,  and  usable  space.  I,i 
addition  to  facility  costs,  approximately  $100 
per  child  Is  needed  for  equipment. 

Day  care  centers  are  not  "quick  profit"  in- 
vestments. Franchises  sell  for  $20.000-$35.000. 
One  franchise  advertises  the  land  acquisition, 
building  and  equipment  of  a  school  for  150 
children,  training  of  two  master  Montes.sorl 
teachers,  community  education  program,  na- 
tional public  relations  and  advertising  and 
consultation  during  the  program's  formative 
period  for  $35,000.  plus  an  annual  manage- 
ment fee  of  $7,500  or  5"^  or  gross  income, 
whichever  is  greater  (L'Academie  Montes- 
sori.  Inc.,  1970). 

Another  new  proprietary  company  antici- 
pates losses  of  $50.00O-$90.000  during  each 
of  the  first  three  years  of  operation  of  each 
center;  after  this  period.  15-;  profit  is  ex- 
pected (Mason.  1971).  This  estimate  require.? 
enrollment  of  150  children  at  a  charge  of  $1- 
650  per  child  per  year  for  a  lull-day  program 
to  break  even  at  $225,000.  Fees  for  the  chil- 
dren in  these  ^centers  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance or  a  10%  carrying  charge  is  addea. 

A  third  private  corporation  which  has  pur- 
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chased  land  for  Its  first  day  care  center  states 
In  Its  offering  circular  that  "no  assurance  can 
be  given  that  such  centers,  if  and  when  they 
are  buUt,  can  be  operated  on  a  profitsUile 
bsLsis  by  the  company"  (Synergetic  Systems, 
1971.  p.  8). 

Licensing 

Licensing  requirements  for  formal  care, 
(family  or  center  care)  are  often  difficult, 
time  consuming  and  costly  to  meet.  While 
such  requirements  screen  out  some  truly 
unqualified  providers,  in  their  present  form 
they  may  also  prevent  some  qualified  pro- 
viders from  entering  the  market. 

Technical  knowledge  and  know-how 

Some  organizations  desiring  to  enter  the 
day  care  field,  especially  those  representing 
minority  or  disadvantaged  populations,  lack 
the  experience  and  know-how  necessary  to 
ralae  the  initial  start  up  costs,  meet  licens- 
ing requirements  and  organize  the  Initial 
programs. 

Organizations  have  reported  difficulty  In 
recruiting  center  directors  smd  managers 
(though  not  general  staff) . 

2.7  Status  of  the  industry 

The  current  day  care  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  a  vast  private  industry  serv- 
ing over  25.8  million  children  under  18  (5.8 
million  under  six)  and  11.8  million  working 
mothers  in  1969. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  care  (85% ) 
is  privately  provided  by  family  members  and 
relatives.  Even  within  the  15";  of  the  formal 
arrangements,  12'^;  are  provided  by  proprie- 
tary providers.  Within  the  remaining  3%  of 
the  non-proprietary  providers,  the  churches 
constitute  the  largest  single  source  of  spon- 
sorship. 

To  replace  the  existing  day  care  industry, 
even  assuming  that  the  relatively  tow  costs 
that  now  prevail  were  to  remain  unchanged 
and  that  demand  for  care  was  limited  to 
working  mothers  only,  would  require  an  ini- 
tial capital  Investment  of  $19  billion,  an 
annual  payroll  of  $8.8  billion,  and  estimated 
annual  costs  of  $14.5  billion.  This  would 
provide  day  care  (not  child  development) 
services  to  the  children  of  working  mothers 
only.  Other  child  development  programs  such 
as  Head  Start,  which  serve  mainly  non-work- 
ing mothers,  would  add  to  these  costs. 
Estimated  replacement  costs  of  the  private 

day  care  industry   {for  children  under  14 

of  uxtrking  mothers  only) 
Capital  Investment — facilities:  Million 

Private    Informal    care    (at    $1000/ 
child  construction)  1 $16,  500 

Family  day  care    (at  $1000/   child 

construction)    825 

Center     care     (17,546     centers    at 

$50,000)  _ 877 

Subtotal 18,  192 

Equipment: 

Private  Informal  care  (at  $40/ child)  660 

Family  day  care  (at  $40/chlld) 33 

Center  care 44 

Subtotal 837 

Payroll: 

Private    Informal    care    (at    $350/ 

month  and  1/10  staff  ratio) 6,930 

Family   day  care    (at   $350/ month 

and  1/10  staff  ratio) 347 

Center  care  (at  $350/month) 423 

Subtotal -    8.a80 

Estimated  Total  Annual  Cost 14,483 

2.8  Summary 
Of  all  the  existing  arrangements  made  by 
working  mothers,  the  most  widespread  is 
care  In  their  own  homes  (46%).  Most  of  the 
children  cared  for  In  their  own  homes  are 
looked  after  by  relatives;  children  from  fam- 


ilies whose  Incomes  are  less  than  $3,000  per 
year  e^re  cared  for  by  relatives  to  a  substan- 
tially greater  extent  than  are  children  in 
general.  The  formal  child  care  Industry  (cen- 
ters and  family  day  care  homes)  serves  about 
1.3  million  children,  less  than  15%  of  all 
children  of  working  mothers;  more  than  half 
of  these  formal  arrangements  are  in  family 
day  care  homes.  More  than  half  of  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  come  from  families 
whose  annual  Incomes  are  less  than  $6,000; 
80'';,  come  from  families  whose  incomes  are 
less  than  $10,000. 

Half  of  the  centers  and  most  of  the  fam- 
ily day  care  homes  are  proprietary  businesses. 
Proprietary  centers  tend  to  l>e  smaller  than 
non-proprietary  centers,  and  tend  to  offer 
custodial  care.  Non-proprietary  centers  are 
more  apt  to  offer  child  development  services. 

Most  working  mothers  report  being  satis- 
fied with  their  current  child  care  arrange- 
ments. Most  current  arrangements  are  ei- 
ther free  or  very  inexpensive  (less  than  $2  a 
week)  and  are  located  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  mothers'  homes.  Surveys  indicate  that, 
initially  at  least,  the  factors  of  cost  and  con- 
venience to  the  family  are  the  strongest 
Infiuences  on  mothers'  choices  of  arrange- 
ments; continued  satisfaction,  however,  is 
more  strongly  influenced  by  their  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  the  caregiver.  Expressed  prefer- 
ences for  arrangements  do  not  coincide  with 
patterns  of  use:  The  majority  of  mothers 
seem  to  prefer  in-home  care,  and  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  such  care;  but  the  next  largest 
expressed  preference  is  for  center  care,  which 
is  the  least-used  arrangement.  Current  pub- 
lic attitudes  imply  a  growing  acceptance,  per- 
haps even  a  preference,  among  parents  for 
preschool  child  care  as  a  necessity  because 
of  employment  and  as  an  aid  to  children's 
educations. 

The  annual  expenditures  for  the  care  of 
children  in  the  United  States  are  estimated 
to  t>e  nearly  $1.4  billion.  Of  this  ajnount, 
it  is  estimated  that  $229  million  comes  from 
federal  sources.  Parents'  fees  are  the  primary 
source  of  the  remainder;  of  those  who  do  pay 
for  care  the  average  cost  is  around  $500  per 
year.  Some  funds  also  come  from  state  and 
local  governments  and  some  from  oontrlbu- 
tlons.  Most  federal  funds  are  probably  used 
for  non-proprietary  center  and  family  care. 

The  costs  of  care  vary  with  the  services 
offered.  The  estimated  annual  cost  of  care 
in  a  center  providing  basic  care  and  super- 
vision is  $400  per  child,  approximately  $700 
per  year  per  child  for  centers  offering  some 
educational  activities,  and  $1,300  per  year 
for  centers  providing  child  development  serv- 
ices. Two  major  cost  areas  are  personnel  and 
the  initial  financing  of  facilities. 

Quality  of  care  is  currently  controlled 
through  licensing.  The  system,  however,  is 
relatively  ineffective;  the  requirements  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  nation  and 
most  children  are  cared  for  in  programs  not 
covered  by  license  requirements. 

3.0    POLICY    ISStTE:    SHOULD    THE    FEDERAL    GOV- 
ERNMENT  PROVIDE   MORE   OAT   CARE   SERVICES? 

The  analysis  presented  In  this  section  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  In- 
creased availability  of  day  care  services  will 
be  of  real  value  to  some  families  and  that 
some  of  the  federal  objectives  stated  could 
be  served  by  an  Increased  federal  role  in  day 
care.  Thus  we  recommend  that  an  increased 
federal  role  be  actively  and  carefiilly  con- 
sidered .on  the  basis  of  its  merits  and  asso- 
ciated costs  by  federal  policy  makers.  Since 
objectives  considered  are  multiple,  and  in 
some  cases  contradictory  (for  example,  low- 
ering or  reducing  welfare-related  costs  con- 
flicts in  part  with  objectives  associated  with 
increased  service),  and  since  costs-allocation 
decisions  are  policy  questions  outside  the 
scope  of  our  analysis,  our  recommendations 
on  the  policy  question:  "Should  the  federal 
government  provide  more  day  care  services?" 
are  neutral.  Rather,  we  have  attempted  to  or- 


ganize results  and  findings  relevant  to  the 
costs  and  beneflts  of  various  federal  actions 
In  relation  to  various  federal  objectives  and 
leave  policy  decisions  in  the  bands  of  the 
policy  makers. 

The  federal  objectives  that  we  analyze  In 
this  chapter  are  described  in  some  detail  in 
chapter  one.  We  have  rephrased  them  slightly 
for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  here;  they 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Reducing  the  number  of  children  now 
receiving  Inadequate  day  care  services,  such 
as  children  left  to  care  for  themselves. 

2.  Decreasing  the  cost  of  welfare  (either 
the  current  AFDC  program  or  the  HJl.  1  pro- 
gram) by  helping  mothers  to  work. 

3.  Increasing  the  net  income  of  poor  fami- 
lies by  helping  mothers  to  work. 

4.  Increasing  the  work  fare  concept  (reduce 
"free  loading")  : 

By  decreasing  the  welfare  rolls  by  helping 
mothers  who  can  work  their  way  off  welfare 
to  do  so,  and 

By  increasing  the  percentage  of  mothers 
on  welfare  who  are  also  working  and  thus 
contributing  toward  their  support. 

5.  Increasing  opportunities  for  women  out- 
side the  home. 

(Objectives  four  and  seven  In  the  discus- 
sion presented  in  chapter  one  have  not  been 
included  in  this  listing,  as  they  are  not  per- 
tinent to  the  policy  question  under  anlaysis 
in  this  chapter.  They  relate,  respectively,  to 
child  development  and  to  delivery  systems. 
which  are  discussed  in  chapters  four  and  six 
of  this  Summary  Report.) 

The  impact  of  increased  federal  day  care 
support  is  considered  for  three  major  cate- 
gorie.i  of  families: 

1.  The  welfare  poor,  (basically,  current 
AFDC  families— female  headed  households); 

2.  The  working  poor,  (families  with  in- 
comes under  $4,000  generally  not  eligible  for 
AFDC  but  eligible  under  HJl.  1 ) ; 

3.  The  ne^.r  ■>~oor,  families  with  Incomes 
between  $4,000  and  $8,000. 

Since  the  erst  level  of  day  care  to  be 
furnished  is  It'ielf  a  policy  question,  we  have 
analyzed  the  implications  of  various  levels 
of  cost.  The  day  care  services  for  each  cate- 
gory of  family  are  considered  at  cost  levels 
of  $400.  $800,  $1,200  and  $2,000  per  year  for 
preschool  children  for  both  welfare  poor  and 
working  poor  families  and  $400,  $800  and 
$1,200  for  near-poor  families.  Care  for 
school -age  children  is  considered  for  both 
welfare-poor  and  working-poor  families  at 
$300  per  year.  (See  "Notes"  for  this  chapter 
for  a  description  of  the  type  of  services  that 
would  typically  be  purchased  for  each  price 
level.) 

The  estimation  of  the  potential  Impact 
of  day  care  services  in  relation  to  federal 
objectives  requires  that  certain  conditions 
be  assumed.  The  estimates  presented  here 
assume  that:  (1)  a  variety  of  day  care  set- 
tings are  available;  (2)  the  use  of  services 
is  voluntary;  and  (3)  there  Is  a  reasonably 
good  labor  market  (4%  unemployment). 
The  estimates  of  the  employment  response 
were  developed  from  seversi  different  ap- 
proaches, including  economic  models  (wage 
subsidy) ,  employment  behavior  by  charac- 
teristics of  mothers  and  children,  and  survey 
results. 

3.1    Replacement    of    existing    "Inadequate 
Care"  toith  "Adequate  Care" 

A  major  reason  often  offered  for  Increased 
federal  provision  of  day  care  services  is  that 
existing  day  care  arrangements  used  by 
working  parents  are  inadequate.  What  effect 
would  the  increased  provision  of  day  care 
seirvlces  have  on  moving  children  from  "in- 
adequate care"  to  "adequate"  or  "better 
than  adequate  care"? 

Obviously,  the  key  to  this  estimate  Is  the 
definition  of  Inadequate,  adequate,  or  bet- 
ter than  adequate  care.  There  are  no  agreed 
upon  definitions  of  these  terms.  Some  defi- 
nitions of  inadequate  care  that  have  been 
offered  arbitrarily  exclude   many  day  care 
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arrangements  that  may  be  of  excellent 
quality.  The  following  subsection  presents 
some  examples. 

Possible  de/!nttton«  of  adequate  care 

1.  All  care  not  in  licensed  facilities  is  In- 
adequate. This  definition  automatically  de- 
fines as  inadequate  the  70%  of  day  care  ar- 
rangements that  do  not  have  to  be  licensed, 
including  over  half  of  all  day  care  arrange- 
ments where  a  relative  cares  for  the  child 
(usually  the  child's  father  in  the  child's  own 
home).  Many  such  day  care  arrangements 
may  not  only  be  adequate  but  some  may 
even  be  more  than  adequate. 

2.  All  day  care  not  in  comprehensive  day 
care  centers  is  inadequate.  This  definition 
defines  as  inadequate  not  only  all  care  in  the 
child's  own  home  but  also  all  care  in  family 
day  care  homes  or  in  the  home  of  a  relative. 
Many  children  receive  "comprehensive  serv- 
ices" through  their  own  families  and  hence 
do  not  need  such  services  in  a  day  care  set- 
ting. 

The  first  definition  is  often  used  to  meas- 
ure the  need  for  day  care  services.  For  exam- 
ple, one  proposed  day  care  bill  states:  ".  .  . 
there  are  fewer  than  700.000  spaces  In  li- 
censed day  care  centers  to  serve  the  over  5 
million  preschool  children  whose  mothers 
work"  ("Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972,"  p.  S1971).  This  implies  that 
all  of  the  five  million  preschool  children  need 
to  be  served  in  licensed  day  care  centers  if 
they  are  to  receive  adequate  care.  There  are 
no  sources  of  data  to  determine  exactly  where 
the  five  million  preschool  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  are  cared  for,  but  an  analysis  of 
the  care  arrangements  of  approximately  1.6 
million  preschool  children  of  working  moth- 
ers with  family  incomes  under  $8,000  per  year 
indicates  the  Inappropriateness  of  measuring 
the  "need"  for  day  care  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  children  working 
mothers  and  the  niimber  of  licensed  day  care 
slots. 

Table  6  shows  the  distribution  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  1.6  million  preschool  children 
by  the  type  of  care  and  by  whether  the  types 
of  care  are  licensed — that  Is,  subject  to  li- 
cense requirements.  The  large  majority  of 
children,  more  than  70%,  are  cared  for  la 
situations  not  subject  to  license  require- 
ments. 

More  than  915,000  arrangements,  or  44% 
of  the  cau-e,  was  In  the  child's  own  home.  The 
largest  single  group  of  caretakers  in  the  home 
were  fathers,  who  provided  care  in  377,000, 
or  19%  of  the  cases.  Hence,  almost  one  out 
of  every  five  children  cared  for  In  an  "un- 
licensed" facility  was  cared  for  by  his  father 
in  his  own  home.  Another  15%  of  the  children 
are  cared  for  outside  the  home  by  a  rela- 
tive, also  an  "unlicensed"  caregiver  in  an 
"unlicensed"  facility. 

Only  about  30%  of  the  arrangementa 
(603,000)  are  subject  to  licensing.  Further, 
the  largest  group  of  care  outside  the  home 
is  in  family  day  care  homes,  which  in  some 
states  and  under  some  conditions  are  not 
subject  to  licensing.  (The  rule  is  usually  that 
homes  caring  for  less  than  three  children 
are  not  required  to  have  a  license.  Since  the 
average  enrollment  per  family  home  was  1.6 
children  and  about  half  the  homes  cared  for 
only  one  child,  it  Is  reasonable  that  many  of 
these  homes  are  not  licensed  because  there 
Is  no  requirement  for  licensure.) 

In  view  of  the  situation  described  above, 
unless  one  is  willing  to  require  fathers  (and 
other  relatives)  to  be  licensed  to  care  for 
their  own  children  or  unless  one  Is  willing  to 
require  that  all  children  be  cared  for  out- 
side their  own  home  in  centers  or  licensed 
family  homes,  it  is  unlikely  that  even  half 
of  the  children  of  working  mothers  will  ever 
be  cared  for  in  licensed  facilities.  This  Is 
especially  true  since  care  by  fathers  and 
relatives  In  the  home  is  assigned  the  high- 
est level  of  satisfaction  by  mothers  in  pref- 
erence surveys  (Day  Care  Survey-1970) . 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  number 


of  children  of  working  mothers  and  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  day  care  slots  Is  an  unrealistic 
measure  of  either  the  lack  of  adequate  care 
or  the  need  for  more  licensed  day  care  slots. 
What  can  be  used  as  measures  of  the  effect 
of  increased  day  care  services  on  the  number 
of  children  receiving  inadequate  care?  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  accepted  objective  stand- 
ards of  adequate  care  there  are  two  possible 
definitions  of  day  care  situations  that  might 
be  reasonable  to  use  as  deflnltlons  of  inade- 
quate care.  These  are  situations  where  (1)  a 
child  (especially  preschool)  is  left  to  care 
for  himself,  and  (2)  situations  where  the 
mother  states  that  she  is  "not  very  well  satis- 
fied" with  the  care  arrangement. 

Child  cares  for  himself 
It  can,  perhaps,  be  agreed  that  care  by  a 
child  for  himself,  especially  a  preschool  child, 
is  inadequate.  Of  mothers  using  this  type  of 
care  (for  both  preschool  and  school -age  chil- 
dren) only  38%  Indicate  that  they  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  it;  39%  are  pretty  well 
satisfied;  and  12%  are  "not  very  well  satis- 
fied" with  it. 

TABLE  6.- DAY  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN  OF  WORKING  MOTHERS  WITH  INCOMES  UNDER 
;8,000> 


Typed 
arrangements 

Number  of 
arrange- 
ments' 
(thou- 
sands) 

Percent » 

License  status 

Child  in  sctiool 

Motlier  care  for  child 
while  working 

Child  cares  for  self... 
In-home  care 

M07 

92 

11 
915 

5 

5 

1 
44 

Licensable. 

Not  subject  to 

licensing. 

Do. 

Do. 

By  father 

377 

85 

302 

150 

19 

4 
14 

7 

Do, 

By  sibling 

Do. 

By  relative 

Do. 

By  nonrelative 

Do. 

Out-of-home  care — 

920 

45 

By  relative 

317 
22 
366 
215 

15 

2 

18 

10 

Do. 

By  nonrelative 

Day  care  homes... 
Day  care  centers  .. 

May  be  licensable 

Do. 
Licensable. 

Total 

2,045 

100 

>  Derived  from  tables  4.27,  4.28,  4.29  day  care  survey,  1970. 

'Since  mothers  often  make  more  than  1  arrangement,  there 
are  about  2,000,000  arrangements  for  the  1,600,000  preschool 
children. 

'  To  nearest  whole  percent. 

•  Nursery  school,  etc. 

For  families  with  Incomes  less  than  $8,000 
there  are  reported  approximately  1 1 ,000  situ- 
ations where  preschool  children  are  left  to 
care  for  themselves  and  249,000  situations 
where  school-age  children  (six  to  14  years) 
care  for  themselves.  Most  of  these  arrange- 
ments, about  65%  (160,000)  are  short-term 
situations  of  less  than  two  hours,  almost  all 
the  remaining  ones,  97,000,  are  for  between 
two  and  five  hours;  3,000,  or  about  1%,  are 
for  more  than  nine  hours.  Most  of  these  ar- 
rangements are  probably  school-age  children 
caring  for  themselves  after  school. 

There  is  no  Information  on  why  the 
mothers  leave  their  chldren  to  care  for  them- 
selves. However,  on  the  basis  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  hours  of  care  and  type  of 
children  Involved,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  if  day  care  services  were  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  children  left  to  care 
for  themselves,  such  services  would  have  to 
Include:  (I)  short  term  care  situations  and 
(2)  many  after  school  care  situations  for 
children  six  or  older.  Thus,  the  creation  of 
centers  whose  priority  for  care  Is  assigned  to 
full-day  preschool  children  may  not  signifi- 
cantly help  children  now  left  to  care  for 
themselves.  Also,  approximately  50%  of  the 
mothers  would  prefer  an  after  school  super- 
vised recreational  program  for  their  school 
age  children. 

Since  39%    of  the  mothers  Indicate  that 


they  are  "very  well  satisfied"  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  leaving  children  to  care  for 
themselves.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
provision  of  day  care  services  would  elimi- 
nate all  cases  where  the  child  is  left  to  care 
for  himself.  It  could  be  expected  that.  If 
given  the  opportunity,  mothers  would,  at 
the  minimum,  make  new  arrangements  for 
the  31,000  situations  where  mothers  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  arrangement  of  leaving  the 
children  to  care  for  themselves. 

Care  not  satisfactory  to  m.oth'rs 
On  the  basis  of  the  mothers'  own  evalua- 
tion, there  are  some  358,000  care  situations 
with  which  the  mother  states  she  is  "not 
very  well  satisfied."  These  are  distributed  as 
follows : 


Type  of  arrangement 

Mother  watches  child  while  she  works. 

Child  cares  for  self... 

In-home  care 

By  father 

By  sibling __ 

By  other  relative 

By  nonrelative. 

Out-ot-home  care 

By  relative 

By  nonrelative 

Day  care  home 

Day  care  center 


Number  of 

unsatisfactory 

situations  ■ 


36.000 
31.000 
126,000 


49. 000 
35,000 
10.000 
32,000 


166,000 

76. 000 
7.000 

74. 000 
9.000 


Derived  from  table  4.37  day-care  survey.  1970. 

These  unsatisfactory  arrangements  stre  9':; 
of  all  day  care  arrangements  and  are  dis- 
tributed across  all  types  of  care  arrange- 
ments. 

Nothing  is  directly  known  about  why  the 
mothers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  care  ar- 
rangements— although  the  same  survey  In- 
dicated that  most  mothers  expected  that  day 
care  should  provide  good  care,  good  food,  and 
a  safe  place  to  leave  the  child.  It  may  be 
these  ^pects  of  the  arrangement  with  which 
the  mother  is  dissatisfied.  This  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that,  whUe  only  9%  of  the 
mothers  were  "not  pretty  well  satisfied"  with 
their  day  care  arrangements,  over  50%  de- 
sired to  change  their  current  arrangements. 
This  desire  to  change  may  thus  be  related  to 
factors  other  than  the  characteristics  of  the 
care  Itself,  and  Include  such  aspects  as  the 
convenience  (time,  location,  hours,  distance 
from  home)  or  the  cost  of  the  care. 

It  might  be  concluded  that  if  given  the 
opportunity  these  mothers  would  seek  to 
replace  at  least  358.000  arrangements  that  at 
least  in  their  own  evaluation  were  unsatis- 
factory. Also,  after-school  supervised  recrea- 
tional programs  for  school-age  children 
would  probably  be  heavily  used  if  available, 
since  60%  of  the  mothers  prefer  this  ar- 
rangement. 

3.2  School-age  day  care  for  poor  families 

The  provision  of  day  care  services  for 
school-age  children  will  increase  the  em- 
ployment response  of  poor  mothers,  by  less 
than  5%.  Specific  findings  for  the  welfare 
poor  and  the  working  poor  are  as  follows: 

Welfare   poor 

Families  now  receiving  welfare  (AFDC) 
tend  to  include  chUdren  younger  than  six. 
"Because  families  with  older  children  usually 
leave  the  program,  the  AFDC  caseload  is 
mainly  one  of  young  people  (60%  of  the 
AFDC  families  have  at  least  one  child  under 
the  age  of  six)  "  (emphasis  added;  Services  to 
AFDC  Families,  HEW,  July  1971). 

Mothers  whose  children  are  six  years  old 
or  older  already  participate  in  the  labor 
force  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  example, 
nearly  70%  of  female  heads-of -households 
(with  less  than  $3,500  income  other  than 
their  own  wage)  and  whose  children  are  all 
older  than  six  are  already  In  the  labor  force 
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(Final  Report.  11,  V.  1,  Cr.  5,  tables  19  and 
20). 

Hence,  AFDC  mothers  whose  children  are 
six  and  older  who  remain  on  AKDC  may  do 
so  because  they  are  unable  to  work  (physi- 
cally Incapacitated,  lack  of  skills,  age)  or 
cannot  find  work,  and  not  because  they  lack 
child  care  services.  (Statistics  on  AFDC 
mothers  by  status  of  the  mothers  with  chil- 
dren six  and  older  would  be  able  to  verify 
If  this  Is  so.  However.  AFDC  survey  data  Is 
not  presently  broken  down  by  status  of  the 
mother  with  only  children  over  six.  With  the 
available  published  statistics.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  many  AFDC  mothers  with  chil- 
dren over  six  are  already  employed.) 

The  number  of  school-age  children  left  to 
care  for  themselves  (some  15%  of  all  known 
child  care  arrangements  for  AFDC  school-age 
children)  is  further  evidence  that  the  lack 
of  child  care  services  for  school-age  children 
does  not  prevent  AFDC  mothers  from  taking 
jobs  (though  It  may  present  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  day  care  services  for  school-age  chil- 
dren). 

Working   poor 

The  same  facts  generally  apply  to  working- 
poor  mothers.  More  than  55%  of  all  mothers 
In  poor,  two-parent  families  whose  children 
are  all  six  years  old  or  older  are  already 
working. 

Because  the  employment  response  to 
school -age  day  care  services  is  expected  to  be 
low,  the  following  estimates  should  be  viewed 
not  as  precise  numbers  but  as  general  Indi- 
cators of  the  low  magnitude  of  the  possible 
response. 

EMPLOYMENT  RESPONSE   TO  SCHOOL-AGE  DAY  CARE 
(MOTHERS  WHOSE  CHILDREN  ARE  OLDER  THAN  6) 

|ln  percent) 


TABLE  7.    WELFARE  COSTS  FOR  WELFARE  POOR 


Mothers 
working 


Increase 


Welfare  poor.. 
Working  poor. 


Unknown 
55 


2.7 
5.0 


Based  upon  the  above  estimates,  a  manda- 
tory work  requirement  for  all  AFDC  mothers 
whose  children  are  older  than  six  may  not 
produce  much  employment  response.  Recent 
changes  in  welfare  programs  in  New  York 
City  and  California  should  provide  the  first 
empirical  information  on  the  effect  of  this 
policy  decision.  Because  of  the  low  employ- 
ment response  to  the  provision  of  day  care 
services  for  school-age  children,  such  a  pro- 
gram would  have  little  or  no  elTect  In  achiev- 
ing the  federal  objectives  of  reducing  wel- 
fare cost,  increasing  the  "workfare"  con- 
cept, or  increasing  the  Income  of  poor 
families. 

3.3  Can  Preschool  Day  Care  Serrfce?  De- 
crease the  Short-Term  Costs  of  Welfare? 
The  provision  of  federal  financial  support 
to  all  preschool  children  of  low-income 
working  mothers  will  not  decrease  the  cost 
of  welfare:  the  cost  of  the  day  care  serv- 
ices will  increase  total   welfare  costs. 

Welfare  poor 

The  provision  of  preschool  day  care  services 
to  the  welfare  poor  (female-headed  house- 
holds) would  decrease  welfare  payments  by 
approximately  $36  million,  plus  an  additional 
(3  million  in  Increased  income  taxes,  thiis 
resulting  in  a  gross  savings  to  the  federal 
government  of  $39  million.  (The  cost  for  the 
program  is  based  on  benefit  levels  of  $2,400 
for  a  family  of  four  plus  work  Incentives 
of  30  plus  one-third.) 

The  cost  of  the  day  care  services  is.  how- 
ever, greater  than  the  savings  brought 
about  by  the  reduced  welfare  costs.  Thus.  In 
totals,  a  day  care  program  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  total  cost  of  the 
welfare  services.  Table  7  sho^s  the  amounts 
for  alternative  costs  of  day  care  services. 


Day-care  cost 
per  year 

Total  day 
care  costs 
(millions) 

Savings 

(welfare  plus 

income  tax) 

(millions) 

Net  loss 
(millions) 

WOO 

WOO  

$1,200 

$2,000 

$203 
406 

6ia 

I.OIS 

$39 
39 
39 
39 

$164 
367 
571 
977 

The  basic  reason  for  the  high  costs  of  the 
day  care  program  is  that  the  day  care  costs  of 
some  446.000  children  of  mothers  who  are 
already  working  must  be  paid  for,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  the  day  care  for  the  62,000  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  would  enter  the  labor 
force  as  a  result  of  the  day  care  program.  If 
the  day  care  program  could  be  limited  to 
paying  for  the  cost  of  the  day  care  of  only 
the  62,000  children  of  mothers  newly  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  (as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram) the  cost  of  this  care,  $25  million  (at 
$400  per  year),  would  be  less  than  the  esti- 
mated reduction  of  welfare  costs,  $39  million. 
Total  savings  in  this  case  would  be  $14  mil- 
lion. If  the  program  were  further  limited  to 
the  4,000  mothers  with  only  one  child  re- 
quiring care,  the  cost  of  the  care.  $1.2  mil- 
lion, would  be  less  than  the  cost  reduction 
of  $11.5  million,  a  saving  of  $9.9  million. 
Working  poor 

The  situation  Is  similar  for  the  working 
poor.  Under  an  H.R.  1  benefit-level  plan,  the 
cost  of  day  care  services  Is  greater  than  the 
estimated  reduction  in  welfare  costs.  For  this 
group,  the  estimated  welfare  reductions  are 
$30  million:  they  will  also  contribute  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  in  income  tax  payments, 
so  the  total  savings  is  estimated  to  be  $40 
million. 

However,  the  cost  of  providing  day  care  to 
the  310.000  children  of  already-working 
mothers  In  the  group,  plus  the  91.000  chil- 
dren of  newly  working  mothers,  at  $400  per 
year,  is  $160  million,  greater  than  the  re- 
duced welfare  costs.  Table  8  shows  the  com- 
parisons at  different  costs  per  year  of  day 
care. 

TABLE  8.    WELFARE  COSTS  FOR  WORKING  POOR 


Cost  per 
year  of 
day  care 

Total  day 
care  cost 
(millions) 

Savings 

(welfare  plus 

income  tax) 

(millions) 

Net  loss 
(millions) 

WOO 

$S100.. 

$1  200    . 

$160 
321 
4SI 
802 

WO 
40 
40 
40 

$120 
281 
468 

$2,000 

762 

As  with  the  previous  group,  the  cost  of  the 
day  care  is  great  because  of  the  cost  of  care 
for  the  children  of  mothers  who  are  already 
working. 

3.4  Can  day  care  increase  net  incomes  for  poor 
families? 

The  provision  of  day  care  services  is  esti- 
mated to  be  effective  when  measured  against 
the  objective  of  Increasing  family  income  for 
poor  faiftllies  in  which  the  mother  is  able  to 
work. 

Welfare  poor 

For  the  welfare  poor  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  provision  of  day  care  sei^icos  will  allow 
approximately  29.000  families  with  50.000 
children  to  leave  poverty.  Six  thousand  of 
the  families  with  11,000,  will  be  in  near 
poverty  and  23,000  families,  with  39.000  chil- 
dren, will  be  able  to  achieve  a  non-poverty 
status  due  to  increased  earnings.  These 
families  will  have  increased  earnings  of  $128 
million  and  increased  family  Income  of  $990 


million  (see  note  6  for  the  definition  of 
poverty  used  in  this  analysis  and  for  tables 
of  Increased  earnings). 

Working  poor 
For  the  working  poor,  the  earnings  of  the 
working  mother  will  allow  20.000  families, 
with  37.000  children,  to  leave  poverty.  Seven 
thousand  of  the  families,  with  12.000  chil- 
dren, will  be  in  near  poverty;  and  13.000 
families,  with  25,000  children,  will  be  able  to 
achieve  non-poverty.  These  families  will  have 
Increased  earnings  of  $149  million  and  In- 
creased family  income  of  $108  million. 

Near  poor 

For  the  near  poor  (families  with  Income 
between  $4,000  and  $8,000).  the  earnings  of 
the  wife  will  increase  the  total  family  income 
by  25%.  However,  this  percentage  will  In- 
crease with  more  mothers  taking  full-time 
work.  For  example.  WIN  graduates  averaged 
$2.28  per  hour  and  38.7  hours  per  week  (So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1971,  Appen- 
dix B.  Senate  Hearings,  July  and  August  1971. 
Table  14).  This  is  $4,588  per  year  and  thus 
may  raise  the  Income  of  these  near-poor 
families  by  50%  to  100%.  These  families  will 
have  increased  family  earnings  of  $1,147  mil- 
lion. 

3.5    Increased  "workfare"  concept 

It  is  argued  by  some,  particularly  members 
of  the  middle  class,  that  It  Is  undesirable  for 
society  to  use  tax  monies  to  offer  welfare  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  and  families  who  have 
the  potential  to  contribute  something  con- 
structive to  society  but  are  not  doing  so.  The 
feeling  against  giving  something  for  nothing 
runs  so  strong  In  some  citizens  that  It  raises 
the  policy  question  of  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  productive  engagement  of  exist- 
ing welfare  recipients— even  If  doing  so  will 
Increase  the  net  cost  of  current  welfare  ex- 
penditures. •'Free  loading"  in  this  sense 
would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  either 
the  number  of  adults  on  welfare  Is  reduced 
or  of  the  number  on  welfare,  the  percentage 
working  or  productively  employed  Is  In- 
creased. 

Public  employment  programs  have  received 
Increased  attention  in  relation  to  this  goal 
and  represent  a  primary  means  to  achieving 
this  end.  This  section,  however,  Is  limited  to 
an  exploration  of  the  potential  role,  potential 
Impacts,  and  associated  costs  of  day  care  and 
assumes  no  public  employment  program. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  provision  of  pre- 
school day  care  to  poor  persons  (AFDC)  and 
working-poor  persons  (not  now  eligible  for 
'  welfare  but  eligible  under  H.R.  1  as  proposed) 
would  have  the  following  effects: 

The  number  of  families  currently  on  wel- 
fare (AFDC)  would  be  reduced  by  about 
2.5%.  The  number  of  working  poor  families 
(eligible  under  H.R.  1)  would  be  reduced  by 
approximately  8%. 

Etey  care  would  serve  to  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  existing  (AFDC)  welfare  mothers 
working.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
mothers  working  full-time  would  incresise 
from  39%  to  46%.  Part-time  employment 
would  decrease  from  9  %  to  7  % . 

Day  care  would  also  serve  to  Increase  the 
percentage  of  working  poor  mothers  under 
H.R.  1.  Full  time  employment  would  Increase 
from  27%  to  40%.  and  part-time  employ- 
ment would  Increase  from  8%  to  11%. 

The  total  cost  of  such  a  program  at  $400 
(child)  per  year  would  be  $203  million  for 
AFDC  and  $160  million  additional  for  the 
children  of  working  poor  mothers. 

The  cost  of  the  program  would  liacrease 
proportionately  for  higher  day  care  cost 
levels. 

3.6  Can  day  care  increase  eqtiality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  women? 

Day  care  services  have  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  freeing  mothers  for  activities  out- 
side the  home.  The  Increased  provision  of 
preschool  day  care  services  is  estimated  to 
allow  approximately  683,000  mothers  to  seek 
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employment  opportunities  outside  the  home; 
of  these,  183.000  wUl  be  from  the  welfare  or 
working  poor  families.  Due  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket, only  about  50%  of  the  women  will  ac- 
tually become  employed,  "nie  remaining 
mothers  could  participate  in  public  service 
programs  or  volunteer  activities. 

MOTHERS  AVAILABLE  FOR  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES  DUE  TO 
PRESCHOOL  DAY-CARE  SERVICES  > 


Before 


After 


Welfare  poor 264,000  329.000 

Working  poor 185.000  302,000 

Near  poor 1.345.000  1,845.000 

■  The  estimates  for  the  welfare  attd  working  poor  are  from  the 
full-employment  model  (final  report.  II,  V.  1,  ch.  5,  table  40). 

3.7  Conclusions  and  recommendations 
We  have  analyzed  five  of  the  seven  major 
potential  objectives  of  increased  federal  sup- 
port for  day  care  that  were  discussed  in  the 
"Statement  of  the  Problem"  (chapter  one). 
The  objectives  are  multiple  and  in  some  cases 
contradictory  (for  example,  lowering  or  re- 
ducing welfare  costs  conflicts  in  part  with 
the  objectives  relative  to  increased  day  care 
service).  The  selection  and  weighing  of  ob- 
jectives is  a  policy  decision  which  neces- 
sarily places  it  outside  the  sc<^pe  of  this  docu- 
ment. However,  the  following  material  Is  In- 
atructlve  in  terms  of  the  expected  Impacts 
of  day  care. 

Reduced  welfare  cost 
Increasing  federal  support  of  day  care  by 
providing  day  care  to  all  working  families  is 
not  expected  to  reduce  welfare  costs,  even  at 
low  cost  levels  for  day  care  ($400  per  year 
per  child).  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Most  Important,  a  large  number  of  employ- 
able welfare  mothers  are  already  working,  es- 
pecially those  with  school-age  children  to 
whom  the  mandatory  work  requirement  t^- 
plles.  Day  care  support  for  working  welfare 
mothers  would  thus  require  providing  day 
care  for  children  to  mothers  already  working. 
This  would  result  in  increased  expense  at  no 
savings.  This  expense  would  more  than  equal 
the  savings  in  welfare  payments  that  woiUd 
result  from  welfare  mothers  being  newly  em- 
ployed and  leaving  welfare. 

If  day  care  were  offered  only  to  welfare 
mothers  who  would  become  newly  employed 
as  a  result  of  receiving  the  service  and 
already-working  welfare  mothers  were  ex- 
cluded, the  provision  of  services  would  re- 
duce welfare  costs,  but  only  if  day  care  were 
provided  at  a  cost  of  $600  or  less  per  child 
per  year.  If  services  were  further  limited  to 
such  families  with  only  one  child,  welfare 
costs  would  be  reduced  by  the  subsidy  of  day 
care  at  $1,000  per  child  or  less.  If  day  care 
were  offered  at  $400  per  child  per  year  to 
these  two  groups,  welfare  savings  at  the  pro- 
posed H.R.  1  benefit  levels  are  estimated  at 
$14  million  (miUtiple  chUd)  per  year  and  $9.9 
million  (single  child)  per  year  respectively. 

The  provision  of  preschool  day  care  serv- 
ices to  all  working  welfare  mothers  (AFDC) 
with  prescho(d  children  Is  estimated  to  have 
the  following  benefits: 

32.000  additional  welfare  mothers  would  be 
employed; 

62,000  additional  children  would  receive 
day  care  services; 

total  welfare  families  receiving  day  care 
would  Increase  6%; 

12.000  families  would  leave  welfare  (under 
H.R.  1); 

23,000  of  these  famlUes  with  39.000  chil- 
dren would  escape  poverty; 

Family  earnings  for  this  group  would  In- 
crease $128  mUlion  per  year. 

The  increased  federal  cost  of  providing 
day  care  to  working  welfare  mothers  at  the 
rate  of  $400  per  child  per  year  is  estimated 
to  cost  $53  million  more  than  current  federal 
expenditures,  $256  million  more  at  $800  per 


year,  $460  million  more  at  $1,200  per  chUd 
per  year,  and  $866  million  more  at  $2,000  per 
child  per  year  (gross  costs) . 

The  provision  of  preschool  day  care  services 
to  all  working  poor  mothers  is  estimated  to 
have  the  following  benefits: 

58.000  additional  working  poor  mothers 
would  be  employed; 

91.000  additional  children  would  receive 
day  care  services; 

The  total  of  working  poor  families  receiv- 
ing day  care  would  Increase  11%; 

40,000  families  would  be  able  to  leave  wel- 
fare (under  H.R.  1); 

20.000  families  (with  37,000  children) 
would  escape  poverty; 

Family  earnings  for  this  group  would  in- 
crease $148  million  per  year. 

The  gross  federal  cost  of  providing  day  care 
to  working  poor  mothers  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  child  per  year  is  estimated  to  be  $160  mil- 
lion; $321  million  at  $800  per  child  per  year; 
$481  million  at  $1,200  per  child  per  year;  and 
$802  million  at  $2,000  per  child  per  year. 

The  gross  federal  cost  of  providing  day  care 
to  working  poor  mothers  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  child  per  year  is  estimated  to  be  $160  mil- 
lion; $321  million  at  $800  per  child  per  year 

Increased  family  income 

The  provision  of  preschool  day  care  to 
working  mothers  of  aU  families  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $8,000  per  year  (welfare  poor, 
working  poor,  near  poor)  would  significantly 
increase  the  Income  of  families  involved.  The 
increase  in  income  would  be  e^eclally  sig- 
nificant for  near-poor  and  working-poor 
families,  many  of  which  are  two-parent 
families  in  which  day  care  wotild  enable  the 
mother  to  work.  Annual  increases  in  earnings 
are  estimates  as  follows: 

Increased  earnings  for  welfare  poor,  $128 
million  per  year; 

Increased  earnings  for  working  poor,  $149 
million  per  year; 

Increased  earnings  for  near  poor,  $1,147 
million  per  year. 

Assuming  a  sliding  fee  schedvUe  for  the 
near  poor,  the  increase  In  federal  cost  for 
such  a  program  Is  estimated  to  be  $413  mil- 
lion per  year  (at  $400  per  child  per  year  for 
day  care).  The  total  day  care  costs  (not  re- 
flecting savings  in  welfare  costs  and  returns 
in  income  tax)  Is  estimated  to  be  $563  million 
per  year.  This  would  represent  an  Increase  In 
the  overall  group's  Income  of  $2.50  for  each 
federal  dollar  ^ent.  Most  of  this  benefit 
would  go  to  the  near  poor. 

School-age  day  care 

Uttle  relative  benefit  can  be  expected  In 
relation  to  an  Increased  employment  response 
of  welfare-poor  and  working-poor  mothers 
with  school-age  children.  This  employment 
response  Is  estimated  to  be  2.7%  and  5%  re- 
spectively. Most  mothers  either  are  alrefidy 
working  or  off  welfare  when  t^eir  children  are 
of  school-age,  or  unable  to  work.  This  is  the 
group  to  which  the  H.R.  1  work  requirement 
applies,  whereas  employment  is  vcduntary 
with  regard  to  mothers  with  preschool  chil- 
dren. 

Replacement  of  inadequate  care 

The  argument  that  increased  federal  sup- 
port to  day  care  is  necessary  to  replace  wide- 
spread existing  "inadequate"  care  Is  exag- 
gerated by  some  (although  significant  to  the 
Individual  children  who  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate care) .  It  is  estimated  that  at  present 
11,000  preschool  children  of  working  moth- 
ers with  incomes  less  than  $8,000  a  year  are 
left  alone  while  their  mothers  work.  Most 
such  children  are  left  alone  for  two  hours  a 
day  or  less.  An  estimated  130,000  school-age 
children  care  for  themselves  during  the 
hours  of  non-school  time  while  their  moth- 
ers work.  Surveys  of  poor-working  mothers 
indicate  that  9%  are  dissatisfied  with  exist- 
ing child  care  arrangements.  The  number  of 
children  receiving  care  In  unlicensed  facili- 


ties is  judged  irrelevant  in  itself  in  relation 
to  the  adequacy  of  care  since  many  adequate 
arrangements  are  not  subject  to  license  re- 
quirements Including,  for  example,  care  in 
the  child's  home  by  Its  father. 

The  provision  of  after-school  programs  for 
school-aged  children  at  $300  per  child  per 
year  would  serve  one  million  children  ai  a 
cost  of  $300  million.  This  care  could  reduce 
by  about  half  the  number  of  school -age 
children  (130.000)  presently  left  alone  dur- 
ing the  non-school  hours.  No  reliable  esti- 
mates are  available  on  the  effect  of  federal 
support  of  preschool  day  care  or  on  the  num- 
ber of  preschool  children  left  alone.  The 
number  would  be  reduced  but  not  elimi- 
nated. 

Cost  considerations 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
cost  of  adequate  custodial  day  care.  Current 
Office  of  Child  Development  (OE>C)  estimates 
are  approximately  $800  per  child  per  year. 
Previously  OCD  had  estimated  $1,200  as  re- 
quired for  adequate  care.  However,  a  nation- 
al survey  (Day  Care  Survey — 1970)  reports 
that  the  average  cost  of  "adequate  custodial 
care"  in  day  care  ceilters  is  $400.  Custodial 
care  offers  food,  shelter,  and  adult  supervi- 
sion but  makes  no  attempt  to  provide  edu- 
cation or  other  services,  such  as  health  care 
or  family  counseling  (Day  Care  Survey — 
1970,  p.  18) .  While  this  figure  Is  low.  it  rep- 
resents the  most  systematic  and  empirical 
estimate  available. 

Based  upon  the  data  cited,  federal  policy 
makers  seem  bound  to  consider  the  rationale 
for  furnishing  day  care  at  higher  cost  levels. 
At  all  costs  the  quality  of  care  varies;  thus 
higher  cost  care  in  Itself  offers  no  assurance 
that  the  quality  of  care  would  be  higher. 
Further,  as  described  in  chapter  two  and 
chapter  four,  the  basic  services  purchased 
with  day  care  dollars  above  $400  are  'child 
development"  oriented.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  such  services  In  a  day 
care  setting  have  either  a  long-term  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  child  or  enhance  the  em- 
ployment response  of  mothers.  Nor  is  there 
any  reliable  evidence  that  good  quality  day 
care  provided  at  the  $400  level  is  harmful  to 
children.  We  do  not  intend  these  observa- 
tions as  a  recommendation  that  the  $400  day 
care  level  be  adc^ted  but  rather  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  conclusive  evidence 
that  higher  cost  care  Is  necessary  to  pur- 
chase "adequate"  custodial  care  in  the  free 
market. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
development  of  children  wUl  be  harmed  by 
quality  custodial  day  care  as  contrasted  with 
their  spending  the  same  time  at  home. 
Neither  is  there  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
development  of  children  will  not  be  harmed 
by  day  care  less  Intensive  In  Its  development 
components  than  Head  Start.  This  question 
has  simply  not  been  researched  but  is  clear- 
ly relevant  to  the  policy  issue  at  hand,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  its  examination. 
(The  Head  Start  frame  of  reference  follows 
from  comparison  of  Head  Start  children  with 
control  groups  which  showed  that  Head 
Start  chUdren  fared  no  worse  than  children 
not  recelvinf  services.) 

In  sum.  increased  federal  support  of  day 
care  services  to  the  R.R.  1  welfare  group  and 
or  the  near  poor  will  increase  welfare  cosis 
(unless  limited  to  newly  working  mothers 
only  and  provided  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$1,000  to  one-child  families  and  less  than 
$600  to  multiple-child  families).  Tangible 
but  limited  benefits  will  accrue  since  many 
mothers  are  already  working,  especially 
mothers  with  school-age  children.  Benefits 
will  include  increased  employment  among 
families,  movement  for  some  families  off 
welfare  and  of  some  families  out  of  poverty. 
Many  of  the  children  of  mothers  (9""-  of 
total)  who  feel  existing  care  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory could  be  expected  to  obtain  care  the 
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mothers    Judge     to    be    more    satisfactory. 

Inclusion  of  families  with  Incomes  of  $8,000 
or  below  in  a  federally  supported  day  care 
program  on  a  sliding  fee  schedule  basis  would 
substantially  benefit  the  near-poor  group 
with  an  estimated  $1,147  million  Increase  in 
earnings. 

An  omnibus  package,  providing  day  care 
voucliers  to  all  families  v/ith  Incomes  less 
than  $8,000  at  $400  per  year  per  child  with 
a  sliding  fee  schedule  for  near-poor  families 
and  after-school  care  for  school-aged  chil- 
dren for  one  million  children  at  $300  per 
year  per  child,  would  cost  a  net  of  $680  mil- 
lion  (total  cost  $853  million). 

If  the  cost  of  day  care  were  offered  at  the 
level  of  $300  per  year  per  child,  the  cost  of 
this  package  would  increase  to  a  net  of  $1,343 
million  (total  cost  $1,526 'million) . 

4.0  POLICY  issue:  should  child  development 

SERVICES  BE  PROVIDED  IN  FEDERALLT   SUP- 
PORTED DAY  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS? 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  day  care  with- 
out also  considering  child  development.  Vir- 
tually all  debate  about  day  care  has,  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly,  considered  the  inclusion 
of  chii^  development  services  with  day  care. 
The  debate  usually  centers  on  the  services 
that  should  be  included  in  day  care  and  the 
cost  levels  that  will  buy  "adequate  care."  The 
more  expensive  estimates  of  "adequate  care" 
inv8u:lably  Includes  provisions  of  child  de- 
velopment services.  Some  observers  feel  that 
some  advocates  of  child  development  promote 
high  estimates  of  day  care  costs  to  squeeze 
as  much  child  development  service  as  pos- 
sible into  federal  day  care  programs.  A  de- 
tailed analysis  of  child  development  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  study,  but  because  the 
issue  is  so  important  as  it  relates  to  day  care, 
salient  policy  issues  are  treated  in  this  re- 
port. 

It  is  useful  to  consider  the  following  Issues : 
Is  there  a  need  for  some  type  of  child  devel- 
opment service?  (We  have  found  tha.t  there 
Is.)  Will  purely  custodial  day  care  damage 
children  by  providing  an  environment  devoid 
of  the  developmental  uurturance  that  the 
child  would  have  received  in  his  own  home? 
(We  find  no  evidence.)  Can  effective  child 
development  services  be  provided  In  a  day 
care  setting  and,  will  they  measurably  en- 
hance a  child's  development?  (No  operational 
program  has  been  proven  effeotive;  a  very  few 
experimental  programs  show  short-term 
gains.)  We  consider  these  Issues  in  this  chap- 
ter, and  on  the  basis  of  our  analysis,  we 
present  our  recommendation  for  federal  ac- 
tion: further  research,  and  demonstration 
and  evaluation  prior  to  federal  support  of  a 
national  child  development  program  In  con- 
junction with  day  care. 

A  definition  of  child  development  services 
Is  necessary  to  consider  these  Issues  care- 
fully; we  present  this  definition  In  chapter 
two.  In  this  chapter,  unless  otherwise  spec- 
ified, the  term  "child  development  services" 
Is  intended  to  mean  comprehensive  services 
(medical,  dental,  nutritional,  educational, 
and  psychological  services,  and  parent  edu- 
cation). We  particularly  emphasize  intellec- 
tual development. 

4.1  Rationale  for  Federal  initiative  in  child 

development 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  early  childhood  In  mental,  physi- 
cal, and  social  development.  There  Is  also  an 
Increasing  recognition  that  poverty,  the 
forces  that  create  it.  and  the  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  poor  children  are 
mutually  reinforcing. 

Numerous  findings  document  the  Inferior 
opportunities  for  development  afforded  the 
poor  child  In  society  today,  the  human  con- 
sequences of  this  lack,  and  the  pressing  need 
for  alteration  of  these  circumstances.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  the  nature,  extent,  and 
significance  of  this  problem  demands  federal 


attention.  The  issue,  in  our  opinion,  is  not 
whether  such  attention  is  necessary,  but 
rather  the  most  effective  form  and  focus  of 
such  attention.  To  Illustrate  the  reality  of 
the  problem,  we  present  a  few  additional  re- 
ported findings  below. 

The  child  born  into  a  poor  family  shows 
the  effects  of  fewer  child  development  serv- 
ices before  birth  and  continually  throughout 
his  life.  A  close  correlation  has  been  estab- 
lished between  prematurity  and  low  socio- 
economic status  and  between  low  birth 
weight  and  high  rates  of  infant  mortality. 
Serious  handicaps,  such  as  brain  damage, 
mented  retardation,  blindness,  and  other  dis- 
abilities, occur  more  frequently  among  poor 
children  than  among  children  in  the  gen- 
eral population.  Data  show  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  poor  mothers,  particularly  non- 
white  mothers,  receive  no  prenatal  care  and 
inadequate  obstetrical  care  at  delivery.  Ac- 
cording to  one  study:  "of  the  estimated  3% 
of  children  who  are  mentally  retarded,  75% 
show  no  obvious  brain  damage  and  have  few 
physical  handicaps.  Typically,  these  seem- 
ingly non-organic  cases  come  from  census 
tracts  where  the  median  income  Is  $3,000 
a  year  or  less''  (Crisis  in  Child  Mental  Health, 
1969). 

Research  findings  suggest  that  poor  chil- 
dren show  the  effects  of  the  lack  oif  child 
development  opportunities  by  their  relative- 
ly poor  health  status  and  mental  perform- 
ance throughout  their  entire  life,  as  docu- 
mented below. 

Health 

The  National  Nutrition  Survey  showed  that 
26%  of  the  children  from  the  lower-Income 
families  had  unacceptable  hemoglobin 
levels,  compared  with  13%  at  the  highest- 
income  levels.  Similar  findings  were  found 
with  respect  to  vitamin  deficiencies;  three 
times  as  many  poor  children  were  found  to 
have  deficiencies  of  vitamins  A  and  C  as 
children  in  high-income  families  (Children 
InJProflles.  1970,  Chart  113). 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  poor  children  stud- 
led  showed  growth  retardation.  Children  be- 
tween one  and  three  years  were  considerably 
below  the  average  height  of  United  States 
children  the  same  age  (Mibauer  and  Lein- 
ward,  1971). 

Many  poor  children  receive  no  health 
services.  "Most  of  the  600,000  children  ...  In 
Head  Start  in  1964  had  never  seen  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  and  had  received  no  Immuni- 
zation .  .  .  Seventy  per  cent  of  youth  enrolled 
In  the  Job  Corps  Program  had  never  seen  a 
physician.  In  1966,  only  7.5%  of  chUdren 
younger  than  17  living  In  poor  families 
visited  a  pediatrician.  In  families  with  In- 
comes over  $10,000,  33%  visited  a  pediatri- 
cian (Lowe,  1971). 

A  higher  Incidence  of  dental  problems 
among  poor  children  has  been  reported:  In 
families  with  Incomes  under  $3,000  the  aver- 
age number  of  decayed  teeth  per  child  was 
3.4;  for  families  over  $15,000  Income  it  was 
0.7  (Children  In  Profiles,  1970).  For  example: 

"One  study  found  that  70  per  cent  of  sev- 
eral thousand  first  graders  in  a  typical  Ne- 
gro district  m  Chicago  were  mildly  to  se- 
verely maladapted  to  the  psychological  re- 
quirements of  first  grade.  Compared  to  a 
well-adjusted  white  group,  these  youngsters 
ran  a  9  to  1  risk  of  developing  psychiatric 
symptoms  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

In  the  same  district,  some  10  per  cent  of 
the  youngsters  between  7  and  17  years  of  age 
came  to  the  attention  of  authorities  each 
year  because  of  delinquent  behavior"  (Crisis 
in  Child  Mental  Health,  1969,  p.  25) . 

Research  findings  suggest  that  the  poor 
child  falls  farther  behind  the  norm  as  he 
grows  older,  while  an  advantaged  child  is 
often  able  to  overcome  Initial  handicaps 
through  family  support  and  other  services. 
For  example,  in  a  study  in  a  Maryland  county 
it  was  fovmd  that  among  lower  Income  black 
children,  15 ':i   were  considered  mentally  re- 


tarded by  10  to  14  years  of  age;  and  by  20 
years  of  age  almost  19%  were  classified  as 
mentally  retarded.  In  contrast,  among  mld- 
dleclass  white  children,  the  number  Identified 
as  having  an  intellectual  deficit  was  4%  at  5 
to  9  years  of  age,  but  at  20  years  of  age  the 
level  had  fallen  to  2%  (Lowe,  1970) . 

Research  findings  suggest  that  these  men- 
tal and  psychological  handicaps  of  poor  chil- 
dren are  reflected  In  their  school  perform- 
ance and  Intellectual  levels: 

"Disadvantaged  children  show  high  rates 
of  cumulative  educational  retardation:  e.g., 
it  is  estimated  that  85%  of  the  eighth  grade 
students  in  Harlem  are  "functional  illit- 
erates' "  (Crisis  in  Child  Mental  Health,  1969, 
P.  25). 

It  can  be  argued  that  lack  of  educational 
performance  leads  to  school  dropouts: 

"There  is  a  consistent  correlation  between 
poverty  and  the  number  of  school  dropouts. 
Of  the  millions  of  youths  who  will  drop  out 
this  year,  about  65  per  cent  will  come  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  a 
year;  about  85%  will  come  from  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $7,500.  Dropout 
rates  for  certain  minority  groups  run  as  high 
as  60  to  70  per  cent"  (Crisis  In  Child  Mental 
Health,  1969.  p.  25) . 

It  can  be  further  reasoned  that  termina- 
tion of  education  by  dropping  out  of  school 
tends  to  perpetuate  poverty  and  inferior 
child  development  opportunities  for  children 
of  school  dropouts.  One  study  on  science 
achievement  reported  the  following  relation- 
ship l:etween  the  performance  of  children 
and  the  educational  level  of  their  parents. 
Children  of  parents  with  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education  tested  7%  to  12%  below  na- 
tional averages;  with  at  least  one  parent 
grad.ialed  from  high  school  scores  were  1% 
to  3 ' ;.  higher  than  the  national  average;  and 
with  at  least  one  parent  educated  beyond 
high  school,  .scores  were  from  5%  to  9% 
higher  than  the  national  average  (Report  on 
Education  Research,  1971,  p.  5) . 

4.2  Custodial  care  as  a  sxurrogate  Jor 
■parental  care 

Tlie  care  provided  for  children  while  their 
mothers  work  is  a  substitute  for  the  care 
that  otherwise  would  be  provided  by  the 
children's  mothers.  Considering  that  the  pre- 
school of  full-time  work»»\g  mothers  prob- 
ably will  spend  an  average  of  ten  hours  a  day 
in  the  day  care  setting,  it  Is  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  exrt«nt  to  which  custodial  care  Is 
an  adeqxiate  substitute  for  care  by  the 
mother.  If  custodial  day  care,  as  such,  is 
found  not  to  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
parental  care  In  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  then  child  development 
services  should  be  provided  at  least  to  the 
point  where  day  care  would  be  generally 
equivalent  to  the  development  opportunities 
that  would  otherwise  be  found  in  the  home. 

Very  limited  research  results  have  been 
reported  on  this  issue.  These  are  summarized 
in  this  section.  Generally  they  Indicate  that 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  on  this  ques- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  the  available  research 
findings,  we  would  predict  that  custodial 
care  that  provides  nutritionally  adequate 
meals,  care  and  supervision  comparaUe  to  a 
good  home,  and  care-givers  who  have  emo- 
tional warmth,  are  friendly  said  are  some- 
what child-oriented,  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  development  of  children.  Fur- 
ther for  those  children  now  responsible  for 
themselves  while  their  mothers  work,  es- 
pecially those  under  tw^ve  years  old,  the 
provisions  of  adequate  supervision  and  me«da 
may  well  be  an  improvement  over  their  cur- 
rent status.  Even  the  best  custodial  care. 
however,  probably  will  not  result  In  much 
Improvement  In  children's  development  over 
what  normally  would  have  occurred. 

Given  the  critical  nature  of  this  Issue,  In 
relation  to  the  implications  of  a  nationally 
supported  day  care  program,  we  urge  that 
aggressive  efforts  be  made  to  further  re- 
search the  subject. 
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There  Is  ample  evidence  that  care  pro- 
vided In  different  day  care  homes  and  cen- 
ters varies  considerably  (Day  Care  Survey — 
1970;  MUich,  1971;  Presoott  and  Jones,  1967). 
As  yet,  however,  there  is  little  information 
regarding  the  impacts  of  these  variations 
upon  the  children.  Available  evidence  relates 
primarily  to  experimental  center  programs  in 
7/hloh  some  children  may  have  received  addi- 
tional or  more  Intensive  services  but  in 
which  all  chUdren  were  probably  provided 
more  than  basic  care  and  supervision.  The 
one  study  that  documented  differences  in 
care  and  staff  behavior  in  day  care  centers 
reported  only  ratings  based  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  children  were  attentive, 
emotionally  centered,  and  spontaneously  in- 
volved in  ongoing  activities  (Presoott  and 
Jones,  1967).  No  other  assessments  of  Im- 
pacts upon  children  were  made.  Based  on 
their  findings,  the  authors  concluded  that 
"...  day  care  should  function  as  a  amb- 
stltute  for  a  good  home  and  that  programs 
which  best  assume  this  function  will  be 
characterized  by  a  rich  and  varied  environ- 
ment In  which  teacher  manner  Is  sensitive 
and  friendly  and  teacher  behavior  is  high  in 
encouragement  and  balanced  In  the  use  of 
guidance,  neutral  behavior,  and  restriction" 
(Presoott  and  Jones,  1967,  p.  337). 

Further  evidence  of  the  effects  of  care  giv- 
ers' or  teachers'  behavior  suggests  that  some 
adult  behaviors  are  consistently  related  to 
more  positive  outcomes  for  children.  The 
general  atmosphere  or  tone  ot  Interaction 
with  the  children,  control  techniques  and 
the  q\iality  of  presentation  of  information 
are  relevant.  Adults  who  are  warm,  friendly, 
somewhat  child-centered  and  who  present 
clear  and  well-organized  instructions  are 
most  frequently  associated  with  better  out- 
comes for  chUdren.  When  the  adults  were 
hostile  authoritarian,  rigid  and  disorga- 
nized, children  tended  to  perform  lees  well  in 
school,  have  lower  self -concepts,  and  less 
mature  social  int«'actlons  (Kilmer,  1971). 

Little  information  about  the  impacts  of 
care  given  by  persons  other  than  the  mother 
is  available.  The  effects  of  day  care  on  the 
expression  and  control  of  emotions,  the  de- 
velopment of  nuturance.  Independence,  in- 
dividuality, and  the  freedom  to  pursue  (me's 
own  activities  are  important  facets  that  have 
not  been  reseached.  Prescott  and  Jones  (1967, 
1971)  reported  that  day  care  centers,  unlike 
the  home  setting,  typically  have  neither  op- 
portunities for  the  expression  of  strong  feel- 
ings nor  activities  that  might  evoke  them. 
They  also  feel  that  group  day  care  gives  chil- 
dren less  access  to  adult  attention  than 
might  be  available  at  home.  Individuality, 
they  feel,  is  limited;  the  children  must 
learn  to  conform  to  g^oup  needs.  In  addition, 
the  degree  of  freedom  of  children  in  group 
settings  is  limited:  "In  groups,  children 
typically  are  not  permitted  out  of  an  adult's 
view  and,  consequently,  are  also  accessible 
to  other  children"  (Prescott  and  Jones,  1971, 
p.  56). 

These  same  authors  also  express  concern 
about  the  types  of  activities  provided  for 
children  in  day  care  settings.  In  general,  well- 
equipped  day  care  centers  probably  offer  a 
greater  choice  and  variety  of  activities.  How- 
ever, the  authors  point  out  that  some  cen- 
ters may  overemphasize  activities  that  de- 
mand only  small-muscle  skills  at  the  expense 
of  large  spontaneous  movement.  In  addition, 
children  may  not  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  choose  activities.  Schedules  In  homes  may 
be  more  flexible  than  those  in  day  care  cen- 
ters, too;  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  pro- 
gram activities  so  closely  for  children  in 
group  settings  that  the  children  have  few  op- 
portunities for  dealing  with  unexpected  or 
unanticipated  events.  Children's  areas  of  ac- 
tivity may  also  be  restricted  to  one  room, 
or  at  the  most,  two  or  three  rooms;  whereas 
at  home  they  would  most  likely  be  able  to  go 
freely  to  any  room  In  the  house,  or  even  to 
visit  friends  within  the  neighborhoods. 


Research  on  the  effects  of  day  care  on  the 
social-emotional  development  of  children  Is 
badly  needed.  The  areas  of  freedom  versiis 
restriction,  availability  of  role  models,  con- 
formity to  group  demands,  limitations  of 
free  time,  and  opportunity  for  expression  of 
strong  emotions  in  day  care  settings  need  to 
be  investigated.  In  addition,  the  Impacts 
from  relationships  between  children  and 
caretakers  need  to  be  examined  more  closely. 
Basic  research  is  needed  for  the  long-range 
Impacts  from  child  care,  especially  for  chil- 
dren who  spend  several  years  in  group 
settings. 
4.3  Child  development  as  a  part  of  day  care 

Child  development  services — nutritional, 
medical,  dental,  educational,  and  psychologi- 
cal services — are  needed  by  all  children.  Tra- 
ditionally meet  of  these  services  have  been 
provided  for  chUdren  by  their  own  families, 
either  directly  or  as  a  result  of  the  families' 
initiative.  Some  children,  however,  have  not 
received  the  necessary  child  development 
services  through  their  families.  The  govern- 
ment and  other  agencies  have  assisted  fam- 
ilies in  providing  such  services  through  the 
provision  of  information,  funds,  and  serv- 
ices. One  of  the  ways  child  development  serv- 
ices have  been  delivered  directly  to  children 
is  through  their  Inclusion  in  day  care  pro- 
grams. (Descriptions  and  cost  estimates  of 
various  levrts  of  child  development  services 
are  presented  In  chj^ter  two  of  this  Sum- 
mary Report.) 

The  existing  federal  program  that  is  most 
nearly  descriptive  of  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment services  in  a  day  care  setting  Is 
the  Head  Start  program.  Two  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Nelson-Monday  Com- 
prehensive Child  Care  act  and  the  Javits  bill, 
basically  propose  to  extend  the  coverage  and 
to  expand  a  system  of  day  care  based  on  the 
Head  Start  model  for  the  delivery  of  compre- 
hoislve  child  development  services.  In  the 
following  sections  we  address  the  questions 
of  the  potential  benefits  from  child  develop- 
ment services  in  day  care  settings,  the  num- 
bers at  children  who  could  be  served,  and 
alternative  means  for  the  delivery  of  such 
services. 

Estimation  of  Program  Benefits 

Only  limited  empirical  evidence  of  the  im- 
pacts from  child  development  services  In  day 
care  on  disadvantaged  chUdren  is  available  at 
this  time.  There  are  no  empirical  data  for 
school-age  children  In  day  care  or  for  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  famUy  day  care  settings. 
However,  some  information  is  available  on 
the  impacts  of  chUd  development  services  in 
a  day  care  setting  on  preschool  children.  Two 
significant  data  sources  are  Head  Start  vol- 
unteers and  data  derived  from  university- 
based  experimental  programs. 

Head  Start  is  directed  toward  disadvan- 
taged ChUdren  three  to  five  years  old,  but 
the  programs  are  diverse.  They  vary  In  ages 
and  types  of  children  served,  in  specific  pro- 
gram objectives,  and  in  implementation 
strategies.  It  has  been  the  federal  Intent 
that  Head  Start  programs  include  aU  child 
development  services;  the  actual  kinds  and 
levels  of  services  provided  for  children  in 
various  setings  are  not  well  documented,  but 
the  information  that  exists  shows  that  they 
vary  considerably.  The  estimated  cost  per 
child  per  year  Is  $1,200  (ChUd  Care  Data  and 
Materials,  1971).  Numerous  small  research 
projects  with  varying  results  have  been  re- 
ported (Data,  1969;  Grotberg,  1969).  How- 
ever, the  national  evaluation  of  Head  Start 
found  that  children  who  had  attended  the 
program  for  nine  months  were  only  slightly 
better  in  measures  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  first  grade  than  were  age-mates  who 
bad  not  attended  Head  Start.  Program  evalu- 
ators  referred  to  program  gains  as  quite  mod- 
est and  'marginally  effective.'  Only  limited 
data  is  avaUable  on  the  retention  of  gains 
realized  by  children  participating  In  the 
Head  Start  prog^m;  but  two  studies  of  this 


question  have  been  conducted.  The  first  com- 
pared second-grade  children  who  participated 
In  Head  Start  for  a  full  nine-months  pre- 
schoc^  period  with  second-grade  non-par- 
ticipants. No  significant  differences  were 
found  between  these  two  groups.  A  second 
evaluation  compared  first-grade  children  who 
had  participated  In  a  simUar  preschool  Head 
Start  program  with  non-Head  Start  first- 
graders  and  identified  modest  but  statistical- 
ly significant  differences.  It  is  unknown 
whether  these  gains  wUl  be  retained,  due  to 
lack  of  follow-up  data.  However,  the  lack 
of  significant  differences  In  the  second-grade 
children  (a  different  study)  and  evidence 
from  other  programs  leaves  as  a  critical  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  significant  gains  can  be 
sustained  over  succeeding  years  (see  Final 
Report,  n.  Vol.  1,  ch.  3) . 

There  were  no  statisticaUy  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  children  who  attended 
only  summer  programs  and  those  who  did  not 
(Impact  of  Head  Start,  1969) .  Whether  these 
limited  results  are  due  to  the  conceptualiza- 
tion of  Head  Start  or  the  implementation  of 
the  programs,  which  varied  considerably  and 
received  limited  central  control,  is  not 
known.  Also,  it  is  not  known  whether  second 
and  later  years  of  the  Head  Start  program 
will  prove  more  effective  due  to  start-up  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  first  year  of  the 
program. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  federal  pro- 
grams for  ChUdren  do  not  reach  the  intended 
recipients  (Robin,  n.d.;  Title  I  of  ESEA, 
1969) .  The  most  promising  results  on  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  ChUd  development  services 
in  a  day  care  setting  have  been  reported  by 
experimental  programs  op>erating  under  the 
auspices  of  colleges  and  universities.  Such 
programs  definitely  are  not  representative  of 
those  generally  available  to  the  public  In  ex- 
isting Head  Start  programs  or  other  opera- 
tional programs  (Berelter,  1966;  Berelter  and 
Englemann.  1966;  Heber  and  Rynders,  1969; 
Karnes,  1968;  Klttrell,  1968;  Kugel  and  Par- 
sons. 1967;  Llndstrom  and  Tannebaum.  1970; 
and  Peters  et  al.,  1969).  These  university- 
related  programs  probably  have  the  best 
chance  of  any  existing  programs  to  foster 
changes  in  chUdren.  They  generally  have  a 
high  adult-chUd  ratio;  a  trained,  highly  mo- 
tivated sta3  (although  not  necessarily  all 
professional);  in-service  training  and  super- 
vision; faculties,  supplies,  equipment;  and 
greater  avallabllit}  of  both  material  and  in- 
formational resources.  The  content  and  ac- 
tivities in  these  experimental  programs  were 
directed  primarUy  toward  intellectual  devel- 
opment; were  based  on  a  clearly  articulated 
rationale  and  objectives;  and  were  teacher- 
structured,  carefully  planned,  and  presented. 
Although  cost  Information  is  not  available, 
these  programs  are  expensive,  probably 
equivalent  to  the  $2,300  level  discussed  !n 
chapter  two — although  these  programs  do 
not  necessarUy  Include  the  full  range  of  child 
development  services. 

In  the  university-based  experimental  pro- 
grams, of  all  the  child  development  services, 
education  is  the  only  component,  with  few 
exceptions,  for  which  impacts  upon  the  chil- 
dren have  been  asses.sed.  Only  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  services  delivered  is  avaUable  for 
the  other  areas.  Even  when  educational  serv- 
ices have  been  evaluated,  the  Impacts  as- 
sessed have  been  rather  narrowly  defined  and 
the  available  evidence  deals  primarily  with 
cognitive  development  of  children  In  infant 
and  preschool  programs.  Almost  no  research 
Is  available  about  Impacts  of  care  on  the  so- 
cial and  emotional  development  of  children, 
although,  as  discussed  in  section  4.2,  there  is 
the  possibUity  of  negative  impacts  from  group 
care.  The  findings  from  this  research  in  ex- 
perimental programs  are  summarized  below. 
They  are  discussed  In  detail  In  Child  Care 
Programs:  Estimation  of  Impacts  and  Eval- 
uation of  Alternative  Strategies  (Final  Re- 
port, II,  3  volumes) . " 
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1.  Programs  for  Inf suits  and  toddlers  gen- 
erally have  not  significantly  changed  the 
children's  scores  on  the  Bayley  Developmental 
scales — although  children  in  such  programs 
usually  score  higher  than  non-participants 
and  there  is  some  evidence  of  accelerated 
growth  curves  and  possible  delayed  or  cumu- 
lative effects  (Caldwell,  et  al.,  1969;  Fowler, 
et  al.  n.d.;  Heber  and  Rynders,  1969) . 

2.  Preschool  children  who  have  participated 
in  Intensive  experimental  programs  for  at 
least  nine  months  to  a  year  have  showed 
gains  on  some  measures  of  language  and  in- 
tellectual development  (Day  Care  Days,  1970; 
Berelter,  1968;  Berelter  and  EIngelmann, 
1966;  Fuschillo,  1968;  Gray  and  Klaus,  1,965, 
1970;  Heber  and  Rynders,  1969;  Kames  et  al., 
1968;  Kugel  and  Parsons,  1967;  Weikart,  1969; 
WeUcart  et  al.,  1970) .  Even  with  these  gains, 
however,  disadvantaged  children  generally 
score  no  higher  than  the  average  for  all  chil- 
dren their  age. 

3.  Even  when  the  differences  between  chU- 
dren  In  experimental  programs  and  their  age- 
mates  are  not  statistically  significant,  the 
children  attending  the  experimental  pro- 
grams usually  score  higher  on  most  measures 
(Cawley  et  al.,  1970;  Kelster,  1970;  Meier  et 
al.,  1968;  Peters  et  al.,  1969;  Spicher  et  al., 
1968). 

4.  Children  In  programs  with  some  struc- 
ttired  content  and  learning  situations  score 
higher  on  measures  of  language,  Intelligence, 
and  achievement  than  do  children  In  the 
more  traditional  and  less  structured  pro- 
grams (Berger.  1969;  Clasen  et  al.,  1969; 
Dickie,  1968;  Dl  Lorenzo,  1969;  Erlckson  et  al., 
1969;  Kalnes  et  al..  1968;  Miller  and  Dyer, 
1970;  Slefert.  1969;  Weikart,  1969) . 

6.  Differences  are  less  evident  between  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  exp>erlmental  pre- 
school programs  and  those  who  have  not  as 
the  children  progress  ihrough  elementary 
school.  Gains  made  in  preschool  drop  off  as 
sharply  in  the  first  two  grades  and  most  dif- 
ferences are  no  longer  statistically  significant 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  (Gray  and 
Klaus,  1970;  Weikart,  1970). 

6.  There  Is  some  evidence  that  a  combina- 
tion of  group  programs  for  children  plus 
parent-training  programs  may  be  most  effec- 
tive (Barbrack.  1970;  Gray  and  Klaus,  1965, 
1970;  Klaus  and  Gray.  1968;  MUler,  1969; 
Neldermeyer.  1969;  Radln,  1969). 

Thus,  It  Is  our  conclusion  that,  although 
the  benefits  have  been  modest,  there  have 
been  some  positive  Impacts  from  the  Inclu- 
sion of  educational  services  In  intensive  ex- 


perimental programs  for  preschool  children. 
Although  these  benefits  are  no  longer  statis- 
tically significant  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
grade,  it  is  argued  by  some  that  gains  of  a 
four-year  duration  during  elementary  school 
may  be  of  significant  value.  It  should  be 
noted  that  services  in  addition  to  education- 
ally-related ones,  especially  nutritious  meals, 
were  included  in  these  experimental  pro- 
grams and  may  be  related  to  reported  gains. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  results 
of  Head  Start  and  the  experimental  programs 
showing  positive  results  is  the  magnitude  and 
longer  maintenance  of  intellectual  gains. 
These  differences  may  be  the  result  of  a  more 
extensive,  systematic  educational  component 
In  the  experimental  programs. 

Art'Jiough  there  are  little  data  describing 
the  impacts  of  other  child  development  serv- 
ices, such  provisions,  especially  nutritious 
meals  and  health  services  may  well  have  some 
positive  impacts  upon  the  recipients. 

We  recommend  that  federal  resources  be 
allocated  for  the  assessment  of  Impacts  from 
nutritional,  medical,  dental,  psychological, 
and  social  service  components  of  the  Head 
Start,  Parent,  Child  Centers,  and  other  pro- 
grams for  children.  Expected  impacts  must 
be  defined  and  appropriate  measures  devel- 
oped to  determine  specific  impacts.  Research 
is  needed  to  si)ecify  what  actually  happens  in 
programs,  to  identify  the  specific  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  Impacts,  the  characteristics 
of  children  who  benefit  from  such  services, 
and  the  best  ways  of  effectively  maintaining 
benefits  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Al- 
though many  feel  such  services  are  necessary 
to  foster  optimal  development  of  children, 
systematic  research  and  development  is  need- 
ed before  programs  showing  long-term  gains 
are  designed  and  proven,  and  effective  means 
of  delivering  services  on  a  mass  scale  Is  es- 
tablished. Then.  In  our  opinion,  the  time  will 
be  ripe  to  consider  major  federal  involvement 
in  supporting  operational  programs. 

Program  coverage 
The  nature,  degree,  and  longevity  of  gains 
associated  with  the  offering  of  child  develop- 
ment services  in  a  day  care  setting  is  one  con- 
sidered relevant  to  the  policy  question  of 
federal  inclusion  of  such  services  in  federally 
supported  day  care.  Another  consideration  is 
the  extent  to  which  child  development  serv- 
ices offered  in  this  mode  would  reach  the 
total  population  of  disadvantaged  children. 
The  objective  of  providing  equal  develop- 
mental opportunities  for  all  children  makes 
this  question  especially  meaningful.  Analy- 


sis is  reported  In  this  section  on  the  total 
number  of  children  who  would  be  served 
under  different  federally  supp<H'ted  day  care 
programs  and  how  the  percentage  relates  to 
the  total  nimiber  in  need. 

Table  9  presents  estimates  of  the  percent- 
age of  disadvantaged  preschool  children  who 
could  be  served  under  these  proposed  pro- 
grams: H.R.  1  as  it  passed  the  House  (7.5% ) , 
the  Nelson-Mondale  bill  as  introduced  ( 19  % ) , 
and  an  example  program  described  in  this 
report  (23%). 

These  percentages  are  relatively  modest  if 
the  goal  of  a  child  development  program  is 
stated  as  reaching  all  disadvantaged  pre- 
school children.  The  modest  nature  of  the 
percentages  is  partly  related  to  the  high  cost 
of  providing  services  in  this  manner;  a  sub- 
ject which  is  treated  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. The  estimates  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served  by  each  proposed  program  are 
based  upon  cost  levels  of  service  as  stated  by 
the  proponents  of  each  program.  The  issue 
of  the  impact  or  benefits  received  by  partici- 
pants Is,  of  course,  another  question  (see 
Note  1  in  the  "Notes"  to  this  chapter  for  ex- 
planation of  estimates) . 

Program    costs 

The  day  care  mode  of  providing  child  de- 
velopment services  Is  an  expensive  one.  The 
magnitude  of  this  expense  is  illustrated  by 
Table  10. 

The  table  has  been  developed  assimning 
that  adequate  custodial  care  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $400  per  child  per  year  (see  chap- 
ter two  for  a  discussion  of  day  care  cost 
levels).  The  table  also  presents  a  $2,300  per 
child  per  year  cost  for  a  child  development 
component.  This  estimate  Is  high,  relative 
to  current  Head  Start  program  costs  and  the 
estimates  of  varlotu  professionals,  but  it  is 
our  best  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing  the 
only  type  of  child  development  services  which 
have  been  proven  effective  In  the  short  run 
(gains  that  are  retained  for  more  than  one 
grade  level) :  programs  modeled  after  the  uni- 
versity-based experimental  projects  cited 
earlier.  It  might  be  iiseful  for  those  who 
would  wish  such  cost  estimates  lower  to  ask 
what  evidence  exists  that  programs  costing 
less  than  $2,300  per  child  per  year  are  as 
effective.  We  have  found  none,  although  we 
wish  we  had.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ex- 
perimental cost  levels  of  $2,300  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decrease  as  programs  move  from 
experimentation  to  the  operation  stage. 
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TABLE  9.     ESTIMATED  NUMBERS  OF  PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN  SERVED  UNDER  DIFFERENT  FEDERAL  DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS 


Progfam 


Eligibility  criteria 


Number  ol  Percent  ot 

children  potential 

under  6  H.R.  1 

years  old  working 

served  mothers 

(thousands)  served 


Percent  of 

Other      total  number 

children         of  children 

served  eligible  lor 

(thousands)      H.R.  1  served 


Eumple  program  described  in  this  report Children  under  6  years.' Limited  to  children  ot  mothers  working  or 

in  work-related  activities.  Family  income  under  J4,320  tor  a 

family  of  4. 
H.R.  1  (as  it  passed  the  House) Children  under  6  years.'  Family  income  under  t4,320  lor  a  family 

of  4, 
Nelson-Mondale  bill  S.  3193,  as  introduced  in  the  2d  session.    Priorities:  Family   income  bekiw   BLS   lower   living   standard, 
92d  Congress.  Children  under  6  years.'  Children  of  working  parents.  Children 

of  single  parents. 


,      '909 

100 

(•) 

23 

«292 

32 

o 

7.S 

S830 

<> 

tt 

t« 

■  All  bills  cover  children  under  14  years  old.  These  estimates  are  only  for  children  under  6  years 
old. 

>See  ch.  3:  Estimated  total  number  of  preschool  children  of  mothers  who  are  likely  to  work. 

» None. 

*  Estimates  a  3d  of  total  ol  87S  day  care  slots  under  H.R.  1,  "Report  in  Preschool  Education, 
Sept.  22. 1971". 

)  Estimate  ot  the  total  number  of  preschool  children  served  is  based  on  a  total  allocation  of  $1.5 
billion ;  {500,000,000  is  restricted  to  Headstarl  programs;  $1,000,000,000  is  evenly  divided  between 


preschool  and  school-aged  children.  This  provides  a  total  ol  $1,000,000,000  lor  preschool  children. 
Based  on  the  cost  ol  $1,200  per  child  lor  child  development  services,  $1,000,000,000  will  serve 
830,000  preschool  children. 

'  Allocated  at  current  percentage  (19  percent)  of  full  day,  full  year  Headstart  program  or  158,000 
slots.  SO  percent  of  children  with  working  mother.  Current  ratio  Is  approximately  30  percent 
"Child  Care  Data  and  Materials,  1971." 

'  Based  on  current  Headstart  ratio  of  90  percent  "disadvantaged"  meaning  H.R.  1  eligible  and 
10  percent  above  H.R.  1. 
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TABLE  10.-EST1MATED  ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  PROVIDING  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES  FOR  PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN  UNDER  DIFFERENT  FEDERAL  CHILD-CARE  PROGRAMS 


Program 


Annual  in-  Total 

cremental  program 

cost  of  cost:  day 

Number  of          Annual     Annual  in-       child  de-  care  plus 

children       per-chiki      cremental     velopment  child  de- 

to  be           cost  of           cost  of    component  velopment 

served       custodial      child  care       at  $1,900  at  $2,300 

(thou-          care  at         at  $800       per  child  per  child 

sands)!             $400    (Headstart)      (millions)  (millions) 


Service  to  all  disad- 

vantaged children 

(under  H.R.  1) 

3,900 

$1, 560 

$3, 120 

$7, 410 

Example  program  de- 

scribed in  this  report... 

909 

363 

727 

1,727 

H.R  1  (as  it  passed  the 

House) 

292 

117 

234 

555 

$8,970 

2,090 

672 


Program 


Annua  I  in-  Total 

cremental  program 

costol  cost:  day 

Number  ol          Annual     Annual  in-        child  de-  care  plus 

children        per-child      cremental     velopment  child  de- 

to  be           cost  of           cost  of     component  velopment 

served        custodial      child  care       at  $1,900  at  $2,300 

(thou-           care  at          at  $800        per  child  per  child 

sands)'              $400    (Headstart)      (millions)  (millions) 


4.  Nelson-Mondale  bill  S. 
3193,  as  introduced  in 
the2dsess.,92d 
Cong 


830 


$332 


$664 


$1, 577 


$1,909 


'  Estimates  presented  in  table  9. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  not  only  is 
$400  per  child  per  year  too  low  a  cost  to  pur- 
chase on  a  large-scale  but  also  that  even 
where  adequate  custodial  care  can  be  pvir- 
chased  at  this  price,  much  of  it  may  be  avail- 
able only  in  settings  which  are  unsuitable 
for  the  university-project  type  of  child  de- 
velopment services.  In  all  probability  this  is 
partly  true,  but  if  child  care  sites  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  appropriateness  for  in- 
tensive child  development  services,  then  the 
additional  cost  of  site  selection  is  appro- 
priately attributed  to  the  child  development 
program  component. 

An  incremental  cost  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  Head  Start  style  programs  is  shown  on  the 
table  to  Indicate  the  cost  of  such  a  program 
component.  At  present,  findings  show  such 
a  program  to  be  "marginally  effective,"  but 
further  research  and  development  could  lead 
to  the  development  of  more  effective  pro- 
grams at  this  cost  level. 

4.4  Alternative  models  for  the  delivery  of 
child  development  services 

The  inclusion  of  child  development  serv- 
ices in  a  day  care  setting  is  only  one  possible 
approach  for  the  provision  of  child  develop- 
ment services  to  children.  Alternative  meth- 
ods include:  pre-parent  and  parent  educa- 
tion to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  parents 
in  offering  child  development  experiences: 
provision  of  services  directly  to  children 
either  in  their  own  homes  through  media, 
tutors,  or  home  visitors,  or  outside  their 
homes  through  services  available  to  aU  chil- 
dren (or  at  least  all  poor  children) ;  and  pro- 
grams involving  active  participation  of  par- 
ents with  children  either  in  or  outside  their 
homes.  Some  experimentation  is  currently 
underway  for  the  provision  of  child  develop- 
ment services,  especially  education  and  other 
activities  related  to  school  success.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  beneficial  to  increase  the  amount 
of  home  training  or  to  focus  the  home  train- 
ing on  the  parent,  who  can  then  give  support 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  at  more 
times  during  the  day.  In  several  experimen- 
tal efforts,  parents  have  been  trained  in  effec- 
tive ways  of  Interacting  with  their  children. 
Some  of  these  have  been  successful,  espe- 
cially those  which  were  concrete  and  involved 
specific  suggestions  or  instructions  for  ac- 
tivities and  methods  of  presenting  informa- 
tion to  young  childern  (Barbrack  and  Hor- 
ton,  1970;  Boger,  1969;  and  Levenstein.  1970). 
Since  these  programs  are  relatively  recent, 
the  durability  of  gains  or  measures  of  intel- 
ligence or  achievement  of  children  Is  not 
known. 

Courses  in  child  development,  psychology, 
and  experiences  with  young  children  are  be- 
ing tried  in  several  Junior  high  and  high 
schools  (Programs  for  Infants  and  Young 
Children.  1969). 

Sesame  Street  focused  on  symbolic  repre- 
sentation, cognitive  processes  and  concepts, 
and  environmental  infwmation.  After  one 
year,  the  results  are  that  those  children  who 
watched  the  most  gained  the  most  on  all 
tests  (Ball  and  Bogatz,  1970) .  The  tests  were 
devised  by  the  experimenters.  Media  pres- 


entations for  parents  as  well   as  children 
should  be  researched. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  Include  some 
services  within  a  day  care  setting  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  services  now  cost.  Combina- 
tions of  group  and  family  day  care  arrange- 
ments may  be  less  expensive  and  enable  chil- 
dren to  have  some  more  planned  educational 
and  social  experiences.  Some  success  has  been 
found  with  the  inclusion  of  limited  daily  tu- 
toring sessions  either  for  children  In  custo- 
dial day  care  programs  or  in  their  own  homes 
(Blank  and  Solomon,  1969,  1970). 

While  an  in-depth  analysis  of  these  alter- 
natives was  beyond  the  scope  of  our  analysis, 
these  and  other  methods  of  delivering  child 
development  services  should  be  evaluated. 
Their  advantages,  weaknesses  and  costs 
should  be  assessed  and  given  full  policy  con- 
sideration pritw  to  a  major  federal  commit- 
ment to  support  child  development  services 
in  day  care. 

In  relation  to  modes  of  delivering  child  de- 
velopment services  which  are  alternatives  to 
inclusion  with  custodial  day  care,  several 
points  are  worth  noting. 

First,  the  federal  policy  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  child  development  services 
should  be  offered  to  disadvantaged  children 
is  not  the  same  decision  as  to  whether  such 
services  should  receive  federal  support  as  a 
part  of  day  care;  there  are  other  means,  and 
a  decision  not  to  include  the  services  In  day 
care  settings  does  not  preclude  use  of  other 
means  or  even  later  Inclvision  in  day  care 
settings. 

Second,  there  is  evidence  that  other  modes 
of  delivery  (without  commenting  cm  effec- 
tiveness) are  significantly  cheaper  than  day- 
care-based  child  development  (educational 
component).  For  example.  TV  program  costs 
are  lower  on  a  per  child  basis  than  day  care, 
if  given  wide  dissemination. 

Some  leading  child  development  profes- 
sionals are  of  the  opinion  that  further  re- 
search is  necessary  prior  to  selection  of  any 
mode  of  national  implementation  of  child  de- 
velopment services.' 

4.5  A  recommended  national  research  pro- 
gram on  child  development 

Given  available  evidence,  we  feel  it  is  too 
early  for  a  federal  policy  decision  to  be  made 
to  support  comprehensive  child  development 
services  on  a  national  scale  in  a  day  care 
setting.  Further.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  there 
is  too  little  evidence  to  indicate  that  day 
care  will  necessarily  provide  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  mode  of  offering  child  develop- 
ment services.  Consequently,  we  reconunend 
that  federal  actions  related  to  day  care  be 
taken  in  a  marmer  allowing  maximum  Sexi- 
bllity  for  possible  later  inclusion  of  child  de- 
velopment services,  as  yet  of  undefined  form; 
that  federal  operational  investments  in  offer- 
ing comprehensive  child  development  ser- 
vices on  a  national  basis  be  held  in  abeyance 
pending  further  research  and  development; 
and  that  a  formal,  aggressive  national  pro- 
gram of  research,  demonstration,  and  evalua- 
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tion  in  child  development  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  be  created. 

These  recommendations  are  based  upon 
our  conclusion  that  there  is  a  significant, 
unmet  social  need  for  enriched  child  develop- 
ment opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged; 
that  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 
results  are  tantalizing  in  their  suggestiveness 
of  significant  potential  for  effective,  fed- 
erally supported  programs;  that  such  pro- 
grams have  not  yet  even  proven  effective  in 
a  form  practical  for  national  implementa- 
tion; and,  finally,  that  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren will  not  be  well  served  by  expenditures 
of  funds  for  programs  likely  to  be  ineffective. 
Rather,  disadvantaged  children  will  be  best 
served  by  a  concentrated  and  aggressive  ef- 
fort to  identify,  prove,  and  ready  for  im- 
plementation effective  programs  which  can 
be  offered  at  a  cost  which  will  allow  such 
services  to  reach  as  many  children  as  pos- 
sible: Ideally,  all  in  need. 

In  order  to  facilitate  effective  planning  and 
delivery  of  child  development  services,  we 
recommend  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  include:  systematic  evalua- 
tions of  the  impacts  and  costs  of  day  care 
and  child  development  services;  systematic 
investigation  of  alternative  methods  for 
providing  day  care  and  child  development 
services  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefits;  the 
development  of  effective  means  of  dissemi- 
nating information  about  day  care  and  child 
development  and  related  topics;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  system  for  con- 
trolling services  for  children. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  research  and  development 
activities  be  assigned  to  an  agency  or  agen- 
cies not  directly  responsible  for  providing 
services.  We  recommend  the  authority  for 
planning  and  conducting  such  research  ac- 
tivities be  delegated  to  an  officially  created 
Office  of  Child  Development,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  (See  Note 
1  to  chapter  six  in  the  "Notes"  section  of  this 
Summary  Report.)  Such  an  office  should  be 
charged  with  reporting  to  Congress  on  all 
matters  relevant  to  the  creation  of  a  fed- 
erally supported  national  child  development 
program.  We  recommend  that  Congress  not 
enact  such  a  program  until  adequate  data 
demonstrate  the  value  of  such  a  program, 
and  methods  are  developed  and  proven  for 
delivering  such  services  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

F\irther  details  of  this  recommended  pro- 
gram are  presented  in  chapter  six.  The  rec- 
ommended program  would  entail  no  addi- 
tional oost  to  the  federal  government,  since 
it  would  supplant  the  current  Head  Start 
program. 

4.6  Conclusions 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  from  our 
anadysis  of  the  policy  question.  "Should 
child  development  services  be  provided  in 
federally  supported  day  care  arrangements?" 

In  relation  to  the  objective  of  an  equal  de- 
velopment opportunity  for  ail  children,  be- 
yond a  doubt  there  exists  an  unmet  need. 
There  are  10.5  million  poor  children  (age  0- 
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18) .  About  a  third,  or  3.5  million,  are  younger 
than  six.  Many  of  these  children  do  not  have 
full  opportunities  for  development;  this  lack 
of  opportunity  degrades  the  quality  of  their 
lives  and  increases  the  burdens  of  society. 

Custodial  care  providing  adequate  safety, 
supervision,  and  meals  by  a  competent  care 
giver  wUl  protmbly  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  children.  Other  than  provid- 
ing for  children  who  are  not  now  receiving 
care  while  their  mothers  work,  little,  if  any, 
positive  changes  in  the  children's  develop- 
ment will  result  from  custodial  care. 

The  Head  Start  experience  suggests  that 
the  program  as  delivered  in  the  past,  at  best, 
has  offered  only  limited  short-term  educa- 
tional gains  for  participants. 

Results  from  other,  more  carefully  con- 
trolled and  more  intensive  exp^erimental  pro- 
grams indicate  some  gains  in  educational 
level  and/CH'  Intellectual  development  tor  pre- 
school children.  However,  the  benefits  gained 
by  children  participating  drop  to  zero  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Impacts  from  other  child  development 
components  (health,  dental,  nutritional,  psy- 
chological, and  parent  education)  that  might 
be  Included  in  day  care  settings  have  not 
been  assessed.  Research  is  needed  to  Identify 
and  evaluate  the  impacts  of  these  child 
develc^ment  services  provided  In  day  care 
settings. 

Current  proposals  for  Implementing  child 
development  services  as  a  part  of  day  care 
on  a  large  scale — providing  ctilldren  the 
benefits  sugg^eated  by  experimental  pro- 
grams— are  expensive,  limited  to  only  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  and  highly  likely  to 
offer  very  limited  or  no  measurable  benefits 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  means  to 
control  quality.  The  incremental  costs  of 
child  development  services  using  increased 
cost  estimates  to  match  referenced  experi- 
mental programs  ($2,300  total:  $400  cus- 
todial and  $1,900  developmental  services)  are 
$55  million  for  H.R.  1  and  $1,577  mUlion  for 
the  Nelson/ Mondale  prc^osal.  If  child  devel- 
opment services  of  this  type  were  offered  to 
all  children  of  working-poor  mothers,  the 
estimated  cost  of  child  development  services 
would  be  $1,727  million.  These  estimates  are 
for  preschool  only  (Table  10). 

Child  development  services  offered  through 
day  care  settings,  as  reflected  in  these  pro- 
posals, would  reach  only  a  portion  of  dis- 
advantaged preschool  children  (23%  of  those 
eligible  if  provided  to  children  of  all  moth- 
ers working  under  H.R.  1;  7.5%  under  H.R.  1 
as  It  passed  the  House;  and  19%  under  the 
Nelson /Mondale  bill).  Other  disadvantaged 
children  in  need  would  not  receive  child  de- 
velopment services  under  these  proposal  pro- 
grams (Table  9). 

The  allocation  of  funds  alone  does  not 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  child  development 
benefits  to  children.  An  effective  system 
for  controlling  the  quality  of  services  pro- 
vided for  children  is  essential. 

There  Is  a  variety  of  potential  modes  of 
delivering  child  development  services  to  dis- 
advantaged children  that  may  reach  more 
children,  may  be  more  effective,  and  may  be 
less  expensive  than  the  inclusion  of  child 
development  services  in  a  day  care  setting, 
but  little  is  known  about  them.  We  recom- 
mend research  into  alternative  modes  for 
delivering  child  devel<^ment  services  prior 
to  the  creation  of  any  federally  supported, 
national  child  development  program. 

We  recommend  that  a  major  federal  pro- 
gram of  research,  demonstration,  and  evalu- 
ation in  child  development  be  formally 
created,  given  a  generous  budget,  and  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  on  all  matters 
relevant  to  the  creation  of  a  federally  sup- 
ported national  child  development  program. 
We  recommend  that  Congress  not  enact  such 
a  program  until  adequate  data  demonstrates 
the  value  of  such  a  program  and  methods 
are  developed  and  proven  for  delivering  such 
services  effectively  and  efficiently.  We  further 


recommend  that  the  ttrnds  currently  allo- 
cated to  Head  Start  be  reallocated  to  finance 
the  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 
program. 

In  summary.  It  is  oiir  opinion  that  there  Is 
not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  or  understand- 
ing of  child  development  to  implement  or 
even  design  a  national  program  offering  child 
development  services  through  a  day  care  sit- 
uation. Experimental  programs  that  show 
significant  benefits  from  child  development 
programs  are  few  and  recent;  the  long-term 
value  to  children  of  the  programs  that  have 
demonstrated  measurable  benefits  Is  limited 
to  benefits  that  last  no  longer  than  the 
fourth  grade.  Very  Uttle  is  known  about  al- 
ternative ways  of  providing  child  develop- 
ment services.  The  control  of  quality  of  serv- 
ices offered  by  existing  programs  appears 
crucial  to  the  success  reported  for  experi- 
mental programs,  yet  no  effective  means  has 
yet  been  developed  for  controlling  the  qual- 
ity of  chUd  development  services  on  a  large 
scale.  Research  suggests  that  many  child 
development  programs  and  techniques  have 
significant  potential,  but  there  is  no  adequate 
knowledge  or  technology  to  implement  large- 
scale  programs  or  to  offer  any  assurance  that 
there  are  not  more  effective,  more  efficient, 
and  less  expensive  means  for  offering 
services. 

Current  proposals  for  implementing  na- 
tional child  development  services  as  a  part 
of  day  care — apparently  attempting  to  pro- 
vide to  children  the  benefits  suggested  by  ex- 
perimental programs — are  expensive  and 
limited  to  only  a  segment  of  the  population; 
further,  for  lack  of  adequate  means  of  con- 
trolling quality,  they  are  highly  likely  to 
offer  limited  benefits  or  no  measurable  bene- 
fits at  all  in  relation  to  intellectual 
development. 

If  a  child  development  program  using  day 
care  as  a  setting  were  to  be  rapidly  pushed 
to  operational  status,  and  assuming  that  an 
adequate  method  of  quality  control  (which 
seems  a  critical  factc«'  In  the  success  of  ex- 
perimental programs  to  date)  had  been  de- 
veloped and  implemented,  the  costs  of  the 
program  would  have  to  be  high  to  be  effec- 
tive (perhaps  as  high  as  $2,300  per  child  per 
year) .  Some  argue  that  the  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  the  currently  proposed  programs 
have  been  reduced  by  public  debate  In  re- 
sponse to  political  pressure  to  levels  of  cost 
that  could  not  offer  significant  benefits  in 
relation  to  the  Intellectual  development  of 
children.  Fmally,  even  If  current  proposals 
are  not  Judged  to  be  below  the  effective  cost 
levels,  the  funding  levels  proposed  would 
represent  substantial  expenditures  with  un- 
certain returns. 

5.0  An  analysis  of  alternative  federal  delivery- 
system  strategies  for  further  involvement 
in  the  day  care  industry 

If  the  federal  government  makes  a  policy 
decision  to  significantly  increase  its  level 
of  support  of  day  care  services,  the  im- 
mediate question  Is  mxist  answer  is  what  will 
be  the  form  of  this  Involvement.  The  extent 
to  which  federal  program  objectives  will  be 
achieved  will  depend  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  the  delivery  system  chosen  to  support  day 
care  services.  This  chapter  analyzes  alterna- 
tive delivery  systems  and  suggests  component 
elements  that  a  proposed  delivery  system 
should  contain.  The  chapter  also  examines 
the  potential  effect  of  the  delivery  systems 
proposed  by  major  pieces  of  day  care  legisla- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  current  Industry  pro- 
vides a  frame  of  reference  for  these  analyses. 

5.1  An  analysis  of  the  existing  industry:  A 
context  for  decisionmaking  about  Federal 
involvement  in  day  aare 

The  federal  government  operates  within 
the  current  industry  In  two  distinct  manners. 
Through  AFDC  and  a  variety  of  other  federal- 
ly supported  programs,  money  flows  into  the 
open-market  day  care  system  In  the  same 
manner  as  consumer,  out-of-pocket  money. 


On  the  other  band,  the  federal  government 
has  developed  a  number  of  highly  structured, 
community-agency  planned  and  based  com- 
prehensive programs — ^typified  by  Head  Start, 
Model  Cities  day  care  centers,  and  other  cen- 
trally planned  community  operated  models. 
In  effect,  two  divisions  within  the  day  care 
industry  have  thus  been  created  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  influence  of  federal  money. 
Much  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of 
both  of  these  approaches.  This  chapter  exam- 
ines the  experience,  tendencies,  characteris- 
tics, and  the  theoretical  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  both  the  market  model  and  the 
centrally  planned  model  as  applied  to  the  day 
care  Industry. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Existing  Industry 

Day  Care  is  free  of  charge  In  about  72%  of 
all  cases;  the  remaining  28%  of  day  care  con- 
stitutes a  $1.4  billion  industry,  including  all 
public  and  consumer  out-of-pocket  money 
contributed  to  the  Industry.  Thus,  if  all  day 
care  were  to  be  paid  for  at  the  cost  that  28% 
of  the  current  services  now  bring,  day  care 
would  become  a  $5  billion  lnd\istry,  an 
amount  greater  than  the  current  APDC  pay- 
ments program.  The  individual  cost  of  exist- 
Ing  paid  day  care  Is  so  low,  mostly  less  than 
$10  per  week,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
any  direction  for  prices  to  go  except  up.  Fur- 
ther, if  federal  day  care  involvement  were 
extended  to  the  point  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assumed  full  responsibility  for  own- 
ership and  provision  of  day  care  to  all  cur- 
rently working  mothers,  the  costs  would  be 
staggering:  an  estimated  $19  billion  for  capi- 
tal costs  and  $14  billion  for  operating  costs 
(see  note  5  in  "Notes:  Chapter  Two").  Clear- 
ly, the  current  industry  is  heavily  subsidized 
by  private  and  Individual  resources,  and  their 
continual  use  is  the  only  means  of  keeping 
program  costs  within  the  t)ounds  of  feasibility 
for  a  program  of  national  scope. 

The  majority  of  the  existing  day  care  in- 
dustry Is  composed  of  private  providers,  but 
the  bulk  of  federal  support  is  channeled  to 
not-for-profit  providers. 

In  addition,  the  growth  of  the  Industry 
has  been  rapid  in  recent  years  and  available 
evidence  Indicates  a  likelihood  of  continued 
growth.  Therefore,  In  any  consideration  of 
federal  priorities,  of  which  day  care  might 
well  be  one,  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  Industry 
Justifies  extreme  caution  in  any  federal  ef- 
fort even  approximating  a  takeover  or  na- 
tionalization of  day  care.  Such  an  under- 
taking might  be  compared  to  the  establish- 
ment, from  next  to  nothing,  of  a  program 
equivalent  to  the  existing  elementary  edu- 
cation system. 

Characteristics  of  the  Existing  Industry 
One  way  to  describe  the  existing  day  care 
Industry  is  to  note  the  characteristics  of 
current  parental  choices  and  preferences  as 
revealed  In  the  actual  options  selected  In  the 
currently  relatively  uncontrolled  market.  Al- 
though only  limited  Information  is  available 
on  parents'  preferences,  we  do  know  that  the 
existing  day  care  takes  place  in  three  alter- 
native settings:  the  child's  own  home,  some- 
one else's  home,  or  a  day  care  center.  Only 
15%  of  all  work-related  day  care  takes  place 
in  a  fOTmal  setting,  and  even  the  majority 
of  that  Is  provided  In  family  day  care  homes 
or  other  non-center  arrangements.  The  bulk 
of  all  day  care,  thus,  takes  place  In  ex- 
tremely Informal  settings  about  which  little 
is  known. 

Some  evidence  does  exist  describing  pa- 
rental choices  and  preferences  about  their 
day  care  arrangements.  No  one  form  of  day 
care  is  preferred  by  even  half  of  working 
mothers,  but  the  form  most  preferred  is 
in-home  care  (about  45%  preferring  this 
form  of  care) .  Not  surprisingly.  Inexpensive, 
convenient  day  care  Is  preferred.  Interest- 
ingly, however,  much  center  care  Is  not  ap- 
preciably more  expensive  than  other  paid 
arrangements. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  preference^— 
and  possibly  the  most  significant  single  fea- 
ture of  adequate  day  care — Is  the  warmth 
and  concern  of  the  caretaker.  This  fact  seems 
to  be  strong  evidence  favoring  the  existing 
diversified  and  Informal  system,  in  light  of 
the  virtually  total  lack  of  evidence  regarding 
the  value  of  services,  or  the  correct  mix  of 
Inputs.  This  fact  also  serves  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  advisability  of  maximum  pa- 
rental choice,  as  is  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Other  factors  favoring  the  existing  indus- 
try include  at  least  the  following:  First,  since 
so  little  Is  known  regarding  the  value  and 
effect  of  various  services  provided  in  day 
care  settings,  standardization  seems  Inap- 
propriate, if  that  would  ever  be  a  desirable 
goal.  Bather,  diversity  appears  to  have 
emerged  naturally  and  serves  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  and  desires  for  day  care  ar- 
rangements. Second,  most  mothers  indicate 
satisfaction  with  their  present  day  care  ar- 
rangements, with  the  proviso  that  if  more 
options  were  available  some  shifts  would 
take  place,  and  with  the  provLso  that  the 
lack  of  purchasing  power  and  information 
precludes  certain  options,  particularly  for 
low-income  families. 

Past  Experience  In  Federally  Supported  Day 
Care 

An  interesting  contrast  develops  as  we 
compare  the  existing  industry,  with  its  ap- 
parent advantages  of  low  cost,  convenience, 
diversity,  satisfaction  to  parents,  and  so  on, 
with  the  typical  experience  in  day  care  when 
the  federal  government  has  taken  a  substan- 
tial role  at  the  level  of  controlling  the  opera- 
tion and  provision  of  the  services  themselves. 
The  basic  features  of  federally  supported  day 
care  In  the  past  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Almost  all  agencies  choose  to  operate  their 
own  programs  and  to  provide  comprehensive 
center  care;  only  in  a  relative  few  Instances 
were  contracts  used  or  were  family  day  care 
homes  involved. 

The  vast  bulk  of  federal  Investment  Is  In 
day  care  centers. 

Over  98%  of  the  investment  in  centers  is 
for  non-proprietary  day  care. 

Programs  are  generally  high  cost  and  com- 
prehensive In  nature. 

Programs  are  usually  selective:  participat- 
ing children  receive  substantial  services  and 
nonpartlclpatlng  children  receive  none. 

Little  evaluation  or  other  study  has  been 
accomplished  to  determine  the  value  of  vari- 
ous services  offered  in  the  day  care  setting. 

Standards  are  set  and  adhered  to  that 
other  components  of  the  day  care  Industry, 
lacking  substantial  federal  support,  cannot 
meet. 

The  extent  of  services  is  generally  atx>ve 
the  average  parental  desires  as  reflected  in 
their  free  choices  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Industry. 

Professionals  and  public  or  quasi-public 
agencies  are  usually  characterized  by  the 
fear  of  liability  and  the  desire  for  accounta- 
bUity,  resulting  in  rigid  and  highly  struc- 
tured or  formalized  programs  and  pro- 
cedures. 

If  the  federal  government  chooses  to  fur- 
ther Involve  Itself  In  the  provision  of  day 
care  In  the  manner  it  has  In  the  past,  when 
federal  involvement  has  been  substantial  and 
formal  at  the  operational  level,  every  indi- 
cator suggests  that  the  day  care  provided 
would  substantially  conform  to  the  charac- 
teristics noted  alx>ve.  It  can  further  be  ar- 
gued that  in  spite  of  any  attempt  to  legis- 
late or  regulate  structures  in  other  forms, 
federal  involvement  at  the  local  operational 
and  control  level  will  necessarily  tend  to- 
ward certain  models,  due  to  such  virtually 
unchangeable  characteristics  as: 

The  fear  of  liability  demonstrated  by  many 
public  agencies  and  the  responses  of  those 
agencies  to  demands  for  high  accountability; 

The  rigidity  or  Inflexibility  of  public  pro- 
grams following  their  Initial  establishment: 


The  tendency  among  public  and  often  pro- 
fessional agencies  towards  centralization, 
standardization,  or  lack  of  diversity. 

5.2  Analysis  of  essential  elements  of  a  fed- 
erally supported  day  care  delivery  system 

Maximum  Parental  Choice 
This  characteristic  would  ensure  diversity, 
as  apparently  Is  desired,  and  as  appears  ap- 
propriate in  an  area  where  no  ideal  system  is 
known.  Indeed,  the  value  of  most  components 
of  day  care  remains  substantially  unknown. 
Presumably  development  and  experimenta- 
tion with  new  and  existing  ideas  will  likewise 
be  encouraged.  Parent  choice  can  be  maxi- 
mized through  the  provision  of  purchasing 
power  where  needed.  Parental  satisfaction 
with  services  provided  can  likewise  best  be 
assured  by  allowing  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  parental  choice 
constitutes  the  t>est  known  means  of  quality 
control  In  day  care.  Again,  a  key  fact  is  the 
absence  of  knowledge  regarding  any  ideal  day 
care  programs  or  components.  When  such 
features  as  the  warmth  and  caring  of  the  pro- 
vider are  suspected  to  be  the  key  elements  of 
adequate  day  care,  no  better  selection  sys- 
tem appears  than  parental  choice — given  the 
current  state  of  knowledge.  Furthermore,  his- 
torically, licensing  and  the  enforcement  of 
standards  have  been  virtually  impossible  in 
many  day  care  settings.  Professional  stand- 
ards have  also  tended  to  be  unnecessarily 
high  in  contrast  to  the  known  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  the  wants  and  desires  of  parents. 

Parental  desire  In  contrast  to  preferences 
of  professionals  Is  also  relevant  to  cost.  When 
WIN  (or  AFDC)  recipients  arranged  for  their 
own  day  care,  the  care  averaged  $315  per 
child.  When  the  Welfare  department  arranged 
care,  cost  averaged  $1,140  per  child  {Child 
Care  Data,  1971,  p.  12) . 

Flexibility  and  Adaptability 

Flexibility  and  adaptability  are  obviously 
required  to  ensure  the  diversity  and  response 
to  parental  choice  discussed  above.  Flexibility 
and  adaptability  in  the  delivery  system  are 
also  required  to  take  Into  account  future 
trends  and  future  needs. 

If  any  characteristic  of  the  day  care  in- 
dustry is  obvious,  it  is  that  the  whole  in- 
dustry Is  evolving.  Among  other  trends  that 
may  affect  the  provision  of  services  in  the 
future  are  such  things  as  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  in  the  Iatx>r  force,  the 
emphasis  on  "workfare"  and  public-employ- 
ment programs,  and  expanding  knowledge  in 
the  area  of  useful  child  development  services. 

The  flexibility  must  be  sufficient  to  allow 
outmoded  facilities  and  programs  to  either 
adapt  or  t>e  phased  out.  Public-agency  or 
biu'eaucratlcally  operated  programs  are  not 
noted  for  flexibility,  particularly  not  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  institutions  or  progframs  to 
fall  when  outdated  or  no  longer  demanded. 
Unless  the  delivery  system  for  day  care  has 
the  element  of  substantial  flexibility,  this 
program  may  well  follow  the  coxirse  of  other 
programs  that  were  established  prior  to  the 
availability  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  later 
proved  themselves  unresponsive  to  changes 
In  knowledge  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
society. 

Ease  of  Transition 

As  is  discussed  alx>ve,  the  existing  day  care 
Industry  Is  massive.  Unless  the  federal  policy 
is  to  supplement  and  build  upon  this  existing 
Industry,  the  cost  of  a  large  scale  day  care 
program,  among  other  staggering  Imple- 
mentation problems,  will  be  virtually  pro- 
hibitive. On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  the 
effective  federal  takeover  or  nationalization 
of  day  care  services  would  eliminate  this  same 
massive  Industry  currently  functioning  in 
and  affecting  the  national  economy.  Since  the 
bulk  of  the  current  industry  Is  proprietary 
care,  ease  of  transition  as  well  as  maximum 
use  of  resources  would  Indicate  that  further 
federal  involvement  should  accept  proprie- 
tary providers. 


The  existence  of  the  Industry  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  It  is  adequate,  where 
operating,  nor  that  it  is  complete.  Within  the 
existing  Industry,  substantial  roles  appear  to 
exist  for  federal  supplement  of  the  equality 
of  opportunity  for  day  care  services  through 
the  provision  of  purchasing  power  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  through  the  stimulation, 
development,  and  equalization  of  needed  re- 
sources for  the  provision  of  adequate  child 
care  in  all  areas  and  under  all  conditions. 

An  Industry  for  the  Poor 
Most  existing  and  proposed  day  care  pro- 
grams are  primarily  aimed  at  low-inoome 
population  groups.  Our  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations concern  the  provision  of  day 
care  services  to  the  poor.  Federal  involvement 
in  day  care  can  be  designed  to  serve  the  poor 
in  two  regards: 

1.  the  provision  of  day  care  services  to  poor 
people  In  need  of  services;  and 

2.  the  provision  of  services  by  poor  people 
who  can  receive  income  through  such  em- 
ployment. 

This  latter  goal  appears  possible  and 
should  be  emphasized  in  any  federally  sup- 
ported day  care  program.  The  effect  of  em- 
phasizing the  use  of  poor  people  as  providers 
of  day  care  services  would  be  to  channel  back 
to  the  poor  community  some  or  all  of  60%  to 
80%  of  the  money  now  being  spent  by  day 
care  programs  for  personnel.  Also,  additional 
amounts  used  for  expenses  for  remodeling, 
equipment,  and  so  on,  could  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  residences  of  the  poor  pro- 
viders. The  only  other  option  is  to  have  these 
same  funds  diverted  to  business  interests  in 
the  middle-  and  upper-class  brackets. 

The  amounts  of  money  thus  returned  to 
the  community  If  the  form  of  Increase  could 
run  as  much  as  $1.2  billion  in  the  first  year 
of  operations  under  the  budgets  proposed  in 
the  comprehensive  child  care  bills,  and  one- 
half  that  amount  under  the  H.R.  1  welfare 
package.  These  theoretical  maximums  may 
not  be  approached,  but  substantial  sums 
might  still  be  so  diverted. 

A  key  element  in  encouraging  poor  people 
to  act  as  providers  of  day  care  Is  the  struc- 
turing of  a  program  so  that  employment  op- 
portunities will  exist  for  this  population 
group.  In  day  care  a  great  deal  of  this  struc- 
turing already  exists.  The  Industry  is  very 
Informal.  Virtually  no  technical  or  other 
skills  beyond  those  possessed  by  the  average 
parent  are  required  to  enter  the  Industry. 
Start-up  costs  for  concerns  such  as  family 
care  homes  are  very  small  in  most  cases.  No 
significant  barriers  appear  that  would  hinder 
entry  into  this  industry  by  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons. 

It  would  seem  a  safe  assumption  that  the 
majority  of  these  Informal  providers  are  rela- 
tives, neighbors,  and  such  who  are  likewise 
poor.  If  current  patterns  In  the  Informal  day 
care  Industry  continue,  the  program  could 
not  only  make  day  care  services  more  ade- 
quately and  equitably  available  to  the  poor 
but  could,  as  we  have  said,  also  channel  the 
payments  for  day  care  services  back  into  the 
poor  conununity. 

Another  key  to  the  realization  of  this  goal 
is  the  placement  of  adequate  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Obviously, 
without  the  provision  of  adequate  purchas- 
ing power,  no  increased  program  or  industry 
will  develop.  If  purchasing  power  is  provided 
to  parents,  and  they  are  allowed  to  continue 
with  their  current  patterns  of  behavior,  these 
events  in  all  probability  will  occur.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  unreasonable  constraints  are 
placed  on  parental  choice,  or  if  the  decision- 
making authority  Is  taken  away  from  Indi- 
vidual parents,  the  poor  could  conceivably  be 
excluded  from  participation  if  centralization, 
standardization,  professionallzatlon,  and 
complex  administration  are  encouraged. 

At  the  policy  level  and  at  the  administra- 
tive level,  all  reasonable  efforts  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  encourage  the  Involvement  of 
the  poor  conununity  in  the  provision  of  day 
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care  services.  The  channeling  back  to  the 
poor  community  of  the  bulk  of  what  will 
proye  to  be  a  $1  billion  program  will  cer- 
tainly provide  some  relief  to  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  as  well  as  to  the  high 
cost  of  the  existing  welfare  program. 
5.3  An  analysis  of  alternative  theoretical  and 
proposed  day  care  delivery  system  models 
Most  national  child  care  proposals  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  include  provi- 
sions for  systems  of  delivering  expanded  serv- 
ices. The  proposed  delivery  systems,  of  course, 
would  be  Imposed  upon  the  existing  patterns 
of  delivery  child  care.  The  proposed  as  well 
as  the  existing  delivery  systems  represent 
combinations  of  elements  of  two  possible 
basic  models:  a  market  model  and  a  central- 
ly planned  model. 

These  models  do  not  exist  In  pure  form  in 
practice,  but  represent  "ideal"  reference 
points  for  analysis.  More  specifically,  our  rec- 
ommended delivery  system,  a  modified  mar- 
ket model,  relies  heavily  upon  consumer 
choice  and  product  differentiation  as  a  basis 
for  competition — and  not  on  price  alone, 
which  iB  the  basic  variable  in  the  theoretical 
market  model. 

Any  system  that  provides  goods  and  serv- 
ice must  Include  a  mechanism  by  which  re- 
sources are  allocated.  Resource  allocation,  In 
turn,  depends  on  what  goods  and  services  are 
produced,  how  they  are  produced,  and  to 
whom  they  are  distributed.  In  other  words, 
production,  efficiency,  and  distribution  is- 
sues are  all  involved  In  the  resource  alloca- 
tion question.  The  market  model  and  the 
centrally  planned  model  can  be  viewed  as  ex- 
tremes on  a  continuum  that  represents  the 
degree  of  governmental  intervention  in  the 
system.  At  one  extreme,  government  Inter- 
vention Is  entirely  absent,  and  the  market 
mechanism  Is  free  to  determine  the  alloca- 
tion, production,  efficiency,  and  distribution 
outcomes.  At  the  other  extreme,  government 
interventon  Is  total;  all  decisions  affecting 
allocation  and  soon,  are  made  by  fiat. 

The  models  discussed  In  this  section  are 
less  extreme  versions  of  these  two  types.  The 
market  model  allows  for  some  regulation  to 
facilitate  the  workings  of  the  market  and  to 
assure  that  all  child  care  produced  Is  of  at 
least  a  certain  minimum  quality  <for  exam- 
ple, certain  health  and  safety  standards  must 
be  met).  At  the  same  time,  the  centrally 
planned  model  allows  for  a  certain  mallea- 
bility In  the  fiat  system  by  requiring  the  de- 
cision makers  to  be  in  some  way  representa- 
tive of  the  population  receiving  services 
(elected  consumer  representatives  on  a  local 
governing  board  Is  one  example).  We  are 
using  our  models,  therefore,  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  Rudolf  Klein  has 
called  the  "market  economy"  model  and  the 
"political  economy"  model  (Klein.  1971,  p. 
112). 

The  emphasis  In  this  analysis  will  be  upon 
our  recommended  choice  of  a  primarily  com- 
petitive market  model.  Additionally,  however, 
the  problems  of  such  a  system  are  dlscxissed 
and  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  central  plan- 
ning model  are  presented. 
The  Market  Model — Characteristics  and 

Advantages  of  the  Market  Model 
The  key  feature  of  a  market  mechanism 
Is  that  the  price  system  is  allowed  to  carry 
out  the  basic  economic  functions  mentioned 
above.  Consumers  select  from  the  goods  an* 
services  available  to  them  those  that  best 
meet  their  needs,  given  the  constraint  Im- 
posed by  the  amount  of  their  incomes.  As 
shortages  or  surpluses  develop,  prices  adjust 
so  that  the  market  is  cleared.  At  the  same 
time,  prices  perform  a  more  vital  function: 
they  serve  as  resoxu-oe-al location  signals. 
Price  combined  with  quantity  purchases 
determines  revenue;  revenue  minus  cost 
yields  profit.  Consumers'  choices  and  the 
response  of  prices  thus  determine  the  profit- 
ability of  various  activities.  Provided  that 
barriers  to  entry  are  few.  resources  tend  to 


flow  into  high-profit  activities  and  out  of 
low-profit  or  low-producing  activities.  If  costs 
accurately  reflect  the  value  of  alternative 
uses  to  which  resources  can  be  put,  then 
profitability  Is  a  good  Initlcator  of  those  eco- 
nomic activities  that  consumers  most  want 
performed,  and  the  resulting  flow  of  re- 
sources is  desirable. 

The  market  mechanism  we  outline  here 
does  generate  consun>er  sovereignty:  the 
demands  of  the  consumers  determine  the 
allocation  of  resources.  The  market  mech- 
anism also  allows  for  as  much  diversity 
as  consumers  desire — provided  that  desire 
is  translated  into  effective  demand  for  goods 
that  are  profitable  to  produce.  Also,  as  long 
as  resources  can  flow  freely  into  and  out  of 
various  economic  activities,  and  If  producers 
strive  to  stay  in  business  and  to  maximize 
profits,  the  competition  generated  between 
producers  by  the  market  mechanism  will 
result  In  efficient  production.  The  market 
model  thus  appears  to  deal  admirably  with 
the  issues  of  production,  distribution, 
efficiency,  and  allocation. 

The  diversity  allowed  by  the  market  model 
co\ild  be  described  as  a  part  of  a  larger  attri- 
bute of  flexibility,  larger  because  flexibility 
in  this  model  exists  for  longitudinal  change 
as  well  as  current  diversity.  At  present,  day 
care  Is  an  actively  provided  commodity  In 
this  country  offered  primarily  through 
occasional  ex  Informal  arrangements,  and  at 
a  relatively  low  cost.  The  next  major  step 
In  the  evolution  of  the  day  care  industry  in 
this  country  could  weU  Involve  its  use  to  help 
stimulate  Increased  employment  among 
AFDC  mothers.  This  type  of  service  to  be 
effective  must  emphasize  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  capacity  that  meets  the  convenience 
of  the  AFDC  mother  at  as  low  a  cost  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  adequate  quality 
for  the  care  of  children.  As  the  Industry 
develops  over  the  years,  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  serve  more  and  more  women  of  all 
economic  strata  who  will  enter  the  labor 
force.  For  middle-  and  upper-income  families, 
day  care  will  be  purchased  and  supplied  in 
response  to  free  market  sources. 

The  other  significant  development  that  Is 
now  taking  place  Is  the  advancing  knowl- 
edge regarding  child  development  services. 
As  the  services  are  proven  feasible  and  valu- 
able, new  delivery  systems  within  or  beyond 
day  care  settings  may  prove  necessary.  The 
development  and  delivery  of  truly  effective 
child  development  services  on  a  national 
basis  may  not  be  many  years  off.  The  point, 
then,  is  that  the  flexibility  of  the  market 
model  is  highly  desirable  for  the  evolving  day 
care  and  child  development  industry.  The 
flexibility  must  allow  some  providers  to  fall 
when  no  longer  needed  or  in  demand.  The 
retention  of  providers,  facilities,  and  such, 
when  not  in  demand  would  inhibit  progress 
and  the  evolution  of  the  delivery  system  of 
new  and  better  services. 

Problems  with  the  Model :  The  Role  of 
Government 

The  market  model  rests  on  certain  key  as- 
sumptions, which  may  not  hold  In  the  day 
care  area.  Also,  the  model  neglects  at  least 
one  Important  issue  of  particular  relevance 
to  a  program  directed  at  the  poor  and  near 
p>oor  populations.  The  assumptions  of  con- 
cern are: 

1.  Consumers  must  have  adequate  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  their  decisions;  but 
consumers,  especially  the  poor,  may  be  un- 
able to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad 
day  care.  Government  intervention  in  this 
area  could  take  the  form  of  improved  infor- 
mation and  education  on  day  care,  as  well  as 
periodic  surveys  of  the  consumers  of  services 
from  different  providers  to  assess  their  level 
of  satisfaction  with  each  particular  provider. 
Such  surveys  could  help  potential  consumers 
in  making  thedr  decisions;  parents  would 
thereby  learn  from  the  experiences  of  other 
parents. 


2.  Barriers  to  entry  In  the  market  model 
are  few.  Entering  the  day  care  Industry  is, 
as  yet,  a  relatively  easy  process.  However,  for 
comprehensive  service  day  care  centers  sig- 
nificant capital  costs  are  involved.  Govern- 
ment Intervention  can  Increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  entering  the  Industry  by  increasing 
the  strictness  of  its  reg\ilations.  If  barriers 
to  entry  are  to  be  kept  low,  then  standards 
must  be  reasonable  and  directly  related  to 
quality.  Certain  standards,  of  course,  are 
necessary  to  ensure  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  children. 

3.  Latent  demand  may  be  unrecognized 
and  unmet.  It  is  difflciUt  for  consumers  to 
purchase  goods  that  do  not  exist.  A  profitable 
opportunity  may  be  present  but  overlooked 
because  no  potential  provider  recognizes  it. 
For  example,  a  day  care  center  might  be  a 
profitable  undertaking  in  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood, but  this  will  never  be  knovm  unless 
someone  takes  the  risk  of  establishing  a 
center  there.  Government  action  In  this  area 
might  Include  providing  Incentives  for  risk- 
taking,  or  carrying  out  surveys  Intended  to 
measure  the  latent  demand  for  different 
types  of  day  care  in  specific,  apparently  high- 
risk  localities. 

4.  The  important  Issue  that  the  market 
model  neglects  Is  Income  distribution.  The 
market  model,  if  the  above  assumptions  hold, 
will  allocate  resources  efficiently  given  an 
adequate  prevailing  Income  distribution. 
Specifically,  consiimers  will  purchase  the 
amount  and  type  of  day  care  that  best  meets 
their  needs  (i.e.,  which  maximizes  their  ■ 
utility),  given  their  Income  level.  However, 
one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  underlying 
proposed  day  care  programs  Is  that  the 
amount  of  child  care  that  persons  with  low 
incomes  can  purchase  is  sxifficient.  The  policy 
objective  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  child 
care  obtainable  by  the  low-income  popula- 
tion. This  requires  some  form  of  government 
subsidation  of  day  care  expenditures  for  the 
poor. 

The  financial  mechanisms  by  which  the 
federal  government  would  subsidize  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  parents  could  Include  a 
variety  of  types;  but  under  the  market  model 
they  must  ensure  that  the  choice  of  service 
remains  with  the  parent,  even  if  the  actual 
purchasing  power  or  money  does  not.  Avail- 
able mechanisms  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment might  use  include  tax  deductions  or 
tax  credits.  Income  disregard,  vouchers,  or 
direct  vendor  payments.  These  mechanisms 
alter  the  day  care  prices  faced  by  the  con- 
sumer in  different  ways  and  will  thus  lead 
to  different  resource-allocation  outcomes.  For 
this  reason,  the  alternative  mechanisms  must 
be  carefully  compared.  However,  subsidation 
of  day  care  must  be  made  in  a  way  that  is 
consistent  with  consumer  sovereignty,  an 
essential  element  of  the  market  model. 
The  Centrally  Planned  Model — Character- 
istics of  the  Centrally  Planned  Model 

The  essence  of  the  centrally  planned  model 
Is  that  all  functions  and  resources  are  vested 
in  one  agency.  This  agency,  thus,  has  the 
power  to  control,  monitor,  approve,  create, 
or  remove  all  day  care  services  In  the  region. 
Each  region  (either  a  state  or  smaller  re- 
gion) would  be  governed  by  an  agency.  Most 
proponents  of  this  tjrpe  of  day  care  Indus- 
try envision  each  agency  governed  by  at 
least  some  consumers  or  parents  who  are 
using  the  day  care  services  provided. 

Interested  groups  or  organizations  who 
wished  to  provide  federally  supported  day 
care  services  in  the  given  area  would  first 
have  to  apply  for  approval  from  the  central 
planning  agency.  It  is  possible  that  the 
agency  could  act  so  as  to  set  up  competing 
providers  in  a  given  area  and  then  let  con- 
sumer response  determine  which  provid- 
ers will  succeed  and  which  will  fall.  In 
other  words,  a  central  agency  model  is  not 
necessarily  Incompatible  with  a  market 
model,  in  that  it  could  allow  that  model  to 
<^>erate.  However,  as  noted  earlier  In  this 
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presentation,  we  have  deliberately  developed 
two  extreme  and  clearly  distinct  cases  in 
order  to  best  illustrate  the  Issues  involved. 

There  Is  not  clear  analogy  that  would  rep- 
resent what  a  fully  C4>eratlng  central  plan- 
ning day  care  industry  would  look  like.  In 
general,  it  may  be  envisioned  as  a  centrally 
planned  system  governed  by  either  an  elected 
or  appointed  board,  or  a  combination.  In  an 
embryonic  way.  Head  Start  approximates  this 
Industry  form. 

Financing  a  centrally  planned  day  care  in- 
dustry would  consist  of  direct  financing  from 
the  federal  government  to  local  or  regional 
planning  agencies.  These  agencies  would,  In 
turn,  either  directly  operate  programs  or 
contract  for  the  provision  of  services  with 
quallfled  organizations. 

Parents  or  individual  consumers  would  not 
usually  have  direct  purchasing  power  but,  if 
eligible,  would  receive  child  care  services  if 
they  chose  to  enroll  their  child  In  a  program 
operated  or  contracted  by  the  central  plan- 
ning agency. 

Advantages  of  the  Centrally  Planned  Model 
A  number  of  advantages  are  usually  cited 
for  the  centrally  planned  form  of  delivery 
system.  The  most  important  are: 

1.  Such  a  system  would  allow  the  central 
agency  to  deal  directly  with  perceived  de- 
ficiencies in  purchasing  power  and  unmet 
demand.  If  the  agency  felt  that  a  certain 
group  of  people  in  a  certain  area  "deserves" 
more  child  care  but  was  not  receiving  it, 
the  agency  could  funnel  resources  into  that 
area  and  make  the  chosen  group  eligible  for 
the  resulting  services.  Also,  the  agency  could 
act  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities  and  thereby,  presumably  promote 
efficiency. 

2.  Centralized  planning  and  control  does 
not  rely  on  consumers  or  parents  to  make 
choices  they  are  unable  or  unprepared  to 
make.  Many  professionals  feel  that  the  con- 
sumers who  need  good  day  care  services  the 
most  are  the  least  likely  to  choose  them.  No 
generalization  can  be  made  concerning  the 
ability  of  low-income  parents  to  serve,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  their  children's  best 
interests;  however,  this  population  has  gen- 
erally less  education  and,  perhaps,  sophisti- 
cation in  the  mechanics  of  obtaining  services. 
Furthermore,  all  citizens  in  almost  all  situa- 
tions can  beneflt  from  both  collective  and 
expert  wisdom  in  making  decisions. 

3.  Consumer  "control"  or  representation  in 
the  agency  would  ensure  that  the  kind  of 
services  consumers  desire  would  be  provided. 
It  is  arg^ued  that  the  kind  of  decisions  made 
by  a  parent-controlled  agency  would  reflect 
the  collective  desires  and  wisdom  of  the 
group. 

Problems  virlth  the  Centrally  Planned  Model 
While  the  centrally  planned  model  may 
have  certain  advantages  over  the  market 
model,  it  also  creates  a  number  of  problems. 
The  basic  difference  betwen  the  two  ap- 
proaches is  that  the  price  mechanism  Is 
replaced  by  the  political  process  as  the  al- 
locator of  resources  in  the  centrally  planned 
model.  The  central  agency  must  know  and 
apply  the  appropriate  criteria  for  resource 
allocation.  Somehow,  "needs"  must  be  deter- 
mined; services  to  be  provided  must  be  pre- 
cisely defined  and  directed  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need;  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  pro- 
viders must  be  determined,  usually  on  the 
basis  of  negotiations  that  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  "fair  price";  and  the  eligible  popula- 
tion for  each  type  of  service  must  be  defined. 
When  shortages  or  surpluses  develop,  there 
is  no  automatic  means  to  adjust  the  system; 
political  pressure  would  have  to  take  its 
place.  Because  competition  is  eliminated,  the 
pressure  for  efficiency  is  also  seriously  re- 
duced. 

The  outcome  of  all  these  deflciencies  can 
be  a  system  that  mis-allocates  resources, 
uses  them  Inefficiently,  and  distributes  the 
resulting    products    In    an    arbitrary — aad 


therefore      probably     inequitable — manner. 
Some  of  the  major  problems  are: 

1.  The  potential  exists  for  the  central 
planning  agency  to  be  dominated  by  con- 
sumers, professionals,  governmental  officials, 
or  some  coalition  of  these  individual  who  can 
force  their  preferences  in  day  care  services  on 
all  consumers  in  the  area.  Additionally,  con- 
flicts or  stalemates  within  the  agency  could 
hinder  decision-making  and,  thereby,  the 
availability  of  quality  day  care  services. 

2.  Based  upon  the  decisions  of  one  board, 
day  care  services  will  tend  to  be  uniform; 
Innovation,  variations  and  diversity  of  serv- 
ices will  be  minimal.  The  uniformity  of  school 
programs  run  by  over  5.000  Independent 
school  districts  evidence  this  potential  prob- 
lem. 

3.  Centralized  planning  will  require  exten- 
sive administrative  machinery  and  staff, 
which  will  raise  costs.  In  addition,  monopolis- 
tic power  is  likely  to  raise  costs.  (Theoreti- 
cally, monopolies  or  central  planning  agen- 
cies can  reduce  costs  through  better  planning 
and  allocation  of  resources.  In  actual  practice 
this  rarely  if  ever  happens;  costs  usually 
increase. ) 

4.  The  day  care  Industry  may  be  more  sub- 
ject to  political  influences,  since  most  pro- 
posed central  planning  agencies  have  several 
politically  appointed  members. 

5.  Central  planning  agencies  tend  to  oper- 
ate all  their  own  programs  (like  training) 
and  thus  tend  to  be  inefficient,  since  other 
organizations  may  be  better  equipped  to 
carry  out  such  functions.  Central  planning 
agencies  tend  to  have  little  faith  In  the  ca- 
pability of  other  agencies;  they  tend  to  be- 
lieve "we  can  do  it  better  ourselves,"  without 
realizing  the  complexities  Involved.  Also, 
these  agencies  have  little  Incentive  to  econ- 
omize or  to  operate  efficiently,  since  they  are 
not  rewarded  for  doing  so. 

6.  Central  planning  models  tend  to  become 
inflexible  and  rigid  once  established,  since 
existing  programs,  facilities,  and  so  on.  tend 
to  be  retained;  thus  they  consume  resources 
that  could  be  used  to  develop  alternatives  to 
meet  changing  demand.  Failures  and  phase- 
outs  win  not  be  allowed  to  occur  naturally. 

5.4     An  analysis  of  existing  and  pending 
Federal  strategies  and  actions 

Certain  major  and  even  relatively  minor 
policy  decisions  by  the  federal  government 
with  regard  to  Its  strategies  and  actions  In 
day  care  can  and  will  be  a  powerful  Influence 
in  shaping  the  nature  and  type  of  day  care 
industry  that  will  develop.  As  Important  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  day  care  Indus- 
try as  the  amount  of  money  the  federal  gov- 
ernment decides  to  invest  or  spend  on  day 
care  will  be  the  way  in  which  the  money  will 
be  spent. 

The  federal  government  has  three  basic 
decision  areas  with  regard  to  federal  involve- 
ment in  day  care: 

1.  Purchasing  power  (operating  costs). 

2.  Key  resources  (facilities,  training,  and 
equipment) . 

3.  Performance  (quality)  control  or  regu- 
lation. 

Within  each  of  the  first  two  areas  the  fed- 
eral government  must  make  two  decisions: 

1.  How  much  money  it  will  Invest  In  each 
area. 

2.  Who  will  have  control  of  the  expendi- 
tures. 

(In  the  case  of  regulation  the  decisions  are. 
what  will  be  regulated  and  who  will  have 
authority  to  enforce  regulations.) 

The  essential  fact  Influencing  the  following 
analysis  Is  that  policy  decisions  and  actions 
that  tend  to  place  purchasing  and  decision- 
making power  In  the  hands  of  individual 
consumers  will  shape  the  Industry  toward  a 
market  model.  Policy  decisions  and  actions 
that  place  purchasing  power  and  decision- 
making authority  in  a  single  agency  will  tend 
to  shape  the  Industry  toward  a  centralized 
planning  and  controlled  industry. 


Actions  and  Strategies  Favoring  the  Com- 
petitive Market  Model. 
The  foUowtng  are  examples  of  legislative 
actions  or  policy  decisions  that  would  sig- 
nificantly help  shape  the  industry  toward  a 
market  industry. 

1.  Actions  to  provide  increased  consumer 
demand  through  the  provision  of  purchasing 
power: 

Income  disregards  for  the  cost  of  day  care 
services  (AFDC  program.  Opportunities  for 
Families  Program,  H.R.  1 ) ; 

Vendor  payments  for  day  care  services 
(AFDC  program); 

Vouchers  for  day  care  services  (such  as 
Food  Stamps): 

Opportunity  for  Families  Program  and 
Family  Assistance  Plan  (H.R.  1).  which  pro- 
vides money  for  day  care  for  public  assistance 
recipients  and  emphasizes  parental  choice: 
and 

Increased  tax  deductions  for  day  care  serv- 
ices (the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  and  prior  leg- 
islation). 

Tax  credits  for  day  care  services  (similar  to 
tax  credits  for  tuition  in  non -public  schools) . 

2.  Actions  to  stimulate  creation  of  new  pro- 
grams through  the  investment  of  public 
funds  for  start-up  costs,  such  as  construc- 
tion, renovation,  equipment,  and  technical 
assistance.  Most  of  the  major  proposed  day 
care  legislation  provides  for  key  resource  sup- 
port. Obviously  the  creation  of  facilities  and 
other  key  resources  are  of  t)enefit  under 
either  delivery  system  model.  Some  examples 
of  this  kind  of  assistance  include: 

The  Opportunities  for  Families  Program 
and  Family  Assistance  Plan  (H.R.  1).  which 
provides  specific  money  for  construction, 
training,  and  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretaries  of  HEW  and  Labor  how  to  spend 
a  large  pool  of  funds,  at  least  a  portion  of 
which  could  be  spent  for  the  creation  of  key 
resources: 

The  Child  Care  Corporation  concept  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Long  (but  not  reintroduced 
into  this  session  of  Congress  as  of  this  date) . 
which  has  as  a  primary  intent  the  stimula- 
tion of  key  resources  through  grants,  loans, 
mortgage  assistance,  and  other  financing  de- 
vices; 

These  programs  tend  to  be  oriented  towtird 
a  market  model  In  the  means  they  have  of 
making  funds  available  both  for  operations 
and  for  development.  (H.R.  1  does  contain 
provision  for  community  action  agencies  to 
control  the  operation  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices but  does  not  stress  this  feature.) 

The  comprehensive  child  development  ap- 
proaches, such  as  the  Nelson -Mondale  ap- 
proach (S.  3193)  and  the  Senator  Javits  ap- 
proach (S.  3228).  which  provide  the  substan- 
tial monies  for  key  resource  development  in 
the  forms  of  either  direct  development  by 
community  agencies  or  by  grants,  loans,  con- 
tracts, and  other  appropriate  financing  mech- 
anisms to  day  care  providers  and  developers. 

These  programs  are  geared  entirely  to  the 
central  planning  model  for  the  provision  of 
services  and  the  development  of  key  re- 
sources, but  are  not  incompatible  with  a  com- 
petitive market  model  in  their  basic  provision 
of  the  support  for  key  resource  development. 

3.  Actions  to  stimulate  competition  by  in- 
vesting or  permitting  more  than  one  type  of 
sponsor  or  program.  Some  of  the  major  pro- 
posed legislation  have  permitted  support  to  a 
diversity  of  sponsors,  including  both  public 
and  private,  profit  and  non-profit,  day  care 
and  child  development: 

H.R.  1  and  the  corporation  Idea  permit  such 
diversity,  In  that  no  centralized  authority  is 
required  except  at  the  federal  level: 

The  comprehensive  child  development  ap- 
proaches are  less  likely  to  promote  such  di- 
versity since  all  providers  must  operate  at  the 
sufferance  of  local  central  planning  authori- 
ties with  fixed,  and  presumably  limited,  goals 
and  approaches  (assuming  the  providers  wish 
to  be  a  part  of  the  federally  subsidized  in- 
dustry) . 

4.  Actions  to  simplify  regulations  and  per- 
mit a  diversity  of  programs  to  operate: 
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The  HEW  national  conference  on  standards 
to  simplify  in  general  and  relax  standards  for 
facilities  and  personnel; 

Federal  authority  to  override  state  laws  In- 
hibiting the  day  care  Industry; 

Technical  assistance  to  states  in  the  devel- 
opment of  standards. 

Actions  and  Strategies  Hindering  the  Com- 
petitive Market  Model. 

The  following  legislative  actions  and  strate- 
gies will  tend  to  severely  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  a  market-oriented  system  providing 
for  diversity  of  services  and  parental  choice: 

1.  Actions  that  toould  create  central  plan- 
ning authorities  and  day  care. 

All  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment bills,  which  reqviire  the  use  of  the  cen- 
tral planning  authority  ai:id  prime  sponsor- 
ship approach: 

The  Head  Start  Program  (Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Section  222 
(a)  ( 1 ) ,  which  operates  only  through  a  cen- 
tra] planning  agency,  but  not  necessarily 
with  substantial  governmental  control  or 
sponsorship. 

2.  Actions  that  ivould  limit  federal  finan- 
cial support  to  only  selected  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  agencies  (mainly  excluding 
the  private- for-profit  providers)  : 

The  comprehensive  child  development  bills 
excUide  from  federal  financial  support  private 
for-profit  organizations,  reducing  the  innova- 
tions and  technology  that  may  be  brought 
Into  the  industry  and  precluding  firms  from 
offering  services  that  may  not  otherwise  be 
provided. 

3.  Action  that  impose  ideal  or  "optimum" 
standards  or  limit  the  types  of  care  provided. 

All  of  the  pending  legislative  proi>osaIs 
either  contain  standards  or  direct  that  such 
standards  be  developed  soon  after  enactment. 
No  direction  regarding  the  severity  or  free- 
dom of  such  standards  are  generally  imposed. 
Care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  stand- 
ards will  allow  the  operation  of  a  variety  of 
types  of  day  care  providers  under  any  delivery 
system. 

The  1968  Interagency  Day  Care  Standards 
are  a  good  example  of  the  failure  of  imprac- 
tical guidelines  to  be  enforced. 

4.  Actions  that  could  impose  restrictions 
on  what  day  care  services  a  parent  can  utilize 
tDith  his  purchasing  power. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development  ap- 
proach has  the  potential  to  restrict  the  tjrpes 
of  day  care  services  available.  Obviously,  the 
parent  can  only  make  use  of  the  services  that 
the  central  planning  agency  either  operates 
or  authorizes. 

Vendor  payments  under  Title  IV-A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  the  potential  to  re- 
strict parental  choice  in  the  event  any  con- 
ditions are  imposed  regarding  authorized 
vendors. 

Any  licensing  or  standards  that  are  so  re- 
strictive as  to  prohibit  certain  providers  that 
parents  otherwise  might  use,  substitutes  the 
standards  of  others  for  parental  choice. 

Actions  and  Strategies  Favoring  a  Central- 
ized Planning  Industry  Model. 

In  contrast  to  legislative  actions  that 
would  help  promote  a  market  oriented  indus- 
try, numerous  proposed  legislative  actions 
that  significantly  favor  the  development  of  a 
centrally  planned  industry.  The  following  are 
examples : 

1.  Actions  that  would  create  central  plan- 
ning agencies  with  decision-making  power: 

All  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment bills  require  the  use  of  the  central 
planning  authority  and  prime-sponsorship 
approach. 

The  Head  Start  Program  [Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Section 
222(a)  (1)1  operates  only  through  a  central 
planning  agency. 

2.  Actions  that  provide  purchasing  power 
{operating  money)  and  authority  only  to 
central  planning  agencies  to  operate  or  pur- 
chase day  care  {as  approved  to  providing  it 
to  parents) : 


The  Comprehensive  Child  Development  ap- 
proach. 

The  Head  Start  approach. 

Any  community  action  or  parent-con- 
trolled requirement. 

3.  Actions  that  would  limit  what  services 
parents  could  purchase. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development  ap- 
proach has  the  potential  to  restrict,  the  types 
of  day  care  services  provided.  Obvioxisly  the 
parent  can  only  make  use  of  the  services 
which  the  central  planning  agency  either  op- 
erates or  authorizes. 

Vendor  payments  under  Title  IV-A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  has  the  potential  to  re- 
strict parental  choice  in  the  event  standards 
are  imposed  regarding  authorized  vendors. 

Any  licensing  or  standards  which  are  so  re- 
strictive as  to  prohibit  certain  providers 
which  parents  otherwise  might  use,  sub- 
stitutes the  standards  of  others  for  parental 
choice. 

5.5  Conclusions  and  recommendations  for  the 
nature  of  Federal  involvement  in  the  de- 
livery of  day  care  services 
While  we  remain  neutral  on  the  policy  de- 
cision of  whether  or  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  increase  its  Involvement  in  day 
care  services,  we  definitely  recommend  that, 
if  the  decision  is  made  to  increase  the  level 
of  involvement,  that  the  Increased  involve- 
ment take  place  through  the  following  pro- 
grams : 

1.  a  program  of  vouchers  to  place  purchas- 
ing power  for  day  care  sei^ices  under  the 
control  of  and  at  the  discretion  of  eligible 
parents; 

2.  a  program  o<  key-resovirce  development, 
primarily  operating  through  community  de- 
velopment agencies. 

The  use  of  a  Voucher  System  for  the  Fed- 
eral Support  for  the  Payment  of  Day  Care 
Services. 

The  provision  of  purchasing  power  to  the 
consumer  may  be  accomplished  through  a 
variety  of  mechanisms — vouchers,  vendor 
payments,  income  disregard,  tax  credits,  and 
tax  deductions.  Competing  arguments  sug- 
gest the  advisabUity  of  each.  The  decision  to 
recommend  the  use  of  vouchers  is  based  on 
three  conclusions: 

1.  Income  disregards,  tax  credits,  and  tax 
deductions  are  regressive  in  nature  and  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  only  by  persons  with 
sufficient  income  or  tax  liabilities  to  make  use 
of  these  devices: 

2.  Vendor  payments  seem  often  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  related  standards  or  conditions 
imposed  upon  eligible  vendors  and,  hence, 
tend  to  limit  a  free-choice  system. 

3.  Of  all  the  available  payment  mecha- 
nisms the  voucher  Imposes  the  fewest  con- 
straints and  affords  the  greatest  choice  and 
ease  of  purchase  of  senrlces  to  the  consumer. 

The  specific  payment  device,  however,  is 
not  the  primary  point  In  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  significant  recommendation  regard- 
ing a  voucher  system  is  that  the  market 
model,  as  discussed  earlier,  be  followed  in 
federal  policy  for  the  actual  provision  and 
operation  of  basic  day  care  services.  The  evi- 
dence presented  earlier  in  this  report  is 
relevant  to  this  recommendation  in  at  least 
the  following  ways: 

1.  Little  is  known  reg^arding  what  services 
are  needed  or  what  services  are  best  for  chil- 
dren; no  ideal  prototype  for  day  care  exists. 

2.  Parent  preferences  are  diverse  and  not 
well  known. 

3.  The  majority  of  welfare  mothers  now 
work  and  pay  something  for  day  care  services 
but  families  would  benefit  from  additional 
day  care  purchasing  power. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
recommendation  to  follow  the  market  model 
for  the  provision  of  services  appears  Justi- 
fied upon  the  following  grounds. 

1.  A  market  industry  will  allow  for  the 
maximum  freedom  of  choice  by  parents  in  se- 
lecting and  using  day  care  services,  and  the 


maximum  variety  of  types  of  day  care  serv- 
ices. 

2.  A  market  industry  will  have  the  flexibU- 
Ity  to  allow  the  day  care  to  develop  and  will 
place  few  barriers  in  the  path  of  emerging 
and  evolving  patterns  of  day  care  and  child 
development,  whUe  a  central  planning  model 
will  tend  to  establish  and  preserve  a  system. 

3.  A  market  industry  will  tend  to  produce 
the  required  day  care  services  at  a  lower  cost, 
since  each  service  must  attract  consumers  to 
stay  in  business;  hence  efficiency  in  the  pro- 
vision of  desired  services  would  be  rewarded. 

4.  A  market  industry  wUl  minimize  federal 
involvement  in  and  standardization  of  the 
direct  operating  details  of  day  care  services, 
but  it  will  still  allow  the  federal  authority  a 
policy  and  decision  role. 

Key  Resource  Development  Primarily 
Through  Community  Development  Agen- 
cies.— Key  resource  development,  in  this 
context,  means  the  provision  of  funds  for 
planning,  technical  assistance,  start-up  costs, 
facilities,  staff  training,  and  so  on.  The  rec- 
ontunended  key  resource  development  pro- 
gram is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  com- 
petitive market  model.  Many  industries  have 
received  governmental  subsidies  and  stim- 
ulation. The  recommendation  of  this  pro- 
gram merely  takes  into  account  the  reality  of 
the  fact  that  pure  market  forces  to  not  al- 
ways operate  freely  to  develop  adequate  sup- 
ply to  meet  demand  in  an  equitable  manner. 
More  specifically,  supplying  vouchers  above — 
and  thus  greatly  stimulating  demand — will, 
in  the  short-run,  make  the  current  supply 
of  day  care  insufficient.  The  prices  charged 
for  services  will  Increase;  centers  will  com- 
pete (for  example,  for  directors)  and  thereby 
force  salaries  beyond  normal  limits.  The  re- 
sult wUl  be  that  the  true  value  of  the  vouch- 
er (at  any  level)  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced. 

Hence,  a  program  of  key  resources  is  nec- 
essary to  help  the  market  adjust  to  the  new 
demand  levels,  without  inflating  prices  un- 
necessarily. The  logic  of  this  recommenda- 
tion especially  prevails  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  increase  substantially  the  demand  upon 
an  industry,  when  past  experience  indicates 
that  competitive  industries  have  limited  abil- 
ity to  respond  rapidly  to  extreme  change. 

Another  important  reason  for  providing  a 
key  resource  program  is  to  help  promote  a 
diversity  of  services  by  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  enter  the  Industry. 
Limiting  entry  into  the  day  care  market  to 
only  those  organizations  or  groups  who  have 
sufficient  capital  skill  and  experience  will  ex- 
clude many  community  groups  or  minority 
organizations  from  providing  services, 
though  parents  may  want  Just  those  types  of 
services  the  community  or  minority  groups 
might  provide. 

In  the  long-run,  the  recommendation  for 
a  key  resource  development  program  antic- 
ipates that  in  certain  geographical  areas, 
under  certain  economic  conditions,  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  special  population 
groups,  and  to  otherwise  ensure  adequate 
provision  of  day  care  services,  an  additional 
development  program  is  advisable. 

A  key  resource  program  will  facilitate  the 
entry  of  new  providers  into  the  day  care 
market  and  promote  services  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  possible  and  assure  adequate 
day  care  In  areas  of  special  need.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  key  resource  money  Is 
for  initial  entry  only.  After  establLshlng  the 
services,  the  provider  must  be  able  to  at- 
tract consumers  on  the  "open  market"  Just 
as  any  other  provider  would. 

It  must  be  anticipated  that  some  providers 
applying  for  and  receiving  key  resources  for 
initial  start-up  will  eventually  fall.  Undoubt- 
edly, some  will  misjudge  the  desirability  of 
the  service  they  int«nd  to  provide  and  will 
not  be  able  to  stay  in  biisiness.  Such  pro- 
viders must  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness— Just  as  will  providers  who  have  not  re- 
ceived key  resource  support. 
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The  development  of  key  resources  need  not 
be  lodged  in  community  development  agen- 
cies for  any  inherent  reason.  Obviously,  a  fed- 
eral agency  or  a  state  agency  could  be  given 
the  responsibility  for  developing  resources  for 
an  emerging  day  care  industry.  On  balance, 
however,  this  recommendation  takes  into  ac- 
count a  variety  of  considerations  that  tend  to 
indicate  the  policy  of  establishing  a  prefer- 
ence for  community  development  agencies, 
broadly  representative  of  the  community,  to 
carry  out  the  function  of  key  resource  devel- 
opment. The  rationale  behind  this  recom- 
mendation Includes  the  following  points: 

1.  Key  resource  development  will  take  place 
only  under  the  special  circumstances  noted 
above.  Knowledge  of  particular  local  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  special  need  is  most  likely 
to  be  present  in  a  group  representative  of  the 
community  involved.  It  can  generally  be  as- 
sumed that  the  more  centralized  the  author- 
ity becomes,  the  less  attuned  that  authority 
is  likely  to  be  to  special  and  unusual  situa- 
tions occurring  at  the  local  level. 

2.  Key  resource  development  will  take  place 
only  when  normal  market  operations  have 
failed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  day 
care  services.  The  logical  assumption  follows 
that  something  more  than  Individual  buying 
power  is  required.  The  decision  to  develop  a 
particular  type  of  resource  or  facility,  in  most 
instances,  will  affect  more  than  a  given  in- 
dividual. Collective  wisdom  and  decision- 
making regarding  such  development  seems 
appropriate,  therefore,  by  the  group  repre- 
sentiiig  the  collective  interests  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
earlier  comments  regarding  becoming  too 
centralized  and,  thereby,  making  the  collec- 
tive decision  unresponsive  to  local  special 
needs  also  applies  to  this  point  and  favors 
the  local  conununlty  model. 

3.  Placing  key  resource  development  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  other  than  providers  and 
(q>erators  of  day  care  services  provides  an  ad- 
ditional check  against  a  provider-dominated 
industry,  possible  exploitation  of  the  con- 
sumer by  the  industry,  and  the  development 
of  universally  low-quality  care  in  a  particular 
area.  This  extra  safeguard  is  particularly  rele- 
vant In  the  areas  of  special  need  in  which 
key  resource  development  would  be  under- 
taken. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  most  Important  ele- 
ment of  this  recommendation  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  capacity  for  the  development 
of  key  resources.  The  recommendation  for 
preference  to  community  development  agen- 
cies in  this  function  is  based  on  a  balance  of 
the  relevant  factors  Involved,  but  Is  not 
thereby  made  a  necessity  of  the  program.  In 
fact  the  program  contemplates  key  resource 
development  support  through  other  means, 
if  community  groups  do  not  respond  to  the 
opportunity.  Key  resource  development  is  an 
Important  adjunct  to  the  market  model  to 
ensure  against  any  inadequacies  that  might 
arise  in  that  system. 

5.6  The  impact  of  pending  legislation  upon 
the  delivery  of  day  care  services 

Any  of  the  major  legislation  regarding  day 
care  and  child  development  pending  before 
Congress  would  significantly  increase  the 
demand  for  day  care,  the  amount  of  day  care 
offered,  and  the  federal  role  in  day  care  Fed- 
eral involvement  at  this  level  undoubtedly, 
will  be  the  primary  source  shaping  the  future 
of  the  developing  day  care  industry. 

By  applying  the  principles  contained  In 
this  chapter  to  the  approches  found  in  pend- 
ing day  care  legislation,  and  by  using  some  of 
the  knowledge  of  past  experience  in  day  care 
contained  in  this  report,  tentative  predic- 
tions or  probabilities  concerning  the  future  of 
the  day  care  industry  can  be  ventured.  For 
example,  the  various  comprehensive  child 
development  proposals  currently  pending 
contain  delivery  systems  that  are  virtually 
central  planning  model  In  themselves.  The 
welfare  reform  measures  contained  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971  call  less 


conclusively  for  the  central  planning  model, 
although  Administration  sources  have  indi- 
cated that  substantial  use  of  a  central  plan- 
ning model  for  the  delivery  of  day  care  serv- 
ices is  contemplated.  The  comprehensive 
child  development  approaches  have  the  ad- 
ditional philosophy,  if  not  adequate  resources 
at  the  moment,  for  the  immediate  provision 
of  comprehensive  child  development  serv- 
ices primarily  in  day  care  settings  with  em- 
phasis   on    the    example    of    Head    Start. 

Presumably,  the  characteristics  of  a  cen- 
trally planned  Industry,  as  discussed  earlier, 
can  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  one  of  the  comprehensive  child 
development  bills.  However,  with  the  priori- 
ties for  economically  disadvantaged  children 
and  children  of  working  parents,  plus  the  em- 
phasis in  the  Administration's  welfare-re- 
form package  on  children  of  working  parents, 
the  opportunities  for  selectivity  and  compre- 
hensiveness may  be  reduced  in  practice.  Also, 
the  central  planning  model  under  any  pro- 
posal has  the  potential — but  In  the  past  not 
the  propensity — to  steer  a  course  different 
from  the  provision  of  highly  uniform,  cen- 
trally located  services. 

In  spite  of  the  priorities  contained  in  the 
various  pending  legislation,  the  central  plan- 
ning agency  will  be  faced  with  allocation 
problems. 

These  possibilities  or  probabilities  appear 
to  apply  equally  in  the  event  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Administration's  welfare -reform 
package,  should  the  Administration  decide  to 
move  to  the  heavy  use  of  a  central  planning 
model  for  the  provision  of  child  care  services. 
Under  this  legislation,  however,  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  selective,  highly  developmental 
service  system  Is  virtually  eliminated,  in 
terms  of  both  philosophy  and  limited  re- 
sources. This  legislative  program  has  a  greater 
potential  for  steering  away  from  the  central 
planning  model.  To  the  extent  day  care  under 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971 
manages  to  avoid  central  planning,  a  greater 
likelihood  exists  that  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  market  model,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
advantages, might  be  realized. 

As  indicated  earlier,  a  key  adjunct  to  the 
operation  of  the  market  model  is  a  program 
for  key  resource  development.  This  pending 
legislation  may  not  adequately  meet  this 
need;  the  exact  need  for  added  key  resources 
for  the  day  care  industry  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. Certain  funds  for  construction,  research, 
and  such,  would  be  available  under  this  pro- 
posed program.  However,  latent  demand  may 
go  unmet  without  sufficient  funds  or  a  suf- 
ficient system  to  uncover  special  needs  of 
special  areas  and  populations.  Similarly,  the 
entry  into  the  industry  of  certain  kinds  of 
providers  may  be  effectively  prevented  un- 
less the  necessary  start-up  costs,  loans,  and 
other  resource  development  mechanisms  are 
adequately  provided. 

These  considerations  are  but  a  few  of  the 
predictions  that  could  be  made.  Neverthe- 
less, they  appear  to  constitute  the  major  im- 
pacts that  might  occur  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  some  of  the  pending  legislation. 
The  general  tendency  towards  the  central 
planning  model  is  clearly  Indicated.  The  prin- 
ciples enunciated  earlier  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  model  can 
be  assumed  to  be  likely  results.  Movement 
of  any  of  these  proposals  toward  the  market 
model  would  garner  at  least  some  of  the 
advantages  of  that  system. 

6.0  IMPLEMENTATION 

Our  recommendations  concerning  federal 
expansion  in  the  field  of  day  care  are  neu- 
tral; and  we  favor,  for  the  present,  only  re- 
search and  development  In  the  field  of  child 
development.  In  this  report  we  suggest  and 
discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  alternatives  available  to  the  federal 
government  regarding  further  Involvement 
in  day  care,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  basic  policy  questions.  Such  decisions. 


whether  or  not  to  launch  a  new  or  expanded 
day  care  program  and  what  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  such  a  program  might  be,  must 
be  made  by  the  federal  government. 

The  recommendations  for  implementation 
that  we  make  in  this  section  will  be  applica- 
ble only  when  the  basic  policy  questions 
have  been  decided.  We  present  these  recom- 
mendatlors  for  implementation  to  complete 
the  potential  usefulness  of  the  report  should 
the  federal  government  proceed  in  the  areas 
of  day  care  and  child  development  programs; 
our  extended  discussion  Is  not  an  indication 
of  a  recommended  policy  decision  regarding 
day  care.  Our  recommendations  concerning 
the  implementation  of  a  program  of  research 
and  development  in  child  development  con- 
cern only  that  program;  we  make  no  rec- 
ommendations regarding  any  other  form  of 
federal  involvement  in  child  development  at 
this    time. 

In  section  6.1  we  present  the  guidelines 
for  legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would  bring 
into  being  a  day  care  and  child  development 
program  in  a  manner  we  would  recommend 
should  the  federal  government  decide  to 
expand  its  Involvement  in  these  areas.  In 
section  6.2  we  present  alternative  forms  of 
implementation  of  the  proposals  through 
suggested  amendments  and  modifications  of 
the  pending  day  care  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1971  and  pending  child  development  bills. 

In  the  following  presentations  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  essential  elements  of  our  pro- 
posed program  and  modification  of  other 
pending  pieces  of  legislation.  In  doing  so, 
we  hope  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
materials  by  presenting  our  implementa- 
tion reconunendatlons  in  substantial  detail. 
This  attempt,  however,  does  not  reach  the 
proportions  of  technical  legislative  draft- 
manshlp.  The  reasons  for  many  of  the  guide- 
lines are  self-evident.  In  instances  where  ex- 
planation is  thought  to  be  useful  or  neces- 
sary, statements  of  rationale  are  provided. 

The  Objectives  of  the  Recommended  Pro- 
gram.— The  recommendations  of  the  Policy 
Studies  Group  have  been  set  forth  In  sub- 
stantial detail  In  the  preceding  portions  of 
tills  reptort.  For  the  purposes  of  summation 
and  organization,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
major  proposals  of  the  research  Is  presented 
here. 

The  first  major  proposal  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  for  the  provision  of  work- 
related  basic  child  care  primarily  through 
the  use  of  a  federally  administered  voucher 
payment  system.  The  program  would  be 
housed  In  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.'  The  program  would  be 
designed  to  serve  the  children  of  parents 
on  welfare  and  the  working  poor  and  near 
poor  who  are  participating  in  work-training 
or  employment  or  related  activities.  A  vouch- 
er system  would  be  utilized  to  build  a  de- 
livery system  characterized  by  two  major 
features:  a  maximum  of  parental  choice  and 
the  maximum  development  of  a  competitive 
industry  that  would  involve  both  profit  and 
not-for-profit  providers.  « 

Tlie  second  basic  proposal  would  establish 
a  program  for  the  development  of  key  re- 
sources and  technical  assistance  for  day  care 
providers.  This  program  would  also  be 
housed  In  the  Department  of  Labor  or  that 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare*  and 
would  concern  work-related  day  care.  The 
program  would  develop  such  key  resources 
as,  for  example,  facilities  and  staff,  when 
geographic,  social,  economic,  or  other  con- 
ditions indicate  a  need  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  an  adequate  system  of  day 
care  services.  In  this  development  phase  of 
the  overall  system,  preference  would  be  given 
to  community  groups  seeking  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  the  day 
care  industry  in  under-served  areas  and  for 
under-served  population  groups.  These  com- 
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munity  groups  or  councils  could  be  com- 
posed of  parents,  Interested  citizens,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  other  appropriate  parties. 
It  would  be  mandatory  that  the  group  be 
composed  of  a  majority  of  parents.  The  use 
of  such  resources,  however,  would  still  be  up 
to  the  voluntary  selection  of  parents  through 
the  expenditure  of  vouchers.  In  no  event 
would  these  community  groups  be  Involved 
with  the  actual  provision  of  day  care  serv- 
ices, only  in  the  development  of  resources. 

The  day  care  thus  provided  would  be  de- 
signed to  replace  all  work-related  day  care 
currently  provided  under,  or  to  be  provided 
through,  the  APDC  program,  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, the  recently  enacted  Talmadge  Amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  pend- 
ing Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971, 
and  the  pending  comprehensive  child  dev- 
elopment bills.  Our  proposals,  however,  are 
not  directed  at  the  existing  system  for  the 
provision  of  non-work-related  day  care.  (For 
example,  our  suggestion  that  child  care  serv- 
ices under  the  APDC  program  be  repealed 
does  not  refer  to  special  day  care  pro- 
vided by  welfare  agencies  that  are  unrelated 
to  work  training,  employment,  and  related 
activities.  For  another  example,  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1971, 
our  recommended  program  would  not  change 
the  day  care  provided  through  the  "Family 
Assistance  Plan"  for  welfare  recipients  who 
would  not  be  required  to  register  or  accept 
training  and  employment:  our  proposals 
would  affect  only  those  individuals  required 
by  the  "Opportunities  for  Families  Program" 
to  register  and  accept  training  and  employ- 
ment and  those  employed  near-poor  with  in- 
comes up  to  $8,000  per  year.) 

The  third  essential  recommendation  would 
establish  a  legislatively  mandated  Office  of 
Child  Development.  This  office  would  engage 
In  a  substantial  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  projects,  as  well 
as  in  experimental  and  evaluation  programs, 
in  a  variety  of  areas  of  inquiry  related  to  day 
care  and  child  development.  The  broad  pur- 
pose of  this  research  would  be  to  answer  the 
multitude  of  important  questions  that  mxist 
be  answered  prior  to  the  development,  enact- 
ment, and  implementation  of  a  nationwide 
comprehensive  child  development  program. 
This  office  would  appear,  logically — but  not 
necessarily — to  be  part  (or  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare). 

The  program  would  be  substituted  for  the 
existing  Head  Start  Xerogram,  but  with  im- 
portant distinctions:  The  new  program 
would  consider  a  variety  of  delivery  sys- 
tems, variations  in  program  content,  alter- 
native settings,  and  methods  of  child  devel- 
opment. The  program  would  attempt  to  build 
on  the  early  efforts  of  Head  Start  and  simi- 
lar child  development  programs,  but  in  no 
way  would  be  obligated  to  accept  the  fea- 
tures of  those  programs. 

Legislative  Scenarios. — Three  basic  legisla- 
tive strategies  can  be  considered  for  the  even- 
tual enactment  and  Implementation  of  our 
Policies  Study  Group  reconunendatlons.  The 
advisability  of  each  of  these  strategies  will 
have  to  be  evaluated  against  the  political  and 
legislative  environment  of  the  given  moment. 

The  first  approach  would  be  to  seek  the  in- 
troduction and  passage  of  a  bill,  as  yet  to 
be  written,  conforming  to  the  legislative 
guides  presented  in  the  section  6.1.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  could  be  sought 
either  prior  to  the  enactment  of  pend- 
ing child  care  legislation  or  in  addition 
to,  or  replacement  of,  any  current  or  future 
laws. 

The  second  strategy  Involves  the  pending 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1971  (H.R. 
1) .  The  reconunendatlons  Implicit  In  the  leg- 
islative guidelines  presented  in  6.1  could,  If 
technically  completed,  replace  the  current 
work-related  child  care  provisions  of  HJt.  1. 
We  know  that  a  total  Incorporation  of  our 
recommendations  may  not  be  feasible  or  de- 
sirable; we  provide  In  section  6.2  recommend- 


ed modifications  and  additions  to  H.R.  1  that 
wotdd  include  our  proposals  in  that  welfare- 
reform  package.  Of  course,  the  option  exists 
at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  1  In  its 
current  form  to  enact  legislation  repealing 
the  work-related  child  care  provisions  of  that 
law  and  replacing  them  with  provisions  sim- 
ilar to  our  recommendations. 

The  third  legislative  strategy  (also  present- 
ed in  6.2)  would  be  the  possible  modification 
of  one  or  more  of  the  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment bills  pending  in  Congress.  This  op- 
tion presents  less  flexibility  because  the  pro- 
posed comprehensive  programs  have  less  in 
common  with  our  recommendations.  Never- 
theless, the  proposed  modifications  and  addi- 
tions would  improve  the  current  comprehen- 
sive approaches  and  would  adequately  incor- 
porate our  principal  recommendations  for  a 
child  care  and  child  development  Industry. 
In  the  instance  of  this  strategy,  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant that  modifications  be  made  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  pending  legislation;  a  dif- 
ferent coiirse  of  action  from  the  one  proposed 
here  would  rapidly  be  pursued  upon  passage 
of  one  of  the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment bills. 

6.1  Legislative  guidelines  for  a  recommended 
Federal  day  care  and  child  development 
prograra 
Title  I:  A  program  for  the  Provision  of 

Work-Related  Basic  Child  Care  and  the  Use 

of  a  Voucher  System. 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor (hereinafter  the  Secretary)  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  basic  day  care  to  all  chil- 
dren younger  than  15  years  of  age  in  need  of 
such  care  due  to  the  participation  of  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  of  such  children  in  work 
training  or  employment  if  such  family  quali- 
fies for  income  maintenance  assistance  under 
federal  law  or  qualifies  as  "near  poor,"  as  de- 
fined herein. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  program,  "near 
poor"  shall  mean  all  families  with  Incomes  of 
less  than  $8,000  per  year. 

RatioTiale:  This-^dc^i^ll^ion  was  selected  as 
an  estimate  for  the  piirposes  of  analysis  of 
costs,  fee  schedules,  and  so  on,  and  should 
not  be  considered  a  firm  specification. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  appropriate  ex- 
isting or  new  agency  to  administer  the  basic 
day  care  program  established  herein. 

4.  Adequate  day  care  under  this  program 
must  ensure  the  protection,  safety  and  well- 
being  of  children. 

Rationale:  The  Policy  Studies  Group  rec- 
ommendations separate  the  function  of  the 
provision  and  development  of  basic  day  care 
services  from  the  provision  of  more  compre- 
hensive child  development,  the  latter  to  be 
provided  through  a  substantial  research  and 
demonstration  program.  The  two  programs 
will  not  necessarily  operate  in  isolation  but 
the  required  responsibility  in  the  basic 
voucher  program  extends  only  to  adequate 
care. 

5.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
to  Issue  and  redeem  vouchers  for  the  pay- 
ment of  day  care  services,  in  conformance 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

6.  Vouchers  for  day  care  services  In  an 
amount  up  to  $400  per  child  per  year  shall 
be  made  available  to  eligible  parents;  the 
Secretary  may  redeem  these  vouchers  only 
for  day  care  services  provided  for  a  fixed  fee 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $400  per  child  per  year. 

Rationale:  A  policy  decision  regarding 
voucher  amounts  must  be  made  among  the 
alternatives  analyzed  In  prior  sections  of 
this  report.  This  amount  is  used  here  because 
it  represents  a  minimum  meaningful  amount 
'for  day  care  services,  but  it  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  recommendation  of  the  Policy 
Studies  Group.  Cost-plus  charges  are  ex- 
cluded because  they  tend  to  be  Infiationary 
and  to  inhibit  a  competitive  market. 

7.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  develc^  a  schedule  of  reasonable 
allowable  fixed  fee  charges  for  day  care  based 


upon  such  considerations  as  average  costs 
In  geographic  areas  or  economic  areas,  pat- 
terns of  provision  of  day  care,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  provider  to  the  parent  or  child, 
and  other  determinants  of  the  economic  re- 
lationships among  the  parties;  and  to  utilize 
such  cost  schedules  in  the  determination  of 
the  amounts  of  vouchers  for  distribution  and 
redemption. 

Rationale:  Varying  prices  according  to  geo- 
graphic regions,  economic  conditions,  and  so 
on  will  help  to  stimulate  the  industry  and 
ensure  the  provision  of  adequate  child  care. 
The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  ensure 
equality  in  buying  power. 

8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  but  not  re- 
quired, to  develop  a  sliding  scale  for  the  value 
of  vouchers  distributed  dependent  upon  such 
considerations  as  the  Income  of  the  family, 
the  number  of  children  in  the  family,  and 
other  considerations  of  equity  between  and 
among  participants  in  this  program. 

Rationale:  A  correctly  designed  sliding  fee 
scale  will  minimize  "notch  effects"  and  other 
Inequities  in  payment  for  day  care  services. 
The  details  of  this  schedule  must  take  Into 
account  budget  restrictions,  economic  condi- 
tions, and  other  variables  that  may  change 
over  a  period  of  time  and  to  which  a  fee 
schedule  must  adapt.  The  Policy  Studies 
Group  tentatively  has  suggested,  as  a  point 
of  reference,  vouchers  of  $400  per  preschool 
child  for  families  with  incomes  up  to  $3,999 
per  year;  $200  per  preschool  child  for  families 
with  Incomes  up  to  $5,999  per  year;  and  $100 
per  preschool  child  for  families  with  Incomes 
up  to  $7,999  per  year;  lesser  amounts  would 
be  allowed  for  school-age  day  care.  Decisions 
regarding  the  amounts  of  voucher  and  slid- 
Ing-scale  payments  or  contributions  must  be 
made  by  policy  makers  and  administrators, 
and  our  tentative  suggestions  are  not  In- 
tended as  recommendations. 

9.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority, 
in  specific  cases  where  good  cause  has  been 
shown  for  such  variance  in  order  to  protect 
the  well-being  of  the  child  or  children  in- 
volved, or  to  prevent  fraud,  to  Institute  other 
forms  of  payment  for  day  care  as  he  may 
deem  apprt^rlate;  these  forms  of  payment 
should  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  vendor 
payments,  third-party  control  of  vouchers, 
and  so  on.  Such  alternative  forms  of  pay- 
ment shall  not  exceed  amounts  in  excess  of 
those  authorized  for  voucher  payments. 

Rationale:  The  intent  of  this  provision  Is 
to  provide  authority  to  the  Secretary,  similar 
to  that  granted  under  the  current  welfare 
system,  to  make  protective  arrangements  In 
cases  of  misuse  or  fraudulent  use  of  vouchers. 
The  authority  to  Interfere  with  the  voucher 
system  for  other  recusons  is  not  granted,  nor 
is  the  Secretary  g;ranted  the  authority  to  use 
other  systems  in  lieu  of  the  voucher  system 
except  as  would  be  stipulated  by  this  provi- 
sion or  In  connection  with  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  under  Title  m  of  this 
proposal. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  l>e  authorized  to 
make  special  monies  available,  through  in- 
creased payment  amounts,  not  to  exceed  a 
25%  Increase  in  the  maxlmiun  voucher 
amounts,  when  necessary  to  ensure  the  avail- 
ability of  day  care  that  adequately  meets  the 
basic  needs  of  children  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  bUlngual  families,  and  children 
with  physical,  mental  and  emotional  prob- 
lems requiring  special  attention  in  the  day 
care  setting. 

Rationale:  The  principle  of  equity  under- 
lying this  proposal  requires  similarity  of 
treatment  to  children  in  like  circumstances. 
That  principle  Is  not  violated,  and  the  needs 
of  children  are  best  served,  by  recognizing 
that  some  children  will  require  extra  help 
Just  to  receive  equal  care.  The  authorization 
is  not  intended  to  allow  entrance  into  the 
child  development  area  but  only  to  provide 
remedial  assistance  in  the  form  of  special 
transportation,  special  persoimel,  and  so  on. 
which  will  allow  children  with  special  needs 
to  participate  in  the  basic  day  care  program. 
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11.  Vouchers  shall  be  Issued  to  eligible  par- 
ents to  be  used  for  the  payment  for  day  care 
services  selected  at  the  sole  discretion  of  such 
parents:  except  that  parents  may  not  redeem 
vouchers  for  day  care  provided  by  themselves 
for  their  own  children,  nor  for  reciprocal  day 
care  provided  to  avoid  this  exception.  This 
exception  shall  not  apply  to  parents  who  are 
employees  of  day  care  centers  in  which  the 
parent  has  no  financial  equity. 

Rationale:  Parental  choice  is  one  goal  of 
this  program,  but  a  child-allowance  or  in- 
crease in  basic  welfare  grant  levels  through 
the  use  of  vouchers  is  not  Intended.  Thus, 
this  provision  is  designed  to  preclude  par- 
ents from  claiming  to  operate  as  family  care 
providers  for  their  own  children,  redeeming 
their  own  vouchers,  and  effectively  Increas- 
ing their  grant  level  without  altering  their 
work-related  circumstances.  If  a  policy  of 
child  allowances  or  increases  in  grant  levels 
is  to  be  accomplished,  it  should  be  done  di- 
rectly and  equitably.  The  trading  of  child 
care  responsibilities  in  order  to  cash  vouchers 
should  likewise  be  avoided.  The  same  con- 
siderations do  not  apply  when  the  parent  is 
a  bona  fide  employee  of  a  center  in  which 
the  parent  has  no  financial  equity  and  which 
redeems  that  parent's  voucher. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  not  interfere  with 
parenthal  discretion  except  upon  the  receipt 
of  substantial  evidence  that  Intervention  is 
required  to  protect  the  physical,  mental,  or 
emotional  well-being  of  the  child  or  children 
involved,  or  to  prevent  fraud. 

13.  No  parent  shall  be  required  to  use  cur- 
rent or  future  publicly  owned  or  operated 
day  care  facilities  or  programs. 

14.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  available  to  this  pro- 
gram child  care  facilities  and  other  fhild 
care  assets  which  have  been  developed  under 
his  control  and  jurisdiction  and  are  no  long- 
er required  to  meet  HEW  child  care  responsl- 
bUltles. 

Rationale:  As  with  all  of  these  points 
parental  choice  is  the  primary  principle  in- 
sured. Existing  HEW  and  other  public  facili- 
ties and  programs  should  not  be  retained 
in  violation  of  this  principle  but  certainly 
should  be  used  when  meeting  a  demand. 

15.  Parents  have  the  option  to  use  vouch- 
ers for  the  payment  of  day  care  services  in 
both  licensed  facilities  and  facilities  for 
which  no  licensing  controls  are  Imposed, 
except  that  a  specific  provider  or  facility  may 
be  declared  by  the  Secretary  as  Ineligible 
for  the  redemption  of  vouchers  under  this 
program  when  such  declaration  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
well-being  of  a  child  or  children. 

Rationale:  Prior  approval  of  all  providers 
appears  Impractical  at  present.  However,  a 
regular  system  of  quality  assurance  should 
be  instituted.  When  inadequate  providers 
emerge,  mechanisms  should  exist  to  prevent 
their  continued  participation  In  the  program. 

16.  All  public  and  private,  profit  and  non- 
profit Individuals,  agencies  and  organizations 
are  eligible  providers  of  day  care  services. 

17.  The  Secretary  must  establish  proce- 
dures in  connection  with  work  registration 
and  the  distribution  of  vouchers,  and  as  be 
may  otherwise  determine,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  complete  information  to  parents  re- 
garding available  alternative  day  care  serv- 
ices in  the  community  and  the  rights  of  the 
parents  to  the  use  of  and  choice  among  such 
services. 

Rationale:  Free  choice  by  parents  requires 
Information  regarding  alternative  choices 
and  rights  surrounding  the  exercise  of 
choice. 

18.  The  Secretary  shall  make  maximum 
use  of  state  and  local  Department  of  Labor 
agencies  currently  In  existence  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  collection  of  vouchers  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  Information. 

19.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate procedures  to  ensure  against  the 
fraudulent  redemption  of  vouchers  through 


periodic  and  sample  visits  to  day  care  facili- 
ties; he  should  place  particular  emphasis 
upon  visits  to  unlicensed  providers. 

Title  II:  Key  Resource  Development  and 
Technical  Assistance  for  Day  Care. 

1.  The  Secretary  shall  make  special  fimds 
available  through  either  or  both  grants  and 
loans  and,  through  such  other  means  as  the 
Secretary  at  his  discretion  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, to  assist  the  development  of  key 
resources  when  special  needs  of  various  tar- 
get populations,  special  geographic  areas,  or 
special  economic  and  related  considerations 
necessitate  such  assistance. 

Rationale:  The  effect  of  this  program  would 
be  to  establish  a  network  of  "Day  Care  De- 
velopment Councils"  throughout  the  nation 
to  ensure  the  evolution  of  a  child  care  indus- 
try that  would  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  eligible  children  and  the  purposes  of  a 
developing  program.  The  purpose  of  the  key- 
resource  development  supplement  to  the 
market-industry  model  is  to  assist  and  as- 
sure adequate  supply  when  special  condi- 
tions prevent  the  usual  rules  of  supply  and 
demand  from  operating.  The  Intent  is  not  to 
build  a  universal  system  to  supply  providers 
with  federal  day  care  resources. 

2.  Assistance  with  key  resources  shall  not 
be  provided  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  private  or  other  public  funds  are  not 
available  to  meet  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  day  care  hidustry  in  the  location 
Indicated. 

3.  "Key  resources"  under  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  planning,  technical 
assistance,  staff  training  and  development, 
facilities  Including  construction  and  rental, 
equipment  and  materials,  start-up  costs,  and 
related  items. 

Rationale:  When  a  market  system  does  not 
respond  to  the  demands  and  choices  of  in- 
dividual demands,  the  Secretary  will  need 
assistance  at  the  local  level  to  determine 
and  understand  the  special  needs  that  must 
be  met  to  assure  the  delivery  of  adequate 
day  care  in  the  area.  Local  groups  under  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
provide,  can  best  determine  and  meet  the 
resource  needs  of  the  community. 

4.  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  next  fol- 
lowing provision,  may  accept  applications 
and  provide  funding  for  key  resources  from 
any  public  or  private  not-for-profit  agency 
or  organization;  but  no  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization receiving  key-resource  develop- 
ment shall  be  an  operator  or  provider  of  day 
care  services. 

5.  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference,  both 
nationally  and  when  competing  applications 
for  a  particular  location  are  present,  to 
the  community  development  group  that  the 
Secretary  deems  most  likely  to  refiect  the 
wants  and  needs  for  key  resources  in  under- 
served  areas  and  within  under-served  popu- 
lation groups. 

6.  The  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall  es- 
tablish the  requirements  for  qualified  com- 
munity development  groups  that  shall  in- 
clude at  least  the  following:  representation 
of  a  population  area  of  a  mlnimiun  of  100.- 
000;  a  majority,  within  the  group,  of  parents 
using  or  likely  to  use  the  child  care  services 
provided  under  this  program;  a  group  that 
is  widely  representative  of  the  racial,  ethnic, 
economic,  and  social  makeup  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  requiring  key  resource  develop- 
ment; some  expertise  within  the  group  or 
available  to  the  group  to  carry  out  the  plan- 
ning and  other  responsibilities  which  might 
be  entrusted  to  it  under  this  program. 

7.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
to  reject  all  applications  for  key  resource 
development  in  an  area  and  to  provide  key 
resource  development  directly  when  accord- 
ing to  criteria  the  Secretary  shall  establish, 
the  best  needs  of  the  area  would  not  be  met 
by  any  existing  applicant. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  not  engage  in  the  di- 
rect operation  or  provision  of  day  care  serv- 
ices, but  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority 


to  Increase  the  value  of  vouchers,  the  avail- 
ability of  key  resource  fundings,  and  pro- 
vide other  Incentives  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  day  care  In  locations  and  sit- 
uations encountering  maldistribution  of  serv- 
ices. 

9.  In  providing  staff  and  sUff  training 
through  key  resource  development  the  Sec- 
retary si:  all  place  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  elderly, 
the  younger  population,  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  parents  of  children  par- 
ticipating In  the  day  care  program. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  proceed  to  recover 
return  on  loans  of  money,  equipment,  facil- 
ities, or  other  goods  when  such  items  have 
been  exchanged  on  a  loan  basis;  but  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  no  other  provision  for  the 
partial  or  total  matching  of  funds  or  other 
goods  by  any  state  or  local  governmental  body 
or  any  public  or  private  provider  of  day  care. 

11.  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  ksy  re- 
source program,  provide  research  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  state  and  local  regulatory 
agencies  regarding  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  day  care  and  child  development 
licensing  and  standards. 

12.  Notwithstanding  any  state  law  or  regu- 
lation to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  authority  to  implement  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  legislation.  State 
law  and  regulation  that  does  not  interfere 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation shall  govern  the  operation  and  de- 
velopment of  all  day  care  and  child  develop- 
ment services. 

Rationale:  State  standards,  regulations,  li- 
censing, and  other  controls,  can  provide  val- 
uable assistance  to  a  federal  program.  Sub- 
stantial barriers  at  the  state  level  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  federal  goals  and  purposes  should 
yield  to  the  higher  federal  authority  present 
in  this  situation,  according  to  the  normal 
principles  of  federal-state  relations.  This  is- 
sue and  authority  is  complex  in  nature  and, 
as  a  matter  of  pKilicy  and  administration, 
must  be  meticulously  specified  and  clarified 
in  final  legislative  language. 

Title  III:  Research,  Development,  Demon- 
stration, uTid  Evaluation  in  Child  Develop- 
tnent. 

1.  There  shall  be  established  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an 
office  to  t>e  known  as  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  OCD)'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  research,  development, 
demonstration  and  experimental  projects, 
and  evaluation  in  the  areas  of  child  care  and 
child  development. 

Rationale:  This  office  shall  carry  out  only 
research  and  demonstration;  the  purpose  of 
the  effort  is  to  answer  questions  prior  to  a 
comprehensive  child  development  program, 
not  to  institute  such  a  program. 

2.  OCD  through  the  provision  of  grants, 
loans,  and  other  appropriate  financing  mech- 
anisms, shall  fund  special  projects  designed 
to  expand  knowledge  concerning  the  meth- 
ods, administration,  substance,  and  need  for 
child  development. 

3.  OCD  shall  not  fund  any  project  that  does 
not  contain  a  substantial  element  of  re- 
search, or  development,  or  demonstration,  or 
experimentation,  or  evaluation. 

4.  Parent  or  community  involvement  in 
such  projects  Is  to  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged for  the  purposes  of  experimenta- 
tion, research,  and  development  but  shall  not 
be  required.  J 

5.  Children  in  families  who  are  not  poor 
or  near  poor  and  children  In  families  with 
non-working  parents  may  be  Included  by 
OCD  for  participation  on  a  voluntary  basis 
when  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  program,  provided  that  the  parents  of 
such  children  be  required  to  pay  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  services  so  received. 

6.  The  participation  of  pso^nts  or  children 
in  any  such  project  must  be  on  a  strictly 
voluntary    basis    without    any    interference 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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with  the  parents'  exercise  of  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  day  care  for  their  children  or  In 
their  right  to  receive  vouchers  In  preference 
to  other  payment  mechanisms. 

7.  OCD  shall  have  the  authority  to  con- 
duct research  through  the  use  of  Its  own  staff 
or  by  grant  or  contract  with  any  government, 
al  or  non-governmental  agency  or  organiza- 
tion. 

8.  OCD  may  receive,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  permission  to  In- 
crease or  decrease  voucher  amounts  or  the 
amounts  of  other  payment  mechanisms,  and 
to  exempt  certain  providers  from  key  re- 
source development  and  other  regulations 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  OCD  proj- 
ects; but  In  no  event  shall  such  variance 
be  sought  under  circumstances  that  may 
endanger  the  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
well-being  of  a  child  or  children  Involved. 

9.  Appropriate  areas  of  research  and  other 
authorized  activities  for  the  projects  of  OCD 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
at  least  the  following: 

Alternative  delivery  systems  for  child  de- 
velopment services  that  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  day  care  setting; 

Benefit/cost  analysis  of  alternative  day 
care  and  child  development  settings  and  ar- 
rangements; 

Substantive  inquiries  into  the  areas  of 
social  and  cognitive  effects  upon  children 
from  various  day  care  and  child  develop- 
ment programs; 

The  appropriateness  of  day  care  and  other 
child  development  settings  for  the  provision 
of  health  and  nutritional  services; 

The  accumulation  and  dissemination  of 
existing  knowledge  regarding  health,  nutri- 
tional, educational,  and  other  problems  of 
children; 

The  development  of  methods  for  the  en- 
forcement of  quality  assurance  in  day  care 
and  child  development  services; 

The  effects  of  parental  education  on  child 
development; 

The  alternative  uses  and  values  of  parent 
participation  In  planning  and  operating  day 
care  and  child  development  programs; 

Methods  of  training  and  developing  staff 
for  day  care  and  child  development  pro- 
grams; 

The  ability  and  reliability  of  consumer 
versus  professional  choice  in  matters  related 
to  day  care  and  child  development; 

The  development  of  descriptors  or  Indi- 
cators of  children's  needs  according  to  their 
family  characteristics; 

Methods  of  producing  and  disseminating 
Information  to  parents  regarding  child  care, 
child  development,  family  planning,  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

10.  On  or  before  June  30,  1974,  OCD  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  • 
and  Welfare;  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  the 
President;  and  the  Congress  a  report  that 
shall  describe  the  results  and  findings  of  Its 
research,  development,  demonstration,  ex- 
perimental and  evaluation  efforts,  and  pre- 
sent recommendations  regarding  federal  pol- 
icy and  programs  in  day  care  and  child  de- 
velopment specifically  Including  findngs  and 
recommendations  regarding : 

The  effectiveness  of  alternative  delivery 
systems  for  day  care  and  child  development; 

The  feasibility  and  advisability  of  extend- 
ing day  care  and  child  development  vouchers 
to  additional  income  groups  and  non-work- 
ing parents; 

The  effectiveness  of  child  development  serv- 
ices provided  in  the  day  care  settings. 

Title  IV:  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

1.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
the  appropriation  for  Title  I  of  this  legisla- 
tion shall  be  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

2.  The  approprlaton  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  for  Title  II  of  this  legis- 


lation shall  be  $75  million,  plus  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  guarantee  mortgages 
and  loans  up  to  a  value  of  $50  nUlllon. 

3.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  for  "Htle  in  of  this  legis- 
lation shall  be  $360  mlllon. 

4.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
the  approprlaton  for  Title  I  of  this  legislation 
shall  be  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

5.  No  new  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1974,  for  Title 
II  of  this  legislation,  but  unused  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  title  In  the  previous  fis- 
cal year  may  be  expended. 

6.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  for  Title  III  of  this 
legislation  shall  be  $360  million. 

Rationale:  To  be  consistent  wtlh  a  uni- 
versal voucher  system  for  the  eligible  popula- 
tion, the  appropriations  for  Title  I  must  be 
open-ended.  In  the  analysis  of  the  Day  Care 
Policy  Studies  Group  an  estimated  $863  mil- 
lion per  year  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
vouchers  to  the  currently  eligible  population 
(we  must  emphasize,  however,  that  this  es- 
timate is  based  upon  minimum  voucher 
amounts  that  we  suggest  only  as  reference 
points).  The  appropriation  for  Title  II  Is,  in 
fact,  a  two-year  appropriation  designed  to 
ensure  a  flexible  key  resource  development 
program.  For  example,  the  first  year  should 
not  be  limited  to  planning  If  some  construc- 
tion might  already  be  deemed  advisable.  The 
entire  two-year  amount  reflects  an  estima- 
tion of  the  cost  of  providing  needed  key  re- 
sources to  the  entire  population.  The  total 
amount  is  the  sum  of  the  following  specific 
estimates : 

Planning  and  technical  assistance,  $25  mil- 
lion; 

Facilities,  $75  million  (plus  funds  to  guar- 
antee loans  and  mortgages  up  to  $50  mil- 
lion); 

Training,  $25  million; 

Equipment  and  start-up  costs,  $25  million. 

The  Title  III  appropriation  approximates 
the  current  Head  Start  budget  plus  the  cur- 
rent research  funds  available  to  the  existing 
Office  of  Child  Development;  the  two  budg- 
ets have  been  combined  only  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  budget  for  the  research 
and  demonstration  program  presented  In  this 
proposal. 

7.  The  child  care  and  child  development 
provisions  of  Title  IV-A  and  IV-C  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  amended,  are  repealed 
to  the  extent  they  Involve  families  Involved 
in  working-training,  employment,  and  re- 
lated activity  programs. 

8.  The  provisions  of  this  legislation  shall 
In  no  way  Interfere  with  current  Title  IV 
programs  for  day  care  and  child  develop- 
ment for  families  not  required  to  register 
or  participate  In  work-training  or  employ- 
ment or  other  related  activities. 

9.  The  Head  Start  program,  Economic  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Section 
222(a)(1)  Is  repealed. 

6.2  Recommended  m.odifications  and  addi- 
tions to  the  child  care  provisions  of  major 
pending  legislation 

Social  security  Amendments  of  1971  {H.R. 
1 ) . — As  discussed  earlier,  there  are  a  number 
of  legislative  options  for  the  Incorporation 
of  proposals  Into  the  eventual  HJl.  1  pro- 
gram. A  bill  Incorporating  our  recommenda- 
tions could  be  amended,  in  total,  into  H.R.  1 
In  place  of  the  current  work-related  day 
care  provisions  contained  therein.  If  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1  pass  Intact,  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  report  could  be  enacted  at  a 
later  date,  to  replace  such  provisions  as  en- 
acted. 

Again  two  important  points  need  emphasis. 
First,  the  focxis  of  o\>r  recommendations  Is 
upon  work-related  day  care.  Consequently, 
the  recommendations  deal  with  the  day  care 


provisions  of  the  Opportunities  for  Families 
f>rogram  and  treat  the  provision  of  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  only  to  the  extent  that 
tbey  affect  work-related  programs.  Second, 
our  discussion  attempts  to  treat  only  the 
essential  or  key  features  of  ovir  proposals 
in  contrast  to  the  H.R.  1  legislation.  Com- 
plete legislative  proposals  or  amendments 
require  additional  drafting. 

The  comparison  Is  presented  In  sectlon- 
by-aoctlon  analysis  and  comment.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  recommended  modifications 
will  be  apparent  In  relation  to  the  more 
comprehensive  guidelines  already  presented 
in  this  chapter. 

WORK-RELATED  DAT  CAKE  COMPONENTS  OF  H.R.   1 
AND    DISCUSSION    OF    MODIFICATIONS 

1.  Under  H.R.  1,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
child  care  services  for  Individuals  required 
to  register  for  work  and  training  under  the 
OFF  program.  The  care  contemplated  Is  ade- 
quate protective  and  safe  care,  but  not  com- 
prehensive developmental  services. 

Discussion :  This  provision  conforms  to  the 
Policy  Studies  Group  (PSG)  recommendation 
for  the  lodging  of  the  work-related  child  care 
program  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  PSG 
recommends  this  procedure  whether  or  not 
mandatory  work  requirements  exist.  Similar- 
ly, the  level  and  content  of  the  required  care 
conforms  to  the  PSG  proposals.  PSG  would 
recommend  that  a  specific  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  be  designated  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  provision  of  basic  child 
care  and  other  related  matters  which  will  be 
subsequently  dlsctissed. 

2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  arrange 
for  and'  purchase  day  care  from  any  source 
with  a  priority  for  the  utilization  of  facilities 
developed  by  the  Department  of  HEW.  Where 
HEW  facilities  are  not  available,  the  Secre- 
tary may  procure  day  care  from  any  public  or 
private  source. 

Discussion:  Regarding  these  provisions, 
PSG  would  make  several  recommended 
amendments.  First,  a  voucher  system  should 
be  established  as  the  priority  means  for  ar- 
ranging and  purchasing  child  care.  The  use 
of  HEW  facilities  should  not  Interfere  with 
the  free  choice  of  parents  nor  the  free  oper- 
ation of  a  developing  competitive  Industry. 
In  other  words,  federal  facilities,  like  any 
other  private  or  public  facilities.  If  unwanted, 
should  be  phased  out  of  operation.  These 
facilities  certainly  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  use  and  for  use  by  the 
research  and  development  arm  of  the  total 
child  care  program.  All  public  and  private 
agencies  or  other  persons  are  approplrate  pro- 
viders of  day  care  services  under  H.R.  1  and 
PSG  guidelines. 

3..  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  prohibited 
from  using  funds  for  the  construction  of 
facilities.  $50  mfTlion  Is  specifically  author- 
ized to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  the  purpose 
of  construclton  of  facilities. 

Discussion:  While  construction  Is  a  pro- 
hibited activity  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
presumably  the  remaining  functions  of  key 
resources  development  are  available  to  HIM. 
PSG  recommends  that  the  construction  au- 
thority and  a  more  substantial  bulk  of  funds 
for  the  entire  key  resource  development  pro- 
gram be  lodged  In  the  same  office  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  payment 
mechanisms  for  child  care.  The  key  resource 
program  should  explicitly  be  made  a  separate 
program  with  Its  functions  explicitly  listed 
in  the  legislation  and  with  separate  appro- 
priations for  Its  operation. 

4.  The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to 
operate  the  child  care  program  through 
oommtinlty  groups  appointed  by  impropriate 
local  officials.  To  the  extent  approprla>te,  the 
Secretary  Is  to  provide  school- aged  child 
care  through  local  educatlo<nal  agencies. 
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Discussion:  PSO  recommends  that  the 
function  of  these  community  groups  be  lim- 
ited to  the  development  of  key  resources.  The 
attempt  to  develop  a  competitive  child 
care  industry  through  the  primary  vehicle 
of  a  voucher  system  Is  Incompatible  with  a 
council-type,  local  authoritarian  control  over 
the  actual  delivery  of  child  care  services. 
PSG  recommendations  also  suggest  that  these 
provisions  should  be  modified  to  eliminate 
the  preferences  for  officially  designated  cen- 
tral groups  and  local  education  agencies. 
These  groui>s  should  be  allowed  to  apply  com- 
petitively for  designation  as  local,  key-re- 
Bource-development  community  agencies. 

5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  devise 
and  implement  a  sliding  fee  scale.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  further  required  to  substitute  an  In- 
come-dlsregaird  procedure  for  reimbursement 
for  child  care  services  to  the  working  welfare 
population. 

Discussion :  The  development  of  sliding  fee 
scales  oonfonns  to  PSG  proposed  program. 
The  use  of  Income-disregard  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  direct  voucher  payments  should  be 
eliminated,  except  In  regard  to  experimental 
programs.  The  Income-disregard  as  a  means 
of  payment  has  maximum  and  minimum  In- 
come limits;  this  makes  It  an  Inadequate  pro- 
vision for  certain  family  groups.  Similarly, 
the  possibility  of  delays  in  the  reimburse- 
ment of  Income-disregard  can  result  in  the 
unavailability  or  Inadequacy  of  day  care 
under  certain  circumstances. 

6.  At  least  50%  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Secretary  are  to  be  expended  according 
to  a  formula  based  upon  the  number  of 
mothers  registered  In  various  states. 

Discussion:  PSO  reccmunends  that  once  a 
voucher  system  has  been  installed  Into  this 
program,  such  things  as  formulas  of  this 
nature  will  not  be  required.  A  voucher  sys- 
tem necessarily  distributes  funds  among 
states  or  regions  according  to  the  number  of 
parents  in  work  and  training.  The  number  of 
persons  registered  for  work  does  not  conform 
to  the  number  of  persons  In  need  of  child 
care  due  to  their  Involvement  in  work  train- 
ing employment,  and  related  activities.  Ad- 
ditionally, no  limit  Is  placed  on  the  price 
that  the  Secretary  should  or  could  pay  for 
child  care  services.  The  Secretary  should  be 
given  authority  to  pay  up  to  $400  per  year 
per  child  for  day  care,  except  under  unusual 
circumstances  where  additional  payments  are 
necessary  to  take  Into  account  the  special 
needs  of  certain  population  groups,  and  for 
experimental  purposes. 

7.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry  on 
a  small  program  research  and  development. 

Discussion:  PSO  recommends  that  a  small 
program  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  the  child  care  provisions  of 
H.R.  1  be  amended  in  a  manner  Including 
both  the  Opportunities  for  Families  Program 
and  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  establish 
In  HEW  an  Office  of  Child  Development.  This 
office  will  carry  out  a  large-scale  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  experimentation, 
and  evaluation  program  In  the  areas  of  child 
care  and  child  development.  This  program 
would  replace  the  existing  Head  Start  pro- 
gram with  a  broader  experimental  approach 
to  a  wide  variety  of  operational  means  and 
methods  for  providing  child  development  on 
a  national  scale. 

8.  $700  million  Is  appropriated  for  the 
provision  of  all  day  care  services  (under  both 
the  Opportunities  for  Families  Program  and 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan)  with  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  allocated  specifically  for 
construction. 

Discussion:  PSO  recommends  that  the  leg- 
islation be  amended  to  authorize  specifically 
that  three  separate  activities  be  funded  In 
their  first  two  years  of  operation.  The 
amounts  of  such  appropriations,  the  ration- 


ale by  which  they  were  estimated,  and  the 
specific  estimated  allocations  can  be  found 
at  the  end  of  section  6.1. 

Recommended  Modifications  and  Additions 
to  Pending  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Legislation. 

Legislation  has  recently  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  proposing  national  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs.  Many 
of  these  proposed  bills  are  similar  to  the 
comprehensive  child  development  programs 
considered  In  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
One  bill  eventually  passed  Congress  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972  (S. 
3193)  recently  Introduced  by  Senators  Nelson 
and  Mondale  contains  a  proposed  compre- 
hensive child  development  program.  Senator 
Javlts  has  introduced  a  separate  comprehen- 
sive chUd  development  bUl  (S.  3228).  All  of 
these  bills  are  very  slmlliar  even  to  the  extent 
of  much  Identical  language,  as  are  a  num)>er 
of  bills  In  the  House  of  Representative^ 

The  "comprehensive  child  development" 
legislation  Is  substantially  different  from  our 
proposed  approach  to  the  operation  of  day 
care  and  child  development  programs.  As 
demonstrated  below,  the  contemplated  ac- 
tivities In  the  areas  of  resource  development 
and  research  and  experimentation  are  more 
compatible.  Because  of  the  substantial  dif- 
ferences of  approach  In  some  areas,  the 
strategy  of  suggesting  legislative  modifica- 
tions and  amendments  must  be  pursued  prior 
to  enactment,  since  following  enactment  a 
program  substantially  at  variance  with  our 
recommendations  would  rapidly  develop. 

The  description  below  sets  forth  key  pro- 
visions generally  contained  In  comprehensive 
child  care  bills  and  constrasts  them  to  our 
guidelines.  In  the  same  manner  as  used  in 
an  analysis  of  H.R.  1.  The  same  caution 
would  likewise  apply:  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  present  a  technically  complete  legis- 
lative draft  or  analysis. 

COMPONENTS  OF  PENDING  COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  LEGISLATION  AND  DISCTTSSION 
OF   MODIFICATIONS 

1.  The  comprehensive  bills  generally  place 
responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  child  care  and 
child  development  In  an  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment In  HEW. 

Discussion:  This  office  should  have  au- 
thority only  for  a  substantial  research  and 
development  program  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  a  massive  child  development  program. 
PSO  recommends  that  work-related  day  care 
be  transferred  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  where  the  work-registrants 
will  be  located,  and  that  non-work-related 
day  care  not  be  part  of  any  presently  enacted 
program,  but  be  left  In  the  Department  of 
HEW  and  currently  existing  programs  such 
as  Title  IV-A. 

2.  The  comprehensive  approach  stresses 
the  need  of  all  children  for  child  care  and 
development  services  with  preliminary  em- 
phMis  and  priority  given  to  certain  racial 
and  economic  groups,  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  of  working  parents,  and 
preschool  children. 

Discussion:  In  practice  this  approach  may 
not  differ  substantially  from  the  emphasis 
PSO  recommends.  However,  these  provisions 
should  be  amended  to  Indicate  that  emphasis 
and  priority  shall  be  given  to  the  children  of 
working  welfare  parents  and  near-welfare 
parents,  with  special  emphasis  and  funding 
available  to  special  target  group  populations 
having  unusual  needs.  Since  PSO  recom- 
mendations primarily  relate  to  basic  day  care, 
with  child  development  services  to  be  devel- 
oped through  a  research  and  experimentation 
program,  no  emphasis  on  preschool  children 
should  be  Included. 

3.  Under  these  proposals,  both  operational 
and  resource  development  would  be  carried 


on  by  local  child  care  council  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  a  governmental  body,  or  combina- 
tion of  governmental  bodies,  as  prime  spon- 
sors. These  councils  would  represent  popula- 
tion groups  of  25,000  (Javlts)  or  50,000  (Nel- 
son-Mondale ) .  These  councils,  through  plan- 
ning, development,  and  operations,  would 
control  all  aspects  of  federally  supported  day 
care  and  child  development  in  a  location.  The 
areas  of  activities  of  these  groups  both  in 
terms  of  content  and  function  are  extremely 
comprehensive . 

Discussion:  The  provisions  relating  to  these 
councils  should  be  amended  to  limit  their 
function  to  the  development  of  key  resources 
for  a  day  care  industry  in  their  location. 
These  councils,  broadly  representative  of  the 
community,  should  be  released  from  neces- 
sarily being  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  and  necessarily  being  com- 
prised of  a  large  number  of  public  officials. 
The  size  of  the  representative  population 
should  be  amended  to  100,000.  Any  authority 
to  directly  provide  day  care  child  develop- 
ment services  should  be  deleted.  The  au- 
thority to  provide  basic  day  care  services 
should  be  granted  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  will  Implement  the  services 
through  a  voucher  mechanism. 

4.  States  are  required  to  provide  central 
planning  and  coordination  services  and  per- 
mitted to  act  as  prime  sponsors  In  Instances 
where  smaller  governmental  units  have  not 
assumed  that  role. 

Discussion :  Any  mandatory  or  preferential 
role  for  states  should  be  eliminated.  States 
and  other  units  of  government  could  be  key- 
resource  developers  in  the  event  that,  in 
competition  with  other  applicants,  designa- 
tion of  such  governmental  units  or  the 
councils  that  they  support,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary. 

5.  The  first  year  of  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  limited  to  $100  mUllon  in 
planning  and  set-up  costs.  A  research  and 
demonstration  component  Is  built  Into  these 
programs  for  subsequent  years. 

Discussion:  These  functions  should  be  di- 
vided among  key-resources  developers  and 
an  Office  of  ChUd  Development  In  HEW. 
Planning  and  technical  assistance  would  be 
carried  out  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  key  resource  development  councils.  The 
research  and  demonstration  component  in 
OCD  should  be"  substantially  Increased  to 
replace  the  current  Head  Start  Program  In 
operating  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
development  of  experimental  programs  de- 
signed to  lead  eventually  to  recommenda- 
tions for  a  national  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment program.  The  operational  aspects 
of  a  basic  day  care  system  should  not  be 
delayed  during  a  one-year  planning  phase. 

6.  Funding  priorities  are  established  for 
certain  minority  groups  and  funding  among 
states  and  prime  sponsors  would  be  based 
on  percentages  of  such  populations  along 
Mrlth  percentages  of  the  economically  de- 
prived, the  number  of  working  mothers,  and 
BO  on. 

Discussion:  PSO  agrees  with  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  need  for  or  advisability 
of  such  funding  priorities,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  In  connection  with  the 
program  and  projects  of  the  recommended 
OCD.  In  regard  to  the  provision  of  basic  day 
care  services,  the  proposed  voucher  system,  if 
incorporated  Into  this  legislation,  would  nec- 
essarily distribute  the  funding  for  work-re- 
lated day  care  to  the  appropriate  parents. 
The  key  resource  development  program  con- 
tained In  the  recommendations,  If  Imple- 
mented through  this  legislation,  would  take 
into  account  these  same  priorities. 

7.  The  comprehensive  child  development 
legislation  provides  that  families  receiving 
any  amount  of  welfare  subsidies  shall  have  no 
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charge  for  day  care  and  child  development 
services,  while  families  exceeding  the  welfare 
breakoff  point  shall  pay  for  services  on  a 
sliding  fee  scale  up  to  a  maximum  Income 
of  $6,900. 

Discussion:  PSG  recommendations  place 
these  decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  PSG  recommends  that  a  sliding  fee 
scale  be  established. 

8.  The  various  alternatives  of  this  type 
of  legislation  provide  $100  million  for  plan- 
ning in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  operation,  and 
$1.2  to  $1.5  million  for  the  provision  of 
services  In  the  second  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

Discussion:  PSG  recommends  that  the  leg- 
islation be  amended  to  authorize  specifically 
that  three  separate  activities  be  funded  in 
their  first  two  years  of  operation.  The 
amounts,  rationale,  and  specific  estimates  of 
such  appropriations  are  presented  at  the  end 
of  section*.!. 

note:  chapter  one 

Vote  1 — Day  Care:  Solution  to  the  Welfare 
Problem? 

Gilbert  Steiner  states  In  relation  to  one 
social  force,  the  welfare  problem,  ".  .  .  after 
a  few  years  It  will  Inevitably  be  discovered 
that  work  training  and  day  care  have  had 
little  effect  on  the  number  of  welfare  de- 
pendents and  no  depressing  effect  on  public 
relief  costs  .  .  .  the  more  realistic  approach 
would  be  to  .  .  .  reject  continued  fantasiz- 


ing about  day  care  and  welfare  as  miracle 
cures."  (Steiner,  1971.) 

notes:  chapter  2 

Note  1 — Status  of  the  Day  Care  Industry 

The  primary  sources  of  data  for  this  chap- 
ter are  two  national  surveys,  Child  Care  Ar- 
rangements of  Working  Mothers  in  the 
United  States  (Ix)w  and  Spindler.  1968)  and 
Day  Care  Survey — 1970  (1971).  The  first  re- 
ports a  special  census  survey  of  working 
mothers  undertaken  early  in  1965.  Questions 
were  asked  nationwide  in  sample  households 
in  which  the  mother  had  worked  at  least  27 
v/eeks  during  1964  and  who  had  at  least  one 
child  under  14  years  old  living  at  home. 

Day  Care  Suriey — 1970  was  the  first  na- 
tional study  of  existing  day  care  provisions. 

This  survey  provided  extensive  informa- 
tion about  day  care  centers  and  the  arrange- 
ments utilized  by  families  with  annual  in- 
comes under  $8,000  and  at  least  one  child 
under  9. 

Both  of  these  studies  also  have  limitations. 
The  data  presented  in  Child  Care  Arrange- 
ments of  Working  Mothers  in  the  United 
States  is  now  seven  years  old.  The  Day  Care 
Surrey — 1970  does  not  include  data  for  fam- 
ily day  care  homes  comparable  to  that  for 
centers  nor  Information  about  arrangements 
utilized  by  families  with  annual  incomes 
above  $8,000.  Also,  the  sample  size  was  small 
and  Inferences,  espyecially  for  subgroups  of 
the  populations,  must  be  made  with  caution. 


JVote  2 — Day  Care  Expenditures  and   Their 
Sources 

To  obtain  a  general  picture  of  the  amount 
of  money  spent  annually  for  child  care, 
estimates  of  the  expenditures  by  working 
mot.hers  were  added  to  estimated  federal  ex- 
penditures. Estimates  of  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  mothers  was  determined  by 
estimating  expenditures  of  working  mo<thers 
for  care  in  1965,  $975,725,000  and  inflating 
this  by  20%  to  take  account  of  the  Increased 
numbers  of  mothers  working  in  1970.  The 
estimated  1970  total  is  $1,167,270,000. 
Note  3 — Revenue  from  Day  Care 

Estimated  based  on  .7%  of  $220  million, 
total  annual  revenues  for  proprietary  centers 
and  34.5%  of  total  revenues  $320  million  for 
nonprofit  centers,  these  figures  are  $1,540,000 
and  $110,400,000  totaling  $111,940,000  of  the 
$229  million  annual  federal  expenditure. 
Note  4 — Estimated  Annual  Per  Child  Costs  of 

Child  Care  Services  {preschool  and  school 

age) 

See  Tables  N4a  and  N4b  on  following  pages. 
JVote  5 — Variations  in  Cost  Estimates 

Estimates  of  day  care  costs  may  reflect 
two  biases.  Some  estimates  may  be  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  Inclusion  of  all  child  develop- 
mental services  on  theory  that  these  are  re- 
quired for  the  adequate  care  of  children, 
especially  disadvantaged  children. 


TABLE  N4a.-ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PER  CHILD  COSTS  OF  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES  (PRESCHOOL) 


Service  level 


Family  day  care 

Cente 

r 

OCD 

OCD 

OCD 

Comprehen- 

OCD 

Comprehen- 

OCD                child 

sive  child 

OCD 

child 

sive  child 

revised           develop- 

develop- 

Survey 

revised 

develop- 

develop- 

minimum '               ment ' 

ment  s 

minimum ' 

minimum  > 

ment  » 

ment' 

Staff: 


Child  care: 

1:6  children 

l:Schildien 

1:4  children 

1:15  children.... 

1:10  children 

3'iO  children.... 

4:1S  children... 
Secretarv-bookeeper. 

1:100  childien.. 

1*7  children... 
Janitor 

1:100  children... 


1615 


$880 


tl.lOO 


(•). 


$380. 


$595 


None 


$1,045 


80 


38 


40 


60 


None 


38 


40 


1:67  children. 

Cooks  and  aides... 

1:50  children.. 

1:40  children. 


60 


None 


76 


114 


(•) 


Social  service. 

1:150  children 

1:100  children.. -. 

Community,  social  s^vice,  health,  or  parent  aide. 

2:100  children 

Special  resource - 

Personnel  (psychology,  art  music,  consultants,  etc.). 
Supervision 

1:100  children 


None 


None 


44 


65 


66 


65 


None 


44 


45 


None 


20 


264 


20 


120 


None 


80 


2:100  children. 


160 


3:100  children 

Facilities  and  utilities: 

Rental 

Reimbursement — 

Food,  meals,  snacks,  kitchen  supplies: 

1  meal,  2  snacks - 

2  meals.  2  snacks - 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment  (annual  replacement  costs) 

Medical  and  dental:  .       .    ,.  .11.1 

Exam  and  referral  plus  treatment  when  not  available. 

Olherv»ise - 

Insurance 

Work  with  parents 

Problems  only - 

Parent  education,  family  type  activities,  eoonseling... 

Transportation — 

Clothing,  emergency  needs 

Personnel  training - 


240 


25 
89 


30 
100 


30 


50 


90 


no 


20 


None 


20 
9 

20 


150 
50 
20 


(') 


100 


38 
10 

None 


140 
40 
10 

20 


210 
75 
15 

60 


60 


4 

None 


10 


Nono 


IS 


None 
None 
None 


None 

20 

110 


70 

None 

20 

178 


None 

None 

53 


50 
20 
75 


20 
145 


Total. 


752 


1, 423 


2,372 


396 


813 


1,245 


2.310 


1  Office  of  child  development  estimates  tor  minimum  estimates  for  minimum  care,  1971. 
1  Previous  office  ol  child  development,  estimates  lor  minimum  care.  ,^^ 

'  Previous  office  of  child  development,  estimates  lot  comprehensive  cihid  development  Daseo 
care. 


«  Day  caie  survey,  1970  (type  A  center). 

•  Included. 

•  Unspecified. 
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TABLE  N4b.-ESTIiyiATES  ANNUAL  PER  CHILD  COSTS  OF  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES  (SCHOOL  AGE)> 

Family  day  care 

Center 

Service/level 

Family  day  care 

OCO           OCO 

revised          child 

mini-     develop- 

mum '        ment> 

Center 

Sonrice/lavel 

OCD 
revised 

mini- 
mum > 

OCD 

child 
develop- 
ment' 

OCO 
revised 
mini- 
mum > 

OCD 
child 
develop- 
ment* 

OCD 
compre- 
hensive > 

OCD 
revised 

mini- 
mum • 

OCD 

child 
develop- 
ment' 

OCD 

compre- 
hensive • 

Staff: 

385 

385 

147 

93 

153 

Facilities  and  utilities  (assume  use  of 
nonrent  facility) 

16 

55 

16 
63 

15 
65 

30 
65  . 

30 

1 '25  children              

Food,  meals,  snacks,  kitchen  supplier: 
Snack  only  (40  weeks):  meal  and 

snack  (12  weeks) 

Meal  and  snack  (40  weeks); 
meals  and  snack  (12  weeks) 

ri5children                                 

Secretary/Bookkeeper:  1:100 
children                     .- 

None 

None 

33 
33 

16" 

"Norie' 

None 

None 

32 

16 

"None 

None 
121 
48 

120 

Supplies  and  materials;  equipment 

(annual  replacement  costs) 

Medical  and  dental :  Examinations 

and  referrals 

Insurance: 

Health  and  accident 

Liability 

Work  with  parents: 

Urgent  need  only 

13 

None 

3 

None 

■None 
None 
None 

16 

13 

3'. 

6 

16 

None 
6 

20 

None 

6 

None 

if) 

None 
30 

15 

None 

15 

None 

None 

14 

Cooks  and  aides:  1 :100  children... 

33 

25 

Social  service 

Community  social  service,  health 
or  parent  aide 

None 

None  . 

Nona 

Special  resource:  1:30  children 

Supervision 

r250children                    

None 

Nono  . 

2-250  children  MO  weeks)                          

3  250  children  (12  weeks).  ... 

Supplementary  to  school  services. 

Transportation 

Clothing,  emergency  need.. 

Personnel  training 

35 

1:100  children 

Personnel  subtotal 

385 

385 

55 
301 

141 

338 

None 

None 

50 

Total .. 

472 

524 

487 

310 

653 

I  Estimates  based  on  40  weeks  before  and  after  school  care;  12  weeks  full-time  care. 
sOfTice  of  child  development  estimates  for  minimum  care,  1971. 
*  Office  of  child  development  care. 


•  Previous  office  of  chitd  developments,  estimates  for  minimum  care. 

>  Previous  office  of  child  development  estimates  for  comprehensive  child  development  care. 


Lower  estimates  of  day  care  costs  may  re- 
flect political  realities  associated  with  the 
massive  costs  of  a  federally  supported  day 
care  program. 

The  reduction  in  estimates  and  the  lower 
actual  operating  costs  may  also  reflect  the 
following  additional  factors: 

True  cost  reduction — The  same  service 
purchased  at  a  lower  price;  for  example,  sal- 
aries may  be  less  than  originally  estimated. 

Different  levels  of  services — Different  levels 
of  services  may  be  provided;  for  example, 
Btaff-to-chlld  ratios  may  be  Increased.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  reduced  quality 
of  service. 

Services  dropped — Some  services,  such  as 
medical  treatment,  were  eliminated  from 
earlier  estimates  and  limited  to  screening 
and  Immunization.  Also  most  comprehensive 
programs  in  operation  do  not  provide  all 
child  development  services,  but  only  some  of 
the  services. 

Under-reported  costs — It  is  suspected  that 
operating  programs  may  under-report  actual 
costs,  such  as  the  cost  of  donated  space, 
space  in  the  family  day  care  home,  etc. 

JVote  6 — Cost  of  Replacing  the  Day  Care 
Industry 

The  table  was  prepared  to  provide  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cost 
of  replacing  the  current  private  day  care 
Industry  with  a  public,  perhaps  federal  fi- 
nanced and  operated  program. 

The  capital  cost  reqvUrements  for  facilities 
were  estimated  from  new  construction  costs 
(Hedrlck  and  Talcott,  1970)  for  serving  those 
children  now  served  In  private  homes.  The 
value  of  existing  day  care  centers  is  unknown 
but  assumed  to  be  $50,000  per  facility.  This 
Is  more  than  the  new  construction  cost  of 
$570  million  for  these  centers. 

Equipment  costs  are  estimated  for  family 
homes  and  children  In  private  homes  at  $40 
per  child,  the  lowest  value  reported  by  the 
Day  Care  Survey — 1970. 

Payroll  costs  are  estimated  at  $350  approxi- 
mately the  average  salary  for  center  workers 
reported  by  the  Day  Care  Survey-1970.  Staff 
ratios  of  1:10  are  assumed. 

Total  costs  are  estimated  from  payroll  cost 
assuming  that  personnel  costs  are  60  percent 
of  total  operating  costs. 

notes:   chapter  three 
Note  1 — Definitions 

Population  groups — in  estimating  the  im- 
pacts of  day  care  services,  three  population 
groups  are  used : 

1.    Welfare  Poor:   This   population   group 


consists  mainly  of  female-headed  families 
with  Incomes  below  $4,000  per  year.  In  gen- 
eral, this  population  group  is  current  AFDC 
mothers. 

2.  Working  Poor:  This  group  consists 
mainly  of  families  headed  by  males.  These 
families  are.  In  general,  not  eligible  for  as-- 
sistance  under  the  AFDC  program  but  would 
be  Included  under  H.R.  1.  These  families  have 
Incomes  less  than  $4,000. 

3.  Near  Poor:  This  population  group  refers 
to  families  (both  single  and  two-parent) 
that  have  Incomes  between  $4,000  and  $8,000. 
These  families  are  not  eligible  for  either 
AFDC  or,  In  general,  under  H.R.  1. 

(For  precise  definitions  of  the  population 
groups  see  Final  Report,  n,  V.  1,  ch.  5.) 
Note  2 — Description  of  day  care  and  child 
development  services 

This  note  presents  information  on  the  na- 
ture of  child  development  services  that  can 
be  purchased  at  the  cost  levels  used  as  a 
basis  of  analysis  in  chapter  three.  The  costs 
presented  represent  differences  in  input  or 
services  offered.  They  do  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent differentses  in  efficiency  of  operation 
or  Impacts  upon  the  children.  ' 

Estimates  of  day  care  cost:  are  based  on 
the  kinds  or  levels  of  seiTlces  Included.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  report,  four  different  cost 
levels  have  been  summarized.  These  repre- 
sent the  two  extremes  of  services — custodial 
care  for  $400  per  year  at  the  one  end  of  the 
continuum,  and  $2,000  for  comprehensive 
child  development  services  at  the  other  end. 
In  between  are  two  moderate  programs. 
These  estimates  come  from  several  sources. 
The  $400  estimated  is  the  average  cost  found 
for  centers  offering  custodial  services  in  a 
national  survey  of  day  care  centers  ciu-rently 
in  operation.  The  cost  level  of  $800  corre- 
sponds to  centers  providing  "educational" 
care  and  $1,300  for  "comprehensive"  care 
(Day  Care  Survey — 1970) .  The  Office  of  Child 
Development  estimates  approximately  $800 
for  custodial  and  $1,245  for  comprehensive 
care.  Although  there  are  some  differences  in 
costs  between  family  day  care  and  group 
settings,  the  costs  for  the  same  services  are 
similar.  The  following  focuses  on  group  care 
costs. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  cost  of  day 
care  beyond  that  of  basic  care  and  supervi- 
sion is  related  to  the  cost  of  child  develop- 
ment services  provided.  For  the  $400  annual 
cost,  the  care  is  custodial^-offerlng  food  (one 
meal  and  snack),  shelter,  and  adult  super- 
vision. Such  centers  make  no  attempt  to 
provide  educational  or  other  services.  The 


number  of  children  per  child-related  staff 
member  is  high.  15:1;  and  there  are  few 
certified  teachers  in  such  centers,  1  to  470 
children.  Staff  salaries  are  low. 

Centers  operating  at  a  cost  of  $800  per  child 
per  year  may  Include  some  educational  activ- 
ities in  addition  to  the  basic  care  and  super- 
vision. No  other  child  development  services 
are  Included.  The  ratio  of  child-related  staff 
to  children  is  about  the  same  as  the  custodial 
program,  1 :  14;  but  the  staff  Is  more  apt  to  be 
certified  (one  certified  teacher  for  every  39 
children) .  Salaries  for  the  child-related  staff 
members  are  higher — about  twice  that  for 
personnel  in  custodial  centers. 

Child  development  services  such  as  social 
services,  medical  and  dental  examinations 
and  referrals,  counseling  for  parents  with 
serious  problems,  some  resource  personnel, 
and  an  additional  meal  for  the  children,  are 
Included  at  the  $1,200  level.  The  ratio  of  chil- 
dren to  child-related  staff  Is  lower,  1:6;  and 
the  number  of  children  per  certified  teacher 
Is  also  smaller,  some  35: 1. 

When  care  costs  $2,000,  more  child  devel- 
opment services  at  higher  levels  are  included 
and  the  staff-child  ratios  are  smaller  (for  ex- 
ample, the  care  would  include  a  child-related 
staff  member  for  every  four  children  or  less) . 
Treatment,  if  not  available  otherwise,  is  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  me^lical  and  dental  ex- 
aminations and  referral  services.  Work  with 
parents  Includes  parent  education,  family  ac- 
tivities and  counseling.  Both  the  numbers 
and  kinds  of  staff  members  are  Increased. 
Transportation  is  provided  for  the  children. 

The  variations  In  services  for  family  day 
care  for  the  different  cost  levels  are  similar 
to  those  for  group  care  and  the  total  costs  are 
approximately  the  same.  However,  there  is  no 
comparable  information  for  the  $400  level  of 
care. 

For  school-aged  children,  total  costs  range 
from  $300  to  $650.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  40  weeks  of  care  for  three  hours  a  day  and 
12  weeks  of  full-day  care. 

The  figures  above  are  overall  estimates  and 
actual  costs  of  such  services  vary  according  to 
such  factors  as  the  total  number  of  children 
served,  the  level  of  service,  and  the  location 
(region  of  the  country  and  whether  the  day 
care  is  located  in  an  urban  or  a  rural  set- 
ting) .  Also,  these  costs  may  be  reduced  by  the 
availability  of  facilities,  personnel,  and  serv- 
ices through  other  funding  sources. 
iVotc  3 — Assumptions  and  qualifications  of 
employment-response  estimates 

An  analysis  of  the  potential  impact  of  day 
care   services   requires   certain   assumptions 
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about  the  nature  of  existing  services  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  available. 
Por  example,  if  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  day  care  services  were  made  available 
only  in  day  care  centers  as  opposed  to  a 
variety  of  day  care  settings,  different  utiliza- 
tion of  the  services  would  be  expected,  since 
parents  show  a  variety  of  preferences  for  day 
care  settings.  Similarly,  different  impacts 
would  be  expected  If  day  care  were  provided 
only  as  part  of  a  mandatory  work  require- 
ment prc^f^m  for  welfare  or  if  the  use  of  spe- 
cific day  care  services,  such  as  licensed  serv- 
ices, were  mandatory. 

Tlie  estimates  of  the  expected  impacts  pre- 
sented in  this  section  assume  that  the  use  of 
day  care  services  is  voluntary — that  it  Is  not 
related  to  the  mandatory  use  of  specific  day 
care  services — and  that  the  day  care  services 
provided  will  Include  a  diversity  of  services, 
including  in-home  care — that  maximum 
choice  is  provided  to  parents. 

The  above  premises  imply  the  following 
conditions  for  the  actual  operation  of  any 
day  care  program.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant condition  is  that  the  day  care  provided 
would  include  all  the  varieties  of  day  care 
that  parents  prefer  and  use.  It  thus,  must 
Include  care  in  the  child's  own  home  and 
a  variety  of  care  arrangements  outside  the 
home.  Including  care  by  relatives.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  to  the  greater  extent  par- 
ents can  find  the  day  care  arrangements 
they  prefer,  then  to  this  greater  extent  will 
they  use  the  day  care  and  thereby  be  al- 
lowed to  seek  employment.  Conversely,  to 
the  extent  that  day  care  arrangements  are 
limited  to  a  few  options  or  specific  types, 
then  only  those  parents  desiring  those  forms 
of  day  care  will  use  them  and  thus  be  free 
to  seek   employment. 

The  implication  of  this  assumption  for 
the  estimated  impacts  presented  In  this 
section  is  that  the  impacts  should  be  viewed 
as  maximum  responses  or  maximum  employ- 
ment effects.  If.  for  example,  a  day  care 
program  were  Implemented  that  only  or 
majorly  emphasized  the  provision  of  day 
care  services  In  centers,  as  opposed  to  the 
Inclusion  of  other  arrangements  such  as  the 
child's  own  home  or  the  home  of  another 
(Including  family  day  care  homes),  then 
the  employment  response  will  be  signifi- 
cantly less,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  60% 
since  only  2T^,  of  non-working  mothers  (in- 
comes »0-»8,000)  Indicate  they  prefer  day 
care  centers,  while  45%  prefer  day  care  In 
their  own  home  (Day  Care  Survey-1970) . 

Further  restrictions  on  the  use  of  day 
care  services,  such  as  the  mandatory  use  of 
licensed  day  care  facilities  as  opposed  to  the 
high  current  use  of  day  care  in  the  child's 
own  home  or  the  home  of  a  relative  (neither 
or  which  are  covered  by  license  laws)  would 
have  at  least  a  similar  or  more  drastic  effect 
In  reducing  the  employment  response  to  the 
day  care  program. 

The  introduction  of  a  mandatory  work  re- 
quirement either  for  the  welfare  poor  or 
the  non-welfare  poor  (II.  for  example,  H.R. 
\  were  enacted)  would  not  significantly  In- 
crease the  employment  responses  presented 
In  this  section.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this.  First,  the  employment  response 
Is  clearly  related  to  the  educational  levels 
of  the  mothers  and,  presumably,  to  her  job 
skills  or  employment  potential.  A  mandatory 
work  requirement  would  not,  by  Itself,  in- 
crease the  educational  levels  of  those  mothers 
not  seeking  work  and,  therefore,  would  not 
increase  their  likelihood  of  employment. 

Second,  the  employment-response  model 
used  In  this  analysis  Included  in  the  em- 
ployment response  all  mothers  who  worked 
at  anytime  during  the  year  (as  opposed  to 
the  percentage  who  may  be  employed  at  any 


given  time  during  the  year)   and  thus  Is  a 
high  estimate  of  the  employment  response. 

A  possible  effect  of  a  mandatory  work  re- 
quirement may  be  an  Increase  In  full-time 
employment.  Our  model  predicts  substan- 
tial changes  from  part-time  to  full-time  em- 
ployment as  the  result  of  day  care  services, 
but  there  is  still  some  potential  for  more 
mothers  to  accept  full-time  rather  than 
part-time  employment.  This  effect  would  not 
Increase  the  number  of  mothers  working, 
but  It  would  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
welfare  payments  to  their  families. 

Mothers  will  be  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment and  thus  use  day  care  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Jobs  are  available.  The  estimates 
presented  are  based  on  a  period  of  relatively 
low  unemployment  (1967).  Hence,  the  esti- 
mates may  be  high  for  periods  of  high  un- 
employment. In  other  words,  high  unem- 
ployment conditions  will  cause  a  reduction 
In  the  response  rates  reported. 

The  reduction  In  welfare  costs  and  welfare 
rolls  win  depend  upon  both  the  level  of  wel- 
fare benefits  and  the  wages  women  are  able 
to  earn.  The  welfare  rolls  and  costs  are  based 
on  proposed  H.R.  1  benefit  levels  of  $2,400 
for  family  of  four  plus  Incentive  payments 
(30  plus  Vi ) .  To  the  extent  that  benefit  levels 
are  higher,  as  they  are  in  most  states,  the  re- 
duction in  welfare  rolls  and  costs  will  be  less. 
(The  wages  of  working  mothers  are  based  on 
actual  wages  earned  in  1967,  updated  to 
1969.) 

Note  4 — Tlie  estimation  model 

The  estimates  of  employment  response 
presented  In  chapter  three  were  developed 
from  several  analytical  approaches  to  the 
estimation  problem.  The  approaches  include 
the  use  of  survey  results;  economic  estima- 
tion models  (the  wage-subsidy  approach); 
and  a  cross-classification  model  based  on 
changes  In  employment  behavior  as  thfe  child 
becomes  school  age  and  thus  eligible  for  some 
"free  day  care  services."  The  estimates  for 
the  employment  response  to  preschool  day 
care  services  for  the  welfare  poor  and  work- 
ing poor  are  based  on  this  model.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  near  poor  are  based  primarily 
on  survey  results  and  current  employment 
patterns.  A  full  presentation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  estimates  is  presented  In  chap- 
ter five,  volume  one,  of  Part  II  of  this  Final 
Report. 

Two  estimates  of  the  employment  response 
to  preschool  day  care  services  were  devel- 
oped. The  full  response  estimates  assume 
that  all  mothers  who  potentially  would  seek 
or  could  take  employment  would  be  able  to 
find  and  retain  a  suitable  Job.  A  second 
estimate  of  the  employment  response  was  de- 
veloped by  reducing  the  full-employment 
response  potential  by  50%.  This  reduction  Is 
based  on  the  realization  that  not  all  mothers 
who  could  or  would  seek  Jobs  If  day  care 
were  available  would  be  able  to  find  suitable 
employment. 

The  WIN  program  from  May  1970  to  April 
1971  averaged  20%  completions  of  all  new 
entrants  (see  Table  12,  Appendix  B,  material 
Related  to  H.R.  1 — Work  and  Training  Pro- 
visions Hearings  on  H.R.  1,  August  1971).  In 
April  1971,  37%  of  WIN  enrollees  who  had 
completed  training  could  not  be  placed  be- 
cause Jobs  were  not  available  (Table  7). 
Cumulatively,  from  June  1970  to  April  1971. 
43'^,  of  WIN  completions  have  been  placed  in 
Jobs  (Chart  7).  Thus,  the  50%  employment 
rate  is  in  accord  with  actual  program  results. 

The  estimates  presented  in  chapter  three 
assume  a  50%  participation  rate  for  the  near- 
poor  population  who  are  not  eligible  under 
HH.  1  for  direct  financial  assistance  but 
could  be  eligible  for  a  day  csire  subsidy  under 
a  sliding  fee  schedule.  This  means  that  of  ail 


mothers  In  this  group  eligible  for  a  day  care 
subsidy,  only  50%  wUl  apply  for  It.  This  is 
a  realistic  estimate.  Even  in  direct  financial 
assistance  programs  such  as  AFDC,  partici- 
pation rates  are  not  100%  and  may  be  as 
low  as  40%,  depending  upon  the  benefit  level. 
HEW  estimates  60%  participation  rates  for 
day  care  programs  not  required  under  H.R.  1 
(Report  on  Preschool  Education,  1971.  p.  5). 
The  model  estimates  for  the  welfare  poor 
and  working  poor  are  based  on  all  families 
with  income  other  than  the  mother's  own 
wage  of  less  than  $3,500  In  the  largest  97 
SMSAs  (Current  Population  Survey  1967). 

Note  5 — School-age  em-ployment  resporue  of 
m.others  with  school-age  children 
The  5';  induced  labor  force  participation 
rate  for  working  poor  mothers  was  estimated 
through  a  wage-subsidy  model  by  Auerbach. 
(See  Pinal  Report,  II,  V.  1,  ch.  5,  pp.  202- 
203.)  The  estimate  for  the  employment  re- 
sponse for  the  welfare  poor  was  obtained  by 
determining  the  ratio  of  the  employment  re- 
sponse of  the  two  population  groups  from 
our  cross-classification.  50% -response  model 
and  applying  It  to  the  5%  response  rate  for 
the  working-poor  population. 

Note  6 — "Poverty":  Definition 

Because  of  grouped  data  It  was  Impossible 
to  determine  Individual  family  Income.  The 
definition  of  poverty  classifications  (for  a 
family  of  four)  are  based  on  categories  of 
income  within  given  ranges : 

Poverty:  income  $0  to  $4,000  with  average 
income  $2,000  or  less; 

Near  poverty:  Income  $2,000  to  $5,500  with 
average  Incomes  $3,750  or  less; 

Non-poverty:  Incomes  averaging  above 
$3,750:  Including  both  assistance  payments 
under  H.R.  1  and  earnings.  A  family  may 
achieve  non-poverty  status  due  to  the  sup- 
plemental assistance  under  H.R.  1.  Thus,  not 
all  families  classified  as  achieving  non-pov- 
erty status  win  be  earning  enough  to  place 
them  completely  above  welfare  status  (see 
final  Report,  n.  V.  1,  ch.  5) . 

INCREASED  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  WELFARE  POOR  < 


Total  day  Increased  Increased 

Cost  per  year  care  cost    family  income   family  earnings 

of  day  care  (millions)  (millions)  (millions) 


WOO J203  J90 

WOO 406  90 

%\.200 610  90 

$2,000 1,016  90 


{128 
128 
128 
128 


INCREASED  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  WORKING  POOR' 

$400 

$800 

$1,200 

$160 
321 
481 
802 

$108 
108 
108 
108 

$149 
149 
149 

$2,000 

149 

'  Table  43.  final  report,  II,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

INCREASED  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  NEAR  POOR 

Cost  per  year  of  day 

care 

Total  day 
care  cost  • 
(millions) 

Increased 
family  earn- 
ings'(millions) 

$400. 

$800 

$1,200                      .  . 

$200 
399 
S99 

$1,147 
1.147 
1.147 

■  50  percent  participation  rate  and  sliding-fee  sea  e. 
:At  $4,588  per  year,  which  is  equal  to  WIN  graduate  wage 
levels  for  250.000  mothers. 

Note  7 — Reduction  in  welfare  rolls 
Because  of  grouped  data,  it  Is  Impossible 
for  the  cross-classification  model  to  deter- 
mine Individual  families  that  would  leave 
welfare  as  the  result  of  wages  from  employ- 
ment. These  estimates  are  derived  from  esti- 
mated earnings. 
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Mothers  working 


Mothers  working 


Before 


After 


Before 


Cost  per  year  of 
day  C3re 


Part-time  Full-time 

Total  day 

care  cost      Per-  Per- 


After 


Part-time 
Per- 


Full-time 


Per 


Total  day 
care  cost 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Pei- 


Per- 


Part-tJme 
Per- 


Full-time 


(millions)      cent    Number      cent    Number      cent    Number      cent    Number  (millions)      cent    Number      cent    Number      cen't    Number      cent     Number 


$400 $203  9  48,000  39  216,000  7  40  000 

$800-- 406  9  48.000  39  216,000  7  40  000 

$1.200 610  9  48.000  39  216.000  7  40  000 

$2,000 1,016  9  48,000  39  216,000  7  40  000 


46  257,000 

46  257,000 

46  257,000 

46  257,000 


$160 
321 
481 
802 


44,000 
44, 000 
44,500 
44,000 


27 
27 
27 
27 


141, 000 
141.  OGO 
141,  TOO 
141,000 


11 
11 
11 
11 


56,000 
56,000 
56.000 
56,000 


40 

40 
40 
40 


187, 000 
187,000 
187,000 
187,000 


>  Table  41,  final  report,  II,  vol.  1,  ch.  5. 


PRESCHOOL  WELFARE  POOR  FAMILIES  LEAVING  WELFARE 
DUE  TO  PRESCHOOL  DAY  CARE  SERVICES 


Cost  per  child  per 
year  of  day  care 


Total  cost  of 

day  care 

(millions) 


Families  leaving  welfare 


Number 


Percent 
eligible 


Wel- 
fare 
poor 


Work- 
ing 
poor 


Near 
poor 


Totel 


$400 $203  12,500  2.5 

$800 406  12,500  2.5 

$1,200 610  12,500  2.5 

12,000 1,016  12,500  2.5 


WORKING    POOR    FAMILIES    LEAVING    WELFARE    DUE    TO 
PRESCHOOL  DAY  CARE  SERVICES 


Families  leaving  welfare 

Total  cost 

Cost  per  child  per  of  day  care  Percent 

year  of  day  care  (millions)        Number  eligible 


PRESCHOOL 

Estimated  cost $406 

Minus  current  expenditures.        150 


321         339     $1. 126 


Total 

Minus  taxes  and  welfare 
savings 


256 
39 


321 
40 


399 
114 


976 
'783 


SCHOOL-AGE 

Estimated  cost  (all 
families) 

Minus  current  expendi- 
tures (tor  welfare  poor 
families) 


Net  cost. 


300 

59 
241 


$400.. 
$800... 
$1,200., 
$2,000.. 


$160 
321 
481 
802 


40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


Total  cost  (preschool  and 

school-age) i,526 

Current  expenditures. 209 

New  expenditures ""[[""  1.317 


NOTE  8.— TOTAL  COSTS  OF  DAY  CARE  AT  $800  AND  $400 
PER  YEAR 

DAY  CARE  PROGRAM  AT  $400  VOUCHER  LEVEL  (PRESCHOOL) 
AND  $300  (SCHOOL-AGE) 


Weliare  savings  and  taxes — 183 


Cost  for  preschool  day  care  (millions) 


Wei-  Work- 
tare  ing 
poor        poor 


Near 
poor 


Total 
costs 


PRESCHOOL 

Estimated  cost $203        160        200        $563 

Minus  current 
expenditures 150 

Total 

Minus  welfare  savings 
and  taxes , 


Total 

SCHOOL-AGE 

Estimated  cost  (all 
families) 

Minus  current  expendi- 
tures (for  welfare  poor 
families) 


53 
39 

160 
40 

200 
114.. 

413 

14 

120 

86 

220 

300 
59 


Net  cost. 


241 


Total  cost  (preschool  and 
school  age) 


863 


Current  expenditures. 
New  expenditures 


Welfare  and  tax  savings. 
Net  cost 


209 
654 


-183 


680 


OKVm 1092— Part  14 


Net  cost 1,343 

>  Net  cost 

notes:  chapter  foub 
Note    1 — Estimated    numbers    of    preschool 
children  served  under  different  Federal  Day 
Care  Programs 

An  estimated  909,000  preschool  children  of 
working  mothers  (about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  preschool  children  eligible 
for  income  maintenance  support  under  HJl. 
1)  would  need  care  under  H.R.  1.  (See  chap- 
ter three  for  the  detailed  explanation  of  how 
this  estimate  was  derived.) 

Given  allocations,  about  one-third  of  these 
909.000  or  2921000  would  be  served  under 
H.R.  1  as  It  passed  the  House.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  one-third 
of  the  slots  to  be  provided  would  be  for  pre- 
school children,  as  stated  by  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson (September  22.  1971),  at  a  cost  of 
$1,200  per  year. 

Although  an  estimated  830,000  children 
would  receive  child  development  services  un- 
der the  Nelson-Mondale  bill  (at  a  cost  of 
$1,200),  only  8%  (72,720)  of  the  909,000  dis- 
advantaged children  of  working  mothers 
would  be  Included.  The  Nelson-Mondale  bill 
as  Introduced  would.  In  total,  serve  19% 
(675,000)  of  the  total  number  of  children 
under  H.R.  1  (of  both  working  and  non- 
working  mothers) .  In  addition  to  these  chil- 
dren, 83,000  children  from  families  with  in- 
comes above  the  $4,320  level  would  be  served. 
This  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  pre- 
school children  served  Is  based  on  a  total  al- 
location of  $1.5  bUlion,  of  which  $.5  billion 


DAY  CARE  PROGRAM  AT  $800  VOUCHER  LEVEL  (PRESCHOOL) 
AND  $300  (SCHOOL-AGE) 

Cost  tor  preschool  day  care  (millions) 


is  restricted  to  Head  Start  programs;  second, 
$1  billion  is  to  be  evenly  divided  between 
preschool  and  school-age  children.  This  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $1  billion  for  preschool  chil- 
dren. Based  on  the  cost  of  $1,200  per  child 
for  child  development  services,  $1  billion  will 
serve  830,000  preschool  children. 

Thus,  If  the  Intent  of  federal  support  of 
day  care  services  is  to  provide  care  for  work- 
ing mothers  from  poor  families,  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  limitation  of 
the  services  to  children  of  mothers  who 
would  be  working,  as  provided  for  by  the  ex- 
ample program  described  in  this  report. 

If.  however,  the  Intent  of  federal  support 
Is  to  provide  child  development  services  to 
poor  preschool  children  as  specified  in  the 
Nelson-Mondale  bill,  then  only  one  out  of 
five  poor  children  would  receive  services  at 
the  present  budget  levels.  At  the  same  time, 
this  bill  would  provide  services  to  approxi- 
mately 83,000  children  above  the  poverty 
level.  If  child  development  services  were  in- 
cluded for  the  children  of  working  mothers, 
then  about  one-fourth  of  the  children  of 
working  mothers  would  be  served.  None  of 
the  programs  shown  in  Table  9  would  pro- 
vide child  development  services  for  all  poor 
children. 

Note  2 — Child  development:  Estimates 

of     €MSt 

As  cited  earlier,  we  find  William  L.  Pierce's 
observations  In  a  paper  entitled,  "Cost  and 
Quality  in  Early  Childhood  Programs"  of 
Interest.  He  states: 

"Somehow,  the  estimates  of  cost  for  early 
childhood  programs  have  become  politicized 
so  that  the  estimates  of  Steiner.  Keyserling, 
(3)  Reld  (4)  and  others,  which  cluster  around 
the  $2,200  level  for  full  day,  full  year  pro- 
grams for  preschoolers,  are  dismissed  in  fa- 
vor of  lower  estimates  that  match  political, 
not  practical,  reality.  The  people  and  orga- 
nizations whose  estimates  cluster  around 
$1,600  have,  to  date,  been  less  precise  In  de- 
scribing their  bases  for  computation  than 
have  the  $2,200  people." 

(3)  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling  quoted  a 
$2,200  figure  In  her  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  See  p.  1409.  Hear- 
ings, Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  Mrs.  Key- 
serling is  the  former  director  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  and  Is  presently  conducting  a 
study  of  day  care  for  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

(4)  Joseph  H.  Reid.  executive  director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League,  told  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  the  1970  hearings  (p. 
1540)  that  the  cost  of  group  day  care  was 
about  $2,234." 

Pierce's  statement  Is  all  the  more  Inter- 
esting since  current  estimates  of  child  care 
with  a  child  development  component  asso- 
ciated with  H.R.  1  and  the  Nelson-Mondale 
bill  are  based  upon  a  $1,200  per  year  per 
child  cost  estimate  (cost  as  reported  In  Child 
Care:  Data  and  Materials,  1971) . 

The  costs  estimates  presented  here  of  ap- 
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proximately  92.200  do  not  buy  the  same  serv- 
ices that  the  experimental  program  do  for 
about  the  same  cost.  The  programs  discussed 
above  provide  more  medical  and  dental  care, 
and  other  non-educational  services,  while  the 
experimental  programs  tend  to  spend  most 
of  the  money  on  education  services. 

Note    3 — Child    development:    State  o/ 
the    art 

Dr.  Edward  Zlegler  cited  and  quoted  in 
Report  on  Preschool  Education,  (July  28, 
1971.  p.  2)  : 

Knowledge  Base  Needed  for  Day  Care.  In 
earlier  testimony,  Zlegler  said  he  thought 
the  massive  Head  Start  program  which  his 
office  now  administers  had  been  launched 
without  building  sufficient  knowledge  b««e 
and  without  enough  early  experimental  dem- 
monstratlon.  Faced  now  with  the  prospect 
of  a  "quantum  leap"  In  day  care,  Zlegler  said 
one  of  OCD's  main  concerns  has  been  to 
avoid  that  pitfall  again  if  at  all  possible.  A 
study  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  four 
different  kinds  of  day  care  programs— center 
programs  for  large  groups  of  children,  group 
home  care  involving  about  12  children  and 
two  adults,  family  home  care  Involving  one 
adult  and  about  five  children,  and  at-home 
care  provided  in  the  child's  home  by  a  care- 
taker— Is  one  of  the  demonstration  projects 
which  Zlegler  said  OCD  already  has  under- 
way. 

"Given  passage  of  the  new  welfare  bill, 
H.R.  1.  the  base  we  are  now  developing  In 
day  care  with  this  money  will  have  to  sup- 
port a  $400  million  program.  I  really  do 
not  believe  it  is  wise  for  a  nation  to  push 
ahead  spending  $400  million  In  day  care 
without  spending  two  or  three  years  before 
that  trying  to  find  out  what  works,  what  are 
more  economical  ways  of  doing  It,  and  what 
ways  we  can  do  It  to  optimize  the  develop- 
ment of  children,"  Zlegler  explained.. 

Dr.  Edward  Zlegler  cited  and  quoted  in 
Report  on  Education,  (July  21,  1971,  p.  6) 
commenting  on  a  proposed  "Home  Start 
Program" :  The  benefits  of  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram is,  of  course,  that  the  efforts  of  a  de- 
velopmental home  life  are  far  more  long  last- 
ing and  continuous  than  we  could  ever  ex- 
pect from  a  few  hours  a  week  in  develop- 
mental centers  alone." 

Dr.  Edward  Zlegler  cited  and  quoted  in 
Report  on  Education.  (March  24.  1971,  p.  4) : 

"There  is  a  valid  theoretical  basis  to  the 
Idea  that  most  'cognitive  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  child'  take  place  in  the  family, 
he  said.  OCD  would  try  to  capitalize  on 
this  by  'supplementing  family  life'  without. 
he  hoped,  coming  to  'supplant  It*.  He  out- 
lined two  approaches  to  the  effort.  First,  par- 
ent training  In  high  school.  Every  adolescent, 
said  Zlegler,  should  have  a  course  In  how 
to  be  a  parent.  Second,  the  bulk  of  the  effort 
would  be  to  begin  "Home  Start."  Experi- 
mental programs  have  demonstrated  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  helping  the  parent,  a  field 
where  "precious  little  work'has  been  done." 
Note  4 — Child  development:  The  syndrome 

An  interesting  analysis  of  one  aspect  of 
the  mutually  reinforcing  nature  of  child  de- 
velopment opportunities  and  poverty  is  the 
following  argument; 

A  child  born  into  a  poor  family  has  less 
opportunity  to  receive  child  development 
services  than  does  his  more  affluent  counter- 
part for  two  reasons.  First,  becavise  of  the 
factors  that  are  related  to  his  family's  being 
poor  such  as  low  educational  levels  of  the 
parents,  low  earning  power,  and  low-skllled 
occupations  or  being  born  or  raised  in  a  fe- 
male-headed household.  Second,  the  presence 
of  the  additional  child  himself  places  extra 
strain  on  the  already  low  purchasing  power 
or  resources  of  the  family.  Hence,  the  addi- 
tional financial  needs  associated  with  the 
birth  of  the  child  may  be  the  event  that 
places  the  family  in  poverty. 

Given  the  relatively  low  earning  power 
of  many  families,  increasing  family  size  Is  the- 


single  most  significant  factor  that  places  the 
family  In  poverty.  While  the  mother  or  fath- 
er's earning  power  may  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port one  or  two  children  above  the  poverty 
line  or  beyond  the  welfare  levels.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  families  can  support 
family  sizes  above  these  levels. 
notes:  chapter  six 
Note  1 — Administrative  authority 
Policy  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  re- 
garding the  placement  within  the  federal 
governmental  structure  of  administrative  au- 
thority for  the  various  components  of  the 
suggested  program.  Competing  arguments 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  three  program  areas — 
providing  purchasing  power,  development  of 
key  resources,  and  research  and  demonstra- 
tion. On  a  balance  of  the  considerations  In- 
volved, we  tentatively  suggest  placement  of 
each  component  In  the  following  ntanner. 

1.  Administration  of  the  Voucher  Pro- 
gram.— The  primary  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  vouchers  for  work-related  day 
care  services  seems  logically  to  fall  to  the 
federal  agency  that  would  have  responsibility 
for  other  work-related  programs  and  services 
under  current  and  proposed  legislation.  If 
this  situation  should  change,  the  logic  of 
this  placement  might  likewise  change. 

2.  Administration  of  the  Key  Resource 
Program  (Department  of  Labor). — The  rea- 
son for  housing  this  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  the  assumed  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  development  of  key  re- 
sources through  the  same  central  adminis- 
tration as  that  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  services,  or  to  one  that  is  closely  related. 
Other  considerations  suggest  placing  this 
program  in  other  offices,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Principal  among  reasons  for  placement  in 
HEW  would  be  that  department's  substantial 
past  and  current  activity  and  responsibility 
in  the  area. 

3.  Administration  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Research  and  Demonstration  Program 
(Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ) . — Past  HEW  experience  and  current  ca- 
pabilities and  activities  in  the  field  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  placing  this  new  office  with 
that  department.  Overall  coordination  and 
cooperation  In  the  whole  child  care  program 
suggests  placement  of  a  research  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  if  other  parts  of  the 
program  reside  there,  and  if  one  portion  of 
the  program  would  not  exercise  undue  in- 
fluence over  another. 
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CONSUMER    CONFIDENCE    AND 
SPENDING  RISE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
economic  reports  clearly  show  that  con- 
sumer confidence  and  spending  are  on 
the  rise.  The  consumer  sector  promises  to 
be  a  full-fledged  participant  in  our  eco- 
nomic advance. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures 
rose  nearly  8  percent  at  an  annual  rate 
during  the  first  quarter  this  year.  The 
savings  rate,  which  has  been  abnormally 
high  in  recent  years  compared  to  past 
trends,  dropped  to  7.4  percent  during  the 
quarter,  suggesting  fewer  consumer 
doubts  about  the  economy.  This  opti- 
mism is  confirmed  by  recent  surveys  of 
consumer  sentiment.  Private  surveys  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  Sind- 
linger  &  Co.  suggest  that  consumers  are 
optimistic  on  the  economic  outlook. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  surging  con- 
sumer demand.  Consumer  credit  expand- 
ed by  a  record  amount  in  March.  The  de- 
mand for  credit  is  a  good  measure  of 
consumer  expectations,  and  this  recent 
surge  reflects  a  positive  view  of  the  fu- 
ture. Retail  sales  during  the  same  month 
rose  to  $36.2  billion  seasonally  adjusted, 
a  9-percent  increase  over  a  year  earlier. 
The  retail  sales  increase  over  February 
was  3  percent,  an  unusually  high  rate  for 
1  month.  And  new  car  sales  soared  to  a 
record  897,000  imits  in  April,  9.3  percent 
above  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  being  an  indicator  of 
increasing  confidence  in  the  economy, 
rising  consumer  spending  will  help  stim- 
ulate the  expansion.  Higher  consimier 
demand  will  create  more  jobs  and  in- 
come. When  combined  with  rising  activ- 
ity in  the  business  sector,  recent  con- 
sumer advances  suggest  our  economic 
expansion  will  continue  and  strengthen 
in  the  month  ahead. 


PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  PROPOSAL 
MOST  GENEROUS  OFFER  YET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  613,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  to  end  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  My  thesis  adopts  the 
President's  peace  proposal  of  May  8.  To 
my  knowledge  it  is  the  most  generous 
peace  offer  yet  proposed  by  an  American 
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President  and  is  more  generous  than  any 
serious  offer — short  of  surrendering  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  by  force  and  ter- 
ror— proposed  by  any  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1968  or  1972. 

Instantly  many  of  the  anti-Nixon  col- 
umnists, the  political  partisans,  four 
presidential  candidates,  the  national  and 
international  media  and  the  North  Viet- 
nam sympathizers  emphasized  and  de- 
cried the  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  and 
the  bombing  of  enemy  military  supply 
dumps  and  logistics  lines,  yet  they  prac- 
tically ignored  the  important  peace  offer 
which  would  stop  the  killing,  restore 
peace  and  return  our  POW's.  Their  in- 
cessant drumbeat  continues  although  it 
becomes  more  forced  and  less  substan- 
tial. 

The  President's  offer  may  be  sincerely 
considered  by  some  to  be  too  generous.  A 
cease-fire  in  place  appears  to  give  the 
Communist  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam control  and  domination  over  part 
of  South  Vietnam  which  they  have  re- 
cently occupied  by  military  force.  Some, 
myself  included,  would  prefer  that  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  be  a  craidition  to  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces. 

However,  I  consider  this  a  compro- 
mise— a  risk,  a  concession  perhaps — 
worth  taking  to  end  the  killing  and  ar- 
range a  peace.  The  portion  of  South  Viet- 
nam now  imder  Commimist  control  con- 
tains less  than  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— most  of  whom  have  escaped  South. 
The  land  is  marginal  at  best  and  sparsely 
inhabited.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
encroached  only  about  22  miles  south 
along  the  coast  from  the  DMZ. 

Under  any  fair  and  impartially  super- 
vised election  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
freedom  loving  electorate  would  over- 
whelmingly defeat  the  Communists  now 
occupying  this  small  area. 

I  deplore  accession  to  domination  by 
force,  terror  or  aggression,  but  the  total 
longrange  good  seems  to  justify  accept- 
ance of  the  President's  proposal  for  peace 
in  this  instance  at  this  time. 

I  go  further  than  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  in  that  I  require  an  ac- 
counting of  our  missing-in -action  as  well 
as  the  safe  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
We  have  obligations  of  the  highest  order 
to  all  military  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies— especially  to  those  who  have  been 
lost  or  missing  in  combat.  We  must  insist 
on  an  accounting  of  all  who  came  under 
enemy  control  whether  or  not  they  are 
still  living  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
still  being  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution promptly.  We  urgently  need  to 
demonstrate — in  the  cherished  and  re- 
spected American  representative  parlia- 
mentary process — ^that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  support 
the  President  in  his  effort  to  achieve 
peace  with  freedom  for  the  beleaguered 
peoples  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  heard  no  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  proposal  who  are  now 
demonstrating  or  shouting  against  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  who  said 


anything,  even  In  a  whisper,  about  the 
continuous  wholesale  indiscriminate 
mining  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Compare  these  abbreviated  aspects  of 
"mining": 

(a)  In  North  Vietnam  vs.  (b)  In  South 
Vietnam : 

1.  Beginnings: 

(a)  In  North  Vietnam,  on  May  10  in 
Haiphong  and  other  northern  coastal  ports. 

(b)  In  South  Vietnam,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war  more  than  10  years  ago  and  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

2.  Numbers  killed: 

(a)  None  in  North  Vietnam. 

(b)  Thousands  in  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Damages: 

(a)  None  in  North  Vietnam. 

(b)  Millions  of  dollars  in  South  Vietnam. 

4.  Objective  of  mining  operations: 

(a)  Interdiction  of  military  supplies  in 
North  Vietnam  bound  for  South  Vietnam. 

(b)  Destruction  of  everything  and  any- 
thing, and  terrorism  of  everyone  including 
innocent  civilians  in  South  Vietnam. 

5.  Location  of  Mines: 

(a)  In  the  channels  of  ports  and  inland 
waterways  in  North  Vietnam. 

(b)  Everywhere  in  South  Vietnam:  ports, 
harbors,  channels,  open  seas,  rivers,  lakee, 
paddies,  canals,  roads,  airpco'ts,  bridges, 
officers  clubs,  theaters,  parliament  buildings, 
vehicles,  dead  bodies,  etc.,  etc. 

6.  Warning  of  mining  operations: 

(a)  In  North  Vietnam,  3  days  of  ex- 
traordinary public  notice  by  every  means 
available,  greatly  assisted  by  the  news  media 
of  the  world.  It  would  seem  impossible  for 
anyone  to  lack  any  knowledge  of  the  kind, 
place  or  objective  of  our  mines  in  North 
Vietnam  harbors. 

(b)  In  South  Vietnam,  no  notice  what- 
soever ever.  In  fact  most  mining,  if  not  all, 
was  and  is  highly  secret,  clandestine.  Never 
was  a  warning  given;  in  fact,  the  hidden  mine 
is  designed  to  terrorize  as  well  as  to  destroy. 

7.  Activation  of  mines: 

(a)  We  meticulously  gave  notice  before 
activation  and  have  prearranged  deactivation 
so  that  extended  dread  of  old  undetonated 
mines  is  avoided.  We  have  agreed  to  sweep 
the  mines  when  their  objective  is  achieved. 

(b)  North  Vietnamese  mines  In  South 
Vietnam  are  still  in  place  or  floating  around 
and  are  still  being  accidentally  detonated  by 
unsuspecting  victims. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  are 
utilizing  our  mines  in  the  most  humsme 
way  possible — to  interdict  rather  than  to 
destroy  or  terrorize.  The  North  Viet- 
namese, because  of  their  clandestine  and 
indiscriminate  use,  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
civilized  users  of  mines. 

We  could  have  elected  to  sink  ships 
entering  harbors  in  North  Vietnam  to- 
gether with  their  military  cargoes  and 
crews.  We  did  not.  We  are  interested 
solely  in  interdicting  war  materials, 
weapons,  munitions,  and  supplies.  We 
give  the  shippers  a  warning  and  an  al- 
ternative. The  North  Vietnamese  give 
none  of  their  victims  any  warning  or  op- 
portunity to  avoid  the  lethal  detonations. 

Other  distinctions — all  equally  illumi- 
nating—could be  recited.  Little  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  vicious  tactic  of 
guerrilla  war  which  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  South  Vietnamese  night  and 
day  for  years. 

Also  remember  when  you  criticize  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor,  that  It  came 


after  the  massive  Easter  invasion  South 
Vietnam  across  the  DMZ. 

Regarding  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Every  presidential  aspirant  loudly 
condemns  the  bombing  now  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  Commander  in  Chief. 

Our  bombing  is  strictly  aimed  at  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam.  There  are 
no  civilian  targets.  Admittedly,  accidents 
and  mistakes  have  and  will  occur;  but 
our  policy  is  scrupulously  practiced  to 
avoid  damage  or  injury  to  ci\alians. 
North  Vietnamese  artillery  fire  and 
bombs  have  intentionally  killed  many 
thoiisands  of  civilians  and  destroyed 
schools,  churches,  orphanages,  hospitals, 
theaters,  clubs  in  South  Vietnam.  Pic- 
tures and  other  documentation  are  read- 
ily available  but  seldom  used  or  pub- 
lished. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  could  produce  a  sin- 
gle photograph  of  a  school,  hospital  or 
church  or  any  other  civilian  structure 
damaged  by  our  bombing  it  would  be 
prominently  and  repetitiously  published 
in  the  New  York  "nmes.  the  Washington 
Post,  Newsweek  and  Life  as  well  as  on 
the  national  television  networks.  Not 
one  such  picture  has  been  produced — 
even  though  we  hear  allegations  to  this 
effect  repeated  and  repeated  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
mistake  may  occur.  It  will  be  well  publi- 
cized, never  fear. 

Refugees  often  tell  a  poignant  but  ac- 
curate story  by  their  footprints.  In  this 
war  the  refugees  are  all  headed  south, 
not  north.  They  know  the  conditions — 
the  real  conditions.  Their  thoughts  and 
statements  may  not  be  too  accurately 
reported,  but  their  direction  is  clear. 
Their  movement  is  more  eloquent  than 
any  stories  about  disenchantment  with 
the  government  or  life  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  govern- 
ment or  life  any  place  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  satisfactory.  I  suggest  only  that  we 
make  some  comparisons  of  our  own  be- 
fore we  believe  everything  reported  to 
us  from  Southeast  Asia  and  before  we 
make  judgments. 

In  deploring  war  and  violence  we  ought 
to  be  objective  and  fair.  Only  a  little 
fairness  and  objectivity  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  molding  a  rational  public 
opinion  smd  a  national  policy  which  could 
bring  this  horrendous  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion. 

The  critics  of  the  President's  peace 
proposal  should  subject  their  alternative 
proposals,  if  any,  to  the  same  careful 
analysis,  evaluation  and  judgment  that 
they  expect  of  the  President  in  making 
his  decisions. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  my  concun-ent  res- 
olution. 


AN  UNTAPPED  SOURCE  OF  SUB- 
STANTIAL INCREASED  FEDERAL 
REVENUE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtman).  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  April  10.  1972,  issue 
of  Newsweek  clearly  points  out  the  popu- 
larity of  gambling  among  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  In  many  instances 
such  activity  is  illegal,  with  the  proceeds 
going  directly  to  finance  organized  crime. 
The  most  conservative  estimates  place 
illegal  betting  revenue  at  $20  billion  a 
year  of  which  $7  billion  is  estimated  as 
clear  profit  to  criminals. 

In  this  time  of  continuing  Government 
overspending  of  revenues,  why  not  tap 
this  lucrative  source  for  badly  needed 
Federal  revenue?  Several  States  have  in- 
stituted lotteries  which  have  proven  suc- 
cessful, and  more  than  70  nations  have  a 
national  lottery  of  one  form  or  another. 
In  America  such  a  lottery  could  produce 
billions  of  dollars  of  critically  needed 
revenue  each  year  to  help  finance  the  in- 
creasing number  of  services  the  Federal 
Government  is  being  called  upon  to  per-^ 
form. 

A  national  lottery  would  also  ma- 
terially reduce  the  revenues  of  organized 
crime,  while  offering  citizens  so  inclined 
a  legal  opportunity  to  take  a  lawful 
chance  to  win  tax-exempt  prizes  under  a 
program  honestly  rim.  Wagering  can  and 
does  exist  in  the  United  States  of  America 
on  a  massive  daily  basis  despite  all  ef- 
forts to  discourage  or  stop  it.  Nor  can  It 
be  contended  with  force  any  longer  that 
it  is  immoral.  In  these  circumstances. 
Uncle  Sam  is  foolish  not  to  be  offeriiig 
the  action,  instead  of  the  underworld. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  2386  to  estab- 
lish a  national  numbers  drawing  smd  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  consider 
this  proposal  as  a  practical  step  toward 
helping  resolve  our  deepening  fiscal 
crisis.  In  addition,  my  proposal  would 
bring  about  true  and  meaningful  revenue 
sharing  because  participating  States  take 
15  percent  of  each  pool  under  my  bill. 

I  will  include  the  following: 
Everybody  Wants  a  P*iece  of  the  Action 

Gamblers  have  always  dwelt  on  the  fringes 
of  society,  shadowy  figures  consumed  by  the 
unending  pursuit  of  the  "special  feeling"  of 
tension,  pain,  and  exbUaratlon  that  perhaps 
only  Dostoevski's  compulsive  gambler  and 
bis  millions  of  feUows  could  truly  under- 
stand. Gambling  Is  as  old  as  history :  Mercury 
"played  at  tables"  to  win  a  share  of  the 
moon's  light  In  Roman  mythology,  and  arche- 
ologlsts  have  found  many  dice — some  of  them 
loaded — In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  people  bet  on  everything 
from  the  ballet-like  Jal-alal  games  of  South 
Florida  to  the  precise  minute  each  spring 
when  the  ice  breaks  on  Alaska's  Nenana 
River. 

Through  It  all.  few  gamblers  have  achieved 
Joe  E.  Lewis's  whimsical  goal  of  breaking 
even;  for  the  gambling  business,  whether 
formal  or  informal,  legal  or  Illegal,  has  al- 
ways been  stacked  against  the  player.  But 
the  gambler  has  endured  and  proliferated, 
and  now  he  has  become  part  of  a  remarkable 
boom.  For  with  the  enormous  interest  in 
televised  sports  such  as  football  and  basket- 
ball, there  has  been  a  corresponding  explo- 
sion In  betting — particularly  throughout  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  classes.  As  a  result, 
g;ambllng  now  stands  as  a  major  U.S.  Indus- 
try, right  up  there  with  the  automobile,  oil, 
construction,  and  other  Industrial  giants. 
Consequently,  more  and  more  entreprenexirs 
and  politicians  are  looking  to  the  gambling 
market  as  the  cornucopia  of  profits  and  reve- 
nues that  could  help  solve  chronic  city  and 
state  fiscal  crises. 


Last  year  alone  In  the  28  states  that  allow 
parlmutuel  wagering  on  horse  racing,  tracks 
handled  about  $6  bUUon,  and  the  states  real- 
ized some  $500  million  In  direct  taxes,  as  well 
as  millions  more  In  taxes  on  track  admissions, 
horse  sales  and  other  transactions.  Nevada, 
the  only  state  with  legal  casinos,  collected 
all  of  $41  million  from  that  tax  source,  fi- 
nancing 40  per  cent  of  the  state  budget.  New 
York  City's  year-old  pioneering  venture  in 
oiT-track  betting,  hampered  by  Its  own  in- 
efficiency and  fighting  for  Its  life  In  the  face 
of  a  proposed  take-over  by  the  state  and 
tracks,  still  ranks  as  a  remarkable  success, 
handling  about  $1.4  million  a  day  In  its  59 
crowded  offices.  And  New  Jersey's  state  lot- 
tery, the  best-designed  of  the  lotteries  re- 
cently Inaugurated  by  states,  Is  expected  to 
handle  $320  million  In  the  next  fiscal  year — 
with  half  of  the  action  going  to  the  state. 

The  statistics  on  legal  wagering,  however, 
represent  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Gam- 
bling experts  have  estimated  that  for  every 
dollar  bet  legally,  five  to  seven  dollars  are 
wagered  illegally  on  events  ranging  from  the 
national  pastime  of  baseball  to  the  exotic 
ethnic  lotteries  that  flourish  in  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Cuban  and  Chinese  ghettos.  That  formula 
points  to  illegal  action  totaling  as  much  as 
$40  billion  annually;  and  even  the  most  con- 
servative official  estimate — offered  In  1966  by 
the  President's  Strike  Force  on  Organized 
Crime — placed  the  yearly  Ulegal  betting  han- 
dle at  $20  bUllon.  And  as  that  $20  billion  is 
churned  through  bookmaklng  channels,  with 
a  percentage  being  extracted  from  every  dol- 
lar that  comes  and  goes.  It  produces  awesome 
revenues.  Even  after  operating  expenses — In- 
cluding an  estimated  $2  billion  for  corrup- 
tion of  public  officials — the  bookmaklng  In- 
dustry Is  left  with  a  profit  of  $7  billion; 

That  revenue  Is  unquestionably  the  main 
source  of  Income  for  the  American  under- 
world. Some  of  It  Is  divided  among  the  thou- 
sands of  underlings  who  man  telephones, 
write  and  collate  bets  and  make  collections, 
but  much  more  Is  funneled  upward  through 
the  crime  structure.  For  one  thing,  every 
bookie  needs  to  balance  his  bets  on  each  side 
of  any  given  event  to  Insure  that  he  cannot 
lose  money  when  he  pays  the  winners;  to  do 
so,  he  passes  on  unbalanced  bets  to  mob- 
sanctioned  "layoff  men,"  who  can  draw  on 
much  wider  gambling  markets  to  make  the 
books  balance.  The  mob  also  offers  two  serv- 
ices that  Individual  bookmakers  need^ — cor- 
ruption and  security. 

UOBSTERS     AND      MONET 

Any  small  bookie  can  bribe  the  cop  on 
hi3  beat;  but  only  the  Mafia  can  buy  enough 
Judges,  politicians  and  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials to  make  sure  that  the  nationwide  gam- 
bling business  can  operate  with  relatively 
little  fear  of  crippling  raids.  Jail  terms  or 
the  disruptive  glare  of  public  scrutiny.  As 
for  security,  the  mob  has  the  ability  to  In- 
filtrate law-enforcement  agencies  and  provide 
valuable  warning  when  raids  aure  Inunlnent. 
It  keeps  careful  vigilance  over  the  conduct 
of  sports — an  important  function,  since  no 
one  Is  more  concerned  with  keeping  sports 
honest  than  the  bookies,  the  men  who  could 
be  burned  by  a  fix. 

In  return  for  such  services  to  lower-echelon 
gamblers,  the  top  mobsters  get  funds  to  In- 
vest In  other  lucrative  activities,  from  loan- 
sharking  and  narcotics  peddling  to  a  numb«r 
of  "legitimate"  businesses  such  as  trucking 
and  handling  vending  machines  and  Juke 
boxes.  They  also  get  very  rich.  Bosses  who 
concentrate  on  gambling  are  reputed  to  be 
among  the  richest  of  all  mafiosl. 

It  was  only  recently  that  civic  leaders  de- 
cided that  governments  should  share  In  that 
wealth:  and  now  the  pace  of  legalized  gam- 
bling Is  picking  up.  Already,  at  least  two  other 
states  In  the  East — Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— have  decided  to  follow  New  York  Into 
the  off-track-bettlng  arena  within  the  next 
few  years:  half  a  dozen  others  have  appointed 
study  groups  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 


OTB  experiments.  Last  month  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  became  the  fifth  and 
sixth  states  to  launch  lotteries,  while  legis- 
lators as  far  away  as  Oregon  and  Washington 
cleared  the  way  for  future  lotteries  of  their 
own.  And  though  politicians  in  a  number  of 
Southern  and  Midwestern  states  remain  re- 
luctant to  espouse  gambling  In  the  face  of 
fundamentalist  opposition,  at  least  one  con- 
servative state,  Virginia,  Is  now  rated  a  good 
bet  to  drop  Its  antlgambllng  statute  and  al- 
low racetracks  to  open  In  a  few  years.  With 
each  passing  week.  In  fact,  gambling  seems  to 
take  on  greater  significance  as  a  dominant 
social,  political  and  economic  force  of  the 
1970s. 

The  trend  can  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
general  permissiveness  of  society:  like  alco- 
hol, marijuana  and  sexual  freedom,  the  in- 
stitution of  gambling  is  steadily  losing  its 
shock  value  and  becoming  accepted  as  a  part 
of  modern  life.  But  most  gambling  advocates 
are  more  realistic  than  permissive.  They 
argue  that  instead  of  draining  money  out  of 
the  economy  and  Into  the  underworld,  gam- 
bling should  be  legalized  and  taxed.  Anti- 
gambling  laws  are  virtually  impossible  to 
enforce.  Charles  Slragusa,  executive  director 
of  Illinois  Legislative  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, labels  them  "a  waste  of  time."  They  also 
often  lead  to  Ironically  hypocritical  situa- 
tions. In  Texas,  for  example,  church  groups 
proudly  proclaim  that  a  ban  on  all  gambling 
Is  saving  the  state  form  "moral  decadence" — 
but  Texas  public  safety  director  Col.  Wilson 
Spelr  admits  that  known  bookmaklng  opera- 
tions handle  $767  million  annually  on  foot- 
ball alone.  Increasingly,  legislators  are  reason- 
ing that  if  they  can't  stop  such  large-scale 
action,  they  might  as  well  try  to  grab  a  piece 
of  It. 


The  New  Betting  Breed 
Perhaps  the  greatest  Impetus  behind  the 
gambling  explosion,  however,  is  the  changing 
nature  of  the  gambler  himself.  For  centuries, 
gambling  WM  considered  the  province  of  the 
very  rich  or  very  poor.  The  wealthy  amused 
themselves  In  posh  casinos  and  made  racing 
their  own  "sport  of  kings."  The  poor  placed 
their  dally  bets  with  numbers  runners  or 
crowded  Into  track  grandstands  In  vain 
hopes  of  striking  It  rich.  But  In  recent  years 
gambling  has  become  much  more  than  an 
idler's  pastime  or  a  mass  opiate.  The  modern 
gambler  may  be  the  middle-class  suburban- 
ite who  calls  his  equally  middle-class  book- 
maker In  Scarsdale  or  Santa  Monica  to  bet 
a  few  dollars  on  each  of  a  weekend's  tele- 
vised football  games.  She  may  be  the  Queens 
housewife  who  stops  at  her  neighborhood  off- 
track-bettlng  parlor  to  take  a  $3  flyer  on  the 
nightly  btg-payoff  Superfecta.  He  may  be  the 
New  Jersey  office  worker  who  picks  up  a  50- 
cent  lottery  ticket  each  time  he  buys  a  paper 
at  the  newsstand.  He  may  even  be  one  of  the 
growing  number  of  woodland  hippies  who 
Journey  from  their  northern  California  com- 
munes each  weekend  to  take  in  the  free 
drinks,  festive  atmosphere — and  casino  ac- 
tion— of  South  Lake  Tahoe.  Nev. 

As  diverse  as  their  life-styles  and  betting 
habits  may  be.  almost  all  gamblers  soon  ac- 
quire similar  perspectives  on  their  wagering. 
They  find  that  the  exquisite  paliKof  losing  a 
photo  finish  or  having  a  lottery  ticket  that 
misses  by  one  digit  Is  a  thrill  In  Itself:  they 
even  learn  In  many  cases  that  winning  or 
losing  Is  not  quite  as  Important  as  simply 
being  able  to  look  forward  to  a  game  or  race 
or  drawing  with  money  at  stake — the  sublime 
feeling  of  being  "In  action." 

A  bearded  young  man  In  Tahoe  recently 
lost  his  last  $40  at  blackjack.  "I  know  It's 
stupid,"  he  philosophized.  "'But  I  always  feel 
my  good  karma  will  get  me  through.  And  any- 
way, what's  money  for  If  not  to  have  fun 
with?"  Urbane  New  York  restaurateur  Norton 
Peppls,  who  has  been  known  to  bet  40  col- 
lege basketball  games  a  night  without  know- 
ing the  name  of  a  player  on  any  of  the  80 
teams,    nodded    approvingly    at    the    mans 
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statement.  "There's  a  kid  who  knows  how  to 
get  high,"  said  Peppls.  "When  you're  betting, 
you  can  get  high  on  the  air  conditioning. 
Worrying  about  winning  is  for  amateurs.  The 
point  Is  to  be  in  action.  It  makes  me  like  a 
teapot.  I  hiss  and  whistle  and  then  I  boll 
over." 

Understandably,  the  commissioners  of 
America's  major  sports  prefer  to  Ignore  the 
millions  of  bettors  on  the  social  spectrum  be- 
tween the  kid  in  Tahoe  and  Norton  Peppls. 
The  men  who  sell  sports  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  attracting  millions  of  fans 
each  year  with  the  sheer  excellence  and  ex- 
citement of  their  spectacles.  Any  candy-store 
bookmaker,  of  course,  can  correct  that  im- 
pression-. The  fact  Is  that  most  bookies  han- 
dle racing  only  as  an  accommodation  to  reg- 
ular customers;  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of 
the  business  tlirlves  on  team  sports.  Because 
Its  schedule  offers  the  most  games,  baseball  is 
estimated  to  lead  the  league  In  betting  han- 
dle each  year;  but  pro  basketball,  with  Its 
own  expanding  season,  is  not  far  behind,  and 
pro  football  stimulates  by  far  the  most  action 
per  game.  Football,  In  fact,  is  probably  the 
best  example  of  the  Ideal  marriage  of  sports, 
gambling  and  television.  The  game  Itself  Is 
perfectly  suited  for  television,  and  the  use  of 
point  threads  equalizes  teams  enough  to 
make  all  games  competitive  from  a  betting 
standpoint.  So  fans  consistently  combine 
watching  and  betting,  vrltb  results  that  have 
been  hi4>py  for  all  concerned.  The  sport  is 
riding  a  crest  of  tremendous  popularity,  tele- 
ylslon  executives  are  getting  high  ratings  and 
liigh-prlced  sponsors,  and  bookmakers  have 
no  trouble  keeping  their  girl  friends  in  mink. 

Before  the  last  Super  Bowl,  football  com- 
missioner Pete  Rozelle  unveiled  a  Harris  poll 
that  had  been  commissioned  by  the  National 
Football  League  presumably  to  show  that 
football  was  America's  favorite  sport.  The 
surrey  examined  fan  reactions  to  a  score  of 
football  phenomena;  but  somehow,  amid  aU 
the  efforts  to  find  out  why  people  like  the 
qjort,  nobody  bothered  to  ask  if  the  reason 
might  be  betting.  "Nobody  thought  of  it," 
Rozelle  explained  lamely. 

Sportswrlters,  angry  at  what  seemed  a 
clumsy  public-relations  ploy,  blasted  the  poll 
and  offered  their  own  estimates  of  the  Im- 
pact of  gambling;  some  guessed  that  as  many 
as  75  per  cent  of  fans  made  at  least  token 
bets.  "That  would  be  a  little  high."  says  odds 
maker  Jimmy  (The  Oreek)  Snyder,  whose 
betting  lines  have  made  him  almost  as  much 
of  a  pro  football  figurehead  as  Rozelle.  "I 
would  put  it  Just  below  60  percent."  What- 
ever the  figure  might  be.  any  casual  observer 
can  get  a  good  reading  on  the  amount  of  bet- 
ting with  his  own  litmus  test.  Pick  a  mean- 
ingless game  between  bad  teams  In  misera- 
ble weather;  wait  until  the  fourth  quarter, 
when  the  result  of  the  game  is  beyond 
doubt — ^but  the  point  ^read  remains  within 
reach  of  the  losers.  And  then  count  how 
many  people  leave  the  stadium.  That  hand- 
ful, you  can  be  fairly  sure,  didn't  bet. 

The  love  of  action  Is  closely  related  to  the 
other  staple  of  the  gambler's  emotional 
diet — the  tantalizing  stimulating  element  of 
hope.  "Let's  face  it."  says  upstate  New  York 
track  operator  Leon  Oreenberg.  "we're  seUing 
dreams."  The  demand  for  well-packaged 
dreams  has  been  clearly  Illustrated  in  the 
fans'  response  to  gimmick  t>ets  like  the  Su- 
perfecta. which  requires  bettors  to  select  the 
first  four  finishers  of  a  race  In  precise  order. 
But  the  dreams  can  also  take  more  down-to- 
earth  forms.  Every  lottery  ticket  and  every 
call  from  a  bookie  stirs  vague  but  palpable 
hopes  that  the  one  big  payoff  is  on  the  way 
or  even  that  the  modest  $20  football  bet  Is 
the  one  that  will  end  a  losing  streak  and,  in 
the  gambler's  phrase,  "turn  things  around." 
E^ven  in  the  dreariest  of  times,  every  bet  is  an 
invitation  to  look  ahead  to  brighter  things— 
and  thus  a  psychic  stimulant  in  itself.  As  one 
racing  maxim  expresses  It.  "Nobody  ever  com- 


mits suicide  on  the  racetrack.  You've  always 
got  to  hang  around  for  the  good  one  that 
runs  tomorrow." 

"Logically,  you  should  have  a  50-60  chance 
on  every  game  even  if  you're  Just  tossing 
coins."  says  a  New  Jersey  businessman  who 
has  lost  as  much  as  $47,000  on  pro  football 
in  one  weekend.  But  it  doesn't  work  out  that 
way.  It's  much  easier  to  pick  six  straight 
losers  than  six  straight  winners.  I  know 
that — I  paid  for  that  knowledge.  But  when 
the  next  weekend's  schedule  comes  up,  I  push 
it  right  out  of  my  mind.  If  you're  a  gambler, 
you've  got  to  look  ahead." 

It  is  this  attitude  that  makes  the  gambler 
the  best  consumer — and  the  most  taxable 
citizen — society  has  to  offer.  Racetracks  and 
states  extract  lietween  16  and  20  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  he  bets  before  they  pay  him 
off  for  any  winners.  In  sports  betting,  bookies 
make  him  put  up  $11  to  win  $10;  this  comes 
to  only  a  4.06  percent  rake-off,  but  the  living 
styles  of  most  bookmakers  attest  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  arrangement.  All  the  percent- 
ages assure  the  bettor  of  losing  in  the  long 
run.  As  Frank  Elrlckson,  most  famous  of  all 
bookmakers,  used  to  tell  his  aides,  Boys, 
don't  be  envious  of  any  rich  consumer.  No 
matter  how  much  money  he  makes  in  his  own 
business,  rememtter  if  he  keeps  playing 
horses,  he's  working  for  us." 

The  gambler's  capacity  for  punishment 
seems  bottomless.  A  veteran  can  hardly  be 
daunted  by  expenses  or  outrageous  taxation. 
As  New  York  bettor  John  McGulre  says.  The 
bet  always  costs  the  same  amount.  They  only 
take  a  cut  from  the  winners.  And  If  you're 
winning,  how  can  you  care?"  A  former  bookie 
makes  the  point  more  directly:  A  real  gam- 
bler is  the  type  of  guy  you  abuse  him  and 
throw  him  out  a  window,  and  a  minute  later 
he's  knocking  on  the  door  asking  for  the 
price  on  the  Celtics  game." 

NOBIUTT    OR   DISEASE? 

Gamblers  see  a  certain  nobility  in  their 
own  perseverance,  but  even  amid  the  current 
gambling  boom,  critics  still  raise  their  voices 
in  protest,  bemoaning  the  sickness  of  the 
bettor,  the  criminal  nature  of  the  activity 
and  its  erosive  effect  on  society.  Gamblers 
Anonymous,  an  organization  patterned 
after  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  claims  a  nation- 
wide membership  of  4,000  as  well  as  a  poten- 
tial membership  of  "10  million  compulsive 
gamblers  who  need  help."  Sociological  critics 
argue  that  legalized  gambling  is  a  grossly 
unfair  form  of  taxation,  since  it  takes  most 
of  its  cash  from  the  poor;  and  some  clergy- 
men and  politicians  insist  simply  that  gam- 
bling is  morally  wrong. 

Unfortunately  for  the  critics,  the  public 
seems  increasingly  unconcerned  with  such 
views.  Gambling  is  a  "victimless"  crime  and 
a  hazy  one  at  that;  many  citizens  who  don't 
even  bet  are  acquainted  with  bookmakers  at 
their  favorite  restaxirants  or  country  clubs; 
they  accept  them  as  members  of  a  service 
industry  that  Is  meeting  a  demand  for  action. 
"There  Is  a  national  ambivalence  about  gam- 
bling laws,"  says  a  Justice  Department  prose- 
cutor. "Sometimes  It's  manifested  by  leni- 
ency In  the  courts,  somel^imes  by  police  tol- 
erance, sometimes  by  political  reluctance  to 
pursue  a  gambling  prosecution."  And  even 
when  people  do  recognize  that  relatively 
"clean"  bookies'  money  eventually  finds  its 
way  into  "dirty"  underworld  enterprises  such 
as  narcotics,  they  are  less  inclined  to  call  for 
massive  and  often  futile  crackdowns  than 
simply  to  legalize  it  and  keep  the  money 
"clean" — and  taxable.  "We  let  a  business 
grow  to  a  point  where  it's  No.  1  or  2  in  the 
nation,"  groans  a  top  Internal  Revenue 
Service  officer,  "and  we're  hardly  getting  any 
of  the  action." 

As  for  the  allegedly  inequitable  burden  on 
the  poor,  gambling  sotirces  argue  that  Inner- 
city  residents  are  playing  the  numbers  any- 
way— to  the  extent  of  $1.5  billion  annually 


in  New  York  alone — and  that  legal  lotteries 
can  compete  for  that  trade  and  at  least  steer 
some  profits  back  into  welfare  programs  or 
education.  "The  average  numijers  bet  in  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  is  32  cents,"  says  Ralph 
Salerno,  the  organized-crime  expert  for  New 
York's  OTB  Corporation.  "This  means  that 
a  fifty-cent  lottery  can  compete  for  the 
dally  small  player's  business."  Thus  far. 
New  York's  lottery  has  made  few  inroads 
into  the  Intimate.  |>ersonallzed  trade  offered 
by  numbers  runners  in  the  ghettos;  but  New 
Jersey  officials  estimate  that  they  have  si- 
phoned off  as  much  as  15  per  cent  of  that 
state's  numbers  action  into  the  lottery. 

In  addition,  a  customer  survey  commis- 
sioned by  New  York's  OTB  last  fall  ruvealed 
that  OTB  was  catering  to  a  large  proportion 
of  single  male  bettors  of  hlgher-than-average 
socioeconomic  status;  of  1,126  people  inter- 
viewed. 57  per  cent  earned  over  $10,000  a  year 
and  78  per  cent  had  finished  at  least  high 
school.  "Many  of  our  customers  have  en- 
dured computer  breakdowns  and  delays,  in- 
stead of  utilizing  the  convenience  and  credit 
that  IxKJkies  can  offer  them,"  says  Salerno. 
"This  proves  that  many  decent  citizens  actu- 
ally prefer  to  bet  legally." 

Gamblers  Anonymous  can  cite  cases  of 
such  decent  people  ruining  their  lives  by 
betting;  and  some  of  the  tales  of  OA  mem- 
bers are  Indeed  sordid.  "Sure  It  can  be 
abused,"  replies  Salerno.  "But  so  can  an 
automobile."  And  most  ot  the  millions 
whom  OA  would  like  to  help  are  appar- 
ently either  unaware  of  or  content  with 
their  "disease";  some  even  jest  at  the  idea 
that  they  need  a  cure.  "I  went  to  a  OA 
meeting  once,"  reports  a  Brooklyn  cab  driver 
named  Victor.  "Aqueduct  had  Just  closed  for 
the  winter,  so  I  had  some  time,  and  a  guy 
took  me.  I  stood  up  and  confessed  that  I 
couldn't  stop  betting,  and  I  drove  two  shifts  a 
day  to  support  my  habit.  I  told  them  I  was 
BO  degenerate  that  as  soon  as  I  walked  out 
of  the  meeting,  I  would  probably  drive  four 
hours  to  Bowie  In  Maryland  to  play  the 
horses.  When  I  finished,  three  members  were 
waiting  for  me  'Hey  Vic.'  they  said,  'You 
got  room  for  us  in  the  car?'  " 

Some  gamblers  consider  four-hour  drives  to 
tracks  and  pilgrimages  to  major  sports  events 
as  sacred  rituals,  but  millions  of  Americans 
also  share  in  the  gambling  culture  by  ven- 
turing no  farther  than  neight>orhood  gath- 
erings for  social  gambling.  From  the  inter- 
national backgammon  matches  where  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  change  hands  down  to 
the  ubiquitous  penny-ante  "Monday  night 
out"  poker  games  across  the  country,  the 
total  amount  of  such  action  is  l>eyond  any- 
one's guess. 

While  every  major  city  has  its  share  of 
high-stakes  draw  and  stud  poker  games  in 
its  posh  hotels  and  apartments,  the  draw 
poker  capital  of  the  country,  oddly  enough, 
is  little  Gardena.  Calif.  The  California  Legis- 
lature banned  games  of  chance  in  1891  but 
excluded  draw  poker,  presumably  consider- 
ing it  the  one  true  game  of  skill.  There  are 
now  400  poker  parlors  in  176  communities; 
Gardena.  a  Los  Angeles  suburb,  has  six  par- 
lors that  handle  about  $15  million  a  year  and 
pay  a  healthy  $612,000  in  taxes.  Many  of  the 
customers  are  elderly,  and  the  action  ac- 
celerates with  the  arrival  of  monthly  social- 
security  checks;  through  the  years  the  regu- 
lars have  picked  up  Runyonesque  nicknames 
(Dirty-Mouth  Paula,  Banana-Nose  Louie), 
and  a  reputation  as  some  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated gamblers  In  the  country.  One  night, 
according  to  one  story,  a  75-year-old  woman 
slumped  to  the  table  during  a  two-and- 
four  dollar  game.  An  attendant  pronounced 
her  unconscious  or  dead  and  called  an  ambu- 
lance. The  game  continued  around  her  until 
the  ambulance  arrived.  Then  as  the  lady  was 
being  wheeled  out,  one  player  called,  "Okay, 
we  got  a  free  chair.  Bring  us  a  live  one." 
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The  counterptu:t8  to  this  kind  of  gambler 
are  legion,  and  they  make  up  a  market  that 
assures  almost  any  legalized  gambling  opera- 
tion of  prosperity.  Tet  oStrack  betting  and 
lotteries  have  proved  to  be  anything  but  an 
instant  panacea.  Initial  lottery  programs  in 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  floundered, 
for  example,  because  they  failed  to  offer 
quick  and  accessible  action;  tickets  were 
overpriced  and  drawings  for  winners  were 
too  Infrequent,  so  gamblers  never  really  got 
involved.  It  was  only  last  year  that  New  Jer- 
sey hit  upon  a  viable  formula.  Tickets  were 
sold  for  only  50  cents  and  drawings  were  held 
every  week — and  the  response  was  amazing. 
The  lottery  hr-  produced  more  uhan  ten  times 
the  revenue  projected  by  Its  advocates,  and 
other  states  have  rushed  to  copy  the  New  Jer- 
sey model. 

A    REMARKABLE    JOB 

As  head  of  OTB,  New  York  City's  Howard 
Samuels  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In  build- 
ing a  multimillion-dollar  industry  from 
scratch  in  less  than  a  year.  But  he  is  still 
struggling  to  overcome  huge  problems  with 
his  computers  and  to  provide  stesuly  and 
e.^lcient  service.  He  has  also  been  hampered 
by  his  failure  to  hire  experienced  gambling 
personnel;  Just  recently,  for  example,  OTB 
aroused  public  anger  with  an  outrageous 
blunder  in  handling  a  Superfecta  race.  Per- 
haps most  Important  of  all,  Samuels  has 
been  handicapped  by  tiie  ill-designed  OTB 
legislation  Itself,  which  deprives  tracks  and 
horesemen  of  anything  approaching  a  fair 
share  of  the  action. 

Samuels  has  proposed  remedial  legislation 
to  give  the  tracks  more  and  Insure  the  health 
of  the  Industry — which  is  clearly  essential 
to  the  long-range  health  of  OTB.  The  tracks, 
distressed  by  drastic  declines  in  their  busi- 
ness— only  partly  caused  by  OTB — have  re- 
jected his  plan  as  inadequate  and  sought 
legislation  that  would  give  them  a  much 
greater  role  in  OTB,  at  the  direct  expense 
of  Samuels  and  the  possible  expense  of  the 
city  OTB  was  set  up  to  help.  The  drama  is 
being  enacted  against  the  backdrop  of  a  re- 
cent strike  at  Aqueduct  and  threats  of  future 
boycotts  by  horsemen;  the  entire  gambling 
Industry  is  anxiously  awaiting  its  resolu- 
tion— and  other  states  hope  to  learn  from 
the  mistakes  and  arguments  in  New  York. 
And  despite  demands  for  lotteries  and  off- 
track  betting,  not  all  lawmakers  have  been 
In  a  rush  to  establish  OTB  programs  La  other 
states.  Just  last  week,  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture killed  an  off-track-betting  bill  i^hat  had 
been  vigorously  backed  by  Gov.  Marvin  Man- 
del. 

The  short-term  problems  should  make  all 
legislators  approach  gambling  cautiously:  but 
the  long-range  possibilities  are  so  enticing 
that  the  gambling  boom  seems  certain  to 
grow  even  bigger  in  the  years  ahead.  A  short- 
lived midwinter  OTB  television  show  from 
Monticello  Raceway  was  shut  down  by  the 
opposition  of  some  track  owners,  but  not  be- 
fore it  showed  that  intelligent  use  of  that 
medium  could  multiply  wagering  beyond  the 
fondest  hc^>e3  of  track  operators  and  OTB 
officials  alike.  Beyond  that,  there  is  the  like- 
lihood of  legalized  betting  on  all  sports,  which 
would  allow  governments  into  the  broadest 
gambling  market  of  all.  And  there  have 
already  been  suggestions  that  casino  gam- 
bling could  save  decaying  resort  towns  such 
as  Atlantic  City,  N.J. — and  might  even  help 
New  York  to  raise  funds  and  simultaneous- 
ly give  new  meaning  to  the  term  Pun  Citj. 
These  visions  are  Utopian  to  some  and 
frightful  to  others,  and  they  obviously  won't 
be  accomplished  without  leadership  that  Is 
bold,  wise  and  alert  to  countless  challenges 
and  problems.  But  there  Is  no  question  that 
advocates  of  legal  gambling  will  always  have 
an  Invaluable  ally  in  the  American  gambler 


himself.  As  gambling  proliferates,  it  Is  only 
natural  to  pose  the  question:  Will  the  source 
ever  run  dry?  One  answer  lies  in  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  illegal  wagering.  Few 
bookmakers  have  ever  complained  about  a 
shortage  of  clients.  But  the  larger  answer 
lies  in  the  gambler  himself,  that  resUlent 
figure  who  has  endured  all  the  centuries  of 
unfriendly  cards  and  bad  bounces  and  slow 
horses — even  those  loaded  dice  at  Pompeii — 
only  to  emerge  at  center  stage  in  the  1970s, 
approaching  the  era  of  legalized  betting  with 
his  hopes  and  dreams  still  intact,  waiting  as 
patiently  as  ever  for  that  good  one  that  runs 
tomorrow. 

How  To  Get  the  Money  Washed 
While  almost  everyone  has  been  exposed 
to  some  aspect  of  the  gambling  explosion, 
many  citizens  may  remain  confused  by  the 
many  forms  that  betting  can  take  and  the 
terminology  that  describes  It.  As  a  guide  to 
the  innocent,  Newsweek  offers  a  glossary  of 
gamblln;;  phrases— along  with  hhits  on  the 
re-xUtie^  of  the  betting  world: 

BOOKMAKER 

Whether  he  runs  your  corner  candy  store 
or  a  multimillion-dollar  office,  he's  the  man 
who  can  accept  a  bet,  extend  credit  and  meet 
clients  weekly  to  pay  or  collect.  Some  bookies 
can  be  almost  fatherly,  buying  drinks,  listen- 
ing to  problems,  even  giving  losers  added 
time  to  pay.  Others  respond  to  insolvent 
losers  with  a  harder  Une:  "When  I  lose,  I 
pay." 

CALL    BACK 

The  most  common  way  of  placing  a  bet  by 
phone.  Wary  of  wiretaps  on  direct  calls,  most 
bookies  require  bettors  to  call  an  answering 
service  and  leave  a  code  name  and  phone 
number.  They  return  the  calls  from  pay 
phones  or  from  apartments  that  have  been 
made  'safe"  by  payments  to  police. 

MONET- WASHING 

A  general  term  for  the  many  ways  in  which 
Illegal  bookmakers  make  their  profits  re- 
pectable  or  "clean" — and  thus  easy  to  spend. 
Obviously  a  man  with  a  handsome  six-figure 
income  wants  to  live  accordingly;  but  as  he 
spends  money  In  a  visible  way,  he  m\ist  ac- 
count for  it.  For  this  purpose  he  may  buy  a 
bar,  restaurant  or,  fittingly  enough,  a  car 
wash,  and  declare  It  as  the  source  of  his  in- 
come. Another  form  of  "washing"  Involves 
the  simple  shuffling  of  currency.  Since  most 
bookies  and  loan-sharks  pay  customers  in 
large  bills  and  collect  In  small  ones,  they 
often  need  to  trade  in  small  bills  for  large 
ones.  One  man  hired  for  this  purpose  duti- 
fully "washed"  9100.000  a  week  for  mobsters. 
Then  he  couldn't  resist  using  the  money  for 
one  shot  at  the  races.  He  lost  half  of  it. 
"When  I  went  to  tell  them,  I  had  terrible  vis- 
ions of  shattered  kneecaps,"  he  said.  "But 
they  were  understanding.  All  they  did  was 
take  over  my  business." 

NtTMBERS 

Sometimes  called  the  ghetto  dwellers  stock 
exchange,  the  numbers  racket  Is  a  daily  lot- 
tery based  on  the  day's  racing  payoffs.  Al- 
though the  Mafia  controls  the  racket  from 
the  top,  its  operations  are  handled  by  in- 
tricate inner-city  networks  of  "banks"  and 
runners — some  of  whom  are  among  the 
best-known  citizens  of  their  communities. 
The  industry  rakes  off  about  40  percent  of 
the  handle.  This  is  slightly  less  than  legal 
lotteries  take,  but  the  legal  system  offers  an 
added  bonus:  a  big  winner  won't  find  that 
his  friendly  neighborhood  runner  has  van- 
nished  with  the  loot. 

prrcHER  line 
The    odds    that    govern    baseball    betting, 
generally  Influenced  by  who  Is  pitching  each 
day.  A  prospective  baseball  bettor  receives 


the  line  on  the  game  In  the  form  of  two 
numbers — 6'/i-7V4,  for  example.  This  means 
that  If  he  likes  the  favorite,  he  must  put  up 
»7.50  to  win  $5;  if  he  wants  the  underdog, 
he  puts  up  $5  in  hopes  of  winning  $6.50.  The 
unpaid  dollar  in  the  middle  sends  the  bookie 
on  his  Acapulco  vacation. 

POINT    SPREAD 

The  equalizing  fact-i.r  that  governs  betting 
on  football,  basketball  and  hockey.  The  fa- 
vorite must  win  by  more  than  the  point 
spread  to  win  the  bet.  If  Dallas  Is  favored 
by  7  over  Miami,  for  example,  a  20-14  Dallas 
victory  is  a  victory  for  those  who  bet  on 
Miami  and  a  loss  for  Dallas  bettors;  a  22-14 
Dallas  triumph,  however,  rewards  Dallas 
backers.  The  point  spread  has  done  almost 
as  much  as  televlsio.i  for  the  popularity  of 
pro  football. 

PUSH 

A  game  that  falls  precisely  on  the  point 
spread,  so  bettors  don't  win  or  lose.  If  7- 
point-favorlte  Dallas  beat  Miami,  21-14,  all 
bettors  would  "push" — a  result  that  most 
gamblers  find  frustrating  after  sweating  out 
three  hours  of  tense  action. 


A  self-proclaimed  expert  who  advises  bet- 
tors on  what  horses  or  teams  they  should 
bet.  In  return  for  his  services,  the  tout  de- 
mands a  share  of  all  his  clients'  winnings; 
he  does  not,  of  course,  contribute  to  losses. 
Many  gamblers  consider  touts  to  be  the 
lowest  form  of  parasitic  life;  others  save  even 
more  scorn  for  the  suckers  who  listen  to 
them.  The  late  turf  writer  Joe  Palmer  prob- 
ably summed  up  the  matter  best:  "As  to  the 
encounter  between  tout  and  foe,  the  one 
brings  sharpness,  a  pK>lished  tale,  an  elemen- 
tary sense  of  psychology  and,  of  course,  dis- 
honesty. The  other  brings  dumbness,  money 
and  the  desire  to  profit  by  larceny  he  wasn't 
smart  enough  to  create  In  the  first  place. 
How  can  you  take  sides?" 

VIGORISH 

The  percentage  of  all  betting  handle  that 
goes  to  the  bookie,  the  racetrack  or  whoever 
else  Is  running  the  action,  stacking  the  game 
hopelessly  against  the  bettor.  It  is  also  called 
vig  or  juice,  but  most  gamblers  prefer  not 
to  speak  of  It  at  all.  It  Is,  after  all.  an  In- 
visible, painless  form  of  paying  for  gambling 
services,  and  to  dwell  on  it  would  only  Inter- 
fere with  the  sustaining  delusions  of  most 
gamblers,  who  are  more  than  content  In  the 
gloriously  Illogical  conviction  that  the  next 
bet  is  the  big  winner. 

H.R.  2386 
A  bill  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  engage  in 
numbers  wagering  except  in  national  draw- 
ings the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance  Administration,  the  Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such 
StAtes  as  may  elect  to  participate  therein 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
95  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  racketeering)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1955.  Engaging  in  numbers  games 

"(a)  Whoever  in  the  United  States  con- 
ducts, assists  in  conducting,  places  a  wager 
in  or  receives  a  wager  placed  in,  or  otherwise 
engages  In  any  numbers,  policy,  bolita,  or 
similar  game  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
95,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(b)  This  section  and  section  1953  shall 
not  apply  to  any  national  lottery  conducted 
by  the  National  Lottery  Commission." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Lottery  Commission  (hereinafter  in 
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this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to 
be  composed  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  the  Commission  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$40,000. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  or  members  shall  be 
five  years.  A  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment once  but  not  a  second  time. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointments  to  the  Commission.  Vacancies 
in  the  Commission,  so  long  as  there  are  two 
members  in  office,  shall  not  Impair  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Commission  to  execute  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  and  two  of  the  members 
in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  have 
had  prior  experience  and  training  in  law 
enforcement  and  demonstrated  exemplary 
records  In  positions  of  public  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility either  State  or  Federal. 

(f)  Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Commission  in  office  at  any  time  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations,  and  employ  such  per- 
sonnel, as  may  be  necessary  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Lottery  Commission 
shall  conduct  a  national  lottery  at  least  once 
each  month.  It  shall  conduct  a  national  lot- 
tery more  frequently  if  it  deems  fit,  and 
daily,  in  its  discretion,  when  and  as  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  technology  renders 
daily  drawings  feasible. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
shall  print  numbers  on  stamps  in  sheets  of 
one  hundred.  The  Bureau  shall  use  the  latest 
means  to  prevent  the  ability  to  counterfeit 
such  stamps. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  distribute  these 
sheets  to  the  post  offices  located  throughout 
the  United  States  either  in  participating 
States  or  In  exclusively  Federal  areas.  While 
such  post  offices  shall  be  the  primary  outlets 
for  each  distribution  of  stamps,  the  Com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  provide  for 
additional  outlets  for  such  distributions. 

(c)  The  price  of  each  numbered  stamp 
shall  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
shall  not  be  less  than  25  cents. 

(d)  Stamps  may  be  sold,  for  cash  only,  by 
the  post  offices  (or  other  outlets)  to  any 
adult  applying  therefor,  either  singly  or  in 
quantity  and  may  be  resold  by  original  and 
subsequent  purchasers.  Stamps  purchased  In 
any  multiple  of  one  hundred  shall  be  sold  by 
post  offices  at  a  discount  of  10  per  centum. 
No  official  Identification  or  other  form  of 
accreditation  may  be  required  of  any  person 
purchasing  or  reselling  such  stamps. 

(e)  The  stamps  shall  be  bearer  stamps 
and  shall  be  honored  for  prize  money  by 
presentation  by  the  bearer  thereof. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  reimburse  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  such  additional 
administrative  expenses  as  it  may  incur  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  lottery  the 
pay-out  for  the  winning  numbers  shall  not 
be  less  than  40  percentum  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  that  lottery  less  the  amounts  payable 
under  section  6.  Such  pay-out  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  winning  number  shall  receive  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  net  proceeds;  and 

(2)  other  winning  numbers  shall  share 
equally  in  39  »^  per  centum  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds. 

(b)  Illustrative  example:  If  the  net  pro- 


ceeds (that  Is.  the  gross  receipts  less  ad- 
ministrative expenses  authorized  by  this 
Act)  of  any  drawing  (whether  monthly  or 
more  frequently)  are  $100,000,000,  the  pay- 
out to  individual  winners  will  be  $40,000,- 
000  distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  one  individual  winner  will  receive 
$500,000,  and 

(2)  Seven  thousand  nine  hundred  Indi- 
vidual winners  will  receive  $5,000  each. 

(c)  Any  amount  received  by  an  individual 
by  reason  of  holding  a  winning  number  in  a 
national  lottery  conducted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  Federal, 
State,  or  local. 

(d)  Any  individual  holding  a  winning 
number  may  establish  his  entitlement  by 
presenting  the  winning  number  to  any  post 
office  at  which  stamps  for  such  lottery  were 
available  for  sale.  Upon  presentation,  the 
postmaster  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such 
outlet  shall  certify  that  the  individual  has 
presented  that  number;  and,  after  certifica- 
tion by  the  National  Lottery  Commission 
that  it  is  a  winning  number  and  the  amount 
of  the  winnings,  the  number  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commission  for  issuance  of 
its   draft   in    payment   therefor. 

(e)  Prize  money  remaining  unclaimed 
thirty  days  following  the  drawing  shall  be 
held  by  the  Commission  in  escrow  account 
for  one  year  thereafter.  Prize  money  un- 
claimed on  the  four  hundredth  day  fol- 
lowing the  drawing  shall  escheat  to  the  gen- 
eral  funds  of   the  United   States  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  of  the  several  States  may 
elect  not  to  participate  In  such  national  lot- 
teries by  so  certifying  to  the  Commission 
on  or  before  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  State 
which  does  not  so  elect  and  certify  shall 
be  a  participating  State. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  10th  day  after  the 
close  of  each  calendar  month  the  Commis- 
sion shall  distribute  among  the  several  par- 
ticipating States  5  per  centum  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  any  national  lottery  for  which 
the  drawing  was  held  during  such  month. 
The  share  of  each  participating  State  In  any 
such  distribution  shall  be  determined  on 
the  relation  of  Its  population  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all   participating  States. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  10th  day  after  the 
close  of  each  lottery  participating  States 
shall  each  receive  an  additional  distribution 
in  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
proceeds  to  any  national  lottery  fiom  the 
sale  of  such  stamps  within  the  borders  of 
that  State. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  Territory  of  Trust  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  net  proceeds  of  national  lot- 
teries in  excess  of  amounts  needed  for  the 
pay-outs  to  holders  of  winning  numbers  pro- 
vided by  section  5  and  for  the  distributions 
to  participating  States  provided  by  section 
6  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  credited  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  the  first  $100,000,000  so  deposited  In 
each  calendar  year  shall  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  for  use  by  that  Administra- 
tion cooperatively  with  the  several  States 
(whether  or  not  such  States  are  participating 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  6)  in 
fighting  crime,  and 

(2)  the  remaining  amount  so  deposited  in 
each  calendar  year  shall  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  use  by  that  Depart- 
ment to  assist  in  the  financing  of  such  pro- 
grams concerned  with  health,  education,  and 
welfare  as  may  be  entrusted  to  Its  adminis- 
trative responsibility  by  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time. 


Sec.  8.   (a)   Chapter  61  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  lotteries)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 
"§  1307.  National  lotteries 

"Sections  1301  to  1304,  Inclusive,  of  this 
chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
national  lottery  conducted  by  the  National 
Lottery  Commission. 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfeits  any  stamp 
made  for  purposes  of  a  national  lottery  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Lottery  Commission; 
or 

"Whoever  alters  any  number  on  such 
stamp;  or 

"Whoever  robs,  purloins,  or  steals  f.uch  a 
stamp;  or 

"Whoever  offers  for  sale  or  sells  any  such 
forged,  counterfeited,  altered,  or  stolen 
stamp,  knowing  it  to  be  such;  or 

"Whoever  presents  any  such  forged,  coun- 
terfeited, altered,  or  stolen  stamp  to  any 
person  engaged  In  carrying  out  a  national 
lottery  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States  or  any  participant  In  any  such  lot- 
tery— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

"§  1308.  Sale  of  national  lottery  stamps  at 
outlets  in  non-partlclpating  States 
prohibited 

"(a)  Whoever  offers  for  sale  or  sells  any  na- 
tional lottery  stamp  within  the  borders  of  a 
State  which  has  elected  not  to  participate  in 
national  lotteries  and  has  certified  such  elec- 
tion within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  Section  4005  of  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
stamp  made  for  purposes  of  a  national  lot- 
tery conducted  by  the  National  Lottery  Com- 
mission or  to  any  other  matter  related  to  such 
a  national  lottery;  and  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion, section  4001.  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  be  construed  to  make  such  matter 
nonmailable." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Any  law  of  the  United  States  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  thereby  is,  to  the  extent  of  such 
inconsistency,  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby  preempt  any  lawpf  any  State  in  con- 
flict therewith,  and  no  law  of  any  State  shall 
authorize  any  similar  drawing:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  or  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  be  construed 
to  invalidate  existing  State  laws  permitting 
the  conduct  and  operation  of  sweepstakes  re- 
lated to  ptu-imutuel  racing. 

(d)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  (including 
any  amendment  made  thereby) ,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstances,  is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining 
such  provisions,  or  the  application  of  such  re- 
maining provisions  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  day 
on  which  this  Act  is  enacted.  The  first  three 
members  of  the  National  Lottery  Commission 
shall  take  office  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 


MEMORIAL  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT  L. 
OWEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1971,  a  memorial  was  dedicated  to 
Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  by  the  Cherokee 
National  Historical  Society.  As  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  indicates.  Senator 
Owen  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  He  was.  in  fact,  co- 
author of  the  bill  with  Senator  Glass 
and  had  played  a  major  role  in  pressing 
for  currency  reform  during  the  decade 
which  preceded  the  founding  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Senator  Owen  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  having  been  instrumental  in 
winning  approval  for  the  formation  of 
the  committee  in  1913.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  with  distinction  and  won  rec- 
ognition for  his  numerous  contributions 
to  the  development  of  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic thought.  After  leaving  the  Senate, 
he  continued  to  serve  the  Congress  and 
the  people  by  acting  as  an  advisor  on 
much  of  the  important  banking  legisla- 
tion of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  the 
following  correspondence  in  testimony 
to  the  achievements  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 

Federal    Reserve   System, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  28.  1972. 
Hon.   Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  I  know  how 
dear  to  you  is  the  memory  of  Senator  Robert 
Owens,  and  I  therefore  think  that  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  copies  of  the  enclosed 
correspKjndence. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur   P.    Burns. 

Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah.  Okla..  April  12.  1972. 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Burns:  On  February  3.  1971.  the 
Cherokee  National  Historical  Society  dedi- 
cated a  memorial  to  Senator  Robert  Latham 
Owen,  an  Oklahoman  of  Cherokee  ancestry, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  teacher,  editor, 
lawyer,  banker,  businessman,  and  statesman. 
Mr.  George  H.  Clay,  President  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Keeler,  Chairman  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany and  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  delivered  commemorative  addresses 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  held  at  Tsa 
La  Gi.  Mr.  Clay,  at  a  luncheon  held  on  the 
campus  of  Northeastern  State  College,  de- 
scribed the  contributions  of  Senator  Owen 
to  the  development  of  the  federal  reserve 
system. 

Located  In  the  historic  capltol  city  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Northeastern  State  College 
is  aware  of  the  important  contributions 
which  have  been  made  and  are  being  made 
by  the  Cherokees  and  by  the  members  of 
other  Indian  tribes  and  nations  and  we  want 
other  people  to  know  of  these  contributions. 
We  hope  that  the  enclosed  brochure,  con- 
taining the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keeler  and  Mr. 
Clay,  will  contribute  to  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  role  that  Indian-Americans 
have  played  In  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Collier, 

President. 


Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  27,  1972. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Collier, 

President,  Northeastern  State  College.  Tah- 
lequah. Okla. 
Dear  Mb.  Collier:  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
courtesy  in  sending  me  the  brochure  contain- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Keeler  and  Mr. 
George  H.  Clay  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  to  Senate  Robert 
Latham  Owen  by  the  Cherokee  National  His- 
torical Society.  As  Mr.  Clay  indicated  In  his 
remarks,  I  have  long  felt  that  Senator  Owen's 
Important  role  In  the  founding  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  deserved  special  recog- 
nition and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  of  the  memorial 
In  the  Sherokee  Hall  of  Fame  at  Tsa  La  Gl. 
I  regret  that  my  own  schedule  did  not  per- 
mit tne  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  P.  Burns. 


INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  FED- 
ERAL IMPACT  AREA  AID— AN  EDU- 
CATION CRISIS  FOR  ALASKA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Begich>  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware  of  the  disastrous  reduc- 
tions being  asked  by  the  administration 
for  Public  Law  81-874,  providing  im- 
pacted area  aid  funds  for  education.  Be- 
cause the  impact  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  so  substantial  in  Alaska,  these 
cuts  will  be  particularly  harmful  there. 

My  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  set  out 
this  problem  in  Alaska,  and  emphasized 
the  problem  by  utilizing  the  opinions  of 
numerous  school  districts  in  the  State, 
So  that  these  facts  might  be  widely 
known,  I  ask  that  this  testimony  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  today. 
Testimony  of  Alaska  Congressman  Nick 
Begich 

Mr.  Chairman :  Thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  on 
this  vital  Issue  of  the  education  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1973.  I  realize  the  Committee  has 
a  great  number  of  individual  Items  to  con- 
sider, and  for  that  reason  I  will  limit  my  re- 
marks to  a  single  topic  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Alaska.  This  is  the  budget  for  FY 
1973  for  impacted  area  aid  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874. 

I  cannot  begin  without  calling  the  direct 
attention  of  this  Committee  to  the  requested 
overall  budget  for  Impacted  Areas  Aid  which 
has  been  reduced  from  $592.6  million  In  FY 
1972  to  only  $415  million  for  FY  1973,  an  al- 
most Incredible  reduction  of  $177.6  million. 

The  reason  for  this  reduction  given  by  the 
Office  of  Education  was  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  being  restored  to  Its  original  legisla- 
tive intent,  which  was  to  give  financial  as- 
sistance to  districts  heavily  Impacted  by  chil- 
dren associated  with  federal  government  op- 
erations, mainly  mUltary.  I  suspect  the  cuts 
also  relate  to  the  domestic  austerity  this 
country  is  now  being  asked  to  bear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  thinking  entirely 
neglects  two  basic  factors  which  this  com- 
mittee win  consider,  I  am  certain.  First,  is 
the  point  that  a  cut  In  these  funds  totaling 
nearly  one-third  of  the  prior  years  level  Is 
unprecedented,  and  comes  absolutely  with- 
out warning  to  the  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation  which  rely  on  these 


funds  as  h  vital  part  of  their  budget.  The 
Impact  of  this  loss  on  planning  is  Incalcula- 
ble, and  I  win  have  more  to  say  on  this  later. 

Second,  the  reduction  comes  without  the 
slightest  indication  as  to  how  the  deficiency 
can  be  made  up,  aside  from  going  back  to 
the  overburdened  property  taxpayers  for 
even  more  money.  No  new  appropriations  for 
Federal  education  assistance,  or  for  Indian 
education,  are  mentioned.  Let  me  be  very 
direct  in  saying  that  this  reduction  of  $177.6 
million  in  the  area  of  education,  is  the  sort 
of  "savings"  that  Is  very  expensive  in  the 
long  run. 

With  specific  regard  to  Alaska,  It  U  my  in- 
tention to  let  the  people  speak  for  them- 
selves. My  own  examination  of  the  requested 
appropriation  for  Alaska,  however,  discloses 
that  of  the  twenty-six  school  districts  in 
Alaska  applying  for  aid  under  Pi.  81-874, 
only  six  stand  to  gain  funds  under  FY  1973 
budget,  and  those  only  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins.  The  rest  suffer  substantial  losses. 

The  effect  of  such  losses  on  individual 
school  districts  is  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letters  from  various  districts  in  my 
state.  They  speak  far  more  eloquently  than 
I  on  this  matter.  I  conclude  my  remarks  to 
the  Committee  by  adding  these  letters  for 
your  consideration,  and  requesting  that,  at 
the  minimum,  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  level  of 
appropriations  be  continued  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973. 

Thank  you. 

St.  Marys  Public  Schools, 
St.  Marys,  Alaska,  April  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 

Representative    for    Alaska,    V.S.    House    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Begich:  This  school 
district  depends  upon  P.L.  874  for  its  con- 
tinued financial  health.  Since  the  economy 
of  the  community  is  basically  subsistence 
with  a  few  part  and  full  time  Jobs  the  school 
district  expects  no  more  than  token  support 
from  local  tax  revenues — indeed  the  other 
needs  of  the  community  are  so  great  that  the 
propcMtions  of  revenue  for  scho(ris  Is  expected 
to  remain  small  for  many  years  to  come. 

P.L.  874  funding  comes  to  us  in  lieu  of 
property  taxes  and  in  practical  terms  is 
treated  as  local  tax  revenue  for  schools — any 
cut  Is  a  severe  cut  because  we  have  no  rev- 
enue to  turn  to  in  its  place.  A  cut  from 
$20,206.00  to  $10,706.00  represent'^  nearly  a 
50%  reduction  in  avaUable  revenue. 

At  this  time  taxable  real  property  in  the 
district  totals  $231,500  and  taxable  personal 
property  totals  $91,000  for  a  total  taxable 
property  valuation  of  $322,500.  To  raise  the 
difference  In  PL874  from  real  property  taxes 
we  would  be  required  to  levy  a  41  mU  tax — 
a  bit  unreasonable  it  would  seem.  Even  to 
tax  real  and  personal  property  at  the  same 
rate  it  would  take  nearly  30  mils  to  raise  the 
$9,500.00  difference. 

If  anything,  we  should  be  funded  100% 
rather  than  cut  to  a  lower  level.  Perhaps  a 
worthwhile  concept  would  be  to  set  a  cut  off 
point  in  terms  of  local  property  valuations 
so  that  districts  below  the  cut  off  cotild  be 
fully  funded  and  cuts  then  could  be  applied 
to  districts  which  have  sufficient  property  to 
tax  to  make  up  the  PL874  reductions. 
Slnceredy, 

John  Kerr. 

Ketchikan  Gateway 
Borough  op  School  District, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska.  April  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Nick  Begich:  Thank  you  tor 
your  attention  to  our  concerns  about  the  cut 
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to  Ketchikan  school  district  of  874  entitle- 
ment funds  this  fiscal  year.  We  hope  you  have 
success  in  securing  legislation  that  will  allow 
us  a  "wind-down  period"  in  our  anticipated 
revenues. 

We  have  another  concern  relative  to  874 
monies  based  upon  a  OE  print-out  receipt 
from  your  office.  We  identify  an  additional 
cut  during  next  fiscal  year.  Our  cut  for  this 
FY  In  revenue  was  brought  ab6ut  by  trans- 
ferring the  local  Federal  Building  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  negating  the  874  revenue  en- 
titlement for  that  facility.  The  Post  Office 
occupies  the  first  floor  only,  the  other  four 
floors  house  other  Federal  agencies,  for  exam- 
ple. Customs,  Immigration,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Marine  Inspection, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Jail  and  Superior  Court 


System,  U.S.  Marshal's  office.  Medicare  and 
Social  Security  offices.  The  Post  Office  oc- 
cupies, at  most,  one-fifth  of  the  plant. 

Evaluating  further,  the  initial  cut  will  cost 
us  approximately  30%  of  our  entitlement  this 
year.  The  second  cut  wiU  take  from  us  an- 
other 35%.  The  dollar  entitlement  this  year, 
under  the  old  system,  was  $72,919.00.  Under 
the  new  system,  if  that  is  what  it  is,  the  dcH- 
lar  entitlement  will  be  $40,047.00. 

Wearing  my  other  hat,  that  of  a  Borough 
Assemblyman,  I  planned  to  make  an  attempt 
to  place  the  Federal  Building  on  our  Borough 
tax  roles,  except  that  the  idea  died  aborning 
because  of  another  Federal  regulation.  We 
can't  tax  the  Federal  Building,  federal  prop- 
erty! 


We  are  not  asking  the  Federal  government 
to  carry  what  is  rightfully  a  locaJ  tax  effort. 
If  our  present  school  budget  proposal  is  ac- 
cepted as  submitted  April  1,  1972,  an  addi- 
tional 6  mil  tax  effort  wUl  be  levied  locally. 
You  recognize  we  are  merely  seeking  what  in 
the  past  has  been  considered  a  fair  and 
equitable  participation  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  lieu  of  local  taxes. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  on  our  behalf 
and  hope  the  foregoing  will  be  of  value  to  you 
in  any  testimony  you  might  give  before  any 
committees  relative  to  the  matter  of  874 
monies. 

Sincerely, 

C.  G.  Fader, 
Director,  Vocational  Education. 


State,  congressional  district  and  appl.  school  district  name 


(A)j>ayment 
19/2  appro. 


(A)  payment 
1973  prop. 


(B)payment 
19/2  appro. 


(B)  payment 
1973  prop. 


5  percent 
TOE 


Hardship 


Total  (A)-M8)    Total  (AH^BJ 
1972  appro.  hard.  1973 


ALASKA  (1S7) 

Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough  School  District ig  123 

Ketchikon  Gateway  Borough  School  District                        3897 

St.  Mary  and  S  City  School  District s'«» 

WranEell  Public  Schools \". '   " 

Petersburg  public  school  district. ".  W ggj 

Alaska  Department  of  Education... T. .""?""!"" 16  721  294 

Matanuska  Susilna  Borough  School  biVtrict '  35078 

Bristol  Bay  Borough  School  District. Ill 32'  239 

Craig  Public  School  District 2' 164 

Kake  City  School  District.. '432 

Dillingham  City  School  District 111.11"" 42  344 

Kenai  Peninsula  Borough  School  District 111111 87  047 

Greater  Haines  Borough  School  District 1" '  ggs 

Nome  School  Board : "                        22  518 

Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  DistriClJll"." 10*826 

Greater  Juneau  Borough  School  District ""  12'  558 

Klawock  City  School  District 4' 763 

Nenama  Public  Schools 11111111111 6  929 

Hoonah  Public  Schools 1111111                     '  55  336 

Corodova  City  School  District '...'.'.'.'.".".' r731 

Greater  Sitka  Borough  School  District \'^y^^^^^^^V^^y.^" 136850 

Kodiak  Island  Borough  School  District 1 86  614 

Hydaburg  City  School  District H ' '     q 

Yakutat  City  School  District 11111111 7  699 

King  Cove  City  School  District 1111111 '     0 

Unalaska  City  School  District 11111111111111111111  6,495 

Congressional  district  total  (26) 17  300  196 

suietotai(26) : '^:^::z^^v^  n'.m',^ 

ARIZONA  (001)  === 

Mesa  Elementary  School  District  No.  4 87  910 

Mesa  High  School  Disliict  No.  207 24367 

Glendale  Upper  High  School  District  No.  205.1.1111111 '     0 

Scottsdale  Common  School  District  No.  48 '.'.'.'.'.'. " 0 

Tempe  Upper  High  School  District \V".'.'. 0 

Fowler  Elementary  Scdool  District  No.  45 11 c 

Chandler  Elementary  School  District  No.  80 0 

Cartwright  School  District  No.  83                            0 

Dysart  High  School  District  No.  218 1. 77  114 

Gila  Bend  High  School  District g' igj 
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7,699 

0 

962 

16,871,293 

38.976 

32,720 

2.4C5 

8,661 

61,  592 

96,719 

962 

25,  021 

12.029 

24,540 

5,293 

9,623 

76.990 

1,924 

159, 755 

101,049 

0 

9,623 

16,841 

13, 473 


1,  736, 636 

69, 022 

14,577 

11,  064 

18.6)6 

488. 649 

57, 782 

13,699 

5,093 

23. 183 

10,110 

71,481 

7,727 

19,846 

376, 200 

178, 792 

8,079 

3,863 

12,996 

7,727 

37.409 

41,097 

7,376 

1,229 

6,147 

5,444 


990,  509 

34,404 

0 

481 

4.090 

477. 037 

4,330 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27.427 

•    lO 

0 

64, 237 

42, 103 

0 

0 

0 

5,774 

6,495 

11,307 

0 

0 

0 
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17,609,907 
17,609,907 


3,233,744 
3,233,744 


1,668,194 
1,668,194 


157, 313 

149.  36C 

64,431 

92, 537 

57,917 

46,609 

0 

48,410 

20, 905 

0 

63,046 

32,044 

0 

18, 513 

25,361 

0 

4,012 

5,483 

1.028 

49, 161 

60.661 

0 

198,397 

187,810 

77.114 

4,128 

5,654 

7.197 

250 
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Kenai  Peninsula 
Borough  School  District, 
Soldotna,  Alaska,  April  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 
Congressman  for  Alaska, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Begich:  The  Kenai  Peninsula 
Borough  Board  of  Education  is  concerned 
as  other  Alaskans  are,  with  the  prc^osed 
cutback  of  funds  for  the  Public  Law  874  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1973.  We  wish  to  go  on  record 
requesting  the  full  restoration  of  these  funds. 

Last  year  our  P.L.  874  allotment  was  re- 
duced by  $39,459  because  of  the  reduced  ap- 
propriation. Based  on  the  same  number  of 
pupils  as  last  year  we  will  suffer  a  further 
reduction  of  $34,382  in  fiscal  1973  if  the  Pres- 
idential Budget  proposal  stands.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $73,841  from  our  total  entitle- 
ment or  a  reduction  of  thirty-five  percent. 

We  are  attempting  to  hold  a  maintenance 
type  budget  for  fiscal  1973  because  of  the 
financial  problems  plaguing  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Because  of  the  financial  problems  of 
the  State  we  do  not  anticipate  any  additional 
State  revenues  for  the  operation  of  our  dis- 
trict In  the  cocniiig  year.  The  result  has  been 
that  we  are  now  proposing  a  70%  increase 
in  local  effort  for  next  year  in  order  to  main- 


tain the  programs  and  staff  that  we  have 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  we  are  to  take  a  further  reduction  in  our 
P.L.  874  revenue  it  will  mean  that  we  will 
have  to  reduce  our  educational  program,  as 
we  are  now  straining  the  limit  that  can  be 
raised  from  local  funds. 

The  percentage  of  our  various  budgeted 
revenues  for  operation  are:  Local  Revenue. 
21.8%;  State  Revenue,  77.2%;  and  Federal 
Revenue,  1.0%. 

We  realize  that  budgets  are  being  squeezed 
throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the 
government,  but  we  believe  that  if  the  pro- 
posed P.L.  874  cut  is  allowed  to  stand  It  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  educational 
program  in  our  district  and  in  other  districts 
as  we  will  be  forced  to  reduce  our  program. 

We  would  urge  and  support  your  every 
effort  to  restore  the  Public  Law  874  funding 
back  to  100%  of  entitlement.  ShoiUd  your 
office  reqvilre  more  information  concerning 
the  application  of  P.L.  874  funds  in  our  dis- 
trict please  let  us  know. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  word  on  any 
developments  that  take  place  concerning  the 
P.L.  874  funding. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Swarnek. 
Business  Manager. 
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Citt  and  Borough  of 
Juneau  School  District, 
Juneau.  Alaska.  April  4. 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Nick:  I  am  writing  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  24  regarding  Federal 
funding  under  PX.  874.  The  accompanying 
form  will  show  that  our  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  Is  very  similar  to 
the  figure  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

Be  assured  that  any  efforts  you  can  put 
forth  to  insure  that  the  funding  of  the  Fed- 
eral P.L.  874  remain  at  Its  current  level  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  A  cut  of  the  magnitude 
proposed  would  be  disastrous  in  terms  of  edu- 
cational programs  offered  in  Juneau. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Coffek, 
Acting  Superintendent. 

Nenana  Citt  Public  Schools, 

Nenana.  Alaska,  April  4. 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 

VS.  Representative,   House  0/  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Nick:  As  you  are  aware,  Alaska,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  State  depends 
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rather  heavily  on  PL  874  Impact  Funds  In 
lieu  of  taxes  since  such  a  large  amount  of  the 
land  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 
The  steadily  decreasing  rate  by  which  this  act 
has  been  funded  Is  an  alarming  fact  with 
which  Alaskan  Administrators  and  School 
Boards  have  had  to  live. 

The  PL  874  funds  in  our  District  are  ap- 
proximately 50%  each  year  of  the  City's  local 
effort.  If  the  funding  rate  continues  to  de- 
crease it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  tax  bur- 
den on  the  local  property  owners  has  to  in- 
crease to  compensate  for  those  families  which 
reside  on  Federal  lands.  This  is  one  law  that 
I  feel  should  be  funded  100%  each  year. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Nenana  City 
School  Board  I  want  to  extend  our  congratu- 
lations on  the  fine  job  you  have  done  to  date 
and  certainly  hope  you  are  able  to  convey  to 
this  committee  the  worth  of  funding  PL  874 
at  a  higher  rate  If  not  100%. 
Yours  truly, 

RlCHAKD  W.  Leath, 

Superintendent. 

Fairbanks  North  Stab 
Borough  School  District, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Febriiary  25,  1972. 
Hon.   Nick   Begich, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 
In  Re:  Federal  Impact  Assistance 
PL874 
Dear  Congressmak  Begich  :  Last  year  when 
this  school  district  formulated  the  1971-72 
budget,  It  was  anticipated  that  PL874  would 
yield  a  total  of  9520,000.00.  A  month  or  two 
ago  we  were  informed  that  Congress  had  not 
appropriated  our  full  entitlement,  that  we 
would  be  receiving  only  $380,000.00,  leaving 
us  with  a  shortage  of  $140,000.00. 

This  shortage  is  very  serious  to  us  and  we 
would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  In- 
fluence Congress  to  appropriate  our  full 
funding. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dayton   Benjamin, 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Petersburg   Public   Schools, 
Petersburg,  Alaska,  April  3,  1972. 
Congressman  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Begich  :  Your  letter  of  March  24. 
1972  relative  to  proposed  P.  L.  874  cutbacks 
has  been  received. 

PX.  874  Is  very  much  needed  In  Alaslca 
since  so  much  of  it  Is  still  Federal  land.  Your 
figures  Indicate  a  reduction  of  about  75% 
for  Petersburg.  This  could  result  locally  in 
the  reduction  of  the  staff  by  one  member. 

If  we  were  to  receive  for  FY  73  only  the 
amount  your  figures  indicate.  It  would  hardly 
pay  the  district  to  participate.  It  does  take 
a  good  many  man-hours  to  conduct  the  siu-- 
vey  and  attend  to  the  necessary  paper  work. 
You  are  urged  to  oppose  any  proposal  that 
woxild  reduce  the  monies  that  would  other- 
wise come  to  the  school  districts  in  Alaska. 
Yours  truly, 

D.  W.  Schultz, 
Supt.  of  Schools. 

Craig  Citt  School  District. 

Craig.  Alaska,  April  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Begich:  The  proposed  cut  in  PL 
874  as  presented  in  the  1973  Presidential 
Budget  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  our 
entire  financial  system.  This  one  single  cut 
would  put  the  City  of  Cralg  in  a  financial 
crisis. 

This  city  of  300  people  is  presently  $107,000 
in  debt.  We  have  Just  budgeted  for  an  addi- 
tional $50,000.  If  we  must  now  start  putting 
another  $5,000.00  In  our  budget  from  local 


soiu-ces,  we  can  not  pay  our  current  bonded 
Indebtedness.  The  $5,000.00  cut  to  Craig  may 
seem  like  pocket  change  to  men  in  Washing- 
ton, but  It  can  almost  bankrupt  vis. 

How  in  the  world  are  we  suppose  to  en- 
courage federal  development  if  the  federal 
government  is  not  willing  to  do  their  part  in 
supporting  local  communities.  PL  874  has 
long  been  a  fairly  agreeable  way  of  Uncle  Sam 
doing  his  part  in  the  community  for  educa- 
tion. Now  when  the  entire  country  needs  ad- 
ditional funds  to  run  their  schools,  here 
comes  another  cut. 

We  are  required  by  law  to  pay  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget  from  the  local  level. 
The  purposed  PL  874  cut  will  Jeopardize  our 
financial  system  and  therefore  our  educa- 
tional programs  as  a  whole.  Let's  think  of  the 
kids,  after  all,  thats  who  the  schools  are  for. 
Please  be  assured  of  this  district's  backing  In 
what  ever  action  you  may  feel  is  necessary  in 
maintaining  the  current  level  of  funding. 
Best  of  luck  when  you  testify  and  please  fight 
for  quality  education  through  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 

Stamlet  L.  Bippus. 

Alaska  State-Operateo 

School  System, 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
April  5. 1972. 
Congressman  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Nick:  Received  the  H.R.  13915  &  16. 
Can't  say  that  I  think  either  one  gets  to 
the  problem — Just  one  more  band  aid.  It  is 
too  bad  it  takes  a  Florida  election  to  make 
the  administration  and  Congress  see  they 
have  a  problem.  We  are  in  a  sad  state  when 
Judges  have  to  make  laws  and  for  that  mat- 
ter are  even  allowed  to  do  so.  My  political 
science  taught  me  they  were  to  interpret  law 
but  enough  of  that. 

Nick  I  think  when  Congress  gets  around  to 
putting  the  money  where  the  problem  is  we 
will  get  some  place  with  the  poverty  educa- 
tion imput.  It  doesn't  take  much  thinking 
to  realize  that  it  takes  more  money  to  educate 
a  deprived  youngster  than  one  that  has  no 
problem.  If  a  simple  system  could  be  worked 
out  to  simply  give  the  Principal  of  those 
schools  more  money  for  each  student  than 
the  district  provides  on  the  average  I  am  sure 
the  Principal  will  improve  the  quality  of 
education.  We  hardly  need  the  help  of  in- 
stantaneous experts  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  Jon 
Buchholtz  &  Co.  what  very  simply  is  needed 
is  people  and  materials  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  product  output.  The  problem  with 
this  suggestion  of  course  is  that  it  Is  too 
simple  and  does  not  require  a  research  grant 
of  half  of  the  available  funds.  I  guess  there 
are  no  simple  answers  to  complex  problems 
but  I  tried. 

The  integration  problem  was  not  created 
by  schools  nor  in  my  opinion  will  it  be  solved 
by  schools.  The  segregation  of  people  is  eco- 
nomic and  political.  Therefore  until  that  can 
be  solved  not  much  of  importance  will  hap- 
pen. Housing  patterns  create  the  problems 
and  I  am  sure  in  a  few  cases  political  at- 
tendance areas  were  at  fault  to  me  they 
would  be  a  minor  factor.  But  as  you  and  I 
have  talked  before  when  a  state  or  national 
crisis  occurs  people  to  turn  to  schools  to 
solve  the  problem  so  I  guess  it  was  natural 
to  overhaul  schools  to  solve  a  problem  not 
created  by  schools.  Maybe  we  will  someday 
spend  transportation  money  to  improve 
schools  where  they  are  and  where  the  stu- 
dents are.  Guess  this  is  enough  philosophy 
from  an  old  North  Dakota  farmer. 

Things  have  gone  pretty  well  this  year 
here.  A  couple  of  bad  choices  for  Special  Ed 
teachers  and  Carl  and  I  decided  to  split.  He 
Is  now  at  SOS.  Don't  know  Just  what  hap- 


pened but  it  got  to  the  place  where  I  had  to 
act  so  I  did. 

The  bill  in  the  legislature  creating  12  SOS 
Districts  looks  like  it  might  go.  It  would  solve 
a  lot  of  problems  for  many  pepole.  If  it  does 
I  believe  the  On-Base  set  up  would  be  a  real 
boom  to  Alaska.  Ii,  would  be  different  as  far 
as  budget  goes  because  a  clean  clear  cut 
budget  could  be  presented  to  the  legislature 
based  on  874  and  they  would  understand  it. 
The  USOE  would  not  argue  about  a  much 
higher  cost  per  pupil  so  it  could  become  a 
model  for  Alaska.  Even  I  could  get  excited 
about  that  possibility. 

Let  us  know  when  you  are  going  to  make 
it  back  here  again.  We  should  get  together  for 
coffee.  Keep  up  the  good  work  Nick. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  O.  Bryant, 

Superintendent. 

Hoonah  Public  Schools, 
Hoonah,  Alaska,  April  11, 1972. 
Congressman  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Begich:  I  am  sco'ry 
for  the  delay  In  answering  your  letter  of 
March  the  24th  of  1972.  However,  I  have 
been  out  of  town  for  the  last  two  weeks  on 
a  recr\ilting  trip  and  have  not  been  able  to 
answer  this  letter.  The  best  Information  that 
I  can  give  to  you  In  regards  to  the  PL-874 
would  be  the  inability  at  this  point  for  us 
to  collect  taxes  from  our  people  in  Hoonah.  As 
you  are  well  aware  of  the  poverty  condition 
of  the  people  here  and  PL-874  money  is  what 
keeps  this  school  district  going  without  a 
tax  base.  Our  present  assessed  value  for  real 
and  personal  property  is  one  million  eight 
hundred  thirty  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy  five  dollars.  As  ycu  are  aware 
this  makes  a  very  limited  tax  base  for  op- 
erating schools.  Our  PL-874  represents  fif- 
teen percent  of  our  present  c^erating  cost.  A 
cut  of  any  magnitude  to  this  fifteen  percent 
would  very  much  Jeopardize  the  educational 
system  In  Hoonah  where  It  Is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  school  of  our  size  without  addi- 
tional expenditures.  We  appreciate  your  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  the  Hoonah  Schools  and  all 
the  schools  in  Alaska  where  PL-874  money 
is  essential  for  their  operation. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  MacKinnon,  Jr., 

Superintendent. 

Wrangell  Public  Schools, 
Wrangell,  Alaska.  April  12. 1972. 
Mr.  Nick  Begich, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C_ 

Dear  Mr.  Begich  :  Thank  you  for  calling  to 
my  attention  the  proposed  cuts  in  Federal 
funding  under  P.L.  874. 

Our  budget  for  1972-73  has  already  been 
prepared,  and  any  reduction  In  funding 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  in  our  school 
operation.  The  anticipated  enrollment  for 
next  year  will  be  Increased  approximately 
five  percent. 

Your  efforts  to  obtain  full  funding  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  R.  McCormick, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Matanuska-Susitna 
Borough  School  District, 
Palmer,  Alaska,  April  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Begich:  Please  forgive 
the  delay  in  our  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  24,  1972. 1  have  been  on  an  educational 
mission  to  Russia  and  Just  returned  to  my 
office  thks  week. 
Perhaps  the  following  comments  will  be  of 
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some  Interest  and  help  to  you,  even  at  this 
late  date. 

In  addition  to  the  cut  In  the  amount  you 
mentioned  under  the  1973  Presidential  budg- 
et, we  will  also  be  hurt  by  the  following 
listed  factors. 

Fewer  people  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. 

The  Experiment  Station  being  turned  over 
to  the  University  of  Alaska. 

More  homesteads  are  patented  now. 

Many  citizens  work  on  the  military  bases 
and  some  military  personnel  live  in  our  Dis- 
trict. A  cut  back  of  military  will  definitely 
effect  this  District. 

You  can  well  understand  how  this  will  hurt 
the  funding  of  our  educational  program. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  assist  in  up-dating 
the  aid  from  the  amount  to  be  budgeted, 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  We  would  hope 
that  !>£sistance  could  be  worked  out  whereby 
this  established  program  would  become  more 
stable  rather  than  replacing  with  other  pro- 
grams of  a  less  permanent  nature. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  S.  Rouset, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Haines  Borough  School  District, 

Haines,  Alaska,  April  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 

V.S.  Representative  from  Alaska,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Begich  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  24.  I  appreciate  know- 
ing of  the  proposed  cuts  In  Federal  funding 
under  P.L.  874. 

It  seems  rather  Interesting  to  me  to  think 
of  another  possible  cut  In  the  funding  of 
our  school  program.  It  appears  that  more  and 
more  local  communities  are  being  asked  to 
pay  more  and  more  of  a  share  In  education 
when,  Ideally,  It  is  the  State  and  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  at  least  share,  where  they  have 
an  obligation  to,  with  sufficient  funds  to 
make  educational  opportunities  realistic. 

We  seem  to  be  able  to  spend  Federal  funds 
for  many  many  projects  which  should  In 
reality  have  lower  priorities  than  the  edu- 
cation of  today's  youth. 

Now,  granted  $8592.00  doesn't  seem  a  great 
deal,  but  when  we  realize  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  %  of  a  mil,  our  local  assessed  evaluation, 
it  does  have  a  little  meaning  to  a  small  com- 
munity. 

Further  looking  at  this  $8592.00,  it  Is  a  far 
cry  in  local  taxation  values  when  one  con- 
siders the  true  value  of  the  VS.  Army  Tank 
Farm  and  facilities  in  our  area. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  see  that  public  funding  and  PX>.  874 
remains  as  it  Is  at  this  time.  We  really  be- 
lieve In  quality  education  and  in  young 
people — and  what  we  need  is  more  Federal 
funding  at  the  district  level  rather  than  less. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Karl  Ward, 
Superintendent. 

Kake  Public  Schools, 
Kake,  Alaska,  March  30, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress, 
WcLshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Begich:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  24,  1972  regarding  proposed 
cuts  in  Federal  funding  under  PL  874. 

Kake  Is  a  small  Southeastern  Alaska  vil- 
lage situated  on  Kupreanof  Island  and  off 
the  beaten  path.  The  people  here  are  solely 
dependent  upon  fishing  as  its  main  source  of 
livelihood.  Fishing  being  seasonal  in  nature 
and  confined  to  the  summer  months  does  not 
always  mean  our  local  people  are  going  to 
make  enough  money  to  properly  pQOvlde  their 
families  with  the  necessities  of  present  day 


living.  No  other  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment exists  in  the  area,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  people  employed  at  the  nearby 
logging  camp.  Housing  In  the  village  is  be- 
low substandard.  In  general,  this  community 
is  in  great  need  for  an  economic  development 
progrsim  which  can  provide  some  year  round 
employment,  to  ease  hardships  being  experi- 
enced by  at  least  85%  of  our  local  people. 

Our  school  enrollment  is  increasing  every 
year.  We  anticipate  about  200  students  for  the 
1972-73  school  year.  The  people  of  Kake  are 
making  every  effort  to  upgrade  the  educa- 
tional program  of  this  community  and  it 
takes  money  to  operate  any  kind  of  effective 
program.  With  the  type  of  economy  that  ex- 
ists here,  enforcing  any  kind  of  tax  structure 
to  offset  school  operational  expenses,  would 
be  like  taking  the  food  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  children. 

We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  great  im- 
portance and  need  for  the  full  Federal  fund- 
ing under  PL  874  to  carry  on  our  educational 
commitment  to  this  community.  We  cannot 
afford  at  this  time,  to  short  change  the  young 
people  the  future  leaders  of  our  state  and 
country.  Education  holds  the  key  to  progress 
and  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  better  way  of  life. 
We  urge  our  Congressmen  to  oppose  any  kind 
of  Federal  educational  budget  cut. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  and  Intent  to 
champion  for  quality  education  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Kahklen, 

Superintendent. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
consistent  with  a  practice  I  first  adopted 
in  1963  and  repeated  in  each  succeeding 
year,  I  am  placing  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  today,  an  accoimting  of  my  per- 
sonal financial  condition  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1971. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past  in  reports 
to  constituents  of  Wisconsin's  Second 
Congressional  District  which  I  represent. 
Members  of  Congress  and  holders  of  high 
elective  ofiBce  in  general  should  make  pe- 
riodic public  disclosures  of  their  personal 
finances  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such 
statements  are  needed  to  provide  the 
public  with  information  that  will  enable 
them  to  assess  whether  their  elected 
representatives'  personal  holdings  have 
affected  in  any  way,  the  performance  of 
their  public  trust,  and  last  year,  I  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  8360,  which  re- 
quires a  complete  public  disclosure  an- 
nually of  all  sources  of  income  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  my  personal 
financial  condition  for  1971  follows: 
Statement  of  financial  condition, 
Dec.   31.  1971 
Cash   on   acco\int   with   the   Ser- 
geant at  Arms  Bank,  House  of 

Representatives $10.  55 

Riggs  National  Bank,  Washington, 

D.C,  checking  account 7. 10 

Securities: 

Austral— 100  shares,  16% •  1,687.50 

Solitron     Devices — 100     shares, 

11%    •  1, 187.  60 


Reynolds     Metals — 100     shares, 

17%    •  1,787.50 

Residential  real  estate: 
House,  Arlington,  Va.   (assessed 

value)    69,650.00 

Less  mortage 43,077.67 

Equity 26,672.33 

Household  goods  and  miscellane- 
ous personality 6,600.00 

Miscellaneous  assets:  Deposits 
with  U.S.  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  through  Dec.  31, 
1971,  available  only  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations 28,660.07 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  in- 
surance policies: 
On  the  life  of  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meier    none 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C.  Kas- 
tenmeier     544.00 

Donaldson  Run  deposit 300.00 

Automobiles : 

1963  Oldsmobile 400.00 

1971  Ford  Thunderbird 4,200.00 

Total  assets 71,956.55 

Liabilities none 

Net 71,956.55 


Income    for    calendar    year    1971, 
excluding    congressional    salary 
and  expenses: 
Gain,  sale  of  stock: 

Solitron  Devices .31 

Banister   Continental 480.  35 

Speaking  honorarium  (1) 440.75 

Per  diems  (4) 189.08 

Stock  dividends 30.00 

Total - 1,140.49 

•  No  longer  held 


LEGISLATION  TO  REIMBURSE  COM- 
MUNITIES FOR  THE  COSTS  OF 
DEALING  WITH  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  in  introducing  legislation'  to  help 
relieve  the  country's  political  subdivi- 
sions— its  States  and  counties,  its  cities 
and  States — of  the  staggering  expenses 
they  often  bear  in  dealing  with  demon- 
strations. Already  caught  up  in  a  finan- 
cial squeeze  of  almost  unprecedented 
severity,  most  State  and  local  govern- 
ments simply  cannot  cope  with  such  ex- 
penses. The  ^ost  of  police  overtime,  for 
example,  or  of  mustering  the  National 
Guard  diverts  funds  from  the  pressing 
social  needs  that  every  State  and  commu- 
nity now  faces:  schools,  hospitals,  build- 
ing projects,  vitad  services  of  every  kind. 

Chicopee,  Mass.,  for  example,  a  city  in 
my  congressional  district,  is  now  con- 
fronted with  the  burdensome  costs  of 
controlling  a  series  of  major  antiwar 
demonstrations  outside  the  gates  of 
Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Hundreds  of 
other  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  find  themselves  in  the 
same  plight,  threatened  by  the  wholly 
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unforeseen  costs  of  demonstrations 
against  national  policy  decisions.  It  Is 
conceivable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  demon- 
strations could  quite  literally  bankrupt  a 
community,  so  thoroughly  pillaging  its 
treasury  that  it  could  no  longer  carry  out 
municipal  services. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  reimburse  State,  county,  and  local 
governments  for  the  principal  costs  of 
dealing  with  demonstrations  that  arise 
from  national  policy. 

The  bill  would  authorize  reimburse- 
ments from  the  Justice  Department  for 
the  cost  of  overtime  paid  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  court  personnel,  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  cost 
of  deploying  the  National  Guard. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  obvious:  the 
diminishing  financial  resources  of  State, 
county  and  local  government  must  not  be 
jeopardized  by  demonstrations  stemming 
from  policy  decisions  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — decisions  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  on  busing,  on  environmental 
controversies,  public  works  projects,  on 
any  comparable  issue. 

The  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  its  own  actions. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill : 

H.R.  14965 

A  bill  to  pro"lde  reimbursement  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  for  police  and  Na- 
tional Guard  overtime  compensation  in- 
curred with  respect  to  national  policy 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  31  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
an\ended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  section:  527.  Reimbursement  for 
police.  National  Guard  and  court  personnel 
overtime  compensation  Incurred  with  respect 
to  disturbances  relating  to  national  policy, 
"(a)  Upon  request  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  to  reimburse  as  soon  sts  prac- 
ticable, such  State  or  political  subdivision 
for  overtime  compensation  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  have  been  paid  by 
that  State  or  political  subdivision  to  any  law 
enforcement  officer  or  employee  of  a  court 
of  that  State  as  the  result  of  overtime  work 
performed  by  such  officer  or  member  with 
resjiect  to  any  demonstration,  riot,  or  other 
disturbance  related  to  any  national  issue  or 
policy. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regrulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(c)  Upon  request  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  authorizec'  to  reimburse  as  soon  as 
practicable,  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion for  overtime  compensation  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  paid  by  that 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  any  member 
of  the  National  Guard  as  the  result  of  over- 
time work  performed  by  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber with  respect  to  any  demonstration,  riot, 
c-  other  disturbance  related  to  any  national 
issue  or  policy. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regtUatlons  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'State' 
includes  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  any  other  territory  of  the 
United  States." 

(f)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  31,  pre- 
ceding section  501,  Is  amended  by  adding  ax 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 


"527.  Belmbursement  for  police.  National 
Guard  and  court  en^iloyee  overtime  com- 
pensation Incurred  wltb  raspect  to  disturb- 
ances relating  to  national  policy. 


NEED  FOR  A  BROADER  MILITARY 
DRUG  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  we  will  be  considering  H.R.  12846 — 
a  bill  designed  to  combat  the  drug  prob- 
lem which  is  plaguing  our  military  forces 
throughout  the  world  by  providing  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  to  those  sen'ice- 
men  who  are  found  to  be  drug  dependent. 
I  believe  this  bill  is  inadequate  and  rep- 
resents only  a  half-hearted  assault  on  a 
massive  problem. 

The  bill  fails  to  provide  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  those  servicemen  who 
abuse  the  most  widely  used  of  all  drugs, 
alcohol.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sweep 
alcoholism  under  the  rug.  This  disease 
has  undoubtedly  broken  up  many  homes, 
WTecked  careers,  and  deprived  the  Armed 
Forces  of  many  capable  servicemen. 

It  is  not  only  unfair  but  also  uneco- 
nomical to  fail  to  deal  with  alcoholism  in 
this  bill.  The  costliness  of  this  disease  was 
illustrated  very  vividly  in  a  report  issued 
in  November  1971  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office — GAO.  Assuming  that 
the  incidence  of  alcoholism  in  the  mili- 
tary services  averaged  5  percent,  GAO 
estimated  an  annual  loss,  of  almost  a 
quarter-billion  dollars  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  report  pointed  out  that  about 
half  of  this  amount  could  be  saved  if  the 
services  started  the  kind  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  that  have 
succeeded  in  private  industry  and  else- 
where. 

While  most  of  the  services  have  made 
some  progress  in  dealing  with  alcoholism, 
I  strongly  believe  that  they  need  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  to  Insure  significant  and 
continuing  progress  by  declaring  a  war 
against  alcoholism  as  well  as  the  other 
abused  drugs. 

I  am  likewise  disturbed  because  the  bill 
offers  no  guarantee  for  the  confidentiality 
of  medical  records  of  servicemen  with 
drug  problems.  The  need  for  such  provi- 
sion was  recognized  when  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  92-255  which  estab- 
lished the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention.  Just  as  the  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship  is  important  to  the 
successful  treatment  of  drug  dependents 
in  civilian  life,  so  also  is  it  important  in 
the  successful  treatment  of  our  military 
personnel.  If  we  are  to  encourage  our 
servicemen  with  a  drug  problem  to  volun- 
tarily seek  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
we  must  provide  them  with  the  assur- 
ance that  their  medical  records  will  be 
properly  safeguarded  so  that  they  will 
not  be  stigmatized  as  drug  abusers  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  A  man's  life  could 
be  needlessly  ruined  by  the  Army's  un- 
willingness to  keep  his  medical  informa- 
tion confidential.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
successfully  treat  drug  dependent  per- 
sons without  throwing  another  obstacle 
in  their  way. 


AMERICANS    FEEL    A    SQUEEZE    IN 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over 
America  people  are  starting  to  feel  the 
squeeze  in  health  care  that  comes  from 
our  having  neglected  health  institutions 
and  practices  for  too  long.  A  current  in- 
cident in  my  own  State,  in  Oklahoma 
City,  provides  an  ominous  example  of 
what  is  beginning  to  happen  throughout 
the  Nation. 

There,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Med- 
icine has  found  it  necessary  to  consoli- 
date the  in-patient  services  of  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital.  Many  Oklahomans  fear  that 
the  eventual  result — perhaps  the  next 
step — may  be  a  reduction  in  the  health 
services  provided  by  the  medical  school, 
although  as  yet  nothing  has  been  cur- 
tailed except  an  emergency  room  "night 
clinic." 

I  will  not  take  the  time  just  now  to  de- 
tail this  course  of  events,  for  the  situa- 
tion is  both  complicated  and  agonizing, 
but  I  do  want  to  point  out  the  underly- 
ing causes  that  I  feel  are  common  to 
other  health-care  situations. 

The  first  is  the  rapid  escalation  in  the 
cost  of  health  care,  which  no  one  can 
doubt,  and  wliich  strangely  enough  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  support  for  health  care  by  gov- 
ernment— whether  that  government  be 
Federal,  State,  or  local. 

The  second  underlying  cause  is  the 
steadily  increased  demand  for  health 
services  by  the  general  public  and  es- 
pecially by  that  segment  of  the  public 
that  cannot  afford  to  pay  all  the  costs  of 
these  services. 

The  third  reason  is  the  exceptionally 
high  cost  of  starting  new  health  services 
and  facilities,  whether  they  be  new  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  new  schools  for  any 
of  the  health  professions,  or  new  meth- 
ods of  deUvering  health  care  to  the 
public. 

Taken  together,  these  pressures  are 
causing  severe  strains  on  professional 
health  education,  on  the  community 
services  provided  by  these  basically  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  on  all  the  cit- 
izens who  need  the  best  health  care  they 
can  get. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  pro- 
grams in  next  year's  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  that  could  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems, although  there  are  plenty  of  op- 
portunities to  provide  relief.  I  am  saying 
that  the  health  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  get  into  serious 
trouble — trouble  that  can  be  avoided  only 
if  we  in  Uie  Congress  examine  the  health 
budget  and  its  programs  in  great  detail, 
Euid  only  if  we  in  the  Cwigress  provide 
leadership  and  funding  in  greater 
amounts  than  the  administration  has 
done. 

I  intend  to  do  this  in  the  coming  weeks, 
and  I  hope  many  of  my  ccrfleagues  will 
join  me.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  less,  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  we  represent. 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  BASIN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  STKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  authorize  a  South 
Atlantic  Basin  environmental  program. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
long-range  regional  approach  to  over- 
come pollution  problems  of  small 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Basin. 

It  would  authorize  long-range,  whole- 
farm,  and  nonfarm  cost-sharing  con- 
tracts for  land  treatment  to  curb  pollu- 
tion by  sediment,  animal  waste,  fertilizer, 
and  chemicals  which  result  from  soil  ero- 
sion. It  would  offer  Federal  cost  sharing 
with  individual  land  users  to  install  con- 
servation measures  over  a  period  of  time 
In  accordance  with  technically  sound 
conservation  plans. 

The  proposed  South  Atlantic  Basin 
environmental  conservation  program  is 
modeled  in  principle  after  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  authorized 
Congress  in  the  1950's,  which  has  proven 
to  be  a  successful  approach  to  improving 
the  quality  of  the  environment  in  that 
region  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram the  land  owner  or  operator: 

First.  Develops  a  conservation  plan 
suited  to  his  land  and  to  the  kind  of  op- 
eration he  desires. 

Second.  Works  out  a  schedule  for  ap- 
plying the  plan. 

Third.  Enters  into  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  apply  all 
needed  conservation  work  on  the  entire 
imlt  within  3  to  10  years. 

Fourth.  Gets  help  from  the  specialists 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  he 
needs  it. 

Fifth.  Receives  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  as  he  completes  each  conserva- 
tion step. 

An  intensive  program  of  soil  erosion 
prevention,  conservation,  and  land-use 
adjustment  is  urgently  needed  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Basin  because  the  soils  in 
this  high  rainfall  region  are  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  erosion. 

Cosponsors  with  me  in  introducing  the 
proposed  authorization  for  a  South  At- 
lantic Basin  environmental  conserva- 
tion program  are:  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Landrum,  Mr. 
PuQTTA,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Jones  op  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Nichols, 
and  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF 
MR.  PAPANDREOU 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  noted  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Andreas  Papandreou  who  has 
been  publicized,  particularly  in  the  New 
York  press,  for  advocating  the  overthrow 


of  the  Government  of  Greece  by  force. 
I  have  friends  both  among  the  Greek 
people  and  among  Americans  of  Greek 
descent  who  strongly  believe  that  Mr. 
Papandreou's  activities  have  not  been 
fully  presented  in  published  articles.  The 
Greek-American  daily  newspaper  At- 
lantis which  is  published  in  New  York 
recently  carried  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  throws  more  light  on  this  subject. 
I  feel  that  it  is  proper  that  this  be  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  I  ask  to  insert  it  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Atlantis,  May  7,  1972] 
To  the  EorroR; 

Recently  Andreas  G.  Papandreou  made  the 
following  remark  at  a  local  rally:  "Our 
struggle  for  freedom  will  Inevitably  proceed 
to  confrontation  with  the  junta,  no  matter 
what  the  cost."  Can  this  mean  that,  if  called 
upon,  Mr.  Papandreou  would  give  his  life? 
If  so,  I,  among  many  others,  are  delighted  by 
this  news.  Indeed,  Mr.  Papandreou  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  this  heroic  gesture.  But 
getting  rid  of  this  individual  by  such  noble- 
minded  means  is  wishful  thinking.  It  is  no 
secret  that  Mr.  Papandreou  cannot  record 
pride  as  his  most  redeeming  quality.  He  bad 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  was 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  brave  men.  But 
Instead  of  choosing  martyrdom  by  clinging 
to  his  tawdry  Ideals  and  remaining  In  prison, 
he  snivelled  for  outside  intervention  for  his 
release. 

It  is  time  that  Andreas  G.  Papandreou  be 
dismissed  as  a  pathetic  and  irresponsible  fig- 
ure. He  is  not  a  "patriotl" — a  genuine  Greek. 
He  is  utterly  bereft  of  "pono"  for  Greece  and 
the  Greek  people.  Were  he  possessed  of  this 
most  overwhelming  of  all  Greek  sentiments, 
he  would  instinctively  behave  accordingly. 
If  we  can  assume  that  Mr.  Papandreou  has 
not  fully  lost  his  power  of  reasoning  then  he 
must  know  that  the  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment is.  In  every  sense,  the  most  honourable 
regime  that  Greece  has  had  since  her  In- 
dependence in  1821.  Obviously,  Andreas  G. 
Papandreou's  frustrations  stem  from  the  fact 
that  Instead  of  simply  being  a  "has  been" 
he  is  a  most  distinguishable  "never  was." 

Further,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
audacity  of  Margaret  Papandreou  who  fre- 
quently lends  her  signature  to  certain  in- 
sidious ghost-written  articles.  How  dare  she 
criticize  and  denounce  the  present  Greek 
Government?  In  reference  to  certain  of  her/ 
his  remarks  about  terrorization  and  torture. 
I  can  say  that  I  lived  in  Greece  when  literally 
millions  of  Greeks  were  terrorized  and  tor- 
tured— not  by  discipline  and  fair-play,  the 
systematic  mode  of  procedure  since  April  21, 
1967  but  by  false-hearted  leadership,  much  of 
which  Is  intimately  familiar  to  the  slandering 
and  evlldoing  Papandreou  duo. 

At  that  time,  I  participated  actively,  full 
time,  without  any  remuneration,  on  five 
Welfare  Committees,  two  Greek,  one  Cana- 
dian and  two  International.  In  this  capacity, 
I  travelled  all  over  Greece.  I  saw  real  terror — 
panic  and  alarm  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture—on the  faces  of  the  countryside 
Greeks.  I  heard  their  tortured  cries — of  an- 
guish and  despair,  of  misery  and  privation. 
These  poor  but  proud  and  valorous  people 
were  reduced  to  beggary,  victims  of  ruthless 
neglect,  subjected  to  the  rule  of  vainglorious 
ringleaders  who  were  thoroughly  indifferent 
and  Impervious  to  their  suffering.  But  no 
more.  Today  their  faces  are  serene.  Their 
desperate  cries  are  stilled.  Their  optimism 
and  their  desire  for  work  has  returned.  I  cor- 
respond with  many  of  these  loyal  and  de- 
pendable Greek  nationalists.  They  write  to 
say  that  now  they  feel  secure  and  cared  for. 

But  then  Mrs.  Andreas  O.  Papandreou 
can't  possibly  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
I  never  encountered  her  on  any  of  my  travels 


when  I  visited  poor  communities  to  dispense 
foreign  aid  and  to  parcel  out  the  most  im- 
portant commodity  of  all — hope.  Thankfully, 
they  now  have  pretty  much  all  they  hoped 
for. 

JxTLiE  Charles. 
New  York,  NY.,  April  25,  1972. 


AS  LONG  AS  THERE  IS  A  MARINE 
CORPS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Gen. 
Michael  P.  Ryan  deliver3d  an  outstand- 
ing address  on  May  6  when  the  memorial 
was  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  L.  Cpl. 
James  Donnie  Howe,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Corporal  Howe  is  the  fourth  recipient  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  from 
Pickens  County.  In  addition  to  Corporal 
Howe,  the  beautiful  memorial  before  the 
courthouse  in  Pickens  is  dedicated  to  the 
memories  of  Pvt.  Purman  I.  Smith,  Pvt. 
William  A.  McWhorter  and  Pvt.  Charles 
H.  Barker,  all  U.S.  Army,  previous  Pick- 
ens County  recipients  of  this  highest 
honor. 

General  Ryan,  deputy  commander, 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic,  made  a 
moving  and  superb  address  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Address  bt  Gen.  Rtan 

Lt.  Gov.  Marrls,  Senator  Thurmond,  Con- 
gressman Dorn,  Congressman  Mann,  families 
of  the  men  we  honor  today,  distinguished 
guests,  l:.dies,  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  come  here  today  to  dedicate  a 
memorial  to  Lance  Corporal  James  Donnie 
Howe,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  gave 
hi  life  that  the  men  who  fought  beside  him 
might  live. 

He  was  a  younc  man,  and  we  all  grieve  at 
the  death  of  one  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 
But  there  is  pride  in  our  grief,  for  what 
more  can  a  man  accomplish  than  to  have 
found  his  place  in  life;  to  have  flUed  it  with 
honor;  to  have  left  the  world  better  for  hav- 
ing lived,  and  to  be  forever  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  remember  him. 

James  Donnie  Howe  was  born  December 
17,  1948  in  Six  Mile,  Pickens,  South  Carolina. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in 
October,  1968  and  transferred  to  the  regu- 
lar Marines  in  December  of  that  year. 

In  June.  1969  he  went  to  Vietnam  where 
he  served  as  a  rifleman  and  then  as  radio  op- 
erator with  the  3d  Battalion,  7th  Marine 
Regiment.  On  May  6,  1970  in  Quang  Nam 
Province,  Lance  Corporal  Howe  and  two  other 
Marines  were  occupying  a  defensive  posi- 
tion in  a  sandy  beach  area  fronted  by  bam- 
boo thickets.  Enemy  sappers  launched  a  gre- 
nade attack  against  the  position.  Donnie 
and  his  two  comrades  moved  out  to  assault 
the  attackers  and  a  grenade  was  thrown  at 
their  feet.  Shouting  a  warning  to  his  fellow 
Marines,  Donnie  placed  himself  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  safety  and  lives  of  his  comrade.s. 
His  heroic  and  selfless  action,  far  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  cost  him  his  life. 
He  was  presented  the  Nation's  highest  trib- 
ute, the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthumously,  on 
September  9, 1971. 

Lance  Corporal  Howe  was  the  fourth  serv- 
iceman from  Pickens  County,  South  Carolina 
to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1945,  Private  First  Class  Purman  I. 
Smith,  United  States  Army,  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  conspicuous  bravery  in 
Italy  during  World  War  II.  Private  First 
Class  William  A.  McWhorter,  United  States 
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Army,  was  killed  In  action  at  Leyte.  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  was  presented  the  Medal  of 
H^nor  for  valor  In  September  1945.  Private 
First  Class  Charles  H.  Barker.  United  States 
Army,  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  In  Octo- 
ber. 1954  for  bravery  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  Korea,  where  he  was  killed  in  action. 

Tlie  Medal  of  Honor  Is  the  highest  award 
for  bravery  In  combat  that  can  be  given  any 
individual  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  awarded 
for  gallantry  which  risks  the  life  of  the  serv- 
iceman in  an  action  which  he  is  not  called 
xipon  to  perform  by  duty,  but  by  a  higher 
devotion  to  his  fellow  men. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  enlisted  men  was  the  first  military  dec- 
oration formally  recogn^ized  by  the  American 
Government.  It  was  authorized  in  1861.  It  is 
awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people.  For  this  reason  it  Is 
often  called  the  "Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor."  Whenever  possible  it  is  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  as 
the  elected  representative  of  all  Americans. 
In  the  191-year  history  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
only  296  Marines  have  been  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor:  296  Marines  out  of  over  SVz 
million  Americans  who  have  served  as  Ma- 
rines since  this  country  was  founded.  One 
hundred  twenty  of  these  medals  were  award- 
ed from  1862  to  1932,  80  during  World  War  U, 
42  for  Korea,  and  54  for  Vietnam.  Plfty-four 
out  of  the  300,000  Americans  who  have  served 
as  Marines  in  Vietnam.  This  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  singularity  and  significance 
of  the  actions  of  Lance  Corporal  Donnle 
Howe. 

Four  men  from  this  small  area  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  as  heroes.  No  other  section  of  this 
Nation  can  claim  such  a  percentage.  What  In- 
spired these  men  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
their  comrades?  Patriotism,  certainly,  for  this 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  always  bred  pa- 
triots, men  and  women  who  believed  In  a 
great  cause  and  were  prepared  to  live  for 
that  cause  and  to  sacrifice  for  it.  Devotion, 
certainly,  devotion  to  family,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  devotion  to  the  fellowship  of  men. 
Honor,  certainly,  not  personal  glory  for 
there  is  no  glory  In  war.  But  honor  to  the 
principles  they  were  taught  at  home,  in  their 
schools,  and  In  their  churches.  Honor  to  the 
principles  that  they  absorbed  perhaps  from 
this  very  laud  Itself,  this  peaceful  bit  of 
earth  where  they  learned  to  lift  their  eyes 
to  the  hills  and  feel  one  with  all  mankind. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  as  never  be- 
fore our  country  needs  heroes,  such  as  these 
men.  Our  people  are  troubled,  divided,  un- 
certain of  the  future,  as  they  have  not  been 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  This  year  we  are 
faced,  as  we  have  never  been  before,  with  the 
realization  that  current  tides  in  our  nation 
are  eroding  concepts  of  honor,  patriotism, 
personal  responsibility  and  even  belief  In  our 
destiny.  We  hear  loud  and  clear  the  voices 
of  those  who  doubt  this  nation's  ability  to 
resist  these  tides.  Young  people  drop  out  and 
many  die  from  drug  abuse — wasted  lives, 
bringing  grief  to  their  families,  leaving  abso- 
lutely nothing  behind. 

Too  many  of  our  young  people  have  made 
heroes  of  the  unworthy — terrorists,  hi- 
jackers, frauds  and  confidence  men,  the 
greedy,  the  corrupt  and  the  Immoral  whose 
fame,  or  Infamy,  spreads  like  an  epidemic 
across  the  country.  There  Is  a  tendency  to- 
day to  deny  Individual  responsibility — to  in- 
stitutionalize evil  and  thus  to  blame  some- 
one else  for  personal  shortcomings.  Too 
many  blame  the  government,  the  schools,  the 
armed  forces  or  even  the  war  for  their  own 
failures. 

Tlio  very  worst  aspect  of  this  cult  is  the 
harm  done  to  the  youth  of  our  country.  If 


this  nation  Is  to  remain  strong,  or  even  free, 
we  must  have  belief  In  our  institutions  and 
In  our  systems.  We  must  maintain  a  sense  of 
honor  and  Individual  responsibility. 

As  we  dedicate  this  memorial  to  Lance 
Corporal  Donnle  Howe,  we  can  honor  him 
by  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  cause  he  be- 
lieved in. 

We  must  remember  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  fought  in  Vietnam — who  fought 
with  courage  and  compstsslon.  We  must  not 
let  their  sacrifice  be  forgotten  in  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  failures  of  a  few. 

Let  us  give  our  support  to  the  men  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  and  to  their  families 
and  let  us  offer  our  prayers  for  a  lasting 
peace  that  will  give  increased  significance 
to  the  sacrifices  these  men  have  made. 

We  can  continue  to  believe  that  ours  Is 
a  great  Nation  that  is  worth  sacrificing  for. 

We  can  respect  the  heritage  of  every  Amer- 
ican and  Judge  him  by  his  contributions, 
not  his  background. 

We  can  remember  that  our  strength  lies  In 
our  unity — that  no  man  Is  an  island,  entire 
of  himself  and  any  act  that  diminishes  the 
least  of  our  countrymen  diminishes  us  all. 
Conversely  the  actions  of  Lance  Corporal 
Donnle  Howe  have  enhanced  us  all  and  have 
enhanced  this  Nation. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  I  pledge  to  you  that 
we  will  be  a  memorial  to  Lance  Corporal 
James  Donnle  Howe:  That  we  will  remain 
strong,  disciplined,  and  united  as  a  force  for 
peace.  We  will  continue  to  stress  duty,  honor, 
loyalty — and  personal  responsibility;  the 
finer  Impulses  that  govern  the  lives  of  men. 
We  will  maintain  the  Marine  Corps  as  an 
Institution  to  which  this  Nation  can  look  for 
leadership,  for  pride,  and  for  a  sense  of  com- 
munity such  as  all  men  seek.  And  as  long 
as  there  Is  a  Marine  Corps,  we  will  remember 
the  sacrifice  of  Lance  Corporal  James  Donnie 
Howe. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  General  Robert  E.  Cushman, 
Jr.,  I  dedicate  this  memorial  to  a  brave  and 
gallant  Marine. 


A  NEW  McCARTHYISM 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  Adm. 
H.  G.  Rickover's  statement  last  year  on 
"humanistic  aspects  of  technology"  is 
even  more  pertinent  to  the  deliberations 
of  Congress  this  year.  In  our  search  for 
an  improved  environment  we  must  not 
and  cannot  permit  misinformation  and 
hysteria  to  destroy  that  technology  so 
essential  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  all 
mankind. 

I  commend  again  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  superb  statement  of 
Admiral  Rickover  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  March  11, 
1971: 

Opening  Statement  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rick- 
over   Before   the   Committee   on   Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Senate 
"Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
appear  before  this  ccMiunittee  to  discuss  the 
humanistic  aispects  of  technology.  I  particu- 
larly  welcome   this   opportunity   to  expand 
past  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  subject. 
As  you  know.  I  am  one  of  the  early  propo- 
nents of  the  need  to  find  ways  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  technology  vrithout  harming  the 
individual  or  the  Nation.  As  early  as  1963.  I 
stated  the  following: 

"I  would  suggest  we  recognize  that  what 
we  have  in  essence  is  a  crisis  of  Intelligence. 
The  wise  use  of  technology  calls  for  a  higher 


order  of  thinking  than  we  have  so  far  ac- 
corded it.  We  have  largely  left  it  to  the 
management  of  practical  men.  I  submit  that 
we  now  have  scientific  knowledge  of  such 
immensely  dangerous  p)otentlal  that  we 
ought  to  bring  a  broader  range  of  intellec- 
tual power  to  bear  upon  its  tise. 

"I  think  one  can  make  a  general  statement 
that  the  practical  approach  to  a  new  scien- 
tific discovery  Is  short  range  and  private, 
concerned  with  ways  to  put  the  discovery 
to  use  In  the  most  economical  and  efllclent 
manner,  little  thought  being  given  to  side 
effects  and  future  consequences.  The  schol- 
arly approach — if  I  may  use  this  term^ 
is  long  range  and  public;  It  looks  to  the 
effects  which  the  use  of  a  new  discovery  may 
have  on  people  In  general,  on  the  Nation, 
perhaps  on  the  world;  present  and  future. 
Of  course  there  are  men  who  combine  the 
two  approaches  and  you  find  them  among 
people  whose  primary  Interest  is  practical, 
no  less  than  among  those  whose  primary 
Interest  Is  scholarly.  What  Is  Important  Is 
to  recognize  that  each  approach  Is  necessary 
to  illuminate  the  problem  and  help  solve  It. 
To  exclude  one  or  the  other  prevents  finding 
a  way  to  reconcile  technology  and  democracy. 
In  addition.  I  said  at  that  time: 
"Many  activities  that  In  the  past  could 
safely  be  left  to  private  decision  now  Involve 
such  complex  relationships  and  such  poten- 
tially dangerous  consequences  that  they  need 
all  the  intelligence  we  can  muster  merely  to 
be  fully  understood,  not  to  mention  the  need 
to  solve  them  in  ways  that  will  preserve  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  This  way  of  life  is 
Infinitely  precious  and  worth  preserving  at 
all  cost.  It  Is  also  capable  of  giving  our  so- 
ciety great  flexibility  and  strength.  Therefore, 
the  most  practical  i>erson  will  surely  have  no 
difficulty  recognizing  that  by  giving  our 
democratic  Institutions  primacy  over,  habit- 
ual ways  of  using  technolog^y,  we  preserve  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  the  greatest  single 
advantage  our  way  of  life  gives  us.  It  is  not 
affluence  of  consumer  goods  but  freedom  that 
will  let  us  prevail  in  the  grim  struggle  for 
survival  that  has  been  forced  upon  us. 

"These  statements  and  others  I  have  made 
are  the  credentials  which  identify  me  as  hav- 
ing been  a  concerned  citizen  at  a  time  when 
such  concern  had  not  become  as  popular  as 
it  Is  today.  Because  of  my  deep  Interest  tn  the 
well-being  of  our  country,  I  believe  it  appro- 
priate that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  recent  developments 
In  the  public  attitude  on  ecologlctU  matters. 
It  appears  that  the  pendulum  has  swung 
from  one  extreme  to  another;  from  Indiffer- 
ence to  all  nonmaterlallstlc  considerations  to 
an  almost  hysterical  disregard  for  the  tech- 
nological needs  of  an  overpopulated  world 
which  wovjld  starve  and  succumb  to  pan- 
demics of  every  contagious  disease  if  we  tried 
seriously  to  return  to  the  simple  life  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  As  Senator  Jackson  has  said,  'a  new 
McCarthyism'  is  developing  among  environ- 
mental extremists. 

"This  overreactlon  to  environmental  prob- 
lems can  present  as  serious  a  problem  to  o«.ir 
Nation  as  the  previous  public  Indifference. 
Advances  in  our  civilization  through  applied 
technology  could  be  unnecessarily  delayed  or 
prevented  as  a  result  of  an  Improper  evalua- 
tion of  the  effects  of  these  developments  on 
present  and  future  generations  or  on  the 
earth's  ecology. 

"In  previous  discussions,  when  I  spoke  of 
the  need  to  evaluate  the  consequences  of  new 
technologies  before  putting  them  Into  effect, 
I  said  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  particular  technology  has  harmful  poten- 
tialities should  be  decided  by  competent  and 
disinterested  professionals.  These  are  com- 
plex problems.  The  general  public  is  not  in 
a  position  to  understand  and  evaluate  them 
fully  and  with  all  due  care.  In  the  past,  I 
cautioned  that  one  should  be  wary  of  those 
having  vested  Interests  In  the  profit  to  be  had 
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from  technology.  Today  I  would  caution 
against  those  who  have  a  vested  interest  In 
campaigning  against  all  uses  of  technology. 
I  am  not  sure  just  what  It  Is  that  motivates 
the  antltechnology  extremists.  Perhaps  they 
want  personal  recognition;  perhaps  they  find 
It  easier  to  concentrate  on  the  negative 
aspects  of  technological  progress.  Perhaps 
they  subconsciously  compare  'what  Is'  with 
some  ideal  of  'what  ought  to  be.'  In  any  case, 
an  indiscriminately  negative  approach  to 
technological  development,  whether  lajrmen 
or  scientists,  may  well — as  happened  In  the 
past — result  in  needlesly  delaying  useful  and 
desirable  progress. 

"This  pessimism,  this  negative  evaluation 
of  technological  advance,  Is  not  new.  There 
are  many  examples.  I  will  give  you  a  few  to 
Illustrate  that  laymen  as  well  as  scientists 
have,  at  times.  Ignored  the  world  as  It  is 
and  allowed  unknown  fears  or  imaginary 
concepts  to  mold  their  thinking.  The  trans- 
portation Industry,  more  than  any  other, 
seems  to  have  fallen  victim  to  this  pes- 
simism. Here  are  some  of  the  dire  predic- 
tions accompanying  the  development  of  the 
railroad — one  wonders  that  tills  form  of 
transportation  ever  evolved. 

"It  was  predicted  that  the  steam  locomo- 
tive would  result  tn  death  of  birds,  it  would 
frighten  cows  and  hens,  causing  a  decrease 
in  milk  and  egg  production.  Also,  the  sparks 
released  from  the  funnel  would  set  fire  to 
houses. 

"There  were  predictions  that  trains  would 
adversely  affect  man's  well-being.  Speed,  In 
particular,  was  of  prime  concern.  The  Royal 
Society  in  England  warned  that  at  speeds 
over  30  miles  an  hour,  the  air  supply  to  pas- 
senger compartments  would  t>e  cut  off  and 
passengers  die  of  asphyxiation.  The  College 
of  Physicians  In  Munich  warned  that  at  these 
speeds,  travelers  would  suffer  headaches  and 
vertigo,  and  possibly  lose  their  sight  because 
of  the  blurring  of  the  surroundings.  Others 
believed  that  these  speeds  the  passengers 
would  go  mad.  Large  numbers  of  passengers 
would  be  slaughtered  by  locomotive  explo- 
sions, and  the  mere  sight  of  a  steam  loco- 
motive would  cause  a  miscarriage  In  preg- 
nant women. 

"All  this,  mind  you,  at  a  speed  less  than 
30  miles  per  hour,  the  maximum,  as  every- 
one knew,  which  could  ever  be  achieved,  for 
at  greater  speeds,  any  obstacle  on  the  track, 
even  a  twig,  would  cause  the  steel  wheels  to 
shatter,  causing  major  train  accidents. 

"Some  who  had  faith  in  the  railroads  were 
hardly  less  fanciful.  One  expert  claimed  that 
the  presence  of  rail  tracks  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  had  Increased 
the  desert  rainfall  because  of  electrical  effects 
on  the  atmosphere! 

"In  1709,  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  Bartholo- 
mew Lourenco  de  Ousamao,  the  first  man  to 
fly  (with  the  aid  of  gas-filled  balloons),  ob- 
tained a  patent  on  the  process  he  invented, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment outlawed  the  building  of  another 
flying  machine  because  of  the  fear  of  this 
new  technology.  In  fact,  de  Ousamao  was 
brought  before  the  Inquisition  and  would 
have  been  charged  with  sorcery  had  he  not 
escaped  to  Spain. 

"The  red-flag  law  passed  In  Britain  Is 
credited  by  some  to  have  delayed  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  In  that  country. 
This  law,  passed  out  of  fear  of  the  horseless 
carriage,  prohibited  speeds  greater  than  4 
miles  per  hoiu-  on  open  roads,  and  2  miles 
in  built-up  areas.  In  addition,  the  horseless 
carriage  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  man  carry- 
ing a  red  flag.  In  similar  manner,  laws  were 
passed  In  the  United  States  prohibiting  open 
flames  in  garages;  this  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  steampowered  car  was 
not  fully  developed. 

"The  use  of  electric  lights  in  ships  was 
opposed  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  de- 
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tract  from  the  value  of  the  running  lights 
required  by  law.  It  was  also  feared  the  power- 
ful electric  lights  would  cause  confusion  and 
result  in  collisions  in  crowded  channels. 

"Interest  in  the  effects  of  technology  on 
human  welfare  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  al- 
though It  receives  more  attention  today  be- 
cause of  the  mass  media.  It  was  predicted 
that  smallpox  Innoculatlons  would  produce 
cowlike  faces  and  those  who  were  vaccinated 
would  grow  hairy  and  cough  like  cows.  In  the 
early  days  of  radio,  laws  were  passed  in  Bri- 
tain limiting  the  peak  transmitter  power  to 
10  watts  for  fear  of  the  effect  of  higher 
electrical  power  on  people. 

"In  my  own  work.  I  have  also  encoun- 
tered an  unreasoning  fear  of  new  technology 
in  supposedly  Intelligent  people.  These  fears 
had  no  basis  in  fact,  and  it  was  not  ap- 
parent where  they  originated.  During  World 
War  II,  I  was  responsible  for  the  design  and 
installation  of  electrical  equipment  in  our 
naval  ships.  One  change  being  made  was  the 
general  Installation  of  fluorescent  lighting. 
The  captain  of  one  ship  visited  me  and  re- 
quested that  the  light  bulbs  in  his  cabin 
not  be  changed  to  fluorescent  lighting.  Only 
after  much  questioning  did  I  learn  the  real 
reason  for  his  reluctance  to  have  this  bet- 
ter lighting.  He  believed  fluorescent  lights 
would  cause  him  to  become  sterile.  I  told 
him  that  considering  his  age.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve this  eventuality  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  world's  population. 

In  developing  protection  against  mag- 
netic mines,  we  installed  large  electrical 
coils  In  our  ships.  Again,  a  captain  ap- 
proached me  with  his  concern  about  the 
effect  these  coils  would  have  on  his  virility 
and  that  of  his  men.  After  I  assured  him 
that  both  experiment  and  practice  had 
proved  this  fear  unfounded,  be  was  satis- 
fied. 

"Of  course,  not  all  fears  of  the  conse- 
quences of  technological  advance  were  un- 
founded; we  know  of  many  which  were  justi- 
fied. What  I  am  attempting  to  show  is  sim- 
ply that  evaluation  of  technological  advances 
must  be  made  with  caution.  Even  respected 
engineers  and  scientists  have  at  times  been 
wrong  in  predicting  the  consequences  of  some 
new  invention.  Thomas  Edison,  for  exam- 
pie,  was  emphatic  in  his  criticism  of  the  use 
of  alternaitlng  current  for  electric  power  dis- 
tribution. He  and  other  critics  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  uses  higher  voltages  than  the 
direct  current  system,  declared  that  higher 
voltages  constituted  an  unacceptable  haz- 
ard to  the  user.  These  same  advocates  of 
direct  current  also  opposed  the  installation 
of  electric  wires  underground.  They  feared 
that  the  condensation  of  moisture,  water 
leakage,  or  the  corrosive  effect  of  coal  gas 
and  air  on  the  insulation  would  result  in 
electrocuting  Innocent  bystanders.  To  prove 
their  point,  Edison  and  his  associates  initi- 
ated an  active  propaganda  campaign.  This 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  dog  population 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  hazards  of  alternating  cur- 
ent,  public  electrocutions  of  dogs  were  held 
frequently.  This  propaganda  campaign  was 
so  effective  that  the  State  of  New  York  In- 
stalled an  electric  chair  for  the  execution  of 
prisoners. 

"Known  scientific  facts  are  often  so  dis- 
torted that  erroneous  conclusions  are 
reached.  Half  truths  are  like  half  a  brick — 
they  can  be  thrown  farther.  The  borough 
councU  of  London  outlawed  the  installation 
of  outdoor  gas  lighting  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pert scientific  opinion  that  It  was  too  danger- 
ous. A  leak  anywhere  In  the  gas  distribution 
system  would  supposedly  result  In  an  explo- 
sion that  could  destroy  the  entire  city. 

"It  Is  possible  to  postulate  hazards  for  any 
new  concept.  Therefore,  a  careful  evaluation 
should  always  be  made  to  confirm  or  dis- 
prove these  hazards  before  action  is  taken 


to  restrict  development  of  the  concept.  A 
simple  experiment  by  the  company  which 
was  to  Install  the  gas  light  system  in  Lon- 
don demonstrated  that  gas  leaks  in  the  dis- 
tribution system  did  not  constitute  a  major 
hazard,  and  the  lights  were  Installed.  In 
many  cases  the  action  necessary  to  prove 
or  disprove  a  potential  hazard  may  not  be 
as  costly  as  the  debates  or  delays  associated 
with   these   technological   advances. 

"We  must  not  let  public  emotions  take  the 
place  of  accurate  scientific  or  engineering 
evaluation.  Many  decisions  relative  to  tech- 
nological applications  have  been  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  voice  level — small  pressure 
groups  raising  their  voices  and  appearing 
to  a  dominant  force.  Then,  too.  Ideas  that 
flatter  a  current  tendency  or  emotional  at- 
titude have  an  almost  Irresistible  momen- 
tum. Contrary  ideas  will  be  distorted  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  into  the  current  attitude. 
The  final  residue  left  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  mass  media  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  distilla- 
tion of  what  Is  best  and  wisest.  It  Is  more 
likely  to  represent  the  common  prejudices  of 
a  vocal  minority.  The  examples  I  have  given 
illustrate  this  point. 

"As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  technology  can 
and  must  be  controlled.  Control  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  it  will  produce  ihaxlmum 
benefit  and  do  minimum  harm  to  humans 
and  to  the  values  that  make  for  civilized 
living.  This  Is  what  I  have  called  a  human- 
istic technology.'  What  I  have  tried  to  do 
today  is  show  the  need  for  soxind  judgment 
in  exercising  this  control.  History  has  shown 
that  fear  of  the  unknown  associated  with 
technological  advances  produces  illogical  re- 
fiex  action  In  laymen  and  scientists.  As  a 
result,  unnecessary  obstacles  to  technologi- 
cal advancement  may  be  created. 

"Man,  from  the  beginning  of  his  evolu- 
tion, has  directed  his  actions  toward  trans- 
formation of  the  earth  from  its  natural  state 
to  one  more  suitable  for  human  habitation. 
Some  believe  that  In  light  of  past  mistakes 
this  goal  must  be  completely  renounced. 
They  reject  the  modern  world  because  the 
byproducts  of  industrialization  and  popula- 
tion iiicrease  have  been  air  pollution,  de- 
struction of  scenery,  harm  to  the  ecology, 
etc. 

"I  would  suggest,  however,  that  in  actual 
fact,  and  despite  all  its  shortcomings,  the 
world  of  1971  Is  a  much  safer  and  pleasanter 
place  for  nearly  all  human  beings  than  the 
world  of  10,000  B.C.,  or  even  of  1,000  AD. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman." 


NADER'S  CONGRESS  PROJECT 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
Congressmen  has  indicated  concern 
about  Ralph  Nader's  ongoing  Congress 
project. 

As  I  noted  in  the  April  21  Congres- 
sional Record  I  vi'elcome  the  indepth 
study.  I  think  Mr.  Nader  was  correct 
in  his  November  2,  1971,  speech  to  the 
National  Press  Club  when  he  said  he  be- 
lieved— 

The  often  futile  efforts  at  internal  re- 
form by  some  Congressmen  in  Congress  have 
failed  because  they  were  largely  undertaken 
with  little  understanding  and  less  partici- 
pation by  citizens. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  the  study  will 
provide  the  necessary  citizen  understand- 
ing. 

For  Members  who  did  not  read  Mr. 
Nader's  speech  which  I  also  inserted  in 
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the  April  21  Congressional  Record,  I 
would  refer  them  to  his  description  of 
the  project's  purpose: 

To  concentrate  on  dynamic  and  Internal 
forces,  to  diagnose  deficiencies,  record 
strengths  and  recommend  the  ways  and  mean 
or  effecting  the  desired  changes  based  on 
past  experience  ol  the  Congress  and  future 
prospects  of  reform. 

Volunteers  assisting  in  the  project 
have  been  recruited  in  almost  every  con- 
gressional district.  Eighty  graduate  stu- 
dents and  young  professionals  will  be 
working  in  Washington  by  Jime  1. 

I  believe  the  following  story  from  the 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  of  March  12, 
1972,  give  an  indication  of  the  consci- 
entious effort  of  project  leaders  to  re- 
crmt  competent,  concerned  volimteers  in 
congressional  districts. 

Shazaam!   She's  a  Nader  Radek 
(By  Shelby  Hodge) 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Brown  describes  herself  as  a 
"middle-aged  Nader  Raider"  but  is  more  sur- 
prised than  anyone  to  find  herself  doing  re- 
search for  the  nation's  No.  1  consumer  ad- 
vocate. 

She's  not  sure  how  she  qualified  as  a  citi- 
zen researcher  in  Nader's  national  study  of 
congressmen  and  never  really  wondered  what 
her  congressman  was  doing  until  she  Joined 
the  survey.  Besides  that  she  wasnt  partic- 
ularly Involved  in  political  or  civic  activi- 
ties and  never  thought  she  would  be  selected 
a  volunteer  researcher. 

Mrs.  Brown,  6810  Aswan,  Is  gathering  in- 
formation on  U.S.  Rep.  John  Toung  (D.- 
Texas) to  determine  his  relationship  to  the 
voters  in  his  congressional  district.  One  of 
the  aspects  of  the  Nader  Congress  Project 
Involves  an  analysis  of  a  congressman's  inter- 
action with  local  citizens  and  his  relation- 
ship to  his  constituents.  Individual  profiles 
will  be  made  of  all  congressmen  for  the 
study. 

Contacted  by  a  family  friend  who  works 
for  Nader  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mrs.  Brown 
was  sure  she  wouldn't  be  selected  for  the 
work  because  she  was  too  apolitical.  How- 
ever, she  considered  the  survey  a  valuable 
one  and  applied.  As  she  explained  It,  "The 
survey  Is  a  needed  service.  It  can't  help  but 
make  people  more  aware  of  what  kind  of 
representation  they  are  getting." 

Mrs.  Brown  admitted  she  was  flattered 
when  she  was  approached  to  do  the  research, 
but  began  to  have  second  thoughts  when 
stacks  of  instructions,  questionnaires  and  In- 
formation arrived.  Nevertheless,  she  accepted 
the    work    as    a   challenge. 

"I  knew  that  If  I  didn't  accept  the  Job  I 
would  always  be  sorry.  If  I  couldn't  do  It,  all 
I  could  do  was  bomb  and  It  wouldn't  be  the 
first  tlm«." 

She  expects  to  have  no  trouble  with  the 
survey.  "The  directions  and  questions  are 
explicit.  It's  Just  like  reading  a  recipe,"  she 
said.  Estimates  are  that  it  wUl  take  50  hours 
for  each  volunteer  to  complete  research  on 
the  local  level  where  Mrs.  Brown  Is  Involved. 

She  began  last  week  by  making  a  study  of 
local  newspapers  printed  dvirlng  the  last  two 
years.  Mrs.  Brown  Is  checking  all  news 
stories  on  Yoiing.  She  also  will  Interview 
Young's  past  opponents,  workers  In  his  local 
office,  leaders  of  both  political  parties  and 
local  leaders.  Mrs.  Brown  also  will  be  con- 
cerned with  how  well  Young's  activities  In 
Congress  are  known.  Partlcxilar  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  his  activities  during  primary 
election  months. 

Her  work  Is  limited  to  Corpus  Christi  which 
Is  considered  to  be  the  major  city  In  Young's 
district.  Additional  citizen  researchers  are 
working  around  the  nation  with  Identical 
surveys.  The  research  will  be  completed  in 
fieptember. 


The  total  project  la  expected  to  take  a 
year  to  complete.  It  Is  Intended  to  concen- 
trate on  "forces  upon  Congress  and  within 
Congress,  diagnose  deficiencies,  record 
strengths  and  recommend  ways  and  means 
of  reform." 

Mrs.  Brown  Is  having  no  trouble  gathering 
her  Information,  but  her  image  of  a  Nader 
representative  does  not  coincide  with  her 
self-image.  When  she  hears  "Ralph  Nader" 
or  "Nader  Raider"  she  pictures  young  stu- 
dents valiantly  crusading  for  the  cons\uner. 
She  said  she  doesn't  consider  herself  "very 
young"  and  Isn't  a  stduent,  but  she  Is  en- 
joying the  work. 

A  native  of  Dallas,  Mrs.  Brown  has  lived  In 
South  Texas  with  her  husband  for  26  years 
and  in  Corpus  Christi  for  10  years.  They  have 
four  children.  She  attended  Tarleton  Junior 
College  In  Stephenvllle  and  the  University 
of  Texas. 

She  is  Involved  in  work  with  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls  and  served  as  temporary  acting 
director  for  several  months.  She  also  works 
with  Service  and  Activities  Geared  to  the 
Elderly  and  helps  out  part-time  in  her  hus- 
band's insurance  agency. 


ANTIPOVERTY  ELECTIONS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  HELD  ON  A  SABBATH  DAY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964  so  as  to  provide 
that  elections  for  membership  on  boards 
of  community  action  agencies  do  not 
take  place  on  a  Sabbath  day.  In  New 
York  City  recently  a  great  dispute  arose 
because  poverty  elections  were  to  be  held 
on  Saturday  which  is  the  Sabbath  Day 
for  Jews,  and  those  Christians  belong- 
ing to  the  Seventh-day  Adventists 
Church.  The  third  largest  ethnic  group 
to  be  counted  among  New  York  City's 
poor  are  the  Jews.  And  yet,  the  elections 
for  representation  on  the  local  CAP 
boards,  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  antipoverty  funds  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods, were  scheduled  on  Saturday,  thus 
effectively  barring  many  from  partici- 
pating in  the  election.  Fortunately  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  and  the  New 
York  City  Coimcil  intervened  and  re- 
quired by  legislation  that  such  poverty 
board  elections  not  be  held  on  a  Sabbath 
Day. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  inaction  should  allow 
similar  situations  to  arise  depriving  seg- 
ments of  the  poor  from  participating  in 
such  community  elections.  Today,  this 
can  happen  if  a  city  or  State  is  not  as 
disposed  to  intervene  to  protect  all  sec- 
ti<His  of  the  poor  as  was  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York. 

Therefore  I  have  introduced  the  bill 
which  simply  provides  that  no  election 
or  other  democratic  selection  procedure 
shall  be  held  on  a  Sabbath  day  which 
is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship 
by  members  of  the  poor  in  the  area 
served.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  day  is  a 
sabbath  day  for  some  of  such  members, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  make  a  final 
determination  with  respect  to  such  day. 

Surely  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  poor  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  quajified  voters  participate  in 


these  elections.  Unfortunately  for  what- 
ever reason  participation  in  these  elec- 
tions is  very  low;  in  New  York  City  only 
3  to  5  percent  of  the  community  mem- 
bers eligible  to  vote  exercise  their  right. 
It  would  be  imconscionable  to  make  it 
impossible  for  orthodox  observers  of  any 
religion  to  participate  in  such  elections 
by  holding  them  on  their  Sabbath. 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  ISRAEL'S 
24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  our  colleagues  in  salut- 
ing the  State  of  Israel  on  its  24th  anni- 
versary of  independence.  Each  year  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  awe  and  admiration  that 
we  note  that  this  tiny  coimtry,  in  spite  of 
incredible  adversity,  has  chalked  up  an- 
other year  and  is  "making  it"  in  every 
way. 

In  spite  of  three  major  wars  which 
have  caused  severe  economic  hardship, 
Israel  has  grown  and  prospered  and  has, 
in  fact,  become  a  model  for  other  coim- 
tries  to  follow. 

Her  achievements  in  two  fields  in  par- 
ticular— medicine  and  agriculture — are 
renowned  and  studied  the  world  over. 

One  of  her  most  remarkable  accom- 
plishments has  been  in  the  field  of  human 
relations.  When  one  considers  that  the 
country  is  populated  by  people  from  in- 
credibly diverse  backgrounds — from  the 
most  sophisticated  and  well-educated 
Europeans  to  the  primitive  and  un- 
schooled refugees  from  Africa  and  Asia — 
one  marvels  at  the  ability  of  these  people 
to  pull  together  to  build  their  country. 

Presently,  a  new  group  of  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union — with  entirely  dif- 
ferent experiences — is  entering  Israel  in 
large  numbers.  Their  adjustment  has 
been  difficult  in  some  cases.  However,  the 
spirit  of  the  Israeli  people,  reminiscent 
of  our  own  pioneer  days,  is  inspiring  to 
all.  It  is  their  Intense  determination  to 
survive  that  has  enabled  them  to  cele- 
brate this  24th  anniversary  and  which 
will,  next  year,  bring  them  to  the  quar- 
ter century  mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  heartfelt 
warmth  that  I  say  congratulations  to 
Israel  on  this  occasion. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OF  JU- 
DICIAL REMEDIES:  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  PROPOSED  MORATORIUM 
ON  "BUSING"  ORDERS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  debate  on  busing  has 
unfortunately  been  characterized  by  an 
excess  of  emotionalism  and  a  dearth  of 
objective,  dispassionate,  and  rational 
consideration  of  this  issue.  One  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  this  issue  is 
the  relation  of  busing  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  American  citizens  and  the 
question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
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limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  area  of  busing.  Prof.  Dan 
PoUitt  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Law  School  and  I  have  attempted  to 
address  these  and  related  questions  as 
well  as  to  examine  this  problem  in  an  ob- 
jective and  scholarly  way  in  a  law  review 
article  that  we  have  prepared.  It  has  been 
accepted  for  publication  in  a  special 
issue  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Law  Review  which  will  appear  this 
summer.  I  offer  this  article  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  clarify  some  of  the  issues  and 
promote  constructive  debate  on  this 
subject: 

Congressional  Control  of  Judicial  Reme- 
dies: President  Nixon's  Proposed  Mora- 
torium ON  "Busing"  Orders 

(By  Frank  Thompson,  Jr..  Member  of  the 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Daniel 

H.  PolUtt,  professor  of  law.  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

The  school  bus  is  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
American  education  scene.  The  big  yellow 
bus  criss-crosses  the  rural  byways,  or  speeds 
along  modern  highways  to  the  "consolidated" 
school,  and  picks  up  approximately  40%  of 
the  children  who  go  to  school  each  day.  For 
years,  no  one  seemed  to  mind — except  those 
who  attended  private  parochial  schools  and 
therefore  were  denied  this  free  transporta- 
tion. 

In  the  South,  there  were  two  buses:  one 
carrying  black  children  to  black  schools,  one 
carrying  white  children  to  white  schools.  No 
one  seemed  to  mind — except  for  the  blacks 
who  were  denied  an  equal  education. 

Then,  as  the  dual  educational  systems 
began  to  end,  the  black  children  rode  the 
same  bus  with  white  children  to  the  formerly 
"white"  school,  and  "busing"  became  an 
issue.  When  it  appeared  that  white  children 
would  be  transported  from  the  white  suburbs 
to  the  formerly  "black"  inner  city  schools, 
"busing"  became  a  dirty  word. 

But  not  everywhere,  and  not  for  long;  as 
in  Hoke  County,  North  Carolina. 

Hoke  County  Is  a  small  rural  community 
of  18,000.  with  4,850  children  of  school  age: 
50  percent  black,  35  percent  white,  and  15 
percent  Lumbee  Indian.  For  years,  the 
county  operated  three  different  school  sys- 
tems, and  a  triple  transportation  system.  The 
white  children  were  a  year  ahead  of  their 
black  and  Indian  counterparts  at  the  mid- 
way mark,  and  two  full  years  ahead  by  time 
of  high  school  graduation.  Then  came  Inte- 
gration, a  imltary  system  where  each  school, 
and  each  class,  now  reflects  the  county-wide 
population.  With  integration  came  advance 
planning.  Attention  was  focused  on  what 
happens  at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride.  There 
were  conferences  with  fearful  parents  and 
apprehensive  students.  The  capacities  and 
achievements  of  each  child  were  measured, 
and  special  needs  and  problems  were  iden- 
tified and  anticipated.  The  result  was  a 
marked  success.  White  students  continued 
to  progress  as  before,  black  and  Indian  stu- 
dents l>egan  to  catch  up.  And  the  daily  bus 
ride  was  cut  down  by  an  average  of  fifteen 
minutes.' 

Senator  Mondale,  after  two  years  as  Chair- 
man of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity,  reports  that  Hoke 
County  is  not  an  Isolated  or  unique  phenom- 
enon. His  conclusion,  after  two  years  of  study 
of  the  problems  nationwide.  Is  that  "inte- 
grated education — sensitively  conducted  and 
with  community  support — can  be  better  edu- 
cation for  all  children,  white  as  well  as  black, 
rich  as  well  as  poor.  It  has  been  tried  and  is 
working."  = 

But  the  facts  are  not  known,  or  are  not 
accepted.   There  are  many  parents  fearful 
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that  their  children  will  be  "bused"  Into  alien 
neighborhoods,  and  they  are  eager  for  any 
relief.  And  there  were  political  candidates 
eager  to  promise  relief.  "Busing"  became  the 
big  issue  In  the  Florida  "Presidential  pri- 
mary," and  there  was  a  separate  "busing" 
referendum  item  on  the  ballot.  On  March  14, 
1972,  the  people  of  Florida  went  to  the  polls, 
selected  Alabama's  Governor  Wallace  as  their 
preference  for  the  Presidency,  and  74  percent 
of  them  voted  against  "compulsory  busing."  » 
It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  "busing" 
issue  would  reach  national  dimensions,  and 
it  did  within  a  few  days. 

THE    NIXON    MORATORIUM    PROPOSALS 

On  March  16,  1972,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced on  nation-wide  television  that  he 
was  sending  Congress  two  bills  on  "busing".* 
One  was  a  Bill  "To  Impose  a  moratorium  on 
new  and  additional  student  transportation" 
and  provides  in  essence  that  all  existing  court 
decrees  "shall  be  stayed"  to  the  extent  they 
require  any  school  board  to  transport  a  stu- 
dent who  was  not  being  transported  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  entry  of  the  court  or- 
der; or  to  the  extent  that  the  court  order 
requires  the  school  board  to  transport  a  stu- 
dent to  a  school  to  which  such  student  was 
not  being  transported  immediately  prior  to 
the  entry  of  the  court  order.' 

The  other  Nixon  Bill  Is  styled  as  one  "To 
further  the  achievement  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities".  On  the  positive  side. 
It  declares  that  all  children  enrolled  In 
public  schools  "are  entitled  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin",*  and  then  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  concentrate  federal  funds  for 
"basic  instructional  services  and  basic  sup- 
portive services  for  educationally  deprived 
students" '.  It  declares  that  "the  neighbor- 
hood is  an  appropriate  basis  for  determining 
public  school  assignments","  and  then  im- 
poses certain  limitations  on  the  powers  of 
the  federal  courts  to  correct  and  remedy 
racially  discriminatory  school  assignments 
and  plans  which  are  In  violation  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. For  those  In  the  sixth  grade  and  be- 
low, the  proposed  Bill  provides  that  "no 
court"  shall  implement  a  plan  to  end  segre- 
gation which  will  Increase  either  "the  aver- 
age dally  number  of  students"  transported, 
the  "average  dally  distance  to  be  traveled", 
or  the  "average  dally  time  of  travel"  over 
the  comparable  average  for  the  preceding 
school  year." 

Concerning  those  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
above,  the  proposed  law  provides  that  "no 
court"  shall  remedy  a  segregated  plan  of 
education  with  busing  provisions  that  in- 
crease the  average  number  of  students  trans- 
ported, the  average  dally  distance  traveled, 
or  the  average  dally  time  of  travel;  unless 
other  techniques  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.'"  These  other  techniques  Include 
free  transfer  of  students  from  a  school  where 
their  race  is  a  majority  to  a  school  In  which 
their  race  is  a  minority:  the  revision  of  at- 
tendance zones  or  grade  structures  if  this 
can  be  done  without  Increasing  the  trans- 
portation of  students;  the  construction  of 
new  schools  and  the  closing  of  inferior 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  magnet 
schools  or  educational  parks." 

There  is  one  other  notable  limitation  on 
the  courts:  they  are  not  to  Ignore  or  alter  a 
school  district  line  "except  where  It  Is  es- 
tablished that  the  lines  were  drawn  i<x  the 
purpose,  and  had  the  effect,  of  segregating 
children  among  public  schools  on  the  basis 
of  face".'= 

So  much  for  the  "bare  bones"  of  the  pro- 
posed laws.  Flesh  was  added  at  a  White 
House  Conference  on  March  17  when  the 
highest  administrative  officials  "briefed" 
the  press  on  the  President's  proposed  laws." 
Several  Items  are  of  Interest. 

Tlie  first  Item  of  Interest  Is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration sent  the  bills  to  Congress  for 


enactment  without  stvidylng  the  legal  impli- 
cations. The  proposed  law  would  curtail  the 
power  of  the  federal  courts  to  implement 
their  Judgments,  and  a  reporter  asked  "Is 
there  a  precedent  in  case  law  for  this  kind  of 
action?"  Acting  Attorney  General  Richard 
G.  Klelndienst  replied  in  the  negative.  He 
said  "There  is  no  precedent  in  exactly  this 
kind  of  situation".  The  only  analogy  he  could 
offer  was  that  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  wherein  Congress  limited  the  rem- 
edies available  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  "to  apply  between  employees  and 
employers  in  representation"   (sic)." 

The  second  item  of  Interest  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration sent  the  bills  to  Congress  with- 
out any  study  of  the  factual  need  for  the 
proposed  laws.  Administrative  officials  were 
asked  "How  much  busing  Is  going  on  now 
for  the  purpose  of  desegregation?"  Wilmot 
Hastings.  General  Counsel  of  the  HEW  re- 
plied: "I  don't  have  any  breakdown.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  data  on  miles,  distance,  or  times,  th« 
breakdown,  or  what  the  relative  amount  of 
desegregation  busing  and  non-desegregation 
busing  amounts  to".'» 

The  third  Item  of  interest  Is  the  political 
nature  of  the  proposal.  A  reporter  asked:  "If, 
as  the  experts  have  testified  here,  we  do  not 
eveia  know  the  extent  of  busing  Involved  in 
the  desegregation  process,  then  what  Is  the 
hard  evidence  that  supports  a  Presidential 
call  for  a  moratorium  on  busing"?  John  D. 
Ehrlichman,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Domestic  Affairs  answered  this  one: 

"I  think  you  have  to  come  from  some  other 
planet  not  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 
Every  place  that  you  go  around  this  coun- 
try .  .  .  this  is  the  front  burner  Issue  In  most 
local  communities.  .  .  .  Now,  that  Is  the  evi- 
dence. It  carries  by  such  a  preponderance 
that  it  cannot  Just  be  swept  under  the  nig 
by  some  sort  of  statistical  evasion".'* 

The  fourth  item  Is  that  the  President's 
proposals  turn  the  clock  back  to  1896  when 
the  Supreme  Court  announced  the  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson}' 

A  reporter  asked.  "Why  Is  this  not  a  return 
to  separate  but  equal.  If  the  moratorium  on 
busing  stops  future  busing  plans  and  the 
financing  of  Inner  city  schools  encourages 
and  develops  those  schools?".'"  Another  re- 
porter asked  how  the  courts  could  end  segre- 
gated education  "without  some  form  of 
transportation,  since  the  facts  of  life  are  that 
blacks  and  whites  don't  live  together?".  The 
lengthy  reply  of  Dr.  Shultz.  who  directs  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  can  be 
reduced  to  this  one  sentence:  "There  Is  no 
necessary  reason  why  one  must  desegregate 
everything"."  But  the  education  under  the 
proposed  laws  will  not  only  be  separate,  but 
also  unequal.  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  of 
HEW  told  the  reporters  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  not  asking  for  any  funds  for  schools 
other  than  the  amounts  earlier  sought  under 
earlier  laws;  *'  Dr.  Shultz  added  that  there  is 
"no  new  money  Involved"  "  and  that  there 
were  no  present  plans  to  ask  for  future  ad- 
ditional funds  to  upgrade  "the  quality  of  the 
inner  city  school".-- 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  com- 
ment further  on  any  aspects  of  the  proposed 
bills,  other  than  the  constitutional  issue  of 
congressional  control  over  the  courts.  But 
first,  some  retracing  of  recent  history  is  nec- 
essary to  know  how  we  arrived  to  where  we 
now  stand. 

THE     1954     BROWN     DECISION     AND    CONSEQUENT 
STATE  EFFORTS  TO  CURB  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 

Until  1954,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
some  seventeen  states  required  a  dual  segre- 
gated system  of  public  education:  and  four 
additional  states  permitted  segregation  on  a 
local  option  basis.*"  The  legal  Justification  for 
a  segregated  school  system  rested  on  an 
analogy  to  the  1896  decision  in  Plessy  v. 
FeTQuson  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  a  Louisiana 
statute  requiring  separate  but  equal  accom- 
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modatlons  for  white  and  black  railroad  pas- 
sengers." 

In  1954,  the  Issue  of  segregated  public 
schools  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  five  different  cases:  from  Kansas,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia.  Delaware,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.^ 347  U.S.  483,  a  unanimous  Court  re- 
fused to  "turn  the  clocli  back  to  1896  when 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  was  written",  and  held 
that  the  forced  segregation  of  Negro  school 
children  "from  others  of  similar  age  and 
qualifications  solely  because  of  their  race 
generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their 
status  in  the  community  that  may  affect 
their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever 
to  be  undone".  The  Court  concluded  that  'in 
the  field  of  public  education  the  doctrine  of 
separate  but  equal'  has  no  place.  Separate 
educational  facilities  are  inherently  un- 
equar'.=* 

The  first  shoe  was  dropp>ed."  But  because 
of  the  great  variety  of  local  conditions"  in- 
volved in  the  five  cases  before  it,  the  Su- 
preme Court  put  off  the  task  of  issuing  an 
order  until  it  could  hear  the  views  of  all 
the  parties  (and  interested  Intervenors)  as 
to  the  appropriate  next  step.  In  1955  the 
order  came  down.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." The  court  recognized  that  the  termi- 
nation of  a  segregated  school  system  may 
require  solution  of  varied  local  school  prob- 
lems", and  that  the  local  school  boards  had 
the  best  knowledge  and  therefore  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems.=» 

Accordingly,  the  Supreme  Court  remanded 
the  cases  to  the  courts  from  which  they  orig- 
inated, with  instruction  that  the  local 
courts  require  the  local  schocd  boards  to 
"make  a  prompt  and  reasonable  start"  to- 
ward ending  segregation;  and  that  the  local 
courts  maintain  Jurisdiction  to  ensure  that 
the  admission  of  the  Negro  students  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  racially  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  "with  all  deliberate  speed."  ^ 

By  then,  resistance  in  some  quarters  had 
mounted  to  a  fever  peak.  Mob  violence 
erupted  when  Autherlne  tucy  sought  to  en- 
roll at  the  University  of  Alabama,  when 
James  Meredith  attempted  to  enroll  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,^'  when  nine  black 
students  enrolled  at  the  "white"  high  school 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Governor  Faubvis 
put  the  school  "off  limits"  to  "colored"  stu- 
dents, ugly  crowds  drove  the  black  children 
away,  and  President  Eisenhower  dispatched 
federal  troops  to  enforce  the  federal  court 
"desegregation"  order.^  The  resulting  "chaos, 
bedlam  and  turmoil"  was  sought  to  Justify 
a  postponement  of  the  school  integration, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  said  no.  The  Court 
ruled  that : 

"The  constitutional  rights  of  (Negro  school 
children)  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  or  yielded 
to  the  violence  and  disorder  which  have  fol- 
lowed upon  the  actions  of  the  Governor.  .  .  . 
The  constitutional  rights  of  children  not  to 
be  discriminated  against  in  school  admission 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color  .  .  .  can  neither 
be  nullified  openly  and  directly  by  state 
legislators  or  state  executive  or  Judicial  offi- 
cers, nor  nullified  indirectly  by  them  through 
evasive  schemes  for  segregation  whether  at- 
tempted  'ingenioxisly   or   ingenuously'  ".'» 

And  there  were  many  schemes  to  thwart 
the  Supreme  Court's  school  integration  deci- 
sion, both  ingenious  and  ingenuous. 

First  came  the  "Interposition,"  or  shocked- 
indignation  statutes.  In  the  legislative  ses- 
sions of  1956  and  1957,  some  nine  Southern 
states  enacted  interposition  resolutions.  Al- 
though they  varied  in  detail,  all  condemned 
the  Brown  decision  as  an  unconstitutional 
usurpation  of  legislative  authority  by  the 
Courts,**  and  all  called  for  the  states  to  "in- 
terpose "  itself  between  the  state  citizens  and 
the   federal   courts.    In    i960,    the   Supreme 
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Cavort  agreed  with  the  federal  district  court 
in  New  Orleans  that  "interposition  is  noit  a 
constitutional  doctrine.  If  taken  seriously,  it 
is  an  illegal  defiance  of  constitutional  au- 
thority." » 

Then  came  a  number  of  efforts,  like  the 
current  Nixon  proposals,  designed  to  "ciurb" 
the  federal  courts  in  the  area  of  school  de- 
segreatlon. 

First  came  the  "get  the  Judges"  proposals. 
Since  It  was  the  federal  courts  that  had  ended 
segregated  education,  (neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  President  had  taken  any  steps  in  this 
direction),  the  "logical"  move  by  segrega- 
tionists was  to  cleanse  the  courts  of  the  mis- 
guided Judges.  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  signs 
appeared  all  over  the  South,  and  Georgia  led 
the  way  with  a  legislative  resolution  calling 
upon  Congress  to  Introduce  impeachment 
proceedings  against  all  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  "^ 

There  was  a  parallel  move  to  limit,  or  elim- 
inate entirely,  the  power  of  the  federal 
courts  to  rule  on  school  segregation  matters. 
Florida  proposed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  make  all  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  this  area  reviewable  by  the 
United  States  Senate.'"  Senator  Eastland  of 
Mississippi  Introduced  legislation  to  deprive 
the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate  Juris- 
diction to  hear  school  desegregation  cases. 
This  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  41  to  40.^'^ 

There  were  a  number  of  additional  efforts 
to  prevent  the  federal  courts  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction.  Louisiana  "withdrew"  its  con- 
sent to  be  sued  without  prior  legislative  ap- 
proval of  each  proposed  law  suit.  Alabama 
declared  that  school  boards  are  "Judicial" 
)>odles.  ergo,  immune  from  suit.  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Virginia  au- 
thorized their  governors  to  "seize  and  op- 
crate"  the  varloxis  school  systems;  with  the 
hc-pe  and  expectation  that  a  suit  against  the 
governor  would  be  considered  as  a  suit 
against  the  state,  and  hence  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  under  the 
Eleventh  Amendment.* 

"Barratry"  and  "champerty"  laws  were  en- 
acted to  disbcu*  the  attorneys  who  filed  school 
integration  suits;**  and  companion  laws  were 
passed  to  "get"  the  NAACP,  which  generfilly 
financed  the  law  suits.  These  later  laws  took 
many  forms.  Some  required  the  discharge 
from  state  employment  of  all  those  who 
belonged  to  or  contributed  to  the  NAACP." 
Others  merely  required  the  public  disclosure 
of  all  members  and  contributors,  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  public  pressure 
would  do  the  Job."  State  Sovereignty  Com- 
missions, Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tees, Conunissions  on  Education,  and  sim- 
ilar state  agencies  were  established  to  In- 
vestigate "racial  activities"."  The  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  conunittee  announced  that 
his  investigations  would  be  "devastating  to 
the  NAACF*,  would  "b\irst  that  organiza- 
tion wide  open",  and  "could  be  used  to  keep 
the  NAACP  out  of  litigation,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  organization"." 

But  the  federal  courts  stood  firm  in  the 
face  of  this  state  legislative  onslaught  with 
the  total  support  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All 
the  above,  and  similar  schemes  for  defeating 
the  orderly  processes  of  school  desegregation, 
were  declared  unconstitutional.  And,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
gan to  press  for  results. 

In  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
"The  time  for  more  'deliberate  speed'  has 
rvm  out".*  In  1968,  It  ruled  that  "The  burden 
on  a  school  board  today  is  to  come  forward 
with  a  plan  that  promises  realistically  to 
work,  and  promises  realistically  to  work 
now".**  In  October  of  1969,  it  ruled  that  "the 
obligation  of  every  school  district  is  to  ter- 
minate dual  school  ssytems  at  once  and  to 
operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
scho<*8".*'  In  December  of  1969,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  two  more  requests  for  more 
delay,  because  "The  burden  on  a  school  board 


is  to  desegregate  an  unconstitutional  dual 
system  at  once".* 

To  comply  with  these  decisions  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  order  that  the 
children  living  in  one  segregated  neigh- 
borhood attend  schools  located  in  a  dif- 
ferent neighborhood.  This  requires  trans- 
portation, or  busing.  The  constitutionality 
of  this  Judicial  remedy  was  decided  for  the 
first  time  in  a  series  of  cases  decided  In 
the  spring  of  1971. 

THE    1971    BUSING    CASES 

In  his  television  address  of  March  16, 
President  Nlxon  came  out  four  square 
against  "busing  children  across  a  city  Just 
to  meet  some  social  planner's  concept  of 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  correct  racial 
balance";  and  he  inveighed  against  ".so- 
cial planners  who  insist  on  more  busing 
even  at  the  cost  of  better  education".'" 
Earlier,  he  had  told  the  nation  that  "I  am 
opposed  to  the  busing  of  children  simply 
for  the  sake  of  busing".'* 

The  implication  in  these  statements  is 
that  the  federal  coxirts,  from  Chief  Justice 
Burger  on  down  had  approved  of  busing 
"for  the  sake  of  busing";  that  the  Supreme 
and  lower  federal  courts  had  embarked 
upon  a  massive  busing  prog^ram  to  achieve 
"racial  balance"  in  each  and  every  class- 
room throughout  the  nation.  Nothing 
could  be   more   erroneous. 

In  April  of  1971,  Chief  Justice  Burger 
wrote  three  decisions,  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  agreed,  dealing 
with  various  and  different  "busing"  prob- 
lems. But  nowhere  in  any  of  these  opinions 
did  the  Court  say  anything,  directly  or 
remotely,  to  Justify  the  implications  in  the 
President's   broadside. 

In  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education  °>  the  District  Judge 
ordered  that  all  schools  have  approximately 
the  same  racial  balance  "so  there  will  be 
no  basis  for  contending  that  one  school  is 
racially  different  from  the  others"."  He 
also  ordered  that  the  children  beyond  walk- 
ing distance  be  "bused"  to  their  new  schools. 
The  Supreme  Court  immediately  approved  of 
this  "plan"  as  a  "useful  starting  point  .  .  . 
to  correct  past  constitutional  violations" " 
under  the  particular  situation  existing  in 
that  city. 

In  the  companion  case  of  Mc Daniel  v.  Bar- 
resi,'*  the  Board  of  Education  of  Clarke 
County,  Georgia  (not  the  federal  court)  es- 
tablished geographic  2K>nes  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  the  proviso  that  pupils  in 
Negro  residential  "pockets"  were  to  be  bused 
to  schools  in  other  attendance  zones.  The  re- 
sulting Negro  enrollment  ranged  from  20% 
to  40  percent  in  all  but  two  schools,  where 
it  was  50%.  The  white-black  ratio  in  the 
system  as  a  whole  vtras  approximately  two  to 
one.  The  Supreme  Court  also  unanimously 
approved  of  this  plan,  because  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  existing  in  that  county. 

In  neither  case  did  the  Supreme  Court  give 
approval  to  fixed  "racial  quotas."  In  the 
Swann  case,  it  approved  of  the  "norm"  of  a 
71-29  white  to  black  ratio  in  all  the  schools, 
but  only  as  a  "starting  point"  to  end  segre- 
gation. The  Court  expressly  noted  that  had 
the  District  Court  ordered  a  particular  de- 
gree of  racial  balance  or  mixing  "as  a  matter 
of   substantive   constitutional    right": 

"that  approach  would  be  disapproved  and 
we  would  be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  constitu- 
tional command  to  desegregate  schools  does 
not  mean  that  every  school  in  every  com- 
munity must  always  reflect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  system  as  a  whole."  ^ 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
approved  of  the  busing  of  some  school  chil- 
dren, because  "desegregation  plans  cannot 
be  limited  to  the  walk-in  school".  «•  But  the 
Supreme  Court  again  was  careful  to  note 
that  there  might  well  be  limits  imposed  on 
future  busing  plans.  The  Court  expressly 
warned  the  lo\.'er  courts  that: 
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"an  objection  to  transportation  of  stu- 
dents may  have  validity  when  the  time  or  dis- 
tance of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  either  the 
health  of  the  children  or  significantly  im- 
pinge on  the  educational  process". 

The  Court  then  added:  "It  hardly  needs 
stating  that  the  limits  on  time  of  travel  will 
vary  with  many  factors,  but  probably  with 
none  more  than  the  age  of  the  students".^" 

To  underscore  and  emphasize  this  point, 
the  Supreme  Court  noted  the  "busing"  situa- 
tion in  each  of  the  two  cases  before  it.  Under 
the  new  desegregation  plan  in  Clarke  County, 
"The  annual  transportation  expenses  of  the 
present  plan  are  reported  in  the  record  to  be 
811.070  less  than  the  school  system  spent  on 
transportation  during  the  1968-1969  school 
year  under  dual  (segregated)  operation''.^^ 
Under  the  new  desegregation  plan  in  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg : 

"The  trips  for  elementary  school  pupils 
average  about  seven  miles  and  the  District 
Court  foimd  that  they  would  take  "not  over 
35  minutes  at  the  most'.  This  system  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  transportation  plan 
previously  operated  in  Charlotte  under  which 
each  day  23.600  students  on  all  grade  levels 
were  transported  an  average  of  15  miles  one 
way  for  an  average  trip  requiring  over  an 
hour". 

It  was  because  of  "these  circumstances" 
that  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  use  of 
"bus  transportation  as  one  tool  of  school 
desegregation".* 

More  germane  to  this  article,  however,  are 
the  Court  holdings  regarding  the  "broad  re- 
medial powers  of  a  court "  in  school  deseg- 
regation cases  to  order  "interim  corrective 
measures".*' 

The  litigation  in  ti  e  Swann  case  began  in 
the  spring  in  1969.  and  the  District  Court 
then  ordered  the  sch?oi  board  to  consider  a 
plan  which  included  elements  of  "busing". 
The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
promptly  enacted  an  "Autl-Buslng  Law".  This 
statute  prohibited  the  local  school  boards 
from  doing  any  of  three  things;  It  provided 
that  "no  student  shall  be  assigned  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  school  on  account  of 
race";  that  no  students  shall  be  assigned  to 
any  schocH  "for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
balance  or  ratio  of  race  ";  and  that  "involun- 
tary busing  of  students  in  contravention  of 
this  article  is  prohibited".  In  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Education  v.  Swann,"  the 
Chief  Justice  ruled  for  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  that  the  state  law  was  unconstitutional 
because  "it  (^erates  to  hinder  vindication  of 
federal  constitutional  guarantees". «* 

The  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  the 
prohibition  against  school  assignments  on  the 
basis  of  race,  "against  the  background  of  seg- 
regation" in  this  case,  could  not  withstand 
constitutional  challenge;  otherwise  it  "would 
render  iiliisory  the  promise  of  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education".  The  Court  concluded  on  this 
point  that: 

"Just  as  the  race  of  students  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  a  constitu- 
tional violation  has  occurred,  so  also  must 
race  be  considered  in  formulating  a  remedy." 

To  compel  school  authorities  to  be  "color 
blind",  and  Ignore  factors  of  race,  would  de- 
prive them  "of  the  one  tool  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  fiUflllment  of  their  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  eliminate  existing  dual  school 
systems". 

The  Court  similarly  concluded  that  the 
"prohibition  against  transportation  of  stu- 
dents assigned  on  the  basis  of  race"  will  ham- 
per the  ability  "to  effectively  remedy  consti- 
tutional violations",  for: 

"Bus  transportation  has  long  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  public  educational  systems, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  tnUy  effective  rem- 
edy could  be  devised  without  continued  reli- 
ance upon  it"." 

In  McDaniel  v.  Barresi,  it  was  similarly 
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argued  by  those  opposing  the  school  Integra- 
tion that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  re- 
quired that  the  school  authorities  be  "ocrtor 
blind"  In  making  school  assignment.  The  Su- 
preme Court  answered  that  "The  Clarke 
County  Board  of  Education,  as  part  of  Its  af- 
firmative duty  to  disestablish  the  dual  school 
system,  properly  took  into  account  the  race 
of  its  elementary  school  children  in  drawing 
attendance  lines.  .  .  .  Any  other  approach 
would  freeze  the  status  quo  that  is  the  very 
target  of  all  desegregation  processes".** 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  three  "busing"  cases  held 
that  a  "busing"  order  is  the  "one  tool"  avail- 
able to  the  federal  courts  which  is  "absolutely 
essential"  to  remedy  past  discriminatory 
school  systems  for  the  vindication  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  question  thus  posed 
Is  whether  the  Congress,  consistent  with  the 
separation  of  powers  concept  of  our  Consti- 
tution, can  deprive  the  courts  of  this  essen- 
tial remedial  device. 

THE     ESSENTlALrrY     OF     REMEDIES     TO     THE 
JUDICIAL    PROCESSES 

At  the  White  House  Press  Conference  on 
March  17.  the  administration  officials  denied 
that  the  proposed  "moratorium"  on  busing 
orders  would  undermine  the  constitutional 
right  of  black  children  not  to  be  sent  to 
segregated  schools.  They  sought  to  distin- 
guish between  the  "constitutional  right"  and 
the  remedies   for  establishing   this  right. 

A  reporter  asked : 

"The  court  has  set  a  standard  under  Swann 
which  it  deems  to  be  constitutional.  Now,  are 
you  saying  that  what  Congress  should  ordain 
is  something  less  than  what  Swann  declared? 
Would  it  be  constitutional  then?" 

White  House  Counsel  Edward  L.  Morgan 
replied  as  follows: 

"We  are  saying  that  Congress  has  the 
power,  under  the  substantive  legislation,  to 
define  the  limitations  on  the  remedy.  We  are 
not  in  any  way  attacking  the  constiutlonal 
right".'^ 

This  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
"rights"  and  "remedies"  is  a  subterfuge  at 
best.  A  right  without  a  remedy  is  like  a  bell 
without  a  clapper:  an  empty  promise  de- 
meaning to  the  Judge,  breeding  cynicism  and 
disrespect   for   the   processes   of   the   law. 

This  attempted  dichotomy  has  no  place  In 
our  constitutional  heritage.  To  the  contrary, 
the  opposite  has  been  the  law  since  the 
land-mark  decision  by  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  in  Marbury  v.  Madison,'^  and  even 
before. 

On  the  very  eve  of  his  administration. 
President  Adams  appointed  a  number  of 
"mid-night"  Judges.  One  of  them  was  Wil- 
liam Marbury,  appointed  to  a  minor  Judicial 
office  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  in  the 
rush  and  confusion,  the  "commission"  of 
Marbury  was  not  delivered  to  him  prior  to 
the  time  President  Jefferson  took  office.  It 
was  found  in  the  Department  of  State,  al- 
ready signed  and  sealed,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Madison  refused  to  deliver  it.  Marbury 
brought  suit  to  compel  its  delivery,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  first  held  that  he  bad  a  law- 
ful right  to  it.  The  Court  then  moved  on  to 
"the  second  inquiry  ",  which  It  stated  as  fol- 
lows: "If  he  has  a  right,  and  that  right  has 
been  violated,  do  the  laws  of  the  country 
afford  him  a  remedy?"  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
answered  emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  and 
held  for  the  Court : 

"The  very  essence  of  civil  liberty  certainly 
consists  In  the  right  of  every  Individual  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  whenever 
he  receives  an  Injury.  One  of  the  first  duties 
of  government  is  to  afford  that  protection",'^ 
The  Chief  Justice  then  added : 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  emphatically  termed  a  government  of 
laws,  and  not  of  men.  It  will  certainly  cease 
to  deserve  this  high  appellation,  if  the  laws 
furnish  no  remedy  for  »  violation  of  a  vested 
legal  right"."" 


Both  before,  and  ever  since  the  1803  deci- 
sion in  Marbury  v.  Madison  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  power  to  issue  a 
remedial  order  is  an  essential  Ingredient  of 
the  "Judicial"  power  of  the  United  States. 

On  several  occasions  it  was  unforseen  and 
unforseeable  circumstances  that  deprived  the 
Supreme  Court  of  power  to  issue  a  Judgment 
it  deemed  appropriate,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  Supreme  Court  refused  "to  proceed 
to  Judgment"."  because  its  Judgment  "would 
t>e  incomplete  and  ineffectual".-" 

On  other  occasions,  it  was  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  rendered  the  Judgments  of  the 
courts  "incomplete  and  ineffectual";  and  on 
these  occasions  the  courts  were  quick  to  call 
a  halt. 

The  issue  arose  as  early  as  1792.  In  that 
year  the  Congress  enacted  a  "pension"  law 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  veterans.  It  directed  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  hear  the  claims 
and  determine  the  appropriate  pensions.  But, 
the  courts  were  directed  to  certify  their  deci- 
sions to  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  authorized  to  pay,  or  to 
refuse  payment,  in  his  discretion. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  claims,  because  the 
power  given  to  the  courts  by  the  Pension 
Act  was  "not  Judicial  power  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution",  and  the  Act  "was. 
therefore,  unconstitutional"."'  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jay  noted  that  "the  government  is  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  and  independent 
branches."  and  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  each 
to  abstain  from  and  to  oppose,  encroach- 
ment on  the  other". 

He  concluded  that  since  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  War  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  the  power  given  the 
courts  by  the  Pension  Act  was  not  "judi- 
cial".'2  Mr.  Justice  Iredell  added  that 

"The  Legislative.  Executive  and  Judicial 
departments,  are  each  formed  in  a  separate 
and  independent  manner  .  .  .  no  decision  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  can.  under 
any  circumstances  agreeable  to  the  Consti- 
tution, be  liable  to  a  reversion,  or  even  sus- 
pension, by  the  Legislature  itself,  in  whom 
no  Judicial  power  of  any  kind  app>ears  to  be 
vested,  but  the  important  one  relative  to 
impeachments".'^  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson  added  that  "It  Is  a 
principle  Important  to  freedom  that  In  gov- 
ernment, the  Judicial  should  be  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of.  the  legislative 
department".  He  wrote  that  the  Pension  Act 
reservation  of  power  in  the  legislature  to  re- 
vise and  control  the  "Judgments"  of  the 
Judiciary  was  "radically  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  that  Judicial  power 
which  is  vested  In  the  courts".'* 

On  the  few  subsequent  occasions  when 
Congress  sought  to  regulate  or  control  the 
Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  legis- 
lative Interference  was  declared  to  be  un- 
constltutlonal."=  Thus,  in  Gordon  v.  United 
States,'"  Congress  by  special  statute  retained 
the  right  to  refuse  to  pay  the  Judgments 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  a  consequence,  refused  to  hear  any 
cases  arising  under  this  statute.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  explained  that  "the  award  of 
execution  is  a  part,  and  an  essential  part, 
of  every  Judgment  passed  by  a  court  exercis- 
ing Judicial  power",  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  no  authority  "to  the  legislative 
or  executive  departments  to  interfere  with 
(the)  Judgments  or  processes  of  execution"  of 
the  courts  created  under  the  Constitution.'" 

It  appears  from  all  the  sources,  then,  that 
the  issuance  of  remedial  orders  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Judicial  process,  and  if  the 
courts  are  to  act  at  all.  their  Judgments  are 
immunized  from  Congressional  control.  Thij 
moves  us  on  to  the  next  question :  Does  Con- 
gress have  constitutional  authority  to  deny 
the  courts  power  to  bear  and  decide  busing 
cases  under  its  authority  over  the  federal 
courts. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    CONTROL    OVER    THE    APPELLATE 
JURISDICTION    OF   THE   SUPREME  COURT 

President  Nixon's  proposed  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Bill  provides  that  "no 
court"  shall  order  the  implementation  of  a 
desegregation  plan  that  requires  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  "bused"  to 
school.""  This  language,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  from  is- 
suing the  type  of  order  it  issued  last  spring 
in  the  Suann  opinion. 

At  the  Press  Conference  on  March  17,  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Kleindienst  was  asked 
if  there  were  any  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  action,  and  replied  in  the  negative.™  How- 
ever, he  might  have  cited  the  immediate  post 
Civil  War  period  when  the  Reconstruction 
Congress  sought  to  twist  the  Supreme  Courts 
appellate  jurisdiction  for  political  objectives. 
Some  backgroimd  is  helpful,  for  the  matter 
Is  somewhat  technical  and  complicated. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  "judi- 
cial power"  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  eight  categories  of  cases:  to  those  affect- 
ing Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers; 
to  those  arising  under  the  Constitution;  to 
those  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;  to  those  between  citizens  of  different 
states;  and  so  on.'" 

The  Constitution  also  provides  for  two 
categories  of  Courts:  "one  Supreme  Court, " 
and  such  "inferior  courts"  as  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  two 
most  important  categories  of  cases  are  to  be 
tried  originally  in  the  Supreme  Court  (those 
"affecting  Ambassadors",  and  those  "in  which 
a  State  shall  be  a  Party") ;  and  that  "In  all 
other  cases"  (the  other  six  categories)  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  "appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  Law  and  Pact,  with  sucfi 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make".-- 

The  question  here,  of  course,  is  whether 
the  power  given  Congress  to  make  "excep- 
tions "  and  "regulations"  includes  the  power 
to  entirely  deny  the  right  to  appeal  a  ca.se 
wherein  Constitutional  rights  are  allegedly 
denied  the  litigant. 

So  much  for  the  Constitutional  back- 
ground of  the  post  civil  war  cases.  The  statu- 
tory background  is  equally  complicated  and 
technical.  It  Involves  at  least  three  separate, 
but  inter-related  laws;  one  in  1789  a  second 
In  1867,  and  the  third  in  1868. 

In  1789  Congress  enacted  a  Judiciary  Act, 
and  authorized  the  lower  federal  courts  to 
decide  (by  way  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus) 
the  legality  of  the  imprisonment  of  those 
confined  under  the  "authority  of  the  United 
States"."  If  the  lower  court  affirmed  the 
legality  of  the  imprisonment,  and  dismissed 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  one  held  in 
custody  could  appeal  this  decision  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  appellate  process  was 
not  spelled  out,  or  generally  known;  In  fact 
It  was  described  as  "attended  by  some  in- 
convenience and  embarrassment".** 

In  1867,  Congress  amended  the  1789  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  two  major  respects.  First.  It 
authorized  the  lower  federal  courts  to  hear 
the  cares  of  those  confined  under  both  fed- 
eral and  state  authority;  and  second.  It  ex- 
pressly provided  for  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  spelled  out  the  processes. 
This  brings  us  to  the  facts  of  the  first  Re- 
construction case. 

During  Reconstruction,  when  the  Southern 
states  were  under  mUitary  occupation,  a  Mis- 
sissippi editor  named  McCardle  was  an  "un- 
reconstructed rebel".  He  published  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Vicksburg  Times  which  severely 
criticized  the  Yankee  general  in  command  of 
that  area.  The  General  arrested  McCardle,  and 
held  him  for  trial  before  a  military  tribunal 
on  charges  of  Inciting  to  insurrection,  dis- 
order, and  violence.  He  did  this  under  the 
authority  granted  him  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts. 
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McCardle  filed  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus 
with  the  federal  court  under  the  1867 
"habeas  corpus"  Act,  aUeglng  that  the  Re- 
constructions Acts  were  unconstitutional, 
and  did  not  Justify  his  Incarceration.  The 
federal  circuit  court  dismissed  his  petition. 
McCardle  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
again  under  the  1867  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  The  Government  then  moved  to  dismiss 
his  appeal,  on  the  theory  that  the  1867 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  intended  to  help  the 
former  slaves,  not  rebel  editors  like  McCardle. 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  appeal  "^  and  heard  oral  argument 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Congress  then  took  an  unprecedented  step. 
Fearing  that  the  Court  might  hold  the  Re- 
construction Act  unconstitutional.  It  passed 
a  law  which  expressly  repealed  the  1867 
Habeas  Corpu.s  Act  In  fo  far  as  the  earlier  law 
"authorized  an  appeal"  to  the  Supreme 
Court."'  The  United  States  for  a  second  time 
moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  this  time  with 
success. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  because  Mc- 
Cardle had  filed  his  appeal  under  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1867,  and  since  the  Congress 
had  expressly  repealed  the  appellate  provi- 
sions of  that  Act,  the  Court  had  no  option 
but  to  dismiss  the  case.  But,  the  Court  also 
pointed  out  quite  clearly  that  It  was  error  for 
McCardle  to  suppose  that  "the  whole  appel- 
late power  of  the  court.  In  cases  of  habeas 
corpus,  is  denied";  for  the  repealing  act  of 
1868  "does  not  except  from  that  (appellate) 
jurisdiction  any  cases  but  appeals  from  Cir- 
cuit Courts  under  the  act  of  1867."  It  "does 
not  affect  the  jurisdiction  which  was  previ- 
ously exercised"  under  the  original  Judicial 
Act  of  1789." 

In  short,  the  Supreme  Court  In  McCardle 
was  not  faced  with  the  power  of  Congress 
to  deny  all  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  determine  Important  con- 
stitutional issues.  All  the  Court  held  In 
McCardle  was  that  Congress  can  cut  off  one 
of  two  alternative  appellate  routes  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Any  doubts  on  this  score  were  resolved  by 
Ex  parte  Yerger,"  decided  by  the  same  Court 
the  same  year.  Yerger.  like  McCardle.  was  a 
civilian;  and  also  like  McCardle  was  arrested 
by  the  MUitary  authorities  In  Mississippi 
and  held  for  military  trial.  He  filed  a  pe- 
tition for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with  the 
federal  court  In  Mississippi,  which  was  de- 
nied. He  then  filed  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  the  original  Judiciary  Act  of 
1S79.  The  United  States  moved  to  dtemlss 
the  appeal,  relying  as  It  had  In  McCardle 
on  the  1868  "repealing"  statute.  The  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  holding 
that  the  case  was  before  It  under  the  1789 
Act,  and  that  the  "repealing  section  of  the 
act  of  1868  is  limited  In  terms,  and  must  be 
limited  In  effect  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1867"."» 

United  States  v.  Klein»>  was  the  second 
and  last  attempt  by  the  Reconstruction  Con- 
gress  to  utUize  the  courts  for  political  ends. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  again  was  quick  to  sav 
no.  ' 

The  facts  are  these.  In  1862  Congress  de- 
clared the  forfeiture  of  all  property  owned 
by  those  aiding  the  rebellion"."'  This  1862 
"forfeiture"  law  also  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  amnesty  to  those  who  had 
engaged  In  the  rebellion.  On  December  8, 
1863,  President  Lincoln  took  advantage  of 
this  option  and  proclaimed  a  general  pardon 
and  amnesty;  thereby  restoring  all  rights 
of  property  "except  as  to  slaves"  to  those 
rebels  who  "take  and  subscribe  a  prescribed 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  thenceforward  keep 
and  maintain  said  oath  Inviolate"."  Under 
the  forfeiture  act  of  1862,  the  Government 
had  seized  and  confiscated  some  cotton  be- 
longing to  a  man  named  V.  F.  Wilson,  who 
had  "aided  the  rebellion".  After  Lincoln's 
offer  of  "amnesty"  in  1863.  Wilson  took  the 
required  oath  of  allegiance,  and  "kept  the 


same  inviolate"  until  his  death.  Klein  then 
was  appointed  to  admlnUter  WUson's  estate, 
and  filed  suit  In  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  seized  cotton 
($125,000).  A  number  of  other  similar  suits 
were  filed,  including  one  by  Edward  Padel- 
ford — which  became  the  test  case.  General 
Sherman  had  captured  Savannah  in  Decem- 
ber of  1864,  and  seized  some  cotton  belong- 
ing to  Padelford.  Thereafter  Padelford  took 
the  required  oath  of  allegiance  under  Liu- 
col!i's  1863  amnesty  proclamation,  and  filed 
s-ilt  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  return 
of  his  cotton.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
his  right  to  recover."  This  did  not  set  well 
with  Congress.  The  Idea  of  rebels  swearing 
allegiance  at  this  late  stage  of  the  war  and 
thereby  recovering  their  property  was  too 
much  for  it  to  accept. 

The  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
Padelford  decision  on  April  20,  1870.  By  July 
12,  Congress  had  struck  back."  There  were 
to  be  no  more  decisions  against  the  public 
treasury  in  favor  of  former  rebels.  Presiden- 
tial pardon  or  not.  Congress  provided  that 
in  all  suits  filed  to  recover  property  held  by 
the  Government  under  the  1862  "seizure" 
law,  if  the  former  owner  relied  upon  a  presi- 
dential pardon  as  the  basis  for  recovery,  the 
claim  of  Presidential  amnesty  "shall  be  taken 
and  deemed  In  such  suit  .  .  .  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  such  person  did  take  part  in, 
and  give  aid  and  comfort  to,  the  late  rebel- 
lion .  .  .  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  the  case  shall  cease  and  the  court  shall 
forthwith  dismiss  the  suit  of  such  claimant". 
By  the  time  Congress  enacted  this  statute, 
Klein  had  won  his  suit  (on  the  basis  of  the 
Presidential  pardon)  In  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  the  Government  had  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Government  then  moved 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  dismiss  the  case  and 
rule  against  Klein,  because  of  the  recenUy 
enacted  Congressional  statute. 

The  Supreme  Coturt  Anied  the  motion 
Chief  Justice  Chase  acknowledged  a  gen- 
eral right  In  Congress  to  "confer  or  with- 
hold the  right  of  appeal"  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
And,  conthiued  the  Chief  Justice,  "if  this  act 
did  nothing  more.  It  would  be  our  duty  to 
give  It  effect".  But  the  act  did  something 
more  than  merely  withhold  appeUate  Juris- 
diction, It  withheld  appellate  Jurisdiction 
•'as  a  means  to  an  end".  The  Chief  Justice 
held  that  this  is  not  a  legitimate  "exercise 
of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress  to 
make  exceptions  and  prescribe  regulations  to 
the  appelate  power"  of  the  Supreme  Court » 
The  Court  reminded  that: 
"It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Constitution 
that  each  of  the  great  co-ordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  government — the  Legislative 
the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial— shall  be! 
in  its  sphere.  Independent  of  the  other." « 
He  concluded  that  In  this  instance.  "Con- 
gress has  Inadvertently  passed  the  limit 
which  separates  the  legislative  from  the  Judi- 
cial power",  and  continued  as  foUows: 

"Congress  has  already  provided  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  on  appeal. 
Can  it  prescribe  a  rule  In  conformity  with 
which  the  court  must  deny  to  Itself  the  juris- 
diction thus  conferred,  because  and  only 
because  its  decisions,  in  accordance  with  set- 
tled law,  must  be  adverse  to  the  government 
and  favorable  to  the  suitor?  The  question 
seems  to  use  to  answer  itself."  " 

As  a  separate,  and  additional  reason  for  its 
refusal  to  dismiss  the  case,  the  Court  pointed 
out  that  the  Act  of  Congress  also  Intruded 
upon  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  pardons.  It  said : 

"To  the  executive  alone  Is  intrusted  the 
power  of  pardon  .  .  .  The  legislature  cannot 
change  the  effect  of  such  a  pardon  any  more 
than  the  executive  can  change  a  law.  Yet  this 
is  attempted  by  the  provision  under  con- 
sideration. The  court  is  required  to  receive 
special  pardons  as  evidence  of  guilt  and  to 
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treat  them  as  null  and  void.  .  .  .  This  cer- 
tainly Impairs  the  executive  authority  and 
directs  the  courts  to  be  instrumental  to  that 
end.  .  .  .  We  think  It  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 
The  simplest  statement  Is  the  best'".  «• 

Had  the  Chief  Justice  thought  it  necessary 
to  enlarge,  he  might  have  added  that  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  government  is  charged 
with  the  power  and  obligation  to  ensure  that 
the  other  branches  of  government  are  kept 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  Constitution. 
This  was  decided  as  early  in  our  history  as 
1803,  in  the  famous  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madi- 
son.'»  There,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  had 
to  decide  what  to  do  when  an  Act  of  Congress 
went  one  way,'""  and  the  Constitution  went 
a  different  way.""  He  had  no  great  problem. 
He  wrote  that  "It  Is  a  proposition  too  plain 
to  be  contested  that  the  constitution  con- 
trols any  legislative  act  repugnant  to  It", 
and  equally  significant  was  his  follow-up :  "It 
is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
Judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  is"'. 
He  explained  that  were  it  otherwise,  were  the 
courts  impotent  to  act  when  the  Congress 
overstepped  the  constitutional  limits,  the 
constitution  would  give  "to  the  legislature  a 
practical  and  real  omnipotence,  with  the 
same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their 
powers  within  narrow  limits";  were  It  other- 
wise. It  would  reduce  "to  nothing  what  we 
have  deemed  the  greatest  Improvement  on 
political  Institutions,  a  written  constitu- 
tion-io= 

The  obligation  and  power  of  the  Courts  to 
fault  an  act  of  Congress  for  reasons  of  con- 
stitutionality has  not  been  challenged  since 
the  Marbury  decision  of  1803.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  Is  not  an  easy  or  pleasant 
task.  The  constitutional  framers  recognized 
this,  and  gave  backup  support  to  the  Judi- 
ciary with  permanency  in  office.  (The  Judges 
"shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behav- 
iour"'"^), with  financial  independence  (their 
compensation  "shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing their  continuance  in  office"''"'),  and 
through  the  express  charge  that  the  judges 
exercise  Jurisdiction  and  hear  all  cases  "aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution"."^ 

But.  the  fact  remains  that  the  Supreme 
Court  can  only  hear  these  cases  alleging  un- 
constitutional action  by  Congress  by  way  of 
appeal  from  the  lower  courts;  and  the  Con- 
stitution contains  the  proviso,  as  an  adden- 
dum to  all  the  other  powers  granted  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion Is  subject  to  "such  Exceptions  and  un- 
der such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make". 

Is  this  small  qualifying  clause  to  be  read 
as  authorizing  Congress  to  deny  the  courts 
the  power  to  review  those  cases  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion; and  thereby  overrule  an  almost  un- 
broken line  of  170  years  of  history?  Not  un- 
less one  Is  willing  to  let  an  exception  engulf 
the  rule;  not  unless  one  Is  willing  to  read 
the  Constitution  as  authorizing  Its  own  de- 
struction; not  unless  one  is  willing  to  let 
one  small  tip  of  the  tall  wag  a  very  large  dog. 

What,  then,  Is  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
this  qualifying  phrase  on  the  appellate  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  The  history  Is  mea- 
ger, but  points  to  a  much  more  limited 
purpose. 

Various  proposed  drafts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  of  them 
provided  for  appellate  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  constitutional  cases  "both  as  to 
law  and  to  fact",  without  any  qualification 
whatsoever.  This  touched  off  a  heated  con- 
troversy, with  som^  of  the  delegates  protest- 
ing that  this  clause,  permitting  ireview  "as 
to  fact."  would  give  the  Supreme  Cotirt  the 
power  to  review  and  overturn  the  verdicts 
of  juries.  The  various  proposals  were  then 
given  to  a  "Committee  of  Detail",  which 
reported     back     the     language     as     finally 
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adopted,  i.e.  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction  both  "as  to  law 
and  to  fact,"'  but  with  "such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make". 

Alexander  Hamilton  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  "exceptions  and  regulations"  clause 
in  the  debate  over  the  Constitution: 

"The  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  extend  to  catises  determinable  in 
different  modes,  some  in  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  (that  is.  by  Jury  trial),  others 
in  the  course  of  the  civil  law  (without  Jury 
trial).  ...  In  the  latter,  the  reexamination 
of  the  fact  (by  an  appellate  court)  is  agree- 
able to  usage  (but  not  in  the  former).  .  .  . 
To  avoid  all  inconveniences,  it  will  be  safest 
to  declare  generally,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  possess  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  and  that  this  jurisdiction 
shall  be  subject  to  such  exceptions  and 
regulations  as  the  National  Legislature  may 
prescribe. . . . 

"This  view  of  the  matter,  at  any  rate,  puts 
It  out  of  all  doubt  that  the  supposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  trial  by  Jury,  by  the  operation  of 
this  provision,  is  fallacious  and  untrue.  The 
Leglslattire  of  the  United  States  would  cer- 
tainly have  full  power  to  provide,  that  in 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  there  should 
be  no  reexamination  of  facts,  where  they  had 
been  tried  in  the  original  causes  by 
Juries.  ...'»> 

Patrick  Henry  agreed  with  Hamilton  that 
the  power  given  the  Supreme  Court  to 
determine  appeals  "both  as  to  law  and  to 
fact"  would,  if  unmodified,  give  the  Supreme 
Court  authority  to  review  and  overturn  Jury 
verdicts;  and  that  the  clause  authorizing 
Congress  to  make  "such  exceptions"  to  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  was  designed  to  allay 
fears  on  this  score. 

However.  Henry  doubted  that  the  quali- 
fying clause  authorizing  Congress  to  make 
exceptions  could,  even  if  exercised  by  Con- 
gress In  the  situation  of  Jury  trials,  succeed 
In  Its  purpose.  He  argued  to  the  Virginia 
Convention  called  to  ratify  this  Constitution 
that  the  power  once  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Constitution  to  review  questions 
"of  law  and  fact",  could  not  then  be  taken 
away  by  Congress.  He  commented  on  the 
floor: 

"I  may  be  told  that  I  am  bold;  but  I  think 
myself  .  .  .  that  Congress  cannot,  by  any  act 
of  theirs,  alter  this  jurisdiction  as  estab- 
lished. It  Is  subject  to  be  regulated,  but  is  It 
subject  to  be  abolished? 

He  answered  in  the  negative,  because  "If 
Congress  can  alter  this  part,  tliey  will  repeal 
the  Constitution";  and  further.  "When  Con- 
gress, by  virtue  of  this  sweeping  clause,  will 
organize  these  courts,  they  cannot  depart 
from  the  Constitution;  and  their  laws  in  op- 
position to  the  Constitution  would  be  void". 
He  concluded  that: 

"'If  Congress,  under  the  specious  pretense 
of  pursuing  this  clause  (the  "exceptions  and 
regulations"'  clause) .  altered  it.  and  prohib- 
ited appeals  as  to  fact,  the  federal  Judges, 
if  they  spoke  the  sentiments  of  independent 
men.  would  declare  their  prohibition  nuga- 
tory and  void"."" 

"The  late  Mr.  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  is 
the  third  person  who  has  commented  on  the 
"exceptions  and  regulations"  clause,  and  he 
agreed  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Patrick 
Henry  that  its  thrust  was  to  alleviate  the 
fears  that  the  Supreme  Court,  under  author- 
ity previously  given,  might  review  and  reverse 
the  verdicts  of  Juries.  He  asked  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Bar  why  the 
Framers  left  it  to  Congress  to  regulate  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  then  answered  his  question  in  these 
words : 

"There  came  into  play  state  pride.  .  .  . 
and  another  feeling  that  since  Anglo-Saxons 
prize  the  Jury  system,  giving  the  Supreme 
Court  appellate  Jurisdiction  as  to  matters  of 
law  and  fact  would  give  it  tlie  opportunity 


to  overturn  Jury  verdicts.  Jury  decisions, 
judgments  based  on  Jury  decisions  in  New 
York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere.  The 
best  compromise  that  could  be  made  in  the 
situation  was  to  leave  to  Congress  the  right 
to  define  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court"."* 

In  short,  recourse  to  history  indicates  that 
the  mischief  which  the  Framers  intended  to 
remedy  with  the  "exceptions  and  regulations" 
clause  was  the  fear  that,  without  it.  the 
Supreme  Court  might  review  and  reverse  the 
factual  findings  of  the  Juries. 

Whatever  validity  this  historical  basis  for 
the  clause  might  have  today,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Congress,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
honored  the  Integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
appellate  Jurisdiction.  On  these  few  occasions 
when  the  Congress  has  not  done  so,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  quick  to  assert  its  judi- 
cial supremacy:  in  McCardle.^'"  where  the 
Court  permitted  the  Congressional  blocking 
of  one  appellate  route  while  loudly  pointing 
out  an  alternative  road  to  its  Bench;  and 
in  Klein,""  where  the  Supreme  Court  proudly 
asserted  that  the  Congressional  control  over 
its  appellate  docket  could  not  be  used  as  a 
"means  to  an  end"  i.e.,  because  otherwise  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  would  be  "adverse  to 
the  government  and  favorable  to  the  suitor". 

If  the  Congress  could  not  tell  the  Supreme 
Court  how  to  rule  on  cases  in  those  post  Civil 
War  years  (i.e.  against  the  "rebels"),  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  Con- 
stitution now  permits  the  Congress  to  tell 
the  Supreme  Court  how  it  should  effectuate 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  today  (i.e.. 
against  the  black  school  children) . 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  THE 
"INFERIOR"    FEDERAL    COtHlTS 

The  thrust  of  the  proposed  Nixon  Mor- 
atorium Bills  will  fall  most  heavily  not  on  ^ 
the  Supreme  Coiu^.  but  on  the  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  there 
that  the  school  integration  cases  are  tried 
and  remedial  orders  are  first  Issued.  May  the 
Congress,  consistent  with  our  Constitutional 
syst«m  of  '"checks  and  balances",  deny  them 
the  power  to  issue  "busing"'  orders  if  the  dis- 
trict court  judges  are  convinced  that  such 
orders  are  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
constitutional  rights?  The  answer  is,  prob-  , 
ably  not.  / 

The  Constitution  provides  In  Article  lU 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
"in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish".  This 
power  to  "ordain  and  establish"  inferior 
courts  carries  with  it  the  power  to  establish 
inferior  courts  with  less  than  complete  juris- 
diction. 

Thus,  the  very  first  Congress  established 
"inferior""  federal  courts,  and  gave  them 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  cases  "be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states":  but.  added 
the  Congress,  not  those  suits  between  "citi- 
zens of  different  states'"  Involving  negotiable 
itistruments  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  by 
a  citizen  who  resided  in  tlie  state  of  tlie  de- 
fendant. Tills  '"incomplete"  grant  of  juri  - 
diction  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Co'.irt 
in  1799.  ■■" 

Since  that  early  date.  Congress  has  granted 
the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  which  Is  fvill 
or  partial,  complete  or  incomplete,  as  Con- 
gress deems  wise  and  expedient.  "■'  This  as 
a  general  proposition  is  perfectly  proper,  for 
tliere  is  no  right  to  try  a  case  in  a  federal 
court.  In  Kline  v.  Burke  Construction  Com- 
pany.'" the  Burke  Construction  Company 
was  incorporated  in  one  state.  Kline  was  a 
citizen  of  a  different  state:  and  the  Con- 
struction Company  filed  suit  against  Kline 
in  the  federal  court  basing  jurisdiction  on 
"'diversity  of  citizenship".  Kline,  the  defend- 
ant in  the  federal  sviit.  promptly  filed  suit 
against  the  Construction  Company  in  a  state 
court,  hoping  that  forum  would  be  more 
friendly  to  his  cause.  The  Construction  Com- 
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pany  then  asked  the  federal  court  to  enjoin 
the  state  court  proceeding,  and  the  federal 
district  court  refused.  On  appeal,  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  that  the  Construction 
Company  did  not  have  a  "constitutional 
right"  to  have  its  case  tried  In  the  federal 
court;  for  the  following  reason: 

"The  Constitution  simply  gives  to  the 
inferior  courts  the  capacity  to  take  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  enumerated  cases,  but  it  requires 
an  act  of  Congress  to  confer  It.  And  the  Juris- 
diction, having  been  conferred,  may,  at  the 
will  of  Congress,  be  taken  away  in  whole 
or  in  part;  and.  If  withdrawn  without  a 
saving  clause,  all  pending  cases,  though 
cognizable  when  commenced,  must  fall.  A 
case  which  thus  tt>mes  into  existence  only 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  which 
may  be  withdrawn  by  an  act  of  Congress 
after  its  exercise  has  begun,  cannot  well  be 
described  as  a  constitutional  right".  "* 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  take  away  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts.  In  whole  or  in  part.  "' 
The  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  is  a  familiar  one. 
There,  Congress  declared  that  unless  certain 
enumerated  conditions  existed,  "no  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  a  temporary  or  permanent  injunction 
in  any  case  Involving  or  growing  out  of  a 
labor  dispute."  "• 

The  Supreme  Court  said  as  dicta'"  that 
"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  thus  to  define  and  limit  the  Jxiris- 
diction  of  the  Inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States"."' 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  so 
casual  when  the  denial  of  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion also  constitutes  a  denial  of  substantive 
constitutional  rights.'"  And  a  series  of  deci- 
sions by  the  various  Courts  of  Appeal  under 
the  Portal  to  Portal  Act  recognize  that  Con- 
gress may  not  exercise  its  control  over  the 
"inferior"  federal  courts  in  a  manner  to  deny 
those  courts  the  power  to  vindicate  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  Some  back- 
ground to  these  decisions  might  be  useful. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  ^  requires 
the  payment  of  minimum  wages,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  an 
eight  hour  day,  or  a  forty  hour  week.  In  a 
series  of  cases  at  the  close  of  World  War  n, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  once  an  em- 
ployee had  crossed  the  portal  of  his  place  of 
employment,  the  "work  day"  and  the  "work 
week"  Included  such  preliminary  and  inci- 
dental activities  as  walking  to  the  place 
where  the  work  was  to  be  done,  changing  to 
work  clothes  In  the  locker  room,  showering 
after  work  was  over,  and  so  on.""  These  deci- 
sions were  quite  unexpected,  and  resulted  In 
"windfall"  obligations  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  employees.  Almost  2.000  suits 
were  filed  for  back  pay,  claiming  liability  in 
excess  of  $5,785,204,606.00.  The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  investigated  the  situation, 
and  concluded  that  payment  of  these  claims 
would  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of  thousands 
of  employers.'^ 

Consequently,  Congress  passed  the  Portal- 
to-Portal  Act,  which  did  two  things.  First.  It 
provided  that  no  employer  shall  be  subject 
to  any  liability  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  because  of  a  falUire  to  pay  overtime 
compensation  for  work  performed  in  the  past, 
"unless  the  work  activities  were  compensable 
at  the  time  they  were  performed  by  either 
an  express  contract  or  by  custom  or  prac- 
tice". Second,  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  pro- 
vided that  "No  court  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding ...  to  enforce  liability  .  .  .  for  or  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  pay 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensation", 
unless  the  work  activities  were  compensable 
at  the  time  performed  either  by  contract, 
custom,  or  practice. 

Motions  were  Immediately  made  to  dis- 
miss the  cases  then  pending  in  the  federal 
courts.  The  plaintiffs  argued  against  these 
motions  for  two  reasons:    because  the  Por- 


tal-to-Portal Act  deprived  them  of  property 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution;  and  because,  a  fortl- 
orarl  the  denial  of  access  to  a  federal  court 
to  enforce  these  claims  was  also  unconsti- 
tutional. If  Congress  has  absolute  control 
over  the  "inferior"  federal  courts,  and  can 
choke  otl  their  Jurisdiction  even  when  this 
results  in  the  Inability  to  enforce  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  none  of  the 
courts  would  have  considered  the  first  Issues 
raised  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  pending  cases. 
But  all  of  them  did.  They  all  considered  the 
contention  that  the  Portal-to-Portal  act  de- 
nied property  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  rejected  it. 

Typically,  Judge  Parker  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  wrote  that  Congress  may  not  "take 
one  man's  property  and  give  it  to  another 
or  arbitrarily  strike  down  rights  arising  un- 
der contract."  "^  But,  he  added,  "nothing  of 
that  sort  is  Involved"  In  the  Portal-to-Portal 
Act,  because  the  rights  stricken  down  by 
the  statute  are  not  rights  arising  out  of  con- 
tract at  all,  but  rights  created  by  statute," 
which  can  be  destroyed  by  the  same  power 
that  created  them.  Judge  Parker  then  con- 
cluded: 

"Since  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  act,  striking  down  portal -to- portal  claims 
not  based  on  contract,  custom  or  practice  are 
valid,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  section  2(d)  denying  Jurisdiction 
to  the  courts  to  entertain  the  claims. 
Whether  the  denial  of  Jurisdiction  would  be 
valid  if  the  provision  striking  down  the 
claims  were  Invalid  is  a  question  which  does 
not  arise." '" 

In  a  portal-to-portal  suit  In  the  Sixth 
Circuit  (where  the  same  issues  were  raised) 
the  Act  did  not  seek  "to  Interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  Judiciary  to  protect  rights 
vested  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,"  "^  and 
then  added: 

"Should  Congress  undertake  to  withdraw 
from  the  courts  Jurisdiction  to  consider  and 
determine  pure  questions  of  ownership  or 
title  to  property  ...  a  more  serious  question 
would  be  presented,  but  we  are  not  con- 
fronted here  with  such  a  case."  '-« 

Judge  Chase  was  even  more  pointed  in  the 
Portal-to-Portal  suit  in  the  Second  Circuit. 
He  wrote  for  that  court  as  follows: 

"A  few  of  the  district  court  decisions  sus- 
taining section  2  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  that  since  Juris- 
diction of  federal  coiuls  other  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  conferred  by  Congress,  it  may 
at  the  will  of  Congress  be  taken  away  In 
whole  or  in  part.  .  .  .  We  think,  however,  that 
the  exercise  by  Congre«s  of  its  control  over 
Jurisdiction  is  subject  to  compliance  with  at 
least  the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  while  Congress  has  the 
undoubted  power  to  give,  withhold,  and  re- 
strict the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  other 
than  the  Supreme  Court,  It  must  not  so  ex- 
ercise that  power  as  to  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  d\ie  proc- 
ess of  law  or  to  take  private  property  without 
Just  compensation."'^  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Here,  of  course.  President  Nixon  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  do  what  the  Congress  did  not 
do  m  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act,  I.e.  "to  inter- 
fere with  the  power  of  the  Judiciary  to  pro- 
tect rights"  vested  under  the  Constitution. 
His  proposals  challenge  not  only  "busing," 
but  the  very  idea  of  law  Itself. 

The  Portal-to-Portal  cases  strongly  Indi- 
cate that  Congress  has  no  power  to  withhold 
or  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  "inferior" 
courts  when  the  withholding  or  restriction 
of  that  Jurisdiction  would  deny  or  deprive 
persons  of  property  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  It  follows  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  withhold  or  restrict  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  "inferior"  courts  when  the 
withholding  or  restriction  (as  suggested  by 
the  Nixon  "busing"  proposals)  would  deny 
school  children  of  the  rights  already  declared 


to   be    theirs   under   the   Equal    Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

CONCLUSION 

President  Nixon  wants  to  put  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  back  of  the  bus,  and  to  give 
the  federal  courts  a  second-class  citizen- 
ship among  the  three  independent  branches 
of  government.  He  has  found  a  scapegoat,  but 
no  solution  to  a  difficult  problem. 

Many  parents  have  legitimate  concerns 
that  their  children  will  be  transported  from 
"nice"  neighborhoods  Into  schools  that  are 
old.  dirty,  dilapidated,  over-crowded,  under- 
staffed, and  located  In  the  "bad"  section  of 
town.  But  If  the  schools  are  harmful  for 
one  child,  they  are  harmful  for  all  children. 

The  problem  is  not  the  bus  ride,  but 
what  one  finds  when  the  bus  ride  ends.  The 
solution  Is  to  replace  the  bad  schools,  and 
to  upgrade  the  educational  opportunities 
within.  This  requires  money,  much  more 
than  the  token  amount  requested  by  the 
President. 

But  Improvement  of  the  schools  Is  not 
enough.  Education  has  had  to  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burdens  of  over- 
coming the  effects  of  segregation.  We  should 
now  put  our  efforts  in  overcoming  economic 
barriers,  in  overcoming  segregated  housing 
patterns,  so  that  every  neighborhood  will 
have  Its  own  desegregated  school.  But  that, 
unfortunately,  lies  in  the  future.  As  for  the 
immediate  present,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
applaud  the  remarks  made  by  Florida  Gov- 
ernor Reubtn  Askew  when  he  asked  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  to  repudiate  the  anti-busing 
proposal  on  the  ballot  In  that  state: 

"I  hope  we  can  say  to  those  who  would 
keep  us  angry,  confused  and  divided  that 
we're  more  concerned  about  a  problem  of 
Justice  than  about  a  problem  of  transporta- 
tion. 

"And  that  while  we're  determined  to  solve 
both,  we're  goln^  to  take  Justice  first."  "• 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Mondale,  Busing  in  Perspective,  The  New 
Republic,  March  4,  1972,  18. 
'Ibid,  at  p.  17. 

*  There  Goes  the  Bus,  The  New  Reputlic, 
April  1,  1972,  p.  13.  The  Florldlans  also  voted 
79  percent  for  desegregated,  or  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" public  education. 

*  The  bills  were  introduced  on  March  20  by 
William  M.  McCulloch,  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr.  McCulloch  subsequently  repudiated  them 
both,  when  a  thorough  study  convinced  him 
that  they  were  unconstitutional  and  unjust. 
When  Acting  Attorney  General  Richard 
Klelndlenst  came  to  testify  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Conunittee  in  favor  of  the  bills,  Mc- 
Culloch declared: 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  sit  here 
today  to  listen  to  a  spokesman  for  a  Republi- 
can Administration  asking  the  Congress  to 
prostitute  the  courts  by  obligating  them  to 
suspend  the  equal  protection  clause  (of  the 
Constitution)  so  that  Congress  may  debate 
the  merits  of  further  slowing  down  and  per- 
haps even  rolling  back  desegregation  in  pub- 
lic schools  .  .  ." 

He  asked  the  witness:  "What  mes.sage  are 
we  sending  to  our  black  people?  Is  this  any 
way  to  govern  a  country?  Is  this  any  way 
to  bring  peace  to  a  troubled  land?"  APL-CIO 
News,  April  15,  1972,  p.  6,  col.  4. 

•H.R.  13916,  92d  Cong.  2d  Sess.  sec.  3(a). 
The  moratorium  is  to  begin  the  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  terminate 
either  on  July  1,  1972,  or  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  companion  bill,  whichever 
Is  earlier. 

•H.R.  13915,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sees    sec.  2(a) 

(!)■ 

'  H.R.  13915  at  sec.  101  (a) . 

•H.R.  13915,  sec.  2(a)(2). 

•H.R.  13915,  sec.  403(a).  It  has  been  the 
personal  experience  of  one  of  these  authors 
(the  father  of  three  children)  that  integra- 
tion Is  easier  and  more  effective  at  the  first 
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grade  level  then  when  It  occurs  at  either  the 
Junior  or  the  senior  high  school  level. 

'"H.R.  13915,  sec.  403(b). 

"H.R.  13915.  sec.  402. 

"  H.R.  13915,  sec.  404. 

"White  House  Press  Release,  March  17, 
1972. 

J*  Press  Release,  p.  9. 

"Press  Release,  p.  9.  One  can  then  only 
question  the  findings  in  Section  2(a)  of  the 
proposed  Moratorium  bill:  "For  the  purpose 
of  desegregation,  many  local  educational 
agencies  have  been  required  to  reorganize 
their  school  systems,  to  reassign  students,  and 
to  engage  in  the  extensive  transportation  of 
students  .  .  .  these  reorganizations,  with  at- 
tendant increases  in  student  transportation, 
have  caused  substantial  hardship  to  the 
children  thereby  affected.  .  .  ." 

10  Press  release,  p.  24. 

"  163  U.S.  537. 

"  Press  Release,  p.  16. 

'"Press  Release,  p.  24. 

»» Press  Release,  p.  7. 

"'  Press  Release,  p.  12. 

''Press  Release,  p,  20. 

'^'See  generally,  Pollitt,  Equal  Protection 
in  Public  Education:  1954-61,  47  AAUP  Bul- 
letin 197  (1961). 

«  Note  17,  infra. 

»^347U.S.  483  (1954). 

»  347  U.S.  at  495. 

"  The  general  initial  reaction  was  one  of 
resigned  acceptance.  The  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  Immediately  announced  that  the 
state  would  abide  by  the  Brown  decision. 
Governor  Cherry  said:  "Arkansas  will  obey 
the  law — It  always  has".  Governor  Whether- 
by  announced  "Kentucky  will  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  law  "Okla- 
homa's Governor  Raymond  Gary  warned  that 
the  school  boards  then  contemplating  defi- 
ance would  get  no  aid  or  comfort  from  him; 
and  similar  statements  were  Issued  by  the 
Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
other  southern  states.  See  PolIltt,  note  23, 
infra,  at  pp.  200-201. 

»349U.S.  294  (1955). 

*  Contrast  the  proposal  of  President  Nixon 
that  the  Congress  "specify  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  elimination"  of  segregated 
dual  school-systems  throughout  the  land, 
wherever  they  exist.  H.R.  13915,  sec.  3(b). 

"'349  U.S.  at  301  (1955). 

''  James  Meredith  was  not  the  first  Black 
to  attempt  enrollment  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  Cleunon  King  was  the  first,  and 
be  was  arrested  while  standing  in  line  at  the 
administration  building  and  taken  to  a  near- 
by state  mental  hospital  for  examination. 
Clyde  Kennard  was  the  second.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  convicted  of  reckless  driving  as  he 
approached  the  administration  building.  The 
first  Negro  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  was  suddenly  inducted  into 
the  Army,  despite  previous  exemption  due  to 
physical  disability;  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  after 
nine  years  of  litigation  and  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  his  favor,  discovered  that  he  was 
tmable  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Florida 
Law  School  under  recently  enacted  admission 
standards.  Pollitt,  note  23,  infra,  p.  201. 

"See  Pollitt,  Presidential  Use  of  Troops  To 
Execute  the  Laws,  36  N.C.L.  Rev.  117  (1957). 

'^Cooper  V.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  117  (1958). 

'*  Compare  the  preamble  of  the  Nixon  Mora- 
torium Bill:  "There  Is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that . . .  many  local  educational  a^ncies 
win  be  required  (by  the  courts)  to  imple- 
ment desegregation  plans  that  impose  a 
greater  obligation  than  required  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment".  H.R.  13916,  sec.  2(a)  (5). 
In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  to  "interpose"  the  Congress  between 
the  citizens  and  the  federal  courts. 

*  United  States  v.  Louisiana.  363  U.S.  1 
(1960). 


*"  See  Pollitt,  note  27,  Infra,  at  p.  202. 

^  Ibid. 

»104  Cong.  Rec.  17437  (daily  ed.  Aug.  21, 
1958).  See  Pollitt,  Should  the  Supreme  Court 
be  Curbed?,  37  iV.CX.  Rev.  17  (1958). 

=»  See  Pollitt,  note  23,  Infra,  at  p.  202. 

'"  See,  e.g.,  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U.S.  415 
(1963). 

"  See.  e.g.,  Shelton  v.  McKinlp.  174  P.  Supp. 
351  (E.D.  Ark.  1959). 

'-See,  e.g.,  Slielton  v.  Tucker,  364  U.S.  479 
(1960). 

"  See,  e.g.,  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative 
Im'cstigation  Committee,  372  U.S.  539  (1963). 

*'  See  Scull  v.  Virginia.  359  U.S.  344  (1959). 

'•■  Griffin  v.  Cotinty  School  Board.  377  U.S. 
218,  234  (1964).  This  case  Involved  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia,  one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  1954  Brown  series  of  decisions. 
After  that  adverse  opinion,  the  county  offi- 
cials had  closed  the  public  schools,  and  con- 
tributed public  support  to  "private"  segre- 
gated white  academies;  leaving  the  black 
population  totally  without  any  educational 
opportunities.  Tlie  Court  ordered  the  local 
school  board  to  reopen  the  public  schools, 
and  to  cease  financial  assistance  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  white  children  attending  the 
"private"  schools. 

"  Greeji  v.  County  School  Board.  391  U.S. 
430.  439  ( 1968) .  Here,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  "freedom-of -choice"  plan  which  al- 
lows the  individual  pupil  to  choose  his  own 
public  school  does  not  constitute  adequate 
compliance  with  the  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education.  There  were  two  schools 
in  the  county  and  no  attendance  zones.  Un- 
der the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan,  all  the 
white  children  chose  the  school  formerly  re- 
stricted to  whites;  and  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  black  children  selected  the  school  for- 
merly restricted  to  blacks.  The  Court  ordered 
the  school  board  "to  convert  promptly  to  a 
system  without  a  'white'  school  and  a  'negro' 
school,  but  Just  schools."  391  U.S.  at  442. 

«■  Alexander  v.  Board  of  Education,  396  U.S. 
19  (1969) .  In  early  July,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
ordered  a  niunber  of  Mississippi  school  sys- 
tems to  desegregate  by  the  opening  of  the 
coming  school  year.  In  late  August,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  moved  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
delay  the  date  of  the  Integration  order.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  did  so.  See  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Black  "In  Chambers."  396  U.S.  at 
1218.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed,  and  di- 
rected the  school  systems  "Immediately  to 
operate  as  unitary  school  systems  within 
which  no  person  Is  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color." 
296  U.S.  at  p.  20. 

^Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish  School 
Board.  396  U.S.  226  (1969);  Dowcll  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Oklahoma  City,  396  U.S.  269 
(1969).  In  Carter  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
December  1.  1969.  ordered  certain  plaiis  of  the 
desegregation  for  three  Louisiana  school  dis- 
tricts, but  postponed  the  effective  date  of  the 
plans  xmtil  the  school  year  of  1970-1971.  The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  and  ordered  the 
plans  effectuated  by  February  1  of  1970.  In 
Dowell,  the  District  Court  ordered  the  re- 
vision of  some  school  attendance  boundaries 
by  September  2  of  1969.  This  was  on  August 
13.  On  Augtist  27.  the  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed the  "partial  plan".  The  Supreme 
Court  in  turn  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
because  the  school  board  must  "desegregate 
an  unconstitutional  system  at  once". 

In  Keyes  v.  Denver  School  District,  396  U.S. 
1215  (1969),  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  post- 
poned a  desegregation  order  "on  the  premise 
that  public  support  for  the  plan  might  be 
developed  during  the  period  of  delay.  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan.  "in  Chambers",  reversed, 
citing  the  Little  Rock  case,  he  said  "the  de- 


sirability of  developing  public  support  for  a 
plan  designed  to  redress  de  Jure  segregation 
cannot  be  Justification  for  delay".  396  U.S. 
at  1217. 

'"New  York  Review  of  Books,  April  20, 
1972,  p.  10. 

^Thts  was  on  Avigust  3rd,  1971  when  he 
announced  at  a  press  conference  that  he  had 
asked  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  submit  to 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  proposed 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Act — to  "ex- 
pressly prohibit  expenditure  of  any  of  these 
funds  for  busing".  The  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Act  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  segregated 
school  systems  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  proc- 
ess of  achieving  a  "unitary"  school  system. 

■'  — U.S.— ,  91S.  Ct.  1267  (1971). 

•■-  91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1273.  Charlotte  had  segre- 
gated residential  patterns  which  resulted  in 
part  from  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ment action.  Prior  to  Brown,  it  had  a  segre- 
gated dual  school  system.  After  Brown,  Char- 
lotte embarked  upon  a  school  construction 
program,  locating  a  series  of  small  elemen- 
tary schools  deep  within  the  different  resi- 
dential zones.  In  1966,  Charlotte  abandoned 
its  dual  school  system,  and  assigned  chil- 
dren to  the  school  nearest  their  homes,  with 
a  free  transfer  provision.  The  result  was 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Negro  students  at- 
tended 21  schools  which  were  either  totally, 
or  more  than  99%  black.  The  faculties,  and 
the  school  buses,  were  equally  segregated. 

Judge  McMillan  ordered  school  assignment 
on  a  "satellite  zone"  basis.  One  black  inner- 
city  school  was  grouped  with  two  or  three 
white  outlying  schools;  children  from  grades 
one  through  four  were  assigned  to  the  out- 
lying schools;  children  in  grades  five  and 
six  were  assigned  to  the  Inner  city  schools. 
The  Supreme  Court  approved  of  these  gerry- 
mandered school  districts  and  attendance 
zones: 

"Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering  as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  basis.  All 
things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of  dis- 
crimination, it  might  well  be  desirable  to  as- 
sign pupils  to  schools  nearest  their  homes. 
But  all  things  are  not  equal  in  a  system  that 
has  been  deliberately  constructed  and  main- 
tained to  enforce  racial  segregation.  The 
remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be  admin- 
istratively awkward,  inconvenient  and  even 
bizarre  in  some  situations  and  may  imp>ose 
burdens  on  some;  but  all  awkwardness  and 
Inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  in- 
terim period  when  remedial  adjustments  are 
being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual  school  sys- 
tems." 91  S.  St.  at  p.  1282. 
'91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1280. 

"'  —  U.S.  — ,  91  S.  Ct.  1287  (1971 ) , 
-  —  U.S.  — ,  91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1280. 

••91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1283. 

•■■  91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1283. 

'-91  S.  Ct  at  p.  1288. 

-•91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1283. 

•"91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1282. 

"•  91  S.  Ct.  1284  (1971). 

•-■91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1236. 

"'91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1286. 

"  91  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1288. 

In  Swann.  those  opposed  to  the  integration 
order  argued  that  the  "busing"  was  pro- 
hibited by  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  provides  in  part  that  "nothing 
herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school  bv 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils.  .  .  ." 
The  Supreme  Court  rejected  this  contention, 
and  said : 

"There  is  no  suggestion  of  an  intention  to 
restrict  those  powers  or  withdraw  from  courts 
their  historic  equitable  remedial  powers.  Tlie 
legislative  history  of  Title  IV  indicates  that 
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Congress  was  concerned  that  the  Act  might 
be  read  as  creating  a  right  of  action  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  In  the  situation  of 
so-called  'de  facto  segregation'  where  racial 
Imbalance  exists  in  the  schools  but  with  no 
showing  that  this  was  brought  about  by  dis- 
criminatory action  by  state  authorities.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  In  the  Act  which 
provides  us  material  assistance  in  answering 
the  question  of  remedy  for  state-Imposed 
segregation  in  violation  of  Brown  1.  The  basis 
of  our  decision  must  be  the  prohibition  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  no  State 
shall  'deny  to  any  person  within  Its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws'  ".  91 
S.  Ct.  at  p.  1277. 

'■'•  Press  Release,  p.  18. 

'"  5  U.S.  ( 1  Cranch)  137.  ( 1803) . 

"'  5  U.S.  ( 1  Cranch)  at  p.  162. 

•'  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  at  p.  163. 

"-Hunt  V.  Palao,  45  U.S.  (4  How.)  589 
(1846).  This  case  was  on  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  Territorial  Court  for 
the  Territory  of  Florida.  While  the  appeal  was 
pending,  Florida  became  a  state,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial court  was  aboILshed.  Mr  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  dismissed  the  appeal  out  of  hand, 
because  "there  is  no  tribunal  f.o  which  we  are 
authorized  to  send  a  mandate  to  proceed 
further  in  the  case,  or  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  Judgment  which  this  court  may 
pronounce." 

"McNaulty  v.  Batty,  51  U.S.  (10  How.)  72 
(1850).  Here,  the  case  was  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  Territorial  Court 
In  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  Pending  ap- 
peal, Wisconsin  became  a  state  and  the  Ter- 
ritorial Court  abolished.  The  Court  dismissed 
the  appeal  because  "there  is  no  court  in  ex- 
istence to  which  the  mandate  of  this  court 
could  t>e  sent  to  carry  into  effect  our  judg- 
ment. Our  power,  therefore,  \^ould  be  in- 
complete and  ineffectual,  were  we  to  con- 
sent to  a  review  of  the  case".  .'51  U.S.  at  79. 

■'  United  States  v.  Yale  Todd,  appended  to 
the  opinion  in  United  unreported  at  the  time, 
but  subsequently  appended  to  the  opinion  in 
United  States  v  Ferreira,  54  U.S.  (13  How.) 
40  (1851). 

^^Hayburns  Case.  2  U.S.  (2  Dall)  409  at 
410  (1792). 

"2  U.S.  (2  Dall)  409  at  412-413  (1792). 

'*  2  U.S.  (2  Dall)  409  at  411  (1792) . 

'""  See,  eg..  United  States  v.  Ferreira.  54  U.S. 
(13  How.)  40  (1851);  Miiskrat  v.  United 
States.  219  U.S.  346  (1911). 

'"117  U.S.  697  (1864). 

~  117  U.S.  at  702,  700. 

"H.R.  13915.  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess  (1972). 
sec.  403(a). 

"  See  text  at  note  14,  infra. 

"Article  111,  sec.  2. 

"Article  111,  sec.  1. 

^Article  111,  sec.  2. 

"  1  Stat.  81 

«  Ex  parte  McCardle,  73  U.S.  318,  324  (1867) 

« Ibid. 

*■  15  Stat.  44  (1868). 

"  Ex  parte  McCardle.  74  U.S.  506,  515  ( 1868) . 

"75  U.S.  85  (1868). 

«•  75  U.S.  at  106  (1868). 

"80  U.S.  128  (1871). 

•>  Act  of  July  17,  1862, 12  Stat.  589. 

"The  various  statutes  and  Presidential 
Proclamations  are  discussed  in  United  States 
V.  Klein,  80  U.S.  133-134. 

"  United  States  v.  Padelford,  76  U.S.  531 
(1870). 

"  Act  of  July  12.  1870.  16  Stat.  235. 

"■  80  U.S.  128  at  p.  145. 

••  Ibid.,  at  p.  147 

"  Ibid. 

» Ibid,  at  p.  147-148. 

"  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137.  See  text  at  note  67 
for  discussion  of  a  different  aspect  of  the  case. 

""Congress  provided  by  law  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  original  Jurisdiction 
to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to  those  holding 


office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Sec.  13  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
1  Stat.  73. 

'"^  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  original  Jurisdiction 
only  in  two  categories  of  cases,  those  affecting 
Ambassadors,  and  those  in  which  States  shall 
be  a  party.  It  does  not  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  original  Jurisdiction  to  is- 
sue writs  of  mandamus  to  those  holding  of- 
fice under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

■•»5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)   137  at  pp.  177-178. 

'*:  Article  111,  sec.  1. 

""  Ibid. 

'•«•  Article  111,  Sec.  2. 

"*  The  Federalist.  No.  81. 

""  3  Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 540-541. 

'"*  35  American  Bar  Association  Journal  3 
(1949). 

'"•■'  See  text  at  note  87,  infra. 

'"  See  text  at  note  96.  infra. 

"•  Turner  v.  The  President.  Directors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  4 
Dall  8. 

"=  Wright,  Federal  Courts,  pp.  23-24. 

'"260  U.S.  226  (1922). 

"•260  U.S.  at  p.  234. 

"■■The  Johnson  Act  of  1934,  48  Stat.  775, 
28  use  sec.  1342,  provides  that  the  federal 
courts  are  not  to  enjoin  or  restrain  the  utility 
rates  made  by  a  state  agency  so  long  as  "a 
plain,  speedy  and  efficient  remedy  may  be 
had  in  the  courts  of  such  state". 

The  Tax  Injunction  Act  of  1937.  50  Stat. 
738.  28  use  sec.  1341,  similarly  pro\'ldes  that 
no  federal  court  is  to  enjoin  or  restrain  the 
collection  of  any  tax  under  state  law  "where 
a  plain,  speedy  and  efficient  remedy  may  be 
had  in  the  courts  of  such  State". 

"•47  Stat.  73,  29  USC  sec.  113. 

"•Shinner,  who  sought  and  obtained  the 
injunction  in  the  lower  federal  court  argued 
only  that  the  piclceting  in  front  of  his  store 
did  not  constitute  a  "labor  dispute"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act, 
because  none  of  the  pickets  were  employed 
by  him.  He  did  not  arg\ie  that  he  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  a  federal  court  injunc- 
tion against  labor  union  picketing. 

""Lauf  v.  E.  G.  Shinner  <fe  Co.,  303  U.S. 
323,330  (1938). 

'"  See,  e.g.,  Dombrouski  v.  Pfister.  380  U.S. 
479.  There,  a  federal  law  forbad  the  federal 
courts  to  "stay  proceedings  In  a  state  court". 
Nonetheless,  the  Supreme  Court  approved  of 
a  federal  court  injunction  against  a  threat- 
ened state  criminal  prosecution,  because  the 
state  criminal  law  "chilled"  the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms. 

See  also  Lipke  v.  Lederer,  259  U.S.  557 
(1922),  where  a  federal  law  forbad  a  federal 
court  from  entertaining  any  suit  "for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  assessment  or  col- 
lection of  any  tax".  The  Supreme  Court, 
despite  this  Jurisdictional  barrier.  Issued  an 
injunction  against  the  collection  of  money 
allegedly  due  under  a  federal  tax  law,  upon 
a  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  money  de- 
manded was  an  "unconstitutional  penalty", 
and  thus  not  a  "tax". 

'-■•  29  U.S.C.  sec.  201  ff. 

'■-'  Tennessee  Coal  Co.  v.  Muscoda  Local, 
321  U.S.  590;  Jewell  Ridge  Co.  v.  Local  No. 
6167,  325  U.S.  161;  Anderson  v.  Mt.  Clemens 
Pottery  Co..  328  U.S.  680. 

'"  The  legislative  background,  and  the  stat- 
ute itself,  is  described  at  some  length  in 
Seese  v.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  168  F.  2d  58 
(4th  Cir.,  1948). 

'^Ibid. 

'■■"  165  F.  2d  at  p.  65. 

'^  Fisch  V.  General  Motors  Corporation  169 
F.  2d  266,  277  (6th  Cir.,  1948) . 

'-•  169  F.  2d  at  p.  273. 

^  Battaglia  v.  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, 169  F.  2d  254,  257  (2d  Cir.  1948) , 

'^Address  on  February  21,  1972  at  the 
Governor's  Luncheon  of  the  Central  Florida 
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GOVERNMENT  SECRECY  COSTS 
TWICE  AS  MUCH  AS  GOVERNMENT 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
supposedly  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment is  spending  twice  as  much  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  hide  information  as 
it  spends  to  inform  the  American  public. 

This  disturbing  fact  is  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  special  report  on  the  costs 
of  operating  the  Government's  security 
classification  system,  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflSce,  to  a  report 
from  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  following  President  Nixon's  order 
to  cut  down  Government  "public  rela- 
tions" programs. 

The  GAO  analysis  was  requested  last 
summer  by  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommit- 
tee, which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
determining  the  economy  and  efiftciency 
of  Government  information  activities. 
The  OMB  figures  were  compiled  from  re- 
ports of  Government  agencies  the  year 
after  they  were  ordered  by  President 
Nixon  to  cut  down  "self-serving  and 
wasteful  public  relations  activities"  out- 
side the  White  House. 

The  GAO  surveyed  the  secrecy  systems 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  State, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration— the  four  agencies  responsible 
for  the  huge  bulk  of  documents  classified 
under  the  secrecy  system.  Those  four 
agencies,  the  GAO  reported,  spend  $126,- 
322,394  annually  on  various  activities  re- 
lated to  the  security  classification  system, 
such  as  the  classification,  declassifica- 
tion, storing,  and  safeguarding  of  Gov- 
ernment documents  and  the  conduct  of 
personnel  security  investigations. 

The  OMB  listed  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  same  four  agencies  for  all 
of  their  public  information  programs  as       ' 
$64,029,000. 

While  the  $126,000,000  annual  secrecy 
expense  covers  the  top  four  secret-gen- 
erating agencies  in  Government,  it  is  only 
a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  hiding  informa- 
tion from  the  public.  The  GAO  admitted 
that  even  their  experts  could  not  get  all 
of  the  data  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
total  cost  of  the  security  classification 
system.  They  said  they  had  to  use  as- 
sumptions, extrapolations,  and  other 
cost-estimating  techniques  and  had  to 
ignore  some  costs  where  estimates  could 
not  be  readily  developed. 

One  of  the  biggest  blanks  in  the  GAO 
study  of  the  cost  of  secrecy  is  the  money 
that  defense  contractors  charge  the  tax- 
payers for  their  role  in  the  Government's 
secrecy  system.  None  of  the  big  four  Gov- 
ernment agencies  gave  the  GAO  firm 
figures  on  this  cost,  but  we  are  working 
with  the  auditors  to  develop  a  firm  esti- 
mate on  the  cost  of  secrecy  added  to  de- 
fense contracts.  It  will,  I  fear,  add  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  se- 
crecy budget. 

Following  is  GAO's  "Schedule  of  Se- 
curity Costs."  The  full  GAO  report  is 
available  in  the  subcommittee's  files. 
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APPENDIX  I 
SCHEDULE  OF  SECURITY  COSTS 


Category 


National 

Aeronautics 

and  Space 

Admin's- 

tration 

(fiscal  year 

1970) 


Atomic  Depart- 

Energy  ment  of  Department 

Commis-  State  of  Defense 

sion  (fiscal  (fiscal  year  (fiscal  year 

year  1971)  1970)  1970) 


Management  and  policy $174,000  (i)  (J)  J4, 700, 000 

Classification,  regarding,  and  declassifica- 
tion   162,700  K200,000  (■')  1,993,000 

Transmission  of  classified  documents 247,500  (')  $4,976,900  15  781,000 

Safeguarding  of  classified  documents 2,602,500  4,400,000  4,644.125  6,845,000 

Personnel  security  investigations 50,000  '6,100,000  1,837,900  '58,155,000 

Training  and  indoctrination («)  300,000  (*)  1,253,000 

Security  costs  included  in  costs  of  Govern- 
ment contracts , (»)  (J)  Q)  (!) 


Category 


National 
Aeronautics 
and  Space 
Adminis- 
tration 
(fiscal  year 
1970) 


Atomic  Oepart- 

Energy  ment  of 

Commis-  State 

sion  (fiscal  (fiscal  year 

year  1971)  1970) 


Department 

of  Defense 

(fiscal  year 

1970) 


Counter  intelligence  and  espionage  activi- 
ties related  to  document  secuiity («)    $1,218,669      $5,009,000 

Administration  and  enforcement  of  security 
policies,  procedures,  and  regulations (0  (-)     1,672,100  C) 

Total $3, 236. 700  $15, 000, 000    14,349,694     93.736.000 

Grand  total $126, 322, 394  ~  ~ 


>  Included  in  the  next  category 
'  No  estimate. 


» Includes  investigative  costs  of  agency  and  contractor  personnel. 
<  Included  with  safeguarding  ol  classified  documents. 


SCRUTINY  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
BIDS  FOR  WMATA 

(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
imanimous  consent,  I  include  herewith 
a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  over 
my  signature : 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  May  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Elmer  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  W<ishington, 
D.C. 

Dear  General  Staats:  A  situation  has 
arisen  concerning  the  awarding  of  a  con- 
tract for  over  $100,000,000.00  for  equipment 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  which  in  my  opinion 
merits  the  scrutiny  of  your  office.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  U.S.  Government  will  ultimately 
provide  about  two-thirds  of  the  funding  for 
this  operation. 

The  original  estimate  by  WMATA  for  this 
equipment  was  $119,043,364.00.  Two  of  the 
qualified  bidders  were  within  $18,000.00  of 
each  other  at  $103  million,  130  thousand 
plus,  while  the  low  bidder  submitted  a  bid 
of  $91,607,000.00. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  this  suspect  as 
being  an  "irresponsible"  bid,  submitted  with 
the  hope  that  suggested  changes  and  claims 
for  over-runs  would  result  in  materially  In- 
creased payments. 

It  has  been  further  alleged  on  good  author- 
ity that  this  bidder,  Rohr  Industries  of  Chula 
Vista,  California,  which  has  a  very  large  con- 
tract with  the  Bay  Area  Transit  Authority 
(BART),  has  had  considerable  difficulty  In 
meeting  its  commitments  and  has  ask6d 
for  considerable  overages. 

The  other  two  bidders  previously  men- 
tioned are  General  Electric  Corporation  and 
Ling-Tempco-Vought.  Since  LTV  is  head- 
quartered in  my  district  and  employs  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents,  I  have  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  capabilities  and  creditabillty  of 
all  bidders  concerned.  Please  also  bear  in 
mind  that  I  have  a  deep  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
bond  legislation  for  WMATA  to  be  sure  that 
any  bid  ultimately  accepted  is  by  a  respon- 
sible bidder  and  that  the  government  will 
not  be  faced  with  possible  difficulties  of 
nonspeclficatlon  deliveries  or  excessive  cost 
over-runs. 

Your  close  scrutiny  and  evaluation  of  these 
bids  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Earlk  Cabeu., 
Member  of  Congrest. 


NBC  NEWS  COMMENTATOR  DAVID 
BRINKLEY  HAS  PRAISE  FOR  PRES- 
IDENT NIXON'S  LATEST  VIETNAM 
PEACE  OFFER 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sidering all  the  bitter  and  emotional 
criticism  that  has  been  voiced  on  this 
floor  in  the  past  week,  and  also  around 
the  country,  with  reference  to  the  latest 
peace  offer  on  Vietnam  put  forward  by 
President  Nixon  over  television  last  Mon- 
day. I  was  amazed  and  pleased  last 
Thursday  evening  to  hear  over  the  radio 
some  rather  emphatic  words  of  praise  f  6r 
the  President's  oCfer — and  from  a  rather 
unexpected  source  at  that,  the  nationally 
famous  NBC  network  commentator, 
David  Brinkley. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  Mr.  Brink - 
ley  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  more  vocal 
fans  nor  is  he  regarded  exactly  as  a 
"hawk"  when  it  comes  to  Vietnam  ter- 
minology. So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  David 
Brinkley  says,  as  he  said  on  NBC  radio 
on  Tuesday  night,  that  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese "refuse  to  take  this  offer,  they 
must  be  half  crazy"  one  does  tend  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Perhaps  the  knee-jerk  critics  are  so 
used  to  finding  fault  with  everything 
we  do  in  Vietnam  that  they  have  not 
bothered  even  to  analyze  this  latest 
peace  offer.  At  least  that  would  appear 
to  be  the  case  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Brink- 
ley's  pithy  comments. 

But  let  David  Brinkley  speak  for  him- 
self; he  puts  the  case  much  more  force- 
fully and  bluntly  than  I  could  do.  Here 
is  the  full  text  of  his  NBC  nightly  news 
broadcast  for  Thursday,  May  11,  1972; 
NBC  Nightly  News.  Brinkley,  May  11,  1972 

We  hear  in  Washington  that  the  Russians 
were  carefully  told  In  advance  about  the 
plan  to  mine  Haiphong  harbor  and  bomb  the 
railroads. 

And  told  this  was  part  of  a  package  .  .  the 
rest  of  the  package  being  a  peace  offer  with 
such  easy  terms  Hanoi  could  hardly  turn  It 
down. 

Today  .  .  .  after  some  deliberation  .  .  .  the 
Russians  publicly  responded  .  .  .  and  while 
they  made  all  the  ritual  statements  of  anger, 
there  was  no  real  heat  In  them  .  .  and  they 
carefully  avoided  mention  of  President  Nixon 
by  name  .  .  and  any  mention  of  the  summit 
meeting. 


Tliat  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  report 
they  were  briefed  in  advance  about  the  two- 
part  package — mining  Haiphong  and  offer- 
ing peace  on  the  easiest  terms. 

And  they  are  easy  . .  .  about  as  easy  as  they 
could  possibly  be — with  a  cease-fire  and  re- 
turn of  the  prisoners,  the  Americans  will 
leave  within  four  months,  period.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  they  could  ask  for  more  ...  or. 
indeed,  what  more  there  Is  to  ask. 

But  Hanoi  rejected  it  with  a  lot  of  bombast 
that  made  no  sense.  They  talked  of  refusing 
an  ultimatum  when  there  was  no  ultima- 
tum. 

About  all  they  could  ask  beyond  this  would 
be  to  have  South  Viet  Nam  handed  to  them 
on  a  Ming  platter  with  a  sprig  of  parsley  and 
an  egg  roll  and  a  nice  cup  of  tea. 

If  they  actually  expect  any  American  Pres- 
ident to  deliver  South  Viet  Nam  to  them  .  .  . 
rather  than  leaving  so  they  can  try  to  take 
it  ...  it  is  hard  to  take  them  seriously.  No 
President  could  possibly  do  that. 

Even  those  in  tills  country  who  have 
thought  for  years  the  war  was  a  colossal 
blunder  would  find  it  hard  to  think  up  a 
peace  offer  easier  than  this  one. 

Even  if  it's  thought  the  U.S.  has  been 
wrong  in  Viet  Nam  .  .  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  Hanoi  is  right. 

And  if  they  refuse  to  take  this  offer,  they 
mvist  be  half  crazy. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  the  week  of  May  15,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  for  today,  on  account 
of  continued  recuperation. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  today  through  May  22. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McKevitt,  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  official  business. 

The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS)  : 

Mr.  McKay,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness  iback 
injury). 

Mr.  Link,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Denholm,  for  the  week  of  May  15, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hagan,  for  today  and  May  16  and 
17,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 
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Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  May 
16  through  June  6,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  his  special  order,  today, 
vacated  and  transfened  to  Monday,  May 
22,  for  1  hour. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Begich,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Diggs,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Mai-yland)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.    ZwACH. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.     MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Thone  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.   McKinney. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Moorhead  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  953.  An  act  to  authorize  long-term  leas- 
ing of  Indian  land  on  the  Walker  River  Res- 
ervation, to  the  Committee  on  Interior'and 
Insular  Affairs. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  May  12,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13334.  To  establish  certain  positions 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  to  fix 
the  compensation  for  those  positions,  and  for 
otiier  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  {idjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  16,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1974.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  estimated  value  of  support 
furnished  from  military  functions  appropria- 
tions In  various  countries  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  section 
738(b)  of  Public  Law  92-204;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1975.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  calendar  year  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Log- 
istics), transmitting  a  report  of  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and  oth- 
er business  firms  for  July  1971,  through  Feb- 
ruary 1972,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prc^iosed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  receipt 
of  an  application  for  a  loan  from  the  Cala- 
veras County  Water  District,  San  Andreas, 
Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the 
CoBftmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


1979.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  grant  with  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  Golden,  Colo.,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "The  Role  of  Mlneirals  and  Energy 
In  the  Colorado  Economy,"  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for 
the  continued  provision  of  concession  facil- 
ities and  services  for  the  public  within  the 
National  Capital  Parks,  and  such  other  areas 
of  the  National  Park  System  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  designate  for  a  period  of 
20  years  ending  December  31,  1991,  pursuant 
to  67  Stat.  271;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  age 
and  completion  of  5  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  conmHttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  pros- 
pectuses proposing  acquisition  of  space  to  be 
constructed  under  a  lease  arrangement  for  a 
Federal  Office  Building  at  Parkersburg  and  a 
Records  Depository  in  the  vicinity  of  Parkers- 
burg, W.  Va..  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to 
section  404  of  Public  Law  92-49;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated 
by  NASA  during  the  period  July  through  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  under  the  authority  of  10 
U.S.C.  2304(a)  (11)  and  (16),  pursuant  to 
section  2304(e) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

1985.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1972  on  grants  approved  by  his  office  which 
are  financed  wholly  with  Federal  funds  and 
svibject  to  the  reporting  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1120(b)  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

RECErvED  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  legislation  to  author- 
ize more  economical  ways  of  providing  dur- 
able medical  equipment  under  the  medicare 
program,  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ABBITT:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  13361  (Rept.  No. 
92-1964) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  14989.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  92-1065).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Llotd) : 
H.R.  14962.  A  biU  to  declare  certain  Federal 
lands  held  In  trust  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Goshute  Indian  Reservation; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  14963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  the 
hiring  of  senior  citizens  as  price  control 
wardens  to  enforce  price  and  wage  control 
regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  14964.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
In  computing  gross  Income  for  theft  losses 
sustained  by  Individuals,  for  certain  amounts 
paid  to  protect  against  theft,  for  medical  ex- 
penses caused  by  criminal  conduct,  and  for 
funeral  expenses  of  victims  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  14965.  A  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
to  States  and  political  subdivisions  for  police 
and  National  Guard  overtime  compensation 
incurred  with  respect  to  national  policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  14966.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensiotis,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  14967:  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  14968.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividU€as  filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
rate  inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  14969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  correctional  man- 
power training  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  14970.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  of  the  UiUted  States  by 
providing  authority  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
cial agreement  with  Rumania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  1497 1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  assist 
school  districts  to  carry  out  locally  approved 
school  security  plans  to  reduce  crime  against 
children,  employees,  and  faculties  of  their 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  14972.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  that  elec- 
tions for  membership  on  boards  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies  do  not  take  place  on  a 
Sabbath  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  14973.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of   the  Little  Cypress  Lake  and  Reservoir, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  POFP: 
H.R.  14974.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  compensa  ion  of 
the  Federal  representatives  on  the  Southern 
and  Western  Interstate  Nuclear  Boards;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Besgland.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brinklet. 
Mr.    Bhoomfield,    Mr.   Burton,   Mr. 
Derwinski,   Mr.   Dingell,   Mr.   Dri- 
nan,   Mr.   EiLBERG,   Mr.   Fraser,   Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Jitrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  14975.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  for  volunteer  employment 
programs  for  older  persons  and  to  develop  a 
resource  directory  on  the  availability  of  the 
skills,  talents,  and  experience  of  those  per- 
sons;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self,  Mrs.   Hicks   of   Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moor- 
head, Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Po- 
dell,    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Roy,    Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
H.R.  14976.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  to  provide  for  volunteer  employ- 
ment programs  for  older  persons  and  to  de- 
velop a  resource  directory  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  skills,  talents,  and  experience  of 
those  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Scott,    Mr.    Shoup,    Mr. 
Steele.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  14977.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  for  volunteer  employ- 
ment programs  for  older  persons  and  to  de- 
velop a  resource  directory  on  the  availability 
of  the  skills,  talents,  and  experience  of  those 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  14978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  preven- 
tion and  control  of  venereal  disease;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  14979.  A  bill  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  restoration  or  exten- 
sion of  the  west-central  front  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  14980.  A  bill  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  repair  or  construction  work 
on  or  about  the  U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  14981.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  to 
repeal  the  authority  for  the  extension  of  the 
west-central  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  14982.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  protections  and  Interests  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pen- 
sion and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  14983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  use  of 
recycled  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rangel) : 
H.R.  14984.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  term  of  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  to  provide  for  Presidential 
appointment  and  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
Director;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  14985.  A  bill  establishing  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  j^an  leading  to  the  con- 
quest of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Lanoritm,    Mr.    Fuqua,    Mr.    Mont- 


gomery,  Mr.  Pepper,   Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina,   Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina)  : 
H.R.  14986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sou  Con- 
servation   and   Domestic    Allotment    Act    as 
amended,   to  provide   for  a   South   Atlantic 
Basin  environmental  conservation  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  14987.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Bar- 
gaining Board,  to  provide  standards  for  the 
qualification  of  associations  of  producers,  to 
define  the  mutual  obligation  of  handlers  and 
associations  of  producers  to  negotiate  regard- 
ing agricultural   products  produced  or  sold 
under  contract,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  14989.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Ju(iiciary.  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  1198.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning April  15.  1973,  as  National  Plumbmg 
Industry  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1199.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  fourth  week  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Police  Officers  Wives 
Association  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Badillo.    Mr.    Burke    of    Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Podell,    Mr.    Seiberling,    and    Mr. 
Symington) : 
H.  J.  Res.  1200.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  612.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
set  a  date  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  613.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW  I 
H.  Res.  980.  Resolution  urging  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  give  high  priority  to  a 
discussion  of  the  pftght  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  his  upcoming  meeting  with  Soviet 
leaders:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Begich. 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Curlin,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Link.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli. Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riegel.  and 
Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.  Res.  981.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the  House  of   Representatives   regarding 
the  per  page  cost  fixed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  for  the  copying  of  Federal  campaign 
fund  reports  and  statements  filed  with  the 
Clerk  under  title  in  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

390.  By  the  SPEAKER.  MemorUI  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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391.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

392.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
Mr.    ROYBAL    Introduced    a    bUl     (H.R. 
14988)    to  Authorize  grants  to  the  Degana- 
wldah-Quetzalcoatl  University;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

228.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  staff 
members  of  various  Members  of  Congress  and 
its  committees,  relative  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

229.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  H.  Simmons, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  establishment 
of  a  National  Historical  Museum  Park,  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  10311;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

230.  Also,  petition  of  Helen  M.  Grover, 
Baltimore,  Md..  relative  to  the  condition  of 
the  Provident  Hospital  Mental  Health  Clinic 
in  Baltimore;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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231.  Also,  petition  of  Sergio  P.  Arlzala, 
Cataingan,  Masbate,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, relative  to  a  claim  of  Candido  P.  Men- 
doza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

232.  Also,  petition  of  B.  W.  "Swede"  David- 
son, San  Luis  Obisjx),  Calif.,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

233.  Also,  petition  of  Albert  J.  SuUivan, 
Joliet,  111.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

234.  Also,  petition  of  Richard  Warren  Bow- 
man, Gratenford,  Pa.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

235.  Also,  petition  of  James  M.  Williams, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  et  al.,  relative  to  im- 
peachment proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  IS  KEY  TO 
ECONORUC  STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  phase  n  of  the  President's  economic 
plan  for  our  country  continues  to  be  in 
effect,  it  is  with  great  hopes  that  I  harbor 
the  goals  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
developing  a  sound  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

In  a  recent  speech  by  Joseph  E.  Mul- 
laney.  General  Coimsel  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  before  the  Printing  In- 
dustries of  America,  Mr.  Mullaney  cited 
the  compliance  and  enforcement  aspects 
as  being  the  root  of  success  of  the  eco- 
nomic program  along  with  the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of 
a  news  release  on  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Mullaney  urging  support  for  the 
Council's  efforts  by  all  parties  involved: 
Speech  by  Joseph  E.  Mullanet 

Washington,  D.C,  April  19. — "The  stabili- 
zation agencies  are  fully  prepared  and  will 
vigorously  enforce  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  and  the  regulations  that  have  been 
Issued  to  date,"  Joseph  E.  Mullaney,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  said 
yesterday  in  a  combined  luncheon  address  to 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Wage  Price  Steering  Committee  of  the  Print- 
ing Industries  of  America  at  the  Marriott  Key 
Bridge  Hotel  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  Printing  Industries  of  America  is  the 
largest  trade  association  in  the  graphic  arts 
field  with  more  than  8.000  member  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Mullaney  gave  his  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic control  program  since  its  inception 
last  August  15.  He  traced  the  purpose  and 
results  of  the  freeze  and  reported  on  the 
planning  and  options  for  Phase  II,  the  pres- 
e,it  goals  and  existing  structure,  progress  to 
date  in  compliance  and  enforcement,  and 
possible  future  changes  in  the  system. 

Since  the  "future"  comes  fast  in  today's 
happenings.  Mr.  Mullaney  underscored  a  cur- 
r.'nt  Council  objective  of  real  significance  to 
iirinters,  namely,  the  effort  of  the  Council  to 
r'-hie-'e  greater  efficiency  by  relying  more 
x>  >  ,n  the  voluntary  and  conscientious  actions 
oi  tiio^e  in  the  small  business  field  to  police 


themselves  by  competition  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strive  to  adhere  to  the  policies  and 
regulations  of  the  Pay  Board  and  Price  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Mullaney  assured  his  audience 
that  any  future  decisions,  now  under  con- 
sideration, to  exempt  small  businesses  from 
the  formalities  of  the  controls  system  will  be 
realistic,  equitable,  and  helpful  both  to  the 
objectives  of  business  and  Government. 

The  chief  legal  officer  for  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  focused  his  remarks  pri- 
marily on  the  compliance  and  enforcement 
aspects  of  the  program.  "If  the  program  is  to 
succeed,  it  must  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people,"  and,  Mullaney  added, 
"there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  pro- 
gram has  that  support.  We  are  doing  our 
best  to  earn  it." 

"Where  violations  are  found,  we  now  have 
the  machinery  in  place  to  aggressively  seek 
out  violators  and  to  move  promptly  and 
forcefully  to  see  that  the  violations  are  cor- 
rected." 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  a  Cabinet- 
level  agency,  was  created  by  Executive  Order 
on  August  15,  1971,  to  develop  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  maintain  economic  growth  without 
inflationary  increases  in  prices,  rents,  wages 
and  salaries.  It  is  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  establishing  broad  goals 
for  the  Nation's  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

General  Counsel  Mullaney  cited  a  few 
specific  examples  of  areas  now  receiving  close 
scrutiny — areas  being  examined  to  deter- 
mine whether  violations  may  exist.  These 
are:  (a)  Instances  of  voluntary  rollbacks  or 
adjustments  where  there  have  been  willful 
violations,  where  they  have  had  a  significant 
economic  Impact,  and  where  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  the  incident  will  reoccur;  (b)  In- 
stances where  profit  margin  limitations  have 
been  exceeded  over  the  base  period.  In  this 
regard,  action  has  already  been  taken  against 
some  firms  and,  it  was  made  clear,  will  be 
taken  against  all  others  who  do  not  observe 
this  requirement;  (c)  Instances  of  poten- 
tial violations  involving  large  firms  failing 
to  observe  the  reporting  requirements.  This 
requirement  is  applicable  to  all  firms  with 
$50  million  or  more  in  sales  and  to  all  pay 
adjustments  involving  1,000  or  more  em- 
ployees; and  (d)  Instances  involving  the 
possibility  of  potential  violations  by  retail- 
ers and  wholesalers  with  respect  to  devia- 
tions from  accepted  customary  markup 
practices. 

After  making  it  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  getting  tougher  with  willful  viola- 
tors of  the  stabilization  program,  with  the 
nece-iwary  sanctions  readily  available  for  use, 
Mullaney,  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of 
both  Holy  Cross  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing appeal,  "Por  those  who  have  been 
harboring  the   thought   that   the   Economic 


Stabilization  Program  was  a  dream  that 
would  be  gone  in  the  morning,  I  urge  them 
to  reconsider.  Por  those  who  have  been  mak- 
ing price  and  pay  decisions  without  consid- 
eration of  the  program,  I  urge  them  to  edu- 
cate themselves  and  their  companies  as  to 
the  Impact  of  the  program  on  those  deci- 
sions." 


VIRGINIA'S  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PRO- 
GRAM RANKS  FIRST  IN  THE  NA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VnCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
Virginia  ranks  first  in  the  country  in  the 
1972  evaluation  of  State  highway  safety 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Virginia  scored  1,485  out  of  a  possible 
1,600  in  the  ratings,  according  to  infor- 
mation provided  by  DOT  and  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  for  Highway  Safety.  The 
Commonwealth  achieved  a  perfect  score 
in  six  of  the  16  national  highway  safety 
program  standards. 

These  include  periodic  motor  vehicle 
inspection;  motor  vehicle  registration; 
motor  cycle  safety;  driver  education; 
driver  licensing;  codes  and  laws;  trafQc 
courts;  alcohol  in  relation  to  highway 
safety ;  identification  and  surveillance  of 
accident  locations;  trafiSc  records;  emer- 
gency medical  services;  highway  design, 
construction  and  maintenance;  traffic 
lighting  and  control  devices;  pedestrian 
safety;  police  traflBc  services,  and  debris 
hazard  control  and  cleanup. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  that 
Virginia's  highway  safety  program  has 
achieved  this  distinction,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  division  of  highway  safety 
in  the  Governor's  office,  and  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways  for  their  efforts 
and  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  an  April  26  news  release 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  ex- 
plains the  program  in  considerable  detail. 
I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Department  of  Transportation  News 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Vcdpe 
said  today  that  efforts  at  the  State  and  com- 
munity levels — together  with  Federal  sup- 
port— have  slowed  the  rapid  increase  of  lives 
lost  in  traffic  accidents.  But  the  Secretary 
noted  that  no  State  has  taken  all  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  actions  needed  to 
fully  Implement  highway  safety  program 
standards. 

He  urged  the  Nation's  Governors  to  step  up 
their  State's  highway  safety  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  priority  areas  of  alcohol  coun- 
termeasures,  driver  control  and  Selective 
Traffic  Enforcement  Programs  (STEP). 

"Research  Indicates  that  a  majority  of  traf- 
fic crashes  are  attributable  to  driver  behavior 
and  thus  driver  control  must  be  made  more 
effective  and  comprehensive,"  Secretary  Volpe 
said.  He  stated  that  advancements  in  me- 
chanical technology,  learning  techniques,  and 
data  processing  provide  the  opportunity  for 
greatly  improved  or  innovative  systems. 

"When  we  talk  of  driver  control  programs," 
the  Secretary  said,  "we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
a  punitive  program.  We  mean  better  screen- 
ing and  examination  of  people  entering  the 
system,  better  education  of  drivers,  improved 
rehabilitation,  and,  of  course.  Increased  po- 
lice efforts  to  get  the  hazardous  driver  into 
the  remediation  system." 

As  advanced  by  the  Department's  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  an 
ideal  driver  control  system  would  Influence 
driver  behavior  by  upgrading  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  attitudes.  Where  this  Is  not  possi- 
ble, drivers,  or  potential  drivers,  with  critical 
physical  and  mental  impairments  would  be 
screened  out. 

Secretary  Volpe  said  the  Department  has 
recently  announced  a  massive,  national  in- 
formation-education campaign  designed  to 
generate  public  awareness  of  the  continuing 
threat  of  the  drunken  driver. 

"This  high  prloritj  effort,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary, "Is  In  response  to  President  Nixon's 
directive  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  dras- 
tically reduce  our  annual  toll  of  some  55.000 
highway  fatalities  each  year,  half  of  which 
are  related  to  excessive  drinking." 

The  campaign  will  serve  as  a  backup  for 
the  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Programs  (ASAPs) 
now  being  Federally-funded  In  35  States  to 
find  ways  to  control  drunk  drivers  and  re- 
move them  from  the  highway.  ASAP  con- 
tracts with  the  NHTSA  represent  a  total 
investment  of  $82  million  over  a  period  of 
three-and-a-half  years. 

The  STEP  program  Is  designed  to  evaluate 
the  strategy  and  Impact  of  traffic  enforce- 
ment countermeasures  applied  at  high  acci- 
dent frequency  locations.  Last  year,  the  De- 
partment awarded  contracts  totaling  $1.5 
million  to  three  cities  to  develop  traffic  en- 
forcement techniques  to  reduce  fatalities, 
personal  injuries  and  property  damage  in 
which  traffic  violations  are  contributing  fac- 
tors. 

STEP  contracts  have  been  signed  with 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  El  Paso.  Texas;  and 
Sacramento,  California.  The  result  of  coun- 
termeasures used  in  these  cities  will  be  ap- 
plied to  future  STEP  projects  in  other  cities 
around  the  country. 

The  Secretary  said  he  recently  sent  letters 
to  the  Nations  Governors  advising  them  he 
has  reviewed  an  evaluation  of  each  State's 
highway  safety  program. 

Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
States  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  high- 
way safety  programs  to  implement  uniform 
National  Standards  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  administered  by  the 
NHTSA  and  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration (FHWA). 

Along  with  the  letters,  the  Secretary  en- 
closed a  chart  which  shows  a  listing  of  the 
States  grouped  alphabetically  within  the 
three  categories  of  Above  Average,  Average 
and  Below  Average.  The  categories  reflect 
how  the  States  are  Implementing  the  na- 
tional Standards. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  16  National  Highway  Safety  Program 
Standards  include  Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
spection; Motor  Vehicle  Registration;  Motor- 
cycle Safety;  Driver  Education;  Driver  Li- 
censing; Codes  and  Laws;  Traffic  Courts; 
Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Highway  Safety;  Iden- 
tification and  Surveillance  of  Accident  Loca- 
tions; Traffic  Records;  Emergency  Medical 
Services;  Highway  Design,  Construction,  and 
Maintenance;  Traffic  Lighting  ana  Control 
Devices;  Pedestrian  Safety;  Police  Traffic 
Services;  and  Debris  Hazard  Control  and 
Cleanup. 


ABOUT    STRIKES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  O.  B.  Au- 
gustson,  publisher  of  the  West  Central 
Daily  Tribune  at  Willmar,  in  our  Minne- 
sota Sixth  Congressional  District  is  a 
longtime  liberal,  a  real  liberal,  I  might 
add. 

He  was  raised  in  a  mining  town  in  the 
days  when  the  labor  union  movement 
was  in  its  infancy,  when  it  was  badly 
needed  in  that  industry.  He  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  liberal  thinkers  of 
Minnesota  and  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  labor  union  movement. 

With  that  background,  I  think  a  re- 
cent editorial  "About  Strikes"  by  Mr. 
Augustson  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  many  others 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record. 
Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  in- 
sert that  fine  editorial  in  the  Record: 
About  Strikes 
George  Meany,  head  of  the  giant  AFL- 
CIO  labor  organization  made  some  headlines 
when  he  appesu-ed  recently  before  a  U.S. 
Senate  labor  committee.  He  was  comment- 
ing about  the  matter  of  strikes. 

We  have  read  thru  his  views  as  expressed 
at  that  hearing.  And  one  can  surely  agree 
with  much  of  what  he  said  and  even  ex- 
press surprise  at  some  of  his  views  as  some- 
what unexpected.  Perhaps  Meany  at  his  age 
has  lived  a  long  time,  times  have  changed, 
labor  and  capital  relations  have  changed, 
causes  for  strikes  perhaps  also  have  changed. 
We  would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
points  he  has  made  and  the  writer  himself 
has  lived  a  long  time  and  observed  much. 
Meany  said  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
strikes  and  doesn't  believe  they  mean  what 
they  did  years  ago.  One  would  agree.  The 
writer  was  brot  up  when  strikes  were  impera- 
tive. During  the  days  called  days  of  dark 
capitalism  when  strikes  had  to  be  done  for 
workers  to  survive.  Those  were  strikes  for 
plain  bread.  In  contrast  with  today — strikes 
are  for  more  cake. 

Meany  said  that  there  should  be  other 
alternatives  to  walkouts  and  surely  better 
ways  should  be  sought.  We  agree.  Strikes 
are  brute  force,  they  belong  to  the  old 
past  and  could  be  called  antiquated  and  un- 
civilized in  our  time  of  a  far  better  society. 
By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  it  be  said 
that  the  causes  for  strikes  today  can  be 
compared  to  the  poreny  out  of  which  strikes 
were  born  in  the  yesterdays.  We  know  some- 
thing of  this  from  a  mining  town. 

But  the  labor  chief  sort  of  qualifies  his 
strike  stand.  He  would  allow  strikes  tieing 
up  40;.  of  an  industry.  Well  in  this  new 
age  of  unprecendented  dependency  the  havoc 
raised  would  still  be  there  and  you  could 
Just  as  well  tie  up  the  whole  business  for 
the  damage  and  inconvenience  imposed. 
Rather  a  lame  back  door  proposal.  Not  full 
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sock  in  the  Jaw,  but  half — but  this  might 
be  enuf  for  a  knockout. 

Meany  gives  another  reason  for  his  belief 
of  strikes  as  a  weapon  in  capital  and  labor 
disputes.  He  says  that  the  strike  benefits  and 
strike  funds  are  not  enuf  to  sustain  the 
strikers  under  our  present  high  standard  of 
living.  This  is  reverse  cqmment.  Surmise  that 
if  those  funds  were  adequate,  strike  would 
be  okeh.  So  he  watered  down  his  original 
principle  and  compromises  it. 

The  labor  chief  has  given  some  nod  to 
binding  arbitration — also  called  compulsory 
arbitration.  Now  he  is  getting  somewhere.  The 
elimination  of  the  strike  completely  and  the 
decision  made  by  a  mediation  board  of  neu- 
tral Judges  and  that  decision  would  be  final 
and  binding  on  both  parties  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

But  Meany  concludes  by  stating  that  he 
would  continue  his  fight  for  the  right  to 
strike.  Question.  That  workers  have  the  right 
to  tie  up  an  organization  owned  by  other 
people  just  as  If  they  owned  it  themselves, 
deprive  the  public  of  services  furnished  by 
that  organization  and  create  distress  thru- 
out  a  nation  or  a  community.  That  is  asking 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  power.  To  quit  work  is 
a  right  of  course.  That  can  be  done  by  any- 
one. But  then  the  stricken  company  should 
have  free  will  to  hire  other  people  to  do 
work  required  and  without  any  molesta- 
tion— no  threats,  no  violence.  In  our  days 
of  law  and  order  and  one  would  hope  a  lot 
of  plain  horse  sense,  one  would  contend  that 
disputes  should  be  settled,  not  with  clubs 
any  kind  but  like  in  all  civil  cases  let 
them  be  brought  into  court  and  settle  the 
arguments  in  a  civilized  manner — and  like 
grownups,  not  a  bunch  of  kids.  Especially 
when  in  our  day  when  the  grievances  hardly 
justify  the  use  of  force  and  sometimes  even 
violence. 

This  has  been  a  lengthy  treatie  but  the 
subject  is  a  major  one.  We  have  many  giants 
in  the  field  of  capital  and  labor  and  they 
have  to  learn  to  live  and  share  together  and 
thru  the  most  peaceful  means. 


A  VOTE  POR  POSTERITY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
election  in  West  Virginia  made  it  clear 
that  when  the  issues  are  clearly  before 
the  people,  the  environment  remains  as 
an  important,  if  not  overriding,  fact  of 
political  life.  This  point  was  clearly 
made  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  an  editorial  in  its  May  13,  1972,  issue 
under  the  heading  "A  Vote  for  Posterity" 
and  I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  Vote  for  Posterity 

Out  of  the  rugged  hills  of  West  Virginia 
has  come  a  political  portent  that  should 
s?rve  as  warning  to  those  last-ditch  reslsters 
who  still  think  of  environmental  control  as 
a  wiil-o'-tlie-wisp  pursuit  of  little  ladies  in 
tennis  shoes.  This  new  sign  of  the  environ- 
mental times  is  the  smashing  victory  in  the 
Tuesday  primary  elections  of  candidates  who 
staked  their  political  lives  on  abolishing  strip- 
mining,  which  has  scarred  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  We.'t  Virginias  weeded  moun- 
tains. 

Considering  the  economic  importance  of 
coal  in  that  state — which  produces  85  per- 
cent of  U.S  coal  output— and  the  fact  that 
the  antistrlpping  forces  had  no  real  state- 
wide organization,  the  odds  would  have 
seemed  heavily  against  the  industry's  op- 
por.ents.  Not  so. 
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Secretary  of  State  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV, 
the  Democratic  maverick  of  one  of  America's 
wealthiest  and  most  solidly  Republican  fam- 
ilies, swept  up  the  nomination  for  governor 
with  a  71  percent  vote.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
pledged  to  "abolish  strip  mining  completely 
and  forever"  in  West  Virginia.  In  its  place 
he  would  encourage  deep-mining  of  coal, 
which  not  only  causes  less  environmental 
damage,  but  supplies  more  Jobs. 

Other  autistrip  candidates'  showings  were 
as  impressive  or  even  more  so  than  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller's. One  such  is  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  who 
has  led  the  fight  against  strip-mining  on  a 
national  level  in  Congress.  Considered  an 
underdog  in  the  West  Virginia  primarily, 
Mr.  Hechler  swept  up  the  nomination  over 
the  opposition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Union.  He  seeks  a  return  to  Washington  to 
finish  bis  work  as  author  of  a  bill  that  would 
abolish  surface  mining  nationally. 

Conversely,  state  Sen.  Tracy  Hylton,  a 
powerful  strip  mine  operator,  suffered  an 
upset  defeat  at  the  bands  of  youthful  War- 
ren McGram,  member  of  the  state  House  of 
Delegates,  and  an  opponent  of  strip-mining. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  once-beautiful 
state  had  to  be  mutilated  to  the  degree  that 
West  Virginia  has  been,  in  the  greedy  rush 
for  quick  profits  by  shortsighted  men,  before 
the  public  would  rise  in  concert  to  stop  it. 
But  the  lesson  should  be  a  valuable  one  for 
all  of  the  United  States.  Environmental  pro- 
tection bas  been  proven  a  potent  political 
Issue.  Tbe  democratic  process  has  been  once 
again  vindicated  as  a  powerful,  if  often  slow, 
means  of  popular  redress. 

We  applaud  the  courage  of  those  candi- 
dates who  stood  up  against  the  economic 
odds.  And  that  of  the  citizens  who  cast  their 
ballots  on  the  right  side. 


PRESIDENT    EXTENDS    A    SIGNIFI- 
CANT TAX  BENEFIT  TO  FARMERS 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAFIVES 
Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  recently  extended  a  signifi-. 
cant  tax  benefit  to  farmers  across  our 
Nation.  I  refer  to  the  President's  action 
April  11  in  providing  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  many  types  of  foreign-pro- 
duced farm  equipment  ordered  by  farm- 
ers while  the  import  surcharge  was  in 
effect  last  year. 

As  we  know,  foreign-produced  items 
ordered  during  the  import  surcharge 
period  last  August  16  through  December 
19  did  not  qualify  for  the  tax  credit  un- 
less the  President  waived  this  limitation. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  decided  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  oiur  country's  farmers — and  in 
the  general  public  interest — to  grant  the 
credit  on  duty-free  farm  equipment. 

Because  of  the  President's  action, 
America's  farmers  will  now  be  given  the 
tax  credit  on  many  foreign -produced 
items  which  they  normally  buy  and 
which  they  usually  order  at  the  time  of 
year  when  the  import  surcharge  was  in 
effect.  The  list  of  affected  items  is 
lengthy,  but  included  such  vitally  needed 
equipment  as  tractors,  planting  and 
seeding  equipment,  harvesting  machin- 
try,  and  various  types  of  sprayers.  The 
investment  credit  will  reduce  the  original 
cost  of  these  and  other  important  items 
a  11(1  will  help  our  farms  to  remain  mod- 
ern and  competitive  with  those  of  other 
nations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  farmers  who  are  eligible  should 
obtain  a  1040X  form  from  their  local  in- 
ternal revenue  ofiBce.  This  form  Is  used 
to  amend  a  1971  tax  return. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon  on  his 
decision.  Not  only  is  it  in  keeping  with 
our  commitment  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade  among  nations,  but  it  will  also 
provide  substantial  benefits  to  our  many 
millions  of  farm  families. 
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WHY    AMERICA    GROWS    WEAKER 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tent of  acceptance  of  the  manifestly 
unsoimd  contention  that  peace  can  come 
through  retreat  in  the  face  of  attack  con- 
tinues to  amaze  many  Americans.  Most 
thoughtful  people  want  peace.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  best  to  attain  it? 

In  this  world  it  is  by  staying  strong, 
not  by  nmning  out  on  your  obligations, 
our  friends,  or  the  need  to  maintain  a 
sufficiently  capable  military  and  naval 
presence  to  discourage  aggression. 

This  month's  Armed  Forces  Journal 
in  an  interesting  editorial  quite  properly 
expresses  concern  over  our  rapidly  erod- 
ing defense  capabilities. 

Dissent  is  Pine — But  Here  Wb 

Go    Again 

(By  Gerald  Gldwltz) 

(Note. — Gerald  Gldwltz  is  chairman  of 
Helene  Curtis  Industries  and  Continental 
Materials  Corporation.  He  has  no  defense 
contracts — although  some  military  exchanges 
may  aell  shampoo  made  by  bis  firm.  A  Jour- 
nal subscriber  and  former  stockholder,  be 
is  neither  dove  nor  hawk:  As  be  put  It  once, 
"The  quality  of  American  politics  would  Im- 
prove immeasurably  if  a  few  more  candidates 
worked  as  bard  persuading  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  let  American  POWs  out  of  prison 
as  tbey  are  working  to  get  themselves  In 
office.") 

Whatever  happened  to  that  old  American 
Indignation?  What's  happening  to  this 
country? 

The  Viet  Cong  weren't  winning  on  the  bat- 
tlefield in  South  Vietnam,  so  the  North  Viet- 
namese went  all  out.'  As  we're  pulling  our 
troops  and  materiel  out.  North  Vietnam  sent 
its  in.  On  three  major  fronts,  tbe  Communists 
have  hit  South  Vietnam  with  everything 
they've  got. 

As  President  Nixon  took  steps  to  blunt  this 
massive  Invasion,  tbe  Communists  who  can't 
win  on  tbe  battlefield  are  trying  to  wtn  on 
the  home  front — our  home  front. 

Three  years  ago,  America's  so-called  "peace 
groups"  and  politicians  who  blamed  us,  not 
North  Vietnam,  for  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  pressured  President  Johnson  to  stc^  tbe 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  in  return  for  a 
useless  promise  to  negotiate.  The  Commu- 
nists, it's  clear  now,  lost  their  shirts  In  tbe 
Tet  offensive  that  precipitated  President 
Johnson's  decision.  But  they  won  the  big- 
gest battle  of  the  war:  not  on  the  battlefield, 
on  the  American  home  front. 

The  Paris  mee1,ings  have  degenerated  into 


'  On  March  31st.  so  many  NVA  troops  pour- 
ed through  the  DMZ  that  today  80-percent 
or  more  of  regular  Army  forces  are  fighting 
beyond  its  own  borders.  North  Vietnam  bas 
13  regular  divisions;  two  "Viet  Cong"  divi- 
sions are  manned  predominately  by  NVA 
troops:  twelve  of  these  are  now  outside  of 
North  Vietnam. 


nothing  more  than  a  propaganda  forum  giv- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese  easy  access  to  our 
news  media  while  they  again  follow  the  pol- 
icy that  preceded  Dien  Bien  Phu — building 
up  power  for  the  kill.  When  President  Nixon's 
policy  of  training  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
handle  their  own  defense  looked  like  it  might 
work  (as  it  has  In  Korea),  tbe  Russians — 
with  some  help  from  the  Chinese — stepped  up 
their  aid  program  to  North  Vietnam  to  a 
monumental  extent. 

The  NVA  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  today 
is  being  done  with  tanks,  artillery,  missiles, 
and  mortars  on  a  scale  that  some  European 
powers  would  be  bard  pressed  to  duplicate. 
With  equipment  made  in  Russia,  not  North 
Viet  nam. - 

But  even  all  that  hardware  shipped  in 
to  Haiphong  hasn't  let  the  VC  and  NVA  win 
on  the  battlefield.  So  the  Communists  have 
started  anew  a  chorus  to  win  tbe  decisive 
battle — on  our  home  front. 

They  are  getting  a  lot  of  help:  from  some 
of  our  most  popular  radio  and  TV  commen- 
tators; from  some  of  the  nation's  best-read 
newspapers;  from  some  opportunistic  politi- 
cians running  for  tbe  Presidency  by  aiming 
their  rhetoric  at  tbe  so-called  "liberal"  vote; 
and  from  144  Ho\ise  Democrats  who  voted 
on  20  April  to  criticize  our  President,  not 
North  Vietnam's,  for  "a  dangerous  escala- 
tion" of  the  war.  The  right  of  dissent  Is  one 
of  America's  greatest  strengths;  but  those 
who  exercise  it  bear  an  equal  responsibility 
to  inform,  not  Just  inflame.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  issue:  it's  one  thing  to  be  in- 
dignant over  tbe  bombing  in  North  Vietnam; 
it's  another  not  to  voice  equal  indignation 
over  the  North  Vietnamese  Invasion  or  North 
Vietnam's  treatment  of  our  POWs. 

Ironically,  North  Vietnam  is  getting  some 
unwitting  help  from  tbe  Administration  it- 
self. A  courageous  President  is  catching  holy 
heU  frMn  Congress  and  tbe  press  for  trying 
to  blunt  an  invasion — because  bis  communi- 
cation "experts"  won't  let  tbe  Americans  see 
the  Pentagon  pho>to's  that  show  our  bombing 
is  accurate  and  is  directed  at  military  tar- 
gets (not  "orphanages,  hospitals,  or  North 
Vietnamese  homes").  Our  photos  that  show 
there  are  still  one  helluva  lot  of  those  tax- 
gets  to  take  out — If  the  South  Vietnamese 
nation  Isn't  going  to  fall  under  the  treads 
of  Russian-built  tanks  or  die  in  cities  in- 
cinerated by  callously-aimed  Russian-buUt 
rockets  and  long-range  mortars. 

Much  more  hinges  on  the  outcome  in  Viet- 
nam than  Vietnam.  Our  credibility  as  an  ally 
in  Thailand,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
even  Europe  is  at  stake. 

In  1954  we  encouraged  tbe  Hungarians  to 
revcrft — and  didn't  lift  a  finger  to  help  them. 
In  1961  we  abandonded  the  Cuban  brigade  on 
the  beach  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  In  1962  we 
"won"  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — ^Just  barely — 
and  let  tbe  Russians  take  home  nuclear  mis- 
siles targeted  on  our  cities,  so  tbey  could  be 
retargeted  on  our  European  allies.  We  said 
we'd  never  permit  Castro  to  export  Com- 
munism to  Latin  America — but  he's  doing  it. 
We  let  tbe  Russians  build  tbe  Berlin  wall.  We 
watched  our  friends  be  overthrown  in  Libya — 
and  got  ourselves  thrown  out.  An  American 
general  damned  near  got  hung  for  putting 
U.S.  forces  in  Germany  on  full  field  alert 
when  Russian  forces  beaded  west  and  suf- 
focated Czechoslovakia.  We  pressured  Israel 
to  pull  back  to  less  defenseable  positions  on 
her  own  borders,  held  up  the  Phantom  Jets 
she  needed  to  counter  tbe  air  force  Russia 
sent  to  Cairo,  and  then  hedged  for  weeks 
over  who  violated  what  while  Egypt  poured 
arms  into  the  bufler  zone.  We  undermined  an 
old  ally.  Nationalist  China:  all  we  have  to 
show  for  it  so  far — two  Panda  Bears  in  the 
National  Zoo.  Our  foreign  service  specialists 
debated  the  wisdom  of  Presidential  orders 
while  India  creamed  Pakistan. 


'  By  some  intelligence  estimates,  five  hun- 
dred Soviet-made  tanks  spearheaded  tb  -  new 
offensives  in  South  Vietnam. 
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We've  let  our  military  strength  deteriorate 
vis-a-vis  Russia's  to  the  point  where  we  look 
like  a  second-rate  power  with  an  obsolete, 
slirinking  Navy;  a  disappearing  Merchant 
Marine;  an  Air  Porce  which  has  to  retire 
obsolescent  planes  (or  see  them  shot  down  by 
Soviet- made  guns  and  missiles)  faster  than 
we  are  building  them;  and  an  Army  that 
takes  almost  as  many  casualties  in  the  Con- 
gres.sional  budget  arena  as  it  did  on  the 
battlefield  in  Vietnam. 

Not  only  do  our  enemies  get  the  message, 
but  our  allies  will  too.  Around  tbe  world, 
diplomats  are  troubled  by  an  interpretation 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  suggests: 

"The  Communists  help  their  friends  Just 
enough  to  win;  we  help  ours  Just  enough  to 
lose." 

And  we  even  have  Senators  running  for 
President  on  that  platform. 


CONSUMER  SUICIDE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  CRANB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  much  of 
the  current  discussion  about  consumer 
"advocates"  and  consumer  "rights,"  we 
tend  to  forget  that  the  best  consumer 
safeguard  is  not  a  new  law  or  Govern- 
ment agency  but  free  enterprise  itself. 

Under  our  capitalist  system,  the  con- 
sumer votes  with  his  dollars  for  the  kinds 
of  products  he  wishes  to  purchase.  The 
jury  of  American  business  is  not  a  court 
of  law  or  a  legislative  chamber  but  the 
millions  of  free  citizens  who  judge  its 
products  and  services  as  they  choose 
between  them. 

Unfortunately,  many  businessmen 
have  failed  to  respond  to  those  who  urge 
increasing  governmental  intervention 
into  the  economy.  Writing  in  the  May 
1972  Issue  of  the  New  Guard,  Robert 
Bearce  points  out  that — 

There  Is  no  reason  for  industry  to  apologize 
for  profit.  No  reason  to  grovel  before  humani- 
tarian zealots  because  it  bas  not  created 
Utopia  by  1072  nor  rid  man  of  bis  basic  hu- 
man nature.  The  guilt  complex  of  the  entre- 
preneur today  is  tbe  seed  of  surrender  by 
default.  To  tbe  extent  that  industry  and 
business  allow  socialistic  slander  and  false- 
hood to  go  without  hard-hitting  rebuttal, 
to  that  extent  It  will  be  easier  to  clamp 
bureaucratic  stagnation  upon  tbe  free 
market. 

In  this  sense,  the  real  threat  to  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  Is  not  the  busi- 
nessman but  the  so-called  consumer  "ad- 
vocate" who  would  stifle  economic  free- 
dom in  order  to  "protect"  those  whose 
freedom  is  eliminated. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Bearce's  article, 
"Consumer  Suicide:  A  Consumer's  Best 
Friend  Is  Not  Ralph  Nader,"  with  my 
colleagues  and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

Consumer     Suicide — A     Consumer's     Best 

Friend  Is  Not  Ralph  Nader 

(By  Robert  Bearce) 

Writing  in  1850,  at  a  time  when  the  French 
Legislative  Assembly  was  being  seduced  by 
socialistic  rhetoric  and  legislative  cure-alls, 
Frederic  Bastiat  both  admonished  his  con- 
temporaries and  prophesied  for  the  future: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  tbe  tendency  of 
the  human  race   toward   liberty   Is   largely 
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thwsjted,  especially  in  France.  This  is  greatly 
due  to  a  fatal  desire — learned  from  the  teach- 
ings of  antiquity — that  our  writers  on  public 
affairs  have  in  common.  Tbey  desire  to  set 
themselves  above  mankind  in  order  to  ar- 
range, organize,  and  regulate  it  according  to 
their  fancy.  While  society  is  struggling  to- 
ward liberty,  these  famous  men  who  put 
themselves  at  its  bead  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. They  think  only  of  subjecting  man- 
kind to  tbe  philanthropic  tyranny  of  their 
own  social  inventions." ' 

Just  as  Immutable  truths  are  eternal,  so 
is  there  a  continuous  thrust  to  falsehood. 
The  myths  of  socialism  preached  in  Bastiat 's 
day  have  been  refurbished  and  ballyhooed 
before  us  anew.  Since  socialism  is  parasi- 
tical— succeeding  in  practice  only  as  long  as 
it  can  soak  up  previously  accumulated 
wealth — it  finds  acceptance  from  the  masses 
just  to  the  extent  that  it  can  infiltrate  and 
manipulate  some  cause"  or  problem"  cur- 
rently attracting  the  populace's  attention. 

That  "cause"  today  is  consumerism.  Bas- 
tiat would  have  labeled  it  "philanthropic 
tyranny,"  although  we  are  assured  by  the 
modern  custodians  of  society  that  it  has  a 
virtuous  obligation  to  "protect  the  consum- 
er." Bastiat  would  have  reported  that  such 
benevolent  intention  in  behalf  of  bximanity 
were  simply  a  devious  cloak  employed  by 
those  who  "set  themselves  above  mankind  in 
order  to  arrange,  organize,  and  regulate  it 
according  to  their  fancy." 

Consumerism  in  1972  promises  to  be  a  fer- 
tile field  for  legions  of  socialistic-minded 
politicians,  "intellectuals,"  professors,  Jour- 
nalists, et  al.  The  statist-collectivist  mob  has 
muscled  its  way  into  the  free  market,  curl- 
ing its  paternalistic  arms  around  the  sup- 
posedly defenseless  consumer.  Naturally,  if 
the  consumer  requires  protection,  there  must 
be  some  culprit  .  .  .  some  oppressor.  Free 
enterprise — more  specifically  Industry  and 
business — is  that  monstrous  exploiter.  Phos- 
phates, DDT,  and  mercury — all  are  sinister 
poisons  brewed  up  by  tbe  twentieth  century's 
version  of  the  Robber  Barons  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  "common  man." 

Tbe  exploitation  theory  has  antecedents 
before  Marx.  Our  present  pollution-consu- 
merism hysteria  is  typical  demagoguery  used 
by  human  manipuIatcH's  throughout  bistoi^. 
When  capitalism  and  the  free  market  were 
liberating  man  from  material  deprivation 
during  the  early  and  mld-1800s,  tbe  propo- 
nents of  the  regimented  society  mounted  an 
energetic  offensive  against  freedom.  The  mag- 
nified and  imagined  sins  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  were  paraded  before  tbe  world 
with  pious  Infallibility.  The  antlcapltallstlc 
saga  as  related  by  collectivlst  Journalism 
made  bloodcurdling  reading  but  it  was  a  bit 
divorced  from  reality. 

CAPITALISM   EQUALS   PROGRESS 

The  fruits  of  free  trade,  capital  accumula- 
tion, free  market  exchan^,  mass  production, 
and  laissez-faire  economics  as  set  forward  by 
men  like  Jefferson,  Adam  Smith,  and  Bastiat 
steadily  out-distanced  collectivlst  tirades.  It 
was  apparent  to  all  except  the  doctrinaire 
authoritarian  that  capitalism  was  responsible 
fM'  technological  progress,  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  more  i>eople,  and  economic  sta- 
bility ...  all  accomplished  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom.  Socialism  and  government  inter- 
vention, by  contrast,  still  deprived  people  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  starved  them,  subju- 
gated them  to  misery  and  degradation  .  .  . 
all  at  the  expense  of  freedom. 

Thus  defeated  in  their  propaganda  on- 
slaught against  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  free  enterprise,  the  champions  of  social- 
ism bad  to  muster  forces  for  a  new  offensive. 
Obviously,  the  free  market  fed  folks  wbUe 
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•  The  Law  by  Frederic  Bastiat,  page  61-52. 
Translated  by  Dean  Russell  and  published  by 
the  Foundation  for  Economic  Eklucation, 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York.  (1968) 


socialistic  masterplannlng  starved  others.  The 
obvious,  though,  is  lost  in  agile  intellectual 
Juggling  by  the  collectivlst  mentality.  That 
capitalism  and  freedom  were  the  key  to  pro- 
gress was  swept  hastily  imder  the  mat.  Capi- 
talism's new  crime  against  mankind  was  that 
it  duped  the  helpless  consumer  with  innu- 
merable choices,  massive  deceit,  and  personal 
freedom  which  the  consumer  could  not  in- 
telligently handle  in  behalf  of  his  own  wel- 
fare. 

The  latter  part  of  our  twentieth  century 
has  witnessed  an  anti-industry,  "pro"  con- 
sumer binge  that  delights  in  sleuthing  out 
the  human  imperfections  and  fallibilites  re- 
flected in  the  free  market  .  .  .  exaggerating 
these  .  .  .  and  offering  them  as  absolute  Jus- 
tification for  state  control.  Automobiles,  toys, 
and  packaged  foods  are  not  viewed  as  the 
blessings  of  capitalistic  affluence  but  rather 
as  threats  to  life  and  limb. 

This  is  the  mind  intoxicate  with  its  own 
supposed  infallibility.  In  its  hands,  consumer 
protection  becomes  Just  one  more  demagogic 
and  legislative  weapon  for  restructuring  so- 
ciety consistent  with  its  visions  of  man-in- 
troduced millenium.  Many  sincere,  honest 
people  In  the  United  States  have  Justified 
complaints  against  certain  products,  business 
practices,  and  false  claims  by  industry.  Such 
individuals — and  they  are  housewives,  vice- 
presidents  of  corporations,  "ghetto"  resi- 
dents, and  bank  executives — are  the  bonafide 
consumers,  not  tbe  personally-anointed,  third 
party  Interventionists  who  have  twisted  con- 
sumerism into  an  anti-free  enterprise 
bludgeon. 

CONSUMER   HAS  POWER 

The  consumer  bas  tbe  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  make  himself  felt,  both 
through  vocal  indignation  and  pocketbook 
abstention.  When  be  does,  be  can  exert  tre- 
mendous power — power  more  effective  than 
all  of  the  commissions,  laws,  and  legislative 
programs  coerced  through  Congress  by  the 
socialistic  bandwagon.  If  the  consumer  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  free,  to  be  accountable  and 
responsible,  he  will  ultimately  choose  be- 
tween what  he  thinks  is  a  wise  purchase  or 
an  unwise  buy.  Through  personal  trial  and 
error,  the  worthless  product  or  cheap  pur- 
chase Is  cast  aside.  A  new  product  or  shop 
Is  patronized.  Either  the  company  will  pro- 
vide an  Improved  product  or  it  suffers  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Government,  too,  bas  its  Justified  presence 
in  the  consumerism  debate.  Fraud,  malice, 
violence — all  are  means  by  which  the  free 
market  Is  corrupted  by  men  who  view  free- 
dom as  a  one-way  affair  or  as  tbe  means  to 
tbe  "get-rlch-qulck"  throne.  Government 
bas  tbe  duty  to  prosecute  the  abuser  of 
freedom.  Tbe  consumer  activist,  though, 
makes  government  tbe  ultimate  object  of  his 
affection  since  through  Its  "legalized  "  use  of 
force,  all  manner  of  legislative  remedies  are 
concocted  in  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

A  contaminated  can  of  tuna  Is  discovered. 
This  Insidious  mishap  is  followed  by  Jour- 
nalistic tirades  decrying  the  malpractices  of 
capitalism  (not  Just  the  particular  company 
involved  but  the  free  market  itself!)  Politi- 
cians and  anxious  consumer  pow-wows  take 
up  the  chant.  When  the  tear  gas  of  emo- 
tionalism and  sloganeer  drifts  away,  a  new 
law  is  on  the  books  while  the  citizenry  is 
more  suspicious  than  ever  that  business  is 
either  plotting  against  the  consumer  or  de- 
generating Into  unpardonable  inefficiency. 
Multitudes  are  willing  to  abandon  individual 
accountability,  responsibility,  and  free  choice 
for  the  worship  of  a  host  of  new  mini-gods — 
tbe  FDA,  FTC,  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
etc.,  etc. 

This  crusading  spirit  In  behalf  of  "con- 
sumer protection"  Is  infectious,  prompting 
numerous  citizens  groups  to  raise  tbe  "pro- 
tection" standard.  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  reports  that  an  energetic  group 
known  as  Action  for  Children's  Television 
recently  petitioned  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mission  to  eliminate  all  toy  advertising  from 
children's  t.v.  programs.'  ACT  has  also  waved 
the  banner  against  vitamin,  drug,  and  food 
advertisements  directed  at  the  kiddles. 

One  wonders  Just  who  will  inherit  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  children's  t.v.  program- 
ming If  advertising  is  banned.  The  present 
sponsors  .  .  .  the  toy  manufacturers?  Hardly. 
Ah,  but  perhaps  someone  will  propose  the 
only  real  solution — government  sponsorship 
and  subsidy.  At  the  taxpayer's  expense,  of 
course!  The  lobbyists  from  ACT  complain 
that  toy  advertising  fools  the  children  view- 
ers; that  Is,  the  young  cannot  see  through  the 
sophisticated  commercials.  Since  the  children 
don't  usually  have  the  money  to  buy  the  toys 
advertised,  the  tots  are  manipulated  into  co- 
ercing their  weak-lcneed  parents  into  pur- 
chasing the  product. 

STRANGE    VISIONS 

A  nasty  state  of  affairs.  Duped  children 
strongarmlng  their  folks  down  to  the  local 
toy  shop.  ACT'S  conception  of  the  typical 
child-parental  relationship  appears  to  be  that 
of  spineless  adults  being  whipped  into  sub- 
mission by  victimized  youngsters. 

Well-intentioned  as  the  protectionist  spirit 
may  be.  It  both  denies  human  dignity  and 
plays  Into  the  hands  of  the  statist.  The  Indi- 
vidual is  stripped  of  his  human  endowments: 
he  U  "protected'  Into  the  stagnated  existence 
of  a  delicate  plant  that  must  be  constantly 
nourished,  watered,  and  pruned  for  Its  own 
good.  The  individual  Is  warned  that  he  might 
save  his  life  in  an  automobile  accident  if  he 
will  use  a  seat  belt.  Such  an  admonition  fails 
to  bring  about  the  required  response,  so  gov- 
ernment legislates  the  wisdom  of  seat  belts. 
At  the  consumer's  expense.  Six  o\it  of  ten 
consumers  will  remain  unenlightened,  so 
wizards, of  protection  design  a  unique  "Auto- 
Safe"  interlock  safety  belt  that  prevents  the 
Ignition  of  an  avitomobile  motor  until  the  de- 
vice is  first  properly  buckled  around  the 
driver. 

Ingenious  perhaps,  but  at  what  price  must 
the  individual  be  protected  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  inherent  right  to  exercise  in- 
dividual freedom  and  choose  for  himself? 

Two  disheartening  responses  are  reflected 
by  the  current  consumerism  craze.  Most  ob- 
vious is  the  eagerness  of  the  consumer  to 
surrender  his  sovereign  role  in  the  market 
place  and  freely  subjugate  himself  to  the  can- 
cerous inroads  of  paternalism.  The  consumer 
activist  looks  benevolently  down  upon  the 
American  housewife,  automobile  buyer,  and 
shopper  as  some  sort  of  village  half-wit,  the 
victim  of  "free  enterprise  exploitation."  Re- 
grettable, many  Americans  are  falling  for  this 
hokum.  We  have  side-stepped  the  broader  im- 
plication of  Ben  Franklin's  admonition: 
"Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
purchase  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

The  second  discouraging  response  to  "con- 
sumerism" is  private  enterprise's  muted 
lethargy  when  it  Is  confronted  by  the  con- 
sumer activist.  Some  businessmen  are  un- 
doubtedly confused  and  unprepared  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  subtle  tech- 
niques of  the  proponent  of  regimentation. 
Other  men  in  industry,  though,  have  actually 
succumbed  to  a  bad  case  of  bootlicking  as 
they  kneel  before  the  champions  of  state  in- 
tervention. Deep  groans  of  repentance  are 
heard  as  atonement  is  sought  through  vows 
that  business  and  Industry  will  knuckle  un- 
der to  fulfill  their  roles  of  "social  conscious- 
ness and  responsibility." 

MARKET    ESSENTIAL    FOB    ALL 

Business  does  not  have  to  appear  before 
the   supreme  court   of  socialistic   Judiciary. 


'The  New  York  Times  News  Service,  pub- 
lished by  The  Houaton  Chronicle.  Vol.  71 
it  6*.  Thursday,  December  16,  1971. 
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FVee  enterprise  is  already  on  trial  .  .  .  every 
day  of  Its  life.  Its  Jury  In  the  United  States 
Is  the  millions  of  free,  competent  citizens 
who  Judge  its  products  and  services.  Many 
companies  can't  cut  the  mustard.  They  don't 
pass  Judgment  In  the  eyes  and  pocketbooks 
of  the  consumer.  Their  fate  is  extinction — 
at  the  hands  of  the  free  consumer  making 
his  choice  for  himself  and  not  by  the  benev- 
olent  hand   of   the   regimental    bureaucrat. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Industry  to  apologize 
for  profit.  No  reason  to  grovel  before  human- 
itarian zealots  because  It  has  not  created 
Utopia  by  1972  nor  rid  man  of  his  basic  hu- 
man nature.  The  guilt  complex  of  the  entre- 
preneur today  is  the  seed  of  surrender  by  de- 
fault. To  the  extent  that  Industry  and  busi- 
ness allow  socialistic  slander  and  falsehood 
to  go  without  hard-hitting  rebutta^,  to  that 
extent  it  will  be  easier  to  clamp  bureaucratic 
stagnation  upon  the  free  market. 

Pinal  note  should  be  made  here  that  those 
breeds  of  pro-freedom  elements  known  as 
capitalists,  conservatives,  and  libertarians 
are  often  accused  by  the  supposedly  "en- 
lightened" of  gazing  with  fond  eyes  back 
upon  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days.  The  con- 
servative, so  we  are  to  assume,  is  enamored 
with  the  simplicity  and  blessings  once  en- 
Joyed  by  his  rugged.  Individualistic  fore- 
fathers. Yet,  It  will  be  noted  from  Bastiat's 
sage  observation  that  the  enemy  of  freedom 
was  spreading  his  nonsense  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  Those  "famous  men"  he  men- 
tioned, who  thought  "only  of  subjecting 
mankind  to  the  philanthropic  tyranny  of 
their  own  social  Inventions,"  were  not  only 
men  with  the  spirit  of  the  17th  and  18th 
century,  they  are  the  same  men  with  the 
"progressive"  spirit  today.  Men  who  wish  to 
regulate  and  manipulate. 

SOCIALIST    REACTIONARIES 

Thus  we  see  the  social  reformer  today 
hungering  for  bygone  days  when  life  was 
simple.  No  polluted  rivers.  Clean,  untainted 
air.  No  burdensome  choices  at  the  super- 
market .  .  .  Just  cornbread  and  squash.  No 
deceit  on  the  part  of  shoe  manufacturers. 
Everyone  trods  barefoot.  These  are  exagger- 
ations, of  course,  but  they  do  point  to  a 
visionary  mentality.  Polluted  rivers  become 
an  unpardonable  sin  against  mankind  be- 
cause romantic  eyes  dream  of  days  when 
Indians  paddled  their  canoes  and  fished  for 
perch  in  crystal  clear  rivers. 

Too  many  Individuals,  though,  who  are 
obsessed  with  "protecting  the  consumer"  fall 
to  place  life  in  the  twentieth  century  In 
perspective.  Those  nasty  factories  now  hug- 
ging the  river  banks  represent  more  than 
ooze  draining  into  the  perch's  habitat  and 
smoke  belching  into  the  atmosphere;  they 
represent  a  standard  of  living  that  allows 
a  man  and  his  family  to  live  In  security, 
dignity  and  a  measure  of  affluence. 

Americans — yes.  even  conservatives,  would 
like  to  see  all  lakes  and  streams  in  a  pure, 
clean  state,  but  is  that  deprivation  too  high 
a  price  for  the  life  we  enjoy  contrasted  to 
the  human  degradation  of  past  ages  or  the 
drab,  oppressive  life  of  socialist  states?  The 
authoritarian  regimes  of  the  world  also  have 
their  polluted  streams,  their  tainted  tuna, 
their  product  defects — that  Is,  those  social- 
ized countries  where  enough  industry  exists 
to  make  consumer  products  a  problem. 

Again,  the  threat  of  consumerism  is  not 
the  legitimate  complaints  voiced  by  the 
consumer,  nor  the  necessary  governmental 
prosecution  to  protect  free  men  working  and 
choosing  freely  in  a  free  society.  The  vice 
lies  within  its  manipulation  by  the  collec- 
tivist-minded  .  .  .  business's  failure  to 
oounter-attack  .  .  .  and  the  Individual  con- 
sumer's willingness  to  surrender  Individual 
freedom  for  paternal  regimentation. 
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HOPE  FOR  UNITY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Minister  Consul  General  of 
Ireland  in  New  York,  Mr.  Kevin  Rush, 
addressed  the  Greenwich,  Conn.  Di- 
vision of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians and  he  had  some  hopeful  words 
about  what,  to  date,  has  been  the  dis- 
couraging situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Greenwich  Time  covered  Mr. 
Rush'.",  address  and  I  would  like  to  share 
that  account  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time: 

Irish  Republic  OmciAL  Offers  Hope  for 
Unity 
"This  is  an  important  time  for  Ireland,  a 
difficult  time  for  Ireland,  an  historic  time 
for  Ireland,"  according  to  Kevin  Rush,  Minis- 
ter Consul  General  of  Ireland  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Rush  was  the  featured  speaker  yes- 
terday at  the  annual  Communion  Breakfast 
of  the  Greenwich  Society,  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  held  at  the  Penthouse  Restau- 
rant. The  year  1972,  he  said,  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  unified  Ireland  which  will 
be  a  part  of  a  united  Europe. 

The  road  will  be  a  hard  one,  he  said.  As 
an  analogy  he  traced  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Two  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  a  religious  war  In  this  country  he  said. 
Protestants  in  Virginia  were  fighting  Catho- 
lics in  Maryland. 

Although  he  did  not  mention  future 
fighting  m  Ireland.  Mr.  Rush  pointed  out  the 
United  States  had  endured  Its  CivU  War 
before  tjie  states  finally  "got  together." 
There  still  are  problems  facing  the  United 
States,    he   said. 

So  far  as  the  present  situation  In  Ireland 
Is  concerned,  Mr.  Rush  said  Americans  get 
a  distorted  picture  of  what  Is  going  on. 

"Don't  believe  all  you  see  In  the  papers," 
he  told  the  160  members  present.  "That  Is 
not  the  whole  story.  It  is  mostly  headlines, 
sensations  compressed  Into  a  few  words." 

Similarly,  he  said,  the  Irish  do  not  get  a 
true  picture  of  life  in  America  from  news- 
papers in  their  country. 

The  differences  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
settled  Mr.  Rush  said  In  his  brief  talk.  Al- 
ready forces  are  at  work  building  a  new  Ire- 
land "but  it  will  take  time,"  he  emphasized. 
"All   great  achievements  take   time." 

"The  year  1972  marks  the  beginnings  of 
Ireland's  entry  Into  a  united  Europe,"  Mr. 
Rush  said. 

"Have  faith  in  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
their  elected  leaders,"  he  said.  "They  have 
to  go  forward  with  confidence,  dedication 
and  belief. 

John  White  served  as  toastmaster  at  the 
breakfast  where  greetings  were  extended 
by  Michael  Conlon,  president  of  the  Green- 
wich Hilbernian  Assn.,  and  First  Selectman 
William  B.  Lewis.  Awards  were  presented  to 
three  students,  Barbara  Brennan  and  Walter 
Jura  of  St.  Mary  High  School,  and  Margaret 
Boler  of  Catholic  Middle  School. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  breakfast  were  George 
Pitney  and  Miss  Mary  Treanor.  Present  also 
was  Mrs.  Edith  DufT,  Connecticut  president 
of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians. 
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TWO  MATTERS  OP  CONCERN  TO 
MORE  THAN  JUST  THE  JEWISH 
PEOPLE 


U.N.  WORLD  COURT  COMES  UNDER 
FIRE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  yesterday  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  a  very  moving 
tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  New  England  salute  to 
Israel  parade  which  was  such  a  great 
success  and  attracted  so  many  thousands 
in  downtown  Boston  yesterday.  Gratify- 
ing as  it  was  to  pay  tribute  with  so  many 
of  my  good  friends,  especially  the  chair- 
man of  the  parade,  the  Honorable  Sum- 
ner Kaplan,  to  the  great  State  of  Israel, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  an- 
other area  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
Jewish  people  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Middle  East  but  rather  with  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia  to- 
day. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  prime  topics  of  discussion 
when  and  if  the  President  visits  Russia 
later  this  month.  The  treatment  of 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  Russia 
today  goes  beyond  ethnic  and  religious 
boundaries  and  has  captured  the  gen- 
uine concern  and  triggered  a  real  revul- 
sion among  members  of  all  faiths  In  all 
comers  of  the  globe.  Whether  it  comes 
as  an  example  of  ecumenical  spirit  or  just 
down-to-earth  human  decency,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  recent  edition 
of  the  Boston  Globe  points  out  the  wide- 
spread concern  of  people  of  many  faiths 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  feel  particularly 
proud  of  this  effort,  because  for  many 
years  St.  Angela  Church  in  Mattapan 
was  my  parish  and  its  members  are  well 
known  to  me.  Monsignor  McManus  has 
long  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  Mat- 
tapan-Dorchester  community. 

The  article  follows : 

Catholic   Parish   Petitions   Nixon   fob 
Soviet  Jews 

Parishioners  of  St.  Angela's  Church  in  Mat- 
tapan have  signed  petitions  asking  President 
Nixon  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  mistreatment 
of  Soviet  Jewry  during  his  visit  to  Moscow. 

The  petitions  have  been  enclosed  in  a  Joint 
letter  to  the  President  by  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  J. 
McManus  of  St.  Angela's  Church  and  Simon 
ScheS,  chairman  of  the  New  England  region- 
al board  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nal  B'rltb. 

Msgr.  McManus,  who  reported  that  many 
of  his  parishioners  bad  signed  the  petitions, 
expressed  the  hope  that  other  ptulshes  in 
metropolitan  Boston  would  also  participate 
in  the  petition  eilort. 

Schefl  praised  the  humanitarian  concern 
shown  by  the  i>eople  of  St.  Angela's  and 
lauded  the  "moral  leadership  role  played  by 
Msgr.  McManus." 

In  their  letter,  Msgr.  McManus  and  Scheff 
reaffirmed  their  concern  over  the  denial  of 
religious  freedom  to  Soviet  Jews  and  urged 
the  President  to  make  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  a  top-priority  item. 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  is  an  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  April  15,  1972,  setting 
forth  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  I^.  C.  C. 
Moseley  of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.: 

U.N.   World  Court  Comes   Under   Fire 
(By  C.  C.  Moseley) 

The  Times  published  a  lengthy  article 
(March  12)  on  "An  Idle  Court  in  an  Unruly 
World.''  This  article  was  a  strong  demand 
for  the  United  States  to  accept  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Nations  World  Court,  impres- 
sively named  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  United  States  became  a  party  to  the 
United  Nations  statute  creating*  the  World 
Nations  statute  creating  the  World  Court 
when  the  Senate  ratified  the  UJJ.  Charter 
(Treaty),  but  we  were  not  bound  to  accept 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  until  we  made 
formal  declaration.  In  November,  1945,  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore.)  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion giving  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  our 
accepting  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  July  24,  1946,  unanimously 
approved  the  resolution. 

On  the  Senate  floor.  Sen.  Tom  Connally 
(D-Tex.)  offered  a  six-word  amendment,  to 
wit,  "as  determined  by  the  United  States." 
This  provided  that  the  United  States  would 
not  accept  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  "In  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  United 
States."  This  amendment  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  62-2  on  August  2,  1946. 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Minn.) 
Introduced  a  bill  In  1960  that  was  designed 
to  repeal  the  Connally  Amendment  to  the 
U.N.  Charter,  which  protected  our  country 
from  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court.  It  was  defeated. 

The  World  Court  is  made  up  from  many 
countries  not  loyal  to  the  United  States. 
Without  the  safe  protection  of  the  Connally 
amendment,  the  World  Court  could  decide 
any  issue  is  international  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  Here  are  some  examples, 
there  are  many  more : 

1 — That  our  immigration  laws  are  interna- 
tional, and  immigration  from  all  over  the 
world  should  be  accepted  in  the  United 
States — i>erhaps  by  the  millions. 

2 — That  our  export  and  Import  laws  are 
international,  which  would  leave  our  labor- 
ing people  with  no  protection  against  foreign 
products  made  at  slave-labor  pay. 

3 — That  integration  in  the  United  States 
Is  an  international  problem  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  United  Nations  World  Courts 
Jurisdiction. 

4 — That  religion  is  International  and 
under  the  United  Nations  World  Court's  con- 
trol. 

5 — That  "free  speech  might  imperil  "na- 
tional" security,  and  according  to  the  U.N. 
Statute  would  be  under  the  United  Nations 
World  Court. 

The  socialistic  phony  slogan  "World  Rule 
by  World  Law"  Is  dangerous.  Don't  be  taken 
in  by  this  slick  slogan  which  seeks  to  remove 
the  Connally  amendment  thus  causing  us  to 
lose  our  sovereignty  and  protection  from 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions World  Court.  This  would  destroy  our 


national  independence,  sovereignty  and  give 
the  World  Court  unlimited  Jurisdiction  over 
American  affairs  and  lives — yours  and  mine. 
We  have  Just  had  an  example  of  how  the 
United  Nations  performs  In  the  recent  China- 
Taiwan  vote  where  the  United  States  was  spit 
upon  with  glee.  Let  this  be  a  lesson — beware 
of  the  World  Court! 


THE  BASIC  ISSUE  OF  THE  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  3 
weeks  ago  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  printed 
editorials  on  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. You  would  think  the  Haiphong 
blockade  would  make  earlier  comment 
obsolete.  But  these  two  editorials  seem 
as  appropriate  and  pertinent  today  as  the 
day  they  were  written. 

The  basic  issue  of  the  war  has  not 
changed,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
is  going  to  change.  It  is  the  issue  of  the 
will  and  the  desire  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  people  wish 
to  preserve  the  government  we  have 
given  them,  they  can  do  so.  Their  army 
outnumbers  the  opposition  forces  sev- 
eral times  over.  And  despite  all  the  talk 
about  the  modern  weaponry  the  Rus- 
sians have  given  Hanoi,  the  cost  of  this 
equipment  would  barely  pay  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  equipment  we  have 
given  the  Saigon  army.  If  they  want  to 
preserve  Thieu  or  someone  similar,  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  the  men  and 
the  equipment  to  do  it. 

But  if  they  do  not  want  Thieu  badly 
enough  to  fight  for  him,  there  is  nothing 
more  we  can  do.  Loyalty  and  motivation 
cannot  be  procured  like  a  howitzer  or  a 
truck.  Either  Thieu  has  earned  it  or  he 
has  not. 

Our  Vietnam  effort  is  dying  an  un- 
pleasant death;  we  are  best  advised  to 
cut  our  losses  and  bring  our  troops  and 
prisoners  home.  Bombing  and  blockad- 
ing serve  only  to  prolong  the  death  and 
to  increase  the  cost.  There  is  no  point 
in  it. 

I  insert  the  editorisil  entitled  "Pro- 
longing Vietnam's  Agony,"  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  April  17.  1972,  followed 
by  the  editorial  entitled  "The  Renewed 
Bombing"  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  April  17.  1972: 

Prolonging  Vietnam's  Agont 
The  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  by 
the  United  States  is  wrong.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment to  a  deeper  involvement  in  the  Indo- 
Cblna  war  long  after  the  necessity  for  end- 
ing the  American  commitment  has  become 
evident.  It  is  an  admission  of  the  failure  of 
the  Vletnamization  program  without  an  ac- 
ceptance of  what  that  means. 

We  are  not  impressed  with  the  rationali- 
zation of  the  decision.  If  the  bombing  is  a 
response  to  "military  necessity,"  then  it  can 
buy  little  more  than  time.  If  It  Is  a  "re- 
sponse to"  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam, 
it  becomes  an  act  of  retaliation  which,  at 
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least  In  this  war,  has  achieved  nothing.  If 
all  this  is  to  be  blamed  on  Moscow,  then 
the  American  nation  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  explain  its  role  and  its  leadership  and  its 
initiatives  across  all  Indo-Chinese  frontiers. 

In  two  weeks  of  fighting,  the  South  Viet- 
namese ground  forces  have  been  losing  the 
battles  their  American  advisei-s  expected 
them  to  win.  Times  correspondents  on  the 
scene  have  told  us  that  the  South  Vietna- 
mese, despite  their  modern  arms  and  larger 
numbers,  are  holding  on  only  because  of 
American  air  support.  But  even  that  air  sup- 
port apparently  has  not  been  enough.  In  the 
first  week  of  fighting,  it  comprised  close  sup- 
port tactical  operations.  In  the  second  week 
of  fighting,  B-52  superbombers  were  added 
in  a  region  running  30  miles  into  North 
Vietnam.  As  the  third  week  of  the  new  war 
begins,  the  B-52s  have  been  unleashed  where 
they  never  operated  before,  over  Haiphong. 
North  Vietnam's  chief  port  and  supply  cen- 
ter. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  has  bombed  the  north.  Three  years 
of  bombing  there  did  not  win  the  war.  It 
did  not  even  frustrate  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1968.  The  bombing  was  halted  four  years  ago 
as  part  of  a  package  to  get  peace  talks  under 
way.  Now  Mr.  Nixon  appears  convinced  that 
the  resumption  will  somewhow  not  only  save 
South  Vietnam  on  the  battlefield  but  also 
blast  away  the  Impasse  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

How  strange  it  must  have  seemed  to  Hanoi 
to  receive  from  the  President,  after  the  new 
fighting  had  begun,  a  bid  to  resume  the 
Paris  talks  which  he  himself  had  suspended 
because  he  thought  them  nothing  more  than 
a  filibuster. 

The  bombardment  of  Haiphong,  destruc- 
tion of  its  oil  tanks  farms  and  military  sup- 
ply depots  and  we  know  not  what  else,  may 
slow  or  even  end  this  offensive.  It  may  buy 
time,  in  weeks,  or  months  or  a  year.  But 
there  is  no  shred  of  evidence  that  it  will  buy 
a  bit  less  dependence  by  South  Vietnam  on 
the  United  States,  not  a  hint  that  It  will 
advance  that  dream  of  American  Presidents 
that  Saigon  some  day  can  be  left  safely  as 
a  permanent  bastion  against  Communism. 

Mr.  Nfton  must  be  clear  about  this.  For 
any  ambiguity  leaves  the  United  States  open 
to  the  ugly  charge  that  American  bombers 
are  buying  time  because  of  domestic  political 
considerations,  becaure  it  Just  might  not  be 
convenient  for  some  Americans  to  wind 
down  the  war  all  the  way  until  a  President 
Is  elected  in  November. 

Pentagon  promises  have  rarely  been  con- 
firmed on  the  battlefield  in  this  war.  Victory 
has  been  an  illusion,  unobtainable  for  any- 
one, least  of  all  for  the  Americans.  There  is 
only  one  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do: 
To  get  out.  with  its  ground  forces  as  with  Us 
bombers,  B-52s  over  Haiphong  cannot  buy 
victory.  They  can  only  prolong  the  agony. 

The  Renewed  Bombing 
The  bombing  of  "oil  installations  and  sup- 
ply dumps"  in  the  Hanoi  region  of  North 
Vietnam  does  not  add  substantially  to  the 
horrors  and  brutalities  of  the  war.  It  Is  not 
different  or  worse  in  kind  than  things  done 
by  both  sides  many  times  during  the  war. 
It  is  an  obvious  attempt  at  reprisal  for  a 
major  offensive  into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
"main"  force  army  from  the  North,  In  the 
course  of  which  thousands  of  civilians  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  and  many 
innocents  killed  and  injured. 

It  is  doubtful  that  anything  like  as  much 
human  misery  has  been  caused  by  the  re- 
sumption of  this  bombing  in  the  North  as 
by  the  offensive  in  the  South. 

But,  having  said  this,  it  needs  to  be  noted 
that  the  battle  in  the  South  is  being  fought 
with  men.  equipment  and  supplies  which 
were  moved  Into  the  battle  zone  long  ago. 
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The  battle  can  be  expected  to  last  at  most 
another  three  or  four  weeks.  The  rains  will 
put  an  end  to  such  large  scale  fighting  before 
the  end  of  May.  Hence  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  is  not  going  to  be  infiuenced  by  th« 
material  damage  done  by  the  t>ombing.  No 
gun.  or  bullet  or  gallon  of  fuel  blown  up  in 
the  bombing  could  have  reached  the  front- 
line in  South  Vietnam  before  the  battle  will 
be  decided. 

The  only  kind  of  Influence  the  bombing 
can  have  on  the  fighting  Itself  is  In  terms 
of  its  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  people  on 
the  two  sides.  In  that  respect  it  may  be  a 
plus  for  Hanoi.  The  history  of  bombing  is 
often  improved  morale  among  the  people 
bombed.  Hitler's  bombs  toughened  the  fight- 
ing will  of  the  BritUh  people.  British  bombs 
increased  the  output  of  German  war  fac- 
tories. At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Allied 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey  concluded  that 
strategic,  as  distinct  from  tactical,  bombing 
was  a  highly  Inefficient  and  often  counter- 
productive method  of  waging  war.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  finding  still 
holds  true. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  possible 
value  to  morale  In  Saigon.  There,  the  resort 
to  this  bombing  may  have  value  as  a  token 
of  American  reconunltment  to  the  Saigon 
cause.  President  Nixon  has  risked  a  revival 
of  political  protest  at  home,  and  further 
erosion  of  goodwill  for  the  United  States 
among  friends  and  allies  in  Western  Europe 
to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  Thieu  regime. 

This  renewal  of  the  bombing  Is  not  going 
to  break  the  will  of  North  Vietnam.  It  may 
even  Improve  it.  It  is  probably  not  going  to 
change  the  course  of  the  battle  in  the  South. 
It  may  further  erode  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States  in  those  countries  already 
critical  of  the  American  posture  In  Indo- 
china. 

All  of  which  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for 
t)olstering  the  confidence  of  the  Thieu 
regime. 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  ISRAEL  INDE- 
PE^fDENCE  DAY— MAY  15,  1972 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  May  14  Small  Business  Week 
to  honor  the  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen who  contribute  in  their  daily 
work  to  the  success  of  America's  free 
enterprise  system. 

There  are  presently  8  million  small 
businesses  in  the  country  and  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  in  Alabama.  An  unprece- 
dented 287,000  new  companies  were  in- 
corporated just  last  year.  Nineteen  out 
of  every  20  firms  are  considered  small 
business  and  they  provide  more  than  35 
million  jobs,  and  contribute  more  than 
$370  billion  to  the  gross  national  product. 

Opportunity  is  the  byword  for  small 
business  in  America.  Small,  free,  inde- 
pendent enterprise  is  the  heritage  of  our 
past  and  the  lifeblood  of  our  future.  It 
is  the  corridor  of  progress  and  change 
for  Americans  of  every  nationality  and 
color. 

And  so  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  small  businesses  and  the  small 
businessman  through  the  observance  of 
Small  Business  Week. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  hardly  seems  possible  that  24  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  eventful  day 
when  the  sovereign  State  of  Israel  came 
into  being.  It  was  not  just  the  birth  of 
another  new  nation.  It  was,  rather,  a  ful- 
fillment of  a  centuries-old  dream  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  The  long-hoped- 
for,  long-prayed-for,  and  long-worked- 
for  dream  of  a  Jewish  homeland  became 
a  reality. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  task  of  securing 
the  enactment  of  requisite  legislation  to 
establish  this  new  nation  this  day  is  just 
as  meaningful  as  it  is  to  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  today  call  Israel 
home.  We  too  share  the  great  pride  which 
the  citizens  of  Israel  and  world  Jewry 
have  in  the  miraculous  accomplishments 
which  this  fledgling  nation  has  brought 
to  pass  in  less  than  a  generation's  span 
of  time. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  think- 
ing and  conduct  of  the  patriots  of  Israel 
with  the  American  patriots  at  the  birth 
of  our  own  Nation.  Our  forbears  pro- 
duced a  flag  and  a  vocal  proclamation 
that  admonished  the  world,  "Don't  tread 
on  me."  The  people  of  Israel  remember- 
ing the  centuries  when  Jews  have  been 
forced  to  accept  humiliation,  privation, 
and  suffering  determined  at  long  last 
they  would  not  tolerate  being  pushed 
around.  They  have  proved  their  determi- 
nation in  this  respect  on  the  bargaining 
tables  in  the  Council  of  Nations  and  on 
the  battlefields  in  defense  of  their  bor- 
ders and  their  hard-won  sovereignty. 
They  have  demonstrated  unlimited 
courage  and  boundless  determination  to 
attain  a  recognized  and  respected  pl{^ 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Americans  have  given  generous  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  many  nations  of  the 
world — large  and  small — ^new  find  well 
established.  But  no  outpouring  of  our 
wealth  has  been  more  gratefully  re- 
ceived or  more  effectively  used  than  has 
our  help  to  Israel.  The  transformation 
of  desert  wastes  into  wondrous  fields 
and  gardens  of  rich  productivity;  the 
development  of  manufacturing  and 
trade  that  today  makes  Israel  an  exporter 
as  well  as  an  importer;  and  the  creation 
of  a  strong  and  vibrant  cultural  system 
all  attest  to  the  spirit  and  integrity  of 
the  people  of  Israel  to  put  the  State  and 
its  welfare  above  their  own  personal 
wants  and  needs. 

No  one  who  has  played  a  direct  role 
in  helping  Israel  from  the  days  of  its 
birth  can  fail  to  remember  the  almost 
insurmountable  problems  and  the  great 
number  of  political  and  economic  crises 
to  which  this  infant  nation  was  sub- 
jected. There  were,  indeed,  numerous 
times  in  which  Israel's  leadership  was 
put  to  tests  of  extreme  magnitude  and 
complexity.  These  are  the  times  when  I 
am  grateful  for  the  support  and  back- 
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ing  which  the  American  people  have 
given  to  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  the 
men  and  women  they  installed  as  their 
leaders. 

Israel  faces  today  and  doubtless  will 
face  again,  serious  problems  of  protect- 
ing her  hard-won  attainments.  To  be 
militarily  strong  in  her  defense  she  needs 
our  planes  and  armaments;  to  be  eco- 
nomically viable  she  needs  our  continued 
financial  and  technical  assistance;  and 
to  be  politically  strong  and  independent 
she  needs  our  continued  pledge  of  friend- 
ship and  aCfection. 

Ml  .  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  all  want  to 
join  )ur  fine  Jewish  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  sending  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  the  people  of  Israel  on  this 
their  day  of  independence.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  great  suihieve- 
ments;  we  commend  them  for  their  valor 
and  dedication  to  tte  protection  of  their 
freedom. 

We  thank  them  for  their  friendship 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  our  own  lives 
to  which  they  are  making  such  signifi- 
cant contributions. 


AN  URGENT  PLEA  BY  CYRUS  EATON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
earliest  hours  of  our  involvement  in  In- 
dochina, while  many  people  were  still 
trying  to  square  this  war  with  their  con- 
sciences, one  man  continued  to  remind 
us  that  the  war  was  immoral,  illegal,  and 
unconstitutional.  His  voice  is  stronger 
and  his  tone  more  urgent  today. 

I  speak,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  Eaton,  America's  greatest  cham- 
pion for  world  peace.  If  our  succession 
of  Presidents  had  heeded  his  advice,  we 
would  not  have  activated  mines  off  the 
North  Vietneonese  shoreline  today.  About 
55,000  young  Americans  and  2  million 
AsiEins  would  still  be  around  to  enjoy 
life.  Last  week,  19  more  Americans  would 
not  have  lost  their  lives. 

As  important,  we  would  not  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  showdown  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  is  even  conceivable  that,  if 
someone  had  listened  to  Mr.  Eaton,  we 
might  be  living  today  in  a  cooperative 
commimity  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  of  political  life 
that  President  Nixon  makes  his  moves 
in  terms  of  tomorrow's  history  texts.  His 
brittle  disregard  of  human  life  today,  he 
hopes,  will  be  somehow  justified  in  the 
future. 

Even  a  super  historian  will  not  be  able 
to  redeem  Richard  Nixon. 

Cyrus  Eaton,  who  has  always  lived 
for  the  moment,  is  the  man  who,  when 
history  is  written,  will  be  proven  right. 
He  does  not  waste  his  time  predicting 
the  future;  he  interprets  the  present. 

Mr.  Eaton  presented  such  an  inter- 
pretation in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  printed  in  that  journal  on  May  10, 
1972.  His  letter  was  a  plea  to  academi- 
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cians  and  college  presidents  to  oppose 
the  Southeast  Asian  mistake.  He  urged 
them  to  "help  persuade  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  cut  off  the  funds 
that  permit  the  administration  to  pursue 
an  utterly  immoral  and  inhumane  course 
in  Vietnam  without  public  sanction,  and 
to  subject  the  citizens  of  America  to  a 
crushing  burden  of  taxation  in  a  com- 
pletely lost  cause." 

It  is  an  important  statement — a  nec- 
essary statement.  And  it  is  one  which 
I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the  members 
of  the  academic  community  will  pay 
attention  to. 

Mr.  Eaton's  letter  follows: 

Comments  on  the  War  in  Vietnam 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Ivy  League  Presidents  have  rendered 
a  great  servfte  to  higher  education  in  their 
joint  statement  of  April  19  deploring  renewed 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  its 
civilian  population.  Making  this  forthright 
declaration  obviously  took  tremendous  cour- 
age. 

Conspicuous  among  those  responsible  for 
our  international  policies  since  World  War  II 
have  been  Dean  Acheson,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Dean  Rusk,  William  P.  Rogers  and  Henry 
Kissinger,  educated  at  such  famous  universi- 
ties as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell  and 
Oxford.  The  public  has  urgenUy  needed  the 
Ivy  League  reminder  that  the  policies  of  these 
men  are  discordant  with  the  highest  Intellec- 
tual and  ethical  standards  of  great  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

From  the  outset,  French  and  British  mili- 
tary leaders,  familiar  at  first  hand  with  Asian 
campaigning,  have  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  could  not  possibly  win  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  If  America  persisted  In  pushing 
the  war  there  far  enough.  It  would  find  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public forgetting  their  differences  and  com- 
bining in  a  massive  undertaking  to  throw  lis 
out.  It  is  also  well  known  that  President 
Elsenhower,  with  his  extensive  experience, 
flatly  refused  to  send  American  troops  Into 
Southeast  Asia,  even  though  he  was  con- 
stantly being  pushed  by  some  members  of  bis 
Cabinet  to  get  Into  the  war  In  a  massive  way. 

The  Ivy  League  statement  deserves  to  be 
read  by  every  administrator,  faculty  member 
and  trustee  of  every  college  In  America.  If,  in 
their  own  self-interest,  all  university  and 
college  presidents  would  ^eak  up  In  the 
same  vein,  it  would  also  help  persuade  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  cut  off  the 
funds  that  permit  the  Administration  to  pur- 
sue an  utterly  Immoral  and  Inhumane  course 
In  Vietnam  without  public  sanction,  and  to 
subject  the  citizens  of  America  to  a  crushing 
burden  of  taxation  in  a  completely  lost  cause. 

Ctrus  S.  Eaton. 

Cleveland,  May  2, 1972. 


NATIONAL  PLUMBING  INDUSTRY 
WEEK 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Association  of  Pltmibing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors  is  the  larg- 
est and  oldest  trade  association  in  the 
construction  industry.  The  association 
will  celebrate  April  15  through  22,  1973, 
as  Natiraial  Plumbing  Industry  Week. 

In  celebration  of  Naticnal  Plumbing 
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Industry  Week,  the  association  will  lead 
its  total  industry  of  2  million  men  and 
women  in  special  activities  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  vital  role  that  pliunbing, 
heating,  cooling,  and  piping  play  in  the 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  our 
citizens  in  homes  and  other  buildings. 

Plumbing  and  piping  contractors  are 
the  original  ecologists.  They  have  en- 
gaged in  this  field  for  nearly  a  century. 
They  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  today's  newer 
and  more  sophisticated  measures  to  in- 
sure environmental  control  and  preser- 
vation. 

The  products  and  services  of  this 
industry  also  play  a  vital  part  in  our 
Nation's  economic  strength,  industrial 
productivity,  national  defense,  space  ex- 
ploration, transportation,  food  process- 
ing, and  mineral  development — ^in  fact, 
everything  that  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  movement  of  air,  gas,  water,  and 
other  liquids  through  pipes,  valves,  fit- 
tings, and  fixtures. 

The  oflficers,  directors,  and  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors  represent 
every  city  and  State  of  our  great  Nation. 
They  are  engaged  in  their  own  businesses 
in  the  finest  traditions  of  private  enter- 
.4jrise.  Without  their  products  and  serv- 
ices, civilization  as  we  know  it  today 
would  not  be  possible. 

The  association's  officers  are  Roland 
E.  Carlson,  president,  of  Rockford,  m.: 
Robert  K.  Wark,  first  vice  president,  of 
Houston,  Tex.;  Samuel  Bloom,  second 
vice  president,  of  Miami,  Fla.;  John 
Giolitto,  secretary,  of  Rockford,  Dl.; 
Joseph  Rich,  treasurer,  of  Atlantic* 
City,  N.J.;  and  Lawrence  Mutter, 
executive  director,  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Chairman  of  National  Plumbing  In- 
dustry Week  is  Robert  K.  Wark,  the 
association's  president-elect. 

Mr.  Wark,  by  the  way,  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  Houston  and  a  good 
friend  and  civic  leader.  He  will  begin 
serving  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Plumbing-Heating- 
Cooling  Contractors  in  July. 

Its  15-man  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes PaiU  LaMott  of  Haverhill,  N.H.; 
Leon  Novak  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  William 
Robertshaw  of  West  Orange,  N.J.; 
Harry  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Harold  Cothran,  Sr.  of  AltaVista, 
Va.;  W.  Wesley  Styers  of  Gastonia, 
N.C.;  Howell  Switzer  of  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Donald  Priest  of  Garden  City, 
Mich.;  George  Connelly  of  Chicago, 
111.;  Cecil  Self  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  Joyce 
Anderson  of  Kearney,  Nebr.;  J.  B.  Hav- 
erly  of  Britton,  S.  Dak.;  Merle  Johns  of 
Billings,  Mont.;  John  Armer  of  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  and  Merlin  Geddes  of  Arca- 
dia, Calif. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
service  rendered  to  our  Nation  by  the 
National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors  and  the 
total  plumbing,  heating,  cooling,  and 
piping  industry  of  2  million  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  contract- 
ing, manufacturing,  marketing,  dis- 
tribution, and  installation  of  the  in- 
dustry's products,  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  my  fellow  Members  to  lend  their 
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support  to  a  resolution  which  I  have 
Introduced  today  calhng  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  the  week  of  April  15 
through  April  22,  1973.  as  National 
Plumbing  Industry  Week. 


DEDICATION   EXERCISES   FOR  THE 
i     BIG  SPRING  FISHERY  HATCHERY 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  dedicatory  exercises  for  the  Big 
Spring  Fishery  Hatchery,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  19th  Congressional  District 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Spencer  H.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
made  the  principal  remarks  at  this  dedi- 
cation. It  was  particularly  fitting  that 
Mr.  Smith  should  make  these  remarks, 
because  he  has  had  vast  experience  in 
the  field  of  wildlife  resources,  both  in  the 
laboratorj'  and  the  field.  His  present  gov- 
ernmental position  promises  to  provide 
dynamic  leadership  in  the  advancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  services. 

Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was 
also  on  hand  for  these  dedication  exer- 
cises. He  addressed  those  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Masland  has  been  an  ardent  con- 
servationist over  a  span  of  many  years, 
striving  tirelessly  to  assure  that  the 
bounty  of  natural  resources  that  is  ours 
today  will  be  available  for  America's  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow.  Mr.  Masland  knows 
conservation  because  he  has  lived  it. 

Because  both  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr. 
Maslands  remarics  carry  meaningful 
messages  and  touch  on  some  highly  signi- 
ficant conservation  aspects,  I  introduce 
these  remarks  to  the  Concressional  Rec- 
ord and  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  op  Spencer  H.  Smfth 

In  these  days  of  mass  production,  from 
Chryslers  to  chickens  and  from  photos  to 
phosphates,  it's  a  real  social  question  about 
the  needs  and  values  of  items  mass-produced 
around  the  world.  Machines  turn  widgets  out 
in  enormous  quantities,  requiring  an  equally 
enormous  selling  effort  to  get  us  to  buy  them. 

But  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  there's  no 
turn-un  campaign  needed  to  sell  fish  and 
fishing,  even  though  we  are  moving  into  mass 
production  of  these,  too.  In  economic  terms, 
we  have  a  seller's  market  ...  a  growing 
surge  of  buyers.  I  tend  to  think  of  our  pis- 
catorial products  in  esthetic  terms  rather 
than  commercial,  but  let's  not  play  down  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

For  sport  fishing  is  a  multibillion  dollar 
business  in  this  country,  with  more  than  33 
million  U.S.  citizens  identified  as  fishermen 
in  the  1970  census  samping  of  our  population. 
Those  anglers  spent  nearly  $5  billion  that 
year  pursuing  our  finny  friends.  And  even  if 
we  take  away  the  money  spent  on  saltwater 
angling,  we  find  the  freshwater  fishermen 
spent  three  billion.  750  million  dollars.  As  an 
ironic  side  angle:  of  this  huge  expenditure, 
only  about  $100  million  went  for  licenses 
across  the  Nation.  The  rest,  about  97  percent 
of  all  money  spent  for  angling,  went  for  bait, 
rods,  reels,  travel,  lodging,  guides,  boats,  ac- 
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ce.ss  costs  and  other  items  connected  with 
goiu'  flshln". 

According  to  the  1970  survey,  there  were  8 
million  more  anglers  in  the  U.S.  that  year 
than  there  were  in  1965.  Further,  it  appears 
that  it  cost  considerably  more  to  float  a  fly 
or  loop  a  lure  than  it  did  in  1965.  not  only 
because  there  were  so  many  more  people  prac- 
ticing the  gentle  art,  but  also  because  that 
practitioner  had  to  travel  fiurther  and  stay 
out  longer.  It  appears  likely  that  expand- 
ing metropolis  is  devouring  the  close-in  flsli- 
ing,  by  building  around  the  water  and  by 
polluting  it,  so  we  have  to  travel  further, 
stay  longer,  spend  more  even  if  inflation 
weren't  adding  to  the  total. 

So  it  isn't  out  of  line  to  suggest  that  sport 
fishing  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  our 
financial  structure,  a  larger  industry — to  mis- 
use the  word  a  bit — than  many  that  are  writ- 
ten about  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  .  .  .  and 
the  Journal  reporters  also  write  about  sport 
fishing. 

But  more  ImpKirtant.  In  my  view.  Is  the 
need  of  people,  the  value  of  fishing  to  the  in- 
dividual soul  and  body.  For  in  this  society  of 
dramatic  changes  and  uncertain  stresses,  ten- 
sion is  a  heart-and-gut  problem  to  every  hu- 
man being  living  in  these  United  St^ates. 

Among  other  values,  fishing  provides  a  les- 
son in  humility.  The  busy  man  or  woman, 
centered  on  a  desk  and  office  and  profession, 
who  can  somehow  sandwich  an  angling  after- 
noon In  the  busy  schedule,  learns  something: 
The  world  keeps  on  turning.  Somehow,  hu- 
manity has  gone  on  eating,  sleeping,  fighting 
and  loving  even  though  our  executive  hero 
wasn't  providing  his  or  her  important  input. 

Apart  from  either  economics  or  humility, 
there  is  simple  Joy  in  one's  own  self.  Admit- 
tedly, the  Gentle  Art  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  golf:  we  only  remember  the  good 
shots  and  forget  the  frustrations.  But  fishing 
has  to  do  with  the  Pour  Ages  of  Mankind: 
child,  youth,  middle-age  or  senior  citizen  can 
compete  without  struggle,  gain  satisfaction 
and  ecstacy.  and  above  all  have  the  memory 
that  Is  a  solace  in  the  dark  hours  of  those 
long  nights  we  all  experience. 

I  remember  when  my  son.  at  about  five 
years  of  age.  caught  his  first  fish  ...  a  scrub- 
by little  thing,  perhaps,  but  the  hair  stood 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  when  that  mite 
of  scaled  wiggle  was  on  our  stringer  there 
was  a  grin  on  his  face — and  the  grin  stayed 
there  all  that  day. 

This  spring.  24  years  later,  I  took  my  son 
on  his  first  trip  for  striped  bass;  when  he 
caught  his  first  one,  it  was  far  from 
scrubby — but  the  hair  stood  on  his  neck 
again,  and  I  saw  that  smile  come  back  from 
a  quarter-century  of  time. 

A  year  ago  I  fished  in  Texas  with  my  80- 
year-old  father.  That  is.  he  was  80  as  he 
stooped  over  his  rod — but  when  the  fish 
struck,  those  years  sloughed  off.  He  was  young 
again.  And  at  such  times  I  am  young  again. 

Let  me  reluctantly  leave  the  emotioiuU 
aspects  of  sunlight,  water,  rod  and  fish  to 
say  that  despite  the  masculine  example  I 
have  just  used,  angling  is  not  a  manly  sport 
but  a  human  pleasure.  More  than  one  woman 
in  ten  in  this  country  went  fishing  during 
1970,  which  explains  why  angler  is  more  de- 
scriptive than  fisherman. 

But  we  are  here  today  to  dedicate  a  hatch- 
ery, not  to  let  me  run  a  seminar  In  fishing 
philosophy.  And  this  is  quite  a  hatchery: 
the  newest  and  technologically  most  sophisti- 
cated plant  for  trout  propagation  I  have 
ever  reviewed  in  an  adult  lifehood  of  aquatic 
biology. 

But  Big  Spring  Hatchery  is  more  than  sci- 
entific method  for  high-density  fish  propa- 
gation. It  win  produce  nearly  a  quarter-mil- 
lion pounds  of  rainbows  and  brook  trout  each 
year,  to  permit  the  stocking  of  750,000  catch- 
able  size  fishes  annually:  it  is  certainly  sani- 
tary, designed  to  prevent  pollution,  and  it 
will    utilize    all    the    newer    techniques    for 
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breeding  fish  of  fighting  quality  and  superior 
health.  Mechanically,  this  Is  a  marvelous 
hatchery.  But  it  is  something  more;  It  Is  an- 
other proof  that  we  do  not  live  by  bread 
alone — not  by  piscatorial  specimens  alone, 
either. 

Por  if  it  Is  not  more,  why  did  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  vote  to  finance  It  .  .  .  vote 
not  as  fishermen  but  as  citizens?  If  the  only 
value  is  to  flycasters,  why  should  taxpayers 
foot  the  bill?  How  many  of  you  at  this  dedica- 
tion are  interested  only  in  statistics  of  output 
of  per-pound  cost? 

Of  course,  any  hatchery  has  to  do  v.-ith 
put-and-take  fishing,  even  If  we  don't  like 
to  admit  it.  and  even  If  there's  a  long-tlmi 
gap  between  the  putting  and  the  taking. 

But  Ralph  Abele.  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  has  in- 
herited a  tradition  of  intelligent  fisheries 
management  in  a  heavily  populated  State. 
My  own  Bureau  has  been  of  some  help  here, 
with  our  Lamar  National  Fish  Hatchery  part 
of  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  of  stocking  and 
harvesting.  I  wish  we  could  be  more  help  by 
producing  more  fishes  at  Lamar,  but  it's  good 
to  know  we  have  done  what  we  can  in  a 
cooperative  program  among  colleagues. 

Fishing  lends  itself  to  metropolltanism,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  people  can  fish  on  10  acres  of 
water  In  a  season,  so  long  as  that  water  Is 
clean.  How  many  can  hunt  on  10  acres  of 
land? 

So  while  us  old  purists  dream  of  wild 
streams  and  coursing  trout,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  wlldness  Is  receding  and  dis- 
tance Is  expensive.  But  with  hatcheries  like 
this,  with  sound  management  and  imagin- 
ative operations,  a  great  deal  of  angling  still 
can  be  provided  in  heavily  populated  areas. 
I  recall  that  your  Commission  has  done  some 
Interesting  experimentation  with  inner-city 
fishing,  even. 

So  Big  Spring  Hatchery  will  pay  a  major 
role  In  bringing  angling  to  many  people, 
where  natural  reproduction  simply  would 
not  provide  enough  fishing.  I  further  ap- 
plaud your  plan  to  protect  native  wild  brook 
trout  in  a  3,300-foot  stretch  of  this  stream. 
Closed  stretches  of  stream,  no-kill  angling, 
barbless  hooks  .  .  .  these  factors  that  some  of 
us  used  to  dismiss  as  fun  and  games  .  .  .  are 
coming  to  look  more  important  to  fishing 
recreation  as  our  base  of  wild  land  steadily 
diminishes. 

Pennsylvania  had  812.000  licensed  fisher- 
men last  fiscal  year,  along  with  many  thou- 
sands of  unlicensed  youngsters,  though  you 
have  few  large  Impoundments,  little  front- 
age on  Lake  Erie — and  some  water  pollution 
problems  that  would  stagger  an  intellectual 
carp.  Yet  your  Commission  has  served  these 
anglers  well,  and  kept  the  name  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  top  rank  of  fisheries  manage- 
ment. And  you  seem  to  have  taken  the  non- 
fishing  citizenry  along  with  you,  else  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  would 
not  have  put  Its  money  Into  such  a  hatchery. 
So  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  offers 
official  congratulations  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania. 

And  I  offer  personal  congratulations  to 
Ralph  Abele.  his  staff  and  everyone  at  this 
dedication  of  Big  Spring  Hatchery  .  .  .  not 
Just  for  developing  a  new  hatchery  or  new 
methods  of  stocking  nor  even  on  pollution 
solutions,  but  mostly  for  your  stress  on  that 
great  balm  for  social  stress  called  the  Gen- 
tle Art  of  Angling. 

Remarks  or  Frank  E.  Masland,  Js. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  a  message  which 
fits  this  occasion  so  well.  We  are  pleased  to 
know  that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  shares  our  concern  In  providing  the 
rewards  of  fishing  to  an  Increasing  ntunber 
of  Americans  who  more  and  more  feel  the 
need  for  relaxation — for  getting  away  from 
the  Jungles  of  concrete  and  steel,  from  the 
noise    pollution    of    telephone    bells,    traffic 
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roar,  rock  and  roll  music,  the  bum  of  ma- 
chines and  the  clicking  of  computers  to  seek 
a  few  hours  or  days  of  peace  and  quietness 
along  our  trout  streams — to  admire  In  gen- 
tle solitude  the  majesty  of  a  sunrise  and 
sunset  across  a  lake. 

We  have  long  noted  that  your  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  much 
In  common  with  those  of  tis  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Pish  Commission.  Through 
the  years  we  have  felt  and  experienced  a 
kinship  that  is  unique  in  Federal -State  rel- 
ationships. Since  1962,  these  common  Inter- 
ests have  been  formally  Joined  in  an  agree- 
ment known  here  In  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Cooperative  State-Federal  Trout  Stocking 
Program.  Your  employees  at  the  Lamar  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  In  Clinton  County  have 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  fish 
culturlsts,  biologists  and  waterways  patrol- 
men to  provide  a  ^ort  fishery  In  Pennsyl- 
vania based  on  equal  partnership,  friendship 
and  cooperation.  Your  biologists  have  made 
a  great  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  facts  so  necessary  to  protect 
and  manage  an  important  natural  resource. 
Likewise,  our  division  of  fisheries  has  shared 
an  equal  role  In  the  research  we  must  have 
If  we  are  to  Intelligently  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

To  you,  personally,  we  express  deep  ap- 
preciation for  taking  tUne  from  our  busy 
schedule  to  be  here  today.  I  understand  that 
within  a  few  days,  appropriate  ceremonies 
will  take  place  in  Washington  in  connection 
with  your  confirmation  as  bureau  director. 
On  bebalf  of  my  fellow  commissioners,  our 
executive  director  and  his  staff,  and  all  of 
our  employees,  I  wish  you  every  success  and 
continued  accomplishment  in  what  I  know  Is 
a  comiriex  and  challenging  Job. 

For  one  moment,  to  emulate  Texas  and 
Alaska,  may  I  brag  a  bit.  Pennsylvania,  the 
number  one  Industrial  State,  still  retains  62% 
of  our  land  in  forests.  Two  out  of  three  acres 
are  forested — we  have  over  100,000  acres  more 
of  forest  land  than  any  northeast  State  in- 
cluding Maine.  We  have  over  900  trout 
streams.  Truly,  we  have  proven  wortiiy  of 
our  name — Pennsylvania. 

I  think  It  may  be  said  that  we  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  do  not  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  we  exist  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  means  for  producing 
fish. 

We  do  not  preserve  a  forest  solely  for  the 
sake  of  the  trees,  nm*  coyotes  and  hawks  to 
control  the  rodent  nor  the  spectacular  un- 
gulate to  ptesene  the  species.  We  seek  to 
preserve  the  forest  XhaA  there.  In  God's 
cathedral,  the  Jaded  spirit  of  man  may  be 
re-created  and  find  new  life  and  purpose. 
Enlightened  selfishness  requires  that  we 
ccaiserve  our  natural  resources,  the  habitat 
and  Its  native  Inhabitants  that  the  world 
around  him  will  so  serve  man  that  he  may 
continually  move  toward  the  realization  of 
Ills  ultimate  potential. 

There  is  no  substitute  in  a  boy's  life  for 
the  father  who  goes  into  the  field  with 
his  son  and  a  dog  and  a  gun  or  with  him 
wades  a  trout  stream  on  a  frosty  morning. 
There  Is  no  experience  more  certain  to 
cause  youth  to  turn  to  nature  when  in  need 
of  re-creation  than  the  memory  of  a  camp 
beside  a  lake  and  the  smell  of  breakfast 
bacon.  Its  a  smell  that  won't  rub  out. 

I  think  we  believe,  those  of  us  on  the 
conunission  and  our  dedicated  staff  and  field 
men,  that  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  Is 
not  Just  to  raise  fish  but  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  a  better  way  of  life — and  I'm 
sure  this  is  equally  so  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  presence  here  to- 
day. Return  often.  Bring  your  rod  and  may 
the  trout  be  rising,  whether  they  be  the 
product  of  our  hatcheries  or  the  native  brook 
of  big  spring. 
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WINDOWS  ON  DAY  CARE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  deal 
of  cricitism,  legitimized  by  the  message 
accompanying  the  President's  veto  of  the 
bill  providing  child  development  pro- 
grams, has  been  directed  against  the 
whole  concept  of  community  care  for 
children. 

Mary  Hart,  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
ime  describes  a  recent  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women.  A  book, 
"Windows  on  Day  Care,"  by  Mary  Dub- 
lin Keyserling  reports  the  results  of  this 
survey  of  77  cities.  One  of  the  centers 
cited  in  the  book  is  the  North  Star  Day 
Care  Center  in  my  district.  The  Hart 
story  follows: 
Survey  Makes  Suggestions  foe  Dat-Care 
Centers 
(By  Mary  Hart) 

Custodial  care — that's  what  a  majority  of 
children  under  6,  whose  mothers  work,  are 
getting. 

This  care  can  be  in  the  child's  own  home, 
a  day-care  home  or  a  center  that  is  under- 
staffed or  has  underpaid  directors  and 
helpers. 

Stimulation  and  education  are  lacking  for 
many  of  the  6  million  children  of  working 
mothers.  About  a  third  of  these  children  are 
from  families  in  poverty  or  close  to  the  pov- 
erty line.  If  their  mothers  didn't  work,  the 
families  would  be  on  welfare. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  uncovered  by  a 
survey  done  by  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  (NCJW)  In  77 
cities  in  this  country. 

Members  of  the  council  visited  day-care 
centers,  day-care  homes  and  talked  to 
mothers  In  all  walks  of  life.  The  surveyors 
came  up  with  many  Ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions, which  were  compiled  into  a  book  (re- 
leased last  week)  by  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling, 
"Windows  on  Day  Care." 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  recommenda- 
tion from  the  national  group  is  that  federal 
appropriations  of  at  least  $2  billion  are 
needed  to  expand  and  improve  child  care  by 
1973. 

(A  bin  for  $2.2  billion  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  December.) 

Other  recommendations  Included: 

Comprehensive  developmental  child  day- 
care services  should  be  available  to  all  fam- 
ilies who  wish  their  children  to  benefit  from 
them. 

Day  care  should  be  provided  without 
charge  for  children  In  low  Income  families, 
with  fees  scaled  to  Income  for  others.  Eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  should 
have  priority. 

Survey  participants  found  that  far  too 
many  children  of  working  mothers  were 
grossly  neglected  latch-key  children  on  their 
own. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  most  parents 
who  want  quality  care  for  children  are  not 
eligible  for  care  that  is  subsidized,  and  they 
cannot  afford  unsubsldlzed  quality  care. 

"Developmental  day-care  services  are  ex- 
pensive. They  cost  as  much  as  $2,000  to  $3,000 
a  year  a  child.  Few  families  can  afford  this," 
wrote  Mrs.  Keyserling. 

A  few  mothers  Interviewed  received  free 
care  for  children,  while  fees  for  others  ranged 
from  $2  to  $100  a  week,  with  their  weekly 
outlays  averaging  $15. 

The  councU  recommended  that  Head  SUrt 
programs  should  be  continued  and  expanded. 
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Also  that  day  care  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  "welfare"  service. 

"It  is  needed  by  families  at  all  Income  lev- 
els. All  publicly  assisted  day-care  programs 
should  be  Integrated  racially,  ethnicaUy  and 
with  respect  to  socio-economic  groupings," 
the  council  suggested.  "State  and  local 
matching  funding  requirements  should  be  re- 
duced to  10  percent  and  waived  as  necessary." 

Many  members  of  NCJW  are  Involved  in 
helping  start  centers  In  their  own  commu- 
nities. 

One  cited  in  the  book  is  the  North  Star 
Day  Care  Center  at  1110  22nd  Ave.  N.  in  tbf 
Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church.  The  Minneap- 
olis section  of  the  NCJW  has  provided  fufids 
and  other  support  to  the  center,  which,  the 
book  points  out,  is  unique,  because  Jews  and 
Indians  worked  together  to  develop  a  serv- 
ice to  Indians,  blacks  and  white  children  with 
a  multi-racial  staff  and  board. 

Many  other  organizations  are  Involved  in 
the  center.  This  year  the  center  has  expanded 
its  services  to  extend  day  care  for  16  kinder- 
garten children  at  Hall  School.  The  school 
contributes  the  facilities,  but  the  staff  is 
from  the  North  Ster  Center. 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER  URGES 
NATIONAL  UNITY  FOR  LASTING 
PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  President  Nixon  announced  his  in- 
tention to  interdict  massive  supplies  of 
war  materials  being  used  for  massive  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  editorial  department  of  News- 
day,  a  leading  U.S.  paper,  asked  me  to 
present  a  statement  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  President's  action.  I  thanked 
them  for  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
direct  and  straightforward  statement  on 
the  President's  action. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  people 
will  probably  determine  not  only  the  way 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  ends  but  the 
hopes  of  the  world  for  a  generation  of 
peace. 

The  following  is  the  article  written  by 
me  and  printed  in  Newsday  in  their 
Viewpoints  section,  Friday,  May  12,  1972: 

In  time  of  national  crisis,  the  American 
people  have  always  rallied  to  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  every- 
one to  do  that  now. 

The  interdiction  of  supply  lines  In  North 
Vietnam  will  protect  the  U.S.  forces  remain- 
ing In  South  Vietnam  and  require  the  In- 
vading armies  of  North  Vietnam  to  deescalate 
the  massive  blltzkrleg-type  attacks  they  have 
been  launching  In  the  three  neighboring 
countries  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  mining  of  North  Vietnam  harbors  Is  a 
step  that  can  bring  about  real  negotiations 
for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  a  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  That  Is  what  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  and  what  our  nation  has  a  right 
to  expect. 

The  one  danger  In  such  a  move  is  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  man- 
ner In  which  the  harbor  mining  was  an- 
nounced minimizes  such  a  danger,  but  It  la 
still  real.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
such  a  military  confrontation. 
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A  political  confrontation  Is  also  possible. 
This  would  be  a  loss  of  the  May  22  trip  of 
the  President  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  it  is 
called  off,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  world  would  lose  a  real  chance 
to  make  progress  toward  peace.  But  if  that 
trip  Is  to  mean  anything.  It  will  have  to  be 
based  on  more  than  an  exchange  of  hopeful 
words.  There  must  be  a  respect  for  the  in- 
terests of  each  part.  If  such  a  situation  does 
not  exist,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
it  does. 

Personally.  I  am  heartened  by  the  recent  In- 
terest shown  by  the  United  Nations.  I  wish 
such  Interest  had  started  with  the  massive 
invasion  by  North  Vietnam,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve we  should  seek  help  this  organization 
can  provide  to  get  real  negotiations  started 
toward  an  honorable  and  peaceful  solution. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  entire  situation  Is  the 
storm  before  the  calm.  North  Vietnam  ap- 
parently attacked  to  get  territory  in  South 
Vietnam  and  while  U.S.  forces  were  still  pre- 
sent and  American  Interests  Involved.  It  ap- 
pears they  wanted  to  improve  their  bar- 
gaining position.  Our  own  steps  appear  to  be 
directed  at  obtaining  real  negotiations.  The 
President's  latest  proposal  is  for  a  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  within  four  months  of  a 
cease-fire  and  a  return  of  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

There  is.  In  my  Judgment,  no  political 
advantage  to  anyone  to  be  found  In  this 
national  cri.sis.  But  voices  are  being  raised. 
They  cry  that  the  President  should  take 
stronger  action.  Other  voices  are  crying  out 
to  impeach  the  President.  Some  are  seeking 
partisan  advantage.  But  the  Issue  is  not 
whether  the  President  was  right  or  wrong, 
but  whether  our  nation  will  succeed  or  fall. 

The  President  bears  the  responsibility  for 
his  actions  and  decisions  and  is  answerable 
to  the  people  in  a  few  months  for  the  re- 
sults. Those  who  rush  to  condemn  him  make 
his  position  and  that  of  our  nation  weaker 
and  Increase  the  risks  of  challenge  from  the 
Soviet  Union — and  a  confrontation  between 
us. 

This  Is  a  time  for  our  great  nation  to  re- 
main calm  and  to  pull  together.  In  that  way 
we  will  Increase  the  chances  for  a  lasting 
peace. 


THE  DANGERS  OP  PRICE  CONTROL 


'  HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  inflation  is  one  wMch  concerns  all 
Americans  and  it  is  the  goal  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  stem  the  tide  of  increasing  wages 
and  prices. 

Where  many  differ  is  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  achieving  the  desired  re- 
sult of  a  sound  economy,  one  in  which  the 
dollar  is  able  to  purchase  the  traditional 
dollar's  worth  of  value. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
best  way  to  stop  inflation  is,  in  effect,  to 
ignore  its  causes,  which  include  deficit 
spending  by  Government  and  an  increase 
in  the  money  supply,  also  by  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  While  ignoring  the  causes, 
such  spokesmen  would  treat  the  symp- 
toms ;  namely,  the  increases  in  wages  and 
prices.  They  would,  in  effect,  outlaw  such 
increases  through  compulsory  controls 
enforced  by  Government. 

Discussing  the  dangers  of  price  con- 
trols. Economist  Henry  Hazlitt  writes 
that — 
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The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  wage  and 
price  fixing  is  that  It  is  harmful  at  any  time 
and  under  any  conditions.  It  is  a  giant  step 
toward  a  dictated,  regimented,  and  au- 
thoritarian economy.  It  makes  Impossible 
arrangements  that  both  sides  are  willing  to 
agree  to.  It  sets  aside  contracts  that  have 
already  been  made  In  good  faih. 

The  question  which  is  often  asked 
today  is  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  wage  and  price  controls 
is  "fair"  and  "equitable."  To  such  a  ques- 
tion, Economist  Hazlitt  responds  this 
way: 

There  is  no  right  way  of  doing  it.  There  Is 
no  right  way  of  doing  a  wrong  thing  .  .  . 
Instead  of  talking  of  "fair"  profits,  and  "fair" 
wages,  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  func- 
tional wages,  functional  prices,  and  func- 
tional profits.  Prices  have  work  to  do.  What 
they  do  in  effect  is  to  give  the  necessary  sig- 
nals to  production.  They  direct  production 
Into  the  things  that  eire  most  wanted  .  .  . 
Price-fixing  destroys  the  signals  on  which  this 
ever-changing  balance  depends. 

In  order  to  achieve  its  goal  of  lower 
prices,  the  Government  should  be  pur- 
suing a  policy  far  different  from  the  pol- 
icy of  compulsory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols upon  which  we  have  embarked.  It 
should,  declares  Mr.  Hazlitt,  encourage 
producers,  and  not  place  them  in  a  strait 
jacket.  He  points  out: 

Price  fixing  does  exactly  the  opposite  .  .  . 
We've  seen  that  the  Pay  Board  gave  the  coal 
miners  a  16.8  per  cent  Increase  for  the  first 
year;  then  when  the  first  coal  company  asked 
for  an  increase  In  price,  the  Price  Commis- 
sion allowed  It  only  a  4  per  cent  increase  in 
price  to  meet  that  16  per  cent  Increase  In 
wages  .  .  .  With  this  kind  of  whlpsaw  there 
win  be  a  terrific  squeeze  on  profits.  The  re- 
sult will  be  to  discourage  investment  and 
therefore  to  increase  unemployment.  That 
certainly  wasn't  the  original  objeot  of  the 
price  control  act. 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  article  appears  in  the 
May  1972,  issue  of  Imprimis,  the  journal 
of  the  Center  for  Constructive  Alterna- 
tives at  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
I  wish  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues,  and 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time : 
The  Dancers  op  Price  Controls 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  wage  and 
price  fixing  is  that  it  is  harmful  at  any  time 
and  under  any  conditions.  It  is  a  giant  step 
toward  a  dictated,  regimented,  and  authori- 
tarian economy.  It  makes  Impossible  ar- 
rangements that  both  sides  are  willing  to 
agree  to.  It  sets  aside  contracts  that  have 
already  been  made  in  good  faith.  If  an  em- 
ployer wishes  to  give  a  man  a  raise  in  pay. 
and  the  man  deserves  it,  he  is  nonetheless 
forbidden  to  do  it  under  the  new  regula- 
tions. This  Is  a  grave  abridgment  of  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Price  fixing  and  wage  fixing  do  harm  even 
if  there  Is  no  inflation.  In  a  free  economy 
prices  are  constantly  changing.  They  are 
changing  to  reflect  changes  In  supply  and 
demand,  in  costs,  and  In  a  hundred  other 
conditions.  Some  prices  are  going  up.  other 
prices  are  going  down.  If  an  effort  is  made 
to  freeze  these  prices  and  wages  and  costs 
ex£u:tly  where  they  are.  it  Immediately  dis- 
turbs the  relationship  of  prices  and  compar- 
ative profit  margins  which  decides  what 
things  will  be  made  and  what  quantities 
they  will  be  made  in.  It  upsets  the  process 
by  which  the  free  market  decides  how  thou- 
sands of  different  commodities  and  services 
are  to  be  made  In  the  proportions  in  which 
people  want  them. 

Of  course.  If  we  are  In  a  period  of  Infla- 
tion, price  fixing  does  immensely  more  harm. 
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And  it  Is  never  a  cure  for  Inflation.  What 
causes  inflation  is  an  Increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  money  and  credit.  This  is  always 
brought  on,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  govern- 
mental policy — especially  by  governmental 
deficits  which  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit. 

In  the  last  42  years  there  has  been  a 
deficit  In  the  federal  budget  for  33  years.  In 
1971 — that  Is.  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30  of  this  year,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$23  billion.  This  was  second  only  to  a  deficit 
of  $25  billion  in  1968:  apart  from  that,  it 
was  the  highest  peace-time  deficit  in  our 
history.  We  are  facing  In  the  present  fiscal 
year  an  estimated  deficit  of  $28  billion. 

Now  these  deficits  over  the  years  have 
been  financed  by  the  Issuance  of  paper 
money.  At  the  end  of  1939  demand  bank 
deposits  and  currency  In  the  hands  of  the 
public  totalled  $36  billion;  today  that  figure 
is  $227  billion.  That  is  an  increase  of  530 
per  cent,  in  other  words,  a  six-fold  expan- 
sion of  money.  And  this  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  rise  in  prices  over  that  same  period 
of  195  per  cent.  American  consumer  prices 
have  tripled  in  the  last  32  years.  What  we 
have  today  is  price  fixing  with  monetary 
inflation.  This  must  lead  to  shortages  and  to 
a  profit  squeeze.  And  it  will  tend  to  distort 
and  to  reduce  production. 

Sometimes  people  talk  as  If  It  would  be 
possible  to  have  universal  price  fixing.  That  Is 
to  say,  the  government  would  fix  every  wage, 
every  price,  every  cost.  This  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. While  nobody  knows  how  many 
separate  prices  and  separate  wages  there  are. 
there  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 
there  cannot  be  fewer  than  about  10  million. 
If  you  try  to  fix  10  million  prices,  what 
you  are  trying  to  fix  Is  something  in  the  order 
of  50  trillion  cross-relationships  of  prices. 
This  Is  something  that  no  government  is 
capable  w  determining — not  to  speak  of 
policing.  If  they  could  police  It,  they  would 
have  to  Impose  rationing  and  allocation  of 
individual  goods  in  order  to  keep  prices 
where  they  were  if  they  kept  increasing  the 
money  supply.  And  even  then,  the  whole 
project  would  be  Impossible  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  government  cannot  control 
prices  of  imports.  These  are  out  of  their  con- 
trol. And  they  would  not  know  how  to  pa.s3 
these  Increases  In  Import  prices  through  the 
economy  without  creating  disruptions  and 
distortions. 

Now  on  August  15,  1971  the  President  did 
announce  what  purported  to  be  a  complete 
freeze  of  both  wages  and  prices.  But  this 
freeze  was  purely  rhetorical.  There  was  not 
even  an  attempt  to  police  it.  In  fact,  nobody 
cafi  police  the  actions  and  decisions  of  mil- 
lions of  employers  and  sellers  and  of  80  mil- 
lion workers. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  fix  prices,  or  to  pre- 
tend to  fix  prices,  for  a  period  of  90  days. 
But  the  trouble  with  fLxlng  prices  for  a  per- 
riod  of  only  90  days  is  that  If  you  continue 
to  Increase  the  money  supply — and  if  all  the 
other  factors  are  what  they  were — then  at 
the  end  of  that  period  prices  will  Jump  to 
where  they  would  have  been  anyway.  So  when 
the  administration  recognized  this,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  criticism  that  the  whole  90  days 
price  fixing  was  useless  and  pointless  It  had 
to  extend  the  wage-and-prlce  fixing.  So  we 
are  now  in  Phase  Two. 

Nobody  knows  when  Phase  Two  will  end. 
And  for  a  very  good  reason.  When  we  get 
toward  the  end,  there  will  again  be  fears: 
"As  soon  as  we  stop  this  price  fixing,  prices 
will  Jump,  won't  they?"  So  there's  a  self- 
perpetuating  gimmick  In  so-called  temporary 
price  fixing.  Once  you  hold  prices  down  by 
edict,  you  have  to  keep  holding  them  down 
in  order  to  prove  that  you  are  doing  some 
good. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  supply 
were  kept  down,  prices  would  not  tend  to  rise 
and  the  price  fixing  would  not  be  at  all  neces- 
sary. I'd  like  to  say  here,  of  course,  that  I'm 
simplifying  somewhat  in  talking  about  the 
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effects  of  changes  In  the  money  supply.  There 
is  usually  a  lag  between  increases  in  the  sup- 
ply of  money  and  Increases  in  prices.  This 
may  range  from  6  months  to  a  year.  But 
everything  depends  on  the  special  conditions 
that  exist.  Just  let's  keep  In  mind  that  It's 
changes  In  the  money  supply  that  determine 
changes  in  the  level  of  prices. 

Phase  One  ostensibly  froze  every  price  and 
wage  just  where  it  was.  Phase  Two  ts  sup- 
posed to  be  looser  and  more  flexible.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  allow  for  and  prevent  hardships  to 
individual  producers.  Therefore,  it  turned 
things  over  to  a  board,  or  a  group  of  boards, 
so  they  could  use  their  discretion.  But  dis- 
cretion In  the  hands  of  bureaucrats  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  The  members  of  these  three 
boards  for  price  fixing  and  wage  fixing  are  not 
even  officials  of  the  American  government. 
They  are  ostensibly  private  citizens.  Now  to 
have  private  citizens  telling  everybody  what 
they  can  charge  and  what  they  can  pay  raises 
legal  and  constitutional  questions  of  a  very 
grave  nature. 

The  administration  has  set  up  three  sepa- 
rate boards.  One  is  a  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
which  is  supposed  to  preside  ov«'  the  whole 
arrangement.  Then  there  is  a  Pay  Board 
which  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  wages  and 
salaries.  And  a  Price  Commission  that  is  sup- 
posed to  fix  prices.  What  Is  the  relationship 
between  these  three  bodies?  It's  been  pur- 
posely kept  quite  vague. 

The  Price  Commission  is  composed  ostensi- 
bly only  of  members. of  the  public.  The  Cost 
of  Living  Council  Is  composed  ostensibly  only 
of  members  of  the  public.  The  Pay  Board  is  a 
tripartite  group  of  fifteen  persons,  five  sup- 
posedly representing  labor,  five  employers, 
and  five  public.  Now  union  labor  constitutes 
only  one  quarter  of  the  labor  in  this  country, 
yet  every  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Pay 
Board  is  a  union  leader.  This  is  a  little  lop- 
sided. And  then  Mr.  Meany  made  It  quite 
clear  early  on  that  the  unions  would  feel  free 
to  pay  no  attention  to  any  ruling  tHat  wasn't 
In  their  favor.  That  isn't  going  to  help. 

Then  the  Pay  Booni  can  fix  wages  and  the 
Price  Commission  can  fix  prices.  But  when  the 
Bay  Board  fixes  wages,  it  pays  no  attention  to 
prices  because  they  aren't  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Prices  are  in  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  Price 
Commission.  But  costs  have  already  been  set 
by  the  Pay  Board.  So  if  the  Price  Commission 
doesn't  follow  along  submissively  and  en- 
dorse all  the  decisions  of  the  Pay  Board  by 
allowing  these  Increased  costs  to  pass 
throtigb,  or  if  It  tries  not  to  let  them  pass 
tbroxigb,  then  It  is  going  to  create  great  dis- 
ruptions In  the  econocny. 

As  a  result  of  having  two  bodies  governing 
wages  and  prices  respectively,  we  have  two 
formulas:  one  formula  governing  wages  and 
another  formula  governing  prices.  Wages  are 
to  be  allowed  to  go  up  5.5  per  cent,  but  prices 
are  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  only  2.5  per  cent. 

Let's  look  at  this  2.5  per  cent  for  a  mo- 
ment. It's  a  completely  arbitrary  figure  taken 
out  oi  the  air.  If  we  want  to  control  prices, 
why  not  just  control  prices — fix  them  just 
where  they  are?  What  Is  the  point  of  allow- 
ing an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent?  If  we  fear  It 
wovild  do  barm  not  to  allow  price  increases  of 
2.5  per  cent,  why  doesnt  it  do  harm  to  allow 
Increases  of  only  2.5  per  cent? 

But  why  is  the  wag«  increase  figure  set  at 
three  percentage  points  above  the  price  fig- 
ure? Why  is  the  allowable  wage  rise  set  at  5.5 
per  cent,  and  the  allowable  price  rise  at  only 
2.5  per  cent? 

The  rationale  for  this  has  grown  up  over 
the  years.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
long  been  making  estimates  of  the  "man- 
hour  productivity"  in  the  country.  These 
estimates  have  shown  an  average  Increcise  of 
about  3.2  per  cent  a  year  over  the  period  since 
World  War  n.  The  Bureau  now  estimates  that 
for  the  1970's  this  Increase  In  productivity 
will  average  3  per  cent  a  year. 

This  man-hour  productivity,  or  production 
per  man-hour.  Is  not  only  a  dubious  average, 
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but  an  average  of  an  average.  For  example, 
it's  an  average  of  the  average  of  man-hour- 
productlvlty  rises  over  a  series  of  years.  But 
this  Includes  one  year  in  which  the  rise  was 
calculated  to  average  4.6  per  cent  and  an- 
other year  in  wlilch  it  didn't  rise  at  all.  Then 
again,  this  figure  lun^s  together  thirty-two 
different  industries — or  rather  It  lumps  all 
industries  together;  but  if  you  break  this 
down  into  thirty-two  industries,  you  find  a 
very  wide  disparity  from  Industry  to  Indus- 
try. For  example,  the  estimated  Increase  In 
man-hour-productivity  in  footwear  has  aver- 
aged only  1  per  cent  a  year;  but  in  petroleum 
pipelines,  it  has  averaged  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Of  course,  if  you  break  this  figure  down  fur- 
ther to  show  differences  between  Individual 
firms,  the  discrepancy  is  far  wider  still. 

And  whatever  validity  the  overall  3.2  per 
cent  man-hour-productivity  figure  may  once 
have  had,  it  doesn't  exist  any  longer.  Prom 
1965  to  1970,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics" 
own  figures  show  that  the  average  increase 
in  man  hour  productivity  was  only  1.8  per 
cent.  In  1970,  it  was  less  than  1  per  cent.  And 
a  recent  study  published  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  St.  Louis  points  out  that  the 
Increase  from  1965  to  1970  was  only  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  for  all  private  business. 
The  author  of  that  made  his  calculations 
on  a  slightly  different  basis  than  does  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  But  this  shows 
how  tricky  and  undependable  all  these  sta- 
tistics are.  'Vet  this  3  per  cent  "annual  in- 
crease" figure  has  been  kept.  It  is  constantly 
repeated  in  newspaper  editorials.  It  has  be- 
come a  sanctified  figure  in  Washington.  It 
is  an  article  of  faith  that  labor  productivity 
goes  up  3  per  cent  a  year  regardless  of  what 
happens. 

There  are  two  main  myths  about  this  so- 
called  man-hour-productivity.  One  is  that  it 
is  labcn-  productivity;  the  other  is  that  it  oc- 
curs automatically.  We  would  get  a  much 
better  idea  of  what  we  were  talking  about, 
if  Instead  of  speaking  of  man-hour-produc- 
tivity we  talked  of  man-machine-hour-pro- 
ductivlty  or  labor-capltal-productivlty.  This 
Increase  in  productivity  doesn't  occur  be- 
cause workers  work  3  per  cent  harder  every 
year  or  3  per  cent  better  every  year.  It  In- 
creases only  because  capital  investment  is 
increasing.  It  is  this  capital  investment  that 
increases  the  productivity.  If  a  man,  for  ex- 
ample, can  mow  a  half  an  acre  of  lawn  in  an 
hour  with  a  hand  mower,  and  his  employer 
then  gets  him  a  power  mower  and  he  can 
now  mow  an  acre  In  an  hour;  and  then  if  his 
employer  gets  him  a  still  bigger  power  mow- 
er and  be  can  now  mow  two  acres  in  an 
hour,  then  productivity  has  gone  up  four- 
fold. Suppose  he  then  came  around  and 
asked  for  a  four-fold  Increase  In  pay  per 
hour?  Well,  first  of  all,  the  employer  who 
bought  the  machine,  if  he  had  known  in  ad- 
vance that  his  employee  was  going  to  de- 
mand this,  wouldn't  have  bought  the  ma- 
chine In  the  first  place. 

This  Is  what  is  overiooked.  New  Invest- 
ment goes  on  in  industry.  Increasing  man- 
hour-productivity,  first  only  if  there  has 
been  enough  profit  In  the  past  to  yield  the 
added  capital  to  make  that  Investment,  and 
second,  only  if  the  outlook  for  future  profits, 
few  future  return  on  new  investment,  re- 
mains sufficiently  attractive.  But  if  labor 
gets  the  whole  gain  from  every  increase  in 
productivity,  and  nothing  is  left  for  capital, 
then  Investment  will  step,  and  productivity 
Increases  will  stop.  This  Is  a  point  which 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

But  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  spending 
so  much  time  examining  these  formulas  for 
an  allowable  5.5  per  cent  Increase  per  year 
for  labor  and  2.5  per  cent  for  prices,  because 
no  sooner  were  these  formulas  framed  then 
they  were  violated.  The  Pay  Board  announced 
this  5.5  per  cent  figure  on  November  8.  On 
November  19.  only  11  days  later.  It  ratified  a 
wage  increase  In  the  coal  Industry  that  came 
to  16.8  per  cent  in  the  first  year.  This  is  more 
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than  triple  what  It  said  it  would  allow.  Then 
on  December  9,  it  awarded  the  railway  signal 
men  a  46  per  cent  Increase  over  forty  two 
months.  That's  at  an  annual  rate  of  13  per 
cent  over  a  period  of  3.5  years.  Such  flagrant 
examples  are  numerous. 

Now  let's  turn  to  prices.  American  Motors 
was  granted  a  2.5  per  cent  Increase  in  its 
prices.  General  Motors  was  granted  a  2.5  per 
cent  Increase  in  prices.  Then  Ford  Motors 
was  granted  a  2.9  per  cent  increase  in  prices. 
And  then  Chrysler  was  granted  a  4.5  per  cent 
increase  in  prices.  What  has  become  of 
equality  of  treatment  for  all?  And  what  Is 
achieved  by  this  kind  of  hocus-pocus?  After 
Chrysler  was  permitted  a  4.5  per  cent  In- 
crease, it  turned  around  and  said,  "We  are 
only  going  to  Increase  prices  3  per  cent." 
Why?  Because  competition  compelled  them 
to  limit  their  price  increase  to  that  figure. 

Of  course;  it's  competition  that  holds  down 
prices — not  government  ukase.  And  it's  com- 
petition that  we  should  continue  to  depend 
on.  Competition  exists  In  this  country  for  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  commodities  and 
services  that  we  daily  use.  And  that  competi- 
tion is  no  keener  anywhere  than  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Rival  cars  will  sell  within  a 
dollar  of  each  other  In  the  same  district. 
The  automobile  companies  produce  alto- 
gether about  380  different  models — the 
American  automobile  companies  alone,  not 
counting  foreign  imports.  That  sounds  like 
a  big  figure,  but  if  you  stop  to  think  that 
there  are  about  ten  different  types  of 
Chevrolets,  ten  different  t3rpes  of  Pontlacs, 
and  so  on,  even  within  the  General  Motors 
Company,  you  can  see  how  that  gets  to  a  very 
high  total.  Each  one  of  these  companies  has 
to  price  its  cars  low  enough  to  meet  the  com- 
petition and  to  maximize  its  own  sales.  No- 
body Is  compelled  to  buy  one  make  of  car 
rather  than  another.  Nobody  Is  even  com- 
pelled to  buy  a  new  car  rather  than  a  second - 
band  car.  Most  of  us  can  postpone  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  car  indefinitely.  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  situation  that  business  daily 
faces.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  competition  that 
constantly  keeps  down  prices  to  a  minimum 
in  relation  to  the  general  economic  situation. 

What  the  government  ought  to  be  doing 
to  get  prices  low  Is  to  free  and  encourage 
the  producers — not  to  put  them  in  a  strait 
Jacket.  But  price  fixing  does  exactly  the  op- 
posite. And  it's  doing  exactly  the  opposite 
now.  We've  seen  that  the  Pay  Board  gave  the 
coal  miners  a  16.8  per  cent  increase  for  the  • 
first  year;  then  when  the  first  coal  mine  com- 
pany asked  for  an  Increase  in  price,  the  Price 
Commission  allowed  it  only  a  4  per  cent  in- 
crease in  price  to  meet  that  16  per  cent  in- 
crease In  wages.  On  the  Commission's  own 
estimate,  this  would  at  best  allow  the  coal 
companies  to  pass  through  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  increased  virage.  With  this 
kind  of  whipsaw  there  will  be  a  terrific 
squeeze  on  profits.  The  result  will  be  to  dis- 
courage Investment  and  therefore  to  increase 
unemployment.  That  certainly  wasnt  the 
original  object  of  the  price  control  act. 

Price — and  wage — fixing  is  always  harmful. 
There  Is  no  right  way  of  doing  it.  There  is 
no  right  way  of  doing  a  wrong  thing.  There 
is  no  fair  way  doing  something  that  oughtn't 
be  done  at  all.  We  cant  even  define  a  fair 
price  or  a  fair  profit  or  a  fair  wage  apart 
from  the  market,  apart  from  the  state  of 
supply  and  demand.  Instead  of  talking  of 
"fair"  prices,  "fair"  profits,  and  "fair"  wages, 
we  ought  to  be  talking  about  functional 
wages,  functional  prices,  and  functional  prof- 
its. Prices  have  work  to  do.  What  they  do 
In  effect  is  to  give  the  necessary  signals  to 
production.  They  direct  production  Into  the 
things  that  are  most  wanted  socially,  to 
provide  a  balance  among  the  thousands  of 
different  commodities  and  services  In  the 
proportions  that  the  consumers  want  them. 

Price  fixing  destroys  the  signals  on  which 
this  ever-changing  balance  depends.  It  al- 
ways does  harm.  And  it  is  never  a  cure  for 
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Inflation.  Not  only  Is  price  fixing  never  a  cure 
for  inflation,  but  in  the  long  run  It  prolongs 
and  increases  Inflation.  Quack  cures  divert 
attention  from  real  causes  and  real  cures.  The 
real  cause  of  the  price  rises  of  the  Inflation 
that  we  have  had  over  the  last  30  years,  and 
that  has  intenslfled  in  recent  years,  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  resulting 
from  the  enormous  deficits  that  we  have  been 
piling  up  steadily.  Yet  today,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  of  the  Administration,  and 
of  the  press,  is  focused  on  whether  price  fix- 
ing is  working  well  or  not,  we  are  building 
up  the  greatest  deficit  in  our  peace-time  his- 
tory. We  are  also  building  up  an  Increasing 
money  supply  and  Intensifying  the  problem- 
False  remedies  drive  out  real  remedies. 

I'd  like  to  say  a  final  word  about  the 
morality  of  all  this.  I  prefer  not  to  make  my 
own  Judgment  but  to  quote  one  of  the  price 
controllers  themselves.  This  was  said  by  Mr. 
Earl  D.  Rhode,  who  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  "The  citizen's 
role  in  this  program  Is  to  rat  on  his  neighbor 
If  his  neighbor  violated  the  controls."  I  leave 
the  moral  Judgment  of  that  to  each  of  you. 

CENTER     FOR     CONSTRUCTIVE     ALTERNATIVES 

Many  people  around  the  country  are  fol- 
lowing our  efforts  at  The  Center  for  Con- 
structive Alternatives  with  great  interest, 
asking  a  variety  of  questions. 

To  meet  this  need  we  have  prepared  a  little 
booklet  which  answers  In  concise  detail  the 
variety  of  questions  posed  these  past  months 
by  our  friends. 

Who  will  be  the  scholars  participating? 
How  much  will  it  cost?  What  will  be  the 
effects  and  benefits?  Can  others  besides  Hills- 
dale College  students  attend  your  programs? 
The  inquiries  go  on. 

Outlining  our  programs,  commenting  on 
our  financial  development,  discussing  our 
future  Intentions,  this  little  booklet  shares 
with  you  most  explicitly  the  design  and  di- 
rection of  The  CCA. 

To  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  Ques- 
tions. Juat  check  the  square  on  the  enclosed 
return  envelope  asking  for  more  information. 


FOR  ABOLITION  OF  DINNER 
INTRODUCTIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  suggestion  I  think  many  in 
public  life  will  find  worthwhile: 

For  Abolition  of  Dinner  Introductions 

There  should  be  a  law  enacted  to  abolish 
at  all  dinner  meetings  the  time-wasting  In- 
troductions of  various  categories  of  purported 
dignitaries  who  are  not  on  the  program. 
These  Introductions  waste  precious  time. 

Having  suffered  through  this  barbaric  rit- 
ual for  about  60  years.  I  am  calling  for  an 
immediate  bloodless  revolution  to  forever 
banish  this  senseless  custom.  Many  people 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject, 
Including  so-called  dignitaries,  agree  with 
me  that  public  figures  gain  nothing  from 
these  Introductions. 

About  ten  years  ago.  the  Cook  County  Bar 
Association  took  the  lead  in  this  direction. 
It  sponsored  a  dinner  In  honor  of  Judge 
James  B.  Parsons,  Just  before  he  was  in- 
ducted as  a  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  There  were 
at  least  1,000  people  In  attendance,  and  about 
50  people  seated  at  the  head  table.  The 
Chairman  of  the  dlqner,  the  late  beloved  All 
American,  "Duke"  Slater,  announced  that  the 
program   listed   the   name   of   each   person 
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seated  at  the  head  table,  and  that  the  list 
numbered  them  from  left  to  right.  At  his  re- 
quest, they  all  stood  simultaneously  and  re- 
ceived a  round  of  applaiLse. 

In  contrast  to  this  rewarding  experience, 
I  attended  a  small  dinner  meeting  recently 
with  approximately  75  people  In  attendance. 
About  70  people  were  introduced  as  public 
figures.  I  and  four  other  diners  were  not 
Introduced.  One  of  the  strange  things  about 
these  introductions  at  this  meeting  was  that 
everybody  present  knew  each  other.  How- 
ever, you  can  Imagine  the  traumatic  effect 
that  the  failure  to  Introduce  our  little  group 
of  five  had  on  us.  I  particularly  was  cha- 
grined because  in  addition  to  my  long  tenure 
at  the  Bar.  I  have  an  outstanding  reputation 
as  a  notary  public  for  at  least  56  years. 

These  remarks  were  made  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Illinois  bar. 


May  15,  1972 


HOMEMAKER  OF  TOMORROW 
AWARD 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  live  in  difficult  times,  full  of 
frightening  headlines  about  our  young 
people.  We  are  told  too  often  only  about 
those  who  create  problems  or  turmoil, 
and  we  too  often  forget  the  contributions 
being  made  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
young.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
wide  readership  of  the  Record  a  bit  of 
happy  news  concerning  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Miss  Christine  Vamey  of  Wal- 
E>ole,  Mass.  I  insert  the  following  article 
from  the  Boston  Globe  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  help  to  remind  all  of  us  of  the  very 
best  that  America  has  to  offer,  and  of 
the  bright  promise  of  tomorrow.  The  ar- 
ticle, by  Dorothy  Crandall  of  the  Globe 
staff,  follows: 

homemaker  of  tomorrow  looks  outside 
Kitchen 

In  competition  with  650.000  high  school 
seniors,  Christine  Vamey  of  Walpole  has  been 
named  1972  Betty  Crocker  AU-Amerlcan 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow.  "My  mother  Is  a 
very  good  cook."  said  the  blue-eyed  17-year- 
old.  "I  do  other  things." 

Here  is  a  scholarship  award  offered  to  top 
students  who  regard  homemaklng  as  the 
most  challenging  of  roles.  Asked  to  define  It 
formally,  Chris  Varley  said.  "Caught  be- 
tween the  need  for  a  stable  family  unit  and 
her  own  desire  to  achieve  recognition,  the 
modern  homemaker  must  make  peace  with 
herself  and  use  her  knowledge  to  bridge  the 
g^p  between  home  and  world." 

Christine  is  valedictorian  of  her  class  at 
Walpole  High  School,  a  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Finalist,  an  editor  of  the  school  news- 
paper and  her  class  yearbook.  She  plays  the 
fiute  in  the  school  band  and  the  organ  at 
chvirch.  A  concerned  teen,  she  Joined  class- 
mates in  a  short  course  taught  by  experts 
who  prepared  them  to  handle  the  town's  hot 
line.  At  the  FACE  switchboard  she  listens  .  .  . 
then  suggests  sources  of  help. 

Chris  Varney's  serious  personal  Interest  is 
science.  She  has  completed  the  courses  of- 
fered at  high  school  and  now  works  on  spe- 
cial projects.  Biochemistry  and  an  M.D.  de- 
gree hold  peak  Interest  for  her.  "I've  been 
accepted  at  Brown  University."  she  en- 
thused," for  their  intensive  medical  science 
program.  That's  three  years  .  .  .  then  four 


at  medical  school.  Brown  was  the  school  I 
wanted — what  luck!" 

Her  father,  Harold  H.  C.  Vamey,  Is  princi- 
pal of  the  Old  Post  Road  Elementary  School 
in  Walpole.  The  Vameys  have  three  other 
children:  Earl,  16,  Ross,  14,  and  Beth,  8. 

This  Is  a  muslc-lovlng  family.  When  Chris' 
fiute  came  up  missing  during  the  football 
season,  Ross  taught  her  In  two  weeks  to 
play  his  saxophone.  "Sounded  squeaky,"  she 
recalled,  "but  with  all  that  noise,  who  heard? 
Before  the  next  game  the  Walpole  police 
found  my  flute — In  perfect  condition." 

Currently  Chris  Is  teaching  Beth  the  piano 
so  that  one  day  "she  will  play  the  church 
organ — as  Ross  does  now." 

The  Betty  Crocker  award  Included  a  $5,000 
scholarship  and  a  trip  to  Washington.  D.C. 
"Most  fun  was  meeting  the  50  other  final- 
ists." she  remembered.  "One  girl  was  a  trans- 
lator for  her  father  in  Corsica,  another  climbs 
western  mountains  and  one  is  a  professional 
designer  of  fashions  for  teens.  Most  exciting 
was  the  girl  who  lives  in  a  commune  and 
lectured  on  non-violence  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity." 

Mrs.  Vamey  said  that  her  daughter  often 
uses  music  to  relax.  "After  telling  us  about 
her  Washington  trip,  she  went  upstairs  and 
played  her  flute.  Some  calm  music  we  all 
enjoyed." 

Her  understanding  family  is  what  Chris 
really  likes  to  talk  about.  "My  parents  en- 
courage us  to  go  ahead  and  try  things." 


TWO  TRILLION  TON-MILES  OF 
FREIGHT 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  National 
Transportation  Week.  May  14  to  20.  pays 
tribute  to  the  systems  that  move  more 
than  2  trillion  ton-miles  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  annually. 

We  salute  our  rail  system  which  car- 
ries 735  billion  ton-miles  of  freight,  the 
pipelines  that  move  431  billion  ton-miles 
of  essentials;  the  highway  system  and 
the  carriers  on  it  which  haul  412  billion 
ton-miles  of  freight:  the  inland  water- 
ways and  Great  Lakes  craft  which  trans- 
port 305  billion  ton-miles  of  goods,  and 
the  fast  growing  air  transport  which 
moves  3.4  billion  ton-miles  of  products. 

In  observing  this  week,  our  first  goal 
should  be  to  work  for  transportation  by 
free,  competitive  enterprise  and  against 
nationalization.  We  must  have  the  type 
of  legislation  and  regulation  that  will  en- 
courage investor-owned  enterprise  and 
movement  of  goods  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices. 

A  second  goal  of  National  Transpor- 
tation Week  should  be  efforts  to  encour- 
age intelligent  young  people  to  prepare 
themselves  for  careers  in  transportation. 
Through  the  National  Council  of  Physi- 
cal Distribution  Management,  many 
companies  are  offering  summer  intern 
jobs  for  college  students  majoring  in 
transportation.  Efforts  of  this  kind 
should  be  encouraged. 

Two  trillion  ton-miles  of  goods  are  a 
lot  to  move  each  year,  and  before  long 
our  needs  will  double.  We  had  better  give 
thought  to  how  we  will  provide  for  that 
growth. 


May  15,  1972 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  series  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
which  I  believe  merit  careful  attention  at 
this  time.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  ihe 
Honorable  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Conservation 
and  Recreation.  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  to  the  President  urging  ex- 
quisite care  in  moving  forward  on  this 
perilous  project.  The  second  is  an  excel- 
lent article  appearing  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Star  of  Friday.  May  5,  1972,  under 
the  headline  "Expert  Favors  Canada 
Route  for  Oil,"  by  the  very  able  Roberta 
Homig,  staff  writer  for  the  Star.  The 
next  item  is  an  excellent  full  page  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  by  Mr. 
C.  Robert  Zelnick  entitled  "The  Darkness 
at  the  End  of  the  Pipeline." 

The  last  is  a  superb  article  entitled 
"The  Alaska  Pipeline  Reading  Lesson" 
published  by  the  Wilderness  Society, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Certainly  Americans  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  their  environment,  wise 
use  of  natural  resources,  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife  and  most  efficient  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  provide  fuel  and 
energy  for  the  Nation  will  be  interested 
In  these  excellent  articles. 

They  also  should  be  given  full  consid- 
eration by  the  administration. 

The  articles  follow : 

House  of  Representatives, 

April  26,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dtar  Ms.  President:  As  a  legislator 
directly  Involved  In  the  day-to-day  business 
of  making  enlvronmental  decisions,  as  you 
In  your  office  are  caUed  upon  to  do,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  Inadequate  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  the  American  pub- 
lic for  expression  on  the  proposed  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Valdez  oU  plpeUne  in  Alaska.  I  fear 
the  Impending  decision  may  be  to  proceed 
before  the  public's  questions  and  concerns 
have  all  been  heard  or  fully  acknowledged. 

I  have  learned  with  dismay  that  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  put  forth  for 
the  proposed  project  Is  voluminous,  not  In- 
dexed, and  available  only  in  extremely  limited 
quantities,  thus  having  the  effect  of  preculd- 
Ing  public  study  and  analysis. 

I  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  the 
weight  of  your  office  be  exerted  In  specifying 
a  delay  of  ninety  days  for  public  review  of 
the  3,500  pages  of  the  Impact  statement,  fol- 
lowed by  appropriate  hearings  or  sessions  at 
which  the  alternatives  to  advancing  the  proj- 
ect can  be  aired  and  weighed  publicly. 

I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
"wastes"  of  northern  Alaska  are  of  concern 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  know  of  them 
only  through  the  printed  word  or  the  photo- 
graph. These  "waste"  areas  are  Irreplaceable 
and  a  decision  to  proceed  with  the  pipeline 
must  come  only  after  It  Is  clear  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  natural  resources  will  not  be 
diminished  by  such  a  decision. 

A  wrong  decision.  Sir,  can  not  be  cor- 
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rected    once    the   scars    of    "progress"    have 
been  Implanted. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  J.  Anderson, 

State  Representative. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  5,   1972] 

Expert   Favors  Canada   Route   for   Oil 
(By  Roberta  Hornig) 

A  former  government  energy  expert  says 
that  transporting  North  Slope  oil  through 
Canada  rather  than  across  Alaska  "is  not 
only  environmentally  superior  and  economi- 
cally more  attractive  but  .  .  .  would  materi- 
ally strengthen  our  national  security." 

S.  David  Freeman,  who  headed  the  energy 
policy  staff  of  the  President's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  until  he  resigned  last  Sep- 
tember, came  out  squarely  for  the  Canadian 
pipeline  route  In  a  letter  to  Interior  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  this  week,  and 
urged  the  cabinet  officer  to  do  the  same. 

While  at  the  White  House,  Freeman  had 
worked  on  Nixon's  energy  message  to  Con- 
gress last  July.  He  had  been  originally  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson. 

Morton  Is  currently  contemplating  whether 
to  grant  a  permit  opening  the  way  for  a  con- 
troversial trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  carry  oil 
from  the  state's  rich  oil  fields  In  the  Arctic 
north  to  the  ice-free  port  of  Valdez  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  oil  then  would  be  shipped  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  In  tankers. 

In  his  letter,  FYeeman  pointed  to  recent 
oil  finds  by  Canada  In  Its  Arctic  north — dis- 
coveries that  are  believed  to  equal  the 
Alaskan  reserves. 

"It  Is  ...  of  prime  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  we  encourage  the  explor- 
ation and  development  of  the  rich  petroleum 
resources  in  Canada,  as  well  as  those  In  the 
United  States,  and  thus  lessen  our  reliance 
on  less  secure  Imports  from  the  Middle  Blast," 
Freeman  said. 

He  added  that  building  a  pipeline  "land 
bridge"  from  Alaska  down  the  MacKenzie 
River  Valley  "would  be  the  strongest  possi- 
ble measure  to  further  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  secure  North  American  petrol- 
eum." 

ECONOMIC  analysis 

Freeman's  letter  Is  In  the  nature  of  com- 
ments on  the  Interior  Department's  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  and  Its  accompany- 
ing economic  analysis  of  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

The  Impact  statement  agreed  with  envir- 
onmentalists' arguments  that  the  proposed 
Alaska  route  would  pass  through  Intense 
earthquake  belts  and  that  oil  spills  would  be 
Inevitable  during  tanker  transport  to  the  U.S. 
West  Coast. 

The  accompanying  economic  analysis,  how- 
ever, brought  up  the  question  of  "national 
security"  and  seemed  to  favor  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  over  any  alternative  route. 

FALSE    notion 

Downgrading  the  argument  that  the 
Alaska  route  Is  necessary  for  "national  se- 
ciu'lty"  purposes.  Freeman  said  that  that 
route  would  fall  to  provide  the  Incentive  and 
means  for  developing  the  Canadian  oil  and 
bringing  it  to  U.S.  markets. 

"It  would  only  tap  the  Alaskan  oil  and 
direct  It  toward  the  West  Coast  market, 
which  Is  not  large  enough  to  consume  all 
of  It."  he  said. 

Further,  he  added,  "the  most  vulnerable 
areas  to  short  energy  supplies  are  the  East 
and  the  Midwest,  which  would  better  be 
served  through  a  Canada  routing." 

"The  notion  that  we  can't  afford  to  wait 
for  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  energy 
corridor  Is  ...  a  false  notion  that  is  detri- 
mental to  obtaining  a  secure  source  of  energy 
for  the  United  States  in  the  1960's,"  Free- 
man argued. 
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Earlier  this  week.  12  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate asked  Morton  to  endorse  a  Canadian 
routing. 

The  Darkness  at  the  End  of  the  Pipeline 
(By  C.  Robert  Zelnick) 

Anioug  those  who  care  about  such  things, 
the  conviction  runs  deep  that  the  battle  over 
the  traus- Alaska  pipeline  has  become  the  In- 
terior Department's  Vietn.-un.  Ill-conceived 
from  its  inception,  fraudulently  purveyed, 
divisive  in  its  political  repercussions  and  dis- 
astrous in  Its  consequences,  the  project  has 
little  to  recommend  itself  other  than  the 
enormous  quantity  of  resovtrces  already 
poured  iuto  its  accompllshnieiit. 

Yet  Interior  continues  to  see  light  at  the 
end  of  the  pipeline.  That  it  will  issue  the 
right-of-way  needed  by  the  Alyeska  Pipe- 
line Company — a  consortium  of  seven  oil 
Industry  giants — to  cross  federal  lands  in 
Alaska  seems  a  foregone  conclusion.  O.i 
March  20,  the  day  his  department  released  iis 
massive  "final"  impact  statement — which 
conceded  every  significant  ecological  objec- 
tion ever  voiced  against  the  789-mile  Prudhoe 
bay-to-Valdez  route.  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  promised  a  decision 
"within  about  45  days."  Eight  days  later,  after 
meeting  with  Morton,  Peter  Planigan  and 
other  administration  officials  to  express  his 
country's  desire  "for  the  construction  of  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline,"  Donald  S.  Mac- 
donald,  Canada's  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines, 
and  Resources,  told  reporters  at  a  Washing- 
ton news  conference:  ".  .  .  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that,  with  so  much  effort  and  study  in- 
vested in  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  that  it 
rather  looks  as  though  they  would  be  giving 
that  priority  in  their  consideration." 

Actually,  as  Morton  conceded  in  an  appear- 
ance on  the  "Today"  show  the  morning  after 
Interior  released  Its  report,  his  department 
could  not  have  decided  anything  with  finality 
'within  45  days.  Since  April,  1971,  Interior  has 
been  blocked  by  an  Injunction  issued  by  the 
federal  district  court  In  Washington  from 
issuing  the  permit.  Two  weeks  advance  notice 
is  required,  during  which  time  Judge  George 
L.  Hart  Jr.  will  have  to  satisfy  himself  that 
Interior  has  complied  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  act  re- 
quires a  complete  statement  of  the  conse- 
quences of  any  agency  action  "significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment," plus  a  thorough  examination  of  al- 
ternative courses. 

Hart,  a  model  of  judicial  self-restraint,  is 
expected  to  rule  for  Interior.  The  Wilderness 
Society,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  P*und — the  three  en- 
vironmental group  plaintiffs — would  then 
probably  appeal  to  the  more  assertive  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  with  the  loser,  in  all  like- 
lihood, taking  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  ultimate  result  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
landmark  decision  in  environmental — or,  fcr 
that  matter,  administrative — law. 

the  choices 

The  nub  of  the  social  issue  involved  Is  not 
whether  Alaskan  oil  should  be  brought  to 
market.  Rather,  the  choice  is  between  an 
1.8(X)-mlle  overland  route.  1.500  miles  of 
which  would  traverse  Canada's  Macken;^ie 
Valley,  and  a  shorter  land  route  from  Prudhne 
Bay  to  Valdez,  with  the  oil  then  mojdlng  via 
tankers  to  ports  on  the  U.S.  West  Coast.  The 
nub  of  the  legal  Issue  Is  whether  Interior  has 
considered  the  Canadian  alternative  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  satisfy  thejenvironment 
law,  and  whether,  regardless  of  interior's  dili- 
gence, the  evidence  favoring  \he  Canadian 
route  is  not  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  any 
right-of-way  grant  through  Alaska  a  clear 
abuse  of  administrative  discretion. 

Environmentalists  are  convinced  that  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  route  is  superior,  in  part 
because  it  involves  a  single  pipeline  corridor 
rather  than   two,  and   that   should   Morton 
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decide  otherwise,  they  can  beat  him  in  court. 
They  maintain  that  abundant  support  for 
their  position  can  be  found  in  Interior's  own 
impact  statement  of  March  20.  The  stakes 
are  high.  The  pipeline  project  would  be  the 
largest  undertaking  in  the  history  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  oil  industry  claims  to 
have  Invested  almost  $100  million  to  date  in 
studying  the  Alaskan  terrain  and  in  procur- 
ing pii>e  and  construction  materials.  That  fig- 
ure, even  if  exaggerated,  is  a  mere  pittance 
compared  to  the  profits  they  expect  to  reap 
from  the  venture. 

The  known  oil  field  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
area — three  giant  pools  running  inland  from 
a  40-mlle  stretch  along  the  Beaufort  Sea  and 
covering  an  area  the  size  of  Massachusetts — 
exceeds  10  billion  barrels.  This,  however.  Is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  industry  eventu- 
ally hopes  to  find.  Forty  billion  barrels  Is 
a  more  realistic  estimate.  In  September,  1969, 
an  assortment  of  producers  paid  Alaska  more 
than  $900  million  for  the  privilege  of  looking 
for  more  North  Slope  oil.  A  barrel  of  oil  sells 
for  $3.25  on  the  West  Coast,  more  in  the 
Midwest  and  East. 

NO     "COOD"      WAT 

Despite  years  of  study  and  volumes  of 
"stipulations"  designed  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, there  remains  no  "good"  way  of 
running  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  through 
48  inches  of  pipe  at  a  temi>erature  of  145  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  over  and  under  a  vast 
stretch  of  Arctic  wilderness.  You  have  to  be- 
gin by  building  gravel  service  roads  and  air 
strips  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  big 
Hercules  aircraft.  You  must  find  more  gravel 
for  12  camp  sites  and  6  pumping  stations, 
each  50  acres:  this  means  gouging  about  50 
million  cubic  feet  of  gravel  out  of  riverbeds 
and  off  the  tops  of  hillsides  along  the  way. 
Stream  siltation  and  land  erosion  are  the  in- 
evitable results.  Some  350  streams  would  be 
crossed  by  the  route.  Many  are  spawning 
grounds  for  salmon  and  grayling.  Oil  spills 
can  be  a  problem  there.  They  can  be  even 
more  of  a  problem  If  the  oil  gets  carried 
out  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  trapped  under 
the  Ice.  Then  the  oil  becomes  a  permanent 
part  of  the  marine  ecology. 

If  you  decide  to  bury  the  pipe  all  the  way, 
its  heat  melts  the  permafrost,  causing  slides 
and  differential  settlement,  eroding  the  sup- 
port for  the  structure  and  eventually  causing 
a  break.  When  you  are  forced  to  build  part 
of  it  on  stilts,  you  erect  a  barrier  that  blocks 
caribou  and  other  migratlner  animaUs  and 
subjects  the  line  to  greater  risks  of  surface 
damage.  When  you  dig  a  'ditch  to  catch  ex- 
pected oil  spills,  the  ditch  becomes  a  moat, 
entrapping  other  animals. 

Your  service  road  extends  civilization 
where  it  has  never  reached  before.  The  con- 
struction activity,  the  planes  landing  and 
taking  off  and  the  helicopters  hovering  over- 
head frighten  bear  and  caribou,  rare  birds 
and  sheep.  When  these  move  to  other  areas, 
they  die  or  cause  other  animals  to  die.  TTie 
ecological  balance  In  the  Arctic  Is  fragile.  In 
the  winter,  the  caribou  uses  almost  all  its 
energy  Just  staying  alive.  A  single  timber- 
wolf  can  exhaust  and  kill  the  stoutest  buck 
In  the  herd.  So  can  a  bulldozer. 

What  we  get  In  return  for  rhe  partial  de- 
struction of  our  nation's  largest  wilderness 
area  Is  more  oil.  a  lot  of  natural  gas,  the  cor- 
responding need  to  spend  fewer  U.S.  dollars 
buying  foreign  sources  of  energy,  and,  argu- 
ably, a  mild,  temporary  Improvement  In  our 
national  defense  posture.  This  latter  case  has 
been  stated  so  often  and  with  such  apparent 
conviction  by  both  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  oil  Industry  that  one  wonders  how 
we  would  have  survived  had  not  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  been  discovered  in  1968.  Statistical 
projections  provide  a  clue. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  PROBLEM 

By  1980.  the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
be  using  about  22  million  barrels  of  oil  dally 
and  producing  some  10.4  million  barrels,  ex- 
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eluding  what  Is  to  be  drawn  from  the  North 
Slope.  Part  of  our  expected  deficit  can  be 
made  up  by  Importing  an  estimated  4  million 
barrels  a  day  from  nations  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  rest  wUI  have  to  come  from 
Indonesia  and  the  Middle  Kast. 

Alaska's  2  million  barrels  daily  could  reduce 
this  dependency  somewhat  for  about  five 
years.  After  that,  our  demand  Is  expected  to 
so  outstrip  domestic  production  that  North 
Slope  oil  will  be  of  little  strategic  value.  In 
the  case  of  a  minor  outbreak  In  the  Middle 
East,  say  between  1980  and  1985,  the  benefit 
Is  obvious.  But  If  the  problem  were  big  and 
with  Russia,  an  exposed  pipeline  can  offer 
small  comfort  to  our  military  strategists. 
Prudhoe  Bay  Is  only  600  miles  from  Siberia. 

While  conservationists — at  least  those  In- 
volved in  the  pipeline  battle — accept  the 
reality  that  10  billion  to  40  billion  barrels  of 
oil  are  going  to  find  their  way  to  market, 
they  believe  that  even  if  oil  was  the  only 
resource  involved  and  even  If  big  tankers 
weren't  needed  for  the  remainder  of  the  Alas- 
kan route,  the  Canadian  route  while  longer, 
is  preferable.  For  one  thing,  the  Alaskan  area 
Involved  Is  renowned  for  Its  extreme  seismic 
activity.  In  the  past  70  years,  some  23  major 
earthquakes  have  clobbered  the  terrain  over 
and  under  which  the  Alaskan  pipeline  would 
go;  any  one  of  the  quakes  could  have  caused 
a  catastrophic  break  In  the  pipe.  Valdez  Itself, 
where  a  900-acre,  510,000-barrel-capaclty 
"tank  farm"  is  planned.  Is  a  "new"  city,  about 
four  miles  northwest  of  its  predecessor.  The 
"old"  Valdez  was  substantially  washed  Into 
the  sea  as  tidal  waves  of  up  to  170  feet  rolled 
ashore  following  the  great  Alaskan  earth- 
quake of  1964. 

The  route  through  Canada  poses  no  com- 
parable seismic  problems.  It  has  fewer  miles 
of  unstable  soil  and  more  existing  roads,  even 
railroads.  From  Edmonton,  the  proposed 
Canadian  terminus,  existing  pipelines  now 
extend  both  to  the  Midwest  (Chicago)  and 
the  West  Coast  (Seattle).  Certainly  less  en- 
vironmental damage  Is  Involve!  In  expanding 
existing  facilities  or  building  parallel  facili- 
ties than  In  constructing  new  ones. 

THE     GAS     LINE 

The  relative  merits  of  one  land  route  ver- 
svis  another,  however,  are  matters  about 
which  a  court  Is  unlikely  to  substitute  its 
Judgment  for  that  of  an  administrative  agen- 
cy with  admitted  expertise  In  the  field.  But 
what  about  two  land  routes  versus  one  land 
route?  Environmentalists  claim  that  this  Is 
the  fatal  legal  weakness  In  Interior's  position. 
Burled,  almost  lost  in  the  department's  six- 
volume  statement,  and  totally  lacking  from 
Its  consideration  of  alternatives  to  the  Alaska 
route,  is  the  acknowledgement  that  "at  some 
time  during  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
trans- Alaska  pipeline.  It  would  become  neces- 
sary to  transport  to  market  the  natural  gas 
that  would  be  produced  with  the  Prudhoe 
oil." 

Indeed  It  would.  In  fact.  It  Is  estimated 
that  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  under 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  fields  waiting  to  be  devel- 
oped with  the  oil.  Moreover,  Interior  says, 
"route  selection  and  construction  procedures 
would  be  similar  to  those  for  an  oil  pipeline 
but  with  some  simplifications  resulting  from 
reduced  pipe  weight  and  lower  operating 
temperatures." 

Yet  logistics  militate  against  the  likelihood 
of  a  trans-Alaska  gas  pipeline.  The  gas  would 
have  to  be  liquefied  at  Valdex  prior  to  ship- 
ment. Interior  estimates  that  operational 
costs  of  a  liquefaction  plant  would  run  to 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Additionally, 
there  are  only  about  a  dozen  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  tankers  operating  in  the  world,  while 
some  20  to  40  would  have  to  be  built  to 
handle  the  Valdez  traffic  alone.  Thus,  Inter- 
ior concludes,  "A  gas  pipeline  across  Alaska 
appears  to  be  a  remote  possibility  because  of 
the  problems  Involved  In  shipment  from  the 
southern  terminus;   a  gas  pipeline  through 
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Canada  to  the  Midwest  seems  to  be  much 
more  feasible." 

Of  the  various  Canadian  possibilities.  In- 
terior leans  toward  the  Mackenzie  Valley, 
noting,  "The  Mackenzie  River  Is  a  valuable 
artery  for  use  In  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
Canada  gas  pipeline.  Good  all-weather  roads 
and  some  railway  mileage  also  exist,  and 
existing  winter  trails  would  be  valuable  at 
the  right  time  of  year."  So  much  does  Inte- 
rior favor  the  Canadian  route  when  It  comes 
to  natural  gas — where  neither  oil  Industry 
prestige  nor  money  Is  on  the  line — that  in 
March  Secretary  Morton  set  aside  a  300-mile 
corridor  on  federal  lands  in  northern  Alaska 
along  the  route  the  natural  gas  would  travel 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Fort  McPherson  atop 
the  Mackenzie  Valley. 

If  Interior  is  a  bit  circumspect  about  con- 
fessing  that.  In  effect.  It  plans  to  grant  two 
rights-of-way  Instead  of  one.  It  Is  far  less 
bashful  In  assessing  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  41  oU-laden  tankers  as  they  steam  be- 
tween Valdez  and  West  Coast  ports.  Here,  In 
fact,  the  report  takes  on  a  quality  of  terrify- 
ing candor,  much  like  Yuklo  Mlshlma  stand- 
lug  on  the  balcony,  coldly  describing  the  act 
of  harikarl  he  Is  about  to  perform. 

The  sea  Journey  poses  exceptional  hazards, 
particularly  for  the  crews  of  oil  tankers.  I\)rt 
Valdez  Is  a  3-mlle-wlde,  steep-walled  glaci- 
ated fjord  that  extends  east-west  about  14 
miles.  It  narrows  to  less  than  a  mile  before 
dumping  out  into  the  Valdez  Arm  section  of 
the  2.500-square-mUe  Prince  William  Sound. 
The  coastline  is  rocky  and  treacherous,  not 
entirely  free  of  Icebergs  and  blasted  by  fre- 
quent gale-force  winds.  A  special  pilot  must 
guide  each  vessel  through  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  port. 

The  area,  moreover.  Is  one  of  extreme  seis- 
mic activity.  Prince  William  Sound  was  the 
epicenter  of  the  1964  Alaskan  earthquake 
during  which,  as  Interior  notes,  74  lives  were 
lost  mainly  as  a  result  of  submarine  land- 
slides, sudden  large-scale  tectonic  displace- 
ments, destructive  waves,  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, vibration  of  structures." 

From  Prince  William  Sound  the  tankers 
would  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  down 
the  foggy  northern  Pacific  coast.  "During  the 
cool  months."  Interior  says,  the  Gulf  has  the 
highest  frequency  of  extratroplcal  cyclones 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere."  From  October 
through  February,  it  is  rocked  by  waves  of 
12  feet  or  better  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Moreover,  the  1964  Alaskan  earthquake 
was  but  one  of  a  large  number  of  earth- 
quakes of  moderate  and  high  Intensity  that 
have  occurred  In  or  near  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
and  there  is  no  geologic  basis  to  assume  that 
other  equally  devastating  earthquakes  will 
not  occur  in  the  near  future." 

REHABILITATINC    BIROS 

Plans  call  for  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
tankers  to  pass  through  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca — where  again  navigational 
hazards  will  require  the  assistance  of  a 
pilot — and  Into  the  40  miles  of  beautiful 
waterway  known  as  Puget  Sound,  a  recrea- 
tional haven  for  2  million  Americans  and 
Canadians.  The  remaining  vessels  would  head 
for  San  fYancisco,  Los  Angeles  and  points 
further  south. 

Again,  seismic  dangers  will  be  extreme.  In- 
terior recalls  that  "on  April  13,  1949,  an 
earthquake  with  an  intensity  of  7.1  on  the 
Rlchter  scale  and  an  epicenter  between  Olym- 
pia  and  Tacoma  resulted  in  approximately 
$25  million  damage  to  the  Puget  Sound  area. 
More  recently,  on  April  29,  1965,  an  earth- 
quake of  slightly  less  Intensity  (6.5)  with  an 
epicenter  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  caused 
an  estimated  $12.5  million  damage  to  the 
Seattle  area.  These  are  the  two  largest  of  the 
numerous  earthquakes  and  have  occurred  in 
this  region  during  the  last  hundred  years;  the 
level  of  seismic  activity  has  Increased  sub- 
stantially during  the  last  few  decades." 

Interior  estimates  that  If  the  penormance 
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of  the  oil  tankers  on  the  Valdez  run  was  no 
better  than  the  worldwide  average,  we  can 
anticipate  spills  averaging  384  barrels  a  day, 
or  about  140,000  barrels  a  year.  Better  vessels 
may  reduce  these  numbers  somewhat,  but 
the  damage  per  spill  would  likely  exceed  the 
world-wide  average  since  "large  spills  In  the 
area  would  be  more  difficult  to  contain,  clean 
up  and  restore  because  of  the  distances  from 
sources  of  ships  and  cleanup  gear  and  the 
generally  limited  manpower  In  the  region." 

Interior  details  the  impact  all  this  filth 
would  like  have  on  the  huge  salmon  runs 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  how  it  would 
probably  Impede,  and  perhaps  wipe  out,  fish- 
ing in  the  Port  Valdez-Prlnce  William  Sound 
area,  where  the  coastal  waters  are  today  as 
pristine  as  any  on  earth.  On  a  cheerier  note, 
while  chronicling  the  devastating  effect  on 
oil  spill  might  have  on  the  many  rare  migra- 
tory bird  species  that  Inhabit  Alaska- 
Canadian  coastal  areas  during  certain 
months,  Interior  records  for  posterity  Aly- 
eska's  pledge  to  "rehabilitate"  those  birds 
belonging  to  endangered  species.  The  term 
seems  peculiarly  appropriate.  In  this  for- 
giving society  we  "rehabilitate"  drunkards, 
junkies,  whores  and  others  who  have  gone 
astray.  Clearly  the  murres,  murrelets,  loons, 
grebes,  albatrosses,  gtills,  terns,  ducks,  geese 
and  shore  birds  who  fall  victim  to  the  oil 
Industry's  determination  to  bring  its  goods 
to  market  along  the  route  It  deems  best 
are  out  of  step  with  the  natural  order  of 
things  and  gravely  In  need  of  "rehabilita- 
tion." Unfortunately,  only  about  one  in 
seven  of  the  poor  creatures  doused  In  the 
San  Francisco  Harbor  spill  a  year  ago  lived 
long  enough  to  profit  from  the  experience. 

SHOCKING    OMISSIONS 

If  the  six  volumes  of  Interior's  report  deal- 
ing with  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
combination  overland-tanker  route  contain 
some  shocking  revelations,  the  three-volume 
economic  analysis  shocks  by  what  It  falls 
to  disclose.  Simply  stated,  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Interior's  economic  analysis  provides 
no  clue  as  to  why  Alaskan  crude  should  go 
to  the  West  Coast  in  the  first  place,  cer- 
tainly none  Justifying  an  lota  of  Increased 
environmental  risk. 

The  West  Coast  is  second  only  to  the 
Southwest  In  the  production  of  petroleum. 
It  will  not  need  any  Alaskan  crude  for  the 
next  few  years,  will  not  be  able  to  absorb 
2  million  barrels  a  day  from  the  North  Slope 
until  well  Into  the  1980s,  and.  If  as  expected, 
Alaskan  production  Increases  to  5  million 
barrels  a  day,  the  West  Coast  wlU  not  be 
able  to  absorb  the  surplus  during  the  life 
of  the  pipeline. 

Thus,  even  Ignoring  the  greater  hazard  of 
the  tanker  route  from  Valdez,  It  Is  nonsense 
to  say.  as  Secretary  Morton  did  on  his 
March  21  "Today"  show  appearance,  that  "If 
the  pipeline  went  through  Canada,  and  If  It 
ended  up  In  the  middle  of  the  country,  you 
would  then  have  to  bring  oil  Into  the  West 
Coast  by  tanker.  So  the  same  amount  of  oil 
would  be  arriving  by  tanker." 

The  West  Coast  simply  does  not  need  as 
much  oil  as  Alyeska  wants  to  provide.  And, 
If  It  did,  the  obvious  source  would  be  the 
Southwest  or  Canada,  a  fact  Canadian  min- 
ister Macdonald  has  been  pressing  upon  his 
Washington  counterparts  without  apparent 
success.  On  April  19,  for  example,  Macdonald 
was  questioned  In  the  Ottawa  House  of  Com- 
mons by  David  Anderson,  a  Vancouver  MP 
active  In  the  battle  against  Alaskan  tanker 
traffic,  as  to  whether  Canada  was  willing  to 
supply  the  United  States  with  enough  oU  to 
compensate  for  the  anticipated  additional 
two  years  it  would  take  to  complete  the 
trans-Canada  route.  Macdonald 's  reply: 

"Both  in  my  discussions  with  Secretary 
Morton  and  other  officials  of  the  United 
States  administration  in  Washington  and  re- 
cently with  Secretary  Rogers  last  week,  I 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  Canada  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  additional  quantities  of  oil  to 
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the  United  States  not  only  for  a  two-year  pe- 
riod, but  a  longer  period,  and  that  this  would 
be  facilitated  by  their  lifting  their  quota 
system." 

Would  Alyeska,  assuming  a  right-of-way  Is 
granted  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  then 
be  stuck  with  a  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  Edsel, 
given  the  bearish  West  Coast  market  for 
Alaskan  crude?  A  few  energy  economists  be- 
lieve so  and  have  privately  expressed  surprise 
that  the  oil  Industry  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain so  united  a  front  on  the  issue  while  both 
the  East  and  Midwest  hunger  for  additional 
crude  oil.  More  probably,  Arco  and  British 
Petroleum,  the  two  companies  with  the  big- 
gest positions  in  the  pipeline,  would  be  able 
to  trade  their  excess  crude  to  Japan  in  ex- 
change for  Japanese  rights  to  Middle  East  oil, 
rights  purchased  long  In  advance.  The  Middle 
East  crude  oil  could  then  be  sold  at  a  good 
profit  on  the  East  Coast,  balling  the  two  com- 
panies out  of  their  predicament  but  making 
an  utter  shambles  of  any  national  defense 
arguments  for  trans-Alaska  route. 

WINNING  IN   THE  COURTS? 

There  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  en- 
vironmentalists will  ultimately  prevail  In  the 
courts.  Perhaps  they  will  persuade  the  courts 
that  Interior's  failure  to  consider  adjacent  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  rendered  its  statement  pro- 
cedurally Inadequate.  Perhaps  they  will  win 
an  even  more  significant  point  by  forcing  In- 
terior to  aJblde  by  the  results  of  Its  own  re- 
search, thus  Introducing  Important  substan- 
tive requirements,  as  well  as  procedural  ones, 
-Into  the  environment  law. 

Interior,  meanwhile,  hopes  that  its  "final" 
Impact  statement  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line will  at  last  get  the  environmental  mon- 
key off  its  back.  From  the  outset  It  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  environment  statute  as  an 
unwelcome  encumbrance  to  a  predetermined 
course. 

Two  years  ago  the  department  attempted 
to  grant  the  oil  consortium  a  right-of-way  to 
build  a  service  road  adjacent  to  the  pipeline, 
arguing.  Incredibly,  that  the  road  and  the 
pipeline  were  unrelated.  Its  Impact  statement 
on  361  mUes  of  gravel  carved  Into  the  middle 
of  Alaska's  wilderness  totaled  four  pages,  and 
became  the  subject  of  the  court  injunction 
still  In  effect. 

Interior's  second  attempt  at  compliance 
with  the  environmental  law  was  a  bit  more 
sophisticated,  but  not  much.  Its  multi-vol- 
ume "draft"  Impact  statement,  produced  In 
January,  1971,  during  the  Interregnxim  be- 
tween the  Hlckel  and  Morton  secretaryships, 
was  basically  a  collection  of  data  and  argu- 
ments compiled  by  Alyeska  Itself.  In  that 
report,  the  department  found  it  unnecessary 
either  to  consider  the  Impact  of  tanker  traf- 
fic from  Port  Valdez  to  the  West  Coast  or 
to  assess  the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  route.  Even  today,  Secretary  Morton 
can  be  heard  arguing  from  time  to  time  that 
consideration  of  the  Canadian  alternative  Is 
superfluous  because  "no  application  for  a 
Canadian  route  Is  pending."  P'^jce  the  1965 
Scenic  Hudson  case,  however.  f'»deral  courts 
have  held  that  an  administrative  agency 
charged  with  protecting  the  environment 
has  a  duty  to  consider  alternatives  not 
placed  before  it  by  the  parties.  It  cannot 
only  "sit  as  an  umpire  blandly  calling  balls 
and  strikes."  the  court  found.  In  any  event. 
Interior's  1971  statement  was  sufficiently 
derelict  so  that  even  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
In  Its  formal  comment,  warned  that  the  de- 
partment had  failed  "fully  to  comply  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act." 

SCARCE  STATEMENT 

The  Justice  Department,  fighting  the  pipe- 
line case  for  Interior  In  court,  has  also  shown 
a  greater  zest  for  adversaria  than  guardian- 
ship of  the  public  domain.  Last  summer, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  first  lawsuit  was 
filed.  Justice  tried  unsuccessfully  to  remove 
the  case  from  the  District  of  Columbia   to 
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the  friendlier  confines  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  This  past  April, 
when  MP  Anderson  and  several  Canadian 
residents  of  the  Puget  Sound  area  sought 
to  Intervene  in  the  case.  Justice  opposed  the 
motion. 

Now  we  have  Interior's  third  attempt  at 
compliance  with  the  environmental  act. 
Legally,  the  department  hopes  that  by  con- 
fessing tht  devastating  results  of  its  pro- 
posed action.  It  can  achieve  what  it  failed  to 
get  by  denying  those  results  in  its  two  earlier 
efforts.  Politically,  it  appears  anxious  to  pre- 
sent the  public  with  a  fait  accompli.  In  the 
weeks  since  March  20.  only  seven  copies  of 
the  impact  statement  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  without  cost  in  six  cities 
across  the  entire  "lower  48"  states.  For  oth- 
ers, the  volumes  cost  $42.50  a  set.  Paced  with 
a  demand  for  public  hearings.  Under  Secre- 
tary William  Pecora  claimed  that  "a  public 
hearing  would  be  a  circus"  and  would  "inter- 
fere with  a  more  thoughtful  and  rationale 
analysis  of  this  complex  document." 

"Clearly  the  department  has  not  tried  to 
encourage  hearings  or  Informed  debate," 
complained  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
May  2,  In  what  might  pass  as  the  editorial 
understatement  of  the  year."  The  Monitor 
went  on  to  wonder  "how  much  'thoughtful 
and  rational  analysis'  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  Itself  given  to  the  study."  Before 
too  long  the  federal  courts  may  themselves 
be  wondering  the  same  thing. 

The  Alaska  Pipeune  Reading  Lesson 

Done  any  reading  lately?  Well,  hold  your 
spectacles.  Because  the  Interior  Department 
has  Just  given  you  the  reading  assignment  of 
your  life. 

You  have  until  May  4  to: 

Lay  your  hands  on  a  copy  of  the  nine- 
volume  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  (Only 
600  were  printed.) 

Read  its  3.550  pages. 

Render  a  "thoughtftil,  substantial  com- 
ment." (See  above.) 

This  is  ichat  the  Interior  Department  con- 
siders public  involvement  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

We  hope  you  icill  be  able  to  read  the 
statement  and  render  comments,  but  you 
should  know  the  following : 

1.  There  are  exactly  seven  copies  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  "lower  48" 
states.  They  can  be  seen  during  office  hours 
in  certain  government  agencies  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Port- 
land and  Seattle. 

2.  Sets  can  be  purchased  through  the 
mall,  but  they  cost  $42.50.  and  delivery  time 
is  unknown. 

3.  The  statement  is  not  well  organized  or 
indexed,  and  finding  what  you're  looking 
for  may  require  days  of  tedious  search- 
ing. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  has  said  he  may  Issue  a  pipeline 
permit  on  or  after  May  4. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  conservationist 
are  asking  for  more  time  and  Tor  public  hear- 
ings to  evaluate  this  "complex  report"? 

WHOSE    government    IS    THIS? 

No  doubt  the  seven  oil  companies  which 
own  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  are 
anxioias  to  go  ahead  and  impatient  with  what 
they  view  as  delays.  But  we  believe  it's  time..- 
they  learned  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  Isn't  some  third-level  sub- 
sidiary which  they  can  order  around.  And  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  not 
their  private  domain. 

Two  years  ago  they  were  shocked  and  out- 
raged that  consen'atlonists  could  force  the 
government  to  comply  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Last  year  they  were 
offended  by  the  adverse  public  reaction  to 
the  first,  abortive  environmental  Impact 
statement,    which    had    been    submitted    to 
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them  for  editing  before  it  was  released  to  ttie 
public. 

And  now.  though -the  new  impact  state- 
ment reveals  strong  reasons  ior  building  the 
pipeline  through  Canada  rather  than  south 
to  the  Alaskan  port  of  Valdez,  they  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  a  permit  to  go  ahead  with 
their  original  plans,  using  the  pipe  and 
equipment  already  placed  presumptuously 
along  the  proposed  route. 

As  a  person  concerned  about  the  exiviron- 
ment,  you  ought  to  blow  the  whistle  on  this 
whole  charade  of  sanctifying  previously-ar- 
rived-at  conclusions.  Why  should  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  frozen  out  of  this  critical  en- 
vironmental decision?  Why.  as  we  asked  in 
an  earlier  alert,  must  "the  pxxblic  be 
damned"? 

Note  the  words  of  Under  Secretary  Pecora. 
above:  a  public  hearing  would  be  a  "circus." 
And  note,  too,  the  implication:  hearings  in- 
volving the  public  are  not  particularly 
thoughtful  or  rational. 

WHY  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ARE  NEEOEO 

Actually,  the  impact  statement  itself  is 
one  of  the  best  arguments  for  public  hear- 
ings. One  of  the  strongest  impressions  one 
gets  reading  through  it  is  of  the  number  of 
unsolved  problems  which  still  exist — prob- 
lems that  the  statement  openly  recognizes 
and  for  which  it  has  no  answers.  These  prob- 
lems relate  to  untried  and  untested  engineer- 
ing methods,  incomplete  environmental  re- 
search, deficient  land-use  control  and  plan- 
ning, and  otner  matters  of  critical  import- 
ance. 

Many  important  aspects  of  the  proposed 
Prudhoe  Bay-to- Valdez  pipeline  are  described 
for  the  first  time  in  the  statement.  Without 
hearings,  the  many  interested  scientists  not 
Involved  in  government  or  oil  company  re- 
search will  have  no  meaningful  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  new  material.  Or,  if  they 
do,  their  communications  can  be  safely  filed 
away  and  ignored. 

Here  are  some  other  reasons  why  public 
hearings  are  needed: 

Gas  transportation  systems 
The  department  says  "it  seems  clear  that  a 
single  gas  line  will  be  built  through  Canada 
to  the  United  States  markets."  (Economic 
Analysis,  Vol.  I,  p.  C-22.)  It  says  such  a  trans- 
portation system  is  an  "essential"  element 
(Vol.  1,  p.  ,50)  of  any  oil  pipeline  system  and 
states  that  "less  environmental  cost  would 
result  from  a  single  |gas  and  oil|  transport 
corridor  than  from  two  separate  corridors" 
(Vol.  1,  p.  273).  But  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  evaluate  these  savings  In  environmental 
cost,  and  on  March  20  a  department  spokes- 
man said,  "We  are  completing  such  an  anal- 
ysis from  the  economic  point  of  view  only." 
Further  Impact  analysis  is  limited  (Vol.  1,  p. 
176)  because  the  "absence  of  any  firm  gas 
transportation  proposal  by  the  owner  com- 
panies limits  the  amount  of  descriptive  in- 
formation available."  (Vol.  1,  p.  74.)  Appar- 
ently Interior  didn't  even  ask  the  oil  com- 
panies for  information  on*  Canadian  pipeline 
plans — despite  the  intensive  studies  going 
on  in  Canada. 

Congressman  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  points 
out  why  the  Interior  Department  hasn't  re- 
ceived an  application  for  an  Alaska — Canada 
pipeline.  "The  same  oil  companies  which 
dominate  the  Alyeska  (trans- Alaska  pipe- 
line) consortium  also  dominate  the  Macken- 
zie Valley  Pipe  Line  Co.,  and  they  are  hardy 
likely  to  submit  an  application  In  competi- 
tion with  themselves."  However,  it's  import- 
ant to  note  that  as  recently  as  March  29  the 
Canadian  government  reiterated  its  long- 
standing interest  in  having  the  oil  pipeline  go 
through  Canada  rather  than  having  tankers 
carrying  oil  from  Valdez  past  and  through 
Canadian  coastal  waters  to  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Alternative  oil  pipeline  through  Canada 

Acknowledging  that  potential  gas  pipeline 
routes  through  Canada  are  also  attractive  oil 
pipeline  routes,  the  report  notes  that  the 
Canadian  routes  avoid  the  maximum  earth- 
quake threats,  eliminate  impacts  and  hazards 
to  west  coast  marine  areas,  and  have  no 
greater  terrestrial  impact  in  many  significant 
respects  in  spite  of  their  greater  overland 
lengths.  (Vol.  5,  p.  238.) 

The  report  states  that  an  oil  pipeline 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley  of  Canada 
would  be  "an  equally  efficient  (economic] 
alternative  to  the  trans-Alaska  route  (Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Vol.  I,  p.  1)  but  also  admits 
it  did  not  consider  the  additional  economies 
of  building  an  oil  pipeline  through  the  same 
corridor  as  the  gas  line.  (Economic  Analysis, 
Vol.  I,  p.  C-23.)  Obviously,  with  such  econ- 
omies considered,  the  Mackenzie  alternative 
would  not  be  "equally"  but  "more"  efficient. 
This  gross  error  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand! 

Marine  transportation  systems 

Volume  3  (449  pages)  contains  extensive 
descriptive  material  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  tanker  transport  of  oil  between 
Alaska  and  west  coast  ports.  The  evaluation 
of  oil  tanker  traffic  indicates  unavoidable  ad- 
verse effects  from  chronic  oil  pollution  in 
port  areas,  from  Intentional  ballast  treatment 
discharge  at  Port  Valdez,  and  from  accidental 
discliarge  by  collision  or  by  negligence.  Esti- 
mates of  accidental  discharge  are  as  high 
as  140,000  barrels  a  year,  but  "the  Impacts  of 
oil  upon  the  various  biological  systems  can- 
hot  be  predicted  in  a  quantitative  manner." 
(Vol.  4,  p.  196.) 

Elsewhere  the  report  (Vol.  4,  p.  608)  says 
an  "Irreversible  commitment  of  some  marine 
biotic  resources  would  occur  in  Valdez  Arm 
as  a  result  of  chronic  oil  pollution."  But  the 
actual  area  or  extent  can't  be  predicted. 
Even  so,  "permanent  and  far-reaching  effects 
upon  certain  forms  of  plankton  would  occur," 
causing  a  "general  decrease  in  primary  pro- 
ductivity which  would  in  turn  affect  other 
organisms  of  the  ecosystem,  sxich  as  salmon, 
herring,  razor  clams,  murres.  auckets  and 
other  species  of   birds,   fish   and  shellfish." 

But  all  this  was  known  before  the  state- 
ment was  written.  Is  this  the  kind  of  solid, 
substantial  and  detailed  information  on 
which  decision-makers  can  render  a  sober 
and  objective  Judgment?  With  no  more  than 
this  to  go  on,  how  could  they  know  we  would 
gain  more  than  we  lost  by  proceeding  with 
the   pipeline-tanker  transportation  system? 

Pipeline  breaks  and  contingency  plans 

The  statement  acknowledges  that  a  "no- 
spill  performance"  would  be  "unlikely."  (Vol 
1,  Summary.)  It  goes  on  to  say  that  even 
under  emergency  shutdown  procedures  as 
much  as  64.000  barrels  (2.6  million  gallons) 
of  oil  could  escape  from  a  pipeline  break 
(Vol.  1,  p.  23);  and  that  "minor  leaks  are 
practically  undetectable"  (Vol.  4,  p.  11).  A 
"minor  leak"  turns  out  to  be  anything  less 
than  750  barrels  (31,500  gallons)  a  day  (Vol. 
4.  p.  135).  In  spite  of  this,  the  effectiveness 
of  surveillance,  monitoring  and  cleanup  pro- 
cedures has  not  been  fully  discussed. 

What  effect  would  a  pipeline  break  have 
on  the  environment  and  ecology?  Through- 
out the  report  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
quantify  the  damage.  But  occasionally  one 
stumbles  on  a  shocker  like  this:  "For  ex- 
ample, a  significant  spill  into  the  upper 
Gulkana  River  during  the  peak  of  the  salmon 
run  would  likely  cause  fishery  damages  of 
catastrophic  proportions."  (Vol.  4,  p.  135.) 
And  this  is  only  part  of  the  story,  for  as 
one  can  find  in  Volume  3,  page  311,  the 
Gulkana  flows  into  the  Copper  River,  which 
supports  one  of  the  greatest  birdlife  con- 
centrations on  earth.  (Here  lies  one  of  the 
more  irritating  aspects  of  the  impact  state- 
ment; you  have  to  search  through  the  mas- 
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sive  text  and  piece  together  many  of  its 
implications — one  of  the  reasons  public  bear- 
ings are  so  necessary.) 

Despite  all  these  dire  implications,  the  re- 
cently announced  Interior  Department  engi- 
neering stipulations  fail  to  require  Alyeska  to 
submit  its  contingency  plans  to  the  govern- 
ment before  the  construction  permit  is 
granted! 

The  alternative  of  deferral 
Much  of  this  voluminous  statement  con- 
sibts  of  advocacy  rather  than  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  alternatives  open  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. Excluding  Volume  6  (comments  and 
attachments)  and  the  three-volume  eco- 
nomic and  security  statement,  some  1,850 
pages — 77  percent  of  the  first  five  volumes — 
are  devoted  to  the  environmental  impact  of 
granting  the  permit.  Fewer  than  five  pages — 
two-tenths  of  one  percent — deal  with  the  al- 
ternative of  deferring  the  project.  (Vol.  1,  p. 
258:  Vol.  5,  p.  1  and  pp.  8-10.) 

Yet  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  deferral  note 
these  advantages:  (a)  an  opportunity  for 
studies  of  "innovative  pipeline  technology," 
(b)  "operation  of  a  pilot  plant  for  ballast 
treatment,"  (c)  "installation  and  operation 
of  a  large-scale  hot  oil  pipeline  experiment" 
in  relation  to  permafrost  terrain,  (d)  "pipe- 
line leak  detection  research,"  (e)  "more  exact 
definition  of  the  gas  transp>ortation  system 
that  would  be  proposed,"  and  (f )  more  defini- 
tive studies  of  marine  and  arctic  ecosystems- 

ENVMONMENTAL    DANGERS    CONFniMED 

Until  the  Interior  Department  released  this 
statement  it  was  still  possible  for  pipeline 
advocates  to  say  that  conservationists  were 
"extreme,"  "far  out"  and  "fright-peedlers" 
when  they  warned  of  damage  that  could  be 
inflicted  by  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  But 
no  longer.  Here  is  what  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment itself  has  to  say  about  these  environ- 
mental dangers: 

"It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  one  or  more 
large  earthquakes  will  occur  in  the  vicinity" 
of  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  pipeline. 
(Vol.  1,  p.  97.) 

"Construction  scars  would  be  visible  for 
the  life  of  the  project  and  for  years  after  the 
pipeline  had  been  removed."  (Vol.  1,  p.  211.) 
These  scars  would  occur  at  12  pumping  sta- 
tions, seven  airstrips,  26  permanent  steel 
towers  for  microwave  transmission,  the  main 
haul  road  and  numerous  access  roads  to  the 
234  gravel  sites  and  54  quarries;  and  12  con- 
struction camps,  as  well  as  the  pipeline  it- 
self. Excluding  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  these 
would  occupy  an  estimated  40,000  acres  (Vol. 
4,  p.  257)  and  require  nearly  70  million  cubic 
yards  of  gravel.  (Vol.  4,  p.  68.) 

In  spite  of  oil  industry  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, including  newspaper  and  television  ads, 
experiments  on  revegetating  the  tundra  that 
will  be  torn  up  by  pipeline  construction  have 
not  worked.  (Vol.  4,  pp.  102-3.) 

A  year  ago  conservationists  were  ridiculed 
for  suggesting  that  buried  pipe  carrying  hot 
oil  would  melt  the  permafrost,  causing  the 
pipe  to  collapse.  Belatedly,  Alyeska  now  plans 
to  elevate  354  miles  (44  percent)  of  the  789- 
mile  pipeline  (Vol.  4,  p.  16) — compared  to 
its  original  plan  for  only  40  miles  (5  percent) 
of  elevated  pipe.  But  there  is  still  no  definite 
determination  of  how  many  miles  of  pipe 
will  be  buried.  And  there  is  an  additional, 
unsolved  problem :  Wherever  protective  vege- 
tation is  destroyed  on  the  tundra,  the  under- 
lying permafrost  will  thaw  bringing  drainage 
and  erosion  problems  for  years  to  come — at 
supports,  construction  pads,  ditching,  roads, 
buildings,  etc. 

As  wildlife  authorities  have  been  saying 
all  along,  the  report  acknowledges  that  cari- 
bou and  other  animals  will  die  needlessly 
from  loss  of  habitat,  the  spilling  of  toxic 
substances  on  forage,  and  disruption  of  mi- 
gration patterns.  (Vols.  4,  pp.  152,  171,  154-5.) 

The  report  further  acknowledges  the  pos- 
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sibillty  of  catastrophic  salmon  losses  (Vol.  4, 
pp.  135-36);  the  likelihood  of  "pronounced 
reductions"  of  grizzly  bear  populations  (Vol. 
4,  p.  534);  the  certainty  of  "considerable" 
siltation  of  three  rivers  noted  for  their  fish 
resources  (Vol.  4,  p.  527) ;  the  threat  of  "both 
locally  and  Internationally  significant  losses 
to  water-related  birds  due  to  oil"  (Vol.  4,  p. 
538);  the  possibility  of  Increased  mortality 
rates  among  young  moose,  mountain  sheep 
and  caribou  because  of  aircraft  disturbance 
(Vol.  4,  p.  149);  the  threat  of  "illegal  and 
wanton  shooting  of  peregrine  falcons  and 
the  robbing  of  the  young  for  falconry"  aris- 
ing from  access  to  habitat  (Vol.  1,  p.  204) ; 
and  the  killing  of  indeterminate  numbers  of 
sea  otters  and  fur  seals,  which  are  sensitive 
to  even  small  amounts  of  oil.  (Vol.  1,  pp. 
207-«.) 

NATIONAL    SECI7RITT    AND    Oil.    ECONOMICS 

The  final  three  volumes  of  the  report  deal 
with  "An  Analysis  of  the  Economic  and  Se- 
curity Aspects  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline." 
Congressman  Aspin,  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
has  called  the  study  "pseudo-economics,  a 
sham  and  a  hoax." 

As  noted  above,  the  economic  study  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  most  obvious  econ- 
omy of  all:  constructing  the  gas  line  and 
oil  line  In  the  same  corridor  instead  of 
separate  corridors. 

In  addition,  we  note  the  following: 

National  security 

The  contention  Is.  made  that  the  United 
States  can't  afford  to  be  dependent  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  Yet  the  report  admits 
that  North  Slope  oil  (2  million  barrels  a  day) 
wovild  supply  only  9  percent  of  our  projected 
oU  needs  in  1980  (22  million  barrels  per  day, 
according  to  Economic  Analysis  Vol.  I,  p. 
B-l).  Depending  on  the  amount  which 
Canada  and  South  America  might  be  able 
to  supply  by  that  time,  we  would  still  need 
5  to  6  million  barrels  a  day  from  the  Middle 
East.  (Vol.  I,  p.  B-12.) 

Last  year  conservationists  were  ridiculed 
by  the  president  of  Alyeska  and  officials  of 
the  Interior  Department  when  they  suggested 
that  some  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil,  allegedly 
needed  for  "national  security,"  would  end  up 
in  Japan.  Now  we  find  in  the  Economic  Anal- 
ysis an  admission  that  some  of  the  Alaskan 
oil  would  indeed  go  to  Japan  and  that  Brit- 
ish Petroleimi  (which  owns  about  50  percent 
of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves)  has  signed  on 
agreement  with  Japanese  oil  companies  for 
marketing  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  in  Japan. 
What  is  more,  the  Interior  Department,  hav- 
ing professed  interest  in  the  "national  secu- 
rity" need  for  Prudhoe  Bay  oil,  has  not 
deigned  even  to  ask  British  Petroleum  how 
much  North  Slope  oil  it  has  already  com- 
mitted to  Japan.  (Economic  Analysis,  Vol.  I, 
p.  P-20.) 

Can  they  really  have  it  both  ways?  Surely 
the  public  should  have  a  right  to  comment 
on  these  glaring  Inconsistencies. 

Profitability 

North  Slope  oil  Is  low-cost  oil.  If  delivered 
to  the  West  Coast  by  tanker,  It  would  reduce 
prices  theoretically  by  70  cents  per  barrel, 
saving  consumers  about  $800  million  per 
year.  If  delivered  to  Chicago  by  pipeline, 
prices  could  be  reduced  40  cents  per  barrel, 
with  similar  savings  to  consumers.  Tbat's 
what  the  economic  study  says  (Vol.  I,  pp. 
H-3,  H-6) . 

But  there's  one  catch  to  that  argument. 
As  the  report  Itself  points  out,  "Mecha- 
nisms of  the  oil  import  quota  system  would 
keep  supply  and  demand  In  balance  at  cur- 
rent price,  so  that  prices  would  not  fall  and 
there  would  be  no  consumer  saving." 

Who,  then,  gets  the  benefit?  The  fog  of 
figures  is  hard  to  analyze,  but  the  answer  is 
not.  If  the  trans-Alaska  route  is  approved,  the 
profit  will  go  to  the  oil  companies  (Vol.  I,  p. 
H-5). 
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WHO    FAVORS    PITBLIC    HEARINGS 

For  all  Its  weight  and  girth,  the  impact 
statement  fails  to  give  deserved  emphasis  to 
the  tremendous  wilderness  and  wildlife 
values  of  Alaska  and  the  menace  to  these 
values  posed  by  the  unprecedented  pipeline 
project.  For  this  and  other  reasons  most  of 
this  country's  major  conservation  organiza- 
tions have  Joined  in  calling  on  the  President 
to  schedtile  public  hearings  on  the  pipeline 
Impact  statement.  These  organizations  in- 
clude. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Natural  Resources,  Defenders  of 
Wildlife,  Environmental  Action,  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund,  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  John  Muir  In- 
stitute for  Environmental  Studies,  National 
Audubon  Society,  North  American  Wildlife 
Foundation,  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Association,  National  Rifle  Association, 
Sierra  Club,  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  The 
Conservation  Foundation,  The  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, The  Wildlife  Society,  Trout  Unlimited, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  Zero 
Population  Growth. 

Similarly,  82  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  have  Joined  in  signing  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  calling  on  him  to  hold 
pipeline  hearings  before  a  decision  is  reached. 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  23  Sen- 
ators have  made  the  same  request. 

Finally,  the  three  plaintiffs  in  Wilderness 
Society  et  al  vs.  Morton — the  Alaska  pipeline 
lawsuit — wired  the  President  on  March  20 
renewing  their  request  for  public  hearings. 
Besides  The  Wilderness  Society,  the  plain- 
tiffs are  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc. 
and  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

WHAT    TOU    CAN     DO 

In  spite  of  this  imposing  array  of  con- 
servationists. Congress  members  and  private 
citizens,  the  Nixon  Administration  appears 
determined  to  bow  to  the  demands  of  the  oil 
industry  and  issue  the  pipeline  permit.  Your 
help  is  needed,  and  it's  needed  now. 

Unless  this  decision  is  reversed  and  hear- 
ings are  held.  Secretary  Morton  could  ask 
the  federal  court  on  or  after  May  4  to  lift 
the  pipeline  injunction  and  allow  him  to 
grant  a  permit  to  Alyeska. 

We  urge  you  to  act  today.  Send  a  letter — 
or  a  telegram — to  the  President  asking  for 
90  days  to  review  the  statement  followed  by 
full  public  hearings  to  bring  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  the  American  people  into  this 
important  decision-making  process.  Write  or 
wire:  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  20600. 

But  don't  stop  there.  Send  information 
copies  to  your  congressman  and  senators.  En- 
list your  friends,  neighbors,  local  clubs  and 
organizations.  And  Inform  your  local  news 
media — including  editorial  writers — what 
you're  doing.  If  you  can  vise  more  cc^ies  of 
this  flyer,  ask  for  them.  Get  started  today! 


MRS.  THELMA  MHUFP 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  imminent  retirement  of  Mrs. 
Thelma  Milliff  from  the  Martinez  Uni- 
fied School  District  in  my  congressional 
district  after  45  years  of  outstanding 
and  devoted  service. 

Mrs.  Milliff  has  served  the  students  of 
the  Martinez  Unified  School  District  and 
the  Martinez  community  with  devotion, 
unselfishness,    personal    sacrifice,    and 
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love.  Her  contribution  to  each  child  un- 
der her  care  can  never  be  measured  other 
than  through  their  accomplishments 
throughout  their  lives,  as  a  result  of  her 
superior  methods  of  instruction  and  per- 
sonal involvements  which  can  only  be 
termed  a  "labor  of  love."  She  exemplifies 
a  teacher  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
I  join  with  Mrs.  Milliff's  many,  many 
friends  and  students  on  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement  dinner  on  June  7  in  ex- 
tending to  her  my  sincere  best  wishes 
for  a  truly  deserving  happy  and  reward- 
ing retirement  for  many  years  to  come. 


RUNAWAY  YOUNGSTERS  ARE  TRY- 
ING TO  TELL  US  SOMETHING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  runaway 
youngsters  are  a  national  problem — a 
tragedy — that,  according  to  the  April  24, 
1972,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  will  not 
recede  with  the  receding  of  the  youth 
revolt  of  recent  years. 

According  to  an  article  from  the 
March  26,  1972,  Washington  Sunday 
Star: 

Today's  youngster  who  flees  his  warm  bed, 
his  stereo  and  his  three  square  meals  a  day 
is  less  likely  to  be  striving  for  adulthood 
than  giving  an  anguished  cry  for  help. 

"The  Bridge"  in  Minneapolis  offers 
help  to  rimaway  youths.  A  March  27 
Minneapolis  Star  article  describes  this 
innovative  facility.  I  am  pleased  that 
citizens  of  Minneapolis  are  working  on 
this  problem.  The  goal  of  "bridging  the 
gap  separating  runaway  children  and 
their  parents"  gives  the  Minneapolis 
program  its  name.  And  this  gap  is  at  the 
heart  of  these  individual  tragedies. 

The  three  articles  which  follow  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  problem.  We  must 
work  to  find  solutions  to  it: 
Runaways  Often   Find   New  Hope   at   the 
Bridge 
(By  Joe  Blade) 

"How  can  you  live  with  hate"  asked  the  15- 
year-old  girl.  "With  people  Just  yelling  at 
you  all  the  time?" 

She  couldn't,  so  she  ran  away.  Through 
part-time  Jobs  she  paid  for  her  half  of  an 
apartment  shared  with  a  girl  friend  in  the 
same  suburb  where  her  parents  live. 

After  three  months  she  found  out  how 
much  she  missed  school.  And  that  "when 
you  can  do  anything  you  want,  there  isn't 
anything  you  want  to  do." 

So  she  called  a  policeman  she  knew  and  he 
recommended  she  try  The  Bridge,  where  help 
Is  offered  to  runaway  youths. 

"You  can  lean  on  people  here,"  she  told  a 
reporter  several  days  after  moving  into  the 
old  frame  house  at  608  20th  Av.  S.  "You  grab 
them  and  they'U  really  talk  to  you." 

Eventually  they  ask  how  much  the  run- 
away is  responsible  for  his  or  her  problems. 
And  then,  the  girl  said,  she  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  she  bore  at  least  half  the  blame. 

Perhaps  not  in  her  case.  The  Bridge  could 
not  even  get  her  parents  to  show  up  for  a 
conference.  Another  home  is  being  sought 
for  her. 

The  Bridge  was  started  by  Sister  Rita 
Steinhaugen,  a  free  spirit  in  the  West  Bank 
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community  who  saw  a  desperate  need  for  a 
runaway  facility  while  she  was  running  the 
Free  Store  on  Cedar  Av. 

A  long-vacant  house  and  remodeling  mon- 
ey were  donated  by  Cedar  Riverside  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  which  Is  developing  the  area. 

The  name  was  chosen  to  symbolize  the 
goal  of  bridging  the  gap  separating  runaway 
children  and  their  parents. 

The  first  two  functions  of  the  house  are 
easy  to  provide:  shelter  and  a  cooling-off 
period. 

The  next  step  is  "a  lot  of  serious  talking, 
opening  up  and  listening  on  our  part  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  where  they  can  talk,  where 
they  know  they  wont  be  punished  for  what 
they  say,"  says  Greg  Anderson,  the  associate 
director. 

A  24-hour  period  is  allowed  for  notifying 
parents.  "Som?times  ifs  too  threatening  right 
away."  Anderson  says. 

If  a  runaway  won't  call  his  parents,  he 
can't  stay. 

"The  initial  agreement  is  that  The  Bridge 
Is  for  straightening  out  your  own  problem, 
and  we're  here  to  help  you,"  Anderson  de- 
clares. If  a  youth  won't  confront  his  par- 
ents and  face  his  problem,  the  facility  can't 
help  him. 

Not  many  refuse  to  contact  their  parents, 
although  on  one  day  last  week  five  left  The 
Bridge  for  just  that  reason. 

Parents  are  asked  to  come  In  to  thrash 
problems  out  with  their  child  and  workers 
at  the  house. 

From  there,  help  may  go  in  any  direction 
needed.  Sometimes  counseling  is  enough. 
Sometimes  other  agencies  must  be  called  in. 
Perhaps  a  trusted  person  may  be  found  in 
the  child's  home  community. 

Occasionally  there  Is  nothing  to  do  but 
find  another  home  for  the  child. 

Much  of  the  talk  Is  throwing  out  possible 
alternatives  that  a  runaway — or  his  parents — 
may  not  have  considered.  And  suggesting 
some  serious  thought  about  what  they  really 
want  to  do. 

The  Bridge's  eight  full-time  employees  In- 
clude three  nuns  from  the  Order  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. Tliere  also  are  about  30  volunteers, 
many  of  them  students  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  average  stay  of  a  runaway  Is  one  to 
three  days.  There  are  nine  beds  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  some  convertible  couches  down- 
stairs. The  youngsters  help  prepare  meals. 

Does  The  Bridge  do  its  job?  A  sampling 
of  opinions  among  the  581  youths  served 
In  the  13  months  after  Its  opening  Dec.  1. 
1970.  was  taken  by  the  research  department 
of  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil. 

Of  the  youths  contacted,  86  percent  rated 
The  Bridge  "good"  or  "excellent"  and  two- 
thirds  felt  they  had  been  helped  with  their 
problems. 

More  of  the  parents  felt  they  had  been 
helped,  but  somewhat  fewer  approved  as 
strongly  of  the  institution.  Anderson  finds 
this  understandable,  because  the  youngsters 
stay,  but  parents  travel  there  to  confront  dif- 
ficult problems. 

One  parent  responded  to  the  survey  by  say- 
ing: Don't  publish  Tlie  Bridge's  existence,  so 
as  to  not  attract  youth." 

Wlien  the  underlying  problem  was  found 
to  l>e  with  the  parents.  It  usually  was  im- 
proved, the  survey  discovered.  When  the 
children  were  the  cause,  problems  remained 
the  same  or  worse,  according  to  responses. 

The  most  important  single  precipitating 
cause  for  runaways  is  alcoholism  or  drug 
dependency  in  the  family,  says  Sister  Mar- 
leiie  Barglinini.  director  of  The  Bridge. 

About  60  percent  of  the  children  seen  at 
The  Bridge  are  from  chemically  dependent 
families,  says  Anderson. 

Lack  of  ability  to  communicate  on  a  "feel- 
ing level"  is  another  major  problem,  he  adds. 
Sister  Marlene  feels  this  stems  from  the 
tradition    that    American    men    should    not 
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show    their   feelings.   That   can   play   havoc 
within  families,  she  said. 

The  Bridge  is  now  Independent;  in  Its  first 
year  It  was  associated  with  St.  Joseph's  Home 
for  Children  In  south  Minneapolis. 

Workers  at  The  Bridge  felt  they  should  use 
a  less  clinical  approach,  while  St.  Joseph's 
was  unhappy  about  having  responsibility 
without  control  over  operations.  So  an  ami- 
cable separation  was  worked  out. 

Relations  are  good  with  most  local  social 
agencies,  but  there  Is  hostility  at  one  im- 
portant institution:  the  Minneapolis  Police 
Department. 

Suburban  police  work  effectively  with  The 
Bridge,  bringing  In  children  and  establishing 
contacts  within  the  community.  Although 
cooperation  from  Minneapolis  juvenile  of- 
ficers Is  even  more  Important,  says  Sister 
Marlene.  only  a  few  individuals  will  work 
with  The  Bridge. 

The  future  of  the  organization  is  distinctly 
unsettled.  There  are  continuing  problems 
with  that  old  devil,  money.  The  Bridge  is 
chronically  short  of  funds — employees  went 
unpaid  for  six  months  at  one  point. 

A  $28,597  grant  for  a  year's  operation  is 
being  sought  In  federal  anticrlme  funds.  The 
current  budget  is  much  less,  said  Sister  Mar- 
lene. 

U.S.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  Is  sponsoring 
a  Runaway  Youth  Act  In  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $10.5  million  a  year  for  Institutions 
like  The  Bridge. 

If  The  Bridge  weren't  available,  where 
would  nmaway  kids  go  for  help?  A  third  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  said  they  didn't 
know;  another  quarter  said  "stay  on  the 
streets." 

The  research  committee  concluded  that 
Tlie  Bridge  not  only  was  needed  but  was  "an 
Important  link"  among  services  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"The  main  thrust  of  The  Bridge."  said  Sis- 
ter Marlene.  "Is  to  cause  reconciliation 
through  family  crisis.  Most  people  won't  do 
anything  until  there's  a  crisis. 

"And  running  away  is  a  crisis  that  affects 
everyone  In  the  family." 
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The  Runaways 
(By  Michael  Satchell) 
She  was  spotted  recently,  thumb  in  the 
air,  on  a  Northern  Virginia  beltway  entrance 
ramp,  alone,  scared,  vulnerable,  looking  all  of 
13  years  old,  hitching  a  ride  from  her  private 
nightmare  to  trouble  she  never  dreamed  of. 

A  heavy  truck  with  out-of-state  tags  shud- 
dered to  a  halt  and  the  passenger  door  flew 
open.  She  hesitated,  flung  a  quick  backward 
glance  toward  a  nearby  subdivision  where 
she  probably  lived,  tossed  up  her  small  knap- 
sack and  climbed  into  the  cab  to  join  two 
strangers. 

The  men  sat  her  between  them,  the  truck 
roared  off  in  a  spatter  of  gravel,  and  Little 
Miss  Runaway  was  free  at  last. 

"If  she  was  lucky,  very  lucky,  she  might 
have  gotten  out  of  the  truck  unharmed," 
Larry  Jones,  a  Juvenile  investigator  re- 
marked. "But  it's  doubtful.  She  was  probably 
used  and  abused  and  then  kicked  out.  That's 
a  rotten  experience  for  a  young  kid,  but  it 
happens  to  runaways  all  the  time." 

A  Senate  subcommittee  Investigating  the 
runaway  problem  was  told  recently  that  as 
many  as  a  million  youngsters  under  13  left 
home  last  year  and  the  number  is  expected 
to  increase.  Last  year,  about  10,000  boys  and 
girls  from'  the  Washington  area  fled  their 
homes. 

The  FBI  reports  that  runaway  arrests  are 
up  60  percent  in  the  last  four  years  and  the 
age  range  is  dropping.  Six  years  ago  it  was 
16  and  17  years  old  who  were  fleeing.  A  recent 
survey  in  New  York  City  indicated  that  near- 
ly half  of  that  city's  total  runaways  were 
between  11  and  14,  a  trend  noted  by  Wash- 
ington authorities. 

Perhaps  half  of  the  runaways,  most  of 
them  first-timers,  are  back  in  their  own  beds 


within  a  couple  of  days,  picked  up  by  police 
or  retiu-ntng  voluntarily  after  a  brief,  un- 
happy fling  away  from  the  parent-al  fold.  Usu- 
ally, they  are  none  the  worse  for  their  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  different  story  with  the  others  who 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  vast,  numberless,  drift- 
ing army  of  rootless  youngsters,  the  street 
people  who  clog  the  nation's  Georgetowns. 
Greenwich  Villages  and  Sunset  Strips  and 
the  throngs  who  head  like  lemmings  for  the 
Florida  beaches  and  the  California  freeways 
where — they  believe — it's  really  at. 

A  tiny  proportion  manage  to  become  per- 
manently swallowed  up  In  the  street  sub- 
culture and  remain  hidden  until  reaching  18 
or  a  point  where  their  parents  no  longer 
want  them. 

But  the  majority  eventually  get  picked  up. 
often  for  committing  crimes,  and  are  sent 
back  home  or  to  a  juvenile  institution,  only 
to  return  again  and  again  to  the  streets  be- 
cause their  family  problems  Invariably  re- 
main unsolved. 

Running  away  is  In  Itself  an  illegal  act 
but  what  concerns  authorities  most  Is  that 
in  order  to  survive  a  youngster  Is  forced  to 
commit  crimes,  usually  stealing  or  dealing 
in  dope. 

They  also  arfe  extremely  vulnerable  to 
older  persons  who  prey  on  them — rapists,  rip- 
off  artists,  the  assorted  flotsam  of  the  street 
subculture  who  themselves  survive  at  the 
expense  of  their  younger  "brothers  and  sis- 
ters." 

"Most  runaways  are  young.  Inexperienced 
suburban  kids  who  run  away  to  major  urban 
areas."  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  noted  re- 
cently. "These  children  look  for  companion- 
ship, friendship,  and  approval  from  the  peo- 
ple they  meet.  Instead  they  often  become 
the  easy  victims  of  street  gangs,  drug  push- 
ers and  hardened  criminals. 

"Without  adequate  shelter  and  food  they 
are  prey  to  a  whole  range  of  medical  ills 
from  upper  respiratory  Infection  to  veneral 
disease." 

Said  Vic  Wertz.  a  juvenile  Investigator: 
"Prom  the  moment  a  kid  leaves  home  he  or 
she  faces  trouble.  If  Ifa  a  girl  she's  gonna 
get  picked  up  and  sexually  molested.  Boys 
have  that  problem  too.  We  are  certain  there 
are  perverts  who  cruise  around  looking  for  ^ 
yoimg  kids  hitching  a  ride. 

"If  a  gud  wants  a  place  to  sleep,  she's  got 
to  pay  for  it  and  usually  with  her  body.  It's 
Inevitable — and  Its  just  as  safe  a  bet  a  kid  is 
gonna  get  into  drugs  If  he  Isn't  into  them 
before  he  leaves  home." 

Even  at  Runaway  House  near  Dupont  Cir- 
cle, where  kids  can  find  a  welcome  and  a  bed. 
such  problems  are  Inescapable. 

"Some  little  bitch  stole  my  clothes,  my 
makeup,  even  my  toothbrush,"  snarled  a 
pretty  13-year-old  who  Is  staying  In  the 
house.  "If  I  find  out  who  It  was  I'll  rip  her 
an  so  bad  she'll  never  forget  It." 

Most  of  Washington's  runaways  are  from 
the  suburbs,  and  after  spending  a  night  or 
two  at  a  neighborhood  friend's  house,  they 
usually  head  for  Georgetown  .  .  ,  where  dope 
Is  easy  to  come  by  and  the  crash  pads — 
places  to  sleep — are  usually  mattress-full. 

After  a  few  weeks,  some  of  the  youngsters 
become  adept  at  hustling  for  their  needs.  A 
group  of  13  and  14-year-olds,  at  Runaway 
House  explained  how  they  live. 

"On  a  good  day,  I  can  make  $5  an  hour 
panhandling,"  said  a  very  pretty  13-5'ear-old 
from  Vienna  who  called  herself  'Billy.'  " 

"I  put  on  my  oldest  clothes,  go  barefoot, 
and  look  very  downcast.  I  ask  the  tourists  if 
they  can  spare  a  few  pennies  so  I  can  get 
something  to  eat.  It  works  just  about  every 
time." 

EU,  charming,  ra.?cally  13-year-old  with 
a  20-year-old's  experience  who  has  run  away 
from  his  Takoma  Park  home  more  times  than 
he  can  remember,  said  he  steals  to  survive. 

"It's  easy,"  he  laughed.  "I  rip  off  food  and 
cigarettes    from    supermarkets.    I    only    got 
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caught  once  and  that  was  In  Newport  News 
when  I  took  13  packs  of  cigarettes.  I  gave 
the  guy  a  fake  name  and  took  off.  No  prob- 
lem." 

Runaway  House,  a  graflSti-festooned  three- 
story  building,  is  the  only  privately  oper- 
ated refuge  In  the  area  dealing  excltislvely 
with  runaways.  In  its  nearly  four-year  exist- 
ence, It  has  provided  temporary  shelter  for 
about  3,000  youngsters.  But  on  any  given  day 
in  Washington  there  are  scores  of  runaways 
combing  Georgetown  looking  for  a  place  to 
sleep,  or  a  bite  of  food  to  scrounge,  and  it 
sometimes  gets  tough, 

"We've  had  kids  come  here  who  have  emp- 
tied garbage  cans  and  slept  In  them,"  re- 
called Kurt,  one  of  five  Runaway  House 
counselors.  "Some  kids  sleep  In  telephone 
booths.  And  often  they  go  hungry." 

Running  away  has  always  been  a  part  of 
America's  folklore  since  Huck  Firm  and  Tom 
Sawyer  floated  down  the  Mississippi,  but  to- 
day's youngster  who  flees  his  warm  bed,  his 
stereo  and  his  three  square  meals  a  day  is 
less  likely  to  be  striving  for  adulthood  than 
giving  an  anguished  cry  for  help. 

The  reasons  for  leaving,  noted  Ken  Mc- 
Laughlin, a  Fairfax  County  Juvenile  court 
supervisor,  range  from  such  petty  things  as 
getting  a  bad  grade  in  school  and  being  afraid  ^ 
to  go  home  to  deep-rooted  conflicts  that  may 
take  skilled  counseling  and  a  long  period  of 
readjustment  on  both  sides. 

"Some  kids  make  elaborate  preparations" — 
almost  like  somebody  wanting  to  commit  sui- 
cide— "and  they  are  constantly  throwing  out 
hints,"  McLaughlin  said.  "They  teU  their 
friends  they  are  going  to  run,  knowing  It  will 
get  back  to  their  parents.  What  they  are  do- 
ing is  telling  their  parents:  "Hey,  please 
change  or  I'm  gonna  split.'  " 

StUl  others  simply  decide  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  leave  and  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  they  are  wearing,  head  for  the  nearest 
highway. 

A  typical  example  Is  14-year-old  Debbie, 
who  said  she  left  her  Falls  Church  home  'a 
week  ago  Wednesday.  She  Is  staying  at  Run- 
away House  in  the  District  and,  she  said,  she 
h8LS  not  yet  called  her  parents  who  probably 
have  no  Idea  where  she  is. 

"I  skipped  school  that  day  and  went  to  a 
party  In  Vienna,"  she  related.  "I  was  sup- 
posed to  get  a  ride  home  but  I  couldn't  get 
one  so  I  stayed  with  a  friend  in  Arlington. 
Then  I  decided  I'd  be  better  off  by  myself  so 
I  headed  for  the  District  and'came  here. 

"I  don't  want  my  parents  to  know  where  I 
am—even  though  they're  worried  about  me. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned  they're  just  a  couple 
of  people  who  fed  me.  They  didn't  like  my 
friends  or  what  I  did." 

Children  from  middle  and  upper-class  fam- 
ilies run  away  with  greater  frequeilcy  than 
the  children  of  poor  parents,  authorities  note. 
"You  don't  hear  much  about  It  when  some 
senator's  son  runs  away  but  It  happens  »  lot," 
chlded  Marlene  Ross,  a  psychologist  and  a 
leeuler  of  the  drive  to  start  a  runaway  house 
in  McLean.  "They  don't  report  it  to  the 
police." 

Said  a  county  Juvenile  worker:  "There  Is  a 
thing  'lieutenant  colonel'  syndrome  In  North- 
ern Virginia.  They  always  are  busy  trying  to 
make  full  'colonel'  and  they  never  have  time 
for  their  kids.  It  seems  like  every  week  we 
get  a  call  that  some  lieutenant  colonel's  kid 
Is  missing." 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  Increas- 
ing trend  for  girls  to  run  away  and  today 
they  outnumber  the  boys  who  have  spurned 
their  homes.  Juvenile  officials  say  girls  are 
under  greater  pressure  to  conform  to  higher 
moral  standards  than  boys. 

Today  there  are  few  private  agencies  to  aid 
runaways,  and  there  is  a  growing  trend  of 
thought  to  move  the  problem  out  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  entirely. 

The  police  tend  to  regard  private  operations 
such  as  Runaway  House  as  a  nuisance,  run 
by  do-gooders  with  little  experience  in  ban- 
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dllng  kids.  The  volunteers  in  turn  say  the  po- 
lice see  runaways  as  little  more  than  juvenile 
delinquents  rather  than  troubled  children, 
and  act  accordingly  by  arresting  them. 

The  police  feel  runaway  houses  encourage 
kids  to  leave  home.  The  runaway  houses  say 
they  are  answering  the  needs  of  desperate 
youngsters. 

The  answer  may  be  a  Congressional  bill  in- 
troduced by  Sen.  Bayh  that  asks  for  $10  mil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years  to  construct 
and  operate  temporary  bousing  and  counsel- 
ing services  for  runaways.  The  bill  would 
strengthen  Interstate  co-operation  or  run- 
aways and  would  promote  research  Into  the 
problem  as  well  as  provide  housing  for  the 
youngsters  and  ways  of  getting  them  back  to 
their  families  quickly. 

It  is  a  Jarring  experience  to  chat  with  the 
residents  of  Runaway  House,  not  so  much 
to  hear  their  tales  of  family  woe,  but  to  hear 
them  assess  their  own  situations  and  talk 
about  their  life-styles  that  at  the  tenderest 
of  ages  revolve  around  little  more  than  acid, 
alcohol  and  "being  free." 

But  their  outward  bravado  of  making  it 
alone  on  the  streets  without  help  from  their 
parents  Is  betrayed  by  the  pain  they  express 
only  among  themselves,  or  in  their  crude 
scrawls  of  graffiti  on  the  walls  of  their  bed- 
rooms. 

"Loneliness  is  a  kid  living  with  two  adults." 
reads  one  message.  "I  love  the  world  and 
everything  In  It  but  my  mother,"  reads  an- 
other. "Caution:  Parents  may  be  hazardous 
to  your  health." 

But  most  telling  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the 
statement  by  a  pretty  young  girl  who  says 
she  has  been  through  it  all  as  a  runaway — 
drugs,  sex,  attempted  rape,  shoplifting,  the 
lot. 

"Being  13  years  old  is  such  a  bummer," 
she  groaned.  "How  I  wish  I  was  14." 

RlTNAWAT    CHILDKEN A    PROBLEM    FOB    MORE 

AND  More  CrriES 

The  flight  of  unhappy  yoxmgsters  from  U.S. 
homes  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing.  It's 
striking  at  a  wider  range  of  parents,  raising 
big  questions  about  the  future  of  the  family. 

Each  week  more  than  10.000  American  chil- 
dren run  away  from  homes,  schools  and  In- 
stitutions. What's  more — Developing  among 
V3.  youth  experts  Is  the  unsettling  thought 
that  runaway  youngsters  are  going  to  be  a 
national  problem  for  years  to  come. 

No  longer  do  specialists  in  juvenUe  trou- 
bles put  much  stock  In  the  theory  that  the 
runaway  tide  will  recede  once  the  youth  re- 
volt of  i«cent  years  wanes.  Today,  campus 
and  off-campus  violence  is  slackening — but 
adolescents  continue  to  decamp  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding half  a  million  a  year. 

GETTING    INTO    TROUBLE 

As  in  the  past,  violent  death  still  befalls 
some.  Others  are  arrested  for  prostitution, 
drug  peddling  and  theft — though  nothing 
has  come  along  recently  to  match  the  mur- 
derous exploits  of  runawajrs  who  joined  the 
"family"  of  Chtu-les  Manson  In  the  late  1960s. 

Some  changes  in  the  runaway  pattern  are 
being  noted. 

Girls  appear  to  be  moving  Into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  homeless  young.  More  run- 
aways seem  to  end  up  in  smaller  cities  closer 
to  home  rather  than  faraway  "glamour" 
cities. 

Many  still  head  for  a  freewheeling  com- 
mune or  "crash  pad."  But  some,  now  wary, 
may  take  refuge  with  friends'  families  near- 
by, or  seek  out  one  of  the  "runaway  houses" 
being  set  up  In  a  number  of  metropolitan 
areas. 

New  York  City  Is  one  of  several  lu-ban 
areas  reporting  slight  declines  in  the  num- 
ber of  youngsters  who  leave  home.  Others, 
such  as  Nashville,  Tenn.,  show  Increases. 

Chicago  officials  say  that  the  average  age 
of  runaways  has  declined  to  about  14. 

San  Francisco  and  other  cities  report  that 
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minority  and  working-class  youngsters  are 
joining  a  runaway  flow  once  consisting  main- 
ly of  disenchanted  offspring  of  the  middle 
class.  In  Boston,  homeless  children  sleep  all 
night  in  automat  restaurants.  In  San  Diego's 
warmer  climate,  they  sleep  on  beaches. 

WASHINGTON'S    PROGRAM 

Several  dozen  havens — public  and  private 
have  been  set  up  in  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
area  to  look  after  the  10.000  or  so  runaways 
to  be  found  there  at  any  given  time. 

One  of  the  largest  enterprises,  "Runaway 
House"  and  Its  two  foster-care  homes  off  Du- 
pont Circle,  looked  after  464  girls  and  556 
boys  last  year  with  funds  supplied  by  gov- 
ernment, business  and  Industry  and  private 
Individuals. 

Talk  to  some  of  America's  transient  chil- 
dren and  you  hear  the  old  and  familiar  rea- 
sons that  have  impelled  untold  generations 
of  Huckleljerry  Finns  to  skip  out — school 
problems,  a  longing  for  adventure,  quarrels 
with  parents,  and  neglect  or  brutality  In  the 
home. 

Today's  "youth  culture,"  however.  Is  add- 
ing new  dimensions  to  the  old  problem  of 
runaways. 

Through  hearsay,  and  occasionally  by  tele- 
vision and  youth-oriented  publications,  the 
young  have  been  led  to  believe — as  a  San 
Francisco  youth  worker  puts  it — that  "run- 
ning away  is  a  socially  acceptable  thing." 
Many  also  seem  to  think  that  the  big  city 
overflows  with  Eden-like  communes  offering 
instant  fellowship  and  protection. 

Contributing  even  more  emphatically  to 
the  runaway  phenomenon,  say  many  youth 
experts,  is  a  state  of  disarray  In  the  tradi- 
tional American  family. 

The  famUy  unit  has  become  so  geared  to 
upward — and  outward — mobility,  critics  say. 
that  it  Is  Increasingly  unable  to  provide  for 
the  emotional  needs  of  youngsters  or  to 
bridge  a  "culture  gap"  between  generations 
that  Is  widening. 

Often  juvenile  values  become  warped — as 
in  the  case  of  a  suburban  boy  who  ran  away 
to  nearby  Washington,  D.C..  when  his  par- 
ents refused  to  buy  him  a  $400  stereo  set. 

Some  sociologists  and  psychologists  say  the 
problem  of  runaway  children  Is  likely  to  be 
In  the  foreground  of  national  attention  for 
some  time  to  come.  Introduced  In  Congress 
this  year  was  legislation  to  provide  30  mil- 
lion dollars  over  the  next  three  years  to  help 
commimlties  establish  and  maintain  "run- 
away houses"  across  the  nation. 

Statistically,  the  problem  is  measured  by 
Congressmen  and  local  authorities  in  these 
terms: 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  about  600.- 
000  minors  ran  away  from  home  In  1970 — 
double  the  number  of  seven  years  earlier. 
Currently,  the  expert*  say.  the  situation 
shows  little,  if  any.  change. 

Most  runaways  are  aged  13  to  17.  but  some 
are  10  or  11.  Today,  about  as  many  girls  as 
boys  are  running  away. 

Of  those  runaways  arrested,  about  40  per 
cent  are  under  15.  More  girls  than  boys  are 
arrested. 

To  get  a  close-up  of  the  children  and  what 
is  being  done  about  them.  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report"  correspondents  in  major  cit- 
ies visited  shelters  and  talked  with  law-en- 
forcement officials.  Their  reports  follow: 

San  Francisco. — Five  years  ago.  in  this 
city's  Haight-Ashbury  section,  a  massive  in- 
flow of  flower  children"  from  all  parts  of 
the  U.S.  alerted  Americans  to  the  new  scope 
of  the  problem  of  runaways. 

Today.  Halght-Ashbury  Is  a  desolate  hang- 
out of  addicts  and  derelicts— and  the  run- 
aways are  congregating  downtown,  along  or 
near  Market  Street. 

Police  pickups  of  runaways  now  are  about 
half  of  what  they  were  in  1968.  Where  do  the 
youngsters  come  from?  Of  those  who  head 
for  Huckleberry  House,  a  runaway  shelter 
near  Golden  Gate  Park,  about  half  are  from 
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the  Bay  area.  Codlrector  Brian  Slattery  of 
Huckleberry  House  says: 

"Kids  are  going  to  the  nearest  metrc^Mlitan 
area,  rather  than  heading  )Cor  particular  cit- 
ies. And  they  try  to  stay-in  parts  of  cities 
where  they  won't  be  noticed." 

At  this  shelter,  parents  are  always  called, 
but  the  yoxmgsters  are  not  required  to  go 
home.  Still,  a  surprising  proportion — prob- 
ably 75  per  cent — do  so. 

"Most  kids  have  enough  love  for  their 
parents  that  they  want  to  work  it  out  and 
go  home — and  some  of  the  most  abused  kids 
are  the  most  insistent  on  working  things  out 
at  home,"  Mr.  Slattery  adds. 

The  average  r\ipaway  lasts  about  three 
days  in  the  city  before  going  broke,  which 
Is  interpreted  to  suggest  that  the  act  of  run- 
ning away  is  not  intended  to  be  permanent. 

About  half  come  from  broken  homes,  but 
homes  with  both  parents  present  also  have 
troubles.  Mr.   Slattery  comments: 

"In  the  depression,  kids  left  because  they 
were  starving.  Now  it's  because  Dad  is  work- 
ing two  Jobs,  and  the  extra  $800  a  month 
isn't  worth  it." 

He  described  some  youngsters  as  actually 
"throwaways,"  whose  parents  don't  want 
them  and  won't  accept  collect  calls  from 
them.  In  such  cases,  the  remedy  may  be  to 
place  the  adolescent  in  a  foster  home  if  he 
or  slie  is  a  Califomian.  Some  who  are  badly 
damaged  by  their  experiences  may  be  placed 
In  a  "group  home." 

Huckleberry  House  started  out  with  a 
largely  white  clientele.  Now  about  one  third 
of  those  receiving  its  help  are  from  minority 
groups. 

Acroee  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  Berkeley, 
police  say  runaways  have  increased  without 
letup  for  the  past  10  or  12  years.  At  one 
runaway  center  in  1971,  Just  over  half  of  those 
youngsters  coming  for  emergency  help  and 
counseling  decided  to  go  home.  Reports  Eu- 
gene Horn,  director  of  the  Berkley  Runaway 
Center: 

"Compared  to  six  months  ago,  many  more 
of  the  kids  we're  seeing  are  from  working 
classes.  This  means  that  the  faddism  of 
running  away  is  about  over.  Kids  who  are 
running  away  now  have  more  serious  difficul- 
ties to  run  from.  It's  harder  to  get  them 
b«M;k  Into  their  famUies  than  before." 

StUl.  one  Berkeley  police  official  complains: 

"Some  who  normally  would  abandon  the 
Idea  of  running  away  as  impractical  now 
might  do  it.  Someone  will  take  care  of  them. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  say,  "Hi!  I'm  a  run- 
•w»y!' 

"Generally,  there  Is  a  fad  thing  going  on — 
to  hitchhike  around  the  country,  to  be  on 
your  own,  and  to  heck  with  the  older  gen- 
eration. If  it  suddenly  became  extremely 
popular  to  honor  your  father  and  mother, 
the  runaway  situation  would  probably 
Change." 

Los  Angeles. — Fewer  runaways  seem  to  be 
coming  to  Los  Angelee  than  in  the  years  when 
the  Sunset  Strip  was  a  magnet  for  wander- 
ing youths  from  all  over  the  U.S.  and  for 
some  from  Europe. 

Over  aU,  runaways  reported  to  the  Coun- 
ty of  Los  Angeles  sheriff's  department  came 
to  1,792  In  the  first  11  months  of  1971,  com- 
pared wtlh  4,525  In  the  12  months  of  1968. 

"Many  times  we  are  able  to  determine  that 
the  home  life  of  a  runaway  Is  extremely  bad," 
says  one  Juvenile  officer. 

He  cited  this  example:  Police  recently 
picked  up  a  young  girl  and  boy  wandering 
about  aimless.  The  boy  was  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  his  IS-year-old  sister  brought 
him  to  the  city  mainly  to  get  away  from  a 
home  where  the  mother  was  usually  absent 
and  the  father — an  alcoholic  on  welfare — 
sold  their  food  stamps  to  buy  liquor. 

In  San  Diego  County,  the  inflow  of  run- 
aways continues  at  a  steady  pace — at  about 
2,400  youngsters  annually.  Most  are  around 
16  or  17,  though  some  are  only  12.  The  coun- 
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ty  director  of  juvenile  services,  Howard 
Toone,  reports  that  about  half  of  the  run- 
aways are  from  broken  homes. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  runaways  out 
of  coiu-t,  and  officials  work  closely  with  pri- 
vate agencies,  including  The  Bridge,  a  run- 
away shelter.  It  is  funded  mainly  by  the 
county,  and  on  any  given  day  offers  refuge  to 
about  a  dozen  youngsters,  who  get  counseling 
and  emergency  board  and  room  after  tele- 
phoning their  parents.  The  house  manager, 
Walter  Atkln,  says: 

"We  try  to  get  the  parents  in  and  talk 
to  them  privately,  and  then  with  the  child. 
In  most  cases,  the  kid  will  go  home." 

GETTINO  AT  THE  PROBLEM 

"Crashers."  Just  looking  for  a  bed  aren't  ac- 
cepted, and  youths  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept counseling,  medical  attention  and  psy- 
chological or  psychiatric  care  if  needed.  Most 
are  from  the  Immediate  area,  and  only  10 
per  cent  are  from  out  of  State. 

More  girls  than  boys  are  accepted.  One  girl 
on  her  sixth  trip  away  from  home  said  she 
first  left  four  years  ago  at  the  age  of  11. 

"I  never  get  my  way  at  home,"  she  said. 
"I  can't  discuss  a  thing  with  my  father, 
especially  if  I'm  right.  I  can  get  along  with 
my  mother  for  about  two  hours  and  then  we 
start  fighting." 

Tenth-grade  dropout,  she  is  awaiting 
placement  In  a  foster  home,  rather  than  re- 
turn to  own  home  "The  law  says  you  have 
to  have  a  'mommy'  and  a  'daddy'  and  have 
them  make  all  yoiu*  decisions  until  you  are 
18,"  she  said.  "I  have  2'/i  centuries  to  go — it's 
going  to  be  a  countdown." 

More  thoughtfully  she  added: 

"I  was  really  spoiled  by  my  mother.  She 
should  have  said  'No'  to  me  when  I  was 
small.  Now  she's  trying  to  correct  the  mistake 
and  says  'No*  to  everything,  but  It's  too 
late." 

Chicago. — In  slums  sis  well  as  In  affluent 
suburbs,  runaways  are  becoming  a  major 
source  of  worry  to  parents  and  the  law. 

Chicago's  department  of  human  resources 
has  begun  what  may  be  the  first  runaway 
program  in  the  nation  for  "ghetto"  children, 
following  up  every  runaway  case  reported  to 
the  police  In  eight  high-crime  communities. 

Usually  the  runaway  fror  a  slum  home  is 
trying  to  escape  strict  parental  niles,  avoid 
har^  punishment  or  flee  harassment  frmn 
gangs.  Ratio  of  girls  to  boy  runaways  is  3  to 
2.  Runaways  of  both  sexes  tend  to  remain 
with  friends,  and  quickly  become  a  pcdice 
problem.  Officials  estimate  that  runaways 
account  for  22  per  cent  of  all  youth  crimes 
In  the  city's  near  South  Side. 

COURT  rOR  REPEATERS 

More  than  the  white  runaway,  the  black 
youngster  from  a  "ghetto"  is  likely  to  turn  up 
in  Juvenile  court  if  he  runs  away  more  than 
once.  Sometimes  the  Judge  may  feel  the  child 
has  run  away  from  an  unfit  home,  and  he 
will  arrange  for  a  foster  or  temporary  home. 
But  about  80  percent  of  the  time,  the  youth 
is  returned  home  for  whatever  counseling  or 
psychiatric  follow-up  the  court  may  provide. 

Parents  are  required  to  come  with  their 
child  to  at  least  one  {^up-counseling  session. 
Welfare,  legal  and  medical  help  is  obtained 
for  those  who  need  It.  Encouragingly,  many 
families  return  voluntarily  for  several  weeks 
of  counseling — and  runaway  and  Juvenile 
crime  rates  appear  to  be  going  down  in  areas 
where  the  program  is  operating  fully. 

While  "ghetto"  parents  usually  report  a 
runaway  immediately,  affluent  parents  are 
likely  to  try  to  hide  the  fact. 

Even  so,  known  runaways  In  suburban 
Evanston  went  up  in  1970  by  SO  per  cent  over 
1969.  Last  year,  they  rose  by  90  per  cent. 
But  the  suburban  runaway.  It  seems,  is  likely 
not  to  go  very  far,  and  to  stay  with  friends. 

Richard  Hangren.  a  faculty  member  at  New 
Trier  East  High  School  on  Chicago's  North 
Shore,  says: 

"We  saw  more  running  to  other  cities  three 
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years  ago.  It  seems  these  kids  Just  need  a 
cooling-off  period  of  a  night  or  a  few  days." 

Why  do  such  youngsters  leave?  Prom  Lt. 
David  Kelly  of  the  Evanston  police  depart- 
ment: 

"It  becomes  a  form  of  blackmail  that  the 
kid  uses  on  the  parent.  Maybe  the  parent 
won't  let  the  kid  stay  out  as  late  as  be  wants, 
so  he  runs  away.  Some  of  these  parents  have 
taken  threats  from  their  kids  from  the  time 
they  were  small.  They  ought  to  call  the  kids' 
bluff  and  not  give  in." 

DETRorr. — Runaway  numbers  in  Detroit 
and  Wayne  County  have  gone  up  three  or 
four  times  in  the  past  flve  years,  says  Ju- 
venile Court  Judge  James  Lincoln.  And,  he 
adds,  it  is  now  the  girls  who  are  more  likely 
to  run  away.  Why? 

"Parents  will  reject  girls  where  they  will 
forgive  their  sons." 

Some  runaway  girls  find  their  way  to  East 
Lansing,  the  home  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  to  The  Listening  Earl,  a  runaway 
shelter.  Says  Mrs.  Martin,  a  former  social 
worker  and  now  a  volunteer  worker  at  the 
shelter: 

"They're  getting  younger  every  year.  They 
used  to  drop  out  of  college.  Now  they  drop 
out  of  high  school." 

One  example:  Last  autumn,  10  boys  quit 
East  Lansing  High  School  and  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  a  van.  They  returned  not  long  ago 
and  are  back  in  their  classes. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  home  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  runaways  find  shelter  in  Ozone 
House.  A  17-year-old  girl  calling  herself 
"Vampire"  told  how  she  took  off  a  few  months 
ago — "splitting"  from  the  hospital  where  she 
had  been  committed  by  her  parents  in  sub- 
urban Detroit  to  be  treated  for  a  drug  over- 
dose. 

"I  got  involved  with  drugs  In  high  school,'" 
she  said.  "Everybody's  taking  them.  My  par- 
ents should  have  watched  me  closer.  Sure,  I 
was  hiding  the  stuff  from  them,  but  there 
are  signs — If  you  laiow  what  to  look  for." 

Even  before  the  overdose  Incident,  she  had 
quit  school  and  hitchhiked  to  Michigan 
cities.  At  present  she  supports  herself  by 
baby-sitting  in  exchange  for  a  room,  but 
spends  much  time  at  the  runaway  shelter. 

Her  future?  She  replies: 

"I  know  hitchhiking  is  unsafe,  but  my 
luck's  been  good.  I'll  keep  hitchhiking  until 
something  bizarre  happens.  I  have  no  plans 
for  an  education.  I  Just  want  to  get  out  and 
enjoy." 

Atlanta. — Runaways  are  on  the  rise  in 
Atlanta  and  Fulton  County.  In  1969,  the  Ju- 
venile court  reported  512  runaway  cases.  The 
figure  rose  to  106  In  1970  and  1,075  in  1971 — 
more  than  double  the  1969  figure. 

Most  transient  youths  noted  by  public  and 
private  agencies  are  middle  and  upper-mid- 
dle-class white  girls  fieelng  hcnne  problems. 
Generally  they  were  14  to  17  years  old,  with 
15  year  olds  probably  the  largest  single 
group. 

At  The  Bridge,  a  runway  shelter,  most  of 
those  getting  aid  make  contact  with  parents 
in  three  or  four  days — then  go  home.  Reports 
Brother  Greg  Santos,  a  bearded  Catholic 
priest  and  cofounder  of  the  house: 

"About  98  per  cent  of  the  kids  who  come 
here  end  up  with  something  agreeable  to 
them  and  their  parents." 

In  a  random  check  of  46  runaways  who  re- 
turned home,  it  was  found  some  months  later 
that  all  were  still  at  home. 

Atlanta's  runaway  shelters  get  some  criti- 
cism because  they  do  not  Initiate  calls  to 
parents  or  police.  Larry  McCoy,  director  of 
Truck  Stop  Boys'  Lodge  and  a  Methodist 
minister,  explains: 

"The  first  night  we  tell  the  runaway  that 
we  are  not  going  to  call  the  oops  or  his  par- 
ents or  make  him  call.  We  let  him  make  up 
his  own  mind,  and  it  usually  works.'' 

In  Atlanta,  as  elsewhere,  broken  homes 
figure  strongly  in  the  runaway  picture.  Juve- 
nile  Court  Judge  Thomas  Dillon  told  of  a 
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13-year-old  boy  who  filed  a  complaint  of  bis 
own  with  the  court,  claiming  that  he  was  a 
deprived  chUd  and  that  his  stepmother  "bru- 
talized" him.  The  Judge  adds: 

"The  father  then  came  and  filed  a  com- 
plaint that  the  child  was  a  runaway  and 
wouldn't  obey.  We  found  in  this  particular 
case  the  child  had  no  business  being  at 
home.  Tlie  woman  was  not  even  his  step- 
mother but  was  only  living  there.  We  found 
him  a  foster  home." 

Houston. — In  1971,  the  Houston  police 
picked  up  5,652  runaways,  of  whom  3,287  were 
girls,  compared  with  5,525  pickups — among 
them  3,079  girls — In  1970.  Juvenile  officer  Joe 
Navarro  observes: 

"It  \ised  to  be  that  more  boys  than  girls 
ran  away  from  home.  Now  the  trend  Is  to- 
ward more  girls." 

It  is  possible,  be  concedes,  that  girls  may 
be  reported  missing  more  quickly  than  boys. 
"Many  parents  feel  that  a  16-year-old  boy 
can  pretty  well  take  care  of  himself,  but  they 
realize  a  girl  Is  more  likely  to  come  to  harm." 

Houston  officials  see  two  types  of  runa- 
ways. 

One,  they  say.  Is  "pushed  out"  by  parents 
and  Is  a  child  who  is  unwanted,  or  is  trying 
to  escape  an  Intolerable  situation  such  as 
alcoholic  or  brutal  parents.  The  other  type  la 
described  as  a  child  In  rebellion  against  his 
parents,  In  his  school  or  his  way  of  life. 

BROKEN   HOMES  A  FACTOR 

In  the  second  type,  a  breakdown  of  com- 
munication between  parent  and  child  Is  held 
to  be  common.  In  either  type  of  runaway, 
moat  come  from  broken  homes — and  a  high 
percentage  are  mentally  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. 

Fairly  typical  of  the  thousands  of  run- 
aways on  Houston  streets  Is  the  pretty,  14- 
year-old  stepdaughter  <rf  a  well-to-do  Hous- 
ton manufactiirer,  who  has  left  home  for  the 
second  time.  When  Interviewed,  she  ha«l  been 
away  on  her  second  trip  for  about  three  days. 

"I  had  everything  at  home — my  own  room 
In  a  nice  home.  Just  everything  I  wanted," 
she  relates.  "My  mother  Is  upset  about  my 
running  away,  but  for  my  stepfather.  It's  Just 
another  thing  he  has  to  worry  about." 

During  her  first  absence  from  home,  she 
lived  with  a  19-year-old  electrician  whom  she 
met  at  a  service  station  and  agreed  to  live 
with  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation. 

"I  think  I  love  him,"  she  says.  "But  who 
knows  what  love  is?" 

She  has  experimented  with  amphetamines 
and  bso'biturates.  but  has  avoided  heroin. 
Why  did  she  run  away?  "I  couldn't  face  my 
problem.  I  need  help."  What  Is  her  problem? 
"I  don't  know.  I  Just  know  I  have  one." 

New  York  Cfty. — Last  year,  the  names  of 
8,466  Juveniles  aged  10  to  16  were  filed  with 
the  Missing  Persons  Bureau,  a  drop  of  about 
150  from  the  previous  year.  Notable,  however, 
was  this:  While  the  number  of  missing  boys 
fell  off  sharply,  this  decline  was  nearly 
matched  by  an  increase  In  the  number  of 
missing  girls — 5,193  last  year  compared  with 
4.875  In  1970. 

Police  involvement — not  always  for  crimi- 
nal acts — declined  substantially  among  New 
York  City's  runaways,  from  1,932  in  1970  to 
1.630  last  year.  And  some  youth  workers  say 
that  perhaps  90  to  95  per  cent  of  youngsters 
"crashing"  in  Big  Town  manage  to  emerge 
without  lasting  damage. 

Still,  murders  and  suicides  occasionally 
turn  up  among  runaways.  Some  time  ago. 
eight  adxilts  were  accused  of  raping  and  tor- 
turing four  runaway  girls  and  forcing  them 
to  Join  a  prostitution  ring.  Recently,  "The 
Village  Voice"  published  a  long  account  of  a 
"white-slave  ring"  that  was  recruiting  nxn- 
away  girls  for  prostitution. 

The  Rev.  Fred  Eckhardt.  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  In  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, explains: 

"Most  of  these  kids  have  been  brought  up 
In  fairly  nice  homes.  They  think  they're  run- 
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nlng  away  to  a  place  where  nobody  tells  any- 
body else  what  to  do,  and  everybody  shares, 
and  life  Is  just  a  round  of  'rapping,'  with 
maybe  a  little  panhandling  or  work  thrown 
In. 

"What  they  find  Is  that  girls  have  to  earn 
their  keep  In  crash  pads  by  engaging  in 
sexual  relations  or  even  becoming  prostitutes. 
Sometimes  the  same  thing  happens  to  boys. 
New  arrivals  learn  that  to  be  accepted  they 
have  to  experiment  with  drugs,  even  heroin. 
They  have  to  give  whatever  they  have  to  the 
boss  of  the  pad,  and  provide  money  by  what- 
ever means  they  can — begging,  stealing, 
drug-peddling  or  prostitution." 

A    CHANCE    TO    see 

To  combat  the  rosy  picture  of  runaway  life, 
St.  Johns  is  sUglng  "Operation  Eye  Open- 
er"— tours  of  New  York  City's  Bohemian 
haunts,  jails,  courtrooms  and  drug-rehablU- 
tation  centers  for  sponsored  groups  of  out-of- 
town  youngsters.  Last  year  43  such  groups, 
numbering  1.600  adolescents,  got  a  glimpse  of 
what  really  is  in  store  for  runaways.  Says  Mr. 
Eckhardt:  "Their  naivete  quickly  gives  way 
to  astonishment." 

This  church  also  Is  putting  its  own  youths 
and  others  In  the  Village  to  work  on  behalf  of 
parents  In  search  of  their  missing  children. 
In  the  rectory  Is  a  giant  bulletin  board 
literally  covered  with  letters,  many  accom- 
panied by  photographs,  appealing  for  help 
In  finding  a  child.  Several  bear  the  seal  of 
"found."  A  few  are  canceled  as  the  result  of 
the  youngster's  death. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  help  In  the 
search.  Police  fear  that  this  sometimes  spurs 
the  runaway  to  run  even  farther  away,  but 
Mr.  Eckhardt  dissents: 

"I've  found  parents  generally  constructive 
and  eager  for  their  youngsters'  return, 
though  they  may  vacillate  between  love  and 
anger.  Many  kids  are  willing  to  go  home  once 
they  see  the  parent  cares  enough  to  look  for 
them." 

As  some  child  specialists  see  It,  America's 
runaway  problem  flows  out  of  larger  woes 
afflicting  the  U.S.  family. 

Statistics  skim  the  surface  of  what  is  hap- 
pening: 

In  1960,  there  was  only  1  divorce  for  every 
4  marriages  In  the  nation — ^but  the  number 
grew  by  1970  to  1  In  every  3. 

Illegitimate  birth  rates  for  immarried 
women  aged  14  to  44  Increased  26  per  cent 
between  1955  and  1968. 

Among  married  or  formerly  married  women 
with  chllden  under  18.  about  42  per  cent  now 
are  in  the  U.S.  labor  force — and  7.4  per  cent 
of  all  American  husbands  hold  two  Jobs. 

So  often  do  Americans  move  that  about 
one  fifth  of  the  U.S.  population  today  Is  not 
living  where  it  did  a  year  ago. 

FAMn.T  ties  loosened 

Trouble  grows  as  families  become  smaller. 

Not  only  are  birth  rates  at  a  30-year  low 
but  since  World  War  I  a  steady  attrition  of 
the  "extended  family"  has  removed  grand- 
parents, uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  from  the 
Immediate  circle  in  which  the  "nuclear 
family"  of  parents  and  children  often  lived. 

These  peripheral  relatives,  in  effect,  often 
backstopped  parents  In  bringing  up  chil- 
dren— providing  additional  affection  and  be- 
havioral models,  and  a  sense  of  family 
solidarity. 

Today,  however,  the  "nuclear  family" 
stands  almost  alone,  stripped  down  for  mo- 
bility In  pursuit  of  economic  security  and 
status,  even  to  the  extent  of  moving  across 
the  continent  to  accept  a  new  Job  or  a  promo- 
tion. 

That  situation.  In  the  background  of  many 
runaways,  is  found  to  produce  serious  friction 
between  parents  and  child. 

On  one  hand,  psychologists  say,  children 
often  feel  themselves  separated  from  parental 
love  by  the  external  pressures  of  "getting 
ahead."     Alternatively,     there     Is     rebellion 
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against  parents  who  try  to  bridge  the  gulf 
by  showering  "warm"  concern  on  the  child. 

Recently  the  noted  psychologist  and  educa- 
tor. Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  observed: 

"It  is  a  terrible  burden  to  be  loved  too 
much.  Parents  are  so  anxious  their  kids  won't 
make  it  that  the  kids  purposely  don't — Just 
to  get  bnck  at  them.  If  parents  would  have 
a  little  less  'warmth'  and  more  respect  for  the 
independence  of  their  children,  they  would 
do  a  lot  better." 

TV    AND    the    child 

This  "alienation"  process,  some  authori- 
ties say,  is  intensified  In  early  childhood  by 
television-watching,  described  in  one  report 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  as  oc- 
cupying 64  per  cent  of  the  average  toddler's 
waking  time.  Result,  in  the  view  of  many 
psychologists,  is  to  hamper  the  development 
of  social  skills  and  ability  to  communicate 
with  parents  and  other  children. 

Out  of  all  this  come  the  youngsters  who 
run  away  because  of  a  sense  of  failure,  others 
who  want  to  see  If  their  parents  are  really  In- 
terested In  them,  and  still  others  who  take 
off  simply  because  of  a  "cultural  gap"  of  his- 
toric proportions  between  many  children  and 
their  parents  In  a  time  of  onnishing  change. 

Raised  is  this  question:  Can  the  American 
family  survive  the  troubles  Implicit  In  the 
continuing  tide  of  runaways? 

Some  doubts  are  raised  by  such  critics  as 
Betty  Friedan  of  the  "women's  liberation" 
movement,  and  a  British  psychiatrist.  David 
Cooper,  whose  book,  "The  Death  of  the  Fam- 
ily." heralds  the  replacement  of  the  "nuclear 
family"  by  communal  groupings. 

Even  so,  most  authorities  say  the  American 
family  is  likely  to  survive  the  runaway  prob- 
lem and  other  symptoms  of  Its  disarray.  Dr. 
Paul  Reiss,  Fordbam  University  sociologist 
and  vice  president  for  academic  affairs, 
notes: 

"Recent  studies  suggest  a  growing  Interest 
of  Americans  In  regaining  contact  with  rela- 
tives. We  may  also  see  a  moderation  in  suc- 
cess goals,  so  that  parents  may  be  willing  to 
give  up  some  material  rewards — a  promotion, 
for  Instance — ^in  order  to  remain  near  stable 
friends  and  relatives. 

"I  don't  see  a  return  to  the  old  'extended 
family'  but  I  do  see  new  forms  of  personal 
relationships  developing  outside  the  nuclear 
family." 

Similarly  Dr.  E.  James  Lleberman,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  psychiatrist  and  family  special- 
ist, sees  future  hope  in  the  tendency  of  young 
people  to  marry,  free  of  pressures  and  more 
sensibly,  at  later  ages.  The  quest  for  a  higher 
"quality  of  life"  in  marriage  and  home,  he 
says,  may  ease  some  of  the  disruptive  fac- 
tors at  work  in  recent  times. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  strains  on 
the  American  family  and  its  relationships, 
continue  to  take  their  toll  on  parents  and 
children — and  neither  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials nor  scholars  see  a  quick  end  to  the  run- 
away problem.  In  the  words  of  Houston's 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  Wallace  H.  Miller: 

"Until  the  nuclear  family  is  re-established 
or  re-oriented,  the  problem  of  runaways  will 
continue  to  grow." 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  many  in  Government 
who  have  a  feeling  of  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  American  history  are 
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keenly  aware  of  our  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  and  evaluate  the  record  of  the 
United  States  since  Its  birth  nearly  200 
years  ago.  As  I  have  indicated  earlier, 
Congress  wisely  established  a  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  to  aid  and  abet  this 
program  but,  imfortunately  it  has  not  yet 
developed  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
either  comprehends  its  opportunity  or 
understands  its  reason  and,  therefore, 
very  httle  constructive  leadership  has 
come  out  of  the  Commisison  except  some 
good  suggestions  that  have  come  from  a 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  James  Bittle. 
Therefore,  it  is  fortimate  that  there  are 
those  in  Government  who  are  respond- 
ing already  to  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  these  institutions 
in  Government  is  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  called  on  its  talents  and  its 
capabiUties  to  plan,  to  raise  fimds,  and 
to  promote  a  symposium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
May  5  and  6,  1972,  over  500  scholars  and 
professional  and  amateur  historians  and 
archivists  from  across  the  United  States 
attended  a  symposium  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  the  theme,  "The  Devel- 
opment of  a  Revolutionary  Mentality." 
This  symposium,  which  was  imder  the 
direction  of  the  assistant  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Hamer,  was 
the  first  in  a  series  of  five  such  meetings 
to  be  held  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
anticipation  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  American  independence.  The  entire 
series  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Cafritz 
Foimdation,  established  in  1948  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cafritz,  a  Washington  realtor 
and  philanthropist.  Its  enthusiastic  re- 
ception by  so  distinguished  an  audience 
reflects  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  our  national  heritage,  and  I  hope 
it  will  provide  new  inspiration  to  the 
many  State  and  local  organizations  that 
are  seeking  ways  to  participate  in  the 
forthcoming  bicentennial  celebration. 

The  symposium  was  opened  by  L. 
Quincy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who,  following  a  welcoming  remark  to 
the  audience  and  the  participants,  out- 
lined the  Library's  Bicentennial  pro- 
grams. Then,  after  a  spirited  introduc- 
tory address  by  the  symposium  chairman, 
Richard  B.  Morris,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York,  Dr.  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager,  one  of  the  world's  foremost  his- 
torians and  holder  of  17  honorary  de- 
grees from  colleges  and  universities  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  on  the  subject, 
"America  and  the  Enlightenment."  Pro- 
fessor Commager's  principal  thesis  was 
that: 

The  Enlightenment,  which  many  scholars 
consider  synonymous  with  humanltarianlsm, 
tolerance,  freedom  of  religion,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  was  real- 
ized in  the  New  World.  The  Old  World 
imagined.  Invented,  formulated,  and  agitated 
Enlightenment,  but  it  was  chiefly  in  America 
that  Enlightenment  was  absorbed  and  In- 
stitutionalized. 

Intellectually,  eighteenth-century  America 
was  very  much  part  of  the  European  En- 
lightenment. Almost  everywhere  In  America 
the  philosophies  embraced  a  common  body  of 
ideas.  subscrlt>ed  to  a  common  body  of  laws, 
shared  a  common  faith.  Americans  accepted 
the  Newtonian   world  governed  by  laws  of 
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natvire  and  nature's  God.  They  accepted,  too, 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  Reason, 
and  the  azlon  that  Reason  could  penetrate 
to  and  master  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God. 
Faith  in  Nature  and  in  Reason  was  one  of  the 
common  denominators  of  Europe's  Enlight- 
eimient  despots  too,  but  there  it  was  never 
fully  realized.  When  the  spectacle  of  liberal- 
ism began  to  be  translated  from  philosophy 
to  politics,  European  rulers  conveniently  for- 
got most  of  their  liberal  principles.  But  not 
in  America. 

Americans  had  no  kings,  not  after  they  had 
toppled  George  III  anyway.  No  Icings,  no 
aristocracy,  no  church  In  the  Old  World  sense 
of  the  term,  no  bishops,  no  Inquisition,  no 
army,  no  navy,  no  colonies,  no  peasantry,  no 
proletariat.  But  they  had  philosophers  in 
plenty.  Every  town  had  its  Solon,  Its  Cato; 
...  In  America,  and  in  America  alone,  the 
people  had  deliberately  made  their  philoso- 
phers kings:  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison  In  the  presidential  chair,  a  Bowdoin, 
a  Jay,  a  Trumbull,  a  Franklin,  a  Clinton,  a 
Pinckney,  a  Livingston  in  the  gubernatorial. 

After  a  luncheon  break,  the  sessions 
resumed  with  Prof.  Caroline  Rofabins' 
address  on  Revolutionaries  and  Republi- 
cans in  the  Old  World  Before  1776,  Dr. 
Robbins,  professor  emeritus  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  said: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not 
a  republican  document.  During  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike 
Justified  rebellion  against  rulers  who  failed 
to  protect  them  against  disorder  at  home 
and  Invaders  from  abroad.  The  early  Dutch, 
Swiss,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  and  English 
aU  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  bear  the  ex- 
orbitancies  of  a  monarch  when  it  degen- 
erated into  tyraimy.  In  such  cases,  the  rebel- 
lion of  a  whole  nation  cannot  be  called 
rebellion  but  a  necessary  part  of  freedom. 
As  one  writer  put  it,  to  resist  the  abuse  of 
government  Is  to  assist  government. 

Professor  Robbins  held  that  the  lessons 
of  history  were  not  overlooked  by 
America's  Founding  Fathers.  Having 
given  the  ancient  republics  careful 
scrutiny,  James  Madison  noted  that: 

The  United  Provinces  allowed  no  particle 
of  the  supreme  authority  to  derive  from  the 
people.  Venice  contained  a  small  group  of 
hereditary  nobles  exercising  absolute  power. 
Poland's  aristocracy  had  scarcely  any  virtue. 
Only  the  Commons  in  England's  polity  was 
in  any  way  republican. 

But  Madison  thought  that  the  name 
republic  might  legitimately  be  applied  to 
a  government  holding  its  powers  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Only  in  republics  is  the  general 
good  the  constant  concern  of  its  magis- 
trates. Thus  in  America  a  new  meaning 
was  given  to  the  term  republic. 

Commenting  on  Professor  Robbins' 
paper  was  J.  H.  Plumb,  professor  of 
modem  English  history  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Professor  Plumb  praised 
Dr.  Robbins  for  her  excellent  scholarship, 
noting  chiefly  that  she  had  failed  to  in- 
clude historians  of  the  period,  such  as 
Edward  Gibbon. 

After  Professor  Plumb's  remarks.  Dr. 
Richard  Bushman,  professor  of  history 
at  Boston  University,  delivered  a  paper 
on  "Corruption  and  Power  in  Provincial 
America."  Professor  Bushman  explained 
that  prior  to  1750  corruption  in  the  sense 
of  manipulating  the  legislature  through 
patronage  and  influence  was  rarely  men- 
tioned in  Massachusetts.  The  great  ques- 
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tion  which  agitated  England  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  never  emerged  in 
Massachusetts  before  1750.  It  was  the 
corruption  of  selflshness — o£Bcial  ava- 
rice— which  preoccupied  the  colonial 
assembly.  It  was  a  much  simpler  corrup- 
tion unrelated  to  the  intricacies  of  the 
balanced  constitution  and  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  the  ancient  fear  of 
a  ruler's  greed,  the  belief  that  men  in 
power  use  their  oflices  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

The  archetypical  Governor  in  the 
colonists'  mind  seemed  to  be  the  man  of 
broken  fortune,  or  of  new  wealth,  or  an 
aspiring  and  ambitious  man,  the  very 
sort  thought  most  capable  of  jobbing  and 
spoliation.  The  Governors  were  especially 
suspect  because  they  were  not  of  the  na- 
tive elite,  but  were  aliens  and  had  inter- 
ests apart  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Colony.  The  distrust  of  these  men  who 
went  to  America  both  "to  rule  a  colony 
and  seek  their  fortune  at  one  and  the 
same  time,"  compelled  the  assemblies  to 
defend  and  enlarge  their  privileges.  And 
because  the  legislatures  were  less  easily 
corrupted,  less  was  said  in  America  about 
influence. 

After  1750,  however,  a  larger  pattern 
began  to  emerge  as  the  colonists  were 
drawn  into  imperial  affairs.  He  said: 

Under  the  tutelage  of  English  radicals,  a 
growing  number  of  colonial  politicians  came 
to  see  .  .  .  [that]  the  ministry  at  home  had 
much  deeper  and  more  malevolent  designs 
on  their  liberty  and  In  pursuit  of  their  object 
had  devised  methods  for  over-reaching  the 
restraints  on  their  power  which  Parliament 
Imposed.  As  experience  with  Parliament  made 
that  Idea  a  reality  for  Americans,  the  word 
corruption  attained  the  fullness  of  meaning 
in  colonial  politics  it  had  long  had  among 
English  radicals.  It  grew  to  include  corrup- 
tion of  the  legislature  through  patronage  and 
electoral  influence  and  thus  to  threaten  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  constitution. 

In  a  sense  the  American  Revolution  was 
the  extension  of  a  conflict  over  legislative 
corruption  waged  in  England.  But  In  another 
sense  the  Revolution  never  outgrew  its  ori- 
gins In  provincial  politics  with  i»t>vlnclal  em- 
phasis on  corruption  as  sheer  greed.  .  .  . 
John  Adams  said  that  a  "whole  government 
of  our  choice,  managed  by  persons  whom  we 
love,  reverse,  and  can  confide  in  has  charms 
in  it  for  which  men  will  fight." 

The  colonists  fought,  "not  just  to  es- 
cape the  dominion  of  an  oppressive  min- 
istry and  a  corrupted  Parliament  but  to 
create  a  government  of  men  they  could 
trust,  men  whose  interests  mingled  with 
their  own  and  whose  lust  was  checked  by 
frequent  elections.  Under  that  govern- 
ment they  could  at  least  rid  themselves 
of  the  avaricious  royal  apix)intees  who, 
in  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  had  been 
the  bane  of  provincial  politics." 

Commenting  on  Dr.  Bushman's  paper 
was  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Sterling  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Yale  University.  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  found  Bushman's  defini- 
tion of  corruption  too  doctrinaire,  and 
he  cited  examples  of  governors  whose  be- 
havior did  not  fit  the  pattern  described 
above.  He  did,  however,  concede  that,  at 
least  in  part,  the  argument  was  valid.  On 
that  point  the  session  ended,  and  in  the 
evening  many  visitors  and  dignitaries  at- 
tended a  reception  in  the  Library's  Great 
Hall. 

The  Beginnings  of  American  Repid>Ii- 
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canism,  1765-76,  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  delivered  at  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing session  of  the  symposium  by  Pauline 
Maier,  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Pro- 
fessor Maier  traced  the  change  from  the 
early  1760's,  when  Americans  were  at- 
tached to  the  British  Crown,  to  1770 
when,  after  he  had  rejected  a  series  of 
petitions  for  redress,  newspapers  first 
compared  the  ICing  to  Nero.  In  1773. 
readers  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy  were 
told  by  A  Republican  that : 

Kings  have  been  a  curse  to  this  and  every 
other  country  where  they  have  gained  a 
footing.  From  the  very  beginning  disillusion- 
ment with  George  III  was  coupled  with  a 
rejection  of  monarchy  as  an  institution. 

"For  a  time  the  British  constitution  had 
seemed  the  consummate  achievement  of  po- 
litical engineering,"  Professor  Maier  stated, 
"but  in  the  course  of  the  Anglo-American 
conflict  It  proved  Instead  'imperfect,  subject 
to  convulsions,  and  incapable  of  producing 
what  it  seems  to  promise.'  It  no  longer  seemed 
a  well-polsed  arrangement  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  but  Instead  "a  kind  of  fortul- 
tlous  con£Olida[tion]  of  Powers  now  in  Op- 
position to  the  true  Interest  of  the  people." 

Was  the  republican  alternative  any 
better?  Opponents  of  republics  claimed 
that  this  form  of  government  was  prone 
to  instability  and  imwieldness.  The  pro- 
vincial assemblies  provided  no  model  for 
republican  experiments  "for  they  acted 
as  part  of  a  political  system  conceived 
as  a  provincial  model  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, in  which  the  governor  took  the 
place  of  the  King,  the  assembly  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  council,  however  im- 
perfectly, of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  more 
exact  precedent  for  the  republican  gov- 
ernments established  from  the  mid- 
1770's  lay  in  the  association  formed  to 
regularize  colonial  resistance  to  British 
'oppression.' " 

While  they  were  extra  legal,  tempo- 
rary, and  outside  the  regular  institutions 
of  government,  these  associations  based 
their  authority  on  popular  consent,  and 
were  "designed  specifically  to  contain 
what  was  always  considered  the  major 
danger  of  republican  institutions — popu- 
lar anarchy.  Here  they  were  remarkably 
successful.  The  rash  of  popular  violence 
that  spread  throughout  the  Colonies  in 
the  fall  of  1765  was  never  repeated.  Re- 
publicanism, once  considered  utopism, 
had  assumed  practicality.  It  alone — 
American  experience  suggested — could 
provide  the  freedom,  peace,  and  secu- 
rity that  all  men  sought  from  govern- 
ment." 

Prof.  Jack  P.  Greene  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  in  com- 
menting on  Professor  Maier's  argument 
explained  that : 

Americans  chose  Republicanism  chiefly  be- 
cause of  their  appreciation  of  British  tradi- 
tions and  institutions  and  the  lack  of  a  vi- 
able alternative. 

The  final  paper  to  be  read  at  the  sym- 
posium was  Mary  Beth  Norton's  The 
Loyalist  Critique  of  Republicanism.  Miss 
Norton,  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
Cornell  University,  saw  the  Tory-Whig 
struggle  in  the  American  Revolution  as 
a  contest  between  different  varieties  of 
Whigs.  She  argued  that : 

The  loyalists  participated  In  the  regular 
course  of  American  development  in  the  eight- 
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eenth  century  and  that  they  were,  not  mon- 
olithic conservatives  or  unthinking  support- 
ers of  monarchical  prerogatives,  but  "Whigs 
par  excellence." 

It  was  the  American  revolutionaries 
who,  in  the  imperial  world,  were  the 
aberrations.  There  peculiar  brand  of 
thought  came  largely  from  a  "singular, 
unorthodox  branch  of  Whig  ideology." 
They  had  changed  and  adapted  the  Whig 
philosophy  to  fit  their  particular  circum- 
stsmces,  so  much  that  it  had  little  cre- 
dence among  most  Englishmen.  The 
loyalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  neither 
imtliinking  tools  of  the  British  ministry 
nor  rigid  conservatives  who  resisted  all 
change  within  the  empire.  To  the  con- 
trary, prominent  loyalists  like  Thomas 
Bradbury  Chandler.  Jonathan  Boucher, 
William  Smith,  and  Joseph  Galloway, 
fully  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  read- 
justment in  the  relationship  of  the  Colo- 
nies with  the  mother  ?oimtry.  They  dif- 
fered from  their  fellow  Americans  only 
in  the  means  of  redress  against  real  polit- 
ical grievances. 

After  examining  their  opponents'  ideas, 
loyalists  Samuel  Seabury  and  Peter  Oliv- 
er hit  upon  the  answer :  The  radicals  were 
not  Whigs  at  all,  they  were  republicans. 

The  eloquent  commentary  on  Profes- 
sor Norton's  paper,  delivered  by  Esmond 
Wright,  Director  for  U.S.  Studies  at  the 
University  of  London,  was  a  fitting  note 
on  which  to  end  the  symposium. 


STATEHOOD    FOR    THE    STATE    OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
ago.  May  15,  1948,  David  Ben  Gurion 
read  the  proclamation  of  statehood  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  The  event  crowned 
the  efforts  of  a  group  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple who  had  been  working  for  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  State  for  many 
years,  and  ended  a  2,000  year  hiatus  dur- 
ing which  time  there  was  no  state  or 
homeland  for  the  Jews.  The  birth  of  the 
new  state  was  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy, the  realization  of  a  dream,  the  fruit 
of  toil  and  labor,  the  reward  of  per- 
sistence, and  a  hope  for  the  future  for  the 
thousands  then  waiting  in  the  ghettos 
and  refugee  camps  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe. 

Independence  for  Israel  did  not  mean 
security  or  freedom.  Hostile  neighbors 
used  the  occasion  of  the  proclamation  of 
statehood  as  their  declaration  of  war. 
Invading  armies  swept  into  Israel  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  farms 
and  homes  of  50  years  labor,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  they  could  kill  the 
Jews  who  had  returned  to  their  home- 
land. Neither  the  Arab  soldiers  nor  their 
fanatical  masters  expected  the  Jews  to 
defend  their  land;  but  the  defense  of 
Israel,  begun  in  1948  and  still  continuing 
today,  is  one  of  the  inspiring  stories  of 
modem  history.  With  little  training,  few 
weapons,  scanty  equipment,  hasty  or- 
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ganization,  but  with  an  unfathomed 
wealth  of  determination  and  courage, 
the  defenders  of  the  State  of  Israel  were 
able  to  repel  the  invaders  and  secure  for 
the  State  of  Israel  and  for  the  Israeli 
people  a  place  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

In  the  past  24  years,  the  mettle  of 
the  Israelis  has  been  tested  many  times 
and  is  still  being  challenged  today.  At 
the  threat  of  economic  strangulation  and 
in  the  face  of  another  invasion  of  their 
land,  the  Israelis,  in  6  short  days  in 
1967,  stopped  the  most  recent  of  the 
attacks  against  their  sovereignty.  In  the 
5  years  since  the  cease-fire  of  June  1967, 
the  Israelis  have  been  waiting  at  the 
peace  table,  waiting  in  vain  for  their  ad- 
versaries to  agree  to  end  once  and  for  all 
time,  this  war  that  drains  away  so  many 
resources  which  could  be  used  for  the 
betterment  of  the  whole  region.  But  just 
as  Israel  has  been  persistent  in  its  deter- 
mination to  live,  it  is  persistent  In  its 
determination  to  live  in  peace.  Israel 
wants  peace,  and  Israel  shall  have  peace. 

The  years  have  not  all  been  spent  in 
warfare.  During  those  times  of  relative 
quiet,  the  Israelis  have  been  building 
and  planting,  raising  cities  where  be- 
fore only  the  sand  blew,  constructing 
factories  in  the  forgotten  corners  of  their 
land,  ordering  neat  rows  of  fruit  trees 
across  empty  yards  of  chaos.  I  have  been 
to  Israel  and  have  marveled  at  its  prog- 
ress. I  have  seen  the  drained  swamps  of 
Hulah,  now  resplendent  with  gardens. 
I  have  walked  among  the  vineyards  and 
the  orchards  standing  in  the  debris  of 
centuries  of  neglect.  Such  experiences 
restore  in  a  person  his  faith  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  fellow  man  to  the  rewards 
of  hard  work  and  to  enduring  dream 
within  us  all  to  be  masters  of  our  own 
ships  of  destiny. 

In  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  in 
every  institution  of  civilized  man,  the 
Israelis  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  inlierent  truth  of  one  dictum:  that 
nothing  is  impossible.  In  Israel,  the  free 
will  of  men  and  women  dedicated  to  a 
cause  that  is  just  and  in  which  they  all 
firmly  believe  is  on  display  for  the  world 
to  see.  Israel  goods  and  products  fill 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Works  of 
Israel  artists  grace  the  galleries  and 
museums  of  every  major  capital.  Israeli 
teachers  pass  on  to  the  young  and  old 
alike,  of  countries  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Far  East,  the  skills  with 
which  they  were  able  to  restore  their 
own  country.  Israel  democracy  is  a  model 
upon  which  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  build  their  own  national  govern- 
ments. And  Israel  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
peoples  who  are  threatened  by  extinction 
or  domination  at  the  hands  of  interna- 
tional thie%'es  who  would  steal  their  free- 
dom and  subvert  their  wills  to  slavery. 

But  if  Israel's  progress  and  achieve- 
ments are  fitting  subjects  of  praise,  so 
are  Israel's  problems  fitting  subjects  for 
consternation.  There  is  still  a  military 
threat  on  the  Israel  horizon,  which  each 
day  grows  through  the  sinister  largess 
and  malevolent  intent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  arms  are  still  flowing  into  the 
Arab  arsenals,  and  the  Arab  armies  con- 
tinue their  training  and  preparations  for 
a  battle  they  claim  is  inevitable.  In  recent 
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years,  the  world  has  watched  while  So- 
viet fighting  personnel  have  moved  into 
Egypt  to  assume  positions  next  to  their 
Arab  clients.  For  the  Israelis  and  for  the 
free  world,  the  question  is : 

Will  the  Soviet  troops  in  Egypt  be  in- 
volved in  another  shooting  war,  should 
one  erupt?  On  Israel's  other  borders,  the 
Arab  armies  also  wait  and  rearm.  Israel 
has  not  asked  foreign  soldiers  to  fight  its 
battles,  it  has  not  requested  an  American 
army.  All  that  Israel  wants  is  the  chance 
to  acquire  those  weapons  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  their  land. 

Israel  is  paying  dearly  for  its  defense 
through  the  costly  weapons  it  acquires 
and  through  the  loss  of  manpower  de- 
manded by  the  constant  vigilance  along 
the  cease-fire  lines  which  is  a  burden  on 
the  Israeli  economy.  There  are  other  costs 
involved  in  the  defense  of  Israel :  the  lost 
hours  away  from  schools  and  universities, 
the  hours  of  waiting  to  find  out  if  yoiu- 
son  or  daughter  will  return  from  patrol, 
the  material  devoted  to  constructing 
bunkers  and  defenses  when  the  same  ma- 
terial could  be  used  for  homes  or  hos- 
pitals. But  these  costs  are  willingly  borne, 
because  the  Israelis  know  that  the  peace 
for  which  they  wait  and  pray  will  bring 
more  benefits  to  Israel,  the  Arabs,  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  the  world. 

In  Israel,  this  24th  anniversary,  like  the 
anniversaries  before  it,  is  a  time  for 
praise  of  accomplishments,  a  time  for 
prayers  for  peace,  and  a  time  for  watch- 
ful waiting  along  frontiers  abounding 
with  hostile  enemies.  It  is  a  time  to  hope 
that  this  anniversary  will  be  the  last  one 
spent  in  a  posture  of  defense.  It  is  a  time 
for  planning  for  future  building  and 
growth.  It  is  a  time  for  all  Jews — whether 
in  Philadelphia  or  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber,  Jews  living  in  Moscow  or 
Buenos  Aires,  Jews  in  America  and 
around  the  world,  to  remember  our  heri- 
tage and  be  thankful  that  our  people  are, 
at  last,  home.  It  is  a  time  for  free  men 
and  women,  in  these  United  States  and 
around  the  world,  to  recommit  ourselves 
to  the  promise  of  democracy.  It  is  a  time 
to  recall  those  who,  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves,  remain  behind  the  walls  of  in- 
tolerance in  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where. And  it  is  a  time  to  look  to  tomor- 
row, when  new  challenges,  not  of  warfare, 
but  of  peace,  will  present  themselves  to 
us  and  inspire  as,  as  they  did  the  found- 
ers of  the  State  of  Israel,  to  new  heights 
of  accomplishment — to  do  the  impossible. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXH 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE    HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently reintroduced  the  telephone  privacy 
bill  with  49  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial fii-ms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required  to 
obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list  of 
customers  who  opted  for  the  commercial 
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prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be  given 
the  option  of  requiring  the  phone  com- 
pany, instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to  put 
an  asterisk  by  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
v.ould  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions,  and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agencies 
or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

As  I  noted  in  a  statement  on  March  9, 
I  have  received  an  enormous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am  plac- 
ing a  20th  sampling  of  these  lettei's  into 
the  Record,  since  they  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  could  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Scotia,  N.Y., 
April  27,  1972. 
Hon.   Les   AspiN, 
House    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm :  I  Just  heard  that  you  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  eliminate  solicitors'  calls  to 
home  phones. 

My  husband  and  I  have  written  our  repre- 
sentative and  asked  him  to  support  this  bill. 

Thank  you  for  trying  to  get  such  a  won- 
derful bill  passed! 

Very  truly  yours. 


May  15,  1972 


Memphis,  Tenn., 

May  8.  1972. 
Dear  Sir:  I  heartily  support  your  efforts 
to  end  xinwanted  telephone  solicitation.  Per- 
haps if  this  bill  passes,  111  no  longer  be 
awakened  at  8  am.  or  Intercepted  at  the  din- 
ner table  to  hear  about  "the  bargain  of  the 
year." 

I'll  be  UTltlng  my  own  congressman  about 
this,  too. 

Sincerely, 


Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 

April  24.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that 
you  have  authored  a  bill  against  telephone 
soliciting.  I  have  seriously  considered  get- 
ting an  unlisted  phone  number  for  this  very 
reason.  I  have  a  "No  Peddlers"  sign  at  my 
front  door  to  prevent  my  being  bothered 
by  saJesmen.  For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that 
phone  soliciting  is  a  real  Invasion  of  privacy 
and  that  there  should  be  some  way  other 
than  having  an  unlisted  phone  number  to 
Insure  against  a  constant  liritating  barrage 
of  unwanted  phone  solicitations.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  average  citizen  will  welcome  with 
great  enthusiasm  a  bill  such  as  yours.  Good 
luck! 

I  would  ai^reciate  being  kept  advised  of 
the  progress  of  your  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  * 


Virginia    Citizens   Consumer 

Council,   Inc., 
Alexandria,  Va.,  May  10,  1972. 
Congressman  Les  Aspin, 
House   of  Representatives, 
Washington.   DC. 

E>EAR  Congressman  Aspin:  The  Virginia 
Citizens  Consumer  Council,  representing 
some  150,000  Virginia  consumers  through  in- 


dividual and  organizational  memberships, 
would  like  to  go  on  the  record  in  support  of 
your  Telephone  Privacy  Act. 

From  the  mall  that  our  complaint  com- 
mittee receives  and  the  comments  when  rep- 
resentatives of  our  speakers  bureau  get  when 
they  go  out  to  talk  to  community  groups, 
telephone  solicitors  are  considered  an  annoy- 
ance that  many  many  consumers  would  very 
much  like  eliminated  from  their  daily  lives. 

What  has  been  most  upsetting  to  the  peo- 
ple we  heard  from  is  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  to  stop  the  solicitations  from 
coming.  We  have  many  cases  on  file  of  con- 
sumers who  have  first  politely  and  then  less 
courteously  asked  to  be  removed  from  the 
list  callers  use.  To  the  utter  frustration  of 
these  consiuners,  the  calls  nonetheless  keep 
coming.  In  many  cases,  meals  are  Inter- 
rupted, baths  or  complex  tasks  are  inter- 
rupted, and  worse,  people  are  awakened 
from  their  sleep  or  called  out  of  a  sick  bed  to 
take  what  turns  out  only  to  be  an  unwanted 
commercial  solicitation  .  .  .  and  then  are 
unable  to  guarantee  they  won't  be  bothered 
again  by  the  same  company. 

In  our  state,  land  developers  seems  to  be 
the  worst  offenders,  calling  long  distance 
from  Florida  as  well  as  from  nearby  loca- 
tions. Photo  studios  and  subscriptions  agen- 
cies seem  to  be  the  next  most  annoying 
callers,  and,  again,  don't  seem  to  want  to 
take  complaining  consumers  off  their  lists. 
To  make  matters  worse,  many  people  tell  us 
they  have  reluctantly  gone  to  the  incon- 
venience and  expense  of  having  an  unlisted 
number  so  they  can  avoid  these  calls  only 
to  discover  that  sequence  dialing  finds  them 
anyway. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy should  be  given  precedence  over  the  al- 
leged need  for  phone  solicitation  and  cer- 
tainly hope  the  Congress  will  act  swiftly 
on  the  Telephone  Privacy  Act. 
Sincerely, 


Brookfield,   Conn., 

May  3,  1972. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  homemaker  who  Is  ter- 
ribly harassed  by  frequent  interruptions  from 
commercial  and  charitable  organizations  who 
use  the  telephone  as  an  Instrument  of  ad- 
vertising. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  working 
for  the  Telephone  Privacy  Bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 


El  Paso,  Tex., 

May  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Sir:    Congratulations   on   the   Tele- 
phone   Privacy    Act    (H.R.    14097).    I    have 
wanted  such  a  bill  for  many  years. 
Sincerely, 


CURRENT  POLICY  AGAINST  COM- 
MUNIST INVADERS  SHOULD  BE 
SUPPORTED  BY  ALL  WHO  VALUE 
AMERICAN  LIVES 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
appears  some  Americans,  probably 
prompted  by  a  variety  of  motives,  oppose 
any  American  interference  with  the  mas- 
sive Communist  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam, evidence  is  overwhelming  that  most 
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Americans  support  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  protect  American  lives. 

Our  President,  drawing  upon  the  best 
military  advice  that  is  available,  decided 
that  mines  should  be  planted  in  shipping 
channels  of  enemy  ports.  The  mines  have 
been  installed.  That  action  is  not  now  a 
debatable  issue.  It  is  a  reality,  already 
consummated.  The  mining  operation, 
and  the  stepped -up  interdiction  of  other 
Communist  supply  lines,  is  designed  to 
save  American  lives  and  disrupt  the 
enemy's  infamous  invasion.  Regardless  of 
one's  views  about  the  war  or  the  strategy 
employed,  the  decision  having  been  made, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  responsible 
Americans  to  solidly  support  this  action. 

The  significance  of  the  present  situa- 
tion was  well  described  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  a  May  9  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  stated: 

The  point  is  this  and  only  this:  For  better 
or  worse,  the  President  has  taken  what  he 
himself  has  described  as  "a  decisive  action." 
The  die  is  cast,  the  Rubicon  Is  crossed.  If  he 
falls,  not  only  he  but  each  of  us  will  be  the 
loser;  if  he  wins,  all  of  tis  benefit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  place  of  this  news- 
paper is  l>ehind  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  believe  that  on  that  firm 
ground  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  great  mass  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  excerpts  from  a 
speech  I  made  on  May  6  to  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  at  its  State  conven- 
tion in  San  Antonio.  My  remarks  were 
made  prior  to  the  President's  announce- 
ment regarding  the  mining  of  Haiphong 
harbor.  The  address  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher 

Now,  let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam,  a  subject  about  which  you 
,  are,  of  course,  well  Informed.  As  you  know. 
'  the  Illegal  invasion  across  the  DMZ  was  an 
act  of  such  raw  aggression  that  it  caused 
even  Senator  Fulbright  to  quit  calling  it  a 
civil  war  over  there. 

It  would  seem  important  that  the  public 
understand  that  the  problems  caused  by  the 
Communist  invasion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  send  peo- 
ple to  Vietnam.  The  one  and  only  issue  we  are 
now  dealing  with  is  whether  our  bombers  and 
naval  craft — which  are  there — should  or 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  enemy  supply 
lines  and  provide  protection  in  that  way  for 
American  lives,  and  also  by  such  means  to 
help  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam.  Some  think  we  should  protect 
American  lives  and  American  interests;  oth- 
ers do  not. 

protesters  oppose  U.S.  INTERFERENCE  WITH 

enemt  drive 

War  protests  have  recently  taken  on  a  new 
dimension.  Recent  outbursts  have  not  been 
directed  at  the  draft.  Nor  are  they  directed 
against  t>eing  required  to  do  military  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam.  While  a  bit  hazy,  their  chief 
complaint  seems  to  be  against  the  presence 
of  our  air  force  and  naval  units  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  their  use  against  enemy  sup- 
ply lines — without  which  lines  the  invasion 
could  not  succeed. 

While  some  protests  may  be  in  good  faith, 
one  becomes  very  suspicious  about  motives 
when  we  see  demonstrators  proudly  waving 
enemy  flags. 

These  people  I  have  descrilied  appear  to- 
tally unconcerned  about  the  safety  of  many 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  withdrawn.  Just  why  they  are 
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opposed  to  protecting  them  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand. 

MADAME    MINH'S    U.S.    FOLLOWERS 

This  line  of  denouncement  of  Interference 
with  Communist  supply  lines  has  been  voiced 
by  certain  Presidential  candidates,  by  a  few 
befuddled  Senators;  by  some  House  members; 
by  Jane  Fonda  and  Dr.  Spock.  In  addition,  I 
should  add  Ous  Hall  and  Mme.  Minb — who 
has  acted  as  Hanoi's  chief  non-negotiator  at 
the  Negotiation  table  in  Paris.  The  Madam, 
incidentally,  by  telephone  hookup  from  Paris 
2  weeks  ago  spoke  to  30,000  of  her  loyal  min- 
ions who  assembled  under  an  enemy  flag  in 
Kezar  Stadium  in  San  Francisco. 

She  told  her  faithful  California  followers  to 
demand  that  President  Nixon  stop  interfering 
with  their  precious  supply  lines,  to  set  a  day- 
certain,  and  Install  a  Communist  as  President 
of  South  Vietnam.  That  was  the  effect  of  the 
orders  of  Hanoi's  butcher  woman  whose  in- 
va^ling  legions  are  now  on  a  wild  rampage  of 
wholesale  slaughter  and  destruction  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Let  all  Americans  understand  what  these 
protests  amount  to.  They  say  "Stop  the 
bombing."  When  they  say  that  they  protest 
any  U.S.  interference  with  the  supply  lines 
which  support  the  invasion  and  which  obvi- 
ously endanger  the  lives  of  65,000  Americans. 
When  they  say  "Stop  the  Bombing"  they  are, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  echoing  the  orders 
of  Madam  Mlnh. 

This  protest  is  not  a  protest  against  the  war 
or  against  our  presence  in  Vietnam.  Our  pres- 
ence is  already  there,  and  it  is  being  rapidly 
reduced.  Therefore,  the  only  possible  validity 
that  can  be  attributed  to  these  demands 
must  be  a  revulsion  against  any  Interference 
with  enemy  supply  lines — because  that  is 
what  it  is  all  about.  It  is  one  thing  to  protest 
the  war.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
protest  interference  with  a  brutal  Invasion 
and  the  protection  of  American  lives  which 
are  endangered. 

THREE    MILLION    IN    SOUTH    MARKED    FOR 
SLAUGHTER 

It  is  one  thing  to  oppose  the  war,  which  is 
anyone's  privilege,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  denounce  opposition  to  an  Invasion  which, 
should  it  succeed,  would  involve  several  mil- 
lion human  lives  in  South  Vietnam,  large 
numbers  of  whom  would  undoubtedly  be 
slaughtered — should  the  Communist  invaders 
overrun  the  South. 

Let  us  examine  that  awful  prospect  for  a 
moment.  Clark  Clifford,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  said  that  should  South  Viet- 
nam fall  to  the  enemy,  the  worst  bloodbath 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  would 
ensue. 

Many  have  not  forgotten  that  after  Hue 
was  occupied  by  the  Communist  invaders 
briefly  a  few  years  ago  5700  bodies — men, 
women  and  little  children — were  dug  up 
from  shallow  graves,  all  brutally  murdered 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Col.  Tran  Van  Doc,  a  North  Vietnamese 
officer  who  defected  after  24  years  in  the 
Communist  movement,  estimated  a  slaughter 
of  3  million  if  the  Communists  take  over. 

Another  defector  from  the  North.  Col.  Le 
Xuan  Chuyen,  who  had  been  in  the  Com- 
munist movement  21  years  and  who  should 
know  whereof  he  speaks,  disclosed  that  5  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  are  on  the  Commu- 
nists' "blood  debt"  list.  He  said  the  plan  is 
to  kill  10  to  15  percent  of  them,  imprison 
about  50  percent,  and  subject  to  balance  to 
"thought  reform." 

Many  other  very  knowledgeable  people  con- 
firm this  gruesome  prospect  of  mass  butchery. 
Now,  I  know  some  Americans  insist  it  is 
none  of  our  business.  They  insist  that  even 
though  the  lives  of  65,000  Americans  are  en- 
dangered, and  even  though  timely  inter- 
ference with  the  enemy's  supply  lines  helps 
protect  those  lives  and  at  the  same   time 
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helps  to  prevent  the  big  takeover,  they  still 
demand  that  our  liombers  be  completely 
grounded  and  our  naval  guns  be  silenced. 

FIRM    U.S.    POLICY    ENHANCES    HOPE    FOR    POW'S 

Another  aspect  of  this  tragic  development 
is  the  plight  of  prisoners  of  war.  Those  who 
criticize  the  U.S.  for  interfering  with  the  in- 
vasion of  the  South  don't  like  to  tulk  about 
POWs.  When  pressed  on  the  subject  they 
brush  It  off  by  saying  once  we  surrender  or 
totally  withdraw  all  manpower  and  any  fu- 
ture military  supplies,  the  Communists  will 
knock  themselves  out  rushing  all  prisoners 
home.  Who  do  they  think  they  are  kidding? 
How  stupid  can  people  be  anyhow?  Don't 
they  know  that  last  year  President  Nixon,  in 
secret  talks  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  offered  the 
enemy  total  withdrawal,  a  day-certain,  resig- 
nation of  President  Thleu,  a  free  election  in 
the  South,  and  massive  economic  aid,  for  a 
cease-fire  and  a  peaceful  settlement?  But  this 
overly-generous  offer — probably  the  most 
generous  peace  offer  In  history — was  spurned 
and  repudiated. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  only  language 
the  enemy  understands  Is  force.  Once  those 
Communist  warmongers  are  made  to  know 
they  are  in  for  severe  punishment  and  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  win  that 
war  in  Washington,  only  then  can  we  hope 
for  meaningful  negotiations,  and  some  relief 
for  prisoners.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
devastation  that  can  be  wrought  by  B-52'8 
and  other  bombers  and  by  sea  power,  con- 
stitute the  only  meaningful  advantage  and 
bargaining  power  we  have  left  in  the  process 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  and  expedite  the 
release  of  POWs. 

The  enemy  is  risking  everything  on  this 
one  last  big  drive.  Twelve  of  their  13  divi- 
sions are  now  south  of  the  DMZ.  All  their 
eggs  are  In  one  basket.  If  they  are  thrown 
back,  experts  believe  they  wUl  never  again 
be  able  to  recoup,  reorg^anize,  and  again  pose 
a  major  threat. 

The  military  situation  in  Vietnam  is  obvi- 
ously serious  indeed.  The  President  has  said 
too  many  lives,  including  Americans,  are  in- 
volved to  allow  the  invaders  to  succeed  in 
this  major  thrust.  He  has  said  appropriate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  We  can 
only  speculate  on  what  he  has  in  mind,  what 
force  he  will  apply,  should  necessity  require 
it.  We  do  know  that  Haiphong,  where  80% 
of  all  war  supplies  are  received,  is  extremely 
vulnerable — either  from  aerial  attack,  har' 
bor  blockade  or  fioatlng  mines.  We  do  know 
that  the  Irrigation  dikes  of  the  Red  River 
delta  are  extremely  crucial  and  very  vulner- 
able. And  we  know  there  are  other  vital 
targets  that  have  heretofore  hardly  been 
touched.  Whatever  is  done  deserves  solid, 
united  American  support. 

ENEMY   RELIES   ON    HELP   INSIDE   UNITED   STATES 

I  have  belabored  this  subject,  but  I  think 
it  Is  something  that  should  be  talked  about 
and  the  public  enabled  to  better  understand 
the  Implications.  The  enemy  does  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  major  reliance  Is  placed 
on  disunity  among  Americans,  to  assist  them 
in  their  Infamous  plans  to  slaughter  civi- 
lians and  achieve  a  millt-ary  victory. 

It  is  time  for  all  thoughtful  Americans  to 
assess  the  situation  realistically.  And  It  is 
high  time  for  presidential  candidates,  whose 
pronouncements  are  heard  loud  and  clear 
in  Hanoi,  to  wake  up  to  their  responsibilities 
as  Americans  and  as  candidates  for  that  high 
office. 

It  follows  that  In  this  time  of  grave  peril, 
when  we  are  playing  for  keeps — with  so 
much  Involved  on  the  outccmie  of  this  one 
invasion,  that  all  Americans  close  ranks,  lay 
aside  their  own  views  about  the  war.  what- 
ever they  may  be.  and  give  solid  support  to 
our  Commander-in-Chief.  He  is  the  only  one 
we  have,  and  he  operates  under  the  majesty 
of  the  American  flag — your  flag  and  my  flag. 
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WHOSE  CIVIL  LIBERTIES? 


"^   HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  appears  to 
have  become  affected  by  the  company  it 
keeps.  Over  the  past  few  years  the  ACLU 
has  defended  many  a  hypocrit  in  the 
name  of  civil  liberties.  In  most  cases, 
these  individuals  have  demonstrated  lit- 
tle or  no  regard  for  civil  liberties.  For 
example,  when  the  President  is  shouted 
down  with  obscenities,  whose  freedom  of 
speech  should  be  defended?  When 
"peace"  demonstrators  destroy  another 
man's  property,  whose  rights  have  been 
violated?  The  hypocricy  which  runs 
through  these  acts  performed  in  the 
name  of  "civil  rights"  Is  rampant. 

Thanks  to  the  company  it  keeps,  the 
ACLU  has  lost  a  proper  perspective  on 
its  own  values.  Those  who  burn,  loot, 
destroy,  and  shout  obscenities  have  not 
had  their  civil  rights  violated.  One  whose 
hands  are  full  of  dirt  from  the  acts  of 
violence  and  disruption  can  hardly  claim 
he  Is  coming  into  court  with  clean  hands. 
I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  from  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  of  May  6,  1972. 
This  comment  unveils  the  most  recent 
chapter  of  the  ACLU's  passion  for  de- 
fending the  "civil  rights"  of  those  who 
are  bent  on  civil  riot: 

In  the  Name  of  "Liberty"  8 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  the   American  Civil 
Lltierties  Union  has  filed  a  lawsuit  to  intimi- 
date the  police. 

The  ACLU,  which  xised  to  e«krnestly  live 
up  to  its  name,  is  demanding  "compensatory 
damages"  In  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
"peace"  demonstrators  who  a  year  ago 
wrecked  automobiles,  smashed  windows,  set 
fires,  blociced  traffic  and  generally  raised  hob 
In  the  capital  city. 

The  ACLU  lawyers  also  are  asking  court 
Injunctions  agiilnst  future  arrests  for  these 
offenses. 

The  "damages"  would  be  paid,  of  course, 
by  the  taxpayers,  who  also  were  stuck  for 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  in  extra  police 
costs  as  a  result  of  this  disorder. 

All  this  Is  being  proposed  in  the  name  of 
civil  liberty. 

There  have  been  some  recent  examples  of 
similar  exercises  In  "civil  liberties." 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  ad- 
ministration building  was  seized  and  con- 
fidential files  stolen  from  the  offices  of  uni- 
versity officials.  Cornell  University  had  to  get 
a  court  order  to  remove  a  gang  of  "peace" 
demonstfators  from  a  library.  Even  the  Pay 
Board  in  Washington  was  invaded  by  a  band 
of  "May  Day"  protesters. 

The  leader  of  one  of  these  riot-prone  out- 
fits, also  involved  in  the  Washington  disorder 
last  year,  boldly  proclaims  that  "our  strategy 
Is  ma.ss  action  In  the  street." 

The  point  of  the  ACLU  lawsuits  is  that  all 
this  comes  under  the  head  of  constitutional 
rights.  But  nothing  is  said  about  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Government,  university 
and  civilian  merchants  to  carry  on  their  bus- 
iness, or  the  right  of  people  to  get  to  work, 
or  the  right  to  be  secure  from  property  dam- 
age or  burglary,  or  the  right  to  be  safe  from 
rocks,  bottles  and  other  missiles  thrown  by 
hoodlums. 

When  anarchy  can  be  defended  in  the 
name  of  constitutional  liberty,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  from  the  concepts  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers. 
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APOLLO  SAGA 
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MAYOR  RICHARD   J.   DALEY   CELE- 
BRATES HIS  70TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  tlie  Friday  morning,  April 
28,  1972,  edition  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  does  much  to  sum  up  not  only 
our  national  space  program,  but  also  the 
achievements  of  Apollo  16  and  other 
lunar  missions.  During  the  Apollo  16  re- 
turn from  the  moon  Astronaut  Young 
quoted  Rene  Descartes,  the  17th  century 
French  philosopher: 

There  is  nothing  so  removed  from  us  to  be 
beyond  our  reach,  or  so  hidden  that  we  can- 
not discover  it. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not  forget 
these  profound  words.  As  we  approach 
the  last  lunar  mission  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  Apollo  17,  we  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  words  brought  to  us  by 
John  Young.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  general  public: 
Apollo  Saga  Adds  Weight  to  Rene 
Descartes'  Words 

With  the  return  to  earth  of  Apollo  16 
Thursday,  the  amazing  saga  of  man's  flights 
to  the  moon  now  moves  toward  a  big  mile- 
stone. In  December  Apollo  17  is  scheduled 
to  make  the  final  manned  visit  to  the  surface 
of  the  moon  In  the  Apollo  series. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  no  fvirther  plans  for  manned 
lunar  missions  beyond  the  one  In  Decem- 
ber. And  unless  the  Russians  come  up  with 
a  similar  project,  all  the  new  knowledge  of 
the  moon  In  the  immediate  future  will  be 
gained  through  electronic  communications 
and  visual  study,  two  processes  which  have 
been  Incalculably  advanced  by  the  work  on 
the  moon  performed  by  American  astronauts 
since  the  day  in  July  1969  when  Neil  Arm- 
strong first  set  foot  on  the  dusty  surface. 

The  world  of  science  has  found  on  the 
moon  through  the  efforts  of  26  American 
astronauts  who  have  flown  there  in  the 
Apollo  series  evidence  and  Information  that 
will  affect  or  transform  many  areas  of  sci- 
entific thought  Into  the  Indefinite  future. 

Before  Apollo,  science  could  only  guess 
what  a  visit  to  the  moon  would  disclose  that 
would  be  meaningful  to  a  geologist,  astron- 
omer, bacteriologist,  zoologist,  physicist, 
biologist,  and  so  on  down  the  long  list.  The 
Apollo  flights  have  answered  hundreds  of 
questions  for  all  of  them  and,  thanks  to 
radio  and  television,  for  all  of  us,  too. 

Situated  as  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  saga,  we  tend  to  overlook  much  of  its 
obvious  significance.  We  watch  the  blast- 
offs, the  moonwalks  and  splashdowns  and 
leave  the  analysis  to  present  and  future  his- 
torians. 

Even  so,  occasionally  somebody  in  the  pro- 
gram says  something  that  helps  us  all  get 
a  better  perspective  on  Its  nearly  incredible 
scope  and  accomplishments. 

On  his  way  back  to  earth  this  week,  astro- 
aut  John  Young  did  that  with  a  quotation 
from  Rene  Descartes,  17th  Century  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician  for  whom 
Apollo  16s  landing  site  on  the  moon  was 
named. 

"There  is  nothing  so  removed  from  us  to 
be  beyond  our  reach,  or  so  hidden  that  we 
cannot  discover  It,"  said  Descartes. 

"That's  the  story  of  our  mission  so  far," 
Young  said,  and  he  could  have  been  speak- 
ing of  the  entire  U.S.  space  program,  which 
in  a  few  years  has  reached  to  fantastic 
lengths  and  discovered  a  vast  multitude  of 
things  that  were  hidden. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  70th  birthday  of  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Chicago,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  his  many  thou- 
sands of  friends  in  extending  my  con- 
gratulations to  him,  to  his  devoted  wife, 
and  to  his  children  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  director 
of  labor  in  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Adiai 
Stevenson  at  the  same  time  that  Richard 
Daley  served  in  the  cabinet  as  director  of 
finance. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seen  this  re- 
markable man  serve  with  ability  and 
dedication  the  people  of  our  city  and  our 
State.  He  has  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution both  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  to  the  cause  of  better  municipal 
government  during  his  service  as  mayor 
of  Chicago  over  the  last  17  years. 

All  of  his  fellow  mayors  acclaim  him  as 
the  best  mayor  in  the  United  States,  and 
Chicago  as  the  best-run  city  in  the 
United  States.  Other  mayors  are  con- 
stantly seeking  his  advice  and  counsel 
toward  the  solution  of  their  own  mu- 
nicipal problems.  The  people  of  Chicago 
hold  him  in  the  highest  of  esteem,  hav- 
ing returned  him  to  oflBce  for  five  terms. 
He  has  thus  served  longer  than  any 
other  person  as  mayor  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
to  him  our  sincerest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  our  city,  State,  and 
Nation. 

Two  articles  about  Mayor  Daley  fol- 
low— one  written  by  Edward  Schreiber 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  other 
written  by  Harry  Golden,  Jr.,  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun'-nmes.  May  14,  1972] 
Dailey  at  70  Tells  How  To  Peel  Like 
40,   Stay   Champ 
(By  Harry  Golden,  Jr.) 
Approaching    his    70th    birthday    Monday. 
Mayor  Daley  confided  he  lifts  weights,  ped- 
als a  bicycle  exerciser  and  punches  the  big 
bag  in  the  basement  of  his  home. 

The  master  politician  and  builder  of  pub- 
lic works  and  mayor  of  Chicago  for  6,233 
d.ays  come  Monday  bantered  with  regular 
City  Hall  reporters  in  his  office  and  said: 

"I  feel  just  as  well  as  if  I  were  approach- 
ing 40." 

Accounting  for  this,  Daley  said,  "The  Lord 
has  been  good  to  me,  and  I  must  be  doing 
something  that  I  like  to  do. 

"I  have  no  vindictlveness  with  anyone.  I 
am  thankful  to  the  Lord  each  day  that  I 
wake  up  and  it  is  such  a  nice  day.  And  I  am 
thankful  to  my  parents — and  to  a  lot  of 
other  people." 

he'll   cut   a   cake 
Daley  will  shake  hands  with  his  department 
heads  and  leaders  of  the  clergy,  government, 
labor  and  business  in  his  fifth-floor  City  Hall 
offices  Monday  morning.  He  will  cut  a  cake. 

Everyone  will  sing.  "Happy  birthday,  dear 
May-or."  And,  if  past  years  are  any  indica- 
tion, he  will  choke  up  a  bit  and  speak  of  his 
late  parents.  Michael  and  Lillian,  and  his 
wife,  Eleanor,  .-.nd  their  four  sons  and  three 
daughters. 
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Then  It  will  be  back  to  bis  desk  and  the 
public  business. 

On  week  days,  the  mayor  is  in  his  office 
at  8:30  ajn.  Evening  appearances  often  keep 
him  away  from  home  in  his  native  Bridge- 
port till  late  at  night. 

Daley  sets  the  pace  as  he  hastens  down 
hotel  ctM-rldors  to  banquet  tables,  or  from 
City  Hall  across  Randolph  to  the  Sherman 
House  and  his  offices  as  chairman  of  the 
Cook  County  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee, or  to  the  escalator  that  will  take  him 
to  the  Civic  Center  and  a  session  of  the 
Public  Building  Commission — one  of  scores 
of  agencies  he  heads,  or  effectively  names 
the  heads  of. 

The  pace  Is  neither  brisk  nor  swift,  but 
downright  speedy. 

CARRIES  attache  CASE   HOME 

Far  taller  and  years-younger  associates  in 
government  seem  to  have  to  break  into  a  half 
trot  to  keep  up  with  the  rotund  figure  In 
the  blue  suit. 

A  reporter  asked  il  he  tries  to  relax  on 
those  weekends  when  no  meeting  is  sched- 
tUed. 

Daley  grinned.  He  reached  under  his  desk 
and  heaved  up  an  enormous  attache  case. 

"My  wife  Is  going  to  burn  this,"  Daley 
said.  "I  have  been  carrying  that  home  all 
my  life.  That  Isn't  a  good  habit." 

Daley  said  exercise  Is  the  foundation  of 
bis  apparent  health  and  continuing  zest. 

"Exercise  is  one  of  the  things  that  every- 
one must  take,"  he  said.  "The  human  body 
win  disintegrate  If  you  don't  use  It. 

"The  former  commissioner  of  health,  the 
great  doctor,  Herman  Bundesen,  on  the  first 
day  I  was  In  here  (April  20,  1955) ,  said  ,  'Do 
you  do  a  lot  of  exercise?' 

"I  said  that,  well,  I  did  a  lot  of  sports,  but 
lately  I  wasn't  exercising  too  much.  He  said, 
'Every  morning,  get  on  the  bicycle  and  ride 
It.'  " 

A  reporter  recalled  that  Daley  played  foot- 
ball and  baseball  with  his  sons  when  they 
were  younger. 

"Now  I  play  It  with  the  grandchildren," 
he  said.  He  reached  Into  a  desk  drawer  auid 
pulled  out  a  box  of  baseballs,  all  autographed 
by  the  players  of  his  cherished  Chicago  White 
Sox. 

"These  are  the  balls  for  the  kids  (grand- 
children) ,"  he  beamed.  He  couldn't  restrain 
himself  from  adding  Irrelevantly  that  the 
White  Sox  have  a  great  team  this  year. 

Prior  to  recent  years'  intense  concern  over 
security,  Daley  often  walked  from  home  to 
City  Hall  on  pleasant  days. 

He's  now  a  do-lt-at-home  exerciser.  What 
kind  of  exercise? 

"Bag  punching.  Bicycle  riding.  Jumping 
the  rope.  Weight  lifting." 

Weight  lifting? 

"Sure,"  said  Daley.  "Anyone  who  doesn't 
do  that  better  not  get  out  of  bed. 

Did  he  really  have  a  body  bag  in  the  base- 
ment? 

"Boxing  gloves,  too,"  Daley  said.  "Want  to 
come  over  some  morning?" 

Daley  considers  diet,  too,  a  key  to  vigor. 

He's  fond  of  grapefruit  and  honey  In  the 
morning.  On  his  birthday,  he  speculated,  Mrs. 
Daley  will  probably  prepare  "a  boiled  din- 
ner" (corned  beef  and  cabbage,  potatoes  and 
carrots) .  Or  she  may  have  ribs,  or  roast  beef. 

"Mrs.  Daley  Is  a  very  fine  cook,"  he  de- 
clared, "and  I  haven't  anything  to  say  about 
It." 

The  mayor  Is  a  nonsmoker  and  a  moderate 
beer  drinker. 

Daley  characterized  his  health  as  "ex- 
cellent." But  he  hastened  to  note  that  several 
of  his  friends,  some  of  them  famous,  made 
such  pronouncements  shortly  before  expiring. 

Daley  leaned  back  confidently  and  as- 
serted, "If  the  Lord  wants  you,  He  will  call 
you.  I  am  ready  to  see  Him  if  He  wants  me." 

Tlie  mayor  was  asked  if  he  plans  to  run  for 
a  sixth  four-year  term  in  1975,  as  predicted 
by  several  political  associates. 
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"I'll  tell  you  when  the  time  comes,"  he 
said. 

He  turned  again  to  sports.  He  plans, 
through  the  Mayor's  Youth  Foundation  and 
the  Chicago  Park  District,  to  reactivate  and 
expand  a  "baseball  school"  for  boys  aged  8 
to  14,  In  a  program  similar  to  that  which 
was  once  guided  by  baseball  great  Rogers 
Hornsby. 

Daley  said  players  of  the  White  Sox  and 
Cubs  will  lead  the  training. 

"We  hope  to  have  two  leagues,"  he  said, 
"one  on  the  North  Side  and  one  on  the  South 
Side."  He  added  proudly,  "This  will  be  hard 
ball." 

In  his  own  youth,  Daley  played  second  base 
and  catcher  with  the  Hamburgs,  a  club  or- 
ganized by  his  ward's  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. 

But  his  favorite  sport  was  football,  because 
of  the  rough  "body  contact,"  he  said. 

Wasn't  his  favorite  sport  really  politics? 

"Football,"  Daley  said,  "is  something  like 
politics." 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  15,  1972) 

Hails  Exercise — Daley  To  Ttnuj  Vigorous  70 

(By  Edward  Schreiber) 

Well,  here  It  Is  already,  a  year  later  than 
It  was  last  May  14,  and,  like  everybody  else. 
Mayor  Daley  is  a  year  older. 

A  year  older?  Well,  not  quite.  Actufilly,  his 
birthday  Is  tomorrow.  Today  Is  Mother's  Day 
at  the  Daley  household,  as  It  is  everywhere. 
Tomorrow  It  Is  his  day,  when  he  will  be  70. 

Unlike  many  who  get  to  that  age.  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  is  quite  jolly  about  the  idea. 
Eleanor  will  cook  up  a  boiled  dinner  and  he'll 
eat  at  home,  which  is  where  he  likes  to  eat. 
There  will  be  no  leftovers  tomorrow,  you  can 
bet  on  that. 

walks  last  mile 

The  mayor  will  reach  the  City  Hall  about 
8:30  a.m.,  debouching  from  his  chauffeur- 
driven  car  and  walking  the  last  mile  or  so, 
as  is  bis  custom  If  the  weather  cooperates. 

"Exercise,  you  know.  Is  responsible  for  my 
good  health,"  the  mayor  said  a  few  days  ago 
when  reporters,  anticipating  his  birthday, 
began  asking  him  the  customary  Inane  ques- 
tions that  come  along  every  year  about  this 
time. 

Exercise? 

"Oh,  my  goodness  yes,  exercise,"  said  the 
mayor.  "Dr.  Bundesen  told  me  my  first  day 
in  the  mayor's  office,  back  in  1955,  that  exer- 
cise was  just  great.  That  Is  responsible  for 
my  good  health." 

SHOULD  SEE  BASEMENT 

One  reporter  says  that  the  greatest  exer- 
^se  he  has  ever  known  the  mayor  to  indulge 
iiir— except  for  walking  that  mile  to  City 
Ha|ll,  of  course — was  to  walk  into  the  steam 
rc>6m  at  the  Lake  Shore  Club. 

/"You  should  be  in  my  basement — jumping 
rbpe,  punching  the  bag,  lifting  weights,  and 
an  Exer-cycle,  too.  Anyone  who  doesn't  do 
this  had  better  not  get  out  of  lied,"  said  the 
mayor. 


KURMAN'S  CRUSADE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   MEW  YORK 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  writter  by  Barbara  J. 
Katz  in  the  May  13  issue  of  the  National 
Observer.  The  story  concerns  the  health 
and  safety  problems  at  summer  camps 
throughout  this  country  and  one  man's 
effort  to  make  them  better.  With  over  8 
million  children  going  off   to  summer 
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camps  this  year,  this  is  an  important  and 
very  timely  article : 

KxniMAN's  Crusaoe — He  Campaigns  for 

S.'FER  Summer  Camps 

(By  Barbara  J.  Katz) 

Until  the  summer  of  1965  Mitch  Kurman 
was  "just  an  ordinary  guy.  All  ''  was  inter- 
ested in  was  enjoying  my  family,  tending  to 
my  furniture  business,  and  getting  away  on 
week  ends  and  doing  a  little  fishing,"  he 
recalls. 

But  all  that  changed  that  summer,  a  sum- 
mer Mitch  Kurman  says  he  will  never  forget. 
His  only  son,  David,  15,  died  in  a  boating 
accident  on  a  camping  trip  sponsored  by  an 
upstate  New  York  YMCA.  David  drowned 
when  his  canoe  overturned  in  the  Penobscot 
River  in  Maine  while  negotiating  white-water 
rapids  that  a  .forest  ranger  had  warned  the 
boys'  camp  counselor  against  tackling. 

ONE    crusader,    seven    LAWS 

Since  that  time,  Kurman  has  le<'.  a  one- 
man  crusade  for  improved  camp  safety.  He 
has  devoted  thousands  of  hours  to  lobbying 
congressmen  and  state  legislators,  testifying 
In  congressional  hearings,  w^ting  articles, 
delivering  speeches,  and  crisscrossing  the 
country  to  personally  investigate  dozens  of 
reported  camp  activities. 

The  fruits  of  his  efforts  to  date  include 
at  least  six  state  laws  and  one  Federal  law.  A 
comprehensive  bill  on  youth-camp  safety — 
the  main  focus  of  Kurman's  crusade — has 
passed  the  Senate  but  lost  out  to  a  weaker 
House  version  that  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  approved  last  week. 

When  they  sent  their  son  off  from  their 
Westport,  Conn.,  home  that  summer  of  1965, 
Mitch  and  Betty  Kurman,  like  other  parents, 
simply  assumed  the  camp  they  had  selected 
was  safe.  They  were  unaware  that,  unlike 
other  facilities  for  children,  camps  In  most 
states  are  under  little  or  no  obligation  to 
meet  specific  standards  of  health  and  safety. 

danger  in  water,  cars 

According  to  the  American  Camping  Asso- 
ciation (ACA),  the  largest  nonprofit  camp- 
ing organlzs>.tion  in  the  country,  24  states 
require  no  license  or  set  no  standards  for 
operating  a  camp.  Only  21  states  Inspect  camp 
facilities,  and  only  4  of  these  evaluate  safety 
factors.  Forty-six  states  have  no  requirements 
for  counselors  or  other  camp  personnel. 

Summer  jouth  camps  are  a  big  and  growing 
business.  There  are  10,500  overnight,  day,  and 
travel  camps  nationally.  Only  about  one-third 
are  ACA-certified  as  meeting  minimum 
health  and  safety  standards.  In  10  years  the 
number  of  campers  has  Increased  40  per  cent, 
to  nearly  8,000.000,  the  ACA  says.  Camp  ex- 
perts say  It  is  likely  that  accidents  causing 
serious  Injury  or  death  are  IncresBing  corre- 
spondingly. 

The  leading  causes  of  camp  fatalities  are 
drownings  and  automobile  accidents.  Ap- 
proximately 40  children  are  known  to  drown 
at  camps  each  year.  But  the  true  number  is 
probably  higher,  because  camp  drownings 
are  not  reported  separately  from  other 
drownings.  The  same  is  true  of  automobile 
accidents,  which  apparently  kill  about  half 
as  many  campers  as  drownings  do. 

Nor  are  firm  figures  available  on  tlie  full 
range  of  camp  accidents,  botli  serious  and 
minor.  But  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (HEW)  estimates  that 
250,000  injuries  requiring  medical  attention 
or  restriction  of  activities  for  one  day  or 
more  occur  in  youth  camps  each  year.  Report- 
ing of  camp  accidents  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
the  camp  reporting  to  the  parents  that 
Johnny  bruised  his  knee  or  broke  his  arm. 

Tlie  only  camp-safety  survey  of  note  took 
place  in  1929.  That  nationwide  study,  com- 
missioned by  a  group  of  youth  leaders  and 
camping  enthusiasts,  concluded  that  65  per 
cent  of  all  camp  accidents  could  be  prevented 
by  better  supervision  or  higher  standards  cif 
camp  maintenance  and  administration.  Tlie 
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study  saJd  only  one-fourth  of  accidents  at 
camps  could  be  attributed  to  the  camper's 
negligence,  and  half  of  these  could  be  pre- 
vented with  more  rigorous  supervision  by 
counselors. 

Despite  those  findings.  little  has  been  done 
in  the  intervening  43  years  to  legislate 
bealth-and-safety  standards  for  camps.  Many 
children,  of  course,  attend  safe,  well-run 
camps  where  supervision  is  firm  and  acci- 
dent prevention  is  taken  seriously.  But  camp 
experts  say  ottiers  attend  camps  whose  coun- 
selors have  little  knowledge  of  dangerous 
waters  or  wood^  and  whose  safety  equipment 
Is  In  short  supply. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  negligence  in  this 
field,"  says  Ernest  Schmidt,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  ACA.  "Why,  you  can  send  your 
child  to  a  camp  in  some  states  and  the  state 
won't  even  know  if  the  water  in  the  camp  is 
safe  to  drink." 

DEATH    FROM    MISJCDGMENTS 

In  one  incident  at  Fremont,  Calif.,  four 
years  ago,  4  children  and  a  counselor  died  and 
68  others  were  injured  when  the  flatbed  truck 
they  were  riding  on  overturned  on  an  express- 
way. No  regulation  prohibited  the  camp  from 
using  an  open  tractor-trailer  on  a  high-speed 
expressway. 

A  few  years,  ago  seven  boys  died  on  a 
mountain-climbing  exp>edition  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  sponsored  by  an  Eastern  camp. 
At  8,600  feet  up  an  11.000-foot  mountain, 
their  leader  quit  because  of  altitude  sickness 
and  instructed  the  boys  to  continue  without 
blm.  At  9,000  feet  an  avalanche  swept  them 
to  their  deaths.  No  regulation  stipulated  that 
persons  leading  such  groups  be  adequately 
trained  in  mountain  climbing. 

In  the  accident  that  claimed  the  life  of 
crusader  Mitch  Kurman's  son,  the  counselor 
leading  the  canoe  trip  had  previously  had  a 
narrow  escape  on  a  river  he  had  been  warned 
against  traversing.  Kurman  sued  the  camp, 
charging  that  the  counselors  were  inex- 
perienced, had  no  life  Jackets  on  board,  and 
had  no  ropes  or  snubbing  poles  to  guide  the 
canoes  away  from  rocks.  He  won  a  $30,000 
out-of-court  settlement. 

FEDERAL   LEGISLATION    SOT7GRT 

Kurman  has  brought  Incidents  such  as 
these  to  the  attention  of  a  number  of  state 
legislatvures  and  members  of  Congress.  He 
believes  these  accounts  were  instrumental 
In  convincing  Connecticut  legislators  to  pass 
a  camp-safety  law  and  persuading  legislators 
In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  pass  laws  re- 
quiring that  boats  carry  at  least  one  life 
preserver  per  passenger.  Kurman  also  helped 
initiate  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971, 
which  sets  basic  standards  for  boat  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  operation. 

Latel/  Kurman  has  been  campaigning  for 
a  Federal  }aw  that  would  require  all  youth 
camps  to  meet  health  and  safety  standards. 
Congress  has  mulled  several  such  bills  since 
1966,  when  Kurman  convinced  his  home- 
state  senator.  Democrat  Abraham  Rlbicoff, 
of  the  need  for  such  legislation.  Rlblcoff's 
bill  was  followed  by  a  series  of  bills  on  the 
House  side,  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Dominick  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Ben  Rosen- 
thal and  Peter  Peyser  of  New  York,  and 
others.  After  three  sets  of  congressional 
hearings,  no  bill  has  yet  been  approved. 

WEAKER   BILL   GETS    NOD 

Last  week  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee finally  endorsed  a  camp-safety  bill, 
but  it  won't  please  those  who  advocate  Fed- 
eral standards:  It  calls  for  further  study 
rather  than  action.  Introduced  by  Rep.  J.  J. 
Pickle,  Democrat  of  Texas,  It  would  provide 
for  a  $300,000  HEW  Investigation  of  youth- 
camp  safety. 

The  bill  Is  attached  to  the  controversial 
higher-education  bill,  which  is  bogged  down 
while  the  committee  wrangles  over  differing 
busing  amendments.   Aides  say   it   may   be 
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weeks  before  the  bill  is  ready  to  go  back  to 
the  House  and  Senate  for  voting. 

The  committee  rejected  a  stronger  camp- 
safety  bin  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Rlbi- 
coff. It  would  have  required  the  HEW  Sec- 
retary to  establish  minimum  camp-safety 
standards.  States  wouldn't  have  been  re- 
quired to  adopt  them,  but  sizable  Federal 
grants  would  have  encouraged  them  to  do 
so. 

Kurman  and  other  advocates  of  strong 
Federal  action  were  backing  an  even  stronger 
bill.  Introduced  by  Representative  Daniels 
and  Peyser,  it  would  have  instructed  the 
HEW  Secretary  to  set  standards  within  a 
year  aiid  required  the  states  to  comply  with 
them. 

ACA  leaders  Insist  that  enough  is  known 
to  enact  Federal  standards  now.  Dr.  John 
Kirk,  a  past  ACA  president  and  current  na- 
tional board  member,  says  that,  "We  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what's  happening  in  the 
camps. 

"We  don't  need  a  study  to  tell  us  that 
kids  are  being  hurt  at  many  camps  by  a 
lack  of  standards,"  he  says.  "What  we  need 
are  minimum  safety  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  enforced  by 
the  states.  If  by  this  we  can  save  youngsters' 
lives  and  prevent  serious  accidents,  I'm  all 
for  it." 

RT7LES  FOR  PARENTS 

With  summer  approaching,  however,  no 
law  passed  by  Congress  could  affect  camps 
this  year.  Camp-safety  advocates  therefore 
say  that  parents  still  seeking  a  safe  camp 
for  their  youngsters  should  get  the  answers 
to  these  questions: 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  camp 
director  and  counselors?  Are  they  experi- 
enced and  trained  in  their  specialties? 

What  is  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  campers? 
The  ACA  recommends  one  counselor  for 
every  10  campers  over  age  8,  with  more  for 
children  under  8. 

Does  the  camp  take  safety  precautions 
around  water  and  near  shooting  and  archery 
ranges? 

Do  the  buildings  and  grounds  appear  safe? 

Does  the  camp  have  adequate  medical  fa- 
cilities, and  does  It  require  medical  examina- 
tions and  records  for  all  campers? 

Are  sanitation  rules  followed,  and  does  the 
kitchen  appear  clean? 

Does  the  camp  make  its  accident  record 
available?  If  not,  why  not? 

Safety-conscious  camp  experts  realize  that 
it  may  never  be  possible  to  avoid  all  camp 
accidents.  But  they  add  that  parents  who 
make  certain  that  their  child's  camp  is  up 
to  par  on  health  and  safety  will  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  summer  camp  will  be  a 
youngster's  great  adventure,  not  a  family's 
great  tragedy. 
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HOW  MANY  MORE,  MR.  PRESmENT? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Associated  Press  reported  from 
Saigon  that  since  the  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  started  on  March  30,  a  total  of 
70  more  American  planes  have  been  lost 
in  the  fighting.  In  these  losses,  64  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed,  18  wounded,  and 
62  more  Americans  are  missing  in  action. 

This  is  not  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
end  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  home  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  missing  in  action. 

How  many  more  POW's  and  MIA's 


will  our  massive  bombings  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  produce,  Mr.  Speaker? 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
ARTICLE  WRITTEN  BY  ASSOCIATE 
PROP.  WILLIAM  A.  STANMEYER 
"THE  CASE  FOR  A  BETTER  BAR 
EXAMINATION" 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  an 
article  by  Associate  Professor  William  A. 
Stanmeyer  of  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. In  that  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  Professor  Stan- 
meyer suggests,  not  the  elimination  of 
the  use  of  bar  examinations  for  the 
screening  of  prospective  lawyers  as  ad- 
vocated by  Judge  Edward  Bell,  but  the 
continuation  and  improvement  of  that 
screening  procedure. 

Judge  Bell,  in  his  earlier  article,  sug- 
gested that  completion  of  an  accredited 
law  school  should  entitle  a  person  to 
practice  law;  that  the  law  school  with 
its  intimate  associaticm  with  the  student 
over  a  3-year  period  was  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  observe  professional  achieve- 
ment; and  that  bar  examinations  have 
been  and  are  currently  being  xised  as 
devices  to  prevent  certain  applicants, 
mainly  blacks,  from  practicing  law. 

Professor  Stanmeyer  answers  the  argu- 
ments of  Judge  Bell  pointing  out  that 
the  intimate  association  between  law 
schools  and  students,  in  most  courses, 
occurs  by  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
course;  that  with  the  bui'geoning  law 
school  enrollments,  up  over  80  percent 
over  the  last  decade,  such  schools  will  be 
less  well  equipped  or  qualified  to  take  on 
the  additional  responsibility;  and  that 
the  charge  of  racial  discrimination,  even 
if  true,  can  be  corrected  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  racist  examiners. 

Professor  Stanmeyer  points  out  that 
every  competitive  profession  has  "its 
moments  of  truth"  and  that  bar  exami- 
nations, in  addition  to  the  completicm  of 
minimum  academic  requirements,  offers 
a  second  line  of  defense  against  incom- 
petents in  the  legal  profession.  Automatic 
licensing,  as  suggested  by  Judge  Bell, 
would  only  harm  the  profession  and 
those  clients  such  untested  attorneys 
would  serve. 

I  commend  this  article  not  only  to  oth- 
er Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  also  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  legal  profession  and  request  that 
the  article  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 
The   Case  for  a   Better   Bar   Examination 

(By  William  A.  Stanmeyer) 
"Christianity  has  not  been  tried  and  found 
wanting;  it  has  been  found  hard  and  there- 
fore not  tried." — G.  K.  Chesterton 

Whatever  the  merits  of  Chesterton's  aphor- 
ism as  an  apologia  for  Christianity.  Judge 
Edward  F.  Bell's  recent  Journal  article  (De- 
cember issue,  page  1215)  asserting  bar  exami- 
nation uselessness  proved,  at  most,  a  para- 
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phrase  of  the  Cbestertonian  dictum:  bar  ex- 
aminations have  not  been  tried  and  found 
wanting;  but  composing  and  administering 
a  good  examination  has  been  found  hard  and, 
therefore  (in  some  states) ,  not  really  tried. 

With  all  deference  to  Judge  Bell.  I  must 
enter  a  vigorous  dissent  from  the  view  that 
we  should  Junk  the  bar  examination.  Tlie  au- 
tomatic licensing  of  the  graduates  of  all  law 
schools,  no  matter  their  low  averages,  no  mat- 
ter the  quality  of  the  school — itself  a  shifting 
thing  in  an  era  of  academic  upheaval — can 
only  harm  the  legal  professional  and  the  cli- 
ents untested  lawyers  will  serve. 

The  Bell  position  has  three  main  thrusts: 
first,  bar  examinations  don't  work;  second, 
they  are  racist;  third,  law  schools  are  better 
equipped  to  make  the  final  judgment  on  the 
candidate  anyway. 

does  the  bar  examination   "work"? 

Judge  Bell  says  "the  Michigan  bar  exami- 
nation is  designed  to  test  only  one  thing, 
knowledge  of  Michigan  law.  I  would  never 
concede  that  as  serving  a  useful  purpose." 
Such  a  remark  is  disturbing;  for  one  may 
presume  that  the  majority  of  those  taking  the 
Michigan  bar  do  Intend  to  practice  in  Michi- 
gan, where,  one  would  think,  they  will  hold 
themselves  out  of  the  public  as  having  some 
knowledge  of  Michigan  law.  Although,  as 
Judge  Bell  urges,  it  may  be  better  to  attempt 
to  test  "an  {applicant's  achievement  or  his  ap- 
titude"— prescinding  from  the  subtle  ques- 
tion, how  achievement  and  knowledge  differ — 
In  this  era  of  consumer  protection  it  should 
not  be  unfair  to  protect  the  clients,  who  ex- 
pect the  licensed  attorney  to  have  demon- 
strated a  minimum  acquaintance  with  the 
law  about  which  he  wUl  give  advice. 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  to  design  a  bar  ex- 
amination that  does  test  achievement  and 
aptitude,  as  well  as  measure  knowledge  of 
local  law.  In  the  meantime,  the  state  ex- 
amination motivates  the  student  of  a  "na- 
tional law  school"  to  direct  some  attention 
to  a  given  state's  law  before  he  starts  advising 
clients  there.  One  would  think  this  is  "a"  use- 
ful purpose. 

In  the  second  column  of  his  article.  Judge 
Bell  hints  he  thinks  so,  too;  he  refines  his 
attack  by  saying  that  the  bar  examination 
Is  scarcely  the  apt  means  to  achieve  this 
purpose.  First,  he  says,  a  practicing  lawyer 
is  not  as  qualified  as  an  academician  to  cor- 
rect the  examination.  ThU  Is  possible,  al- 
though no  proof  is  offered;  and  many  schools 
have  practicing  lawyers  teaching  as  lecturers 
or  adjuncts.  The  answer  Is:  get  more  aca- 
demics as  correctors. 

Second,  he  criticizes  the  lack  of  bar  ex- 
aminer contact  with  the  student.  The  point 
has  some  merit.  The  addition  of  an  oral  ex- 
amination argument  or  interview  would 
make  theoretical  sense.  Sadly,  the  logistics 
render  this  impossible,  unless  the  examina- 
tion were  given  monthly  to  randomly  chosen 
smaller  groups,  and  the  number  of  examiners 
was  greatly  Increased.  But  It  is  not  entirely 
accurate  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  high  de- 
gree of  examiner-examinee  intimacy  in  the 
law  schools  themselves.  They  are  bulging  at 
the  seams  with  students  who  in  many  schools 
are  anonymous  both  during  the  semester  and 
when  being  examined. 

Third,  Judge  Bell  makes  the  "one-bad-day- 
blows-lt-all"  complaint.  Again,  the  point  has 
some  merit,  although  In  contrasting  three 
years  In  law  school  with  a  three-day  bar  ex- 
amination Judge  Bell  has  shifted  the  com- 
paranda:  the  "performance"  In  law  school  In 
most  courses,  except  seminars,  occurs  on 
exams.  So  we  are  comparing  about  twenty  ex- 
amination days  to  three.  And  one  might  Just 
as  well  argue  the  same  of  the  school.  Why. 
after  spending  a  diligent  semester,  should  a 
student  get  no  course  credit  because  of  some 
fortuity  such  as  a  sleepless  night?  The  re- 
sponse must  be  that  at  some  fixed  point  or 
other  the  apprentice  must  assemble  all  his 
skills  and  apply  them  In  a  controlled  con- 
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text  to  a  problem  he  asserts  he  is  able  to 
handle,  so  that  his  abilities  may  be  evaluated. 
Doing  a  good  Job  here  (by,  we  are  agreed,  fair 
and  objective  standards  of  measurement)  is 
the  definition  of  "all  the  successful  work  .  .  . 
in  three  years  of  law  school",  not  frequent 
presence  in  class. 

EVERT  competitive  PROFESSION  HAS  ITS 
MOMENT  OP  TRUTH 

Every  competitive  profession  has  its  final 
moment  of  truth — the  day,  chosen  by  cir- 
cumstance or  one's  adversary  as  often  as  by 
one's  own  convenience,  when  the  competitor 
must  perform.  No  good  purpose  is  served  by 
insulating  neophyte  lawyers  from  this  harsh 
fact  of  life. 

However,  often  there  are  equitable  reasons 
why  one  failed  to  perform  up  to  his  abilities. 
Sickness,  emotional  pressures,  mistake  of 
time  or  place  are  some  common  excuses.  Al- 
though lawyers  must  learn  to  control  their 
emotions  and  minimize  their  mistakes.  It  Is 
unfair  to  the  neophyte  to  allow  no  excuse  for 
poor  performance  and  to  require,  as  is  usual- 
ly the  case,  a  six-month  wait  for  a  second  try 
at  the  examination.  For  the  student  who 
fiunks  the  first  attempt,  additional  exam 
periods  should  be  offered  at  monthly  Inter- 
vals so  that  he  can  try  again  as  soon  as  he 
Judges  himself  able.  The  numbers  would 
not  be  great  and  the  logistics  easily  man- 
aged. 

Fourth,  Judge  Bell  believes  that,  "At  best, 
the  [bar]  examination  Is  a  test  of  one's 
memory."  It  Is,  in  part.  But  so  are  the  very 
law  school  examinations  Judge  Bell  extolls. 
Yet  both  examinations  can  be,  and  I  would 
venture  to  say  usually  are,  much  more:  a 
test  of  ability  to  analyze  and  marshal  facts, 
reason  logically,  argue  cogently  and  write 
clearly.  Judge  Bell  overstates  the  memory 
dimension  of  the  bar  examination;  such 
fields  as  commercial  paper  and  taxation,  be- 
ing code  courses,  may  stress  memory.  But 
examinations  in  common  law  courses  and 
such  a  crucial  field  as  constitutional  law 
need  not,  should  not  and  probably  do  not. 
If  an  examiner  constructs  a  test  that  Is  "Just 
a  question  of  how  many  facts  one  could  cram 
in  (to  his  mind]  .  .  .  and  then  put  down 
on  paper",  he  Is  a  terrible  examiner.  Once 
again  we  are  reminded  of  Chesterton's  dic- 
tum about  hard  tasks  not  really  being  tried. 

Fifth,  a  cognate  objection  is  the  "twenty- 
minute  time  limit  on  the  answer."  Again  the 
point  is  overstated,  because  a  three-hour 
period  spread  among  nine  or  ten  questions 
does  admit  a  good  deal  more  fiexlbility  than 
a  fixed  amount  allowed  indiscriminately  for 
each  question.  But  once  more  the  main  reply 
is  that  it  need  not  be  this  way.  Every  exami- 
nation must  have  some  time  limit,  yet  It 
would  not  be  too  hard  to  give  the  students 
an  extra  hour  for  their  ten  questions.  And 
perhaps  more  examiners  should  remind  st^-.- 
dents  of  law  professors'  experience.  Student 
writing  is  often  In  inverse  proportion  to  stu- 
dent thinking. 

Finally,  since  bar  examinations  fail  to  weed 
out  all  the  grossly  incompetent  lawyers,  we 
are  urged  to  let  the  marketplace  decide,  by 
a  kind  of  social  laisaez  faire.  Skipping  the 
question  of  protecting  the  public  (with  apol- 
ogies to  Ralph  Nader) ,  it  is  curious  that  the 
presence  of  incompetents  among  us  should 
be  adduced  as  evidence  that  we  should  license 
everyone  who  graduates  from  every  law 
school.  For  these  incompetents  fooled  their 
teachers,  evaded  the  school  examination 
screening  and  jue  living  proof  that  the 
schools,  with  all  their  supposed  intimacy 
with  the  students,  are  Just  as  fallible  as  the 
bar  examination.  But  It  should  be  clear  that 
two  lines  of  defense  against  incompetents 
are  better  than  one. 

MUST    THE    EXAMINATION    BE    RACIALLY 
BIASED? 

Let  US  start  from  common  ground.  Tliere 
are  not  enough  black  lawyers,  but  this  de- 
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ficiency  has  been  the  result  of  a  congeries 
of  factors,  some  irrelevant  to  our  issue;  for 
example,  the  poor  quality  of  public  school 
education  offered  most  ghetto  residents.  In- 
ner city  schools,  generally,  simply  do  not 
drill  students  adequately  in  requisite  verbal 
skills,  and  thus,  with  the  use  of  the  usual 
testing  mechanism,  the  selection  of  law 
school  applicants  may  well  be  Imbalanced 
In  favor  of  middle-class  students. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  the  deficiency  has 
been  due.  at  times,  to  discriminatory  intent, 
a  prima  facie  case  for  which  Judge  Bell  makes 
out  in  his  discussion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
practice.  This  particular  does  not  prove  the 
universal.  It  is  a  non  sequitur  to  contend 
that  because  three  or  four  states  invidiously 
discriminate,  all  states  should  discontinue 
examining. 

Even  If  all  bar  examiners  were  racists 
which  Is  doubtful,  this  fact  only  would  prove 
that  we  should  drop  those  examiners,  not 
the  examination.  The  examination  process 
is,  or  can  be  made,  ethically  neutral,  an  Im- 
provement that  should  not  be  difficult  given 
the  "one  shot"  nature  of  the  test  and  the 
ease  of  alternative  'identification  procedures 
such  as  numbers  assigend  by  computer. 

If  the  American  Bar  Association  can  pre- 
serve the  anonymity  of  essay  contest  entrants 
and  city  newspapers  the  anonymity  of  crime- 
suspect  tipsters,  devising  workable  methods 
of  anonymous  examination  should  not  be 
beyond  human  Ingenuity.  We  might  experi- 
ment with  a  system  in  which  examinees  ran- 
domly draw  from  a  box  a  gummed  label 
marked  In  three  sections  with  the  same 
number,  affix  one  number  to  their  paper, 
keep  the  duplicate  original  and  mall  the 
triplicate  original  to  an  escrowee  who  by 
order  of  court  will  not  even  open  the  en- 
velopes until  after  scores  are  published  next 
to  each  number.  Many  variations  easily  can 
be  devised. 

The  Incidence  of  blacks  falling  bar  ex- 
aminations at  a  higher  rate  than  whites 
must  be  because  of  (a)  pure  chance,  (b) 
deliberate  examiner  Intent,  (c)  a  "culturally 
biased"  exam,  or  (d)  deficiency  In  writing 
and  legal  skills. 

CULTUBAL     DEPRIVATION     MIGHT     CAUSE     BLACKS 
TO    FLUNK 

A  "culturally  biased"  examination  is  one 
which  premises  high  scores.  usuaUy,  on  ver- 
bal skills  generally  associated  with  white, 
middle-  or  upper-class  academic  experiences, 
and  these  skills  and  experiences  are,  argu- 
ably, irrelevant  to  the  measurement  of  a  stu- 
dent's basic  legal  abilities.  Such  a  bar  ex- 
amination would  likely  flunk  out  a  higher 
percentage  of  blacks  than  whites,  even 
though  the  former  might  be  "really"  Just 
as  knowledgeable  or  apt  as  the  latter; 
and  they  would  show  it  if  we  had  a  dif- 
ferent testing  mechanism.  Some  persons 
have  felt  this  stricture  should  be  directed 
against  the  law  school  admission  test. 

Judge  Bell  offers  solid  evidence  that  (a) 
Is  not  the  main  reason:  and  he  offers  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  that  in  some  states  (b) 
Is  the  (only?)  reason.  He  does  not  really 
address  himself  to  (c)  and  (d) .  This  omission 
is  unfortunate,  because  hyperemphasis  on 
the  alleged  racism  of  bar  examiners  may  dis- 
tract from  a  deeper  question:  Is  an  essay 
examination  that  puts  a  premium  on  a 
certain  style  of  thought  and  composition 
unfair  to  examinees  who  have  had  relatively 
little  or  no  cultural  support  for  these  skills 
in  their  formative  years? 

This  inquiry  is  at  the  core  of  Che  problem, 
not  the  "absence  of  black  bar  examiners" 
vel  non.  a  reproach  tossed  in  by  Judge 
Bell.  Indeed,  on  reflection  one  can  only  be 
shocked  that  anyone  seriously  could  sug- 
gest improving  the  examination  by  changing 
the  color  of  the  examiners.  How  would  multi- 
plying the  black  examiners  even  tenfold  en- 
able more  black  examiners  to  pass?  Ether 
the  former  know  the  latters'  identity  and  give 
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them  special  treatment,  a  practice  Judge 
Bell  rightly  condemns,  or  the  examiners 
would  not  know  examinee  identity,  and  the 
color  of  either  group  would  not  matter. 

"FLEXIBLE     STANDARDS"     LEAD     TO     PUHSUIT     OP 
BLACKS 

Judge  Bell  asks  how  it  is  that  blacks  who 
passed  all  their  law  school  courses  still 
could  flunk  the  examination.  His  insufficient 
answer  is  that  the  examiners  are  racists. 
There  are.  however,  other  possibilities  that 
deserve  exploration.  Besides  the  cultural 
deprivation  syndrome — which,  I  repeat,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  race  save  insofar  as  poor 
people,  usually  minorities,  are  victims  of  It — 
there  are  the  new  "flexible  standards"  in 
many  law  schools.'  Awakening  In  the  1960s 
to  their  exclusion  of  blacks,  many  conscience- 
stricken  schools  moved  rapidly  to  redress  the 
imbalance  by  an  almost  frenzied  pursuit  of 
black  applicants.  Although  an  energetic 
"minority  recruitment"  policy  is  an  excellent 
idea,  it  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  dispropor- 
tionately fewer  blacks  attend  college.  And 
those  who  do  are,  because  of  their  higher 
frequency  poverty  background,  often  as  dis- 
advantaged in  college  as  they  were  in  high 
school.  The  upshot  was  that  there  were  not 
as  many  qualified  blacks  as  the  law  schools 
wanted. 

The  law  schools  had  two  choices:  cut  back 
on  minority  admissions  or  cut  down  the 
standards  for  admission.  Most  chose  the  sec- 
ond course,  thus  shifting  the  moment  of 
truth — "sink  or  swim" — from  the  applica- 
tion stage  to  the  law  school  examination 
stage.  Then,  Insufficiently  prepared  (a  defi- 
ciency partly  the  law  school's  fault),  a  high 
proportion  of  blacks  flunked  out.  For  ex- 
ample, a  few  years  ago  a  major  northeastern 
law  school  admitted  thirty  "minority  group 
people",  and  upwards  of  twenty-seven  failed 
the  first  year.-'  One  may  assume,  although 
there  Is  no  proof,  that  some  of  these  failures 
were  the  contrivance  of  biased  professors. 
That  this  assumption  is  not  a  complete  ex- 
planation, however,  may  be  argued  from  the 
twin  facts  that  most  major  urban  law  school 
faculties  are  overwhelmingly  liberal  on  civil 
rights  questions,  and  that  many  faculties 
and  individual  teachers  repeatedly  agonize 
over  how  to  keep  a  marginal  minority  stu- 
dent in. 

To  redeem  themselves  and  repay  the  stu- 
dents for  time  and  tuition,  the  schools  has- 
tened to  institute  tutorial  and  remedial  pro- 
grams. Simultaneously  the  decision  evolved 
In  many  schools  to  discount  examinatiton 
performance  as  much  as  possible  and  even 
to  construe  the  examination  as  such  an  im- 
precise tool  as  to  be  meaningless.  "Flexible 
admission  standards"  have  sometimes 
evolved  into  flexible  grading  standards.  The 
normative  question  whether  this  is  good  or 
bad  is  beside  the  point,  which  is  the  descrip- 
tive observation  that  it  is  so. 

It  may  be  that  flexible  admission  stand- 
ards plus  flexible  grading  result  on  occasion 
in  the  graduation  of  students  only  margin- 
ally equipped  to  deal  with  the  bar  examina- 
tion. If  so.  we  may  have  to  open  Pandora's 
box  and  discuss  both  legal  education  stand- 
ards and  the  problem  of  what  I  have  called 
the  "culturally  biased"  examination.  Surely 
one  can  contend  that  social  policy  warrants 
law  school  adjustments  and  bar  examination 
changes.  But  social  policy,  not  to  mention 
plain  reasonableness,  also  mandates  more 
discussion  before  we  simply  blame  the 
examiners. 

SHOULD   LAW   SCHOOLS   BE  THE   SOLE   JUDGE? 

Since  someone  must  decide  who  is  fit  to 
practice  law,  unless  we  are  to  license  all  col- 
lege graduates.  Judge  Bell  wants  it  to  be 
the  law  schools.  That  most  of  the  mecha- 
nisms the  schools  would  use  are  little  better 
than  the  bar  examination  has  already  been 
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suggested.  At  this  point  we  should  go  a  step 
further  and  dare  to  speak  of  a  situation  of 
which  the  practicing  legal  profession  is  only 
dimly  aware. 

Legal  education  Is  changing  rapidly,  but 
not  all  the  changes  are  for  the  good.  The 
problem  is  not  to  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water. 

Some  of  the  good  changes.  In  my  judg- 
ment, are  the  increased  incidence  of  "clini- 
cal" courses;  the  new  willingness  to  ac- 
commodate legitimate  student  desires;  the 
expanding  elective  offerings  which  give  stu- 
dents more  choice  In  the  last  two  years; 
the  poverty-related  courses  at  last  bringing 
some  legal  services  to  the  poor;  the  thrust 
of  minority  recruitment  efforts. 

Some  of  the  harmful  changes,  In  my  Judg- 
ment. Include:  dismantling  the  grading  sys- 
tem In  many  schools,  so  that  now  a  stu- 
dent's transcript  Is  senseless,  a  quality  pro- 
spective employers  often  assume  Is  the  stu- 
dent's; lack  of  adequate  faculty  supervision 
In  some  clinical  courses;  smorgasbord  elec- 
tlves  that  are  more  sociology  or  politics  than 
law;  a  cavalier  treatment  of  examinations 
that  leads  to  severe  ethical  problems  for 
many  students;  faculty  reluctance  to  ask 
anything  of  students  that  might  be  difficult 
(such  as  class  attendvice,  timely  submis- 
sion of  papers  or  taking  examinations  with- 
out books  and  notes) . 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  these 
faults  do  not  appear  In  every  school.  Nor  is 
there  unanimity  that  all  these  develop- 
ments, as  I  have  asserted,  are  "harmful". 
But  the  changes  are  occurring  and  bear  on 
our  question. 

Concretely,  if  a  school  employs  a  "pass/ 
fall"  grading  system  or  some  equivalent, 
wherein  de  facto  98  per  cent  pass,  does  it 
adequately  screen  Its  students,  or  automat- 
ically dump  them,  after  three  years,  onto 
the  public?  The  same  question  may  be  asked 
If  professors  Insist  on  expressing  their  dis- 
content with  the  grading  system  by  giving 
high  grades  to  everyone,  regardless  of  merit. 

If  a  school  promotes  a  "social  policy"  ap- 
proach to  law  to  the  exclusion  of  other  con- 
cerns, has  It  graduated  lawyers  or  political 
theorists? 

If  professorial  policy  is  to  make  academic 
life  as  easy  as  possible  for  law  students,  how 
does  this  prepare  young  lawyers  to  deal  with 
judges  and  opponents  not  similarly  inclined? 

These  questions  and  others  suggested  here- 
in should  be  sufficient  to  4Kise  some  doubts 
about  law  schools'  current  prowess  In  de- 
ciding who  should  be  lawyers.  At  the  core 
of  my  concern  Is  the  conviction  that  law 
schools  today  are  further  than  ever  from 
applying  a  uniform  measuring  standard  of 
either  professorial  expectation  or  student 
performance.  Educational  phlloshophy,  like 
cultural  norms.  Is  quite  balkanized.  The  bar 
examination  provides  a  valuable  counter- 
weight to  the  centrifugal  forces  pressing 
academia  in  all  directions.  One  can  well  fear 
tliat  by  casting  out  the  bar  examination  not 
only  will  we  not  exercise  the  Zeitgeist,  but 
will  actually  open  the  door  to  seven  worse- 
demons. 

THE    EXAMINATION    HAS    MERITS 

To  prepare  for  a  single,  three-day  test, 
students  are  forced  to  "put  it  all  together". 
It  has  been  three  years  for  day-school  stu- 
dents, longer  for  those  In  night  school,  since 
they  took  contracts,  torts,  property  and  pro- 
cedure. They  have  forgotten  a  lot,  and  ap- 
pellate decisions  have  changed  much  state 
law  It  makes  good  sense  to  require  a  profes- 
sional both  to  "see  the  big  picture"  and  to 
be  up  to  date.  Few  will  review  all  their 
courses  with  an  eye  to  recent  decisions  and 
course  Interrelation  save  to  prepare  for  a  re- 
quired exam. 

It  would  be  Ironic  if  lawyers,  some  of  whom 
liken  themselves  to  physicians  or  Ph.D.s, 
could  someday  achieve  the  title  "Doctor" 
without  the  challenge  of  either  pre-med  and 
internship  or,  as  with  the  Ph.D.,  the  "com- 
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prehenslve",  oral  final  or  research  disserta- 
tion. Public  confidence  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion Is  not  very  high;  how  will  it  be  Increased 
by  dropping  the  profession's  only  "compre- 
hensive" examination  and  by  licensing  every- 
one who  manages  to  pile  up,  over  three  to  five 
years,  about  eighty  credit  hours? 

Nowadays  perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth  of 
those  credits  in  many  schools  may  be  gained 
In  esoteric  courses  such  as  women's  lib  law 
and  ecology  law.  These  offerings  can  have 
merit;  if  the  professor  develops  solid  content 
and  requires  intellectual  rigor,  they  are  a 
curriculum  Improvement.  But  the  bar  exam- 
ination deals  with  the  more  traditional  sub- 
jects, with  which  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
licensed  attorney  to  demonstrate  an  ac- 
quaintance, not  only  in  his  first  year  of  law 
school,  but  also  in  his  first  year  entering 
practice.  Thus  the  bar  examination  protects 
a  certain  core  of  learning,  the  existence  of 
which  channels  the  schools'  approach  to  law 
and  helps  school  and  student  alike  restrain 
their  restless  eagerness  for  exotica. 

Drop  the  bar  exam  and  the  last  barrier  to  a 
faddist  "relevance"  Is  gone.  The  result  Is  like- 
ly to  be  a  proliferation  of  cuA  hoc  social-con- 
cern courses,  only  some  of  which  are  merito- 
rious. Whether  there's  a  Oresham's  Law  in 
curricula,  I  do  not  know;  that  ice  cream  is 
more  tasty  than  meat  and  potatoes  Is  cer- 
tain. The  need  to  pass  a  bar  examination 
motivates  students  to  balance  their  Intellec- 
tual diet.  Both  for  the  student  and  the  pub- 
lic this  is  a  useful  purpose. 

In  a  permissive  age,  many  students  climb 
the  academic  ladder  with  an  ease  that  de- 
ceives them  about  the  harder  realities  be- 
yond the  womblike  comforts  of  academia.  As 
undergraduate  uncertainties  and  malaise 
spread  Into  law  schools,  the  curricula,  teacher 
attitudes  and  student  expectations  from  the 
college  years  enter  as  well.  The  campus  mood 
Is  suspicious  of  competition,  and  some  young 
professors  make  fun  of  such  "bourgeois  vir- 
tues" as  hard  work  and  self-dlsclpllne.  Yet 
the  legal  profession  demands  Just  that — 
competitive,  even  combatatlve,  work.  Al- 
though the  bar  examination  Is  Imperfect,  It 
does  demand  laborious  preparation  and  Is  a 
far  more  realistic  training  than  most  law 
school  tests. 

Finally,  with  more  students  from  State  A 
attending  law  schools  In  State  B,  without  a 
bar  examination  State  A  has  no  evidence  at 
all  that  bar  applicants  know  the  slightest 
lota  about  Its  laws,  particular  rules  or  law 
reform  efforts.  It  would  have  only  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  law  school  In  another  Jurisdiction. 
Moreover,  as  the  review  of  applicants  by  char- 
acter and  fitness  committees  is  usually  a  pro 
forma  appendage  to  the  examination  proc- 
ess. It  is  likely  that  abolition  of  the  exam- 
ination will  entail  a  concomitant  abolition 
of  any  character  and  fitness  inquiry.  Many 
who  view  the  inquiry  as  uselss  ritual  would 
welcome  such  a  development.  But  we  should 
not  back  into  it  without  deliberation.  There 
is  a  "legal  federalism"  as  well  as  a  political 
one.  The  states  may  well  ponder  abdicating 
what  slight  Influence  they  now  have  over  the 
legal  and  ethical  qualities  of  members  of 
their  Bars  and  the  yielding  of  it  to  law 
schools  sometimes  half  a  continent  away. 

Judge  Bell's  attack  on  the  examination 
system  in  principle  and  In  practice  and  my 
defense  of  the  principle  both  stem  from 
sincere  concern  for  the  profession  and  for 
minority  groups  long  excluded  therefrom. 
I  join  his  condemnation  of  racial  Injustices 
and  anachronistic  practices,  but  we  can  sep- 
arate both  from  the  testing  system.  The  task 
may  be  hard,  but  if  we  fail  to  try.  It  will  be 
ourselves,  not  the  principle  of  examinations, 
who  are  found  wanting. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  To  Judge  from  the  already  celebrated  trial 
court  case  of  DeFunis  v.  Odegaard,  SuperlM: 
Court,  County  of  King.  State  of  Washington, 
Case  No.  741727  (September  22,  1971),  many 
minority  representatives  who  test  Inferior  ate 
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nonetheless  admitted  to  law  schools.  In  this 
case  the  trial  court  held  that  Mr.  DeFunis, 
who  had  an  excellent  college  record  and  high 
law  school  admission  test  scores,  but  who 
was  denied  law  school  admission  while 
minority  applicants  with  lower  scores  were 
accepted,  was  denied  equal  protection  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  However  this 
case  Is  resolved  on  appeal.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  minority  admissions  policies 
have  become  flexible. 

'See  also  1  Balsa  Reports  Newsletter  9 
(Septemt>er  1971):  "From  our  underground 
news  sources  It  appears  that  Wayne  State 
[law  school]  Is  having  a  lot  of  problems.  It 
appears  that  the  Wayne  State  administration 
Is  systematically  flunking  out  brothers  in 
large  numbers.  For  example,  last  year,  out  of 
23  Black  law  students  or  thereof  [sic],  15  or 
so  brothers  flunked  out.  However,  due  to 
some  aggressive  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
brothers,  most  of  them  were  readmitted.  This 
year,  it  seems  that  Wayne  State  Is  doing  the 
same  thing.  Perhaps  what  is  happening  at 
Wayne  State  Is  indicative  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing ait  other  schools.  We  are  watching 
Wayne  State." 
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of  action  will  make  that  dream  a  reality  for 
all  Americans. 

Our  prayers  go  with  you  and  thank  you  for 
acting  strongly  in  our  behAlf . 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  L.  Battgttess,  Jr. 


THE  PEOPLE  OP  LOCKPORT,  N.Y.,  IN 
FAVOR  OP  ADMINISTRATION'S 
LATEST  MOVES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

of   new    YORK 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Leonard  Bauguess,  Jr.,  program 
director  of  WUSJ  radio  in  Lockport, 
N.Y.  in  my  district.  During  a  recent  radio 
talk  show,  Mr.  Bauguess  informs  me  that 
of  134  respondents  to  the  question,  "Do 
you  support  President  Nixon's  announced 
action — to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict  with 
honor?";  108  persons  responded  in  favor 
with  only  26  opposed.  As  a  result  of  this 
poll,  Mr.  Bauguess  wrote  the  President 
to  inform  him  of  the  results.  The  con- 
tents of  that  letter  follow: 

Mat  10,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  I>REsn)ENT:  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction for  your  efforts  In  our  behalf,  and 
renewed  pride  In  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
that  I  write  this  day. 

As  a  member  of  the  much  assailed  media 
it  Is  an  extreme  pleasure  to  respond  to  your 
plea  for  public  support  today.  In  a  straw 
poll,  taken  live  via  telephone  over  radio  sta- 
tion WUSJ  between  9:15  and  10:00  AM  this 
date  the  response  was  as  follows: 

In  support  of  the  President's  address  May 
8,  1972,  108. 

In  negative  response  to  the  President's  ad- 
dress May  8,  1972,  26. 

Total  call's  received  In  34  minutes,  134. 

We  asked  the  question:  Do  you  support 
President  Nixon's  announced  action  last 
night  to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict  with 
honor?  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  share 
our  small  poll  from  a  small  segment  of  Amer- 
icans in  Western  New  York.  Our  phones  were 
Jammed  during  the  polling  period,  and  with 
certainty  many  more  would  like  to  have  been 
Included. 

The  people  of  our  area  reflect  my  own 
sentiment.  We  want  all  of  our  servicemen, 
including  the  prisoners  held  by  the  Hanoi 
regime  home.  We  are  confident  your  coiu'se 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  is 
still  very  much  preoccupied  with  the 
battle  against  inflation.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  flnd  the 
enclosed  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  helpful  in  assessing  our  current 
standing  and  our  immediate  prospects 
for  the  future : 

Curbing  Inflation  :  Analysts  Claim  Efforts 

To  Slow  Rise  in  Prices  Achieve  Limtted 

Success 

(By  Alfred  L.  MaUbre,  Jr.) 

How  fares  the  battle  against  infiation? 

Worse  than  most  planners  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration care  to  admit.  But  not  as  badly 
as  many  critics  of  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  man- 
agement contend. 

As  the  administration's  wage-price  control 
effort  nears  the  nine-month  mark,  this  Is  the 
picture  that  emerges  from  private  economists 
who  keep  a  close  tab  not  only  on  bare  price 
statistics  but  on  more  fundamental  develop- 
ments that  ultimately  can  affect  price  tags. 
Almost  no  one  now  believes  that  the  overall 
rate  of  Inflation  can  be  brought  down  to  the 
administration's  original  goal  of  between  2% 
and  3  %  annually  by  the  end  of  1972.  Rather, 
many  analysts  look  for  a  year-end  rate  of 
roughly  4%,  or  a  shade  less.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  almost  no  one  anticipates  a  return 
anytime  soon  to  the  disastrously  rapid  rates 
of  price  increase — exceeding  8%  in  some 
months — that  occurred  In  1969  and  1970. 

Ironically,  this  view  that  the  effort  to  curb 
inflation  will  be  neither  resoundingly  suc- 
cessful nor  a  total  failure  attaches  little 
Importance  to  the  administration's  much- 
publicized  control  program.  Private  analysts 
generally  feel  that  the  regulator  bureaucracy, 
at  the  most,  can  exert  only  a  marginal  in- 
fluence on  the  long-run  course  of  prices. 
Some  economists  liken  the  control  effort  to 
squeezing  a  balloon;  you  can  reduce  the 
size  of  one  part  of  a  balloon  by  squeezing  on 
It,  but  In  the  process  other  parts  will  Inevit- 
ably expand. 

THE    POSTFREEZE    BALLOON 

The  confusing,  even  bizarre  behavior  of 
some  price  indexes  in  recent  months — sharp 
increases  one  month,  almost  no  change  the 
next — Is  attributed  largely  to  the  wage-price 
prog;ram.  Wages  and  prices  were  held  down 
artificially  during  last  year's  "freeze"  period, 
analysis  say,  and  therefore  were  bound  to 
balloon  In  the  early  postfreeze  months.  But 
the  longer-range  impact,  it's  claimed,  will  be 
negligible. 

Don  Conlan,  chief  economist  of  Dean 
Witter  &  Co.,  estimates,  for  example,  that 
wholesale  prices  are  about  where  they  would 
have  been  without  any  control  program. 
Projecting  trends  evident  before  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls  on  Aug.  15,  the  economist 
reckons  that  the  wholesale  price  index  in 
March  would  have  stood  at  117.5%  of  the 
1967  average.  The  actual  March  level,  after 
a  big  Jump  In  February  and  a  very  small  in- 
crease In  March,  was  117.4%. 
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Mr.  Conlan's  conclusion:  "All  that  grief 
and  confusion  for  one-tenth  of  a  percentage 
point    improvement    over    free    markets!" 

While  analysts  tend  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  administration's  control 
program,  they  do  attach  considerable  signif- 
icance to  other  factors,  some  of  which  are 
the  Indirect  result  of  Mr.  Nixon's  economic 
policies.  Foremost  among  such  factors  Is  the 
slack  condition  of  the  economy.  An  unusual 
amount  of  slack — In  both  machine-power 
and  manpower — still  exists  even  though  the 
recovery  Is  about  a  year-and-a-half  old.  And 
it's  generaUy  agreed  that  this  slack  derives 
largely  from  the  Nixon  administrations 
efforts  in  1969  to  slow  the  economic  pace.  In 
fact,  a  full-fledged  recession  occurred  be- 
tween the  fall  of  1969  and  late  1970. 

EVIDENCE    OF   ELBOWBOOM 

This  economic  slack  can  be  gauged  in  var- 
ious ways.  About  25%  of  the  nation's  produc- 
tion capacity  Is  curently  Idle,  an  extraordi- 
narily large  percentage  for  so  long  after  the 
start  of  a  business  recovery.  Close  to  6%  of 
the  labor  force  is  Jobless,  again  a  remark- 
ably high  figure.  Economists  estimate  that 
the  so-called  gap  between  actual  and  poten- 
tial gross  national  product  has  been  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $50  billion.  In 
early  1969,  in  contrast,  actual  GNP  exceeded 
the  nation's  estimated  economic  capacity  by 
more  than  $4  billion,  indicating  a  severe  over- 
straining of  economic  resources. 

Such  slack  will  permit  business  to  expand 
briskly  for  many  months  without  any  danger 
of  1969-style  inflation,  many  economists 
predict. 

Some  analysts  contend,  moreover,  that  any 
reduction  in  economic  slack  in  coming 
months  would  actually  serve  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressure.  A  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  idle  plant  capacity,  for  Instance, 
would  tend  to  speed  up  the  hourly  output 
of  factory  workers.  Any  productivity  speed- 
up. In  turn,  would  tend  to  reduce  unit  labor 
costs,  which  In  recent  years  have  been  a 
prime  element  In  the  Inflation  problem. 

Robert  H.  Parks,  chief  economist  of  East- 
man Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co.,  is  among 
analysts  who  believe  that  "surprisingly" 
large  productivity  increases  will  show  up  as 
the  business  expansion  progresses.  These  In- 
creases should  bring  "a  slowing  of  unit  labor 
costs  In  the  year  ahead,"  he  predicts,  adding 
that  "the  worst  of  inflation  is  over."  In  the 
first  quarter,  productivity  among  workers  in 
private  businesses  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
2.1%,  after  seasonal  adjustment.  Most  ana- 
lysts anticipate  sharper  Increases  as  the  year 
goes  on. 

A    light   LABOR   CALENDAR 

Happenstance  should  also  serve  to  hold 
down  labor  costs  In  coming  months,  some 
analysts  say.  Fortunately  for  Washington's 
Inflation-fighters,  relatively  few  major  labor 
contracts  come  up  for  negotiation  this  year. 
Major  labor  contracts  covering  about  2.8 
million  workers  either  expire  or  contain 
wage  reopening  provisions.  This  Is  an  unusu- 
ally small  numoer  or  workers,  down  from 
nearly  five  million  in  1970  and  again  in 
1971. 

Another  factor  that  may  limit  labor  costs, 
some  economists  claim.  Is  that  workers' 
earnings  at  long  last  are  climbing  In  "real" 
terms.  In  dollars  and  cents,  weekly  paychecks 
have  climbed  without  interruption  for  many 
years.  But  because  of  rising  prices  and  taxes, 
the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
paycheck  remained  approximately  flat  from 
1SJ5  through  late  last  year.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, "real"  pay  has  begun  to  increase  brisk- 
ly.  finally  rising  well  above  1965  levels. 

If  these  gains  lu  purchasing  power  con- 
tinue, labor's  pay  demands  will  gradually 
slacken,  some  analysts  claim.  "It's  when  you 
see  that  your  pay  Isn't  keeping  pace  with 
prices  and  taxes  that  you  pound  hardest  on 
the  bargaining  table,"  remarks  an  economist 
at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
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HON.  GEORGE  WALLACE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOnSIANA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  *ife 
and  family  join  with  the  people  of  my 
d-.strict  in  offering  our  prayers  for 
George  Wallace  and  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  his  bereaved  family 
and  his  people  of  Alabama.  But  now  in 
our  time  of  national  sorrow,  we  must 
not  forget  to  face  the  simple  fact  of  life — 
tilings  do  not  just  happen;  they  are 
caused.  Sometliing  provoked  the  deplor- 
able shooting  of  Governor  Wallace. 

Amidst  the  timiiUt  and  the  shouting  re- 
sulting from  the  tragic,  shooting  of  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  here 
within  the  shadow  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tol, there  is  one  evident  truth — the  role 
of  the  Nation's  news  media  in  inflaming 
people,  possibly  even  to  the  point  of  an 
attempt  at  political  assassination. 

Consider  the  inflammatory  effect  of  a 
recent  lead  editorial  in  the  largest  news- 
paper of  our  Nation's  Capital,  a  paper 
wliich  ha.s  wide  distribution  in  the  area 
of  Mao'land  where  Governor  Wallace 
was   wounded. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1972] 

The    Primaries:     Aito    Then    There    Were 

Three 

A  lot  has  happened  since  we  lact  looked  in 
en  the  Democratic  primaries  in  the  wake  of 
Senator  Mitskie's  defeats  in  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania.  Subsequent  contests  have 
been  held  in  Ohio.  Indiana.  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina.  West  Virginia,  Alabama  and  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Jackson 
have  both  more  or  less  withdrawn  from  the 
race.  And  all  three  principal  survivors  of  the 
ordeal — Senators  Humphrey  and  McGovern 
and  Governor  Wallace — have  demonstrated 
special  strengths  along  the  way,  each  having 
acquired  considerable  delegate  supptort  or  at 
least  the  prospect  of  it. 

What  has  thus  begun  to  emerge  from  the 
mists  of  confusion  is  one  possible  scenario 
for  Miami  Beach.  Still  broad  in  its  outlines 
and  vague  in  its  detail.  It  is  the  possibility 
that  Governor  Wallace  will  come  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  in  roughly  the 
same  position  he  sought  to  achieve  in  the 
electoral  college  in  1968 — namely,  as  a  po- 
tential kingmaker,  a  man  controlling  a  bloc 
of  votes  sufficient  to  break  a  deadlock  be- 
tween two  candidates,  neither  of  whom  could 
get  the  nomination  without  his  assistance. 
To  be  sure,  any  number  of  circumstances 
could  intervene  between  now  and  then  to 
render  this  prospect  unlikely:  one  of  the 
other  two  candidates  could  achieve  so  com- 
manding a  lead  as  to  ensure  that  the  neces- 
sary support  would  come  over  from  quarters 
not  identified  with  Governor  Wallace;  the 
sizable  number  of  uncommitted  delegates 
now  expected  at  the  convention  could  be 
pried  loose  or  conceivably  even  mobilized  by 
some  fourth  force  (Southern  governors  come 
to  mind,  despite  Terry  Sanford's  dismal  show- 
ing In  North  Carolina  the  other  day)  so  that 
the  winner  would  not  necessarily  be  beholden 
to  Governor  Wallace;  the  Governor  himself 
might  do  badly  from  here  on  out,  thus  re- 
ducing his  chances  to  conduct  a  presidential 
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auction.  Even  so.  It  seems  to  us  that  given 
the  configuration  of  delegate  strength  at  this 
point,  the  scenario  Is  at  least  worth  consider- 
ing, as  is  the  larger  matter  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace's role  In  the  party  proceedings  as  a 
whole. 

Assume,  then,  a  Humphrey-McGovern 
deadlock  and  a  potential  swing  bloc  of  several 
hundred  Wallace  delegates,  all  of  whom  have 
been  freely  and  properly  selected  under  the 
Party's  new  reform  procedures.  Assume,  too, 
that  Governor  Wallace  is  in  a  mood  and  a  po- 
sition to  have  a  go  at  his  swingman  role. 
Two  questions  then  arise — and  they  are  ques- 
tions that  have  been  hovering,  troublesome 
and  unanswered,  over  the  fight  for  the  nomi- 
nation ever  since  Governor  Wallace  began 
to  display  his  considerable  strength.  One  is: 
hew  are  the  Democrats,  a  huge  proportion  of 
whom  regard  the  Governor  as  a  renegade,  a 
racist  and  a  pariah,  to  deal  with  Mr.  Wallace 
and  his  supporters?  The  other  is:  what  does 
the  Governor  really  want,  what — to  put  it 
crudely — might  be  his  terms? 

As  they  used  to  say  on  those  now-defunct 
quiz  shows,  we  will  try  to  answer  the  second 
part  first — largely  because,  hard  as  it  is.  It 
Is  the  easier  question.  Our  suspicion  is  that 
Governor  Wallace,  Improbable  as  it  may  seem 
to  some,  wants  exactly  what  he  has  said  he 
wants:  an  audible  voice  and  a  visible  presence 
in  national  Democrat!';  Party  affairs,  a  de- 
monstrable infiucnce  on  the  Party's  platform 
and  a  demonstrable  hand  in  the  selection  of 
its  ticket.  In  many  .respects,  this  is  the  most 
difficxilt  prize  he  could  seek  to  extract  from 
the  Democrats.  Unlike  some  squalid  charge- 
account  arrangement  concerning  subsequent 
patronafc-e  and  perks,  it  really  matters.  And 
unlike  some  grandiose  demand  for  a  reversal 
of  position  on  great  national  issues  to  which 
the  Party  has  been  and  continues  to  be  com- 
mitted— questions  of  race,  for  example — it  Is 
within  the  power  of  the  Party  to  give.  More- 
over, to  the  extent  that  Governor  Wallace 
may  enjoy  a  position  of  strength  at  the  con- 
vention as  a  direct  result  of  popular  senti- 
ment democratically  expressed,  his  claim  to 
recognition  and  participation  and  Influence 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents  grows.  The  op- 
erative image  in  all  this — one  which  the 
imagination  continues  to  resist  and  eject 
from  focus — is  that  of  the  nominee,  George 
McGovern  or  Hubert  Humphrey  or  some 
other,  standing  there  with  George  Corley 
Wallace's  arm  draped  around  his  shoulder, 
while  the  band  plays  "Happy  D>»ys  Are  Here 
Again." 

If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  this  kind  of 
recognition,  along  with  some  conspicuous 
Impact  on  the  convention's  decisions,  is  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  immediate  aim,  and  IX  you 
also  believe,  as  we  do,  that  he  personally  em- 
bodies a  collection  of  prejudices,  smallbore 
hatreds  and  Jagged  perspectives  on  the  world 
that  should  be  repudiated  rather  than  hon- 
ored, then  you  will  recognize  the  dUemma 
posed  by  his  presence  in  Miami.  How  should 
the  Democratic  Party  respond  to  his  claim? 

This  is  the  truly  hard  question,  although 
a  couple  of  easy,  negative  answers  spring  to 
mind.  For  one  thing,  it  is  both  stupid  and 
outrageous.  In  our  view,  that  Party  officials 
here  and  there  are  already  talking  about  vio- 
lating their  own  state  election  laws  and  the 
Party's  new  rules  to  minimize  the  representa- 
tion of  Governor  Wallace  on  state  delegations 
and  the  prerogatives  of  his  delegates  once 
there.  If  the  Party  reforms  are  to  mean  any- 
thing, if  their  credibility  is  to  be  sustained, 
then  Governor  Wallace  must  receive  every- 
thing to  which  he  is  legally  entitled  and  so 
must  his  accredited  delegates.  Politically,  we 
suspect,  as  well  as  morally,  this  Is  the  only 
wise  course:  the  fight  against  him  must  be 
honorable  and  must  be  seen  to  be  honorable. 

A  second  negative  Injunction  has  to  do 
with  not  categorically  Imputing  to  Governor 
Wallace's  delegates  or  his  supporters  among 
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the  electorate  those  characteristics  that  have 
made  the  Governor  himself  so  thoroughly 
unacceptable  as  a  major  influence  on  a  great 
political  party.  Senator  McGovern  wisely  and 
cannily  made  the  distinction  after  the  Flor- 
ida primary  when,  unlike  Senator  Muskie 
who  excoriated  the  Wallace  voters,  he  made 
a  point  of  crediting  their  discontents  and  in- 
viting them  to  supoprt  a  candidate  who 
meant  to  deal  with  those  discontents  hon- 
or.ably  and  effectively.  These  two  evident  im- 
peratives concerning  attitudes  toward  and 
treatment  of  the  Wallace  contingent  flow 
from  the  simple  imperatives  of  a  democrati- 
cally organized  nominating  process.  It  Is  not 
really  within  the  power  of  other  candidates 
or  Party  hierarchs  to  confer  legitimacy  on 
Governor  Wallace  or  to  deprive  him  of  it: 
the  legitimacy  of  his  claim  will  be  a  direct 
product  of  the  size  of  the  vote  he  is  able  to 
amass  between  now  and  Miami. 

None  of  this  suggests  to  us  that  the  fight 
against  Governor  Wallace  should  be  gingerly 
or  half-hearted.  On  the  contrary,  according 
him  his  democratic  due  seems  to  us  to  carry 
with  it  the  simultaneous  obligation  to  wage 
an  all-out  battle  against  his  success.  In  this 
connection.  Incidentally,  we  do  not  think  it 
a  bit  too  early  for  people  to  inspect  the  im- 
plications of  glossing  over  enormous  differ- 
ences in  political  position  with  the  newly 
fashionable  term,  "populism."  At  some  point, 
and  sooner  than  later,  one  would  hope,  the 
candidates — and  especially  Senator  McGov- 
ern— would  set  about  defining  more  clearly 
some  of  the  distinctions  between  Governor 
Wallace's  appeal  and  premise  and  their  own. 
He  is,  in  some  respects,  getting  a  free  ride 
from  the  other  candidates,  and  there  is  some 
prospect  that  the  magnitude  of  his  Miami 
strength  will  have  been  enhanced  by  some 
of  thsir  actions. 

Governor  Wallace  needs  to  be  defined.  His 
constituents  need  to  be  persuaded  away.  Con- 
ceivably the  Democrats  will  profit  from  a 
demonstrably  open  and  combative  and  dem- 
ocratically ordered  convention  In  which  the 
Wallace  forces  have  been  seen  to  have  had  a 
fair  shake.  But  the  only  way  in  which  that 
image  of  the  finale,  with  Governor  Wallace  on- 
the  platform,  makes  any  sense  to  us  is  as 
the  picture  of  a  man  who  has  been  fairly 
denied  his  policy  aims,  who  has  come  to  terms 
with  the  better  purposes  of  his  party — and 
not  the  other  way  around. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    VIETNAM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day during  the  quoiiim  call  I  was  ab- 
sent because  I  had  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  to  discuss  with  him  some  of  the 
problems  in  foreign  affairs  and  espe- 
cially the  problem  of  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  came  away  believing  that 
there  was  genuine  concern  in  the  State 
Department  about  Vietnam  and  I  believe 
there  is  some  comfort  in  those  who  are 
open  minded  and  willing  to  consider 
other  options  and  propositions  that  may 
be  offered  by  this  administration's  lead- 
ership and  comforting  to  know  that  they 
are  willing  to  listen  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  deep  convictions  about 
Vietnam  that  may  be  in  variance  with 
the  administration's  present  position. 
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McGOVERN'S  OWN  EDITORIAL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Senator  George  McGovern,  has 
done  much  better  in  the  primaries  than 
many  political  pimdits  had  predicted. 
The  Senator's  press  secretary  has  said 
that  McGovern  has  received  many  votes 
in  the  primaries  from  "conservatives" 
imder  the  mistaken  impression  that 
McGovern  is  really  conservative. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  explodes 
that  myth  by  quoting  from  a  letter  which 
the  Senator  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  ADA  soliciting  funds. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
McGovern's  Own  EU>rroRiAL 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  en- 
dorsed the  candidacy  of  George  McGovern 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Senator  McGovern 
promptly  sent  a  letter  to  every  ADA  member 
soliciting  funds. 

In  It,  he  outlined  his  program. 

For  two  pages  he  attacked  the  Vietnam  war 
and  "Vietnam  thinking"  which  Is  one  posi- 
tion he  has  that  has  long  been  familiar. 
Then,  he  briefly  outlined  his  overall  "pro- 
gram," which  has  been  somewhat  obscure. 

Frank  Mankelwltz,  McGovern's  own  press 
representative,  has  said  that  McGovern  has 
received  many  votes  In  the  primaries  from 
"conservatives"  under  the  mistaken  Im- 
pression that  McGovern  Is  re&lly  "conserva- 
tive." That  Impression  somehow  emerges  be- 
cause of  McGovern  somewhat  ponderous  ap- 
pearance and  delivery,  apparently. 

In  bis  letter  to  ADA,  Senator  McGovern 
clearly  outlined  his  views.  He  wrote: 

"In  place  of  the  madness  of  Vietnam 
thinking,  I  have  proposed  a  rational  reor- 
dering or  our  national  priorities  and  redistri- 
bution of  our  national  resotirces. 

"I  have  shown  that  building  a  'Zero  Base' 
Defense  budget,  starting  at  zero  and  budget- 
ing only  what  Is  realistically  needed,  would 
cost  no  more  than  (54.8  billion  Instead  of 
the  approximately  $80  bUllon  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration wants. 

"I  have  spelled  out  how  we  could  increase 
our  federal  tax  revenue  by  $28  billion  by 
plugging  the  tax  loopholes  of  wealthy  Indi- 
viduals and  large  corporations. 

"As  a  nation,  we  have  the  resources  to  feed 
the  hungry,  care  for  the  sick,  give  work  to 
the  Jobless,  provide  decent  housing  for  the 
homeless,  clean  up  our  air  and  water,  edu- 
cate all  of  our  children  properly.  We  are  sim- 
ply misusing  our  strength. 

"I  sensed  a  yearning  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  a  great  sea  change 
which  no  one  in  national  leadership  was  ar- 
ticulating. 

"I  felt  too  that  an  effort  to  provide  new 
leadership  would  have  a  priceless  advantEige : 
the  untiring,  unselfish  dedication  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  political  Idealists  like 
yourself. 

"A.D.A.  was  founded  when  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Deal  appeared  to  be  faltering,  and  the 
old  coalition  put  together  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt was  losing  much  of  its  forward  momen- 
ttim.  Throughout  the  1950's,  you  kept  the 
flame  of  liberal  Idealism  burning  bright  de- 
spite the  suffocating  complacency  of  the 
Eisenhower  years. 

"Now  It  Is  time  to  set  new  goals  and  build 
a  new  coalition.  This  new  coalition  can  join 
together . . . 
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".  .  .  peace  advocates  heartsick  over  Viet- 
nam and  our  bloated  defense  budget 

".  .  .  women  rightfully  demanding  full 
equality  with  men 

"...  small  farmers  being  driven  oS  the 
land  by  giant  agribusiness. 

"...  Idealistic  young  pet^le  fighting  for  a 
better  future 

"...  Blacks,  Chicanes,  Puerto  Ricans,  In- 
dians and  other  minorities 

".  .  .  blue-collar  workers  squeezed  by  cold- 
war  Inflation  and  taxes 

".  .  .  environmentalists  and  zero-popula- 
tlon-growth  advocates  fighting  to  save  our 
planet  before  It's  too  late 

".  .  .  consumer  advocates  demanding  qual- 
ity, honesty,  and  value 

".  .  .  civil  libertarians  alarmed  over  uncon- 
stitutional crushing  of  crime  and  dissent 

"...  educators  concerned  over  the  auster- 
ity budgets  of  most  of  our  schools 

"...  enlightened  business  and  professional 
people  who  want  a  healthier,  happier  country. 

"Successfully  building  this  coalition  within 
the  Democratic  party  may  be  our  only  hope 
of  heading  off  the  Third  Party  and  Fourth 
Party  walk-outs  threatened  by  militants  of 
the  right  and  left  .  .  .  won't  you  join  this 
historic  effort? 

"And  please  hurry.  Funds  are  urgently 
needed  . . ." 

Sincerely  Yours, 

George  McGovern. 

The  program  portion  of  Senator  McGov- 
ern's solicitation  letter  has  been  reproduced 
here,  as  written  In  his  own  words,  as  the  best 
way  to  bring  citizens  more  clarity  about  him 
stated  in  the  most  favorable  way  the  senator 
chose  for  himself  . . .  and  not  on  this  occasion 
to  put  forward  our  (pinion,  but  to  put  for- 
ward essential  facts  that,  somehow,  we  feel 
In  this  campaign  have  not  really  become 
available  otherwise. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  has  been  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern's own  best  effort  at  an  "editorial"  on 
his  own  behalf. 

It's  here  because  you're  entitled  to  it. 

C.  L.  Dance Y. 
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men  can  stir  the  imaginations  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  only  so  long  as  they  remain 
free  and  are  willing  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  freedom. 


VEYSEY  PRAISES  ISRAELI  SPIRIT 
ON  24TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
ago  Sunday  the  Jewish  people  proclaimed 
the  independent  sovereign  Republic  of 
Israel — their  first  nation-state  in  over  20 
centuries. 

During  these  past  24  years  the  Jewish 
people  have  wrought  a  miracle,  carving 
their  nation  from  bedrock,  a  desert,  and 
malarial  swamps.  Twice  they  have  had  to 
temporarily  set  £uside  the  tools  of  con- 
struction to  take  up  arms  and  batter 
back  the  onslaughts  of  hostile  neighbors 
numbering  10  times  their  population. 
What  a  tribute  to  courage,  determination, 
and  vigor. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  Israel  has 
encouraged  other  small  nations  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — not  only  by 
example,  but  by  substantive  action  with 
programs  of  technical  assistance,  on-the- 
job  training  courses,  and  the  loan  of  ex- 
perts and  instructors. 

This  tremendous  release  of  energies 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Jewish 
people  these  psist  24  years  should  re- 
mind us  of  our  heritage,  and  that  free 


ARTHUR  BURNS  OUTLINES  THE 
ESSENTIALS  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  REFORM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  laid  out  a  thoughtful 
catalog  of  the  elements  he  considers  vi- 
tal in  a  reformed  monetary  system  in  a 
speech  May  12  before  the  1972  Interna- 
tional Banking  Conference  in  Montreal. 
The  text  of  his  remarks  follows : 

Some  Essentials  of  International 

Monetary  Reform 

(By  Arthur  P.  Burns) 

On  August  15  of  last  year.  In  the  face  of  an 
unsatisfactory  economic  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Umted  States  acted  decisively  to 
alter  the  nation's  economic  course.  The  new 
policies,  especially  the  decision  to  suspend 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  Into  gold  or  other 
reserve  assets,  were  bound  to  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences  for  International  monetary 
arrangements.  New  choices  were  forced  on  all 
countries. 

The  next  four  months  gave  all  of  us  a 
glimpse  of  one  possible  evolution  of  the  inter- 
national economy.  Since  exchange  rates  were 
no  longer  tied  to  the  old  par  values,  they  were 
able  to  float — a  prescription  that  many  econ- 
omists had  favored.  However,  last  fall's  float- 
ing rates  did  not  conform  to  the  model  usu- 
ally sketched  in  academic  writings.  Most 
countries  were  reluctant  to  allow  their  ex- 
change rates  to  move  In  response  to  market 
forces.  Instead,  restrictions  on  financial 
transactions  proliferated,  special  measures 
with  regard  to  trade  emerged  here  and  there, 
new  twists  crept  Into  the  pattern  of  exchange 
rates,  serious  business  uncertainty  about 
goveriunental  policies  developed,  fears  of  a 
recession  In  world  economic  activity  grew, 
and  signs  of  political  friction  among  friendly 
nations  multiplied. 

Fortunately,  this  dangerous  trend  toward 
competitive  and  even  antagonistic  national 
economic  policies  was  halted  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Agreement.  Despite  recent  develop- 
ments In  Vietnam,  which  may  cause  some 
uneasiness  In  financial  markets  for  a  time, 
the  Smithsonian  realignment  of  currencies 
is,  in  my  judgment,  solidly  based.  It  was 
worked  out  with  care  by  practical  and  well- 
informed  men,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
central  banks  and  governments  of  all  the 
major  countries  will  continue  to  give  It 
strong  support. 

Developments  in  the  American  economy 
since  last  December  have  been  encouraging. 
Aggregate  activity  In  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  show  signs  of  vigorous  resurgence. 
Price  Increases  have  moderated,  and  our  rate 
of  Inflation  has  recently  been  below  that  of 
most  other  Industrial  countries.  Moreover, 
the  budget  deficit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  be  much  smaller  this  fiscal  year 
than  seemed  likely  three  or  four  months  ago. 
These  developments  have  strengthened  the 
confidence  with  which  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers assess  the  economic  outlook.  Inter- 
national confidence  In  turn  Is  being  bol- 
stered by  the  passage  of  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act,  by  the  convergence  of  short- 
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term  Interest  rates  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and  by  seme  promising  signs  of  im- 
provement In  the  International  financial  ac- 
counts of  the  United  States. 

With  the  Smithsonian  Agreement  and 
other  Indications  of  progress  behind  us.  it  is 
necessary  now  to  move  ahead  and  plan  for 
the  longer  future.  The  Smithsonian  meeting 
was  pre-eminently  concerned  with  realigning 
exchange  rates.  It  did  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  structural  weaknesses  In  the  old  inter- 
natlonnl  monet.iry  system.  Yet  they  must 
eventually  be  remedied  if  we  are  to  build  a 
new  and  stronger  international  economic 
order. 

We  all  have  to  ponder  this  basic  question: 
Given  the  constraints  of  past  hiitory.  what 
evolution  of  the  monetary  system  is  desira- 
ble and  at  the  same  time  practically  attain- 
able? For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  gathering  to  consider  some 
of  the  elements  that  one  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  in  a  reformed  monetary 
system. 

First  of  all.  a  reformed  system  will  need  to 
be  characterized  by  a  further  strengthening 
of  international  consultation  and  cooperation 
among  governments.  Our  national  economies 
are  linked  by  a  complex  web  of  International 
transactions.  Problems  and  policies  in  one 
country  inevitably  affect  other  countries. 
This  simple  fact  of  interdependence  gives 
rise  to  constraints  on  national  policies.  In  a 
smoothly  functioning  system,  no  country  can 
ignore  the  implications  of  its  own  actions  for 
other  countries  or  fail  to  cooperate  in  dis- 
cussing and  resolving  problems  of  mutual 
concern.  The  task  of  statesmanship  is  to 
tap  the  great  eservoir  of  international  good- 
will that  now  exists  and  to  make  sure  that 
it  remains  undiminished  in  the  future. 

Sound  domestic  policies  are  a  second  re- 
quirement of  a  better  world  economic  order. 
A  well  constructed  International  monetary 
system  should,  it  is  true,  be  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  strains  caused  by  occasional  fi- 
nancial mismanagement  in  this  or  that  coun- 
try— such  es  are  likely  to  follow  from  chronic 
budget  deficits  or  from  abnormally  large 
and  persistent  additions  to  the  money  sup- 
ply. But  1  doubt  if  any  international  mone- 
tary system  can  long  survive  If  the  major 
industrial  countries  fail  to  follow  sound  fi- 
nancial practices.  In  view  of  the  huge  size  of 
the  American  economy,  I  recognize  that  the 
economic  policies  of  the  United  States  will 
rem&in  an  especially  important  influence  on 
the  operation  of  any  international  monetary 
system. 

Third,  in  the  calculable  future  any  inter- 
national monetary  system  will  have  to  respect 
the  need  for  substantial  autonomy  of  domes- 
tic economic  policies.  A  reformed  monetary 
system  cannot  be  one  that  encourages  na- 
tional authorities  to  sacrifice  either  the  ob- 
jective of  high  employment  or  the  objective 
of  price  stability  In  order  to  achieve  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium.  More  specifically, 
no  country  experiencing  an  external  deficit 
should  have  to  accept  sizable  increases  In 
unemployment  in  order  to  reduce  its  deficit. 
Nor  should  a  surplus  country  have  to  moder- 
ate Its  surplus  by  accepting  high  rates  of 
inflation.  Domestic  policies  of  this  type  are 
poorly  suited  to  the  political  mood  of  our 
times,  and  it  wotild  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
assume  otherwise. 

I  come  now  to  a  fourth  element  that  should 
characterize  a  reformed  monetary  system. 
If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  world  needs 
realistic  and  reasonably  stable  exchange 
rates,  rather  than  rigid  exchange  rates,  ways 
must  be  found  to  ensure  that  payments  im- 
balances will  be  adjusted  more  smoothly  and 
promptly  than  under  the  old  Bretton  Woods 
arrangements. 

The  issues  here  are  many  and  complex. 
There  was  a  conseiLsus  at  the  Smithsonian 
meeting  that  wider  margins  around  parities 
can  help  to  correct  payments  imbalances,  and 
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should  prove  especially  helpful  in  moderating 
short-term  capital  movements — thereby  giv- 
ing monetary  authorities  somewhat  more 
scope  to  pursue  different  interest-rate  poli- 
cies. Our  experience  has  not  yet  been  exten- 
sive enough  to  permit  a  confident  appraisal  of 
this  Innovation.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no 
matter  how  much  the  present  wider  margins 
may  contribute  to  facilitating  the  adjust- 
ment of  exchange  rates  to  changing  condi- 
tions, the  wider  margins  by  themselves  will 
prove  inadequate  for  that  purpose 

We  may  all  hope  that  at  least  the  major 
countries  will  pursue  sound,  noninflationary 
policies  in  the  future.  We  should  nevertheless 
recognize  that  nation.nl  lapses  from  economic 
virtue  will  continue  to  occur.  In  such  circum- 
stances, changes  In  parities — however  regret- 
table— may  well  become  a  practical  necessity. 
Moreover,  even  If  every  nation  succeeded  in 
achieving  noninflationary  growth,  structural 
changes  in  consumption  or  production  will 
often  lead  to  shifts  In  national  competitive 
positions"  over  time.  Such  shifts  will  also 
modify  the  pattern  of  exchange  rates  that  is 
appropriate  for  maintaining  balance-of-pay- 
ments  equilibrium. 

In  my  judgment,  therefore,  more  prompt 
adjustments  of  parties  will  be  needed  in  a 
reformed  monetary  system.  Rules  of  inter- 
national conduct  will  have  to  be  devised 
which,  while  recognizing  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty, establish  definite  guidelines  and  consul- 
tative machinery  for  determining  when  pari- 
ties need  to  be  changed.  This  subject  Is 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  central  Issues, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  difficult,  in  the 
forthcoming  negotiations. 

Let  me  turn  ;o  a  fifth  element  that  should 
characterize  a  reformed  monetary  system.  A 
major  weakness  of  the  old  system  was  its 
failure  to  treat  in  a  symmetrical  manner  the 
responsibilities  of  surplus  and  deficit  coun- 
tries for  balance-of-payments  adjustment. 
With  deficits  equated  to  sin  and  surpluses 
to  virtue,  moral  as  well  as  financial  pressures 
were  very  much  greater  on  deficit  countries 
to  reduce  their  deficits  than  on  surplus  coun- 
tries to  reduce  surpluses.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  responsibility  for  payments  imbal- 
ances can  seldom  be  assigned  unambiguously 
to  individual  countries.  And  in  any  event, 
the  adjustment  process  will  work  more  effi- 
ciently if  surplus  countries  participate  ac- 
tively in  it.  In  my  view,  all  countries  have  an 
obligation  to  eliminate  payments  imbalances, 
and  the  rules  of  international  conduct  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  will  therefore  need 
to  define  acceptable  behavior  and  provide  for 
international  monitoring  of  V>oth  surplus  and 
deficit  countries. 

Sixth,  granted  Improvements  in  the 
promptness  with  which  payment*  imbalances 
are  adjusted,  reserve  assets  and  official  bor- 
rowing will  still  be  needed  to  finance  In  an 
orderly  manner  the  imbalances  that  continue 
to  arise.  Looking  to  the  long  future,  It  will 
therefore  be  importtnt  to  develop  plans  so 
that  world  reserves  and  official  credit  ar- 
rangements exist  In  an  appropriate  form  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  appropriate  levels. 

This  bluings  me  to  the  seventh  feature  of  a 
reformed  International  monetary  system.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  that,  as  a  part  of  re- 
form, gold  should  be  demonetized.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  seems  doubtful  to  me  that 
there  is  any  broad  support  for  eliminating 
the  monetary  role  of  gold  in  the  near  future. 
To  many  people,  gold  remains  a  great  symbol 
of  safety  and  security,  and  these  attitudes 
about  gold  are  not  likely  to  change  quickly. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  expect  the  monetary 
role  of  gold  to  continue  to  diminish  In  the 
years  ahead,  while  the  role  of  special  drawing 
rights   increases. 

The  considerations  which  motivated  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  esrtablish 
the  SDR  facility  in  1969  should  remain  valid 
In  a  reformed  system.  However,  revisions  in 
the  detailed  arrangements  governing  the  cre- 
ation, allocation,  and  use  of  SDRs  will  prob- 
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ably  be  needed.  In  the  future,  as  the  SDRs 
assume  increasing  importance,  they  may  ul- 
timately become  the  major  international  re- 
serve asset. 

Next,  as  my  eighth  point,  let  me  comment 
briefly  on  the  future  role  cA  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  currency.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  United  States  had  a  privileged  position 
in  the  old  monetary  system  because  it  could 
settle  payments  deficits  by  adding  to  its  li- 
abilities instead  of  drawing  down  Its  reserve 
.a«-sets.  Many  also  argue  that  this  as3mimetry 
sihould  be  excluded  In  a  reformed  system. 
There  thus  seems  to  be  significant  sentiment 
in  favor  of  diminishing,  or  even  phasing  out, 
the  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency. 
One  conceivable  way  of  accomplishing  the 
objective  would  be  to  place  restraints  on  the 
further  accumulation  of  dollars  in  official 
reserves.  If  no  further  acciimulation  at  all 
were  allowed,  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  finance  any  deficit  in  its  balance 
of  payments  entirely  with  reserve  assets. 

I  «m  not  persuaded  by  this  line  of  reason- 
ing, for  I  see  advantages  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  countries  from  the  use 
of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency.  But  I 
recognize  that  there  are  some  burdens  or 
disadvantages  as  well.  And  in  any  event,  this 
is  an  important  issue  on  which  national 
views  may  well  diverge  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

I  come  now  to  a  ninth  point  concerning 
a  new  monetary  system,  namely,  the  issue 
of  ■•convertibility"  of  the  dollar.  It  seems 
unlikely  to  me  that  the  nations  of  the  world, 
taken  as  a  whole  and  over  the  long  run,  will 
accept  a  system  in  which  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  into  international  reserve  assets — 
SDRs  and  gold — is  entirely  absent.  If  we  want 
to  build  a  strengthened  monetary  syster.i 
along  one-world  lines,  as  I  certainly  do,  this 
issue  will  have  to  be  resolved.  I  therefore 
anticipate,  as  part  of  a  total  package  of  long- 
term  reforms,  that  some  form  of  dcdlar  con- 
vertibility can  be  re-established  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  must  note,  however,  that  this  Issue  of 
convertibility  has  received  excessive  em- 
phasis in  recent  discussions.  Convertibility 
Is  important,  but  no  more  so  than  the  other 
Issues  on  which  I  have  touched.  It  Is  mis- 
leading, and  may  even  prove  mischievous,  to 
stress  one  particular  aspect  of  reform  to  the 
exclusion  or  others.  Constructive  negotia- 
tions will  be  possible  only  If  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  treat  the  whole  range  of 
issues  in  balanced  fashion. 

We  need  to  guard  against  compaTtmental- 
Izing  concern  with  any  one  ol  the  Issues,  if 
only  because  the  various  elements  of  a  new 
momentary  system  are  bound  to  be  inter- 
related. There  Is  a  particularly  Important  In- 
terdependence, for  example,  between  im- 
provements In  the  exchange-rate  regime  and 
restoration  of  some  form  of  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  into  gold  or  other  reserve  assets. 
Without  some  assurance  that  exchange  fates 
of  both  deficit  and  surplus  countries  will  be 
altered  over  time  so  as  to  prevent  Interna- 
tional transactions  from  moving  into  sericus 
imbalance,  I  would  deem  It  Impractical  to 
attempt  to  restore  convertibility  of  the  dol- 
lar. 

My  tenth  and  last  point  Involves  the  link- 
age between  monetary  and  trading  arrange- 
ments. We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  trade  practices  are  a  major  factor  In 
determining  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion of  Individual  nations.  There  is  now  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  re- 
strictive commercial  policies  of  some  coun- 
tries have  affected  adversely  the  markets  of 
American  business  firms.  In  my  Judgment, 
therefore,  the  chances  of  success  of  the 
forthcoming  monetary  conversations  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  parallel  conversations  get 
under  way  on  trade  problems,  and  If  those 
conversations  take  realistic  account  of  the 
current  and  prospective  foreign  trade  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  course  of  my  remarks  this  morning 
I  have  touched  on  some  of  the  more  essen- 
tial conditions  and  problems  of  international 
monetary  reform.  Let  me  conclude  by  restat- 
ing the  elements  I  would  expect  to  find  In 
r.  new  monetary  system  that  met  the  test  of 
both  practicality  and  viability : 

First,  a  significant  further  strengthening 
of  the  processes  of  international  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation; 

Second,  responsible  domestic  policies  In  all 
the  major  industrial  countries; 

Third,  a  substantial  degree  of  autonomy 
for  domestic  policies,  so  that  no  country 
would  feel  compelled  to  sacrifice  high  em- 
ployment or  price  stability  in  order  to 
achieve  balance-of-payments  equlllbrltmi; 

Fourth,  more  prompt  adjustments  of  pay- 
ments imbalances,  to  be  facilitated  by  defi- 
nite guidelines  and  consultative  machinery 
for  determining  when  parities  need  to  be 
changed; 

Fifth,  a  symmetrical  division  of  responsi- 
bilities among  surplus  and  deficit  countries 
for  initiating  and  implementing  adjustments 
of  payments  imbalances; 

Sixth,  systematic  long-range  plans  for  the 
evolution  of  world  reserves  and  official  credit 
arrangements; 

Seventh,  a  continued  but  diminishing  role 
for  gold  as  a  reserve  asset,  with  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  the  Importance  of  SDRs; 

Eighth,  a  better  international  consensus 
than  exists  at  present  about  the  proper  role 
of  reserve  currencies  in  the  new  system; 

Ninth,  re-establJshment  of  some  form  of 
dollar  convertibility  in  the  future; 

And  finally,  tenth,  a  significant  lessening 
of  restrictive  trading  practices  as  the  result 
of  negotiations  complementing  the  negotia- 
tions on  monetary  reform. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  new  and  stronger  in- 
ternational monetary  system  can  and  must 
be  built.  Indeed,  I  feel  it  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity to  start  the  rebuilding  process  quite 
promptly.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
the  kind  of  world  that  may  evolve  If  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  rebuild  the  monetary  system 
are  long  postponed.  We  might  then  find  the 
world  economy  divided  Into  restrictive  and 
inward-looking  blocs,  vrtth  rules  of  Interna- 
tional conduct  concerning  exchange  rates 
and  monetary  reserves  altogether  absent. 

As  we  learned  last  fall,  a  world  of  financial 
manipulations,  economic  restrictions,  and 
political  frictions  bears  no  promise  for  the 
future.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  financial 
leaders  to  make  sure  that  such  a  world  will 
never  come  to  pass. 


NEWS-MEDIA  BIAS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  some  years  ago  I  did  a 
survey  of  Congress  on  ethics  of  the  media. 
The  following  news  item  is  relevant  to 
recent  accusations  of  bias : 

News-Media  Bias? 

New  York. — An  article  In  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  says  that  although  Vice- 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew  has  convinced  many 
people  that  the  news  media  have  a  liberal 
bias,  the  nation's  newspapers  are  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican  and  conservative. 

"The  irony  is  that  Agnew  In  one  sense  is 
right — the  newspapers  of  this  country  are 
out  of  step  with  the  electorate — but  they  are 
massively  out  of  step  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  which  Nlxon-Agnew  claim,"  said 
the  article  by  Ben  Bagdlklan,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  a  commentator  on  the  media. 
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Of  papers  that  endorsed  a  presidential 
candidate  In  1960,  78  percent  endorsed  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Mr.  Bagdlklan  said.  In  1968,  Mr. 
Nixon  had  80  percent. 

"And  though  Nixon  people  like  to  castigate 
the  big-city  press  in  contrast  to  the  'real 
American"  papers  In  the  smaller  cities,  in 
huge  metropolises  like  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia  all  the 
major  papers  were  for  Nixon,"  the  article 
states. 


NATIONWIDE  SOLIDARITY  DAY 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  1972,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  California  joined  with  Americans  all 
over  the  coimtry  in  urging  the  President 
to  take  up  with  the  Soviet  leaders  the 
persistent  and  flagrant  violations  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  groups  within  the 
U.S.S.R.,  especially  those  rights  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  population.  This  day,  Na- 
tionwide Solidarity  Day  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  also  served  as  a  reminder  to  the 
American  people  of  the  precious  nature 
of  religious  liberty. 

The  record  of  persecutions,  committals 
to  asylums  for  the  insane  and  arbitrary 
drafting  of  individuals  whose  only  crime 
is  a  desire  to  worship  in  their  own  way 
or  to  leave  a  coimtry  deserves  a  place 
on  the  agenda  with  the  leaders  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Since  one  of  the  motivating 
forces  for  the  President's  trip  is  to  create 
bridges  of  understanding  with  the  So- 
viet world,  it  would  be  a  most  appro- 
priate and  opportune  moment  to  express 
this  Nation's  concern  in  the  matter. 

I  would  Uke  to  introduce  for  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks  the  Assembly 
Joint  Resolution  No.  26,  adopted  in  my 
State  to  celebrate  this  day. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
heed  this  resolution  as  well  as  the  voices 
which  have  risen  from  all  over  the  Con- 
gress urging  that  discussions  be  entered 
into  on  this  issue. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 — Rela- 
tive TO  Solidarttt  Day 

LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL'S    DIGEST 

AJR  26,  Waxman.  Soviet  Jewry. 

Urges  the  citizens  of  California  to  take 
part  In  Nationwide  Solidarity  Day  for  Soviet 
Jewry  and  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  up  the  Issue  of  gi-ievances  of 
Soviet  Jews  with  the  leaders  of  the  U5.S.R. 

Whereas,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  plans 
to  visit  Russia  on  a  mission  that  seeks  to 
create  a  greater  bridge  of  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia;   and 

Whereas,  Such  bridges  of  understanding 
vtrill  help  to  promote  the  cause  of  world 
peace;   and 

Whereas,  The  Members  of  the  Assembly 
believe  that  this  mission  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  President  to  take  up  the  issue 
of  grievances  of  Soviet  Jews  as  well  as  other 
oppressed  people  under  Soviet  control  on 
a  humanitarian  basis;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  urges 
the  citizens  of  this  great  state  to  Join  in 
the   Nationwide    Solidarity   Day   for    Soviet 
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Jewry,  which  takes  place  on  .Sunday,  April  30, 
as  a  means  of  informing  our  President  that 
the  citizens  of  this  great  nation  feel  strongly 
about  the  issue  of  human  rights  and  free- 
doms as  exemplified  In  the  dilemma  of  So- 
viet Jews  as  well  as  other  oppressed  people 
under  Soviet  rule;  and  that  we  convey  to 
our  President  by  this  means  the  importance 
of  his  taking  up  this  matter  on  the  agenda 
with  the  leaders  of  the  UJS.S.R.;  and  be  it 
further. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  copy  of  tliis  resolution 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
studies  the  complex  problem  of  dinig 
abuse  quickly  comes  to  appreciate  the 
limited  contribution  that  can  be  made 
by  laws  and  law  enforcement.  We  have 
a  problem  here  dealing  with  human  be- 
havior, with  the  exercise  of  free  v.-ill, 
with  the  desire  to  experiment,  and  often 
the  rejection  of  convention  standards. 
Many  young  drug  takers  have  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  culture  of  their  own,  one 
that  is  opposed  to  the  world  they  see  out- 
side. There  are  various  volunteer  bodies 
and  social  workers  who  are  trying  to 
make  it  easier  to  come  to  terms  with 
this  heartbreaking  problem  which  has 
faced  the  courts,  the  police,  probation 
officers,  teachers,  doctors  and  young  peo- 
ple themselves  over  the  past  decade.  But 
the  problem  is  getting  worse — much 
w^orse. 

A  recent  study  has  shown  that  six  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  high  school  youth 
have  used  heroin  at  least  once. 

What  is  more  frightening  is  that  these 
figures  represent  the  heroin  use  pattern 
of  our  youth  between  tlrc  ages  of  12  and 
18,  the  future  of  our  country.  The  fig- 
ures drop  off  sharply  in  the  over- 13 
group,  where  only  1  percent  have  tried 
heroin. 

This  means  that  1.5  million  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  years  of 
age,  and  700,000  over  18,  have  tried 
heroin. 

For  all  the  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  this  past  year  on  controlling 
the  smuggling  of  heroin,  and  on  drug 
treatment  centers,  the  problem  seems  to 
be  getting  worse. 

At  present  the  jurisdiction  for  these 
drug  programs  for  both  rehabilitation 
and  anti-smuggling  operations  falls  un- 
der 13  agencies.  There  is  little  coopera- 
tion and  incredible  duplication  of  ef- 
forts which  occur.  There  is  no  central 
location  for  anything — several  agencies 
are  involved  with  the  criminal  aspect  of 
control — several  different  agencies  have 
rehabilitation  programs — several  isolated 
commissions  are  doing  research  which 
the  President  ignores — and  many  of 
these  agencies  merely  provide  pamphlets 
on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  And  the 
problem  worsens 

The  following  figures  represent  the 
total  Federal  dollars  spent  on  druig  con- 
trol and  related  programs: 
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(In  mllUoDB] 

1969 $77.1 

1970   112.4 

1971    217.5 

1972 474.5 

1973 594.2. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  on  these  figures 
is  nonexistent.  The  more  money  we 
spend,  the  worse  the  problem  to  get. 
Many  of  the  programs  are  showing  prog- 
ress— but  the  emphasis  has  been  to  dis- 
arm the  bomb  after  the  explosion. 

A  "full-scale"  educational  effort  must 
be  undertaken  in  this  country  within  the 
school  systems  to  show  our  young  people 
the  psychological  and  physical  destruc- 
tion that  "hard  drugs"  inflict. 

The  greater  Cleveland  area  has  33  per- 
cent of  all  the  addicts  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  These  are  not  only  the  inner  city 
poor  but  many  are  young  people  from 
the  suburbs  of  Cleveland,  that  are  being 
"tragically  snagged"  in  the  heroin  trap. 
At  this  time  there  is  no  required  course 
curriculum  in  our  high  schools  that  pro- 
vide information  and  films  on  this  cru- 
cial social  problem.  Of  the  $475  million 
that  will  be  spent  in  antidrug  programs 
in  1972,  a  very  small  sum  will  be  spent  on 
education — the  heart  of  the  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
implement  such  an  educational  cam- 
paign. Imprisonment  is  no  way  to  deal 
with  our  young  people's  drug  problems — 
verbal  abuse  provides  no  solution — we 
must  react  with  education  and  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  May  5  isue  of  Life  magazine. 
Richie 
(By  Thomaa  Thompson) 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  terrible  thing  that 
happened  between  one  decent  man  and  the 
son  he  loved.  It  took  place  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  a  fine  lemon-colored  house  on  a 
maple-lined  street  hard  in  the  middle  of  the 
American  dream.  The  woman  who  was  wife  to 
the  man  and  mother  to  the  son  could  only 
stand  by  as  an  agonized  witness. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  on  June  6,  1954,  their 
first  child,  a  son,  was  born  to  George  Ed- 
ward Diener  and  his  wife,  the  former  Carol 
Ring.  They  had  been  childhood  sweethearts 
in  Brooklyn  on  a  row  of  houses  which  Carol 
remembers  sis  "like  the  ones  you  see  at  the 
beginning  of  All  in  the  Family."  When  peo- 
ple would  ask  later  how  they  met.  George 
Diener  would  grin.  "I  was  lazy."  he  would 
always  say.  "I  fell  for  the  girl  next  door." 

During  their  five-year  courtship,  Carol  fin- 
ished high  school  and  became  a  receptionist 
on  Wall  Street.  But  George  dropped  out  and 
Joined  the  merchant  marines  at  16,  hoping 
to  catch  a  piece  of  the  tall  end  of  World  War 
n.  He  sailed  the  seas  for  seven  years  before 
Carol  suggested — firmly — that  If  he  wanted 
her  to  marry  him,  he  would  have  to  settle 
down  and  stay  at  home. 

Carol  was  petite  and  red-haired  and  will- 
ful, like  her  Scotch  and  English  ancestors. 
She  was  proud  of  her  family  history  and  paid 
a  genealogist  to  trace  her  line  back  to  a  16th- 
cenlury  Norman  knight.  George  countered 
by  tracing  his  line,  which  went  back,  he  said, 
only  as  far  as  a  saloon  in  Ridgewood.  N.J. 
about  1916.  Carol  also  Joined  the  DAR  and 
hung  the  membership  certificate  on  the  liv- 
ing room  wall.  Efficient  and  good  with  money, 
she  paid  the  bills  and  kept  up  the  cramped 
apartment  they  took  in  Qiieens. 

George  Diener  was  a  muscular,  compact 
fellow  with  thick  and  dark  wavy  hair.  If 
you  saw  him  in  a  bar.  you  would  notice  the 
US.  flag  tattoo  on  his  strong  urm.  ailixed  there 
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by  a  drunken  tattoolst  in  the  Bowery  when 
George  was  only  15.  He  had  a  Jimmy  Cagney 
air  about  him.  Tou  would  guess  he  had  been 
a  scrapper  as  a  kid,  maybe  a  welterweight 
boxer.  He  always  seemed  uneasy  at  rest.  In 
conversations  his  eyes  would  dart  about  a 
room,  his  hands  chopping  the  air.  He  was 
never  one  to  sit  at  home  on  Sunday  and 
watch  the  games.  "I  only  like  things  that  I 
can  do,"  he  would  say.  Much  more  to  his  lik- 
ing was  a  hike  in  the  woods  or  a  day  of 
target  practice  at  an  indoor  pistol  range. 
He  was  a  good  enough  marksman  to  be  rated 
expert. 

They  named  their'  first  son  George,  after 
his  father,  but  to  distinguish  between  the 
two,  the  child  quickly  became  known  by  his 
middle  name,  Richard.  Soon  he  was  Richie. 
He  was  a  fine  son,  with  a  lusty  cry  and  bright 
red  hair.  George  Diener  adored  him. 

When  Richie  was  2,  George's  new  Job  as 
salesman  for  a  food  company  required  him  to 
travel  each  day  the  far  reaches  of  Long  Is- 
land, from  Huntington  t*  Orient  Point, 
stopping  in  on  hundreds  of  grocery  stores 
and  restaurants,  persuading  them  to  stock 
his  brands  of  coffees,  teas  and  spices.  He 
longed  to  move  his  wife  and  son  from  the 
congestion  of  a  city  apartment  out  Into  the 
land.  How  could  a  man  who  had  seen  the  sun 
turn  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  gold  at  dawn, 
how  could  a  man  who  had  traded  a  cartoon 
of  cigarettes  to  an  Eskimo  for  six  huge  lob- 
sters In  Greenland  raise  his  own  boy  on  the 
anonymous  floor  of  an  apartment  house? 

There  was  no  literature  In  George  Dien- 
er"s  life,  no  poetry,  not  even  great  ambition. 
Like  most  men,  he  was  willing  to  settle  for 
ordinary  dreams:  a  woman,  some  money,  a 
house  with  land  that  Is  owned,  trees,  work 
that  does  not  paralyze  the  mind,  recognition. 
And,  above  all.  sons.  A  son  Is  the  mirror 
Image,  the  blank  piece  of  paper  before  our 
Inkblots  soil  it,  the  continuation  of  life. 
There  Is  Joy  In  a  daughter,  but  there  is 
power  In  a  son. 

George  and  Carol  chose  East  Meadow  In 
the  heart  of  Nassau  County,  Long  Islemd, 
once  a  place  of  potato  farms  but  after  World 
War  11  the  definitive  example  of  exploding 
suburbia.  To  the  young  couple  who  bad 
grown  up  In  Brooklyn,  there  was  a  delicious 
feel  of  newness  about  East  Meadow.  The 
houses  were  new  and  painted  warm  pastels, 
the  people  young  and  industrious  and — like 
the  Dleners — politically  conservative.  Police- 
men and  firemen  from  the  city  were  buying 
and  moving  in,  and  aircraft  workers,  and 
union  men  who  took  off  their  hard  hats  and 
turned  to  pruning  rose  bushes.  East  Meadow 
was  98%  white.  The  sea  was  near,  near 
enough  to  catch  a  breeze  in  summer.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  boat  In  every  other  drive- 
way. And  everybody  agreed  the  schools  were 
excellent. 

They  lived  for  five  years  In  the  first  house, 
and  when  a  second  son.  Russell,  appeared.  It 
was  time  to  move  to  a  larger  one.  George  had 
always  wanted  a  basement  to  store  his  tools 
and  do  his  home  carpentry.  On  Longfellow 
Avenue,  they  found  just  the  house,  with  a 
spacious  wooded  backyard  and  room  for  a 
pool. 

Carol  remembers  that  Richie  was  never 
happy  in  the  new  house.  "There  was  only  one 
other  little  boy  on  the  block,  and  he  moved 
away,  and  there  were  only  girls  around  then." 
Richie  was  chubby  and  hated  it  when  the 
girls  called  him  "Fatty,"  He  took  refuge, 
found  friends,  in  animals.  Carol  had  had  a 
Boston  terrier  named  Boots  who  died  when 
Richie  was  very  small.  He  loved  the  dog  so 
much  that  she  bought  another  one  for  him, 
which  he  also  named  Boots.  There  followed 
a  skunk,  a  rabbit,  a  crow,  hamsters,  gerblls, 
fish,  alligators,  a  coatl,  even  a  boa  constric- 
tor that  grew  to  five  feet  and  suddenly  van- 
ished within  the  house.  It  was  never  found. 

George  encouraged  his  son's  interest  In 
animals.  The  father  had  always  preached 
reverence    for    any    form    of    life.    "George 
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wouldn't  even  let  me  step  on  a  spider,"  said 
Carol.  "He  said  spiders  did  more  important 
work  than  people,  and  when  I  found  one  In 
the  house  I'd  get  Richie  to  pick  it  up  and 
take  it  outside."  When  Richie  wanted  books 
on  animals,  his  father  bought  them  by  the 
dozens.  Richie  became  almost  expert  In  an- 
imal diseases  and  he  personally  doctored  all 
of  his  pets.  The  squirrels  In  bis  backyard 
would  spring  onto  the  new  redwood  deck  and 
wait  for  their  friend  to  feed  them  peanuts 
by  hand  when  he  got  home  from  school. 

Even  when  he  lost  his  childhood  fat  and 
grew  Into  a  well-built  lad  of  5'  2  ",  145 
pounds,  with  strong  legs  and  a  muscled 
chest,  Richie  had  no  Interest  In  sports. 
George  encouraged  him  to  try  wrestling. 
Carol  suggested  football  and  baseball.  "But 
he  always  refused,"  his  mother  said.  "He  was 
so  insecure.  He  told  me  that  If  he  ever  got 
on  a  team  and  made  a  mistake  that  caused 
his  side  to  lose,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  stand 
it." 

Nevertheless,  for  the  first  15  years  of  hte 
life,  Richie  was  a  satisfying,  average  boy,  very 
much  a  part  of  George's  ordered  life.  The  fa- 
ther recognized  Richie's  insecurity — but  what 
15-year-old  Is  secure,  anyway?  He  accepted 
his  son's  preference  for  animals  over  human 
friends,  tolerated  bis  periods  of  moodiness, 
his  silence,  his  middling  grades,  his  occasion- 
al breaking  of  midnight  curfew  on  Saturdays. 
None  of  these  particularly  alarmed  his  par- 
ents: they  seemed  the  classic  problems  of 
any  adolescent. 

When  the  first  real  trouble  appeared  In  the 
summer  of  1970.  It  was  therefore  as  startling 
as  a  crack  of  lightning  en  a  clear  night.  Twice 
Richie  had  been  away  to  summer  camp,  but 
on  this,  his  third  session.  Carol  received  a 
long-distance  telephone  call.  Richie  had  be- 
come disruptive  and  belligerent  with  the 
counselors.  And  he  had  been  caught  smoking 
marijuana.  Could  his  father  come  immedi- 
ately and  get  blm? 

On  the  long  drive  back  from  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  George  questioned  his  son.  Richie  said 
It  was  only  "the  first,  maybe  the  second  time" 
he  had  ever  tried  grass.  "All  the  kids  were 
doing  it."  he  said.  "Some  brought  It  up,  and 
others  found  It  growing  wild  In  the  woods." 
He  promised  never  to  use  it  again. 

The  next  year,  when  Richie  was  a  Junior 
In  high  school,  his  grades  tumbled.  He  took 
the  nature  books  and  animal  pictures  that) 
used  to  decorate  his  room  and  put  them  In 
his  closet.  "This  Is  what  my  son  used  to  be," 
his  father  said  one  day  to  a  visitor,  pointing 
to  the  forgotten  books.  "And  this  Is  what  he 
Is  now."  His  arm  swept  the  room  In  bewilder- 
ment 

Richie  had  transformed  his  room  into  a  lair 
of  the  counterculture.  Ticket  stubs  from  rock 
concerts  were  pinned  to  the  window  ledge. 
Black  light  cast  an  eerie  glow  on  replicas  of 
rock  stars.  A  game  called  "Feds  n'  Heads" 
was  pinned  to  the  wall.  When  Richie  lay  In 
bed,  he  could  look  directly  ahead  at  several 
bizarre  and  frightening  drawings,  grotesque 
demons,  creatures  with  bulging  eyes,  hair 
tossed  by  electrical  storms,  hands  of  reptiles. 
One  such  creature  sat  in  a  bathtub  of  blood, 
holding  a  dagger. 

Richie  had  discovered  a  tiny  space,  some 
six  feet  long,  behind  a  panel  at  the  back  of 
his  closet.  He  put  a  cheap  mattress  In  it  and 
took  to  lying  there  to  escape  his  parents' 
calls.  George  found  the  secret  place  In  May 
1971  and  decided  to  dismantle  It.  He  came 
across  a  small  cube  of  something  brown 
wrapped  In  aluminum  foil,  neatly  hidden  be- 
hind a  picture.  "What  is  this?'*  he  demanded 
of  his  son.  Richie  answered  that  It  was  hash- 
ish he  was  keeping  for  a  friend.  Then  he  said 
It  was  only  mud  that  somebody  was  passing 
off  as  hashish.  Whatever,  George  threw  It  out. 

Not  long  after,  Carol  found  a  sandwich  bas; 
full  of  marijuana  In  Richie's  room  and  threw 
that  out  too.  This  time  the  boy  freely  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  his.  Moreover  he  was  furi- 
ous at  his  mother  for  what  she  had  done. 
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Carol  tried  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him 
calmly.  If  he  opposed  her  cigarette  smoking, 
why  did  he  smoke  marijuana? 

"Beca\ise  the  other  kids  do,"  he  would 
say,  or  "Because  I  want  to,  that's  why,"  or, 
shyly,  almost  a  mumble,  "Because  It  helps  me 
talk  to  girls."  Carol  found  a  book  In  his  room. 
How  to  Talk  to  Girls.  Richie  was  undeniably 
shy.  His  longtime  friend  Sue  Bernstein,  whom 
he  had  dated  since  he  was  14,  said  It  took 
Richie  three  years  to  get  up  the  courage  to 
kiss  her  goodnight. 

When  Richie  turned  16,  the  changes  c.ime 
fa.ster.  Carol  and  George  learned  that  he  had 
become  a  heavy  user  of  marijuana  and  hash — 
and  more,  though  they  would  not  discover 
this  for  some  time.  He  began  staying  out 
until  2  a.m.  on  weekends,  two  hours  past  his 
ciirfew.  He  told  his  parents  never  to  enter 
his  room,  and  if  they  did,  there  would  be  a 
yelling  row.  He  rarely  Joined  them  for  dinner. 
"I'm  Just  not  hungry,"  he  would  say,  but 
Carol  could  see  the  haunting  red  eyes  and 
hear  his  tongue  tripping  over  the  words,  new 
profane  words,  that  rushed  out  of  the  boy 
who  had  been  so  quiet  so  long. 

Richie  now  had  friends,  disturbing  ones.  He 
began  running  with  an  East  Meadow  boy  who 
was  on  probation  for  using  marijuana  and 
who  was  suspected  of  dealing  In  heroin. 
Ironically,  Carol  learned,  Richie  had  met  the 
boy  on  a  Methodist  Church  retreat.  For  a 
time,  Richie  had  been  active  In  church,  and 
he  had  been  confirmed  when  he  was  15.  The 
new  friend,  whom  we  will  call  Eddie,  tried 
to  interest  Richie  In  heroin.  Apparently  he 
refused.  "Richie  said  he  wasn't  going  to  stick 
any  needle  In  his  body.  No  way,"  said  one  of 
the  friends. 

George  discovered  that  he  now  could  not 
talk  to  Richie  withoiit  yelling  at  him,  and 
the  boy  yelled  back.  When  George  ordered 
him  not  to  see  Eddie,  and  to  be  home  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  to  stop  using  foul  lan- 
guage, Richie  disobeyed  every  order.  Finally 
George  took  his  son  to  Family  Court  and 
charged  him  with  being  incorrigible.  "I  don't 
want  him  to  have  a  police  record,  but  he's 
only  16  and  all  the  proceedings  are  secret," 
he  told  Carol.  After  the  session  in  court, 
Richie  suddenly  changed.  He  found  a  summer 
Job  at  Burger  King  and  began  saving  money 
to  buy  a  car.  George  Diener  Informed  the 
court  of  his  son's  Improvement  and  the  case 
was  dismissed. 

Last  October,  a  severe  case  of  bronchitis 
developed  into  pneumonia  and  Richie  stayed 
home  from  school  for  three  weeks.  He  fell  be- 
hind. He  failed  every  subject  the  first  quar- 
ter. Carol  was  upset  because  on  his  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Tests  for  college  he  had  scored  well. 
When  Richie  returned  to  class  in  November, 
Carol  received  a  call  from  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal. Richie  was  ill.  Could  she  come  and 
pick  him  up? 

When  Carol  arrived  at  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal's oflBce,  Richie  "was  very  talkative,  his 
eyes  were  red  and  heavy.  He  was  abusive,"  she 
told  George  that  night.  "He  cursed  me  and 
everybody  else."  Carol  talked  privately  that 
morning  with  the  nvu-se.  "Richie  told  me  he 
took  some  pills  on  the  school  bus,  but  he  In- 
sisted they  were  pills  the  doctor  gave  him 
for  pneumonia,"  the  nurse  said.  But  her  voice 
was  skeptical. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  something  else?" 
Carol  asked. 

The  nurse  nodded. 

The  "something  else"  was  Seconal.  The 
kids  called  them  "downs"  or  "goofers"  or 
"reds."  With  all  the  horror  stories  about 
heroin  and  speed,  somehow  Seconal  has  not 
received  much  attention.  It  is  a  powerful  bar- 
bltuate,  a  mental  depressant  used  as  a  sleep- 
ing pill.  Tens  of  millions  are  manufactured 
every  year  In  America.  Marilyn  Monroe  died 
from  an  overdose  of  them.  So  have  countlt  ^s 
others.  In  the  late  1960s,  the  kids  discovered 
that  Seconals  produced  a  quick  and  curious 
feeling,  an  hovir  of  dreamy  lethargy. 

"If  you  become  dependent  upon  Seconals," 


explains  one  New  York  doctor,  "you  actually 
iiced  the  drug  to  function.  Just  as  an  alco- 
holic needs  a  drink  first  thing  In  the  morn- 
ing. Without  Seconal,  a  dependent  person 
becomes  nervous,  Jittery,  agitated.  With- 
drawal from  Seconal  Is  more  severe  than 
vvlthdr,iv;al  from  heroin."  Because  Seconal  Is 
.1  depressant  v.-hich  interferes  with  nervous 
transmissions  from  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, It  can  so  affect  the  brain's  functions 
that  one  can  become  hostile  and  aggressive. 

The  market  for  Seconal  thrives,  particu- 
larly in  high  schools.  A  Nassau  County  nar- 
cotics officer  said  that  the  dangerous  pills  can 
be  bought  in  the  corridors  or  bathrooms  or 
lunchrooms  of  "any  school  in  this  district. 
Including  parochial  ones."  They  sell  for  prices 
ranging  from  25  cents  each  to  three  for  a 
dollar.  "The  kids  like  them  because  they  are 
cheap,  clean — no  needles — and  plentiful," 
said  the  New  York  doctor.  "They  don't  think 
they  are  addictive.  But  God,  are  they  ever. 
They  don't  think  they  are  dangerous.  I  wish 
word  could  get  around  that  at  least  six  Long 
Island  kids  have  died  in  the  past  year  from 
Seconal  abuse." 

Last  autumn,  Richie  began  u-ing  Seconal 
heavily.  He  told  one  girl  that  he  had  a  bottle 
of  100  pills,  that  he  was  tempted  to  sell  them, 
but  he  thought  he  would  keep  them  for  his 
own  use.  "Why  don't  you  stop  doing  drugs?" 
said  the  girl.  "I  can,"  answered  Richie.  "Any- 
time I  want.  I  Just  don't  want  to  stop  right 
now." 

No  one  could  say  for  certain  why  Richie 
became  so  deeply  Involved  with  drugs.  One 
"perhaps"  was  his  being  thrown  into  a  mas- 
sive high  school  with  3,000  students  and 
wanting  desperately  to  be  accepted.  When  a 
shy,  socially  Insecure  youngster  discovers 
that  drug  use  will  admit  him  to  at  least  one 
circle,  however  pathetic  that  circle  may  be, 
the  temptation  can  be  great. 

There  were  other  signs  that  Richie  was 
pleading.  In  his  way,  for  status  and  friend- 
ships. He  became  an  expert  on  rock  music, 
not  the  standard  Fillmore  East  pop  groups, 
but  obscure  ones  which  Richie  woxild  "dis- 
cover" and  tell  his  friends  about.  He  frett«d 
constantly  about  his  appearance.  He  took  at 
least  two  showers  a  day  and  his  clothes  had 
to  be  clean  and  freshly  pressed.  Detesting  his 
tight,  curly  red  hair,  Richie  spent  hours  In 
front  of  the  mirror  attacking  it.  Finally  he 
went  to  a  barber  and  had  it  straightened. 
"Now  it  looks  like  a  Brillo  soap  pad,"  he  said 
in  despair.  He  announced  he  was  going  to 
grow  an  Afro,  which  did  not  please  his  father. 

His  childhood  nickname  of  "Patty"  was  re- 
placed by  the  time  he  was  17  with  a  new  one, 
"The  Kid."  He  hated  this  name  so  much  that 
he  once  bloodied  a  friend's  nose  for  calling 
him  that.  But  when  the  fight  weis  over,  he 
Invited  his  friend  to  come  by  his  house  any- 
time and  listen  to  music.  He  told  all  his 
friends  that.  "Whenever  the  light  In  my  room 
is  on,  that  means  come  on  in,"  he  said.  "I 
really  mean  it." 

There  were  many  signs  that  Richie  was  not 
totally  comfortable  In  the  drug  world.  He 
very  carefully  divided  his  friends  into 
"straights"  and  "heads"  and  he  never  mingled 
the  two.  One  of  the  straights,  a  boy  who 
did  not  use  drugs  or  even  smoke  pot.  de- 
scribed this  period  of  Richie's  life:  "We  all 
knew  Richie  was  doing  drugs — a  really  heavy 
pill  scene — but  he'd  never  bring  anything 
with  him  when  he  went  out  with  us.  He 
wouldn't  take  the  chance  of  getting  us  bust- 
ed along  with  him.  I  think  he  respected  our 
way  of  life." 

Once  last  summer  Richie  had  arrived  at 
Jones  Beach  with  a  group  of  "heads."  A 
hundred  yards  away  were  two  couples  who 
were  "straights."  Richie  waved  at  the  couples, 
then  started  walking  toward  them.  But  mid- 
way he  stopped.  He  glanced  back  at  his 
"head"  friends,  then  looked  forward  toward 
the  others.  Finally  he  sat  down  on  a  dune 
mid-distance  between  them,  not  able  to  com- 
mit to  either  side. 


By  Christmas  last,  the  rupture  between 
George  and  his  son  became  complete.  They 
passed  each  other  silently  in  the  house.  Oc- 
casionally anger  would  flash  and  they  raged 
at  one  another.  But  George  had  decided  that 
he  could  no  longer  deal  with  Richie.  Perhaps 
Carol  could  achieve  something.  As  long  as 
she  talked  to  the  boy  quietly,  gently,  he 
would  listen.  And  promise.  And  go  out  and 
break  his  promise. 

Late  at  night,  George  and  Carol  would  lie 
in  bed  and  search  their  lives  for  reasons. 
Carol  assured  her  husband  that  It  was  not 
his  fault.  He  had  tried  in  his  brusque,  do- 
as-I-say  way  to  Interest  Richie  In  scuba 
diving  or  in  becoming  a  marine  biologist. 
"What  did  I  do  wrong?"  George  would  say, 
not  content  with  his  wife's  murmurings. 
"W^hat  did  I  do  wrong?"  He  had  built  up 
the  walls  of  his  life  so  that  he  knew  exact- 
ly who  he  was.  what  he  believed  and  where 
he  belonged.  That  his  son  had  no  ambition, 
that  his  son  lay  in  his  room  listening  to 
loud  music  with  confusing  lyrics,  that  his 
son  had  covered  his  boyish  face  with  a 
scraggly  red  beard  and  long  shaggy  red  slde- 
bums  and  was  letting  his  hair  grow  in  the 
direction  of  a  windstorm  was  more  than  he 
could  understand. 

George  was  growing  more  and  more  politi- 
cally conservative.  He  grouched  often  about 
welfare  abuses,  a  "no-win"  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, and  how  "  'liberal'  to  me  is  a  dirty 
word."  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  affix 
part  of  the  blame  for  Richie's  troubles  on 
these  villians.  "It's  this  permissive  liberal- 
ism," he  told  Carol.  "The  kids  do  Just  what 
they  want  because  they  know  the  courts 
won't  punish  them."  Indeed,  there  had  re- 
cently been  a  large  narcotics  raid  on  a  house 
in  the  neighbhood  which  involved  several  ar- 
rests. But.  George  raged,  "the  pushers  were 
baclcon  the  streets  the  next  day."  Carol 
agreed.  'She  also  felt  Richie's  school  was 
partly  to  blame.  "He  had  three  free  periods  to 
do  just  what  he  wants,"  she  said.  "He  can 
leave  the  campus  or  buy  drugs  or  go  Into  the 
bathroom  and  smoke  pot.  The  teachers  are 
afraid  to  go  to  the  bathroom  because  they 
know  what's  going  on  In  there." 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Richie  was  In  his  room 
and  Carol  went  to  call  him.  The  house  was 
full  of  relatives  and  it  was  time  to  open  gifts. 
She  opened  his  door  and  the  smoke  of  mari- 
juana assaulted  her.  "Put  that  out  immedi- 
ately," she  said.  "Everybody  is  waiting  for 
you  so  we  can  open  the  presents."  Richie 
shook  his  head.  He  would  not  Join  the  family 
celebration.  "I  think  he  was  so  possessed  of 
guilt,"  Carol  told  George  later,  "that  he 
couldn't  bear  to  tace  all  those  people  who 
loved  him.  He  couldn't  let  them  see  him 
stoned." 

George  Diener's  ordinary  dreams  were  be- 
ing menaced  in  other  areas.  The  taxes  on  his 
house  had  originally  been  $300  a  year.  Now. 
in  less  than  seven  years,  they  had  quad- 
rupled. Even  though  George  and  Carol  to- 
gether earned  $15,000  a  year,  there  was  rarely 
enoa.igh  money  for  an  evening  out.  Carol  liked 
good  restaurants,  but  the  best  George  could 
normally  do  was  hamburgers  at  McDonald's. 
Crime  seemed  to  be  encircling  him.  The 
house  across  the  street  was  robbed,  then  one 
behind  him,  finally  his  own — in  broad  day- 
light. Because  he  worked  part-time  as  a  night 
security  guard,  George  had  a  police  permit 
for  two  pistols.  One  of  them  was  taken  by 
the  afternoon  burglar  and  the  hou-se  was 
ransacked.  Even  though  many  of  the  parents 
in  the  Dieners'  circle  of  friends  knew  their 
own  children  were  using  drugs.  It  was  rarely 
discussed.  Perhaps  It  should  have  been.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  William  Cahn  publicly  esti- 
mated that  75 ',t  of  the  youth  in  his  county 
had  at  least  experimented  with  marijuana 
and/or  pills. 

George  worked  ten  hours  at  one  Job  and 
often  at  another,  he  coached  Little  League 
baseball  and  was  a  committeeman  with  the 
Boy  Scouts,  but  he  had  to  come  home  from 
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labor  and  civic  endeavor  to  discover  his  own 
son  stoned  and  redeyed  and  mute.  "Jesus 
God  in  Heaven,  whafs  happening  to  us?"  he 
would  cry. 

During  one  of  their  flashes  of  anger  which 
was  the  only  way  they  communicated  any- 
more, George  grew  so  exasperated  that  he 
snapped  to  Richie,  "All  right,  son.  you  believe 
in  the  law  of  the  streets.  You  believe  strong 
is  best.  Put  up  your  dukes." 

Richie  looked  at  his  father  in  surprise :  his 
hands  were  closed  Into  fists.  Richie  picked  up 
a  piece  of  chain  to  defend  himself.  George, 
perhaps  remembering  his  own  Brooklyn 
street  days,  perhaps  thinking  he  could  "slap 
some  sense  into  the  boy,"  threw  a  round- 
house punch  at  his  son.  It  exploded  on  his 
cheek.  For  days  Richie  had  an  angry,  swollen 
bruise  on  his  face.  Later  George  apologized, 
but  Richie  did  not  accept  it. 

George  began  to  suspect  that  his  son  was 
not  only  using  drugs  but  selling  them.  He 
told  Carol  that  the  only  way  to  find  out  for 
sure  was  to  tap  the  family  telephone.  If  his 
suspicions  were  true,  he  wanted  to  stop  the 
business  before  It  grew  larger.  Carol  was  re- 
luctant at  first — "How  can  we  spy  on  our 
own  child?"  she  said — but  George  insisted. 
He  installed  the  bug  secretly,  but  Richie 
found  out  and  told  his  friends. 

One  girl  friend  remembers  those  days:  "I'd 
call  up  Richie  and  I'd  start  off  the  conver- 
sation by  saying  'HI  there,  Mr.  Dlener."  or 
'Hello  Tape.'  and  wed  talk  In  code  so  he 
couldn't  dig  anything  anyway." 

But  before  Richie  discovered  the  tap, 
George  heard  things  that  staggered  him.  His 
son  seemed  a  budding  expert  at  the  art  of 
"ripping  off."  The  boy's  telephone  conver- 
sations with  friends  were  peppered  with  re- 
quests to  "front  me,"  which  George  learned 
was  a  plea  for  enough  money  to  buy,  say,  a 
half  pound  of  marijuana  which  might  coet 
as  much  as  $100.  Richie  then  broke  It  down 
Into  "nickels"  and  "dimes" — $5  and  $10 
sandwich  bags — and  sold  it.  Usually  he  sold 
an  ounce  that  was  either  short-weighted  or 
mixed  with  oreg^no. 

George  and  Carol's  younger  son  Russell 
was  taking  medication  prescribed  by  a  doctor, 
and  Richie  bragged  on  the  telephone  of  steal- 
ing some  of  the  pills  and  selling  them  to 
friends.  He  told  one  girl  that  his  customers 
were  "dumb  kids,  like  only  13." 

George  also  heard,  on  the  tapped  phone, 
that  Richie  was  developing  enemies  who  had 
discovered  they  were  being  cheated.  "Richie 
told  one  contact  that  he  was  unable  to  sell 
a  big  batch  of  marijuana  because  he  had 
ripped  off  so  many  customers  that  nobody 
trusted  him  anymore."  George  told  Carol. 
"He  says  that  people  are  out  to  get  him.  but 
he  isn't  worried  because  he  will  shoot  them. 
Or  stab  them." 

The  police  of  Nassau  County  knew  Richie 
was  a  marijuana  user,  but  they  did  not  know 
he  was  a  large-scale  deeper.  "The  pattern  Is 
typical,"  said  one  narcotics  officer.  "If  a  kid 
gets  some  grass,  he  sells  it  to  friends  at 
small  profit  and  keeps  his  own  use  going. 
A  lot  of  kids  even  give  It  away.  It  seems  to 
be  an  element  of  social  status  of  making  and 
keeping  friends." 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  1971,  Richie 
came  home  stoned,  his  eyes  red,  his  speech 
fast  but  slurred.  George  challenged  him  once 
more.  "I  have  done  everything  I  know  to  do." 
said  the  father.  "I  have  tried  to  reason  with 
you.  I  have  forbidden  you  to  see  kids  who 
take  dope.  I  have  asked  you  to  stay  home,  I 
have  taken  you  to  Family  Court,  I  have  cried, 
I  have  told  you  I  loved  you,  I  have  tcdd  you 
ni  do  anything  In  my  power  to  find  you 
help.  Your  mother  and  I  cannot  talk  to  you 
anymore.  So  this  Is  the  way  It's  going  to  be. 
You're  going  to  stay  home  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights  If  I  have  to  lock  you  in  your 
room." 

Richie  made  a  counterproposltlon.  "I 
promise  to  stop  doing  drug;s,"  he  said  slowly, 
"I  really  do  promise  ...  If,  IF  you'll  let  me 
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go  out  with  the  kids  on  weekends  and  drink 
beer." 

George  answered  quickly.  "As  much  as  I 
want  you  to  stop  taking  drugs,  I  can't  bar- 
gain with  you.  You're  only  17,  and  I  cant 
give  you  permission  to  go  out  and  drink." 

Richie  began  to  yell.  He  shouted,  as  chil- 
dren so  often  do,  "You  don't  love  me!  You 
don't  understand  me!" 

"Of  course  we  love  you,"  Carol  put  In 
softly. 

"You  never  even  wanted  me,"  Richie  raged. 
"The  only  reason  I'm  here  is  that  you  two 
were  fooling  around  one  night.  I  didn't  ask 
to  be  born." 

George  blew  up.  He  hit  his  son  In  the 
mouth  and  blood  gushed  out.  Richie  took  the 
blood  from  his  mouth  and  flung  It  against 
the  wall  of  the  living  room.  While  George 
watched  the  blood  trickle  down,  Richie 
rushed  out  into  the  night. 

Once  again,  George  Dlener  took  his  son  to 
Family  Court,  and  this  time  Richie  endured 
two  sessions  with  a  psychological  counselor. 
After  the  second  meeting,  the  counselor  told 
Carol  that  he  was  going  on  a  two-week  vaca- 
tion and  when  he  returned,  he  would  resume 
his  work  with  Richie.  "When  the  counselor 
returned,"  said  Carol,  "he  called  me  and  said 
he  had  been  promoted,  that  another  man 
would  take  over  Richie's  case.  This  new  man 
would  call  me  and  make  an  appointment.  I 
never  heard  from  them  again." 

On  Feb.  12,  a  Sunday,  Richie  was  in  a 
Walgreen's  drugstore  at  the  huge  Roosevelt 
Field  Shopping  Center.  The  manager  noticed 
him  loitering  near  the  drug  counter  and  sus- 
pected him  of  shoplifting.  He  told  Richie 
that  he  would  have  to  stay  until  the  police 
came  to  investigate.  A  punch-up  occurred  In 
which,  according  to  the  manager,  Richie 
threw  a  display  basket  and  a  wooden  table 
at  him,  tried  to  choke  him  with  his  necktie, 
and  kicked  him  in  the  knee.  The  manager 
charged  Richie  with  assault  and  a  trial  was 
set  for  Feb.  28.  It  was  Richie's  first  arrest. 

Two  days  later,  Valentines  Day,  George 
was  working  at  home.  The  school  called. 
Richie  had  been  expelled  for  fighting  and 
cursing  at  a  teacher.  George  waited  for  his 
son  to  come  home.  He  dreaded  the  confronta- 
tion. Richie  pulled  up  In  front  of  the  house 
with  a  carload  of  friends.  They  noticed 
George's  car  In  the  driveway  and  hurriedly 
sped  on.  George  knew  that  they  would  not 
come  In  with  him  as  long  as  he  was  there,  so 
he  got  Into  his  car  and  drove  away.  Some  time 
later  he  circled  back  and,  sure  enough,  the 
boys  were  Inside  the  house.  George  made  a 
decision.  He  telephoned  the  police  and  asked 
them  to  raid  his  own  son's  room.  "I  thought 
that  maybe  if  Richie  was  arrested.  It  would 
scare  him  out  of  It,"  he  told  Carol  later. 

When  the  police  arrived  and  searched  the 
room,  there  was  no  marijuana.  The  boys 
were  only  drinking.  After  the  police  had  left, 
and  after  George  had  ordered  the  boys  out, 
Richie  began  to  scream  at  his  father.  George 
yelled  back.  It  was  the  same  ground  they 
had  gone  over  a  hundred  times  before.  Only 
this  time  Richie  seized  a  pair  of  scissors 
(gold  ones  which  his  mother  had  once  used 
to  make  elaborate  Halloween  costvmies  for 
him)  and  threatened  to  kill  his  father. 

George  checked  his  clenched  fists  and  left 
the  house.  Richie  called  his  mother  at  the 
Junior  high  school  where  she  worked  In  the 
cafeteria  and  sobbed  Into  the  telephone.  "I 
must  be  crazy,"  he  said.  "I  Just  tried  to  kill 
my  father."  Carol's  mind  raced.  She  figured 
this,  at  last,  was  Richie's  cry  for  help.  "You're 
not  sick,"  she  said.  "You're  Just  tired.  Lie 
down  on  your  bed  and  rest  and  I'll  come 
home." 

She  telephoned  a  relative  who  put  her  In 
touch  with  a  community  health  psychiatrist. 
The  psychiatrist  gave  Richie  a  preliminary 
"screening"  and  told  Carol  that,  yes,  he  would 
take  the  case,  but  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  Walgreen  incident  was  disposed  of 
In  court.  Since  that  trial  was  only  two  weeks 
off,  Carol  felt  the  delay  could  be  borne. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  week  Richie  had  a 
conference  with  the  principal  of  East  Meadow 
High.  If  Richie  agreed  to  stop  using  drugs  and 
stop  cutting  classes  he  could  come  back  on 
probation. 

"The  next  week  was  almost  miraculous," 
according  to  Carol.  "Richie  was  a  changed 
boy.  He  stayed  In  at  night.  He  did  his  home- 
work. He  was  sweet  to  me.  He  was  our  boy 
again.  I  think  he  realized  this  was  his  last 
chance.  That  Friday  afternoon — I  would 
learn  later — a  big  shipment  of  drugs  bit  the 
school.  Richie  bought  some  pills.  A  lunch- 
room lady  spotted  him  and  some  other  kids 
and  told  them  she  was  turning  in  their  names 
to  the  office.  Richie  probably  felt  this  was  the 
end." 

On  Friday  night,  Feb.  25,  Richie  went  to  a 
Long  Island  bar  called  Ryan's  which  Is  pop- 
ular with  young  people.  In  New  York  State, 
the  legal  drinking  age  is  18.  Police  raided 
Ryan's  that  night  and  checked  ID  cards. 
Richie  had  none.  He  and  a  few  others  were 
taken  to  the  police  station,  questioned  and 
released.  This  was  Richie's  second  arrest. 

On  Saturday,  Richie,  oddly  mute  and 
peaceful,  asked  his  mother  to  drive  him  to 
a  girl  friend's  house.  She  agreed.  Four  hours 
later  when  he  returned  home,  Carol  suspected 
he  had  been  smoking  marijuana.  But  she 
said  nothing.  That  night,  Richie  and  two 
friends,  two  "straight"  friends,  went  out 
and — for  a  few  happy  hours — played  In  the 
snow. 

The  next  noon,  Richie  asked  his  mother  if 
he  could  borrow  the  car.  Carol  had  forbid- 
den him  use  of  the  car  but,  as  she  remem- 
bers: "He  had  been  acting  so  nice  all  week 
that  I  gave  in.  In  fact,  I  made  a  bargain 
with  him.  "If  you  stay  this  way,'  I  said,  'I'll 
give  you  my  old  car  rather  than  trading  It 
in  on  a  new  one  as  I  had  planned.  You'll  have 
to  find  a  Job  to  pay  for  the  Insurance.'  "  Carol 
watched  as  Richie  happily  left.  She  had  al- 
ways "lived  with  hope."  She  thought  her 
lectures  were  getting  through  to  him.  Mavtae. 
Richie  and  a  friend  went  to  a  local  ham- 
biirger  shop.  As  they  left,  Richie  backed  his 
mother's  car  Into  another  one.  There  was 
negligible  damage  to  both,  but  the  other 
car's  owner  telephoned  George  and  Carol. 
Assured  that  their  son  was  not  hurt,  they 
waited  for  blm  to  come  home  with  an  ex- 
planation. Richie  had  taken  some  Seconals. 
He  pushed  the  car  up  to  60  mph  on  a  quiet 
residential  street  In  his  neighborhood.  Sud- 
denly a  tire  blew  out  and  the  car  bounced 
across  the  street,  hit  a  station  wagon,  ca- 
reened Into  a  yard  and  knocked  down  a  fence. 
Neither  Richie  nor  his  friend  was  hurt,  but 
the  car  was  destroyed. 

George  was  summoned  to  the  scene,  and 
he  told  his  son  they  would  discuss  the  ac- 
cident later.  Richie  went  home  while  George 
stayed  to  discuss  Insurance  matters  with  the 
police. 

At  4  p.m.  George  and  Carol  sat  down  at  the 
dining  room  table  with  Richie  to  talk  about 
the  accident.  Carol  had  told  George  that  It 
must  be  a  calm  meeting  with  no  raised 
voices.  But  Richie  seemed  strangely  re- 
morseless. "You  don't  act  the  least  bit  sorry," 
said  Carol.  Finally  she  spoke  sharply.  "Don't 
you  realize  you  Just  totaled  my  car?  Besides 
that,  you  could  have  killed  somebody!  You 
could  have  killed  yourself!" 

Richie  raised  his  head  and  looked  through 
the  glass  patio  door  to  the  yard.  "Maybe  that 
would  have  been  even  better,"  he  said  softly. 
George  remained  sUent  during  the  dia- 
logue. But  he  was  shaking  his  head  sadly. 
Richie  noticed  this.  "That's  right."  the  boy 

shouted,  "shake  your head." 

Trying  to  avoid  another  scene,  George  rose 
and  left.  He  went  to  his  basement  shop  and 
began  working  on  his  salesman  samples,  sort- 
ing out  broken  packages  and  returns. 

Richie  and  his  mother  continued  to  talk, 
but  the  boy  kept  Jumping  up  and  making 
telephone  calls.  Finally  Richie  went  Into  his 
room,  flipped  on  a  rock  tape,  and  shut  the 
door.  Carol  took  her  younger  son  to  a  bowl- 
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log  alley  and  returned  half  an  hour  later. 
Richie  came  out  of  his  room  and  his  mother 
gasped.  He  was  staggering.  His  eyes  were  red 
silts.  He  sliured  his  words.  "What  In  God's 
name  have  you  taken?"  she  cried.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  taken  four  Seconals. 

Ignoring  her,  Richie  made  a  date  on  the 
telephone  with  a  friend  for  6:30.  He  hung 
up  and  shouted  at  Carol.  "And  don't  go  down 
In  my  room  when  I'm  gone  and  look  for  pot." 

"You're  In  no  condition  to  go  anywhere," 
said  Carol.  Richie  began  to  walk  past  her. 
Suddenly  he  fell  over  a  chair  and  onto  the 
floor. 

The  two  crashes — boy  and  chair — brought 
George  racing  up  from  the  basement.  Now 
Richie  was  standing  up.  He  saw  his  father. 
"Did  you  tell  the  cops  at  the  accident  scene 
that  I  was  on  dope?"  he  cried. 

George  did  not  want  to  talk  to  the  boy  in 
this  condition.  He  turned  without  speaking 
and  started  out.  Richie  ran  after  him.  "An- 
swer me!  I  asked  you  a question,"  the 

boy  shrieked,  "and  I  want  a answer!" 

Richie's  face  was  so  contorted,  his  body  so 
quivering  with  rage  that  George  felt  he  and 
his  wife  were  in  physical  danger,  the  kind 
that  could  not  be  handled  with  parental  au- 
thority or  even  with  fists.  This  was  the  last 
scene  of  the  long  painful  drama  and  all  the 
emotions  were  out.  All  reason  was  gone. 

George  went  to  his  bedroom  to  get  his  pis- 
tol. The  .32  was  hidden  behind  a  night  stand. 
Weeks  before,  Carol  had  urged  George  to  con- 
ceal It.  She  had  been  afraid  that  Richie 
would  find  the  gun  in  a  heated  moment  and 
use  it  on  them  as  they  slept.  On  the  taped 
telephone  calls,  George  had  heard  his  son 
brag  of  being  ready  to  shoot  or  stab  any  dis- 
satisfied customer  who  was  out  to  get  him. 
And  more  than  once  Richie  had  shouted  at 
George,  "I'll  get  you  .  .  ." 

George  tucked  the  .32  Into  his  belt.  He 
walked  down  the  stairs  into  the  basement. 

Richie  appeared  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  cellar.  Unsteadily  he  made  his  way  down. 
He  saw  an  ice  pick  on  a  work  bench  and 
picked  It  up.  When  he  was  15  feet  from  bis 
father,  Richie  raised  it  and  cried,  once  more, 
"I  want  an  answer!  Answer  me!" 

George's  answer  was  to  take  the  gun  from 
his  belt  and  to  point  It  at  his  first-bom  son. 
Perhaps  this  would  frighten  him.  Perhaps 
this  would  send  him  away. 

Richie  threw  out  his  arms  like  a  crucifix. 

"You've  got  your  gun.  Go  ahead  and 

use  It."  The  boy  walked  slowly  toward  bis 
father.  When  he  was  five  feet  away,  the  Ice 
pick  trembling  in  his  hand,  George  cocked 
the  .32.  Richie  stopped  and  flung  out  his 
arms  once  more.  "Go  ahead.  .  .  .  Shoot!" 

Richie  dropped  his  arms  and  somehow  the 
Ice  pick  fell  to  the  floor.  George  lunged  for- 
ward, grabbed  his  son  by  both  shoulders,  and 
kicked  the  ice  pick  into  a  comer.  Carol  had 
appeared  by  this  time,  paralyzed  with  fear. 
Richie  broke  loose  from  his  father  and  rush- 
ed upstairs,  shouting  behind  him.  "I'm  going 
up  to  get  the  scissors."  He  rushed  past  his 
mother.  "Oh  my  God!  What  can  we  do??" 
Carol  moaned. 

"I  don't  know."  George  answered.  "Maybe 
he  won't  co.me  back  down." 

While  they  waited  in  the  cellar,  George  and 
Carol  could  hear  Richie  rummaging  in  the 
kitchen  above  their  heads.  He  pulled  out  a 
drawer  too  far  and  It  crashed  to  the  floc^-, 
utensils  rattling  about  like  hailstones  on  a 
metal  roof. 

Instantly  the  boy  app>e€ired  at  the  heed  of 
the  stairs  with  a  steak  knife  in  his  raised 
hand.  George  pushed  his  wife  behind  him  and 
faced  his  son.  With  each  step  he  took  down 
the  stairs,  Richie  cried,  "Shoot!  Use  your 
gun!" 

George's  flnger  trembled  on  the  trigger. 
The  frustrations  of  his  life  were  suddenly 
telescoped.  His  seed  had  produced  a  son,  but 
the  son  wae  no  longer  his.  The  son  was  a 
million  miles  away.  The  son  was  a  child-man 
with  a  beard,  with  a  knife,  with  obscenities 
on  bis  lips,  with  drugs  in  bis  brain. 


What  God  spared  Abraham  from  doing  to 
Isaac,  what  the  makers  of  myth  and  litera- 
ture could  scarcely  even  Imagine,  George 
Dlener  at  last  did. 

He  fired. 

The  bullet  tore  directly  Into  Richie's  heart. 
He  slumped  backward  onto  the  stair  In  a  sit- 
ting position.  He  brought  his  young  hands 
to  hl&  chest  and  he  saw  his  blood.  He  was 
puzzled.  He  stood  straight  up  t.nd  raised  the 
knife  again.  Now  its  handle  was  soaked  with 
the  life  draining  from  him. 

Incredibly,  George  Dlener  fired  again.  This 
time  the  bullet  went  wide,  screaming  past 
his  son  and  ripping  a  hole  In  the  wall  of  the 
house  that  had  been  George's  dream. 

Richie  sat  down  and  toppled  forward,  down 
the  stairs,  onto  the  cement  floor. 

Georg"  grabbed  Carol  and  pushed  her  up 
the  stairs  to  the  living  room.  He  called  the 
police  and  an  emergency  ambulance  num- 
ber. 

He  went  back  downstairs.  Richie  was  quiet, 
he  was  not  moving.  George  touched  his 
throat.  There  was  no  pulse. 

Slowly  he  dragged  himself  up  the  stairs. 

George  went  to  his  wife  and  knelt  beside 
her  chair.  "He's  dead.  I've  killed  our  son.  Can 
you  ever  forgive  me?" 

Then  they  sat  and  cried  and  waited  for  the 
police. 

Several  things  quickly  happened. 

They  carried  out  Richie's  body  In  a  canvas 
sack.  An  autopsy  disclosed  that  his  vital 
organs  contained  six  times  the  amount  of 
Seconal  g^ven  by  doctors  In  a  therapeutic 
dose. 

George  was  arrested  and  charged  with  mur- 
der, but  he  pleaded  self-defense  and  the 
grand  Jury  did  not  Indict  him.  The  police 
did  want  to  know  why  George,  an  expert 
marksman,  shot  to  kill,  rather  than  to  wound. 
"All  I  could  think  of  was  that  if  I  only 
wounded  the  boy,  he  would  come  back  and 
kill  Carol  and  me,"  he  answered.  "There  had 
been  so  many  threats." 

George  vowed  to  lead  a  community  war 
against  drugs,  in  particular  barbiturates. 

The  night  before  the  funeral,  many  of 
Richie's  friends  went  to  the  funeral  home  to 
pay  their  respects.  George  thanked  most  of 
them  for  coming,  although  he  would  not 
even  speak  to  some  he  considered  part  of 
Richie's  "head"  crowd.  In  particular  Eddie, 
who  was  sobbing  almost  hysterically.  Carol 
was  shocked  to  see  that  more  than  one  of  the 
young  mourners  came  to  the  funeral  parlor 
stoned. 

When  Richie's  friends  looked  at  him  in  the 
CEisket,  they  were  stunned  to  see  that  his 
beard  had  been  shaved  off,  his  sideburns 
trimmed  and  raised,  his  hair  neatly,  forever 
cut.  Sue  Bernstein,  his  longtime  friend,  said 
that  Richie  looked  "exactly  the  way  he  looked 
when  I  flrst  met  him,  when  he  was  14,  before 
the  trouble  started." 

There  was  criticism  of  the  barberlng,  but 
George  dismissed  it.  "This  Is  the  way  I  wanted 
Richie  to  look,"  he  said.  And  the  father,  at 
last,  had  his  way. 

Lately  George  has  taken  to  going  Into 
Richie's  room  and  shutting  the  door  and 
stretching  out  on  the  bed.  It  is  his  way  of 
getting  through  one  sleepless  midnight.  There 
are  others  to  come. 


CAPT.  JOHN  ZEBELEAN  HI 
PRESENTED  MEDAL  IN  VIETNAM 


sented  one  of  Vietnam's  most  distin- 
guished medals,  the  First  Technical 
Medal.  Captain  Zebelean  was  presented 
the  award  for  his  outstanding  service  £is 
an  adviser  to  the  294th  Communications 
Squadron.  Binh  Thuy  Base  Support 
Group,  of  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  4th 
Division. 

Captain  Zebelean  is  the  son  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Zebelean,  Jr.  of  5605 
Wilkens  Avenue  in  Catonsville.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Captain  Zebelean  on 
receiving  this  decoration  from  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  to  commend  him 
for  his  outstanding  work  with  the  Viet- 
namese Air  Force. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTION 
PRACTICES 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  MARTtAND 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  B'ifRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Capt.  John  P. 
Zebelean  m  of  Catonsville,  Md.  was  pre- 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  25  of  this  year  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  promotions  of  385  Foreign  Service 
oflBcers  of  the  State  Department  and  175 
from  USIA,  in  what  usually  are  pro 
forma  sessions.  However,  in  the  above 
case,  the  committee  withheld  confirma- 
tion of  the  list  based  on  charges  made  by 
John  D.  Hemenway,  a  former  Foreign 
Service  oflBcer  now  with  the  Defense 
Department,  until  State  Department 
officials  could  respond  to  the  charges. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Hemenway  questioned 
the  selection  of  certain  persons  on  the 
basis  of  their  language  proficiency.  In 
keeping  with  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  "to  enable 
the  Foreign  Ser\1ce  effectively  to  serve 
abroad  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,"  State  Department  regulation 
3  FAM  871.4a,  states: 

It  is  the  Department's  and  USIA's  objec- 
tive to  have  each  officer  acquire,  before 
reaching  the  senior  level,  at  least  a  minl- 
miun  professional  level  of  proficiency 
(S-3/R-3 — see  section  872.2)  In  two  foreign 
languages,  as  well  as  such  level  of  proficiency 
in  the  language  of  each  post  required  by  the 
particular  assignment. 

Among  other  charges,  Mr.  Hemenway 
observed  that  35  percent  of  the  class  I 
officers  and  31  percent  of  the  class  n 
officers  on  the  promotion  list  do  not  meet 
the  very  minimal  standards  of  a  single 
foreign  language : 

Now  every  reasonable  man  admits  that 
knowledge  of  langxiage  Is  not  everything. 
But  practically  all  of  these  "senior  level" 
officers  have  been  with  the  Department  of 
State  for  more  than  20  years.  To  consider 
oneself  a  "diplomat"  by  profession  and  not 
to  be  able  to  command  a  single  foreign  lan- 
guage Is,  in  my  opinion.  Inexcusable.  It  per- 
petuates the  Image  of  the  "Ugly  American." 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
former  FSO's  testimony  brought  to  light 
that  SIS  many  as  12  to  14  files  are  main- 
tained on  many  foreign  service  officers. 
Some  of  these  files  have  been  kept  for 
some  years  although  not  expressly 
authorized  by  State  Department  regu- 
lations and  contained  material  or  In- 
formation pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of 
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the  performance  of  an  officer  which  have 
not  actually  been  placed  in  the  official 
persOTinel  folders  provided  for  in  the 
regiilations     and    made    available     to 

officers. 

Mr.  Hemenway,  in  addition,  cites  two 
ca.^es  in  which  he  charges  that  both  pro- 
fessional competence  and  basic  integrity 
or  honesty  are  iwssibly  involved. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  John  Hemenway 
testified  last  year  before  the  same  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
case  of  the  nomination  of  Howard  Mace 
to  be  ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone,  which 
nomination  was  later  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Hemenway,  incidentally,  is  rated  fluent 
in  Russian  and  German,  served  as  an  in- 
fantry lieutenant  in  World  War  II,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis and  has  earned  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  at  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar. 

I  insert  at  this  point  this  testimony  of 
April  25  before  the  Senate  Committee 
along  with  several  items  appearing  in  the 
press  regarding  his  Senate  appearance. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  column  by  veteran 
newsman,  Willard  Edwards,  is  but  the 
latest  of  a  number  of  columns  over  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Hemeii\  ay  case. 

The  items  follow : 
Statement  op  John  D.  Hebienwat  Concern- 
ing THE  Foreign  Service  Promotion  List, 

1972 

Chairman  Pulbright  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee:  thank- 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this 
morning  concerning  the  1972  Foreign  Service 
List. 

In  this  testimony  I  will  be  speclflc;  how- 
ever. I  will  avoid  the  use  of  IndlTldual  names 
by  using  numbers.  You  have  before  you  (TAB 
A)  a  copy  of  the  1972  Foreign  Service  List 
as  distributed  by  the  Department  of  State.  It 
contains  the  names  of  many  more  promoted 
officers  than  you  are  asked  to  confirm,  but 
that  is  a  matter  to  which  I  shall  return  later. 
Annotations  on  the  list  provided  will  make 
speclflc  and  clear  all  Information  without 
offense  to  any  individual  sensitivities,  I 
think. 

Ten  years  ago  I  woxild  not  have  believed 
what  I  am  about  to  document  for  you  in 
the  next  few  minutes.  I  have  been  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Ciovemment  for  twenty- 
five  years.  I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that 
few  things  were  more  sacred  than  service  to 
this  Republic.  I  appear  before  you  today  in 
that  spirit.  Many  Foreign  Service  Officers 
whose  names  appear  on  this  list  are  highly 
competent — I  know  that  personally — I  know 
them.  There  are  an  astonishing  number,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  set  by 
regulations  and  law  for  their  advancement. 
It  may  not  be  their  fault  that  they  are  not 
qualified  for  higher  positions.  That  is  for 
you  to  Judge.  It  is  my  task  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  qualified.  My 
testimony  is  based  on  open  sources.  If  the 
Department  of  State  wishes  to  attempt  a 
rebuttal  of  what  I  have  to  say  with  materials 
that  are  administratively  controlled,  I  hope 
this  Committee  wiU  insure  me  the  right  to 
reply. 

My  knowledge  of  pers<winel  procedures  In 
the  Department  of  State  hsa  been  thrust 
upon  me,  so  to  speak.  I  am  not  a  personnel 
officer  and  never  have  served  as  one.  You 
will  recall  the  law — ^the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946. 

In  part,  Seotloa  111,  "Objectives''  says: 
(1)   "to  enable  the  Foreign  Service  effec- 
tively to  serve  abroad  the  interests  of  the 
United  States." 
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(5)  "to  provide  that  promotions  leading 
to  positions  of  authority  and  responsibUity 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  to  Insure 
the  selection  on  an  impartial  basis  of  out- 
standing persons  for  such  positions." 

With  the  law  in  mind,  and  the  annotated 
copy  of  the  promotion  list  in  front  of  you.  I 
wish  to  read  to  you  a  portion  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Service  based  on  that 
law: 

3  PAM  871.4a. 

"It  is  the  Department's  and  USIA's  objec- 
tive to  have  each  officer  acquire,  before  reach- 
ing the  senior  level,  at  least  a  minimum  pro- 
fessional level  of  proficiency  (S-3/R-3 — see 
section  872.2)  in  two  foreign  languages,  as 
well  as  such  level  of  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage of  each  post  required  by  the  particular 
assignment." 

The  senior  level  of  the  Foreign  Service  Is 
the  Class  I  and  II  level,  i.e..  FSO-1  and  FSO- 
2.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  list  before  you  has  been  compared 
with  the  "Biographic  Register",  an  official 
publication  of  the  Department  of  State,  re- 
vised as  of  June  30,  1971.  The  names  under- 
lined indicate  those  officers  who,  according  to 
that  register,  do  not  meet  the  minimal  re- 
quirement, the  Department's  objective, 
which  I  Just  read.  Sixty-four  per  cent  (64%) 
of  the  Class  II  officers  do  not  meet  the  mini- 
mal standards;  65%  of  the  Class  I  officers. 

It  may  be  that  the  Department's  own 
standards  are  too  high  (these  are  regulatory 
and  could  be  changed.  If  that  were  the  case) . 
After  all,  language  qualification  is  only  a 
tool — not  an  end  in  itself.  If  only  one  lan- 
guage were  required  (surely  a  minimal  stand- 
ard by  anyone's  measure,  for  a  senior  diplo- 
mat) we  still  find  that,  according  to  the 
Department  of  State's  c-wn  statistics,  taken 
from  the  Biographic  Ref.lster  that  35%  of  the 
Class  I  officers  and  31  %  of  the  Class  II  officers 
being  promoted  to  higher  rank  stUl  do  not 
meet  the  very  minimal  standards  of  a  single 
foreign  language  (See  TAB  B) .  These  officers 
are  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  on  your  an- 
notated list.  Moreover,  standards  are  even 
worse  in  this  respect  than  last  year,  on  the 
1971  lUt  (See  TAB  C) .  And,  I  might  add,  they 
were  fully  as  bad  in  1968  when  I  also  sur- 
veyed the  list  with  this  criterion. 

Now  every  reasonable  man  admits  that 
knowledge  of  language  is  not  everything.  But 
practically  all  of  these  "senior  level"  officers 
have  been  with  the  Department  of  State  for 
more  than  20  years.  To  consider  oneself  a 
"diplomat"  by  profession  and  not  to  be  able 
to  command  a  single  foreign  language  Is,  in 
my  opinion,  inexcusable.  It  perpetuates  the 
image  of  the  "Ugly  American." 

There  are.  of  course,  other  standards.  I 
shall  take  these  up  in  a  moment. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  sources.  The  "Bio- 
graphic Register"  Is  a  Department  of  State 
publication,  as  I  said.  As  such,  personnel  in- 
formation contained  in  it  should  be  given  the 
same  confidence  one  would  give  to  any  per- 
sonnel information  disseminated  by  the  De- 
partment. It  may  be  that  some  of  the  officers 
noted  as  deficient  have  acquired  skUls  not 
identified  in  the  "Register",  i.e.,  that  It  is 
out  of  date  or  inaccurate  in  this  respect. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that  "only"  15%  or 
"only"  10%  of  these  senior  promotees  are  so 
deficient  that  they  can  not  speak  a  single 
foreign  language  (please  recall  that  the  De- 
partment's own  regulations  state  that  the 
objective  Is  two  languages  prior  to  reaching 
senior  level,  i.e.,  by  the  time  an  officer  Is 
FSO-3).  Is  this  really  an  adequate  answer 
for  the  Senate  which  must  confirm  or  reject 
the  entire  list?  I  must  add  that,  in  my  ex- 
perience. In  faict.  the  "Register"  errs  on  the 
generous  side.  It  carries  men  as  having  a 
working  knowledge  of  a  language  who  long 
ago  forgot  that  language  or  did  not.  as  re- 
quired by  regulation  subject  themselves  to 
the  rigors  of  re-examination.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting Ls  that  the  most  accurate  statistics 
available  would  reveal  a  far  worse  picture 
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when  this  Committee  caUs  for  the  pertinent 
personnel  records,  whipb  is  its  right.  In  any 
event,  if  the  Biographic  Register  published 
by  the  Department  of  State  is  not  accurate, 
then  it  should  be  put  right.  The  American 
public  pays  for  its  publication  and  deserves 
to  have  honest  and  accurate  information 
concerning  the  Department  of  State. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  expunging  of 
records — even  the  Biographic  Register.  Four 
of  the  FSO-1  promotees  have  been  given  spe- 
cial language  training,  but  it  is  not  recorded 
that  they  ever  successfully  passed  a  language 
test  after  that  training.  Comparison  of  the 
1964  Register  with  the  1971  Register  reveals 
that,  in  two  of  these  cases,  any  mention  of 
the  earlier^-evldently  unsuccessful — lan- 
guage study  is  removed  from  the  record.  It 
is  a  record  of  past  failure  cleaned  up,  so  to 
speak.  I  can  establish  that  this  Is  not  a  matter 
of  economy  of  space  In  the  Biographic  Regis- 
ter. Incidentally,  neither  of  these  two  men 
meet  minimal  standards,  according  to  the 
data  provided  In  the  Register.  Your  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chairman,  may  wish  to  ask  the 
Department  foP  exact  Unguistlcal  data  on 
these  nominees;  what  level  of  competence  do 
they  possess  and  what  were  the  tested  ratings 
given  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  Fur- 
ther, why  do  they  fail  to  meet  the  minimal 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Department's  regu- 
lations as  the  desired  objective  before  reach- 
ing senior  level.  In  the  case  of  language  train- 
ing failures,  you  may  want  to  know  If  the 
fact  of  that  failure  was  before  the  promotion 
boards  that  considered  thse  officers.  In  other 
words,  were  the  personnel  records  changed  or 
expunged  as  was  the  Register? 

That  brings  up  the  larger  question  of  the 
genesis  of  the  promotion  list.  Who  sits  on 
promotion  panels  and  what  are  their  quali- 
fications? Take  the  panels  from  Class  2  to  1 — 
none  met  the  language  standards;  two  spoke 
no  languages  at  all.  It  Is  demonstable.  I  think, 
that  In  one  important  respect  (for  a  diplo- 
mat), an  objectively  measurable  qualifica- 
tion, language  competence,  the  1972  promo- 
tion list  fails  miserably  to  meet  the  Depart- 
ment's own  standards.  There  are  many  other 
standards,  some  less  capable  of  objective 
measurement:  health,  integrity,  professional 
competence.  Let  us  look  at  the  list  from  a 
few  different  angles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  the 
former  Director  of  Personnel.  Mr.  Howard  P. 
Mace  attempted  to  explain  to  this  Committee, 
during  his  recent  confirmation  hearing,  the 
complex  sequence  by  which  Promotion  Boards 
determine  promotions.  According  to  Mr. 
Mace.  Boards  consist  of  objective  citizens, 
who  examine  objective  personnel  files  (pre- 
sumably in  accordance  with  the  regulations) 
to  determine — competitively  and  fairly — 
which  officers  are  the  best.  Under  question- 
ing from  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Mace  himself  had  a  large  say 
in  who  sat  on  these  Boards.  ThU  1972  promo- 
tion list  Is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  "Mace  List" 
in  that  Mr.  Mace  helped  determine  the  com- 
position of  these  Boards.  The  process  sounds 
orderly  enough,  when  glibly  explained;  but  It 
is  not  orderly,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  is  it  equi- 
table. 

No  doubt  your  Committee  believes  that  It  is 
examining  a  promotion  list  based  on  judg- 
ments as  objective  as  possible  concerning  the 
"Efficiency  Record"  of  eligible  officers.  The 
Foreign  Service  Act  in  Section  601(1)  has  de- 
fined the  "Efficiency  Record"  of  an  officer  as 
"those  materials  considered  by  the  Director 
General  to  be  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of 
an  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  an  offi- 
cer." As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and 
your  Committee  are  entitled  under  the  Act  to 
examine  these  records.  Specifically  Section 
612  authorizes  thU,  so  If  you  wish  to  do  so, 
you  can  determine  for  yourself  the  accuracy 
of  my  testimony  here  today.  Howevw,  there 
is  a  problem  in  that  there  la  no  such  single 
record  as  the  "Efficiency  Record."  If  there  is 
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no  efficiency  record,  how  can  you  then  have  a 
promotion  list  based  on  such  a  record? 

I  submit  for  the  perusal  of  your  Committee 
a  document  written  by  the  Legal  Advisor  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Macomber 
(TAB  D)  entitled:  "A  Foreign  Service  Em- 
ployee's Right  of  Access  to  His  Personnel 
Records."  I  believe  the  copy  is  dated  8  Octo- 
ber 1971.  It  is  unclassified.  I  apologize  for  the 
poor  quality  of  this  copy,  which  was  submit- 
ted as  evidence  in  my  own  Hearing  before  the 
Department  of  State,  which  entered  its  third 
year  last  fall  and  Is  still  continuing.  The  De- 
partment did  not  provide  us  with  this  par> 
tlcular  copy  and,  so  far,  the  Department  had 
not  been  wUllng  to  provide  a  more  legible 
copy  even  though  it  has  been  requested.  Per- 
haps the  Department  might  be  more  respon- 
sive to  a  request  from  your  Committee  for  a 
copy  that  can  be  easily  read.  However,  on 
page  4  of  that  memorandum  it  is  plain  to 
read: 

"The  recent  Committee  on  Piles  found  that, 
with  respect  to  many  Foreign  Service  Officers, 
twelve  to  fourteen  different  files  are  maln- 
telned." 

Elsewhere  in  the  memorandum  the  files  are 
described  variously  to  include : 

The  career  development  and  counselling 
flies  (CDC) . 

The  Director  General's  file. 

The  sultabUlty  files  (SRS) . 

Then  there  is  the  "Official  Personnel 
Polder"  (This  may  be  considered  the 
"real"  file!) 

And  the  medical  file,  "classified"  file.  Inves- 
tigative file,  administrative  file,  etc.  etc.  Evi- 
dently, In  the  Department  of  State,  you  can 
prove  anything  in  personnel  work  or  conceal 
anything,  depending  upon  which  files  you 
choose  to  select  for  the  project. 

Now  I  wonder  if  this  Committee  has  been 
told  what  file  or  files  were  used  in  the  com- 
pUatlon  of  this  promotion  list?  Or  has  the 
Committee  been  told  which  of  these  files  were 
used  to  "supplement"  information  in  the 
"real  file",  or  that,  in  the  words  of  official  cor- 
respondence of  the  Department,  "it  is  a  com- 
mon accepted  practice  for  [promotion] 
Boards  to  consult  officers  in  O  and  other  areas 
of  the  Department?"  What  becomes  of  the 
much  talked  about  sanctity  of  the  promotion 
system  under  these  conditions?  I  submit — 
merely  as  an  Illustration— one  documented 
example  (TAB  E)  in  which  the  head  of  a  pro- 
motion board  made  three  Illegal  contacts  to 
"supplement"  the  "file"  during  promotion 
board  deliberations.  None  of  these  were  re- 
corded at  the  time.  Only  reluctantly  has  the 
Department  admitted  in  writing  that  this  Is 
a  "common  accepted  practice".  How  often  did 
It  happen  for  the  1972  list? 

With  no  established  standards  of  record- 
keeping, with  wheeling  and  dealing  in  terms 
of  illegal  contacts  with  the  members  of 
boards,  with  constantly  shifting  standards  for 
promotion,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  present 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service  him- 
self received  a  promotion  on  the  basis  of  an 
od  hoc  "one-time"  exception  to  established 
and  published  requirements.  In  that  case,  it 
was  said  that  his  promotion  would  "consti- 
tute a  single  exception  not  constituting  a 
precedent  for  the  future."  (See  Draft  memo 
for  the  files  by  Mr.  LaRue  Lutkins  10/15/68  at 
TAB  P.) 

Since  established  procedures  and  stand- 
ards are  not  maintained,  but  ever  shifting. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  closer  examination  will 
reveal  a  few  problems  with  this  lost  other 
than  linguistic.  Consider  the  matter  of  pro- 
fessional competence.  You  will  recall  a  recent 
murder  trial  Involving  two  foreign  service 
employees.  One  man  was  kiUed  and  the  other 
convicted  of  murder.  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  at  that  time, 
whose  name  is  found  at  #102  of  your  an- 
notated promotion  list,  specifically  was 
alerted  to  the  problems  of  this  post  and  to 
the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  serious  trouble. 
You  may  know  that  the  job  of  an  executive 
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director  of  a  Bureau  is  to  be  responsive  to 
anticipate  this  kind  of  problem.  I  can  pro- 
vide this  Committee  with  the  name  of  a 
witness  who  specifically  alerted  #102  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  problems  at  this  post 
but  which  #102  did  nothing  to  alleviate.  Is 
the  matter  even  discussed  in  #102's  per- 
sonnel file — which  ever  of  the  12-14  files 
is  pertinent? 

Consider  the  matter  of  basic  integrity  or 
honesty.  At  #114  is  an  officer  against  whom 
serious  charges  were  made  by  another  officer 
still  on  the  roles.  The  charges  have  not  been 
answered;  in  fact,  the  Department  has  re- 
fused to  investigate  further  or  to  give  the 
complainant  a  hearing  or  due  process.  Is 
the  complaint  or  its  disposition  among  the 
files  viewed  by  the  promotion  boards?  I  note 
that  #114,  like  #102  does  not  fully  measure 
up  to  the  Department's  own  linguistic  stand- 
ards. 

Just  how  does  one  get  on  the  promotion 
list?  Well,  clearly  it  helps  to  get  as  close 
to  top  management  and  administration  as 
possible,  other  qualifications  notwithstsmd- 
Ing.  Three  such  officers  include  #127,  #143, 
and  #151.  Two  of  those  three  are  without 
any  language  qualification.  The  third  knows 
one  language  (which  is  less  than  the  mini- 
mum) and  at  age  39  is  the  second  youngest 
on  the  list.  (With  a  little  more  time  and  ex- 
perience, he  might  be  fully  qualified.)  But 
all  are  high  in  the  management/admin- 
istrative structure.  The  fact  that  #127  at- 
tended courses  in  German  in  1958  and  Span- 
ish in  1962  but  had  not  yet  qualified  in 
those  languages  Is  duly  noted  in  the  1964 
register,  a  matter  expunged  by  the  time  the 

1971  register  was  published.  However,  his 
other  training,  presumably  successful,  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  has  not  been  deleted 
in  the  1971  register. 

I  think  the  above  random  examples  serve  to 
make  a  point.  There  are  many  other  broad- 
sides that  could  be  delivered  along  these 
same  lines.  So  as  not  to  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time,  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  shift 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  received  for 
confirmation  only  a  portion  of  the  current 
promotion  list.  The  remainder  of  the  list 
contains  FSRs  and  PSRUs  not  subject  to  the 
Senate's  scrutiny.  If  you  think  that  the 
standards  are  low  on  the  list  I  have  just  been 
discussing,  the  list  the  Senate  is  permitted  to 
examine  and  Judge,  you  can  imagine  what  the 
standards  are  of  those  not  required  to  pass 
muster. 

A  look  at  the  promotion  boards  them- 
selves will  explain  why  these  standards  are 
so  low.  Take  the  members  of  thie  "B"  Board 
which  considers  PSRU  officers  from  Class  4-8 
and  some  FSRs  from  Class  6-8.  All  three 
members  are  indicated  in  the  Register  as 
having  no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  any 
languages.  But  it  pays  to  serve  on  such  a 
Board;   one  of  these  three  is  #126  on  the 

1972  promotion  list — promoted  to  PSO-2. 
That  is  a  quicker  payoff  than  usual,  even 
for  the  management  staff  in  the  Department 
of  State,  I  might  note  in  passing.  The  PSRU 
Boards  are  backed  up  by  a  panel  of  "spe- 
cialists", themselves  products  of  this  system 
that  one  person  qualified  to  judge  has  de- 
scribed as  a  "self-perpetuating  Board  of 
Directors."  Thirteen  (13)  out  of  18  are  In- 
dicated with  no  rated  language  proficiency, 
yet  six  have  entered  the  Foreign  Service  at 
the  very  top,  FSO-1,  after  being  in  the  fav- 
ored and  protected  positions  of  FSRs.  Pour 
more  are  FSR-1,  waiting  in  the  queue,  so 
to  speak,  to  become  Instant  "US  diplomats." 
These  panel  members  are  the  people  who 
are  determining  the  fitness  of  those  persons 
promoted  to  PSR  positions,  officers  who  are 
exempted  from  the  further  scrutiny  of  the 
Senate.  Later,  when  laterally  entered,  they 
will  be  placed  on  a  special  promotion  list 
simUar  to  the  one  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  July  28  which  included  a  number  of 
FSO-Ss  and  FSO-4s  who  had  neither  college 
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degrees  nor  language  qualifications.  (TAB 
O) .  No  wonder  our  Foreign  Service  is  called 
the  "best  paid  second  rate  diplomatic  serv- 
ice in  the  world." 

By  asking  the  Senate  to  confirm  this  list 
or  another  like  it  before  a  thorough-going 
reform  of  the  system  is  accomplished,  the 
Department  of  State  management  authori- 
ties have  attempted  to  deceive.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  weU-qualifled  officers  on  this 
list.  What  a  pity  that  the  honest  pride  in 
a  well-earned  promotion  has  been  diminished 
for  the  others  on  the  promotion  list  who 
have  not  yet  met  the  required  standards! 

We  all  have  heard  of  the  low  morale  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  Is  it  any  wonder?  Senior 
officials  determining  the  standards  and  selec- 
tion out  of  qualified  officers  themselves  would 
have  been  dismissed  had  not  the  high  stand- 
ards set  for  the  Foreign  Service  In  regula- 
tion been  set  aside  for  them. 

I  regret  to  Inform  this  Committee  that 
the  promotion  list  before  you  represents  a 
further  slump  in  standards.  It  should  be 
remanded  with  instructions  that  it  not  be 
returned  until  all  people  on  the  list  measure 
up  to  the  high  standard  the  American  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  of  its  Foreign  Service. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  my  testimony 
today. 

I  Prom  the  Federal  Times,  May  17,  1972] 

Senate  Holds  vp  State   Promotions 

(By  Bill  Andronlcos) 

Washington. — In  an  unprecedented  move, 
the  Senate  has  withheld  confirmation — at 
least  for  the  time  being — of  an  entire  promo- 
tion list  of  the  State  Department  a'.id  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Affected  by  the  move  are  some  385  foreign 
service  officers  and  about  175  USIA  officers, 
whose  names  were  submitted  to  the  Senate 
recently  by  President  Nixon.  Generally,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  passes  along 
the  recommendations  without  hesitation. 

The  Senate  action  came  on  the  heels  of 
testimony  before  the  committee  by  a  former 
foreign  service  officer.  John  D.  Hemenway, 
who  has  charged  that  the  list  includes  names 
of  officers  lacking  in  language  proficiency, 
professional  competence  and  honesty. 

Fired  from  bis  foreign  service  position  on 
Jan.  17,  1969 — in  the  final  days  of  the  John- 
son administration  and  whUe  Dean  Rusk  was 
secretary  of  state — Hemenway  currently 
serves  as  a  civil  servant  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Among  other  things,  be  charged  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department's  own  statis- 
tics which  he  gleaned  from  the  department's 
"Biographic  Register,"  35  per  cent  of  the 
Class  I  officers  and  31  per  cent  of  the  Class  2 
officers  proposed  for  promotion  "still  do  not 
meet  the  very  minimal  standards  of  a  single 
foreign  language." 

Hemenway  indicated  he  was  not  attacking 
everyone  on  the  list,  but  in  testimony  he 
avoided  the  use  of  individual  names,  pre- 
fering  to  refer  to  various  officers  on  the  list 
through  a  numerical  sequence. 

Although  acknowledging  that  "language  is 
not  everything,"  he  said  virtually  all  these 
senior  level  officers  have  been  with  the  State 
Department  more  than  20  years — and  added : 
"To  consider  oneself  a  diplomat  by  profes- 
sion and  not  to  be  able  to  command  a  single 
foreign  language  is,  in  my  opinion,  inexcus- 
able." 

"It  perpetuates  the  image  of  the  "Ugly 
American',"  Hemenway  said. 

He  argued  that  the  department's  own  regu- 
lations call  for  two  languages  prior  to  reach- 
ing a  senior  level — by  the  time  the  officer 
reaches  Class  3. 

Hemenway  testified  four  of  the  PSO-1  offi- 
cers on  the  promotion  list  have  been  given 
special  language  training — "but  it  Is  not  re- 
corded that  they  ever  successfully  passed  a 
language  test  after  that  training." 

He  also  challenged  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
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motion  list,  questioning  the  types  of  Indi- 
viduals who  sit  on  promotion  panels  as  well 
as  their   qualifications. 

He  said  the  controversial  former  director  of 
personnel.  Howard  P.  Mace,  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  the  panels  selecting 
the  present  promotion  list.  Consequently. 
Hemenway  referred  to  the  list  as  the  "Mace 
List." 

Earlier  this  year.  Mace  had  asked  President 
Nixon  to  remove  his  name  from  consideration 
for  nomination  as  ambassador  to  the  African 
country  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  shelved  Mace's 
nomination  In  December  following  a  torrent 
of  criticism  over  the  way  he  allegedly  han- 
dled the  State  Department's  selectlon-out  of 
diplomats  after  they  had  been  rejected  for 
promotion  by  the  selection  board. 

Hemenway  charged  that  In  addition  to 
language  weaknesses,  the  promotion  list  In- 
cludes individuals  who  lack  professional 
competence  and  basic  Integrity  or  honesty. 

To  get  on  the  promotion  list,  he  told  the 
committee.  It  "clearly  helps  to  get  as  close  to 
top  management  and  administration  as  pos- 
sible, other  qualifications  notwithstanding." 

In  addition,  he  noted  that  the  Senate  re- 
ceived only  a  partial  list  of  those  scheduled 
for  promotion.  The  remainder  contains  for- 
eign service  reserve  officers  (PSR's)  and 
foreign  service  reserve  officers  with  unlimited 
tenure  (FSRU's)  not  subject  to  the  Senate's 
scrutiny. 

"If  you  think  that  the  standards  are  low 
on  the  list  I  have  Just  been  discussing,  the 
list  the  Senate  Is  permitted  to  examine  and 
Judge,  you  can  Imagine  what  the  standards 
are  of  those  not  required  to  pass  muster," 
Hemenway  said. 

Hemenway  also  accused  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  attempting  to  deceive  "by  asking  the 
Senate  to  confirm  this  list  or  another  like  It 
before  a  thorough-going  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  accomplished." 

Hemenway  told  the  committee  It  was  no 
wonder  there  are  Indications  of  low  morale 
within  the  foreign  service,  when  "senior  offi- 
cials determining  the  standards  and  selec- 
tlon-out of  qualified  officers,  themselves 
would  have  been  dismissed  had  not  the  high 
standards  set  for  the  foreign  service  in  reg- 
ulations been  set  aside  for  them." 

Charging  that  the  promotion  list  repre- 
sents a  "slump  In  standards,"  he  urged  the 
committee  to  remand  the  ftst  "with  Instruc- 
tions that  It.  not  be  returned  until  all  people 
on  the  list  u.easure  up  to  the  high  standard 
the  American  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of 
its  foreign  service." 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  transmitted  Hemenway's  al- 
legations to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration  William  B.  Macomber  Jr.. 
asking  his  comments  before  deciding  on  a 
course  of  action  on  the  foreign  service  pro- 
motion list. 

In  related  action.  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell.  I>- 
R.I.,  himself  a  former  foreign  service  officer. 
Issued  a  strong  protest  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  against  a  promotion 
system  change  Implemented  by  USIA  Director 
Prank  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  has  deviated  from  traditional 
USIA  practice  (currently  still  being  followed 
In  the  State  Department's  foreign  service 
setup)  by  Ignoring  the  USIA  selection  board's 
rankings  for  promotions  and  choosing  those 
he  personally  feels  warrant  upgrading. 

Pell  and  other  critics  said  they  fear  the 
Shakespeare  method  would  lead  to  political 
maneuvering  for  top  agency  Jobs. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  6.  1972] 

Onb  Man's  Victory  in  Washington 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washington.  May  S.^To  ths  astonl.shraent 

and   dismay   of   the   State   Department.   385 

high-ranking    foreign    service    officers    have 

been  temporarily  blocked  from  promotion  by 
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the  efforts  of  a  former  colleague,  fired  from 
their  ranks  more  than  three  years  ago. 

This  feat — and  in  the  bureaucratic  world  It 
Is  an  exploit  of  stunning  significance — Is  the 
latest  success  In  the  one-man  crusade  of 
John  D.  Hemenway  against  the  establish- 
ment which  kicked  him  out  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

He  has  proved  that,  against  all  the  odds, 
you  cannot  only  fight  city  hall  but  overcome 
It  on  occasion.  It  requires  a  courage  beyond 
most  men.  patience  and  a  c.»lm  determina- 
tion, a  willingness  to  endure  financial  sacri- 
fice, but  It  can  be  done. 

It  Is  now  conceded  by  the  State  Department 
hierarchy  that  the  biggest  mistake  ever  made 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was 
to  uphold  Hemenway's  dismissal  Just  before 
he  left  office  in  January.  1969.  His  Judgment 
was  based  on  a  report  fil^  by  two  of  Hemen- 
way's superiors  which,  subsequent  hearings 
have  shown,  contained  false  and  malicious 
accusations.  Hemenway's  real  crime  was  that 
he  had  differed  with  these  superiors  by  "too 
pfror;^^i\e"  support  of  the  American  position 
In  d'^allng  v.-ith  Communist  nations  as  chief 
of  section  In  Berlin. 

The  Nixon  administration  subsequently 
recognized  Hemenway's  talents  by  giving  him 
a  high  position  In  the  Defense  Department. 
It  found  Itself  unable  to  return  him  to  the 
Stale  Department,  which  remained  In  charge 
of  a  holdover  power  structure  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  retention  of  any  subordinate 
who  had  dared  to  exercise  Independent  Judg- 
ment. 

Hemenway,  at  that  point,  decided  to  bat- 
tle for  a  removal  from  the  record  of  false- 
hoods placed  against  him.  He  forced  upon  the 
State  Department  the  first  grievance  hearing 
in  Its  history.  The  evidence  accumulated  at 
these  sessions  has  tarnished  the  reputation  of 
celebrated  figures  now  serving  in  key  posts 
abroad. 

Last  December,  Hemenway  helped  stop  the 
nomination  of  Howard  P.  Mace  as  ambiassa- 
dor  to  Sierra  Leone.  Mace,  as  the  State  De- 
partment's personnel  director,  gained  the 
nickname  of  "the  executioner"  for  faithfully 
following  the  orders  of  his  superiors  to  de- 
stroy the  careers  of  those  who  disputed  top 
echelon  policy.  The  Mace  nomlnatlori  was 
burled  after  testimony  from  Hemenway  and 
other  victims  had  outlined  what  they  called 
"a  sick  and  corrupt  personnel  system  which 
had  wrought  havoc  to  the  careers  of  dedi- 
cated officers." 

Not  until  April  25.  however,  did  the  State 
Department  realize  fully  the  Infiuence  In 
Congress  gained  by  Hemenway  In  his  repeated 
forays. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
met  that  day  for  the  customary  routln;?  ap- 
proval of  the  annual  list  of  385- foreign  serv- 
ice officers  designated  for  promotion  to  high- 
er ratings,  carrying  Increased  prestige  and 
salaries. 

But  Hemenway  appeared,  requested  and  re- 
ceived an  unprecedented  hearing,  and  fur- 
nished a  devastating  analysis  of  the' lack  of 
qualifications  of  many  of  the  career  diplo- 
mats on  the  list. 

He  noted,  as  one  example  of  their  deficien- 
cies, the  failure  of  two-thirds  of  them  to  have 
proficiency  In  two  foreign  languages,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  He  added  a  staggering  disclo- 
sure— that  one-third  of  those  at  the  highest 
level  did  not  even  have  proficiency  In  one 
foreign  language. 

"Knowledge  of  language  Is  not  everything," 
said  Hemenway,  who  Is  himself  fluent  In  Rus- 
sian and  German,  "but  practically  all  of  these 
senior  level  officers  have  been  with  the  State 
Department  for  20  years.  To  consider  oneself 
a  diplomat  and  not  to  be  able  to  command 
a  single  foreign  language  Is.  In  my  opinion. 
Inexcusable.  It  perpetuates  the  image  of  "The 
Ugly  American.'  " 

The  committee  agreed  and  held  up  action 
on  the  promotion  list  pending  a  reply  to 
Hemenway's  criticism  by  Deputy  Undersecre- 
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tary  of  State  Wllllan.  B.  Macomber.  Mwnbers 
voiced  suspicion  that  '-he  State  Department's 
promotion  system  elevates  amiable  conform- 
ists rather  than  the  truly  competent. 

[From  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune.  May  2. 
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A   Scandal   at   State? 

If  charges  brought  against  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  by  a  former  em- 
ployee are  correct,  they  constitute  a  major 
indictment  and  one  raltllug-good  shakeup  Is 
in  order. 

John  B.  Hemenway.  chief  of  the  Berlin 
section  in  the  Foreig  i  Service  division  un- 
til 1968,  last  week  to:d  a  Senate  committee 
hearing  that  the  department  was  breaching 
Its  own  rules  and  deceiving  the  Senate  by 
submitting  for  confirmation  to  key  posts 
men  it  knew  were  not  qualified. 

Mr.  Hemenway  Is  a  veteran,  a  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduate  and  a  lormer  Rhodes  Scholar 
at  Oxford,  rated  fluent  In  Russian  and  Ger- 
man. He  was  dropped  from  the  Berlin  post 
and  was  the  first  Foreign  Service  officer,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  to  demand  a  hearing  (and 
received  hi  1969  the  first  such  hearing  or- 
dained by  the  State  Department  for  any  rea- 
son m  15  years).  The  case  is  still  being 
contested. 

But  the  former  Berlin  chief  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  some  expertness  in  Job  qual- 
ifications within  the  department,  and  he  has 
charged  that  State's  management  bureau  is 
loading  up  the  Foreign  Service  with  its  own 
personnel  who  are  not  qualified. 

As  for  instances,  he  noted  that  among 
the  latest  23  Foreign  Service  officers  pro- 
moted to  Class  One.  the  top  grade.  35  per- 
cent rpeak  no  foreign  language  at  all  and 
30  percent  speak  only  one.  Regulations,  he 
said,  call  for  them  to  be  proficient  In  at 
least  two. 

He  also  charged  that  State's  management 
bureau  has  been  tampering  with  personnel 
files  In  defiance  of  regulations  and  common 
decency. 

One  State  Department  official  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  latter  accusation  was  true 
(although  he  says  It  has  been  stepped),  but 
says  the  language  requirements.  In  senior 
grade  as  In  others,  are  merely  "objectives," 
not  minimum  requirements. 

Observers  who  have'  been  puzzled  for  years 
over  inadequacies  in  our  Foreign  Service 
may  find  a  few  clues  here. 

If  it  Is  not  required  for  top-grade  officials 
to  have  language  proficiencies,  only  sug- 
gested, one  can  readily  see  how  information 
gathered  is  of  limited  value — and  also  why 
some  nations  may  be  increasingly  cool  to  us, 
since  we  give  such  seemingly  small  regard 
to  other  native  speech. 

As  to  Improper  access  to  personnel  files, 
which  has  been  admitted,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  Imagine  oneself  a  State  Department 
employee  with  the  knowledge  that  this  Is 
going  on,  uo  realize  the  morale  damage  It 
must  have  been  doing. 

And  in  days  like  these,  to  have  a  de- 
moralized Foreign  Service  is  not  very  far 
from  committing  slow  national  suicide.  Few 
contemporary  Americans  carry  a  greater  bur- 
den In  foreign  fields  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
after  hearing  Mr.  Hemenway,  has  asked  for 
a  full  rundown  from  State  on  Its  promotion 
and  personnel  policies. 

It  doesn't  seem  much  to  ask — but  perhaps 
a  trifle  late  to  ask  It. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1972) 

Ex-Aide   Assails   Foreign   Service 

Washington,  April  29. — A  former  Foreign 
Service  officer  has  shaken  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  publicly  charging  that  the  depart- 
ment has  violated  Its  own  standards  for  pro- 
motion and  has  tampered  with  confidential 
personnel  files. 
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In  a  hearing  Tuesday  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  John  B. 
Hemenway,  who  is  now  a  civilian  employe 
with  the  Defense  Department,  accused  the 
State  Department  also  of  trying  to  deceive 
the  Senate  by  submitting  for  confirmation 
to  key  posts  the  names  of  officers  It  knew  to 
be  unqualified. 

After  hearing  the  charges,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee asked  the  State  Department  for  de- 
tails of  its  promotion  and  personnel  policies. 

Mr.  Hemenway.  who  Is  45  years  old.  was 
dropped  from  the  Foreign  Service  in  1968 
while  serving  as  chief  of  the  Berlin  section 
in  the  department.  He  served  as  an  Infantry 
lieutenant  in  World  War  II,  was  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  In 
1951  and,  after  entering  the  Foreign  Service 
in  1951,  earned  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees at  Oxford  as  a  Rhode  Scholar.  He  is 
rated  fluent  In  Russian  and  German. 

sought  reinstatement 

In  1969,  Mr.  Hemenway  filed  a  grievance 
charge  against  the  State  Department  seeking 
reinstatement.  The  hearing — the  first  ever 
demanded  by  a  Foreign  Service  officer  and 
the  first  accepted  by  the  department  in  15 
years — is  being  contested. 

Mr.  Hemenway  testified  that  among  the 
latest  list  of  23  Foreign  Service  officers  pro- 
moted to  class  one.  the  highest  grade,  35  per 
cent  speak  no  foreign  language  while  30  per 
cent  speak  only  one.  The  regulations,  he  said, 
call  for  proficiency  In  at  least  two  foreign 
languages  before  promotion  to  senior  rank. 

Of  the  45  officers  recently  promoted  to  class 
two,  he  said,  31  per  cent  speak  no  foreign 
language  and  33  per  cent  speak  only  one. 

Mr.  Hemenway  charged  the  management 
bureau  of  the  State  Department  with  pro- 
moting Its  own  stafl^  members  to  key  assign- 
ments— Including  promotion  panels — and 
with  tampering  with  personnel  files  in  vio- 
lation of  regulations. 

Mr.  Hemenway  showed  the  committee 
copies  of  a  staff  memorandum  written  last 
Oct.  1  from  John  A.  Stevenson,  State  Depart- 
ment legal  adviser,  to  WUUam  B.  Macomber 
Jr.,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management. 
The  Stevenson  memorandum  criticized  wide- 
spread illegal  access  by  promotion  panels  to 
the  "12  to  14  different"  files  maintained  on 
every  officer  and  recommended  that  such 
practices  be  halted. 

"In  the  Department  of  State,"  Mr.  Hemen- 
way charged,  "you  can  prove  anything  In 
personnel  work — or  conceal  anything — de- 
pending upon  which  files  you  choose  to  select 
for  the  purpose." 

Mr.  Hemenway  also  testified  that  growing 
numbers  of  employes  of  the  bureau  of  man- 
agement are  being  admitted  to  the  Foreign 
Service  without  passing  examinations.  In 
several  cases  he  said  they  had  "neither  col- 
lege degrees  nor  language  qualifications." 

A  State  Department  spokesman,  who  said 
that  he  had  not  read  Mr.  Hemenway's  testi- 
mony, explained  that  language  qualifications 
for  senior  officers  are  "objectives"  rather 
than  minimal  standards.  He  conceded  that 
there  had  been  violations  of  regulations 
through  unauthorized  access  to  personnel 
files  but  said  that  these  practices  had  been 
stopped. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  HEALTH- 
NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  every 
seven  people  in  the  United  States  will  be 
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a  hospital  patient  this  year.  This  dra- 
matic statistic  points  up  the  importance 
of  the  52d  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tion Hospital  Week.  May  7-13,  1972. 

"We  want  you — in  the  picture  of 
health"  is  the  slogan  for  the  week.  It  has 
three  important  meanings. 

Our  hospitals  will  better  serve  our 
communities  if  more  individuals  take  an 
interest  in  the  Government,  needs  and 
policies  of  their  local  institutions. 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
and  its  member  hospitals  want  individ- 
uals to  become  more  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  health  insurance  policies. 
The  AHA  praises  and  encourages  the 
growing  trend  of  insurance  payments  for 
medical  procedures  performed  in  physi- 
cians' offices  or  in  hospitals  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  Such  practices  release  beds 
that  may  be  needed  for  critical  illnesses 
and  help  hold  down  medical  costs. 

Finally,  the  phrase  "We  want  you— in 
the  picture  of  health"  calls  attention  to 
the  need  for  intelligent,  motivated  re- 
cniits  for  careers  in  the  field  of  health. 
Health  care  is  already  the  Nation's  third 
largest  industry,  and  new  jobs  are  being 
created  every  day. 

America  has  the  best  hospitals  in  the 
world.  Citizen  participation  can  help 
make  them  serve  their  communities  bet- 
ter than  ever. 


NATION  IS  LOSER  BY  FAILING  TO 
PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  MONEY  TO 
STAFF  AND  SUPPORT  WORKER 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  LAW 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  the  loser  and  workers  themselves  lose 
because  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  has  not  been  properly 
supported  by  staff  or  money. 

The  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  1973  calls 
for  $97  million  for  both  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  responsibilities 
to  administer  the  new  law.  This  is  less 
than  $2  per  worker,  since  57  milUon 
workers  are  covered  by  Public  Law  91- 
596. 

An  excellent  statement  on  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  Occupational  Safety  sind 
Health  Administration — OSHA — and  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health— NIOSH— has  been 
prepared  by  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

There  is  no  other  law  on  the  statute 
books  today  which  more  directly  affects 
the  environment  and  quality  of  life  for 
working  people  than  does  the  worker 
health  and  safety  law.  It  is  a  great  trag- 
edy that  Congress  has  failed  to  provide 
adequate  staff  and  funds  to  make  this 
law  work  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and 
for  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

The  statement  follows: 
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[From  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
porter, Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  May  4, 
1972) 

Unions — lUD    Issues    Budget    Analysis    of 
Federal  Job  Safety  Effort 

The  federal  Job  safety  and  health  budget, 
because  It  Is  Inadequate  In  terms  of  money 
and  people  Is  the  nation's  most  extravagant 
expenditure,  the  Industrial  Union  Deparment 
(AFL-CIO)  maintains  in  Its  analysis  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  fiscal  1973  'oudget 
proposal. 

The  partial  costs  to  the  nation  from  job  in- 
juries and  illnesses  are  $1.7  billion  In  lost 
wages,  $9  billion  In  lost  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, and  $2.3  billion  In  workmen's  compensa- 
tion costs,  the  lUD  said.  The  more  than  $5C0 
million  spent  for  special  compensation  to 
black  lung  victims  could  be  equaled  In  Justi- 
fiable claims  by  victims  of  asbestosis,  sili- 
cosis, and  other  diseases. 

The  Job  safety  budget  Is  inadequate  ar.d 
therefore  extravagant  because  It  is  the  key 
to  plugging  the  cost  of  the  15,000  deaths, 
the  reported  10  million  injuries,  and  millions 
of  uncounted  Job  related  illnesses  and  acci- 
dents, the  lUD  said. 

health  hazards 

Most  complaints  received  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Adniiuistraticn 
concern  health  hazards.  "Labor  Department 
officers  admit  that  virtually  every  complaint 
to  date  has  been  legitimate  and  often  for 
serious  health  hazards,"  the  lUD  said.  "Yet 
months  often  elapse  before  a  hygienisc  can 
conduct  an  Investigation." 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  Labor  De- 
partment expects  to  have  only  about  40  ii\- 
dustrial  hygienlsts  at  work.  "Thye  are  being 
asked  to  work  without  all  the  necessary 
equipment.  They  are  enforcing  only  a  few 
hundred  environmental  standards  although 
thousands  of  toxic  substances  and  hazardous 
physical  agents  are  found  in  the  workplace," 
the  lUD  maintained. 

Last  year  the  Administration  asked  for  a 
little  less  than  $63  million.  Tills  year  It  l:> 
requesting  Just  over  $97  million.  "But  the 
need  is  astronomical  and,  equally  serious,  it 
Is  not  going  to  be  spent  in  the  most  effective 
manner  because  key  allocatioiis  have  not 
been  made." 

Only  $27  million  will  be  spent  by  OSHA 
on  enforcement  and  new  standards.  The 
compliance  force  will  about  double  but  the 
most  Important  kind  of  skills  will  not  be 
gained  In  sufficient  quantities.  Though  most 
of  the  industrial  hygiene  work  could  be 
done  by  specially  trained  aides,  no  funds  are 
provided  for  this  purpose,  the  lUD  noted. 

Much  more  environmental  hazard  infor- 
mation could  be  transferred  to  the  local 
OSHA  offices  through  a  data  transfer  sys- 
tem, but  no  money  has  been  supplied  for 
the  purpose.  There  are  no  systematically 
adequate  links,  electronic,  computerized,  or 
otherwise,  with  state  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies. There  Is  not  even  effective  face  to  face 
liaison,  the  lUD  said. 

"Recently  a  list  of  plants  with  probable 
asbestos  hazards,  compiled  in  1969  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, was  transmitted  by  hand  to  OSHA  by 
the  lUD.  Six  weeks  later  no  Inspections  had 
taken  place  as  a  consequence  of  this  infor- 
mation," the  lUD  reported. 

state  plans 

Federal  policy  actually  discourages  effec- 
tive state-federal  communications.  PlannUig 
funds  are  granted  the  states  for  Information 
and  communications  systems  that  are  In- 
compatible among  the  states  and  with  fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
makes  It  mandatory  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  monitor  and  assist  state  programs. 
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However.  If  too  many  states  operate  their 
own  programs  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
not  have  enough  personnel  for  monitoring 
and  technical  assistance.  "If  even  a  handful 
of  states  leave  Job  safety  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Crovemment,  there  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient personnel  for  enforcement  of  the 
standards  In  those  states." 

REVIEW    COMMISSION 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission  cannot  even  handle  the 
current  6  percent  rate  of  appeals  of  OSHA 
enforcement  actions,  the  lUD  said. 

The  budget  calls  for  a  $220,000  Increase 
for  a  total  of  $1.28  million,  even  though 
hundreds  of  cases  remain  unsettled  and 
management  organizations  are  still  gearing 
up  to  aid  their  clients  in  the  appeals  process. 

NIOSH 

The  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Is  the  most  tragic  case, 
the  lUD  said.  The  effective  budget  increase 
In  the  $29.5  million  does  not  even  absorb  the 
Increased  cost  of  doing  business  since  the 
last  budget  request.  Vital  programs  have 
been  eliminated  and  others  severely  cut. 

The  primary  role  of  NIOSH  is  the  supply- 
ing of  safety  and  health  knowledge  through 
research  and  training.  If  the  states  take  over 
the  enforcement  load,  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  resources  and  logical  posi- 
tion to  develop  uniform  and  comprehensive 
standards  for  use  by  federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, NIOSH  will  have  greater  importance 
than  OSHA.  "If  the  Federal  Government 
retains  its  enforcement  role,  NIOSH  will  re- 
main equal  in  importance  to  OSHA.  But  the 
budget  does  not  reflect  that  fact." 

NIOSH  suffers  from  the  Administration's 
plans  to  transfer  It  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, an  obvious  conflict  of  interest  situa- 
tion, the  lUD  said.  The  E>epartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  knows  of  the  impend- 
ing transfer  and  is  not  about  to  waste  ra- 
tioned supergrades  on  an  agency  It  is  going 
to  lose. 

The  proposed  NIOSH  budget  provides  no 
funds  for  short  term,  In-house  training. 
Grants  to  educational  institutions  will  not 
provide  for  any  new  training  programs  in 
schools  and  colleges.  There  will  be  no  signifi- 
cant increase  In  research-  NIOSH  Is  being 
hurt  by  the  hiring  freeze  and  decreased  grade 
level  average. 

Some  programs  in  NIOSH  are  particularly 
hard  hit.  The  training  program  is  trying  to 
supply  the  people  who  can,  for  example,  count 
microscopic  fibers  of  asbestos.  This  need  is 
increasing  but  there  are  no  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

By  the  Government's  own  calculations, 
3.000  doctors  are  needed  immediately  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  generated  by  the  Act. 
Only  a  few  are  being  trained  as  specialists  in 
Job  medicine.  Only  the  Government  has  the 
ability  to  suppiort  fully  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  current  $1.7  million  Is  grossly  In- 
adequate, the  lUD  said. 

The  proftosed  budget  provides  for  only 
about  $2  million  in  grants  for  OSHA  health 
research,  the  same  as  last  year.  It  is  only 
enough  to  adequately  fund  a  single  university 
program. 

The  NIOSH  Division  of  Field  Studies  is  in- 
sufficiently staffed.  "They  will  never  be  able 
to  hire  enough  people  to  be  sure  that  the  con- 
tractors do  an  honest  Job." 

SPECIAL   HEALTH   CARE 

The  critical  need  to  care  for  those  already 
afflicted  with  occupational  diseases  Is  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  NIOSH  budget.  Early 
action  Is  necessary  to  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands already  exposed  to  disease  causing  ma- 
terials. 

In  economic  terms,  by  anticipating  the 
needs  of  these  workers,  hundreds  of  millions 
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of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  modest  expendi- 
tures at  this  time,  the  lUD  maintained.  Pos- 
sibly thousands  of  lives  can  be  saved. 

At  least  three  centers  exist  in  the  eastern, 
central,  and  western  states  capable  of  quickly 
engaging  In  this  program  because  of  their 
trained  and  experienced  staff.  Each  could 
absorb  a  $2  million  program  for  a  total  of  $6 
million.  They  are  Mount  Sinai,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  either  the  University  of 
Southern  California  or  the  University  of 
Washington,  the  lUD  said.  In  addition  to  the 
$6  million  necessary  to  support  three  re- 
source centers,  NIOSH  needs  $6  million  for 
its  responsibilities  in  such  a  program. 

INFORMATION    AVAILABILITY 

One  of  the  hard  Jobs  in  putting  together  a 
government  program  is  to  use  the  resources 
of  other  agencies.  Retrieval  is  laborious  and 
time  consuming  since  there  are  no  connec- 
tions and  no  interaction  between  data  banks 
that  enable  OSHA,  for  example,  to  know  even 
what  useful  information  may  exist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  agencies. 

"What  we  need  is  a  national,  coordinated 
information  grid,"  the  lUD  said.  An  informal 
system  could  be  operative  in  three  or  four 
months.  A  formal  system  will  take  three  to 
five  years  to  complete.  There  is  absolutely  no 
money  available  for  this  purpose,  although 
studies  financed  by  HEW  supporting  this 
essential  effort  have  been  completed. 

"Only  crisis  forces  coordination.  The  crisis 
is  here  but  nothing  will  happen  without  con- 
gressional action,"  the  lUD  said. 

The  lUD  recommended  several  NIOSH 
budget  additions  for  fiscal  1973.  These  are 
design  and  pilot  operation  of  coordinated  in- 
formation grid,  $1  million;  field  investiga- 
tions, $5  million;  training  program  (includ- 
ing audiovisual) ,  $5  million;  research  grants, 
$10  million:  education  grants,  $10  million; 
and  special  health  care,  $12  million.  Total  re- 
quested additional  funds  total  $43  million. 


May  15,  1972 


HANOI  WARLORDS  WANT  TO  PLAY 
FOOTSIE  WITH  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
CONGRESS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  lives  of  60,000  Americans  are 
threatened  by  an  invading  enemy  hell- 
bent on  slaughter  and  destruction:  when 
the  enemy  is  throwing  all  his  resources 
into  one  infamous  thrust;  when  the  Com- 
munists no  longer  attempt  to  conceal 
their  reliance  upon  support  from  Ameri- 
cans in  this  country — they  have  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  write  personal  letters 
to  Members  of  Congress  to  solicit  help 
and  impugn  the  motives  of  our  President. 

This  unprecedented  intrusion  should 
be  treated  as  an  open  insult  by  every 
recipient,  and  it  must  be  repudiated  in 
no  uncertain  terms. 

I  include  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  April  17  issue  of  the  San 
Diego   Union.   The   editorial   follows: 

EXTRAORDINART    LETTER REDS    INVAOE 

American  PoLrncs 
The  extraordinary  letter  sent  by  the  Viet 
Cong  foreign  minister  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  remove  any  doubt  that 
the  Communists  have  picked  1972  for  a 
direct  invasion  of  the  American  political  proc- 
ess Just  as  surely  as  they  have  picked  this 


year  for  a  do-or-die  military  sweep  into  South 
Vietnam. 

Mme.  Nguyen  Thi  Blnh  deserves  precisely 
the  sharp  rebuke  which  her  flagrant  breach 
of  international  propriety  has  received  from 
the  White  House.  It  is  members  of  Congress 
themselves,  however,  who  should  rise  in  a 
body  to  express  their  indignation  at  this 
patent  attempt  by  a  foreign  official  to  use 
them  as  tools  for  attaining  Communist  ob- 
jectives in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mme.  Blnh  attacks  President  Nixon's  de- 
teriloination  to  stand  by  South  Vietnam  in 
the  Nu;e  of  the  invasion  as  "an  adventurous 
path  fraught  with  unpredictable  con- 
sequences." This  might  better  be  applied  to 
her  own  venture  into  our  politics.  The  con- 
sequences could  well  be  a  final  awakening  by 
leaders  of  both  our  political  parties  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  most  eager  to  keep  the 
"Vietnam  issue"  alive  in  this  American  elec- 
tion are  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  themselves. 

The  Blnh  letter  is  the  most  bold  and  ar- 
rogant example  so  far  of  how  the  Commu- 
nists are  trying  to  influence  political  think- 
ing in  the  United  States  to  smooth  their  way 
for  conquest  in  Asia.  They  have  stepped  up 
or  scaled  down  the  level  of  fighting  at  pro- 
pitious moments  to  correspond  with  our  na- 
tional mood  as  they  read  it  through  anti- 
war demonstrations  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
debate  on  Vietnam. 

They  used  the  offer  of  negotiations  to  gain 
a  bombing  halt  in  1968,  and  since  then  have 
played  cat-and-mouse  with  our  delegation 
drawn  to  Paris  by  the  lure  of  peace  and  the 
hint  of  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Now, 
when  they  needed  only  to  stand  quietly  by 
and  await  the  total  withdrawal  of  our  troops, 
they  elected  to  launch  a  full-scale  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  in  the  hope  of  humiliating 
the  Americans  on  the  eve  of  our  national 
elections. 

It  may  be  a  sign  of  desperation  that  has 
prompted  Mme.  Blnh  to  insinuate  herself 
directly  into  our  Congress.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  poured  virtually  everything  they 
have  into  South  Vietnam,  and  tb4  South 
Vietnames(e  have  made  them  pay  in  blood  for 
every  inch  of  land  that  they  have  gained. 
Communists  have  failed  In  three  weeks  of 
intensive  fighting  even  to  capture  the  major 
cities  that  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  symbolize  a  "victory." 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  know 
their  only  real  victory  would  come  with  the 
total  desertion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States.  They  can  achieve  this  only  if 
controversy  over  our  Vietnam  policy  is  stirred 
and  kept  at  a  boil.  Members  of  Congress, 
especially  those  who  are  candidates  this  year, 
should  open  their  eyes  to  deliberate  attempts 
from  outside  our  country  to  weaken  the  re- 
solve of  the  American  people  at  this  crucial 
moment  in  the  Vietnam  struggle. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW    LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


May  16,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfaj^.  May  16, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Irving  Greenberg,  Riverdale 
Jewish  Center,  New  York  City,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

The  Talmud  says:  God,  also,  prays 
every  day. 

What  is  God's  prayer? 

May  My  love  overcome  My  harsh 
judgments. 

Lord,  loving  God,  like  You,  we  pray: 

May  our  good  impulses  overcome  our 
evil  impulses,  our  anguish  outweigh  our 
apathy. 

May  our  technology  serving  humanity 
overcome  our  technology  destroying  hu- 
mans en  masse. 

May  oiu-  vision  exploring  the  heavens, 
bringing  men  back  safely,  overcome  our 
blindness  neglecting  earth,  abandoning 
men  to  suffering. 

May  our  faith  to  protect  democracy 
in  the  world  overcome  our  need  to  blow 
it  up  when  it  frustrates  us. 

May  our  desire  to  enjoy  our  families 
in  love  overcome  our  desire  for  islands  of 
privilege,  shutting  out  others  in  hate. 

May  our  tradition  of  imity  in  disagree- 
ment overcome  our  tradition  of  intoler- 
ance and  violence. 

And:  Lord,  loving  God,  when  we  fail, 
may  Your  love  overcome  Your  harsh 
judgments.    Amen. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  153] 

Abbitt  Evlns,  Tcnn.  Minshall 

Abemethy  Fish  Mitchell 

Abourezk  Flowers  Monagan 

Abzug  Ford,  Montgomery 

Addabbo  William  D.  Moorhead 

Badillo  Gallfianakis  Morgan 

Ban-ett  Gallagher  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Blackbvirn  Garmatz  Nix 

Blanton  Green,  Pa.  Felly 

Bow  Hagan  Podell 

Bray  Harrington  Price,  Tex. 

Buchanan  Hebert  PiTor,  Ark. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Helstoskl  Pucinski 

Celler  Hogan  Purcell 

Chisholm  Howard  Wees 

Clawson,  Del  Jarman  Rodino 

Clay  Jones,  N.C.  Rostenkowski 

Collins.  111.  Jones,  Tenn.  Rousselot 

Conyers  Kyi  St  Germain 

Cormau  Link 

Daniels,  N.J.  Long,  La. 

Danlelson  Long.  Md. 

Davis,  Ga.  McCioskey 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Delauey 

Denhclm 

Dent 

DigfiS 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Esch 

Eshleman 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13361)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  316(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  2988.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  to  assist  in  financing  the 
Arctic  Winter  Games  to  be  held  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  1974;  and 

S.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  deploring 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace  of  Alabama. 


McCormack 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Miner.  Calif. 
Minish 


Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schmitz 

Stubblefleld 

Teagvie.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wrifrht 

Wydler 


THE  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

APPOINTMENT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO 
ESCORT  THE  APOLLO  16  ASTRO- 
NAUTS INTO  THE  CHAMBER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  escort  our 
distinguished  visitors  into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
BoGGs;  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  O'Neill;  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Miller;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Teague;  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford;  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Arends;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Mosher. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


RECEPTION  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  THE  APOLLO 
16  ASTRONAUTS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  (Hon.  William  M.  Miller) 
aimoimced  the  Apollo  16  astronauts. 

Capt.  John  H.  Yoimg,  U.S.  Navy;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Thomas  K.  Mattingly  II,  U.S. 
Navy;  and  Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.  Duke, 
U.S.   Air   Force;    accompanied   by   the 


Committee  of  Escort,  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  the  very 
high  honor  of  welcoming  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  tliis  Cham- 
ber those  heroic  astronauts  of  Apollo  16 
who  have  accomplished  a  most  difScuit 
feat  in  their  mission  to  the  moon. 

I  have  the  further  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  the  distinguished  commander  of 
that  flight,  Capt.  John  W.  Young,  U.S. 
Navy. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Captain  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress,    and    distinguished 
guests : 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  for  us  to  be 
here  today  and  to  have  the  opportiuiity 
to  report  directly  to  the  House  Space 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  some  of  the  preliminary 
scientific  results  of  our  Apollo  16  mis- 
sion to  the  Descartes  highlands. 

But  now  we  also  want  to  express  our 
thanks  to  you — for  it  was  here  and  in 
the  Senate  that  the  great  key  decisions 
were  made  that  have  been  basic  to  tlie 
whole  space  program.  It  was  your  sup- 
port and  your  wise  decisions  that  put 
America  into  space. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  introduce  one 
of  my  esteemed  colleagues  my  old  Imiar 
rover  passenger,  Charlie  Duke,  the  man 
who  said  "I  would  ratlier  walk." 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Lieutenant  Colonel  DUKE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Members  of  Congress,  distinguished 
visitors,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  truly  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have 
tliis  opportunity  of  addressing  this  most 
distinguished  group. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  pleasure  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  Apollo  16  mission 
to  the  Descartes  highlands,  and  now  it 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  that  I 
stand  here  and  say  thank  you  for  having 
allowing  me  to  represent  the  most  won- 
derful country  in  the  world  on  this  mis- 
sion of  science  and  discovery. 

I  think  it  was  truly  a  mission  for  sci- 
ence. On  our  excursion  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face we  deployed  and  activated  an  ultra 
violet  camera  which  took  pictures  of  the 
earth  never  before  seen  by  man.  This, 
along  with  pictures  of  nine  other  areas 
in  the  heavens,  will  help  us  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  total  mass  and  composi- 
tion of  the  universe  in  which  our  space- 
craft whirled.  We  emplaced  on  the  lunar 
surface  an  Apollo  lunar  siu-face  experi- 
ments package  which  is  functioning 
properly  and  completes  our  desired  seis- 
mic network.  On  May  14,  within  1  month 
after  this  network  was  established,  the 
largest  seismic  event  ever  recorded  on 
the  moon  occurred.  We  returned  over  200 
pounds  of  lunar  rocks  and  soils.  This  Is 
not  merely  Just  a  bag  of  rocks;  these 
rocks  help  tell  the  history  of  the  creation 
of  our  solar  system.  In  them  are  locked 
the  secrets  that  have  been  hidden  for  4.5 
billion  years  or  more.  The  rocks  of  Apollo 
16  in  general  are  different  from  all  of 
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the  other  lunar  rocks  we  have  seen  so 
far,  and  with  the  help  of  the  orbital  ex- 
periments that  Ken  did  so  ably  these 
rocks  can  be  related  to  the  whole  of  the 
lunar  highlands.  So  we  hope  that  we 
have  contributed  sometliing  to  science 
and  discovery  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow 
man.  And  yet,  with  all  of  this  that  we 
>.ave  brought  back  and  all  that  will  come 
from  Apollo  we  have  merely  begun  to 
understand  our  universe  and  our  world. 

So  again  I  want  to  thank  all  Ameri- 
cans and  especially  you,  their  represent- 
atives, for  your  vision,  imderstanding, 
and  continued  support  of  our  efforts.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

So  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  come 
and  talk  to  you,  and  now  I  would  like  to 
introduce  one  of  the  greatest  command 
module  pilots  and  one  of  the  greatest 
guys  a  man  could  ever  fly  with,  Comdr. 
Ken  Mattingly,  U.S.  Navy. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Lieutenant  Commander  MATTINGLY. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
honored  guests,  it  is  indeed  an  honor 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 
discuss  the  mission  of  Ai>ollo  16.  This 
morning  we  were  privileged  to  give  our 
report  to  the  Space  Committee  and 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  it  was  my  pleasure  at  that 
time  to  give  a  little  insight  into  our  ac- 
complishments. It  is  my  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  despite  returning  a  day 
early,  we  accomplished  all  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  mission. 

We  accomplished  most  of  the  other 
things  we  could  expect,  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  was 
the  serendipity — those  things  we  did  that 
we  had  not  intended  to  do.  They  came 
along  by  chance.  Perhaps,  as  in  most 
scientific  exploration,  this  is  the  key  to 
finding  out  what  is  really  going  on  in 
the  universe. 

In  our  lunar  exploration  we  were  tak- 
ing the  approach  of  "the  forest  and  the 
trees."  John  and  Charlie  went  down  to 
look  at  the  trees  and  they  brought  back 
samples.  They  made  measurements  and 
made  all  kinds  of  determinations  of  the 
characteristics  of  what  is  on  the  lunar 
surface.  In  orbit  our  job  was  slightly 
different.  Our  task  in  lunar  orbit,  in  that 
small  piece  of  lunar  experience,  was  to 
explore  in  detail  and  try  to  put  it  in 
the  perspective  of  the  larger  picture.  Per- 
haps the  word  that  would  best  describe 
the  mission  of  Apollo  16  to  the  Descartes 
highlands  might  fittingly  be  "perspec- 
tive." I  think  we  can  truly  say  that  the 
moon  is  a  far  more  complex  body  than 
we  could  ever  imagine. 

It  will  be  some  time,  and  perhaps  years, 
before  the  full  significance  and  impact 
of  the  data  we  have  returned  will  be  un- 
derstood and  analyzed. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  short  im- 
pression I  have  of  the  details  of  our  ex- 
ploration to  be  recorded  and  dociunented. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  my  personal  ex- 
perience in  seeing  the  moon.  I  think  see- 
ing the  moon  is  a  personal  thing.  There 
is  a  certain  type  of  communication  an 
observer  has  relative  to  this  body  which 
has  been  looked  at  from  a  distance  for 
so  long,  but  now  in  recent  years  we  have 
been  able  to  look  at  vnp  close. 


When  you  leave  the  moon,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  of  your  life  is  the 
sight  of  seeing  the  moon  grow  smaller 
as  you  depart.  There  is  a  feeling  of  ela- 
tion in  returning  to  this  place  we  call 
home.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  sense 
of  longing  that  we  did.  not  quite  finish. 
I  think  it  is  true,  flgiu-atively  and  liter- 
ally, that  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface.  There  is  so  much  there,  so  much 
to  be  seen,  so  much  that  we  coiild  not 
complete.  For  every  question  that  we 
were  able  to  answer,  we  spawned  new 
ones. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  appropriate,  as  one 
of  those  people  who  has  been  privileged 
to  fly  the  Apollo  and  to  watch  this  opera- 
tion from  the  inside,  to  tell  you  how 
much  admiration  I  have  for  the  Ameri- 
can society  that  can  launch  and  oper- 
ate this  type  of  organization.  We  talk  a 
lot  about  the  technology,  as  we  talk  about 
the  management  tools,  but  sxu-ely  the 
most  significant  thing  that  Apollo  has 
contributed  is  a  living,  dynamic  demon- 
stration of  democrtujy — of  the  people — 
and  for  that  I  would  like  to  say,  "Thank 
you"  to  the  team  and  to  those  of  you  who 
made  our  mission  possible. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  one  of 
those  great  people  who  helped  to  make 
it  possible — our  commander,  John  Yoimg. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

Captain  YOUNG.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Ken. 

Now  let  me  conclude  with  my  thoughts 
that  I  had  while  we  were  on  the  flight. 

As  you  know,  we  ran  into  some  unex- 
pected problems,  and  they  were  very  real. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  mission  we  were 
"cliffhanging"  in  our  spacecraft  wonder- 
ing if  we  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  land 
or  not.  Our  groimd-based  NASA  and  con- 
tractor people  all  over  the  United  States 
made  a  speedy  and  correct  analysis  of 
oiu-  several  problems,  and  that  allowed  us 
to  complete  oiu*  limar  exploration.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  the  engineering  team 
had  already  started  to  work  out  in  Cali- 
fornia on  the  problem  while  we  were  still 
discussing  it  with  Hosuton  control.  This, 
to  me.  is  indicative  of  team  members  who 
have  a  deep  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility. It  is  this  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility that  built  our  reliable  space- 
craft, solved  our  real-time  problems,  and 
makes  the  United  States  of  America  the 
greatest  coimtry  on  this  earth. 

As  you  know,  our  Apollo  16  landing  site 
was  named  for  the  famous  French  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician,  Rene  Des- 
cartes. In  the  17th  century  he  said: 

There  Is  nothing  so  far  removed  from  us 
as  to  be  beyond  our  reach  or  so  hidden  from 
us  that  we  cannot  discover  it. 

In  order  to  use  science  and  technology 
properly  in  the  growth  of  our  coxmtry. 
our  people  and  their  ideas,  our  energy 
needs,  our  food  requirements,  our  pol- 
lution levels,  and  to  reasonably — and  you 
notice  I  said  "reasonably" — solve  all  the 
many  man/planet  interface  problems, 
we  must  provide  oiu-  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, and  the  Congress,  with  more  basic 
facts:  We  need  more  basic  knowledge  and 
tmderstanding — that  first  step  to  prog- 
ress— so  that  we  csm  do  the  right  things 
that  we  must  do  to  survive  on  this  planet. 

What  Mr.  Descartes  said  in  the  17th 


century  is  true  today,  intensified  by  the 
valid  iirgency  of  today's  world. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  reached, 
and  it  is  inescapable  for  anyone  who 
thinks  and  cares.  Twentieth  century 
man  must  boldly  reach  out  beyond  his 
reach  and  purposefully  strive  to  discover 
the  hidden  secrets  of  our  imiverse. 

Ken,  Charlie,  and  I  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Apollo  16  mission  was 
just  that  kind  of  scientific  endeavor.  We 
are  extremely  proud  to  have  been  a  part 
of  it  and  to  share  with  the  Congress  the 
pride  that  you  must  feel  in  having  the 
courage  to  pick  a  winner  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Our  distinguished  visi- 
tors have  agreed  to  present  themselves  in 
the  Rayburn  reception  room  in  order  that 
they  may  greet  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Will  the  Committee  of  Escort  now  ac- 
company our  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
Rayburn  reception  room? 

Thank  you. 

The  House  will  continue  in  recess  imtil 
10  minutes  past  1  o'clock. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF 
GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  po- 
litical persuasions  have  poured  out  their 
expressions  of  anger  and  shame  over 
the  senseless  shooting  of  Alabama  Gov. 
George  Wallace  yesterday  as  he  cam- 
paigned in  Laurel,  Md.  It  is  indeed  a 
tragic  state  of  affairs  when  a  major 
presidential  candidate  cannot  campaign 
without  the  constant  fear  that  some 
fanatic  might  attempt  assassination. 

My  wife  and  I  spent  most  of  last  night 
at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Silver  Spring 
with  Mrs.  Cornelia  Wallace  and  members 
of  the  immediate  family. 

Doctors  have  assured  me  this  morn- 
ing that  the  Governor  is  resting  com- 
fortably, that  his  condition  is  improv- 
ing, and  the  outlook  for  continued  prog- 
ress is  encouraging. 

As  I  waited  with  the  WaUace  family 
during  those  crucial  5  hours,  I  was  most 
impressed  by  the  tremendous  outpouring 
of  sympathy  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Billy  Graham  Crusade  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. — with  40,000  in  attend- 
ance— prayerfully    petitioned    the    Al- 
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mighty  for  the  Governor's  recovery. 
Hundreds  of  yoimg  people  outside  Holy 
Cross  Hospital  conducted  a  candlelight 
prayer  vigil.  The  performance  of  the  at- 
tending physicians  and  nurses  at  the 
hospital,  the  Maryland  State  Patrol,  the 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  County 
Police  Departments  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice was  most  outstanding. 

Mrs.  Wallace  and  the  Wallace  family 
have  asked  that  I  personally  convey  to 
you,  on  their  behalf,  their  expressions  of 
deep  appreciation  for  the  many  tele- 
grams and  phone  calls  from  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  their  constituents  who  have  indi- 
cated their  deep  concern  over  the  tragic 
assassination  attempt. 

Alabama  and  America  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  today.  The  Governor 
continues  to  improve,  and  the  outlook 
for  his  recovery  is  encouraging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  most  outspoken  "law  and  order"  can- 
didate should  be  felled  by  a  would-be 
assassin's  bullet. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  234. 

Yesterday  the  mindless  winds  of  vio- 
lence once  again  blew  across  the  demo- 
cratic electoral  process  in  our  Nation. 
With  the  savage  assault  on  Alabama 
Gov.  George  Wallace,  we  find  ourselves 
again  face  to  face  with  the  realization 
that  our  democracy  is  vulnerable  to  lack 
of  discipline  and  absence  of  self-re- 
straint. 

I  condemn  this  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence. I  condemn  the  blind,  convulsive 
intolerance  of  an  opposing  point  of  view 
which  accompanied  the  act.  I  condemn 
the  arrogant  disregard  for  the  right  of 
all  the  people  to  determine  with  the 
bskUot  box  the  important  political  ques- 
tions which  face  our  country. 

I  join  President  Nixon  and  all  Ameri- 
cans in  praying  for  the  full  and  speedy 
recovery  of  Governor  Wallace.  My 
thoughts,  the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Edwards, 
and  those  of  all  the  people  of  Alabama's 
First  District  are  with  Mrs.  Wallace  and 
the  Wallace  family  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  expresses  the  senti- 
ment of  every  Member  of  this  body  in 
the  statement  that  he  has  just  made. 
Violence  has  no  place  in  the  American 
political  scene.  Unfortunately,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  decade,  we  have  seen 
too  many  people  resort  to  bullets  rather 
than  the  peaceful  use  of  the  ballot  box 
provided  for  all  Americans  to  express 
political  agreement  or  political  dissent. 

Along  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
I  had  the  sad  duty  of  serving  on  the  War- 
ren Commission,  which  investigated  the 
assassination  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. Unfortunately  in  the  investigation 


at  that  time  we  found  this  strain  of  vio- 
lence seeping  through  American  politics. 

I  had  hoped  then  and  also  later,  with 
the  assassination  of  other  leaders — the 
brother  of  President  Kennedy  and  oth- 
ers— that  the  American  people  would 
show  enough  alarm  and  enough  distress 
and  enough  concern  so  that  these  sense- 
less episodes  would  cease  in  our  counti-y. 

It  appears  that  the  man  who  com- 
mitted this  dastardly  deed  is  what  we 
described  in  the  Warren  Report  as  a 
loner,  one  who  apparently  is  irrespon- 
sible. Nevertheless,  the  enormity  of  his 
deed  is  such  that  I  trust  the  full  force 
of  the  law  will  be  brought  against  him. 

I  join  also  in  the  fervent  prayer  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  the  speedy  and  complete  recovery  of 
Governor  Wallace. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  It  will  be  an  honor  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Nothing  is 
more  important  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, than  the  complete  and  total  recovery 
of  the  Governor  of  Alabama.  I  and  all 
other  Members  of  this  House  and,  I  trust, 
all  Americans  want  that  to  happen  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

I  was  in  Michigan  when  I  heard  the 
news  of  the  attempt  on  Governor  Wal- 
lace's life  yesterday.  The  news  cast  a 
pall  over  the  State.  Governor  Wallace 
had  visited  many  parts  of  Michigan  re- 
cently and  had  been  in  my  hometown 
within  the  last  3  or  4  days. 

We  have  an  election  in  Michigan  to- 
day. I  hope  and  trust  that  the  dastardly 
deed  perpetrated  yesterday  will  awaken 
the  American  people  to  the  need  for  a 
toning  down  of  the  controversies  that 
tear  us  apart  and  a  better  tmderstand- 
ing between  people  with  differing  views. 
Apparently  these  controversies  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  tragedies 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  10  years 
or  more  in  America. 

We  need  to  quiet  the  Nation's  pulse. 
We  need  to  refiect  on  how  alien  these 
kinds  of  actions  are  to  our  democratic 
tradition. 

On  behalf  of  Governor  Wallace's  fam- 
ily, but  also  for  all  Americans,  I  hope 
that  George  Wallace  has  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
timely  and  appropriate  remarks. 

Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  horrified 
when  I  heard  the  news  yesterday  that 
Gov.  George  Wallace  had  been  shot. 

My  outrage  was  intensified,  no  doubt, 
at  the  thought  that  a  personal  friend,  a 
prominent  constituent,  a  good  Governor, 
and  the  highest  ofBcial  of  my  beloved 
State,  and  a  genuinely  good  man  was  the 
victim  of  this  savage  act. 

May  I  say  also  that  George  Wallace  is 
a  courageous  man,  because  it  takes  cour- 
age to  run  for  the  presidency  in  this 
country  today. 


The  professional  dissenters  have  found 
great  encouragement  in  lenient  judges, 
timid  political  leaders,  and  civil  liber- 
tarians bent  on  removing  all  legal  re- 
strictions on  behavior  of  any  kind  in  this 
coimtry. 

Throughout  his  campaign.  Governor 
Wallace  has  been  heckled  and  abused  by 
rude  foul-mouth  hoodlums,  permitted  to 
roam  through  his  audiences  shouting 
and  throwing  eggs  and  rocks  at  the  Gov- 
ernor. Few  if  any  arrests  were  made. 

In  this  climate,  where  representatives 
of  law  and  order  looked  the  other  way, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  obviously 
sick  person  felt  he  could  get  by  with 
shooting  Governor  WaUace.  If  hecklers 
had  been  restrained  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, perhaps  this  terrible  attack  would 
not  have  taken  place. 

Failure  to  maintain  order  for  all  presi- 
dential candidates  during  their  public 
appearances  has  resulted  in  an  ominous 
atmosphere  of  tension,  hostility,  and 
clear  danger  in  which  a  presidential  con- 
tender like  George  Wallace  takes  life  in 
hand  when  he  goes  to  the  people  with  the 
true  if  unpleasant  message  that  lawless 
elements  in  this  cotmtry  are  being  pam- 
pered by  our  courts,  that  schoolchildien 
are  being  cruelly  used  by  liberal  social 
experimenters,  and  that  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses are  being  undermined  from 
within. 

All  Americans,  regardless  of  philos- 
ophy or  party  affiliation,  should  be  dis- 
mayed at  this  vicious  assault  on  a  man 
who  dared  to  go  out  among  the  people 
in  his  quest  for  support  in  a  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Alabama. 

Yesterday  was  a  sad  day  in  the  life  of 
our  Republic.  The  tragedy  at  Laurel  is 
another  needless  stain  on  the  political 
history  of  this  Nation. 

Violence  against  any  citizen  should  be 
constantly  condemned.  When  violence, 
such  as  that  of  yesterday,  is  used  to  inter- 
rupt the  right  to  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion and  the  offering  of  one's  self  for  high 
public  oiBce,  it  is  particularly  despicable. 

When  a  single  individual  can  thwart 
the  rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
to  hear  and  examine  public  issues  in 
peace  and  security,  our  Nation  has  de- 
clined to  an  unfortunate  station. 

Actions  such  as  were  perpetrated  ye.s- 
terday  are  foreign  to  oiu-  civilization  and 
to  our  tradition  of  free  and  open  ex- 
change of  views. 

Too  long  have  we  permitted  deceitful, 
treacherous  assassins  to  roam  the  coun- 
ti-yside. 

This  incident  is  an  indictment  of  the 
permissiveness  of  tolerating  law  viola- 
tions with  impunity. 

The  violence  perpetrated  on  the  person 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
did  violence  to  freedoms  of  each  citizen. 
The  interference  with  his  well-being  and 
his  rights  to  free  movement  and  free  ex- 
pression represent  a  loss  to  all. 

It  is  our  hope  that  his  wounds  will 
quickly  heal  and  his  attendants  will  be 
able  to  restore  Governor  Wallace  to  a 
total  recovery  at  a  very  early  date. 
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DEPLORING  THE  ATTEMPTED  AS- 
SASSINATION OF  GOV.  GEORGE  C. 
WALLACE  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  234)  deploring  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace  of  Alabama. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  234 

Joint  resolution  deploring  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Governor  George  C.  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama 

Whereas  Governor  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama  was  shot  and  critically  wounded  on 
May  15,  1972,  by  a  would-be  assassin;  and 
Whereas  this  act  of  violence  is  deplored 
and  universally  condemned  by  all  Ameri- 
cans; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Nation  are 
shocked  that  this  tragedy  could  occur  and 
that  our  democratic  processes  are  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  those  who  actively  par- 
ticipate therein:  and 

Whereas  all  Americans  are  saddened  at 
this  tragedy  and  sympathize  deeply  with 
Governor  Wallace  and  his  family  and  pray 
for  his  recovery:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Governor  Wallace  is  deeply 
deplored  and  condemned;  and 

That  Governor  Wallace  has  the  best 
wishes  and  prayers  of  all  citizens  for  his 
speedy  recovery;  and 

That  the  Wallace  family  is  extended  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  and  best 
wishes  of  all  members  of  Congress,  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14070) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo,  $128,700,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations.  $1,094,200,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  91,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  9156,600,000; 


(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  9321,- 
200.000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  9191,600,- 
000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  9207,200.000; 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
9187.440,000; 

(9)  Space  research  and  technology,  964,- 
760.000: 

(10)  Nuclear  power  and  propulsion,  $21,- 
100,000; 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $259,- 
100.000; 

(12)  Technology  utilization,  $4,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows:. 

(1)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
aeronautical  airborne  science,  and  support 
facilities,  Ames  Research  Center,  $1,065,000; 

(2)  Rehabilitation  of  Unitary  Plan  wind 
tunnel  model  supports,  control  systems,  and 
model  preparation  areas,  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter, $760,000; 

(3)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
utility  systems,  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, $590,000; 

(4)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
roadway  system.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
$610,000; 

(5)  Modifications  of,  and  additions  to, 
spacecraft  assembly  facilities,  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  $8,100,000; 

(6)  Modification  of  Titan  Centaur  facilities, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  $2,040,000; 

(7)  Rehabilitation  of  full-scale  wind  tun- 
nel, Langley  Research  Center,  $2,465,000; 

(8)  Modification  of  central  air  supply  sys- 
tem. Langley  Research  Center,  $1,175,000; 

(9)  Environmental  modifications  for  util- 
ity operations.  Langley  Research  Center, 
$650,000; 

( 10)  Modification  of  high  temperature  and 
high  presstire  turbine  and  combustor  re- 
search facility,  Lewis  Research  Center,  $9,- 
710.000: 

(11)  Modification  of  fire  protection  sys- 
tem. Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  $585,000; 

(12)  Warehouse  replacement.  Wallops 
Station.    $350,000; 

(13)  Space  shuttle  facilities,  as  follows: 

(A)  Modification  of  Altitude  Test  Facili- 
ties, Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter.   $6,800,000, 

(B)  Rehabilitation  of  Propellant  and  High 
Pressure  Gaseous  Systems,  Mississippi  Test 
Facility.  $1,160,000, 

(C)  Modification  of  the  Entry  Structures 
Facility,  Langley  Research  Center,  $1,635,- 
000. 

(D)  Addition  for  Systems  Integration  and 
Mockiip  Laboratory,  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,    $2,545,000, 

(E)  Modification  of  the  Vibration  and 
Acoustic  Test  Facility,  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center.    $2,770,000, 

(F)  Modification  of  the  Structures  and 
Mechanics  Laboratory,  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center,  $4,700,000, 

(G)  Addition  for  Electrical  Power  Labora- 
tory, Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  9320,- 
000. 

(H)  Modification  of  Acoustic  Model  En- 
gine Test  Facility,  Marshall  Space  Plight 
Center.    92.430,000, 

(I)  Modification  of  Manufacturing  and 
Final  Assembly  Fausilltles,  Undesignated  Lo- 
cations,   $5,540,000; 

(14)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  In  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  $11,580,000; 

(15)  Minor  construction  of  new  facUltiea 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  9250,000  per  proj- 
ect.   91.720.000; 

(16)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  98.000,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." 9729,450,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
9572,237,000  to  be  available  for  personnel 
and  related  costs. 


(d)  Notwithstanding  ttie  provisions  of 
subsection  1(g),  appropriations  for  "Research 
and  development"  may  be  used  (1)  for  any 
items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acqui- 
sition of  land)  which  may  be  required  at  lo- 
cations other  than  installations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  contracts,  and  (2)  for 
grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research,  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  research  facilities:  and 
title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in  the 
United  States  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  wUl  best  bo 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee 
institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Research  and  dev^(^ment" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  notified  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  support 
services  contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
the  "Research  and  program  management" 
apprc^riation  for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Apprc^rlatlons  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
935,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsections  1(a)  and  1(c).  not  in  excess 
of  910.000  for  each  project.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  not  in  excess  of  925,000 
for  each  project,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, nuty  be  used  for  rehabilitation  or  mod- 
ification of  facilities:  Provided,  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a) ,  not  m  excess  of  $250,000  for  each  proj- 
ect, including  collateral  equipment,  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen 
programmatic  needs. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  determines  at  the 
time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel 
of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  not  being  barred  from  the  premises 
or  property  of  such  Institution  except  that 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  designee  determines  that  the 
grant  is  a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  pre- 
vious grant  to  such  institution  which  Is  like- 
ly to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
furnish  to  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  each  January  30  and  June 
30  thereafter  the  names  of  any  nonprofit  in- 
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stltutlons  of  higher  learning  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  on  the  date  of 
each  such  report  are  barring  such  recruiting 
personnel  from  premises  or  property  of  any 
such  Institution. 

Six:.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions, but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  au- 
thorized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appro- 
priation, and  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other 
than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (16)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand, 
or  modify  laboratories  and  other  installa- 
tions at  any  location  (including  locations 
specified  in  subsection  1(b) ).  if  (1)  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
or  new  scientific  or  engineering  develop- 
ments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  action  until  the  enactment  of  the 
next  authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities.  The  funds  so 
made  available  may  be  expended  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  No 
portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for 
expenditure  or  expended  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days 
has  passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  (1)  the 
nature  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  per- 
taining thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
8u:tion. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other' 
provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  api»'opriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 


and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
amounts  for  personnel  and  related  costs  pur- 
suant to  section  1(c)  to  exceed  amounts  au- 
thorized for  such  costs. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  research  funds  whenever 
feasible,  and  that  the  Natinal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  should  explore 
ways  and  means  of  distributing  its  research 
and  development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  any  institution  of  higher  education 
to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such  insti- 
tution from  engaging  in  their  duties  of  pur- 
suing their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  institu- 
tion which  such  Individual  attends,  or  Is 
employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  institution  denies  an  individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  of  this  subsection,  then 
any  Institution  which  such  individual  sub- 
sequently attends  shall  deny  for  the 
remainder  of  the  two-year  period  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity or  hearing  to  an  Individual  attending, 
or  employed  by,  such  institution,  that  such 
individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a 
lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  institution 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  such  institution, 
then  such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  any  further  payment  to,  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  under 
any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the 
funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  aslstance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment  bears 
adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  be  construed 
as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  institute  and  carry  out  an  independ- 
ent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expressions  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1973". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  20,  1972,  the  House  passed  the 
fiscal  year  1973  NASA  authorization  bill 
(H.R.  14070)  which  would  authorize  $3,- 
428,950,000  for  our  Nation's  space  effort 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

Since  that  time  this  measure  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

On  May  11,  1972,  the  Senate,  after  due 
deliberation  in  committee,  lias  passed  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  $3,444,150,000, 
representing  an  increase  of  $15,200,000 
above  the  amount  previously  approved 
by  the  House. 

While  this  may  appear  to  be  an  out- 
and-out  increase  over  the  House  level, 
most  of  it  is  basically  due  to  an  admin- 
istrative adjustment  occasioned  by  a 
budget  amendment  submitted  by  the 
President  after  the  bill  was  voted  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics to  provide  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
increment  of  civil  service  salary  adjust- 
ments which  became  effective  in  Janu- 
ary 1972  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970.  The  President's 
amendment  would  add  $28,650,000  to  the 
budget  level  for  fiscal  year  1973.  While 
the  House  considered  that  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  these  purposes  was 
not  required  since  the  authorization  was 
contained  in  previous  general  legislation, 
the  Senate  chose  to  consider  that  new 
obligational  authority  was  required.  Con- 
sequently, this  difference  of  $28,650,000 
is  a  pure  technicality  since  both  Houses 
have  agreed  upon  personnel  strengths 
and  their  disposition. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  increases,  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill  differs 
from  the  House  version  in  the  research 
and  development  portion  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  follows: 

Physics  and  astronom>' — the  Senate 
authorized  $4  million  more  than  the 
House. 

Space  applications — the  Senate  au- 
thorized $8,500,000  more  than  the  House. 

Aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology— the  Senate  authorized  $24,450,- 
000  less  than  the  House. 

Technology  utilization — the  Senate 
authorized  $1,500,000  less  than  the 
House. 

The  result  of  the  Senate  action  is  that 
although  a  pure  administrative  upward 
adjustment  of  $28,650,000  has  been  made 
by  the  Senate  for  salary  increases,  the 
Senate  amendments  in  the  research  and 
development  program  have  resulted  in  a 
downward  adjustment  to  the  House- 
passed  version  of  $13,450,000.  Thus,  the 
net  increase  by  the  Senate  above  the 
House  amounts  to  $15,200,000. 

One  of  the  more  crucial  areas  of  dif- 
ference between  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  and  the  measure  as  taken 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  in  the 
area  of  aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology. 
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The  House  had  originally  added  $41 
million  to  a  program  for  expedited  air- 
craft noise  research  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  NASA  at  a  level  of  $9  million. 
The  increase  was  based  on  a  well-defined 
need  to  attack  more  rapidly  the  critical 
problem  of  jet  aircraft  noise.  Farther, 
the  House  had  approved  an  increase  of 
$7,450,000  for  more  resegirch  in  the  area 
of  aviation  safety. 

The  aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology program,  as  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  included  only  the  amount 
requested  in  the  original  NASA  proposed 
bill  for  aircraft  noise  reduction  and  avia- 
tion safety.  However,  subsequent  to  its 
markup,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  had 
further  examined  these  areas  and  con- 
cluded that  based  on  additional  informa- 
tion it  should  increase  the  aeronautical 
research  and  technology  program  by 
$24  million  over  its  initial  markup.  As  a 
result,  a  committee  amendment  was  of- 
fered and  passed  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  this  measure  on  May  11.  1972, 
which  v.ould  add  $24  million  to  the 
initial  NASA  request  for  this  research. 
The  amount  passed  by  the  Senate  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  compromise  between 
a  minimal  effort  proposed  by  NASA  and 
an  optimum  program  passed  by  the 
House. 

Of  the  additional  amoimt  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  $21  million  would  be  used  for 
expedited  research  on  a  project  related 
to  retrofit  modifications  for  jet  engines 
currently  in  service  in  commercial  avia- 
tion to  reduce  the  noise  generated  by 
many  current  civil  aircraft.  The  other  $3 
million  added  by  the  Senate  would  be 
used  to  increase  NASA  research  in  the 
area  of  aviation  safety  with  priority  at- 
tention to  be  given  to  development  of  air- 
craft collision  avoidance  systems  in  ad- 
dition to  further  work  in  turbulence  re- 
search. Additional  work  on  aircraft 
compatibility  with  the  new  FAA  micro- 
wave lanuing  system  as  approved  by  the 
House  would  be  deferred  under  the 
Senate-passed  version. 

In  the  other  areas  of  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
is  amenable  to  accepting  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, since  the  Senate  adjustments  pro- 
posed will  place  further  emphasis  on  the 
application  of  space  technology  to  the 
further  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  versions  of  this  bill  are  very  sim- 
ilar. Aside  from  statutory  salary  adjust- 
ments, the  differences  lie  purely  in  the 
degree  of  emphasis  to  be  accorded  vari- 
ous research  and  development  programs. 


General  Lavelle  was  a  four-star  Air 
Force  general  who  from  July  1971  until 
April  7  was  the  head  of  the  7th  Air  Force 
in  Vietnam,  responsible  for  all  our  Air 
Forces  activities  there.  On  April  7  of 
this  year,  just  1  week  after  the  Commu- 
nist offensive  in  Vietnam  was  launched, 
he  suddenly,  according  to  the  Pentagon, 
"retired  for  personal  and  health  rea- 
sons." 

Later  yesterday  afternoon  the  Air 
Force  put  out  a  new  story.  It  said  that 
while  General  Lavelle  had  retired  for 
personal  and  health  reasons,  he  had  been 
relieved  of  command  of  the  7th  Air 
Force  "because  of  irregularities  in  tlie 
conduct  of  his  command  responsibilities." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  Isist  a  tiny 
bit  of  the  truth  is  beginning  to  emerge. 
But.  only  a  tiny  bit.  "Irregularities  in  the 
conduct  of  his  command  responsibilities" 
is  a  gloriously  vague  phrase,  designed  to 
create  the  illusion  of  truth  while  con- 
cealing the  facts.  What  irregularities? 
What  conduct?  What  command  respon- 
sibilities? The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  facts,  not  a  tiny  little 
piece  of  them. 


3  GEN.  JOHN  D.  LAVELLE  A 
GOAT  OR  A  SCAPEGOAT? 

fMr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  on 
the  floor  I  said  that  the  Air  Force  had  not 
been  telling  the  truth  regarding  the  al- 
leged "retirement"  of  Gen.  John  D.  La- 
velle. Late  yesterday  afternoon  the  Air 
Force  admitted  it. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  GOV.  GEORGE 
WALLACE 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we 
have  witnessed  the  sad  spectacle  of  an 
outstanding  American,  speaking  his 
mind — seeking  the  highest  office  of 
the  land — senselessly  struck  down  by  a 
would-be  assassin. 

Yesterday's  attack  on  Gov.  George 
Wallace  makes  one  wonder  at  the  state 
of  our  political  life.  Have  we  come  to 
the  point  where,  as  some  would  suggest, 
we  encapsulate) candidates  for  office  in 
bulletproof  cages  to  protect  them  from 
a  sick  society — the  very  society  they  seek 
to  lead. 

Society  is  not  sick,  Mr.  Speaker.  Some 
in  our  society  are  sick,  but  the  outrage 
expressed  at  this  most  recent  attack 
reaffirms  the  fact  that  a  vast  majority 
of  Americans  deplore  this  kind  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  senseless  shooting  of  Governor 
Wallace,  tragic  as  it  is,  may  help  to 
bi-ing  America  to  its  senses  in  dealing 
with  crime  and  violence.  The  high  de- 
gree of  outrage  expressed  should  serve 
to  bolster  the  demands  of  law-abiding 
Americans  to  stop  the  wave  of  crime 
which  plagues  our  Nation.  This  is  the 
moment  for  a  crackdown  on  crime.  The 
President  should  open  a  dramatic  drive 
against  crime  in  America  through  every 
law  enforcement  agency  in  the  land  to 
cope  with  the  violence  which  shocks  the 
world  and  is  destroying  our  own  country. 

George  Wallace  has  been  saying  what 
the  average  American  has  felt  should 
be  said.  He  has  wanted  a  better  govern- 
ment and  a  bettor  America,  just  as  other 
Americans  do. 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  respect 
Governor  Wallace  grieve  with  him  and 
his  family  in  this  hour.  We  pray  his 
recovery  will  be  complete. 


LOUISIANA  POLL  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
PRESIDENT'S  ACTIONS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  House,  since  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  the  regulars  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  has  become  a  subject 
of  controversy,  and  since  the  President 
addressed  the  Nation  setting  forth  our 
response  to  this  invasion,  many  people 
have  expressed  their  concurrence  or 
disagi'eement  with  the  President's  re- 
sponse to  protect  our  military  troops. 

Many  polls  have  been  taken,  none  of 
wlaich,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been 
critical  of  the  President.  All  have  sup- 
ported him,  including  a  poll  from 
Princeton  which  said  74  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  Nation  supported  him. 

I  want  to  bring  to  Members'  attention 
a  poll  conducted  by  the  CBS  affiliate, 
channel  12  television  of  Shreveport,  just 
a  couple  of  nights  ago.  I  am  advised  that 
in  this  telephone  poll  they  received 
2.855  responses  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  they  supported  what 
the  President  had  done,  including  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor.  I  was  not 
surprised,  because  these  are  the  kind  of 
people  I  represent.  Of  the  2,855  who 
responded,  2,775  said  they  concurred 
with  the  President's  actions. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  represent  people 
like  that. 


ABUSE  OP  THE  PRINTED  RECORD 
OP  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  out  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  abuse  of  the  printed  record 
of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  this 
body.  I  refer  specifically  to  two  in- 
str.nces: 

On  May  2,  1972,  the  Congressional 
Record  contained  some  136  pages,  in- 
serted by  a  Member  of  this  body,  osten- 
sibly to  support  her  personal  point  of 
view.  She  is  entitled  to  her  beliefs,  but  I 
question  the  propriety  of  "foisting"  it  off 
on  the  U.S.  Congress  at  a  per-page  price 
conservatively  estimated  at  $150.  My 
limited  calculations  show  that  episode 
to  have  "nicked"  the  American  taxpay- 
ers for  more  than  $18,000. 1  ask.  To  what 
avail?  The  message  could  have  been 
printed  in  book  form,  leather  bound,  and 
hand  carried  to  each  Member  at  half 
the  price,  and  at  the  Member's  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  second  instance  was  in  the  May 
10,  1972,  Extensions  of  Remarks,  where- 
by another  Member  had  the  audacity 
to  include  30  pages  of  "secret"  working 
papers  that  the  other  body  had  refused 
to  admit  after  lengthy  executive  ses- 
sions. These  "papers"  contained  es- 
timates and  evaluations  that  were  the 
basis  of  executive  policy  decisions,  made 
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3  years  ago,  and  have  no  bearing  on  the 
situation  we  face  today.  They  have  ap- 
parently been  inserted  in  the  hope  of 
embarrassing  the  administration,  to  fur- 
ther divide  this  Nation,  or  solely  for  the 
sake  of  providing  "backyard  gossip." 


ABUSE  OP  THE  PRINTED  RECORD  OP 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  Now  to  continue 
my  remarks,  they  certainly  violate  the 
law  of  the  land — ^The  Official  Secrets  Act; 
and  raise  the  question  outside  of  the 
speech-and-debate  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  as  to  whether  we  are  a  gov- 
ernment by  law,  or  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  immature 
judgment  of  first- term  Members  of  this 
House,  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  rules 
and  regulations  imder  which  we  operate, 
rather  it  is  an  "orchestrated"  effort  to 
demean,  and  divide  this  body  under  the 
false  guise  of  patriotic  responsibility,  and 
"freedom  of  ig)eech,"  idus  "right  to 
know."  It  is  utterly  devoid  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one,  am  serving  no- 
tice— ^if  such  practices  continue,  unani- 
mous consent  win  be  granted  only  when 
details  of  the  Information  to  be  included 
has  been  properly  revealed.  Goodness 
knows  that  our  leadership  and  proper 
committees  should  have  acted  long  ago, 
and  before  the  fact. 

I  appreciate  the  genUeman  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  always  a  pleasiue  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Missouri  and  I 
want  to  join  in  and  commend  him  for  the 
remarks  he  has  just  made. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  fla- 
grantly increasing  abuse  of  the  Coitgris- 
siONAL  Record,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  stated,  with  respect  to  t^e 
volume  of  material  and  the  enormous 
costs  of  printing  the  insertions  in  the 
Record  by  a  few  Members.  These  costs 
are  paid,  of  course,  by  the  taxpayers. 

Until  about  1968,  Members  (A  the 
House,  when  offering  material  for  the 
Record  requiring  more  than  two  printed 
pages,  were  compelled  to  obtain  from  the 
Public  Printer  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and 
then  were  required,  when  obtaining 
unanimous  consent  for  insertion  of  the 
material,  to  state  the  additional  cost.  It 
appears  that  the  time  has  come  to  rein- 
stitute  the  old  practice  for  single  inser- 
tions of  material  by  om  individual  that 
cost  $18,000  to  $20,000  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. 

I  think  I  should  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  ,  is  aware  of 
the  situation  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  take  some  action  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 


TIME  POR  UNITY 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Horida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Gtov. 
George  C.  Wallace  was  a  cowardly  and 
senseless  act,  deplored  by  Americans  of 
all  political  persuasions,  races,  and 
colors. 

At  times  like  this,  of  great  shock,  it 
would  be  easy  to  fan  the  flames  of  emo- 
tionalism and  try  to  direct  blame  at  some 
philosophical  segment  of  our  society,  but 
it  is  better  today  that  we  attempt  to  ex- 
press a  prayer  that  this  inexcusable  at- 
tempt on  a  man's  life  will  bring  about  a 
realization  that  exploiting  our  differ- 
ences in  the  hopes  of  political  gain  does 
a  serious  disservice  to  our  country.  If 
there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  Amer- 
icans need  to  be  united,  it  is  now. 

There  are  forces  seeking  to  divide  us 
who  would  substitute  violence  for  the 
rule  of  law  as  part  of  the  ancient  tactic 
of  "divide  and  conquer."  They  would 
create  a  permissive  society  in  America  as 
they  loudly  proclaim  their  "rights"  while 
running  roughshod  over  the  rights  of 
others.  They  would  create  a  climate  In 
which  the  gun  replaces  the  ballot  box  in 
our  Nation. 

They  are  entitled  to  their  philosophy 
and  beliefs,  but  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  impose  them  upon  others  by 
force.  If  this  era  of  permissiveness  ever 
gets  a  firm  foothold  in  America,  it  will 
be  the  destruction  of  our  country  as  we 
know  it  today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  few  days  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  Capitol  Police 
to  increase  their  surveillance  and  aug- 
vaeni  the  guards  in  ttie  Capitcd  for  fear 
of  vandalism,  and  even  physical  attacks 
on  Members  of  the  Congress  by  the  crit- 
ics of  Government  policies.  This  intoler- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  number  of  individ- 
uals, augmented,  as  it  is,  by  radicals  such 
as  Abbie  Hoffman,  Rennie  Davis,  and 
other  professional  leftists,  should  give  all 
Americans  cause  for  concern.  At  this 
point,  we  should  emphasize  the  positive 
forces  in  our  political  system,  reempha- 
size  the  tolerance  that  critics  should  have 
with  those  of  exposing  points  of  view, 
and  we  should  all  join  in  condemning 
violence  from  whatever  the  source  or 
whatever  the  motivation. 


GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permissi(Xi  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
ttie  other  Members  of  the  House  in  de- 
ploring the  shocking  assault  on  Gov. 
George  Wallace  while  he  was  campaign- 
ing for  the  Democratic  Party  nomina- 
tion in  Maryland.  The  most  recent  medi- 
cal bulletins  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  Governor  Wallace  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial recovery  from  the  gunshot 
wounds,  and  I  know  all  Members  join 
me  in  h(H>ing  for  a  speedy  and  as  full  as 
possible  recovery. 

We  all  deplore  senseless  violence  such 
as  this  and  also  the  intolerance  and  pas- 
sion that  motivated  the  attack.  While  1 
do  not  expect  that  Governor  Wallace 
would  be  nominated  by  the  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  Party  Convention,  he  ob- 
viously represents  the  views  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Democrats  eis  evi- 
denced by  the  voting  support  he  has  re- 
ceived in  various  primaries.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  even  other  Democratic  candi- 
dates, who  iiave  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
critlciEe  and  ridicule  Govemor  Wallace's 
credentials  as  a  Democrat,  are  now.  at 
least,  emphasizing  his  right  to  sedc  the 
suiHMrt  of  voters  who  share  his  views. 


THE   SHOOTING   OF  GOV.   GEORGE 
C.  WALLACE 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permissicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shoot- 
ing of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  and  others 
is  another  American  tragedy  which  has 
become  all  too  familiar  in  our  Nation.  All 
responsible  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
political  philosophy,  must  deplore  such 
emotional  acts  of  violence  which  threaten 
dissent  of  all  kinds  in  this  country.  We 
pray  for  the  recovery  of  George  Wallace, 
and  let  us  also  pray  for  our  country. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Inll  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigla  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr. 'GROSS.  Mr.  SpeakM-,  1 3isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    MARINA    MUNOZ    DE   WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Mimoz  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN   MARIA   PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2394) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavides. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CONCEPCION  GARCIA 
BALAURO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concepcion  Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA 
DOS  REIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6504) 
for  the  relief  of  Margarida  Aldora  Cor- 
reia  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUPPOIiO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffolo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JERRY  L.  CHANCELLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7946) 
for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Chancellor. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Lariviere. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  341)  for 
the  relief  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maiuice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  BADALAMENTI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  513)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Badalamenti. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREDI  ROBERT  DREHJCH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2725) 
for  the  relief  of  Predi  Robert  DreUich. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LOUISA  DiLEONARDO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3698) 
for  the  relief  of  Louisa  DiLeonardo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows: 

HJl.  3698 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  lor 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Louisa  DiLeonardo  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  "Act." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  appproved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  Migrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


creased  duties  assessed  In  connection  with 
the  Importation  at  Houston,  Texas,  of  Items 
covered  by  consumption  entry  numbered 
106-C  dated  February  23,  1956,  which  was 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  an  error  In  appraise- 
ment of  such  Items.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  grlven  for  amounts  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasviry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Swiff-Train  Company  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  company  or  with- 
held tTom  Slims  otherwise  due  the  company, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vitiating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
gfuilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  ujKJn  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DENNIS  YIANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  65)  for  the 
relief  of  Dennis  Yiantos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWIFF-TRAIN     CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12179) 
for  the  relief  of  Swiff-Train  Co. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

ILB.  12179 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  the 
defense  of  res  Judicata,  or  the  dismissal  of 
a  prior  action.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Swlfl-Traln  Company  of 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas,  of  the  appraisement 
of  an  importation  of  certain  steel  bars 
through  the  port  of  Houston,  Texas,  under 
consumption  entry  ntunbered  lOft-C,  dated 
February  23,  1956.  The  action  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  filed  within  one  year  of  Its 
effective  date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  claxise  and 
Insert : 

"That  Swiff-Train  Company  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Texas,  is  hereby  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
$1,671.48    representing   that   portion    of   In- 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES    TO    FILE    REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  special  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7375,  SALARIES  OF  U.S. 
MAGISTRATES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  shall 
call  up  House  Resolution  969  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  969 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  7375) 
to  remove  the  statutory  celling  on  salaries 
payable  to  United  States  magistrates.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 


sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  969 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7375  regarding  the  salaries  of  U.S. 
magistrates. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7375  is  to  remove 
the  statutory  salary  ceiling  for  U.S.  mag- 
istrates and  make  their  ceiling  com- 
mensurate with  the  salaries  of  referees 
in  bankruptcy,  whose  statutory  ceiling 
is  $36,000. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Conference  would  ap- 
prove any  salary  increases.  There  is  no 
increase  provided  in  the  legislation. 

There  are  presently  88  full-time  mag- 
istrates whose  salaries  are  $22,500  per 
aimum  and  470  part-time  magistrates 
whose  salaries  range  from  $100  to 
$11,000. 

The  Conference  has  seen  iit  to  set  the 
referees'  salaries  at  $30,000,  $6,000  less 
than  the  ceiling,  and  it  is  assimied  that, 
when  it  meets  again  in  the  fall  of  this 
year,  it  will  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
full-time  magistrates  to  $32,000  and 
give  the  part-time  magistrates  approxi- 
mately a  10-percent  increase. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  UJ3. 
Courts  estimates  that  the  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  annually  will  be 
$1,280,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  legislation 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
H.R.  7375  is  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  sal- 
aries payable  to  U.S.  magistrates. 

At  present,  all  88  full-time  magistrates 
earn  $22,500,  which  is  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing. The  470  part-time  magistrates  earn 
annual  salaries  ranging  from  $100  up 
to  a  ceiling  of  $11,000. 

This  bill  ties  the  magistrates'  salary 
ceiling  to  the  salary  ceiling  for  bank- 
ruptcy referees,  which  is  presently 
$36,000.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  set  actual 
salary  levels  under  the  ceiling.  This  bill 
does  not  actually  raise  magistrates'  sala- 
ries, since  any  increase  would  first  be  set 
by  the  Judicial  Conference,  and  then 
Congress  would  have  to  appropriate  the 
funds. 

However,  the  Judicial  Conference  has 
indicated  that  if  this  biU  is  passed  it 
will  authorize  a  salary  of  $32,000  for  a 
full-time  magistrate,  with  a  part-time 
magistrate  salary  limited  to  60  percent 
of  a  full-time  magistrate's  salary.  These 
salary  levels  are  comparable  to  those 
presCTitly  paid  to  bankruptcy  referees. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at 
$1,280,000  per  year. 

The  committee  report  contains  de- 
partmental letters  from  the  Administra- 
tion Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  Civil 
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Service  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  all  commenting  favorably  on 
the  bill. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  committee  reported  the  bill  by 
a  voice  vote. 

Chairman  Celler  has  requested  a  1- 
hour,  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distingiiished  gentleman  from 
Dlinois  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  this  bill  will  raise  the  present 
$22,500  statutory  ceiling  on  salaries  of 
full-time  magistrates  to  $36,000.  This, 
believe  it  or  not,  is  a  60-percent  Increase. 
It  would  also  make  this  ceiling  the  equiv- 
alent of  90  percent  of  a  Federal  district 
judge's  salary. 

If  we  raise  it  to  $36,000,  the  celling  will 
be  only  $4,000  less  than  the  present  dis- 
trict Judge's  salary. 

A  nimiber  of  us  on  the  committee  voted 
against  this  bill  because  we  felt  It  was 
way  out  of  line  to  authorize  magistrates 
who  are  assistants  to  and  charged  with 
much  less  authority  and  responsibility 
than  the  district  judges  to  be  paid  almost 
as  much  salary  as  the  district  judges. 

Remember  also  the  district  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  whereas  these  magistrates  are 
creatures  of  the  district  judges  them- 
selves. Each  judge  appoints  a  magistrate 
In  his  court  If  he  wishes.  There  is  no  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  or  any- 
one else  involved. 

Now  this  office  of  magistrate  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  one.  It  was  not  created  until 
October  17,  1968,  when  the  U.S.  Magis- 
trate Act  was  signed  by  the  President. 

Section  636  of  the  act  relating  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  powers  made  It  clear 
that  the  magistrates  were  indeed  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  district  judges  who 
appoint  them.  They  were  to  try  only 
minor  offenses  and  they  could  try  even 
minor  offenses  only  If  the  defendant  did 
not  insist  on  a  trial  by  the  judge  himself. 

They  were  to  assist  the  judge  In  the 
conduct  of  pretrial  and  discovery  pro- 
ceedings, make  preliminary  review  of 
applications  for  posttrlal  relief,  submit 
reports  and  reconmiendations  to  the  dis- 
trict judges,  and  so  forth. 

The  salary  ceiling  Imposed  by  the  act 
and  clearly  intended  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  considered  by  the  Congress  In 
1968  was  that  these  magistrates  were  to 
receive  no  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
district  judge's  salary.  The  salary  was 
precisely  that  at  that  time — $22,500, 
which  was  fixed  then  as  the  ceiling.  Is  75 
percent  of  $30,000,  which  was  what  the 
Federal  judges  were  getting  in  1968. 

This  was  considered  very  adequate  for 
this  new  position  which,  when  compared 
with  that  of  a  district  judge,  is  a  very 
subordinate  and  in  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution— "SOI  inferior  one" — referring 
to  the  constitutional  designation  of  "in- 
ferior courts." 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  was  signed 
by  me  and  six  other  members  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yesterday 
and  which  was  sent  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  in  which  we  express  our  strong 
view  that  this  same  75-percent  ceiling 
should  be  adhered  to,  and  our  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

This  would  give  the  magistrates  a  ceil- 
ing of  $30,000.  I  think  it  Is  a  reasonable 
and  substantial  Increase  in  the  ceiling  of 
33  V4  percent  above  their  present  sal- 
ary— an  increase  of  $7,500  a  year  from 
the  present  $$22,500  to  $30,000. 

Now  the  committee  bill  would  not  only 
derange  the  relationship  between  the 
salaries  of  the  magistrates  and  the  Fed- 
eral district  judges,  it  would  sdso  place 
the  magistrate  ceiling  far  above  the  sal- 
ary being  paid  to  the  highest  appellate 
judges  in  most  States.  The  judges  of 
these  courts  of  last  resort  in  our  States 
have  a  much  heavier  responsibility  and 
caseload  and  justifiably  have  a  much 
greater  standing  in  our  society  than  do 
the  Federal  magistrates  who  occupy  this 
relative  new  and  still  untried  office. 

Yet.  very  few  of  the  higher  State  court 
judges  are  being  paid  more  than  the 
$30,000  a  year,  which  our  proposed 
amendment  will  permit. 

I  have  here  a  table  taken  from  the 
1970-1971  issue  of  The  Book  of  States 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
and  it  shows  that  only  five  States  out  of 
50  in  these  United  States  pay  their  high- 
est judges  as  much  as  the  $36,000  celling 
for  magistrates  in  the  committee  bill;  yet 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  high  court  judges 
and  that  of  these  Federal  magistrates. 
Those  five  States  are  California,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. They  are  the  only  ones  that 
pay  as  much  as  $36,000  to  any  State 
judge. 

According  to  this  table,  U.S.  magis- 
trates at  their  present  salary  of  $22,500 
are  already  receiving  as  much  or  more 
than  the  highest  judges  in  15  of  our 
States.  So  I  think  it  is  evident  that  to 
raise  the  celling  on  magistrates  60  per- 
cent in  one  fell  swoop,  as  the  committee 
bill  would  do — $22,500  to  $36,000 — 
would  place  a  great  and  unfair  pressure 
on  State  governments  and  provoke  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  State 
judiciaries  by  throwing  judicial  com- 
parability very  badly  out  of  baltince. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  a  bipartisan  group  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  opposed  to  the 
committee  bill  in  its  present  form,  and 
we  will  at  the  appropriate  time  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  ceiling  to  75  percent  of  a  district 
judge's  salary. 

I  will  reserve  the  balance  of  my  re- 
marks until  general  debate  and  at  the 
time  the  amendment  is  offered. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  advises  the 
House  that  the  Speaker,  the  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the 
House,  through  the  Clerk,  have  received 
summons  and  complaints  In  an  action 
against  the  House  filed  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana. 

The  Chair  will  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  copies  of  the  letter  to  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  and  the  UjS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  requesting  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  in  defense  of  this  suit. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Clerk,  both  addressed 
to  the  Speaker,  will  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  this  statement  by  the 
Chair. 

May  16,  1972. 
Hon.  RicHABD  G.  Kleindienst, 
Acting  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Kleindienst:  On  May  IS,  1972, 
I  received  by  certified  mall  a  Summons  and 
complaint  in  Civil  Action  No.  72-1126  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana.  A  copy  of  the  Sum- 
mons and  complaint  is  enclosed  herewith. 
Representative  William  M.  Colmer,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
have  also  received  Svunmons  and  complaint 
in  the  action. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  2 
UJ3.C.  118.  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  Sum- 
mons and  complaint  in  this  action  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  requesting  that  he  take  appro- 
priate action  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Acting  Attorney  General.  I  am 
also  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  for- 
warded this  date  to  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
Sincerely, 

Cabl  Albest, 
Speaker  of  the  House 
,  of  Representatives. 

Mat  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse, 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Lou- 
isiana, New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Oallinohoitse:  I  am  sending  you 
a  copy  of  a  Summons  and  complaint  in  Civil 
Action  No.  72-1126  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Lou- 
isiana, against  me  in  my  ofiBcial  capacity  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
ceived by  certified  mail  on  May  16,  1072. 

Representative  William  M.  Colmer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, have  also  received  by  certified  mail 
copies  of  the  Summons  and  complaint. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  2 
U.S.C.  118,  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
take  appropriate  action,  as  deemed  necessary, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Acting  Attorney  General,  in  defense  of  this 
suit  against  the  Speaker,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the  letter  that  I  forwarded  this  date  to  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  16,  1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  May  15,  1972,  I  was 
served  with  a  Summons  and  Complaint  in 
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civil  Action  No.  72-1126,  Section  H,  In  the 
United  States  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana. 

It  is  my  purpose  by  this  letter  to  inlcwm 
you  that  it  is  my  desire  to  be  covered  In  the 
same  arrangements  for  defense  as  provided 
for  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Sununons  and  Complaint  in  question 
are  herewith  attached  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  presented  for  such  action  as  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  might  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

William  M.  Colmer, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Rules, 

U.S.  Congress. 

U.S.  HoosE  OP  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  15, 1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  received  on  this  date  from 
the  U.S.  Marshal  by  certified  mall  (050976) 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  of  the  Summons  in  a  Civil  Action  to- 
gether with  an  unattested  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint filed  by  Jules  W.  HlUery,  (Class  Action) 
v.  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
William  M.  Colmer,  The  Chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Civil  Action  Pile  No. 
72-1126,  Section  H,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana. 

The  summons  requires  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  answer  the  complaint  with- 
in twenty  days  after  service. 

The  summons  and  complaint  in  question 
are  herewith  attached,  and  the  matter  is 
presented  for  such  action  as  the  Hoiise  in  its 
wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


SALARIES  OF  U.S.  MAGISTRATES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7375) 
to  remove  the  statutory  celling  on  sal- 
aries payable  to  U.S.  magistrates. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7375,  with 
Mr.  FuQUA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  i-ule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  utilize. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  is  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  a  congressional  over- 
sight, first,  by  tying  the  ceiling  on  a  sal- 
ary of  a  U.S.  magistrate  to  the  celling  on 
a  salary  of  a  referee  in  bankruptcy  and, 
second,  by  providing  a  mechanism  for 
necessary  salary  increases  to  be  approved 
by  the  Judicial  Conference.  The  bill  does 
not  in  itself  increase  magistrates'  sal- 
aries. Any  Increase  would  be  dependent 
on  subsequent  action  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
appropriation  process  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  present  there  are  88 
full-time  magistrates  who  earn  $22,500 
per  annum  and  470  part-time  magis- 
trates whose  salaries  range  from  $100  to 
$11,000.  The  Judicial  Conference  ap- 
proves salaries  for  each  part-time  magis- 
trate on  the  basis  of  the  number  and 
nature  of  matters  handled  by  that  mag- 
istrate. Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
part-time  magistrates  earn  $3,000  or  less 
and  only  36  earn  the  maximum  of  $11,- 
000  per  annum. 

It  is  contemplated  that  if  the  proposed 
legislation  is  passed,  the  salary  of  the 
88  full-time  magistrates  would  be  in- 
creased from  $22,500  to  $32,000  per  an- 
num, the  36  part-time  magistrates  pres- 
ently earning  $11,000  would  earn  $18,000 
per  year,  and  the  434  other  part-time 
magistrates  would  receive  a  salary  in- 
crease of  approximately  10  percent. 

When  the  90th  Congress  first  estab- 
lished the  magistrate  program — Public 
Law  90-578 — it  was  intended  that  the 
salary  of  a  magistrate  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  bankruptcy  referee. 
Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act,  but  prior  to  the  actual 
appointments  of  U.S.  magistrates,  the 
salaries  of  referees  in  bankruptcy  were 
brought  under  the  coverage  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  the  report  of  which 
was  the  basis  for  raising  the  ceiling  for 
a  referee's  salary  from  $22,500  to  $36,000 
per  year. 

In  carrying  out  its  functions  of  estab- 
lishing various  salaries,  the  Judicial 
Conference  has  set  the  salary  of  a  referee 
in  bankruptcy  at  $30,000,  or  $6,000  less 
than  the  ceiling.  This  amount  was  re- 
cently increased  by  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  which  gave 
a  5.5-percent  Increase  to  msuiy  employ- 
ees of  the  Judiciary,  but  has  not  yet  been 
put  into  effect  for  referees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  magistrates 
were  not  yet  in  office  at  the  time  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries  was  established, 
magistrates'  salaries  were  not  covered. 
Thus,  the  congressionally  intended  par- 
ity was  lost,  since  imder  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1968,  the  salary  of  a  full-time 
magistrate  was  limited  to  $22,500  and 
the  salary  of  a  part-time  magistrate  was 
limited  to  $11,000. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  also  been 
given  responsibility  and  authority  to  re- 
view salaries  of  court  employees  other 
than  bankruptcy  referees.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  extend  existing  author- 
ity (28  U.S.C.  633,  753,  and  604(5))   to 


include  the  compensation  of  magistrates. 
Congress  has  not  abdicated  its  respcmsi- 
billty  to  control  salaries  of  court  em- 
ployees, however,  since  it  reviews  the 
salaries  established  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference as  part  of  the  yearly  appropria- 
tion process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  sound  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  having  a  competent 
system  of  magistrates  to  assist  judges. 
According  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  a  district  judge  in  office, 
together  with  a  staff  consisting  of  a  law 
derk,  secretary,  court  reporter,  court 
crier,  and  courtroom  deputy  clerk.  Is  in 
excess  of  $126,000  per  year.  Even  if  the 
proposed  salary  increase  is  considered, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  full-time  mag- 
istrate in  office,  together  with  a  staff  of  a 
secretary  and  clerical  assistant,  is  ap- 
proximately $60,000  per  year.  Both  fig- 
ures take  into  consideration  personnel 
benefits,  library  equipment,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Raising  the  salary  of 
a  full-time  magistrate  to  that  of  a  full- 
time  referee  in  bankruptcy  would  still 
leave  that  cost  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quately paid  magistrate  at  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  district 
judgeship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  information  furnished 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  U.S.  Courts  shows 
that  magistrates  have  been  able  to  as- 
sume a  large  number  of  duties  which 
formerly  consumed  a  significant  portion 
of  a  judge's  time.  These  duties  include 
activities  relating  to  petty  offenses,  bail, 
warrants,  removal  hearings,  prisoner  pe- 
titions, and  pretrial  conferences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Information  emerging 
from  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  during  the  first  6  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  tends  to  show  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  new  system  Is  being  managed. 
Salary  costs  per  item  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  magistrates  during  this 
period  average  $12.94  per  item.  According 
to  reports  filed  by  483  magistrates,  in- 
cluding 80  full-time  magistrates,  108,427 
matters  were  disposed  of  in  the  6-month 
period.  These  items  of  business  ranged 
from  the  Issuance  of  search  and  arrest 
warrants,  bail  hearings,  and  trials  of 
minor  criminal  offenses  to  the  review  of 
motions  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  the 
screening  of  prisoner  petitions,  the  con- 
duct of  pretrial  conferences  in  all  types 
of  cases,  special  master  reports,  and  post- 
indictment  arraignments  in  criminal 
cases. 

The  issuance  of  arrest  warrants  and 
the  setting  of  bail  in  criminal  cases  are 
items  of  business  which  art  considered 
routine  for  experienced  ms^istrates  and 
do  not  require  lengthy  proceedings.  On 
the  other  hand  the  conduct  of  pretrial 
conferences,  the  screening  of  prisoner 
cases,  and  the  preparation  of  reports 
following  hearings  are  time-consuming 
tasks.  Overall  the  compensation  paid  to 
magistrates  have  ben  fixed  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States 
within  statutory  guidelines  and  are  most 
reasonable. 

At  committee  hearings  it  was  shown 
that  believing  they  would  be  compen- 
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sated  at  the  same  level  as  a  bankruptcy 
referee,  a  number  of  individuals  suffered 
by  salary  reductions  from  previous  jobs 
in  order  to  serve  as  magistrates.  That 
this  salary  equivalency  has  not  been  ac- 
complished, has  caiued  serious  morale 
problems  among  magistrates. 

Aside  from  the  expectations  of  in- 
dividual magistrates,  it  is  clear  that 
magistrates'  salaries  are  not  at  a  level 
which  Is  either  commensurate  with  their 
responsibilities  or  comparable  to  that  of 
other  attorneys  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  For  example,  the  most 
common  salary  grade  for  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer in  the  executive  branch  is  GS- 
16— $29,678  to  $36,000:  and  U.S.  attor- 
neys earn  from  $28,000  to  $38,000  per 
year  depending  on  the  size  of  their  judi- 
cial district.  Although  a  magistrate  is 
often  called  upon  to  review  a  finding  of 
one  of  these  hearing  examiners  or  to  de- 
cide an  issue  argued  by  a  U.S.  attorney, 
he  is  presently  by  statute  limited  to  a 
considerably  lower  salary  than  either  of 
these  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  approaching  a 
critical  time  in  the  development  of  the 
magistrate  system  and  our  court  system 
as  a  whole.  Tying  the  salaries  of  magis- 
trates to  the  salaries  of  bankruptcy  ref- 
erees is  essential  not  only  to  achieve  a 
congressionally  intended  result  and  for 
the  sake  of  fairness,  but  for  the  sake  of 
our  court  system  itself.  I  urge  that  H.R. 
7375  as  amended  be  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  had  a 
part  in  the  drafting  of  the  ''Dear  Col- 
league" letter,  and  I  want  to  assure  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
that  there  was  certainly  no  intent  on  my 
part  or  that  of  the  other  six  signers  of 
the  letter  to  state  that  the  salary  itself 
was  being  increased  by  this  action.  We 
intended  to,  and  I  believe  we  did  make  it 
clear  in  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that 
this  was  an  increase  in  the  statutory 
ceiling. 

I  have  looked  at  the  letter.  I  have  it 
in  my  hand.  I  see  that  in  at  least  two 
places  we  say  that  this  would  raise  the 
ceiling.  We  did  not  say  that  the  mere  act 
we  would  have  today  would  raise  the 
salary. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  I  have 
misread  the  gentleman's  letter  I  apolo- 
gize. Now  that  I  review  it,  I  do  not  see 
what  I  thought  I  saw  in  it.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  accept  my  apology  with 
regard  to  that. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  magistrate  system  is  In 
real  jeopardy.  When  the  magistrates 
were  appointed,  they  were  led  to  under- 
stand that  they  would  have  the  same 
ceiling  as  referees.  There  is  a  problem  of 
morale.  That  was  reflected  in  our  hear- 
ings and  in  the  period  since  we  have  had 
the  bill  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 


jielding,  and  I  appreciate  his  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  thus  far. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  seriously  in 
doubt  about  is  where  the  intent  did  lie 
as  to  making  these  salaries  comparable. 

I  was  not  a  recipient  of  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter.  At  least,  it  has  not  gotten 
to  my  file  yet,  so  I  am  not  in  on  that  part 
of  the  debate. 

But  I  am  a  recipient  of  a  National 
Council  of  Magistrates  letter  dated  May 
11,  despairing  over  the  great  disparity 
and  claiming  that  there  was  a  promise  by 
the  Judicial  Conference,  and  that  sub- 
sequently, in  semiannual  meetings,  they 
reaffirmed  the  promise  of  parity  of  salary 
with  magistrates. 

I  have  reviewed  the  old  legislation,  on 
which  I  had  copious  and  personal  notes, 
including  the  committee  report,  when  it 
was  considered  September  18,  1968;  and 
I  am  advised  by  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee stafif  that  it  was  passed  into  law 
and  became  an  act  of  the  land  in  sub- 
stantially that  form. 

To  save  the  life  of  me,  from  the  debate 
at  that  time  and  the  personal  notes,  and 
in  the  committee  report,  nowhere  do  I 
find  any  place  that  at  any  time  it  was 
implied  that  there  would  be  comparabil- 
ity between  this  new  creation  and  the 
other,  other  than  in  relation  to  the  Com- 
missioner, who  was  paid  much  less  than 
the  magistrates  now  are. 

Where  was  this  implied  contract  of 
comparability  with  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy? When  did  it  flrst  raise  its  head? 
Or  is  it  simply  an  apparition  of  this  loose 
organization  of  the  new  magistrates 
themselves? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  a  notation  which 
is  in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  dated 
April  28,  1966.  It  states  as  follows: 

The  bin  sets  a  maximum  salary  of  $22,500 
for  a  ftill-time  magistrate,  but  this  figured, 
which  Is  three-fourths  the  salary  of  a  dis- 
trict Judge,  is  the  maximum  in  effect  for  a 
full-time  referee  In  bankruptcy.  We  feel 
that  the  Importance  of  the  magistrate's 
duties  In  the  Federal  criminal  process  justi- 
fies compensation  at  least  as  great  as  that 
of  a  fuU-time  referee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  first  of  all  I 
appreciate  that  help;  but,  second,  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  point  at  hand. 

If  we  erred  once  by  putting  one  grcup 
under  this  abominable  Commission  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  repeat  the  same 
Frankenstein-like  error  in  the  blessed 
name  of  comparability. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  a  ceiling 
of  $22,000  or  whatever  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  too  low,  and  they  certainly 
should  have  cost-of-living  increases.  I, 
for  one,  have  not  heard  from  any  of  my 
magistrates  that  they  are  luihappy  with 
their  service. 

I  do  notice  that  over  and  above  what 
was  promised  in  the  report  of  September 
18,  1968,  and  contrary  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary   yesterday,   we   have 


many  more  permanent  magistrates  and 
many  more  part-time  magistrates  than 
was  planned  at  that  time. 

So  I  would  make  a  plea  that  we  not 
commit  another  error  but  that  we  simply 
remove  the  ceiling  and  allow  the  neces- 
sary increases  under  the  control  of  the 
Congress  where  all  pay  raises  should  be 
controlled,  and  preferably  with  the  rec- 
ommendation not  only  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  its  subcommit- 
tees but  those  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  made  the  same  search  for  precedents, 
and  I  do  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Keating)  for  pointing  out  to  the 
committee  where  it  originated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  10  or  15  seconds? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  was  some  com- 
ment made  about  hearing  from  judges 
or  magistrates.  During  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation  Judge  David  Porter  of 
the  southern  district  of  Ohio  wrote  to 
me  and  said: 

We  are  having  good  success  with  our  mag- 
istrate set-up  and  are  fortunate  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  Perleman,  who  Is  a  magistrate 
in  that  area.  He  has  a  good  head,  and  we 
are  already  feeling  the  benefit  of  his  good 
services.  The  professional  demands  on  our 
magistrate  will  be  as  much  or  greater  than 
those  on  the  referees. 

Judge  Timothy  Hogan  of  the  southern 
district  wrote  to  me  and  said: 

Here  In  Cincinnati  as  a  practical  matter  a 
magistrate  Is  a  third  district  judge,  and  I  am 
sure  this  Is  true  In  a  great  many  places. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  offer  those 
comments  at  this  time  in  view  of  what 
preceded  this. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

At  the  hearings  we  had  no  opposition 
to  the  bill.  We  have  not  received  one 
letter  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  judi- 
ciary is  in  unanimous  approval,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  there 
is  a  problem  of  morale  with  the  magis- 
trate system,  a  system  that  was  set  up 
by  the  Congi-ess  2  years  ago  and  which 
we  feel  is  very  important  to  the  proper 
operation  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

These  are  a  fine  group  of  men,  and 
they  are  dedicated  public  officials.  We 
have  had  no  resignations,  although  I 
could  suggest  that  there  might  be  some 
in  the  future  in  the  event  that  this  in- 
equity is  not  rectified,  because  the 
magistrates  preside  at  judicial  hearings 
where  often  the  hearing  officers  them- 
selves get  more  pay  than  the  magistrates. 
Most  hearing  officers  are  commonly  GS- 
16's  and  the  GS-16  pay  scale  is  from 
$29,678  to  $36,000.  I  point  out  to  the 
committee  that  the  U.S.  attorneys  pay 
scale  runs  from  $28,000  to  $38,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  bill  is  fair. 
It  is  supported  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  Inderal  judiciary  system,  and 
I  urge  the  approval  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
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enactment  of  H.R.  7375  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  because 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  bill's 
premise  that  the  position  of  U.S.  magis- 
trate should  be  considered  fully  as  vital 
and  signiflcant  a  component  of  our  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  as  the  referee  in 
bankruptcy,  and  should  be  compensated 
accordingly. 

I  make  this  judgment  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  on  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  both  on  this  bill  and 
on  the  creation  of  the  magistrate  system 
itself  in  1968.  My  view  that  the  two  posi- 
tions are  equivalent  is  shared  not  only  by 
the  subcommittee,  but  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and,  I 
am  convinced,  it  was  the  view  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  in  enacting  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  4  years  ago. 

A  thorough  congressional  examination 
of  the  functioning  of  the  old  U.S.  com- 
missioner system  began  in  the  other  body 
in  December  1965.  This  investigation  re- 
vealed serious  shortcomings  in  the  com- 
missioner system  and  spotlighted  the 
need  for  upgrading  both  the  standards 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
judicial  officers  serving  below  the  district 
judge  level. 

The  cxilmination  of  this  reform  effort 
was  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  in  1968.  As  stated  in  House 
Report  No.  1629,  the  principal  purposes 
of  the  act  were  to  "increase  the  overall 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  judiciary,"  to 
provide  "a  higher  standard  of  justice  at 
the  point  where  many  individuals  first 
come  into  contact  with  the  courts,"  and 
"to  cull  from  the  ever-growing  workload 
of  the  U.S.  district  court  matters  that  are 
more  desirably  performed  by  the  lower 
tier  of  judicial  officers." 

In  keeping  with  those  purposes,  it  was 
provided  that  magistrates  would  serve 
for  definite  terms  of  8  years  for  full-time 
magistrates  and  4  years  for  part-time 
magistrates;  that  they  would  be  paid 
regular  salaries,  rather  than  be  com- 
pensated on  a  fee  basis;  that  they  would 
receive  periodic  training,  both  introduc- 
tory and  follow-up,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Feder^  Judicial  Center;  and  that 
they  would  have  to  be  attorneys,  except 
in  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Federal  magistrates  can  be  assigned  a 
number  of  duties  which  the  former  US. 
conunissioners  could  not  perform,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  trial  and 
sentencing  of  persons  accused  of  minor 
offenses  punishable  by  as  much  as  1  year 
in  jail  or  a  fine  of  $1,000,  provided  the 
defendant  agrees  to  be  tried  by  a  magis- 
trate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  sentenc- 
ing a  man  to  12  months  in  jail  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  Deciding  whether  to  is- 
sue a  se£u-ch  warrant,  or  an  arrest  war- 
rant, is  an  important  matter.  Setting  the 
conditions  of  pretrial  release  is  an  im- 
portsuit  matter.  These  are  judicial  deci- 
sions which  can  be  of  critical  importance 
to  the  individual  or  the  goverrunent  in  a 
particular  case.  The  Federal  Magistrates 
Act  was  designed  to  assure  that  the  men 
and  women  who  make  such  decisions  are 
people  of  soimd  judgment  and  discretion 
who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 


Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  clearest  evidence  that  Congress  in 
1968  intended  to  create  a  new  class  of 
Federal  judicial  officers  of  equal  rank  to 
the  referees  in  bankruptcy  can  be  found 
in  the  salary  ceilings  prescribed  at  that 
time:  $22,500  per  year  for  full-time  mag- 
istrates, and  $11,000  per  year  for  part- 
time  magistrates.  During  the  entire  time 
that  Coivgress  was  studying  reform  of  the 
conunissioner  system,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act,  these  figures  were  the 
actual  ceilings  on  salaries  payable  to  full- 
time  and  part-time  referees-in-bank- 
ruptcy.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  mere 
coincidence  that  they  were  chosen  to 
serve  also  as  the  ceilings  on  magistrates' 
salaries. 

The  present  wide  discrepancy  between 
referees'  and  magistrates'  salaries  did  not 
result  from  a  conscious  decision  by  Con- 
gress to  "demote"  the  magistrates,  but 
from  a  simple  legislative  oversight  which 
we  have  been  slow  to  correct. 

In  December  1967,  after  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  magistrate  system  had 
passed  the  other  body  but  had  not  yet 
passed  the  House,  the  act  creating  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  salaries  was  approved.  The 
referees  in  bankruptcy  were  among  the 
classes  of  judicial  officers  whose  salaries 
were  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
and  adjusted  by  the  President  without 
further  congressional  action.  Naturally, 
the  yet-to-be-created  post  of  Federal 
magistrate  was  not  so  listed.  In  January 
1969,  the  ceilings  on  salaries  of  full- 
time  and  part-time  referees  were  raised 
to  their  present  levels  of  $36,000  and 
$18,000  per  year,  respectively. 

Since  that  time,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  which  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  Federal  district  and  cir- 
cuit judges  and  is  chaired  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  voiced  its  support  for  leg- 
islation to  bring  back  into  line  the  sal- 
aries of  referees  and  magistrates.  The 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  October  1971,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  at  page  66  the  statement: 

The  Conference  reaflSrmed  Its  prior  posi- 
tion that  the  salaries  of  full-time  magistrates 
and  full-time  referees-ln-bankruptcy  should 
be  on  a  parity. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the 
equivalency  of  referees  and  magistrates 
within  the  Federal  judicial  framework, 
this  continuing  assessment  by  the  judges 
who  oversee  the  work  of  both  classes  of 
officers  should  dispel  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  clarify  what  the  effects  of  enacting 
H.R.  7375  will  be.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  legal  limit  on  full-time  referees'  sal- 
aries is  $36,000,  it  is  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence which  must  fix  the  actual  salary  of 
each  referee.  The  same  is  true  as  to  mag- 
istrates. Since  1969,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  consistency  imposed  an  ac- 
tual ceiling  on  full-time  referees'  salaries 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
ceiling  authorized  by  the  Salary  Com- 
mission. 

At  its  October  1971,  meeting,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  approved  a  new  ceil- 
ing of  $32,000  for  full-time  referees,  and 


also  voted  to  apply  the  same  ceiling  to 
full-time  magistrates,  if  Congress  passes 
legislation  like  H.R.  7375  raising  the  legal 
limit  on  such  salaries. 

With  respect  to  full-time  magistrates, 
therefore,  we  are  actually  talking  about  a 
raise  from  $22,500  per  year  to  $32,000 — 
not  $36,000 — in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  do  not  contend  that  such  a  hike  in 
pay  is  negligible;  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
substantial.  But  we  must  take  such  a 
step  in  order  to  effectuate  the  sound  pol- 
icy of  parity  between  referees  and  magis- 
trates embodied  in  the  original  Federal 
Magistrates  Act  and  from  which  there  is 
no  good  cause  to  retreat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  often  said  that  in 
the  marketplace,  "you  get  what  you  pay 
for  and  you  pay  for  what  you  get."  This 
is  as  true  for  legal  talent  as  for  any  other 
valuable  commodity.  We  caimot.  consist- 
ently with  the  piuT)oses  of  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act,  continue  to  allow  the 
economic  attractiveness  of  the  position 
of  U.S.  magistrate  to  diminish,  either  in 
absolute  or  relative  terms.  The  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  U.S. 
Courts  testified  at  the  hearings  which 
were  held  on  this  bill  that  judges  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  had  already  en- 
countered some  difficulty  in  filling  full- 
time  magistrate  positions  because  the 
salary  offered  has  become  less  competi- 
tive in  the  4  years  since  the  present 
ceiling  was  first  imposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  be  insensitive  to  the 
predicament  of  those  magistrates  who 
agreed  to  assume  their  positions  upon 
well-founded  assurance  by  their  district 
judges  that  magistrates'  salaries  would 
probably  shortly  be  brought  back  into 
line  with  those  of  referees  by  Congress. 

I  do  not  lightly  ask  the  House  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  7375,  for  I  did  not  readily 
come  to  support  it  myself.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  any  effort  which 
this  body  may  make  toward  improving 
the  soundness  and  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem will  be  severely  undercut  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  HUNGATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  that  H.R.  7375,  as 
amended,  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

When  the  90th  Congress  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  90-578  and  established  the  magis- 
trate system,  it  was  our  intent  that  a 
magistrate  and  a  bankruptcy  referee  be 
equally  compensated.  Because  magis- 
trates were  not  in  office  at  the  time  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries  was  established, 
magistrates'  salaries  were  not  subject  to 
the  Commission's  recommendations 
which  raised  the  ceiling  on  bankruptcy 
referees'  salaries  to  $36,000  a  year.  As  a 
result,  full-time  bankruptcy  referees 
presently  receive  almost  $10,000  a  year 
more  than  full-time  magistrates. 

Aside  from  congressional  intent,  the 
present  statutory  ceiling  creates  an  ab- 
surd situation  by  prohibiting  a  magistrate 
from  receiving  compensation  which  is 
commensurate  with  his  responsibilities  or 
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comparable  to  that  of  other  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
For  example,  the  most  common  salary 
grade  for  a  hearing  examiner  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  GS-$29,678  to  $36,- 
000 ;  and  U.S.  attorneys  earn  from  $28,000 
to  $38,000  per  year  depending  on  the  size 
of  their  judicial  district.  Although  a 
magistrate  is  often  called  upon  to  review 
finding  of  one  of  these  hearing  exam- 
iners or  to  decide  an  issue  argued  by  a 
U.S.  attorney,  he  is  limited  by  statute 
today  to  a  considerably  lower  salary  than 
either  of  these  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  passing  the  original 
Magistrate  Act  we  sought  to  assist  our 
Federal  Judges  by  establishing  a  new 
level  of  judicial  ofBcers  who  could  assume 
many  of  a  Judge's  more  routine  fimc- 
tions  and  thereby  free  Federal  Judges 
for  more  complex  matters.  Members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  believe  that 
magistrates  are  performing  admirably. 
Their  duties  include  issuing  warrants, 
conducting  pretrial  craiferences  and 
hearing  minor  criminal  cases.  They  are 
diligently  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities we  have  assigned,  but  we  are  not 
compensating  them  fairly  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7375  will  remedy 
the  present  sad  state  of  affairs.  Its  pas- 
sage was  contemplated  by  Congress  In 
the  original  Magistrate  Act.  Its  passage 
is  xirged  by  numerous  Federal  judges  and 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chairman,  its  passage  is  de- 
manded by  our  system  of  justice. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  at  this  time  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HR.  7375,  a  biU  to  impose 
the  same  statutory  ceilings  on  salaries  of 
U.S.  magistrates  as  are  imposed  on  sala- 
ries of  referees  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  90th  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Federal  Magistrates 
Act  of  1968,  it  made  an  important  Im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  Jxis- 
tice  in  U.S.  district  courts.  The  88  men 
and  women  now  serving  as  full-time 
magistrates,  and  the  470  individuals 
serving  in  part-time  capacities,  are  per- 
forming a  vital  task  in  freeing  district 
court  Judges  to  devote  their  time  to  more 
complex  duties.  These  magistrates  try 
persons  accused  of  violating  Federal  pe- 
nal statutes  and  may  sentence  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  to  terms  to  imprison- 
ment up  to  1  year  and  assess  fines  up  to 
$1,000.  They  may  decide,  or  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  decision  to 
be  entered,  in  a  variety  of  pretrial  mat- 
ters arising  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
They  may  issue  search  and  arrest  war- 
rants, conduct  bail  hearings,  screen  pris- 
oner petitions,  and  make  postindictment 
arraignments  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  U.S.  magistrates  per- 
form a  fimction  analogous  to  Federal 
referees  in  bankruptcy.  When  we  en- 
acted the  Magistrates  Act  4  years  ago, 
we  modeled  it  in  large  part  after  the 
Bankruptcy  Referees  Salary  and  Expense 
Act  of  1946,  indicating  our  intention  to 
pay  magistrates  and  referees  equivalent 


salaries.  Subsequently,  salaries  of  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  were  brought  imder 
the  coverage  of  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  S«da- 
ries.  The  Commission  recommended  that 
the  ceiling  for  a  referee's  salary  be  raised 
from  $22,500  to  $36.000 — and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted this  recommendation.  But  magis- 
trates were  not  yet  in  office,  so  their 
salaries  were  not  covered  by  the  Com- 
mission's report.  Although  we  in  the  Con- 
gress had  intended  that  they  rise  in 
parity  with  referees'  salaries,  they  re- 
mained at  $22,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  of  this  con- 
jtmction  of  circumstances  is  that  while 
magistrates  perform  a  role  similar  in 
function  and  i^sponsibility  to  that  of 
referees  in  bankruptcies,  they  are  paid 
considerably  less.  This  situation  is  not 
only  inequitable,  but  also  would  have  im- 
fortimate  ramifications  for  our  judicial 
system  if  we  were  to  allow  it  to  continue. 
Judge  John  P.  Fullam  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania testified  before  my  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  No.  4  on  H.R.  7375.  He 
said: 

I  think  obviously  you  could  always  get 
somebody  who  would  meet  the  statutory 
qualifications  to  take  a  job  as  full-time 
niaglstrate  for  $22,500,  but  what  you  would 
get,  It  seems  to  me  In  the  long  run,  would 
be  lawyers  who  would  take  the  Job  for  a 
year  or  two  as  an  upward  step  or  a  beginning 
step  in  their  legal  career. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  of  law  and  the  Judicial 
function  . . .  The  (magistrates)  system  would 
work  best  If  we  can  get  people  who  will  take 
these  positions  on  a  permanent  commission 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  dont  think  you  could 
get  the  right  kind  of  people  in  the  long  run 
to  take  these  positions  at  these  salaries  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

Chief  Judge  Edwin  A.  Robson  of  my 
own  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  has  written  to  me  that 
the  danger  to  the  magistrates  system  is 
imminent.  Judge  Robson  says: 

If  the  legislation  Is  not  adopted,  our  Judges 
fear  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  retain  our 
present  magistrates.  It  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
very  competent  magistrates,  and  unless  they 
receive  some  assurance  that  their  salaries 
will  soon  be  adjusted,  we  fear  that  we  would 
lose  their  services.  This  would  be  a  difficult 
situation  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  U.S.  district  courts 
are  to  continue  to  administer  justice 
well — if  they  are  not  to  fall  even  further 
behind  on  their  calendars — we  in  the 
Congress  shall  have  only  one  real  al- 
ternative to  reestablishing  parity  of  sal- 
aries between  magistrates  and  bankrupt- 
cy referees.  That  alternative  Is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  district  court 
judges.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  be  most  unwise  course  of  action. 
In  terms  of  the  Federal  budget,  it  would 
be  expensive.  According  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the  an- 
nual cost  of  maintaining  a  district  judge 
in  office  is  in  excess  of  $126,000 — but  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  full-time 
magistrate,  even  with  the  salary  increase 
proposed  in  this  bill,  would  be  only  $60,- 
000.  More  important,  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  men  serving  on  the  bench,  this 


alternative  would  mean  that  each  judge's 
day  would  be  more  filled  with  the  work 
now  performed  by  subordinates,  and  this 
might  dissuade  some  of  our  best  lawyers 
from  accepting  Federal  judgeships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  simple  way 
in  which  we  can  correct  an  untended 
inequity  for  which  the  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible, and  at  the  same  time  the  ne- 
cessity of  creating  additional  Federal 
judgeships:  I  urge  support  of  H.R.  7375. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Bogcs)  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7375,  which,  as  amended, 
is  a  bill  to  establish  the  same  statutory 
ceiling  on  salaries  of  U.S.  magistrates 
as  are  imposed  on  the  salaries  of  referees 
in  bankruptcy.  This  measure  has.  been 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  has  the  strong  support  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Law  90-578. 
which  established  the  magistrate  pro- 
gram, enjoyed  strong  bipartisan  support 
both  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where- 
in it  originated,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  magis- 
trate program  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  a  year,  and  it  has  lost  none  of  this 
bispartisan  support.  The  amended  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  with  enthusiastic  com- 
mittee support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  Magistrate  Act  was  intended  to 
relieve  the  work  load  of  this  Federal 
district  courts  and  to  upgrade  the  po- 
sition of  U.S.  commissioner,  which 
served  as  the  first  echelon  of  judicial 
officers.  We  have  all  seen  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Magistrate  Act  are  being 
achieved  and  we  are  aware  of  the  nu- 
merous ways  in  which  U.S.  magistrates 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
our  judicial  system. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Magistrate  Act 
in  the  90th  Congress,  we  have  much  to 
our  distress,  noted  increased  delays  in 
our  system  of  justice.  Obviously,  these 
problems  would  have  been  considerably 
more  severe  had  Federal  judges  not  had 
the  benefit  of  the  services  of  competent, 
well-qualified  magistrates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Magistrate  Act,  it  intended  parity 
between  the  salaries  of  bankruptcy 
referees  and  magistrates.  One  Federal 
judge  stated  in  testimony  on  H.R.  7375 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee — 

There  is  simply  no  basis  on  which  to  Justify 
the  inequity  between  the  salaries  paid  to 
U.S.  magistrates  and  referees  in  bankrupcty. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  feel  that 
at  a  time  when  our  courts  are  facing  an 
ever-increasing  burden  of  litigation,  we 
should  be  assisting  them  in  every  way 
possible.  I  strongly  urge  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  I«Iatne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  At  the  very 
outset  I  want  to  msike  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  an  increase,  and  a 
very  substantial  increase,  In  salaries  for 
Federal  magistrates.  Prom  most  reports 
many  of  these  newly  created  officials. 
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who  were  not  authorized  until  the  fall  of 
1968,  are  performing  well,  and  the  posi- 
tions should  certainly  carry  with  them 
salaries  which  are  sufficient  to  attract 
capable  men.  However,  I  do  feel  that  the 
increase  in  their  salary  ceiling  should  be 
held  to  reasonable  limits.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  in  this  chamber  could  stand 
up  and  contend  that  the  committee  bill 
Is  reasonable  when  it  increases  the  ceil- 
ing 60  percent  in  one  fell  swoop.  That  is  a 
whopper  of  an  increase  which,  in  my 
hiunble  judgment,  is  very  imreasonable, 
unfair,  and  unwise.  It  is  the  kind  of  nm- 
away  increase  in  Government  spending 
which  this  Congress  should  be  putting 
the  brakes  on.  It  is  a  60  percent  increase 
to  go  from  the  present  $22,500  ceiling 
to  a  $36,000  ceiling. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  WUl  the 
gentleman  concede  that  there  Is  a  built- 
in  limitation  fit  present?  There  is  an  ad- 
ministrative ceiling  on  the  salaries  of 
referees  and  that  would  also  be  imposed 
on  the  salaries  of  magistrates,  in  that 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  must  still  establish  the  salaries 
within  the  ceiling.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  would  bring  the  salaries 
of  subordinate  judiciary  officers  within 
90  percent  of  a  District  judge,  does  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  not  concede  for  a 
moment  that  this  Congress  should  abdi- 
cate its  responsibility  with  reference  to 
the  fixing  of  salaries  of  Federal  officials 
under  the  Constitution.  I  will  say  that 
the  Judicial  Conference,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  and  I  do  not  criticize 
them  for  it,  have  gone  to  the  present 
maximum  statutory  ceiling  on  the  posi- 
tion of  magistrate,  and  while  I  would 
want  to  share  the  gentleman's  confidence 
that  they  would  not  immediately  go  to 
the  maximum  if  we  passed  this  law,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  leave  It  up  to 
them  to  make  that  decision.  Not  when  it 
would  mean  putting  It  within  their  power 
to  put  a  magistrate  at  90  percent  of  a 
Federal  judge's  salary  and  give  that 
magistrate  a  60  percent  increase. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  responsibility 
we  in  the  Congress  have  ourselves  which 
we  should  not  shirk. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman's real  problem  is  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Salaries,  is  that 
not  correct,  since  it  was  the  Commission 
that  established  a  ceiling  for  referees 
at  $36,000? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  No,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  referees  are  now  receiving  $30,000, 
which  is  the  amoimt  which  the  amend- 
ment which  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  will  offer  proposes  as 
the  ceiling  for  magistrates.  There  were 
reports  that  the  referees'  salaries  had 
actually  been  Increased  but  this  is  only 
tentative.  I  understand  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference is  waiting  to  see  what  we  do  on 
this  bill  before  taking  any  final  action. 

The  referees'  salary  Is  still  $30,000,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference on  recognizing  that  this  Con- 


gress should  have  some  oversight  over 
Federal  salaries,  and  I  compliment  them 
for  waiting  to  see  what  this  Chamber 
does  today  and  what  the  other  body  does. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Can  the 
gentleman  point  out  anywhere  else  In 
the  federal  system  where  the  Idea  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  applies — fixing 
one  salary  as  a  percentage  of  another 
salary  where  the  work  is.  In  fact,  not  the 
same? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  a  imique  situation  in 
that  the  position  of  magistrate,  about 
which  we  are  talking,  is  a  servant  of  the 
district  court. 

It  Is  definite  public  policy  not  to  have 
the  servant  receive  as  much  pay  or  sub- 
stantially as  much  as  the  master. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  further  if  there 
is  sufficient  time  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  in  a  position  to 
extend  some  time.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  cut  off  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  time  at 
the  gentleman's  request,  because  I  think 
the  colloquy  is  valuable. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  must  also 
object  to  the  ceiling  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Salaries  of  $36,000 
for  a  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  I  yield 
the  gentl«nan  from  Iowa  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  referees  in  bankruptcy.  I  think  tills  Is 
a  position  which  has  been  established 
and  proven  its  merit  over  many  years.  At 
least  30  years  ago  when  I  started  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Federal  courts  of  this  coimtry, 
we  already  had  referees  In  bankruptcy 
who  were  well  established  then.  But  these 
magistrates  are  brand  new.  They  were 
clearly  conceived  of  and  presented  to  the 
Congress  as  being  subordinates,  assist- 
ants to  the  district  Judges.  It  Just  does 
not  make  sense  to  raise  their  ceiling  to 
$36,000  when  the  judges  receive  only 
$40,000. 

I  think  a  33  Vb-percoit  Increase  in  ceil- 
ing should  be  very  acceptable  and  ade- 
quate from  the  magistrates'  point  of  view. 
And  that  Is  what  we  will  propose  in  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  while  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  has 
talked  about  the  importance  of  the  mag- 
istrate's position — and  I  agree  that  it  is 
an  important  position,  any  Federal  posi- 
tion is  an  important  position — surely  my 
friend  did  not  mean  to  indicate  that  he 
would  equate  or  even  approximate  an 
equation  of  a  magistrate  with  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge,  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
and  powerful  positions  in  this  land.  While 
the  magistrates  are  important,  they  are 
not  as  important  sis  district  judges,  and 
certainly  they  should  not  have  nearly 
equal  salaries.  Certainly  they  should  not 
have  90  percent  or  nine-tenths  of  the 
judge's  salary. 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  record  should  be  clear  and  Members 
should  have  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  facts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  referee  is  also  a 
subordinate  officer,  answerable  to  the 
district  judge,  and  the  referee'a  decisions 
are  reviewable  by  the  Judge. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  referees,  the 
subordinate  officers,  are  authorized  $36,- 
000  now  under  the  law. 

It  is  a  fact  they  are  now  being  paid 
$30,000. 

It  is  a  final  fact  that  this  bill  does 
not  permit  the  magistrates  to  exceed 
the  pay  received  by  referees.  In  other 
words,  they,  too,  would  go  to  $30,000, 
tdthough  the  authority,  identically  with 
the  referees,  would  go  to  $36,000. 

So  those  facts,  I  think,  should  be  be- 
fore this  Congress  when  it  acts  on  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  believe  I  said— and  I 
kope  the  gentleman  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — either  he  or  one  other  pro- 
ponent of  the  committee  bill  said  it  was 
contemplated  to  put  the  nuglstrates  at 
$32,000  immediately  if  this  bill  passes. 
Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  that  to  be 
clear.  The  Judicial  Conference  has  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  move  the  referees 
from  $30,000,  and  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence has  indicated  a  tentative  intention 
to  pay  the  referees  $32,000,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  has  indicated  a  firm 
intention,  if  this  bill  passes,  to  keep  the 
referees  and  the  magistrates  together. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  When  the  Office  of  the 
Magistrate  was  created  as  recently  as  the 
fall  of  1968,  Congress  set  the  salary  ceil- 
ing at  a  figure  which  was  75  percent  of 
the  $30,000  pay  received  by  district  Judges 
at  that  time.  Seventy-five  percent  of  30.- 
000  is  $22,500.  There  is  no  question  imder 
the  Constitution  or  imder  the  Magis- 
trates' Act  that  these  magistrates  were 
clearly  conceived  of  and  presented  to  the 
Congress  as  assistants  to  and  subordi- 
nates to  district  judges.  I  would  like  to  re- 
call the  language  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  that  magistrates'  bill  in 
his  House  on  September  18,  1968 — and 
this  is  to  be  foimd  at  page  8908  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

He  said: 

In  S.  945  the  Congress  is  by  law  vesting  the 
appointment  of  n.S.  magistrates,  "such  infe- 
rior officers,  as  the  Congress  thinks  proper" 
in  "the  courts  of  law."  •  •  •  it  is  proper  to 
create  the  "Inferior"  office  of  U.S.  magistrate, 
and  it  is  proper  to  vest  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  in  the  courts  of  law,  that  is,  in 
a  majority  of  the  Judges  in  regular  active 
service  on  the  U.S.  District  court  or  courts 
that  the  magistrate  will  serve  as  an  "inferior" 
officer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  enact  legislation  which  estab- 
lishes a  ceiling  for  such  an  inferior  of- 
ficer  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
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Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  simply 
does  not  make  sense  to  establish  a  ceiling 
for  such  an  inferior  officer  of  a  district 
court;  at  90  percent  of  the  salary  of  the 
district  Judge  himself  and  only  $4,000 
less  than  the  judge  himself  receives.  To 
raise  this  ceiling  to  $36,000,  only  $4,000 
less  than  a  judge,  would  be  like  raising 
the  salary  of  our  administrative  assist- 
ants to  within  $4,000  of  a  Congressman's 
salary. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here,  except 
that  the  magistrate  has  a  boss  who  has 
lifetime  tenure.  He  does  not  have  to  count 
on  having  an  employer  who  must  be  re- 
elected every  2  years  in  order  for  him  to 
have  the  prospect  of  continued  employ- 
ment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  salary  will  be 
increased  to  $36,000,  but  I  say  again  we 
should  not  abdicate  that  responsibility 
to  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
634  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"OfBcers  appointed  under  this  chapter  shall 
receive  as  full  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  conference, 
except  that  the  salary  of  a  part-time  United 
States  magistrate  shall  not  be  less  than  $100 
per  annum." 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  1,  lines  5  through  8:  strike  out  all 
of  lines  6  through  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Officers  appointed  under  this  chapter  shall 
receive  as  full  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  conference  pur- 
suant to  section  633  of  this  title,  ^it  rates  for 
full-time  and  part-time  U.S.  magistrates  not 
to  exceed  the  rates  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  full-time  and  part-time  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy, respectively,  referred  to  in  section  40a 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  e8(a) ),  as 
amended,  except  that  the  salary  of  a  part- 
time  U.S.  magistrate  shall  not  be  less  than 
•100  per  annum." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MATNE   TO   THX 

COMMTTTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matne  to  the 
committee  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  6,  Insert  immediately  after 
"per  annum"  the  following:  ",  and  except 
that  the  salary  of  a  full-time  United  States 
magistrate  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
salary  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  a  judge 
of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  re- 
ferred to  in  section  135  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Badillo 

Belcher 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Denholm 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

DiUskl 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fraaer 
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Frellnghuysen 

Gallflanakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 

Green,  Pa. 

Hagan 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kyi 

Link 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MUler.  Calif. 
Minlsh 
Miushall 


MltcheU 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nix 

Patman 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Randall 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Sar banes 

Scheuer 

Schmitz 

Schwengel 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefield 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  FuQUA,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conmiittee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  7375,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  340  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  was  sustained  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayne)  had  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  conunittee  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  allow  a  reasonable  in- 
crease to  U.S.  magistrates.  It  will  raise 
the  ceiling  on  their  salaries  33  Va  percent. 
That  is  a  very  hefty  increase  by  any- 
body's standards,  ^from  $22,500  which 
they  are  presently  paid  to  $30,000.  a  $7,- 
500  increase. 

The  Members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee  who  sent  Members  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  yesterday  and  who  are 
supporting  this  amendment  feel  that  the 
conunittee  bill,  which  permits  a  60-per- 
cent increase  in  the  ceiling  for  salaries 
of  U.S.  magistrates,  is  unreasonable  and 
should  be  defeated  if  not  reduced  by 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

These  U.S.  magistrates  are  relatively 
new  officials.  They  were  not  created  until 
the  fall  of  1968.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  at  that  time  that 
they  were  to  be  subordinate  officers  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts.  They  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  district  judges  them- 
selves and  answerable  to  the  district 
judges. 

They  are,  as  they  were  described  in 
the  debate  in  1968,  intended  to  be  sub- 
ordinate officers  to  the  district  judges 
to  whom  they  report.  They  can  only  try 
minor  offenses  and  ev«i  then  only  when 


the  defendant  does  not  insist  that  a  dis- 
trict judge  try  the  case.  They  report  to 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  dis- 
trict judge. 

They  were  at  all  times  to  be  considered 
to  be  assistants  to  the  judges,  not  e«*ials 
or  comparable  to  them  in  prestige,  pi  ver, 
authority,  or  certainly  salary;  yet  the 
committee  bill  would  rsuse  their  salary 
ceiling  to  90  percent  of  a  Federal  judge's 
salary.  That  would  be  like  having  one  of 
your  administrative  assistants  getting  90 
percent  as  much  as  a  Congressman's  sal- 
ary. The  committee  bill  would  put  the 
magistrates'  ceiling  at  only  $4,000  less 
than  a  district  judge  receives. 

To  allow  the  committee  bill  to  go 
through  without  this  amendment  will  be 
to  throw  the  comparability  of  Federal 
judges'  salaries  way  out  of  whack.  It  will 
also  put  great  pressure  on  the  State  judi- 
cial systems,  because  the  $36,000  which 
the  committee  bill  would  authorize  as  a 
ceiling  for  U.S.  magistrates  is  more  than 
all  but  five  States  in  this  coimtry  pay 
to  their  highest  State  court  Judges. 

There  are  only  five  States — ^New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  Illinois — that  pay  as  much  as  $36,- 
000  to  their  highest  judges.  Enactment  of 
the  committee  bill  will  create  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  State  judiciary,  and  it  is  just 
not  fair  or  reasonable  to  go  to  90  percent 
of  a  Federal  judge's  salary  for  these  new 
magistrates.  They  perform  important 
fimctions.  but  they  are  not  Judges  and 
should  not  receive  substantially  as  much 
pay  as  judges. 

This  is  the  kind  of  runaway  spending 
that  this  Congress  should  do  something 
about.  Certainly  a  33y3-percent  increase, 
which  our  amendment  now  before  you 
provides  for.  is  fair  and  adequate.  I  sin- 
cerely urge  the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  amendment  so 
that  we  can  have  a  reasonable  increase 
for  these  magistrates  and  not  an  exorbi- 
tant and  ridiculous  one.  I  believe  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  bill  will  have  any  real  chance  of 
carrying  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  will  be  happy  to  jdeld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  magistrates  spend 
in  their  duties. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  talking  about  full- 
time  magistrates  who  receive  the  $22,500 
now  and  who  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive $36,000  under  the  committee  bill 
and  $30,000  under  the  Mayne  amend- 
ment. They  devote  full  time  to  their 
duties. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
could  give  the  House  some  idea  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  time  they  spend.  Are 
they,  as  judges  are,  sitting  continuously, 
or  do  they  have  a  great  deal  of  time  off 
or  serve  just  when  there  is  business  be- 
fore them?  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  in- 
formation along  that  line. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  do  not  want  to  derogate 
the  fine  service  being  performed  by  many 
magistrates.  I  imderstand  the  reports 
show  a  good  many  of  them  are  doing  an 
excellent  job.  But  they  are  very  new,  and 
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it  is  still  largely  an  untested  position. 
The  position  was  not  created  and  the  act 
did  not  go  into  effect  imtil  1968. 1  do  not 
think  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  brought  along  so  fast  as  to  have  the 
ceiling  on  their  salaries  raised  60  per- 
cent at  one  time  as  the  committee  bill 
proposes.  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
"aye"  on  the  Mayne  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  This  amendment  was  not 
brought  up  in  three  separate  executive 
sessions  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  has  never  been  brought  up  or 
discussed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  I  suggest  it  is  not  a 
very  good  way  of  legislating  to  bring  up 
such  an  amendment  without  considera- 
tion either  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also 
to  say  that  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
if  enacted,  would  be  without  precedent. 
There  is  no  other  judicial  employee  that 
has  a  salary  fixed  by  this  type  of  formula. 
Under  the  amendment  a  magistrate  can 
only  get  a  certain  percentage  oi  what 
somebody  else  gets.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  that  at  all,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
entire  Federal  salary  structure. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  that  came  to  us  from 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  to  tic  the  magistrate  salary  to 
the  referee  salary.  That  is  all  this  bill 
does.  If  this  amendment  prevails,  it  would 
damage  this  intent,  because  it  would  take 
the  magistra.te  salary  and  tie  the  magis- 
t-ate  salary  not  to  the  referee  salary, 
which  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  but  to 
the  salary  of  the  Federal  judge. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  believe  me,  is  not  going,  to  set  a 
salary  of  a  magistrate  or  of  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy  so  close  to  the  salary  of  a 
district  Judge  as  to  make  the  district 
Judge  dissatisfied.  Indeed,  the  district 
Judges  of  the  United  States  are  in  unani- 
mous support  of  the  bill  as  it  is  being  pre- 
sented to  you  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  missed  a  part  of  the 
gentleman's  statement,  but  was  this 
amendment  considered  in  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  TWs 
amendment  was  not  considered  in  the 
three  executive  sessions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  So.  that  the  very  persua- 
sive argument  that  the  gentleman  Is 
making  is  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
was  not  even  discussed  in  the  committee 
and  the  gentleman  had  no  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  amendment  before  the  full 
committee? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No.  I 
regret  that  the  amendment  was  not 
brought  up  before  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  and  that  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  And,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  the  only  such  formula  in  existence  in 
the  entire  judicial  system? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  To  my 
knowledge,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  I  can  think  of  no  area 
in  the  Federal  salary  structure  where 
such  a  formula  is  being  used. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  made  a  very  fine 
statement  and  I  shall  oppose  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  when  did  it  become 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  every 
amendment  to  a  bill  be  cleared  by  a  com- 
mittee? There  is  nothing  complex  or 
complicated  about  this  amendment. 
Since  when? 

Amendments  are  offered  by  the  dozens 
to  various  bills  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman.  I  certainly  am 
not  objecting  to  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments on  the  floor,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  the  membership  of  the  committees 
that  this  particular  amendment,  a  very 
important  amendment,  was  not  consid- 
ered important  enough  to  be  brought 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  intend  to  support  the 
committee  amendment. 

However,  it  appears  that  full  commit- 
tee action  does  not  carry  much  strength 
in  the  House  because  just  a  few  days  ago 
we  voted  a  substitute  which  was  a  com- 
plete change  of  the  original  bill  which 
was  brought  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  However,  that  was 
all  right,  if  that  was  the  will  of  the  House. 
I  support  the  committee  sunendment  al- 
though I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  right  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. I  recall  when  we  were  talking 
about  a  raise  of  $800  a  year  this  House 
insisted  upon  cutting  it  down  to  10  cents 
an  hour  and  now  you  are  talking  about  a 
raise  that  is  so  great.  However,  I  believe 
in  paying  for  the  work  done,  and  if  that 
work  is  done  by  the  magistrates  they 
ought  to  be  paid  as  the  individual  worker 
ought  to  be  paid.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
next  time  that  the  raise  for  the  individ- 
ual worker  will  go  over  10  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  quite  correct  when  he  says  that 
no  amendment  such  as  this  was  offered  in 
the  committee.  However,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression,  or  disagree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  the  idea  of  this  amendment  was 
discussed  in  the  committee.  We  did  talk 
about  it  and  several  Members  at  that 
time  expressed  their  points  of  view  to  the 
effect  that  something  of  this  kind  should 
be  put  in  the  bill. 


I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  to 
that  statement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  is  correct.  There 
was  a  lively  discussion  at  three  sessions 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  about  tlais  as 
well  as  other  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  going  to  be 
a  mistake  if  we  do  not  tie  the  referees 
and  magistrates  salaries  together.  They 
are  both  subordinate  judicial  officials 
appointed  by  the  district  Judges.  Both 
the  salaries  of  the  referees  and  the  mag- 
istrates are  fixed  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,the  last  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  a  vote  for  this  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  is  not  an 
economy  vote. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  b^that  whenever  the  salary  of  a 
district  judge  would  be  raised  automati- 
cally from  a  practical  standix)int  the 
salary  of  a  magistrate  would  be  raised 
and  I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  pointing  out  again  the  fact  that  tliis 
bill  came  to  us  from  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference with  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ui"ge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)   to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  House 
has  a  policy  decision  to  make,  and  one 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  will 
be  respected  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  although  not  as  originally 
introduced,  ties  the  salaries  of  the  mag- 
istrates to  the  salaries  of  the  referees  in 
bankruptcy.  And  on  the  other  hand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  would  in  effect  tie  the 
salary  of  the  magistrates  to  a  percentage 
of  the  salaries  of  the  district  judges.  Both 
of  those  are  valid  concepts,  it  seems  to 
me.  But  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  important  that  we  maintain  a 
proper  spread  in  our  salary  system  be- 
tween different  offices.  It  does  not  make 
very  good  sense  to  me  to  permit  a  mag- 
istrate's salary  to  rise  to  within  10  per- 
cent of  the  salary  of  the  Federal  Judges. 

Now,  maybe  the  fault  was  the  fault  of 
the  President's  Salary  Commission  which 
met  4  years  ago.  I  would  criticize  that 
Commission's  decision  that  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy  should  have  a  salary  of 
$36,000,  while  a  Federal  judge  receives 
only  $40,000.  I  do  not  think  that  was  a 
good  decision.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  make  a  policy 
decision  along  those  lines  which  hope- 
fully the  President's  Commission,  which 
will  be  meeting  this  year  or  next,  will 
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respect,  and  one  that  we  certainly  hope 
the  Judicial  Conference  will  respect. 

I  think  that  we  should  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  today,  providing  that 
these  magistrates  should  not  receive 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  salary  of  a 
district  judge,  and  I  believe  that  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  would  hold  the  salaries 
of  the  referees  to  75  percent  of  the  salary 
of  the  Federal  judges.  That  makes  good 
sense  to  me,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good 
congre-ssional  policy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  preceding  speaker,  and 
I  would  like  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hutchinson)  as  to  whether  he  would 
favor  our  committee  bringing  out  a  bill 
in  short  order  to  require  by  statute  a  75- 
percent  limit  on  the  salaries  of  the  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  as  well  as  those  of 
the  magistrates? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  my  answer  is 
that  I  would  be. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  that  effort. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  just  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  here  today  that  there 
is  one  additional  rather  serious  injustice, 
I  think,  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  entire 
Federal  salary  schedules  of  most  Federal 
officers  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  it  takes  more  money  to  buy 
a  bowl  of  soup  in  New  York  City  than  it 
does  to  buy  one  in  Bean  Blossom,  Ind. 
I  think  we  have  come  to  the  place  where 
we  should  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  prevailing  cost  of  living  in  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  United  States.  If  a 
Federal  judge  in  an  area  where  the  cost 
of  living  is  relatively  low  receives  $40,- 
000  a  year  in  salary,  and  a  Federal  judge, 
let  us  say,  who  lives  in  New  York  City 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  considerably 
higher,  receives  the  same  $40,000  sal- 
ary, then  somebody  is  being  overpaid  or 
somebody  is  being  underpaid  now,  be- 
cause it  is  wrong.  They  both  should  be 
paid  the  same  salary. 

So  I  would  hope  that  in  considering 
Federal  offices.  Federal  judicial  officers, 
that  our  committee  in  fairly  rapid  order 
would  consider  this  factor  as  well  as  the 
factor  regarding  the  relative  differences' 
between  the  Federal  judge's  salaries  and 
the  salaries  of  the  magistrates  or  the 
referees  in  bsuikruptcy. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  briefly  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  .  In  my  view 
of  the  matter,  both  a  Federal  referee  in 
bankruptcy  and  a  Federal  magistrate  are 
important  officials  and  both  of  them  are, 
and  should  be,  subordinate  to  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge. 

I  favor  the  principle  of  comparability 


between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  present  time  the  ceiling  set  for  a 
referee,  and  the  most  a  referee  is  actually 
getting,  is  $30,000  or  75  percent  of  the 
salary  of  the  district  court  judge,  al- 
though the  law  would  provide  a  pos- 
sibility, as  it  now  stands,  of  going  higher. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  ceiling  for 
a  magistrate  under  the  Mayne  amend- 
ment will  likewise  be  $30,000  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  salary  of  the  district  court 
judge:  so  you  get  practical  comparability 
between  the  two,  in  fact  and  in  practice, 
by  adopting  this  amendment. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  set  the  referee's  ceiling  at  75  percent 
of  the  district  judge's  salary  by  statute  in 
subsequent  legislation.  But  here  in  this 
bill  we  can  do  that  with  the  magistrate, 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  will  take 
care  of  the  referee  also  because  that  is 
where  he  is  now,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will  raise  the  referee's  salary  if  we  hold 
the  magistrate  to  the  $30,000  level. 

So,  in  effect,  we  are  holding  them  both 
at  75  percent  of  the  salary  of  the  district 
judge,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  sound  thing  to  do. 
75  percent  of  what  a  district  judge  draws 
is  enough  for  a  referee,  and  it  is  enough 
for  a  magistrate,  and  that  is  where  we 
set  the  magistrate  by  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  speak  only  briefly, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  Indicate  my  op- 
position   to    the    Mayne    amendment. 

Everyone  knows,  I  believe,  what  it  does. 
Quite  simply,  it  establishes  a  maximum 
75  percent  relationship  between  the  sal- 
ary of  the  magistrate  and  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  judges. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  concept  of  an 
orderly  relationship  between  the  two.  But 
the  question  is — should  it  be  75  percent  in 
the  case  of  magistrates,  but  potentially  sis 
high  as  90  percent  in  the  case  of  referees? 

The  answer  to  that  is — "No." 

Congress  addressed  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the 
salaries  of  referees  and  judges  nearly 
4  years  ago.  We  answered  that  by 
granting  the  authority  to  pay  referees 
$36,000  by  failing  to  interpose  any  objec- 
tion to  that  ceiling  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  early 
in  1969  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Salary  Commission. 
The  Presidential  Salary  Commission,  of 
course,  was  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Our  tacit  adoption  of  its  recom- 
mendations was  likewise  an  "tict"  of 
Congress.  To  limit  magistrates  to  $30,000 
but  permit  referees  to  move  to  $36,000 
is  to  tolerate  a  disparity  betwen  them, 
when  their  responsibilities  are  com- 
parable. That.  I  suggest  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  not  fair. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  should  still  today 
be  thinking  of  perpetuating  an  injustice 
In  the  judicial  system.  To  those  of  you 
who  may  feel  that  It  is  offensive  to  pay 
a  magistrate — a  lesser  Judicial  officer — 
the  sum  of  even  $30,000.  just  bear  these 
facts  in  mind. 


We  customarily  pay  the  chief  counsel 
on  committees  of  this  Congress  $36,000. 
We  pay  UJS.  attorneys  who  appear  before 
magistrates  up  to  $38,000  in  this  coun- 
try. We  pay  most  hearing  examiners,  who 
are  not  judges  at  all  but  who  do  perform 
a  judicial  function,  between  $29,000  and 
$36,000  a  year. 

Now  it  is  wholly  appropriate  to  talk 
about  comparability  between  the  Federal 
judges  and  State  judges,  but  I  would 
urge  you  gentlemen  to  address  yourselves 
to  the  question  of  comparability  between 
and  among  Federal  officers.  Where  is  the 
justice  in  paying  a  U.S.  attorney  $38,000 
and  the  very  judge  before  whom  he 
appears  only  $30,000?  There  is  no  sense 
whatever  to  that. 

I  imderstand  that  this  amendment  is 
appealing.  I  confess  that.  I,  too.  would 
like  to  see  some  fairly  rigid  percentage 
relationship  established  between  both 
referees  and  magistrates  and  U.S.  dis- 
trict judges.  But  we  will  be  merely 
perpetuating  an  injustice  that  will 
cause  us  many  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture if  we  now  impose  a  75-percent 
ceiling  on  magistrates  while  permitting 
referees  conceivably  to  move  up  to  as  high 
as  90  percent. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  and  some 
of  the  other  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
saying,  in  effect,  is  that  Congress  prob- 
ably made  a  mistake  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  referees  to  get  the  salaries  they 
are  now  getting,  so  let  us  today  com- 
pound that  mistake  by  putting  the  mag- 
istrates up  to  the  same  figure.  I  have 
heard  every  word  of  the  debate  this 
afternoon,  and  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  how  we  got  this  predicament 
in  the  first  place  as  to  intention  of  pay 
for  these  magistrates.  It  has  now  become 
clear  that  we  got  that  way  by  delegat- 
ing the  power  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
to  fix  their  salaries,  and  it  is  the  Judicial 
Conference  that  has  been  assuring  these 
magistrates  that  they  are  going  to  eat 
just  as  high  on  the  hog  as  the  referees. 
That  is  the  situation,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Wiggins? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  agree.  I  agree  that 
the  Congress  dug  this  hole  it  finds  itself 
in  when  it  approved  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  Salary  Commis- 
sion. But  the  question  now  is,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  what  do  we 
do  about  it?  The  recommendation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne) 
is  that  we  deal  with  it  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  I  would  recommend  to  you 

Mr.  GROSS.  Rather  than  giving  them 
a  60-percent  increase  in  salary,  let  us 
adopt  the  Mayne  amendment  to  make 
it  32  percent.  331/3  percent,  or  whatever 
it  is  in  that  area  and  then  move  later 
on.  I  think  what  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
take  away  the  fixing  of  these  salaries 
by  the  Judicial  Conference.  I  oppose  this 
business  of  delegating  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  the  authority  to 
fix  the  salary  of  every  Member  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  and  every 
Member  of  Congress.  What  in  the  world 
was  the  majority  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  thinking  about  when  they  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  the  authority  to  fix  your 
salary  and  mine?  How  comfortable  can 
we  get  around  here  by  turning  over  to 
the  executive  branch,  the  President,  this 
function?  How  far  are  we  going  to  go  in 
delegating  control  of  the  purse  strings? 

Talk  about  responsibility  and  main- 
taining the  power  to  handle  the  purse 
strings.  Here  again  today  you  seek  to 
turn  the  purse  strings  over  to  another 
area  of  Government,  the  judiciary,  com- 
pletely out  of  the  hands  of  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  ought  to 
take  some  definitive  action  immediately 
to  correct  this  situation,  and  Congress 
ought  to  recapture  the  power  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment only  because  it  makes  the  com- 
mittee bill  less  worse,  but  if  there  is  not 
to  be  a  final  vote  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  for  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  delegated  power 
to  the  judiciary  to  fix  salaries,  a  power 
that  ought  to  be  recaptured  and  re- 
tained by  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mayne)  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  23. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Fuqua,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7375)  to  remove  the  statutory 
ceiling  on  salaries  payable  to  U.S.  mag- 
istrates, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
969.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  title  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  statutory  ceiling  on  salaries  payable 
to  U.S.  magistrates." 

A  motion  to  rectmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  7375)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RADICAL  PROFESSORS  SOW 
INTOLERANCE  ON  CAMPUS 

(Mr.  NELSEa*  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Mankato  Free  Press, 
the  newspaper's  editor.  Kenneth  Berg, 
offered  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  one  of 
the  causes  of  collegiate  disenchantment 
with  our  country:  Academic  radicalism 
on  the  campus. 

He  observes: 

Perhaps  the  clue,  and  Indeed  a  tragic  clue, 
to  the  attitude  of  almost  a  third  of  our 
college  students  lies  not  in  their  own  expe- 
rience but  in  what  they  hear  from  an  Intel- 
lectual elite  which  has  abandoned  fair 
criticism  for  the  almost  'uniform  polemics 
of  viliflcation  of  country. 

Having  had  some  direct  and  personal 
encounters  with  the  radical  attitudes 
which  Mr.  Berg  describes,  I  do  believe 
his  analysis  has  great  merit.  All  of  us  in 
public  life  who  have  been  subjected  to 
these  attitudes  during  our  visits  to  cam- 
pus communities  in  recent  years  have 
special  reason  to  appreciate  such  an 
honest  appraisal.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
the  full  text  of  his  commentary  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Radicalizing  of  Teachers 

About  a  month  ago  we  read  the  results 
of  a  foundation-financed  poll  of  college 
students.  The  results  were  not  very  startling 
given  the  context  of  life  in  this  country  to- 
day, but  one  fact — If  polls  do  bring  out 
facts — has  been  bothering  us  ever  since. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  students  inter- 
viewed told  the  interviewers  they  would 
rather  live  in  another  country. 

Our  first  reaction  and  perhaps  yours  If 
you  are  over  30  was  '-good  luck  and  goodbye." 

But,  of  course,  this  tremendous  dissatis- 
faction with  the  nation  cannot  be  dismissed 
that  easily.  Nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to  the  old 
dreams  of  Walden  Pond  and  Jean  Jacques 
Itousseau. 

Surely  it  reflects  a  belief  that  somehow 
America  has  become  a  sick  society. 

Where  does  this  notion  come  from.  The 
inequities  are  there — as  they  have  been,  and 
are.  In  every  civilization  and  every  nation — 
though  a  dispassionate  look  back  shows  few 
efforts  or  as  much  progress  in  overcoming 
these  inequities  as  have  been  or  are  being 
made  in  this  country. 

Why  are  our  college  students  so  eager  to 
flee  a  country  that  French  sociologist  Jean- 
Francois  Revel  says  Is  the  only  true  hope  of 
the  second  world  revolution — the  only  nation 
that  allows  dissent  plus  free  access  to 
information. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  revealing  to 
see  a  similar  survey  of  non-college  youth. 
Would  such  a  high  percentage  of  them,  too, 
want  to  leave  and  live  elsewhere.  Somehow, 
we  doubt  it. 


Perhaps  the  clue,  and  indeed  a  tragic  clue, 
to  the  attitude  of  almost  a  third  of  our  col- 
lege students  lies  not  In  their  own  experience 
but  in  what  they  hear  from  an  intellectual 
elite  which  has  abandoned  fair  criticism  for 
the  almost  uniform  polemics  of  viliflcation 
of  country. 

So  many  intellectuals  have  shouted  that 
we  are  a  genocidal  society  that  it  begins  to 
be  believable.  So  believable,  in  fact,  that 
to  argue  the  point  is  to  be  branded  a  fascist 
by  your  peers. 

Far  more  students  with  a  liberal  bent  have 
been  influenced  by  the  president  of  Yales 
statement  that  a  black  radical  could  not 
receive  a  fair  trial  in  this  country  than  have 
been  affected  by  the  real  record  of  Justice 
to  black  radicals. 

How  many  speakers  who  believe  that  our 
pluralistic  society  offers — and  has  demon- 
strated— great  capacity  for  reform  appear 
before  college  audiences.  You  need  go  no 
farther  than  Mankato  State  College's  pres- 
entations to  answer  that  one. 

The  real  tragedy,  it  seems  to  us,  may  not 
be  with  those  students  who  want  to  flee  a 
sick  society,  but  with  an  intellectual  leader- 
ship which,  confronted  with  an  undeniable 
need  for  reform,  can  only  coin  demagogic 
epithets  and  not  reasoned,  and  suggestive 
criticism. 

It  may  lay  in  a  faculty  philosophy  that  has 
turned  from  tolerant,  critical  liberalism  to 
one  of  adverse  radicalism:  a  political  stance 
that,  while  it  encourages  active  political  dis- 
sent, would  deny  the  right  of  dissent  from 
its  own  elite  views. 

Thus  we  find  faculty-led  protests  agralnst 
the  presentation  of  conservative  speakers  on 
the  campus  and  we  find  faculties  seeking  to 
bar  the  return  of  public  servants  to  univer- 
sity Jobs,  not  for  what  they  have  stood  for 
but  because  they  served  a  "paranoid" 
administration. 

And  off  the  campus  we  find  fashionable 
radical -liberal  book  reviewers  blasting  a 
Daniel  Moynihan  because  not  always  have 
his  views  confirmed  to  radical  cliches. 

It  is  an  over-simplification,  of  course.  But 
just  perhaps  the  sickness  of  our  society.  If 
it  is  sick,  lies  not  with  government  or  the 
nebulous  establishment — though  there  is 
plenty  to  be  fixed  there — but  with  the  teach- 
ers of  our  alienated  students. 


GEORGE  C.  WALLACE 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
peripission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sordid 
attempt  on  Governor  Wallace's  life  yes- 
terday while  he  was  campaigning  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  fate 
of  those  who  speak  for  the  people — when 
a  popular  fellow  American  is  thieatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  life  for  voicing  his 
opinions  or  for  daring  to  run  for  public 
office.  I  have  high  regard  for  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace  and  respect  his  courageous 
and  outspoken  leadership  in  standing  up 
for  America. 

George  C.  Wallace  is  his  own  man,  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  powers  that 
manipulate  American  public  opinion.  His 
is  the  voice  of  the  average  American  who, 
sick  and  tired  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
his  society,  is  reaching  out  in  an  attempt 
to  correct  the  wrongs  in  his  Govern- 
ment. George  Wallace  speaks,  more  than 
anything  else,  for  those  Americans  who 
want  to  bring  our  Government  back  to 
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those  basic  constitutional  principles 
which  brought  us  recogriition  as  the 
most  advanced  country  with  the  greatest 
individual  freedom  in  the  world. 

I  join  my  people  in  rejoicing  at  the 
progress  that  Governor  Wallace  has 
made  and  wash,  him  a  speedy  recovery  to 
full  health. 

I  include  Governor  Wallace's  speech 
"We  Can  Stop  America's  Retreat  from 
Greatness": 

Wk  Can  Stop  America's  Retseat  From 

Greatness 

(By  Honorabie  George  C.  Wallace) 

In  our  nearly  two  hundred  years  as  a  na- 
tion, we  Americans  have  withstood  many 
crises.  But  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  the 
United  States  been  so  decisively  challenged 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly obvious  during  the  past  three 
years  that  our  national  leaders  have  let  us 
down.  Their  failure  to  resist  effectively  the 
Communist  onslaught  from  abroad,  and 
their  wholesale  promotion  of  socialism  at 
home,  have  heralded  a  retreat  from  greatness 
of  which  all  Americans  should  be  truly 
ashamed.  Tet  at  precisely  the  time  when 
good  citizens  should  be  rising  angry,  many 
appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  narcosis. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  is  that  the  In- 
cumbent President  brought  to  office  with  him 
a  reputation  as  an  arch  foe  of  Communism 
abroad  and  of  the  Welfare  State  at  home. 
You  remember  how  he  made  statement  after 
statement  to  that  effect,  both  before  and  dur- 
ing his  Presidential  campaign.  But  the  proof 
of  politics  is  in  the  practice.  And  the  real  Mr. 
Nixon  has  proved  to  be  as  different  from  Can- 
didate Nixon  as  was  Mr.  Hyde  from  Dr. 
Jekyll. 

The  problem  Is  that  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  be  highly  agitated  if  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey were  doing  what  Mr.  Nixon  is  doing 
are  telling  each  other  that  nothing  can  be 
very  wrong  because  the  "Liberals"  arent 
holding  the  reins  of  state.  If  you  think  that, 
I've  got  news  for  you:  Richard  Nixon  ran  on 
my  platform  and  is  running  the  country  on 
Hubert  Humphrey's. 

The  major  reason  that  President  Nlxcn  has 
been  able  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too  ts 
that  the  longhairs  of  the  "Liberal"  media 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  still  breathing  down 
the  neck  of  Alger  Hiss.  That  was  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  and  the  anti-Communist 
days  of  Richard  Nixon  are  long  gone.  But 
radical  TV  and  newspaper  Journalists  con- 
tinue to  provide  protective  coloring  for  Mr. 
Nixon  as  he  moves  the  country  Leftward  to- 
wards total  government. 

You  know,  I  think  that  before  America 
can  be  returned  to  sanity  and  Justice,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  balance  to  the 
giant  news  media,  particularly  television. 
Contrary  to  what  they  might  think,  I  don't 
want  to  dump  the  Brinkleys,  Cronkites,  Rea- 
soners,  et  al,  in  some  electronic  Junkyard.  It 
Isn't  necessary,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  it  were. 
I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  such  over- 
stxiffed  shirts  no  longer  have  a  monopoly 
on  television  news.  Think  about  it  a  minute. 
You've  got  room  for  more  than  a  dozen 
channels  on  your  television  dial.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  the  only  national  TV  news  you  get 
is  packaged  in  but  three  network  nev.-srooms 
in  New  York?  When  you  figure  that  there  are 
nearly  nine  hundred  television  stations  in 
this  country,  and  only  about  three  national 
TV  news  reports,  you  Just  know  that  some- 
thing is  mighty  wTong! 

But  every  time  the  TV  news  monopolists 
are  attacked  for  their  flagrant  prejudices  and 
dishonesty  they  scream  thi^t  their  freedom  of 
speech  is  being  threatened.  Nobody  Is 
threatening  their  freedom  of  speech,  and 
nobody  should.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I 
will  personally  buy  soap  boxes  for  every  one 
of  them,  fly  them  to  Montgomery,  and  as- 


sign a  State  Trooper  to  guard  them  while 
they  stand  on  those  boxes  and  shout  any  lie 
they  please.  That  would  be  fine.  As  I  say,  I'd 
even  pay  for  it.  I  Just  don't  like  to  bear 
thoee  glib  phonies  tell  lies  on  television  to 
70  million  Americans. 

The  goveriunent  has  given  the  three  major 
networks  a  virtual  license  to  lie  by  restricting 
access  to  the  TV  audience  through  dangerous 
federal  licensing  restrictions.  It  is  ironic  that 
those  who  claim  they  are  most  threatened  are 
the  very  ones  who  have  been  most  protected. 

Meanwhile,  Independent  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  with  Conservative  editorial 
policies  have  been  regularly  harassed  by  the 
government,  and  the  licenses  of  some  of  them 
have  been  removed  by  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington.  The  solution  is  not  to  censor  the 
profeESionals  who  distort  our  news,  but  to 
allow  access  to  the  airwaves  to  those  who  will 
tell  America  the  truth.  What  the  nation 
needs  is  more  television  stations  to  assure 
real  freedom  of  speech.  All  those  who  are 
truly  In  favor  of  the  free  exchange  of  ideas, 
and  opposed  to  monopoly,  should  Join  me  In 
this  stand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  "Liberals"  of  the 
media  need  a  bath  In  lye  soap.  They  not  only 
concoct  every  possible  alibi  to  Justify  Mr. 
Nixon's  kowtowing  to  the  Maoist  thugs  who 
have  murdered  nearly  64  million  Chinese, 
but  they  trvmipet  that  every  crook,  punk,  and 
thug  In  the  streets  here  at  home  is  a  victim 
of  an  oppressive  society  In  general  and  of  the 
police  in  particular.  What  society  in  all  the 
world  is  less  "oppressive"  than  ours?  Not  one. 
And  because  we  are  so  free,  America's  police- 
men are  the  thin  blue  line  between  anarchy 
and  the  survival  of  our  Christian  civilization. 
Our  local  police  deserve  our  total  support. 
No  law-abiding  citizen  has  anything  to  fear 
from  our  police  officers.  But  if  you  are  a  law 
violator  you  not  only  have  something  to 
fear,  you  should  have! 

As  a  group,  our  local  police  are  overworked 
and  underpaid  while  daily  risking  their  lives 
to  protect  our  loved  ones.  Our  police  are  un- 
der attack  from  the  Communists,  anarchists, 
and  professional  demagogues  of  the  Left. 
They  have  been  handcuffed  by  venal  politi- 
cians seeking  votes,  and  by  sociology-spout- 
ing judges  who  have  more  sympathy  for  the 
criminal  than  for  his  victims.  As  a  result,  our 
police  officers  are  openly  gunned  down  by 
Communists  like  Black  Panther  leader  Huey 
Newton,  and  our  women  and  children  and 
old  people  are  In  danger  on  the  streets  of 
tlieir  own  neighborhoods. 

A  basic  purpose  of  government  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  life  and  property  of  its  citizens.  No 
nation  can  long  endure  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  government  ceases  to  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created.  Certainly  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  the  worst  offender  in  substi- 
tuting sociology  for  Justice.  Because  of  this, 
millions  of  Americans,  trapped  in  our  urban 
centers  and  unable  to  escape  to  the  subxirbs 
and  countryside,  are  regularly  made  victims 
of  the  thvigs,  punks,  and  criminals  who  are 
allowed  to  roam  free.  Today,  If  you  are  the 
victim  of  an  assavilt  in  New  York,  your  at- 
tacker will  probably  be  out  of  jail  before  you 
even  get  to  the  hospital — and  his  legal  bills 
will  be  paid  by  the  government.  When  a  per- 
son steals  a  pocketbook,  the  Judge  plays  so- 
cial worker  and  tells  him  that  he  can  keep 
the  pocketbook  If  he  won't  do  It  again. 

There  was  an  old  saying  that  crime  doesn't 
pay.  Now,  thanks  largely  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  often  pays  very  well.  The  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  being  what  they  are,  as 
the  pay  goes  up  so  does  the  supply  of  crimi- 
nals. According  to  the  F.B.I. 's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  the  crime  rate  In  the  United  States 
rose  144  percent  in  the  last  ten  years,  with 
crimes  of  violence  up  156  percent.  Women 
employees  leaving  many  buildings  In  Wash- 
ington after  dark  must  often  be  accompanied 
by  armed  guards. 

It  is  net  enough  for  the  High  Court  to  re- 


frain from  making  things  worse.  The  damage 
has  already  been  done,  and  it  Is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  that  damage  destroys  our 
country.  In  order  to  reestablish  Constitu- 
tional government  the  Attorney  General 
must  re-submit  cases  in  areas  where  the  War- 
ren Court  handed  down  radical  decisions 
based  upon  fuzzy  sociology  rather  than  sound 
jurisprudence.  So  far  the  Attorney  General 
has  shown  no  more  desire  to  do  this  than  he 
has  to  prosecute  the  revolutionaries  and  riot- 
ers who  provided  such  fruitful  rhetoric  dur- 
ing tlie  last  campaign. 

Promoting  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
are  v/hole  armies  of  militants,  revolutionaries, 
r.narchists,  and  Communists.  They  shoot  ovir 
police,  march  many  thousands  strong  in  our 
cities,  spit  on  our  flag  and  burn  it,  and  bomb 
our  public  buildings — but  the  Internal  threat 
of  Communism  is  an  issue  which  Mr.  Nlxou 
abandoned  long  ago.  When  it  comes  to  pro- 
tecting hard-working,  decent  colored  people 
in  our  cities  from  the  terrorism  of,  say,  the 
Communist  Black  Panthers,  he  is  silent  .  .  . 
even  as  he  is  silent  when  top  Panther  and 
Communist  leaders  beat  the  very  path  to 
Peking  that  he  will  tread  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nixon's  highly  publicized 
campaign  pronilses  about  a  "war  on  crime" 
have  had  all  the  explosive  effeot  of  a  pop 
gun.  His  drum  beaters  claim  that  crime  is 
now  increasing  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than 
it  did  under  President  Johnson,  Implying 
that  crime  has  been  reduced  under  the  Nixon 
Administration.  The  F.B.I. 's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  indicate  that  Is  just  not  true. 

And  let  me  tell  you  something  else.  Be- 
cause of  the  continuing  push  for  coddling 
criminals  In  our  prisons.  In  the  courts,  and 
everywhere  else,  there  have  been  some  633 
police  officers  shot  dead  In  our  streets  In  the 
last  ten  years.  The  mass  media  and  the  revo- 
lutionaries and  the  "Liberals"  have  been 
promoting  the  Idea  that  our  local  police  tire 
brutal,  and  need  to  be  punished  by  civilian 
review  boards,  and  are  pigs — and  so  crimi- 
nals figure  it's  Open  Season  on  policemen.  A 
F3.I.  survey  of  the  killers  of  those  633  police 
officers  revealed  that  71  percent  of  their  mur- 
derers had  previous  criminal  arrests;  57  per- 
cent had  previous  convictions;  322  of  them 
had  been  arrested  for  violent  crimes;  324  had 
been  granted  leniency  from  prior  sentences; 
199  were  on  parole  or  probation  when  they 
killed  a  police  officer;  and,  20  of  those  killers 
of  policemen  had  actually  been  previously 
convicted  of  murder  and  set  free  to  kill  again. 

During  the  1968  campaign  our  law  and  or- 
der theme  was  appropriated  by  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  because  It  wa«  and 
is  a  priority  concern  of  our  citizens.  During 
the  1970  mid-term  elections  even  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy was  pressured  by  public  c^inion  into 
putting  on  the  sheriff's  badge  and  shootln" 
irons  and  making  noises  like  Wyatt  Earp.  The 
day  after  the  election  the  star  and  the  six- 
guns  were  tossed  off  a  bridge  Into  the  political 
depths.  However,  none  of  the  country's  politi- 
c.il  commentators,  all  so  concerned  about 
"iiii  publics  right  to  know."  whispered  a 
word  about  such  hypocrisy. 

If  I  run  again  for  national  public  office  I 
just  might  come  up  with  an  issue  that  Teddy 
Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon  can't  steal.  We 
might  make  the  "Liberal"  Establishment  It- 
self a  major  campaign  Issue.  Can  you  Imaglife 
the  Hero  of  Chappaqulddick  and  the  Great 
Protector  of  Peking  running  campaigns  aimed 
at  exposing  the  "Liberal"  Establishment? 
That  would  be  akin  to  Mae  West  denouncing 
men. 

And  note  that  while  the  EstabUohment's 
pointy-headed  pseudo-intellectuals  and  Har- 
vard half -bakes  promote  the  coddling  of  crim- 
inals, they  also  prescribe  an  ever-larger  dole 
for  able  persons  unwilling  to  get  off  their  fat 
and  go  to  work.  Any  taxi  driver  can  tell  you 
that  if  you  pay  people  not  to  work,  more  and 
more  people  are  going  to  decide  not  to  work. 
Steelworkers,  carpenters,   truck  drivers,  po- 
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llcemen,  beauticians,  and  shopgirls  figured 
that  out  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  a  secret  un- 
known to  the  gurus  of  the  Harvard  Sociol- 
ogy Department  and  unheard  of  In  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Contrary  to  his  cam- 
paign promises,  our  President  is  meanwhile 
trying  to  put  24  million  people  on  a  perma- 
nent dole  through  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come program.  He  postponed  the  plot  when 
it  became  obvious  that  Congress  was  for  the 
moment  unwilling  to  swallow  it,  but  he  says 
he  means  to  get  those  extra  24  million  on  the 
welfare  rolls  one  way  or  another.  And  you 
know  he'll  try! 

Although  purists  from  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education  may  disagree  with  me, 
I  am  not  against  providing  charity  to  the 
truly  needy;  the  aged,  widows,  the  blind,  and 
the  handicapped.  But  the  amount  of  money 
going  to  people  In  these  categories  is  a  mln- 
iscule  part  of  total  welfare  spending.  I  be- 
lieve In  help  for  the  needy,  not  for  the  lazy 
and  the  greedy.  Let  me  tell  you,  no  one  moves 
to  Alabama  to  live  off  the  sweat  of  the  work- 
ing people  who  pay  the  welfare  bills. 

But,  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
federal  government  should  be  In  the  welfare 
business.  When  it  is,  it  must  inevitably  turn 
elections  Into  vote-buying  contests.  If  char- 
ity and  relief  are  handled  at  the  local  level, 
citizens  can  better  keep  their  eyes  peeled 
for  corruption,  and  politicians  who  engage 
In  vote-buying  schemes  will  get  their  come- 
uppance when  business  locates  in  other 
areas.  A  federal  welfare  system  only  puts 
the  heat  on  the  producers,  the  business  and 
working  people,  to  provide  gravy  for  loafers. 

If  our  commitment  to  being  a  Christian 
people  had  not  been  so  undermined,  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary  for  the  counties  and 
states  to  handle  charity.  But,  as  the  reality 
exists  today,  the  only  delivery  system  capa- 
ble of  making  certain  that  those  truly  In 
need  are  cared  for  is  the  local  or  state  gov- 
ernment. I  don't  like  it,  maybe  it  won't 
always  be  necessary,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
see  the  helpless  suffer  real  pain  and  hurt 
by  denying  the  local  government  the  au- 
thority to  help  those  who  can't  help  them- 
selves. 

I  have  sponsored  pensions  for  the  elderly 
In  Alabama,  for  example,  because  many 
working  people  who  are  retired  today  were, 
during  the  height  of  their  productive  years, 
working  for  fifty  cents  an  hour  in  an  era 
when  bread  was  seven  cents  a  loaf.  The 
federal  government  has  since  produced  so 
much  Inflation  that  these  people  couldn't 
possibly  have  saved  enough  out  of  their 
fifty-cent  wages  even  to  survive  in  retire- 
ment at  today's  prices.  It  is  Ironic  that  It  was 
the  very  "Liberal"  politicians  who  claimed 
they  wanted  to  help  the  poor  who  destroyed 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  currency  and 
left  those  elderly  people  poverty  stricken. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  nation's  tremendous 
welfare  problem,  we  must  unwind  the  mess 
from  the  top  down,  keeping  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  turning  welfare  Into  the  big- 
gest boondoggle  in  history,  and  turning  it 
back  to  the  states  and  private  charities.  The 
government  must,  however,  make  good  on 
its  Social  Security  pensions.  Conservatives 
who  oppose  the  philosophy  of  Social  Secu- 
rity correctly  argue  that  it  Is  mismanaged, 
deceptive,  and  not  even  actuarlly  sound.  But 
those  who  have  paid  Into  the  system  must 
not  be  made  to  suffer.  In  my  view,  however. 
It  is  time  that  "Liberal"  demagogues  stopped 
using  Social  Security  as  a  political  football. 
If  politicians  sincerely  want  to  help  the 
elderly  they  will  stop  deficit  spending,  the 
cause  of  Inflation  which  has  deprived  our 
elderly  citizens  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  small  savings,  resulted  In  the  taxing 
away  of  their  homes,  and  thrown  so  many 
of  them  on  the  unmerciful  hooks  of  gov- 
ernment charity. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  critics  that 


we  once  borrowed  some  money  In  Alabama, 
and  they  say  that  It  Is  therefore  unfair  of 
me  to  criticize  the  vast  deflclts  of  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon.  I  maintain  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous difference  between  what  Washing- 
ton is  doing  and  what  we  have  done  in  Mont- 
gomery. In  the  first  place,  when  a  state  bor- 
rows, it  borrows  money  that  Is  already  In  ex- 
istence. This  Is  simply  a  transfer,  and  no 
inflationavy  new  money  is  created  as  It  is 
when  the  federal  government  pumps  out 
printing-press  dollars  for  its  deficit  use. 
Secondly,  the  federal  government  goes  in 
debt  to  give  money  away  to  socialist  and 
even  Communist  countries,  to  pay  for  a 
giant  and  unnecessary  bureaucracy,  to  de- 
stroy local  school  systems,  to  subsidize  the 
raising  of  illegitimate  children,  and  for  a 
myriad  other  "Liberal"  programs.  Such 
money  is  wasted  and  gone  forever. 

We  borrowed  money  in  Alabama  to  create 
a  capital  asset — roads.  I  realize  that  some 
libertarian  theorists  believe  that  private  en- 
terprise should  build  roads.  Someday  that 
may  come  to  pass.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Ala- 
bama desperately  needed  roads  to  boost  Its 
economy.  We  borrowed  money  to  build  roads 
because  those  roads  attract  industry  and 
tourism,  improve  marketing,  and  produce  tax 
revenue.  Not  only  have  subsequent  improve- 
ments in  business  in  Alabama  Justified  the 
economics  involved  in  our  road  building 
program  but,  as  roads  have  been  improved, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  on  our  highways 
has  dropped.  Selling  bonds  to  build  roads 
Is  the  same  sound,  conservative  business 
practice  as  a  corporation's  borrowing  funds 
to  buy  wealth-producing  machinery. 

Still,  we  in  Alabama  have  one  of  the  small- 
est debt  services  of  any  state  in  the  union. 
Today  we  pay  out  less  than  five  percent  of 
our  income  for  debt  service — and  you  know, 
in  these  days  of  the  Nixon  infiatlon,  any 
businessman  who  can  operate  with  less  than 
five  percent  of  his  income  going  for  debt 
service  is  doing  very  well  indeed.  Compare 
that  with  the  fact  that  under  the  current 
Administration  in  Washington  the  third 
largest  Budget  expenditure — behind  only  De- 
fense and  Welfare — goes  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  federal  debt.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sum  that 
comes  to  more  than  21  billion  dollars! 

During  my  first  administration,  Alabama 
Jumped  to  Number  One  In  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  South — and  held  that  position 
three  years  In  a  row.  From  the  time  I  as- 
sumed office  until  I  left  office  in  1966,  Ala- 
bama had  received  a  total  of  1,304  new  and 
expanded  Industries,  representing  a  capital 
investment  of  nearly  $2  billion  and  employ- 
ing approximately  100,000  people.  Indus- 
trialists like  our  attitude  toward  local  gov- 
ernment and  toward  the  Free  Enterprise  sys- 
tem. This  attitude  towards  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  bring  prosperity  and 
full  employment  to  all  America  if  the  man 
in  the  White  House  would  practice  what  he 
preaches.  Private  enterprise  Is  the  only  real 
war  on  poverty  which  has  ever  been  fought 
with  any  success. 

But  the  revolutionaries,  high-heeled 
"Liberals"  of  both  sexes,  and  Ump-wrlsted 
pseudo-Intellectuals  don't  believe  In  the  Free 
Enterprise  system.  They  believe  in  socialism, 
the  economic  system  of  Karl  Marx.  And, 
strangely  enough,  many  of  the  super-rich  in 
this  country  also  believe  In  socialism.  They 
set  up  tax-free  foundations  which  promote 
socialist  programs  with  the  taxes  they  evade, 
and  then  arrange  to  tax  the  working  man 
to  pay  for  those  programs.  Such  limousine 
"Liberals"  are  not  humanitarians.  If  they 
were  they  would  lead  by  example  and  divide 
their  own  wealth  Instead  of  hiding  It  In  tax 
shelters  while  they  promote  an  ever-Increas- 
ing tax  burden  on  the  middle  class.  In  1966 
for  example,  the  super-rich  "Liberal"  Nelson 
Rockfeller  paid  only  $685  In  personal  income 
taxes.  Honest  plumbers  and  steelworkers  paid 
more  than  that! 


I  have  filed  a  suit  In  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  have  tax-exemption  removed 
from  any  foundation  that  uses  tax-free 
monies  to  promote  socialism  or  revolution. 
The  "Liberal"  mass  media  have  ignored  that 
suit,  even  as  they  pose  as  friends  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

Because  I  have  attacked  the  fraud  in- 
herent in  the  giant  foundations,  some  have 
accused  me  of  being  a  radical  or  a  Populist. 
In  the  sense  that  I  have  always  worked  to 
keep  the  little  man  from  being  shoved 
around  by  quasi-governmental  interests  and 
monopolies,  I  am  a  Populist.  Take  the  utili- 
ties, which  have  a  government-granted 
monopoly  and  have  sometimes  formed  an  \m- 
holy  alliance  with  politicians  to  exploit  the 
people.  In  Alabama  I  have  taken  on  those 
utilities,  and  the  giant  banks  and  big  truck- 
ing interests,  to  make  sure  they  pay  an 
equitable  share  of  the  taxes.  But  while  con- 
cerned with  genuine  problems.  Populists 
have  traditionally  looked  to  socialism  as  a 
solution.  In  that  sense  I  am  not  a  Populist 
because  it  is  my  view  that  the  Free  Enter- 
prise system  Is  the  only  way  effectively  to 
elevate  the  underprivileged. 

Many  politicians  are  now  calling  them- 
selves "Populists,"  yet  the  Establishment 
opinion  makers — who  long  used  that  term 
as  an  epithet  to  attack  me — have  not  de- 
nounced them  as  demagogues.  They  are  no 
threat  to  the  Insiders  of  the  Establishment. 
They  can  be  bought,  or  manipulated,  or  con- 
trolled. Not  everybody  agrees  with  me,  but 
no  one  doubts  that  I  am  my  own  man  and 
mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  believe  in  our 
country  and  its  free  traditions.  The  pitch  of 
the  "New  Populists"  is  an  alien  one — it 
argues  that  since  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
subsidized  by  the  government,  the  middle 
class  shovtld  be  also.  Come  and  get  it,  they 
say!  Get  yourself  a  slot  at  the  trough  with 
the  rest  of  the  animals,  like  some  poor  serf  in 
a  Communist  hell.  Theirs  is  really  a  call  for 
total  socialism  as  an  answer  to  the  in- 
equities created  by  partial  socialism. 

Such  regimentation  is  the  greatest  threat 
the  ordinary  American  faces  today.  When 
the  bureaucrats  try  to  solve  problems  with 
collectlvlst  theories  and  tyrannical  decrees, 
poverty  stays  and  freedom  dies. 

Yet  America  is  being  socialized  and  al- 
most everybody  knows  it.  Only  a  few  Con- 
servative Republicans  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  President  Is  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 
collectivists.  They  pretend  that  it  is  hap- 
pening because  it  is  somehow  inevitable. 
Let  me  assure  them  that  socialism  is  not 
Inevitable,  though  it  certainly  may  seem  so 
when  you  have  as  President  a  Republican 
whom  even  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  calls 
a    socialist. 

In  1968,  Richard  Nixon  made  opposition 
to  big  government  a  major  part  of  his  cam- 
paign. Yet  In  his  every  move  since  election 
he  has  paid  lip  service  to  the  need  for  de- 
centralization while  increasing  federal  pow- 
er over  the  people.  More  and  more  each  year 
the  people  and  the  states  are  coming  under 
the  arbitrary  power  of  any  army  of  bureau- 
crats in  Washington  who  are  telling  us  how 
to  run  our  schools,  our  businesses,  and  even 
our  personal  lives.  Much  of  this  is  done  in 
the  name  oi  ending  "discrimination."  Let 
me  tell  you.  I  believe  In  the  right  of  people 
to  discriminate.  When  we  say  a  fine  lady  is 
discriminating,  we  are  complimenting  her 
as  having  good  taste.  The  right  to  discrimi- 
nate is  nothing  but  the  right  to  choose,  and 
the  right  to  choose  Is  the  essence  of  liberty. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  the  government 
has  the  right  to  discriminate  between  Its 
citizens  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color — 
and  that  is  exactly  what  It  is  doing  through 
federal  programs  which  set  up  racial  quota 
systems  or  force  busing  for  racist  balance. 
The  left  says  Wallace  is  a  racist.  I  say,  and 
my  record  shows,  that  Wallace  Is  for  freedom 
of  choice,  and  that  It  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  is  racist ! 
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Indicative  of  the  growing  arrogance  of  the 
nearly  all-powerful  goremment  in  Wash- 
ington Is  the  virtual  takeover  of  local  schools 
by  the  guideline  writers  at  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Nation- 
wide polls  show  that  Americans  of  all  races 
are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  racist  busing. 
It  Is  criminal  to  move  students  out  of  their 
neighborhoods  to  distant  locations  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  satisfying  the  cattle-car  ra- 
cial lusts  of  a  bunch  of  Jackbooted  guide- 
line writers  In  Washington.  While  professing 
to  believe  in  the  democratic  concepts  of  ma- 
jority rule,  these  bureaucrats  are  forcing 
little  children  to  be  hauled  for  fifty  miles 
or  more  In  the  Interest  of  a  racist  experi- 
ment In  sociology.  Millions  of  dollars  which 
could  be  spent  enriching  the  education  of 
our  children  are  going  out  the  exhaust  pipes 
of  those  diesel  motor  buses.  Worse,  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington  are  treating  our  lit- 
tle children  like  a  hutch  of  guinea  pigs  in 
a  laboratory. 

Mr.  Nixon  claims  to  be  opposed  to  all  the 
busing — he  swears  he  really  Is — yet  he  has 
appc^nted  men  to  run  the  H.E.W.  whose 
family  crests  might  as  well  be  a  highway 
rampant  with  greyhounds.  Richard  Nixon 
appointed  those  H.E.W.  bureaucrats  who  in- 
stituted suits  to  force  busing  on  local  school 
boards.  They  serve  at  his  pleasiure.  If  he 
meant  business  he  would  have  cleaned  house! 
But  he  doesn't  mean  what  he  says,  any  more 
than  he  meant  it  when  he  swore  to  us  that 
he  would  never  institute  a  wage-price  freeze 
or  betray  our  anti-Cc«nmunist  allies  on  For- 
mosa or  promote  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come for  welfare  loafers. 

School  boards,  under  the  Nixon  guidelines, 
have  become  local  appendages  and  agents  of 
a  bureau  In  Washington,  answering  only  to 
that  bureau,  not  to  the  people.  If  that  Isn't 
exactly  what  Mr.  Nixon  directed,  why  hasn't 
he  fired  those  who  have  "disobeyed"  his  or- 
ders? I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  all  too 
clear. 

The  guideline  dictators  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  busing  issue.  In  many  places  they 
have  ordered  that  Indoctrination  replace  edu- 
cation. The  bureaucrats  have  ordained  that 
our  schools,  in  effect,  are  to  be  tiu-ned  into 
propaganda  factories  for  International  so- 
cialism. In  order  for  these  edicts  to  be  car- 
ried out,  history  books  are  being  rewritten 
to  conform  with  alien  doctrines;  moral 
values  are  being  replaced:  humanism  Is  be- 
coming the  official  state  religion;  traditions, 
patriotism,  responsibility  to  family  and  coun- 
try, are  being  subverted  and,  the  students — 
our  children — are  being  regimented  to 
serve  the  socialist  Establishment.  Good 
Teachers  know  these  things  are  happening, 
and  they  are  doing  their  best  to  stop  them, 
but  the  federal  Office  of  Education  In  Wash- 
ington carries  a  very  big  stick. 

Granting  control  over  the  education  of 
our  children  to  a  central  government  will 
guarantee  the  establishment  of  a  dictator- 
ship In  America.  Whatever  objections,  real 
or  imagined,  which  may  be  raised  about  in- 
adeqxiacies  or  duplications  or  shortcomings 
of  local  schools  are  Insignificant  compared 
to  the  threat  to  the  liberties  of  every  Ameri- 
can posed  by  federal  control  of  education. 
The  federal  government  must  get  out  of  the 
education  business  If  freedom  Is  to  survive  In 
America.  This  means  that  the  guideline  bu- 
reaucrats must  be  stripped  of  their  author- 
ity over  our  local  schools  and  sent  out  to 
earn  an  honest  living  doing  productive  work. 

The  situation  is  serious.  As  a  result  of  the 
growing  power  of  Washington,  we  have  al- 
ready become  a  government-fearing  people 
Instead  of  a  God-fearing  people.  For  decades 
now,  politicians  have  encouraged  ue  to  look 
to  government  for  strength  Instead  of  to  ovu- 
God.  It  is  no  accident  that  where  the  state 
becomes  all-powerful,  faith  In  Christ  Is  no 
longer  carried  like  a  banner  by  Christian 
soldiers,  workers,  mothers,  and  businessmen. 
I  have  accepted  Christ  as  my  personal  Savior, 


and  that  is  one  Important  reason  why  I  have 
pledged  my  life  to  opposing  tyranny  wherever 
I  find  It.  So  long  as  God  gives  me  the 
strength,  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  libertarian 
piirists  who  question  my  Conservative  cre- 
dentials that  as  Governor  of  Alabama  I  let 
my  state  receive  federal  money.  We  do  this 
becaiLse  Alabama  pays  federal  taxes.  We 
know  that  federal  money  brings  federal 
guidelines,  but  the  realities  of  politics  and 
fiscal  survival  of  the  states  leave  us  little 
choice  but  to  participate  In  federal  programs 
which  we  would  prefer  to  handle  by  our- 
selves. There  is  no  question  but  that  fed- 
eral funds  are  bait  with  which  the  federal 
government  is  attempting  to  take  over  the 
authority  of  the  states  and  of  the  people, 
but  this  must  be  stopped  at  the  top  by  get- 
ting Washington  out  of  the  subsidy  business, 
not  by  asking  any  one  state  to  commit  fiscal 
suicide.  The  solution  for  this  proUem  Is  to 
be  found  in  Washington,  not  Montgcmiery,  or 
Sacramento,  or  Topeka. 

"Liberal"  news  commentators  often  char- 
acterize me  as  an  "angry  man."  I  plead 
guilty  to  that  description.  For  years  Ameri- 
cans were  the  most  admired  people  in  the 
world  because  of  their  capacity  for  righteous 
indignation.  Many  Americans  still  rise  to 
anger  at  evil,  but  our  pseudo-Intellectual 
leaders  have  used  our  colleges  and  mass  me- 
dia to  preach  moral  and  ethical  relativism 
untU  many  of  our  people  have  adopted  a 
pretended  sophistication  and  bias*  attitude 
toward  corruption,  immorality,  and  even 
treason.  America  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  full- 
scale  retreat  from  greatness,  and  every  hon- 
est American  knows  it.  That  retreat  was  be- 
gun by  the  treason  of  the  intellectuals  who. 
Jaded  and  morally  corrupt,  lost  their  ca- 
pacity for  righteous  indignation. 

I  will  tell  you  that  I  feel  Indignant  that 
some  American  corporations,  with  the  full 
encoiiragement  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
have  been  supplying  the  Vletoong  and  North 
Vietnam,  however  indirectly,  with  war  mate- 
rials with  which  to  kill  American  soldiers.  If 
ever  there  was  an  act  which  deserved  the 
condemnation,  contempt,  and  fury  of  every 
American,  it  is  that  one.  Instead,  our  knee- 
jerk  intelligentsia  have  hailed  it  as  a  sign  of 
"maturity"  and  "sophistication"  by  the 
"progressive"   business   community. 

Another  crime  of  the  pseudo-Intellectuals 
has  been  to  take  the  natural  Idealism  of 
youth  and  to  pervert  It  Into  hatred  of  our 
country.  Young  people  who  have  desecrated 
the  4ag,  burned  draft  cards,  and  engaged  In 
violent  protest  over  the  Vietnam  War,  did 
not  learn  to  hate  their  country,  its  flag,  and 
our  national  traditions,  from  their  parents. 
They  learned  such  hatred  from  the  mental 
amoet>ae  whose  poisonous  culture  is  spewed 
from  the  lecterns  in  our  college  classrocHns. 

Young  people  have  been  conned  Into  be- 
lieving that  Commvmlsm  is  some  kind  of 
worldwide  humanitarian  movement,  Instead 
of  an  evil  conspiracy  to  conquer  the  world — 
a  conspiracy  already  responsible  for  the  mur- 
ders of  over  100  million  human  beings.  When 
I  see  how  our  youths  are  duped  and  conned 
and  manipulated  by  the  Establishment  Left, 
my  anger  rises  hot  and  fresh.  Deprived  of  a 
solid  grounding  in  history,  our  own  sons  and 
daughters  are  being  used  as  the  cadres  of  the 
nation's  enemies. 

America's  youth  has  never  been  told  that 
It  was  the  "Liberal"  politicians  who  turned 
the  fruits  of  victory  In  World  War  II  over 
to  the  Communists,  and  In  doing  so  con- 
demned tens  of  miUlons  to  perpetual  slav- 
ery. They  do  not  know  that  It  was  the  "Lib- 
eral" politicians  who  committed  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Korea,  and  then  tied  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  hands  so  that  he  could  not  win. 
They  have  never  learned  that  It  was  the 
"Liberal"  politicians  who  put  us  into  the 
morass  of  Vietnam  and,  as  In  Korea,  again 
tied  the  bands  of  the  military.  Hundreds 
ol  thousands  of  good  men  who  answered  their 


country's  call  to  the  colors  will  never  come 
home  from  places  like  Heartbreak  Ridge,  the 
Choeln  Reservoir,  and  Khe  Sanh.  They  gave 
their  lives  fc«  their  coimtry  while  our  "Lib- 
eral" politicians  made  sure  that  the  only  real 
victors  would  be  the  Communists. 

I  take  a  solemn  oath  before  Almighty  God 
that  if  I  ever  become  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  I  will  never  commit  American 
soldiers  to  action  without  making  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  ensure  their  victory.  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  was  right 
when  he  said  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
victory.  If  we  had  listened  to  MacArth\ir,  the 
Communists  would  not  be  in  Vietnam  today 
and  neither  would  we. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  we  should 
never  have  let  ourselves  be  drawn  Into  the 
Vietnam  War.  If  troops  are  required  to  con- 
tain Communism  in  Asia,  they  should  be 
provided  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  other  Asian 
anti-Communists  who  are  more  than  willing 
to  provide  them.  But  the  "Liberals"  have  con- 
sistently refused  Chiang's  offer  of  troops.  Ap- 
parently they  prefer  to  let  Americans  die  in- 
stead. Once  in,  however,  we  should  have  won 
that  war  and  then  got  out!  But  you  can  be 
sure  that  Richard  Nixon  will  have  lost  It  be- 
fore another  President  is  Inaugurated. 

I  think  that  is  cause  for  righteous  indig- 
nation. It  fills  me  with  anger  and  shame  for 
my  country. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  an  accident 
that  America  has  been  led  from  one  foreign- 
policy  disaster  to  another  until  our  retreat 
from  greatness  seems  a  rout.  To  think  that 
stretches  credibility  further  than  Mama  Cass 
would  stretch  Twiggy's  bathing  suit. 

A  little  over  a  decade  ago,  Scott  McLeod, 
head  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  notified  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  names  and  records 
of  some  800  security  risks  then  employed  by 
the  State  Department.  Mr.  McLeod  noted  that 
of  the  800,  some  250  were  "serious"  cases — 
sixty  percent  of  which  were  "incumbents  in 
high  level  assignments,"  with  one-half  "as- 
signed to  what  can  be  categorized  as  critical 
Intelligence  slots  In  the  Department."  Mc- 
Leod was  quickly  shipped  off  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Ireland,  and  nothing  (repeat:  noth- 
ing) was  done  about  those  security  risks. 
Presumably,  they  ane  still  there!  While  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency,  Richard  Nixon 
promised  to  clean  out  the  State  Department. 
He  repudiated  that  promise  even  before  he 
was  inaugurated. 

I  think  the  President's  failure  to  assure 
the  security  of  our  State  Department  Is  cause 
for  righteous  indignation,  but  I  don't  see 
any  emanating  from  the  "Liberals."  Little 
wonder  that  Mr.  Nixon  "lost"  the  vote  to 
save  Free  China  In  the  U.N.  and  Is  heading 
for  Peking.  The  fact  Is  that  more  than  one 
of  his  China  Intelligence  specialists  was  on 
the  Scott  McLeod  list. 

America  must  stop  helping  her  enemies  and 
help  herself.  Richard  Nixon  promised  America 
military  superiority,  and  has  Instead  con- 
tinued to  disarm  us.  For  this,  the  "Liberal" 
pseudo-intellectuals  cheer  him.  Let  me  tell 
you,  I  have  been  to  war.  I  have  seen  close 
friends  killed  In  battle.  I  never  want  to  see 
this  country  have  to  go  to  war  again.  But  I 
am  a  realist.  I  have  read  enough  history  to 
know  that  If  we  are  weak,  If  we  follow  policies 
of  appeasement,  we  will  have  war  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Why  should  the  Communists 
abandon  their  goal  of  world  conquest  when 
we  are  In  full  retreat? 

The  Communists  have  such  contempt  for 
our  "Liberal"  poUticans  and  opinion  makers 
that  they  don't  even  bother  to  deny  that  their 
goal  Is  world  conquest.  They  affirm  It  at  every 
opportunity,  and  all  one  has  to  do  Is  look  at 
their  own  literature  to  see  it  written  In  big 
bold  letters.  It  is  only  our  "Liberals"  who 
deny  that  the  Communists  seek  world  con- 
quest and  claim  that  the  Reds  haTe  "mel- 
lowed." Such  men  must  be  removed  from  po- 
sitions of  power  and  Influence. 
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I  have  fought  for  this  country,  and  I  am 
still  fighting  for  it.  I  have  travelled  America 
from  Augusta  to  San  Diego,  and  from  Miami 
to  Seattle.  I  have  met  Americans  from  every 
section,  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all  strata 
of  society.  I  love  the  real,  decent,  patriotic, 
and  hard-working  people  who  are  America.  I 
am  In  love  with  this  country.  I  love  its  tra- 
ditions and  Its  heritage.  And  I  mean  to  labor 
to  preserve  them  from  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  fabric  of  freedom  either  by  design 
or  from  innocent  error. 

I  am  not  an  Ideologue.  There  are  a  lot  of 
fancy  philosopher's  and  libertarian  pundits 
whose  books  and  pamphlets  I  haven't  read 
and  am  not  likely  to  read.  But  I  believe  that 
government  governs  best  which  governs 
least,  and  that  whatever  the  people  will  have 
their  government  do  Is  best  done  at  that  level 
closest  to  the  people.  I  mean  to  defend  my 
country  against  her  enemies — foremost  of 
which  Is  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy. I  mean  to  labor  at  being  the  best 
Christian,  and  the  best  citizen,  that  I  can 
be.  And  I  mean  to  try  to  serve  my  country 
with  an  unashamed  patriotism.  If  enough 
of  us  do  that — If  enough  of  us  Stand  Up  For 
America — we  can  stop  America's  retreat  from 
victory. 

But  the  stakes  are  high.  We  know  that  If 
we  fall,  liberty  In  all  the  world  might  flicker 
and  die  for  a  thoiisand  years.  America  can  be 
the  land  of  the  free  only  so  long  as  it  Is  the 
home  of  the  brave.  Join  me,  brave  friends, 
and  together  let  us  Stand  Up  For  America! 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brinkley).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Crane)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  vetoed  the  OEO  bill  last 
winter  he  did  so  primarily  due  to  the 
child  development  title,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "far-reaching"  and  poten- 
tially "family-weakening."  The  Presi- 
dent contended  that  such  legislation 
must  not  be  adopted  before  a  great 
debate  has  been  held.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
national  debate  has  yet  to  occur.  Only 
now.  as  the  child  development  bill  ap- 
proaches a  second  vote  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, are  there  signs  that  the  debate  is 
finally  getting  underway.  To  be  sure, 
those  who  contend  the  grand  scheme 
called  child  development  is  essential 
have  discussed  among  themselves  why 
this  legislation  ought  to  be  adopted.  But 
it  Is  only  now  that  critics,  people  who 
have  reviewed  the  proposal  in  light  of 
experience,  are  forming  the  questions 
which  the  proponents  of  child  develop- 
ment must  answer.  It  is  insufficient  to 
contend,  as  some  have,  that  to  oppose 
this  far-reaching  scheme  is  to  oppose 
children.  Such  contentions  are  irrespon- 
sible and  ought  to  be  absent  from  the 
debate. 

One  contribution  to  this  debate  Is  an 
essay  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  magazine,  April  30,  1972, 
by  Times  editorialist  William  V.  Shan- 
non. In  the  essay,  "A  Radical,  Direct, 
Simple,  Utopian  Alternative  to  Day-Care 
Centers,"  Shannon  asks  a  number  of 
excellent  questions,  among  them  one 
whether  the  child  development/day  care 
centers  are  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  involved. 
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What  has  been  said  thus  far  by  the 
proponents  is  that  the  validity  of  cer- 
tain statistics,  that  is,  working  mothers, 
necessitates  the  establishment  of  day 
care  centers  for  more  than  5  million 
children  under  the  age  of  6.  Shannon 
challenges  this  approach  of  the  pro- 
ponents by  raising  the  number  one  ques- 
tion: Are  the  centers,  whether  they  be 
day  care  or  child  development — there  Is 
a  difference — ^In  the  best  interests  of 
children?  He  writes: 

The  \mp<^ular  truth  is  that  any  conmiu- 
nlty  faculty— call  It  a  day  care  center  or  a 
child  develc^ment  center — is  at  best  an  In- 
adequate, unsatisfactory  substitute,  and  at 
worst  a  dangerous,  destructive  substitute 
for  a  child's  own  mother. 

A  second  contribution  to  the  debate 
was  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Ernest  van  den 
Haag,  a  psychoanalyst  who  teaches  at 
New  York  University,  who  contended 
that  a  public  adventure  into  the  field  of 
day  care  or  child  development  would 
have  profound  implications  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  at  the  core  of 
family  life.  Under  questioning  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
CHiildren  and  Youth,  Professor  van  den 
Haag  held  to  the  view  that  whatever 
forces  are  presently  working  at  pushing 
the  family  apart,  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  child  care  would  intensify 
them.  In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  centers,  whether  they  be  of  a  baby- 
sitting or  a  behavior-construction  nature, 
would  not  simply  be  used  by  those  in 
need,  but  would  be  there  as  a  permanent 
lure  to  fully  competent  mothers  who 
have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  make  use 
of  the  centers.  To  have  government  con- 
struct these  centers  is  to  sanction  their 
use,  and  to  sanction  such  a  development 
is  to  encourage  good  parents  to  pass  on 
to  another  a  responsibility  they  can  and 
should  keep  to  themselves. 

Another  contribution,  perhaps  most 
devastating  to  the  cause  of  those  who 
would  see  the  "Big  Fed"  build  these  cen- 
ters, came  from  Dr.  Dale  Meers,  a  child 
psychoanalyst  at  the  Childrens'  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  said: 

There  are  clear  and  explicit  (his  empha- 
sis) dangers  In  early  group  care  and  such 
service  should  be  developed  and  adminis- 
tered with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  risks 
that  are  attendant  on  its  misuse. 

Further: 

Daycare  programs  can  not  be  based  on 
"sound  knowledge  ...  of  child  development" 
because  of  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  only 
limited  data  on  the  Impact  of  surrogate  group 
care  on  early  development,  and  such  psy- 
chiatric data  as  Is  available  is  anything  but 
reassuring. 

What  Dr.  Meers  is  telling  the  Congress 
is  that  at  this  time  the  evidence  is  point- 
ing in  the  direction  that  child  develop- 
ment would  be  counterproductive:  in 
other  words,  not  good  for  the  child. 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  the  least  of 
what  we  should  appraise  before  consid- 
ering this  program.  Now  it  is  true  that 
Dr.  Meers  has  spoken  out  in  favor  of 
certain  types  of  child  development  cen- 
ters, and  it  is  to  those  we  should  direct 
our  attention.  There  are  family  situa- 
tions which  are.  and  probably  will  al- 


ways be  so  broken  and  the  atmosphere  so 
hostile,  that  the  Congress  might  be  wise, 
after  considerable  study,  to  look  toward 
a  remedial  program  which  would  offer 
services  to  those  relatively  small  num- 
bers of  children  in  circumstances  defi- 
nitely detrimental  to  their  well-being. 
However,  when  Congress  does  look  into 
this  matter,  I  would  remind  them  that: 
First,  tlds  has  always  been  a  concern  of 
the  States  and  there  is  little  evidence  to 
suggest  that  those  agencies  have  been 
derelict  in  their  duties;  and  second, 
when  children  are  moved  to  collectivized 
circumstances  there  always  seem  to  be 
more  problems  created  than  solved.  What 
child  development  advocates  first  see  as 
a  convenience  soon  becomes  a  steady  re- 
quirement. The  self-fulfUling  prophecy 
of  the  day  care  lobby  has  been  fulfilled : 
because  there  are  more  centers,  there  is 
more  need  for  them.  To  quote  Shannon : 
Comprehensive  day  care  Is  not  only  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Increasing  number  of  working 
mothers,  but  Its  existence  would  probably 
serve  to  accelerate  that  trend.  .  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment is  not  setting  out  to  cope  with  a 
limited  and — if  all  goes  well — diminishing 
number  of  impoverished  chUdren.  Rather,  it 
is  embarking  upon  a  program  which  could 
cover  virtually  all  children  and  would  not 
only  recognize  but  confirm  a  profound 
change  In  the  way  In  which  Americans  rear 
their  children. 

The  Government  is  setting  out  to 
change  the  childrearing  habits  of  the 
American  people.  I  am  reluctant  to  leave 
an  important  matter  like  that  to  the 
Government,  to  any  government.  Cost 
estimates  for  this  undertaking  are  in  the 
$20  to  $30  billion  range,  assuming  $2,000 
per  year  per  child — Shannon  contends 
$2,600  might  be  more  like  it.  Jerome 
Kagan  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children,  panel  on  day  care,  esti- 
mated $39  billion  as  a  realistic  figure. 
That  would  not,  of  course  be  a  firm  cost. 
It  would  be  imdoubtedJy  subject  to  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat,  I  concur  with 
the  President  that  a  debate  must  go  on. 
I  personally  intend  to  participate  in  that 
debate,  raising  questions  when  ap- 
propriate. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  Shannon  article  and  the  testi- 
monies of  Drs.  van  den  Haag  and  Meers. 
which  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Although  I  consider  the 
Shannon  article  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  why  child  development 
centers  are  not  in  the  child's  best  inter- 
est, I  am  not  convinced  that  Shannon's 
counter-proposal  might  not  be  almost 
as  bad  as  the  "medicine"  we  seek  to 
avoid. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suggest,  as 
Shannon  most  certainly  does,  that  gov- 
ernment— or  more  accurately,  taxpay- 
ers— ought  to  have  to  pay  an  Individual 
to  carry  out  an  obligation  which  is  al- 
ready his.  To  suggest  that  a  parent 
should  be  paid  to  rear  his  child  is  to  sug- 
gest that  there  Is  some  penalty  being 
relieved.  I  think  the  ideas  which  lurk 
within  the  suggestions  are  at  base  part 
of  the  psychological  problem  which  Is 
hurting  the  health  and  vibrancy  of 
family  life. 
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The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Apr.  30, 19721 

A  Radical,  Direct,  Simple,  Utopian  Alter- 
native TO  Dat-Cabe  Centers 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington. — /  must  share  the  view  oj 
those  of  its  supporters  who  proclaim  this  to 
be  the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation  to 
emerge  from  the  92d  Congress. 

I  also  hold  the  conviction  that  such  far- 
reaching  national  legislation  should  not, 
must  not,  be  enacted  in  the  absence  of  a 
great  national  debate  upon  its  merit  and 
broad  public  acceptance  of  its  principles. 

Few  contend  that  such  a  national  debate 
has  taken  place. — President  Nixon,  in  a  veto 
message. 

One  of  the  most  irresponsible  statements  I 
have  seen  in  my  many  years  in  public  life  .  .  . 
cruel,  hysterical  and  false. — Senator  Walter 
Mondale,  commenting  on  the  veto  message. 

Last  Dec.  9.  President  Nixon  vetoed  an 
antipoverty  bill  which  had  as  its  major  com- 
ponent the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971,  sponsored  by  Senators  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  Minnesota  Democrat,  and  Jacob 
Javits,  New  York  Republican.  The  child- 
development  bill,  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing measures  ever  passed  by  Congress,  rank- 
ing in  financial  cost  and  social  implications 
with  Medicare  or  Federal  aid  to  education, 
deserves  much  more  thorough  discussion 
than  it  has  received.  The  bill  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  a  question  at  one  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  (admittedly  Infrequent)  news  con- 
ferences. It  is  rarely.  If  ever,  brought  up  dur- 
ing Sunday  TV  Interviews,  in  which  his 
Democratic  rivals  are  regular  participants.  It 
rarely  made  the  front  page  of  any  newspaper 
until  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  it. 

The  "great  national  debate"  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  has  not  taken  place  but 
the  legislative  scene  has  already  been  set  for 
passing  the  bill  again.  Ignoring  G.O.P.  predic- 
tions of  a  second  Nixon  veto,  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Feb.  17  approved  a  pover- 
ty bill  which  Includes  a  much  expanded  Head 
Start  program  and  which  Senator  Mondale 
Intends  to  use  as  a  vehicle  for  adding  a  re- 
vised version  of  his  child-development  plan. 

If  another  bill  passes  Congress  this  year. 
President  Nixon  is  sure  to  veto  It  again,  and 
conservatives  have  the  votes  to  sustain  that 
veto.  Over  the  longer  term,  however,  a  bill 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  Mondale's  is 
likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  law.  The 
political  arithmetic  of  the  growing  number 
of  working  mothers  guarantees  that. 

If  the  centers  set  up  under  such  a  law  are 
adequately  financed,  ideally  staffed  and  well 
run,  they  would,  in  my  judgment,  help  some 
of  those  youngsters  who  are  the  worst  vic- 
tims of  poverty  and  neglect.  The  centers  are, 
however,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for 
the  great  majority  of  children.  Moreover,  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  be  underfinanced, 
understaffed  and  overcrowded.  I  sincerely 
doubt  they  will  achieve  many  of  their  objec- 
tives. Unless  Congress  undergoes  a  radical 
change  of  heart,  it  will  try  to  do  a  $30-bilUon 
Job  on  a  $3-bllllon  budget. 

Although  I  am  a  liberal.  I  do  not  share  the 
librral  enthusiasm  for  day-care  centers.  Such 
centers  are  not  a  satisfactory  or  desirable 
substitute  for  the  full-time  care  and  devo- 
tion of  a  child's  own  mother.  President  Nixon 
may  have  politically  expedient  motives  of  his 
own.  but  I  nevertheless  agree  with  the  prem- 
ise of  his  veto  message,  which  stated:  "All 
other  factors  being  equal,  good  public  policy 
requires  that  we  enhance  rather  than  dimin- 
ish both  parental  authority  and  parenttil 
Involvement  with  children — particularly  in 
those  decisive  early  years  when  socltJ  atti- 
tudes and  a  conscence  are  formed,  and  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles  are  first  Incul- 
cated." 


Liberals  may  deprecate  these  Nixon  words 
as  all  wet  and  reactionary,  but  much  hard- 
earned  human  wisdom  lies  behind  them.  Ex- 
cessive emphasis  on  day-care  centers  can 
weaken  the  family  at  a  time  when  It  needs 
strengthening.  Having  said  that,  however,  I 
do  not  think  the  status  quo  is  good  enough. 
I  have  a  radical  proposal  of  my  own  to  ad- 
vance. It  would  be  an  alternative  to  day  care 
that  would  enable  the  poor  and  the  working 
poor — except  those  families  which  are  most 
severely  deprived  and  damaged  psychologi- 
cally— to  take  care  of  their  own  children. 

But  before  advancing  my  own  views,  I 
shall  set  forth  the  argument  of  the  advocates 
of  comprehensive  child-development  centers. 
And  it  is  a  powerful  argument. 

For  any  child,  the  years  from  birth  to  6 
are  critical  for  his  physical,  intellectual  and 
psychological  development.  Yet  traditionally 
In  the  United  States,  the  Government  takes 
no  official  Interest  In  a  child  between  his  ar- 
rival, when  a  birth  certificate  Is  required, 
until  he  is  6  years  old,  when  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  takes  effect.  "The  as- 
sumption has  been  that  families  took  care  of 
these  early  childhood  years.  Yet  the  evidence 
Is  all  around  us  that  for  some  children,  the 
family  system  has  completely  broken  down 
and  is  not  doing  the  necessary  job  of  nurtur- 
ing their  characters,  and  preparing  them  for 
life.  For  other  children,  the  family  Is  still  a 
viable  emotional  unit  providing  some 
strengths,  but  the  fathers  and  mothers  are 
so  overwhelmed  by  adverse  circumstances — 
sickness,  ignorance,  mental  illness,  Inability 
to  hold  a  steady  Job,  or  Inability  to  cope  with 
competitive,  sophisticated  city  life — that 
those  families  need  help  in  preparing  their 
young  children  for  school  and  later  life.  Still 
other  children  have  competent  parents  who 
can  cope  with  life  in  adult  terms  but  who — 
out  of  ignorance,  or  Irresponsibility,  or  self- 
ishness— are  not  giving  priority  to  their 
duties  as  parents;  these  children  also  need 
help. 

"In  cho  last  several  years  of  traveling 
around  the  country  and  holding  hearings  on 
different  aspects  of  the  poverty  problem.  I 
examined  all  the  different  approaches — man- 
power training,  enriched  education,  rehous- 
ing, and  so  on — and  I  kept  coming  back  to 
the  view  that  we  have  to  reach  these  children 
in  their  first  five  years  and  do  everything  we 
can  to  improve  their  chances  In  life.  For  most 
of  us,  this  is  a  great,  rich,  wonderful  society 
full  of  hope  and  opportunity.  But  some  peo- 
ple are  ovitslde  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  Are  we  content  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  because  they  were 
cheated  at  birth  and  in  their  early  years  are 
to  be  condemned  to  lives  of  failure  and  frus- 
tration? 

"Consider  a  child,  white  or  black  or  brown, 
who  grows  up  in  a  community  where  he 
doesn't  have  enough  to  eat,  lives  in  squalid, 
unsanitary  housing,  grows  up  without  books 
or  any  kind  of  help,  grows  up  in  a  broken 
home,  grows  up  amid  a  depressed  environ- 
ment, without  any  health  care,  and  then 
goes  to  what  Is  often  the  worst  school  In 
town.  The  reactlonalres  of  this  country  are 
trying  to  describe  efforts  to  help  that  child 
as  welfare,  which  is  the  code  word  by  which 
we  deliver  money  from  'decent,  hard-working 
Americans'  to  this  child  and  others  like  him, 
when  in  fact  the  issue  is  justice,  permitting 
children  to  have  the  same  chance  In  Ameri- 
can society." 

If  a  desire  to  Improve  the  lot  of  Impover- 
ished children  Is  one  force  behind  proposals 
for  comprehensive  child  development,  the 
program's  political  appeal  is  enhanced  by  the 
beaefits  it  offers  three  other  groups  of  fami- 
lies. There  are  the  families  in  modest  eco- 
nomic circumstances  with  husbands  who 
work  but  barely  earn  a  subsistence  Income 
and  wives  who  work  part-time  or  full-time  to 
pay  for  a  few  comforts  beyond  the  family's 
necessities;  these  are  the  "working  poor."  A 


second  group  consists  of  middle-class  women 
who  ordinarily  would  not  have  to  work  when 
their  children  are  small  but  who  are  driven 
back  Into  the  job  market  prematurely  be- 
cause of  divorce,  or  the  death  or  Illness  of 
their  husbands.  Third,  there  are  the  families 
In  which  husbands  earn  a  satisfactory  Income 
but  the  women  work  by  choice.  These  mid- 
dle-class wives  often  argue  for  day  care  in 
terms  of  women's  "llljeratlon." 

A  fourth  category  might  be  families  in 
which  the  husbands  earn  adequate  Incomes 
and  wives  do  not  pursue  careers,  but  might 
do  so  If  high-quality  day  care  were  available. 
In  other  words,  comprehensive  day  care  Is  not 
only  a  response  to  the  Increasing  number  of 
working  mothers  but  its  existence  would 
probably  serve  to  accelerate  that  trend. 

Since  the  working  poor,  the  widowed  or 
divorced  heads  of  middle-class  families,  and 
the  "liberated"  career  women  comprise  a 
huge  number  of  people.  It  Is  not  astonishing 
that  politicians  In  both  parties  climbed 
aboard  the  comprehensive  child-development 
bandwagon.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  63 
to  17.  Yet  It  is  the  Inclusion  of  these  other 
categories  of  people  that  also  triggers  the 
opposition.  Their  coverage  makes  It  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  Government  Is  not 
setting  out  to  cope  with  a  limited  and — If 
all  goes  well — diminishing  number  of  Impov- 
erished children.  Rather,  It  Is  embarking 
upon  a  program  which  could  cover  virtually 
all  children  and  would  not  only  recognize 
but  confirm  a  profound  change  ta  the  way 
in  which  Americans  rear  their  children. 

The  opposition  In  and  out  of  Congress  has 
formed  on  both  economic  and  cultural 
grounds.  In  the  original  version  of  his  bill, 
Mondale  proposed  spending  $2-bllllon  In  the 
first  year  of  operation,  $4-bllllon  In  the  sec- 
ond and  $7-blllion  In  the  third.  These  subse- 
quent authorizations  were  dropped  from  the 
modified  version  that  passed  the  Senate  and 
news  stories  usually  referred  to  the  bill  as 
having  "a  $2-bllllon  price  tag."  Once  the 
program  was  fully  under  way,  however,  even 
If  all  eligible  children  did  not  participate  and 
many  of  those  who  did  were  charged  modest 
fees,  the  annual  cost  would  be  in  the  range 
of  $20-bllllon  to  $30-bllllon  a  year.  The  cost 
of  quality  care  for  children  In  which  food, 
toys,  equipment  and  medical  care  are  pro- 
vided Is  at  least  $2,000  a  year  for  each  child. 
Dr.  Jerome  Kagan,  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference's  panel  on  day  care,  offered 
these  rough  estimates  In  Senate  testimony: 

"As  you  might  expect,  private  centers  run 
more  efficiently  than  public  centers.  My  im- 
pression Is  that.  If  you  are  working  with 
preschool  children  2V2  to  5  years  of  age,  $45 
a  week  |per  child]  will  run  a  pretty  good 
private  center.  A  public  center  which  has 
more  bureaucracy  will  probably  be  given 
$55  or  $60  a  week.  You  have  to  add  10  to  20 
per  cent  for  Infants.  It  Is  more  expensive  to 
have  a  center  for  the  first  two  years  of  life.  .  . 
If  this  becomes  a  popular  and  approved  way 
of  raising  American  children,  one  could  have 
half  the  population  of  children  aged  0  to  6 
requesting  day  care.  You  could  spend  all  the 
money  you  want:  13  million  children  at  $60 
a  week,  which  is  $3,000  a  child  a  year.  If  yo\i 
pause  to  multiply  those  figures  you  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  money — $39-billion." 

As  It  developed.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
bill  for  broad  reasons  having  little  to  do  with 
fee  schedules  or  financial  cost.  The  cost  Is 
probably  not  a  decisive  consideration  for 
those  on  either  side  of  the  argument. 

It  gives  hostile  critics  a  handle  with  which 
to  attack  the  bill,  but  most  conservatives 
when  candid,  admit  that  they  would  not  like 
the  program  even  if  it  cost  only  half  as  much. 
Liberals  meanwhile  dismiss  the  financial  ar- 
gument with  the  assertion  that  if  this  coun- 
try can  afford  to  subsidize  aerospace  com- 
panies and  build  a  space  shuttle,  it  can  afford 
to  Invest  huge  sums  in  its  own  children. 

More   fundamental   to   the   debate   Is   the 
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philosophy  underlying  the  bill,  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  attacked  head-on,  thereby  evok- 
ing the  angriest  response  from  the  bill's  ad- 
vocates. Liberals  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
his  veto  was  a  sop  to  the  right  wing  of  the 
President's  party  and  that  the  Presidential 
candidacy  of  Representative  John  Ashbrook,  a 
convinced  conservative  Ideologue,  may  hav« 
had  that  Is  not  true  in  all  of  the  cases — and 
the  needs  run  in  this  order,  as  far  as  we 
could  ascertain  them: 

"First  of  all,  these  adults  are  physically 
ill.  Secondly,  they  live  In  constant  physical 
fear — and  very  real  fear.  Fear  of  the  pusher, 
fear  of  the  person  breaking  In  and  stealing 
everything  out  of  your  meager  little  apart- 
ment, fear  of  the  children  getting  run  over 
In  the  heavy  traffic  In  the  streets.  .  .  . 

"And  then  the  third  great  need,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  mothers.  Is  help  with 
loneliness,  with  a  tremendous  feeling  of 
vacancy  In  their  lives.  In  fact,  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  one  of  the  problems  that  sur- 
rounds the  whole  question  of  .  .  .  birth  con- 
trol, and  so  on,  with  people  of  this  kind.  Is 
the  problem  of  loneliness.  Because  I  feel  that 
many  of  these  mothers,  [when  they  have  a 
baby)  for  two  or  three  years  have  something 
to  love  and  to  fondle,  and  so  on.  I  really 
think  this  fills  a  void  in  their  lives,  and  I 
dont  think  that  a  knowledge  of  birth  con- 
trol win  make  a  significant  difference  as  long 
as  we  have  these  particular  human  emo- 
tional needs.  .  .  . 

"Now  this  seems  almost  unbelievable,  but 
I  think  that  It  Is  easy  for  us  to  put  our- 
selves Into  the  position  of  a  person  like  this, 
women  who  spend  all  day  In  bed  because 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  home  except  a  tele- 
vision. And  the  television,  of  course,  has 
been  the  great  pacifier  and  meemerizer  of 
children  because  almost  the  minute  they  can 
see,  they  are  propped  up  to  watch  this  Image 
that  Is  flickering  there — It's  almost,  I  think, 
like  hypnotism." 

In  what  Is  rather  an  understatement,  Nle- 
meyer  concluded:  "These  are  the  parents 
and  families  for  which  Intervention  is 
necessary." 

Not  all  welfare  mothers  and  their  children 
are  In  the  desperate  circumstances  described 
by  Niemeyer.  Some  have  personal  strengths. 
But  the  apathy,  physical  squalor  and  fear 
are  brutal  realities.  So  are  the  low-grade 
Infections  and  correctlble  physical  defects 
which  sap  their  energies.  The  question  Is 
what  the  state  can  effectively  do  to  help. 
In  an  Interview,  Senator  Mondale  told  me: 
Society  can  Ignore  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  these  varloiis  unfortunate  circum- 
stances but  It  cannot  ignore  them  In- 
definitely or  without  cost.  Sooner  or  later,  a 
sizable  number  of  them  are  going  to  show 
up  as  Juvenile  delinquents,  as  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  as  emotionally  disturbed 
patients  In  institutions,  as  adolescent  drug 
addicts.  Some  may  survive  the  school  years 
but  show  up  in  prisons  as  young  adult  crim- 
inals, or  In  hospitals  as  mentally  Ul,  or  on 
the  welfare  rolls  as  unemployables.  One  or 
two  may  even  show  up  on  television  screens 
as  a  Presidential  assassin. 

(Why  all  deprived,  damaged  children  do 
not  come  to  a  dismal  end,  why  some  actually 
develop  from  this  adversity  a  thriving  will  to 
succeed,  is  a  blessing  and  a  mystery.  But  one 
can  speculate  that  behind  each  hard-hit 
child  who  later  makes  it  In  life  there  Is  some- 
one— an  older  brother  or  sister,  a  devoted 
grandmother,  a  minister,  a  teacher,  an 
athletic  coach — who  cared  a  lot  and  provided 
the  youngster  with  a  model  and  with 
guidance.) 

The  Mondale  bill  which  President  Nixon 
vetoed  is  based  on  the  theory  that  a  big  In- 
vestment of  money  and  effort  in  children, 
especially  In  the  years  from  birth  to  6,  would 
save  some  of  them  from  disasters  later  on 
and  might  actually  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  society  now  has  to  spend  on 
Juvenile-delinquent  centers,  prisons,  mental 


hospitals,  and  other  kinds  of  human  repair 
and  rehabilitation.  In  asserting  the  Govern- 
ment's comprehensive  interest  in  these  form- 
ative early  years,  the  bill  has  many  prece- 
dents, such  as  the  long  campaign  against 
child  labor,  the  public  health  effort  to  cut 
down  infant  mortality,  the  White  House  con- 
ferences on  children  and  youth  held  once  a 
decade  smce  1909,  and  the  widely  popular 
Head  Start  program  enacted  as  a  part  of  the 
poverty  program. 

BuUding  on  the  Head  Start  model,  the  bill 
would  go  far  beyond  merely  providing  a  con- 
venient place  near  home  or  work  where  aii 
employed  mother  could  leave  a  child.  It 
would  establish  child -development  centers 
In  every  community.  A  child  could  get  one, 
two  or  more  meals,  depending  upon  how 
many  hours  he  stayed  each  day.  A  center 
would  contract  with  outside  doctors  or  clinics 
to  provide  medical,  dental  and  psychiatric 
diagnosis  and  care.  It  would  begin  the  educa- 
tion of  preschool  children  and  make  avail- 
able to  them,  as  well  as  to  older  children, 
"summer,  weekend,  vacation  and  overnight 
programs."  Parents  would  serve  on  the  beard 
of  the  center,  and.  If  unemployed,  they  might 
be  enlisted  as  volunteer  workers  or  paid  em- 
ployes. In  some  circumstances,  a  mother 
might  be  paid  to  care  for  four  or  five  chil- 
dren— her  own  as  well  as  others — in  her  own 
home.  This  is  called  "family  day  care."  Where 
needed,  a  professional  or  a  trained  volunteer 
would  be  sent  out  from  the  center  to  Instruct 
and  assist  uneducated,  inexperienced  or 
tinder-confident  mothers  In  baby  and  child 
care. 

In  short,  this  comprehensive  approach  Is 
Intended  to  be  an  active,  responsible  partner 
to  every  mother  and  If  a  mother  Is  absent, 
111  or  indifferent,  to  serve  as  the  best  possible 
substitute.  An  ambitious  concept  realized  in 
only  a  comparatively  few  existing  centers.  It 
signifies  much  more  than  the  less  expensive 
and  more  common  day-care  centers  where 
children  are,  in  effect,  only  in  protective  cvis- 
tody.  "Custodial"  child  care  is  a  dirty  word 
among  the  experts  In  this  field. 

The  Mondale  bill  covers  all  children  from 
birth  through  14.  There  Is  comparatively 
little  controversy,  however,  about  the  older 
children  in  the  6-to-14  age  group  who  attend 
school.  For  them,  the  problem  Is  primarily 
to  find  a  place  where  they  can  play  or  other- 
wise usefully  occupy  themselves  for  two  or 
three  hours  after  school  until  their  parents 
pick  them  up. 

The  conflict  over  comprehensive  child-de- 
velopment programs  concerns  the  22  million 
children  und»r  the  age  of  6.  In  theory,  the 
bill  would  permit  a  rich  woman — Mrs.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  or  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy — to  send 
her  child  to  a  development  center  If  she 
wanted  to  pay  the  fee.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  bill  Is  primarily  intended  to  help 
the  children  of  working  mothers  and  those  in 
poverty  families.  About  seven  million  chil- 
dren in  the  under-6  age  group  have  mothers 
who  work.  (The  number  of  mothers  In  the 
work  force  has  doubled  since  1950,  and  the 
trend  seems  to  be  steadily  upward.)  About 
four  million  children  live  In  families  which 
are  in  dire  poverty  and  about  an  equal  num- 
ber In  families  which  are  above  the  poverty 
line  but  still  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Poverty  children  are  not  identical  with  the 
children  of  working  mothers,  although  the 
two  groups  overlap.  In  fact,  proportionately 
more  mothers  work  In  families  with  annual 
Incomes  above  $10,000  than  in  families  with 
Incomes  below  $3,000.  This  paradox  Is  under- 
standable because  more  middle-class  women 
have  marketable  skills  and  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  maids,  babysitters,  private  nursery 
schools  and  other  forms  of  child  care.  But 
some  of  the  confusion  that  surrounds  the 
child-development  Issue  Is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  mothers  In  quite  different  circum- 
stances— the  highly  paid  advertising  woman 
who  lives  In  Scarsdale,  the  factory  worker's 
wife  trying  to  eke  out  her  budget  In  Queens, 


the  17-year-old  unwed  mother  Just  arrived  In 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  from  a  farm  In  South 
Carolina — are  lumped  together  for  purposes 
of  discussions,  and  arguments  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  family  circumstances  of 
one  woman  are  used  to  justify  or  attack  pro- 
grams to  help  women  in  entirely  different 
circumstances. 

Although  children  from  every  kind  of 
family  could  conceivably  participate,  the  real 
emotional  force  behind  the  drive  for  com- 
prehensive child  development  is  the  desire 
of  liberal,  compassionate  people  to  Improve 
the  chances  in  life  of  children  from  the  na- 
tion's worst-off  families — migrant  laborers 
and  sharecroppers,  unemployed  miners  In 
Appalachla,  impoverished  Mexicans,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Indians  and  blacks.  Two-thirds  of 
the  places  in  the  child-development  centers 
would  be  reserved  for  the  children  of  these 
low-income  families. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, John  Niemeyer.  president  of  the  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education  in  New  York 
City,  graphically  described  the  plight  of  fami- 
lies trapped  In  a  city  slum.  "These  families 
needed  all  kinds  of  help,"  Niemeyer  reported. 
"Typically  there  was  a  mother  with  four  or 
five  children,  a  father  not  in  the  picture 
regularly — although  more  than  a  little  to  do 
with  Mr.  Nixon's  decision. 

Most  conservatives  in  Congress  bitterly 
oppose  President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  better  known  as  "welfare  reform,"  a 
creditable  if  modest  attempt  to  Introduce 
the  principle  of  a  minimum  Income  for 
every  family.  In  opposing  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Child-Development  Bill,  they  argvie 
in  much  the  same  way  as  th^  do  against 
President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan. 
Unstated  but  clearly  visible  Is  their  convic- 
tion that  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  for 
poor  families  would  merely  encourage  them 
to  have  more  b.ibles.  Their  second  conviction 
Is  that  the  poor  are  financial  failures  solely 
because  of  moral  turpitude  or  personal  weak- 
ness. If  they  are  poor,  they  deserve  to  suffer 
the  consequences.  (This  Is  the  converse  of 
the  sentimental  liberal  view  that  the  poor 
cannot  be  held  morally  accountable  to  any 
degree  for  their  behavior  and  that  society  Is 
to  blame  for  everything.)  Rejecting  the  evi- 
dence of  new  psychology  and  old  common 
sense,  conservatives  Insist  upon  applying  a 
rationalistic  carrot-and-stick  economic  the- 
ory as  if  welfare  mothers  were  so  many  cal- 
culating Benthamites.  If  only  the  right  eco- 
nomic pressures  can  be  found,  these  con- 
servatives believe,  welfare  mothers  can  be 
squeezed  off  welfare  and  onto  private  pay- 
rolls— as  If  a  woman's  employability  in  the 
market  place  were  the  highest  test  of  her 
moral  worth  or  her  usefulness  to  society. 

In  trying  to  sell  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan,  Mr.  Nixon  has  pandered  to  these  con- 
servative prejudices — and  Involved  himself 
In  a  glaring  contradiction.  Thus,  his  welfare 
bill  would  provide  $750  million  annually  to 
pay  for  day-care  centers  for  the  children  of 
welfare  mothers,  so  that  these  women  can 
be  trained  and  can  work.  It  would  apply  ini- 
tially to  women  with  children  over  6  and, 
after  a  short  time,  to  those  with  children 
over  3.  But  in  vetoing  the  Mondale  child- 
development  bill  last  December.  Mr.  Nixon 
piously  warned  against  committing  "the 
vast  moral  authority  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment to  the  side  of  communal  approaches 
to  child  rearing  over  against  the  family- 
centered  approach."  Why  is  It  right  to  coerce 
welfare  mothers  to  put  their  children  In 
Government-financed  day-care  centers  in 
order  to  go  to  work  and  wrong  to  assist  other 
women  who  voluntarily  want  to  do  the  same 
thing? 

Liberals  and  radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  vigorously  in  behalf  of  comprehen- 
sive child-development  centers  for  reasons 
which  have  only  Indirectly,  if  at  all,  to 
do  with  children  and  the  family.  They  want 
child-care  centers  to  energize  the  parents 
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and  get  them  involved  in  the  community. 
Mrs.  Maurlen  McKlnley,  associate  director  of 
the  Black  Child  Development  Institute  in 
Washington,  expressed  a  view  put  forward 
by  numerous  witnesses:  "We  believe  that 
child-development  centers  can  be  the  cata- 
lyst for  total  community  development.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  nation  to  view 
the  provision  of  day-care/child-development 
services  within  the  context  of  the  need  for  a 
readjustment  of  societal  power  relationships. 
...  As  day-care  centers  are  utilized  to  cata- 
lyze development  In  black  and  other  com- 
munities, the  enhanced  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  that  results  can  provide  effec- 
tive leverage  for  the  improvement  of  the 
over-all  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
nation." 

Translated  from  sociological  Jargon,  this  is 
the  community-action  theory  which  under- 
lies the  poverty  program  and  the  Model 
Cities  program.  It  is  the  theory  that  only 
if  the  poor  are  organized  and  power  taken 
away  from  "the  Establishment"  is  progress 
possible.  All  the  establishments — the  politi- 
cians, the  schoolteachers,  the  social  workers, 
the  doctors  and  medical  administrators — are 
regarded  as  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  the 
poor  because  of  their  heavy-handed  paternal- 
ism. Without  getting  Into  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  complicated  argument,  one  can  see 
that  the  theory  of  community  action  has 
more  to  do  with  helping  adults  to  fight  City 
Hall  than  with  helping  fathers  and  mothers 
to  rear  their  children. 

Politics  aside,  however.  President  Nixon's 
argument  against  actively  encouraging  the 
shift  from  the  family  to  the  day-care  center 
as  the  prime  agent  in  child -rearing  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue.  Are  child-development 
centers  desirable  for  any  children  other  than 
the  most  damaged  and  deprived?  The  unpop- 
ular truth  is  that  any  community  facility — 
call  it  a  day-care  center  or  a  child -develop- 
ment center — is  at  best  an  inadequate,  un- 
satisfactory substitute,  and  at  worst  a  dan- 
gerous, destructive  substitute  for  a  child's 
own  mother. 

In  the  months  of  infancy,  a  child's  whole 
universe  consists  of  himself  and  the  per- 
son who  feeds  him,  dresses  him  and  re- 
sponds to  his  cries  and  other  signals  for 
attention.  Although  the  development  of  a 
human  being  is  imperfectly  understood  since 
babies  cannot  talk,  intensive  research  by  Dr. 
Margaret  Mahler  and  other  experts  on  what 
psychiatrists  call  the  "separatlon-indivldu- 
atlon  process"  shows  that  in  the  period  from 
approximately  6  months  of  age  to  2  years, 
critically  important  events  are  taking  place 
in  the  formation  of  a  child's  personality. 
During  those  months,  he  learns  that  his 
mother  is  not  Just  an  extension  of  himself, 
that  he  Is  a  person  in  his  own  right,  that  his 
mother  can  leave  him  and  that  there  are 
other  persons  in  the  world  besides  himself 
and  her. 

Superficially,  it  is  true  that  anybody  can 
feed  a  baby  or  change  his  diapers.  But  in 
the  most  profound  emotional  sense,  a  baby's 
whole  sense  of  himself  depends  upon  the 
warmth  and  consistency  of  the  relationship 
that  he  has  with  the  person  who  takes  care 
of  him.  If  he  is  indifferently  or  inconsistently 
treated  by  a  succession  of  various  adults — as 
he  would  tend  to  be  if  left  in  a  day-care 
center  for  8  or  10  hours  a  day — he  is  truly 
a  deprived  child.  Psychological  research  in- 
dicates that  anxieties,  depression,  passivity 
and  other  serious  handicaps  may  develop. 
From  2  to  3  years  of  age,  a  toddler  learning 
to  talk  and  to  run  about  can  begin  to  stutter 
or  suffer  other  impairments,  from  slight  to 
serious.  If  he  is  subjected  to  severe  emotional 
upheaval — such  as  a  shift  from  family  care 
to  day  care.  In  the  years  from  3  to  6,  other 
important  though  less  dramatic  stages  of 
development  unfold  in  the  child's  life.  For 
these  reasons,  most  well-run  nursery  schools 
which  serve  middle-class  and  upper-class 
families  rarely  take  children  before  they  are 


2V^  or  3  years  old,  and  do  not  keep  them 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day  until 
they  are  at  least  5  years  old. 

Day-care  centers  have  become  Important 
institutions  in  this  country  in  recent  yeais 
as  the  numl>er  of  working  mothers  has  In- 
creased, but  other  nations  have  had  much 
longer  and  more  extensive  experience  with 
them.  Dr.  Dale  Meers,  a  Washington  psychi- 
atrist, has  reported  on  a  study  of  programs 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Israel  and 
Prance.  The  report,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  entitled, 
"International  Day  Care:  A  Selective  Re- 
view and  Psychoanalytic  Critique,"  is  hardly 
an  encouraging  document.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Dr.  Meers  reports,  senior  officials  who 
run  the  day-care  centers  do  not  make  use  of 
them  for  their  own  children.  "Their  prefer- 
ence [is]  to  use  their  incomes  to  employ 
someone  to  care  for  their  children  at  home." 
Dr.  Meers  found  that  Hungarian  officials 
hoped  eventually  to  eliminate  day  care  for 
children  under  3  because  of  the  "manifest 
unhappiness"  of  the  child.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
the  best  day  care  "appeared  hygienic,  sterile 
and  depressing."  In  every  country.  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  alike,  officials 
encountered  serious  problems  of  staffing  and 
rapid  turnover. 

-Nursing  staff  covertly  resist  continuity  of 
care  of  one  or  more  babies.  Indeed,  It  was  a 
common  experience,  internationally,  that 
care-givers  often  could  not  readily  Identify 
their  children  by  name  and,  with  babies,  did 
not  know  with  certitude  whether  each  one 
had  been  fed.  .  .  .  The  younger  and  less 
active  the  child  in  the  day  nursery,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  attention  he  received. 

"Multiple  mothering  all  too  frequently  pro- 
vides an  uncoordinated  octopus.  The  mvUti- 
pliclty  of  care-givers,  their  overlapping  of 
shifts,  their  replaceabillty  for  Illness  or  holi- 
days, their  departures  for  other  employment, 
all  leave  the  very  young  child  accommodating 
first  to  one  and  then  to  another." 

The  enthusiasts  of  day  care  more  often 
point  to  Israel  where  many  children  are  com- 
munally reared  in  the  kibbutz.  But  more 
sophisticated  advocates  agree  that  Americans 
have  a  tendency  to  idealize  the  Israeli  situa- 
tion. "One  must  draw  on  one's  own  cultural 
tradition,  one's  own  identities,"  for  the  in- 
stitutions that  will  solve  the  problems.  Dr. 
Urio  Bronfenbrenner  of  Cornell  University 
observed  to  the  Mondale  subcommittee.  Israel 
is  a  small,  beleaguered  nation  with  the 
uniquely  high  morale  of  a  people  who  feel 
themselves  under  siege  and  fighting  for  their 
very  existence.  No  comparable  sense  of  com- 
mon danger  and  common  destiny  informs 
communal  life  in  the  United  States,  a  vast, 
rich,  diverse  and  relatively  sheltered  country. 
A  kibbutz,  moreover,  is  a  small,  agricultural 
community  where  the  parents  work  In  the 
fields  close  by  the  "children's  house"  and 
are  available  to  their  children  for  three  or 
four  hours  a  day  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening. 

Israeli  practices  in  communal  child  rearing 
are  the  subject  of  intense  controversy  Ijoth 
within  Israel  and  among  outside  experts.  The 
evidence  is  not  all  in  because  really  thorough 
scientific  studies  are  only  now  being  con- 
ducted, but  there  is  some  Indication,  as  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettleheim  reported  in  his  book,  "The 
Children  of  the  Dream,"  that  kibbutz-raised 
children  show  significant  personality  differ- 
ences from  children  raised  In  the  conven- 
tional family.  For  example,  the  kibbutz  chil- 
dren get  along  well  with  their  peers  and  are 
very  loyal  to  their  group,  but  often  seem 
Incapable  of  deep  emotional  attachments  and 
creative  intensity. 

In  short,  the  experience  of  other  countries 
with  stat€-provlded  communal  child  care  on 
a  large  scale  does  not  suggest  that  this  is  a 
course  on  which  the  United  States  should 
enthusiastically  embark.  The  risks  for  many, 
though  not  all,  children  range  from  mild 


neiu-oses  and  developmental  lags  to  serious 
maladjustments. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  cited  In  the  Mondale 
Subcommittee's  own  hearings  support  the  ex- 
aggerated claims  made  for  parental  Involve- 
ment and  control.  The  APL-CIO,  a  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  the  bill,  submitted  a 
lengthy,  glowing  report  on  a  day-care  center 
operated  In  Chicago  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Union  for  its  own  members. 
The  report  states:  "Because  the  parents  work, 
they  are  not  free  to  come  into  the  center  dur- 
ing the  day  to  investigate  its  benefits;  after 
work,  they  are  tired,  with  little  interest  In 
coming  to  evening  parents'  meetings.  There- 
fore, education  of  the  parents  with  regard  to 
center  capabilities  is  a  slow  process.  There 
has  been  only  one  parents'  meeting  held,  on 
a  Sunday.  Attendance  was  50  per  cent.  The 
parents  do  bring  the  children  in  the  morning 
and  pick  them  up  at  night,  so  there  Is  a 
brief  opportunity  to  see  what  the  children 
are  doing  and  to  visit  with  the  staff." 

That  is  the  actual  degree  of  parent  partici- 
pation in  a  center  which  the  APL-CIO  de- 
scribes as  "a  Rolls-Royce  of  day  care." 

There  is  a  radical  alternative  to  child-care 
centers  which  I  believe  would  avoid  the  staff- 
ing difficulties,  the  psychic  risks  and  the 
other  drawbacks  of  communal  care:  Pay 
mothers  to  take  care  of  their  own  children  in 
their  own  homes. 

Many  years  ago,  Dr.  Benjamin  Sftock  put 
forward  the  ideal  solution  In  his  character- 
istically simple,  straightforward  langruage. 
In  "Baby  and  Child  Care,"  he  wrote:  "Some 
mothers  have  to  work  to  make  a  living.  Usu- 
ally their  children  turn  out  all  right  because 
some  reasonably  good  arrangement  Is  made 
for  their  care.  But  others  grow  up  neglected 
and  maladjusted.  It  would  save  money  in  the 
end  if  the  Government  paid  a  comfortable 
allowance  to  all  mothers  of  young  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  work 
...  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  let  mothers  go 
to  work  making  dresses  in  a  factory  or  tap- 
ping typewriters  in  an  office,  and  have  them 
pay  other  people  to  do  a  poorer  Job  of  bring- 
ing up  their  children." 

A  comparison  of  costs  suggests  that  the 
Federal  Government,  If  It  chooses  to  do  so, 
can  as  easily  pay  a  mother  to  take  care  of 
her  own  children  as  to  finance  them  in  a 
day-care  facility.  Most  working  mothers,  un- 
less they  have  high  professional  qualifica- 
tions, would  consider  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  found  work  paying  $150  a  week  ($7,- 
800  a  year).  After  deductions  for  Federal 
and  state  income  taxes.  Social  Seciu^ty, 
union  dues,  lunches  and  carfare,  their  take- 
home  pay  would  be  about  $100  a  week,  or 
$5,200  a  year.  To  provide  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive child  care  which  the  Mondale  bill 
envisages  could  easily  cost  $2,600  a  year  a 
child.  If  that  sum  were  paid  directly  to  the 
mother  of  two  children,  she  would  have  as 
much  Income  as  If  she  went  out  to  work. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  all  the  broken  and  overwhelmed 
families  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  They 
and  their  children  would  still  need  the  kind 
of  direct  help  that  social  workers  have  long 
tried  to  provide.  But  the  direct  approach 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  the  working  poor  and  of  those  middle- 
class  single  parents — widows,  widowers  and 
divorcees — who  are  perfectly  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  life  and  taking  care  of  their  own 
children  if  only  they  had  more  money.  The 
financially  well-off  mothers  who  work  only 
for  their  own  satisfaction  would  not  benefit, 
becaiise  any  family  allowance  they  received 
could  be  largely  offset  by  higher  taxes. 

True  equality  between  the  sexes  Is  wholly 
desirable,  but  the  liberation  of  women  must 
not  become  a  potential  defeat  for  young  pre- 
school children.  Women  should  not  try  to 
combine  a  full-time  Job  with  raising  small 
children.  It  is  a  rare  and  exceptionally  gifted 
woman  who  does  something  more  Important 
In  the  outside  world  than  she  does  during 
those  critical  first  six  years  when  she  is  help- 
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Ing  to  form  the  personality  and  character  of 
a  child. 

Essentially,  It  Is  a  matter  of  making  a 
rational  choice.  If  a  yoxmg  woman  decided 
to  Join  the  Peace  Corps,  she  would  know  that 
she  was  signing  up  for  two  years  of  her  life. 
If  she  decided  to  go  to  medical  school,  she 
would  know  that  she  was  committing  herself 
to  four  years  of  hard  work,  I  suggest  that  if 
a  woman  decides  to  have  a  baby,  she  should 
know  that  she  U  signing  up  for  six  years  be- 
fore she  can  return  to  work  full  time. 

The  direct,  simple  method  of  paying  par- 
ents to  stay  at  home  with  their  children  Is 
perhaps  Utopian,  basically  because  Ameri- 
cans do  not  believe  In  the  family  as  much  as 
they  think  they  do.  No  one  can  say  when  or 
If  Americans  will  reinvigorate  those  values 
which  make  parenthood  the  most  serious  hu- 
man vocation,  which  are  essential  to  sustain 
happy,  effective  families  and  which,  if  prac- 
ticed, would  truly  make  this  coimtry  what 
It  now  mistakenly  thinks  It  Is — a  child-cen- 
tered society. 

Statkmbnt  Before  Senate  SuBCOMMmEE  on 
Children  and  Touth  and  Sdbcommittee 
ON  Ei<pi>OYMXNT,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
My  name  Is  Ernest  van  den  Haag.  I  am 
currently  professor  of  social  philosophy  at 
New  York  University  and  lecturer  in  sociology 
and  psychology  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  In  New  York  City.  I  am  a  member 
of  many  professional  organizations  and  was 
a  Guggenheim  Fellow  and  a  Freud  Memorial 
Lecturer.  A  psychoanalyst  In  private  practice, 
I  am  the  author  of  four  books  and  about 
Beventy  articles  in  learned  Journals  and  per- 
haps a  dozen  chapters  in  books  edited  by 
others.  My  work  has  been  concerned  with 
many  kinds  of  soclo-psychologlcal  problems. 
Including  the  rearing  of  infants  and  children. 

I 

The  bills  before  this  committee  are  meant 
to  help  children.  Nobody  could  quarrel  with 
this  end.  Unhappily,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  means  proposed 
would  harm  children,  perhaps  Irreparably. 
For  these  bills  would  lead  to  the  progressive 
bureaucratization  and  depersonalization  of 
child  raising. 

We  are  witnessing  severe  political  struggles 
about  the  public  schools  and  their  control. 
People  fight  about  teaching  methods,  teach- 
ers, curricula,  busing,  etc.  Students  them- 
selves have  become  so  poUtlcallzed,  and  the 
authority  of  teachers  so  weakened,  that  the 
schools  have  become  battlegrounds,  with  vio- 
lence, drug  addiction  and  far  too  little  learn- 
ing. The  bills  before  you  do  not  Intend  such 
an  effect;  however  they  seem  likely  to  extend 
the  poUtlcallzation  and  bureaucratization  of 
children  farther  down  the  line — on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  goverimient  knows  how 
to  provide  "healthful  and  stimulating  devel- 
opment" of  children.  If  the  government  has 
such  knowledge  it  is  a  well  kept  secret  of 
which  the  scientific  community  is  quite  xm- 
aware. 

The  major  purpse  of  S.  3228  and  S.  3193  is 
to  take  care  of  the  children  of  working  par- 
ents in  day  care  canters  federally  funded  and 
locally  controlled.  It  is  assumed 

(1)  that  the  care  to  be  given  to  children 
.in  the  centers  to  be  subsidized  is  as  good  or 
better,  or  not  much  worse,  as  the  care  now 
received  at  home; 

(2)  that  the  parents  cannot  or  should  not 
be  helped  by  alternative  means  to  take  care 
of  their  children;  that  the  means  proposed 
have  been  demonstrated  effective  and  better 
than  alternatives;  and  that  the  help  pro- 
posed is  needed; 

(3)  that  parents,  particularly  low  Income 
parents  could  not,  or  would  not,  or  are  not 
experts  enough  to  provide  for  their  children 
themselves;  (Obviously  if  low  Income  alone 
were  the  trouble.  If  disinclination,  Ineptness, 
or  malevolence,  were  not  assumed,  an  income 


subsidy  would  be  the  remedy,  and  not  gov- 
ernment sponsored  institutions.) 

(4)  that  the  provisions  of  these  bills  will 
not  encourage  parents  to  wantonly  shift  the 
upbringing  of  children  to  the  government,  or 
to  bring  into  the  world  children  they  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  raise  themselves. 

n 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  last  point  (4). 
Most  welfare  measures  in  the  past  have  made 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fixed  quantity  of  cases  to  be  subsi- 
dized. But  usually  the  subsidy  given  tends  to 
encourage  and  multiply  the  very  situations 
being  subsidized.  The  bills  before  you  Ignore 
this  lesson  and  repeat  this  mistake.  They  will 
encourage,  almost  morally  and  materially  en- 
title, women  to  bring  children  into  the  world 
when  they  are  not,  or  not  yet,  willing  or  able 
to  devote  to  their  children  all  the  time  and 
effort  needed.  We  should  instead  help  such 
women  not  to  have  children,  until,  and  un- 
less, they  do  want  children  and  are  willing, 
ready,  and  able  to  bring  them  up  themselves. 

The  problem  addressed  by  the  bills  before 
you  was  generated  not  by  increased  poverty 
but  by  greater  opportunity.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  4%  of  all  married  women  were  in 
the  labor  force.  At  the  present  time  more 
than  one  third  are — double  the  number  of 
single  women.  The  percentage  of  mothers  of 
young  children  at  work  has  steadily  risen. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  these  mothera  are  now 
working.  They  entered  the  labor  force  as 
their  family  Income  increased.  Their  working 
is  hardly  due  to  direct  economic  pressure,  al- 
though heightened  aspiration  may  play  a 
role.  The  trend  developed  first  among  middle 
class  women  when  there  was  very  little  eco- 
nomic benefit:  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
mother  at  home  often  offset  her  earnings  out- 
*  side.  Apparently  many  mothers  work  largely 
because  outside  work  is  more  interesting  to 
them,  or  prestige  bearing,  than  taking  care 
of  their  children.  The  bills  before  you  will 
permit  families  to  shift  more  of  the  cost  of 
child  raising  to  the  taxpayer.  This  will  In- 
crease the  net  gain  from  the  outside  work  of 
mothers. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  Congress  to  encour- 
age or  to  morally  legitimize  this  practice. 
Our  society  still  can  let  women  have  as 
many  children  as  they  wish,  if  they  enjoy 
bringing  up  children  and  can  devote  them- 
selves to  them  and  want  to  do  so.  But  why 
shoiild  our  society  encouraige  women  to  have 
children  unless  they  are  willing  and  able  to 
bring  them  up  themselves?  The  U.S.  is  not 
underpopulated.  Women  who  do  not  want  to 
bring  up  children  should  be  helped  not  to 
have  children — not  encouraged  to  have  chil- 
dren when  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the 
time  to  bring  them  up.  More  Is  involved  than 
the  Inequitable  shift  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers: the  upbringing  provided  outside  the 
family  by  the  care  centers  to  be  subsidized 
Is  unlikely  to  help  us  raise  healthy  children 
and  likely  to  cause  frequent  psychcdoglcal 
harm. 

lu 
Let  me  turn  now  to  points  (2)  and  (3). 
Changes  in  circumstances,  or  motivations, 
may  lead  parents  who  Intended  to  bring  up 
their  children  themselves  to  delegate  this 
task  to  others.  How  can  we  help  these  parents 
without  increasing  their  numl)er? 

Many  private  institutions,  formal  and  in- 
formal, now  take  care  ^of  these  children. 
There  Is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe 
that  officially  sponsored  institutions  would 
do  any  better,  or  will  be  less  expensive,  or 
will  Indeed  have  any  advantage  over  present 
private  arrangements.  Experience  Indicates 
that  the  rettim  on  the  dollars  spent  will  be 
much  less  than  at  present,  and  the  care 
given  children  more  bureaucratlcized,  the 
flexibility  of  Institutions  reduced.  One  need 
only  compare  present  private  and  public 
schools  In  any  major  city. 


The  present  arrangements  range  from 
neighborhood  mothers  taking  care  of  each 
others'  children  to  a  variety  of  formal  insti- 
tutions. If  and  where  help  is  needed  it  would 
be  far  better  to  help  mothers  make  their  own 
arrangements  than  to  create  a  new  layer  of 
bureaucracy.  Money  ooxild  be  allocated 
through  presently  existing  social  agencies  to 
help  insolvent  parents  to  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements they  prefer  for  their  children. 
Such  money  should  first  be  allocated  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

IV 

I  turn  now  to  the  first  question.  (1)  Are 
day  care  centers  likely  to  improve  child 
rearing?  Can  they  replace,  or  Improve  upon, 
the  home? 

Far  too  little  Is  known  about  child  rearing. 
However  what  Is  known  suggest  that  even 
the  best  of  institutions  cannot  serve  a  small 
child  as  well  as  the  average  family.  Yet  most 
of  the  institutions  proposed  will  not  be  the 
best. 

Chances  are  that  they  will  be  staffed  by 
people  no  less  average  than  those  that  staff 
our  schools  now. 

The  public  has  been  misled  for  many  years 
to  believe  that  teaching  can  be  Improved  by 
training  prospective  teachers  in  specialized 
institutions — schools  of  education.  There  has 
been  no  Indication,  let  alone  den:tonstration, 
that  teachers  teach  better,  that  pupils  learn 
more,  or,  that  the  "whole  chid"  benefits  from 
this  training.  No  better  result  may  be  ex- 
pected from  training  people  for  day  care  cen- 
ters proposed  by  the  bills  before  you. 

Such  training  wiU  be  fruitless  for  we  do 
not  know  what  the  "right"  way  Is  of  dealing 
with  children.  Possibly  there  are  as  many 
"right"  ways  as  there  are  "right"  persons.  In- 
fants and  children  react  to  the  personalities 
and  the  emotions  of  those  who  deal  with 
them  and  not  to  what  these  persons  may 
have  learned.  Personalities  cannot  be  shaped 
or  even  influenced  by  cognitive  "training." 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
hit  on  any  selection  process  to  Insure  that 
day  care  centers  are  staffed  by  the  right  kind 
of  person.  Expyerience  with  teacher  selection 
or  with  social  workers  is  highly  discouraging. 
Yet  Infants  and  children  are  far  more  vulner- 
able to  even  the  subtlest  of  malpractices 
than  are  adults. 

Up  to  the  present  the  development  of  chil- 
dren has  been  left  to  families  who  have 
brought  up  their  children  largely  by  tradi- 
tional means.  Scientlflc  theories  of  child 
rearing  have  veered  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  In  the  1920's  Dr.  Watson's  behavior- 
1st  prescriptions  had  great  scientific  prestige. 
He  insisted  on  infiexlble  schedules  from  the 
beginning,  warned  against  any  malnifesta- 
tlon  of  affection  and  particularly  against 
cuddling  infants,  picking  them  up  when  they 
cry,  etc.  Today,  Dr.  Spock's  quite  opposite 
theories  prevail,  though  they  are  beginning 
to  lose  prestige.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
sophisticated  psychoanalytic  theories,  some 
of  which,  in  vulgarized  form,  have  reached 
schools  of  education  and  other  institutions. 

Suppose  the  bills  before  you  had  passed 
in  Dr.  Watson's  time.  The  damage  to  children 
would  have  been  literally  immeasurable  if 
presently  prevailing  theories  are  true.  But 
the  evidence  for  the  presently  prevailing 
theories  is  no  more  conclusive  than  the  evi- 
dence was  for  Dr.  Watson's  theories. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  right  in- 
stitutional handling  of  children.  Where  we 
have  some  measure  of  success  it  is  due  to  ex- 
traordinary people,  such  as  Bruno  Bettel- 
heim  in  his  institution  in  Chicago.  But  we 
cannot  hope  to  staff  the  proposed  institutions 
with  extraordinary  people.  On  the  contrary, 
chances  are  that  the  position  to  be  staffed — 
low  in  income  and  prestige — will  attract  in- 
different people  Physicians  learn:  primum 
non  nocere — above  all  do  no  harm.  Perhaps 
social  physicians  can  adopt  this  motto  from 
medical  man. 
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The  belief.  Implied  In  the  bills  before  you, 
that  we  know  and  can  deliver  by  social 
mechanisms  the  right  way  of  bringing  up 
children  la  not  only  undemonstrated  but 
demonstrably  false.  Infants,  and  children  of 
tender  age,  need,  above  all,  firm  yet  affec- 
tionate, concerned,  spontaneous,  Individual 
attention,  in  a  stable  and  lasting  relation- 
ship with  maternal  and  paternal  figures  who 
provide  support,  models,  and  sources,  as  well 
as  objects  of  affection. 

Such  relationships  need  not  be  provided 
by  actual  parents.  Parental  figures  can  take 
their  place  if  parents  are  not  available.  But 
a  changing  staff  of  government  sponsored 
centers  cannot.  It  lacks  the  all  Important 
element  of  stablUty.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant for  a  small  child.  Nothing  could  be 
more  harmful  than  the  repeated  disappear- 
ance of  adult  figures  In  whom  the  child  has 
Invested  affection.  Depending  on  age.  the  de- 
velopment of  "object  relations,"  and  later  of 
a  "supergo,"  will  suffer  If  the  child  re- 
peatedly has  Important  relationships  with 
people  who  disappear.  And  nothing  could  be 
more  cruel  than  to  Impose  on  small  children 
these  perceived  abandonments.  Yet  the  bills 
before  you  could  do  no  less.  Apart  from  In- 
stability I  believe  that  the  spontaneous  Indi- 
vidual affection  hired  bands  can  provide  will 
In  most  cases  be  distinctly  Inferior  to  that 
of  parents,  be  they  ever  so  poor.' 

VI 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maJce  It 
clear  to  women  that  to  truly  want  children 
Implies  wanting  to  bring  them  up  and  wait- 
ing until  one  Is  able  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
point  in  having  children  only  to  entrust  them 
to  day  care  centers  for  most  of  the  time  at 
a  tend  age.  It  is  only  the  totally  unwanted 
child  that  might  be  better  off  In  a  day  care 
center.  We  should  minimize  the  number  of 
these  unwantea  children  first.  Secondly,  we 
might  help  mothers,  when  required,  to  place 
children  they  will  not  or  cannot  take  care 
of,  into  already  existing  private,  or  privately 
organized.  Institutions. 

Congress  might  want  to  finance  a  few  small 
experimental  institutions  to  try  out  how 
effective  or  useful  government  sponsored  day 
care  centers  could  be.  As  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan 
has  shown  rather  conclusively  in  his  Jlfax{- 
mum  Feasible  Misunderstanding,  social  sci- 
ence, at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  position  to 
produce  testable  theories,  and  the  methods  by 
means  of  which  they  can  be  tested.  However 
the  assumption  that  social  science  has  as  yet 
produced  a  tested  theory  of  child  rearing 
is  sheer  fantasy.  Only  a  few  variables  have 
been  detected.  And  they  suggest  that  family 
care  should  be  encouraged,  not  replaced. 

vn 

Good  men,  with  good  Intentions  often 
have  produced  undesired  effects.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bills  before  you  would  do 
Immeasurable  harm  to  children  and  I  urge 
you  not  to  pass  them.  Previous  govern- 
mental appropriations  have  had  "so  little 
effect"  on  education  according  to  Dr.  Moynl- 
han (The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10,  1972) 
".  .  .  as  to  be  naught."  "School  Inputs,"  he 
continues,  "such  as  per  pupil  expenditure" 
have  "an  extraordinarily  weak  influence  on 
educational  outputs."  Whether  or  not  one  ac- 
cepts the  reasons  that  Dr.  Arthur  Jensen  has 
given  for  the  failure  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram to  achieve  any  permanent  Improve- 
ment in  the  learning  ability  of  pupils,  no 
one  has  seriously  questioned  the  bare  fact 
of  the  failure  itself.  That  failure  was,  and 
is  costly.  Bxit  the  harm  it  does  Is  largely 
financial.  It  harms  the  taxpayers  and  falls  to 
benefit  the  children.  The  bills  before  you  are 
much  worse:  they  would  harm  the  children 
as  well. 


Congress  has  long  realized  that  the  war 
m  Vietnam  cannot  be  won  by  throwing  In 
more  and  more  resources.  Unlike  his  pred- 
ecessors, Mr.  Nixon  agreed,  and  has  grad- 
ually reduced  the  resources  used.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  realize  that  the 
"war"  against  whatever  actually  or  presump- 
tively alls  our  society,  including  difiBculties 
In  child  rearing,  cannot  be  won  by  throwing 
In  more  and  more  resources,  after  those  pre- 
viously used  have  been  shown  not  to  im- 
prove matters.  Congress  might  even  want  to 
consider  whether  what  is  held  out  as  the 
ctire  may  actually  be  the  disease. 


•It  Is  for  this  reason  that  wherever  pos- 
sible, homeless  children  are  now  entrusted 
to  foster  parents,  rather  than  institutions. 


Statement  to  the  Senate  SuBcoMMiTTf.E  on 

CHn^DHEN     AND     YOUTH 

(By  Dale  R.  Meers) 
As  an  Introduction,  I  would  note  my  am- 
bivalence in  accepting,  an  invitation  to  tes- 
tify on  daycare  legislation.  My  professional 
and  research  commitments  are  essentially 
clinical  and  my  past  evaluations  of  daycare 
were  incidental,  if  not  fortuitous.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  my  work  and  observations  have 
been  unusual  in  that  I  have  observed  day- 
care from  the  point  of  view  of  its  Impact 
on  psychiatric  vulnerability.  In  1971,  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress,  and  a  range  of  other  ex- 
perts clearly  stated  their  approval  of  early 
daycare.  If  a  majority  vote  could  make  group 
care  of  young  children  psychiatrlcally  safe, 
I  would  be  most  pleased.  The  good  Intentions 
and  enormous  labor  that  have  gone  Into  yoiu: 
deliberations  on  daycare  leaves  me  hesitant 
to  criticize.  Yet,  as  presently  presented  and 
I  refer  hereafter  primarily  to  S.  3193,  the  pro- 
posed daycare  legislation  contains  a  range 
of  contradictions  and  dangerously  false  as- 
sumptions. 

I  received  a  long  distance  telephone  call 
from  a  national  TV  program  researcher  last 
week  who  wondered  If  she  had  reach  the 
right  person,  i.e.  she  asked  if  I  was  the 
person  who  was  against  daycare.  I  would 
assure  you,  as  I  did  that  lady,  I  am  no  more 
against  daycare  than  I  am  against  birth  de- 
fect clinics,  morphine  for  surgical  patients 
or  methadone  for  heroine  addicts.  Group  day- 
care is  needed  today,  and  urgently  so,  be- 
cause of  other  failures  in  our  social  institu- 
tions. There  are  clear  and  explicit  dangers  in 
early  group  care  and  such  services  should  be 
developed  and  administered  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  risks  that  are  attendant 
on  its  misuse:  For  the  past  eight  years  I 
have  worked  with  three  research  projects,  all 
of  which  have  concerned  our  Innercity  black 
families  and  the  vulnerability  of  their  chil- 
dren to  intellectual  and  psychiatric  damage. 
I  am  convinced  that  intellectual  dysfunc- 
tion and  academic  retardation  of  the  ghetto 
reared  child  is  directly  related  to  his  expo- 
sure to  early  and  continuing  traumatlzatlons. 
My  present  research  has  extended  to  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  26  families  in  the  In- 
ner city.  It  is  dramatically  clear  that  even 
severe  psychopathology  goes  undiagnosed, 
and  of  course  untreated.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
here  that  the  needs  of  the  children  of  our 
inner  city  families  are  far  greater  than  this 
legislation  assumes. 

I  am  both  a  psychoanalyst  and  a  social 
worker.  My  concerns  for  the  impact  of  malig- 
nant environments  on  the  mental  health 
and  intelligence  of  children  has  extended 
over  almost  two  decades.  Skeels'  controver- 
sial and  exciting  research  on  the  reversibility 
of  retardation  via  modifications  in  environ- 
ments, and  Kanner's  contrasting  studies  on 
the  brilliance  of  autistic,  psychotic  children 
of  gifted  families  were  particularly  influen- 
tial in  my  own  research.  My  concern  for  the 
total  lack  of  psychoanalytic  treatment  for 
disadvantaged  black  children  led  to  my  affili- 
ation. In  1964,  with  Children's  Hoepital  and 
my  subsequent  research  work  there.  My  in- 
terest in  daycare  derived  directly  from  re- 
search sponsored  by  NIMH.  Our  planning 
began    with    the    Idea    that    early    daycare 


might  prove  both  a  valuable  service  to  the 
Innercity  family  and  also  a  vehicle  through 
which  childhood  retardation  might  be  re- 
versed. Eight  years  ago  I  would  have  been 
unreservedly  supportive  of  daycare  for  the 
very  young. 

It  is  rare  that  psychoanalysts  or  psychia- 
trists have  direct  concerns  for  normal  popu- 
lations of  children,  i.e.  other  than  as  con- 
sultants or  researchers.  We  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  treatment  of  existing  forms  of  psy- 
chopathology, and  to  the  exploration  of  the 
causes  of  types  of  illness.  Intrigued  by  Bron- 
fenbrenner's  accounts  of  Soviet  experience 
with  early  chlldcare.  and  further  challenged 
by  a  USSR  text  bequeathed  tis  by  Professor 
Zaporozhets  in  1964,  I  began  a  literature  re- 
view and  correspondence  with  child  develop- 
ment staff  and  researchers  in  East  Berlin, 
Prague.  Budapest — and  later  Moscow.  In  two 
separate  trips  I  reviewed  an  extended  range 
of  daycare,  and  institutional  facilities,  under 
most  auspicloxis  sponsorship.  My  colleague, 
Dr.  Allen  Marans,  studied  daycare  Jn  Paris, 
Israel  and  Athens  in  1963.  Prom  such  studies 
and  from  a  more  direct  experience  in  Wash- 
ington, I  became  increasingly  concerned  that 
the  use  of  early  daycare  was  fraught  with 
psychiatric  dangers  that  are  as  severe  as 
those  of  the  latch-key  child  of  the  streets. 

Legislative  alternatives 
I  gather  that  there  are  several  daycare 
bills  that  are  in  differing  stages  of  con- 
sideration. I  am  not  familiar  with  their  dif- 
ferences, though  I  understand  that  they  vary 
enormously.  I  will  restrict  myself  to  S.  3193. 
I  have  been  advised  by  well  Intentioned  col- 
leagues and  friends  that  I  might  be  stig- 
matized by  accepting  Senator  Buckley's  in- 
vitation, and  that  my  critical  testimony 
would  be  used  to  damage  this  leglslaitlon.  I 
think  I  am  more  exploitive  than  exploited 
since  my  intent  is  to  underscore  inherent 
limitations  of  this  bill  so  that  they  might, 
hopefully,  be  remedied  before  this  bill  is 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  bill  that 
I  think  are  clinically  dangerous.  I  have  been 
advised  that  this  Commltteee  has  accepted 
an  ambiguous  recommendation  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Children 
as  Indicating  that  the  field  of  psychiatry  sees 
no  danger  In  early  daycare.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission recommended  "the  creation  of  high 
quality,  universally  available  pre-school  edu- 
cation and  day  care  programs  which  are  con- 
tinuous, based  on  sound  knowledge  of  child 
development"  (emphasis  supplied).  That 
recommendation  represents  a  compromise 
t>etween  good  Intentions  and  professional 
ignorance.  Daycare  programs  can  not  be 
based  on  "sound  knowledge  of  child  develop- 
ment" because  of  the  simple  fact  that  we 
have  only  limited  data  on  the  impact  of 
surrogate  group  care  on  early  development, 
and  such  psychiatric  data  as  is  available  is 
anjrthing  but  reassuring.  This  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Commission  needs  to  be  di- 
rectly Juxtaposed  to  its  other  recommenda- 
tions on  research,  viz.  that  "there  Is  a  drastic 
need  for  longitudinal  studies  of  human  de- 
velopment; multivariate  research;  and  for 
more  epidemiological  studies.  It  is  apparent 
that  those  who  drafted  this  legislation  could 
not  have  been  oblivious  to  some  sense  of 
danger  since  Sec.  551,  552,  which  provides 
for  research,  clearly  implies  the  obvious,  viz 
that  little  enough  is  known  of  the  impact 
of  group  care  on  normal  psychological  matu- 
ration at  this  time. 

Any  casual  observer  of  the  Inner  cities,  of 
Appalachia  and  our  migrant  workers  will 
appreciate  that  the  needs  of  our  damaged 
families  and  their  distressed  children  is  now. 
They  cannot  wait  for  the  evidence  of  research 
which  is  necessarily  protracted  over  many 
years.  Olven  the  fact  that  partlcxilar  dis- 
tressed families  merit  the  earliest  of  relief, 
It  does  not  follow  that  it  Is  in  any  way  de- 
sirable that  otherwise  adequate  families 
should  be  led  to  believe  that  early  day  care 
Is  necessarily  safe  for  their  youngsters. 
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The  risks  of  early  day  care 

It  Is  salient  to  recall  the  severity  of  dam- 
age that  can  derive  from  depersonalization 
of  Infant  care.  I  quote  here  from  a  paper 
prepared  by  my"  former  colleague,  Dr.  Allen 
Marans,  from  our  NIlklH  study : 

"In  1908,  Dr.  Henry  Chapln,  who  later  con- 
ceived the  foster  home  idea,  published  his 
observations  on  "atrophic"  infants  who  had 
been  In  institutional  settings  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  In  1915,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Pediatrics  Society,  the 
high  Institutional  mortality  of  infants  was 
discussed.  Chapln  discussed  ten  Infemt 
asylvuns  located  In  different  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  but  one  institution 
every  infant  under  two  years  of  age  died. 
Among  those  who  discussed  Chapln's  paper 
was  Dr.  Knox,  who  described  a  study  which 
be  had  made  In  Baltimore.  Ninety  percent  of 
200  Infants  admitted  to  various  Institutions 
in  the  city  died  within  a  year.  He  attributed 
the  survival  of  the  renuilnlng  ten  percent  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  removed  from  the 
Institution  for  short  times  and  given  the  care 
of  foster  parents  and  relatives." 

Chapln's  "atrophic"  disability  Is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  marasmus.  It  is  rarely 
found  today  In  modem  facilities,  but  It  took 
some  twenty  years  of  research  to  convince 
our  established  institutions  and  concerned 
legislatures  to  evacuate  infants  from  such 
care — and  we  still  see  residual  resurgences  of 
Infants  placed  In  institutions  even  In  this 
city,  rHde  Junior  Village.  The  research  of  the 
1920's  clarified  that  marasmatic  deaths  could 
be  avoided  by  TLC.  But  in  its  place  a  lesser 
but  more  inslduous  malady  soon  became  evi- 
dent. Psychoblological  failures  that  are  man- 
ifest In  apathy,  motoric  and  intellectual  re- 
tardation appeared  commonly  in  hospitals. 
The  dysfunction  was  labeled  "hospitalism." 
The  term  is  a  guilt  reducing  misnomer  In 
that  the  label  implies  that  a  physical  setting 
is  responsible  rather  than  a  failure  in  human 
nurture.  Levy,  Spitz  and  later  Bowlby  ex- 
tended the  clinical  study  of  forms  of  devel- 
opmental failures  and  depression  in  small 
children  separated  from  parents.  Studies  on 
maternal  and  affective  deprivation  have  ques- 
tioned, time  and  again,  that  typical  accom- 
modations include  mild  retardation,  suad  so- 
dopathic  and  psychopathic  personalities. 

I  know  of  few  researchers  who  dispute  the 
probability  that  mild  to  severe  develop- 
mental failures  derive  from  "institutionali- 
zation." What  is  usually  argued,  however,  Is 
that  Institutionalization  syndromes  are  an 
all-or-nothing  matter.  If  true,  and  If  the 
pathologies  were  only  a  consequence  of  long 
term  separations  from  a  family,  then  such 
findings  would  be  Irrelevent  to  daycare. 

Children  reared  by  their  own  families 
within  institutional  walls  do  not  suffer  from 
developmental  Insults.  The  problem  is  one 
of  human  relatedness,  of  an  Invested  child- 
parent  Interaction,  an  emotional  engage- 
ment that  blossoms  Into  a  love  affair  with 
life.  For  the  Infant  who  spends  the  pre- 
dominance of  his  waking  hours  In  group 
daycare,  relationships  are  fractured.  The 
USSR  and  the  East  European  nations  appear 
to  have  some  50%  of  their  preschool  chil- 
dren now  In  daycare.  It  Is  clear  that  they  are 
concerned  about  the  prospects  of  "hospital- 
ism" In  their  centers,  and  Professors  Tur, 
Aksarina  and  Schelovanova  are  notable  for 
their  technical  innovations  in  child  manage- 
ment (that  are  Introduced  to  avoid  the 
malady).  I  gather  from  rereading  one  of  Dr. 
Caldwell's  papers  that  she  and  her  staff  were 
also  concerned,  that  they  restricted  their 
child  placements  to  babies  over  six  months 
and  most  of  their  study  population  had 
started  after  the  age  of  one.  I  was  advised 
by  a  member  of  your  staff  that  the  child 
ratio  to  adult  caretaker  was  reduced  by  50%, 
i.e.  from  8  children  per  adult  to  4  or  5  per 
adult.  If  those  who  drafted  this  change  were 
secure  in  the  Idea  that  group  daycare  was 
not  potentially  hazardous,  why  should  the 
ratio  be  kept  low? 


The  point  I  wish  to  stress  Is  that  In  at- 
tempting to  remedy  known  ills  of  street- 
corner  daycare,  present  legislation  can  In- 
advertently supplant  one  malady  with  an- 
other that  is  equally  severe.  Early  daycare  is 
not  an  unmixed  blessing,  yet  this  legislation 
Infers  that  daycare  Is  desirable,  rather  than 
specifically,  remedial. 

In.  August  of  1967  I  sat  in  the  Budapest 
otDce  of  Mrs.  Magda  Lazlow,  an  ageless,  pow- 
erful woman  whose  gnarled  face  seemed  al- 
most more  communicative  than  her  inter- 
preter. Mrs.  Lazlow,  as  best  I  could  under- 
stand, was  the  Director  of  the  Hungarian 
Bureau  of  Child  Care.  My  interpreter  was  a 
pediatrician  who  had  difficulty  conveying  my 
research  Interests.  In  an  exchange  with  her 
colleagues,  Mrs.  Lazlow  nodded  with  evident 
whimsey  as  she  made  some  pronouncement. 
As  her  colleagues  smiled  in  response,  I  won- 
dered about  the  exchange.  My  Interpreter, 
with  some  embarrassment,  replied  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Lazlow's  refiection  on  a  Hungarian  prov- 
erb that  had  somewhat  the  same  meaning 
as  "coals  to  Newcastle."  The  allusion  quite 
escaped  me  and  I  asked  for  clarification.  Mrs. 
Lazlow  then  detailed  her  early  involvement 
In  daycare,  at  the  time  when  the  war  made 
daycare  a  literal  matter  of  survival.  The  after- 
math of  the  war  brought  such  further  eco- 
nomic hardships  that  it  was  essential  to  have 
the  labor  of  all  healthy  adults.  Daycare  con- 
tinued as  an  economic  necessity  that  simply 
outweighed  the  obvious  pain  and  suffering 
of  the  youngsters  in  such  care.  Mrs.  Lazlow 
concluded  that  it  was  their  Intent  to  limit 
daycare  for  children  under  the  age  of  three 
as  quickly  as  economics  permitted.  Her  sur- 
prise over  my  research  interests  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
Why  then  should  the  most  affluent  of  na- 
tions wish  to  inflict  on  itself  something  that 
they,  among  the  poorest  of  Europeans,  were 
trying  to  rid  themselves  of? 

Such  concerns  derived  from  humanitarian 
motives,  and  were  quite  similar  to  those 
that  sustained  the  research  of  Langmeier 
and  Matejcek  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  updat- 
ing my  data  for  my  1971  OEO  p&per  on  day- 
care, I  corresponded  with  researchers  In 
P^rague,  and  elsewhere. 

Despite  the  Stallnization  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  my  surprise,  the  research  on  the 
distress  of  young  children  in  daycare  had 
sufficed  that  Czechoslovakia  had  reversed  its 
national  policy  and  was  actively  dissuading 
Its  citizens,  by  national  TV,  from  further 
placements  of  children  under  the  age  of 
three. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  this  context, 
that  such  attitudes  towards  daycare  were 
based  on  humanitarian  concerns,  and  not  on 
research  related  to  psychological  impair- 
ments or  psychiatric  symptomatology.  Com- 
munist nations  are  as  misguldedly  dedi- 
cated to  Pavlov  in  matters  of  psychiatry  as 
they  have  been  to  Lyschenko  in  agronomy. 
Research  on  the  effects  of  social  institutions 
was  forbidden  by  law  in  the  USSR  and  in 
Czechoslovakia;  the  question  of  psychiatric 
consequences  has  been  almost  totally  Ig- 
nored. In  my  own  study  and  observations 
of  Communist  centers,  I  was  singularly  de- 
pressed by  what  I  saw,  so  much  so  that  it 
seemed  inane  to  continue  to  photograph 
room  after  room,  center  after  center  of 
passive  and  despondent  youngsters.  In 
speaking  vrith  staff  about  the  age  at  which 
different  children  had  entered  particular 
daycare  centers,  it  seemed  to  me  that  one 
could  visually  discern  direct  relationship 
between  the  passivity  and  length  of  time 
the  children  had  been  enrolled. 

Psychoanalytic  experience  over  the  past 
seventy  years  has  contributed  a  considerable 
literature  on  the  vulnerability  of  the  young 
to  psychiatric  damage.  The  younger  the  age 
at  which  excessive  accommodation  is  de- 
manded, the  more  severe  the  psychoblo- 
logical outcome.  I  have  heard  advocates  of 
early  daycare  urge  that  since  it  is  not  pos- 


sible to  demonstrate  that  severe  pathology 
necessarily  results  from  such  care,  that  there 
are  no  grounds  for  opposing  it.  The  specious- 
ness  of  such  a  contention  is  evident  if  one 
asks  If  such  a  criterion  should  have  been 
applied  to  Thalidomide. 

As  I  understand  S.  3193,  it  would  support, 
and  implicitly  enco\irage.  Intact  families 
within  particular  income  levels  to  use  day- 
care. The  popular  media  has  extended  the  er- 
ronlous  notion,  which  was  implicit  In  Sen- 
ator Mondale's  previous,  1971  bill,  that  day- 
care offers  some  educational  advantages.  I 
do  not  understand  where  this  Idea  origi- 
nated, though  I  once  shared  it  as  a  prejudice. 
The  USSR  does  not  try  to  use  day-care  as 
an  educational  vehicle;  indeed,  that  country 
initiates  its  educational  efforts  a  year  later 
than  we  do  in  our  public  schools.  While  I 
have  heard  daycare  offered  as  a  remedial  ef- 
fort, one  that  is  programatically  related  to 
Head  Start,  I  do  not  know  of  documented 
successes.  Dr.  Caldwell's  paper,  "Infant  Day 
Care  and  Attachment"  notes  that  her  data 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  devise  pro- 
grams which  circumvent  developmental 
decline.  Since  she  Is  here  today,  I  would  be 
Interested  In  learning  if  she  would  cite 
published  studies  that  document  that  such 
declines  have  been  reversed  in  later  school 
years. 

Let  me  summarize  my  objectives  to  this 
bill:  (1)  it  infers  that  there  is  no  danger 
in  early  daycare,  which  I  think  is  singularly 
untrue;  (2)  in  failing  to  designate  that  day- 
care Is  remedial  in  its  intent,  the  legisla- 
tion infers  that  intact  families  can  securely 
use  such  facilities;  and  (3)  since  daycare  is 
only  remedial  at  best,  it  bypasses  the  basic 
problem  of  prevention. 

I  would  like  to  extend  the  latter  point  by 
recalling  Senator  Mondale's  conclusion  that 
something  occurs  within  the  disadvantaged 
family  that  stunts  and  cripples  the  minds 
and  motivations  of  their  children.  Referring 
to  the  greater  advantages  of  middle  class 
families.  Senator  Mondale  contrasted  the 
higher  level  of  functioning  of  their  chil- 
dren. If  It  is  true  that  secure  families  can 
produce  brighter  and  healthier  children,  and 
if  It  is  true  that  daycare  can  only  "circum- 
vent developmental  decline",  then  daycare 
is  simply  not  enough.  The  major  problems 
that  beset  the  Innercity  family  are  extended, 
chronic  and  severe.  They  are  not  only  fam- 
ilial, but  are  a  function  of  failures  of  the 
community  to  effectively  ensure  adequate 
housing,  protection  from  Incipient  and 
chronic  violence,  employment  security,  etc. 
I'm  certain  the  Senator  knows  this  better 
than  I.  My  point  here  is  that  daycare  has 
particular  value  if  used  appropriately.  But  if 
it  is  oversold  like  Head  Start,  or  if  it  is 
Inadequately  funded  and  structured,  then 
failures  will  be  inevitable  and  a  worthwhile, 
albeit  limited,  service  may  be  needlessly 
discredited. 

Staffing  and  financing  of  daycare 
If  daycare  were  to  be  limited  to  only  those 
families  that  could  not  provide  adequately 
for  the  developmental  wellbeing  of  their 
children,  there  would  still  remain  particular 
problems  of  organization  and  staffing  essen- 
tial to  the  psychiatric  health  of  the  children. 
All  child  care  programs  that  I  know  of  inter- 
nationally, including  those  of  the  Kibbutzim, 
have  had  chronic  problems  in  obtaining  and 
keeping  appropriate  staff.  The  Mondale  bill 
contains  a  most  interesting  staffing  possibil- 
ity, viz,  that  of  recruiting  and  educating  par- 
ents who  might  use  the  centers.  The  notion 
is  innovative  and  seductive,  but  I  fear  that 
it  is  both  impractical  and  ill  advised.  Those 
families  who  have  greatest  need  for  protective 
and  supportive  help  via  daycare  are  the  least 
able  to  Invest  themselves.  Many  such  women 
are  clinically  depressed,  many  are  physically 
exhausted,  and  the  failures  they  have  expe- 
rienced with  their  own  children  leave  them 
ill  prepared  to  participate.  I  suspect  that 
those  who  drafted  this  provision  will  l>e  con- 
cerned with  costs,  and  concluded  that  an 
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economy  might  be  realized  by  use  of  fami- 
lies or  volunteers.  I  would  also  conjecture 
that  some  well  Intentlooed,  clinically  minded 
aides  might  see  In  this  provision  a  type  of 
gp-oup  education  for  distressed  mothers.  If  so, 
tlie  sponsors  of  this  provision  grossly  under- 
estimate the  severity  of  depression  and  over- 
work of  our  most  needful  black  mothers. 

My  earlier  limited  experience  with  Wash- 
ington. D.C.'s  Capitol  Day  Care  Association 
left  me  singularly  impressed  that  those  self- 
conscious  and  active  women  who  fought  for 
daycare  did  so  to  obtain  better  supervision  of 
their  youngsters  so  that  the  mothers  could  be 
free  to  obtain  the  best  paying  jobs  possible.  I 
cannot  imagine  such  ladies  accepting  part 
time,  low  paid  employment  if  they  could 
help  it. 

Daycare  is  expensive  If  it  is  to  be  orga- 
nized and  directed  effectively.  The  most  ap- 
parent reasons  for  the  high  rate  of  staff 
turnover  lu  other  countries  appears  to  be  the 
fact  that  daycare  staff  have  been  paid  less 
than  competitively.  As  a  second  :  .nd  dramati- 
cally important  consideration  to  the  chil- 
dren, when  adult-to-chlld  ratios  go  as  high 
as  eight  or  ten  children  to  one  adult  care- 
taker, then  childhood  distress  increases  as- 
tronomically. In  the  face  of  evident  and  con- 
tinuous childhood  distress,  empathic  and 
emotionally  responsive  women  experience 
sufficient  pain  themselves  that  they  do  not 
continue  In  such  employment. 

If  we  are  to  have  effective  daycare  that 
minimizes  depersonalization  of  young  chll. 
dren,  then  staff  ratio  of  this  bill  may  still  be 
too  high.  The  costs  of  such  centers  and  such 
staffing  is  very  high.  The  estimates  of  costs 
per  child  of  $1600,  when  compared  to  Com- 
munist data,  appears  less  than  half  of  what 
will  be  needed.  Let  me  recall  that  the  chil- 
dren we  are  concerned  with  suffer  quite 
dl^roportion&tely  from  personal  Injuries, 
Illnesses  and  familial  problems  that  make 
their  care  all  the  more  problematic.  U  Con- 
gress is  loath  to  expend  a  greater  amount  of 
money  for  any  particular  fiscal  year.  It  Is 
better  by  far  to  limit  the  Intake  of  chil- 
dren so  that  they  can  be  adequately  cared 
for  than  it  is  to  extend  the  service  by  cut- 
ting the  cost  per  child.  The  latter  course.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  certain  to  cripple  daycare.  If 
other  problems  do  not. 

Morality,  Ideology  and  the  Structure  of 
Society:  I  gather  from  a  speech  of  Senator 
Buckley's  that  he  Is  deeply  concerned  about 
an  indirect  assault  on  the  conventions  of 
the  family  by  thoee  who  purport  to  be  experts 
in  child  care.  I  can  easily  understand  the 
source  of  his  concern.  In  a  position  state- 
ment intended  as  a  response  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  of  Children,  a  group  of  prom- 
inent educators  have  noted  their  conviction 
that  the  conventional  family  is  abandoning 
its  role  in  moral  education  r\nd  that  the  edu- 
cator Is  prepared  to  fulfill  this  function  as 
the  child  is  exposed  to  ever  earlier  educa- 
tional direction.  Dr.  Caldwell  and  her  asso- 
ciates go  even  further,  and  echo  Bronfen- 
brenner's  conclusions  in  the  Ideological  ori- 
entation of  Soviet  daycare.  In  the  Caldwell 
paper  previously  mentioned  there  Is  a  most 
exceptional  Judgment.  The  authors  are  dis- 
arming in  first  noting  "When  we  talk  about 
'group  care  for  Infants',  It  Is  easy  to  have  it 
sound  as  though  we  are  proposing  some- 
thing radically  deviant  for  the  children." 

If  they  do  not  believe  that  their  next  Idea 
Is  not  "radically  deviant,"  I  would  surely  like 
to  know  what  would  qualify  for  that  label. 
That  quotation  continues: 

"In  the  Western  world  of  today  with  Its 
ticky-tacky  houses,  Dick  and  Jane  and 
mother  and  dad  readers,  and  our  carefully 
nurtured  concern  for  territoriality  and  for 
"mine"  and  "yours,"  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
historically  speaking  and  right  up  until  re- 
cent times,  "group  care**  waa  the  species 
pattern  for  Infants  and  children  of  Homo 
Sapiens." 


Two  sentences  later  they  conclude,  rhap- 
sodlcally,  that  in  extended  family  settings 
that  day  care  approximates,  there  is  never  a 
question  about  who  belongs  to  whom.  Bron- 
fenbrenner,  it  should  be  added,  has  probably 
exacerbated  concerns  such  as  those  of  Sen- 
ator Buckley  by  his  conclusions  that  day 
care  is  a  deliberate  Soviet  vehicle  for  bypass- 
ing the  family  to  educate  the  new  Commu- 
nist Man. 

In  my  observations  of  the  functioning  of 
Communist  systems,  I  could  never  find  sub- 
stance to  the  Idea  that  group  day  care  could 
ever  be  effective  in  Inculcating  Ideological 
views.  The  problems  of  day-to-day  manage- 
ment in  the  best  of  centers  give  rise  to  ex- 
hausted staff  and  a  constant  struggle  to 
maintain  the  system.  I  am  less  than  troubled 
by  those  who  would  see  day  care  as  a  vehicle 
for  purposeful  modification  of  the  family  and 
our  social  system.  But  I  am  most  concerned 
that  the  conditions  of  group  care  may  lead 
to  inhibitions  in  independent  functioning  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  early  condition- 
ing. If  social  disaster  is  to  come  insidiously 
through  massive  programs  in  childhood  ex- 
periments, then  it  will  come,  I  am  convinced, 
via  depersonalization,  subtle  developmental 
failures  in  personality  structure,  and  in 
marginal  intellectual  capabilities. 

I  will  conclude  my  conunents  with  one 
brief  vignette.  Our  interpreter  in  Leningrad, 
Mr.  Boris  Lavltman,  was  a  rather  remarkable 
young  man  who  happened  fortuitously  to  be 
the  director  of  the  city's  staff  of  professional 
Interpreters.  Mr.  Lavltman  courteously  tran- 
slated, time  and  again,  a  range  of  soclo- 
cultural  questions  that,  as  he  later  noted, 
struck  him  as  odd  because  they  appeared  so 
distant  from  the  subject  of  daycare.  Over 
vodka  on  a  very  cold  day,  when  we  were  con- 
cluding our  study  with  a  lunch,  Mr.  Lavlt- 
man confided  that  he  had  been  talking  with 
his  wife  (who  suffered,  incidentally,  from  a 
severe  claustraphobia)  about  the  long  range 
consequences  of  daycare  that  I  was  concerned 
with.  He  and  his  wife  had  reviewed  the  num- 
ber of  married  couples  they  knew  personal- 
ly, and  the  total  was  something  like  SO.  Both 
Mr.  Lavltman  and  his  wife  had  each  been 
married  three  times  and  they  had  two  chil- 
dren. Of  the  fifty  couples  they  knew,  only 
one  or  two  had  not  been  married  three 
times — and  they  estimated  that  the  average 
number  of  children  per  couple  was  about  one 
per  family.  As  survivors  of  the  seige  of 
Leningrad,  both  of  these  adults  had  been 
reared  in  group  daycare.  They  speculated,  as 
I  now  do:  is  there  a  relationship  between 
early  daycare  and  the  adults  subsequent  in- 
capacity for  family  intimacy  and  constancy? 

Recommendations 

1  cannot  imagine  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  revise  existing  bills  on  the  basis  of 
any  one  person's  criticisms.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  psychiatrists  and  psychoana- 
lysts both  here  and  abroad  who  have  twenty 
to  forty  more  years  of  experience  than  I. 
Of  those  who  are  particularly  dlsttnguished 
In  research  on  child  development  and  psy- 
chopathology,  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  consideration: 

Dr.  Rene  Spitz,  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mahler,  Albert  Eisteln  College 
of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Humberto  Nagera,  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Sally  Provence,  Yale  University. 

There  are  many  distinguished  psychoana- 
lysts resident  here  in  Washington.  If  your 
Conmilttee  aides  should  wish  to  confirm  the 
clinical  views  of  the  dangers  of  daycare  for 
the  very  yo\ing,  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide 
a  distinguished  local  roster. 

I  would  repeat  my  conviction  that  effective 
daycare  is  urgently  needed  today — as  a 
remedial  program  that  with  all  Its  limita- 
tions. Is  undoubtedly  better  than  the  neglect 
of  our  most  disadvantaged  children.  But,  I 
would  also  urge  as  strongly  as  possible,  that 


daycare  should  be  liUtialy  restricted  to 
demonstration  projects  so  that  you,  and  the 
new  profession  of  caretakers  that  follow 
may  have  time  to  work  out  both  programs 
and  psychiatric  evaluations  of  their  effects. 
This  should  be  a  basic  precondition  to  the 
extension  of  daycare  on  any  massive  basis. 
While  the  types  of  psychopathology  I  have 
referred  to  may  not  be  manifest  until  school 
age  or  later  years,  It  is  clearly  possible  to 
at  least  verify  in  the  Immediate  future,  the 
direct  effect  on  health,  developmental 
quotients,  and  socialization.  Such  research 
control,  it  is  obvious,  needs  to  be  centralized 
in  an  authority  independent  of  the  centers 
themselves. 

My  task  this  morning  has  not  been  com- 
fortable for  me.  I  fully  appreciate  that  your 
task  in  designing  legislative  programs  is 
arduous,  requiring  a  Judicious  weighing  of 
alternatives  and  an  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility that  your  critics  are  spared. 


ANDERSON  AND  KGB  INSERTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Ander- 
son's outstanding  expose  on  "Brainwash- 
ing With  Microwaves"  should  refocus  our 
attention  on  the  constant  danger  to  free- 
dom which  continues  in  the  midst  of  ef- 
forts for  East- West  detente.  The  article 
follows: 

BrAINWASHINC    WrTH    MiCHOWAVES 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington. — Hidden  In  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency's  most  secret  files  Is  an 
account  of  a  possible  Soviet  attempt  to 
"brainwash"  our  embassy  personnel  in  Mos- 
cow with  mysterious  microwaves.  ' 

The  fantastic  details  are  contained  In  a 
file  marked  "Operation  Pandora,"  which  de- 
scribes how  the  Russians  bombarded  our  em- 
bassy with  eerie,  low-radiation  Impulses. 
Their  secret  intent.  It  was  suspected,  may 
have  been  to  alter  the  personalities  of  our 
diplomats. 

The  bizarre  story  began  in  1945  when  a 
Russian  presented  Averell  Harrlman,  then 
ovu  ambassador,  with  a  handsome  carved 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  Harrlman 
proudly  hung  It  in  the  embassy. 

The  seal  contained  a  tiny  electronic  eaves- 
dropping device,  which  monlt<M«d  conversa- 
tions inside  the  embassy  until  1952,  when  it 
was  detected.  From  this  shocking  discovery 
came  urgent  orders  that  all  embassies  must 
be  periodically  checked  for  electronc  signals. 

In  the  19608,  U.S.  security  men  discovered 
the  strange  microwave  Impulses,  some  steady, 
some  pulsating,  directed  into  our  Moscow 
embassy  from  a  neighboring  building. 

The  CIA  quickly  learned  that  Russian 
medical  literature  suggested  microwaves  can 
cause  nervous  tension,  irritability,  even  dis- 
orders. They  speculated  that  the  Russians 
were  trying  to  drive  American  diplomats  stir- 
crazy  with  the  waves. 

Neither  the  CIA  nor  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  the  facilities  to  test  the  effects  of 
the  sUent  rays  cm  human  beings.  At  the 
Pentagon,  however,  the  super-secret  Ad- 
vanced Research  Project  Agency  had  worked 
on  electronic  sensors  and  other  weird  proj- 
ects. 

The  agency  quietly  began  a  study,  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  Cesaro,  Into  the  ef- 
fects of  microwaves  on  people.  Cesaro  gave 
the  project  the  code  name,  "Operation  Pan- 
dora," and  called  In  a  physician,  Dr.  Herb 
Pollack,  and  two  crack  military  scientists. 
Dr.  Joseph  Sharp  of  Walter  Reed  Army  hos- 
pital, and  engineer-microwave  expert  Mark 
Grove  of  the  Air  Force. 

Sharp  and  Orove,  supplied  with  the  micro- 
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wave  data  monlt(««d  In  the  embassy,  dupli- 
cated the  embassy  environment,  using  mon- 
keys for  diplomats. 

The  monkeys  actually  were  trained  to  per- 
form tasks  and  then  were  rewarded  with  food. 
much  as  embassy  employes  might  be  re- 
warded with  a  dry  martini  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

The  monkeys  were  studied  night  and  day 
for  months  at  Walter  Reed,  while  a  collateral 
experiment  was  also  conducted  on  rabbits  by 
consultant  Dr.  Milton  Zaret  In  his  own  lab- 
oratory. 

In  the  embassy  in  Moscow,  meanwhile,  no 
one  except  the  highest  diplomats  and  security 
men  were  aware  of  the  secret  microwave 
drama. 

By  1967,  the  scientists  felt  they  bad 
watched  the  monkeys  long  enough  for  a 
tentative  reading.  Some  felt  there  were  signs 
of  "aberrant  behavior"  caused  by  micro- 
waves, but  the  majority  disagreed.  Only  the 
rabbits  showed  clear  changes — in  their  heart 
rate — which  Zaret  attributed  to  heat  from 
the  rays. 

The  disagreements  on  psychcdoglcal 
changes  were  sent  to  a  top-secret  reviewing 
board,  which  also  could  reach  no  absolute 
conclusion  that  the  rays  affected  the  mon- 
keys' minds. 

Nevertheless,  the  suspicion  lingered,  and 
the  White  House  decided  that  even  if  the 
microwaves  were  not  "brainwashing"  em- 
bassy people,  they  should  be  halted.  It  was 
also  suspected  that  the  waves  might  be  part 
of  some  radical  new  surveillance  technique. 
At  the  June,  1967,  Olassboro  meeting  be- 
tween President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Soviet 
Premier  Aleksei  Kosygin,  the  question  of  the 
microwave  rays  came  up.  One  Informant 
Insists  Johnson  personally  asked  Kosygin  to 
end  the  ray  bombardment,  although  other 
sources  say  the  request  was  made  at  a  lower 
level. 

By  1968,  most  of  Cesaro's  scientists  w»e 
convinced  that  the  microwaves  were  not  psy- 
chologicaUy  harmful  and  the  embassy  ex- 
periments ended  in  early  1969. 

The  brilliant  work  done  by  the  team,  how- 
ever, has  now  led  to  important  research  on 
the  effects  of  microwaves.  So  far,  tests  show 
high  radiation  can  injure  eyes,  genital  organs 
and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the  body.  But,  as 
yet,  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  low- 
level  radiation  Is  harmful. 

Footnote:  We  have  spoken  with  Cesaro, 
Pollack,  Sharp,  Zaret  and  Orove.  All  acknowl- 
edge they  worked  on  "Operation  Pandora," 
but  all  refuse  to  go  into  details.  As  Sharp 
put  it:  "Pandora  was  classified  in  those  days 
and  still  Is."  ' 

The  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  have 
gone  to  perfect  age-old  ploys  of  espio- 
nage into  a  new  and  lethal  art  has  been 
depicted,  as  well,  in  a  thoroughly  en- 
grossing Reader's  Digest  condensation  of 
John  Barron's  bo<A,  KGB.  Certainly  the 
foremost  examination  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police  to  date,  Mr.  Barron's  book  should 
be  required  reading  for  every  American 
who  wishes  to  become  alert  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  massive  Soviet  intelli- 
gence agency. 

It  is  a  compelling  work  and  will  not, 
unfortunately,  be  published  until  late  this 
year  or  early  next. 

I  insert  the  Reader's  Digest  condensa- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Spy  Who  Chanced  His  Mind 
(By  John  Barron) 

For  nine  years  In  the  Russian  city  of  Kirov, 
where  he  taught  English,  Kaarlo  Tuoml  also 
worked  fw  the  KGB,  the  Soviet  Union's 
mighty  Intelligence  agency.  Then,  for  20 
grueling  months,  he  underwent  Intensive 
training  to  become  an  espionage  agent  in  the 
United  States.  Now  it  was  March  1969,  and 


on  a  sidewalk  in  Milwaukee  he  faced  a  terri- 
fying decision. 

"Do  we  take  you  directly  to  jail,  or  do  you 
want  to  talk  and  see  what  might  be  worked 
out?" 

Kaarlo  Tuoml,  42,  a  man  with  a  broad, 
pleasant  face  and  blue  eyes  that  normally 
radiated  good  humor,  felt  his  arms  and  legs 
quiver.  As  he  faced  the  two  well-dressed 
athletic  young  men  who  had  stopped  him, 
he  knew  automatically  what  they  were:  FBI 
agents.  He  thought  his  training  in  Moscow 
had  steeled  him  for  every  emergency,  but 
nothing  could  really  have  prepared  him  for 
this  moment.  It  seemed  Inconceivable  that 
all  the  years  of  labor  and  planning  could 
evaporate  so  suddenly  on  this  street  in  MU- 
waukee.  Tet,  somehow,  the  FBI  had  found 
him.  Desperately  he  tried  to  order  his 
thoughts.  But  the  sole  advice  he  could  re- 
member from  his  KGB  schooling  was:  Tour 
legend  is  your  only  defense.  No  matter  what 
happens,  stick  with  your  legend. 

"Gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  mistake," 
he  said.  "I'll  be  glad  to  straighten  it  out  if  I 
can." 

"Ail  right,  then,  get  into  the  car,"  one  of 
the  men  ordered,  motioning  to  a  black  Dodge 
sedan  occupied  by  two  other  men. 

They  were  well  into  the  countryside  before 
the  man  in  the  right  front  seat  spoke.  "We 
might  as  well  get  acquainted.  I'm  Don,  and 
this  is  Gene,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  driver. 
"Steve  is  on  your  left.  Jack  on  your  right." 
Don  was  tall,  slender  and  handsome.  It  was 
his  voice  that  Tuoml  had  heard  first  on  the 
street,  and  he  was  clearly  in  command.  Gene 
was  freckle-faced  and  boyish  in  appearance. 
Steve  had  wavy  blond  hair,  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  the  quiet,  qulzzic&l  look  of  a 
professor,  which  in  fact  he  once  had  been. 
But  Jack  looked  like  a  professional  wrestler 
who  had  progressed  to  better  things.  His  black 
eyes  fixed  Tuoml  with  a  stare  of  unconcealed 
contempt. 

After  a  drive  of  about  an  hour,  the  car 
turned  off  a  back  road  down  a  narrow,  dark 
lane  which  ended  at  a  hvmtlng  lodge  set  deep 
In  the  woods.  There  a  yoimg  man  admitted 
Tuomi  and  the  group.  As  the  door  shut  be- 
hind them,  Don  ordered,  "Take  off  your 
clothes." 
"But  why?"  Tuoml  protested. 
"It's  our  duty  to  make  sxu-e  you're  not 
carrying  anything  to  harm  yourself  with," 
Jack  answered. 

Tuoml  stripped  and  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  main  room  of  the  lodge.  It  had  a  high, 
vaulted  ceiling,  random-width  fioorboards, 
and  a  huge  stone  fireplace  where  four  ot 
five  big  logs  were  beginning  to  blaze.  Over- 
head, an  <9en  balcony  lined  with  bunks  evi- 
dently served  as  a  dormitory.  To  the  right 
were  two  bedrooms,  a  bath  and  a  kitchen. 
Faintly,  from  a  room  behind  the  fireplace 
wall,  Tuoml  could  hear  bits  of  \inlntelligible 
conversation  being  conducted  by  radio. 

Tuoml  held  his  hands  against  bis  ribs  to 
keep  them  from  trembling  as  Steve,  wearing 
rubber  gloves,  methodically  examined  him. 
The  other  three  agents  went  through  his 
clothes,  briefcase  and  wallet.  "You're  shak- 
ing," Don  observed  when  the  physical  search 
ended.  "Would  you  like  something  to  eat  or 
drink?" 

During  the  ride  and  the  search,  he  had 
reviewed  In  detail  the  legend  that  bis  Soviet 
Instructors  had  prepared  for  blm.  In  reality, 
Kaarlo  R.  Tuoml  was  a  KOB  agent  who  bad 
been  intensively  trained  to  conduct  espio- 
nage in  the  United  States.  He  was  using  his 
actual  name  because  he  had  been  born  in 
America.  His  family  had  moved  to  the  Soviet 
Union  m  1933,  but  the  KOB  had  created  an 
elaborate  blogn^hy  to  cover  the  25  years  he 
bad  spent  in  Russia.  In  fact,  ever  since  his  ' 
arrival  In  the  United  States  two  months 
before,  be  had  been  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  places  where  be  was  supposed  to 
have  lived  and  worked.  He  was  completing 


this  phase  of  bis  mission  in  Milwaukee  when 
the  FBI  agents  stopped  him. 

After  a  lunch  of  soup  and  sandwiches,  the 
Interrogation  began.  Tuoml  sat  on  a  sofa 
facing  the  fire.  So  intent  was  he  on  main- 
taining his  legend  that  he  seldom  was  con- 
scious of  which  interrogator  asked  which 
question. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  Milwaukee?" 

"Looking  for  a  Job." 

"Who  do  you  know  In  Milwaukee?" 

"No  one,  really.  I  used  to  wotTl  in  a  ma- 
chine shop  here,  then  at  the  General  Elec- 
tric plant,  in  the  shipping  department.  After 
that  I  bad  a  cabinetmaking  shop.  But  my 
wife  walked  out  in  1956,  so  I  went  to  New 
York  to  start  over.  All  my  friends  here  seem 
to  have  drifted  away." 

"Why  did  you  come  here,  then?" 

"I  was  tired  of  New  York.  I  grew  up  around 
the  Lakes,  and  I  wanted  to  get  back." 

"Where  did  you  live  in  New  York?" 

"In  an  apartment  house  at  4738  Decatur 
Avenue  in  the  Bronx — until  last  December, 
I  had  to  move  because  the  building  was  being 
torn  down.  I  stayed  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton Hotel  until  I  came  here." 

"Where  did  you  work?" 

"At  a  lumber  company  in  the  Bronx." 

"You  don't  have  a  driver's  license  with  you. 
Do  you  own  a  car?" 

"No." 

"How  did  you  gei  to  work  In  New  York?" 

"By  bus." 

"Which  bus?  Describe  Its  route." 

Both  in  Moscow  and  during  his  first  weeks 
in  New  York,  Tuoml  had  studied  the  neigh- 
borhoods In  which  the  apartment  building 
and  the  lumber  company  were  located.  But 
no  one  had  foreseen  that  he  would  have  to 
know  which  bus  traveled  between  them, 
much  less  its  route.  "Actually,  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  exact  number  of  the  bus,"  he  said. 

"You've  been  riding  a  bus  week  In,  week 
out,"  Jack  snapped,  "but  you  can't  tell  us 
which  one?"  Tuoml  remained  silent. 

"Let's  put  New  York  aside  for  a  while,"  Don 
said  finaUy.  "Tell  us  about  your  early  life." 

END   OP    A    LEGEND 

Tuoml  began  to  recite  the  legend  he  had 
practiced  thousands  of  times.  He  had  been 
born  in  Michigan  in  1916.  He  had  attended 
school  through  the  tenth  grade  in  the  town 
of  Rock,  but  after  his  sister  died  in  1932,  his 
Finnish-bom  stepfather  abandoned  the  fam- 
ily, and  his  mother  took  him  to  bis  grand- 
mother's farm  in  Minnesota.  In  1938,  when  he 
was  22.  he  married  Helen  Matson,  a  childhood 
sweetheart  from  Michigan.  They  worked  his 
grandmother's  farm  for  a  while,  until  it  be- 
gan to  fail  in  1941.  A  draft  board  exempted 
him  from  wartime  military  service  because 
bis  wife,  mother  and  ailing  grandmother  were 
all  dependent  on  him. 

After  the  farm  failed,  he  was  employed  at 
various  Jobs.  He  went  to  Canada  and  worked 
In  a  lumber  camp  on  the  Fraser  River  in 
British  Columbia,  then  was  transferred  to  a 
lumberyard  in  Vancouver.  In  1949,  be  moved 
to  Milwaukee.  His  wife  bad  been  unfaithful, 
and  deserted  him  In  1956,  causing  him  some 
emotional  problems.  His  mother  and  grand- 
mother were  dead.  The  farm  In  Minnesota 
bad  long  since  t>een  merged  with  others. 

It  was  a  sound  legend,  with  a  strong 
factual  foundation.  The  KOB  bad  spent 
months  perfecting  it,  meshing  actual  details 
of  Tuomi's  early  life  with  Information  sup- 
plied by  other  spies  to  make  a  plausible 
history.  In  1938,  for  example,  a  Helen  Matson 
did  leave  an  upper  Michigan  town  to  be 
married.  She  was  never  heard  from  again. 
Tuoml  had  spent  countless  boiirs  In  Moscow 
looking  at  snapshots  and  at  films  taken  in- 
side three  of  the  places  where  be  had  sup- 
posedly worked.  As  be  talked,  Tuoml  Inserted 
reminiscences  of  these  Jobs  which  added 
to  the  verisimilitude  of  the  story. 

The  agents  listened  attentively.  It  aU 
sounded  so  believable  that,  for  the  first  time 
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since  confronting  the  FBI,  Tuoml  thought 
he  might  have  a  chance.  But,  late  In  the 
afternoon,  a  fifth  agent  emerged  from  the 
room  behind  the  fireplace  and  whispered  to 
Don. 

"Kaarlo.  our  colleagues  have  been  doing 
some  checking,"  Don  said.  "We've  talked  to 
O.E.  in  Milwaukee,  the  Bronx  lumber  com- 
pany, and  the  last  two  managers  of  the 
apartment  building  where  you  claim  you 
lived.  There  Is  no  record  of  you  anywhere. 
How  do  you  explain  that?" 

Tumonl  shrugged.  "You  must  have  talked 
to  the  wrong  people." 

"I  think  It  is  more  logical  to  assume  that 
you're  lying  to  us,"  said  Don.  "Take  a  look  at 
this  picture.  Do  you  recognize  that  man?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tuoml,  stunned.  "It's  my  step- 
father." 

"And  these  people?"  Don  asked,  handing 
him  another  photograph. 

"My  mother,  stepfather,  my  sister  and  me 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

"Do  you  remember  when  that  picture  was 
taken?"  Don  asked. 

"No.  I've  never  seen  it  before,"  Tuoml 
replied. 

"Think  hard, "  Don  said.  "Wasn't  It  In 
1933 — just  before  all  four  of  you  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union?"  Tuoml  put  the  photograph 
down  and  saw  that  the  agents  were  smiling 
at  him. 

"Let's  take  a  break,"  Don  said. 

Standing  around  the  fire,  the  agents  were 
polite,  even  friendly.  They  talked  about  the 
weather,  speculated  about  the  severity  of  an 
approaching  snowstrom.  Then  Steve  casually 
said,  "By  the  way,  Kaarlo,  when  you  were 
staying  at  the  George  Washington  In  New 
York,  VI  hut  were  you  typing  In  your  room 
all  the  time?" 

He  bad  merely  been  practicing  with  a 
newly  purchased  portable  typewriter.  But  to 
Tuoml  the  question  was  devastating.  It  told 
him  how  closely  the  FBI  had  watched  him 
since  he  had  entered  the  coxmtry.  And  this 
evidence,  together  with  the  photographs, 
obtained  perhaps  from  distant  relatives  or 
friends  of  his  parents,  was  proof  that  the  FBI 
knew  what  he  actually  was.  His  legend  was 
now  a  shambles.  Still,  he  vowed  not  to  give 
up. 

BAD    NEWS 

At  the  start  of  the  next  interrogation. 
Tuoml  announced,  "I've  decided  to  tell  you 
the  truth." 

The  agents  stared  at  him,  waiting. 

"You  were  partly  right  yesterday,"  Tuoml 
siild.  "My  stepfather  did  take  us  out  of  the 
country  back  In  1933 — but  we  went  to  Fin- 
land, not  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  always 
planned  to  get  back  to  America.  Last  fall,  I 
got  a  Job  as  a  deckhand  on  a  Finnish 
freighter.  When  it  docked  In  Quebec,  I 
Jumped  ship  and  came  to  the  United  States. 
I  know  this  is  Illegal.  But  I  did  it  because  I 
wanted  to  live  in  my  own  country." 

A  hall  of  questions  instantly  beat  down 
on  him:  What  was  the  name  of  the  ship? 
Who  was  the  captain?  The  first  mate?  What 
was  the  cargo?  From  which  port  did  it  sail? 
What  was  the  date  It  arrived  In  Canada? 
Where  did  Tuoml  get  all  his  false  papers? 

Later,  Don  came  out  of  the  room  behind 
the  fireplace  to  confront  him  again.  "I  have 
more  bad  news  for  you,  Kaarlo."  he  said. 
"Naval  authorities  tell  us  there  Is  no  Finnish 
ship  such  as  you  describe.  We  also  have  dis- 
covered something  else." 

He  put  on  the  table  a  bottle  of  laxative 
tablets  given  to  Tuoml  in  Moscow.  "We 
fcund  this  In  your  briefcase,'  he  said. 
'What's  In  It?" 

"Medicine  "  Tuoml  answered. 

The  tablets  bore  a  conunon  American 
brand  name.  Don  placed  an  identical  bottle 
on  the  table.  Then  he  took  one  tablet  from 
each  bottle,  placed  them  side  by  side  and 
sliced  each  In  half  with  a  pocketknife.  "Look 
at   this,  Kaarlo,"  he  said,   '"nits   tablet   Is 


vrhlte  all  the  way  through.  But  the  one 
Irom  your  bottle  Is  pink  on  the  Inside.  How 
do  you  explain  that?" 

"I  dont  know."  Tuoml  replied. 

"Well,  our  laboratory  has  a  pretty  good 
Idea,"  Don  said.  "It  tells  lis  that  yo\ir  pUls 
contain  a  special  chemical  compound  not 
manufactured  In  the  United  States.  It  also 
advises  us  that  the  only  conceivable  use  for 
this  compound  would  be  In  developing  some 
sort  of  Invisible  writing.  What  do  you  say 
about  that?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"It's  time  we  talked  frankly,"  Don  con- 
tinued. "All  the  evidence  shows  that  you  are 
a  Soviet  agent,  sent  here  on  an  espionage 
mission.  We  happen  to  know  that  this  Is  the 
case.  You  are  in  this  country  Illegally.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  deport  you — turn  you  back 
to  the  Russians.  They'll  take  care  of  you  for 
us."  He  paiised. 

"Reason  It  out  for  yourself.  If  you  explain 
what  happened  over  here,  nobody  will  buy 
it.  The  people  who  planned  your  mission 
simply  will  not  believe  that  they  made  the 
mistakes.  At  best,  they  will  think  you  are 
lying  to  cover  up  some  stupid  blunder,  and 
you  will  be  stigmatized  as  a  failure.  More 
likely  you  will  be  suspected  of  something  far 
worse.  Nothing  you  do  or  say  will  quite  con- 
vince your  superiors  that  you  didn't  make 
a  deal  with  us  and  that  we  didn't  send  you 
back  as  an  American  agent. 

"Now.  on  the  other  hand,  should  you  choose 
to  cooperate  with  us  . . ." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  before 
Tuoml  exploded.  "Why  should  I  cooperate 
with  representatives  of  a  system  that  Is  col- 
lapsing?" he  shouted.  "Your  side  Is  losing! 
We  are  winning!" 

It  was  the  first  crack  In  Tuoml's  facade, 
and  the  agents  took  advantage  of  It. 

"You've  been  traveling  around  the  country 
quite  a  bit  the  last  couple  of  months,"  Jack 
retorted.  "Does  the  system  look  as  If  It's  col- 
lapsing?" 

"It  won't  happen  overnight,"  answered 
Tuomi.  "But  historically  the  collapse  of 
capitalism  Is  Inevitable." 

Thereupon,  Tuoml  and  the  FBI  agents 
plunged  Into  ardent  Ideological  argument. 
Tuomi  earnestly  repeated  all  the  Marxist, 
socialist,  antl-Amerlcan  doctrine  absorbed 
during  25  years  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
agents  granted  certain  points  and  ridiculed 
others.  "Kaarlo.  we  have  real  problems  in  this 
country,"  Don  said.  "But  at  least  we  can  try 
to  solve  them  with  the  ballot  box."  The  de- 
bate raged  through  the  evening  meal  and 
late  Into  the  night. 

"This  Is  getting  us  nowhere,"  Don  said 
finally.  "Let  me  finish  what  I  started  to  say. 
If  you  work  with  us,  we  can  make  It  appear 
that  you  have  accomplished  all  your  assign- 
ments. Someda;-  you  will  be  recalled,  and  you 
can  go  home  with  no  one  the  wiser.  You  will 
enjoy  all  the  rewards  given  a  successful 
Illegal.  You  can  lead  a  normal  life  in  your 
own  country." 

Tuoml  did  not  reply,  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  family  he  had  left  In  the 
U.S.S.R. — his  wife,  Nina,  and  their  children, 
,  Viktor  11.  Irina  7.  and  Nadezhda,  only  5. 

"I  know  that  at  the  moment  things  look 
very  black  to  you,"  Don  went  on.  "And  I 
appreciate  that  the  decision  you  have  to  make 
Is  hard.  But  you're  going  to  have  to  make  It 
soon.  Every  day  you  stay  out  of  circulation 
Increases  the  danger  to  you.  The  Center* 
often  makes  secret  checks  on  Its  Illegals.  It 
could  have  a  man  out  looking  for  you  today." 

TERMS    OF    SURRENDER 

Tuoml  sank  Into  a  profound  depression. 
The  prospect  of  betraying  his  teachers,  his 
country  and  all  he  believed  In  made  him  feel 
weak  and  sick.  He  thought  of  feigning  col- 


*In   the   parlance   of   Soviet   Intelligence: 
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laboratlon  with  the  FBI  just  long  enough 
to  flee  to  Mexico  or  perhaps  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Soviet  embassy  In  Washington.  Yet  no 
matter  what  escape  he  charted.  It  always 
ended  In  a  confrontation  with  the  KGB. 
Ultimately  he  would  have  to  convince  his 
superiors  that  he  had  not  sold  out,  that  he 
had  been  discovered  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  And  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he 
doubted  that  he  could  make  anyone  In  Mos- 
cow believe  him. 

He  thought  of  the  labor  camps  In  which 
the  KGB  Imprisoned  people  who  were  "s\is- 
pect."  (Once  the  KGB  had  forced  him  to 
spy  on  Inmates  of  a  camp  near  the  peat  bogs 
of  Kirov  Province.)  As  If  In  a  delirium,  he 
saw  grotesque  Images  of  himself  and  his 
family  huddled  In  a  single  stall  at  a  camp 
barracks.  Alternatively  he  visualized  the 
poverty  they  would  endure  If  he  alone  were 
sent  to  camp.  More  than  anything  else,  It 
was  this  concern  for  his  family  that  made 
him  ask,  "This  cooperation — what  would  It 
mean?" 

"Well,  first  you  would  proceed  Just  as  If 
you  had  never  met  us,"  Don  answered. 
"You'd  get  a  job,  build  up  your  cover,  main- 
tain normal  communications  with  the  Cen- 
ter and  carry  out  every  assignment  It  gave 
you.  Of  course,  you  would  report  everything 
to  us  " 

"What  would  you  do?"  Tuoml  asked. 

"We  would  give  you  guidance  and  some 
assistance  in  getting  set  up.  But  It  is  very 
important,  especially  at  first,  that  you  do 
things  for  yoxu-self  just  as  you  normally 
would.  If  we  helped  you  advance  too  fast, 
the  Center  would  wonder  why  you  were  do- 
ing so  much  better  than  the  average  Illegal, 
and  would  become  suspicious." 

"Would  I  draft  the  messages  to  the  Cen- 
ter, or  would  you?"  Tuoml  Inquired. 

"By  and  large,  you  would,"  Don  replied. 
"But  we  woxild  have  the  final  say  about  what 
goes  out." 

Tuoml  shook  his  head.  "It  won't  work. 
Some  way  the  Center  will  find  out." 

"Kaarlo,  I  assure  you  that  It  has  worked 
before,  and  It  will  work  again,"  Don  said. 

Tuoml  brooded  In  silence.  "All  right,"  he 
said  "I  will  try.  If  you  will  agree  to  some- 
thing. Ill  tell  you  all  about  my  mission  and 
what  happens  from  here  on.  But  not  about 
my  training,  or  my  teachers  or  my  col- 
leagues, or  any  other  secrets  I  learned  In  the 
Soviet  Union." 

"Fair  enough."  said  Don.  "Naturally,  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  we  would  like  to  know. 
But  we  wont  press  you.  Eventually.  I  think, 
you'll  want  to  tell  us  of  your  own  free  will. 
Whenever  you're  ready,  just  pass  the  word  to 
Jack  or  Steve.  They  will  be  taking  care  of 
you  from  now  on." 

MESSAGE  FROM   MOSCOW 

Tuoml  returned  to  New  York  alone  by  bus, 
and  moved  Into  the  Seville  Hotel.  The  next 
afternoon,  he  spent  nearly  two  hours  switch- 
ing from  subway  to  bus  to  taxi  before  slip- 
ping Into  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  to  meet 
Jack  and  Steve.  The  three  of  them  carefully 
composed  a  letter  Informing  the  Center  that 
Tuoml's  familiarization  tour  of  the  Midwest 
had  been  an  uneventful  success.  Jack  re- 
layed the  proposed  text  to  FBI  headqviarters 
and,  within  the  hour,  Washington  telephoned 
approval.  As  Tuomi  wrote  the  final  draft 
of  the  letter  In  Invisible  Ink.  he  was  aware 
that  both  agents  were  scrutinizing  every 
movement  of  his  hand,  and  he  sensed  why. 

"I  didn't  put  in  any  signal,  if  that's  what 
you're  worried  about,"  he  said  as  he  finished. 

"Kaarlo,  that's  something  we've  been  wait- 
ing for  you  to  bring  up,"  said  Steven.  "Were 
you  given  any  signal  for  use  in  event  of  de- 
tection?" 

"No,"  Tuomi  replied,  "and  1  can't  under- 
stand why  not.  It  would  have  been  so  easy. 
Just  by  leaving  out  a  comma,  I  could  have 
let  them  know." 

Tuoml  addressed  the  envelope  to  an  office 
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In  Helsinki  and  handed  It  to  Jack,  who 
handed  It  back.  "You're  going  to  trust  me  to 
mall  It?"  Tuoml  asked. 

"Prom  now  on  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
trust  each  other." 

In  the  following  weeks,  Tuoml's  melan- 
choly and  fear  Intensified  dally.  He  could  see 
no  real  alternative  to  the  deal  he  had  made 
with  the  FBI;  yet  he  felt  guilt  and  shame 
at  collaborating  with  the  enemy.  He  began  to 
lose  weight,  and  at  night  he  awoke  with 
terrifying  nightmares.  Every  stranger  on  the 
street  became  a  possible  assassin  from  Mos- 
cow, every  ring  of  the  phone  or  knock  on  the 
door  a  sound  of  danger.  He  dreaded  the  next 
message  from  the  Center,  fearing  It  might 
contain  some  proclamation  of  his  doom. 

The  message  was  due  April  21.  As  dawn 
broke  over  Queens  that  morning,  Tuoml  fol- 
lowed Instructions  that  he  had  memorized 
In  Moscow.  He  warily  approached  an  under- 
pass beneath  a  railroad  bridge  at  69th  Street, 
the  site  of  one  of  the  "drops"  that  the  KGB 
had  established  for  him  to  use  for  leaving  or 
picking  up  messages.  The  place  was  silent; 
his  footsteps  echoed.  Crouching  down,  he 
pretended  to  tie  his  shoelace.  He  could  see  no 
one.  Quickly  he  plucked  a  magnetic  metal 
container  from  a  bridge  girder  and  hid  It  In 
a  rolled  copy  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
reached  the  Statler  Hilton  back  In  Manhat- 
tan two  hours  later.  There  Jack  and  Steve 
were  waiting  with  hot  coffee. 

The  container  yielded  $3000  In  $20  bills, 
plus  two  sheets  of  secret  writing.  "Why  don't 
you  develop  that  sheet,  and  we'll  work  on 
this  one,"  Jack  said.  Tuoml  watched  intently 
as  the  tray  of  chemicals  he  held  brought  the 
message  slowly  to  life.  It  said:  "Congratula- 
tions on  your  successful  trip.  Legalization  Is 
proceeding  normally.  Remain  cautious  and  do 
not  hurry.  All  the  best  Chief." 

Steve  patted  Tuoml  on  the  shoulder.  "You 
Bee,  they  have  no  Idea  of  what  has  hap- 
pened," he  said.  "You've  been  worrying  for 
nothing." 

With  unusual  politeness.  Jack  passed  over 
the  second  sheet,  still  wet  with  chemicals.  It 
contained  three  lorief  letters  that  the  Center 
had  rewritten  In  Invisible  Ink.  As  Tuoml  read 
them,  he  could  almost  hear  the  voices  of  his 
family.  Wrote  his  wife:  "My  Dearest  One  .  .  . 
My  work  is  hard,  but  all  difficulties  disappear 
■when  I  see  our  children  .  .  .  We  all  kiss 
you."  Prom  Viktor:  "I  am  very  glad  to  get 
your  presents.  But  the  best  thing  I  am 
dreaming  of  Is  to  see  you."  Prom  Irlna: 
"Papa,  please  come  back  to  us.  Good-by, 
Papa." 

In  silence,  he  reread  the  words. 

"Kaarlo,  let's  knock  off  early  this  after- 
noon and  go  out  to  my  place  for  the  evening," 
Jack  said.  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  family 
and  see  what  a  great  cook  my  wife  Is." 

THE    SPT    WHO    CAME   TO    DINNER 

Jack's  home  stood  on  a  tree-shaded  side 
street  In  a  Long  Island  town,  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  Manhattan.  It  was  a  white,  two- 
story  frame  house  of  eight  rooms  built  In 
the  early  1930s.  Jack  had  added  a  second  bath 
and  a  small  den,  remodeled  the  kitchen,  built 
a  stone  patio  and  fenced  the  back  yard. 

In  the  living  room.  Jack's  wife,  a  hand- 
some, red-haired  woman  of  about  40,  greeted 
Tuoml  with  a  warm  handshake  and  a  wel- 
coming smile.  "We're  delighted  you  could 
come.  It's  always  a  treat  for  us  to  meet  Jack's 
friends,"  she  said. 

Tuoml  could  not  discern  precisely  how 
much  his  hostess  knew  about  him,  but  It 
soon  became  obvious  that  she  was  aware  he 
was  an  alien  and  alone  in  New  York.  After 
they  had  chatted  for  a  while,  she  invited  him 
Into  the  kitchen.  "If  you'll  excuse  the  mess, 
I'll  try  to  give  you  some  tips  that  might 
help  when  you  start  housekeeping  for  your- 
self." As  she  finished  making  dinner,  she 
Instructed  Tuoml  about  various  frozen  foods, 
explained  the  merits  of  various  detergents 
and  cleaning  powders,  and  suggested  menus 


for  quick  meals.  Tuoml  mareveled  at  the  ar- 
ray of  products,  but  even  more  at  the  In- 
genuity with  which  the  kitchen  was  designed 
and  equipped. 

Just  before  dinner.  Jack's  two  teenage  sons 
appeared  in  the  dining  room  and  Introduced 
themselves.  When  all  sat  down,  Jack  offered 
grace,  and  Tuoml  remembered  a  Soviet  in- 
structor's admonition  to  bow  his  head  and 
close  his  eyes.  Dinner — roast  veal  with  gravy, 
and  hot  biscuits — was  excellent.  The  con- 
versation was  easy  and  natural.  No  one 
seemed  Inhibited  by  Tuoml's  presence,  and 
the  family  routinely  discussed  private  ques- 
tions as  If  he  were  one  of  them.  Whose  turn 
was  it  to  use  the  car  on  Saturday  night? 
The  television  set  needed  repairs  for  the 
second  time  In  five  weeks.  Would  It  be  best 
to  have  It  fixed  again,  buy  a  new  one  or  use 
the  money  to  replace  the  aging  hi-fi?  Would 
everyone  be  willing  to  get  up  for  6  a.m.  Mass 
on  Sunday  so  Jack  could  accept  a  nine- 
o'clock  golf  Invitation? 

Jack's  sons  helped  clear  the  table,  and  his 
wife  served  coffee  and  dessert.  After  the  first 
bite,  Tuomi  put  down  his  fork  and  ex- 
claimed, "I've  never  tasted  anything  so 
delicious!" 

Jack's  wife  smiled.  "It's  blueberry  pie.  I 
baked  it  this  afternoon." 

Later,  the  boj's  excused  themselves  to  at- 
tend to  homework,  and  Jack  proposed  a 
quick  tour  of  the  house.  Tuoml  was  as- 
tonished that  there  was  an  unused  bedroom 
set  aside  for  guests.  In  the  den,  he  saw  hang- 
ing above  Jack's  desk  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  one  university,  a  law  degree  from  an- 
other and  four  framed  FBI  commendations. 
On  the  bookshelves  he  spotted  Das  Kapital 
and  a  dozen  or  so  other  volumes  pertaining 
to  communism.  He  grinned  and  pulled  out 
a  1958  English  edition  of  Fundamentals  of 
Marxism,-Leninism,  published  In  Moscow. 
"I  didn't  know  the  FBI  had  any  Marxists," 
he  said. 

"You  can't  fight  what  you  don't  under- 
stand," Jack  answered.  "But  no  shop  talk 
tonight.  How  about  a  nightcap  before  I  drive 
you  back?  We  ought  to  leave  fairly  soon, 
because  it  wouldn't  be  wise  for  me  to  take 
you  all  the  way  to  the  hotel.  I'll  drop  you 
off  near  the  subway." 

When  they  left,  Tuoml  told  Jack's  wife, 
"You  have  a  wonderful  family  and  a  won- 
derful home.  It  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  to 
be  here." 

"It  was  fun  having  you,"  she  replied.  "Oh, 
just  a  minute.  I  forgot  something."  Return- 
ing from  the  kitchen,  she  handed  Tuoml  a 
blueberry  pie  wrapped  in  foil.  "I  baked  two," 
she  said. 

Alone  with  the  roar  of  the  subway,  Tuoml 
felt  another  wave  of  guilt  as  he  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  just  how  much  he  ap- 
preciated the  evening.  The  fact  that  Jack 
had  a  home  utterly  luxurious  by  Soviet 
standards  was  explainable  in  terms  of 
Tuoml's  training;  the  freedom  from  fear, 
the  atmosphere  of  trust  that  permeated  it 
was  not.  Jack  had  knowingly  exposed  his 
own  family  to  a  Soviet  agent,  and  they  had 
accepted  him  as  a  friend.  To  Tviomi  the 
United  States  was  still  an  enemy.  He  knew 
that  he  should  also  regard  Jack  as  an  enemy. 
But  he  realized  now  that  he  did  not. 

It  had  been  an  unusual  evening  for  Jack 
as  well.  Normally,  an  FBI  agent  would  not 
reveal  his  true  name  or  anything  else  to  a 
double  agent,  much  less  admit  him  into  his 
home.  But  the  FBI  considered  the  winning 
of  Tuoml's  allegiance  so  vital  that  It  au- 
thorized Jack  to  employ  any  prudent  means 
to  establish  a  personal  relationship.  Jack 
concluded  that  the  best  way  to  make  a 
frier.d  was  genuinely  to  be  one. 

A  DIAMOND   BRACELET 

Because  the  FBI  insisted  that  he  do  every- 
thing possible  for  himself.  Tuoml  had  to  find 
an  apartment  on  his  own.  After  weeks  of 
searching,  he  located  one  on  80th  Street  off 


Roosevelt  Avenue,  In  the  Jackson  Heights 
section  of  Queens.  It  was  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  an  old  building  ideally  suited  for  con- 
spiracy. The  building  had  four  entrances, 
two  in  front  and  two  in  the  rear.  Most  of 
the  occupants  were  transients  or  short-term 
residents  who  paid  little  heed  to  each  other. 
Equally  Important,  the  FBI  was  able  to  lo- 
cate and  lease  an  apartment  nearby — a  se- 
cure, convenient  hldeo^it  where  Tuoml  could 
rendezvous  with  Jack  and  Steve. 

Once  settled,  Tuoml  enrolled  In  a  book- 
keeping and  clerical  course  at  a  business 
school.  He  studied  so  diligently  that  he  com- 
pleted the  course  three  months  ahead  of 
schedule — in  late  September  1959 — and  with 
the  help  of  a  Manhattan  employment  agency 
began  job-hunting.  "I  think  we  may  have 
something  for  you."  a  girl  at  the  agency  told 
him  in  mid-October.  "There's  a  clerical  open- 
ing at  Tiffany  and  Co.  That's  a  lovely  place 
to  work." 

To  Tuoml.  who  had  vorked  as  a  lumber- 
jack m  the  backwoods  of  eastern  Karelia  be- 
fore being  drafted  into  the  Red  army  In  1939, 
it  seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  seek  employ- 
ment In  the  jeweled  magnlficance  of  Tiffa- 
ny's, a  symbolic  citadel  of  capitalism.  But 
Jac'K  insisted:  "Go  ahead.  What  have  you 
got  to  lose?" 

The  personnel  officer  at  Tiffany's  Inter- 
viewed Tuoml  for  some  50  minutes,  inquir- 
ing about  his  schooling,  his  Interests  and 
past  employment.  Tuomi  recounted  his  leg- 
end and  presented  his  certificate  from  the 
bookkeeping  school.  "I  think  you're  a  good 
bet,"  the  man  concluded.  "Weni  give  you  a 
three-month  trial  in  the  auditing  depart- 
ment at  $65  a  week.  If  that  works  out,  you'll 
have  a  good  future  here." 

The  Center  was  delighted,  three  months 
later,  when  Tuoml  received  permanent  ten- 
ure as  a  cost-analysis  clerk,  along  with  a 
five-dollar  raise.  It  recognized  Tiffany's  as  a 
perfect  haven  in  which  their  man  could  hide 
while  building  his  credentials  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  readying  himself  for  espionage  mis- 
sions. "Continue  to  solidify  your  position. " 
the  Center  instructed.  "Begin  to  widen  your 
circle  of  acquaintances."  The  regular  fiow  of 
money  and  messages  showed  that,  from  the 
perspective  of  Moscow,  the  operation  appear- 
ed to  be  developing  flawlessly. 

For  Tuoml  personally.  Tiffany's  unveiled  a 
glittering  and  heretofore  unima«lned  world. 
The  first  evening  he  had  to  work  overtime, 
he  found  himself  alone  amid  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  jewelry.  Back  In  Kirov,  even 
after  years  of  KGB  service,  he  knew  that  he 
was  still  spied  upon,  that  traps  were  still  set 
for  him.  Yet  here,  after  only  a  few  months. 
Tiffany's  trusted  him  to  wander  about  at 
will,  linwatched  and  unguarded. 

While  taking  inventory  with  another  clerk 
late  one  afternoon.  Tuomi  picked  up  a  dazz- 
ling diamond  bracelet  which  bore  no  tag.  He 
started  to  take  it  to  the  Registry  Depart- 
ment so  the  price  could  be  ascertained  and 
a  tag  affixed.  Just  then  the  phone  rang,  and 
he  dropped  the  bracelet  into  his  jacket 
pocket  as  he  hurried  to  answer.  "Come  on, 
Kaarlo.'  his  partner  pleaded  when  he  hun-: 
wp.  'We'll  have  to  hurry  if  we're  goir.g  to 
finl.sh  before  closing." 

While  he  was  hanging  up  the  Jacket  at  his 
apartment  that  nieiht.  Tuomi  felt  the  brace- 
let. Panic  nearly  overcame  him.  As  he  stared 
at  the  diamonds,  he  imagined  swarms  of  de- 
tectives heading  up  the  stairway  after  him. 
and  television  bulletins  announcing  his  im- 
minent arrest.  He  saw  himself  reading  a 
Daily  Neu:t  headline:  Soviet  Spy  Steals  Tif- 
fany Bracelet. 

The  next  mornlne.  pale  from  sleeples-'nes?. 
Tuomi  waited  outside  Tiffany's  until  a  guard 
opened  the  door.  "Here's  an  Item  withotit  a 
price  tag  on  It,"  he  said  urgently  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Registry  Department.  "Please 
make  out  a  proper  one." 

Picking  up  his  magnifying  glass,  the  man- 
ager calmly  analyzed  the  price  code  scratched 
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Inside  the  bracelet.  "Eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars." he  said.  "It's  beautiful.  Isn't  It?"  Tuoml 
was  too  relieved  to  reply. 

SNAPSHOT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Throughout  these  months,  Tuoml  stlU 
considered  himself  an  unrepentant.  If  cap- 
tive, communist.  He  continued  to  provoke  de- 
bates with  Jack  and  Steve,  disparaging  the 
United  States  and  extolling  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  1960  Presidential 
campaign,  both  FBI  agents  often  cited  the 
forthcoming  election  as  a  fundamental  ex- 
ample of  the  basic  freedoms  in  America. 

"It  doesn't  mean  a  thing,"  Tuoml  retorted. 
"Both  parties  are  dedicated  to  exploiting  the 
masses.  It  doesnt  matter  which  wins." 

But  after  the  nomination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Tuoml's  manner  began  to  change.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign,  he  got  up  early  to  read 
campaign  news,  and  in  the  afternoons  he 
rushed  home  from  work  to  listen  to  the  early- 
evening  telecasts.  Kennedy  came  to  person- 
ify for  him  a  kind  of  glamour  utterly  foreign 
to  Soviet  policies.  When  several  public- 
opinion  polls  In  September  indicated  that 
Richard  Nixon  was  leading,  Tuoml  was  be- 
side himself  with  alarm,  as  If  he  himself  were 
on  the  verge  of  a  personal  disaster. 

One  day  he  asked  Jack,  "Don't  you  think  X 
should  register  to  vote?" 

"Well,  every  good  citizen  should  vote,"  Jack 
agreed,  "and  it's  our  Job  to  make  siu'e  you're 
a  g;ood  citizen." 

He  became  so  personally  Involved  that  he 
studied  registration  procedures  and  qualified 
as  a  New  York  voter.  On  Election  Day,  he 
Joined  other  Americans  at  the  polls,  thus 
becoming  probably  the  only  man  who  ever 
cast  ballots  for  both  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and 
John  Kennedy.  At  7  p.m.  he  settled  before  his 
television  set  to  watch  the  returns.  At  3:20 
a.m.,  when  Nixon  in  effect  conceded  defeat, 
Tuoml  grabbed  the  phone,  called  Jack  and 
fairly  shouted.  "Did  you  hear?  Kennedy 
won!" 

"You  woke  me  up  to  tell  me  that?"  Jack 
replied.  "I  thought  it  didn't  make  any  differ- 
ence who  won." 

The  two  agents  continually  urged  Tuoml 
to  explore  America  by  himself.  Partly  at  their 
suggestion,  he  bought  an  excellent  1954 
sedan.  No  American  teen-ager  could  have 
been  prouder  of  his  first  car.  After  work, 
Tuoml  often  drove  about  the  city  Just  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  driving.  He  ventured 
out  on  his  own  to  the  Catskills  and  the 
Poconos,  to  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Williamsburg.  During  his 
first  two-week  vacation  from  Tiffany's,  he 
toured  the  Michigan  and  Mltuiesota  woods 
and  lakes  where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood. 

His  intelligence  training,  with  its  emphasis 
upon  observation  and  analysis,  intensified  his 
reactions  to  what  he  saw.  For  a  while,  traffic 
jams  were  a  source  not  of  frvistration  but  of 
wonder.  Why  could  capitalist  workers  have 
cars,  but  not  communist  workers?  One  Sun- 
day afternoon,  he  drove  past  thousands  of 
suburban  homes.  Though  modest  by  U.S. 
standards,  the  houses  still  were  neat  and  at- 
tractive. Tuoml  watched  people  loafing, 
working,  or  cooking  on  grills  in  their  yards. 
Why  could  so  many  American  children  play 
on  green  lawns  of  their  own,  but  not  his  chil- 
dren? The  KGB  had  prepared  him  for  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  wealthy,  but 
no  one  had  suggested  how  much  of  the  popu- 
lation shared  the  wealth. 

Another  Sunday,  Jack  casually  suggested 
that  Tuoml  join  him  at  Mass.  Both  by  his 
evangelistic  Finnish  stepfather  and  by  com- 
munism. Tuoml  had  been  trained  to  be  mili- 
tant atheist.  Yet  his  Soviet  Instructors  had 
emphasized  that  he  should  attend  church. 
So  he  agreed  to  go  along,  excepting  to  be 
amused  by  superstitious  ceremonies.  But  the 
quiet  of  the  church,  the  solemnity  of  the 
service,  the  hymns  and  the  worshipers'  sin- 
cerity, left  him  with  an  unexpected  feeling 
of  respect. 


Thereafter  he  sometimes  went  to  church 
on  his  own,  tisually  to  small  Lutheran  or 
Methodist  churches.  He  neither  accepted 
nor  understood  all  that  the  ministers 
preached.  But  ultimately  he  asked  himself: 
"If  this  means  so  much  to  so  many  people, 
what's  so  bad  about  it?"  Consciously  he 
changed  from  an  atheist  to  an  agnostic.  And 
he  kept  returning  to  church  in  a  vague 
quest  for  spiritual  peace. 

In  February  1961,  the  Center  sent  a  new 
cipher  system,  and  Tuoml  flew  with  Jack 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
to  study  It  with  FBI  cryptologists.  Iinonically, 
Tuoml  felt  more  secure  in  Washington  than 
In  New  York.  For,  as  a  "deep  cover"  Illegal, 
he  was  confident  that  Soviet  diplomats  in 
Washington  were  unaware  of  bis  existence. 
And  on  Sunday  morning  at  the  Mayflow;er 
Hotel  It  was  he  who  asked,  "Well,  where 
should  we  go  to  church?" 

"Let's  try  St.  Matthew's"  Jack  said.  "It 
ought  to  be  safe  enough  for  us  to  go  there 
together."  As  they  neared  the  cathedral 
Just  off  Connecticut  Avenue,  Jack  tapped 
Tuoml  on  the  shoulder.  "Look,  Kaarlo!"  he 
exclaimed.  "There's  a  friend  of  yours."  Tuoml 
turned  and  saw  a  handsome,  bareheaded 
young  man  wearing  a  dark-blue  overcoat 
striding  up  the  church  steps.  It  was  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

"Is  It  allowed,  to  take  a  picture?"  Tuoml 
whispered. 

"It's  a  free  country,"  Jack  told  him. 

Seeing  that  Tuoml  and  others  wanted  to 
photograph  him,  the  President  paused 
momentarily,  grinned  and  waved.  "Wasn't 
that  something!"  said  Tuoml.  "Wasn't  that 
really  something!" 

COVER    THE    WATERFRONT 

A  few  months  later.  President  Kennedy 
and  Nlklta  Khrushchev  met  In  Vierma.  There, 
Khrushchev  threatened  war  unless  the 
United  States  yielded  West  Berlin.  Sober 
and  grim  after  the  confrontation,  Kennedy 
flew  back  to  Washington  to  mobilize  reserves 
and  fortify  American  defenses.  Khrushchev 
returned  to  Moscow  to  begin  the  elaborate 
clandestine  operation  that  was  to  bring  the 
world  the  closest  It  has  ever  been  to  nuclear 
hclccaait.  As  he  did  so,  new  instructions 
went  out  from  Moscow  to  Soviet  spies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Tuoml's  orders  arrived  In  secret  writing. 
"The  situation  Is  becoming  more  complex," 
It  began.  "You  must  now  be  more  active  in 
your  work.  On  the  basis  of  your  own  observa- 
tions, report  to  the  Center  any  preparations 
for  further  mobilization  of  the  country. 
Orgaiiize  your  recreation  in  places  where 
military  personnel  gather,  near  the  docks, 
near  the  warehouses  of  Army  bases  In  Brook- 
lyn in  the  area  of  Bay  Ridge  Station,  and 
near  Docks  11.  12  and  13  In  Richmond.  As-' 
certain  the  character  and  destination  of 
arms  shipments,  troop  movements  and  the 
movement  of  military  vessels.  Be  more  alert. 
Wife  and  family  are  well.  Chief." 

"Well,  Kaarlo,  the  Center  thinks  you're 
ready  to  play  In  the  big  leagues,"  Jack  said. 

"How  can  I  work  at  Tiffany's  and  hang 
around  the  waterfront?"  Tuoml  asked. 

"You  can't,"  said  Steve.  "Some  way  you're 
going  to  have  to  get  a  Job  down  there,  and 
that  may  take  some  doing." 

On  a  Sutiday  afternoon,  Jack  and  Steve 
signaled  Tuoml  to  meet  them  in  the  safe 
apartment.  They  arrived  with  a  bulging  copy 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which  they  opened 
to  the  Help  Wanted  ad  section.  "Here's 
something  that  looks  as  If  It  was  written 
Just  for  you,"  Jack  said  with  an  author's 
pride.  He  pointed  out  an  ad  for  a  bookkeep- 
er's position  at  a  steamship  firm. 

After  evaluating  dozens  of  potential  em- 
ployers, the  FBI  had  approached  Peter  Bur- 
bank,  president  of  A.  L.  Burbank  &  Co.  and 
Pier  8  Terminals,  Inc.  FBI  agents  told  him 
only  that  in  the  Interests  of  national  security 
they  needed  to  place  a  man  on  the  water- 


front. Btu-bank  agreed  to  employ  anyone  the 
FBI  sent,  provided  he  could  actually  do  the 
work  required.  Cordially  going  through  the 
motions  of  an  interview,  Burbank  hired  Tu- 
oml at  $80  a  week. 

For  Tuoml  the  abrupt  shift  from  Tiffany's 
to  the  waterfront  was  like  Jumping  from 
civilization  into  a  Jungle.  The  docks  were 
peopled  with  brawling,  profane  characters 
and  ruled  like  baronial  fiefs  by  union  bosses. 
Moreover,  his  primary  duty  consisted  of  try- 
ing to  collect  loading  and  unloading  fees 
from  truckers,  many  of  whom  were  notorious 
for  their  l>elllgerent  refusal  to  pay  their  bills. 
But,  as  an  ex-lumberjack  and  a  long-time 
combat  infantryman,  Tuoml  was  ready  to 
be  tough. 

The  fourth  day  at  the  pier,  a  waterfront 
thug  stopped  In  the  office  and  helped  him 
self  to  a  cup  of  coffee.  As  he  started  to  leave, 
Tuoml,  who  had  put  himself  In  charge  of 
the  coffeepot,  said,  "Walt  a  minute,  mister. 
Everyone  here  washes  his  own  cup." 

"Do  you  know  who  you're  talking  to?"  the 
man  said  contemptuously. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  who  you  are,"  Tuoml 
barked.  "My  rule  Is  that  everybody  washes 
his  own  cup."  The  hoodlum  lunged.  Tuoml 
sidestepped  him  and  picked  up  a  crowbar. 
This  he  held  at  the  ready  until  the  cup  was 
washed. 

Tuoml's  real  breakthrough  came  when  he 
decreed  that  no  truck  whose  »wner  owed 
Pier  8  Terminals  any  money  would  be  allowed 
on  the  dock.  In  spite  of  vociferous  cursing 
by  truck  drivers,  Tuoml  enforced  the  rule  so 
adamantly  that  he  promptly  was  titled  "a 
real  s.o.b."  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  de- 
linquent accounts  plummeted  to  near  zero, 
and  Tuoml's  salary  was  raised  to  $100  a  week. 
In  time,  he  formed  warm  friendships  among 
his  fellow  workers,  most  of  whom  he  con- 
sidered decent,  if  somewhat  rough,  Amer- 
icans. 

SECRETS    FOR   THE    CENTER 

Secvire  in  his  new  Job,  Tuoml  moved  from 
Jackson  Heights  to  a  large  apartment  In  East 
Orange,  N.J.  Demands  upon  his  time  rapidly 
mounted  as  communications  to  and  from 
Moscow  Increased.  Munching  a  sandwich, 
Tuoml  sometimes  drove  diu-lng  his  lunch 
hour  to  meetings  with  Jack  and  Steve  In 
parks,  church  parking  lots  and  out-of-the- 
way  cafes.  While  one  of  the  agents  maintained 
a  protective  watch,  Tuoml  and  the  other  be- 
gan encoding  or  decoding  messages.  The  proc- 
ess continued  at  the  FBI  safe  apartment  dur- 
hig  the  evening. 

The  Center  also  imposed  new  and  com- 
plicated communications  arrangements.  Each 
Saturday  morning,  Tuoml  now  had  to  walk 
past  the  Intersection  of  146th  Street  and 
Park  Avenue  looking  for  an  orange  peel. 
Its  presence  meant  that  be  bad  to  "unload" 
a  drop  at  ten  o'clock  that  night.  Then,  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  package  or  mes- 
sage, he  was  required  to  write  an  antl- 
Sovlet  statement  on  a  postcard  and  mall  it 
to  "Public  Relations  Officer,  Mission  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  Nations,"  at  the  Mis- 
sion's New  York  address.  To  advise  the  Cen- 
ter to  pick  up  something  that  he  was  putting 
In  a  drop,  he  had  to  mall  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible  inscribed  on  a  religious  postcard. 

The  character  of  messages  from  Moscow 
also  changed  markedly.  Instrtictlons  hereto- 
fore had  been  cautious  and  general,  always 
admonishing  against  risks.  Now  the  Cen- 
ter increasingly  demanded  hard  Intelligence 
and  specific  results.  It  also  Insisted  that  he 
begin  to  develop  intelligence  sources. 

Using  the  techniques  he  had  been  taught 
In  Moscow,  Tuoml  set  to  work,  and  the  FBI 
was  Impressed  by  what  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish entirely  on  his  own.  He  began  to 
frequent  a  Brooklyn  bar  across  the  street 
from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  shipyard.  Becom- 
ing friendly  with  shipyard  workers  and  subtly 
prodding  them  to  talk  about  their  Jobs,  he 
learned  that  two  destroyers,  the  VSS  Callan 
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and  the  VSS  Taylor,  were  being  outfitted  with 
advanced  and  secret  electronic  equipment. 
Although  be  bad  no  scientific  background, 
he  complied  a  detailed  technical  report,  much 
of  which  be  himself  did  not  understand. 

The  material  he  gathered  was  so  revealing 
that  Jack  confided,  "It's  going  to  have  to  be 
doctored  quite  a  bit.  We  cant  afford  to  send 
It  as  you  wrote  it." 

Tbrough  social  gatherings,  Tucoml  made 
friends  with  several  other  Americans:  a  Navy 
radar  man,  an  Acmy  sergeant  who  bad  Just 
finished  military  intelligence  school  and  was 
soon  to  leave  on  a  sensitive  assignment  in 
the  Middle  East,  an  engineer  in  charge  of 
sales  of  all  ne<w  products  developed  by  one 
of  the  nation's  most  Important  defense  con- 
tractors, a  young  man  employed  at  an  ultra- 
secret  installation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  near  Washington.  Unlike  the  ship- 
yard workers,  however,  none  of  these  men 
ever  let  slip  any  Important  Information. 

Yet  Moscow  regarded  Tuoml's  new  friend- 
ships as  a  considerable  accomplishment.  From 
experience  it  knew  that  as  the  relations  be- 
came more  intimate,  be  might  discern  a 
hidden  quirk  or  weakness  that  wovUd  make 
one  or  more  of  bis  friends  susceptible  to 
subversion.  Even  If  he  didn't,  the  new  friends 
might  lead  bim  to  associates  who  could  be 
suborned. 

However,  these  were  all  long-range  pros- 
pects. To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Center 
for  Immediate,  concrete  intelligence,  the  FBI 
decided  to  recruit  a  source  for  blm.  It  chose 
an  official  in  charge  of  loading  mUitary  sup- 
plies at  both  the  ports  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Assigned  the  code  name  of 
Prank,  he  knew  only  that  he  was  performing 
a  critical  service  for  the  FBI.  Escorted  by 
Jack  Tuoml  spent  two  days  with  blm,  mem- 
orizing details  of  his  life  and  work,  which 
he  then  reported  to  Moscow.  Information 
that  the  FBI  thereafter  obtained  from  Prank 
and  gave  to  Tuoml  for  transmission  was 
authentic.  For  the  FBI  had  no  alternative 
hut  to  give  away  some  secrets  in  hope  of 
eventually  gaining  many  more. 

■MXRCENCT   CONCLAVE 

On  September  18.  1962,  when  Tuoml  ar- 
rived home  from  work,  be  examined  his  mail. 
There  were  the  usual  advertisements,  sports 
magazines,  and  a  letter  from  a  friend  he  had 
known  at  Tiffany's.  There  was  also  an  un- 
usually large  business  envelope,  postmarked 
in  New  York  but  bearing  no  return  address. 
Enclosed  were  two  sets  of  commercial  pat- 
terns for  a  folding  snack  table  and  tray. 
The  lower  left-hand  corner  was  folded,  a  sign 
that  the  reverse  side  of  each  sheet  contained 
secret  writing. 

Steve  whistled  in  astonishment  when  the 
message  was  deciphered  at  the  FBI  apart- 
ment. It  was  an  order  which,  in  its  elaborate 
Byzantine  detail,  typified  Soviet  Intelligence. 
But  its  content  was  utterly  unexpected. 

"We  announce  the  conditions  of  a  meet- 
ing. Time:  Sunday  23  September  0900  hours. 
Place:  bank  of  the  river  Hudson  opposite 
the  Oreystone  railway  station  in  Westchester 
County.  With  fishing  rods,  a  rose-colored 
plastic  pall  and  a  fishing  license,  drive  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  of  Yonkers.  Then 
drive  along  Warburton  Avenue  to  Greystone 
station  and  park  your  car  In  the  parking  lot. 
Cross  the  pedestrian  bridge  to  the  river,  and 
then  walk  along  the  bank  to  the  telephone 
pole  with  a  figure  429.  Near  this  pole  you 
should  be  fishing.  Parole*:  "Excuse  me,  I 
think  we  met  at  the  Yonkers  Yacht  Club  last 
year."  You  must  answer,  'No,  sir,  I  left  that 
club  in  I960.'  Legend  of  contact:  you  met  oiu: 
representative  while  fishing.  Report  your 
readiness  for  the  meeting  by  sending  a  reli- 
gious postcard  to  our  United  Nations  mis- 
sion. Sign  the  card  R.  Sands.  If  you  do  not 
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understand  the  conditions  of  meeting,  sign 
the  card  D.  C.  Kott.  Chief." 

The  decision  of  the  Center  to  risk  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  Tuoml  In  the  United 
States  was  extraordinary.  Repeatedly  he  had 
been  told  in  Moscow  that  face-to-face  en- 
counters among  agents  were  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  clandestine  activities.  He 
remembered  the  words  of  Aleksei  Ivanovich 
Oalkin,  his  chief  KOB  Instructor:  "You  will 
never  be  approached  by  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives, except  in  an  extreme  emergency." 
Rereading  the  message,  Tuoml  wondered  If 
it  was  not  really  a  summons  to  abduction  or 
liquidation. 
"What  do  you  think?"  Tuoml  asked. 
"Well."  Jack  answered,  "obviously,  there's 
a  possibility  that  they've  become  suspicious 
of  you.  But  my  best  guess  is  that  they  Just 
think  you're  now  so  securely  established  they 
can  take  a  chance.  In  any  case,  they  have 
something  Important  to  say  to  you.  We've 
got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  before  Sunday." 

It  was  gray  and  chilly  when  the  alarm 
clock  roused  Tuoml  from  half -sleep  at  6  a.m. 
Sunday.  The  tautness  in  bis  stomach  made 
him  reject  all  thoughts  of  breakfast.  He  put 
on  a  checkered  sport  Jacket,  dark  wool 
trousers,  heavy  shoes  and  a  hunting  cap. 
Driving  north  along  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way, he  turned  off  at  Route  46  to  buy  gas 
and  check  for  surveillance.  He  stopped  again 
for  coffee  at  a  diner  to  make  sure  be  was  not 
being  followed. 

Parked  his  car  at  the  Greystone  station, 
he  noticed  a  man  polishing  an  automobile 
at  the  corner  of  the  lot.  Tuoml  was  sure  he 
was  a  Soviet  agent  assigned  to  detect  any 
surveillance  by  the  FBI.  As  be  crossed  over 
the  New  York  Central  tracks  on  the  foot- 
bridge that  led  to  the  river,  he  saw  four  men 
in  two  small  boats  rocking  gently  In  the 
swells  offshore.  In  the  distance  northward, 
two  men  appeared  to  be  fishing  from  rocks 
above  the  river.  Tuoml  also  was  sure  who 
they  were — FBI  agents  deployed  to  protect 
blm. 

His  knees  leaden,  each  step  becoming  hard- 
er and  harder,  he  forced  himself  to  walk 
toward  the  designated  telephone  pole.  Then 
he  saw  who  was  standing  there — and  gasped. 
There  was  no  need  for  recognition  signals. 
Waiting  for  him  was  a  short,  rather  ugly  man 
with  a  wide  nose,  steel-rlmmed  glasses  and  a 
mass  of  thick  black  hair.  It  was  bis  old  teach- 
er from  Moscow,  Aleksei  Ivanovich  Galkin. 

Galkin  heartily  shook  bands,  then  em- 
braced Tuoml.  Yet  the  warmth  of  the  greet- 
ing did  not  reassure  Tuoml.  If  Galkin  was 
serving  as  the  bait  of  a  trap,  this  was  bow 
he  would  behave. 

"I  see  you're  surprised,"  Galkin  said. 
"Yes,  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here," 
Tuoml  replied. 

"You  came  here  to  fish,"  said  Galkin.  "Put 
your  line  in  the  water,  then  sit  down  and  tell 
me  all  about  yourself." 

Tuoml  obeyed.  His  trial  was  beginning,  and 
Galkin  was  the  Judge.  For  the  next  40  min- 
utes he  talked  of  bis  life  in  the  United  States, 
telling  the  truth  about  everything  except 
bis  association  with  the  FBI.  Galkin  took 
notes,  nodded  occasionally  and  asked  few 
questions  until  Tuoml  began  to  speak  about 
bis  prospective  sources. 

"They  are  all  interesting,"  Galkin  com- 
mented. "But  at  the  moment  Frank  is  the 
most  important.  How  good  are  your  relations 
with  him?" 

"Very  good,"  Tuoml  answered. 
"Do   you   think   he   could   be   recruited?" 
asked  Galkin. 

"Possibly,"  said  Tuoml.  "He's  divorced  and 
needs  money." 

"We  will  consider  It,"  Galkin  said.  "Mean- 
while, stay  close  to  blm.  Everything  you  can 
get  from  him  in  the  next  weeks  about  troop 
movements  and  arms  shipments  is  terribly 
important." 


Galkin  paused.  Then  he  began  to  speak 
again.  "Now  I  want  to  express  myself  pre- 
cisely. If  you  don't  understand  anything,  say 
so.  First  of  aU,  we  are  going  to  bring  you 
home  next  year.  Do  you  think  you  can  ar- 
range a  vacation  for  two  or  three  months 
so  you  can  get  away?" 

"But  why  a  'vacation'?"  asked  Tuoml. 
"Won't  I  be  staying  in  the  Soviet  Unljn?  ' 

Galkin  laughed.  "No,  my  friend.  You  will 
t>e  coming  back  here  for  a  long  time." 

The  announcement  was  Tuoml's  first  proof 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Center  be  was  still  in 
good  standing.  His  tension  began  to  evapo- 
rate, and  be  struggled  to  conceal  bis  relief. 

"You  have  started  well, "  Oalkin  resumed. 
"We  are  going  to  ttirn  over  three  sources, 
three  of  our  best,  for  you  to  handle.  They  are 
Americans,  and  they  supply  a  great  many 
vital  documents.  We  want  you  to  start  look- 
ing for  two  very  good  drops  outside  New  York 
City,  large  enough  to  take  big  packages  of 
documents.  Once  the  Center  approves,  the 
other  arrangements  will  be  worked  out  grad- 
ually." 

Galkin  took  a  deep  breath.  "Now  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  my  words.  You  must 
also  go  as  a  tourist  to  the  New  London  sub- 
marine base  as  often  as  Is  safe.  Count  the 
number  of  submarines  present,  particularly 
atomic  submarines.  Also  watch  for  any  un- 
usual activity  m  the  vicinity  of  the  base.  The 
presence  of  extra  guards  or  large  numbers  of 
big  trucks  would  be  especially  significant. 
Should  you  find  no  submarines,  notify  us  at 
once.  In  the  area  of  New  York  harbor,  watch 
for  signs  that  the  old  World  War  U  wharves 
might  be  put  Into  use  again.  Each  morning, 
find  out  if  during  the  night  there  was  any 
abnormal  movement  of  troops  or  large  trucks 
around  the  harbor." 

By  now,  Galkin  had  succumbed  to  his  un- 
conscious habit  of  speaking  rapidly  whenever 
he  got  excited  about  the  importance  of  what 
he  was  saying.  "Through  Prank  and  other 
friends,  keep  checking  to  see  If  individual  re- 
servists are  being  secretly  called  to  duty.  Lis- 
ten constantly  for  any  rumors  that  the  popu- 
lation or  key  offices  are  about  to  be  evacuated 
from  the  cltles.,Durlng  the  next  weeks,  you 
must  report  anything  that  seems  at  all  un- 
usual. No  matter  bow  trivial  It  looks  to  you.  it 
cotUd  be  vital  for  us  to  know.  Do  you  under- 
stand these  Instructions?" 
"Yes,"  Tuoml  answered. 
"Then  repeat  them  to  me,"  Galkin  ordered. 
Tuoml  complied  flawlessly. 

"Very  good,"  said  Galkin.  He  stood  up 
and  began  reeling  in  his  Une.  "Your  fam- 
ily is  well,"  he  said.  "I'm  pleased  to  tell 
vou  that  when  you  return  you'll  find  them 
in   a   brand-new,  two-room   apartment." 

The  mention  of  his  family  reminded 
Tuoml  that  the  Center  hadn't  forwarded  any 
of  their  letters  for  nearly  a  year.  "I'll  look 
Into  It."  Galkin  promised.  'Now.  you  had  bet- 
ter go.  Good  luck." 

Tuoml  drove  away  from  the  Greystone  sta- 
tion at  11:46  a.m.  "To  assure  himself  that  the 
Russians  were  not  following,  he  weaved 
around  the  hUls  outside  Yonkers  for  nearly 
an  hour  before  stopping  at  a  telephone  booth 
next  to  a  luncheonette. 

"How  did  It  go?  "  Jack  asked. 
"There    were    no    problems."    Tuoml    an- 
swered. "But  1  have  a  lot  to  tell  you." 

CHEERS    FOR    AMERICA 

Just  after  1  p.m..  Tuoml  Joined  Jack  and 
Steve  at  the  FBI  apartment  in  Jackson 
Heights.  "Tell  us  what  happened."  Jack 
said.  "We'll  save  the  questions  for  later." 

The  agents  listened  silently  with  profes- 
sional detachment.  Their  faces  tsetrayed 
flickers  of  excitement  only  twice:  when 
Tuoml  mentioned  that  three  spies  were  to 
be  entrusted  to  blm.  and  when  he  recounted 
the  new  assignments  from  Galkin.  But  as 
soon  as  the  summary  was  finished.  Jack 
made  a  quick,  cryptic  pho.ie  call.  "We  have 
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something  here  you  should  see  right  away," 
he  said  over  the  phone.  "Yes,  we'll  get  It 
ready  tonight." 

The  agents  and  Tuoml  Immediately  began 
drafting  an  urgent  report  of  all  Oalfcin  had 
said.  They  worked  all  that  Sunday  afternoon 
and  on  into  the  night,  omitting  dinner  In 
their  rush  to  ready  the  report  for  delivery  to 
Washington.  It  was  well  after  midnight  when 
Tuoml  started  home,  hungry  and  exhausted, 
yet  elated.  He  had  apparently  survived  as  a 
double  agent  without  arousing  suspicion  at 
the  Center.  Before  long  he  could  see  and 
hold  his  children  once  more. 

His  thoughts  now  were  all  entirely  per- 
sonal. He  did  not  realize  that  the  rendezvous 
on  the  Hudson  and  his  new  assignments 
might  be  related  to  a  historic  crisis.  Even  less 
could  he  appreciate  how  much  he  had  done 
to  strengthen  American  capacity  to  contend 
with  that  crisis. 

Between  April  1959  and  Setepmber  1962, 
Tuoml  had  exchanged  dozens  of  commu- 
nications with  Moscow.  Some  were  trans- 
mitted m  Invisible  WTltlng  through  the 
mails.  But  many  were  sent  through  the  four 
drops  selected  for  him  In  New  York.  By 
watching  the  drops,  the  FBI  was  able  to 
Identify  the  various  Soviet  agents  who  came 
to  deliver  or  pick  up  messages.  Carefully  fol- 
lowed, these  agents  eventually  led  the  FBI 
to  still  other  drops  and  other  spies.  Grad- 
ually, a  whole  pattern  of  Soviet  espionage 
operations  in  the  United  States  was 
uncovered. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  what  the 
FBI  thus  discovered  endure  until  this  very 
day.  For  this  reason,  no  one  Is  likely  to  di- 
vulge the  full  magnitude  of  all  that  was 
gained.  However,  It  Is  clear  that,  by  analyzing 
the  orders  that  Moscow  was  Issuing  to  Its 
agents  In  America,  the  FBI  acquired  Invalu- 
able Insights  Into  Kremlin  thinking.  As  early 
as  August  1961.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In- 
formed the  White  House  that  the  Russians 
had  started  looking  for  any  evldeiice  that 
the  United  States  was  about  to  mobilize  for 
war.  Beginning  in  1962.  instructions  to  So- 
viet spies  to  search  for  such  indications 
steadily  Increased  In  both  frequency  and 
urgency. 

By  the  early  fall,  these  orders  raised  dis- 
turbing questions  In  the  minds  of  Intel- 
ligence analysts  In  Washington.  For  the 
United  States  was  not  doing  anything — nor 
did  It  contemplate  anything — that  would 
Justify  Soviet  belief  that  mobilization  might 
be  Imminent.  Why  then  did  the  Russians 
have  this  fear?  The  ultimate,  chlUlng  conclu- 
sion of  some  American  specialists  was  that 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  engaged  In  an  ac- 
tion which.  If  detected,  could  be  expected  to 
provoke  the  United  States  to  start  preparing 
for  war. 

The  next  critical  question  was:  Where 
would  this  action  most  likely  be  taking 
place?  From  all  Intelligence  data  available, 
one  answer  emerged:  Cuba. 

Thus,  awareness  of  what  was  happening 
within  Soviet  espionage  networks  contrib- 
uted to  the  United  States'  decision  to  resume 
U-2  reconnaissance  flights  over  Cuba.  And 
the  first  of  the  renewed  flights  over  Cuba's 
critical  San  Cristobal  area,  on  October  14, 
1962.  yielded  proof  of  what  the  Russians  were 
doing:  Implanting  nuclear-tipped  mlssUes 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  America. 

Tuoml.  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  until  President  Kennedy 
announced  it  In  an  emergency  address.  But, 
as  he  listened  to  the  President,  he  experi- 
enced the  emotions  of  most  Americans.  He 
was  simultaneously  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  war  and  outraged  by  the  Soviet 
treachery.  With  a  sense  of  shock,  he  realized 
that  he  completely  supported  the  United 
States. 

The  Simday  after  the  crisis  ended  with  a 
Soviet  pledge  to  withdraw  the  missile.  Tuoml 
went  to  a  pro  football  game  between  the  New 


York  Giants  and  the  Washington  Redskins. 
The  stadium  crowd  sang  "The  Btar-Spangled 
Banner"  with  rare  fervor  and  pride,  and  when 
It  ended,  a  great  patriotic  cheer  rose  over 
the  stadium.  Tuoml  was  yelling  as  loud  as 
anybody  else. 

"I'M    READY    NOW" 

That  night,  as  he  sat  by  himself  In  his 
apartment.  Tuoml  gave  up  the  last  pretenses 
about  his  innermost  feelings.  He  finally  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  he  had  become 
wholly  American.  His  belief  In  communism 
and  his  dedication  to  the  Soviet  Union  had 
gradually  eroded  since  he  boarded  the  air- 
liner at  Vnukovo  airport,  outside  Moscow  In 
December  1958.  He  could  not  define  for  him- 
self the  stages  of  his  Ideological  evolution, 
nor  did  he  entirely  understand  the  process. 
Initially,  when  confronted  by  something  In 
America  that  was  superior  to  what  he  had 
known  In  Russia,  he  had  fallen  back  on  doc- 
trinaire-communist rationalizations,  learned 
by  rote.«  When  he  encountered  facts  that 
could  not  be  explained  away,  he  simply 
banned  them  from  his  mind.  But  the  every- 
day realities  he  experienced  In  the  United 
States  had  had  a  cumulative  effect. 

Moreover,  as  he  was  drawn  closer  to  the 
FBI  agents,  he  Increasingly  saw  conditions 
from  a  unique  perspective;  that  of  an  ob- 
server able  to  view  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  KGB.  and  the  United  States  through  the 
FBI.  Privately,  he  began  to  compare  the  two 
societies  which  had  produced  the  KGB  and 
the  FBI. 

He  contrasted  the  absurd  ease  of  espionage 
In  the  United  States  with  the  near  Impossi- 
bility of  espionage  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
America,  neither  the  police  nor  the  FBI  could 
control  where  a  man  lived,  worked  or  traveled. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  no  one  could  live,  work 
or  travel  anywhere  without  sanction  of  the 
KGB. 

Tuoml.  when  first  In  the  United  States. 
had  viratched  with  exasperation  the  legal 
maneuvering  by  which  the  convicted  rapist 
Caryl  Chessman  postponed  his  execution  In 
the  gas  chamber.  But  eventually  his  con- 
tempt changed  to  almost  reverent  respect. 
He  concluded  that  the  American  judicial  sys- 
tem really  did  exist  as  much  to  safeguard  the 
Innocent  as  to  punish  the  guilty.  He  remem- 
bered the  one  trial  he  had  attended  In  the 
Soviet  Union:  a  KGB  officer  who  had  killed 
a  professor  was  exonerated,  and  an  Innocent 
truck  driver  was  declared  guilty  of  the  crime. 
The  memory  aroused  a  dormant  resentment 
that  he  had  never  before  acknowledged. 

All  bis  life  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Tuoml  had 
accepted  communist  promises  of  free  and 
decent  tomorrows.  He  had  believed  that  the 
summary  arrests,  purges  and  massacres  en- 
gineered by  the  KGB  were  unpleasant  yet 
essential  means  to  a  noble  end.  But  the  un- 
deniable realities  of  contemporary  America 
had  destroyed  these  fantasies.  Here,  rights, 
liberties  and  opportunities  unimaginable  In 
the  Soviet  Union  already  existed  In  fact. 
For  most  Americans,  freedom  from  fear  and 
want  was  not  a  theoretical  abstraction  but 
a  reality.  In  the  open  clamor  and  turbulence 
of  American  society  Tuoml  did  not  see  the 
"seeds  of  self-destruction"  that  Marxism 
Imputed  to  It.  Rather,  be  saw  the  means  of 
salvation  through  democratic  change. 

He  felt  none  of  the  passion  of  the  sudden 
convert,  none  of  the  dogmatism  of  a  believer 
whose  faith  results  from  Inheritance.  Yet  his 
convictions  were  all  the  stronger  because 
they  had  been  forged  gradually  and  pain- 
fully by  his  own  reasoning.  As  he  picked  up 
the  phone  to  call  Jack,  he  felt  a  serene  pride. 

"You  remember  a  long  time  ago.  when  we 
met  at  the  lodge.  I  said  that  there  were  a 
lot  of  things  I  wouldn't  tell  you?"  Tuoml 
asked.  "Well,  I'm  ready  now  to  tell  you 
everything." 

"Kaarlo.  you've  been  ready  for  a  long  time.** 
Jack  replied.  "But  we  thought  It  wotild  be 
best  to  wait  until  you  realized  that  yourself. 


Well  meet  you  at  the  apartment  tomorrow 
night  at  seven." 

"CANCEL  ALL   ABXANGEMENTS" 

In  January.  Tuoml  began  to  prepare  for 
the  "vacation  trip"  to  Moscow,  as  Galkln  had 
Instructed.  The  Center  sent  blm  a  forged 
American  passport  and  birth  certificate,  along 
with  orders  to  submit  a  plan  which  would 
enable  him  to  depart  in  May  or  June.  The 
package  from  Moscow  also  included  instruc- 
tions to  discover  whether  or  not  there  were 
missile  sites  at  Swanton,  Vt.,  and  near  EUza- 
bethtown.  N.Y. 

The  FBI  interceded  with  Burbank,  and 
Tuoml  advised  the  Center  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged a  leave  of  absence  from  June  through 
September.  He  had  explained  to  bis  boss,  he 
reported,  that  he  yearned  to  spend  a  few 
months  In  Finland  looking  up  ioat  relatives 
of  his  parents. 

The  mission  to  Vermont  and  upstate  New 
York  In  late  April  was  a  lark.  Both  bases  were 
where  the  Russians  believed.*  It  was  so  easy 
for  Tuoml  to  pinpoint  them  on  a  map  that 
he.  Jack  and  Steve  actually  had  time  to  act 
out  their  disguises  as  fishermen.  The  first 
night,  they  fried  freshly  caught  trout  over  a 
fire  by  a  clear  stream  in  Vermont.  The  next 
evening  they  gorged  themselves  on  sausage 
and  pancakes  at  the  annual  Maple  Sugar 
Festival  in  Elizabethtown.  Tuoml  drove  home 
rested  and  relaxed.  But  when  he  arrived,  he 
found  a  stunning  message  from  the  Center. 

"By  your  reckless  and  unauthorized  action 
you  have  Jeopardized  your  security  and  that 
of  your  mission,"  it  began.  "You  were  In- 
structed only  to  submit  a  plan  for  yoxa  vaca- 
tion, not  to  proceed  with  any  arrangements. 
Your  trip  now  must  be  postponed.  Cancel  all 
arrangements.  Disassociate  yourself  from  all 
friends  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  later  to 
explain  your  absence  to  anyone.  Communl* 
cate  at  once  your  understanding  and  readi- 
ness to  comply.  Chief." 

To  Tuoml,  Moscow's  reaction  was  Irrational 
Indeed  incredible.  He  could  scarcely  offer  a 
plan  to  leave  the  country  without  first  hav- 
ing his  employer's  permJsslon  to  take  time 
off.  And  abrupt  severance  of  carefully  culti- 
vated relations  with  his  friends  would  be  far 
more  suspicious  than  anything  he  had  done. 
That  night,  he  encoded  a  detailed,  reasoned 
protest,  beseeching  the  Center  to  reconsider. 

The  reply  from  Moscow  was  terse:  "Cut  off 
ail  ties  with  all  friends  inunediately  and 
await  further  Instructions.  Chief."  Tuoml  was 
further  alarmed  when  the  Center  failed  to 
signal  that  it  had  received  his  report  and 
charts  of  the  missile  sites.  Slipping  back  to 
the  drop  he  had  visited  two  nights  before,  he 
found  them  still  there  in  the  magnetic  con- 
tainer. 

"What's  gone  wrong?"  Tuoml  asked  Jack 
and  Steve. 

"Evidently,  quite  a  bit,''  Jack  answered. 
"There's  nothing  to  do  but  play  along  and 
see  what  happens." 

Tuoml  could  not  know  that  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence in  much  of  the  world  was  suffering 
traumatic  convulsions  produced  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky  was  a  West- 
ern spy.  Through  career  and  marriage,  Pen- 
kovsky was  so  positioned  In  Soviet  society 
that  he  had  access  to  secrets  worth  almost 
any  price  to  the  West.  His  Information  had 
assured  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  confrontation  that  it  enjoyed  deci- 
sive military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union — and  that  the  Russians  knew  It.  More- 
over, he  hat*  knowledge  of  some  vital  Soviet 
espionage  personnel  and  operations.  Now  the 
Russians  could  not  be  certain  who  and  what 
had  been  compromised.  Gen.  Ivan  Serov, 
chief  of  military  intelligence,  and  some  of  his 
ranking  deputies  were  sacked.  Operations 
were  being  halted  In  midpoint.  Agents  were 
being  transferred  or  brought  home  en  masse, 
either  for  their  own  protection  or  becaxise 

•Both  have  since  been  closed. 
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they  were  suspect.  The  result  was  disarray 
bordering  on  chaos. 

The  Center,  on  June  8,  did  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  missile-site  data  which  Tuoml 
had  sent  through  another  drop.  But  It  offered 
no  further  gtildance,  or  hint  of  bis  future. 
So,  after  work  on  Friday,  June  28,  be  drove 
westward,  planning  to  see  friends  in  Chicago 
and  to  go  on  to  the  northern  lakes  for  a  few 
days.  But,  in  his  first  night  in  Chicago,  be 
received  a  telephone  call. 

"Sorry  to  ruin  yoiir  trip,"  Jack  said,  "but 
something  important  has  come  up.  You've 
got  to  fly  to  Washington  tomorrow  afternoon. 
Make  a  reservsitlon  right  away  and  call  me 
back.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  airport." 

UNANSWEHED   QUESTIONS 

When  Tuoml  landed  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  be  was  met  by  Jack  and  Don, 
the  senior  agent  who  had  stopped  him  on  the 
street  in  Milwaukee  four  years  before.  They 
drove  at  once  to  a  motel  suite  in  Arlington, 
Va.  Two  other  senior  FBI  agents  were  al- 
ready there. 

"Kaarlo,  I  imagine  that  sometimes  you've 
wondered  what  you  would  do  if  you  had  to 
decide  whether  you  were  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  your  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States,"  Don  began.  "I  hate  to  tell 
you,  but  the  time  has  come  when  you  have 
to  make  that  decision.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  very  soon  you  will  be  called  home. 
We  also  believe  you  will  not  be  sent  back 
here. 

"I  am  authorized  to  assure  you  that  you 
are  completely  free  tQ  go.  The  FBI  will  do 
ever3rthlng  possible  to  make  your  return 
seem  normal.  We  will  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  you. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Kaarlo — and  again 
I'm  speaking  with  the  authority  of  our  gov- 
ernment— you  are  welcome  to  stay  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  decide  to  remain,  we 
cannot  promise  you  paradise.  You  will  have 
to  stand  on  yotir  own  feet,  earn  your  own 
living.  But  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
ensure  your  security  and  to  help  you  get 
settled." 

"If  I  stay,  would  there  be  any  way  to  get 
my  family  out?"  Tuoml  asked. 

Don  shook  his  bead.  "There  is  no  way." 

"If  I  go  back,  would  I  still  have  to  work 
for  American  intelligence?" 

"Absolutely  not.  You  have  our  word  on 
that,"  Don  pledged.  "As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, you  will  be  as  free  as  anyone  in  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be.  And  no  one  will  ever 
know  what  went  on  over  here.'* 

Tuoml  had  assumed — as  Galkln  bad  told 
him — that,  after  a  temportur  recall,  he 
would  be  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
reasoned  that  be  could  survive  personal 
scrutiny  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  two  or  three 
months,  be  with  bis  children  once  more,  and 
find  out  why  he  bad  received  no  word  from 
bis  -wife  for  two  years.  He  also  nurtured  a 
hope,  however  unrealistic,  that  in  Moscow  be 
might  chance  upon  means  of  eventually 
bringing  bis  family  to  the  West.  But  now  .  . . 

He  had  no  illusions  about  the  cruel  choice 
suddenly  confronting  him.  To  stay  in  Amer- 
ica meant  never  to  see  his  wife  and  children 
again.  To  go  meant  never  to  see  America 
again,  to  live  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  a 
society  be  bad  splrituailly  repudiated  and 
come  to  abhor. 

What  would  happen  to  his  family  if  be 
refused  to  return?  Would  the  KGB  imprison 
them?  Or  would  It  recognize  the  futility  of 
punishing  a  wife  and  children  who  were  in 
no  way  responsible  for  bis  actions,  who  posed 
no  threat  to  the  state? 

What  would  happen  to  his  family  If,  some 
time  after  his  return,  the  KGB  learned  that 
be  bad  betrayed  the  Soviet  Union?  Could  he 
withstand  the  countless  debrlefings  without 
making  the  One  errant  remark  that  would 
expose  his  duplicity?  Could  be  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  forever  suppressing  the  oon- 
Tlctlona  that  had  tranaformed  blm  Into  an 
American?  He  concluded  tbat  be  could  not. 


"Don,  maybe  Kaarlo  would  like  some  time 
alone,"  be  beard  Jack  say. 

"No,"  TwMnl  replied.  "I  have  to  decide 
now.  I  decide  to  stay." 

The  FBI  agents  stood  up  and  crowded 
around  to  shake  bis  hand. 

Tuoml,  after  that  day  of  decision,  disap- 
peared into  America.  In  the  years  since,  he 
has  built  a  normal  life  for  himself.  Though 
be  has  never  earned  a  great  deal  of  money, 
be  enjoys  a  comfortable  home  and  most  of 
the  material  conveniences  that  the  United 
States  offers.  But  his  contentment  results 
primarily  from  a  sense  of  physical  and  spir- 
itual liberty.  He  owns  40  acres  of  isolated 
woodland  where  he  likes  to  hunt  and  roam 
at  will  hour  after  hour.  Having  cut  countless 
trees  in  his  youth,  he  now  derives  satisfac- 
tion from  planting  and  nurturing  trees. 

In  his  community  he  is  known  as  a  mod- 
erate Republican,  an  occasional  churchgoer 
and  the  personification  of  respectability.  The 
same  disarming  grin  and  manner  that  sus- 
tained him  in  Moscow,  at  Tiffany's  and  on 
the  New  York  waterfront  have  helped  fill  his 
new  life  with  good  friends.  Even  the  most 
intimate  do  not  know  the  story  of  his  past. 

In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  Tuomi's  abili- 
ties as  a  spy,  mysteries  remain  in  this  story 
that  he  knew  and  lived.  How  did  the  FBI 
know  be  was  coming?  How  did  it  know  who 
he  was?  Tuoml  has  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  answers.  They  are  locked,  perhaps 
forever,  in  the  memories  of  a  few  men  in 
the  FBI. 

KGB:    The   Swallows'   Nest 
(Condensed  from  "KGB"  by  John  Barron) 

In  gathering  data  for  the  forthcoming  book 
"KGB,"  Reader's  Digest  editors  ha%'e  atudied 
some  70  examples  of  Soviet  attempts  to  prey 
upon  foreigners  in  Moscow.  They  show  that 
the  KGB — the  massive  intelligence  agency 
through  which  all  life  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
ruled — has  repeatedly  seduced,  drugged, 
beaten  and  framed  visitors  to  force  them  into 
treason.  In  doing  so,  it  has  perfected  age-old 
ploys  of  espionage  into  a  new  and  lethal  art. 
The  shocking  and  sordid  revelations  of  these 
bizarre  methods  that  follow  can  only  leave 
the  reader  with  a  sense  of  outrage. 

In  the  condensation  the  Digest  deals 
mainly  with  the  KGB's  sexual  entrapment  of 
a  French  ambassador — the  details  of  which 
have  been  kept  secret  for  years.  Only  in  the 
past  few  months,  through  exhavistlve  re- 
search and  Interviews,  has  the  Digest  been 
able  to  break  the  story.  It  is  the  most  dra- 
matic and  revealing  of  all  the  cases  told  at 
length  because  it  is  the  one  that  has  become 
available  from  inside  the  KGB.  The  targets 
of  this  operation  happened  to  have  been 
French.  They  might  as  easily  have  been  diplo- 
mats of  any  nationality.  Indeed,  the  most 
frequent  victims  of  KGB  provocations  are 
citizens  of  the  "Main  Enemy" — the  KGB  term 
for  the  United  States. 

Counter-intelligence  experts  who  must 
dally  contend  with  Soviet  schemes  against 
foreign  visitors  believe  the  world  should  now 
know  the  fvtll  story  of  what  the  KGB  did  to 
the  French  in  Moscow.  As  one  widely 
respected  European  security  official  declares: 
"Inevitably,  publication  of  this  story  will 
cause  personal  embarrassment  to  a  few.  But 
I  believe  it  will  serve  to  save  many  others 
from  personal  tragedy." 

On  a  balmy  September  evening,  a  middle- 
aged  Russian  slipped  out  of  a  shabby  London 
hotel  where  he  was  staying  with  a  delegation 
of  Soviet  tourists.  Hidden  in  the  shaving  kit 
he  carried  were  microfilms  of  records  he  bad 
written  during  many  nights  in  Moscow. 
Knowing  that  he  had  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  absence  was  detected,  the  Russian 
hurried  along  Bayswater  Road  and  disap- 
peared Into  Hyde  Park.  That  evening,  under 
heavy  protective  guard,  be  began  talking  to 
three  British  intelligence  officers.  His  name: 


Tury  Vasllyevlch  Krotkov.  His  Job  up  imtU 
tbat  day:  operative  for  the  KGB. 

ECrotkov's  revelations  stunned  the  British. 
The  consternation  spread  to  Paris  and  Wash- 
ington the  next  day  with  tbe  arrival  of  urgent 
messages  from  England.  Soon  a  senior  French 
counter-intelligence  officer  appeared  at  a 
town  bouse  on  a  London  side  street  for  a  per- 
sonal briefing  by  the  British.  The  French  of- 
ficer became  so  alarmed  tbat  be  flew  back  to 
Paris  that  same  day.  Determined  to  convey 
the  full  import  of  bis  findings  at  the  highest 
level,  he  obtained  a  confidential  audience 
with  an  aide  to  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  reported  what  he  bad  learned.  Soon  after, 
appalled  but  unflinching,  de  Gaulle  issued  an 
order:  find  out  the  complete  truth,  whatever 
it  Is. 

Now  tbe  best  and  most  trusted  counter- 
intelligence men  of  France  began  a  sweeping 
investigation.  Methodically,  they  recon- 
structed in  minute  detail  a  KGB  plot  aimed 
at  tbe  heart  of  France.  Its  enormity  and  com- 
plexity astonished  even  those  Western  spe- 
cialists who  comprehend  tbe  deadly  skill  of 
the  KGB. 

With  the  encouragement  of  then  Party 
Secretary.  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  the  French 
investigators  discovered,  the  KGB  bad  under- 
taken to  secure  a  bidden  hold  on  the  French 
ambassador  in  Moscow  through  sexual  en- 
trapment. Dozens  of  well-known  Soviet  art- 
ists and  Intellectuals  controlled  by  the  KGB 
participated  In  the  plan.  They  were  Joined  by 
more  than  100  KGB  staff  officers,  agents  and 
women  experienced  in  seduction.  Tbe  re- 
sultant operation  constituted  a  siege  of  the 
whole  French  embassy  and  led  one  honorable 
Frenchman  to  his  death.  Moreover,  the  KGB 
attempt  to  ensnare  the  ambassador  was  al- 
ready dangerously  far  advanced  when  the 
Russian  defector  divulged  it. 

Discovery  of  the  Soviet  plot,  of  course, 
wrecked  it  once  and  for  all.  Aside  from  scar- 
ring lives  and  killing  a  man,  the  years  of  KGB 
depredations  against  the  French  embassy 
ultimately  accomplished  little.  Thus,  this 
particular  KGB  operation  did  not  culminate 
m  great  treason  which  altered  history.  Yet  it 
is  of  great  contemporary  Importance,  for  it 
affords  Westerners  an  unprecedented  view 
from  inside  the  KGB  of  the  subversive  meth- 
ods \ised  against  foreign  diplomats.  Jour- 
nalists, scholars  and  tourists  of  all  nationali- 
ties. And  it  vividly  demonstrates  the  Immense 
resources  the  Soviet  system  is  willing  to  in- 
vest m  moral  blackmail. 

A  SECBET  OOSSIEB 

The  precise  date  the  KGB  began  Its  siege 
against  tbe  French  cannot  be  pinpointed. 
But  it  Is  certain  that  on  an  unusually  warm 
day  in  June  1956  Yury  Vasllyevlch  Krotkov 
was  summoned  to  a  comfortable  room  In  the 
Moskva  Hotel,  for  a  meeting  with  his  KGB 
chief.  Over  tbe  years,  Krotkov  had  partici- 
pated In  so  many  KGB  operations  that  he  felt 
himself  Incapable  of  surprise.  But  tbe  first 
blunt  words  of  KGB  Col.  Leonid  Petrovlch 
Kunavin  astonished  him: 

"We  have  a  new  assignment — the  ambas- 
sador of  Prance!"  Kunavin  proudly  an- 
nounced. "We're  going  to  get  him  no  matter 
how  long  it  takes." 

Obviously  elated,  Kunavin  was  Intent  upon 
impressing  Krotkov  with  the  challenge  of  the 
new  mission.  "I  tell  you.  there  never  has  been 
an  operation  on  such  a  scale."  be  aald.  "The 
order  comes  from  the  very  top.  Nlklta  Serge- 
yevlch  himself  wants  him  caught." 

A  huge  man  with  chestnut  hair,  hazel  eyes 
and  a  truculent  peasant  lace,  Kunavin  was 
renowned  for  bis  ruthlessness  and  zeal.  Once 
at  a  Moscow  soccer  match,  Krotkov  had  seen 
blm  beat  two  fans  senseless  after  they  cursed 
bis  favorite  team.  Kunavln's  consuming  pas- 
sion was  the  Intrigue  of  tbe  KGB,  the  secret 
police  and  espionage  apparatus  through 
which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ruled. 

"Can  you  tell  me  something  about  this  am- 
bassador?" Krotkov  asked. 
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"His  name  \s  Maurice  Dejesn,"  said  Kun- 
avin.  "We  know  everything  about  him  there 
is  to  know." 

The  KOB  did  know  a  lot.  Ever  since  the 
early  years  of  World  War  U  when  Dejean 
served  as  a  senior  member  of  Oen.  Charles 
de  OauUe's  Free  French  government  In  Lon- 
don, It  has  been  building  a  dossier  on  him.  It 
correctly  calculated  that  de  Gaulle  would 
long  remain  a  decisive  force  In  French  affairs, 
and  the  KOB  was  intensely  interested  in  any- 
one who  might  be  manipulated  to  Influence 
any  Important  politician. 

The  file  on  Dejean  slowly  thickened  as  So- 
viet agents  filed  reports  from  New  York, 
Paris,  London  and  Tokyo,  where  Dejean  had 
served  as  a  diplomat.  After  the  ambassador 
arrived  in  Moscow  in  December  1955,  the  KGB 
subjected  him  and  his  wife,  Marle-Clalre,  to 
unceasing  surveillance.  Microphones  secreted 
in  their  apartment  and  at  the  embassy  re- 
corded their  most  unguarded  and  Intimate 
words.  The  Russian  chauffeur  referred  to  the 
ambassador  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
was  a  trained  KGB  informant,  as  was  Madame 
Dejean's  personal  maid. 

From  all  this  scrutiny,  the  KGB  perceived 
In  Dejean  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  dis- 
loyal to  France.  But  It  noted  that  at  age  56 
he  retained  a  vigorous  interest  In  women,  an 
Interest  agents  had  discerned  at  his  previous 
posts.  To  the  KGB,  this  made  him  a  natural 
candidate  for  entrapment. 

The  KOB  Intended  to  make  of  Dejean  an 
"agent  of  Influence" — the  most  deadly  sub- 
versive of  all.  The  agent  of  influence  does 
not  steal  documents,  recruit  informers  or 
engage  in  the  usual  tactics  of  espionage.  In- 
stead, guided  by  the  secret  dictates  of  Mos- 
cow, he  exploits  his  official  position  to  alter 
the  policies  of  his  own  country  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  he  Is  a  power- 
ful figure  In  bis  government,  his  Influence 
can  accomplish  more  than  a  legion  of  ordi- 
nary spies.  In  the  case  of  Dejean,  the  KGB 
and  Khrushchev  expected  that  he  would 
one  day  return  to  Paris  and  move  Into  the 
highest  political  circles  of  France,  where  he 
could  be  used  to  warp  French  policies. 

"We  have  an  Immense  responsibility  now," 
Kunavin  told  Krotkov,  "and  much  is  going 
to  depend  upon  you.  But  at  the  moment  all 
I  want  you  to  do  is  put  your  personal  affairs 
In  order.  Once  we  begin,  you  must  con- 
centrate on  this  above  all  else." 

CRILD    or   THE    KGB 

The  seduction  of  the  ambassador  was 
assigned  to  the  Second  Chief  Directorate, 
the  darkest  core  of  the  KGB.  To  this  divi- 
sion Is  entrusted  the  greatest  single  mission 
of  the  KGB — repression  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple In  the  Interests  of  the  communist  dic- 
tatorship. The  Second  Chief  Directorate  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  office  which 
presided  over  the  mass  murders  and  purges 
of  the  Stalin  era.  Today  It  ensures  com- 
munist-party control  of  science,  education, 
the  arts,  the  courts,  church  and  press.  It  en- 
forces the  system  through  which  the  state 
determines  where  each  Soviet  citizen  may  live 
and  work.  And  it  maintains  the  vast  network 
of  Informants  and  provocateurs  who  Infest 
every  Institution,  farm  and  factory — liter- 
ally every  block  of  every  urban  area. 

While  primarily  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinuing subjugation  of  the  Soviet  people,  the 
Second  Chief  Directorate  also  seeks  to  sub- 
vert foreigners  who  venture  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Basically,  It  seeks  to  entice  visitors 
into  some  illegal  activity,  preferably  sexual 
escapades  or  blacknuu'keteerlng.  In  stalking 
a  foreigner,  the  KGB  Is  unhampered  by  legal 
restraints.  It  can  instantly  enlist  any  seg- 
ment of  Soviet  society.  It  can  order  state 
agencies  to  stage  any  function,  arrange  any 
Introduction  or  make  available  any  per- 
sonnel. It  can  appropriate  apartments,  hotel 
rooms,  sleeping-car  berths,  restaurants — 
whatever  It  needs.  So  pervasive  Is  the  fear  of 
the  KGB  that  It  can  command  for  a  particu- 


lar plot  the  services  of  almost  any  Soviet 
citizen,  be  he  laborer  or  Intellectual. 

In  entrapment  operations,  Tury  Krotkov 
was  a  KGB  star.  Since  World  War  n  he  had 
tried  to  lure  scores  of  officials  and  Journal- 
ists into  various  kinds  of  traps — Including 
diplomats  from  America,  Australia,  England, 
Canada,  France,  India,  Mexico,  Pakistan  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Krotkov  actuallv  was  a  dramatist  and  film 
writer.  But  from  childhood,  his  life  had  been 
Intertwined  with  the  KOB.  He  grew  up  In 
Tbilisi,  Georgia,  where  his  father  was  an 
artist  and  his  mother  an  actress.  In  1936, 
his  father  painted  a  portrait  of  Lavrentl 
Berla,  who  then  headed  the  communist  party 
in  Georgia.  Berla  so  treasured  the  work  that 
after  Stalin  elevated  him  to  command  of  the 
entire  KGB.  copies  were  hung  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  Until  the  artist "s  death, 
Berla  remained  his  protector. 

Arriving  In  Moscow  to  study  literature, 
Krotkov  naturally  looked  up  old  KGB  friends 
of  the  family  and  thought  nothing  of  asking 
them  for  help.  Evacuated  with  his  classmates 
when  the  Germans  threatened  to  overrun  the 
city  in  1941,  he  returned  18  months  later  to 
find  that  a  famUy  had  appropriated  his  room. 
He  appealed  to  the  KOB,  which  summarily 
evicted  the  family.  It  also  helped  him  obtain 
a  Job  at  the  newspaper  service  Tass  and  later 
with  Radio  Moscow. 

When  Krotkov's  work  In  1946  began  to  pro- 
vide him  with  plausible  reasons  for  meeting 
foreigners,  the  KGB  approached  him  and,  at 
age  28,  he  wUlingly  enlisted  In  the  legion  of 
"co-opted"  agents  who  pervade  all  echelons 
of  Soviet  society.  He  was  stUl  at  liberty  to 
piu'sue  his  literary  career.  Indeed,  the  KGB 
wante4  him  to  do  well,  for  the  further  be  ad- 
vanced the  more  useful  he  could  be.  But 
from  then  on  he  could  never  be  wholly  free 
of  the  KOB. 

As  a  Mv-riter,  Intellectual  and  friend  of  the 
Boris  Pasternak  family,  Krotkov  was  wel- 
comed by  foreigners  In  Moscow.  Tall,  slender, 
with  a  handsome  shock  of  dark-brown  hair 
and  an  intense,  expressive  face,  he  could  talk 
suavely  in  English  or  Russian  about  the  arts, 
history  and  prominent  Soviet  personalities. 
Soon  he  learned  to  exploit  the  hunger  of 
Western  visitors  for  communication  with  the 
Russian  people. 

All  the  while,  Krotkov  was  Instructed  to 
look  for  attractive  girls  whom  the  KOB  coiUd 
use  to  tempt  foreigners  Into  trouble.  He 
picked  them  primarily  from  among  actresses 
he  met  while  writing  motion-picture  sce- 
narios. The  KGB  offered  them  various  In- 
ducements— the  promise  of  better  roles, 
money,  clothes,  a  measure  of  liberty  and  gai- 
ety absent  from  normal  Soviet  life.  The  re- 
cruited girls  were  known  within  the  KGB  as 
"swallows."  For  operational  purposes,  they 
often  were  allowed  temporary  use  of  a  "swal- 
low's nest,"  consisting  of  two  adjoining 
single-room  apartments.  In  one,  the  girl  en- 
tertained the  foreigner  she  was  supposed  to 
compromise.  From  the  other,  KOB  techni- 
cians recorded  on  film  and  tape  whatever 
boudoir  events  occurred. 

RUSSIAN     MUSKETEERS 

Two  days  after  announcing  the  operation, 
Kunavin  summoned  Krotkov  for  a  more  de- 
tailed briefing.  "The  ambassador  is  the  ul- 
timate target,"  Kunavin  explained,  "but  we 
are  also  Interested  In  the  assistant  air  at- 
tach^  at  the  embassy,  a  Col.  Louis  Oulbaud. 
Your  Job  Is  Madame  Dejean.  You  must  gain 
control  of  her;  make  her  ours.  You  must  get 
her  in  bed."  This  was  standard  KGB  strat- 
egy. If  It  could  gain  control  of  the  wives,  ac- 
cess to  the  husbands  would  be  much  easier. 
If  it  succeeded  In  subverting  both  husband 
and  wife,  it  could  form  them  into  a  powerful 
team  for  treason. 

Krotkov  would  not  always  understand  the 
reason  behind  his  orders,  Kunavin  warned. 
"This  Is  a  coordinated  attack.  While  you're 
working  on  Madame  Dejean,  others  will  be 


dealing  with  the  ambassador.  When  the  time 
comes,  it  will  fit  together.  You  will  see.  We 
have  something  special  In  mind." 

Kunavin  repeatedly  stressed  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  slowly  and  cautiously,  of  mak- 
ing every  contact  with  the  French  seem  nat- 
ural. "There  Is  one  thing  In  our  favor,"  he 
remarked.  "Dejean  really  Is  trying  to  do  his 
Job.  He  wants  to  get  out  among  the  people — 
and  his  wife  is  trying  to  help  him.  He  really 
wants  to  be  friends."  Kunavin  started  to 
laugh.  "Well,  we'll  show  him  how  friendly 
our  girls  can  be." 

Kunavin  spoke  In  detail  about  the  back- 
grounds of  Ambassador  and  Madame  Dejean, 
several  times  quoting  from  conversations  re- 
corded by  Soviet  microphones.  "She  is  no 
fcol,"  Kunavin  warned.  "She  watches  over 
the  ambassador  constantly  and  tries  to  pro- 
tect him.  That's  another  reason  why  we  must 
get  a  hold  on  her." 

A  few  days  later,  Kunavin  Introduced  Krot- 
kov to  the  co-opted  KGB  agent  picked  to 
seduce  Olnette  Oulbaud,  wife  of  the  assistant 
air  attache.  He  was  Mlsba  Orlov,  an  actor 
and  singer  Idolized  by  Moscow  teenagers.  A 
gypsy-like  giant  of  a  man,  Orlov  frequently 
was  used  to  seduce  foreign  women.  Also  pres- 
ent at  the  third  meeting  was  Boris  Cherka- 
shin.  a  KOB  lieutenant  then  posing  as  a 
young  diplomat  named  Karelin. 

Masquerading  as  vacationing  bachelors, 
Cherkashin  and  Orlov,  a  couple  of  months 
before,  had  been  ordered  to  trail  a  group  of 
French  wives  to  a  Black  Sea  resort.  Follow- 
ing a  prearranged  plan,  the  two  Russians 
"accidentally"  met  Madame-Dejean.  Later,  in 
Moscow,  Cherkashin  began  to  see  her  at  offi- 
cial functions.  Finally  the  KOB  felt  that  he 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  to  Invite  her  on 
an  outing  with  "friends"  so  that  Krotkov 
could  meet  her.  After  consulting  her  husband 
Madame  Dejean  accepted  the  invitation,  add- 
ing that  she  would  also  bring  Madame  Oul- 
band  and  the  daughter  of  another  attach^. 

Kunavin  and  Krotkov  planned  the  out- 
ing In  meticulous  detail,  commandeering  a 
high-powered  police  cutter  at  a  mlUtla 
headquarters  on  the  Khimki  Reservoir  and 
a  fat  militiaman  as  a  pilot.  The  cutter  was 
swiftly  cleaned  and  polished.  Special  wines, 
cheeses,  fruits  and  pastries  were  ordered 
from  KOB  stores,  and  choice  shaShllk  was 
made  ready  for  broiling. 

Krotkov  first  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
Madame  Dejean  when  she  arrived  at  the 
river  pier  and  was  Introduced  by  Cherkash- 
in. She  exclaimed,  "What  a  beautiful  boat! 
Is  it  yours?"  Krotkov  smiled  and  Answered 
as  if  sharing  a  confidence.  "A  friend  of  mine 
Is  an  official  in  one  of  the  Sports  Adminis- 
trations. I  lent  him  my  car  for  his  vacation 
so  he  owed  me  a  favor  and — this  is  it.  May 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  aboard?" 

As  the  cutter  gathered  speed  out  into  the 
river  (following  the  precise  course  charted 
by  the  KOB)  and  Orlov  courted  Madame 
Oulbaud,  Krotkov  chatted  with  Madame  De- 
Jean. 

"Tell  me  your  impressions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  he  said. 

"We  are  delighted,"  she  responded.  "All 
the  officials  we  have  met  have  been  so  kind 
to  us." 

"You  must  find  Moscow  rather  drab  after 
Paris,"  Krotkov  said. 

"I  love  Paris,  of  course,"  she  replied.  "But 
Moscow  is  also  a  great  city.  There  is  grandeur 
here,  too." 

Frowning,  Krotkov  lowered  his  voice  and 
affected  great  sincerity :  "Would  you  have  me 
believe  that  you  like  everything  you  have 
seen?" 

Madame  Dejean  thought  about  her  answer 
for  a  moment.  "I  am  a  guest.  We  did  not 
come  here  to  criticize.  We  came  to  help  our 
countries  to  be  friends." 

"And  I  hope  you  succeed,"  Krotov  re- 
plied. "But  we  should  be  honest  and  I  might 
as  well  tell  you  that  there  Is  much  in  So- 
viet reality  that  I  detest.  As  a  writer,  I  would 
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be  interested  to  know  If  we  see  the  same 
reality." 

"If  you  Insist,"  Madame  Dejean  replied 
gently.  "One  difference  between  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union:  a  conversation  over-a  glass 
of  wine  can  bring  a  Frenchman  to  the  verge 
of  revolution.  Your  people  seem  willing  to 
tolerate  anything.  I  think  it  very  sad  when 
people  lose  their  capacity  to  be  outraged." 

"I  can  see  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  be 
good  friends,"  Krotkov  said. 

The  cutter  glided  to  a  small  pier  at  a  de- 
serted, pastoral  Island  near  the  Pestovskove 
Reservoir.  The  agents  and  their  French 
guests  explored,  swam,  and  dined  on  the 
delicious  food.  Madame  Dejean  insisted  that 
the  militlaman-pllot  Join  them  and  per- 
sonally broiled  a  shashlik  for  him. 

Their  spirits  buoyed  by  wine  and  cognac, 
the  party  laughed  and  sang  on  the  return 
trip.  Orlov,  rather  drunk,  danced  on  the 
bow  and  created  much  mirth  by  nearly  fall- 
ing overboard.  At  the  pier  Madame  Dejean 
said,  "You  are  three  fine  Russian  musketeers 
and  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  an  enchant- 
ing oiitlng.  I  want  to  return  your  kindness. 
Will  you  come  to  our  Bastille  Day  reception? 
It's  July  14." 

CONGENIAL   CIRCLE 

The  KGB  considered  the  Invitation  a  tri- 
umph. Cherkashin,  as  planned,  made  ex- 
cuses, but  Krotkov  and  Orlov  arrived  and 
were  greeted  warmly  by  Madame  Dejean.  She 
Immediately  Introduced  them  to  her  hus- 
band, who  welcomed  them  cordially  in  pass- 
able Russian.  Krotkov  winced  Inwardly  at  the 
honesty  of  the  greeting. 

Though  the  ambassador  was  neither  tall 
nor  distinctively  handsome,  his  poise  was 
Immediately  apparent,  an  effect  heightened 
by  alert  blue  eyes,  healthy  complexion  and 
slightly  graying  hair.  Krotkov  watched  In- 
tently as,  later  In  the  evening,  Dejean  and 
Khrushchev  drank  champagne  and  traded 
Jokes,  occasionally  poking  each  other  in  the 
ribs  amid  the  laughter. 

As  the  guests  maneuvered  around  an  ele- 
gant buffet,  Olnette  Oulbaud  steered  Elrot- 
kov  and  Orlov  to  her  husband.  A  strongly 
built  man,  he  spoke  In  stiffly  correct  English 
and  regarded  the  two  Ruaslan.s  coldly.,  even 
contemptuously.  Uncomfortable  in  his  pres- 
ence, Krotkov  concluded  that  Oulbaud  was 
an  officer  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty — not 
easy  prey  for  the  KOB. 

However,  the  evening  ended  successfully 
for  Krotkov.  When  he  left,  both  Madame 
Dejean  and  Madame  Oulbaud  had  agreed  to 
another  picnic  the  next  week. 

As  the  relationship  between  Krotkov  and 
Madame  Dejean  progressed,  the  KOB  made 
elaborate  arrangements  to  open  a  second 
front  in  the  fall  against  the  ambassador. 
This  was  an  essential  part  of  the  original 
plan,  and  it  required  an  entry  into  the 
French-embassy  society  of  the  man  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  operation — Lt.  Oen.  Oleg 
Mlkhallovlch  Grlbanov,  boss  of  the  Second 
Chief  Directorate. 

Stocky  and  balding,  with  baggy  pants  and 
glasses,  Oribanov  looked  like  a  run-of-the- 
mill  Soviet  bureaucrat.  Actually  he  was  a 
daring  thinker  and  one  of  the  seven  or  eight 
most  important  men  in  the  KOB.  F<x  his 
work  in  effecting  mass  arrests  during  the 
Hungarian  Revolution,  Oribanov  (and 
Kunavin)  had  been  decorated  for  "distin- 
guished service  to  socialism."  His  brilliant, 
calculating  mind  and  operpowering  person- 
ality had  earned  him  the  sobriquet  "Little 
Napoleon. ' 

To  dupe  the  Dejeans  into  an  association, 
Gribanov  assumed  the  identity  of  Oleg  Ml- 
khallovlch Gorbunov,  "an  important  official 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers."  He  also  equipped 
himself  with  a  "wife,"  KGB  Major  Vera 
Ivanova  Andreyeva.  Next  he  devised  a  compli- 
cated scheme  to  meet  the  Dejeans  ao  that  the 
relationship  would  seem  to  develop  naturally. 
Chosen  to  make  the  introduction  were  two 
very  prominent  co-opted  KGB  agents  -Ser- 
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gel  Mikhalkov,  writer  and  oo-aathor  of  the 
Soviet  national  anthem,'  and  his  wife,  Na- 
talia Konchalovskaya,  a  popular  author  of 
children's  stories.  At  a  diplomatic  reception 
they  presented  Vera  as  "Madame  Gorbunova, 
a  translator  In  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
the  wife  of  a  high  official  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers." 

Plump,  matronly  Vera  spoke  French  well, 
having  served  with  the  KGB  in  Prance,  and 
her  flattering  reminiscences  of  France  Imme- 
diately pleased  the  Dejeans.  Vera  also  talked 
a  great  deal  about  her  "husband."  depleting 
him  as  an  overworked  confidant  of  the  So- 
viet leadership — Just  the  kind  of  man  an 
ambassador  would  like  to  know.  Thva.  the 
Dejeans  were  delighted  to  accept  a  dinner 
Invitation  from  the  Gorbunovs. 

To  entertain  the  ambassador,  the  KOB  req- 
uisitioned and  lavishly  furnished  a  spacious 
apartment  as  the  Moscow  home  of  the 
Gorbunovs.  More  important,  the  then  KGB 
Chairman  Ivan  Serov  lent  Gribanov-Gorbu- 
nov  his  dacha  some  14  miles  outside  the  city, 
a  great  old  Russian  country  house  built  of 
logs  with  ornate  porticos  and  window  frames. 
This  became  the  scene  of  pleasant  parties  at 
which  the  Gorbunovs  admitted  the  Dejeans 
into  a  congenial  circle  of  writers,  artists, 
actors,  actresses  and  "officials."  Virtually  all 
were  KGB  "swallows"  or  agents.  Occasionally, 
Oribanov  confided  accurate  information  cal- 
culated to  be  useful  to  the  ambassador,  while 
Vera  began  to  condition  Madame  Dejean  to 
separations  from  her  husband  by  taking  her 
on  out-of-town  trips  "to  see  the  country." 

THREE  SWALLOWS 

At  the  same  time  Kritkov  continued  to 
cultivate  Madame  Dejean  with  his  own 
squad  of  disguised  agents.  But  the  physical 
intimacy  the  KOB  desired  never  developed 
between  them.  And  during  a  luncheon  at 
Madame  Oulbaud's  apartment  Orlov  had 
drunk  so  much  that  he  fell  into  a  drunken, 
snoring  slumber.  KGB  microphones  recorded 
enough  of  the  episode  to  force  an  enraged 
Oribanov  to  banish  Orlov  from  the  opera- 
tion permanently. 

Th»is,  by  early  1958 — some  18  months  after 
the  siege  began — none  of  the  original  KOB 
plans  for  seducing  the  French  had  suc- 
ceeded. But  a  valuable  asset  had  been  de- 
veloped In  the  friendship  between  Krotkov 
and  Madame  Dejean.  Grlbanov  now  decided 
to  exploit  it  by  having  Krotkov  arrange  the 
entrapment  of  Dejean.  He  began  looking  for 
the  right  woman. 

Oribanov  selected  Lydia  Khovanskaya,  a 
buxom,  sensual  doe-eyed  divorcee  of  about 
33.  She  had  acquired  Western  manners  and 
an  excellent  command  of  French  in  Paris, 
where  her  former  husband  bad  served  as  a 
diplomat.  To  insinuate  her  Into  Dejean's 
company,  Gribanov  played  upon  the  genuine 
French  desire  for  better  cultural  relations. 
He  "requested"  that  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
stage  a  special  film  exhibition  of  the  ballet 
Giselle  and  Invite  the  ambassador  and  his 
ranking  assistants,  ostensibly  to  meet  promi- 
nent Soviet  motion-picture  personalities. 
Krotkov  was  designated  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  he  compiled  the  list  of  Russian 
gruests  commanded  to  appear.  On  it  appeared 
the  name,  "Lydia  Khovanskaya — trsuislator." 
For  added  decoration,  the  KGB  rounded  up 
a  dozen  Bolshol  ballerinas.  Including  the 
famous  Maya  Pllsetskaya. 

At  the  exhibition,  which  was  held  In  an 
old  mansion  on  Gnezdnlkovskl  Lane,  Lydia. 
freshly  colffured  and  perfumed,  sat  beside 
Dejean.  Several  times  during  the  film  she 
pressed  lightly  against  him  or  brushed  her 
hair  against  his  face  while  leaning  over  to 
whisper  translations  of  the  dialogue.  After- 
ward, though,  she  artfully  deferred  to  Krot- 
kov and  devoted  her  self  to  translation  for 
Madame  Dejean. 


<  Last  March  KGB  agent  Kikhalkov  became 
chairman  of  the  Writers  Union  of  the  Russian 
Republic. 


Three  days  later,  Krotkov  telephoned  Ma- 
dame Dejean  at  the  embassy  and  duped  her 
Into  helping  arrange  another  meeting  be- 
tvireen  her  husband  and  Lydia.  "I'm  giving 
a  dinner  party  Friday,"  he  began.  "My 
friends  were  very  Impressed  by  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  It  would  be  quite  an  honor  tor  me 
If  I  could  persuade  you  both  to  come."  Then 
he  added :  'By  the  way,  Marle-Clalre,  I  have 
started  work  on  a  Joint  Soviet-French  pro- 
duction cf  the  film  Dubrovski.  It  would  not 
hurt  me  to  be  seen  with  the  ambassador." 

"Oh,  I'm  certain  he  will  accept  with  pleas- 
ure. Yury,"  she  replied. 

The  KOB  reserved'^the  main  dining  room 
of  the  Praga  Restaurant  and  planned  a  gran- 
diose dlmier.  Though  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  evening  was  to  provide  Lydia  with  a 
further  opportunity  to  entice  the  ambassa- 
dor. Kunavin  and  Krotkov  had  decided  to 
offer  him  two  other  swallows  as  alternatives. 
They  selected  Nadya  Cherednichenko  and 
Larissa  Kronberg-Sobolevskaya,  both, stun- 
ning blond  actresses  in  their  late  20s.  Krot- 
kov knew  them  well. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  dinner.  Kunavin 
deployed  KGB  officers  throughout  the  res- 
taurant to  monitor  the  party  and  ensure 
that  it  was  undisturbed.  The  three  swallows 
looked  radiant.  Playwright  George  Mdivani, 
another  well-known  artist  co-opted  by  the 
KGB,  established  an  air  of  irreverent  frivolity 
with  witty  toasts  mocking  socialism.  Dejean. 
comporting  himself  as  a  masterly  and  affable 
diplomat,  warmed  to  the  occasion.  His  spirits 
buoyed  by  the  beautiful  women,  he  deftly 
danced  with  them  all.  He  so  enjoyed  the 
evening  that  he  Invited  everyone  to  dine  at 
the  embassy  the  next  week. 

"they've  done  it" 

The  night  of  the  embassy  dinner,  ^e  De- 
Jeans  were  such  natural  and  engaging  hosts 
that  they  almost  made  Krotkov,  Mdivani  and 
the  three  swallows  forget  their  real  mission. 
Genuinely  glad  to  be  among  Russians  they 
considered  friends,  the  Dejeans  escorted  the 
guests  through'  the  embassy,  magnificently 
furnished  with  French  antiques.  Listening 
to  classical  music  and  sipping  champagne 
after  dining  on  partridge,  Dejean  flirted  with 
each  of  the  swallows,  flattering  thsm  with 
questions  about  their  personal  lives. 

Krotkov  could  not  discern  which  girl  woiild 
be  most  likely  to  succeed  with  him.  "Lydia 
is  our  best  bet,"  Kunavin  said,  upon  studying 
his  report  of  the  dinner.  "We've  got  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  bring  them  together  by 
themselves." 

Soon  thereafter  Vera  invited  Madame  De- 
Jean  to  Join  her  on  a  trip.  Krotkov  then  tele- 
phoned the  ambassador.  "There  is  an  artist 
from  Gec»'gla — Lado  OudiaEhvill.  an  old 
friend  of  my  family — who  is  having  an  exhi- 
bition here,"  he  said.  "He  spent  his  student 
days  In  Paris,  and  all  his  life  he  has  loved 
France.  Now  he  Is  quite  an  old  man  and  it 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  blm  if  you  could 
drop  by  his  show  Sunday." 

"Certainly,"  Dejean  replied.  "I  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  attend." 

The  ambassador  arrived  at  the  gallery 
In  his  embassy  car  driven  by  the  KOB 
chauffeur.  Joining  Krotkov  and  Lydia,  De- 
Jean  autonxatically  accepted  her  services  as 
an  interpreter.  Dejean  generously  compli- 
mented the  venerable  painter,  who  long  had 
been  In  official  disfavor  because  his  rather 
romantic  work  lacked  "socialist  realism." 

When  Dejean  started  to  leave,  Lydia  said 
to  him,  "Mr.  Ambassador,  would  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  drop  me  off  at  my  apart- 
ment?" 

"It  would  be  an  honor,"  he  replied. 

When  they  arrived,  she  asked.  "Would  you 
like  to  come  up  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  see 
how  an  ordinary  Soviet  woman  lives?" 

When  Dejean  emerged  from  the  apartment, 
as  his  chauffeur  carefully  noted,  nearly  two 
hours  had  elapsed. 

But    Kunavin    had    already    heard    from 
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Lydla.  "Yes,  I  know.  They've  done  It!"  he  said 
triumphantly. 

The  KGB  had  no  thought  of  attempting 
to  blackm.aU  Dejean  on  the  basis  of  one  after- 
noon with  Lydla.  For  the  moment,  it  merely 
sought  to  cement  the  liaison  and  make  him 
feel  that  be  was  getting  away  with  the  con- 
quest of  a  beautiful  woman.  It  wanted  blm 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  could  safely  en- 
gage in  ah  affair  In  Moscow  Just  as  be 
might  In  Paris,  London  or  Washington. 

"Gradually  build  up  the  relationship,"  Ku- 
navln  instructed  Lydla,  "but  dont  appear 
too  available  for  awhile."  Lydla  carried  out 
the  assignment  faultlessly.  At  embassy  func- 
tions, to  which  members  of  the  Krotkov 
team  were  Increasingly  invited,  she  remained 
friendly  yet  respectful  toward  the  ambas- 
sador. Flattering  Madame  Dejean,  Lydla  be- 
came such  a  good  friend  that  they  regularly 
embraced  upon  meeting — even  as  she  pri- 
vately received  the  ambassador  with  ardor 
and  affection. 

A   CHANCB    OF    PLAN 

In  May  1958  the  operation  against  the 
French  assumed  an  immense  new  significance 
In  the  eyes  of  the  KOB.  Soviet  agents  In  Paris 
reported  that  within  the  next  few  weeks 
Charles  de  OauUe  almost  certainly  would  be 
designated  premier  of  France.  Presuming 
that  Dejean  was  still  an  Intimate  of  de 
OauUe,  the  KOB  reasonal  that  his  chances 
of  ascending  to  an  Influential  government 
position  were  far  greater  than  before.  "This 
always  was  important,"  Kunavln  Jubilantly 
told  Krotkov.  "Now  It's  ten  times  as  Im- 
portant." 

When  Krotkov  saw  the  Dejeans  at  the 
embassy  In  June,  they  too  were  elated.  De- 
Jean  offered  resounding  toasts  to  de  Oaulle 
and  the  new  era  of  grandeur  he  promised 
France.  Though  he  never  alluded  to  his 
personal  ties  with  the  general,  he  doubtless 
felt  that  de  Gaulle's  ascension  heralded  a 
new  era  for  him  as  well. 

Krotkov  now  expected  that  the  KGB  would 
soon  close  the  trap  against  Dejean.  Thus  he 
was  dumfounded  when  Kunavln  announced : 
"We're  going  to  have  to  pull  Lydla  out  of 
the  operation." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Krotkov. 

"A  mistake  has  been  made,"  Kunavln  said 
calmly.  "In  this  operation,  we've  got  to  have 
a  husband.  Dejean  must  believe  the  girl  Is 
married,  if  what  we  have  In  mind  Is  going 
to  work.  Unfortunately  Lydla's  hiisband  was 
pretty  well  known  in  Paris  and  there  are  a 
couple  of  people  In  the  French  embassy  who 
probably  know  they're  divorced." 

"Why  In  hell  dldnt  someone  think  about 
that  before?"  Krotkov  exploded. 

"There's  no  use  whining  about  It  now," 
Kunavln  replied.  "The  point  is,  we  have  to 
start  all  over." 

Kunavln  Informed  Lydla  tliat  she  must 
break  relations  with  Dejean.  Then  he  and 
Grlbtuiov  personally  briefed  her  replacement, 
Larlssa  Kronberg-Sobolevskaya — who  was 
called  Lora.  According  to  the  KGB  legend 
created  for  her,  she  was  a  movie  actress 
married  to  a  geologist.  She  had  explained  his 
absence  by  telling  the  Dejeans  that  his  work 
required  him  to  remain  away  much  of  the 
year  on  Qeld  explorations. 

Lora  was  the  most  spectacular  of  all  the 
swallows.  Long-legged  and  seductive,  she  was 
a  waif  with  a  beautiful  face  and  a  haunt- 
ing laugh.  Not  even  the  KGB  could  com- 
pletely harness  her  wild,  defiant  spirit.  She 
did  not  have  official  permission  to  reside  In 
Moscow,  which  meant  she  could  not  obtain  a 
room.  So  she  lived  constantly  subject  to 
exile,  drifting  from  one  affair  to  another.  She 
occasionally  drank  too  much  sometimes  im- 
pudently showing  up  on  a  set  Intoxicated 
and  half -clad. 

"For  once,"  Orlbanov  told  her,  "you  must 
follow  orders  strictly.  Tou  are  not  to  do  a 
single  thing  that  we  have  not  planned  and 
approved." 


Lora  smiled  and,  locking  him  straight  In 
the  eye,  said:  "^  dont  need  to  b«  told  how 
to  handle  a  man." 

Restraining  his  anger,  Gribanov  casually 
delivered  the  one  message  the  KGB  cal- 
culated would  tame  Lora.  "If  you  do  obey 
orders  and  if  you  succeed,  I'll  see  to  it  that 
jrou  get  a  room,  a  nice  one.  And  we'll  make 
this  your  last  Job. 

Lydla  dropped  out  of  sight,  while  Lora  re- 
appeared at  a  new  series  of  parties  staged 
for  the  ambassador  by  Krotkov.  In  Late  June, 
after  a  lavish  luncheon  at  the  home  of  re- 
tired KGB  Col.  George  Bryantsev,  Lora  whls- 
I>ered  to  Krotkov:  "Hurry!  Take  me  to  the 
apartment.  The  ambassador  asked  me  to 
meet  him  there  in  an  hour!" 

That  afternoon  Dejean  entered  Into  an 
affair  more  passionate  than  the  liaison  he 
had  formed  with  Lydia.  Lora,  who  ardently 
gave  love  In  hope  of  finding  it,  totally  won 
him.  Gribanov  decided  the  time  bad  come 
to  do  what  the  KOB  had  planned  for  more 
than  two  years.  Special  surveillance  squads 
were  readied  and  KOB  technicians  Installed 
radio  transmitters  in  the  apartment  next 
to  the  one  Lora  was  to  use.  , 

One  day  Krotkov  telephoned  Dejean.  "Mr. 
Ambassador,"  he  said,  "I  promised  Marle- 
Claire  that  I  would  keep  you  amused  while 
she's  away.  How  about  a  picnic  tomorrow? 
I'll  bring  along  a  lady  who  is  a  special  friend 
of  mine,  and  Lora  and  ..."  Krotkov  did  not 
need  to  finish.  At  the  mention  of  Lora,  De- 
Jean  instantly  accepted. 

As  the  ambassador  looked  forward  to  the 
pleasures  of  another  rendezvoiis  with  Lora, 
Gribanov  assembled  his  team  in  a  suite  at 
the  Metropole  Hotel.  Present  were  his  dep- 
uty. Col.  Narses  Mlkhallovlch  Melkimiyan, 
Kunavln,  Lora,  Vera  and  a  strapping  KOB 
thug  named  Mlsha.  There  he  delivered  a  final 
briefing.  "I  want  you  to  beat  hell  out  of 
him,"  be  told  Kunavln  and  Mlsha.  "Really 
hurt  blm.  Terrify  him.  But  I  warn  you,  if 
you  leave  one  mark  on  his  face.  111  put  you 
both  in  Jail.  And,  Lora,  the  same  goes  for  you 
If  he  Is  not  in  your  apartment  by  five  o'clock. 
This  must  go  exactly  according  to  schedule." 

CODK    word:     "KIEV" 

The  next  morning  Krotkov  and  bis  "special 
friend"  Alia  Oolubova  drove  Into  the  coun- 
tryside followed  by  Dejean  with  Loni — the 
two  cars  at  all  times  under  KOB  surveillance. 
,  Eventually,  Krotkov  stopped  In  a  secluded 
grove  of  trees  on  a  gentle  slope  overlooking  a 
brook. 

During  the  picnic  Lora  acted  her  role  as 
seductress  so  magnificently  that  Alia  said  in 
an  aside  to  E^rotkov:  "The  ambassador  is 
looking  at  her  like  a  cat  looks  at  cream  I" 

Miles  away.  In  the  apartment  adjacent  to 
Lora '8,  Gribanov,  Melkumyan,  Kunavln  and 
Mlsha  received  continuing  reports  radioed 
by  KGB  agents  hiding  In  the  woods.  Mlsha. 
Lora's  "husband,"  and  Kunavln,  bis  "friend," 
were  dressed  as  geological  explorers,  complete 
with  cleated  shoes  and  knapsacks. 

At  mldaftemoon  Krotkov,  mindful  of  the 
rigid  KOB  schedule,  suggested  it  was  time 
to  go  back.  About  ten  miles  from  the  city, 
Krotkov,  through  his  rear-view  mirror,  saw 
the  ambassador's  car  stopping.  He  braked, 
got  out  of  his  car  and  hurried  back  to  Dejean. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"Everything's  fine,"  Dejean  said  with  a 
broad  smile.  "Lora  has  Just  decided  she 
wants  to  take  a  swim  in  the  pond  over 
there." 

Krotkov  was  at  once  furious  and  frantic. 
With  a  supreme  effort  of  control  he  turned 
to  Lora.  "My  dear,"  he  asked,  "why  would 
a  beautiful  girl  like  you  want  to  swim  In  a 
dirty  cattle  pond?" 

Betraying  the  effects  of  the  wine  she  bad 
been  drinking  at  the  picnic,  Lora  only 
laughed  at  him,  as  she  began  to  take  off  her 
clothes. 

The  news  of  her  caprice,  radioed  by  a  sur- 
veiUance  car,  enraged  Orlbanor.  He  stormed 


through  the  apartment,  shouting,  "That 
whore!  I  knew  we  shouldn't  use  her.  I'U  tell 
you,  from  now  on  we're  going  to  use  only 
high-class  women!" 

Lora  was  wearing  only  her  underwear,  and 
each  time  she  emerged  from  the  water,  the 
wet  garments  clung  to  her  body.  She  looked 
more  than  naked.  "We'd  better  get  the 
ambassador  out  of  here  before  be  has  a  heart 
attack,"  Alia  whispered. 

The  excitement  Lora  generated  more  than 
compensated  for  the  time  lost  by  her  swim. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  the  swallows'  nest  at 
2  Ananyevskl  Lane,  Dejean  embraced  her. 
"Maurice,  there  Is  somthlng  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,"  Lora  said.  "I  have  got  a  telegram 
from  my  husband.  He's  coming  home  to- 
morrow. . . ." 

Listening  to  the  sounds  from  Lora's  apart- 
ment, Gribanov  Impatiently  waited  for  Lora 
to  give  the  signal  which  would  serve  as  the 
cue  for  Mlsha  and  Kunavln.  "Why  doesn't 
she  say  the  word?"  he  muttered  again  and 
again.  Finally.  Lora  did  sp>eak  the  code  word: 
"Kiev."  Instantly,  Mlsha,  followed  by  Kuna- 
vln, ran  to  her  apartment  and  iinlocked  the 
door. 

"It's  my  husband!"  Lora  screamed. 

"I  can't  believe  It!"  Mlsha  shouted.  "All 
day  I  flew  Just  to  be  with  you  a  few  hours 
earlier,  and  what  do  I  find!" 

"Mlsha,  oh,  please,"  Lora  pleaded.  "He  Is 
an  ambassador." 

"I  don't  give  a  danm  voho  he  is!"  roared 
Mlsha.  "I'm  going  to  teach  blm  a  lesson." 

Now  Misha  and  Kunavln  set  upon  Dejean, 
viciously  beating  him.  Kunavln,  who  detested 
everything  French  anyway,  went  about  his 
mission  with  relish.  Lora,  too,  was  slapped 
and  piunmeled. 

All  the  while,  Lora  put  on  a  superlative 
performance,  crying  and  screaming,  "Stop! 
You're  going  to  kill  hlml  He's  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Prance !" 

Finally,  as  planned,  Kunavln  grabbed 
Mlsha  as  If  to  restrain  him.  "Listen,"  he  said, 
"if  he  really  is  an  ambassador,  maybe  we  bet- 
ter stop." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  agreed  Misha,  still 
feigning  fury.  "But  It's  not  going  to  end  here. 
I'm  going  to  the  authorities.  I'm  Just  a  plain 
Soviet  citizen,  but  we  have  laws  In  our  coun- 
try. If  you  are  an  ambassador,  I'm  going  to 
see  to  it  that  youYe  exi>elled.  The  whole 
world  will  know  what  a  filthy  swine  you  are." 

Amid  continuing  threats,  Dejean  gathered 
his  clothes  with  as  much  dignity  as  the  cir- 
cumstances permitted  and  left.  Nearly  col- 
lapsing in  the  back  seat  of  his  car,  be  said  to 
the  chatifleur,  "The  embassy."  The  chauffeur, 
watching  In  the  mirror,  saw  him  bury  his  face 
In  his  hands. 

In  the  swallows'  nest,  the  scene  now  re- 
sembled that  of  a  locker  room  of  a  team  that 
has  Just  won  a  world's  championship.  While 
champagne  spilled  into  glasses  and  onto  the 
floor,  Kunavln  and  Misha  shouted  congratu- 
lations to  each  other  and  to  Lora.  Laughing 
uproariously,  they  re-enacted  all  that  had 
happened  for  other  KGB  agents  who  crowded 
In  from  the  street  and  elsewhere  in  the 
building. 

Gribanov  briefly  Joined  the  celebration. 
"Lora,  I,  too,  want  to  congratulate  you,"  he 
said  earnestly.  "You  were  Just  perfect." 

Pointing  to  the  many  bruises  forming  on 
her  body,  Lora  glared  at  Kunavln  and  said, 
"Look  what  you  did  to  me!" 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  apologized.  "It  had  to  be 
done.  Please,  take  a  few  days  off  and  rest  in 
bed." 

"And  my  room?"  she  asked.  "Do  I  get  my 
room?" 

"Yes,  Lora.  You  will  have  your  room." 

"X  WOXTU)  BE  indebted" 

Punctually  at  8  p.m.  that  evening  Dejean 
arrived  at  the  Serov  dacha,  where  be  was  to 
be  hosted  by  the  same  man  who  three  hours 
before  had  presided  over  his  beating  and  deg- 
radation. Days  earlier,  Orlb«nov,  playing  bia 
role  as  Oorbimov,  bad  arranged  for  a  dinner 
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party  to  follow  closely  upon  the  beating.  The 
KGB  wanted  to  accord  Dejean  an  opportu- 
nity to  ask  for  the  help  he  now  desperately 
required. 

Through  dinner  and  afterward  over  brandy, 
the  ambassador  betrayed  nothing  of  what 
liad  happened,  although  he  ached  from  his 
ordeal.  Late  in  the  evening,  however,  he 
took  Gribanov  aside  and  finally  said  what 
the  KGB  bad  worked  so  hard  to  make  blm 
say:  "I  am  In  rather  bad  trouble.  I  need 
your  help.  .  .  ."  Thereupon,  he  truthfully 
told  of  his  relationship  with  Lmra  and  of  all 
that  bad  happened  In  her  apartment  Just 
hours  before. 

"This  Is  extremely  serious,"  commented 
Gribanov.  "The  husband  has  the  law  on  his 
Bide.  If  be  goes  to  court,  he  could  make  quite 
a  scandal." 

"I  would  be  Indebted  to  you  for  anything 
you  could  do,"  said  Dejean. 

"I  win  do  all  I  can,"  Gribanov  replied. 
"But,  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  must  be  candid. 
I'm  not  sure  we'll  succeed  in  bushing  this 
up." 

Gribanov  toyed  with  Dejean  dtirlng  the 
next  days.  Appeals  were  being  made,  he  re- 
ported, but  the  husband  was  obstinate  and 
unreasonable.  Everything  hung  In  the  bal- 
ance. Then  he  eased  the  ambassador  off  the 
book.  "It  took  a  lot  of  doing,  but  I  believe 
we  have  persuaded  the  man  to  keep  quiet  in 
the  interests  of  Soviet-French  relations."  he 
said.  "Unless  he  changes  his  mind,  we're  all 
right." 

THHESHOLD    OF    TSEASON 

The  KGB  exjwessed  its  appreciation  to 
Krotkov  at  an  unusual  and  elegant  private 
luncheon  in  bis  honor  at  the  Aragvl  Res- 
taurant. Kunavln — himself  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  the  Red  Star— and  Melkumyan 
welcomed  him  and,  like  elderly  generals  re- 
viewing a  great  and  victorious  battle,  the 
three  reminisced  about  the  Dejean  project. 
After  lunch,  Melkumyan  stood  up  and  de- 
clared formally:  "The  operation  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ever  consummated  by  the 
organs  of  state  security.  Without  your  vital 
contributions,  Yury  Vasilyevlch,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  we  would  have  achieved  our  goal." 

Melkumyan  paused  and  took  a  gold  watch 
with  a  gold  wristband  from  his  pocket.  (It 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  KOB  from  a 
foreigner.)  "On  behalf  of  the  Committee  for 
State  Security  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
it  Is  my  pleasure  to  present  you  with  this 
gift,"  he  told  Krotkov.  "Regard  It  as  a  sym- 
bol of  ovir  gratitude  for  your  patriotic  ac- 
tivity. We  only  regret  the  impossibility  of 
engraving  on  It  the  reason  for  its  award." 

By  now  all  the  leading  participants  under- 
stood the  scope  of  the  KGB  plot  against  the 
ambassador.  The  secret  Dejean  and  Gribanov 
shared  formed  a  special,  personal  bond  be- 
tween them.  The  ambassador  was  profoundly 
grateful  and  deeply  Indebted  to  the  general. 
The  KGB  could  wait  until  he  attained  the 
high  position  It  believed  he  would  soon  oc- 
cupy in  Paris  before  seeking  any  repayment 
of  the  hidden  debt.  Even  then.  It  contem- 
plated no  crude  confrontation.  Gribanov 
would  gently  ask  a  favor  In  return  for  the 
one  owed.  Once  Dejean  had  acted  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  foreign  power,  be  would  be  vulner- 
able to  more  demands.  ITius,  one  favor  would 
lead  Imperceptibly  to  another  and  another 
until  Dejean  crossed  the  threshold  of  treason 
from  which  there  could  be  no  return. 

For  the  moment.  KGB  strategy  required 
only  that  Gribanov  enlarge  and  intensify  his 
friendship  with  Dejean.  The  friendlier  they 
became,  the  easier  the  tUtlmate  i^proach  In 
Paris  would  be.  To  keep  the  ambassador 
happy.  Gribanov  ordered  Lydla  restored  to  his 
company.  "Dejean  doesn't  like  to  live  on  Len- 
ten fare,"  Kunavln  conunented  to  Krotkov. 
In  their  poee  as  the  Gorbunovs,  Gribanov  and 
Vera  entwtalned  the  Dejeans  more  lavishly 
than  ever.  They  took  them  to  •  government 


dacha  on  the  Black  Sea,  then  on  a  two-week 
trip  through  Baltic  areas  normally  proscribed 
to  foreigners. 

Gribanov  never  afterward  alluded  to  the 
affair  with  Lora.  Tti»  ambassador  in  turn 
never  realized  that  his  good  friend  Gorbunov, 
with  whom  he  consulted  and  confided,  ac- 
tiially  was  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Second  Chief  Directorate  of  the  KGB.  Neither 
did  be  ever  suspect  that  Lydla  was  an  agent 
who  reported  bis  every  word  and  action  to 
the  KGB. 

MOMEI«T  OF  PANIC 

While  Gribanov  personally  attended  to  the 
ambEkssador,  Krotkov  and  a  host  of  other 
KGB  agents  kept  probing  the  embassy  for 
any  weakness  they  might  exploit.  And  In  the 
summer  of  1961,  they  found  one.  Lt.  Ool. 
Louis  Guibaud  and  Glnette,  targets  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Dejean  operation,  had  left 
Russia  In  1958.  But  they  had  returned  for  a 
second  tour  of  duty  in  Moscow,  and  micro- 
phones secreted  in  their  apartment  soon  dis- 
closed that  they  quarreled  frequently  and 
fiercely.  To  the  KGB,  this  was  a  signal  for 
action. 

Just  as  It  had  done  with  I>ejean,  the  KGB 
exposed  Guibaud  to  a  succession  of  swallows 
until  one  succeeded  In  luring  him  Into  an 
affair.  It  thrived,  until  early  summer  of  1962, 
when  Guibaud  was  confronted  by  three  men 
in  civilian  clothes.  Polite  but  blunt,  they 
spread  before  blm  an  array  of  shocking 
photographs  documenting  his  liaison.  Then 
they  gave  him  a  brutal  choice:  secret  col- 
laboration with  the  KGB  or  public  disgrace. 

Glnette  soon  sensed  that  her  husbcmd  was 
gravely  distvu-bed.  A  few  moments  after  he 
left  for  work,  on  July  30,  she  became  so 
worried  about  him  that  she  hurried  out  after 
him. 

Taking  a  cab  to  his  office  near  the  embassy, 
she  found  her  husband  sprawled  on  the  fioor 
in  a  mess  of  blood  by  his  desk,  a  revolver  at 
his  side.  When  Dejean  was  summoned  from 
the  embassy,  she  was  still  kneeling  over  the 
body,  sobbing  and  caressing  her  husband's 
cheek. 

For  a  few  hours,  news  of  the  death  created 
near  panic  within  the  KGB's  Second  Chief 
Directorate.  Its  great  fear  was  that  Guibaud 
had  told  of  his  entrapment,  or  left  a  note 
exposing  It  before  he  died.  Once  its  agents 
discovered  this  was  not  so,  the  KGB  relaxed. 
Clandestinely,  It  planted  In  the  diplomatic 
colony  reports  that  Colonel  Ouibaud  was  a 
sick  man  who  shot  himself  because  of  psy- 
chotic depression. 

Ginette,  dressed  In  black,  left  Moscow  for 
the  last  time  with  the  body  of  her  husband, 
who  chose  to  die  rather  than  succumb  to 
the  KGB.  And  the  KGB  resumed  normal 
operations  against  the  embassy. 

PLEDGE   OF   SILENCE 

After  Guibaud's  suicide,  the  KGB  liecame 
almost  brazenly  confident  of  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess with  Dejean.  Vera,  Melkumyan,  and  even 
Oribanov  openly  referred  to  blm  as  "our 
friend."  Vera  gleefully  talked  about  the  great 
dividends  the  KGB  would  reap  from  its  in- 
vestment once  Dejean  was  ensconced  In 
Paris.  But  In  fact  the  whole  plot,  so  artfully 
conceived  and  executed  over  the  years,  was 
doomed.  For  Yury  Vasilyevlch  Krotkov  had 
resolved  to  disclose  It  to  the  West. 

To  Krotkov,  the  death  of  Colonel  Ouibaud 
was  not  suicide  but  murder.  It  forced  him  to 
a  decision  be  had  been  struggling  with  for 
months:  to  break  away  from  bis  life  of  hack 
writing,  dally  deceit  and  spiritual  squalor. 
Secretly  he  began  recording  and  transposing 
to  microfilm  the  history  of  bis  life  as  an 
agent  of  the  KOB.  On  September  2,  1963,  be 
landed  in  London  with  a  touring  group  of 
Soviet  writers  and  artists.  EUeven  days  later 
he  made  good  his  escape. 

The  British  swiftly  shared  his  astounding 
disclosures  with  the  French  and  Americans 
because  they  raised  grave  questions  affecting 
aU  three  nations.  Was  Krotkov  telling  the 


truth?  If  so,  had  the  KOB  actually  gone 
much  further  with  Dejean  than  he  knew? 
Or  was  Krotkov  In  fact  still  a  KOB  agent 
sent  out  to  poison  relationships  among  the 
Allies  and  divert  suspicions  away  from  im- 
portant Soviet  spies  by  casting  doubts  upon 
an  innocent  man? 

In  a  brief  story,  on  February  9,  1964,  the 
Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde  announced  that 
Ambassador  Maurice  Dejean  was  returning 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  further  reported 
that  his  .^'arewells  were  being  said  "In  au 
atmosphere  of  cordiality  In  part  due  to  the 
personal  relations  Monsieur  Dejean  was  able 
to  establish  with  Soviet  leaders  during  bis 
eight  years  in  Moscow."  Because  he  had  been 
in  Moscow  so  long,  his  withdrawal  seemed 
entirely  normal. 

Upon  Dejean's  return,  French  counter- 
intelligence officers  subjected  him  to  a  with- 
ering secret  Interrogation  which  lasted  for 
days.  They  scrutinized  all  the  reports  he  had 
dispatched  from  Moscow.  They  questioned 
his  associates,  Madame  Guibaud  and  a  large 
number  of  others  named  In  Krotkov's  ac- 
counts. 

Upon  analyzing  all  the  data,  French  In- 
telligence concluded  that  the  Krotkov  story 
was  true  in  all  essential  respects.  However,  it 
could  find  no  proof  that  Dejean  ever  bad 
committed  any  act  of  disloyalty  to  France. 
The  KOB  bad  vastly  overestimated  Dejean's 
Influence  with  de  Gaulle.  By  waiting  for  De- 
Jean  to  obtain  a  lofty  position  that  de  Gaulle 
never  Intended  to  bestow,  the  KOB  had  lost 
Its  chance  to  exploit  the  hold  It  had  on  the 
ambassador. 

Informed  that  the  story  was  true,  the 
British,  In  whose  custody  Krotkov  remained, 
had  to  decide  what  to  do  about  it.  Krotkov 
passionately  explained  that  he  bad  forsaken 
his  culture  and  country  to  cleanse  himself 
of  the  evil  be  had  done  by  exposing  It. 

But  Western  Intelligence  experts  were  tor- 
mented by  the  potential  effects  of  the  story, 
even  though  it  was  true.  In  frustration  and 
despair,  hey  had  watched  the  KGB  steadily 
advancing  toward  the  fundamental  Soviet 
goal  of  splitting  Prance  from  the  Western 
Alliance.  In  Paris,  KGB  agents  constantly 
sought  to  rekindle  In  de  Gaulle  old  griev- 
ances he  harbored  as  a  result  of  his  often 
dlffictilt  wartime  relations  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  During  the  very  days  when  Krot- 
kov was  revealing  his  story,  the  KGB  was 
seeking  to  convince  de  GauUe  that  the  Amer- 
icans and  British  still  were  conspiring 
against  him.  The  British  feared  that  If  they 
permitted  release  of  the  story,  de  Gaulle 
would  think  they  were  plotting  against  him 
again,  this  time  by  linking  him,  through  a 
friend,  to  scandal.  So  they  extracted  a  pledge 
of  silence  from  Krotkov. 

In  Paris,  de  Gaulle  studied  the  final  French 
intelligence  report,  then  summoned  his  old 
friend  to  his  office.  Raising  bis  spectacles 
and  looking  down  his  great  nose,  he  dis- 
missed him  with  one  sentence:  "So,  Dejean, 
one  enjoys  the  women!" 

Dejean  retired  to  the  comfort  of  bis  ele- 
gantly furnished  apartment  on  a  tree-lined 
boulevard  in  Paris.  He  has  refused  to  com- 
ment— for  the  record — about  what  happened 
to  him  in  Moscow.  But  he  did  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Franco-Soviet  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Cooperation  and  he  still  travels  to 
Moscow. 

Lora  received  her  room  and  later  married 
one  of  her  other  lovers. 

Krotkov  wandered  for  years  about  Europe, 
trying  to  viTite  and  hoping  someday  to  be 
able  to  tell  his  story  to  the  world.  Digest 
editors  first  talked  with  him  last  August  In 
Vienna,  tl\en  Interviewed  him  intensively  in 
Washington  and  Arizona.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
given  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee more  than  a  thousand  pages  of  swtMH 
testimony  about  his  KGB  experiences.  He 
often  seems  preoccupied  with  contemplation 
of  death  and  with  a  spiritual  quest  for  a 
god.  "I  know  there  will  be  a  day  of  reckon- 
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Ing,  and  I  expect  no  mercy,"  he  told  the 
author. 

Today  In  Moscow  the  machinery  of  the 
Second  Chief  Directorate  grinds  on  against 
foreigners,  famous  and  obscure.  Sometimes,  It 
seeks  subtly  to  Influence.  For  example,  when 
former  Indonesian  President  Achmed  Sukar- 
no visited  Moscow  in  August  1956.  a  lovely 
22-year-old  Russian  girl  presented  herself  as 
his  interpreter.  She  was  Valya  Reshetnyak,  a 
graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  a  KGB  seductress  recniited  by 
Krotkov.  Overcome  by  her  freely  offered 
charms.  Sukarno  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
move  permanently  to  Indonesia.  Valya  re- 
fused to  go.  But  she  stayed  with  Sukarno 
during  his  subsequent  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  even  flew  to  Djakarta  to  be  with 
him  for  a  few  days.  All  the  while,  she  curried 
favor  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
planted  with  him  thoughts  dictated  by  the 
KGB. 

More  often,  the  KGB  strives  to  attain  out- 
right control  of  a  foreigner  through  some 
form  of  Intimidation.  Soon  after  William 
John  Christopher  Vassall  arrived  in  Moscow 
to  work  as  a  clerk  at  the  British  Embassy, 
the  KOB  identified  him  as  a  homosexual. 
Through  a  charactistlc  series  of  enticements. 
It  lured  him  into  an  affair  with  a  homo- 
sexual agent.  Then  it  threatened  to  expose 
and  prosecute  him  unless  he  became  a  Soviet 
spy.  Thus,  Vassall  returned  to  London  as  a 
KGB  agent.  There,  he  worked  his  way  up- 
ward into  various  clerical  positions  with  the 
British  Admiralty,  where  for  adx  years  he  had 
access  to  extremely  secret  documents  on  such 
matters  as  torpedo  and  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, gunnery  trials  and  Fleet  instructions. 
Until  he  was  arrested  in  1962,  he  slipped  un- 
told British  secrets  to  the  KGB.» 

The  Russians  made  a  spy  of  American 
Army  Sgt.  Hoy  A.  Rhodes  by  involving  him 
with  a  swallow,  then  accusing  him  of  making 
her  pregnant  and  threatening  disastrous  con- 
sequences unless  he  "helped"  them.  They 
were  ever  more  crude  In  forcing  a  young 
American  linguist,  Natalie  .\nna  Bienstock, 
into  collaboration.  When  Miss  Bienstock  was 
In  Moscow  and  sought  an  extension  of  her 
visa,  she  was  led  to  a  room  and  left  with  a 
man  who  identified  himself  as  Viktor  Sorin 
of  the  KOB.  He  convinced  her  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
less she  consented  to  become  an  agent.  "He 
saw  I  was  frightened  of  him.  I  mean,  really 
sort  of  paralyzed,  and  he  smiled,"  Miss  Bien- 
stock later  testified  to  U.S.  investigators. 
"They  knew  everything  there  was  to  know 
about  me.  It  was  devastating." 

After  signing  a  pledge  to  work  for  the  KOB, 
Miss  Bienstock  returned  to  New  York  and 
provided  the  Russians  with  Information 
about  American  government  personnel.  Then 
one  day  in  1964,  two  FBI  agents  knocked  at 
her  door  and  asked:  "Is  there  anything  you 
would  like  to  tell  tis?"  With  relief,  she  gladly 
recounted  all  her  torment  at  the  hands  of 
the  KOB. 

Occasionally,  the  KOB  saves  blackmail  data 
obtained  from  an  entrapment  on  the  chance 
of  using  it  years  later  to  ruin  a  public  offi- 
cial. And  those  who  scoff  at  KOB  entrapment 
techniques  as  a  kind  of  espionage  burlesque 
might  well  consider  the  experience  of  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  Anthony 
Courtney.  In  June  1961,  a  few  months  after 
his  wife  died,  Courtney  visited  Moscow  on 
business.  One  night  his  pretty  Intourist 
guide,  Zlnaida  Orlgolevna  Volkova,  came  to 
his  hotel  room,  and  they  spent  a  few  hours 
together.  It  was  a  fleeting  casual  affair  be- 


•  This  case  can  be  read  In  detail  In  Report 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Inquiry  Into  the  Vassall 
Case  and  Related  Matters  (presented  to  Par- 
liament by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  by  Command  of  Her 
Majesty,  April  1963),  London,  Her  Majesty's 
Stationary  Oface,  Reprinted  1:^69,  Cmnd.  2009. 


tv^een  two  unmarried  adults.  And  Courtney 
soon  forgot  about  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  Courtney  elo- 
quently pointed  out  in  Parliament  that 
communist  nations  were  engaging  in  flagrant 
espionage  against  Britain  through  embassy 
personnel.  He  demanded  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  communist  "cooks"  and  "chauf- 
feiurs"  who  were  granted  diplomatic  immu- 
nity. Not  long  after,  a  fellow  member  of 
Parliament,  John  Tilney,  showed  Courtney 
a  broadsheet,  the  size  of  a  newspaper  page. 
It  contained  pictures  of  him  and  the  female 
Russian  guide  in  various  states  of  undress 
together,  and  had  been  mailed  to  some  24 
other  members  of  Parliament,  to  newspapers 
and  to  his  second  wife.  Eventually  a  maga- 
zine published  full  details  of  the  KOB  smes^r. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  ensuing  gossip 
Courtney  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  KOB  continues  to  employ  women, 
homosexuals,  drugs,  physical  assault  and 
frameups  in  its  work  against  the  West. 

The  British  government  last  year  became 
so  concerned  that  it  issued  an  official  publi- 
cation, warning  of  the  perils  the  KOB  poses 
to  all  tourists.  Indiana  Prof.  Robert  F. 
Byrnes,  who  long  helped  direct  academic 
exchanges  with  the  Russians,  publicly  com- 
plained in  the  New  York  Times  last  Novem- 
ber about  habitual  KOB  provocations 
against  visiting  American  scholars.  Declares 
the  FBI:  "The  Soviets  never  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy blackmail,  especially  against  Americans 
visiting  in  Russia.  Sex  offers  a  particularly 
fertile  field.  Suddenly  the  American  Is  con- 
fronted with  embarrassing  photographs,  and 
told  to  cooperate.  It  Is  tragic  how  many  visi- 
tors fall  prey  to  this  technique." 

Most  victims  of  the  KGB  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  reveal  the  humiliations  they  have 
endured.  Thus,  the  public  rarely  hears  of  So- 
viet entrapment  efforts  unless  an  agent  de- 
fects or  a  specific  operation  has  failed.  Only 
the  KOB  knows  how  often  It  has  succeeded 
in  the  secret  war  It  wages  on  foreigners  who 
fall  within  Its  grasp. 


The  Plot  To  Steal  a  Fighteb  Plans 
(By  John  Barron) 

Note. — The  French-built  Mirage  is  one  of 
the  hottest  military  aircraft  now  flying.  The 
Russians  needed  one  to  test  against  their 
MIGs.  Here  is  the  full  story  of  their  cynical 
and  sinister  move  to  acquire  It) 

Sitting  in  his  Beirut  apartment,  Hassan 
Badawl  put  the  question  cooly  and  bluntly: 
"How  would  you  like  to  make  a  lot  of 
money?" 

Lt.  Mahmoud  Mattar,  a  darkly  handsome 
Lebanese  fighter  pilot,  shrugged.  "Who 
wouldn't?  The  problem  always  la,  how?" 

He  knew  his  questioner  well  enough  to  be 
wary.  A  charming  renegade  and  adventurer, 
Badawl  once  had  been  his  filght  instructor 
In  the  Lebanese  air  force.  But  after  a  suc- 
cession of  escapades.  Including  smuggling, 
narcotics  peddling  and  various  morals  of- 
fenses, Badawl  had  been  cashiered.  Mysteri- 
ously, though,  he  had  prospered.  He  wangled 
a  job  as  a  Middle  East  Airlines  pilot,  en- 
sconced himself  in  an  apartment  overlooking 
the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  often  had  large 
sums  of  cash,  especially  after  flights  to  India. 

"I  have  friends  who  need  something  you 
can  deliver,"  Badawl  said.  "They'll  pay 
three  million  dollars.  .  .  ." 

The  proposition  transmitted  to  Mattar  that 
sultry  night  in  late  August  1969  was  the  first 
gambit  in  a  Soviet  plot  to  steal  one  of  the 
world's  finest  military  aircraft,  a  French- 
built  Mirage  ni-E  Interceptor.  Because  of 
the  way  the  operation  ended,  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  year  and  a  half  has  waged  a  largely 
successful  campaign  to  prevent  the  world 
from  understanding  what  happened.  But 
through  a  variety  of  sources  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  has  been  possible  to  assemble  moct  of 
the  details. 

A  number  of  nations  use  the  Mirage,  In- 


cluding: Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Brazil, 
Switzerland,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Lebanon, 
and  Israel.  Some  250  Mirages  guard  the  skies 
of  Western  Europe.  In  Israel-Arab  combat 
over  the  desert,  the  plane  repeatedly  has 
proved  Itself  equal — in  some  respects  supe- 
rior— to  the  best  Soviet  MIOs.  Moreover,  when 
outfitted  with  special  electronic  equipment, 
the  Mirage  can  penetrate  Russian  air  de- 
fenses and  deliver  nuclear  weapons.  To  de- 
vise aerial  tactics  against  the  Mirage,  the 
Russians  wanted  an  actual  aircraft  to  fiy 
in  mock  combat  under  controlled  conditions. 
Assessing  the  worldwide  possibilities  for  theft, 
Soviet  intelligence  seized  upon  little  Leb- 
anon, the  lone  Arab  state  possessing  the 
plane.  Having  so  often  tricked  and  manipu- 
lated the  Arabs,  Moscow  apparently  had 
reached  the  contemptuous  conclusion  that 
the  Lebanese  were  incapable  of  thwarting  a 
significant  Soviet  intelligence  operation. 

"Live  in  Luxury."  Eight  days  after  they 
first  talked,  Badawl  telephoned  Mattar.  "My 
friends  have  been  asking.  Have  you  decided?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mattar.  "I  agree  to  the  terms 
you  stated." 

Two  nights  later  Badawl  introduced  Mattar 
to  Vladimir  Vasillev,  a  mousy-looking  spy 
masquerading  as  a  Soviet  trade  representa- 
tive in  Beirut.  The  Russian  courteotisly  but 
formally  questioned  Mattar  about  his  per- 
sonal background,  military  record  amd  experi- 
ence as  a  flier.  Satisfied,  he  said:  "Our  plan 
is  simple.  You  will  take  off  on  a  routine 
training  filght,  go  out  over  the  sea,  and 
radio  that  you  are  experiencing  mechanical 
difficulty.  A  minute  or  so  later  you  will  call 
'Mayday'  (the  international  distress  signal). 
Then  you  will  drop  down  below  radar  cover- 
age and  change  course  for  Baku  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Everyone  will  think  you  crashed  at 
sea." 

"How  and  where,"  Mattar  asked,  "will  you 
pay  the  $3  milUon?" 

"Three  million?"  Vasillev  cried.  "No,  no. 
One  million." 

To  lure  Mattar  into  the  deal,  Badawl  had 
exaggerated  what  the  Russians  were  willing 
to  pay,  and  now  a  prolonged  haggle  ensued. 
Finally  Mattar  dropped  bis  price  to  $2  mil- 
lion, with  (600,000  cash  in  advance.  But  Va- 
sillev hesitated.  "I  must  consult  others,"  be 
said. 

On  September  9,  Vasillev  and  Alexander 
Komiakov,  a  notorious  Soviet  agent  who  was 
then  posing  as  a  diplomat  in  Lebanon,  fiew  to 
Moscow.  There,  they  received  orders  emanat- 
ing from  the  highest  levels  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
plot. 

Back  in  Beirut,  Vasillev  stunmoned  Mattar 
to  his  seventh-floor  apartment  three  blocks 
from  the  Soviet  emba^y.  Komiakov,  falsely 
introduced  as  a  Russian  general,  announced, 
"We  are  prepared  to  meet  your  request  for 
(2  million.  However,  otu-  advance  will  be 
$200,000.  Ten  percent  seems  more  business- 
like."* 

Mattar  grimaced,  but  nodded  a  reluctant 
acceptance.  It  was  set  that  he  would  steal  the 
Mirage  on  October  3,  the  date  of  his  next 
training  flight.  Komiakov  thereupon  un- 
veiled a  Soviet  plan  to  remove  Mattar 's  wife 
and  children  via  Berlin  to  Moscow.  "All  of  you 
can  live  the  rest  of  your  lives  in  the  Soviet 
Union  In  luxury,"  Komiakov  assured  him. 

"My  wife  and  I  have  discussed  it.  We  would 
prefer  to  live  in  Switzerland,"  Mattar  said. 

"Anywhere  you  want,"  Komiakov  replied. 
"You  do  the  job  for  us  and  we'll  take  care 
of  you  for  life.  You  deceive  us,  we'll  also  take 
care  of  you — for  life." 

"I'll  do  my  job,"  Mattar  coldly  replied. 
"But  I  must  have  the  $200,000  before  I  take 
off.  I  want  It  In  the  form  of  a  cashier's  check, 
payable  to  my  father." 


*Had  the  Russians  been  able  to  buy  a  fully 
equipped  Mirage  ni-E  hi  France,  It  would 
have  cost  them  between  $1.6  and  $2  million. 
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"A  Check?"  Komiakov  asked  in  surprise. 
"Not  cash?" 

"I'm  no  good  at  spotting  counterfeit  dol- 
lars," Mattar  answered. 

Komiakov  gave  Mattar  2000  Lebanese 
pounds  (about  $611)  to  help  his  family  make 
ready  for  their  Journey.  It  was  agreed  they 
would  have  a  final  meeting  and  review  the 
flight  plan,  the  evening  of  September  30. 

Bullets  Fly.  The  Soviet  ambassador,  Sarvar 
Azimov,  was  scheduled  to  receive  a  protocol 
visit  from  the  American  ambassador  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  In  the  early  eventag  of  Septeml>er 
30,  the  Second  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy telephoned  an  officer  of  the  American 
embassy  at  home  to  say  that  Azimov  would 
be  unable  to  keep  the  appointment  because 
of  a  force  majeure  (extraordinary  happen- 
ing). Surprised  at  this  breach  of  protocol — 
such  appointments  are  quite  formal  and  not 
lightly  disregarded — the  American  asked, 
"Well,  when  will  Ambassador  Azimov  be  pre- 
pared?" The  Rvisslan  excused  himself  from 
the  phone.  "Any  time  after  October  3,"  he 
said  upon  returning. 

A  little  later.  Lieutenant  Mattar  entered 
Vasillev 's  apartment  for  his  last  briefing  on 
the  flight.  He  was  obviously  under  great  ten- 
sion. To  reassure  him  Komiakov  presented  a 
$200,000  cashier's  check  drawn  on  the  Mos- 
cow Narodny  Bank.  Ltd.,  dated  September 
29,  and  also  $2500  in  cash  to  give  his  wife. 
"You  see,  we  keep  our  word,"  he  said. 

Vasillev  slowly  read  from  the  detailed 
flight  plan,  drafted  in  Moscow  both  in  French 
and  In  Russian,  which  listed  the  precise  bear- 
ings and  altitudes  itt  which  Mattar  was  to 
fly  for  prescribed  periods  of  time:  "Upon 
attalnmg  an  altitude  of  3000  feet,  radio  the 
Beirut  tower  that  you  are  experiencing  gen- 
erator trouble  and  your  controls  are  mal- 
functioning. Then  declare  an  emergency. 
Thereafter,  acknowledge  no  radio  transmis- 
sions. .  .  .  Pour  minutes  after  you  cross  the 
Soviet  frontier,  three  interceptors  will  meet 
you  and  guide  you  to  Baku  in  Azerbaijan. 


The  three  still  were  discussing  the  flight 
when  they  heard  an  insistent  knocking  at  the 
door.  Vasillev  opened  it  slightly.  In  the  hall- 
way were  a  dozen  uniformed  Lebanese  with 
drawn  revolvers. 

"Soldiers!"  Vasillev  shouted  In  Russian. 
He  tried  to  slam  the  door,  but  a  Lebanese 
had  wedged  his  foot  in.  Pushing  against  the 
door,  the  Russian  grabbed  a  dumbell  and 
began  svirtnging  wildly  at  the  foot. 

While  Komiakov  stared,  transfixed  with 
horror  and  rage,  he  saw  his  co-consplrator 
Matter  dash  across  the  room  and  tackle  Vasi- 
llev. Then,  as  the  security  officers  stormed 
Into  the  apartment.  Komiakov  pulled  out  a 
Polish  revolver  and  opened  fire.  His  first  three 
shots  ripped  into  a  Lebanese  captains  leg 
and  stomach.  Vasillev  got  up  and  shot  a 
Lebanese  sergeant  through  the  lung. 

The  Lebanese  blazed  back.  A  single  slug 
collapsed  Vasillev.  Komiakov,  hit  four  times, 
reloaded  and  kept  firing  until  a  fifth  bullet 
shattered  his  right  arm.  Bleeding  profusely, 
he  wanted  only  to  die.  It  was  clear  now  that 
Mattar  all  along  had  been  a  Lebanese  agent, 
who  had  engineered  out  of  their  plot  a  So- 
viet disaster.  But  as  Komiakov  struggled  to 
jump  out  a  window  to  his  death,  two  soldiers 
grabbed  him.  Others  scooped  up  the  bank 
check  and  the  flight  plan. 

Ruinous  Blunders.  Five  hours  later,  at  1 
a.m.,  the  Lebanese  issued  a  bulletin  announc- 
ing the  arrest  of  Komiakov,  Vasillev  and 
Badawl.  A  second  statement,  more  detailed, 
soon  disclosed  the  full  magnitude  of  the  de- 
bacle. 

After  his  first  meeting  with  Badawl,  Lieu- 
tenant Mattar  had  gone  directly  to  his  com- 
manding officers,  who  called  in  the  Lebanese 
Intelligence  bureau.  It  Instructed  Mattar  to 
accept  the  Soviet  proposal  and  play  th*  role 
of  a  greedy,  haggling  Arab  concerned  only 
with  money.  And  It  outfitted  him  with  a  tiny 
radio  transmitter   which,   concealed   In  hl» 


clothes,  broadcast  to  tape  recorders  all  his 
subsequent  conversations  with  the  Russians. 
Mattar  executed  his  assignment  flawlessly. 

In  contrast,  Soviet  intelligence — blinded  by 
Its  own  low  regard  for  Arab  competence  and 
character — from  the  outset  conunltted  one 
ruinous  blunder  after  another.  In  Badawi, 
the  Russians  relied  on  a  notorious  knave. 
They  accepted  Mattar  for  the  cynical  mer- 
cenary he  pretend  to  be  without  any  search- 
ing, objective  assessment.  Scornful  of  the 
local  security  forces,  they  violated  funda- 
mental rules  of  conspiracy.  They  conducted 
clandestine  meetings  in  one  of  their  own 
apartments.  They  failed  to  make  the  ele- 
mentary electronic  check  which  would  have 
detected  Mattar's  transmitter.  And  they  let 
the  Lebanese  talk  them  mto  paying  with  an 
utterly  incriminating  official  check  Issued  by 
a  Soviet  government  bank. 

Getting  Off  the  Hook.  Had  two  Western 
agents  been  caught  in  a  bribery  plot  to  steal 
a  jet  fighter  from  a  small  neutral  country 
the  worldwide  cries  of  "Reckless  aggression" 
and  "Western  Imperialism"  would  have  been 
deafening.  Righteous  editorials.  East  and 
West,  would  have  denounced  "the  danger  to 
peace." 

But  the  Soviet  Union  swiftly  resolved  to 
brazen  and  lie  Its  way  out  of  the  mess.  By 
mid-morning  of  October  1,  KOB  agents  al- 
ready were  closeted  with  influential  Soviet 
sympathizers  In  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Iraq,  telling  them  what  to  say:  that  the 
Mirage  affair  was  an  American  "provoca- 
tion" from  beginning  to  end,  contrived  to 
sabotage  Soviet-Lebanese  relations. 

At  11  a.m..  Ambassador  Azimov  confronted 
the  president  of  Lebanon,  Charles  Helou, 
with  formal  demands.  Lebanon  must  free  the 
two  Russians,  repudiate  all  charges  against 
them,  pledge  punishment  of  key  Lebanese 
intelligence  officers,  and  publicly  apologize 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Additionally,  it  must 
officially  disseminate  the  Soviet  statement 
depicting  the  entire  affair  as  an  American 
"provocation." 

Lebanon  rejected  all  of  the  Soviet  de- 
mands. 

Nevertheless,  the  pressures  generated  by 
the  Russians  began  to  have  their  effect.  "A 
provocation  and  fabrication,"  shrieked  Radio 
Damascus  In  Syria.  "All  Indications  point  to 
a  foreign  Intelligence  conspiracy,"  declared 
the  semi-official  Egyptian  newspaper  Al 
Ahram.  "A  cheap  American  conspiracy  to  un- 
dermine our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union," 
charged  a  leading  leftist  member  of  the  Leb- 
anese parliament.  More  important  than  the 
public  bombast  were  the  private  visitations 
by  representatives  of  other  Arab  states,  espe- 
cially Egypt  and  Syria,  all  of  whom  conveyed 
the  same  blunt  message:  hush  the  Mirage 
affair  up  Immediately  and  get  our  Russian 
friends  off  the  hook. 

The  pressure  Intensified  all  day  October 
2.  And  that  afternoon  little  Lebanon,  which 
survives  at  the  sufferance  of  Its  bigger  Arab 
neighbors,  capitulated.  The  government  for- 
bade all  discussion  of  the  Mirage  case,  saying 
that  any  further  reference  to  It  would  be 
"extremely  harmful  to  Lebanon's  highest  in- 
terests." Two  days  later  an  Aerofiot  plane 
landed  at  Beirut  airport  and,  as  Inconspi- 
cuously as  possible,  the  two  Russians  boarded 
the  plane,  Komiakov  on  a  stretcher.* 

The  story  of  the  Soviet  plot  fiashed,  fleet- 
Ingly,  before  world  attention,  then  vanished 
entirely.  And  the  KOB  is  determined  that  it 
shall  never  reappear.  Ambassador  Azimov 
recently  showed  up  at  Lebanese  army  head- 
quarters with  the  insolent  demand  that  all 
records  of  the  case  be  eradicated.  The  Leb- 
anese refused.  Even  today,  the  KOB  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  official  Lebanese  file 
continue. 
Mattar,  the  man  who  valued  honor  more 


*  Both  Russians  eventually  recovered,  as 
did  the  two  wounded  Lebanese,  although 
Komiakov  may  never  have  full  use  of  his  arm. 


than  $2  million,  was  quietly  promoted  to  cap- 
tain. KGB-insplred  threats  against  his  life 
reach  such  ominous  proportions  that  the 
Lebanese  military  temporarily  sent  him  into 
protective  hiding. 

Today  Mattar  is  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
officers  as  an  authentic  hero.  But  always  he 
must  carry  with  him  the  thought:  Will  to- 
morrow bring  a  KOB  agent  to  fulfill  Koml- 
akov's  vow  to  "take  care  of  you — for  life." 

The  Soviet  Plot  To  Destkoy  Mexico 

(By  John  Barron) 
(For  years  the  Western  powers  have  known 
that  the  Soviet  embassies  within  their  bor- 
ders are  heavUy  staffed  with  KGB  officers, 
members  of  the  Soviet  Union's  massive  in- 
telligence agency.  Ostensibly  they  serve  as 
"diplomats,"  but  quite  obviously  they  are 
present  to  gather  very  special  Information. 
Rarely,  however,  are  their  more  sinister  ac- 
tivities exposed  in  detail  and  in  depth.  Here, 
"The  Soviet  Plot  to  Destroy  Mexico"  opens 
the  locked  doors  of  the  Trojan  horse  which 
many  nations  harbor — ^the  Soviet  embassy — 
and  reveals  the  everyday  business  of  KGB 
envoys — sabotage,  betrayal  and  violent  in- 
surrection. 

(The  Reader's  Digest  began  a  survey  of 
subversion  in  Latin  America  three  years  ago. 
The  following  story  of  what  happened  re- 
cently in  Mexico  is  based  on  this  research, 
and  on  dozens  of  Interviews  with  intelligence 
officers,  on  captured  diaries  and  confessions, 
and  on  conversations  with  Soviet  defectors 
and  KGB  officers  themselves.) 

Just  before  midnight  on  March  12  this 
year,  five  of  the  most  Important  men  in  the 
government  of  Mexico  met  at  the  National 
Palace.  A  senior  intelligence  officer  distrib- 
uted a  formal  report  and  a  stack  of  photo- 
graphs. Silently  the  officials  studied  the  docu- 
ments, Initially  with  dismay,  then  with  the 
anger  of  men  betrayed. 

The  Import  of  what  the  Mexican  leaders 
rejid  was  staggering.  The  detailed  Intelligence 
summary  revealed  a  KGB  plot  conceived  In 
Moscow  to  plunge  Mexico  into  a  civil  war 
and  destroy  its  government  by  armed  force. 
In  the  words  of  a  Mexican  servant  of  the 
KGB,  it  would  make  of  Mexico  "another 
Vietnam." 

In  an  epic  counter-intelligence  coup,  the 
Mexican  security  service  had  uncovered  not 
only  the  Soviet  plan  but  the  identities  of 
the  principal  KGB  officers  and  Mexican 
agents  Involved.  Security  men  had  seized 
caches  of  arms  and  explosives,  located  clan- 
destine training  centers  and  hideouts,  and 
captured  guerrUla  chieftains.  It  was  a  near 
thing.  For  the  evidence  showed  that  soon 
the  first  fires  were  to  be  set,  the  first  bombs 
detonated,  the  first  policeman  killed. 

"We  shall,  of  course,  act — and  act  deci- 
sively," declared  the  President  of  Mexico. 
Luis  Echevarria. 

The  adviser  who  had  drafted  the  Intelli- 
gence report  spoke  up  quickly:  "Strike  at  the 
embassy,  Mr.  President.  All  begins  with  the 
embassy.  And  with  Netchlporenko.  He  is 
Numero  Uno." 

It  was  true.  During  the  1960s  the  KGB 
had  completely  taken  over  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy In  Mexico  City  and  developed  It  into 
one  of  the  world's  great  sanctuaries  of  sub- 
version. And  of  all  the  Russians  the  most 
skilled  and  dangerous  was  Oleg  Makslmo- 
vlch  Netchlporenko,  justifiably  considered 
by  the  KOB  to  be  one  of  Its  top  agents.  Slen- 
der and  darklv  handsome,  he  wore  a  debomir 
mustache,  and  with  his  wavy  black  hair  and 
olive  complexion  looked  utterly  Latin.  In- 
deed, Mexican  authorities  suspected  that  he 
was  either  the  child  of  Spanish  communists 
who  had  fied  to  Russia  after  the  Spanish 
ClvU  War  or  perhaps  the  son  of  a  Russian 
father  and  a  Spanish  mother.  He  kept  him- 
self m  superb  candltlon  by  Jogging  daily  and 
playing  tennis  the  year  round.  Strangers 
often  guessed  him  to  be  ten  years  yoiuiger 
than   his  actual   age— 40.   His   Spanish   wa.s 
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flawless;  he  spoke  the  differing  Idioms  of  la- 
borers, diplomats  and  students  with  equal 
fluency. 

Netchiporenko  had  trained  himself  to 
adapt,  chameleon-like,  to  disparate  environ- 
ments. He  could  and  sometimes  did  don  the 
clothes  of  a  campesino,  go  out  Into  the 
countryside  and  win  automatic  acceptance 
as  a  farmer  or  laborer.  Similarly,  at  the  uni- 
versities, where  he  spent  many  of  his  work- 
ing hours,  students  thought  of  him  as  one 
of  them.  With  the  same  ease,  he  could  affect 
the  manners  of  a  bright  young  Mexican 
business  or  professional  man.  Indeed,  he 
once  assumed  Just  such  a  pose  and  strode 
Into  the  U.S.  embassy.  For  more  than  an 
hour  he  wandered  about,  gleaning  what  in- 
formation he  could,  untU  a  security  officer 
recognized  him  as  a  KOB  agent. 

Netchiporenko  simply  was  the  best  KOB 
field  operative  In  Latin  America.  He  knew 
It;  so  did  everybody  else  in  the  embassy.  Pew 
KOB  officers,  though,  felt  comfortable 
around  him.  He  disclaimed  intellectual  in- 
feriors and  scarcely  condescended  to  speak 
to  the  Russians  he  considered  stupid  or  un- 
important. Sometimes  he  Insulted  colleagues 
by  Ignoring  a  dull  comment  and  walking 
away  without  a  word.  But  the  primary  rea- 
son no  one  relaxed  arotmd  Netchiporenko 
was  that  he  also  was  the  SK  officer — the  offi- 
cer charged  with  preserving  the  security  of 
the  Sovyetskaya  Kolonia  or  Soviet  colony 
In  Mexico. 

As  such,  he  constantly  scrutinized  every- 
one for  the  least  portent  of  disaffection  or 
psychological  breakdown.  KGB  officers,  con- 
ditioned from  their  earliest  training  to  watch 
each  other,  realized  that  In  his  eyes  devia- 
tion from  prescribed  behavior  had  to  be 
cause  for  official  suspicion.  So  they  feared 
Netchiporenko.  and  he  had  almost  no  real 
friends.  He  was  not  the  kind  who  needed 
them. 

THE    DtTNGEOK 

Netchiporenko  had  arrived  In  Mexico  City 
with  his  wife  and  two  small  children  In  1961. 
Although  he  had  been  thoroughly  briefed 
In  Moscow,  the  life  and  routine  of  the  em- 
bassy still  demanded  some  unexpected  ad- 
justments. The  embassy  Itself  surprised  and 
amused  him.  Everything  about  it  reeked  of 
conspiracy. 

A  somber  gray  Victorian  villa  with  ornate 
cupolas  and  shuttered  windows,  it  stood 
partially  hidden  behind  trees  at  Calzada  de 
Tacubaya  204.  A  tall  iron  fence  encircled 
the  grotuids,  which  armed  sentries  patrolled. 
At  night  an  armed  guard  paced  the  roof.  A 
concealed  camera  photographed  everyone 
admitted  through  the  gate.  At  embassy  re- 
ceptions, guards  ensured  that  no  guests  ven- 
tured beyond  the  reception  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  Foreigners  never  were  allowed  In  the 
small,  sterile  offices  and  apartments  on  the 
second  floor. 

But  the  most  Inaccessible  area  of  the  em- 
bassy was  a  large  section  of  the  third  floor 
known  among  KGB  officers  as  the  "dungeon." 
This  was  the  Referentura,  the  heart  and 
brain  of  any  Soviet  embassy.  Here  all  oper- 
ations of  the  KGB  were  planned  and  stdmlnis- 
tered.  Here  the  secrets  of  Soviet  subversion 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  stored. 

Testimony  of  Russians  who  have  fled  from 
Soviet  embassies  in  various  countries  indi- 
cates that  Referentiiras  the  world  over  are 
much  the  same.  They  normally  are  divided 
Into  soundproofed  rooms  designed  for  con- 
ferences, study  and  the  drafting  of  messages. 
The  most  restricted  area  houses  the  files  as 
well  as  cipher  and  radio  equipment  for  com- 
munications with  Moscow.  No  documents 
may  ever  be  removed  from  a  Referentura;  no 
briefcases,  cameras  or  recording  equipment 
ever  brought  in.  A  Referentura  staff  includes 
a  chief,  his  deputy  and  cipher  personnel  who 
live  under  virtual  house  arrest.  Rarely  does 
the  KOB  permit  them  to  leave  the  embassy 
grounds,  and  then  only  In  a  group  accom- 
panied by  armed  security  personnel. 


To  enter  the  Referep.tura  In  Mexico  City, 
an  officer  walked  down  a  narrow  corridor 
and  pressed  a  buzzer  which  opened  the 
door  of  an  antechamber  and  alerted  the 
watch  to  his  approach.  At  the  end  of  the 
chamber  was  a  steel  door  with  a  peephole 
through  which  he  was  Inspected. 

All  outside  windows  of  the  Referentura 
had  been  sealed  with  cement  to  block  long- 
range  electronic  or  photographic  surveil- 
lance. KGB  officers  complained  that,  with 
sunlight  and  fresh  air  thios  shut  out,  the 
atmosphere  inside  was  perpetually  dark, 
dank  and  musty.  They  grumbled  also  be- 
cause, as  a  result  of  this  dungeon-like  at- 
mosphere, smoking  was  forbidden. 

The  Referentura  never  closed.  And,  during 
the  ensuing  years,  Netchiporenko  was  to 
come  to  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
It  was  the  one  place  in  Mexico  where  he 
could  feel  completely  secure  and  speak  of  his 
work  freely. 

In  Moscow,  the  KGB  had  advised  Netchi- 
porenko that  his  wife  would  be  expected  to 
"help  out"  at  the  embassy.  He  did  not  under- 
stand that  this  meant  a  full-time  Job.  Be- 
cause the  KGB  refused  to  permit  employ- 
ment of  a  single  Mexican,  most  Russian 
wives  had  to  labor  as  secretaries,  file  clerks, 
telephone  operators,  typists  or  petty  ad- 
ministrators. 

When  a  reception  was  held  at  the  embassy, 
a  list  of  duties  for  the  wives  was  posted. 
Some  were  to  attend  as  guests,  some  as 
maids,  and  others  as  kitchen  helpers. 
Netchiporenko  had  to  Inform  his  wife  that 
at  her  first  party  In  Mexico  she  would  be 
a  maid.  After  the  guests  left,  he  and  all  the 
other  Russian  men  waited  whUe  their  wives 
did  the  dishes. 

However,  Netchiporenko  soon  accepted,  as 
necessary  to  security,  the  rules  that  bound 
all  Russians  in  Mexico  City.  He  perceived 
that  the  embassy,  regarded  by  the  KGB  as 
one  of  Its  four  or  five  most  Important  In- 
stallations outside  the  Soviet  Union,  offered 
boundless  professional  opportunities.  Ener- 
getically, he  set  out  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

WEB    OF   SUBVERSION 

Netchiporenko's  work  began  in  the  Refe- 
rentura with  briefings  about  some  of  the 
KGB  operations  against  Mexico.  They  re- 
vealed that  the  Russians  were  less  Inter- 
ested In  collecting  Intelligence  about  the 
coiuitry  than  In  developing  agents  who  could 
Influence  Mexican  policies  and  create  dis- 
order. 

The  Russians  had  almost  succeeded  in 
1959  in  bringing  signlflcant  segments  of  the 
Mexican  economy  to  a  standstill.  That  year, 
the  KOB  bribed  labor  leader  Demetrio  Val- 
lejo  to  paralyze  the  national  railway  system 
with  wildcat  strikes.  Caught  consorting  with 
KGB  officers  Nikolai  Remisov  and  Nikolai 
Aksenov,  Vallejo  admitted  taking  a  million 
pesos  ($80,000)  from  them  to  organize  the 
strikes. 

Netchiporenko  saw  that  now  the  KOB  was 
attempting  to  plant  female  agents  in  key  sec- 
retarial positions  within  the  most  Important 
government  ministries.  It  also  was  seeking 
to  position  In  the  Foreign  Ministry  an  agent 
who  could  affect  assignments  of  Mexican 
diplomats  throughout  the  world.  In  an  even 
more  sinister  operation,  the  KOB  was  trying 
to  establish  its  own  private  detective  force, 
composed  of  a  corrupt  ex-police  official  and 
cashiered  cops.  Through  them  it  planned  to 
gather  data  for  blackmailing  Mexicans,  to 
harass  anti-Castro  Cuban  exiles  and  to  ex- 
ecute "wet  affairs."  * 

Netchiporenko  was  to  be  involved  in  all 
of  these  operations.  But  his  primary  assign- 
ment was  to  inflltrate  the  universities  and 
recruit  students  for  future  subversion.  Pros- 
pects usually  were  spotted  through  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  the  Institute  of  Mexican- 


'  The  KGB  term  for  operations  requiring 
the  spilling  of  blood. 


Russian  Cultural  Exchange.  The  later  was  di- 
rected by  the  Soviet  cultural  attach^,  a  KOB 
officer;  It  was  flnanced  by  the  KGB;  and  its 
daily  affairs  were  administered  by  Mexican 
communists  handpicked  by  the  KOB.  Openly, 
the  Institute  disseminated  Soviet  propaganda 
and  sponsored  meetings  of  communist  sym- 
pathizers. Covertly,  it  served  other  func- 
tions. With  offices  strategically  located 
throughouit  the  country,  it  offered  KGB  offi- 
cers a  ready  excuse  to  travel  to  any  section 
of  Mexico.  Youths  attracted  by  its  films,  book 
shows  and  free  Russian  lessons  unknowingly 
were  evaluated  by  the  KOB.  Those  who  ap- 
peared particularly  promising  were  ap- 
proached and  offered  scholarships  to  Patrice 
Lumumba  Friendship  University  in  Moscow, 
where  the  KGB  could  develop  their  subver- 
sive potential. 

A    MAN    FOB   THE    KGB 

Hearing  alx>ut  the  scbolaisbipe,  an  em- 
bittered Mexican  named  Pabrico  Oomez 
Souza  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Soviet 
embassy.  Invited  to  the  Institute's  office  In 
Mexico  City  for  an  interview,  he  arrived  on  a 
sununer  afternoon  In  1963  and  was  cour- 
teously greeted  In  Spanish  by  Netchiporenko. 

"There  Is  nothing  I  care  to  say  to  you," 
Gomez  announced.  "I  came  to  see  the  Rus- 
sians." Netchiporenko  coolly  surveyed  the 
Mexican,  spoke  a  few  sentences  In  Russian, 
then  said  in  Spanish,  "I  am  Russian.  Now 
please  sit  down  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  help 
you." 

Gomez  was  a  squat,  muscular  31 -year-old 
schoolteacher  with  black  eyes  and  a  scowling 
swarthy  face.  Since  finishing  college  ten 
years  before,  he  had  taught  school  In  the 
small  town  of  Nanchital.  Long  Interested  In 
communlsmi,  he  had  read  extensively  about 
Marxist  and  other  revolutionary  theory.  Early 
In  1963  he  married.  While  still  honeymoon- 
ing, his  bride  fell  ill  and  died  of  an  ailment 
that  doctors  could  not  diagnose.  In  his  grief 
and  rage,  Gomez  blamed  Mexico,  Its  culture 
and  institutions  for  falling  to  provide  the 
kind  of  medical  care  ttiat  might  have  saved 
her  life.  Now  he  believed  that  Mexican  soci- 
ety must  be  destroyed  so  that  it  might  be 
rebuilt,  and  he  had  concluded  that  the  most 
practical  way  to  destroy  It  was  to  work  with 
the  Russians. 

As  the  two  men  talked  late  into  the  eve- 
ning, Netchiporenko  knew  that  here  was  a 
man  for  the  KOB,  0<^mez  was  no  posturing 
student  caught  up  In '  a  fad.  Rather,  he 
emerged  in  Netchiporenko's  Judgment  as  a 
tough,  realistic  convert  who  could  be  trained 
to  endure,  obey  and  do  whatever  was  neces- 
sary for  the  KOB. 

So  strong  was  Netchiporenko's  recommen- 
dation that  the  KOB  acted  swiftly  to  spirit 
Gomez  out  of  the  country.  KGB  processing 
for  Patrice  Lumvunba  ordinarily  required 
months.  But  within  three  weeks  Netchipor- 
enko handed  Gomez  cash  and  tickets  for  a 
flight  to  Moscow.  From  the  moment  he  landed 
the  KGB  treated  him  as  a  very  special  stu- 
dent. Indeed,  he  was.  For  Fabrlcio  Oomez 
Souza  was  destined  to  lead  the  guerrilla  force 
that  the  Soviet  Union  years  later  was  to  un- 
leash upon  Mexico. 

THE  PRIME  TARGET 

During  the  next  two  years,  Netchiporenko 
sent  at  least  a  dozen  others  off  to  Moscow 
and  at  the  same  time  recruited  agents  for  the 
KGB  directly  from  Mexican  universities.  Yet 
KOB  headquarters  kept  demanding  more. 
Prom  his  own  brieflngs  In  Moscow,  Netchi- 
porenko could  appreciate  why. 

The  pressure  reflected  KOB  Judgment  that 
Mexico  was  the  most  Important  target  in 
Latin  America,  not  only  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  United  States  but  because  of 
the  great  potential  of  its  abundant  natural 
resources  and  sublime  climate.  A  succession 
of  national  administrations  had  been  making 
dramatic  social  and  economic  progress.  Al- 
locating more  money  to  education  than  to 
any  other  purpose,  the  government  reduced 
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adult  illiteracy  from  63  percent  in  1940  to 
17  percent  In  1970.  Between  1960  and  1970, 
annual  per-caplta  income  increased  from  $330 
to  $660. 

Poverty,  exacerbated  by  rapid  population 
growth,  endured.  But  the  average  Mexican, 
who  enjoyed  incomparably  more  freedom 
than  a  Soviet  citizen,  could  see  proof  of  con- 
tinuing betterment,  and  thereby  derive  hope 
for  the  future.  Thus,  if  Soviet  subversion  was 
to  succeed  in  Mexico,  this  government  had 
to  be  undermined. 

Accordingly,  in  the  mid-1960s,  the  KGB 
slipped  more  and  more  officers  into  Mexico 
City  in  the  guise  of  diplomats.  In  the  fall  of 
1966,  It  assigned  one  of  its  best  staff  special- 
ists In  Latin  American  affairs  as  Resident, 
the  KOB  boss  of  the  embassy.-  He  was  Boris 
Pavlovlch  Kolomiakov,  an  officer  who,  like 
Netchiporenko,  had  never  suffered  serious 
failure. 

At  47,  Kolomiakov  was  balding  but  trim 
and  vigorous.  Comfortable  with  authority 
and  responsibility,  be  was  proud  of  his  as- 
signment and  of  his  reputation.  The  first  to 
arrive  at  the  embassy,  the  last  to  leave,  he 
worked  and  studied  constantly.  He  dally  read 
as  many  as  20  Mexican,  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers.  No  matter  what  the  pressures 
of  work,  he  dally  reserved  at  least  half  an 
hour  for  Improvement  of  his  English.  His 
wife  privately  complained  to  others  that  he 
spent  too  much  of  their  money  on  books  and 
periodicals. 

In  purely  personal  matters,  Kolomiakov 
was  kind.  An  Inflexible  caste  system  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Soviet  colony,  rank 
being  the  sole  determinant  of  perquisites 
and  social  standing.  The  few  non-intelli- 
gence personnel  were  the  outcasts,  openly 
referred  to  as  "lesser  mortals."  Kolomiakov 
flouted  these  distinctions.  An  illness  in  any 
Soviet  family  brought  from  him  a  visit,  flow- 
ers and  assurances  of  ail  help  needed.  He 
could  be  a  compassionate  counselor  when 
marital  difficulties  arose. 

If  Kolomiakov  was  kind  to  his  subordi- 
nates personally,  he  was  mercilessly  demand- 
ing of  them  professionally.  He  required  that 
all  match  his  own  energy  and  Insisted  upon 
measurable  "production,"  which  he  could 
chart  and  report  to  Moscow.  Laxity  or  errors 
evoked  from  him  withering  reprimands  that 
could  turn  even  veteran  KGB  officers  pale. 
Once  he  summoned  a  highly  regarded  subor- 
dinate and  upbraided  him  for  nearly  an 
hour.  When  the  officer  emerged  from  his  of- 
fice, a  secretary  saw  him  weeping.  Three  days 
later,  he  abruptly  departed  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  banishment  was  never  explained 
officially;  the  rumor  that  swept  throvigh  the 
embassy  was  simply:  "He  failed." 

NEAR    DISASTER 

By  1968,  the  number  of  Russians  over 
whom  Kolomiakov  presided  at  the  embassy 
had  grown  to  a  preposterous  57,  all  but  eight 
of  whom  were  professional  Intelligence  offi- 
cers. The  Soviet  embassy  staff  was  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  embassies 
of  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Prance  or 
Japan.  While  these  nations  had  extensive 
trade  and  other  ties  with  Mexico  requiring 
diplomatic  representation,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  virtually  none. 

Among  Mexico's  world  trading  partners, 
Russia  in  1968  ranked  almost  last.  That  year, 
it  purchased  only  $368  worth  of  Mexican 
goods.  There  were  only  216  legal  travelers 
between  the  two  countries.  Pew  Soviet  ships 
called  at  Mexican  ports.  Cultural  relations 
between  the  two  nations  were  virtually  non- 
existent, and  Mexico  found  that  it  needed 
only  five  diplomats  In  Moscow. 


-  In  most  Russian  embassies,  the  ultimate 
authority  in  all  important  matters  is  the 
senior  KOB  officer,  or  Rezident.  Unless  the 
Soviet  ambassador  is  a  representative  of  the 
Central  Committee,  he  is  merely  a  ceremonial 
figurehead  and  administrator. 


Indeed,  the  Russians  barely  bothered  to 
pretend  that  they  were  engaged  In  diplo- 
macy. Weeks  often  passed  without  any  Soviet 
"diplomat"  making  an  official  visit  to  a 
Mexican  government  office.  The  Russians 
opened  their  consular  and  cultural  offices 
only  four  hours  a  week.  Thus  armored  with 
the  protection  of  diplomatic  status,  they 
were  almost  entirely  free  to  ply  their  true 
trade  of  subversion. 

More  than  half  the  KGB  personnel  were 
engaged  primarily  In  operations  against  the 
United  States,  but  an  apparatus  of  more 
than  20  men,  led  by  Netchiporenko,  was 
working  exclusively  against  Mexico.  And  by 
1968,  they  had  developed  in  the  universities 
a  corps  of  agents  who  gave  the  KOB  a  new 
capability  for  violence.  As  the  1968  Olympic 
Games  approached,  the  KGB  perceived  a  way 
to  use  these  youthful  agents  with  devastat- 
ing effect. 

The  trouble  began  with  a  commonplace 
incident  on  July  23,  when  dozens  of  students 
from  two  preparatory  schools  got  into  a 
brawl.  Police  Intervened  to  break  it  up,  and 
In  so  doing  bloodied  some  heads.  On  July  26, 
the  Young  Communist  Party  staged  a  long- 
planned  rally  to  celebrate  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion and  attempted  to  march  on  the  Na- 
tional Palace.  When  the  police  moved  to  halt 
them,  the  communists  attacked  with  clubs 
and  rocks,  and  another  brawl  ensued. 

Demonstrations  called  to  protest  "police 
brutality"  culminated  In  destructive  rioting 
the  next  three  nights  as  mobs  shattered  win- 
dows, set  buses  afire  and  hurled  Molotov 
cocktails  in  downtown  Mexico  City.  A  quickly 
formed  National  Strike  Council  appealed  to 
all  Mexican  students  to  boycott  classes.  Stu- 
dents seized  the  National  University  and  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  whose  combined  en- 
rollment exceeded  120,000.  In  August,  these 
schools  became  sanctuaries  from  which  a 
band  of  zealots  sallied  forth  to  demonstrate 
and  riot.  As  the  violence  intensified,  foreign 
Journalists  speculated  that  the  Olympics 
might  have  to  be  canceled. 

After  the  Initial  outbreaks  in  July,  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  thousands  of  rioters 
were  communists;  fewer  still  had  ever  heard 
of  KOB.  Usually,  however,  the  actual  violence 
was  Initiated  by  so-called  Brigades  de  Cho- 
que,  or  shock  brigades.  These  were  disciplined 
grdups  of  15  to  30  men,  often  including  paid 
thugs.  Many  were  organized,  financed  and 
led  by  members  of  the  Young  Communist 
Party  or  youths  directed  by  the  KGB  through 
the  Institute  for  Mexican-Russian  Cultural 
Exchange.  Communists  constituted  only  a 
small  minority  on  the  200-member  National 
Strike  Council.  Yet  eight  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous, effective  and  Intransigent  leaders  in  the 
disturbances  were  agents  of  the  KGB — four 
of  them  recruited  by  Netchiporenko. 

During  the  turmoil,  the  KGB  maintained 
contact  with  its  young  agents  through  the 
Communist  Party.  Moreover,  the  second  week 
in  September,  KOB  agent  Boris  Voskobolni- 
kov.  who  masqueraded  as  Soviet  cultural 
attach^,  rendezvoused  with  students  outside 
Popular  Preparatory  School  No.  1.  And  KGB 
officer  Valentin  Loginov,  the  same  week,  met 
two  separate  groups  of  students  near  a  down- 
town theater. 

As  the  disturbances  continued,  the  army, 
on  September  18,  took  over  the  National  Uni- 
versity, across  the  street  from  the  Olympic 
Stadium.  The  next  week,  Mexico  suffered  its 
worst  violence  since  the  revolutionary  battles 
of  the  1920s.  Students  and  adult  anarchists 
managed  to  acquire  large  quantities  of  arms, 
and  fierce  gunfights  broke  out  nightly  be- 
tween them  and  troops.  Around  schools,  stu- 
dents battled  police  with  pistols,  knives,  clubs 
and  gasoline  bombs.  Intensifying  violence 
gravely  threatened  the  Olympic  Games, 
scheduled  to  begin  October  12. 

Disaster  appeared  imminent  when  the  gov- 
ernment learned  that  riot  leaders  were  se- 
cretly planning  a  climatic  assault  on  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  now  occupied  by  the 


army.  Their  purpose  was  to  create  casualties 
and  chaos  that  would  doom  the  Olympics 
once  and  for  all.  Preparing  for  the  attack, 
they  stored.  In  apartments  of  the  sprawling 
Tlatelolco  housing  project,  explosives  and 
hundreds  of  weapons,  including  .22-callber 
machine  guns  and  high-powered  rifies  with 
telescopic  sights. 

The  afternoon  of  October  2,  some  6000 
youths  gathered  for  a  rally  in  the  Piaza  of 
Three  Cultures,  adjacent  to  the  apartment 
project.  The  government  authorized  a  rally, 
but  stationed  troops  in  the  vicinity  to  pre- 
vent any  march.  The  gathering  was  peaceful 
enough  until  the  eighth  speaker  took  the 
podium.  He  was  Socrates  Amado  Campos 
Lemus,  a  radical  fugitive  whom  authorities 
had  hunted  for  weelcs.  As  plalnclothesmen 
moved  to  arrest  him,  an  army  helicopter 
dropped  a  fiare,  signaling  the  troops  to  ad- 
vance Into  the  plaza. 

Using  a  bullhorn.  General  Jos6  Hernandez 
Toledo  declared  the  rally  over,  and  iirged  the 
students  to  disband.  Suddenly,  volleys  of 
sniper  fire  rang  out  from  apartment  bal- 
conies, and  Hernandez  was  felled  by  three 
bullets,  two  In  the  back,  one  in  the  leg. 

A  terrible  battle  lasted  about  ten  minutes, 
with  troops  shooting  up  Into  the  balconies 
at  the  snipers  and  the  revolutionaries  spray- 
ing bullets  down  into  the  plaza.  Twenty-six 
civilians  and  two  soldiers,  almost  all  In  the 
plaza,  died.  But  as  some  80  hard-core  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Strike  Council  attempted 
to  fiee  through  the  rear  of  the  project,  police 
captured  them.  Without  their  leadership,  the 
uprising  ended,  and  the  Olympics  proceeded. 

The  KGB  had  come  close,  but  had  failed. 
So,  a  new  onslaught  was  planned,  to  be  led 
by  Fabrlcio  Gomez  Souza.  whose  potential 
Netchiporenko  had  so  quickly  perceived  five 
years  before.  Now  the  KOB  turned  to  him 
and  Patrice  Lumumba  Friendship  University. 

"HELPFUL"    NORTH    KOREANS 

Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  had  announced  In 
1960  that  Patrice  Lumumba  University  was 
being  established  to  train  "Intelligentsia 
cadres"  for  the  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  However,  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  Russian  authorities  have  stated  the 
university's  mission  more  plainly:  "To  edu- 
cate students  from  underdeveloped  countries 
so  they  can  return  to  their  homelands  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  for  pro-Soviet  activities." 

The  First  Vice  Rector  of  Patrice  Lumumba 
was  Pavel  Erzin,  a  major  general  of  the  KOB. 
Other  KGB  officers  and  agents  serve  on  the 
faculty,  which  must  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
KGB.  Students  are  selected  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  their  potential  usefulness  to  the 
KOB.  (If  the  Russians  really  want  to  edu- 
cate a  foreigner  to  work,  for  Instance,  on  a 
Russian  foreign-aid  project  back  home,  the 
student  does  not  attend  Patrice  Lumumba; 
he  goes  to  a  first-rate  Soviet  university  or 
technical  school.) 

Upon  arrival  at  Patrice  Lumumba  in  the 
autumn  of  1963.  Gomez  Joined  some  30  other 
Mexicans  who  also  had  come  to  Moscow  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  government.  After 
studying  Russian  for  a  year,  he  was  put  into 
a  special  class  of  students  who  had  demon- 
strated the  greatest  revolutionary  zeal.  Even 
In  this  elite,  he  distinguished  himself  diu-ing 
the  next  four  years  of  Indoctrination  by  his 
cold  fanaticism  and  obedience  to  the  Rus- 
sians. In  October  1968,  when  the  KOB  gave 
Odmez  his  Initial  assignment.  It  probably 
had  as  much  confidence  in  him  as  it  ever 
places  in  a  foreigner. 

He  began  the  assignment  as  leading  actor 
In  an  elaborate  fiction  staged  by  the  KOB. 
One  morning.  Mexican  students  in  Moscow 
were  called  together,  ostensibly  to  hear  a 
fresh  report  about  the  recent  violence  in 
their  country.  An  unfamiliar  Russian,  who 
purportedly  had  talked  with  travelers  Just 
back  from  Mexico  City,  appeared  before  them. 
He  gravely  stated  that  the  Mexican  army  had 
killed  hundreds  of  students,  arrested  thou- 
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sands  more,  and  was  now  bunting  down  all 
remaining  "progressives"  in  a  murderous 
purge  of  the  universities.  "They  are  slaugh- 
tering students  in  the  streets  as  it  they  were 
insects,"  he  concluded.  "And  today  there  is 
no  Pancho  Villa,  no  Emillano  Zapata  to  de- 
fend them." 

06mez  stood  up,  as  if  rising  spontaneously 
to  the  challenge.  "I  request  permission  of  the 
university  to  conduct  a  meeting  of  all  Mexi- 
cans," be  said  formally.  "I  mean  no  dis- 
respect, but  we  would  prefer  that  no  one  else 
be  present.  We  Mexicans  must  redeem  our 
own  honor." 

Passionately,  Gomez  harangued  his  fellow 
countrymen  on  the  necessity  of  avenging  the 
dead  students  and  sweeping  Mexico  with 
Marxist  revolution.  "I  say  it  is  time  to  stop 
musing  about  theory,"  he  cried.  "It  is  time 
to  act.  All  of  us  must  prepare  ourselves  as 
guerrilla  warriors." 

That  evening,  Gomez  invited  to  bis  dor- 
mitory ten  or  so  selected  Mexicans,  Including 
two  entrusted  with  supporting  roles  in  the 
KGB  plot.  Inspired  by  more  oratory,  brava- 
do and  vodka,  the  group  proclaimed  the  birth 
of  the  Jtfoinmiento  de  Accidn  Revolucionaria 
(MAR) .  At  the  suggestion  of  Gomez,  the  stu- 
dents also  agreed  to  solicit  guerrilla  training 
from  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

With  addresses  supplied  by  an  obliging 
Russian  "professor,"  the  Mexicans  first  vis- 
ited the  Cuban  embassy  In  Moscow.  Two  Cu- 
bans received  them  hospitably,  offering  cof- 
fee and  cigars  while  listening  attentively  to 
tbeir  proposals.  "We  of  course  are  sympa- 
thetic to  your  objectives,"  said  one  Cuban. 
"However,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Mex- 
ico form  an  extremely  valuable  channel  into 
the  non-soclallst  camp.  At  this  time  it  would 
not  be  In  the  greater  interests  of  revolution 
for  us  to  provoke  a  break  in  relations." 

The  North  Vietnamese  were  more  brusque. 
"We  are  already  fighting  a  guerrilla  war,"  said 
a  wizened,  bespectacled  functionary.  "Our 
lives  are  at  stake,  and  we  have  absolutely  no 
resources  to  spare." 

Back  at  the  University,  Gomez  dutifully 
affected  dejection  as  he  recounted  the  Mexi- 
cans' experiences  to  the  Russian  "professor." 
"An  idea  occurs  to  me,"  remarked  the  Rus- 
sian. "Have  you  thought  of  the  North  Kor- 
eans? Perhaps  they  would  be  helpful." 

At  the  North  Korean  embassy,  Gomez 
spoke  the  same  preliminary  lines  that  the 
KGB  had  cued  him  to  use  at  the  other  em- 
bassies. The  North  Koreans  dispensed  with 
pretenses.  "Yes.  yes,  we  have  agreed;  it  Is 
arranged,"  an  officer  said  to  Gomez.  "Are  you 
the  one  appointed  to  fly  to  Pyongyang?" 

The  KGB  had  dictated,  directed  and  man- 
aged each  act  of  this  scenario,  beginning 
with  the  "report"  to  assembled  Mexican  stu- 
dents and  ending  with  the  visit  to  the  North 
Korean  embassy — all  in  order  to  conceal  its 
sponsorship  of  the  guerrillas.  It  sought  to 
create  the  illusion  that  Mexican  students 
had  spontaneously  decided  to  form  a  guer- 
rilla force,  and  on  their  own  initiative  had 
found  a  patron  in  North  Korea,  which  had 
no  diplomatic  ties  with  Mexico.  This  Is  what 
most  Mexicans  subsequently  drawn  Into  the 
movement  would  be  led  to  believe.  Through 
this  deception  the  Russians  expected  to  es- 
cape retaliation  and  avoid  the  loss  of  their 
vital  embassy  In  Mexico. 

THE    CLOWK 

Early  in  November,  Gomez  flew  via  Aero- 
Bot  to  the  North  Korean  capital  of  Pyong- 
yang, where  he  conferred  with  intelligence 
and  military  officers.  Again  the  Koreans  were 
well  prepared.  They  advised  Gomea  that  no 
more  than  50  dedicated  revolutionaries  were 
reqiiired.  Each  would  be  developed  into  a 
leader  and  teacher  of  future  recruits.  Once 
the  force  of  50  was  deployed,  it  would  mul- 
tiply like  a  cancer  through  the  cities  and 
mountainous  countryside  of  Mexico.  To  per- 
mit time  for  careful  selection  of  trainees  and 
to  avoid  attracting  attention,  the  Koreans 


recommended  that  the  50  Mexicans  be 
brought  to  Pyongyang  in  three  successive 
contingents. 

Back  In  Moscow,  Qomez  picked  up  $25,000 
from  the  North  Korean  embassy  and  divided 
It  among  four  other  students  chosen  by  the 
KGB  to  return  with  him  to  Mexico  as  re- 
cruiters. Traveling  singly  by  separate  routes, 
they  landed  in  Mexico  City  In  late  December 
1968  and  early  January  1969. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  dispatched 
to  Mexico  City  a  senior  KGB  officer  who,  in 
the  temf»orary  absence  of  the  ambassador, 
became  charge  d'affaires.  He  was  DImltrl 
Alekseyevlch  Diakonov,  whom  the  other 
Russians  promptly  dubbed  "The  Clown."  In 
private,  they  laughed  at  his  appearance  and 
manners.  His  pate  was  totally  bald  except 
for  growths  of  hair  protruding  angularly 
from  either  side  of  bis  head.  If  he  let  the 
hair  grow,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  horns; 
if  he  cut  it,  be  looked  as  If  he  had  been 
scalped.  His  hair,  combined  with  huge, 
sunken  eyes  and  a  guttural  voice,  made  him 
seem  like  a  caricature  of  a  bomb-throwing 
Bolshevik  of  the  early  1900s.  Attempting  to 
make  a  speech,  he  was  virtually  powerless 
to  control  his  hands.  He  alternately  stuck 
his  thumbs  In  his  pockets  and  leaned  back- 
ward, or  clutched  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  leaned  forward.  In  either  posture,  be 
created  the  impression  of  a  man  about  to 
topple. 

Moreover.  Diakonov  was  a  stern  puritan 
appalled  by  the  adultery  and  lewd  refer- 
ences to  sex  conunonplace  in  the  cloistered 
Soviet  colony.  At  a  weekly  ConunuRlst  Party 
meeting,  be  stood  us  to  call  for  reform. 
"I  am  shocked,"  he  began,  "to  hear  within 
an  embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union  dirty  talk 
about  sex.  Such  talk  is  contrary  to  commu- 
nist morality.  Tet  it  is  heard  all  the  time, 
even,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  among  the 
female  comrades.  .  .  ."  Waves  of  giggles  from 
the  women  interrupted,  embarrassed  and 
mystified  Dlaknonov. 

All  the  women  knew  that  the  worst  of- 
fender against  bis  concept  of  communist 
morality  was  Lydla  Netchiporenko,  Oleg's 
wife.  When  Netchiporenko  had  first  met  her, 
Lydla  was  a  IQ-yeEir-old  salesclerk  with  a 
lithe  figure  and  the  face  of  a  modonna.  Her 
physical  appeal  Initially  obscured  in  his  eyes 
her  lack  of  education  and  her  coarseness. 
While  KGB  training  and  travel  transformed 
him  Into  a  sophisticated,  cosmopolitan  man, 
Lydla  utterly  failed  to  grow  intellectually, 
and  deteriorated  physically  into  dumpiness. 
Her  scatological  Jokes,  which  once  bad  seem- 
ed amusingly  risque  to  Netchiporenko,  now 
shamed  him.  After  a  couple  of  drinks  at 
parties,  she  would  make  vulgar  advances  to 
other  KGB  officers,  who  dared  not  offend 
either  her  or  her  husband. 

Lydla  cunningly  used  her  husband's  power, 
appointing  herself  watchdog  over  the  Rus- 
sian wives.  Their  private  lives  became  her 
official  domain.  She  pried  incessantly,  and 
maliciously  tried  to  set  woman  against 
woman  by  asking  questions  of  one  that  might 
Incriminate  or  debase  another.  She  delighted 
in  degrading  a  woman  by  making  false  ac- 
cusations, then  forcing  her  to  disprove  them. 
Netchiporenko  came  to  loathe  her,  and  so 
did  everybody  else. 

Ignorant  of  this  background,  Diakonov 
stumbled  on  with  his  speech:  "I  want  you 
to  know  something  else.  I  am  shocked  by  the 
statements  some  of  you  make  about  the 
Mexicans.  They  are  naive  and  can  be  mpnlp- 
ulated,  but  it  must  not  be  said  that  they 
are  dirty,  that  they  are  lazy,  that  they  have 
no  culture.   .   .   ." 

Giggles  and  smirks  again  greeted  Diako- 
nov, for  again  Lydla  was  the  prime  culprit. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  laughter  stopped  as  if 
turned  off  by  a  switch.  Kolomlakov  was  on 
his  feet  and  clearly  enraged.  "Why  do  you 
insult  Comrade  Diakonov?"  he  shouted.  "He 
is  absolutely  correct.  Comrade  Diakonov 
speaks  for  the  party.  He  also  speaks  for  the 


organs  of  state  security.  Do  you  understand?" 
Everybody  understood. 

However  foolish  Diakonov  may  have  ap- 
peared to  the  Russian  women,  he  was  not  the 
clown  they  thought  him.  In  the  back  alleys 
of  the  world,  be  had  proven  himself  the 
equal  of  the  most  violent  men.  The  govern- 
ment of  Argentina  threw  blm  out  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1959  after  he  created  chaos  by  in- 
stigating labor  riots.  In  1963,  be  turned  up 
In  Brazil  as  a  member  of  a  Soviet  "Peace 
Prize  Commission."  His  labors  there  culmi- 
nated In  a  rebellion  by  noncommissioned 
officers  of  the  Brazilian  army,  and  be  was 
kicked  out  of  the  country.  A  specialist  in 
strikes,  riots  and  violence,  Diakonov  was 
admirably  equipped  to  deal  with  guerrillas. 
And  that  was  his  mission  in  Mexico. 

THE   ROAD  TO   PTONGTANG 

Through  Diakonov,  the  KGB  was  kept  In- 
formed of  the  recruiting  progress  being  made 
by  Gomez  and  bis  Mexican  sul>ordlnates. 
Kolomlakov  in  turn  suggested  prospective  re- 
cruits spotted  by  the  KGB  apparatus  In 
Mexico. 

One  name  that  had  long  been  in  the  Re- 
ferentura  file  of  prospects  was  that  of  Angel 
Bravo  Cisneros,  a  mustachioed  student  radi- 
cal who  looked  a  little  like  a  pudgy  Adolf 
Hitler.  On  a  cool  evening  in  April  1969,  G6- 
mez  traveled  to  the  old  and  lovely  colonial 
city  of  Morella  to  seek  him  out.  At  a  cafe 
frequented  by  students  near  the  University 
of  Mlchoacan,  the  two  talked  fervently  for  an 
hour  or  so  about  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  revolu- 
tion In  general. 

Bravo  seldom  used  one  word  when  he  could 
find  three.  His  conversation  was  larded  with 
revolutionary  slogans  and  hoary  Marxist 
cliches,  which  he  declaimed  as  if  he  had 
originated  them.  Unable  to  achieve  distinc- 
tion in  scholarship,  he  had  turned  to  an- 
archy. In  this,  he  had  attained  some  success. 
Joining  a  variety  of  extremist  groups  and 
helping  foment  a  series  of  student  riots. 

"You  have  demonstrated  energy,"  Gomez 
said,  "but  that  is  no  substitute  for  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  We  must  leave  the  country 
and  be  trained  by  experts." 

"Such  training  would  be  an  honor  of  which 
I  would  always  strive  to  be  worthy,"  Bravo 
responded. 

"Good,"  Gomez  replied.  "I  want  you  to 
establish  residence  in  Mexico  City.  In  the 
months  ahead,  I  will  send  to  you  comrades 
who  are  to  undergo  training.  You  will  serve 
as  liaison  between  them  and  me,  and  also 
ensure  that  they  obtain  all  necessary  travel 
documents.  At  the  proper  time,  you  will  lead 
them  on  the  journey  out  of  the  country." 

"Perhaps  you  have  observed  that  I  am 
possessed  of  great  intellectual  curiosity," 
Bravo  said  grandly.  "I  would  be  pleased  to 
know  the  land  to  which  I  will  Journey." 

Gomez  glowered  at  him.  "You  are  to  take 
orders,  not  ask  questions.  I  will  tell  you  only 
this:  our  duty  is  to  make  of  Mexico  another 
Vietnam." 

Through  the  summer,  a  succession  of 
youths  in  their  early  20s  checked  in  with 
Mravo  in  Mexico  City.  Fourteen  men  and  two 
women  were  gathered  in  the  city  when  Go- 
mez visited  Bravo  in  mid-August.  "Your 
journey  is  about  to  begin,"  said  G6mez.  un- 
wrapping a  package  containing  nearly  $C000. 

"Divide  the  comrades  into  groups  of  two 
or  three  and  give  each  person  $500.  Instruct 
each  group  to  make  its  own  arrangements  to 
fly  to  Paris.  But  make  certain  that  each 
group  leaves  on  a  different  day  and  uses  a 
different  airline.  Tell  everyone  to  assemble 
at  10  a.m.  on  September  7  at  the  Eiffel 
Tower." 

"Are  we  to  be  trained  in  Prance?"  Bravo 
asked  with  excitement. 

"Pay  attention,"  Qdmez  ordered.  "You  are 
to  tell  tbe  comrades  no  more  than  I  have 
told  you.  However,  after  you  gather  in  Paris, 
you  are  to  guide  them  to  We«t  Berlin,  where 
you  will  stay  at  the  Hotel  Colombia.  Each 
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day  you  mtut  cross  Into  East  Berlin  and, 
beginning  at  1  p.m.,  stand  on  the  corner  by 
the  Restaurant  Moscow.  Sooner  or  lat«r  you 
will  see  a  man  you  know.  From  him  you  will 
receive  further  orders." 

All  17  Mexicans  speared  as  planned  at 
the  Eiffel  Tower  on  September  7.  Though 
some  grtunbled  about  l>elng  kept  in  Ignor- 
ance of  their  ultimate  destination,  they  will- 
ingly flew  on  to  Berlin.  After  failing  on  three 
successive  days  to  meet  anyone  he  recognized 
in  East  Berlin,  Bravo  began  to  worry.  The 
future  guerrillas  didn't  have  enough  money 
left  to  pay  their  hotel  bills,  and  soon  there 
would  be  none  for  meals.  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  as  Bravo  stood  by  the  Restaiu^nt 
Moscow,  he  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder,  and 
there  was  Giimez. 

After  listening  to  Bravo's  account  of  the 
trip  and  ".be  group's  financial  plight,  G6mez 
said,  "I  will  see  what  can  be  done.  Walk 
around  for  a  while,  and  meet  me  here  in  a 
couple  of  hours." 

Odmez  returned  In  mid-afternoon  with 
about  $1000.  "Tomorrow  bring  me  passport 
photographs  of  each  of  the  comrades.  Includ- 
ing yourself,"  he  instructed.  "We  should  be 
able  to  depart  In  three  or  four  days.  Until 
then,  you  and  I  will  meet  here  dally."  On 
their  seventh  day  In  Oermany,  G6mez  told 
Bravo:  "We  go  tomorrow.  Bring  everyone  to 
the  main  railway  station  of  East  Berlin  at 

lUMXl." 

In  the  dark,  cavernous  old  railroad  ter- 
minal, four  somber  North  Koreans  awaited 
the  Mexicans.  They  handed  each  a  Korean 
passport  bearing  bis  photograph  and  a  Ko- 
rean name.  In  return,  they  required  each 
to  surrender  his  Mexican  passport  and  all 
other  papers  reflecting  his  true  identity.  At 
6  pjn.,  06mez  led  the  Mexicans  aboard  the 
night  train  to  Moscow.  Only  after  it  started 
to  move  did  he  reveal  that  their  flnal  desti- 
nation was  Pyongyang. 

To  the  cusUxns  and  immigration  officials 
who  boarded  the  train  at  the  Polish  and 
Soviet  borders,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  not  the  Koreans  their  passports 
represented  them  to  be.  When  a  Soviet  In- 
spector approached,  the  youngest  of  the  fu- 
ture guerrillas,  Felipe  Penaloza,  nervously 
pulled  from  his  pocket  both  his  Korean  pass- 
port and  his  Mexican  draft  card,  which  b« 
bad  neglected  to  give  to  the  Koreans  in 
Berlin.  "Nyet,  nyetl"  exclaimed  the  Russian, 
grabbing  the  Mexican  document.  But,  seeing 
the  boy's  terror,  the  inspector  smiled,  patted 
his  shoulder  and  walked  away  with  the  draft 
card.  The  KGB  had  prepared  the  way  thor- 
oughly. 

More  North  Koreans  greeted  the  Mexicans 
in  Moscow  and  drove  them  in  embassy  cars 
to  a  hotel  where  they  were  confined  for  five 
days  pending  the  flight  to  Pyongyang.  The 
KGB  had,  of  course,  supervised  all  travel 
arrangements.  But  the  trip  was  so  contrived 
by  them  that  at  no  Ume  in  Moscow  or  during 
the  entire  passage  across  the  Soviet  Union 
did  any  Mexican  except  G6mez  converse  with 
a  Russian.  To  all  but  Odmez,  it  seemed  that 
the  Koreans  were  in  charge. 

"SOMK   COMRADES   WILL   DIE" 

Whatever  the  Mexicans  may  have  expected 
In  North  Korea,  doubtless  none  anticipated 
the  grueling  regimen  that  awaited  them.  The 
guerrilla  training  camp,  set  in  a  valley  be- 
tween two  mountain  ranges  some  36  miles 
northwest  of  the  capital,  was  bleak  and  for- 
bidding. It  consisted  of  wooden  barracks,  « 
mess  hall,  frame  buildings  housing  class- 
rooms and  administrative  offices,  and  ranges 
for  practice  in  small  arms,  demolition  and 
hand-to-hand  combat.  The  training  day,  be- 
ginning with  a  solid  hour  of  exercise,  lasted 
from  6  ajn.  to  11  p.m.  The  trainees  were  told 
that  they  must  henceforth  forsake  both  sex 
and  alcohol.  Both  were  labeled  useless  and 
disruptive  distractions  from  fighting.  Except 
for  an  occasional  visit  to  a  circus  or  outing 
In  the  countryside,  no  recreation  was  pro- 


vided. There  were  excursions  to  factories  and 
villages — but  only  to  teach  the  Mexicans  how 
to  destroy  them. 

They  received  zealous  instruction  in  all 
the  tools  of  terror.  These  included  arson,  ex- 
plosives, karate,  assassination,  extortion, 
ambush,  disguises,  clandestine  travel,  recruit- 
ment, communications  and  weaponry.  In 
learning  about  weapons,  the  students  prac- 
ticed almost  exclusively  with  American-made 
equipment.  A  humorless  little  Korean  known 
as  Comrade  Lee  explained  why. 

"In  the  Initial  phase  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
you  must  make  the  enemy  supply  you  with 
arms  and  money,"  he  began.  "To  obtain  guns, 
kill  the  policemen  and  soldiers  who  have 
them.  To  obtain  money,  rob  banks  and  stores. 
While  sustaining  you,  these  assassinations 
and  expropriations  contribute  to  the  terror- 
ization  of  the  enemy.  For  a  time  they  can  also 
mislead  him  into  thinking  he  is  confronted 
merely  by  common  criminals. 

"The  Mexican  army  and  police  buy  mostly 
American  arms.  They  are  what  you  will  be 
using,  at  least  in  the  first  years." 

The  most  realistic  and  brutal  of  the  train- 
ing exercises  pitted  the  young  guerrillas 
against  regular  elements  of  the  North  Korean 
army.  The  Mexicans  were  required  to  infilt- 
rate military  bases,  sabotage  guarded  vehicles, 
set  ambvLshes,  fight  the  soldiers  with  tbeir 
bare  hands  and  flee  pursuing  patrols.  The 
women  trainees  received  no  special  considera- 
tion, except  that  in  the  field  their  packs  were 
not  as  heavy  as  the  men's.  Fatigue,  injury  or 
illness  excused  no  one  from  the  nightly  semi- 
nars at  which  the  day's  lessons  were  rigor- 
ously reviewed. 

In  its  harshness,  the  training  had  a  purpose 
beyond  making  the  Mexicans  physically 
strong  and  technically  proficient.  The  com- 
munists strove  to  develop  each  one  time  a 
disciplined  fanatic,  consumed  by  the  objec- 
tive of  destroying  the  Mexican  government. 
A  senior  Instructor  called  Comrade  Sung  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  concept  of  selflessness 
and  sacrifice. 

"Some  comrades  will  die  lonely  deaths  of 
wounds  which  cannot  be  attended,"  he 
warned.  "Some  will  be  Imprisoned  with  no 
hope  of  liberation  until  victory.  Many  of  you 
will  have  to  discharge  your  revolutionary 
duties  in  the  night,  then  work  all  day  at  ordi- 
nary jobs  in  which  you  have  no  interest.  No 
matter  what  the  hour,  when  the  order  comes 
to  move,  to  bomb,  to  kill,  you  must  obey  in- 
stantly." 

As  in  Moscow,  06mez  was  a  prize  pupil.  But 
he  did  not  really  need  all  the  tactical  train- 
ing. His  was  a  higher  mission  of  organization, 
planning  and  leadership.  So,  after  less  than 
three  months,  06mez  slipped  out  of  the 
North  Korean  camp.  Picking  up  $10,000  In 
Moscow,  be  flew  in  early  January  1970  to  Ber- 
lin, then  on  to  Mexico.  There  he  began  assem- 
bllnE  the  final  contingent  of  would-be  guer- 
rillas. 

Locked  in  the  Referentura,  reading  the  re- 
ports that  charted  the  progress  of  G6mez  and 
the  Movimiento  de  Accion  Revoluci<maria, 
Netchiporenko  could  be  proud  of  himself. 
Gdmez  had  justified  every  expectation,  and 
thereby  had  enhanced  Netchlporenko's  al- 
ready glittering  reputation  at  the  KGB  center 
In  Moscow.  Then  the  unexpected  suddenly 
clouded  Netchlporenko's  prospects. 

HOW  MUCH  DID  SHE  KNOW? 

On  the  morning  of  February  7,  1970,  Kolo- 
mlakov received  a  telephone  call  from  the 
Soviet  commercial  office  located  in  a  small 
villa  adjacent  to  the  embassy.  "Ray*  has 
vanished,"  an  attache  said. 

Immediately  Kolomlakov  summoned  Net- 
chiporenko to  the  Referentura  and  informed 
him  that  Raya  Klselnikova  had  apparently 
fled.  To  Netchiporenko,  the  news  had  special 
and  terrible  meaning. 

The  widow  of  a  Soviet  physicisit  who  had 
died  of  radiation,  Raya  was  30,  blond,  Uue- 
eyed,  pretty  and  sensuous.  Officially  she  was 
a  secretary  in  the  commercial  section  of  the 


embassy;  actually  she  was  much  more.  As 
a  student  of  literature,  she  had  personally 
known  many  Russian  intellectuals.  Later, 
study  in  East  Berlin,  with  opportunities  to 
sneak  Into  West  Berlin,  had  given  her  fur- 
tive, delicious  tastes  of  Western  life.  Ever 
since,  she  had  continued  intellectually  to 
quest,  explore  and  educate  herself.  Russian 
men  were  almost  compulsively  attracted  to 
her,  not  only  because  of  her  seductive  appear- 
ance but  because  she  could  talk  to  them 
about  the  world  as  few  of  their  wives  could. 
Moreover,  she  had  about  her  a  girlish  open- 
ness that  tempted  men  to  trust  and  confide. 

Even  KGB  officers  felt  at  ease  with  Raya. 
They  sometimes  commanded  her  presence 
in  the  evening,  ostensibly  as  a  cover  for  some 
secret  assignment.  Usually  this  was  merely 
a  pretext  to  enjoy  her  company.  But  on  oc- 
casion she  did  serve  as  a  genuine  decoy  and 
thereby  witnessed  clandestine  meetings  be- 
tween the  KGB  and  its  Mexican  agents.  A 
few  officers  flaunted  their  secret  exploits  In 
an  attempt  to  impress  her  with  their  impor- 
tance. Even  Kolomlakov,  who  harbored  no 
amorous  designs  on  Raya,  liked  and  relied 
upon  her. 

But  the  man  who  most  trusted  and  con- 
flded  in  her  was  Netchiporenko  himself.  She 
was  all  he  yearned  for  In  a  wife,  all  that  Lydla 
was  not.  If  he  had  one  genuine  friend  in 
Mexico,  it  was  Raya.  Now  he  had  to  ask  him- 
self tormenting  questions:  Exactly  what  had 
he  told  her  in  the  many  unguarded  mo- 
ments they  had  shared?  How  much  did  she 
know?  Many  another  KGB  officer  had  to 
search  his  memory  with  the  same  questions. 

As  SK  officer  responsible  for  recovering 
any  defector,  Netchiporenko  Inunedlately  or- 
ganized a  hunt  for  Raya.  All  other  business 
of  the  KGB  halted  while  every  available 
Russian  joined  the  search.  The  corrupt  ex- 
police  oflBclal  who  commanded  a  squad  of 
cashiered  cops  for  the  KOB  was  summoned. 
The  KOB  did  not  have  to  tell  him  what  to 
do  if  his  detectives  found  Raya.  He  knew 
that  he  was  to  retrieve  or  kill. 

All  efforts  were  in  vain.  On  February  10, 
the  Mexican  government  announced  that 
Raya  Klselnikova  had  requested  and  received 
political  asylum.  The  Soviet  embassy  de- 
manded an  interview  with  her,  and  Kolo- 
mlakov sent  Netchiporenko.  He  was  mag- 
nificent in  his  tender  appeals.  Never  referring 
to  cooununism  or  the  Soviet  state,  he  spoke 
of  her  love  of  Russian  culture  and  tbeir  bond 
with  each  other.  Constantly  he  stressed,  as 
the  KOB  always  does  in  such  a  situation, 
that  if  she  returned  now,  she  would  be 
guilty  of  no  more  than  a  foolish  peccadillo 
which  would  be  promptly  and  permanently 
forgiven. 

But  having  tasted  the  gaiety,  liberty  and 
promise  of  Mexican  life,  Raya  bad  come  to 
look  upon  the  Russian  embassy  as  an  Or- 
welllan  ant  heap.  And  ultimately  she  saw  it, 
permeated  as  it  was  by  pettiness,  mistrust, 
fear,  regimentation  and  conspiracy,  as  a 
microcosm  of  Soviet  society.  She  began  to 
cry.  "Oleg,  I  am  sorry.  I  am  sorry,"  she  said. 
"You  must  know  I  can  never  go  back." 

As  Mexican  security  officers  stepped  for- 
ward to  end  the  interview,  Netchiporenko 
kissed  her  and  left,  also  in  tears. 

KGB  interrogations  of  embassy  peisonnel 
permitted  no  illusions  about  the  value  of 
the  intelligence  Raya  might  disclose  to  the 
Mexican  government.  She  knew  that  Netchi- 
porenko had  recruited  some  of  the  students 
who  emerged  as  prominent  leaders  in  the 
1968  riots.  She  personally  had  accompanied 
Valentin  Loginov  to  his  clandestine  meeting 
with  students  at  the  height  of  the  riots.  She 
bad  heard  KOB  officers  brag  about  bribing 
certain  magazine  and  newspaper  editors  to 
publish  pro-Soviet  stories.  She  could  recite 
In  clear,  meanlngfiU  detail  what  went  on 
inside  the  embassy. 

But  one  question  Kolomlakov  and  Netchi- 
porenko more  than  any  other:  Could  Raya 
conceivably    know    anything    about    G6mez 
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and  tbe  guerrillas?  Strenuous  reconstruc- 
tions of  associations,  conversations  and  all 
data  to  which  Raya  might  have  had  access 
yielded  no  evidence  that  she  did.  Neither 
could  clandestine  KGB  sources  discover  any 
Indication  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
become  aware  of  the  Incipient  guerrilla  move- 
ment. Thus,  the  KGB  elected  to  let  the  op- 
eration continue.  As  the  months  passed  with- 
out disaster,  It  seemed  that  Raya's  defection 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  minor  blemish 
on  Netchlporenko's  brilliant  record. 

"COMRADES,    WK    ARE    READT" 

The  guerrilla  training  in  North  Korea  for 
the  final  23  recruits  and  the  17  members  of 
the  second  contingent  ended  In  August  1970. 
They  split  into  three  groups  for  the  Journey 
home  via  Moscow.  By  late  September,  all  were 
back,  mentally  and  physically  ready  for  their 
secret  labors. 

The  morning  after  the  last  group  landed 
In  Mexico  City,  G6mez  convened  his  chief 
deputies,  Including  Bravo,  In  an  apartment 
at  Calle  Medellin  27.  "Our  Immediate  objec- 
tive is  to  Increase  our  numbers  as  rapidly  as 
possible  without  making  any  sacrifice  in 
quality  of  personnel,"  he  announced.  "Once 
our  nimibers  are  sufficient,  we  will  divide  into 
an  urban  guerrilla  force  and  a  rural  guerrilla 
force.  Comrades,  we  ae  ready  to  begin." 

The  Movimiento  de  Accidn  Revolucionaria 
progressed  with  astonishing  swiftness.  In  less 
than  two  months  it  doubled  in  size  by  adding 
some  50  recruits  spotted  and  screened  by  the 
first  ten  guerrillas  who  had  returned  from 
North  Korea  In  1969.  Clandestine  schools  were 
established  in  Zamora,  San  Miguel  de  Al- 
lende,  Quer^taro,  Puebla,  Chapala  and  Mex- 
ico City.  A  special  school  for  training  of  fu- 
ture Instructors  was  founded  in  Salamanca. 
Apartments  or  houses  where  gruerrillas  could 
bide  and  mount  operations  were  acquired  In 
Mexico  City,  Acapulco  and  Jalapa. 

Some  of  the  guerrillas  took  Jobs,  both  to 
earn  money  for  the  movement  and  to  cloak 
themselves  in  an  aura  of  respectability.  One 
of  the  most  ruthless,  Alejandro  L6pez  Mu- 
rlllo,  opened  a  beauty  salon  in  Mexico  City. 
The  Idea  was  good.  The  police  were  unlikely 
to  look  for  terrorists  among  hairdressers  or 
women  in  a  beauty  parlor.  Neither  were  they 
likely  to  search  parlors  for  weapons  and 
explosives. 

The  first  robbery  was  plotted  in  late  No- 
vember, with  all  the  military  precision 
learned  In  North  Korea.  Ldpez,  who  had 
worked  at  the  Banco  de  Comerclo  in  Morells 
for  a  while,  suggested  the  target.  He  recalled 
that  about  three  times  a  month  the  bank 
sent  a  courier  by  bus  to  deposit  U.S.  dollars 
In  a  central  bank  in  Mexico  City.  With  the 
approval  of  0<&mez,  the  plotters  decided  to 
waylay  the  courier. 

Pour  guerrillas  visited  Morella  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  appearance 
of  the  courier,  a  thin,  elderly  man.  One, 
"Comrade  Hilda,"  remained  In  Morella  to 
watch  the  terminal  of  the  Three  Star  Bus 
Company.  The  night  of  December  18,  she  tele- 
phoned Mexico  City  to  report  that  the 
courier  had  departed  on  a  bus  due  in  the 
capital  at  6  a.m. 

About  4  a.m.  In  Mexico  City,  three  guerril- 
las hailed  a  taxi.  They  knocked  the  driver 
unconscloiis  with  a  pistol  and,  binding  and 
gagging  him,  threw  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
back  seat.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock,  they 
drove  to  the  bus  station,  where  Bravo  and 
two  more  members  of  the  squad  were  waiting. 

When  the  courier  stepped  from  the  bus,  the 
six  guerrillas  saw  that  he  was  escorted  by 
a  young  man  they  believed  was  a  police 
detective.  They  quickly  wrestled  both  men 
to  the  ground,  then  grabbed  the  courier's 
satchel,  ran  to  the  stolen  taxi  and  escaped. 
Hurriedly.  Bravo  ripped  open  the  satchel, 
passed  out  handfulls  of  dollars  and  stuffed 
some  Into  bla  own  pockets.  Abandoning  the 
cab,  the  guerrillas  fled.  In  the  safety  o<  an 
apartment.  Bravo  counted  out  the  money  he 
bad    kept— almost    $30,000.    Not    untU    be 


read  the  afternoon  papers  did  he  learn  that 
the  total  loot  was  $84,000. 

With  money  allocated  by  Odmez,  Bravo 
bought  a  Volkswagen  and  a  Datsun  van. 
Gomez  also  sent  a  courier  to  the  Texas  border 
to  ptirchase  wigs  for  disguises  and  walkie- 
talkies.  The  remainder  of  tbe  $84,000  was 
allocated  for  weapons  and  operating  expenses. 

While  his  men  plotted  additional  rob- 
beries and  trained  more  and  more  recruits, 
Gdmez  scheduled  the  first  guerrilla  attack 
for  July  1971.  He  planned  to  detonate  bombs 
simultaneously  at  15  airports,  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  public  buildings  throughout 
Mexico. 

The  explosions  would  proclaim  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Movimiento  de  Acci&n  Revolu- 
cionaria and  a  siege  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. Each  subsequent  bombing,  robbery 
and  assassination  would  be  calculated  to 
achieve  maximum  shock  and  publicity  at 
minimum  risk.  Continuing  and  Intensifying 
terror,  first  in  one  part  of  the  country,  then 
another,  would  create  a  growing  aura  of 
guerrilla  invincibility  and  government  im- 
potence to  protect  Its  citizens.  Such  an  aura 
could  be  expected  to  attract  to  the  move- 
ment extremist  groups  and  opportunists  who 
thought  to  secure  their  future  by  Joining 
the  winning  side.  Additionally,  through 
atrocities  against  police  and  public  officials, 
the  guerrillas  hoped  to  provoke  the  govern- 
ment into  retaliatory  measures  that  would 
alienate  many  citizens  and  drive  them  into 
MAR  ranks. 

The  movement  would  also  gather  strength 
in  the  Mexican  mountains.  In  whose  virtu- 
ally uncharted  areas  bandits  and  fugitives 
had  long  found  refuge.  At  tbe  outset,  only 
small  raiding  parties  would  venture  out 
of  the  mountains  to  sabotage  railways, 
bridges,  power  lines  and  factories.  In  time, 
organized  battalions  would  descend  to  am- 
bush army  units  and  sack  whole  towns. 

These  terrorist  tactics  would  be  accom- 
fMtnled  by  unremitting  psychological  war- 
fare. All  propaganda  would  sound  one  under- 
lying theme:  the  inevitability  of  guerrilla 
triumph  over  the  "Injustices"  of  Mexican 
society  and  government.  Each  attempt  of  the 
government  to  defend  Itself  against  the 
guerrillas  would  be  seized  upon  as  proof  of 
its  "repressive,  totalitarian"  character.  Se- 
lected, sympathetic  foreign  correspondents 
would  be  invited  to  melodramatic  interviews 
portraying  the  romance  of  revolution,  the 
Idealism  of  young  men  Impelled  by  con- 
science to  take  up  arms.  All  the  while,  the 
KOB  through  Its  worldwide  resources  would 
surreptitiously  foster  the  Impression  that 
the  masses  were  rising  up  against  another 
degenerate  Latin  American  oligarchy. 

"TRE    COLONK,"    ASKS    SOMX    QXTESTIONS 

Then  the  unforeseen  happened.  In  Febru- 
ary 1971,  an  elderly  constable  was  walking 
homeward  outside  a  small  mountain  village 
some  30  miles  from  Jalapa.  It  was  a  long 
walk,  and  he  often  stopped  to  rest  at  an 
abandoned  shack  about  halfway  to  his  house. 
On  this  afternoon,  as  he  approached,  he 
heard  voices  from  the  shack.  Looking  inside, 
he  saw  four  youths,  one  of  whom  was  draw- 
ing a  diagram  on  a  blackboard.  More  out  of 
curiosity  than  siispiclon,  the  constable  »ald, 
"Good  afternoon,  friends.  What  are  you 
drawing?" 

"None  of  your  business,  old  man,"  one  of 
the  young  men  answered  contemptuously. 
"Get  out  of  here." 

"Just  a  moment,"  said  the  constable.  "I  am 
a  police  officer.  I  have  asked  a  proper  ques- 
tion. .  .  ." 

"Get  away  or  we'll  beat  hell  out  of  you!" 
shouted  the  youth. 

As  two  of  the  young  men  advanced  on  him, 
the  constable  drew  his  revolver.  "I  warn  you, 
I  am  a  good  shot,"  he  said.  "Take  the  black- 
board and  march." 

The  constable  delivered  the  four  to  tbe 
police.  To  them,  the  diagram  was  a  mystery, 
and  had  tbe  youtbs  crflered  tbe  least  explana- 


tion, they  doubtless  would  have  been  re- 
leased. But  their  Insolent  refusal  to  say  any- 
thing caused  the  police  to  telephone  Mexico 
City. 

Tbe  next  morning,  a  man  who  was  intro- 
duced only  as  "the  colonel"  arrived.  He  saw 
at  once  that  the  blackboard  diagram  was  of 
electrical  transmission  towers — towers  being 
marked  for  destruction.  A  gifted  Interrogator, 
the  colonel  soon  extracted  all  that  the  four 
youths  knew — which  was  noi;  very  much. 
They  said  that  a  "Comrade  Antonio"  had  per- 
suaded them  to  become  "guerrilla  warriors" 
so  they  could  "fight  for  Mexico."  He  told  them 
that  he  would  return  in  a  month  or  so  to 
inform  them  of  i^ans  for  their  training. 
Meanwhile,  they  were  to  practice  shooting 
and  making  bombs.  One  youth  did  remember 
that  Comrade  Antonio  had  mentioned  a 
"Movimiento  de  Acci&n  Bevolucionaria."  An- 
other thought  they  would  be  trained  some- 
where in  Jalapa.  The  search  tor  an  MAR  hide- 
out in  Jalapa  began. 

About  a  month  later.  In  Mexico  City, 
Gomez  ordered  Bravo  to  Inspect  the  clandes- 
tine MAR  center  in  Jalapa.  Bravo  took  a  bus 
to  Jalapa,  and  knocked  on  the  door  of  the 
guerrilla  house  at  Guadalupe  Victoria  121. 
He  did  not  recognize  whoever  It  was  that 
poUtely  opened  the  door,  but  this  was  not 
surprising  becatise  by  now  the  mov^nent  had 
many  new  members.  As  soon  as  he  stepped 
Inside,  he  beard  a  about:  "Jlf anos  arriba. 
traidorl  {Hands  up.  traitor!)"  Looking  Into 
the  muzzle  of  a  submachine  gun  and  the 
fierce  eyes  of  the  man  who  held  It,  Bravo 
sensed  that  he  stood  very  near  death. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  he  was  ushered  Into 
a  room  at  the  police  station  and  left  alone 
with  "the  colonel."  For  four  or  five  minutes 
the  colons  stared  at  him  silently,  responding 
to  nothing  he  said.  Then  the  colonel  method- 
ically began  his  interrogation,  and  soon 
Bravo  had  told  everything.  The  KGB  had 
never  dealt  with  Bravo,  and  06m«z  had  with- 
held much  from  him.  But  ss  leader  of  a  con- 
tingent to  Korea  and  an  accomplice  in  the 
robbery,  he  knew  a  great  deal.  Including  the 
Importance  of  Odmez  and  the  location  of 
several  guerrilla  centers. 

Four  days  later,  Q6mez,  having  heard 
nothing  from  Bravo,  traveled  to  Jalapa  him- 
self In  search  of  blm.  Tbe  guerrilla  house  ap- 
peared dark  and  empty  as  he  unlocked  the 
front  door.  But  suddenly  a  beam  from  a 
flashlight  struck  bis  face;  then  the  lights 
flashed  on.  "Ah,  Sefior  06mez,"  said  a  man 
pointing  a  cocked  .38-callber  revolver.  "It 
Is  you  for  whom  we  have  waited  most."  * 

Led  away  to  Jail,  06mez  screamed  curses 
and  vows  to  kill  all  who  might  have  betrayed 
blm.  It  was  useless.  Within  the  week,  the 
Mexican  security  service  devastated  the 
Movimiento  de  Accidn  Revolucionaria,  raid- 
ing Its  clandestine  centers,  capturing  its  19 
most  important  leaders  and  laying  traps  that 
would  ensnare  many  more. 

"MEXICO   IS   CRATEFTTL" 

When  the  intelligence  advisers  presented 
their  report  the  night  of  March  12,  they  were 
able  to  accompany  it  with  voluminous  and 
concrete  evidence.  It  was  the  kind  of  proof 
any  responsible  chief  of  state  covets  on  the 
eve  of  a  momentous  decision.  Photographs 
showed  the  American  M-1  rifles  and  .46- 
callber  pistols,  hand  grenades,  cartridges, 
shortwave  radios,  even  some  of  the  money 
remaining  from  the  robbery.  Signed  confes- 
sions and  captured  diaries  recorded  the 
training  of  the  guerrillas  and  their  plans 
for  terrc»'.  Dossiers  on  Kolomlakov,  Netchl- 
porenko  and  Dlakonov  detailed  their  Involve- 
ment and  that  of  the  KOB. 

It  was  clear  that  Mexico  had  barely  escaped 
grievous  damage.  The  Russians  might  never 
have  realized  their  \iltlmate  goal  of  cre- 
ating "another  Vietnam."  But  they  were  only 
months  away  from  achieving  their  minimum 
objective  of  serious  social  disruption.  Had  tbe 
guerrillas  multiplied  and  mounted  stistalned 
attacks,  Mexico  would  have  bad  to  waste  Its 
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resources  on  new  arms  and  armies.  These 
could  have  been  raised  cmly  at  the  expense 
of  education,  industrial  development,  trans- 
portation, rural  electrification  and  social  re- 
forms. 

"I  have  some  thoughts,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "I  wish  a  few  more  hours  to  contem- 
plate them.  Let  us  meet  again  In  the  morn- 
ing." As  his  Intelligence  advisers  turned  to 
leave,  he  called  to  them:  "Gentlemen,  you 
have  saved  yotir  country  and  our  people  from 
terrible  tragedy.  Mexico  Is  grateful." 

On  March  15,  the  government  announced 
the  capture  of  the  guerrillas  and  indicated 
that  arrests  were  continuing.  The  announce- 
ment shocked  Mexico,  but  doubtless  the 
consternation  was  greatest  in  the  Referen- 
tura  at  the  Soviet  embassy.  The  ripening 
fruits  of  years  of  planning,  hundreds  of 
clandestine  meetings,  and  painstaking  re- 
cruitment suddenly  were  destroyed.  And, 
momentarily,  Moscow  would  be  demanding 
explanations. 

There  was,  however,  one  consolation  for 
the  KOB  In  the  official  announcement.  It 
offered  no  intimation  that  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment had  tbe  least  suspicion  of  the  true 
sponsorship  of  the  Movimiento  de  Accidn 
Revolucionaria.  Apparently,  G6mez  had  not 
talked;  seemingly,  Netchlporenko,  Kolomla- 
kov and  Dlakonov  were  safe. 

Then,  on  March  17,  Mexico  ordered  Its 
ambassador  to  leave  Moscow  quietly.  The 
following  morning  Dlakonov,  the  Soviet 
charge  d'affaires,  received  a  curt  message. 
His  presence  at  the  foreign  ministry  was 
required  Immediately.  Foreign  Minister 
Emlllo  Rabasa  greeted  him  with  none  of  the 
customary  niceties. 

"The  continued  presence  of  you,  Dlmitrl 
A.  Dlakonov,  Boris  P.  Kolomlakov,  Oleg  M. 
Netchlporenko,  Boris  A.  Voskoboinikov  and 
Alexandre  P.  Bolchakov  (the  latter  a  KOB 
officer  Involved  In  recruiting  students]  Is 
intolerable  to  my  government,"  the  foreign 
minister  announced.  "You  are  hereby  or- 
dered to  depart  the  territory  of  Mexico  im- 
mediately." 

"What  Is  the  reason  for  this?"  asked 
Dlakonov. 

"Sefior  Dlakonov,  you,  I  and  the  State 
Security  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Union  all 
know  the  reason  why."  replied  Rabasa. 
"There  will  be  no  further  discussion.  This 
interview  is  at  an  end." 

The  expulsion  of  five  diplomats,  including 
the  charge  d'affaires,  was  an  extraordinary 
diplomatic  slap  In  the  face  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mexico  was  aware  that  whenever  a 
nation  dares  to  expel  KGB  officers,  the  Soviet 
Union  retaliates  with  a  belligerent  denuncia- 
tion and  the  arbitrary  ouster  of  an  equal 
number  of  diplomats  from  Moscow.  How- 
ever, having  recalled  Its  ambassador,  Mexico 
now  had  only  four  diplomats  left  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  Russians  retaliated  In 
kind,  they  would.  In  effect,  sever  diplomatic 
relations.  Thereupon  the  Mexicans  could 
order  all  Russians  out  of  Mexico  and  close 
the  great  Soviet  sanctuary  of  subversion 
once  and  for  all.  So,  the  Soviet  Union  swal- 
lowed  its  humiliation  without  protest. 

Other  Latin  American  nations  rallied  to 
the  support  of  Mexico.  Colombia  and  Hon- 
duras sent  their  ambassadors  to  the  foreign 
ministry  to  declare  their  endorsement  of 
the  Mexican  action.  Leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  hemisphere  denounced  the 
Russians  and  praised  the  Mexicans.  Costa 
Rica  consxilted  the  Mexican  government, 
then  announced  suspension  of  negotiations 
which  had  been  expected  to  result  momen- 
tarily In  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  March  21,  the  expelled  Russians  waited 
at  the  airport  for  a  plane  home.  Their  en- 
forced departiire  was  probably  regretted  most 
by  Netchlporenko,  whose  life  had  been  so 
intimately  Intertwined  with  a  country  be 
would  never  be  allowed  to  see  again.  But  he 
was  a  good  actor  to  tbe  end,  smiling  and 


bantering  with  reporters.  Kolomlakov,  the 
KGB  boss  who  never  forgave  a  mistake,  also 
was  in  character.  Just  as  their  fiight  was  an- 
nounced, he  Jumped  out  of  line  and  took  a 
swing  at  a  photographer.  His  last  blow  in 
Mexico  missed. 

EPILOG 

What  happened  in  Mexico  Is  merely  part 
of  a  worldwide  pattern  of  KGB  subversion. 
Elsewhere  in  Latin  America  and  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  evidence  of  KGB  efforts  to  under- 
mine other  societies  emerges  again  and  again. 

Last  July  Ecuador  expelled  three  KGB  of- 
ficers after  catching  them  trjring  to  organize 
nationwide  strikes  through  the  Marxist- 
dominated  Ecuadorean  Workers  Confedera- 
tion. All  three  were  "diplomats"  assigned  to 
the  Soviet  embassy. 

In  1969,  Ethiopia  deported  three  KGB  of- 
ficers and  three  Czechs  who  had  recruited 
dozens  of  Ethiopian  students  and  organized 
them  into  clandestine  cells.  Handwritten 
notes  and  printed  propaganda  captured  from 
the  students  showed  they  were  being  trained 
Initially  to  disrupt  the  universities,  ul- 
timately to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  Congo  threw  out  the  entire  Soviet 
embassy  staff  of  98  after  the  KGB  openly  sup- 
ported armed  rebels  against  the  government 
In  1963.  When  relations  were  restored  In  1968, 
tbe  Soviet  Union  signed  a  protocol  specifi- 
cally limiting  It  to  seven  diplomats  In  the 
Congo.  But,  by  the  spring  of  1970,  the  Soviet 
embassy  staff  had  swelled  to  42.  Then  the 
Congolese  unraveled  a  KGB  network  that 
reached  into  the  universities,  the  army,  the 
Ministry  of  Information  and  the  National 
Documentation  Center.  Foiir  KGB  officers 
were  expelled,  and  the  embassy  was  again 
cut  down  to  size. 

In  April  1963,  Colombian  police,  alerted  by 
Mexican  authorities,  searched  two  couriers 
at  the  Bogota  airport  and  relieved  them  of 
$100,000  which  they  had  received  from  a 
KGB  officer  in  Mexico.  Eventually,  the  com- 
munist cotu^ers  admitted  that  the  money 
was  destined  for  the  most  murderous  band 
of  terrorists  In  Colombia,  the  Fuerzas  Arma- 
das Revoliicionarias. 

Increasing  terror  In  Turkey  culminated 
this  year  in  a  series  of  kidnappings  and  the 
murder  of  the  Israeli  consul  general.  Police 
ascertained  that  some  of  the  students  behind 
the  terrorist  acts  had  undergone  clandestine 
training  in  neighboring  Syria.  Further  in- 
vestigation established  that  the  training  had 
been  arranged  by  a  Soviet  "diplomat"  In 
Damascus,  Vladimir  Shatrov,  and  his  Russian 
"chauffeur,"  Nikolai  Chemenko.v. 

From  Ceylon  to  the  Sudan,  from  Argentina 
to  Yugoslavia,  Soviet  embassies  continue  to 
spawn  subversion.  All  the  while,  the  Soviet 
Union  publicly  affects  rectitude  and  professes 
friendship.  The  day  after  Mexico  expelled  the 
five  KGB  officers,  the  Soviet  embassy  in 
Mexico  City  Issued  a  statement  of  aggrieved 
Innocence:  "We  do  not  understand,  we  can- 
not explain  the  measure  taken  by  the  Mexi- 
can government." 

The  Schoouno  of  a  Soviet  Spy 
(By  John  Barron,  condensed  from  "KGB") 
For  more  than  two  years.  The  Reader's 
Digest  has  been  making  an  exhavistlve  study 
of  the  KGB,  the  Soviet  Union's  massive  In- 
telligence agency.  Reporters  and  editors, 
spanning  the  globe  have  uncovered  facts 
that  have  never  been  made  public.  Their  sen- 
sational findings — Including  exclusive  dis- 
closures by  Soviet  agents  who  have  defected 
to  the  West — will  appear  In  a  forthcoming 
book,  KGB. 

In  this  selection  from  the  book,  one  hidden 
face  of  the  KGB  Is  revealed  In  startling, 
sinister  detail.  Filled  with  tbe  Intrigue  and 
drama  of  spy  fiction,  it  Is  tbe  first  authentic 
account  of  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
a  modern  Soviet  espionage  agent. 

At  tbe  Yaroelavslcy  railroad  station  In  Mos- 
cow,   a   handsome    Nordlc-looklng    traveler 


stepped  oft  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  train 
and  stood  apart  from  the  other  disembarking 
pasengers.  He  was  known  my  many  names, 
but  in  reality  he  was  Kaarlo  Rudolph  Tuomt, 
combat  veteran  of  the  Soviet  army,  instruc- 
tor in  English,  and  secret  informant  to  the 
KGB.  Why  he  had  been  summoned  to  Mos- 
cow or  who  would  meet  him,  he  did  not  know. 
But  following  a  pre-arranged  set  of  signals, 
be  cradled  an  umbrella  under  his  left  arm 
and  waited. 

Before  long,  a  stranger  approached  him. 

"Good  morning."  he  said.  "Tell  me,  how  is 
your  uncle  Efim?" 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  he  Just  passed  away," 
Tuoml  answered 

"That's  too  bad.  Come  with  me.  please." 

In  silence  the  two  men  rode  in  a  little 
Moskvlch  sedan  to  a  military  hotel,  where 
Tuoml  was  taken  to  a  third-floor  suite. 
"These  will  be  your  quarters,"  his  escort  ad- 
vised him.  "You'll  be  having  visitors  after  a 
while,  so  dont  go  out." 

The  luxury  of  the  suite  awed  Tuoml.  The 
bedroom  alone  was  bigger  than  the  one-room 
apartment  in  which  he  lived  with  his  wife 
and  three  small  children.  The  adjoining  Ih- 
ing  room,  decorated  with  freshly  cut  spring 
flowers,  was  larger  still.  On  the  center  table 
stood  a  bowl  of  oranges,  apples,  bananas  and 
grapes,  along  with  bottles  of  cognac,  Scotch 
and  vodka.  The  bathroom  even  had  a  sunken 
tile  tub. 

An  hour  after  he  had  entered  the  suite. 
Tuoml  heard  the  living  room  door  being  im- 
locked.  As  an  army  major  general  and  a  col- 
onel entered,  he  bolted  to  attention. 

"Please,  sit  down  and  relax,"  the  trim  little 
colonel  said.  "There  is  no  need  for  formality 
among  us.  Do  you  find  yoxur  quarters  satis- 
factory?" 

"I  cp.nnot  believe  I  am  here,"  Tuoml  re- 
plied. 

"Well,  you  have  a  big  decision  to  make,  and 
we  want  you  to  be  comfortable  while  making 
it,"  the  colonel  commented  cryptically.  "Be- 
sides, this  is  an  Indication  of  what  you  may 
expect  someday  if  your  choice  is  correct." 

"We  might  as  well  come  right  to  the  point," 
said  the  general  brusquely.  "We  are  consider- 
ing sending  you  on  an  Important  and  danger- 
ous assignment  to  the  United  States.  You 
would  have  to  enter  the  country  and  work 
there  Illegally.  Should  you  be  caught,  the 
best  you  could  expect  would  be  a  long  prison 
sentence.  If  you  succeed,  however,  the  re- 
wards would  be  great." 

The  sudden  prospect  of  becoming  a  spy 
in  America  overwhelmed  Tuoml.  "I  ha\e 
never  imagined  such  an  assignment,"  he  said. 
"I  am  not  sure  I  am  quallfled  .  .  ." 

"Your  record,  your  whole  life,  have  been 
thoroughly  analyzed,"  the  general  inter- 
rupted. "We  are  confident  you  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  what  is  needed.  The  question  Is 
your  will.  You  have  a  free  choice,  and  no- 
body can  make  It  for  you.  Actually,  the  mis- 
sion Is  not  as  difficult  as  it  must  now  seem 
to  you,  but  there  are  some  unpleasant  con- 
siderations we  want  you  to  face.  You  would 
have  to  live  and  work  like  any  other  Ameri- 
can, but  still  accomplish  your  real  task. 
Never  for  a  moment  could  you  relax.  You 
would  also  be  separated  from  your  family  for 
a  long  time." 

"How  long?"  Tuoml  asked. 

"Your  training  here  in  Moscow  probably 
would  last  three  years,"  the  general  replied. 
"Having  Invested  so  much  In  ytu.  we  would 
want  to  keep  you  over  there  a  minimum  of 
three  years,  maybe  more.  The  better  you  do, 
the  longer  you  will  stay." 

"What  will  happen  to  my  family?"  Tuoml 
asked. 

"They  will  want  for  nothing,"  the  general 
said. 

"Could  they  possibly  have  a  new  apart- 
ment?" 

"It  might  take  time,  but  we  can  guaran- 
tee It,"  tbe  general  pledged.  "There  will  be 
even  bigger  compensations.  Your  salary  wiu 
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be  tripled,  and  you  can  give  It  all  to  your 
family  because  we  will  supply  you  with  all 
the  dollars  you  need.  Every  year  you  spend 
abroad  will  count  as  two  years  toward  your 
retirement.  When  you  come  bacic  you  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  anything  lor  the  rest  of 
your  days.  But  there  is  something  far  more 
Important.  You  will  enjoy  the  pride  of  hav- 
ing truly  served  your  Socialist  fatherland. 
You  will  know  that  you  have  done  something 
significant  with  yoiu"  life." 

Both  officers  rose  abruptly.  "Do  not  answer 
now."  said  the  general.  "We  want  you  to 
think  hard  first.  We  will  be  back  tomor- 
row." 

Despite  weariness  from  the  train  trip. 
Tuomi  could  not  sleep  that  night.  Sometimes 
pacing  across  the  suite,  sometimes  sitting 
by  the  window  looking  out  over  the  lights  of 
Moscow,  he  thought  back  on  all  that  had 
led  him  to  this  moment.  Events  and  remarks 
which  be  had  not  understood  at  the  time 
now  acquired  meaning.  They  mf.de  him  won- 
der if  the  KGB  had  not  for  years  been  plan- 
ning to  confront  him  with  the  decision  he 
bad  to  make  within  the  next  few  hoivs. 

TWO  FATAL   MISTAKES 

Kaarlo  Tuoml  had  been  born  in  the  tJnlted 
States,  but  from  bis  childhood  on  he  was 
Indoctrinated  In  communism  by  an  earnest, 
evangelistic  Finnish  stepfather.  In  1933, 
when'  he  was  16,  the  family  moved  from 
Michigan  to  Russia  and  they  became  Soviet 
citizens.  Four  years  later,  during  the 
Stalinist  purges,  the  KGB  came  in  thg  night 
and  took  his  stepfather.  He  never  retTirned. 

To  support  his  mother  and  sister,  Tuomi 
worked  as  a  lumberjack  until  drafted  into 
the  army  In  1939.  After  years  of  combat,  he 
was  mustered  out  in  May  1946.  one  of  two 
Burvivoro  of  his  original  infantry  battalion. 
In  the  wartime  chaos  his  sister  had  disap- 
peared, and  hia  mother  died  of  "heartfaU- 
ure,"  then  a  Soviet  euphemism  for  starvation. 
His  possessions  consisted  of  a  dirty  uniform, 
a  patched  overcoat,  a  pair  of  German  boots, 
a  duSel  bag  stuffed  with  towels  and  under- 
wear, and  discharged  pay  equaling  $20. 

In  hopes  of  becoming  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Tuoml  enrolled  at  the  Teacher's  In- 
stitute at  Kirov,  an  ancient  city  on  the  for- 
ested plains  475  miles  northeast  of  Moscow. 
For  a  small  rental,  he  shared  a  15-by-17-foot 
room  with  a  widow  and  her  two  daughters. 
It  had  a  fireplace,  but  no  kitchen  or  bath. 
Nearby,  a  commual  garbage  pit  bred  foul 
odors  and  rats  the  size  of  small  cats. 

In  the  fall,  Tuoml  and  the  widow's  oldest 
daughter,  Nina,  decided  to  marry — more  out 
of  friendship  and  convenience  than  love. 
They  were  wed  during  a  limch  period  and 
spent  their  wedding  night  with  her  mother 
and  sister  sleeping  a  few  feet  away.  To  aug- 
ment the  meager  salary  Nina  earned  as  a 
clothing-store  derk,  Tuomi  chopped  wood 
and  hauled  bread  after  school  for  State  Tea- 
house No.  3.  He  received  the  equivalent  of 
950  a  month,  and  his  meals,  enabling  him 
to  give  most  of  bis  rations  to  the  women. 
Still,  food  shortages  occxured  frequently,  and 
this  led  Tuomi  to  comnUt  the  first  of  two 
errors  which  were  forever  to  change  his  life. 

In  late  December  1947,  Tuoml  was  pulling 
a  sled  loaded  with  bread  through  the  snow 
toward  the  tea  shop.  Noticing  that  the  bread 
box  seemed  heavier  than  usual,  he  opened  It. 
ViH>ors  from  freshly  baked  French  rolls 
steamed  out  Into  the  cold  air  as  he  counted 
the  trays — then  counted  them  again.  There 
was  no  doubt.  The  bakery  had  included  an 
extra  tray  of  100  succulent  rolls.  If  he  kept 
them  and  was  discovered,  he  could  receive  a 
ten-year  sentence  fcM'  stealing  state  property. 
But  who  would  find  out? 

Bending  nearly  double,  he  towed  the  sled 
past  the  local  KGB  >  office,  known  because  of 
Its  foreboding  character  and  color  as  th«  Gray 
Building.  For  a  moment  he  tremUed,  tbea. 
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hurried  home.  "My  God!"  exclaimed  Nina  as 
he  rushed  Into  the  room  with  the  rolls. 
"Where  you  get  them?" 

"Never  mind,"  Tuomi  commended.  "Buy 
some  vodka  and  butter  while  I  finish  my 
delivery.  We're  having  a  party  tonight  1" 

Tuoml  made  his  second  mistake  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  When  a  firewood  shortage 
threatened  to  close  the  tea  shop,  the  man- 
ager conspired  with  a  night  watchman  to 
loot  a  state  depot  of  enough  wood  for  the 
season. 

He  persuaded  Tuoml  to  borrow  a  truck 
from  a  friend  at  the  state  garage  to  trans- 
port the  wood  and  as  compensation  gave  him 
half  a  truckload  for  himself.  Tuomi  forgot 
about  both  incidents  until  the  night  of  De- 
cember 8.  1949.  He  was  finishing  work  at  the 
tea  shop  when  a  man  approached  him.  fiashed 
a  KGB  card,  and  said,  "Follow  me." 

At  KGB  headquarters  Tuoml  was  let  down 
into  a  basement  room  dimly  illuminated  by 
a  single  blub  hanging  from  a  celling  cord. 
Seated  at  a  wooden  table  was  KGB  Major 
Serafim  Alekseyevlch,'  a  stocky  man  with  a 
disproportionately  large  head  and  cold  blue 
eyes.  Flanking  him,  barely  visible,  were  two 
somber  figures  in  civilian  dress. 

"Sit  down,  thief,  and  explan  why  you  have 
turned  into  an  enemy  of  the  people!"  the 
major  shouted. 

"I  don't  understand,"  Tuomi  said. 

"You  have  failed  miserably  in  your  duty 
to  socialism,"  Serafim  declared.  "You  are 
guilty  of  sabotage,  and  you  shall  be  pun- 
ished." 

The  KGB  had  arrested  the  night  watchman 
for  another  offense  and  wrenched  from  him 
the  story  of  the  stolen  wood.  As  the  officer 
detailed  evidence  of  the  crime,  a  sickening 
fear  flooded  through  Tuomi.  "We  took  the 
wood  only  to  keep  the  shop  open,"  he  said. 
"Don't  I  deserve  some  leniency?  I  fought  in 
many  battles.  I  was  decorated  for  bravery. 
I  never  have  done  anything  else  wrong." 

Drumming  his  fingers  on  the  table,  Serafim 
slowly  replied,  "And  what  about  the  rolls? 
Tell  us  how  you  stole  100  rolls  and  gorged 
yourself  like  a  swine  while  your  conurades 
went  hungry.  You  see!  You  not  only  steal! 
You  Ue!" 

Benumbed,  Tuomi  felt  drained  of  hope.  "All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  am  sorry,"  he  apologized 
in  despair. 

The  KGB  major  grunted  contemptuoiisly. 
After  a  minute  or  so  of  silence,  one  of  the 
men  spoke  from  the  shadows.  "Your  family 
will  suffer  terribly  while  you  are  in  prison," 
he  said.  "That  would  be  a  shame.  Possibly 
there  is  a  way  out  for  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Tuoml  asked.  "It  is 
enough  to  say  that  we  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do,  and  you  can  help  us,"  the  man  re- 
plied. 

Serafim  shoved  paper  and  pen  across  the 
desk.  "Write,"  he  ordered.  Tuoml  dutifully 
wrote  out  an  oath  pledging  eternal  secrecy 
and  faithful  execution  of  all  KGB  orders. 
Next,  the  major  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper 
bearing  a  street  address.  "Meet  me  there  at 
9  pjn.  a  week  from  tonight,"  he  Instructed. 

It  was  a  classic  KGB  recruitment.  As  Tu- 
omi was  to  learn  years  later,  the  KGB  had 
planted  the  rolls  and  tempted  him  to  steal 
them.  Then  it  had  waited  patiently  to  dis- 
cover still  another  act  for  which  he  could 
be  blackmailed.  Now  it  owned  him. 

"TELL    X7S    EXACTLY" 

On  a  cold  moonlit  night  one  week  later, 
Tuoml  knocked  at  a  two-story  frame  house 
on  a  side  street  near  downtown  Kirov.  Out- 
side, the  bouse  looked  like  any  other  on  the 
block.  Inside,  It  was  partitioned  into  a  series 
of  offices  on  the  first  floor  and  two  self-con- 
tained apartments  on  the  second.  This  was 
the  first  of  many  "safe  houses"  Tuoml  was 
to  visit — sanctuaries  where  the  KGB  meets 
and  instructs  its  informants. 

"Pour  yo\irself  a  drink,  and  we  will  get 
started."  Serafim  said,  motioning  to  a  (to- 


canter  of  Georgian  brandy.  Then  he  began  to 
outline  Tuoml 's  duties: 

"First  you  will  report  attitudes  at  the 
Teacher's  Institute  toward  Party  policies, 
conditions  of  life  and  especially  the  West.  We 
want  to  know  everything  your  teachers  and 
fellow  students  say,  the  bad  and  the  good. 
Tell  us  exactly  what  you  hear,  not  what  you 
think  we  want  to  hear. 

"In  the  eyes  of  your  comrades,  you  should 
appear  as  an  intellectual,  curious  about  the 
world.  Whenever  you  hear  an  anti-Soviet 
statement,  hint  that  you  might  agree.  Ven- 
ture cautious  criticisms  occasionally.  You 
may  even  make  a  mildly  favorable  conunent 
or  two  about  the  West.  As  your  reputation 
spreads,  you  will  attract  those  who  think 
privately  what  you  suggest  openly.  This  takes 
time.  Never  go  too  far,  or  you'll  frighten  the 
fish  away." 

No  rewards  were  promised.  But  as  Tuomi 
faithfully  reported  what  he  heard  at  the  In- 
stitute, he  began  to  discover  that  the  KGB 
did  bestow  secret  benefits.  Upon  graduation 
from  the  Institute  in  1950,  he  could  not  find 
a  job.  The  KGB  promptly  Interceded  to  ar- 
range employment  for  him,  first  at  the  In- 
stitute, then  at  the  local  adult-education 
center. 

Party  membership  was  essential  for  long- 
term  advancement  within  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  the  KGB  Itself.  When  Tuoml's 
application  was  stymied  because  he  could 
not  account  for  his  missing  sister,  the  KOB 
searched  the  Soviet  Union  xmtll  it  found 
her — working  as  a  hod  carrier  in  Archangel. 
With  the  birth  of  his  first  two  children  in 
1948  and  1951,  Tuoml's  regular  salary  be- 
came increasingly  Inadequate.  The  major 
supplemented  it  with  gifts  of  several  hundred 
rubles  before  holidays  and  vacations. 

With  coaching  and  experience,  Tuoml  grew 
adept  at  conspiracy.  He  had  many  attributes 
of  a  good  spy:  courage.  Intelligence,  curiosity, 
a  keen  memory  and  an  ability  to  make  people 
like  him.  He  laughed  easily,  his  blue  eyes 
radiated  good  humor,  his  broad,  pleasant  face 
invited  trust.  As  often  happens  to  people  who 
remain  in  espionage,  he  came  to  like  intrigue 
for  intrigue's  sake.  The  guilt  initially  felt  at 
betraying  his  colleagues  gradualy  subsided 
as  he  succeeded  in  thinking  of  himself  as  a 
patriot. 

There  was  only  one  man  whom  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  betray.  He  was  Nikolai 
Vasilyevlch,  a  scholar  of  Russian  literature 
beloved  for  his  wit,  honesty  and  generosity 
of  spirit.  Tall,  frail  and  gentle,  he  had  a  great 
teacher's  ability  to  inspire,  and  his  classes 
always  were  crowded.  Because  he  repeatedly 
refused  to  join  the  Party,  the  KGB  kept  him 
under  periodic  surveillance,  and  in  December 
1955  Tuoml  was  assigned  the  watch. 

At  a  New  Year's  party  soon  thereafter, 
Tuoml  heard  a  student  ask  Nikolai  why  he 
declined  Party  membership.  "Communism  is 
a  cage,"  he  answered.  "I  was  not  bom  to  be 
in  a  cage.  I  was  born  an  eagle." 

Tuomi  omitted  any  mention  of  the  state- 
ment at  his  next  KGB  meeting.  Four  days 
later  Serafim  telephoned  him  at  school,  some- 
thing he  never  had  done  before.  "Make  any 
excuse  you  want,  but  meet  me  In  15  min- 
utes," he  ordered.  When  Tuoml  entered  the 
safe  house,  the  major's  face  told  him  he  was 
in  trouble.  "  'Communism  is  a  cage.  I  was 
not  bom  to  be  In  a  cage,' "  the  KGB  officer 
repeated.  "Have  you  ever  heard  those  words?" 

"Yes,  Nikolai  Vasilyevlch  spoke  them,"  an- 
swered Tuoml,  chilled  by  the  realization  that 
there  bad  been  another  spy  at  the  party. 

"Why  then  did  you  not  report  them?" 

"I  thought  them  unimportant." 

"Don't  make  It  worse  than  it  already  Is," 
Serafim  said.  "You  are  just  lucky  that  I,  In- 
stead of  somebody  else,  found  out  about  this. 
I  am  going  to  let  It  pass  only  becatise  we 
have  worked  together  so  long  and  because  X 
have  an  idea  of  what  Is  In  store  for  you. 
If  you  don't  ruin  It." 

As  Tuomi  was  dismissed,  the  major  added 
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a  final  warning.  "I  hope  this  experience 
teaches  you  something,"  he  said.  "Never  try 
to  deceive  us." 

THE    FINAL    TEST 

In  the  fall  of  1956,  Alevtina  Stepanovna, 
a  29-year-old  widow,  enrolled  in  Tuoml's 
class.  Although  she  was  not  beautiful,  her 
blond  hair,  soft  hazel  eyes  and  seductive 
figure  made  her  decidedly  attractive.  She 
taught  French  in  high  school  and  was  de- 
termined to  master  English.  "I  wonder  If  you 
could  give  me  extra  lessons?"  she  asked 
Tuoml  one  day  after  class.  Her  smiling  en- 
treaty seemed  so  earnest  that  he  agreed  to 
meet  her  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  Sun- 
day. 

Alevtina  was  an  excellent  pupil.  During 
the  tutoring  sessions  she  concentrated  com- 
pletely on  English,  but  afterward  she  would 
Insist  that  Tuomi  stay  for  tea  and  cake.  The 
two-room  apartment  in  which  she  lived  with 
her  mother  and  small  son  was  warm  and 
bright.  Talking  with  her  as  the  sun  slanted 
through  the  windows,  Tuomi  was  glad  he 
had  agreed  to  the  lessons. 

In  time,  Alevtina  Induced  him  to  talk 
about  himself.  Unexpectedly  she  would  throw 
a  personal  question  at  him,  always  smiling, 
sometimes  lowering  her  voice  as  If  to  invite 
an  exchange  of  confidences.  "Is  it  true  you 
were  born  in  the  United  States?"  she  once 
Inquired. 

"Yes." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  there,  if  you 
could?"  she  asked  softly. 

The  intuitive  antenna  a  wise  Soviet  citizen 
develops  warned  Tuomi  to  be  careful.  "  I  sup- 
pose everyone  longs  to  visit  his  birthplace 
again,"  he  replied.  "But  live  there,  no.  The 
future  belongs  to  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
America." 

Bedecked  in  a  new  blue  dress,  Alevtina 
looked  especially  alluring  when  he  came  to 
give  a  lesson  one  Sunday  In  January  1957. 
Prom  the  window,  she  called,  "Come  look 
at  the  snow."  As  he  joined  her,  she  stood  so 
close  that  their  bodies  touched.  "We  are  alone 
today,"  she  whispered. 

For  an  instant  Tuomi  wavered  between 
temptation  and  the  dictates  of  all  his  KGB 
experience.  Then,  stepping  away,  he  said,  "I'm 
sorry,  we  cannot  have  your  lesson  today.  My 
children  are  sick  and  I  have  to  help  Nina 
take  csire  of  them."  A  few  days  later  Alevtina 
curtly  told  him  that  she  was  giving  up  the 
class. 

Walking  home  a  few  weeks  later,  Tuomi 
saw  a  figure  scurrying  along  the  street  ahead 
of  him,  looking  neither  left  nor  right.  It  was 
Alevtina,  and  as  she  turned  down  a  side 
street  he  followed  her.  But  as  she  entered  a 
house,  he  stopped  abruptly.  It  was  one  of  the 
KGB  safe  houses  at  which  he  had  met  with 
Serafim. 

Two  months  later  Tuomi  received  the  sum- 
mons to  Moscow.  Now,  In  the  spacious  suite, 
he  understood  why  the  KGB  had  tested  him 
through  Alevtina.  It  had  sought  to  fathom 
his  Inner  feelings  about  the  United  States. 
But  more  Important,  by  his  reactions  to  her 
sexual  blandishments.  It  had  tried  to  gauge 
his  devotion  to  his  family.  Only  if  he  truly 
cared  for  them  could  they  serve  as  effective 
hostages. 

As  dawn  broke  over  the  city,  Tuoml  tried  to 
weigh  the  costs  and  rewards  of  accepting 
the  mission  to  America,  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  It.  He  thought  of  his  children — 
Viktor,  9.  Irlna,  6,  Nadezhda,  4 — and  the 
years  with  them  which  would  be  Irretrievably 
lost.  But  he  thought,  too,  of  the  benefits  his 
new  Income  and  status  would  afford  his  fam- 
ily. They  would  have  a  better  apartment,  a 
refrigerator,  television,  all  the  food  and 
clothes  they  needed.  The  KGB  would  ensure 
the  children  a  good  education. 

What  If  he  refused  the  assignment?  He 
could  be  branded  "unreliable."  Just  as  the 
KGB  had  arranged  his  employment,  it  could 
arrange  bis  dismissal.  Without  explanation. 


it  could  bring  destitution  upon  him  and  his 
family,  and  there  would  be  no  appeal. 

What  If  he  undertook,  the  espionage  mis- 
sion and  failed?  Fear  of  imprisonment,  even 
death,  tormented  him.  Yet  patriotism  end 
devotion  to  communism  made  him  want  to 
do  what  his  country  asked. 

The  faces  of  the  general  and  colonel  were 
expressionless  when  they  entered  the  apart- 
ment. After  they  were  seated,  the  general 
leaned  forward.  "Have  you  given  the  matter 
the  most  careful  consideration?" 

"I  want  to  do  my  duty,"  Tuoml  answered. 

"You  can  be  proud  of  yourself,"  the  gen- 
eral said,  as  both  officers  smiled  and  percep- 
tibly relaxed.  "This  still  must  be  approved 
at  the  highest  level,  but  I  think  it  will  go 
through.  You  will  hear  from  us  within  a  few 
weeks." 

Back  in  Kirov,  Tuomi  told  Nina  and  his 
fellow  teachers  that  he  had  taken  tests  for 
admission  to  an  Interpreters'  school  and  was 
awaiting  the  results.  They  came  on  AprU  26, 
1957,  in  a  telegram  from  Moscow:  "You  have 
been  accepted  for  the  course." 

SCHOOL    BEGINS 

The  colonel  was  waiting  when  Tuomi  ar- 
rived m  Moscow  on  May  Day.  They  drove  to 
one  of  the  city's  finest  apartment  buildings, 
on  Kutuzovsky  Prospekt,  and  took  the  ele- 
vator to  the  fifth  fioor.  There  the  colonel 
opened  what  appeared  to  be  a  broom  closet. 
It  was  actually  the  entrance  to  a  hidden 
stairway  leading  to  an  apartment  on  the  sixth 
floor. 

"Come  In."  said  the  colonel.  "Let  me  show 
you  your  new  home." 

The  apartment  consisted  of  a  large,  ele- 
gantly furnished  llvlng-dlnlng  room  carpeted 
with  Oriental  rugs,  a  master  bedroom,  a 
smaller  bedroom,  an  American-type  kitchen 
and  a  modern  bathroom.  A  narrow  spiral 
staircase  wound  upward  to  a  huge  sunlit  rec- 
reation room  on  the  roof.  Among  the  furnish- 
ings were  two  red-leather  sofas,  a  mahogany 
writing  desk,  a  movie  projector  and  screen, 
a  Plng-Pong  table  and  a  safe.  One  wall  was 
lined  with  bookshelves  filled  with  American 
magazines,  copies  of  the  New  York  Times, 
novels  by  Hemingway,  Twain.  London,  Stein- 
beck, Dreiser  and  Dickens.  Far  to  the  north, 
Tuomi  could  see  the  blue  Moscow  River,  and 
to  the  east  the  spires  of  the  Kremlin 
churches,  which  in  sunlight  looked  like 
golden  turnips.  This  room  was  the  spy  school. 

"Everyone  Is  on  vacation,  so  you  will  have 
to  take  care  of  yourself  for  a  while,"  the  col- 
onel explained.  "See  the  city,  sleep  all  you 
can.  and  relax  until  you  hear  from  us.  The 
neighbors  know  they  are  not  to  ask  ques- 
tions. If  you  meet  them  on  the  elevator,  you 
may  say  hello  but  no  more.  Let  me  wish  you 
all  success  In  your  new  life." 

The  Interlude  of  privacy  and  freedom  ended 
on  the  sixth  day.  Just  before  8  a.m.  he  was 
awakened  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone. 
"Don't  go  out  this  morning."  a  voice  told 
him.  "Somebody  Is  coming  by." 

Tuoml  was  in  the  recreation  room  an  hour 
later  when  he  heard  someone  call  from  the 
living  room  below,  "Hello!  Anybody  home?" 
Hurrying  down  the  spiral  staircase,  he  saw  a 
short,  rather  ugly  man  with  sllgbly  jowly 
cheeks,  a  wide  nose,  steel-rimmed  glasses  and 
a  mass  of  thick  black  hair  combed  straight 
back.  "I  am  Alesksel  Ivanovlch.  your  chief 
Instructor  and  adviser,"  he  said,  extending 
his  hand.  "Excuse  me  for  letting  myself  in." 

The  visitor  was  Aleksei  Ivanovlch  Galkin. 
As  a  young  communist,  this  son  of  peasant 
parents  had  worked  on  the  Moscow  subway 
while  obtaining  an  education.  By  obedience, 
industry  and  scholarship,  he  rose  swiftly  in 
Soviet  intelligence.  From  1951  to  1956  he 
served  as  an  agent  in  the  United  States  while 
masquerading  as  a  United  Nations  employe. 
He  devoted  himself  primarily  to  acquiring 
firsthand  knowledge  which  would  eqviip  him 
to  train  spies  for  espionage  In  America.  Every 
few  months  he  changed  residences  so  as  to 


familiarize  himself  with  different  sections 
of  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs.  He  con- 
tinually sought  invitations  into  homes  so  he 
could  see  for  himself  how  Americans  live  and 
thus  how  Soviet  agents  should  behave 
among  them. 

"Let  me  brief  you  generally  about  what 
is  ahead;  then  I  will  try  to  answer  ques- 
tions," Galkin  began  in  heavily  accented  but 
understandable  English.  "Your  training  will 
last  three  years.  Your  main  subject  will  be 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Intelligence, 
which  I  will  teach.  You  will  also  study  the 
philosophy  of  Marx,  Lenin  and  Engels  as  ap- 
plied to  Intelligence,  as  well  as  technical 
subjects  such  as  crjrptography,  photography 
and  secret  writing.  Along  the  way  we  will 
give  you  a  real  understanding  of  the  United 
States:  its  history,  geography,  politics,  mili- 
tary establishment  and  contemporary  life. 
Naturally,  we  will  work  intensively  on  your 
English.  I  know  you  speak  It  well,  but  lan- 
guage is  everchanging.  You  have  years  of 
colloquialisms  to  learn,  and  we  want  to 
shave  away  your  accent  as  much  as  possible. 
Incidentally,  I  hope  you  like  movies,"'  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  projector.  "We  will 
show  you  American  films  constantly.  We 
have  quite  a  library." 

Galkin  paused,  then  picked  up  the  pad  on 
which  Tuomi  was  jotting  notes.  "Please, 
from  now  on,  nothing  in  writing."  he  said. 
"You  must  memorize  everything." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Tuoml  apologized. 

"No,  no,"  Galkin  continued,  patting  Tuoml 
on  the  shoulder.  "You  must  not  confuse  a 
correction  with  a  reprimand.  Someday  your 
life  will  depend  upon  what  you  leam  here, 
so  all  your  instructors  will  be  pointing  out 
mistakes  which  could  be  fatal.  We  simply 
want  to  help  you;  I  especially,  because  as 
your  counselor  I  will  be  graded  according  to 
how  well  you  do.  You  must  not  hesitate  to 
raise  any  question  or  problem  with  me,  no 
matter  how  personal  or  trivial.  How  about 
some  tea?" 

While  he  was  boiling  water  In  a  sliver  samo- 
var. Galkin  remarked,  "You  know,  the  Amer- 
icans actually  put  ice  in  their  tea." 

"It  can  taste  pretty  good  on  a  hot  day," 
Tuoml  said. 

"That's  right.  I  almost  forgot  about  your 
boyhood  In  the  States."  Galkin  replied. 
"That's  an  advantage  you  have  over  most  of 
the  Illegals  we  send  there.  Still,  you  have  a 
terrific  amount  to  learn." 

Sipping  tea,  Galkin  continued.  "The  sec- 
ond phase  of  your  studies  will  be  entirely 
practical.  We  will  concentrate  on  building 
an  identity  for  you  which  will  stand  up  In 
America.  A  whole  life  must  be  Invented  for 
you,  and  you  must  know  it  as  if  you  had 
actually  lived  It." 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  expected  to  do 
in  America?"  Inquired  Tuomi. 

"Not  specifically.  But  your  first  task  will 
be  to  establish  yourself  as  an  American  and 
get  a  Job.  Then  you  will  want  to  spot  Amer- 
icans who  might  work  for  us.  If  all  goes 
well,  some  American  tigents  we  already  have 
might  be  turned  over  for  you  to  handle.  In 
any  case.  I'm  pretty  certain  you  will  work 
out  of  New  York  City." 

"Will  I  be  able  to  see  my  family  while  I'm 
here?"  Tuoml  asked. 

"Certainly."  Galkin  assured  him.  "Prom 
time  to  time  you  may  make  brief  visits  to 
Kirov,  and  we'll  bring  them  here  for  a  holi- 
day or  two.  Incidentally,  here's  an  address 
where  they  can  wTite  you.  If  you  have  any 
family  problems,  let  me  know. 

"One  last  thing.  In  educating  the  masses, 
simplifications,  even  exaggerations  some- 
times are  necessary.  But  for  you.  accurate 
knowledge  is  vital.  So  don't  be  shocked  If 
what  we  tell  you  differs  from  what  the  pub- 
lic is  told.  Now.  let's  meet  Yelena.  the  best 
cook  In  Moscow." 

A  portly,  gray-haired  woman  in  her  50s 
welcomed  Tuoml.  For  years  she  had  been  an 
assistant  chef  at  the  Kremlin.  Now  she  acted 
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as  a  kind  of  hoiisemother  to  spies  In  train- 
ing. She  served  a  delicious  lunch  of  i>ea 
soup,  spiced  beef  and  rice  baked  In  light 
dough,  red  cabbage,  tomato  salad  and  melon, 
accompanied  by  red  wine.  "111  do  better 
once  I  learn  what  you  like."  she  promised. 
••I  will  take  good  care  of  you." 

A  TAUNTING  TEACHER 

Unaccustomed  to  so  much  food  and  wine 
at  midday,  Tuoml  dozed  on  the  sofa.  He 
was  awakened  by  a  soft,  sultry  greeting: 
"How  are  you,  comrade?"  Staring  at  him 
was  a  striking  brunette  In  her  late  20s.  She 
wore  a  dress  bought  at  Peck  &  Peck  In  New 
York.  It  outlined  the  curves  of  her  slender 
body  In  a  way  that  distinguished  her  from 
any  Russian  woman  Tuoml  had  ever  seen. 

This  was  Falnna  Solasko,  daughter  of  a 
Russian  woman  who  for  years  had  served  In 
the  United  States  as  a  courtesan  to  KGB 
officers  and  visiting  Soviet  officials.  Falnna 
had  grown  up  In  New  York,  where  her 
mother  was  on  the  payroll  of  Amtorg. 
the  Soviet  trading  company.  After  study- 
ing at  Columbia  and  New  York  Uni- 
versities, she  entered  Into  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage with  an  American  employee  of  Toss. 
In  1955  she  slipped  away  to  Moscow,  ideal- 
ly suited  by  background.  Intellect  and  dispo- 
sition to  teach  spies  about  the  United  States. 

Her  announced  duty  was  to  perfect  Tuoml's 
English  and  to  indoctrinate  him  thoroughly 
In  contemporary  American  life.  She  also  had 
the  more  Important,  covert  assignment  of 
continually  asses-slng  his  psychological  state, 
character  and  native  ability. 

"Why  are  your  fingernails  so  filthy?"  she 
asked. 

Tuoml  looked  at  his  hands.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  his  fingernails  had  always  been 
dirty  from  the  menial  Jobs  he  had  to  perform 
in  order  to  scrape  up  extras  for  his  family. 
Before  he  could  say  anything,  Falnna  mocked 
him  again. 

"Which  collective  farm  do  you  come  from?" 

"I  am  a  teacher,"  Tuoml  replied. 

"Your  shoes  make  that  difficult  to  be- 
lieve." Falnna  retorted.  "Have  you  ever 
Ehined  them?" 

"It  was  not  the  custom  in  Kirov,"  he 
answered. 

"You  will  have  to  learn  to  shine  your 
shoes  by  yourself,"  said  Falnna.  "Bvit  I  will 
teach  you  to  tie  your  tie  so  people  will  not 
think  you  moonlight  as  a  hangman.  Come 
into  the  bedroom." 

Positioning  Tuoml  before  a  full-length 
mirror,  Falnna  stood  behind  him,  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  tugged  at  the 
knot  In  his  tie.  The  feel  of  her  lithe  body, 
the  touch  of  her  hair  on  his  neck,  the  faint 
fragrance  of  powder  and  perfume  produced 
the  natural  male  effect  for  which  she  was 
watching  in  the  mirror.  Stepping  away,  she 
sought  further  to  shame  him.  "Haven't  you 
ever  been  near  a  woman  before?"  she 
snapped,  feigning  indignation.  "My  God, 
you're  hopeless!" 

Humiliated  and  enraged,  Tuoml  was 
tempted  to  hit  her.  But  over  the  years  the 
KGB  had  put  him  through  too  much  for 
him  not  to  sense  that  Falnna  was  provok- 
ing him  purposely. 

••My  background  has  been  such  that  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  all 
the  manner  I  should,"  he  said  as  casually 
as  he  could.  "But  given  the  opportunity, 
I  am  sure  I  can  learn  them." 

For  a  moment  Falnna  silently  searched 
him  with  her  dark,  taunting  eyes.  "You  han- 
dled that  very  well,"  she  said  finally.  "I  can 
see  that  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  student 
and  that  we  will  get  along  well.  Just  to 
show  you  there  are  no  hard  feelings,  I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  present."  She  handed 
him  an  American  shoeshine  kit. 

"HE    IS   OURS    FOR    LITE" 

After  the  first  few  days  of  classes,  Tuoml 
felt  as  if  an  entire  university  had  been  cre- 
ated solely  to  educate  him.  The  instructore 


who  visited  the  apartment  daUy  from  9  &.m. 
to  5  pjn.  were  all  experienced,  professional 
intelligence  officers.  At  one  time  or  another, 
most  had  been  spies  in  the  United  States. 
The  quality  of  their  English  varied,  but  the 
mastery  of  their  particular  subjects  was  uni- 
formly excellent. 

The  man  who  taught  Tuoml  the  philos- 
ophy of  intelligence  was  Aleksander  Josefo- 
vlch.  Handsome,  blond,  with  a  resonant 
voice,  he  looked  and  talked  like  the  American 
evangelist  Billy  Graham. 

"You  must  think  of  humanity — past,  pres- 
ent and  futiu-e — as  one  great  body  which  re- 
quires surgery,"  he  explained.  "You  cannot 
perform  surgery  without  severing  mem- 
branes, destroying  tissue,  spilling  blood.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  intelligence  we  sometimes  destroy 
Individuals  who  are  expendable  tissues  on 
the  body  of  humanity.  Occasionally  we  must 
perform  unpleasant  acts,  even  kidnaping  and 
liquidation.  But  none  of  this  Is  Immoral.  All 
acts  which  further  history  and  socialism  are 
moral  acts." 

Aleksandr  was  remarkably  candid.  He  mar- 
veled at  the  ease  of  travel  In  America.  "Over 
there,  if  you  want  to  go  somewhere,  you  Just 
get  in  a  car,  bus,  train  or  plane  and  go.  No- 
body asks  any  questions,"  he  informed  Tu- 
oml, with  wonder  In  his  voice.  "The  highway 
system  is  unbelievable,  and  they're  about  to 
sj>end  billions  more  to  Improve  it." 

"Capitalism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this, 
does  It?"  Tuomi  asked  Jokingly. 

"In  a  way  It  does,"  Aleksandr  replied  seri- 
ously. "Just  as  feudalism  had  a  place  in  his- 
tory, so  did  capitalism.  But  its  time  is  past. 
The  American  economy  owes  its  strength  to 
three  primary  factors  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  capitalism.  Ptrst,  the  United  States 
hns  Immense  natural  resources.  Second,  its 
territory  has  escaped  the  devastation  of  war 
for  nearly  a  century.  Third,  A^nerlca  was 
settled  by  the  bravest  and  most  .industrious 
people  of  Europe.  Americans  today  are  de- 
scendants of  good  stock,  and  (hey.  remain 
Industrious  and  touglv£t  would  be  folly  to 
pretend  otherwise." 

Of  all  the  instructors.  Tuoml  liked  and 
respected  Galkln  the  most.  But  Falnna 
ranked  close  behind.  She  made  each  session 
an  entertaining,  though  serious,  game.  At 
the  outset  she  would  describe  a  typical  scene 
in  American  life,  then  assign  Tuoml  one  role 
and  herself  another  to  act  out  In  English. 
Thus,  Tuomi  went  to  a  patio  party  at  a  sub- 
urban home,  and  she  was  the  hostess.  He 
checked  into  a  hotel,  and  she  was  the  regis- 
tration clerk.  He  applied  for  a  job,  and  she 
was  the  personnel  director.  He  went  to  a 
restaurant,  and  she  was  his  date.  Always  she 
emphasized  the  use  of  idiom.  Jokes  and  pro- 
fanity in  his  speech. 

Most  of  the  instructors  referred,  one  way  or 
another,  to  the  perils  of  promiscuity  and  al- 
cohol. But  Falnna  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
formal  lecture  about  sex.  "It  Is  not  expected 
that  you  will  go  for  years  without  sexual  ex- 
periences," she  said  matter-of-factly.  "But  as 
they  can  be  extremely  dangerous,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  define  what  you  may  and  may  not  do. 
You  mtist  have  nothing  to  do  with  prostitutes 
because  they  can  give  you  diseases.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  seduce  young  girls  or  married  wom- 
en. We  are  investing  too  much  in  you  to  risk 
senseless  trouble  with  parents  or  a  jealous 
husband.  A  mature,  independent  woman  Is 
the  safest  partner,  but  do  not  get  emotionally 
entangled  with  any  woman." 

Falnna  was  the  first  to  exploit  the  library 
of  American  films  for  classroom  purposes.  Lit- 
erally every  type  of  Hollywood  production  was 
available — silent  films  dating  back  to  the 
1920s,  the  latest  Technicolor  releases,  myster- 
ies, melodramas,  comedies,  musicals,  westerns, 
crime,  war  and  horror  movies;  the  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  To  test  Tuoml's  comprehen- 
sion, she  required  htm  to  watch  a  film,  then 
recount  the  plot  In  English  and  explain  its 
meaning. 

Other  Instructors  selected  films  for  more 
specialized  purposes.  Oalkln  stressed  thoee 


which  portrayed  the  techniques  of  American 
law-enforcement  agencies.  He  repeatedly 
showed  a  picture  in  which  Yul  Brynner  head- 
ed a  ring  or  narcotics  smugglers.  Each  time, 
he  stopped  the  film  to  rerun  a  scene  in  which 
U.S.  customs  officers  ripped  open  and  relent- 
lessly searched  the  luggage  of  a  suspected 
heroin  courier.  "This  is  what  you  cotild  be 
up  against."  he  said.  "It  is  a  very  realistic 
scene." 

Galkin  also  painstakingly  Instructed  Tuoml 
about  how  to  meet  Americans  and  discern 
those  who  might  be  lured  into  espionage. 
"Don't  waste  time  searching  for  people  who 
are  ideologically  sympathetic  to  us,"  he  ad- 
vised. "There  are  comparatively  few  of  them, 
and  we  have  other  means  of  locating  them 
anyway." 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances.  "Go  to  church."  he  told 
Tuoml.  "It's  a  good  place  to  make  friends, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  you're  there  suggests 
that  you're  harmless.  Join  clubs  such  as  the 
Lions  or  Rotary.  Remember,  even  if  a  per- 
son you  meet  isn't  interesting,  he  might  lead 
you  to  someone  who  is." 

The  best  prospects  were  peqple  who  had 
bidden  problems — money,  sex,  gambling, 
drinking — any  weakness  that  might  make 
them  susceptible  to  enticement  or  manipula- 
tion. 

"In  America,  a  man  may  have  a  $20,000 
house,  a  car,  good  furniture,  clothes,  and  still 
not  be  satisfied,"  Galkln  explained.  "He 
knows  others  who  are  living  even  better.  He 
wants  a  $40,000  house.  So  he  moves,  and  his 
mortgage  payments  go  way  up. 

He  has  to  Join  a  club,  buy  a  second  car, 
new  furniture.  He  falls  deeper  and  deeper  in 
debt  trying  to  maintain  his  status. 

"This  is  where  you  step  in  and  give  him  a 
helping  hand  with  a  loan.  Let  him  know 
you're  In  no  hurry  to  get  the  money  back 
and  hint  there's  more  available  If  needed. 
You  advance  him  more  and  more  until  he 
is  hopelessly  in  your  debt.  Then  suddenly 
you  demand  repayment  which  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly make.  Now  he  is  desperate,  and  he  will 
be  tempted  by  your  subtle  offer:  for  one 
sweetly  disguised  lltle  act  of  treason,  you 
win  wipe  out  all  his  debts.  You  will  persuade 
him  that  the  Information  or  document  or 
favor  you  ask  Isn't  very  Important  and  that 
you  will  ask  no  more.  Everything  will  be  for- 
gotten. Of  course,"  Galkin  concluded  with  a 
smile,  "once  he  commits  this  single  act,  he 
is  ours  for  life." 

Though  Galkln  usually  guarded  against 
any  display  of  emotion,  one  day  in  Septem- 
ber 1957  he  burst  into  the  apartment  flushed 
with  excitement.  "Guess  who  I  Just  came  up 
on  the  elevator  with!"  be  yelled.  "Eleanor 
Roosevelt!  I  stood  right  next  to  her!" 

"What's  she  doing  here?"  Tuomi  asked  In- 
credulotisly. 

"That's  what's  so  ftinny,"  Galkin  answered. 
"They're  taking  her  through  the  fanciest 
apartments  in  Moscow  so  she  can  see  how  the 
typical  Soviet  worker  lives.  I  thought  about 
bringing  her  up  here  to  meet  you.  a  fellow 
American." 

They  laughed,  spectUating  about  what  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  being  told,  one  floor  beneath 
a  Soviet  espionage  school.  "Maybe  she  would 
like  to  sit  In  on  some  of  yoiu'  classes,"  said 
Galkin.  "She  could  see  for  herself  how  much 
we  really  want  to  luiderstand  her  country." 

FASHION  SHOW 

The  training  gradually  became  more  tech- 
nical. Tuoml  was  introduced  to  all  the  pro- 
fessional terminology  of  Soviet  Intelligence. 
He  learned  that  the  "Center"  meant  Moscow 
headquarters,  to  "swim"  meant  to  travel, 
"Illness"  meant  arrest,  a  "wet  affair"  meant 
assassination.  A  "legend"  was  a  cover  story, 
a  "shoe"  a  false  passport,  a  "cobbler"  a  tech- 
nician who  forges  passports,  a  "music  box" 
a  radio  transmitter,  a  "neighbor"  another  arm 
of  Soviet  Intelligence. 

He  mastered  mlcrophotography,  reducing 
a  page  of  writing  to  the  size  of  a  period  on 
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a  postcard  or  letter.  He  learned  how  to  use 
and  develop  invisible  writing,  how  to  encipher 
and  decipher  messages  with  code  books  dis- 
guised as  pocket  calendars  the  size  of  a  pack 
of  matches.  He  was  taught  how  to  detect  and 
evade  surveillance  by  Jumping  on  a  bus, 
entering  a  crowded  store  with  multiple  exits 
or  switching  taxis.  And  he  went  out  on  the 
streets  to  practice  communicating  with  the 
Center  through  "drops" — hiding  places  where 
one  agent  deposits  messages,  money  or  docu- 
ments to  be  picked  up  by  another. 

One  day,  while  taking  pictures  of  the  De- 
fense Ministry,  Tuomi  was  grabbed  by  two 
KGB  plalnclothesmen.  His  photography  in- 
structor, Vladimir  Grigoryevich,  ran  up  and 
whispered,  "I  am  responsible  for  this  man. 
Let  him  go."  A  profane  argument  ensued, 
but  the  instructor's  superior  credentials  pre- 
vailed. As  they  hurried  away,  Vladimir  was 
furious.  "I've  told  you  repeatedly,  when  you 
take  pictures  In  public  you've  got  to  do  it 
qiUckly."  It  was  one  of  Tuoml's  few  lapses. 

In  early  February,  Victor  Vasllyevich  Ka- 
palkln,  an  officer  who  periodically  brought 
supplies,  drove  Tuoml  to  an  unmarked  com- 
pound In  Moscow  near  the  American  em- 
bassy. Entering  through  a  wooden  gate,  they 
crossed  a  courtyard  and  stopped  at  a  long 
flat  building.  Inside,  Tucomi  found  himself 
In  a  men's  clothing  store,  but  one  that  seem- 
ed very  strange.  Suddenly  Tuomi  realized 
why:  Everything  he  saw  was  American!  He 
was  standing  in  a  complete  storehouse  for 
spies  on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 

"We  want  this  man  dressed  up,"  Kapal- 
kin  said  to  the  tailor  in  charge,  who  recorded 
Tuoml's  measurements,  then  proceeded 
through  the  room.  Kapalkln  carefully  check- 
ed off  each  article  on  a  printed  form  as  the 
taUor  handed  over  shirts,  ties,  one  black  and 
one  brown  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  nylon  socks, 
T-shirts,  boxer  shorts,  a  cashmere  sweater, 
handkerchiefs,  a  silver  tie  clasp,  cufflinks  and 
a  self-winding  watch. 

"Your  suits  and  coat  will  have  to  be  altered 
before  they're  ready,"  Kapalkln  explained. 
"But  we  want  you  to  wear  all  this  Just 
enough  so  nothing  will  look  new  when  you 
leave.  Incidentally,  that's  a  very  fine  watch. 
Don't  be  tempted  to  hock  it  on  the  black 
market.  One  fool  tried  that.  I  won't  tell  you 
where  he  Is  now.  But  It  isn't  the  United 
States." 

Two  weeks  later,  Tuoml,  Oalkln  and  Faln- 
na were  finishing  one  of  Yelena's  superb 
lunches  when  Kapalkln  walked  in  with  a 
brown  cowhide  suitcase.  He  opened  it  and 
presented  Tuomi  with  a  dark-blue  sharkskin 
suit,  a  gray  tweed  suit  and  a  tan  topcoat  with 
a  zip-out  lining.  Everyone  demanded  that 
Tuomi  try  on  his  clothes  immediately.  In 
the  bedroom  he  dressed  himself  in  the  tweed 
suit,  a  white  shirt,  a  >ilackknlt  tie,  black 
shoes  and  sockSr  Then  he  folded  a  handker- 
chief in  his  Jacket  pocket  as  he  had  seen 
done  in  the  most  recent  American  movies. 
When  he  reappeared,  the  others  all  laughed 
and  clapped.  "You  look  Just  like  an  Ameri- 
can!" Flanna  exclaimed.  "You  will  pass  any- 
where." 

FINAL  EXAMS 

In  mid-March  1958  Oalkln  arrived  unex- 
pectedly at  the  apartment,  looking  tired  and 
preoccupied.  "I  have  been  at  the  Center,  and 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  will  be  leaving  much 
sooner  than  I  hoped,"  he  said.  "Relations 
with  the  United  States  are  very  turbulent. 
We  must  plant  you  soon  so  that  if  two  or 
three  years  from  now  there  is  a  break  in  re- 
lations, you  will  be  ready.  Should  there  be 
war,  people  like  yourself  will  be  all  we  have 
to  rely  on." 

"How  soon?"  Tuoml  Interrupted. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  Galkln  replied. 
"In  any  case  you're  going  to  have  to  pass 
some  very  stiff  examinations.  That's  not  my 
Idea;  the  Center  insists.  Afterward,  maybe 
you  can  have  a  little  time  with  your  family. 
Then  we  will  have  to  work  at  building  up 


your  legend,  and  you  will  take  a  European 
trip.  You  must  have  some  practice  posing  as 
an  American  outside  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  examinations  took  flve  days  and  cov- 
ered every  aspect  of  his  training.  Strangers 
who  were  never  identified  Joined  the  regular 
teachers  in  interrogating  Tuoml.  Some  of 
their  questions  went  so  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  anything  he  had  been  taught  that 
he  feared  they  were  determined  to  flunk  him. 

Tuomi  did  not  learn  how  he  had  done  for 
three  days.  Then  Galkln  brought  a  message 
from  the  Center.  "You  are  officially  advised 
that  the  results  of  yoiu'  examinations  are  as 
follows.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Intelligence: 
Excellent,  with  the  quallflcation  that  im- 
provement Is  needed  in  surveillance  detection. 
Philosophy  of  Intelligence:  Excellent.  Pho- 
tography: Satisfactory.  Cryptography:  Excel- 
lent. American  Studies  and  English:  Excel- 
lent. I  congratulate  you.  Chief." 

Beaming,  Galkin  added,  "I  have  more  good 
news.  Your  family  is  getting  the  apartment, 
a  brand-new  one." 

"That's  wonderful!"  Tuomi  exclaimed. 
"Can  you  tell  me  about  it?" 

"Ill  let  your  wife  do  that,"  Galkln  said. 
"She  and  the  children  arrive  in  Moscow  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  We  have  a  house  for  you 
outside  the  city;  a  whole  house,  mind  you! 
After  a  week  here,  all  of  you  go  to  the  Black 
Sea  for  a  month." 

Galkin  had  been  almost  mirthful  in  his 
benefactor's  role.  Now,  though,  as  he  started 
to  say  farewell,  he  became  serious  to  the 
point  of  melancholy.  "This  will  be  your  last 
chance  really  to  be  with  your  family  for  per- 
haps many  years,"  he  said.  "Make  the  most 
of  it.  When  you  come  back,  I  will  still  look 
In  on  you  now  and  then.  But  another  man 
will  take  over.  He  will  work  out  your  mission 
with  you  in  detail.  From  here  on,  everything 
Is  for  keeps." 

A    NEW   LIFE 

Tuoml  returned  from  his  vacation  tanned 
and  refreshed  but  apprehensive.  His  Initial 
encounter  with  his  new  tutor,  who  greeted 
him  vrtth  an  indifferent  handshake,  did 
nothing  to  diminish  his  anxieties.  "Sit  down 
and  pay  attention,"  commanded  Col.  Dlmltrl 
Federovlch  Polyakov. 

"Your  mission  has  been  determined,"  Poly- 
akov declared.  "You  will  go  to  New  York  and 
after  you  are  securely  settled,  concentrate 
on  the  waterfront.  We  urgently  require  first- 
hand information  about  the  movement  of 
rockets,  war  materiel  and  troops  through  New 
York  harbor.  At  the  same  time,  you  must 
assist  In  developing  potential  American 
sources.  If  all  goes  well,  you  may  be  shifted 
to  Washington  or  elsewhere  to  handle  some 
Americans  who  already  work  for  us.  My  duty 
will  be  to  prefect  your  legend  and  ensure  that 
you  master  It.  In  addition,  I  will  instruct  you 
in  techniques  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
your  assignment." 

Despite  Polyakov's  authoritarian  blunt- 
ness,  Tuoml  admired  him  as  a  tough  officer 
uniqus  In  his  outspoken  contempt  of  bu- 
reaucratic ways.  "Don't  be  a  stupid  slave  to 
the  book,"  Polyakov  told  him.  "If  you  can 
find  a  better  way  to  do  things,  use  it.  You're 
going  over  there  to  get  results,  not  to  follow 
rules.  Once  when  I  was  working  in  New 
York,  I  had  to  get  off  a  message  in  a  hurry, 
so  I  encoded  It  right  on  the  subway.  If  any- 
body saw  me,  they  probably  thought  I  was 
working  a  crossword  puzzle.  Sometimes  the 
most  conspicuous  place  or  action  can  be  the 
least  suspicious.  The  point  Is,  once  you're  es- 
tablished, don't  spend  so  much  time  skulking 
around  that  you  can't  accomplish  anything." 

Polyakov  questioned  Tuoml  minutely, 
searching  out  details  of  his  life  which  might 
fit  the  legend  that  was  to  mask  all  he  had 
done  for  the  last  25  years.  "Obviously,  we 
will  have  to  fabricate  a  lot,"  he  explained. 
"But  to  the  extent  that  we  can  use  the  truth, 
the  legend  will  be  easier  for  you  to  live  with." 

According   to  the  legend  ultimately  ap- 


proved by  the  Center,  Tuomi  was  bom  in 
Michigan  and  grew  up  in  small  towns  there. 
After  his  sister  died  In  1932,  his  stepfather 
abandoned  the  family,  never  to  be  seen 
again.  The  next  year  he  and  his  mother 
moved  to  Minnesota,  to  help  with  his  grand- 
mother's farm.  Vacationing  In  upper  Michi- 
gan five  years  later,  he  married  a  childhood 
sweetheart,  Helen  Matson.  The  farm  began 
to  fall  in  1941,  and  Tuomi  went  Job-hunting 
In  New  York,  living  In  a  Bronx  apartment 
building  on  Decatur  Avenue.  A  draft  board 
exempted  him  because  his  wife,  mother  and 
ailing  grandmother  In  Minnesota  were  de- 
pendents. 

Unable  to  find  work  in  New  York.  Tuoml 
got  a  Job  in  a  lumber  camp  on  the  Fraser 
River  near  Vancouver,  Canada.  He  later  was 
transferred  to  a  lumberyard  in  Vancouver 
where  he  remained  until  1949,  when  he 
moved  to  Milwaukee.  There  he  was  employed 
at  a  machine  shop,  and  later  in  the  shipping 
department  of  the  General  Electric  plant. 
Next  he  had  opened  a  small  cabinet-making 
shop  of  his  own.  In  1956  his  unfaithful  wife 
deserted  him. 

Because  of  emotional  problems  caused  by 
the  breakup  of  his  marriage,  his  cabinetry 
shop  floundered,  and  he  closed  it  in  1957.  He 
then  moved  to  New  York,  Intending  to  study 
bookkeeping  and  start  anew.  His  most  re- 
cent employment  had  been  at  a  Bronx  lum- 
ber company.  At  the  moment  he  was  looking 
for  an  apartment  because  he  had  been  forced 
to  move  from  a  building  condemned  to  per- 
mit construction  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
George  Washington  Bridge.  To  help  his  leg- 
end meld  with  reality,  he  was  to  use  the 
name  he  had  been  given  at  birth,  Kaarlo  R. 
Tuomi. 

"It's  a  good,  sound  legend,"  Polyakov  as- 
sured him.  "I've  made  up  dozens,  and  none 
has  failed  yet."  And  as  Polyakov  explained 
some  of  the  factual  foundations  of  the  biog- 
raphy, Tuoml  realized  that  Soviet  agents  in 
the  United  States  over  the  years  must  have 
spent  thousands  of  hours  gathering  seeming- 
ly Innocuous  details. 

There  was  a  real  Helen  Matson  who  left 
an  upper  Michigan  town  in  1938  to  be  mar- 
ried and  was  never  heard  from  again.  The 
grandmother  was  dead,  and  her  farm  long 
since  had  been  merged  with  others.  The 
Bronx  apartment  building  where  he  alleged- 
ly lived  had  been  demolished.  Ownership  of 
the  Vancouver  lumberyard  had  changed,  and 
the  present  proprietors  would  not  know  who 
had  worked  there  years  before.  The  owner 
of  the  Milwaukee  machine  shop  had  died, 
and  the  personnel  turnover  in  the  GE  ship- 
ping department  was  such  that  it  was  as- 
sumed anyone  could  have  worked  there  with- 
out being  remembered.  Moreover,  the  skele- 
ton of  the  legend  was  fleshed  out  with  names 
and  characterizations  of  numerous  people 
whom  Tuoml  would  have  known  in  the 
locales  where  be  supposedly  lived  and 
worked. 

"There  are  a  thousand  details — names, 
dates,  places,  events — which  you  must  mem- 
orize." Polyakov  warned.  "You  must  live  this 
legend  day  and  night  from  now  on.  We  have 
taken  motion  pictures  or  photographs  of 
many  of  the  places  where  you  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  But  once  over  there, 
you  must  visit  them  all  and  familiarize  your- 
self with  them  personally.  Until  you  do, 
you're  vulnerable  should  you  be  subjected 
to  a  real  interrogation.  The  first  months  are 
critical." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  posed  the 
one  potential  problem  for  which  Polyakov 
could  not  offer  a  complete  solution.  There 
simply  was  no  way  to  explain  why  Tuoml  had 
never  filed  an  income-tax  return.  "In  no  cir- 
cumstances may  you  go  to  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue office  or  talk  to  an  agent,"  Polyakov  In- 
structed. "If  you  receive  a  summons  to  ap- 
pear, communicate  with  us  at  once.  A  deci- 
sion will  be  made  at  the  time  about  what  to 
do." 
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HAVE  TOTJ  EVER  KILLED  A  »«AN?" 


Through  the  next  weeks,  Tuoml  rehearsed 
his  legend  endlessly  while  Polyakov  assumed 
the  role  of  American  police  and  employers, 
probing  and  challenging  In  an  attempt  to 
trap  him  in  a  fatal  inconsistency.  The  So- 
viets had  managed  to  take  motion  pictures 
inside  three  of  the  establishments  where 
Tuomi  was  supposed  to  have  been  employed. 
Studying  the  films,  he  watched  his  "col- 
leagues "working  while  Polyakov  briefed 
him  about  their  names,  personalities  and 
habits. 

On  July  9,  Polakov  Informed  Tuoml  that 
he  would  begin  a  two-month  practice  mis- 
sion in  Western  Europe  and  Scandinavia. 
After  outlining  the  itinerary  the  Center  had 
scheduled,  he  asked  casually,  "Have  you  ever 
killed  a  man?" 

"I  don't  know  for  sxu«,"  Tuoml  answered. 
"I  probably  did  during  the  war." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  Polyakov  said.  "I 
mean  have  you  ever  gone  up  to  a  man  whom 
you  knew  you  had  to  liquidate,  looked  at 
him  and  then  killed  him?" 

The  crudity  of  the  question  caused  Tuoml 
to  answer  Instantly,  "I  am  not  a  murderer, 
If  that  is  what  you  are  asking." 

"The  question  is  not  whether  you  are  a 
murderer  but  whether  you  have  sufficient 
courage  to  be  a  patriot,"  Polyakov  replied 
coldly.  "Suppose  there  was  a  man  or  a 
woman — American,  Russian,  what  have 
you — whose  continued  existence  endangered 
us.  Suppose  an  enemy  agent  had  penetrated 
ovur  operations.  Suppose  one  of  our  own  peo- 
ple turned  traitor.  Could  you  remove  that 
person?  Of  course,  you  would  never  Initiate 
such  an  action.  Such  undertakings  must  be 
planned  at  the  highest  level  because  i.hey 
can  entail  serious  complications.  Nowadays, 
however,  we  have  devices  that  leave  no  traces. 
Death  appears  natural.  Tou  would  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  and  equipped.  The  question 
remains,  could  yo  do  your  duty?" 

"I  have  always  done  my  duty,"  said  Tuomi 
Solenuily.  "I  think  I  always  can." 

"That's  the  one  answer  I  wanted  to  hear," 
Polyakov  said.  "We  must  be  willing  to  liqui- 
date anyone  if  necessary  No  one  is  immune." 

After  the  shock  of  the  conversation  had 
subsided.  Tuoml  wondered  about  its  purpcse. 
He  concluded  that  whatever  else  the  colonel 
had  intended,  he  had  meant  to  warn  him. 
He,  too,  could  be  exterminated. 

"ARE    YOU    A    SPY?" 

Posing  as  an  American  tourist,  Tuoml 
began  his  practice  mission  when  he  took  off 
from  Vnukovo  airport  outside  Moscow  on  a 
plane  bound  for  Copenhagen.  This  trip  to  the 
West — a  crucial  part  of  the  training  of  most 
Soviet  Illegals — was  designed  to  familiarize 
him  futher  with  the  customs  he  would  en- 
counter during  his  actual  mission.  Includ- 
ing travel  arrangements,  casual  conversation 
with  strangers  and  ciurency  requirements. 
The  trip  was  also  expected  to  ease  the  ef- 
fect of  "cultural  shock"  which  occurs  when 
a  disciplined  communist  agent  Is  exposed 
to  the  luxuries  and  allurements  of  Western 
society. 

At  Copenhagen,  Tuoml  boarded  another 
Sight  to  Paris.  Upon  arrival,  he  began  the 
furtive  ritual  often  employed  by  a  Soviet 
agent  after  his  Illegal  arrival  In  a  foreign 
country.  He  checked  Into  a  hotel  under  the 
name  he  had  used  to  enter  Prance,  spent  the 
night,  tore  up  his  passport  and  flushed  it 
down  the  toilet.  Then  a-  registered  :  t  an- 
other hotel  under  a  name  appearing  on  a 
second  passport.  If  French  authorities  had 
suspicions,  they  would  be  looking  for  a  man 
who  had  vanished. 

During  the  next  48  hours  Tuoml  walked 
the  streets,  rode  buses  and  cabs  to  make 
sure  he  was  not  being  followed.  Satisfied,  he 
mailed  a  picture  postcard,  signaling  he  was 
safe,  to  a  KOB  address  In  Vienna. 

Now  Tuoml  had  two  weeks  to  enjoy  Paris 
as  would  any  energetic  American.  Camera  in 


hand,  he  visited  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre -Dame,  Arc  de  Trlomphe,  Sacri- 
Coeur  and  other  tourist  attractions.  He  dined 
at  restaurants  and  nightclubs,  strolled  along 
the  Seine  and  window-shopped.  He  bought  a 
wrlstwatch  for  Nina,  a  camera  for  Viktor,  Ice 
skates  and  winter  skating  costumes  for  the 
girls.  The  beauty  of  the  city,  the  elegance  of 
the  women,  the  streams  of  honking  traffic, 
the  dazzling  shops,  the  melody  of  speech — 
all  made  Paris  seem  dreamlike  and  unreal. 
Nothing  In  his  experience  had  prepared  him 
for  such  a  world.  Sipping  wine  at  a  sidewalk 
cafe.  Tuomi  felt  ashamed  that  he  found 
Western  "decadence"'  so  enjoyable. 

After  a  week  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair, 
he  went  to  Scandinavia.  He  could  not  en- 
tirely rid  himself  of  the  fear  of  detection 
that  is  the  permanent  companion  of  any 
spy,  but  he  relaxed  more  and  more  as  he  saw 
that  everywhere  Europeans  Instantly  thought 
he  was  American.  Dining  alone  at  a  Finnish 
resort,  he  glanced  up  to  find  a  fierce  Firm, 
weighing  at  least  250  pounds,  glowering  at 
him. 

"My  name  is  Olavl,  and  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,"  the  Finn  said  belligerently.  "Come  over 
to  my  table." 

Prepared  for  trouble,  Tuoml  obeyed.  Olavi 
declared  that  he  was  violently  antl-oommu- 
nist,  having  fought  the  Russians  as  a  guer- 
rilla. Now  he  had  a  conviction,  approaching 
an  obsession,  that  the  Russians  were  infil- 
trating Finland  with  Americans  who  actually 
were  Soviet  spies.  "I  see  that  you  are  an 
American,"  he  said  ominously.  "What  I  want 
tt  know  Is — are  you  a  Russian  spy?  Let's  have 
the  truth !" 

The  Finn's  suspicions,  at  once  preposterous 
and  accurate,  caused  Tuoml  to  break  into 
laughter.  This  persuaded  Olavi  that  be  was 
in  the  company  of  an  authentic  American. 
Tuoml'  had  no  choice  but  to  spend  a  long, 
drunken  evening  listening  to  ciu-ses  about 
everything  Russian. 

A  few  days  later  Tuoml  landed  at  Moscow. 
To  complete  his  masquerade  as  an  American 
tourist,  he  took  an  lutourist  bus  and  spent 
the  night  at  the  Metropole  Hotel.  In  the 
morning  Polyakov  picked  him  up,  questioned 
him  about  the  trip  and  dropped  blm  off  at 
the  apartment.  Oalkin  was  waiting. 

"The  pressure  is  on  to  get  you  over  to  the 
United  States,  and  we're  going  to  have  to 
exploit  every  minute,"  Galkin  said.  "I'm 
afraid  that  the  rush  means  you  can  have 
only  a  few  days  with  your  family.  Actually, 
it  may  be  better  that  way.  Any  longer  would 
Just  be  torture  for  you  all." 

"I  would  like  to  buy  some  things  for  my 
wife,"  Tuoml  said. 

"Pine,"  said  Oalkin.  "That  reminds  me — 
your  salary  is  being  tripled."  This  was  $550 
a  month — a  princely  sum  by  prevailing  So- 
viet standards. 

"If  you  need  anything  major,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  tell  me,  and  we'll  arrange  to  have  It 
shipped." 

"I  would  like  my  wife  to  have  either  a 
refrigerator  or  a  washing  machine,"  Tuomi 
said. 

"She  will  receive  both  within  the  month," 
Galkin  promised. 

The  presents  from  Ptuis  excited  the  chil- 
dren. They  listened  raptly  as  Tuoml  told 
them  of  his  travels  and,  in  turn,  Viktor  and 
Irlna  proudly  recounted  their  progress  in 
school. 

Although  it  was  snowing  in  the  afternoon, 
Tuomi  asked  his  son  to  vralk  with  him.  They 
passed  the  square  where  he  had  discovered 
the  extra  tray  of  rolls,  the  KGB  he«ulqtiarters 
where  it  had  all  begun.  Tuoml  had  difficulty 
summoning  up  the  words  to  speak  to  his  son. 

"ViktOT,  tomorrow  I  will  g^  away  on  an 
assignment  for  our  government,"  he  began. 
"I  will  be  gone  a  very  long  time.  Tou  are  only 
ten,  but  while  I  am  away,  you  must  be  the 
man  who  looks  after  Mama  and  yow  sisters. 
Should    something   keep    me    from   coming 


back,  you  must  look  after  them  all  their 
lives." 

In  the  morning  the  family  went  out  to- 
gether to  watch  Nadezhda  and  Irlna  skate 
in  their  bright  Parisian  outfits.  Tuomi  found 
bis  hand  trembling  almost  uncontrollably 
as  he  tried  to  take  a  last  picture.  In  the  taxi 
to  the  station,  Nina  and  the  girls  began  to 
cry.  As  the  train  slowly  gathered  speed  out 
of  Kirov,  Tuomi  stood  on  the  rear  platform 
watching  his  family  huddled  together  wav- 
ing to  him.  When  he  could  no  longer  see 
them,  he  wept. 

FAREWELL  TO  MOSCOW 

On  Tuoml's  last  night  in  Moscow,  Fainna 
came  to  say  good-by.  She  seemed  warm  and 
feminine  as  never  before.  It  was  as  if  she 
were  lowering  the  wall  of  reserve  which  had 
always  separated  them  even  after  they  be- 
came friends.  "This  Is  perhaps  the  last  time  I 
will  ever  see  you,"  she  said.  "I  wish  you  all 
success  in  your  assignment." 

Spontaneously  Tuomi  reached  out  to  em- 
brace her.  "No!"  she  said,  pushing  him  away. 
"That  wouldn't  be  appropriate.  Whatever  you 
or  I  might  want,  in  our  work  we  can  trust 
only  the  brain,  never  the  heart.  Good-by, 
comrade." 

Polyakov  was  coldly  efficient  as  he  helped 
Tuomi  pack.  "I'm  required  to  make  a  final 
check  of  your  tools,"  he  said.  On  the  dining- 
room  table  he  and  Tuomi  spread  out  the 
espionage  equipment  produced  by  KGB  lab- 
oratories for  the  mission.  There  was  one 
forged  American  passport  for  departure  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  another  for  entry  into 
the  United  States.  Other  forged  documents 
Included  letters  of  reference  from  the  Mil- 
waukee machine  shop.  General  Electric  and 
the  New  York  lumber  company,  and  a  letter 
certifying  that  Tuoml  had  completed  the 
tenth  grade  of  high  school  in  Roch,  Ivtlch.  An 
"American"  shaving  kit  contained  a  secret 
compartment  for  concealment  of  documents. 
Chemicals  necessary  to  develop  secret  writing 
and  microdots  were  disguised  as  aspirin  and 
laxative  tablets.  There  was  also  a  writing 
pad  with  a  spiral  binder  whose  pages  had 
been  specially  treated  so  Tuoml  could  write 
invisible  messages  on  them. 

When  everything  was  ready,  Polyakov 
handed  Tuoml  150  American  20-dollar  bills. 
"This  should  take  care  of  you  until  you 
establish  contact  with  us  in  America,"  he 
said. 

On  the  street  after  they  had  left  the  apart- 
ment, Tuoml  turned  toward  the  little  sedan 
the  colonel  customarily  drove.  "No,  tonight 
you  ride  in  style,"  Polyakov  said,  pointing  to 
a  black  limousine  with  a  chauffeur  behind 
the  wheel.  Settling  in  the  big  car,  he  re- 
marked, "You  know,  this  is  the  third  straight 
night  I've  sent  a  man  off.  Business  is  boom- 
ing." 

At  the  airport,  Polyakov  watched  from  a 
distance,  saying  nothing,  showing  no  sign 
of  recognition.  Having  produced  a  visa  and 
passport  which  Identified  him  as  an  Ameri- 
can tourist,  Tuoml  walked  directly  to  the 
plane.  Moments  later  the  flight  started.  As 
the  plane  gained  altitude,  Tuomi  looked 
down  on  the  lights  of  Moscow  and  wondered 
If  he  ever  would  see  them  again. 

"WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TALK  WITH  YOU'' 

On  December  17,  1958,  after  a  week  in 
Paris  and  another  in  Brussels,  Tuomi  lauded 
in  Montreal,  posing  as  a  Finnish-American. 
Once  past  customs,  he  destroyed  his  first 
passport  and  become  Robert  B.  White,  a 
businessman  from  Chicago.  When  he  had 
convinced  himself  he  was  not  being  watched, 
he  made  a  December  30  Pullman  reservation 
to  Chicago,  then  took  a  transcontinental 
train  to  Vancouver.  It  was  Christmas  Eve 
when  he  arrived.  As  he  stood  outside  the 
lumberyard  where  be  had  supposedly  worked 
In  his  fictitious  past,  a  group  of  caroling 
teen-agers  came  by.  "Merry  Christmas  I"  they 
shouted. 
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"And  a  Happy  New  Year  to  you!"  he 
answered. 

After  his  stay  In  Vancouver,  Tuoml  re- 
turned to  Montreal.  On  December  30,  he 
waited  until  the  night  train  to  Chicago 
started  to  move  out  of  the  station,  then 
Jumped  aboard.  He  closed  the  curtain  to 
bis  berth  and  once  more  rehearsed  his  story. 
Myriad  warnings  and  instructions  drilled  into 
him  In  Moscow  tumbled  through  bis 
thoughts.  As  the  train  lurched  to  a  halt 
amid  snowdrifts  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  he 
took  off  bis  glasses  and  wiped  perspiration 
from  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Soon  he  heard 
customs  officers  awakening  and  questioning 
passengers.  Then  came  the  knock. 

"May  I  see  your  Identification,  please," 
asked  a  U.S.  Inspector.  He  casually  glanced 
at  it,  then  handed  It  back.  "Did  you  make 
any  purchases  in  Canada  or  order  any  goods 
for  delivery  In  the  United  States?"  he  asked. 

"Only  a  shirt,"  Tuomi  replied. 

"Well,  have  a  good  trip  home,''  said  the 
customs  official.  "Sorry  to  wake  you  at  this 
hour." 

Just  then,  a  young  man  clutching  a  pint 
of  bourbon  came  weaving  down  the  aisle 
and  to  Tuoml's  consternation  threw  his  arm 
around  his  shoulder.  "How  about  a  drink, 
buddy?"  be  asked. 

"Thanks,"  replied  Tuoml  disengaging  him- 
self, "but  I'd  better  get  some  sleep." 

Soon  thereafter  Tuomi  felt  the  train  start 
to  move,  and  he  knew  he  was  in  the  United 
States.  He  could  not  believe  it  had  been  so 
easy. 

From  Chicago  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
on  January  3,  1959,  the  long  Journey  from 
Moscow  ended.  Exhausted,  Tuoml  hailed  a 
cab  and  registered  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton Hotel  as  Kaarlo  R.  Tuoml,  his  perma- 
nent name  in  the  United  States.  Casually  tlp- 
Ing  the  bellhop,  he  fell  Into  bed  and  for  the 
first  time  in  26  days  slept  soundly. 

Next  day  he  looked  over  the  Bronx  lumber 
company  and  the  site  of  the  razed  apartment 
building  that  were  part  of  his  legend.  Be- 
cause the  Center  preferred  that  his  messages 
be  typewritten,  he  also  bought  a  portable 
typewriter  and  began  practicing  on  it  in  his 
room. 

To  establish  communications  with  Mos- 
cow, he  had  to  find  the  four  "drops"  selected 
for  him  in  New  York.  The  first  was  located 
In  Queens  beneath  a  railroad  bridge;  the 
second,  also  In  Queens,  was  by  a  lamppost 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Michael's 
Cemetery;  the  third  was  in  the  Bronx  under 
a  subway  bridge;  the  fourth  was  in  Yonkers 
\inder  a  bush  near  McLean  and  Van  Cort- 
landt  avenues. 

By  sending  a  crank  postcard  to  the  Soviet 
UJf.  delegation,  Tuomi  advised  the  Center 
that  he  would  leave  a  message  at  the  Bronx 
drop  on  January  10.  In  it  he  reported  his 
travels  and  stated  that  unless  Instructed  oth- 
erwise, he  would  leave  January  26  on  a  two- 
month  trip  to  inspect  locales  of  his  legend 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Just  after  9  p.m.  on  January  17  he  strolled 
under  the  Bronx  bridge,  spotted  a  magnetic 
metal  container  stuck  to  a  girder  and  pock- 
eted It  with  one  easy  motion.  OpeiUng  it  in 
his  hotel  room,  he  found  an  encoded  note: 
"Congratulations  on  your  successful  arrivaL 
Trip  approved.  Family  is  well  and  sends  warm 
regards.  AU  the  best.  Chief." 

The  trip  through  the  Midwest  was  pleas- 
ant. Riding  buses,  occasionally  hitchhiking 
between  small  towns,  Tuomi  felt  a  growing 
sense  of  well-being.  Everything  was  Just  as 
described  In  Moscow.  No  one  seemed  inter- 
ested in  him,  much  less  suspicious  of  him. 
He  had  always  reasoned  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed. Now  he  began  to  believe  It. 

Completing  his  "education"  in  Minnesota, 
he  took  a  room  in  early  March  at  a  board- 
Inghouse  In  Milwaukee,  where  eight  different 
locations  were  important  to  his  legend.  The 
morning  of  March  9  the  cook  served  a  good 
breakfast.  Tuoml  snapped  her  picture  and. 


Intended  to  give  it  to  her  as  a  present,  started 
off  for  a  camera  shop  to  have  the  film  de- 
veloped. He  had  walked  about  ten  yards  when 
he  heard  a  voice. 

"Mr.  Tuomi,  we  would  like  to  talk  with 
you." 

He  spun  around.  Staring  at  him  were  two 
men  who  looked  young,  athletic  and  well- 
dressed.  .  .  .  Just  the  way  FBI  men  had  al- 
ways appeared  in  the  American  movies  Tuoml 
had  seen.  Then,  in  terror,  he  slowly  recog- 
nized one  of  the  men.  He  was  the  friendly 
"drunk"  who  had  offered  Tuomi  a  drink  on 
the  train.  Tuoml  felt  near  collapse.  This 
meant  he  had  been  followed  all  the  way  from 
the  border. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Mr.  Tuoml,  I  think  you  iinderstand  who 
we  are." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  Tuoml  said. 

"Yes,"  the  man  replied.  "Tlie  question  is, 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  Do  we  take  you 
directly  to  Jail,  or  do  you  want  to  talk  and 
see  what  might  be  worked  out?" 

FOOTNOTES 

'In  1947,  the  KGB,  whose  name  has 
changed  many  times  since  its  Inception,  was 
known  as  the  MGB — Ministry  of  State  Se- 
curity. 

'  Alekseyevlch  means  "son  of  Aleksel."  It  Is 
a  patronymic  and  not  the  major's  last  name. 
In  many  instances,  Tuoml  did  not  know  the 
full  name  of  his  superiors. 


SOVIETS  CONTINUE  OPPRESSION 
OP  JEWISH  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cottchlin) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerned over  continuing  reports  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  treatment  of  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens, I  was  able  to  speak  by  telephone 
last  Friday  with  a  Moscow  Jewish 
woman  whose  family  has  asked  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  country. 

I  am  distressed  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  that 
the  woman,  whose  name  I  shall  with- 
hold because  I  fear  further  possible  har- 
assment of  her  and  her  family,  con- 
firmed in  the  10-minute  conversation 
that  there  has  been  no  change  or  abate- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Government's  policy 
of  persecution  and  pimishment.  She  ex- 
plained in  detail  what  has  befallen  her 
family  and  others  who  want  to  be  re- 
patriated to  Israel. 

The  woman,  who  is  a  translator  and 
speaks  excellent  English,  is  the  mother 
of  two.  Her  husband  is  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer. After  applying  for  permission  to 
leave  for  Israel,  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  dismissed  from  their  jobs. 
They  have  been  forced  to  sell  most  of 
their  personal  belongings  in  order  to 
survive. 

Speaking  freely  and  eloquently  of  the 
plight  of  so  many  Soviet  Jews,  the 
woman  told  me  that  the  Government  had 
just  ordered  into  active  military  service 
seven  persons  who  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Four  were 
placed  into  active  service  last  Thursday 
while  three  received  orders  the  previous 
day. 

The  Injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  oflB- 
cial  Soviet  policy,  the  woman  explained, 
goes  beyond  the  mere  induction  of  these 
people  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
She  said  once  the  individuals  are  in  the 
military  service  that  the  Soviet  author- 


ities would  refuse  permission  to  emigrate 
on  the  basis  they  possessed  secret  mili- 
tary information  which  might  be  com- 
promised if  they  were  permitted  to  leave. 

I  had  heard  stories  of  the  extreme 
hardships  imposed  on  those  who  had 
been  committed  to  internment  or  labor 
camps  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  woman  said  re- 
ports indeed  indicated  that  Internees 
and  prisoners  were  being  confined  imder 
terrible  conditions.  She  said  that  there 
is  no  assurance  that  any  packages  of 
food  or  necessities  sent  to  inmates  in  the 
camps  ever  reach  them.  Her  information 
on  the  conditions  imder  which  women 
prisoners  were  being  held  was  particu- 
larly appalling. 

I  spoke  of  the  sympathy  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  the  American 
people  over  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  She  said  she  was  grateful 
for  all  that  is  being  done  and  asked  me 
to  convey  to  as  many  people  as  possible 
the  thanks  of  her  and  her  family.  Her 
only  hope,  she  said,  was  that  President 
Nixon  would  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Soviet  authorities  the  deep  concern  of 
the  American  people  and  many  Con- 
gressmen on  his  forthcoming  visit  to 
Moscow. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  tlie  House  to  encourage  the  relief  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  I  know  that  many  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  have  tried  to  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Government  that 
any  meaningful  detente  must  include  an 
easing  and  hopefully  an  abandonment  of 
these  oppressive  policies.  Americans  are 
a  justice-oriented  people  and  we  do  not 
abide  oflBcially  sanctioned  persecution  of 
those  who  want  to  practice  their  religion 
or  want  to  emigrate. 

In  discussing  our  efforts  to  try  to  ease 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  I  want  to  cite 
the  work  of  so  many  citizens  who  are  giv- 
ing of  their  own  time  and  money.  The 
phone  call  to  Moscow  was  arranged 
through  some  dedicated  citizens  in  my 
own  13th  Congressional  District.  They 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  active  and 
concerned  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
our  Government  and  citizens  the  ordeal 
of  Soviet  Jews.  Some  are  with  formal 
organizations  while  others  are  engaged 
in  personal  commitments  based  only  on 
their  burning  desire  to  secure  justice.  I 
cannot  commend  them  too  highly  nor 
represent  them  too  proudly.  They  merit 
only  the  highest  praise. 

Although  resolutions  have  been  passed 
and  messages  sent  to  the  President,  I 
again  want  to  take  this  opportunity — 
before  his  planned  Moscow  trip — to 
notify  him  of  my  gi-ave  concerns.  I  will 
ask  him  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Soviet 
authorities  our  deep  and  continuing 
anxiety  over  the  treatment  of  Jewish 
citizens  in  that  coimtry  and  respectfully 
urge  him  to  do  everything  possible  to 
convince  the  Soviet  Government  to  adopt 
a  more  humane  and  just  policy. 


PROTECnON  PAYMENTS  TO  THE 
ENEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  releas- 
ing additional  testimony  today  that  de- 
tails charges  of  protection  payments  to 
the  Vietcong,  prostitution,  and  gunrun- 
ning  within  USO's  Vietnam  operation. 

What  is  most  shocking  to  me  is  that 
USO's  top  official  allegedly  made  an 
agreement  for  the  rental  of  the  USO  club 
that  involved  a  monthly  kickback  pro- 
tection payment  to  the  enemy.  If  these 
allegations  are  true,  then  USO  ofBcials 
are  guilty  of  a  very  serious  crime. 

The  statement  I  am  releasing  today 
has  been  written  by  Gloria  Lentz.  a  for- 
mer USO  associate  club  director. 

She  charges  that  a  rental  agreement 
made  by  USO's  top  officials  involved  the 
payment  of  a  $500  check  and  $500  in  cash 
tmder  the  table.  Half  of  the  check  was  in 
turn  given  to  the  Vietcong  as  a  protection 
payment  by  the  Vietnamese  landlord.  Ac- 
cording to  Gloria  Lentz,  both  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Alexander  and  Mr.  Sam  Anderson 
were  present  when  the  rental  agreement 
was  negotiated.  Gloria  Lentz  explained 
that  $500  was  passed  imder  the  table  to 
provide  Co  Sau.  the  Vietnamese  landlord, 
with  a  payment  that  could  not  be  traced 
by  the  Vietcong.  If  this  arrangement  has 
been  accurately  described  by  Gloria 
Lentz,  then  Mr.  Anderson  presimiably 
knew  of  the  protection  kickback  to  the 
Vietcong.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
know,  Mr.  Anderson  is  presently  execu- 
tive director  of  the  USO. 

According  to  Gloria  Lentz,  protection 
kickbacks  were  also  paid  to  Vietnamese 
National  Police,  commonly  known  sis  the 
"white  mice."  When  these  payments 
were  cut  off,  the  Vietnamese  police  chief 
appeared  with  armed  men  to  coUect  his 
booty.  A  second  time  when  the  payments 
were  cut  off,  the  USO  Club  was  broken 
into  several  times. 

A  well-known  Vietnamese  prostitute 
was  kept  on  USO's  payroll  at  an  un- 
usually high  salary  and  regularly  "vis- 
ited" a  U.S.  advisory  team  next  door  to 
the  USO  club.  Apparently,  this  young 
lady  was  placed  on  USO's  payroll  and 
continuously  received  salary  increases. 

Gloria  Lentz  also  witnessed  an  Illegal 
gun  exchange  at  the  USO  club  in  China 
Beach.  There  have  been  various  reports 
of  illegal  gimrunning  by  USO  personnel 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  these  new 
developments,  I  wish  to  dispute  an  asser- 
tion by  USO  President  Maj.  Gen.  Francis 
Sampson,  retired,  that — 

No  funds  contributed  to  the  USO  by  the 
public  .  .  .  have  been  misappropriated. 

Alleged  protection  kickbacks  to  the 
Vietcong  and  the  Vietnamese  police,  as 
well  as  prostitutes  and  drug  pushers  on 
the  payroll  are  clearly  a  misappropria- 
tion of  the  funds  so  generously  given  by 
the  American  people  to  the  USO.  If  these 
allegations  are  true,  then  clearly  funds 
have  been  misused. 

Mrs.  Lentz  also  has  told  members  of 
my  staff  that  marihuana  cigarettes  were 
openly  sold  in  the  USO  clubs  by  Viet- 
namese nationals  employed  by  the  USO. 

I  am  continuing  my  investigation  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  USO  with  the  hope 
that  USO  wU  be  cleaned  up  so  that  it 
truly  serves  the  best  interests  of  our 
GI's. 


Earlier,  I  released  statements  by  former 
USO  employees  detailing  kickbacks, 
black-marketing  operations,  and  money 
manipulations.  The  statements  I  am  re- 
leasing today  further  corroborate  these 
earlier  allegations. 

The  public  clearly  has  a  right  to  know 
the  natiu-e  and  extent  of  wrongdoing 
within  the  USO  and  I  intend  to  pursue 
this  matter  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  the  USO. 

The  statements  follow: 

Stateujent  by  Gloria  Lentz 

1.  preparation  op  employees none  to 

inadequate 
(a)  See  draft  of  letter  from  me  to  Everett 
outlining  problems  encountered  In  "in- 
translt"  training.  Several  others  (Charlotte 
Rugulo.  Phyllis  Johnson,  Sue  Graham,  Dick 
Alexander  etc.)  complained  of  Identifying  the 
same  type  problems  to  Everett  and  receiving 
the  same  type  response — none  at  all  or  being 
immediately  sent  to  Vietnam. 

(b)Many  employees  shipped  directly  over 
after  hire;  not  even  exposed  briefly  to  USO's 
stateside  activities  (after  we  had  compared 
notes,  we  felt  it  was  probably  Just  as  well 
since  it  was  just  a  waste  of  time  training- 
wise  etc.  for  those  of  us  who  were  run 
through  the  stateside  clubs  generally.  Also 
USO  lost  some  employees  this  way  before 
they  even  got  to  Vietnam  because  they  would 
quit  as  I  and  Dick  Alexander  threatened  to 
do  due  to  their  learning  Just  how  poorly 
the  USO  was  really  run  on  the  Inside.) 

(c)  Vietnam.  Primarily  bookkeeping  and 
restaurant  management  skills  required.  Some 
Psychology  or  Sociology  subjects  would  have 
been  helpful  In  dealing  with  our  men;  bow- 
ever,  there  were  too  many  and  time  was  too 
Umlted  generally  for  USO  types  to  work 
with  or  be  able  to  help  our  men  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  I  knew  only  1  and  possibly  2 
people  who  had  bookkeeping  (Alexander  and 
LaMoy)  experience.  Met  none  who  had  even 
run  a  restaurant  or  been  Involved  In  man- 
aging food  supplies  etc.  My  logistics  training 
was  In  supplying  TAG  mlssUe  sites  with  sup- 
port equipment  for  missile  silos  etc. — hardly 
preparation  for  garnering  food  supplies  and 
bargaining  In  the  village  market  for  fresh 
food  supplies  at  the  cheapest  prices  (re:  Co 
Sau  was  using  her  own  scales  and  the  Dl  An 
USO  was  paying  her  exorbitant  prices  for 
lettuce,  tomatoes.  Ice  etc.  until  I  came  along 
and  learned  about  what  was  going  on  only 
after  accidentally  seeing  some  of  the  bills.  I 
then  immediately  bought  our  own  set  of 
weights — took  them  over  and  very  nicely 
compared  them  with  hers  and  said  from 
now  on  we  would  continue  to  compare  on  a 
dally  basis  ...  or  I  would  begin  buying  the 
fresh  produce  in  Tu  Due.  On  that  basis, 
Co  Sau  began  to  respect  me,  called  me  her 
"sister  #13."  and  Invited  me  to  spend  a 
weekend  with  she  and  her  family  in  Vung 
Tau  with  all  expenses  paid — including  taking 
along  my  Interpreter — which  was  a  very  rare 
honor  since  she  was  an  extr^nely  powerful 
woman  and  owned  all  of  Dl  An,  Including  the 
people  of  Di  An,  and  some  twenty  or  more 
square  miles  of  land  that  the  1st  Infantry 
Dlv.  and  the  Korean  Dlv.  base  camps  sat  on) . 
In  short,  obtaining  food  was  of  prime 
concern  In  running  the  USO's  in  Vietnam 
and  mass  preparation  of  that  food — whether 
It  be  steak  dinners  such  as  we  served  at 
Dl  An  or  hamburgers  as  they  served  In  most 
USO's  was  something  that  had  to  be  learned 
johnny  on  the  spot,  since  the  Vietnamese 
either  (1)  did  not  know  anything  of  pre- 
paring American  food  and  had  to  be  trained 
and  watched  at  all  times  to  see  that  they 
prepared  It  correctly  and  did  not  serve  meat 
and  sandwich  fillings  that  had  been  pre- 
pared the  day  before  etc.,  or  (2)  profited 
Immensely  from  our  stupidity  and  omi  will- 


ingness   to   pay    whatever   they    asked — no 
questions,  no  bargaining,  no  nothing. 

(d)  Working  with  the  Vietnamese  or  man- 
aging the  Vietnamese  staffs.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  training,  no  discussions,  no  what- 
ever   on    this    score.    Luckily,    I    had    some 
background  (considerable  compared  to  any- 
one else  In  the  USO  I  met  there — Including 
Sam  Anderson)  In  the  sociology  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  background  to  their 
overall  concepts  of  Americans  and  westerners 
generally.  It  didn't  take  long  for  me  to  learn 
that  translating  theory  to  fact  worked,  and 
that  the  stronger  I  was  with  them  manage- 
ment-wise, the  greater  their  respect  for  me 
the    person,    but    most    Importantly,    the 
greater   their   wlUlngness   to   perform   what 
I  asked  them  to  do  when  I  asked  them  to 
do  It  In  providing  the  necessary  services  to 
our  men  on  a  continuing  basis —  even  when 
I  wasn't  personally  around  to  supervise  etc. 
The  key  to  making  the  USO's  In  Vietnam  run 
at  top  level — at  least  In  servicing  our  armed 
forces — was   In  understanding  how  to  gain 
the   Vietnamese'    cooperation.    Most   of   our 
people  never  did  grasp  the  fundamentals  of 
this — because  they  felt  sorry  for  the  Viet- 
namese, who  didn't  want  our  pity  but  who 
would  use  It  at  every  opportunity.  Conse- 
quently, they  lost  both  the  potential  respect 
of  the  Vietnamese  staffs  and  more  critically 
to  the  success  of  USO  operations,  the  ability 
to  make  these  people  perform  at  anywhere 
near  optimum.   If  at   all.   The   V.N.   totally 
operate  on  the  oriental  concept  of  "face" — If 
you  fall  to  realize  that  and  use  It  to  your 
advantage,  you  lost  the  key  lever  to  getting 
these  people  to  work  at  all.  What  the  Ameri- 
can USO  types  also  generally  didn't  realize 
was  that  when  you  lost  "face"  (through  tak- 
ing the  softest  and  easiest  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  and  managing  V.N.  staffs)  you  not 
only    lost    "workers,"    but    also    your    chief 
source    of    Information.    Most    of    what    I 
learned    personally,   I   learned   through   the 
Vietnamese,    my    Chinese    Interpreter,    and 
experimentation   and  observation   generally. 
.  .  .  not  through  any  American  USO  types. 
From   what  I  learned   from  our  military 
men,  I  can  also  state  emphatically  that  I 
believe  this  was  primary  to  ensuring  my  sur- 
vival day  after  day  when  I  traveled  miles  and 
miles   of   roads   alone   with   only   the   Viet- 
namese staff  and  no  weapons — knowing  all 
the  time  that  every  movement  I  made  was 
being   watched   by   the   V.C.   I.E.   obtaining 
and  retaining  even  a  minimum  of  respect 
from  the  V.N.  was  equally  important  to  in- 
suring one's  own  survival.  I  often  felt  that 
Sam  Anderson  and  USO  top   management 
were  criminally  negligent  In  not  providing 
some  resource  Information  of  this  nature  to 
the  USO  types  entering  V.N. — whether  they 
did  it  directly  or  through  our  military.  Per- 
haps Sam  Anderson  was  Ignorant  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  above  as  far  as  theory,  but  he 
certainly  could  not  and  cannot  plead  Ignor- 
ance after  all  the  experience  he  had  had 
prior  to  my  coming  In  V.N.,  during  or  after- 
wards.  Yet  his  usual   "thing"   If   a   woman 
were  to  bring  certain  dangers  (not  the  bombs 
or  the  mortars  or  that  type  thing)  to  his  at- 
tention as  I  tried  to  do  on  several  occasions, 
he   would   shrug   it   off   as   unimportant   or 
"hysterical"    etc — yet    such    knowledge    was 
essential  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  not 
only  USO  staffs  but  the  military  who  ate  in 
our  clubs  by  the  thousands   (I.e.  my  chief 
concern  was  the  "food  poisoning"  aspects). 

(e)  Stateside  USO  personnel  were  so  un- 
aware generally  of  the  training  needed  that  I 
was  once  told  by  a  woman  director  of  the 
Charlotte  USO  that  the  best  she  could  say 
In  preparing  me  for  what  I  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  In  V.N.  was  that  I  would  play 
the  "smiling  hostess"  to  GI's  and  make  sure 
the  "table  was  set  properly." 

(f )  Recommend  that  the  background  of  Mr. 
Anderson  be  looked  Into.  Via  the  grapevine, 
I  was  told    (truth  or  not  I  do  not  know) 
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that  Sam  was  considered  a  "loser"  by  USO 
Hqs  prior  to  the  buUdup  and  had  therefore 
been  assigned  to  one  of  the  Isleinds  In  the 
Pacific  where  be  "could  do  the  least  amount 
of  damage"  to  USO  generally.  I  was  told  that 
the  only  reason  be  was  selected  was  that: 

(1)  The  miUtary  said  NOW  and  the  USO 
had  to  respond  In  a  big  hurry. 

(2)  He  was  one  of  very  few  USO  male  di- 
rectors who  was  single  (women  were  not  al- 
lowed to  work  with  USO  the  first  year  In 
V.N.  untu  the  military  specifically  requested 
It). 

(3)  He  was  Immediately  accessible  and 
nearby. 

(4)  (told)  He  was  the  only  one  at  that  par- 
ticular time  who  was  actxially  willing  to  take 
the  job  and  would  accept  It.  I  was  also  told 
that  at  that  time  he  was  only  making  be- 
tween $9,000  and  $10,000  dollars,  was  In  bis 
middle  or  latter  30's  or  early  40's,  had  held 
a  number  of  Jobs  before  coming  with  USO, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  know  for  sure  whether 
or  not  be  was  a  "college  graduate"  (one  of 
the  prime  prerequisites  for  being  employed 
by  USO  In  V.N.) .  Other  factors  possibly  bear- 
ing on  the  lack  of  training  etc.,  at  least  In 
V.N.  Itself,  were  that  I  was  told  that  Sam 
Anderson  bad  been  with  USO  only  a  short 
time  before  he  aoc^ted  the  V.N.  directorship, 
and  also  that  he  had  absolutely  no  profes- 
sional background  or  training  for  USO  work 
per  se.  I.E.  when  I  was  trying  to  puzzle  out 
not  only  why  Anderson  bad  taken  such  an 
Intense  dislike  for  me  on  a  seemingly  Irra- 
tional basis  (I.e.  that  I  had  agreed  with  him 
the  first  time  I  met  him  when  he  stated  that 
"be  couldn't  sleep  nights  wondering  If  the 
USO  In  Vietnam  was  going  to  be  around  the 
next  day  from  the  poor  quality  of  pe<H>le 
that  USO  national  was  sending  him  to  main- 
tain It") ,  this  Information  made  me  ask  fur- 
ther: 

(1)  Was  Sam  Anderson  properly  qualified 
to  evaluate  the  capability  or  performance  of 
USO  subordinates  In  V.N.  since  he  (based  on 
my  Information)  did  not  have  the  necessary 
background,  training,  or  experience  himself, 
and 

(2)  What  kind  of  people  did  we  have  <^- 
erating  at  USO  national  headquarters  In  New 
York  to  allow  such  a  person  to  continue  In 
sucb  a  terribly  responsible  job — knowing  bis 
background,  receiving  continuing  complaints 
against  and  about  his  arbitrary,  unreasoning 
methods  of  operation — and  yet  who  seeming- 
ly continued  to  support  him  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  others  against  a  growing  amount 
of  evidence.  For  example,  It  was  well-known 
throughout  the  USO  staff  In  V.N.  In  1967/68 
that  Anderson  hired  (such  as  Jan  Moore- 
head)  and  fired  with  Impunity  people  he  dis- 
liked with  Increasing  regularity  on  the 
slightest  of  pretexts  (or  none  at  all  In  my 
case  as  be  acknowledged  to  me  in  front  of 
my  then  flanc^)  even  though  those  same  peo- 
ple might  have  been  the  few  who  had 
achieved  a  reputation  for  attempting  to 
work  bard  and  overcome  the  obstacles  to- 
wards conscientiously  serving  our  men — 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  USO  em- 
ployees who  had  achieved  a  reputation  with 
the  military  for  laying  around  and  sleeping 
all  the  time  (such  as  Jo  Sykes)  or  who  failed 
to  maintain  the  clubs  in  semi -acceptable 
form  (TSN  USO  and  Freedom  Hill  USO)  or 
were  rarely  even  present  at  the  club  (Bill 
Revoyer  &  Dick  Alexander)  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  respond  to  requests  for  assistance 
In  dealing  with  the  V.N.  staffs  (who  some- 
times would  refuse  to  .serve  our  men  or  would 
blatantly  cheat  them  of  their  money)  or 
whatever  was  needed  at  the  time. 

2.  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL 

(a)  As  Indicated  above  and  In  my  letter 
to  Justin  Morrill  dtd  3  Jan  1968,  atch  5,  Sam 
Anderson  fired  arbitrarily  and  many  times 
without  cause.  Without  exception  during  the 


year  I  was  wltb  USO  In  V.N.  and  from  what 
I  gathered  from  correspondence  with  my  USO 
friends  later  on,  this  situation  never  changed 
and  Anderson  was  always  upheld  (if  not  ex- 
onerated) by  Tveldt,  Everett  and  Justin  Mor- 
rill. As  one  of  my  friends  wrote  to  me:  "the 
first  thing  that  Sam  did  when  he  became  'top 
dog'  was  to  fire  Dave  Walton"  (Walton  had 
been  second  in  command  when  I  first  came  to 
VJf.  but  evidently  he  and  Anderson  had 
little  iise  for  each  other  and  he  was  sent 
to  bead  up  the  USO  in  Thailand,  which  was 
when  Dick  Alexander  was  asked  to  become 
second  in  command  of  USO  activities  In  VJi. 
by  Sam  Anderson.  (NOTE:  Dick  Alexander 
also  had  absolutely  no  previous  USO  training 
or  experience  prior  to  coming  to  VJN.  except 
for  a  month  of  sitting  around  and  reading 
magazines  at  the  august  USO — where  I  was 
assigned  Immediately  afterwards — ^per  Dick 
himself.) 

(b)  USO  VJJ.  was  run  entirely  by  one 
man — Sam  Anderson  (supposedly  basic  rea- 
son why  he  &  Walton  disagreed  since  Walton 
wanted  to  also  have  some  say  In  how  USO 
was  to  be  managed  etc) . 

(c)  Authority  for  firing  (at  times)  dele- 
gated to  directors  (who— per  Sam  Anderson 
to  a  number  of  us — earned  only  $10  more  a 
month  than  assoc.  directors  and  whom  An- 
derson told  us  were  given  the  title  and  the 
extra  money  simply  because  only  one  person 
could  be  responsible  for  check-signing.)  Neal 
Camp  (Freedom  Hill  USO)  told  me  be  bad 
been  given  this  authority  in  my  case  and  I 
saw  this  confirmed  In  writing  that  be  could 
"get  rid"  of  me  if  I  gave  him  "any  prob- 
lem whatsoever"  (written  by  Dick  Alexander 
to  Camp).  The  "ugly  American"  concept 
really  held  sway  because  of  this. 

(d)  Authority  for  arbitrary  decisionmak- 
ing— i.e.  work  assignments.  Inner  club  au- 
thority with  relation  to  V.  N.  personnel  man- 
agement suspensions,  elimination  from  any 
active  role  within  the  club  (Johnson,  Ru- 
galo,  myself,  etc.)  most  often  rigidly  defined 
and  retained  by  Individual  club  directors. 
Often  irresponsible  decisions  were  made  by 
the  club  directors  and  then  upheld  by  An- 
derson— despite  validity  or  evidence  of  truth- 
fulness of  "sulwrdlnates"  position  or  com- 
plaint. As  Anderson  told  me  point  blank: 
"he  wasn't  even  Interested  in  bearing  the 
reason"  for  Neal  Camp's  firing  me.  C.  Rugalo 
received  the  same  treatment  from  him  from 
what  she  told  me  in  Saigon  (we  flew  in  on 
the  same  plane  to  Saigon  to  begin  work  with 
USO  V.N.  and  we  were  fired  a  year  later  al- 
most on  the  same  day  for  about  equally 
senseless  reasons) . 

(e)  Authority  of  Individual  club  directors 
generally  resented  due  to: 

( 1 )  Poor  definition  of  role  and  vaguely  de- 
fined (If  any)  extent  of  their  authority. 

(2)  Senseless  abuse  of  their  authority  time 
and  again  (prevalent  in  all  the  clubs — bow 
you  were  treated  individually  was  totally 
dependent  on  Inter-personal  relationship  es- 
tablished with  whoever  was  then  assigned 
as  club  director  rather  than  on  any  specified 
code  of  conduct  or  demonstration  of  capabil- 
ity etc.) 

(3)  False  and  totally  unreasonable  premise 
on  which  "directors"  exercised  their  author- 
ity (something  to  the  effect  that  power  cor- 
rupts and  absolute  power  corrupts  ateo- 
lutely) : 

(a)  We  were  all  hired  as  "equals" — at  least 
as  "equal"  American  citizens.  There  was  no 
Indication  prior  to  coming  to  V.N.  that  one 
American  would  or  could  be  allowed  to  treat 
another  American  as  anything  less  than  en 
equal;  however,  more  often  th",n  not  the 
Vietnamese  were  treated  with  greater  respect 
and  consideration  for  their  dignity  than 
USO  subordinates  were  (such  as  I  can  per- 
sonally attest  to  in  numerous  Instances  with 
Anderson,  Tom  Wickam,  end  Neal  Camp) .  At 
least  the  Vietnamese  were  allowed  to  work 
and  had  fairly  well-defiued  tasks  assigned 
them  Individually. 


(b)  "Authority"  as  such  most  often 
"seized" — I.e.  totally  dependent  upon 
strength  of  personalities  of  USO  employees 
assigned  to  work  together.  For  example  at 
DlAn  I  really  managed  the  club  since  Alex- 
ander more  and  more  abuigated  his  respon- 
sibilities either  by  staying  in  his  little  office 
upstairs  with  the  "boolis"  or  staying  In 
Saigon  altogether  which  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  supplying,  maintaining,  and 
managing  the  club  entirely  on  my  shoul- 
ders. Towards  the  end,  he  even  refused  to  help 
me  when  I  asked  him  to  or  got  somewhat 
short  with  me  when  I  asked  for  help  with 
certain  problems.  This  was  about  the  same 
pattern  at  the  Golden  Gate  USO  where  I 
worked  a  short  time  on  a  loan  basis  with  my 
friends  Ellie  Bon  Coeur  and  PhyUls  John- 
son. Fraser  Browning  was  the  club  director 
but  he  was  either  Incapacitated  most  of  the 
time  from  hepatltus  or  other  illnesses  or 
just  out  of  the  club  altogether  on  this  or 
that  errand  and  Ellie  really  ran  the  club — 
although  never  to  my  knowledge  did  she 
ever  get  in  on  the  money  management  angle 
of  it.  Somehow  the  men  always  seemed  to 
keep  the  books  taken  care  of  between  them 
and  the  V.N.  bookkeepers  no  matter  what 
else  they  weren't  around  to  do. 

(c)  Contradiction  of  plddly  $10  additional 
a  month  not  enough  to  sustain  credibility 
of  authority — ^particularly  when  we  all  knew 
that,  without  exception,  there  was  no  one 
employed  by  USO  in  Vietnam  who  had  bad 
previous  service  or  experience  with  USO  prior 
to  coming  to  V.N.  (at  least  this  is  what  I 
was  told  and  it  was  true  of  all  those  I  met 
while  In  V.N.).  I.e.  it  was  the  bUnd  leading 
the  blind  and  we  all  knew  It. 

(4)  There  vas  a  totally  Inequitable  and 
subjective  basis  for  selection  of  club  direc- 
tors: 

(a)  New  people  put  in  top  position  some- 
times Immediately  after  they  arrived  In  V.N. 
without  any  prior  experience  whatsoever — 
Evelyn  Wessel,  EMck  Alexander,  Neal  Camp 
etc.  It  was  almost  automatic  If  the  employee 
was  a  male — as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  even 
a  Joke  among  some  of  us  women  because 
as  far  as  actually  keying  the  clubs  run- 
ning ..  .  time  and  time  again  It  was  the 
women  I  saw  doing  the  actual  work  and  ac- 
cepting the  largest  share  of  responsibility 
for  keeping  our  clubs  open,  but  It  was  the 
male  directors  (I  called  them  "drones")  who 
picked  up  all  the  credit  from  Anderson  and 
the  military. 

(b)  Directors  became  associate  directors 
overnight  as  readily  as  they  became  direc- 
tors. Quite  often  such  changes  were  made 
while  the  persons  was  on  an  R&R  or  leave 
(Evelyn  Wessel  was  one  of  these) .  Dick  Alex- 
ander is  a  prime  example — he  was  an  asso- 
ciate director  for  a  very  brief  time  in  Saigon, 
then  made  Director  of  DlAn  USO  after  bare- 
ly a  month  In  country.  After  barely  two 
months  at  DiAn,  he  was  asked  to  be  second 
in  command  of  all  of  USO  In  V.N.  I  don't 
know  how  long  that  Job  lasted — about  a  year 
1  think — but  I  was  then  told  by  Jan  Moore- 
head  that  Sam  l^icked  him  out  to  be  club 
director  of  TSN  USO  because  he  couldn't 
get  any  work  out  of  him. 

(c)  The  above  up  and  down  and  do%vn  and 
up  business — all  based  on  the  decision  of  one 
mail  and  one  man  alone — Sam  Anderson — 
really  led  to  terrible  morale.  It  also  com- 
pletely undermined  any  real  respect  possible 
for  a  club  "director"  because  it  often  proved 
to  be  just  a  matter  of  who  could  get  to  An- 
derson first  which  decided  who  would  be  di- 
rector or  if  the  associate  would  roplr.ce 
him  'her. 

(5)  So  called  management  (Sam  Anderson 
&  Tveldt)  also  operated  totally  on  the  "grape- 
vine" &  gossip  principles  which  would  prob.i- 
bly  be  typical  of  any  amateurish  and  poorly 
trained  group  of  "leaders'.  I.e.  the  person 
was  rarely  granted  the  basic  right  of  being  al- 
lowed to  have  his  accusers  say  anything  di- 
rectly before  him  etc.  or  even  necessarily  to 
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learn  what  he  or  she  was  being  accused  of. 
(Such  as  when  Judy  Burrell  told  Sam  Ander- 
son that  I  was  documenting  the  corruption 
within  the  USO  in  my  master's  thesis  and  he 
believed  it — obviously  from  his  continued  at- 
tempts to  get  rid  of  me — but  refused  always 
to  tell  me  Just  exactly  what  it  was  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  done  or  said.  However,  Dick 
Alexander  was  the  first  to  tell  me  this  story 
when  he  "escorted"  me  down  to  Danang — 
which  I  laughed  off  because  I  thought  it  was 
so  preposterous  and  so  clearly  showed  Just 
how  ignorant  Sam  Anderson  was  of  the  aca- 
demic realities  of  higher  education  if  be 
really  believed  it — but  which  was  later  veri- 
fied by  Lorraine  Miller  once  more  when  I  was 
leaving  Danang.  Dick  Alexander  was  second  in 
command  to  Sam  Anderson  and  Lorraine  Mil- 
ler was  director  of  the  Saigon  USO  at  the  time 
of  the  lesbian  incident  which  evidently 
prompted  Judy  Burrell  to  tell  Anderson  this 
In  the  hope,  I  can  only  suppose,  that  he  would 
not  believe  me  if  &  when  I  told  him  of  her  at- 
tempt to  force  her  "attentions"  on  me.  Ap- 
parently she  succeeded  because  1  told  Alex- 
ander of  the  incident  but  he  told  me  he 
would  take  care  of  it  with  Anderson  and  I 
heard  nothing  further. 

Alternatively,  if  they  couldn't  succeed  in 
getting  rid  of  a  person  that  way  (I.e.  the  per- 
son would  Just  get  so  disgusted  by  this  type 
treatment  that  he  wovild  willingly  leave 
V.N.) ,  Sam  Anderson  would  "set  up"  one  per- 
son and  arrange  to  have  accusers  who  wotild 
say  something  or  other  to  get  rid  of  the  of- 
fending party.  This  was  done  to  my  by  Tom 
Wlckam  &  in  particular.  Jay  King,  who  al- 
leged to  my  face  (when  I  denuinded  to  face 
my  accusers  or  go  to  the  U.S.  embassy  etc. 
after  the  second  such  go-aroimd)  that  I  sup- 
posedly had  inferred  once  more  of  all  the 
wrong-doings  by  USO  personnel  In  the  pres- 
ence of  any  Army  Warrant  Officer  who  man- 
aged the  C.O.'s  mess  at  1st  Inf  Div  base  camp. 
However,  in  all  honesty  I  did  not  say  much 
to  Jay  King  of  his  nature  but  I  did  probably 
overreact  when  this  W.O.  informed  me  in 
front  of  King  of  the  sexual  freedom  with 
which  the  previous  assoc.  dlr.  at  Dl  An  had 
conducted  herself  at  some  of  the  wild  parties 
held  out  at  the  base  camp,  mostly  because  I 
figured  that  was  probably  the  only  thing  the 
men  I  met  dally  woiUd  think  I  was  there  for 
or  any  USO  women  that  came  after  me.  I 
beard  something  very  slmUar  to  my  experi- 
ence had  been  pulled  time  and  again  by  the 
two  men  running  the  Danang  USO  on  their 
female  associates  with  Sam  Anderson  believ- 
ing them  and  firing  her,  when  In  reality  they 
were  the  guilty  parties  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
USO  types  in  Danang  knew  it. 

3.  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  VIET- 
NAMESE   PERSONNEL 

(a)  There  was  absoUitely  no  accountability 
for  personnel  management  of  V.N.  nationals 
by  individual  directors  and  or  (rarely  al- 
lowed) associate  directors.  Hired,  fired,  sus- 
pended, whatever.  My  general  Impression 
was  one  that  the  V.N.  were  treated  far  better 
by  directors  (particularly  the  USO  men)  and 
with  far  more  favor  than  fellow  Americans. 
Probably  because  they  were: 

(1)  Less  of  an  Immediate  threat  to  either 
position  or  ego 

(2)  Totally  expendable  without  complica- 
tions (i.e.  who  would  they  txirn  to?) 

(3)  Favors  received  for  favors  given  (i.e. 
better  looking  V.N.  women  altcays  I  found 
got  higher  pay  and  fast  Increases  such  as  out 
at  Dl  An  and  at  Freedom  Hill  USO's,  althou.^h 
Dick  &  I  both  found  some  of  them  to  be 
totally  worthless  workwise  and  wound  up 
firing  several  of  them) 

(4)  Subject  to  pity  (i.e.  when  you  saw  how 
hard  the  V.N.  worked  and  how  poorly  they 
were  treated  in  the  quarries  and  on  the 
streets  etc.) 

(5)  Totally  vulnerable  due  to  the  lack  of 
work  generally  and  lack  of  food  etc. 

(a)  To  Viet  Cong.  Thru  military  friends.  I 
learned  that  our  USO's  were  considered  prime 


places  to  plant  V.C.  Sympathizers  in  order 
to  get  intelligence  from  the  men  relaxing 
there  and  to  obtain  the  oil  and  food  which 
were  either  stolen  or  given  to  the  V.N.  freely 
by  USO  types.  I.E.  Dick  and  I  stopped  the 
V.N.  from  taking  gallons  and  gallons  of 
liquid  grease  from  the  USO  (food  grease  that 
we  couldn't  use  again  and  which  presented 
a  real  disposal  problem)  when  we  were  told 
by  the  advisory  team  that  the  V.N./V.C.  would 
use  this  grestse  to  make  nitroglycerin  for 
mines  etc.  However,  when  I  tried  to  talk  Neal 
Camp  out  of  allowing  his  V.N.  staff  take  the 
grease  from  his  club,  he  refused  to  believe 
me  or  to  listen  to  my  military  friends  who 
also  told  him  the  same  thing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  that  was  partially  the  reason  he  blew  up 
at  me  when  he  fired  me  .  .  .  because  I  had 
"wontonly"  taken  food  out  of  the  poor  old 
VJJ.  woman's  mouth  when  I  tossed  the  can 
of  grease  on  the  mud  bank  while  looking  for 
my  stolen  U.  of  Chi  school  ring.  Most  of  the 
USO  types  refused  to  listen  to  what  they 
were  told  on  this  score  because  the  pec^le 
were  so  pathetic  looking  and  engendered 
either  pity  or  concern  that  we  should  try 
somehow  to  make  up  for  what  our  country 
was  doing  to  theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  found  lbs  of  cheese  and  butter  etc.  going 
out  in  our  garbage  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
stolen  goods,  and  learned  that  the  kitchen 
crew  was  tossing  food  over  the  back  fence 
etc.  I  rapidly  overcame  this  aspect  of  con- 
cern— at  least  as  an  individual. 

(b)  To  Americans.  As  stated,  they  were 
completely  at  our  mercy.  Entire  livelihood 
depended  upon  the  whims  of  one  or  maybe 
two  people;  It  was  gain  favor  if  at  all  pos- 
sible or  remain  Inconspicuous,  or  get  fired 
and  starve  (I  also  used  to  wonder  what  the 
V.C.  did  to  their  "plants"  If  they  didn't  suc- 
ceed in  staying  "inside").  Stealing  is  also 
part  of  the  V.N.  ethnic  and  so  I  really 
couldn't  blame  the  V.N.  when  and  If  they 
were  asked  to  collude  with  an  unscrupulous 
USO  director  or  lose  their  Jobs  altogether 
such  as  I  was  told  happened  to  La  Moy's  two 
"boy"  V.N.  bookkeepers  when  they  got  tired 
of  being  forced  to  live  with  him  and  he  fired 
them  but  they  took  them  back  when  they 
agreed  to  come  back  and  live  with  him  (that 
really  made  me  sick — it  was  one  of  the  first 
things  I  was  told  about  when  I  came  to  Da- 
nang in  October,  1967). 

Interpersonal  relationships  between 
American  USO  personnel 
(a)  At  the  point  in  time  I  was  working 
in  V.N.,  I  did  not  meet  one  man  employed 
by  USO  in  V.N.  who  Impressed  me  as  being 
a  "straight"  man.  They  either  appeared  to 
dislike  their  American  female  counterparts 
(sometimes  Intensely),  comparing  them 
openly  and  often  In  an  unfavorable  manner 
to  the  Vietnamese  women  that  they  were — 
equally  openly — living  with  and  who  were 
putting  them  in  the  hospital  with  V.D.  & 
gonorrhea  (Dick  Alexander  spent  several 
weeks  In  the  American  military  hospital  in 
Saigon  with  this  two  days  after  we  began 
working  together  out  at  Dl  An  USO) ;  or, 
they  expressed  and  showed  their  complete 
preference  towards  one  another  or  the  Viet- 
namese "boys"  that  (sometimes  forced  as  in 
the  case  of  Chuck  LaMoy  and  his  two  Viet- 
namese bookkeepers)  lived  with  them.  In 
the  latter  case,  they  were  extremely  open  In 
their  contempt  etc.  for  the  American  women 
who  were  ttsslgned  to  work  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  women, 
including  myself,  felt  the  U.S.O.  men  we 
met  were  real  losers  in  light  of  their  college 
background,  age  (average  age  ran  early  or 
mid-30's) .  and  the  fact  that  they  had  picked 
up  a  Job  with  U.S.O.  jtt  very  low  pay  ($8- 
$9,000  Is  low  for  a  man  with  that  background 
and  age  group)  after  generally  not  being 
able  to  make  it  In  a  number  of  Jobs  (such 
as  Dick  Alexander  related  to  me).  Especially 
was  this  lack  of  disrespect  or  mutual  disre- 
gard engendered  when  comparing  these  Indi- 
viduals with  our  fighting  men  whom  we  met 


and  saw  hundreds  of  on  a  daily  basis.  But . 
I  believe  that  the  overall  lack  of  regard  that 
the  U.S.O.  men  had  towards  the  women  bad 
the  most  devastating  ramificartlons  inasmuch 
as  they  were  the  individuals  generally  as- 
signed the  most  authority  (fiscal  and  club 
management)  and  could  thereby  make  or 
break  another  employee's  ability  to  function 
at  top  level  or  to  function  at  all.  For  ex- 
ample : 

(1)  On  17  April  1967,  Sue  Graham  and  I 
were  with  our  friend,  Phyllis  Johnson  in  a 
French  restaurant  across  the  street  from  the 
Saigon  USO  when  Tom  Herbert  walked  up 
to  Phyllis  and  without  any  preliminaries 
told  her  thit  she  had  "better  keep  her  big 
baby  blues  smiling  all  the  time  at  all  the 
boys  and  her  mouth  shut  If  she  knew  what 
was  good  for  her."  He  also  told  her  that  she 
was  being  forced  on  him,  that  he  didn't  want 
her  but  had  to  take  her,  and  that  as  long  as 
she  Just  played  "pool  with  the  boys",  they'd 
get  along  all  right.  This  was  the  first  time 
Phyllis  had  seen  Hebert  or  met  him  and  he 
allowed  none  of  us  a  chance  for  response 
but  immediately  after  saying  his  piece  (all 
the  time  picking  his  teeth  with  a  toothpick) , 
he  walked  out.  Phyllis  lasted  at  his  club  less 
than  a  month  and  was  shipped  on  down  to 
Danang.  Phyllis  is  the  kind  of  woman  who 
Is  now  obtaining  her  Law  degree  paid  for 
by  the  state  of  California  so  I  doubt  very 
much  that  It  was  her  ability  that  was  lack- 
ing. On  18  Dec.  1967,  I  was  told  by  Paul  Ri- 
cilll,  a  marine  stationed  nearby  the  Freedom 
Hill  USO,  that  Herbert  (who  ran  the  Free- 
dom Hill  USO  prior  to  Neal  Camp)  was  found 
out  by  a  group  of  marines  with  whom  he  used 
to  fraternize  all  the  time  and  buy  their  beer 
etc.  to  be  a  homosexual  and  that  they  had 
"almost  kUled  him"  and  told  him  that  if  "he 
didn't  leave  their  neck  of  the  woods  they 
would  kUl  him  the  next  time  they  saw  him." 
Paul  said  that  Sam  Anderson  was  aware  of 
this  Incident  prior  to  sending  Hebert  to 
build  the  (I  think)  Chulal  USO  and  that  it 
"was  Sam  Anderson"  who  got  him  out  of 
there  overnight.  I  do  know  that  Hebert  did 
leave  his  assignment  in  Danang  in  a  short 
hurry  and  that  most  of  the  USO  types  that 
I  met  who  knew  him  thought  he  was  "queer". 
However,  that  didn't  prevent  Hebert  from 
making  Phyllis  so  miserable  she  almost 
shipped  back  to  the  states,  and  that  didn't 
stop  Sam  Anderson  from  shipping  her  down 
to  Danang  rather  than  removing  Hebert  for 
behaving  In  an  irresponsible  manner  towards 
a  fellow  USO  employee. 

(2)  My  story — as  told  in  atch  5 — with 
regard  to  the  "set  up"  accomplished  by  Tom 
Wlckam  &  Jay  Hays  (who  did  everything 
and  then  some  to  humiliate  me  and  em- 
barrass me  In  front  of  the  Vietnamese  staff 
and  some  of  the  military  men  at  the  club 
the  few  days  I  was  there  with  Wlckam)  was 
to  be  told  by  Tom  Wlckam  the  first  hour  or 
two  he  was  at  the  club  in  the  position  of 
director  (which  I  had  previously  refused 
and  which  he  knew  I  had  refused)  that  "only 
1  person  could  have  authority  in  that  club: 
he  was  that  person,  and  from  now  on  I 
would  do  nothing  but  smile  and  be  nice  to 
the  boys."  When  I  asked  about  managing 
the  V.N.  (which  depended  enth«ly  upon  the 
ability  to  retain  "face")  he  laughed  and 
said  I  would  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
any  longer  with  the  Vietnamese  staff  period. 
Since  all  this  was  said  in  front  of  the  V.N. 
bookkeeper  who  is  top  man  among  the  V.N. 
staff,  that  was  the  whole  show.  The  discus- 
sion was  held  with  me  with  the  greatest 
contempt  displayed  for  me  by  a  stranger — 
someone  I  barely  even  knew  for  more  than  a 
day — that  I  have  ever  been  subjected  to.  It 
was  unbelievable  In  light  of  the  six  months 
of  hard  work  I  had  put  in  that  club,  it  was 
humiliating  to  say  the  least,  and  it  was 
pretty  frightening  to  be  confronted  with  the 
"ugly  American"  complex  firsthand — and 
then  have  It  totally  upheld  by  Anderson 
(who  I  felt  had  probably  even  had  a  hand 
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In  encouraging  It)  and  Alexander.  However, 
I  later  learned  (again  through  the  USO  and 
the  military  grapevine)  that  Wlckam  and 
Hays  were  "sweet  on  each  other"  and  lived 
together  in  Saigon  and  knowing  Anderson's 
dislike  for  me  (obviously  everybody  seemed 
to  know  that — even  newcomers  in  country 
which  Hays  was)  decided  to  approach  him 
on  the  subject  of  aceing  me  out  since  Hays 
had  been  sent  to  "train"  under  me  for  a  week 
or  so  out  at  Di  An  but  I  had  never  met 
Wlckam  before  he  arrived  at  Di  An.  I  know 
for  a  long  time  I  couldn't  quite  understand 
Just  how  or  why  Hays  suddenly  wound  up 
at  Dl  An  as  Wickams'  associate  (my  last 
day  at  Dl  An)  when  he  was  supposedly 
scheduled  to  go  dovra  to  Can  Tho  after 
training  at  Di  An.  It  definitely  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  feeling  to  be  made  a  "pawn"  of  in 
somebody's  very  dirty  game.  On  the  other 
hand.  Chuck  LaMoy  who  openly  preferred 
Vietnamese  boys  with  whom  he  lived  (and 
was  pretty  obviously  broken  up  when  they 
left  him  for  a  short  time)  was  fairly  nice 
to  me  up  until  the  very  last  when  he  got 
peeved  because  be  thought  I  should  be  out 
working  at  China  Beach  USO  from  9  to  9 
rather  than  11  or  12  to  9  pjn, 

b.  On  18  July  1967,  I  had  as  an  overnight 
guest  one  Judy  Burrell,  Assoc  Dlr  at  the  Vung 
Tau  USO.  Judy's  mother  was  a  guest  lecturer 
at  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  I  thought  a  great 
deal  of  and  admired  Judy's  brilliance  (prob- 
ably because  of  her  mother  as  well  as  all  she 
said).  A  number  of  USO  and  Spec  Svcs  & 
Bed  Cross  women  that  I  met  were  invited  to 
use  my  apt  for  a  night's  layover  on  their  way 
to  or  from  B&R's  etc.  rather  than  pay  $20  or 
$23  a  night  for  a  V.N.  hotel  room.  That  night 
I  bad  a  date  with  a  boyfriend  who  was  leav- 
ing country  shortly  and  who  bad  bought 
some  scotch  on  my  liquor  card  to  take  with 
him.  He  offered  Judy  a  drink  from  it  before 
leaving  from  ovir  date  and  It  wound  up  that 
she  drank  the  whole  bottle.  Another  girl- 
friend, Jan  Moorehead,  came  down  to  visit 
with  Judy  and  I  and  left  about  2:30  am  or 
so  and  then  Judy  and  I  talked  some  more 
before  going  to  bed.  However  Judy  kept 
rolling  over  on  top  of  me  and  starting  maul- 
ing me. 

At  first  I  figured  she  was  dreaming  that 
she  was  in  bed  with  some  man  and  tried  to 
wake  her  up  etc.  But  when  I  learned  that  she 
was  wide  awake  and  noit  sleeping,  and  then 
refused  to  stop  pawing  me  and  rolling  on  top 
of  me  I  really  got  frightened  (Judy  only 
weighed  about  160  compared  to  my  100) ,  got 
up  and  got  out  of  that  apartment  (about 
5:30  am).  It  was  such  a  fantastic  shock 
(since  I  had  been  "rooming"  with  coie  or  two 
women  ever  since  I'd  been  15  all  the  way 
through  high  school,  college,  grad  school 
and  while  in  California)  after  all  those  years 
that  as  much  as  I  was  shaking,  I  couldn't 
quite  believe  that  I  had  actually  been  at- 
tacked by  a  lesbian.  I  talked  to  Dick  Alexan- 
der about  it  first  (we  usually  left  about  6:30 
am  or  so  to  roimd  up  all  our  foodstuffs,  etc.) 
since  we  were  then  still  good  friends  (having 
attended  the  same  SDA  college)  and  he  veri- 
fied what  had  happened. 

I  then  asked  him  if  I  shouldn't  go  to 
Anderson — not  so  much  to  report  what  had 
happened  to  me  because  I  felt  sure  Ander- 
son could  have  cared  less  and  since  I  now 
knew  what  Judy  was  and  would  have  noth- 
ing further  to  do  with  her — but  because  I 
was  very  concerned  that  she  would  attempt 
the  same  thing  with  any  USO  woman  who 
was  sent  to  Vung  Tau  to  assist  her  &  Bill 
Revoy  and  perhaps  that  young  woman  might 
not  be  strong  enough  to  fend  her  off  etc. 
Dick  said  not  to  say  anything,  that  since  he 
was  going  to  be  2nd  in  command  that  he 
would  tell  Sam  Anderson  since  Saun  would 
probably  "not  believe"  me,  and  that  he  would 
see  to  it  that  no  young  girl  got  assigned  to 
Vang  Tau  without  being  warned.  I  made  him 
promise  the  latter  before  I  let  it  lay. 


The  sequel  to  this  was  that  less  than  a 
month  later  when  Sandy  &  Oay  (some  special 
services  &  red  cross  girlfriends  of  mine  stayed 
overnight  at  my  place  .  .  .  safety  in  numbers 
I  figured  by  then),  they  told  me  that  they 
had  Just  returned  from  Vung  Tau  and  had 
the  hilarious  experience  (to  them  at  least) 
of  learning  that  the  "ever  friendly  USO" 
had  a  real  "family  type"  setup  In  Vang  Tau. 
Through  some  of  the  military  they  had  met 
down  there,  they  informed  me  that  whereas 
the  men  had  initially  been  Impressed  that 
the  USO  wc  lid  fund  living  arrangements 
whereby  two  "lovers"  could  live  together  (i.e. 
rent  one  villa  rather  than  2  separate  dwell- 
ings for  Bill  Revoyr  and  Judy  Burrell) ,  they 
had  learned  In  a  short  time  that  in  reality 
Judy  would  bring  home  men  for  Bill  who  was 
a  homosexual  (I  also  heard  this  from  men 
around  Dl  An)  and  Bill  would  bring  home 
women  to  Judy. 

I  am  sure  also  that  Sam  Anderson  knew 
all  about  this  situation  as  well  as  Dick  Alex- 
ander. Since  there  were  only  about  35  USO 
types  in  VN  at  that  point  in  time,  I  can 
hardly  describe  how  disgusted  I  felt  about 
being  in  an  organization  where  we  would 
probably  all  be  looked  at  with  some  such 
questions  since  there  were  so  very  few  of  us 
and  evidently  nobody,  but  nobody,  worried 
about  the  "reputation"  of  the  USO  or  those 
of  us  who  would  have  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  As  my  friend  Louise  Tracy  wrote 
to  me  recently — ^wblch  repeated  the  same 
thing  a  boyfriend  wrote  to  me  in  1968 — 
"only  'misfits'  stayed  with  the  USO."  (atch's 
14  &  15)  That  isn't  a  pleasant  picture  of 
the  USO  and  perhaps  not  even  an  acceptable 
one,  but  it  was  true  to  a  large  degree  of  a 
niunber  of  the  people  that  I  met  who  were 
working  for  USO  at  the  same  time  I  was. 

5.  PROBLEMS  WITH  VSO  AND  CORRUPTION 

a.  Bookkeeping  and  accounting 

(1)  Books  alwajrs  kept  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  club  directors.  I  did  not  know 
or  hear  of  one  associate  who  was  allowed  to 
or  had  access  to  the  books  or,  as  in  my  case, 
at  Dl  An,  questioned  this  aspect  of  the  USO 
activities  initially.  VJf.  bookkeepers  were 
directly  answerable  only  to  the  club  director. 
Sam  Anderson  would  occasionally  call  in  a 
club's  bookkeeper  to  bring  the  books  directly 
to  him  in  Saigon  or  would  go  to  the  club 
and  exclude  the  club  director  while  going 
over  the  accounts  with  the  \H.  bookkeeper. 
This  was  not  done  at  Di  An  while  Alexander 
was  there  but  it  was  done  with  C.  LaMoy  and 
Camp  while  I  was  in  Danang. 

This  is  what  first  made  me  suspicious  that 
all  was  not  right,  and  while  I  was  in  Danang 
I  beard  of  a  "dununy  set"  being  kept  by  one 
club  director  for  Just  such  a  visit  by  Ander- 
son. V.N.  bookkeepers  were  spotfired  on  oc- 
casion but  this  seemed  to  happen  rarely.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  have  been  their  word 
against  the  directors  and  they  would  not 
have  stood  a  chance  with  either  the  Amer- 
ican military  or  Sam  Anderson. 

(2)  I  can  state  positively  that  I  saw  the 
pay  cards  for  Mr.  Taun,  Dl  An  bookkeeper, 
and  that  was  how  I  learned  that  they  had 
the  highest  paid  Job  in  any  of  the  V.N. 
USO's.  I  felt  Mr.  Taun  was  very  reliable  but 
that  was  an  impression,  not  fact,  inasmuch 
as  I  never  actually  counted  the  money  com- 
ing In  each  day  from  either  the  internal 
"take"  from  the  hamburgers  etc.  or  the  ex- 
ternal "take"  from  selling  sandwiches  out 
at  the  1st  Inf.  Div.  base  camp.  I  would  bring 
in  a  bag  of  money  and  he  did  all  the  count- 
ing. 

I  do  know  that  each  and  every  day 
that  Alexander  was  present,  he  would  go 
over  the  books  with  Taun  or  count  the 
money  or  spot  check  or  whatever — ^that  was 
about  all  that  Dick  did  the  last  month  be 
was  in  Di  An.  I  also  saw  Neal  Camp  counting 
the  money  now  and  then  but  generally  Neal 
seemed  to  rely  on  his  VN  bookkeeper  to  keep 


the  money  straight.  However.  Paxil  Rlccelll 
warned  me  that  it  appeared  that  occasion- 
ally the  VN  cashiers  would  "hand"  money 
to  Blen  the  Freedom  HIU  USO  bookkeeper 
very  sneaklly  and  out  of  the  cash  box,  but 
when  I  told  Neal  of  this  he  did  not  appear 
concerned  and  when  I  attempted  to  insti- 
tute a  procedure  whereby  the  Americans 
would  cashier  for  several  days  to  "compare" 
the  take  and  Insure  that  our  men  were  not 
being  che.^ted  systematically  (sinc.e  they 
were  generally  very  careless  in  counting 
whether  20  hamburgers  equalled  X  amt.  of 
MPC  etc.),  he  refused  to  support  me  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  help  which  made  me 
even  more  suspicious  that  perhaps  he  di/d. 
Indeed,  know  of  what  was  going  on  and  was 
perhaps  himself  a  party  to  it  although  I 
have  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  he  was. 

Also,  I  heard  of  some  VN  bookkeepers  be- 
ing paid  by  the  club  director  almost  as  much 
as  the  club  director  himself  was  making  from 
the  USO.  That  seemed  fantastic  wages  for  a 
bookkeeper  and  really  didn't  make  sense  In 
light  of  the  economics  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, again  this  was  rumor  and  I  don't  know 
if  it  could  ever  be  proved  as  fact.  La  Moy's 
bookkeepers  were  the  ones  cited  at  that  time 
although  at  one  time  Alexander  and  I  did 
discuss  the  fact  that  Taim  was  making  such 
high  wages  (something  between  $200  and 
$400  a  month  but  I  may  be  wrong  on  this 
since  It  was  so  long  ago) . 

Also,  on  several  occasions,  both  at  Di  An 
and  while  at  Freedom  Hill,  several  of  the 
OI's  complained  to  me  about  being  cheated 
and  I  would  immediately  repay  whatever  it 
was.  But  It  was  always  a  worry  and  a  con- 
cern that  unless  you  stood  right  over  the 
cash  register  or  box  and  guarded  it  (which 
there  simply  was  not  the  time  to  do)  that 
such  stealing,  or  cheating,  or  whatever  would 
go  on.  In  addition,  a  nimiber  of  clubs  did 
not  have  cash  registers  and  it  was  a  lot  to 
demand  of  very  poorly  educated  people  that 
they  perform  all  the  math  required  when 
handling  himdreds  of  "additions"  each  day 
to  perform  It  all  that  accurately. 

So  there  was  also  the  problem  of  not  know- 
ing for  sure  if  it  was  deliberate  theft  that 
kept  the  cash  lower  than  we  felt  it  should 
have  been  (Dl  An  and  Golden  Oate)  or  sim- 
ply bad  arithmetic.  I  do  know  that  shortly 
after  coming  to  Di  An  Dick  Alexander  became 
aware  of  this  problem,  related  it  to  me,  and 
thereafter  made  the  money  accounting  his 
prime  responsibility.  Because  of  my  lack  of 
training  in  this  area,  I  was  very  grateful  in- 
asmuch as  I  would  feel  very  bad  when  our 
OI's  complained  of  this  problem  and  was  bad 
that  Dick  could  and  would  do  that  Job  while 
I  tried  to  honcho  the  rest  of  the  club  activi- 
ties. When  Dick  was  not  at  the  club  much 
anymore,  Mr.  Taun  would  take  the  books  etc. 
in  to  him  in  Saigon  for  review  and  other  than 
that  I  must  in  all  honesty  say  that  I  relied 
entirely  on  Taun  Inasmuch  as  I  did  not  have 
the  time  or  energry  to  do  other. 

(3)  Charlotte  Bugulo  and  I  also  discussed 
the  ease  with  which  books  could  be  possibly 
falsified  (when  we  were  in  Saigon  together 
after  being  fired  about  the  same  time).  She 
told  me  that  her  club  directors  has  handled 
the  books  by  himself  almost  for  over  a  year 
now  and  she  had  wondered  about  this  aspect 
before.  But  we  felt  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  prove  inasmuch  as: 

(a)  Errors  (deliberate  or  otherwise)  could 
always  be  blamed  on  the  "thieving"  V.N.  in- 
asmuch as  everyone  knew  that  hardly  any 
club  directors  had  bookkeeping  or  accou:;t- 
ing  training,  and  that  the  V  JJ.  kept  the  bocks 
in  order. 

(b)  USO's  were  destroyed  or  burned  out 
(such  as  happened  at  Tet) — all  records  lost. 
One  Instance  I  heard  that  a  set  of  records 
bad  gotten  "lost"  in  transit  to  Saigon  for 
Anderson's  examination  (??) 

(c)  Lower  funds  could  always  be  blamed 
on  mistakes  of  past  directors.  Constant  turn- 
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over  made  It  Impossible  seemingly  to  trace 
who  got  what,  how  much,  when  or  where.  I 
received  the  distinct  Impression  in  Danang 
from  all  that  was  said  about  money  etc  In 
one  way  or  another  that  it  was  ]uBt  a  mat- 
ter of  who  got  smart  first  and  acted  fastest 
before  Anderson  got  on  to  him.  Also,  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  most  people  in  "reading" 
these  books,  much  less  say  In  knowing  bow 
to  work  them  flat  out  without  any  prior 
training  except  from  the  VJf.  bookkeeper 
who  was  barely  understandable  or  required 
an  Interpreter  to  understand,  how  could 
one  know  if  the  "mistakes"  and  the  "short- 
ages" ...  if  such  there  were  .  .  .  were  honest 
mistakes  or  deliberate  manipulation  of  the 
figures. 

b.  Black  market  in  MFC  and  U.S.  dollar 
exchange 

Ea-sy  way  to  make  money  If  you  were  a 
TJSO  club  director — at  least  in  1967  which 
the  exchange  was  allowed  in  our  major  clubs. 
Perfect  cover  due  to: 

(1)  Frequent  trips  In  and  out  of  V.N.  for 
R&R's,  leaves,  hospitalization  required  out 
of  country,  buying  trips  (which  Lamoy  went 
on  regularly)  for  USO  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings  to   Hong   Kong   etc. 

(2)  USO  had  an  authorized  MPC/US  dol- 
lar exchange  booth  both  In  Saigon,  TSN, 
and  China  Beach  USO's.  Pretty  much  un- 
limited because  so  many  OI's  passed  through 
these  clubs  on  any  one  day  (10,000  to  15,000 
at  China  Beach  alone).  All  clubfi  had  some 
ability  to  exchange  dollars  for  MFC  and  vice 
versa  but  most  clubs  fairly  restricted  In 
amount  of  U.S. — limited  strictly  to  118  MPC 
to  $1  U.S. 

(3)  Point:  With  the  numbers  of  GI's  going 
through  otir  USO's  each  day,  no  way  to 
screen  how  much  US  dollars  went  out  of 
country  in  pockets  of  CSO  types  and  came 
back  multiplied  tenfold  either  acting  for 
themselves  or  on  behalf  of  OI's  incountry 
who  couldnt  get  out  easily  (heard  a  rumor 
to  this  effect  while  working  at  the  China 
Beach  USO)  with  the  USO  emp.  &  the  QI 
splitting  the  difference.  At  any  time,  a  USO 
employee  could  cash  their  paycheck  for  all 
US  I  personally  saw  many  bundles  of  US 
dollars  stashed  in  the  Saigon  USO  hqs  USO. 
I  also  felt  that  some  of  the  military  were 
watching  us  on  this  score.  For  example: 
Dick  Alexander  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  see  the  P&AOfc  of  the  Ist  Inf  Div  base 
camp  one  day  to  increase  our  quota  of  US 
dollars/MPS  exchange  because  "my  round 
eyes  ■  might  get  us  what  we  wanted.  Wo 
didn't  get  what  we  wanted  and  I  thought  the 
Colonel  acted  very  suspicious,  but  at  the 
time  I  thought  the  request  was  perfectly 
legit  Inasmuch  as  it  had  to  do  with  ex- 
panding our  concession  facilities  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  new  In-country  would  come  to 
the  club  with  green  which  we  could  not  ac- 
cept. 

c.  Prostitution  in  some  USO  clubs 

(1)  Personal  experience  vrtth  Thanh  at  Di 
An  USO. 

(a)  Told  by  VN  staff  that  Thanh  had  been 
a  bar  girl  and  was  stlU  a  "bad  girl"  right  off. 
Learned  at  the  same  time  from  going  over 
all  the  pay  records  and  trying  to  learn  who 
was  who  and  who  did  what  that  Thanh 
had  had  a  number  of  pay  raises  in  a  very 
short  time  span  from  Bill  Revoyr  and  was 
paid  almost  as  much  as  my  interpreter  for 
what  was  a  generally  very  low  paid  Job  (open- 
ing cokes  and  making  milkshakes  &  hot- 
dogs)  . 

(b)  Dick  and  I  both  agreed  that  she  was 
a  pretty  worthless  worker  and  we  also  learn- 
ed from  various  sources  that  she  at  times 
gave  the  men  a  hard  time  or  would  refuse 
to  serve  them. 

(c)  After  we  had  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  staff  and  they  learned  that  Thanh 
was  not  in  our  favor,  my  Interpreter  told  us 
that    Thanh    coma    to   the    USO    pregnant. 


worked  a  short  time,  took  "mat"  leave  (which 
was  partially  paid  for  by  the  USO  as  a  matter 
of  policy)  and  then  returned  to  work  at  the 
USO  several  months  later.  What  was  imusual 
was  that  the  USO  generally  did  not  hire  preg- 
nant women  knowing  they  were  in  that  con- 
dition— which  Bill  Revoyr  had  evidently  done. 
Dick  and  I  also  learned  that  she  was  one  of 
our  chief  'disappearing"  bodies.  (I.e.  I  bad 
to  set  up  a  personnel  chart  with  picture, 
name  and  specific  Job  and  location  of  Job  be- 
cause it  seemed  the  first  month  that  we  were 
always  "losing  bodies" — they  would  be  there 
en  masse  when  we  opened  the  club  but  I 
would  be  able  to  find  fewer  and  fewer  V.N. 
"bodies"  until  the  end  of  the  day  when  they 
would  all  assemble  once  more  to  leave  the 
club.)  Dick  agreed  and  I  fired  her. 

(d)  Shortly  afterwards  be  rehired  her 
without  telling  me.  Explained  she  was  not 
Revoyr's  woman  as  we  had  originally  thought 
but  belonged  to  the  top  NCO  of  the  advisory 
team  next  door  who  had  "requested"  Dick 
quite  forcibly  to  rehire  her.  He  also  told  mo 
then  that  the  baby  evidently  belonged  to 
the  GI  and  that  Revoyr  had  hired  her  and 
paid  for  her  "mat  leave"  at  the  NCO's  re- 
quest etc.  That  made  mo  somewhat  sick, 
when  I  thought  of  United  Funds  being  used 
through  the  USO  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  I  then  learned  from  the  V.N.  staff  that 
she  continued  to  make  liaison  contacts  with 
GI's  in  the  USO  for  after  hours  and  was  spe- 
cifically warned  about  her  by  the  Army  mMlic 
from  out  at  the  1st  Inf  Div  base  camp  who 
said  she  was  a  known  prostitute  and  had  been 
a  VD  carrier  from  time  to  time  when  he 
had  checked  her  (we  had  to  take  all  the 
women  out  occasionally  to  the  hospital  for 
a  "spot"  VD  test).  I  then  became  concerned 
about  the  sanitation  and  her  passing  on  the 
disease  through  the  food  and  the  glass  han- 
dling (which  the  Army  medic  had  warned 
us  about  and  which  they  checked  for  now  and 
then)  and  determined  that  she  had  to  go 
regardless  of  how  intimidated  Alexander  was. 
But  when  I  brought  this  aspect  to  Alexan- 
der's attention,  he  said  we  needed  "proof." 

(f)  Not  too  long  afterwards,  I  learned 
from  the  V.N.  staff  that  the  advisory  team 
evidently  wasn't  satisfied  with  Thanh  com- 
ing to  them  after  hours  and  that  for  some 
time  (ever  since  she  had  been  rehired)  they 
had  been  forcing  our  carjjenter  (who  we  also 
loaned  out  to  them  occasionally)  to  bring 
her  back  with  him  to  the  team  "hooch". 
This  info  came  to  me  only  after  Alexander 
was  pretty  much  assigned  to  Saigon  and  they 
were  fairly  confident  that  I  was  running  the 
whole  show  now.  They  also  told  me  that  "Mr. 
Alexander  had  known  and  had  consented  to 
this"  sending  of  Thanh  over  to  the  advisory 
team.  To  protect  my  informants  however, 
I  waited  a  few  days  until  I  caught  her  steal- 
ing some  hotdogs  and  then  fired  her. 

(g)  At  the  same  time,  my  V.N.  staff  (book- 
keeper, interpreter,  and  chief  supervisor)  also 
told  me  that  the  Assoc  Dir  who  worked  with 
Bill  Revoyr  (Jo  Sykes)  used  to  "accompany 
Thanh"  next  door.  Their  story  was  further 
verified  by  several  military  men  I  talked  with 
who  said  they  had  walked  In  on  the  men 
dvirlng  the  day  when  both  women  were  visit- 
ing and  thought  they  really  (the  team)  had 
a  "great  thing  going  for  themselves". 

(2)    Prostitution  in  Danang  City  USO. 

(a)  Upon  arriving  in  Danang  for  assign- 
ment to  PYeedom  Hill  USO  (5  or  6  October 
1967) ,  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Danang 
City  USO  (called  the  downtown  USO) . 

(b)  At  the  time,  I  noted  several  things 
which  overall  gave  me  a  very  poor  impression 
of  the  club  and/or  its  American  staff  (whom 
I  never  met  to  my  knowledge  or  saw) : 

( 1 )  2  or  3  story  bldg — was  very  poorly  main- 
tained. Had  a  flat  roof  such  is  common  on 
both  V.N.  bldgs  but  it  was  too  hot  when  I 
was  there  to  go  out  and  look  around  on 
the  roof. 

(2)  Few    VJT.    staff    evident    and    none 


around  who  appeared  to  care  whether  or  not 
they  worked  or  properly  served  the  few  GI's 
in  the  club.  I  remember  thinking  "how 
typical — poor  service,  poor  appearance,  poor 
impression  of  the  USO"  and  feelingly  badly 
for  the  men  who  came  in  expecting  and  de- 
serving of  far  more. 

(3)  None  of  the  3  Americans  assigned  to 
the  club  were  there.  When  I  asked  if  this 
vrasn't  "unusual"  since  they  operated  on 
fairly  short  hours  compared  to  the  USO's 
operating  on  the  secured  base  areas,  I  was 
told  rather  vaguely  that  the  2  men  and  one 
woman  did  not  get  along  too  well  and  that 
they  refused  to  let  her  do  much.  Conse- 
quently she  had  gone  on  leave,  they'd  said 
they  were  happy  to  "get  rid  of  her"  and  when 
she  wasn't  there  to  bug  them,  they  didn't 
^end  much  time  at  the  USO  club. 

(4)  I  noted  also  at  the  time  that  it  looked 
like  they  had  a  strong,  healthy  concession 
business  going  in  a  separate  bldg  and  that 
operation  was  going  pretty  well  in  contrast 
to  the  USO  activity. 

(5)  Also  told  that  they  "used"  the  roof 
of  the  USO  for  "parties"  but  when  I  in- 
quired as  to  what  kind  of  parties,  my  friends 
told  me  they  really  didn't  know  and  that 
was  that. 

(c)  Shortly  afterwards  (still  In  October  I 
am  fairly  sure) ,  I  was  told  one  day  that  the 
Danang  USO  had  been  closed  down  and 
there  was  some  flak  about  the  USO  person- 
nel there  (the  woman  returned  to  the  states 
and  the  two  men  were  fighting  with  Ander- 
son about  leaving  the  country) .  I  never  did 
learn  the  final  outcome  of  the  men  but  I  kept 
hearing  the  phrase  "they  called  Sam's  bluff", 
they  "really  put  it  to  him" — things  that 
made  me  wonder  Just  what  "they"  had  on 
the  all-powerful  Sam  Anderson  that  would 
make  him  think  twice  about  booting  them 
out  as  he  had  done  to  a  number  of  others 
and  had  attempted  to  do  with  me. 

(d)  From  my  marine  friends,  I  then  learned 
that: 

(1)  The  military — not  the  USO — had 
closed  the  Danang  USO  down  on  direct  or- 
ders from  the  Commanding  General  of  the  I 
Corps  area. 

(2)  The  reason  for  the  overnight  shut- 
down was  that  the  military: 

(a)  Were  completely  fed  up  with  the  poor 
way  the  USO  was  being  run — had  had  too 
many  complaints  from  GI's  going  there;  and 

(b)  had  raided  one  of  the  "parties"  on  the 
roof  one  evening  to  establish  that  prostitu- 
tion was  going  on  evenly  up  there  and  that 
drugs  (unspecified)  were  being  peddled 
eqviaUy  openly. 

(c)  That  the  two  USO  men  were  also 
involved  In  using  the  club  premises  for  il- 
legal gun-running/gun  exchange. 

(3)  I  also  learned  later  from  Inside  the 
USO  grapevine  that  the  foregoing  was  true 
but  that  the  military  were  not  anxious  to 
have  the  USO  reputation  smeared  and  had 
agreed  to  keep  It  quiet  if  Anderson  would 
insure  this  activity  did  not  go  on  in  other 
clubs  and  would  get  these  people  out  of  the 
country. 

(The  above  can  only  really  be  verified  from 
military  sources  probably  and  perhaps  some 
history  that  USO  Natl  may  or  may  not  pro- 
vide on  this  partictilar  club  in  particular 
what  happened  to  the  personnel  last  as- 
signed at  that  club  after  the  club  was  closed 
in  October  1967.)  Sam  Anderson  would  prob- 
abljr  claim  that  this  particular  club  was 
closed  down  to  inadequate  security  and  the 
fact  that  Danang  was  supposedly  "off 
limits"  (to  most  of  the  marines  it  was  but  a 
considerable  number  of  men  still  managed 
to  get  into  Danang  each  day) ,  but  then  why 
was  It  established  in  the  first  place  and  why 
was  it  closed  down  so  suddenly  without  any 
of  the  people  being  reassigned  In  Danang 
where  they  were  needed.  (It  was  the  Christ- 
mas season  and  China  Beach  USO  vras  des- 
perate to  get  help  in  unloading  and  repack- 
aging some  23  tons  of  "goodie"  boxes) . 
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d.  Drug  problem  in  clubs 

(1)  First  exposed  to  the  problem  of  mari- 
juana cigarette  smoking  in  Danang — never 
heard  about  or  exposed  to  problem  while  at 
Di  An. 

(2)  It  seemed  a  prevalent  problem  in  all 
our  clubs  in  Danang  in  that  the  men  would 
in  particular  choose  the  music  rooms  to  Jazz 
it  up  on  the  instruments  we  provided  them 
and  get  strung  out  on  the  marijuana  cig- 
arettes at  the  sanie  time.  (The  music  rooms 
were  more  private  because  USO  tried  to 
build  them  that  viray.)  Sometimes  Phyllis 
Johnson  &  Ellie  Bon  Coeur  told  me  that  the 
air  would  be  Just  "blue  with  the  smoke"  and 
then  they  would  chase  all  the  men  out  of 
the  club.  I  witnessed  this  on  several  occa- 
sions but  never  did  get  the  hang  of  how  to 
differentiate  the  smell,  probably  because  I 
was  too  busy  trying  to  help  oversee  the  food 
and  V.N.  personnel  activities  which  was  a 
lot  of  work  and  no  one  seemed  to  care  to 
do  too  much. 

(3)  On  18  Dec.  1967,  Paul  R.  Rlcoelli  told 
me  that  he  and  Neal  Camp  (Freedom  Hill 
club  director)  were  together  when  they  saw 
a  girl  actually  peddling  "pot"  In  the  club 
after  the  Bob  Hope  show  which  was  held 
right  outside  the  Freedom  Hill  USO.  Neal 
did  not  fire  her  and  when  we  later  got  into 
an  argument  over  this  business,  he  told  me 
that  he  "badnt  fired  anyone  since  taking 
over  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  so." 

(4)  Another  Incident  had  occurred  on 
7  Dec.  1967  when  a  marine  came  into  the 
USO  office  and  told  Winona  Dufford,  Neal 
Camp  and  myself  that  he  "saw  a  girl  sell  pot 
to  another  marine  and  then  she  tried  to  sell 
it  to  him."  This  was  the  first  time  I  asked 
Neal  to  fire  a  V.N.  and  he  refused. 

(5)  After  this  incident  (since  I  bad  always 
assumed  our  men  bought  the  stuff  outside 
the  USO  and  then  brought  it  in) ,  I  kept  my 
eyes  open  and  later  saw  an  older  V.N.  woman 
actually  rolling  Mar.  cigarettes  In  the  main 
room  of  the  USO. 

I  was  so  appalled  that  I  immediately  fired 
her  but  when  I  went  In  to  tell  Neal,  he  im- 
mediately rehired  her,  saying  I  had  no  au- 
thority to  do  any  such  thing  and  showing 

me  the  letter  from  giving 

them  the  authority  to  "get  rid  of  me  if  I 
created  any  problem  whatsoever."  He  then 
told  all  the  Vietnamese  staff  that  only  he 
could  fire  anyone  and  I  had  no  authority  to 
do  so. 

(Note:  Neal  Camp  had  "trained"  under  me 
for  several  weeks  at  Di  An  when  he  had  first 
come  Into  V3X.  and  had  seemed  rather  nice.) 

About  36  or  37,  divorced,  father  of  1  girl. 
When  I  worked  at  Freedom  Hill,  I  learned 
that  be  wrote  poetry  almost  daily  to  his  V.N. 
secretary  who  would  show  it  to  me.  She  ap- 
peared to  have  little  use  for  him  and  less  lik- 
ing and  after  a  few  weeks  began  asking  me  to 
stay  In  the  office  whenever  he  would  come 
in  or  else  she  would  leave  and  go  elsewhere 
in  the  club.  Also,  when  I  worked  as  his  "sub- 
ordinate" in  Danang,  his  entire  personality 
seemed  to  change. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  "took  off"  a 
lot  sick  or  whatever,  when  I  really  did  get 
sick  a  few  times  at  Danang  (since  I  was  still 
suffering  from  the  after  effects  of  a  bout 
with  pneumonia — the  tropical  variety — 
which  it  took  several  years  to  get  over)  he 
demanded  that  I  give  him  a  medical  "sick 
call"  slip  verifying  my  Illness  which  I  then 
obtained  from  a  Navy  doctor  friend  of  mine. 
Or  he  would  make  a  lot  of  snide  remarks 
when  I  would  take  2  or  3  days  of  my  leave 
(earned  1  day  off  for  every  6  days  worked) 
to  go  into  Saigon  to  see  my  fiancd  even 
though  I  bad  worked  for  2  and  3  weeks 
straight  at  a  time  to  earn  them. 

(6)  On  18  Dec.  1967,  as  we  were  preparing 
to  leave  the  club  late  In  the  afternoon,  Neal 
Camp  fired  me  on  the  pretext  of  my  pouring 
liquid  grease  on  his  "flower  bed"  (a  mud 
bank  In  the  middle  of  the  monsoon  seastMi) 


and  depriving  a  V.N.  woman  of  her  "food" 
against  his  previous  "orders."  At  the  time  I 
could  only  think  that  this  was  all  part  of 
Sam  Anderson's  scheme  to  get  rid  of  me 
but  now  looking  back,  I  must  also  ask : 

(a)  If  Neal  Camp  knew  time  and  again 
that  pot  was  being  sold  on  the  club  premises, 
and  it  was  done  so  openly  that  the  V.N.  were 
even  rolling  the  cigarettes  there  in  the  main 
room,  was  he  part  and  parcel  of  the  pot 
selling? 

(b)  Did  he  receive  any  of  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  V.N.  as  part  of  the  "kickback" 
for  allowing  them  to  sell  pot  freely  on  the 
club  premises? 

(Note:  The  last  week  it  seemed  like  some- 
one was  coming  in  to  tell  me  each  day  about 
some  pot  selling  incident  but  I  was  equally 
sure  that  all  our  clubs  were  being  watched 
closely  by  the  CLD  after  the  Danang  USO 
closing  incident,  and  this  activity  was  knovim 
about  by  the  military  and  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  too  much  longer.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  Freedom  Hill  USO  was  blown 
up  during  the  Tet  offensive  in  January  1968 
and  never  rebuilt.  As  for  Neal  Camp,  none  of 
my  friends  seem  to  know  what  became  of 
him.  If  anything.) 

e.   Blackmarket  activities 

(1)  Exposed  to  this  chiefly  in  cigarettes 
although  I  also  heard  a  lot  of  gift  merchan- 
dise from  USO  "goodie"  packages  was  show- 
ing up  on  the  Saigon  black  market — which 
has  been  thoroughly  documented  in  various 
articles  by  the  news  media.  The  black  market 
operated  alongside  and  around  the  corner 
(backside)  of  the  Saigon  USO. 

(2)  First  experience  out  at  Di  An  USO 
2nd  day  I  was  there.  I  had  been  left  by  my- 
self when  an  American  red  beret — VJT.  para- 
trooper advisor— came  into  the  club  and 
asked  me  directly  for  a  case  of  cigarettes  for 
his  troops.  Bill  Revoyr  and  Joy  Sykes  had 
taken  Alexander  out  to  the  base  camp  and 
I  had  not  been  infc»ined  as  to  how  this 
request  was  to  be  handled  so  I  stalled  the 
man  until  Revoyr  returned  and  took  care 
of  him.  However,  I  was  puzzled  to  note  that 
there  were  no  ai^arent  controls  (signature) 
etc.  on  this  "gift"  and  Revoyr  merely  went 
to  a  closet  by  the  front  door  which  didn't 
even  have  a  key  on  It  at  the  time  and  gave 
the  man  a  case  of  cigarettes.  Revoyr  later 
sounded  peeved  that  the  Sgt.  was  running 
his  trips  so  close  together  as  he  had  evi- 
dently Just  been  out  to  Di  An  for  cigarettes 
a  week  or  two  before. 

From  that  conversation,  I  learned  also  that 
a  number  of  GI's  made  the  "circuit"  of  all 
the  USO's  (repeated  both  In  Danang  and 
Saigon)  in  their  particular  area  to  get  cases 
of  cigarettes  for  their  men  and  had  been 
known  to  hit  up  some  of  the  clubs  all  in  the 
same  week.  Since  there  was  little  if  any 
communication  between  clubs,  there  was 
evidently  no  way  to  know  If  an  individual 
had  done  so  before  giving  out  cigarettes. 
Since  cases  covad  run  anywhere  from  25  to 
50  to  100  cartoons  apiece,  that  presented 
quite  a  haul  at  black  market  prices — especial- 
ly if  a  man  was  able  to  obtain  two  or  three 
cases  at  a  time  as  often  happened. 

(3)  2nd  experience  occurred  with  same  Sgt. 
Just  a  few  days  later.  I  had  again  been  left 
alone  while  Revoyr  was  out  with  Alexander 
&  Sykes.  However,  this  time  I  told  the  Sgt. 
that  we  were  out  of  cigarettes. 

He  didn't  leave  right  away  though  and  ap- 
proached Revoyr  as  soon  as  he  came  in. 
Revoyr  backed  me  but  then  later  told  me 
that  I  had  no  business  telling  the  Sgt.  any- 
thing and  that  while  he  was  there,  he  was 
"still  running  the  show"  period  (even  though 
he  was  no  longer  technically  director  and 
Alexander  was) .  That  incident  increased  my 
suspicions  concerning  the  entire  matter. 

(4)  On  the  average,  Di  An  USO  received 
anywhere  from  2  or  3  to  15  cases  of  cigarettes 
a  day  (direct  through  APO  channels)  and 
that  was  one  mail  haul  that  Alexander  or  I 


always  picked  up  due  to  the  value  of  the 
cigarettes,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  heard 
that  some  cases  occasionally  were  mislaid 
etc.  (in  effect  stolen  by  APO  personnel). 

(5)  Most  (quite  literally)  of  the  cigarettes 
came  in  to  the  Saigon  USO  direct  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  USO's  in  V.N.  I  never  saw 
the  inside  of  the  Saigon  USO  warehouse  but 
I  heard  both  Alexander  and  Louise  Tracy 
state  how  really  "stacked"  the  warehouse  was 
with  cases  tnd  cases  of  USO  cigarettes  (gift 
variety).  Dick  also  complained — along  with 
Lamoy,  Camp,  and  other  club  directors  in 
Danang — to  the  effect  that  Sam  Anderson 
was  "hoarding"  a  lot  of  the  gift  cigarettes 
because  it  was  known  that  most  of  the  gift 
cases  were  received  by  Saigon  but  very  few 
ever  filtered  out  to  the  individual  USO's 
from  Saigon.  Generally,  only  the  Saigon  USO 
was  well-known  stateside  and  otir  clubs 
throughout  the  rest  of  V.N.  were  too  new 
and  too  little  known  for  many  cases  to  be 
directed  to  them.  On  several  occasions  when 
we  were  low  on  cases  of  gift  cigarettes  at  DI 
An,  Dick  would  obtain  some  cases  from 
Saigon  USO  but  I  always  received  the  Im- 
pression from  him  that  when  he  did  so  they 
were  reluctantly  released  to  us  even  though 
I  saw  a  number  of  these  "released"  cases 
with  address  labels  directing  the  case  to  the 
Di  An  USO,  c/o  the  Saigon  USO  address. 
Also,  Alexander  appeared  upset  several 
times  when  he  found  these  cases  aocidently 
along  with  cases  of  other  gift  cigarettes  be- 
ing stored  in -the  Saigon  USO  warehouse, 
which  made  us  both  wonder  Just  how  many 
cases  of  such  gift  cigarettes  were  being  sent 
to  DI  An  through  Saigon  USO  and  being  de- 
liberately withheld  from  us.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, such  cases  were  never  volimteered. 

(6)  To  Alexander's  and  my  concern,  we 
could  find  absolutely  no  discernible  controls 
on  the  wholesale  distribution  of  cigarettes. 
From  what  we  saw  and  heard  from  Revoyr, 
It  was  most  often  done  on  a  personal  favor- 
itism basis  as  anything  or  in  "exchange" 
for  services  or  merchandise  (such  as  when 
we  would  provide  the  men  at  the  APO  fa- 
cility some  cartons  of  cigarettes  because  we 
felt  they  had  more  than  earned  them  by 
all  the  work  they  did  handling  the  "goodie" 
boxes  and  cases  of  cigarettes)  or  to  Insure 
the  cooperation  (?)  and  protection  (?)  of 
the  USO  by  the  army  advisory  team  next 
door.  With  the  latter,  it  got  so  bad  that  one 
or  two  of  the  team  members  were  asking 
for  and  receiving  cartons  of  gift  cigarettes 
on  a  daily  basis.  When  I  got  fed  up  and 
refused  them,  I  learned  that  they  were  get- 
ting them  directly  from  Alexander  or  going 
directly  into  ovir  ofBce  storeroom  and  helping 
themselves  after  first  threatening  the  inter- 
preter (Miss  Chin)  or  our  bookkeeper  against 
telling  us.  After  Alexander  left  and  I  learned 
this,  I  then  kept  the  key  on  me  at  all  times, 
but  after  several  weeks  I  learned  quite  ac- 
cldently  one  day  when  the  team  "medic" 
raced  by  me  with  several  cartons  in  his  hands 
that  he  had  been  going  to  our  kitchen  store- 
room and  helping  himself  .  .  .  after  threat- 
ening the  V.  N.  staff  m  the  kitchen  and  Hue 
the  VN  supervisor  with  terrible  things  to  pre- 
vent them  from  telling  me.  When  I  told 
Alexander,  he  said  to  "cool"  It  since  we 
needed  their  protection.  I  was  pretty  sick 
and  digusted  about  the  whole  thing  but 
didn't  know  what  to  do  since  I  knew  that 
Sam  Anderson  would  probably  back  the 
"team"  along  with  Alexander  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  Americans  openly  stealing 
sale  cigarettes  that  the  USO  Itself  had  to 
pay  for. 

So  I  then  sent  a  message  by  Alexander 
and  several  other  military  that  I  knew  these 
men  (men  with  whom  I  was  acquainted 
socially)  to  Major  Mike  Seay,  Chief  of  the 
Advisory  team,  that  if  he  or  any  of  his  men 
ever  stepped  foot  on  the  club  premises  again 
or  if  I  ever  heard  of  them  threatening  my 
USO  V.  N   staff  again,  I'd  blow  the  whistle 
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on  everything  they  had  been  Involved  In — 
the  stealing  of  food  as  well  as  cigarettes, 
and  the  prostitution— directly  to  the  Provost 
Marshall  whom  they  knew  that  I  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  and  who  bad  ap- 
proached Sam  Anderson  (from  what  I 
gathered  from  Anderson  when  he  asked  me 
to  be  club  director  at  Di  An)  as  to  why  I 
wasn't  made  club  director.  I  never  saw  any 
of  the  team  members  In  the  club  again  but 
shortly  after  that  episode  I  was  replaced  by 
Tom  Wickam  and  Jay  King  who  made  no 
secret  of  their  great  admiration  of  the 
"team"  and  told  me  how  "well"  they  in- 
tended to  get  along  with  the  team.  Since  I 
later  learned  that  they  had  been  thoroughly 
"prepped"  on  both  myself  and  the  team, 
by  Dick  Alexander,  I  could  only  assume  that 
such  activities  by  Americans  involving  the 
USO  didn't  appear  to  phase  them.  At  any 
rate,  I  wasn't  allowed  the  means  of  getting 
out  to  1st  Inf  base  camp  by  myself  again 
and  I  was  given  every  reason  to  believe  that 
whatever  I  said  would  be  repudiated  by  An- 
derson ti  Alexander  as  well  as  the  team 
members. 

(7)  Alexander  did  attempt  to  establish  a 
control  by  asking  each  person  we  gave  cases 
of  gift  cigarettes  to  to  return  with  lists  of 
signatures  from  the  men  who  received  the 
cigarettes.  This  worked  somewhat  and  many 
times  I  was  deeply  touched  at  the  grubby 
papers  returned  with  all  tlie  signatures  of 
so  many  men  and  the  signs  of  concern  that 
the  various  Sgts  and  Chaplains  would  dis- 
play that  this  was  "acceptable  proof"  that 
the  cigarettes  had  gone  where  they  were  in- 
tended. But  it  was  so  heartbreaking  when 
I  knew  that  no  one  else  seemed  to  care  and 
so  many  of  our  cigarettes  were  being  freely 
given  to  all  the  wrong  sources.  In  no  other 
USO  do  I  ever  know  of  this  being  done  nor 
do  I  know  if  It  was  even  continued  after  I 
left  Di  An.  But  so  often  In  Danang  as  well 
I  saw  this  concern  by  a  number  of  our  men 
that  we  would  believe  their  honesty  while 
at  the  same  time  they  never  appeared  to 
question  ours. 

(8)  There  was  one  Incident  where  I  learned 
that  the  Army's  CID  was  actively  involved — 
again  with  the  same  (VJ*.)  American  Ranger 
Sgt  I  had  met  in  April  out  at  Di  An.  He 
reappeared  one  day  with  a  young  Lt  whom 
he  appeared  to  be  rather  reluctant  to  be  with. 
'While  the  Sgt  was  gone  for  a  hamburger, 
the  L>t  started  questioning  me  about  the  Sgt's 
request  for  several  cases  of  cigarettes.  I  told 
him  it  was  no  go  because  I  had  learned 
(again  though  military  friends,  not  USO) 
that  the  ranger  Sgt  had  a  team  alright — of 
Vietnamese,  not  Americans — and  I  wasn't 
about  to  get  suckered  into  giving  him  ciga- 
rettes again.  (This  was  the  only  American 
Ranger  Sgt  that  ever  asked  me  for  cigar- 
ettes). The  young  Lt  then  revealed  to  me 
that  he  was  with  the  CID  and  assigned  to 
get  the  goods  on  this  Sgt  whom  they  believed 
bad  used  USO  gift  cigarettes  to  buy  radio 
transistors  and  munitions  etc.  The  Sgt  came 
back  Just  then  and  I  never  heard  anything 
further  from  either  of  them,  but  at  times  I 
worried  about  the  young  Lt — he  had  seemed 
no  match  for  the  older,  obviously  well  ex- 
perienced, Sgt. 

(9)  Even  with  aU  the  foregoing  reported 
and  known  to  Alexander  (and  I  can  assume 
thereby  Anderson) ,  I  never  heard  of  any  ef- 
fort made  of  a  serious  nature  to  advertise  the 
problems  of  controlling  the  cigarette  distri- 
bution, yet  there  were  always  frequent  ref- 
erences made  to  the  tremendous  amounts  of 
USO  gift  cigarettes  showing  up  on  the  black 
marlLet  in  Saigon. 

(NOTE:  This  was  also  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  made  every  effort  to  take  cigarettes 
out  to  the  field  troops  myself,  which  I  did  on 
two  occasions,  in  order  to  personally  insure 
that  the  cigarettes  got  to  the  right  people 
and  through  legitimate  sources.) 


/.  Payoffs  to  VJi.  police  and  VJS.  landlords 

(1)  Dick  Alexander  told  me  that  we  ptiid 
the  owner  of  the  DI  An  USO  bldg  (previously 
a  V.N.  moTle  theatre)  91,000  US.  each 
month — $600  above  the  table  and  $500  below 
the  table.  This  meant  we  made  out  a  check 
to  Co  S  that  could  be  traced  by  the  V.C.  and 
also  paid  her  9500  In  cash  in  a  bag  which 
either  I  or  Dick  personally  handed  to  her.  I 
also  saw  this  additional  $500  being  counted 
out  for  delivery  to  Co  Sau  by  our  bookkeeper 
Mr.  Taun  and  by  Dick. 

(a)  The  reason  for  this — as  I  was  told — 
was  that  she  had  to  share  the  $500  we  paid 
her  with  the  V.C.  (who  were  known  to  have 
an  entire  base  camp  operating  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  1st  Inf  Div  base  camp  and  near- 
by Di  An.)  while  the  money  we  paid  her  cash 
in  hand  she  banked.  (Co  Sau  vras  seen  on 
several  occasions  in  broad  daylight  by  mili- 
tary friends  of  mine  actually  paying  the  VC 
in  her  home.  They  were  In  uniform  and  wore 
the  red  scarf  slg:nlfying  their  authority.) 

(b)  I  personally  felt  that  we'd  make  a  bad 
deal  with  Co  Sau  and  attempted  to  talk  Alex- 
ander into  convincing  Sam  Anderson  that — 
based  on  the  fact  that  Co  Sau  and  I  pretty 
well  understood  one  another — we  shoxUd  at- 
tempt to  renegotiate  the  "rent"  since  she 
couldn't  possibly  rent  the  bldg  to  anyone  else 
In  that  terrorist  active  area,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  USO  to  pay  such  an  exhorbl- 
tant  amount  so  unnecessarily  (i.e.  she  got  ex- 
actly what  she  asked  for,  no  questions 
asked — she  more  or  less  said  as  much  to  me 
laughing  all  the  time) .  However,  while  Alex- 
ander eigreed  with  the  fact  that  we  were  be- 
ing robbed  with  oiir  eyes  wide  open,  he  pretty 
much  Indicated  that  it  was  a  closed  subject 
with  Anderson. 

(2)  Payments  were  made  to  V.N.  police 
(white  mice)  on  a  regular  basis  once  a  month 
to  the  tune  of  (I  believe)  $500  U.S.  I  did  not 
become  aware  of  this  until  the  second  or 
third  month  and  as  I  learned  Just  how 
much  we  were  also  "paying"  to  the  US.  ad- 
visory team — to  protect  us — which  was  part 
of  their  official  assignment  In  Di  An — and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  USO  agreed  to  open  In 
Di  An — I  pressured  Alexander  Into  cutting 
this  in  half  and  then  cutting  it  out  alto- 
gether. 

(a)  The  first  time  we  attempted  to  cut  It 
oiit  altogether,  the  Police  Chief  and  two  of 
his  men  walked  into  our  small  oflBce  upstairs 
one  day  (which  was  pretty  much  removed 
from  our  men  downstairs)  and  through 
Taun  the  bookkeeper  (who  really  appeared 
frightened)  we  learned  that  he  had  come  for 
"his"  money.  They  were  all  heavily  armed 
and  while  the  guns  weren't  pointed  directly 
at  us.  It  seemed  pretty  unwise  to  refuse  at  the 
time  so  Taun  and  Dick  started  putting  the 
money  tfigether  in  his  presence  and  I  watched 
while  it  was  paid  directly  to  the  Police  Chief 
(normally,  Alexander  handcarrled  it  to  the 
Police  Chief's  headquarters  which  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  US  Army  advisory  team 
hooch). 

(b)  When  we  did  stop  the  payments  alto- 
gether (about  In  August),  we  immediately 
began  experiencing  breaklns  into  the  USO  at 
night — almost  every  night — with  the  muddy 
bootmarks  of  the  "white  mice"  clearly  visible 
all  over  (lecjued  this  from  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal and  the  military  police) .  However,  the 
local  VN  elections  were  again  beginning  to 
heat  up  and  the  military  authorities  didn't 
feel  we  could  afford  to  rock  the  boat  any 
more.  I  also  do  not  remember  whether  I  told 
the  Provost  Marshal  about  the  "payoffs"  due 
to  the  secrecy  with  which  the  USO  handled 
this  matter  but  I  was  told  by  Alexander 
that  Anderson  was  definitely  not  very  happy 
about  our  decision  to  withhold  payment  from 
the  "white  mice". 

On  the  other  band,  a  number  of  our  men 
died  Just  trying  to  geA  to  the  USO  cm  the 
mined  and  VC  active  roads  leading  to  DI  An 


(the  driver  of  the  USO  bus  was  killed  and  his 
shot  gun  aide  critically  wounded  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  DI  An  USO  Just  two  days  be- 
fore Alexander  and  I  were  assigned  to  Di 
An;  I  was  also  told  off  and  on  about  other 
men  being  killed  or  wounded  attempting  to 
get  to  the  USO  at  Di  An.  Therefore,  I  Just 
didn't  feel  having  the  DI  An  USO  open  was 
worth  it — no  life,  not  one,  was  worth  It  re- 
gardless of  how  "secure"  It  made  DI  An  and 
that  area  appear  .  .  .  That  is  my  personal 
opinion  and  I  will  never  change  it. 

g.  Kickbacks  from  concessionaires 

(1)  1st  Incident  occurred  when  Dick  Alex- 
ander told  me  that  the  concessionaires  out  at 
Di  An  offered  him  a  10%  cut  of  the  take  un- 
der the  table  as  well  as  the  standard  10% 
over  the  table  which  would  show  on  the  of- 
ficial books.  He  also  said  that  when  the  con- 
cessionaire approached  him  on  this  he  said 
that  this  had  been  the  "standard"  arrange- 
ment with  BUI  Revoyr.  (This  was  what  I  ini- 
tially talked  about  to  Judy  Burrell  which  she. 
evidently  passed  back  directly  to  Anderson.) 

(a)  I  emphatically  said  no  and  Dick  agreed 
(or  so  I  thought)  however. 

(b)  Later  on  (after  Dick  went  into  Saigon 
on  a  fairly  permanent  basis  other  than  for 
the  check  signing  etc.),  I  was  approached 
by  the  same  Indian  concessionaire  who  had 
taken  both  Dick  and  I  to  dinner  on  several 
occasions  with  something  similar  but  I  was 
so  taken  back  that  I  cut  him  off  before  he 
got  halfway  through  the  proposal  so  I  cannot 
actually  say  I  was  propositioned  on  this  mat- 
ter. Afterwards,  though  I  often  wondered  If 
Alexander  had  gone  on  the  "take"  without 
my  knowledge  since  It  seemed  very  strange 
that  the  concessionaire  would  be  so  open 
in  his  approach  to  me,  but  by  then  I  bad 
no  way  of  finding  out  for  sure. 

(2)  In  Danang,  there  was  so  much  talk 
among  the  USO  types  of  club  directors  being 
on  the  "take"  that  it  almost  seemed  to  be 
the  standard  modus  operandi.  Chuck  Lamoy 
was  the  most  often  mentioned  director  with 
regard  to  this  business.  However  when  I 
worked  at  the  Freedom  Hill  USO,  one  of  the 
main  <  (picture)  concessionaires  offered  me 
any  of  his  merchandise  "cheap,  cheap"  and 
offered  to  make  the  liaafne  deal''  with  me 
that  he  had  made  wlWi  Mr.  Camp.  That  was 
repeated  several  times  by  one  of  the  other 
concessionaires  which  made  me  wonder 
about  Camp's  activities  In  this  regard  but 
his  V.N.  bookkeeper  kept  pretty  tight  tabs 
on  the  "books"  so  I  never  got  a  chance  to 
find  out  for  sure.  However,  Neal's  secretary 
did  tell  me  that  they  had  "heard"  (the  V.N. 
had  their  own  operating  grapevine)  that 
Neal  had  once  worked  for  me  and  did  I  think 
that  maybe  I  would  later  become  "director" 
of  this  club,  so  I  can  only  assume  from  that 
conversation  we  had  briefly  one  day  that 
perhaps  the  concessionaires  were  feeling  me 
out  .  .  .  Just  In  case. 

h.  Gun  running 

( 1 )  I  learned  quite  by  accident  that  Alex- 
ander had  obtained  unauthorized  weapons 
from  the  team  next  door  when  I  opened  his 
desk  drawer  one  day  and  found  several  hand 
weapons  in  there.  However,  be  assured  me 
that  this  was  for  his  own  "self-protection" 
I  figured  that  was  pretty  silly  since  about 
the  only  seeming  protection  that  we  really 
had  (outside  of  our  usefulness  as  a  "front" 
for  an  information  gathering-  sit«  or  the 
revenues  which  we  brought  in)  from  the 
V.C.  was  the  fact  that  we  operated  in  ter- 
rorist territory  as  unarmed,  peaceable 
citizens. 

(2)  When  I  was  in  Danang,  I  heard  several 
reports  that  some  of  the  USO  men  acted  as 
a  go-between  for  troops  trying  to  drop  il- 
legal weapons  or  make  money  by  exchanging 
them  etc.  Only  on  one  occasion  did  I  see  such 
an  "exchange"  take  place  and  it  was  at  the 
China  Beach  USO  when  I  accldently  walked 
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In  on  our  one  male  associate  (I  cant  re- 
mentber  his  name)  who  was  giving  and  re- 
ceiving a  gun  from  a  special  forces  type. 

Interview  WrrH  Gloria,  May  14 

B.  Gloria,  I've  turned  the  tape  recorder  on. 
OK,  so  I  am  Just  going  to  tape  this  one  short 
thing.  I  Just  wanted  to  clarify  one  thing  that 
you  said  in  your — in  the  testimony  that  you 
provided  me.  Tou  said  that  there  was  an 
extra  $500  of  rent  paid  under  the  table  for 
the  club.  Is  that  correct? 

G.  Yes,  and  I  was  told  it  by  Dick  Alexan- 
der. 

B.  OK. 

G.  And  I  personally  delivered  one  of  the 
payments. 

B.  To  the  lady. 

O.  One  if  not  two  or  three  of  them  if  seems 
to  me  because  I  wovUd  off  and  on  make  visit- 
ing trips  to  Ooeau  which  Is  across,  kitty- 
comer  from  the  U.S.O.  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  protocol,  you  know,  retaining  our  friend- 
ship to  help  with  the  club,  managing  the  club 
and  getting  a  fair  shake  on  paying  for  food 
and  everything  but  I  also  made  several  of 
those  trips  for  specifically  to  deliver  the 
money. 

B.  OK,  now  did  some  of  the  $500  go  to  the 
Vletcong. 

G.  Tes  we  know  that. 

B.  Dick  Alexander  was  aware  of  that. 

G.  Dick  Alexander  was  the  one  when  I 
asked  him  why  we  paid  her  $500  in  cash  In 
a  bag,  he  said  sometimes,  one  time  I  partic- 
ularly remember  it  was  a  brown  paper  bag, 
that's  how  discreet  it  was  kept  and  $500  in 
a  check  that  was  made  payable  from  the 
USO. 

B.  Any  green,  by  the  way? 

G.  No.  MPC. 

B.  OK 

G.  At  the  rate  of  $118  to  $1.  So  that  was 
a  lot  of  MPC  and  it  was  a  little  bag,  I  tell 
you,  when  it  all,  you  know,  putting  all  that 
MPC  together. 

B.  Now,  was  Sam  Anderson  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  this  $500  was  being  given 
to  the  Viet  Cong. 

G.  I  was  told  by  Dick  Alexander  when  I 
talked  with  him  and  tried  to  get  him  to  ap- 
proach Sam  Anderson  on  the  basis  of  having 
met  Cosau  and  I  and  he  renegotiate  the 
rental  because  it  was  not  a  written  contract 
to  try  to  either  reduce  it  to  the  mere  $500 
that  was  being  paid  by  check  or  to  see  $600 
or  $700  at  max.  Dick  Alexander  then  told 
me  that  those  were  the  ^ecific  arrangements 
made  by  Sam  Anderson  with  Cosau  when 
that  club  was  first  rented. 

B.  And  he  knew  that  some  of  the 
money 

G.  Sam  was  with  him  when  he  made  the 
negotiations  with  her. 

B.  And  he  knew  some  of  the  money  was 
going  to  the  Viet  Cong? 

G.  That  was  the  particular  arrangement 
made  at  the  very  beginning  that  $500  would 
always  be  paid  In  cash  under  the  table  and 
that  we  would  deliver  it  or  she  would  come 
for  it  personnally  hers«lf  but  she  did  only 
at  one  time.  Only  at  one  time  do  I  remember 
her  being  In  our  club. 

B.  Did  all  of  the  $500  go  to  the  Viet  Cong? 

O.  There  would  be  no  way  well  the  Initial 
$500  as  I  understood  it  was  split,  50/50,  $250 
to  her  this  was  the  check,  50-50  and  she  used 
the  check  as  her  evidence  that  that  was  her 
rent.  The  Viet  Cong  took  half  and  she  re- 
tained half. 

B.  I  see. 

O.  $500  under  the  table  was  her  cut  en- 
tirely, and  that  this  was  specifically  done  so 
that  she  would  not  have  to  share  this  with 
the  Viet  Cong. 

B.  I  see,  now  so  actually  U.S.O.  checks 
with  the  knowledge  of  Sam  Anderson  and 
Dick  Alexander. 

O.  Were  split. 

B.  Were  split  with  the  Viet  Cong.  OK  that's 
all  I  need  on  the  tape. 


G.  Was  seen  and  heard  not  by  one  but  on 
several  different  occasions  by  several  different 
men,  one  of  who  I  have  his  name  and  one 
of  my  husbands  friends  said  that  he  also  bad 
been  out  there  and  had  gone  around  the  back 
to  go  to  the  bar  and  it  was  in  broad  daylight, 
this  was  how  confident  the  Viet  Cong  were 
and  that  by  accident  he  had  come  to,  see  the 
Vietnamese  houses  are  very  open  and  he  had 
seen  through  the  doorway  the  Viet  Cong 
with  a  red  scarf  they  were  very  distinctive, 
mind  you  this  is  in  broad  daylight  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  Korean  compound,  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  First  Infantry  Division 
camp  and  there  they  were  In  broad  daylight 
and  there  was  money  on  the  table  and  Cosau 
was  paying  ttaem. 


THE  SHCXJTING  OP  GOVERNOR 
WALLACE:  ANOTHER  INDICATION 
OP  THE  NEED  FOR  HANDGUN  CON- 
TROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
another  American  tragedy  yesterday.  The 
Governor  of  Alabama  was  shot  down  at 
a  shopping  center  in  Laurel,  Md.,  not  too 
far  from  here,  while  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The 
outrageous  attempt  on  Governor  Wal- 
lace's life  yesterday  is  a  grim  reminder 
that  the  United  States  is  the  most  violent 
society  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  a  reputation  of  which  we  can 
be  proud.  Fortunately,  Governor  Wallace 
was  not  killed,  but  he  v.as  seriously 
wounded  and  may  be  paralyzed.  The 
shooting  was  still  another  trauma  of  vio- 
lence in  our  political  process,  a  shock 
that  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country. 

I  fear  that  it  will  happen  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  until  we  outgrow  the 
attitude  that  differences  among  men  and 
among  beliefs  can  be  blown  away  by  bul- 
lets. We  ought  to  remove  the  most  lethal 
instruments  of  violence  from  the  public 
at  least  until  our  society  matures  enough 
to  learn  to  resolve  disputes  peacefully. 
When  a  child  picks  up  a  kitchen  knife, 
the  first  thing  we  do  is  take  away  the 
dangerous  instrument,  before  it  can  do 
harm.  We  ought  to  do  the  same  with  the 
principal  weapon  of  violent  crime  and 
death  in  America — the  handgim. 

Immediately  after  the  shooting  yes- 
terday afternoon,  more  Secret  Service 
agents  were  sent  to  protect  other  presi- 
dential candidates  and  potential  candi- 
dates. Of  course,  even  the  Secret  Service 
admits  that  it  cannot  really  "protect" 
these  men  and  women.  People  who  rim 
for  high  public  office  do  not  campaign 
from  afar.  They  go  to  the  people,  and 
anyone  who  wants  to  kill  one  of  them 
probably  can.  It  is  easy  to  get  close  to  a 
candidate — the  person  who  shot  Gover- 
nor Wallace  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to 
shake  hands. 

All  of  this  has  happened  before.  It  was 
the  fourth  time  in  the  last  10  years  that 
someone  has  decided  to  oppose  a  public 
figure  with  a  bullet  Instead  of  the  more 
conventional  means  of  free  speech  and 
the  vote.  Three  times  they  were  success- 
ful, and  the  country  lost  a  President,  a 
Senator  who  was  campaigning  for  Presi- 


dent, and  a  minister  who  was  campaigj- 
ing  for  civil  rights.  Each  time,  the  wea- 
pon of  political  assassination  was  a  gun. 
That  is  not  surprising.  The  gun  has  had 
a  rather  special  place  in  American  his- 
tory. Even  now,  people  use  it  to  ignore 
the  law  or  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Guns  are  convenient  and  effective 
for  killing  other  people,  and  it  is  easy  to 
buy  a  gun. 

After  the  three  assassinations — after 
John  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Robert  Kennedy — the  public  focused 
its  attention  for  a  while  on  the  desperate 
need  for  gim  control.  Shocked  by  political 
assassination,  many  people  for  the  first 
time  realized  how  ridiculously  ea.sy  it 
was  to  buy  a  gun,  especially  a  handgun, 
m  this  country.  For  the  first  time,  they 
realized  how  tragic  the  consequences 
were  of  America's  "gun  fixation."  not 
only  in  terms  of  political  assassination 
but  in  terms  of  a  soaring  crime  rate.  That 
sentiment  helped  pass  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  and  it  helped  convince  many 
people  that  it  was  time  for  America's  love 
affair  with  guns  to  end. 

This  latest  tragedy  forces  us  to  re- 
examine the  issue  of  handgim  control, 
to  respond  to  the  obvious  need  to  do 
something  about  the  incredible  handgun 
traffic  in  this  country.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  to  ignore  ft  any  longer.  The  man 
who  shot  Governor  Wallace  used  a  hand- 
gun. The  shooting  was  tragic,  but  the 
same  kind  of  event  happens  coimtless 
times  every  night  and  day  in  every  big 
city  of  this  country— only  with  less  noto- 
riety. We  ought  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  try  to  stop  both  kinds  of  assassina- 
tion— the  kind  that  threatens  our  pub- 
lic figures  and  the  kind  that  threatens 
tlie  people  of  our  big  cities.  As  Congress, 
the  best  response  we  can  make  to  the 
shooting  of  Governor  Wallace  is  to  pass 
strong  handgun  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  Mr.  Mikva  for  taking  out  this 
special  order  on  the  question  of  gun  con- 
trol. It  is  consistent  with  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  on  this  very  tough  issue. 

Like  other  Members  of  tlie  Hou.se,  I 
join  in  deploring  the  shocking  attack  on 
Governor  Wallace.  Like  other  Members. 
I  too,  find  it  hard  to  think  of  new  ways 
to  say  wliat  we  have  had  to  say  so  often 
before — that  it  is  a  continuing  American 
tragedy  that  candidates  for  our  highest 
office  should  have  to  live  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  place  their  lives  in  dan- 
ger when  they  attempt  to  bring  their 
campaigns  to  the  public. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  to  do  more 
than  lament;  it  is  time  to  go  beyond 
hand  wringing  and  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion that  will  reduce  the  incidence  of 
murder  in  America.  That  action  is  the 
banning  of  handguns  from  private 
ownership. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
effective  antihandgim  legislation  will 
have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing 
murder  and  violent  assault.  Commis- 
sioner Patrick  Murphy,  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  a  man  whose 
experience  in  law  enforcement  equals 
anyone's  in  America  has  argued  this 
point  eloquently  and  often.  For  every  in- 
cident that  can  be  brought  forward  of  a 
private  citizen  using  a  handgun  in  an 
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advantageous  way,  there  are  dozens  of 
cases  where  they  have  been  used  with 
tragic  and  irreversible  results  in  the  heat 
oi  a  family  quarrel,  or  where  they  have 
accidentally  gone  off  and  killed  a  child 
in  his  or  her  home,  or  where,  as  in  the 
terrible  events  in  Laurel  yesterday,  hand- 
guns have  been  sold  to  individuals  whose 
personality  makes  it  very  likely  that  they 
will  be  misused.  And  when  we  talk  of 
misuse  of  handguns,  we  talk  of  action 
the  consequences  of  wnich  cannot  be  im- 
done  or  recalled. 

I  understand  the  public  desire  for  pro- 
tection, for  security  in  their  homes,  for 
the  ability  to  walk  tiie  streets  safely.  I 
beUeve  we  in  Congress  and  other  public 
officials  should  be  doing  a  good  deal  more 
than  has  been  done  to  provide  additional 
protection — by  better  pay,  and  training 
for  law  enforcement  agencies,  by  more 
effective  and  far  better  funded  drug  con- 
trol programs;  by  more  money  for  local 
communities  so  they  can  light  streets 
and  parks,  by  adequately  fimding  our 
entire  criminal  justice  system  so  that 
policemen  are  not  constantly  frustrated 
after  making  arrests  by  court  conges- 
tion, or  a  lack  of  adequate  prosecutorial 
siaffs. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  a 
proliferation  of  handguns — lethal  weap- 
ons— in  the  hands  of  people  untrained  in 
their  use,  and  unaccustomed  to  acting 
under  stress — detracts  from  our  safety 
as  a  society,  and  does  not  add  to  it. 

I  join  others  in  the  House  in  sorrow 
that  one  more  pubUc  official  has  been 
struck  down  in  a  senseless  and  brutal 
attack.  And  I  am  sorry  too  that  we  have 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that  was  so 
painfully  taught  to  us  again  yesterday 
in  Laurel,  Md. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star.  Sunday,  May  7,  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Pizer.  It  presents  an  ex- 
tremely well-argued  and  well-document- 
ed case  for  the  position  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating here. 

The  article  follows: 

MtmOER    AND    THE    TVEANNY    OF    FEAR 

(By  Vernon  Plzer) 

Robert  Carter,  a  61-year-old  kitchen  help- 
er at  the  Sonesta  Hotel  at  Thomas  Circle, 
went  to  the  employe  locker  room  to  change 
Into  street  clothes;  after  a  long,  tiring  day 
he  was  glad  to  be  getting  off  duty.  A  former 
porter  at  the  hotel,  discharged  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  slipped  Into  the  room  behind  Carter. 
Pulling  a  knife,  he  demanded  Carter's  wal- 
let. Carter  resisted."  The  knife  slashed  out. 
Carter  fell  to  the  floor,  mortally  wounded.  It 
was  then  just  after  midnight  on  Jan.  1, 
1971— only  a  short  distance  away  In  the 
hotel  dining  room  holiday  celebrants  were 
blowing  horns,  drinking  toasts,  exchanging 
good  wishes. 

When  the  ambulance  pulled  away  from 
the  curb,  Robert  Carter  was  past  knowing 
or  caring  that  for  the  first  time — and  the 
last — he  was  leaving  work  with  chauffeur- 
driven  ceremony.  The  new  year  was  only 
minutes  old  but  Washington  already  had  its 
first  homicide  victim  of  1971.  By  the  time 
1972  dawned,  274  additional  victims  had 
Joined  Carter. 

What  lies  behind  this  melancholy,  fright- 
ening statistic?  Has  the  American  way  of  life 
become  perverted  into  the  American  way 
of  death? 

The  place  to  begin  to  put  the  matter  into 
proper    perspective    is    with    the    statistics 


themselves.  The  arithmetic  of  violent  crime 
is  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  Capt.  Herbert 
F.  Miller  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  finds  little  solace  in  the  oversize 
crime  chart  he  keeps  on  his  desk.  The  275 
D.C.  homicides  in  1971  represent  an  increase 
of  54  over  1970,  although  they  are  12  fewer 
than  1969's  record  287.  Ten  years  ago  homi- 
cide ranked  13th  as  the  cause  of  death  among 
Washingtonians;  now  it  has  emerged  as  the 
seventh  most  common  cause  of  death. 

The  bloodiest  time  of  the  week  is  the 
weekend,  especially  Saturday,  and  the  time 
that  murder  is  most  prevalent  is  between 
6  in  the  evening  and  4  in  the  morning.  The 
most  probable  Washington  murder  victim  is 
black,  poor,  and  an  inner-city  resident.  He 
is  three  times  more  likely  to  be  a  black  male 
than  a  white  male,  almost  two  times  more 
likely  to  be  a  white  male  than  a  black  female, 
and  two  times  more  likely  to  be  a  black 
female  than  a  white  female.  The  figures  for 
those  charged  with  committing  murder  show 
a  similar  preponderance  of  blacks  over  whites. 
All  of  this  L.ust  be  considered  within  the 
context  of  a  city  that  is  now  about  71  percent 
black. 

But  murder  does  not  stop  at  the  District 
line,  nor  is  it  a  black  phenomenon.  Homicide 
In  Fairfax  County  escalated  from  8  in  1969 
to  17  In  1970  and  then  slipped  back  to  15 
last  year.  In  Arlington  County  it  moved 
from  5  to  8  to  7  in  the  same  period.  In 
Montgomery  County  homicide  eased  from  16 
In  1969  to  13  In  1970  to  10  last  year,  but  In 
Prince  Georges  County  it  went  from  19  to 
39  to  33  in  the  same  period. 

The  magnitude  of  this  carnage  is  appall- 
ing, but  the  figures  themselves  are  only  im- 
personal symbols.  To  appreciate  what  the 
numbers  really  mean  you  must  go  behind 
them.  Capt.  MlUer,  despite  the  desensitizing 
nature  of  his  Job,  is  not  yet  immune  to  the 
tragedy  behind  the  symbols.  "Take  last  De- 
cember," he  says,  "the  worst  month  in  Wash- 
ington's history — 32  homicides  in  31  days. 
Listen  to  some  of  the  killings:  a  16-year-old 
girl  shot  to  death  by  her  boyfriend,  a  man 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  shot  to  death  in 
a  robbery  attempt,  a  10-year-old  girl  raped 
and  strangled,  a  man  shot  to  death  by  his 
girlfriend.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  victims  were 
killed  by  their  own  friends  or  relatives.  Pour 
of  them  were  young  children  killed  by  their 
parents.  The  last  homicide  of  the  year  was  a 
woman  beaten  to  death  by  her  common-law 
husband.  How  do  you  use  numbers  to  pic- 
ture things  like  those?" 

When  Capt.  Miller  reveals  that  two  of 
every  three  D.C.  homicide  victims  are  mur- 
dered by  friends  or  relatives,  he  Is  confirm- 
ing a  national  situation.  Olenn  King,  spokes- 
man for  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  made  a  five-year  analysis 
of  homicide  in  Dallas,  where  he  formerly 
served  as  assistant  chief  of  police.  "In  65 
percent  of  the  cases  there  was  a  relation- 
ship, either  by  birth  or  by  choice,  between 
victim  and  murderer.  In  other  words,  it  isn't 
the  stranger  you  have  to  fear  as  much  as  it 
is  the  person  with  whom  you  have  some 
degree  of  Intimacy." 

Federal  Judge  George  Edwards,  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  and  a  former  police 
commissioner  of  Detroit,  reports  that  the 
statistical  chance  of  an  Amerlcam  being  mur- 
dered in  any  one  year  is  about  one  in  20,000. 
But  "all  of  the  statistics  show  that  If  you 
choose  with  care  the  pec^le  who  will  share 
your  bedroom  or  your  kitchen,  or  the  ad- 
jacent bar  stool,  you  will  improve  yovir 
chances  from  one  in  20,000  to  one  in  60,000." 
Addressing  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington  last  summer.  Judge 
Edwards  debunked  what  he  terms  "the  four 
myths  about  murder.  They  are:  that  present 
conditions  in  this  country  Justify  the  aver- 
age citizen  In  living  with  a  t<^  priority  fear 
of  being  murdered,  that  most  murderers  are 


premeditated  killers  for  money,  that  the  most 
likely  murderer  Is  a  stranger — particularly 
one  of  another  race — and  that  you  can  pro- 
tect yourself  from  murder  by  keeping  a  pistol 
handy.  None  of  these  myths  is  true." 

What  is  undeniably  true  about  murder  Is 
that  it  is — In  the  words  of  Glenn  King — "the 
least  suppressible  of  crimes.  Greater  police 
visibility  and  more  sophisticated  police  tech- 
niques have  little  effect  on  homicide  because 
it  occurs  most  often  in  the  privacy  of  the 
home.  Furthermore,  an  existing  prior  rela- 
tionship between  victim  and  killer  means 
that  the  murder  Is  almost  always  an  act  of 
blind  rage,  of  illogical  passion  that  cannot 
be  anticipated  by  police." 

Dr.  Steven  Pastemack,  a  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity psychiatrist  and  a  specialist  In  vio- 
lent behavior,  supports  the  view  that  there  is 
no  logic,  no  rationale  for  the  murder  of  pas- 
sion. "In  fact,"  he  says,  "perhaps  as  many  as 
10  percent  of  murders  of  passion  are  actually 
victim-precipitated.  The  kind  of  thing  I 
mean  is  where  one  person  taunts  another 
beyond  endurance,  or  where  a  two-timing 
husband  parades  his  mistress  In  front  of  his 
wife,  daring  her  to  do  anything  about  it.  This 
type  of  situation  is  far  from  rare,  and  when 
it  happens,  the  killer  as  well  as  the  killed  is  a 
victim." 

But  it  Isn't  the  murder  of  passion  that 
seems  to  frighten  the  ordinary  citizen  as 
much  as  it  is  murder  by  a  stranger.  People 
find  small  comfort  in  the  somewhat  casuistic 
reasoning  that  two-thirds  of  all  homicides  are 
committed  by  friends  or  relatives  of  the  vic- 
tim; it  is  that  other  one-third  that  scares 
hell  out  of  them.  Somehow,  the  devil  one  does 
not  know  is  more  fearsome  than  the  devil  one 
does  know.  Judge  Edwards  observes  that 
"public  opinion  surveys  Indicate  that  the 
fear  of  criminal  attack  and  homicide  is 
rampant  in  the  minds  of  our  urban  dwellers. 
Such  fear  Indeed  may  be  the  most  destruc- 
tive force  in  the  deterioration  of  the  Amer- 
ican city." 

Almost  always  in  "street  killings"  where 
murderer  and  victim  are  strangers,  the  mur- 
der is  unplanned  and  unintended.  Over- 
whelmingly, It  is  the  grisly  outcome  of  a 
robbery.  The  victim  resists,  cries  out,  makes 
an  impulsive  gesture,  tries  to  run.  The  rob- 
ber— tense,  sometimes  as  frightened  as  the 
victim  himself,  often  nervous,  occasionally 
hopped  up  on  liquor  or  drugs — pulls  the  trig- 
ger. Accordingly  to  Capt.  Miller's  figures, 
about  one-third  of  all  murders  by  strangers 
result  from  robbery.  "The  only  thing  for 
anyone  to  do  if  confronted  by  an  armed 
robber  is  to  do  nothing;  Just  let  him  have 
your  money  and  leave  you  with  your  life," 
Miller  advises.  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith  Jr., 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  says:  "The  man  in  the  street  has 
every  reason  to  fear  armed  robbery;  he  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  robber  wants  bis 
money,  not  his  life,  and  money  can  be  re- 
placed. If  he  resists  he  is  likely  to  be  shot." 

One  of  the  most  sobering  of  all  factors  as- 
sociated with  homicide  is  Capt.  Miller's  esti- 
mate that  about  40  percent  of  all  "street 
killings"  are  committed  by  those  with  a  police 
record  for  prior  violence.  Picking  up  his 
chart,  he  reads  from  It  In  a  voice  overladen 
with  incredulity,  "Thirty-six  of  last  year's 
275  murders  In  the  District  were  committed 
by  men  awaiting  trial  on  another  charge  or 
by  men  previously  convicted  and  out  on  a 
conditional  release  program.  Of  the  36,  four- 
teen were  out  on  personal  recognizance 
awaiting  trial,  14  were  on  parole  or  in  half- 
way houses,  5  were  on  probation,  2  were  out 
on  money  bonds,  and  1 — get  this — was  out 
on  both  parole  and  probation  for  different 
prior  convictions." 

One  cannot  question  the  motives  of  the 
courts  or  of  the  corrections  system.  Certainly, 
they  do  not  mtend  to  turn  the  vicious  loose 
In  our  midst.  (Nevertheless,  according  to 
Capt.  Miller,  "About  12  percent  of  our  mur- 
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ders  are  committed  by  people  out  on  some 
kind  of  release  program.")  Certainly,  the 
courts  and  the  corrections  authorities  are 
convinced  on  each  Instance — for  whatever 
reason:  legal,  social,  psychological — that 
early  release  is  fully  Justified.  But  when  he 
is  confronted  by  the  mayhem  in  the  streets, 
the  law-abiding  citizen  Is  in  no  mood  to  be 
conceptual  or  analjrtlcal;  he  has  no  patience 
with  theory  or  subtlety.  His  overwhelming 
concern  is  concrete  and  very  personal:  why 
must  I  be  threatened?  Will  I,  or  one  of  those 
close  to  me,  be  the  next  victim? 

Even  professionals  who  are  trained  to  con- 
sider criminal  violence  dispassionately,  ob- 
jectively, and  impersonally  think  of  street 
killings  in  a  very  personal  way. 

"Just  because  we  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
perts on  vi<rience  doesn't  grant  lis  any  im- 
munity to  becoming  a  murder  victim,"  Dr. 
Pastemack  says.  And  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it,  we  don't  really  know  beans  about 
murder.  We  will  have  some  pretty  good  ideas, 
but  we  don't  really  know.  One  *  *  •  that 
early  release  is  fully  justified.  But  when  he  Is 
confronted  by  the  mayhem  In  the  streets,  the 
law-abiding  citizen  is  in  no  mood  to  be  con- 
ceptual or  analytical;  he  has  no  patience  with 
theory  or  sublety.  His  overwhelming  concern 
Is  concrete  and  very  personal:  why  must  I 
be  threatened?  Will  I,  or  one  of  those  close 
to  me,  be  the  next  victim? 

Even  professionals  who  are  trained  to  co>n- 
slder  criminal  vic^ence  dispassionately,  ob- 
jectively, and  Impersonally  think  of  street 
iLlllings  In  a  very  personal  way. 

"Just  because  we  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
perts on  violence  doesn't  grant  us  any  im- 
munity to  becoming  a  murder  victim,"  Dr. 
Pastemack  says.  And  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  it,  we  don't  really  know  beans  about 
murder.  We  have  some  pretty  good  ideas,  but 
we  don't  reaUy  know.  One  thing  I  do  know 
la  that  I'd  never  treat  a  murderer,  or  a  prime 
candidate  to  commit  murder,  on  an  outpa- 
tient basis;  yet,  the  courts  and  corrections 
people  do  precisely  that  every  time  they  turn 
such  a  man  loose  in  an  early-release  program. 
Tou  can't  blame  people  for  being  scared. 
Some  of  my  psychiatrist  colleagues  are  so 
frightened  they  have  taken  to  carrying  guns 
for  their  protection.  One  of  them  even  has 
a  special  mount  fixed  In  his  car  iat  a  shot- 
gun. It's  a  bell  of  a  note  when  professionals 
dedicated  to  the  healing  arts  and  attuned  to 
human  Irrationality  are  so  afraid  that  they 
go  to  such  extremes." 

Mrs.  Bessie  Wall — "Please  don't  use  my 
name" — knows  little  about  the  healing  arts, 
but  she  can  speak  knowledgeably  about  hu- 
man irrationality.  She  has  seen  one  of  her 
neighbors  slain  on  the  sidewalk;  another 
neightjor  was  beaten  to  death  In  his  bedroom 
by  a  midnight  intruder.  A  childless  widow, 
she  lives  in  fear  of  criminal  attack.  Her 
small  apartment  in  the  inner  city  has  become 
a  refuge  from  which  she  seldom  ventures  by 
day,  and  never  by  night. 

"I  can't  even  walk  the  three  blocks  to  the 
supermarket;  it's  just  plain  too  dangerous," 
she  says  earnestly.  "Wasn't  for  that  bxw  stop 
In  front  of  the  hoiise  I'd  probably  starve  to 
death." 

Two  days  a  week,  Mrs.  Wall  works  as  a 
maid  in  a  "safe"  neighborhood  near  Ameri- 
can University.  On  workday  mornings  she 
watches  from  her  window  until  the  bus  Is 
In  sight,  then  she  hurries  out  to  board  it. 
Sixty-five  years  of  age  and  some  30  pounds 
overweight,  Mrs.  Wall  confesses  that  her  job 
"kind  of  wearies  me  out."  Still,  she  hums 
while  she  works — usually  a  tune  she  learned 
as  a  child  In  her  farm  home  near  Roanoke — 
because  she  is  enjoying,  however  temporarily, 
a  respite  from  feax. 

When  Mrs.  Wall  finishes  work  she  shops 
for  all  her  needs  in  the  neighborhood  where 
she  is  employed.  Laden  with  her  groceries 
and  other  bouaebold  purchases,  trying  to 
guard  her  packages  from  careless  elbows  and 
her  pocketbook  from  questing  fingers,  she 


Is  depressed  by  the  long  ride  home  in  the 
crowded  bus.  What  depresses  her  most  is  her 
conviction  that  the  bus  is  carrying  her  back 
to  danger.  When  she  reaches  her  stop,  she 
scuttles  the  50  feet  to  her  refuge,  carefully 
triple-locking  her  door  behind  her. 

Rubbing  her  hand  to  ease  her  "arthritis," 
Mrs.  WaU  asks  in  a  despairing  voice,  "What 
kind  of  vray  is  that  to  live?'' 

Robert  Miller — as  In  Mrs.  Wall's  case,  this 
is  not  his  real  name — also  lives  in  dread  of 
violence.  He  has  ample  reason  for  he  has  been 
victimized  by  It  three  times:  once  when  his 
legs  were  blown  off  In  an  Army  training  acci- 
dent in  Okinawa,  twice  when  he  was  beaten 
and  robbed  on  the  streets  of  Washington.  He 
is  more  bitter  about  the  beatings  than  he  Is 
about  tbe  explosion  that  cost  him  his  legs. 
The  explosion  was  an  accident;  nobody 
planned  it.  But  those  beatings  were  cold- 
blooded, deliberate  brutality.  The  men  who 
attacked  me  didn't  give  a  damn  whether  they 
left  me  alive  or  dead." 

Miller  Is  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  D.C. 
school  system  and  a  graduate  student  at 
Howard  University.  After  the  second  assault 
he  bought  a  gun  from  an  acquaintance  to 
help  equalize  his  chances  of  surviving  a  third 
attack.  One  day  last  year  as  he  left  his  Geor- 
gia Avenue  bachelor  apartment  for  an  eve- 
ning session  at  Howard,  he  was  arrested  for 
carrying  the  gun;  he  drew  a  suspended  sen- 
tence. The  fear  remains  deeply  imbedded  in 
him  and  now.  In  addition,  his  hitherto  spot- 
less record  is  blemished. 

Although  he  is  only  25,  MUler's  voice 
sounds  old  and  tired  when  be  talks  about 
crime  in  the  streets.  "It's  a  jungle  out  there. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you're 
old  or  young,  male  or  female,  rich  or  poor — 
you  feel  like  you're  a  target.  A  human  life 
no  longer  has  any  value.  Sometimes  when 
I'm  teaching  one  of  my  classes,  I  think:  what 
a  waste  of  time.'  If  I  really  want  to  prepare 
these  kids  I  ought  to  be  teaching  them  self- 
defense  Instead  of  civics." 

Robert  Burka  understands  Mrs.  WaJl's  and 
Robert  Miller's  fears.  He  understands  not  only 
with  a  professional  awareness  developed  as 
former  assistant  state's  attorney  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  as  former  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  now 
as  judge  of  D.C.  Superior  Court,  but  also 
with  a  profound  personal  awareness. 

On  June  28,  1969,  Israel  S.  Burka,  Judge 
Burka's  73-year-old  father,  interrupted  his 
mid-afternoon  stroll  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  visit  with  his  friends  In  Gold's 
Liquor  Store.  After  chatting  for  awhile,  he 
stepped  into  the  rear  room  to  use  Gold's 
telephone.  At  3:20,  while  Burka  was  on  the 
phone,  two  gunmen  entered  tbe  store,  one 
covering  customers  and  salesmen  while  the 
other  headed  for  the  cash  register.  His  call 
concluded  and  unaware  that  a  holdup  was 
in  progress,  Burka  cradled  the  phone  and 
turned  back  towards  the  front  room.  As  the 
elderly  man  appeared  on  the  threshold,  one 
of  the  robbers  took  quick  aim  and  fired. 
Burka  cnunpled  to  the  floor,  dying  almost 
Instantly. 

Shaking  his  head  over  the  rim  of  the  coffee 
cup  that  is  seldom  out  of  reach.  Judge  Burka 
says,  "That  kind  of  senseless,  brutal  savagery 
Is  all  around  us.  It  is  spreading  like  a  can- 
cer and  it  is  distorting  our  lives.  People  are 
frightened — with  good  reason — so  when 
night  falls,  they  abandon  the  downtown 
streets  to  the  criminals.  The  same  kind  of 
fear  pervades  the  suburbs,  where  household- 
ers by  the  thousands  have  turned  their 
homes  into  mlniattu«  fortresses.  We  are 
being  ground  down  by  a  tyranny  of  fear." 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  shatter  this  tyran- 
ny? Is  there  no  way  to  halt  the  criminal 
violence  that  invades  our  lives  with  its 
ominous  threat? 

Among  those  who  can  lay  claim  to  ex- 
pertise on  the  subject,  there  is  remarkable 
agreement   that   the   most   urgent   need   in 


restoring  sanity  and  safety  to  the  streets 
Is  effective  gun  control. 

"The  single  most  effective  step  we  can 
take  is  to  ban  handguns  and  to  use  strin- 
gent methods  to  make  the  ban  work,"  Judge 
Burka  says  flrmly.  "A  handgun  Is  meant  for 
police  work,  and  that  is  the  only  place  it 
belongs — not  in  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
would-be  criminals,  not  in  the  pockets  of 
frightened  citizens,  and  not  In  the  home. 
Anyone  wiio  thinks  possession  of  a  gun  pro- 
tects him  and  his  family  is  deluding 
himself." 

"The  single  most  effective  step  we  can 
take  is  to  ban  handguns  and  to  use  stringent 
methods  to  make  the  ban  work,"  Judge 
Burka  says  firmly.  "A  handgun  is  meant  for 
police  work,  and  that  is  the  only  place  it 
belongs — not  in  the  bands  of  criminals  and 
would  be  criminals,  not  in  the  pockets  of 
frightened  citizens,  and  not  in  tbe  home. 
Anyone  who  thinks  possession  of  a  gun 
protects  him  and  his  family  is  deluding  him- 
self." 

Glenn  King  is  equally  emphatic.  "By  far 
the  greatest  number  of  homicides  are  shoot- 
ings, so  reduction  of  homicide  starts  with 
elimination  of  handguns.  Nobody  denies  that 
people  are  also  murdered  with  every  imagin- 
able weapon  besides  guns — knives,  fists, 
rocks,  clotheslines,  2-by-4s,  and  so  on.  Those 
who  say  that  to  get  rid  of  handguns  because 
murders  are  committed  with  handguns  makes 
as  much  sense  as  to  get  rid  of  lumberj'ards 
because  some  murders  are  committed  with 
2-by-4s  simply  Ignore  the  facts.  A  gun  is  the 
most  lethal  of  weapons;  it  has  a  range  far 
greater  than  an  attacker's  arms,  and  recovery 
from  a  bullet  wound  Is  much  rarer  than  re- 
covery from  a  knifing  or  beating." 

"We  are  victims  of  the  mystique  of  the 
gvm,"  Dr.  Pastemack  says.  "Who  in  his  right 
mind  can  dispute  that  if  there  were  no  guns 
in  the  home  or  on  the  streets,  there  would  be 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  killings?  Murdei«  of 
passion  would  certainly  diminish  greatly  itith 
no  chance  for  the  lmpulsi^e,^isceve5«lble 
pulling  of  a  trigger  before  passion  can  cool; 
street  killings  would  plummet  If  the  crim- 
inal had  no  gun  to  hide  behind  to  draw  false 
courage." 

Capt.  Miller  says,  "The  statistics  are  clear: 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  time  the  murrter 
weapon  is  a  handgun.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
any  kind  of  real  dent  in  the  rate  of  homicides 
we  certainly  have  to  get  on  top  of  the  gun 
situation." 

Perhaps  Bessie  Wall  sums  it  up  most  tell- 
ingly. "Name  me  one  good  thing  you  can  do 
with  a  pistol.  You  can't  spend  It  or  eat  It  cr 
wear  It.  You  can't  sit  up  and  look  at  how 
pretty  it  Is.  You  can't  do  anything  with  a 
pistol.  Except  kill  somebody." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  presidential  candidate 
George  Wallace  has  given  Americans  one 
more  reason  to  experience  a  deep  sense  of 
outrage  and  shame.  I  say  outrage,  since 
the  wanton  attempts  on  the  life  of  so 
many  of  our  public  figures  in  recent  years 
must  engender  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
frustration  on  the  part  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  citizens  who  are 
peace  loving  and  who  would  welcome 
nothing  more  than  an  end  to  the  high 
rate  of  violence  wliich  has  marred  our  so- 
cial fabric. 

I  also  mentioned  shame,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  greater  and  greater  number  of 
Americans  must  realize,  with  each  killing 
and  wounding  that  blares  from  the  daily 
headlines,  that  our  scandalously  weak 
gun  control  statutes  will  only  result  in  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  human  misery 
and  carnage.  How  many  more  Presidents, 
candidates.  Senators,  Governors,  and  re- 
ligious leaders  must  fall  victim  to  psycho- 
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paths  wielding  easily  available  guns  be- 
fore the  decent  American  populace  and 
its  elected  representatives  will  realize 
that  fear  is  not  erased  with  a  pistol  and 
that  a  great  number  of  shootings  might 
never  take  place  if  certain  types  of  rifles 
and  revolvers  were  not  so  readily  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  wishes  to  purchase 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  all  have  helped 
avoid  yesterday's  tragic  attack  on  Gtov- 
ernor  Wallace  if  we  had  only  taken  thor- 
ough legislative  action  last  session  on 
H.R.  915,  a  bill  to  control  the  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  re- 
ceipt, or  transportation  of  handguns. 
When  will  we  learn  that  the  best  protec- 
tion we  can  offer  public  officials.  Ambas- 
sadors, policemen,  and  ourselves  is  to  re- 
turn to  a  relatively  gun-free  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  catalog  here 
a  number  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  il- 
legal use  of  firearms  in  America — facts 
which  have  been  voiced  time  and  time 
again  by  the  many  advocates  of  gun  con- 
trol, but  which  have  up  to  now  been  re- 
jected or  ignored  by  a  majority  of  this 
legislative  body: 

There  are  25  to  30  million  privately 
owned  handguns  in  America  today; 

Nearly  75  percent  of  all  policemen 
killed  in  action  are  shot  with  handguns; 

The  United  States  is  the  only  indus- 
trialized nation  without  effective  hand- 
gun laws; 

Since  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act,  which 
prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign- 
made  handguns,  U.S.  companies  have  im- 
ported parts  for,  and  then  manufactured, 
millions  of  such  weapons  for  sale  in  this 
coxmtry; 

Since  1962,  the  yearly  sale  of  handguns 
has  more  than  quadrupled; 

Two  out  of  every  three  homicides,  over 
a  third  of  all  robberies,  and  one  out  of 
five  aggravated  assaults  are  committed 
with  a  gun,  usually  a  handgun. 

These  facts  bear  grim  witness  to  the 
lamentable  trend  toward  violence  which 
has  characterized  American  society  for 
decades  now,  and  which  once  again  has 
culminated  in  an  attempted  political  as- 
sassination. John  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King.  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
George  Wallace  have  only  been  the  most 
recognizable  victims  of  a  spate  of  vio- 
lence which  must  be  seen  as  threatening 
not  only  the  open  nature  of  our  political 
process,  but  the  very  principles  of  demo- 
cratic order  on  which  our  society  is  built. 

We  must  act  decisively  to  stem  the 
frenzy  which  has  been  let  loose  In  this 
country.  We  must  take  steps  to  thwart 
those  elements  in  our  society  who  would 
use  the  gun  instead  of  the  ballot  box 
to  decide  our  political  destiny.  Tighter 
gun  control  would  be  a  long  step  toward 
'  this  goal. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Abner  Mikva,  for  arrang- 
ing for  this  special  order  to  again  dis- 
cuss the  control  of  handgims.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  cure  the  handgxm  epi- 
demic. 

Some  might  consider  it  senseless  to  re- 
iterate the  standard  arguments  for  gim 
control.  On  the  contrary,  a  valid  line  of 
reasoning  should  be  repeatedly  advocated 
imtil  it  succeeds. 


England  has  often  been  cited  as  a  case 
in  point.  British  gun  control  is  so  com- 
plete that  only  those  who  can  offer  valid 
reasons  for  carrying  firearms  are  allowed 
to  own  them.  Incidents  of  arraigned 
criminals  carrying  guns  in  England  are 
characteristically  minimal.  In  fact,  one 
set  of  figures  showed  only  159  of  over 
400,000  criminals  arrested  in  a  certain  re- 
cent period  had  firearms  in  their  pos- 
session. 

Certainly  opponents  of  gim  control  can 
confidently  predict  that  guns  will  still 
be  manufactured  illegally  in  the  United 
States  despite  controls.  But  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  can  only  ask  why  this  has  not  occurred 
in  England.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  in 
the  United  States  can  propose  efficient 
enough  methods  to  counteract  this  pos- 
sibility? I  think  it  is.  I  believe  that  once 
we  put  oiu:  minds  to  this  end  we  can 
succeed. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Abner  Mikva,  has  proposed  the 
Handgim  Control  Act.  H.R.  2334,  which 
I  have  cosponsored.  In  my  estimation, 
this  bill  deserves  the  full  support  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  parade  of  fear 
which  preoccupies  our  Nation.  It  is  a  fair 
solution.  It  allows  members  of  pistol 
clubs  to  own  handguns;  yet  it  insures 
that  those  who  misuse  this  privilege 
would  be  severely  castigated.  It  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  handguns  by  the  law- 
ful authorities  at  a  fair  market  value,  so 
that  no  pistol  owner  would  be  deprived 
of  reasonable  compensation. 

Contrary  to  the  numerous  assertions 
of  Mark  Twain  that  all  legislators  are 
idiots,  I  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  all  sensible,  thoughtful  men 
and  women.  Otherwise  I  would  not 
bother  to  rise  today  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lematical issue,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  honest,  even  altruistic  considera- 
tion. 

The  vulgar  attack  on  Governor  Wal- 
lace yesterday  has  aroused  the  enraged 
indignation  of  many  citizens  who  have 
long  been  clamoring  for  gun  control.  It 
is  pitiable  that  such  sympathies  remain 
relatively  dormant  except  as  frenzied  re- 
actions to  such  unconscionable  events. 

Just  this  morning  the  mayor  of  my 
city,  Richard  J.  E>aley,  again  voiced  his 
support  of  congressional  legislation  on 
gun  control  in  an  interview  on  the  "To- 
day Show."  The  mayor  noted  that  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  14,000  handgims  were 
confiscated  in  Chicago  alone. 

In  this  afternoon's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  Mary  McGrory's  article  con- 
vincingly points  out  the  dire  need  for 
gun  control.  At  this  point  I  insert  that 
article  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 
A  Nation  Stands  Humiliated 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

National  humiliation  threatens  us  In  Indo- 
china, our  leaders  tell  us. 

But  It  has  come  to  us  in  Laurel,  Maryland. 

Respect,  we  have  been  warned,  will  be 
lost,  if  we  not  assert  our  might  in  a  coun- 
try half  a  world  away.  It  has  already  been 
lost,  in  a  small-town  shopping  center,  in  a 
typical  American  community. 

Self-respect  is  unattainable  in  a  nation 
which  cannot  protect  its  public  men  as  they 
move  around  among  their  own  counti^men. 
If  a  political  rally  ends  in  a  blaze  of  gun- 
fire. 


The  shooting  of  George  Wallace  is  shock- 
ing, but  it  is  also  slckenlngly  familiar.  We 
have  seen  It  all  before,  four  times  in  the 
last  nine  years.  The  progress  among  the 
friendly  citizens,  the  sound  of  bullets,  the 
screaming,  panic  and  confusion.  We  are  back 
in  the  car  In  DaUas  with  John  Kennedy,  on 
the  patio  In  Memphis,  with  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  with  Bob  Kennedy  in  the  hotel 
kitchen  in  Los  Angeles. 

a    DANGEROtrS    PIJkCE 

Nothing  that  could  befall  this  coimtry  in 
Asia,  where  the  violent  solution  has  been 
once  again  presented  as  the  only  one  that 
could  shame  us  more  than  what  happened 
to  George  Wallace  twelve  miles  from  the 
capital  of  the  western  world. 

Minutes  before  he  was  felled,  George  Wal- 
lace was  telling  us  that  America  is  a  dan- 
gerous place.  Even  before  the  attack,  he 
could  not  be  gain-said.  Prom  sea  to  shining 
sea.  the  country  walks  in  fear. 

He  seemed  an  unlikely  target  for  a  gun- 
man. He  spoke  the  fears  and  resentments  of 
the  fed-up  and  the  shut-out.  It  seemed  he 
was  giving  voice  to  the  undefinable  griev- 
ances which  well  up  among  those  who  sit 
alone  and  brood  and  clean  guns  and  dream 
of  the  sissassln's  notoriety. 

His  speeches  seemed  a  surer  protection 
than  the  bullet-proof  podium  which  he  took 
everywhere  with  him  to  dramatize  the  dan- 
ger he  sensed  everywhere  around  him. 

He  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  greatest 
success — victory  in  two  primaries.  He  was  not 
on  his  way  to  the  White  House.  Beckoning 
as  those  buzz-saw  simplicities,  exciting  as 
those  banjo-tones,  he  did  not  have  either  the 
stature  or  the  organization  to  make  himself 
the  leader  of  the  Western  world. 

NOW   RE   HAS 

He  seemed  content,  surrounded  by  adoring 
crowds,  to  "send  them  a  message  In  Wash- 
ington." 

Now  he  has.  He  has  informed  us  once  again 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  this 
country. 

After  the  Initial  shock,  there  was  the  ritual 
wait  with  bated  breath,  lest  the  assassin 
turn  out  to  be  the  trigger  for  further  horrors. 
Had  he  been  black,  had  he  been  a  wildly  pro- 
testing young  hippie,  the  spector  of  some- 
thing like  civil  war  loomed.  But,  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  the  alleged  assailant  is  the 
standard  demented  outsider  craving  the  at- 
tention that  is  available  only  at  the  trigger 
of  a  gun. 

John  Kennedy  was  murdered  by  a  misfit 
Marxist,  whose  reasons  we  can  never  know 
because  he  was  shot  before  he  could  tell  us. 
Martin  Luther  King's  killer  never  admitted 
us  to  his  dark  mind.  Robert  Kennedy  was 
shot,  not  because  he  reached  out  to  the  poor 
and  the  black  and  the  dispossessed  or  be- 
cause he  tried  to  stop  a  war,  but  because  of 
minimally  provocative,  almost  universally 
shared  views  about  Israel. 

SHAMED    AND    HUMILIATED 

George  Wallace's  would-be  murderer  is  ap- 
parently one  who  admired  the  Alabama  gov- 
ernor. He  has  no  political  history  and  no 
political   preoccupation   that   is   discernible. 

So  we  are  once  again  shamed  and  humili- 
ated. Once  again  we  see  a  t>eautlful  young 
wife  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side 
of  a  wounded  husband,  while  the  benumbed 
nation  watches  on  television. 

The  political  campaign  is  terrorized  and 
poisoned.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  any- 
thing will  come  out  of  what  has  happened 
except  deepened  bitterness  and  wilder  frus- 
trations, suspicious  of  plots  and  dread  of  the 
future. 

Perhaps  It  will  shock  our  leaders  Into  com- 
ing home,  into  some  realization  that  the 
violence  which  Is  our  foreign  policy  has  trav- 
eled back  to  stain  our  own.  Our  own  Ills 
should  be  examined  before  we  continue  la 
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our  fearful  efforts  to  remake  the  world  in 
our  own  Image  by  force  of  arms. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  conun^id  our  energetic  col- 
league, Abner  Mikva,  for  his  alertness  in 
taking  this  special  order  today  to  discuss 
gim  control  legislation. 

The  shooting  of  Gov.  George  Wallace 
on  Monday  was  a  shocking  example  of 
insane  violence.  Jack  Kennedy,  Robert 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  Medgar 
Evers,  and  now  George  Wallace  have  felt 
the  assassin's  bullet  and  a  very  real  cli- 
mate of  fear  exists  in  the  political  life 
of  this  country.  George  Wallace  was  de- 
bating these  issues  and  was  forcefully 
presenting  his  solutions  to  our  Nation's 
ills.  That  Is  what  America  is  all  about 
and  to  shoot  anyone  for  what  he  says  is 
utter  madness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one  point 
which  is  somewhat  tangential  to  the 
vitally  needed  handgun  control  legisla- 
tion I  have  the  privilege  to  cosponsor 
with  Mr.  MiKVA.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
stupid  nonsense  about  black  Americans 
and  violence.  But  it  was  a  white  man  who 
shot  Jack  Kennedy,  it  was  not  a  black 
man  who  shot  Robert  Kennedy,  it  was  a 
white  man  who  shot  Martin  Luther 
King,  It  was  not  a  black  man  who  shot 
Medgar  Evers.  And  the  man  who  is  ac- 
cused of  shooting  George  Wallace  is  a 
white  man. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  £Lccused  man 
for  newspaper  reports  today  suggest  that 
our  handgun  controls  Just  do  not  work. 
On  October  18,  1971.  he  was  arrested  in 
Milwaukee  on  the  charge  of  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon  and  was  subsequently 
convicted  of  disorderly  conduct.  Incredi- 
bly, on  January  18,  1972,  he  could  pur- 
chase a  .38  in  the  same  town  and  this 
was  the  gun  allegedly  used  to  shoot 
George  Wallace. 

Prom  what  is  known  of  his  history,  he 
seems  to  fit  into  the  same  mold  as  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  Sirhan  Sirhan,  and 
James  Earl  Ray.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
a  "loner,"  siiffering  from  largely  imag- 
ined complaints  against  society,  and  ap- 
pears somewhat  mentally  unbalanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  never  going  to  get 
the  people  who  answer  to  that  descrip- 
tion out  of  our  society  or  any  society.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
and  I  have  become  alarmed  by  the  easy 
assertions  of  experts  who  claim  to  be 
able  to  predict  behavior,  based  on  early 
experiences  or  an  individual's  reaction 
to  induced  stress.  As  I  have  often  said, 
we  may  be  changing  into  a  one-chance 
society  and  anyone  who  deviates  from 
some  sort  of  a  norm  will  have  no  real 
chance  at  all.  There  are  probably  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  who  do 
not  match  up  to  the  all  American  boy 
idea  of  what  a  Ufe  should  be  like. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  moimt 
a  massive  drive  toward  conformity  in  this 
Nation  and  remove  those  who  choose  not 
to  participate  rationally  in  every  phase 
of  American  life.  I  feel  that  the  presence 
of  the  nonconformist,  the  erratic,  the 
randomly  motivated,  and  the  spontane- 
ous type  of  person  is  a  great  benefit  to 
our  society  and  we  tread  a  very  danger- 
ous path  when  we  talk  about  modifying 
behavior  on  a  massive  scale. 


But  we  can  get  the  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this  latest  outrage  on  Monday  demands 
that  we  do  so  without  delay. 

We  all  know  of  the  powerful  opposi- 
tion to  gun  control  in  this  Congress. 
While  we  loudly  proclaim  to  believe  in 
law  and  order,  we  allow  evei-y  single  one 
of  the  bill  of  rights  to  be  undermined  ex- 
cept the  one  that  should  be  changed: 
The  so-called  right  to  bear  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  sponsor 
would  prohibit  the  Importation,  manu- 
facture, sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt, 
or  transfer  of  handgims  in  any  maimer 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
It  would  not  effect  long  guns  nor  would 
it  confiscate  any  handgun  now  legally 
owned  by  a  private  citizen.  It  would  not 
effect  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  law 
enforcement  officials,  licensed  importers, 
manufacturers,  dealers,  smd  pistol 
clubs — all  carefully  controlled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Since  more 
than  one-half  of  all  handguns  are  ac- 
quired secondhand,  it  applies  equally  to 
used  as  well  as  new  firearms. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  effect  those 
who  enjoy  himting  with  long  gims  or 
pistol  target  shooting,  under  controlled 
circumstances.  But  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  di-ying  up  the  incredible  sup- 
ply of  guns  in  this  Nation  and  it  would 
certainly  preclude  both  the  "Saturday 
Night  Specials."  and  the  easy  access  to 
a  handgun  enjoyed  by  the  man  charged 
with  shooting  George  Wallace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  handgun  is  the  crim- 
inal's favorite  weapon,  and  if  we  are 
serious  about  taking  positive  action  on 
crime  in  the  streets,  I  think  we  should 
pass  promptly  the  strongest  handgun 
control  legislation. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  violence 
strikes  blindly  at  times,  inflicting  pain, 
and  shedding  blood  indiscriminately. 
America  over  the  past  10  years  has  been 
initiated  into  an  era  of  government  by 
assassination  and  a  politics  of  terror. 

Gov.  George  Wallace  was  struck  down 
yesterday  while  engaging  in  what  Amer- 
icans have  come  to  claim  £is  their  own 
imique  brand  of  campaigning  for  national 
office.  He  was  doing  what  political  figures 
from  our  earliest  times  have  dCHie — seek- 
ing the  mandate  of  the  people  by  going 
among  them. 

Yet  in  so  doing,  and  by  so  doing,  he  in- 
cm-red  the  wrath  of  a  potential  assassin 
tliat  we  have  come  to  know  the  likes  of 
sJl  too  well  in  recent  years.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  our  so- 
ciety. There  will  always  be  a  Sirhan  Bis- 
hara  Sirhan  in  our  midst.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  James  Earl  Ray  somewhere 
among  us.  The  names  and  the  motives 
blend  into  one  another  in  a  kaleidoscc^e 
of  horror  and  sorrow. 

I  am  absolutely  horrified  by  what  was 
done  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama.  Once 
more,  our  political  process  has  sustained 
a  body  blow  by  the  act  of  an  obsessed 
person. 

Yet  we  must  probe  further  for  the 
causes  of  this  behavior.  Recent  studies 
have  indicated  that  there  are  at  least 
50,000  to  100,000  deranged  individuals  in 
this  country  who  are  capable  at  any  time 
of  doing  what  Oswald,  Sirhan,  and  Ray 
did.  Now  a  fourth  one  has  been  revealed. 


How  many  more  are  there?  Where  do 
they  lurk?  Who  does  their  hatred  evolve 
upon?  When  will  another  one  strike? 
What  political  figure  or  innocent  by- 
stander is  safe? 

In  tm-n,  this  only  highlights  the  ques- 
tion of  gun  control.  Why  is  it  that  we 
never  learn  from  past  mistakes.  Why  do 
we  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  under- 
stand that  meaningful  gim  control  is  es- 
sential now? 

When  are  we  going  to  prevent  deranged 
men  and  women  from  insttuit  access  to 
lethal  weapons  with  which  to  perpetrate 
such  outrages  upon  oiu-  society? 

I  believe  that  we  shall  have  fmther 
such  outrages  and  horror,  unhinging  the 
legitimate  political  process  unless  we  con- 
fiscate the  ever-growing  arsenals  that 
are  to  be  foimd  across  this  coimtry.  I  spe- 
cifically mean  handguns. 

We  have  lost  a  President,  a  Senator,  a 
great  civil  rights  leader,  and  a  host  of 
other  innocent  people.  Now  we  have  al- 
most lost  a  popular  political  figure  and 
the  Governor  of  a  sovereign  State. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  House  to 
not  just  bewail  the  sorrow  that  has  be- 
fallen the  family  and  followers  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace,  but  to  act,  as  it  has  the 
power  to  act,  to  forthwith  curb  the  traf- 
fic in  and  ownership  of  private  weapons. 
Every  civilized  country  has  already  done 
so.  Every  policeman  in  this  country  and 
his  wife  and  children  will  bless  us  if  we 
act. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  wishes  for  a  speedy 
recovery  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  his 
wife,  and  children.- 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  as  to  the  shooting 
of  Gov.  George  Wallace  while  campaign- 
ing in  Maryland  yesterday.  That  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  I  have  long  stood  in 
opposition  to  each  other  on  virtually  ev- 
ery issue  is  of  no  consequence  to  what 
I  have  to  say,  for  all  Americans  must  be 
gravely  disturbed  and  appalled  by  this 
act  of  wanton  violence. 

When  is  this  Nation  going  to  learn  that 
violence  is  not  the  answer?  What  has  vi- 
olence ever  accomplished?  How  many 
argiunents  has  it  truly  settled?  None. 
Violence  only  begets  violence;  it  brings 
only  horror  and  anguish. 

How  often  I  have  heard  spetJcers  in 
this  House  very  well  decry  the  violence  in 
our  streets,  the  crime,  the  lawlessness. 
Yet  how  complacaitly  this  House  has  ac- 
cepted the  other  violence  that  surrounds 
us. 

Today,  in  the  name  of  peace,  this  Na- 
tion is  waging  a  brutal  and  mistaken  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  bringing  death  and 
destruction  to  the  countries  of  Indochina, 
tearing  apart  the  iimer  seams  of  our  own 
country.  Yet  for  almost  a  decade  the 
House  has  closed  its  eyes  to  that  violent 
confiict. 

If  we  are  to  put  an  end  to  violence  in 
the  world,  we  can  start  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  can  oiact  meaningful  gim  control, 
as  I  have  long  advocated,  as  put  forth  in 
my  bUl  H.R.  1623. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  violence,  we 
must  be  concerned  about  the  hidden  vi- 
olence in  our  society:  The  violence  done 
to  the  soul  of  a  mother  who  sees  her 
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children  bitten  by  rats:  the  violence  done 
to  a  child  victimized  by  lead-based  paint 
poisoning:  the  violence  of  our  institu- 
tions, their  inaction,  and  Indifference  to 
the  human  spirit;  the  violence  of  preju- 
dice; the  violence  of  hatred. 

And  we  must  realize  what  violence  does 
to  all  of  us — to  those  who  participate  in 
it  as  well  as  those  who  are  its  victims. 

Piar  too  many  Americans  have  had 
their  lives  cut  short  by  needless  and  wan- 
ton acts  of  violence,  some  have  been  Pres- 
idents, some  have  been  public  leaders, 
others  have  been  yoimg  men  just  follow- 
ing orders.  Enough.  It  Is  time  for  the 
killing  to  stop. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
the  issue  of  g\m  control  has  been  thrust 
forward  in  our  consciousness  by  an  ugly 
and  horrible  act.  The  shooting  of  Gov. 
George  Wallace  yesterday  again  demon- 
strates the  need  to  remove  handguns 
from  indiscriminate  personal  possession 
in  this  coimtry.  It  is  time  that  we  realize 
that  the  right  to  bear  arms  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  allow  the  unregulated  sale 
and  possession  of  handguns. 

We  have  in  this  country  some  of  the 
most  lenient  gun  control  laws  in  the 
world,  and  it  shows  in  our  crime  statis- 
tics. Britain,  France,  Italy,  Canada.  Ja- 
pan, West  Germany,  and  Sweden  all  have 
much  stricter  controls  on  firearms,  and 
the  trend  is  toward  even  tighter  regula- 
tions. 

While  the  United  States  had  9,039 
murdei-s  in  1970  by  guns  and  100.000 
other  crimes  committed  with  firearms, 
Britain  had  only  29  killings  by  firearms 
and  1,359  other  gim  related  crimes. 
France  had  475  murders  with  gxms  and 
625  other  crimes  where  guns  were  in- 
volved, and  Italy  had  a  total  of  741 
homicides  with  any  weapon.  Of  65,196 
robberies  in  Italy,  only  3,112  involved 
armed  individuals.  In  Canada.  430  mur- 
ders took  place,  with  176  by  firearms. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
differences  between  our  coimtry  and 
these  other  countries,  it  still  is  clear  that 
our  statistics  for  crimes  involving  fire- 
arms are  way  out  of  proportion  to  the 
other  countries.  These  other  countries 
all  require  licensing  for  handguns,  and  in 
general  you  must  have  a  good  reason  to 
possess  one.  Often,  these  permits  restrict 
the  possession  of  the  gun  to  certain 
areas — usually  to  a  person's  home  and 
property.  Canada  is  now  experiencing 
problems  because,  despite  that  country's 
tight  controls,  a  person  can.  as  a  Cana- 
dian official  recently  said: 

Take  a  trip  to  BuITalo.  New  York,  buy  a  gun 
at  any  of  a  hundred  places  and  drive  back 
acro.i.s  the  border  with  it. 

If  we  do  not  limit  the  sale  of  these  fire- 
arms in  our  country,  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, with  its  open  style  of  campaigning, 
may  be  seriously  threatened. 

We  may  find  that  candidates  for  high 
public  office  will  not  be  willing  to  meet 
with  people  and  campaign  as  they  now  do 
with  the  chance  of  being  shot  by  some  ir- 
rational person  having  a  handgun. 

This  indiscriminate  sale  of  finearms 
must  stop.  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  915, 
introduced  by  Representative  Mikva, 
which  would  prohibit  the  importation, 
sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  or  tatms- 
iwrtation  of  handgims  in  any  manner  af- 


fecting interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
except  for  those  dealers  who  receive  li- 
censes from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  hope  this  Congress  will  be  moved 
to  take  action  and  to  take  it  now. 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  JARMAN  TO 
ASSOCIATION  OF  LOCAL  TRANS- 
PORT AIRLINES  SPRING  MEETING, 
1972 

The  SPEAKER  pix)  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  of 
my  colleagues  genuine  interest  in  con- 
stituents, I  take  this  opportimity  to  ap- 
prise you  of  an  unusually  enlightening 
address  on  the  subject  made  by  Chair- 
man John  Jarman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics, 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

You  will  gain  an  insight  Into  what 
kind  of  a  bargain  the  Government  is 
making  with  the  local  service  airlines 
on  subsidy  payments  and  what  we  can 
expect  in  support  of  the  services  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  through  the  new 
class  rate  VI. 

These  significant  comments  on  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  airline  service 
to  your  constituents  were  made  to  the 
people  presently  certificated  and  obli- 
gated to  provide  such  service,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Local  Transport  Airlines — 
ALTA — at  their  spring  business  session 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Thursday  noon.  May  4. 

Speech  or  Congressman  John  Jarman 

During  my  fourteen  years  as  a  member  of 
th%  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  (and  now  as  Chairman  of  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Subcom- 
mittee), I  have  watched  with  keen  interest 
the  development  of  the  Local  Service  Carrier 
system.  Congratulations  on  the  progress  you 
have  made  and  especially  on  the  tenacity 
with  which  you  have  held  to  the  mandate 
given  you  by  the  Congress  and  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  provide  needed  airline 
service  to  small-town  America.  Many  of  us 
are  aware  that  your  pjerseverance  has  been 
without  much  reward  in  terms  of  earnings 
for  your  companies — and  in  fact  has  required 
a  substantial  amount  of  contribution  by 
your  stockholders. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  Congress  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  tireless  elTorts  of 
the  CAB,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
make  this  local  Service  experiment  work. 

Our  Committee  has  a  wide  Jurisdiction, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  communications  to 
public  health  to  transportation.  But  at  this 
moment  in  time  no  part  of  that  Jurisdiction 
is  more  Interesting  and  chaUenglng  than 
air  line  service  to  the  smaU  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1955  there  were  13  local  service  car- 
riers and  now  there  are  9.  I  wonder  why 
the  other  4  are  gone — I  know  where  they've 
gone — they've  been  merged.  But  I  have 
wondered  If  you  are  doing  as  good  a  job 
with  fewer  carriers. 

I  say  this  to  you  because  I  am  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  things  I've  been  hearing. 

Your  organization  brochure  says  you  are 
doing  a  good  Job : 

"Local  air  service  is  widespread." 

"These  carriers  now  serve  more  cities  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  certificated  indus- 
try." 

"The  quantity  of  service  has  grown." 

"The  quality  of  service  has  Improved." 


"Public  use  of  local  air  service  Is  increasing 
rapidly." 

"The  local  airlines  continue  to  Improve 
service  at  the  smaller  cities." 

"Subsidy  i>er  passenger  carried  was  $7.28 
in  1963  and  declined  to  91.29  In  1970." 

That's  what  you've  been  saying.  But  other 
people  are  saying  something  different.  The 
CAB  says:  "We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  trend 
of  providing  poorer  service  to  smaU  com- 
munities at  greater  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  fare-paying  pfissenger.  It 
is  clear  that  the  problem  of  providing  air 
service  to  the  nation's  small  conununitles  is 

getting  more  serious Sooner  or  later,  and 

probably  sooner  rather  than  later,  the  small 
community  air  picture  may  get  very  bleak 
Indeed." 

That's  a  pretty  strong  statement.  It  makes 
a  Congressman  sit  up  and  take  notice  when 
he  is  interested  in  the  wtifare  of  small  cities. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has  said 
".  .  .  the  Federal  Government  does  not  seem 
to  be  getting  any  bargain  now  in  tenns  of 
what  it  is  paying  the  local  service  carriers  for 
flying  low-density  routes." 

Let's  exanUne  that  targain  a  little— to  see 
what  the  bexgaln  Is,  and  how  It  Is  working — 
how  the  Government  Is  carrying  out  Its  part 
of  the  bargain  and  how  the  carriers  are  per- 
farmlng  theirs — and  what's  to  be  done  about 
It. 

Let's  tvara  to  a  CAB  publication  called 
"Subsidy  for  United  States  Certificated  Air 
Carriers".  It  tells  how  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  provides  for  the  Board  to  pay 
subsidy  to  "maintain  and  continue  the  devel- 
opment of  air  tnuuportatKni  to  the  extent 
and  of  the  character  and  quality  required  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  the  national  defense.  Once 
a  United  States  carrier  has  been  certificated 
for  carriage  of  United  States  mall,  provision 
of  maU  pay,  including  subsidy  in  those  situa- 
tions where  the  carrier  demonstrates  a  statu- 
tory need  for  subsidy.  Is  provided  for  by  the 
Act  for  the  duration  of  the  carrier's  opera- 
tions under  Its  certificate  for  those  services 
required  in  the  puhUc  Interest.  In  essence, 
the  dollars  of  subsidy  in  each  case  consist  of 
an  amoimt  to  cover  the  carrier's  operating 
loss  Incurred  under  honest,  economical  and 
efficient  management  and  to  provide  it  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return  (after 
taxes)  on  the  Investment  used  and  useful 
In  its  air  traitsportatlon  services." 

So  the  Oovemment's  part  of  the  bargain 
is  to  pay  the  carrier  enough  dollars  to  cover 
the  carrier's  operating  loss  and  to  provide  it 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return. 

This  same  CAB  publication  also  says,  with 
respect  to  the  local  service  carriers,  "sub- 
sidy is  paid  essentially  to  maintain  needed 
air  services  at  communities  which  would 
otherwise  represent  loss  operations  and 
would  be  without  regular  transportation  in 
the  absence  of  subsidy  support." 

Lets  see  how  you  are  performing  your 
part  of  the  bargain.  Local  service  carriers 
serve  461  cities  and  at  290  of  these  cities 
this  is  the  only  certificated  air  line  service. 
Almost  all  of  your  service  to  smaller  cities 
Is  provided  with  planes  having  a  capacity  of 
40  to  55  passengers,  with  flight  attendants 
and  other  amenities.  You  provide  the  usual 
air  line  ground  services  with  respect  to 
ticketing,  baggage  handling,  reservations 
and  the  like.  In  short,  you  give  these  smaller 
cities  the  kind  of  service  that  a  layman 
would  think  of  as  "regular"  air  line  service. 
I  am  speaking  particularly  about  the  sub- 
sidy eligible  part  of  your  systems  because 
that  Is  where  you  provide  the  service  to 
smaller  cities  and  that  is  where  you  are  sup- 
posed to  fulfill  your  part  of  the  subsidy 
bargain. 

You  are  providing  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  service  on  this  part  of  your  sys- 
tem. Passengers  carried  Increased  from  5.9 
million  In  1960  to  16.4  million  In  1971.  Pas- 
senger  miles   increased   from    1.2   bUUon   in 
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I960  to  3.0  billion  in  1971.  Thus  the  amount 
of  service  provided  has  tripled  In  11  years. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence.  It  appears 
that  the  carriers  have  done  well  In  keeping 
their  part  of  the  bargain.  Now,  let's  see  how 
the  Government  has  done. 

For  the  years  1966  through  1971  the  sub- 
sidy paid  the  local  service  carriers  fell  short 
of  meeting  their  subsidy  need  by  more  than 
$120  mUllon. 

1966,  subsidy  need  $58  million;  subsidy 
paid  $56  million;  short  $2  million. 

1967,  subsidy  need  $65  million;  subsidy 
paid  $52  million;  short  $13  million. 

1968,  subsidy  need  $73  million;  subsidy 
paid  $44  mUllon;  short  $29  miUion. 

1969,  subsidy  need  $81  million;  subsidy 
paid  $36  miUion;  short  $45  million. 

1970,  subsidy  need  $72  million;  subsidy 
paid  $41  million;  short  $31  million. 

1971,  subsidy  need  $70  million;  subsidy 
paid  $59  million;  short  $11  million. 

We  can  see  that  there  has  been  quite  a 
btilge  In  the  subsidy  need  in  the  past  five 
years — reaching  that  peak  In  1969,  then  start- 
ing back  down.  It's  understandable  that  sub- 
sidy need  went  up  during  that  period.  It  was 
a  period  when  the  whcAe  airline  Industry  was 
suffering  large  losses  due  to  rapidly  rising 
costs  and  slower  traffic  growth — all  this  as  a 
result  of  generally  poor  economic  conditions. 
It  was  only  natural  for  the  local  service  car- 
rlera  to  be  hit  by  these  same  problems. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  says  the  subsidy 
bargain  between  the  Government  and  the 
carriers  Is  only  a  fair  weather  bargain.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  says  the  carriers  are 
supposed  to  bear  all  the  added  costs  of  serv- 
ice to  small  cities  in  bad  times.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  says  that  when  the  subsidy 
needed  to  maintain  this  airline  service  Is  the 
greatest — that's  the  time  when  the  subsidy 
paid  should  be  the  least. 

The  CAB  says  that  you  have  "diminished 
service  to  small  communities".  I  can't  say 
that  I  blame  you,  considering  how  badly  you 
have  been  underpaid.  Aiid  the  thing  that 
troubles  me  now  is  my  fear  that  If  you  con- 
tinue to  be  underpaid,  your  service  to  small 
communities  will  diminish  a  great  deal  more. 
I  don't  want  that  to  happen,  and  I  don't 
think  the  Congress  wants  that  to  happen. 

We  dont  want  to  see  airline  service  at  these 
cities  disappear  the  way  railroad  passenger 
service  has  disappeared.  I  hope  we  make  sure 
ahead  of  time  that  that  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. Instead  of  coming  along  after  It  has  al- 
ready happened  and  try  to  restore  the  system. 

Now  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  rcrie 
that  commuter  air  carriers  and  smaller  air- 
craft might  play  In  providing  air  service  to 
small  cities.  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the  com- 
muter carriers  can  and  should  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  supplementing  and  comple- 
menting the  service  provided  by  you  local 
service  carriers.  It  is  not  so  clear  as  to  what 
is  the  beet  way  for  this  to  be  done. 

The  CAB  Is  proposing  an  experiment  with 
a  contract  bid  system  for  providing  service 
to  smaU  communities.  It's  an  interesting 
proposal,  but  we  need  more  information 
before  we  can  form  an  c^lnlon  on  Its  merits. 

Some  commuter  carriers  are  saying  that 
they  can  provide  service  to  small  cities 
better  than  you  can  and  at  lower  costs.  The 
operations  of  the  commuters  are  already  so 
extensive  you  can't  ignore  such  contentions. 
These  operations  would  not  be  there  unless 
there  is  a  reason  for  them.  If  they  can  really 
provide  better  service  at  lower  costs.  It's 
pretty  hard  to  be  against  that. 

Some  oonunuters  think  it  best  to  enter  into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  local  service 
carriers  to  provide  supplementary  or  com- 
plementary service.  Allegheny  appears  to  be 
doing  this  successfully  with  a  number  of 
commuter  carriers.  This  kind  of  arrange- 
ment has  much  to  be  said  for  it  in  terms 
of  public  aervloe  benefits  as  well  as  bendlta 
totbeoamers. 


There  are  great  possibilities  of  service  by 
commuters  to  cities  that  are  not  receiving 
service  ftom  certificated  carriers.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  wise  for  you  gentlemen  to  take 
an  affirmative  and  active  role  in  trying  to  fit 
the  commuter  carriers  into  our  air  trans- 
portation system  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
make  the  maximum  contribution.  This  could 
strengthen  the  air  transportation  system  as 
a  whole. 

Let  me  conclude  by  emphasizing  that  we 
depend  upon  the  bargain  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  you  local  service  carriers  tor  our 
basic  system  of  air  line  service  to  small  cities. 
For  most  of  the  small  cities  now  on  your 
systems,  I  think  this  bargain  is  the  best  hope 
for  the  long  term.  For  the  Government,  I 
think  It  is  a  good  bargain  and  the  costs  are 
not  excessive — and  would  not  be  excessive 
even  U  the  carriers  were  paid  enough  to  fully 
cover  their  costs  in  these  markets  plus  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  commensurate  with  the  size  and  risk 
of  the  operation.  For  the  carriers,  I'm  afraid 
this  has  been  a  very  poor  bargain  In  recent 
years,  and  must  be  corrected  if  we  expect 
you  to  iM?ovlde  the  service. 

The  CAB  has  had  a  new  class  subsidy  rate 
for  the  local  service  carriers  under  considera- 
tion for  many  months  and  Its  terms  are  soon 
to  be  made  public.  Will  it  in  fact  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  the  local  carriers  to  main- 
tain and  in:^>rove  their  service  to  small  cities. 
We  count  on  you  to  let  our  Committee  have 
your  views  on  that  subject.  You  know  your 
business  better  than  anyone — use  your  best 
powers  of  persuasion.  (I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  Senates-  who  had  worked  for  days 
on  his  CoUeague  to  try  and  get  him  to  vote 
for  a  particular  bill.  This  C<^league  has  said 
repeatedly  and  forcefully  that  he  could  not 
so  vote.  Came  the  fateful  day  of  the  rt^  caU 
and  the  Senator  was  astounded  to  hear  his 
Colleague  vote  for  the  bill.  He  rushed  over 
and  said  "Bob,  what  happened?  Did  you  see 
the  ll^t?"  "See  the  Light"  replied  Bob. 
"Hell  no,  I  felt  the  heat." 

Whether  it  be  light  or  heat  (on  yourselves, 
on  the  CAB,  on  the  Congress)  the  objective 
of  providing  the  best  possible  air  line  serv- 
ice to  the  small  cities  of  our  nation  Justifies 
yotir  best  efforts. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  the  Government's  bargain  with  the 
local  service  carriers  Is  a  good  one,  and 
whether  it  is  being  properly  carried  out,  rests 
with  the  Congress  (the  CAB  acts  under  pow- 
ers delegated  to  It  by  the  Congress) .  The  Con- 
gress must  decide  whether  the  benefits  of  this 
airline  service  to  small  cities  are  worth  what 
It  costs. 

Do  you  remember  the  sign  on  President 
Truman's  desk:  "The  buck  stops  here". 

We  know  the  buck  st<^>s  with  the  Con- 
gress— but  we  need  your  best  counsel. 


HE  SHOWS  COURAGE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  May  10  edition  of  the 
Detroit  News  offers  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  moves  announced  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  recent  televised  speech  to 
the  Nation  on  Vietnam. 

I  find  one  of  the  points  made  by  the 
News  particularly  revealing.  Said  the 
News: 

By  Interdicting  the  enemy's  supply  Unes. 
the  administration  Is  not  escalating  the  war 
but  trying  to  wind  It  down  by  preventing 
war  materiel  from  reaching  Hanoi. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  a  reading  of 
the  following  Detroit  News  editorial  to 
all  of  my  colleagues: 

Nixon's    New    Vietnam    Moves — He    Shows 
Courage 

President  Nixon's  double-barreled  military 
and  diplomatic  moves  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  a  courageous  reaction  to 
the  enemy's  massive  Invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  moves,  announced  in  Mr.  Nixon's  tele- 
vised speech  to  the  nation,  constituted  the 
administration's  second  major  carrot-and- 
stick  attempt  to  curb  the  Communist  esca- 
lation of  the  war.  The  first  was  the  expan- 
sion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
coupled  with  the  resumption  of  the  peace 
talks  In  Paris.  But  that  attempt  failed. 

Now  at  long  last  the  President  has  or- 
dered the  mining  of  North  Vietnam's  ports 
and  bombing  of  Hanoi's  rail  lines  to  halt 
the  movement  of  war  supplies  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China  to  the 
enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  action  that  took  guts.  For  it 
obviously  raises  the  risk  of  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  not  un- 
like that  which  took  place  over  Cuba.  In 
that  eyeball  to  eyeball  face-off,  it  was  the 
Soviet  Union's  Premier  Khrushchev  who 
blinked.  Now  the  first  Soviet  reaction  to 
this  encounter  has  been  a  verbal  attack  on 
the  United  States — but  nothing  else. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  major  supplier 
of  the  North  Vietnam  war  machine  and  that 
country's  harbors  are  fuU  of  Soviet  supply 
vessels  that  will  be  forced  to  halt  their 
trade — or  run  the  risk  of  hitting  a  mine.  So 
a  Soviet  counter  move  of  some  kind  is  pos- 
sible. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
risking  not  only  his  own  political  hopes  but 
his  scheduled  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
his  desire  for  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
by  his  new  actions. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  want  something 
from  the  United  States,  too,  and  from  Mr. 
Nixon's  visit.  They  want  expanded  trade  and 
investment  and  they  want  to  counter  the  re- 
cent U.S.  rapprochement  with  Communist 
China.  The  Russians  do  not  want  to  face 
trouble  with  both  China  and  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  there  ought  to  be  hope  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  persuade  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  respond  to  the  carrot  Mr.  Nixon  offered. 
The  carrot  is  the  new  and  easier  peace  terms 
which  have  been  properly  described  as  the 
most  conciliatory  ever  given  to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
Communists  in  Hanoi  and  Moscow,  that  as 
soon  as  the  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  are  released 
and  an  Internationally  supervised  cease-fire 
has  begun,  the  United  States  would  stop  all 
acts  of  force  in  Indochina  and  bring  home 
all  of  Its  forces  within  four  months. 

Cynics  might  note  that  deadline  would 
bring  the  troths  home  before  the  November 
election  if  the  enemy  accepted  the  proposal. 
Yet  it  is  Mr.  Nixon's  critics,  rather  than  the 
President  himself,  who  are  playing  politics 
with  the  issue. 

Both  Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
George  McGovern  promptly  suspended  their 
presidential  campaigning  to  rush  back  to 
Washington  to  wage  political  warfare  against 
Mr.  Nixon  on  the  fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
rather  than  against  each  other  on  the  plains 
of  Nebraska.  A  number  of  campuses  also 
erupted  in  protest.  And  admittedly  even 
some  hawks  expressed  surprise  that  the  ac- 
tion they've  so  long  recommended — the  min- 
ing of  North  Vietnam's  harbors— finally  had 
been  undertaken. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  invasion  cre- 
ated an  entirely  new  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  changed  from  guerilla  activity  to  a  war 
of  aggression  by  regular  North  Vietnamese 
military  units  against  the  South  Vietnamese. 
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But  It  is  obvious  the  Invasion  couldn't  have 
come  off  without  the  great  amount  of  new  aid 
provided  by  the  USSR. 

By  interdicting  the  enemy's  supply  lines, 
the  administration  is  not  escalating  the  war 
but  trying  to  wind  It  down  by  preventing 
war  materiel  from  reaching  Hanoi.  The  ad- 
ministration had  made  no  secret  of  its  con- 
cern in  recent  weeks  over  the  extent  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  buildup,  although  It  can 
be  faulted  to  some  extent  for  not  supplying 
the  South  Vietnamese  with  sufficient  anti- 
tank guns  and  other  weapons  to  stop  the  in- 
vasion. 

Yet  If  Mr.  Nixon  had  taken  that  route, 
there  would  have  been  even  more  complaints 
about  the  administration's  supposed  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  Critics  long  have  blamed  It 
all  on  the  United  States.  Former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  In  a  speech  in  Detroit, 
once  noted  that  while  U.S.  minesweepers 
had  to  sweep  the  harbor  of  Saigon  every 
morning  to  clear  It  of  Russian-made  mines, 
the  United  States  would  be  accused  of  more 
escalation  If  It  Just  took  those  mines  back 
to  North  Vietnam  and  planted  them  In  the 
harbors  of  Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 

The  risks  in  Mr.  Nixon's  actions  obviously 
are  great.  Yet  the  greater  risks  may  lie  in  in- 
action. The  risks  are  not  only  to  the  South 
Vietnam  people  but  to  the  remaining  60,000 
American  ground  forces  still  left  In  Vietnam. 
As  Mr.  Nixon  said,  any  president  who  failed 
to  act  decisively  in  these  circumstances  would 
have  betrayed  the  trust  In  his  country  and 
the  cause  of  peace.  This  newspaper  agrees. 


NOTHING  NEW  ABOUT  BUSING 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
advocates  of  forced  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  are  fond  of  declaring  that 
nobody  objected  when  black  children 
were  bused  past  white  schools  to  »11- 
black  schools. 

The  Detroit  News  points  out  editorially 
that  this  sort  of  statement  simply  is  not 
true.  Many  Americans  did.  Indeed,  object 
to  this  deliberate  segregation  of  school- 
children and  it  was  these  objections 
which  led  to  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion declaring  such  segregation  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  lack  of  logic  in  the  comments  be- 
ing made  by  advocates  of  forced  busing 
is  plainly  spelled  out  in  the  Detroit  News 
editorial  that  follows.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  May  2,   1972] 

Nothing  New  About  Busing? 
Former  U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark's 
reputation  for  banality  remains  Intact  fol- 
lowing his  speech  at  the  annual  NAACP 
banquet  In  Detroit.  Clark  used  the  occasion 
to  echo  one  of  the  most  frequently  re- 
peated— and  Irrelevant — arguments  offered 
in  behalf  of  forced  busing. 

Children  have  been  going  to  school  on 
buses  for  60  years,  he  declared.  And  then 
added:  "Nobody  protested  when  blacks  were 
bussed  past  two  or  three  schools  to  get  to  all- 
black  schools." 

First,  it  is  true  that  school  children  have 
been  bussed  for  many  years.  Most  have  been 
bussed  and  are  being  bussed  primarily  as 
a  means  of  delivering  them  to  the  nearest 
school.  The  purpose  of  most  bussing  through 
the  years  has  been  transportation,  not  In- 
tegration. 

Second.  Clark  simply  misstates  the  situa- 
tion when  he  pictures  black  students  being 
bussed  past  several   schools   to  get  to  all- 


black  schools.  He  is  obviously  referring  to 
the  luisavory  situation  in  the  South  of  20 
years  ago.  But  the  picture  was  Just  the 
opposite.  Black  students  went  to  their 
shabby  "separate  but  equal"  neighborhood 
schools  while  white  students  were  bvissed 
away  to  all-white  schools. 

Nobody  protested?  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
toric fact  that  the  people  protested  that  ar- 
rangement right  up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  declared  such  segregation  un- 
constitutional. 

Where  bussing  is  used  to  enforce  de  jure 
segregation,  it  is  clearly  wrong;  where  it  Is 
clear-cut  cases  of  de  jure  segregation  In 
districts  which  refuse  to  act  voluntarUy,  it 
is  right. 

But  when  Clark  and  other  forced  bussing 
advocates  talk  about  massive  cross-district 
bussing  in  Northern  metropolitan  areas 
where  pockets  of  segregation  exist  mainly 
because  of  housing  patterns,  they're  talking 
In  an  entirely  different  context. 

They're  talking  about  hauling  students, 
both  black  and  white,  away  from  nearby 
neighborhood  schools  to  distant  points  to 
achieve  some  supposedly  magical  ratio  of  in- 
tegration. 

They're  talking  about  Imposing  a  bussing 
program  on  suburban  districts  which  have 
never  been  charged  with  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. 

They're  talking  about  hauling  multiple 
thousands  of  black  and  white  children  into 
neighborhoods  far  away  and  potentially 
hostile.  About  piling  staggering  new  costs 
on  school  systems  that  haven't  enough  funds 
to  meet  present  classroom  needs. 

It  is  true  that  students  have  been  going 
to  school  on  buses  for  60  years  but  not 
vmder  circumstances  such  as  these.  Ramsey 
Clark's  historic  compnrison  Is  as  phony  as 
a  «3  bill. 


Mr.  MiKVA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  HuNGATE,  for  May  17  through  May 
21,  1972.  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Kaz- 
EK,  and  Mr.  Boccs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
this  week,  on  £u:count  of  official  business 
(House  Delegation-Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference) . 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr. 
LujAN,  and  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  official  business  to  attend  the  United 
States-Mexico  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MtTRPHT  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Members  of  the  Alabama  congressional 
delegation,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
to  extend  their  remarks  immediately  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  be  introduced. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina)  for  5  legisla- 
tive days  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  special  order 
of  Mr.  MiKVA,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks: ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Hosuer. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  foiu*  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoONEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  UoALL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Holifuld. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

B4r.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Roush  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2988.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  to  assist  in  financing  the 
Arctic  Winter  Games  to  be  held  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  In  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1972.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  HJl.  14990.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1066).  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  983.  A  resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  H.R.  14989. 
A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Conunerce,  the 
JudiclM^,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1967).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  984.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  14734.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (Rept. 
No.  92-1068).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  lOth  annxial  report 
of  the  0£Bce  of  Civil  Defense,  pursuant  to 
section  406  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  submarine  USS  Lion  fish  (ez-IXSS- 
298)  to  the  USS  Massachusetta  Memorial 
Committee,  Inc.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  7308;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  report  comparing  the  fiscal  year 
1971  economic  assistance  program  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  with  the  actual  pro- 


gram implemented  during  the  fiscal  year, 
pursuant  to  section  634(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  reasons  for  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  public  Interest  wovild  be  best  served 
by  omission  of  the  Examination  of  Records 
clause  from  a  negotiated  contract  between 
the  U.S.  Interests  Section,  Cairo,  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt,  and  an  Egyptian  company 
for  medical  insurance  for  Foreign  Service 
local  employees  in  Cairo,  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  254(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1991.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of 
the  73d  National  Encampment.  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  held  In  Hartford, 
Conn.  September  18-23,  1971,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-294) :  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Oversees  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1971  (H. 
Doc.  No.  92-295)  to  the  CkMnmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1994.  A  letter  frcxn  the  Cony)troller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  progress  and  problems  In  reducing 
air  pollution  from  automobiles;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1995.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  followup  review  of  the  refugee 
relief  program  In  Laos;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau^  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resoluti(»is  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Dllnois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  Mr.  Hosmer)  : 

H.R.  14990.  A  bill  to  authorize  impropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  and  Mr.  Podeli.)  : 

H.R.  14991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
from  50  to  75  percent  the  U.S.  share  of  al- 
lowable project  costs  payable  under  such  act; 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
prohibit  State  taxation  of  the  carriage  of 
persons  in  air  transportation;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  14992.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  eligible  persons  train- 
ing under  chapter  35  to  pursue  programs  of 
education  at  certain  educational  institutions 
outside  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  insured 


individual  may  retire  and  receive  full  old-age 
insurance  benefits,  at  any  time  after  attain- 
ing age  65,  If  he  has  worked  in  covered  em- 
ployment or  self-employment  for  30  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meatus. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  14994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.:! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  am  addition- 
al Income  tax  exen^ition  for  a  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  or  his  dependent,  who  is  disabled,  and 
to  provide  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses of  a  disabled  Individual  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  separate 
optometry  services  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  14997.  A  bUl  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING   (for  himself.  Mr. 

MosHER,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 

and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

H.R.  14998.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 

Marine  Act,  1936,  to  expand  the  mission  of 

the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  to 

change  the  name  of  the  Academy  to  reflect 

the  expanded  mission;  to  the  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.   FRBY    (for  himself   and   Mr. 

BuRKZ  of  Florida) : 

H.R.  14999.   A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 

trade  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  15000.  A  biU  to  regiilate  State  presi- 
dential primary  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
HJL  15001.   A   bill   to  authorize   financial 
assistance  for  opportunities  industrialization 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.   15002.  A  bill  to  further  amend   the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLt  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sttjcket, 
Mr.    EcKHARDT,    Mr.    Carney,    Mr. 
Ware,    Mr.    McCollister,    and    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  Tork) : 
H.R.  15003.    A   bill   to   protect    consumers 
against  unreasonable  product  hazards:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  15004.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transi>ortation  to  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  examine  medical  qual- 
ifications of  airmen;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Dlinois: 
H.R.  15005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964    to    allow   a    credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss) : 
H.R.  15006.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  Information,  upon  request,  to  Congress  by 
the  executive  branch;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Seiberung)  : 

H.R.  15007.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and      expansion      of     community      schools 
throughout  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  15008.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  15009.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns.  In 
an.y  manner  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  possession  of  handguns, 
except  for  or  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  law  enforcement  oflSclals,  and,  as 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  pistol  clubs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  15010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increases 
in  the  readjustment  allowances  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  volunteer  leaders,  and 
to  provide  for  the  depositing  of  such  allow- 
ances In  savings  accounts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN: 

H.R.  15011.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 

H.R.  15012.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  in  order  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  physical  or  mental 
handicap  in  federally  assisted  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans* 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  15014.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remove  the 
exemption  from  regulation  applicable  to  the 
transportation  of  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

H.J.  Res.  1201.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
freedom  of  information;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  614.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the  weelc 
in  which  AprU  11  falls  in  each  year  as  'Na- 


tional Barbersh<q>  Quartet  Harmony  Week  "; 
to  the  Cofnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  615.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  an  adequate  accounting  for  all 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action,  as  a  result  of  the  hos- 
tilities in  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Se- 
BELrns,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
OuBSER,   Mr.  McClttrc,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
Shoup,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North   Dakota,   Mr.    Denholm,   Mr. 
Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.    McClosket,    Mr.    Michel,    Mr. 
Clancy,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.   Scott,  Mr. 
PiRNiE,  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Wtatt,  and  'Ml.  Collins  of  Texas) : 
H.   Con.   Res.   616.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  982.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
copying  and  distribution  by  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society  of  the  film  of  the  cere- 
monies and  reenactment  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Second  Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


SENATE— rwesrfai^.  May  IS,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  look  with  compassion 
and  forgiveness  upon  this  troubled  land. 
Cover  our  sins  with  Thy  healing  grace. 
Extinguish  the  fires  of  hate.  Subdue  all 
ill  will  at  home  and  hasten  the  time  of 
peace  abroad.  Bring  healing  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  suffer. 

Teach  us  anew,  O  Lord,  what  it  means 
to  be  free  to  speak,  to  listen,  to  govern 
by  the  people  in  a  republic  of  free  men. 
Spare  us  from  the  fear  that  paralyzes 
and  the  confusion  that  makes  a  nation 
impotent.  Guide  all  our  leaders  in  serv- 
ice to  the  people.  Lead  us  in  love  and 
fellowship  with  one  another  in  imity 
of  spirit  and  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
for  Thy  greater  glory. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  May  15,  1972,  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE  OP 
ALABAMA 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    1 
wish  to  express  at  this  time  my  outrage 


and  dismay  at  the  tragedy  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Laurel  Shopping  Center  in 
Maryland  on  yesterday. 

I  think,  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
that  every  person  has  a  right  to  voice 
his  opinion.  Whether  we  agree  with  it  is 
beside  the  point.  The  first  amendment 
still  stands  for  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency as  it  does  for  every  other  citizen. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  horror  struck 
at  what  happened  to  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama  on  yesterday  because, 
to  me,  it  indicates  a  weakness  of  some 
kind  in  our  democracy  and  a  trend  over 
the  past  decade  which  bodes  no  good  for 
the  future  of  this  Republic. 

I  am  happy  that  the  President,  last 
night,  extended  full  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection to  Senator  Kennedy  and  Repre- 
sentative Chisholm,  and  partial  Secret 
Service  protection  to  Representatives 
Mills  and  Ashbrook,  and  to  Eugene 
McCarthy. 

No  full  protection  can  be  accorded,  cer- 
tainly not  when  candidates  go  into  the 
crowds,  away  from  the  protection  of 
their  bodyguards  and  those  delegated  to 
seek  after  their  safety  and  security. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is.  But 
I  do  want  to  deplore  this  dastardly  act 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  Governor 
Wallace  will  recover  and  return  to  full 
health  and  will  be  able  to  resume  his 
campaign  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. It  is  the  least  we  can  expect. 

For  Governor  Wallace,  he  will  have  my 
prayers  for  a  speedy  and  full  recovery. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  be  substituted  for  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  today, 
with  respect  to  the  unanimous-consent 
order  of  recognition  of  Senators,  and 
that  the  order  of  recognition  as  between 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 


and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  be  reversed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

In  accordance  with  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  just  entered  into,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is 
now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  very  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his  fine 
words,  and  my  appreciation  to  him  and 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  for  allowing  me  15  minutes'  time 
at  this  order  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  who  allowed  me  to  speak  at 
this  time  and  will  take  his  15  minutes  at 
a  later  time  during  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  shocked 
and  grieved  at  the  cruel  blow  that  has 
been  dealt  to  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  by 
a  would-be  assassin.  It  is  only  natural 
that  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  are 
saddened  by  this  tragedy  are  the  proud 
people  of  Alabama,  for  Governor  Wallace, 
as  Governor  of  our  State,  is  her  first 
citizen  and  is  much  beloved  by  our  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  great  State  and  on  behalf  of  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  delegation  in  the 
House,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  express 
in  this  great  body  our  deep  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  Governor  Wallace  and  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Wallace  and  other  members  of 
the  Wallace  family  and  give  our  assur- 
ances of  our  prayers  and  best  wishes  for 
his  recovery. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Gover- 
nor Wallace  was  a  cruel  and  dastardly 
act  which  will  be  imiversally  condemned 
by  all  Americans.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
leading  advocate  of  law  and  order  in  the 
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presidential  race  should  be  the  victim  of 
such  a  criminal  stroke. 

America  must  be  made  safe  from  law 
violators  and  criminals  who  place  them- 
relves  above  the  law  and  who  would  seek 
to  strike  down  a  man  who  entertains  and 
expresses  views  different  from  their  own. 
Mr.  President,  tragedy  upon  tragedy 
has  been  written  on  the  pages  of  out  con- 
temporary political  history.  The  senseless 
thooting  of  Governor  Wallace  is  but  an- 
other evidence  of  the  growing  trend  in 
eiTorts  to  destroy  law  and  order  in  our 
country.  It  was  against  this  very  trend 
that  Governor  Wallace  was  fighting,  for 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  demo- 
cratic processes  when  a  public  oflSclal,  In 
taking  his  candidacy  to  the  people,  lit- 
erally places  his  life  In  jeopardy  when 
he  exercises  his  right  of  free  speech  guar- 
anteed to  him  under  the  Constitution. 

The  current  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  shows  that  Governor  Wal- 
lace, though  he  has  not  entered  all  of  the 
presidential  preference  primaries  this 
year,  has  received  a  greater  popular  vote 
than  any  other  candidate  for  President 
this  year. 

What  has  been  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess? People  identify  with  him.  They  feel 
that  he  is  one  of  them,  that  he  is  sin- 
cerely interested  in  their  welfare,  safety, 
and  the  betterment  of  their  lives,  that 
he  speaks  for  them,  that  they  know  where 
he  stands,  that  he  has  never  been  afraid 
to  stick  his  neck  out  when  principle  is 
at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  when  Governor  Wallace 
began  carrying  his  crusade  to  the  people 
of  America  in  the  various  primaries  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  people  of  America  with  his  aware- 
ness and  discernment  of  America's  prob- 
lems. By  his  astuteness  at  getting  to  the 
crux  of  the  Nation's  problems  heretofore 
ignored  by  many,  he  changed  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  primaries  and  defined 
the  issues  in  this  election  year. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  Americans 
see  In  Governor  Wallace  the  strength,  the 
good,  and  the  faith  that  characterizes  the 
true  spirit  and  heritage  of  America.  They 
recognize  that  here  is  a  man  who  in- 
stinctively and  sincerely  imderstands 
their  struggle  for  law  and  order,  for  the 
sanctity  of  their  homes  and  their  battle 
against  high  taxes,  inflation,  giveaway 
programs,  forced  busing,  and  perhaps 
most  important  the  need  for  a  firm  stand 
against  the  historic  flow  of  power  from 
the  people  to  a  faceless  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

As  a  result  of  Governor  Wallace's  cru- 
sade, the  people  of  America  are  sending 
to  Washington  a  message  that  is  being 
heard  loud  and  clear  by  members  of  the 
Washington  crowd.  This  message  will  In- 
fluence the  presidential  campaign  of  1972 
and  will  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  this  country  and  the 
direction  In  which  our  vast  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy moves. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  people  are 
sending  to  Washington  a  message 
through  the  vehicle  of  their  votes  in  the 
Democratic  primaries,  votes  that  are 
snowballing  to  high  levels  and  that 
doubtless  would  have  resulted — and  prob- 
ably still  will— In  victories  In  the  Mary- 
land and  Michigan  primaries. 


Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
America  are  not  to  be  denied  their  mak- 
ing of  Governor  Wallace  a  serious  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  Governor  Wal- 
lace's place  in  history  is  assured.  He  will 
rank  with  the  great  presidential  cham- 
pions of  the  downtrodden,  as  one  who 
lias  belief  in  the  average  man  and  wom- 
an, as  one  who  believes  In  the  American 
dream  and  the  right  of  any  American 
from  any  section  of  our  country  to  aspire 
to  the  Nation's  highest  office. 

But  the  tragedy  which  has  befallen 
Governor  Wallace  sends  a  message  to  us, 
also.  It  sends  the  message  that  we  must 
find  a  way  in  which  all  Americans  can 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  that 
we  must  find  a  way  in  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony,  that  we  must  find  a  way 
to  end  violence  in  this  country,  that  all 
must  recognize  that  everyone  Is  subject 
to  the  law  and  that  no  man  Is  above  the 
law.  Let  us  pray  that  this  tragedy  will 
lielp  attain  these  desirable  ends. 

Mr.  President.   I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCSovern) 
for  their  gracious  actions  and  conduct 
following  the  tragedy  and  their  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  to  Governor  Wallace 
and  the  Wallace  family  and  their  cessa- 
tion of  political  activities  as  the  Micliigan 
and  Mai-yland  campaigns  come  to  a  close. 
Mr.  President.  I  could  not  conclude  my 
remarks   without   expressing   my   sym- 
pathy for  the  good  people  of  Maryland 
that  this  tragedy  should  occur  in  the 
great  State  of  Maryland,  and  I  hasten 
to  say  that  our  feeling  and.  I  am  sure 
of  the  Governor  and  his  family,  is  that 
the  people  of  Mai-yland  are  a  hospitable, 
friendly,  law-abiding  people  with  a  tradi- 
tion of  tolerance,  compassion,  and  hos- 
pitality extending  back  for  more  than  300 
years.  So.  our  feeling  toward  the  great 
State  of  Maryland  and  its  fine  people  is 
one  of  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
them   and   regret,   not   only   that   the 
tragedy  occurred  at  all.  but  that  it  should 
have  occurred  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  President,  although  George  Wal- 
lace lies  in  mortal  danger — ^his  fate  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  God.  The 
prayers  of  the  people  are  with  him.  But 
whatever  that  fate  may  be,  let  no  man 
doubt  the  solemn  truth  that  his  spirit  will 
live  on  and  that  this  message  and  his 
challenge  shall  be  picked  up  and  cairled 
forward  by  that  army  of  men  and  women 
In  this  great  Nation  who  are  ever  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor  in  the  caiise  of  freedom  of 
the  individual  against  dictatorial,  total- 
itarian governments. 


THE  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION 
OF  GOV.  GEORGE  C.  WALLACE- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  234 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
at  this  time,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  a  joint  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
joint  resolution  the  first  time  by  title 
and  the  second  time  at  length. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 
The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Indicate  that  when  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  spoke  so  eloquently  a 
few  moments  ago,  he  spoke  not  only  for 
those  on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  also  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Re- 
gardless of  political  differences  or  affilia- 
tions, all  decent,  patriotic,  and  self-re- 
specting Americans  deplore  the  tragic, 
senseless  act  which  occurred  yesterday. 
Such  an  incident  demeans  our  political 
process  and  it  tends  to  degrade  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  with  all 
Americans  In  prayers  for  the  complete 
recovery  of  Governor  Wallace. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  Jump  to  a  conclusion  that  oiu: 
society  as  a  whole  is  sick  because  a  few 
are  mentally  deranged  and  are  capable  of 
such  acts.  However,  the  situation  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  increased  efforts 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  candidates  run- 
ning for  office,  particularly  candidates 
for  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  joint  resolution  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
join  in  in  the  prayers  that  Governor 
Wallace  will  quickly  recover  and  will  once 
again  be  able  to  exercise  the  right  that 
every  American  should  have,  the  right 
to  run  for  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  fine  remarks. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  234) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Governor  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama  was  shot  and  critically  wounded  on 
May  15,  1972,  by  a  would-be  assassin;  and 

Whereas,  this  act  of  violence  is  deplored 
and  universally  condemned  by  all  Americans; 
8ind 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Nation  are 
shocked  that  this  tragedy  covUd  occur  and 
that  our  democratic  processes  are  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  those  who  actively  par- 
ticipate therein;  and 

Whereas,  all  American  are  saddened  at  this 
tragedy  and  sympathize  deeply  with  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  his  family  and  pray 
for  his  recovery:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Governor  Wallace  Is  deeply  deplored  and 
condemned;  and 

That  Governor  Wallace  has  the  best  wishes 
and  prayers  of  all  citizens  for  his  speedy 
recovery;  and 

That  the  Wallace  family  is  extended  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  and  best 
wUhes  of  all  members  of  Congrcaa.  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me 
for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 


FIRE  BOMBINGS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  another  matter  which  bears 
in  a  certain  sense  a  relationship  to  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Governor 
Wallace.  Within  the  past  several  days 
there  have  been  attempts  to  fire  bomb. 
I  understand,  the  campaign  headquar- 
ters of  our  colleague,  Senator  John  Tow- 
er of  Texas,  and  recently,  on  yesterday, 
our  associate  in  the  House.  Represent- 
ative Broohfield. 

I  hope  this  does  not  mark  a  trend  in 
that  direction  as  far  as  other  candi- 
dates are  concerned,  whether  they  be 
Democratic  or  Republican  candidates, 
but  it  does  seem  to  appear  that  once 
somebody  does  something,  a  chain  of 
events  is  set  in  motion  and  new  circxun- 
stances  begin  to  occur.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  hijacking,  someone  thought 
of  the  idea,  it  worked,  others  followed, 
and  it  becomes  almost  epidemic  at  times. 
The  same  could  be  said  about  assassina- 
tions and  attempted  assassinations  of 
those  who  have  aspired  for  high  polit- 
ical oCace  in  the  past  decade. 

I  hope  we  would  be  aware  of  these 
events  and  if  legislation  is  necessary  to 
take  care  of  actions  of  this  kind  in  the 
future  we  would  consider  it,  and  to  note 
most  carefully  that  what  applies  to  presi- 
dential candidates  in  one  sense,  less  di- 
rectly applies  to  certain  candidates  for 
office  this  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


THE    ATTEMPTED    ASSASSINATION 
OF  GOVERNOR  WALLACE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  also, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  about  the  dastardly  act 
that  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at 
4  o'clock. 

I  consider  myself  an  opponent  of  the 
views  expressed  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paign by  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  but 
I  think  he  not  only  had  a  legal  right  but 
every  moral  right  to  push  for  the  views 
that  he  held  so  strongly.  I  can  say  he 
was  a  great  advocate,  and  is  a  great  ad- 
vocate, of  the  causes  he  pursues. 

I  not  only  decry  the  senselessness — and 
I  had  occasion  to  view  the  film  of  the 
shooting  on  television— but  I  also  do  not 
think  there  is  any  normal  citizen  who 
carmot  see  that  senselessness  and  fail  to 
be  totally  gripped  and  gasp  at  the 
thought  of  one  human  being  attempting 
to  annihilate  another  human  being. 

I  had  the  same  emotion,  I  recall,  dur- 
ing the  Tet  offensive,  when  the  police 
chief  of  Saigon  strolled  up  to  a  prisoner 


and  used  a  snubnosed  .38  revolver,  which 
it  is  believed  is  the  same  type  weapon 
used  tigainst  Governor  Wallace,  to  blow 
out  this  person's  brains. 

I  gasped  at  the  tragedy  and  personal 
pain  of  one  human  being  killing  another. 
So  I  want  to  register  my  feelings  very 
deeply  and  extend  my  good  wishes  for 
the  Governor's  rapid  recovery.  From  re- 
ports this  morning  he  seems  to  be  re- 
covering, due  in  part  to  his  native  physi- 
cal strength  which  is  so  well  revealed  by 
his  spimkiness.  I  wish  him  well. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  re- 
served this  time  prior  to  the  shooting 
yesterday,  but  I  think  the  attempted  as- 
sassination imderlines  the  remarks  I 
want  to  make.  What  happened  yesterday, 
in  1968,  and  in  1963  is  not  only  a  personal 
tragedy  with  respect  to  the  Governor, 
with  respect  to  Robert  Kennedy,  with  re- 
spect to  Martin  Luther  King,  and  with 
respect  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  but  is  also 
a  national  tragedy. 

I  could  not  help  but  reflect,  as  the 
American  press  made  self-indulgent  re- 
monstrances about  the  American  psyche 
and  our  penchant  for  violence,  that  it  is 
a  wonder  that  there  is  not  more  violence 
than  there  is  that  erupts  in  the  present 
context  of  events,  because  the  Nation  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  on  a  violent 
course. 

I  think  it  stretches  commonsense  too 
much  to  think  that  we  can  be  a  party 
to  enormous  death,  for  whatever  cause 
and  for  whatever  reason,  that  we  can  be 
party  to  enormous  numbers  of  deaths  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  be  sur- 
prised that  the  violence  spills  over  into  a 
reaction  against  the  leadership  and  po- 
litical figures  in  this  country.  I  think 
the  two  cannot  be  separated.  I  think  we 
will  be  beset  by  violence  that  will  possess 
us  at  the  highest  levels  of  Government 
as  long  as  we  pursue  and  utilize  violence 
as  an  instrimient  of  Government. 

For  that  reason  I  think  that  we  should 
go  to  the  source  of  the  problem  and  real- 
ize that  if  we  can  bring  about  change  at 
the  source  we  will  obviously  see  axhange 
at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  that  grip  me  and  cause  me  to 
gasp,  as  much  as  my  gasping  at  viewing 
the  attempted  assassination  of  George 
Wallace.  The  first  article  is  entitled  "Doc- 
tor Describes  Efifect  of  New  U.S.  Bomb," 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  1,  1972,  and  the  other  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "Sources  in  Hanoi  Say 
U.S.  Jets  Hit  Within  Six  Miles  of  Cap- 
ital," published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  9,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,  1972] 
SoTTRCES  IN  Hanoi  Sat  U.S.  Jets  Hit  Within 
6  MlLXS  OF  Capttai. 
Hanoi,  May  8. — U.S.  war  planes  early  to- 
day raided  areas  around  Hanoi.  Highly  te- 
llable sources  said  that  at  one  point  the 
bombs  dropped  as  close  as  six  miles  from 
the  capital. 

The  sources  said  several  air-to-ground  mls- 
sUes  were  flied  against  Hanoi  itaeU. 


An  official  announcement  was  being  with- 
held, the  sources  explained,  while  the  author- 
ities were  assessing  the  damage. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  aircraft  was  expected 
here  today  to  evaculate  unessential  Soviet 
and  East  German  diplomats  following  this 
morning's   air   raid   on   the   Hanoi   area. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  that  diplomats 
and  Journalists  who  would  be  staying  behind 
could,  if  necessary,  be  moved  shortly  to  less 
exposed  regions  to  carry  on  their  work. 

40-MINUTE    raid 

The  40-mlnute  raid  which  began  at  0900 
local  time,  shook  buildings  In  the  center  of 
the  city  as  the  local  population  rushed  to 
nearby  shelters. 

The  attacks  reportedly  came  as  close  as  6 
miles  to  the  city  of  Hatay  Province.  Other 
targets  were  in  Yenbai  Province,  northwest  of 
Hanoi.  It  is  through  this  province  that  the 
rail  link  from  Hanoi  to  Yunnan  in  China 
runs.  Also  hit  were  the  provinces  of  Hoablnh 
and  Namha  to  the  south  of  the  capital  and 
the  most  populous  area  of  the  Red  River 
Delta. 

From  the  AFP  office,  the  raid  appeared  to 
comprise  about  six  attacks,  the  missiles  sear- 
ing the  air  and  sending  out  low  rumbling 
noises  over  the  city  as  they  exploded. 

A  formation  of  North  Vietnamese  Mig's  flew 
low  over  the  city  to  Intercept  the  American 
raiders,  some  of  them  dipping  their  wings  :n 
an  apparent  salute  to  ground  defense  forces. 
There  was  no  antiaircraft  fire,  however. 

Loudspeakers  barked  out:  "Attention.  The 
attack  is  still  going  on.  Stay  In  your  shelters. 
Carry  out  security  procedure." 

COMMUNE    a    target 

At  09.35  local  time.  40  minutes  after  the 
alert  began,  the  all-clear  sounded  and  people 
began  returning  to  the  streets. 

Unconfirmed  reports  said  the  targets  in- 
cluded the  small  commune  of  Phuxuyen, 
some  20  miles  from  Hanoi.  A  visitor  to  this 
locality  yesterday  said  nothing  except  per- 
haps a  small  rail-and-road  bridge  could  con- 
stitute a  military  target  there. 

Phuxuyen  was,  however,  a  target  for  the 
U.S  Air  Force  during  the  "war  of  destruc- 
tion" wage  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  about  a  dozen  foreign  newsmen 
were  taken  yesterday  on  a  visit  to  the  bomb- 
scarred  provinces  of  Thanhhoa  and  Namha, 
shortly  after  U.S.  warplanes  hit  schools  and 
hospitals  and  before  this  morning's  raid. 

The  press  party  started  out  in  the  night  to 
avoid  American  air  raids  along  deserted  High- 
way 1  which  leads  south  to  Saigon. 

As  the  party  pushed  southward,  the  vil- 
lages came  to  life,  and  the  first  farm  work- 
ers set  out  their  buSalos  for  the  rice  fields. 
At  this  point,  military  trucks  were  observed 
by  the  newsmen  carrying  children  from  the 
coastal  areas  to  safety  In  the  hinterland. 

HOSPITAI.    DESTROYED 

At  the  end  of  the  tour  was  the  Thanh- 
hoa provincial  hospital,  some  75  miles  south 
of  Hanoi,  which  was  hit  on  April  27. 

The  hospital  was  showered  by  36  bombs — 
12  of  them  giant  2,000-pounders  and  the  rest 
antitank  bombs  which  penetrate  the  con- 
crete roofs  of  the  hospital  as  well  as  the 
air  raid  shelters,  according  to  the  hospital's 
chief  physician. 

In  the  enormous  45-foot  craters  and  the 
rubble,  the  wreckage  of  operating  tables  and 
X-ray  equipment  could  be  seen. 

At  one  stop  6  miles  to  the  south,  five  U.S. 
planes  had  hit  the  Dongyen  primary  school 
during  morning  classes.  Five  bombs  fell,  leav- 
ing 20  dead  and  25  wounded. 

The  press  party  could  not  see  any  mili- 
tary targets  which  might  have  justified  the 
raid.  The  only  "radar  '  here,  which  gives  only 
a  few  seconds  warning  of  an  approaching 
raid.  Is  supplied  by  children  perched  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  who  bang  drums  and  blow 
whistles  to  sound  the  alert. 
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This  primitive  early-warning  system,  op- 
erates In  most  villages,  and  as  the  party  was 
leaving  Thanhhoa  Province  the  alert  sound 
was  beard. 

Doctor  Describes  Effect  of  New  U.S. 

Bomb 

(By  Harold  Jackson) 

London. — A  new  type  of  antipersonnel 
bomb  dropped  on  Hanoi  by  American  aircraft 
Is  causing  severe  medical  problems  for  the 
North  Vietnamese,  according  to  a  British 
consultant  physician  who  has  Just  returned 
from  Hanoi. 

Dr.  Philip  Harvey,  who  works  at  St.  Step- 
hen's Hospital  In  London,  arrived  In  Hanoi  on 
April  8  to  carry  out  an  extensive  medical 
education  program  at  the  invitation  of  the 
medical  faculty  at  Hanoi  University. 

A  week  after  his  arrival.  On  Sunday,  April 
16,  60  U.S.  aircraft  bombed  the  city,  he  said, 
causing  extensive  damage  to  eight  residential 
districts. 

Dr.  Harvey  said  in  London  last  week  that 
he  had  visited  one  of  the  areas,  less  than  a 
mile  from  his  city  center  hotel,  and  examined 
some  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

"i  saw  the  body  of  one  woman — she  was 
pregnant — and  she  bad  been  riddled  with 
plastic  pellets  from  an  antipersonnel  bomb. 

"This  is  a  new  development.  The  pellets 
used  to  be  metal,  but  now  that  they  are  using 
plastic  It  is  Impossible  to  locate  the  pellets 
by  normal  X-rays.  They  can  be  found  with 
the  use  of  ultrasonic  vibrations,  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  do  not  have  such  equip- 
ment." 

"A  full  ultrasonic  vibration  unit  costs 
about  $50,000. 

pentagon  comment 

(The  Defense  Department  made  the  follow- 
ing response  to  Dr.  Harvey's  charges:  "There 
are  no  weapons  in  the  U.S.  inventory  which 
employ  plastic  fragments  or  pellets  or  which 
depend  upon  plastic  projectile  for  fragmen- 
tation eSects.  Vo  U.S.  weapons  are  designed 
with  the  intent  of  making  X-ray  detection  of 
fragments  difficult  or  impossible,  nor  are 
weapons  designed  with  the  intent  of  making 
any  medical  treatment  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble."). 

Dr.  Harvey  said  that  the  plastic  pellets 
penetrate  the  victims'  bodies  at  1,300  feet  a 
second,  creating  such  intense  heat  that  they 
vaporize  the  flesh. 

"They  can  fracture  a  bone  without  even 
iraking  contact  with  it,"  be  said.  The 
wounded  people  Dr.  Harvey  saw  all  had  mul- 
tiple penetrating  wounds  caused  by  cubical 
pellets,  he  said. 

The  raid  took  place  at  about  9:30  a.m., 
and  Involved  three  waves  of  20  aircraft  flying 
about  25,000  feet,  the  doctor  said. 

vapor  trails 

"It  was  Impossible  to  see  the  planes,"  Dr. 
Harvey  said,  "though  the  sky  was  completely 
clear.  I  did  see  the  vapor  trails  of  the  ground- 
to-air  missiles  being  fired  against  them. 

He  said  that  six  or  seven  brick-built 
thatched  houses  had  been  destroyed  In  the 
area  he  visited.  Two  people  bad  been  killed 
outright  and  11  others  Injured,  five  seriously, 
he  added.  Later  two  of  the  Injured  died  and 
another  two  bodies  were  located  In  the  ruins. 

The  bombs  dropped  seemed  to  be  an  equal 
mixture  of  high  explosive  and  antipersonnel. 
The  latter.  Dr.  Harvey  said,  bad  no  effect  on 
property  or  structures. 

"I  dug  some  pellets  out  of  the  brickwork 
and  they  had  only  gone  In  abovit  a  quarter  of 
an  inch." 

public  holiday 

The  other  areas  attacked  that  morning 
were  all  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  city  center. 

"It  was  a  public  holiday  and  the  streets 
were  teeming  with  people.  At  the  moment 
Hanoi  has  about  five  times  the  population  for 
which  It  was  originally  designed.  Later  the 
authorities  started  evacuating  women  and 
children." 


Dr.  Harvey  said  that  this  was  the  only  raid 
on  the  city  while  he  was  there — ^be  left  on 
Saturday  April  22 — though  there  bad  been 
one  false  alarm  five  days  after  the  attack. 

"So  far  as  I  could  teU  the  morale  seemed  to 
be  remarkably  high  and  they  carried  on  with 
my  program  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  bombing  had 
much  the  same  effect  in  Hanoi  as  it  did  in 
London  during  the  blitz:  It  Just  strengthened 
people's  determination  to  struggle  on." 

[Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (D-Alaska)  charged  in  a 
news  conference  March  24  that  such  bombs 
were  being  used  in  Indochina.  Sen.  Gravel 
based  his  charge  on  information  gathered  by 
an  anti-war  group  called  Project  Air  War. 

[FYed  Branfman,  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion, said  be  had  met  a  man  whose  factory 
manufactured  plastic  casings  for  boml>s  while 
looking  for  eomeone  to  make  plastic  models 
of  other  bombs  used  in  Indochina. 

[He  said  the  plastics  manufacturer  bad 
told  him  that  be  bad  a  large  contract  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  make  the  plastic  casings,  and 
that  the  plastic  was  designed  to  splinter  on 
impact  into  very  small  pieces.] 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
article  pertains  to  a  doctor  who  had  gone 
to  North  Vietnam.  He  is  a  British  medical 
doctor  and  his  name  is  Dr.  Philip  Harvey. 
He  talked  of  the  fact  that  he  has  visited 
an  area  less  than  a  mile  from  the  City 
Center  Hotel  in  Hanoi.  He  §aid: 

I  saw  the  body  of  one  woman — she  was 
pregnant — and  she  had  been  riddled  with 
plastic  pellets  from  an  antipersonnel  bomb. 

This  is  a  new  development.  The  pellets 
used  to  be  metal,  but  now  that  they  are  using 
plastic  it  is  impossible  to  locate  the  pellets  by 
normal  X-rays.  They  can  be  found  with  the 
use  of  ultrasonic  vibrations,  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  have  such  equipment. 

A  full  ultrasonic  vibration  unit  costs  about 
$50,000. 

Dr.  Harvey  goes  on  to  state  the  tech- 
nical effects  of  what  these  pellets  do  as 
they  travel  through  the  body  at  a  speed 
of  1,300  feet  a  second.  He  adds  with  re- 
spect to  the  bombing,  "It  was  imix)ssible 
to  see  the  planes,"  meaning  that  the  air- 
planes were  so  high — and  this  was  in  a 
clear  sky — that  you  could  not  see  them 
with  the  naked  eye  while  in  the  process 
of  being  bombed. 

On  March  24  at  a  press  conference,  I 
informed  the  American  people  we  were 
using  such  antipersonnel  plastic  bombs. 
At  that  time  I  had  in  my  possession  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
stating  we  were  not  using  these  types  of 
bombs  in  Indochina. 

I  made  the  charge  at  that  time  that 
we  were.  Of  course,  at  that  time  I  had  no 
proof.  This,  I  feel,  is  the  proof  of  the 
situation.  And  this.  I  think,  is  every  bit 
as  dastardly  as  any  assassination  or  at- 
tempted assassination — that  we  Ameri- 
cans, decent  folk,  could  be  party  to  this 
type  of  carnage,  not  in  a  senseless  strik- 
ing out.  but  in  methodical,  thought-out 
deliberate  plan  of  killing  people. 

These  plastic  bombs  are  made  not  30 
miles  from  where  I  stand  today.  Thirty 
miles  from  here  Americans  make  anti- 
persoimel  bombs  and  which,  after  a  per- 
son has  been  hit,  an  X-ray  caimot  find. 
The  harm  that  has  been  done  cannot 
even  be  cured. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  move  to  another  subject. 
I  was  in  Alaska  this  last  weekend,  and 


on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  I  was 
greeted  with  a  screaming  headline  by  a 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  that  headUne 
shouted  out  that  Senator  Gravel  had 
broken  the  law. 

This  newspaper  was  quoting  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Hugh  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  whom  I  have  deep 
personal  affection  and  high  regard.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott > 
apparently  had  made  statements  to  the 
press  that  first.  I  had  broken  the  law,  sec- 
ond, that  they  were  considering  censuring 
me  with  a  censure  movement  within  this 
body,  and  third,  that  I  possibly  had  pos- 
session of  atomic  secrets,  and,  of  course, 
such  possession  of  atomic  secrets  was 
punishable  by  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  I  asked  this  body  for  the  re- 
lease of  and  reading  into  the  Record 
sections  of  National  Security  Study 
Memorandum  No.  1,  which  showed — and 
it  was  not  my  viewpoint,  but  that  of  the 
authorities — that  the  President's  actions 
in  Indochina  at  that  time  would  not 
work.  I  felt  the  American  people  should 
have  this  information.  I  had  done  it  on 
another  occasion  with  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  Both  cases  were  occasions  for 
some  Members  of  the  minority  to  talk  in 
terms  of  censure. 

I  know  of  nothing  I  have  done  that 
would  warrant  that  kind  of  talk,  but  I 
know  that  those  who  talk  of  censure  pos- 
sibly talk  of  it  to  intimidate. 

I  have  been  scrupulous  in  my  actions, 
in  my  presence,  and  in  my  conduct,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  credit  to  this  body, 
atld  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  something  that  is  totally  unwar- 
ranted. But  I  think  there  is  another 
thing  that  is  not  so  ridiculous,  and  that 
is  when  a  distinguished  leader  of  this 
body  stands  up  and  says  another  Sena- 
tor has  broken  the  law.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  a  law  breaker  and  I  do  not  want 
the  image  of  Iseing  a  law  breaker.  In  the 
interest  of  good  taste,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  an  assiduous  and  religious  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  this  body — since 
we  have  a  rule  that  disallows  the  impugn- 
ing of  a  Senator's  character  or  a  Sena- 
tor's State — I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  does  not 
happ>en  to  be  present,  but  I  am  sure  my 
views  will  be  given  to  him  by  the  minor- 
ity whip,  to  dra*  up  a  categorical  list  of 
particulars  where  I  have  broken  the  law. 
And  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
cannot  come  fom'ard  with  a  statement 
of  where  I  have  broken  the  law,  I  would 
like  a  public  apology.  I  tliink  I  would  be 
owed  a  public  apology,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  proper.  And  if  I  have  broken 
the  law,  then  I  would  assume  that  those 
in  the  Justice  Department  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  proper  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  sit  back  and  wait 
for  the  apolog>'  or  wait  for  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  laws  that  I  have  broken, 
so  that  the  people  in  Alaska  and  so  that 
people  throughout  the  United  States  can 
be  apprised,  very  simply  and  very  di- 
rectly, whether  either  I  am  or  I  am  not 
a  lawbreaker.  Otherwise  they  will  have 
only  false  rhetoric  which  has  the  effect 
of  character  assassination. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  if 
I  have  the  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  permit  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, and  then  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  be  recognized  for  3  minutes?  Will 
that  be  sufiQcient? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  to  proceed  for 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  the  first 
to  be  recognized. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 
(CONTINUED) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spect to  the  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska — and  I 
imderstand  he  was  addressing  them  to 
the  minority  leader  rather  than  to  the 
assistant  minority  leader — I  suggest  it 
might  be  helpful,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  wishes  to  have  an  apology — and 
perhaps  he  is  entitled  to  one — if  he  would 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  memorandum 
classified  "Secret"  which  came  into  his 
possession  was  not  stolen  property,  as 
was  charged  or  suggested,  if  he  would 
indicate  to  the  Senate  where  he  got  those 
papers,  and  if  he  would  deny  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  is  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

I  do  not  charge  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  with  anything.  However,  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  source  of  the  memo- 
randum was  put  to  the  Senator  in  a  secret 
session,  the  proceedings  of  wliich  later 
were  made  public,  and  he  did  not  answer 
the  question,  which  was  his  right  to  do. 
But  if  he  wants  an  apology,  certainly  he 
would  provide  that  information. 

P\irthermore,  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
paper— and  I  know  nothing  about  the 
facts — that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  de- 
livered to  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
the  classified  document  and  requested 
that  Member  of  the  other  body  to  put  it 
in  the  Record.  Apparently  that  has  been 
done. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  either  confirm  or  deny  that  as  a 
fact.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  be  entitled  to  an  apology  if  he  had 
the  facts.  But  the  Senator  has  not  an- 
swered some  of  the  appropriate  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  within  the  3  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  On  this  matter,  I  de- 
livered several  copies  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  they 
have  the  right  to  see  them.  I  think  they 
have  the  same  rights  and  prerogatives 
as  I  do.  What  the  Representative  from 
California  decided  to  put  into  the  Record 


was  due  to  his  own  decisionmaking.  All 
I  was  a  party  to  was  giving  him  the 
copies.  I  gave  copies  to  several  other 
Congressmen,  who  stated  they  were 
thinking  of  putting  them  in  the  Record. 
That  was  entirely  up  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  sources  of  these 
documents  and  the  author  of  these 
documents,  it  is  Henry  Kissinger.  That 
is  the  important  part  of  it.  When  a  page 
delivers  to  me  some  papers,  I  do  not 
ask  the  page's  name.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  the  page's  name.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  veracity  and  substance  of  the 
document  itself.  Obviously  the  docu- 
ments are  Government  property.  I  am 
a  Government  oflBcial.  If  I  am  not  en- 
titled to  that  type  of  Government  docu- 
ment or  information  of  this  kind,  there 
is  something  very  wrong  in  this  society 
and  this  supposed  democracy.  With  re- 
spect to  my  furnishing  names  to  the 
minority  leader  and  to  the  minority 
whip 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRA"VEL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
is  very  simple,  and  if  I  gave  the  name 
today,  the  Justice  Department  would 
have  this  person  indicted  before  the 
week  is  out,  because  the  present  Gov- 
ernment we  have  is  one  which  is  a 
Government  of  persecution  and  prose- 
cution. The  very  reason  they  are  now 
proceeding  is  that  they  want  to  stop 
people  from  releasing  classified  infor- 
mation.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  me  some  time  of 
my  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prO  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  means  that  the  person  who  de- 
livered the  documents  to  him  could  be 
indicted  and  prosecuted,  and  there  is 
some  basis  for  that,  then  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  does  not  cooperate  in  enforcing 
the  law. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday, 
May  12,  written  by  Spencer  Rich,  from 
which  I  shall  quote  one  sentence  and 
then  ask  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Dellums  Initially  said.  "Gravel  gave  It  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  introduce  it  in  the 
Record." 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12. 1972] 

Gravll  End  Run:  Dellums  Prints  Papers 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Vv'hile  t;?e  Senate  was  battling  furiously 
during  the  past  week  over  a  request  by  Sen. 
Mike  Gravel  (D-Alaska)  to  put  a  secret  1969 


report  on  Vietnam  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  Rep.  Ron  V.  Dellums  (D-Callf.)  qui- 
etly obtained  a  copy  of  the  500-page  docu- 
ment from  Gravel  and  placed  a  third  of  It  In 
the  Record  without  a  single  objection  being 
voiced. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  was  held  up  one 
day  because  of  a  heavy  work  load  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  It  Is  scheduled  to 
appear  today. 

The  Incident  is  likely  to  escalate  the  al- 
ready-bitter anger  felt  by  many  senators 
against  Gravel — anger  which  has  led  to 
threats  to  censure  him  or  to  ask  the  Ethics 
Committee  to  look  into  his  conduct.  Both 
Dellums  and  Gravel's  office  concede  that  Del- 
lums obtained  the  document  frwn  Gravel. 

The  Senate  struggled  through  two  secret 
sessions  last  week  on  Gravel's  request  to  print 
the  document,  which  was  prepared  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  for  President  Nixon  early  In  1969 
and  is  still  classified  "secret."  Gravel  obtained 
a  copy  privately.  The  Senate  never  did  give 
Gravel  permission,  and  fresh  talk  of  censure 
or  Ethics  Committee  disciplinary  action  was 
voiced  by  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R- 
Pa.)  only  yesterday  merely  because  Gravel 
had  refad  a  few  pages  in  the  Record  on  Tues- 
day without  notice. 

Scott  and  others — already  angry  because 
Gravel  a  year  ago  released  a  classified  version 
of  the  Pentagon  papers  at  a  hastily  called 
subcommittee  meeting — contend  a  senator 
violates  his  trust  by  releasing  classified  ma- 
terials. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  In  the  Senate, 
Dellums  quietly  obtained  routine  unani- 
mous consent  Wednesday  to  extend  his  re- 
marks— a  device  to  allow  members  to  put  ma- 
terials In  the  back  portion  of  the  Record.  He 
didn't  describe  the  material  at  that  time.  He 
later  placed  In  the  hopper  for  printing  an 
anti-war  statement  accompanied  by  the  en- 
tire 500-page  document. 

"I  received  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  and  therefore  everything  Is  open 
and  above-board,"  said  Dellums  In  a  phone 
Interview. 

Dellums  Initially  said  "Gravel  gave  It  to 
me  and,  asked  me  to  introduce  It  in  the  Rec- 
ord," but  Dellums,  aides  said  later  that  he 
had  sought  out  Gravel  and  asked  for  the 
papers.  Gravel's  office  also  said  It  was  Dellums 
who  initiated  the  move. 

"Nixon  has  carried  out  reckless  acts  and  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
is  In  these  papers,"  said  Dellums.  Gravel  says 
the  papers  show  that  bombing  can't  defeat 
North  Vietnam.  Portions  of  the  papers,  ob- 
tained from  private  sources,  have  appeared  in 
The  Washington  Post  and  other  publications. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  this  is  not  the 
first  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
had  an  inaccuracy  in  the  press.  I  th'ink 
Mr.  Spencer  Rich  Is  one  of  the  finest 
reporters  in  Washington.  However,  I 
have  never  actually  commimicated  with 
Mr.  Ron  DELLtrais.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Delhtms.  He  communicated  to  my 
office  a  desire  to  have  the  papers,  the 
papers  were  delivered  to  him,  and  that 
is  as  much  as  I  have  heard  about  it, 
other  than  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers. 

I  would  think  that  would  obviate  the 
charge  made  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  I  am  a  lawbreaker, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that,  I 
would  like  an  apology.  What  I  have 
stated  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  I  think,  should  refute  that  charge, 
and  I  fully  intend  to  press  for  that 
apology,  because  either  I  am  a  law- 
breaker or  I  am  not.  If  I  am  not  a 
lawbreaker,  I  want  my  character  re- 
placed intact.  We  have  rules  precisely 
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against  this  sort  of  thing.  One  does  not 
go  Into  the  motives  of  a  Senator  or  im- 
pugn his  character;  and  to  imply  as  has 
been  implied  on  this  floor,  that  I  am  a 
lawbreaker  or  not  a  patriotic  person 
is  a  violation  of  the  rules,  and  I  intend 
to  press  for  an  apology. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  APOLLO 
16  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  the  three  astronauts  of 
Apollo  16— Capt.  John  W.  Young,  U.S. 
Navy;  Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.  Duke,  Jr,  U.S. 
Air  Force;  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Thomas  K. 
Mattingly,  U.S.  Navy. 

Their  great  voyage  to  the  moon  and 
the  exploits  of  their  scientific  expedi- 
tion have  brought  them  the  esteem  of 
the  world  and  the  admiration  of  their 
fellowman. 

The  trail  they  took  into  space  has 
further  inspired  all  of  us  to  reach  for 
greater  accomplishments.  Indeed  the 
payload  of  rocks  and  soil  they  brought 
home  has  opened  the  door  to  vistas  of 
knowledge  about  our  solar  system. 

Each  of  the  projects  on  their  journey 
to  the  moon  was  a  superlative.  The  po- 
tential for  research  in  the  215  pounds  of 
lunar  rocks  and  soil  they  brought  home 
is  extensive.  It  is  the  greatest  payload 
ever  retiuned  from  an  Apollo  voyage. 
Oiu:  knowledge  of  the  rugged  terrain 
on  the  moon  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
thotisands  of  photographs  taken  during 
their  hours  upon  our  satellite  planet. 

All  of  us  have  taken  a  Simday  after- 
noon drive,  but  the  one  taken  by  John 
Young  and  Charlie  Duke  aroimd  the  Des- 
cartes Mountains  on  April  23  showed  us 
how  rugged  a  drive  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  America  and  the  world 
are  proud  of  these  three  fine  men.  They 
represent  the  best  of  courage  and  dedica- 
tion. All  of  us  watched  with  prayerful 
anxiety  as  they  went  about  their  as- 
signed tasks  on  the  lunar  surface.  They 
did  their  job  well.  The  long  rtwnths  of 
exacting  and  arduous  training  culmi- 
nated in  yet  another  successful  mission 
to  our  nearest  heavenly  neighbor. 

While  I  share  the  Nation's  pride  in  this 
three-man  team,  I  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  one  of  them.  Colonel  Duke,  who 
happens  to  be  from  the  fast  growing  and 
progressive  city  of  Lancaster,  S.C.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Willie  Waters  Duke,  was 
bom  in  Johnston,  S.C,  a  modern  and  f  or- 
wardlooking  city  in  my  old  home  county 
of  Edgefield.  Colonel  Duke  is  descended 
from  outstanding  people  on  both  sides  of 
his  family,  his  father,  Charles  M.  Duke. 
Sr.,  bears  a  fine  reputation  for  character 
and  integrity.  Colonel's  Duke's  twin  bro- 
ther. Dr.  William  W.  Duke,  is  an  eminent 
physician  in  Lancaster  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Detsy  Duke,  has  just  graduated  in 
nursing  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Since  I  have  known  Colonel 
Duke  and  his  family  for  many  years,  I 
have  always  been  impressed  with  his  abil- 
ities Eoid  dedication,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  South  Carolina  could  fur- 
nish one  of  its  sons  for  this  noble  mission. 

It  was  my  pleasure  only  today  to  re- 
port favorably  from  the  Armed  Services 


Committee  the  recommendation  that  he 
be  promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
full  colonel.  This  is  a  well  deserved  and 
merited  promotion  as  he  has  demon- 
strated his  outstanding  capabilities  and 
leadership. 

For  all  these  astronauts  who  have  dem- 
onstrated such  great  ability  and  per- 
formance I  predict  a  bright  future. 

These  men  explored  the  moon  for  sci- 
ence and  knowledge.  We  cannot  say  yet 
what  secrets  of  the  imiverse  will  be  im- 
locked  as  a  result  of  their  dedication  and 
that  of  the  entire  Government,  industry, 
and  university  team  which  make  up  this 
Nation's  space  program.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  what  they  did  will  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  and 
OIU"  environment — the  universe  in  which 
we  live. 

Mr.  President,  as  America  now  pre- 
pares for  tlie  last  of  the  Apollo  shots,  we 
should  consider  the  gains  of  our  space 
program  and  provide  for  the  next  phases 
of  space  development. 

Man  has  thrilled  to  the  missions  and 
exploits  of  these  three  men  and  their 
predecessors  who  have  ventured  out  to 
the  moon.  Let  us  use  these  highly  suc- 
cessful missions  to  build  our  knowledge 
and  capabilities  for  the  futiu'e. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome 
today  the  astronauts  of  Apollo  16  and  ex- 
press to  them  the  gratitude  of  people 
throughout  this  country. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  is  there  further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  'BYB.D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf>  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  by  Na- 
tional Aeronavtics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  that  Administration,  for 
the  six-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1971  (With  an  accompanying  report!;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 


Prospectuses  for  Certain  Construction 
Projects  .^^«< 
A  letter  from  the  Acting^'^flnmlstrator, 
General  Services  AdministratlJn,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  prospevuses  for  the 
construction  of  certain  Federal  projects  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Notice  of  Transfer  of  U.SS.  "Lionfish" 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  transfer  the  submarine  T7.S.S.  Lionfish  to 
the  U.S.S.  Massaxihiisetts  Memorial  Commit- 
tee, Inc.,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed   Services. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1971  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
covering  civil  defense  functions  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ( with  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Small  Business  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  Administra- 
tion, for  the  calendM  year  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Crban  Afiairs. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small   and   Other   Business 

Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursusmt  to  law.  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  From 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1971-February  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Afialrs. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Merchant  Marine 
Act  or  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ck>mmerce. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Proposed   Amendment   of  Columbia   Police 
and  P^REMm's  Salary  Act  of  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  (Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Report  on  Certain  Grants  Approved  by  the 

Department   of   Health.    Education,    and 

Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  concerning  grants  approved 
by  that  Office  which  are  financed  wholly  with 
Federal  funds,  for  the  period  January  1.  1972. 
to  March  31.  1972  (with  an  accomnanytng 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Omission  of  the  E.\.amin.\tion  or 

Records  Clause  From   a  Necoti.\ted  Con- 

tt.act 

A  letter  from  the  Assist .-jnt  Secretary  lor 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
examination  oi"  records  clause  has  been 
omitted  from  a  negotiated  contract  between 
the  United  States  Interests  Section.  Cairo. 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  and  an  E{;yptinn 
company  for  medical  insuran.-e  for  Foreign 
Service  local  employees  In  Cairo  would  best 
serve  the  public  interest:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Rfports  of  thf   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  th?  Comptroller  GeTieral  of 
the    United    St:ite.-i     transmitting,    pursunnt 
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to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Opportunities  to 
consolidate  Support  Functions  in  the  Pacific 
to  Reduce  Military  Costs",  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  May  11,  1072  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  report  entitled  "Follow-up 
Review  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  in 
Laoe"  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  Legislation 
to  Authorize  More  Economical  Ways  of  Pro- 
viding Durable  Medical  Equipment  under 
Medicare",  Social  Security  Administration. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  May  12,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Cleaner  Engines  for 
Cleaner  Air:  Progress  and  Problems  in  Re- 
ducing Air  Pollution  From  Automobiles", 
Office  of  Air  Programs,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  dated  May  15,  1072  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

PSOPOSED    GEANT    for    RESEARCH    PROJECT 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  p\ir- 
Buant  to  law,  a  proposed  grant  with  Col- 
orado School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado, 
for  a  research  project  entitled  "The  Role  of 
Minerals  and  Energy  in  the  Colorado  Econ- 
omy" (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfFalrs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  for  Services 
WrraiN  the  National  Capxtal  Parks 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Government  Services,  Inc.  will  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  provide  concession 
facilities  and  services  for  the  public  within 
the  National  Capital  Parks  (with  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Project  Proposal 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
receipt  of  an  application  for  a  loan  from  the 
Calaveras  County  Water  District,  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ASairs. 

Proposed  Contract  With  the  Bendix 
Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Bendix 
Corporation,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Standardization  of 
Controls  on  Front-End  Loaders"  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Grant  to  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  grant  to  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania, few  a  research  project  entitled  "Ther- 
modynamics of  Oxide  and  Silicate  Phases  of 
Importance  In  Extractive  Metallurgy"  (with 
accompanying  papers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Procedures  for  Classification  op  Over-the- 
CouNTER  Drugs 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Services,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  Procedures  for  Classification  of  Over- 


the-Counter  Drugs  (with  an  accompanying 
document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Mandatory  Retirement  of 
Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  employees  upon  attainment  of  sev- 
enty years  of  age  and  completion  of  five  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


'  'joint  resolution 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common, 
wealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  thb  United  States  To  Enact  Certain 
Pending  Legislation  Providing  for  a  Tax- 
Revenue-Sbaring  Plan  To  Benefit  the 
States 

"Whereas,  Representative  WUbur  D.  MUls 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  has,  in 
pending  legislation  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  proposed  and  supported  a  fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  plan  by  which  states 
would  receive  financial  aid  for  local  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whereas,  The  tax-raising  capacity  of  the 
federal  government  should  be  employed  to  aid 
the  high  costs  of  state  and  local  expenditures; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  present  revenue-sharing  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Representative  Mills 
strikes  a  balance  between  the  financial  need 
of  the  federal  government,  the  states  and  the 
cities;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cwnmonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  urban  states  in  the  United 
States  are  facing  a  tax  crisis  and  rising  costs 
of  basic  public  services;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  revenue-sharing  plan  of 
Representative  Mills,  thereby  Increasing  the 
proportion  of  public  expenditures  for  do- 
mestic purposes  while  reemphasizlng  commu- 
nity control  of  tax  dollars  collected;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted,  April  24,  1972." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

"Senate  Joint  Rksolutiok  1008 
"A    Joint    resolution    ratifying    a    proposed 

amendment    to    the    Constitution   of    the 

United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women 

"Whereas,  the  Ninety-second  (e2nd)  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  passed  a  Joint 
Resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  and 

"Whereas,  This  Joint  Resolution  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  on  October  12,  1971,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  March  22,  1072, 
and  now  has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
States  and  reads: 


"  'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women 

"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

" '  "Article 

Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 

law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

" '  "Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

" '  "Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  ef- 
fect two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion." ' 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

"That  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  ratified  and  consented  to  by  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  the  General  Assembly  thereof; 
and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  over  the  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  administrator  of  the  United 
States  General  Services  Administration. 

"Approved  AprU  21,  1972." 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
WUliam  J.  Blelsch,  of  Cbula  Vista,  Oalif., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  FMnanoe. 

A  telegram.  In  the  natvire  of  a  petition, 
from  the  Law  Student  Association  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Chicago, 
111.,  expressing  concern  to  th«  advisability 
of  the  Vietnam  ultimatum  of  May  8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  frcon 
Albert  W.  Becker,  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  relating  to 
the  matter  of  free  speech;  to  the  Committee 
an  Foreign  Relations. 

Resolutlans  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Board,  Louisiana  AFL-CIO,  In  support  of  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Board,  Louisiana  AFL-CIO,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Wrffare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  express- 
ing condemnation  of  the  action  of  certain 
Universities  who  ask  that  the  ROTC  be  re- 
moved from  their  campuses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sons  <^  the 
Revolution  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  ex- 
pressing condemnation  of  Individuals  and 
TV  and  news  media  who  endorse  amnesty 
for  draft  evadors;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMriTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 
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H.R.  13150.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  assume  the  risks  of 
Its  fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-7003). 

By  Mr.  McQEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-791)   (together  with  minority  views). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3617.  An  original  bill  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  Headstart  program,  with  priority 
to  the  economically  disadvantaged,  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  82-793)  (to- 
gether with  supplemental  and  individual 
views) . 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-792)  (together  with 
supplemental  and  individual  views). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  ConMnittee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.  Duke.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  for  promotion  to  colonel,  Line 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  59  flag  and 
general  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Fred  M.  Dean  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general;  and  sundry  other  general 
officers  In  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  472  promotions 
in  the  Army  in  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low; 2,930  promotions  in  the  Navy  iA 
grade  of  captain  and  below;  and  4,712 
promotions  and  appointments  in  the  Air 
Force  in  grade  of  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  I 
ask  consent  that  the  Senate  waive  the 
requirement  of  printing  these  names  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  in  order  to  save 
the  expense. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows : 

James  J.  Anson,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

David  B.  Derge,  of  Indiana,  Jewel  LaFon- 
tant.  of  Illinois,  and  William  C.  Turner,  of 


Arizona,  to  be  members  of  the  U.8.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  that 
they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Richard  J.  Bloomfield,  of  Virginia,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  for  promotion  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for  pas- 
senger screening  devices  at  airports  served 
by  scheduled  air  carriers.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  3607.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3608.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility  in- 
vestigation for  the  Montana- Wyoming  Aque- 
ducts Unit,  Pick  Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  3609.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
B.  Maglague;  and 

S.  3610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masayasu 
Sadanaga.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    CANNON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.   Pearson,   and   Mr. 
Cook) : 
S.  3611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  State  taxation 
of  the  carriage  of  persons  in  air  transporta- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3612.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  In  order  to  provide  a  na- 
tional and  coordinated  effort  for  reform  of 
the  Judicial  system  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.   Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  3613.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  presump- 
tion relating  to  certain  diseases  applicable 
to  veterans  who  served  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  conflict.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  3614.  A  biU  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  Improved  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.'  3615.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to  the 
D-Q  University.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  3616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
resolution  of  certain  disputes  relating  to 
Government  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
S.  3617.  An  original  bill  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  Headstart  program,  vrith  priority 
to  the  economically  disadvantaged,  to  amend 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Ordered  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Sparkman)  : 

S.J.  Res.  234.  A  joint  resolution  deploring 

the    attempted    assassination    of    Governor 

George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama.  Considered 

and  passed  earlier  today. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide 
for  passenger  screening  devices  at  air- 
ports served  by  scheduled  air  carriers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed 
to  strengthen  America's  defenses  against 
aircraft  hijacking  by  requiring  the  use  of 
weapon  detectors  at  all  531  commercial 
airp>orts  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  use  of  weapon  de- 
tectors is  only  partial.  While  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  requires  them 
at  87  airports  covering  90  percent  of  all 
passengers  boarding  planes,  the  remain- 
ing 444  commercial  airports  are  afforded 
little,  if  any,  such  protection. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  invitation  to  hijack- 
ers and  extortionists  to  victimize  flights 
departing  from  airports  where  weapon 
detectors  are  not  a  required  part  of  the 
passenger  screening  process. 

The  weapons  detector  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  passenger  screening  system 
that  purports  to  be  complete,  I  believe. 
The  other  parts  of  the  system  now  in  use, 
behavior  and  identification  checks,  de- 
velop what  essentially  are  suspicions. 
The  weapons  detector  can  help  to  con- 
firm whether  the  suspicions  are  real  or 
not. 

It  is  my  belief  that  weapons  detection 
equipment  will  be  used  at  all  commercial 
airports  only  when  required  by  Federal 
law  and  when  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  My  bill,  which  amends  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  would  do  both,  and, 
in  addition,  would  provide  for  payment 
for  the  devices  from  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Trust  Fund. 

Surprisingly,  the  cost  is  not  great.  To 
acquire  and  install  weapon  detectors, 
such  as  magnetometers,  at  all  531  com- 
mercial airports  would  run  as  little  as 
$3.4  miUion,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

This  is  less  than  the  ransom  that  has 
been  asked  for  a  single  commercial  Jet.  It 
is  less  than  the  total  amoimt  of  money 
demanded  by  every  hijacker-extortionist 
of  recent  vintage. 

My  bill  will  close  a  dangerous  gap  in 
the  protection  of  commercial  aviation 
against  hijacking.  I  urge  its  prompt 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  6:11 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  3606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  use.  1348)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"Passenger  Screening  Devices 

"(g)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  aircraft,  persons,  and  property, 
the  Administrator  shall  acquire  and  install 
passenger  screening  devices  at  all  airports 
regularly  served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by 
the  Board  and  provide  for  the  operation  of 
such  devices  under  appropriate  agreements 
with  such  airports.  Such  devices  shall  be  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  deter  the  carriage  aboard 
aircraft  of  any  weapon  In  the  baggage  or  on 
or  about  the  persons  of  passengers. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  installing  devices  pursuant 
to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to 
section  307  the  following: 

"(g)    Passenger  screening  devices." 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3608.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasi- 
bility investigation  for  the  Montana- 
Wyoming  Aqueducts  Unit,  Pick  Sloan 
Missouri  River  Basin  Project.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

THE    MONTANA-WYOMING    AQUEDUCTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  legislation  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Montana-Wyo- 
ming Aqueducts  Unit,  Pick  Sloan  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  pre- 
pared an  appraisal  report  on  the  Mon- 
tana-Wyoming Aqueducts,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  a  feasibility  study  be  made 
in  the  very  near  future  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide for  well  planned,  soimd  and  environ- 
mentally compatible  development  of  the 
rich  energy  resources  of  southeastern 
Montana  and  northwestern  Wyoming. 

The  Powder  River  Basin  contains  sub- 
stantial deposits  of  low-sulphur  coal 
which  can  be  develoiied  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  energy  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  But  development  of  these  re- 
sources requires  water.  The  Montana- 
Wyoming  Aqueducts  study  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  fully  study  all  of  the 
alternatives  for  providing  the  needed 
water.  After  all  of  the  alternatives  have 
been  reviewed  both  on  economic  and  en- 
vironmental grounds,  a  decision  can  be 
made  on  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
resource  development  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  least  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  encourage  orderly 
development  of  resources  In  the  heart- 
land of  America.  However,  this  approach 
requires  lead  time.  Many  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  serious  energy  crisis  this  Nation 


Is  now  facing.  When  the  full  force  of  an 
energy  crisis  strikes,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  energy  resources  may  be  hur- 
riedly developed  without  thoughtful 
planning  and  control.  That  is  why  it  is 
essential  that  we  begin  now  to  study 
and  plan  for  the  future  if  we  are  to 
prevent  ill-considered  action  taken  under 
great  pressure  at  a  later  date. 

The  authorization  of  the  Montana- 
Wyoming  Aqueducts  feasibility  study  is 
a  primary  step  in  providing  for  the 
present  and  future  energy  needs  of  the 
American  people  through  quality  growth. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  this 
legislation  and  act  favorably  at  the 
earliest  opportimity. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  CooK) : 

S.  3611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  State 
taxation  of  the  carriage  of  persons  in  air 
transportation.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  prohibit  a  new,  inequitable, 
and  potentially  chaotic  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  nearly  200  million  air  travel- 
ers in  this  country.  The  legislation  would 
prohibit  the  levying  of  State  or  local 
head  taxes,  fees,  or  charges  either  on 
passengers  or  on  the  carriage  of  such 
passengers  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
bill  is  in  response  to  a  situation  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  recent  Su- 
preme Coiu"t  decision,  upholding  pas- 
senger head  taxes  enacted  by  New  Hamp- 
shire and  by  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  for  "avia- 
tion-related purposes."  While  this  deci- 
sion has  invited  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enact  head  taxes  or  fees  on 
air  travelers,  the  Court  decision  does  not 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  prevent 
undue  or  discriminatory  taxation. 

In  the  wake  of  this  decision,  a  rash 
of  proposals  varying  widely  in  rate, 
scope,  and  applicability,  has  broken  out 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  significant 
that  revenues  from  some  of  these  head 
taxes  would  not  be  used  to  provide  funds 
for  airport  construction  or  operation,  but 
would  be  used  to  nourish  general  fund 
coffers.  For  example,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
proposed  city  ordinance  will  be  consid- 
ered tomorrow,  which  would  levy  a  tax 
of  $2  per  passenger  on  passengers  both 
arriving  in  and  departing  from  that  city. 
The  revenues  woiild  accrue  to  the  city's 
general  fund  not  the  Philadelphia  air- 
port. Other  cities  as  well  have  leveled 
their  sights  at  air  travelers  who  are  con- 
venient, vulnerable,  and  captive  targets. 
Certainly,  we  can  anticipate  the  prolif- 
eration of  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  act  to 
protect  the  American  air  travel  consumer 
from  such  discriminatory  taxation,  in  ob- 
servance of  an  old  axiom  that  "In  levying 
taxes  and  in  shearing  sheep,  it  is  well 
to  stop  when  you  get  down  to  the  skin." 
The  Nation's  air  travelers  are  already 
being  heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  airport 
facilities  and  airways  modernization.  In 
1970,  Congress  passed  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Develc^ment  Act,  creating  an 
Aviation  Trust  Fund,  financed  by  user 
taxes  to  up-grade  the  Nation's  airports 


and  airways.  Every  passenger  in  air 
transportation  pays  an  8-percent  excise 
tax  on  the  price  of  his  ticket  to  support 
these  developments.  Total  user  tax  reve- 
nues will  reach  about  $693  million  this 
year.  Since  this  tax  money  is  earmarked 
for  airport  and  airway  improvements, 
there  is  no  need  to  add  an  additional 
burden  of  taxation  on  these  travelers, 
and  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
for  Congress  to  stand  idly  by  while  this 
is  done  by  other  units  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
average  value  of  a  roimd  trip  airline 
ticket  in  the  United  States  is  about  $85. 
Therefore,  the  average  traveler  today 
pays  a  Federal  tax  of  $6.80,  the  revenues 
from  which  are  reserved  for  aviation  fa- 
cilities development.  In  1970,  while  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  were  considering  this 
legislation,  it  was  our  firm  intent  that 
the  Federal  excise  tax  be  the  only  tax 
on  passengers  in  air  transportation. 
While  the  Supreme  Coiut  has  said  that 
Congress  did  not  preempt  this  field  in 
1970,  it  was  certainly  our  intention,  in  my 
opinion,  to  do  so.  At  that  time  several 
States  and  local  governments  had  at- 
tempted to  levy  head  taxes  on  passengers 
in  air  transportation  and  It  was  widely 
assumed  because  of  lower  court  decisions 
and  qualified  legal  opinion  that  such 
taxes  were  unconstitutional  as  as  un- 
due burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

Despite  the  views  we  heard  in  1969  and 
1970  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  presently  taxes  pas- 
sengers at  the  rate  of  8  percent  on  air- 
line tickets,  the  High  Court  has  opened 
the  door  wide  to  multiple  passenger 
taxation. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  Nation's  air  travelers  look 
to  us  for  decisive  action  for  this.  In  its 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  seemed  to 
invite  congressional  action  for  the  Court 
pointed  out  that: 

At  least  until  Ck>ngress  chooses  to  enact  a 
nationwide  rule,  the  power  wlU  not  be  denied 
to  the  States. 

The  legislation  introduced  today,  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  for  Congress  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  will  not  allow  indiscriminate 
levying  of  burdensome  head  taxes  on 
citizens  traveling  in  interstate  commerce. 
Nor  will  we  allow  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  to  be 
impeded  by  abandoning  it  to  the  chaos 
of  discriminatory  taxation  on  air 
travelers. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  financial 
anemia  many  units  of  local  government 
face  today.  No  doubt,  some  would  want  to 
rely  on  local  head  taxes  to  provide 
matching  funds  for  airport  development. 
The  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  is 
currently  considering  reshaping  the  Fed- 
eral airport  grant  program  by  raising  the 
Federal  ratio  of  funding  to  75  percent. 
This  would  ease  the  fiscal  pressure  on 
local  units  of  government  and  make  local 
airport  financing  easier.  Nonetheless,  the 
national  air  transport  system  is  too  vital 
and  important  a  national  asset  to  be 
burdened  by  wllly-nllly,  discriminatory 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  timely  action  on  this 
legislation  is  essential,  In  order  to  fore- 
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stall  potential  chaos  in  air  transporta- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3612.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  in  order  to  provide 
a  national  and  coordinated  effort  for  re- 
form of  the  judicial  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  pmposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  and 
many  other  Americans  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  condition  of  our  system 
of  justice,  especially  its  ability  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all,  while  also  protecting 
people  from  crime.  One  fundamental 
right  is  the  swift  and  balanced  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  fast  pace  of  social 
change  has  made  necessary  a  continuing 
review  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  entire 
system  of  justice.  Delays,  inequities,  and 
obsolescence  appear  to  increase  daily, 
burdening  our  courts,  denying  constitu- 
tional safeguards  as  well  as  the  certainty 
of  quick  Justice  for  the  guilty. 

We  have  never  provided  the  means 
whereby  our  system  of  justice  can  be 
examined  in  all  its  parts.  Yet  legislatures 
continue  to  enact  new  laws  on  the  ashes 
of  the  old — some  10,000  new  laws  each 
year — ^without,  in  most  cases,  the  full 
examinations  which  would  tell  us  of  their 
potential  Impact.  Our  courts  are  seri- 
ously overburdened,  our  law  enforce- 
ment mechanism  everlessening  in  pres- 
tige, and  cur  jails  and  prisons,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  crime. 

Injustice,  in  a  country  so  great  and 
rich  as  our  own,  spawns  many  things.  In- 
justice makes  men  violent.  Injustice 
breeds  contempt  for  our  way  of  life.  In- 
justice causes  loss  of  faith  in  our  Demo- 
cratic institutions.  We  spend  but  a  single 
dollar  on  justice  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  every  thousand  dollars  on  de- 
fense research  and  development.  Justice 
has  been  too  low,  too  long,  on  our  priority 
scale. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  a 
nonprofit  institute  to  be  comprised  of  the 
finest  legal  minds  in  our  Nation,  to 
imdertake  on  a  national  scale  the  refine- 
ment and  reform  of  our  judicial  and 
related  processes. 

Research  woiUd  be  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
as  would  information  gathering  and  dis- 
semination. But  the  institute  would  go 
farther.  Their  review  would  culminate 
in  the  developments  of  objectives,  and 
advice  and  assistance  to  accomplish  these 
objectives.  The  Institute  of  Justice  would 
not  supplant  existing  State,  local,  or  Fed- 
eral entitles,  but  it  would  both  call  upon 
them  and  be  available  to  assist  them, 
when  requested.  Nor  would  it  require  a 
large  staff,  since  one  of  its  pilme  func- 
tions would  be  to  coordinate  existing 
data,  contracting  from  professionals  in 
the  field  for  research  and  evaluation 
expertise. 

Our  legal  community  has  evinced  a 
growing  interest  in  such  a  ctmcept.  As 
Sargent  Shriver  wrote  in  a  recent  article. 

The  generation  gap  In  the  law  Is  as  evident 
as  everywhere  else. 


Young  lawyers  are  expanding  the 
traditional  concepts  of  their  profession, 
and  new  ideas  such  as  legal  services  and 
law  apprenticeships  have  developed.  Burt 
Early,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  calls  for  the  creation  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  de- 
velops the  concept  in  some  detail  in  the 
April  1972,  issue  of  the  West  Virgina 
Law  Review.  Previous  attempts  at  leg- 
islation have  always  garnered  the  sup- 
port of  the  legal  profession,  as  they 
themselves  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
inadequacies  of  our  present  system. 

The  five  major  functions  of  the  in- 
stitute would  be : 

A.  To  survey,  collect,  analyze,  and  dis- 
seminate information  about  the  opera- 
tion of  all  levels  of  our  judicial  system, 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  and  in- 
novations; 

B.  To  conduct  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
identify  the  problems,  and  recommend 
solutions ; 

C.  To  establish  priorilies,  objectives, 
and  continuing  evaluation  of  the  judicial 
system  at  all  levels; 

D.  To  conduct  research,  either  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  law  schools, 
bar  associations,  or  other  appropriate 
professional  groups,  on  neglected  aspects 
of  the  fvmctioning  of  the  judicial  system; 
and 

E.  To  advise,  upon  request.  Federal, 
State,  or  local  public  agencies,  profes- 
sional legal  societies,  and/or  members  of 
the  bar. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  would 
report  periodically  on  progress  and  rec- 
ommendations, including  legislative 
clianges,  if  mdicated.  It  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  partisan  political  activity, 
with  its  Director  serving  a  6-year  term. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  can  and 
will  be  a  helpful  focus  for  a  system  of 
justice  both  fair  and  efficient,  newly  re- 
dedicated  to  its  own  betterment,  with 
strengthened  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  of  our  rights,  and  a  height- 
ened responsiveness  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  excellent  arti- 
cle I  have  referred  to,  written  by  Bert  H. 
Early,  which  appeared  in  the  April  1972 
issue  of  the  West  Virginia  Law  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3612 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institute 
of  Justice  Act". 

POLICY    AND    PUSPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  national  direc- 
tion and  leadership  that  is  responsible  and 
responsive  and  In  order  to  furnish  advice  to 
all  levels  of  the  Judicial  system  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lisii  a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 


ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  among  persons  who  have 
distinguished  careers  in  the  field  of  law,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service.  The  term  of  the  Director 
shall  be  6  years.  The  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Institute  and  shall  have  authority  and  con- 
trol over  all  personnel  and  activities  of  the 
Institute. 

(c)  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  r.istitute 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  &1-.0. 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
from  among  persons  who  have  distinguished 
careers  in  the  field  of  law,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  apoplntments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  term  of  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  6  years.  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  and  shall  act 
for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Director 
during  his  absence  or  disability. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    INSTITLTE 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  Act  the  Institute  shall — 

( 1 )  undertake  surveys,  and  collect,  analyze^ 
and  disseminate  Information  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  Judicial  system  in  the  United 
States  at  all  levels,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  information  with  respect  to  improve- 
ments and  innovations  in  the  operation  of 
that  system; 

(2)  conduct,  either  directly  or  through 
contracts,  grants,  or  other  arrangements,  an 
evaluation  of  the  principal  sources  of  delay 
in  the  administration  of  Justice,  criminal 
and  civil,  designed  to  identify  existing  prob- 
lems and  to  provide  a  diagnosis  of  new 
anticipated  problems  in  the  timely  and  effi- 
cient disposition  of  civil  and  criminal  cases: 

(3)  establish  priorities,  develop  objectives, 
and  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of 
administrative  actions  by  Federal  and  State 
courts  and  research  programs  conducted  by 
or  for  such  courts,  concerning  any  aspect  of 
the  effective  and  timely  operation  of  the  Ju- 
dicial system  in  the  United  States; 

(4)  conduct,  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  law  schools, 
bar  associations,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
and  professional  associations,  research  and 
an  evaluation  of  research  in  the  operation 
of  the  Judicial  system  in  the  United  States 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  areas  of  that 
operation  in  which  research  has  been  ne- 
glected and  areas  of  that  operation  where 
Judicial  reform  is  an  important  considera- 
tion; 

(5)  provide  advice,  upon  reqvtest,  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  public  agencies,  to  pro- 
fessional legal  societies  and  to  members  of 
the  bar; 

(6)  prepare  at  least  annually,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Director  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, a  report  concerning  its  activities 
together  with  such  recommendations  (in- 
cluding recommendations  for  additional  leg- 
islation)  as  the  Director  deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Institute  under  this  section,  the  Director 
may  establish  such  laboratories  and  facili- 
ties as  he  deems  necessary  to  be  operated 
by  the  personnel  of  the  Institute.  With  a  view 
to  obtaining  additional  scientific  and  In- 
tellectual resources  avaUable,  the  Director 
shall,  whenever  feasible,  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  educational  or  research 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  undertak- 
ing any  particular  study  or  research  project 
authorized  by  this  Act. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  In  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Institute,  In  carr3rlng  out  Its  functions. 
Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  condi- 
tion or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute;  and  to  xise, 
sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions; 

(3)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Institute,  re- 
ceive (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  disose  of. 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2))  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Institute  with  a  condition  or 
restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Institute  use  other  funds  of  the  Institute 
for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  as  It  deems  desirable  to  advise 
the  Institution  with  respect  to  Its  functions 
under  this  Act; 

(5)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
no  more  than  three  Individuals  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  In  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  4332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  In  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  imder  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(7)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  non-compensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(8)  enter  into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended   (41   U.S.C.  5); 

(9)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports (including  fund  accounting  reports) 
and  the  filing  of  such  applications  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the   Director  may  reasonably  require; 

(10)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended    (31  U.S.C.  629);   and 

(11)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  dally  rate  prescribe  for  GS-18  un- 
der section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  (including  travel 
time)  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  All  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence and  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    POLITICAI.    ACTIVITT 

Sec.  6.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
stitute    shall     take     any    active    part     in 


political  management  or  In  political  cam- 
paigns and  no  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
use  his  official  position  or  Influence  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with  any  election  or 
affecting  the  result  of  any  election. 

COMPENSATION  OF  DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Director,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice.". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(130)  Deputy  Director,  National  Institute 
of  Justice.". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice;  and 

( 2 )  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
"of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


[From  the   West   Virginia  Law  Review, 
April  1972] 

National  Institute  of  Justice — A  Proposal 

(By  Bert  H.  Early  •) 

foreword  bt  warren  e.  burger  t 

From  his  long  experience  and  the  vantage 
point  of  his  unique  position  in  the  organized 
bar,  Mr.  Early  has  given  voice  to  a  great 
need — a  great  void — in  our  system.  He  cor- 
rectly and  carefully  disclaims  any  thought 
of  "homogenizing"  the  systems  of  Justice, 
but  rather  presses  for  some  central  means  to 
energize  the  valuable  programs  for  improved 
Justice  now  in  being  and  to  probe  for  new 
solutions.  We  spend  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  annually  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  country  Is  better 
for  It.  But  the  social,  economic  and  political 
health  of  the  country  must  be  fostered  by  a 
comparable  facility  to  revitalize  the  falter- 
ing machinery  of  Justice — and  happily  that 
can  be  done  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  NIH 
budget.  Whether  it  Is  financed  by  private 
as  well  as  public  funds  Is  not  central  to  the 
proposal — the  key  Is  the  function  of  such 
an  Institute. 

Mr.  Early's  provocative  article  is  advanced 
by  him  to  stimulate  debate.  It  deserves  a 
wide  audience  and  I  sincerely  hope  It  will 
be  challenged  and  debated — vigorously — by 
the  bar  and  the  public. 

I.  the  proposal 

The  Intent  of  this  article  is  to  advance  a 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of 
organization,  national  in  scope  and  purpose, 
to  marshal  our  resources  and  energies  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  modernization  of  oiu: 
system  of  law  and  Justice  to  serve  better  the 
needs  of  over  200  million  Americans. 

Such  an  organization  might  be  called  The 
National  Institute  of  Justice.  At  the  outset, 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  In- 
stitute would  not  conflict  with  or  duplicate 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts  or  other  existing  or- 
ganizations. It  would,  rather,  complement 
their  activities  and  encourage  a  broader  base 
of  support.  In  broad  perspective  the  concept 
may  be  stated  simply:  the  establishment  of 
a  national  public  agency,  governed  by  the 
most  eminently  qualified  Individuals  avail- 
able, and  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  giving 
national  cohesion  and  Increased  public  and 
private  support  to  the  now  Inadequate  and 
piecemeal  efforts  directed  toward  Improving 
the  Justice  system  at  all  levels.  The  National 
Institute  must  deal  with  the  system  of  Jus- 
tice as  a  whole.  That  system  consists  of  Inter- 
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locking  and  Interdependent  components — 
substantive  laws;  procedures;  legislative 
bodies;  Institutions  for  dispute  settlement, 
such  as  coiuts  and  administrative  agencies; 
law  enforcement  offices  and  agencies  and  cor- 
rections and  rehabilitation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices; and  a  host  of  Individuals  who  work 
within  the  legal  profession.  The  ultimate  aim 
Is  to  achieve  a  structure  of  civil  and  criminal 
Justice  that  is  more  effective,  expeditious  and 
accessible  to  the  present  day  needs  of  all  our 
people. 

The  goal  is  unassailable.  It  was  the  dream 
of  our  founding  fathers  and  It  has  been  the 
aspiration  of  our  nation's  foremost  leaders 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  And  yet  It  has 
eluded  us. 

No  less  a  figure  In  American  Jurisprudence 
than  Roscoe  Pound  spoke  prophetically  of  its 
eluslveness  as  early  as  1906.  In  his  historic 
paper,  entitled  The  Causes  of  Popular  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice,^  Dean  Pound  addressed  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
with  these  words: 

"I  venture  to  say  that  our  system  of 
courts  is  ju-chaic  and  our  procedure  behind 
the  times. 

"Uncertainty,  delay  and  expense,  and 
above  all  the  Injustice  of  deciding  cases  upon 
points  of  practice,  which  are  the  mere  eti- 
quette of  Justice,  direct  results  of  the  orga- 
nization of  our  courts  and  the  backward- 
ness of  our  procedure,  have  created  a  deep- 
seated  desire  to  keep  out  of  court,  right  or 
wrong,  on  the  part  of  every  sensible  business 
man  in  the  community.  .  .  . 

"But  too  much  of  the  current  dissatis- 
faction has  a  Just  origin  in  our  Judicial  orga- 
nization and  procedure.  The  causes  that  He 
here  must  be  heeded.  Our  administration  of 
Justice  Is  not  decadent.  It  is  simply  behind 
the  times.  .  .  ?" 

Again  in  1937,  more  than  thirty  years  later, 
in  Law:  A  Century  of  Progress,"  Dean  Pound 
tolled  the  same  ominous  bell: 

"Looked  at  superficially,  many  features  of 
the  legal  order  of  today  may  well  give  us 
pause.  .  .  .  The  multitude  of  regulations  re- 
quired by  an  urban,  Industrial  society  en- 
countering the  pioneer  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  private  Judgment  which  have  come  down 
from  the  past  make  the  time  seem  one  of  dis- 
respect for  law.  .  .  .  The  Inadequacy  of  the 
Judicial  organization  and  legal  procedure  of 
the  past  century  to  deta  with  the  mass  of 
litigation  arising  In  our  great  urban  centers 
leads  to  widespread  complaint  and  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of 
Justice.  .  .  . 

"Questions  of  law  have  ceased  to  be  local. 
We  are  so  unified  economically  that  no  ques- 
tion is  limited  by  Jurisdiction  and  venue  as 
questions  used  to  be.  Questions  of  law  today 
are  likely  to  be  questions  of  business  as  well. 
Creative  work  cannot  be  done  under  limita- 
tions of  party  and  Jurisdiction  and  venue. 

"Even  less  may  the  work  of  reshaping  the 
law  be  left  to  occasional  legislative  commis- 
sions or  to  the  intermittent  and  hurried  ac- 
tion of  Judiciary  committees.  In  such  mat- 
ters as  procedure  the  Judicial  councils  which 
have  been  set  up  so  generally  in  the  past 
decade  will  do  much.  But  the  ministry  of 
justice,  which  will  take  the  function  in  r;  of 
the  legal  order  as  a  whole  for  its  province 
and  give  to  the  problems  of  peace  the  conti-- 
uous  study  which  is  so  generally  given  by 
governments  to  preparations  for  war,  seems 
to  be  a  long  way  off  in  the  English-speaking 
world* " 

Progress  In  the  administration  of  Justice 
has  been  painfully  slow.  It  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  a  burgeoning,  automated,  elec- 
tronic society  that  is  Increasingly  urban.  Im- 
patient and  demanding.  Indeed,  the  situation 
has  taken  on  crisis  dimensions. 

This  Is  not  to  say  or  to  imply  that  there 
has  been  no  progress.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
much.  However,  Its  hallmarks  too  frequently 
have   been   a   patchwork   of   effort   lacking 
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focus,  continuity  and  adequate  funding.  Not- 
withstanding accelerating  efforts  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  Justice,  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  In  his  adress  on  the  State  of  the  Ju- 
diciary In  July,  1971,  was  compelled  to  ob- 
serve that: 

"Essentially  the  problems  of  the  federal 
courts,  In  common  virlth  state  courts  and  In- 
deed much  of  the  entire  fabric  of  our  national 
life,  are  suffering  from  an  accumulated  ne- 
glect. This  disrepair  became  an  acute  prob- 
lem as  the  load  Increased,  and  we  cannot 
Ignore  it  any  longer." 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dwell 
on  the  obvious  and  profund  inadequacies  of 
our  present  system  of  Justice.  It  is  rather 
to  suggest  that  the  evolution  of  our  legal 
system  makes  it  clear  that  vital  elements  still 
are  missing.  Those  elements  are  focus,  con- 
tinuity, Innovation,  experimentation,  and  re- 
search, all  melded  under  capable  direction 
and  with  adequate  funding.  The  catalytic 
agency  to  synthesize  these  elements  can.  In 
this  writer's  Judgment,  be  a  Natloiyil  Insti- 
tute of  Justice. 

This  article  is  then  a  document  of  advocacy. 
The  historical  details  of  our  faUure  to  attain 
the  noblest  purposes  of  our  founding  fathers 
are  left  to  the  legal  philosophers  and  his- 
torians. It  is  sufficient  to  accept  the  fact  of 
that  failure  as  a  point  of  reference  and  to 
move  on  to  more  promising  methods  that 
offer  brighter  hope  for  future  progress. 

n.  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  JUSTICE 

It  is  proposed  that  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  take  the  form  of  an  independent, 
not-for-profit,  federally  chartered  corporation 
designed  to  coordinate  and  support  the  ma- 
chinery of  Justice.  It  would  be  governed  by  a 
board  composed  of  the  most  eminently  quali- 
fied and  widely  representative  individuals 
available.  Its  mission  would  be  to  make  the 
administration  of  Justice  more  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  contemporary  society. 
Purposes  of  the  institute 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Institute 
would  be  Eis  follows: 

First,  to  provide  direction  and  leadership 
that  would  be  both  responsible  and  respon- 
sive. The  Institute  would  serve  as  consultant 
and  advisor  to  all  components  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  Justice  at  both  federal  and  state 
levels. 

Second,  the  Institute  would  provide  a  per- 
manent body  charged  with  the  development 
of  an  overview  of  the  law,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities,  with  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  educational  resources,  re- 
search activities  and  projects  of  the  organized 
bar. 

Third,  the  Institute  would  serve  as  a  fiscal 
agent  to  receive  and  disburse  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  for  research,  evaluation  and  ac- 
tion. 

There  is  today  no  single  body  or  individual 
In  the  federal  or  state  governments  charged 
with  these  ongoing  overall  responsibilities. 
Cooperation  has  Improved  between  states  and 
the  federal  government,  but  cooperation  Is 
not  enough.  Although  each  government  has 
certain  officers  In  each  branch  responsible  for 
specific  areas  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, each  limited  by  constitution  or  statute 
to  only  a  part  of  the  law's  sweep.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  three  branches  of  government 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  research, 
counsel,  advice  and  recommendations  of  an 
agency  that  has  the  primary  mission  for  and 
a  continuing  commitment  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  legal  system  as  a 
whole. 

Functions  of  the  Institute 

It  Is  envisioned  that  the  proposed  Institute 
would   perform   the   following   functions: 

1.  Survey,  Appraisal  and  Information  Collec- 
tion and  Dissemination  Function 
It  would  be  essential  that  the  Institute 
undertake  and  maintain  an  ongoing  survey 
and  appraisal  of  the  functioning  of  the  legal 


system  and  of  the  principal  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize, reform  and  reconstitute  legal  proc- 
esses and  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
task  of  determining  what  has  been  and  Is 
being  done  by  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  private  foundations,  law 
schools.  Interest  groups,  professional  orga- 
nizations and  other  educational  institutions 
Is  a  task  of  great  magnitude,  but  Is  essen- 
tial to  any  coordinated  effort  directed  to- 
ward modernization  and  reform. 

The  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  the  operation  of  our  so- 
ciety— a  law  society — is  presently  conducted 
by  a  variety  of  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  private  foundations,  the 
organized  bar  and  private  Institutions.  The 
present  efforts  are  uncoordinated,  frequently 
incomplete,  redundant  and  permeated  with 
frustrating,  circular  reference  systems.  The 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  of  Justice 
would,  for  the  first  time,  provide  a  single 
source  from  which  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete Information  might  flow.  The  Institute 
could  provide  an  invaluable  national  link 
among  governmental,  private  and  profes- 
sional interest  groups  directly  or  tangential- 
ly  concerned  with  the  same  or  closely  related 
problem  areas.  The  use  of  modern  computer 
technology  makes  the  goal  achievable  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  and  within  our  eco- 
nomic means. 

2.  Diagnostic  function 

The  diagnostic  function  would  have  as 
Its  goal  the  discovery  and  evaluation  of  the 
principal  bottlenecks  In  the  flow  of  civil  and 
criminal  Justice  and  the  recognition  of  new 
problem  areas  as  they  arise.  This  function 
has  never  been  assumed  by  any  agency  or 
organization  in  the  country  on  a  continuing 
and  permanent  basU.  So  little  attention  and 
money  have  been  devoted  historically  to  this 
fimtclon  that  the  legal  profession  is  con- 
stantly in  the  posture  of  reacting  to  certain 
Issues  only  after  they  have  developed  to  crisis 
proportions.  With  an  effective  dlagnosic  func- 
tion, problem  areas  can  be  dealt  with  more 
expeditiously  and  effectively. 

3.  Coordination  function 

Coordination  would  be  one  of  the  Insti- 
tute's foremost  roles.  This  necessarily  In- 
cludes the  establishment  of  priorities,  the 
development  of  long  range  goals  and  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  results  of  action 
and  research  programs  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  law  society,  both  public  and 
private. 

4.  Research  catalyst  function 

The  disorganized  and  proportionately  In- 
significant allocation  of  resources  for  legal 
research  is  evidence  of  the  crucial  need  for 
a  catalytic  function  of  the  Institute  In  this 
area.  Although  lack  of  sufficient  funding  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  crippling  aspects 
of  the  anemic  state  of  legal  research  in  the 
nation  today,  a  solution  does  not  involve 
solely  the  Infusion  of  more  dollars.  Con- 
tinual Inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  the  value 
and  relevance  of  research  undertakings.  The 
Institute  could  perform  a  highly  valuable 
service  as  a  catalyst  In  the  development  of 
areas  In  which  research  has  been  long 
neglected. 

Most  legal  research  of  the  past  has  been 
doctrinal  research  in  law.  However,  studies 
have  begun  to  appear  which  shed  new  light 
on  the  operation  of  the  processes  of  law  in 
society — research  about  law.^ 

5.  Advisory  function 

The  Institute  could  play  a  significant  and 
effective  role  as  an  advisor  to  all  branches  of 
government  and  to  the  profession.  Its  rec- 
ommendation, based  upon  research  and 
analysis,  would  certainly  tend  to  carry  great 
weight. 
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6.  Continuity  function 
Perhaps  one  of  the  critical  roles  which  the 

Institute  would  assume  is  to  provide  func- 
tional continuity  lor  the  modernization  ef- 
fort. History  demonstrates  clearly  that  con- 
tinuity of  direction  and  operation  has  been 
a  principal  weakness  in  the  functioning  of 
law  and  in  the  quest  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

7.  Neutrality  function 

A  seventh  function  of  the  Institute  would 
be  its  mandate  to  insure  neutrality.  It 
should  remain,  as  much  as  possible,  free 
from  political  control  of  Its  decision  making. 
While  the  rule  of  law  In  theory  knows  no 
party,  the  nature  of  our  representative  gov- 
ernment Inevitably  brings  political  In- 
fluences Into  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  Justice.  An  Institute  governed  Impartially 
Is  both  possible  and  essential. 
Funding 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Institute  would 
be  funded  from  both  public  and  private 
sources.  It  would  be  both  a  grantor  and  a 
grantee  of  funds. 

In  its  role  as  grantee,  the  Institute  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  funds  for  Its  general 
administration,  under  contract  for  specific 
projects  and  programs  and  under  grants  for 
either  specified  or  unspecified  uses.  As 
grantor,  the  Institute  might  serve  as  a  fund- 
ing agency  for  investment  of  public  or 
private  funds  in  research  or  action  programs. 

It  is  this  writer's  view  that  the  creation 
by  Congress  of  this  Institute  would  not 
eliminate  the  continuing  need  for  funding 
from  numerous  other  sources  including  In- 
dividuals, organizations,  foundations  and 
state  and  local  governments.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  who 
have  examined  the  problem  that  the  costs 
Involved  in  modernizing  the  Justice  system — 
after  generations  of  neglect — will  be  so  large 
that  additional  responsibility  for  making 
funds  available  must  necessarily  rest  with 
the  federal  government.  As  the  Institute 
progresses  in  its  survey  function,  it  will 
only  then  be  able  to  project  accurately  fi- 
nancial needs  in  a  realistic  way. 

It  shotild  also  be  understood  clearly  that 
the  Institute  is  not  Intended  to  supplant 
or  put  out  of  business  existing  agencies 
performing  valuable  work  In  the  various 
areas  of  law  and  Justice.  Its  aim  will  be  to 
do  more,  not  less.  The  Institute  will  be  in  a 
posture  to  provide  a  common  rallying  point 
for  concerned  individuals  and  organi2:ational 
efforts  to  obtain  congressional  and  executive 
response  for  projected  needs. 

Staff 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Institute  would 
have  an  Interdisciplinary,  broadly  experi- 
enced professional  staff  of  modest  size.  The 
staff,  as  directed  by  the  governing  authority, 
would  not  assume  the  functions  presently 
performed  by  other  organizations;  rather,  it 
would  undertake  functions  not  now  being 
performed  or  being  performed  on  a  very 
limited  basis. 

It  is  not  anticipated,  for  example  that 
the  Institute  would  itself  be  a  large  research 
organization.  It  would  contract  with  uni- 
versities, law  schools,  bar  associations,  legal 
associations,  bar  foundations,  other  profes- 
sional organizations,  private  corporations  and 
governments  to  carry  out  evaluation  and  re- 
search projects. 

The  staff  would  be  responsible  to  and  serve 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  body 
which  might  be  constituted  as  a  Board  of 
Directors. 

Gorerninsr  Authority 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  at  this  Juncture 
to  suggest  the  specific  type.  size,  or  constitu- 
ency of  a  governing  board.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  governing  body  should  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  years  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Ex- 
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officio  members  might  Include  the  Chief 
Justice  ot  the  United  States  and  other  high 
government  officers.  In  all  events,  members 
of  the  governing  body  should  be  selected 
with  due  regard  to  their  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  proven  dedication  to  the  mission 
of  Justice. 

What  the  Institute  Should  Not  Be 

In  any  attempt  to  define  what  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  should  be,  it  Is  critical 
to  inquire  as  to  what  it  should  not  be. 

The  Institute  should  not  usurp  functions 
of  existing  entities.  On  the  scene  today  are 
a  number  of  public  and  private  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  modernization  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  law  society.  The^e  include 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society,  the  American  Bar 
Foundation  and  other  private  foundations  of 
research  and  action  in  the  field  of  Justice, 
bar-related  organizations  and  research  cen- 
ters. In  its  coordination  role,  the  Institute 
would  utilize  existing  organizations,  and 
Indeed  nurture  their  further  development 
and  usefulness. 

The  role  of  the  Institute  would  most  cer- 
tainly not  include  any  attem^pt  to  federalize 
the  state  courts.  Such  a  statement  hardly 
seems  necessary  except  for  the  extreme  fear 
of  some  that  action  at  a  national  level  that 
Involves  funding  by  the  federal  government 
may  be  so  motivated.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  Institute  would  be  as  much  the  servant 
of  the  states  as  It  would  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. If  tlie  Institute  were  to  be  success- 
ful, its  reputation  would  depend  upon  its 
even-handed  admliiLstratlon,  its  thorough- 
ness and  its  understanding  of  the  broad 
spectrtim  of  problems  in  the  administration 
of  Justice  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels. 

It  was  said  long  ago  and  repeated  many 
times  since  that  the  law  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  lawyers.  The  work  of  the  Institute 
would  be  much  to  pervasive  and  too  Impor- 
tant to  be  other  than  Interdisciplinary  In  Its 
governing  body,  its  staff  and  its  concept. 

The  institute  Is  envisioned  as  a  cooperat- 
ing, coordlnatnig,  and  consulting  organiza- 
tion that  would  make  its  resources  avail- 
able for  the  Investigation,  analysis  and  solu- 
tion of  legal  and  law-related  problems.  Thtts, 
Its  staff  would  primarily  perform  consulting 
services,  as  opposed  to  having  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  implementation  of  reform 
movements.  In  short,  the  staff  would  provide 
Insight  Into  ways  that  modernization  re- 
sources might  be  utilized  most  efficiently. 

Because  the  Institute  would  not  be  pos- 
sessed with  coercive  power,  its  effectiveness 
could  only  develop  as  a  result  of  Its  creativity 
and  its  applied  e.xpertlse  in  fulfilling  Its  func- 
tions. Only  if  the  Institute  proves  capable  of 
performing  that  function  would  Its  services 
be  in  demand  or  its  recommendations  be 
heeded. 

ni.     STRUCTPKES    OF    RESPONSE    IN    OTHER    DIS- 
CIPLINES 

The  concept  proposed  in  this  article  Is  not 
entirely  new.  Almost  precisely  fifty  years  ago 
Mr.  Justice  Benjamin  Cardoso  urged  the 
creation  of  a  ministry  of  Justice.*  He  en- 
visioned that  a  ministry  consisting  of  five 
members  might  observe  the  law  In  action, 
develop  recommendations  for  reform  In  the 
civil  law  and  report  to  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  where  change  was  needed. 
In  making  his  recommendations,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Cardozo  observed  that  his  thought  was 
not  novel,  pointing  to  the  prior  proposals  of 
Roscoe  Pond.  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Haldane 
and  others.' 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  In 
Congress  In  more  recent  years.  The  late 
Senator  Dirkscn  and  Congressman  Emanuel 
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Celler  proposed  the  creation  of  a  national 
foiuidatlon  of  law  In  bills  submitted  In  1967.' 
These  bills  were  offered  In  full  cooperation 
with  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools  and  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries.  In 
both  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses  Senator 
Fred  Harris  submitted  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Foundation  of  the 
Social  Sciences."  Senator  Harris'  proposal 
envisioned  a  foundation  designed  to  support 
academic  research,  education  and  training  In 
the  fields  of  political  science,  economics, 
psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  history, 
law,  social  statistics,  demography,  geography, 
linguistics,  communications,  international 
relations,  education  and  other  social  sciences. 
In  presenting  his  bill.  Senator  Harris  called 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  pro- 
posed foundation  would  perform  no  In-house 
research,  but  would.  In  keeping  with  the 
precedents  set  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  underwrite,  fund 
and  support  academic  research,  education 
and   training   in   the   social   science   field. 

Appropriate  inquiry  might  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences  could  adequately  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  National  Institute  of 
Justice.  Tlie  argument  can  be  made  quite 
forcefully  that  the  Interdisciplinary  atmos- 
phere of  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
social  sciences  might  Indeed  have  a  statuary 
effect. 

This  proposition  has  been  thoughtfully 
analyzed  by  Robert  B.  McKay,  Dean  of  New 
York  University  Law  School,  when  he  made 
the  following  observation:  '" 

"[Sjoclal  scientists  do  not  regard  law 
as  a  kindered  discipline.  Accordingly  It 
seems  likely  that  In  a  social  sciences  foun- 
dation the  law  would  always  be  the  poor 
relation  and  that  the  important  tasks  we 
believe  should  be  undertaken  would  not  be 
supported  except  where  there  was  an  inter- 
disciplinary study  to  be  made  in  which  law 
could  play  a  complementary,  but  secondary, 
role." 

With  respect  to  the  Dirksen-Celler  pro- 
posals of  1967,  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  leadership  cf  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation played  a  very  significant  role.  In- 
deed, the  leadership  of  the  ABA,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  and  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Liberties 
actively  solicited  the  support  of  Sen.itor 
Dirksen,  Congressman  Celler  and  their  col- 
leagues in  both  the  House  and  Senate  In 
support  of  that  proposal.  Why  then.  It  may 
be  asked,  a^er  four  years  has  the  proposal 
not  been  more  actively  pursued  by  the  asso- 
ciations to  the  point  that  It  might  even  today 
already  be  a  reality.  Such  legislation  com- 
monly requires  a  germination  period.  At  the 
time  the  Dirksen-Celler  proposals  sjere  In- 
troduced It  was  assumed  that  It  woilm  take 
a  number  of  years  to  bring  about  the  Adop- 
tion of  tbem  or  similar  legislation.  Indeed, 
the  history  o^  the  several  models  described 
above  indicates  that  this  has  been  the  pat- 
tern in  each  case. 

The  present  proposal  is  thus  not  reflective 
of  any  abandonment  of  the  broad  principles 
contained  In  the  original  Dirksen  and  Celler 
bills,  but  Is  rather  reflective  of  the  reflne- 
ments  in  thought  that  have  evolved  during 
the  past  four  years.  Indeed,  It  is  recognized 
that  there  may  be  other  refinements  of  the 
concept  suggested  from  many  sources  be- 
fore any  proposal  becomes  a  reality. 

Both  the  Dirksen  and  Celler  bills  and  the 
Harris  bills  envisioned  the  creation  of  their 
proposed  foundations  as  Independent  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— one  of  four  general  types  of  independ- 
ent government  or  government  funded  en- 
tities. These  are  the  independent  adminis- 
trative agency,  the  government  owned  cor- 
poration, the  federally  chartered  not-for- 
profit   corporation,   and   federally  chartered 


profit  making  corporation.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  Is  envisioned  as  a  federally 
chartered    not-for-profit    corporation. 

Existing  models  of  independent  adminis- 
trative agencies  are  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  An  example  of  a 
federally  chartered  not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion Is  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was  cre- 
ated to  strengthen  both  research  and  edu- 
cation in  the  natural  sciences.  It  was  brought 
into  existence  as  the  result  of  a  report  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  President  de- 
scribing how  best  to  develop  a  national  sci- 
ence policy  and  to  support  basic  research 
and  education  in  the  natural  sciences.  The 
report  was  submitted  In  1945  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development.  It  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
federal  agency  composed  of  members  to  be 
selected  by  the  President.  The  establishment 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  took 
some  five  years  after  submission  of  the  Bush 
report.  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  and  provide 
fellowship  programs  for  individuals;  It  now 
receives  about  a  half -billion  dollars  annually 
for  Its  work. 

The  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  created  to  encourage  and 
support  the  humanities  and  the  arts  through 
studies  and  grants.  It  was  many  years  aborn- 
ing. In  1951  President  Truman  requested  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  arts  with  respect 
to  government.  Two  years  later  a  report 
was  submitted  to  President  Elsenhower  and 
In  1962  President  Kennedy  urged  approval 
of  a  measure  establishing  a  federal  advisory 
council  on  the  arts.  Proposals  were  made  tn 
the  next  two  years  for  a  national  council 
on  the  arts  and  a  national  arts  foundation. 
In  1964  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
was  created  and  In  the  following  year  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
Joined  forces  with  the  Council  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The  Foundation 
has  certain  unique  qualities  of  organization 
that  are  not  here  relevant.  Its  Importance 
lies  In  the  fact  that  responsible  individuals 
in  the  field  envisioned  an  Independent  agen- 
cy modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  would  provide 
general  support  for  research  and  education 
in  the  humanities.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  other  logical  place  within  the  federal  es- 
tablishment to  provide  a  home  for  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
was  created  In  1967  following  a  study  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision. While  acknowledging  the  free  speeqji 
dangers  Implicit  in  government  participation 
in  the  communications  media,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  extensive  federal  funding 
for  television  program  production.  In  terms 
of  structure,  it  is  significant  that  the  Com- 
mission proposed  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
erally chartered  not-for-profit  corporation 
which  would  be  neither  an  agency  nor  an 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  enabling  legislation  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  operating 
under  certain  guidelines,  appoints  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Corporation  may  receive  fund- 
ing from  federal  and  other  sources. 

It  was  thought  that  the  federally  char- 
tered not-for-profit  corporate  structure 
would  most  effectively  provide  the  independ- 
ence, continuity,  funding  and  political  Insu- 
lation vitally  needed  for  operation  In  this 
controversial  and  sensitive  area. 

Each  of  the  foundations  and  corporations 
described  above  bears  some  similarities  of 
purpose  and  function  to  the  proposed  Na- 
Uonal  Institute  of  Justice.  Each  Is  designed 
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to  provide  a  home  for  a  discipline  or  a  pro- 
fession with  erret^t  public  service  commit- 
ment that  win  make  possible  a  continuity 
of  direction  and  leadership,  wUl  encourage 
development,  research  and  education,  will 
provide  responsible  funding  grants  and  will 
Insure  competent,  independent  and  neutral 
direction.  Each  of  these  provides  an  analogy 
and  Insight  for  considering  the  creation  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

IV.  THE  MANY  PRESSURES  OF  MULTIPLE  CHANGE 

An  overview  of  developments  within  the 
profession  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

In  addition.  Inquiry  Is  Justified  as  to 
whether  any  existing  institution,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  Institutions,  including  the  orga- 
nized bar,  are  presently  capable  of  perform- 
ing al<  ^g  the  functions  deemed  necessary 
for  effective  and  comprehensive  moderniza- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  some  of  the  major  areas  of 
evolution  in  the  modernization  process  are 
considered,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  organized  bar  in  this  process. 

During  the  Twentieth  Century  the  com- 
ponents of  our  machinery  of  Justice — the 
courts,  the  practicing  profession,  legal  edu- 
cation, the  methods  of  practice,  law  related 
research — have  too  frequently  lagged  in  their 
response  to  the  problems  and  challenges  of 
our  rapidly  changing  society.  Indeed,  the 
practice  of  law  in  this  country  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  last  cottage  Industry.  It  should 
be  observed  that  this  has  not  been  for  want 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  dedicated  lawyers. 
Judges  and  numerous  organizations  of  the 
profession.  Rather,  problems  concerning  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  the  practice  of 
law  have  for  too  long  been  considered  pri- 
marily the  provincial  concern  of  Judges, 
lawyers  and  their  constituent  organizations. 
As  has  been  described.  In  areas  such  as  medi- 
cine, the  natural  sciences,  and  the  arts  and 
humanities.  It  was  deemed  in  the  national 
Interest  to  create  national  organizations  to 
foster  development,  research  and  innovation. 

In  contrast,  the  failure  of  this  nation,  un- 
til recently,  to  view  problems  concerning  the 
effective  administration  of  Justice  with  suf- 
ficient seriousness  to  warrant  a  commitment 
of  substantial  resources  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, has  meant  that  those  struggling 
to  modernize  the  legal  profession,  legal  edu- 
cation, and  our  Justice  machinery,  have  had 
to  work  with  minimal  funding  wholly  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems. We  have  too  often  gone  In  separate 
ways  without  carefully  evaluating  the  merits 
and  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  and  without 
resources  to  Interrelate  results  with  the 
over-all  problems  of  Judicial  administration. 
The  Inescapable  conclusion  one  draws  from 
most  of  these  past  efforts  is  that  the  ap- 
proach has  been  comparable  to  trying  to 
construct  a  space  vehicle  by  assigning  a 
thousand  engineers,  each  left  In  isolation, 
to  design  one  specific  component  with  little 
comprehension  as  to  how  the  components 
would  function  together  when  assembled. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  look  brlefiy 
at  certain  components  of  the  Justice  system 
in  terms  of  the  recognized  needs  of  an  urban 
society. 

How  law  is  practiced 

In  comparison  with  other  vital  aspects  of 
society,  the  practice  of  law  today  and  the 
basic  methodology  of  the  courts  have 
changed  relatively  little  from  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Marshall. 

For  many  early  nineteenth  century  lawyers 
the  primary  and  often  sole  source  of  legal 
research  and  knowledge  was  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  And  between  1790  and  1840 
our  courts  produced  only  about  50,000  re- 
ported decisions.  The  next  fifty  years  pro- 
duced about  nine  times  as  many — 450,000. 
From  1890  to  the  present  the  courts  have 
added  almost  two  million  published  decisions 
to  our  legal  storehouses  of  knowledge.  And 


this  does  not  Include  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  regulations  which  have  been  is- 
sued by  administrative  agencies  or  the  ap- 
proximately 10.000  new  statutes  adopted  by 
legislatures  each  year. 

New  tasks  and  new  demands  have  been 
placed  on  today's  lawyer.  The  call  for  equal 
access  to  the  machinery  of  Justice  and  to  pro- 
fessional legal  counselling  for  the  poor  and 
for  members  of  minority  groups  has  created 
new  demands  to  which  the  bar  has  re- 
sponded. Increasingly,  questions  are  being 
raised  as  to  the  adequacy  of  available  legal 
services  to  middle  Income  American  families. 

Inherent  in  the  increased  recognition  and 
utilization  of  the  courts  as  effective  vehicles 
for  social  and  political  change  has  been  the 
mounting  pressure  on  the  lawyers  and  his 
profession  to  promote  and  protect  equally, 
due  process,  and  the  "public  Interest"  for 
those  who  could  not  individually  afford  a 
lawyer's  services.  New  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic service  by  younger  attorneys  have  de- 
veloped. Law  firms  and  bar  associations  have 
been  cliallenged  to  attain  an  even  higher 
level  of  public  service  activity. 

Unlike  Industry  and  government,  lawyers 
have  not  been  able  to  reduce  appreciably  the 
number  of  expensive  man-hours  they  devote 
to  routine  legal  tasks.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, which  will  be  discussed  later,  the  Ideal 
of  the  profession  has  long  been  to  provide 
custom- tailored  services  to  each  client.  The 
sources  of  essential  legal  research — court  de- 
cisions, statutes,  and  administrative  regula- 
tions— have  skyrocketed  quantitatively. 
Lawyers'  research  has  become  increasingly 
costly,  and  it  Is  the  client  who  must  pay  for 
the  straining  shelves  of  law  books  and  the 
expensive  manpower  necessary  to  extract 
needed  materials  In  them. 

Yet  young  associates  and  solo  practitioners, 
still  pore  through  indices,  digests,  cases,  com- 
mentaries and  looseleaf  services  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  great-grandfathers.  These 
laborious  methods  remain  the  primary  Infor- 
mation retrieval  system  of  the  profession. 

To  this  day  routine  legal  research  remains 
largely  untouched  by  computer  technology. 
The  reasons  are  protoably  less  the  limitations 
of  the  computer  than  the  high  capital  cost"  of 
better  legal  indices  for  computer  use  and  for 
programming  millions  of  bits  of  Information. 
This  high  Initial  cost  has  certainly  been  a 
major  deterrent  to  extensive  utilization  of 
automated  information  retrieval. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion today  Is  Its  Increasing  specialization.  The 
lawyer's  image  of  himself  as  a  generalist,  fully 
proficient  In  the  law  as  a  whole,  bears  little 
relation  to  reality.  New  areas  of  legal  practice 
and  Inquiry  have  been  added  steadily  during 
this  century,  e.g..  labor  relations  law,  federal 
tax  law,  civil  rights  law,  antitrust  law,  and 
securities  regulation  law.  Numerous  other  ex- 
amples could  be  cited.  The  practicing  lawyer 
today  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  little  of  the  "seamless  web  of  the 
law"  he  can  hope  to  practice  with  proficiency. 

The  growing  national  uniformity  of  laws 
harbors  profound  implications  for  the  profes- 
sion and  Its  admissions  procedures.  This  cen- 
tury has  been  particular  witness  to  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  federal  laws  and  agencies 
regulating  both  man  and  his  industry,  labor 
and  finance.  The  portion  of  a  lawyer's  time 
spent  on  matters  regulated  solely  by  state 
law  has  declined  steadily.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
many  practitioners  today  devote  most  of  their 
practice  to  federal  matters  which  were  un- 
known 75  years  ago. 

The  move  toward  modernization:  An 
unfinished  saga 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the  legal 
profession  as  a  whole  have  In  recent  years 
devoted  increased  time  and  resources  to  con- 
sideration of  methods  for  modernization. 
There  exists  a  irowlng  awareness  in  the  Bar 
that  the  profession  as  traditionally  structured 
has  not  met  many  of  the  legal  needs  of  Indi- 


vidual citizens.  Changes  In  society  as  a  whole 
have  exerted  certain  but  Incalculable  pressure 
on  the  profession  to  change.  They  have  been 
affected  by  the  emphasis  upon  research  and 
Innovation  and  by  the  Increasing  demands 
first  of  the  poor  and  now  of  the  middle  class 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  an  affluent  society. 
Including  quality  professional  services  of  the 
doctor  and  lawyer. 

Issues  with  respect  to  the  modernization 
of  the  profession  have  arisen  In  two  broadly 
defined  areas.  First,  Issues  concerned  with 
the  internal  organization  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, including  specialization,  use  of  para- 
professionals  and  computer  technology  are 
Increasingly  being  considered.  Second,  Issues 
related  to  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  In- 
dividuals are  undergoing  Intensive  scrutiny. 
These  Include,  inter  alia,  prepaid  legal  cost 
programs,  group  legal  practice,  legal  aid  and 
Judicare,  and  lawyer  referral  services. 

Specialisation 

Specialization  In  the  legal  profession  is  a 
fact  of  life.  A  proportionately  smaller  num- 
ber of  lawyers  today  practice  alone  or  with 
one  partner — the  standard  form  in  rural 
small  town  America — the  America  of  the 
Nineteenth  CentiuTr.  Industrialization  and 
urbanization  brought  the  growth  of  large  in- 
dustrial, financial  and  governmental  organ- 
izations. As  these  Institutions  grew,  so  did 
the  law  firms  which  provided  them  with 
legal  services.  As  large  law  firms  developed, 
the  lawyers  within  them  often  began  to  spe- 
cialize and  to  organize  Into  departments  In 
order  to  provide  better  services  to  the  client. 
Large  corporations  promoted  specialization 
In  the  legal  profession  by  employing  lawyers 
as  corporate  counsel  to  serve  the  highly  spe- 
cialized legal  needs  of  the  corporation.  The 
growth  of  widely  diversified  and  specialized 
government  agencies  resulted  in  the  need  for 
large  numbers  of  attorneys  to  work  in  the 
agency's  specialized  area.  Government  has 
become  a  vast  training  ground  for  special- 
ized legal  practice.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  profession, 
over  twenty  percent  of  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
tice In  the  United  States  today  are  "one 
client" — government  or  corporation — law- 
yers. The  move  toward  specialization  also 
has  affected  the  single  practitioner  and  small 
firm.  Specialties  such  as  personal  injury  liti- 
gation, criminal  law,  domestic  relations,  and 
labor  law  are  Increasingly  areas  of  specializa- 
tion for  the  single  practitioner  or  small  firm 
lawyer. 

While  the  de  facto  growth  of  specialization 
has  been  recognized  l)oth  within  the  profes- 
sion and  by  its  clients,  the  bar  has  only  be- 
gim  to  cope  with  the  implication,  oppor- 
tunities, and  problems  of  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  specialization.  Much  experimenta- 
tion will  be  necessary  concerning  certifica- 
tion requirements,  e.g.,  the  roles  of  law 
school  curriculum,  "Internship"  or  appren- 
ticeship, continuing  legal  education  and 
graduate  law  study  in  training  for  a  special- 
ity. The  area  of  examinations  In  specialty 
certification  is  still  largely  unexplored.  No 
state  as  yet  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
specialist  certification  procedure,  although 
California  presently  Is  experimenting  with 
a  certification  system  for  specialists  in  work- 
men's compensation,  tax  law  and  criminal 
law. 

The  implications  of  specialization  also  re- 
main largely  unexplored.  Careful  study  and 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  role  of  the 
general  practitioner  in  an  era  of  increasing 
specialization.  A  determination  must  be 
made  as  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  formal 
education  and  practice  for  training  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  specialization.  FVjr  example,  It 
may  be  reasonable  to  require  a  litigation  spe- 
cialist to  have  more  courtroom  experience 
than  classroom  experience.  The  mix  of  the 
practical  and  the  formal  education  for  a 
tax  expert  may  be  quite  different.  Heretofore, 
the  resources  for  exploring  these  questions 
have  been  woefully  lacking. 
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ParaprofessUmal* 

The  case  far  greater  ■utilization  of  para- 
professlonal  legal  assistants  was  well  stated 
by  the  ABA  Special  Committee  on  Availabil- 
ity of  Legal  Services,  which  observed  that: 
"freeing  a  lawyer  from  tedious  and  routine 
detail,  thus  conserving  his  time  and  energy 
for  truly  legal  problems,  will  enable  him  to 
render  his  professional  service  to  more  peo- 
ple, thereby  making  legal  services  more  fully 
available  to  the  public." 

Traditionally  lawyers  have  used  clerks  and 
secretaries  as  assistants  for  handling  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  the  practice  of  law  such 
as  filing  papers,  searching  court  records,  pre- 
paring forms,  and  other  routine  tasks.  As  the 
profession  strives  to  extend  legal  services  to 
more  and  more  Individuals  In  lower  and  mid- 
dle Income  groups,  the  occasions  In  which 
routine  operations  may  be  performed  by 
trained  lay  assistants  will  be  multiplied. 

The  ABA  Special  Committee  on  Lay  As- 
sistants for  Lawyers  recently  conducted  a  pi- 
lot training  program  for  legal  assistants  and 
Is  developing  model  curricula  for  training 
law  ofSce  personnel.  The  future  for  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  programs  for  such 
Valnlng  In  colleges  and  law  schools  and  of 
certlflcatlon  standards  and  procedtires  for 
this  new  vocation  are  virtually  unlimited. 

New  Systems  for  delivering  legal  services  to 
individuals 

The  profession  Is  In  a  state  of  ferment  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  new  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  persons  of 
moderate  means  and  to  the  disadvantaged. 
There  are  genuine  considerations  of  profes- 
sional standards  concerned  with  Independ- 
ence of  the  attorney  and  with  conflicts  of 
Interest.  Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  present  pattern  of  pro- 
viding legal  services  to  individuals  Is  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  average  person  to  know 
when  a  problem  confronting  him  Is  one  In 
which  a  lawyer  can  help:  to  know  whether 
the  lawyer's  service  Is  worth  Its  cost;  and  to 
locate  a  lawyer  he  Is  confident  can  and  will 
provide  the  expert  legal  assistance  he  needs, 
at  a  cost  he  can  afford.  The  conclusion  Is  un- 
avoidable that  the  profession,  as  presently 
structured,  does  not  adequately  meet  these 
criteria,  to  serve  low  and  middle  income  peo- 
ple. 

Pressures  of  change  have  come  from  several 
sources.  In  the  1960s  the  Legal  Services 
Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  created,  as  a  res\ilt  of  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
then  existing  legal  services  delivery  system 
for  low  Income  Americans.  Today  about  2,000 
legal  services  attorneys  are  handling  ap- 
proximately two  million  cases  each  year  for 
the  poor.  The  same  questions  ire  being  raised 
now  of  the  adequacy  of  legal  services  avail- 
able to  Individuals  above  the  poverty  line — 
those  In  the  middle  and  lower-middle  In- 
come groups. 

Probably  the  greatest  force  today  behind 
the  development  of  new  systems  to  make 
legal  ser\'ices  more  readily  available  to  mid- 
dle Income  groups  Is  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. Labor  organizations  have  obtained, 
through  collective  bargaining,  substantial 
medical  coverage  benefits  for  ^helr  members 
in  the  form  of  insurance  and  group  practice 
programs.  It  was  predictable  that  they  would 
also  turn  their  attention  to  legal  services 
available  to  their  members. 

Group  legal  services 
The  term  "group  legal  services"  as  dLs- 
cussed  here  connotes  a  plan  in  which  a  group 
or  orsanization  designates  one  or  more  law- 
yers to  represent  individual  members  of  a 
group.  Numerous  group  legal  service  plans 
are  operating  today,  frequently  under  the 
sponsorship  of  unions. 

These  plans  have  created  continuing  con- 
troversy within  the  legal  profession.  However, 


the  Issue  no  longer  primarily  revolves  around 
whether  such  plans  may  be  allowed  to  exist. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  In  a  series 
of  decisions,  the  most  far-reaching  of  which 
was  United  Mine  Workers  v.  JUinois  State 
Bar  Association,^'^  has  shielded  such  ar- 
rangements against  charges  of  unauthorized 
practice.  One  commentator  has  stated  that 
the  holding  In  the  Mine  Workers  case  makes 
It  "difficult  to  conceive  a  practical  and  at- 
tractive group  legal  arrangement  that  would 
not  be  protected  by  the  rule  It  armounces."  •» 
Group  legal  services  have  been  around  for 
some  time.  Certain  forms  of  group  practice 
have  been  accepted  by  the  profession.  Prob- 
ably the  most  common  group  legal  service 
arrangement  Is  In  the  automobile  Insurance 
Industry.  Individuals  protected  by  automo- 
bile casualty  Insurers  must.  In  the  event  of 
a  claim,  accept  counsel  of  the  company's 
choice.  In  addition,  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor  served  through  the  OEO-funded  Legal 
Services  Program  are  primarily  met  by  a 
group  legal  services  structure.  A  substantial 
amount  of  additional  study  and  analysis 
must  be  performed  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  group  legal  services  plans.  But  the 
need  for  new  methods  to  better  meet  the 
legal  services  requirements  of  large  numbers 
of  people  can  be  said  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  the  pro- 
fession today.  The  Bar  can  Ill-afford  to  Ig- 
nore the  reality  of  group  legal  service  pro- 
grams; a  brochure  published  by  the  ABA 
Standing  Committee  on  Lawyer  Referral 
Service  has  observed  that  "the  time  may  well 
come  when  a  majority  of  the  general  public 
will  receive  all  needed  legal  services  from 
lawyers  provided  by  lay  organizations." 

Prepaid  Legal  Cost  Insurance 
Another  change  in  the  structvu-c,  primarily 
In  the  fxmdlng  of  legal  services  for  the  mid- 
dle class,  has  been  embryonic  development 
of  prepaid  legal  cost  programs.  Examples  of 
the  growth  and  success  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal Insurance  plans  have  raised  the  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  financing  legal  services 
generally  through  pre-payment  plans.  The 
funding  of  "routine"  legal  services  under 
this  concept  Is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pre-pay- 
ment or  financing  mechanism  rather  than  a 
spreading  of  the  risk.  The  automobile  insur- 
ance industry  has  long  had  experience  in 
calculating  the  cost  of  legal  services  as  part 
of  the  Insurance  premium;  but  this  has  been 
primarily  coverage  for  legal  catastrophe.  As 
yet  we  have  had  little  experience  with  pre- 
pajTuent  mechanisms  for  routine  legal  serv- 
ices. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Prepaid  Legal  Services  is  sponsor- 
ing a  pilot  program  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Shreveport  and  Lou- 
isiana State  Bar  Associations,  which  has  been 
m  operation  since  January,  1971,  with  Ford 
Foundation  funding.  The  Committee  is  un- 
dertaking sponsorship  of  a  pilot  program  In 
Los  Angeles,  California,  which  has  not  yet 
begun  operation.  Prepaid  legal  service  pro- 
grams are  attractive  to  trade  unions,  and 
other  consumer  groups.  Including  teachers 
and  municipal,  state  and  federal  employee 
associations.  However,  problems  concerning 
such  sponsorship  axe  myriad.  For  example, 
employer  contributions  to  such  plans  are 
presently  not  authorized  under  the  Taft 
Hartley  Act.  Unlike  health  and  medical  serv- 
ice benefits,  contributions  to  these  plans  are 
not  tax  deductible.  Whether  state  insurance 
departments  will  consider  prepayment  plans 
as  insurance  for  the  purpose  of  state  regula- 
tion Is  not  presently  known.  These  and  other 
questions  require  further  exploration. 

Many  members  of  the  organized  bar  see 
prepaid  legal  cost  programs  as  a  vehicle  for 
providing  more  effective  legal  services  for 
Individuals  without  placing  a  lay  interme- 
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diary  between  the  attorney  and  his  client. 
Inded,  due  in  large  part  to  efforts  of  the 
Association,  twenty-three  state  bar  commit- 
tees have  been  established  to  e^lore  the 
establishment  of  prepaid  plans. 

Lawyer  Referral  Services 

Although  lawyer  referral  systems  have  been 
In  operation  in  the  United  States  since  1937, 
there  are  today  only  267  lawyer  referral  of- 
fices in  operation,  dealing  with  approximately 
250,000  clients  each  year. 

The  present  system  bears  some  similarities 
to  the  legal  aid  system  as  it  was  constituted 
prior  to  the  Introduction  of  the  OEO  Legal 
Services  Program.  It  Is  typically  under-fi- 
nanced. Inadequately  advertised,  and  under- 
utilized. To  be  sure,  the  present  system  Is 
making  a  substantial  day-to-day  contribu- 
tion to  the  availability  of  legal  services  to 
the  public,  but  those  who  have  given  the 
most  penetrating  consideration  and  study 
to  the  problem  are  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  capacity  of  the  present  system  to 
meet  the  much  wider  unfilled  needs  of  mid- 
dle-Income families.  The  ABA  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Lawyer  Referral  Service  has  Indi- 
cated that  a  major  problem  is  to  provide  some 
assurance  to  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
service  which  an  Individual  wUl  receive 
would  be  significantly  better  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  selecting  a  lawyer  at  random 
from  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  book. 

Judicare 

The  OEO  Legal  Services  Program  has  al- 
most exclusively  utilized  the  approach  of 
funding  offices  staffed  by  attorneys  employed 
to  perform  legal  services  for  the  poor.  Only 
a  few  OEO-funded  programs  permit  the  client 
to  select  a  private  practitioner  who  is  then 
reimbursed  by  the  funded  agency.  This  sys- 
tem is  known  in  the  profession  as  "Judicare," 
and  Its  supporters  argue  with  considerable 
logic  that  It  Is  the  only  practical  method  of 
providing  legal  services  in  rural  and  sparsely 
settled  areas. 

The  need  for  evaluation  of  methods 

Thus,  there  Is  a  pressing  need  to  Intensify 
the  study  of  the  effectiveness  and  relative 
cost  of  new  and  old  systems  for  the  delivery 
of  legal  services.  The  basic  obligation  of  the 
profession  Is  to  provide  legal  services  to  the 
public,  to  make  such  services  available  to  all 
members  of  society,  and.  In  so  doing,  to  Insure 
that  they  are  performed  by  qualified  persons 
who  have  been  adequately  educated. 

Legal  education — Law  schools  in  lockstcp 

Law  schools  are  today  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found soul  searching  and  re-evaluation.  With 
striking  uniformity  they  have  followed  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  methods  developed  in 
the  late  Nineteenth  Century.  Moet  are  now 
revising  their  curricula  to  Introduce  more 
effective  merthods  of  educating  and  training 
lawyers  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  late 
Twentieth  Century. 

Traditionally,  the  source  of  most  law  school 
teaching  materials  has  been  i^pellate  court 
opinions.  Of  course,  any  practicing  lawyer 
knows  that  the  world  of  the  appellate  court 
opinion  is  often  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  real  world  of  most  legal  practice.  Until 
recently  there  was  little  Innovation  In  law 
school  teaching  methods  and  content.  Tlie 
case  method  of  teaching  long  reigned  s\i- 
preme. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  complete 
lawyer  should  receive  three  types  of  education 
which  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  com- 
bination. He  should  be  taught  to  analyze  the 
legal  significance  of  Issues.  He  should  bo 
taught  techniques  of  practice.  He  should 
learn  the  social,  political  and  economic 
dynamics  of  ovir  society  Inasmuch  as  the  law 
Is  the  basic  regulator  of  these  dynamics. 
Traditionally  too,  law  schools  have  seen 
themselves  as  educating  prospective  lawyers 
to  think  like  lawyers,  leaving  tlftthers  educa- 
tion in  the  technique  of  practice.  Clinical 
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teaching  was  relatively  rare,  with  legal  writ- 
ing reserved,  In  the  main,  for  the  law  review 
editor. 

Until  recently  little  concern  was  evldenoed 
over  the  fallTire  of  legal  education  to  famil- 
iarize prospective  lawyers  with  how  society 
works.  But  today,  law  schoc^  are  profoundly 
Involved  in  s  rc-evaluanon  Off  melr  rcae  ana 
responsibility  to  themselves  and  to  society 
as  a  whole.  Law  schools  are  Increckslngly  con- 
cerned with  the  relevance  of  their  curricula. 
This  concern  has  produced  new  courses  and 
orientation.  There  hEis  been  increasing  con- 
cern with  interdisciplinary  aspects  of  legal 
education.  Clinical  training  is  Increasingly 
supplementing  the  traditional  classroom 
curriculum. 

In  the  past  a  major  limitation  of  experi- 
mentation with  curricula  and  teaching  meth- 
ods was  the  view,  perhajjs  accurate,  that  most 
law  students  were  headed  In  the  same  direc- 
tion, i.e.,  toward  traditional  private  practice. 
Law  schools  today  are  faced  with  a  far  greater 
diversity  of  student  interest.  This  Is  due  in 
part  to  expanded  opiKHi^unitles  for  legal  prac- 
tice in  government,  legal  aid,  and  other  full- 
time  public  service  activities,  and  to  the 
increasing  specialization  of  private  practice. 
Teaching  has  been  oriented  to  training  legal 
generallsts  on  the  theory  that  even  a  medal- 
ist needs  to  know  something  about  other 
areas  of  the  law.  However,  the  reality  of 
specialization  has  raised  questions  about 
whether  there  is  a  role  for  law  schools  in  the 
training  of  specialists.  Moreover,  continuing 
controversy  revolves  around  the  relevance  and 
use  of  the  third  year  of  law  school.  Clinical 
training.  Interdisciplinary  studies  and 
specialization  are  all  increasingly  vying  for 
that  last  year  of  the  law  student's  education. 

Increasingly,  law  schools  are  asking 
whether  they  should  break  the  uniforlty  of 
past  patterns  and  begin  to  devel<^  special- 
ties and  particular  emphasis,  i.e.,  should 
\irban  law  st^ools  emphasize  urban  legal 
studies  with  perhaps  a  greater  research  and 
behavioral  orientation. 

Three  major  barriers  have  served  to  re- 
tard experimentation  with  new  curricula :  the 
conservatism  Inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
case  method  in  Its  time;  bar  examinations; 
and  funding.  The  so-called  "national"  law 
schools  are  perhaps  most  affected  by  the  first 
factor,  because  they  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful by  traditional  standards  of  legal  edu- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  although  the  na- 
tional law  schocds  have  not  oriented  their 
course  primarily  toward  bar  examinations, 
the  majority  of  schools  have  been  sensitive 
to  that  practicality.  Undoubtedly,  tradition- 
bound  bar  examinations  have  discouraged 
innovation  in  law  schools.  Some  experimen- 
tation with  a  national  bar  examination  Is 
now  going  forward  imder  the  aiisplcetf  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Bar  Examiners. 
This  effort  Is  being  widely  t^plauded  and 
carefully  observed. 

Formal  education  in  the  law  is  still  a 
remarkably  young  idea  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury that  the  majority  of  practicing  lawyers 
have  been  trained  by  law  schools.  Histor- 
ically, young  aspirants  to  a  legal  career  "read 
law"  In  the  office  of  a  licensed  practitioner, 
and  the  requirement  of  formal  legal  educa- 
tion as  a  prerequisite  to  taking  a  bar  exam- 
ination Is  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. 

Many  law  schools  had  their  beginning  In 
the  basement  of  a  YMCA  and  as  nl^t 
schools  catering  to  the  part-time  student.  A 
large  number  of  schools  were  started  as 
proprietary  institutions  and  there  remain  a 
surprising  number  of  such  Institutions,  es- 
peclally  in  the  State  <rf  California.  Among 
the  low-budget  proprietary  operations  large 
classes  are  the  normal  mode  of  (^>eratlon.  It 
is  also  true  tlxat  even  the  law  schools  form- 
ing a  part  of  Tmlveialtles  are  expected  to 
produce  a  profit.  The  notion  of  a  university 
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law  school  receiving  research  and  educa- 
tional grants  from  its  parent  organization 
generally  has  been  a  foreign  thought.  As  an 
inevitable  result,  currlcular  innovation,  in- 
cluding greater  clinical  and  research  pro- 
grams, which  would  require  significant  in- 
creases in  law  facilities,  facilities  and  fund- 
ing, have  bees  slow  to  develop. 

Research  by  law  school  faculties  ana  stu- 
dents has,  over  the  years,  been  minimal, 
especially  as  compared  with  other  disci- 
plines. That  which  has  been  undertaken  has 
largely  been  of  a  doctrinal  nature. 

The  history  of  the  funding  of  legal  edu- 
cation and  research  from  private  sources 
suggests  that  significant  change  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  is  unlikely,  unless  new  and 
substantial  sources  of  Income  are  made 
available. 

Continuing  legal  education 

Continuing  legal  education  has  In  recent 
years  become  a  significantly  more  Important 
component  of  the  lawyer's  training. 

This,  too,  reflects  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
completeness of  law  school  education  as 
preparation  for  legal  practice. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Practising  Law 
Institute  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation paved  the  way  for  rapid  growth 
of  programs  of  continuing  legal  education. 
Such  programs  are  now  widespread.  Today 
most  state  and  some  local  bar  associations, 
as  well  as  many  law  schools,  sp>onsor  con- 
tinuing legal  education  programs. 

Increasingly,  the  profession  sees  continu- 
ing legal  education  as  at  least  a  partial  an- 
swer to  a  number  of  its  problems.  It  Is  seen 
as  a  way  of  minimizing  the  learning  which 
a  new  attorney  might  otherwise  experience 
at  a  client's  expense.  It  Is  looked  upon  as  a 
method  by  which  specialists  can  increase 
their  proficiency  and  general  practitioners 
develop  specialties.  It  Is  an  avenue  for  bridg- 
ing the  knowledge  gap  created  every  time 
major  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

I^lndlng  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem  In  continuing  legal  education.  It 
restricts  the  types  of  programs  which  can 
be  offered;  programs  must  appeal  to  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  attorneys  In  order  to  pay 
for  themselves.  To  a  limited  extent  profit- 
able programs  can  support  the  unprofitable 
ones,  but  this  places  serious  limitations  on 
developing  programs  for  less  profitable  spe- 
cialties or  In  areas  of  public  service.  The 
result  is  that  these  areas  are  likely  to  be 
neglected. 

Two  Illustrations  of  education  in  the  area 
of  court  administration  are  worthy  of  note. 
Until  1964  there  did  not  exist  in  this  country 
a  school  for  state  trial  court  Judges.  It  was 
only  with  the  in^lred  leadership  of  Tom  C. 
Clark,  then  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  infusion  of  substan- 
tial funding  by  the  Kellogg  and  Flelschmann 
Foundations  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's National  College  of  the  State  Judi- 
ciary became  a  reality.  More  than  30  percent 
of  the  state  trial  Judge*  of  courts  of 
general  Jurisdiction  have  since  attended  the 
college. 

Until  last  year  there  w^as  no  institution  In 
the  United  States  tot  the  education  of  court 
administrators  and  executives.  Under  the 
leadership  <a  the  Chief  Justice,  Warren 
Burger,  and  with  a  large  grant  from  The  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Institute  tat  Court  Manage- 
ment was  created.  It  already  has  graduated 
two  classes  and  has  lnq>lred  some  law  schools 
to  undertake  the  development  of  programs 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  Court  Admin- 
lstratic»i.  It  was  a  large  factor  in  persuading 
Congress  to  enact  the  Court  Executives  Act 
creating  "business  managers"  tot  each  of  the 
Federal  Circuits. 

Regulating  professional  qualifications 
The  state  has  conferred  on  the  lawyer  the 
exclusive  right  to  provide  legal  services.  Yet 


neither  the  profession  nor  the  state  has  de- 
veloped a  procedure  for  admitting  attorneys 
to  the  bar  which  assures  the  public  that 
those  who  are  licensed  to  practice  have 
achieved  a  reasonable  level  of  competency  or 
possess  the  OAcessary  moral  qualifications.  It 
Is  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  near  consensus 
within  the  legal  profession  that  state  bar 
examinations  do  not  truly  test  whether  an 
applicant  is  competent  to  practice  law.  In- 
deed, no  law  firm  would  base  Its  decision  to 
employ  an  admittee  on  the  strength  of  his 
passage  of  such  a  written  examlnatk>n.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  no  written  test  can  measure 
the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  perform  many 
of  the  facets  of  practice.  Furthermore,  while 
specialization  is  a  growing  reality  In  the  legal 
profession,  bar  examinations  do  not  reflect 
this  fact,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
later  certification  procedure  regulating  such 
specialization. 

Many  are  of  the  view  that  the  regulation 
of  professional  qualifications  is  not  the  con- 
cern of  the  law  school.  Some  suggest  that  It 
Is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  organized  bar. 
Others  lay  the  responslbUlty  on  the  Judicis! 
branch  of  the  state  government.  In  any 
event.  It  Is  certainly  the  responsibility  of 
some  group  within  the  profession,  and  the 
plain  fact  is  that  professional  competency  is 
not  now  receiving  sufficient  constructive 
attention. 

Research  in  and  about  law 
One  of  the  hallmarks  of  today's  society  is 
its  reliance  upon  research  as  an  instrument 
of  development  and  progress  and  for  the 
solution  of  problems.  One  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  his  television  set  to  observe  the 
constant  emphasis  on  research  In  the  adver- 
tisements of  program  sponsors.  Typically,  one 
hears  such  slogan  as  "progress  through  re- 
search;" "Ford  has  a  better  idea;"  "progress 
is  our  business; "  etc. 

Insofar  as  research  In  the  law  is  concerned. 
It  may  be  divided  Into  two  types:  doctrinal 
and  empirical.  They  have  been  described  by 
Professor  David  Cavers  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  research  in  law  and  research  about 
law.  In  the  field  of  doctrinal  research,  or  re- 
search In  law,  the  legal  profession  has  his- 
torically made  Important  contributions.  This 
kind  of  research  required  Little  money  and 
could  be  traditionally  performed  in  the  li- 
brary. This  was  pointed  out  by  Dean  Robert 
B.  McKay  of  New  Yc»-k  University  Law  School 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Research  "  in  which 
he  observed  that  lawyers  have  made  great 
progress  in  systematizing  and  unifying  the 
law  through  their  doctrinal  research.  This 
has  been  true  despite  the  obstacles  presented 
by  a  diverse  federal  system  comprising  more 
than  fifty  separate  Jurisdictions.  By  way  of 
illustration.  Dean  McKay  pointed  to  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  and  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  as  examples  of  what  lawyers  could 
do  with  modest  sums  of  money. 

However,  it  has  been  only  in  very  recent 
years  that  the  profession  has  come  to  real- 
ize the  Importance  of  empirical  rcsearcn 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  profession  for 
Its  conduct.  This  awakening  concern  for  re- 
search about  the  law  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Foundation,  the 
research  arm  of  the  American  Bar  .Associa- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Foundation  has  been 
prlmarUy  limited  by  the  funds  avaUable  to 
It.  Law  schools  evidence  a  growing  com- 
mitment to  research  about  the  law,  but 
here,  too,  financial  resources  are  limited. 

As  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  en 
Financial  Resources  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  Dean  McKsy  con- 
ducted a  study  financed  by  the  Walter  E. 
Meyer  Research  Institute  of  Law.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  level  of 
private  philanthropic  contribution  to  legal 
education  and  legal  research.  The  results  of 
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that  study  Indicated  that  private  founda- 
tion support  has  not  been  large.  During  the 
twelve-year  period  of  the  study  most  of  the 
funds  were  granted  for  construction,  fellow- 
ships and  Individual  research.  Only  a  modest 
amount  was  made  available  for  empirical 
research. 

Of  the  funds  granted  to  law  schools,  more 
than  60  percent  was  concentrated  among 
five  schools  and  nearly  80  percent  was  con- 
centrated among  ten.  The  Ford  Foundation 
was  the  principal  grantor,  accounting  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  foundation  sup- 
port. Grant  money  went  primarily  to  In- 
ternational legal  studies,  graduate  fellow- 
ships for  law  teachers  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  particularly  in  the  criminal 
field.  In  the  final  year  of  the  period  studied, 
only  a  little  over  one  percent  of  all  founda- 
tion grants  allocated  to  the  sciences  and 
social  sciences  was  directed  to  law. 

In  the  same  period,  the  government  was 
providing  only  negligible  support  for  legal 
research.  At  the  time  of  Dean  McKay's  study, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  had  made 
no  grants  for  legal  education  or  legal  re- 
search. Likewise  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  made  no  research  grants 
to  lawyers.  Proposals  Introdxiced  In  Congress 
for  a  National  Foundation  for  Social  Sci- 
ences and  a  National  Foundation  of  Law 
and  Justice  have  not  yet  received  wide  sup- 
port. 

In  contrast,  research  In  support  of  the 
physical  sciences  has  fared  very  well  at  the 
hands  of  both  private  and  public  agencies. 
Admittedly,  the  legal  profession  has  been 
slow  to  awaken  to  Its  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  to  Improve  the  function  of 
our  law  society  through  research  about  the 
law.  But  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  law- 
yers working  together  and  working  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  disciplines  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  making  the  system  work  better. 
The  obvious  need  today  Is  to  provide  ade- 
quate  funding,  continuity  and   direction. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Administration  of  Justice 

The  Inadequacy  of  our  nation's  Judicial 
machinery,  which  was  designed  t<)  meet  the 
needs  of  an  agrarian  society  In  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century,  has  produced  a  crisis  In 
our  Judicial  system.  This  crisis  lo  the  restilt 
of  a  mtUtltude  of  long-neglected  problems 
which,  because  of  Increasing  demands  being 
placed  upon  ovir  court  system,  now  threaten 
much  of  the  system  with  virtual  collapse. 
There  is  hardly  an  urban  court  which  Is  not 
touched  by  the  crisis.  Interminable  delays 
threaten  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  civil 
courts  for  the  peaceful  and  orderly  resolution 
of  conflicts.  Delays  In  the  criminal  courts  too 
often  mock  both  the  concept  of  deterrence  or 
the  rights  of  accused.  Many  Judges  now  must 
devote  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  ad- 
ministrative details  which  could  be  better 
handled  by  others.  At  the  same  tmie,  assem- 
bly line  Justice  often  prevails.  Appellate 
courts  are  equally  affected.  In  many  state 
systems  the  average  tUne  required  to  process 
an  appeal  can  consume  In  excess  of  eighteen 
months. 

The  task  of  resolving  the  problems  which 
contribute  to  this  crisis  is  not  easy,  for  re- 
sort to  simplistic  solutions  usually  creates 
a  high  risk  of  destroying  the  very  system 
which  such  solutions  are  Intended  to  save. 
What  Is  needed  Is  reform  within  the  con- 
text of  our  legal  traditions. 

The  focal  point  of  the  machinery  of  Justice 
in  our  country  Is,  of  course,  the  Judge  him- 
self. Too  frequently  Judges,  especially  In  the 
minor  courts  that  process  the  bulk  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  litigation,  receive  little  or 
no  Judicial  training  or  orientation.  There  re- 
main substantial  probleois  with  respect  to 
insuring  that  Judicial  officers  are  competent 
and  have  the  requisite  temperament  to  ad- 
judicate disputes  In  a  courtroom  setting. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  this  Is 
an  area  which  Is  receiving  substantial  direc- 
tion   and    attention    from    Chief    Justice 


Burger.  He,  for  example,  has  been  Instru- 
mentid  In  the  creation  of  the  now  National 
Center  for  State  Courts.  His  predecessor. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  was  the  moving  force 
in  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center.  Under  the  broad  man- 
date of  Congress,  one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  Is  "to 
conduct  research  and  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
stlmiilate  and  coordinate  such  research  and 
study  on  the  part  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate persons  and  agencies." 

The  new  National  Center  for  State  Courts, 
together  with  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  National  College  of  the  State  Judiciary 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Section  of  Ju- 
dicial Administration  of  the  ABA,  and  the 
Institute  for  Court  Management,  all  are  re- 
cent examples  of  advances  In  strengthening 
Judicial  training  and  support. 

V.    TRANSLATING    DESIRE    INTO    REALITY 

Inlierent  In  the  efforts  of  most  legal  re- 
formers, voluntary  and  professional,  has 
been  the  assumption  that  if  enough  human 
energy  were  applied  by  enough  dedicated 
groups  existing  machinery  could  be  im- 
proved and  the  crisis  In  Justice  could  be  met. 
The  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  nature  of  the 
various  efforts  seems  not  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  deterrent.  At  least  they  have 
been  accepted  as  an  Inevitable  fact  of  Judi- 
cial life.  But  with  It  all,  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated national  planning  Is  lacking  and 
effective  modernization  of  the  system  ap- 
pears still  to  be  an  elusive  and  urgently 
needed  element. 

From  t{ie  time  of  the  creation  of  our  con- 
stitutional government,  the  condition  of 
Justice  has  suffered  almost  directly  in  pro- 
pKDrtlon  to  the  Increasing  population  and  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  society.  The  re- 
sponsibility, although  often  the  subject  of 
partisan  political  debate,  has  fallen  on  the 
lawyer  and  ultimately  the  organized  bar. 
Lawyers  are  educated  to  understand  and  deal 
with  the  application  of  the  rule  of  law.  More- 
over, they  are  virtually  the  only  professional 
group  having  complete  access  to  the  machin- 
ery of  the  administration  of  Justice:  the  en- 
forcement of  societal  mandates  through  law. 
In  short,  they  are  Intermediaries  between 
the  theory  of  the  law  and  its  application  to 
society. 

Yet  the  very  nature  of  the  practice  of  law 
can  be  contradictory  in  terms  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  society  and  the  Interests  of  particular 
Individuals,  or  organizational  and  govern- 
mental entities.  They  are  paid  advocates, 
ethically  bound  to  consider  the  client's  In- 
terest as  paramount  to  virtually  all  other 
considerations.  This  obligation  Is  to  be  Jux- 
taposed with  a  commensurate  obligation — 
also  a  matter  of  ethics — to  work  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Efforts  to  accommodate  these  co-equal 
obligations  have  been  pursued.  In  the  past, 
mainly  through  the  org^anized  bar  or  through 
government.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
makeup  of  the  executive.  Judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  to  note  the  in- 
tricate and  pervasive  involvement  of  the 
lawyer  In  the  administration  of  Justice.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  aptly  articulated  this  in  his 
State  of  the  Judiciary  address  at  the  1971 
ABA  Annual  Meeting  several  months  ago: 

"A  strong,  independent,  competent  legal 
profession  is  imperative  to  any  free  people. 
We  live  in  a  society  that  is  diverse,  mobile 
and  dynamic,  but  its  very  pluralism  and 
creatlveness  make  It  capable  of  both  enor- 
mous progress  or  debilitating  conflicts  that 
can  blunt  all  semblance  of  order.  One  role  of 
the  lawyer  in  a  common  law  system  Is  to  be 
a  balance  wheel,  a  harmonlzer,  a  reconciler. 
He  must  be  more  than  simply  a  skilled  legal 
mechanic.  He  must  be  that,  but  in  a  larger 
sense  he  must  also  be  a  legal  architect,  engi- 
neer, builder  and,  from  time  to  time,  inven- 
tor as  well.  This  Is  the  history  of  the  lawyer 


in  America,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  unique 
among  the  lawyers  of  all  societies." 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  kinship 
among  lawyers  is  so  great  that  one  may  find 
them  huddled  together  under  one  roof,  they 
are  gregarious  enough  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  belong  to  state  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations. More  than  half  of  them  voluntarily 
belong  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
national  organization  of  the  profession. 

The  movement  to  organize  lawyers  Into 
bar  associations  on  a  national,  state  and  local 
level  Is  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  organization  started  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  more  populated  states.  The 
early  associations  were  voluntary  in  nature 
and  had  modest  budgets.  Permanent  staffs 
did  not  exist;  association  projects  were 
carried  on  by  volunteers.  The  Bar  was  not 
seen  in  those  days  as  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  members  and  certainly  not  as  the 
harbinger  of  reform. 

The  passage  of  time  brought  many 
changes.  As  bar  associations  asstuned  larger 
roles  In  professional  standards  of  conduct 
and  practice,  and  a  larger  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  machinery  of  Justice,  the  so- 
called  integrated  bar  began  to  develop  among 
the  states.  This  concept,  requiring  every 
practicing  lawyer  to  belong  to  the  profession- 
al organization  of  lawyers  in  a  state,  took 
place  largely  during  the  middle  third  of  this 
century.  Today,  half  the  states  have  inte- 
grated bars  and  the  trend  in  that  direction 
Is  continuing.  Even  with  this  movement,  in- 
adequate funding  has  In  most  states  pre- 
vented the  mounting  of  effective  programs 
of  discipline,  education  and  improvement  of 
Judicial  machinery. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  realize  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  bad  no  permanent 
staff  for  the  first  half  of  its  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  Indeed,  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  1950's  did  It  have  sufficient  funds  to  staff 
a  limited  number  of  projects  and  activities. 
Membership  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  trebled  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  while 
Its  Income  has  grown  by  more  than  600  per- 
cent. In  the  last  decade  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant development  has  taken  place — the 
funding  of  public  service  and  educational 
projects  through  foundation  and  government 
funds.  About  half  of  the  Association's  an- 
nual Income  now  comes  from  such  sources. 
It  Is  this  writer's  belief  that  that  percentage 
will  grow  in  the  decade  ahead  to  between  65 
percent  and  75  percent  of  the  Association's 
entire  Income. 

Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  organized  bar 
In  the  past  decade  has  been  so  marked  that 
some  believe  that  the  crisis  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  can  be  met  by  the  organized 
bar  under  the  direction  and  leadership  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  While  the  for- 
ward strides  of  the  last  decade  are  a  source 
of  encouragement  and  even  some  pride,  and 
while  the  leadership  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  this  organization  has  the  potential  for 
even  greater  and  more  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  justice,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  some  inherent  quali- 
ties of  a  voluntary  organization  that  militate 
against  its  completely  effective  fulfillment  cf 
this  lofty  role. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  ABA  House  of  Dele- 
gates Includes  the  widest  possible  range  of 
representation  from  all  groups  who  consti- 
tute the  legal  profession  today.  The  Associa- 
tion's present  day  structure  is  its  strength 
when  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  conclu- 
sions or  proposals  of  others.  Nevertheless, 
because  it  Is  a  voluntary  organization  and 
represents  so  many  diverse  and  often  ir- 
reconcilable views,  it  should  not  surprise  or 
discourage  us  to  note  that  the  contribution 
of  the  organized  bar  to  the  solution  of  to- 
day's societal  problems  has  been,  of  neces- 
sity, confined  largely  to  the  realm  of  ideas. 
Time  freely  contributed  by  volimteers,  proj- 
ects    financed     by     volunteers,    machinery 
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tuned  to  decision  by  consensus,  cannot  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  massive,  venturesome,  sus- 
tained and  coordinated  attack  which  Is  re- 
quired m  the  field  of  Justice  today.  Volun- 
teer bar  associations,  the  American  Bar  In 
particular,  perform  at  their  maximum  ef- 
ficiency In  unfolding  and  debating  a  wide 
range  of  views.  By  their  very  nature,  however, 
voluntary  bar  associations  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  be  fearless  in  research,  forceful 
in  exposition  and  confident  in  criticism. 

Even  If  the  organized  bar  could,  through 
reorganization  or  otherwise,  build  a  sufficient 
structure  from  which  to  conduct  far-reaching 
research  programs  and  substantial  pilot  pro- 
grams In  our  quest  for  a  better  society,  an 
argviment  can  well  be  made  against  proceed- 
ing in  tliat  direction.  As  long  as  bar  associ- 
ations remain  voluntary,  their  ability  to  rep- 
resent all  lawyers  is  impeded.  Should  the  day 
come  when  all  lawyers  speak  with  one  voice, 
the  rest  of  society  may  nonetheless  readily 
question  both  our  method  and  our  motive. 

The  very  size  of  life  and  society  today  min- 
imizes the  effectiveness  which  any  voluntary 
group  can  now  offer.  Individual  contractors 
alone  cannot  produce  coordinated  space  pro- 
grams. Individual  railroads  cannot  serve  a 
sprawling  nation.  Society  today  requires  a 
National  Institute  of  Justice. 

VI.  CONCLtrSION 

The  late  Reginald  Heber  Smith  once  ob- 
served that  men  can  learn.  If  they  must,  to 
put  up  with  physical  imparity  and  economic 
inadequacy;  but  that  a  brooding  sense  of  in- 
justice makes  them  want  to  tear  things  down. 
We  who  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  machinery  of  Justice  In  this  nation.  If  we 
are  to  be  faithful  to  our  oath,  must  be  vlgl- 
letnt  In  our  search  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  make  equal  Justice  under  the  law  a 
living  reality.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
move  forward  with  common  purpose  and  high 
a^lratlon  that  \&  worthy  of  our  heritage.  The 
National  Institute  of  justice  is  a  concept 
whose  time  has  come. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  3614.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  Improved  edu- 
cational services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  institution  in 
today's  society  that  plays  as  an  import- 
ant role  as  do  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  As  an  access  route  to 
knowledge,  as  the  translator  of  hopes 
and  dreams,  and  as  the  delivery  system 
for  skills  to  be  used  in  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities in  later  life,  our  school  systems 
play  a  role  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in- 
stitution of  society.  Yet  these  schools 
have,  for  the  most  part,  failed  a  very 
significant  portion  of  the  children  of 
America.  I  am  speaking  of  those  children 
who  because  of  physical  or  mental  dis- 
abilities are  handicapped. 

There  are  7  million  children  with  han- 
dicaps in  the  United  States.  Sixty  percent 
of  these  children  are  denied  the  special 
educational  assistance  that  they  need  to 
have  full  equality  of  opportunity.  A  full 
1  million  of  these  children  are  excluded 
from  public  schools  entirely  and  do  not 
go  through  the  learning  process  with 
their  peers.  For  most  of  these  children 
educational  services  are  something  that 
they  will  receive  only  through  the  perse- 
verance of  their  parents  and  at  a  pro- 
hibitively high  cost. 

Most  likely,  these  children  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  tutor  for  only  a  short 
length  of  time.  The  education  that  they 
are  likely  to  receive  will  in  no  way  pre- 
pare them  for  a  life  of  independence.  In 
most  cases  their  exposure  to  learning  op- 
portunities will  be  so  irregular  that  it 
may  have  been  better  not  to  have  made 
the  effort  at  all. 

Only  40  percent  of  America's  handi- 
capped children  receive  compensatory 
education  suited  to  their  needs,  and  these 
services  vary  widely  within  the  50  States. 
In  most  cases,  special  educational  pro- 
grams are  provided  only  if  the  local  com- 
munity is  able  to  support  such  programs 
without  State  or  Federal  assistance. 
Tragically,  special  educational  services 
for  handicapped  children  are  the  first 
programs  to  be  done  away  with  during 
times  of  economic  adversity.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  whether  a  handicapped  child 
receives  the  fuU  benefits  of  our  educa- 
tional system  depends  on  where  he  lives — 
not  on  his  needs  or  his  particular  dis- 
ability. 

In  the  1968-69  school  year,  there  were 

19  States  where  less  than  31  percent  of 
their  handicapped  children  were  served 
by  special  classes.  In  11  States,  less  than 

20  percent  of  the  population  was  served. 
Only  seven  States  out  of  the  50  provide 
educational  services  for  more  than  51 
percent  of  handicapped  children. 

Tlie  disparities  are  worse  when  we  ex- 
amine particular  kinds  of  disabilities. 
The  1971  data  shows  the  following  sta- 
tistics on  the  percentage  of  children  with 


particular  disabilities  who  are  receiving 
educational  services:  57  percent  of  all 
trainable  mentally  retarded  children  re- 
ceive an  education;  52  percent  of  all 
educable  mentally  retarded;  17  percent 
of  the  hard  of  hearing  children;  45  per- 
cent of  all  deaf  children;  52  percent  of 
all  speech  impaired  children;  35  percent 
of  all  visually  impaired  children;  13  per- 
cent of  all  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children;  35  percent  of  all  crip- 
pled or  orthopedically  handicapped 
cliildren;  2  percent  of  all  children  with 
other  health  impairment;  and  26  per- 
cent of  all  multiple  handicapped  children 
receive  special  educational  services. 
These  are  national  figures;  figures  are 
much  lower  by  disability  for  particular 
States.  For  example,  in  30  States  less 
than  11  percent  of  all  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  are  provided  minimal 
educational  services. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  these  fig- 
ures. Many  of  the  reasons  that  are  given 
would  be  rejected  out  of  hand  if  we  were 
talking  about  any  other  group  of  chil- 
dren. "Not  enough  money."  "We  do  not 
know  what  will  work."  "We  cannot  cut 
into  the  sen'ices  we  are  providing  other 
children."  "There  have  been  great  im- 
provements in  the  last  few  years,  and  if 
you  will  just  give  us  time  we  can  work 
it  out." 

The  harsh  and  cold  truth  behind  these 
words  is  that  too  many  people  are  will- 
ing to  condemn  an  entire  generation  of 
handicapped  childi'en  to  a  life  with  no 
hope  and  no  way  out.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  face  up  to  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
to  change  our  attitudes,  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  old  myths,  and  to  begin  dealing 
with  realities.  Handicapped  children 
have  the  same  hopes  and  the  same  fears 
as  your  children  and  mine.  They  happen 
to  have  disabilities  that  require  certain 
kinds  of  treatment.  But  in  the  final 
analysis  they  are  childien.  We  should  be 
helping  them  to  overcome  their  disabil- 
ities, and  helping  them  through  their 
childhood  and  adolescence.  We  should  be 
providing  them  with  services  that  will 
enable  them  to  deal  effectively  with  their 
en\ironment. 

The  facts  are  that  if  provided  with 
effective  services,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed  child  can  learn.  He  can  be 
helped  to  overcome  his  disability.  And 
with  appropriate  educational  services,  90 
percent  of  these  children  can  grow  up 
to  be  productive  members  of  society. 

The  argument  that  our  age-old  insti- 
tutions are  not  presently  equipped  to 
deal  appropriately  with  handicapped 
children  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  excuse. 
If  it  is  true,  tiien  these  institutions  must 
be  changed.  If  om*  schools  cannot  pres- 
ently educate  handicapped  childrcji, 
then  tliey  must  change. 

If  our  buildings  and  transportation 
systems  are  inaccessible  to  individuals 
with  handicaps,  then  they  must  be  al- 
tered. It  is  not  a  question  of  what  is 
most  convenient.  We  are  talking  about 
basic  rights  that  have  been  neslected 
for  too  long. 
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The  courts  are  not  listening  to  the 
argument  of  "convenience,"  and  it  Is 
time  that  our  public  laws  caught  up  with 
the  courts.  The  horror  that  has  been 
perpetrated  imder  the  guise  of  expedi- 
ence is  something  that  most  of  us  would 
not  be  willing  to  face.  The  overall  sta- 
tistics regarding  chiMren  excluded  from 
schools  and  educational  service  only 
partially  reflects  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  But  the  real  point  cannot  be 
made  without  examining  individual 
cases. 

Let  us  look  at  14-year-old  Wayne 
Keel,  an  autistic  child,  who  every  day 
watches  the  schoolbus  pick  up  children 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  asks  his  moth- 
er, "Go  to  school?"  His  mother  has 
varied  the  excuses.  Sometimes  she  tells 
him  the  school  is  closed.  Sometimes  she 
tells  him  that  he  is  too  old  to  go  to 
school. 

Let  us  examine  the  helplessness  of  the 
parents  who  have  written  to  me  from 
New  Jersey  asking  for  assistance.  Their 
children  have  been  on  waiting  lists  for 
special  schools  for  5  years  or  longer.  And 
no  help  is  in  sight. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  parents  who 
have  been  told  that  the  schools  are  not 
open  for  crippled  children.  Or  the  grand- 
mother of  a  5-year-old  mentally  re- 
tarded child  who  has  written  to  me  ask- 
ing for  more  money  for  the  institution 
attended  by  her  grandson.  Personnel  is 
so  scarce  in  the  school  that  he  seldom 
gets  to  go  outdoors. 

We  know  of  children  whose  primary 
language  is  not  English  who  have  not 
been  properly  tested.  The  result  is  that 
they  have  been  labelled  "mentally  re- 
tarded." It  has  taken  a  court  case  in 
California  to  establish  the  fact  that 
these  children  must  be  tested  with  ap- 
propriate devices,  and  that  they  and 
their  parents  have  the  right  to  appro- 
priate testing.  It  has  taken  a  court  case 
in  Pennsylvania  to  establish  the  fact 
that  parents  have  a  right  to  know  all  the 
details  and  all  the  reasons  when  a  school 
system  is  contemplating  changing  the 
educational  status  of  their  children.  And 
it  has  taken  a  class  action  case  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  establish  the 
rights  of  parents  to  due  process  when  a 
school  is  contemplating  the  exclusion  of 
their  children  from  the  school  system. 
It  is  an  outrage  that  people  must  resort 
to  legal  action  in  order  to  insure  that 
their  children  are  guaranteed  the  most 
fundamental  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  educational  services  pro- 
vided handicapped  children.  We  have  in- 
creased Federal  assistance  from  $45  mil- 
lion 5  years  ago  to  $215  million  in  the 
present  fiscal  year.  But  these  have  been 
token  expenditures.  Nowhere  in  our  pub- 
lic laws  or  in  our  budget  figures  do  we 
find  acceptance  for  the  proposition  that 
pU  handicapped  children  have  the  right 
to  an  education.  It  has  been  the  courts 
which  have  forced  us  to  the  realization 
that  we  can  delay  no  longer  in  making 
just  such  a  commitment. 

The  recent  cases  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  made  ab- 
solutely clear  that  if  the  States  have  in 
fact  provided  for  the  education  of  all 
children,  they  must  provide  education 


for  handicapped  children  as  well.  Those 
courts  have  ruled  that  it  is  up  to  the 
State  to  find  the  resources  and  the  way 
to  implement  this  challenge.  These  are 
indeed  landmark  decisions  and  today 
there  are  similar  cases  pending  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  which  is 
no  less  than  that  of  the  States.  The 
States  cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Ross- 
miller  study  of  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children  in  five  States  that 
have  exemplary  programs  has  indicated 
that  the  education  of  a  handicapped 
child  will  cost  on  an  average  of  1.87 
times  as  much  as  the  education  of  a 
child  who  is  not  handicapped.  At  the 
very  least  this  wiU  mean  from  $400  to 
$800  more  for  education  if  the  child  is 
handicapped.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mat- 
ter over  which  the  States  have  a  choice. 
The  courts  have  said  that  they  have  to 
undertake  this  expense. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Magnu- 
soN  and  Randolph  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  provide  basic  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  education  of  hand- 
icapped children.  Through  this  legisla- 
tive vehicle  we  are  saying  to  the  States 
that  we  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
provide  full  and  appropriate  education 
services  to  all  handicapped  children.  And 
we  are  saying  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  imdertake  to  underwrite  75 
percent  of  the  excess  cost  required  in 
educating  a  handicapped  child.  This  for- 
mula will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  aggregate  current  expenditures  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children 
divided  by  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  they  are  currently  serving.  The 
difference  between  this  amount  and  the 
amoimt  tftey  are  spending  per  nonhandi- 
capped  child  will  be  their  excess  cost. 
The  Federal  Government  will  pay  to  the 
State  75  percent  of  that  amount  for  every 
handicapped  child  that  they  are  cur- 
rently serving.  This  level  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure will  continue  as  long  as  they 
do  not  cut  back  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  are  spending  and  will  increase 
as  they  increase  their  efforti.. 

Implicit  in  this  statement  however  is 
the  recognition  that  the  States  will  have 
to  call  upon  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  this  undertaking.  There- 
fore, to  insure  that  this  assistance  will 
actually  be  spent  on  delivery  of  serv- 
ices at  the  local  level,  only  1  percent  of 
the  money  will  be  available  to  the  States 
for  the  administration  and  planning  for 
delivery  of  the  services,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  flowing  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

This  legislation  also  involves  several 
other  important  initiatives.  It  requires 
the  States  to  submit  a  State  plan  which 
will  enable  them  to  provide  full  and  ap- 
propriate services  to  all  handicapped 
children  by  1976.  It  requires  the  iden- 
tification of  all  handicapped  children 
within  the  State,  and  assigns  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education  of  these  children  to 
the  appropriate  local  educational  agency. 

In  addition,  it  requires  the  State  to 
evaluate  the  educational  services  each 
handicapped  child  is  now  receiving,  and 


to  accord  to  parents  full  due  process  in 
matters  relating  to  the  education  of  .heir 
children.  Finally,  it  requires  the  State  to 
imdertake  a  study  of  present  methods  of 
institutionalization  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, to  evaluate  such  methods  and 
make  recommendations  for  change  and 
deinstitutionalization  wherever  possible. 
These  requirements  are  nothing  more 
than  what  is  required  if  we  are  to  im- 
plement the  guarantees  of  the  14th 
amendment.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
what  our  educational  system  now  ought 
to  be  providing.  They  are  nothing  more 
than  what  the  courts  are  presently  or- 
dering our  educational  system  to  provide. 
And  they  are  nothing  more  than  what 
we  owe  these  children. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  that  Com- 
missioner Marland  demonstrated  in  set- 
ting a  priority  for  the  full  exclusion  of 
educational  opportunity  to  all  handi- 
capped children  by  1980.  I  join  him  in 
this  concern,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
too  little  too  late.  I  believe  that  in  order 
to  make  this  goal  a  reahty,  we  at  the 
Federal  level  are  going  to  have  to  change 
our  traditional  methods  of  investing 
money.  The  theory  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  minimal  assistance 
to  the  States  as  incentive  grants  to  pro- 
vide extensive  educational  services 
simply  does  not  meet  the  mark  in  this 
instance.  The  education  of  handicapped 
children  will  not  be  costless.  It  is  hard  to 
argue  to  the  States  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  serious  about  full  educational 
opportunity  for  an  handicapped  children 
when  we  are  not  willing  to  invest  money 
to  make  this  goal  a  reality.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  real  commitment  to  full 
and  appropriate  services,  and  expect  the 
States  to  carry  through  on  this  commit- 
ment, we  will  have  to  put  oiu:  money 
where  our  mouth  is. 

While  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  involves  a  substantial  invest- 
ment, it  is  inexpensive  compared  to  what 
it  will  cost  this  society  to  maintain  these 
children  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And 
its  rewards  far  exceed  the  cost.  We  must 
remember  that  we  are  serving  children. 
They  are  children  like  yours  and  mine. 
They  are  children  whose  needs  can  fcs 
met,  and  who  can  be  freed  from  the  nui- 
sances that  are  their  disabilities.  They 
are  children  who  will  go  through  the 
same  pains  and  joys  of  growing  up,  who 
will  ask  the  same  questions  as  yours  do. 
But  they  will  not  find  the  same  answers 
unless  we  are  willing  to  make  this  com- 
mitment. The  answers  that  they  flnd  are 
not  very  pretty.  They  are  not  answers 
that  we  can  be  proud  of  in  this  Nation 
today.  I  am  asking  you  to  join  me  i  i 
making  this  basic  commitment  tc  chi'  • 
dren,  so  that  we  may  say  to  children  MV'^ 
Wayne  Keel  that  he  will  go  to  school  -.  i' '  t 
the  rest  of  his  peers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coi:  • 
sent  that  remarks  prepared  by  Senator 
Magnuson  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  that  the  text  of  the  bill  also 
be  included  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3614 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act." 

STATEMENT    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
ensure  that  all  handicapped  children  receive 
maximum  special  educational  services  not 
later  than  1976,  to  ensure  that  State  and 
local  education  agencies  fulfill  their  primary 
responsibilities  In  providing  such  services, 
and  to  therefore  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  enable  them  to  provide  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  regular  or  special  classes,  and  to 
reduce  unnecessary  Institutionalization  of 
such  children. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  mentally  retarded,  hard-of -hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health-impaired  children  or  children 
with  serious  learning  or  other  disabilities 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services; 

(2)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
CoounlBsloner  of  Education; 

(3)  the  term  "per  pupil  expenditure  for 
handicapped  children"  means,  for  any  State, 
the  aggregate  current  expenditure  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  computation  is  made,  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State,  plus  any 
direct  current  expetadlture  by  the  btate  for 
the  operation  of  any  such  agency  for  han- 
dicapped children,  and  the  additional  cost 
to  the  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State  for  the  provLsion  of  edu- 
cation to  handicapped  children  in  homes, 
institutions  and  other  agencies  other  than 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  handi- 
capped children  in  attendance  dally  to  whom 
such  agency  has  provided  free  public  edu- 
cation, and  such  expenditure  shall  not 
include  any  financial  assistance  received 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  Federal 
financial  assistance; 

(4)  the  term  "per  pupil  expenditure  for 
all  other  children"  means,  for  any  State, 
the  aggregate  current  expenditure  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  computation  is  made,  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditure  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  any  such  agency  for  all  other 
children  not  Included  In  the  determination 
made  under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section, 
divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  all  other 
children  In  attendance  daily  to  whom  such 
agency  has  provided  free  public  education, 
and  such  expenditure  shall  not  include  any 
financial  assistance  received  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  or  any  other  Federal  financial 
assistance; 

(5)  the  term  "free  public  education"  means 
education  which  shall  be  provided  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  di- 
rection and  without  tuition  charge,  and 
which  shall  provide  a  preschool,  elementary 
or  secondary  school  education  In  the  applica- 
ble State; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(7)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  ofBcer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law;  and 

(8)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 


public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  of 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in 
a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties  as 
are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools,  and  such  terms  also  Includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  school. 

AUTHORIZATION' 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  pursiiant  to  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  States  in  improving 
and  expanding  educational  services  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  at  the 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 
1972  and  ending  Jxme  30,  1976,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrjrlng  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

BASIC  grants:  amount  and  entitlement 
Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not 
more  than  3  percent  among  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Commissioner  shall  aUot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  handi- 
capped children,  aged  3  to  21  years.  Inclu- 
sive, exceeds  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
all  other  children,  aged  5  to  17  years.  In- 
clusive, In  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  that  State,  multiplied  by 
the  Federal  share  specified  In  section  8(a) 
(2). 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  shall  not  include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  handi- 
capped children,  aged  3  to  21  years.  Inclu- 
sive, and  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  all 
other  children,  aged  5  to  17  years.  Inclusive, 
in  any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent data  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its 
state  plan  approved  under  this  Act,  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

basic  criteria 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe  basic  criteria  to  be  applied  by  State 
agencies  in  approving  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan  submitted  under 
Section  7.  In  addition  to  other  matters,  such 
basic  criteria  shall  include — 


(1)  uniform  criteria  for  determining  the 
handicapped  children  to  be  served; 

(2)  uniform  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
State  in  determining  categories  of  expendi- 
tures to  be  utilized  in  calculating  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children. 

state  plans 
Sec  7.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  Act  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  he  deems 
necessary.  Each  such  plan  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  Identification  of  all 
handicapped  children  in  the  State,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  handicapped  child,  whether  the 
child  remains  in  the  area  served  by  the  local 
educational  agency  or  is  sent  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  for  services.  Such  identification 
shall  Include  the  location  where  child  is  pres- 
ently receiving  educational  services,  the  serv- 
ices the  child  is  presently  receiving,  and 
whether  or  not  the  child  is  institutionalized, 
and  shall  be  updated  upon  changes  In  the 
educational  status  and  location  of  the  child; 

(2)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
State's  present  procedures  for  the  institu- 
tionalization of  handicapped  children.  In- 
cluding classification  procedures,  services 
provided  within  Institutions,  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  whether  institutionalization  best 
meets  the  needs  of  such  children.  Such  evalu- 
ation shall  also  include  recommendations  for 
methods  of  de-instltutionalizing  children, 
with  rec(Mnmendations  of  how  such  children 
will  best  be  integrated  into  the  regular  educa- 
tional system,  if  appropriate,  and  procedures 
for  carrying  out  these  recommendations; 

(3)  provide  for  effective  procedures  for 
evaluation  at  least  annually  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  and  in  providing  related  services 
tat  handicapped  children,  including  assur- 
ances that  testing  and  evaluation  procedures 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  of  the 
plan  will  be  administered  so  as  not  to  be 
racially  or  culturaly  discriminatory; 

(4)  set  forth  programs  and  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  paid  to  the 
State  tmder  this  State  plan,  either  directly 
or  through  Individual  local  educational 
agencies  or  combinations  of  such  agencies 
to  Initiate,  expand,  or  Improve  programs  and 
projects.  Including  preschool  programs  and 
projects,  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  and  related  needs  of  handicapped 
children  throughout  the  State; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  a  time  for  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  for  all  handi- 
capped chUdren  in  the  State  wUl  be  developed 
and  complied  with  so  that  not  later  than  1976 
maximum  educational  and  related  services 
will  be  available  to  all  handicapped  children 
within  the  State,  and  that  such  assurances 
will  contain  provisions  adequate  to  reduce 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  who  are 
being  institutionalized; 

(6)  provide  satisfactory  assurance,  that  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  and 
location  of  handicapped  children  in  the 
State  who  are  enrolled  In  pri\-ate  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  provision  will  be  made 
for  participation  of  such  children  in  pro- 
grams assisted  or  carried  out  under  this 
Act: 

(7)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
control  of  funds  provided  under  this  Act, 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom, 
shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  In  this  Act,  and  that  a 
public  agency  will  administer  such  funds 
and  property: 

(8)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and 
increase  the  level  of  State  and  local  funds 
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expended  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such  State 
and  local  funds; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  ad- 
ministering or  suj>ervising  preparation  and 
artminlstratlon  of  the   State  plan; 

(10)  provide  for  (A)  making  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  including  reports  of  the  objective  meas- 
urements required  by  parag:raph  8  of  this 
subsection,  and  (B)  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  acce^  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports and  proper  disbursement  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  Act; 

(11)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  Act  to  the  State,  including  any  such 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies; 

(12)  contain  a  statement  of  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  be  designed  to  ensure 
that  all  educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped In  the  State  will  be  properly  coordi- 
nated by  the  persons  in  charge  of  special 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren In  the  State  educational  agency: 

(13)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will, 
from  time  to  time  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  any  modifications 
thereof  which  it  considers  necessary,  (b)  (1) 
Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  Individuals  involved  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  includ- 
ing educators,  administrators  of  programs 
for  handicapped  children,  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to— 

(a)  assist  the  State  educational  agency  In 
determining  priorities  within  the  State  for 
educational  services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren: 

(b)  advise  the  State  educational  agency  of 
unmet  needs  within  the  State  in  tiie  educa- 
tion of  handici^>ped  children; 

(c)  review  the  State  plan  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor  regarding  the 
education  of  handicapped   children;    and 

(d)  other  such  functions  as  the  Governor 
deems  appropriate:  (c)  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  any  State  plan  and  any  modi- 
fication thereof  which  (1)  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b): 

(2)  provides  for  the  distribution  of  money 
under  this  Act  in  such  a  way  which  reflects 
percentage  contribution  within  each  State 
of  monies  spent  within  the  State  on  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  by  State  and 
local  educational  agencies;  (3)  provides  that 
the  distribution  of  assistance  under  this 
Act  within  each  State  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  consideration  of  (A)  the  relative  need  for 
special  educational  services  In  certain  geo- 
graphical areas  within  the  State  as  develoi>ed 
under  the  State  plan,  and  (B)  the  relative 
need  for  special  educational  services  for  cer- 
tain sub-groups  of  the  population  of  handi- 
capped children  within  the  State  as  devel- 
oped under  the  State  plan:  and  (4)  provides 
for  establishing  procedures  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  children  as  handicapped  children 
which  shall  Include  (A)  prior  notice  to  par- 
ents or  guardians  of  children  where  the  local 
educational  agency  proposes  to  change  the 
classification  of  any  child;  (B)  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  including  an  opportunity 
to  examine  relevant  records  with  respect  to 


the  classification  of  any  child  by  such  agency: 
(C)  procedures  for  an  Independent  evalua- 
tion of  an  appropriate  status  for  any  such 
child;  and  (D)  procedures  for  an  appeal  from 
the  initial  decision  with  respect  to  any  such 
classification.  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State. 

Study  of  Institutionalized  Children 
(d)    Pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  subsec- 
tion  ( a )    of  this  Section,  the  Commissioner 
shall— 

(1)  review  the  State  plan  provisions  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  who 
are  institutionalized  and  shall  provide  in- 
formation to  the  States  concerning  efforts  in 
otlier  States  which  may  be  useful  to  them: 

(2)  approve  the  plan  for  institutionalized 
children  as  part  of  the  State  plan  necessary 
for  participation  in  the  program  under  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
June  30.  1973  regarding  necessary  changes 
in  the  formula  under  this  Act,  and  other 
Acts  which  provide  support  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children,  which  will  en- 
courage the  de-institutlonalizatlon  of  hand- 
icapped childern  where  appropriate  and  im- 
prove programs  of  Instruction  lor  handi- 
capped children  who  will  require  Institu- 
tionalization. 

P.\TMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  from  Its  allotment  determined 
pursuant  to  section  3,  an  amount  equal  to 
its  entitlement  under  that  section. 

(2)  Prom  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  the  amount  for  which 
its  application  has  been  approved  except  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  payment  in 
any  State  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  that  State  pursuant  to  section  5(a) . 

(3)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Federal  share 
be  75  percent,  (b)(1)  The  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  pay  to  each  State  amounts 
equal  to  the  amounts  expended  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  performance  of  its  duties 
imder  this  Act,  except  that  the  total  of  such 
payments  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  1  percent  of  the  total  of  the  amounts 
of  the  grants  paid  under  this  Act  for  that 
year  to  the  State  educational  agency;  or 

(B)  $75,000,  or  $25,000  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  whichever  Is 
greater. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  (c) 
Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In 
such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine  necessary. 

WrrHHOLOINC 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  7,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  notify  the  agency  that  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  Act  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  not  make  further 
payments  under  this  Act  to  specified  local 
educational  agencies  whose  actions  or  omis- 
sions caused  or  are  involved  in  such  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  sat- 
isfied, no  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  Act,  or  pAyments  by  the 
State  educational  agency  under  thla  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  local  educational  agencies 


whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were  not  in- 
volved In  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Magnttson 
There  is  much  to  be  concerned  about  in  our 
society  today.  It's  easy  to  become  depressed 
by  Just  reading  the  morning  newspapers. 
However,  these  issues  of  conflict  which  flll  our 
front  pages  often  obscure  the  many  positive 
things  that  happen  in  our  society.  Around 
the  country  today  there  is  a  new  awakening 
of  a  moral  obligation  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  our  less  able  citizens.  The  courts  of  sev- 
eral states  have  made  it  clear  that  handi- 
capped children  are  entitled  to  all  of  the  serv- 
ices which  society  offers  to  children.  More 
and  more,  the  states  are  gearing  up  to  assure 
a  free  public  education  to  each  and  every 
handicapped  child.  We  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  too  many  of  our  handi- 
capped children  have  been  set  aside  with  no 
opportunity  for  an  appropriate  education.  We 
have  become  painfully  aware  that  too  many 
parents  of  handicapped  children  have  had  to 
turn  to  expensive  private  schools  because  too 
many  states  have  failed  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren free  public  education. 

As  the  states  grapple  with  this  emerging 
moral  commitment,  they  are  struggling  to 
find  the  resources  to  turn  the  commitment 
into  reality. 

The  bill  that  I  am  helping  to  introduce 
today  will  notify  all  of  the  states,  saying  to 
them  quite  clearly  that  we  support  their  new 
commitment  to  handicapped  children.  This 
bill  will  say  loudly  and  clearly  that  we  be- 
lieve the  states  are  right  and  that  handi- 
capped children  must  be  educated.  This  bill 
adds  further  Federal  support  to  assist  the 
states  in  guaranteeing  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  handicapped  children.  It  does 
it  by  assuring  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  share  at  least  some  of  the  excess  costs 
required  to  educate  handicapped  children. 

This  bill  does  more  than  that.  It  also  asks 
that  states  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
rights  of  children.  It  requires  full  due  proc- 
ess procedures  before  any  child  can  be  labeled 
as  handicapped. 

I  fully  supjiort  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
There  will  be  tough  decisions  ahead  as  we 
consider  the  priority  needs  of  our  society 
and  the  limited  resources  that  are  available 
to  meet  these  needs.  But  even  in  this  time 
with  the  many  competing  demands  upon  our 
resources,  this  prc^ram  clearly  deserves  some 
share  of  the  little  that  Is  there. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  3615.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
the  EMa  University.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  provide  over  the  next  5 
years  urgently  needed  financial  assist- 
ance to  D-Q  University  in  California. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  landmark  legislation  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  by  Con- 
gressmen RoYBAL  and  Leggett  who  have 
introduced  an  identical  bill  in  the  House. 

D-Q  University  is  the  Nation's  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  to  be  con- 
ceived, developed,  and  operated  by  Chi- 
canos  and  Native  Americans.  It  stands 
today  as  a  monument  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

Now  well  into  its  fiirst  full-year  of 
operation,  Ti-Q  University  is  run  by  an 
annually  elected  board  of  directors  com- 
prised of  16  Indians  and  16  Chicanos. 
Enrollment  at  the  main  campus  this  first 
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year  now  totals  67,  with  a  faculty  of  25. 
m  September,  student  enrollment  will 
increase  to  eu-oimd  200,  and  at  the  end  of 
5  years  is  expected  to  rise  to  at  least 
1,500. 

The  main  campus  of  D-Q  University  is 
located  some  16  miles  northeast  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis  on  a 
640-acre  site  declared  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  on 
July  17,  1970.  After  some  initial  reluc- 
tance, Federal  officials  responsible  for  the 
disposal  of  this  surplus  land  were  finally 
persuaded  to  award  the  tract  to  D-Q 
University.  The  deed  was  formally  trans- 
ferred at  dedication  ceremonies  held  on 
the  site  on  April  2,  1971. 

Since  last  April,  D-Q  University  has 
undergone  incredible  development  and 
growth.  This  year's  67  students  will  grow 
to  more  than  200  by  September.  The 
main  campus  near  Davis  is  augmented 
by  four  vocational  training  centers  lo- 
cated in  Brawley,  Gilroy,  Fresno,  and 
Stockton.  Over  the  next  12  months,  these 
four  centers  will  train  at  least  550  in- 
dividuals to  assume  vocations  and  careers 
outside  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers'  cycle  of  poverty.  This  voca- 
tional training  program  is  in  addition  to 
the  regular  A.A.,  B.A.,  and  M.A.  degree 
programs  to  be  ofifered  to  some  200  stu- 
dents at  the  main  campus  beginning  in 
September. 

Now  financed  largely  by  private  and 
foundation  contributions,  and  by  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  contract  for  the  mi- 
grant manpower  training  sites,  D-Q  Uni- 
versity desperately  needs  additional  cap- 
ital in  order  to  grow.  My  bill  authorizes 
Congress  to  appropriate  $35  million  in 
the  aggregate  to  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  D-Q  Univer- 
sity over  a  5 -year  period.  The  funds  will 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  facilities, 
the  employment  of  instructional  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  and  the  provision 
of  student  services.  The  overall  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  enable  D-Q  University 
to  assume  a  role  as  a  national  learning 
and  cultural  center  for  Indian  and  Chi- 
cano  students,  as  well  as  for  others  hav- 
ing a  special  interest  in  matters  affect- 
ing Indian  and  Chicano  people  and  their 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  an  in- 
stitution is  overwhelmingly  clear.  Even 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  statistical 
information  on  the  education  of  Chicanos 
and  Indians  in  the  United  States  yields 
a  picture  of  rampant  discrimination, 
poor  achievement,  imemployment  and 
underemployment,  and  human  tragedy. 
Both  groups  fail  to  complete  a  high 
school  education  in  significantly  larger 
numbers  than  Anglos.  Both  also  repre- 
sent small  numbers  in  the  Nation's  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  As  of  No- 
vember 1969,  <me  out  of  every  five 
Spanish-speaking  residents  was  illiterate 
in  English.  Twaity-flve  percent  of  all 
Chicanos  25  years  or  older  have  c(Hn- 
pleted  less  than  5  years  of  school.  Span- 
ish-sumamed  students  either  drop  out  of 
college  or  fail  to  enter  college  at  a  rate  of 
75  percent,  compared  to  about  50  percent 
for  all  ethnic  minorities,  and  45  percent 
for  Anglos. 

Statistics  on  Indian  education  outline 


the  same  grlxa  picture.  In  1969,  the  Spe- 
cial  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  cited  the  following 
dismal  statistics: 

About  40,000  Navajo  Indians,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  entire  tribe,  are  fimctional 
illiterates  ia  English; 

The  average  educational  level  for  all 
Indians  vmder  Federal  supervision  is  5 
school  years; 

More  than  one  out  of  every  five  Indian 
men  have  completed  less  than  5  years 
of  schooling; 

Dropout  rates  for  Indians  are  twice 
the  national  average; 

Only  18  percent  of  the  students  in  Fed- 
eral Indian  schools  go  on  to  college;  the 
naticmal  average  is  50  percent; 

Only  3  percent  of  Indian  students  who 
enroll  in  college  graduate;  the  national 
average  is  32  percent;  and 

Only  one  of  every  100  Indian  college 
graduates  will  receive  a  masters  degree. 

This  year  in  California  alone,  the 
State  department  of  education  has 
identified  some  18,000  Indian  students 
and  700,000  Chicano  students  in  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade  in  public 
schools.  U-Q  University  can  serve  a  vi- 
tally important  function  in  California, 
not  only  as  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation— including  vocational  education — 
to  which  these  students  can  aspire,  but 
it  can  also  be  an  important  teacher 
training  center  that  will  ultimately  send 
well-trained,  culturally  sensitive  teach- 
ers back  to  the  public  schools  to  help  the 
future  Chicano  and  Indian  students 
achieve  their  full  educational  potential. 
As  a  national  Indian-Chicano  cultural 
and  educational  center,  D-Q  University 
can  also  provide  all  Americans  with  a 
new  historical  and  cultural  perspective 
that  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  our  con- 
temporary education. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  benefit  all  Americans,  and 
that  by  providing  financial  assistance  to 
D-Q  University  we  will  move  a  Uttle  far- 
ther down  the  road  toward  human  toler- 
ance and  understanding.  I  look  forward 
to  the  bill's  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3615 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  grants  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  and  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  D-Q  University  In  order  that  It  wlU  be 
fitted  to  asstune  a  role  as  a  national  learning 
and  cultural  center  for  Indian  and  Chicano 
students,  as  well  as  for  others  having  a  special 
interest  in  matters  affecting  Indian  and 
Chicano  people  and  conununlties. 

Sec.  2.  The  Conunlssloner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  dtulng  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  June  30,  1977,  to  the  D-Q 
University  to  be  used  for  Its  development  and 
Improvement,  Including  the  construction  of 
faculties,  employment  of  instructional  and 
administrative  peraonnel,  and  provision  of 
student  services.  Such  grants  sbaU  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe. 


Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $35,000,000  In  the  aggregate  for  making 
grants  under  this  Act  dtirlng  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my  col- 
league from  California,  Senator  Crams- 
ton,  legislation  which  would  authorize 
Federal  grants  to  Deganawidah-Quet- 
zalcoatl  University. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide 
grants  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  Deganawidah- 
Quetzalcoatl  University  so  that  E>-Q  Uni- 
versity will  be  fitted  to  assume  a  role  as 
a  national  learning  and  cultural  center 
for  Indian  and  Chicano  students,  as  well 
as  for  others  having  a  special  interest  on 
matters  affecting  Indian  and  Chicano 
people  and  communities. 

Section  2  of  this  act  authorizes  the 
Commission  of  Education  to  make  grants 
during  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and  ending 
June  30,  1977,  to  the  Deganawidah-Quet- 
zalcoatl  University  to  be  used  for  its  de- 
velopment and  improvement,  including 
the  construction  of  facilities,  employment 
of  instructional  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel, and  provision  of  student  services. 
Such  grants  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe. 

Section  3  authorizes  $35  million  for 
making  grants  under  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  in  December  1970,  I  in- 
itiated a  letter  to  Secretary  Richardson 
of  HEW,  among  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  requesting  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  grant  650  acres  of  Federal 
surplus  property  to  the  trustees  of  D-Q 
University.  On  April  1971,  HEW  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  a  land  deed  to  the 
property  located  near  Davis,  Calif.,  which 
was  formerly  a  U.S.  Army  Strategic 
Communications  Command  Facility. 

In  July  of  1971,  the  D-Q  University 
campus  began  its  summer  session. 

The  Deganawidali-Quetzalcoatl  Uni- 
versity is  an  Indian-Chicano  educational 
institution  that  offers  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  and  cultural 
perspective  to  meet  the  modem  needs  of 
these  people.  Current  programs  to  in- 
clude Indians  and  Chicanos  in  other  edu- 
cational institutions  have  been  very 
limited  or  unsatisfactory  for  various  rea- 
sons. Many  potentially  good  students 
have  been  disheartened  or  discouraged  by 
insensitivity  to  their  cultural  background 
or  by  course  programs  that  have  little 
relationship  to  their  interests  or  needs  of 
their  community. 

Although  any  qualified  individual 
would  be  admitted,  this  university  pro- 
vides an  educational  program  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Indian  or  Chicano 
community.  In  addition,  it  eiIso  contrib- 
utes to  a  better  understanding  of  these 
cultures  and  the  part  they  have  played 
in  American  heritage  and  the  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  current  American 
life.  The  most  distinguishable  and  unique 
characteristic  of  D-Q  University  is  that 
it  is  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  and 
concern  and  Chicanos  and  Indians  re- 
garding the  higher  educational  needs  of 
their  people. 
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Indians  and  Chicanos  have  many 
things  in  common: 

Both  possess  cultures  and  values  which 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  white 
society; 

Both  wish  to  retain  their  unique  iden- 
tity, culture,  language; 

Both  suffer  from  gross  indifference  and 
discrimination,  resulting  in  their  being 
at  the  t)ottom  of  all  indices  relative  to 
education,  employment,  life  expectancies, 
and  so  forth; 

And  both  have  been  denied  higher 
education  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  act 
will  be  a  first  step  whereby  the  Federal 
Gk)verrunent  shares  its  resoiurces  with 
D-Q  University  in  order  that  this  insti- 
tution become  a  fully  functioning  and 
developed  university  which  will  help 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  Indians 
and  Chicanos. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  3616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
resolution  of  certain  disputes  relating  to 
Government  contracts,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CONTRACT    APPEALS    REGIONAL    DIVISIONS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  assist,  primarily,  small  busi- 
ness contractors  nationwide  who  have 
claims  up  to  $50,000  under  a  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
field  of  Government  contracting,  it  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  concern  for  the 
contractor  to  have  his  claim  resolved 
expeditiously,  inexpensively,  and  fairly. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  through  the 
creation  of  regional  divisions  to  the 
boards  of  contract  appeals,  is  to  pro- 
mote these  goals  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Government  contractors,  and  particu- 
lary  small  business  contractors. 

This  legislation,  for  which  I  invite  co- 
sponsors  who  have  an  affirmative  in- 
terest in  this  increasingly  important  and 
pressing  problem,  has  been  prepared  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England — SHANE. 
This  very  fine  organization  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  regional  small  business- 
men coming  together  to  act  upon  mu- 
tually troubling  problems.  It  is  their 
finding,  along  with  others,  that  the  cur- 
rent practices  of  contracting  officers  and 
the  boards  of  contract  appeals  of  the 
various  procuring  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  kept  up  to  date 
with  the  needs  of  those  who  must  depend 
upon  them.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  treat  the  most  problematical  aspects 
of  the  present  proceedings  for  handling 
claims.  It  is  especially  appropriate  that 
this  legislation  be  introduced  during  this 
National  Small  Businesses  Week,  be- 
cause it  is  the  small  businessman  who 
suffers  most  from  the  inequities  of  the 
present  system. 

As  a  brief  background  on  the  Issues  in- 
volved here,  claims  under  a  Government 
contract  principally  arise  in  cotmection 
with  contract  changes,  interpertation  of 
contract  clauses,  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, of  the  allowability  of  costs.  These 
claims  are  first  presented  to  the  con- 
tracting officer  for  his  consideration  and 
decision.  If  the  decision  of  the  contract- 


ing officer  is  adverse  to  the  contractor, 
appeal  may  be  made  to  a  board  of  con- 
tract appeals.  This  appeal  mechanism  is 
an  administrative  means  to  provide  the 
parties  an  alternative  to  court  proceed- 
ings. As  stated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  Kihlberg  against  United  States 
and  recently  quoted  in  S.  &  E.  Contrac- 
tors against  United  States,  court  pro- 
ceedings can  be  "vexatious  and  expen- 
sive, and,  to  the  contractor  oftentimes, 
ruinous  litigation."  It  would  be  obvious 
that  this  burden  would  lie  the  most  heav- 
ily on  the  small  business  contractor. 

Currently,  to  appeal  a  dispute  to  a 
board  of  contract  appeals,  it  may  take 
from  12  to  18  months  and  cost  the  con- 
tractor over  $5,000.  During  this  time,  the 
contractor  is  also  deprived  of  the  funds 
subject  to  the  dispute.  Because  most 
meetings  of  the  boards  are  held  in  Wash- 
ington, there  is  the  additional  cost  to 
the  contractor  of  travel  and  inconveni- 
ence. 

Such  costs  may  be  tolerable  to  the 
contractor  who  has  a  really  large  claim 
in  dispute,  but  when  the  amount  is  small, 
the  attendant  costs  and  time  involved 
in  the  present  system  discourage  the  use 
of  this  appeal  procedure.  The  small  con- 
tractor simply  cannot  afford  to  seek  this 
remedy  even  though  his  claim  may  be 
wholly  valid  and  compensable.  This  de- 
feats the  initial  piu-pose  of  providing  an 
administrative  review  and  results  in 
gross  unfairness. 

To  help  rectify  these  problems,  I  pro- 
pose today  legislation  which  would  cause 
the  creation  of  regional  divisions  of  the 
boards  of  contract  appeals  to  hear  cases 
involving  sums  up  to  $50,000.  By  dis- 
persing these  proceedings  Into  areas 
around  the  country,  which  would  be 
convenient  to  the  contractors,  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  contractors  could  obtain 
a  faster  and  less  expensive  determina- 
tion. 

There  are  other  features  in  this  bill 
which  are  designed  to  assist  the  small 
business  contractor.  For  instance,  the 
pleadings  are  not  required  to  be  set  up 
in  a  formal  style;  discovery  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  can  be  delaying  and 
frustrating,  is  limited,  and  the  hearings 
must  be  informal  and  without  the  use  of 
the  technical  niles  of  evidence.  The  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  are  to  represent  them- 
selves without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  professional  guidance.  Various  time 
limitations  have  been  introduced  to  speed 
the  dispute  to  its  conclusion.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  contracting  officer  must  be 
issued  within  60  days.  The  division  must 
render  its  decision  within  30  days  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings. 

By  filing  this  bill,  it  is  my  hope  to 
focus  more  national  attention  on  the 
pressing  need  for  a  small  claims  pro- 
cedure within  the  process  of  adjudicat- 
ing disputes  arl^ng  under  a  Government 
contract.  It  is  realized  that  this  general 
subject  matter  Is  under  study  by  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, which  is  due  to  report  to  Congress 
In  December  of  this  year.  Nevertheless, 
time  is  of  the  essence  since  each  day  busi- 
nessmen are  subject  to  the  present  In- 
equities of  the  contract  disputes  pro- 
cedures. Relief  for  the  small  claimant 
can  be  deferred  no  longer. 


I  would  like  to  see  the  agencies  with 
the  boards  of  contract  appeals  take  ac- 
tion to  modify  their  current  procediu-es 
without  the  necessity  of  Uiis  legislation. 
It  is  they  who  created  the  boards  and  es- 
tablished their  operating  procedures,  and 
it  is  they  who  should  be  aware  of  the 
needs  and  responsive  to  the  criticism  of 
the  contractors  subject  to  the  procedures. 
These  agencies  should  not  be  reluctant  to 
institute  these  changes  since  they  are 
designed  to  reduce  the  workload  of  the 
present  boards  and  make  the  system 
more  efficient.  Their  adoption  would 
greatly  benefit  many  Government  con- 
tractors, both  large  and  small,  without 
jeopardizing  any  legitimate  Interest  of 
the  Government.  However,  if  the  agen- 
cies fail  to  imdertake  the  necessary  ref- 
ormation, my  bill  would  provide  the 
ready  vehicle  for  the  affirmative  action 
that  is  so  badly  needed  by  himdreds  of 
small  businesses  nationwide  who  con- 
tract with  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   3616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
determination  of  a  dispute  concerning  a 
question  of  fact  arising  under  a  contract  be- 
tween a  contractor  and  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  Involving 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000  shall  b« 
made  by  the  contracting  officer  or  procuring 
agent  of  that  department  or  agency  who  is 
responsible  for  that  contract  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  60  day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  notification  by  the  contractor  of 
the  dispute,  unless  such  period  Is  extended 
at  the  request  of  the  contractor. 

Sec.  2.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  es- 
tablish regional  small  contract  claims  divi- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  of 
that  department  or  agency  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  final  decision  of  a  contracting  officer 
or  procuring  agent  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Any  small  contract  claims  divi- 
sion established  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules  cf 
procedure; 

(1)  Parties  In  any  dispute  before  a  small 
contract  claims  division  shall  be  represented 
by  their  employees  who  are  involved  In  the 
administration  or  i>erformance  of  the  con- 
tract. 

(2)  The  parties  may  not  be  required  to  file 
formal  pleadings. 

(3)  No  procedure  for  the  discovery  or  pro- 
duction of  evidence  other  than  a  bearing 
shall  be  utilized  by  any  small  contract 
claims  division. 

(4)  All  hearings  and  other  proceedings  cf 
any  small  contract  claims  division  shall  be 
informal  and  not  subject  to  technical  rules 
of  evidence. 

(5)  A  small  contract  claims  division  must 
decide  each  dispute  not  later  than  30  days 
following  the  conclusion  of  hearings  with 
respect  to  any  dispute. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regiila- 
tlons  relating  to  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, and  procediu«8  of  small  contract  claims 
divisions  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriat* 
to  assure  the  prompt  and  informal  resolu- 
tion of  small  contract  claims  disputes. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     1490— REMOVAI. 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  McGoverk 
was  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1490, 
the  National  Health  Care  Act  of  1971. 

S.   2909 

At  his  own  request.  Mr.  McGovern 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2909,  the 
National  Blood  Bank  Act  of  1971. 

S.   3262  . 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  OklahcMna  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3262,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   3536 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3536,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  the  individual  income 
tax  for  tuition  paid  for  the  elementary 
or  secondary  education  of  dependents. 

8ENATX   JOINT   RESOLtTTION   206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  206,  relating  to  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   22S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  for  Mr. 
ScHWEHCER,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  to  pre- 
vent abandonment  of  railroad  lines. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLITTION    228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  228,  paying 
tribute  to  law  enforcement  officers  of 
this  country  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 81— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RE- 
QUESTING THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  "NATIONAL  BARBER- 
SHOP  QUARTET  HARMONY  WEEK" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  81 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  In  which  AprU  11  falls  in 
each  year  as  "National  Barbershop  Quartet 
Harmony  Week,"  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  tTnlted  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


TEMPORARY  OPERATING  LICTENSES 
FOR  NUCLEAR  POWER  REAC- 
TORS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMSNT   NO.    1197 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.). 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  3543,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  along  with  a  summary  of 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1197 

On  page  5,  line  14,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"(a)  Subsection  274(b)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)"  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  "(1)",  "(2)".  and  "(3)",  as 
'•(A)",  "(B)",  "(C)",  respectively,  and  add- 
ing after  clause  (C)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

."(2)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Governor  of  any  Stat« 
providing  for  the  discontinuance  of  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  Commission,  and  the  as- 
siunptlon  thereof  by  the  State,  In  the  reg- 
ulation of  radioactive  discharges  to  the  en- 
vironment by  licensees  of  the  VS.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  within  the  State." 

(b)  Subsection  274(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  "(1)"  and 
"(3)"  and  redesignating  clauses  "(2)"  and 
"(4)"  as  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  respectively. 

(c)  Subsection  274(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  compatible  with 
the"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Is  no  less 
restrictive  than." 

(d)  Subsection  274(g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  compatible." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
called  the  Administrator)  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  State  programs  to — 

(1)  evaluate  normal  background  levels  of 
radiation  at  nuclear  power  plant  sites  under 
construction; 

(2)  determine  the  adequacy  of  controls 
over  radioactive  effluents  and  sources  of  ra- 
diation at  nuclear  power  plant  facilities  and 
concentrations  of  radioactive  materials  In  the 
environment  resiUting  from  the  operation  of 
such  facilities;  and 

(3)  determine  potential  radiation  exposure 
to  the  public. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  to  any  State 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  and  no  such 
grant  shall  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  State  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  tiie  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  puri>ose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  a  grantee  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grant  received. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  $2  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $2  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

StTMMART  OF  SCHWEIKEB  AMENDMENT  NO.  1197 

TO  S.  3543 

This  amendment  would  permit  Individual 
states  to  set  their  own  standards  for  the 
regulation  of  radioactive  discharges  to  the 
environment  from  nuclear  power  plants,  as 
long  as  the  state's  st&ndards  are  more  strict 
than  the  federal  standards. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  make  grants  to  individual 
states  to  pay  a  federal  share  of  up  to  V^  of 
the  costs  of  the  State  programs  to  set  up 
monitoring  systems  to  evaluate  radiation 
emissions. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently 


affirmed  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Northern  States  vs. 
Minnesota,  thereby  confirming  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  preempted  the  abil- 
ity of  Individual  states  to  set  pollution  con- 
trol regiilations  on  nuclear  power  plants 
which  are  stricter  than  the  federal  regula- 
tions. This  amendment  Is  identical  to  a  bill 
I  introduced  on  June  10,  1971.  S.  2050.  Under 
this  legislation,  If  the  states  feel  that  tougher 
standard.s  are  necessary  to  protect  their  citi- 
zens, the  states  would  have  the  authority  to 
act. 

We  have  established  a  clear  precedent  for 
this  kind  of  legislation  in  Section  109  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  which  permiu  states  to  set 
standards  which  are  tougher  than  the  federal 
standards.  With  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  around  the  country  and  con- 
siderable dangers  to  the  population  which 
could  result  from  nuclear  accidents,  it  is 
even  more  Important  to  permit  states  to  set 
more  restrictive  environmental  standards  in 
the  nuclear  power  plant  area  than  it  is  in 
regard  to  air  pollution. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATIONS,   1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1198 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

The  Navy's  1973  Budget  Request  and 
Secure  Oil  Supplies. 

THE   NAVY'S    1973    BUDGET   REQUEST   AND    SECURE 
OIL    SUPPLIES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  is  now  in  committee.  Included  in 
the  Navy's  budget  request  is  money  for 
two  new  weapon  systems  designed  to 
meet  what  the  Navy  calls  a  "new  and 
emerging"  role  for  the  U.S.  fieet — that  of 
protecting  U.S.  boimd  oil  tankers  from 
hostile  warships.  This  was  alluded  to — if 
not  fully  spelled  out — in  Adm.  Elmo  Zum- 
walt's  recent  statement  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

What  would  be  involved,  as  best  I  am 
able  to  gather,  is  the  design,  construction, 
and  procurement  of  two  new  types  of  ves- 
sels— perhaps  50  patrol  frigates  and  at 
least  8  scalane  control  ships.  The  occa- 
sion for  aU  this,  as  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  sees  it,  is  the  projected  in- 
creased dependence  of  this  country  on 
foreign  oil  supplies— 50  to  57  percent  by 
1985.  It  is  hard  not  to  suspect  that  the 
Navy  also  is  in  search  of  a  mission  and 
that  this  is  another  way  to  parlay  real 
or  imagined  "ominous"  Soviet  naval 
buildups  into  increased  budgets  for  the 
Navy. 

While  numbers  have  been  difficult  to 
come  by.  the  sea  control  ships  will  dis- 
place about  15,000  tons,  have  aircraft  and 
helicopters  as  a  mini-carrier,  and  cost 
some  $100  million  per  copy.  The  patrol 
frigates  would  be  something  like  a  light 
escort  destroyer  and  $191  million  is  re- 
quested for  design  and  procurement  of 
the  lead  ship. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
total  system  cost  of  these  two  weapons 
might  be.  As  usual  the  R.  &  D.  costs  are 
only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  when 
total  costs  are  actually  realized.  Some 
$200  million  are  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 1  do  not  know  what  the  costs  might 
be  for  procurement,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  these  proposed  systems  over 
their  "useful  life."  But  if  eight  sea  control 
ships  should  cost  $100  milliwi  apiece 
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and  50  patrol  frigates  half  that,  then  the 
procui-ement  costs  alone  would  exceed  $3 
billion  and  total  system  costs  some  mul- 
tiple of  that. 

It  is  not  my  primary  intent  today  to 
argue  about  the  concept  of  a  whole  new 
generation  of  naval  vessels  intended  to 
insure  a  continuing  stream  of  re- 
sources— primarily  oil — moving  to  U.S. 
shores  over  perilous  waters.  Parentheti- 
cally I  do  fear  that  the  concept  is  defi- 
cient. It  seems  rooted  in  a  World  War  11 
view  of  the  world  where  extended  con- 
ventional warfare  is  the  rule  and  great 
convoys  are  plying  the  sea  lanes  escorted 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  steaming  smartly 
alongside  helpless  cargo  ships  and  beat- 
ing off  submarine,  air,  and  surface  at- 
tacks by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  con- 
cept based  on  a  NATO  war,  since  it  is 
very  hard  to  imagine  Japan  warring 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  over  sea  commerce  at 
a  time  when  the  two  countries  are  col- 
laborating on  financing  a  pipeline  and 
marine  transport  system  from  Siberia 
to  Japan. 

It  is  also  not  my  primaiT  intent  today 
to  talk  about  the  real  costs  of  these  pro- 
posed weapon  systems.  Since  they  would 
be  part  of  our  multimission  forces — • 
supporting  amphibious  assaults,  sailing 
around  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to 
coimtervail  the  Soviet  presence,  and  the 
like — it  will  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  total  system  costs  can 
be  attributable  to  the  assignment  of 
safely  shepherding  oil  tankers  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  I  have  played 
the  old  shell  game  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment enough  to  know  they  are  mas- 
ters at  deftly  shifting  the  pea  from  one 
shell  to  another. 

On  the  one  hand  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  cost  would  be  relatively  small  because 
the  ships  would  be  used  for  all  sorts  of 
other  things;  on  the  other  hand  it  could 
be  countered  that  the  expense  would  be 
much  larger  than  it  appears  because 
there  are  a  lot  more  costs  involved  in 
mounting  and  maintaining  a  sophisti- 
cated fleet  of  escort  ships.  However  all 
this  may  be  it  bears  only  tangentially 
on  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  that  point  is  that  some- 
where in  government — and  maybe  Con- 
gress is  the  place — an  evaluation  must 
be  made  among  alternative  ways  to  en- 
hance our  national  security  with  respect 
to  oil  supplies.  One  way  may  be  to  spend 
the  billions  mentioned  for  the  patrol 
friaate  and  sea  control  ships  as  proposed 
by  the  Navy.  But  another  way  is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  a  national 
security  pipeline  system  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  so  as  to  delay  our  increased 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  make  im- 
necessary  whatever  share  of  the  Navy's 
patrol  frigate  and  sea  control  ship  costs 
this  would  represent.  In  other  words,  if 
the  total  system  costs  for  PF  and  SCS 
were,  say,  $6  billion  and  a  third  of  this 
amount  was  attributable  to  oil  tanker 
escort,  then  we  should  take  the  $2  bil- 
lion for  construction  of  a  North  Slope 
national  security  pipeline  and  give  the 
Navy  $4  billion  If  the  other  assignments 
for  these  vessels  could  be  justified. 

When  Gen.  George  Lincoln,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  testi- 
fied last  month  before  the  C<»nmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  posed  this 


proposition  to  him,  much  as  I  have  set  it 
out  here.  His  answer  was: 

without  taking  a  poeitlon  on  whlcb  Is 
best  .  .  .  your  analysis  ...  Is  completely 
correct  from  the  standpoint  of  a  one-time 
economist. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

You  can  appraise  this  (whether)  building 
more  destroyers  (is)  more  economic  than 
putting  the  same  funds  In  development  of 
energy  resources  that  you  don't  have  to  pro- 
tect by  destroyers. 

Finally,  in  a  further  exchange  with 
General  Lincoln  in  pursuit  of  the  impor- 
tance and  appropriateness  of  framing  the 
issue  in  the  way  I  have.  General  Lin- 
coln said: 

I  think  the  point  carries  adequate  and  very 
great  weight.  Taking  the  objective  of  security 
It  Is  reasonable  to  look  at  the  various  ways 
of  achieving  it  and  one  can  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  accepting  dependence  on 
distance  and  somewhat  Insecure  sources  and 
paying  the  price  of  protection  of  those  sea 
lanes  .  .  .  and  balance  that  off  against  getting 
the  same  energy  resources  by  other  means 
which  Include  the  pipeline  development 
across  Alaska  .  .  ." 

That  Alaskan  oil  can,  in  fact,  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  projected  crude 
oil  deficit  of  the  United  States  is  beyond 
question.  Admiral  Zumwalt  mentions  for- 
eign imports  on  the  order  of  12  million 
barrels  per  day  in  the  1980's.  The  admin- 
istration's own  findings  as  recently  as  last 
month  are  that  with  Alaskan  oil  avail- 
able the  deficit  in  1980  would  most  prob- 
ably be  10  million  barrels  per  day  and 
could  be  as  low  as  6  million.  In  percent- 
age terms  the  administration's  estimates 
are  that  without  North  Slope  oil  impoi*te 
of  Eastern  Hemisphere  oil  will  range  from 
16  tc  53  percent,  but  that  with  the  avail- 
ability of  North  Slope  oil  the  dependency 
would  be  reduced  to  a  range  of  7  to  46 
percent  of  demand. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
spoken  as  one  voice  on  the  question  of 
the  national  security  aspects  of  exploit- 
ing the  oil  resources  on  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  4,  1971,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote: 

The  1968  discovery  of  major  oil  deposits  in 
Alaska,  coming  as  It  did  just  after  the  U.S. 
in  1967  became  unable  to  meet  all  its  oil 
needs  from  domestic  sources  and  entered  a 
period  of  decline  In  productive  capacity,  pro- 
vided us  with  the  potential  to  keep  our  de- 
pendence on  insecure  foreign  oil  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  But  that  potential  will  be  of 
no  avail  If  means  are  not  found  to  move 
Alaskan  oil  to  market. 

Last  July  21  the  Director  of  Emergency 
Preparedness — mentioned  earlier — wrote 
to  Secretary  Morton  saying  that  he  f oimd 
the  projected  dependence  of  the  west 
coast  oil  district  on  Eastern  Hemisphere 
sources,  in  the  absence  of  North  Slope  oil, 
to  be  "unacceptable  in  terms  of  national 
security."  At  another  point  he  concluded: 

Early  completion  of  the  Alaska  pipeline 
must  be  considered  an  Important  national 
security  objective. 

The  General  Counsel  for  the  Treasury 
Department  on  July  19,  1971,  wrote  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
unless  Alaskan  oil  is  brought  to  market — 

The  whole  structure  of  our  domestic  en- 
ergy program  will  be  put  In  jeopardy. 


Finally,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  as  to  his  views  on 
the  issue,  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  that  he  "strongly  supports  the 
national  security  need  for  Alaskan  oil." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  facts  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1973  military  construction  authorization 
bill  along  the  lines  I  have  described  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  referred  to 
committee  for  full  and  fair  consideration. 
There  are  already  two  multiproduct  mili- 
tary pipelines  in  Alaska — one  of  626  miles 
between  Haines,  Alaska,  and  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  smother  traversing  the  60 
miles  between  Whittier,  Alaska,  and 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

My  proposal  is  to  add  a  third  one  by 
specifically  authorizing  $2.5  billion  for 
the  construction  of  a  national  seciuity 
pipeline  in  Alaska. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following  nominations: 

Albert  W.  Coffiin,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  district  of  Vermont, 
vice  Bernard  J.  Leddy,  deceased. 

Charles  W.  Joiner,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Talbot  Smith,  retired. 

Howard  T.  Markey,  of  nUnois,  to  be 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  vice  Eugene  Wor- 
ley,  retiring. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOUSING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  2  days  of 
hearings.  May  24  and  25,  on  the  subject 
of  international  housing.  The  format  of 
the  hearings  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
roundtable  discussion  on  the  basic  issue  ■ 
brought  out  by  the  reports  published  en 
this  subject  by  the  subcommittee  l?.-::t 
year  concerning  the  activities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  U.S.  affiliated  organizations 
in  the  field  of  International  housing. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  com- 
mencing each  day  at  10  ajn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  annoimce  that  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
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ban  Affairs  will  hold  oversight  hearings 
on  the  administration  of  the  Morse 
amendment  on  June  22,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

This  day  of  hearings  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  2  days  of  field  hearings 
which  I  announced  earlier.  I  shall  con- 
duct these  field  hearings  on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  in  Salem,  Ore.,  on  June  8 
and  9.  The  day  of  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton will  allow  administration  spokesmen, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  who  cannot  attend  the  Ore- 
gon hearings  to  express  their  thoughts 
on  this  problem. 

The  Morse  amendment  limits  the  ex- 
port of  unprocessed  softwood  logs  har- 
vested from  Federal  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  to  350  million  board  feet 
armually.  It  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  1973.  These  hearings  are  being  con- 
ducted in  sm  effort  to  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  an  extension  and  possible 
modification  of  the  Morse  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJ- 
ECT BEGINS  OPERATION  TODAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  10  years 
ago  this  year,  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project  was  enacted  into  law.  While  the 
progress  on  the  Fry-Ark  has  not  been  as 
rapid  as  those  of  us  interested  in  this 
Important  project  would  like,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  an  event  occurring 
today  in  Colorado,  an  event  which  makes 
the  completion  of  this  project  much  more 
of  a  reality. 

I  have  been  informed  that  at  approxi- 
mately noon,  moimtain  daylight  time,  the 
Initial  diversion  of  water  will  occur  from 
the  Fryingpan  River,  on  the  west  slope, 
for  use  on  the  east  slope  in  the  Fry-Ark 
project.  The  water  will  be  carried  through 
the  Continental  Divide  via  the  recently 
completed  Charles  H.  Boustead  Tunnel. 
After  the  5.5-mile  trip  through  the 
Boustead  Tunnel,  the  water  will  be  stored 
for  later  use  in  Turquoise  Lake. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  anticipates 
diverting  and  collecting  approximately 
30,000-acre  feet  during  this  year.  This 
initial  year  of  diversion  of  approximately 
83,000-acre  feet,  an  amoimt  to  be  used 
by  the  municipalities,  farmers,  and  in- 
dustries in  the  future  development  of 
Southeastern  Colorado. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  progress  we  see 
today  will  continue  imtil  this  much 
needed  reclamation  project  is  100  per- 
cent complete.  I  salute  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  specifi- 
cally the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
many  people  in  Colorado  involved  in 
reaching  this  historic  date. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SECRECY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  May  10  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Presidential  Secrecy." 
The  Sun  editorial  points  out  that  "the 
cold  facts"  about  the  war  should  be  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  public.  But,  as  the 
editorial  states — 


For  months  there  has  been  no  sign  that 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, have  been  consulted  in  advance 
of  momentous  presidential  actions,  or  that 
their  advice  has  been  sought.  The  public  .  .  . 
cannot  feel  really  sure  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  engaged  in. 

The  editorial  concludes: 
There  is  entirely  too  much   at  stake   for 
tills  to  be  run  as  a  one-man  operation. 

The  editorial  also  notes  that  President 
Nixon  has  misled  the  American  people  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  unduly  enlarging 
expectations.  Here  the  editorial  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  earlier  invasions 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  which  the  Pres- 
ident said  would  be  "decisive,"  and  to 
the  claims  about  the  effectiveness  of 
"Vietnamization." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presidential  Secrecy 
As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  speech 
Monday  night  President  Nixon  said:  "Final- 
ly, to  the  American  people:  I  ask  you  for 
the  same  strong  support  you  have  always 
given  your  President  In  dlflicult  moments. 
It  is  you  most  of  all  that  the  world  will  be 
watching.  .  .  ."  Well  and  good.  But.  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  the  strong  support  he  re- 
quests, Mr.  Nixon  should  feel  an  obligation 
to  take  the  people,  and  In  particular  their 
elected  senators  and  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, much  more  fully  into  his  confidence. 
Allowances  must  be  made  for  secrecy  apply- 
ing to  impending  military  operations  and 
movements,  but  none  the  less  in  circum- 
stances as  ominous  as  those  of  today,  with 
the  risk  of  a  much  larger  war  plainly  seen, 
secrecy  and  surprise  are  of  minor  importance 
as  compared  with  the  need  for  the  consulta- 
tion and  understanding  on  which  strong 
support  is  built. 

Mr.  Nixon,  like  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  before  him,  obviously  has  been 
misled  about  some  aspects  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  In  turn  has  misled  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  unduly 
enlarging  their  expectations.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  earlier  invasions  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  ordered  and  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, were  not  the  decisive  operations  that 
had  been  hoped  for.  It  is  evident  that  some- 
one has  erred  seriously  this  spring  in  the 
estimates  of  the  force  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese offensive  and  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese capacity  to  resist  it.  The  much-used 
word  "Vietnamization"  has  had  a  hollow 
sound  after  the  disclosure  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  still  is  heavily  dependent 
on  United  States  air  support. 

Today,  as  the  war  is  stepped  up  to  anotlier 
climax,  the  cold  facts  should  be  before  Con- 
gress and  the  public  as  well  as  the  President. 
Yet  for  months  there  has  been  no  sign  that 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, have  been  consulted  In  advance 
of  momentous  presidential  actions,  or  that 
their  advice  has  been  sought.  The  public, 
for  its  part,  cannot  feel  really  sure  as  to 
what  the  President  is  engaged  in.  From 
what  we  are  told  of  the  President's  working 
habits,  we  have  the  impression  that  he 
makes  his  decisions  in  secrecy  and  seclusion, 
usually  Insisting  on  secrecy  until  he  goes 
before  the  cameras.  But  are  his  televised 
speeches,  with  their  surprise  climaxes,  mere- 
ly the  above-the-surface  part  of  his  conduct 
of  the  war;  are  they  intended  to  comple- 
ment In  some  way  the  secret  travels  and 
talks  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  or  are  they  the  full 
story?  There  Is  entirely  too  much  at  stake 
for  this  to  be  run  as  a  one-man  operation. 


THE  SPACE  PRCX5RAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grat- 
ified by  the  Senate's  action  on  the  fiscal 
1973  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  authorization  bill. 

The  space  program,  among  all  the  ac- 
tivities directed,  controlled,  and  funded 
by  the  American  Government,  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  visible  and  probably 
the  most  debated  program  in  the  Na- 
tion today.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  since  1970  space  funding  has  never 
exceeded  2  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

As  a  stimulant  and  catalyst  for  the 
development  of  our  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  for  research  in  the  basic 
sciences,  the  space  program  is  virtually 
unparalleled  by  any  other  activity. 
Moreover,  the  direct  and  indirect  bene- 
fits accruing  to  mankind  from  our  in- 
vestments in  space  are  continuing  to 
mount. 

The  field  of  communications  has  lit- 
erally been  revolutionized  by  the  satel- 
lite. International  live  television  recep- 
tion is  now  a  routine  procedure  thanks 
to  satellites.  The  satellite's  ability  to 
provide  cheaper  and  more  reliable  long- 
range  communications  has  been  a  direct 
economic  gain  to  this  Nation's  com- 
merce. Before  the  advent  of  the  Intel- 
sat system,  there  were  only  500  cable 
circuits  available  for  transoceanic  phone 
conversations;  today  there  are  thou- 
sands, and  the  cost  has  been  cut  nearly 
in  half.  Corollary  benefits  have  stemmed 
from  the  space  programs  need  for  high- 
speed land  line  data  Unks  and  radio 
transmissions.  This  has  resulted  in 
American  businesses — and  their  cus- 
tomers— enjoying  increased  efficiency 
through  wider  and  rapidly  growing  use 
of  computer- coiuiected  data  transmis- 
sions systems. 

The  meterological  satellite  is  another 
direct  application  of  space  technology's 
benefit  to  man  right  here  on  earth.  From 
the  time  the  first  met-sat  was  launched 
in  1960,  a  new  era  in  meteorology  has 
opened.  In  12  short  years  these  satellites 
have  returned  to  earth  more  informa- 
tion about  our  atmosphere  and  its  com- 
plex weather-making  mechanisms  than 
was  learned  since  man  first  began  study 
of  the  weather  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Satellites  have  detected  and  tracked 
every  tropical  stonn  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  This  has  allowed  time  for 
threatened  areas  to  receive  warnings 
well  in  advance  of  the  impact  of  the 
storm.  Official  estimates  indicate  that 
many  thousands  of  lives  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  have  been 
saved  as  a  result  of  satellite  inforn;a- 
tion. 

One  of  the  newest  satellites,  the  en-  th 
resources  satellite,  holds  great  pron;ise 
for  directly  benefiting  mankind.  The 
ERTS  in  orbit  will  make  repetitive  ob- 
servations of  the  earth  greatly  aidir.g 
man  in  assessing  and  understanding  the 
changes  taking  place  in  his  environ- 
ment. These'  satellites  will  record, 
ansQyze,  and  synthesize  information 
about  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
on  a  level  and  scale  never  before  dreamed 
of — they  will  aid  the  farmer  by  telling 
him  when  to  plant  and  when  to  harvest 

and  even  spot  crop  diseases  for  him;  tliey 
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can  aid  fishing  fleets  by  spotting  feeding 
areas  smd  large  schools  of  fish  and  even 
measure  currents  and  tides.  Their  main 
job  is  looking  not  away  from  earth  but 
toward  it,  greatly  helping  man  live  bet- 
ter right  here  on  earth. 

In  the  early  days  of  America's  space 
program,  men  with  vision  forecast  that 
multiple  benefits  would  someday  be  de- 
rived from  the  wide-ranging  space  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Their 
forecasts  were  indeed  accurate,  because 
numerous  indirect  or  "spinoff"  benefits 
are  an  actuality  today — and  the  total 
keeps  building. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  stimulation 
of  the  Nation's  economy,  the  space  pro- 
gram relatively  quickly  recorded  major 
contributions  in  medicine,  environment 
control,  oceanics,  education,  new  mate- 
rials, and  new  products.  Here  are  just  a 
few  examples  of  the  many  indirect  bene- 
fits of  space  science  and  technology. 

MEDICINE 

The  space  program  has  made  msmy 
contribtuions  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
The  combination  of  medical  research, 
particularly  in  new  areas  of  physiology 
and  biology  necessitated  by  space  flight 
together  with  systematic  development  of 
means  for  the  remote  acquisition,  moni- 
toring, and  interpretation  of  physiolog- 
ical processes  during  flight,  have  con- 
tributed much  of  the  technology  needed 
for  improving  both  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  health  care. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Central  to  the  concern  with  the  en- 
vironment is  the  measurement  of  its 
present  state.  Planned  change  can  have 
meaning  only  when  starting  points  are 
known.  So,  too,  the  effects  of  actions  to 
reduce  the  severity  of  these  problems 
must  be  measured.  Thanks  to  the  space 
program,  significant  advances  in  both  of 
these  measurement  areas  are  occurring 
in  weather  observation,  prediction,  and 
control;  pollution  monitoring  and  abate- 
ment ;  and  energy  resource  discovery  and 
conservation. 

SAFETY 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion estimate  that  in  1970  alone  fires 
claimed  the  lives  of  over  12,000  Ameri- 
cans and  cost  this  coimtry  more  than 
$2.5  billion  in  property  fire  protection 
efforts.  Out  of  the  program  have  come 
several  fire  retardant  or  nonflammable 
foams,  paints,  fabrics,  and  glass  fiber 
laminates  that  are  finding  applicJations 
ranging  from  jet  aircraft  and  automo- 
tive interiors  to  the  construction  mate- 
rials of  nursing  homes  and  hospitals. 

Mention  of  the  indirect  benefits 
could  go  on  and  on.  However,  one  point 
is  clear.  Significant  progress  in  the  solu- 
tion of  technical  problems  Is  frequently 
made  not  by  a  direct  approach,  but  by 
first  setting  a  goal  of  high  challenge 
which  offers  a  strong  motivation  for  in- 
novative work.  This  fires  the  imagina- 
tion and  spurs  men  to  expend  their  best 
efforts  and  acts  as  a  catalyst  by  includ- 
ing chains  of  other  reactions.  The  space 
program,  without  any  doubt,  is  playing 
this  role. 


Is  the  space  program  too  expensive? 
Hardly.  The  space  effort  over  the  past 
decade  has  cost  this  Nation  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  1972  Federal  budget 
estimate  allotted  only  1.4  percent  to 
space  science  and  technology.  Over  92 
percent  of  all  space  funds  are  spent 
right  here  in  the  United  States  and  that 
means  jobs  for  Americans.  This  impact 
has  been  felt  by  over  20,000  firms  with 
the  resultant  average  employment  dur- 
ing the  1960's  of  nearly  300,000  people 
per  year.  Furthermore,  a  substantial 
sum  of  the  dollars  spent  on  the  space 
program  comes  back  to  the  city.  State 
and  Federal  governments  in  the  form  of 
corporate  and  individual  taxes.  It  is  es- 
timated that  in  the  past  10  years  these 
taxes  returned  to  these  governments 
amount  to  over  $3  billion,  and  they  in 
turn  help  support  the  growing  social  and 
domestic  programs  of  this  Nation. 


WAR  ESCALATION  ADVERSELY 
AFFECTS  ECONOMY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's involvement  in  the  war  in  Indochina 
has  weakened  our  Nation's  economy  over 
the  past  8  years.  Each  time  the  United 
States  has  escalated,  the  economy  has 
been  adversely  affected.  The  buildup  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  1967-68  period  and 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  are  two  clear 
cases  in  point. 

Now  that  the  President  has  xmi- 
laterally  ordered  massive  bombing  strikes 
over  all  of  Vietnam,  the  dropping  of 
mines  around  northern  Vietnam,  the  as- 
sembly of  a  massive  armada  of  airplanes 
and  naval  vessels  in  the  fierce  conflict, 
there  is  the  deep  concern  voiced  only  last 
month  by  Price  Commissioner  C.  Jack- 
son Grayson,  that  an  "unexpected  event" 
may  lead  "to  greater  national  expendi- 
tures." We  now  have  the  event,  and  Pen- 
tagon officials  have  more  than  hinted 
that  it  is  "very  likely"  that  they  will  re- 
quest supplemental  funds  to  finance  this 
newest  gambit. 

Such  new  expenditures  "may  help 
cause  a  renewal  of  the  kind  of  inflation 
the  Nixon  administration  found  when  it 
took  office"  plus  diminish  "consiuner  con- 
fldence,"  Thomas  Oliphant  prophesied 
yesterday  on  the  flnsmcial  page  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States 
withdrew  from  the  Indochina  peninsula 
for  good,  our  economy  would  begin  to 
stabilize  and  recover. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  news 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ir  War  Moves  Pkolong,  Economy  Could  Be 

IN  roR  A  Shock 

(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 

Washington. — The  last  time  economic 
considerations  heavily  influenced  a  decision 
on  the  Indochina  War  was  in  March  of  1968. 

The  American  generals  had  on  Lyndon 
Johnson's  desk  a  request  for  206,000  more 
troops  plus  assorted  accoutrements,  and 
among  the  reasons  the  former  President  said 
"no"  to  escalation  for  the  first  time  was  the 


chaos  in  the  international  monetary  area  and 
in  the  Federal  budget,  themselves  both 
largely  the  products  of  the  war. 

The  actions  ordered  last  week  by  President 
Richard  Nixon,  it  can  be  stated  with  99.9  per- 
cent certainty,  were  not  influenced  at  all  by 
concern  over  their  economic  effects,  but  as 
the  week  wore  on,  it  became  clear  that  these 
may  'oe  considerable. 

At  this  stage  the  comment  is  speculative 
only,  basically  beca\ise  It  is  not  clear  how 
long  the  de  facto  blockade  of  North  Vietnam 
will  continue,  how  long  the  greatly-enlarged 
naval  armada  will  remain  In  the  South  China 
Sea,  and  how  long  the  air  war  will  go  on  at 
its  current,  enormously-escalated  level. 

In  that  connection.  It's  Important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Nixon's  actions  were  de- 
signed not  to  be  long-lasting  and  constitute 
instead  an  attempt  to  induce  fellow  super- 
powers China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  co- 
operate in  the  arranging  of  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

However,  as  has  happened  so  many  times 
where  Indochina  is  concerned,  the  Presi- 
dent's moves  may  backflre,  in  which  case  the 
classic  Vietnam  syndrome  of  sttUemate  at  a 
higher  level  of  flghtlng  may  be  repeated. 

The  first  solid  hint  that  something  of  a 
shock  may  be  In  store  for  the  economy 
emerged  at  the  Pentagon  on  Thursday,  where 
chief  spokesman  Jerry  lYledelm  said  "very 
likely",  when  asked  if  the  Administration 
would  And  it  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  a 
supplementary  appropriation  for  Indochina 
activities  for  the  remainder  of  the  flscal 
year,  which  ends  June  30. 

The  answer  was  the  same  when  the  ques- 
tion turned  to  the  possibility  of  an  additional 
request  covering  the  1973  flscal  year. 

The  exact  amounts  that  may  be  involved 
are  not  as  yet  a  matter  for  public  comment, 
but  privately  officials  are  using  figvires  in  the 
unspecified  billions  of  dollars. 

For  historical  reference,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  buildup  associated  with  the  block- 
ade of  Cuba  Just  90  miles  away  from  the 
continental  United  States  in  1962  cost 
around  $22  million  a  day,  and  that  works  out 
to  something  over  $8  billion  for  a  full  year. 
Perhaps  nothing  that  huge  is  Involved  this 
time  around,  but  don't  be  sure.  For  the  bet- 
ter part  of  two  months,  the  Administration 
has  been  moving  vast  quantities  of  planes, 
men,  ships,  and  supplies  many  thousands  of 
miles,  and  they  may  all  stay  put  in  Indo- 
china for  quite  a  spell. 

Obviously,  a  flscal  escalation  will  not  make 
things  easier  for  C.  Jackson  Grayson  at  the 
Price  Commission.  Less  than  a  month  ago, 
he  listed  as  the  third  of  his  main  worries 
(after  food  prices  and  public  support)  an 
"unexpected  event  leading  to  greater  na- 
tional expenditures." 

Needless  to  say,  he  was  talking  about  the 
war. 

His  fear  is  that  the  Federal  budget  may 
help  cause  a  renewal  of  the  kind  of  inflation 
the  Nixon  Administration  found  when  it  took 
office  and  eventually  cured  with  a  recession — 
namely  too  much  demand. 

Already,  without  the  additional  problem 
of  the  war,  there  are  fears  all  over  town  of 
an  inflationary  revival  late  this  year  as  the 
budget-deflclt  financing  proceeds  and  as 
some  pressures  down  on  the  farm  get  sent 
to  market  along  with  the  produce. 

The  other  jKJtential  problem  is  psychologi- 
cal and  could  effect  the  economic  recovery. 
It  is  now  pretty  much  taken  for  granted 
that  the  invasion  of  CTambodia  two  years  ago, 
and.  the  resulting  domestic  chaos,  affected 
tax  more  than  the  stock  market  between 
May  and  July.  Consumer  spending  plans  were 
also  affected,  with  the  result  that  the  econ- 
omy generally  was  very  poorly  prepared  for 
the  General  Motors  strike  that  began  that 
September. 
This  year,  a  diminution  of  consumer  con- 
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fidence  would  be  eepecially  troublesome, 
above  all  because  retail  sales  are  already  a 
source  of  Administration  disappointment. 

A  final  note:  Just  before  President  Nixon 
made  the  decision  to  drop  the  mines  Into 
North  Vietnamese  harbors  last  Monday 
afternoon,  he  spent  some  time  alone  with 
his  favorite  Cabinet  member.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  B.  Connally. 

It  is  said  they  talked  about  respect  for  the 
Presidency  and  for  the  United  States,  and 
about  the  need  to  avoid  humiliation  and 
other  virility-damaging  consequences  of 
defeat. 

A  few  months  from  now,  Mr.  Nixon  may 
wish  they'd  talked  a  bit  about  the  economy. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  important  wire  story  concerning  the 
west  coast  longshore  situation  has  just 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

News  Release 

West  Coast  longshore  union  dock  employ- 
ers announced  agreement  today  on  pay  scales 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Pay  Board,  ending 
the  threat  of  a  new  West  Coast  dock  strike. 
The  announcement  said  straight  time  pay 
would  be  increased  by  42<!  to  $4.70  per  hour 
retroactive  to  December  25,  1971.  That  Is  a 
standard  set  by  the  Pay  Board  In  its  March 
16th  order  trimming  from  20.9  to  14.9 Tc  in- 
creases won  by  the  Union  in  its  134-day 
strike.  The  announcement  by  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  and  the  Paciflc  Maritime  Association 
made  no  mention  of  the  Pay  Board.  Harry 
Bridges,  ILWU  President,  last  February  had 
told  his  members  to  stand  by  lor  joint  ac- 
tion with  the  East  and  Gulf  Coast  Longshore 
Union  If  "the  Pay  Board  cuts  back  our  ne- 
gotiated settlement  by  as  much  as  1<". 
Thomas  W.  (Teddy)  Gleason,  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  President,  failed 
to  support  Bridges,  however,  in  organldng 
a  shut-down  of  ports  of  all  cities  on  the 
U.S.  Coasts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  all 
Oregonians  share  with  me  a  deep  sense 
of  relief  over  the  rwnoval  of  the  renewed 
dock  strike  threat.  Oregon's  economy  is 
still  struggling  to  its  feet  after  last  year's 
rail  and  dock  strikes.  The  threat  of  a 
renewed  dock  strike  has  hung  like  a 
heavy  cloud  over  the  economy,  creating 
tremendous  imcertainty,  and  hampering 
our  revitalization  efforts.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  may  now  be  able  to  proceed 
with  these  efforts  full  speed  ahead. 


VIETNAMIZATION  NOT  A  VIABLE 
POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  on  April  7,  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

I  can  report  that  VIetnamizatlon  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  that  same  speech  the  President 
spoke  of  the  "success  of  the  Cambodian 
operation  and  .  .  .  the  achievements  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  operation  in 
Laos." 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  been 
suggesting  for  a  long  time  that  Viet- 
namization  was  not  a  viable  policy  and 
was  not  leading  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Certainly  events  of  recent  weeks  have 
made  this  clear,  just  as  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  Cambodian  and  Laos  invasions 


were  not  "decisive"  as  the  President  had 
claimed. 

Earlier  this  year  there  were  repeated 
reports  that  there  was  going  to  be  "one 
more  Communist  offensive."  But,  we  were 
told,  it  could  be  contained.  An  article  by 
Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  published  in 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal  for  March 
1972,  reported  on  a  White  House  brief- 
ing by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  In  the  article 
Colonel  Heinl  wrote : 

Even  with  one  or  more  Communist  offen- 
sive now  being  (or  apparently  being) 
mounted  in  the  long-quiescent  central  high- 
lands, it  was  Dr.  Kissinger's  view  that  "We 
can  contain  them."  This  assessment  Is  shared, 
as  this  reporter  knows  firsthand,  by  the 
formidable  John  Paul  Vann,  our  past  grand 
master  of  pacification  in  that  region. 

The  article  attributes  to  Dr.  Kissinger 
the  statement  that — 

The  reason  why  North  Vietnam  demands  a 
political  settlement  and  won't  negotiate  a 
separate  military  settlement  is  that  their 
military  prospects  are  inifavorable. 

The  article  also  stated  that — 
The  Thieu  government  is  stronger  in  the 
rural  areas — Hanoi's  chosen  arena — than  ever 
before  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  are  gaining  strength  and  capability 
every  day.  The  ARVN  was  reported  to  be 
able  to  fight  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
toe  to  toe. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  respected  Paris 
newspaper  Le  Monde  has  pointed  out  in 
an  aptly  entitled  editorial  "The  End  of  a 
Myth,"  a  1-month  offensive  "has  been 
sufficient  to  destroy  these  myths." 
As  the  Le  Monde  editorial  states : 
Because  he  has  not  succeeded  in  "Viet- 
namizing"  the  war  and  because  he  does  not 
want  to  "Vletnamlze"  peace,  Mr.  Nixon  for 
the  moment,  is  "re-Anierlcanizing"  the  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Armed   Forces   Journal,   March, 
19721 

Hanoi    Has    Lost    Vietnam    War,    Demands 

That   U.S.   Surrender 

(By  Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.) 

Hanoi's  adamant  demand  for  political 
capitulation  by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  Is  Intended  to  avert  a  military  set- 
tlement bound  to  reflect  the  Communists'  In- 
creasingly unfavorable  situation  In  a  wax 
they  have  all  but  lost. 

This  was  the  conclusion  expressed  by  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  during  a  wide-ranging  White 
House  briefing  26  January,  following  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  disclosure  of  our  prolonged  se- 
cret negotiations  with  North  Vietnam 
throughout  1970  and  1971. 

"The  reason  why  North  Vietnam  demands 
a  political  settlement,"  said  Dr.  Kissinger, 
"and  won't  negotiate  a  separate  military  set- 
tlement is  that  their  military  prospects  are 
unfavorable." 

In  effect,  continued  the  President's  top 
foreign-policy  adviser  and  negotiator,  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  trying  to  coerce  the 
United  States  to  deliver  to  them  In  a  Com- 
munist-model political  settlement  the  vic- 
tory they  have  lost  militarily. 

Such  a  settlement  as  Hanoi's  negotiators 
were  proposing — at  least,  until  they  abruptly 
broke  contact  last  November — called  on  the 
United  States  virtually  to  surrender  to  North 


Vietnam  a  South  Vietnam  the  Communists 
have  proven  unable  to  conquer  by  either  in- 
vasion or  subversion. 

This  Judgment — one  of  a  Communist  ene- 
my too  weak  in  the  field  to  negotiate  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  war  save  in  a  winning 
political  settlement — supports  beliefs  held 
by  some  military  analysts  ever  since  the  suc- 
cessful Cambodian  trans-border  operations 
of  1970. 

These  hypotheses  run  as  follows : 

South  Vietnam  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  main  objective  of  Hanoi.  Yet  the  Com- 
munist situation  inside  South  Vietnam  is 
now  worse,  politically  and  militarily,  than 
at  any  time  In  the  war. 

The  authentic  Viet  Cong — the  Communist 
insurgents  of  the  South — are  on  the  ropes. 
The  war  of  pacification  has  succeeded.  So- 
called  Viet  Cong  main-force  units  are  now 
70 'r  made  up  of  North  Vietnamese  conscripts 
marched  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  rather 
than  true  South  Vietnamese  with  their  roots 
In  the  countryside. 

The  Thleu  government  is  stronger  In  the 
rural  areas — Hanoi's  chosen  arena — than  ever 
before.  The  South  Vietnamese  government 
has  freely  handed  out  nearly  2-mlUlon  weap- 
ons, and  all  the  ammunition  they  can  shoot, 
to  its  own  villagers.  None  of  these  weapons 
has  been  turned  against  the  regime  by  a 
thoroughly  armed  populace  which,  instead, 
has  been  using  them  effectively  against  the 
so-called  VC. 

The  once-despised  South  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces — the  ARVN,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy — are  gaining  strength  and  capability 
every  day.  The  ARVN  has  shown  Itself  able 
to  fight  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA) 
toe  to  toe,  something  that  would  have  seemed 
unbelievable  only  four  years  ago. 

In  1968,  the  VC  and  NVA  were  fighting 
in  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  Hue.  In  1969. 
they  had  been  pushed  back  to  the  Jungles  of 
Tay  Nlnh  and  the  A  Shau  Valley.  In  1970 
and  since,  the  fighting  war  was  clear  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Communists  were  restricted 
to  ground  action  in  remote,  largely  unpopu- 
lated areas  af  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Even  with  one  more  Communist  offensive 
now  being  (or  apparently  being)  mounted  in 
the  long-quiescent  central  highlands.  It  was 
Dr.  Kissinger's  view  that  "We  can  contain 
them."  This  assessment  is  shared,  as  this 
reporter  knows  firsthand,  by  the  formidable 
John  Paul  Vann,  our  past  grand  master  of 
pacification  In  that  region. 

It  can  be  added,  on  high  authority,  that 
General  Abrams  is  of  the  same  mind. 

It  was  Dr.  Kissinger's  speculation — which 
he  clearly  labeled  as  such — that  one  reason 
the  Communists  may  have  broken  off  nego- 
tiations last  fall  was  to  await  the  military 
results  of  one  more  throw  of  the  iron  dice. 

Against  this  bleak  background,  at  least 
as  seen  from  Hanoi,  Communist  negotiators 
Insisted,  In  secret  meetings  described  by  Dr. 
Kissinger,  that  the  United  States  set  and 
adhere  to  a  date  for  total  U.S.  withdrawal,  re- 
gardless of  what  Hanoi  might  or  might  not 
do:  that  "withdrawal"  meant  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  weapons  and  equipment 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  to  South  Vietnam  (i.e.. 
disarming  the  ARVN — while,  incidentally,  the 
NVA  retained  its  own  Russian-supplied 
weapons  now  coming  in  at  a  rate  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  i ;  and  that  the  United  States 
impose  political  arrangements  on  Soiitli 
Vietnam  which  could  only  result  in  Com- 
mtinlst  takeover. 

The  above  formula — described  by  Hanoi 
as  the  essential  political  terms  for  settle- 
ment— was  also  accompanied  by  a  demand 
that  the  United  States  pay  "war  repara- 
tions" to  North  Vietnam  as  a  beaten  enemy. 

In  their  long  memories  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference,  where  France  capitulated  to 
North  Vietnam,  the  heirs  of  Ho  Chi  Miu'i 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  dictum  by  our 
observer.   General   Walter  Bedell   Smith: 
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'•Diplomacy  has  rarely  been  able  to  gain 
at  the  conference  table  what  cannot  b«  gained 
or  held  on  the  battlefield." 

Now.  however.  If  Kissinger  Is  correct.  Com- 
munist diplomats  are  trying  desperately  to 
',v;n  back  in  conference  a  war  they  have  ir- 
rc'.rlevably   lost   on   the  ground. 

[Fr.om  the  New  York  Times.  May  16,  1972] 
The   End    or   a   Myth 
I  Xorn. — This    editorial    first    appeared    in 
the  French  newspaper  Le  Monde.) 

Only  two  months  ago  Washington  present- 
ed tiie  Saigon  Army  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world  and  'Vletnamization'  as  a  great 
success  making  gigantic  progress.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  the  South  was  asserting  that  only 
an  inflnitely  small  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion was  not  under  its  control.  In  short,  some 
13  or  14  million  tons  of  bombs  and  other 
munitions,  chemical  spraying  of  a  seventh  of 
South  Vietnam's  territory,  the  influx  of  dol- 
lars and  military  equipment  and  the  repres- 
sion of  legal  opposition  had  at  last  defeated 
•  Communism"  and  at  last  the  theory  of  "two 
Vietnams"  would  be  vindicated. 

A  one-month  offensive  has  been  sufiBclent 
to  destroy  these  myths.  On  the  one  hand,  one 
can  only  admire  once  more  the  tenacity  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers — and  that  of 
the  N.L.F.  In  the  South — who  under  the 
greatest  deluge  of  bombs  In  history  have 
managed  to  mount  an  unpredenled  offensive 
and  upset  their  adversaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formidable  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  in  spite  of  a  million  men,  has  finally 
revealed  its  weaknesses:  apart  from  merito- 
rious resistance  at  a  few  points,  at  Anloc  for 
instance,  the  majority  of  the  troops  and  of- 
ficers have  passively  watched  the  Americans 
bomb  the  enemy,  ready  to  flee  in  disorder  at 
the  approach  of  danger. 

Servants  of  a  regime  whose  foundations 
remain  essentially  its  military  and  police 
force,  the  Government  troops  seem  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  lack  of  "motivation."  The  anti- 
Communist  views  of  their  leaders  have  not 
incited  them  to  plan  counteroffensives  and 
what  has  been  called  "Southern  nationalism" 
has  not  galvanized  popular  energy  against 
the  "invader.  '  The  policy  of  "Vietnamlza- 
tion"  has  not  succeeded  in  making  half  a 
country  into  a  nation. 

True"  the  people  have  not  opted  for  the 
North  either:  the  endless  streams  of  refugees 
fleeing  Quangtrl  testify  to  this.  But  the  ques- 
tion should  be  asked,  too,  how  civilians  could 
possibly  remain  in  villages  systematically 
pounded  by  American  aviation  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  by  "the  enemy."  Also,  If  the 
peasants,  that  Is,  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  for  the  Saigon  regime  and  its  pro- 
tectors, infiltration  from  the  North  would 
have  ceased  long  ago  and  the  N.L.F.  would 
no  longer  exist,  Mr.  Nixon,  even  if  he  does 
not  say  so.  knows  this  full  well  when  he  states 
that  President  Thleu's  troops  will  "hold  their 
own"  if  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  con- 
tinue their  support. 

The  era  of  "Vietnamization"  thus  seems  to 
be  coming  to  an  end.  Because  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  "Vietnamizing"  the  war  and  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  "Vietnamlze" 
peace.  Mr.  Nixon  for  the  moment,  Is  "re- 
Americanizing"  the  conflict,  whatever  he  may 
say.  In  fact,  he  Is  trying  to  gain  time.  Will 
he  thus  spare  America  its  first  defeat  In 
history? 


a  hero  to  those  who  stand  for  religious 
courage  and  strength  of  character.  And 
rightly  so. 

In  1945  he  was  appointed  archbishop- 
primate  of  the  Hungarian  church.  A 
year  later,  the  Pope  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal.  Joseph  Cardinal 
Mindszenty's  teachings  have  followed 
the  traditional  Catholic  doctrine  on 
social  and  political  issues,  withstanding 
much  personal  persecution. 

In  1919,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Kun 
regime  for  his  opposition  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  religious  instruction  in  schools: 
in  1944  the  Germans  arrested  him  for  his 
pastoral  letter  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
war  and  for  the  help  he  extended  to  the 
persecuted  Himgarian  Jewry.  But  his 
greatest  trial  came  in  1949  when  the 
Government  singled  him  out  as  the  only 
obstacle  for  taking  over  the  public  life 
of  the  country  in  the  spirit  of  Marxism- 
Stalinism.  He  spent  more  than  5  years 
in  prison  and  was  liberated  by  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  1956,  who  succeeded  in 
diminishing  the  Stalinist  control  over 
Hungary. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor  this 
man  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  his 
ideals  and  convictions,  who  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  religious  life  during  this 
century,  whose  outlook  has  encouraged 
and  inspired  many,  and  whose  influence 
has  been  widespread. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
recognizing  the  many  and  varied  accom- 
plishments of  this  unique  man,  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mindszenty. 


JOSEPH  CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
29  a  great  chxurch  and  civic  leader,  a 
hero  to  his  people  and  a  confessor  of  his 
faith,  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  in 
imposed  exile  In  Vienna.  Joseph  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  who  displayed  strong  re- 
ligious convictions  and  patriotism  when 
it  was  inopportune  to  do  so,  has  become 


McGOVERN  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  has  made  an  important  and 
definitive  statement  on  American  policy 
In  the  Middle  East.  In  his  speech  on 
May  13  in  Columbia,  Md.,  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  kinds  of 
support  the  United  States  must  give 
Israel  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
deter  direct  Arab  and  Soviet  military 
action  against  Israel.  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  survival  of  a  democratic,  thriv- 
ing, and  secure  Israel  should  stand  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  policies  In  the  Middle 
East. 

In  his  address.  Senator  McGovern 
cited  Israel's  genuine  desire  for  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  with  Its  Arab  neigh- 
bors and  called  for  direct  negotiations 
between  the  parties  leading  to  secure 
and  recognized  borders. 

He  asserted  that  in  order  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  region  Israel 
must  continue  to  receive  from  our  own 
country  the  advanced  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  necessary  to  guarantee  Its 
deterrent  capacity.  Senator  McGovern 
noted  Israel's  crushing  defense  burden 
and  advocated  direct  American  economic 
aid  and  military  credits  for  Israel. 
Acknowledging  that  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  the  ultimate  obstacle  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  Senator  McGovern 
urged  vigorous  diplomatic  support  for 
Israel  in  all  bilateral  and  international 
forums. 

Finally,  the  Senator  declared  that  in 
the  future  we  must  make  it  plain  that 


we  will  never  waver  in  our  determination 
to  preserve  Israel's  security,  independ- 
ence, and  survival. 

I  strongly  endorse  Senator  George 
McGovern's  proposals  as  the  policies  he 
would  follow  as  our  next  President.  This 
program  should  serve  as  the  basis  of 
future  United  States-Israel  relations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  McGovern  at  the  Post 
Pavilion,  Columbia,  Md.,  May  13,  1972 
Those  of  us  who  have  supported  and  led 
the  movement  for  peace  in  Indochina  are 
sometimes  asked  how  we  can  reconcile  our 
position  on  that  issue  with  an  eqtially  firm 
insistence  upon  American  aid  to  Israel. 

The  question  is  a  dismal  reflection  of  how 
badly  our  Judgment  has  been  impaired  by 
the  trauma  of  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  permit  our  revulsion  against  the 
war  in  Indochina  to  distort  our  judgment 
about  America's  responsibilities  elsewhere  In 
the  world.  And  any  hint  of  a  similarity  be- 
tween our  involvement  there  and  In  the 
Middle  East  Is  sadly  and  dangerously  mis- 
taken. 

In  fact  there  Ir  no  common  element  be- 
tween the  lamentable  role  we  have  played 
in  Indochina  and  the  role  we  must  continue 
to  play  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  Is  true  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  conflict,  the  nature  of  our  supportive  role, 
the  depth  of  the  Soviet  commitment,  and 
the  degree  of  American  self-interest  Involved 
in  both  areas. 

And  because  we  made  a  mistake  In  back- 
ing a  corrupt  dictatorship  in  Saigon  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  deny  our  economic,  diplo- 
matic and  political  help  to  the  free  and 
independent  state  of  Israel. 

The  Israeli  government,  as  everyone  well 
knows,  is  a  democratically  elected  coalition 
that  Includes  Arab  representatives.  Its  basic 
popular  support  is  as  firm  as  that  of  any 
government  in  the  world.  Personal  freedom 
and  dissent  flourish  there. 

I-srael's  treatment  of  the  Arab  population 
in  the  areas  now  under  its  control  has  been 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  humane 
of  any  occupying  power  in  history.  The  sharp 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  In  these  ter- 
ritories, the  success  of  the  recent  West  Bank 
elections,  and  Israel's  open-borders  policy 
with  Jordan  attest  to  this.  They  also  bear 
witness  to  Israel's  genuine  desire  for  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  with  its  Arab  neighbors. 
What  policies  should  the  United  States 
pursue  in  the  Middle  East,  in  its  own  best 
interest,  and  in  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
peoples  of  the  area? 

Our  basic  goal,  of  course,  is  to  maintain 
the  peace.  But  what  is  crucial  here  is  the 
kind  of  peace  we  should  be  seeking. 

The  best  objective  Is  a  peace  based  on 
genuine  reconciliation  and  mutual  respect 
between  neighbors.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
some  day  a  leader  of  an  Arab  nation  will  be 
courageovis  enough,  and  concerned  enough 
for  the  welfare  of  his  own  people,  to  state 
publicly  and  unequivocally,  "we  must  live 
in  peace  with  Israel." 

But  until  these  magic  words  are  spoken 
and  true  reconciliation  between  Arab  and 
Jew  begins,  we  must  follow  policies  that  do 
not  invite  further  bloodshed,  and  improve 
the  chances  for  eventual  reconciliation.  We 
must  take  actions  consistent  with  our  desire 
for  peace,  but  also  consistent  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  situation  In  the  Mlddls 
East  and  the  respective  positions  of  the  ad- 
versaries there. 

In  my  view  that  means  that  the  survival 
of  a  democratic,  thriving  and  secure  Israel 
should  stand  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  pol- 
icies In  the  Middle  East. 
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By  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  our  determina- 
tion to  help  sustain  Israel  in  those  terms, 
we  will  act  consistently  not  only  with  our 
own  ideals  and  Interest,  but  also  with  the 
only  conditions  under  which  a  settlement 
can  eventually  be  achieved. 

The  specific  elements  of  such  a  policy  must 
be  discussed  in  terms  of  past  and  recent 
history. 

We  know  that  the  basic  goal  of  Israel's 
foreign  policy  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
secure  peace  with  Its  neighbors  and  that  is 
a  sensible,  realistic  course.  It  is  absurd  to 
regard  tiny  Israel  wit;h  three  million  people 
as  a  threat  to  Its  Arab  neighbors  who  num- 
ber more  than  100  million.  But  neither  can 
we  question  Israel's  determination  or  right 
to  remain  an  Independent  Jewish  state. 

By  peace,  Israel  means  a  settlement  with 
Its  neighbors  embracing  the  concept  of  de- 
fensible and  recognized  national  boundaries 
capable  of  deterring  possible  futtue  aggres- 
sion. 

The  three  Israel-Arab  wars  In  the  past  25 
years  are  largely  traceable'  to  the  strategic 
vulnerability  In  which  Israel  was  cast  by  the 
arbitrary  and  erratic  lines  drawn  as  Its  tem- 
porary boundaries.  These  boundaries,  be- 
cause of  their  tempting  vulnerability,  were 
themselves  Invitations  and  maritime  block- 
ade. The  1949  lines.  It  Is  worth  recalling,  re- 
flected Arab  Invasions  and  Israel's  response. 

Israel  Insists  now  upon  the  establishment, 
for  the  first  time,  of  national  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries,  determined  through 
a  process  of  negotiation  with  Its  neighbors. 

Clearly  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  with- 
out such  prior  negotiation.  I  cannot  recall 
when  In  history  a  dispute  between  nations 
has  been  solved  without  the  parties  them- 
selves meeting  together  to  hammer  out  their 
differences.  This  certainly  applies  In  a  dis- 
pute so  complex  as  the  Israel -Arab  conflict. 

Being  realists,  the  Israelis  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  enter  into  indirect  ne- 
gotiations as  a  start.  They  are  correct  In  as- 
serting that  meaningful  progress  Is  ultimate- 
ly dependent  upon  the  Arab  government's 
readiness  to  enter  Into  face-to-face  talks. 
The  Arab  refusal  to  meet  with  Israel  directly 
as  sovereign  equals  is  really  tantamount  to 
continuing  nonrecognltlon.  Israel  has  placed 
on  public  record  Its  readiness  to  enter  into 
negotiations  without  prior  conditions,  and 
has  expressed  Its  willingness  to  withdraw 
from  the  present  ceasefire  lines  to  new  boun- 
daries which  the  negotiators  would  agree 
upon  In  a  treaty  of  peace. 

In  the  total  absence  of  Arab  willingness 
to  enter  Into  comprehensive  peace  negotia- 
tions at  this  time,  recent  American  efforts 
to  break  the  statement  have  centered  on  a 
limited  Suez  agreement.  Israel  has  declared 
Its  agreement  to  enter  Into  proximity  nego- 
tiations with  Egypt  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  conclud- 
ing a  partial  settlement  affecting  only  the 
Suez  Canal  sector. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  the  disengagement  of  the 
opposing  military  forces.  This  would  permit 
the  clearing  and  re-openlng  of  the  Canal, 
revive  normal  civilian  life  In  the  Canal  sec- 
tor, and  perhaps,  most  Importantly,  spawn 
a  climate  of  trust  and  cooperation  conducive 
to  later,  more  comprehensive  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

But  until  the  conditions  for  either  a  Sues 
settlement  or  an  overall  peace  agreement 
have  matured,  no  effort  must  be  q>«tred  by  all 
the  parties  concerned  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  renewed  hostilities. 

,  The  most  dangerous  front  is,  of  course,  the 
Suez  Canal  sector  where  opposing  forces  are 
poised.  On  the  Egyptian  side,  a  formidable 
combat  Soviet  presence  Is  entrenched  Includ- 
ing a  significant  number  of  combat  pilots  and 
the  most  up-to-date  weapons  In  the  Soviet 

arsenal weapons  not  deployed  anywhere 

else  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 


It  should  be  obvious  that  a  weakening  of 
Israel's  capacity  to  respond  successfully  to 
any  attempted  assault  across  the  Suez  Canal 
would  Increase  the  prospects  of  war.  President 
Sadat's  public  threats  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
his  Intentions  should  he  reach  the  conclu- 
sion he  can  win  a  military  victory  over  Israel. 

Nor  does  the  Soviet-Egyptian  communique 
offer  any  modernization  of  this  bard  line.  It 
is  therefore  essential  that  Israel's  deterrent 
strength  be  maintained  If  war  Is  to  be  pre- 
vented. Just  as  It  has  been  the  major  factor 
In  preserving  the  ceasefire  of  the  past  twenty- 
one  months. 

It  follows  that  the  United  States'  role  Is  a 
crucial  one.  Our  actions  can  be  decisive  in 
averting  culture  war  and  advancing  the  proc- 
ess of  peace. 

I  see  four  major  areas  In  which  the  U.S.  is 
capable  of  asserting  Itself  as  a  force  for  peace. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  the  cease- 
fire and  the  advancement  of  the  political 
process  depends  ufKin  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  structure  of  any  future 
settlement,  partial  or  total,  must  be  built 
upon  this  principle.  Therefore  Israel  must 
continue  to  receive  from  the  U.S.  the  ad- 
vanced aircraft  and  other  military  equipment 
necessary  to  guarantee  its  deterrent  capacity. 
It  must  be  able  to  count  on  such  ongoing  as- 
sistance without  the  Senate  having  to  take 
the  lead  periodically  In  urging  this  course  of 
action  on  a  hesitant  administration. 

Israel  must  also  look  to  the  United  States 
for  substantial  economic  aid.  It  Is  strained  to 
capacity  by  the  crushing  burden  of  defense 
which  consumes  almost  30  per  cent  of  Its 
gross  national  product,  and  is  faced  with  a 
welcome  but  formidable  Influx  of  Soviet  ref- 
ugees. It  Is  through  such  American  aid — par- 
ticularly credit  loans  and  supporting  assist- 
ance— that  Israel  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  Its  defense  procurements  and  Its 
minimal  development  needs. 

American  diplomatic  support  is  the  third 
essential  point.  An  administration  that  would 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  a  non-Unposed  set- 
tlement it  that  would  compromise  the  goal  of 
a  genuine  binding  pecu^e  agreement  between 
the  parties,  would  be  striking  a  disastrous 
blow  at  the  prospects  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  must  depend  upon  the  United 
States  to  assert  vlg^orously  Us  infiuence  In 
International  and  bilateral  forums,  including 
the  United  Nations. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  the  ultimate  obstacle  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  Beist.  Through  massive  arms 
supplied  to  certain  Arab  countries,  through 
its  own  considerable  direct  military  Involve- 
ment, and  through  Its  unswerving  support 
for  the  Arab  cause,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
fueled  and  sustained  a  dangerous  military 
condition  which  could  not  exist  for  a  single 
day  without  such  Involvement. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  nation  with 
sufficient  resotirces  to  counter  such  pressure. 
We  must  therefore  make  plain  through  all 
channels  that  our  resolve  will  not  be  shaken; 
that  we  will  never  waver  In  our  determina- 
tion to  preserve  a  secure  Israeli  nation. 

Israel  considers  Its  military  defense  to  be 
Its  own  responsibility.  Israeli  leaders  have 
made  It  very  clear.  In  public  and  In  private, 
that  they  do  not  want  a  single  American 
soldier  ever  to  come  to  Israel's  defense.  They 
assert  that  If  they  ever  have  to  rely  on  direct 
American  support,  not  only  nrill  their  policies 
have  failed,  but  they  will  also  have  lost  their 
own  freedom  and  Independence. 

Israel  Is  confident  of  shouldering  Its  de- 
fense responsibilities  against  any  ccHuhlna- 
tlon  of  Arab  forces.  In  the  past  Israel  has  cer- 
tainly shown  how  well  and  how  swiftly  It 
can  do  this. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  danger  of 
an  Israeli  confrontation  with  Soviet  armed 
forces  wUl  be  radically  reduced  so  long  as 
the  United  States  continues  to  maintain 
Israel's  strength  through  anus  assistance, 
economic  aid  and  political  support. 


In  order  to  give  credibility  to  such  policies 
of  support  for  Israel,  I  am  prepared,  as  I  have 
said,  to  visit  Israel  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  American  President  while  in  office 
has  even  traveled  to  Israel.  It  Is  time  that 
this  visit  takes  place,  not  only  as  a  demon- 
stration of  America's  commitment  to  Israel's 
survival,  but  as  a  tribute  to  a  humane  and 
courageous  ally  and  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
Ideals  our  nations  share. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  will  have  to  make 
difficult  choices  as  to  how,  when  and  where 
to  wield  our  influence  and  power.  If  we  choose 
wisely  we  can  be  a  dynamic  force  in  the 
creation  of  a  saner,  safer  world.  My  distress 
over  some  of  the  choices  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration is  not  only  because  of  thslr 
failure  to  assess  the  moral  consequences  of 
their  actions,  but  because  they  weakened 
our  resolve  and  ability  to  move  on  to  more 
pressing  international  business. 

I  think  we  can  do  better  than  we  have 
past.  I  think  that  the  American  people  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  deserve  better.  America 
must  pursue  its  "new  Involvement"  In  the 
world  with  compassion  and  with  optimism, 
but  also  without  weakness  or  naivete.  We 
must  learn  from  our  past  mistakes  and  begin 
the  process  of  Involving  otirselves  In  the 
destiny  of  this  planet  as  wisely  and  bu- 
manelv  as  we  know  how. 


CONSTITU'nONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  ROLLCAL  VOT- 
ING ATTENDANCE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  American  public  to  my  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  200,  to  require  a  mini- 
mum of  60  percent  rollcall  voting  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  been  amazing. 

Not  only  have  I  received  a  great  vol- 
ume of  mall  In  support  of  my  proposal 
but  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  has  received  a 
very  heavy  mall  urging  hearings  and 
favorable  action  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 200. 1  imderstand  that  as  many  as 
20,000  expressions  have  been  sent  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

The  credit  for  this  heavy  mall  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments must  go  to  the  national  publica- 
tion, the  National  Enquirer,  which  has 
conducted  an  intensive  coupon  campaign 
among  its  readers,  urging  them  to  cut 
out,  fill  out,  and  send  to  the  subcom- 
mittee the  coupons  In  the  paper  urging 
the  subcommittee  to  act  promptly  and 
favorably  on  the  proposal. 

It  is  this  type  of  news  media  support 
that  my  proposal  needs,  for  I  know  there 
Is  tremendous  grassroots  support  for  the 
proposal,  and  the  only  question  is  getting 
the  American  public  to  know  about  the 
proposal. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  wide- 
spread formal  action  of  support  for  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  200  taken  by  various 
groups  throughout  the  Nation,  including 
State  legislative  bodies  such  as  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly.   • 

I  do  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  will  respond  to  the  per- 
sonal request  made  by  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  to 
him  to  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  200  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 
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THE  SENATE  WATCHES  AN  AN- 
GRY EMPEROR  UP  THE  MILI- 
TARY ANTE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  top  journalists,  if  not  the  top, 
Mary  McGrory,  made  some  acerbic  but 
accurate  remarlcs  about  the  Senate's  lack 
of  will  in  expressing  its  independence  in 
regard  to  the  President's  recent  unilat- 
eral actions  in  upping  the  military  ante 
in  Indochina.  She  compares  the  Senate 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  "It  has 
all  the  equipment  it  needs, '  she  writes, 
but  it  lacks  the  will  to  fight."  And  the 
President,  in  her  view,  is  like  an  angry 
emperor,  speaking  "to  the  country 
through  imperial  decree"  after  deciding 
to  destroy  the  country  which  had  re- 
sisted him.  And  throughout,  "Americans 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  most  im- 
portant decision  of  their  lifetime.  One 
man  has  sealed  their  fate." 

All  of  this  shall  remain  tragically  true, 
unless  the  Senate  remembers  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  and  stands  up  as 
an  independent  body.  Such  a  renewed 
spirit  would  insure  that  the  separation 
of  powers  still  exists. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  last 
three  columns  by  Mary  McGrory  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May    12,    19721 

BvRo   Gives  Senate   A   Bombproof   Shelter 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

At  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  last 
Tuesday,  when  the  mines  had  been  laid  In 
Haiphong  Harbor,  some  of  the  seniors  pres- 
ent were  grumbling  at  having  been  left  lu 
the  dark  as  usual  as  to  the  President's  plans. 

"If  the  President  treats  the  Senate  with 
contempt,"  said  Sen.  I^ranlc  Church  of  Idaho, 
"it  is  because  we  are  contemptible." 

The  caucus,  having  been  touched  in  its 
pride,  thereupon  voted  disapproval  of  the 
latest  "decisive  military  action"  to  end  the 
war,  and  its  approval  of  an  amendment, 
sponsored  by  Church  and  Republican  Sen. 
Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey,  to  cut  off  all 
war  funds  In  four  months'  time,  provided 
the  prisoners  of  war  have  been  given  back. 

AMENDMENT  "PSBFECTED" 

The  next  day,  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  majority  whip  and  unchanging 
hawk,  decided  that  the  amendment  should 
be  "perfected"  with  an  amendment  which 
added  the  condition  of  an  "internationally- 
agreed  upon  ceasefire." 

That  "perfection"  would,  of  course,  trans- 
form the  Church-Case  measure  into  im- 
plicit endorsement  of  the  mining  and  a  rati- 
fication of  the  Presidents'  new  peace  offer, 
which  like  all  his  prevloxis  peace  offers,  is 
one  that  he  is  sure  the  other  side  will  re- 
ject. 

But  for  the  new-fledged  and  timid  doves 
in  the  Senate  ranks,  the  Byrd  amendment 
offers  a  bunker  In  time  of  trouble,  and  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
can  tell  their  student  and  anti-war  con- 
stituency that  they  have  voted  bravely  to 
stop  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
their  Middle-America  that  they  have  sup- 
ported the  President  (even  though  Nixon  Is 
expected  to  oppose  Church-Case,  "perfected" 
or   not). 

So  the  familiar  cycle  of  escalation  and 
agitation,  stilled  by  the  display  of  a  plastlo 
olive  branch  Is  about  to  be  run  through 
again. 


THITNDEBERS   LACKING 

The  Senate  has  no  thunderers  to  galva- 
nize it  to  repay  affront  with  resistance.  The 
White  House,  knowing  of  the  uncertainties 
that  afflict  the  members  at  such  moments, 
has  been  quick  to  publicize  its  flood  of  mail, 
six  to  one  favorable. 

It  has  also  vigorously  fanned  the  suspicion 
rampant  among  nervous  Nellies  that  the 
President  has  already  made  a  deal  with  the 
Russians  and  that  he  will  come  home  from 
Moscow  with  a  compromise  settlement  in 
his    pocket. 

Events  have  been  repeated  so  often  it 
seems  they  might  remember  that  there  is  a 
surge  of  support  after  every  "decisive  mili- 
tary action" — with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  Cambodian  incursion  two  years  ago. 

But  of  all  the  things  that  have  happened 
and  all  the  things  he  has  told  them  about 
the  success  of  "Vietnamlzation,"  the  effec- 
tiveness of  alrpower  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  enemy,  only  one  has  made  an  impression 
on  them:  tliat  was  his  warning  to  "pull  the 
rug  out  from  under"  those  who  tried  to  sec- 
ond-guess him  on  the  war.  They  have  by  now 
a  cringing  respect  for  his  unpredictability. 

REJECTION    EXPECTED 

The  Senators  know  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese win  reject  any  plan  that  includes  an 
internationally  supervised  ceasefire.  The 
Chief  negotiator  Le  Due  Tho  has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  political  solution  must  be 
found  first. 

The  Senate  fears  Nixon's  threats,  Hanoi 
fears  equally  his  promises. 

Common  Cause,  John  Gardner's  militant 
and  massive  citizens'  lobby,  is  making  a  crash 
effort  to  let  the  senators  know  they  wUl  be 
judged  in  anti-war  circles  solely  by  their 
vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment.  It  is  uphill 
work.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
Just  back  from  China  and  full  of  forebodings 
about  the  war,  said  he  thought  he  would 
vote  for  the  amendment,  for  example. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  hitherto  the 
president's  most  reliable  cheering  section,  is 
showing  considerably  more  spirit  in  the 
crunch.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  voted 
eight  to  four,  to  knock  out  the  ceasefire  pro- 
vision. Its  members  all  face  re-election  this 
fall,  which  has  rather  focused  their  minds. 

The  Senate  grows  more  resentful  because, 
as  the  years  go  on,  a  stubborn  Commander 
in  Chief  gives  them  no  quarter  and  no  con- 
sideration. But  they  grow  no  bolder,  be- 
cause no  matter  how  many  secret  papers 
come  their  way,  they  feel  they  cannot  read 
the  President's  mind.  He  has  informed  them 
that  any  fund  cutoff,  with  or  without  the 
Byrd  amendment,  is  unacceptable  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Little  hope  is  held  out  for  the  vote  next 
Tuesday.  The  doves  have  been  unable  to  rally 
a  majority.  The  senate  is  like  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  It  has  all  the  equipment 
It  needs,  but  it  lacks  the  will  to  fight. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  14,  1972] 

Subjects  or  an  Angst  Emperos 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

To  come  from  a  precinct  convention  In 
Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Washington  In  the  grip  of  a 
new  war  crisis  is  to  pass  from  a  republic  to 
an  empire,  from  Athens  to  Rome  under  the 
Caesars. 

The  precinct  convention  is  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  in  American  politics,  and 
even  in  Texas,  under  the  new  McGovem  rules, 
the  most  exhilarating. 

It  is  the  moment  when  the  citizen  speaks 
and  must  be  heard.  It  is  a  moment  when  the 
most  powerless  feels  a  surge  of  power. 

At  Precinct  311  at  the  Maple  Lawn  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  atmosphere  was  heady. 
Young  Democrats,  who  bad  felt  shut  out 
under  the  old  ways,  were  suddenly  in  charge. 

They  turned  out  the  temporary  precinct 
chairman  and  elected  one  of  their  own.  They 


routed  the  uncommitted  and  elected  a  ma- 
jority of  delegates  for  George  McGovern  and 
dispatched  them  to  the  county  convention 
to  stand  for  peace  and  change. 

But  m  Washington,  nothing  had  changed, 
except  for  the  worse.  At  the  Dulles  Airport, 
a  driver  met  a  passenger  arriving  on  the  plane 
from  Dallas. 

"We're  back  in  the  war,"  he  reported  mo- 
rosely. "We're  mining  Haiphong  harbor." 

The  young  people  of  Dallas  had  thought 
they  were  communicating  directly  with  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  He  had,  as  usual,  not  been  lis- 
tening. They  had  not  spoken  to  his  condi- 
tion. 

The  emperor  was  in  a  rage.  The  colonial 
army  he  had  proclaimed  to  be  strong  and 
brave  was  showing  that  it  did  not  even  know 
how  to  retreat.  Therefore,  the  country  which 
had  resisted  him  was  to  be  destroyed. 

At  the  McGovern  headquarters  in  Dallas, 
a  young  man  had  exulted,  "I'm  glad  about 
tonight,  because  it  means  that  1968  will 
go  on." 

But  in  Washington,  It  was  still  1968,  be- 
fore 'the  decline  and  fall  of  the  previous 
emperor. 

Richard  Nixon  had  taken  office  vowing  to 
end  the  conflict  the  country  had  informed 
him  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 

But  when  he  took  stock  of  his  possessions, 
he  found  there  was  no  reason  to  do  anything 
but  what  he  deemed  best.  At  his  command 
were  such  fleets,  aircraft,  bombs,  defoliants, 
tanks,  personnel  carriers  and  artillery  as  the 
world  had  never  seen. 

For  a  poor  boy  from  Whittler,  Calif.,  It  was 
strong  meat.  Why  should  a  man  with  all  this 
at  hand  come  to  terms  with  a  ragged  peasan- 
try that  padded  through  the  Jungle  with- 
out computers,  sensors,  air  cover  or  the  USO? 

He  had  learned  one  lesson  from  the  1968 
campaign,  which  was,  not  to  be  like  Lyndon 
Johnson.  But  he  learned  another  lesson  in 
office,  and  that  is  that  there  are  no  limits 
to  his  power,  no  one  to  stop  him  in  express- 
ing his  Imperial  will. 

He  forgot  his  country  was  a  democracy. 
He  forgot  the  people  at  the  gates.  He  forgot 
the  Constitution.  He  Ignored  the  Senate.  He 
talked  about  peace.  He  brought  home  some 
troops.  He  talked  about  prisoners  and  he 
began  to  bomb. 

He  said  the  war  was  ending,  there  never 
would  be  another.  He  Invaded  Cambodia.  He 
invaded  Laos.  He  bombed  some  more.  He 
brought  home  soldiers  and  sent  out  sailors. 
He  bombed.  He  spoke  to  the  country  through 
imperial  decree. 

The  people  were  sheep,  led  this  way  and 
that  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  diverted 
them.  He  went  to  China.  He  toasted  Chou 
En-lal.  He  brought  home  panda  bears.  But 
the  war  went  on.  He  bombed. 

He  called  In  the  deferential  generals.  Do 
it,  they  said.  This  will  bring  them  to  their 
knees.  So  he  mined  the  harbors  and  thrust 
his  country  and  the  world  into  a  nightmare 
of  apprehension  and  melancholy.  He  is  the 
mightiest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Americans  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
most  important  decision  of  their  lifetimes. 
One  man  has  sealed  their  fate.  They  are  un- 
der the  lUuslon,  as  they  were  in  Dallas,  that 
they  are  free  citizens  with  a  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs. 

What  this  ghastly  week  has  brought  home 
to  them  Is  that  they  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  most  important  decision  of  their 
lifetimes.  One  man  has  sealed  their  fate. 
They  are  under  the  illusion,  as  they  were  in 
DaUas,  that  they  are  free  citizens  with  a  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

What  this  ghastly  week  has  brought  borne 
to  them  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  say 
about  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor.  Richard  Nixon  has  decided 
that  the  voice  of  America  Is  the  sound  of  a 
bomb  exploding  over  a  country  which  be  says 
is  so  tyrannous  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail. 
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[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  May  15,  1972] 

President  Sbows  He's  Sentimental 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Washington. — Had  Oliver  Cromwell  paused 
in  his  slaughter  of  the  Irish  to  express 
appreciation  of  bis  mother,  he  might  have 
caused  a  certain  savage  amusement  among 
the  natives,  whose  ear  for  the  incongruous 
had  been  greatly  sharpened  in  the  course  of 
unremitting  English  attentions  over  the 
years. 

As  the  bombs  fell  on  Hanoi  and  the  mines 
bobbed  in  Haiphong  harbor.  President  Nixon 
took  time  out  to  proclaim  Mothers  Day.  He 
referred  to  "a  mother's  gift  of  life  and  love." 
providing  timely  assiirance  for  a  melancholy 
and  terrified  nation  that  be  is,  after  all,  a 
sentimental  man. 

Nobody  seemed  to  wonder  how  the  mothers 
of  North  Vietnam  might  be  faring — or  their 
children.  They  were  not  included  in  the  proc- 
lamation. In  another  communication  last 
week,  the  President,  opposing  abortion,  made 
known  his  deep  concern  for  the  unborn.  The 
born  are  something  else  again,  and  he  hasn't 
gotten  around  to  them  yet,  at  least  in  Indo- 
china. 

Justification  of  mass  murder  has  not 
changed  much  In  three  centuries,  either. 
Cromwell  said  of  Drogheda  that  "it  will  tend 
to  prevent  effusion  of  blood  for  the  futvure." 

Richard  Nixon  told  the  bellicose  blUion- 
alres  at  FloresvUle,  Tex.,  that  If  he  did  not 
bomb,  "it  will  be  a  bloodbath  that  would 
stain  the  hands  of  the  "United  States  for  time 
Immemorial." 

"Immemorial"  Is  a  word  that  should  be 
applied  only  to  what  has  already  happened, 
but,  as  the  president  of  Amherst  College, 
John  William  Ward,  said,  as  he  set  forth  with 
his  students  to  a  protest  at  Westover  Air 
Force  Base,  "nobody  is  listening  to  the  words 
an3nmore." 

What  is  being  said  at  the  White  House,  be- 
hind the  scenes,  is  that  actions  don't  mean 
anything  either.  The  mining  was  a  grand- 
stand play.  Intended  as  a  diversion  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  against  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  Russians  knew  about  the  mining 
agreed  to  It  and  its  elimination  will  become 
a  bargaining  chip  at  the  Moscow  summit. 
When  it  is  abolished,  they  will  force  their 
North  Vietnamese  allies  to  give  in.  They  have 
sold  out  for  trade  as  the  Chinese,  Hanoi's 
other  friend,  sold  out  for  a  seat  In  the  United 
Nations. 

As  explained  by  the  connoisseurs  of  big- 
power  chess.  It  sounds  like  a  global  plot  with 
two  Communist  nations  to  re-elect  Richard 
Nixon,  who  can't  make  It  if  he  lets  a  country 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island  go  Communist.  At 
least  that's  what  the  people  who  really  know 
what  is  going  on.  In  contradistinction  to 
what  seems  to  be  happening,  would  have  you 
believe. 

A  major  propaganda  offensive  is  underway 
to  persuade  press  and  public  that  the  mines 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  "most  gen- 
erous peace  offer  ever  made." 

The  offer  was  perfectly  safe,  since  the  Pres- 
ident knows  It  will  not  be  accepted,  but  It 
is  being  peddled  around  as  a  "disguised  sur- 
render." 

The  country  Is  going  through  the  wringer 
for  the  third  springtime  In  a  row  while  the 
President  performs  his  acrobatics.  People  are 
shouting  at  each  other  and  crying,  as  Rich- 
ard Nixon  bids  them  hold  steady  for  they 
know  not  what.  On  Capitol  Hill,  they  say 
he  may  "pull  it  off."  Pulling  It  off  means 
currently  not  starting  World  War  m.  For  a 
nation  that  started  out  hoping  to  stop  an 
old  war  and  never  dreamed  it  would  involve 
the  end  of  the  world,  it  seems  like  thanking 
somebody  for  nothing.  But  that's  what  Rich- 
ard Nixon  may  be  asking  of  us  one  of  these 
days — if  we're  lucky. 

Mary  McGrory  is  a  syndicated  columnist. 
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RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  10th  of 
May  celebration  is  a  great  day  for  the 
people  of  Rumania  and  their  compatriots 
in  the  United  States.  This  day  is  set  aside 
in  the  hearts  of  Rumanians  as  a  day  of 
reflection  on  a  proud  past  and  as  a 
solemn  day  of  prayer  for  freedom  in  the 
future. 

Most  nations  have  one  event  in  their 
past  that  they  celebrate  on  a  designated 
date.  The  Rumanians,  however,  have 
three  separate  events  that  serve  to 
strengthen  the  sanctity  of  May  10. 

On  May  10,  1866,  after  a  long  struggle 
for  the  right  to  elect  their  own  sovereign, 
Prince  Charles  was  placed  on  tlie  throne 
of  Rumania  to  begin  a  prosperious  reign. 

On  May  10,  1877,  Rumania  declared 
her  independence  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  set  out  as  a  young  country 
among  the  turmoil  of  European  wars. 

On  May  10, 1881,  the  young  nation  took 
another  step  and  declared  herself  a  king- 
dom and  Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of 
Rumania  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  proud  past  of  the  10th  of  May  con- 
tinues to  thrive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Rumanian  people  even  though  its  public 
observance  is  forbidden  by  the  Commu- 
nist rule  they  now  live  under. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
supporting  the  return  of  freedom  to 
Rum£uiia  and  in  recognizing  May  10  as  a 
day  of  celebration  could  do  well  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1858.  With  the  clouds  of  Civil  War 
gathering,  Lincoln  said: 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is  in  the 
spirit  which  prized  liberty  as  the  heritage  of 
all  men.  In  all  lands  everywhere. 

With  words  as  meaningful  as  those  we 
Americans  know  that  the  love  of  freedom 
will  never  fade  and  the  prayer  for  peace 
with  human  dignity  will  never  cease  in 
Rumania. 


CONDI1TONS  AT  LONG  BINH.  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  war  rages  in  Vietnam,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  of  ccxiditions  at  Long 
Binh.  20  miles  north  of  Saigon,  which 
has  been  described  as  the  biggest  over- 
seas American  military  post  in  the  world. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  1  con- 
tains a  detailed  account  of  conditions  at 
Long  Binh  in  an  article  written  by  Peter 
R.  Kann.  The  base,  which  houses  14,000 
American  military  men  and  7,000  U.S. 
civilian  contract  personnel,  is  larger  than 
the  city  of  Saigon. 

In  something  of  an  imderstatement, 
Mr.  Kann  suggests  that  the  comfort  of 
a  base  like  Long  Binh  "represents  an 
affront  to  the  average,  often  miserable, 
Vietnamese  on  whose  behalf  Americans 
presumably  are  here." 

I  should  like  to  cite  just  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  Mr.  Kann's  article  about 
life  at  Long  Binh,  "with  its  movie 
theaters  and  bowling  alleys,  mtissage 
parlors  and  male  beauty  salons,  air-con- 
ditioned offices  and  Vietnamese  servants." 

The  functicms  being  performed  by  the 
21,000  Americans  at  Long  Binh  have  little 
to  do  with  fighting  a  war  or  even  with 


directly  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
fight  one. 

There  are  12  generals  living  on  the 
base. 

Even  in  the  peak  years  of  the  American 
war  effort,  logistical  and  administrative 
troops  outnumbered  combat  soldiers  by 
a  ratid  of  about  5  to  1,  and  by  now  the 
ratio  is  well  over  10  to  1. 

All  officers  at  Long  Binh  have  been 
issued  weapons,  though  the  enlisted  men 
have  not  been.  This  is  presumably  to  keep 
the  accident  rate  down. 

On  any  given  evening  there  are  more 
than  100  movies  being  shown  at  Long 
Binh.  A  $445,000  centrally  air-condi- 
tioned theater  seating  459  persons  was 
opened  last  month.  There  are  10  large 
club-bars  and  50  or  more  smaller  bars. 
There  are  10  small  swimming  pools  and 
a  new  Olympic-size  pool  under  construc- 
tion. 

A  new  bowling  alley  is  also  nearing 
completion.  Do  the  Vietnamese  bowl? 
asks  a  reporter  thinking  of  the  day  when 
Long  Binh  might  be  "Vietnamized."  "No, 
but  I  guess  they'll  learn,"  says  an  Army 
spokesman. 

There  is  a  golf  driving  range,  skeet- 
shooting  range,  handicraft  workshops, 
photo  lab,  lapidary  shop,  bingo  tourna- 
ments, bridge  cont^ts  and  dating  games. 
A  massage  parlor  offers  steambaths  and 
massages  by  Vietnamese  girls.  A  male 
beauty  bar^^Ters  treatment  with  "co- 
logne, after  sI^Mg,  tcHiic,  hsdr  cream,  lo- 
tion, deodrant  Intlr  spray  and  Q-tips." 

About  20,000  Vietnamese  work  at  Long 
Binh,  including  a  variety  of  servants  for 
the  American  military  men.  "House- 
maids" tidy  up  barracks,  do  soldiers' 
laundry  and  polish  their  shoes  daily. 
Such  services  are  provided  for  all  troops 
on  the  base.  "They  iron  everything,  even 
underwear,"  says  one  sergeant.  Other 
Vietnamese  serve  at  tables  in  the  clubs 
and  do  the  more  menial  chores  In  mess- 
hall  kitchens.  There  is  no  KP  duty  at 
Long  Binh,  except  during  the  annual  Tet 
holidays  when  Vietnamese  workers  take 
a  week's  vacation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  will  read 
the  entire  article  because  I  believe  it 
is  most  revealing  and  is  relevant  at  this 
time.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Just   Like   Home — In   Vietnam,   the   Place 

To  Be  as  War  Rages  On  Is  Luxurious  Long 

Binh 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

(Note. — 'Entertainment  for  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Long  Binh  post  takes  another 
step  forward  Saturday  with  the  grand  open- 
ing of  a  new  $445,000  movie  theater.  Located 
on  Tennessee  Street  near  the  Pacesetter 
Service  Club  and  the  Long  Binh  Crafts  Shop, 
the  centrally  air-conditioned  theater  can 
accommodate  459  patrons" — The  Long  Binh 
Post,  issue  of  April  11.) 

Long  Binr. — ^Long  Binh  lies  atwut  20 
miles  north  of  Saigon,  roughly  one-fourth  of 
the  way  to  An  Loc,  where  North  and  South 
Vietnamese  regiments  are  decimating  each 
other  In  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  in  the 
history  of  the  Vietnam  war.  At  least  1,000 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  dying  each 
week  In  the  current  nationwide  Communist 
offensive,  and   the  future  of   "Vietnamlz?.- 
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tlon" — If  not  of  South  Vietnam — hangs  In 
the  balance. 

But  you  wouldn't  know  it  at  Long  Blnh. 
Saigon  is  in  many  ways  an  island  In  the  war, 
but  Saigon  at  least  is  a  Vietnamese  island. 
Long  Blnh  is  an  American  oasis.  The  enemy 
offensive  has  prompted  some  special  defen- 
sive precautions  at  Long  Binh,  but  as  one 
colonel  says,  "The  only  real  change  is  that 
the  clubs  have  to  close  early  so  the  Viet- 
namese girls  can  get  home  before  curfew." 

Long  Binh.  17,000  acres  of  Americana 
bousing  14,000  American  military  men  and 
another  7,000  U.S.  civilian  contract  person- 
nel, is  the  biggest  U.S.  base  In  Vietnam  and 
Indeed  the  biggest  overseas  American  mili- 
tary post  in  the  world,  according  to  officials 
here.  Long  Blnh's  acreage  and  population 
have  been  reduced  somewhat  since  the  peak 
years  of  the  war,  when  27,000  Americans  re- 
sided here,  and  troop  cuts  at  the  base  are 
continuing.  But  Long  Blnh  stiU  Is  Ukely  to 
be  one  of  the  very  last  U.S.  Installation  closed 
down.  If  and  when  It  is  "Vietnamlzed"  one 
can  only  wonder  what  the  Vietnamese  wUl 
do  with  a  base  that  is  larger  than  the  city 
of  Saigon. 

UTTLE   TO   DO    WITH    WAR 

With  its  movie  theaters  and  bowling  alleys, 
massage  parlors  and  male  beauty  salons,  air- 
conditioned  offices  and  Vietnamese  servants. 
Long  Binh  must  rank  as  the  most  comforta- 
ble post  In  this  not-very-comfortable  coun- 
try. 

And,  with  only  one  company  of  combat  in- 
fantrymen, 122  men,  among  the  14,000  sol- 
diers stationed  here.  It  probably  also  ranks 
as  the  least  combat-oriented  collection  of 
military  men  In  any  war  zone.  In  fact,  the 
functions  being  performed  by  the  21,000 
Americans  at  Long  Blnh  have  little  to  do 
with  fighting  a  war  or  even  with  directly 
helping  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  one. 

The  post's  primary  function,  according  to 
briefing  officers,  is  "retrograding"  American 
military  equipment.  This  means  collecting, 
repairing  and  then  shipping  home  (or  other- 
wise disposing  of)  the  millions  of  tons  of 
equipment  the  U.S.  military  has  used  In 
Vietnam.  "We're  tidying  up  the  battlefield," 
says  a  briefing  officer.  While  the  task  is  no 
doubt  admirable,  the  phrase  sounds  a  mite 
ironic  at  a  time  when  Vietnam's  battlefields 
are  being  rendered  "untldier"  than  ever  be- 
fore with  the  broken  bodies  of  contending 
Vietnamese. 

The  second  major  function  here  is  support- 
ing other  American  units  in  Vietnam.  But 
since  there  are  only  two  American  combat 
brigades  left  in  the  country,  plus  some  air 
squadrons,  most  of  the  U.S.  troops  being  sup- 
ported by  Long  Binh  are  themselves  support 
troops  of  various  sorts. 

"Actually,  a  lot  of  xia  Just  support  each 
other,"  says  an  infantry  sergeant  who  found 
himself  assigned  here  as  a  clerk. 

Long  Binh  also  houses  "USARV,"  which  is 
the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Vietnam.  This  helps  account  for  why 
there  are  12  generals  living  on  the  base.  How- 
ever, the  operational  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  military  effort  in  Vietnam  (and  the  of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  commander,  Oen.  Crelghton 
Abrams)  are  not  located  here,  but  rather  at 
Ton  San  Nhut  airbase  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saigon. 

BRONTOSAURIAN    LOGISTICAL   TAIL 

Critics  of  the  remaining  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  can  use  Long  Binh  as  an  ex- 
ample to  argue  that  many  of  the  70.000  Amer- 
ican troops  still  in  Vietnam  are  performing 
something  less  than  vital  tasks  and  that  troop 
withdrawals  should  be  accelerated.  Critics  of 
the  way  America  has  fought  the  Vietnam  war 
can  argrue  that  Long  Blnh  exeii^>llfies  the 
brontosaurian  logistical  tail  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary; even  in  the  peak  years  of  the  American 
war  effort,  logistical  and  administrative 
troops  outnumbered  combat  soldiers  by  a  ra- 


tio of  about  five  to  one,  and  by  now  the 
ratio  is  well  over  10  to  one.  It  can  also  be  ar- 
gued that  the  comfort  (or,  by  Vietnamese 
standards,  luxury)  of  a  base  like  Long  Binh 
represents  an  affront  to  the  average,  often 
miserable,  Vietnamese  on  whose  behalf  Amer- 
icans presumably  are  here. 

Defenders  of  the  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  claim  that  residual  tasks  like  "retro- 
grading materiel"  are  Important — at  least  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.  They  can  point  out  that 
troop  withdrawals  are  proceeding  despite  the 
enemy  offensive.  President  Nixon  having  an- 
nounced last  week  that  another  20,000  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  by  July  1.  More  generally, 
defenders  of  the  U.S.  effort  would  argue  that 
America's  massive  military  support  appara- 
tus has  enhanced  the  efficiency  and  safety 
of  the  combat  infantryman.  And  defenders 
can  note  that  the  comforts  of  an  oasis  like 
Long  Blnh  are  part  of  a  plan  to  keep  U.S. 
troops  off  the  streets  of  Vietnamese  towns 
and  to  prevent  them  from  further  warping 
the  economy  and  society  of  the  Vietnamese. 
If  any  place  In  Vietnam  can  be  considered 
really  safe,  then  that  place  is  probably  Long 
Binh.  The  last  enemy-inflicted  deaths  here 
were  from  several  rockets  that  landed  inside 
the  base  in  March  of  1971,  kUling  two 
soldiers.  The  last  time  the  b«ise  perimeter 
was  penetrated  was  back  at  Tet  oi  1968  when 
some  Vletcong  sappers  managed  the  feat. 

But  back  in  those  days  there  were  bat- 
talions of  combat  troops  based  at  Long  Binh, 
and  there  were  three  American  dlvtslons  op- 
erating in  the  general  military  region  that 
Includes  Long  Binh.  Now  there  are  only  the 
one  Infantry  company  plus  some  military 
p<dice  t>ased  at  Long  Binh  and  only  one  brig- 
ade of  U.S.  combat  troops  in  the  military 
region. 

The  current  enemy  offensive  Is  still  mostly 
raging  in  border  regions,  and  U.S.  installa- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  a  prime  target  for  the 
North  Vietnamese,  at  least  at  this  stage.  But 
if  the  offensive  continues  to  build,  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  breaks  rather  then 
bends,  if  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
should  topple  or  chaos  should  otherwise  en- 
gulf the  country,  what  would  become  of 
Long  Blnh? 

Perhaps  with  such  thoughts  in  mind,  how- 
ever remote  the  likelihood.  Long  Binh  is 
taking  sfteclal  security  precautions. 

The  outer  perimeter  of  Long  Binh  is  23  Vi 
kilometers  long  and  is  defended  by  100  two- 
man  guard  positions.  Ouard  duties  are 
shared  on  a  rotation  basis,  by  all  the  various 
units  at  Long  Blnh,  engineers,  clerks,  me- 
chanics, publicists  and  so  on.  The  guards 
have  recently  been  issued  new,  heavier  weap- 
ons, including  antitank  guns  (the  North 
Vietnamese  have  been  using  tanks  at  An  Loc 
and  elsewhere  in  this  offensive) . 

The  sole  infantry  company  and  a  com- 
pany of  military  police  have  been  assigned 
duty  as  a  ready-reserve  force  in  case  the  per- 
imeter is  attacked.  Two  weeks  ago  the  in- 
fantry company  arranged  a  "simulated  at- 
tack situation." 

"We  simulated  against  four  tanks  and  some 
infantry,"  says  Capt.  James  Kuykendall  of 
Echo  Company.  Did  you  win?  he  Is  asked. 
"Tup,"  he  says. 

An  inner  perimeter  has  also  been  mapped 
out  -'or  the  "extremely  unlikely  case  of  pene- 
tration and  fallback,"  explains  MaJ.  Hugh 
Sproul,  a  base  operations  officer  whose  office 
wall  is  decorated  with  photos  of  a  mock  sap- 
per attack.  A  brigade  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry 
Division  (one  of  the  two  U.S.  combat  brigades 
left  in  the  country)  is  based  five  kilometers 
from  Long  Blnh  and  could  land  troops  here 
by  helicopter  In  case  of  serious  attack. 

All  officers  at  Long  Blnh  have  been  issued 
weapons,  though  the  enlisted  men  have  not 
been.  This  Is  presumably  to  keep  the  accident 
rate  down.  Already  one  officer,  handling  a 
weapon  in  bed,  accidentally  discharged  a  bul- 
let through  the  celling  of  his  bcurracks,  nick- 


ing an  upstairs  officer  in  the  ear.  The  victim 
rail  downstairs  and  proceeded  to  beat  up  the 
man  whose  weapon  heid  gone  off.  Both  officers 
had  to  be  hospitalized. 

There  are  many  officers  at  Long  Blnh  who, 
having  pursued  noncombat  career  specialties, 
may  not  have  had  any  Infantry  training  since 
they  first  entered  the  Army.  They  are  simply 
required  to  pass  a  weapons-familiarization 
test  once  a  year. 

Still,  everyone  at  Long  Binh,  through  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  is  being  required 
to  take  a  turn  at  walking  night  guard  duty 
around  his  own  billet.  "Initially  the  order 
included  full  colonels,"  says  a  briefing  of- 
ficer, "but  they  griped  a  bit." 

Long  Binh  also  depends  on  Vietnamese  for 
protection.  There  are  some  30  to  40  platoons 
of  regional  and  popular  force  militiamen  de- 
ployed outside  the  perimeter  of  Long  Binh. 
And  Long  Blnh  recently  hired  160  Mon- 
tagnard  mountain  tribesmen  mercenaries, 
trained  by  the  U.S.  Special  Forces,  to  help 
patrol  within  the  perimeter.  The  Mon- 
tagnards  are  being  issued  "distinctive  uni- 
forms"— buck  shirts,  maroon  berets  and 
what  MaJ.  Sproul  calls  "flashy  patches." 

But  none  of  the  new  defense  precautions 
have  had  much  Impact  on  the  eight-to-five 
office  routines  and  varied  social  life  of  Long 
Blnh. 

On  any  given  evening  there  are  more  than 
100  movies  being  shown  at  Long  Blnh.  There 
are  10  large  club-bars  on  the  base  and  another 
50  or  more  smaller  unit  bars.  There  are  10 
small  swimming  pools,  and  there's  a  new 
Olympic-size  pool  still  under  construction.  A 
new  bowling  alley  Is  also  nearlng  completion. 
(Do  the  Vietnamese  bowl?  asks  a  reporter, 
thinking  of  the  day  when  Long  Blnh  might 
be  "Vietnamlzed."  "No,  but  I  guess  they  11 
learn,"  says  an  Army  spokesman.) 

The  base  sporting  program  Includes  basket- 
ball, basebaU,  tag  footbi^l,  volleyball,  tennis, 
squash  and  archery.  There  are  a  golf  driving 
range  and  a  skeet  shooting  range,  and  the 
Long  Blnh  new^>aper  recently  invited  "hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  camping  enthusiasts"  to 
the  organizational  meeting  of  a  new  rod 
and  gun  club.  The  base  drama  society  has 
fallen  on  hard  times  due  to  personnel  trans- 
fers, but  MaJ.  P.  R.  Kringle  Jr.,  special  serv- 
ices officer,  says  the  base  retains  a  "drama 
capability." 

There  are  handicraft  workshops,  a  photo 
lab  and  a  lapidary  shc^,  along  with  Bingo 
tournaments,  bridge  contests  and  dating 
games.  A  massage  parlor  offers  steambaths 
and  massages  by  Vietnamese  g^lrls.  ("A  towel 
must  cover  the  body  at  all  times,"  says  a 
sign.)  A  male  beauty  bar  offers  treatment 
with  "cologne,  after  shave,  tonic,  hair  cream, 
lotion,  deodorant,  hair  spray  and  Q-tlps. ' 
There's  also  a  manicurist  on  duty. 

Upward  of  20,000  Vietnamese  employes 
work  at  Long  Binh,  including  a  variety  of 
servants  for  the  American  military  men. 
"Housemaids"  tidy  up  barracks,  do  soldiers' 
laundry  and  polish  their  shoes  every  day. 
Such  services  are  provided  for  all  troops 
on  the  base,  not  Just  for  officers.  "They  iron 
everything,  even  underwear,"  says  one  ser- 
geant. Other  Vietnamese  serve  at  tables  in 
the  clubs  and  do  the  more  menial  chores  in 
mess-hall  kitchens.  There  is  no  KP  duty  at 
Long  Binh,  except  during  the  annual  Tet 
holidays  when  Vietnamese  workers  take  a 
week's  vacation. 

It's  conceivable  that  the  very  vastness  of 
this  base  and  its  most  un-Vietnamese  charac- 
ter are  its  best  protection.  One  can  imagine 
the  bewilderment  of  a  company  of  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  having  survived  the 
rigors  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  the 
ferocious  fighting  at  An  Loc,  who  might  find 
themselves  on,  say,  Tennessee  Street,  near 
the  Pacesetter  Service  Club.  One  can  imagine 
them  searching  for  the  manicured  lawn  of 
USARV  headquarters  and  somehow  winding 
up  at  Robin's  Skeet  Range  instead.  "If  we 
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ever  really  got  attacked  the  VC  would  have 
to  use  the  scheduled  bus  serrlce  to  get 
around  this  base,"  says  a  smiling  colonel. 


USE  OF  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  PROP- 
AGANDA BY  U.S.  NEWS  NETWORKS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  turned  on  the 
evening  network  news  and  have  seen 
them  using  propaganda  film  supplied  by 
the  government  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists.  I  have  often  wondered  if 
when  deciding  to  use  this  propaganda  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  was 
ever  a  consideration.  A  story  in  this 
week's  issue  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee's  hard-slugging  publication 
"Monday"  reports  that  when  this  very 
question  was  put  to  an  NBC  news  execu- 
tive and  a  UPI  picture  executive,  in- 
credibly the  answer  was  "No." 

The  GOP  weekly  also  features  an  in- 
teresting story  on  how  the  CBS  Evening 
News  accentuates  the  negative  and  dis- 
torts ihe  facts  when  reporting  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  National  Interest  Not  Considered 
Before  Spreading  Enemy  Propaganda 
Say      Network      News,      Wire      Service 

EXECimVES 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  top  network 
news  executive  and  a  top  wire  service  execu- 
tive have  told  Monday  that  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  if  their  faclUtles  shoiUd  be  used  to 
disseminate  Communist  propaganda,*  the 
question  of  whether  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  is  or  is  not  served,  is  not  a 
consideration. 

Monday  raised  the  question  after  watching 
an  NBC  Nightly  News  broadcast  featuring 
North  Vietnamese  film  and  after  seeing  a 
Hanoi-supplied  photo  in  Life  magazine,  a  pic- 
ture which  Life  said  they  had  purchased  from 
United  Press  International. 

NBC   SHOWS   communist   FILM 

On  April  28,  NBC  News  showed  a  film  which 
was  identified  by  anchor  man  Garrlck  Utley 
as  "made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  of  what 
they  say  was  an  air  attack  (U.S.)  on  Haiphong 
on  April  10."  Utley  went  on  to  quote  "a  North 
Vietnamese  commentary"  as  saying  nothing 
In  Haiphong  was  spared  including  the  heavily 
populated  residential  quarters  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  As  the  film  showed  what  the  Com- 
munists said  were  the  restUts  of  the  bomb- 
ing, Utley  declared:  "These,  say  the  North 
Vietnamese,  are  the  bodies  of  civilians  killed 
in  the  bombing  attacks;  attacks  made  with  a 
new  kind  of  plastic  bomb  falling  in  strings. 
Like  strings  of  spaghetti  according  to  the 
(North  Vietnamese)  commentary." 

(The  Defense  Department  denies  this  re- 
port as  "totally  without  foundation."  A  de- 
partment spokesman  says  that  there  are 
bombs  with  plastic  casings  but  when  the 
bomb  explodes  the  plastic  usually  burns  up 
and  is  vaporized.) 

In  the  April  28  issue  of  Life  magazine,  a 
picture  "released  by  the  Hanoi  government" 
was  run  showing  a  man  and  two  injured  chU- 
dren.  The  picture  claimed  that  seven  mem- 

•The  word  propaganda  here  is  being  used 
as  the  dictionary  defines  it:  the  spreading  of 
ideas,  information,  or  rumor  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  or  injuring  an  institution,  a  cause 
or  a  person;  ideas,  facts  or  allegations  spread 
deliberately  to  further  one's  cause  or  to  dam- 
aging an  opposing  cause. 


bers  of  one  family,  mostly  children,  had 
perished  in  the  U.S.  air  attacks  on  Haiphong. 
Curious  as  to  whether  the  topic  of  whose 
Interests  were  being  served  by  running  enemy 
propaganda  was  ever  discussed,  Monday  spoke 
with  Wallace  Westfeldt,  Executive  Producer 
of  the  NBC  Nightly  News  and  Ted  Majeski, 
Executive  Picture  Editor  of  United  Press 
International. 

aid  and  comfort  to  enemy? 

In  showing  Communist  propaganda  film 
is  the  question  of  what  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  ever  discussed;  is  it  a 
consideration?  Monday  asked.  Westfeldt 
ducked  the  question  saying:  "We  try  and 
put  on  what  is  news." 

When  showing  such  enemy  propaganda 
film  does  the  question  of  whose  interests 
are  being  served  ever  come  up?  Monday  asked. 
"It's  not  a  question  of  this,"  Westfeldt  re- 
pUed,  explaining  that  the  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  what  Is  being  shown  is  news.  "We're 
trying  to  report  a  story  that  is  going  on,"  he 
said.  "That  is  the  principal  question." 

Do  you  consider  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Communist  film  shown  grinds  the 
enemy  ax  a  relevant  one?  Monday  asked. 
"No,"  said  Westfeldt,  "we  try  to  put  stuff 
on  the  air  that  is  informative  to  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

When  asked  if  the  question  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  ever  comes  up  when  it  is  be- 
ing decided  whether  or  not  to  show  a  piece 
of  enemy  propaganda  film,  Westfeldt  replied 
in  the  negative,  saying:  "We're  not  the 
government." 

The  particular  piece  of  Communist  film 
used  by  NBC  on  April  28  was  obtained  from 
a  British  doctor  vho  had  been  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  been  given  the  film  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  Westfeldt  said. 

When  you  make  a  decision  to  transmit  en- 
emy propaganda  photographs,  does  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  photo  serves  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  or  that  of  the  Commu- 
nists ever  come  up?  Monday  asked  UPI  Ex- 
ecutive Picture  Editor  Ted  Majeski. 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  should.  I  don't  think 
we  can  put  ourselves  to  be  Judges  of  this  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  UPI  or  AP  can  put  themselves 
in  a  position  of  making  a  Judgment.  We  re- 
port the  news,"  he  replied. 

Majeski  said  that  an  international  orga- 
nization such  as  UPI  has  to  exist  by  doing 
business  not  Just  with  U.S.  papers  but  with 
papers  around  the  world,  in  Asia,  Africa,  etc. 
Generally  the  only  pictures  that  are  not  run 
are  things  that  are  "too  horrible"  or  "naked 
women,"  said  Majeski. 

When  asked  if  by  running  such  photos 
UPI  wasn't  distributing  Communist  prop- 
aganda, Majeski  agreed:  "You  are  absolute- 
ly correct,  correct  in  that  sense."  But  he  de- 
feuded  the  distribution  on  the  grounds  that 
"we  are, not  necessarily  helping  the  enemy, 
we  are  just  reporting  the  news." 

CBS  News  Accentuates  Negative,  Distorts 
Facts  in  Reporting  Vietnam  Action 

"Both  the  correspondents  in  Saigon  and 
their  editors  back  in  Washington  and  New 
York,  share,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  axio- 
matic beliefs  about  the  war.  The  correspond- 
ent, consciously  or  not,  tends  to  look  at  the 
worst  side  of  things.  The  editor,  consciously 
or  not,  tends  to  select  news  that  is  nega- 
tive."— Syndicated  columnist  Robert  D.  No- 
vak writing  in  a  paper  presented  to  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Public  Affairs  Con- 
ference Center,  Kenyon  College,  Oambier, 
Ohio. 

Anyone  who  watches  the  network  television 
news  coverage  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  minutes  knows 
that  Mr.  Novak  as  the  saying  goes,  "tells  it 
like  it  is." 

During  the  past  several  weeks  since  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Monday  Media  Monitor  has  picked 
up  a  few  items  of  Interest,  items  which  show 


that  when  it  comes  to  astigmatisms  nothing 
sees  things  quite  like  the  CBS  eye: 
"defeat"  not  a  defeat 

On  the  evening  of  May  6,  1972.  CBS  Eve- 
ning News  viewers  were  greeted  by  anchor- 
man Roger  Mudd  teUing  them:  "The  South 
Vietnamese  suffered  two  more  defeats  today 
trying  to  push  back  the  CommunUts  in  the 
Central  Highlands."  One  of  the  "defeats" 
cited  by  Mudd  was  a  Firebase  42  where  en- 
emy forces  reportedly  klUed  or  wounded  at 
least  100  South  Vietnamese  in  a  tliree-hour 
assault. 

MeanwhUe,  on  NBC,  Don  North  was  re- 
porting from  Firebase  42  and  his  more  de- 
tailed account  showed  that  the  battle  wasn't 
quite  the  defeat  CBS  had  made  it  out  be. 

Pointing  out  that  the  attackers  were  an 
estimated  company  of  North  Vietnamese 
sappers  (  "probably  the  most  feared  enemv 
soldiers  in  Vietnam"),  North  reported  that 
the  base  had  been  destroyed  but  "if  the  en- 
emy mission  had  been  to  overrun  and  hold 
this  firebase,  as  they  have  so  many  others, 
they  failed.''  North  said  the  base  was  not 
overrun  due  to  the  fighting  of  the  elite 
South  Vietnamese  airborne  unit  that  had 
"beaten  off"  the  attack  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

VOLUNTEER  ARMY   MISREPRESENTED 

In  the  same  May  6  CBS  Evening  News 
broadcast,  there  was  a  film  report  from  Hue, 
South  Vietnam,  showring  a  volunteer  army 
marching  through  the  streets.  As  the  camera 
focused  on  a  close-up  of  a  man  who  looked 
like  a  150-year-old  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  a  helmet, 
(photo,  p.3)  CBS's  David  Henderson  (In  Hue) 
Intoned  ominously: 

"Led  by  a  brass  band  playing  patriotic 
marclilng  tunes,  the  local  militia  for  the  an- 
cient imperial  capital  of  Hue  paraded 
through  the  streets  today  to  show  off  their 
strengths.  The  ragged  army  of  volunteers  will 
be  the  first  line  of  defense  when  the  expected 
enemy  attack  comes.  The  militia  is  made  up 
of  men  too  old  or  too  young  to  be  in  the 
regular  army,  veterans — 6<Hne  of  them  dis- 
abled, local  officials  and  teachers." 

Henderson  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
parade  was  through  mostly  empty  streets  be- 
cause most  of  the  people  left  as  "they  were 
not  Impressed  with  the  militia  to  protect 
them.  Local  armies  in  this  country  have  a 
reputation  for  panicking  and  running  away 
wjien  attacked."* 

NOT  FIRST  DEFENSE  LINE 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  volun- 
teer army  shown  on  CBS  News  was  not  and  is 
not  the  "first  line  of  defense"  of  the  city  of 
Hue.  As  an  Associated  Press  story  reported: 
"The  government  has  provided  20,000  weap- 
ons for  volunteers  to  defend  the  city  if  the 
army  cannot  hold  off  the  North  Vietnamese." 
The  AP  report  labeled  the  local  military  "the 
last-ditch  volunteer  defenders  of  Hue."  Thus, 
by  presenting  this  disorganized  group  of  vol- 
unteers as  the  primary  defenders  of  Hue,  CBS 
gave  their  viewers  a  much  gloomier  picture 
than  the  facts  warranted. 

The  final  items  involve  CBS  reporter  Bob 
Simon  and  things  he  said  and  didn't  say. 

In  an  April  29  report  from  Hue,  Simon 
was  reporting  on  the  Communist  shelling  of 
Highway  One  and  the  thousanrls  of  refugees 
on  the  road.  Commenting  at  one  point  on 
how  the  people  had  to  learn  for  themselves 
that  the  road  was  being  bombarded,  Simon 
said:  "The  Communists  were  not  aiming 
for  civilians,  at  least  one  can't  imagine 
why  they  would,  there  were  more  Important 
targets  on  the  road  .  .  ." 


*Not  content  with  misstating  facts  and 
putting  the  gloomiest  possible  face  on  the 
situation  in  Hue  at  the  moment  he  was  re- 
porting, Henderson  went  on  to  predict  defeat 
saying  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Marine 
defense  line  20  miles  away  "was  not  expected 
to  stop  the  Communist  forces  once  the  full 
scale  attack  is  launched." 
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COMMtTNlST    TERROR    TACTIC 


What  one  can't  Imagine  Is  why  Simon 
would  wonder  why  the  Communists  would 
shell  civilians.  They  have  done  so  as  a  ter- 
ror tactic  since  the  beginning  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Just  last  week  In  a  press  conference,  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  cited  facts  and  figures 
to  show  the  Communists  "complete  lack  of 
regard"  for  civilians:  Since  the  Communists 
invaded  sl.^c  weeks  ago,  the  South  Vietnamese 
city  of  An  Loc,  a  two  square  mile  area  con- 
centrated with  a  civilian  population,  has 
been  hit  by  35,000  rounds  of  enemy  artillery. 
The  four  dajs  before  Quang  Trl  fell,  the 
Communists  were  putting  Into  that  civilian 
population  area  a  total  of  3,000  rounds  a  day 
The  last  day  before  It  fell,  the  city  took  4,600 
rounds.  As  Laird  put  it:  "They  sprayed  ar- 
tillery Into  those  civilian  centers  Just  as  If 
they  were  using  a  water  hose." 

Another  Simon  report.  April  28,  ended  on 
a  very  moving  note.  As  the  camera  pans  slow- 
ly showing  the  bodies  of  dead  and  Injured 
men,  women  and  children.  South  Vietnamese 
refugees,  strewn  across  a  road  after  their 
truck  had  hit  a  Communist  mine,  Simon 
says: 

NOTHING    LEFT    TO    SAT? 

"By  evening  government  sp>okesmen  are 
saying  another  grand  victory  has  been  won 
in  Quang  Trl  province,  the  situation  is  once 
again  stabilized.  But  there  will  be  more 
fighting  and  more  words.  Words  spoken  by 
generals.  Journalists,  politicians.  But  here 
on  Route  One,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  what 
those  words  can  be.  There  Is  nothing  left 
to  say  about  this  war.  There  Is  Just  nothing 
left  to  say." 

Nothing  left  for  Bob  Simon  to  say  obvi- 
ously. But  is  there  really  nothing  left  to  say 
about  a  truckload  of  Innocent  refugees  killed 
and  maimed  by  a  Communist  mine  put  there 
by  an  enemy  who  throughout  the  entire  war 
In  Vietnam  has  deliberately  murdered  civil- 
ians as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy?  Is 
there  really  nothing  left  to  say  about  an 
enemy  who  after  years  of  aggression  con- 
tinues to  try  and  enslave  his  fellow  country- 
men by  force  and  violence?  Is  there  nothing 
to  be  said  about  how  12  of  North  Vietnam's 
13  regular  army  divisions  are  now  engaged  In 
aggression  outside  its  borders  against  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam?  Is  there 
nothing  to  be  said  about  North  Vietnam's 
violation  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords  and  the 
1968  understandings  which  led  to  a  cessation 
of  U.S.  bombing?  Is  there  nothing  to  be  said 
about  North  Vietnam's  truculence  and  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  in  good  faith  an  end  to 
the  war? 

Of  course  there  Is  plenty  to  be  said  about 
the  war.  But  the  odds  are  you  won't  hear  It 
or  see  it  on  CBS. 


me,  as  it  was  concerned  with  the  work 
incentive — WIN — program,  which  we 
created  in  1967  and  which  has  been  of 
real  assistance  to  the  people  of  Oregon, 
who  have  been  hit  hard  by  high  unem- 
ployment rates,  a  slump  in  housing,  and 
a  long  and  costly  dock  strike.  The  study, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Bradley  Schiller  at 
Pacific  Training  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Corp.,  demonstrates  how  and  when 
the  WIN  program  can  be  effective.  I 
should  like  to  bring  his  observations  to 
the  Senate's  attention. 

Based  on  2  years  of  WIN  program  ob- 
servations in  32  cities.  Professor  Schiller 
concludes  that  manpower  training  pro- 
gi-ams  are  not  able  to  significantly  reduce 
local  unemployment  rates;  they  simply 
cannot  create  jobs.  Training  programs  do 
yield  important  benefits,  however.  By 
raising  educational  levels  and  extending 
vocational  skills,  they  give  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  more  chances  to  find  a 
job  when  labor  markets  improve.  Par- 
ticipation in  programs  like  WIN  also 
maintains  an  individual's  commitment  to 
the  labor  market.  Surely  educational  and 
training  activities  are  a  better  alternative 
than  jobless  idleneso.  In  view  of  these  im- 
portant and  real  benefits  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  extend  and  adapt  our 
manpower  efforts  to  conform  with 
changing  labor  market  needs.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  make  a  determined 
effort  to  raise  the  number  and  quality  of 
jobs  that  are  available  to  the  poor. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  WIN— THE  WORK- 
INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  Senate  have  devoted  much  time 
and  effort  over  the  years  in  extending 
and  perfecting  the  Nation's  manpower 
services  for  disadvantaged  workers.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  be  able  to  assess  the 
impact  of  those  efforts  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  improve  job  opportunities  for 
the  poor  and  help  reduce  our  Nation's 
public  welfare  expenditures.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  call  attention  to  the  research  ef- 
forts supported  by  Howard  Rosen's  office 
in  the  Manpower  Administration  at  the 
Department  of  Labor.  At  hearings  last 
month  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
some  of  the  studies  supported  by  his  office 
were  discussed. 

One  study  was  of  particular  interest  to 


ARMS  CONTROL 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  arms  con- 
trol is  a  particularly  vital  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policies.  In  recent  years  a  series 
of  agreements  have  helped  to  bring  a  de- 
gree of  international  regulation  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  weapon  testing,  emplace- 
ment, and  transfer.  These  agreements 
include  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  the  Antartica 
Treaty,  and  the  Seabed  Treaty. 

The  tragic  situation  in  Vietnam  calls 
to  mind  an  especially  important  area  of 
arms  control  that  has  been  relatively 
neglected  recently,  both  in  international 
forums  and  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment— the  control  of  transfer  of  correc- 
tional arms  from  one  country  to  another. 
In  some  cases,  free  world  countries  have 
competitively  suppUed  arms  to  opposing 
sides  in  local  conflicts. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  3,  Charles  W.  Yost, 
an  experienced  diplomat  as  well  as  a 
thoughtful  columnist,  called  attention  to 
this  situation.  Mr.  Yost  pointed  to  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  large-scale  trans- 
fer of  conventional  weapons  from  super- 
powers to  smaller  countries  as  well  as 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  In  achieving 
any  kind  of  negotiations  or  agreements 
in  this  area. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  conven- 
tional arms  transfer,  I  intend  shortly  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act  requiring  a  re- 
port on  the  problems  and  possibilities 
in  this  field  from  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  believe  that  such 
a  report  to  the  Congress  will  give  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  opportunity  to  Inform 
themselves  of  the  issues  and  make  a  sub- 


stantive contribution  to  the  development 
of  policy  in  an  important  area  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Yost's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Should   Superpowers   Dole   Out   Weapons? 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

The  well-known  fact  that  big  nations  pro- 
vide vast  quantities  of  arms  to  small  nations 
has  again  been  brought  to  public  attention 
by  the  administration's  charge  that  Soviet 
supply  of  heavy  weapons  to  North  Vietnam 
has  encouraged  the  latter  to  undertake  its 
current  offensive.  This  charge  may  well  be 
true  in  part,  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Hanoi  would  have  undertaken 
an  offensive  at  this  time  even  If  It  had  not 
had  these  heavy  weapons.  Its  alms  are  as 
much  political  as  military  vls-a-vls  Saigon, 
vls-a-vls  Moscow  and  Peking,  vls-a-vis 
United  States  public  opinion. 

The  broader  question  remains,  however, 
whether  it  Is  necessary,  prudent  or  moral  for 
great  powers  to  dole  out  weapons  throughout 
the  world  as  lavishly  as  they  now  do. 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  by  no  means 
simple,  or  black  and  white.  Not  only  Is  the 
practice  abundantly  Indulged  In  by  all  the 
big  nations — the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Prance,  Britain,  and  China — ^but  it  is 
obviously  welcomed  by  the  medium  sized 
and  small  nations  that  receive  the  arms.  The 
chief  complaints  of  the  latter  are  that  they 
do  not  receive  enough,  or  that  deliveries  are 
slow,  or  that  they  have  to  pay  too  much. 
They  also  complain  that  their  actual  or  po- 
tential adversaries  are  receiving  more  from 
other  sources — or  sometimes  even  from  the 
same  source.  But  this  fact  or  claim  merely 
Induces  them  to  ask  more  for  themselves. 

The  receiving  countries  do  certainly  have 
a  point.  As  long  as  the  so-called  "Interna- 
tional community"  Is  made  up  of  undisci- 
plined sovereign  states,  quarreling  and  fight- 
ing with  each  other,  the  small  states  need 
arms  as  much  as  the  big  ones. 

Moreover,  it  would  hardly  be  desirable  to 
oblige  each  of  them,  particularly  the  poor 
ones,  to  try  to  build  up  separate  arms  In- 
dustries of  their  own. 

The  motives  of  the  big  powers  are  so  mixed 
as  almost  to  defy  analysis.  The  United  States 
sells  arms  to  Germany  in  order  to  equip  Ger- 
man troops  assigned  to  NATO,  but  also  to 
help  Its  own  balance  of  payments.  In  east 
Asia,  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  which  provides  the 
rationale  for  United  States  disengagement, 
also  assures  our  allies  of  United  States  arms 
to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  with- 
out our  direct  Involvement. 

Prance  sells  sophisticated  weapons  to  every- 
one, it  can,  including  South  Africa,  to  main- 
tain an  industry  for  Its  own  military  needs 
more  extensive  and  sophisticated  than  It 
could  support  alone. 

In  the  so-called  Third  World,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  rightly 
or  wrongly  conceive  tiiey  have  "vital"  Inter- 
ests, they  competitively  supply  arms  to  war- 
ring adversaries — North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Egypt  and  Israel,  India  and  Pakistan.  By  this 
time  the  prestige  of  each  superpower  has  be- 
come so  committed  to  each  of  these  clients 
that  It  fears  to  cut  off  the  supply  unilater- 
ally lest  it  upset  the  "balance  of  power." 

Nor  can  both  superpowers  agree  to  cut  off 
supplies  to  both  sides  In  each  case  without 
causing  the  most  anguished  outcries  from  the 
recipients,  and  without  risking  the  loss  of  in- 
fluence which  the  superpowers  have  so  pain- 
fully and  expensively  acqtiired. 

In  all  these  cases  the  recipients  have  be- 
come so  addicted  to  excessive  doses  of  arms 
that  the  withdrawal  symptoms  would  be  very 
distressing  indeed. 
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The  mad  illoglc  of  events  therefore  seems 
to  compel  the  big  powers  to  provide  arms 
wherever  in  the  world  they  have  a  strategic 
position  to  defend  or  a  political  advantage 
to  gain.  This  compulsion  applies  whether  or 
not  the  big  power  at  all  approves  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regime  It  Is  supplying.  Indeed, 
military  dictatorships  may  be  particularly 
favored,  not  only  where  they  are  strategical- 
ly located  but  because  the  acquisition  or 
maintenance  of  Influence  with  them  Is 
peculiarly  dependent  on  satisfying  their  ap- 
petite for  modem  arms. 

There  simply  Is  no  easy  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  pot  call- 
ing the  kettle  black  when  the  United  States 
denounces  the  Soviet  Union  for  giving  arms 
to  North  Vietnam  or  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
nounces the  United  States  for  giving  arms 
to  Israel. 

It  would  make  for  a  much  safer  world  if 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  stop  providing  arms  to  anyone  other 
than  their  allies  in  Europe  and  would  leave 
the  provisioning  of  third-world  nations  to 
smaller,  less  ambitious  industrialized  states, 
such  as  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Belgium,  even  perhaps  Britain  and 
France. 

Such    a    policy    would    both    limit    the 
amounts  supplied  and  reduce  the  danger  of 
superpower  Involvement  in  third-world  con- 
frontations and  conflicts. 

This  would,  however,  be  much  too  sensible 
a  solution  to  be  "practical."  It  would  be  in- 
hibited not  only  by  the  rivalry  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  by 
the  rivalry  between  the  latter  and  China. 

Probably  the  most  one  can  hope  for  in  the 
near  future  is  that,  after  the  Vietnam  war  is 
flnally  "wound  down,"  both  superpowers 
will  better  recognize  the  hazards  to  them- 
selves of  this  form  of  competition,  and  will 
each  unilaterally  exercise  more  restraint  in 
its  extravagant  largesse  with  weapons. 

Even  that,  however,  could  happen  only  If 
new  Vletnams  are  not  permitted  to  develop 
in  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia  or  elsewhere. 


AIR  WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM- 
BOOK  ENTITED,  "FIGHTER  TAC- 
TICS AND  STRATEGY,  1914-70,"  BY 
EDWARD  SIMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
South  Carolina  author  and  expert  on  air 
warfare,  Edward  H.  Sims,  has  posed  in 
the  press  and  through  his  books  some 
Interesting  questions  in  reference  to  the 
success  or  lack  of  success  of  close  air  sup- 
port during  the  current  North  Vietnam- 
ese invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sims,  an  outstanding  fighter  pilot 
In  World  War  n,  has  recently  written  a 
book  entitled,  "Fighter  Tactics  and 
Strategy.  1914-70."  Published  by  Harper 
and  Row,  this  book  follows  other  success- 
ful works  by  Mr.  Sims  which  include 
"The  Greatest  Aces,"  "Greatest  Fighter 
Missions,"  and  "American  Aces." 

As  a  fighter  pilot,  Mr.  Sims  speaks 
with  considerable  knowledge.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  development  of  a  new 
American  fighter  plane  and  takes  this 
coimtry  to  task  for  the  long  delay  in 
such  a  program. 

However,  his  views  which  are  of  cur- 
rent interest  involve  the  apparent  lim- 
ited effectiveness  of  United  States  close 
air  support  aircraft  in  more  effectively 
blunting  the  conventional  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  speak  for  Mr. 
Sims  I  would  caU  attention  to  an  article, 
"Effectiveness  of  Air  Strikes  Questioned 
by  Local  Author."  This  article  appeared 


in  the  May  5,  1972,  issue  of  the  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  direct  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled, "Invasion  Gains  Cast  Doubt  on 
Air  Effectiveness"  by  Associated  Press 
Military  Writer  Fred  S.  Hoffman.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  May  4,  1972,  issue 
of  the  News  &  Courier  newspaper, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  generals 
have  always  been  very  jealous  of  the 
close  air  support  role.  Yet  today  in  Viet- 
nam our  Air  Force  pilots  are  not 
equipped  with  any  dedicated,  sophisti- 
cated antitank  weapons  to  aid  the 
ground  forces.  Although  we  have  been  in 
this  war  in  a  big  way  for  nearly  10  years 
our  pilots  are  being  forced  to  try  and 
destroy  enemy  armor  mainly  with  iron 
bombs.  A  large  number  of  the  tank  kills 
have  been  with  free  fall  iron  bombs. 
These  weapons  are  primarily  used  for 
area  targets  and  while  effective  when 
scoring  a  hit,  they  are  of  course  less  ac- 
curate than  the  helicopter  borne  TOW 
missile  or  even  rockets  carried  on  heli- 
copters. Also,  it  appears  most  of  the  air- 
craft being  used  for  close  air  support  are 
planes  which  some  would  term  "fast 
movers."  This  means  they  are  more  de- 
signed for  warfare  in  the  air  than  hitting 
point  targets  on  the  ground  or  within 
city  streets.  Ground  forces  must  have 
some  mobile,  close,  accurate  fire  support 
when  faced  with  such  threats  as  enemy 
tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles.  It 
appears  the  majority  of  U.S.  aircraft 
being  used  for  close  air  support  are  high 
speed  planes  which  require  clear  weather 
to  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  newspaper  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  May  5, 

1972] 

Effectiveness   of   Air   Strikes   Questioned 

BT    Local    Author 

A  noted  military  aviation  historian  said 
Thursday  it  is  obvious  that  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  tactical  air  power  has 
failed  to  stop  North  Vietnamese  armor  and 
infantry. 

Edward  H.  Sims,  author  of  the  newly  pub- 
lished "Pighter  Tactics  and  Strategy  1914- 
1970",  told  the  Sarasota  Keys  Rotary  Club 
President  Nixon  has  found  It  necessary  to 
gamble  that  air  power  can  save  South  Viet- 
nam. 

He  said  many  people  In  high  places  in 
Washington  are  asking  how  this  coimtry  can 
make  Its  Air  Porce  more  effective  tactically. 

The  North  Vietnamese  invaders  are  using 
conventional  warfare  tactics,  he  said.  They 
have  armor.  "If  ever  there  was  a  case  where 
air  power  has  targets,  this  is  it,"  he  said. 

Sims  questioned  whether  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  have  scored  such  success  in 
their  current  drive  if  this  nation  had  pro- 
vided the  South  Vietnamese  with  more  effec- 
,tive  close  air  support  weapons  to  operate 
against  armor,  though  he  admitted  that  few 
people  expected  an  open  attack  by  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  criticize 
m  retrospect  than  to  anticipate  events. 

Sims  cited  an  Associated  Press  story  which 
was  carried  Thursday  by  the  Herald-Tribune 
and  many  other  newspapers.  That  dispatch 
said:  "Both  military  officers  and  civilian  de- 
fense officials  are  expressing  concern  privately 
and  there  are  reports  that  key  members  of 


the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress 
are  beginning  to  ask  critical  questions." 

The  Associated  Press  story  said,  "The 
biggest  source  of  dismay  to  advocates  of  air 
power  has  been  the  apparent  inability  of 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine  and  South  Viet- 
namese fighter-bombers  and  bombers  to  stem 
North  Vietnam's  Invasion  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone — a  conventional  attack  through 
relatively  open  country  with  tanks,  self-pro- 
pelled and  towed  artillery,  supply  trucks  and 
other  heavy  equipment." 

Sims,  a  World  War  n  fighter  pUot  from 
Orangeburg.  S.C,  has  a  winter  home  In  Sara- 
sota and  a  summer  home  in  Denmark.  An 
editor,  author  and  historian,  he  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  tactics  and  strategy  of 
air  combat  and  has  written  four  books  deal- 
ing with  fighter  pilots  and  fighter  tactics. 

Invasion  Gains  Cast  Doubt  on  An 

Effectiveness 

(By  Pred  S.  Hoffman) 

Washington. — North  Vietnam's  invasion 
gains  in  the  face  of  total  allied  air  superiority 
are  raising  new  doubts  about  the  effective- 
ness of  air  power. 

Both  military  officers  and  civilian  defense 
officials  are  expressing  concern  privately  and 
there  are  reports  that  key  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress  are 
beginning  to  ask  critical  questions. 

Some  Air  Force  officers,  while  agreeing 
there  is  reason  to  question,  argue  that  the 
issue  still  is  in  doubt  and  that  over  the  long 
haul  airpower  will  do  its  Job  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  attrition  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  weapons  and  supplies,  as  well  as  killing 
his  troops. 

For  quite  some  time,  critics  have  ques- 
tioned whether  U.S.  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail  was  really  knocking  out  a  big 
part  of  the  enemy's  supplies  being  trucked 
through  southern  Laos. 

The  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  this 
offensive  to  mount  heavy  bombardment  of 
objectives  like  An  Loc  near  Saigon  and  to 
bring  40-ton  tanks  that  far  south  tends  to 
support  the  critics'  skepticism. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  source  of  dismay 
to  advocates  of  airpower  has  been  the  ap- 
parent inability  of  U.S.  Air  Porce.  Navy, 
Marine  and  South  Vietnamese  fighter-bomb- 
ers and  bombers  to  stem  North  Vietnam's 
Invasion  across  the  demilitarized  zone — a 
conventional  attack  through  relatively  open 
country  with  tanks,  self-propelled  and  towed 
artillery,  supply  trucks  and  other  heavy 
equipment. 

It  has  long  been  an  article  of  faith  among 
air  power  boosters  that  the  adversary  who 
controls  the  air  over  the  battlefield  will 
pretty  well  determine  the  course  of  the 
ground  battle. 

But  it  hasn't  worked  that  way  In  this  of- 
fensive, particularly  in  the  area  below  the 
DMZ  where  the  North  Vietnamese  have  pene- 
trated more  than  30  miles  into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  strike  planes 
have  flown  hundreds  of  sorties  a  day  against 
North  Vietnamese  ground  troops  which  are 
totally  without  air  cover,  though  the  enemy 
has  brought  substantial  antiaircraft  artil- 
lery into  play. 

"I  can't  understand  It,"  said  one  Air  Porce 
general  with  a  long  record  of  air  combat  in 
three  wars.  "Tanks  are  not  supposed  to  sur- 
vive against  the  kind  of  attack  we  use.  with 
rockets  and  forward  air  controllers  to  spot 
targets  and  direct  the  strikes." 

This  general  recalled  the  early  days  of  the 
Korean  War,  In  1950,  when  U.S.  and  South 
Korean  troops  were  pushed  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Pusan  perimeter.  He  recalled  that 
when  U.S.  air  power  was  brought  to  bear  the 
North  Koreans  were  driven  back. 

It  Is  recalled  also  that  the  last-gasp  Nazi 
offensive  In  the  Ardennes  in  World  War  11 
made  huge  inroads  untU  the  weather  opened 
up    again    and   American    warplanes    bam- 
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mered  the  Oerman  tank  and  Infantry  to  a 
siaudstlll  and  then  Into  retreat. 

A  senior  Pentagon  ofScial  said,  "We've  got 
to  wonder  about  air  power"  In  the  light  of 
what's  been  happening  In  the  current  war 
))hase. 

He  noted  that  bad  weather  had  ham- 
riered  air  operations  seriously  in  the  first 
10  days  or  so  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion. But  he  pointed  out  also  that  the  skies 
have  been  clear  enough  to  permit  extensive 
.i;r  strikes  during  the  more  recent  North 
Vietnamese  thrust  which  overran  the  provin- 
cial capital  of  Quang  Tri  and  drove  South 
Vietnamese  troops  back  toward  Hue. 

Sources  reported  that  Chairman  John 
Stennis,  D-Miss.,  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  pressed  military  briefers 
lor  specific  details  on  the  number  of  enemy 
tanks  destroyed  by  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese aircraft,  but  that  the  briefers  were 
unable  to  come  up  with  such  figures. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  FBI 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reminded  our 
Nation  of  a  war  being  fought  in  every 
city  and  village  in  America.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  President  Nixon's  war  on 
crime.  A  top  general  in  this  effort  was  the 
late  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  President,  in  his  splendid  eulogy 
to  Mr.  Hoover,  described  him  as  a 
"giant,"  and  it  will  take  a  giant  to  replace 
Mr.  Hoover.  Howeve:*,  no  replacement 
can  ever  be  a  successful  Director  unless 
the  Bureau  is  allowed  to  use  all  the  mod- 
ern scientific  instruments  of  our  tech- 
nological age. 

Let  no  Member  of  this  body  believe  that 
the  future  permanent  Director  of  the 
FBI  will  not  face  a  monumental  task  in 
combating  the  forces  of  the  imderworld. 
From  my  days  of  service  on  the  Senate 
Labor  Rackets  Committee,  I  have  closely 
observed  the  terrible  and  methodical  es- 
calation of  organized  crime. 

I  have  watched  two  Senators  render 
outstanding  service  in  combating  crim- 
inal elements  both  in  and  outside  of 
Government,  and  both  in  and  outside  of 
our  country. 

John  McClellan,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigation,  has  re- 
lentlessly pursued  the  leaders  of  the  un- 
derworld both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Former  Senator  John  Williams,  of  Del- 
aware, led  a  crusade  against  crime  right 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  his  dogged 
efforts  to  expose  Bobby  Baker,  and  others 
who  held,  or  aspired  to  hold,  high  public 
trust. 

Certain  members  of  the  press  have 
made  literally  hundreds  of  significant 
contributions  in  exposing  the  whims  and 
evil  deeds  of  lawless  men.  Recently,  a 
new  book  entitled,  "Strike  Force,"  by 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winning  Reporter  Clark 
R.  Mollenhoff,  has  documented  the  ex- 
plosive breakthroughs  made  by  the 
Nixon  administration  in  the  war  on 
crime. 

These  dramatic  gains  were  achieved 
by  dedicated  men  such  as  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, using  the  tools  of  modem  technology, 
particularly  judicially  approved  wire- 
tapping. If  any  Senator  has  a  doubt 
about  the  value  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
and  the  achievements  made  through  the 
use  of  legalized  electronic  surveillance. 


"Strike  Force"  has  the  answer.  The  re- 
cent indictment  of  nearly  every  top  mob- 
ster in  almost  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States  Is  proof  of  the  value  of 
court-ordered  wiretapping. 

On  many  issues  the  former  Attorney 
General  and  late  Senator  from  New  York, 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  I  disagreed.  Pos- 
sibly, because  of  his  experiences  as  chief 
council  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  at  the  same  time  that  I 
was  a  member  of  that  committee  led  us 
to  a  mutually  shared  point  of  view ;  that 
is,  the  desirabihty  of  according  law  en- 
forcement authorities  the  chamce  to  avail 
themselves  of  court-approved  wiretap- 
ping. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  imder  the  leadership  of 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  that  in  1963 
installed  a  bug  in  the  plush  Carlton  Ho- 
tel suite  of  North  American  Aviation 
lobbyist  Fred  Black.  I  have  no  idea  what 
intriguing  insights  into  organized  crime 
that  bug  revealed.  However,  I  do  know 
that  both  Black  and  Bobby  Baker  were 
operating  their  nefarious  business  activi- 
ties out  of  that  hotel  suite,  and  that  our 
long  and  tedious  Rules  Cranmittee  inves- 
tigation did  nothing  to  elicit  the  evidence 
which  subsequently  led  to  criminal  con- 
victions of  both  Black  and  Baker.  In 
other  words,  but  for  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance,  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties would  probably  have  been  unable  to 
marshal  sufficient  evidence  for  convic- 
tions. 

I  commend  the  administration  and  the 
Justice  Department  for  their  determined 
efforts  to  escalate  the  war  against  crime, 
and  remind  them  that  they  will  always 
have  my  support  when  the  use  of  mod- 
em technological  devices  Is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  tentacles  of  corruption  or 
subversion. 


IS  VIETNAM  AMERICA'S 
SYRACUSE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
ca's military  participation  in  the  war  In 
Indochina  goes  on  and  on.  Those  with  a 
sense  of  the  past  see  what  is  happening 
to  the  United  States  as  similar  to  what 
ultimately  pulled  down  the  great  city- 
'state  of  Athens — obstinance,  pride,  and  a 
false  sense  of  priorities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial expressing  this  thesis,  published  In 
the  Boston  Globe,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ancient  Histoet 

"Vietnam,"  said  somebody  the  other  day, 
"Is  America's  Syracuse." 

The  man  wasn't  talking  about  Syracuse, 
New  York.  He  was  talking  about  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  ancient  history,  a  tale  of  the 
mighty  fallen,  a  story  to  make  a  pessimist 
shiver. 

The  scene  of  the  disaster  was  Syraciise, 
Sicily,  a  transplanted  Greek  city  state,  and 
the  time  was  2500  years  ago. 

When  the  trouble  started,  ancient  Athens 
was  in  its  glory.  It  had  led  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Persians,  barbar- 
ians then  as  dangeroxis  as  the  Nazis.  After 
this  war,  Athens  formed  a  league  with  other 
cities  and  islands,  ostensibly  for  defense 
against  the  Persians.  The  league  became  an 
Athenian  empire.  Athens  took  a  monopoly  of 
trade  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  maintained  a 


Navy  of  unchallenged  size  aAd  power.  Con- 
tributions from  Its  aUies  became  compulsory 
tribute. 

The  power  of  Athens  frightened  the  Spar- 
tans, glum  and  land-locked  militarists,  who 
declared  war. 

This  struggle  lasted,  with  one  long  truce, 
for  27  years. 

In  the  course  of  it,  the  Athenians  came  to 
believe  that  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  then 
the  equivalent  of  10,000  miles  away,  was  the 
key  to  victory.  They  sent  a  huge  fleet  and 
army  against  it.  Both  got  into  difficulties. 
Athens  sent  a  rescue  armada  of  73  ships. 
Eventually,  both  fleets  were  destroyed  and 
the  invasion  army  surrendered. 

The  war  ran  its  course,  with  victories  and 
defeats  for  both  sides.  Peace  could  have  been 
made,  but  neither  side  would  quit  while  it 
was  ahead.  Some  of  the  Athenian  allies  re- 
volted and  were  massacred.  Demagogues  rose 
to  power  in  Athens  itself.  There  were  endless 
casualty  lists.  In  the  end  the  treasury  of 
Athens  was  empty  and  her  last  fleet  was 
destroyed. 

The  Spartans  moved  In,  at  long  last,  and 
Athens  surrendered.  The  city's  walls  were 
tore  down  and  its  democracy  was  replaced  by 
an  oligarchy,  the  "Thirty  Tyrants."  The  great 
days  were  over. 

We  have  to  think  that  the  fellow  who  com- 
pared Vietnam  with  ancient  Syracuse  was  a 
mere  croaker.  We  have  to  believe  that  ova 
power  and  wealth  are  everlasting.  Our  follies 
will  be  excused.  Nothing  bad  can  happen  to 
us.  We're  Number  One. 


HELIUM  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
a  paper  concerning  helium  and  its  con- 
servation has  come  to  my  attention.  The 
author  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Charlotte  A. 
Price,  used  helium  and  the  helitun  con- 
servation program  as  the  subject  of  her 
doctoral  dissertation;  therefore,  her  in- 
terest has  been  substantial  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  great.  In 
addition,  as  an  academician  her  motiva- 
tion is  not  encumbered  by  any  pecuniary 
interest. 

Dr.  Price  summarizes  tlie  history  and 
termination  of  the  helium  conservation 
program  in  a  very  succinct  manner.  To 
complete  the  picture,  however,  it  should 
be  noted,  that  three  of  the  four  conser- 
vation contracts  have  been  given  tem- 
porary life  due  to  a  temporary  injunction 
issued  by  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Kansas,  and  upheld  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. The  court  held  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  contract,  a 
suit  has  been  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  while  the  court  has  yet  to  determine 
damages,  it  has  found  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  So  far  in  its 
efforts  to  terminate  the  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  courts  have  ruled  against  the 
Government  in  every  decision.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  the  courts  find  an 
environmental  impact  in  the  termination 
of  the  helium  conservation  program. 
Surely,  this  conclusion  is  warranted  as 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify 
the  venting  of  an  Irreplaceable  resource 
such  as  the  helium  from  the  helium  rich 
natural  gas  deposits  of  the  Hugoton 
field.  Currently,  helium  is  still  being 
extracted  from  the  natural  gas  and 
stored  in  the  CUffside  facility. 

Dr.  Price  discusses  some  of  the  im- 
portant potential  uses  of  helium  as  those 
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uses  relate  to  electric  power  generation 
and  transmission  and  high  speed  ground 
transportation — subjects  of  substantial 
interest  to  the  Congress.  Both  uses  can 
achieve  substantial  environmental  bene- 
fits if  the  application  of  the  technology 
is  successful  and  the  supply  of  helium  is 
adequate.  In  light  of  this.  Dr.  Price  urges 
increased  conservation  and  storage  of 
helium  so  that  our  technology  in  the 
fields  of  superconductivity  and  super 
magnetism  will  not  falter  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  natural  resource — helium.  She 
recommends  certain  revisions  in  the 
helium  conservation  program,  some  of 
which  would  require  legislation.  Certain- 
ly, Dr.  Price's  recommendations  deserve 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  entitled,  "On  the  Fu- 
tiu'e  of  Helium,"  by  Charlotte  A.  Price, 
Ph.  D.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  FUTtTBE  OP  Helfdm 
(By  Charlotte  A.  Price) 
The  National  Helium  Conservation  Pro- 
gram is  at  a  crossroads.  In  early  1971  the 
administration  decided  to  abandon  the  con- 
servation program;  but  the  courts  have  thus 
far  refused  to  permit  termination  and  have 
Instead  required  the  program's  continuance 
until  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
is  preptu-ed  and  evaluated.  This  discussion 
evaluates  the  reasons  given  for  the  proposed 
abandonment;  suggests  what  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  should  consider; 
and  Indicates  the  policy  changes  a  revision 
of  the  legislation  on  helium  conservation 
ought  to  contain,  including  a  user  tax  to  aid 
in  the  financing  of  helium  conservation.  The 
view  developed  below  also  concurs  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.' 

THE  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Conservation  consists  in  extracting  helium 
contained  in  natural  gas,  before  the  latter  is 
delivered  by  pipeline,  and  storing  it  for  use 
when  the  helium-containing  natural  gas 
fields  will  have  been  exhausted.  It  was  Inl- 
tlated  following  the  "1960  Helium  Act"  (The 
Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960;  Public  Law 
86-777,  g-13-60)  which  set  up  the  National 
Conservation  Program.  In  1960  the  rate  of 
consumption  of  helium  In  the  United 
States — most  of  the  world  total — was  0.4  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year,  and  this  rate 
was  growing  by  about  20%  per  year.  Use  of 
helium  then  divided  in  comparable  fractions 
into  aerospace;  older  uses  such  as  welding 
and  lifting  gas;  and  the  more  "technological" 
leak  detection,  cryogenics,  chromatography, 
etc.  All  was  produced  In  Bureau  of  Mines 
plants:  roughly  80%  for  federal  government 
uses,  priced  at  $15.60  per  MCP  (thousand  cu- 
bic feet),  the  remainder  for  non-government 
users  at  $19.00  per  MCP.  The  helium  was  ex- 
tracted from  natural  gas  fuel  of  the  Kansas- 
Oklahoma-Texas  fields  in  which  It  Is  found 
at  concentrations  of  roughly  1%,  before  the 
natural  gas  was  carried  by  pipeline  to  users. 
This  helium  is  at  the  highest  concentrations 
(except  for  some  relatively  small  quantities  in 
non-combustible  gases)  found  in  natural  gas 
deposits,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  total  quan- 
tity known  in  concentrations  of  more  than 
0.37c,  the  conventional  limit  for  reasonably 
inexpensive  extraction.  (Relatively  small 
quantities  are  .extracted  from  natural  gas  in 
Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  in  prospect 
in  Algeria,  and  may  be  obtainable  in  Western 
Europe.) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  1960  the  recoverable  helliun  contained 
In  the  natural  gas  being  carried  by  pipeline 
was  about  4  billion  cubic  feet  per  year,  so 
that  all  but  about  10%  of  it  was  then  being 
dissipated  into  the  air  when  the  gas  was 
burned.  The  helium-rich  gas  source  was  ex- 
pected to  decline  from  a  maximum  around 
1970,  to  exhaustion  before  year  2000.  Thus, 
the  principal  source  of  helium  was  being 
dissipated.  The  conservation  program  was 
proposed  in  the  "Chilson  Report":  »  The  gov- 
ernment would  purchase  additional  helium 
(extracted  from  natural  gas,  mainly  of  the 
Hugoton  and  Panhandle  fields)  from  pri- 
vate plants  to  be  built  on  the  basis  of  long- 
term  supply  contracts,  and  store  it  under- 
ground In  the  CUffside  structure  near  Amarll- 
lo.  The  1960  Helium  Act  provided  that  these 
purchases  would  be  financed  partly  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  all  Bureau  of  Mines  helium 
to  $35  per  MCP;  and  partly  by  Treasury  loans 
to  be  repaid  from  sales,  with  Interest,  by 
1985  (or,  by  a  possible  extension,  1995).  The 
reduced  program  eventually  authorized  by 
Congress  provided  for  up  to  $47.5  million  of 
purchases  per  year;  and  by  1970,  3V4  billion 
cubic  feet  per  year  was  being  stored.  Amend- 
ments to  the  original  bill,"  however,  together 
with  the  availability  of  the  sources  which 
could  not  be  contracted  for  within  the  pro- 
gram as  authorized,  led  to  entry  of  private 
producers  supplying  nonfederal  helium  con- 
sumers. Private  extraction  plants  have  been 
built  and  their  helium  is  being  sold  at  $20-25 
per  MCP  (undercutting  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
price)  to  a  rapidly  Increasing  private  sector 
of  the  market  (60%  in  1970);  and  now  the 
government's  contractors  may  also  be  buy- 
ing from  this  source  rather  than  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  partly  because  their  requirements 
of  liquid  helium  are  thereby  more  etully 
met.  Also,  the  government  purchases  have 
declined  since  1966,  mainly  by  a  shrinkage 
of  the  NASA  requirements.  Although  the  ma- 
terial situation  has  remained  essentially  as 
was  originally  asstmied,  the  financial  func- 
tioning of  the  program  has  become  impos- 
sible under  the  existing  legislation. 

The  legislation  had  implicitly  assumed  the 
continuance  of  the  government's  monopoly 
on  sales  for  consumption  while  explicitly 
encouraging  the  entrance  of  private  industry. 
Furthermore,  adequate  contract  authoriza- 
tion to  commit  all  major  sources  of  wasting 
helium  in  the  Hugoton  area  to  storage  con- 
tracts was  not  made,  thus  opening  the  pos- 
sibility for  recovery  for  current  sale  on  a 
large  scale  outside  the  program.  By  1968,  two 
privately  owned  plants  were  operating  in 
Kansas  that  had  as  a  final  stage  of  their 
recovery  the  liquefaction  of  helium.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  problems  described  above,  the 
helium  conservation  program  In  the  later 
1960's  suffered  from  Inadequate  borrowing 
authorization,  so  that  one  year's  helium  stor- 
age deliveries  were  being  paid  for  in  a  later 
year,* 

ABANDONMENT 

The  administration's  resolution  of  these 
dlfRculties  was  to  cancel  the  four  conserva- 
tion supply  contracts,"*  and  to  provide  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1972  budget  for  termination  ex- 
penses only.  That  is.  attempt  to  abandon  the 
conservation  program.  The  reasons  given  are : 

1.  The  intent  of  the  1960  Helium  Act  is 
conservation  for  government  needs  only;  and 
these  are  now,  and  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
future,  less  than  was  then  contemplated, 
and  can  be  met  eventually  from  the  helium 
already  stored. 

2.  New  sources  of  helium  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  last  decade. 

3.  Improved  technology  is  making  extrac- 
tion from  lower-concentration  sources  eco- 
nomJcal. 

The  correctness  of  the  first  part  of  point 
1  is  a  matter  of  debate.  In  any  case  It  Is 
appropriate  for  Congress  to  consider  now 
what  the  public  purp>ose  should  be.  The  view 
Is  presented  below  that  substantial  and  grow- 


ing needs  outside  the  government's  present 
uses  require  a  conservation  program.  (The 
federal  share  of  helium  consumption  Is  de- 
creasing, and  in  1970  was  40%.) 

Point  2  refers  mainly  to  the  Tip  Top  field 
in  Wyoming,  a  non-wasting  source  (low  fuel 
content,  the  remainder  acid  and  toxic)  with 
a  helium  concentration  of  0.8%  and  proven 
reserves  variously  put  at  1  '/i  to  3  billion  cubic 
feet  (on  the  order  of  1%  of  the  present  na- 
tional total).' 

Point  3  appears  to  assume  that  lower  con- 
centration sources  will  be  available  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  circumstances  following  aban- 
donment. The  prospect,  however,  is  for  the 
lower-concentration  recoverable  supply  to  be 
substantially  exhausted  before  it  would 
otherwise  be  brought  into  use.'  (If  we  go 
beyond  present  proved  reserves  to  hypotheti- 
cal future  sources,'  then  a  limited  respite, 
perhaps  to  early  In  the  21st  century.  Is  a  pos- 
sibility. The  30  billion  cubic  feet  now  stored 
in  CUffside,  if  held  intact  meanwhile  and 
then  applied  to  the  total  demand,  would  be 
good  for  hardly  an  additional  decade.)  All 
known  natural  gas  sources  in  the  continental 
United  States  are  in  aggregate  expected  to 
decline,  and  probably  quite  rapidly  decline 
a  decade  or  two  from  now.  With  these  sources 
goes  the  recoverable  helium  content  unless 
it  Is  recovered.  Even  Ignoring  cost  differ- 
entials, it  still  Is  clear  that  lower  concentra- 
tion helium  will  only  be  available  for  a  few 
years  beyond  that  time  when  there  is  no 
higher  concentration  helium  (i.e.,  helium 
available  at  lower  recovery  costs)  unless  fields 
containing  lower  concentration  helium  in 
combustible  natural  gas  are  shut  in  to  con- 
serve the  hellimi.  Since  shutting  in  fields 
with  high  concentrations  was  considered  po- 
lltlcUy  unacceptable  in  1958,'  doing  the 
same  for  a  poorer  source  now,  particularly  in 
an  era  when  natural  gas  Is  the  favored  fuel 
of  those  concerned  with  environmental  pol- 
lution, seems  unUkely.  Thus,  from  the  pres- 
ent situation,  we  should  anticipate  a  helium 
shortage  progressing  to  a  virtual  shutoff  over 
the  next  few  decades.  Conservation  to  antici- 
pate this  must  be  a  strong  program  over  the 
next  two  decades. 

HELIUM    CONSUMPTION 

Estimates  of  future  helium  demand  have 
varied  widely  and  have  been  based  on  dis- 
parate methods.*  The  most  recent  available 
projections  are  as  foUows: 

U.S.  HELIUM  DEMAND 
lln  billions  of  cubic  feet  per  year| 


Bureiu  o(  Mines  >o 


Stanford  Reseirch 
Institute  ■> 


Year 


Low      Medium 


High 


Lower 


Higher 


1975.... 
1985.... 

2000.... 
2025 

0.84 
1.08 
1.4 

1.1 

1.75 

2.5 

1.4 

2.35 
3.6 

I.l 

2.37 

3.82 

8.9 

23.17 

1.1 

2.37 

5.03 

17.9 

67.52 

2050 

Helium  sales  for  consumption  are  sensi- 
tive both  to  fluctuations  in  economic  ac- 
tivity in  general  and  to  federal  users'  poli- 
cies.'^ (NASA's  cut  back  and  the  end  of  World 
War  II  are  examples.)  They  are  accordingly 
prone  to  short-term  fluctuations;  the  decline 
in  the  later  1960s  is  not  a  unique  instance. 

Many  new  uses  of  helium  which  are  at 
present  in  the  development  stage,  especially 
large  scale  applications  of  superconductivity 
( underground  transmission  of  electric  power; 
power  conversion  and  propulsion  machinery: 
fusion  power  generation;  magnetlc-levltation 
transport  systems)  arc  almost  certain  to  re- 
quire large  annual  quantities  of  helium  when 
and  If  they  are  realized.  The  uses  mentioned, 
and  perhaps  others,  may  provide  answers  to 
pollution  problems  of  present  and  future 
concern.  The  Congress,  and  other  proponents 
of  the  heliimi  conservation  program,  ought 
to   Insist    that   the   Environmental   Impact 
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statement  now  being  prepfu-ed  under  court 
order  evaluate  all  potential  uses  of  helium 
for  the  effect  of  their  availability  or  non- 
availability on  the  environment  10  to  50 
years  hence. 

Whatever  likely  level  of  demand  is  actually 
realized  in  the  absence  of  any  futiire  con- 
servation,'* the  capacities  of  the  existing 
extraction  plants  will  be  exceeded  some  time 
In  the  1980'8;  and  whatever  additional  In- 
stalled capacity  is  called  forth  by  demand 
is  destined  to  be  outrun  before,  or  soon  after, 
year  2300."  The  helium  already  stored  before 
termination  of  conservation  would  carry  us 
some  years  further;  maximum  possible  con- 
servation from  now  on  would  supply  decades 
fiirther. 

Public  policiea 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  that  the 
helium  legislation  needs  revision;  continua- 
tion of  the  pre-existing  conservation  pro- 
gram while  a  new  one  is  enacted  is  desirable. 
Helium  conservation  Is  needed  on  the  basis 
of  the  entire  national  (if  not  world)  require- 
ments, rather  than  the  part  which  happens 
to  be  "federal".  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
private  enterprise  will  make  a  massive  long 
term  Investment  of  this  character." 

The  anticipated  magnitude  of  the  need 
lot  present  conservation  can  be  made  to 
vary  according  to  one's  assumptions  is  areas 
of  conjecture.  I  believe  that  in  such  matters 
the  appropriate  basis  of  public  policy  is 
more  nearly  best-worst-case  reasoning  than 
reliance  on  a  single  expectation  value  of 
each  variable.  One  cannot  go  back  to  revise 
an  erroneous  anticipation  of  conservation 
needs,  and  the  alternative  possible  mis- 
takes— an  investment  in  an  unseeded  sup- 
ply, and  unavailability  of  a  needed  one — 
are  not  of  equal  social  disvalue.  I,  therefore, 
advocate  the  maximum  reasonably  procur- 
able storage  of  helium. 

The  pre-existing  program  might  have  been 
Tlably  financed  under  the  1960  legislation  If 
the  government's  monopoly,  at  the  $35  price, 
had  been  preserved.  As  restoration  of  this 
la  now  impracticable,  a  uniform  tax  on 
helium  purchases  (for  consumption,  but  not 
for  general  storage)  of  $10-15  per  MCF  could 
be  substituted.  A  tax  of  this  magnitude,  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  both  government  and 
private  sales,  would  discourage  the  entrance 
of  new  suppliers  whose  sources  are  non- 
wasting  (non-combustible)  natural  gas.  The 
tax  will  not  significantly  reduce  helium  de- 
mand quantities,  but  will  discourage  de- 
velopment of  uses  in  which  the  helium  has 
a  substitute."  A  new  pricing  policy  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  for  Bureau  of  Mines  sales. 
The  objective  would  be  for  their  price  in- 
cluding the  conservation  tax  to  approximate 
the  market  price  including  the  conservation 
tax.  This  would  remove  whatever  budgetary 
pressure  there  is  for  other  agencies  to  sub- 
contract helium,  and  coxild  provide  a  sur- 
plus to  the  Helium  Activity  to  be  available 
to  update  their  process  for  helium  recovery. 
Including  the  Installation  of  liquefaction 
capacity. 

Additional  public  funds  needed  to  finance 
extraction  for  storage  should  not  be  based  on 
a  rigorous  detailed  "pay  back"  formula,  since 
the  circumstances  when  the  stored  helium 
will  be  vised  are  not  foreseeable  in  the  neces- 
sary detail.  The  problem  is  rather  to  bring 
into  being,  promptly,  new  extraction  plants 
for  recovering   wasting   helium   for  storage. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Resources  and  Man,  W.  H.  Freeman,  San 
Francisco  1969.  One  of  the  four  Early  Action 
reconunendations  concludes:  "The  Helium 
Conservation  Program  should  be  carefully  re- 
evaluated to  determine  if  it  can  meet  helium 
needs  beyond  the  early  part  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. If  such  evaluation  leaves  any  question 
at  all  about  the  adequacy  of  the  program, 
the  program  should  be  extended  without 
delay  to  apply  to  lower  concentrations  of 
helium  and  more  natural  gas  fields." 


■O.  Hatfield  ChUson,  Chairman,  Helium 
Policy  Working  Group,  "The  Cost  and  Imple- 
mentation of  a  National  Helium  Conserva- 
tion Policy,"  January  24,  1958. 

*  An  amendment  added  In  Conunlttee 
stated  that  it  was  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Individual  enterprise  be  encouraged  in  htiium 
production  while  another  amendment  set  a 
floor  under  the  sale  price  of  any  surplus  avail- 
able to  a  government  contractor  supplying 
helium  for  storage. 

*  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Hearings: 
"Federal  Helium  Conservation  Program,"  16 
and  16  September  1969  (hereafter  cited  as 
House,  September  1969  Hearings),  p.  4.  This 
practice  apparently  was  the  basis  for  one 
of  the  contractor's  suing  the  government  for 
violation  of  contract  and  requesting  termina- 
tion even  before  the  administration  tot*  ac- 
tion to  abandon  conservation.  (See  Note  5.) 

'U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Hearings:  "Oversight  on 
Hellimi,"  23  March  1971  (hereafter  cited  as 
Senate,  March  1971  Hearings),  pp.  1-3.  The 
contractors  have  sued  in  Federal  court,  and 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  (March  1972) 
three  of  the  cancellations  are  suspended  by 
an  injunction,  pending  the  submission  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  an  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  on  the  pro- 
posed cancellation  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram. The  fourth  contractor  has  been 
awarded  a  summary  Judgment  on  Its  suit 
against  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
violation  of  contract,  based  in  part  on  the 
slow  payment  by  the  government  for  de- 
liveries of  helium  for  conservation  storage. 

•Senate,  March  1971  Hearings,  p.  24;  and 
House,  Sept.   1969  Hearings,  p:   262. 

'See  for  example  Chart  No.  5,  p.  218  In 
House.  Sept.  1969  Hearings. 

•See  for  example  Chart  No.  9.  p.  222  In 
House,  Sept.  1969  Hearings;  M.  King  Hub- 
bert  in  Reference  I,  p.  187ff. 

•For  a  discussion  of  questions  Involved 
see  pp.  242-256  of  Hoiise,  Sept.  1969  Hearings. 
More  generally,  this  Hearings  record  contains 
discussions  of  the  various  uses  of  heliimi. 

■"See  pp.  178-183  of  House,  Sept.  1969 
Hearings. 

"  See  pp.  53-64  of  Senate,  March  1971 
Hearings. 

"C.  A.  Price;  "The  Helium  Industry:  A 
Study  of  a  Federal  Government  Monopoly," 
PhX).  dissertation,  Colvunbla  University,  New 
York,  1967,  pp.  59,  249. 

"There  is,  of  course,  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  changed  expectations  of  future  heli- 
um availability  on  the  indtistrlal  develop- 
ment of  uses  with  a  large  slowly-amortized 
Investment.  Also,  the  existence  of  extraction 
capacity  left  Idle  by  cancellation  of  the  con- 
servation contracts  may  result  in  an  en- 
hanced promotion  of  helium  tises  and  hence 
Increased  demand. 

"  An  increased  demand  for  natural  gas 
may  be  expected  because  of  its  lesser  pol- 
luting effect  than  other  fossil  fuels.  (See 
Dun's  Revieio,  May  1971,  p.  128.) 

"See  for  example  the  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
filed  in  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Hearings:  "Conservation 
of  Helium",  11  March  1960,  pp.  121-122: 
"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
private  industry  could  afford  to  gamble  on 
the  future  demands  for  helium  which  is  to 
be  produced  over  and  above  the  current 
market  demand.  Underground  storage  for  an 
indefinite  future  demand  is  quite  different 
from  the  storage  of  natural  gas  during  one 
season  of  the  year  for  a  predictable  demand 
later  in  the  year.  The  conservation  of  helium 
therefore,  is  a  legitimate  function  for  the 
Federal  Government." 

"C.  A.  Price,  "Economics  and  the  Conser- 
vation of  Helium."  Proceedings  o/  the  11th 
International  Conference  on  tow  Tempera- 
ture Physics  (St.  Andrews,  1968),  Vol.  1,  pp. 
112-118. 


GAMBLE  NOT  WORTH  WDOnNG 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  two  for- 
eign policy  experts  with  experience  in 
Vietnam  affairs  have  written  a  sharp 
analysis  regarding  the  current  conflict. 
The  article  enUUed  "A  Gamble  Not 
Worth  Winning,"  written  by  Richard 
Holbrooke  and  Anthony  Lake,  deserves 
the  Senate's  full  attention. 

They  point  out  the  contradiction  in 
our  current  course  of  action  in  Vietnam: 
Vietnamizing  the  war  versus  negotiating 
for  a  compromise  settlement.  And  the  re- 
sult was  inevitable,  "the  President's 
strategy  ensured  that  an  offensive  would 
take  place"  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese. This  left  the  President  with 
shortened  options,  "trying  to  create  new 
bargaining  chips  while  buying  more  time 
on  the  battlefleld." 

The  authors  of  the  article  see  the  key 
to  this  dilemma  in  the  way  the  President 
defines  "intemationaUy  supervised  cease- 
fire," a  demand  he  has  made  over  the 
past  2  years  and  a  demand  that  has  been 
consistently  turned  down  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Beyond  this,  the  authors 
conclude  that — 

In  the  end — the  President's  gamble  may 
singly  fail,  regardless  of  what  bis  goal  is. 
North  Vietnam  has  fought  on  before,  and 
seems  determined  to  do  so  still,  until  It 
achieves  what  It  has  bled  so  long  to  get. 

I  tisk  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "A  Gamble  Not  Worth 
Winning"  and  a  separate  article  by  Mr. 
Holbrooke,  entitled  "Relentless  Patterns 
to  Our  Vietnam  Nightmare,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Gamble  Not  Worth  Winning 
(By  Richard  Holbrooke  and  Anthony  Lake) 

The  writers  have  worked  on  U.S.  Vietnam 
policy  since  1963  in  South  Vietnam,  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House.  Holbrooke 
Is  now  managing  editor  of  Foreign  Policy 
magazine.  Lake,  a  former  special  assistant  to 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  been  foreign  policy  co- 
ordinator for  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle. 

How  did  we  get  from  there  to  here  In  Indo- 
china? Why  are  we  mining  the  entrances  to 
Haiphong  in  1972?  And  where  is  the  Presi- 
dent taking  us? 

Not  easy  questions,  on  this  weekend  when 
so  much  is  at  stake  for  all  of  us,  and  we  can 
do  so  little.  But  It  Is  stUl  worth  looking  at 
them.  The  gamble  the  President  has  taken 
Is  not  yet  played  out.  What  he  has  set  in 
motion  can  end  in  several  ways,  none  of 
them  very  pleasant. 

When  he  took  office  in  1969,  Richard  Nixon 
faced  a  basic  choice  about  Vietnam:  In  the 
most  elemental  terms,  he  had  to  decide 
whether,  the  war  being  unwinnable,  he  would 
seek  a  dignified  and  rapid  withdrawal  un- 
der terms  favorable  to  the  North  Vietnamese: 
or  whether  he  would  find  a  different  strategy 
with  which  he  could  maintain  bis  predeces- 
sor's commitments  to  the  Saigon  government. 
In  short,  he  had  t-o  choose  between  what 
Stewart  Alsop  has  called  the  "figleaf"  and 
fighting  on  at  a  level  that  was  politically 
tolerable  at  home. 

There  has  been  extensive  argument  over 
the  years  as  to  which  course  the  President 
did  in  fact  choose,  so  skillful  was  his  ad- 
ministration in  covering  his  objectives  with 
verbal  acrobatics.  However,  given  the  basic 
fact  that  the  war  Is  still  going  on  In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  presidency,  it  seems  safe  to 
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conclude  that  at  the  most  critical  levels  of 
his  own  consciousness  the  President  cboee 
the  latter  approach  of  continued  craninit- 
ment. 

As  he  has  said  so  often,  he  pursued  this 
course  on  two  tracks — ^Vietnamlzatlon  and 
negotiations.  In  theory,  success  In  Vietnam- 
izing the  war  would  strengthen  our  negotiat- 
ing position  and,  hopefully  with  Soviet  as- 
sistance, persuade  Hanoi  to  reach  a  "reason- 
able" compromise  that  would  give  a  non- 
Communist  government  in  Saigon  a  decent 
chance  for  survival,  or  at  least  allow  a  "de- 
cent Interval"  before  the  Communists  gained 
political  power. 

As  the  President  put  the  theory  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1970:  "VIetnamization  Is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  negotiations,  but  a  spur  to  negotia- 
tions. In  strengthening  the  capability  of  the 
government  and  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
defend  themselves,  we  provide  Hanoi  with 
an  authentic  Incentive  to  negotiate  seriously 
now.  Confronted  by  VIetnamization,  Hanoi's 
alternative  to  a  reasonable  settlement  is  to 
continue  Its  costly  sacrifices  while  its  bar- 
gaining power  diminishes." 

TIME  BAN  OUT 

But  something  went  wrong.  It  is  brutally 
evident  now  that  the  two  tracks  were  con- 
tradictory not  complementary.  Negotiating 
strength  comes  from  success  on  the  battle- 
field and  enough  time  to  outwait  the  other 
side.  In  effect,  VIetnamization  was  a  means 
of  trading  our  military  strength  In  Indo- 
china for  time  here  at  home.  It  didn't  work. 
The  decline  In  American  military  power  was 
not  matched  by  growth  In  Saigon's  capabil- 
ity. And  the  President  ran  out  of  time — not 
in  the  United  States  but  on  the  battleground, 
where  North  Vietnamese  troops,  tanks  and 
artillery  shattered  American  hopes  (and 
many  illusions)  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  could  "hack  it"  without  prolonged 
American  air  support,  and  perhaps  even  with 
it.  In  contrast,  there  is  Irony  in  the  re- 
versal of  1968,  when  LBJ  ran  out  of  time  at 
home  while  retaining  a  substantial  military 
capability  In  Vietnam. 

In  retrospect,  VIetnamization  could  not 
prevent  the  inevitable  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive. If  Hanoi  believed  VIetnamization 
might  succeed  in  the  long  run,  It  would  feel 
forced  to  strike  against  it  when  UJ3.  force 
reductions  made  the  situation  favorable,  and 
before  the  South  Vietnamese  could  consoli- 
date a  hold  on  the  countryside.  As  they  end- 
lessly told  us,  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
not  let  us  win;  nor  would  they  let  us  negoti- 
ate from  a  "position  of  strength." 

On  the  other  band.  If  Hanoi  saw  VIetnam- 
ization as  only  a  minor  military  threat,  it 
would  then  set  out  to  destroy  It  at  whatever 
time  was  politically  most  advantageous. 

We  leave  it  for  future  Asian  history  courses 
to  guess  which  of  these  motives  led  Hanoi 
to  Its  offensive.  What  is  Important  here  Is 
that  the  President's  strategy  ensured  that  an 
offensive  would  take  place. 

And  when  might  that  be?  Apparently  con- 
vinced that  a  President  would  always  be  un- 
der greater  Inhibitions  before  an  election, 
they  would  strike  In  1972  and  demonstrate 
the  weakness  of  his  position  as  he  fought  for 
reelection.  They  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
membered some  lessons  from  the  unforget- 
table past:  It  was  In  years  Just  after  presi- 
dential elections — 1961,  1965  and  1970 — that 
the  United  States  embarked  on  Its  most  se- 
rious expansions  of  the  war — beginning  the 
advisory  war.  In  1961-62;  beginning  bombing 
of  the  North  and  introducing  ground  troops, 
in  1965  and  adding  another  country  to  those 
which  bad  seen  American  ground  troops,  in 
1970. 

Hanoi's  success — even  partial  preliminary 
success  at  Quangtrl,  Bongson  and  Tancanh  in 
April — meant  that  the  President's  strategy 
had  failed.  Having  unilaterally  withdrawn 
most  UJ3.  troops,  he  could  no  longer  offer 
their  withdrawal  In  return  for  the  kind  of 


compromise  he  sought.  And  a  demontrated 
weakness  In  the  war  theater  meant  he  could 
not  force  Hanoi  to  come  to  terms.  In  short, 
he  had  lost  both  bis  carrot  and  his  stick. 

He  thus  faced  the  same  choice  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  faced  in  1965  when  Saigon's  army, 
its  strategic  reserve  gone,  reached  the  brink 
of  collapse.  Like  Johnson,  he  would  not  "be 
the  first  President  to  lose  a  war."  But  unlike 
Johnson,  he  could  not  buy  more  time  by 
sending  American  infantrymen  to  the  rescue. 

CEASE-FIRE  IS  KEY 

So  the  mines  were  dropped  in  the  harbors 
and  the  bombs  are  falling  again  around  Han- 
oi. An  American  President  is  trying  to  create 
new  bargaining  chips  while  buying  more  time 
on  the  battlefield. 

Yet  the  question  remains:  What  is  he  try- 
ing to  accomplish  In  creating  this  new  "po- 
sition of  strength"? 

There  is  space  here  to  discuss  only  his  goals 
in  Indochina,  not  the  tactics  he  Is  following 
with  the  Kremlin. 

Speculation  on  what  the  President  wants 
must  center  on  three  general  possibilities: 

It  Is  a  military  strategy  designed  to  save 
the  Saigon  government  and  put  It  back  on 
its  feet. 

It  is  part  of  a  continued  effort  to  nego- 
tiate that  "genuine"  compromise  settlement 
which  he  has  repeatedly  said  he  seeks. 

It  is  a  charade  to  cover  the  reality  of  an 
American  capitulation — negotiating  a  sur- 
render from  strength. 

Obviously,  progress  In  the  first  objective 
would  support  either  of  the  latter  two  goals. 
But  all  three  present  problems  and  risks,  not 
only  for  the  President,  but  for  us  all. 

If  he  is  pursuing  only  the  first  objective — 
a  military  strategy — ^he  is  betting  his  own 
political  future,  and  much  more,  on  the  argu- 
ment of  the  American  military  that  trying  to 
seal  off  North  Vietnam's  borders  will  succeed 
m  turning  the  tide  of  battle  In  the  South. 
But  even  our  government  Itself  is  apparently 
divided  on  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
this  course.  And  pursuing  this  strategy  would 
tie  the  President's  success  to  that  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army.  Events  of  the  past 
month  should  not  encourage  pursuit  of  this 
goal. 

The  key  to  whether  he  Is  following  the 
second  or  the  third  course — either  an  "hon- 
orable" compromise  or  a  disguised  sur- 
render— lies  in  how  he  now  defines  the  "in- 
ternationally supervised  cease-fire"  which  he 
has  demanded  In  all  his  negotiating  offers  of 
the  past  two  years,  and  which  he  repeated 
In  his  speech  Monday  night.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  he  also  toughened  the  American 
position  on  POWs  by  demanding  that  they 
be  returned  before  American  withdrawal, 
rather  than  simultaneously.) 

If  the  President  Insists  that  the  cease-fire 
Include  meaningful  supervision,  an  Indefinite 
duration  and  limitations  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese military  presence  In  the  South,  then 
It  would  be  clear  that  he  Is  pursuing  the  sec- 
ond goal,  which  would  give  President  Thieu 
a  good  chance  for  survival. 

But  If  be  Is  willing  to  accept  a  weak 
cease-fire,  which  allowed  Hanoi  to  resume 
the  fighting  after  final  American  withdrawal, 
then  It  could  be  said  that  the  President  is 
following  the  third  course,  and  seeking  a 
camouflaged  capitulation. 

We  cannot  know  which  course  it  is  to  be. 
The  White  House  Is  predictably  keeping  a 
public  silence  on  what  Its  cease-fire  really 
means. 

There  is  good  cause  for  uncertainty,  and 
little  reason  for  satisfaction,  with  either 
course.  The  second  goal  is  almost  certainly 
unattainable — why  should  Hanoi  accept  any 
cease-fire  arrangement  which  restricted  Its 
ability  to  play  what  It  sees  as  a  winning  mili- 
tary hand?  As  Madame  Binh,  head  of  the 
NLP  delegation  in  Paris,  told  The  New  York 
Times  on  May  10,  "WhUe  we  are  In  a  mlUtary 
situation  which  Is  favorable  to  our  struggle 


(Nixon),  calls  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire. 
This  means  we  must  drop  our  weapons  lie- 
fore  the  problems  are  solved  and  we  must  re- 
lease all  the  prisoners.  And  only  after  these 
things  are  carried  out  will  Mr.  Nixon  decide 
on  a  troop  withdrawal." 

Her  statement  demonstrates  that  despite 
past  claims  that  both  sides  have  accepted 
the  "principle"  of  a  cease-fire,  it  has  been 
and  remains  a  contentious  issue.  The  other 
side  Includes  a  cease-fire  In  its  own  seven- 
point  package,  as  a  part  of  a  settlement  on 
their  terms.  So  to  claim  that  a  cease-fire  Is 
not  an  Issue  is  like  saying  that  both  sides 
accept  the  principle  of  victory.  The  question 
has  been  whose  cease-fire,  as  It  Is  whose  vic- 
tory. And  the  war  goes  on. 

the    PRICE    OF   FIGLEAVES 

Tlie  third  course  is  obviously  more  accept- 
able to  Hanoi.  They  would  prefer  a  weak 
cease-fire  to  a  strong  one.  But  even  this 
charade  might  not  be  negotiable.  What  for- 
eign nations  or  International  body  would 
want  to  supervise  a  sham  cease-fire  that 
might  allow  us  to  withdraw  and  leave  them 
holding  an  explosive  bag?  And  to  accept  the 
deal,  Hanoi  would  have  to  trust  the  Pres- 
ident. They  would  have  to  be  confident  that 
the  United  States  would  keep  the  implicit 
bargain,  and  not  return  to  Saigon's  rescue  If 
the  cease-fire  broke  down.  The  question  Is 
not  whether  the  United  States  would  actu- 
ally do  this,  but  whether  suspicious  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  believe  we  might  re- 
sume the  war  once  we  got  the  prisoners 
back,  and  the  U.S.  election  were  safely  past. 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  In  fact  following  the  third 
"charade  scenario"  and  Hanoi  bought  it. 
The  President  might  have  won  his  flgleaf, 
but  at  what  a  price.  Division  at  home.  A 
serious  threat  to  the  possibilities  for  de- 
tente and  an  arms  control  agreement.  The 
Inherent  riskiness  of  a  de  facto  blockade. 
The  chance  of  an  international  confronta- 
tion. 

And  more — if  it  turns  out  to  be  Just  a 
search  for  a  figleaf,  a  desire  to  preserve  "re- 
spect for  the  office  of  the  presidency,"  that 
quest  will  have  been  paid  for  in  the  lives  of 
Vietnamese,  the  forgotten  people  of  their 
own  war. 

The  figleaf,  assuming  it  can  exist  at  all, 
would  not  be  worth  such  a  price.  It  would 
be  better  to  forgo  the  charade,  and  simply 
try  to  trade  our  total  withdrawal  for  the 
return  of  our  prisoners. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  President's 
gamble  may  simply  fall,  regardless  of  what 
his  goal  Is.  North  Vietnam  has  fought  on 
before,  and  seems  determined  to  do  so  still, 
until  it  achieves  what  It  has  bled  so  long 
to  get. 

Success  in  gaining  any  of  the  goals  the 
President  seems  to  be  pursuing  is  either  un- 
likely or  not  worth  the  cost.  As  Joseph 
Kraft  observed  on  Thursday.  "President 
Nixon  Is  risking  almost  everything  to  gain 
practically  nothing." 

"Weariness  Has  Almost  Overcome  Horror": 
Relentless  Patterns  to  Our  Vietnam 
Nightmare 

(By  Richard  Holbrooke) 

The  President  has  Just  offered  North  Viet- 
nam the  best  deal  ever,  the  softest  terms  of 
the  war;  at  the  same  time,  the  same  man 
has  Just  found  a  new  way  to  escalate  what  he 
carefully  calls  "acts  of  force"  against  North 
Vietnam. 

Question:  When  did  this  happen? 

Answer:  It  has  happened  almost  every  year 
since  1964. 

This  Is  obviously  different,  and  mor«  seri- 
ous, than  those  that  preceded  it.  But  there 
are  relentless  patterns  to  our  nightmare,  and 
It  has  become  so  numbing  that  weariness  has 
almost  overcome  horror.  Consider  tb«  fol- 
lowing: 

We  refuse  to  negotiate  from  weakness.  So 
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does  Hanoi.  But  how  can  both  sides  nego- 
tiate from  strength  at  the  same  time? 

The  administration  says  that  it  undertook 
Vietnamlzation  to  strengthen  its  negotiating 
position.  But  how  could  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion get  stronger  as  our  military  firepower 
got  wealier? 

How  will  it  finally  end — will  we  be  negoti- 
ating from  strength  by  bombing  Hanoi,  while 
the  position  of  the  South  Vietnamese  col- 
lapses in  the  South?  We  will  end  up  offer- 
ing Hanoi  everything  it  wants  in  the  South 
while  simultaneously  leveling  the  North? 

Ever  since  the  war  began,  and  regardless 
of  who  has  been  President,  we  have  followed 
a  single,  simple,  central  philosophy — that  If 
we  increase  our  military  pressure  against 
the  other  side,  then  Hanoi  will  offer,  or  ac- 
cept, more  "reasonable"  peace  terms. 

This  theory  was  devised  before  Vietnam, 
and  tested,  apparently  successfully,  in  the 
Cuban  Missile  crisis  ten  years  ago.  Show 
them  that  we  are  determined,  start  gradually 
up  the  ladder  ("graduated  reprisal"),  adapt 
our  military  power  to  the  specific  situation 
("flexible  response"),  and  they  will  see  that 
their  best  course  is  to  back  do«-n. 

This  theory  has  never  worked  In  Indo- 
china. There  is  no  historical  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  hope  that  it  will  work  now. 

When  Dean  Rusk  was  Secretary  of  State, 
he  talked  often  of  the  countless  Chinese 
backing  up  their  friends  in  North  Vietneon. 
To  Rusk,  that  was  the  threat  behind  the 
threat.  He  seemed  to  downplay  deliberately 
the  Russian  role  in  supporting  Hanoi  so  as 
to  leave  the  Russians  with  maximum  breath- 
ing room  and  to  avoid  another  Moscow- Wash- 
ington confrontation. 

In  contrast,  in  his  speech  May  8,  President 
Nixon  did  not  mention  China  once.  This 
time  the  threat  behind  the  threat  came  from 
Moscow,  and  Mr.  Kissinger  said  the  next  day 
that  "prior  to  a  meeting  that  had,  and  still 
has  such  high  prospects,  [the  Russian  leader- 
ship) should  ask  themselves  whether  it  can 
be  in  the  interest  of  either  party  to  impKise 
a  major  setback  on  the  other." 

In  every  major  conununlst  offensive,  our 
Intelligence  has  underestimated  the  enemy. 
In  1959,  we  failed  to  see  the  signs  of  the 
gathering  guerillas.  In  1962,  we  overlooked 
the  evidence  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  form- 
ing into  battalion-sized  units.  In  1965,  the 
power  and  size  of  the  North  Vietnamese  as- 
sault was  unforeseen.  In  1968,  we  missed  both 
the  timing  and  extent  of  the  Tet  offensive. 
In  1972,  having  predicted  an  offensive,  ovir 
Intelligence  was  still  stunned  by  the  mas- 
slveness  of  it — and  by  those  tanks  that  came 
out  of  the  Jungles.  The  failure  to  .  .  .  Viet- 
namese Army — with  tanks  and  artillery — 
must  surely  rank  as  one  of  the  worst  intelli- 
gence failures  of  modern  warfare. 

In  1954,  the  Trench  artillery  commander  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  Colonel  Piroth,  placed  his 
artillery  pieces  on  top  of  the  hills  that  formed 
the  French  positions,  and  waited  confidently 
for  the  battle  In  which  the  Viet  Minh  would 
be  demolished.  On  the  night  of  March  16, 
1954,  the  Viet  Minh  opened  up  on  the  French 
positions  with  the  equivalent  of  an  artillery 
division,  and  virtually  destroyed  the  French 
artillery.  General  Navarre,  commanding, 
called  it  "the  major  surprise  of  the  battle." 
Colonel  Piroth.  on  the  night  it  began,  went 
back  to  his  bunker  and  committed  suicide. 

Why  do  we  bomb  North  Vietnam?  The 
reasons  given  over  the  years  have  varied 
enormously.  To  the  military,  we  bomb  to 
win.  To  some,  we  bomb  to  stiffen  morale  In 
Saigon,  or  to  save  American  lives.  To  others, 
the  bombing  is  a  "blue  chip  for  bargaining." 
In  1965.  when  the  bombing  debate  was  fierce, 
someone  called  some  of  this  latter  group 
the  "doves  for  bombing."  If  you  think  that 
theory  received  a  proper  burial,  listen  to 
Dr.  Kissinger,  May  9,  1972,  defending  the 
"very  difficult  decision"  to  bomb  and  mine. 
"We  want  to  be  In  a  position  that  If  our 
assessmant  is  Incorrect,  and  things  should 
turn  out  not  as  weU  as  we  hope   (In  the 


ground  war  in  the  South) ,  that  we  have  some 
bargaining  position  left  on  behalf  of  the 
Americans  who  will  then  be  threatened,  and 
of  the  Americans  who  are  now  prisoners." 

In  1946  Jean  Salnteny,  the  great  French- 
man who  tried  to  prevent  war  between  North 
Vietnam  and  France,  saw  his  efforts  break- 
ing down.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  respected  and 
liked  Salnteny.  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
him:  "If  we  go  to  war.  you  will  kill  ten 
Vietnamese  for  every  Frenchman  who  dies. 
But  we  will  pay  that  price,  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to." 

Ho  Is  dead,  but  his  words  are  still  true. 
When  we  replaced  the  French,  we  Inherited 
the  most  determined  and  toughest  enemy  we 
have  ever  faced.  This  Is  not  intended  to  turn 
the  North  Vietnamese  into  heroes,  simply  an 
attempt  to  recognize  their  refusal  to  quit — 
and  our  InabUity  to  make  them  quit.  Like 
the  fisherman  in  Hemingway's  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea.  the  North  Vietnamese  can  be 
destroyed  but  not  defeated.  Except  that  to 
destroy  them  would  mean  using  unthinkable 
weapons   against  unthinkable   targets. 

And  finally,  the  President  has  put  every- 
thing Including  "respect  for  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency"  into  hU  terrible  gamble,  (it 
seems  odd  to  stake  the  American  Presidency 
on  the  fighting  ability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army) . 

If  he  succeeds  in  the  gamble — then  we 
may  be  able  to  breathe  more  easily  and 
think  about  other  things.  But  the  most  omi- 
nous parallel  Is  not  in  the  past,  but  rather 
the  future.  What  if  two  weeks  from  today 
the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  is  still  mov- 
ing steadily  forward,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  still  falling  back?  What  will  his 
next  speech  say?  Perhaps  something  to  the 
effect  that  "...  I  made  them  a  reasonable 
offer  on  May  8,  and  ordered  certain  military 
steps  to  protect  our  remaining  forces  .  .  . 
They  have  arrogantly  replied  by  ...  In 
these  circumstances,  any  President  who 
failed  to  act  decisively  would  have  betrayed 
the  trust  of  bis  country  and  the  cause  of 
peace.  I  will  not  take  the  easy  path  politi- 
cally ...  I  have  therefore  ordered,  in  full 
coordination  with  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
the  following  measures,  which  are  being  im- 
plemented as  I  am  speaking  to  you  .  .  ." 

But,  whatever  those  "measures"  are.  they 
wUl  not  work.  They  wUl  not  stop  Hanoi's 
aggression.  They  will  not  end  the  war.  As 
Ho  Chi  Minh  tried  to  tell  the  French  25 
years  ago,  his  forces  will  outlast  everyone 
else  In  Indochina — by  at  least  one  day. 


RUSS  TANNER  ELECTED  CHAIRMAN, 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COLLEGIATE 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Collegiate  Press  As- 
sociation held  its  convention  in  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.  At  that  time  Mr.  Russ  Tanner, 
editor  of  the  Oracle,  the  student  publi- 
cation at  Western  Wyonung  College  in 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  was  elected 
Wyoming  State  chairman  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Collegiate  Press  Association. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Tanner  on 
his  election  to  this  post.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Oracle,  an  outstanding 
publication. 

Mr.  Tanner,  in  addition  to  being 
elected  Wyoming  State  chairman,  won 
nrst  place  in  editorial  writing,  junior 
college  division,  at  the  convention. 

The  award  was  based  on  his  editorial 
appearing  in  the  November  19,  issue  of 
the  Oracle  and  entitled.  "Censorship." 
Mr.  Les  Allen  of  the  Oracle  staff  won  an 
honorable  mention  on  his  news  article 
entitled,  "Rights  and  Responsibilities  is 


an  Open  Issue  of  18-Year-Olds."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  and 
news  article  be  printed  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  awards  to  the  Western  Wyoming 
College  Oracle  are  particularly  gratify- 
ing in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  junior 
college  is  a  relatively  new  junior  college 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  high 
quality  of  the  student  newspaper  is  just 
another  indication  of  the  high  standards 
of  this  educational  institution  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  taken  its  place  within 
the  Wyoming  junior  college  system. 
Western  Wyoming  College  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  the  education  of  our 
yoimg  people. 

I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Taimer.  Mr.  Allen,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Oracle,  and  the  student  body  of  the 
Western  Wyoming  Junior  College  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Censorship 

In  recent  weeks  censorship  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  problem  for  Wyoming  collegi- 
ate publications  The  most  glaring  instance 
occurred  soon  after  the  University  of  Wyom- 
ing Branding  Iron  on  October  15  printed  an 
information  article  listing  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  abortion  referral  agen- 
cies in  Denver. 

The  following  Issue  of  the  Branding  Iron 
was  intended  to  carry  a  nationwide  abortion 
information  advertisement.  However,  after 
protests  from  the  Laramie  Right  to  Life  Com- 
mittee, Vern  Shelton,  the  assistant  to  the 
president  for  communications,  called  the 
printer.  Informing  him  that  the  advertise- 
ment was  probably  In  violation  of  an  1890 
abortion  statute  making  it  Illegal  to  induce 
ox  advise  persons  to  have  an  abortion.  Ac- 
cording to  Branding  Iron  Editor,  Rlc  Moser, 
the  printer  has  since  refused  to  print  simi- 
lar articles.  Incidentally,  a  similar  ad  was 
printed  in  the  BI  last  year  and  was  submitted 
to  the  Oracle. 

No  charges  have  been  filed  thus  far,  and  no 
official  request  for  an  attorney  general's  rul- 
ing has  been  made.  However,  Wyoming  At- 
torney General,  Clarence  Brimmer,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  printing  of  such  material 
could,  in  addition  to  violating  the  abortion 
statute,  be  a  violation  of  the  state's  crim- 
inal conspiracy  code.  That  Is  that  Editor 
Moser  and  his  readers  could  constitute  con- 
spiracy with  the  Branding  Iron  as  a  vehicle 
of  communications.  This,  though,  would  be 
practically  Impossible  to  prove. 

The  fact  that  no  official  action  has  been 
taken  does  not  mean  the  censorship  is  not 
real.  On  the  contrary,  censorship  usually  is 
Indirect  and  disguised. 

As  a  college  newspaper  editor,  there  are 
three  reasons  why  this  incident  particularly 
distresses  me.  First,  there  seems  to  be  a  Inr;^ 
of  confidence  In  the  integrity  and  ability  of 
college  Journalism  students.  In  the  case  of 
Rlc  Moser,  his  ability  in  Journalism  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  Col- 
legiate Press  Association.  He  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  award-winning  Chinook  from 
Casper  College  prior  to  serving  on  the  Brand- 
ing Iron  staff.  Since  becoming  editor  of  the 
BI,  Moser  has  regained  much  of  the  student 
respect  which  it  had  lost  the  past  couple 
years. 

As  for  integrity,  we  are  all  entrusted  with 
certain  rights  and  among  these  is  the  right 
to  a  free  press.  This  right  has  protected  all 
others  and  has  been  cherished  by  writers  for 
nearly  200  years.  The  Integrity  of  college 
Journalists  in  Wyoming,  of  Rlc  Moser.  is  the 
same  integrity  that  has  kept  free  press  vital 
in  America. 

Second.  I  fear  the  future  implications  that 
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could  result.  If  the  Branding  Iron  were  to  be 
judged  in  violation  of  this  abortion  statute. 
the  way  would  be  paved  for  the  end  of  edi- 
torial comment.  The  precedent  that  this 
would  set  would  allow  such  clauses  in  future 
laws  to  curb  any  biased  conmientary  on  any 
controversy. 

Third,  the  Impairment  of  free  press  is  so 
devastating  that  if  allowed  to  continue  it 
could  destroy  all  of  our  freedoms.  Even  If 
such  action  as  the  Branding  Iron  Incident 
is  not  enforceable.  It  seriously  weakens  an 
Editor  by  placing  a  stigma  on  him  which 
tends  to  devalue  his  commentary  even  in  his 
own  mind.  It  makes  him  fearful  and  thus 
unable  to  fiUfill  his  obligation  to  serve  read- 
ers by  not  only  bringing  them  the  facts  but 
by  making  them  aware  of  the  Implications 
of  these  facts.  Without  this  news  would  be 
so  drab  It  would  soon  be  meaningless  due  to 
boredom. 

SuperficlaUy,  the  censorship  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  Branding  Iron  is  nothing  to 
worry  about.  But  I  fear  Its  future,  I  fear  the 
possible  precedents  that  these  restrictions 
could  set.  If  allowed  to  grow,  this  situation 
would  slowly  yet  surely  lead  to  the  end  of 
all  of  our  freedoms.  Freedoms  that  have 
helped  America  become  the  greatest  nation 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Russ  Tanner. 

Parties  Woo  Youth  Votk:  "Rights  and  Re- 

spoNsiBiLrnES"  IS  AN  Open  Issue  for  18- 

Year-Olds 

(By  Les  Allen) 

The  26th  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  fourth  to  enlarge  the  elec- 
torate since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
extended  the  right  to  vote  to  the  18-  to  20- 
year-old  citizens  in  city,  county,  and  state 
elections.  It  became  effective  when  Ohio  be- 
came the  38th  state  to  ratify  It.  This  Amend- 
ment leaves  the  issue  of  setting  the  age  of 
majority,  regarding  other  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities for  this  age  group,  up  to  the  state 
legislatures.  There  are  over  140  sections  In 
the  Wyoming  State  Constitution  dealing 
with  other  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizens  at  the  age  of  majority. 

According  to  Robert  H.  Johnson.  Demo- 
cratic State  Senator,  the  18-year-old  rights 
and  responsibilities  measure  that  was  intro- 
duced in  the  last  legislature  was  defeated 
because  it  was  not  in  proper  form.  He  said 
he  believed  it  would  have  caused  more  hard- 
ship and  litigation  than  it  would  have  done 
good.  Senator  Johnson  said  that  a  computer 
went  through  141  sections  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, picked  out  everything  that  said 
21.  and  changed  it  to  read  18. 

Johnson  said  the  Probate  Code  was  In- 
consistent, allowing  an  18-year-old  to  own 
property  but  not  dispose  of  it  in  a  will. 
Whether  an  18-20-year-old  criminal  offender 
is  sent  to  the  state  prison  or  a  state  Indus- 
trial training  school  Is  presently  an  open 
issue,  left  to  the  court's  discretion.  Accord- 
ing to  Johnson,  this  question  was  left  open 
In  the  defeated  measure,  as  no  change  was 
specified  in  the  Penal  Code. 

Johnson  said  he  would  urge  the  18-20-year- 
olds  to  get  Involved  in  the  party  of  their 
choice,  as  well  as  to  vote.  He  said  that  an 
Independent  voter  doesn't  get  to  select  a 
candidate  In  the  primary  election,  and  he 
believes  that  this  age  group  CDUld  be  very 
effective  In  the  primary  election  process.  He 
said  that  all  a  person  who  wishes  to  vote 
needs  do  to  register  is  to  go  to  the  county 
or  city  clerk's  office. 

Don  Anselml,  Democratic  State  Chairman, 
said  he  believed  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties measure  that  was  introduced  in  the  last 
legislature  was  tacked  onto  the  18-year-oId 
vote  amendment  to  the  State  Constltuion 
by  the  conservative  element  In  an  attempt 
to  defeat  that  amendment. 

Anselml  said  that  he  believed  the  age  of 
majority  should  be  lowered  to  18  in  some 
areas,  such  as  the  right  to  drink  alcoholic 


beverages  and  marry,  and  retained  at  21  in 
other  areas,  such  as  being  a  ward  or  a  men- 
tal caise. 

He  stated  that  a  Statute  Revision  Com- 
mittee has  been  instructed  to  research  all 
laws  of  the  state  dealing  with  the  18-20- 
year-old  group  and  present  their  findings  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  that  will 
convene  in  January,  1973. 

Anselml  said  he  believed  an  18-year-old 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  county 
and  state  political  conventions  of  either 
party.  He  said  that  a  Democratic  convention 
committee,  of  which  he  was  a  part,  had  met 
and  came  up  with  revised  statutes  to  allow 
18-year-olds  to  participate  In  the  Democratic 
state  conventions.  He  said  these  statutes 
must    now   be   ratified    by   the   convention. 

He  stated  that  the  Wyoming  Attorney 
General's  Office  Is  handing  down  an  opinion 
as  to  residency  In  regards  to  18-year-olds, 
especially  college  students.  Wyoming  pres- 
ently defines  residency  as  intent.  He  believed, 
however,  that  it  was  possible  that  residency 
of  college  students,  who  wanted  to  vote, 
might  be  determined  on  the  same  basis  as 
residency  for  entrance  to  a  college. 

Bill  Taliaferro,  Republican  County  Chair- 
man, said  he  believed  that  the  25.000  votes 
that  the  18-20-year-old  group  represents  in 
Wyoming  has  both  parties  wondering.  He 
didn't  believe  this  age  group  would  vote  along 
traditional  party  lines — Democratic  because 
their  father  is  a  miner  or  Republican  because 
their  father  Is  a  rancher.  He  said  they  are  a 
new  element  In  the  electorate  that  Is  not 
tied  to  old  political  doctrines.  He  thought  a 
person  should  vote  for  the  best  man  for  the 
office  and  not  strictly  on  a  pcu-tlsan  basis. 

Taliaferro  said  he  could  see  possible  prob- 
lems with  this  age  group  voting  due  to  a 
lack  of  information  about  the  candidate, 
or  their  voting  on  a  naive  basis  instead  of 
for  national  reasons.  He  said  he  saw  the 
possibility  that  the  18-20-year-old  group 
might  vote  for  an  Elvis  type  candidate.  In- 
stead of  for  the  best  candidate  to  fill  the 
office. 

In  their  political  and  social  lives.  Talia- 
ferro said  he  believed  responsibility  was  a 
necessary  ingredient  for  the  18-20-year-old 
group.  He  said  that  a  lowering  of  the  age  of 
majority  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages  and 
marry  at  18  was  In  his  opinion  a  necessity 
at  this  time.  He  thought  that  this  age  group 
should  make  more  of  their  own  decisions 
instead  of  other  people  making  decisions  for 
them. 

Taliaferro  thought  this  would  alleviate 
many  problems  and  give  this  age  group  the 
opportunity  to  be  full  citizens.  Taliaferro 
also  believed  this  age  group  should  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  full  citizens,  along  with 
the  rights.  He  believed  that  the  answer  to 
the  Penal  Code  change  would  lie  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming  getting  more  varied  types  of 
treatment  facilities  for  all  age  groups. 

Lawrence  Marty,  Republican  State  Com- 
mitteeman, said  the  Republican  Party  has 
formed  a  special  state  committee  to  aid  the 
18-20-year-<rids  In  qualifying  for  registra- 
tion. This  committee  also  hopes  to  encourage 
them  to  register,  participate  in  the  cam- 
paigns, and  furnish  them  with  information 
regarding  the  Issues. 

Marty  said  the  committee  was  more  Inter- 
ested in  creating  interest  in  politics  among 
this  age  group  than  in  getting  them  affiliated 
with  any  one  party.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
see  a  Young  Republicans  formed  at  WWC 
and  participation  by  the  youth  In  the  form 
of  block  workers.  He  believed  it  was  impor- 
tant for  them  to  be  involved  in  politics 
beyond  Just  voting. 


AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OP  JUVENILE 
JUSTICE— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
BAYH 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4,  the  distinguished  jmiior  Senator 


from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  spoke  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  John  Howard  As- 
sociation in  Chicago.  His  topic  was  'the 
American  system  of  juvenile  justice."  But 
that  title  does  not  adequately  convey  the 
breadth  of  the  concerns  Senator  Bayh 
addressed.  He  talked  of  rimawaij's  and 
drug  abuse  and  what  are  euphemistically 
called  our  youth  correction  programs.  An 
estimated  1  million  youngsters  vmdcr 
18  run  away  from  home  each  year.  More 
than  20  percent  of  college  students  liave 
admitted  using  amphetamines;  and  there 
is  a  70  percent  recidivism  rate  for  in- 
stitutionalized first  offenders. 

He  speaks  of  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, a  subcommittee  he  ably  chairs. 
And  in  particular  he  outlines  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  the  product  of  the  indepth 
investigations  of  the  subcommittee — 
S.  2829,  the  Runaway  Youth  Act;  S.  3148, 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act;  and  S.  3538  and  S.  3539. 
two  bills  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
production,  distribution,  and  diversion 
of  the  short-acting  barbiturates. 

So  that  we  may  all  share  the  insights 
and  prescriptions  of  Senator  Bayh,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
before  the  John  Howard  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Birch  Bath.  John  How- 
ard Association  Annual  Dinner,  Mat  4, 
1972 — Chicago,  Ili,. 

No  fancy  phrases  nor  colorful  rhetoric  can 
properly  convey  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  System  of  Juvenile  Justice  has 
failed.  It  has  failed  the  society  that  created 
it.  And,  more  important,  it  has  failed  the  very 
young  people  it  was  supposed  to  help. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
I  became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee to  investigate  Juvenile  delinquency.  Since 
then  I  have  travelled  across  the  country 
studying  the  problems  of  young  people  and 
probing  for  the  solutions  to  those  problems. 

What  I  have  found  about  the  magnitude  of 
the  drug  problem,  the  plight  of  runaways,  the 
collapse  of  correctional  programs  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  institutionalized  responses 
to  these  social  Ills,  has  caused  me  to  seek  a 
whole  new  series  of  programs  for  dealing  with 
young  people  in  trouble. 

These  programs  have  coalesced  Into  sev- 
eral specific  legislative  proposals  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight.  None 
of  them  Is  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of 
Juveniles  who  now  find  themselves  confront- 
ing an  archaic.  Impersonal  system  of  Justice. 
But  I  believe,  that  when  taken  together,  the 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  will  provide  use- 
ful reforms  leading  to  an  overall  improve- 
ment in  our  system  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

RUNAWAYS 

Our  hearings  into  the  problem  of  runaway 
youth  brought  out  some  alarming  statistics. 
The  most  used  figure  for  the  number  of 
American  youngsters  below  the  age  of  18  who 
run  away  from  home  every  year  was  one 
million.  The  problem  has  grown  more  acute 
in  recent  years:  arrests  of  runaways  having 
increased  by  60  per  cent  since  1969.  Along 
with  the  increase  in  runaways  there  has  been 
a  decrease  In  the  average  age  of  runaways, 
as  more  11-  and  12-year-olds  flee  from  home 
to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  cities. 

Young  people  run  to  our  major  urban  cen- 
ters In  the  search  for  companionship,  friend- 
ship and  approval  from  the  people  they  meet. 
Instead,  they  become  easy  prey  for  street 
gangs,  drug  pushers  and  hardened  criminals. 
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Without  adequate  shelter  and  food,  they  fall 
victim  to  a  whole  range  of  medical  ills  from 
upper  respiratory  infection  to  venereal 
disease. 

The  paucity  of  compassionate  programs  to 
deal  with  runaways  is  appalling.  More  often 
than  not  the  runaway  is  treated  as  a  common 
criminal  and  harshly  incarcerated  so  that 
delinquency  becomes  an  all  too  logical  second 
step.  There  are  programs — however  Inade- 
quate— to  deal  with  delinquency,  but  little 
to  help  the  runaway  deal  with  the  problems 
that  caused  him  to  run  and  thus  to  forestall 
delinquency. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  for  helping 
runaways  Is  designed  to  treat  the  sources  of 
the  unrest  that  causes  young  people  to  leave 
home.  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $10  million  a  year  to  finance 
temporary  shelter  faclUtles  to  take  runaways 
off  the  streets  and  to  facUltate  their  return 
home  under  conditions  designed  to  prevent 
second  and  succeeding  attempts  to  leave 
home. 

The  temporary  shelters,  which  cotild  be 
established  by  private  groups  In  each  com- 
munity, without  unproductive  bureaucratic 
associations,  would  provide  the  runaway  with 
short-term  intensive  counseling.  Then,  once 
home,  the  runaway  and  his  family  could  re- 
ceive follow-up  counseling  enabling  the 
youngster  and  his  parents  to  deal  with  the 
root  causes  of  the  yoimg  person's  problems. 

Such  a  constructive  t^)proach  would  not 
only  treat  yoxmg  people  with  deserved  com- 
passion, but  it  would  be  an  excellent  deter- 
rent to  delinquency  by  keeping  young  peo- 
ple out  of  correctional  Institutions  and  by 
protecting  them  from  the  pitfalls  of  being 
loose  in  our  urban  jungles. 

CORRECnONAI,   FORM 

The  events  last  fall  at  Attica  State  Prison 
In  New  York  stirred  much  controversy.  But 
unfortunately  the  momentum  for  prison  re- 
form was  not  maintained. 

This  Is  a  most  important  problem.  One 
that  should  not  be  permitted  to  fade  away. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  a  review  of  correctional 
reform  programs  that  our  present  system  of 
Incarcerating  juveniles  with  hardened  adult 
criminals  turns  first  offenders  Into  well 
schooled  repeat  offenders. 

A  kid  who  takes  a  car  for  a  joy  ride  has  a 
good  chance  of  ending  up  In  an  institution 
with  three-time  felons.  By  the  time  the 
youngster  has  completed  his  sentence  he  has 
received  no  counseling  nor  rehabilitation,  but 
has  been  taught  by  older  Inmates  many  of 
the  intricacies  of  a  life  of  crime. 

K  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  In  this  country,  and  specifically. 
If  we  are  to  deter  delinquency,  we  must  pro- 
vide corrective  and  rehabilitative  programs 
which  deserve  those  adjectives. 

Thus  the  legislation  I  have  proposed  for 
omnibus  correctional  reform  Includes  the 
following  provisions: 

Large  rural  penal  Institutions  would  be  re- 
placed with  smaller,  community-based  fa- 
cilities. This,  in  turn,  would  enable  inmates, 
Including  young  people,  to  remain  In  contact 
with  their  families  during  the  period  of  In- 
carceration. This  proximity  to  the  Inmate's 
community  will  also  facilitate  follow-up  serv- 
ices including  counseling  and  job  placement. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  rural  values; 
I  am  proud  of  my  farming  background.  But 
I  fall  to  understand  what  the  value  Is  In 
taking  a  kid  from  the  inner  city,  placing  him 
In  a  rurally  located  institution,  teaching  him 
how  to  milk  a  cow  and  then — when  his  sen- 
tence has  been  served — sending  him  back  to 
the  inner  city  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  cow.  Correctional  programs  must  be 
relevant;  otherwise  they  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. 

Funds  would  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  for  job  training 
and  rehabilitation  programs  so  youthful  of- 


fenders can  acquire  job  skills  enabling  them 
to  secure  employment  upon  release.  Also, 
basic  education  programs  would  be  provided 
to  young  people  who  are  Institutionalized 
with  the  goal  of  aiding  them  in  finding  use- 
ful social  roles. 

Federal  assistance  for  correctional  pro- 
grams would  be  made  contingent  upon  the 
Inclusion  of  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion within  correctional  programs.  Included 
here  would  be  follow-up  services  for  paroled 
Inmates  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  70 
percent  of  all  crimes  are  drug  related  and 
that  this  Is  a  special  problem  with  youth- 
ful offenders. 

Perhaps  most  Important  Is  the  provision 
which  would  separate  first-time  youthful  of- 
fenders from  hardened  criminals.  We  must 
stop  letting  our  prisons  serve  as  schools  of 
advanced  criminology  and  Instead  provide 
young  people  with  special  parole  and  proba- 
tion programs.  Incarceration  Is  the  most 
costly  means  of  dealing  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders, both  In  monetary  terms  and  In 
terms  of  the  cost  to  society  of  making  hard- 
ened criminals  from  first  offenders. 

There  Is  a  remarkable  70  percent  recidi- 
vism rate  for  Institutionalized  first  offenders. 
This  stands  as  clear  testimony  to  the  failure 
of  our  correctional  programs.  Only  a  major 
overhaul  In  concept  and  design  will  enable 
these  programs  to  do  their  job  properly.  And 
this  Is  nowhere  more  Important  than  It  is  in 
its  relation  to  young  people. 

DRUG   ABUSE 

The  main  thrust  of  the  subcommittee's 
work  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  has  been 
In  the  increasing  use  of  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  by  young  people.  As  you  well 
realize,  these  drugs  not  only  ruin  the  lives 
of  frequent  abusers,  they  are  a  direct  and 
major  cause  of  delinquent  behavior. 

More  than  20  percent  of  college  students 
have  admitted  using  amphetamines  and 
there  Is  solid  testimony  that  increasing  use 
of  amphetamines  and  amphetamine-like 
substances  Is  spreading  to  the  high  schools 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  grade  schools. 

Fortunately  the  information  brought  out 
at  our  hearings  and  the  ensuing  public  out- 
cry were  helpful  In  securing  the  rescheduling 
of  certain  amphetamines  to  limit  access  to 
them.  Also,  we  were  able  to  secure  a  decision 
by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  limit  1073  production  of  ampheta- 
mines to  20  percent  of  the  1971  quota.  This 
is  a  long  overdue  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  amphetamine  production  is  many  times 
that  needed  to  meet  the  legitimate  need 
for  these  drugs. 

We  are  also  turning  our  attention  to  the 
matter  of  barbiturate  abuse.  To  date  there 
has  not  been  the  needed  awareness  of  the 
grave  dangers  posed  by  barbiturates  which, 
because  of  the  severity  of  withdrawal,  can 
be  more  dangerous  to  an  addict  than  even 
heroin.  According  to  a  recent  poll,  there  has 
been  a  50  percent  Increase  in  barbiturate  use 
by  young  people  in  the  past  three  years. 
Our  work  has  produced  amazing  evidence 
of  the  ready  accessibility  of  barbiturates. 

I  have  learned  how  readily  available  and 
inexpensive  these  drugs  are  from  personal 
experience.  Several  months  ago  X  visited  a 
number  of  barbiturate  treatment  programs 
In  California.  During  the  course  of  a  "rap 
session"  with  several  barbiturate  addicts, 
one  young  counselor  at  the  Halght-Ashbury 
Free  Clinic  In  San  Francisco,  himself  a  for- 
mer barbiturate  addict,  slipped  out  of  the 
session  unnoticed.  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
he  returned  with  the  fruits  of  several  min- 
utes effort:  a  handful  of  legitimately  pro- 
duced "yellow  jackets,"  purchased  for  2S* 
a  capsule  from  a  local  street  dealer. 

To  help  solve  this  problem  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  It  more  difficult 
for  these  drugs  to  get  on  the  street  market. 
The  present  situation  cannot  be  permitted 
to  continue. 


JirVENILE   JUSTICE    AND   DELINQUENCT 
PREVENTION   ACT 

Probably  the  most  Important  Ingredient 
In  our  fresh  approach  to  young  people  who 
run  afoul  of  the  law  Is  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  Not  only 
does  this  bin  propose  a  complete  overhaul 
In  the  national  approach  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency, it  finally  provides  the  resources  to 
deal  successfully  with  juvenile  delinquency 
In  a  manner  commensurat*  with  the 
problem. 

This  bUl  would  create  a  White  House  level 
office  to  coordinate  all  the  diverse  Federal 
programs  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  provides  for  a  four-year,  billion  dollar 
appropriation  of  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
and  public  and  non-profit  agencies  involved 
In  delinquency  prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation. 

There  are  responsible  groups — and  the  YM 
CA  can  be  counted  in  this  category — which 
are  able  and  willing  to  provide  valuable  serv- 
ices to  young  people  in  the  battle  against 
delinquency. 

It  is  folly  to  tie  these  groups  up  in  a  maze 
of  bureaucratic  tape  which  reduces  their  ef- 
fectiveness. This  Is  why  I  favor  the  approach 
of  direct  Federal  aid  to  qualified  private 
agencies  which,  because  of  their  expertise 
and  community  ties,  can  render  the  most 
useful  services  to  young  people. 

We  are  dealing  with  sensitive  young  people 
who  need  personal  attention  as  close  to  home 
as  possible.  For  as  long  as  assistance  pro- 
grams are  too  heavily  oriented  in  the  di- 
rection of  governmental.  Institutionalized  ap- 
proaches we  win  be  denying  these  young  peo- 
ple the  special,  locally-based  attention  they 
need. 

There  are  other  important  elements  In  this 
legislation: 

It  would  codify  into  law  needed  guaran- 
tees for  Juveniles  of  their  basic  rights.  Here- 
tofore there  has  been  a  remarkable  discrep- 
ancy In  the  constitutional  protection  accord- 
ed juvenile  offenders  and  those  accorded  to 
adult  offenders.  Juveniles  are  no  less  deserv- 
ing of  the  complete  range  of  civil  liberties 
available  to  their  elders. 

The  legislation  would  create  a  national  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  justice  to  fill  the  gap  in 
understanding  about  the  handling  of  JuvenUe 
problems. 

The  institute,  slmUar  to  one  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  provide  public  and  private 
groups  with  training  and  assistance  In  the 
deterrence  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

The  problem  of  delinquency  needs  more 
than  money;  it  needs  people,  trained  people, 
people  who  care,  people  who  cam  communi- 
cate. 

In  the  same  vein  as  the  Correctional  Re- 
form Act,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  would  re- 
place incarceration  with  carefully  monitored 
probation  and  parole  programs  to  keep  young 
people  out  of  penal  institutions,  whenever 
that  Is  possible. 

An  experiment  in  such  programs  In  Cali- 
fornia has  proven  most  successful,  with  wel- 
come drops  In  the  recidivism  rate  and  in  the 
cost  of  working  with  juvenile  offenders. 

What  I  have  provided  here  is  an  overview 
of  some  of  the  work  we  are  doing  In  the 
Senate  subcommittee.  I  offer  no  instant  solu- 
tions, but  I  do  offer  an  open  mind  and  a 
willingness  to  forge  new  programs  to  replace 
those  discredited  by  years  of  failure. 

It  Is  often  said,  with  much  validity,  that 
the  young  people  of  this  country  are  our  fu- 
ture. How  we  handle  those  youngsters  who 
are  In  trouble  Is  not  only  a  test  of  our  sensi- 
tivity and  concern,  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
depth  of  the  conscience  of  our  entire  coun- 
try. 

Every  time  a  kid  in  trouble  is  helped,  It  18 
an  Important  gain,  not  only  for  the  young- 
ster and  his  family,  but  for  society  as  well. 
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S.    520    C7LOSED   BASIN   DIVISION, 
COLORADO 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Rio  Grande  Commission 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  advice 
of  the  Senate.  The  resolution  urges  early 
action  on  S.  520,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Closed  Basin  Division,  San  Luis 
Valley  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rio  Grande  Compact  Commission, 

Colorado,  Texas,  New  Mexico. 

RESOLUTION 

"Whereas,  S.  520  and  H.R.  5337  are  before 
the  82nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  to  authorize 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Closed  Basin  Division,  San  Luis 
Valley  Project,  and 

Whereas,  the  adoption  of  S.  520  and  HJt. 
5337  and  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  project  would  greatly  alleviate  problems 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  would  facilitate  the 
United  States  fulfilling  its  international 
treaty  commitments,  and  would  foster  har- 
mony among  the  States. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Rio 
Grande  Compact  Commission  assembled  In 
annual  meeting  at  E3  Paso,  Texas  this  20th 
day  of  AprU,  1972,  that  the  Congressional 
delegations  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  be  urged  to  support  these 
bills  OS  written; 

3e  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
members  of  Congress  of  the  respective  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  to  the  Governors  of  the  Compact  States." 


A  CHILDREN'S  HEARING 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  11 
I  placed  In  the  Record  the  first  half  of 
the  text  of  children's  hearing  which  I 
and  others  sponsored  on  April  12. 1  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  final 
half  of  that  transcript  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Children's  Hearing 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  call  now  on  Mr. 
James  Wahpepah.  He  has  with  him  RajTnond 
Green  and  Annette  Hunter.  Mr.  Wahpepah  is 
from  Jones.  Oklahoma,  and  Is  director  of  the 
Kickapoo  Headstart  Program  In  McLoud. 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Wahpepah  has  encountered 
the  current  health.  Ungual  and  economic 
needs  of  Indian  children.  His  main  concern 
has  been  to  secure  adequate  and  relevant 
educational  opportunities  for  American  In- 
dians. He  has  also  worked  extensively  with 
migrants  In  and  around  the  Jones-McLoud 
area.  He  Is  familiar  with  Indian  problems 
generally  In  Oklahoma  and  around  the  coun- 
try. He  Is  president  of  Oklahomans  for  In- 
dian Opportunity  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Americans  for  Indian 
Opportunity.  James.  Annette  and  Raymond, 
we're  glad  you're  here.  Do  you  have  any 
beginning  statement.  James?  You  might  just 
start  off  and  say  something  in  general  about 
some  of  these  matters  you've  been  dealing 
with  and  then  we  could  talk  after  that. 


STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  JAMES  WAHPEPAH,  DI- 
RECTOR, KICKAPOO  HEADSTART  PROGRAM, 
M'LOUD.  OKLA..  AND  ANNETTE  HUNTER  AND 
RAYMOND    GREEN 

Mr.  Wahpepah.  I  think  the  general  concern 
this  morning  has  been  to  health  matters,  and 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  specific  cases 
dealing  with  children.  In  our  center  we  have 
60  children,  about  45  are  Indian.  Most  of 
them  are  welfare  recipients.  It  seems  as 
though  the  facilities  that  are  available 
through  programs  such  as  the  present  pro- 
gram that  we're  under  seem  to  be  sort  of 
limited  to  where  the  recipient  receives  very 
little  of  the  actual  dollar.  I'm  trying  to  say 
that  the  system  of  delivery  that  is  provided 
by  legislation  Is  limited  In  the  local  area. 
Another  reason  is  that  I  think  the  recipient 
himself  has  very  little  say-so  In  what  kind  of 
service  that  he  needs.  For  example,  the  other 
night  there  was  a  5  year  old  Indian  child  that 
had  a  heart  murmur  or  a  heart  condition. 
She  was  rushed  to  the  emergency  room  of 
the  local  white  hospital.  At  the  hospital 
emergency  room  she  had  to  go  through  the 
signing-in  procedure,  the  forms;  the  parents 
had  to  sign  forms  and  all  of  that.  It  turned 
out  that  she  did  have  a  medicaid  card  num- 
ber. We  felt  that  this  child  was  an  extreme 
emergency.  It  took  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  before  the  doctor  would  look 
at  this  child.  Even  then  I.  as  a  Headstart  di- 
rector, made  a  phone  call  prior  to  her  going 
there.  They  wouldn't  take  my  word.  They 
had  to  go  through  this  bit  about  qualified  In- 
dividuals. She  was  5  years  old.  Those  are  some 
of  the  problem  areas  that  I  have  come  up 
against  that  deal  specifically  with  attitudes, 
more  or  less,  I  think. 

We  do  have  a  large  number  of  Indians  that 
are  In  this  welfare  category.  Another  matter 
relates  to  persons  of  the  migrant  labor  force. 
A  number  of  Indian  people  from  my  com- 
munity are  Involved  In  the  migrant  labor 
program  or  activities.  They  generally  leave 
the  river  valley  near  Eagle  Pass.  Texas  in 
April  and  May  and  go  up  to  Uttih  to  do  the 
sugar  beet  harvest.  The  problem  with  that 
type  of  situation  is  that  the  children  of  the 
migrant  families  do  not  have  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  take  part  In  a  formal  class- 
room situation.  They  are  In  one  camp  for 
two  to  three  weeks  at  a  time  and  then  they 
move  on — there's  no  continuing  educational 
experience.  Those  are  primarily  my  concerns 
and  I  think  that  the  legislation  you're  talk- 
ing about  should  deal  with  that  specific 
group.  Indian  people  by  and  large  are  a 
proud  pe(^le.  They  want  to  work  and  they 
want  to  have  the  opportunities  that  are  gen- 
erally available  to  most  Americans.  But  it 
seems  as  though  we  need  extra  legislation, 
extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  powers-to-be 
to  provide  a  little  more  In  the  way  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Indian  people. 

Today  I  have  brought  Annette  Hunter  who 
Is  a  sophomore  In  high  school  and  Raymond 
Green  who  is  a  Junior.  I  would  like  for  them 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  specifically  their 
school  experiences  and  the  problems  that 
they  encounter  In  the  public  school  system. 
Annette,  do  you  want  to  start? 

Annette  Hunter.  The  first  thing  is  that 
we  Indians  have  to  pay  30  cents  a  day  for 
breakfast  and  lunch.  You  just  can't  pay  30 
cents  a  day  for  that.  The  food  Isn't  very  good. 
It's  usually  greasy  and  the  bread  is  hard.  The 
whites  pay  something  like  25  cents. 

Senator  Harris.  You  go  to  public  school? 
Where  is  that? 

Annette  Hunter.  In  McLoud.  There  are 
some  white  kids  and  some  teachers  that  hate 
Indians.  Many  of  the  Indians  think  its  bet- 
ter going  to  a  boarding  school  than  to  a 
public  school.  Many  of  them  look  down  on 
us  because  we  are  Indian. 

Senator  Harris.  What  tribe  are  you? 

Annette  Hunter.  I'm  a  Sac  and  Fox. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  there  any  attempts  to 


have  books  and  studies  about  the  Sac  and 
Fox  and  about  the  Kickapoo  and  the  other 
tribes  that  are  in  your  area? 

Annette  Hunter.  No.  Only  about  us  being 
savages  or  something  like  that  In  American 
History.  We  argue  with  the  teachers  and  tell 
them  we  aren't  like  that.  Then  they  send 
us  down  to  the  office  to  talk  to  the  principal. 

Senator  Harris.  Most  Indian  kids  are  in 
public  schools  in  Oklahoma  aren't  they? 

Annette  Hunter.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  And  schools  get  special 
money  because  of  the  Indians  that  are  In  the 
schools,  did  you  know  that? 

Annette  Hunter.  No. 

Senator  Harris.  There's  a  program  called 
Johnson-O'Malley  where  a  school  that  has 
Indian  kids  In  It  gets  special  money.  But 
there's  very  strong  discrimination  against 
Indians  in  many  places  Including  our  state 
and  others. 

What  about  you,  Raymond,  did  you  have 
anything  you  wanted  to  add? 

Raymond  Green.  My  problem  Is  that  in 
many  of  these  classes  I  have  problems  in 
grammar.  I  raise  my  hand  to  try  to  ask  the 
teacher  something,  and  she  looks  the  other 
way  or  goes  to  somebody  else's  desk,  emd 
helps  them  with  something. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  go  to  school  in 
McCloud  too? 

Raymond  Green.  I  go  to  school  at  Harrah. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  there  quite  a  few  other 
Indian  kids  there  In  school? 

Raymond  Green.  There's  a  pretty  good 
number. 

Senator  Harris.  What's  your  tribal  back- 
ground. 

Raymond  Green.  Kickapoo. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  most  of  them  at  Har- 
rah. Kickapoo? 

Raymond  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  A  lot  of  Kickapoo  kids  grow 
up  speaking  only  Kickapoo  at  first,  don't 
they? 

James  Wahpepah.  Some  of  the  children  In 
the  Headstart  program  are  trilingual.  They 
come  from  the  border  area  and  are  fluent 
In  Spanish.  But  Kickapoo  Is  the  primarv 
language  with  the  Spanish  second.  In  some 
cases  they  eUso  manage  to  expose  themselves 
to  English.  This  does.  I  think,  present  a  prob- 
lem as  far  as  the  learning  process  Is  con- 
cerned. On  one  hand  we  feel  that  one  needs 
to  relate  to  his  own  racial  Identity  to  be  a 
positive,  outgoing  type  of  individual.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  trying  to  instill  in 
this  child  the  English  language,  the  English 
Ideas,  the  English  values  and  what  have  you. 
But  I  still  think  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
special  emphasis  In  the  public  schools  and 
the  boarding  schools  dealing  with  Indian 
culture,  presented  In  a  positive  manner  where 
people  will  have  a  sense  of  pride  in  their 
Indlanness.  I  think  that's  perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  have  such  a  high  drop- 
out rate.  We  have  overlooked  this  vital  area 
in  education. 

Senator  Harris.  The  drop  out  rate  Is  very 
high.  Isn't  It?  What  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Harrah  are  Indian? 

Raymond  Green.  Not  too  many. 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  your  particular 
problem  is  that  you  don't  get  sufficient  coun- 
seling and  help  in  regard  to  English  gram- 
mar. Any  other  thing  you  want  to  say. 
Raymond? 

Raymond  Green.  We  still  have  a  dress  code. 
Your  hair  can't  touch  your  collar.  I  don't  like 
that  too  much.  There  are  white  boys  that 
have  really  long  hair,  but  the  principal  Is 
always  jumping  after  me  t|  keep  my  hair  cut. 

Senator  Harris.  In  my  nome  town  of  Law- 
ton,  in  1972,  at  a  time  when  you  would  think 
that  teachers  more  than  any  others  would 
want  to  encourage  pride  and  heritage,  we 
have  little  grade  school  children  whose 
mother  wants  them  to  wear  long  hair  as 
Indians  used  to  do  and  braids  their  hair. 
They  are  out  of  school  because  the  school 
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system  will  not  let  them  attend  their  school 
with  long  braided  hair.  It's  an  absolute  out- 
rage that  that  should  be  so.  That's  aside 
from  a  dress  code  generally.  They're  wearing 
their  hair  long  for  a  partlc\ilar  purpose.  Its 
pride  In  background.  And  they're  prevented 
Irom  going  to  school  for  that  reason. 

Anything  else  Raymond  or  Annette  or 
James? 

AKNETTz  HtJNTER.  We  havc  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

Senator  Harris.  You  talked  about  health 
and  I  want  to  get  back  to  that  for  a  minute. 
American  Indians  around  the  country  and 
In  our  own  state,  when  they  go  to  the  regu- 
lar hospital  or  the  city-county  health  cUnlc 
thafs  available  supposedly  to  them  as  well  as 
to  all  other  citizens,  they  often  shunt  them 
back  to  the  Indian  hospital  rather  than  ac- 
cept them.  Has  that  been  yoixr  experience, 
James? 

Jakes  Wahpepah.  Yes,  that  has  been  my 
experience  in  the  past.  I  try  to  deal  with  the 
local  resources.  You  get  a  book  from  OEO 
telling  you  to  deal  with  local  resources.  But 
with  Indian  chUdren  and  Indian  families, 
going  to  a  private  hospital  Is  sort  of  unheard 
of.  We  have  to  wait  In  line,  we  have  to  be  de- 
clared eligible  on  kind  of  a  pauper's  oath 
arrangement.  Again,  it's  very  difficult  for  a 
person  to  get  in  on  an  emergency  basis.  Part 
of  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
local  Indian  hospital  wants  to  utUlze  the 
medicaid  money  before  they  pay  from  their 
fund.  The  Indian  has  to  suffer  the  indignity 
of  being  turned  away  from  the  hospital  be- 
cause the  Indian  Health  Service  would  not 
pay  that  bill  on  time;  they  wanted  to  utilize 
the  county  resoiirces  or  whatever  resources 
were  available  before  using  the  Indian  Health 
money.  This  Is  part  of  the  problem.  We  are 
stigmatized  and  classified  as  people  that  will 
not  pay  their  bill.  It  comes  down  to  actual 
hard  cash  money.  I  tried  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions to  deal  with  the  business  managers 
of  the  hospital  and  I  finally  got  the  women 
to  cooperate.  But  at  the  same  time  I  have  no 
resources  other  than  the  Indian  Health  con- 
tract medical  care  arrangement.  1  think  that 
the  legislation  should  deal  with  perhaps  a 
more  efficient  contract  arrangement  whereby 
the  Indians  could  get  adequate  and  needed 
services. 

Senator  Harris.  We've  got  about  half  the 
American  Indians  living  off  reservations  and 
principally  in  urban  areas.  So  when  they  go 
to  the  regular  public  health  facility  they  are 
often  told,  why  dont  you  go  to  the  Indian 
hospital  which  might,  as  in  our  state,  be  a 
long,  long  way  off.  And  once  they  get  there, 
they  are  in  an  Institution  which  U  under- 
funded and  understaffed  and  often  there  are 
long  lines  and  other  kinds  of  problems  there 
as  well. 

James  Wahpepah.  It's  nothing  for  a  per- 
son to  have  to  wait  four  or  five  hours  to  see 
the  doctor  in  a  local  Indian  Health  facility. 
This  is  more  or  less  standard  practice.  Again, 
there  is  no  other  resource  available  for  peo- 
ple in  urban  situations  to  go  to  a  local  facil- 
ity. It's  kind  of  a  game  that  people  play 
with  one  another.  They  refer  you  to  the 
Indian  clinic  and  then  the  Indian  clinic 
will  not  in  some  cases  deal  with  people  from 
Oklahoma  County  or  Tulsa  County.  They 
have  a  limitation  on  money,  staff  and  medi- 
cine. I  still  say  that  there  needs  to  be  a  spe- 
cial effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
medical  profession  and  people  in  the  welfare 
area  to  recognize  that  Indian  people  are  in 
a  peculiar  situation:  that  they  are  eligible 
for  local  resources  and  programs.  But  it  seems 
that  the  attitude  of  those  people  that  ad- 
minister these  programs  is  not  really  con- 
ducive to  good  harmonious  relationships. 
That  essentially,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

Senator    Harris.    Thank    you    James    and 
Annette  and  Robert. 

I  want  to  next  call  on  Larry  Schwartz  of 
Providence,    Rhode    Island,    who    Is    accom- 


panied by  General  Jordan,  age  18,  and  James 
Almeida,  age  18,  Larry  Schwartz  is  a  child 
care  specialist  at  Providence  Corporation, 
a  community -based  organization  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Child  Care  Committee  and  Is 
the  Rhode  Island  representative  to  the  Re- 
gional Child  Care  Committee.  He's  been  in- 
strumental in  exposing  and  documenting 
abuses  and  neglect  ot  children  In  the  Rhode 
Island  Children's  Center. 

STATEMENTS  OP  UUIRT  SCHWARTZ,  GENERAL 
JORDAN  AND  JAMES  ALMEIDA,  PBOVUJENCE, 
R.I. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Thtaik  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here.  My  agency  first  got  in- 
volved in  this  because  we  recognized  that 
there  has  always  been  a  double  standard 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  children. 
One  standard  for  the  middle  class  white  child 
and  another  for  the  poor  white  and  minor- 
ity chUdrcn.  People  said  if  we  could  only 
find  a  solution  to  solve  the  problem  of  these 
children,  we  would  do  it.  We  found  this  to 
be  totally  false  because  the  solutions  were 
simple.  It  was  creating  a  climate  in  which 
we  say  that  there  are  not  second  class  chil- 
dren. They're  not  doomed  to  failure.  We 
can  help  them.  We've  been  unsuccessful  so 
far  in  creating  that  dlmate  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, as  the  rest  of  the  country  has.  We 
first  started  out  looking  at  day  care  cen- 
ters. We  saw  that  day  care  centers  were 
merely  warehouses  for  children  to  allow 
their  mothers  to  work.  Many  three  year  dd 
kids  probably  shouldn't  be  away  from  their 
parents  8  hours  a  day.  There  were  other  chil- 
dren, whose  mothers  were  working,  who  did 
need  to  get  away,  but  we  couldn't  get  them 
in.  This  is  all  custodial  care  for  the  most 
part,  without  the  needs  of  the  children  con- 
sidered. 

The  mal.  area  we  looked  at,  though,  was 
kids  away  from  their  own  families,  either  be- 
cause they  got  in  trouble,  Uiey  became  de- 
linquent, or  because  of  a  family  breakdown, 
which  happened  in  both  the  cases  of  James 
and  General.  We  saw  that  while  day  care  was 
inadequate,  these  ether  forms  were  criminal. 
Poster  care  is  the  most  widely  used  form  of 
housing,  or  warehousing,  children.  We  found 
that  it  Just  dldnt  meet  the  needs  of  many 
kids,  because  many  of  '^hese  kids  came  from 
problem  families  and  had  special  problems. 
They  were  sent  into  foster  homes  where  peo- 
ple had  no  training.  There  are  some  excellent 
foster  mothers  and  there  are  also  some  bad 
foster  :  lothers.  Nobody's  ever  taken  the  time 
to  look  Into  it.  Kids  went  from  foster  home 
to  foster  home.  One  young  girl  we  worked 
with  was  under  the  state's  care  since  she  was 
three  years  old  and  I  don't  think  she's  been 
in  one  foster  home  for  more  than  6  months. 
She  must  have  been  in  20  different  foster 
homes.  And  yet  we  expect  her  to  be  a  well- 
adjusted,  well-rounded,  dutiful  American.  I 
think  James  may  know  some  kids  In  that 
particular  situation.  Why  don't  you  tell  them 
about  it. 

James  Almeida.  Well  I  know  a  few  of  them 
who  have  been  up  at  the  Children's  Center 
for  6  or  7  months.  They'd  tjo  to  a  foster  home 
and  they'd  come  back  to  the  Children's  Cen- 
ter and  then  they'd  get  too  old  and  they'd 
go  back  to  the  Training  School.  From  the 
Training  School  they  had  a  program  that 
would  go  to  the  Children's  Center  back 
there.  They'd  be  transferred  about  6  or  7 
times.  Some  of  the  foster  homes  wouldn't 
really  workout  too  good. 

Larry  Schwartz.  We  had  many  kids  who 
never  committed  a  crime  before  they  came 
into  the  sjrstem — it  was  cither  a  child  abuse 
case,  death,  desertion,  whatever  the  reason. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  state's  Training 
School  which  is  a  Juvenile  prison  for  misbe- 
having in  these  institutions,  but  yet  they 
have  never  committed  a  crime  on  the  outside. 
But  they  are  still  locked  up. 

The  next  problem  we  went  into  was  the 
Children's  Center  which  Is  kind  of  an  orphan- 


age and  a  Junior  reform  school.  There  are 
kids  there  who  have  stolen  cars;  there  are 
kids  there  who  have  had  trouble  at  school: 
there  are  kids  there  who  are  orphans.  In  the 
Children's  Center  they  have  220  kids  which 
is  overcrowded.  They  have  20-22  kids  per 
unit.  They  have  lock-up  rooms  in  each  unit. 
Most  of  these  are  kids  who  have  never  com- 
mitted crimes,  but  they  can  be  locked  up 
for  misbehaving  In  a  room  with  a  heavy  mesh 
screen  outside.  Kids  get  beaten  up  by  staff 
at  the  Children's  Center.  We  have  one  case 
of  a  house  father  hitting  a  young  girl  over 
the  head  with  an  Ironing  board  five  times. 
He  was  suspended  for  three  days.  It  doesn't 
matter  because  she  was  only  a  potar  black  kid, 
according  to  the  state. 

The  state  promulgates  standards  of  edu- 
cation for  its  public  schools — the  Children's 
Center  doesn't  come  under  those  standards. 
There  are  80  kids  out  of  the  220  kids  In  the 
Center  who  go  to  the  home  school.  These  are 
kids  who  can't  make  It  In  the  public  schools, 
who  are  dropouts  from  special  ed.  We  asked 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Rhode  Is- 
land to  tour  it,  and  he  did,  and  he  came 
back  with  a  report  that  said:  the  staff  Is  not 
adequately  trained;  not  philosophically  at- 
tuned to  working  with  disturbed  youngsters; 
the  children  are  poorly  grouped  and  have  not 
been  evaluated;  the  staff  has  neither  the 
know-how  nor  the  time  to  develop  programs. 
And  yet  these  conditions  still  persist.  For 
these  kids  the  laws  don't  count.  Again,  James 
went  to  school  there  so  let  him  tar.t  about 
that  school. 

James  Almeida.  I  went  up  there  in  Sep- 
tember. We'd  go  to  school  at  9:30  in  the 
morning  and  we'd  come  back  at  11:30  and 
cut  the  g;rass  and  then  go  get  something  to 
eat  imtil  1  o'clock.  You  dldnt  do  nothing  In 
school.  There  were  three  rooms.  We  had  arts 
and  crafts.  They  didn't  teach  you  no  math 
or  English  or  nothing  like  that.  In  the  after- 
noon we'd  go  to  the  gym  and  they'd  play 
records  and  you'd  dance.  That  was  all;  that 
was  the  whole  school  system  up  there  for 
the  whole  year — the  school  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Children's  Center. 

Senator  Harris.  What  age  were  you  then? 
James  Almeida.  I  was  14. 
Larrt  Schwartz.  The  Children's  Center 
school  starts  at  kindergarten  and  goes  to 
grade  8.  It's  really  a  bad  Joke.  The  thing  that 
makes  it  even  worse  is  that  it  is  on  same 
piece  of  state  grounds  as  the  State  Teacher 
College  which  has  about  5000  students  there 
becoming  teachers.  They  operate  a  laboratory 
school  which  has  all  the  latest  teaching 
equipment,  all  the  best  trained  staff.  They 
have  all  kinds  of  college  professors  working 
In  the  school.  It's  really  a  good  school.  One 
kid  from  the  Children's  Center  goes  to  that 
school.  It's  100  yards  away.  One  kid  out  of 
several  hundred.  I  guess  they  dont  want  to 
take  these  kids.  One  of  the  people  at  the 
Children's  Center  told  me  that  when  their 
kids  go  up  to  the  public  schools  they  go  with 
a  "CC"  stamped  on  their  forehead.  One  of 
them  was  suspended  by  a  secretary  in  the 
school.  That  was  unheard  of,  but  it  hap- 
pened to  a  kid  from  the  Children's  Center 
who  the  secretary  didn't  like.  She  told  him 
to  go  home  and  come  back  a  couple  of  days 
later.  We  keep  telling  these  kids  in  subtle 
ways,  you're  second  class,  you're  second  class, 
you're  second  class. 

And  they  start  acting  that  way.  Kids  can't 
walk  in  the  cottages  with  their  shoes  on  in 
the  daytime  because  the  floors  have  to  be 
buffed,  so  when  politicians  take  the  tours 
the  place  will  be  tidy.  They  can't  go  into 
their  rooms  in  the  afternoon  to  read  a  book 
because  they  might  mess  it  up.  These  are 
kids  who  in  some  cases  haven't  committed 
any  crime,  but  this  is  how  we  say,  this  is 
your  home  and  we  love  you  to  these  kids. 
Unfortunately,  almost  every  one  of  them 
goes  to  the  state  Training  School.  Some  go 
directly,  some  get  out  and  then  get  in  trou- 
ble. General  who  was  never  In  the  Chil- 
dren's  Center   ended   up    in   the   Training 
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School.  Maybe  General  could  tell  you  about 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the  Training 
School.  General  Jordan.  At  the  Training 
School  I  spent  two  and  a  half  months  in 
this  place  they  call  Annex  B.  In  this  place 
they  have,  It  looks  like  cells,  but  they're  sup- 
posed to  be  rooms.  They  have  bars  on  the 
windows.  They  have  about  three  or  four  locks 
on  the  door.  You  have  a  urine  bowl  In  the 
room  with  you.  Sometimes  they  will  give  you 
a  bed.  They  send  the  food  from  the  Training 
School  up  to  this  Annex  B  place,  it  comes 
In  cans  and  it  comes  cold  and  greasy.  They 
put  stuff  in  the  food  sometimes  and  you 
really  get  sick  ofc  it.  They  won't  let  you  see 
a  nurse  or  a  doctor.  I  was  in  there  and  Mr. 
Schwartz  came  up  to  see  me  because  I  had 
tonsilitls,  my  tonsils  were  bothering  me. 
They  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  the  nurse.  They 
kept  telling  me,  there  ain't  nothing  the 
matter  with  you;  you  can't  go  see  the  nurse.  I 
went  from  there  over  to  the  men's  reforma- 
tory. In  there  they  still  woiUdn't  help  me 
with  my  tonsils.  They  was  really  hurting 
me  real  bad.  Mr.  Schwartz  brought  up  a  doc- 
tor and  he  looked  me  over  and  looked  at  my 
throat.  The  windows  were  all  broken  out  up 
there.  We  had  to  use  about  6  or  6  blankets 
and  sheets.  It  was  really  rough. 

Senator  Harris.  What  had  you  been 
charged  with  to  be  sent  there? 

General  Jordan.  The  first  time  it  was  Just 
over  a  bicycle.  I  wanted  this  bicycle,  you 
know.  My  grandmother  couldn't  afford  it 
Bo  I  went  out  and  got  this  bicycle. 

Labrt  Schwartz.  Would  you  tell  them  how 
many  times  you  saw  kids  get  beat  up  by 
staff  up  at  the  Training  School. 

General  Jordan.  I  say  a  lot  of  kids  get  beat 
up.  A  lot  of  kids.  They'd  take  you  in  the 
office  at  Annex  C  and  they'd  close  the  door 
and  two  guys  would  go  in  and  they'd  beat 
up  one  kid.  And  when  the  rest  of  them  would 
go  in  and  try  to  help  him,  they'd  lock  him 
up  upstairs,  put  him  in  a  cell  block  for 
about  30  days  with  no  blanket  or  none  of 
that.  They'd  throw  cold  water  at  you.  It 
would  be  late,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they'd  open  up  the  windows  and 
throw  cold  water  on  you.  It's  very  rough. 

Senator  Harris.  James,  do  you  have  any- 
thing to  add  to  that? 

Jambs  Almeida.  Yes.  When  I  was  up  at  the 
Training  School  they  had  this  place  where 
you'd  do  from  5  to  15  days.  I  had  15  days. 
The  first  5  days  you're  staying  there  you 
sleep  on  the  fioor.  Then  after  5  days  they 
give  you  a  mattress,  but  the  mattress  ain't 
good  enough  for  no  one  to  sleep  on.  After 
you  stay  there  5  more  days  they  give  you 
a  blanket.  And  when  It  rains  there  would  be 
big  black  water  bugs  that  would  come  in 
there. 

There  were  cockroaches  and  rats.  They 
would  give  you  a  big  blue  coverall,  the  kind 
that  mechanics  use.  They'd  give  you  one  of 
them  that  was  5  times  your  size.  No  books 
to  read,  nothing.  No  urine  bowl.  Nothing  to 
wash  up  in.  Nothing  to  comb  your  hair  with. 
You  stay  in  the  room  all  day.  They  let  you 
out  one  time.  You  open  the  door  for  feeding 
and  they  pass  the  food  around.  You  get  oat- 
meal in  the  morning,  beef  stew  in  the  after- 
noon, and  sandwiches  at  night.  The  same 
routine  all  15  days.  They  do  anything  they 
want  to  with  the  food.  If  someone  makes  any 
noise  or  anything  they'd  call  guards  from  the 
prison  and  they'd  come  over  there  and  they 
would  beat  you  up  and  take  care  of  you  and 
send  you  back  in  the  room.  If  you  kicked 
the  door  or  anything,  they  would  send  you 
over  to  the  prison — the  reformatory. 

Larrt  Schwartz.  We  adults  do  this  in  the 
name  of  rehabilitation.  We've  often  said  that, 
when  people  say  what  are  your  solutions  to 
the  Training  School  problems  or  the  Chil- 
dren's Center  problems,  we  say  if  you  get  ten 
doctors'  and  lawyers'  kids  sent  there  the 
problems  would  change  themselves.  You  don't 
need  us.  Get  a  few  local  politicians'  kids  sent 
there. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  unit  they  both 
described  is  only  one  of  the  many  training 
schools  now  closed  thanks  to  a  federal  Judge. 
Not  as  a  result  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
If  private  parents  wanted  to  discipline  their 
child  In  this  way,  say  we're  going  to  lock 
you  in  your  room  for  15  days,  the  state's 
Child  Welfare  Service  would  be  in  there  In 
no  time  knocking  the  door  down  and  having 
them  charged  as  criminals. 

Yet  we  as  a  state  don't  have  to  obey  the 
laws  that  we  make.  Unfortunately,  kids  at 
the  Training  School,  where  they  get  no 
psychiatric  help,  where  they  get  minimal 
education,  no  vocational  education  and  most 
of  them  Just  stagnate  either  in  sections  of 
the  men's  prison  which  stlU  are  open  or  in 
the  men's  prison,  end  up  going  to  the  men's 
prison.  You  can  tie  this  directly  to  poverty. 
I  talked  to  Dr.  Miller  from  Massachusetts.  He 
said  that  89  percent  of  the  kids  In  their  in- 
stitutions which  are  being  shut  down,  thank 
god,  could  qualify  to  be  on  welfare.  60  per- 
cent are  on  welfare  but  89  percent  could 
qualify.  I  personally  think  the  present  wel- 
fare system  contributes  more  to  crime  than 
drugs  do.  We  say  to  the  kids  every  morning 
in  the  system,  it  doesn't  matter  what  you  do, 
you're  going  to  lose.  You're  a  loser,  and  you're 
going  to  lose.  And  they  feel,  since  we're  going 
to  lose  we  might  as  well  have  a  good  time  In 
that  process. 

James  Almeida.  That's  what  they  told  me 
up  there.  You  ain't  got  no  win,  man.  You 
got  two  strikes  against  you,  you're  poor  and 
you're   black. 

Senator  Harris.  How  old  were  you  when 
you  were  in  the  training  school? 

James  Almeida.  I  was  15. 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  you.  General? 

General  Jordan.  I  went  in  when  I  was  16. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  they  have  a  lavyyer  for 
you,  did  you  go  through  a  hearing? 

James  Almeda.  Yeah,  I  went  through  a 
hearing.  But  It  still  didn't  do  no  good  If 
you  had  a  lawyer.  If  the  Judge  wanted  to 
send  you  he  could  send  you.  He  Just  tells 
you  where  you're  going  to  go. 

Larrt  Schwartz.  We've  had  instances  of 
13  year  olds  being  in  adult  prisons,  in  the 
maximum  security  unit  of  the  prison.  What 
becomes  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  take 
Is  that  there  are  solutions  we  have  identi- 
fied. Massachusetts  is  moving  ahead;  they 
are  closing  down  a  lot  of  these  kinds  of 
institutions.  They're  setting  up  halfway 
houses  and  group  homes  and  things  like 
that  which  are  far  cheaper.  In  Rhode  Island 
we  pay  a  welfare  mother  about  $800  average 
to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  a  foster  moth- 
er about  $1200  to  take  care  of  her  child. 
We  give  the  Children's  Center  $6000  to  take 
care  of  their  child  and  the  Training  School 
spends  $15,000  a  year  to  take  care  of  their 
child  and  they  do  nothing  with  it.  And  yet 
the  Training  School  falls  at  $15,000,  but  we 
expect  that  mother  to  make  it  at  $800.  I'm 
amazed  that  some  of  these  people  do  make 
It. 

Why  we  don't  have  five  times  as  many 
people  in  these  Institutions  as  we  do  now 
because  of  all  these  tremendous  pressures? 
We  could  open  up  group  homes  for  $4,000 
to  $5,000,  but  what  neighborhood  would  you 
put  them  in.  Whose  neighborhood  is  that 
halfway  house  going  into.  Is  it  going  into  the 
white  neighborhood?  In  Rhode  Island,  in 
South  Providence,  there  is  one  halfway  house 
and  it's  for  adults.  The  only  place  they  could 
get  into  was  the  middle  of  the  ghetto  area. 
You  can't  get  into  the  suburban  communi- 
ties. The  politicians  refuse  to  do  it  even 
though  it's  cheaper  and  more  effective.  The 
politicians  won't  do  it  because  they  won't 
stick  their  necks  out  for  poor  kids.  Be- 
ca\ise,  after  all,  they're  only  poor  kids  and 
they  don't  speak  much. 

Senator  Harris.  Well  said.  Serator  Hart? 

Senator  Hart.  I  hope  many,  many  people 
hear  what's  going  on  today.  I  have  the  un- 
easy   feeling    that    you're    right — that    the 


listening  changes  very  few  attitudes.  Experi- 
encing it  through  your  own  children  has  a 
dramatic  effect  on  middle  class  parents.  And 
I  know  of  what  I  speak  on  that  one. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  regret  that  I  could  not 
have  been  here  for  the  whole  hearing.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Harris  and  those  who've  con- 
C  acted  it.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  com- 
ments. They  are  very,  very  useful. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Schwartz,  General  and 
James,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Erasmo  Andrade  is  here  with  Raymond 
Alcala  and  Letlcia  Guerrero.  Mr.  Andrade  is 
presently  health  planner  for  Crystal  City, 
Texas,  a  predominantly  migrant  and  Chlcano 
community  noted  for  community  control  of 
the  city  council  and  school  board.  He  has 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  physical  defects 
brought  about  by  lack  of  medical,  food  and 
drug  programs  for  Chlcano  children.  He  pre- 
viously taught  in  the  San  Antonio  public 
schools,  has  organized  garbage  workers  In 
San  Antonio,  and  has  worked  with  the  farm 
workers  in  Southern  Texas.  Mr.  Andrade, 
were  glad  you're  here  and  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you. 

statements  of  MR.  ERASMO  ANDRADE,  DIRECTOR 
OF  the  MENTAL  HEALTH  OUTREACH  PROGRAM, 
AND  RAYMOND  ALCALA  AND  LETICIA  GUER- 
RERO,   CRYSTAL   CITY,    TEX. 

Mr.  Andrade.  Thank  you.  Senator  Harris. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  the  senators 
who  are  interested  in  trying  to  find  some 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  non -voters. 
In  these  last  couple  of  weeks,  especially  in 
South  Texas  where  I'm  from,  we've  seen  the 
change  that  was  brought  about  by  the  18 
year  old  vote.  If  we  go  down  to  the  15  year 
old  vote  or  the  13  year  old  vote,  a  lot  of  poli- 
ticians are  going  to  be  In  a  hell  of  trouble. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  Zavala  County, 
the  county  we  live  in.  The  reason  I  brought 
some  expert  witnesses  with  me  is  becavise 
they  are  migrant  children  and  they  have 
been  on  the  migrant  trail  for  some  time.  I 
left  the  migrant  stream  because  of  the  un- 
declared war  in  Korea.  That  was  my  chance 
to  change  my  cotton  picking  sack  for  a  navy 
blue  suit.  If  It  hadn't  been  for  that  police 
action  over  there  perhaps  I  would  still  be 
in  the  migrant  trail.  The  other  reason  I  am 
bringing  out  Zavala  County  and  Crystal  City 
which  is  the  county  seat.  Is  because  there 
are  many  Crystal  City's  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
they  are  black,  or  brown  or  white,  this  is 
the  home  base  for  many  migrant  families. 

Zavala  County  is  an  area  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "Mexican  Appalachla."  Zavala 
County  has  a  population  of  1 1 ,400.  Its  county 
seat.  Crystal  City,  has  approximately  8.500 
inhabitants.  The  population  varies  from  sea- 
son to  season  due  to  the  migration  of  large 
numbers  of  Chicanes  going  north  to  harvest 
crops  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
According  to  1970  United  States  Census  data, 
74%  of  the  population  (all  Chlcano)  annu- 
ally leave  Zavala  County  to  Join  the  migrant 
stream  in  April,  staying  away  nearly  six 
months  until  early  October  when  Zavala's 
winter  vegetable  growing  and  processing  sea- 
son begins. 

The  main  industry  of  this  area  is  spinach 
farming.  There  is  one  canning  factory  and  a 
few  locally  owned  businesses.  The  Chicanes 
have  been  hit  hard  by  automation,  and  more 
and  more  are  migrating  to  non-automated 
areas  or  falling  out  of  the  migrant  stream 
and  remaining  behind  in  Crystal  City  perma- 
nently. 

Forty-four  (44":;  )  percent  of  the  families 
have  been  reported  as  earning  less  than  $3.- 
000.00  per  year,  but  the  true  figure  is  unques- 
tionably closer  to  751.  of  Zavala's  families, 
after  adjustment  is  made  for  those  not  in 
residence  or  not  tabulated  during  the  recent 
Census,  and  for  those  who  have  not  used 
the  services  of  local  agencies.  The  average 
annual  Income  of  Crystal  City  Is  $1,500.00. 
The  city,  as  well  as  the  county,  is  considered 
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as  a  chronic  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment area  with  no  opportunity  for  up- 
ward or  lateral  mobility.  In  fact,  we  hare  an 
unemployment  rate  of  14.8  percent. 

Zavala  County's  Infant  mortality  rate  re- 
mains almost  twice  that  for  the  State  of 
Texas  in  recent  years.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
precise  recordings  on  causes  of  death,  it  is 
difficult  to  pinp>oint  the  exact  cause  of  this 
statistical  horror,  yet  malnutrition  Is  defi- 
nitely a  major  factor.  The  combined  aver- 
age age  of  death  for  both  sexes  in  1970  is  54.7 
years — a  fairly  staggering  figure  when  con- 
trasted with  the  average  U.S.  life  expectancy 
of  70.5  years  in  1967.  The  County  has  the 
highest  rate  for  tuberculosis  in  Texas  (30 
times  the  ave-age)  and  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  nation  as  well.  Yet  in  Crystal  City  we 
have  only  two  medical  doctors  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  county  population. 

We  have  also  contributed  11  of  our  Chlcano 
brothers  who  are  dead  in  Vietnam  and  we 
have  a  few  more  missing  in  action.  Eleven 
out  of  a  population  of  10,000.  So  we've  given 
our  share. 

Migrant  children  are  able  to  profit  the  least 
from  the  traditionally  Inadequate  school  sys- 
tem which  the  community  has  maintained, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  leave  early 
and  don't  return  until  October  or  November. 
The  Crystal  City  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict suffers  from  one  of  the  highest  drop- 
out rates  in  the  nation — 80  "T*.,  and  tragically 
most  of  these  drop-outs  are  migrants.  The 
average  educational  level  of  adults  is  1.7 
years  in  Zavala  County.  Approximately  25% 
of  the  adults  are  classified  as  functional  il- 
literates, a  very  conservative  estimate.  These 
grim  statistics  refer  to  the  majority  of  Zavala 
County  citizens,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Chicanos  and  migrant  farmworkers. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Migrant 
Project  Group  in  H.E.W.  ("Health  Pact  Sheet: 
Migratory  Agricultural  Workers"  April,  1971), 
the  typical  migrant  child  has  a  life  expect- 
ancy twenty  years  shorter  than  the  "average" 
U.S.  citizen,  this,  of  course,  assuming  that 
the  child  survives  infancy  and  an  infant 
mortality  rate  2  and  \'2  times  higher  than 
the  national  average.  A  nutritional  study  of 
Southwestern  migrant  workers  disclosed 
serious  dietary  deficiencies:  10 To  who  had 
never  had  milk,  19%  never  had  citrus  fruit, 
35%  never  had  green  or  yellow  vegetables, 
and  14%  who  had  never  had  meat  products. 
Other  findings  reflecting  the  migrants'  tragic 
lack  of  health  care  include  a  tuberculosis 
rate  seventeen  times  greater  than  the  na- 
tional average,  a  venereal  disease  occurrence 
eighteen  times  higher,  and  an  incidence  of 
worms  thirty-five  times  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average.  The  occurrence  of  Infectious, 
respiratory  and  digestive  maladies  is  two  to 
five  times  higher  than  the  average  citizen  of 
this  country.  Furthermore,  the  migrant 
suffers  an  accident  rate  on  the  Job  three 
times  that  of  the  national  average,  as  well  as 
an  occupational  disease  rate  three  times 
greater  than  the  average  for  all  Industries. 
Incidents  such  as  epidemics  of  poliomyelitis 
and  diphtheria  in  South  Texas  among  mi- 
grants in  the  1970's  are  unfortunately  all  too 
common.  Somehow,  whether  deliberate  racial 
and  social  prejudice  or  perhaps  due  to  the 
simple  indifference  of  the  more  affluent  n»a- 
Jorlty  who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  migrant's 
labor,  the  migrant  farmworkers  has  been 
very  effectively  excluded  from  this  nation's 
health  care  system  and  educational  process 
which  would  permit  him  to  escape  his  mis- 
erable conditions. 

Pxibllc  aid  programs,  which  have  been 
created  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  various 
state  legislatures  to  aid  the  needy,  are  gen- 
erally unavailable  to  the  migrant  family.  The 
usual  reasons  Include  geographic  residency 
requirements,  requirements  for  a  linkage  to 
a  public  assistance  category,  and  the  gen- 
eral targeting  of  federal  programs  toward  the 
non-working  poor. 

For  example,  very  few  migrant  families  are 


able  to  qualify  for  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children)  assistance.  When 
they  travel  north,  they  are  effectively  ex- 
cluded by  the  "Intent  to  reside"  concept  that 
limits  so  many  states'  programs.  In  Texas  and 
Florida,  two  of  the  major  home  bases,  mi- 
grants are  excluded  by  the  restriction  on 
giving  aid  to  any  family  which  has  an  able- 
bodied  male  head  In  residence.  That  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  family,  to  have  a  man  in 
the  house  who  can  drive  the  trucks  1400  to 
1500  miles  during  the  stay  in  the  migrant 
stream.  For  this  the  families  are  punished. 

Similarly,  many  migrants  will  toil  their  en- 
tire lives  only  to  discover  that  they  are  not 
eligible  for  Social  Security  retirement  benefits 
like  other  American  workers  due  to  the  spe- 
cial status  given  agricultural  workers  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Employers  have  niuner- 
ous  loop-holes,  such  as  the  fact  that  an  em- 
ployee must  earn  $150  or  have  worked  at 
least  twenty  days  before  any  In-payment 
need  be  made,  that  permit  them  to  avoid 
making  any  contributions  for  migrants.  Un- 
ethical crew  leaders  often  exploit  the  mi- 
grants' dependency  by  over-deducting  or  not 
even  reporting  their  wages.  Perhaps  most 
tragically  of  all,  the  migrants'  lack  of 
eligibility  for  retirement  benefits  results  In 
excluding  them  from  any  participation  in 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  services. 

Other  federal  programs  set  up  to  assist  the 
needy  Include  the  Food  Stamps  Program  and 
the  Surplus  Commodities  Program.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  many  counties  (such 
as  Zavala  in  Texas)  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  Food  Stamps  Program  and  that  the 
materials  provided  under  the  Surplus  Com- 
modities Program  are  definitely  not  oriented 
toward  maintaining  a  good  diet,  migrant 
farmworkers  are  seldom  capable  of  effec- 
tively utilizing  these  two  public  sissistance 
programs.  The  administrative  offices  are  all 
too  often  set  up  In  Inaccessible  and  poorly 
publicized  locations,  and  bom's  of  service  are 
frequently  limited  to  9:00-12:00,  1:00-5:00, 
one  day  a  month.  In  addition  to  transftorta- 
tlon  and  related  problems,  the  migrant  must 
sacrifice  a  full  day's  work  in  order  to  stand 
in  line  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  assistance 
toward  feeding  his  family.  Even  then,  certi- 
fication of  eligibility  is  a  drawn-out  and 
humiliating  experience.  In  which  many  local 
officials  are  out-right  hostile  and  even  In- 
sulting to  the  applicants.     , 

Finally,  one  is  confronted  with  the  all  too 
well  documented  shortage  of  private  health 
care  services  in  rural  farmwork  areas.  When 
this  scarcity  is  compounded  by  soclocultural 
barriers,  especially  the  lack  of  bilingual 
health  care  personnel  who  are  sensitive  to 
the  plight  of  low-income  Chicanos,  and  by 
financial  barriers,  in  which  few  institutions 
are  willing  to  serve  families  which  are  in- 
eligible for  Medlcaid/Medicare,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  migrant  farmworker  has  to 
"make  do"  with  whatever  home  remedies  his 
culture  and  tradition  can  provide  him. 

This  callous  disregard  of  the  needs  of  the 
migrant  Is  perhaps  best  typified  by  a  recent 
experience  of  ours  in  Zavala  County.  With 
the  assistance  of  sympathetic  consultants 
from  the  Regional  HJI.W.  office  in  Dallas,  my 
office  made  application  to  the  U.S.  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  requesting  the  services 
of  a  physician  for  two  years  In  Zavala  Coun- 
ty, and  a  dentist.  The  details  and  arrange- 
ments of  our  plans  were  carefully  co- 
ordinated with  the  two  local  doctors  in  Crys- 
tal City,  as  we  were  committed  to  coop- 
erating fully  with  them.  They  completely  en- 
dorsed the  idea,  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  physician  was  to  work  out 
of  their  hospital  althotigh  he  would  have 
been  more  oriented  toward  poverty  cases  and 
patients  in  an  evening  clinic.  The  applica- 
tion asked  for  immediate  consideration  and 
approval. 

However,  there  Is  a  federal  requirement 
that  any  such  application  be  approved  by 
the  local  medical  society  before  It  can  pass; 


In  South  Texas,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  physi- 
cians, we  have  multi-county  societies.  And, 
as  you  might  be  able  to  predict,  the  "local" 
nlne-oounty  Medical  Society  refused  to  en- 
dorse our  application,  thus  denying  our  peo- 
ple of  the  desperately  needed  services  of  an- 
other physician.  They  stated  that  there  was 
no  serious  shortage  of  medical  personnel  in 
Zavala  County  in  their  opinion,  and  the 
same  thing  with  the  Dental  Association. 

Thus,  those  who  furnish  our  tables  with 
the  beautiful  fruits  and  vegetables  of  our 
countryside  are  never  allowed  to  taste  such 
luxuries.  They  suffer  in  the  hot  sun,  often 
without  water  or  toilets,  in  the  dangerous 
atmosphere  of  chemical  pesticides  so  that 
we  may  feast. 

A  vast  number  of  federal  programs  In  pub- 
lic assistance  and  health  care,  many  of  them 
specifically  oriented  to  help  children,  have 
been  developed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  American  citizens.  Yet  migrant 
farmworkers  continue  to  be  systematically 
excluded  from  their  benefits.  Because  of 
their  pride  and  self-respect  they  try  to  be 
"good  American  citizens",  working  long,  ex- 
hausting hours  and  even  paying  taxes  on 
their  meager  earnings  without  complaint. 
Yet  they  are  denied  such  basic  national 
rights  as  participation  in  Social  Security 
benefits  and  Medicare  services.  They  are  fur- 
ther discriminated  against  by  the  denial  of 
their  right  to  organize  for  better  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

In  conclusion.  If  I  may  leave  but  one  Idea 
with  you  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
perhaps  my  only  contribution  to  these  bear- 
ings today,  I  would  like  to  see  a  law  passed 
which  would  require  that  for  every  tax  dol- 
lar put  into  farm  subsidies,  a  matching  dol- 
lar woiUd  go  to  help  alleviate  the  problems 
of  the  farm  worker  In  health,  social  services, 
education  and  rehabilitation.  Thus,  we  may 
be  able  at  last  to  stamp  out  hunger  and 
poverty  of  migrant  children  after  more  than 
three  decades  of  paying  no  more  than  Up 
service  to  their  needs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Haskis.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Andrade.  Last  year  over  $12  million  of 
farm  subsidies  went  to  seven  families  In 
Zavala  County  for  not  farming.  So  who's 
lazy — the  farmworker  or  the  land  owner? 
And  if  we  were  to  share  this  money  between 
the  plantation  owner  and  the  farmworker  at 
least  you  could  keep  both  constituencies 
happy.  One  would  give  you  the  money  to 
run  for  office  and  the  other  would  give  you 
the  votes  to  get  Into  office. 

Senator  Harris.  Very  good.  Letlcla,  you're 
In  what  grade? 

LETICIA  GtnCRRERO.  Fifth. 

Senator  Harris.  And  you're  eleven? 

LETICIA  GtTERRERO.  YeS. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  brothers  and 
sisters  In  your  family? 

LETICIA  Guerrero.  I  am  the  only  girl  and 
there  are  three  boys. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  they  older  or  younger? 

LETICIA  Guerrero.  Younger. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  your  parents  follow  the 
migrant  stream? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Where  do  you  go  from 
Crystal  City;  where  do  you  travel  to? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Prom  Minnesota  to  Wis- 
consin and  from  Wisconsin  to  Indiana,  and 
sometimes  from  Indiana  we  go  to  Kansas  or 
Colorado. 

Senator  Harris.  When  do  you  leave  Crys- 
tal City? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Around  May  18. 

Senator  Harris.  And  generally  when  do  you 
get  back  to  Crystal  City? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Usually  we  get  back 
around  October  or  September. 

Senator  Harris.  Has  school  already  started 
by  the  time  you  get  back? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  yourself  help  the 
family  In  the  harvesting?  YThat  does  the 
family  work  in,  spinach? 
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Leticia  Guerrero.  The  family  doesn't  work 
in  the  spinach,  only  my  father  does.  Also 
beets,  and  tomatoes  and  pickles. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  you  and  your  mother 
Involved  In  any  of  the  harvesting  work? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  What  do  you  do? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Well  I  sometimes  work 
on  the  beets  and  pick  tomatoes  and  pickles. 

Ur.  Aitorabe.  Leticia,  do  you  consider  your- 
self a  taxpayer? 

Leticia  Ouxrrero.  Yes. 

Itfr.  Andrade.  So  when  you  work  In  the 
fields  you  are  paying  taxes? 

LvnciA  Guerrero.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrade.  Yet  you  dont  get  the  benefits 
that  we  were  talking  about  all  day  long — 
the  federal  programs,  the  clinics,  the  ho^l- 
tals,  the  good  teachers,  the  good  schools.  Do 
you  ever  get  that? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  No. 

Senator  Harris.  What  kind  of  places  do 
you  live  In? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Small  houses. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  they  have  running 
water  in  the  house? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  No.  They  have  a  faucet 
outside. 

Mr.  Andrade.  Leticia,  when  you  are  work- 
ing do  you  liave  bre€ULs?  Like  at  10  o'clock 
do  you  say,  I'm  going  to  take  a  15  minute 
break?  Or  at  noon  do  you  have  an  hour  for 
lunch?  Or  do  you  have  another  break  in  the 
afternoon? 

LmciA  Guerrero.  We  don't  work  by  hours. 
We  work  from  morning  to  afternoon  but  we 
can  rest  whenever  we  think  that  we  are  very 
tired.  We're  paid  by  the  baskets  we  make. 

Senator  Harris.  Tell  us  about  the  kind 
of  work  that  you  do.  What  is  it  lllu?  I've 
never  worked  in  that  kind  of  work.  Beets 
grow  underground,  does  someone  plow  them 
up  first? 

Leticia  OtnRRKRO.  Yes.  And  we  get  a  hoe 
and  we  take  out  the  grass  and  leave  the 
beet  with  nothing  around  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Oh,  I  see.  You're  actually 
cultivating  it,  you're  weeding  it.  That's  aw- 
fully hard  work.  I've  done  that  with  cotton. 
Do  you  wiirk  in  other  kinds  of  work  other 
than  weeding  beets? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  I  work  on  the  tomatoes 
and  the  pickles. 

Senator  Harris.  What  kind  of  work  do  you 
do  with  them?  All  I  know  about  is  raising 
them  in  the  garden. 

Leticia  Gxterrero.  All  you  do  is  get  a  bas- 
ket and  you  fill  it  up  and  you  put  it  on  the 
side.  Then  a  truck  will  come  and  pick  it  up. 

Senator  Harris.  And  the  cucumbers  are 
flat  on  the  ground.  You  must  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  stooping  and  bending  down. 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  baskets  of 
tomatoes  do  you  pick  by  yourself  in  one  day? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  When  I  want  to  I  make 
about  50  baskets  a  day. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  know  how  much 
you're  paid  by  the  basket? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Well  I  think  around  13 
or  15  cents. 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  cucumbers  or 
pickles,  how  much  of  those  can  you  pick  a 
day? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  I'd  say  about  15.  But  my 
parents  pick  more  than  I  do. 

Senator  Harris.  How  are  you  paid  on  hoeing 
beets? 

Leticia.  Guerrero.  Well  we  go  by  the  acre, 
how  many  acres  you  do. 

Senator  Harris.  You  couldn't  hoe  a  whole 
acre  in  a  day  coiild  you? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  No.  They  go  by  rows. 

Senator  Harris.  How  old  are  your  brothers? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  Next  to  me  Is  my  10 
year  old  brother,  and  the  other  one  is  eight 
and  the  other  one  Is  six. 

Senator  Harris.  To  any  of  ihem  work  In  the 
fields  the  way  you  do? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  My  10  year  old  brother 
does.  My  little  brothers  like  to  help  but  we 
'  don't  let  them. 


Mr.  Animladb.  Do  you  ever  go  to  bed  hungry? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  No. 

Mr.  Andrade.  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  hun- 
gry? 

Leticia  Ouerrero.  Because  my  mother  cares 
very  much  f  r  us.  She  goes  to  the  store  every 
night  and  she  goes  and  buys  us  food. 

Mr.  Andrade.  You  don't  waste  any  food? 
You  save  leftovers  and  cooking? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  I  guess  my  mother  does. 

Senator  Harris.  Raymond,  you're  also  In 
5th  grade  aren't  you?  And  you're  11. 

Raymond  Alcala.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  people  In  your 
family? 

Rat  mono  Axcala.  Eleven. 

Senator  Harris.  Yovir  brothers  and  sisters, 
ar-?  they  older  or  yovmger  than  you? 

Raymond  Alcaui.  Some  are  older  and  some 
are  younger. 

Senator  Harris.  How  old  is  the  youngest 
one? 

Raymond  Alcala.  She's  a  year  old. 

Sena<M:  Harris.  Does  your  family  follow 
the  harvest  too? 

Raymond  Aicala.  Yes.  We  go  to  Minne- 
sota and  to  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Harris.  What  do  you  harvest  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota? 

Raymond  Alcala.  In  Minnesota  we  liarvest 
the  beets  and  in  North  Dakota  my  mother 
and  father  work  in  the  potatoes. 

Senator  Harris.  What  do  they  do  with  the 
potatoes? 

Raymond  Alcala.  A  machine  goes  past 
them  and  picks  them  up  and  you  Just  take 
out  the  dirt. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  yoxir  parents  ride  on  the 
machine? 

Raymond  Alcala.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  yourself  help  with 
hoeing  the  beets  or  working  with  the  po- 
tatoes? 

Raymond  Alcala.  I  hoe  the  beets. 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  your  brother 
and  sisters,  do  they  work  also? 

Raymond  Alcala.  My  two  brothers  and  one 
sister  work  in  the  potatoes  and  the  beets. 

Senates  Harris.  What  are  the  houses  Uke 
that  you  live  in  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota? 

Raymond  Alcala.  In  Minnesota  we  live  in 
a  two  story  bouse.  But  we  have  to  go  get 
water  half  a  mile.  We  get  three  gallons  and 
then  we  have  to  go  and  get  some  more  water. 

Senator  Harris.  What  about  doctors?  Has 
anybody  been  sick  in  your  family  lately?  IX 
so,  where  did  you  go  for  a  doctor? 

Raymond  Alcala.  We  have  to  go  out  of 
town  when  somebody  gets  sick. 

Mr.  Andrade.  In  some  of  these  states,  when 
the  migrant  children  arrive,  Immediately  the 
school  district  Insists  that  they  enroll  in 
school.  Of  course,  this  is  another  way  of  ex- 
ploiting the  children.  Because  while  the  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  the  school  the  school  dis- 
trict gets  state  and  federal  monejrs.  They  use 
these  figures  to  request  additional  money. 
The  children  will  not  be  there  long  enough 
to  benefit  from  this  extra  money  that  Is  de- 
rived from  their  attendence.  Even  though  it's 
vacation  time  In  Texas — in  fact  not  too  long 
ago,  you'll  probably  remember  one  of  the 
states,  Indiana  I  think,  had  a  suit  filed 
against  the  parents  becavise  they  were  ready 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  schools, 
and  the  local  administration  refused  to  allow 
them  because  they  would  lose  money.  So 
that  is  another  way  of  exploiting  the  chil- 
dren. 

Senator  Harris.  Raymond,  do  you  leave 
Crystal  City  about  the  same  time  Leticia 
does? 

Raymond  Alcala.  Yes. 

Senator  EUrris.  Do  you  miss  a  little  bit  of 
school  at  the  first  of  the  year? 

Raymond  Alcala.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  your  folks  ever  found 
Jobs  around  Crystal  City? 

Raymond  Alcala.  My  father  can't  work  be- 
cause he  was  operated  on. 

Senator  Harris.  Oh,  I  see.  What  about  you. 


Leticia,  can  yoiu-  parents  find  work  around 
Crystal  City?  Are  there  any  Jobs? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  There  are  usually  no 
Jobs  but  they  told  my  father  they  were  ex- 
pecting work  but  they  don't  give  It  to  him. 
He  may  go  any  time  but  by  the  time  he  goes 
there  won't  be  any  left. 

Senator  Harris.  I  believe  you  told  me  that 
they  speak  Spanish  In  your  school.  Do  you 
have  lessons  In  Spanish  and  books  in  Span- 
ish? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  In  our  room  we  are 
studying  a  little  bit,  but  I  dont  know  if  this 
week  that's  coming  we're  going  to  study  some 
more. 

Mr.  Andrade.  How  big  Is  the  library  In  yoxa 
school? 

Leticia  Guerrero.  I  cant  say  it's  very  big 
because  only  four  or  five  people  can  go  Into  it. 
It's  more  like  a  little  office  than  like  a  li- 
brary. 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Andrade,  I  take  it  that 
when  you  were  the  age  of  our  two  other  wit- 
nesses you  were  In  the  same  style  of  life. 
You  said  you  were  able  to  break  out  of  the 
migrant  stream  because  of  service  In  the 
military  during  the  Korean  War.  Did  you  ob- 
tain additional  education  in  the  service  and 
subsequent  to  service? 

Mr.  Andrade.  This  Is  another  way  of  stereo- 
typing the  Chicanos.  When  I  was  in  Junior 
high  school  the  counselor  decided  I  was  clev- 
er with  my  hands.  I  could  make  chairs  and 
stuff  like  that.  So  they  classified  me  as  a 
typical  Industrial  student.  So  when  I  went 
from  Junior  high  school  into  high  school  I 
was  forced  into  a  vocational  training  school. 
Because  I  had  attended  a  technical  school, 
the  Navy  decided  I  would  be  a  good  machin- 
ist. Even  though  the  examination  and  the 
aptitude  test  and  all  that  indicated  differ- 
ent. During  my  stay  In  the  Navy  I  was  a 
machinist's  mate,  taking  apart  generators, 
dlesel  engines  and  putting  them  back  to- 
gether. I  was  attached  to  the  underwater 
demolition  team  in  Little  Creek,  Virginia. 
Then  because  of  the  GI  Bill  I  attended  the 
University.  I  was  exposed  to  different  ways 
of  life,  as  you  gather,  when  you  are  In  the 
military.  I  was  able  to  travel.  Since  I  got  out 
of  high  school  I  have  traveled  and  lived  in 
38  foreign  countries,  as  a  civilian  advisor  or 
as  a  military  representative.  So  because  of 
the  GI  Bill  I  broke  away  completely  from 
the  migrant  stream  and  vrent  into  education 
and  international  relations. 

Senator  Hart.  In  addition  to  the  other 
things  that  these  hearings  should  remind  us 
of,  is  that  we  are  underfundlng  dreadfully 
the  GI  BUI  program  now.  You're  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  contribution  the  whole  so- 
ciety can  get  If  we  make  better  sense  on  the 
GI  Bill. 

Mr.  Andrade.  If  we  make  our  colleges  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  minorities,  yes.  Up 
until  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  didnt  have  a 
four-year  college  in  Southern  Texas.  All  cur 
four-year  colleges  were  up  in  hill  country. 
We  didn't  have  a  four-year  college  in  South- 
em  Texas  until  about  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Harris.  My  folks  and  I  followed  the 
cotton  out  to  West  Texas  when  I  was  a  kid. 
We  started  In  the  cotton  fields  when  I  was 
five  and  then  we  followed  the  wheat  har- 
vest for  about  nine  years  all  the  way  to 
North  Dakota.  But  I  don't  think  I  did  as  hard 
work  as  these  kids  do.  That  sounds  like  a  lot 
harder  work. 

Mr.  Andrade.  It's  hard  work.  There's  no 
guaranteed  wages,  no  guaranteed  harvest, 
especially  now  since  more  people  have  been 
displaced  by  automation.  That  Is  the  only 
life  they've  ever  led.  So  you  stay  home  and 
you  starve  or  go  out  and  chance  It  by  hitting 
the  trail. 

Senator  Harris.  Leticia  and  Raymond.  I'm 
sure  your  parents  would  be  awful  proud  of 
you  that  you're  helping  out  in  the  family  and 
your  willing^ness  to  come  here  and  tell  us 
about  things  so  that  maybe  other  kids  lives 
can  be  better.  Mr.  Andrade,  thank  you  very 
much  also. 
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Our  last  witnesses  for  the  day  are  Vtt. 
Richard  Mays  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Bar- 
bara Hampton  and  Phyllis  and  Cheryl  Hamp- 
ton. Barbara  Hampton  is  herself  a  welfare 
recipient.  Her  two  children,  Phyllis  and 
Cheryl,  are  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  grades. 
Richard  Mays  is  a  civil  rights  specialist  in 
the  Little  Rock  law  firm  of  Walker,  Kaplan 
and  Mays,  the  only  integrated  and  the  only 
civil  rights  law  firm  In  Arkansas.  He  has 
been  working  in  Arkansas  since  September 
1970,  involving  himself  In  litigation  which  is 
concerned  with  police  brutality  in  the  black 
commimity  and  the  rights  of  children.  Prior 
to  that  time,  he  was  an  attorney  in  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  RICHARD  MAYS,  MRS.  BAR- 
BARA HAMPTON,  AND  PHILUS  AND  CHERYL 
HAMPTON,    UTTLE    ROCK,    ARK. 

Mr.  Mays.  Thank  you.  Senator.  First  we 
would  like  to  thank  you  Senators  for  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  relate  briefly  In  this 
area.  When  I  was  first  told  about  these  hear- 
ings in  regard  to  children's  rights,  my  first 
response  was,  what  rights?  I'd  been  through 
law  school  and  I  did  not  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  children's  rights.  And  after  I  gave 
It  some  thought  I  concluded  that  the  only 
right  that  they  have  is  the  right  to  share 
the  burden  or  the  benefit  of  the  lives  of  their 
parents.  I  have  been  active  In  the  area  of 
education  and  I  probably  am  more  interested 
in  this  area,  though  I  have  dealt  with  the 
area  of  criminal  law.  In  regard  to  relating 
this  to  the  HJl.  1  bUl,  I  thought  that  It 
might  be  very  good  to  deal  with  It  from  a 
humanistic  point  of  view,  and  let's  try  to 
isolate  and  Identify  some  of  the  children's 
rights,  if  there  are  any. 

I  think  the  most  fundamental  right  Is 
the  right  to  an  education.  As  a  lawyer  I  have 
concluded  that  a  child  does  not  have  a  right 
to  an  education,  at  least  through  grades 
one  through  twelve.  It's  a  privilege  and  It's 
a  privilege  which  can  be  revoked  If  the  child's 
hair  Is  too  long,  if  the  child  violates  a  dress 
code.  If  the  child  shows  some  discourtesy 
to  a  teacher.  In  the  Integration  process  where 
we  have  had  separate  schools  and  the  races 
have  been  separated,  oftentimes  a  white 
teacher  misconstrues  black  pride  as  ar- 
rogance. And  sometimes  expels  or  suspends 
the  student.  The  most  dangerous  threat,  I 
think,  to  the  child's  right  to  an  education 
Is  the  cruel  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
school  administrators  called  the  right  of  ex- 
pulsion or  suspension.  Members  of  my  firm 
have  personally  represented  120  black  stu- 
dents who  were  recently  expelled  In  Mariana. 
I  represented  20  black  students  who  were 
recently  expelled  to  Arkadelphia.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  necessarily  going  to  deal  with  why 
they  were  expelled,  but  these  were  all  black 
students.  This  was  a  confrontation  to  some 
extent  between  the  white  and  black  students 
resulting  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
school  administrators  to  prepare  for  inte- 
gration. The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  you  cannot  afTord  to  expel  students 
when  the  only  opportunity  the  poor  students 
have  to  extricate  themselves  from  some  of 
the  negative  effects  of  poverty  is  throiigh 
education.  Certainly  through  expluslon  and 
interrupting  the  school  education  process 
you  only  delay  treating  a  problem,  and  the 
problem  will  reappear  at  some  later  date  in 
terms  of  a  greater  societal  problem. 

I  decided  that  the  problem  that  we're  deal- 
ing with  to  some  extent  In  H.R.  1  is  the 
problem  of  dehumanizing  people  versus  try- 
ing to  protect  against  certain  abuses.  I  think 
the  Nixon  Administration  through  H.R.  1 
and  prior  governmental  action  In  this  area 
has  shown  a  preference  tj  try  to  protect 
against  certain  kinds  of  abuses  and  has  de- 
cided that  It  is  better  to  dehumanize  people. 
I  think  Mrs.  Hampton,  who  is  an  example 
of  a  person  who  has  withstood  the  dehuman- 
izing process  that  I  think  the  present  welfare 


system  forces  upon  Its  recipients,  has 
through  the  medium  of  the  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  tried  to  counteract  this  de- 
humanizing process,  and  permitted  her  spirit, 
her  fight  to  take  the  forefront  and  try  to 
challenge  many  of  her  neighbors  to  take  the 
fight  to  the  government.  But  she  herself  will 
Indicate  that  It  Is  a  pretty  difficult  problem. 
When  people  have  lost  hope  they  are  some- 
times characterized  as  apathetic.  I  think  the 
problem  here  is  that  the  spirit  has  been  so 
deteriorated  as  to  give  these  people  very 
little  hope  of  actually  changing  the  system. 
We  are  not  only  creating  a  person  who  has 
lost  hop>e,  we're  dealing  with  an  apathetic 
voter.  I'd  like  Mrs.  Hampton  to  come  in  and 
deal  with  the  dehumanizing  process  from  the 
standpoint  of  isolation  in  the  commxinlty  in 
which  she  lives,  and  the  other  aspects  con- 
nected with  her  life. 

Senator  Harris.  Mrs.  Hampton,  you  live  In 
Little  Rock,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Hampton.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Would  you  tell  us  about 
what  Mr.  Mays  was  saying? 

Mrs.  Hampton.  I  became  Involved  In  the 
welfare  rights  fight  about  three  years  ago.  It's 
very  hard  to  get  poor  people  involved  and 
especially  black  people  in  the  community 
where  I  live  and  all  over  the  state  of  Arkan- 
sas. Most  people  feel,  why  go  and  try  to 
change  It  or  speak  up  and  speak  out?  The 
general  reason  Is,  well  I'll  probably  get  my 
welfare  check  cut  off.  They  have  not  had  free- 
dom of  expression  for  so  long  that  they  feel 
at  this  late  date  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  the  way  things  are  now.  I  try  to  instill 
in  my  people  that  Just  because  they  are  wel- 
fare recipients  means  that  they  are  no  less 
than  anybody  else.  I  always  tell  my  children 
and  people  in  my  community  that,  you  are 
Just  as  good  as  anybody  else.  Nobody  Is  any 
better  than  you  are  and  you're  no  better  than 
anybody  else. 

Most  of  the  time  when  we  have  our  meet- 
ings in  my  community  we  deal  with  the 
problems  of  food  stamps  and  the  lack  of  food 
and  the  lack  of  medical  attention.  We  have 
medicaid  but  there  have  been  abuses  In  the 
state  of  Arkansas  In  medicaid. 

You  take,  for  example,  elderly  people.  They 
go  to  these  doctors  and  they  have  medicaid 
cards,  but  most  of  them  don't  even  under- 
stand what  medicaid  is  all  about.  The  doc- 
tor will  charge  them,  charge  the  welfare  de- 
partment on  the  medicaid  card,  and  then 
they  will  also  charge  the  patient.  They  are 
not  aware  that  they  don't  even  have  to  pay 
for  these  services,  especially  twelve  out- 
patient visits  and  twenty  days  In  any  hos- 
pital of  their  choice.  Most  of  them  are  not 
aware  that  they  can  go  to  any  hospital  of 
their  choice.  The  University  Medical  Center 
Is  the  number  one  hospital  as  far  as  poor 
people  are  concerned.  I  used  to  live  out  In 
the  rural  part  of  the  country.  To  go  to  the 
University  was  a  big  thing  with  me  because 
down  in  the  rural  area  you  didn't  generally 
get  any  kind  of  medical  attention.  You  used 
old  folks  remedies. 

Some  of  the  people,  even  though  they  have 
moved  to  the  city  area,  they  still  have  these 
hangups.  Some  of  them  are  afraid  to  go  to 
doctors  because  of  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive as  poor  people  and  as  welfare  recipi- 
ents. They  are  afraid  to  go  and  apply  for 
welfare  aid  and  food  stamps  simple  because 
case  workers  treat  them  In  such  a  dogmatic 
way  that  when  they  are  turned  down  they 
don't  even  want  to  go  and  reapply. 

This  Is  where  Welfare  Rights  has  stepped 
in  in  Pulaski  County  and  In  several  other 
counties  In  the  state  of  Arkansas.  We  gen- 
erally go  down  with  them  to  see  to  It  that 
they  receive  all  of  the  benefits  that  they  are 
entitled  to.  Although  we're  organized,  we're 
not  treated  so  courteously.  I  get  calls  all 
the  time,  saying,  for  example,  "Mr^  Hamp- 
ton, are  you  the  lady  that's  causing  all  the 
hell  with  the  Welfare  Department  about  the 
welfare  recipients?"  "Yes  I  am.  If  you  want 


to  call  It  that."  Well,"  they'd  say,  "the 
KKK  wants  you  real  bad."  Everybody  In  the 
South  knows  what  KKK  stands  for,  that's 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan.  But  generally  l  give 
them  a  nice,  sweet,  nasty  answer  and  let 
them  know  that  they  can  go  to  you-know- 
where  and  that  I  wasn't  scared. 

I  have  with  me  my  chUdren,  Cheryl  Hamp- 
ton, who  is  an  eighth  grader  at  Horace  Mann, 
and  Phyllis  Hampton,  who  Is  a  fourth  grader 
at  Granite  Mountain.  Now  Granite  Mountain 
is  not  an  Integrated  school  and  It's  only 
about  three  or  four  blocks  from  where  we  live. 
Horace  Mann  is  about  two  miles.  We  have 
busing  in  Little  Rock  now.  So  she  comes  In 
contact  with  children  who  live,  for  example, 
out  in  Pleasant  Valley.  This  constitutes  the 
power  structure  people  In  Little  Rock,  and 
maybe  she  can  deal  with  that  and  give  you 
some  answers  about  how  life  Is  and  school 
with  whites. 

Senator  Harris.  I  was  wondering  about 
what  your  mother  said  about  how  It  Is  at 
school  now  that  you're  in  an  integrated 
school. 

Cheryi,  Hampton.  The  first  year  when  the 
white  kids  were  bused  over  there,  there  were 
a  lot  of  fights  and  everything.  But  now 
things  are  cooled  down.  Some  black  kids  on 
welfare  around  rich  white  kids  seem  to  get 
an  inferiority  complex.  This  makes  them 
Jealous  and  this  is  one  reason  that  causes 
the  fights.  About  the  free  lunch  thing,  we 
get  this  card.  As  you  move  through  the  line, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  if  you  saw  a  person 
with  a  card  you  could  tell  they  were  getting 
a  free  lunch.  I  guess  it  just  doeent  seem 
to  bother  me  anymore. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  feel  that  there  Is 
a  tendency.  Mrs.  Hampton,  on  the  part  of 
poor  people  to  feel  that  It's  not  a  matter  of 
right,  but  that  somebody's  doing  something 
good  to  them — that  if  they're  not  careful  they 
might  lose  It — that  they  don't  realize  that 
what  they're  getting  Is  their  right. 

Mrs.  Hampton.  Yes.  That's  also  the  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  as  many  middle  class 
blacks  as  it  is  middle  class  whites.  On  Mon- 
day night,  I  was  on  Rap  Session  on  KALO,  a 
black  radio  station.  A  couple  of  black  ladles 
called  In,  and  one  of  them  thought  I 
shouldn't  be  yelling  and  screaming  about  a 
$6500  guaranteed  adequate  income.  That  I 
should  be  grateful  that  I'm  getting  this 
$1000  or  $2000  that  we  get  In  Arkansas.  I  let 
her  know  that  welfare  was  not  a  privilege, 
it  was  a  right,  that  you  were  entitled  to  It 
If  you  were  eligible  for  It.  This  is  the  thing 
that  happens  down  at  the  welfare  office.  They 
treat  the  recipients  like  this  money  Is  coming 
directly  out  of  their  pocketbooks.  They  say, 
"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  you  coming  down  here; 
you  look  able-bodied;  well  where  did  you  get 
those  slacks  that  you  have  on,  where  did  you 
get  that  new  blouse?"  Well  who  knows,  my 
well-off  relatives  'in  Seattle  might  have 
thought  enough  of  me  to  send  me  a  pants 
suit  or  send  my  daughter  a  dress.  I  always 
instill  in  the  minds  of  my  people.  Just  be- 
cause you're  on  welfare,  you  don't  have  to 
go  out  looking  like  It.  I  worked  at  a  factory. 
And  when  I  worked  at  this  factory  I  bought 
many  blouses  because  I  got  them  at  a  dis- 
count, I  bought  many  dresses.  Just  because 
I  fell  into  this  bad  way  that  I  had  to  accept 
welfare,  I  didn't  throw  my  blouses  and 
dresses  away,  I  still  have  them. 

I'd  also  like  to  say  that  we're  going  to  chal- 
lenge the  WIN  program  in  Arkansas  because 
there's  no  incentive  in  the  WIN  program. 
They're  implementing  some  of  the  same  re- 
pressive features  that  are  Included  in  H.R.  1 
already  in  Arkansas  undercover.  They  en- 
courage mothers  to  volunteer  for  this  pro- 
gram. Were  not  against  training.  Anybody's 
for  anything  that's  going  to  better  their  con- 
dition. But  on  the  other  hand,  why  cal'  in  50 
people  and  train  them  for  Jobs  that  you  know 
are  not  available  once  they  complete  the 
training?  Why  call  In  a  mother  who  has  not 
completed  high  school  and  give  her  a  CED; 
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and  then  when  she  finishes  that  training  you 
go  over  there  and  she's  making  beds.  It 
doesn't  take  a  GED  to  make  beds.  I've  been 
making  beds  since  I  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old. 

The  Employment  Security  Division  admin- 
isters the  WIN  program.  They  say  the  Welfare 
Department  is  the  referral  agency.  They  give 
them  $15,  for  example,  every  two  weeks  for 
transportation.  And  they  give  them  maybe 
$56  for  child  care,  and  you  have  to  accept  any 
kind  of  person  they  bring  to  you.  There  was 
this  Puerto  Rlcan  girl  who  was  very  upset 
when  she  came  in  because  the  white  lady  she 
had  to  leave  her  child  with  had  a  cpit  cup. 
Her  baby  was  just  a  toddler  who  could  have 
turned  It  over  and  gotten  In  it  and  that's 
filthy.  Just  because  she's  a  welfare  recipient 
she  has  to  accept  this.  You  get  $15  for  trans- 
portation every  two  weeks,  and  $56  for  child 
care.  And  then  over  here  they  go  up  on  your 
food  stamps.  That's  money  already  earmarked 
for  babysitting  and  transportation.  It's  not 
money  that's  going  directly  into  the  home. 
So  why  do  they  go  up  on  food  stamps?  How 
do  you  think  I  would  be  encouraged  to  go 
Intb  WIN  when  actually  it  costs  me?  It's  not 
a  free  program.  $10  might  not  seem  like  a  lot 
of  money,  but  anytime  it  has  to  come  out  of 
my  Inadequate  grant  it's  a  lot  of  money  to  me. 

Senator  Harris.  How  many  in  your  famUy, 
Mrs.  Hampton? 

Mrs.  Hampton.  I  have  five  children. 

Senator  Harris.  What  does  the  welfare  sys- 
tem provide  in  Arkansas  for  that  size  family? 

Mrs.  Hampton.  Well,  I'm  one  of  those  for- 
tunate ladles  that  get  a  small  amount  of 
child  support,  like  $20  a  week.  And  I  get  $123 
a  month  from  welfare.  If  I  didn't  get  any 
child  support  I  wouldn't  get  very  much  more 
than  that  for  five  children,  like  about  $131. 
The  maximum  grant  In  Arkansas  Is  $146  a 
month  providing  you  have  seven  chUdren.  If 
you  have  over  seven  children  you  don't  get  a 
dime  more. 

Senator  Harris.  Phyllis,  we're  glad  you're 
here.  Do.  you  have  anything  you  want  to 
say? 

Phyllis  Hampton.  Somebody  at  school  was 
talking  about  welfare  checks  and  I  told  her 
that  when  a  welfare  mother  gets  a  check 
and  she's  goes  to  cash  the  check,  it  dont  say 
"welfare"  on  the  dollar,  it's  Just  an  old,  plain 
dollar. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  good  for  you  to 
speak  up  that  way.  Senator  Hart? 

Senator  Hart.  I'm  grateful  you  came. 
Could  I  ask  a  question  that  really  isn't 
relevant  to  this  thing,  of  the  young  lady 
who  is  in  the  Integrated  school?  For  a  period 
of  your  education  you  were  In  a  segrated 
school? 

Cheryl  Hampton.  Yes. 

Senator  Hart.  No  matter  how  I  phrase  this 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  answer.  Is  it  your  feel- 
ing that  you  are  now  getting  a  better  or 
a  poorer  education,  are  you  more  or  less  sat- 
isfied in  the  Integrated  school? 

Cheryl  Hampton.  I  think  that  since  the 
school  Is  integrated  we  have  about  the  same 
education  but  we  have  more  activities.  Inte- 
gration doesn't  bother  me,  it  doesnt  make 
any  difference.  I  get  along  with  aill  the 
people. 

Mr.  Mays.  Senator,  I  would  again  reem- 
phasize,  especially  since  we're  dealing  with 
Cheryl,  my  first  point  about  the  use  of  ex- 
pulsion and  suspension  as  a  tool  to  emascu- 
late the  young  minority  child.  Cheryl  was 
Involved  in  a  fight.  She  indicates  that  she 
was  attacked.  Regardless,  both  students  were 
suspended.  She  was  suspended  for  three  days. 
When  vhey  are  suspended  they  can  lose  cred- 
its. This  can  cause  some  difficulty  academi- 
cally and  they  can  be  expelled  for  a  year. 
The  policy  is  simply  to  expel  students  in- 
volved In  a  fight.  My  point  Is,  if  we're 
going  to  deal  with  students  who  have 
enough  problems  anyway.  If  we're  going  to 
deal  In  this  area,  that  as  a  matter  of  law 
we  ought  to  try  to  think  up  an  altemalve 


for  the  school's  administrators,  and  almost 
outlaw  expulsion  or  suspension  In  cases  of 
this  natiire,  especially  when  we're  going 
through  the  trauma  of  Integration.  We  have 
Insensitive  administrators  and  It's  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  to  the  problem.  In  Little  Bock 
they  did  have  some  sort  of  program.  When 
you  were  expelled  where  did  you  go? 

Cheryl  Hampton.  Gateway. 

Mr.  Mays.  Would  you  tell  the  Senator  what 
Gateway  is? 

Chesyl  Hampton.  When  you're  expelled 
from  school  you  go  to  Gateway,  either  from 
8:45  to  1:00  or  from  1:00  to  3:30.  You  go 
there  and  you  take  all  your  books  and  you 
Just  do  the  regular  class  work.  But  If  you 
dont  know  what  they're  doing  in  school  you 
Just  do  whatever  you  think  they're  doing. 
You  take  It  back  when  you  go  back.  If  the 
teacher  Is  nice  enough  she  will  give  you 
credit  for  it.  But  she's  not  obligated  to  help 
you  make  up  anything  while  you  were  out. 

Mr.  Mays.  We  don't  have  a  Gateway  in 
Arkadelphia  and  Mariana,  maybe  not  in  D.C, 
I  don't  know.  But  Gateway  represents  some- 
what a  compromise,  probably  Inadequate. 
But  at  least  we  need  to  focus  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  suggest  to  the  senators  that  in  the 
next  four  years  that  If  these  problems  con- 
tinue to  reoccur  that  there  will  be  a  problem 
which  may  require  some  national  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Harris.  Senator  Tunney? 

Senator  Tunney.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
Senator  Harris  and  Senator  Hart  In  welcom- 
ing all  of  you  to  these  hearings.  I  have  just 
perhaps  one  question  which  I  would  like  to 
ask  Cheryl.  That  is,  do  you  feel  that  when 
you  are  in  school  as  a  young  girl  whose  fam- 
Uy does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
who  is  receiving  governmental  help,  do  you 
have  the  feeling  that  you  are  made  to  feel 
like  a  second  class  citizen? 

Cheryl  Hampton.  No.  I  don't  like  being  on 
welfare,  but  If  I  have  to  be  I'm  not  going  to 
be  ashamed  of  it. 

Senator  Titnnby.  Good  for  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  there  any  more  ques- 
tions? If  not,  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  record  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  two  of  my  constituents  In 
Oklahoma  about  the  fine  work  being  done  at 
the  Youth  Counseling  and  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  In  Oklahoma  City. 

YotTTH  Counseling  & 
Child  Development  Center, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  April  3, 1972. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris  :  The  photograph  and 
caption  appearing  in  the  Oklahoma  Journal 
on  March  22,  of  you  and  the  children  In- 
volved in  the  Children's  March  on  Washing- 
ton, brought  to  our  immediate  attention  and 
Interest  the  hearing  to  be  held  on  April  4. 

Our  clinic  is  both  a  teaching  clinic  and  a 
service  clinic  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  operating  out  of  a  building  on 
Lincoln  Boulevard.  As  a  teaching  clinic  we 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  educational 
training  of  our  students  (residents  In  psy- 
chiatry, psychology  Interns,  medical  students, 
social  work  students,  etc.),  but  University 
funding  does  not  allow  for  the  operation  of 
our  clinic  as  a  service  to  the  community, 
therefore,  the  fees  we  charge  on  a  sliding 
scale  along  with  the  support  of  the  Okla- 
homa Mental  Health  Council  and  any  grants 
or  federal  monies  we  are  eligible  for,  are  a 
part  of  the  monies  we  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  community  service  our  staff 
has  become  committed  to.  Many  of  our  staff 
members  have  been  extremely  active — train- 
ing volunteers  for  outside  efforts  such  as 
Paseo  Center  (a  rehabilitation  center  for 
young  drug  abusers) .  Dr.  Povl  Toussieng,  our 
clinical  director  who  is  in  Washington  at  the 
present  time,  was  president  of  Paseo  Center 
durg  1971,  and  was  Instrumental  in  its  birth. 


(Dr.  Toussieng  will  be  returning  from  his 
sabbatical  on  July  1, 1972.) 

Dr.  Schecbtar,  Director  of  child  psychia- 
try training  at  our  clinic,  and  staff  person- 
nel have  initiated  contracts  within  the  com- 
munity which  involve  consultations  with  the 
Oklahoma  City  PubUc  School  System.  We  re- 
ceive approximately  one-third  of  our  refer- 
rals from  school  covinselors  all  over  the  city 
and  state.  We  also  have  a  contract  with  the 
Riverside  Indian  School  In  Anadarko  and  a 
psychologist  and  psychiatric  social  worker  on 
our  staff  each  spend  one  day  a  week  at  the 
school  as  consultants.  This  is  Just  a  very 
small  sample  of  our  work  with  children  with- 
in the  community  and  state. 

Another  one-third  of  our  referrals  are  Wel- 
fare recipients  and  are  referred  directly  from 
the  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare.  As  yet  we 
have  been  unable  to  receive  any  payment 
from  DPW  for  outpatient  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  children.  As  we  are  expected  to  finan- 
cially support  our  service  efforts,  this  has  re- 
stricted the  numbers  of  indigent  children 
who  are  able  to  receive  much  needed  help  In 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Our  Diagnostic  Nursery,  which  has  been 
Dr.  Schechter's  brain  child,  is  cosponsored 
by  the  Community  Action  Program,  and  two 
of  oiu"  staff  members  are  the  only  salaried 
personnel.  This  small  nursery  (which  sees 
preschool  age  children  from  the  Head  Start 
program)  dependent  upon  volunteer  person- 
nel is  being  considered  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  a  grant  which  would  allow  it  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  nine  other  such  nurs- 
eries In  the  United  States.  It  Is  currently 
housed  in  a  small  church  on  14th  and  Kel- 
ham. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  training  of  those 
who  will  one  day  help  us  in  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  health  care  delivery  services 
to  children.  This  Is  an  area  which  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  Oklahoma  and  in  which 
the  overwhelming  needs,  wh«Qever  voiced, 
many  times  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

If  cur  clinic  may  be  of  any  assistance  now 
or  in  the  future  In  any  way,  we  would  be 
most  wUling  and  eager  to  help  support  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  children.  This  cUnic  was 
founded  on  and  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Schech- 
ter's philosophy  that  "children  are  our  most 
important  natural  resource". 
Most  Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Terry  Caldwell, 
Secretary  to  Dr.  7'oussieng. 

Mrs.  Donna  Lewis, 
Secretary  to  Dr.  Schechter. 

P.S. — ^Enclosed  Is  an  article  published  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Schechter's  recent  talk  at  the 
Central  Area  Oklahoma  Health  and  Welfare 
Association  Meeting. 

Also  of  interest  in  regard  to  our  commu- 
nity involvement.  Is  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Schechter  and  Fran  Morris,  Commxinity  Co- 
ordinator of  Youth  CounseUng  and  Child 
Development  Center,  have  recently  been  ap- 
pointed by  Judge  Luther  Bobanon  to  serve 
on  the  Bi-racial  Committee,  a  committee 
designed  to  help  vrtth  difficulties  around  the 
Implementation  of  public  school  Integration. 

[From  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Mar.   17, 

1972) 

Lack  of  Child  Aid  Criticized 

An  OU  psychiatrist  today  said  the  state 
Is  providing  little  if  any  help  for  the  72,000 
youngsters  who  need  emotional  health  care. 

Dr.  Marshall  Schechter,  acting  clinical  di- 
rector at  the  Youth  Counseling  and  Child 
Development  Center  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Health  and  Sciences  Center,  said 
the  state  "pays  more  attention  to  its  high- 
ways than  to  its  children." 

I3r.  Schechter,  speaking  at  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Area  Oklahoma  Health  and 
Welfare  Association,  said  Oklahoma  has  only 
one  board-certified  child  psychiatrist. 

He  cited  the  alarming  suicide  rate  among 
children  as  indicative  of  the  need  for  child 
psychiatric  care. 
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Apparent  suicides  by  children  under  10 
are  counted  as  accidental  deaths  in  Okla- 
homa, the  OU  professor  said,  but  he  added 
he  knows  personally  of  at  least  10  CAses  in 
which  children  had  to  be  "cut  down"  to 
avert  hangings. 

He  said  suicide  ranks  as  the  fourth  most 
common  cause  of  death  in  the  15  to  19 
year  age  bracket  in  Oklahoma. 

In  the  eight  years  he  has  oeen  in  Okla- 
homa. Dr.  Scbechter  said  he  has  seen  "little 
change"  In  state  efforts  to  care  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  again  for  your 
fine  contribution  to  the  Children's  Hearing. 
I  also  want  to  thank  those  Senators  who 
found  time  in  their  schedules  to  participate 
in  this  hearing. 

The  testimony  presented  today  was  ex- 
cellent and  it  demonstrates  the  need  for  a 
broad-range,  comprehensive  approach  to 
children's  Issues.  I  am  hopeful  that  enough 
attention  can  be  focused  on  children's  prob- 
lems through  activities  such  as  this  to  ac- 
tivate some  real  reforms  in  this  area. 

This  hearing  will  be  transcribed  and 
printed  in  the  Concsessionai,  Record,  and 
copies  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  who  testi- 
fied as  well  as  any  others  Interested  in  this 
crucial  subject. 


MASSACHUSETTS'  PROGRAM  FOR 
JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  undertaken  a 
much-needed  major  reform  in  its  pro- 
gram for  juvenile  offenders.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
Massachusetts  has  taken  an  enlightened 
new  look  at  the  corrections  system  for 
juvenile  ofifenders  and  has  embarked  on 
a  program  of  rehabilitation,  rather  than 
custodial  care  for  children  in  their 
formative  years. 

Governor  Sargent  recently  addressed 
the  fourth  national  symposiiun  on  law 
enforcement  science  and  technology-, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration.  His 
remarks  effectively  describe  both  the  past 
practice  of  incarceration,  which  obvi- 
ously has  been  a  failure,  and  the  new 
direction  of  rehabilitation,  which  is 
geared  toward  restoring  juvenile  of- 
fenders to  productive  lives,  while  pro- 
viding adequate  protection  for  the  rest  of 
society. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  be  apprised 
of  the  progress  being  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  the  cooi}eration  existing 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  units 
of  government  involved.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Governor  Sargent's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Francis  W.  Sargent 

In  an  age  plagued  by  soaring  crime  and 
riddled  with  fears,  preventing  crime  must  be 
an  activity  which  Involves  every  citizen. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  begin  than  by 
forming  a  federal,  state  and  local  partner- 
ship to  work  with  the  Juvenile  offender.  It  is 
at  this  level  that  we  have  the  best  hope  of 
success — And  it  is  at  the  Juvenile  level  where 
ovir  efforts  will  pay  the  greatest  dividends  for 
the  individual,  and  for  society  at  large. 

The  necessary  ingredients  for  a  productive 
partnership  are  a  commitment  and  the  funds 
to  Implement  the  needed  changes.  Both  forms 
of  support  are  essential  if  we  are  ultimately 
to  be  successful. 


This  morning  I  would  discuss  the  commit- 
ment we  have  made  in  Massachusetts.  We 
are  determined  to  rehabilitate  the  Juvenile 
offender.  We  are  Indebted  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  for  the 
funding  support  we  have  received  in  trans- 
forming this  goal  from  a  hope  into  a  reality. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  I  recruited  a 
new  Commissioner  for  our  Department  of 
Youth  Services.  HU  name  Is  Jerome  MUler. 

Dr.  Miller  was  faced  with  a  department 
that  had  operated  in  the  same  manner  for 
about  100  years.  It  was  a  system  very  much 
like  many  which  exist  today  throughout  the 
country. 

Under  this  system,  we  wotUd  take  a  child 
who  has  gotten  into  trouble,  lock  him  up  in 
a  cell,  punish  him  for  a  period  of  time  and 
then  send  him  home  to  commit  another 
offense.  Almost  75%  of  the  children  who 
were  released  fell  into  that  pattern.  The 
fact  that  the  remaining  25%  did  not  return 
to  an  institution  is  a  miracle  .  .  .  for  they 
received  no  more  than  custodial  care. 

Shortly  after  I  took  office,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  there  were  better  ways  to  deal 
with  Juvenile  offenders.  Better  than  simply 
shutting  them  away  in  Institutions. 

I  felt  that  a  conununlty-based  treatment 
system  woiUd  provide  better  rehabilitative 
services.  And  it  would  cost  less  to  the  tax- 
payers of  Massachusetts. 

With  each  new  experience,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  we  were  right.  But  It 
hasn't  been  easy. 

Dr.  Miller  had  to  convince  his  own  staff 
that  the  community  treatment  system  was 
better. 

We  had  to  embark  on  a  massive  public 
education  program.  Many  people  stlU  cling 
to  the  myth  that  walls  mean  protection  for 
society  and  for  the  offender. 

Notwithstanding  this  lingering  opposition, 
we  have  continued  to  move  forward.  At  this 
moment,  four  of  our  five  major  state  Juve- 
nile institutions  have  been  closed.  By  the 
first  of  July  we  will  have  closed  the  last  one. 
This  wUl  end  the  use  of  large,  barren  facul- 
ties to  care  for  youth  who  need  real  services 
instead. 

There  will  always  be  a  need  for  some  secu- 
rity to  protect  the  conununity.  But,  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  chUdren  who 
are  convicted  will  require  such  confinement. 

It  is  easy  to  make  buildings  symbols  and 
to  measure  success  in  terms  of  how  many 
buildings  are  closed.  But,  if  we  fail  to  pro- 
vide quality  servicei-  to  youthful  offenders  in 
the  community  setting  we  will  have  failed  in 
our  effort  to  rehabilitate  young  people. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  have  devised  viable 
alternativv^  to  our  institutions. — Alterna- 
tives that  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  cooperation  and  support  of  L.E.A.A. 

In  the  past  two  months,  we  have  opened 
13  new  group  homes.  We  hope  to  open  7 
more  in  the  near  future.  The  concept  of 
group  homes  has  become  a  reality  due  to  the 
funding,  planning  and  technical  assistance 
provided  by  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  funds  the  Committee  has  supplied 
have  provided  an  increased  planning  capacity 
for  the  Youth  Services  Department.  They 
have  also  allowed  us  to  upgrade  the  manage- 
ment and  administrative  services  offered  by 
the  Department. 

The  Committee  has  helped  develop  a  model 
residential  youth  center  for  the  State.  Thanks 
to  the  work  of  that  Conunittee,  Massachu- 
setts now  has  its  first  community-based  resi- 
dential center  for  girls.  Although  approxi- 
mately '3  of  all  Juvenile  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  female  offenders,  there  are  vir- 
tually no  community-based  services  pres- 
ently available  for  them. 

As  we  have  begun  to  move  toward  a  com- 
munity-based program,  we  have  discovered 
an  interesting  fact.  We  can  provide  better 
services  at  lower  costs  through  community 
programs. 

tfnder  the  old  system,  we  found  ourselves 
supporting  an  entire  system  at  a  level  that 


only  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
needed.  We  spent  approximately  $10,000  a 
year  to  keep  a  child  in  an  institution.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  .  .  .  Think  of  It. 

For  this  money,  we  could  buy  each  child 
a  complete  wardrobe  at  Brooks  Brothers,  give 
him  a  $20  a  week  allowance,  send  him  to  a 
private  school  and,  in  the  summer,  send  him 
to  Europe  with  all  expenses  paid. 

We  could  do  all  that  and  still  save  the 
taxpayer  over  $1,300  a  year. 

This  is  the  kind  of  money  we  have  been 
Investing  in  our  institutions  .  .  .  and  all  of 
you  know  the  results. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  Invest  In  a  com- 
munity treatment  program,  we  can  provide 
individual  services,  personal  counseling.  Job 
training,  specialized  education,  and  healthy 
group  home  settings  for  about  half  the  cost. 
Even  more  Important,  we  can  begin  to  help 
a  child  understand  his  behavior  and  moti- 
vation in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  sup- 
port. 

For  the  child  who  needs  an  Intensive 
parole  counseling  program,  the  cost  is  a  little 
over  $2,600  per  year,  per  child.  A  foster  home 
.  .  .  which  provides  needed  parental  guid- 
ance .  .  .  costs  $1,200  per  year,  per  child. 
And  for  those  children  who  need  a  group 
home,  the  cost  Is  approximately  $7,500  a  year 
for  each  child. 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  we  have  a  dual 
system  to  treat  the  Juvenile  offender.  We 
have  the  unfortxmate  distinction  of  being  the 
only  state  in  the  country  to  send  children, 
with  educational  problems,  to  institutions 
known  as  county  training  schools.  These 
schools  were  started  in  1873,  and  have  not 
progressed  much  since. 

They  are  filled  with  children  aged  7  to  16 
whose  only  offense  is  that  they  were  truants. 
These  children  are  not  criminals.  None  of 
them  has  committed  dangerous  criminal  acts. 
Rather,  these  children  suffer  from  behavior 
problems  rooted  to  social  causes.  And  yet  they 
are  still  locked  behind  walls. 

I  have  tried  to  forbid  the  use  of  these 
schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Under  present  Massachusetts  law.  children 
with  Ctehavioral  problems  may  be  convicted  of 
six  different  "crimes" — habitual  truant,  ha- 
bitual absentee,  habitual  school  offender, 
stubborn  child,  runaway  and  wayward  child. 
I  have  filed  legislation  to  do  away  with  these 
crimes. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  child  who  would 
normally  be  convicted  of  one  of  these  so- 
called  offenses,  will  instead  receive  a  civil 
commitment  from  a  court.  My  proposal  also 
provides  the  court  with  options.  All  of  these 
options  are  designed  to  see  that  the  child 
gets  treatment,  not  punishment.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  system  will  work. 

We  have  begun  to  initiate  major  reforms. 
But  make  no  mistake  these  reforms  are  not 
quickly  accepted  by  the  public.  There  are 
major  areas  of  resistance.  But  there  are  al.so 
areas  of  tremendous  support.  I  have  been 
continually  encouraged  by  the  local  courts, 
police  and  school  systems.  They  have  in- 
creasingly e.\pressed  a  willingness  to  help 
young  offenders  re-enter  community  life.  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  commitment  of 
young  people  who  want  to  help  other  young 
people.  In  addition  I  am  grateful  to  LEAA 
which  has  committed  over  $1  million  dollars 
to  assist  in  the  community  based  program. 
These  funds  have  helped  us  move  away  from 
Institutions  .  .  .  But  more  importantly  they 
have  allowed  us  to  embark  on  innovative  re- 
habilitation programs. 

We  currently  have  120  young  people  par- 
ticipating in  a  new  and  exciting  program 
called  "parole  volunteers".  Under  this  pro- 
gram a  child  receives  close  personal  guidance 
from  a  college  student.  The  student  Is  paid 
a  nominal  salary  to  maintain  a  continuing 
relationship. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  long  term  effect 
this  new  system  will  have.  However  our  ini- 
tial   indications,   are   favorable. 

We  are  hopefiU  that  a  large  number  of 
young  offenders  will  turn  away  from  a  poten- 
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tlal  life  of  crime  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens of  our  Commonwealth.  Once  again,  the 
commitment  was  made  possible  with  the 
help  of  LEAA. 

But  if  we  are  to  continue  Implementing 
the  community-based  concept,  we  will  need 
even  greater  conunitments  and  greater  fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  Eventually  the  costs 
will  be  cheaper  and  the  rewards  greater. 

The  community-based  treatment  concept 
can  eventually  apply  not  only  to  Juvenile 
offenders,  but  to  adults  as  well.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  Is  a  new  and  needed  direction  for 
correction  In  general. 

While  offenders  of  different  ages  have  Indi- 
vidual needs,  there  is  one  need  common  to 
them  all.  They  must  be  assisted  in  learning 
to  live  in  their  communities.  No  longer  can 
we  continue  to  close  them  In  institutions 
that  leave  them  Ill-prepared  to  be  responsi- 
ble citizens  when  they  are  released. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  support  that 
LEAA  has  given  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Together  we  have  begun  to  find 
new  solutions  to  age  old  problems.  As  a  re- 
sult the  future  holds  great  promise  for  a 
breakthrough  In  the  revolving-door  syndrome 
which  has  plagued  the  corrections  field. 

I  ask  for  your  continued  support,  so  that 
together  we  can  devise  a  system  that  will 
rehabilitate  the  individual  while  truly  pro- 
tecting the  society. 


THE  AABNCP:  NEEDED  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL COMMAND  POST  OR  AIR 
FORCE  LUXURY  HOTEL? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  defense  budget  includes  a  $261 -mil- 
lion downpayment  on  a  new  Air  Force 
prognxa  which  has  received  very  little 
public  scrutiny  to  date.  I  refer  to  the 
Advanced  Airborne  National  Command 
Post — AABNCP— program,  which  calls 
for  the  purchase  of  seven  Boeing  747 
aircraft  for  use  by  top  defense  planners 
and  decisionmakers  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency.  Three  of  the  planes 
would  be  stationed  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  for  Presidential  use,  while  the  re- 
maining fova  planes  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
these  new  planes  are  needed  because  of 
deficiencies  present  in  the  EC-135  air- 
craft now  used  for  Airtxtme  National 
Command  Post  purposes.  As  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  explained  in  his  pos- 
ture statement  to  the  Congress: 

Our  current  airborne  command  and  con- 
trol system  is  deficient  in  tliat  it  lacks  ca- 
pacity for  added  communications  and  data 
processing  equipment.  We  need  to  Improve 
the  suxTlvablllty  of  the  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  more  secure  communications  needed 
for  control  and  execution  of  the  forces,  the 
long  endurance,  the  space  for  sufficient  high 
level  staff  to  support  the  National  Com- 
mand Authorities,  and  space  for  the  battle 
staff  and  equipments  which  provide  the  In- 
formation needed  In  the  critical  decision- 
making process. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  a  top- 
notch  command  and  control  system.  Our 
strategic  posture  could  be  gravely  com- 
promised— and  the  lives '«f  millions  of 
people  jeopardized — ^by  deficiencies  in 
this  area.  If  our  present  system  is  de- 
ficient, it  should  be  improved,  and  I  will 
fully  support  any  efforts  likely  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

But  I  cannot  support  this  program  as 
presently  structured  by  the  Air  Force. 
My  own  investigation,  strongly  rein- 
forced by  some  excellent  hearings  re- 


cently published  by  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  convinces 
me: 

That  this  new  program  has  been 
hastily  conceived  and  poorly  planned; 

That  it  stands  in  gross  violation  of  the 
"Ply  Before  You  Buy"  policy  to  which 
the  Defense  Department  subscribes;  and 

That  it  is,  in  fact,  a  classic  textbook 
example  of  how  to  botch  an  important 
militai-y  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  strong  words, 
but  I  hope  to  back  them  up  in  my  re- 
marks today.  The  $261  million  budgeted 
for  this  program  would  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  buy  six  of  the  seven  new  747's 
it  ultimately  claims  are  needed.  Yet  we 
need  none  of  these  aircraft  now,  since 
the  new  equipment  which  would  go  in- 
side has  not  yet  been  developed.  And  we 
may  not  need  them  later,  since  that 
equipment  and  the  necessary  staff  per- 
sonnel would  almost  certainly  fit  com- 
fortably in  slightly  small  and  signif- 
icantly less  expensive  DC-10  or  L-lOU 
aircraft. 

Seldom  has  the  cart  been  put  further 
before  the  horse.  And  seldom  has  there 
been  a  program  more  replete  with  hidden 
motives  totally  unrelated  to  the  official 
rationale. 

This  situation  deserves  immediate  at- 
tention by  all  Members  of  Congress  de- 
voted to  a  sound  procurement  policy.  We 
have  not  yet  embarked  on  this  ambitious 
effort  to  improve  our  command  and  con- 
trol capabilities.  We  still  have  time  to 
do  the  Job  right.  That  chance  will  be 
lost,  however,  unless  this  program  is 
stopped  long  enough  to  determine  what 
our  command  post  needs  really  are. 

I.    THE    OFFICAL    AIR    FORCE    RATIONALE 

Air  Force  plans  for  a  new  fleet  of 
command  post  aircraft  were  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a 
supplemental  request  to  the  fiscal  1972 
budget.  This  January  1972  request 
sought  $119.8  million,  $113.8  million  of 
which  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
and  modification  of  four  Boeing  747's  and 
$6  million  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  related  R.  &  D.  efforts.  The  Air  Force 
announced  at  that  time  that  two  addi- 
tional aircraft  would  be  purchased  in 
fiscal  1973  and  one  more  in  fiscal  1974. 
Fiscal  1973  funding  was  pegged  at  $141.2 
million  and  total  program  costs  were 
estimated  at  $428  million.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee announced  that  it  would  defer 
action  on  the  supplemental  request  and 
consider  it  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
quested fiscal  1973  fvmding.  Accordingly, 
$261  million — covering  six  of  the  seven 
plaimed  aircraft  and  over  60  percent  of 
the  presently  estimated  total  program 
costs — is  at  stake  in  this  year's  budget. 

In  presenting  its  plans,  the  Air  Force 
cited  three  reasons  why  a  new  fieet  of 
command  post  aircraft  was  needed. 

First,  there  was  concern  about  the 
svun^vability  of  present  aircraft  in  a  nu- 
clear effects  environment.  As  Secretary 
Laird  noted  in  testimony  to  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee: 

If  our  command  and  control  cannot  sur- 
vive. It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how 
many  of  those  submarines  and  how  many  of 
those  missiles  we  have.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  started  back  here  in  this  Committee  in 


going  forward  with  some  of  the  programs 
we  did  to  insure  command  and  control,  we 
were  talking  at  that  time,  back  in  the  early 
fifties,  about  survivability  under  an  attack 
by  weapon  systems  that  had  accuracy  prob- 
lems and  were  much  different  from  the  re- 
fined weapon  systems  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  possesses.  Against  such  a  threat,  the 
survivability  of  those  kinds  of  command  and 
control  facilities  is  questionable. 

This  survivability  problem  was  to  be 
countered.  Laird  noted,  by  making  the 
new  aircraft  better  able  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  electromagnetic  pulses — 
EMP's — produced  by  large  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

A  second  concern  was  the  lack  of  space 
for  both  men  and  new  equipment  on 
existing  EC-135  command  post  aircraft. 
As  the  House  subcommittee  was  told  by 
Laird: 

I  am  siu-e  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  on  the  alert  aircraft  that  are  at  An- 
drews right  now.  Before  a  person  can  go  to 
the  back  of  the  plane,  everyone  has  to  move 
out  of  his  chair.  Even  the  people  who  are 
operating  the  equipment  must  move — you 
can  hardly  get  through  back  to  the  quarters 
where  the  command  authority  will  be.  These 
aircraft  are  really  loaded  down. 

This  particular  aircraft  that  we  presently 
have  is  i^^proxlmately  880  square  feet  in 
size.  The  aircraft  that  we  want  will  have 
approximately  3,400  square  feet  of  space. 

This  added  space,  the  House  subcom- 
mittee was  told,  would  be  used  for  new 
communications  and  data  processing 
gear.  It  would  also  provide  room  for  39 
battle  staff  personnel  and  50  to  100  other 
advisers,  considerably  more  than  double 
the  present  EC-135  personnel  capacity. 

Finally,  concern  was  expressed  about 
the  limited  airborne  endurance  of  an  im- 
ref  ueled  EC-135.  In  contrast  to  its  8-hour 
maximum  without  refueling,  a  Boeing 
747  could  stay  airborne  for  16  hours  at  a 
time,  providing  increased  flexibility  in 
crisis  management  decisionmaking. 

These  deficiencies,  the  House  subcom- 
mittee was  told,  made  immediate  action 
on  a  new  command  post  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. In  fact,  the  urgency  was  so  great 
that  an  unusually  structured  program 
was  required. 

Three  747's  were  to  be  piu-chased  im- 
mediately and  existing  EC-135  equip- 
ment transferred  to  them  to  "provide 
some  important  improvements  in  our 
capability  by  1973."  As  Secretary  Laird 
explained: 

By  providing  a  larger,  more  capable  air- 
craft, even  with  the  present  electronic  equip- 
ment, we  wUl  be  able  to  obtain  greater  en- 
durance, more  flexibUity,  larger  battle  staffs, 
a  larger  group  of  varied  experts  to  support 
top  level  decision-making,  and  additional 
space  to  put  improved  communications  and 
automatic  data  processing  as  It  becomes 
available. 

The  fourth  aii'craft  was  to  be  used  as 
a  protot3T)e  for  EMP  tests  and  the  devel- 
opment and  operationsd  testing  of  the 
new  equipment  which  would  eventually 
be  installed  in  all  aircraft. 

Once  the  final  equipment  configma- 
tion  was  thus  determined  through  pro- 
totype work,  it  would  be  installed  in 
aircraft  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7.  These  air- 
craft would  then  be  made  available  for 
Presidential  use  and  the  first  three  air- 
craft, together  with  the  prototype,  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
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mand — SAC.  This  final  configuration 
was  expected  to  be  operational  sometime 
in  1975.. 

Such  was  the  case  presented  by  the  Air 
Force  for  its  new  command  post  pro- 
gram. Program  initiation  has  been  de- 
layed by  deferral  of  action  on  supple- 
mental fiscal  1972  funding,  but  the  Air 
Force  lemains  poised  for  an  early  go- 
ahead. 

n.  THE  R.^TIONALE  EXAMINED 

On  the  siu-face,  there  is  an  air  of  plau- 
sibility to  this  new  command  post  pro- 
gram. One  need  not  look  far,  however,  to 
quickly  dispel  that  illusion. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  AIRCRAFT 

In  Its  report  on  the  fiscal  1972  military 
procurement  bill,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  called  attention  to 
a  continuing  problem: 

Weapons  programs  Involving  a  large  de- 
gree of  concurrency,  or  overlap  between  de- 
velopment and  production,  have  resulted  In 
commitments  to  production  while  great  tech- 
nological uncertainties  still  remain  to  be  re- 
solved .  .  .  When  changes  must  finally  be 
made  In  weapon  design  during  the  later 
stages  of  development,  concurrency  has 
maximized  the  cost  of  these  changes  ...  In 
a  siirprlslngly  large  number  of  cases,  DOD 
policies  over  the  last  several  years  have  em- 
phasized the  development  of  platforms  for 
weapons  without  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
weapons  themselves. 

These  words  are  directly  applicable  to 
Air  Force  plans  regarding  the  first  three 
aircraft  In  the  command  post  program. 
The  Air  Force  intends  to  procure  three 
747  platforms  now,  despite  the  fact  that 
development  of  the  new  equipment  to  be 
installed  has  not  yet  begun. 

Its  justification  is  the  overriding  ur- 
gency of  the  program,  an  urgency  not 
recognized  until  a  command  and  control 
review  study  was  completed  and  a  di- 
rective issued  on  December  23  of  last 
year,  less  than  1  month  before  the  first 
fimding  request  for  the  program  was 
formally  presented  to  the  Congress.  At 
that  time  the  Air  Force  had  already  sub- 
mitted its  proposed  fiscal  1973  budget — 
with  no  AABNCP  funds  included — to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  review. 

This  sudden  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  new  command  post  is  quite  surpris- 
ing. Space  has  been  tight  on  the  EC-135 
for  some  time.  The  effects  of  electromag- 
netic pulses  have  also  been  well  known. 
As  House  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Georce  Mahon  responded  when  quick 
approval  of  the  new  program  was  re- 
quested : 

But  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  prior  administrations  have 
been  alert  to  the  problem  of  command  and 
control.  You  have  not  been  negligent,  and 
the  Congress  has  not  been  negligent  in  pro- 
viding command  and  control.  We  have  planes 
and  we  have  land  command  and  control  sys- 
tems, and  I  thought  they  were  reasonably 
good.  To  suddenly  develop  this  extreme  need 
seems  uncharacteristic. 

Even  if  a  need  does  exist,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  much  will  be  done  to  meet 
it  by  buying  new  planes  and  putting  the 
old  equipment  inside. 

The  new  planes  will  not  themselves 
rohe  and  in  fact  are  not  needed  for  a 
solution  to  the  electromagnetic  pulse 
program.  As  General  Glasser  told  the 
House  Subcommittee: 


We  would  need  to  do  substantial  modi- 
fications to  the  aircraft  to  make  it  more  im- 
pervious to  the  effects  of  electromagnetic 
pulse  .  .  .  These  are  shielding,  isolation,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  They  really  do  not  have 
much  relation  to  [aircraft]  size. 

These  modifications  could  be  made  on 
EC-135  aircraft.  And  they  would  not  be 
made  on  the  first  three  747's  until  sub- 
stantial EMP  tests  had  been  completed 
on  the  fourth  prototype  aircraft. 

Nor  would  the  purchase  of  the  first 
three  aircraft  make  more  equipment 
available  to  top  national  commanders. 
As  noted  earlier,  much  of  this  equipment 
has  yet  to  be  developed.  While  a  few  new 
off-the-shelf  items  have  already  been 
earmarked,  even  these  would  not  be  in- 
stalled until  sometime  "between  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal  1974." 

Immediate  purchase  of  the  three  air- 
craft would  create  room  for  more  person- 
nel aboard  the  plane,  but  it  Is  not  clear 
whether  more  persormel  space  is  really 
needed.  The  following  exchange  before 
the  House  subcommittee  makes  the 
point  rather  well: 

Mr.  SncEs.  Has  the  White  House  formally 
notified  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
White  House  reqvilrements  for  personnel 
spaces  to  accommodate  NCA  advisors  and  ex- 
actly who  these  advisor  personnel  would  be? 

Admiral  James.  The  White  House  In  the 
EC-135  has  officially  notified  us,  but  in  the 
747,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  yet. 

Mr.  SiKEs.  How  do  you  know  then  whether 
or  not  they  need  a  bigger  aircraft? 

Admiral  James.  The  purpose  of  the  air- 
plane is  not  only  to  provide  the  additional 
room  for  the  National  Command  Authorities 
advisors,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  reasons  why  we  need  the  aircraft.  But 
this  would  provide  space,  and  if  the  NCAles 
felt  the  need  for  more  advisors  then  there 
could  be  some  adjustments  in  the  arrange- 
ment. 

And  while  the  new  planes  would  pro- 
vide greater  endurance  than  the  EC-135, 
this  improvement  alone  is  of  question- 
able value.  We  have  hundreds  of  tankers 
capable  of  conducting  air-to-air  refuel- 
ing operations.  If  our  command  post  air- 
craft cannot  count  on  the  availability  of 
a  tanker,  it  raises  grave  implications  for 
the  prelaunch  survivability  of  our  strate- 
gic bomber  force,  which  Is  itself  depend- 
ent on  tanker  refueling  to  carry  out  its 
mission. 

The  Air  Force  tried  one  final  argimient 
in  testimony  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee. It  suggested  that — 

The  first  three  aircraft  are  essential  to  pro- 
vide the  operational  experience  needed  to 
properly  define  the  command,  control,  and 
coinr~.unicatlons  package  to  be  installed  and 
tested  in  the  fourth  aircraft. 

Some  wild  justifications  have  been  of- 
fered to  Congress  for  new  military  pro- 
grams, but  this  one  stands  alone.  Will  it 
now  become  standard  operating  proce- 
dure to  begin  each  new  aircraft  program 
by  building  three  airframes  to  fiy  aroimd 
in  order  to  find  out  what  equipment 
should  be  installed  in  the  first  develop- 
ment prototypes?  It  seems  to  me  that 
ground  level  studies  and  development 
work  have  sufficed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
past.  They  should  remain  sufficient  for 
the  future. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  AIRCRAFT HIDDEN  MOTIVES 

All  that  the  first  three  aircraft  would 
provide  initially  is  a  bit  more  room  and 


some  increased  endurance,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  Air  Force  would 
really  want  to  buy  them  solely  for  that 
purpose.  To  look  for  other  motives  is  an 
admittedly  subjective  exercise.  Such  mo- 
tives do  seem  present,  however,  and  they 
are  only  thinly  veiled. 

One  such  motive,  it  seems  apparent,  is 
to  boost  employment  at  the  Boeing  Co.'s 
Seattle  plant.  Secretary  Laird  did  not 
deny  the  point  in  testimony  before  the 
House  subcommittee : 

Mr.  Mahon.  The  President  said  in  his  budg- 
et statement  that  the  budget  was  designed 
to  promote  employment.  How  does  that  phi- 
losophy Impact  on  this  supplemental  request? 

Secretary  Laird.  There  certainly  wUl  be 
some  Impact,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  supply 
that  Information  for  you.  That,  however,  has 
not  been  the  overriding  reason  for  submit- 
ting this  particular  request.  .  .  .  The  reason 
we  are  buying  the  new  aircraft  is  not  pri- 
marily related  to  employment  (emphasis 
added). 

The  same  point  soon  surfaced  once 
again: 

Secretary  Laird.  The  first  four  of  these  747s 
are  now  on  the  production  line  at  Boeing. 

Mr.  Mahon.  They  are  on  the  production 
line? 

Secretary  Laird.  They  are  on  the  produc- 
tion Une. 

Mr.  Mahon.  And  nobody  else  wants  them 
so  we  will  buy  them.  Is  that  the  point? 

Secretary  Laird.  We  can  get  these  pro- 
grammed. 

Mr.  Flood.  Pour  or  three? 

Secretary  Laird.  Pour.  They  are  on  the  pro- 
duction line.  I  can't  say  that  buying  them 
wlU  necessarily  add  to  employment  imme- 
diately. They  wlU  add  to  employment  from 
here  on,  but  these  particular  ships  are  al- 
ready on  the  production  line. 

Mr.  Maron.  But  usually  you  have  to  wait 
for  aircraft  of  this  type  because  somebody 
else  would  want  them.  They  have  satisfied 
their  market,  and  they  have  four  on  the  pro- 
duction Une  that  they  can  let  you  have. 

Secretary  Laird.  We  can  elbow  our  way  into 
this  production  line  and  we  can  buy  them 
at  $1  million  each  less  this  year  than  we  can 
next  year. 

Mr.  Mahok.  In  other  words.  It  Is  a  good 
market  In  which  to  buy.  If  you  are  going  to 
buy  them. 

Secretary  Laird.  Yes.  If  you  are  going  to 
buy  them  you  can  buy  them  for  $23  million 
this  year — fiscal  year  1972.  Next  year  in  fiscal 
1973  the  aircraft  will  cost  us  $24  million. 

A  second  motive,  in  all  likelihood,  is 
Air  Force  concern  for  their  own  com- 
mand post  needs.  For  in  addition  to  the 
three  command  post  aircraft  stationed 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  for  Presiden- 
tial use,  the  Air  Force  itself  has  in  its 
present  inventory  some  45  EC-135  com- 
mand post  aircraft.  As  Congressman 
SiKES  noted  during  the  House  subcom- 
mittee's hearings: 

From  fiscal  year  1962  through  1971,  we 
have  spent  about  $538  million  for  airborne 
command  posts  for  CINCPAC,  CINCSAC,  and 
CINCEUR.  CINCSAC  alone  has  29  EC-135  air- 
craft serving  as  airborne  command  posts, 
auxiliary  command  posts,  communication  re- 
lay aircraft,  and  airborne  launch  control 
centers. 

By  purchasing  three  aircraft  now  to 
meet  an  alleged  interim  Presidential 
need,  after  which  these  aircraft — and 
the  fourth  aircraft  prototype — would  be 
turned  over  to  SAC,  the  Air  Force  could 
hope  to  initiate  replacement  of  its  own 
command  post  fieet  without  having  to 
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seek  direct  recognition  of  a  replacement 
need.  And  once  that  need  was  indirectly 
recognized,  it  might  be  possible  to  un- 
dertake a  replacement  program  much 
more  ambitious  than  the  four-aircraft 
program  implicit  in  present  AABNCP 
plans. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  win  direct  ap- 
proval for  such  a  replacement  program. 
For  one  thing,  present  Air  Force  com- 
mand posts  are  only  10  years  old.  In  ad- 
dition, it  seems  unlikely  that  all  Air  Force 
planes  would  have  need  of  the  massive 
equipment  and  large  staffs  required  by 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Cliief. 
Finally,  Air  Force  interest  in  command 
post  aircraft  to  manage  its  bomber  and 
missile  forces  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  Navy  interest  in  command  post  sdr- 
craft  to  control  our  sea-based  missiles. 
Once  again  the  House  subcommittee 
hearings  amply  demonstrate  the  point: 

Mr.  SiKEs.  Does  the  Navy  have  command 
post  tyi)«  aircraft  for  their  Polarls/Poseldon 
submarine  fieet  similar  to  those  of  CINC- 
SAC? 

Admiral  James.  No,  not  similar  to  CINC- 
SAC. They  do  have  radio  relay  aircraft  that 
are  called  TACAMO  130's.  They  are  not 
equipped  the  same  way,  but  they  do  provide 
low-frequency  radio  communications  to  the 
submerged  submarines. 

Mr.  SiKzs.  Then  you  are  saying  that.  In 
substance,  we  do  have  the  equivalent  of  air- 
borne command  posts  for  our  sea-based 
strategic  missile  force? 

Admiral  James.  No,  that  could  not  be  classi- 
fied as  a  command  post. .  . . 

Mr.  Mttsphy.  If  oxu  strategic  deterrent 
force  is  important  and  SAC  considers  It  im- 
perative to  have  an  airborne  command  post 
to  control  its  Mlnuteman  missUes,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  Navy  did  not 
consider  this  an  Important  factor  and  also 
have  an  airborne  command  post  to  control 
666  sea-based  strategic  missiles. 

Admiral  James.  They  .  .  .  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  assets  to  put  a  command  post  air- 
borne. 

If  the  Navy  has  not  been  able  to  find 
such  assets  10  years  after  the  first  SAC 
command  post  aircraft  were  purchased, 
it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Navy 
views  such  aircraft  as  a  first  priority  re- 
quirement. 

THE  FOT7RTH  AIRCRAFT  PROTOTYPE 

Since  three  new  747's  now  would  pro- 
vide little  in  the  way  of  improved  capa- 
bilities, and  since  their  purchase  seems 
motivated  by  slightly  suspect  factors,  it 
might  seem  advisable  to  initiate  the  new 
command  post  program  with  work  on 
the  fourth  aircraft  prototype.  This  effort 
alone,  the  House  subcommittee  was  told, 
would  cost  $116  million. 

There  are  good  reasons,  however,  why 
this  approach,  too,  should  be  rejected. 

First,  it  is  not  clear  that  a  747  is  the 
best  airframe  choice  available  to  the  Air 
Force.  Three  other  candidates — ^the  DC- 
10,  the  L-lOll,  and  even  the  C-5A — 
should  also  be  considered. 

The  DC-10  and  L-1011  have  only 
2,500  square  feet  of  floor  space,  com- 
pared to  3,500  for  the  747.  But  this  is  still 
a  significant  increase  over  the  880  square 
feet  available  in  the  EC-135.  Moreover, 
it  is  more  space  than  present  plans  re- 
quire. As  Admiral  James  told  the  House 
subcommittee: 

The  total  [space]  requirements  that  have 
been  identified  are  1,800  square  feet. 


This  itself  would  allow  considerable 
extra  room  in  a  DC-10  or  L-1011  to  ac- 
commodate new  requirements  imcovered 
in  the  future.  And  these  planes,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  roughly  $6  million 
less  per  copy  than  747's  to  purchase. 
They  would  also  have  proportionately 
lower  operating  costs  over  the  course  of 
their  lifetimes. 

The  747's  would  have  an  endurance 
advantage — 16  hours  unrefueled  com- 
pared to  slightly  over  10  hours  for  the 
DC-10  and  L-1011.  But  the  significance 
of  this  advantage  has  not  been  clearly 
shown.  And  if  it  is  key,  consideration 
might  be  given  to  converting  three  C-5A 
aircraft,  which  also  have  a  16-hour  un- 
refueled endurance,  to  command  post 
use.  New  C-5A  purchases  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  but  it  is  imlikely 
that  oiu*  strategic  airlift  capacity  would 
suffer  greatly  if  only  three  of  the  present 
81  aircraft  were  diverted  to  this  role. 

The  Air  Force,  then,  has  not  demon- 
strated that  new  747's  are  clearly  the 
best  choice  for  the  new  command  post 
mission.  Yet  purchase  of  a  747  to  begin 
prototjrpe  work  would  commit  us  to  use 
of  that  aircraft  in  a  new  command  post 
program. 

Actually,  the  whole  AABNCP  program 
has  been  put  together  so  hastily  that  the 
purchase  of  any  aircraft  for  operational 
prototype  work  is  not  advisable  at  this 
time.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  present 
status  of  work  in  several  important 
areas.  Again  the  House  subcommittee 
hearings  will  provide  the  main  source  of 
evidence. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  White 
House  has  never  informed  the  Air  Force 
who  would  use  the  additional  personnel 
spaces  available  on  the  747.  White  House 
involvement  in  this  project  has  been 
very  sxnall  indeed,  as  the  following  ex- 
change indicates: 

Mr.  Murphy.  Admiral,  before  any  determi- 
nation is  made  as  to  what  a  President  might 
need,  it  would  appear  that  a  study  should 
have  been  made  In  the  past  as  to  exactly 
what  previous  Presidents  have  done  in  times 
of  tension,  how  many  advisory  people  they 
actually  utilized  as  opposed  to  how  many 
were  made  available  to  them,  in  order  to  size 
an  aircraft  for  this  purpose.  Have  any  studies 
of  this  nature  been  made  and,  if  so,  what 
were  the  results  of  these  past  experiences? 

Admiral  James.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
specific  studies  under  the  various  circum- 
stances, but  this  particular  number  was  ar- 
rived at  by  the  JCS.  .  .  . 

Mr.  MxrnPHY.  This  is  pretty  much  a  mili- 
tary determination,  then.  .  .  . 

Some  subcommittee  members  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  the  whole  command 
post  rationale: 

Mr.  SiKEs.  In  sin  open  society  such  as  ours, 
the  President  cannot  leave  the  White  House 
.  .  .  during  times  of  tension  without  the 
press,  the  country,  and  the  world  knowing 
about  it.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  President 
would  fly  off  in  an  airborne  command  post 
could  create  terror  In  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  panic  in  the  streets  of  this 
country.  Have  you  given  consideration  to 
that  .  .  .? 

This  past  week.  Secretary  Laird  testified 
that  the  747  aircraft  will  have  space  for  50 
to  100  National  Command  Authorities  ad- 
visors In  addition  to  about  40  battle  staff 
personnel — it  does  not  say  a  thing  here 
about  the  press  contingent. 

Mr.  Minshall.  The  only  thing  he  needs  is 


Presidential  Advisor  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  A 
3-place  chopper  would  be  sufficient. 

I  cannot  agree  that  a  larger  new  com- 
mand post  should  be  ruled  out  at  this 
time.  But  I  do  think  that  before  it  is 
funded  greater  interest  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  White  House  in  what  is 
meant  to  be  a  Presidential  plane. 

House  subcommittee  Chairman  Mahon 
also  raised  various  questions  about  the 
compatibility  of  communications  gear 
earmarked  for  the  new  command  post 
with  communications  at  our  ground- 
based  command  and  control  centeiv  The 
responses  again  showed  lack  of  thorough 
platming : 

Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  com- 
patibility needs  between  the  airborne  and 
ground  processing  centers.  ...  All  of  the 
specific  links  have  not  yet  been  designated, 
but  this  will  all  be  accomplished  well  before 
the  date  of  the  full  config^uratlon.  .  .  .  Al- 
though .  .  .  the  specific  language  to  be  used 
for  the  AABNCP  hasn't  been  selected  yet,  It 
is  now  considered  that  JOVIAL  wUl  be  best 
suited  to  the  Job. 

in.    WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE? 

The  AABNCP  program  should  not  be 
approved  by  the  Congress — ^not  the  first 
three  interim  aircraft,  not  the  fourth 
aircraft  prototjrpe,  and  most  assuredly 
not  the  fifth  and  sixth  aircraft,  f imds  for 
which  are  also  provided  in  the  fiscal 
1973  budget. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

First,  the  Congress  should  inform  the 
administration  that  no  funding  for  an 
AABNCP  program  will  be  approved  un- 
til further  studies  and  more  detailed 
planning  have  been  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. If  new  command  post  aircraft  are 
needed  for  presidential  use,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  need  should  be  certified  and 
steps  worked  out  to  meet  it,  not  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  by  the  White 
House  itself. 

Second,  Congress  should  inform  the 
Air  Force  that  any  Presidential  command 
post  program  subsequently  approved  will 
be  limited  to  the  number  of  aircraft,  in- 
cluding prototypes,  certified  as  necessary 
for  White  House  use.  Any  Air  Force  pro- 
gram to  replace  its  own  EC-135  com- 
mand post  aircraft  should  be  presented 
directly  to  the  Congress  and  justified  on 
its  own  merits. 

Third,  immediate  congressional  ap- 
proval should  be  given  to  pending  Air 
Force  requests  for  related  programs  in- 
dependent of,  but  of  potential  benefit  to. 
a  later  AABNCP  program.  This  would  in- 
clude R.  &  D.  requests  for  a  new  simula- 
tor for  EMP  tests  of  all  our  strategic  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  would  want 
to  impede  the  ability  of  a  President  to 
exercise  his  responsibilities  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  emergency.  But  all  Senators 
should  be  concerned  lest  resources  are 
squandered,  and  suspect  motives  served, 
in  the  name  of  this  important  goal. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, Americans  have  been  concerned 
with  the  basic  conflict  between  liberty 
and  authority.  Oiu-  forefathers,  knowing 
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well  that  individual  liberty  is  diminished 
by  conditions  of  chaos,  furnished  us  the 
orderly  means  to  "establish  justice"  and 
"insiire  domestic  tranquility." 

And  as  the  Founding  Fathers  endowed 
us  with  a  greater  portion  of  liberty,  they 
charged  us  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  power. 

They  knew  it  was  a  difiacult  proposition 
to  grant  authority  for  effective,  righteous 
action  without  losing  the  power  to  re- 
strain administration  of  that  authority 
should  it  be  inclined  toward  improper 
action. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Addison,  Lord 
MaCaulary  noted  that — 

The  highest  proof  of  virtue  Is  to  possess 
boundless  power  without  abusing  it. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Washington  Post  noted 
that^- 

Few,  if  any,  men  In  the  history  of  the 
tTnlted  States  have  accumulated  so  much 
power  and  wielded  it  for  so  long  as  did  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

It  is  said  that  power  corrupts,  but  it  is 
known  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  incor- 
ruptible— known  by  even  his  critics.  The 
study  of  the  history  of  the  abuses  of 
power  draws  a  sharp  contrast  to  this 
man's  48-year  tenure  as  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Of  all  the  effort  that  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  free  society,  the  job  of  police- 
man is  perhaps  the  least  appreciated,  the 
most  dangerous  and  difficult.  For  half  a 
century  this  man  of  honor  and  integrity 
worked  in  this  difficult  area  of  crime  and 
corruption  to  preserve  an  atmosphere 
where  individual  liberty  and  order  would 
prevail. 

It  was  he  who  had  to  administer  a 
force  strong  enough  to  subdue  and  con- 
trol the  desperate  elements  of  society. 
It  was  he  who  had  to  deal  scrupulously 
^\ith  those  who  had  no  scruples.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  a  true  patriot.  He  was  true 
to  the  best  idesds  of  republican  govern- 
ment and  to  the  rights  of  man.  He  did 
more  than  most  to  insure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  of  peace,  and  of  freedom  from 
fear  and  harm  for  the  greatest  niunber. 
He  used  the  vested  power  of  his  office 
to  build  a  better  America. 

We  owe  J.  Edgar  Hoover  a  profound 
debt  for  the  dedication  of  his  life  and  for 
his  upbuilding  of  the  FBI.  He  takes  his 
rightful  place  among  those  great  Ameri- 
cans whose  deeds  live  on,  and  his  legacy 
will  remain  as  a  constant  inspiration. 


THE  CURTAIN  OF  CONGLOMERATE 
SECRECY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Curtain 
of  Conglomerate  Secrecy,"  written  by 
Markley  Roberts,  and  published  in  the 
April  1972  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  Amer- 
ican Federationist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Curtain  of  Conglomerate  Secrecy 
(By  Markley  Roberts) 

The  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  business 
empire  gave  fresh  evidence  that  U.S.  corpo- 


rations often  conceal  far  more  than  they 
reveal  in  their  public  financial  reports.  Too 
often,  basic  cost,  price,  profit  and  investment 
data  of  the  corporations  that  dominate  the 
U.S.  economy  are  bidden  behind  a  curtain  of 
secrecy. 

Workers  have  a  direct  interest  in  getting 
more  information  about  the  corporations 
with  which  they  bargain.  Annual  corpora- 
tion financial  reports  are  often  skimpy  and 
it's  even  more  difficult  for  unions  to  bargain 
effectively  with  subsidiaries  of  big  conglom- 
erates. Financial  information  about  subsidi- 
ary companies  Is  hidden  In  consolidated  fi- 
nancial reports  of  the  conglomerates.  And 
U.S.-based  multinational  corporations  can 
export  technology,  production  and  Jobs  to 
their  foreign  subsidiaries  before  vmions  find 
out  what's  going  dL. 

Not  only  workers  and  their  unions,  but  also 
consumers,  small  businesses.  Investors,  gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies  and  Congress 
have  a  vital  interest  in  breaking  through  the 
secrecy  curtain  to  find  out  where  high  profits 
justify  higher  wages,  lower  prices,  bigger  out- 
put or  moreljpmpetltlon. 

Constitutionally,  Congress  has  power  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce.  This  power 
was  delegated  during  the  Progressive  era 
and  the  New  Deal  years  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  a  vtolety  of  ^tber  agencies. 

Even  when  regulatory  agencies  have  the 
power  and  duty  to  get  exact  information  to 
protect  the  public  properly,  big  business  often 
escapes  effective  regulation  and  close  Inspec- 
tion of  company  records.  The  Penn  Central 
failure  came  as  a  siirprise  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  And  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  recently 
stopped  its  investigation  of  Interstate  long- 
distance telephone  rates  and  proposed  rate 
Increases  for  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.,  the  biggest  of  all  U.S.  corporations, 
explaining  that  the  FCC  lacked  the  necessary 
staff  and  funds  for  a  thorough  study. 

Unfortunately,  most  big  corporations — es- 
pecially multi-product,  multi-market  con- 
glomerates— refuse  to  break  down  their  sales, 
cost,  price  and  profit  data  by  product  line  In 
a  meaningful  way  so  the  general  public  can 
see  what's  going  on.  The  Seciulties  and  Ex- 
change Commission's  "line  of  product"  dis- 
closure requirements  don't  operate  effectively 
because  essential  Information  for  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  a  conglomerate  can  be 
buried  In  the  conglomerate's  consolidated 
balance  sheet. 

When  conglomerate  empires  swallow  up 
major  U.S.  corporations.  Information  that 
was  previously  available  to  the  public  dis- 
appears into  the  consolidated  conglomerate 
balance  sheet. 

For  example.  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.  (ITT)  has  taken  over  more 
than  100  business  operations  since  1960.  in- 
cluding such  major  U.S.  companies  as  Avis 
Rent-A-Car,  Sheraton  Hotels.  Marquis- Who's 
Who,  Bobbs-Merrill  publishers  and  Continen- 
tal Baking  Co..  whose  products  Include  Won- 
der Bread,  Hostess  Cakes  and  Morton's 
Frozen  Foods.  Each  such  acquisition  leaves 
us  with  less  Information  reported  publicly, 
because  assets,  sales  and  Income  are  re- 
ported in  broad  categories  like  manufactur- 
ing, consumer  and  business  services  or  utili- 
ties. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  dissatisfaction 
has  developed  over  inadequate,  unlnforma- 
tive.  often  misleading  corporate  financial  re- 
porting. Accountants  who  audit  conglomer- 
ate financial  reports  must  certify  that 
"generally  accepted  accounting  principles" 
(GAAP)  have  been  followed,  but  these 
"principles"  are  so  vague  and  flexible  that 
corporate  managers  have  been  able  to  get 
almost  any  kind  of  financial  report  certified. 
A  1969  FTC  report  states  that  some  business 
firms  using  GAAP  "Indicated  favorable  prof- 
its right  up  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy." 


Many  corporations  want  to  keep  on  using 
their  special  financial  reporting  system  even 
after  their  auditors  refuse  to  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  report.  The  corporation 
has  a  simple  answer  to  this  problem — fire 
the  accounting  firm. 

The  SEC  has  tried  to  stiffen  the  backbone 
of  accounting  firms  by  requiring  companies 
to  explain  why  auditing  firms  are  fired.  And  a 
rash  of  stockholder  lawsuits  against  account- 
ing reports  is  making  accounting  firms  more 
sensitive  to  their  legal  responsibilities. 

But  most  corporation  officials  still  think 
the  man  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune. 
An  official  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  quoted  by  Forbes 
magazine,  put  it  this  way: 

"As  long  as  we  stiU  have  alternative  meth- 
ods in  accounting — and  Its  apparent  that  we 
will  for  some  time — you  can  get  an  account- 
ing firm  to  say:  'Method  A  is  preferable,  but 
my  client  wants  Method  B  ...  as  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  profession  permits  B,  then  we  will, 
too.  We  can't  risk  losing  a  client.'  Nearly  all 
of  them  wiU  say  this  when  it  comes  to  a 
showdown." 

The  federal  government  has  tremendo\is 
leverage  in  signing  contracts  with  the  na- 
tion's big  corporations  and  should  be  able 
to  get  Informative,  meaningful  financial  re- 
ports. For  this  reason,  in  1970  Congress  set 
up  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  to 
bring  about  uniform  accounting  by  defense, 
space  and  nuclear  Industry  contracts  in  their 
dealing  with  the  federal  government. 

"It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  determine  ac- 
tual costs  and  profits  on  most  defense  con- 
tracts," Vice  Admiral  H.  O.  Rickover  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  last  year.  "To 
me,  the  establishment  of  proper  accounting 
standards  is  fundamental  to  the  improve- 
ment of  defense  contracting.  Consistent  and 
uniform  standards  are  essential  to  meas- 
uring efficiency,  evaluating  the  reasonable- 
ness of  prices  and  calculating  profits." 

Rickover  warned  that  defense  contractors 
are  putting  tremendous  pressiu«  on  the  ac- 
counting standards  board  to  water  down  Its 
regvilatlons.  "Congress  itself  wUl  have  to 
keep  close  watch  over  the  activities  of  the 
board  to  see  that  it  does  the  Job  it  was  cre- 
ated to  do;  that  its  work  is  not  undermined 
by  the  pervasive  lobbying  of  defense  indus- 
try press\ire  groups,"  Rickover  said. 

Federal  standards  are  also  needed  to  Insure 
full  and  clear  disclosure  when  government 
contracts  are  not  Involved. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  deplores 
"the  extent  to  which  Penn  Central  operated 
in  complete  secrecy  on  the  most  important 
matters  and  the  highly  questionable  account- 
ing practices  used  by  Penn  Central. 

"If  this  is  indicative  of  the  way  other 
corporations  operate,"  Rep.  Patman  said, 
"serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  require 
more  complete  and  timely  disclosure  of  cor- 
porate actions  and  decisions  and  to  develop 
a  new.  comprehensive  system  of  uniform 
accounting  standards  for  corporate  report- 
ing." 

The  need  for  accurate  cost,  price  and  profit 
data  has  come  to  public  attention  with  spe- 
cial urgency  as  a  result  of  the  price  program 
put  into  effect  by  President  Nixon  in  1971. 
Labor  skepticism  about  this  unenforced  pro- 
gram stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that  cor- 
porate financial  data  given  to  the  Price 
Commission  to  Justify  requests  for  price 
boosts  don't  get  public  scrutiny.  Since  the 
price  panel  has  no  labor  or  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, the  public  has  no  way  to  find  out 
if  the  Price  Commission's  decisions  are  really 
Justified.  Individual  company  costs,  profit 
margins  and  mark-up  percentages  are  con- 
cealed In  documents  available  only  to  the 
Price  Commission  and  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Price  Commission  Chairman  C.  Jackson 
Grayson  opposes  disclosing  the  big  corpora- 
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lions'  financial  data  to  the  general  public  be- 
cause it  would  amount  to  "opening  up  the 
corporate  records  of  most  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  nation,  and  I  think  this  opening 
up  completely  would  be  a  change  In  our  total 
system  thus  far  of  the  free  enterprise  system." 

A  warning  about  the  potential  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  price  control  program 
was  Issued  by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.) 
as  a  result  of  the  secrecy  curtain  on  price 
decisions : 

"At  the  present  time,  when  labor  wins  a 
wage  Increase,  aU  the  essential  information 
Is  in  the  public  domain.  Anyone  interested 
can  find  out  exactly  what  the  workers  got 
before  the  wage  increase  and  what  they  will 
get  after  the  wage  incresise.  The  public  has 
what  It  needs  to  form  an  intelligent,  inde- 
pendent Judgment  on  whether  the  Pay  Board 
acted  wisely  or  unwisely,"  Neson  said. 

"It  is  terribly  Important  that  the  public 
be  able  to  perform  this  function  of  Monday 
morning  quarterbacklng  tbe  decisions  of  the 
Pay  Board.  The  sense  of  fairness  and  equity 
depends  on  it. 

"It  ia  Just  as  important  for  tbe  public  to 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  decisions  of  the  Price 
Commission.  But  here  the  situation  is  very 
different.  The  public  cannot  carry  out  its 
vital  function  of  Monday  morning  quarter- 
backing  tbe  commission's  decisions.  That  Is 
because  the  TV  screen  goes  blank  during  the 
winning  plays  and  there  is  no  live  audience 
admitted   to   the   'game.' 

"These  'games' — the  proceedings  and  rea- 
soning of  the  Price  Commission — result  In 
immense  taxation  of  the  American  consumer 
In  the  form  of  approved  price  Increases.  Yet 
they  are  played  with  no  spectators.  There 
Is  no  one  there  but  the  players:  the  corpora- 
tion that  wants  the  price  increase  and  the 
Price  CoDunission  that  approves  it. 

"This  can  truly  be  described  as  a  kind  of 
taxation  without  representation.  It  Is  unfair 
and  unreasonable,  and  it  wlU,  If  it  persists, 
cost  the  whole  Phase  2  program  the  public 
confidence  that  it  needs  to  succeed,"  Nelson 
said. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  refused  to  add 
anti-secrecy  provisions  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  which  authorizes  the  price 
control  program.  The  Senate  rejected  a  1971 
proposal  by  Sen.  Nelson  to  require  corpora- 
tions with  yearly  sales  of  $50  million  or  more 
to  Justify  their  price  Increases  publicly.  The 
House  turned  down  a  similar  proposal  by 
Rep.  Herman  Badlllo  (D-N.Y.) . 

The  AFL-CIO  has  called  for  open  Price 
Conunission  hearings  and  an  end  to  secrecy 
In  the  commission's  proceedings. 

The  public's  right  to  know  goes  far  beyond 
the  present  price  control  program  with  Its 
anti-consumer  inequities  and  Its  pro-busi- 
ness bias — because  that  right  to  know  is  an 
essential  feature  of  a  democratic  society. 

Power  in  today's  American  economy  is 
highly  concentrated  in  a  relative  handful  of 
giant  corporations.  Tlie  500  biggest  corpora- 
tions hold  about  two-thirds  of  all  business 
assets  and  get  about  two-thirds  of  all  busi- 
ness income.  Only  111  corporations — out  of 
some  400.000  manufacturing  enterprises — 
have  at  least  61  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
assets  and  get  56  percent  of  profits  In  manu- 
facturing. And  49  banks — out  of  3.100  com- 
mercial banks  with  trust  departments— con- 
trol at  least  54  percent  of  total  bank  trust 
assets,  hold  5  percent  leverage-control  stock 
in  more  than  5.200  companies  and  have  in- 
terlocking directorships  with  more  than  6.500 
business  corporations. 

Even  if  the  price  program  didn't  exist,  it 
would  be  essential  for  the  public  to  undei- 
stand  how  giant  U.S.  corporations — not  only 
the  "top  500"  but  also  the  2,400  firms  with 
annual  sales  over  $500  mUlion — manipulate 
their  costs,  prices  and  profits  in  ways  that 
may  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

Big  multi-product,  multinational  conglom- 
erate corporations  have  deliberately  diversi- 


fied through  aggressive  merger-and-acquisi- 
tion  campaigns.  Now  these  conglomerates — 
like  ITT,  Gulf  &  Western,  Litton  Industries 
and  others — present  financial  reports  that 
conceal  far  more  than  they  reveal  about  the 
corporation's  U.S.  and  foreign  operations. 

In  recent  years,  conglomerate  mergers  and 
acquisitions  of  unrelated  businesses  have 
broken  down  the  old  concept  of  single-line 
or  single-product  business  corporations.  For 
some  conglomerates,  the  "primary"  industry 
may  be  less  than  15  or  20  percent  of  total 
corporation  operations.  Thus,  a  consolidated 
Income  and  balance  sheet  for  the  conglom- 
erate doesn't  give  much  help  to  a  consumer 
Watchdog  trjring  to  figure  out  whether  a  price 
Increase  on  one  particular  product  or  on  one 
particular  product  line  is  justified. 

Furthermore,  It's  difficult  to  get  realistic 
statistics  on  an  "industry."  The  FTC-SEC 
quarterly  financial  report  on  manufacturing 
corporations  suffers  from  this  problem.  And 
public  interest  regulation  suffers  from  the 
lack  of  realistic,  relevant  statistics. 

Proposals  to  break  the  corporate  secrecy 
barrier  aren't  new.  Many  big  and  small, 
single-product  companies  already  file  in- 
formative financial  reports  with  the  SEC. 
Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D-Mich.)  has  for  several 
years  been  pushing  the  SEC  to  require 
equally  meaningful,  detailed  financial  re- 
porting from  multi-product  and  conglomer- 
ate corporations. 

Profits  on  a  product  line  of  a  single-prod- 
uct corporation  can  be  estimated  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  from  the  quarterly  and 
annual  reports  submitted  to  stockholders 
and  filed  with  the  SEX7.  These  reports  show 
net  sales,  major  costs  and  Investments,  de- 
preciation and  amortization  of  plant  and 
equipment,  net  Income  before  and  after 
taxes  and  earnings  per  share. 

Anyone — a  consumer  watchdog,  a  govern- 
ment Investigator  or  a  business  competitor — 
can  study  these  public  reports  and  come  up 
with  reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  the 
boost  in  profits  from  a  iq)ecific  price  increase. 

But,  when  a  multi-product  corporation 
raises  prices  on  a  single  product — or  even 
on  a  number  of  Its  products — the  public  has 
no  way  of  checking  the  need  or  Justification 
for  the  price  rise.  The  SEC  requires  full 
profits  and  loss  data  only  on  a  consolidated 
basis,  without  product-by-product  data. 
Even  when  the  multi-product  corporation 
reports  the  product-by-product  or  "llne-of- 
buslness"  contribution  to  sales  and  Income, 
there's  usually  no  way  of  figuring  out  prod- 
uct-by-product connections  among  costs, 
prices  and  profits. 

For  Instance.  Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc.,  one 
of  the  top  three  U.S.  producers  of  crackers, 
cookies  and  snack  foods,  was  taken  over  in 
1966  by  American  Brands,  a  major  cigarette 
and  cigar  producer.  American  Brands  reports 
that  its  food  product  line  brings  in  about  13 
percent  of  its  total  sales.  But  there's  no  way 
to  separate  financial  data  for  Sunshine  Bis- 
cuit Co.  from  the  financial  data  for  another 
wholly-owned  American  Brands  subsidiary. 
Duffy-Mott  Co..  which  processes  and  markets 
food  products  like  applesauce,  apple  Juice, 
puddings,  vegetables  and  seafood.  So  there's 
no  way  of  telling  what  items  account  for 
what  share  of  sales  and  income  for  a  particu- 
lar product  line.  And  the  information  that 
was  once  available  on  both  Sunshine  Bis- 
cuits and  Duffy-Mott  is  now  merged  together 
under  American  Brands — and  the  consumer 
or  the  union  dealing  with  Sunshine  has  lost 
data  that  were  formerly  available. 

The  helpless  consumer  won't  get  any  in- 
formation at  all  on  single-line  or  multi-line 
cost-price-profit  policies  of  family-held,  non- 
public corporations.  These  corjjoratlons  don't 
have  to  report  to  the  SEC. 

But  publicly-held.  SEC -registered,  single 
product  corporations  like  American  Motors 
or  Maytag  and  regulated  corporations  like 
Pan  American  Airways  have  been  putting  out 
product-related    financial    data    for    yefirs — 


without  giving  away  legitimate  trade  secrets. 
It's  only  the  multi-product,  multi-line  con- 
glomerate corporations  with  consolidated 
balance  sheets — like  General  Motors  or  Gen- 
eral Electric — that  can  avoid  public  dis- 
closure of  product-by-product  cost  and  profit 
data. 

The  multi-product  corporations  seem  to 
think  that  the  bigger  they  are  the  more  right 
they  havs  to  pull  a  curtain  of  secrecy  over 
cost,  price  and  profit  data  which  smaller, 
single -product  corporations  disclose  rou- 
tinely. One  particularly  blatant  example 
occurred  in  1971.  The  Business  Advisory 
Council  on  Federal  Reports  is  a  group  domi- 
nated by  corporate  giants  like  General 
Motors.  DuPont,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  other  big  corporations  and  their  repre- 
senativee.  In  January  1971,  this  group  met 
m  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  consider  an  FTC  pro- 
posal for  more  complete  line-of -business  and 
nature-of-buslness  reporting  by  manufac- 
turing corporations. 

The  big  business  members  of  the  BACFR 
reacted  to  the  FTC  proposal  with  predictable, 
outraged  protest.  "An  intolerable  burden" 
said  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. "Completely  impractical"  echoed  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  And  the  NAM 
complained  that,  "The  data — even  if  justified 
and  available — would  be  wholly  unreliable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  government, 
business  or  consumers." 

Such  protests,  if  accepted  at  face  value, 
indicate  sheer  incompetence  on  the  part  of 
the  business  executives  who  apparently 
don't  know  how  to  use  modern  computer 
techniques  for  management  and  control  of 
their  corporations.  It's  far  more  likely  that 
big  business  simply  wants  to  keep  the  public 
ignorant  about  basic  cost-price-profit  data  in 
their  conglomerate  empires. 

The  business-oriented  Nixon  Administra- 
tion got  the  BACFR  message  and  put  a  deep- 
freeze on  the  FTC  proposal  for  "line  of  busi- 
ness "  reporting.  In  fact,  one  BACFR  member. 
Charles  Hornbostel  of  the  Financial  Execu- 
tives Institute,  boasted  at  a  recent  confer- 
ence at  Northwestern  University  that  big 
business  lobbying — including  his  own — at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  killed  the 
FTC  reporting  proposal. 

Willard  F.  Mueller,  now  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  formerly  chief 
economist  at  the  FTC.  has  pointed  out  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  and  "extremely  desir. 
able"  to  get  the  kind  of  financial  reporting 
that  the  giant,  multi-product,  conglomerate 
corporations  are  so  reluctant  to  make. 

Mueller  believes  the  giant  U.S.  corpora- 
tions should  be  "recognized  and  treated  as 
quasi-public  institutions."  He  has  called  for 
a  federal  corporation  charter  law  which  would 
require  them  to  make  extensive  public  dis- 
closure of  their  basic  financial  data. 

"This  direct  assault  on  the  corporatt 
secrecy  issue,"  he  says,  "is  not  an  attack  on 
our  market  economy,  but  an  effort  to  perfect 
it." 

Greatly  increased  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  a  narrowing 
group  of  banks  and  business  firms  with  the 
power  to  administer  prices  in  mcny  indus- 
tries requires  federal  government  action  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  And  the  prl?. 
Ing  policies  and  financial  operations  of  plant 
U.S.  corporations.  Including  particularly  the 
multinationals,  require  public  attention. 

Efforts  to  regulate  the  multinational  cor- 
porations can't  succeed  without  an  effective 
financial  reporting  system  with  standardi.-'ed 
bookkeeping  and  standardized  accounting 
procedures.  Federal  standards  for  interiia- 
tional  accounting  by  U.S.  firms  with  foreign 
operations  should  be  set  up  and  enforced. 
If  multinational  coTjoratlons  were  forced 
to  assign  costs  and  prices  to  the  country  and 
to  the  subsidiary  where  production  actually 
occurs,  then  the  export  of  technology,  pro- 
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ductlon  and  jobs  could  be  understood  and 
regulated  to  protect  the  public  interest  more 
effectively. 

A  full-scale  Investigation  of  the  Inter- 
locking relationships  between  giant  U.S. 
corporations,  their  control  of  key  parts  of  the 
economy  and  their  impact  on  free  democratic 
institutions  could  educate  Congress  and  the 
American  public  on  the  new  realities  of  the 
American  economy. 

Rising  public  demands  for  increased  social 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions and  new  demands  for  corporate  social 
accounting  in  regard  to  the  environment, 
product  reliability  and  safety  and  employ- 
ment practices  suggest  that  the  winds  of 
change  are  blowing  Into  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. 

Sound  public  policy  can't  be  achieved  un- 
less the  cloak  of  secrecy  is  ripped  away  from 
the  big  conglomerate  corporations.  The  pub- 
lic needs  detailed,  standEirdized  corporate  fi- 
nancial reporting  to  understand  how  these 
economic  giants  are  shaping  the  economy. 
The  public's  right  to  know  and  the  public 
interest  require  an  end  to  corporate  secrecy 
on  cost,  price  and  profit  Information  that 
vitally  affects  more  than  200  million  Ameri- 
can citizens. 


COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGY 
MAY  PRODUCE  NEW  RURAL  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  consideration  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act,  I  spoke  of  the  twin  crises 
that  have  developed  for  both  urban  and 
rural  America  as  a  result  of  the  migra- 
tion of  people  away  from  the  farms  and 
small  towns  into  the  cities.  Because  some 
40  million  Americans  have  left  the  land 
and  moved  into  urban  and  suburban 
areas  during  the  past  40  years,  our  coun- 
try is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  vanish- 
ing rural  society  while  problems  continue 
to  multiply  in  the  wake  of  rapid  growth 
in  the  cities. 

This  lack  of  balanced  growth  is  cheat- 
ing millions  of  Americans,  particulsu-ly 
young  people,  by  denying  them  the  op- 
portunities for  education,  jobs,  health 
care,  recreation  and  all  the  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  a  decent  way  of  life. 

As  a  resident  of  a  State  which  is  pre- 
dominantly rural,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  these  problems  and  have  ad- 
vocated and  supported  measures  to  re- 
verse this  alarming  trend.  One  of  the  au- 
thorities with  whom  I  have  discussed  my 
concern  is  Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark,  former 
president  of  CBS  Laboratories  and  now 
head  of  Goldmark  Communications 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Warner  Communi- 
cations, Inc.  Dr.  Goldmark  is  a  renowned 
scientist,  holding  more  than  160  patents. 
Among  his  best-known  inventions  are  the 
longplaying  record  and  the  EVR  video 
cassette.  He  also  spearheaded  the  devel- 
opment of  the  first  practical  color  televi- 
sion broadcast  system. 

Dr.  Goldmark  has  proposed  a  nation- 
wide communications  network  linking 
satellites  and  community  antenna  televi- 
sion to  provide  American  homes  for  the 
first  time  with  a  far-reaching  selection 
of  entertainment,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional services.  He  is  directing  a  "New 
Rural  Society"  pilot  study  with  a  goal  of 
developing  a  national  pattern  for  execu- 
'ive  use  of  communication  sto  attract 
business  firms  to  rui-al  communities  by 
affording  them  with  instant  communi- 
cations with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Ex- 


isting techniques  will  be  used  to  provide 
small  towns  with  job  opportunities, 
higher  education  facilities,  sufiBcient 
medical  care,  all  modem  day  living  ad- 
vantages, along  with  cultural  and  enter- 
tainment opportunities  now  available 
only  in  the  larger  cities.  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Honorary  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  May,  1972,  issue  of  Popular  Sci- 
ence, Dr.  Goldmark  tells  how  this  new 
communications  concept  can  stop  the 
rush  to  the  cities  and  bring  about  a  new 
rural  society  in  this  country.  Because  of 
the  impact  such  a  development  could 
have  for  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  I  be- 
lieve every  member  of  the  Senate  will  be 
interested  in  Dr.  Goldmark's  ideas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Cable  TV,  Vu)eophones,  SATELLrrES.  and  Data 

Networks   Will   Soon   Change   the   Wat 

You  Live.  Work,  and  Play 

(By  Peter  C.  Goldmark) 

The  green,  rolling  landscape  In  the  Wind- 
ham County  region  of  northeastern  Connec- 
ticut is  quite  ordinary-looking  as  you  drive 
through  it.  Yet  this  section,  some  350  square 
miles  of  rural,  slightly  underdeveloped  coun- 
tryside with  a  population  of  65,000.  seems' 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  Important 
spots  In  this  country.  There  we  hope  to 
demonstrate  In  a  dramatic  way  how  life  can 
be  better — a  lot  better — for  us  all.  Let  me 
explain: 

Since  before  the  dawn  of  history,  men  have 
gathered  in  cities  for  defense,  trade  and  com- 
merce, cultural  pursuits,  entertainment,  so- 
cial contacts.  This  migration  is  still  In  prog- 
ress, so  that  today  most  people  In  most  West- 
ern countries  live  under  conditions  of  ex- 
treme density  In  cities  and  suburbs.  Right 
now,  nine-tenths  of  the  United  States  popu- 
lation lives  on  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
land. 

If  this  trend  continues,  200  million  of  the 
nearly  300  million  Americans  In  the  year  2000 
will  be  crowded  into  12  urban  centers.  More 
than  half  of  the  population — 150  million 
people — win  be  in  the  three  largest  urban 
concentrations:  Boston-Washington,  Chi- 
cago-Pittsburgh, San  Francisco-San  Diego. 

Many  of  our  troubles  today  spring  from 
this  urban  crush.  Man  is  physiologically  and 
psychologically  unprepared  for  the  stresses 
and  strains  that  result  from  such  conditions. 
In  the  high-density  living  areas,  the  problems 
of  crime,  narcotics,  pollution,  poverty,  traffic, 
education,  and  so  on  are  greatest.  Smaller 
towns  have  these  problems,  too,  but  they  are 
manageable. 

What  we  propose  is  to  establish  an  ad- 
vanced sylstem  of  communications  networks 
that  will  do  nothing  less  than  give  pec^le  a 
choice  of  where  to  live — and  thus  utterly 
transform  our  society.  Communications  tech- 
nology— through  which  people  will  communi- 
cate rather  than  commute  to  large  urban 
areas — can  lay  the  foundation  for  this  better 
life. 

WHY    DO    PEOPLE    MOVE    INTO    THE    CITIES? 

First,  for  jobs.  Then,  for  educational  and 
medical  facilities — universities.  And  for  ex- 
citement: theaters,  cultural  centers,  sports 
arenas. 

With  our  present  communications  tech- 
nology we  can  provide  all  of  these  things  in 
small  towns. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  how  this 
would  work.  Let's  say  an  Insurance  company 
based  in  Hartford  decides  it  will  have  to  hire 
an  extra  1,000  workers.  With  two-way  tele- 


vision, broad-band  cable  or  microwave,  and 
facsimile,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why 
It  has  to  buUd  office  space  for  them  In  Hart- 
ford. It  could  set  up  offices  in  five  nearby 
small  towns,  each  office  housing  perhaps  200. 
Two-way  TV  and  facsimile  would  enable  In- 
stant communications,  more  rapid  than  you 
have  now  In  a  skyscraper  office  building. 

Education?  We  could  establish  mlnicol- 
leges,  small  colleges  with  small  staffs.  A 
mlnicollege  would  be  linked  by  two-way  tele- 
vision with  a  university.  Students  at  the 
mlnicollege  would  participate  in  all  Impor- 
tant events  at  the  central  vmlverslty.  They 
wouldn't  Just  sit  and  look  and  listen.  With 
two-way  television,  they  could  participate, 
ask  questions,  enter  Into  discussions. 

Entertainment?  Through  the  use  of  satel- 
lites and  cables,  we  can  bring  anything  ex- 
citing happening  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
every  corner  of  the  country:  sports  events, 
concerts,  anything. 

We  can  do  something  about  medical  prob- 
lems, too.  In  many  depleted  areas.  It's  Im- 
possible to  keep  doctors.  In  such  areas,  we 
could  establish  telemedlcine.  With  two-way 
TV,  for  example,  we  could  have  remote  diag- 
nosis. 

The  approach  to  the  new  rural  society  does 
not  mean  the  de-urbanization  of  the  United 
States.  The  main  objective  is  to  provide  op- 
tions for  100  million  more  people,  options 
that  today  do  not  exist.  This  in  itself  may 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  cities. 

To  change  the  nation's  living  pattern  re- 
quires more  than  communications  technol- 
ogy alone.  Before  nationwide  planning  is 
undertaken,  we  are  launching  an  exploratory 
program  on  a  small  scale  in  Windham  Coun- 
ty, where  population  density  is  low  and  the 
need  for  planned  economic  development  Is 
high.  This  project  is  being  funded  with 
Fairfield  University  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  study 
phase,  now  underway,  wlU  be  conducted 
Jointly  by  the  university  and  Its  president, 
William  C.  Mclnnes,  S.J.,  and  my  company, 
Goldmark  Communications  Corp. 

As  a  test  and  demonstration  we  hope  to 
establish  broadband  links  to  Hartford  to 
demonstrate  that  companies  could  have  em- 
ployees working  Just  as  efficiently  In  rural 
settings  as  In  company  headquarters.  But 
the  first  step  involves  gathering  Information. 
Here's  what  we  are  doing: 

Studying  office  practices  that  result  in 
meetings,  memos,  letters,  presentations,  etc., 
in  business,  industry,  and  government.  How 
catn  these  practices  be  transposed  into  com- 
munications media?  The  results  should  indi- 
cate how  components  of  business  or  govern- 
ment could  function  effectively  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Joining  with  a  number  of  towns  In  a  given 
region  to  explore  how  to  establish  standards 
and  limits  to  ensure  the  optimum  rate  and 
pattern  of  growth  for  the  highest  quality  of 
life.  The  effort  will  be  cordlnated  with  state 
agencies  to  assure  that  the  development  pro- 
gram Is  In  the  best  overall  Interests  of  the 
state.  It  will  also  figure  out  what  utilities, 
transportation,  and  other  resources  would  be 
needed. 

Experimenting  with  a  variety  of  communi- 
cations equipment  that  could  provide  serv- 
ices needed  for  the  business,  government, 
and  other  aspects  of  life  of  the  developing 
community. 

Creating  an  Intergovernment  body  of  fed- 
eral and  state  officials  to  initiate  a  coordi- 
nated, national  effort  based  on  experience 
gained  by  the  study  project. 

A    NEW    RURAL    SOCIETY    WILL    EMERGE 

Once  studies  have  been  made,  the  build- 
ing Of  the  communications  systems  can  be- 
gin. As  we  envision  it  now,  it  would  consist 
of  a  number  of  networks — Internal  and  ex- 
ternal. The  internal  system,  strictly  within 
towns,  will  consist  of  five  basic  networks: 

Network  One:  The  primary  network  exists 
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no>w  only  In  the  form  of  the  telephone.  It 
would  be  expanded  into  a  two-way  random- 
access  network  for  voice,  data,  and  two-way 
videc^hone.  This  would  be  the  most  basic 
urban  "nerve  system" — as  vital  as  streets, 
water,  or  power.  The  basic  purpose:  to  put 
everyone  In  contact  with  everyone  else  In 
the  community,  no  matter  how  dark  the 
streets  or  heavy  the  traffic.  Since  It  will  be 
linked  with  computers,  the  same  network 
will  provide  random  access  between  man  and 
machine,  or  between  machines. 

The  network  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  pipe 
Into  every  hoane,  office,  or  library,  through 
which  one  can  not  only  converse,  but  also 
transmit  and  receive  written  materials,  pic- 
tures, data,  etc.  Its  most  Important  contribu- 
tion is  to  connect  every  terminal  (telephone, 
videophone,  teletypewriter)   with  any  other. 

Network  Two:  AM-FM  radio  and  television 
broadcasting.  This  could  oonslst  of  one  or 
more  local  stations,  preferably  with  network 
affiliations  and  educational  television  broad- 
casting. 

Network  Three:  broad-b«nd  cables  carry- 
ing a  multitude  of  television  channels  into 
Individxial  homes.  This  network  would  In- 
clude limited -address  narrow-band  callback 
for  purposes  of  polling  or  making  requests. 
Such  two-way  cable-TV  systems  are  already 
being  explored. 

As  part  of  this  network,  general  Informa- 
tional servloes  would  be  made  available  to 
Individual  faomes.  One  lmp<xtant  example 
would  be  the  ability  to  dial  up  lmp(»tant 
municipal  events,  such  as  meetings  of  the 
various  town  bocuxls — I.e.,  Education,  Fi- 
nance, Zoning,  Boftrd  of  Representatives. 
Through  the  network's  two-way  polling  abil- 
ity, public  opinion  on  any  Issue  under  dls-, 
cusslon  could  be  almost  Instantly  registered.' 
Through  a  system  of  "frame  freezing,"  vast 
amounts  of  information  concerning  travel, 
weather,  pollution,  shopping,  traffic,  various 
municipal  and  other  public  services,  lists  of 
cultural  and  entertainment  events,  could  be 
selected  and  seen  on  the  home  television 
screen. 

Network  Four:  another  broad-band  cable 
system,  carrying  approximately  30  two-way 
television  channels.  These  would  Intercon- 
nect the  major  public  institutions  of  the 
city:  city  hall,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  police  and  fire 
stations,  bus  and  railroad  stations,  airports, 
and  all  other  town  services.  This  network 
would  provide  informational  services  among 
the  Institutions  and  key  officials,  ensuring 
smooth  operation. 

Network  Five:  a  town  emergency  service. 
This  would  Include  the  "911"  police  and  fire 
emergency  system,  augmented  by  automatic 
identification  of  callers'  location  and  by  a 
system  to  Identify  the  location  of  vehicles 
operated  by  police,  fire,  sanitation,  ambu- 
lance, utilities,  and  other  large  fleet  opera- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  Internal-communica- 
tion networks,  the  city  of  the  futvire  will  have 
external  systems : 

1.  Incoming  broad-band  cable  or  micro- 
wave circuits,  which  connect  the  town's 
business  and  government  offices  with  oper- 
ations in  other  cities  or  countries.  These  are 
permanently  wired  point-to-point  links. 

2.  Long-distance  broad-band  circuits  in- 
terconnecting the  town's  switched  telephone 
and  videophone  services  with  the  correspond- 
ing switched  services  In  other  cities. 

3.  Common-carrier  broad-band  and  nar- 
row-band services — such  as  the  VS.  Pc6tal 
Service  and  Western  Union — for  transmission 
of  messages,  printed  material,  and  data  be- 
tween towns  and  to  other  countries. 

4.  Incoming  circuits  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  pursuits.  These  might 
Include: 

Radio  and  television  broadcast  circuits 
both  for  private  networks  and  for  public 
broadcasting. 

Two-way    broad-band    educational-televi- 


sion circuits  Interconnecting  a  small  local 
campus  with  the  region's  central  university. 
Broad-band  cable  circuit  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional high-definition  cloeed-clrcult-televl- 
slon  network  to  bring  live  Broadway,  opera, 
concert,  and  sports  productions  to  theaters 
specially  geared  for  such  performances.  The 
system  woiild  employ  high-resolution  color 
television  of  at  least  1,000  lines  with  cam- 
eras and  projectors  especially  designed  for 
live  pickup  and  large-screeu  projection.  The 
most  suitable  national  distribution  method 
for  such  signals  would  be  via  a  synchronous 
sateUlte  broadcasting  several  of  these  blgh- 
definltion  TV  signals  and  received  by  local 
high-gain  fixed  antennas. 

THE   TASK  IS   CICANTIC,   BtTT   IT   CAN   BE   DONE 

It  will  present  an  urgent  challenge  to  our 
youth,  and  aU  of  us  must  direct  our  efforts  to 
it.  I  believe  the  magnitude  of  this  task  will 
make  going  to  the  moon  seem  like  a  ferry- 
boat ride. 

But  during  the  remaining  28  years  of  this 
century,  50  to  100  million  new  Americans 
will  Join  the  population.  Over  that  period,  the 
scientific  advances  we  have  already  produced 
will,  we  hope,  Improve  the  quality  of  life, 
provide  everyone  with  a  better  ecological 
atmosphere,  unclog  our  highways.  Improve 
health  care,  and,  for  the  first  time,  give  us  a 
real  choice  of  where  we  live  and  work.  Such 
an  advance  can  ensure  that  in  the  year  2000 
this  country  wlU  be  a  wonderful  place  to  live. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  AND 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  have  questioned  whether  or  not 
a  human  rights  convention  is  a  proper 
use  of  the  treatymaking  power  granted 
by  our  Constitution  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  The  Special  Committee  of 
Lawyers  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights 
Year  1968,  commonly  called  the  Clark 
Committee,  issued  a  report  in  October 
1969  that  dealt  with  this  question. 
In  their  conclusion  the  Committee  said. 
Treaties  which  deal  with  the  rights  of 
individuals  within  their  own  countries  as  a 
matter  of  International  concern  may  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty  making  power 
of  the  United  States.  This  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  past  treaty  making  practice  of 
this  country. 

The  Clark  Committee  felt  that  an  im- 
portant criterion  for  judging  human 
rights  treaties  was  whether  or  not  the 
treaty  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  stand  to  gain  by  an 
improvement  in  our  international  rela- 
tions or  by  an  increase  in  the  prospects 
for  world  peace,  that  is  a  strong  point 
why  we  should  ratify  a  treaty. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  American 
ratification  would  help  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  genocide  occurring,  which  in 
turn  will  help  to  preserve  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


special  envoy  to  attend  the  inauguration 
ceremony. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Republic  of 
China  experienced  a  most  difficult  time. 
She  was  expelled  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, despite  our  country's  efforts  to  re- 
tain her  membership  in  the  U.N. 

Then  President  Nixon  visited  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  try  to  nor- 
malize U.S.  relations  with  that  nation. 
Many  European  and  American  govern- 
ments accorded  diplomatic  recognition 
to  mainland  China.  Yet.  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  re- 
acted to  these  events  with  restraint  and 
dignity. 

They  are  maintaining  their  economic 
growth,  achieving  a  growth  of  11.4  per- 
cent last  year.  Foreign  investments  con- 
tinue to  flow  to  Taiwan  in  increasing  vol- 
ume. The  constitution  was  amended  so 
as  to  give  more  representation  to  the  na- 
tive people  in  Taiwan  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  government.  Many  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  improve  the  live- 
lihood of  the  people,  making  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  Taiwan  second  only  to 
that  of  the  people  of  Japan  in  Asia.  The 
economic  progress  and  social  betterment 
have  been  achieved  largely  due  to  politi- 
cal stability  developed  under  the  able 
leadership  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

On  this  inaugural  occasion,  I  am  sure 
my  Senate  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ex- 
tending to  President  Chiang  and  Vice 
President  Yen  our  heartiest  felicitations 
and  our  best  wishes  for  their  good  health 
and  success. 


INAUGURAL  OF  GEN.  CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK 

Mr.  FONG.  On  March  21  and  22  this 
year.  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mr. 
C.  K.  Yen  were  reelected  by  the  Chinese 
National  Assembly  to  be  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  They  will  be  inaugu- 
rated on  May  20.  President  Nixon  will 
send  Ambassador  John  Eisenhower  as  his 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN  TREATY— n 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  out  repeatedly  in  support  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty — (CTB).  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  held  two  hearings 
on  the  CTB  and  most  assuredly  looks 
with  favor  on  the  two  CTB  resolutions 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Yet,  in  the  past  9  years  since  the 
signing  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  there  has  been  surpris- 
ingly little  movement  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  In- 
stead the  record  shows  that  since  19G3, 
the  United  States  has  tested  at  least  234 
nuclear  devices,  compared  to  the  298  tests 
undertaken  during  the  17-year  period 
from  1946-63.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
since  1963,  tested  at  least  54  nuclear  de- 
vices compared  with  121  tests  in  the 
earlier  period. 

The  first  U.S.  undergroimd  test  in  1957 
was  1.700  tons  worth  of  explosive  power. 
The  Amchitka  test  was  on  the  order  of 
5  million  tons.  In  8  years  of  testing  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  period  of  1964-71,  the 
United  States  has  spent  over  $2.5  billion 
for  nuclear  weapons. 

These  facts  are  hardly  encouraging, 
considering  the  fact  that  tlie  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  signa- 
tories to  the  Limited  Test  Band  and 
the  nonproliferation  treaties  committed 
themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  Now  the  President  is 
going  to  Moscow,  and  most  certainly, 
arms  control  will  be  one  of  the  main 
topics  on  the  agenda.  The  scientific  com- 
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munity  has  made  great  advances  in  our 
seismic  detection  equipment  to  the  point 
where  onsite  inspection  may  be  of  mini- 
mal strategic  importance.  Now  there  are 
other  countries  who  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  going  nuclear. 

Now  Is,  therefore,  the  time  for  us  to 
conclude  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  A  thoughtful  essay  by  Mrs.  Betty 
Goetz  Lall  on  this  subject  gives  more  de- 
tailed reasons  of  just  why  a  CTB  is  so 
essential.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mrs.  Lall's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  COMPREHENSIVB  NtJCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

(By   Betty   G.   Lall) 

REVIVAI.      OF      THE      TREATY      ISSUE 

On  9  October  1971,  the  United  States  re- 
ported that  the  Soviet  Union  tested  a  large 
nuclear  weapon  underground,  the  equivalent 
of  three  million  tons  of  TNT.  On  5  November 
1971.  the  United  States,  on  the  island  of  Am- 
chitka,  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  tested  a  nu- 
clear weapon  underground,  the  equivalent 
of  five  million  tons  of  TNT.  These  two  tests 
signify  that  the  limited  nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  banning  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and  underground, 
no  longer  acts  as  a  brake  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Nuclear  weapons  testing  since 
1963  has  gone  on  at  a  faster  pace  than  be- 
fore the  treaty  was  signed.  The  United  States 
in  this  eight  year  period  has  tested  234  de- 
vices, compared  to  298  tests  from  1946-1963, 
a  17  year  period.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
does  not  announce  Its  tests,  has  tested  since 
1963,  54  nuclear  weapwns.  according  to  United 
States  reports.  Its  testing  record  in  the  pre- 
vious comparable  period  was  124  tests. 

Increasingly  the  size  of  these  tests  has 
grown,  indicating  that  testing  underground 
no  longer  inhibits  the  size  of  the  weapons 
tested.  The  first  United  States  underground 
test  in  1957  was  1,700  tons  worth  of  explosive 
power:  now  testing  Is  done  In  the  100,000 
to  several  million  tons  range  without  ap- 
parent difficulty.  These  facts  constitute  one 
important  reason  why  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  review  the  possibilities,  as  well  as  the 
dlfflcultles.  for  activating  serious  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  extend  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
so  that  it  is  comprehensive  and  bans  all  lui- 
derground  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  has  again  become  a  cur- 
rent issue.  Further  deployment  of  the 
delivery  vehicles  for  these  bombs  and  war- 
heads may  shortly  be  curtailed  as  a  result 
of  current  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  SALT  negotiations 
to  place  limitations  on  their  long  range  mis- 
siles and  bombers.  Therefore,  further  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  strategic  purposes  not 
only  may  no  longer  be  relevant  to  United 
States  and  Soviet  armaments  programs,  it 
may  also  threaten  the  viability  of  a  SALT 
agreement  if  post-agreement  testing  appears 
to  give  one  side  an  unanticipated  advantage 
over  the  other.  A  SALT  agreement  is  more 
likely  to  endure  if  both  sides  believe  that  a 
status  quo  in  this  aspect  of  their  weapons  de- 
velopment has  been  reached  and  hence  sta- 
bilized. If  a  SALT  agreement  does  not  mate- 
rialize there  will  be  pressure  to  step  up  the 
race  in  strategic  armaments.  Statements 
made  by  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  in  connection  with  the  fiscal 
1973  budget  presentation  suggest  that  the 
United  States  Executive  branch  may  want  to 
speedup  the  development  and  deployment 
of  additional  strategic  delivery  vehicles  such 
as  an  advanced  missile  submarine.^ 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  previously  mentioned  large  nuclear 
test«  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  presumably  were  to  test  the  warhead 
of  part  of  their  antiballlstlc  missile  systems. 
If  so,  a  relative  parity  In  testing  may  now 
exist  between  the  two  sides.  A  state  of  parity 
would  be  a  propitious  time  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment. Moreover,  there  Is  not  a  lot  more  to 
be  learned  from  testing  at  this  time  and, 
consequently,  this  would  make  a  total  ban 
more  acceptable.  On  most  occasions  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
lieves that  it  would  be  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  party  to  have  an  agree- 
ment; this  means  that  seldom  do  the  two 
countries  reach  simvUtaneoxis  Judgments  that 
a  particular  time  to  enter  into  an  arms  con- 
trol accord  would  be  beneficial.  Weapons  ex- 
perts familiar  with  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  concede  that  no  new  break- 
through is  expected  in  nuclear  weapons  de- 
sign in  the  foreseeable  future,  but  should  no 
limit  be  placed  on  testing  It  may  be  predicted 
that  weapons  laboratory  specialists  will  find 
some  Innovation  worthy  of  a  strong  pvish  for 
renewed  testing.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
plateau  of  development  may  be  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

A  third  reason  to  press  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement  Is  the  possibility  that 
continued  testing  of  large  nuclear  weapons 
will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  con- 
cern relates  to  the  problem  of  underground 
tests  triggering  earthquakes.  Sttidies  In  Cal- 
ifornia over  the  past  fifteen  years  revealed 
that  underground  tests  detonated  in  areas 
of  active  earthquake  activity,  such  as  exists 
along  the  entire  west  coast  of  the  United 
States,  have  stimulated  small  earthquakes.  If 
the  United  States  continues  to  test  very  large 
weapons,  then  the  stimulation  of  earth- 
quakes may  be  more  Intense,  with  the  conse- 
quent danger  of  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
the  environment.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  thus  far 
most  nuclear  testing  has  occurred  In  areas 
of  less  seismic  activity. 

In  addition  to  earthquakes  another  con- 
cern of  environmentalists  is  the  possibility  of 
contamination  of  the  water  and  earth  sur- 
rounding test  sites.  Some  of  the  underground 
tests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  vented  so  that  radioactive  debris 
has  been  spewed  into  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  a  fear  that  water  tables  and  the  wildlife  of 
the  sea  may  be  adversely  affected  if  significant 
amounts  of  radioactivity  escape  through 
cracks  in  the  earth  caused  by  the  tests. 

When  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests 
vent  and  radioactive  debris  cross  national 
boundaries,  this  is  a  technical  violation  of  the 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Such  technical  vio- 
lations occurred  these  past  eight  years  on  the 
too  strenuously,  much  less  to  threaten  can- 
cellation of  the  treaty. 

Another  worry  is  that  if  large  underground 
tests  near  the  shores  of  oceans  produce  earth- 
quakes, this  may  cause  tidal  waves.  There  is 
yet  no  evidence  that  such  a  misfortune  has 
occurred  from  past  tests,  but  this  carmot 
be  ruled  out  completely. 

A  fourth  reason  for  mounting  a  campaign 
for  serious  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  test  ban  negotiations 
Is  the  belief  that  time  is  running  out  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
many  other  countries.  Of  the  near-nuclear 
powers,  only  Canada  and  Sweden  have  .rati- 
fied the  Non-Proliferation  Treat;-  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva,  then  eighteen  nations,  produced 
and  submitted  to  states  for  ratification  in 
1968.  Other  near-nuclear  powers,  namely,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India.  Israel, 
and  Japan,  have  various  motivations  for  not 
wanting  to  renoimce  their  right  to  produce 
nuclear  weapons.  Some  believe  that  the  ma- 
jor nuclear  powers  must  first  take  more 
meaningful  disarmament  measures.  Others 
are  Influenced  by  security  problems  within 
their  own  region.  A  comprehensive  test  ban 


treaty  which  would  preclude  any  additional 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  thus  foreclosing  fur- 
ther improvements  in  nuclear  weapons  de- 
sign, would  be  an  Important  demonstration 
that  the  nuclear  powers  at  least  may  be  seri- 
ous in  wanting  to  reduce  their  nuclear 
arsenals. 

A  new  argument  for  halting  tests,  not  pre- 
viously heard  with  much  Intensity,  empha- 
sizes the  financial  costs  Involved.  While  nu- 
clear testing  is  only  one  ingredient,  a  small 
one  at  that,  in  the  arms  budget.  Its  elimi- 
nation would  allow  funds  for  testing  to  be 
used  for  other  projects  receiving  higher  pri- 
ority by  the  political  process.  In  the  eight 
years,  fiscal  1964  through  1971,  over  $2.5 
billion  have  been  spent  by  the  United  States 
for  nuclear  weapons  testing;  the  average  is 
over  $300  mUlion  spent  annually.  A  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  by  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  both  give  up  testing 
would  make  possible  a  reallocation  of  most  or 
all  of  these  resources. 

Of  all  the  reasons  why  attention  Is  now 
being  focused  on  reaching  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  none  Is  second  to  the  argu- 
ment that  advances  In  research  in  the  de- 
tection and  Identification  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  past  eight  years  have  been 
remarkable.  The  problem  of  verlfictlon  of  a 
comprehensive  treaty,  therefore,  no  longer 
exists  in  any  way  germane  to  United  States 
national  security.  There  will  probably  always 
be  a  threshold  beyond  which  some  seismic 
events  cannot  be  identified,  and  others  not 
even  detected,  but  for  the  purposes  of  safe- 
guarding national  security  and  compared  to 
the  benefits  cited  above  to  be  won  from  a 
treaty.  It  is  no  longer  important  (If  It  ever 
was)  to  relay  a  treaty  because  a  100  per  cent 
capability  to  detect  and  Identify  seismic 
events  has  not  been  achieved  or  because  on- 
site  inspection  cannot  be  negotiated.  Below 
there  follows  a  discussion  of  what  these  ad- 
vances in  research  show  and  why  they  make 
It  possible.  In  the  view  of  many  knowledge- 
able ijersons,  to  have  full  confidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  gain  a  significant  mil- 
itary advantage  by  attempting  to  violate  a 
comprehensive  treaty  in  secret. 

BACKCROtTND     CONSmERATIONS 

Nuclear  weaptons  testing  constituted  the 
first  step  In  the  post  World  War  II  nuclear 
armaments  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Early  in  1946  the  Navy  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  destroy  ships  In  the  first 
nuclear  weapons  test  series.  This  authority 
was  eventually  granted  but  only  after  Con- 
gress demanded  that  the  number  of  ships 
destroyed  be  reduced  and,  after  considerable 
debate  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  as  to 
whether  such  an  early  resumption  of  nu- 
clear weapons  activity,  following  the  dump- 
ing of  nuclear  bombs  on  Japan,  would  not 
be  counterproductive  for  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objectives:  to  place  the  atomic 
bomb  under  International  controls  and  make 
the  United  Nations  the  mechanism  for  build- 
ing a  lasting  international  security  system. 
Senator  J.  Huffman  from  Ohio,  a  leading  op- 
ponent of  the  test  series,  said  to  the  Senate: 

"This  is  no  time  for  martial  gestures.  Tl-e 
proposed  tests  should  be  canceled  until  the 
cause  of  international  cooperation  for  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace  has  been  given  every 
opportunity  to  succeed.  .  .  .  The  United  Na- 
tions Organization  is  in  its  Infancy.  It  is  In- 
congruous to  its  every  purpose  and  aim  for 
this  Nation  or  any  other  nation  to  exhibit 
large-scale  preparation  for  future  wars,  and 
it  is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States 
should  even  remotely  Indicate  that  she  is 
preparing  for  an  atomic  war."  - 

In  the  Hoiise  there  was  equal  consterna- 
tion but  that  body,  by  a  lopsided  vote  of  313 
to  25.  decided  to  authorize  the  tests. 

When  the  cold  war  seemed  capable  of 
thawing  after  Stalin's  death.  In  1954  nu- 
clear testing  became  the  focus  for  a  first 
step  agreement.   That  year,  after  the  crew 
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of  the  Japanese  fishing  vessel,  the  Lucky 
Dragon,  had  unfortunately  been  unduly  ex- 
posed to  radioactive  fallout  from  United 
States  tests  In  the  Pacific,  India's  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  raised  the  question  of  halting 
nuclear  testing.  The  United  States  paid  lit- 
tle heed  to  this  demand.  But  as  testing  con- 
tinued each  year  and  as  levels  of  radioactive 
fallout  rose  In  many  areas  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly In  the  United  States,  calls  for  an 
International  agreement  to  halt  testing  In- 
tensified. Resolutions  to  this  effect  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
were  passed  with  increased  frequency.  The 
Soviet  Union  adopted  the  position  that  tests 
should  stop,  but  refused  to  consider  any 
means  of  verification  of  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment that  Involved  foreign  inspection  teams 
on  Soviet  territory.  The  United  States,  fright- 
ened by  the  secrecy  surrounding  all  Soviet 
military  activities,  refused  to  consider  any 
agreement  that  did  not  provide  for  inspec- 
tion within  the  Soviet  Union.  These  incom- 
patible positions,  characteristic  of  all  U.S.- 
Soviet arms  control  and  disarmament  nego- 
tiations from  1946  to  1963,  were  to  plague 
aU  International  discussions  of  the  test  ban 
Issue  In  their  first  several  years. 

In  mld-1955  two  developments  occurred 
within  the  United  States  which  were  to  have 
a  positive  Impact  on  the  quest  for  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement.  The  first  was  the 
appointment  by  President  Elsenhower  of 
Harold  Stassen  as  bis  Special  Assistant  for 
Disarmament.  Mr.  Stassen  was  determined 
to  negotiate  at  least  a  first  step  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
believed  that  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  was 
one  of  the  areas  (the  other  being  withdraw- 
al of  troops  from  Central  Europe)  In  which 
agreement  might  be  possible.  Shortly  after 
the  Stassen  appointment  the  second  Im- 
portant development  took  place;  this  was 
the  creation  by  Senate  resolution  of  a  Spe- 
cial Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament, 
composed  of  members  from  the  three  key 
committees  concerned  with  foreign  and 
mUltary  policy — Foreign  Relations,  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.'  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  chaired 
the  subcommittee,  which  represented  the 
first  significant  and  sustained  Congressional 
Interest  in  the  subject  of  arms  control  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  This  subcommit- 
tee took  an  active  Interest  In  all  aspects  of 
disarmament  and  arms  control,  and  In  1958 
decided  to  examine  prospects  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement  as  the  most  likely  pos- 
slbUlty  for  a  breakthrough  in  the  Impasse 
suffered  In  United  Nations  disarmament 
negotiations. 

With  so  much  public  attention  focused  on 
the  need  to  stop  nuclear  testing.  United 
States  and  Soviet  leaders  reacted  finally  In 
mld-1958  and  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  of 
nuclear  experts  to  determine  whether  they 
could  reach  common  ground  on  the  question 
of  the  verification  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
The  conference,  attended  by  scientists  from 
eight  countries  (four  from  NATO  and  four 
from  Warsaw  Pact  countries),  reached 
agreement. 

Subsequently,  diplomatic  negotiations  were 
entered  Into  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
to  write  a  treaty  banning  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, In  outer  space,  under  water,  and  un- 
derground. International  verification  that 
tests  were  not  being  conducted  In  any  of 
these  environments  became  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  controversial  element  in  the  negoti- 
ations. Verification  of  testing  underground 
became  the  serious  point  of  controversy,  be- 
cause tests  underground  emitted  signals  to 
the  earth  which,  many  scientists  proclaimed, 
could  not  be  differentiated  from  earthquakes. 
In  these  negotiations  the  United  States  in- 
sisted on  the  right  to  send  an  inspection 
team  to  the  probable  site  of  an  underground 
event  If  the  seismic  signal  was  unclear.  The 
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Soviet  Union  resisted  all  such  rights  of  In- 
pectlon,  claiming  that  a  country  would  not 
cheat  on  the  agreement  and  that  In  any  case 
seismic  instruments  located  in  far  off  sta- 
tions could  discriminate  between  explosions 
and  earthquakes.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  accept  up  to  three  inspections  a 
year.  This  was  not  sufficient  for  the  United 
States,  but  after  many  months  of  negotla- 
Itons,  sometimes  productive,  sometimes 
vituperative,  and  sometimes  abandoned,  the 
Soviet  Union  In  July  1963  accepted  a  proposal 
originally  advanced  by  the  United  States  to 
sign  a  limited  test  ban  treaty,  banning  tests 
only  In  the  atmosphere,  under  water,  and  In 
outer  space,  leaving  undergrovind  tests  to  fu- 
ture negotiations.' 

There  were  three  aspects  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  this  period  having  a  significant  bear- 
ing on  current  efforts  to  achieve  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  The  first  concerns  the 
manner  in  which  the  negotiations  began. 
Stemming  from  the  nuclear  experts  confer- 
ence of  1958,  the  negotiations  were  afflicted 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  technical  ques- 
tions of  verification.  Although  the  participa- 
tion of  scientists  helped  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  nuclear  experts  conference,  and  sci- 
entists played  a  key  role  in  resolving  many 
problems  blocking  agreement,  the  concen- 
tration on  technical  questions,  especially  In 
the  public  debate,  tended  to  obscure  the  more 
important  question  of  the  relationship  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban  agreement  to  national  se- 
curity. Many  scientists  themselves  regretted 
that  the  evaluation  of  the  net  worth  of  a 
treaty  did  not  rest  primarily  on  whether  the 
United  States  was  better  off,  from  a  security 
point  of  view,  to  have  a  treaty  banning  tests 
which  would  not  be  technically  perfect,  than 
to  have  continued  and  unlimited  nuclear 
testing  in  the  world. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  negotiations  was 
their  accompaniment  by  a  moratorium  on  all 
testing,  which  lasted  from  the  fall  of  1958 
until  the  Soviets  conducted  a  whole  series  of 
publicly  acknowledged  tests  In  early  Septem- 
ber 1961.  Many  who  were  hostile  to  the  real- 
ization of  a  test  ban  agreement  Insisted  dtir- 
Ing  the  period  of  the  moratorium  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  testing  nuclear  weapons 
secretly.  No  significant  evidence  was  pro- 
duced, however,  and  the  consensus  was  that 
m  fact  the  Russians  had  abided  by  the 
moratorium. 

President  Kennedy,  between  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  in  Moscow 
and  the  Senate  vote  to  consent  to  ratification 
some  two  months  later,  conducted  negotia- 
tions of  his  own  within  the  United  States 
government,  both  within  the  Executive 
branch  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  These  discussions 
essentially  were  to  win  support  for  the  treaty 
from  potentially  hostile  persons  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  The  President 
agreed  to  adopt  certain  safeguards  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  would  suffer  no  dis- 
advantages under  the  treaty.  These  sale- 
guards  Included  the  commitment  to  keep 
United  States  weapons  laboratories  In  a  con- 
stant state  of  readiness,  to  conduct  an  under- 
ground testing  program  for  a  variety  of  weap- 
ons purposes,  and  to  take  whatever  steps 
were  necessary  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  would  not  fall  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  military  technology.  Unfortunately,  the 
effect  of  the  steps  was  to  undercut  In  part 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  treaty,  namely, 
to  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms  race  between 
the  two  nuclear  giants. 

Despite  the  difficulties  in  negotiating  the 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  on  balance  the 
treaty  has  had  posUve  results.  Most  nations 
continue  to  observe  It;  over  100  countries 
have  ratified  it;  and  most  Important,  the  de- 
cision by  the  Senate  to  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion by  a  vote  of  77  to  19  resulted  in  a  more 
positive  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
toward  attempts  by  the  U.S.  Executive  Branch 
to  Improve  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations.  Few  would 


have  predicted  how  profoundly  the  Senate 
viewed  its  responsibility  to  vote  the  treaty 
vip  or  down.  It  was  Judged  to  be  the  most 
important  act  of  conciliation  towards  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
More  than  one  senior  Senator  declared  it  to 
be  the  most  difficult  vote  in  his  long  career  in 
the  Senate.  None  of  the  several  subseqvient 
steps  to  place  constraints  on  the  arms  race 
produced  so  much  soul-searching.  Many  otlier 
arms  control  measures  were  enacted,  never- 
theless, including  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  the  agreements  not  to  place  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  orbit  or  on  the  sea- 
bed, and  the  treaty  prohibiting  biological 
warfare.  After  the  decision  in  1963  these  acts 
seemed  less  consequential.  Serious  prepara- 
tions began  by  both  countries  for  negotia- 
tions to  limit  strategic  nuclear  delivery  sy.s- 
tems.  These  SALT  talks,  commencing  In  late 
1969,  will  probably  lead  to  some  agreement. 
New  preparations  are  beginning  for  talks  on 
limiting  United  States  and  Soviet  troops  in 
Central  Europe  and  for  a  European  Security 
Conference.- 

SCIENTIFIC    ASPECTS   OF    VERIFICATION 

The  Isstie  of  verification  of  arms  control 
agreements  arose  out  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  extreme  distrust  with  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  viewed  each 
other  for  so  many  years.  In  the  United  States 
the  distrust  originally  manifested  itself  by 
political  and  military  officials  demanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  accept  the  right  of 
Inspection  as  the  major  means  to  verify  arms 
control  agreements.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the 
distrust  manifested  Itself  by  Its  leaders  re- 
jecting any  form  of  Inspection  on  the  terri- 
tory Of  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  wanted  for  espionage  purposes.  In  the 
late  1950s  the  Soviet  Union  Indicated  will- 
ingness to  accept  limited  territorial  Inspec- 
tion in  an  agreement  to  prevent  surprise  at- 
tack and  up  to  three  Inspections  a  year  In 
an  agreement  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
These  offers  were  not  pursued  by  the  United 
States. 

The  current  official  United  States  govern- 
ment position  Is  that  the  right  of  on-site 
hispectlon  should  be  included  in  any  agree- 
ment which  bans  tests  underground.  Most 
non-governmental  scientific  and  knowledge- 
able opinion,  however,  now  rejects  this  view 
and  Instead  reflects  the  view  that  develop- 
ments In  seismic  detection  and  Identification 
have  progressed  sufficiently  to  eliminate  on- 
site  Inspection  as  a  prerequisite  to  an  agree- 
ment." Given  these  divergencies  it  is  impor- 
tant to  review  how  seismic  detection  and 
identification  are  achieved  and  the  extent  of 
advances  In  research  In  this  area. 

Underground  events  (earthquakes  and 
man-made  explosions)  release  energy  Into 
the  earth.  Some  of  this  energy  is  released 
In  the  form  of  body  waves  (called  P  waves, 
magnitude  mb),  which  travel  through  the 
Interior  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  the  energy 
from  seismic  events,  wlilch  travels  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  called  surface  wa^es 
(Ms).  Both  kinds  of  waves  can  be  measured 
by  appropriate  seismic  instruments.  The 
magnitude  of  seismic  events  Is  measured  on 
a  numerical  seismic  scale.  For  example,  a 
nuclear  explosion  equal  to  six  kilotons  det- 
onated in  granite  generates  signals  (P 
waves)  that  measure  4.5  on  the  mb  seismic 
scale.  (In  softer  rock— tuff— an  explosion 
would  need  to  be  about  12  kilotons  to  regis- 
ter 4.5  and  in  porous  material — alluvium — 
a  4.5  magnitude  would  be  equal  to  about  45 
kilotons.  Alluvium,  however,  tends  to  col- 
lapse and  thus  such  an  explosion  could  be 
detected  by  non-selsmlc  means.) 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  principal  way 
that  earthquakes  could  be  distinguished 
from  explosions  was  to  Identify  an  earth- 
quake by  the  reading  of  the  direction  of  the 
first  motion  on  a  seismograph.  Seismic  sta- 
tions located  In  all  directions  from  the  earth- 
quake  would  have  about  half  of  Its  first 
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motions  register  a  direction  away  from  the 
event  and  half  register  toward  the  event. 
This  is  so  because  an  earthquake  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  sliding  of  a  fault  In  the  earth. 
Explosions,  on  the  other  hand,  would  all 
have  their  directional  first  motions  away 
from  the  event.  Verification  for  an  under- 
p  oiind  test  ban  agreement,  therefore,  had 
primarily  consisted  of  Identifying  earth- 
quakes, leaving  the  unidentified  seismic 
events  to  be  subject  to  inspection  as  possible 
underground  nuclear  tests. 

Seismologists  also  devised  other  means  by 
v.hlch  many  seismic  events  could  be  elimi- 
nated as  earthquakes.  These  'diagnostic 
aids,"  as  they  are  called.  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 1)  the  depth  of  the  event;  this  can  often 
be  measured,  though  not  always  with  preci- 
sion, and  when  depth  Is  established  as  being 
many  miles  beneath  the  earth's  surface  the 
event  Is  fairly  certain  to  be  an  earthquake; 
2)  location  of  the  event;  many  earthquakes 
occur  deep  In  the  earth  under  water  In  the 
ocean  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
dig  deeply  Into  the  ocean  fioor  at  great  depths 
In  order  to  conduct  a  clandestine  test. 

Despite  these  various  means  to  identify 
earthquakes,  verification  still  faced  several 
problems.  One  of  these  was  the  background 
noise  surrounding  the  usual  seismic  station; 
such  noise,  whether  it  came  from  the  ocean 
pounding  the  beach,  vehicles  riunbling  by  a 
road,  or  machinery  operating  nearby,  tended 
to  make  difficult  a  clear  reading  of  the  seis- 
mic signals  as  they  were  registered  on  graphs 
In  the  seismic  station.  This  problem  can  be 
alleviated  by  placing  seismic  stations  in  stra- 
tegically located  quiet  sites  and  by  con- 
structing sophisticated  arrays  of  stations. 

A  second  problem  was  the  inability  of  the 
seismic  instruments  to  pin-point  the  exact 
location  of  the  event.  Ascribing  value  to  on- 
site  inspection  assumes  not  only  that  the 
instruments  accurately  located  the  event, 
but  also  that  clear  evidence — radioactive  de- 
bris— of  a  test  can  in  fact  be  found.  The 
assviracy  of  location,  however,  could  subject 
to  an  error  of  several  miles;  this  would  make 
any  Inspection  team  almost  certain  not  to 
find  evidence  of  a  nuclear  test.  This  problem 
can  be  alleviated  if  local  seismic  stations  are 
Installed  in  a  way  that  permits  regional  var- 
iations in  the  earth  to  be  pinpointed  so  that 
travel  time  can  be  calibrated  accurately. 

A  third  problem  in  verification  stemmed 
not  so  much  from  the  fallibility  of  seismic 
instruments  bvit  from  the  rugged  terrain  of 
many  earthquake  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Assuming  most  inspections  would  be  nothing 
more  than  inspections  of  earthquakes,  they 
would  require  inspection  teams  to  visit  and 
dig  arovmd  in  difficult  mountain  spots.  On 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  there  are  very 
few  roads  and  it  Is  in  this  area  and  In  the 
surrounding  sea  that  most  earthquakes  in 
the  Soviet  Union  occur.  It  would  be  dlfflcvilt 
to  bring  in  equipment  to  implant  a  nuclear 
device  In  the  soil  or  water  of  this  area  and 
even  more  difficult  to  bring  in  Inspection 
equipment  to  determine  whether  a  device 
had  been  detonated. 

Another  verification  problem  was  seen 
by  some  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  mviffling 
the  energy  from  an  explosion  so  that  no 
si.-ong  seismic  signals  would  be  transmitted. 
This  has  been  calculated  to  be  theoretically 
feasible  and  some  very  small  conventional 
(and  one  nuclear)  explosions  have  shown 
that  the  signals  can  be  muffled.  Wliere  this 
can  be  done  effectively  with  large  explosions 
remains  in  doubt.  Of  further  dubiousness  is 
the  unlikelihood  of  any  power  digging  deep- 
\\-  without  having  this  revealed  through  vari- 
ous mc.ho'Js  of  intelligence  such  as  satellite 
detection.  Another  theoretical  method  of 
cheating  would  be  to  detonate  a  nuclear  test 
r.imultaneou.slv  with  an  earthquake  with  the 
e"rectatlon  that  the  seismic  signals  from  the 
latter  wo\ild  obscure  those  from  the  former, 
riils  has  r.ever  been  tried  and  there  remains 
f:  e    doubt   that    it   Is   of   practical   concern. 


since  waiting  an  undetermined  period  of  time 
for  an  earthquake  of  a  specific  size  to  occur, 
with  all  equipment  and  ptersonnel  poised  to 
set  off  a  nuclear  test,  hardly  seems  an  effec- 
tive technique  to  advance  military  security. 
As  a  result  of  intensive  research  over  the 
past  eight  years,  scientists  have  essentially 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  positively 
being  able  to  identify  explosions  as  explo- 
sions. The  large  scale  seismic  research  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, called  Project  Vela,  and  the  re- 
search programs  of  other  governments  and 
private  scholars  and  groups,  produced  major 
Improvements  in  the  capability  to  detect 
and  identify  seismic  events.  The  most  impor- 
tant advance  is  that  explosions  have  now 
been  found  to  have  different  seismic  charac- 
teristics from  earthquakes,  especially  in  their 
extremely  weak  surface  waves  (tA%) .  When 
surface  waves  versus  body  waves  are  plotted, 
earthquakes  and  explosions  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  Thus,  with  sophisti- 
cated instruments  installed,  any  seis- 
mic event  as  small  as  the  equivalent  of  5  to 
10  kllotons  of  explosive  power  detonated  in 
hard  rock  can  be  identified  by  instruments 
located  thousands  of  miles  from  the  event. 
This  is  the  position  of  a  Canadian  working 
paper  presented  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference  and  supported  by  prominent 
United  States  seismologists,  including  James 
N.  Brune,  Professor  of  Geophysics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.'  Even  if  available  Im- 
provements in  seismic  instruments  were  not 
made,  the  estimate  of  the  current  capability 
is  10  to  20  kllotons.  Dr.  Brune's  summary  of 
the  advances  in  detection  and  identification 
of  seismic  events,  presented  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  International  Law  and  Organization 
on  23  July  1971,  Is  as  follows: 

"Discrimination  between  earthquakes  and 
explosions  is  possible  because  the  seismic 
waves  generated  by  underground  explosions 
and  earthquakes  are  fundamentally  different 
at  all  levels  in  simple  and  obvious  ways.  One 
of  the  Important  results  of  seismic  studies 
in  the  last  10  years  has  been  to  reaffirm  this 
result  with  great  certainty.  Although  there  is 
a  wide  variety  of  diagnostic  aids  which  can 
be  used  to  discriminate  earthquakes  from  ex- 
plosions, the  main  criterion  used  at  present 
is  the  M  versus  mt  criterion,  that  is,  the 
relative  excitation  of  long  period  (12-40  sec.) 
surface  waves  (M.)  and  short-period  (•/2-2 
sec.)  body  waves  (mi.).  A  plot  of  M.  versus 
nib  separates  earthquakes  from  explosions, 
earthquakes  generating  relatively  greater  am- 
plitude surface  waves.  In  addition,  diag- 
nostic aids  such  as  depth  determination,  first 
motion,  complexity,  surface  wave  spectra, 
Love  wave  excitation  and  event  location, 
when  combined,  provide  powerful  additional 
discrimination  tools.  There  is  no  problem  of 
detection  and  dLscrlmination  for  large  imder- 
ground  tests  and  a  treaty  banning  such  tests 
could  easily  be  monitored.  I  agree  with  the 
recent  Canadian  statement  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva 
indicating  that  discrimination  In  Eurasia 
could  be  Implemented  at  5-10  kllotons  in  the 
near  future.-" 

Tlie  weight  of  evidence  submitted  by 
knowledgeable  seismologists  demonstrates 
that  the  United  States  could  use  national 
means  to  verify  a  test  ban  treaty  which 
banned  all  underground  tests.  Those  few 
seismic  events  not  identified  would  not  have 
any  appreciable  effects  on  our  national  se- 
curity. This  is  so  because,  as  the  following 
section  will  show,  most  testing  in  the  past 
has  covered  tests  of  larger  sizes.  (10  kllotons 
and  above) ,  ones  that  can  be  identified;  those 
in  the  smaller  range,  if  cond-acted  success- 
fully In  secret  by  the  Soviet  Union,  would  not 
have  any  profound  effect  on  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
strategic  nuclear  balance. 
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Another  reason  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  So- 
viets could  gain  an  Important  military  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States  by  attempt- 
ing to  test  in  secret  Is  because  most  nuclear 
weapons  development  requires  many  tests 
before  the  technology  can  be  utilized  In  the 
prodtictlon  of  weapons.  Hence  the  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Atomic 
Energy  testified  to  the  Senate  that — 
"The  development  program  for  a  nuclear 
warhead  generally  takes  three  or  more  years 
if  the  design  Is  based  upon  a  relatively  well 
known  technology.  During  this  period  as 
many  as  twenty  to  thirty  underground  nu- 
clear tests  may  take  place.*" 

MILITARY    NEEDS 

To  assess  how  Important  nuclear  testing  is 
to  current  requirements  for  military  security 
is  a  difficult  and  subjective  task.  Similarly, 
there  is  no  ready  and  obvious  answer  to  the 
question,  how  much  cvurtallment  of  the  arms 
race  would  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
achieve?  Data  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  appear  in  generalities  in 
public  statements.  Even  the  detailed  ques- 
tioning of  Executive  branch  witnesses  by 
members  of  Congress,  while  more  enlighten- 
ing than  official  reports,  still  leaves  consider- 
able doubt  about  the  true  state  of  affairs 
concerning  the  relationship  of  nuclear  test- 
ing to  military  objectives  and  strategies. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  it  Is  not  essential 
for  United  States  military  security  to  con- 
tinue testing  nuclear  weapons.  In  short, 
nuclear  weapons  development,  while  not  in- 
significant in  some  areas,  by  and  large  is  not 
expected  to  contribute  In  any  substantial 
degree  to  the  total  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Important  changes  in  weaponry 
that  have  occurred  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, because  they  do  show  that  stopping 
the  tests  even  at  this  late  date  may  still 
have  a  positive  Impact  on  limiting  the  arms 
race,  not  only  in  nuclear  ammunition  (war- 
heads and  bombs)  but  also  in  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
91  per  cent  of  the  234  tests  conducted  to 
date  were  concerned  with  military  needs  and 
9  per  cent  were  related  to  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  explosions."  Of  the  tests  for  military 
purposes,  65  per  cent  were  for  weapons  de- 
velopment, 16  per  cent  were  validation  tests 
(whether  the  weapons  in  the  stockpile  were 
still  effective),  9  per  cent  were  for  weapons 
effects  (on  the  environment,  property,  other 
weapons,  and  people),  5  per  cent  for  com- 
bined weapons  development  and  validation, 
and  5  per  cent  for  combined  weapons  effects 
and  validation.  Those  in  charge  of  the  testing 
program  stress  predominantly  the  need  for 
continued  development  of  weapons,  and  to 
a  much  lesser  degree  the  need  to  check  weap- 
ons in  the  stockpile  or  to  ascertain  how 
weapons  might  behave  when  used  in  actual 
warfare.  ' 

As  to  the  mission  of  the  weapons  tested, 
the  overwhelming  preference  has  been  for 
the  testing  of  warheads  for  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  weapons,  such  as  the  ABM 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  and  the  MIRV 
vehicles  -'or  the  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III 
offensive  missiles.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense said:  "These  warheads  could  not  have 
been  developed  without  testing,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  size,  shape  and  yield  of  the  war- 
heads and  in  regard  to  their  hardness 
levels."  ''  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  tests  were  concerned  either  exclu- 
sively with  strategic  weapons  (67  per  cent) 
or  with  strategic  and  tactical  combined  (22 
per  cent).  Only  eleven  per  cent  of  the  tests 
were  concerned  with  the  small,  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  proportion  of  tests  allo- 
cated to  these  various  purposes  has  not 
changed  in  the  p.ist  eight  years.'- 

Many  would  prefer  to  have  had  these  weap- 
oiis  developments  prevented  on  the  part  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
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and  a  comprehensive  test  ban  probably  could 
have  foreclosed  them  because  these  large 
testa,  several  hundred  kllotons  to  several 
megatons  of  explosive  power,  are  not  ones 
which  would  remain  unidentified  by  the 
seismic  stations  now  Installed.  Some  weapons 
experts,  however,  believe  that  the  ABM  and 
MIRV  warheads  could  probably  have  been 
developed  from  weapons  designs  already 
tested,  produced,  and  stored  in  the  stockpile. 
Although  such  warheads  might  not  have 
been  as  efficient  (in  that  they  might  have 
been  heavier  and  perhaps  some  of  their  mate- 
rials might  not  have  been  as  effective),  they 
nevertheless  could  have  been  developed. 
These  experts  also  believe  that  new  weapons 
on  the  drawing  boards  could  tise  warheads 
already  developed  and  placed  In  the  stock- 
pile. A  treaty  which  entered  into  force  In 
1973  or  1974  could  allow  timely  conclusion  of 
ongoing  programs. 

Defense  Department  officials  emphasize 
that,  of  the  26  basic  models  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons now  m  the  United  States  stockpile,  about 
16  have  received  validation  tests;  In  othn' 
words,  tests  to  determine  that  the  weapons 
are  still  effective.  They  emphasize  this  is  an 
Important  aspect  of  testing,  although  they 
acknowledge  that  most  validation  takes 
place  through  tests  done  in  the  laboratory.  In 
fact,  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Atomic  Energy  has  said  that  nu- 
clear testing  "has  been  rarely  If  at  all  used" 
to  discover  defects  in  weapons  in  the  stock- 
pile." Validation  tests  of  nuclear  assemblies 
are  not  conducted  after  a  warhead  has  en- 
tered stockpile  unless  such  tests  are  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  performance  degrada- 
tion which  is  suspected  because  of  evidence 
obtained  In  the  stockpile  sampling  program 
or  to  demonstrate  that  defects  have  been 
satisfactorily  corrected.  Other  experts,  more- 
over, point  out  that  of  all  the  aspects  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  warhead  is  probably  the 
most  reliable  and  that  validation  tests  for 
other  components,  such  as  degradation  of 
the  fuel  system,  ignition  system,  guidance 
system,  accuracy,  or  hardening,  are  more  im- 
portant. Aging  effects  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  not  discovered  by  nuclear  tests.  If  they 
are  found  by  other  means,  they  can  always 
be  corrected  by  replacement  with  a  newly 
fabricated  weapon  without  additional  nu- 
clear tests. 

In  discussing  possible  needs  for  testing  in 
the  future,  Defense  Department  si>okesmen 
cite  the  following  goals: 

"The  goals  of  the  United  States  nuclear 
weapons  program  are:  (a)  to  develop  new 
warheads  to  meet  established  Defense  De- 
partment requirements;  (b)  to  identify  new 
options  to  meet  new  milltaiy  clrcimistances; 
(c)  to  contribute  to  a  continuous  advance 
In  nuclear  weapon  technology;  (d)  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  a  viable 
weapons  stockpile;  (e)  to  aid  in  understand- 
ing the  effects  of  nuclear  detonations;  and 
(f )  to  assist  In  the  evaluation  of  the  threat 
from  other  nations'  capabilities.  These  goals 
are  achieved  by  means  of  a  vigorous  program 
which  includes  theoretical  design,  laboratory 
testing,  and  nuclear  testing  In  the  field." 

Specifically  they  mention  such  areas  as 
missile  design,  improving  the  yield  to  weight 
ratio,  production  of  low  fission  weapons,  and 
weapons  with  a  smaller  diameter  as  being  of 
interest  to  a  nuclear  test  program  within  the 
next  five  years.  With  respect  to  the  yield  to 
weight  ratio  most  expert  opinion  appears  to 
think  that  this  has  been  extended  almost 
to  its  outer  limit  and  further  major  improve- 
ments are  not  likely.  With  respect  to  the 
need  for  low  fission  wet^ons  and  those  with 
a  smaller  diameter,  the  proponents  of  an 
agreement  point  out  that  these,  are  weapons 
In  the  tactical  category  which  have  not  been 
of  much  Interest  to  those  making  decisions 
about  the  kinds  of  tests  to  hold.  Moreover, 
some  would  suggest  that  any  further  im- 
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provements  In  tactical  weapons  should  be 
foreclosed.  If  possible,  so  that  these  weapons 
would  not  become  easily  available  to  other 
nations  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Some  in  the  Defense  Department  take  the 
view  that  nuclear  testing  is  more  important 
to  the  United  States  than  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  thus  the  United  States  would  suf- 
fer more  if  a  comprehensive  treaty  were 
negotiated.  They  reason  that  the  Soviets  de- 
veloped their  basic  strategic  warhead  designs 
before  1963  and  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
been  as  elaborate  or  as  sophisticated  as  the 
United  States  In  their  testing  programs.  This 
contention  no  doubt  is  at  least  partially  true, 
but  this  Lb  not  different  from  the  compari- 
son of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  weapons 
programs  In  other  fields.  With  the  apparent 
greater  affluence  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  tended  to  expend  more  funds  and  re- 
sources on  diversifying  our  weapons  designs. 
With  fewer  designs,  the  Soviets  presumably 
would  have  greater  uncertainty  than  the 
Americans  about  both  the  reliability  of 
weapons  in  the  stockpile  and  their  effects 
once  used  in  a  real  environment.  To  say  that 
because  of  greater  affluence  and  sophistica- 
tion the  United  States  must  continue  to  test 
nuclear  weapons  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
the  Russians  Is  making  a  questionable  Judg- 
ment both  about  military  needs  and  the  use 
of  the  nation's  total  resources.  The  opposite 
argument  could  also  be  mentioned — the 
U.S.S.R.  could  at  some  futtire  time  by  testing 
make  greater  strides  if  they  are  indeed 
behind. 

A  consideration  that  should  be  discussed 
at  this  point  Is  what  relationship  if  any, 
China's  continued  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  have  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  The  answer  lies  primarily  In  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  (and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent the  Soviet  Union)  has  conducted  several 
hundred  tests  over  the  past  twenty-five  years 
and  its  technology  is  so  far  ahead  of  China 
that  there  is  virtually  no  possibility  that 
continued  Chinese  testing  cotild  overtake 
U.S.-Soviet  capabilities  in  strategic  and  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  This  situation  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  Some 
day.  If  China  continued  to  refuse  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  stop  testing,  one  or  both  of  the 
nuclear  powers  may  feel  compelled  to  use  the 
escape  clause  provided  in  the  limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  or  in  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
to  opt  out  of  the  treaty.  Since  that  time  is 
not  likely  to  come  soon,  this  should  not  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  completion  of  an  agree- 
ment at  the  present  time.  Furthermore,  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  would  make  it  more 
dlffictilt  politically  for  the  Chinese  to  engage 
in  continuous  testing  than  does  the  current 
situation  with  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
tests  continuing.  Such  a  treaty  adopted  by 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  many  other  nations 
would  mean  that  world  political  pressure 
and  public  opinion  exposed  to  nuclear  test- 
ing would  focus  on  China  and  France  and 
any  other  powers  continuing  to  test.  Finally, 
any  improvement  in  the  relations  among  the 
major  powers,  especially  manifested  by  fur- 
ther arms  control  agreements,  should  also 
have  a  beneficial  Influence  on  persuading 
the  Chinese  to  be  more  sympathetic  to  cur- 
tailing their  nuclear  weapons  program,  in- 
cluding testing. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  testing,  it  is  necessary  to  relate 
it  specifically  to  the  United  States-Soviet 
SALT  negotiations  to  achieve  agreement  to 
limit  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  The 
SALT  talks,  now  in  their  third  year,  move 
closer  to  agreement,  with  the  most  likely  out- 
come an  agreement  to  limit  the  number  of 
ABMs  to  be  deployed  to  protect  cities  or 
missile  sites.  There  is  less  of  a  chance  that 
an  agreement  will  limit  quantitatively  the 
number  of  land-based  offensive  missiles 
(ICBM's) .  It  is  also  likely  that  one  of  the  pro- 


visions of  a  SALT  agreement  may  be  that  if 
one  side  substantially  Improved  its  offensive 
capabilities  this  would  constitute  grounds  for 
the  other  side  withdrawing  from  the  agree- 
ment. Such  a  provision  obviously  is  Intended 
to  help  stabilize  the  deterrent  capabilities 
of  the  two  large  nuclear  powers.  In  this  con- 
text a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  be- 
comes an  important  sequel  to  a  successful 
SALT  agreement,  since  the  main  purpose  of 
nuclear  testing  has  been  the  Improvement 
in  strategic  nuclear  weapons  development. 
An  agreement  to  stop  testing  would  be  an 
Incentive  to  take  additional  steps  at  SALT 
so  as  to  stabilize  at  lower  levels  the  military 
balance  as  now  developed  by  both  nuclear 
powers. 

THE    PLOWSHARE    PROGRAM PEACEFUL    TESTS 

A  growing  problem  in  the  realization  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  is  the  interest 
of  some  non-nuclear  and  nuclear  powers  in 
using  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Of  the  234  nuclear  tests  by  the  United 
States  since  1963,  21  have  been  primarily 
adapted  for  the  peaceful  uses  program,  called 
Plowshare.  Some  of  the  Soviet  tests  have  also 
been  of  this  type.  The  possibility  that  such 
tests  might  some  day  have  a  utility  for 
mining,  digging  tunnels,  and  othervrlse  ex- 
ploring the  resources  of  the  earth  for  the 
benefit  of  man  has  whetted  the  appetite  of 
some  developing  countries,  particularly  India 
and  Brazil.  In  fact,  such  powers  as  these 
argue  that  they  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  becoming  nuclear  weapons  powers  ais 
they  are  with  achieving  a  nuclear  capability 
for  peaceful  uses. 

The  trouble  with  the  Plowshare  type  pro- 
grams is  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  in  a 
nuclear  explosion  to  determine  whether  it  is 
for  peaceful  or  weapons  purposes.  A  country 
could  and  probably  would  develop  a  signifi- 
cant nuclear  weapons  capability  under  the 
guise  of  detonating  nuclear  explosions  for  a 
specific  domestic  project  of  non-military 
dimensions. 

A  number  of  solutions  have  been  proposed 
to  the  Plowshare  problem.  One  would  be  to 
ban  peaceful  as  well  as  weapons  explosions 
for  a  specific  period  of  time.  Many  sophisti- 
cated and  knowledgeable  scientists  believe 
that  as  yet  the  benefits  from  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions  do  not  outweigh  the  social 
costs  Involved,  for  example,  potential  barm 
to  the  environment  through  the  escape  of 
radioactive  debris  from  these  events.  Most 
objectives  to  be  achieved  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions can  be  achieved  by  conventional  explo- 
sions or  other  methods.  When  scientists 
compare  the  gains  from  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions to  their  disadvantages  arising  out  of 
potential  harm  to  the  environment  and  the 
complications  they  cause  to  the  achievement 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  many 
tend  to  favor  forgoing  the  peaceful  explo- 
sions. This  would  be  especially  so  if  a  simple 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  without  on- 
site  inspection  could  be  realized  in  the  near 
future. 

Should  other  countries  persist  In  their  de- 
mand for  peaceful  explosions,  the  considered 
next  best  alternative  would  be  to  have  all 
peaceful  explosions  conducted  or  monitored 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
liils  would  be  a  complicated  feat  to  execute 
but  it  could  eventually  be  done.  A  treaty 
might  contain  provisions  for  a  monitoring 
function  to  be  worked  out  by  the  IAEA  and 
this  would  allow  the  treaty  to  be  consum- 
mated without  delay  while  details  for  con- 
ducting peaceful  explosions  are  worked  out 
by  the  parties  concerned.  In  any  case  peace- 
ful explosions  should  not  be  allowed  to  post- 
pone achievement  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

INTERNATIONAL      AND      NATIONAL      POLITICS      OF 
NUCLEAR    TEST    BAN    NEGOTIATIONS 

While  professing  support  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty,  the  United  States  main- 
tains that  despite  the  many  advances  In  seis- 
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mic  research  to  detect  and  Identify  explosions 
down  to  small  sizes,  a  treaty  must  still  con- 
tain the  right  of  on-site  Inspection.  It  has 
maintained  this  right  knowing  that  the  con- 
duct of  an  inspection  on  Soviet  soil  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  costly,  and  would  not 
have  a  high  probability  of  success.  The 
United  States  poeition,  which  has  not 
changed  in  principle  on  this  point  since  It 
was  first  enunciated  In  the  mid-1950s,  has 
continued  without  apparent  regard  for  the 
fact  that  nuclear  weapons  development  does 
not  promise  to  advance  much  through  fur- 
ther testing.  Between  1963  and  1972,  the 
United  States  executive  branch  apparently 
undertook  no  initiatives  to  review  its  posi- 
tion.••■■ 

Although  many  senior  officials  who  formerly 
served  In  the  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  Administrations  have  openly  advo- 
cated a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  with- 
out on-site  Inspection,  the  entrenched  posi- 
tions of  members  of  the  .government's  sci- 
entific and  military  bureaucracy  continue  to 
dominate  arms  control  policy  In  this  area. 
No  other  explanation  seems  plausible  when  It 
appears  clear  that  all  of  the  top  policy  makers 
In  the  arms  control  area,  as  well  as  science 
and  defense  advisers  to  former  Presidents  be- 
lieve that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
without  on-site  Inspection  would  be  more  in 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
than  continued  unlimited  underground 
testing. 

The  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency 
(ARPA) ,  supported  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, recently  took  the  unusual  step  of  al- 
tering the  conclusions  of  a  group  of  scientists 
which  met  In  July  1970,  at  Woods  Hole  to 
consider  recent  advances  in  seismic  detec- 
tion and  Identification  capabilities.  ARPA  ev- 
idently disagreed  with  the  optimistic  views 
of  the  scientists.  The  second  summary  issued 
by  ARPA  was  objected  to  by  these  partici- 
pating scientists  as  not  representing  their 
point  of  view  as  expressed  in  the  original  re- 
port. One  of  the  scientists  attending  the  con- 
ference, who  has  been  mentioned  earlier, 
James  Bnme,  stated  to  the  Senate:  "I  think 
the  second  summary  emphasizes  the  diffi- 
culties .  .  .  which  might  be  encountered  and 
tends  to  sort  of  negate  the  optimism  which 
I  felt  definitely  existed  at  the  meeting."" 

Within  the  Congress,  at  least  a  fifth  of 
the  Senate  membership  has  taken  positive 
stands  on  behalf  of  a  comprehensive  treaty. 
Subcommittees  of  both  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  have  held  hearings 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  House  there  has 
not  traditionally  been  much  activity  con- 
cerning a  test  ban  agreement  except  for  oc- 
casional speeches  by  members  with  special 
Interests  In  the  field,  or  by  those  who  work 
closely  with  constituent  groups  with  such 
interests. 

The  Congress  Is  sensitive  to  the  optnion 
and  activity  of  private  groups,  however,  and 
reacts  also  when  it  becomes  aware  of  Impor- 
tant developments  and  controversies  within 
the  Executive  branch.  Hence,  as  public  ef- 
forts grow  to  achieve  a  test  ban  treaty,  and 
as  International  pressures  activate  policy  dis- 
cussions within  the  Executive  branch.  Con- 
gress can  be  expected  to  expand  its  partici- 
pation'in  the  exploration  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  an  agreement.  A  number  of 
public  organizations  also  have  Increased  their 
efforts  to  stimulate  support  for  an  agree- 
ment. They  Include  the  Task  Force  for  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban,  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists, the  Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibll- 
itv,  the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities  and 
Military  Policy,  and  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Late  in  1970  and  early  1971  members  of 
Congress  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Issued  statements  and  Introduced,  or  Indl- 
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cated  they  planned  to  introduce,  resolutions 
which  would  call  for  Immediate  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  agreement  on  a  comprenen- 
sive  test  ban  treaty.  Senator  Edmund  Muskle 
in  November  1971  advocated  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
submitted  a  resolution  In  January  1972,  and 
Representative  Bella  Abzug  In  December  1971 
introduced  a  resolution  with  basically  the 
same  Intent  but  somewhat  different  language 
and  provisions.  Other  senators  and  congress- 
men indicated  that  they  too  would  be  intro- 
ducing similar  resolutions."  This  activity  ap- 
parently stimulated  the  Executive  branch  to 
review  the  government's  position. 

Groups  in  opposition  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  have  not  been  active  in  re- 
cent years  because  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  taken  no  tangible  step  to  demon- 
strate it  has  an  Interest  In  pressing  the  So- 
viet Union  to  negotiate  for  such  an  agree- 
ment. Presumably  some  opposition  would  be 
organized  by  groups  close  to  the  government's 
military  and  scientific  weapons'  establish- 
ments if  international  negotiations  took  on 
a  serious  complexion.  One  such  potential 
group,  active  In  the  past.  Is  the  American 
Security  Council. 

Internationally,  pressures  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  without  onslte  Inspec- 
tion have  grown,  particularly  In  the  past 
three  years.  Canada,  Japan,  Sweden,  Egypt, 
and  Brazil,  all  nations  represented  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference,  have  placed 
major  emphasis  on  the  need  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  in  the  near  future.  None  of  these 
countries  sympathize  with  the  position  that 
on-site  inspection  is  necessary.  Some  have 
proposed  alternative  means  to  satisfy  ques- 
tions of  verification.  One  alternative,  pro- 
posed by  Sweden,  Is  to  permit  a  challenge 
to  a  country  to  explain  the  nature  of  an  un- 
identified seismic  event.  If  the  explanation 
is  not  acceptable,  then  the  Inquiring  coun- 
try may  seek  relief  from  the  constraints  of 
the  treaty. 

Other  countries,  such  as  India  and  Israel, 
have  not  been  active  on  behalf  of  a  compre- 
hensive treaty,  no  doubt  largely  because  of 
their  interest  in  preparing  to  develop  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  or  weapons  purposes. 
United  Nations  members,  howevw,  over- 
whehningly  went  on  record  at  the  1970  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  by  voting  112 
to  0  (one  abstention)  to  urge  the  nuclear 
powers  to  extend  the  Umited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
to  underground  tests  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  resolution  did  not  specify  a  Judg- 
ment about  the  need  for  on-site  inspection. 
Another  resolution,  which  passed  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  at  its  1971  session 
by  a  vote  of  91  for,  2  against  (China  and 
Albania),  and  21  abstentions,  called  on  all 
governments  to  adhere  to  the  limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  on  those  governments  con- 
ducting nuclear  weapons  tests  Immediately 
to  undertake  measures  to  suspend  tests  or 
limit  or  reduce  the  size  of  their  tests  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban." 

The  official  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  in  favor  of  a  treaty  but  without  on- 
site  Inspection.  The  U.S.SJl.,  like  the  United 
States,  has  not  taken  any  initiative  since 
1963  to  press  for  a  treaty.  It  too  has  been 
testing  underground  at  a  much  greater  pace 
since  1963.  Much  of  its  tests,  according  to 
United  States  analysts,  have  been  concerned 
with  warheads  for  strategic  defensive  and 
offensive  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 

Nuclear  powers,  other  than  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  not  supported  any  limitation 
on  nuclear  testing  In  the  absence  of  a  com- 
prehensive disarmament  agreement.  The 
Chinese  presumably  will  continue  to  test 
nuclear  weapons  until  they  feel  secxu-e  rela- 
tive to  the  military  capabilties  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJi.  France  does  not  con- 
sider Itself  in  a  race  with  the  two  large  nu- 


clear powers,  but  does  not  view  a  test  ban 
agreement  as  contributing  anything  sub- 
stantial to  improving  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  removing  the  threat  of  war. 

The  main  International  private  thrust  for 
a  comprehenslv6  treaty  stems  from  the  an- 
nual conferences  of  the  Pugwash  Movement, 
the  Conference  of  Scientists  on  World  Affairs. 
These  annual  week-long  meetings,  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  several  countries,  often  include  scientists 
who  are  close  to  establishment  thinking  on 
national  security  problems.  Dtespite  the  of- 
ficial reluctance  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  show  movement  toward  nego- 
tiating a  comprehensive  treaty.  Pugwash 
scientists  consistently  advocate  such  a  step. 
The  latest  statement.  Issued  by  the  Pugwash 
Committee  following  the  21st  conference  at 
Slnaia,  Romania,  26-31  August  1971,  is  as 
follows: 

"Preventing  further  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  remains 
extremely  Important,  and  the  achievement 
of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  that  end.  For- 
tunately, progress  In  the  development  of  the 
means  for  detecting  possible  violations  has 
effectively  removed  the  obstacles  which  once 
blocked  the  achievement  of  such  a  treaty. 
These  means  Include  not  only  seismic  meth- 
ods for  detection  and  Identification  of  nu- 
clear explosions  but  also  satellites  and  other 
unilateral  means  for  collecting  Information. 
The  combination  of  all  these  techniques  now 
makes  It  practically  impossible  to  conduct 
meaningful  nuclear  testing  without  detec- 
tion. 

"In  the  process  of  preparation  and  putting 
into  effect  of  such  a  treaty,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  include  at  an  early  stage  all  the 
nuclear  nations:  It  is  also  important  to  in- 
volve other  nations,  especially  those  that 
have  the  capability  of  becoming  nuclear 
powers  In  the  near  future. 

"In  this  connection  the  problem  of  so- 
called  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  was  also 
discussed.  The  conclusions  reached  at  the 
last  Pugwash  Conference  were  re-affirmed: 
"Excessive  claims  have  been  made  regarding 
the  Importance  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Whatever  short  term  eco- 
nomic advantage  there  may  be  In  the  use  of 
such  explosions  Is  likely  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation 
Implicit  in  such  explosions."  » 

WHAT  WOUIJ>  A  TREATY  LOOK  LIKE? 

A  simple  way  of  negotiating  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  would  be  to  amend  the 
limited  treaty  of  1963.  This  could  be  done  by 
removing  all  phrases  describing  the  limited 
treaty  and  Inserting  the  word  "comprehen- 
sive" wherever  applicable.  A  less  simple  way 
would  be  to  draft  a  new  treaty  which  would 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  1963  treaty 
and  would  then  Indicate  that  tests  under- 
ground were  also  prohibited.  A  new  treaty 
could  also  contain  clauses  specifying  that 
verification  woiUd  be  by  national  means  and 
that  if  the  supreme  Interests  of  a  party  were 
Jeopardized  by  Its  adherence  to  the  treaty, 
that  party  by  giving  three  months  notice 
could  exercise  Its  sovereignty  and  withdraw 
Its  ratification. 

There  is  a  slight  possibility  that  provision 
for  right  of  request  for  explanation  of  a 
suspicious  seismic  event  might  be  acceptable 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  means  of  bridging  the  different 
views  about  verification.  Neither  party,  how- 
ever, has  expressed  support  for  such  an  ap- 
proach and  thus  Its  eventual  inclusion  in  a 
treaty   remains   doubtful. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  1963  lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty,  some  countries,  such  as 
Egypt  and  Japan,  proposed  the  concept  of  a 
threshold  treaty  whereby  tests  down  to  a 
given  size,  as  measured  on  a  seismic  scale, 
would  be  banned.  The  threshbld  would  be 
set  by  the  consensus  about  wnat  size  tests 
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could  definitely  be  identified.  Tests  bdoir 
the  threshold  would  either  be  allow«d  or 
would  be  banned  for  a  specific  period  pending 
the  results  of  further  reaearcdi  and  experi- 
mentation. The  proposal  was  never  dlacuaaed 
at  any  length  at  the  disarmament  talks  after 
1963.  This  may  reflect  the  general  reluctance 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  open  any  negotiations  on  the  subject  ot 
a  comprehensive  test  ban,  or  It  may  reflect 
a  view  that  a  tbresh<dd  treaty  might  be  too 
complicated  to  live  with,  given  the  constant 
possibility  that  seismic  measuring  devices 
may  not  always  clearly  measure  the  size  of 
an  event  and  thus  unambiguously  determine 
whether  it  was  above  or  below  the  threshold 
established.  In  view  of  Improvements  In  seis- 
mic capability  this  no  longer  appears  an 
interesting  approsch. 

HlSKg   VERStJS   UKNEfl'lS 

Ultimately,  the  assessment  of  whether  a 
major  drive  should  be  made  to  negotiate  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  rests  on  weigh- 
ing the  risks  Inherent  In  a  treaty,  especially 
one  \rtUcb  uses  national  means  for  verifica- 
tion and  does  not  require  the  right  of  on-site 
Inspection,  versus  the  benefits  of  stopping  all 
tests  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  possibly  other  powers.  Moreover,  any 
weighing  of  these  factors  assumes  certain 
Judgments  about  the  primary  objective  of 
United  States  national  security  pcdlcy. 

A  major  benefit  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  Is  clearly  that  It  would  provide  a  signifi- 
cant curtailment  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
between  the  United  State/ and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  take  the  two  countries  a 
small  step  nearer  the  long-range  goal  of  a 
world  in  which  military  means  do  not  con- 
stitute the  principal  means  a  nation  chooses 
to  defend  its  interests.  Not  only  would  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  realize  this  objec- 
tive. It  would  also  satisfy  In  part  the  objec- 
tive of  United  States  national  security  policy 
of  achieving  greater  military  stability  be- 
tween the  two  powers;  if  unlimited  nuclear 
testing  Is  allowed  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  stability  will  be  upset  and  the 
arms  race  would  again  Increase  in  Intensity. 

Alongside  the  benefit  of  contributing  to 
curtailment  of  the  arms  race  in  nuclear  war- 
hesMl  designs  and  greater  stability,  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  would  also  help  to  rein- 
force an  agreement  arising  out  of  the  SALT 
talks.  If  these  talks  produce  a  limitation  on 
deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missiles  and 
even  If  no  action  is  taken  limiting  the  de- 
ployment of  offensive  weapons,  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  would  be  an  obvious  next  step. 
Since  the  major  need  for  nuclear  testing  has 
been  in  the  area  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
development,  a  ban  on  testing,  by  prevent- 
ing this  aspect  of  the  strategic  balance  from 
being  disturbed,  would  help  to  assure  the 
continued  observance  of  a  SALT  agreement. 
New  warheads  for  offensive  weapons  would 
not  be  needed  If  no  or  only  a  weak  ABM 
system  existed. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  would  have  the 
benefit  of  encoviraglng  greater  adherence  by 
non-nuclear  nations  to  the  principle  of  not 
proliferating  nuclear  weapons.  Such  nations, 
even  if  they  did  not  sign  the  non-prolifera- 
tion agreement,  would  not  likely  become  nu- 
clear powers  If  they  signed  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  and  therefore  agreed  to  forgo  nu- 
clear testing.  Many  nations,  such  as  India, 
Japan,  and  Brazil,  would  be  much  more  llkdy 
to  accept  a  comprehensive  test  ban  than  the 
non-proILferatlon  treaty  because  the  former 
is  non-dlscrimlnatory,  while  the  latter  dis- 
criminates against  them.  In  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  all  powers  would  be  treated  alike 
under  the  substantive  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Other  benefits  stemming  from  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  would  include  a  further  step 
in  the  growing  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  savings  of 
many  mllilons  at  dollars  ot  expenditures  on 
*-be  part  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  re- 


moval of  potMitlal  dangers  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Finally,  It  would  be  an  added  impetus  to 
reaching  arms  control  and  disannament 
measures.  A  comprehensive  test  bcm  has  been 
a  major  concern  of  the  Twenty-five  Nation 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment.* The  achievement  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  would  raise  the  issue  of  future 
prlorltltr  for  the  Committee.  Control  and 
reduction  of  conventional  weapons,  regional 
disarmament  measures,  control  of  the  trade 
and  traffic  In  armaments,  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
and  warheads,  reductions  in  the  armed  forces 
of  states,  and  cutbacks  In  military  budgets 
are  some  of  the  measures  awaiting  serious 
negotiation.  A  comprehensive  test  ban  would 
contribute  to  the  momentum  of  continued 
concentrated  negotiation  for  the  objectives 
of  disarmament  and  arms  control. 

Against  the  above  benefits  the  risks  must 
be  considered.  The  most  Important  risk  Is 
that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  So- 
viet Union,  would  have  to  forgo  improve- 
ments In  nuclear  weapons  development  and 
thus  be  denied  continued  upward  thrust  i>f 
its  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  for  military 
security.  A  lesser  risk  Is  that  some  uncer- 
tainty may  grow  about  the  effectiveness  of 
weapons  in  the  stockpile:  although  testing 
has  not  been  used  In  the  past  to  discover  a 
weapons  defect,  tests  have  been  used  to  verify 
that  a  defect  discovered  in  the  course  of  ex- 
amination by  other  means  was  corrected. 
Under  a  comprehensive  test  ban  only  those 
corrections  can  l>e  made  which  need  not  be 
verified  through  testing.  Any  such  restric- 
tion would  apply  equally  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  fact  might  present  it  with  greater 
problems  than  it  would  the  United  States. 

There  is  also  he  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  try  to  violate  the  agreement  by  test- 
ing successfully  without  being  caught.  The 
Soviets,  it  Is  argued,  might  resillze  some  sig- 
nificant gains  In  weapons  development  In 
areas  not  limited  by  a  SALT  agreement,  some 
information  about  correction  of  defects  in  its 
stockpile,  and  information  about  weapons 
effects.  The  question  nere  is  how  much  can  be 
learned  through  the  testing  of  a  single  device 
or  a  series  of  tests  of  very  low  yield.  This  is 
about  the  extent  of  what  the  Soviets  could 
posslb'y  accomplish.  A  large  series  of  tests 
of  moderate  to  high  yield  would  surely  be  de- 
tected. According  to  testimony  of  the  United 
States  Defense  Department  as  many  as 
twenty  or  thirty  tests  are  used  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  weapon  even  when  the  tech- 
nology Is  fairly  well  known;  there  Is  serious 
doubt,  therefore,  about  the  severity  of  this 
risk. 

There  Is  the  risk  that  China  may.  through 
Its  continued  weapons  development  pro- 
grams, eventually  pose  a  threat  to  the  United 
States.  This  risk  too  appears  minimal  since 
any  comprehensive  test  ban  would  no  doubt 
contain  a  clause,  similar  to  that  In  the  lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty,  to  the  effect  that 
events  which  Jeopardized  the  supreme  Inter- 
ests of  the  nation  would  be  cause  for  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty.  A  continued  watchful- 
ness of  China's  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment should  assure  that  no  surprises  could 
take  place  to  Injure  the  military  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  there  is  claimed  by  weapons  sci- 
entists the  risk  that  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  would  require  the  dismantlement  ot 
weapons  laboratories  with  the  most  talented 
scientists  leaving  the  nuclear  weapons  field 
for  more  fruitful  work  elsewhere.  They  do 
not  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  face 
comparable  difficulties  since  Its  scientists 
could  be  "forced"  to  work  in  weapons  labora- 
tories. Two  points  need  to  be  cited  at>out 
this  risk.  The  first  Is  that  in  the  1958-61 
period  when  there  was  a  moratorium  on 
testing,  the  laboratories  did  not  suffer. 
Therefore,  any  deterioration  in  maintaining 
quality  work  in   the   laboratories  probably 


would  not  occur  immediately;  in  fact  the 
laboratories  have  many  other  functions  to 
perform.  After  a  period  of  tliree  years  there 
would  be  some  assessment  as  to  whether  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty  continued  to  outweigh 
the  risks.  Second.  It  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly diffieiUt  for  Soviet  leaders  to  compel  So- 
viet citizens  to  perform  work  which  they  do 
not  want  to  perform.  Soviet  scientists  are 
not  immune  to  the  Influences  at  the  outside 
vrorld  and  Soviet  society  is  not  nearly  so 
monolithic  as  it  once  might  have  been  with 
regard  to  attitudes  toward  the  United  States 
and  the  need  for  cooperation  and  coexist- 
ence. 

On  balance  the  benefits  eclipse  the  risks 
when  the  totality  of  the  former  are  weighed 
against  the  totality  of  the  latter.  It  is  only 
after  a  total  view  of  the  issue  is  taken  that 
a  Judgment  can  be  rendered  which  considers 
national  security  in  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work. Whether  governments  can  be  per- 
suaded to  revive  the  comprehensive  test  baa 
in  a  serious  manner  probably  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  whether  public,  legislative, 
and  international  pressures  increase. 
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Mathlas  introduced  a  bipartisan  resolution 
supporting  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
using  national  means  for  verlflcation. 

"General  Assembly  Res.  2828  C  (XXVI). 
16  Dec.  1971. 

>oThe  last  paragraph  is  especially  import- 
ant representing  as  it  does  a  consensus  of 
knowledgeable  American.  Soviet,  Indian, 
European,  and  other  scientists  that  uncon- 
trolled peaceful  nuclear  explosions  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  curtailing  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation. 

»  This  committee  resulted  from  several 
months  of  United  States-Soviet  Union  ne- 
gotiations in  1961.  The  negotiations  pro- 
duced a  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Princi- 
ples for  Disarmament  Negotiations  to  guide 
the  two  countries  in  their  conduct  of  future 
disarmament  negotiations.  One  of  these  prin- 
ciples specified  that  the  two  sides  would  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  until  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  disarmament  agreement  was 
achieved. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 
AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TRANS- 
PORTATION DAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  observance  of  May  14-20,  1972, 
as  National  Transportation  Week,  and  of 
May  19  as  National  Defense  Transpor- 
tation Day. 

The  observance  of  this  occasion  should 
serve  to  remind  us  all  of  the  tremendous 
impact  of  transportation  on  our  economy 
and  our  way  of  life.  Nearly  one-fifth  of 
this  Nation's  gross  national  product  is 
spent  on  transportation  or  transporta- 
tion-related Industries  and  nearly  10  mil- 
lion persons  earn  a  livelihood  in  these 
same  industries. 

As  a  nation  grown  accustomed  to  au- 
tomation, we  take  for  granted  the  ease 
of  traveling  and  the  variety  of  modes 
available  for  the  shipment  of  goods. 

In  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hard- 
working and  devoted  servants  of  the 
transportation  Industry,  I  salute  Nation- 
al Transportation  Week.  And,  to  ac- 
knowledge one  outstanding  group  which 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
transportation  In  the  West,  I  salute  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Denver,  Inc. 


GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
shooting  of  Governor  Wallace  yesterday 
was  shocking,  senseless,  and  tragic.  With 
other  Americans,  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I 
pray  for  his  speedy  and  total  recovery. 
Violence  of  this  kind — no  matter  how 
isolated  and  no  matter  how  few  may  be 
Involved — can  only  deepen  the  divisions 
in  American  life  at  a  time  when  we  des- 
perately need  reconciliation,  understand- 
ing, and  peace. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  one  of  America's 
major  theologians  and  political  philoso- 
phers, in  his  book,  "The  Children  of  Light 
and  the  Children  of  Darkness,"  provided 
valuable  counsel  for  the  present  moment 
when  he  wrote : 

Man's  capacity  for  Justice  makes  democ- 
racy possible;  but  man's  inclination  to  in- 
justice makes  democracy  necessary. 

I  summon  the  courage  of  the  people  of 
this  great  democracy  to  follow  the  course 
of  reasoned,  forthright  debate,  and  full 
and  open  communication,  as  a  united 


people,  in  addressing  the  problems  of  to- 
day and  the  goals  for  the  future  in 
America,  rather  than  to  permit  this  de- 
bate to  be  thwarted  by  a  descent  into 
violence  and  disorder. 

The  cry  across  our  land  today  Is  a  call 
for  peace — an  end  to  war;  a  halt  to 
domestic  discord  and  violence.  That  call 
must  be  answered  without  further  delay 
if  the  United  States  is  to  resume  its 
leadership  in  the  search  for  internation- 
al peace,  and  if  our  citizens  are  to  come 
together  again  as  one  people. 

It  is  this  sense  of  a  unified  purpose  in 
our  Nation  for  which  we  are  really  striv- 
ing. The  Hebrew  word  "shalom"  does 
not  define  peace  as  simply  the  absence  of 
violence. 

Shalom  defines  a  life  that  is  whole, 
where  man  is  no  longer  divided  in  his 
heart  and  will  against  himself.  Rather,  he 
is  totally  committed  to  achieving  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life  as  judged  in  the  vision 
of  God.  And  it  is  this  peace — this  unity, 
this  life  of  decency,  respect,  kindness, 
and  nobility — that  we  must  establish  in 
our  society. 

We  must  come  to  see  that  our  security 
is  threatened  more  immediately  and 
more  directly  by  tlie  forces  of  hate  and 
bigotry  and  injustice  and  violence  that 
are  loose  within  our  own  borders,  than 
by  any  force  outside  this  Nation. 

Now,  as  in  the  time  of  this  Nation's 
birth,  we  must  once  again  resort  to  the 
difficult  ways  of  civilized  and  rational 
men — ^never  equivocating  in  our  deter- 
mination to  press  toward  our  national 
goals  and  purpose,  but  always  having  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
keeping  a  firm  grip  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  liberties,  and  always  with  an 
unclouded  view  of  America's  future. 

The  winds  of  change,  which  are  every- 
where about  us,  must  be  directed  to  con- 
structive purposes — not  through  vio- 
lence— ^not  through  hate — not  through 
bitterness — ^not  through  passion;  but 
through  debate  and  peaceful  dissent — 
through  dialog  and  discussion — until 
decision  and  direction  are  achieved. 

Let  us  now  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
rec(«iciliation  of  our  people,  the  recon- 
struction of  our  communities  and  our 
Nation,  smd  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
ideals  that  have  been  the  true  greatness 
of  America. 


THE  PHENOMENAL  ISAAC  HAYES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Members  of  tliis  body  are 
familiar  with  "Hot  Buttered  Soul."  I  do 
not  know  how  many  Senators  have  ever 
heard  an  18-minute  rendition  of  "By 
the  Time  I  Get  to  Phoenix,"  or  how  many 
have  ever  heard  the  music  from  the  movie 
"Shaft." 

But  these  are  among  the  most  vital 
cultural  phenomena  of  our  times,  and 
they  are  the  product  of  one  single,  crea- 
tive mind — the  mind  of  Isaac  Hayes,  a 
sharecropper's  son. 

Isaac  Hayes,  at  age  28,  has  moved  from 
the  cottonflelds  to  the  concert  halls  on 
nothing  more  than  ingrained  native  abil- 
ity. He  has  had  no  formal  musical  train- 
ing— in  fact  he  composes  his  music  by 
humming  it  into  a  tape  recorder.  But  he 
sings,  he  plays,  he  composes,  he  per- 
forms. And  he  shares  his  talents  with 


millions  of  Americans,  making  their 
loads  a  little  lighter  and  their  lives  a 
little  brighter  by  the  warmth  and  spir- 
itual quality  of  his  music. 

Three  of  his  albums  have  received 
platinimi  records  for  reaching  the  $2  mil- 
lion sales  mark.  He  has  received  Grammy 
awards,  and  lately  received  an  Oscar  for 
the  music  he  composed  for  "Shaft."  He 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Memphis  City 
Council  for  "outstanding  contributions 
to  the  community." 

Isaac  Hayes  has  also  made  other  con- 
tributions of  a  different  kind:  He  shares 
his  new-found  wealth  with  those  less  for- 
tunate. His  share  of  the  proceeds  from  a 
recent  concert  with  the  Memphis  Sym- 
phony were  donated  to  a  home  for  the 
elderly.  He  has  made  free  appearances  at 
prisons,  and  donated  scholarship  funds 
for  less  fortimate  black  students.  The 
Hayes  Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  tax-ex- 
empt philanthropic  organization,  was  es- 
tablished in  1971  by  Isaac  Hayes  "to  al- 
leviate suffering  wherever  and  whenever 
possible." 

Isaac  Hayes  has  gone  far,  and  will  go 
much  farther.  He  merits  special  atten- 
tion, in  his  own  right,  and  as  an  example 
to  all  Americans  of  the  heights  that  can 
be  attained  through  the  use  of  talent, 
drive,  and  compassion  for  one's  fellow 
men. 

THE  MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
television  program  "Comment"  Jerry 
Cohen,  coauthor  with  Morton  Mintz  of 
"America  Inc.,"  recently  described  the 
scope  of  the  corporate  merger  movement 
which  is  revolutionizing  the  nature  of 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Cohen  pointed  out  that  the  largest 
corporations  are  becoming  nation-states. 
They  have  the  power  to  make  life  and 
death  decisions  when  they  design  and 
manufacture  products.  In  effect  they  im- 
pose taxes  through  their  noncomjietitive 
pricing  tactics. 

With  the  UJS.  market  their  captive, 
these  firms  are  now  moving  abroad.  By 
1985  it  is  expected  that  300  corporations 
will  stand  astride  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Cohen's  timely  and 
unusually  well-documented  book  "Amer- 
ica Inc.,"  has  helped  to  alert  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  to  the  dangers 
we  face.  I  understand  that  his  book  has 
now  been  translated  into  French  so  that 
it  will  have  a  wider  European  market. 

I  believe  that  other  Senators  will 
benefit  from  the  thoughtful  views  found 
in  Mr.  Cohen's  commentary  over  "Com- 
ment." I,  therefore  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Jerrt  Cohen 

We  Americans  have  allowed  two  hundred 
giant  corporations  to  engage  In  mergers  at 
such  a  furious  rate  that  they  stand  astride 
our  national  economy.  They  produce  over 
two-thirds  of  the  products  we  depend  on  in 
our  daily  lives — food  we  eat,  cars  we  drive, 
clothes  we  wear,  appliances  we  use  and  serv- 
ices we  rely  on.  These  corporations  have  be- 
come nation-states.  They  make  life  and 
death  decisions  when  designing  and  manu- 
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facturlng  the  products  we  use.  ITiey  Impose 
taxes  through  their  non-oompetltlve  pricing 
tactics.  By  determining  where  plants  wlU  be 
located,  they  decide  what  sections  of  the 
country  will  thrive  and  which  will  atrophy. 

Worse,  their  overwhelming  economio 
power  translates  Into  political  power.  Cor- 
porate power  becomes  government  power.  We 
are  becoming  a  nation  ruled  by  our  giant 
corporations;  a  nation  with  two  classes  of 
citleenshlp — first  class  for  corporations;  sec- 
ond class  for  everyone  else. 

These  same  corporations  operate  world- 
wide. Indeed,  the  merger  movement  in  this 
country  la  matched  by  a  world-wide  merger 
movement.  The  expected  result  is  that  by 
1985,  300  corporations  will  stand  astride  the 
world  economy.  Two  hundred  of  them  will  be 
the  same  ones  that  own  and  operate  the 
United  States  today. 

That  our  government  is  being  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  these  mammoths  not  only 
home,  but  abroad,  is  becoming  clear.  The 
revelations  concerning  ITT  in  Chile  are  only 
a  small  example.  Rather  than  being  the  ex- 
ception that  proves  the  rule,  they  are  the 
rule. 

At  one  time  In  history,  we  used  the  Ma- 
rine Cotps  to  further  American  corporate 
Interests  in  foreign  lands.  Today,  we  are 
somewhat  more  subtle.  The  government 
negotiates  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
to  protect  our  steel  industry  and  textile  In- 
dustry from  foreign  competition.  If  the  in- 
dustries did  the  same  thing  with  foreign 
companies,  they  would  be  violating  American 
antitrust  laws.  But  the  participation  of  the 
government  in  the  formation  of  interna- 
tional cartels  makes  an  unlawful  act,  appar- 
ently lawful,  and  the  consumer  pays  Uirough 
increased  prices. 

The  State  Department  often  views  its  pri- 
mary role  as  furthering  the  interests  of  our 
companies  abroad.  But  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  not  content  with  even  this  rep- 
resentation. It  wants  commercial  attaches  to 
be  transferred  from  the  State  Department 
to  the  Commerce  Department  and  to  be  ele- 
vated to  second  rank  in  every  embassy  and 
consulate  In  the  world. 

As  if  the  giant  corporations  need  such 
help!! 

To  carry  out  its  world-wide  operations. 
General  Motors,  for  instance,  employs  more 
than  740,000  persons.  Its  net  sales  are  greater 
than  the  gross  national  product  of  Argentina 
and  almost  double  the  GNP  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Many  of  our  corporations  oper- 
ate In  more  than  fifty  countries  and  derive 
from  26%-50%  of  their  Income  from  these 
foreign  operations.  These  companies  have 
International  staffs,  international  fimding, 
international  communication  systems.  Inter- 
national Intelligence  systems,  their  own  state 
departments  and — in  the  computer — an  In- 
ternational language.  They  conduct  their 
own  fcM-elgn  policy — Algeria,  for  Instance, 
has  broken  off  Its  relations  with  the  United 
States,  but  not  with  Caterpillar,  Getty  OU 
or  IBM. 

These  giant  corporations  are  truly  multi- 
national, owing  loyalty  to  no  particular  na- 
tion. Indeed,  an  official  of  Dow  Chemical 
Company  has  characterized  them  as  a-na- 
tional — ^having  no  nationality.  Their  charter 
from  the  little  State  of  Delaware  allows  them 
generally  to  operate  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Because  of  their  size  and  lack  of  nationality, 
they  often  are  able  to  walk  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  laws  of  the  nations  In  which  they 
operate.  They  are  answerable  neither  to  sov- 
ereign nor  constituent — only  to  themselves. 

One  can  now  envisage  the  three  hundred 
largest  world  corporations  founding  their 
own  United  Nations.  One  thing  would  be 
certain — their  decisions  would  carry  more 
weight  than  the  United  Nations  as  presently 
constituted.  We  may  be  approaching  one 
world  noaaia  than  we  think.  But  It  will  be 
the  kind  of  world  where  what  Is  good  for 
General  ICotora  and  ITT  will  be  the  criterion 


tat  what  Is  good  for  the  human  citizens  of 
the  world. 

It's  a  short  step  from  America,  In&  to 
Woild.  Inc.  And  based  on  our  experience 
with  corporate  behavior,  up  to  now,  It  Is  not 
a  world  to  look  forward  to. 


ECUMENICAL  STATEMENT  ON  VIET- 
NAM BY  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  RELI- 
GIOUS LEADERS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  an  ecumen- 
ical group  of  10  religious  leaders  of  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  who  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  petitioned  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  express  their  deepest  sense 
of  concern  and  despair  over  the  continued 
killing  in  Southeast  Asia  and,  as  they 
state — 

The  fact  that  our  nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  using  the  poor  people  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  as  pawns  in  a 
tragic  game  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  mucli  of  the 
deep  and  heartfelt  emotion  that  has 
prompted  vhese  leaders  of  the  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  communities  of  up- 
per New  York  State  to  express  their 
views  and  those  of  their  congregations 
to  the  escalated  hostilities  in  and  over 
both  Vietnams;  I  am  all  too  aware  of  the 
feelings  of  Americans  who  fear  a  "blood- 
bath '  should  we  withdraw  U.S.  forces 
from  Indochina;  but  coupled  with  it  is 
our  understanding  of  the  devastation 
now  being  visited  upon  innocent  civilians, 
North  and  South,  because  of  this  tragic- 
ally improvident  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  of 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  clergy- 
men of  Rochester  who  called  on  me  to 
express  their  despair  over  heightened 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  their 
nsmies  and  affiliations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St/itement  of  Catholic.  Pbotestant,  and 
Jewish  Clergymen  Representing  the  Peo- 
ple OF  the  OltEATER  ROCHESTEH  AKEA 

Wo  are  golnt  to  Washington  together  be- 
cause we  are  deeply  upset  over  our  country's 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

More  bombs  will  mean  only  Just  that  much 
more  suffering,  mutilation,  hunger,  separa- 
tion and  death  for  mothers,  children,  elderly 
people,  as  well  as  more  military  victims  too. 

We  think  this  latest  action  of  our  gov- 
ernment only  makes  it  all  the  more  clear 
that  this  war  is  immoral  and  Inhumane. 

We  also  object  to  the  secrecy  in  which 
war  is  waged,  keeping  its  grim  realities  from 
the  American  people. 

And  we  especially  deplore  the  fact  that 
our  nation  and  Soviet  Russia  are  using  the 
poor  pteople  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam as  pawns  In  a  tragic  game  of  war. 

We  want  to  say  these  things  together  to 
our  representatives  In  Congress  and  to  the 
people  in  our  own  congregations  here  at 
home. 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Hogan,  Bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Rochester. 

Right  Rev.  Robert  R.  Spears,  Jr..  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Rochester. 

Rabbi  Herbert  Bronstein,  Temple  B'Rlth 
Kodesh. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Rowsam,  Superintendent  of 
the  Rochester  District,  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Rev.  A.  Claire  Potter,  Executive  of  the  Ge- 
nesee Valley  Association  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ. 


Rev.  Carl  Smith,  Executive  Presbyter  of  the 
Presbytery  of  the  Genesee  VaUey. 

Rev.  Fred  Ootwald,  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Upper  New  York  Synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  In  America. 

Rev.  Murphy  Greer,  president  Rochester 
Area  Ministers  Conference,  and  pastor,  Aenon 
Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  Richard  Gilbert,  Minister,  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  chairman  clergy  and  laymen 
concerned. 


NEEDED:   A  REVITALIZING  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  small  businessman  is  the  very 
core  of  our  economy.  Too  often  we  think 
of  American  industry  in  terms  of  our 
huge  corporations  and  conglomerates. 
People  tend  to  forget  that  our  5  Vz  million 
small  businessmen  and  women  represent 
95  percent  of  all  businesses  in  our  coun- 
try. These  5^2  million  Americans  employ 
about  40  percent  of  our  work  force,  and 
contribute  some  40  percent  to  our  trillion 
dollar  gross  national  product.  This  week 
is  National  Small  Business  Week  and  it 
is  proper  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
small  business  community  today. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    IN    RECESSION 

All  Americans  have  experienced  an  ex- 
tremely painful  recession  during  the  past 
3  years,  and  full  recovery  is  still  a  good 
way  down  the  road.  What  happens  to  the 
small  business  when  the  national  econ- 
omy is  allowed  to  slide  into  recession? 
The  small  business  person  is  the  first  to 
feel  the  pinch.  Small  business  is  also  the 
last  to  recover.  This  fact  is  attested  by 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  which  reported  a 
whopping  17  percent  increase  in  business 
failures  in  1970 — a  3  year  high.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Research  Institute  of 
America  on  the  first  quarter  of  1971  tells 
us  that  earnings  of  manufacturers  •<K\t\\ 
assets  in  excess  of  $1  billion  increased 
their  earnings  by  18.8  perc^it,  while 
during  the  same  period  manufacturers 
with  assets  of  less  than  $1  million  suf- 
fered a  40.4  percent  decrease  in  profits. 
This  is  nothing  new.  The  same  pattern 
has  emerged  in  every  recession.  What 
is  astonishing  and  appalling  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  allowed  it  to  hap- 
pen to  the  degree  that  it  did. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  Congress  clearly 
recognized  the  special  problems  of  small 
business  in  maintaining  competitive 
parity  with  big  business,  and  made  it  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
special  Federal  support  and  assistance  to 
small  business  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  So  strong  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  Congress,  that  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  established  not  only  to  serve  as 
the  advocate  of  small  businessmen  and 
women  at  the  seat  of  government,  but 
also  provided  the  agency  with  programs 
and  financial  resources  to  assist  small 
business. 

THE     RECORD   OF  THE   SMALL   BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Having  served  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  for  14 
years,  and  having  been  involved  in  a 
family  business  for  much  longer,  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  and  I  especially  know 
just  how  much  help  a  small  business 
needs  in  time  of  trouble,  and  the  pro- 
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grams  and  resources  available  to  the  ex- 
ecutive to  provide  it. 

I  would  like  to  examine  two  major  pro- 
grams of  SBA,  financial  assistance — 
regular  business  loans  when  funds  are 
not  otherwise  available  at  reasonable 
rates;  and  procurement  assistance — 
special  help  to  assure  that  the  small  busi- 
ness community  gets  its  share  of  the  $40- 
$50  billion  that  the  Government  spends 
every  year  for  its  needs. 

FINANCIAI.     ASSISTANCE 

In  examining  the  record  of  SBA  finan- 
cial assistance  it  is  well  to  look  at  the 
agency's  major  lending  activity,  the  busi- 
ness loan  program.  The  essential  element 
of  the  program  is  direct  loans  at  5  V^  per- 
cent interest.  SBA  can  also  participate 
with  banks  on  loans  with  the  borrower 
paying  5  \  2  percent  on  the  SBA  share  and 
the  going  bank  rate  on  the  bank  share. 
The  agency  can  also  guarantee  loans 
made  by  banks  up  to  90  percent  with  the 
borrower  paying  the  going  bank  rate.  It 
is  important  to  spell  this  out,  because 
duilng  the  period  being  examined,  com- 
mercial interest  rates  were  at  the  highest 
levels  since  the  Civil  War.  The  prime 
rate  zoomed  from  about  6  percent  in  No- 
vember 1968  to  8V2  percent  in  the  spring 
of  1969.  This  meant  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman had  to  pay  10-11  percent  for 
bank  money — twice  the  amount  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  law. 

Statistics  show  that  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
2,456  loans  were  approved  for  $54.3  mil- 
lion on  a  direct  basis:  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
635  loans  for  $15.1  million;  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  42  loans  for  $1.9  million;  and  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  238  loans  for  $13.8  bil- 
lion. The  same  diminution  of  5'/i  percent 
dollars  is  reflected  in  the  loans  made  in 
participation  with  banks.  Statistics  again 
show  that  in  fiscal  year  1968.  5,800  loans 
were  approved  on  a  direct  and  immediate 
participation  basis  with  a  Federal  share 
of  $198.4  million;  in  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
totals  were  3,289  loans  for  $115.6  billion; 
in  fiscal  year  1970,  2.172  loans  for  $84.2 
billion;  and  in  fiscal  year  1971,  only  1,860 
loans  for  $76.4  million. 

These  figiu-es  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  deliber- 
ately denied  small  business  tens  of  mil- 
lions in  5  Vz  percent  loan  funds. 

PROCrmEMENT   ASSISTANCC 

The  Federal  Government  buys  be- 
tween $40-$50  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
services  each  year.  Yet,  procurement  sta- 
tistics show  the  same  trends  that  were 
evident  in  financial  assistance.  There  Is 
no  question  that  the  small  busines.sman 
has  suffered  reverses  under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. First,  in  the  direct  contact 
program. 

In  fiscal  year  1968.  figures  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  awarded  S9.2 
billion  in  contracts  to  small  business  out 
of  a  total  of  $47.7  billion,  or  19.3  percent. 
In  fiscal  year  1969  the  Government 
awarded  $8.6  billion  in  contracts  to  small 
firms  out  of  a  total  of  $50.1  billion,  or 
17.1  percent.  In  1970  awards  to  small 
business  continued  to  drop  to  $7.2  billion 
of  a  total  of  $43.2  billion,  or  16.7  percent. 
And  in  1971  smaU  firms  received  $7.3 
billion  in  Federal  contracts  out  of  a  total 
of  $44.9  billion  which  was  only  16.3 
percent. 

These  flguies  show  conclusively  the 


downward  trend  in  contracts  to  small 
firms. 

Subcontracting  from  big  government 
prime  contractors  is  also  a  major  source 
of  business  for  small  firms.  In  this  area 
the  record  clearly  shows  an  erosion  of 
the  small  business  share  of  the  Federal 
pie.  In  fiscal  year  1968  defense  prime 
contractors  subcontracted  about  $15  bil- 
lion of  their  contracts,  of  which  about 
$6.5  billion  went  to  small  businesses — 
about  42.7  percent.  By  fiscal  year  1971. 
this  pictiu%  had  deteriorated  badly  with 
defense  primes  subcontracting  only 
fbout  $9.4  billion,  of  which  some  $3.3 
billion  went  to  small  firms — about  34.8 
percent — a  percentage  drop  of  nearly 
8  percent. 

SUMMARY 

The  record  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion belies  the  high  visibility  and  well 
advertised  announcements  and  Execu- 
tive orders  professing  a  "deep  commit- 
ment" to  small  business.  Direct  loan 
funds  have  been  deliberately  withheld 
from  small  businesses  in  the  amount  of 
some  $200  million.  Small  business  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  procurements  has 
been  allowed  to  shrink  drastically. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  President  had 
the  resources  and  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide small  business  with  the  additional 
support  it  needs,  particularly  during  a 
recession.  He  chose  to  use  neither. 

THE    HT7MPHHEY    SMALL    BUSINESS    PROGRAM 

First.  I  would  release  direct  funds  for 
regular  small  business  loans  immediately, 
and  if  the  $200-odd  million  now  avail- 
able provided  to  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
the  Congress  for  additional  resources.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  I  would  use  the  direct 
loan  as  opposed  to  a  bank  guarantee 
when  the  prime  commercial  lending  rate 
exceeded  6.5  percent. 

Second.  I  would  direct  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  award  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  their  procurement  dol- 
lars to  small  business. 

Third,  I  would  require  large  businesses 
receiving  prime  Federal  contracts  to  sub- 
contract a  substantial  portion  of  each 
contract  to  small  firms  as  a  binding  con- 
dition of  the  contract. 

Fourth.  I  would  retain  the  Smsdl  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  a  completely  in- 
dependent agency,  and  provide  its  Ad- 
ministrator with  Cabinet  rank  and  sta- 
tus as  my  personal  principal  adviser  on 
small  business.  My  SBA  Administrator 
would  also  serve  as  a  full  member  of  my 
highest  domestic  and  economic  planning 
councils. 

Fifth.  I  would  increase  the  staff  of 
SBA  field  offices  to  revitalize  the  agen- 
cy's management  assistance  program 
which  is  virtually  nonexistent  today. 

These  actions  will  help  small  business. 
However.  I  believe  the  most  effective  way 
that  any  Pi-esident  can  help  small  busi- 
ness is  to  demontrate  the  leadership  that 
will  provide  the  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  big  and  small,  to  put 
people  to  work  and  get  our  economy  mov- 
ing again. 


A  HISTORICAL  ANALOGY 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   Mr.   President,   I  was 
amused  by  a  curious  appeal  to  history 


which  took  place  recently  in  the  Senate. 
I  recur  to  the  matter  in  order  to  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  call  upon  history 
to  support  current  folly. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  May  5  of 
this  year,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  read  into  the  Record  a  portion 
of  a  speech  msule  in  the  year  1800  by 
Charles  James  Fox  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  in  wtiich  Fox  eloquently 
denounced  the  government  policy  of 
continuing  the  war  with  France.  By 
analogy,  the  Senator  implied  that  Fox's 
remarlcs  to  the  England  of  1800  were 
equally  applicable  to  the  United  States 
in  1972.  in  Vietnam. 

The  Washington  Post  on  May  9  re- 
printed this  portion  of  Fox's  speech  as 
"An  Instant  Editorial,"  thus  lending 
more  currency  to  this  purported  analogy. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Eric  Severeid.  of  CBS. 
made  approving  comments  about  Fox. 

Now  I  have  before  me  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  12  which 
puts  the  Fox  speech  in  perspective.  That 
editorial  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Tricks  of  Historical  Analogy 

Senator  Frank  Church  has  apparently  been 
reading  history  lately,  and  has  offered  a  pas- 
sage about  the  agony  of  war  from  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  great  18th  Century  English 
orator.  Fox  wanted  to  end  a  war  between 
England  and  France  that  had  dragged  on  for 
seven  years,  and  said  so  with  an  eloquence 
common  In  his  day  and  uncommon  in 
ours. 

"The  Right  Honorable  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  feels  the  Justice  of  the  remarks; 
for  by  traveling  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  referring  to  all  the  topics 
and  arguments  which  he  has  so  often  and 
successfully  urged  to  the  House,  and  by  which 
he  has  drawn  them  on  to  the  support  of 
his  measures,  he  Is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  7-years  conflict  we  are 
come  to  a  new  era  in  the  war,  at  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  only  to  press  all  his  for- 
mer arguments  to  induce  us  to  persevere. 
.  .  .  And  without  any  other  argument  or  se- 
curity, are  we  invited,  at  this  new  era  in  the 
war,  to  carry  It  on  upon  principles  which, 
if  adopted,  may  make  It  eternal." 

Senator  Church  reported  that  Parliament 
spurned  Fox's  wisdom,  and  two  years  later 
was  forced  to  negotiate  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
on  terms  less  favorable  to  England.  The 
Washington  Post  reprinted  these  remarks,  all 
of  which  put  us  to  browsing  in  the  history 
books.  We  come  away  feeling  Senator  Church 
should  have  told  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Fox  spoke  in  1800,  as  the  Senator  noted, 
and  England  had  been  flghting  revolutionary 
France  since  1793.  The  "new  era  in  the  war" 
to  which  Fox  referred  was  the  rise  of  Na- 
poleon. In  the  Peace  of  Amiens  England  made 
large  and  controversial  concessions  to  France, 
but  the  peace  quickly  broke  down  when  it 
became  apparent  Napoleon  had  still  further 
ambitions.  War  persisted  until  the  final  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  Only 
after  that  did  the  Congress  of  Vienna  succeed 
in  establishing  peace  that  more  or  less  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  for  a  century. 

If  there  are  any  lessons  here,  it  seems  to 
us,  they  are  that  sometimes  true  peace  can- 
not be  established  by  one-sided  concessions, 
and  that  arguments  can  be  old  and  tired 
without  necessarily  being  wrong.  What  this 
tells  about  our  own  day  we  leave  to  Senator 
Church,  who  brought  it  up  in  that  context. 
But  whether  or  not  Fox's  speech  is  good 
advice  in  1972,  it  was  terrible  advice  in  1800. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  one  more  thought 
to  those  put  forward  by  the  writer  of  this 
thoughtful  editorial:  Pox's  speech, 
though  not  preceded  by  7  years  of  war. 
would  have  been  poor  advice  for  England 
in  1915  and  1940  as  well. 


THE  50TH  YEAR  OF  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM  BY  CITY  OF  DE- 
TROIT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  city  of  Detroit  marks  the  50th  year 
of  municipal  ownership  of  its  transporta- 
tion system.  The  man  responsible  for 
that  mimicipal  ownership  was  James 
Couzens,  a  distinguished,  independent 
and  colorful  U.S.  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  14  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  May  10  Detroit  News  article 
on  Senator  Couzens  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Birthdays — ^the  DSR  and  Its  Founder 
(By  Don  Lochbiler) 

He  was  called  "the  maverick  millionaire." 

City  Hall  politicians  also  called  him  a 
maverick  when  he  was  Detroit's  mayor.  And 
some  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
used  the  same  term  when  he  scoffed  at  petty 
partisanship  after  joining  "America's  most 
exclusive  club." 

But  James  Couzens,  who  always  went  his 
own  way,  became  one  of  the  best-loved  De- 
trolters  In  the  city's  history. 

Two  forthcoming  anniversaries  will  honor 
him.  The  first  comes  May  15,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Railways  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  50  years  of  municipal  ownership 
of  the  city's  transportation  system. 

It  was  Couzens,  as  mayor,  who  pushed  to 
its  successful  conclusion  the  long  fight  for 
"M.O." 

The  second  anniversary,  on  Aug.  26.  will 
mark  the  centennial  of  Couzens"  birth  at 
Chatham,  Ontario,  in  1872. 

His  first  Job  was  pumping  a  church  organ 
for  $5  a  month.  Then  he  became  a  railroad 
news  butcher,  but  after  pushing  his  stock 
of  magazines,  candy  and  fruit  for  a  week,  he 
found  his  profit  was  zero. 

"I'd  eaten  too  much  of  the  stock,"  he  con- 
fessed. 

At  17  he  came  to  Detroit  and  became  a  car 
checker  for  the  Michigan  Central  at  $40  a 
month.  He  bettered  this  to  $60  chasing  coal 
cars  for  Alex  Malcomson,  a  fuel  dealer. 

His  paycheck  reached  $75  in  1898,  when 
he  married,  and  soon  he  was  Malcomson's 
right-hand  man  at  $1,800  a  year.  In  1903, 
when  Malcomson  bought  stock  In  the  infant 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  he  put  Couzens  in  the  Ford 
factory  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  investment. 

Couzens  liked  the  way  Henry  Ford  op- 
erated. He  put  his  savings  of  $900  into  Ford 
stock,  borrowed  another  $100  from  his  sister, 
and  added  a  note  for  $1,500  to  get  25  shares. 

He  put  aside  one  share  for  his  sister.  For 
her  $100,  she  drew  $95,000  in  dividends  be- 
fore selling  her  share  for  $260,000. 

Couzens  stayed  with  Ford  12  years,  becom- 
ing general  manager  at  $150,000  a  year.  When 
he  quit  m  1915  Ford  paid  $30,000,000  for  his 
stock. 

Mayor  Oscar  B.  Marx  put  him  on  the  street 
railway  board — right  In  the  middle  of  a  battle 
between  the  t>oard  and  the  Detroit  United 
Railways  (DUR) ,  which  had  acquired  a  mo- 
nopoly on  streetcar  operations. 

When  DUR  threatened  to  stop  its  cars  the 
city  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  fare  re- 
ductions, Couzens  announced  he  would  bor- 


row 1,000  cars  from  Ford  to  take  over  the  Job. 
The  DUR  backed  down. 

Later  Marx  appointed  Couzens  police  com- 
missioner, and  he  soon  declared  war  on  the 
segregated  vice  district  which  had  been  an 
accepted  fixture  in  the  city  for  decades. 

It  was  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  and  Couz- 
ens acquired  considerable  scar  tissue,  but  he 
won.  Marx  made  a  standing  Joke  of  telling 
Couzens  he  had  become  the  most  unpopu- 
lar man  In  town. 

"To  shut  him  up  and  find  out  Just  how  un- 
popular I  was,  I  decided  to  run  for  mayor  my- 
self," Couzens  said  years  later. 

He  made  the  race  In  1918.  While  Couzens 
was  otherwise  occupied  the  DUR  upped  Its 
fare  to  six  cents,  and  It  was  a  campaign  sen- 
sation when  Couzens  got  himself  put  off  the 
cars  for  refusing  to  pay  more  than  a  nickel. 

He  was  swept  into  office  by  such  a  large 
margin  that  no  one  ever  questioned  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  voters  again. 

City  hall  workers  fumed  when  he  Insisted 
that  they  start  work  at  8:30  a.m.,  the  same 
hour  he  did,  and  put  in  a  full  day's  work. 
The  public  applauded. 

The  DUR's  turn  came  next.  Couzens  asked 
the  voters  for  $15,000,000  to  start  a  munici- 
pal street  railway  system  to  compete  with  It. 

They  gave  it  to  him  on  April  5.  1929,  and 
work  was  begun  the  next  day.  Two  needed 
crosstown  lines  were  built. 

In  less  than  two  years  DUR  had  had 
enough.  It  agreed  to  sell  out  to  the  city  for 
$19,350,000,  and  the  people  accepted  the  plan 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Couzens — and  De- 
troit— when  the  Department  of  Street  Rail- 
ways was  born  on  May  15, 1922. 

Late  in  1922  Couzens  resigned  as  mayor 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  U.S.  senator 
from  Michigan.  Within  a  few  months  he 
shocked  his  Republican  colleagues  by  com- 
ing out  for  modification  of  national  prohibi- 
tion laws. 

He  was  ahead  of  his  time  on  this  issue, 
but  he  was  still  around  to  see  prohibition  re- 
pealed In  1933.  Meanwhile,  the  voters  kept 
extending  the  stay  in  Washington  of  this  un- 
orthodox Republican  who  voted  more  often 
than  not  with  the  Democrats 

In  1929  Couzens  topped  a  long  series  of 
phalanthroples  with  the  gift  of  $10,000,000  to 
establish  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan. 
Characteristically,  he  arranged  that  all  the 
money  should  be  put  to  work  at  once  with- 
out withholding  funds  to  perpetuate  the 
organization. 

He  didn't  'vant  longevity  for  himself, 
either.  On  his  55th  birthday,  he  said: 

"I  hope  I  don't  live  more  than  10  years 
longer.  Ten  years  would  be  just  about  right. 
I  will  have  had  enough  from  life  by  the  time 
I'm  65." 

He  called  the  shot  pretty  well.  He  was  less 
than  two  months  Into  his  65th  year  when 
Illness  took  him  from  Wabeek,  his  Bloom- 
field  Hills  home,  to  Harper  Hospital  on 
Oct.  14,  1936. 

The  next  day  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, en  route  to  Detroit  In  his  campaign 
for  reelection,  sent  word  from  his  special 
train  that  he  woud  stop  at  the  hospital  to 
see  Couzens. 

Couzens  wouldn't  have  it  that  way.  He 
left  Harper  and  had  a  jovial  dinner  with 
FDR  aboard  the  President's  diner  In  the 
Highalnd  Park  railroad  yards. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  hospital.  He 
died  there  Oct.  22.  The  President  termed 
him  "a  leader  whose  convictions  were  a  part 
of  the  best  that  America  aspires  for,  and 
whose  courage  was  a  match  for  his  Idealism." 

The  next  day  4,000  Detroiters  were  wait- 
ing at  City  Hall  when  the  body  of  Sena- 
tor Couzens  went  on  view  In  the  office  of 
his  son.  Mayor  Frank  Couzens.  By  5  p.m., 
15,000  had  passed  the  casket. 

People  of  all  walks  of  life  waited  for 
hours  In  two  long  lines,  and  they  voiced  their 
own  tributes:  "He  was  the  common  man's 


friend."  .  .  .  "Well  never  have  another  like 
him  In  high  position."  .  .  .  "The  children  of 
Michigan  have  lost  their  best   friend." 

One  elderly,  white-haired  lady  waited 
patiently  through  the  hours  In  line,  then 
silently  put  three  red  roses  on  the  casket. 

At  the  funeral  In  Wabeek  Oct.  26,  there 
were  elaborate  fioral  pieces  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  from  Henry  Ford  and  the 
nation's  great.  But  Couzens  kept  the  com- 
mon touch. 

The  only  flowers  on  the  casket  were  the 
unknown  woman's  three  red  roses. 


TOWING  VESSEL  LICENSING  BILL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Louis  R 
Fiore.  Chairman  of  the  Waterway  Opera- 
tions Conference,  in  support  of  H.R. 
6479.  the  towing  vessel  licensing  bill,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
on  April  27,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Louis  R.  Fiore 

I  appear  today  as  Chairman  of  the  Water- 
way Operations  Conference,  a  national  non- 
profit inland  waterway  association  concerned 
exclusively  with  operational  problems.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  also  note  that  I  am 
the  President  of  the  Ohio  River  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an  inland  waterway  carrier. 

Appearing  with  me  today  Is  Mr.  John  D. 
Geary,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Waterway  Operations  Conference. 
Mr.  James  T.  Glenn  of  Washington,  DC.  is 
General  Counsel  of  our  Conference,  and  our 
office  is  located  at  2000  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  Waterway  Operations  Conference  was 
formed  late  last  year  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  water-carrier  Industry 
through  effective  liaison  with  the  Congress, 
appropriate  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  the  public  at  large.  Membership  of 
our  organization  currently  consists  of  16 
member  companies  that  are  transporting  by 
water  over  60  percent  of  the  cargo  now 
moving  on  the  inland  waterways.  Our  collec- 
tive as  well  as  Individual  objective  is  to  main- 
tain the  continued  growth  and  safety  of  this 
Industry.  We,  frankly,  feel  that  this  new  or- 
ganizational vehicle  will  enable  us  to  provide 
greater  and  more  specific  expertise  on  all  the 
multlfaceted  operational  aspects  of  the 
water-carrier  Industry  to  the  government. 

The  Waterway  Operations  Conference 
strongly  supports  and  endorses  the  objec- 
tives of  H.R.  6479.  The  majority  of  our  Indus- 
try has  for  at  least  seven  years  supported 
Coast  Guard  licensing  of  our  able  and  fully- 
qualified  men  In  charge  of  our  vessels.  We 
believe  that  the  safety  record  of  our  mode 
of  transportation  is  outstanding.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  figures  ade- 
quately support  this  conclusion. 

The  available  1970  data  show  that  the  ma- 
rine transportation  Industry  (inland  rivers 
and  Great  Lakes)  fatalities  were  .31  to  each 
bilUon-ton  mile  traveled.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  record  of  the  railroads  at  2.5 
and  the  trucking  industry  at  10.9.  We  firmly 
believe  that  this  excellent  record  can  only 
be  but  Improved  by  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  now  under  consideration. 

Our  commitment  to  Improve  safety  on  the 
inland  waters  has  been  manifest.  The  Water- 
way Operations  Conference  has  participated 
positively  in  many  of  the  recent  Congressional 
and  Administrative  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  improve  safety  conditions  on  the 
waterways.  We  have  supported  and  Imple- 
mented the  introduction  of  bridge-to-brldge 
radio  communications,  which  was  mandated 
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by  the  Congress  In  1971  under  Public  Law 
92-63.  We  have  cooperated  fully  and  effec- 
tively In  the  recent  Coast  Ouard  implementa- 
tion of  the  oU  pollution  prevention  require- 
ments of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970.  We  have  Just  recently  participated 
In  the  work  done  by  this  Committee  in  re- 
porting out  and  passing  the  Navigable  Waters 
Safety  and  Environmental  Quality  Act  of 
1972.  The  exercise  of  certain  necessary  and 
specific  control  in  those  situations,  where 
there  has  been  a  history  of  Impairment  of 
safe  navigation  or  where  there  is  a  particular 
serious  danger  to  safety  as  a  result  of  weather 
or  other  conditions,  makes  sense  to  us  In  the 
Industry. 

All  of  these  major  actions  have  directly  In- 
volved members  of  our  Industry  and  the 
United  States  Coast  Ouard  working  coopera- 
tively together  to  Improve  our  already  envi- 
able transportation  safety  record.  The  essen- 
tial provisions  In  H.R.  6479  for  licensing  of 
towing  vessel  operators  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  these  efforts. 

While  the  programs  and  Increased  activity 
over  the  past  2Vi  years  have  been  substantial, 
they  have  not  come  without  cost  to  our  in- 
dustry. ThI  inland  waterway  Industry  is 
quite  willing  to  bear  these  additional  respon- 
sibilities within  reason  but  does  wish  the 
Committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
Incorporated  in  all  these  measures  a  real  dan- 
ger that  an  excessive  and  meaningless  regula- 
tion could  lead  to  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Government  and  create  unnecessary  and  dis- 
ruptive burden  on  an  otherwise  safe  Inland 
marine  Industry.  It  Is  In  this  vein  that  we  do 
feel  that  the  study  proposed  in  Section  2  of 
the  Bill  before  you  is  unnecessary. 

Repeated  reports  of  both  the  United  States 
Coast  Ouard  and  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  based  on  exhaustive  study 
and  analysis  of  the  casualties  over  the  years 
fail  completely  to  recommend  or  reveal  a 
need  for  a  licensing  of  engineers  on  our  mod- 
em diesel  towing  vessels.  This  equipment  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  state  of  marine  engineering  art  has 
now  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  high-speed  diesel  engines  that  require 
little  or  no  maintenance  for  many  thousands 
of  hours  of  operation.  These  engines  are  vp- 
pllcable  to  Instrumentation  and  complete 
pilothouse  control  such  as  engine  monitor- 
ing systems  for  high  water  temperature,  low 
oil  pressure,  low  oil  level,  low  level  fuel 
supply,  overspeed  protection,  and  automatic 
load  transfer  of  generator  units.  All  of  these 
controls  have  been  pioneered  by  the  river 
towboat  Industry  and  require  only  intermedi- 
ate siu-veillance  which  can  be  handled  by 
members  of  the  crew.  Engineers  on  constant 
duty  are  no  longer  necessary. 

While  we  feel  that  the  study  is  unneces- 
sary, we  will  not  oppose  Its  authorization 
but  would  definitely  recommend  that,  if  a 
study  is  authorized,  it  should  be  for  the  ex- 
clusive and  special  purpose  of  assuring  safe 
navigation  on  the  inland  waterways.  More- 
over, if  the  Committee  in  its  wisdom  decides 
to  go  forward  in  this  area,  we  would  respect- 
fully request  that  the  duration  of  the  study 
be  extended  for  at  least  2  years  in  order  to 
provide  the  Secretary  and  the  Coast  Ouard 
with  sufficient  time  to  properly  conduct  an 
In-depth  analysis  and  review  of  the  real 
needs  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  observe  that  in  the  last  25  years  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  moving  on  the  Inland  water- 
ways has  more  than  doubled.  In  1971  we 
moved  with  great  safety  about  10  p»t:ent  of 
the  nation's  Intercity  cargo  tonnage  at  low 
coat,  which  ultimately  benefits  everyone  In 
the  market  place.  The  member  companies  ctf 
the  Waterways  Operations  Conference  are 
duly  proud  of  this  record  for  the  entire  In- 
dustry and  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  effectively  with  your  Oonunlttee  and 
all  other  Interested  Oovemment  agencies  In 
•  }olnt  effort  to  further  Uxtprove  the  system. 


Again.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CoQunittee  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  and  present  these  views. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICy  IN  INDO- 
CHINA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  the  several  actions  taken  re- 
cently by  the  Democratic  conference  of 
the  VS.  Senate.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
motion  by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  which  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  44  to  0,  that  the  Senate 
should  proceed  with  the  pending  busi- 
ness, the  question  of  cutting  off  funds 
for  U.S.  activities  in  Indochina,  without 
delay.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  which  carried  by  a  vote 
of  35  to  8,  putting  the  conference  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  modified  CJhurch- 
Case  amendment  to  cut  off  funds  for 
U.S.  activities  in  Indochina  4  months  af- 
ter agreanent  had  been  reached  con- 
cerning return  of  prisoners  of  war.  I 
spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  P^TLBRiGHT) ,  which  carried 
by  a  vote  of  29  to  14.  stating  that  the 
conference  disapproved  of  President 
Nixon's  escalation  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, as  annoimced  on  May  8. 

As  I  said  in  conference,  reminded  of 
it  by  something  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  C^alifomia  (Mr.  Cranston)  said, 
following  the  Cuban  Bay  of  Pigs  attack 
the  late  President  Kennedy  reportedly 
came  to  believe  that  had  the  New  York 
Times  not  refrained  from  publishing  in- 
formation it  possessed,  such  publication 
might  have  helped  to  avert  the  tragic 
^isode  which  ensued.  In  my  opinion,  the 
duty  of  a  Democratic  conference  to  ex- 
press its  lack  of  confidence  in  present 
policies  in  Indochina  was  strongly  anal- 
ogous. 

I  do  have  the  most  profotmd  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  policies  President  Nixon 
is  pursuing  in  Indochina,  and  I  believe 
we  should  say  so  in  the  hope — however 
weak  that  hope  may  be — that  he  may 
yet  bring  his  policies  and  the  oflScial  con- 
duct of  the  Nation  back  within  the 
bounds  of  morality  and  good  sense. 

I  hope  that  Congress  may  yet  cut  off 
funds  to  support  these  policies. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN  ON 
NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  reports,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  testi- 
fied yesterday  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  on  nuclear  tests.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  urged  the  Pres- 
ident to  support  a  comprehensive  test 
ban — a  step  which  he  has  refused  to 
take. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  these  Senators 
may  have  overlooked  several  dimensions 
of  the  issue  by  focusing  on  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  issue;  the  question  of  verifi- 
cation and  the  technology  for  the  detec- 
tion of  underground  detonations.  This  is 
the  question  to  which  I  wish  to  address 
myself. 


A  major  policy  objective  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  limit  the  £u:cess  of 
nonnuclear  powers  to  nuclear  weapons 
technology,  and  to  the  extent  possible,  to 
limit  the  extent  to  which  existing  nu- 
clear powers  can  develop  more  ad- 
vanced— and  possibly  destabilizing — ^nu- 
clear weapons.  To  this  end.  the  United 
States  was  a  moving  force  in  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  which  prohibit- 
ed nuclear  detonations  In  the  atmos- 
phere, the  water,  or  in  space,  and  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of 
1965  which  inhibited  the  ability  of  nu- 
clear powers  to  transfer  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  to  nonnuclear  states. 

Since  1963,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  underground  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  It  has  been  argued  with  increas- 
ing urgency,  that  the  logical  conclusion 
to  U.S.  efforts  to  inhibit  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  to  seek  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  test- 
ing including  those  which  take  place  be- 
low ground.  It  has  further  been  argued 
that  the  United  States  would  boiefit  if  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  were 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  entire  issue  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban — CTB — deserves  much  more 
careful  scrutiny  than  it  has  received 
thus  far. 

Heretofore,  most  of  the  rhetorical  and 
scientific  effort  that  has  been  devoted  to 
the  CTB  issue  has  been  focused  upon  the 
issues  of  the  technical  ability  to  detect, 
locate,  and  identify  seismic  events  as  be- 
ing caused  by  undergroimd  nuclear  deto- 
nations, and  the  significance  of  such  det- 
onations to  the  strategic  balance.  I  be- 
lieve these  issues,  while  important,  should 
not  dominate  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  continue  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Yet,  the  issues  cannot  be  ignored. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
focused  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere 
upon  the  rather  dramatic  improvements 
in  the  technology  associated  with  the  de- 
tection, locations,  and  identification  of 
seismic  events.  Indeed,  in  the  years  fiscal 
year  1964  through  fiscal  year  1971.  the 
Department  of  Defense  bas  spent  $162 
million  in  the  VELA  imiform  program. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  Im- 
provement in  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  natural  seismic  events — earth- 
quakes— and  seismic  events  resulting 
from  nuclear  detonations.  Less  attention 
has  been  paid  however  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  technology  for  evasion. 

In  1963,  there  was  practically  no  ex- 
perience in  large-scale  imderground  nu- 
clear tests.  Today  there  are  now  at  least 
five  techniques  for  concealing  under- 
ground nuclear  detonations  from  detec- 
tion. Pour  of  these  may  be  classified  as 
follows: 

The  first  technique  Involves  emplacing 
the  nuclear  device  in  a  portion  of  the 
earth  where  the  waves  generated  by  the 
detonation  are  significantly  reduced  in 
strength,  such  that  they  would  escape  de- 
tection from  known  detection  techniques. 
By  using  this  method,  detonations  of  up 
to  10-kilotons  would  give  seismic  signals 
so  weak  that  they  are  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  tram  about  70,000 
earthquakes  annually  of  similar  magni- 
tude. 
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The  second  involves  suspending  the  nu- 
clear device  in  a  large  cavity  such  that 
there  is  even  less  seismic  energy  trans- 
mitted to  the  surroimding  terrain.  Ac- 
cording to  a  staff  study  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  a  50-kilo- 
ton  weapon — about  the  size  of  the  Posei- 
don warhead — would  produce  a  seismic 
signal  of  about  the  size  of  a  one-half  kil- 
oton  explosion.  Detonations  of  this  mag- 
nitude are,  according  to  the  study,  "un- 
detectable by  any  of  the  current  or  im- 
proved detection  systems"  known  to  be 
available.  Detection  of  such  "decoupled" 
tests  would  require  on-site  inspection — 
a  procedure  about  which  the  Soviets  are 
intensely  hostile. 

A  third  involves  disguising  a  nuclear 
detonation's  seismic  signal  in  the  wave 
chain  of  a  natural  seismic  disturbance. 
According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  this  technique  could  per- 
mit undetectable  detonations  of  a  least 
100-kilotons. 

Finally,  a  fourth  technique  involves 
multiple  shot  simulations  of  nuclear  det- 
onations which  are  similar  in  character 
to  the  seismic  signature  of  an  earth- 
quake. Thus,  even  if  the  seismic  events 
were  detected,  under  these  circum- 
stances it  could  not  be  identified  as  being 
caused  by  an  atomic  explosion.  In  the 
Joint  Committee  oh  Atomic  Energy  re- 
port, in  considering  the  possibilities  for 
evasion  within  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
committee  drew  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  the 
geology  and  seismlclty  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  conducive  to  such  evasion  techniques.  Salt 
cones  and  granite  suitable  for  decoupling 
cavities  are  readily  available  as  are  areas  of 
low  to  intermediate  coupling  material.  There 
Is  a  wide  distribution  of  relatively  large  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  actively  seismic 
where  it  is  conceivable  that  tests  could  be 
conducted  using  either  the  hlding-in-an- 
earthquake  or  multiple  shot  technique. 

It  is  possible  in  many  designs  to 
"scale"  nuclear  devices  so  that  for  de- 
velopmental purposes,  low-yield  versions 
of  larger  devices  can  be  tested.  It  would 
be  possible,  therefore,  for  the  Soviets  to 
successfully  evade  the  restrictions  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

This  possibility  of  evasion  is  militarUy 
significant  because  of  the  current  trend 
in  Soviet  weapons  technology.  This 
trend  seeks  to  exploit  their  existing  large 
payload  capacity  by  designing  smaller 
weapons  as  their  guidance  technology 
improves.  Thus  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
Soviets  could  be  motivated  to  evade  the 
restrictions  of  an  agreement  through  the 
clandestine  underground  testing  of 
smaller  nuclear  warheads.  A  successful 
Soviet  development  of  weapons  of  suffi- 
ciently compact  dimensions  could  achieve 
the  Mirv  capability  which  we  already 
have  on  our  own  forces.  Such  a  devel- 
opment could  adversely  affect  the  stra- 
tegic balance  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Issue  of  possible  evasion  of  the 
strictures  of  a  comprehensive  test  bsin 
is  important,  as  is  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  technology  for  the 
detection,  location,  and  identification  of 
nuclear  detonations.  But  these  are  by  no 
means  the  whole  story.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  In  fact  desirable  that  the 


United  States  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  underground  nuclear  testing. 
Such  testing  has  had  a  beneficial  impact 
on  the  arms  race  by  fulfilling  one  of  the 
key  objectives  of  arms  control:  mitigat- 
ing the  consequences  of  war,  should  war 
occur. 

Between  1970  and  1975,  the  total  mega- 
tonnage  loaded  on  board  U.S.  strategic 
ballistic  missile  systems — the  Minute- 
man  and  Poseidon  missile  systems,  will 
decline  by  40  percent.  This  decline  in  the 
aggregate  destructive  power  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  has  been  made  possible 
by  improvements  in  nuclear  weapon  de- 
sign technology  which  has  permitted 
much  smaller  nuclear  weapons  to  be 
placed  in  our  strategic  forces.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  as  improvements 
in  missile  guidance  become  available  and 
deployed,  even  smaller  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  available. 

The  net  reduction  in  force  megaton- 
nage  vastly  reduces  the  potential  de- 
structiveness  of  a  nuclear  force.  Such  a 
reduction  would  enable  a  military  plan- 
ner to  avoid  using  the  very  large  weapons 
detonated  at  or  near  ground  level  that 
cause  casualties  as  much  by  the  direct 
effects  of  the  nuclear  detonation  as  by 
fallout. 

A  net  reduction  in  aggregate  megaton- 
nage  would  reduce  the  amoimt  of  fallout 
which  could  be  created  in  the  event  de- 
terrence fails.  Failing  to  continue  to  im- 
prove our  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
would  freeze  deterrence  at  high  levels  of 
destruction.  Thus,  if  deterrence  should 
fail,  the  ability  of  each  side  to  mitigate 
the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  would 
be  severely  limited. 

As  the  United  States  sees  its  margin  of 
nuclear  superiority  eroded  by  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  strategic  nuclear  buildup, 
the  confidence  the  President  can  have  in 
the  ability  of  our  stockpiled  nuclear 
weapons  to  reliably  perform  becomes  in- 
creasingly important.  For  example,  if  af- 
ter deployment  some  potential  defect 
were  noted  in  a  Minuteman  ni  warhead, 
military  leaders  must  be  able  to  give  a 
U.S.  President  categorical  assurance  that 
the  weapon  can  perform  as  required.  If 
these  assurances  cannot  be  made,  the 
President's  confidence  in  deterrence,  and 
thus  his  ability  to  bargain  with  an  oppo- 
nent in  a  political  crisis,  could  be  serious- 
ly eroded.  In  this  case,  it  would  not  sim- 
ply be  a  loss  of  confidence  in  a  single  war- 
head, but  in  all  of  the  Minuteman  m 
missiles — comprising  55  percent  of  our 
land  based  ballistic  missile  force  by  1975. 

Such  a  circumstance  can  be  remedied 
only  with  confidence  testing  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  Only  with  such  testing 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  weapons  which 
are  in  our  stockpile  will  perform  as  re- 
quired. It  is  important  to  understand 
that  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  are  more  like- 
ly to  suffer  from  confidence  problems 
than  are  Soviet  weapons  because  we  have 
relied  upon  highly  advanced  technology 
to  provide  extremely  compact  weapons 
for  our  ICBM  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  force.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  not  under  a  similar  constraint  because 
of  its  extremely  large  payload  capacity. 
Thus,  the  Soviets  can  build  relatively 
primitive  and — by  U.S.  standards — ex- 
tremely large  nuclear  weapons  which  do 


not  require  the  same  level  of  confidence 
that  U.S.  weapons  might  require. 

For  example,  the  Poseidon  missile  war- 
head is  only  50  kilotons.  The  typical 
warhead  on  a  Soviet  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  is  approximately  1 
megaton,  or  20  times  as  large.  Thus,  if 
there  would  appear,  after  deployment, 
some  small  defect  in  the  Poseidon  wea- 
pon system  which  might  cause  the  nu- 
clear weapon  to  fail  to  detonate,  or  de- 
tonate with  much  reduced  yield,  the  de- 
terrent capacity  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces  could  suffer  severely.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  its  Soviet  counterpart  should 
suffer  a  defect  which  would  reduce  its 
nuclear  yield,  even  if  the  defect  were  so 
serious  as  to  cause  a  50 -percent  reduction 
in  yield,  the  weapon  would  stiU  detonate 
with  10  times  the  explosive  energy  of  the 
Poseidon  warhead  operating  at  full  yield. 

An  additional  consideration  which  has 
not  been  carefully  studied  is  the  effect  on 
our  nuclear  weapons  technology  base  of 
the  complete  cessation  of  underground 
testing.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
most  talented  scientists  and  engineers 
now  engaged  in  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search would  continue  to  remain  in  our 
weapons  laboratories  if  there  were  no 
opportunities  to  test  new  designs.  Thus, 
the  laboratory  personnel  would  tend  to 
fall  off  in  quality  as  the  years  went  by. 
This  situation  is  not  symmetric  however. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  totalitarian  so- 
ciety, talented  individuals  can  be  com- 
pelled to  continue  working  at  a  nuclear 
weapons  laboratory.  Thus,  while  U.S.  la- 
boratory competence  could  be  eroded 
under  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  such 
would  not  obtain  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Following  the  1963  limited  test  ban, 
there  was  considerable  rhetoric  about 
the  maintenance  of  safeguards  and  ag- 
gressive research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  weapons,  such  that  our 
security  would  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  elimination  of  the  ability  to  con- 
duct nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  If 
a .  comprehensive  test  ban  were  agreed 
to.,it  is  not  unlikely  that  similar  rhetori- 
cal assurances  would  be  made.  One  need 
only  examine  the  safeguard  that  was 
established  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  facilities  and  resources  necessary  to 
institute  promptly  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  should  they  be  deemed  es- 
sential to  our  national  security.  This 
safeguard,  one  of  the  four  safeguards  of 
the  1963  limited  test  ban  has  already 
been  sharply  eroded  by  the  Congress.  The 
organization  set  up  following  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  known  as  Joint  Task  Force-8 
(JTF-8)  has  now  been  disbanded.  As  a 
consequence,  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  promptly  resume  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced. We  now  maintain  a  rudimentary 
facility  on  Johnson  Island,  but  rather 
than  a  90 -day  ability  to  resume  nuclear 
tests,  it  may  take  1  to  2  years  to  resume 
such  tests  if  they  were  to  become  neces- 
sary. 

The  evidence  available  from  hearings 
before  the  Congress  as  well  as  from  an 
analysis  of  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  strongly  suggests  that  at 
the  present  time  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  against  all  nuclear  tests  would  be  in- 
imical to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States.  ^ 
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COURT  ACTION  ON  PRESIDENT'S 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  joined  with  22  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  filing  a  suit  for  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief  against  the  President 
and  his  top  Cabinet  ofQclals  now  con- 
ducting illegal  acts  of  war  in  Indochina. 

None  of  us  came  to  this  decision  light- 
ly. We  joined  in  this  suit  because  we 
believe  the  President  is  destroying  not 
only  Vietnam,  but  severely  damaging  his 
own  country  by  continuing  this  senseless 
war  in  Vietnam  and  we  believe  every  le- 
gal means  must  be  seized  to  stop  him. 

As  Congressmen  and  Senators,  we  pre- 
fer the  legislative  process  as  a  check  on 
the  President's  actions  and  we  all  shall 
pursue  this  route.  But  that  is  not  enough. 

On  November  17,  1971,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  92-156.  title  IV— 
Termination  of  Hostilities  in  Indochina. 
By  that  action,  the  Congress  made  clear 
its  intent  that: 

It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  at  th%  ear- 
liest practicable  date  all  military  operations 
of  the  United  States  in  Indo-Cblna. 

In  1971  the  Congress  also  repealed  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  which  repeat- 
edly had  been  cited  as  the  legal  basis 
for  the  United  States  immoral  interven- 
tion in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  By  these  two 
actions  in  1971  the  Congress  attempted 
to  clarify  that  the  President  had  au- 
thority to  follow  only  one  course  of  ac- 
tion— to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  and  end 
the  war. 

Instead  the  President  resumed  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  and  in  early  May,  de- 
cided to  mine  the  harbors  of  North  Viet- 
nam. These  extremely  serious  steps, 
which  may  have  a  profound  and  adverse 
efifect  on  UJS.  foreign  relations  for  years 
to  come,  were  taken  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress.  The  mining 
of  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  violates  an 
international  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  signatory,  the  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1907. 

Even  those  who  support  the  President's 
actions  in  Vietnam  must  be  concerned 
at  the  astonishing  disrespect  which  this 
administration  has  shown  for  funda- 
mental American  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government.  There  Is,  in  other 
words,  a  constitutional  question  at  is- 
sue which  the  Congress  must  join. 

The  strength  of  American  democracy 
has  alwajrs  been  that  we  have  a  system 
of  laws,  not  men.  We  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  man — no  matter  how  rich 
or  powerful — is  greater  than  the  law 
before  which  all  must  bow.  Even  Presi- 
dents are  requested  to  respect  this  tradi- 
tion. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  not  al- 
lowed to  pack  the  court  and  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  not  permitted  to  seize  the 
steel  mills. 

The  23  Members  of  Congress  who 
signed  the  suit  against  the  President 
strongly  believe  in  the  American  sys- 
tem. They  assert  that  if  this  system  is  to 
survive,  all  public  officials,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  must  re- 
spect the  law. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  they  submit 
their  suit  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  they 
shall  press  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  complaint  filed  by  the  23 
Members  of  Congress  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoiu). 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Ck>urt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia] 

1.  Honorable  Mike  Gravel; 

2.  Honorable  Fred  Harris; 

3.  Honorable  Bella  S.  Abzug; 

4.  Honorable  Jonathan  Blngbam; 
6.  Honorable  William  Clay; 

6.  Honorable  Shirley  Chlsholm; 

7.  Honorable  John  Conyers,  Jr.; 

8.  Honorable  Ronald  V.  DeUums; 

9.  Honorable  Charles  Diggs,  Jr.; 

10.  Honorable  Don  Edwards; 

11.  Honorable  Walter  Pauntroy; 

12.  Honorable  Michael  J.  Harrington; 

13.  Honorable  Henry  HelstoeU; 

14.  Honorable  Charles  B.  Rangel; 

15.  Honorable  Thomas  Rees; 

16.  Honorable  Benjamin  Rosenthal; 

17.  Honorable  William  Ryan; 

18.  Honorable  Louis  Stokee; 

19.  Honorable  PhlUlp  Burton; 

20.  Honorable  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler; 

21.  Honorable  Herman  Badlllo; 

22.  Honorable   Augustus  F.   Hawkins; 

23.  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell;  versus 
Richard    M.    Nixon,    Individually    and    as 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  IndlvkluaUy  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.; 

William  P.  Rogers,  Individually  and  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,   D.C: 

Robert  F.  Froehlke,  Individually  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Department  of  I>e- 
fense.  Washington,  D.C; 

John  H.  Chaffee,  Individually  and  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C; 

Robert  C  Seamans,  Jr.,  Individually  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of 
Defense,  Washington,  D.C;  and  the  United 
States  of  America;  Defendants. 

COMPLAIMT 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  this  matter  arises  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Title  28  United  States  Code  $|  1331,  1346, 
and  1361,  and  such  other  provisions  of  law 
as  shall  be  hereinafter  set  forth  In  this  com- 
plaint. The  amount  in  controversy  exceeds 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.00)  exclusive 
of  Interest  and  costs. 

2.  PlaintlCTs  are  each  duly  elected  and 
qualified  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  sue  In  their 
Individual  capacities  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  In  their  official  capacities 
as  members  of  Congress  and  representatives 
of  their  constituency.  Each  alleges  that  the 
activities  of  the  defendants  described  herein 
has  materially  affected  their  abUltles  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  their  districts  and  to 
practice  their  profession  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Each  further  alleges 
that  they  have  a  personal  and  direct  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  controversy  and  will  be 
themselves  adversely  affected  by  It. 

3.  Defendants  in  this  matter,  other  than 
the  defendant  United  States  of  America,  are 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  acticHi  Is  brought  against 
them  in  their  individual  and  in  their  official 
capacities.  Defendants  are  respectively  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

4.  During  the  last  several  years,  defend- 
ants and  their  predecessors  in  office,  eacb 
acting  individually  and  coUectlvely.  have 
engaged  and  caused  the  armed  forces  of  the 


United  States  to  engage  In  a  war  in  Indo- 
china. This  war  constitutes  one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  costly  wars  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Over  one  million  human  beings, 
including  over  fifty  thousand  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  this  war  and  at  least  one 
hundred  billloa  doUars  has  been  ^ent  In 
the  prosecution  of  it.  At  present  the  defend- 
ants are  not  only  continuing  the  war,  but 
have  recently  escalated  the  war. 

6.  On  November  17,  1971,  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  92-156,  Title  VI — ^Termination 
of  Hostilities  m  Indo-Chlna.  At  that  time. 
Congress  made  clear  Its  Intent  that  "It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  In  Indo-Chlna.  .  .  ."  Subse- 
quently, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  substan- 
tially Increased  bombing  raids  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

6.  RecenUy,  on  May  8,  1972,  the  President 
announced  to  the  American  people  that  be- 
cause the  country  faces  a  new  situation,  he 
has: 

Ordered  the  following  measures  which  are 
being  implemented  as  I  am  speaking  to  you. 

All  entrances  to  North  Vietnamese  ports 
wlU  be  mined  to  prevent  access  to  these  ports 
and  North  Vietnamese  naval  operations  from 
these  ports.  United  States  forces  have  been 
directed  to  take  appropriate  measures  within 
the  Internal  and  claimed  territorial  waters  of 
North  Vietnam  to  Interdict  the  delivery  of 
any  supplies.  Rail  and  all  other  communica- 
tions WlU  be  cut  off  to  the  maximum  extent 

possible Countries  with  ships  presently  in 

North  Vietnamese  ports  have  already  been 
notified  that  their  ships  will  have  three  day 
light  periods  to  leave  in  safety.  After  that 
time  the  mines  will  become  active  and  any 
ships  attempting  to  leave  or  enter  these  ports 
will  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  (A  copy  of  the 
President's  address  Is  attached  hereto  as  Ex- 
hibit A) 

7.  On  May  10, 1972,  defendant  Melvin  Lalrt 
announced  publicly  that  the  United  States 
would  move  against  and  take  all  appropriate 
action  against  any  ships  from  any  country 
whatsoever,  seeking  to  enter  the  ports  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Viet- 
nam). 

8.  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  states  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war. 
Congress  has  not  exercised  this  power.  It  has 
passed  no  legislation  or  Joint  resolution  de- 
claring war  In  Indo-Chlna,  nor  has  It  ex- 
plicitly. Intentionally,  and  discretely  author- 
ized the  war. 

9.  No  appropriation  act  or  selective  service 
renewal  act  can  be  construed  as  an  exercise 
of  the  declaration  of  war  power  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Even  should  the 
courts  Interpret  any  such  actions  of  Congress 
as  Implicitly  or  tacitly  approving  the  exercise 
by  the  President  of  the  war  power,  said  tacit 
approval.  If  so  Interpreted  by  the  courts,  was 
explicitly  revoked  by  the  "Mansfield  Amend- 
ment", Public  Law  92-156.  November  17,  1971. 
Accordingly,  at  this  Ume  the  President  Is  In 
violation  of  the  separation  of  the  powers  doc- 
trine as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  operating  an  lUegal  war  in  ex- 
cess of  his  Constitutional  powers.  The  Presi- 
dent and  other  defendants  are  also  unlaw- 
fully and  unconstitutionally  misusing  appro- 
priations of  Congress  to  conduct  this  war. 

10.  As  pointed  ant  above,  since  the  passage 
of  the  Mansfield  Amendment,  the  President 
has  taken  action  In  mining  the  harbors  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  cutting  off 
communications  and  rail  lines  and  interfer- 
rlng  with  shipment  to  Vietnam  by  other  sov- 
ereign countries.  Nothing  in  any  acts  of  Con- 
gress have  ever  authorized  either  ImpUcltly 
or  explicitly  such  actions  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government  of  the  United  States. 
A<ldltlonally.  leaders  of  Congress  have  re- 
pudiated such  actions.  These  actlona  of  the 
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President  and  other  defendants  herein  con- 
stitute acts  of  war  against  other  sovereign 
powers  other  than  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  never  before  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  accordingly,  also,  violate  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  doctrine. 

11.  Additionally,  the  actions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  particularly  defendants 
herein  In  mining  the  harbors  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  are  in  violation  of 
Article  n.  Eighth  Hague  Convention  of  1907 — 
"Convention  Relative  to  the  Laying  of  Auto- 
matic Submarine  Contact  Mines",  October  18, 
1907,  36  Stat.  2332.  The  Hague  Convention 
forbids  the  laying  off  coasts  and  ports  of 
enemy  mines  which  Interfere  with  commer- 
cial shipping.  The  Convention  defines  the 
type  of  mines.  The  Executive  Branch  and  de- 
fendants herein  have  made  no  effort  to  seek 
the  approval  of  Congress  or  to  Inform  Con- 
gress of  the  type  of  mines  used,  or  full  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  the  mines  and  accordingly 
violate  the  specific  Intent  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

12.  Plaintiffs  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
Irreparably  injured,  both  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  as  representatives  of  the 
people  and  In  their  ability  to  represent  the 
people  by  the  actions  of  the  defendants.  The 
right  to  declare  war  lies  specifically  and  solely 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Issues  of  the  President's  and  the  other  de- 
fendants' present  actions  in  mining  har- 
bors, cutting  off  rail  and  other  communica- 
tions, and  other  Etctions  as  set  forth  above 
and  Included  in  Exhibit  A  attached  hereto, 
have  never  been  presented  to  any  other 
court.  Plaintiffs  have  no  other  adequate 
remedy  at  law  other  than  the  suit  herein. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  respectfully  pray: 
(l)That  the  Court  issue  a  declaratory 
judgment,  declaring  that  defendants  are  vio- 
lating Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  In  their  actions 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  ^>ther  countries  as  described  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  May  8.  1972; 

(2)  That  the  Court  issue  a  preliminary  and 
permanent  Injunction  enjoining  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  defend- 
ants herein  and  their  successors  In  office  and 
others  acting  in  concert  with  them  from 
carrying  on  war,  further  mining  of  harbors, 
further  bombing  and  Interruption  of  commu- 
nication and  rail  transportation  and  other 
acts  of  violence  against  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  other  countries  with- 
out specific  authorization  of  Congress; 

(3)  That  the  Court  enjoin  the  President 
and  those  acting  in  concert  with  him  to  seek 
Congressional  authorization  for  the  acts 
announced  in  his  speech  of  May  8,  1972,  and 
the  further  acts  announced  by  the  defendant 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  press  statement 
of  May  10.  1972,  before  fvirther  implement- 
ing or  carrying  out  any  of  those  actions; 

(4)  And  that  the  Court  enjoin  the  de- 
fendants from  further  utilizing  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  acts  of  appropriation  of 
Congress  for  military  expenditures  In  Indo- 
Chlna  unless  and  until  he  receives  proper 
authorization  from  Congress  to  utilize  the 
funds  In  the  manner  set  forth  in  his  speech 
of  May  8,  1972  and  the  public  statement  of 
defendant  Secretary  of  Defense  on  May  10, 
1972,  and  further  enjoin  him  from  using 
such  funds  in  manners  other  than  speclfic- 
cally  Etet  forth  in  the  authorization  acts  of 
Congress  as  presently  enacted. 

(5)  That  the  Court  order  such  other  and 
further  relief  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

Hon.  MiKX  Gravel,  et  al.. 

By  Counsel. 
Counsel  for  Plaintiffs:  Philip  J.  Hlrscbkop. 
Washington,  D.C. 


violence  to  Oovemor  Wallace  and  the 
violation  of  Maryland's  tradition  of 
toleratioQ.  The  bullets  that  hit  George 
Wallace  were  propelled  by  madness  and 
cowardice,  and  not  only  wounded  the 
Oovemor,  but  shattered  a  heritage  of 
three  centuries.  It  is  a  day  of  sadness 
and  a  day  of  shame. 

With  Voltaire.  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  a  man's  right  to  say  what  he 
thinks.  Yesterday's  act  is  a  basic  denial 
of  that  fundamental  right. 


GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    I 
bitterly  condemn  and  regret  Monday's 


DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSOR  URGES 
ACTION  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
UNITED  NA-nONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  former  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rich- 
ard Gardner  recently  led  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  in  an  American  As- 
sembly discussion  on  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations — Can  We  Do 
Better?"  which  Professor  Gardner  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Assembly  meet- 
ing, our  sad  performance  in  fulfilling 
legitimate  international  responsibilities 
is  spelled  out  in  straightforward  lan- 
guage. Professor  Gardner  concludes,  and 
rightly  so,  that  not  only  can  we  do  better, 
but  we  must.  The  stake,  after  all,  is  world 
peace — and  that  Is  best  pursued  through 
a  world  organization  and  not  by  uni- 
lateral interventionism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Gardner's  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  the  Unfted 

Nations — Can  We  Do  Better? 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

"The  real  test  of  our  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations,"  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said, 
"still  lies  ahead  of  us."  With  that  prophetic 
remark  Stevenson  sought  to  warn  us  that 
a  day  might  come  when  some  hard  and  pain- 
ful choices  might  have  to  be  made  between 
the  pursuit  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests 
as  defined  in  Washington  and  support  of  a 
world  organization  in  which  the  United 
States  has  only  a  minority  voice. 

That  day  has  finally  come.  Although  we 
have  heard  talk  of  a  "crisis  of  confidence" 
In  the  United  Nations  In  almost  every  year 
since  its  inception,  there  are  Important  new 
elements  In  the  present  situation  which  call 
for  a  fundamental  re-examlnatlon  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  world  organization. 

The  most  obvious  new  element  is  that,  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  Is  beginning  to 
default  on  its  multilateral  commitments 
all  across  the  board: 

We  have  begun  importing  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  In  violation  of  a  legally  binding 
embargo  for  which  we  voted  in  the  Security 
Council.  The  legislation  which  gave  rise  to 
this  situation  was  adopted  In  the  face  of 
warnings  that  it  was  Inconsistent  with  our 
obligations  under  the  U.N.  Charter.  The 
Executive  Branch  could  have  avoided  the 
breach  of  our  U.N.  obligations  by  selling 
chrome  from  our  ample  stockpUe,  but  did  not 
choose  to  do  so. 

Congress  has  refused  to  appropriate  half 
of  the  U.8.  assessments  due  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (ILO)  for  1970 
and  the  entire  amount  of  U.S.  assessments 
due  the  ILO  for  1971.  If  Congress  fails  to 
appropriate  any  funds  for  the  ILO  at  thU 


session,  which  seems  likely,  ih«  U.S.  will 
lose  its  vote  in  the  ILO  In  January  1978.  The 
Administration  has  declared  that  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
fimds.  It  WlU  give  notice  of  withdrawal  to 
the  ILO — ^wblch  woiUd  be  the  first  time  the 
United  States  has  withdrawn  from  a  U.N. 
organization. 

Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate  the  $20 
million  for  the  expansion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Headquarters  site  which  was  promised 
by  the  Administration  pursuant  to  a  plan 
worked  out  between  the  United  Nations,  New 
York  City  and  the  Executive  Branch.  The 
faUure  to  appropriate  this  sum  means  that 
Important  parts  of  the  Headquarters  Sec- 
retariat will  have  to  be  relocated  in  Europe. 

Congress  has  not  yet  appropriated  the  UJS'. 
share  of  funds  for  the  "soft  lending"  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  the  Inter- American  Bank 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  These  U.S. 
contributions  were  promised  as  a  result  of 
multilateral  negotiations  and  were  due  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  IDA  last  year  and  to 
the  regional  development  institutions  several 
years  ago.  The  prospects  of  appropriations  at 
this  session  of  Congress  are  considered  poor. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  de- 
veloped country  that  has  not  yet  Implemented 
the  agreement  in  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD) 
caUing  for  trade  preferences  on  behalf  of  de- 
veloping countries.  The  prospects  for  the 
legislation  necessary  to  implement  this  agree- 
ment are  considered  poor  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  United  States  continues  to  move  away 
from  the  target  agreed  to  in  the  United  Na- 
tions that  developed  countries  should  give  1 
percent  of  their  GNP  in  foreign  aid.  Most 
of  our  partners  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
are  moving  toward  this  target  or  have  already 
exceeded  it.  In  terms  of  aid  as  a  proportion  of 
GNP,  the  United  States  now  ranks  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  non-Communist  ald- 
glvlng  countries. 

A  move  is  underway  in  this  session  of 
Congress  to  place  a  25  percent  ceiling  on  UjS. 
assessed  contributions  to  all  U.N.  agencies.  If 
adopted,  this  legislation  would  soon  put  the 
United  States  in  violation  not  only  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  but  of  the  constitutions  of  most 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  a  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  our  share  of  the  population  of  U.N. 
members — 6  percent — was  co-sponsored  by 
71  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

These  examples  of  withdrawal  from  multi- 
lateral commitments  are  but  one  aspect  of 
the  new  situation  which  now  prevails  In  the 
U.S.  relationship  to  the  U.N.  In  recent  years 
we  have  also  witnessed  a  significant  falling 
off  In  U.S.  determination  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  in  its  fundamental  Charter 
assignments.  Our  military  actions  in  Viet- 
nam and  m  the  Dominican  Republic,  even 
If  they  can  be  legally  Justified  by  a  liberal  In- 
terpretation of  the  UJI.  Charter,  have  hardly 
enhanced  the  peacekeeping  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a 
progressive  narrowing  in  the  range  of  initia- 
tives the  United  States  has  taken  in  the 
United  Nations.  As  recently  as  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s,  the  United  States  was  spon- 
soring major  efforts  to  strengthen  the  world 
organization  in  its  three  basic  Charter  func- 
tions— ^keeping  the  peace,  promoting  eco- 
nomic development,  and  securing  human 
rights.  In  recent  years  we  seem  to  be  by- 
passing these  subjects  In  favor  of  matters  like 
drug  control,  birth  control  and  hijacking 
controL  These  new  tasks  are  undeniably  Im- 
portant to  us  and  to  other  countries,  yet  our 
preoccupation  with  these  Issues  certainly  re- 
fiects  a  change  In  emphasis.  The  following 
list  of  major  U.8.  Initiatives  In  the  last  four 
Administrations  Is  Instructive: 
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Eisenhower  administration 


T7nited  Nations  Emergency  Force. 

United  Nations  Operation  In  the  Congo. 

United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

International  Development  Association. 

"Atoms  for  Peace" — ^International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Kennedy  administratitm 

Treaty  Outline  Tor  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament. 

United  Nations  Decade  of  Development. 

World  Food  Program. 

Outer  Space  Program. 

World  Weather  Watch. 

United  Nations  Bond  Issue. 

First  call  for  U.N.  action  on  population. 

United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research  (UNITAR). 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights. 

Reversal  of  Eisenhower  Administration's 
refusal  to  ratify  or  participate  In  the  draft- 
ing of  human  rights  treaties. 

Johnson  administration 

United  Nations  Cyprus  Operation. 

United  Nations  Peacekeeping  In  India- 
Pakistan  War. 

Support  for  sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 

United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities. 

Nixon  administration 

Draft  Treaty  for  an  International  Seabed 
Authority. 

Unltd  Nations  actions  for  control  of  Inter- 
natonal  traffic  In  drugs. 

Assistant  to  refugees  from  East  Pakistan. 

Proposals  to  control  aircraft  highjacking. 

Earth  Resource  Satellites. 

Enlargement  and  reform  of  ECOSOC. 

$100  million  fund  for  environment. 

The  narrowing  range  of  U.S.  initiatives  re- 
flects a  growing  skepticism  in  Washington 
about  the  abUlty  of  the  UJI.  to  serve  U.S. 
Interests  effectively  In  any  of  its  major  Char- 
ter functions.  This  disenchantment  has  been 
fed  by  a  long  series  of  events — the  failive  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  of  U.N.  members 
to  stand  firm  In  the  Article  9  crisis:  the 
abrupt  withdrawal  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  U.N.  forces  from  the  Middle  East;  the  In- 
ability of  U.N.  members  to  resolve  the  stale- 
mate over  peacekeeping  or  to  come  up  with  a 
solution  to  the  growing  deficit;  the  lack  of 
support  for  meaningful  reforms  on  such  sub- 
jects as  mini-states  and  General  Assembly 
procedures;  the  failure  of  the  Jarring  mission 
to  achieve  progress  In  the  Middle  East;  the 
Increasingly  anti-Israel  bias  of  U.N.  resolu- 
tions; the  outspoken  criticisms  by  U  Thant  of 
our  Vietnam  policy  compared  with  his  re- 
strained conunents  on  Soviet  behavior;  and 
various  U.N.  resolutions  passed  over  our  op- 
position dealing  with  such  matters  as  chem- 
ical warfare,  nuclear  testing  and  the  problems 
of  Southern  Africa. 

Coming  after  this  long  succession  of  dis- 
appointments, our  humiliating  defeat  In  the 
China  vote  last  November  seemed  to  be  the 
proverbial  last  straw.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  a  White  House  spokes- 
man, deplored  not  only  the  result  of  the  vote, 
but  also  the  behavior  of  those  U.N.  members 
who  greeted  it  with  a  display  of  enthusiasm. 
"The  time  has  come,"  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  declared,  "to  recognize  the  U.N.  for  the 
anti-American,  anti-freedom  organization  It 
has  become.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cut 
otr  all  financial  help,  withdraw  as  a  member, 
and  ask  the  U.N.  to  find  a  headquarters  lo- 
cation outside  the  U.S.  that  is  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  philosophy  of  the  majority  of 
voting  members,  someplace  like  Moscow  or 
Peking.'' '  While  meet  Congressional  criticism 
did  not  go  that  far,  it  did  reflect  a  widespread 
displeasure  in  the  country  at  large.  Even  a 
long-time  UJf.  supporter  like  The  New  York 
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Times  found  the  organization  "close  to  bank- 
ruptcy— fiscal,  political  and  moral."  • 

A  few  days  after  the  China  vote.  Congress 
voted  down  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  foreign 
aid  decision  of  Congress  has  since  been  re- 
versed, but  the  Executive  Branch  took  an- 
other decision  In  the  wake  of  the  China  vote 
that  has  continuing  consequences.  The  day 
after  the  General  Assembly's  action.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  held  a  press  conference 
In  which  the  following  exchange  occurred: 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  coiild  you  tell  us 
what  the  Administration's  position  will  be 
toward  an  effort  In  the  Congress  to  reduce 
or  cut  UN  funds? 

Answer.  Well,  we  will  not  support  a  reduc- 
tion of  funds  for  the  United  Nations  in  re- 
taliation for  this  vote.  That  is  not  going  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  Administration.  We  think 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  orga- 
nization that  Is  bound  by  a  majority  vote, 
and  we  In  the  United  States  are  accustomed 
to  being  bound  by  a  majority  vote,  that  we 
should  accept  the  decision. 

The  other  problem,  though,  the  related 
problem  of  whether  the  United  Nations  Is 
spending  too  much  money  or  not,  in  living 
beyond  its  resources.  Is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion, which  we  will  have  to  address.  And  I 
think  that  my  own  view  is  that  it  has  spent 
too  much  money  in  the  past.  And  we  have 
probably  contributed  more  than  our  share. 
We  contribute  roughly  33  percent  to  the 
regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  contribute  approximately  40  percent  to 
specialized  agencies.  And.  I  think  there  is 
some  question  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  and  certainly  In  the  minds  of  Con- 
gress, about  whether  we  are  carrying  too  great 
a  share  of  the  burden.  (E-nphasis  supplied.)' 

Shortly  thereafter.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Samuel  De  Palma  told  a  Congressional 
Committee  that  the  Administration  had 
decided  to  seek  to  reduce  the  U.S.  share  of 
U.N.  assessments  to  25  percent  "as  qulcIUy 
as  possible."  He  assured  the  Committee  that 
this  decision  bore  no  relation  to  the  Admin- 
istration's disappointment  over  the  China 
vote.  The  25  percent  recommendation,  in  fact, 
had  first  appeared  In  the  report  of  the  Lodge 
Commission  six  months  earlier.  But  of  that 
report's  nearly  100  recommendations,  most 
of  them  calling  for  greater  U.S.  stipport  of 
the  UJi.,  this  was  the  first  recommendation, 
and  so  far  the  only  one,  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  decided  to  Implement. 

As  If  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  China 
vote  and  Its  aftermath  was  soon  followed  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  UN's  Impotence  In 
the  India-Pakistan  war.  Informed  Americans 
have  understood  for  years  that  the  U.N.  can- 
not act  effectively  In  conflicts  where  the 
great  powers  are  themselves  Involved,  but  the 
sight  of  a  U.N.  unable  to  halt  a  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan  was  something  else.  The 
remarks  attributed  to  Henry  Kissinger  In  the 
"Anderson  papers"  suggested  that  In  the 
White  House,  no  less  than  In  the  public  at 
large,  very  serious  questions  were  being  raised 
about  the  utility  of  the  U.N.  for  peacekeep- 
ing anywhere  In  the  third  world: 

If  the  United  Nations  can't  operate  In  this 
kind  of  situation  effectively.  Its  utility  has 
come  to  an  end  and  It  is  useless  to  think  of 
U  Ji.  guarantees  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  exercise  In  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
Is  likely  to  be  an  exercise  In  futUlty,  inas- 
much as  the  Soviets  can  be  expected  to  veto. 
The  UJI.,  Itself,  wlU  probably  do  Uttle  to 
terminate  the  war  . . .  Dr.  Kissinger  reiterated 
that  there  was  no  chance  in  getting  anything 
usefxil  In  the  U JI.« 

The  foreign  policy  reports  Issued  early  in 
1972  by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  reflect  the  attitude  of  deep  skepti- 
cism that  characterizes  the  Administration's 
current  assessment  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  two  documents,  while  developing  an  Im- 
pressive case  for  multilateral  cooperation  In 
areas  like  the  law  of  the  sea,  environment. 


population  and  narcotics,  contain  the  most 
critical  references  to  the  United  Nations  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  an  American  state 
paper.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  Presi- 
dent's report  suggest  the  new  mood: 

The  United  Nations  la  an  experiment  in 
cooperation  among  nations.  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  Its  success  is  foreordained  or  Its 
ultimate  result  altogether  predictable.  It  Is  a 
mistake  either  to  exaggerate  Its  capability  or 
to  underestimate  Its  potential. 

We  have  reached  a  point  at  which  It  Is  no 
service  to  the  Idea  of  the  United  Nations  and 
no  contribution  to  Its  futiue  to  blink  at  Its 
limitations.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  large  dose  of  realism  and  can- 
dor in  the  United  States  policy  toward  the 
United  Nations. 

We  will  not  .  .  .  take  the  Initial  or  major 
responsibility  for  making  up  a  deficit  created 
by  the  policies  of  other  coimtrles. 

Prudence  and  political  realism  dictate  that 
no  one  country  should  be  assessed  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  expenses  of  an  or- 
ganization approaching  universality  In  which 
each  member,  large  or  small,  has  but  one 
vote.  That  Is  particularly  true  when  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  major  contributing 
countries  are  unable  to  exercise  effective  con- 
trol over  the  UN  budget. 

We  recognize  the  hope  among  some  devel- 
oping nations  that  their  voting  strength  In 
UN  organizations  can  be  used  to  force  an  In- 
crease in  the  economic  assistance  which  they 
receive  from  the  developed  countries.  The 
aim  is  not  unworthy.  But  the  means  can 
easily  become  self-defeating. 

Economic  aid  programs  depend  upon  polit- 
ical support  In  the  developed  countries, 
whose  taxpayers  are  the  ultimate  donors.  This 
support  cannot  be  compelled.  Attempts  to 
lise  the  one  nation-one  vote  principle  to  do 
so  will,  in  the  long  run  endanger  this  whole 
Important  area  of  UN  activity.^ 

This  new  mood  of  official  skepticism  about 
the  United  Nations  is  clearly  shared  by  the 
American  public.  Public  opinion  on  a  subject 
of  this  kind  is  difficult  to  measure  scientifi- 
cally, but  any  review  of  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  UN  over  the  last  decade  would  certain- 
ly reflect  a  growing  sense  of  disappointment. 
This  Is  true  of  The  New  York  Times  as  well 
as  of  the  provincial  press.  What  Is  perhaps 
equally  significant,  the  public  Is  not  only 
more  critical  of  the  United  Nations,  It  Is 
manifestly  less  interested.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  General  Assembly,  which  re- 
ceived special  publicity  because  of  the  entry 
of  mainland  China,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  over  the  last  decade  In  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  United  Nations.  Even  The 
New  York  Times  has  cut  Its  U.N.  bureau  from 
five  correspondents  in  1961  to  three  In  1972. 
Members  of  the  bureau  complain  that  It  gets 
harder  and  harder  to  get  printed  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Some  idea  of  the  trend  In  public  attitudes 
towards  the  United  Nations  may  be  found 
in  the  following  tables.  Table  1  (page  9) 
shows  a  sharp  decline  in  public  confidence 
In  the  United  Nations  over  the  last  seven 
years.  In  July  1964,  on  the  eve  of  the  Article 
19  crisis,  81  percent  of  those  questioned 
thought  the  United  Nations  was  doing  a  good 
or  fair  job,  7  percent  a  poor  job,  with  12  per- 
cent offering  no  opinion.  In  November  1971, 
after  the  China  vote,  the  comparable  figures 
were  35  percent,  43  percent  and  16  percent. 
Table  2  (page  10)  reveals  that  college  edu- 
cated people  tend  to  be  more  critical  of  the 
United  Nations — not  exactly  a  reassuring 
statistic  for  U.N.  supporters.  The  same  table 
also  shows  that  Republicans  are  less  favor- 
able In  their  assessment  of  the  UJf.  than 
Democrats.  This  has  probably  been  true  since 
the  creation  of  the  U.N.,  and  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  style  as  well  as  substance  of 
the  present  Administration's  approach. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,  however, 
that  the  American  people  are  now  opposed  to 
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the  XTJT.  In  principle  and  would  resist  at- 
tempts to  make  it  more  effective.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  Table  3  (page  10)  indicates,  the 
United  States  leads  other  developed  coun- 
tries In  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion 
supports  the  XJ2f.  concept.  In  October  1970, 
In  response  to  the  question  "Would  you  like 
to  see  the  United  Nations  become  a  stronger 
organization?"  84  percent  of  Americans  ques- 
tioned said  yes,  8  percent  said  no,  and  8  per- 
cent had  no  opinion.  This  suggests  that  the 
American  people  are  not  against  the  multi- 
lateral approach  as  such  but  rather  are  criti- 
cal of  the  actual  performance  of  the  UJ*. — 
at  least  as  this  has  been  represented  to  them 
by  their  government  and  the  mass  media. 

I.   THK  CASE  FOR  A  NEW  APPROACH 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  by  restating  two 
tniisms  about  the  United  Nations:  (1)  the 
organization  is  what  its  members  want  It  to 
be;  (2)  no  program  to  enhance  the  VJX.'s 
effectiveness  can  possibly  succeed  without 
strong  Uj8.  leadership.  The  second  proposi- 
tion does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
can  or  should  imdertake  the  sole  responsi- 
bUlty  for  making  the  United  Nations  work. 
The  cooperation  of  other  countries  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable.  But  the  political 
facts  of  life  are  that  the  U.S.  input  into  the 
system  has  been  essential  to  every  successful 
U.N.  action  since  the  United  Nations  was 
founded.  This  is  Ukely  to  continue  to  be 
true  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

TABLE  1.— GALLUP  POLL  QUESTION:  IN  GCNERAL.  DO  YOU 
THINK  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IS  DOING  A  GOOD  JOB, 
OR  A  POOR  JOB,  IN  TRYING  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS 
IT  HAS  HAD  TO  FACE? 

(In  perctnti 


Dito 


Good  or 
fair  job 


No  opinion— 
Poor  job   Do  net  know 


Dee«<nb«r  1950 

M«yl951 

57 
54 
66 
55 
59 
80 
77 
87 
80 
79 
78 
78 
80 
81 
49 
44 
35 

36 
36 

22 

30 

26 

10 

11 

7 

9 

11 

12 

15 

7 

7 

35 

40 

43 

7 

in 

Soptombtr  1953.... 

December  1953 

Julyl9M 

12 
15 
15 

October  1955 

10 

November  1956 

December  1959 

October  1960 

12 

6 

11 

June  1961 

10 

J»nuarvl962 

10 

June  1962 

7 

November  1963 

July  1964 

13 
1? 

October  1967 

16 

October  1970 

16 

November  1971 

22 

TABLE  2.-STATtSTICAL  BREAKDOWN  OF  1971  GALL 
UP  POLL  RESULT  BY  CATEGORY  OF  RESPONDENT 

|ln  parcentj 

Good 


Poor      No  opinion 


National 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Indepemlents 

(Allege 

Hiiti  school 

Grade  school 

Under  30 

30  to  49  years  old 

50  years  old  and  over. 


35 

43 

31 

48 

39 

39 

32 

a 

33 

54 

37 

41 

31 

40 

41 

40 

34 

43 

32 

46 

22 
21 
22 
20 
13 
22 
29 
19 
23 
22 


TABLE  3.-GALLUP  POLL  QUESTION  (OCTOBER  1970): 
WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  BE- 
COME A  STRONGER  ORGANIZATION? 


Hn  percentl 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

United  States 

84 

79 
75 
74 
66 

46 

45 

8 

Sweden     

IS 

Gfeece ............ 

Great  Brlulnl"""""" 

The  Netherlamhu.. 

Sp«« 

Uruguay 

23 
17 
24 
49 
24 

Given  theoe  facts  of  life,  two  central  ques- 
tions need  to  be  answered: 

First,  would  a  foreign  policy  which  sought 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  United  Nations 
for  peacekeeping,  development  and  human 
rights  be  desirable  for  the  U.S.? 

Second,  would  such  a  policy  be  feasible — 
In  terms  of  its  likelihood  of  achieving  the 
desired  results? 

The  first  question  reqtilres  some  redefini- 
tion of  what  US.  foreign  policy  is  all  about. 
State  Department  officials  like  to  say  that 
"the  United  Nations  is  an  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy."  They  do  not  always  point 
out,  however,  that  the  United  Nations  is  also 
the  instrument  of  the  foreign  policy  of  131 
other  countries.  The  real  question  is  how 
the  United  States  and  the  131  other  coun- 
tries define  their  foreign  policy  interests.  If 
the  exclusive  preoccupation  is  to  gain  sc»ne 
short-term  political  or  economic  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  United  States  and  the  other 
members  will  be  frustrated  and  will  conclude 
that  the  United  Nations  is  an  inadequate 
instrument  for  the  promotion  of  their  nat- 
tional  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
and  other  members  have  as  a  central  foreign 
policy  objective  the  building  of  a  civilized 
system  of  world  order,  the  United  Nations 
could  well  become  an  effective  Instrument 
for  that  purpose. 

Much  of  our  discontent  with  the  United 
Nations  in  recent  yean  has  resulted  from 
our  failure  to  get  our  way  on  every  issue. 
There  was  a  sharp  reaction  in  Congress,  for 
example,  when  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  de- 
cided to  assist  an  agricultural  experimental 
station  in  Cuba — even  though  this  was  the 
first  of  288  Special  Fund  projects  of  which 
the  United  States  Government  disapproved. 
In  domestic  affairs,  most  people  have  come 
to  recognize  that  in  the  common  interest  of 
preserving  the  community,  one  cannot  have 
one's  way  on  every  issue.  Yet,  for  the  most 
part,  we  and  other  U.N.  members  have  not 
yet  Implied  that  lesson  on  the  international 
plane. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  for 
U.N.  members  to  pay  Up  service  to  the  United 
Nations,  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
their  short-term  interests,  often  at  its  ex- 
pense. Virtually  all  countries  take  an  instru- 
mental approach  to  the  organization,  citing 
Charter  principles  when  they  seem  to  yield 
a  short-term  advantage,  ignoring  them  when 
they  do  not.  This  has  always  been  true  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  distressing,  how- 
ever. Is  that  it  has  become  increasingly  true 
of  other  members.  Including  the  United 
States.  Our  country  occasionally  asked  Itself 
how  the  United  Nations  could  help  it  to  do 
what  it  had  decided  to  do  In  Vietnam;  we 
never  seriously  asked  ourselves  how  we  might 
conform  our  Vietnam  policies  to  our  UJf. 
commitments. 

The  lack  of  a  principled  approach,  of  any 
serious  attempt  to  articulate  and  live  by 
consistent  interpretations  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  international  law,  is  one  of  the  most 
depressing  aspects  of  present  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Our  senior  policy  makers,  like  those 
In  most  other  countries,  ask  only  what  the 
UJf .  can  do  for  them,  not  what  they  can  do 
tat  the  United  Nations — or  for  the  building 
of  a  civilized  system  of  world  order. 

The  present  Administration  has  under- 
taken a  niunber  of  bold  initiatives  to  ad- 
just our  foreign  policy  to  a  world  in  which 
the  United  States  no  longer  exercises  pre- 
ponderant power.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  em- 
phasizes the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  should  do  less  by  itself  and  more  in 
cooperation  with  others.  Moro  recently,  the 
Administration  has  emphasiz<!d,  both  in  its 
rhetoric  and  in  its  practice,  the  concept  of 
a  new  world  balance  based  on  five  major 
power  centers — the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  Japan  and  an  enlarged  Eu- 
ropean Community. 

The  search  for  a  new  power  balance  is  a 
legitimate  and  indeed  a  commendable  ol>- 


jective.  In  a  world  of  nation  states,  we  can 
no  more  eliminate  the  necessity  for  balance 
of  power  than  we  can  repeal  the  law  of 
gravity.  The  question  is  whether  balance  of 
power  alone  is  good  enough. 

By  Itself,  balance  of  power  politics  has  not 
brought  peace  In  the  past.  It  is  not  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  future  unless  accompanied  by 
Institutional  arrangements  to  accommodate 
the  interests  of  the  competing  power  cen- 
ters. Moreover,  the  legitimate  needs  and 
aspirations  of  countries  outside  these  five 
centers  of  power  must  be  considered. 

Furthermore,  the  balance  of  power  con- 
cept by  itself  is  manifestly  inadequate  in  the 
face  of  the  unprecedented  situation  in 
which  mankind  now  finds  Itself.  As  an  in- 
creasing number  of  thoughtful  commenta- 
tors have  begun  to  observe,  the  future  of 
civilization — ^perhaps  even  of  human  life  it- 
self— is  now  profoundly  threatened  by  the 
expensive  and  dangerous  arms  race,  the  ex- 
plosion of  world  population,  the  pollution  of 
the  common  environment,  the  depletion  of 
vital  natural  resources,  and  the  growing 
frustration  of  people  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries at  their  Inability  to  achieve  a  decent 
life.  The  recent  study  by  the  Club  of  Rome 
warns  us  that  we  face  massive  breakdowns 
within  the  lives  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children if  present  trends  continue  and  that 
such  breakdowns  can  be  averted  only  if  pre- 
ventive action  is  taken  now.  One  does  not 
have  to  agree  with  every  detail  of  the  Club 
of  Rome  study  to  accept  the  basic  thesis  that 
new  forms  of  global  cooperation  and  plane- 
tary planning  are  essential  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race. 

It  follows  that  from  now  on  a  central  pre- 
occupation of  U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be 
not  just  the  development  of  a  precarious 
power  balance  but  the  building  of  effective 
international  machinery  to  manage  man- 
kind's common  problems.  Some  of  this  ma- 
chinery can  be  developed  on  s  regional  basis 
in  North  and  South  America  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  communities  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  Perhaps  some  of  it  can 
be  created  in  a  "concert  of  free  nations" — 
linking  all  the  developed  countries  of  the 
non-Cdnmiunist  world.  But  for  those  prob- 
lems of  peacekeeping,  development  and  hu- 
man rights  that  are  global  in  extent — as  well 
as  for  a  cluster  of  new  technology -related 
Issues — there  is  no  substitute  for  the  United 
Nations. 

A  foreign  policy  approach  emphasizing 
these  elements  would  not  only  respond  to 
the  requirements  of  the  international  situa- 
tion. It  would  respond  to  domestic  political 
requirements  as  well.  The  broad  postwar  for- 
eign policy  consensus  has  been  shattered  by 
our  experience  in  Vletiiam.  The  best  way — 
perhaps  the  only  way — to  rebuild  domestic 
support  for  a  creative  internationalist  (but 
not  interventionist)  United  States  role  in 
the  vi'orld  is  to  put  primary  emphasis  on 
mxiltllateral  diplomacy  and  on  the  building 
of  international  institutions  for  a  just  and 
secure  world  order.  Such  an  effort  would  in- 
volve great  difficulties,  but  also  great  poten- 
tial benefits.  The  point  was  well  sununarlzed 
in  the  United  Nations  Association  (UNA) 
report.  The  United  Nations  in  the  1970s: 

"The  war  in  Vlet-Nam  has  reminded  us 
that  essentially  unilateral  military  action, 
even  by  the  strongest  of  powers,  can  be  In- 
conclusive abroad  and  unpopular  at  home. 
In  areas  as  diverse  as  peacekeeping,  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  aid  giving  and  con- 
trolling the  Impact  of  global  technologies — 
experience  Is  showing  that  such  complex 
problems  are  often  more  effectively  tackled 
through  multilateral  action  than  unilateral- 
ly, better  legitimized  by  international  con- 
sensus than  by  domestic  decision-making, 
better  symbolized  by  an  international  flag 
than  by  a  single  nation's  banner.  And  this 
is  so  despite  the  rigidities,  inefficiencies  and 
hesitancies  of  international  organizations  in 
general  and  the  United  Nations  in  particular. 

"The  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that,  in- 
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creaslngly,  it  is  In  the  U.S.  national  interest 
to  act  through  International  organizations, 
achieving  needed  results  by  burying  rivalries, 
trading  some  of  our  freedom  of  action  for 
greater  legitimacy,  attracting  partners  by  a 
willingness  to  share  responsibility. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  submit  that  one  way  to  rebuild  the 
Indispensable  domestic  consensus  on  foreign 
affairs  is  to  pursue  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  national  interest  through  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility possible  by  working  through 
multilateral  institutions."  • 

One  of  the  most  Important  but  least  ap- 
preciated functions  of  the  United  Nations  is 
in  influencing  the  political  process  within 
member  states  toward  more  cooperative  and 
outward-looking  policies.  In  a  certain  sense, 
the  United  Nations  constitutes  an  alliance  of 
doves,"  in  which  the  outward-looking  mem- 
bers of  national  governments  can  reinforce 
one  another  in  their  struggles  with  more 
inward-looking  members  of  their  national 
administrations.  A  General  Assembly  speech 
by  a  head  of  state  or  prime  minister  can  be 
n  golden  opportunity  for  the  launching  of 
a  peace  initiative  or  a  bold  program  of  co- 
operation that  might  be  otherwise  impos- 
sible. A  compromise  worked  out  In  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  General  Assembly  or  a 
United  Nations  economic  forum  can  enable 
political  leaders  to  climb  down  from  extreme 
positions  while  saving  face.  To  give  Just  a 
few  examples  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  author,  the  dramatic  change  in  U.S. 
population  policy  in  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy's 1963  offer  of  a  Joint  moon  program 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.-Soviet 
agreement  in  1963  banning  nuclear  weapons 
In  orbit  were  all  facilitated  by — indeed,  they 
would  probably  have  been  impossible  with- 
out— the  process  of  diplomacy  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  an  American  president  wishing 
to  gain  domestic  support  for  substantial  cuts 
In  the  military  budget  and  a  greater  Invest- 
ment in  economic  and  social  programs  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sents a  resource  of  enormous  potential.  It 
can  help  us  to  reorder  our  national  priorities, 
to  turn  our  country  around. 

One  of  the  seripus  dangers  for  the  United 
States  in  its  reaction  from  the  Vietnam 
tragedy  is  that  we  may  disengage  from  inter- 
national enterprises  that  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  even  essential  to  our  enlightened 
self-interest.  Here  again,  the  United  Nations 
offers  an  opportunity  to  American  leader- 
ship. U.N.  programs  are  yielding  new  per- 
ceptions of  the  linkages  between  conditions 
abroad  and  conditions  at  home.  To  give  Just 
a  few  obvious  examples:  U.N.  assistance  to 
Asian  farmers  to  grow  wheat  or  rice  instead 
of  opium  can  reduce  drug  addiction  and 
crime  in  New  York.  U.N.  efforts  to  limit  the 
use  of  toxic  pesticides  in  other  countries  can 
safeguard  our  interests  in  the  conservation 
of  wildlife,  fish  and  the  health  of  marine 
environment.  U.N.  efforts  to  control  diseases 
and  establish  minimum  health  standards  can 
save  the  lives  of  untold  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans. And.  most  fundamentally  of  all,  men  in 
blue  helmets  under  a  U.N.  flag  in  a  w^orld 
trouble  spot  can  remove  the  occasion  for 
American  soldiers  to  fight  or  die  there. 

But  even  beyond  these  fairly  obvious  link- 
ages between  "foreign"  and  "domestic"  prob- 
lems, a  U.N.-oriented  foreign  policy  could 
give  us  a  new  sense  of  national  purpose — 
an  opportunity  for  recommitment  to  some 
fundamental  principles  of  Justice  and  hu- 
man dignity  which,  at  an  earlier  and  hap- 
pier stage  In  our  existence,  we  perceived  as 
essential  elements  of  our  behaviour  as  a  free 
people. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Americans,  particu- 
larly young  Americans,  are  raising  questions 
about  the  Justice  of  our  domestic  economic 
and  political  order.  At  present  these  Ameri- 
cans are  mainly  looking  inward.  But  a  U.N.- 
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<M'iented  policy  oould  help  us  put  these  con- 
cerns in  a  global  context.  As  Mr.  Reynold 
Levy,  Harrlman  schcdar  at  this  Assembly,  has 
ably  put  It: 

"The  necessity  and  desirability  of  American 
participation  In  completing  the  tasks  of 
world  order  is  clarified  as  one  links  In  one's 
mind  International  problems  with  their 
domestic  analogues: 

"The  need  to  disarm  at  home  (e.g.,  gun 
control  legislation)  and  abroad  (e.g.,  arms 
control  negotiation  and  limitation) ; 

"The  need  to  redistribute  wealth  at  home 
(e.g.,  tax  reform,  family  assistance  plan, 
guaranteed  annual  income)  and  abroad  (e.g., 
foreign  aid,  trade  concessions  to  LDC's) ; 

"The  need  to  foster  respect  for  equal  en- 
forcement of  law  at  home  (e.g.,  wire  tap 
policy,  maintenance  of  dignity  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  preventive  detention,  welfare 
work  requirements)  and  abroad  (e.g.,  U.S. 
action  with  respect  to  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
accrued  dues  to  ILO,  meeting  commitments 
to  multilateral  institutions); 

"The  need  to  limit  population  growth  and 
reduce  technologically  produced  ecocides  at 
home  (tax  Incentives  for  small  families,  wide 
distribution  of  birth  control  Information, 
measuring  and  taxing  social  costs  of  pol- 
lutants) and  abroad  (beginning  a  search  for 
viable  international  solutions); 

"The  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  civil  liber- 
ties and  social  opportunities  of  all  citizens 
at  home  (rights  of  political,  religious,  racial, 
chronological  and  sex-oriented  minorities. 
Intimidation  of  news  media,  conspiracy 
prosecutions,  mass  arrests,  anti-busing 
rhetOTlc)  and  abroad  (speak  clearly  In  oppo- 
sition to  oppression  wherever  it  Is  found — 
e.g.,  Greece,  Spain.  Nigeria.  India/Pakistan, 
Portugal);  and 

"The  need  to  resolve  differences  peacefully 
at  home  (e.g.,  avoidance  of  extreme  forms  of 
labor  union /management  strife  via  compul- 
sory arbitration,  earlier  conciliation;  wage/ 
price  gtildeposts  meaningfully  monitored  un- 
der post-freeze  conditions,  easing  of  nation- 
wide voter  registration  requirements,  gen- 
erally built  In  a  responsiveness  to  valid 
grievances  processed  within  the  system)  and 
abroad  (e.g.,  develop  U.N.  peacekeeping  com- 
petence, lend  support  to  Secretary-General's 
conciliation  and  good  offices  capacities,  en- 
courage the  institutionalization  of  preventive 
diplomacy  efforts) ." ' 

There  is.  Anally,  a  very  practical  reason  why 
it  serves  U.S.  interests  to  broaden  our  support 
for  the  U.N.  beyond  such  currently  fashion- 
able Issues  as  peculation,  environment  and 
narcotics  to  the  fundamental  functions  of 
peacekeeping,  development  and  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights.  This  is  that  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  an  effective  U.N.  In  such 
limited  sectors  is  unlikely  to  succeed  without 
action  on  a  broader  front.  Even  if  we  were 
to  decide  that  oxu-  priorities  in  the  U.N.  were 
limited  to  these  new  technological  issues,  we 
would  have  to  recognize  that  the  rest  of  the 
membership  has  other  priorities.  The  other 
memtiers  will  not  cooperate  for  long  in  a 
major  U.N.  buildup  In  environment  and  pop- 
ulation, for  example,  even  if  this  Is  lavishly 
supported  with  U.S.  contributions.  If  we 
seem  to  be  downgrading  the  primary  func- 
tions laid  down  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  More- 
over. Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
likely  to  Judge  the  U.N.'s  effectiveness  In 
terms  of  its  ability  to  discharge  its  major 
functions — particularly  its  peacekeeping  role. 
In  other  words,  there  may  be  domestic  as 
well  as  intornational  political  limits  to  our 
capacity  to  develop  a  healthy  U.N.  in  tech- 
nology-related areas  if  the  U.N.'s  more  basic 
functions  continue  to  atrophy. 

The  linkage  is  particularly  close  between 
progress  m  the  U.N.'s  development  functions 
and  progress  in  the  new  areas  where  the 
U.S.  is  pressing  for  U.N.  action.  An  effective 
multilateral  attack  on  the  problems  of  en- 
vironment and  population  growth  la  not 
likely  to  be  mounted  In  the  absence  of  an 


effective  multilateral  attack  on  poverty. 
Without  an  Increase  In  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  global  aid  efforts,  the  financial  and 
political  basis  for  population  control  and 
envlronmentai  protection  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  will  simply  not  exist.  Not  only 
does  action  on  population  and  environment 
cost  money  that  the  developing  countries  do 
not  have,  but  political  resistance  to  popula- 
tion and  environment  efforts  is  likely  to  grow 
In  these  countries  If  international  develop- 
ment assistance  is  static  or  declining.  Al- 
ready at  the  U.N.,  some  countries  are  charg- 
ing that  the  new  emphasis  by  the  United 
States  on  environment  and  population  is  a 
gigantic  "cop  out"  to  JustUy  our  declining 
foreign  aid  effort. 

n.   THE    HAKO    QtTESTIONS    OF   FEASIBIUTT 

"The  United  Nations,"  Professor  Lincoln 
Bloomfleld  has  remarked,  "is  the  first  Institu- 
tion in  history  which  has  become  indispen- 
sable before  it  has  become  possible."  Picking 
up  this  useful  phrase,  the  United  States 
Association  has  chosen  as  a  motto  of  Its 
development  campaign  the  slogan  "to  make 
the  Indispensable  possible."  Unfortunately, 
however,  most  of  the  excellent  panel  reports 
of  the  UNA  and  even  the  report  of  the  Lodge 
Commission  share  a  defect  characteristic  of 
many  academic  studies  and  much  world 
federalist  literature — they  are  much  more 
persuasive  al)out  the  desirability  of  strength- 
ening the  U.N.  m  the  performance  of  its 
basic  Charter  functions  than  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  their  proposals  for  achieving  this 
objective. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  effective  dialogue 
between  the  government  "Insiders"  and  the 
public  "outsiders"  breaks  down.  The  U.S. 
Government  officials  responsible  for  shaping 
our  U.N.  policy,  even  where  they  concern  the 
desirability  of  strengthening  the  U.N.  in  its 
peacekeeping,  development  or  human  rights 
functions,  usually  argue  that  the  proposals 
offered  by  private  groups  are  not  capable  of 
achievement  because  the  necessary  Inter- 
national or  domestic  political  support  is  not 
available.  The  outsiders  tend  to  camplaln 
that  the  Insiders  have  not  tried  hard  enough 
or  are  unduly  pessimistic  about  the  future 
prospects.  The  insiders  say  the  outsiders 
simply  don't  know  the  facts  of  political  life 

These  arguments  remind  one  of  the  T\ 
commercial  in  which  the  waiter  plies  the  cus 
tomer  with  the  repeated  incantation.  "Try  it. 
you'll  like  it,"  and  the  unwilling  victim,  after- 
consuming  the  dish,  exclaims,  "Like  it,  I 
thought  I  was  gonna  die!"  Only  in  the  case 
of  our  U.N.  policy,  the  object  of  the  plea  to 
"try  it"  isn't  having  any,  perhaps  because 
tliere  is  no  Alka  Seltzer  which  will  solve  his 
problem  if  the  proposal  proves  indigestible. 

What  is  most  needed  in  this  area  is  a  se- 
rious and  sustained  dialogue  between  Insiders 
and  outsiders,  moving  away  from  generalities 
onto  specifics,  and  focusing  on  the  hard 
questions  of  feasibility. 

One  way  to  begin  a  discussion  of  feasibil- 
ity is  to  look  at  the  problem  of  Charter  re- 
view. The  last  General  Assembly  Invited 
memljers  to  submit  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  U.S.  position  has  remained  the  same 
on  Charter  review  for  the  last  two  decades. 
Our  position  is  that  no  constructive  purpose 
would  be  served  by  a  Charter  review  con- 
ference, given  the  wide  divergence  of  views 
between  U.N.  memt>ers  on  fundamental  Is- 
sues. At  the  same  time,  we  are  prepared  to 
support  amendments  of  particular  Charter 
provisions  when  these  seem  appropriate  and 
when  an  adequate  consensus  develops  in  sup- 
port of  them — the  recent  General  Assembly 
decision  to  amend  the  Charter  by  Increasing 
the  size  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
from  27  to  54  is  a  case  in  point.  Moreover,  we 
argue  that  many  of  the  desired  Improvements 
in  U.N.  peacemaking,  development  and  hu- 
man rights  activities  can  be  achieved  without 
Charter  amendment  by  appropriate  reforms 
in  the  operation  of  U.N.  organs  or  In  the  Sec- 
retariat. 
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If  this  view  of  the  matter  Is  correct,  and 
the  author  of  this  essay  believes  that  It  Is, 
the  discussion  should  focus  not  on  the  ab- 
stract question  of  Charter  review,  but  rather 
on  what  specific  measures  would  be  feasible 
to  strengthen  the  U.N.'s  capacity  in  peace- 
keeping, development  and  human  rights.  The 
possibility  of  Charter  amendments  In  these 
areas  should  be  seriously  considered  only 
where  the  necessary  reforms  cannot  be 
achieved  In  any  other  way  and  only  where 
there  is  some  prospect  of  achieving  the  agree- 
ment of  those  membera  whose  support  for  an 
amendment  is  constitutionally  required — all 
of  the  five  permanent  members  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

Limitations  of  space  preclude  a  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  all  the 
major  proposals  that  have  been  made  for 
strengthening  the  U.N.'s  effectiveness  in  the 
performance  of  its  basic  Charter  functions. 
The  paragraphs  that  follow  are  designed  sim- 
ply to  suggest  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
need  to  be  raised  about  some  of  these  pro- 
posals: 

Peacekeeping 

The  Lodge  Commission  and  the  UNA  panel 
report  favor  ambitious  U.S.  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  U.N.'s  capacity  for  peacekeep- 
ing and  peaceful  settlement.  These  Include 
the  Institution  of  a  25,000-man  standby  peace 
force,  the  creation  of  a  peace  fund,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  small  U.N.  Guard  for  hu- 
manitarian and  relief  activities,  a  U.N.  corps 
of  military  observers,  and  a  U.N.  fact-finding 
center.  The  problem  with  all  of  these  recom- 
mendations is  that  they  have  all  been  strong- 
ly opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union — and  they  are 
now  almost  certainly  going  to  be  opposed  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  well.  The 
hard  question  is  whether  any  purpose  would 
be  served  by  a  major  diplomatic  effort  to  in- 
duce the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public to  alter  their  views  and  whether,  in 
the  event  of  failure,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  seek  the  Implementation  of  such  meas- 
tures  over  their  opposition  in  the  GenersU  As- 
sembly or  Secretariat.  With  respect  to  cer- 
tain other  proposals — such  as  the  repeal  of 
the  Connally  Amendment  and  the  "coalitions 
for  peaceful  settlement"  under  which  the 
United  States  would  agree  to  accept  General 
Assembly  decisions  as  legally  binding  on  spe- 
cific questions  which  it  would  define  in  ad- 
vance— there  is  the  further  question  of 
whether  such  initiatives  would  have  the  nec- 
essary support  from  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Development 

The  Lodge  Commission  and  the  UNA  panel 
report  favor  substantial  increases  in  the 
United  States  contributions  to  multilateral 
development  programs,  as  well  as  major  re- 
forms in  the  multilateral  assistance  process. 
Here  again,  the  question  of  feasibility  needs 
to  be  carefully  examined.  Proposals  for  big 
increases  in  U.S.  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  (the  Lodge 
Commission  proposes  a  U.S.  annual  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  $200  million  by  1975)  and 
for  the  transfer  of  several  billions  annually 
in  U.S.  development  assistance  through 
multilateral  financial  agencies  have  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  certain  harsh  do- 
mestic realities — the  growing  public  and 
Congressional  disenchantment  with  foreign 
aid,  the  refusal  of  the  Congress  to  raise  U.S. 
contributions  to  UNDP  beyond  the  $86.3  mil- 
lion of  the  last  several  years,  and  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  comparatively 
modest  sums  already  agreed  upon  as  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Quite  apart  from  the  opposition  to  foreign 
aid  generally,  there  is  the  further  question 
of  whether  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  prepared  to  accept  the  re- 
duction In  U.S.  control  of  assistance  funds 


that  Is  Inherent  in  any  international  effort. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  UNDP  that  the  political 
and  economic  priorities  of  international 
management  may  diverge  from  those  of  the 
United  States  government.  Even  In  the 
World  Bank,  once  thought  to  be  securely 
under  U.S.  control,  a  recent  loan  to  India 
was  adopted  over  the  negative  vote  of  the 
U.S.  Executive  Director.  The  central  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  and  the  public  that  this 
losrf  of  control  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  advantages  of  multilateral  admin- 
istration in  terms  of  political  insulation, 
burden-sharing,  and  greater  cooperation 
from  recipient  governments. 

The  feasibility  test  needs  also  to  be  ap- 
plied to  proposals  for  reforms  in  the  multi- 
lateral assistance  process — notably  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  Development 
Council  to  develop  global  priorities,  propose 
funding  levels  and  coordinate  all  multi- 
later  and  bilateral  efforts.  The  evidence  thus 
far  suggests  that  the  international  agencies 
as  well  as  the  national  governments  will  re- 
sist this  proposal.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  go  much  beyond  the 
modest  degree  of  coordination  that  has  al- 
ready been  achieved. 

Human  rights 

The  feasibility  issue  is  no  less  serious  in 
the  human  rights  field.  For  five  consecutive 
years  the  General  Assembly  has  debated  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  High  Commissioner 
for  Human  Rights.  Each  year  it  has  post- 
poned a  decision  in  the  face  of  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union,  India  and  the 
Arab  States.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  entry  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  increase 
support  for  this  proposal. 

Modest  gains  have  been  achieved  in  the 
Subcommission  on  Discrimination  and  the 
Protection  of  Minorities  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  which  now  has  estab- 
lished its  authority  to  examine  complaints 
which  indicate  "gross  violations"  of  human 
rights  in  member  countries.  But  the  fact 
has  to  be  faced  that  the  majority  of  U.N. 
members  have  a  very  different  set  of  priori- 
ties in  this  area  than  the  United  States. 
While  a  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion was  completed  years  ago.  the  drafting  of 
a  Convention  on  Religious  Intolerance  con- 
tinxies  to  languish.  The  necessary  majority 
for  action  in  support  of  human  rights  stand- 
ards seems  to  exist  only  where  racial  dis- 
crimination or  some  form  of  "colonialism" 
is  seen  to  exist.  All  efforts  to  get  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  deal  with  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries  have  been  un- 
availing. As  a  measure  of  how  far  the  priori- 
ties of  the  U.S.  can  differ  from  those  of  the 
U.N.  majority  in  the  human  rights  field,  it 
should  be  noted  that  only  last  month  the 
United  States  was  obliged  to  vote  against  a 
resolution  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
declaring  that  Israel's  treatment  of  the  Arab 
popvUation  in  Israeli-occupied  territories  vio- 
lated the  standards  of  the  Nuremberg 
Charter. 

in.    PROBLEMS    OF    MONEY    AND   POWER 

The  crisis  in  U.S.  relations  to  the  U.N.  finds 
its  most  acute  expression  in  a  number  of 
financial  Issues  that  have  assumed  special 
urgency  in  1972.  These  Issues  can  be  conven- 
iently summarized  under  the  following  main 
heads: 

United  States  defaults 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  United 
States  is  withholding  funds  from  the  United 
Nations  system  in  violation  of  its  legal  obli- 
gations. The  first,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  is  our  failure  to  pay  our  assessed 
dues  to  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
The  Administration  is  currently  seeking  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $1 1  million  to 
permit  payments  of  the  amounts  owed  to  the 
ILO  for  1970  and  1971.  It  is  also  seeking  ap- 


propriations for  our  share  of  the  1972  ILO 
budget.  It  has  indicated  that  it  have  no 
choice  but  to  give  notice  of  withdrawal  from 
the  ILO  unless  Congress  appropriates  the 
necessary  funds.  What  is  not  clear  is  what 
the  Administration  will  do  if  Congressman 
Rooney  carries  out  his  plan  to  appropriate 
Just  a  minimum  amount  suffcient  to  prevent 
our  loss  of  vote  in  the  ILO — i.e.,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  only  our  1971  dues  plus  one 
dollar. 

The  second  Instance,  which  is  less  well 
known,  has  resulted  from  the  Congressional 
proviso  attached  to  the  1970  and  1971  appro- 
priation acts  that  not  less  than  $2.5  million 
of  U.S.  assessment  due  the  United  Nations 
system  should  be  paid  in  the  form  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies.  Under  the  U.N.  fi- 
nancial regulations,  assessments  are  supposed 
to  be  paid  in  dollars  and  other  convertible 
currencies.  Nevertheless.  U.N.  agencies  have 
found  it  possible  to  make  use  of  some  U.S.- 
owned  Inconvertible  foreign  currencies  to 
meet  their  requirements,  but  not  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Congressionally-speci- 
fied  minimum.  The  United  States  is  accord- 
ingly in  arrears  by  $1.7  million  on  its  assess- 
ments to  various  Specialized  Agencies  for  the 
calendar  years  1969  and  1970.  If  we  take  our 
inteniatlonal  obligations  seriously,  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  to  liquidate  these  U.S.  delfts  at  this 
session,  but  the  outlook  as  of  this  vvrlting  is 
uncertain. 

The  failure  to  pay  on  time 
An  important  factor  in  the  U.N.'s  financial 
crisis  is  the  failure  of  members  to  pay  their 
assessments  on  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  Is  a  major  offender  In  this  re- 
spect. The  U.N.'s  fiscal  year  corresponds  to 
the  calendar  year,  and  the  financial  regula- 
tions provide  that  all  assessed  contributions 
are  due  and  payable  by  the  end  of  February. 
The  United  States  fiscal  year  begins  in  July, 
and  the  Congressional  appropriations  for  our 
share  of  the  U.N.  budget  are  usually  not 
available  until  July  of  the  year  in  which  the 
assessments  are  due.  or  even  later.  In  recent 
years,  even  though  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated by  July,  the  Executive  Branch  has 
paid  only  one-half  of  our  contributions  at 
that  time,  holding  further  payments  until 
October  and  December. 

The  new  Secretary-General  has  appealed 
to  all  members  to  pay  their  assessments 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  and  has  discussed  this  problem  per- 
sonally with  President  Nixon.  It  would  seem 
desirable,  at  the  very  least,  for  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  its  assessed 
contribution  each  year  as  soon  as  the  funds 
become  available  from  Congress.  But  beyond 
that,  if  we  are  to  bring  ourselves  into  full 
compliance  with  the  financial  regulations 
and  respond  fully  to  the  Secretary-General's 
appeal,  we  will  need  to  change  our  system 
of  Congressional  appropriations  so  that  "funds 
can  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  assessments  are  due.  Tliis  would 
mean,  for  example,  that  the  Administration 
on  the  basis  of  estimates,  would  Include  in 
the  1974  Fiscal  Year  budget  presented  to 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  1973  the  U.S.  con- 
tributions due  the  U.N.  for  calendar  1974.  It 
would  require,  for  that  one  year  only,  a  dou- 
ble appropriation  of  the  approximately  $70 
million  in  U.S.  annual  assessments.  The 
Canadian  Parliament  recently  made  such  a 
double  appropriation.  To  discharge  to  the 
full  our  obligations  under  the  U.N.  financial 
regulations.  Congress  would  have  to  do  the 
same.  The  Executive  Branch  has  so  far  been 
reluctant  to  make  such  a  proposal,  in  the 
light  of  its  existing  difficulties  with  Congress 
over  U.N.  appropriations. 

The  United  Nations  deficit 
The  most  serious  element  in  the  U.N.'s  fi- 
nancial situation  Is  the  large  and  growing 
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deficit  resulting  from  the  refusal  of  certain 
members  to  pay  their  assessed  obligations. 
The  largest  part  of  the  deficit,  as  everyone 
knows,  stems  from  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  to  pay  their  assessments 
for  the  Congo  operation  (the  Soviet  Union 
has  also  refused  to  pay  Its  assessments  for  the 
peacekeeping  operation  In  the  Middle  East). 
Moreover,  these  countries,  together  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  are  withholding 
that  portion  of  their  current  budget  assess- 
ments which  Is  required  to  pay  for  certain 
contested  items  in  the  regular  budget, 
such  as  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  the  U Jf.  bond.  The  Soviet  Union  sOso 
Insists  on  paying  its  share  of  the  $9  million 
of  technical  sissistance  in  the  regular  budget 
In  Inconvertible  currency  and  withholds  Its 
share  of  certain  smaU  items  such  as  the 
Korean  Cemetery  and  the  U.N.  Commission 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Ko- 
rea (UNCURK). 

The  total  deficit  resvUtlng  from  these  de- 
faults has  reached  approximately  $66  million, 
after  taking  into  account  funds  voluntarily 
contributed  toward  the  deficit  from  a  nimi- 
ber  of  members.  Including  France  (which 
recently  contributed  $3.5  million).  Of  the 
$66  million,  some  $37  million  consists  of 
debts  owed  by  the  United  Nations  (mostly 
to  member  governments)  for  direct  support 
to  the  Congo  and  lillddle  East  operations: 
$17  million  takes  the  form  of  "surplus  ac- 
counts" which  are  monies  owing  to  mem- 
ber states  as  a  result  of  an  excess  of  peace- 
keeping assessments  over  actual  costs;  the 
remaining  $12  million  of  the  deficit  Is  a  short- 
fall in  cash.  In  addition  there  should  prob- 
ably be  added  to  the  deficit  the  $16  million 
owed  by  the  Republic  of  China  at  the  time  of 
Its  departure  from  the  United  Nations,  which 
the  People's  Republic  Is  unlikely  to  pay.  If 
member  governments  were  prepared  to  waive 
the  debts  owing  them  from  past  peacekeep- 
ing operations  and  the  monies  due  them 
from  the  surplus  accounts,  about  $30 
million  In  cash  would  be  necessary  to  liqui- 
date the  deficit.^ 

No  financial  settlement,  however,  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  or  other 
members  If  It  did  not  deal  at  the  same  time 
with  the  contested  items  in  the  regular  bud- 
get. The  most  Important  of  these  are  the 
technical  assistance  item  and  the  payments 
of  Interest  and  principal  on  the  U.N.  bonds. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to- 
gether with  other  developed  countries,  have 
a  common  interest  In  removing  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  reg\ilar  budget  and  fimd- 
Ing  this  program  on  a  voluntary  basis  with- 
in the  UNDP.  The  developing  countries  would 
be  reluctant  to  accept  this,  but  they  might 
be  prepared  to  do  so  as  part  of  an  overall 
solution  to  the  financial  crisis. 

As  for  the  U.N.  bonds,  some  $119  million  are 
outstanding.  If  the  bondholders  were  pre- 
pared to  offset  against  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  the  $79  million  In  assessments  they 
will  have  to  pay  In  the  future  to  cover  inter- 
est and  principal  pasrments,  the  bonds  could 
be  retired  at  a  net  cost  of  $40  million.  If  they 
were  prepared  to  go  further  and  accept  a  40 
percent  reduction  by  way  of  a  "cash  surrender 
discount"  to  refiect  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  bonds  (which  pay  a  minimal  2  percent 
Interest),  the  entire  bond  Issue  could  be  re- 
tired for  $24  million.  This  $24  million  added 
to  the  $30  million  figvure  given  earlier  as  the 
amount  needed  to  eliminate  the  deficit,  would 
bring  the  total  amount  of  cash  needed  to 
$54  mllUon.  Of  course.  If  the  United  Nations 
wished  also  to  restore  Its  depleted  working 
capital  fund  of  $40  million  and  thus  put 
Itself  In  a  secure  financial  position  for  the 
future,  the  total  needed  would  be  $94  million. 

The  United  States  has  Indicated  that  a 
satisfactory  package  settlement  would  re- 
quire between  $40  to  $50  million  in  voluntary 
cash  contributions  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France.  France,  as  already  Indicated,  has 
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contributed  only  $3.S  million  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  declared  that  $5  million  Is  the 
most  they  woxild  be  prepared  to  contribute. 
We  take  the  position  that  we  will  take  no 
initiative  toward  a  financial  settlement  since 
the  responsibility  for  the  deficit  lies  else- 
where, but  we  have  said  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  an  appropriate  contribution 
if  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  agree  to  cash 
contributions  of  $4o  to  $50  million.  Although 
It  has  not  been  explicitly  stated.  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  U.S.  contribution  in  this 
event  would  be  the  waiver  of  the  approxi- 
mately $15  mllUon  In  U.N.  debts  and  surplus 
accounts  owing  the  United  States. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  deficit  rests  mainly  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France.  Nevertheless,  if  one  ac- 
cepts the  argument  made  earlier  that  a  great- 
ly strengthened  UJf.  would  serve  U.S.  na- 
tional Interests,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  United  States  should  not  take  a  more 
forthcoming  attitude  in  the  present  financial 
negotiations.  We  could  do  this  by  (1)  mak- 
ing affirmative  proposals  for  a  settlement  of 
the  deficit  rather  than  simply  awaiting  the 
proposals  of  others  and  (2)  offering  at  least 
a  small  cash  contribution  in  addition  to  a 
waiver  of  the  $15  million  which  is  owing  us. 
Such  a  cash  contribution,  of  course,  woiild 
require  Congressional  appropriations.  Given 
the  unhappy  history  of  the  Article  19  crisis 
and  present  Congressional  attitudes  toward 
United  Nations  financing,  the  prospect  for 
such  an  appropiratlon  would  be  dim  in  the 
absence  of  an  all-out  effort  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  At  the  present  time,  no  such 
effort  is  contemplated. 

Fair  shares  of  money  and  influence 

The  United  States  currently  pays  31.52  per- 
cent of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United 
Nations.  Otir  share  of  the  regular  budgets 
of  other  U.N.  agencies  averages  something 
less  than  this.  We  contribute  approximately 
36  p>ercent  of  the  voluntary  funds  In  the 
UNDP,  and  a  slightly  higher  peroentage  of 
all  V^.  voluntary  budgets  considered  to- 
gether. 

The  Lodge  Commission  recommended  that 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  UJ^.'s  regular  budget 
should  be  reduced  to  25  percent  "over  a 
period  of  years." »  The  Executive  Branch 
has  now  promised  Congress,  as  noted  earlier, 
to  seek  a  reduction  to  25  percent  "as  quickly 
as  possible."  In  making  this  commitment,  it 
significantly  omitted  the  important  proviso 
in  the  Lodge  Commission  recommendation 
that  "each  reduction  in  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  regular  budget  must  be  clearly  marked 
by  at  least  a  corresponding  increase  in  U.S. 
contributions  to  one  or  more  of  the  volun- 
tary budgets  or  funds  in  the  UJ^.  system."  '° 
Moreover,  the  Administration's  timetable  is 
not  the  gradual  one  envisaged  In  the  Lodge 
Commission  report.  It  apparently  plans  to 
seek  acceptance  in  principle  of  a  25  percent 
celling  at  the  next  General  Assembly  and  to 
have  the  Contributions  Committee  agree  at 
Its  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1973  to  put  this 
limitation  into  effect  for  the  triennium 
1974-76. 

The  wisdom  of  this  decision  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  Is  subject  to  question  on  a 
number  of  grounds.  Taking  account  of  de- 
valuation, the  United  States  represents  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  national  income 
of  the  U.N.  membership.  When  our  percent- 
age is  adjusted  under  the  U.N.'s  "capacity 
to  pay"  formula  to  take  account  of  the  low 
per  capita  Income  of  certain  countries,  our 
adjusted  post-devaluation  assessment  rate 
comes  to  about  35  percent.  Thus  our  present 
assessment  of  31.5  percent  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  excessive  from  the  point  of  view 
of  capacity  to  pay. 

Moreover,  the  practical  possibilities  of 
achieving  the  promised  reduction  are  highly 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  In  making  this 
conmiltment,  the  Administration  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  reductions  in  the  UJS. 
assessments  that  may  be  expected  as  a  result 


of  the  admission  of  new  members.  There  Is 
a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  two  Oer- 
manles  wUl  enter  the  United  Nations  in 
1973  and  that  Switzerland  may  become  a 
member  sometime  thereafter.  The  assess- 
ment rates  will  be  6.8  percent  for  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  about  1.7  percent  for  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  and  about  1  per 
cent  for  Switzerland,  for  a  total  of  about  9.5 
percent.  If  one  mttkes  the  optimistic  as- 
sumption that  the  two  Koreas  and  the  two 
Vletnams  will  also  be  admitted  and  takes 
account  further  of  the  possible  entry  of  a 
number  of  mini-states  paying  the  minimum 
.04  percent  rate,  the  total  assessment  rep- 
resented by  new  members  could  reach  some- 
thing like  10  percent  by  the  1974-76  trien- 
nium. The  United  States  31.5  percent  shars 
of  this  10  percent  is  about  3.1  percent — suf- 
ficient to  reduce  our  present  rate  to  about 
28.4  percent.  Thus  the  Executive  Branch 
could  not  make  good  on  its  25  percent  com- 
mitment vmless  virtually  all  the  UJT.  mem- 
bers other  than  the  Communist  and  less  de- 
veloped countries  were  prepared  to  forego 
their  proportionate  shares  of  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  the  admission  of  new  members. 
There  is  little  prospect  that  these  UJ».  mem- 
bers will  be  willing  to  make  such  a  sacriflcs 
to  accommodate  the  United  States. 

If  a  reduction  to  25  percent  Is  neither  dic- 
tated by  the  principle  of  capacity  to  pay  nor 
In  line  with  current  negotiating  possibili- 
ties In  the  United  Nations,  why  has  such  a 
decision  been  made?  The  explanation  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  which  was  contained  In 
the  President's  foreign  policy  message  to 
Congress  and  which  has  been  repeated  by 
spokesmen  for  the  Administration  before 
U.N.  bodies  and  Congressional  conunlttees 
Is  as  follows: 

"Prudence  and  political  realism  dictate 
that  no  one  country  should  be  assessed  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of  an 
organization  approaching  universality  in 
which  each  member,  large  or  small,  has  but 
one  vote.  That  is  particularly  true  when  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  major  contrib- 
uting countries  are  unable  to  exercise  effec- 
tive control  over  the  UN  budget." " 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  Is  deter- 
mined to  reduce  its  share  to  25  percent  In 
order  to  reduce  the  gap  between  its  share  of 
the  budget  and  Its  share  of  decision-making 
power.  But  If  the  United  States  regular 
budget  assessment  is  going  to  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  admission  of  new  members  to  28 
percent  in  the  normal  course  of  events  any- 
way, it  Is  hard  to  see  why  the  extra  three  per- 
centage points  are  dictated  by  "prudence  and 
political  realism,"  particularly  when  the  effort 
to  get  them  Is  bound  to  precipitate  a  major 
confrontation  and  complicate  the  UJI.'s  fi- 
nancial crisis.  In  either  case — 28  percent  or  25 
percent — the  gap  between  our  budgetary 
share  and  our  Infiuence  In  decision-making 
would  remain  very  large. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  25  percent 
commitment  would  seem  to  be  to  appease 
Congressional  criticism  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  serve  notice  on  the  world  organization 
that  the  United  States  wants  greater  influ- 
ence in  the  budget  and  policy-making  proc- 
ess. In  both  respects,  however,  this  strategy 
is  likely  to  backfire.  Congressman  Rooney, 
taking  the  Administration  at  its  word.  Is  al- 
ready suggesting  a  unilateral  26  percent  lim- 
itation on  U.S.  assessments,  which  could 
deepen  the  U.N.'s  constitutional  and  fiscal 
crisis  and  put  the  U.S.  in  violation  of  its 
Charter  obligations.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  will  hardly  be  In  a  better  position  to 
persuade  other  UJ7.  members  to  give  It 
greater  influence  In  UJ7.  decision-making  at 
the  very  time  It  Is  reducing  Its  financial  sup- 
port. 

The  reform  of  United  Nations  decision- 
making procedures  Is  a  matter  of  enormous 
complexity.  It  Is  Irrational  that  countries 
representing  less  than  5  percent  of  the  budget 
and  10  percent  of  the  population  of  the  total 
membership  can  take  decisions  In  the  General 
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Assembly  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  Including 
binding  decisions  on  budgetary  matters.  But 
anyone  reasonably  conversant  with  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  the  United  Nations  knows 
that  no  system  of  weighted  voting  can  pos- 
sibly be  negotiated  which  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  United  States  and  the  other  U.N. 
members  whose  agreement  Is  constitutionally 
necessary  for  such  a  change.  The  only  Im- 
provements in  decision-making  that  have  any 
posslbUity  of  acceptance  would  be  those  that 
respect  the  one-nation  one-vote  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Charter  but  which  would   (1) 
provide  for  more  regiilar  representation  by 
the  middle  powers  In  the  Security  Council, 
and  (2)  provide  that  General  Assembly  res- 
olutions on  certain  subjects  could  only  be 
adopted  when  those  same  resolutions  had 
been  approved  by  small  committees  In  which 
the  large  and  middle  powers  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  seats  than  they  do  in  the 
Assembly  as  a  whole.  This  second  possibility 
might  mean,  for  example,  that  the  Assembly 
could  take  decisions  on  budgetsiry  matters 
only  when   those   same  decisions  had  been 
taken  first  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative     and      Budgetary      Questions 
(ACABQ) — or  that  its  decisions  on  peace- 
keeping operations  would  have  to  be  based  on 
prior  decisions  by  a  Peacekeeping  Finance 
Committee.  Such  proposals  would  amount  in 
effect  to  a  bicameral   arrangement  between 
the   Assembly   and   select  committees   with 
"weighted  representation."  Resolutions  would 
have  to  be  approved  both  by  the  relevant 
committee  and  by  the  Assembly  as  a  whole. 
Reforms  of  this  kind  could  be  carried  out 
without  Charter  amendment  provided  that 
a  two-thirds  majority  could  be  secured  in 
the  General  Assembly.  In  the  case  of  reform 
of  the  Security  Council,  a  resolution  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  could  lay  down  a 
new  "gentlemen's  agreement"  on  the  elec- 
tion of  non-permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil specifying  that  a  certain  number  of  places 
(e.g.,  6  of  the  10)   should  be  reserved  for  a 
specially   defined   group    of   middle   powers. 
A  two-thirds  majority  would  also  be  suffi- 
cient to  adopt  new  rules  or  procedure  pro- 
viding for  bicameralism  between  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  committees  of  weighted 
representation.  For  these  reforms,  however, 
the   majority   of   African,   Asian   and   Latin 
American   countries   would   have   to   agree. 
There  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  securing 
their  agreement  If  the  United  States  is  cut- 
ting back  on  its  flnancial  support  for  the 
United    Nations   and   opposing    U.N.   efforts 
in  development  and  other  areas  of  Interest 
to    these    countries.    The    only    conceivable 
way  In  which  the  developing  countries  could 
be  Induced  to  accept  such  reforms  would  be 
If  the  United  States  were  prepared  to  work 
for  a  United  Nations  that  was  more  effective 
on  matters  of  mterest  to  them.  Such  a  pos- 
sibility,   however,    would   require    a   funda- 
mental change  in  present  U.S.  policy. 

It  is  Impossible  to  quarrel,  of  course,  with 
the  notion  that  the  United  Nations  should 
eliminate  waste,  cut  down  on  superfluous 
personnel,  meetmgs  and  documentation,  and 
otherwise  put  its  financial  house  in  order. 
It  Is  difficult  to  deny,  moreover,  that  the 
United  Nations  urgently  needs  to  modernize 
its  financial  and  management  practices  and 
develop  a  more  effective  means  of  establishing 
budgetary  priorities.  But  what  this  argues 
for  is  a  selective  approach  In  which  the 
United  States  seeks  to  cut  fat  and  strength- 
en vital  programs,  not  a  meat-axe  approach 
In  which  we  seek  reductions  across  the  board. 
In  the  light  of  the  predicament  In  which 
mankind  finds  Itself,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
a  Secretary  of  State  complaining  that  the 
United  Nations  "has  spent  too  much 
money."  '*  And  there  Is  something  sad  in 
the  fact  that  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
finds  it  necessary  to  say  to  a  Congressional 
Committee  that  "friendly  governments  whose 
values  and  principles  we  generally  share  have 
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customarily  taken  a  much  more  relaxed  view 
than  ours  about  the  financial  burden  of 
contributing  to  [international]  organizations 
.  .  .  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  closest 
allies  are  consistently  found  on  the  same 
side  with  the  United  States  in  our  persistent 
efforts  to  hold  down  costs  in  the  United 
Nations."  " 

IV.  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  OUK  U.N.  POLICY 

The  present  arrangements  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  U.N.  system  are  deficient  in  a 
number  of  Important  respects.  Some  of  these 
deficiencies  can  and  should  be  corrected 
quite  apart  from  any  major  reorientation  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  some  of  the  major 
recommendations  suggested  below  would 
make  sense  only  in  the  context  of  a  UJ4.- 
oriented  foreign  policy. 

Washington  policy-making  arrangements 

The  central  focus  of  policy-making  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  U.N.  system  rests  in  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Aflfairs  (lO),  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  present  oc- 
cupant of  this  post  has  earned  widespread 
respect  as  an  able  and  dedicated  career  for- 
eign service  officer.  He  would  be  among  the 
first  to  note,  however,  that  he  lacks  the  polit- 
ical "clout"  to  assert  the  multilateral  interest 
at  the  highest  level  of  decision-making.  More- 
over, despite  his  title,  his  mandate  does  not 
cover  International  organizations  like  OECD 
and  OAS;  it  is  confined  to  the  U.N.  system, 
and  in  practice  is  limited  to  less  and  less  of 
that.  Indeed,  the  past  decade  has  seen  a  pro- 
gressive erosion  In  the  policy-making  weight 
of  lO  In  relation  to  the  other  bureaus  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  This  trend  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  failure  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration to  recruit  any  high-level  talent  from 
outside  the  government  dedicated  to  the 
multilateral  approach  and  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  lO  Into  f  gency  directorates  staffed  by 
personnel  seconded  from  other  interested 
federal  agencies.  On  the  vast  majority  of 
items  at  Issue  in  the  U.N.  system — whether  it 
be  disarmament,  the  Middle  East,  develop- 
ment assistance,  environment  or  popula- 
tion— lO  has  become  primarily  a  procedural 
channel  to  communicate  policies  which  are 
established  elsewhere.  This  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  situation  that  existed  at  certain 
periods  in  the  40s,  50's  and  60's.  when  the 
Bureau  was  able  to  shape  U.S.  policy  with 
special  regard  to  our  Interests  In  interna- 
tional Institution-building. 

If  the  U.S.  were  to  adopt  a  foreign  policy 
giving  high  priority  to  the  U.N.  and  other 
international  agencies,  it  would  make  sense 
to  create  a  new  post  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Multilateral  Affairs,  with  responsi- 
bility for  U.S.  policy  In  aU  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, regional  as  well  as  global,  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political.  This  official  would 
be  the  third-ranking  officer  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  would  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  overall  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Organization  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  the  multilateral 
sections  of  the  various  regional  bureaus,  the 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  and  State  Depart- 
ment functions  relating  to  the  environment, 
population,  the  law  of  the  sea.  fisheries  and 
wildlife,  and  economic  aid.  If  the  occupant  of 
this  post  were  a  person  of  national  standing 
with  direct  access  to  the  White  House,  and  If 
his  mandate  were  properly  defined,  he  could 
do  much  to  assert  the  "world  order"  perspec- 
tive at  the  highest  levels  of  government,  not 
only  within  the  Department  of  State  but  also 
In  relations  with  other  executive  departments 
such  as  Labor,  Agriculture,  Treasury  and 
HEW. 

Even  this  reform  wUl  yield  but  limited  re- 
sults, however,  unless  the  Department  of 
State  is  restored  to  a  more  central  position 
in  foreign  policymaking.  If  one  takes  the 
view  that  this  and  subsequent  Presidents  will 
insist  that  vital  foreign  policy  decisions  be 
made  at  the  White  House,  then  a  foreign 


policy  placing  greater  weight  on  multUateral 
diplomacy  will  require  reforms  there  as  well. 
A  bold  reform  with  substantive  as  well  as 
symbolic  significance  would  be  the  creation 
of  an  International  Policy  Council  in  place  of 
the  existing  National  Security  Council,  with 
a  membership  drawn  from  a  wider  circle  of 
Interests  within  the  government  than  the 
NSC.  and  a  staff  more  oriented  toward  multi- 
lateral considerations.  If  a  formal  change  in 
title  and  structure  are  not  deemed  appro- 
priate, it  would  still  be  desirable  to  have  an 
expert  in  multUateral  diplomacy  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  NSC  staff  devoting  his  full 
time  to  this  subject. 

U.S.  Missions  to  international  agencies 
A  U.S.  foreign  policy  oriented  toward  mul- 
tilateral diplomacy  would  require  a  major 
upgrading  and  revltallzation  of  our  missions 
to  international  agencies.  The  place  to  be- 
gin, of  course,  would  be  with  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  A  decade  ago.  the  five  Am- 
bassadorial posts  at  USUN  were  occupied  by 
Adlal  Stevenson.  Francis  Plimpton.  Charles 
Yost,  Philip  Klutznick  and  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham. Stevenson,  of  course,  was  a  man  of 
world  stature,  but  it  is  also  significant  that 
all  four  of  his  top  associates  brought  excep- 
tional professional  qualifications  to  their  as- 
signments. It  is  no  refiection  on  those  who 
have  occupied  these  posts  m  subsequent 
years  to  state  the  simple  fact  that  a  similar 
concentration  of  talent  has  not  been  as- 
sembled since. 

But  the  problem  with  USUN  goes  much 
deeper.  Over  the  last  decade  it  has  lost  some 
oi'  its  best  and  most  experienced  officers 
at  the  staff  level;  by  and  large,  it  has  not 
found  equally  qualified  replacements.  Serv- 
ice with  USUN  is  not  considered  an  asset  to 
the  career  of  a  foreign  service  officer,  and 
the  lack  of  housing  allowances  in  New  York, 
coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  Im- 
poses a  heavy  financial  burden.  To  make 
matters  worse.  USUN,  as  Table  4  Indicates, 
has  had  to  reduce  its  staff  In  response  to 
budgetary  economies  at  a  time  when  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  items  on  the 
UN  agenda  has  steadily  grown.  To  give  just 
one  example  of  what  this  means,  USUN  has 
Just  four  staff  members  assisting  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil on  the  whole  range  of  matters  relating 
to  trade,  development,  environment,  popu- 
lation, law  of  the  sea.  and  science  and  tech- 
nology. Including  oversight  of  our  Interests 
in  the  UNDP  and  other  voUintary  funds  to 
which  the  U.S.  makes  major  contributions. 
These  officers  spend  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  trying  to  satisfy  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  are  well  spent.  Tbe  decline  In  the 
number  of  personnel  at  USUN  and  the  lack 
of  expertise  In  specialized  areas  of  subject 
matter  has  meant  a  declining  role  for  USUN 
in  the  policy-making  process.  In  matters  as 
diverse  as  disarmament,  outer  space,  envi- 
ronment, and  the  law  of  the  sea,  USUN  has 
been  reduced  to  a  transmission  belt  for  de- 
cisions made  in  Washington. 


TABLE  4.-USUN  FUNDING 


Authorized 

Fiscal  year 

Obligations 

positions 

1951 

1.256,627 

195 

19521 

991,798 

180 

1953 

951.250 

155 

1954 

797.085 

115 

1955 

809,454 

110 

1956 

811,056 

108 

1957 

852,879 

108 

1958 

925.401 

108 

1959 

1,029,547 

108 

1960 

1.148,898 

108 

1961 

1.073,569 

106 

1962 

1.200.34* 

117 

1963 

1,312.597 

126 

1964 

1,347.231 

126 

1965 

1.492,230 

126 

1966 

1,610.478 

12S 

1967 

1.657.100 

128 

1968 

1.635.800 

IZi 
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Fiscal  ytar 

Obligations 

Aiithonzed 
positions 

1969 _ 

1970          

1,635,763 

1.892,000 

121 
111 

1971                

1,961,996 

111 

1972 

1973 

2.039,600 

2,093,000 

105 

105 

>  GSA  assumed  cost  ot  USUN  rent,  utilities,  guard  service. 

What  has  be«n  said  of  USUN  has  even 
greater  application  to  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
European  headquarters  of  United  Nations  In 
Geneva.  For  years  this  Mission  has  been 
treated  as  a  second-rate  foreign  service  as- 
signment, or,  even  worse,  as  a  resting  ground 
for  the  politically  deserving.  Yet  more  and 
more  parts  of  the  TJif.  Secretariat  are  being 
located  in  Geneva  and  the  conference  sched- 
ule there  is  already  more  crowded  than  the 
one  In  New  York. 

Even  Lf  a  major  reorientation  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  multilateralism  were  not  envisioned, 
It  would  still  be  in  the  national  Interest  to 
strengthen  our  missions  in  New  York  and 
Geneva,  in  recognition  of  the  simple  fact 
that  we  will  continue  to  psu^lclpate  In  the 
UJf.  system  and  that  we  have  important  In- 
terests at  stake  there.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  recruiting  persons  with 
the  specialized  professional  skills  necessary 
to  cope  with  new  subjects  like  the  law  of  the 
sea,  the  environment,  population,  and  science 
and  technology.  For  certain  positions,  highly 
qualified  talent  should  be  brought  from  the 
universities,  the  scientific  community,  the 
professions  and  the  business  world  for  as- 
signments of  three  to  five  yetu^.  On  the  budg- 
etary side,  it  is  time  to  stop  our  penny-wise 
pound-foolishness.  Our  interests  in  a  more 
effective  UN.  would  be  more  than  repaid  by 
a  modest  increase  in  staff  positions  In  the 
New  York  and  Geneva  Missions,  and  by  hous- 
ing allowances  for  USUN  personnel  without 
which  service  In  New  York  will  continue  to 
be  unattractive. 

The  selection  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly  offers  another  example  of 
how  lightly  the  U.S.  now  takes  Its  participa- 
tion In  the  U.N.  system  and  of  how  relatively 
easy  It  would  be  to  improve  matters.  While 
some  of  these  appointments  have  been  given 
to  qualified  Individuals,  they  have  too  often 
been  offered  as  a  political  reward  to  persons 
who  could  bring  little  or  nothing  to  their 
service  with  the  delegation.  A  typical  case  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago,  when  a  businessman 
from  the  Midwest  found  himself  assigned  to 
the  Sixth  Committee.  When  asked  by  his  as- 
sistant from  the  Mission  whether  he  had  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  international 
law,  the  delegate  answered,  "I'm  afraid  not, 
I  run  a  holding  company."  "That's  all  right," 
the  Mission  aide  replied  helpfully,  "This  is  a 
holding  operation." 

If  we  want  to  take  the  U.N.  seriously,  the 
President  should  appoint  the  public  memt>ers 
of  the  delegation  on  a  merit  basis,  perhaps 
In  consultation  with  the  U.N.  Association  and 
appropriate  academic  and  scientific  groups. 
Moreover,  the  delegation  should  be  chosen 
three  to  six  months  ahead  of  each  Assembly. 
If  this  were  done  the  members  could  be 
given  their  assignments  and  could  prepare 
themselves  in  consultation  with  staff  mem- 
bers in  USUN  and  the  Department  of  State. 
At  the  present  time  appointments  to  the 
delegation  are  made  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  General  Assembly  (on  several 
occasions  they  have  actually  been  made  after 
the  Assembly  began),  so  that  any  serious 
preparation  by  the  delegates  has  been  Im- 
possible. 

Recruitment  of  Americans  for  the  interna- 
tional secretariat 
The  appointment  of  Rudolph  Peterson  and 
Bradford  Morse  to  fill  the  two  most  Impor- 
tant Secretariat  positions  occupied  by  Ameri- 
cans is  encouraging  evidence  that  the  United 


States  Government  does  give  high-level  at- 
tention to  recruitment  when  it  comes  to 
these  top  posts.  Unfortvmately.  the  recruit- 
ment effort  at  lower  levels  is  much  less  satis- 
factory. In  the  years  ahead  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  finding  qualified  persons 
to  replace  a  whole  generation  of  Americans 
who  Joined  the  VJS.  in  its  early  years  and 
who  are  now  approaching  retirement.  Yet 
the  recruitment  of  Americans  below  the  level 
of  Under  Secretary  General  has  never  re- 
ceived adequate  attention  from  senior  officers 
In  the  VS.  Mission  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

In  view  of  the  national  Interest  in  a  more 
effective  U.N.,  a  much  more  systematic  effort 
Is  needed  to  Identify  key  positions  in  the 
Secretariat  where  vacancies  will  occur  and 
the  qualified  persons  from  the  academic,  sci- 
entific, professional  and  business  worlds  who 
can  step  into  these  assignments.  Prepara- 
tions for  filling  vacancies  should  be  made 
months  and  even  years  in  advance  unless 
the  United  States  is  to  become  Increasingly 
dependent  on  assigning  foreign  service  officers 
to  fill  such  posts.  To  assure  that  UJ*.  em- 
ployment is  sufficiently  attractive  for  Amer- 
icans (as  well  as  for  nationals  of  other  high- 
Income  countries) ,  we  should  take  a  more 
positive  view  about  raising  U.N.  salaries  In 
the  higher  grades.  We  should  also  explore 
the  possibility  of  providing  Income  supple- 
ments to  match  the  difference  between  what 
an  American  earns  in  the  U.N.  and  what  he 
would  earn  In  his  regular  employment. 
Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  attract  more  quali- 
fied young  people  into  UJ*.  service.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  U.N.  Fellowship  Program  to  which 
a  small  number  of  outstanding  young  peo- 
ple would  be  recruited  by  worldwide  com- 
petitive examination  would  be  an  Important 
step  forward. 

These  observations  apply  not  only  to  re- 
cruitment for  the  central  U.N.  Secretariat 
but  also  for  the  Secretariats  of  the  whole 
U  JI.  system  and  of  other  international  agen- 
cies. We  should  also  encourage  other  cotm- 
tries  to  make  better  candidates  available.  It 
Is  bad  enough  that  countries  should  dump 
their  problems  on  International  agencies; 
what  is  unforgivable  is  that  they  should 
dump  their  people  there. 

The  role  of  Congress 
Except  for  the  activities  of  "Members  of 
Congress  For  Peace  Through  Law,"  a  group 
which  still  lacks  broad  membership  and 
sufficient  staff,  there  is  little  effort  in  Con- 
gress to  stimulate  more  effective  action 
through  the  United  Nations  system.  On  the 
contrary,  the  major  Congressional  impact 
on  U.S.  policy  In  the  UJI.  today  is  almost 
totally  negative.  Each  year,  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  Congressional  bearings,  witnesses 
from  the  Executive  Branch  fight  a  series  of 
desperate  defensive  actions  to  avoid  cuts  In 
U.N.  appropriations  or  fend  off  legislation 
which  would  violate  our  multilateral  com- 
mitments. Instead  of  carefully  analyzing 
U.N.  weaknesses  and  how  they  might  be 
remedied.  Congressional  hearings  usually 
focus  on  one  or  two  current  Issues  or  be- 
come forums  for  across-the-board  denunci- 
ations of  the  United  Nations. 

One  reason  for  this  situation  Is  that  U.S. 
assessed  contributions  to  International 
agencies  are  part  of  the  State  Department 
budget  and  are  subject  to  review  In  the 
State  Department  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  The  U.N. 
part  of  the  State  Department  budget  has 
grown  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  the 
total  over  the  last  fifteen  years.  This  has 
caused  great  concern  both  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  State  Department  bureaus  con- 
cerned with  budgets  and  Congressional  re- 
lations, yet  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
contributions  to  multilateral  agencies 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  levels  of  re- 
straint as  are  applied  to  the  budget  of  our 
foreign  affairs  establishment. 


The  time  has  come  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  explore  with  the  Congressional 
leadership  whether  there  Is  not  some  different 
way  in  which  our  VSf.  contributions  could 
t)e  presented  to  the  Congress.  If  these  con- 
tributions could  be  removed  from  the  State 
Department  budget,  the  Important  Issues 
Involved  In  our  participation  In  the  United 
Nations  could  be  dealt  with  more  ade- 
quately than  now  seems  possible  In  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  State  Department 
appropriations.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  State  Department 
budget  Is  subject  to  the  requirement  of 
annual  authorization  as  well  as  appropria- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  In- 
volvement of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees  In  approving  our 
U.N.  assessments  will  result  In  a  more  effec- 
tive review  of  our  participation  in  the  U.N. 
system. 

The  role  of  the  public 
More  effective  U.S.  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  system  is  the  objective  of 
one  outstanding  national  citizens  organiza- 
tion— the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
USA.  The  UNA  does  an  excellent  Job  of  telling 
the  story  of  UJI.  activities  to  the  American 
people    through    its    bi-monthly    magazine 
Vista   and   through    the    work   of   its   local 
chapters.  In  addition,  it  has  recently  turned 
out  a  series  of  exceptionally  professional  and 
creative  policy   studies  prepared   by   panels 
of  distinguished  citizens.  These  studies  point 
the  way  to  fimdamental   Improvements   in 
the  UJN.  and  in  U.S.  participation.  Yet,  any 
sensitive   observer   must   be   aware   of   the 
anomaly  that,  as  the  UNA  flourUhes,  the 
U.N.    Itself    and    the    effectiveness    of    the 
United  States  in  the  organization  continue  to 
decline.  Policy  study  follows  policy  study, 
but   with   very   few   exceptions   the   recom- 
mendations do  not  get  turned  Into  action. 
The  hard  fact  of  life  Is  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  translate  support  for 
multilateralism  into  the  American  political 
process.  The  trade  unions,  the  corporations, 
the  environmentalists  and  the  welfare  recip- 
ients of  our  country  have  all  learned  how 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  respond 
to  their  needs.  The  citizens  Interested  in  a 
stronger   United   Nations   have   not.   Ralph 
Nader,   however,   has   shown   how   hitherto 
Ineffectual  public  Interests  can  be  given  an 
effective  voice  and  political  clout.  Perhaps 
the   time   has   come   to   create   a   "Nader's 
Raiders  for  World  Order" — a  group  that  could 
keep  a  box  score  on  how  Congressmen  vote 
on  matters  like  our  UJf.  contributions  and 
on  legislation  violating  the  Rhodeslan  em- 
bargo. If  such  an  enterprise  were  properly 
run,  it  might  attract  broad  support — partic- 
ularly from  young  people  who  are  looking 
desperately  for  some  way  in  which  they  can 
help  the  United  States  play  a  more  construc- 
tive role  in  the  world.  We  might  even  consider 
making  such  a  U.S.  group  part  of  a  broad 
transnational  effort  linking  similar  groups 
in  key  UJf.  member  countries. 
The    United   Nations   and   New   York   City 
Until  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  fixed  U.S. 
policy  to  keep  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York  and  oppose  the  location  of  U.N.  func- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Congress  and  the  E^xecu- 
tive  Branch  are  "thinking  about  the  unthink- 
able— about   whether   It   really   serves   U.S. 
or  U.N.  Interests  to  keep  the  organization 
in  New  York  and  whether  at  least  some  major 
U.N.  functions  should  not  be  located  else- 
where. 

This  change  of  attitude  reflects  not  merely 
U.S.  disenchantment  with  the  UJI.,  but  U.N. 
disenchantment  with  the  U.S.  Delegates  from 
African  countries  complain  about  racltd  dis- 
crimination; Arab  delegates  resent  the  pro- 
Israel  environment  of  New  York;  and  all 
delegations  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  life  in  the  city. 
In  addition,  the  actions  of  the  Jewish  De- 
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fense  League  and  other  militant  groups  have 
greatly  complicated  the  problem  of  assuring 
the  security  of  UJf.  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel. At  the  same  time,  the  local  populace 
and  the  political  leadership  of  New  York 
seem  less  than  fully  reconciled  to  the  finan- 
cial burdens  Involved  In  police  p|otectlon 
and  in  the  granting  of  tax  exemptions  to 
UN.  mission  property.  Although  New  York 
City  derives  Income  from  the  expenditures 
here  of  the  UJf.  Secretariat  and  of  VJti.  mis- 
si  .<ns,  as  well  as  from  tlie  tourism  associated 
with  the  United  Nations,  this  has  not  been 
enough  to  quiet  complaints  that  the  UJf. 
represents  a  net  burden  to  New  York  City. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  $20  million  needed  to  ex- 
pand the  UJf.  headquarters  now  brings  this 
whole  policy  question  into  the  open.  The 
United  States  will  need  to  decide  within 
the  next  year  or  two  whether  it  wants  to 
prevent  the  transfer  to  Europe  of  UJf.  divi- 
sions now  located  here.  If  we  wish  to  avoid 
this  transfer  the  Executive  Branch  will  have 
to  make  a  much  greater  effort  to  secure  the 
necessary  financing  from  Congress.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Executive  Branch  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  effort  or  does  not  even  wish 
to  try,  it  will  need  to  develop  some  coherent 
view  about  Uie  future  location  of  UJN.  de- 
partments. 

One  possible  approach  would  be  to  move 
within  the  decade  of  the  70'8  to  a  situa- 
tion In  which  U.N.  political  funtlons  are 
located  In  New  York  and  U.N.  economic  fvmc- 
tions  are  clustered  in  Geneva.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  fortiavlng  the  UNDP  and  the 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
In  Geneva  together  with  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  U.N.  Specialized  Agencies  with 
whom  they  have  to  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  an  arrangement  would  make  more  diffi- 
cult the  recruitment  of  American  persoimel. 
It  might  diminish  somewhat  United  States 
Interest  in  and  support  for  the  U.N.'s  eco- 
nomic work.  It  might  also  result  in  some  ad- 
ditional costs  If  large  numers  of  Secre- 
tariat personnel  had  to  be  brought  back  to 
New  York  periodically  for  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  other  organs  dealing 
with  economic  issues. 

An  additional  factor  to  be  considered  Is 
whether  Geneva  Is  able  or  wUUng  to  absorb 
such  addltlonta  UJf.  units.  If  the  answer  Is 
negative  on  either  of  these  counts,  removal 
from  New  York  woidd  mean  removal  to 
Vienna  or  to  some  other  center  outside  the 
United  States.  This  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. The  location  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Industrial  Development  Organization 
(UNIDO)  in  Vienna  has  not  enhanced  the 
eCectiveness  of  that  part  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat, and  the  removal  to  Vienna  or  to  other 
cities  of  additional  U.N.  functions  could  only 
serve  to  undermine  further  the  coherence 
and  efficiency  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat. 

ITie  issues  of  the  U.N  's  location  are  hard 
ones  and  require  further  study.  The  central 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  they  should  be 
confronted  squarely  by  the  United  States, 
not  resolved  by  default  as  a  resiUt  of  failure 
to  meet  our  financial  undertakings  and 
bostship  obligations. 

CONCLUSION 

If  this  essay  has  a  central  theme.  It  is  that 
the  main  preoccupation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  from  here  on  in  should  be  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  effective  International  machinery  to 
manage  mankind's  common  problems.  Such 
a  ■'world  order  strategy,"  we  have  argued, 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
a  foreign  policy  based  exclusively  on  the 
balance  of  power.  But  a  world  order  strategy 
contains  no  built-in  guarantee  of  success. 
Moreover,  a  major  U.S.  effort  to  strengthen 
the  UJJ.  and  other  International  institutions 
would  not  necessarily  win  us  friends,  at  least 
in  the  short  run.  Tlxls  should  not  deter  us. 
We  have  become  unpopular  enough   In  a 


nimiber  of  bad  causes;  we  should  not  be 
afraid  to  become  unpopular  In  some  good 
ones. 

We  cannot  know  when.  If  ever,  the  fully  ef- 
fective United  Nations  that  has  been  called 
"indlspensible"  will  also  become  "possible." 
Nevertheless,  we  have  an  obligation  to  our- 
selves and  our  descendants  to  use  all  of  oxir 
resources  to  press  to  the  outer  limits  of  the 
possible.  This  survey  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
VH.  suggests  how  far  we  have  to  go  before  we 
have  discharged  that  obllgaton. 
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THE  NOMINATION  OP  RICHARD  G. 
KLKINDEENST— A  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  meeting 
held  today,  May  16,  1972,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
the  Republican  leader  was  directed  to  see 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  Record  for  this 
date. 

Whereas  the  President  nominated  Richard 
G.  Klelndlenst  to  the  post  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  submitted  his 
name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  on 
February  15,  1972,  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  nomination  was  by 
the  Senate  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  Committee  acted  favorably 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  4  on  April  27,  1972:  Now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, with  the  unanimous  approval  of  all 
the  Republican  Senators  present,  strongly 
recommends  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  list  the  nomination  of  the  said  Rich- 
ard G.  Klelndlenst  for  debate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 


CXVni 1106— Part  14 


AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  impend- 
ing development  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy which  deserves  wide  consideration. 
I  refer  to  the  planned  scrapping  of  the 
innovative  graduate  program  there  which 
has  a  history  of  almost  10  years  of  suc- 
cess. The  way  this  is  being  done  has  been 
so  quiet  as  to  almost  escape  notice.  I 
daresay  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  which  has  a  special  concern 
for  our  military  academies  and  their  pol- 


icies, are  unaware  of  this  significant  step 
backward. 

I  say  "backward"  because  the  Air 
Force  has  pointed  with  considerable  pride 
these  past  years  to  the  initiatives  it  took 
to  create  cooperative  graduate  programs 
with  a  number  of  good  universities  in  sev- 
eral fields.  These  included  Georgetown 
University  for  joint  graduate  programs 
in  economics  and  political  science  and 
with  UCLA  for  a  graduate  program  in 
management.  A  number  of  these  same  Air 
Force  Academy  graduates  went  on  to 
Rhodes  scholarships,  Woodrow  Wilson 
fellowships,  Fulbright  fellowships,  and 
other  distinguished  academic  programs. 
We  were  all  proud  of  this  and  justly  so. 

Frwn  the  civilian  universities'  stand- 
point they  received  a  better  image  and 
imderstanding  of  the  quality  of  our  mili- 
tary academies  and  the  abilities  and  in- 
terests of  the  soldier/scholar.  Retention 
has  not  been  noticeably  less  than  those 
not  in  the  program  and  in  fact  the  Air 
Force  has  a  longer  claim  on  their  time. 

There  has  always  been  a  struggle  in 
the  mUitary  generally  and  the  military 
academies  in  particular  on  a  false  issue 
that  is  generally  posed  as,  "Are  we  in 
the  business  of  training  Airedales  or 
eggheads?"  It  now  seems  that  the  un- 
comfortable balance  that  was  earlier  at- 
tained at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  at 
least,  has  been  overturned — the  Airedale 
proponents  have  won  out. 

Nor  is  this  a  small  issue  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  same  order  of  importance  as 
the  outcome  of  the  next  Air  Force-Army 
game.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  military 
could  not  have  it  both  ways :  Arguing  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  civilians  were 
making  too  many  military  policy  deci- 
sions while  at  the  same  time  seeing  to  it 
that  anyone  of  analytical  bent  and  aca- 
demic credentials  does  not  gravitate  to 
senior  military  positions.  I  see  the  pres- 
ent plan  to  dump  the  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate  program  as  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  paradox  at  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  complex- 
ity of  the  Air  Force  Is  incontrovertible. 
The  missions  and  the  weapon  systems  of 
the  Air  Force  have  become  increasingly 
sophisticated.  Moreover,  the  Increased 
sophistication  of  the  weapon  systems  of 
the  Air  Force  in  itself  implies  several  im- 
portant changes:  Support  and  logistical 
fimctions  become  more  important;  train- 
ing of  individuals  becomes  more  expen- 
sive; and  affirmative  management  of  the 
Air  Force  becomes  more  crucial  than 
ever  before. 

Given  this  situation,  where  the  need 
for  good  management  is  becoming  more 
acute  and  the  costs  of  mistakes  in  man- 
agement more  burdensome,  it  is  curious 
that  the  Air  Force  appears  to  be  reduc- 
ing its  commitment  to  training  and 
maintaining  well  educated  officers.  The 
phaseout  of  the  cooperative  graduate 
programs  which  allowed  the  best  quali- 
fied Air  Force  Academy  graduates  to  con- 
tinue directly  into  graduate  schools  is 
mystifying. 

The  cooperative  graduate  degree  pro- 
gram which  annually  placed  over  one 
hundred  graduates  in  top  graduate 
schools  across  the  coimtry  was  one  of 
the  most  Innovative  programs  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  It  insured  that  Academy 
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graduates  were  well  versed  in  a  variety 
of  specialties  needed  by  the  Air  Force. 
In  addition  to  the  disciplines  mentioned 
earlier  these  individuals  were  trained  in 
such  fields  as  aeronautical  engineering 
and  electrical  engineering.  And,  with 
this  early  training  they  covld  meld  tech- 
nical expertise  with  the  experiences  to 
be  gained  from  the  operational  Air 
Force. 

There  is  also  a  philosophical  question 
which  arises  in  this  context.  Specifi- 
cally, is  it  better  first  to  gain  Air  Force 
experience  as  motivation  for  graduate 
education  or  first  to  gain  the  graduate 
training?  There  is  no  imambiguous  an- 
swer to  this  question,  but  the  answer 
chosen  does  give  some  clues  to  the  desires 
and  objectives  of  the  Air  Force.  Provid- 
ing graduate  education  early  seems  more 
appropriate  to  a  dynamic  institution 
that  is  looking  for  innovative  ideas.  Pro- 
viding graduate  education  later  in  an  of- 
ficer's career,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
consistent  with  a  static  view  of  the 
world,  one  in  which  minor  adjustments 
to  past  behavior  are  all  that  is  needed. 
As  we  view  the  environment  in  which  the 
Air  Force  will  be  operating,  the  former 
world  where  large  technological  and 
management  changes  are  important  is  a 
better  projection  of  what  will  happen, 
or  at  least  of  what  is  desired.  In  that 
world  there  is  a  clear  need  and  payoff  for 
the  provision  of  graduate  training  early 
in  the  career  of  future  leaders. 

One  other  consideration  is  relevant; 
the  costs  of  different  education  schemes. 
One  of  the  largest  costs  of  graduate  edu- 
cation by  the  Air  Force  is  the  salary 
which  is  paid  to  the  ofiBcer  while  he  is  in 
graduate  school.  These  costs  clearly  rise 
quite  dramatically  with  the  length  of 
service  of  an  officer  and  early  education 
is  dramatically  cheaper. 

These  are  not  the  only  costs.  When  an 
experienced  individual  is  taken  out  of  a 
specialty  to  go  to  graduate  school,  he 
must  be  replaced  by  another  officer  with 
the  same  training.  This  can  be  very  ex- 
pensive, especially  in  the  case  of  pilots 
where  training  costs  amount  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  instead  in- 
dividuals are  given  graduate  training  be- 
fore pilot  training,  these  costs  are  re- 
duced. This  is  one  of  the  great  virtues 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  program;  the 
program  is  skewed  toward  providing 
Erraduate  training  to  individuals  who  will 
continue  on  to  pilot  training.  Since  the 
Air  Force  reserves  most  management 
and  command  positions  for  pilots,  the 
education  of  pilots  is  very  important  to 
the  future  vitality  of  the  Air  Force.  But 
the  budget  is  not  indifferent  to  the  tim- 
ing of  this  graduate  training. 

All-in-all  the  planned  elimination  of 
the  cooperative  graduate  programs  with 
the  class  of  1976  is  hard  to  imderstand. 
Mr.  President,  this  program  was  very 
much  symbolic  of  movement  toward  de- 
veloping an  enlightened,  imaginative 
and  innovative  officer  corps  within  the 
Air  Force  and  was  clearly  an  example  to 
the  other  services.  To  quash  it  at  this 
point  can  only  be  taken  as  evidence  for  a 
reactionary  movement — a  movement 
that  I  believe  will  ultimately  be  against 
the  larger  interest  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  the  Air  Force  and  perhaps  the 
Nation. 


SCATTERED  HOUSING  WORKS:  THE 
ROCKFORD.  ILL.,  CASE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  come  across  instances  in 
which  Federal  housing  programs  are 
working  well  to  provide  families  with  de- 
cent housing  in  a  decent  environment. 

Rockford,  111.,  is  a  case  in  point.  Since 
1965,  the  city's  housing  authority  has  put 
up  1,483  units  of  public  housing.  Of  this 
total,  226  are  scattered-site  homes. 

The  housing  authority  faced  some  stiff 
opposition  to  scattered  housing  when  it 
was  first  proposed.  But  the  program  was 
implemented  through  the  efforts  of  an 
able  community  leadership. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
scattered-site  public  housing  from  the 
surrounding  rows  of  single-family  homes 
throughout  Rockford.  Residents  have 
fully  accepted  their  new  neighbors  who 
are  equally  as  anxious  as  they  to  main- 
tain and  protect  their  homes. 

The  key,  according  to  an  article  by 
Thomas  M.  Gray  in  the  Chicago  Sim- 
Times,  is  pride  of  ownership.  The  low- 
income  families  inhabiting  these  public 
housing  units  are  actually  buying  their 
homes. 

A  part  of  each  family's  monthly  payment 
goes  to  pay  the  housing  authority's  cost  of 
building  the  house,  and  when  the  note  Is 
paid  off,  usually  In  25  years,  the  family  will 
own  the  house — If  it  stays  that  long. 

The  Rockford  experience  shows  that 
scattered  housing  can  be  successful. 

Mr  Gray  reports: 

The  best  test  of  the  program's  success, 
came  last  year  when  the  housing  authority 
returned  to  the  city  council  for  permission 
to  build  another  175  scattered  units — again 
without  discussing  specific  sites — and  got  ap- 
proval. 

I  believe  that  the  Rockford  experience 
can  be  repeated  in  other  cities  through- 
out the  United  States,  given  community 
involvement  and  progressive  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  article  be  printed  iii  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Works  in  Rockford — Public 

Housing    Scattered 

(By  Thomas  M.  Gray) 

Rockford,  III. — In  December  1968,  Rock- 
ford corporation  counsel  William  E.  Collins 
Issued  a  legal  opinion  advising  the  city's  20 
aldermen : 

"The  city  council  can't  Instruct  the  hous- 
ing authority  to  do  anything." 

That  terse  opinion  still  stands,  and  the 
most  notable  result  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  public  bousing  in  the  form  of  du- 
plexes and  single-ramUy  homes  scattered 
throughout  this  conservative  industrial  city 
of  150,000. 

On  Straathmoor  Dr.,  for  example,  on  the 
city's  far  east  side  where  residential  develop- 
ment shades  oS  Into  rolling  farmland,  seven 
attractive  two-story  duplexes  are  set  facing 
the  sprawling  Rockford  Square  Apartments. 
The  duplexes  are  public  bousing;  Rockford 
Square  is  the  city's  newest  private  apartment 
complex. 

Across  town  on  Searles  Av.,  which  at  that 
point  forms  Rockford's  corporate  limit,  Victor 
Schoomaker  and  his  family  live  in  a  tidy, 
three-bedroom  duplex,  one  of  a  row  built 
amid  apartment  developments  and  single- 
family  homes  often  valued  beyond  935.000. 
The  Schoomakers  live  in  public  housing. 
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Scattered  between  Straathmoor  and  Searles 
are  other,  similar  public-housing  develop- 
ments— for  a  total  of  226  units — blending  in- 
conspicuously Into  neighborhoods  ranging 
from  relatively  affluent  to  modest. 

Not  that  Rockford  was  a  pushover  for  the 
Rockford  Housing  Authority's  modest  but  in- 
novative approach  to  housing  low-Income 
families. 

When  the  sites  were  announced  in  1968,  the 
housing  authority  was  hit  from  the  right  by 
angry  residents  of  neighborhoods  where  pub- 
lic housing  was  to  be  situated — and  by  their 
aldermen — not  unlike  Chicago's  current  dis- 
pute over  public  housing  that  would  be  lo- 
cated in  similar  manner. 

Joining  the  opposition  was  four-term  Re- 
publican Mayor  Benjamin  T.  Schleicher,  who 
blows  hot  and  cold  on  scattered  housing,  de- 
pending, be  conceded,  on  how  he  feels  the 
electorate  views  the  matter. 

From  the  left  came  denunciations  by  com- 
munity organizations  and  antipoverty 
groups  of  the  authority's  tenant-selection  cri- 
teria that,  in  effect,  exclude  all  but  the  most 
stable.  Job-holding  applicants  who  tend  to  be 
more  middle-  than  lower-class. 

THEY'RE   THE    BEST-LOOKING    ONES 

Fears  of  neighbors  that  the  well-designed 
homes  constructed  for  the  housing  authority 
would  downgrade  their  communities,  to  all 
appearances,  would  seem  to  be  groundless.  In 
some  Rockford  neighborhoods,  In  fact,  the 
public  housing  stands  out  like  a  sore 
thumb — it's  the  best  looking,  best  kept  on 
the  block. 

Complaints  by  community  organizations 
that  the  housing  authority  was  excluding 
the  lowest-Income  families  were  true  and 
still  are.  William  P.  Lewis,  the  housing  au- 
thority's executive  director,  readily  admitted 
it. 

The  reason,  Lewis  explained  during  a  tour 
of  the  bousing.  Is  that  the  housing  authority 
was  determined  to  make  the  experiment 
work.  That  meant  not  only  building  houses 
that  fit  into  the  neighborhoods  but  also 
residents  who  were  compatible  with  their 
neighbors. 

The  result  has  been  that  there  are  few 
complaints  from  neighbors  about  specific 
families  after  they  move  in,  although  the 
scattered-site  residents  are  38  percent  "mi- 
nority"— mainly  black — families,  in  a  city 
where  the  black  population  is  Just  under  9 
percent. 

There  appears  to  be  no  discrimination  In 
the  placement  of  black  applicants,  although 
most  wind  up  in  the  largely  black  southwest 
quadrant  of  the  city  or  in  racially  mixed 
neighborhoods  on  the  west  side.  Housing 
authority  officials  Insist — and  the  head  of 
the  city  Human  Relations  Commission 
agrees — that  this  is  a  matter  of  choice. 

PAYMENTS    PEGGED    AT    22    PERCENT 

Payments  for  the  public  housing  are  pegged 
at  22  per  cent  of  a  family's  income  and  ad- 
Justed  annually  to  reflect  any  change. 

Public  housing  on  a  large  scale  is  new  to 
Rockford,  and  the  scattered-site  construc- 
tion is  only  one  part  of  it.  The  traditionally 
Republican  city  resisted  the  lure  of  federal 
aid  until  the  mid-1960s,  but  since  1965, 
when  Rockford  became  interested  in  both 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal,  there 
has  been  a  small-scale  boom  in  housing 
construction. 

At  that  point,  there  were  only  200  units 
of  public  housing  in  Rockford,  In  one  low- 
rise  frame  development  that  dated  from 
World  War  II.  Since  1965,  the  housing  au- 
thority has  put  up  1,483  new  units,  and  more 
are  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Included  In  the  new  housing  are  788  units 
for  the  elderly.  In  four  high-rise  buildings; 
669  family-sized  units  in  three  "projects," 
and  the  226  scattered  site  homes. 

Even  the  family  projects  are  small  in  scale 
compared  with  Chicago's  giants,  Robert  Tay- 
lor Homes  and  Cabrlni-Green.  The  largest  Is 
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210  units,  built  around  ample  cfpva.  space. 
No  building  is  more  than  two  stories  high, 
and  they  are  designed  so  each  family  has  a 
two-«tory  apartment,  with  Its  own  grotind- 
level  entrance. 

DECISION  TO  SCATTER   SITES  TOLD 

The  decision  to  switch  to  scattered -site 
construction  came,  Lewis  said,  in  response 
to  criticisms  that  even  these  small  projects 
concentrated  low-Income  families  too  much. 

Under  the  system  that  prevailed  until  re- 
cently in  Chicago,  that  would  have  been  the 
end  of  scattered  sites.  But  In  Rockford  the 
housing  authority  needs  no  approval  from 
the  city  council  and  certainly  not  clearance 
to  be  given  for  each  site  by  individual  alder- 
men, which  was  the  case  In  Chicago  from 
1955  until  a  federal  court  intervened  three 
years  ago. 

The.  Rockford  Housing  Authority  simply 
went  ahead,  like  a  private  developer,  ac- 
quiring options  on  land  throughout  the  city. 
It  then  got  approval  from  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
which  subsidizes  construction. 

The  only  official  contact  with  City  HaU 
came  when  the  housing  authority  asked  for 
an  amendment  to  Its  "co-operation  agree- 
ment" with  the  city  to  permit  construction 
of  226  more  units.  No  sites  were  mentioned. 
Only  after  all  necesstuy  steps  were  taken  did 
the  sites  become  public,  and  then  the  furor 
began. 

"I'll  say  It  got  hot,"  Mayor  Schleicher  re- 
called. "The  phones  were  Jingling  all  day,  to 
the  aldermen,  to  me,  to  everybody." 

OPPOSITION  COMES  TO  PEAK 

Opposition  peaked  In  late  1968  and  spring, 
1969,  well  after  the  first  family  had  moved 
Into  the  first  scattered-site  home.  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  CoUins  Issued  his  no-interfer- 
ence opinion  when  the  city  council  sought  to 
pass  a  resolution  limiting  sites  to  two  to  a 
block  and  banning  the  homes  on  adjacent 
lots. 

In  March,  1969,  a  local  election  year,  the 
city  building  department  withheld  four 
building  permits  for  RHA  homes  on  Instruc- 
tion from  the  City  Council. 

The  council  reversed  Itself  after  another 
legal  opinion,  and  the  permits  were  Issued. 
In  1969  four  Rockford  residents  also  tried  to 
stop  construction  in  a  Circuit  Court  suit, 
but  the  case  was  dismissed.  Finally,  with 
the  election  approaching,  Schleicher  reveraed 
himself  and  called  for  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther construction.  At  that  time,  56  homes 
still  were  to  be  built. 

None  of  it  worked.  The  housing  authority, 
backed  by  the  two  local  papers  and  most 
"establishment"  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, plowed  ahead  with  its  program,  and  by 
the  end  of  1969  the  last  of  the  homes  was 
built  and  occupied. 

It  remains  unclear  exactly  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  scattered  sites,  but  certainly 
not  all  and  maybe  not  even  most  potential 
neighbors  were.  In  August,  1968,  when  the 
first  house  was  occupied  by  a  young  drafts- 
man and  his  family,  the  neighbors  threw  a 
welcome  party. 

"Most  neighbors  have  found  that  we  don't 
bite,  and  we  do  keep  our  lawns  up,"  re- 
ported Mrs.  Janice  Patton,  a  young  black 
woman  who  heads  the  city's  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission,  and  who  lives  in  one  of 
the  houses. 

Mrs.  Patton  caUed  Rockford's  scattered 
sites  "a  beautiful  program"  and  added,  "As 
a  divorcee  with  three  cbUdren.  I  would  never 
have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  of  my  own." 

Mrs.  Patton  and  the  others  Inhabiting 
scattered-site  housing  are  buying  their 
homes,  and  that  Is  the  key  part  of  Rock- 
ford's experiment  cited  by  everyone  Involved 
to  explain  its  success. 

A  part  of  each  family's  monthly  payment 
goes  to  pay  the  housing  authority's  cost  of 
buUdlng  the  house,  and  when  the  note  ts 


paid  off.  usuaUy  In  25  years,  the  family  wUl 
own  the  house — If  it  stays  that  long. 

wvaxratx,  "escapk"  seen  zmaa.t»jtt 

The  housing  authority  may  find  problems 
In  Its  purchase  arrangement.  If  the  buyer 
sells,  a  new  buyer  starts  the  payments  all 
over.  With  occupancy  turnover  rates  be- 
tween 6  and  8  per  cent  annually.  It  could  lie 
that  few  "buyers"  ever  reaUy  escape  tenant 
stattis. 

Residents  are  free  to  try  to  get  a  mortage 
on  the  private  market,  and  the  housing  au- 
thority encourages  this,  Lewis  said.  The 
housing  authority  still  would  have  first  op- 
tion to  buy  the  property  until  20  years  after 
the  original  lease  was  signed.  No  families 
have  gotten  mortgages,  and  it  seemed  un- 
likely to  those  interviewed  that  they  could 
arrange  a  mortgage  with  payments  as  low  as 
those  they  make  to  the  housing  authority. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  pride-of-ownershlp 
features,  said  Ray  C.  Oraceffa,  RHA  deputy 
director,  that  distinguishes  Rockford's  pro- 
gram from  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority's 
scattered-site  program,  proposed  a  year  ago 
but  never  Implemented. 

"Youll  get  a  different  kind  of  person  in 
an  ownership  program,"  Graceffa  said. 

The  Rockford  Housing  Authority's  severe 
screening  of  applicants  Is  also  cited  by  offi- 
cials to  explain  why  housing  authority  resi- 
dents mix  well  with  their  neighbors. 

"They  run  a  tight  ship  out  there,"  Schlei- 
cher said,  and  he  was  not  exaggerating.  The 
housing  authority  not  only  carefully  screens 
applicants,  but  it  also  continues  to  Inspect 
the  homes  after  they  are  occupied  and  wUI 
evict  poor  housekeepers. 

The  best  test  of  the  program's  success  came 
last  year  when  the  housing  authority  re- 
turned to  the  city  council  for  permission  to 
build  another  175  scattered  units — again 
without  discussing  specific  sites — and  got 
approval. 

With  VS.  District  Court  Judge  Richard  B. 
Austin's  most  recent  order  in  the  CHA  de- 
segregation case,  the  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
thority finds  itself  in  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence similar  to  the  Rockford  author- 
ity's if  it  wants  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
Rockford  experience  shows  what  the  result 
might  be. 


PENSION  REFORM  DESERVES  HIGH 
PRIORITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  according  to 
recent  estimates,  at  least  30  million 
workers  in  the  United  States  are  partici- 
pants In  this  country's  private  pension 
plan  system,  composed  of  no  fewer  than 
34,000  different  pension  plans.  But  the 
shocking  truth  is  that  millions  of  couples 
who  have  carefully  planned  for  their 
golden  years  of  retirement  find  them- 
selves instead  relying  on  meager  social 
security  benefits  to  make  ends  meet.  Offi- 
cials in  the  Department  of  Labor  admit 
that  one-third  to  one-half  of  those  who 
think  they  will  be  covered  by  pensions 
will  eventually  find  out  that  they  are  not 
covered.  According  to  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  the  situation  is  even 
worse:  As  many  as  95  percent  of  those 
who  have  left  jobs  in  the  past  20  years 
will  never  receive  any  benefits  imder  the 
supposed  pension  plan  of  their  particular 
company. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
under  the  able  and  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  (Mr.  Williams). 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Javits).  has  presented  the  Senate  with 
an  exhaustive  and  valuable  study  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans  and  has  recently  re- 


ported an  excellent  bill  from  committee. 
The  study  was  authorized  last  year  by 
the  Senate  in  the  wake  of  the  1969-70 
business  recession,  when  the  failures  of 
several  large  businesses  brought  to  the 
light  the  Inadequacy  of  present  proce- 
dures for  protecting  workers'  rights  in 
private  pension  plans. 

During  that  period  of  business  failures, 
many  workers  with  seniority  of  as  much 
as  20  years  or  more  foimd  themselves  un- 
employed and  without  any  claims  on 
their  former  employers'  pension  funds. 
Not  only  did  some  workers  find  that  their 
pension  rights,  which  they  had  reason- 
ably relied  upon  for  retirement  income, 
were  not  protected;  others,  whose  pen- 
sion rights  had  been  guarsmteed.  found 
out  their  employers  had  not  set  aside 
sufficient  money  for  the  pension  fund  or, 
in  some  instances,  had  squandered  the 
money.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  pro- 
cedure for  insuring  that  an  employer 
handled  the  pension  fimd  principal  in  a 
proper  manner.  A  third  problem  which 
arose  was  that  of  workers  who  were  able 
to  relocate  after  losing  one  job  only  to 
find  that  many  years  of  pension  rights 
were  not  transferrable  to  their  new  job, 
thereby  requiring  that  they  begin  anew, 
often  when  it  was  too  late,  to  try  to  set 
aside  a  minimum  retirement  income. 

Given  these  basic  failings  in  private 
pension  plans,  it  is  clear  that  congres- 
sional action  is  needed  to  correct  grave 
injustices  which  treat  hard-working  in- 
dividuals in  a  most  harsh  manner.  How 
grossly  unfair  it  is  to  say  to  a  worker, 
after  15,  20,  or  even  more  years  at  the 
same  job,  "Sorry,  but  that  pension  to 
which  you  and  your  employer  have  been 
contributing  is  not  going  to  come 
through.  All  your  plans  for  financial  in- 
dependence during  retirement  will  have 
to  be  revised." 

Because  of  my  unwillingness  to  let  such 
unfair  practices  continue,  I  cosponsored 
S.  2  with  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  to  completely  revamp  the 
Federal  approach  to  private  pension 
plans.  This  legislation,  prepared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  began  its 
study,  anticipated  virtually  all  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittee. 

Now,  as  Congress  prepares  to  debate 
this  crucial  question,  I  would  like  to  state 
briefly  my  support  for  six  essential  in- 
gredients of  this  legislation  if  the  drive 
for  pension  reform  is  to  fulfill  its  goal  of 
fairly  protecting  the  maximum  number 
of  workers.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
both  S.  2  and  the  reported  bill  endorsed 
all  six  of  these  Ingredients,  and  hope 
Congress  will  oppose  any  proposals  to  de- 
lete or  dilute  portions  of  the  legislation. 

COVXRAGE 

All  but  the  smallest  private  pension 
plans  should  be  included  within  the  scope 
of  any  Federal  legislation.  Millions  of 
workers  in  small  firms  deserve  the  same 
protections  as  employees  of  our  largest 
private  industries. 

VESTING 

Employees  should  be  gusu-anteed  some 
percentage  of  their  pension  credits  at  an 
early  date,  with  appropriate  increases  in 
that  percentage  for  increasing  lengths  of 
service  until  full  vesting  is  secured.  It  is 
relevant  to  note  that  the  pension  credits 
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of  congressional  employees  are  vested — 
that  is.  nonforfeitable — after  5  years  on 
the  job. 

FUNDING 

Private  employers  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  certain  that  the 
plans  for  their  employees  are  adequately 
funded  to  meet  both  short-  and  long- 
term  requirements.  In  many  cases  this 
may  require  immediate  catchup  pay- 
ments to  underfunded  pension  plans. 

REINSVBANCE 

The  entire  concept  of  Federal  protec- 
tion for  private  pension  plans  will  prove 
futile  unless  we  provide  reinsurance  to 
protect  workers  from  the  financial  failure 
of  their  employer  or  pension  plan.  Just 
as  this  has  been  done  for  years  with  re- 
gard to  bank  depositors,  and  more  re- 
cently for  stock  investors.  Federal  insur- 
ance for  pension  rights  is  an  appropriate 
means  of  protecting  those  who  invest  so 
much  of  their  funds  in  their  pension 
plans. 

FIOUCIAKY    STANDARDS 

With  private  pension  assets  estimated 
at  $130  billion,  with  an  expected  increase 
to  $250  billion  by  1980.  it  is  essential  that 
all  private  pension  plans  meet  a  high 
standard  of  fiduciary  responsibility.  An 
essential  balance  for  their  standard  is 
the  full  and  candid  disclosure  by  the  re- 
sponsible oCQcials  of  the  operation  of  all 
pension  plans,  including  the  nature  of 
investments.  Complete  disclosure  is  in 
itself  one  means  of  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

PORTABILrrY 

More  than  30  million  workers  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  slightly  less  than  200.- 
000  private  pension,  welfare  profitshar- 
ing  and  other  plans  within  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  Because  of  the 
number  of  workers  and  plans  involved, 
and  recognizing  the  mobility  in  dtir  econ- 
omy, workers  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  transfer  pension  rights  when 
changing  jobs.  Portability  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  ingredient  of  any  pen- 
sion reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  private  pension  plans 
are  a  permanent  part  of  the  American 
economic  scene.  They  are  the  best 
means  available  to  millions  of  workers 
and  their  families  to  ward  off  financial 
dependency  in  later  life.  Before  another 
hard-working  American  finds  his  retire- 
ment plans  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  pen- 
sion plans  failure,  we  must  move  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  and  build  into  the 
American  system  of  private  pensions  the 
means  to  protect  the  fundamental  rights 
of  American  workers. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  their 
leadership  in  this  effort  and  pledge 
to  assist  them  in  ultimately  securing  pas- 
sage of  a  strong,  fair  refonn  of  pension 
legislation. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  pressures 
to  protect  personal  interests  are  multi- 
plied during  periods  of  inflation.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  many  in- 
dividuals feel  constrained  to:  Seek  high- 
er wages,  raise  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
teiials,    and    push    profit    margins    on 


finished  goods  upward  to  absorb  the  un- 
expected. 

The  call  of  President  Nixon  to  aid  in 
the  fight  against  inflation  must  succeed. 
Those  who  refuse  to  respect  voluntary 
controls  of  wage-price  guidelines  must  be 
brought  into  line  to  protect  those  who 
have  chosen  to  comply  for  the  health  of 
the  Nation.  We  cannot  penalize  citizens 
who  have  acted  in  good  faith  to  protect 
not  their  interests  but  those  of  their 
friends,  neighbors,  fellow  Americans,  and 
their  country. 

We  must  act  to  confirm  the  values  on 
which  the  faithful  have  placed  their 
trust  or  we  run  the  risk  of  eroding  those 
values  until  they  and  the  society  are  con- 
sumed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  F. 
Idlestone  to  President  Nixon,  illustrating 
the  di£Qcult  situation  created  when  infla- 
tionary forces  erode  traditional  values 
and  traditional  expectations,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

February  7,  1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  followed 
with  Interest  the  antl-lnflatlonary  measures 
taken  by  the  Administration  during  the  past 
six  months,  and  we  want  you  to  know  we 
fully  subscribe  to  the  theory.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  sure  that  you  would  like  to  be 
Informed  by  someone  other  than  your  im- 
mediate advisors  as  to  how  this  theory  Is 
working  In  practice. 

Compared  to  some  of  our  industrial  giants, 
we  are  only  a  small  manufacturing  company. 
In  our  advertising,  we  constantly  stress  the 
fact,  that  we  are  American  manufacturers, 
manufacturing  slippers  for  American  con- 
sumers, with  American  labor  and  American 
materials.  We  pay  our  taxes  as  American  In- 
dividuals and  as  an  American  corporation. 
Over  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  plagued 
by  ever  increasing  Imports  from  low-wage 
countries  who  were  permitted  to  dump  their 
wares  on  the  American  market  without  re- 
strictions. This  situation  forced  us  to  become 
a  single  plant  unit,  previously  having  been 
a  multi-plant  operation,  employing  a  larger 
number  of  American  workers. 

The  wage  and  price  controls,  as  well  as  the 
10^;^  tax  on  imports,  were  welcomed  by  us 
as  a  necessary  means  of  survival  and  when 
these  controls  were  lifted,  and  you  Indicated 
your  desire  to  keep  prices  and  wages  in  line, 
w^e  published  our  new  price  list  for  Spring 
and  Summer  1972  without  any  increases,  In 
the  hope  that  our  suppliers  and  our  labor 
force  would  go  along  in  supporting  your  eco- 
nomic program. 

What  a  wonderful  theory,  but  here  is  what 
happened  in  practice.  When  you  lifted  wage 
restrictions,  our  labor  force  felt  very  strongly 
that  they  were  automatically  entitled  to  the 
maximum  5'/2  Vc  increase  allowed  by  the  law. 
and  they  received  It.  Our  suppliers  In  every 
field,  such  as  cottons,  synthetics,  terry  cloth, 
cardboard,  embroideries,  shipping  cartons, 
threads,  etc..  In  addition  to  their  Increases  of 
1971,  have  again  Increased  cost  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972  ranging  from  5'i  to  25',; .  So  here 
we  are,  a  small  manufacturer,  on  a  constant 
merry  go  round.  In  spite  of  the  United  States 
currency  devaluation,  we  are  again  compet- 
ing with  ever  increasing  imports,  with  higher 
labor  and  material  costs  which  all  but 
eliminated   our  profit  margins,  and  we  ar« 


BtiU  trying  to  comply  with  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive's request  to  hold  the  line  on  prices. 

We  are  not  bright  enough  to  figure  out  the 
answers!  Won't  you  help  us?  May  we  please 
hear  from  you? 


FORESTRY  POLICY 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Forestry,  Public  Pressures, 
and  Economic  Development."  written 
over  a  year  ago,  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  share  it  with 
Senators  who  come  from  timber  States. 
The  author  is  known  to  me  as  a  good 
analyst.  He  was  a  senior  staff  investi- 
gator of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  during  its  existence. 

In  this  article.  Dr.  Perry  Hagenstein 
makes  clear  some  telling  points  on  the 
reconciliation  of  developmental  and  rec- 
reational forces  surrounding  forestry 
management.  This  important  public  pol- 
icy issue  is  very  much  with  us  again  to- 
day as  we  face  the  question  of  clearcut- 
ting  and  other  practices.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  an  addition  to  the  dialog  on 
this  important  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forestry,  Public  Pressures,  and  Economic 
Development 
(By  Perry  R.  Hagenstein) 
Now  that  environmental  quality  has  come 
to  be  a  major  public  issue  it  is  somewhat 
incongruous  that  a  meeting  is  devoted  to  the 
relationship  between  forestry  and  economic 
development.  But  this  is  the  sort  of  incon- 
gruity that  has  long  been  a  problem  for  those 
who  must  weigh  public  pressures  as  they 
attempt  to  define  forestry  policies.  Forestry 
has  always  been  subject  to  public  pressures 
and  to  public  intervention,  and  we  have  long 
recognized  a  conflict  with  environmental 
values  in  the  use  of  forest  land  to  support 
economic  development  and  economic  growth. 
Forestry  in  the  United  States  grew  up  in  a 
crucible  of  public  pressures,  which  at  one 
time  primarily  concerned  current  and  future 
national  economic  development.  At  that  time 
forestry  was  at  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
servation movement,  which  required  the 
mobilization  of  public  pressures  to  bring 
about  Improved  practices  In  the  use  of  na- 
tural resources.  Today  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
the  second  great  conservation  wave  of  the 
century  and  forestry  is  again  a  matter  of 
political  concern.  Public  pressures  are  forcing 
changes  in  what  we  have  only  recently  come 
to  accept  as  good  forestry  practices  and  in 
the  public  policy  objectives  that  have  been 
established  for  forestry  programs. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  early  role  In  the 
conservation  movement  in  the  United  States, 
foresters  were  among  the  first  to  recognize 
the  conflicts  between  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  and  to  try  to  resolve  them. 
Nevertheless,  public  forestry  policies  and 
programs  were  built  largely  around  the  ob- 
jective of  economic  development,  in  the  sense 
of  contributing  to  both  national  and  regional 
economic  growth.  But  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
the  formal  expressions  of  public  forestry 
policy,  especially  those  In  federal  administra- 
tive regulations,  typically  were  vague  and 
uncertain  as  to  the  relationship  between 
forestry  and  economic  development. 

The  lack  of  clearly  defined  objectives  at 
one  time  may  not  have  been  critical.  Conflicts 
among  possible  objectives  that  could  be 
served  by  the  use  of  fores'  lands  were  not  ter- 
ribly important  In  many  cases.  But  today, 
vrtth  the  growing  public  pressures  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  natural  environ- 
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ment,  conflicts  are  often  sharp  between  meet- 
ing this  objective  and  meeting  other  public 
policy  objectives  on  forest  lands.  The  fail- 
ure to  identify  clearly  the  objectives  of 
forestry  policy  poses  a  problem  not  only  for 
the  analyst  and  the  interested  citizen  but  for 
those  who  must  in  the  end  choose  among 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

The  early  leaders  of  forestry  in  the  United 
States  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  use 
of  forest  lands  to  meet  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial needs  and  with  regional  development 
objectives.  In  a  1905  letter  to  the  head  of 
Forest  Service,  who  had  just  been  given  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
emphasized  that  "all  the  resources  of  forest 
reserves  are  for  use  .  .  ."  and  that  "the  water, 
wood,  and  forage  of  the  reserves  {should  be) 
conserved  and  wisely  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bomebullder  first  of  all."  He  went  on  to 
note  that  "the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural,  lumbering,  mining,  and  live- 
stock interests  is  directly  dependent  upon  a 
permanent  and  accessible  supply  of  water, 
wood,  and  forage,  as  well  as  upon  the  present 
and  future  use  of  these  resources  under  busi- 
nesslike regulations."  And  Oifford  Pinchot, 
Chief  Forester  during  this  period,  often 
stressed  his  commitment  to  the  use  of  the 
national  forests  for  commercial  purposes. 

Pinchot's  commitment  to  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests  was  partly  a  matter  of  political 
judgment.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  an 
amendment  to  an  1897  appropriations  act 
(which  became  the  basic  management  au- 
thority for  the  national  forests)  he  noted 
that  It  Included  a  provision  for  keeping  the 
national  forests  open  for  mining  and  wrote, 
"Excellent.  What  was  needed  above  all  things 
was  local  approval  and  support  of  the  Re- 
serves, and  use  was  the  key  to  that"  [13, 
p.  118].  Pinchot  recognized  the  importance 
of  public  pressures  and  responded  to  them, 
but  his  beliefs  concerning  the  importance  of 
use  of  forest  land  went  beyond  this.  Samuel 
Hays,  in  Conservation  and  the  Gospel  of 
Efficiency  (7J,  states,  "Pinchot's  (^position 
to  'preeervatlonlsts'  and  his  support  of  graz- 
ing interests  did  not  arise  merely  from  his 
search  for  political  backing  for  the  transfer 
(of  the  national  forests  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture].  These  attitudes  refiected  his 
basic  view  that  the  reserves  should  be  de- 
veloped for  commercial  use  rather  than  pre- 
served from  it.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
contact  with  the  forests,  in  fact,  Pinchot  felt 
that  his  major  problem  was  to  restrain  the 
Influence  of  those  who  wished  to  leave  them 
in  their  natural  state,  untouched  by  lumber- 
man or  stockman.  At  every  opportunity  he 
stressed  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  forests" 
(7,  p.  41].  At  another  point,  Hays  says,  "The 
conflict  between  recreation  and  commercial 
use  Pinchot  found  to  be  extremely  hazardous 
to  resolve,  but  he  firmly  argued  the  com- 
mercial use  of  the  public  lands  should  pre- 
cede their  use  for  recreation." 

Despite  this  seeming  commitment  to  com- 
mercial use  of  forest  lands  to  meet  require- 
ments for  industrial  raw  materials  and  to 
support  regional  development,  foresters  have 
never  been  very  comfortable  with  economic 
objectives  for  forestry  programs.  Until  the 
post-World  War  II  years,  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  the  chief  employer  of  foresters  and 
the  public  lands  were  not  as  important  as 
they  now  are  as  a  soiu'ce  of  timber.  While 
the  objective  of  public  forestry  programs 
may  have  been  economic  development,  in 
fact  public  foresters  were  nurtured  on  a  diet 
of  land  management  that  was  devoted  largely 
to  protection  and  caretaking  rather  than  use 
of  forest  lands  to  meet  various  demands. 
Even  on  private  lands  forestry  did  not  come 
of  age  as  an  economic  enterprise  until  the 
1950's.  In  an  appraisal  of  the  status  of  pri- 
vate fofestry  programs  m  1939  Ralph  Mar- 
quis stated,  "The  forest  Industry  at  the  pres- 


ent time  Is  undergoing  a  great  change.  .  .  . 
It  Is  not  until  the  virgin  stands  of  timber 
face  exhaustion,  not  until  the  remaining 
stands  are  absorbed  in  private  ownership  or 
government  reserves,  not  until  the  remain- 
ing forests  are  far  removed  from  consuming 
centers  that  economic  forces  permit  the  prac- 
tice of  forestry  on  a  profitable  basis"  [11, 
p.  166].  He  was  right,  and  it  was  these  con- 
ditions In  the  1950's  that  brought  private 
Industrial  forestry  to  the  point  where  in- 
vestments in  forest  management  were  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  economic  judgments 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  biological  mysti- 
cism. 

Although  industrial  owners  who  must  have 
raw  materials  if  their  business  is  to  continue 
became  intereeted  in  forestry,  trees  still  grow 
slowly — so  slowly,  in  fact,  that  the  rate  of 
tree  growth  over  a  long  period  of  time  sel- 
dom exceeds  the  level  of  interest  rates  ob- 
tainable on  other  types  of  investments.  Prior 
to  the  1950's  foresters  had  made  attempts  to 
remove  certain  economic  impediments  to 
the  practice  of  forestry.  One  of  these  was 
property  taxes,  which  were  seen  as  encourag- 
ing the  depletion  of  timber  resources  [4].  As 
a  result  of  the  studies  that  were  made  a 
number  of  states  provided  special  methods 
of  taxing  forest  lands.  Another  approach  was 
governmental  assistance  to  forest  landown- 
ers in  the  form  of  technical  advice  and  man- 
agement or  m  the  form  of  subsidies  for  cer- 
tain forestry  practices.  This  was  in  addition 
to  federal  support  to  the  states  for  forest  fire. 
Insect,  and  disease  protection  programs, 
which  lowered  the  risk  to  the  landowner  of 
making  investments  on  his  land.  But  neither 
the  modifications  of  property  taxation  nor 
the  various  forestry  Incentive  programs  were 
wholly  successful  in  overcoming  economic 
barriers  to  forestry  practices  on  nonlndus- 
trlal  private  lands.  Foresters  tended  to  re- 
gard the  objective  of  economic  development 
and  the  process  of  economic  analysis  with 
skepticism. 

On  public  forest  lands  there  was  also  resist- 
ance to  economic  development  as  a  clearly 
defined  policy  objective  even  after  the  eco- 
nomic rationale  had  been  accepted  on  private 
industrial  forest  lands  in  the  I950's.  despite 
the  strong  timber  production  rationale  in 
statutes  providing  for  the  acquisition  and 
management  of  federal  forest  lands.  The  fail- 
ure of  economics  to  gain  a  strong  foothold  in 
forestry  decisions  on  public  lands  in  the 
1950's  must  be  laid  in  part  to  rapid  increases 
in  the  use  of  forest  lands  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, for  which  a  traditional  market  system 
did  not  exist.  Public  pressures  built  up  rap- 
Idly  for  using  public  lands  to  supply  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  although  the  chief 
statutory  objective  for  these  lands  was  tim- 
ber production.  In  response  to  the  need  to 
recognize  outdoor  recreation  as  an  appropri- 
ate use  of  public  forest  lands  Congress  passed 
the  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960  [15).  But  in  so  doing  it  denied  eco- 
nomic development  as  an  overriding  policy 
objective  and  failed  to  provide  a  substitute. 
The  1960  Act  states  that  "consideration  be 
given  to  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
resources,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  combi- 
nation of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest 
dollar  return  or  the  greatest  unit  output." 
In  defining  sustained  yield  as  "the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  in  perptetuity  of  a 
high  level  annual  or  regular  periodic  output," 
the  Act  defines  one  objective  for  the  man- 
agement of  national  forest  lands,  but  other 
objectives  that  might  help  In  choosing  among 
possible  combinations  of  outputs  are  left  to 
the  Imagination  of  the  program  administra- 
tor and  the  analyst. 

When  we  look  elsewhere  for  guidance  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  objectives  of  public 
forestry  policy,  we  find  that  present  overall 
levels  of  financing  on  the  national  forests 
suggest  that  the  appropriations  process,  at 
least,  gives  greater  consideration  to  those 
activities  that  produce  a  commodity  that  is 


valued  in  the  market  place  than  to  other 
possible  uses  of  the  national  forests.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allocation  of  appropriations 
among  various  investments  opportunities 
provides  some  evidence  that  in  fact  economic 
criteria  may  not  be  the  major  guidelines 
followed  by  the  Forest  Service  for  forestry 
investments.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  obtained  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures on  timber  management  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service  by  major  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. For  1967  estimated  timber  management 
expenditures  were  allocated  to  the  major 
Forest  Service  regions  as  follows  [21] :  North 
10.4  percent;  South  16.4  percent;  Mountain 
30.3  percent;  Pacific  42.9  percent.  In  1968  a 
special  study  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service 
as  part  of  Its  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budg- 
eting  System  classified  investment  opportu- 
nities for  timber  management  intensification 
on  the  national  forests  according  to  the  po- 
tential yield  in  terms  of  intest  rates.  This 
study  Indicated  that  $210  mlUion  could  be 
Invested  in  timber  management  on  the  na- 
tional forests  and  earn  a  return  of  at  least 
7  percent  and  that  $339  mlUion  could  be 
invested  and  return  at  least  5  percent  on 
the  Investment.  The  regional  distribution  of 
these  investments  would  be  as  follows  [121 : 

|ln  percent] 


Return  ol  at       Return  ol  at 
least  7  percent   least  S  percent 


"Of;!! 12.9  12.4 

South. 41.4  27  1 

Mountain 14.8  23  9 

Pacific 30.9  36.6 

Total 100.0  100.0 


Estimates  of  the  actual  timber  manage- 
ment expenditures  show  that  73.2  percent 
of  the  appropriations  were  allocated  to  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  regions  together,  al- 
though the  estimate  of  the  allocation  that 
would  be  made  if  it  was  required  that  7  per- 
cent be  earned  on  timber  management  ex- 
penditures was  45.7  percent.  If  15  percent 
were  the  guiding  rate.  60.5  percent  would  be 
allocated  to  these  regions.  Although  it  seems 
clear  that  the  allocation  of  timber  manage- 
ment funds  among  regions  Is  not  based  only 
on  economic  criteria,  the  actual  basis  on 
which  the  allocations  are  made  Is  unclear. 
While  the  26.8  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  North  and  South  regions  is  reasonably 
close  to  the  proportion  of  commercial  forest 
lands  on  national  forests  in  these  regions 
(22.4  percent),  the  proportion  of  funds  al- 
located to  the  two  western  regions  is  not 
clearly  related  to  the  area  of  commercial 
forest  lands.  Nor  do  the  proportions  of  tim- 
ber sold  or  total  area  of  national  forests  shed 
mxich  light  on  these  allocations,  as  shown  In 
the  data  below  for  the  national  forests: 

|ln  percent] 


Region 

Total  area 

Area  of  com- 
mercial forest 
land 

Timber  sold. 
1967 

North 

South 

Mountain 

Pacific 

5.9 

6.S 

&3.3 

34.3 

W.2 
12.2 
43.8 
33.8 

100.0 

6.1 

8.5 
23.4 
62.1 

Tola!.... 

100.0 

I0O.0 

Timber  management  expenditures  un- 
doubtedly have  effects  on  resources  or  uses 
of  forest  lands  other  than  timber,  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  among  regions  perhaps 
reflects  these  effects  too.  But  one  must  at 
least  suspect  that  there  Is  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  make  public  for- 
estry decisions  to  use  economic  criteria  even 
where  the  particular  output  of  forest  lands 
is  one  that  enters  Into  commercial  channels. 
The   Public   Land  Law  Review   Commlsflon 
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asked  Its  advisory  groups  to  respond  to  the 
question:  "To  what  extent  should  timber 
management,  timber  dlsposaJ,  and  Invest- 
ment In  timber  production  on  the  public 
lands  be  girtded  whoUy  or  largely  by  eco- 
nomic considerations?"  It  was  understood 
that  this  question  concerned  timber  as  a 
separable,  and  commercial,  product  of  the 
forest.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
plied that  "...  we  do  not  believe  that  maxi- 
mization of  returns  on  investment  In  timber 
is  wholly  compatible  with  the  piuTJOses  for 
which  the  National  Forests  were  created.  In 
this  sense,  economic  considerations  may  en- 
counter an  inmiediate  and  basic  conflict  with 
longstanding  conservation  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  sustained  yield.  We  feel  that 
the  public  Interest  Is  best  served  by  attempt- 
ing to  optimize  the  combination  of  all  bene- 
fits under  the  multiple  use  concept,  even 
though  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  In- 
tanglle  values  which  should  weigh  heavily 
In  resource  decisions  on  public  lands." 

The  question  to  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  vras  responding  may  well  have 
been  based  on  a  misguided  notion  that  the 
objectives  of  forestry  programs  on  public 
lands  can  be  compartmentalized  and  treated 
individually  as  though  they  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  other  objectives.  In  fact,  timber  man- 
agement and  disposal  programs  have  an  ef- 
fect on  other  outputs  of  public  forest  lands. 
On  the  other  hand,  public  funds  are  invested 
in  sj>eciflc  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  timing  of  timber  pro- 
duction from  public  lands  for  commercial 
purposes.  A  more  responsive  answer  to  the 
question  might  have  discussed  how  economic 
considerations  conflict  with  the  "conserva- 
tion principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield."  Or  it  might  have  discussed  the  basis 
on  which  "Uitangible  values"  would  be 
weighed  along  with  economic  values.  The  lack 
of  such  responses  can  almost  surely  be  laid 
to  the  Department's  discomfort  with  eco- 
nomic development  as  an  objective  of  for- 
estry policies  in  the  face  of  public  pressures 
related  to  environmental  values. 

Contribution  to  regional  income  generally 
has  fared  no  better  than  contribution  to  na- 
tional Income  as  a  specified  objective  of  pub- 
lic forest  land  management.  While  "com- 
munity stabUity"  has  been  recognized  ex- 
plicitly In  federal  law  as  an  objective  to  be 
served  by  some  public  forest  lands  (16],  It 
has  not  been  the  basis  for  a  recognizable  pol- 
icy of  regional  economic  development.  At 
least  in  part  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  identifying  and  measuring  re- 
gional economic  impacts  [19].  Although  re- 
gional economic  impacts  have  been  at  issue 
In  forestry  decisions  for  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  useful  and  practical  decision  models 
and  information  has  not  really  progressed  far 
enough  to  give  those  who  make  public  policy 
and  program  decisions  the  opportunity  to 
accept  or  reject  expected  Impacts  on  regional 
income  as  a  guide  to  their  decisions.  Neces- 
sarily, much  of  the  research  that  has  been 
done  has  been  descriptive  (3,  14].  The  use  of 
regrional  input-output  analysts  in  forestry 
decisions  is  promising,  but  datA  collection  is 
often  expensive  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
data  limited  to  a  specific  decision  or  two  [6]. 

To  sum  up  to  this  point,  although  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  a  marketable  commodity, 
was  long  Identified  as  the  major  objective 
of  forestry  programs  on  federal  lands,  the 
economic  rationale  for  management  decisions 
was  never  developed  very  explicitly.  In  view 
of  mounting  public  pressures  for  an  improved 
environment,  the  lack  of  an  explicitly  de- 
veloped economic  rationale  for  some  past  de- 
cisions on  federal  lands  is  now  proving  to 
be  a  troublesome  problem.  One  example  in- 
volves clearcuttlng,  a  timber  management 
practice  that  Is  now  a  focal  point  for  the  ex- 
pression of  public  pressures  on  public  fores- 
try p<^icy. 

Clearcuttlng,  one  means  of  harvesting  tim- 
ber to  assure  regeneration  of  desirable  tree 


species,  has  come  Into  disrepute  among  en- 
vironmentalists. It  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  April 
and  May  1971.  The  hearings  focused  in  part 
on  a  report,  prepared  by  a  select  committee 
made  up  of  University  of  Montana  faculty 
members,  evaluating  timber  management 
practices  on  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest. 
This  conmilttee  was  critical  of  the  practice 
of  clearcuttlng  because  of  Its  severe  environ- 
mental Impacts,  but  It  notes  that  "very  little 
has  been  said  about  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  practice  (of  clearcuttlngl"  in  a  Ftwest 
Service  review  of  management  practices  on 
the  Bitterroot.  The  committee  concludes 
that  "the  only  way  to  Justify  the  practice  is 
to  ignore  economic  analysis  as  a  tool  of  de- 
cision-making" (2). 

However,  when  viewed  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
isting Forest  Service  statement  of  objectives, 
one  can  readily  see  how  economic  analysis 
might  be  Ignored  even  with  respect  to  in- 
vestments in  timber  production  and  such 
practices  as  clearcuttlng.  The  following  ob- 
jectives that  provide  the  umbrella  for  spe- 
cific programs   (18]: 

1.  Promote  and  achieve  a  pattern  of  nat- 
ural resource  uses  that  will  best  meet  the 
needs  of  people  now  and  in  the  future. 

2.  Protect  and  improve  the  quality  of  air, 
water,  soil,  and  natural  beauty. 

3.  Help  protect  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  open  space  environment  in  urban  and 
community  areas. 

4.  Generate  forestry  opportunities  to  ac- 
celerate rural  community  growth. 

5.  Encourage  the  growth  and  development 
of  forestry-based  enterprises  that  readily  re- 
spond to  consumers'  changing  needs. 

6.  Seek  optimum  forest  landownership 
patterns. 

7.  Improve  the  welfare  of  underprivileged 
members  of  society. 

8.  Involve  the  public  in  forestry  policy  and 
program  formulation. 

9.  Encourage  the  development  of  forestry 
throughout  the  world. 

10.  Expand  public  understanding  of  en- 
vironmental conservation. 

11.  Develop  and  make  available  a  firm 
s\.ientific  base  for  the  advancement  of  for- 
estry. 

Of  the  11  stated  objectives,  7  are  actually 
statements  of  program  scope  (e.g.,  "develop 
and  make  available  a  firm  scientific  base  for 
the  advancement  of  forestry")  or  means  of 
accomplishing  objectives  (e.g.,  "seek  optimum 
forest  landownership  patterns").  While  at 
some  point  It  is  important  to  identify  the 
scope  of  an  agency's  programs  and  the  means 
it  will  use  in  pursuing  its  objectives,  it  Is 
disquieting  to  find  that  program  scope  is 
confused  with  objectives.  Two  of  the  remain- 
ing objectives  involve  equity  considerations 
("generate  forestry  opportunities  to  accel- 
erate rural  community  growth"  and  "improve 
the  welfare  of  underprivileged  members  of 
society").  While  one  might  argue  that  these 
objectives  imply  a  relatively  limited  view  of 
public  policy  on  equity  matters,  both  are 
within  the  scope  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture policy  and  reflect  recent  policy  direc- 
tions. 

Of  the  remaining  objectives,  one'  ("protect 
and  improve  the  quality  of  air,  wster,  soil, 
and  natural  beauty")  might  well  be  viewed 
as  a  subset  of  the  other  ("promote  and 
achieve  a  pattern  of  natural  resource  uses 
that  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  people  now 
and  In  the  future").  The  latter  is  so  general 
that  one  must  look  further  to  determine 
whether  it  has  any  meaning. 

A  list  of  12  subobjectlves  In  the  Forest 
Service  Manual  provides  some  help.  First  it 
provides  all  of  the  kinds  of  physical  outputs 
or  uses  that  can  be  expected  on  forest  lands, 
ranging  from  timber  and  minerals  to  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness.  Beyond  this,  however, 
we  find  the  same  kind  of  perplexing  objec- 


tives as  In  the  mftj(^  list.  Again,  there  are 
statements  of  program  scope  (promote  high 
quality  multiple  use  "on  other  ownerships") 
and  activities  ("share  expertise"  and  "coop- 
erate with  others").  With  respect  to  specific 
commodities,  the  objectives  are  to  "develop 
and  promote  national  programs  that  meet 
the  nation's  need  for  timber"  or  to  "help  in- 
sure water  yields  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
needed."  Again  the  objectives  are  generta  and 
tall  to  specify  a  context  In  which  "needs" 
can  be  considered.  Are  needs  to  be  considered 
within  the  context  of  a  market  economy? 
Are  needs  for  timber  and  water  to  be  weighed 
In  the  same  manner?  And  what  weight  should 
be  given  to  long-run  needs  as  contrasted  with 
short-run  needs? 

Whatever  the  present  rationale  for  federal 
forestry  policy,  neither  economic  develop- 
ment nor  economic  growth  is  mentioned  as 
an  ojectlve  In  the  policy  directives  of  the  ma- 
jor forestry  agency  In  the  country.  Perhaps 
this  Is  not  so  surprising  if  one  considers  the 
kind  of  public  pressures  on  government  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  public  concern  with  en- 
vironmental quality.  As  the  president  <rf  the 
Sierra  Club  stated  with  respect  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission: "The  basic  premises  and  assump- 
tions of  the  Report  are  wrong.  The  Report  as- 
sumes that  the  twin  evils  of  (1)  population 
growth  and  (2)  the  notion  of  a  limitless,  ever- 
expanding  economy  are  here  to  stay.  .  .  .  The 
basic  conclusion  of  the  Report  Is  that  the 
one-third  of  the  nation's  land  belonging  to 
the  Federal  government  must  be  utilized  to 
the  full  for  production  of  commodities,  and  if 
necessary  sacrificed,  to  satisfy  the  fires  that 
glow  m  memory  of  the  archaic  Chamber  of 
Commerce  cliche  that  economic  growth  is 
necessarily  always  progress,  necessarily  alwa3rs 
good  and  necessarily  always  desirable"  (IJ. 
In  view  of  this  kind  of  concern  with  eco- 
nomic growth  as  an  objective  of  forestry 
policy,  which  has  always  been  sensitive  to 
public  pressures  from  conservationists,  one 
can  tmderstand  why  policy  statements  might 
well  be  couched  In  terms  that  hide  economic 
development  as  a  policy  objective.  On  the 
other  hand,  economic  development  Is  a  gen- 
eral federal  policy  objective  that  has  been 
given  statutory  recognition.  It  Is  clearly  an 
objective  for  which  public  pressures  exist 
Just  as  they  do  for  environmental  objectives, 
although  public  Interest  in  environmental 
objectives  overshadows  that  for  economic  de- 
velopment today.  Public  forestry  policy 
should  reflect  both  economic  and  environ- 
mental objectives. 

If  we  decide  that  economic  growth  Is  still 
one  valid  public  forestry  objective  along  with 
others,  and  clearly  Identify  It  as  such,  we 
are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  compar- 
ing it  with  other  valid  objectives.  Do  eco- 
nomic models  provide  the  best  starting  point 
for  an  analysis  of  public  policy  Issues  that 
Involve  economic  and  other  objectives,  es- 
pecially those  related  to  environmental  qual- 
ity? 

K.  William  Kapp  (9]  argiies  that  economic 
theory  still  is  Inadequate  for  dealing  with 
environmental  and  social  costs  of  public 
policy.  He  writes,  "Both  micro-  and  macro- 
economics fall  back  ui>on  the  formal  con- 
cepts of  'externalities'  and  of  cost  benefit 
analysis,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  theoretical  presuppositions  and  logical 
framework  of  pure  economics  from  which 
these  concepts  are  derived  are  too  narrow 
and  too  static  to  be  useful  for  the  study  and 
Interpretation  of  the  processes  that  give  rise 
to  environmental  disruption  and  social 
costs."  Having  disposed  of  economics  as  a 
basis  for  establishing  public  policy  objec- 
tives and  for  the  anstlysis  of  policy  issues, 
Kapp  turns  hopefully  to  an  analysis  of  gov- 
ernment Itself  to  provide  some  clue  as  to  a 
theory  of  social  choice.  He  writes:  ".  .  .  the 
fields  of  public  administration  and  adminis- 
trative behavior  In  general  provide  the  em- 
pirical material  In  the  light  of  which  It  may 
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be  possible  to  erect  a  general  theory  of  social 
value"  (9),  Even  if  the  circularity  of  this 
notion  (look  at  government  program  ob- 
jectives to  find  out  what  the  objectives 
should  be)  could  be  overlooked,  current  fed- 
eral forestry  policy  does  not  suggest  that  this 
provides  a  good  starting  place.  The  trans- 
lation of  public  pressures  Into  Identifiable 
objectives  of  public  forestry  policy  has  not 
been  accomplished.  As  the  uses  of  forest 
lands  have  become  diverse  and  the  level  of 
use  has  Increased  since  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  the  objectives  of  public  forestry 
policy  have  necessarily  grown  more  com- 
plex. But  as  these  objectives  have  developed 
beyond  the  original  one  of  assuring  that  tim- 
ber would  be  available  to  meet  the  objective 
of  national  economic  development,  the  ex- 
pression of  policy,  both  In  statutes  and  In 
administrative  directives,  has  become  In- 
creasingly vague. 

In  at  least  one  other  area  of  federal  respon- 
sibility for  natural  resources  this  has  not 
occurred  to  the  same  extent.  For  federal 
water  resources  projects  the  basic  criterion 
Is  that  "the  benefits  to  whomsoever  they  ac- 
crue shall  exceed  the  costs"  [5],  but  this 
criterion  and  procedures  for  analyzing  proj- 
ects have  been  progressively  Improved  over 
the  years  In  the  "Green  Book."  Senate  Docu- 
ment 97  (17),  and  more  recently  In  a  state- 
ment of  procedures  being  developed  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  (22).  The  develop- 
ment of  these  procedures  ard  the  definition 
of  criteria  for  evaluating  projects  has  been 
the  subject  of  open  debate  and  discussion 
(8,  10).  Both  procedures  and  criteria  have 
been  changed  and  Improved  as  public  policies 
have  changed  in  response  to  public  pressures. 
The  fact  that  development  of  the  framework 
started  from  an  economic  analysis  base  has 
not  precluded  building  in  environmental 
considerations  as  public  pressures  have 
shifted.  If  anything,  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental statements  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  has  shown  the  utility  of  having  a  defined 
analytical  framework  already  uvailable. 

Finally,  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  institutions  created  to  serve  the  forest- 
ry policy  objectives  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  two  chief  institutions  are  public 
ownership  of  a  large  area  of  forest  lands  and 
cooperative  programs  for  federal  sharing  with 
the  states  of  the  cost  of  forest  protection  and 
rehabilitation.  Of  these,  land  ownership  is 
most  significant  because  it  is  largest,  and  it 
Is  here  that  public  pressures  are  greatest. 
Federal  ownership  of  forest  lands  and  timber 
resources  now  Includes  some  20  percent  of  all 
forest  lands  in  the  umted  States  suitable  for 
the  production  of  timber  products,  some  40 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  wood  fiber  In 
standing  trees,  and  some  60  percent  of  the 
total  volume  of  softwood  saw  timber,  an  im- 
portant input  to  the  construction  industry 
and  the  mainstay  of  the  lumber  and  plywood 
Industries.  Federal  ownership  of  forest  lands 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  concern  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  with  timber  production 
and  a  belief  that  tne  nation  could  run  out 
of  timber.  Just  as  forest  land  can  be  used  in 
many  ways  to  meet  a  variety  of  objectives, 
however,  the  institution  of  forest  land  owner- 
ship has  proven  that  it  too  can  be  used  In 
various  ways.  As  leisure  time  and  personal 
Income  have  increased,  the  public  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  has  Increased.  Lands 
that  were  placed  or  retained  In  federal  owner- 
ship for  quite  different  piuposes  have  been 
valuable  In  meeting  recreation  demands. 

The  pattern  of  federal  land  ownership, 
however,  has  been  relatively  Inflexible.  While 
uses  on  a  tract  of  federal  forest  land  can  be 
readily  changed,  the  pattern  of  ownership 
Itself  Is  not  readily  changed.  This  is  evident 
In  the  work  and  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  which 
was  charged  with  recMnmendlng  needed 
changes  tn  federal  laws  and  poUcles  with  re- 
spect to  the  retention  or  disposition  of  fed- 


eral public  lands.  Long  before  the  Commis- 
sion published  Its  report  [20]  and  Indeed 
well  before  the  Commission  had  reached  even 
tentative  conclusions,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  made  public  statements  that  the 
Commission  was  not  going  to  recommend 
disposition  of  the  national  forests.  Despite 
the  fact  that  some  85  percent  of  the  national 
forest  lands  and  some  95  percent  of  all  fed- 
eral lands  are  located  In  the  western  one- 
third  of  the  country,  serious  consideration 
was  never  given  by  this  Commission  to  the 
possibility  of  trading  some  of  these  lands  for 
lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
where  public  pressures  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion are  greatest.  The  chairman  and  other 
commissioners,  and  even  most  of  those  in 
its  advisory  group  who  favored  substantial 
disposition  of  the  remaining  unreserved  pub- 
lic domain  lands,  tacitly  recognized  that  ma- 
jor shifts  In  the  ownership  pattern  of  the 
national  forests  are  politically  untenable. 

The  Inability  to  change  significantly  the 
ownership  pattern  of  public  lands  has  con- 
siderable significance  for  the  identification 
of  public  forestry  policy  objectives.  The  fact 
that  public  forest  lands  are  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  det«rmlnes 
in  part  the  objectives  that  can  be  met  by 
these  lands.  In  particular,  this  means  that 
regional  economic  development  will  necessar- 
ily be  an  important  objective  of  forestry 
policy  because  public  forest  lands  are  con- 
centrated In  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
country.  Further,  the  existence  of  direct 
control  over  significant  forest  land  areas  Is 
likely  to  lead  to  emphasizing  some  public  ob- 
jectives rather  than  others.  The  large  federal 
role  In  supplying  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, for  example,  is  directly  related  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  suitable  land  in  fed- 
eral ownership  at  the  time  public  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  was  increasing  rapidly. 
Control  In  the  hands  of  vigorous  federal 
agency  leadership  looking  to  an  expansion 
in  its  responsibilities  assured  that  the  fed- 
eral government  would  play  a  large  role  in 
supplying  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
That  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion found  that  public  sentiment  apparently 
strongly  favors  continued  federal  ownership 
of  forest  lands — so  strongly  that  the  Com- 
mission believed  recommendations  to  dis- 
pose of  a  significant  part  of  it  would  be  fu- 
tile— suggests  that  existing  ownership  pat- 
terns can  be  accepted  as  public  forestry  policy 
Is  modified  to  meet  changing  needs. 

The  level  and  variety  of  uses  of  forest 
lands  will  surely  continue  to  incresise  in  the 
future.  And  there  will  be  a  continuing  need 
for  a  public  forestry  policy  that  is  responsive 
to  public  pressures.  But  until  we  have  a  new 
system  of  social  accounting  that  will  broaden 
our  concepts  of  economic  development  so  as 
to  include  other  environmental  and  social 
values  now  outside  of  our  concept  of  eco- 
nomics, the  validity  and  usefulness  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  terms  of  both  nation- 
al and  regional  economic  growth  should  be 
recognized.  Without  a  clear  commitment  to 
economic  development  as  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  public  forestry  policy,  we  have  no 
clecu-  policy  at  all.  Each  additional  response 
refiecting  public  pressures  will  add  to  our 
confusion  as  to  the  content  of  public  forestry 
policy.  And  like  Buridan's  ass,  who  could  not 
c^oose  between  two  equidistant  bales  of  hay, 
forestry  as  a  useful  practice  will  wither  away 
for  the  inability  to  choose  among  possible 
courses  of  action. 
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COMMUNTTY  CORRECTIONS 
CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  three  com- 
munity corrections  centers  operated  in 
conjimctlon  with  the  Department  of  Cor- 
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rections  of  nilnois.  In  these  centers,  of- 
fenders and  exoffenders  live  and  work  in 
thie  community  with  limited  supervision 
while  undergoing  counseling  by  teams 
of  professionals.  The  visits  gave  me  a 
chance  to  talk  with  the  residents  of  these 
homes  at  considerable  length.  I  was  able 
to  get  a  better  imderstandlng  of  the  im- 
pact that  these  programs  have  had  on 
the  residents  of  the  centers  and  also  what 
it  will  mean  when  these  people  return  to 
society  having  had  the  advantage  of  this 
type  of  correctional  program. 

Illinois  has  been  a  leader  in  the  reform 
of  the  correctlonsd  process.  Under  the 
very  dynamic  and  far-sighted  leadership 
of  Governor  Ogilvie  and  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections,  Peter 
Bensinger,  Illinois  now  stands  as  a  model 
State  in  the  field  of  corrections.  Not  only 
have  projects  like  the  ones  I  visited  been 
successfully  operated  in  various  com- 
munities, but  new  prisons  have  been  built 
which  will  be  more  than  just  warehouses. 
They  will  be  places  of  change,  places  of 
rehabilitation  rather  than  just  punish- 
ment. 

I  visited  the  DART  program  which  is 
located  at  the  Isham  Memorial  YMCA  In 
Chicago.  DART  stands  for  Drug  Abuse 
Residential  Treatment.  In  the  year  and  5 
months  that  it  has  been  in  operation,  the 
project  has  served  a  total  of  228  exad- 
dicts.  The  success  rate  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenal 89  percent,  which  means  that 
almost  nine  out  of  every  10  people  have 
left  DART  to  lead  meaningful  and  law- 
abiding  lives.  The  program  concentrates 
on  the  exaddict  inmate,  and  provides  ex- 
tensive counseling  services.  Through  a 
multi-phase  approach,  the  participants 
are  prepared  to  live  a  more  productive 
life  in  the  commxmity. 

The  Duncan  Way  Community  Center, 
also  in  Chicago,  has  a  current  resident 
population  of  15  men  and  four  women. 
Since  the  program  was  started  in  1968, 
584  residents  have  been  served.  The  resi- 
dents are  all  parolees  who  need  a  place  to 
live  in  the  community  while  they  look  for 
work  and  a  permanent  residence.  The 
residents  contribute  to  their  room  and 
board,  while  receiving  the  benefits  of 
extensive  counseling  services. 

The  last  project  that  I  visited  was  the 
Joliet  Work  Release  Center  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Lewis  College  Campus  in 
Lockport.  With  a  yearly  turnover  of  55 
men.  92  percent  have  stayed  in  the  com- 
munity as  responsible  citizens.  Here  also, 
the  residents  work  in  the  community 
while  paying  to  the  center  a  part  of  their 
salary  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  their 
room  and  board. 

In  all  of  these  projects,  not  only  were 
the  men  and  women  preparing  them- 
selves for  reentry  into  the  outside  world, 
but  they  tilso  had  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion of  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
their  families.  A  sense  of  belonging  and 
responsibility  becomes  Ingrained  in  them, 
and  this  may  well  be  the  crucial  factor 
which  helps  them  to  lead  law  abiding 
lives  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  if  what  we  want  In  our 
correctional  process  Is  vengeance,  then 
we  can  feel  comfortable  with  ancient 
buildings  with  men  locked  in  cages.  But 
If  what  we  want  are  places  and  programs 
that   produce    rehabilitated   men   and 


women  who  can  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities, then  we  need  more  of  these 
types  of  programs.  They  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  the  most  productive  and 
imaginative  of  any  of  the  new  ideas  In 
corrections.  Again,  I  congratulate  Gover- 
nor Ogilvie,  Peter  Bensinger  and  all  who 
are  connected  with  these  programs  for 
their  fine  efforts  in  this  area. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  review  these  programs  in  depth, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  certain 
materials  explaining  these  and  other 
Illinois  correctional  projects  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Communitt  Cekters  Program,  Illinois 
Department  or  Corrections 

BACKGROTTND 

In  June,  1967,  with  the  signature  of  then 
Oovernor  Kerner,  Illinois  became  the  firat 
state  to  provide  governmental  sponsorship 
for  a  Joint  halfway  bouse — work  release 
program  of  correctional  rehabilitation.  The 
following  year  both  programs  became  opera- 
tional on  an  autonomoias  basis  with  joint 
funding  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division 
of  the  Criminologist,  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  With  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  on  January  1,  1970,  the 
Division  of  the  Criminologist  was  absorbed 
Into  the  Adult  Division  of  that  department. 
The  Community  Centers  (Halfway  House) 
Program,  together  with  its  sister  serivce, 
the  Work  Release  Program,  presently  oper- 
ates as  part  of  the  Office  of  Field  Services, 
which  has  authority  for  all  post-institu- 
tional services  on  behalf  of  all  adult  offend- 
ers committed  to  the  lUlnols  State  Peniten- 
tiary System.  Since  July,  1970,  the  Commu- 
nity Centers  and  Work  Release  Programs 
have  operated  on  separate  funding  bases  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  distinctly  different 
focxises  and  services  of  the  two  programs. 

DESCRIPTION   OP  THE  COMMTJNITT   CENTERS 
PROGRAM 

The  Community  Centers  Program  present- 
ly is  made  up  of  four  separate  centers:  two 
in  the  Chicago  area;  one  in  Rockford;  and 
one  in  Peoria.  Illinois.  All  with  the  exception 
of  the  Rockford  facility  are  housed  in 
YMCA's.  The  latter  center  is  situated  In  two 
large  frame  houses  adjacent  to  the  business 
and  commercial  area  of  that  city.  Programs 
and  services  are  essentially  similar  and  are 
modlfled  only  by  the  type  of  facility  and 
neighborhood  the  center  is  located  in.  Resi- 
dent capacities  are  twenty  males  and  five 
females  at  the  Westslde  Chicago  center; 
twenty  males  at  the  Southslde  Chicago 
facility;  six  males  In  Rockford;  and  fifteen 
males  at  the  Peoria  center.  There  is,  in- 
cidentally, little  demand  for  our  type  of 
service  for  the  female  adult  offender.  Rarely 
do  we  fxinction  at  full  capacity  in  the  pro- 
vision of  female  services  at  our  Chicago 
center. 

The  primal  focus  of  the  Community  Cen- 
ters Program  is  upon  the  most  disadvantaged 
of  the  prison  population:  those  lacking  any 
adequate  parole  resources.  According  to 
Illinois  statute,  in  order  to  be  released  from 
prison  on  parole,  an  individual  must  have 
approved  residence  and/or  verified  employ- 
ment. As  is  well-known  to  many  persons  in 
the  correctional  field.  Individuals  incarcer- 
ated for  any  length  of  time  tend  to  lose 
touch  with  many  things  in  the  so-called  fi«e 
world,  including  resources  which  can  be 
beneficial  upon  their  eventual  release.  The 
Increasing  numbers  of  such  persons  In  our 
prison  system  and  the  staggeringly  high 
rate  of  their  return  to  prison  were  factors 
that  brought  the  Community  Centers  Pro- 
gram into  being  in  the  flist  place.  Thus, 


anyone  who  had  been  granted  a  parole  and 
who  Is  lacking  in  approvable  parole  resources 
In  terms  of  residence  or  employment  Is  In- 
vited to  apply  for  admission  to  our  pro- 
gram. Due  to  limitations  of  staff  and  monies 
we  are  unable  to  process  applications  of 
any  who  have  not  yet  been  granted  a  parole. 

Consideration  of  those  awaiting  parole 
bearing  has  also  been  avoided  so  as  to  pre- 
clude any  Influence  on  the  part  of  one  State 
agency  upon  the  workings  of  another,  in  this 
case,  the  Parole  and  Pardon  Board.  However, 
all  individuals  who  do  apply  are  corresponded 
with  and,  if  and  when  they  are  granted 
parole,  their  applications  processed. 

Criteria  for  admissions  to  the  Community 
Centers  Program  are  minimal.  We  prefer 
only  that  an  individual  be  in  reasonably  good 
health  or  employable;  be  in  fairly  sound 
mental  health  or  not  in  need  of  psychiatric 
aid;  and  that  he  be  devoid  of  any  other  ac- 
ceptable resources  in  terms  of  parole.  If  any 
individual  Is  In  need  of  physical  or  vocational 
rehabilitation,  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or 
Goodwill  Industries  are  better  equipped  to 
assist  in  these  cases. 

Duplication  of  services  and  efforts  are  also 
avoided  in  cases  where  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  may  be  more  professionally 
adept  at  provision  of  services.  Likewise.  If  a 
choice  is  to  be  made  between  admitting  an 
Individual  with  some  positive  parole  resources 
available  and  another  who  has  none,  the  lat- 
ter would  be  given  preference  for  entry. 
Little  significance  is  attached  to  either  the 
natiire  of  the  offense  or  the  extent  of  criminal 
background  and  involvement. 

Where  possible,  efforts  are  made  to 
acquaint  those  individuals  accepted  into  the 
program  with  their  future  counselors  prior 
to  their  release  from  the  institution.  Even 
when  this  is  not  possible,  all  candidates  are 
thoroughly  briefed  as  to  what  they  can  ex- 
pect to  encounter  upon  entry  into  a  center 
program.  There  is.  incidentally,  no  manda- 
tory period  of  time  that  a  resident  must  re- 
main within  the  center  program;  however, 
the  average  length  of  residence  approximates 
sixty  days.  Upon  arrival  at  the  center,  a  new 
resident  Is  given  an  orientation  tovir  of  the 
facility  and  introduced  to  all  staff  members. 
He  is  assigned  to  a  counselor  who  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  resident  throughout 
his  stay.  The  counselor  is  responsible  for  as- 
sisting the  resident  with  any  and  all  prob- 
lems which  might  be  expected  to  confront  a 
former  offender  who  is  attempting  to  make 
his  reentry  into  the  community.  An  employ- 
ment relations  representative  is  available  to 
the  two  Chicago  centers  to  provide  services 
in  the  area  of  Job  counseling  and  placement, 
thereby  freeing  the  counselor  of  these  par- 
ticular efforts.  The  average  number  of  cases 
assigned  to  any  counselor  at  a  given  time 
numbers  six. 

During  his  initial  stay  at  a  Community 
Center,  the  State  assumes  the  cost  of  resi- 
dence and  food  services  for  each  resident. 
Special  efforts  are  made  to  acquaint  resi- 
dents with  changes  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing their  incarceration  and  the  desirability 
of  carefully  budgeting  themselves  to  a  style 
in  keeping  with  earnings,  anticipated  or 
actual,  and  their  needs.  At  the  time  of  a 
resident's  first  paycheck,  he  is  expected  to 
assume  responsibility  for  his  own  food  cost. 
By  his  second  paycheck,  he  is  expected  to  be 
In  a  position  to  accept  the  obligation  of  pay- 
ing for  his  own  room  rent.  Emphasis  is  also 
placed  upon  the  necessity  of  savings  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  the  eventual  move  from 
the  center  to  a  room  of  his  own  choosing. 
As  Is  evident,  the  "weaning"  of  the  resident 
from  dependent  Inmate  to  Independent  and 
self-functioning  free  agent  Is  a  programmed 
process. 

Wherever  possible,  efforts  are  made  to  draw 
from  the  local  community  whatever  resources 
are  needed  to  assist  residents  In  their  re- 
adaptation  to  society.  These  efforts  Involve 
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both  public  and  private  sectors.  Individual 
and  group  services,  and  professional  and  vol- 
unteer offerings.  Whenever  possible,  the  resi- 
dent is  encouraged  to  make  his  own  choices 
and  decisions,  based  upon  a  discussion  of 
alternatives  with  his  counselor  and,  perhaps, 
other  staff  persons.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  resident  help  himself,  rather  than 
meekly  accept  decisions  about  his  life  that 
are  made  by  others.  Only  where  the  resident's 
personal  resources  are  tremendously  out- 
matched by  bureaucratic  mazes,  red  tape,  or 
Incompetency  on  the  part  of  others,  profes- 
sional or  otherwise, — only  then  does  the 
counselor  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  resident, 
and  then  It  is  with  the  resident,  not  in  lieu 
of. 

It  Is  the  philosophy  of  the  Community 
Centers  Program  that  the  intrinsic  goal  of 
a  service  such  as  ours  is  the  enhancement 
of  the  individual's  ability  to  function  ade- 
quately on  hts  own  behalf.  Everything  that 
furthers  the  attainment  of  this  objective  is 
desirable.  However,  it  is  also  recognized  that 
each  individual  that  enters  our  program  en- 
ters at  a  different  level  of  self-competency. 
Once  In  the  program,  progression  towards 
greater  self -adequacy  is  more  rapid  in  some, 
less  so  in  others. 

Thus,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  each 
individual  is  treated  as  just  that,  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  recognized  and  acluiowledged 
that  each  of  our  residents  possesses  dignity 
and  worth  as  a  person,  cud  it  is  our  Job  to 
further  the  ability,  self  respect,  and  societal 
value  of  that  resident  in  the  extremely  short 
time  that  he  is  with  us. 

A  sense  of  trust  is  essential  to  the  type  of 
rehabilitative  function  which  is  performed 
by  a  service  such  as  ours.  In  order  to  bring 
about  and  perpetuate  such  a  feeling  of  trust, 
the  accent  in  all  centers  is  on  informality 
and  a  sincere  interest  in  other  persons.  Gen- 
erally, all  staff  members  are  on  a  first  name 
basis  with  each  other  and  with  residents, 
and  vice  versa.  Each  man  is  assigned  a  pri- 
vate room,  with  his  own  key,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  it  on  a  somewhat  orderly 
basis.  The  sole  exception  to  this  is  In  our 
Rockford  center  which,  due  to  spacial  limi- 
tations, houses  residents  two  to  a  room.  Here, 
also,  keys  and  expectations  of  obUgations  are 
presented  to  each  of  the  men.  Whenever 
possible,  where  a  decision  Is  made  that  might 
be  expected  to  affect  all  or  most  of  the  men 
in  residence,  opportunities  are  made  to  al- 
low the  residents  to  voice  their  opinions  and 
pcuiiicipate  in  the  decision  making  process. 


SENATOR    CLINTON    P.    ANDERSON 
DAY  IN  LOS  ALAMOS.  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  city  of  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex., 
proclaimed  April  8,  1972  as  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  Day  in  Los  Alamos. 

On  that  historic  date,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
was  honored  by  his  many  friends  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Dignitaries  from  all  walks  of  life  gath- 
ered to  pay  homage  to  Senator  Ander- 
son, who  has  long  been  considered  a 
special  friend  and  supporter  of  all  the 
common  people  of  New  Mexico.  On  April 
8,  they  too  appeared  in  force  to  hcmor 
a  man  who  has  spent  close  to  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  service  of  his  State 
and  coimtry. 

During  Senator  Anderson's  tenure  in 
Congress,  he  has  been  active  in  many 
fields  of  congressional  endeavor.  Yet.  one 
associates  him  primarily  with  unending 
dedication  to  establishing  America's  pre- 
eminence in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  no  man  has 
dtme  more  than  Senator  Anderson  to 


insure  development  of  nuclear  energy, 
both  for  civilian  purposes  on  land  and 
in  space,  and  for  our  national  security. 
Because  of  his  total  dedication  to  this 
field  of  endeavor.  Senator  Anderson  en- 
joys the  re^}ect  and  admiration  of  the 
entire  scientific  community.  Commis- 
sioner James  T.  Ramey  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  that  scientific  community  when 
he  paid  tribute  to  him  on  Senator  Ander- 
son Day.  In  his  remarks.  Commissioner 
Ramey  details  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  role  played  by  Senator  Anderson  in 
guiding  such  progress. 

I  know  my  colleagues  woud  be  most 
interested  in  reading  this  tribute  paid 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Commissioner  Ramey's  remarks  and  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  AEC  honoring 
Senator  Clxnxon  Anderson  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  James  T.  Ramet,  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Atomic  Enerct  Commission  at  Sena- 
tor Clinton  P.  Anderson  Dat,  Los  Ala- 
mos, N.  Mex.,  April  8,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  citi- 
zens of  Los  Alamos,  and  fellow  members  of 
the  nuclear  community  at  large. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  person- 
ally, and  on  behalf  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  to  be  one  of  your  principal 
speakers  here  on  Senator  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son Day  at  Los  Alamos.  It  Is  a  special  pleasure 
to  be  with  so  many  old  friends.  Including 
Congressman  Chet  Hollfield,  Tom  Morris, 
Harold  Agnew  and  many  others. 

Having  listened  to  the  introductions  today, 
reminds  me  of  a  story  that  Senator  Ander- 
son has  told  on  himself  from  time  to  time. 
The  Senator  was  out  here  in  New  Mexico 
some  years  ago  running  for  the  Senate  the 
second  time  or  so,  and  was  stumping  the 
State  to  help  the  ticket.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  pollticaUy  unknown  fellow  who 
was  running  for  some  supervisory  job.  They 
stopped  at  a  small  town  and  were  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  of  a  few  hundred  by 
the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  got  up  and  launched 
into  a  fulsome  introduction  of  the  main 
speaker  as  a  "man  who,"  had  been  a  great 
conservationist,  had  supported  the  national 
defense,  and  was  Interested  In  atomic  devel- 
opment as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
As  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  introduc- 
tion, the  Mayor  stated,  "I  therefore  have  the 
honor  to  Introduce  to  you  the  Honorable" — 
and  then  he  paused  and  whispered  to  the 
two  speakers:  "Which  one  of  you  guys  wants 
to  go  first?"    ' 

Needless  to  say,  I  don't  believe  we  will  have 
any  problem  of  identification  today  I 

Indeed  It  is  difficult  in  a  way  to  say  much 
more  than  has  already  been  said  concerning 
Senator  Anderson.  I  thought  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  provide  some  personal  reminis- 
cences concerning  Senator  Anderson's  career 
in  atomic  energy,  particularly  his  role  as  a 
member  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  This 
covers  a  period  of  more  than  20  years. 

I  also  want  to  present  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  concern- 
ing Senator  Anderson's  contributions  in  the 
atomic  energy  field.  And  finally  I  will  have 
a  special  announcement  to  make. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  thought  I  would 
cover  certain  facets  of  Senator  Anderson's 
abilities  and  contributions,  some  of  which 
are  well  known,  and  others  not  so  much  so. 
Thus  in  my  opinion  he  was  a  good  executive, 
but  he  also  was  one  of  the  best  Senatorial 


interrogators  in  the  business.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  was  a  consvimate  politician 
and  legislator,  with  interests  In  both  the  na- 
tion at  large  and  also  in  his  home  state  in- 
cluding a  place  called  Los  Alamos.  Perhaps 
his  most  interesting  characteristic  was  that 
he  was  a  fighter  for  what  he  thought  was 
right,  a  characteristic  which  has  tended 
sometimes  to  overshadow  his  other  po.-itlve 
and  creative  contributions  in  the  field  of 
sclencs  and  technology. 

senator  ANDERSON  AS  INTERROGATOR 

Senator  Anderson's  Interest  in  atomic 
energy,  of  coiu-se,  goes  back  to  his  days  in 
the  Truman  Cabinet,  when  he  was  consulted 
on  the  A  bomb  and  its  aftermath.  Although 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Joint  Committee  in 
1951,  it  wasn't  until  the  Dixon- Yates  case  in 
1954  and  1955  that  some  of  the  Senator's 
investigative  abilities  going  back  to  Teapot 
Dome  days  became  well  known  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy. 

I  have  no  desire  to  revive  an  old  controversy 
which  predated  my  tenure  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee staff.  I  mention  the  Dixon- Yates  case 
only  because  it  Ulustrates  Senator  Ander- 
son's ability  as  an  Interrogator.  Thus,  in  one 
hearing  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  one 
investment  official  was  most  reluctant  to 
answer  questions  about  certain  alleged  con- 
flicts of  Interest;  whereupon  the  Senator 
would  begin  to  shuffle  a  sheaf  of  papers  with 
a  knowing  look  and  thereupon  the  witness 
began  to  l>e  more  forthcoming.  I  further 
understand  that  the  peters  that  caused  the 
broker  to  "sing"  were  either  blank  or  were 
excerpts  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954!! 

NUCLEAR  POWER  AND  PRICE-ANDERSON  ACT 

I  first  became  acquainted  personally  with 
Senator  Anderson  back  in  1956  when  he  hired 
me  as  Staff  Director  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
He  told  me  that  the  atomic  power  program 
seemed  to  be  floundering,  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed Bob  McKlnney  to  chair  a  Panel  to 
come  up  with  some  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  peaceful  atom,  and  that  he 
wanted  me  to  take  a  look  at  a  bill  known  as 
the  Gore-Hollfield  bill  to  accelerate  the 
atomic  power  program.  He  Indicated  that  he 
wanted  an  expanded  program  that  would 
stimulate  the  utilities  and  AEC  to  action, 
and  also  provide  a  means  of  protecting  the 
public  and  Industry  In  the  tinlikely  event  of 
an  accident. 

It  wasn't  long  thereafter  until  we  were  off 
and  running  with  hearings  on  a  modified 
Gore-Hollfield  bill,  and  a  proposal  to  provide 
for  a  Federal  indemnity  over  and  above  pri- 
vate insurance.  (I  can  remember  discussing 
the  Shippingport  nuclear  power  project 
which  was  then  being  completed,  and  which 
I  had  had  a  hand  in  negotiating.)  The  biU  to 
accelerate  the  atomic  i>ower  program  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Joint  Conunittee  sailed 
through  the  Senate  but  foundered  in  the 
House  by  a  relatively  close  vote.  The  indem- 
nity bill  was  put  over  to  the  next  year;  and 
after  further  hearings  in  1957,  Including  con- 
sideration of  improved  safety  procedures,  was 
enacted  as  the  Price- Anderson  Indemnity  Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  not  only  provided  "no  fault" 
protection  to  the  public  but  also  it  maJe 
ACRS  safety  reports  public  and  required  a 
mandatory  public  hearing  on  AEC  licensing 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  It  is  also  of  interest 
that  though  the  Anderson  version  of  the 
Gore-Holifleld  bill  did  not  get  enacted,  the 
Interest  engendered  did  tend  to  stimulate 
AEC  and  the  Administration  and  the  utUities 
to  greater  support  of  the  civilian  atomic 
power  program. 

The  more  than  125  nuclear  power  plants 
which  have  been  ordered  or  are  under  oon- 
structlon  or  in  operation  are  a  tribute  to  the 
vision  and  leadership  of  Senator  Anderson 
and  Chet  Hollfield  and  their  oolleaguee.  And 
Clint  and  Chet  et  al  are  still  supporting  the 
program.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  testimony  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  one  of 
Its  newer  members  was  giving  me  a  hard  time 
on  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants.  Sen- 
ator Anderson  came  to  the  rescue.  Inquiring 
as  follows: 

"Senator  Anderson.  Has  your  experience 
with  the  Shipplngport  Reactor  been  satis- 
factory? It  has  been  expensive,  I  know.  Is  it 
safe?" 

"Mr.  Ramey.  Shipplngport  was  the  proto- 
type power  plant  for  the  current  generation 
of  commercial  reactors.  It  went  into  operation 
in  1957  and  it  has  been  running  as  a  proto- 
type and  experimental  reactor  ever  since.  It 
was  built  under  Admiral  Rlckover's  direction. 
It  has  operated  very  safely.  The  safety  pro- 
cedures that  were  established  for  its  opera- 
tion have,  In  effect,  served  as  a  model  for  our 
regulatory  process." 

"Senator  Anderson.  And  the  reactor  that 
was  set  up  near  Chicago  now,  I  think  that 
has  the  same  experience?  Is  that  thing  safe?  ' 

"Mr.  Ramey.  Yes,  sir,  that  Is  the  Dresden 
Plant  located  near  Morris.  Illinois,  about  50 
miles  south  of  Chicago.  The  original  Dresden 
One  reactor,  which  was  around  180  to  200,000 
electrical  kilowatts,  went  into  operation.  I 
believe,  in  1959  or  1960.  It  has  been  running 
now  for  about  11  years,  and  has  operated 
very  safely." 

"Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spent 
a  long  time  with  this.  I  do  think  Commis- 
sioner Ramey  and  Commissioner  Doub  are 
very  capable." 

"Senator  Bible.  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
yoxir  point,  Senator  Anderson.  I  don't  know 
any  of  us  who  have  a  greater  background  in 
atomic  energy  than  you  do,  sir." 

It  was  during  this  1956-60  period  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  Senator  Anderson's 
office  in  the  Capital  known  as  the  "cubby- 
hole." Here  he  transacted  some  Committee 
business,  mostly  on  an  Informal  basis,  with 
members  of  both  Houses  and  both  parties. 
I  can  recall  Senators  Hlckenlooper,  Aiken 
and  Dworshak,  and  Congressmen  Stubby 
Cole,  VanZandt  and  Hosmer  visiting  at  times, 
as  well  as  such  regulars  as  Chet  Holifleld, 
Mel  Price,  Carl  Durham,  Tom  Morris  and 
Wayne  Asplnall  and  Senators  Pastore.  Jack- 
son and  Gore. 

On  occasion  hero  Clint  would  reminisce 
about  his  poker  games  with  Harry  Truman 
et  al.  At  one  of  these  sessions  I  once  asked 
the  Senator  why  he  gave  up  being  a  Cabinet 
member  to  run  for  the  Senate.  He  answered 
that  among  other  reasons  he  began  to  get 
tired  of  phone  calls  at  2  or  3  a.m.  from  the 
White  House,  and  they  weren't  about  poker, 
but  more  likely  about  the  price  of  pork  or 
beef. 

THE    NUCLEAR    NAVY     AND    ADMIRAL    RICKOVER 

An  example  of  Senator  Anderson's  fighting 
abilities  Involved  his  long  continued  support 
of  our  nuclear  Navy  and  its  controversial 
leader.  Admiral  Rlckover.  In  early  1958  he 
and  Chet  Holifleld,  Scoop  Jackson  and  their 
associates  on  the  Joint  Committee  began  to 
plan  their  strategy  for  the  continuance  of 
Admiral  Rlckover  as  head  of  the  Joint  AEC- 
Navy  nuclear  program.  The  Navy  brass  had 
claimed  they  could  not  legally  promote  Rlck- 
over to  Vice  Admiral  and  therefore  he  would 
be  out  at  the  end  of  1958. 

I  can  recall  assisting  in  a  draft  of  a  speech 
for  Senator  Anderson  stressing  the  theme  of 
the  need  for  continuity  In  the  technical  di- 
rection of  this  Important  technological  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  was  kind  in  his  review 
of  the  draft,  but  he  said  nobody  would  lis- 
ten. We  should  bide  our  time,  he  said. 

Our  time  came  In  the  summer  of  1958 
when  the  White  House  released  an  announce- 
ment that  the  Nautilus  had  gone  under  the 
North  Pole,  and  that  a  ceremony  at  the 
White  House  honoring  the  Nautilus'  Captain, 
Commander  W.  R.  Anderson,  was  scheduled. 
(Commander  Anderson  Is  now  Congressman 
Anderson.)  Somebody  leaked  the  guest  list 
for  the  ceremony  and  It  showed  that  Admiral 
Rlckover  was  not  Invited.  So  we  were  off  and 


running  on  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  re- 
entltled  "The  Little  Man  Who  Wasn't  There." 
In  that  speech  Senator  Anderson  stated  in 
part,  after  commending  Comjnander  Ander- 
son: 

"It  was  somewhat  saddening  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  Admiral  Rlckover  was  not  Invited 
to  the  White  House  ceremonies  honoring  the 
Nautilus'  accomplishment  .  .  .  the  President's 
press  secretary  explained  there  was  not  suflH- 
clent  room  to  accommodate  the  man  who  Is 
credited  with  being  the  father  of  nuclear 
seapower." 

"I  thought  it  was  surprising  that  when  the 
crew  got  together,  there  was  not  room  for 
Admiral  Rlckover,  because  he  does  not  take 
up  much  space.  I  doubt  whether  Admiral 
Rlckover  weighs  over  125  pounds  ...  It  seems 
to  me  when  they  squeezed  the  other  people 
in  that  room,  they  might  have  squeezed  In 
the  man  who  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  In 
making  us  first  In  one  of  the  modern-day  scl- 
encles.  Instead,  he  became  'the  little  man  who 
wasn't  there."  We  have  all  heard  of  the  'little 
man  who  wasn't  there.'  We  have  had  a  little 
verse  or  two  about  him.  There  are  people  who 
wish  he  would  go  away.  Maybe  they  wish 
Admiral  Rlckover  would  go  away." 

"In  the  past  the  old  guard  attempted  to 
force  this  man  out  of  the  Navy.  They  have  not 
forgotten,  and  apparently  will  not  rest  until 
they  rid  the  Navy  of  this  man.  Congress  saved 
him  before  and  It  Is  my  hope  that.  If  neces- 
sary. Congress  can  save  him  again  .  .  ." 

"Mr.  President,  the  fight  to  gain  recogni- 
tion for  Admiral  Rlckover  has  Just  begun. 
I  hope  It  will  not  become  as  controversial  as 
that  of  Billy  Mitchell,  or  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer.  But  we  must  see  that  Justice  Is  done, 
and  that  our  young  pioneers  are  encouraged." 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  the  Senator  in- 
troduced a  proposed  Joint  Resolution  award- 
ing Admiral  Rlckover  a  special  Congressional 
Medal,  and  also  language  for  a  bill  which 
could  be  construed  as  enabling  his  promo- 
tion. The  Joint  Resolution  was  Joined  by  a 
large  bi-partisan  majority  and  was  subse- 
quently enacted.  The  Navy  apparently  got  the 
message  and  within  a  couple  of  weeks  he 
was  promoted  to  Vice  Admiral  without  addi- 
tional legislation.  And  Vice  Admiral  Rlckover 
is  still  running  the  Navy  nuclear  program ! 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  dwell  on  the  many  pro- 
grams of  Interest  here  at  Los  Alamos,  and 
elsewhere,  which  Senator  Anderson  has  sup- 
ported. The  controlled  thermonuclear  pro- 
gram and  Dr.  Tuck's  role  and  the  biology  and 
medical  program  and  Dr.  Wright  Langham 
come  to  mind  as  activities  In  which  Senator 
Anderson  was  interested.  And,  of  course,  the 
outstanding  work  In  the  field  of  fission  and 
fusion  weapons  development  at  Los  Alamos, 
and  the  electro-mechanical  locks  known  as 
PALS  which  Harold  Agnew  helped  develop, 
were  activities  strongly  supported  by  Senator 
Anderson.  I  know  how  much  the  Senator  ap- 
preciated briefings  by  such  scientists  as  Jane 
and  Dave  Hall,  Al  Graves,  Carson  Mark,  Stan 
Ulam,  Max  Roy,  Darol  Proman,  Rod  Spence, 
Keith  Boyer,  Dick  Baker  and  many  others. 

In  the  time  remaining,  I  would  like  to  cover 
briefly  a  few  of  the  other  creative  contribu- 
tions of  Senator  Anderson,  namely  his  efforts 
on  desalting  the  sea  with  nuclear  power,  on 
developing  nuclear  rocket  technology,  and 
Anally  the  Meson  Faculty. 

NirCLEAR-DESALTING    PROGRAM 

Senator  Anderson's  interest  and  support  of 
nuclear-desalting  is  an  example  of  how  a 
layman,  albeit  a  well  Informed  one,  can  pro- 
vide original  Ideas  on  the  application  of  tech- 
nology. Clint  had  been  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  desalting  research  in  the  Ander- 
son-Asplnall  Act  of  1952.  As  a  part  of  the 
McKlnney  Panel  study  in  1955,  he  asked  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory  to  examine  the  use  of 
nuclear  reactors  to  m^ke  potable  water  from 
the  sea. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Phil  Hammond  was 
assigned  by  Norrls  Bradbury  to  prepare  a 
statement  on  nuclear-desalting  which   ap- 


pears m  the  McKinney  Report  In  1956.  This 
statement  indicated  that  when  reactor  tech- 
nology was  extrapolated  to  larger  plants  and 
especially  with  breeder  technology,  dual  pur- 
pose nuclear-desalting  plants  would  be  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible. 

One  of  the  first  things  Senator  Anderson 
asked  me  to  do  In  1956  was  to  visit  Los 
Alamos  and  talk  to  Phil  and  Frank  DlLuzlo 
about  this  nuclear-desalting  concept.  I  might 
add  I  have  been  talking  to  them  ever  since. 
The  Senator  has  been  following  the  program 
through  the  years  and  was  Instrumental  in 
supporting  the  Bolsa  Island  project  and  the 
new  proposals  for  demonstration  plants  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  Oulf  of  California 
and  in  Israel.  And  someday  we  will  achieve 
what  Father  Hesburgh  has  called  the  Holy 
Grail,  Unking  the  atom  to  the  seas  to  provide 
a  virtually  Inexhaustible  supply  of  energy 
and  a  limitless  source  of  fresh  water! 

SPACE    AND    NUCLEAR    ROCKET    PROGRAM 

The  space  and  nuclear  rocket  programs, 
and  Senator  Anderson's  support  of  them, 
hardly  need  any  recounting  here  at  Los 
Alamos.  Ever  since  somebody  In  Albuquerque 
leaked  the  word  in  1956  that  Los  Alamos  was 
working  on  a  classlfled  nuclear  rocket,  this 
project  has  been  of  great  Interest  locally  and 
nationally. 

What  may  not  be  so  well  known  was  the 
fact  that  Senator  Anderson  with  some  help 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  AEC  almost  had 
the  Joint  Committee  and  AEC  responsible 
for  the  emerging  space  program  after  Sput- 
nik. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  held  one  of  the  first 
series  of  hearings  on  the  development  of  rock- 
et technology  for  outer  space.  These  hear- 
ings represented  one  of  the  times  in  my 
experience  that  Senator  Anderson  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  Admiral  Strauss  of 
AEC  were  In  entire  public  agreement  on  a 
project.  Senator  Anderson  was  thinking  of 
putting  space  under  the  Joint  Committee 
and  Admiral  Strauss  was  interested  in  the 
space  development  program  being  under 
AEC.  Their  mutual  Interest  was  short-lived, 
however,  since  the  then  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  apparently  had  dif- 
ferent Ideas  on  the  subject. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  more  significant 
phases  of  the  nuclear  rocket  program  oc- 
curred during  President  Kennedy's  visit  to 
Los  Alamos  in  1962.  This  visit  was  at  the 
Invitation  of  Senator  Anderson,  and  the 
President  decided  to  have  an  Impromptu 
budget  conference  during  his  tour.  This  ses- 
sion developed  into  a  lively  debate  between 
the  "doers  and  the  doubters"  with  Harry 
Finger,  yours  truly  and  Raemer  Shrelber 
and  the  Los  Alamos  representatives  arrayed 
against  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  Harold  Brown  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps  Senator  Anderson  was  being  a  bit 
charitable  when  he  wrote  the  Laboratory  a 
few  days  later:  "I  was  very  pleased  by  the 
visit  of  the  President  to  Los  Alamos.  I  was 
particularly  happy  we  could  have  a  discus- 
sion of  Project  Rover  where  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  could  be  developed."  At  any 
rate,  the  result  of  the  conference  was  that 
the  program  once  more  survived  In  Its  "Per- 
ils of  Pauline"  career.  I  would  hope  that  for 
the  future  we  can  keep  our  Pee  Wee  nuclear 
rocket  program  going  at  a  reasonable  rate 
here  at  Los  Alamos  until  bigger  things  come 
our  way. 

MESON    PHYSICS  FACILrrY 

Perhaps  the  latest  and  greatest  interest 
of  Senator  Anderson  has  been  In  the  Meson 
Physics  Facility,  or  factory  as  we  used  to  call 
It.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  ground 
breaking  ceremony  for  the  Facility  In  March 
1968  which  Interestingly  enough  took  place 
Indoors  because  of  snow.  Senator  Anderson 
was  Invited  by  the  Laboratory  to  attend  the 
ceremony  and  replied: 

"I  may  break  a  leg  but  I  will  be  there.  I 
have  already  told  people  I  want  to  be  there. 
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I  will  be  there,  and  thank  the  Lord  there 
will  be  no  speeches  at  the  luncheon." 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  examples  of 
Senator  Anderson's  interest  in  Loe  Alamos 
occurred  in  tht;  fall  of  1968  in  regard  to  the 
Meson  Facility.  Although  construction  had 
officially  started,  and  additional  fimding  had 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with- 
held additional  funding  pending  further  re- 
view. The  outgoing  Administration  withheld 
these  funds  not  because  of  any  antipathy  to- 
ward the  Meson  project,  but  in  order  that  the 
Incoming  Administration  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  reviewing  the  project.  Neverthe- 
less, the  delay  caused  considerable  concern — 
the  delay  of  several  months  in  an  inflationary 
period  would  likely  mean  higher  bids  and  a 
consequent  construction  overrun;  the  Senior 
Staff  was  concerned  over  the  delay  and  there 
was  talk  that  some  of  the  scientists  might  be 
lured  away  to  Weston  or  8LAC;  it  seemed 
that  after  working  so  long  and  getting  so 
close  that  the  whole  project  was  in  danger  of 
being  cancelled.  At  that  point.  Senator  An- 
derson made  a  special  trip  to  Texas  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  personally  with  President 
Johnson.  No  one  knows  what  be  said  to  the 
President,  but  a  few  days  later  the  BOB  re- 
leased the  funds  and  construction  contracts 
were  signed. 

Since  those  days  four  years  ago,  we  all  have 
the  Meson  Facility  under  the  able  direction 
been  pleased  at  the  progress  of  the  work  on 
of  Dr.  Rosen  and  his  colleagues.  All  they  have 
to  do  now  is  to  get  that  beam  going  by  this 
Bummer. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  today  I  would 
like  to  present  to  Senator  Anderson  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  signed 
by  the  four  Commissioners  and  Chairman 
Bchlesinger  in  which  we  express  our  ^pre- 
ciatlon  for  the  many  significant  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  I  won't  read  it,  but  it  is  being  flashed 
on  the  screen.  (Copy  attached.) 

Finally  I  have  a  q>ecial  announcement  to 
make  which  we  hope  will  come  as  something 
of  a  surprise :  Chairman  Schleslnger  and  the 
Members  of  the  Commission  and  its  Staff  did 
some  studying  recently  on  the  naming  of  the 
Meson  Facility. 

We  sought  the  advice  of  the  White  House 
and  President  Nixon,  and  consulted  with 
Senator  Anderson's  colleagues  on  the  Joint 
Committee  and,  of  course,  with  the  Labora- 
tory Director  and  his  sissoclates,  regarding  a 
name  which  would  symbolize  all  our  Interests 
In  the  peacetime  aspects  of  basic  science  here 
at  Los  Alamos  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Southwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  Regions,  and 
nationally  and  internationally.  All  of  us  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  we  should 
name  the  Meson  Physics  Facility  the  "Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  Meson  Physics  Facility"  and 
that  is  what  we  Intend  to  do! 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Resolution    Adopted    bt    the    U.S.    Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  March  28,   1972, 
IN     Recognition     op    the    Services    op 
THE  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson  to 
thk  United  States  of  America 
Whereas  the  many  friends,  associates,  and 
constituents  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
are  honoring  hUn  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades of  public  service  to  his  Nation  as  a 
member  cf  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  United  States 
Senator;  and 

Whereas  In  all  these  high  positions  of  pub- 
lic trust  Senator  Anderson  has  demonstrated 
devotion  to  the  public  interest,  unquestioned 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  a  firm  dedication  to  a 
strong  and  vigorous  Nation;  and 

Whereas  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Senator  Anderson  has  been  personally  In- 
volved In  overseeing  and  guiding  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  science  and  technology 
In  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  and 


Whereas  bis  leadership  In  the  Congress 
and  bis  unfaUlng  support  of  the  Nation's 
at<Hnlc  energy  programs  over  the  past  two 
decades  have  helped  to  establish  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  In  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  energy;  both  for  civilian 
purposes  on  land  and  space,  and  for  national 
security;  and 

Whereas,  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  AUMnic  Energy,  Senator  Anderson 
cmitinued  and  enhanced  the  tradition  of 
excellence  and  effective  legislative  oversight 
which  the  Joint  Committee  has  maintained 
since  its  inception; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  do  hereby  extend  to  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  our  deepest  appreciation 
for  a  lifetime  of  public  service  to  his  State, 
bis  Nation,  and  the  free  world. 

James  R.   Schlesinger, 

Chairman. 

James  T.  Ramey. 

Wilfrid  E.  Johnson, 

CiAKENCE  E.  Larson, 

William  O.  Doub, 

CommUsioners. 


THE  BURKE-HARTKE  BLUES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  column 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  James  W.  Riley,  senior  econ- 
omist of  Merck  U  Co.,  Inc.,  has  effectively 
pinpointed  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  S. 
2594,  the  proposed  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1972.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Riley's  cogent  analysis 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  BtTRKE-HARTKE  Blues 
(By  James  W.  RUey) 

Supporters  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  in 
Congress  see  a  rosy  future  for  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy if  it  becomes  law. 

They  say  that  if  the  foreign  operations  of 
U.S.  companies  are  curtailed  aoid  imports  re- 
stricted (major  aims  of  the  bill) ,  exports  will 
expand  and  employment  will  grow. 

The  main  thesis  underlying  such  argu- 
ments is  that  multinational  companies  di- 
rectly threaten  VS.  employment  by  manufac- 
turing products  abroad  or  licensing  their 
know-how  to  foreign  firms. 

Unfortunately,  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  re- 
sembles the  Infamous  Smoot-Hawley  anti- 
trade legislation  of  the  1930s,  which  U  blamed 
by  most  economists  for  worsening  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  U.S.  during  the  De- 
pression and  indirectly  causing  depressed 
conditions  around  the  world. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  also  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  the  American  economy.  It  would 
weaJcen  incentives  to  increase  productivity 
and  to  innovate  and  would  add  to  the  nation's 
Inflation  problem. 

Probably  the  most  destructive  part  of  the 
proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
innovative  American  companies  Is  the  threat 
to  take  away  incentives  to  discover  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes.  Under  Burke-Hartke,  the 
President  could  remove  U.S.  patent  protec- 
tion from  products  made  or  licensed  abroad. 
Thus,  the  choice  for  U.S.  companies  would  be 
to  manufacture  the  products  they  invent 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  They  couldn't  do 
both  as  they  do  today. 

The  Burke-Hartke  legislation,  by  effectively 
preventing  overseas  use  of  U.8.  patents, 
would  enable  producers  abroad  to  profit  froih 
discoveries  revealed  in  U.S.  patents.  If  foreign 
markets  were  cut  off,  U.S.  research  costs 
would  have  to  be  recovered  from  a  lower  vol- 
ume of  sales  at  home.  This  would  help  push 
prices  higher. 

The  record  shows  that  increased  Invest- 


ment overseas  raises  total  employment,  both 
here  and  abroad.  While  new  foreign  invest- 
ment directly  creates  Jobs  abroad.  It  also  In- 
creases the  number  of  VS.  Jobs  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  VB.  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  know-how. 

Currently,  more  than  25  per  cenc  of  VS. 
exports  go  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms — exports  that  wouldn't  be  possible 
without  overseas  investment.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, foreign  investment — by  increasing  em- 
ployment and  Incomes  abroad — also  adds  to 
the  demand  for  a  vast  array  of  U.S.-made 
goods  and  services;  this  leads  to  still  more 
Job  opportunities  in  the  U.S. 

Burke-Hartke  would  restrict  overseas  In- 
vestment by  U.S.  firms  through  new  taxes 
and  reg\ilatlons.  Existing  VS.  tax  laws  are 
designed  to  permit  subsidiaries  of  VB.  firms 
to  complete  with  foreign  companies  on  a 
reasonably  equal  basis.  And  reciprocal  tax 
treatment  is  built  into  foreign  treaties,  the 
Justification  being  to  encoiirage  International 
competition  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 
everywhere. 

Any  restriction  by  tax  or  regulation  on 
foreign  investment  eliminates  rather  thae 
creates  Jobs.  True,  investment  anywhere,  no 
less  in  this  country  than  abroad,  affects 
ciflc  Jobs — if  someone  hadn't  invested 
plow,  people  would  still  be  hoeing  fields.  iB^t 
the  only  way  we  can  have  a  rising  standfrd 
of  living  Is  by  encouraging  investment  that 
frees  people  from  less  productive  Jobs  to  ac- 
cept more  productive  ones. 

Multinational  corporations'  favorable  im- 
pact on  U.S.  employment  usually  is  ignored 
by  critics.  Exports  from  the  U.S.  by  mvUtina- 
tlonal  corporations  Increased  180  per  cent 
between  1960  and  1970,  compared  with  a 
much  smaller  Increase  in  all  VS.  exports.  At 
the  same  time,  multinationals  Increased 
their  domestic  employment  by  an  estimated 
31  per  cent — over  2'^  times  faster  than  the 
12  per  cent  increase  in  all  VS.  Jobs. 

Additionally,  very  few  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured abroad  by  foreign  affiliates  of  VB. 
corporations  are  shipped  to  the  UJ3.  Onlv  6 
per  cent  of  all  foreign  affiliate  sales  in  1957, 
and  only  8  per  cent  in  1968,  became  U.S.  im- 
ports. 

Burke-Hartke  would  also  discourage  im- 
ports by  establishing  quotas.  Under  quotas — 
France  Introduced  the  world  to  this  antitrade 
tool  in  1931 — only  limited  quantities  of  a 
product  may  be  imported,  and  these  quanti- 
ties usually  are  divided  among  various  sup- 
plier countries. 

Competition  among  countries  for  portions 
of  quotas  leads  to  retaliation  and  loss  of 
export  market.  Then,  one  retaliation  leads  to 
another  and  so  on  until  trade  is  strangled. 
Restrictions  of  this  kind  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  monopolies  and  cartels,  anticom- 
petitive International  groups  that  the  U.S. 
has  worked  to  eliminate. 

Those  calling  for  import  controls  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  consuming  public  do  so 
by  claiming  to  represent  the  public  Interest. 
The  nation  should  be  self-sustaining,  they 
say.  have  production  needed  for  defense,  etc. 
Their  goal  is  really  to  protect  specific  com- 
panies or  industries. 

Or  it  Is  claimed  that  foreign  goods  are  "un- 
American" — produced  by  low-paid  labor,  un- 
friendly nations,  or  sold  at  unrealistically  low 
prices.  Typically  these  latter  charges  are 
more  assertion  than  fact.  But,  to  the  extent 
that  unfair  competition  truly  exists,  reme- 
dial laws  currently  on  the  books  should  be 
vigorously  enforced. 

By  protecting  Inefficient  Industries.  Import 
controls  not  only  force  UB.  consumers  to  pay 
higher  prices,  they  allow  protected  Industries 
to  l>ecome  less  efficient.  This  leads  to  still 
higher  prices,  greater  distortion  in  resources 
allocation,  reduced  consumer  choice,  and  In- 
evitably to  declining  employment. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  reach  full  employ- 
ment, we  will  not  do  It  by  cutting  ourselves 
off  frcHn  world  markets  as  proposed  by  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill,  but  by  competitive  trade. 
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SEA  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
HEARINGS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  2  days  of  hearings  in 
Alaska  on  sea  mammal  protection  legis- 
lation. As  might  be  imagined,  Alaska 
will  be  affected  more  than  any  other 
State  by  the  legislation  which  has  passed 
the  other  body  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

It  is  important  that  whatever  legisla- 
tion will  pass  in  this  subject  not  be  abu- 
sive and  hurtful  to  the  Alaskan  Natives 
who  have  for  centuries  harvested  the 
various  species  of  ocean  mammals.  Not 
only  must  we  look  after  the  subsistence 
rights  but  we  must  also  assure  that  we 
do  not  destroy  the  fragile  arts  and  crafts 
industry  which  is  so  much  an  integral 
part  of  rural  Alaska. 

Sunday's  report  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  Lael  Morgan  provides  a  glimpse 
of  the  Eskimo  view  of  the  legislation  and 
is  representative  of  the  testimony  we 
gathered  during  these  hearings.  So  that 
this  might  be  brought  to  wider  atten- 
tion, I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washhigton  Post.  May  14,  1972] 

Mammal   Protection    Alarms   Eskimos, 

Indians 

(By  Lael  Morgan) 

NoMr,  Alaska.  May  13.— "This  conference, 

whatever  you  call   It,  Is  something  I  don't 

know  too  much  about."  began  Edwin  Tun- 

guk,   80.  a   weathered  Eskimo  hunter  from 

Goloyln  who.  like  many  of  his  people  here 

this  week  had  to  struggle  with  English. 

"I  deeply  concerned  when  they  talk  about 
the  seals  though.  I  know  that  mvich  white 
man  is  not  a  fool.  He  got  big  head.  Someone 
outside  in  United  States  wants  to  cut  this 
seal  hunting  off.  They  must  have  seen  some- 
thing I  haven't." 

Edwin  Tunguk  was  but  one  of  many 
Eskimo  and  Indian  hunters  who  laid  aside 
their  harpoons  and  rifles  last  week  to  travel 
by  bush  plane,  dog  sled  and  snow  machine 
to  testify  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  proposed  Sea  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

The  legl.slation.  which  passed  the  House 
in  the  form  of  a  flve-year  moratorium  on 
the  taking  of  all  sea  animals,  would  permit 
subsistence  hunting  by  Alaskan  natives  of 
all  but  endangered  species.  The  act  would 
precUide  trading  and  Intersta'.e  commerce 
in  sea  mammal  products. 

Alaska  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  Commerce's  subcommittee  en  oceans 
and  atmosphere,  said  that  while  it  is  not 
customary  to  take  local  testimony  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  many  natives  could 
not  afford  to  travel  to  Washington  and  as- 
sessment of  local  impact  on  the  legislation 
is  needed.  Alaska  Sen.  Mike  Oravel  Is  also 
participating  In  the  hearings,  which  are  being 
held  in  Nome,  and  Bethel  and  Juneau. 

"We  never  waste  anything.  The  meat  we 
don't  eat  we  use  for  trapping  as  bait.  By 
carving  (walrus  tusks)  the  people  buy 
staples,  gas  and  fuel  oil,"  explained  Sharon 
Orr.  a  pretty  Eskimo  housewife  representing, 
several  families  who  camp  on  Northeast  cape, 
St.   Lawrence  Island. 

"For  generations,  we  have  been  taught  to 
conserve  because  we  live  off  the  environment. 
If  this  bill  passes  we  will  have  to  be  solely  de- 
pendent on  welfare.  The  people  do  not  want 
to  live  on  welfare.  It  kills  tbelr  pride  In 
themselves." 

"The  land  claims  bill  has  passed,  but  we 


natives  have  yet  to  see  any  money,"  said 
Peter  Seganna,  a  King  Islander.  "Everybody 
thinks  we're  rich.  We're  rich  In  culture, 
which  we  are  about  to  lose  through  you.  But 
they  estimate  well  only  get  »475  with  the 
settlement." 

Robert  Wlllard,  a  Tllnget  Indian  repre- 
senting the  Alaska  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  testified  that  the  only  Income  for 
10,000  natives  comes  from  manufacture  of 
arts  and  craft  items,  mainly  from  sea  mam- 
mals and  byproducts.  He  contended  that 
over  half  of  all  Alaskan  natives  receive  some 
Income  from  this  source. 

Many  Alaskan  villages  depend  on  walrus, 
whale  and  seal  for  about  90  per  cent  of  their 
diet,  according  to  testimony. 

"Just  as  many  Caucauslans  can't  get  used 
to  eating  natlv  food,  we  can't  get  used  to 
eating  beef  and  pork,"  Vern  Kugzruk,  a  Nome 
native  testified. 

"We  use  the  blubber  to  preserve  our  food 
because  many  of  us  do  not  have  ice  boxes," 
e.xplalned  Emma  Wllloya  of  Orevlg  Mission. 
"Our  greens  anr'  a  lot  of  our  meat  is  put  away 
for  later  use  in  seal  oil." 

And  seal  oil,  it  would  appear.  Is  as  Im- 
portant to  health  In  the  Arctic.  A  sizable 
trading  business  has  been  established  be- 
tween coastal  Eskimos  and  Inlanders  who 
trade  game  and  furs  for  seal  oil  to  supplement 
their  winter  diets. 

"We  have  survived  to  this  day  with  an 
abundance  of  sea  mammals,"  observed  FYank 
Degnan,  Eskimo  leader  from  Unalakleet.  "Our 
students  on  return  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  food  is  not  in  use  ask  for 
it  on  arrival.  Some  of  our  Eskimos  get  edu- 
cation and  need  to  live  outside  to  Improve 
their  status  but  they  still  like  their  muk- 
tuk,  seal  oil.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  flippers 
(whale  fluke)  may  be  a  little  stinky,  but 
they  like  It  and  kauk,  that's  a  walrus  hide  we 
like  to  eat  .  .  ." 

"How  do  you  spell  that  (Kauk)?"  Sen. 
Stevens  asked. 

"We  don't  spell  It,  we  eat  It."  Degnan 
replied. 

The  fur  of  the  seal  and  skins  are  also 
essential  for  winter  clothing.  Witnesses  said 
it's  unequalled  as  protection  In  Arctic  weath- 
er 

Some  Eskimos  struggled  to  find  mainland 
parellels  that  might  explain  how  limited 
hunting  would  affect  them. 

"It's  like  telling  a  coal  miner  you  can  only 
dig  enough  to  heat  your  house  but  you  can't 
sell  any,"  one  said. 

"Learning  to  hunt  and  carve  are  equivalent 
to  a  Masters  in  college,"  maintained  Paul 
Tuilana,  a  walrus  hunter  with  35  years  ex- 
perience from  King  Island.  "Now  this  bill 
has  taken  away  my  diploma." 

The  status  of  hunters  is  like  that  of  foot- 
ball players.  In  many  villages  the  young  peo- 
ple look  up  to  them  and  sometimes  they 
are  village  leaders,  reported  Jerome  Trigg, 
president  of  Bering  Strait  Native  Association. 
Testimony  explaining  the  close  tie  between 
tradition  and  economics  of  the  Eskimo  hunt 
came  from  David  Stone,  a  whale  hunter. 

"In  Point  Hope,  our  very  lives  revolve 
around  the  migratory  cycle  of  the  oceanic 
mammals,"  he  said,  reading  haltingly  from 
a  speech  prepared  by  his  village  council. 
"There  are  virtually  no  Jobs  available  In  Point 
Hope.  The  1970  manpower  survey  showed  64 
per  cent  of  the  population  had  an  average 
income  of  under  $3,000  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  double  that  of  Seattle.  Obviously,  It 
Is  virtually  impossible  to  meet  the  cost  of 
oil.  rent,  lights  and  food  without  any  mone- 
tary supplies.  Any  money  that  we  can  gain 
from  our  limited  use  of  the  sea  mammal  prod- 
ucts is  sorely  needed." 

Although  It  is  the  second  largest  whaling 
community  in  the  state.  Point  Hope  produced 
Just  2,000  pounds  of  muktuk  (edible  whale 
skin)  for  sale  to  other  Eskimo  villages  last 
season.  At  $2  per  pound  for  resale,  the  total 
return  per  villager  was  $23.53,  Stone  said. 


"We  have  always  hunted  only  for  what  w« 
need.  We  have  been  wise  enough  not  to  over- 
kill. Is  it  fair  to  destroy  our  cultural  heritage 
and  life  style  by  stopping  all  our  utilization 
of  these  mammals?" 

Point  Hope  whalers  hunt  the  bowhead 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  endangered  list 
because  some  scientists  report  only  100  re- 
main. Testimony  from  the  Alaskan  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game  disputed  this,  how- 
ever. According  to  their  men,  the  bowhead 
population  Is  between  2,000  and  3,000  and  In- 
creasing. They  also  estimated  the  sea  otter 
population  at  between  50,000  and  100,000  de- 
spite harvesting  of  2,460  and  the  Amchltka 
atomic  test  which  they  claim  killed  1,000. 

Art  Davidson,  Alaska  representative  of 
Priends  of  the  Earth,  pleaded  for  better  re- 
source management  and  native  Input  In  this 
management. 

"People  are  part  of  the  environment,  too." 
Davidson  said.  But  some  of  the  witnesses 
wondered  If  their  testimony  would  do  any 
good.  The  only  Washington  representatives 
present  besides  their  own  senators  were  John 
Hussey  and  Dave  Clanton,  staffers  for  the. 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
merce subconunlttee. 

"The  representatives  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  they  don't  even  come  In  Alaska  one  day 
yet.  Why  not  send  them  up  to  Alaska  first?" 
wondered  Bennedlct  Snowball  Jr.,  of  Steb- 
bins  Village,  who  had  to  pay  over  $300  to 
charter  a  plane  for  the  bearing. 

And  If  the  bill  passes  without  additional 
consideration  for  Alaskans,  "All  we  do  Is 
watch  with  heartache  the  Russian  boats  tak- 
ing all  they  want,"  concluded  John  Apanga- 
look  of  Gambell,  an  island  Just  a  few  miles 
off  the  Siberian  coast. 

"And  one  will  whisper,  why  did  the  U.S. 
buy  Alaska?  I  would  say  the  one  who  Intro- 
duced this  bill  needs  an  education  in  the  Es- 
kimo way  of  living." 


LA    SALLE-PERU    TOWNSHIP    SYM- 
PHONIC BAND 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
often  hear  a  great  deal  of  students  who 
apparently  become  involved  in  difficult 
situations.  Today,  however  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  a  group  of  students  who 
have  brought  recognition  to  themselves, 
their  school,  and  their  community. 

The  La  Salle -Peru  Township  Sym- 
phonic Band  under  the  direction  of 
Melvin  Pontius,  their  director,  has  been 
invited  to  the  International  High  School 
Band  Festival  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in 
July  of  1972.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
high  school  bands  in  this  coimtry  were 
considered  for  this  honor.  The  La  Salle- 
Peru  Symphonic  Band  is  the  only  band 
to  represent  Illinois  at  this  festival  in 
which  students  from  50  countries  will 
convene. 

These  students  raised  a  total  of  $35,000 
to  date  to  finance  the  trip.  With  com- 
munity help,  the  students  have  had  many 
projects.  Major  projects  consisted  in  the 
recycling  of  glass  and  the  collection  of 
paper.  These  students  are  certainly  to  be 
commended. 

The  InternationEj  Band  Festival,  con- 
ceived by  the  Austrian  Government  to 
highlight  its  "Youth  Year— 1972,"  has 
the  official  endorsement  and  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Austria,  and  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Federal  Minister  of  Education. 

I  wish  them  every  success  and  I  am 
proud  that  this  fine  group  of  yoimg 
people  will  be  representing  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  Vienna. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN  PASSES  ON 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
mentous events  occupy  us  here  on  a  daily 
basis.  Fi'om  this  city  flows  a  series  of 
reports  on  happenings  involving  prac- 
tically all  the  people  in  the  world.  The 
President  says  this.  The  Congress  passes 
that.  One  scandal  or  another  preoccupies 
us  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  we 
are  on  to  the  next  titillation  or  chal- 
lenge. 

Little  attention  Is  paid  here  to  some 
of  the  prodigious  labors  performed  by 
relative^  unknown  giants  who  come 
among  us  from  time  to  time,  blessing 
all  who  come  into  contact  with  them  in 
one  way  or  another. 

One  such  man  lived  and  has  just  died 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  He  served 
Otero  Coimty,  mainly  the  town  of 
Tularosa  and  the  Alamogordo  area,  as  a 
general  practitioner  of  medicine.  His 
name  was  Dr.  Elmer  J.  Klump,  of  Tula- 
rosa, who  died  suddenly  at  the  yoimg  age 
of  51. 

He  was  as  widely  loved  as  he  was 
known,  and  that  vas  everywhere  in 
that  county.  Death  came  as  he 
would  have  wished  it,  as  he  served 
the  sick.  It  should  also  be  known  that 
this  was  a  doctor  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  Compassion  cannot  come  in  a 
bottle.  Rather,  it  comes  from  the  heaj-t. 
And  if  it  could  be  measui-ed,  we  would 
say  that  Elmer's  heart  was  as  big  as  his 
body.  He  had  enough  for  all. 

Some  men  and  women  pass  through 
this  world  taking  from  all  ihey  encoun- 
ter. Theirs  is  a  parasitic  existence,  offer- 
ing little  in  return.  Dr.  Klump's  life  was 
just  the  opposite,  seeking  aiways  some 
maimer  in  which  to  give  of  himself  to 
those  in  need. 

A  generation  of  children  birthed  in 
that  area  will  have  cause  to  bless  his 
name.  Those  of  us  left  behind  can  merely 
giieve  and  give  thanks  that  such  men 
occasionally  are  to  be  f  oimd. 

Father  Diamond's  eulogy  speaks  far 
better  of  the  tale  of  this  man's  life. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ettlooy 

Suppose  a  stranger  to  our  little  community 
were  passing  through  Tularosa  this  morning. 
He  would  say,  "Why  are  the  flags  at  half 
mast?  Why  is  this  crowd  assembled  here  In 
church,  so  many  that  the  church  cannot  hold 
them  all?  Why  is  this  community  In  a  state 
of  shock?" 

He  wovUd  be  told,  "This  Is  the  funeral  of 
Doctor  Elmer  J.  Klump." 

And  he  would  ask,  "Who  Is  Doctor  Klump?" 

Who  Is  Doctor  Klump?  If  you  seek  the  an- 
swer to  that  question,  you  do  not  look  in  the 
national  headlines;  or  In  Who's  Who;  or  In 
Dun  and  Bradstreet.  You  will  not  find  his 
name  listed  in  the  annals  of  the  great  and 
mighty  of  this  land.  You  will  find  his  name 
engraved,  not  In  print,  but  In  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  men.  Not  on  tablets  of  bronze,  but 
on  the  fleshy  tablets  of  the  human  heart. 
Not  on  cold  marble  slabs,  but  In  the  warm 
memories  of  those  who  love  him. 

Who  Is  Doctor  Klump?  Ask  any  of  the 
5,000  babies  that  he  delivered.  Of  all  ages. 
Some  of  them  are  now  28  years  old.  Many  of 
them  are  with  \is  this  morning.  They  would 
say,  "His  were  the  loving  hands  that  guided 
us  on  that  dark  and  frightful  Journey  from 


our  mother's  womb  Into  the  womb  of  life. 
Into  bis  hands  we  were  delivered. 

We  are  tUl  living  In  the  womb  of  life,  wait- 
ing for  birth  into  another  life. 

Who  Is  Doctor  Klump?  Ask  any  of  the  5,000 
mothers.  They  would  say,  "The  road  to  child- 
birth is.  In  the  last  analysis,  a  road  which 
a  mother  mtist  travel  alone.  But  because  of 
him  we  were  never  entirely  alone.  His  skill- 
ful hands,  learned  mind  and  gentle  heart 
were  with  us  all  the  way." 

Who  was  Doctor  Klump?  Ask  any  of  the 
Inmates  In  our  Jails.  I  hope  some  of  them  are 
with  us  this  morning.  They  would  say,  "This 
was  the  man  who  came  Into  the  Jail  to  minis- 
ter to  us.  He  brought  us  solace  in  body  and 
in  mind." 

Who  was  Doctor  Klump?  Ask  the  poor  of 
this  commimlty.  They  will  say,  "Never  in  his 
28  years  amongst  us  did  he  turn  away  anyone 
for  lack  of  funds.  We  paid  him  with  tamales 
and  he  accepted  them  graciously  like  a  gen- 
tleman, because  his  life  was  dedicated  to 
service  rather  than  to  profit." 

Who  was  Doctor  Klump?  Ask  his  friends. 
They  will  say,  "He  has  left  in  our  hearts  a 
gap  that  no  one  else  can  fill.  But  we  can  still 
I've  on  stronger  and  better  because  we  were 
privileged  to  know  him." 

I  could  go  on  forever.  Ask  anyone  in  this 
community,  "Who  was  Doctor  Klump"?  Ask 
from  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  Ask  from 
the  Christian  and  from  the  pagan.  Ask  from 
the  young  and  the  old.  Ask  the  believer. 
Ask  the  Agnostic.  Ask  the  fortunate.  Ask  the 
unfortunate.  Ask  the  sinner.  Ask  the  saint. 
Ask  the  drunkard.  Ask  the  sober.  Ask  the 
weak.  Ask  the  strong.  Ask  the  brave.  Ask  the 
frightened.  Ask  them  all. 

To  the  stranger  passing  through  our  com- 
munity they  would  all  say,  "He  was  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  a  gentlemanly  Christian. 
He  was  human  enough  to  be  understanding 
and  honest  enough  to  be  human." 

We  are  all  In  the  womb  of  life,  waiting 
for  birth  Into  a  higher  life. 

Do  I  dare  say  something  this  morning 
when  so  many  are  grieving?  Do  I  dare  to  say, 
"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  death.  There  Is 
only  the  process  of  birth  Into  a  higher  life?  " 

Imagine  a  child  in  his  mother's  womb — 
one  of  the  5,000  that  Doctor  Klump  helped  to 
deliver.  The  unborn  child  will  say, 

"When  you  figure  it  all  out,  this  is  a 
pretty  good  life  here  In  my  mother's  womb. 
There  Is  no  rent  to  pay.  No  grocery  bill. 
Transportation  is  free.  It  is  warm,  soft  and 
secure." 

Imagine  that  a  voice  would  say  to  that 
child,  "The  laws  of  nature  are  such  that  you 
must  go  forth  from  this  place  into  another 
life  and  there  Is  nothing  you  can  do  about 
it.  There  is  a  great  new  life  outside  waiting 
for  you." 

The  child  will  say,  "I  do  not  want  to  leave 
here.  If  you  take  me  out  of  here  I  will  die." 

But  the  laws  of  nature  are  such  that  the 
moment  comes  anyway.  The  child  says,  "Now 
I  am  dying.  This  is  the  end  of  everything. 
I  am  being  pushed  and  pulled  against  my 
will.  Now  what  are  they  doing  to  me.  They 
have  got  my  big  toe  caught  In  a  forceps. 
I  am  being  forced  from  my  mother's  womb, 
where  I  lived  so  contentedly.  I  am  dying". 

But  he  does  not  die.  He  enters  a  world  of 
light.  He  Is  greeted  by  loving  hands  and  gazed 
at  by  loving  eyes.  He  says.  "I  was  not  dying. 
I  was  being  bom". 

He  jlves  and  grows  and  passes  through  a 
fascinating  world  of  colors  and  lights,  of  Joys 
and  sorrows,  of  pleasures  and  pains.  He  is 
now  a  mature  man.  He  says,  "I  have  lived  a 
full  life.  I  have  failed  and  I  have  succeeded. 
I  have  created.  I  have  seen  the  good  and  the 
bad.  All  in  all  life  Is  good  and  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  It". 

God  says  to  him,  "You  have  been  living 
In  the  womb  of  life  and  according  to  tbe 
laws  of  life  you  must  now  leave  the  womb 
and  enter  Into  a  higher  life.  There  Is  nothing 
you  can  do  about  It." 


He  says,  "I  like  It  here.  I  want  to  stay.  II 
I  leave  here  I  will  die". 

Warnings  are  sent  to  say  that  the  moment 
may  be  approaching.  Could  these  warnings 
be  the  forceps  of  the  divine  physician  coax- 
ing him  towards  his  deliverance  from  the 
prison  of  the  body? 

In  the  laws  of  Nature  the  moment  arrives. 
He  says,  "I  am  dying". 

But  God  says,  "There  is  no  such  things  as 
death.  What  you  are  going  through,  painful 
though  It  Is,  is  the  process  of  birth  Into  a 
higher  life." 

And  painfully,  reluctantly,  fearfully,  agon- 
izingly he  Is  born  again.  Just  as  the  Infant 
is  greeted  T,1th  loving  hands  and  with  the 
eyes  of  love,  so  too,  the  man  emerges  from 
the  womb  of  life  Into  a  new  world.  A  world, 
where  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  what 
things  God  hath  prepared  for  those  who 
love  Him. 

He  did  not  die.  He  was  In  the  process  of 
being  bom  again. 

We  are  all  In  the  womb  of  life.  Tliere 
is  no  such  thing  as  death.  There  is  only 
the   process  of  birth  into  a  higher  life. 

To  those  who  are  grieving  most.  To  his 
son.  To  his  daughter.  To  his  grandson.  To 
his  mother.  To  his  two  brothers.  To  his  sis- 
ter. To  his  aunt. 

I  offer  these  words  of  solace.  The  painted 
veil  that  men  call  life  is  very,  verv  thin.  A 
whisper  can  pass  through  It.  'Jou  have 
Christ's  word  for  this.  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
at  a  time  like  this,  but  believe  we  must. 
Through  our  tears  we  look  meekly  up  to  the 
God  of  all  consolation.  To  the  God  who 
said,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life 
He  who  belleveth  in  me.  although  he  be 
dead,  shall  live."  This  Is  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

You  have  Christ's  word  for  this  too  and 
this  Is  also  of  faith — Because  there  is  no 
death  but  only  the  process  of  birth  into  a 
new  life,  Doctor  Klump  is  closer  to  you  now 
than  he  ever  was. 


SOME  PROGRESS  IN  CONTINUING 
CONTROVERSY  OVER  FHA  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  investiga- 
tions into  the  operation  of  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  programs  are  ad- 
vancing. Conclusions  are  beginning  to 
emerge  and  Congress  must  l>e  prepaied 
to  act  upon  them  swiftly. 

Congres.sman  John  Monagan's  Sub- 
committee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs has  been  focusing  on  the  foreclo- 
sure problem  in  FHA  inner-city  mort- 
gage-insurance programs,  principally  the 
221(d)  (2)  and  235  programs. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  re- 
nowned economist  Elliot  Janeway,  Rep- 
resentative Monacan  said  he  believed 
that  the  interest-subsidy  homeownership 
program  should  be  removed  from  the 
FHA  and  that  FHA  should  go  back  to 
what  it  did  so  successfully  in  the  1940's 
and  1950's,  insure  middle-class  mort- 
gages in  middle-class  suburbs. 

I  have  suggested  much  the  same  ac- 
tion if  FHA  cannot  be  restructured  so 
that  it  becomes  the  advocate  of  the  low- 
income  homebuyer.  Even  since  I  first 
formally  proposed  the  concept  of  home- 
ownership  for  low-income  families  in 
1967,  I  have  felt  that  the  FHA  was  the 
wrong  agency  to  run  the  program  be- 
cause of  its  traditional  role  as  spokesman 
for  middle-class  interests.  The  record  of 
FHA  mismanagement  of  the  235  pro- 
gram has  borne  out  my  wcM-st  fears. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  soon  to 
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reform  the  FHA  or,  as  Representative 
MoNACAN  suggests,  remove  the  interest- 
subsidy  programs  from  its  jurisdiction 
entirely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Janeway-Monagan  interview  as 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  Fiasco  Seen  in  FHA's  Policies 
(By  Eliot  Jane  way) 

New  Yokk. — "The  Housing  Magna  Carta" 
was  what  Johnson  called  the  Housing  Act  he 
persuaded  hla  1968  Congress  to  pass.  It  prom- 
ised to  open  a  new  era  for  urban  renewal. 
Instead.  It  has  opened  a  can  of  worms. 

Congressman  John  Monagan  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  himself  a  former  mayor.  Is  chairman 
of  the  legal  and  monetary  affairs  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations.  Here,  In  shock 
and  in  sorrow,  is  his  audit  of  Uncle  Sam's  lat- 
est fiscal  fiasco. 

JANEWAT.  When  did  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  current  problems  first  come 
to  the  attention  of  your  committee? 

MoNACAN.  In  the  latter  half  of  1971  we 
started  a  routine  Investigation  Into  the  activ- 
ities of  the  department,  and  then  the  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  Detroit,  began  to  sur- 
face. The  trouble  dates  back  to  1968  when 
Cong^ress  voted  legislation  abolishing  FHA's 
traditional  policy  of  not  guaranteeing  mort- 
gages In  high-risk  areas.  Once  FHA  began 
guaranteeing  city  mortgages,  speculators  be- 
gan taking  advantage  of  It.  They  would  buy 
up  low-cost  properties  and  sell  them  at  much 
higher  prices  to  low-Income  families.  Mort- 
gagees made  the  money  available  because 
FHA  iMCked  the  mortgages  by  nearly  100  per 
cent. 

Jancwat.  How  has  this  backfired  on  FHA? 

Monagan.  For  one  thing,  property  like  this 
which  Is  bought  and  sold  with  only  cosmetic 
renovation,  continues  to  deteriorate.  Because 
of  the  high  sale  price,  the  new  owners,  who 
generally  have  never  owned  homes  before 
and  have  no  Idea  what  it  can  cost  (some 
of  them  are  on  welfare  ].  have  a  desperate 
time  Just  keeping  up  with  payments.  When 
they  can  no  longer  swing  it,  the  property  Is 
foreclosed  and  FHA  winds  up  paying  off  the 
mortgagee  In  full.  This  has  been  happening 
on  a  massive  scale.  In  Detroit  alone  we 
found  5,200  properties  in  the  FHA  inven- 
tory, with  an  average  loss  of  $10,000  on  each 
property  In  one  section  of  the  city.  And  this 
is  growing  all  the  time.  I'd  estimate  the 
number  In  serious  default  there  at  14,000. 

Janewat.  My  g^ess  Is  that  you'll  find  far 
fewer  foreclosures  In  New  York  City  because 
the  welfare  program  picks  up  the  tab  rather 
than  have  to  relocate  the  family. 

Monagan.  I  believe  that's  also  true  In 
Milwaukee. 

Janewat.  FHA  used  to  have  one  of  the  best 
track  records  of  any  agency  in  govern- 
ment. At  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  it  under- 
wrote the  long  recovery  and  biiilding  boom 
from  the  '30s  Into  the  late  60s. 

Monagan.  Yes.  The  key  to  their  success  was 
tlieir  rigorous  and  Impartial  standards.  Now 
we're  finding  that  for  some  reason  those 
standards  have  been  badly  compromised  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Janewat.  Have  you  found  abuses  in  new 
construction  as  well? 

Monagan.  Yes.  Our  Investigations  Indicate 
there  are  some  problems  In  suburban,  single- 
family  development  and  in  multl-famlly 
dwellings — everything  from  undesirable  loca- 
tion to  overbuilding  to  sloppy  workmanship. 
One  developer  we  know  constructed  100  to 
200  units  which  have  been  occupied  and 
then  abandoned  because  of  their  remoteness 
from  vital  services,  and  he  Is  now  putting 
up  more  units  In  another  area  right  nearby. 
We're   getting   requests   from   all   over   the 


country — ^Mlaml,  PbUadelphla,  Chicago,  At- 
lanta, Houston,  you  name  It — to  look  Into 
this  sort  of  thing.  My  guess  is  that  Detroit 
Is  one  of  the  worst  in  terms  of  dollars  lost 
so  far,  but  it's  hard  to  tell  at  this  point.  Each 
metropolitan-suburban  area  has  Its  own  kind 
of  abuse. 

Janewat.  This  epidemic  of  foreclosures  ts 
being  disguised  by  the  construction  activity 
figures,  of  course.  They  keep  telling  us  the 
country  Is  enjoying  the  biggest  building  year 
ever.  What  do  you  estimate  the  total  cost  to 
FHA  is  going  to  be? 

Monagan.  I'd  say  (1  billion  is  easily  in  the 
ballpark,  and  the  problem  keeps  growing. 
And,  of  course,  that's  a  billion  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  going  down  the  drain  at  a 
time  when  there  Is  enormous  pressure  on  the 
government  both  to  cut  back  on  wasted 
spending  and  to  spend  more  on  programs 
dealing  with  social  needs — such  as  Job  train- 
ing, child  care,  remedial  schooling,  etc. 

Janewat.  How  Is  FHA  reacting  to  this 
situation? 

Monagan.  They  were  totally  unprepared 
for  anything  like  this.  They  have  several  risk 
fimds,  but  these  won't  last  long;  the  smaller 
one.  $80  million.  I  believe,  is  already  nearly 
depleted.  This  means  Congress  Is  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  a  new  appropriation 
to  underwrite  FHA. 

Janewat.  Meanwhile,  because  of  the  fore- 
closures, the  tax  base  is  being  reduced. 

Monagan.  Yes,  and  where  it  hurts  most, 
In  urban  areas.  Abandoned  buildings  have  a 
blighting  effect  on  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood as  well,  and  this  further  reduces  tax 
revenues. 

Janewat.  Have  you  started  looking  into 
the  ramifications  this  strain  on  FHA's  in- 
suring capacity  Is  going  to  have  in  the  bank- 
ing community?  Up  until  now  S&Ls,  and  in- 
surance and  savings  banks  have  Inventoried 
FHA  guarantees  as  a  matter  of  course,  hold- 
ing no  reserves  against  them,  and  trading 
them  on  m  pure  money  market  basis. 

Monagan.  Yes,  we've  taken  this  up  with' 
FHA  people  from  the  areas  we're  looking 
into.  I  think  our  next  step  will  be  to  ask  for 
a  reappraisal  by  HUD  Secretary  Romney  and 
the  head  of  FHA.  I  strongly  believe  that  FHA 
should  disengage  Itself  from  the  whole  area 
of  insuring  mortgages  on  low-income  hous- 
ing, which  can  be  better  financed  through 
direct  government  appropriations,  and  go 
back  to  its  former  high  standards. 

Chicago  real  estate  brokers  released  details 
yesterday  of  new  guidelines  designed  to  pro- 
tect home  buyers  with  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority mortgages  from  unscrupulous  sellers. 

The  guidelines  are  In  the  form  of  a  "state- 
ment of  responsibility"  that  must  be  signed 
by  both  the  buyer  and  seller  In  addition  to 
the  selling  real  estate  broker. 

The  statement  provides  that : 

SOLD  "AS  is" 

1 .  All  parties  agree  that  the  property  Is  be- 
ing sold  "as  is"  and  "as  shown."  The  seller 
represents  that  only  the  plumbing,  electrical, 
and  heating  systems  will  be  in  working  order 
when  the  buyer  takes  possession.  The  buyer 
acknowledges  that  he  has  personally  in- 
spected the  home,  that  no  physical  feature 
has  been  concealed,  and  that  the  plaster, 
floors,  roof,  and  foundation  are  (icceptable. 

2.  Buyer  and  seller  agree  that  no  warran- 
ties have  been  made  about  the  property's 
condition,  unless  the  property  Is  being  fi- 
nanced under  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  which  requires  a  warranty. 

3.  The  seller  warrants  that  he  has  received 
no  notice  of  any  code  violation  that  has  not 
been  corrected. 

MUST    FUBNISH     APPRAISAL 

4.  The  seller  agrees  to  furnish  the  buyer 
with  an  appraisal  of  the  property's  value  for 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance.  If  this  Is  not  de- 
livered, the  buyer  may  withdraw  from  the 
transaction  with  no  penalty  or  may  go  ahead 
w^lth  the  purchase  If  he  chooses. 


6.  The  selling  broker  represents  that  the 
transaction  was  made  in  accordance  with  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
[HUD],  procedures  and  that  he  has  re- 
ceived nothing  other  than  the  customary 
commission. 

6.  The  buyer  agrees  to  his  responslbUlty 
to  maintain  the  property  after  the  closing. 
He  also  agrees  not  to  undertake  major  ex- 
pense of  Improvement,  such  as  a  new  roof, 
siding,  heating,  plumbing,  or  electrical  work 
over  $500,  within  one  year  after  closing,  with- 
out a  HUD  inspection. 

The  agreements  will  be  made  by  the  sell- 
ing broker  In  Engl^h  and  in  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  buyer  if  he  does  not  have  a 
fluent  understanding  of  written  English. 

The  statement  was  developed  by  the  Chi- 
cago area  office  of  HUD  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  neighborhood 
real  estate  boards,  and  Chicago  mortgage 
bankers. 

John  L.  Hall,  president  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board,  said  that  copies  of  the  state- 
ment in  English  and  Spanish  are  being  cir- 
culated and  win  become  a  standard  part  of 
aU  transactions  in  which  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance is  Involved. 

The  statement  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  problems  and  misunderstand- 
ings, as  well  as  misrepresentations,  that  oc- 
curred In  the  past  as  ttie  result  of  buyers  pur- 
chasing homes  which  later  turned  out  too 
defective  or  overpaid  by  speculators. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
from  time  to  time  criticized  the  real 
estate  industry  for  its  part  in  the  well- 
documented  abuses  of  the  FHA  section 
235  program.  I  am  always  pleased  to  note 
instances  where  the  private  sector  acts 
responsibly  to  set  its  own  house  in 
order. 

Such  an  instance  was  recorded  in  Clii- 
cago's  newspapers  last  week.  The  Chi- 
cago real  estate  board,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chicago  area  office  of  FHA  and 
the  Chicago  mortgage  bankers,  has  pre- 
pared and  released  a  set  of  guidelines 
to  govern  real  estate  transactions  in- 
volving FHA-insured  properties.  I  think 
this  marks  a  great  stride  forward  in 
eliminating  those  unscrupulous  operators 
who  are  out  to  make  a  fast  buck  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  and  the  public  treas- 
ury. 

I  commend  all  who  had  a  hand  in  de- 
veloping these  guidelines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Chicago  Sim-Times  detailing 
these  guidelines  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Code  To  Govern  Sales  or  FHA-Backed 
Propertt 

The  government's  Chicago  area  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  agency  released 
rules  Wednesday  covering  the  sales  of  build- 
ings constructed  with  FHA-guaranteed  mort- 
gages. 

The  code  was  worked  out  with  assistance 
of  the  Chicago  Real  Instate  Board,  neighbor- 
hood real  estate  boards  and  Chicago  Mort- 
gage Bankers. 

The  action  followed  recent  criticism  by 
civic  groups  of  the  rundown  conditions  of 
such  FHA-mortgaged  property. 

John  L.  Hall,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board,  said  that  copies  of  a 
statement  in  English  and  Spanish  are  being 
circulated  to  all  members  of  the  board. 

The  statement  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations 
that  have  occurred  In  the  past  and  aroused 
criticism  that  buyers  bought  homes  that 
turned  out  to  be  defective  or  overpriced. 
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Both  buyer  and  seller,  as  well  as  the  real 
estate  broker,  must  sign  the  agreement  to 
obtain  FHA  mortgage  Insurance.  The  agree- 
ment calls  for: 

(1)  The  property  Is  sold  on  an  "as  Is" 
basis.  The  seller  agrees  that  only  the  plumb- 
ing, electrical  and  heating  systems  will  be 
in  working  order  when  the  buyer  takes  pos- 
session. 

(2)  Buyer  and  seller  agree  that  no  warran- 
ties have  been  made  about  the  property's 
condition,  \inless  the  property  Is  financed 
under  that  section  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  requiring  a  warranty. 

(3)  The  seller  must  guarantee  that  there 
are  no  major  bousing  violations  against  the 
property. 

(4)  The  seller  agrees  to  furnish  the  buyer 
with  a  property  appraisal.  If  this  Is  not 
forthcoming,  the  buyer  may  withdraw  from 
the  transaction  with  no  penalty. 

(6)  The  selling  broker  must  agree  that 
he  has  received  nothing  except  the  customary 
commission  and  that  all  terms  of  the  deal 
meet  with  Hoiislng  and  Urban  Development 
agency  standards. 

(6)  The  buyer  agrees  not  to  undertake 
any  major  Improvement  within  one  year 
without  a  free  HUD  inspection  to  determine 
If  the  Improvement  is  necessary. 


DANGER  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
futility  and  the  danger  of  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam  are  underscored  by  Mr. 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  five  of  his  former 
associates  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  a  statement  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  a  succinct  and  forceful  state- 
ment which  I  hope  all  Senators  will  read. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

President's  Vietnam  Polict 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  mine  the  har- 
bors and  coastline  of  North  Vietnam  and  ex- 
pand the  bombing  of  the  North  follows  a  sig- 
nificant build-up  of  United  States  air 
strength  in  Southeast  Asia,  renewed  bombing 
of  military  targets  in  the  North  and  increased 
doubts  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  as- 
sume the  burden  of  combat  in  the  South. 

We  believe  that  the  President's  decision 
and  the  resumption  of  bombing  are  tragic 
mistakes.  They  are  dangerous,  wrong  and  in- 
effective. We  urge  that  the  bombing  of  the 
North  be  discontinued,  that  the  mining  be 
stopped  and  that  our  mllltfiry  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  be  ended  promptly,  leaving 
the  Vietnamese  to  work  out  their  own  po- 
litical resolution.  The  bombing  of  the  last 
several  months  did  not  discourage  or  impede 
the  major  North  Vietnamese  attacks  now  in 
progress.  In  fact,  years  of  experience  In  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  last  Adminis- 
tration to  cut  oS  men  and  supplies  from  the 
North  by  air  attacks  against  supply  depots, 
supply  routes  and  other  military  targets  dem- 
onstrate abundantly  that  Increased  Interdic- 
tion bombing  will  not  put  an  end  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  war  effort.  Nor  will  the  new 
steps  being  taken  restrict  the  dally  importa- 
tion of  military  and  war-supporting  material 
sufficiently  to  prevent  North  Vietnam  from 
continuing  Its  operations  In  the  South. 

The  recent  escalation  of  military  activity 
on  both  sides  has  hindered  rather  than  ad- 
vanced a  negotiated  settlement  in  Paris. 
Moreover,  the  additional  escalation  in  at- 
tempting to  seal  off  North  Vietnam  Jeopard- 
izes our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  It  unjustifi- 
ably risks  a  direct  military  confrontation  with 
both  countries  and  may  impede  the  progress 


of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  which 
are  of  fundamental  Importance  not  only  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but 
to  all  nations. 

The  escalatory  trend  also  causes  apprehen- 
sion over  the  possibility  of  new  types  of  air 
actions  against  the  North — those  In  which 
the  United  States  may  engage  in  retaliatory 
and  punitive  bombing  raids  against  heavily 
populated  areas.  We  want  to  say  as  strongly 
as  possible  that  such  bombing  would  be  an 
unconscionable  error. 

The  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
does  not  Justify  the  escalatory  actions  which 
have  been  taken  and  we  urge  that  a  date  be 
set  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  military 
forces  from  Vietnam. 


GEN.  LUCIUS  D.  CLAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Gen.  Lu- 
cius D.  Clay  recently  celebrated  his  75th 
birthday.  General  Clay's  outstanding  role 
of  leadership  in  the  American  military  is 
well  known. 

A  1918  graduate  of  West  Point,  Clay 
served  as  deputy  director  of  war  pro- 
grams in  1944,  became  deputy  to  Gen- 
eral EJisenhower  in  1945,  and  served  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  and  Military  Governor  of  the 
U.S.  Zone  in  Germany  from  1947  to  1949. 
In  1948,  the  Washington  Stmday  Star 
said  that: 

General  Clay  Is  generally  credited  .  .  .  with 
having  done  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  ad- 
ministrative job  of  any  of  the  military  gov- 
ernors of  the  four  occupying  powers. 

General  Clay  retired  in  1949  and  be- 
came chairman  of  Continental  Can  Co. 
He  responded  again  to  the  call  of  duty 
during  the  East- West  crisis  in  Berlin  in 
September,  1961,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy named  General  Clay  as  his  personal 
emissary  to  that  city. 

Over  the  yeai-s  he  has  been  involved  in 
many  business  and  civic  activities.  He  is 
currently  associated  with  the  investment 
banking  firm  of  Lehman  Brothers  and 
has  served  as  finance  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Party.  He  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Radio  Pi-ee  Europe  and  has  been  a  driv- 
ing force  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  need  to  allow  that 
important  service  to  continue.  His  efforts 
have  Inspired  my  own  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  in  the  Senate. 


BLOODSHED   AND  PISTOLS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago  today  I  introduced  S.  3528, 
the  Federal  Handgim  Licensing  and 
Registration  Act  of  1972.  In  the  state- 
ment I  made  accompanying  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  I  noted  that  the  bill 
recognizes  the  legitimate  uses  for  hand- 
guns, but  it  also  recognizes  that  one  does 
not  shoot  ducks  with  a  snub-nosed  .38. 
Twenty  days  later  Gov.  George  WsJlace, 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  was  shot 
with  a  snub-nosed  .38. 

"Die  time  has  come  to  stem  this  sense- 
less violence.  In  1968,  Senator  Kennedy 
was  assassinated  with  a  handgun.  In 
1970,  80  percent  of  homicides  involving 
firearms  were  committed  with  hsmdguns. 
Most  violent  crime  is  committed  with 
handguns  and  75  percent  of  all  police- 


men killed  in  the  line  of  duty  are  killed 
at  the  point  of  a  handgtm.  The  crime 
gim  in  America  is  the  handgim. 

What  more  do  we  need?  What  does 
it  take  to  move  us  to  action?  Every  time 
our  country  is  defamed  by  such  an  act 
of  brutality  we  wring  our  hands,  protest 
the  violence — and  do  nothing. 

The  Nation  needs  a  law— not  that  will 
confiscate  the  gims  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, but  a  law  which  will  keep  handguns 
away  from  those  most  Ukely  to  misuse 
them. 

To  those  who  believe  the  slogan  that 
criminals  —  not  handguns  —  commit 
crimes,  this  csm  be  said :  Criminals  cause 
crimes — and  h{uidgims  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  death  and  injm-y 
they  cause.  There  is  no  instrument  more 
sinister  than  the  lethal  concealable  pistol. 

S.  3528  is  a  compromise  between  the 
extremes  of  those  who  propose  to  out- 
law bX\  handguns  and  those  on  the  other 
hand  who  resist  any  effort  to  control  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  any  guns. 
It  will  be  said,  as  it  always  is,  that  only 
the  law-abiding  will  register  their  guns. 
But  that  is  one  point  of  the  bill.  Those 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  register  will  be 
subject  to  prosecution.  They  can  be  dis- 
ai'med.  The  bill  will  please  neither  ex- 
treme. By  the  same  token,  it  ought  to 
offer  some  common  point,  a  compromi.se 
if  you  will,  for  all  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  violence. 
As  it  is  now,  we  face  a  standoff.  The 
alternative  to  this  bill  may  be  nothing — 
and  more  senseless,  needless  bloodshed. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  moments  of  passion, 
and  that  violence  is  made  possible  by  the 
easy  accessibility  of  handguns.  It  offer.^; 
law  enforcement  authorities  a  chance  to 
trace  handgims  used  in  the  commission 
of  crimes  to  the  offenders.  It  offers  a 
means  of  cutting  back  on  the  accidental 
injuries,  as  well  as  the  crime,  caused  by 
the  easy  accessibility  to  handguns,  such 
unsafe  and  unsuitable  handgims,  such 
as  the  "Saturday  night  special."  States 
and  localities  would  be  able  for  the  first 
time  to  adopt  effective  handgim  controls. 

The  pubUc  dialog  is  divided  between 
the  extremes:  between  charges  of  per- 
missiveness on  the  one  hand  and  of  re- 
pression on  the  other;  between  rhetoric 
which  breeds  fear  and  rhetoric  which 
breeds  passivity;  between  those  who  be- 
lieve we  are  a  soft  society  and  those  who 
believe  we  are  a  sick  society. 

I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  are 
a  sick  society  which  nurtm-es  violence; 
that  we  are  more  violent  or  bloodthirsty 
than  other  men  in  other  lands.  The  evi- 
dence does  not  prove  that  we  are  in- 
nately violent;  but  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  failed  to  keep  guns  away  from  vio- 
lent men. 

It  is  time  to  find  some  common 
ground. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  bloodshed  that 
handgims  bring. 

It  is  time  to  erase,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  fear  that  handguns  spread. 

It  is  time  to  protect  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens, of  policemen — yes,  of  candidates 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  doing  so,  we  will  not  damage  any 
liberty  which  free  and  lawful  men  enjoy. 

We  will,  Instead,  honor  the  intention 
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of  those  whose  purpose  when  they 
founded  oxir  Nation,  was  "to  form  a 
more  perfect  union;  to  establi^  Justice; 
to  insure  domestic  tranquility." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  past  time  that  Con- 
gress faced  up  to  the  gun  lobby  smd  did 
its  duty.  I  hope  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  act  soon  and  give  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  stem  the  bloodshed  from 
pistols. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THUNDERBIRD 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL   MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
a  time  when  America's  superior  tech- 
nology and  high  productivity  assured 
our  Nation  leadership  in  international 
trade  and  relations. 

This  Is  no  longer  the  case.  We  have 
strong  competitors  in  Japan  and  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  task  of  maintaining  our  rightful 
place  in  world  trade  is  difficult.  Now, 
more  than  ever.  It  is  essential  that  Amer- 
ica have  high  caliber  men  and  women 
who  can  provide  us  with  the  leswiership 
we  need  in  the  field  of  trade  and  man- 
agement. 

Arizona  Is  fortunate  In  that  one  of  the 
leading  schools  in  this  field  is  located  in 
the  Phoenix  area.  This  is  the  Thunder- 
bird  Graduate  School  of  International 
Management. 

Mr.  President,  in  1967,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  described  the 
fine  work  of  the  school.  In  view  of  devel- 
opments in  the  past  5  years,  the  work  of 
this  institution  is  of  ever  Increasing  im- 
portance. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Robert  L.  Gulick,  Jr.,  which  updates 
the  development  of  Thunderblrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

High  Flies  the  Thunderbird 
(By  Robert  L.  Oullck,  Jr..  dean  of  admis- 
sions and  registrar  and  professor  of  Inter- 
national studies) 

With  a  name  like  Thunderblrd  Graduate 
School  of  International  Management,  it's  got 
to  be  something  else.  And  this  school  In  the 
heart  of  Arizona  Is  different.  In  the  quarter 
of  a  century  since  its  founding,  no  other 
American  Institution  has  imitated  its  Inte- 
grated program  of  International  Studies  for 
cultural  adjustment.  Modern  Languages  for 
oral  communication,  and  World  Business  for 
practical  know-how.  The  president  of  a  large 
eastern  university  once  told  me  that  he  ha'', 
only  one  criticism  to  make  of  Thunderblrd. 
"Either  it  should  be  ten  times  Its  present  size 
or  you  should  have  half  a  dozen  campuses 
distributed  around  the  country."  Much  has 
happened  at  this  center  for  the  study  of 
International  management  since  the  writing 
of  the  story  that  appeared  in  the  Comgbes- 
sioNAL  RccoKD  In  February,  1967. 

In  the  spring  semester,  1967,  enrollment 
reached  402.  The  comparable  figure  for  1972 
is  653,  a  hefty  Increase  of  sixty- two  percent. 
In  my  judgment  the  most  signlflcant  date 
In  the  recent  history  of  the  Institution  was 
September  1,  1971.  Then  it  was  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Vorls  became  Thunderblrd's  president. 
For  the  first  time  since  Its  founding, 
Thunderblrd  acquired  as  its  leader  a  man 
with  an  earned  doctorate  In  management 
theory.  Tbla  relevant  academic  background 
was  x«lnformed  by  experience  of  more  than 
eight  years  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Busi- 


ness and  Public  Administration  at  the  TTnl- 
verslty  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  In  addition,  be 
bad  served  as  a  professor  In  universities  In 
the  Middle  £:ast  and  as  a  methods  consultant 
to  California  corporations. 

Bom  In  the  'Land  of  Lincoln,"  he  under- 
stands and  respects  the  pioneer  spirit  and 
the  oither  human  resources  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  greatness  of  the  new  world. 
The  top  leadership  of  the  school  was  further 
strengthened  on  February  1,  1972,  with  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Donald  W.  Baerresen  as 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Formerly 
Research  Director  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Business,  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Baerresen 
had  spent  four  years  In  Europe  and  six  years 
In  Latin  America,  experience  enriched  with 
the  command  of  Qerman,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish. 

The  forward  march  of  the  school  was  sig- 
naled on  November  26,  1968,  by  the  name 
change  from  American  Institute  for  Foreign 
Trade  to  Thunderblrd  Graduate  School  of  In- 
ternational Management.  Over  the  preceding 
twenty  years  there  had  been  a  gradual  shift 
In  Mnpbasis  from  export-import  practice  to 
managerial  positions  In  Industry,  government 
and  oversaas  social  service. 

For  many  years  alumni  of  the  School,  like 
the  varsity  players  at  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  have  been  known  as  Thunder- 
birds.  The  campus  was  formerly  designated 
Thunderblrd  Field  No.  1.  The  Thunderblrd  is 
regarded  by  many  American  Indian  tribes  as 
a  powerful  god  responsible  for  peace,  brother- 
hood, and  prosperity,  major  objectives  of  the 
School. 

At  the  creation  in  1946,  no  foreign  students 
were  enroUed.  This  term  there  are  79  from  39 
countries,  and  the  number  Is  expected  to 
grow  as  the  school  moves  toward  its  celling 
of  750. 

Over  the  years,  the  school  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  havl4g  a  prestigious  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  ciurent  board  chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Snell.  Is  widely  recog[nlzed  as  one  of  Ari- 
zona's leaders  in  the  legal  profession,  in  in- 
dustry, and  In  civic  affairs.  Another  board 
member  has  very  generously  established  a 
professorship  in  the  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Studies.  Among  the  board  members 
are  the  Presidents  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. Arizona  State  University,  and  Northern 
Arizona  University.  The  Board  deserves  spe- 
cial credit  for  its  initiative  and  leadership 
in  raising  funds  for  the  new  Library  which 
was  dedicated  in  March,  1971. 

In  the  fall  of  1971,  a  new  fifty-apartment 
complex  was  completed,  doubling  the  campus 
accommodations  for  married  couples. 

In  April.  1972.  the  auditorium  was  air  con- 
ditioned, carpeted,  and  redecorated. 

Progress  in  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  is  refiected  In  the  introduction  of 
German  in  September  1968.  Japanese  two 
years  later,  and  English  as  a  Second  Language 
just  last  fall.  Unlike  any  other  graduate  in- 
stitution. Thunderblrd  offers  courses  in 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  business  and 
conunercial  correspondence.  To  promote  "an 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  distinctive 
cultural  mores  and  values"  found  in  French- 
speaking,  German-speaking,  Spanish-speak- 
ing, Portuguese-speaking  countries,  cultural 
survey  courses  are  available  In  the  languages 
of  those  lands.  Spanish-language  classes  deal 
with  contemporary  economic,  political  and 
social  problems  of  Latin  America.  Parallel 
courses  in  French  and  German  pertain  to 
Western  Eiirope.  Also  in  Spanish  are  courses 
on  Land  Reform  in  Latin  America  and  Latin 
American  Constitutional  Law.  Such  a  curri- 
culum enrichment  is  made  possible  by  a  lan- 
guage faculty  comprising  more  than  thirty 
full-time  teachers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
teach  their  native  tongue. 

English  as  a  Second  language  Is  taught  on 
Introductory,  Intermediate,  and  advanced  lev- 
els. An  Intensive  twelve-semester  hour  Eng- 
lish course  was  Introduced  In  February  1972. 

The  Department  of  International  Studies 


has  expanded  Its  offerings  to  Include  the  Role 
of  the  International  Corporation  in  World 
Economic  Development,  Strategiea  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  Southeast  Asia,  UJ3. 
Foreign  Policy  Formulation,  Comparative 
Foreign  Policy,  Nationalism  and  Expropria- 
tion, Political  and  Institutional  Moderniza- 
tion, and  numerous  seminars  on  Africa,  Asia, 
Eurc^e,  and  Latin  America. 

Full-time  faculty  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  International  Studies  have  trebled 
in  number  since  1968.  Professor  Shosbana 
Baron  Tancer,  possessor  of  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
Public  Law  from  Columbia  University,  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  having  practiced  law 
in  Latin  America  and  of  having  served  as 
Professor  of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 
in  a  university  in  a  Spanish-speaking  Coun- 
try. Associate  Professor  Martin  H.  Sours 
earned  a  doctorate  in  Asian  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Washington  after  serving  as  an 
AID  OlBcer  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Department  of  World  Business  ad- 
vances to  meet  the  ever-changing  require- 
ments of  Industry  and  government.  Recent 
course  additions  include  Corporate  Account- 
ing, Seminar  for  Advertising  Management, 
Money  and  Banking,  International  Econom- 
ics, Managerial  Finance.  International  Fi- 
nance, Comparative  Banking  Systems.  Law 
of  International  Business,  Business  Statistics, 
Management  Applications  of  EDP.  Manage- 
ment Systems  and  Techniques.  Production 
and  Operations  Management,  Management 
Policies  and  Decisions  in  International  Op- 
erations, International  Corporate  Planning, 
International  Marketing  Policies,  Interna- 
tional Market  Research,  and  Advanced  Inter- 
national Marketing. 

In  1965.  the  school  had  only  one  chair  sup- 
ported by  outside  funds,  the  S.  C.  Johnson 
professorship  in  World  Business.  There  has 
since  been  added  support  for  these  positions : 
Dom  Pedro  n  Professor  of  Luso-Brazlllan  and 
Hispanic  American  Studies;  Lawrence  A.  Ap- 
pley  Professor  of  International  Management; 
Citibank  Professor  of  Finance;  Armco  Profes- 
sor of  Accounting  for  International  Manage- 
ment; C.  V.  Starr  Professor  of  Finance  and 
Insurance.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  addi- 
tional professorships  will  in  the  course  of 
time  enrich  the  offerings  of  all  three  de- 
partments. 

Thunderblrd  strives  to  strengthen  theory 
with  practical  experience.  An  example  is 
Professor  Craig  Woodruff,  C.  V.  Starr  Pro- 
fessor of  Finance  and  Insurance,  who  has 
compiled  an  enviable  record  of  executive 
achievement  as  Manager,  W.  R.  Grace  Co. 
(New  York,  Panama.  Peru);  Vice  President. 
International  Sales,  Smith  Corona;  and  Pres- 
ident of  Polaroid  Japan.  Canada,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  Polaroid  Overseas.  Dr.  V. 
Seshan.  Professor  of  Management,  served  for 
some  years  as  Staff  Planning  Analyst — Cor- 
porate Planning  Studies,  E.  I.  Dupont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

This  extraordinary  proliferation  of  courses 
has  resulted  largely  from  student  body 
growth  and  the  abolition  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  sole  degree  now  available  at 
Thunderblrd  is  the  Master  of  International 
Management.  This  degree  entails  completion 
of  forty-eight  semester  hours  of  study.  It  is 
possible  to  earn  the  M.I.M.  in  one  calendar 
year  Including  summer  session,  which  is  now 
regularly  featured.  A  student  may  enter  in 
September,  February,  or  June.  Under  the 
new  4-1-4  program,  the  fall  semester  ends 
before  Christmas.  Only  persons  holding  a  rec- 
ognized baccalaureate  are  admissible.  Cur- 
rently enrolled  students  have  received  de- 
grees in  sixty  major  fields  from  around  three 
hundred  colleges  and  universities.  Knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  or  of  business  ad- 
ministration Is  not  required  for  entrance. 

Heterogeneity  makes  Thunderblrd  Campus 
an  exciting  place,  a  community  of  scbolara 
in  which  students  and  professors  are  part- 
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ners.  The  drde  of  Influence  of  this  center  of 
functional  innovation  is  ever-widening.  As 
one  of  a  kind  in  the  United  States,  Thunder- 
blrd produces  considerable  benefit  for  Ari- 
zona, attracting  to  tbe  Grand  Canyon  State 
the  attention  of  future  and  present  world 
business  executives  and  of  International 
leaders  at  thought. 


THE  SEEMINGLY  IMPONDERABLE 
QUESTIONS  OP  LIFE 

Mr.  McGEB.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  our  country  is  our 
>-oung  people.  Throughout  our  history  as 
a  democracy  we  have  been  blessed  with 
the  vibrant  and  creative  spirit  of  our 
young,  which  continually  Inspires  us  to 
greater  achievements. 

The  youth  of  the  Nation  continually 
probe  into  themselves  and  their  society, 
seeking  answers  to  the  many  seemingly 
imponderable  questions  of  life.  This  has 
been  a  source  of  strength  in  our  ability 
to  continually  rise  to  the  numerous  chal- 
lenges which  face  us  in  our  day-to-day 
struggle  to  achieve  a  better  and  more 
just  life  for  our  people. 

An  example  of  this  search  is  found  in 
a  letter  Michael  J.  Tangeman  recently 
wrote  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane 
Tangeman  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  Michael, 
who  is  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  question  of  "Why"  and  "How" 
this  eternal  quest  is  so  necessary  to  ex- 
panding our  knowledge  and  our  search 
for  a  deeper  and  more  meaningful 
understanding  of  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mi- 
chael's letter,  as  It  was  published  in  the 
Chadron  Record  of  Apiil  13,  1972,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Serviccmam,    Ex-Chadronitb.    Probes    Into 
"Why" 
(By  Michael  J.  Tangeman  SA.  USN) 
(Note.— The  following  letter  was  sent  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Tangeman  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  by  their  18-year-old  son  Michael,  now 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Michael  is  the  grandson  of 
the  late  Dr.  Harvey  Tangeman,  formerly  of 
Chadron.  Mrs.  Harvey  Tangeman  now  resides 
In  Cheyenne,  also.  Michael  attended  school 
in  Chadron  for  a  time.  It  Is  being  reprinted 
here  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  Il- 
lustrates how  deeply  the  younger  generation 
can  feel  certain  Issues  of  the  day.) 

"When  the  end  comes  it  comes",  so  some 
people  say,  but  me,  I  don't  believe  it  possible, 
at  least  for  me.  After  one  learns  to  think 
and  realize  what  his  thinking  abUltles  are, 
he  might  continue  to  think,  to  ask  and  to 
learn  for  eternity.  When  I  say  to  ask  and  to 
learn  I  mean  he  will  ask  but  one  question. 
Why,  and  he  will  search  till  he  discovers  an 
answer,  but  upon  receiving  an  answer  It 
always  arouses  the  same  question.  Why.  This 
is  a  never  ending  thought  and  once  you  ask 
yourself  and  reaUy  think  about  it,  the  simple 
question.  Why,  wUl  keep  your  mind  alive 
for  the  rest  of  eternity. 

Each  time  you  ask  this  question  and  learn 
an  answer  you  graduate  to  a  newer,  higher 
level  to  where  you  can  see  Just  a  little 
further,  and  you  wonder,  and  you  ask.  Why, 
and  you  wUl  search  for  these  answers.  Peo- 
ple, and  I  do  mean  most  people  never  really 
learn  to  think,  never  wonder  why  they  exist 
or  why  they  are  able  to  commtmicate  with 
each  other,  they  are  satisfied  in  knowing  they 
do  and  can  and  wUl  cease  to  exist  when  their 
physical  life  is  finished.  Throughout  time, 
one  has  developed  a  body,  an  instnmient  of 
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knowledge.  When  ones  l)ody  ceases  to  func- 
tion, one  merely  sheds  it  such  as  a  cater- 
pUlar  shedding  its  skin  Just  to  become  some- 
thing entirely  different,  more  beautiful,  aiul 
gains  the  abUity  to  fly,  a  whole  new  way  of 
gaining  knowledge. 

When  your  energy  ceUs  grouped  together 
or  your  mind  began  its  life,  its  only  purpose 
was  to  think  and  it  thought  only  one  thing, 
Why,  One's  existence  on  earth  is  but  a  split 
second  in  time,  an  instance  of  experience  and 
U  one  does  not  learn  to  think  of  something 
without  experiencing  it,  he  Is  through  when 
he  dies.  Now  think,  and  ask  yourself,  why 
do  I  exist  and  search  for  the  answer  for  you 
wm  never  stop  asking  nor  stop  learning 
through  the  rest  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  once  one  learns 
to  think  and  to  ask  and  to  learn  without 
interruption,  he  has  discovered  eternal  life, 
a  never  ending  question  of  Why. 
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regulations.  I  applaud  AoA's  effort  to  In- 
volve knowledgeable  individuals  and 
groups  outside  government  in  developing 
regulations,  but  I  feel  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  a  legitimate  right  to  be  con- 
sulted at  this  stage  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  point  out  one 
additional  point  that  concerns  me  great- 
ly. Unless  Congress  passes  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  prior  to  July  1,  this  pro- 
gram will  be  at  a  standstill.  Because  this 
is  a  new  program  without  any  previous 
funding,  a  continuing  resolution  will  not 
help  implement  It.  The  fiscal  year  1973 
HEW  appropriations  blU  Is  therefore 
crucial  and  I  hope  we  In  Congress  will 
do  our  best  to  complete  action  on  the 
measure  as  soon  as  possible.  We  owe  our 
senior  citizens  no  less. 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  NUTRITION 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
took  a  giant  step  toward  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  our  NaUon's  senior 
citizens  and  toward  overcoming  their 
social  isolation  when  It  overwhelmingly 
passed  title  VH  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  nutrition  program  for  the  elder- 
ly. This  program  is  to  become  effective  on 
July  1. 

I  beUeve  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  supported  it,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
build  on  the  experience  of  some  30  or 
more  demonstration  projects,  established 
under  title  VH  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  which  had  been  providing  hot  meals 
to  the  elderly  in  a  social  setting. 

Senators  will  recall  that  we  authorized 
$100  million  for  fiscal  1973  and  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974  for  grants  to  the  States 
to  provide  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  com- 
munity-based projects  making  low-cost 
nutritionally-adequate  meals  available 
to  the  elderly  in  convenient  locations  5 
or  more  days  a  week. 

Congress  completed  action  on  the  bill 
in  February  and  the  President  signed  it 
in  March.  In  a  commendable  and  widely- 
applauded  move.  President  Nixon  re- 
quested full  funding  for  title  VII  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Since  late  March,  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  under  the  leadership  of  Com- 
missioner John  B.  Martin,  has  been 
moving  ahead  vigorously  to  implement 
the  legislation.  To  make  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  operational  is  no  easy  task 
but  Commissioner  Martin  hopes  to  have 
a  structure  in  place  by  July  1. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  current  situation.  I 
am  concerned  because  no  guidelines  and 
regulations  have  yet  been  published.  I 
am  concerned  because  many  States  and 
localities,  hi  part  because  of  the  lack  of 
regulations,  seem  unprepared  even  to 
begin  planning  for  nutrition  projects.  I 
am  concerned  because  the  hopes  of  many 
senior  citizens  will  be  dashed  if  the  pro- 
gram fails  to  become  operational  on 
schedule. 

I  believe  Congress  should  be  involved 
In  the  process  of  framing  guidelines  and 


CECELIA  WINN— MORE  THAN  POUR 
DECADES  OP  DEDICATED.  CON- 
STRUCTIVE, AND  MEMORABLE 
SERVICE  TO  PEOPLE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  vrithin 
the  month,  Cecelia  Winn  of  Nashua, 
N.H.,  will  be  retiring  after  41  years  of 
teaching  and  counseling  In  the  Nashua 
school  system. 

Knowing  Cecelia  Winn  and  coimting  It 
as  one  of  my  blessings  that  I  can  call  her 
my  friend  and  my  supporter,  I  know  that 
this  does  not  mean  she  is  retiring  to  ob- 
livicMi.  Anyone  who  knows  Cecelia  knows 
she  will  never  retire,  she  will  just  be  fur- 
ther shifting  the  direction  of  her  incom- 
parable drive  and  interests  and  abilities 
to  otlier  pursuits. 

I  know  Cecelia's  retirement  will  be  a 
real  loss  to  education  in  New  Hampshire. 
She  has  made  many,  many  vital  con- 
tributions to  learning  in  tlie  Granite 
State.  She  has  held  numerous  important 
positions  in  education  during  the  41  years 
of  service.  She  has  been  honored  many 
times  for  her  contributions  and  appointed 
to  important  positions  in  the  educational 
field. 

Tliousands  of  New  Hampshire  young 
people  have  benefited  from  her  teaching, 
and  her  counseling.  The  lives  of  many 
people  in  New  Hampshire  have  been  af- 
fected and  bettered  by  touching  Cecelia 
Winn  during  their  years  in  school. 

But,  since  education  has  just  been 
Cecelia's  major  pursuit  she  will  now  have 
time  to  pursue  the  many  other  interests 
she  has  been  involved  in  over  the  years 
— interests,  in  themselves,  which  would 
alone  tax  most  of  us  to  our  fullest. 

And  now  to  the  future.  As  she  told  the 
Telegraph: 

I  dont  really  know  what  plans  I  have  at 
this  time.  I  won't  stay  home  and  tend  to  my 
knitting. 

That  we  can  rest  assured  will  be  the 
case. 

She  has  been  a  leader  of  women's 
clubs. 

She  has  been  a  vital  pillar  in  many 
service  groups. 

She  has  been  a  major  force  in  politics 
in  the  Nashua  area,  an  officer  in  im- 
portant political  groups,  and  she  was 
only  recently  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convmtion.  Sh« 
will  be  in  Miami  Beach,  Pla..  In  July 
participating  fully  In  the  Democratio 
proceedings. 
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She  will  continue  her  love  of  dogs. 
She  has  won  national  and  international 
recognition  and  prizes  raising  some  of 
America's  greatest  Beagles. 

I  could  go  on  reciting  the  life  and 
times  of  Cecelia  Winn,  the  record  is  so 
long  and  distinguished. 

But  others  recognize  her  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  as  well.  Cecelia  has 
just  been  the  18th  recipient  of  the  highly 
prized  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  emblematic 
of  the  Exchange  Club's  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  In  the  presentation  made  by 
Thomas  O'Neill  he  declared: 

Miss  Winn  has  devoted  her  life  to  helping 
others  in  many  ways  and  through  varied 
channels  .  .  .  She  has  given  the  best  of  serv- 
ice to  those  who  were  meant  to  benefit  by 
her  endeavors  .  .  .  She  Is  a  truly  Involved 
citizen. 

This  award  is  reported  in  an  article 
published  recently  in  the  Nashua,  N.H., 
Telegraph. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  another  story 
from  the  Nashua  Telegraph  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  Cecelia  Winn  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  edu- 
cation has  lost  by  the  richly  deserved 
retirement  of  Cecelia  Winn.  But  every- 
one who  knows  Cecelia  and  her  dedica- 
tion to  that  which  is  good  and  needed 
and  constructive  know  that  so  many 
other  things  will  gain  when  she  turns 
her  attention  to  them. 

I  pay  honor  to  Cecelia  Winn  and  all 
she  has  done  in  the  field  of  education. 
She  deserves  every  plaudit  we  can  give 
her.  She  is  just  the  greatest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Miss  Winn  To  Rethu:  As  Teacher;  Has  Aided 

Thousands   op   Students 

(By  Paul  Bergeron) 

Cecelia  Winn,  guidance  counselor  at  the 
Spring  Street  Junior  High  School,  will  re- 
tire In  June  after  41  years  of  teaching  and 
counseling  in  the  Nashua  school  system. 

Just  last  week,  she  was  cited  by  the  N.H. 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  for 
achieving  "the  superior  level  of  professional 
competency,  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  this  association."  The  citation  was 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  association 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  group's  professional 
standards  committee  and  awards  committee. 

COUNSELED    THOUSANDS 

Miss  Winn  has  been  at  Spring  Street  fa- 
cility for  most  of  her  41  years  here.  In  addi- 
tion to  conducting  guidance  classes  on  edu- 
cation and  fields  of  employment,  she  has 
met  individually  with  thousands  of  students. 
"This  past  year  I  had  575  pupils,"  she  said. 
"A  bit  too  many  to  handle  I  think.  I  always 
try  and  meet  two  or  three  times  a  year  with 
each  student.  In  past  years  there  have  been 
300  to  400  students." 

Educated  In  Nashua  schools.  Miss  Winn 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Keene 
Teacher's  College,  attended  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Boston  University  and  received  her 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

named  by  covernob  kino 

While  Oov.  John  King  was  In  office,  Miss 
Winn  served  as  chairman  of  the  Outdance 
and  Education  Committee  of  the  Status  of 
Women  Commission. 

"My  job  was  to  suggest  things  which  I 
felt  should  be  done  in  the  state  for  the 


furthering  of  education,"  she  explained. 
"Recommending  technical  schools  in  New 
Hampshire  was  the  first  thing  I  did.  I  went 
to  the  legislature  and  spoke  before  the  com- 
mission in  support  of  this.  I  also  recom- 
mended that  young  people  who  have  not 
finished  high  school,  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  finish  at  night.  Third,  I  rec- 
ommended more  guidance  counselors  in 
elementary  schools.  I've  always  felt  that  this 
would  help  to  correct  some  problems  before 
the  students  got  Into  the  junior  high  schools. 

"Of  the  three,  the  one  that  pleases  me 
the  most  was  to  see  the  technical  schools 
come  about.  I've  felt  that  youngsters  who 
were  good  with  their  hands  had  no  oppor- 
tunity then  to  go  beyond  high  school.  With 
technical  schools,  they  can  go  ahead. 

"Now  I  would  like  to  see  a  place  for  women 
to  place  their  child  while  they  work  so  the 
children  can  get  the  proper  care,"  she  said. 

ACTIVITIES     noted 

In  addition  to  being  tops  in  the  educa- 
tion field.  Miss  Winn  has  been  a  top  woman 
vote-getter  in  New  Hampshire  politics  and 
has  left  her  mark  nationally,  and  interna- 
tionally, for  her  dog-breeding  and  show 
efforts. 

Raising  dogs  has  been  a  family  affair  since 
she  "can  remember."  Her  father  and  brothers 
raised  prize-winning  foxhounds.  When  Miss 
Winn  took  up  "the  hobby"  she  turned  to 
beagles. 

Her  hobby  took  her  west  to  Ohio  and  north 
to  Canada,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  New 
England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  "The 
dogs  I  raised  and  trained  were  field  as  well  as 
show  beagles.  I  made  25  champions  in  one 
and  a  half  years;  one  was  an  international 
champion." 

The  caliber  of  the  dogs  she  has  raised  is 
reflected  In  the  sale  of  one  of  the  beagles 
for  $1,500  to  a  woman  in  England.  Her  efforts 
on  the  show  field  brought  inquiries  from  all 
areas  of  the  country,  and  Miss  Winn  was 
called  upon  several  times  to  contribute  to 
dog  show  and  breeding  magazines. 

FIRST    woman    DELEGATE 

Once  involved  with  politics,  however.  Miss 
Winn's  hobby  was  put  aside.  She  now  keeps 
one  beagle,  "Spike,"  named  by  her  brother. 
"I  would  never  have  named  him  that,"  she 
said  emphatically.  She  retains  membership 
in  a  number  of  related  organizations,  the 
Lone  Pine  Hunter's  Club;  the  Greater  Lowell 
Beagle  Club;  the  Bay  State  Beagle  Club;  and 
the  Brunswick  Pox  Hunter's  Club. 

In  1964,  Miss  Winn  became  the  first  N.  H. 
woman  elected  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  This  summer,  she  will  be  travel- 
ing to  Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  as  a  convention 
delegate  supporting  U.S.  Sen.  Edmund  Mus- 
kie  of  Maine.  In  addition  to  her  presidential 
efforts,  she  has  chaired  a  number  of  local 
and  state  party  units. 

J.F.K.    IfEMORIAL 

She  initiated  and  carried  out  a  fund-rais- 
ing campaign  for  the  bust  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  erected  in  front  oi  City  Hall. 
Kennedy  began  his  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency in  Nashua  before  the  City  Hall  here. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  educator- 
politician  has  been  vice-chairman  of  the 
Hillsborough  County  Democrats.  She  has 
also  been  president  of  Women's  Club  (three 
years);  chairman  of  the  Nashua  Democratic 
Women's  Committee  (four  years);  and 
served  one  year  as  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Democratic  Women  organization. 

Despite  the  time  taken  up  by  her  three 
fields  of  activity.  Miss  Winn  has  found  time 
to  become  involved  with  a  nunnber  of  church 
and  civic  organizations  and  projects.  She  Is 
a  past  president  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Ladies 
Guild,  a  past  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Daugh- 
ters, a  past  corresponding  secretary  for  the 
Nashua  Teachers  Union,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Nashua  College  Club,  the 
Emblem  Club  and  the  New  England  Guid- 
ance  Association. 


ketirement  reflections 


Refiecting,  she  said,  "If  I  had  a  chance  to 
start  over,  I  think  I'd  work  with  the  mentally 
retarded,  there  is  still  so  much  to  do  in  that 
field.  Those  children  that  are  able  should 
be  taught  practical  arts  and  be  tested  and 
given  the  chance  to  get  into  regular  grades. 
I  still  think  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done. 

"I  loved  it  at  Spring  Street.  Some  people 
said  that  the  office  was  inadequate  and  small, 
but  I've  always  felt  that  it's  not  the  office 
that  counts,  its  the  type  of  work  done  with 
the  office.  One  of  the  great  rewards  I  have 
today  is  tliat  98  per  cent  of  my  former  pupils 
go  out  of  their  way  to  speak  to  me.  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  a  student,  I  used  to 
try  and  hide  if  I  saw  a  teacher  coming  my 
way,  but  not  these  kids.  And  that  makes  me 
happy. 

Miss  Winn  has  no  definite  plans  beyond  re- 
tirement at  this  time,  except  for  her  trip  to 
Miami.  "Many  people  have  asked  me  if  I 
would  enter  politics  locally,  running  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  Board  of  Aldermen  or 
as  a  state  representative.  I'd  love  to  continue 
in  public  office  because  I  want  to  do  some 
good,  but  I  don't  really  know  what  plans  I 
have  at  this  time.  I  won't  stay  home  and  tend 
to  my  knitting. 

Cecelia  Winn  Cited  by  Exchange  Club;  Re- 
ceives Annual  Golden  Deeds  Award 

Miss  Cecelia  Winn  on  Saturday  night  was 
cited  for  her  good  deeds  during  her  41  years 
as  an  educator,  guidance  counselor,  and  serv- 
ice to  youth  and  the  community  by  the  Ex- 
change Club  of  Nashua. 

She  was  the  18th  recipient  of  the  Book  of 
Golden  Deeds,  emblematic  of  the  Exchange 
Club's  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

The  dinner  program  took  place  at  Howard 
Johnson's  Motor  Lodge  and  Restaurant  with 
members  and  their  guests,  along  with  a  host 
of  past  recipients  in  attendance.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  President  Paul  Cleaveland  and 
master  of  ceremonies  was  Clifford  Colquitt, 
chairman  of  the  Golden  Deeds  committee. 

presents    award 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Thomas 
O'Neill,  who  told  how  Miss  Winn  "devoted 
her  life  to  helping  others  in  many  ways  and 
through  varied  channels." 

"She  has  helped  others,"  O'Neill  said,  "first 
of  all  In  her  chosen  field  of  work  by  being 
proficient  and  able  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  field.  She  has,  thereby,  given  the  best 
of  service  to  those  who  were  meant  to  benefit 
by  her  endeavors — the  youth  of  the  city 
within  our  school  system." 

In  his  closing  remarks,  O'Neill  described 
Miss  Winn  as  a  "truly  'involved  citizen'  in 
school  and  civic  affairs." 

Messages  of  congratulations  were  received 
from  Gov.  Walter  Peterson  and  Roger  J. 
Crowley,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor. 

The  award  is  given  to  a  person  in  the  com- 
munity for  bis  or  her  good  deeds,  thoughtful- 
ness,  public  service,  service  to  youth  and  aid 
to  others  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  with- 
out forethought  of  personal  gain. 

As  guidance  counselor  at  Spring  Street 
Junior  High,  she  has  met  and  coimseled 
thousands  of  youngsters  and  on  many 
occasions  she  would  meet  with  parents  and 
pupils  on  an  Individual  basis  and  gave  count- 
less hours  of  her  own  time  in  this  category. 

This  past  year  alone,  557  pupils  were  on  her 
guidance  counselor's  list  and  she  holds  con- 
ferences with  each  student  two  or  three 
times  a  year  and  more  If  the  need  exists. 

educated   in    NASHUA 

Educated  In  Nashua  schools.  Miss  Winu 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Keene 
Teacher's  College,  attended  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  received  her  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

During  Gov.  John  W.  King's  term  she 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Guidance  and  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  Status  of  Women 
Commission. 
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In  addition  to  her  outstanding  career  as 
an  educator.  Miss  Winn  is  active  in  politics 
and  Is  a  top  woman  vote-getter  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  1964  she  became  the  first  New 
Hampshire  woman  elected  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  And  this  summer  she 
will  travel  to  Miami  Beach  as  a  convention 
delegate.  In  addition  to  her  presidential  ef- 
fects she  has  headed  a  nimiber  of  local  and 
state  party  units. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  memorial  in  front 
of  City  Hall  was  erected  as  a  result  of  her 
fund-raising  efforts.  Kennedy  began  his  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency  on  the  City  Hall 
plaza. 

De^lte  the  considerable  amount  of  time 
taken  up  by  her  school  activities,  breeding 
dogs  (her  favorite  hobby)  and  politics.  Miss 
Winn  has  found  time  to  become  involved  in 
a  variety  of  church  and  civic  organizations. 
She  is  past  president  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Ladies'  Guild,  a  past  trustee  of  the  Catholic 
Daughters,  a  past  corresponding  secretary  for 
the  Nashua  Teachers'  Union,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Nashua  College  Club,  the 
Emblem  Club  and  the  New  England  Guid- 
ance Association. 

Recently  she  was  cited  by  the  N.  H.  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association  for  achiev- 
ing superior  level  of  professional  competency. 

Past  recipients  of  the  award  in  attendance 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lamoy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  McLaughlin,  former  mayor 
Mario  J.  Vagge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Dion,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Silber.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Harvey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Law. 

Other  past  recipients  are  the  late  Frederick 
H.  Dobeus,  Arthur  Newcombe,  Justice  Ed- 
ward J.  Lampron,  Edmund  M.  Keefe,  the 
late  Mrs.  Lovlna  Anders,  the  late  Walter  L. 
Barker.  Eliot  A.  Carter,  Jacob  Rothenberg, 
Mrs.  Maude  Priske  and  Lawrence  Elliott. 


ARIZONA  BUSINESS-INDUSTRY 
EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  al- 
ways been  difiQcult  for  our  young  people 
to  make  the  transition  from  the  theory 
of  the  classroom  to  the  reality  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  recent  years  this  has  been  compli- 
cated by  an  unjust  and  unrealistic  an- 
tagonism which  has  been  aimed  against 
business  and  industry.  Some  critics  of  our 
economic  system  have  tried  to  make  the 
young  believe  that  business  and  Industry 
have  caused  the  problems  we  have  in 
America  today. 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  our  free  enter- 
prise system  which  has  brought  about  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
It  is  our  business  and  industry  whch  has 
enabled  us  to  progress  and  to  help  a  good 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  freely 
sharing  our  wealth  and  technology. 

It  is  essential  that  our  yoimg  people  be 
made  aware  of  the  key  role  that  business 
and  industry  have  played  in  making  a 
better  world.  And  it  is  essential  that 
young  people  become  aware  of  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  Arizona  we  have  a 
very  effective  organization  known  as  the 
Arizona  Business-Industry  Education 
Coimcil. 

The  objectives  of  this  council  are: 

To  increase  awareness  among  students 
of  the  rewarding  career  opportunities 
available  in  business  and  industry. 

To  intensify  interest  among  business 
and  industry  leaders  in  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  prepare  for  careers  In  business 
and  industry. 


To  expcmd  knowledge  of  educators  In 
the  State  of  the  career  opportunities 
available  in  business  and  industry  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  such 
careers. 

To  increase  appreciation  and  under- 
standing among  parents  of  the  advan- 
tages to  students  in  preparing  for  careers 
in  business  and  industry. 

To  make  the  resources  and  facilities 
of  business  and  industry  available  to 
educators. 

To  foster  the  principles  of  our  Amer- 
ican profit-motivated  free  enterprise 
system. 

To  maintain  a  closer  and  continuing 
relationship  between  the  education  and 
business-industry  communities  in  areas 
of  mutual  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABIEC  provides 
speakers  for  the  schools,  but  the  program 
is  much  more.  It  is  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents the  fullest  possible  exposure  to 
careers  in  business  and  industry.  A  Phoe- 
nix Gazette  article  reporting  on  the 
group's  annual  meeting  gives  a  good  ac- 
coxmt  of  the  ABIEC  program  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youths  Get  "Careers"  Message 
(By  Charles  Raybum) 

The  Arizona  Business-Industry  Education 
Council,  an  organization  dedicated  to  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  school  and  the  world  of 
work,  has  conveyed  the  "careers"  message  to 
40,000  Arizona  students  during  the  current 
school  year,  ABIEC  president  Ivan  Murray  re- 
ported at  the  group's  annual  meeting  this 
morning  at  Phoenix  Country  Club. 

Through  the  ABIEC's  speaker's  service, 
numbering  367  volunteer  speakers  from  busi- 
ness and  industry,  more  than  36,000  of  the 
students  received  career  advice  In  the  class- 
room and  another  4,000  have  been  contacted 
at  "Career  Day"  functions  at  the  schools, 
Mi.u'ray  said.  By  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
he  added,  the  figure  will  grow  to  52,348  stu- 
dents. 

The  speaker's  service  coordinator  Is  James 
Kerr  of  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice, currently  serving  as  loan  executive  to  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's  JOBs  pro- 
gram. 

Gene  Dorr,  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction,  described  the  ABIEC  as 
"the  catalytic  agent  between  school  and  the 
world  of  work."  involving  all  grade  levels,  all 
subject  matter,  all  Jobs  in  the  working 
world,  all  students  in  the  classroom  and  all 
teachers.  "It  revolutionizes  education,  en- 
riches it,  embellishes  it  and  relates  it  to  the 
world  of  reality.  It  provides  the  students  with 
the  ability  to  see,  hear  and  smell  the  environ- 
ment of  a  particular  job.  And  we  need  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  carry  the  message  tc 
students  from  kindergarten  through  the  12th 
grade." 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  breakfast 
meeting  was  Harry  Montgomery,  former  as- 
sociate publisher  of  The  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
The  Arizona  Republic  who  recently  retired. 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  ABIEC  execu- 
tive advisory  board,  was  chosen  Phoenix  Man 
of  the  Year  for  1971  by  the  Phoenix  Adver- 
tising Club.  "His  service  to  our  community 
has  been  one  of  dedicated  involvement,"  Mur- 
ray noted. 

Montgomery  emphasized  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress that  ABIEC  Is  not  a  vocational  educa< 
tlon  program  but  rather  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide as  much  total  career  exposure  as  pos- 
sible to  students  from  their  earliest  days  in 


the  classroom.  "The  careers  program,"  he 
noted,  "which  has  been  so  successful  in  Its 
10  years  of  life,  proves  that  voluntarism  Is 
still  active."  He  pointed  out  the  budget  of 
$5,632  Is  clear  indication  of  the  volume  of 
time  and  effort  spent  freely  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

George  Dlefenderfer,  executive  director  of 
ABIEC,  said  he  has  received  queries  from 
numerous  other  states  regarding  formation 
of  such  organizations.  The  Arizona  council 
was  patterned  after  one  formed  12  years  ago 
in  Southern  California,  he  said,  under  leader- 
ship of  Adm.  Charles  Home  of  General  Dy- 
namics, Pomona,  Calif.  "Horn*  recognized 
that  industry  had  tremendo\is  resources 
which  could  be  benefidaUy  used  by  schools. 
The  Arizona  group  was  formed  under  the 
guidance  of  then  Gov.  Paul  Fannin." 


ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATORS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  antiwar  demonstrators  make  up  a 
minute  portion  of  our  population,  but 
they  get  extensive  television  coverage 
which  makes  it  appear  that  they  repre- 
sent a  large  segment  of  America. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  hysterical  few 
who  are  mugging  the  cameras,  we  will 
see  an  America  which  has  a  quiet  confi- 
dence that  President  Nixon  has  taken 
measures  which  are  essential  in  protect- 
ing the  future  freedom  of  our  Nation. 

For  every  hundred  demonstrators  there 
are  thousands  of  other  Americans  who 
support  President  Nixon. 

No  nation,  or  man,  becomes  great  with- 
out facing  trials  and  tribulations.  No  na- 
tion, or  man,  remains  great  without  a 
commitment  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
leadei*ship. 

A  reminder  of  this  is  carried  in  the 
May  11,  1972,  issue  of  the  Brewery  Gulch 
Gazette.  I  believe  that  the  editorial,  writ- 
ten by  Bill  Epler.  demonstrates  that  a 
good  little  weekly  in  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  can  be 
a  lot  more  perceptive  than  some  of  the 
big  dailies  which  automatically  oppose 
anjrthing  the  President  proposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Brewery   Gulch   Philosopher   Says — 
(By  Bill  Epler) 

President  Nixon  is  right.  Deep  down  in- 
side we  all  know  it,  but  the  generation  that 
has  come  on  the  scene  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  contains  a  number  who  are  too  chick- 
en to  face  \\p  to  the  fact  that  If  a  free  people 
are  to  remain  free  there  are  times  when  they 
have  to  lay  It  all  on  the  line.  Times  when 
they  have  to  look  the  dragon  right  in  the 
eye  and  say  it  is  either  you  or  me.  The  crisis 
in  Vietnam  is  one  of  those  times — we  either 
stand  up  to  the  test  now  or  wait  for  it  some- 
where else  down  the  line.  Our  situation  now 
Is  the  bitter  fruit  we  are  reaping  for  the  fail- 
ure of  President  Kennedy  and  then  L.B.J.. 
once  that  our  military  had  been  committed 
to  the  fight,  to  permit  our  forces  to  take  all 
measures  short  of  nuclear  weapons  to  win 
the  war.  If  they  had,  the  Vietnam  war  would 
have  been  over  a  long  time  ago.  Nixon  has  fi- 
nally done  what  should  have  been  done  a 
long  time  ago.  There  wUl  be  no  major  war, 
no  nuclear  show-down  between  the  major 
powers.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  It  is  not 
worth  it  to  the  Russians  and  Chinese.  But 
the  Reds  may  discover  at  long  last  it  is  no 
paper  tiger  they  have  pushed  up  against 
the  last  wall. 
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RELEASE  OP  CERTAIN  DOCUMENTS 
BY  SENATOR  GRAVEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day when  I  was  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber, the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  took  issue  with  a  statement  I 
had  made  to  the  effect  that  the  public 
release  of  certain  material  by  him  was 
a  violation  of  law. 

The  Senator  asked  that  it  be  conveyed 
to  me  that  he  requested  either  a  bill  of 
particulars  regarding  the  violation  or  if 
not  that,  I  issue  to  him  a  public  apology. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  intention  of 
apologizing  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  any  statement  I  may  have  made  re- 
garding his  unlawful  release  of  docu- 
ments in  his  possession.  Further,  Mr. 
President,  since  the  Senator  has  raised 
the  issue  I  would  like  also  to  note  that 
I  believe  the  view  to  be  widely  shared 
that  if  not  the  letter,  then  surely  the 
spirit,  of  the  Senate  rules  was  bypassed 
by  his  placing  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  the  document  that  on  two  separate 
occasions  the  Senate  in  secret  session 
has  prohibited  him  from  introducing  into 
the  Record. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  action  by  a  Sen- 
ator which  ought  not  to  be  condoned, 
action  which  was  taken  without  any 
notification  to  the  leadership  of  either 
party  of  his  intent  to  engage  in  this  par- 
ticular action. 

Any  Senator  who  so  flagrantly  flouts 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  not 
entitled  to  an  apology.  Rather,  the  con- 
trary is  true. 

In  regard  to  a  bill  of  particulars  rela- 
tive to  a  violation  of  Federal  law.  I  quote 
from  sections  793  (e)  and  (f)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code : 

Whoever  having  unauthorized  possession 
of.  access  to,  or  control  over  any  document, 
writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
photograph,  photographic  negative,  blue- 
print, plan,  map  modei.  instrument,  appli- 
ance, or  note  relating  to  the  national  de- 
lense,  or  Information  relating  to  the  national 
defense  which  Information  the  possessor  has 
rej£on  to  believe  could  be  used  to  the  Injury 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation,  willfully  communicates, 
delivers,  transmits  or  causes  to  oe  communi- 
cated, delivered,  or  transmitted,  or  attempts 
to  communicate,  deliver,  transmit  or  cause 
to  be  conununlcated,  delivered,  or  trans- 
mitted the  same  to  any  person  not  entitled 
to  receive  It,  or  willfully  retains  the  same 
and  falls  to  deliver  It  to  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it.  .  .  .  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  moro  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  ad- 
mitted on  the  floor  of  tne  Senate  that  he 
knew  these  documents  to  be  classified.  I 
quote  from  page  16418  of  the  Record 
where  the  Senator  states: 

I  presume  that  document  is  classified 
"secret."  In  fact,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  Is  classified  "secret."  I  know  it  Is 
classified  "secret." 

The  Senator  also  stated,  in  relation  to 
the  material  he  read  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  day: 

I  have  tried  to  get  these  documents  In  the 
Recoro.  The  areas  that  I  quoted  today  were 
not  quoted  previously  on  this  floor  or  In  the 
newspapers. 


These  classified  materials  related  di- 
rectly to  the  potential  efficacy  of  the 
military  strategy  being  employed  at  that 
moment  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 
These  classified  materials  commented 
directly  on  possible  mesuis  of  thwarting 
the  U.S.  military  strategy  that  was  at 
that  moment  being  employed  in  Viet- 
nam. Anyone  publicizing  such  clstssified 
material  must  know  that  it  "could  be 
used  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion." 

Finally,  even  if  it  be  argued  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  had  lawful 
possession  of  these  classified  materials, 
his  actions  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  section  793(d)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  states: 

"Whoever,  lawfully  having  possession  of, 
access  to,  control  over,  or  beliig  entrusted 
with  any  document,  writing,  code  book, 
signal  book,  sketch,  photograph,  photo- 
graphic negative,  blueprint,  plan,  map,  model. 
Instrument,  appliance,  or  note  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  or  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  which  Information  the 
possessor  has  reason  to  believe  could  be  used 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation,  willfully 
communicates,  delivers,  transmits  or  causes 
to  be  communicated,  delivered,  or  transmit- 
ted or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver, 
transmit  or  cause  to  be  commtinlcated,  de- 
livered or  transmitted  the  same  to  any  per- 
son not  entitled  to  receive  It,  or  willfully  re- 
tains the  same  and  falls  to  deliver  It  on  de- 
mand to  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  entitled  to  receive  It  .  .  . 

While  a  Senator  benefits  from  certain 
immunities  from  prosecution,  the  laws 
and  their  penalties  apply  to  all.  That 
Senators  may  ignore  laws  for  which 
non-Members  of  Congress  could  be  pros- 
ecuted suggests  that,  if  the  privilege  is 
relied  upon,  the  wisdom  of  the  default 
is  subject  to  fair  comment. 


THE  NEED  TO  ENACT  EFFECTIVE 
FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  need  for  effective  firearms 
legislation. 

Each  time  a  girn  blast  has  stricken  a 
public  figure  in  recent  years,  America 
paused  in  solemn  reflection.  But  we  have 
not  yet  produced  a  national  system  to 
provide  safeguards  against  the  abuse  and 
misuse  of  firearms. 

In  the  wake  of  the  shooting  of  Gover- 
nor Wallace,  we  hear  proposals  to  alter 
drastically  the  process  by  which  we 
choose  our  national  political  leaders. 
Only  through  televised  appearances 
would  the  public  learn  of  each  contend- 
er's views  on  pending  issues.  Still  others 
are  likely  to  propose  more  policy  protec- 
tion for  potential  nominees.  And,  surely, 
there  wil!  be  louder  and  stronger  advo- 
cates for  stiffer  penalties  for  persons 
convicted  of  gun  crimes. 

Each  of  these  proposals  probably  mer- 
its some  consideration.  However,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  about  these  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  gims  and  the 
abuse  of  guns.  Not  one  of  these  ap- 
proaches is  designed  to  resolve  the  real 
cause  of  our  national  concentration  on 
gim  violence. 

Instead  of  seeking  the  proper  answer 


to  the  misuse  of  guns,  we  appear  to  be 
more  committed  to  seeking  ways  to 
change  other  behavior  so  that  we  might 
continue  our  distorted  passion  for  fire- 
arms. 

Instead  of  seeking  ways  to  control  fire- 
arms, we  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
adjusting  other  patterns  of  life  to  ac- 
commodate the  nationally  misguided 
preoccupation  with  guns.  But  no  one  is 
talking  about  ways  to  effectively  control 
the  fanatical  misuse  of  guns.  No  one  is 
talking  about  enacting  a  Federal  fire- 
arms control  system  that  will  begin  to 
eliminate  the  dangers  caused  by  the 
senseless  use  of  firearms. 

Why  should  contenders  for  political 
office  insulate  themselves  from  the  very 
public  they  seek  to  serve?  What  sense 
does  it  make  to  increase  the  protection 
around  political  personalities,  when  it  is 
clear  that  even  a  heavily  guarded  candi- 
date cannot  be  protected  from  an  assail- 
ant who  is  singlemindedly  intent  on 
carrying  out  his  mission? 

Stiff  prison  sentences  and  new  devices 
to  inhibit  the  aims  of  potential  attackers 
are  clearly  misdirected.  For  recent  at- 
tacks prove  that  a  political  nominee  is 
obviously  such  an  attractive  target  that 
prison  sentences  and  other  penalties  fail 
to  deter  those  who  believe  the  gun  is  an 
alternative  to  the  ballot  box. 

Whenever  I  read  of  death  caused  by 
gunfire,  I  am  saddened  and  distraught — 
and  I  read  of  gun  deaths  too  often.  In 
1971,  over  10,000  Americans  were  mur- 
dered by  gimfire.  Over  10,000  people  lost 
their  Jives  because,  as  a  Nation,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  more  important  to  confine  a 
convicted  murderer  than  to  make  the 
tools  of  murder  inaccessible. 

As  a  Nation,  America  leads  the  world 
in  gun  crimes — over  10,000  murders,  and 
200,000  armed  assaults — because  private 
American  citizens  own  too  many  guns. 
Enough  guns  exist  in  this  country  to 
provide  one  to  every  boy  and  man  be- 
tween 14  and  65.  Some  estimates  suggest 
that  200  million  guns  are  owned  by  civil- 
ians. If  that  is  so,  then  practically  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  could  be  armed. 
I  do  not  believe  Americans  want  to  live 
in  armed  camps.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
as  a  people  we  so  distrust  our  neighbors 
that  we  cannot  live  in  harmony  or  con- 
tinue to  comfortably  pursue  our  familiar 
life  styles. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe  it  is 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  us  to  begin 
now  to  resolve  consciously  the  problem 
of  gun  crimes  in  this  country.  The  way 
to  do  that  is  reduce  the  easy  access  to 
guns  and  ammunition. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  on  February  17. 
1971,  I  introduced  S.  831,  the  Personal 
Safety  Firearms  Act.  My  bill  severely 
restricts  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  handguns — the  weapon  used  in 
52  percent  of  all  murders.  Even' though 
hand  guns  account  for  over  half  of  all 
murder  weapons,  they  make  up  only  26 
percent  of  all  firearms  owned  by 
civilians. 

Long  guns — rifles  and  shotguns — ac- 
count for  another  13  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders in  the  United  States.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  strict  testing  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  anyone  who  owns  a  gim  must 
demonstrate  that  he  is  competent  in  its 
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use.  Under  my  bill,  all  owners  of  long 
gims  must  be  licensed,  and  all  long  guns 
must  be  registered. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  eliminates 
the  continued  domestic  output  of  hand- 
guns that  fail  to  fit  the  strict  require- 
ments of  sporting  weapons. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enact  a  Federal 
system  of  firearms  control.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  serious  national  issue 
must  be  debated  and  studied  in  order  for 
the  Senate  to  act.  For  as  long  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  at  least  35  days 
of  hearings  on  gim  control.  More  than 
150  witnesses  have  testified  about  Fed- 
eral firearms  legislation.  Until  1969, 
three  succeeding  Attorneys  General  had 
appeared  before  the  committee  and 
stated  that  the  Federal  firearms  legisla- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
meaningful  recommendations  that  could 
be  made  to  halt  crime  and  violence  in 
this  coimtry. 

Three  Presidential  Commissions — the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  1968,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  in  1969,  and  the  Brown  Com- 
mission Report  on  the  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  laws  In  1970 — all  strongly  rec- 
ommend stringent  federal  firearms  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  we  must  act  at  this  time  to  estab- 
lish stronger  Federal  firearms  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  days  ahead,  I  expect  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3526  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3526,  to  provide  authorizations  for  cer- 
tain sigencles  conducting  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  No.  1187,  as  modified,  the  time  to 
be  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  page  17266  of  yesterday's  Record, 
May  15,  1972, 1  stated  the  reasons  for  my 
having  offered  amendment  No.  1187,  as 
modified,  and  the  reasons  for  my  sup- 
port of  that  amendment.  I  see  no  reason 
to  expand  on  what  I  said  yesterday.  Any- 
thing I  would  say  today  would  be  merely 
repetitious  of  my  statement  on  yester- 
day. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  of  yesterday  in  its 
entirety  be  printed  in  the  Record  of  to- 
day at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Robert  C.  Byrd 

Mr.  President,  on  May  9,  I  offered  amend- 
ment No.  1187  to  amendment  No.  1186.  pro- 
posed to  S.  3526  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senators  from  Idaho  and  New  Jersey.  I  did 
so  at  that  time  for  the  simple  reasons  of  con- 
science and  conviction. 

My  attitude  is  quite  uncomplicated  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  I  view  the  matter — 
in  the  context  of  my  amendment — as  one  ba- 
sically of  humanltarlanlsm,  buttressed  by  a 
strong  revulsion  toward  the  prospect  of  a 
continuation  of  the  killing  in  Indochina.  The 
United  States  has  lost  more  than  50,000  killed 
and  300,000  wounded  since  the  Vietnam  war 
began.  The  dead  and  the  wounded  among  the 
Vietnamese  people — both  combatant,  and 
noncombatant — number  many  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

As  long  as  the  guns  are  firing,  as  long  as 
the  shells  are  exploding  and  bombs  are  drop- 
ping, men,  women,  children — military  service 
personnel  and  civilians — will  continue  to  die. 
It  is  long  past  the  time  that  this  slaughter 
should  have  ended.  But  it  wUl  not  end  untU 
the  guns,  all  the  guns — not  Just  U.S.  guns 
and  not  Just  South  Vietnamese  guns,  but  all 
the  guns — Including  those  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, are  stilled.  The  guns  will  not  be 
stilled  and  the  killing  will  not  cease  until 
both  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  cease  their  own  fir- 
ing. Moreover,  a  ceasefire  In  Indochina  would 
Insure  against  the  possibility  of  U.S.  forces 
getting  involved  perhaps  at  some  future  date 
In  the  protection  of  Thailand. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed several  times  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  the  parties  to  the  confilct  negotiate  In 
good  faith  to  end  the  war.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
President  tried  once  more.  He  offered  a  plan 
for  peace  so  generous  in  Its  terms  that  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  respected  news  ana- 
lysts— and  heretofore  one  of  the  administra- 
tion's severest  critics — felt  moved  to  say.  "If 
the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  accept  these 
terms  they  are  crazy." 

As  is  well  known  to  my  colleagues  In  this 
Chamber,  the  President's  offer  contained  a 
provision  for  an  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire.  The  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators Church  and  Case  seeks  to  cut  off 
funds — as  of  a  specific  time  after  our  prison- 
ers of  war  are  returned  and  our  missing  in  ac- 
tion are  accounted  for — for  our  remaining  air, 
naval,  and  ground  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  support  the  desire — as  everyone  else 
does — to  bring  home  our  American  service- 
men who  are  stUl  in  Vietnam.  Regrettably, 
however,  the  adoption  of  the  Church-Case 


language  In  Itself  would  not  stc^  the  killing 
In  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  respect  to  the  sincerity,  the  hon- 
esty In  their  purposes,  or  the  dedication  to 
this  Nation's  best  Interests  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  favor  the  Church-Case  amendment. 
I  share  those  sentiments  with  them.  But  If 
there  Is  to  be  an  end  to  the  war  soon,  if  there 
Is  to  be  an  end  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
civilians  and  military  personnel  In  Vietnam, 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  merely  by  with- 
drawing the  few  remaining  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

The  P>resldent's  latest  proposal  to  end  the 
war  Involves  the  return  of  the  prisoners,  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  and  a  cease-fire — 
an  Internationally  supervised  cease-fire — 
through  Indochina. 

I  said  earlier  that  they  were  most  generous 
terms  which  many  critical  observers  have 
been  advising  North  Vietnam  to  accept.  They 
are  also  terms  which  may  have  considerable 
appeal  to  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and 
to  the  Soviet  Union — whose  interests  are  not 
necessarily  identical  to,  and  which  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with,  those  of  the  lead- 
ers In  Hanoi. 

We  have  heard  the  many  predictions  about 
the  disastrous  results  In  our  relationships 
with  Peking  and  Moscow  which  would  result 
from  the  actions  announced  by  the  President 
on  May  8  to  prevent  the  supplies  of  war 
from  reaching  the  Invading  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  today  It  seems  more  and  more 
hopeful  that  these  predictions  will  not  come 
about.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  fulfilled.  There 
Is  some  Indication,  at  least,  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
possibly  view  our  actions  In  the  larger  con- 
text of  their  own  larger  Interests.  They  may 
similarly  be  able  to  view  the  President's  pro- 
posals In  a  larger  context  than  can  the  lead- 
ers in  Hanoi. 

The  President's  recent  trip  to  China  and 
the  trip  that  he  will  shortly  take  to  Moscow 
Involve  relationships  that  not  only  may  well 
have  an  Important  bearing  upon  the  terms 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Indochina, 
but  also  undoubtedly  Involve  relationships 
that  are  much  broader — subjects  that  are 
far  more  monumental  In  terms  of  their  Im- 
pact upon  lasting  peace  throughout  the 
world — than  Just  those  which  relate  directly 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Conceivably,  Amer- 
ican insistence  on  a  cease-fire  In  Indochina 
could  have  some  appeal  to  both  the  Soviets 
and  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  Interested 
In  seeing  U.S.  forces  out  of  there,  and  this  is 
what  the  proposition  for  a  cease-fire  offers. 
The  Soviets  have  larger  considerations  than 
Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  allowed  to  explore  all  of  these 
possibilities  along  the  lines  of  the  proposals 
he  made  on  May  8,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  preempt  that  possibility  by  resign- 
ing ourselves  In  advance  to  the  Idea  that 
hostilities  cannot  be  stopped,  that  a  cease- 
fire Is  not  attainable,  and  that  the  killing 
cannot  be  ended  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  not  r.gree  to  a  cease-fire  or 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  not  agree  to 
a  cease-fire.  This  Is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We 
do  not  really  know  what  may  yet  come  out 
of  all  this,  and  I  would  not  want  to  second- 
guess  what  either  government  will  or  wUl 
not  do  In  the  days  ahead. 

It  may  be  at  a  later  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  vote  for  just  such  language 
as  that  which  has  been  proposed  In  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Case. 
But  as  of  now,  I  do  not  feel  I  could  vote  for 
that  languag^e  as  it  now  stands,  the  trip  to 
Moscow  being  at  hand,  and  there  being  a 
possibility — in  my  own  mind,  at  least — for 
some  kind  of  Internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  which  would  stop,  once  and  for  all, 
the  wholesale  kUllng  In  Vietnam.  This,  Mr. 
President,  Is  the  way  I  personally  see  the 
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matter.  Such  a  cease-fire  could  be  supervised 
by  Asian  nations  themselves,  conceivably, 
which  would  even  be  preferable  Inasmuch  as 
they  would  have  a  special  interest  In  prevent- 
ing the  continuation  and  spread  of  hoe- 
tUltles. 

I  voted  In  the  caucus  last  week  against  the 
Church-Case  language.  I  was  one  of  the  eight 
who  voted  against  that  language,  but  I  stated 
at  the  time  that  I  would  keep  my  options 
open  Insofar  as  action  on  the  floor  was  con- 
cerned. The  amendment  I  have  offered  Is  one 
which  would,  therefore,  enable  me  to  vote  for 
the  cutoff  of  funds.  In  my  own  view,  there- 
fore, the  adoption  of  my  amendment  could 
enhance  and  Improve  the  chances  for  passage 
by  the  Senate  of  a  funds  cutoff. 

As  I  say.  It  may  be  that  at  a  later  date  I 
might  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  stricter  appli- 
cation (t  the  cutting  off  of  fimds,  but  as  of 
now  I  do  not  view  an  Internationally  super- 
vised cease-flre  to  be  hopeless.  I  think  It 
would  be  very,  very  desirable  If  such  could 
be  obtained,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  our 
utmost  to  obtain  a  cease-fire. 

As  I  say,  feeling  that  the  larger  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Republic  of 
China  are  such  that  they  do  not  coincide 
with  the  more  narrow  interests  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  feel  that  the  President  should 
be  given  every  chance  to  see  if  there  Is  any 
prospect  whatsoever  for  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  which  would  stop  the 
wanton  murder  of  women  and  children  sis 
well  as  military  personnel  In  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  hardly  the  time  for  the  Senate 
to  Interpose  a  mandatory  cutoS  of  funds 
which  does  not  carry  with  It  a  requirement 
for  a  cease-fire. 

I  have  no  count  on  what  the  vote  will  be 
tomorrow.  I  have  not  asked  any  Senator  as 
to  how  be  would  vote.  I  have  not  asked  any 
Senator  to  vote  for  my  amendment.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  do  so.  This  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
viction with  all  Senators.  It  is  a  matter  which 
has  its  emotional  aspects  with  all  of  us,  and 
I  do  not  feel  that  is  my  role  to  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  the  wishes  of  other  Senators  or 
to  persuade  them  to  see  my  viewpoint.  How 
other  Senators  will  vote  will  be  a  matter  of 
their  own  conscience  entirely. 

Other  Senators  are  as  dedicated  to  the 
future  of  our  country  and  as  loyal  to  their 
respective  consciences  as  I  am  to  mine,  and 
they  are  perfectly  capable  of  making  up  their 
own  minds  on  this  matter.  However  they 
may  vote,  every  Senator  will  have  my  per- 
sonal respect  for  his  viewpoint.  I  always  try 
to  keep  in  mind  that  I  can  be  wrong,  and  I 
often  am  wrong,  but  I  am  following  my  own 
convictions  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  stated 
my  reasons  for  offering  the  amendment.  I 
have  also  stated  my  reasons  as  to  why  I  shall 
support  it  on  tomorrow. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  today. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11 :39  ajn.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
12  o'clock  noon;  whereupon  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Alun)  . 


GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE  OP 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day,  I  attended  a  scheduled  and 
important  briefing  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  was  not 
in  the  CJhamber  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
made  his  remarks  concerning  (]rov. 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  smd  the  se- 
rious,  wounded  condition  he  is  in.  The 
Senator's  remarks  were  a  tribute  to  the 
courage,  the  high  purposes,  and  also  the 
splendid  and  effective  campaign  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace.  I  wish  to  Join  in  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  have  paid  tributes  to 
Governor  Wallace. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  made 
some  timely  comments  that  I  was  very 
much  interested  in,  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  which  prevail  when  these 
kinds  of  assaults  with  deadly  weapons 
occur  against  a  man  who  is  offering  his 
candidacy  and  his  political  philosophy  to 
the  people,  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
choice  as  to  whom  they  wish  to  select  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  joint  res- 
olution the  Senator  from  Alabama  pre- 
sented, which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
as  a  tribute  to  Governor  Wallace.  I  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  and  my  prayerful 
good  wishes  to  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  properly 
presented  Governor  Wallace  as  being  a 
man  of  the  people  and  a  champion  of 
great  causes  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reflect  briefly 
on  the  conditions  that  face  this  country 
today.  Assaults  of  this  kind,  of  which  we 
have  had  several  over  the  past  few  years, 
present  a  real  and  distinct  threat  to  our 
system  of  Ciovemment — not  just  to  in- 
dividuals but  to  our  whole  system  of 
(Jovemment — in  two  ways. 

It  makes  it  unsafe  and  dangerous,  to  a 
degree,  for  any  man  to  stand  up  before 
the  electorate  as  a  candidate  for  the  high 
ofQce  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  man  has  to  take  great  physical  risks 
that  should  not  have  to  be  taken.  In  ad- 
dition, an  incident  of  the  sort  tends  to 
keep  the  people  from  participating  in  the 
campaigns,  the  rallies,  and  political  gath- 
erings that  relate  to  the  choice  of  their 
President.  It  makes  it  dangerous  for 
them  to  be  among  the  crowds  or  other- 
wise exposed.  It  makes  for  imcertainty  in 
the  future  political  gatherings  and  a 
continuation  will  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  carry  on,  in  a  normal  way,  cam- 
paigns for  this  high  office  in  oiu-  great 
land  that  was  once  a  place  of  freedom 
and  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  something 
more  complete  about  this  later,  but  I 
caimot  avoid  the  conclusion  now  that 
part  of  the  cause  of  these  kinds  of  at- 
tacks— not  the  sole  cause,  but  part  of  it — 
is  due  to  the  spirit  of  permissiveness  or 
semipermissiveness  which  has  grown  up 
in  this  country  and  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  challenged  with  more  mean- 


ingful punishment  for  those  guilty  of 
wrongdoing. 

If  we  let  these  attacks  go  on  and  hap- 
pen, one  after  the  other,  with  no  sever- 
ity or  meaningful  punishment,  then  the 
idea  gets  into  the  minds  and  purposes 
of  many  people,  who  are  not  maniacs  by 
any  means,  and  soon  they  think,  "After 
all,  I  can  do  this  because  no  severe  or 
great  punishment  will  be  meted  out 
to  me." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  In 
some  way  we  must  further  consider  this 
problem  and  find  a  way  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  close  with  the  sentiments  of  good 
wishes  and  the  best  of  hope  for  the  sur- 
vival of  this  truly  fine  man,  and  I  send 
those  good  wishes  and  my  hopes,  too,  to 
the  members  of  Governor  Wallace's 
family. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  for  his  noble  thoughts  and 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  for  his  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful  remarks,  and  to 
assure  him  that  I  join  him  in  his  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  breakdown  in  law 
and  order  and  the  fnistrations  we  en- 
counter in  our  democratic  processes 
which  prevent  candidates  from  appear- 
ing before  the  public  and  expressing  sin- 
cerely their  beliefs  and  presenting  their 
cases  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  commend  him  for  his  comments. 

With  respect  to  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, I  know  that  he  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  sup- 
ports many  of  the  aims  and  positions  on 
issues  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  sad  occurrence.  It  is 
a  great  tragedy  that  has  befallen  our 
counti-y. 

Once  more  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Pastore  rule  of 
germaneness  be  waived  for  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tunney).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  j^eld 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  remarks  that  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Allen)  hai  made.  I  also  commend 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis) for  what  he  has  just  said. 

I  may  say  that  some  of  the  greatest 
shocks  in  my  life  have  come  as  a  result 
of  such  tragedies  as  occurred  yesterday 
to  Governor  Wallace.  I  remember  back 
when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  I  were 
down  at  the  State  Department  having 
luncheon  with  some  Philippine  Senators 
when  we  got  the  tragic  news.  Somehow,  I 
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simply  could  not  grasp  the  possibility  of 
a  thing  like  that  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try. Then  later,  there  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  and  now  yes- 
terday, the  tragic  shooting  of  Governor 
Wallace. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  aoiswer  is,  ex- 
cept a  restoration  of  law  and  order,  with 
respect  restored  for  the  rights  of  people 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  very  much. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
asked  me  to  yield  to  him  and  I  now  yield 
2  minutes  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  for 
his  remarks  as  well  as  those  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  the  shooting  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  was  no  less  than  a  tragedy 
in  this  coimtry. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  the  crime  wave 
which  has  been  spreading  over  this  Na- 
tion for  a  nimiber  of  years. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  to  put  his  finger  on  the  one  thing 
that  is  causing  this  crime  wave  in  this 
coimtry  today,  it  would  be  the  decisions 
of  our  courts  which  are  turning  crim- 
inals loose  on  technicalities. 

After  an  incident  like  the  one  yester- 
day, and  many  others  which  have 
occurred,  I  hope  that  the  courts  will 
reconsider  some  of  their  decisions  and 
clamp  down  on  the  criminal  and  protect 
the  victim,  as  well  as  those  who  are  being 
charged  with  crimes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  very 
much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
marks that  I  have  made  about  the  lack 
of  pimishment,  as  I  see  it,  being  a  con- 
tributing cause,  I  may,  as  I  say,  develop 
those  remarks  later.  However,  those 
points  apply,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  loss 
of  our  late  great  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. They  also  were  a  part  of  the  pic- 
ture and  contributed  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy  who  was  then  a 
candidate  for  President,  as  well  as  the 
death  of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King 
the  same  year.  We  now  have  the  same 
problem  with  reference  to  the  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon  on  Governor  Wal- 
lace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  own  dismay  at  the  foul 
attempt  made  on  the  life  of  Governor 


Wallace.  I  am  praying  for  his  full  recov- 
ery, and  for  an  end  to  violence  in  our 
land. 

Sanity  somehow  seems  to  be  giving  way 
to  savagery.  What  is  necessary  is  leader- 
ship to  mend  and  heal  the  divisions  in 
our  country  which  lead  to  such  terrible 
acts. 

I  fully  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
in  his  expression  of  concern.  The  whole 
country  hopes  that  Governor  Wallace 
will  recover  rapidly  and  fully  from  the 
bullet  wounds  inflicted  on  him  yesterday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  As  always,  he 
has  a  very  high  approach  and  very  fine 
purpose  in  the  things  that  he  does  and 
says. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  their  remarks. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  as- 
sassination attempt  against  CJov.  George 
Wallace  is  a  mindless  act  of  violence  that 
is  at  once  symptomatic  and  descriptive 
of  the  sociEil  and  political  divisions  that 
send  this  land.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  and  I  pray 
that  he  has  a  speedy  and  complete  re- 
covery. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  better  way  of 
threatening  our  democratic  institutions 
than  a  continuation  of  the  repeated  at- 
tacks against  public  figures  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  decade.  Polit- 
ical leaders  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
personal  incarnation  of  all  the  fears, 
frustrations  and  the  despair  that  afflicts 
our  society.  Resorting  to  a  distorted, 
primitive  and  ruthless  form  of  animism, 
there  are  a  few  maniacs  who  believe  they 
can  right  wrongs  and  eliminate  the 
causes  of  injustice  by  killing  those  in 
positions  of  political  leadership.  It  is 
clear  that  such  insanity  represents  more 
than  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
potential  victims  of  such  assault,  it  un- 
dermines our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
leaders  going  to  the  people  to  speak 
their  minds  on  the  major  issues  of  our 
time  and  seek  public  approval  for  those 
positions.  If  an  officeholder  or  a  candi- 
date for  public  office  is  imder  imminent 
danger  of  physical  attack,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  will  be  barred  from  public 
appearances  and  will  communicate  ex- 
clusively through  the  media.  He  will  be- 
come an  isolated  figure  and  inevitably 
remote.  Remoteness  ,is  antithetical  to 
the  democratic  process,  which  thrives 
on  emotional  and  intellectual  give  and 
take;  on  having  ideas  exposed  in  the 
marketplace  for  approbation  and 
criticism. 

The  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the 
Wallace  famUy  is  quintessentially  a 
tragedy  for  all  America.  Somehow — 
sometimes — reason  and  order  must  re- 
place fantasy  and  violence. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  submitted  a  joint 
resolution  deploring  the  attack  on  Gover- 
nor Wallace  and  made  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  (jovemor  Wallace.  I  also  heard 
the  majority  leader,  my  colleague  from 
Montana,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  the 
minority  whip,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)   speak  in  sympathy 


and  sadness  about  the  shooting  of 
CJovernor  Wallace. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  theirs.  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  as  he  campaigned  for 
President  of  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resenting many  of  the  people  of  America. 
Even  though  Governor  Wallace  first  at- 
tracted national  attention  as  the  man 
who  stood  at  the  schoolhouse  door  defy- 
ing an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  who  was  seeking  to  en- 
force an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
has  since  emerged  as  a  more  complete 
political  figure.  And  that  is  an  appealing 
and  attractive  one.  Time  after  time  he 
has  spoken  out  for  the  American  rank 
and  file,  on  taxes,  on  corporate  control  of 
America,  on  drugs,  on  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  scores  of  other  issues.  In 
taking  forthright  and  courageous  posi- 
tions he  brought  to  the  presidential  pri- 
maries a  bright  and  different  approach. 

The  attack  on  Governor  Wallace  is  a 
horrifying  thing  in  a  democracy.  It  is 
horrifying  even  in  the  light  of  other  as- 
sassinations. If  any  man  cannot  offer  his 
services  and  his  talents  as  President  of 
the  Republic  without  fear  for  his  life 
then  our  vei-y  freedoms  as  an  independ- 
ent people  are  at  stake.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  pointed  out  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  accepted  violence  and 
wanton  killing  of  civilians  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam  alike.  But  a  personal  at- 
tack on  a  public  figure  is  not  yet  a  part 
of  the  American  political  pattern.  What- 
ever our  political  beliefs  our  hearts  go 
out  in  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Wallace  and 
the  Wallace  family  and  we  are  outraged 
and  angry  at  the  cowardly  attack  upon 
a  brave  and  outspoken  American. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations that  were  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  reported 
routine  nominations  for  a  large  number 
of  men  in  the  military,  including  cadets 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  who  are  be- 
ing nominated  for  second  lieutenant  and 
will  graduate  in  a  few  days.  These  names 
were  all  before  our  committee  for  the  re- 
quired time.  There  is  no  objection  to  any 
of  them.  There  are  as  well,  the  nomina- 
tions of  two  of  the  astronauts  who,  I  am 
informed,  will  be  in  the  Chamber  in  a  few 
minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nor- 
mal 1-day  rule  of  the  Senate  that  would 
cause  these  names  to  lie  over  for  1  day 
be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UB.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominatioas  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJ5.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  routine  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bJoc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resmne  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


RESIGNATION  OF  JOHN  CONNALLY 
AS  SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREAS- 
URY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  just  learned  of  the  resignation 
of  John  Connally  from  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  him  on 
the  Job  he  has  done  over  the  past  several 
months. 

Secretary  Connally  is  resigning  at  the 
top  of  his  power  and  effectiveness  on  the 
Washington  scene.  My  judgment  is  that 
he  is  easily  one  of  the  outstanding  pub- 
lic figures  in  America  today.  One  can 
readily  understand  why  the  President  has 
reposed  such  confidence  in  him. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  recent  es- 
timate of  this  great  Texan,  that  he  is 
capable  of  handling  any  job  in  which 
he  might  be  interested.  I  commend  him 


for  the  service  which  he  has  already  giv- 
en his  country  and  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
future  in  whatever  he  may  wish  to  un- 
dertake. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  Joint 
resolution  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H  Jt.  7378.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commls- 
Blon  on  Revision  of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of 
the  United  States; 

HJR.  10595.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Custis- 
Lee  Mansion  located  In  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Arlington,  Va.,  Its  original 
historical  name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  It  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House,  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Memorial: 

HJl.  14742.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to  Join 
and  remain  In  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  by  providing  full-time  coverage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserve  up  to  age  sixty; 

H Jl.  14752.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
version of  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
to  veterans'  group  life  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  812.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning  and  design  of  a 
national  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7378.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidiciary. 

H  Jt.  10595.  An  act  to  restore  to  the  Custls- 
Lee  Mansion  located  In  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va.,  its  original 
historical  name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  it  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House,  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Memorial;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

H.R.  14742.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to  Join  and 
remain  in  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
by  providing  full-time  coverage  under  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  for  such 
members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired 
Reserve  up  to  age  sixty. 

H.R.  14752.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
version of  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
to  veterans'  group  life  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

U.J.  Res.  812.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  planning  and  design  of  a 
national  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Rules  and   Administration. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  certain  agencies 
conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cbahston)  .  I  take  the  liberty  of  sdelding 
to  the  Senator  from  California  15  min- 
utes on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  White  House  that  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire 
should  be  Included  among  the  conditions 
for  withdrawing  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  for  stopping  eiU  act  of  force 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  cease-fire  sounds  desirable  and  rea- 
sonable to  all  Americans.  And  I  wish  that 
there  could  be  a  cease-fire.  However,  to 
demand  a  cease-fire  is  totally  unrealistic 
because  it  will  make  our  withdrawal 
harder  to  achieve,  not  easier.  The  pro- 
posed question  before  us  Is  really  when 
our  air  power  which  is  being  used  in 
South  Vietnam  to  protect  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  there  on  the  ground 
will  cease  to  be  exercised  so  that  we  are 
able  to  get  them  safely  out  and  to  get 
our  prisoners  of  war  safely  out,  or 
whether  that  power  should  still  be  used 
to  prop  up  the  leadership  in  South  Viet- 
nam if  we  make  our  departure  from  that 
war  based  upon  a  cease-fire  as  a  condi- 
tion of  our  involvement  in  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  present  cir- 
cumstances insistence  on  a  cease-fire 
could  endlessly  complicate  matters. 
There  could  be  endless  wrangles  over  the 
composition  of  the  international  com- 
mission to  supervise  the  ceasefire.  There 
could  be  disagreement  over  whether  to 
give  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
two  separate  places  in  the  negotiations. 
We  might  even  once  again  quarrel  over 
the  shape  of  the  table  at  which  the  com- 
mission would  sit.  Every  minor  violation 
would  be  blamed  on  the  other  side.  The 
channels  to  peace  would  be  clogged  by 
endless  wrangling. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  never 
liked  the  idea  of  a  cease-fire  require- 
ment. The  Saigon  government  would 
have  to  be  a  party  to  the  cease-fire  ar- 
rangements. With  that  kind  of  leverage, 
Thieu  and  his  generals  could  keep  us  in 
the  fighting  indefinitely.  While  charging 
the  other  side  with  violating  the  terms 
of  the  cease-fire,  they  could  veto  further 
American  disengagement.  So  long  as  the 
President  and  the  Congress  insisted  on 
the  cease-fire  requirement,  Washington 
could  be  blocked  from  reaching  any  other 
agreement  with  Hanoi. 

As  far  back  as  October  1970,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  offered  Hanoi  a  peace  plan 
which  included  a  cease-fire.  Hanoi  re- 
jected it,  arguing  in  favor  of  a  cease-fire 
only  after  a  "government  of  national 
concord"  was  formed.  Any  prior  accept- 
ance of  a  cease-fire  they  said,  would 
erode  Hanoi's  gains. 

Just  as  the  mining  of  North  Viet- 
namese harbors  distracts  attention  from 
bankrupt  military  policies,  so  the  cur- 
rent American  insistence  on  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fire  ccmceals 
the  administration's  unrealistic  and 
stubborn  insistence  on  the  perpetuation 
of  a  pro-American  government  in 
Saigon. 
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No  less  an  authority  than  Averell 
Harriman,  writing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  last  week,  commented  that — 

This  Administration  has  never  accepted  the 
concept  of  a  neutral  non-aligned  South  nor 
has  it  given  up  Its  futile  attempt  to  main- 
tain a  pro-American  government  in  Saigon. 
If  we  accept  the  principle  of  non-alignment 
and  agree  to  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces,  I  believe  there  is  still  an 
opportunity  for  a  responsible  settlement  that 
will  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  more  rea- 
sonable chance  for  their  futui-e  than  would 
continued 


Those  are  not  the  words  of  Le  Due  Tho. 
They  come  from  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  Ambassadors.  For  us  to  in- 
sist upon  a  cease-fire  amounts  to  the 
imposition  of  Communist  tyranny  and 
terror  on  17  million  people. 

But  to  Judge  from  the  President's 
speeches  of  April  26  and  May  8,  anything 
other  than  the  perpetuation  of  a  pro- 
American  government  in  Saigon  amounts 
to  the  imposition  of  "Communist  tyranny 
and  terror"  on  17  million  unwilling  peo- 
ple. The  people  of  Vietnam  should  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  want  peace 
or  war;  they,  not  us,  should  decide  what 
form  of  government  they  should  have.  I 
commend  the  President  for  not  laying 
down  specific  political  conditions  regard- 
ing Saigon's  political  future,  but  I  worry 
that  this  military  moves  might  endlessly 
prolong  the  bloodshed  and  turn  South 
Vietnam  into  a  political,  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary, no  man's  land. 

To  implement  cease-fires  proposed  iii 
the  past,  both  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  have  rejected  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  for  Viet- 
nam in  favor  of  a  new  supervisory  group. 
Such  a  rejection  is  only  one  more  slap 
in  the  face  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954.  More  difficult  to  solve,  however,  is 
the  contradiction  that  arises  from  seek- 
ing to  impose  a  conventional  military 
soluticn — such  as  a  cease-fire — to  an  im- 
conventional  war.  There  are  few  defined 
battlelines.  Some  areas  are  still  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  by  day  and 
the  Vietcong  by  night.  The  part-civilian, 
part-military  nature  of  the  Vietcong's 
political  infrastructure  would  make  a 
cease-fire  difficult  to  enforce. 

It  is  not  even  clear  whether  the  White 
House  favors  a  cease-fire  in  place,  or 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be 
required  to  withdraw.  The  President's 
speech  made  no  mention  of  a  withdrawal 
requirement  for  Hanoi.  But  on  April  7 
Defense  Secretary  Laird  ruled  out  negoti- 
ations tmtil  North  Vietnam  withdrew  its 
forces  behind  the  DMZ. 

Even  Secretary  Rogers  has  used  the 
word  "impractical"  to  refer  to  the  notion 
of  a  cease-fire  in  the  absence  of  a  total 
settlement.  I  thoroughly  agree.  In  fact, 
the  entire  web  which  has  been  woven  so 
tightly  around  our  military  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  riddled  with  weak 
strands.  Let  me  mention  just  a  few  more. 

The  administration  is  responding  to  an 
immediate  mUitary  crisis,  involving  the 
near-collapse  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  with  a  naval  action  whose  effect 
admittedly  will  not  be  felt  for  many 
weeks,  even  months.  The  United  States 
continues  a  policy  of  American  military 
muscle-flexing  to  compensate  for  the 
well-known  absence  of  effective  South 


Vietnamese  leadership.  It  is  noteworthy, 
by  the  way,  that  the  President's  speech 
of  May  8  did  not  use  the  word  "Vietna- 
mization"  once.  There  Is  the  fiction  of 
maintaining  that  the  mining  of  North 
Vietnam's  harbors  is  not  aimed  at  any 
other  countries,  when  in  fact  the  target 
is  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  Soviet  effort  to 
stop  our  arms  deliveries  to  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  met  with  shock  and  out- 
rage— or  worse. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  mining 
of  North  Vietnam's  harbors  raised  the 
possibility  of  a  naval  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time  since 
the  C^ban  missile  crisis  10  years  ago. 
How  can  the  President  talk  about  ac- 
cepting the  validity  oi  Soviet  interests 
and  then  turn  around  and  take  such  a 
step?  To  top  it  all  off,  he  then  pushes 
the  blame  for  any  ensuing  Soviet-Ameri- 
can tensions  on  Moscow.  Even  while 
threatening  Soviet  ships  with  mines,  he 
states  American  willingness  to  continue 
to  build  a  Soviet-American  relationship 
and  blames  the  Kremlin  If  we  fail. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  these 
contradictions  and  inappropriate  re- 
sponses are  not  merely  part  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  personed  train  of  thought.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  are  basic  to  the  way  of 
thinking  that  has  twisted  and  distorted 
American  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  as  well. 
They  combine  a  kind  of  hard-nosed 
militarism  with  outdated  political  con- 
cepts. Spokesman  after  spokesman  hauls 
out  and  dusts  off  the  domino  theory,  the 
moralism,  the  manifest  destiny  menttd- 
Ity,  the  bloodbath  bugaboo,  and  the 
ideological  rigidity  of  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  it  is  time  to 
put  aside  the  myths  that  got  us  into 
"^^etnam  in  the  first  place.  I  say  that  we 
do  not  need  an  intemationsdly  super- 
vised cease-fire  to  stop  fighting.  We  can 
stop  fighting  anytime  we  want.  By  rely- 
ing on  a  mere  fraction  of  our  cui-rent  air- 
power,  we  can  pull  out  the  remaining 
60,000  American  men  in  South  Vietnam 
within  a  matter  of  days.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  hope  to  recover  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  know  of  no  war  in  history  where 
prisoners  have  been  returned  before  the 
war  has  ended.  The  surest,  swiftest  way 
to  get  them  home  is  to  end  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war.  How  can  we  expect 
Hanoi  to  release  them  before  we  stop 
fighting? 

It  takes  only  one  side  to  end  American 
involvement.  I  say  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  continued  internment  of  the 
POW's  rests  squarely  on  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Kissinger.  If  they  want  to  bring  them 
home,  they  can.  Our  men  in  Hanoi  are 
being  used,  cruelly  used,  as  hostages  Jus- 
tifying the  perpetuaticm  of  this  endless 
war. 

Our  men  in  South  Vietnam  are  being 
used  in  the  ^ame  way.  Even  while  they 
face  encirclement,  the  administration  is 
carrying  <m  the  very  policies  that  threat- 
en them  in  the  first  place.  Since  the 
President  really  wants  to  protect  our 
men,  he  should  bring  them  home. 

The  answer  is  that  they  are  a  con- 
venience. As  long  as  they  are  there,  the 
administration  will  have  an  excuse  for 
continuing  to  drop  death  on  Vietnam.  As 


long  as  they  are  there.  Pentagon  spokes- 
men will  try  to  Justify  continued  and 
escalated  warfare.  As  long  as  they  are 
there,  our  naval  forces  will  be  pushed 
into  risking  a  major  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  long  as  they  are 
there,  we  will  not  see  an  end  to  American 
air  and  naval  involvement. 

Our  groimd  troops  are  being  held 
hostage  to  our  air  and  naval  forces.  And 
all  three  are  being  held  hostage  to  the 
Thieu  government.  Let  us  liberate  our 
men  from  this  horror.  Bring  them  home. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  reasons  why  I  oppose  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Last  January  25.  President  Nixon 
offered  a  plan  for  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  in  6  months,  provided  all 
our  prisoners  were  returned.  He  added 
to  his  proposal  what  was  then  char- 
acterized as  a  "hooker,"  namely,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  must  also  agree  to  a 
military  cease-fire  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

At  that  time  I  felt  the  cease-fire 
stipulation  killed  any  chance  of  his  plan 
being  accepted,  because  in  the  ps^t 
Hanoi  has  consistently  refused  to  con- 
sider a  military  cease-fire  prior  to  a  poli- 
tical settlement. 

As  far  back  as  October  1970,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  offered  North  Vietnam  a  five- 
point  peace  plan;  and  the  first  of  those 
points  was  a  cease-fire.  The  North  Viet- 
namese promptly  rejected  the  plan. 

In  July  1971,  Hanoi  offered  a  peace 
plan,  one  which  stipulated  that  a  cease- 
fire arrangement  would  only  be  agreed  to 
after  a  "government  of  national  con- 
cord" was  formed.  At  that  time  also  Le 
Due  Tho  announced  that  if  President 
Nixon  tried  to  link  an  agreement  on  the 
fixing  of  a  withdrawal  date  with  a  cease- 
fire agreement,  there  would  be  no  agree- 
ment. 

The  reasoning  advanced  by  Hanoi  for 
their  attitude  in  opposition  to  a  cease- 
fire was  that,  without  a  political  settle- 
ment, this  would  be  tantamount  to  their 
losing  the  war. 

Territorially  they  would  be  placed  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Infiltration 
would  have  to  stop;  and  the  result,  in 
their  stated  opinion,  would  be  a  victory 
for  Saigon  on  the  diplomatic  front  after 
it  had  become  clear  South  Vietnam  was 
incapable  of  winning  on  the  military 
front. 

In  other  words,  it  is  clear  and  has  been 
for  many  months,  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  acc^t  a  military  settlement — 
cease-fire — before  a  political  settlement. 

If  that  has  been  thenr  position  in  the 
past,  why,  after  their  recent  military 
progress  would  they  be  willing  to  do  so 
now? 

The  Church-Case  amendment,  as  ap- 
proved in  the  Democratic  caucus  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  35  to  8,  would 
api}ear  the  most  practical  and  construe- 
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tive  step  proposed  to  date  in  effort  to  end 
this  continuing,  inadvisable,  unnecessary, 
and  unwise  loss  of  American  lives  and 
treasure  in  Indochina. 

If  we  add  to  that  amendment,  however, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  we 
will,  in  effect,  be  negating  the  substance 
of  the  Church-Case  proposal  by  adding  a 
provision  already  known  to  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  North  Vietnamese,  namely,  a 
military  cease-fire. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  against 
the  Byrd  amendment.  If  it  is  accepted,  I 
will  then  feel  obligated  to  vote  against 
the  Church-Case  amendment,  because 
the  latter  would  then  be  an  amendment 
of  form  as  against  substance,  and  one 
which  could  only  raise  false  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Uke  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  critical  and  dangerous 
situation  which  has  been  caused  first  by 
the  total  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
North  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
forces  had  been  reduced  to  60,000, 
placing  our  forces  in  danger,  and  later 
by  the  mining  of  North  Vietnam  har- 
bors, bringing  the  United  States  into 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
regret  both  actions. 

I  believe  that  the  days  immediately 
ahead,  and  perhaps  the  weeks  ahead,  are 
critical  and  dangerous.  Most  important, 
in  my  mind,  is  the  assurance  that  the 
President's  visit  to  Moscow  will  take 
place  and  tha<,  no  incident  occurs,  either 
on  the  jart  o:  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  prevent  the  meeting.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  single  importance, 
therefore,  for  this  meeting  may  provide 
the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  reso  ve  the  dangerous  situation  that 
exists.  Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  negotiate.  We  cannot. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  vote  for  any 
amendment  en  Vietnam  at  this  time,  for 
I  see  n«>  effective  amendment  legislative- 
ly which  provides  preconditions  for  with- 
drawal, whether  a  cease-fire  or  a  prison- 
er-of-war release. 

I  do  not  want  to  limit  or  reduce  at  this 
time  the  President's  proposal  for  ending 
the  war,  and  the  possibility  of  negotia- 
tions for,  as  I  have  said,  only  he  can 
negotiate,  whether  at  Moscow  or  Paris. 

A  cease-fire  proposal  is  not  new,  really. 
It  is  provided  in  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, wliich  the  Senate  passed  and  which 
the  House  adopted  with  modifications.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  It 
was  used  to  bring  the  Korean  war  to  an 
end,  and  it  was  used  in  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954.  If  it  could  be  effective,  it 
would  be  humane,  for  it  would  stop  the 
killing,  whether  of  military  forces  or  ci- 
vilians, in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  At 
this  time,  it  is  advantageous  both  to  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  and  less  so  to  South  Vietnam. 
Because  I  believe  that  the  only  way 
the  critical  situation  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged today — the  United  States  and  the 


Soviet  Union — may  be  lessened  is  by  the 
President's  visit  to  Moscow  and  the  talks 
he  may  have  there.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything,  as  I  have  said,  to  limit  his  abil- 
ity to  negotiate.  For  that  reason,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  entirely  and  without 
reservation  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  .  He  has,  in  his  imique  and  char- 
acteristic way,  gone  sti-aight  to  the  heart 
of  the  issue  with  clarity  and  simplicity. 
His  remarks  are  the  most  recent  in  a  long 
series  of  reminders  of  how  much  I — and 
I  believe  the  Senate  and  the  coimtry — 
will  feel  the  lack  of  his  presence  in  this 
Chamber  next  year  and  in  years  to  come. 

What  Senator  Cooper  has  said  is  emi- 
nently correct  and  sound.  All  of  us  regret 
the  fact  of  the  North  Vietnamese  mva- 
sion  of  the  South,  all  of  us  are  apprehen- 
sive about  the  safety  of  our  remaining 
troops,  all  of  us  regret  the  fact  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  dictated  a 
strong  response  by  the  President.  Each  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  is  aware  of  the  risks 
involved  in  the  present  situation.  Each 
of  us  earnestly  hopes  that  all  involved  will 
conduct  themselves  with  restraint,  so  that 
the  vitally  important  summit  in  Moscow 
can  proceed,  in  the  expectation  of  agree- 
ments at  that  meeting  that  will  have 
long-term  implications  for  the  peace  of 
the  entire  world.  As  Senator  Cooper  has 
also  pointed  out,  there  is  a  strong  hope 
that  some  accommodation  on  the  Viet- 
nam issue  itself  might  be  reached  in  the 
Soviet  Union  next  week. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  makes  so 
simply  and  yet  so  forcefully  is  this :  That 
only  the  President — and  not  the  Senate — 
can  negotiate  with  Soviet  leaders  or  with 
any  one  else,  for  that  matter.  The  Presi- 
dent has  promised  us  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion, and  negotiation  will  certainly  be 
seen  as  a  haUmark  of  his  inciunbency. 
We  now  have  an  offer  of  unparalleled 
realism  and  generosity:  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops  within  4  months  of 
an  agreement  for  the  release  of  all  POW's 
and  an  internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire, as  well  as  the  cessation  of  "all  acts 
of  force"  in  Indochina.  As  Senator  Coop- 
er notes,  the  proposals  for  a  cease-fire 
is  not  new,  but  the  entire  package  is  new, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  other  side, 
encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  will  accept 
these  terms. 

In  any  event,  while  tlie  Senate  can 
advise,  It  is  the  President  that  negotiates. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  brings  the  C^liurch-Case  prcHJOsal 
into  accord  with  the  President's  plan  for 
ending  the  war  and  is  therefore,  in  my 
Judgment,  an  eminently  sound  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  time 
on  my  side,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom?  To  himself? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes. 


Mr.  President,  surely  it  will  not  come 
as  a  surprise  that  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Byrd  amendment.  If  my  con- 
viction that  It  should  be  opposed  were 
not  so  seciire,  my  resolve  might  have 
been  shaken  by  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  intends  to  vote  for  it. 
But  my  resolve  is  secure  and  it  has  not 
been  changed  in  spite  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  Senator  and  the  great  respect  for 
his  judgment  which  I  hold  and  which 
everyone  in  the  Senate  holds  for  him. 

I  was  concerned  several  weeks  ago  as 
to  whether  this  was  the  right  time  to 
impose  any  restrictions  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Indochina,  and  if 
everything  were  equal  I  would  still  feel 
it  desirable  not  to  do  so.  But  everjiJiing 
is  not  equal.  Most  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  agreed  2  weeks  ago  that  we 
would  postpone  a  vote  on  this  matter. 
Then  last  week  we  and  the  world  were 
shocked  by  the  President's  move  in  an- 
nouncing the  mining  of  Haiphong  Har- 
bor and  other  ports  of  North  Vietnam 
and  his  intention  to  step  up  the  bomb- 
ing. We  concluded  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  so  sure  that  nothing  could  dis- 
turb his  negotiations  with  Moscow,  as 
evidenced  by  his  stepping  up  the  mili- 
tary action  in  North  Vietnam,  it  would 
not  be  an  irresponsible  action  on  our 
part  to  indicate  how  we  felt  about  the 
termination  of  the  war.  And  so  we  have 
come  to  this  vote. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  vote  today  is 
not  upon  the  so-called  Case-Chuixh 
amendment.  It  is  on  an  amendment  by 
the  assistant  majority  leader  to  bring  the 
language  of  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment in  line  with  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  an  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  as  a  condition  for  American 
withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

I  am  not  opposed  in  any  sense  to  a 
cease-fire.  It  would  be  fine  if  we  could 
get  a  cease-fire.  The  adoption  of  the 
Case-Church  amendment  would  not 
preclude  the  President  in  any  way  from 
seeking  a  cease-fire.  But  the  adoption 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  would  mean 
that  American  forces  would  remain  in 
Indochina  vmtil  there  were  a  cease-fire. 
The  Case-Church  amendment  makes 
American  withdrawal  contingent  only  on 
an  agreement  for  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  Byrd  amendment  ties  not 
only  American  withdrawal  to  a  cease- 
fire, but,  by  extension,  would  tie  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  to  it. 

A  cease-fire  provision  is  a  substantive 
condition  which  would  delay  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  withdrawal.  North  Viet- 
nam has  no  short-term  interest  in  ne- 
gotiating a  cease-fire  because  it  has  been 
doing  very  well  <mi  the  battlefield. 

However,  to  me  the  overriding  factor 
is  that  South  Vietnam  will  not  agree  to 
a  cease-fire.  Why?  Because  it  does  not 
want  us  to  withdraw.  Because  it  wants 
our  continued  presence  and  protection. 
Because  it  does  not  want  to  be  left  to  its 
own  defense.  So  South  Vietnam  will  not 
voltmtarily  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  which 
wotild  have  the  effect  of  ending  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  war. 

Thus,  a  cease-fire  is  highly  unlikely  to 
occur.  In  fact,  in  my  Judgment,  a  cease- 
fire simply  will  not  happen.  So  in  adopt- 
ing the  language  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  proposed,  much  as  we 
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all  yearn  for  a  ce£ise-fire,  we  would  be 
saying,  in  effect,  that  we  are  taking  no 
action  at  aU,  and  our  action  would  be 
a  nullity. 

I  have  not  concluded  what  I  should  do 
if  the  Byrd  amendment  should  succeed. 
I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  having  the 
Senate  go  on  record  that  it  favors  a 
cease-fire.  We  do  favor  it,  with  all  our 
hearts.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Should  we  put  an  impossible  con- 
dition upon  our  declaration  that  4 
months  after  there  is  an  agreement  for 
the  release  of  our  prisoners,  our  Amer- 
ican military  participation  in  Indochina 
shall  cease? 

I  do  not  think  we  should  put  on  such 
a  condition.  I  do  not  think  that  our  at- 
tempt to  end  the  war  will  hurt,  in  any 
sense,  the  President's  negotiations  in 
Moscow.  He  did  not  think  that  a  much 
graver  action,  to  acceleration  of  the  war, 
was  going  to  hurt  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  action  on  our  part  would  hurt 
them. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  and  it 
should  be  considered,  whether  Moscow 
will  have  less  regard  for  the  President 
and  will  think  less  of  his  authority  to 
speak  for  the  American  people,  if  we 
take  this  action.  I  do  not  think  this  will 
happen.  Weaker  in  what  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Weaker  because  he  cannot,  on  his 
own  ipse  dixit,  say  to  Moscow,  "If  you 
do  this,  I  will  do  that"? 

Moscow  is  not  unwise  as  to  the  ways  of 
American  constitutional  processes.  It 
knows  that  no  President  can  say  that. 

If,  specifically,  the  President  feels  that 
for  Congress  to  adopt  the  Church-Case 
amendment,  would  weaken  his  ability  to 
make  Moscow  and  Hanoi  think  the 
United  States  will  stay  indefinitely  in  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  then  he  and  we 
would  be  joining  in  a  fraud,  because 
America  will  not  stay  indefinitely  in  de- 
fense of  an  impossible  situation.  It  vriU 
not.  It  will  not.  We  will  not  continue  in- 
definitely to  kill  Americans,  to  kill  North 
Vietnamese  and  South  Vietnamese,  and 
to  devastate  that  penii\6ula,  when  there 
is  no  prospect  that  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
when  our  patience  has  run  out  and 
revulsion  has  set  in  irrevocably  against 
such  destruction.  South  Vietnam  will  be 
any  more  able  to  defend  itself  than  it  is 
right  now. 

It  is  this  dilemma,  which  earlier 
Presidents  have  gotten  themselves  into, 
from  which  we  seek  to  rescue  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  States,  the  Amer- 
icEui  people,  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 
That  is  our  thought.  And  Moscow  knows 
just  as  well  as  we  know  that  up  to  now 
there  has  been  no  demonstration  that 
any  extended  period  of  time  would  put 
Saigon  in  a  position  to  defend  itself. 

You  cannot  negotiate  a  situation  of 
that  sort.  There  is  no  way  to  pull  rabbits 
out  of  the  hat.  To  recognize  this  reality 
is  not  imdercutting  the  Presidait.  To 
recognize  this  reality,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  would  be  to  help  him,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.'Mr.  President. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  of  South 
Vietnam  shaping  up,  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment at  any  successor  government 
drawing  that  country  together  in  its  own 
defense  morally,  militarily,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  true  nationhood  and  loytdty  to 


a  government,  that  will  come  about  only 
when  the  present  government  or  a  suc- 
cessor government  is  faced  with  a  need 
to  do  so.  The  South  Vietnamese  will 
never  recognize  that  need  until  we  an- 
nounce to  them  tliat  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  they  will  have  to 
meet  that  responsibility  and  those  condi- 
tions. 

Once  Hanoi  sees  that  there  is  a  chance 
for  South  Vietnam  to  shape  up  and  be 
stronger  at  the  end  of  our  stay  there 
than  it  is  now,  we  might  find  them  com- 
ing quickly  to  negotiation.  Until  it  has 
such  a  feeling,  Hanoi  will  never  consent 
to  anything  except  a  surrender  by  South 
Vietnam  and  the  present  regime. 

This  is  the  reality  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  compimction  what- 
ever in  standing  strongly  against  the 
Byrd  amendment  and  in  having  a  vote 
on  this  issue  at  the  present  time,  because 
I  think  that  to  recognize  reality  in  these 
important  matters  is  the  only  way  to 
come  to  sensible  solutions.  They  can 
never  be  handled  with  any  kind  of  mys- 
tery as  to  the  verities  of  the  situation. 

No  one  likes  to  say  that  he  thinks  on 
a  particular  matter  the  President  and 
his  advisers  are  wrong.  No  one  has  been 
stronger  in  supporting  the  President's 
policies  in  Vietnam  in  regard  to  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  than  I.  No  one  has 
praised  him  more  highly.  No  one  has 
given  him  more  credit — and  he  deserves 
such  credit — for  turning  the  war  around. 
No  one  has  given  greater  credit  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  regard  to  China,  the 
Middle  East,  and  many  other  areas  of 
the  world.  But  to  disagree  with  him  on 
this,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  really  feel  that 
this  war  ought  to  be  ended  by  an  an- 
nounced termination  date,  is  not  disloyal 
to  the  President.  We  are  not  disloyal  as 
members  of  his  party;  we  are  not  dis- 
loyal as  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  citizens,  to  make  the  armouncement 
and  to  hold  to  it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  the 
result  of  this  vote,  I  shall  be  happy  be- 
cause I  think  we  will  have  accomplished 
something.  We  will  have  brought  a  mes- 
sage home  that  has  been  evaded  by  all 
the  people  who,  knowing  otherwise  in 
their  hearts,  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  course  we  have  taken  in  Vietnam 
could  possibly  somehow  or  other  win  out. 
It  cannot,  Mr.  President.  As  General 
Patton  said,  you  cannot  push  on  a  noodle. 
Until  some  strength  is  developed  in  South 
Vietnam,  oiu-  course  is  hopeless,  and  that 
strength  will  never  be  developed  as  long 
as  we  tell  them,  "Do  not  get  strong,  be- 
cause we  will  stay  until  you  are."  Of 
course  there  is  no  incentive  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Of  course  the  leadership  likes  to 
get  fat  and  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  to  be  protected 
by  American  blood  and  American  war 
machines. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  got  to  break 
out  of  this  dilemma.  President  Johnson 
was  unable  to,  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  the  country  did  not  support  him. 
President  Nixon  started  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  so  far  he  has  gone  a  long 
way.  He  has  put  the  South  Vietnamese 
on  notice  that,  on  the  ground,  they  would 
have  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  he 
has  not  taken  the  final  step,  the  set- 


ting of  a  final  deadline.  This  Is  essential, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  resolution  of  the 
dilemma.  We  hope  to  help  him.  We  offer 
him  not  only  guidance,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  formation  of  policy  and  in  our 
Indication  of  what  course  he  ought  to 
take,  but  also  support — and  we  mean 
this  with  all  our  hearts — the  support  of 
Congress  in  the  awful  responsibility  that 
the  President  must  bear  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  hope  it  will  be  accepted,  if  not 
today,  eventually. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  several  editorial  comments 
favorable  to  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  13,  1972) 
Target  fob  Dissent 

While  students  sjid  other  antiwar  pro- 
testers are  taking  to  the  streets  to  express 
their  opposition  to  President  Nixon's  Indo- 
china policy.  Presidential  aides  boast  of 
heavy  support  for  the  mining  of  Haiphong 
in  telegrams  and  other  messages  to  the  White 
House.  While  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
claimed  5-to-l  favorable  response  truly  rep- 
resents the  national  mood,  the  men  respon- 
sible for  national  policy  In  the  White  House 
and  Congress  will  never  know  dlSerently  so 
long  as  dissent  exhausts  Itself  in  random 
street  demonstrations  that  too  often  resvilt 
In  self-defeating  violence. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  takes  the  direct  messages  sent 
to  the  White  House  as  the  only  Index  of  na- 
tional sentiment  worth  noting,  those  who 
are  deeply  troubled  by  his  perilous  challenge 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  suppliers  of 
Hanoi  and  by  the  massive  American  bombing 
of  heavUy  populated  areas  of  North  Vietnam 
would  do  well  to  communicate  their  concern 
directly  to  the  White  House  without  delay. 

Even  more  Important  would  be  support 
for  moves  in  Congress  to  check  this  abus^ 
of  Presidential  authority.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  now  tlie  country's  best  hope  for 
changing  the  present  policy  of  brinkman- 
ship. Now  Is  the  time  for  messages  to  have 
their  maximum  effectiveness  In  support  of 
proposals  by  Senators  Church  and  Case,  and 
others,  to  withdraw  American  forces  four 
months  after  North  Vietnam  agrees  to  return 
American  prisoners  of  war — and  without 
crippling  amendments. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   14.   1972) 

Challenge  to  the  Senate 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Passage  of  an  effective  end-the-war  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  looked  possible  earlier 
this  week;  and  after  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  mined  the  North 
Vietnamese  harbors,  even  the  Democrats  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — not 
a  citadel  of  doves — voted  for  a  withdrawal 
resolution. 

Now  It  appears  that  the  f  out -point  pro- 
posal that  accompanied  Mr.  Nixon's  mining 
announcement  has  diminished  the  chance 
for  Senate  passage  of  the  Case-Church  end- 
the-war  amendment.  If  that  proves  to  be 
true,  a  considerable  opportunity  will  have 
been  missed,  since  the  amendment  is  the 
strongest  of  the  numerous  att'-rr.pts  Senate 
doves  have  made  to  limit  the  Administra- 
tion's ability  to  carry  on  the  vrax  unchecked. 

Here  Is  the  rather  confusing  situation: 

OriglnaJly,  the  Case-Church  amendment 
to  a  State  Department  budget  bill  provided 
that  no  more  funds  could  be  spent  on  the 
war  after  the  end  of  this  year,  provided  only 
that  sigreement  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  had  been  reached  by  then.  If 
passed,  this  would  have  been  the  first  time 
lu  history  that  the  Senate  had  vot«d  to  use 
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the   Congressional   power   of   the   purse   to 
force  the  Executive  to  end  a  war. 

Tlien  Mr.  Nixon,  appearing  on  television, 
oflered  to  withdraw  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  end  all  acts  of  force  In 
Indochina  within  four  months  after  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  and  for  an  Internationally  super- 
vised ceasefire.  Some  analysts  regard  this  as 
A  significant  softening  of  Mr.  Nixon's  terms 
since  he  had  made  no  mention  of  the  polit- 
ical future  of  South  Vietnam. 

Backers  of  the  Case-Church  amendment, 
sensing  themselves  near  victory,  altered  their 
proposckl  to  make  It  seem  to  supix>rt,  rather 
than  undermine,  the  Nixon  proposal;  that  is, 
the  new  version  would  cut  oS  funds  for  the 
war  not  at  the  end  of  the  year  but  four 
months  after  an  agreement  for  the  release  of 
prisoners. 

But  two  can  play  at  that  game,  and  the 
Administration,  with  the  help  of  Its  friendly 
neighborhood  Democrat,  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  moved  to  amend  the  Case- 
Church  proposal  still  further  by  providing 
that  a  cease-fire  also  would  have  to  be  agreed 
upon  four  months  before  the  fund  cutoff 
covUd  become  effective. 

This  could  be  a  highly  effective  move  be- 
cause it,  too,  appears  to  put  the  end-the- 
war  amendment  right  In  line  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
four  points.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  likely 
to  be  supported  by  the  "moderate  doves" — 
the  dozen  or  so  Senators  who  are  not  fully 
committed  to  an  end-the-war  position  but 
who  are  by  no  means  hawks  or  down-the- 
llne  Nixon  backers. 

If  these  men  do  support  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. Its  passage  will  all  but  \'ltiate  the 
Case-Church  amendment.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  North  Vietnamese  should 
agree  to  a  cease-fire  when  they  stand  at  the 
high  point  of  their  military  effort:  In  fact, 
Le  Due  Tho,  their  chief  negotiator,  already 
has  rejected  Mr.  Nixon's  four  points  on 
grounds  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the  polit- 
ical future  of  South  Vietnam.  Yet  the  net 
effect  of  the  Byrd  amendment  would  be  that 
without  a  cease-fire,  there  could  he  no  fund 
cutoff. 

All  this  may  seem  academic,  since  there 
Is  not  much  prospect  that  the  hawkish  House 
of  Representatives  would  accept  the  Case- 
Chiu-ch  amendment.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Issue  has  a  symbolic  value  in  that  it  drama- 
tizes the  question  whether  a  President  has 
or  should  have  unlimited  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  or  whether  Congress, 
through  IfB  appropriations  power,  is  entitled 
to  some  voice  in  national  war  policies. 

Republican  leaders  In  the  Senate,  for  in- 
stance, are  fighting  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  It  undercuts  tlie  Pres- 
ident: which  raises  the  question  whether 
Presidents  can  or  should  fairly  claim  that 
what-ever  they  may  do  in  milittiry  situations 
Congress  should  support  as  a  matter  of  pa- 
triotism. More  bluntly.  Secretary  Connally 
has  accused  Senate  Democrats  who  support 
the  Case-Church  amendment  of  putting 
party  above  country:  of  the  Democratic  Pres- 
idential candidates  who  support  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Connally  said  that  he  had  doubts 
"about  the  commitment  to  this  coimtry  that 
they  have." 

Is  It  true,  then,  that  if  a  citizen  or  a  can- 
didate or  a  member  of  Congress  disagrees 
with  Presidential  decisions  on  war  and 
peace — in  this  instance.  Richard  Nixon's — 
he  lacks  patriotism  and  commitment  to  this 
country?  That  is  the  self-serving  doctrine 
the  imperial  Presidency  and  its  political 
courtiers  are  trying  to  impose:  and  that  will 
be  the  real  question  before  the  Senate  on 
T\iesday,  when  It  votes  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

|From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1972] 
The  Wab  Power 
The  Congressional  showdown  on  the  Pres- 
ident's war  policy,  which  may  come  today  in 


the  Senate,  Involves  far  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate Issue  of  Mr.  Nixon's  continuation 
and  escalation  of  American  Involvement  in 
the  Indochina  conflict.  Underlying  the  pro- 
posals to  Invoke  Congress'  power  of  the  purse 
to  end  United  States  participation  In  the  war 
promptly,  conditional  only  on  the  release  of 
American  war  prisoners,  is  a  fundamental 
constitutional  prerogative — tho  essential  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  decide  whether 
to  commit  the  armed  forces  of  this  country 
to  a  foreign  war. 

For  the  moment,  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  prisoners'  release  in  return  for  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  does  not  appear  bright.  In 
his  Paris  news  conference  last  week.  North 
Vietnamese  Politburo  member  Le  Due  Tho 
Insisted  that  there  must  first  be  a  political 
settlement.  But  Hanoi  needs  testing  on  this 
point.  Its  willingness  to  separate  the  military 
and  political  Issues  should  be  probed  by  a 
clear-cut  American  offer.  Moreover,  a  Con- 
gressional expression  at  this  point  would 
represent  an  essential  reaffirmation  of  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Nixon 
decision  to  mine  Haiphong  and  other  North 
Vietnamese  ports  and  to  resume  the  wide- 
spread aerial  bombing  of  North  Vietnani 
was  that  the  President  not  only  failed  to 
seek  Congressional  consent  for  these  grave 
actions  but  did  not  even  consult  with  Con- 
gressional leaders  before  deciding  on  them. 

If  the  Church-Case  amendment,  currently 
before  the  Senate,  Is  subjected  to  crippling 
amendments  as  proposed  by  Senator  Byrd 
and  other  supporters  of  the  President,  It  will 
mean  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  a  free  hand 
to  continue  the  conflict  In  Indochina  Indefi- 
nitely, regardless  of  the  desires  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  Congress.  It  will  encourage 
the  President  to  take  any  additional  risks  he 
alone  may  deem  appropriate  to  try  to  salvage 
his  own  misconceived  policies. 

Even  more  serious.  Congressional  failure  to 
challenge  the  President's  power  grab,  would 
let  stand  a  precedent  that  could  undermine 
for  years  to  come  the  constitutionally  man- 
dated Congressional  checks  on  executive  war- 
making.  To  argue  that  Congress  has  no  option 
but  to  support  the  President  In  an  emergency, 
even  if  that  emergency  Is  enormously  en- 
larged by  his  own  arbitrariness.  Is  certainly 
not  what  the  Pounding  Fathers  had  in  mind 
when  they  gave  the  Congress  exclusive  au- 
thority to  declare  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
time  to  'he  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
at  a  moment  when  the  awful  shadow  of 
tragedy  has  once  again  passed  across  the 
American  political  landscape,  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  can  avoid  the  inescapa- 
ble linkage  that  exists  between  the  vio- 
lence in  Vietnam  and  the  violence  at 
home.  If  we  truly  want  to  cleanse  our 
national  spirit  of  the  stain  of  killing  and 
brutality,  then  I  believe  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  end  the  war,  and  to  bring 
American  participation  in  the  killing  and 
violence  in  Indochina  to  its  earliest  pos- 
sible end. 

The  Senate  vote  today  offers  each  of 
us  a  chance  to  go  on  record  in  clear  and 
imequlvocal  opposition  to  the  war.  That 
is  why  I  strongly  oppose  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that,  like  so  many  other 
blind  alleys  and  detours  we  have  followed 
for  so  long  in  our  efforts  to  end  the  war, 
the  amendment  would  be  a  backward 
step  on  the  road  to  peace.  It  can  only  im- 
pede the  chance  we  have  for  real  progress 
toward  a  genuine  and  lasting  settlement 
of  the  war. 


The  heart  of  the  Issue  is  really  a  very 
simple  point.  We  do  not  need  an  eight- 
point  plan  for  peace,  or  a  nine-point 
plan  to  end  the  war.  All  we  need  is  a 
clear  one-point  plan  whose  terms  can 
be  easily  understood  by  anyone  who  fa- 
vors peace — complete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces,  land,  sea,  and  air,  from 
Indochina,  conditioned  only  upon  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting 
for  those  who  are  missing  in  action. 

1 3^eld  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  reach 
an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Indochina. 
But  to  make  that  cease-fire  a  fixed  con- 
dition of  American  withdrawal  would 
defy  both  the  logic  of  the  battlefield  and 
the  logic  of  the  peace  table.  Simply  put,  a 
requirement  of  a  cease-fire  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  "Trojan  horse"  in 
the  search  for  peace,  a  completely  im- 
necessary  condition  that  might  well  con- 
demn us  to  many  more  months  or  even 
years  of  additional  violence  in  Vietnam. 

The  arguments  against  a  cease-fire  are 
clear.  First,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  it  be  contended  that  a  cease- 
fire is  an  indispensable  condition  for 
either  of  our  paramount  goals  in  Indo- 
china. It  is  not  indispensable  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Indochina.  And  it  is  not  indispens- 
able for  the  prompt  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  Surely,  if  we  have 
already  succeeded  in  bring  500,000  troops 
home,  we  can  also  bring  the  remaining 
60,000  home.  And,  once  American  in- 
volvement ends  in  Indochina,  our  pris- 
oners will  come  home  as  well,  whether 
or  not  a  cease-fire  has  also  been  negoti- 
ated and  achieved.  In  sum,  a  mandatory 
and  arbitrary  cease-fire  condition  can 
only  impede  our  deepest  goals  in  Indo- 
china. Once  again,  our  search  for  peace 
may  be  in  vain. 

Second,  if  South  Vietnam  refuses  to 
accept  the  cease-fire,  then  once  again 
President  Thieu  will  have  succeeded  in 
holding  America  hostage  in  his  desperate 
effort  to  preserve  his  own  political 
power — and  to  those  who  believe  it  un- 
likely that  President  Thieu  could  scuttle 
a  new  American  initiative  for  a  cease- 
fire, we  need  only  point  to  President 
Thieu's  success  in  staging  the  charade  of 
his  one-man  reelection  campaign  last 
fall,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  and  persistent 
pressure  of  the  United  States  for  a  real 
election. 

Third,  and  finally,  if  Congress  imposes 
a  cease-fire  as  a  condition  of  American 
withdrawal  from  Indochina,  then  the 
President  may  well  be  less  likely  to  ear.e 
the  terms  of  his  peace  offer  in  the  future, 
and  the  available  paths  to  peace  will  be 
narrowed.  All  the  Senate  will  have  ac- 
complished is  to  give  the  President  carte 
blanche  to  carry  on  the  war. 

As  these  arguments  make  clear,  there 
is  a  compelling  and  obvious  answer  to 
those  who  argue  that  we  should  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  as  he  is  about 
to  depart  for  the  Moscow  summit.  How 
can  the  Senate  possibly  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  by  omitting  a  cease-fire 
condition  from  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment? If  anything,  the  amendment 
leaves  the  President's  hands  free  smd 
imfettered  for  the  future,  tmtied  by  any 
congressional  mandated  condition  not 
directly    involving    the    withdrawal    of 
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American  forces  or  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

We  know  how  frequently  the  Presi- 
dent's offers  for  peace  have  changed  In 
recent  months  and  weeks.  His  adoption 
on  May  8  of  a  4-month  period  as  his  own 
new  deadline  for  withdrawal — ^thereby 
acceding  to  the  time  limit  Senator  Mans- 
field had  already  proposed — is  but  the 
latest  and  most  hopeful  shift  in  the 
President's  proposals  at  the  Paris  peace 
table.  Why  then,  should  Congress  now 
act  in  a  way  that  might  well  freeze  this 
latest  offer  into  a  petrified  peace  con- 
dition, a  condition  that  could  easily  and 
quickly  become  obsolete  as  new  events 
occur. 

Too  much  killing  has  already  tran- 
spired in  Indochina,  too  many  lives  have 
been  lost,  too  much  violence  is  taking 
place  today  for  us  to  yield  to  the  sort  of 
arguments  of  convenience  we  hear  today 
from  the  administration  in  favor  of  im- 
posing a  cease-fire  as  a  mandatory  and 
inflexible  condition  of  an  Indochina  set- 
tlement. We  have  the  chance  this  after- 
noon to  record  a  historic  vote  for  peace 
in  Vietnam,  and  to  put  the  Senate 
squarely  on  record  in  favor  of  the  prompt 
return  of  all  American  prisoners.  It  is  a 
vote  on  a  simple  issue  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  understand.  It  is  a  vote  to  end 
the  violence  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  those  who  oppose 
the  Byrd  amendment?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Between  now  and  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock,  only  9  minutes  re- 
main? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  remains  only  the 
time  between  now  and  1:30  p.m.,  at 
which  time  the  Senate  will  receive  the 
astronauts.  The  remaining  time,  aside 
from  the  9  minutes,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  10 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
withhpld  my  remarks  if  the  Senator  or 
anyone  speaking  on  his  side  would  care 
to  take  the  fioor  at  this  time. 

If  not,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  may 
remain,  and  will  reserve  any  time  that 
I  do  not  use. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  aspects 
to  the  case  before  us.  One  is  not  directly 
connected  to  the  pending  amendment, 
but  has  to  do  with  the  escalation  of  the 
war  that  came  with  the  President's  de- 
cision to  mine  the  harbors  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  expressed,  on  other  occa- 
sions, my  belief  that  this  action  will 
prove  no  more  decisive  than  the  other 
Presidential  initiatives  through  the  years 
in  forcing  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give 
up  the  struggle. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  re- 
peat those  arguments  now.  I  summarized 
them  in  an  article  I  wrote  for  a  nxunber 
of  American  newspapers  which  was  pub- 
lished this  Sunday.  The  text  of  it  ap- 


pears in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  under  the 
caption  "Bombs  and  Mines  Won't  Break 
the  North's  WiU." 
I  conclude  the  article  with  these  words: 
Until  we  Americans,  the  foreigners,  leave 
this  war  wlU  persist.  The  French  finally 
learned  that  lesson  and  left.  One  day  we  shall 
have  to  do  likewise.  The  only  question  Is  how 
much  longer  we  shall  Insist  on  staying,  and 
how  many  more  American  lives  we  shall 
sacrifice  before  we  leave. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bombs  and  Mines  Won't  Break  the 

North's  Wili, 

(By  Senator  Prank  Church) 

When  It  was  decided  In  1965  that  an  Amer- 
ican Army  should  be  sent  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  took  up  arms  in  an 
open-ended  war  being  waged  by  an  alien  peo- 
ple In  an  Asian  land.  Our  President  spoke 
of  It  as  a  "limited  war,"  by  which  they 
meant  that  we  had  limited  ourselves  to  the 
defense  of  the  Saigon  regime.  From  the  start, 
the  conquest  of  North  Vietnam  was  ruled 
out,  prudence  dictating  that  a  counter-inva- 
sion of  the  North  could  easily  set  off  a  war 
with  China.  The  Chinese,  after  all,  had  en- 
tered the  Korean  conflict  after  we  converted 
the  defense  of  the  South  Into  a  counter- 
attack upon  the  North  and  our  troops  had 
approached  the  borders  of  China. 

Hence,  from  the  moment  of  our  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam,  we  were  constrained  to  fight 
on  the  enemy's  terms  of  attack  and  attri- 
tion. No  matter  how  doggedly  we  persever9d, 
we  could  never  outlast  the  Vietnamese  in 
their  own  homeland.  Having  denied  ourselves 
the  victory  that  only  the  conquest  of  the 
North  could  bestow,  we  were  caught  fast 
behind  the  breastworks  of  a  war  we  could 
not  stop  or  win.  As  Vietnam  expert  Richard 
Holbrooke  recently  observed: 

"Vletnamlze  It,  pacify  It,  democratize  It, 
pull  troops  out,  pour  aid  In,  visit  China,  send 
Kissinger  to  Paris,  change  our  rhetoric,  drive 
it  off  the  front  pages  for  awhile — it  still 
won't  go  away." 

It  was  inevitable,  I  suppose,  that  Presi- 
dents who  conceded  the  need  to  confine  our 
ground  troops  to  the  defense  of  the  South, 
would  be  persuaded  by  an  unquenchable  war 
to  strike  at  the  North  through  the  air.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  again  taken  to  the  air  In  the 
desperate  hope  that  he  can  mine  Haiphong 
harbor  and  bomb  the  enemy  into  submission. 
Reason  and  past  experience  better  sustain 
the  desperation  than  the  hope. 

Indeed,  the  dynamics  of  the  Nixon  Vlet- 
namization  policy,  in  the  absence  of  a  polit- 
ical settlement,  almost  guaranteed  that  North 
Vietnam  would  eventually  launch  the  type  of 
full-scale  offensive  now  under  way.  The 
President  has  maneuvered  the  United  States 
Into  a  highly  precarious  position.  His  mistake 
Is  not  that  he  has  removed  more  than  450,000 
of  our  troops,  but  that  he  has  failed  to  re- 
move them  all.  As  a  result,  the  safety  of 
nearly  70,000  Americans  who  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  now  depends  upon  Saigon's 
army,  upon  its  willingness  to  stand  and  fight. 

President  Nixon  has  played  the  role  of 
Hamlet  in  the  Vietnamese  tragedy.  "To  leave 
or  not  to  leave,"  that  Is  the  question  on  which 
he  could  never  make  up  his  mind.  So  we  find 
ourselves  today  In  the  worst  of  all  possible 
postures,  half  in  and  half  out,  with  no  re- 
course but  to  hurl  our  thunderbolts  from  the 
air  upon  an  advancing  enemy  determined  to 
seize  the  ground. 

Thus,  the  reason  for  the  President's  des- 
peration is  evident.  But  what  is  the  basis  for 
his  hope  of  success?  In  the  short  run,  we 
trust  that  the  tactical  support  our  air  power 


confers  on  the  defenders  In  the  field  will 
prove  sufficient  to  blunt  this  latest  enemy 
attack;  In  the  long  run,  there  Is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  President's  decision  to 
mine  the  enemy  harbors  and  resume  the 
strategic  bombing  of  the  North  will  prove 
successful. 

It  Is  truly  said  that  those  who  cannot  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  destined 
to  repeat  them.  The  strategic  bombing  will 
fall  again,  as  It  failed  before.  Darken  their 
skies  with  clouds  of  bombers,  fill  their  har- 
bors with  submerged  explosives,  rain  down 
destruction  upon  them,  and  they  may  scurry 
for  cover  but  they  wont  yield.  The  bombing 
will  only  stiffen  their  spines;  it  wiU  never 
bend  their  knees. 

Who  can  doubt  It?  Before  our  latest  air 
strikes  against  the  North,  we  had  already 
dropped  more  than  6  million  tons  of  bombs 
on  the  enemy,  three  times  the  total  tonnage 
dropped  by  American  aircraft  throughout 
World  War  II!  Over  half  of  this  incredible 
bombardment  had  been  ordered  by  President 
Nixon.  Still,  the  war  has  never  been  sup- 
pressed, the  supply  lines  never  severed,  the 
enemy  never  subdued. 

Until  we  Americans,  the  foreigners,  leave, 
this  war  will  persist.  The  French  finally 
learned  that  lesson  and  left.  One  day  we  shall 
have  to  do  likewise.  The  only  question  is  how 
much  longer  we  shall  Insist  on  staying,  and 
how  many  more  American  lives  we  shall  sac- 
rifice before  we  leave. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
now  turn  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  case. 
The  question  before  us,  reduced  to  its 
elemental  term,  is  whether  the  Senate 
is  willing  to  play  its  constitutional  role 
in  formulating  a  policy  that  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  disengage  from  In- 
dochina. 

We  are  told  that  the  Senate  must  not 
play  that  role  in  any  independent 
fashion.  Adoption  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  add  to  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  the  condition  of  a  cease- 
fire, which  the  President  called  for  in  his 
address  last  week.  It  would,  thus,  bring 
the  Senate's  statutory  proposition  more 
closely  into  conformity  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  pledge  to  withdraw  our  forces 
4  months  after  a  cease-fire  is  entered 
into  and  our  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
leased. 

If  the  Senate  adopted  the  Byrd 
amendment,  however,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  offer  still  another  amendment, 
striking  the  language  relating  to  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  substituting  instead  the 
prior  release  of  those  prisoners  of  war. 
He  will  urge  us  to  adopt  the  exact  lan- 
guage the  President  used. 

Suppose  this  amendment  is  approved. 
Then,  the  statutory  proposition  would 
exactly  conform  in  every  particular  to 
the  President's  proposal. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  still  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Church-Case  amendment, 
though  it  conformed  exactly  with  the 
President's  own  proposition,  because  it 
would  call  for  a  cut  of  funds  after  the 
4-month  period  had  expired. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this  ad- 
ministration wants  no  action  in  the  Con- 
gress, whatever.  In  taking  that  position. 
President  Nixon  displays  the  same  atti- 
tude as  the  last  administration. 

Our  Presidents  insist  not  only  upon  the 
authority  to  make  war  at  their  pleasure, 
without  so  much  as  consultation  with  the 
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Congress,  but  they  also  Insist  that  Con- 
gress play  no  part  whatever  In  bringing 
an  end  to  this,  the  longest  war  in  our 
history. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  Issue  of  Time 
magazine  comments  upon  this  unfortu- 
nate attitude  of  recent  American  Presi- 
dents. Its  words  are  so  compelling  that 
I  should  like  to  read  them  into  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
Time  essay,  published  in  the  May  12, 
1972,  issue,  read  as  follows: 

So  far,  Nixon  has  resisted  all  attempts  to 
rebuild  congressional  power  over  foreign 
policy.  Last  November,  Congress  passed  a 
mUltary  authorization  blU  with  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  simply  called  for  setting  a  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Viet 
Nam  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  of  war  are 
released.  The  President  signed  the  blU  Into 
law  while  describing  the  amendment  as  being 
"without  binding  force  or  effect." 

Yet  Congress,  properly  Informed,  could  be 
as  much  of  a  help  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
President,  particularly  In  this  time  of  travaU 
over  Viet  Nam.  By  being  brought  into  policy- 
making. Congress  could  share  the  responsl- 
bUlty  as  well  as  the  blame  for  what  happens 
there.  Rather  than  rebuffing  them,  the  Presi- 
dent might  welcome  congressional  elTorts  to 
formulate  a  peace  offer  to  North  Viet  Nam. 
The  Church-Case  amendment  omits  a 
cease-fire  as  a  condition  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces,  but  It  does  embody 
Nixon's  offer  of  a  total  withdrawal  In  four 
months  after  the  P.O.W.S  are  freed.  Though 
Nixon  dislikes  congressional  Interference 
with  his  prerogatives,  some  such  congres- 
sional resolution  would  Increase  his  bargain- 
ing strength  with  North  Viet  Nam.  It  would 
demonstrate  that  Congress,  the  source  of  so 
much  antiwar  sentiment.  Is  behind  him. 

No  less  than  previous  Presidents,  Nixon  has 
underestimated  what  Congress  can  do  for 
him.  It  can,  under  certain  circumstances, 
save  him  from  himself.  The  Senate,  In  par- 
ticular, remains  the  repository  of  a  worldly- 
wise  skepticism — a  quality  not  always  found 
in  the  Executive  bureaucracy,  which  defends 
to  the  death  policies  that  It  has  initiated. 
The  Administration  has  had  to  keep  escalat- 
ing in  Viet  Nam 'to  protect  its  original  po- 
sition. If  the  President  had  been  required 
to  report  regularly  to  Congress,  he  might 
have  found  alternative  strategies.  To  some 
degree,  the  President  bas  become  the  captive 
of  the  huge  Establishment  that  has  grown 
up  around  him.  "A  strong  President,"  says 
Senator  William  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  "has  been  re- 
garded as  not  one  who  strengthens  and  up- 
holds our  constitutional  system  as  a  whole 
but  as  one  who  accumulates  and  retains  as 
much  p>ower  as  possible  in  the  presidential 
office  Itself."  It  is  time  not  to  weaken  the 
President,  but  to  make  the  U.S.  stronger  by 
sharing  the  abundant  power  of  the  presi- 
dency with  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  essence  of 
my  plea.  Upon  the  record,  it  is  plain  that, 
no  matter  how  closely  we  conform  the 
congressional  proposition  to  that  which 
the  President  has  made,  he  opposes  en- 
actment of  the  amendment.  He  wants  the 
Congress  to  play  no  part  whatever.  That 
Is  the  challenge  he  lays  down. 

I  see  it  as  our  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  play  a  responsible  role  in  enhanc- 
ing the  prospects  for  our  total  disengage- 
ment from  Indochina,  for  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  and  for  bringing  an 
end  to  our  part  in  this  senseless,  endless 
struggle. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  rise  to  that  re- 
sponsibility this  afternoon. 


Time  is  limited.  The  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing Byrd  amendment  is  reaUy  the  deci- 
sive vote,  for  its  adoption  would  so  emas- 
culate the  Case-Church  amendment  as 
to  render  it  meaningless. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  pertinent  articles  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  past  few  dajrs,  relating 
to  the  subject  at  hand,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1972] 
Tabget  fob  Dissent 

While  students  and  other  antiwar  pro- 
testers are  taking  to  the  streets  to  express 
their  opposition  to  President  Nixon's  Indo- 
china policy.  Presidential  aides  boast  of  heavy 
support  for  the  mining  of  Haiphong  In  tele- 
grama  and  other  messages  to  the  White 
House.  While  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
claimed  5-to-l  favorable  response  truly  rep- 
resents the  national  mood,  the  men  respon- 
sible for  national  policy  In  the  White  House 
and  Congress  will  never  know  differently  so 
long  as  dissent  exhausts  Itself  in  random 
street  demonstrations  that  too  often  result 
In  self-defeating  violence. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  takes  the  direct  messages 
sent  to  the  White  House  as  the  only  Index 
of  national  sentiment  worth  noting,  those 
who  are  deeply  troubled  by  his  perilous  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  suppliers 
of  Hanoi  and  by  the  massive  American  bomb- 
ing of  heavily  populated  areas  of  North  Viet- 
nam would  do  well  to  communicate  their 
concern  directly  to  the  White  House  without 
delay. 

Even  more  important  would  be  support 
for  moves  In  Congress  to  check  this  abuse 
of  Presidential  authority.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  now  the  country's  best  hope  for 
changing  the  present  policy  of  brinkman- 
ship. Now  Is  the  time  for  messages  to  have 
their  maximum  effectiveness  In  support  of 
proposals  by  Senators  Church  and  Case,  and 
others,  to  withdraw  American  forces  four 
months  after  North  Vietnam  agrees  to  re- 
turn American  prisoners  of  war — and  with- 
out crippling  amendments. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,   1972] 

NixoN  Misleading  on  Vietnam  Reports 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

President  Nixon  Is  again  releasing  selective 
Information  from  his  secret  advices  in  an 
attempt  to  manage  the  Vietnam  news. 

He  has  taken  excerpts  out  of  context  which 
give  a  misleading  Impression  of  Vietnam 
developments. 

The  White  House  has  ^read  the  word,  for 
example,  that  the  mining  of  Haiphong  Har- 
bor wUl  affect  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  within 
two  or  three  weeks.  Sources  with  access  to  the 
secret  estimates  flatly  dispute  this.  Although 
the  predictions  vary,  most  estimates  warn 
that  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  the  fabulous 
North  Vietnamese  commander  has  enough 
men  and  material  at  the  fighting  fronts  to 
last  three  or  four  months. 

The  secret  reports  express  grudging  ad- 
miration for  Oiap's  genius  at  moving  sup- 
plies under  hazardous,  almost  impossible 
conditions.  The  American  high  command 
stUl  can't  figure  out  how  he  moved  Soviet 
tanks,  heavy  ttftUlery  and  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles into  South  Vietnam  without  American 
planes  spotting  and  destroying  them. 

In  any  case,  the  Intelligence  reports  claim 
only  about  one-third  of  the  Soviet  equip- 
ment reaches  North  Vietnam  by  ship.  Our 
most  massive  bombing  has  also  failed  to  halt 
the  flow  of  enemy  armaments  over  the  land 
supply  routes,  the  secret  concensus,  there- 
fore. Is  that  the  President's  drastic  actions  In 
the  north  wlU  have  only  a  minimal  effect  on 
the  fighting  In  the  south. 


Earlier  the  President  quoted  Oen.  Crelgh- 
ton  Abrams,  the  American  commander  in 
Saigon,  as  saying  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
was  fighting  courageously  and  well.  Sources 
with  access  to  Abrams'  secret  reports  tell 
us  this  message  was  taken  out  of  context.  Ac- 
tually, Abrams  had  raised  grave  questions 
about  the  South  Vietnamese  military  leader- 
ship, battle  tactics  and  dependence  on  air 
support. 

The  Abrams'  message  which  the  President 
quoted,  intended  to  convey  In  Its  f  uU  context 
only  that  the  South  Vietnamese  were  fight- 
ing better  than  the  general  had  expected. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  czar,  Henry 
Kissinger,  has  also  told  the  press  that  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  led  him  to  believe  In 
Moscow  that  a  Vietnamese  settlement  would 
come  from  renewed  negotiations. 

Sources  with  access  to  the  fuU  text  of  the 
Kissinger-Brezhnev  talks  agree  that  the 
Soviet  leader  encoiiraged  the  United  States 
to  renew  negotiations.  But  Brezhnev  was  em- 
phatic in  declaring  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  Intervene  to  arrange  a  settlement 
and  would  not  decrease  Its  arms  shipments 
to  North  Vietnam.  Brezhnev  suggestion  need 
not  jeopardize  Russian  American  relations. 

Clearly  the  President,  In  taking  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  his  confidence  about  the 
Vietnamese  war.  Is  playing  the  the  old  game 
of  plck-and-choose. 

(From  the  New  York  "nmes,  May  13,  1972] 
Disaffection  and  Alienation  on  Campus! 

"to  whom    should  I    WRITE  A    LETTER" 

(By  John  William  Ward) 

Amherst,  Mass.— I  know  you  attend  to 
what  I  say  because  I  am  president  of  the 
college.  I  thank  you  for  that,  but  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  in  two  voices.  First,  as  president 
of  Amherst  College;  second.  In  my  own  voice. 
I  am  tensa  and  uneasy  with  the  act  of  divid- 
ing myself  in  two:  My  hope,  as  president, 
has  been  not  to  lose  myself  In  the  role,  the 
office,  to  retain  a  sense  of  my  own  self  while 
still  president.  My  personal  unease  Is  made 
worse  because  as  I  said  at  the  start,  I  know 
you  listen  to  me  because  I  am  the  president. 
It  is  not  BUI  Ward  you  want  to  hear:  you 
want  to  hear  the  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. So,  let  me  begin  first  with  the  voice  you 
want  to  hear,  that  of  the  president,  and  then 
speak  as  Bill  Ward. 

As  president.  I  have  a  great  affection  for 
this  place,  this  coUege.  We  know  ourselves 
slenderly,  but  to  the  degree  I  know  myself, 
that  was  one  of  the  large  reasons  I  was  willing 
to  say,  yes,  I  would  t)e  president  of  It. 

Let  us  begin  where  we  are.  Let  us  begin 
where  we  stand  together.  Let  us  make  this 
place,  Amherst  College,  as  good  and  decent 
and  humane  a  place  as  we  can.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  be  more  than  human;  I  ask  you  sim- 
ply to  be  human  with  one  another.  If  we 
stand  appalled  at  the  cruelty  and  the  Inde- 
cency we  see  around  us  In  the  world,  let  us 
not  give  them  a  place  here  among  us;  let 
us  not  In  our  frustration  turn  ourselves  Into 
a  likeness  of  what  we  despise  and  detest.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  save  society 
this  way,  but  we  may  find  Amherst  a  better 
place  to  be  together. 

Night  before  last  whUe  I  was  In  the  Red 
Room,  a  student  called  my  home  and  left 
word  with  my  wife  that  he  and  other  stu- 
dents hoped  I  would  write  a  letter.  Write  a 
letter!  To  whom?  One  feels  like  a  child 
throwing  paper  planes  against  a  blank  wall. 
I  might  vtrrlte  such  a  letter  and  you  might 
cheer  and,  If  the  world  goes  on,  you  might 
think  me  a  pleasant  and  sympathetic  fellow. 
But  the  mines  are  laid  (outside  North  Viet- 
nam's harbors]  and  for  the  next  few  days  we 
wait.  Ood  knows,  I  hope  Nixon  is  right.  Ood 
knows,  I  hope  It  works.  Not  for  his  sake,  not 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  sake  of  all  those  I  have  never  seen.  For 
mankind's  sake. 

We  have  lived  with  this  bloody  war  for 
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eighteen  years.  I  was  only  ten  years  out  of 
another  war  and  most  of  you  In  this  room 
were  babies.  Who  has  the  strength  to  raise 
all  the  arguments  again?  I  said  on  this 
campus  three  years  ago  that  I  think  the 
"Vietnam  war  Is  a  cruel  and  foolish  mistake, 
that  we  got  into  It  on  a  false  Ideological 
premise,  that  we  are  so  hung  up  In  our  own 
cant  that  we  cannot  admit  that  we  are  wrong, 
that  we  are  wasting  lives  because  of  a  fool- 
ish pride."  I  still  think  that.  To  whom  shall 
I  say  It  In  a  letter?  Voices  louder  than  mine 
have  been  saying  it  for  a  long  time.  What 
are  we  protesting? 

Let  me  say  what  I  protest  and  what  I 
"Bill  Ward,"  self  and  citizen,  propose  to 
do.  As  I  said  when  I  took  this  office,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  disenfranchise  myself  or  lose 
my  rights  as  citizen  because  I  am  president. 

Mr.  Nixon  promised  us  a  solution  through 
Vletnamization  of  the  war.  I  find  the  pol- 
icy repellent  but,  that  aside.  It  has  failed, 
so  now  we  have  the  mining  of  harbors,  the 
bombing  of  railheads,  the  interdiction  of  all 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
n.Ued  out  withdrawal;  the  only  way  to  nego- 
tiation again  is  through  the  application  of 
greater  and  greater  force;  the  next  move 
lies  In  someone  else's  hands.  What  If  the 
blockade  falls?  Mr.  Kissinger  In  his  press 
briefing  Is  reported  to  have  said  that  nuclear 
confrontation  is  an  acceptable  risk,  preferable 
to  the  present  land  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

What  I  protest  Is  not  what  has  been  done. 
What  is  done  Is  done.  No  word  of  mine,  no 
word  of  yours  will  change  It.  What  I  pro- 
test Is  what  may  come  next.  What  I  pro- 
test Is  there  is  no  way  to  protest.  I  speak  of 
frustration  and  deep  despair.  John  Dos  Pas- 
sos  once  wrote,  "We  only  have  words  against 
power  suijerpower,"  and  his  "U.S.A."  ended 
in  ley  defeat.  I  do  not  think  words  will  now 
change  the  minds  of  men  in  power  who  make 
these  decisions.  I  do  not.  Since  I  do  not,  I 
do  not  care  to  write  letters  to  the  world. 

Instead,  I  will,  for  myself,  Join  in  the  act 
of  passive  civil  disobedience  at  Westover  Air 
Force  Base. 

John  William  Ward,  president  of  Amherst, 
addressed  these  remarks  to  the  students.  The 
next  day  he  was  arrested  and  fined  In  an  anti- 
war demonstration  for  "disturbing  the 
peace." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  equally  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yiQld  2 
minutes  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  with  regard  to  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  the  Church-Case 
proposal.  And  I  am  persuaded  to  vote 
against  the  Byrd  amendment  primarily 
because  I  think  it  greatly  handicaps  our 
efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  I  think  that  adding  the  lan- 
guage "internationally  supervised  cease- 


fire," which  no  one  really  knows  the 
meaning  of  and  which  is  incapable  of 
being  defined  or  ascertained,  would  con- 
stitute a  great  handicap. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  know 
when  those  conditions  will  be  satisfied. 
That  will  greatly  handicap  our  efforts  to 
obtain  a  speedy  release  of  the  prisoners. 

I  am  also  persuaded  from  hearing  from 
some  of  the  loved  ones  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  our  men  missing  in  action.  It  is 
their  strong  feeling  that  adding  this  lan- 
guage will  put  off  the  day  that  their  men 
will  be  released. 

Also,  I  cannot  determine  really  what 
we  would  be  doing  by  agreeing  to  this 
language  because  there  is  no  time  certain 
for  the  cease-fire.  The  way  the  proposi- 
tion is  couched,  it  would  be  capable  of 
allowing  the  North  Vietnamese  to  grant 
or  consent  to  an  international  cease-fire 
and  the  release  of  our  prisoners,  and  4 
months  after  that  agreement  and  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war,  we  would 
leave  Indochina.  At  that  time  there 
would  be  nothing  that  would  prevent  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  then  doing  any- 
thing that  they  now  could  do  or  could 
have  done  prior  to  that  time  if  they  did 
not  have  a  cease-fire. 

All  the  way  through  in  our  debate 
when  we  talked  about  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  we  discussed  the  safety  of 
our  troops.  It  has  always  been  contained 
in  proposals  that  the  Senate  was  insisting 
that  there  be  safety  for  our  troops  during 
their  withdrawal.  A  cease-fire  has  not 
been  a  matter  that  the  Senate  has  been 
concerned  with.  I  think  that  we  would  be 
making  a  mistake  if  we  were  to  agree  to 
this  amendment  to  the  Church-Case 
amendment  and  would  greatly  handicap 
Dur  ability  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
prisoners. 

For  those  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Califoi'nia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  com- 
pletely expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia needs  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding  me 
time. 


Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  vote  against 
the  Byrd  amendment.  I  feel  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  get  out  of 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible  consistent 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  national 
value,  the  important  national  value  of 
having  our  prisoners  of  war  returned. 
The  Case-Church  amendment,  without 
the  Byrd  amendment,  makes  it  very  clear 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  before  the 
United  States  would  leave  South  Viet- 
nam. I  cannot  think  of  any  reason  for  us 
to  continue  with  the  madness  of  this  war 
in  Vietnam  which  for  the  past  8  years  has 
imdermined  the  spirit  of  our  coimtry. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  represents  a 
victory  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  That  is  the  true  victory.  As 
long  as  we  pursue  an  illusive  mirage  of 
military  victory,  whether  we  call  it  an 
American  victory,  or  a  victory  by  the 
Thieu  government — a  military  victory  in 
Vietnam — ^we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  quag- 
mire. 

I  had  great  hope  before  the  President 
appeared  on  television  the  other  night 
that  he  was  going  to  make  an  annoimce- 
ment  that  we  would  agree  in  return  for 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  troops  missing 
in  action  to  a  total  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  Instead  the  President  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  escalate  the  war.  I  feel  quite 
frankly  that  that  escalation  is  going  to 
have  serious  consequences  in  future 
months  as  the  United  States  has  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  about  many 
problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
challenges  the  blockade  in  Vietnam,  it 
seems  to  me  their  national  pride  is  go- 
ing to  dictate  that  they  put  the  pressuie 
on  us  in  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
whether  it  be  Berlin,  the  Middle  East,  or 
the  subcontinent  of  Asia,  they  will  put  the 
pressure  on  us  in  an  area  where  they 
have  the  strong  cards  and  we  have  the 
weak  ones.  This  is  the  tragedj*  of  the 
President's  policy  of  escalation — it  will 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  achieve 
a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  it  will  keep  Americans  in  Vietnam  in- 
definitely fighting  and  dying. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  rejects  the 
Byrd  amendment  which  will  only  serve 
to  protract  our  stay  in  Vietnam  and  ap- 
proves the  Case-Chuich  amendment  as 
written  because  it  seems  to  me  the  best 
way  at  this  particular  point  in  time  to 
get  out  of  this  dreadful  war. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  has  prepared 
a  chronicle  of  the  cease-fire  proposal,  as 
it  has  been  raised  through  the  years  and 
consistently  rejected  by  North  Vietnam. 
Reviewing  the  dismal  history  of  the 
cease-fire  proposal  is  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  great  mistake  we  will  make  if 
we  add  that  provision  to  the  Case- 
Church  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  brief  history  be  printed  here  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  last  January  25,  the  President  offered  a 
plan  for  withdrawal  of  our  forces  In  six 
months,  provided  we  received  back  our  pris- 
oners. He  added  to  his  proposal  what  was 
characterized  at  that  time  as  a  "hooker," 
namely,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  must  also 
a^ee  to  a  military  cease-fire  throughout  In- 
dochina. 

At  that  time  also  It  was  clear  to  many  of 
us  that  this  cease-fire  stipulation  killed  any 
chance  of  his  plan  being  accepted.  We  knew, 
and  he  knew,  that  In  the  past  Hanoi  had  con- 
sistently refused  to  consider  a  cease-fire  prior 
to  a  political  settlement. 

As  far  back  as  October  1970,  with  the  same 
stage  play.  President  Nlzon  offered  North 
Vietnam  a  five-point  peace  plan.  The  first 
point  was  a  cease-fire  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese promptly  rejected  that. 

In  July  1971,  Hanoi  offered  a  peace  plan, 
one  which  stipulated  that  a  cease-fire  ar- 
rangement would  only  be  agreed  to  after  a 
"government  of  national  concord"  was 
formed.  At  that  time  Le  Due  Tho  announced 
that.  If  President  Nlzon  tried  to  link  an 
agreement  on  the  fixing  of  a  withdrawal  date 
with  a  cease-fire  agreement,  there  would  be 
no  agreement. 

The  reasoning  advanced  by  Hanoi  for  their 
attitude  In  opposition  to  a  cease-fire  has 
been  consistent.  They  believe  that  the  In- 
stitution of  a  cease-fire,  without  a  political 
settlement,  would  be  tantamount  to  their 
losing  the  war. 

Territorially  they  would  be  placed  in  a  dis- 
advantageous position  In  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Infiltration  would  have 
to  stop;  and  the  result,  In  their  stated  opin- 
ion, would  be  a  victory  for  Saigon  on  the 
diplomatic  front  after  it  became  clear  South 
Vietnam  was  Incapable  of  winning  on  the 
military  front. 

In  short,  from  Hanoi's  viewpoint,  any 
cease-fire  proposal  of  President  Nixon  Is  un- 
acceptable because  they  believe,  in  effect,  It 
would  require  Hanoi  to  give  up  the  struggle. 

It  Is  also  clear,  and  has  been  for  many 
months,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not 
accept  a  military  settlement— cease-fire — be- 
fore a  political  settlement;  and  if  that  has 
been  their  position  in  the  past,  why,  after 
their  recent  substantial  military  successes 
would  they  be  willing  to  do  so  now? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  complicate  such 
chance  as  there  may  be  for  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  making  it 
contingent  upon  a  cease-fire  which 
North  Vietnam  has  not  only  consistently 
rejected  in  the  past,  but  which  present 
conditions  on  the  battlefield  make  it  even 
less  likely  for  her  to  accept  now. 

Our  prisoners  have  been  incarcerated 
long  enough.  Let  us  not  prolong  the  day 
when  they  can  be  freed  and  returned  to 
their  homes  again. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Church-Case 
proposal  is  unfettered.  It  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  exhibited  by  the  latest  Gallup 
Poll.  We  ought  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment in  unmodified  form. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  present  amendment  is  a  sin- 
cere gesture  on  the  part  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia. 
Knowing  him  as  well  as  I  do,  I  do  not 


question  for  one  moment  his  motives  in 
bringing  up  the  amendment.  But  I  do 
say  if  we  agree  to  his  amendment  today 
we  will  only  be  prolonging  the  agony.  We 
will  be  prolonging  the  agony  of  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  question  for  1  minute  that 
President  Nixon,  when  he  inaugurated 
his  policy  of  Vietnamization,  was  very, 
very  sincere.  I  am  sure  he  thought  at  the 
time  it  might  work. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we 
have  been  let  down.  We  have  been  let 
down  by  Saigon.  After  3  years  in  this 
effort,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
when  the  incursion  took  place  and  the 
DMZ  was  crossed,  the  South  Vietnamese 
threw  down  their  muskets,  took  off  their 
luiiforms,  and  ran. 

The  next  question  is:  What  do  we  do 
about  it?  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Have  a  cease-fire?  Everybody  would  like 
to  have  a  cease-fire  and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  suggest  we  seek  it. 

I  think  if  we  tie  it  to  this  amendment — 
I  repeat — all  we  are  doing  is  prolonging 
the  agony.  I  think  we  have  fulfilled  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  We  have  spent 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  As  the 
majority  leader  has  pointed  out  time  and 
time  again  we  have  over  50,000  dead  and 
over  a  quarter  million  seriously  injured. 
What  price  must  we  pay  to  prove  we  went 
8.000  miles  from  home  to  give  peace  and 
freedom  for  which  our  friends  have  not 
energetically  fought  themselves? 

The  question  here  is :  Do  we  get  out  and 
stay  out,  and  if  you  want  to  get  out,  how 
do  you  do  it?  Is  it  by  getting  in  more 
or  by  getting  in  less? 

We  have  mined  these  harbors.  Thank 
God  nothing  has  happened  so  far.  I  pray 
that  nothing  will  happen.  I  pray  Presi- 
dent Nixon  succeeds.  I  have  that  prayer 
on  my  lips  every  night.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains we  are  puisuing  a  very  dangerous 
course.  Where  it  will  end  nobody  knows. 
If  we  are  looking  for  a  military  victory 
somebody  should  stand  up  and  say  so. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  when  we  have 
to  bite  the  bullet  and  tell  the  American 
people  yes  or  no — do  we  intend  to  get  out 
and  stay  out  or  to  get  in  deeper. 

Are  we  looking  for  a  prearranged 
cease-fire  imder  international  supervi- 
sion, that  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
get  it.  But  the  wishvis  unrealistic.  If  we 
want  to  bring  our  boys  home  and  have  an 
accounting  for  those  missing  In  action, 
the  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  establish  a  pol- 
icy which  has  been  declared  on  this  floor 
by  the  Church-Case  amendment  that  we 
will  get  out  in  4  months  after  the  release 
of  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  get  out, 
that  is  the  way  to  get  out.  If  you  want 
to  stay  in,  keep  escalating  this  war,  and 
that  is  what  this  administration  is  doing. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  try- 
ing, but  I  think  this  last  move  on  May  8 
was  a  terrible  mistake  that  will  take  us — 
Gods  knows  where.  We  are  stretching  to 
the  end  of  the  limb,  and  then  only  the 
Lord  knows  how  much  more  involved  we 
will  be. 

We  started  out  by  saying  that  our  pol- 
icy in  Asia  was  one  of  a  political  solution, 
and  now  we  are  fighting  for  a  military 
victory.  We  cannot  win  the  war  unless  we 
invade  North  Vietnam.  This  we  do  not 
propose  to  do.  This  the  American  people 
would  not  stand  for.  Surely  we  cannot 


win  it  with  the  weakness  that  has  been 
displayed  by  the  soldiers  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  say  that  as  seriously  as  I 
have  said  anyllilng  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Let  us  keep  to  a  clear  course. 
Let  us  keep  the  Church-Case  amendment 
intact. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
APOLLO  16  ASTRONAUTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  Chair  appoints  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  as 
members  of  a  committee  to  escort  into 
the  Senate  Chamber  the  three  astronauts 
who  were  the  crew  of  Apollo  16. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes to  meet  and  congratulate  the  astro- 
nauts. 

At  1 :  32  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

Capt.  John  W.  Young,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Mrs.  Young,  Col.  Charles  Duke,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  and  Mrs.  Duke,  and  Comdr. 
Thomas  K.  Mattingly.  U.S.  Navy,  escorted 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, and  Mr.  Curtis,  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  myself 
and  the  entire  Senate,  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  welcome  our  distinguished  astro- 
nauts to  this  Chamber.  There  will  be  no 
speeches  exc^t  this  one.  Now  it  is  up  to 
us  to  shake  hands  with  the  distinguished 
astronauts  and  tell  them  how  much  we 
appreciate  what  they  have  done  and  also 
express  appreciation  to  their  wives  for  the 
encouragement  and  solace  which  they 
gave  them. 

(Senators  exchanged  greetings  with 
the  astronauts  and  their  wives.) 

At  1:53  p.m.,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
(Mr.  Chiles). 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
regrettable  that  at  this  late  date  in  the 
war,  the  issues  that  keep  us  from  peace 
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are  still  not  clearly  understood.  We  are 
asked  to  vote  on  an  amendment  making 
an  "internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire" a  condition  on  our  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  in  4  months  time.  So  it  would 
appear  that  Senators  are  voting  for  or 
against  a  cease-fire. 

Actually  the  exact  opposite  is  true. 

Voting  for  this  cease-fire  provision,  in 
all  likelihood,  will  prolong  the  war, 
rather  than  end  hostilities. 

Commentators  have  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration's most  recent  peace  pro- 
posal is  a  totally  new,  unprecedented 
offer.  I  wish,  very  sincerely,  that  it  were. 
But  from  what  I  can  determine  in  the 
public  record,  that  is  not  the  case. 

On  May  31.  1971.  we  offered  to  with- 
draw totally  in  exchange  for  a  cease-fire 
and  the  return  of  our  prisoners.  The 
other  side  turned  down  that  secret 
offer,  saying  it  could  not  accept  a  cease- 
fire in  the  absence  of  a  framework  for  a 
political  settlement  of  the  war. 

Now  I  do  not  maintain  that  their  posi- 
tion is  Justifiable.  But  one  would  have  to 
say  that  it  is  at  least  imderstandable. 
The  war  is  being  fought  over  the  issue 
of  political  power  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
other  side  has  said  that  it  would  not 
agree  to  give  up  its  military  effort,  and 
st(H}  where  they  are,  without  some  agree- 
ment on  a  political,  solution.  This  h£is 
been  the  subject  of  the  deadlocked  nego- 
tiations in  Paris.  The  prospects  of  our 
adversaries  agreeing  to  such  a  cease-fire 
now  is  even  more  remote  than  previously 
because  of  their  military  gains. 

In  effect,  it  seems  we  are  now  trying 
to  gain  through  negotiations  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  not  been  able  to 
win  on  the  battlefield. 

The  issue  is  also  not  the  protection  of 
our  own  troops.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  stated  that  if  we  agree  to  end  all 
military  operations  and  withdraw  all  oiu: 
troops,  they  would  be  willing  to  cease 
hostilities  between  their  forces  and  U.S. 
forces.  If  we  are  committed  only  to  with- 
drawing our  forces,  and  ending  our 
bombing,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  not 
committed  to  maintaining  the  Theiu 
regime,  then  we  can  seek  an  arrange- 
ment to  guarantee  the  safety  of  our 
troops  during  that  vrithdrawal. 

Thus,  by  passing  this  amendment,  we 
will  not  be  moving  toward  actual  cease- 
fire; rather,  we  will  write  into  law  con- 
ditions on  our  withdrawal  that  have 
already  been  rejected  by  the  other 
side — conditions  that  have  been  rejected 
in  principle  for  over  a  year.  We  will 
darken  the  hope  for  ending  the  suffering 
and  tragedy  of  this  war. 

I  wish  this  were  not  so;  I  pray  that 
the  suffering  and  killing  would  cease. 
And  if  there  were  any  reaUstic  hope  that 
the  agony  of  this  war  would  be  ended 
by  voting  for  this  amendment,  of  course, 
I  would  do  so.  But  I  fear  that  the  oppo- 
site will  occur,  and  we  should  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  However  good  it  might 
sound  to  say  we  are  for  a  cease-fire,  in 
reality  we  are  supporting  a  position 
which  will  not  end  the  fighting. 

I  would  add  that  in  the  event  this 
amendment  should  succeed,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Case-Church  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  two 


statements  of  analysis  regarding  the 
cease-fire  proposal  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  One 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation,  and  the 
other  by  the  Indochina  Resource  Cen- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Also,  after  the  President  revealed  the 
secret  peace  talks  between  Mr.  Kissinger 
and  the  North  Vietnamese,  Mr.  George 
Kahin  wrote  an  exceptional  analysis  of 
our  negotiating  position.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tliis  article,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Republic  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1972,  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Finally,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  an  out- 
standing reporter  with  the  Washington 
Post,  has  just  returned  from  Vietnam. 
He  has  captured  in  a  most  unique  way 
the  humtm  tragedy  exacted  by  this  war, 
and  the  consequences  of  our  interven- 
tion, and  our  massive  fire  power,  on  the 
lives  of  the  Vietnamese.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  these  articles,the  first  two 
of  a  series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends   Committee   on   Nationai,  Legisla- 
tion "Cease-Fire" — A  Formttla  To  Con- 

tinxte  the  War,  Not  End  It 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  has  proposed  to 
add  the  words  "an  internationally  super- 
vised ceasefire  to  the  Case-Churcb  amend- 
ment as  an  additional  requirement  to  be  ne- 
gotiated before  T7.S.  troops  are  withdrawn. 
An  attempt  may  also  be  made  to  add  a  simi- 
lar provision  to  the  proposal  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. A  vote  Is  scheduled  at  2  p.m.  Tues- 
day, May  16  on  the  Byrd  amendment. 

All  who  value  human  life  sirdently  hope 
for  an  end  to  the  killing  in  Indochina.  Never- 
theless, Inclusion  of  this  requirement  in 
Congressional  amendments  to  end  the  war 
would  prolong  the  killing,  not  end  it.  Why? 

1.  Congress  would  thereby  give  a  veto  to 
Saigon,  or  to  Hanoi,  or  to  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  or  to  the  Nixon 
Administration  over  UJ.  disengagement 
from  this  war. 

An  "internationally  supervised  ceasefire" 
is  a  highly  complicated  agreement,  especially 
in  the  absence  of  a  decisive  military  situa- 
tion. It  could  take  months  or  years  to  nego- 
tiate— ^witness  the  current  Paris  negotia- 
tions. Consider  these  delicate  issues  which 
must  be  decided  in  a  highly  charged  atmos- 
phere of  mistrust: 

(a)  If  the  fighting  stops,  how  does  one 
determine  who  is  in  political  control  of  an 
area?  This  is  clear  regarding  Saigon  and 
Quang  Trl,  but  what  about  provinces  such 
as  Quang  Ngai?  There  the  provincial  capital 
is  held  by  government  troops  but  most  of  the 
countryside  is  held  by  the  PRO.  What  about 
those  areas  controlled  by  one  side  in  daylight 
and  the  other  at  night?  Some  have  suggested 
a  map  of  South  Vietnam  might  look  like 
leopard  spots  If  such  a  ceasefire  were  in- 
stituted. Must  there  be  agreement  on  how 
this  map  looks  before  a  ceasefire  begins? 

(b)  Does  each  side  keep  its  wei^ons  In 
place  and  ready  to  use  In  Its  area?  Can  the 
United  States  continue  to  supply  replacement 
parts,  gasoline,  etc.  to  ARVN  forces?  Can  the 
USSR  and  China  continue  to  do  the  same  for 
DRVN/PRG  forces?  Will  Saigon  harbOT  and 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  be  closed  or  flowing 
with  material?  Would  a  ceasefire  merely  pro- 
vide a  period  to  replenish  forces  before  the 
war  begins  again? 

(c)  How  would  the  ceasefire  provisions  be 
applied  in  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Does  this  per- 


mit the  National  United  Front  of  Cambodia 
to  organize  a  government  in  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia not  oontroUed  by  the  Phnom  Penh 
government?  Would  It  recognize  the  areas 
currently  administered  by  the  Pathet  Lao  In 
Laos? 

(d)  Who  supervises  the  ceaseflre?  What 
countries  are  represented?  What  authority  do 
they  have  to  travel  freely  tbrocghout  the 
country  and  to  report  violations? 

These  are  not  insoluble  problems.  In  fact, 
they  must  be  solved  as  part  of  a  final  settle- 
ment. The  point  here  is  that  without  agree- 
ment on  the  political  complexion  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  resolved.  Any  one  of  the 
negotiating  parties  can  stymie  agreement. 

The  Byrd  amendment  and  similar  proposals 
thus  give  a  veto  to  the  Vietnamese,  North  and 
South,  over  U.S.  policy  In  Indochina. 

Congress  by  requiring  an  undefined  and 
undefinable  "internationally  supervised 
ceasefire  agreement"  prior  to  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal would  be  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  It 
would  prevent  any  early  release  of  P.O.W.'s. 
Its  Indefinite  meaning  in  the  context  of  cur- 
rent military  operations  suggests  it  could  be 
used  by  the  Administration  as  a  subtle  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

2.  Hanoi  and  the  PRO  are  unlikely  to  agree 
to  a  ceasefire. 

Administration  spokesmen  argue  that  a 
ceasefire  should  appeal  to  Hanoi  and  the 
PRO  becavise  they  could  retain  control  over 
the  "large  chunks"  of  territory  they  have 
gained  in  recent  weeks  of  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  Hanoi  and  the  PRO  also  have  many 
supporters  and  sympathizers  throughout 
Vietnam  Including  many  units  and  cadres 
In  the  countryside.  A  ceasefire.  It  is  argued, 
would  endanger  these  groups  by  keeping  the 
Saigon  Government's  extensive  poUce  sys- 
tem in  operation.  The  ptolice,  backed  by  the 
army  and  militia.  In  the  name  of  domestic 
peace  and  order  could  continue  to  arrest,  de- 
tain, imprison  and  even  kill  those  It  de- 
scribes as  opponents  of  the  regime.  Hanoi 
and  the  PRO  are  not  likely  to  agree  to  this. 

There  are  approximately  100,000  men  in 
the  police  force  of  South  Vietnam,  who  are 
permitted  by  the  Constitution  to  act  against 
anyone  considered  to  be  a  threat  to  national 
security.  This  number  is  scheduled  to  rise  to 
120.000  by  the  end  of  1972.  In  addition  the 
total  South  Vietnamese  military  establlsli- 
ment  numbers  approximately  1,200,000  in  a 
country  of  17  miUion. 

What  convincing  assurance  could  be  given 
to  the  PRG  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment would  not  continue  its  programs  of 
Identification,  interrogation  and  assassina- 
tion, as  in  Operation  Phoenix,  in  the  name 
of  law  and  order?  Would  political  prisoners  be 
released  or  would  more  opponents  of  tlie 
government  be  arrested? 

Is  this  current  emphasis  on  an  "tnterna- 
tionaUy  supervised  ceasefire"  Just  another 
case  of  one  side  insisting  on  a  condition 
which  it  knows  will  be  unacceptable  to  the 
other  side? 

3.  A  ceasefire  unaccompanied  by  a  political 
settlement  is  highly  volatile  and  unworkable. 

There  have  been  numerous  truces  in  this 
war.  All  have  been  brief  and  marred  by 
charges  by  both  sides  of  violations.  So  long 
as  no  settlement  of  outstanding  political  Is- 
sues is  reached,  each  side  will  be  moved,  al- 
most irreslstably,  to  break  the  agreement  in 
an  attempt  to  change  the  political  and  mili- 
tary situation  to  Its  advantage. 

By  rejecting  the  Byrd  amendment.  Con- 
gress will  retain  some  control  over  the  length 
of  fiuther  UJS.  Involvement  In  the  Indo- 
china war. 

The  timetable  for  the  complete  withdrawal 
should  be  set  by  Congress,  as  in  the  Brooke- 
McGovem-Hatfield  date  of  August  31  or  the 
proposal  of  October  1  submitted  to  the  Hotise 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  or  even  the  date 
of    December    31    as    In    the    Case-Church 
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amendment  as  it  came  from  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

But  Congress  should  not  abdicate  further 
its  control  over  the  US  troop  withdrawal 
timetable.  It  should  not  make  this  timeta- 
ble dependent  on  the  reaching  of  agreement 
on  complex,  controversial  and  subtle  issues 
among  hostile  and  adverse  parties.  This  is  a 
formula  for  endless  war. 

Indochina  Resource  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  IS.  1972. 

NIXON'S  PEACE  PLAN 

Along  with  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment of  the  intensified  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  mining  of  Haiphong  har- 
bor, he  announced  that  once  American  pris- 
oners are  returned  and  a  supervised  cease- 
fire in  place  has  been  arranged  throughout 
Indochina,  the  United  States  would  stop  "all 
acts  of  force"  and  withdraw  all  American 
forces  within  four  months. 

This  peace  plan  may  sound  "generous"  to 
President  Nixon  and  many  war-weary  Amer- 
icans who  have  only  a  cursory  knowledge 
of  the  real  Issues  of  this  war,  but  it  will  never 
be  accepted  by  the  other  side.  Why?  Is  the 
other  side  opposed  to  ending  the  war?  It  is 
worthwhile  to  make  several  points. 

First,  the  Geneva  agreements  that  ended 
the  First  Indochina  War  provided  for  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire  and  a 
temporary  partition  of  the  country  Into  two 
military  regroupment  zones.  The  partition 
was  to  be  removed  by  internationally  super- 
vised elections  to  be  held  in  1956  to  reunify 
the  country.  The  Vietminh  military  forces 
did  cease  fire  and  regrouped  in  the  North. 
In  1955  the  Vietminh  political  workers  in 
the  South  began  campaigning  for  the  1956 
elections.  However,  the  French  left  Vietnam 
in  1955  and  turned  over  "power"  in  the 
South  to  the  U.S. -supported  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 
Diem  promptly  cancelled  the  scheduled  elec- 
tions and  Jailed  or  executed  the  Vietminh 
who  had  made  themselves  known  by  cam- 
paigning for  the  election.  The  Vietminh  ap- 
pealed to  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  bring  international  pressure  to  force 
the  elections,  but  the  real  "power"  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  army  and  police  of  Diem. 
Left  without  any  legal  recourse,  the  South- 
ern supporters  of  the  Vietminh  banded  to- 
gether to  fight  for  their  lives  and  to  liberate 
their  country.  The  net  result  was  the  Second 
Indochina  War.  The  1954-56  experience 
taught  the  Vietnamese  not  to  be  tricked 
again. 

Second,  the  Nixon  administration  has  been 
seeking  a  cease-fire  in  place  since  it  took 
office  in  1969.  It  has  failed  and  the  war  con- 
tinues. The  PRG  position  states:  "In  regard 
to  the  so-called  'on  the  spot  unconditional 
cease-fire'  put  forward  by  President  Nixon  . . . 
would  amount  on  the  one  hand  to  legalizing 
American  aggression,  to  legalizing  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  pay  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  depriving  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  of  its  legiti- 
mate right  of  self-defense,  thus  permitting 
the  United  States  to  gain  time  In  order  to 
consolidate  the  puppet  army  and  adminis- 
tration and  to  let  loose,  at  the  moment  of 
their  choice,  an  even  more  savage  war.  That 
is  why,  faithful  to  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  population,  we  have 
unmasked  and  rejected  that  subterfuge." 

Third,  there  was  a  revealing  dialogue  on 
the  Martin  Agronsky  Evening  Edition  news 
show  on  Friday,  May  12  between  Congress- 
man Edward  Derwinski  (R.-Ill.)  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  Congressman 
Jerome  Waldie  (D.-Callf.).  Derwinski  was 
one  of  the  Congressional  leadership  briefed 
before  Nixon's  speech  and  supported  the 
President's  actions.  One  interchange  was  par- 
ticularly Informative.  Paraphrasing  their 
remarks: 

Dexwinski.  Are  you  in  favor  of  abandon- 
ing our  ally,  the  South  Vietnamese? 


Waldie.  The  President  is  offering  to  aban- 
don our  ally  by  bis  offer  to  stop  all  acts  of 
force  and  withdraw  within  four  months. 

Derwinski.  But  there  will  be  a  cease-fire. 

Waldie.  What  if  the  cease-fire  is  broken? 
What  if  the  North  Vietnamese  break  the 
cease-fire? 

Derwinski.  0\ir  air  and  seapower  in  the 
area  will  be  used  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  NLP  will  not  return  American  POWs 
unless  they  are  certain  that  all  acts  of  force 
by  the  U.S.  will  be  stopped  and  not  resumed. 

The  PRO  has  stated  that  it  will  cease  fire 
with  the  Americans  and  return  the  POWs 
If  the  U.S.  will  cease  fire  (including  bomb- 
ing) and  set  a  date  for  total  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  and  U.S.-supported  third  nation  forces. 
They  will  not  observe  a  cease-fire  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  until  a  political  settle- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

There  Is  one  additional  sticking  point 
which  has  not  received  much  attention.  The 
Seven  Point  Peace  Initiative  of  the  PRO  put 
forward  on  July  1,  1971  states  that  if  the 
U.S.  sets  a  date  for  total  withdrawal,  the 
parties  will  agree  on  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
troops  and  the  "freeing  of  all  military  per- 
sonnel of  all  parties  and  of  civilians  cap- 
tured during  the  war,  Including  the  Ameri- 
can pilots  captured  in  North  Vietnam."  This 
of  course  Includes  North  Vietnamese  and 
NLF  soldiers  and  civilian  political  prisoners. 
All  of  these  prisoners  are  held  by  the  Thieu 
regime  and  their  release  requires  Saigon's 
assent  and  cooperation.  Saigon  is  likely  to 
resist  any  such  deal  if  its  future  existence 
is  threatened.  Because  of  U.S.  military  ex- 
pediency, we  have  given  Thleu  custody  of 
the  soldiers  our  forces  have  captured,  and 
thereby  we  have  made  a  prisoner  exchange 
much  more  difficult. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  PRG  agree 
to  return  American  POWs  without  a  full 
prisoner  exchange,  they  will  be  making  a 
major  concession. 

Nixon's   Peace   Plan 
(By  George  McT.  Kahln) 

Any  careful  scrutiny  of  President  Nixon's 
eight-point  Vietnam  peace  plan  leaves  little 
hope  that  it  will  provide  a  basis  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war.  Most  of  its 
provisions  have  been  Incorporated  in  earlier 
American  proposals — proposals  which  were 
not  acceptable  to  Hanoi  and  the  NLP.  The 
President  has  stated  his  willingness  to  set  a 
terminal  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces  but  has  made  this  dependent 
upon  a  formidable  set  of  conditions  that  go 
far  beyond  the  simple  release  of  prisoners 
and  the  safety  of  withdrawing  American 
forces.  The  only  hope  one  can  entertain  is 
that  President  Nixon  will  regard  his  pro- 
p>osal  as  simply  a  point  of  departure  from 
which  he  Is  prepared  to  move  a  very  long 
way  toward  the  NLP-Hanol  position  In  an 
effort  to  find  common  ground  upon  which 
realistic  negotiations  can  finally  begin. 

But  if  the  President  should  actually  intend 
to  move  toward  the  middle  ground  of  genuine 
compromise  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
components  of  his  eight  points  will  have  to 
be  drastically  altered.  Of  central  Importance 
Is  the  qtiestion  of  a  cease-fire  which,  con- 
trary to  what  Mr.  Kissinger  stated  to  the 
press,  is  very  much  a  major  issue  and  one 
where  the  positions  are  far  apart.  There  are 
two  very  different  Idnds  of  cease-fire  on  the 
table:  President  Nixon's  all-party,  All- 
Indochina  cease-fire;  and  the  NLF's  pro- 
posal for  an  initial  bilateral  cease-fire  be- 
tween Just  the  NLF  and  Hanoi  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  US  and  its  Korean  and  other 
non-Vietnamese  allies  on  the  other,  with 
the  area  covered  limited  to  South  Vietnam, 

Thus  the  cease-fire  that  the  NLF  and 
Hanoi  are  prepared  to  enter  Into  with  us 
explicitly   excludes   General   Thieu's   armed 


forces.  The  reason  for  this  is  basic  to  their 
whole  approach  to  a  negotiated  settlement: 
that  as  between  them  and  Saigon  any  cease- 
fire must  be  preceded  by  a  political  agree- 
ment. Their  experience  with  the  US  and  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  in  the  post-Geneva  period  has 
taught  them  that  It  Is  folly  to  trust  to  the 
mere  promise  of  a  political  agreement  later. 
In  return  for  a  prior  armistice.  They  will  not 
again  give  up  their  military  leverage  without 
first  securing  a  firm  agreement  covering  the 
political  issues  about  which  the  war  is  being 
fought.  It  was  with  this  consideration  In 
mind  that  the  NLF  In  Its  seven-point  pro- 
posal of  last  July  separated  out  a  cease-fire 
with  the  United  States  from  the  question  of 
its  own  cease-fire  with  Saigon's  forces.  For 
unless  such  a  separation  is  made  there  can 
be  no  possibility  for  a  release  of  prisoners 
and  the  safe  evacuation  of  remaining  Ameri- 
can forces  until  after  a  political  agreement 
with  Saigon  has  been  secured — a  matter 
which  will  take  considerable  time  to  work 
out. 

However,  President  Nixon's  proposed  cease- 
fire is  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  of 
resolution  than  the  bilateral  arrangements 
proposed  by  the  NLP  and  Hanoi.  With  re- 
spect to  South  Vietnam  It  is  evident  that 
it  would  have  far-reaching  and  decisive  po- 
litical consequences  that,  quite  apart  from 
whatever  electoral  process  is  followed,  would 
virtually  assure  the  continuation  of  Thieu's 
regime  in  power.  In  other  words,  once  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  kind  of  cease-fire  was  opera- 
tive there  would  almost  automatically  ensure 
political  consequences  that  would  be  decisive 
In  the  allocation  of  power  In  South  Vietnam 
and  would  virtually  assure  paramountcy  for 
Thleu  and  his  regime.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  one  m\ist  assess  the  "flexibility"  with 
which  Mr.  Kissinger  has  credited  President 
Nixon,  particularly  the  President's  statement 
that  "we  would  be  willing  to  begin  imple- 
menting certain  military  aspects  while  nego- 
tiations coritinue  on  the  implementation  of 
other  Issues  .  .  .  [or|  to  settle  only  the  mili- 
tary issues  and  leave  the  political  Issues  to 
the  Vietnamese  alone."  For  the  antecedent 
military  Issues,  if  solved  along  the  lines 
called  for  by  the  President,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly ensure  resolution  of  the  political  issues 
in  accordance  with  his  objectives. 

First  of  all.  President  Nixon's  cease-fire 
seeks  to  freeze  the  military  balance  at  a 
point  in  time  when  the  scales  are  still  heav- 
ily weighted  with  US  ground  and  air  power 
(plus  over  two  divisions  of  US-financed  South 
Korean  troops) ,  Thus  in  terms  of  self-deter- 
mination a  freezing  of  the  pattern  of  terri- 
tory at  present  under  control  of  the  contend- 
ing Vietnamese  parties  would  be  artificial 
and  conductive  to  equally  artificial  political 
consequences.  Such  a  cease-fire  would  reg- 
ister the  enormous  impact  of  American  fire 
power  on  major  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
would  not  only  reflect  Saigon's  garrisoning 
of  territories  won  for  it  over  the  past  years 
by  American  combat  forces;  it  would  also 
keep  locked  into  Saigon's  control  several  mil- 
lion refugees  that  our  bombing  and  artillery 
fire  have  driven  out  of  substantial  areas 
which  were  previously  administered  by  the 
NLP. 

Moreover,  as  any  close  reading  of  points 
5,  6  and  7  of  President  Nixon's  proposal  makes 
clear,  his  ceasefire  is  intimately  tied  in  with 
the  requirement  for  a  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  This  Hanoi  is  not  likely 
to  accept  prior  to  an  acceptable  political  set- 
tlement In  the  South.  Certainly  Hanoi  will 
not  withdraw  its  troops  unless  assured  that 
supporters  of  the  NLF  are  protected  against 
reprisal  from  the  Saigon  government.  Nor  will 
It  accept  an  election  in  the  South  preceded 
by  a  disarmament  of  the  NLF  while  the  Sai- 
gon generals  that  support  Thleu  maintain 
their  arms. 

It  has  been  widely  noted  that  President 
Nixon  is  calling  for  a  cease-fire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dry  season  when  enemy  forces  are 
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poised  to  undertake  attacks  that  even  our 
own  military  believe  wiU  be  attended  by  some 
successes.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time  most 
NLF  main  force  units  are  over  the  border  In 
Cambodia  either  engaged  In  the  fighting  or 
resting  up  for  subsequent  operations  there  or 
in  South  Vietnam.  Thus  a  cease-fire  now 
would  freeze  the  most  important  NLP  units 
in  position  outside  their  own  country. 

In  neither  t&e  President's  eight  points  nor 
his  January  25  speech  Is  any  mention  made 
of  the  NLF's  armed  forces,  and  thus  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  US  and  Thieu 
have  changed  their  position  with  regard  to 
them.  This  view— essentially  that  of  the 
Johnson  administration — insists  that  the 
NLF's  armed  forces  must  either  go  to  North 
Vietnam  or,  if  they  elect  to  return  to  their 
homes,  surrender  their  arms  to  the  Saigon 
regime.  With  the  NLF's  armed  forces  so  elim- 
inated, and  with  Thieu's  million-man  army 
and  125,000  police  keeping  their  own  arms. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  civilian  political  adherents 
of  the  NLF  would  risk  exposing  themselves 
by  engaging  in  election  activity  or  be  tempt- 
ed to  serve  on  the  electoral  commission  to 
which  President  Thieu  and  President  Nixon 
have  invited  them. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  President  Nix- 
on's proposal  that  will  undoubtedly  give  the 
miF  pause.  He  Is  silent  on  the  question  of 
political  amnesty,  a  matter  about  which  the 
NLF  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  concern 
and  which  it  has  highlighted  In  its  own 
proposal.  (There  It  calls  for  "concrete  meas- 
ures with  the  required  guarantees"  to  be 
taken  "so  as  to  prohibit  all  acts  of  terror, 
reprisal  and  discrimination  against  persons 
having  collaborated  with  one  or  the  other 
party"  and  the  release  of  "all  persons  Jailed 
for  political  reasons.")  Also  likely  to  appear 
ominous  to  the  NLP  Is  the  reference  that 
President  Nixon  does  make  to  civilian  prison- 
ers. Whereas  the  NLF's  proposal  calls  for 
the  release  of  "the  totality"  of  "the  civilians 
captured  in  the  war,"  his  proposal  provides 
only  for  the  release  of  "innocent  civilians." 
President  Thieu's  criteria  for  political  "in- 
nocence" are  hardly  likely  to  provide  as- 
surance that  this  will  Include  NLF  support- 
ers. If  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  the  non-Commu- 
nist lawyer  who  with  17  percent  of  the 
votes  ranked  next  to  Thieu  In  the  1967  presi- 
dential election,  is  still  doing  hard  labor  In 
a  concentration  camp  and  If  several  thou- 
sand Buddhist  leaders,  students  and  teachers 
now  in  such  camps  or  In  Jail,  are  considered 
as  non-Innocent  by  Thleu,  what  prospect  is 
there  that  he  will  release  the  additional 
thousands  of  Jailed  political  adherents  of 
the  NLF  so  that  they  can  help  organize  and 
participate  In  the  proposed  election? 

President  Nixon's  call  for  another  presi- 
dential election  In  South  Vietnam  so  soon 
after  the  American-endorsed  election  of  last 
October  may  seem  plausible  to  some  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  will  have  little  appeal  In  Viet- 
nam, among  either  Communists  or  non-Com- 
munists. In  appreciating  this,  one  should 
recall  not  merely  the  farcical  character  of 
the  last  election  in  which  even  members  of 
the  Saigon  military  establishment  were  given 
no  fair  chance  to  compete  against  Thieu,  and 
where  the  Nixon  administration  Insisted  that 
the  United  States  was  completely  "neutral." 
One  should  also  remember  the  earlier  elec- 
tion of  1967,  run  under  the  aegis  of  Saigon's 
military  establishment  (where  Thieu  was 
then  chief  of  state  and  chairman  of  the 
armed  forces  council)  through  which  Thleu 
first  became  President.  There,  even  after  the 
main  popular  figures  had  been  screened  out 
of  the  running,  the  balloting  fraud  was  so 
widespread  that  Saigon's  Central  Election 
Council  voted  16-2  to  Invalidate  it.  It  was 
only  after  Intimidation  by  threats  from  the 
police  and  other  agents  of  Thleu  and  Ky  and 
after  visible  pressure  from  the  American 
Embassy  that  a  cowed  national  assembly 
overruled  Its  decision  and  declared  Thieu's 
election  valid.  In  that  election,  too,  Wash- 


ington asserted  that  the  US  bad  been  com- 
pletely "neutral"  and  endorsed  the  process 
as  having  produced  a  legitimate,  freely 
elected  government  representing  the  will  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  view  of  this  history  of  American-pro- 
moted elections  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  perhaps 
understandable  that  the  NLF  might  be  skep- 
tical about  Its  chances  In  the  exercise  that 
President  Nixon  Is  now  proposing,  and  why 
his  Invitation  to  membership  In  an  electoral 
commission  charged  with  overseeing  the 
elections  might  not  seem  very  attractive. 
Along  with  non-Communist  opponents  of 
the  Thleu  regime  they  recognize  all  too  well 
that  such  a  body,  whether  or  not  subject 
to  international  supervision,  can  have  little 
effect  on  the  course  of  elections  run  under 
the  political  and  administrative  aegis  of  a 
Saigon  government  controlled  by  Thleu  and 
his  lieutenants.  The  NLF  has  always  argued 
that  the  central  factor  is  who  controls  the 
administrative  and  political  organization 
at  the  time  that  elections  are  held.  It  would 
regard  a  sharing  of  power  on  an  electoral 
commission  as  futile  unless  It  also  shared 
power  In  the  government  and  administration 
whose  police  and  civil  and  military  officials 
were  in  control  at  the  time  of  elections. 

The  scenario  suggested  by  President  Nixon 
whereby  Thleu  steps  out  of  the  presidential 
palace  a  month  before  the  elections  in  which 
he  Intends  to  run  will  only  be  viewed  with 
derision  in  Vietnam.  Absence  from  his  office 
at  that  time  would,  of  course,  make  no  real 
difference.  In  the  first  place,  the  chairman 
of  the  senate,  whom  President  Nixon  has 
suggested  could  serve  as  "caretaker  head  of 
the  government,"  is  Thieu's  man.  But  In  any 
case  the  administration  would  be  firmly  in 
the  hands  of  Thieu  appointees  from  General 
Khlem,  his  Prime  Minister,  through  the  cab- 
inet, all  the  way  down  to  the  44  province 
chiefs  and  more  numerous  district  heads, 
each  of  whom  Thieu  has  appointed  and  each 
of  whom  is  beholden  to  him  for  continuance 
in  office.  Unless  this  political  machine  of 
President  Thleu  yields  place  to  a  different, 
more  representative  administration  one  can- 
not exj>ect  anjrthing  like  a  "free  and  demo- 
cratic" election,  even  If  an  Independent  elec- 
toral commission  "representing  all  political 
forces  in  Vietnam"  attempts  to  achieve  this 
in  conjunction  with  "international  super- 
vision." 

The  Vietnamese  have  already  had  experi- 
ence with  International  supervision  and  they 
have  not  found  It  very  effective.  They  recall 
that  the  three-nation  International  Control 
Commission  (composed  of  members  from 
India,  Canada  and  Poland)  that  was  set  up 
by  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  was  quite 
unable  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  two  years  later.  It  was 
unable  either  to  halt  political  reprisals  (with 
Diem  finally  obliging  it  to  stop  even  its  in- 
vestigations of  them) or  to  induce  Saigon  to 
enter  into  the  negotiations  with  Hanoi  nec- 
essary for  planning  the  elections  that  the 
ICC  was  to  supervise  In  1956.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  for  an  inter- 
national supervisory  presence  much  stronger 
than  the  ICC;  even  so  the  NLP  is  unlikely 
to  trust  to  elections  prior  to  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  government  In  Saigon  under 
whose  administration  they  would  be  held. 

Whether  taken  as  a  whole  or  restricted  to 
Its  most  fundamental  elements.  President 
Nixon's  eight-point  proposal  departs  so  far 
from  what  our  opponents  might  possibly  ac- 
cept, as  to  lend  credence  to  the  allegation 
that  he  is  addressing  himself  to  an  Amer- 
ican audience  rather  than  to  those  with 
whom  he  says  he  wants  to  negotiate.  For 
he  has  made  the  setting  of  any  terminal  date 
for  withdrawal  of  all  American  ground 
forces,  and  an  end  to  the  bombing,  depend- 
ent upon  the  enemy's  acceptance  of  condi- 
tions that  In  fact  add  up  to  virtual  military 
capitulation  and  the  NLF's  political  stran- 
gulation. He  calls  lor  the  South  Vietnamese 


people  to  decide  their  political  future  for 
themselves  "free  from  outside  Interference," 
but  his  strategy  Is  clearly  calculated  to  reg- 
ister the  present  weightage  of  US  ground 
and  air  power  on  the  scales  of  Vietnamese 
self-determination.  His  policy  advantages 
Thieu  and  his  coterie  and  appears  designed 
to  keep  them  in  power. 

Despite  the  ambiguities  of  President  Nix- 
on's proposal  the  order  of  his  priorities  emer- 
ges wltu  greater  clarity.  Certainly  there  can 
no  longer  be  much  doubt  that  in  his  view 
the  release  of  prisoners  and  the  safety  of 
American  troops  still  In  Vietnam  must  yield 
precedence  to  preservation  of  the  military 
and  political  position  of  the  present  Saigon 
regime. 

Red  Beach — The  Hitman  Flotsam  of  Wab 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Dananc. — ^The  hamlet  chief  welcomed  us 
Into  his  home  on  Red  Beach  and  then  pulled 
out  two  pieces  of  paper  that  identified  him 
as  one  of  those  special  casualties  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

"At  about  8:30  ajn.  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber 1968,"  he  had  written  In  the  form  sup- 
plied by  the  American  government,  "my 
daughter,  Vo  Thl  Due,  was  helping  my  wife, 
Nguyen  Thl  Lang,  pulling  fishing  net  from 
the  water  of  Ha  Khe  beach.  Suddenly,  an 
U.S.  airplane  fell  from  the  sky  Into  the 
water.  One  piece  of  that  airplane  the  size 
of  a  desk  hit  my  daughter  and  carried  her 
away  twenty  yards,  injuring  her  and  kill  her 
on  the  spot." 

The  second  piece  of  paper  was  the  U.S. 
go\  ernment's  reply  to  Hamlet  Chief  Vo 
Dong's  claim  for  $1,250  to  compensate  him 
for  the  life  of  his  12-year-old  daughter: 

"The  Foreign  Claims  Commission  has  care- 
fully examined  all  of  the  available  evidence 
pertaining  to  your  claim,"  wrote  Army  Major 
Leonard  G.  Crowley.  "The  commission  has 
determined  that  the  Incident  arose  out  of 
combat  activities  engaged  in  by  the  United 
States  aircraft  Involved.  Under  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  this  commission,  com- 
bat related  claims  are  not  compensable." 

The  chief  asked  us  to  explain  that  line. 
"combat  related  claims  are  not  compensable," 
because  we  were  Americans  who  should  un- 
derstand. "Couldn't  your  government  at  least 
pay  for  my  daughter's  funeral?  I  asked  for 
500.000  piasters — is  that  so  much  money  to 
you?  My  own  government  told  me  it  wew  not 
their  plane.  I  rode  my  bicycle  to  Danang 
about  30  times  about  this  matter.  Who  Is  re- 
sponsible?" 

It  seemed  empty  to  tell  the  stricken  father, 
as  he  brought  out  pictures  of  his  daughter 
and  other  correspondence,  that  the  war  was 
responsible.  And  it  was  ironic  that  the  hamlet 
chief  was  Interviewing  us.  not  we  htm,  on 
that  historic  landmark  of  American  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  War,  Red  Beach. 

Red  Beach  is  the  place  the  first  American 
ground  combat  troops  entered  the  war.  On 
March  8,  1965,  Marines  started  wading  ashore 
with  the  announced  mission  of  protecting  the 
Danang  airfield.  Later  they  were  ordered  to 
pacify  the  countryside  in  this  northern  area 
of  Vietnam,  now  designated  Military  Region 
One. 

Looking  back  on  the  Marines'  accomplish- 
ments in  Vietnam  in  1965  and  1968,  former 
First  Division  commander,  MaJ.  Gen.  Herman 
Nickerson  Jr.,  once  said:  "Not  only  has  this 
division  defeated  a  Communist  Insurgent,  it 
also  has  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  a 
land  torn  asunder." 

Today,  Red  Beach  itself  mocks  those  words 
and  others  like  It.  The  VS.  and  South  Viet- 
namese governments,  to  cite  one  more  ex- 
ample of  official  rhetoric,  said  In  their  Joint 
declaration  of  Honolulu  on  Feb.  8,  1966.  that 
"it  is  a  military  war,  a  war  for  the  hearts  of 
our  people.  We  cannot  win  one  without  win- 
ning the  other.  But  the  war  for  the  hearts 
of  the  people  Is  more  than  a  military  tactic. 
It  is  a  moral  principle  . . ." 
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Not  far  from  where  the  Marines  landed, 
people  are  now  piled  up  like  so  much  drift- 
wood on  the  beach  In  houses  made  of  the 
flotsam  of  the  American  military  presence — 
Budwelser  beer  cartons,  ammunition  packing 
crates,  artillery  shell  casings. 

Men,  women  and  children  move  about  the 
beach  dressed  in  pieces  of  American  military 
uniforms — sometimes  In  fatigue  tops  with 
the  soldier's  name  still  sewn  over  the  pocket. 
Tots  paddle  around  the  harbor  In  punts  made 
from  styrofoam  bomb  containers.  And  shouts 
of,  "Hey  Joe,  where  you  go?"  come  from  the 
little  houses  whenever  Americans  pass. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  flimsy  shacks 
moved  here  to  escape  the  crossfire  of  the 
war.  Danang,  at  least  when  the  American 
military  presence  was  large,  offered  jobs  and 
security.  Now  the  jobs  are  gone,  along  with 
most  of  the  Americans.  The  security,  In  the 
face  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Invasion,  is 
tenuous. 

But  there  is  no  place  else  for  the  people 
to  go  right  now.  Their  farms  farther  north 
are  still  unsafe.  Even  resettlement  areas  in 
the  south,  like  Phuoctuy,  are  under  attack. 
So,  in  this  sense,  Danang  and  Its  environs 
like  Red  Beach  are  a  microcosm  of  what  Is 
happening  to  the  people  In  Vietnam  In  this 
suspenseful  stage  of  the  war — the  Vletnami- 
zation  stage — the  American  legacy  stage — 
the  time  of  testing  stage. 

To  convey  what  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  thinking  at  this  crucial  juncture  in 
the  long  war,  Charles  Benoit — an  experienced 
Vietnam  hand  who  served  as  translator — and 
I  interviewed  scores  of  them  over  four  weeks, 
both  before  and  after  the  offensive  began. 
We  concentrated  on  the  Danang  area  because 
of  its  symbolic  importance,  because  the  hard- 
est fighting  was  done  In  the  north  while  the 
Americans  were  here  in  force  and  because  it 
is  the  main  front  in  this  current  test  of  Viet- 
nam ization. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  testimony  came 
from  a  rice  farmer  who,  after  he  was  up- 
rooted by  the  war.  turned  to  tailoring  to 
make  a  living.  He  spoke  of  bombs  and  bul- 
lets in  peasant  terms — the  terms  that  really 
matter  in  a  primitive  country  like  Vietnam 
where  farming  is  the  chief  industry. 

"In.security,  "  he  said  in  a  long  talk  in  a 
house  on  Red  Beach,  "means  that  there  are 
two  sides,  and  I'm  in  the  middle  and  I  must 
get  out. 

"I  have  moved  20  times  since  1948  and 
built  14  different  houses  in  that  time.  You 
must  understand  what  the  war  does  to  peo- 
ple In  this  country.  I  will  tell  you,  but  I 
don't  want  my  name  used  or  my  picture 
taken.  The  government  is  not  going  to  like 
what  I  will  tell  you. 

"Everytlme  a  government  military  out- 
post moves  into  my  area  to  protect  me,  I 
know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight  and 
that  I  will  have  to  move. 

"In  the  old  days,  when  the  French  and 
Vietmlnh  fought,  I  had  more  time.  I  could 
hide  my  family  in  the  woods  outside  the  vil- 
lage for  a  few  days,  then  return. 

"People  could  still  make  a  living  In  those 
days.  They  could  go  back  to  their  fields.  That 
was  before  the  Americans  came  with  their 
bombs.  Now  the  bombs  fall  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  If  you  stay  In  your  village, 
you  die. 

"If  you  are  a  farmer  without  land,  you  no 
longer  can  go  out  behind  the  house  and  get 
something  to  eat.  Tou  try  to  get  a  job  in  the 
middle.  Now  everybody  around  here  is  trying 
to  get  Into  the  middle.  But  there  Is  no  mid- 
dle. 

"The  Americans  and  their  jobs  are  leaving. 
More  i>eople  looking  for  jobs  because  they 
can't  stay  In  the  countryside  are  coming  In 
here. 

"I  haven't  had  any  work  all  year.  I  get  by 
with  my  bag  of  tricks.  I  sew  some  things  on 
my  sewing  machine;  have  a  Uttle  garden  far 
from  here,  and  my  wife  and  children  sell 
this  and  that  on  the  market. 


"But  I  cant  keep  up.  Prices  are  rising.  Rice 
used  to  be  300  piasters  a  bag.  Now  It's  2,000 
plasters.  The  people  don't  have  a  means  of 
making  a  llvmg.  All  of  them  want  to  return 
to  their  homes,  grave  sites,  orchards  and 
fields.  But  it  is  not  safe." 

Asked  when  things  would  get  better,  the 
63 -year-old  farmer-tailor  who  had  been 
through  so  much  reflected  a  moment  and 
said:  "Who  knows  when  peace  will  come?  In 
war,  nothing  Is  certain.  All  the  people  want 
to  do  is  make  a  living.  But  there  Is  no  way 
to  make  a  living  now.  They  might  starve  to 
death." 

We  left  his  home  and  visited  other  families 
along  the  sandy  lanes  weaving  through  the 
fiatland  behind  Red  Beach.  The  theme  that 
first  the  Communists  come  and  then  the 
bombs  fall  kept  recurrmg  In  the  Interviews. 
This  was  the  typical  dialogue: 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  your  village  and  come 
here? 

A.  Because  of  the  VC  (Vletcong), 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  to  leave? 

A.  No.  It  was  the  cannon. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cannon? 

A.  The  cannon  from  the  sky. 

Leaving  the  houses  for  the  beach,  we 
walked  along  the  water's  edge.  We  had  to  pick 
our  way  carefully  because  there  is  no  plumb- 
ing for  the  refugee  shacks  on  Red  Beach. 
People  defecate  at  the  tideline.  The  huge 
worms  in  the  feces  testified  to  minimum 
health  care  for  the  displaced  people  of  Red 
Beach. 

We  Americans  on  foot  were  a  novelty.  Hun- 
dreds of  children  followed  us  and  begged  us 
to  take  their  pictures.  Many  of  the  tiny  girls 
wore  gold  earrings.  Vietnamese  decorate  their 
youngest  with  their  treasures. 

At  one  of  our  stops  on  the  beach,  we  heard 
two  little  boys  arguing  as  they  looked  up  at 
a  C-130  transport  gliding  in  toward  Danang 
air  field:  "I  don't  think  that  one  shoots," 
said  one.  "Yes  it  does,"  said  the  other.  There 
was  no  argument  about  the  F-4s  roaring  in 
and  out  of  the  airfield.  They  knew  they  shot. 

The  children,  from  what  we  could  tell,  were 
making  do  with  what  they  had.  They  laughed 
a  lot.  swam  in  the  ocean  and  played  In  the 
bomb-container  boats.  The  older  men  and 
women.  In  contrast,  seldom  smiled  or  had  a 
happy  word.  "At  least  there  is  fish  to  eat," 
was  the  closest  thing  to  an  expression  of  con- 
tentment by  the  parents  we  interviewed  on 
Red  Beach. 

The  dominant  mood  seemed  to  be  reflected 
in  the  soulful  antiwar  songs  written  by  Trinh 
Cong  and  heard  all  over  Vietnam  these  days, 
for  example,  this  passage  from  "But  Today": 

"Once  Mother  Vietnam  was  peaceful  and 
happy  .  .  .  sounds  of  laughter  and  animation 
were  everywhere  ...  a  sacred  country,  a 
yellow  skin,  prosperous  people,  festivals  all 
year  .  .  .  but  today  our  homeland  Is  fiares. 
Our  homeland  is  full  of  caskets  . .  .  our  home- 
land is  digging  bomb  shelters  .  .  .  our  home- 
land is  breathing  bullets  and  mines  .  .  .  chil- 
dren running  from  bombs  .  .  .  But  today  our 
homeland  is  airships  .  .  .  burned  fields  .  .  . 
empty  houses.  .  .  but  today  our  homeland  is 
hatred  .  .  .  our  homeland  is  to  sit  exhausted 
with  bullet  wounds  all  over  the  body  .  .  .  But 
today  our  homeland  is  rolls  of  barbed 
wire  .  .  .  our  homeland  is  going  astray." 

Representative  Pham  Xuan  Huy,  a  Bud- 
dhist elected  to  the  lower  house  from  Danang 
over  Thieu  endorsed  candidates,  heard  we 
were  In  town  and  challenged  us  to  come  with 
him  at  night  to  see  the  ugly  legacy  of  this 
war. 

First  stop  was  a  huge  market  on  the  edge 
of  the  city.  The  hawkers  had  left.  The  long 
counters  that  by  day  bulged  with  produce, 
straw  hats  and  shoes  were  now  barren. 

"If  you  came  here  with  a  policeman,"  said 
Huy  as  we  ducked  through  one  of  the  small 
doors  deep  Inside  the  deeply  lit  market,  "you 
would  never  see  the  people  hiding  in  here. 
They  are  afraid  of  getting  thrown  out  of  the 
market.  They  have  no  place  else  to  sleep." 


We  took  a  turn,  surprising  an  old  woman 
sitting  on  an  empty  counter  with  her  grand- 
children. She  glanced  up  at  me  and  instantly 
fell  to  her  knees  screaming,  clasping  her 
hands  for  mercy:  "They're  going  to  kill  me; 
they're  going  to  kill  me,"  she  shouted  with 
terror  In  her  eyes.  She  squeezed  Into  a  ball 
like  a  frightened  animal  and  pushed  herself 
Into  a  dark  corner  under  the  counter. 

"She  came  here  from  a  free-fire  zone  In 
Quangnam  Province,"  Huy  said  in  a  toneless 
voice  that  Indicated  he  had  seen  many  sights 
like  this  before.  A  free-fire  zone  Is  an  area 
where  shells  and  bombs  can  be  dropped  In  at 
will  on  the  theory  It  Is  enemy  controlled  ter- 
ritory. 

Next  stop  was  a  Buddhist  pagoda  In  the 
heart  of  Danang.  Again,  people  from  farther 
north  were  hiding  there  because  they  had 
no  place  else  to  sleep.  A  group  of  adults  and 
children  got  up  from  the  floor  of  a  classroom 
in  the  pagoda  and  came  out  on  the  porch  to 
see  us  at  Huy's  request. 

There  was  silence  as  the  people  adjusted 
their  eyes  and  focused  them  on  the  visiting 
Americans.  Huy  told  them  to  tell  us  what 
happened  when  the  Korean  soldiers  came  to 
their  village  In  Thangblnh  District  south  of 
here.  An  old  man  spoke  out  first  and  then  the 
women  joined  in — each  building  on  the  oth- 
er's recollections  until  the  words  came  out  In 
a  rush  of  emotion: 

"The  Koreans  came  In  and  pulled  our 
babies  apart,  one  soldier  on  each  leg  .  .  . 
They  knifed  a  pregnant  woman  In  the  belly 
and  ripped  out  her  baby  and  held  it  up  .  .  . 
They  threw  children  and  old  people  down 
wells  .  .  .  They  shot  the  water  buffaloes  .  .  . 
If  you  are  on  our  side,  why  don't  you  kill  all 
the  Koreans?" 

Huy  asked  the  villager  to  fetch  a  little  boy 
who  had  slipped  away  from  a  Korean  soldier 
by  running  out  of  his  loose  pants.  The  boy 
came  to  us  from  the  dark  court  yard  of  the 
pagoda  where  the  children  were  playing.  He 
took  one  look  at  the  strange  Americans 
screamed  in  terror  and  fled  Into  the  night. 

I  stared  at  Benoit  In  disbelief  at  what  I  had 
heard  him  translate  and  had  seen  in  De- 
pageda.  He  said  the  same  kind  of  Korean 
atrocities  had  been  described  in  1968  by  Viet- 
namese he  had  interviewed  for  the  Rand 
Corp.  He  said  their  stories  had  been  deleted 
from  the  Rand  write-ups  of  the  interviews. 
The  Koreans  resorted  to  terror  to  retaliate 
for  sniper  flre  from  villages,  according  to 
Benoit. 

"What  family  heritage  has  Mother  Vietnam 
left  behind  for  her  children,"  asks  another  of 
Tinh  Cong's  songs.  "A  sad  Vietnam,  rows  of 
burned  houses,  a  jungle  of  dry  bones,  a  moun- 
tain full  of  graves,  a  gang  of  half  breeds,  a 
band  of  unfaithful  .  .  .  Mother  hopes  her 
children  born  of  one  father  will  forget  their 
hatred  .  .  ." 

Le  Tich,  44,  is  trying  to  support  his  house- 
hold of  wife,  eight  children  and  two  grand- 
parents on  no  Job.  He  has  lost  the  last  one 
he  had  as  a  $25  a  month  carpenter  at  the 
former  Marine  base  at  Camp  Books  here.  He 
walked  to  work  from  his  Catholic  village  of 
Phuoctan. 

"I  would  be  willing  to  move  farther  south 
because  there  is  nothing  to  do  here,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  go  back  home,  but  I  don't  know 
when  peace  is  coming."  Home  is  Lapbinh  vil- 
lage in  Thuongduc  district — a  place  he  left 
In  1966. 

Tlch  said  he  has  pulled  his  15-year-old  son 
out  of  school  so  he  can  scour  the  already 
picked  over  American  garbage  dumps  for 
aluminum  beer  cans.  He  needs  the  piasters. 

The  priest  In  Phuoctan  said  Tich's  plight 
was  typical  now  that  the  Americans  and  their 
jobs  have  left.  "If  you  don't  publicize  the 
problems  of  our  people,"  the  priest  said, 
"there  will  be  starvation.  Already  the  rob- 
beries have  doubled  and  tripled  In  this  area 
In  the  last  12  mouths." 

He  added  that  the  closeness  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  has  put  fear  In  his  2,993  parish- 
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loners.  "Some  have  Joined  the  other  side.  My 
people  are  afraid.  Nobody  travels  anymore. 
If  people  are  afraid  to  travel,  the  price  of 
things  which  do  travel  goes  up." 

Before  the  offensive,  the  priest  said  we 
could  print  his  name.  After  It  beg;an,  he  said 
during  our  fcdlowup  visit  that  It  might  not 
be  wise  to  identify  himself  so  closely  with 
Americans  and  thus  asked  us  not  to  use  his 
name. 

"Mother  Vietnam  lying  20  years,  bones  and 
skin  soft,  waiting  for  the  sacred  time  for  the 
country,"  laments  Tring  Cong  in  "A  Long 
Day  In  the  Homeland." 

My  eyes  fell  on  a  little  boy  with  no  left  leg 
hopping  around  on  crutches  'Ike  a  wounded 
bird  at  the  So  Do  Tral  refugee  camp  in  the 
Boncha  suburb  of  Danang.  We  stared  at  each 
other  in  mutual,  morbid  curiosity.  His  family 
story  is  one  representative  of  the  third  gen- 
eration of  Vietnam  War  refugees. 

The  flrst  big  surge  of  recent  times  was  the 
800,000  refugees  who  fled  from  North  to  South 
Vietnam  in  1954  after  the  Geneva  Conference 
partitioned  the  country;  the  second  came 
during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  and  the 
third,  during  the  current  North  Vietnam  of- 
fesive.  One  U.S.  estimate  is  that  the  new  of- 
fensive has  uprooted  700,000  South  Viet- 
namese since  March  30. 

Tran  Van,  the  legless  boy's  71-year-old 
grandfather,  did  the  talking  in  one  of  the 
camp's  tents.  Dozens  of  children  pressed 
around  us  to  listen — their  only  entertainment 
in  a  place  where  time  stands  still. 

"Americans  were  going  out  on  operations, 
and  we  were  getting  caught  in  the  middle," 
said  Van  in  explaining  why  the  family  of 
10 — himself,  wife,  son,  daughter-in-law  and 
six  children — moved  in  1967  from  their  two- 
bectar  farm  in  Mhiha  hamlet  in  Northern 
Quanotri  Province. 

"The  planes  came  In  and  bombed  every- 
thing flat,"  he  said  of  their  home  hamlet. 
The  family  moved  to  their  nearest  market 
town  where  "we  did  anything  to  get  by — 
collected  firewood  and  thatch  and  sold  it." 

As  the  North  Vietnamese  Invaders  swept 
on  them  from  the  north,  the  Van  family  ran 
south  ahead  of  them.  "We  ran  all  night. 
Whenever  shells  landed  near,  we  hit  the 
ground,"  Van  said.  He  lost  his  wife  in  the 
dark.  The  rest  of  the  family  made  it  to  the 
then  safe  haven  of  Quantrl  City,  taking  the 
last  legs  of  the  trip  south  by  bus.  "We  wero 
afraid  of  dying,  so  any  money  we  had  we 
put  Into  bus  tickets,"  Van  said. 

An  old  woman  listening  to  Van  tell  nls 
story  shouted  at  us  from  the  back  of  the 
tent:  "Tell  the  Americans  to  get  out  all 
their  B-52S  and  kill  the  VC  so  we  C:in  go 
back  home." 

"Yeah,"  shouted  a  boy  about  15,  "all  we 
have  to  eat  here  is  rice  and  salt." 

An  American  official  In  Saigon,  while  con- 
ceding steadily  rising  bombing  and  shelling 
in  South  Vietnam  is  ripping  the  family  fab- 
ric of  the  people  and  turning  them  into  help- 
lees  migrants,  blamed  it  on  the  Communists, 
declaring:  "If  you  didn't  have  the  fly,  you 
wouldn't  need  the  fly  swatter." 

Another  U.S.  official  high  in  the  Saigon 
command  said  of  the  misery  in  the  Danang 
area,  "Well,  don't  get  too  teary  about  it.  Re- 
member those  people  chose  to  live  In  those 
areas  where  the  Communists  were.  And  lots 
of  those  who  moved  to  Danang  to  work  for 
the  Americans  have  made  a  good  livtag." 

And  still  another  American  directly  in- 
volved with  the  people  problems  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  South  Vietnam  conceded  that  the 
situation  was  appalling,  but  added,  "This 
has  very  little  to  do  with  power  politics,  as 
Henry  Kissinger  understands  very  well." 

It  can  be  argued  who  is  responsible  for  all 
the  pain  Inflicted  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  whether  the  U.S.  role  Is  morally 
defensible.  But  it  is  Inarguable  that  the  Sai- 
gon Government  and  its  American  sponsors 
have  a  huge  war  legacy  problem  to  cope  with 
beyond  the  current  offensive.  What  can  be 


done  in  the  midst  of  a  war?  South  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  here  have  some  hopes — and  some 
fears  in  addressing  that  question. 

FISHING  AND  FaKIONG  ON  THE  FBINGBS  OF 

Wab 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Danang. — We  launched  the  21 -foot  dory 
into  the  surf  of  the  South  China  Sea  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  and  headed  for  the  base  of 
Monkey  Mountain  where  the  fish  were  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Pham  Van  Thicb,  aged  South  Vietnamese 
patriarch  of  the  13-ramlly  fishing  combine, 
had  warned  interpreter  Charles  Benoit  and 
me  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  any  pleas- 
lue  trip — that  it  was  going  to  be  a  cold, 
all-night  affair.  He  puUed  skeptically  on  his 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  beard  when  we  said  we  wanted 
to  go  anyway. 

The  crew  of  five  men  and  three  boys  had 
the  mission  of  finding  and  netting  flnger- 
Bl2«d  silver  fish  that  their  13  families  live  off 
all  year  long.  Our  mission  was  to  see  what,  if 
anything,  the  Vietnam  war  was  doing  to  the 
people  safely  out  of  its  direct  cross-fire. 

As  the  one-lunger  engine  pushed  the  high- 
howed  boat  along,  the  sun  turned  the  blue- 
green  water  gold  for  a  moment,  and  then 
ducked  out  of  sight  behind  the  mountain. 
Everybody  looked  in  admiration.  There 
was  no  language  barrier  nor,  for  the  moment, 
any  war. 

The  conversation  picked  up  when  we  shut 
off  the  engine  near  the  unspoiled  sandy  beach 
backdropped  by  dense  green  woods — sup- 
posedly a  hiding  place  for  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltrators.  The  huge  airplane 
radars  that  the  United  States  put  on  top  of 
the  movintain  for  its  warplane  traffic  looked 
like  an  Intrxision  on  the  setting  off  the  beach, 
war  or  not. 

"We're  really  not  supposed  to  fish  this 
close  to  the  beach,"  said  one  of  the  fisher- 
men, "but  things  have  been  quiet  lately  so 
the  government  boats  don't  bother  us  much. 
When  the  Americans  patrolled  out  here 
in  their  fast  boats,  they  would  come  along 
a'li  night  and  throw  grenades  into  our  nets 
whenever  we  fished  close  to  the  mountain." 

Nobody  made  a  big  issue  out  of  it.  The  fish- 
ermen were  used  to  living  a  day  at  a  time 
and  taking  what  came.  They  said  their  luck 
had  been  bad  lately.  Fish  were  scarce  and 
rice  they  had  to  buy  from  selling  the  catch 
was  steadily  rising  in  price.  They  blamed  the 
war.  It  was  keeping  them  from  going  deeper 
Into  prohibited  areas  where  there  were  more 
fish. 

In  the  stem,  the  cook  piled  up  firewood 
on  a  metal  sheet  laid  over  the  wooden  bilge 
of  the  deep  dory.  He  was  preparing  for 
the  highlight  of  the  15-hour  fishing  expedi- 
tion— the  big  feed  at  midnight. 

Other  flshermen  smoked  quietly  and 
gathered  their  strength  for  the  hard  work 
they  knew  was  ahead.  A  little  boy.  one  of  the 
fisherman's  sons,  moved  nimbly  around  the 
crowded  boat  filling  kerosene  lamps  which 
would  be  used  to  attract  fish  once  it  became 
dark. 

The  father  looked  at  his  son  appreciatively 
and  said  to  us  with  a  heavy  sadness:  "His 
birth  certificate  has  him  younger  than  he 
really  is.  But  that's  Just  as  well  because  he 
is  awfully  small  to  carry  a  rifle." 

The  fishermen  talked  of  all  the  boys  who 
had  gone  to  war  from  the  little  village  of 
Khamtanmy  on  the  sea  north  of  the  area 
American  GI's  knew  as  the  China  Beach  R&R 
Center.  "So  many  of  them  have  gone  all  the 
way  to  Cambodia  and  Laos,"  he  said. 

His  son  took  an  immediate  liking  to  Benoit 
and  asked  to  have  his  picture  taken  with 
him.  The  father  smiled  and  said,  "I  wish 
I  could  make  enough  money  to  send  him  to 
school,  but  I  can't  this  way." 

Darkness  fell  in  a  rush.  The  boy  hung  the 
lamps  out  over  the  water  on  sticks  the  shape 
of  an  upside  down  L.  He  lit  them  and  then 


settled  back  with  everybody  else  on  the  boat 
In  hopes  the  Oah  would  see  the  light  and 
follow  it  to  the  sxurfsce  where  they  could 
be  netted. 

The  flshermen  shielded  their  eyes  against 
the  light  from  the  hlssmg  lanterns  so  they 
could  see  into  the  now  black  water.  No  sliver 
streaks  of  fish  could  be  seen  m  those  first 
hours.  The  only  catch,  besides  a  few  sqtiid. 
was  a  Chmcoteague-looking  flounder  caught 
on  a  hand  line. 

The  skipper  moved  the  boat  to  a  new  spot 
and  tossed  the  bowl-shaped  wicker  basket 
over  the  side.  It  was  tarred  below  the  water- 
line  so  it  floated  with  one  man  standing  In  it. 
It  could  be  tipped  so  that  water  would  drain 
out  through  the  open  weave  of  the  basket 
above  the  tarime. 

The  lanterns  were  placed  around  the  gun- 
wale of  the  basket.  The  fisherman  paddled 
the  basket  50  yards  away  where  two  boats 
surrounded  it  with  nets.  But  this  fishing 
blind  netted  only  a  small  pile  of  fish,  boys  in 
The  States  call  spearing  or  sUversides. 

At  midnight,  we  brought  out  our  gift  bot- 
tle of  Chinese  wine  to  go  with  the  boiled  fish 
and  squid.  It  lasted  only  one  pass  around 
the  boat.  But  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  was 
gomg  to  hear  the  first  spontaneous  singing 
I  had  ever  heard  in  this  war-saddened  coun- 
try. But  evidently  there  was  not  enough  wine 
for  that. 

At  daybreak,  the  crew  stowed  the  liglits 
and  headed  for  home.  They  watched  a  South 
Vietnamese  patrol  boat  nervously  as  they 
left  the  off-limit  area.  There  was  no  way  to 
get  away  from  the  war,  even  out  at  sea. 

The  patriarch  everybody  called  Mr.  Mien 
said  their  fishing  village  had  so  far  escaped 
shelling  but  was  hurting  badly  from  the 
war  Just  the  same.  He  estimated  the  catch 
for  the  two  boats  working  for  13  families 
the  day  of  our  trip  would  bring  less  than 
five  dollars  total  on  the  market. 

He  blamed  tight  war  restrictions  for  keep- 
ing fishermen  out  of  the  prime  fish  tog  areas 
He  was  especially  vehement  on  this  point 
when  I  interviewed  him  for  the  third  time — 
a  time  when  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
had  been  going  on  for  a  month  and  had 
prompted  much  stricter  controls  on  the  fish- 
ing than  the  time  we  went  out  In  mid-March 

"You  want  to  buy  my  boat?"  Mien  asked 
in  an  Interview  in  his  home. 

"I  don't  need  it.  I  can't  go  out  where  the 
fish  are.  Why  doesn't  the  government  trust 
me?  I  would  be  like  a  watch  dog  out  there. 
If  the  VC  come  in  I'm  going  to  die  along 
with  everybody  else.  I  would  report  any 
strange  boats. 

"But  look  at  me.  My  beard  should  be  t'.vice 
as  long  as  it  is,"  he  said  half-Joklngly.  "But 
it  Is  falling  out  because  we  don't  have  enough 
to  eat.  We  are  living  off  what  we  have  saved. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  where  the  fish 
are.  It  hardly  pays  to  go  out." 

The  fishing  chief  said  he  also  has  the  worry 
of  paying  off  the  money  he  borrowed  from 
a  government  bank  to  buy  a  slightly  bigger 
fishing  boat.  "It's  upside  down  on  the  beach 
now,"  he  said — another  kind  of  war  casualty. 

"The  United  States  seeks  no  bases.  It  seek.s 
no  colonial  presence  ...  It  aims  simply  to 
help  a  people  and  government  who  are  de- 
termined to  help  themselves  .  .  ."  (U.S. -Viet- 
nam Declaration  of  Honolulu,  Feb.  8,  1966. 
on  purposes  of  the  war. ) 

Some  15  miles  south  of  the  beach  where 
Mien  has  left  his  boat  until  better  times  is  a 
group  of  villages  which  the  Thieu  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  bring  back  to  life  even  a*; 
the  war  rages  farther  north. 

The  impetus  is  the  government's  realiza- 
tion that  an  agricultural  country  like  South 
Vietnam  must  get  its  people  back  to  the 
countryside  to  survive,  especially  now  that 
the  Americans  and  their  Jobs  are  leaving. 

Kyngoc  near  the  district  capital  of  Hoion 
south  of  Danang  is  one  of  the  villages  the 
government  Is  trying  to  resuscitate.  The 
farmers  there  said  they  were  glad  to  be  back 
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to  the  land  birt,  like  JSr.  Mien,  oonid  not 
seem  to  get  away  from  the  war  even  when 
there  was  no  shooting  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

"The  land  Is  more  than  we  can  use,"  said 
one  of  a  group  of  Ave  gratefully  in  an  inter- 
view in  Kyngoc.  "But  because  of  the  war  it 
hasa't  been  worked  for  five  years. 

"We  don't  have  any  water  buffaloes  any 
mure  so  we  have  to  dig  the  fields  with  our 
hands.  When  you  work  the  land  every  year 
It  keeps  soft.  But  when  you  let  it  go,  it  gets 
hard. 

"Another  tiling  Is  these  things  which  keep 
e.xplodlng  luiderground.  Five  of  us  have  died 
here  already  from  these  things.  The  M-79 
grenade  is  one  of  the  things  we  keep  running 
into  out  there  In  the  fields." 

Even  so,  the  farmers  said  they  planned  to 
stick  it  out  in  Kyngoc  if  they  could  get  a 
pump  big  enough  to  water  their  crops.  "If 
we  don't  get  water  by  mid-May.  we  won't  be 
able  to  get  our  crop  In  and  will  have  to  leave 
here." 

These  farmers  fearful  of  losing  their  land 
again  to  the  war  and  its  legacy  of  shortages 
expressed  the  same  sense  of  urgency  when 
they  talked  of  other  needs: 

"We're  having  a  big  problem  with  worms. 
And  we  need  fertilizer  and  seeds.  But  we 
don't  have  enough  money  to  buy  what  we 
need.  We  have  no  capital. 

"Things  are  so  tight  here,"  another  farmer 
said,  "that  we  have  to  worry  about  the  birds 
eating  the  rice.  We  didn't  used  to  worry 
about  that  because  there  was  so  much  rice. 
But  now  with  80  little  rice,  there  are  too 
many  birds." 

A  lady  with  one  leg — even  in  the  sparsely 
populated  countryside  of  Vietnam  it  seems 
impossible  to  lose  sight  of  people  who  have 
lost  arms  or  legs  from  the  shelling  and  ttomb- 
ing — shouted  across  the  lane  from  her  house 
to  complain  that  "sixty  families  haven't  got 
their  money  yet."  The  Saigon  government 
pays  villagers  who  move  back  to  the  land  un- 
der the  Return  to  Village  program. 

The  war  in  the  countryside  the  Americans 
are  leaving  behind  them  has  a  different  face 
in  another  Return  to  Village  effort  in  a  place 
called  Xuyentan,  also  near  Holan.  The  spirit 
of  accommodation  expressed  by  some  regional 
force  soldiers  guarding  Xuyentan  contrasted 
with  the  no-coalition  stance  of  the  Tbleu 
government. 

"We  see  them,''  said  a  trooper  of  Vietcong 
soldiers  be  has  seen  while  out  in  Xuyentan 
ambush  positions.  "If  they  don't  shoot  at  us, 
we  don't  shoot  at  them.  If  we  do  shoot  at 
them,  they'll  Just  shoot  a  B-40  rocket  back  at 
us.  Then  boom."  He  threw  up  bis  hands  in  a 
sure  death  gesture. 

A  middle-aged  father  weaving  a  basket  in 
the  doorway  of  a  small  home  in  Xuyentan 
was  playing  It  safe  in  another  way.  He  said 
three  of  his  children  stay  with  him  In  the 
village  so  the  family  can  collect  government 
Return  to  Village  benefits  while  his  wife  and 
other  four  children  hedge  the  bet  by  staying 
In  Holan  where  they  can  keep  selling  things 
in  the  market. 

Another  fanner  complained  of  the 
hemmed-in  feeling  in  Xuyentan  where  mili- 
tia protection  from  enemy  soldiers  goes  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  village  itself. 

"We  dont  have  enoxigh  land  here,  and  I 
can't  get  to  the  fields  that  aren't  being  used 
by  somebody  else.  I  can't  go  anywhere.  Back 
in  Hoakhanh  I  could  go  anywhere  in  any  di- 
rection. I  could  go  into  Danang  if  I  wanted 
to." 

The  Vietcong  have  recently  demonstrated 
iheir  presence  by  blowing  up  the  village  of- 
fice In  Xuyentan.  The  village  chief  himself 
does  not  risk  sleeping  in  his  village,  accord- 
ing to  the  soldiers  assigned  to  guard  It.  'Tve 
never  seen  him  after  S  o'clock,"  said  one. 
"He  goes  Into  town   (Holan)   to  sleep." 

Phuloc.  another  Return  to  Village  en- 
deavor, proved  a  happier  leadership  story. 
Tlie  village  la  on  low-lying  Oonol  Island  and 


has  broad  fields  of  blue-green  grass.  Its  chief 
lives  right  with  his  villagers  day  and  night — 
In  fact  In  the  hovise  on  the  end  of  the  line 
and  thus  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Before  the  current  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive, the  village  of  Phuloc  had  indeed 
come  to  life  and  was  prospering.  The  people 
had  not  built  high  dirt  foundations  under 
their  houses — a  sign  of  commitment  to  stay 
put  for  good.  But  the  population  had  sta- 
bilized at  1,400  people. 

Again,  how  Phuloc  fares  from  now  on  will 
depend  on  how  well  the  Thieu  government 
manages  to  walk  the  tightrope  between  all- 
out  peace  and  all-out  war — somehow  keep- 
ing the  Invaders  at  bay  whlla  coping  with 
people  problems. 

In  fairness.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the 
northern  section  of  South  Vietnam  has  some 
of  the  most  severe  problems.  In  the  more 
pacified  Delta  to  the  South,  by  contrast, 
many  farmers  are  doing  better  than  they 
ever  have  with  tractors  and  mechanized 
pumps  replacing  hand  labor. 

Also,  the  fact  that  the  Thleu  government 
has  embarked  on  a  Return  to  Village  pro- 
gram and  so  far  has  managed  to  feed  the 
thotisands  of  refugees  pushed  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  North  Vietnamese  invaders 
represents  responsiveness  to  people  needs  In 
th  middle  of  a  war. 

Pham  Kim  Ngoc.  President  Thleu's  minis- 
ter of  economy,  said  In  an  Interview  on  April 
29  in  the  midst  of  Hanoi's  offensive  that  his 
government  recognizes  that  it  must  strive 
for  normalcy  In  the  country  amid  war. 

"The  enemy  wants  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
the  government — to  demoralize  the  govern- 
ment," Ngoc  said  of  Hanoi's  offensive.  "We 
must  be  careful  of  overreacting  (to  the  of- 
fensive) and  not  to  try  to  run  everything." 
Otherwise,  he  said,  "we  will  be  ministers  of 
everything  and  ministers  of  nothing." 

The  experience  of  the  fishermen  and  the 
farmers  indicates  how  difficult  it  Is  to  com- 
partmentalize the  war — especially  now  that 
both  warring  sides  have  modern  U.S.  and 
Soviet  weapons  with  vast  killing  power,  like 
long  range  artillery. 

And  since  everything  from  mortars  to 
bombs  are  available,  a  few  armed  infiltrators 
can  damage  a  village  heavily  on  their  own 
or,  even  worse,  for  the  people  in  it.  stay  long 
enough  to  draw  in  tons  of  artillery  and 
bombs  from  the  contesting  armies. 

A  U.S.  report  on  the  attempt  to  resettle 
Phuloc  6  near  Holan  gives  a  measure  of  this 
problem : 

"From  a  December,  1970.  high  of  2.000 
optimistic  people"  Phuloc  6  "has  now  sunk 
t->  a  virtually  abandoned  ruin  of  homes.  It 
began  existence  In  January,  1970,  with  con- 
fused refugees  generated  from  the  surround- 
ing village  of  Duyxyen,  and  grew  from  a 
group  of  hovels  made  of  ammunition  boxes 
to  a  pleasant  hamlet  of  wooden  houses  with 
wells,  optimism  and  land. 

"The  zenith  was  reached  in  December, 
1970,  when  final  resettlement  payment  was 
made  to  the  site  in  an  atmosphere  of  opti- 
mism hardly  reminiscent  of  earlier  difficult 
month:!. 

"Several  incidents  against  the  site  before 
December  by  the  Vietcong,  including  a  seri- 
ous lob  bomb  attack,  did  not  dissuade  these 
people. 

"After  resettlement  payments  were  made, 
however,  the  Vietcong  Increased  their 
harassment,  culminating  in  a  serious  mortar 
attack  the  last  of  February  (1971),  destroy- 
ing 50  homes,  and  along  with  them,  the 
resistance  of  the  people. 

"Phuloc  6  Is  now  a  deserted  ruin  of  houses 
despite  a  noble  attempt  by  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  to  assist  these  people  in  becom- 
ing established  and  recovering  from  their 
many  setbacks." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  explain  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  offered 


to  sections  701— the  Case-Church 
amendment. 

The  objectives  which  we  all  share  are 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  The 
present  U.S.  initiative  and  offer  of  cease- 
fire terms  provide  a  strong  basis  before 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow  and 
give  hope  of  a  negotiated  solution  of  the 
war  conditioned  only  on  an  internation- 
ally supervised  cease-fire  and  return  of 
our  prisoners.  To  tie  his  hands  at  this 
time  by  enacting  the  provisions  of  the 
Case-Church  amendment,  whether  or 
not  amended  by  the  Byrd  amendment, 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
leadership.  This  could  not  be  helpful  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  solution  of  the 
war.  The  Byrd  version  would  merely  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  cutting  off  authority  to 
respond  to  breach  of  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. 

If  the  Byrd  amendment  is  defeated.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  proceed  to  approve  the  provisions  of 
sections  701.  The  President  will  then  be 
able  to  go  to  Moscow  with  the  support  of 
a  great  preponderance  of  Americans  in 
seeking  international  responsibility  for 
terminating  the  flow  of  arms  into  South- 
east Asia. 

This  is  the  only  step  likely  to  bring 
about  a  scaling  down  and  eventual  termi- 
nation of  hostilities,  even  if  a  negotiated 
peace  is  not  arrived  at.  This  approach 
would  permit  a  continuation  of  U.S. 
withdrawal  not  merely  of  land  forces,  but 
also  air  and  sea  forces  in  the  current 
hostilities. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd). 

The  amendment  would  add  to  the 
modified  Church-Case  amendment  the 
words  "internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire" as  a  further  condition  which  must 
be  met  prior  to  our  withdrawal  from  In- 
dochina. 

Last  week,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  went  on  nationwide  television  to 
announce  his  new  military  actions  and 
also  to  propose  a  new  peace  offer.  For 
the  first  time,  he  offered  to  withdraw 
American  forces  from  Indochina  condi- 
tional upon  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  internationally  supervised 
ceasefire. 

The  President's  offer  was  a  new  offer 
and  attached  fewer  conditions  than  any 
previous  peace  proposal  advanced  by  the 
United  States  Government.  For  the  first 
time,  as  I  noted  in  my  speech  last  week, 
there  was  no  mention  of  political  condi- 
tions previously  obtaining  to  a  settle- 
ment, no  requirement  for  free  and  demo- 
cratic elections,  no  international  orga- 
nization and  supervision  of  elections,  and 
no  outside  body  determining  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidates. 

The  offer  was,  indeed,  a  step  forward. 

But.  Mr.  President,  for  a  long  time,  I 
have  been  urging  that  the  United  States 
set  a  firm  deadline  for  withdrawal,  con- 
ditional only  upon  an  agreement  for  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  An 
agreement  to  release  the  prisoners  is  an 
essential  condition,  and  we  have  a  tight 
to  expect  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
allies  will  meet  it  In  exchange  for  the 
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withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  In- 
dochina. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any 
other  conditions  should  be  set  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

It  is  not  up  to  us  to  determine  that  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, and  the  Vietcong  should  cease  mili- 
tary hostilities,  any  more  than  it  is  our 
right  or  responsiblUty  to  impose  a  poUt- 
ical  settlement.  The  solution  to  both  is- 
sues properly  lies  with  the  Vietnamese 
themselves. 

I  therefore  oppose  this  amendment, 
which  seeks  to  set  an  additional  condi- 
tion— an  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire — prior  to  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  This  is  more  than  we  have 
asked  in  previous  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments, and  I  urge  Senators  to  reject  it. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESFONSIBILITT  AND  THB 
VIETNAM   WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  once  again  is  faced  with  a  choice 
between  a  clear  expression  that  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  in  Vietnam 
should  be  ended  or  the  war  should  be 
allowed  to  drag  on. 

Once  again,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  restore  to  the  Congress  its  constitu- 
tional powers  over  questions  of  war  and 
peace. 

Several  times  in  the  past  2  years,  this 
body  has  voted  on  these  matters.  Some 
measures  have  passed;  others  have 
failed. 

But  the  war  goes  on.  The  killing  goes 
on.  The  waste  goes  on. 

The  Case-Church  amendment  is  one 
limited  vehicle  by  which  we  can  express 
our  opposition  to  the  escalation  of  the 
war  stemming  from  the  mining  of  North 
Vietnamese  ports.  We  can  let  the  Presi- 
dent know  that  we  intend  to  exercise  the 
Senate's  power  of  the  purse  to  stop  fund- 
ing for  the  war  since  we  have  learned  by 
bitter  experience  that  Vietnamization 
is  a  failure  and  that  the  President  has 
no  workable  plan,  if  indeed  there  is  any 
plan  at  all,  for  ending  the  confiict. 

As  an  expression  of  congressional  op- 
position to  continued  American  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  as  a  step 
toward  the  restoration  to  Congress  of  its 
powers  under  the  Constitution,  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  is  not  so  strong  as  I 
would  like,  but  it  is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. I  will  vote  for  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Case- 
Chmxh  amendment  does  not  carry  Amer- 
ican policy  to  the  point  where  we  can 
have  a  real  assurance  that  the  other  side 
will  release  our  prisoners.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  we  first  set  the  date  for  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Prisoners 
of  war  are  not  returned  until  after  a 
conflict  and  we  cannot  entertain  any  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  the  other  side 
will  release  our  prisoners  until  we  set  a 
definite  and  complete  withdrawal.  While 
the  Case-Church  amendment  does  not 
require  the  return  of  prisoners  before  the 
withdrawal  date  is  set,  it  does  ask  the 
other  side  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
their  rdease  before  that  date  is  an- 
nounced. 

In  addition,  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment allows  for  continued  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Thieu  regime.  This  act 
alone  could  cause  the  war  to  be  extended. 


since  the  other  side  Insists  that  we  halt 
aid  to  this  regime,  which  does  not  even 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, before  it  will  repatriate  our  prison- 
ers. Continued  military  aid  to  General 
Thieu  can  only  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
myth  that  Vietnamization  is  working  and 
to  prop  up  this  unpopular  and  dictatorial 
man. 

I  must  oppose  the  Byrd  simendment 
since  it  attaches  still  another  condition 
to  the  Case-Church  amendment.  The 
cestse-fire  which  would  allow  for  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam 
will  come  when  we  set  the  date  for  com- 
plete withdrawal.  The  other  side  would 
have  no  interest  in  impeding  the  with- 
drawal of  harassing  our  troops  if  it  had 
the  certainty  that  the  United  States  was 
withdrawing  from  the  conflict.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  no  incentive  to  agree 
to  a  cease-fire  simply  because  it  has  been 
promised  that  a  date  will  be  set  subse- 
quently. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  belaboring  the  ob- 
vious to  state  that  the  time  has  come  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  no  matter  how 
long  we  were  to  stay  there,  we  could  not 
determine  the  course  of  events  after  our 
departure.  Surely,  we  have  done  enough 
for  Vietnam  in  terms  of  human  life  and 
national  treasure.  Now  we  should  turn 
from  the  destruction  of  Indochina  to  the 
healing  of  our  own  land. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Case-Church  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  4-month  withdrawal  deadline, 
because  of  the  vital  need  to  end  American 
involvement  in  Indochina  as  soon  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

I  have  for  some  time  urged  a  simple, 
straightforward  proposal  to  accomplish 
this  end:  termination  of  all  U.S.  military 
activities  in  Indochina  by  a  date  certain 
in  exchange  for  an  agreement  to  return 
our  prisoners  and  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  our  withdrawing  troops.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest other  conditions  because  I  do  not 
think  we  should  try  to  determine,  as  an 
outside  power,  the  political  terms  of  a  set- 
tlement that  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves. 

The  Byrd  amendment  proposes  to  add 
an  internationally  supervised  cease-fire 
as  a  condition  /or  our  withdrawal.  With 
all  the  killing  and  bloodshed  suffered  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  over  too  many 
years,  an  effective  cease-fire  must  cer- 
tainly be  an  urgent  priority  for  all  those 
concerned  with  bringing  peace  to  thf.t 
tragic  land.  But  I  do  not  believe  our  con- 
tinued involvement  in  the  war  increases 
the  chances  for  such  a  cease-fire.  On  the 
contrary,  our  continued  involvement 
means  more  bombing,  more  destruction, 
and  greater  loss  of  human  life.  It  also 
means  increased  dangers  of  a  major  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

I  endorse  a  cease-fire  as  an  Important 
goal^but  I  must  oppose  it  as  a  condition 
of  our  withdrawal.  A  cease-fire  can  only 
be  achieved  when  both  sides  want  it.  A 
properly  supervised  cease-fire  might  re- 
quire long  and  difficult  negotiations.  And 
it  is  doubtful  that  a  cease-fire  will  be 
reached  at  all  until  there  is  a  resolution 
of  the  fundamental  disagreement  con- 
cerning the  makeup  of  the  government 
of  Saigon. 


To  insist  on  such  a  cease-fire  as  a  pre- 
condition of  our  withdrawal,  therefore,  is 
to  involve  ourselves  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  the  Vietnamese  people.  We  must 
have  the  courage  to  turn  away  from  that 
struggle  and  to  focus  on  the  need  to  ter- 
minate our  own  involvement  and  to  bring 
our  prisoners  and  troops  home. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  against 
the  Byrd  amendment  today. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  sup- 
port the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  Case- 
Church  amendment.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  position  which  I  took  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  Our  Nation  has 
been  involved  in  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
for  over  a  decade.  Our  presence  there  has 
contributed  to  those  hostilities.  It  would 
be  rather  irresponsible  for  us  to  leave 
without  trying  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire, without  attempting  to  end  the  hos- 
tilities in  which  so  many  are  dying  and 
where  so  much  destruction  is  taking 
place.  It  is,  I  believe,  conceivable  that  the 
time  may  come  when  we  will  have  to 
abandon  our  hope  for  a  cease-fire  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  time  is  upoi .  us  now.  I 
am  prepared  to  support  the  Case-Church 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

One  minute  remains  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  is  the  calendar  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  when  we 
are  through  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment, we  would  like  with  the  permission 
of  the  Senate — and  that  will  call  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request — to  consider 
the  possibility  of  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  755,  S.  3543,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  which  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
3  or  4  days  and  on  which,  I  understand, 
a  time  Umitation  has  been  agreed  to  and 
which.  I  understand  further.  Is  very  im- 
portant in  consideration  of  a  possible 
power  shortage  or  energy  shortage  which 
may  be  forthcoming  this  summer. 

Whether  we  can  do  that,  of  course,  will 
be  up  to  the  Senate.  We  are  going  to 
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make  some  explorations  along  that  line. 
If  we  can  do  that  this  afternoon,  it  is  the 
intention  to  go  over  until  Friday  next. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  Will  be,  I  understand, 
largely  a  pro  forma  session,  so  far  as  we 
know  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  So  far  as  I  now 
know,  but  someone  could  offer  an  amend- 
ment or  put  in  a  live  quonun  call  and 
up.set  everything  we  may  conjecture  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  later,  I  will 
offer  for  the  record  a  resolution  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  asking  the 
joint  leadership  to  list  the  Kleindienst 
nomination  at  the  earUest  possible  time. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  sometime  next 
week  the  resolution  Is  likely  to  be  made 
to  take  the  nomination  off  the  calendar 
for  debate  by  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  certain  agen- 
cies conducting  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  and  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  amendment 
No.  1187  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  as  modified. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  fi;om 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  atmounce  that  the  Senator 
frc»n  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
( Mr.  Ellender  > ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOXTifE)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Munnr) 
is  absrat  because  of  illness. 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  HAWAn  (Mr.  Inoutx).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


[No.  180  Leg.] 

TEAS— 47 

Aikeu 

Cannon 

Long 

Allen 

Cooper 

McGee 

AUott 

Cotton 

MUler 

Anderson 

Curtla 

Packwood 

Baker 

Dole 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Domlnlck 

Roth 

Bellraoa 

Fannin 

Sax  be 

Bennett 

Pong 

Scott 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Smith 

Bible 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

BOKBS 

Gumey 

Spong 

Brock 

Hansen 

StafTonl 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Stennis 

B>Td. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Tower 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

NAYS— 43 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Burdtck 

Javlta 

Percy 

Case 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Church 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Cook 

Mathtas 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

McQovem 

SteTenaoo 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Met  calf 

Tan 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Harris 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Hart 

Moss 

WiUiams 

Hartke 

MusUe 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Ellender 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McCIellan 

Gambrell 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  no  one  has 
supported  President  Nixon's  peace  pro- 
posals more  strongly  than  I.  I  believe 
that  his  latest  peace  proposal — offering 
a  total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  4 
months  after  establishment  of  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fire  and  re- 
tiuTi  of  prisoners — is  reasonable,  fair, 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

For  thiis  reason  I  had  no  deep  opposi- 
tion to  the  Byrd  amendment  which 
would  incorporate  in  Case-Chiu"ch  an- 
other feature  of  the  President's  peace 
proposal.  However,  I  preferred  the  Case- 
Church  language  which  would  end  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  much  more 
quickly,  and  not  require  lengthy  negotia- 
tions on  the  terms  of  a  cease-fire  or 
place  the  f  ^te  of  our  decision  to  end  our 
involvement  in  the  war  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  nation. 

I  do  not  question  the  President's  sin- 
cerity or  his  determination  to  end  the 
war  in  his  own  way.  Similarly  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  right  to  press  for  an  end  to  the 
war.  We  shall  not  always  agree  on  the 
best  way  to  effect  this.  But  those  of  us  in 


the  Senate  who  seek  to  end  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  are  also  sincere 
and  determined.  Just  as  the  President 
feels  his  responsibility  to  pursue  his  own 
policy,  so  do  we  feel  a  responsibility  to 
do  what  we  think  is  right  and  to  share 
the  responsibility  with  the  President  to 
end  our  involvement  in  the  war. 

At  tills  juncture,  I  have  no  reason  to 
change  my  consistent  position  since  even 
before  my  election  to  the  Senate  in  1968 
of  opposition  to  the  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  This  tragic  war  does 
not  serve  our  national  interest.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  it  drains  oiu*  Nation  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  even  militarily 
since  It  reduces  our  ability  to  act  effec- 
tively should  really  vital  national  in- 
terests come  imder  attack  elsewhere. 

I  support  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment which  is  a  responsible  initiative  to 
close  out  the  American  military  role  in 
Indochina,  and  I  would  support  an 
amendment  to  make  the  actual  return 
of  prisoners  a  precondition  to  total  with- 
drawal. I  would  hope  that,  with  this 
strengthening  language,  and  including 
now  the  Byrd  amendment,  the  adminis- 
tration would  find  it  possible  to  accept 
the  Case-Church  amendment,  and  I  am 
so  urging.  I  will  support  every  respon- 
sible measure  to  end  oxu*  involvement  in 
this  tragic  war  at  the  earUest  possible 
time. 

PRISONERS   or   WAR   RETURN   IS   ESSENTIAL   BASIS 
FOR   VJS.    DISENGAGEMENT    IN    VXETNAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Issued  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  amendment  by  Senators  Case  and 
Church  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Vietnam  conflict — in- 
cluding engagement  in  land,  sea,  or  air 
hostiUties — 4  months  after  reaching  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such  Gov- 
ernment and  an  accounting  for  all  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action. 

At  that  time,  I  stressed  my  belief  that 
Congress  should  set  a  date  for  ending 
further  American  participation  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  the  safe 
return  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 

This  amendment  will  receive  my  sup- 
port because  it  prescribes  a  formula  for 
ending  our  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  this  to  be  the  best 
course  of  action  for  the  United  States, 
but  I  think  the  American  people  strongly 
favor  such  action.  Polls  have  indicated 
that  71  percent  of  our  citizens  favor  our 
disengagement  from  this  war  in  return 
for  the  release  of  American  prisoners. 

We  have  fulfilled  oiu"  commitment  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  We  committed  an 
American  Army  of  half  a  million  men  to 
aid  them  in  defending  their  coimtry.  We 
trained,  armed,  and  equipped  a  South 
Vietnamese  army  of  more  than  a  million 
men  and  furnished  Saigon  with  the 
fourth  largest  air  force  in  the  free  world. 
We  have  provided  them  the  tools  to  do 
the  job  for  themselves.  It  is  time  to  turn 
the  war  back  to  the  Vietnamese. 

If  Congress  faQs  to  set  a  date  certain 
for  the  completion  of  the  American  with- 
drawal, past  history  indicates  that  Saigon 
will  continue  to  rely  indefinitely  on  the 
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United  States  for  Its  defense.  This  is  a 
further  reason  why  I  believe  It  is  so 
urgent  for  the  Senate  to  support  the 
Case-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  the 
Case-Church  amendment  would  add  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire  as  a 
precondition  to  the  cutting  off  of  funds 
for  further  American  participation  in  the 
war.  I  opposed  this  amendment  on  roll- 
call  today. 

While  I  have  supported  diplomatic 
efforts  to  secure  a  cease-fire  in  Indochina, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  a  pre- 
condition to  our  final  disengagement 
from  Vietnam.  The  establishment  of  a 
cease-fire  involves  forces  and  circum- 
stances which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  United  States.  Does  our  Nation  wish 
to  require  that  our  disengagement  de- 
pend on  a  cease-fire?  I  do  not  so  believe. 
However,  the  amendment  which  passed, 
47  to  43,  established  such  a  condition.  It 
does  not  respond  to  the  many  questions 
involving  the  nature  of  a  cease-fire — 
what  would  be  the  duration  of  a  cease- 
fire? What  type  of  cease-fire  would  it  be? 
A  standstill  cease-fire,  or  one  requiring 
the  pullback  of  forces  What  type  of 
violations  would  Invalidate  the  cease- 
fire? These  questions  are  not  answered 
in  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  establish  a  condition  of  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam  involving  the  many 
imponderables  involved  in  a  cease-fire. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  have  stated: 

A  ceasefire  requirement.  If  ratified  by  Con- 
gress and  adhered  to  by  the  President,  could 
give  the  Saigon  Government  veto  power  over 
American  withdrawal  and  the  return  of  our 
prisoners.  If  Saigon  is  thus  given  the  power  to 
keep  Americans  fighting  Its  battles,  our  In- 
volvement In  the  war  will  never  end. 

Congressional  endorsement  of  a  ceasefire 
requirement  might  restrain  the  President 
from  accepting,  or  later  proposing,  an  un- 
fettered agreement  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  the  return  of  all  American  pris- 
oners In  exchange  for  American  withdrawal. 
We  believe  that  such  an  agreement  would 
be  in  our  country's  best  national  Interest. 
To  make  prisoner  release  contingent  on  a 
ceasefire  might  well  be  condemning  the  pris- 
oners to  many  more  years  In  North  Viet- 
namese jails. 

The  ceasefire  requirement  raises  the  pros- 
pect of  American  troops  and  alrpower  re- 
maining Indefinitely  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
we  find  this  prospect  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  United 
States  assure  a  cease-fire  in  a  situation 
which  is  surrounded  by  so  many  elements 
of  civil  war?  The  answer  is  that  we  can- 
not control  such  forces.  The  international 
machinery  to  perform  such  a  task  does 
not  exist. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IIOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
appreciate  what  the  Senate  has  sought  to 
do  in  adopting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  The  Senate 
has  attempted,  once  again,  to  express  its 
hopes  for  an  end  to  this  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Indochina,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and  the  return 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  recover- 
able missing  in  action.  That  is  all  that 


it  has  done.  Let  us  not  make  any  mistake 
on  that  score.  And  the  question  arises: 
Do  we  really  need  another  expression  of 
these  sentiments?  Is  there  anyone  left 
in  the  Senate  who  at  this  late  date  does 
not  believe  the  Nation  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  if  we  could  get  out  of  the  war  and 
get  back  the  prisoners  and  missing?  Do 
we  need  to  say  it  again  in  legislation? 
Do  we  not  need  far  more  legislation 
which  says  that  the  Senate  will  help  by 
its  actions  to  bring  these  hopes  to  frui- 
tion? 

It  is  late,  very  late,  for  another  expres- 
sion of  the  Senate's  distaste  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  What  the  Senate  ought  to 
try  to  do.  it  seems  to  me,  and  ti7  again 
and  again  to  do,  is  to  restore  to  this  Gov- 
ernment the  determinations  to  end  this 
Nation's  involvement  in  that  war. 

For  that  reascm,  I  intend,  in  a  moment, 
to  send  to  the  desk  another  amendment. 
As  does  the  one  just  passed,  this  amend- 
ment, too,  will  require  the  release  of  all 
POW's  and  recoverable  MIA's  as  a  con- 
dition for  our  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  hostilities  in  and  over  Indochina. 
At  that  point  however,  the  amendment 
will  part  company  with  what  the  Senate 
has  just  enacted.  It  will  place  no  condi- 
tions on  the  continuation  of  the  removal 
of  U.S.  ground  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam; in  fact  it  will  require  their  total 
extrication  by  August  31,  1972.  It  will 
require  an  agreement  for  the  return  of 
all  POW's  and  recoverable  MIA's  and  a 
cease-fire  only— and  I  repeat  the  word 
"only" — between  U.S.  forces  and  those 
arrayed  against  our  forces — ^that  is.  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  its  allies — 
as  a  condition  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  frwn  the  hostilities 
in  and  over  Indochina.  It  will  not  require 
a  cease-fire  for  the  protecticm  of  a  miU- 
tary  government  in  Saigon  which  by  this 
late  date,  after  years  of  our  involvement, 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid, 
tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  lives,  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  defend  itself.  If  it  is  not, 
I  can  only  say  there  are  other  matters 
closer  to  home — as  witness  what  tran- 
spired yesterday  in  Laurel,  Md.— to  oc- 
cupy this  Naticm's  anxieties  and  energies. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  way  to  end 
the  tragic,  mistaken  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Indochina  war  is  not 
to  hope  for  it,  but  to  end  it.  Period.  With 
all  due  respect,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
high  time  to  put  up  or  shut  up  on  the 
issue  of  fund  cutoff,  withdrawal,  and  the 
return  of  the  POW's  and  MIA's. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senate  has 
Just  passed  has  expressed  our  hopes  for 
an  end  to  the  war,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  considerations  which  have  failed  to 
end  it  for  many  years.  We  have  failed 
in  the  past,  because  the  time  and  the 
when  of  ending  the  involvement  have  not 
been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  but  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saigon  government.  In  short,  the 
amendment  just  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  hook  us,  by  law  as  present  policy 
already  does,  to  the  whims  and  wishes 
of  that  government.  That  is  what  needs 
changing. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  be  read  and  which 
will  be  called  up  immediately  after  the 


disposition  of  the  pending  Case-Church 
perfecting  amendment,  would  place  the 
decision ^d  the  responsibility  for  US. 
withdrawal  from  the  war  exclusively 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  elected  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  time  to  make 
very  clear — as  this  amendment  would 
do — that  this  Nation  and  this  Nation 
alone,  not  Saigon,  will  determine  when 
and  in  what  circumstances  we  will  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  involve  a  provision  of  an 
agreement  by  Hanoi  to  return  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  or  does  it  hinge  on  the  ac- 
tual release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  hinges  on  tin 
agreement  for  the  release  of  the  POW's 
and  MIA's. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  By  agreement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  disUnguished 
majority  leader  and  I  shall  seek  recog- 
nition after  the  clerk  has  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
offer  this  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  business  before  the 
Senate?  What  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  state 
it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  The  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  so-called  Case- 
Church  perfecting  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  it  would  be 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, who  has  sent  the  amendment  to 
the  desk,  to  call  it  up  immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  Case- 
Church  perfecting  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  has  a  motion  to 
strike  the  Case-Church  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  Byrd  amendment.  My 
question  is  related  to  the  sequence  of 
votes. 

Will  the  next  vote  come  on  the  mo- 
tion to  strike,  and  if  not,  what  then  does 
the  next  vote  come  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
offers  another  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  the  next  vote  will 
come  on  the  Senator's  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  amended.  Therefore, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
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sissippi  if  it  is  his  intention  to  press  his 
motion  to  strike? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  the  vote.  We  would  have  to 
see  what  form  the  amendment  is  in  the 
bill  before  I  could  comment  on  my  mo- 
tion to  strike. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senate  just  mod- 
ified the  Case-Church  amendment  by 
adopting  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  so 
the  Senator  is  on  notice  now  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  is  subject  to  further 
modification,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi understands  the  rule.  Before  the 
amendment  was  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment, the  subject  in  the  bill  would  be 
subject  to  further  amendment  before 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  strike  would  be  up. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  light  of  the  decision 
the  Senate  has  just  made,  adding  the 
precondition  of  an  Internationally  su- 
pervised cease-fire  to  that  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  release  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war,  before  withdrawing  all  our 
forces  from  Indochina,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  could  no  longer  support  the  Case- 
Church  proposition  as  modified.  I  would, 
therefore,  be  willing — and  I  believe  other 
Senators  would  be  willing — to  join  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  his  motion 
to  strike.  I  want  to  put  him  on  notice  of 
that,  and  I  hope  we  can  come  to  a  vote 
on  it  this  afternoon.  Then,  perhaps,  we 
can  take  up  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Then  I  shall 
ask  to  have  the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain why  he  is  not  offering  the  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  I  think  this  is 
the  only  way  to  do  it.  My  amendment 
cannot  be  offered  as  a  substitute  imtil 
the  Case-Church  perfecting  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  Byrd  amendment  has 
been  disposed  of  xmder  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  think,  if  it  is 
the  intent  to  make  the  Senator  from 
Montana's  amendment  override  the 
pending  question,  it  should  be  offered  as 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  eligible  im- 
der  the  rules  to  offer  the  amendment  in 
that  manner.  I  shall  do  so. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  "any"  down  through  line  12  and 
Insert:  "provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act 
(a)  all  U.S.  military  forces.  Including  combat 
and  support  forces  stationed  in  South  Viet- 
nam, shall  be  withdrawn  in  a  safe  and  or- 
derly manner  from  South  Vietnam  no  later 
than  Augiist  31,  1972.  No  funds  shall  be  au- 
thorized, appropriated  or  used  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  maintaining  any  U.S.  military  forces, 
including  combat  and  support  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  after  August  31.  1972. 

"(b)  The  Involvement  of  U.S.  mUitary 
forces,  land,  sea  or  air  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining,  supporting  or  engaging  In  hos- 


tilities In  or  over  Indochina  shall  terminate 
after  an  agreement  for  a  verified  ceas>e-fire 
between  United  States  Forces  and  the  Na- 
tional Uberatlon  Front  and  those  allied  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  government  and  an  accounting  for 
all  Americans  missing  in  action  who  have 
been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Government 
or  such  forces.  An  accounting  for  such  Amer- 
ican personnel  referred  to  above  shall  be 
subject  to  verification  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  or  any  other  international  body 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  After  listening  to  the 
reading  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  it  provides  that  these  steps  be 
taken  upon  the  agreement  of  North 
Vietnam  to  return  the  prisoners.  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  what  the  Senator's  own  in- 
terpretation was,  because  to  this  Senator 
it  is  an  all-important  matter  whether  we 
are  going  to  get  the  prisoners  back  before 
we  withdraw  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
depend  on  somebody  else's  promise  or 
whim. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's  in- 
terpretation is  correct — it  would  depend 
upon  performance,  not  agreement.  Under 
this  amendment,  the  participation  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  naval  and  air  war  in  Indo- 
china would  not  terminate  until  an 
agreement  was  reached  and  of  course 
that  agreement  was  not  violated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  we  get  our  pris- 
oners back  before  we  withdraw? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Withdraw  from 
the  participation  totally  in  the  hostilities 
in  Indochina.  Under  part  (a),  the 
groimd  forces  would  be  withdrawn  with- 
out condition  from  South  Vietnam  in 
any  case. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  filed  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment some  time  ago  which  set 
August  31,  1972,  as  the  date  for  with- 
drawal. This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it 
differs  from  the  amendment  which  I 
have  already  filed  and  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  up  before  the  vote  on  the 
Church-Case  amendment.  Now  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  majority  leader 
intends  to  call  up  his  amendment  after 
the  Case-Church  amendment  has  been 
acted  upon.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  my  amendment  at 
the  desk  now  in  order  to  be  called  up 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
make  it  brief.  I  have  a  commitment  I 
would  like  to  keep. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
wants  to  make  it  brief,  but  he  wants 
to  clarify  the  meaning  and  intention  be- 
hind the  Senator's  amendment  by  ask- 
ing this  question :  Suppose  an  agreement 
is  reached,  let  us  say  an  agreement  in 
writing,  but  15  days  before  the  terminal 
date  for  all  appropriations  and  U.S. 
forces  there,  the  agreement  is  breached 
and  no  prisoners  have  been  exchanged. 
What  would  be  the  result  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately,  the 
war  continues  under  those  circumstances, 
and  the  participation  of  U.S.  forces  in 
the  air  and  by  sea  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  read  the  Senator's 
amendment  hurriedly,  but  it  appears  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  provision 
(a)  conflicts  with  (b),  because  the  first 
provision  involves  a  fimd  cutoff.  The 
second  provision  deals  with  contingen- 
cies that  may  require  a  continuation. 
How  can  we  cut  off  funds  if  there  is  no 
agreement  by  August  31? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see  no  conflict  be- 
tween them.  I  think  they  fit  in  on  the 
basis  of  the  v.hole  amendment  as  read. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield  to 
me — I  know  he  is  pressed  for  time — I 
understand  he  has  no  intention  of  hav- 
ing any  more  votes  today  and  that  some 
other  Senator  will  make  a  motion  to 
take  up  other  matters.  Is  that  correct,  so 
that  Senators  may  know? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  correct  or  not.  That  is 
a  possibility.  We  will  have  to  wait  to 
see  what  the  Senate  decides  to  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  for 
the  floor.  I  have  told  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
The  minority  leader  has  to  rise  very  re- 
luctantly in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment— reluctantly  because  I  hate  to  dis- 
agi'ee  with  my  good  friend,  and  I  regret 
that  he  is  imable  to  remain  during  the 
bi'ief  remarks  I  am  going  to  make  here. 
I  expect  to  make  others  later.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  while  the  amendment 
does  have  the  good  effect  of  saying  that 
we  do  not  rely  on  Hanoi's  word  and  that 
we  do  not  act  before  the  actual  release 
of  prisoners  of  war,  the  actual  effect  of 
it  is  that  the  amendment  is  meaningless, 
because  unless  and  until  Hanoi  releases 
the  prisoners,  it  does  not  begin  to  go  into 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Hanoi  does 
release  the  prisoners  of  war  and  if  we 
get  an  internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire, the  President's  plan  goes  into  effect 
anyway. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  need  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  amendment  has  a 
still  greater  flaw  to  us  compassionate 
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Americans  of  all  parties.  Hie  great  flaw 
is  that  the  amendment  says  that  in  the 
event  there  is  a  cease-fire  between  the 
forces  of  Hanoi  and  the  forces  of  the 
Vietcong  on  the  one  hand  and  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  on  the  other,  we  will 
get  out  on  a  certain  date. 

Well,  the  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  which  the  Senate  has  already 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  applies  to  the 
entire  area  and  to  all  Armed  Forces  en- 
gaged, and  is  correctly  described  as  a 
"stop  the  killing"  amendment.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  Mansfield  amendment 
Is  not  a  "stop  the  killing"  amendment. 
It  is  an  Intent  to  stop  the  killing  of 
Americans  only,  leaving  brother  free  to 
kill  brother,  leaving  the  North  Viet- 
namese free  to  kill  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  leaving  the  North  Vietnamese 
free  to  kill  the  Koreans,  our  allies,  and 
it  says  In  effect  the  only  ijeople  whose 
lives  we  are  concerned  with  are  the  lives 
of  Americans. 

As  to  the  lives  of  these  people  for  whom 
we  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  suspend  until  order  is 
restored. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  as  to  the  rights  of 
all  the  other  people  for  whom  we  have 
expressed  compassion  upon  compassion, 
Pellon  high  on  Ossa  piled  over  the  years, 
all  those  people  can  take  their  chances, 
because  the  United  States  wUl  have  said 
to  a  shocked  and  startled  world,  "All  we 
ever  did  really  care  about  was  getting  our 
hides  saved,"  and  all  of  the  pretensions  of 
previous  administrations,  with  their 
half -million  men  in  Vietnam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  others  than  ourselves, 
our  allies,  Is  now  ruled  to  have  been 
meaningless,  and  the  deaths  of  our  own 
men  which  have  occurred  are  now  foimd 
to  have  been  meaningless. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  all  of  this  is  to  be 
erased,  because  the  Senate,  enraptured 
with  its  own  power — and  I  share  some  of 
that  rapture,  having  voted  for  the  war 
powers  amendment — determined  to  have 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  relevant  to  the 
ending  of  a  war  which  they  favor  ending, 
and  determined  to  be  heard,  and  I  can 
understand  and  ssmipathize  with  that,  is 
busily  concocting  every  sort  of  amend- 
ment designed  to  go  the  President  one 
better. 

But  how  can  you  go  one  better  to  the 
fallen  and  the  orphaned?  Release  the 
prisoners  of  war,  which  the  Mansfield 
amendment  agrees  with.  Get  out  in  4 
months,  which  the  Mansfield  amendment 
substantially  agrees  with.  An  Interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire,  which  the 
Byrd  amendment  substantially  agrees 
with,  and  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  pet 
of  the  Senate.  What  is  there  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order?  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  Is  left  then  is  the 
President's  proposal,  or  in  substitution 
for  the  President's  proposal  an  attempt 


to  strike  out  what  the  Senate  has  Just 
agreed  to,  the  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire,  and  sutjstltute  instead  a  pro- 
vision that  the  killing  can  end  for  some, 
but  the  killing  continues  for  others,  that 
the  concern  of  the  United  States,  the 
compassion  of  the  United  States,  the 
moral  commitment  of  the  United  States, 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States,  the 
feeling  of  the  United  States  for  its  allies 
and  for  humankind  generally,  has  been 
abrogated,  repealed,  and  abolished,  and 
we  will  skitter  and  scutter  and  scramble 
to  leave  those  people  to  welter  and  to  die 
in  their  own  blood. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer.  I 
think  the  President's  proposal  is  the  most 
generous  that  could  be  offered.  I  cannot 
blame  Senators  for  wanting  to  think  up 
some  better  deal.  I  merely  submit  they 
have  not  thought  it  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
if  he  will  read  his  amendment  carefully, 
the  first  provision  of  the  Mansfleld 
amendment  says  that  all  funds  shall  be 
cut  off  on  August  31,  1972,  and  all  Amer- 
ican troops  withdrawn. 

Then,  we  go  to  subparagraph  (b) ,  it 
says  our  involvement  shall  terminate 
upon  the  happening  of  certain  condi- 
tions. So  I  say  the  two  provisions  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  one  another.  Unless 
there  is  a  release  of  the  prisoners  prior 
to  August  31,  or  imless  the  other  prereq- 
uisite conditions  are  met  prior  to  Au- 
gxist  31,  the  funds  are  cut  off,  regardless. 
So  I  say  there  is  a  basic  conflict. 

In  addition,  I  share  the  view  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
this  Is  far  reaching,  and  there  is  no  safe- 
guard, not  only  for  Americans  but  also 
for  the  others  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  There  does  seem  to  be  confusion 
in  the  ostensibly  contradictory  aspect  of 
these  two  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

But  I  must  say  now  and  will  say  later 
again,  before  the  amendment  can  be 
voted  on,  "Reflect,  consider,  and  wonder 
if  you  know  not  what  you  do,"  because  I 
have  now  seen  the  amendment.  There 
seems  to  be  a  clear  conflict  between  the 
absolute,  imconditional  withdrawal  of 
of  troops  on  August  31,  1972,  in  the  first 
paragraph,  and  the  conditioning  of  the 
withdrawsj  of  troops  and  the  agreement 
for  a  cease-fire  between  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
those  allied  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  on  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  amendment 
should  not  identf  y  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  Senate  will   be   in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  amendment,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  couched  in  language  used 
normally  in  Hanoi,  because  the  amend- 
ment says,  in  referring  to  the  cease-fire, 
"a  verified  cease-fire,"  without  saying 
how  it  shall  be  verified,  or  whether  It 
shall  be  internationally  supervised,  or 
not,  or  who  shall  verify  it  other  than 
Hanoi.  It  says:  "For  a  verified  cease-fire 


between  United  States  forces  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  those  al- 
lied with  the  National  Liberation  Front." 

Then  later  it  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam.  Why  not  refer  to  the 
enemy  by  its  own  name,  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam?  Not  just  the  Vietcong, 
not  just  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
but  the  invading  army  of  North  Vietnam, 
which  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  recall 
offhand,  since  the  days  when  the  Spar- 
tans left  their  country  wholly  and  moved 
on  Athens  their  entire  armed  forces  com- 
mitted to  warfare  in  another  country,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Spartans  took 
their  destiny  In  their  hands,  a  nation 
has  tried  it  again. 

I  think  we  ought  to  use  Ismguage  which 
identifies  the  enemy.  The  enemy  is  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies,  not  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  Its  allies.  That  is 
the  term  used  by  Hanoi;  it  Is  the  term 
used  only  by  them,  so  I  would  like  to  use 
our  language.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  English. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  and 
will  the  conversations  going  on  in  the 
rear  cease?  Will  the  Chair  request  tliat 
they  cease? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  making  a  very  important  statement. 
He  is  entitled  to  be  heard  by  other  Sen- 
ators. It  is  requested  that  Senators  who 
are  engaged  in  conversation  either  with- 
draw from  tlie  Chamber  or  cease  speak- 
ing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  named  any  Senators  by  name  be- 
fore. I  would,  however,  suggest  that  if 
Senators  are  so  bored  with  what  I  have 
to  say  and  so  disinterested  in  what  con- 
stitutes an  end  to  the  lulling  amend- 
ment, they  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  no  Senator  was  involved 
in  the  conversations  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  Senators  are  involved  in  the 
conversation  to  which  I  referred,  and  I 
saw  them;  and  my  eyes  do  not  deceive 
me. 

I  have  no  desire  that  I  be  listened  to 
with  auris  erectis,  as  the  Romans  said — 
and  that  does  not  have  any  wrong  con- 
notation; it  means  with  erect  ears.  I 
am  not  asking  that  they  bate  their 
breath.  I  am  asking  only  that  they  ei- 
ther listen  or  go  somewhere  else,  be- 
cause what  I  am  saying  seems  important 
to  me.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  the 
country  and  to  the  fate  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing, I  think,  with  bated  breath. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  bates  his  breath  with. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  will  ever  get  to  the 
point  of  saying  anything  worth  listening 
to.  I  have  been  waiting  here  for  20  min- 
utes. If  he  ever  gets  to  the  point.  I  sliall 
be  delighted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  certain  titil- 
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lated  persons  in  the  gallery,  I  am  not 
saying  anything  worthwhile,  I  will  say  to 
him  that  I  have  no  hope  of  ever  saying 
anything  whatever  that  will  change  his 
mind,  or  anything  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  rate  as  important  to  his 
preconceived  opinion.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  considerable  wisdom  accumulated 
over  the  years.  It  is  not  my  wisdom;  it  is 
not  wisdom  I  share.  But  I  would  like  to 
have  a  little  bit  of  time  to  state  my 
views.  What  I  am  saying,  I  believe, 
makes  sense.  I  believe  it  is  substantive, 
and  I  wiI7  repeat  it  and  repeat  it  only 
once  that  is,  that  this  amendment  is 
not  the  compassionate  amendment 
which  the  compassionate,  distinguished, 
and  beloved  majority  leader  would  cer- 
tainly want,  his  amendments  to  be. 

[Disturbance  in  the  visitors'  galleries.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Persons 
in  the  galleries  will  please  refrain  from 
any  demonstration.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  please  clear  the  galleries. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dem- 
onstration in  the  gallery  Is  like  the  dem- 
onstrations in  the  covmtry:  When 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
present  at  any  given  place,  they  are 
minimal;  objectionable,  yes;  arrogant, 
yes;  uninformed,  yes — but  minimal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  around 
here  30  years  to  be  intimidated  by  any 
such  interruptions.  I  think  they  are  typi- 
cal of  people  who  can  be  aroused  easily 
by  certain  kinds  of  oratory.  I  think  they 
are  typical  of  people  who  can  be  agitated 
by  what  seem  to  be  ever  so  reasonable 
approaches. 

[Disturbance  in  the  visitors'  galleries.  1 

Mr.  SCOTT.  To  have  them  shout  their 
inanities  is  not,  to  my  mind,  of  great  im- 
portance. They  are  guests  of  the  Senate 
and  guests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  they  will  so  regard 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  have  made 
a  preliminary  point  and,  therefore,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  say  by  its  decision 
that  it  favors  an  end-the-killing  amend- 
ment, that  it  favors  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-fire,  a  proposal  advo- 
cated many  times,  over  many  years,  by 
many  Senators  who  are  now  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  view  of  the  Senate. 

I  propose  that  we  consider  at  some 
length — and  veiT  carefully — the  import 
of  this  amendment,  because  it  says  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South 
Vietnamese,  it  says  to  our  allies,  and  it 
says  to  the  world :  "We  are  not  concerned 
about  killing.  We  are  only  concerned 
about  the  killing  of  Americans "  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  what  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  wants  to  send  out 
to  the  people  of  this  counti-y  or  of  the 
world  as  its  considered  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  clear  the  gal- 
leries except  for  those  who  were  creat- 
ing the  disturbances. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  recognizes  the 


very  Important  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  In  the  way  that 
the  enemy  is  designated— the  National 
Liberation  Front;  but.  In  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  complete,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  this  wording: 
Shall  terminate — 

Referring  to  the  hostilities — 
after  an  agreement  for  a  verified  cease-fire 
between  United  States  Forces  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  those  allied  with 
the  National  LlDeratlon  Front  and  the  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  .  .  . 

The  word  "agreement"  appears  just 
once  in  that  sentence.  Is  it  not  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  minority  leader,  that 
the  word  "agreement"  extends  not  only 
to  the  verified  cease-fire  but  also  to  the 
release  of  all  prisoners? 

In  other  words,  as  it  now  reads,  this 
resolution  only  requires  as  a  condition 
the  agreement  of  the  enemy  to  release 
our  prisoners,  not  the  actual  release  be- 
fore we  withdraw. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
have  the  amendment  before  me.  I  am 
glad  that  he  called  my  attention  to  it. 

The  word  "agreement"  seems  very 
clearly  to  modify  both  of  the  subse- 
quent clauses,  because  it  reads: 

After  an  agreement — 

Note  that  no  punctuation  is  involved 
here — 

for  a  verified  cease-fire  between  tJnited  States 
Forces  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
those  allied  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  government  and 
an  accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in 
action — 

I  think  this  indicates  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  was  under  some 
misconception  about  his  own  amend- 
ment, and  doubtless,  at  the  proper  time, 
he  will  wish  to  reconsider  this  clause; 
because  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er said  that  the  termination  date  would 
be  effective  only  after  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  identifiable  miss- 
ing in  action. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

The  amendment  clearly  says  that  it 
will  apply  after  the  agreement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  parliamentary 
question.  What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  we  are  dis- 
cussing an  amendment  that  is  not  the 
pending  business.  Right? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  are  discussing  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment which  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  understanding 
is  that  is  not  necessarily  correct. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  yet  to  be  done; 
and  many  other  tilings  are  scheduled 
to  come  up.  I  hope  we  can  come  back  to 
the  pending  business  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  is  no  criticism  in  my  statement.  To 


me  the  pending  business  is  mighty 
important. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  important,  but  I  am  discussing  the 
entire  bill,  which  I  am  within  my  parlia- 
mentary right  to  do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
this  colloquy,  but  the  question  has  been 
raised,  and  I  think  the  record  should  be 
made  clear. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  it  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
the  majority  leader  that  the  prisoners  of 
war  actually  should  be  released  before 
the  termination  is  triggered,  because  that 
is  what  he  said.  We  all  know  that  he 
means  what  he  says,  and  we  all  have 
absolute  confidence  in  him. 

But  the  way  this  resolution  reads — 
and  I  am  glad  that  we  have  the  opinion 
of  the  minority  leader — it  depends, 
among  other  things,  on  just  the  agree- 
ment to  release  our  prisoners;  and  that, 
in  view  of  all  the  experiences  of  the  past, 
is  completely  worthless. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1199 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1199  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  lines  5  and  6,  in  lieu  of 
the  language  to  be  stricken  by  Church-Case 
amendment  No.  1186,  insert  "August  31, 
1972.". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Church-Case  amendment,  as  modified 
by  my  perfecting  amendment,  would 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  or  obligated  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining,  supporting  or  engaging  United 
States  forces,  and,  sea,  or  air,  in  hostilities 
in  Indochina,  after  August  31,  1972.  provid- 
ing an  agreement  has  been  reached  for  (an 
internationally  supervised  ceasefire  and)  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Government  and  an  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to 
such  Government  or  such  forces. 

This  amendment  would  simply  set  a 
deadline  of  August  31,  1972,  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  from 
Indochina.  After  that  date,  funds  could 
no  longer  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  U.S.  land,  sea,  or  air  forces  in 
hostilities  in  or  over  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal deadline  for  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Indochina.  Since  the 
first  American  advisers  were  sent  to 
South  Vietnam  in  1961,  over  8  million 
Americans  have  served  in  this  war.  Over 
55,000  Americans  have  lost  their  Uves 
there,  another  350,000  have  been 
woimded,  some  of  them  suffering  per- 
manent mental  and  physical  impair- 
ment. The  war  has  furthermore  cost  this 
country  $128  billion — funds  which  could 
have  been  better  spent  on  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  health  care  for  our  own  and 
the  world's  peoples. 
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Since  1969  we  have  been  on  the  way 
out  of  Vietnam.  Only  60,000  American 
troops  remain  in  that  country,  of  which 
only  4,000  are  combat  forces.  I  applaud 
this  mpve,  and  pray  that  it  will  continue. 

Yet  as  we  have  withdrawn  our  ground 
forces  from  Vietnam,  we  have  increased 
the  deployment  of  air  and  naval  forces 
in  the  surrounding  areas.  We  now  have 
approximately  800  combat  aircraft  and 
at  least  60  naval  vessels  stationed  in 
Indochina.  This  is  double  the  niunber  of 
aircraft  and  triple  the  number  of  ships 
deployed  in  Uiat  region  only  5  months 
ago.  In  addition,  there  are  now  more  air 
and  naval  personnel  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vietnam  than  there  ai-e 
ground  troops  in  Vietnam  itself. 

Withdrawal  h£is  been  in  one  aspect 
only;  elsewhere,  we  have  been  escalating 
the  war  at  a  considerable  rate. 

Yet,  we  have  seen  that  massive  U.S. 
bombing  has  not  halted  the  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  across  the  DMZ  or  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  into  South  Viet- 
nam. And  U.S.  personnel  are  not  present 
in  sufficient  numbers  or  in  sufficient 
combat  strength  to  serve  as  an  effective 
flighting  force  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

The  American  people  want  this  war 
to  end.  And  they  want  a  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  way  to  accomplish  these  goals  is 
not  to  send  in  more  planes  and  ships, 
and  to  escalate  the  bombing,  but  to  with- 
draw the  forces  we  have  there  now  smd 
cease  our  hostilities  in  Indochina,  con- 
ditional only  upon  an  agreement  for  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  do  not  believe  such  an  action  on  our 
part  should  wait  upon  a  political  settle- 
ment or  even  a  military  cease-flre.  The 
political  situation  can  be  resolved  only 
among  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  as  the 
President  noted  so  clearly  in  his  last 
address  to  the  country.  And  the  condi- 
tion of  a  military  cease-fire  imder  in- 
ternational supervision,  with  all  the  pos- 
sible violations  that  implies,  is  more 
likely  to  serve  as  a  condition  for  remain- 
ing in  Vietnam  than  as  a  condition  for 
withdrawal. 

It  is  my  conviction,  as  it  has  been  for 
a  long  time,  that  what  this  Nation  needs, 
what  the  South  Vietnamese  need,  and 
the  vehicle  for  accomplishing  our  goal, 
are  one  and  the  same;  a  deadline  for 
final  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  coupled 
with  an  agreement  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

My  amendment  proposes  such  a  dead- 
line: August  31,  1972.  That  date  is  3V2 
months  removed.  It  is  more  than  ade- 
quate time  for  our  remaining  men  and 
materiel  to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  move 
than  adequate  time  for  an  agreement  to 
be  reached  for  the  release  of  our  prison- 
ers. It  is  more  than  adequate  warning  to 
our  allies  that  they  must,  from  that  time 
forth,  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  committed 
more  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
than  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
Taking  into  account  offset  agreements 
with  our  NATO  allies,  we  have  committed 
only  $70  billion  to  Western  Europe,  as 
compared  with  $128  billion  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Surely  no  one  can  possibly  argue 
that  South  Vietnam  is  as  vital  to  our  na- 


tional interests  as  the  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe.  Surely  no  one  can  argue  that 
we  have  not  committed  more  than 
enough  to  the  defense  of  a  nation  which 
is,  at  best,  peripheral  to  our  interests. 

On  the  contrary,  in  my  judgment,  it 
can  reasonably  be  argued  that  we  are 
jeopardizing  our  own  seciuity  interests 
by  continuing  to  pom*  men  and  materiel 
into  this  tragic  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  long  past  time  to 
get  out  of  Indochina.  My  amendment 
seeks  to  achieve  this  long-overdue  ob- 
jective. It  would  achieve  the  goal  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  the  Church- 
Case  amendment — although  in  point  of 
fact  I  support  that  amendment  as  well, 
as  a  means  to  oiu:  ultimate  goal. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  234)  deploring  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  14070)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  a  question.  Did 
the  Senator  get  permission  to  take  up  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  respond 
in  the  following  manner :  The  leadership 
has  sought  to  see  whether  it  might  be 
possible  to  take  up  the  atomic  energy  bill, 
but  there  are  several  Senators  who  would 
be  opposed  at  this  time  to  laying  the 
pending  question  aside  and  taking  up  the 
atomic  energy  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  as  I 
imderstand  it. 

The  leadership  would  prefer  to  pro- 
ceed by  imanimous  consent  to  get  that 
done,  but  unanimous  consent  would  not 
be  possible  this  afternoon.  Of  course,  it 
can  be  done  by  motion,  but  it  is  not  the 
present  mood  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  proceed  to  do  that  by  motion. 

I  woiild  say,  in  answer  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  that  there  will  be  no 
action  on  the  atomic  energy  bill  this 
afternoon. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  further  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  Then  the  business  before 
t^e  Senate  at  the  present  time  is  the 
amendment  just  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  to  the 
Case-Church  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke)  to  the  Church-Case  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Do  we  vote  on  that 
today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  we  might  if  Senators  wish.  It 
depends  on  whether  Senators  want  to 
vote.  Or,  if  Senators  wish  to  talk,  they 
have  that  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  really 
greatly  concerned  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  reach  agreement  on  taking 
up  the  AEC  bill.  As  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  has  pointed  out 
on  occasion,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islcmd  and  I  have  also,  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  directs 
itself  to  the  matter  of  alleviating  the 
power  shortage  and  the  possibility  of 
brownouts  and  blackouts  tMs  summer. 

I  fully  understand  the  deep  feelings 
of  some  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
matter  and  on  the  pending  business  and 
of  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  de- 
bate. However,  the  question  of  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  is  also  of  imtx>rtance. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  imable 
to  get  imanimous  consent  to  take  up  the 
AEC  bill.  If  it  is  impossible  to  take  up 
that  matter  this  afternoon,  I  wonder  if 
we  might  have  some  inkling  as  to  wlien 
it  might  be  possible  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  cannot  supply  the  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's inquiry.  I  regret  to  say. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I,  too,  regret  that  we  can- 
not proceed  with  this  matter.  However, 
it  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  it  is 
one  that  we  need  to  come  to  grips  with 
very  promptly.  I  serve  notice  now  that, 
while  I  will  not  propound  a  unanimou.';- 
consent  request  today  based  on  the  rep- 
resentation by  the  legislation  that  it 
would  be  objected  to.  at  some  time  in  the 
next  few  days,  I  feel  that  either  a 
xmanimous-consent  request  or  a  motion 
should  be  made  to  take  up  the  OEC  mat- 
ter, even  if  we  have  to  do  it  on  a  two- 
track  basis.  This  is  of  first  ranking  im- 
portance. And  if  we  end  up  witli  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  this  summer,  I  think 
that  then  we  will  regret  our  not  having 
come  to  grips  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  discussed.  I  point  out 
that  the  pending  bill — and  not  the  pend- 
ing issue  which  is  the  amendment  oi- 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— is  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
State  Department  and  other  agencies. 
It  is  a  relatively  noncontroversial  bill.  No 
one,  as  far  as  I  know  of,  intends  to  delay 
that  question. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  the 
Church-Case  amendment,  we  had  a  vote, 
and  the  issue  was  settled.  The  Byrd 
amendment  was  offered  to  that  and  (»r- 
ried  by  a  vote  of  47  to  43. 

It  was  my  expectation  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  other  Senators  that  we  would 
then  proceed  to  dispose  of  this  issue. 
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which  we  could  have  done  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  which  was  wholly 
unexpected. 

I  assumed  that  we  would  proceed  to 
cansider  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  strike  and  dispose  of  that 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  we  could  do  that 
today.  I  think  that  we  could  pass  the 
basic  legislation,  which  ought  to  be  done. 
It  concerns  the  State  Department. 

No  one  that  I  know  of  questions  it.  The 
committee  adopted  a  report  on  practical- 
ly the  identical  legislation.  No  one  ob- 
jected to  it  as  far  as  I  know.  It  was  re- 
ported unanimously. 

I  do  not  understand  the  byplay  that 
developed  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader.  I  do  not 
understand  the  situation.  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  proceed  to  a  decision  on 
whether  to  strike.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  wish  to  do  it,  that  is 
all  right.  That  is  why  we  asked  about  it. 
Either  someone  else  will  do  it  or  no  one 
will  do  it.  We  can  pass  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  legislation  which  Is 
just  as  urgent  as  the  AEC. 

I  shall  certainly  object  to  laying  aside 
tlie  bill,  because  it  can  be  disposed  of,  I 
think,  this  afternoon.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion one  way  or  the  other  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
But  if  we  can  dispose  of  the  issue  involv- 
ing section  701,  then  we  can  take  up 
anything  else  that  is  important.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  we  should  lay  this 
aside  temporarily  in  this  ambivalent 
manner. 

We  have  the  Senators  present.  We  have 
liad  notice  of  a  vote.  Why  can  we  not 
decide  whether  to  strike  that  section?  If 
it  is  not  striken,  that  is  it.  Why  is  that 
not  a  reasonable  request? 

The  bill  has  been  pending  for  2  weeks, 
perhaps  longer.  I  do  not  see  any  point  in 
laying  it  aside  temporarily.  We  had  90 
Senators  here.  We  are  not  likely  to  have 
more  than  that. 

All  the  Senators  know  what  this  is 
about.  There  is  no  need  for  more  talk.  I 
will  not  talk  more  than  5  minutes  if  we 
can  proceed  with  the  proposal.  It  is  an 
authorization  involving  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Peace  Corps,  the  USIA. 
and  goodness  knows  how  many  other 
agencies.  That  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  quite 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said.  However,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
We  made  that  point  clear  yesterday.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  need  to  repeat  it 
now. 

A  thing  that  does  distuib  me  is  the 
fact  that  yesterday  we  adjourned  at  2:30 
in  the  afternoon.  We  could  have  taken 
up  the  AEC  bill  at  that  time.  We  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  pending  busi- 
ness. We  know  that  the  primary  concern 
of  the  Senate  is  what  do  do  about  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  think  anything  ought  to 
disturb  that.  However,  what  we  are  ask- 
ing is  that  at  some  point  we  take  up  the 
AEC  bill.  This  would  be  no  interference, 
and  action  is  urgent. 

We  have  been  told  by  many  utihty 
companies  in  various  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  there  will  be  brownouts  and 


blackouts  this  siimmer.  The  bill  would 
merely  provide  temporary,  interim  au- 
thority to  grant  licenses  to  some  oper- 
ators under  specific  circumstances.  That 
is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  have  no 
interest  outside  of  the  interest  of  the 
country. 

There  are  going  to  be  intervals  when 
the  Senate  will  pause  in  its  contempla- 
tion of  the  Church-Case  amendment. 

What  we  are  asking  is  that  at  some 
point,  during  a  hiatus,  the  Senate  give 
us  some  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  the 
AEC  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  the  Senator  mean  by  "hiatus"?  I  am 
completely  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this 
matter  is  thrown  in  here  and  we  waste 
time  talking  about  an  irrelevant  matter. 
We  could  have  disposed  of  this  whole 
matter  if  we  had  gone  ahead  with  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  pending  business. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  to  strike,  or  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  a  10-minute  limitation 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  a  30-minute  limita- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
supri.sed  that  the  majority  leader  of- 
fered the  amendment  today.  We  were  all 
suprised.  I  did  have  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Chuich-Case  amendment 
that  I  intended  to  call  up. 

The  amendment  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, which  was  intended  to  come  after 
the  Church-Case  amendment,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  my  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Church-Case  amendment. 
I  thought  it  was  important  to  have  the 
amendment  before  the  Cliurch-Case 
amendment  if  we  were  to  perfect  that 
amendment. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  lay  my 
amendment  aside  temporarily  and  dis- 
r>ose  of  it  later.  However,  I  think  that 
there  are  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  committed  to  not  having  any 
measure  taken  up  prior  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  matter  on  Vietnam.  That  is 
what  I  think  we  are  up  against.  We 
ought  not  to  fool  anyone  about  it.  The 
question  is  not  over  the  amendment 
which  I  have  on  the  floor.  It  is  not  over 
the  Stennis  motion  to  strike.  There  are 
simply  some  Senators  who  do  not  want 
anything  to  be  taken  up  before  we  dis- 
po.se  of  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing — and  I  think  everyone  else 
is,  too — to  agree  to  a  short  limitation  on 
the  Senator's  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  accept  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  incorporating  a 
short  period  of  time  to  consider  the 
amendments,  I  think  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  pending  business  and  get  it 
on  its  way. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  my  amendment 
voted  on  at  this  time.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  Chiu-ch-Case  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Byrd  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  up  or  down  on 


the  Church-Case  amendment  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Byrd  amendment  and  on  my 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  to  the 
Church-Case  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  Is  the  pending  question  oefore  the 
Senate.  It  has  precedence  over  amy  other 
question  at  this  time.  Once  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  disposed  of,  then  the  pending  question 
recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment— I  believe  it  is  No.  1185— by  Sen- 
ators Church  and  Case,  as  amended  by 
the  Byrd  amendment.  That  amendment 
has  to  be  disposed  of  one  way  or  another 
before  the  Senate  gets  to  the  question  of 
adopting  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
delete  all  the  language  in  title  7  of  the 
bill.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

I  wanted  to  try  to  clarify  what  seems 
to  be  a  mistaken  impression  here,  name- 
ly, that  the  question,  once  the  amend- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  disposed  of, 
would  immediately  recur  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  to  strike.  It  would 
recur  instead  on  the  amendment  by  Sen- 
ators Case  and  Church,  as  amended.  But 
that  amendment,  at  that  point  would  be 
open  to  further  perfecting  amendments. 

Then,  the  language  in  the  bill,  title  7, 
would  be  open  to  perfecting  amendments 
before  final  disposition  of  the  Case- 
Church  amendment,  as  amended,  and 
when  all  of  that  takes  place  and  is  done, 
finally  the  question  would  then  occur  on 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  to  strike  the 
title. 

Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  last  thing  under  that 
colloquy  is  the  AEC  bill.  After  we  get 
everything  else  done  we  will  finally  get 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  blackouts  and  brownouts  this 
summer.  There  is  something  we  can  do 
about  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  know  not  to  rail  to  a  Senator's  re- 
quest. I  have  been  the  only  one  to  ob- 
ject on  occasion.  But  I  submit  there  are 
twin  considerations  that  merit  recon- 
sideration of  this  matter.  First,  we  are 
in  peril  of  blackouts  and  brownouts  oc- 
curring this  summer  If  we  do  not  do 
something;  and  second,  our  time  to  do 
something  is  going  to  be  too  late  if  we 
do  not  act  in  the  next  few  days. 

I  hate  to  see  the  threat  of  blackouts 
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or  brownouts  this  simimer  held  hostage 
to  this  bill,  when  we  could  effectively  do 
something  about  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
today.  I  know  the  mood  of  the  Senate  is 
not  such  that  it  would  be  granted.  I  am 
not  going  to  burden  the  Senate  to  take 
up  the  matter  or  go  to  the  two-track  sys- 
tem, but  I  do  ask  the  Senate  to  be  on 
notice  that  in  the  next  few  days  if  we 
cannot  reach  an  agreement  I  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  available  to  me  as 
a  single  Member  of  the  Senate  to  see 
that  we  come  to  terms  with  this  vitally 
important  matter  in  order  to  avoid  the 
threat  of  blackouts  or  brownouts  this 
summer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  atomic  energy  bill  could  be  brought 
up  by  motion,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  come 
to  that.  I  hope  that  within  the  next  day 
or  so,  or  during  the  next  few  days,  we 
might  be  able  to  reach  some  imderstand- 
ing  with  all  Senators  so  that  we  could 
leave  the  pending  measure  long  enough, 
probably  for  only  a  couple  of  hours,  to 
dispose  of  the  atomic  energy  bill.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  is  going  to  be  done 
today. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  imani- 
mous  consent  could  not  be  secured  today 
and  the  leadership  is  not  inclined  to 
proceed  by  motion  at  this  time. 

I  now  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke).  There  seems  to  be 
some  inclination  to  get  on  with  action 
on  that  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  disting\iished  mover  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Church— is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  C^HURCH.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  time  in  op- 
position thereto  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  understand 
It.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee wanted  to  get  on  with  this.  I  am 
completely  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  ob- 
jects to  disposing  of  these  amendments. 
I  have  explained  my  position.  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment and  conclude  in  a  brief  time  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  atomic  energy  bill. 
I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  objects 
to  clearing  the  way  for  the  AEC  bill, 
which  he  has  said  is  so  important. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  very  few  things 
as  important  as  avoiding  blackouts  and 
brownouts  this  summer.  If  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  that  business  by  unanimous 
consent  I  intend  to  see  that  the  Senate 
does  not  proceed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  any  matter. 
This  is  a  most  unusual  way  to  make 
progress  toward  the  AEC  bill  that  I  can 
imagine.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  has 
been  here  for  2  weeks  or  longer.  I  think 


the  Senator  from  Idaho  said  I,  and  other 
Senators,  are  ready  to  enter  into  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  even  shorter 
than  30  minutes,  if  other  members  are 
willing  to  dispose  of  an  issue  that  has 
been  thoroughly  debated.  I  think  we  can 
dispose  of  this  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  recon- 
sider his  action.  After  all,  we  did  Imve  a 
conference.  It  was  voted  in  conference 
we  would  not  postpone  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  am  one 
who  joined  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  expedite  the  AEC  bill  that  we 
are  discussing  this  afternoon,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  it  dealt  with  as  soon  as 
we  can.  I  think  if  we  take  the  position 
we  can  dispose  of  this  bill  by  unanimous 
consult,  we  will  get  to  our  bill,  even  by 
motion  at  that  time,  but  the  leadership 
is  reluctant  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  set  aside.  But  after  this  bill  is  disposed 
of  if  we  cannot  get  to  it  by  unanimous 
consent  at  that  time  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  motion 
would  be  in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  Brooke  amendment,  as 
specified,  and  that  we  immediately  there- 
after proceed  to  consideration  of  the  AEC 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  was  propos- 
ing that  we  proceed  for  5  or  10  minutes — 
any  time — I  am  ready  to  vote  now  on  the 
Brooke  amendment.  Thereafter,  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous  consent 
on  any  other  amendment  that  may  be  of- 
fered. I  do  not  know  of  any.  But  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  pointed  out 
that  Senators  can  have  a  limitation  of 
debate  and  then  final  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  think  we  could  do  it  by  5  o'clock 
if  the  Senate  is  willing  to  move  quickly. 
I  do  not  know  why  fiulher  debate  is 
necessary.  Whatever  way  it  goes  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 

1  think  the  whole  bill  could  be  passed. 

With  respect  to  the  USIA,  everything  I 
know  of  has  been  disposed  of,  imless  it  is 
technical. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  objects.  If  it  could  be 
agreed  to  the  Senator  could  get  to  his 
AEC  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
procedure  I  outlined? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  most  unusual. 
This  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 

2  wcclcs. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
appeal  for  consideration  of  the  AEC  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  are  possibilities 


of  brownouts  and  even  blackouts.  How- 
ever, I  submit  there  is  something  more 
important  than  the  inconvenience  of  do- 
mestic brownouts  or  blackouts,  and  that 
is  the  lives  of  Americans  presently  en- 
gaged in  this  war  in  Indochina. 

I  have  no  difficulty  establishing  pri- 
orities between  the  importance  of  the 
AEC  bill,  even  though  v;e  may  incon- 
venience those  who  live  in  suburbia,  and 
the  continued  war  in  Indochina. 

Our  proposal  is  reasonable;  we  are  not 
stalling.  If  anybody  is  stalling,  it  is  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  not  this 
side.  We  are  ready  to  vote  now,  indeed, 
to  go  through  that  sequence  of  votes  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  the  bill.  That  is  all  we 
are  asking,  a  reasonable  request,  I  be- 
lieve. But  cozy  arrangements  should  not 
be  made  in  the  cloakroom  to  put  this 
process  off  imtil  Friday,  or  to  bring  up 
other  legislation,  on  the  curious  groimds 
that  it  is  more  important  than  the  Indo- 
china war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  are  getting 
a  little  too  caustic  here.  No  one  is  saying 
that  we  are  trying  to  bring  in  the  AEC 
bill  to  delay  in  any  way  the  pending  legis- 
lation. All  we  are  saying  is  that  it  is  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  as  important  as  life 
and  death  in  Vietnam.  I  have  never  pre- 
tended that.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want 
to  do  something  about  Vietnam.  I  am  for 
disposing  of  the  pending  legislation  as 
soon  as  we  can  do  it.  The  only  argument 
I  make  is  this:  Yesterday  afternoon  the 
lights  went  out  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  asking 
here.  How  do  we  run  the  Senate?  Here  we 
are  and  we  have  this  important  legisla- 
tion and  the  Senator  says  it  involves  life 
and  death.  Yet  we  go  home  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon.  That  does  not  make  sense  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  maybe  yesterday  afternoon 
after  the  lights  went  out  we  could  have 
put  them  on  again  and  taken  care  of  the 
AEC  bill  and  maybe  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  are  not  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  American  people  are  waiting  for 
the  Senate  to  act.  They  are  waiting  for 
the  Senate  to  stand  up  as  a  body  in  op- 
position to  this  war,  to  use  our  power  to 
draw  tight  the  pursestrlngs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  can  do  it  now.  There 
is  no  reason  to  delay  this  matter.  We  do 
not  want  the  legislation  concerning  the 
war  to  be  set  aside  while  we  take  up 
other  bills.  Therefore,  I  would  hope  we 
could  proceed  to  vote.  We  could  get  this 
over  with  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor 100  percent,  but  I  do  resent  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  we 
sneaked  in  the  AEC  bill  to  delay  the  busi- 
ness pending  before  us.  I  am  not  for  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  willing  to  dispose 
of  the  bill  before  us  even  if  we  have  to 
stay  here  until  midnight.  Let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  my  proposi- 
tion. Let  us  proceed  to  vote  on  this 
amendment    and    then    on    any    other 
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amendments  that  any  Senator  has  to 
offer. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
cannot  go  ahead  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Brooke  amendment  right  now.  We  do 
not  need  any  time  limitation  on  it.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  indi- 
cated he  is  presently  ready  for  the  vote  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Can  we  not  vote  if 
ihere  is  no  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  3526  be  set  aside 
until  May  31. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier with  reference  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  I  think  is  taken  care 
of  at  least  in  part  by  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment, we  do  provide  that  there  will  be  no 
fund  cutoff  on  August  31  or  troop  wlth- 
di-awal  on  August  31  unless  there  has 
been  some  release  of  prisoners.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  that  because  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  provides 
in  subsection  (a)  what  is  clearly  contra- 
dicted in  subsection  (b),  in  that  it  says 
there  shall  be  a  cutoff  of  funds  by  Au- 
gust 31,  1972,  and  a  withdrawal  of  our 
military  forces.  That  is  in  subsection  (a) . 
There  is  no  proviso  and  no  "if."  Section 
•  b)  indicates  that  our  involvement  ends 
after  certain  agreements.  In  other  words, 
if  there  is  no  agreement  on  prisoners 
prior  to  August  31.  1972,  and  no  super- 
vision and  no  recognition  or  accounting 
for  American  prisoners  of  war  and  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action  by  that  time,  we 
are  finished  in  any  event — because  all  the 
funds  are  cut  off.  and  all  the  troops  are 
out  by  August  31, 1972. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  discuss- 
ing the  Mansfield  proposed  amendment 
or  the  so-called  Brooke  amendment  to 
the  Chui'ch-Case  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
Brooke  amendment  recognizes — at  least 
there  is  a  proviso  in  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment that  indicates — that  unless  this  is 
done,  the  fund  cutoff  is  not  effective  and 
the  withdrawal  is  not  effective.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  is  distinguishing  between  the 
Church-Case  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Brooke  amendment  and  the  pro- 
posed Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  there  is  a  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  as  to  what  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  all  about.  This 
is  what  the  Mansfield  amendment  does: 


It  cuts  off  the  money  for  ground  troops, 
60,000  troops.  It  cuts  that  off  within  4 
months.  But  Insofar  as  the  mining  is 
concerned,  that  is  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  read  the  amendment 
and  studied  the  amendment.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  it  says. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  would  the  Senator 
define  "support  forces?" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  are  ground 
forces.  As  far  as  bombing  and  mining  are 
concerned,  that  is  contingent  upon  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  says.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  agree  with  it,  that  is  one 
thing,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
confuse  the  meaning  of  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  agree  with  it.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  makes  the  distinction. 
That  is  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  we  could  eliminate  the 
whole  matter  that  is  involved  in  section 
701  of  this  bill,  which  does  not  involve 
the  agencies  for  which  this  whole  bill 
authorizes  funds,  and  eliminate  this  issue 
from  the  current  issue,  it  would  achieve 
the  purpose,  which  I  guess  was  his  piir- 
pose.  by  asking  imanimous  consent  that 
the  whole  bill  go  over  until  May  31?  That 
is  what  I  was  trying  to  say  a  moment 
ago — that  if  we  could  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  the  antici- 
pated amendment  to  strike,  whether  it 
be  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  or  someone  else,  we  could  dis- 
pose of  this  whole  issue  one  way  or  the 
other  and  get  this  whole  bill  out  of  the 
way. 

Does  he  have  any  real  objections  to 
that,  or  is  it  his  position  that  no  dis- 
position should  be  made  one  way  or  the 
other  of  the  matter  Involved  in  section 
701  I  just  want  his  answer  for  my  guid- 
ance. I  certainly  do  not  want  to  hold  up 
other  legislation,  but  I  am  not  clear  that 
I  imderstand  what  are  really  the  impli- 
cations of  either  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas or  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  They 
continue  to  talk  about  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  other  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas may  have  noted  I  was  nodding  in 
agreement  when  he  was  speaking  earlier. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  he  was.  Is 
he  in  agreement  with  that  procedure  to 
dispose  of  the  bill?  It  is  very  imfortunate 
that  this  bill  should  be  the  vehicle  for 
this.  I  think  if  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  it 
should  be  in  another  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  problems,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator,  that  could  be  avoided 
that  way.  The  Senator  from  Kansas, 
speaking  only  for  himself,  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  this  is 
the  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Get  rid  of  it.  Then  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment and  the  Case-Church  amendment 
and  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, we  go  back  to  the  Mansfield 


amendment.  We  do  not  have  to  do  all 
that.  The  distingiiished  Majority  Leader 
is  going  to  be  out  of  town. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  of  these  matters 
have  been  discussed  at  length.  Would  it 
be  all  right  to  have  a  very  short  period 
of  time?  I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  agree.  I  had  in  mind  a 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  all  of  these 
matters.  Then  maybe  we  could  dispose  of 
section  701  altogether.  Is  there  any  dis- 
position to  move  in  that  manner? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
asked  a  question  about  what  would  be 
my  disposition  with  reference  to  a  mo- 
tion to  strike.  I  am  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  rules  permit  extensive 
and  continued  amendments  to  a  provi- 
sion such  as  section  701,  which  I  propose 
to  strike.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
imtil  I  see  in  final  form  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  stricken. 

But,  Mr.  President,  skipping  over  all 
of  that,  I  cannot  sit  here  any  longer  and 
let  it  appear  through  arguments  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  this  matter, 
disposing  of  the  Brooke  amendment  and 
then  the  Church-Case  amendment,  and 
then  others  that  might  be  offered,  and 
then  disposing  of  the  motion  to  strike, 
could  be  handled  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
I  have  something  very  much  on  my  mind 
that  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  today, 
and  that  is  the  SALT  talks  and  this  trip 
to  the  summit  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  make. 

I  filed  this  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  701  primarily  on  that  basis.  I 
just  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  passing 
any  kind  of  provision  here  tliat  is  going 
to  cut  off  funds  in  South  Vietnam  or 
anywhere  that  our  troops  have  been 
fighting  and  are  still  fighting,  to  a  de- 
gree, and  just  say  here,  by  solemn  legis- 
lative fiat,  regardless  of  everything  else, 
"We  are  going  to  say  now  that  wo  know 
what  the  situation  will  be  3  or  4  monllis 
from  now.  and  stop  the  fimds,"  especially 
when  the  President  is  on  his  way  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  to  sit  down  at 
what  could  be  the  most  important  con- 
ference that  has  been  held  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

Those  are  deliberate  words  on  my  part. 
I  am  just  not  willing  to  do  it.  And  I  am 
not  willing  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
that  matter  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  and  might  be  better  under- 
stood. 

I  have  not  had  any  chance  to  argue 
tills  matter  since  my  motion  was  filed 
except  to  come  over  here,  and  very  little 
chance  of  that,  and  talk  to  empty  seats. 
There  have  been  other  amendments 
which  I  respect  very  much,  which  took 
preference  over  it.  So  I  tried  to  keep 
quiet  in  a  fairly  decent  way. 

But  I  want  this  matter  fully  discussed 
pro  and  con,  not  only  by  myself  but  by 
everyone  else  who  has  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject,  for  my  position  or 
against  it.  I  think  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant matter  we  will  have  before  us 
this  year,  what  the  Senate  is  going  to 
do  just  on  the  eve  of  the  SALT  talks. 
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I  am  looking  beyond  a  war  that  is 
not  in  a  good  situation  over  yonder,  but 
it  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  I 
want  it  to  stop,  with  everyone  else.  But 
other  things  are  happening,  and  I  am 
concerned  about  them. 

I  think  we  are  all  concerned.  It  has  be- 
come necessary  in  the  last  few  days,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  line  these  mines  up 
over  there,  and  nm  risks  that  could  in- 
volve us  in  a  mighty  war.  So  I  am  not 
hesitating  1  minute  to  say  that  I  am  not 
going  to  agree  to  any  vote  until  this  mat- 
ter ha£  been  fully  considered  on  its 
merits,  the  question  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do  about  voting  to  so  restrict  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
believe  every  Senator,  on  second  thought, 
would  realize  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  in  its  present  form  would 
restrict  the  Chief  Executive.  It  would  em- 
barrass him  personally,  but  that  is  not 
enough  reason.  I  do  not  put  it  on  that 
basis.  It  would  restrict  him  and  put  him 
at  a  marked  disadvantage,  and  I  think  it 
could  decide  the  outcome  of  that  conflict. 

We  need  every  possible  thing  in  oiu- 
favor  at  that  conference;  and  for  the 
first  time  I  believe  there  is  some  chance 
to  get  a  foot  in  the  door  and  reach  some 
Icind  of  agreement  that  could  lead  to 
much  further  agreement  as  the  years 
come  and  go.  and  get  the  whole  world 
partly  out  from  imder  the  shadow  of  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  If  there  is  any 
chance  at  all,  I  am  willing  to  pay  any 
price  to  get  that  chance,  and  this  is  the 
most  favorable  circumstance. 

So  if  we  want  to  dispose  of  all  these 
amendments  and  crank  up  here  and  have 
a  real  debate  on  the  big  issue,  that  is  one 
thing,  but  the  idea  that  we  can  do  it  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow,  that  this  is  that 
trivial.  I  cannot  agree  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  clearly  delineated 
the  dilemma  some  of  us  find  ourselves 
in.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  clearly 
indicated  earlier  that  if  we  could  dispose 
of  title  vn,  if  it  were  out  of  the  bill,  we 
could  proceed  quickly  to  resolve  any 
other  differences;  and  there  is  some  as- 
surance that  title  vn  might  be  out  of  the 
bill,  because  the  sponsors  are  now  will- 
ing to  vote  on  the  motion  to  strike. 

But  then  we  face  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to 
dispose  of  the  Mansfield  amendment.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  The  President  is  returning 
on  May  31.  If  we  caimot  strike  title  VII. 
then  we  should  not  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment imtil  May  31  or  later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  most 
unfortimate.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  do  not  wish  to  remove 
title  vn  out  of  the  bill?  I  still  do  not 
understand  why  those  who  formerly 
wished  to  strike  it  now  wish  to  retain 
it,  if  they  do,  if  that  is  their  position. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  wish  to  retain 
title  vn  even  in  its  modified  form.  If 
that  were  done,  and  we  start  debate  on 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment,  we 
have  not  made  much  progress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  title  Vn  were  re- 
moved, I  cannot  imagine  why  the  Mans- 


field amendment  would  have  much  ap- 
peal. We  have  had  one  vote.  The  only 
reason,  obviously  speaking  for  myself 
that  we  lost  on  the  Byrd  amendment  by 
four  votes.  The  Senate  has  spoken,  as 
they  say.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that,  and 
take  this  whole  thing  out  of  the  bill,  now, 
immediately,  as  soon  as  anyone.  But  I  am 
still  puzzled  as  to  why  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  imless  he  now  feels  that,  as . 
amended  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  it 
is  important  to  keep  section  701  in  it, 
and  yet  I  am  not  clear  that  that  is  what 
he  means  to  say. 

I  would  think  that  now,  by  general 
agi-eement,  we  want  to  get  title  vn  out, 
because  I  want  to  now.  I  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  Senate  that  they  want  to 
cut  this  section  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  not  have  something 
else  substitute  for  title  vn? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  whole  thing 
out.  I  would  vote  for  the  motion,  if  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made  it,  to 
strike  out  title  VII.  I  think  that  would 
dispose  of  the  whole  question.  I  cannot 
speak  for  Senator  Mansfield,  because  I 
never  heard  of  his  amendment  until  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  would  think  if  that 
is  done,  it  would  be  decisive.  I  wonder 
whether  Senator  Mansfield  would  want 
to  press  his  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
vote  which  has  taken  place  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  imderstand  why 
everyone,  having  lost  the  battle  by  four 
votes,  which  is  a  pretty  big  margin  these 
days  in  the  Senate,  could  not  agree  to 
dispose  of  this  matter  completely,  and 
then  move  on  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  others  want. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  disabuse  any  doubts  anyone 
might  have  about  what  my  position 
might  be.  As  long  as  these  provisos  are 
in  section  7,  or  any  other  part  of  the  bill, 
or  any  other  amendment  that  might  be 
offered.  I  would  object  to  it.  I  do  not  want 
to  strike  out  section  701  as  long  as  it  has 
these  limitations  on  fimds  in  it,  and  I 
also  want  to  guard  the  bill  against  a  rep- 
etition of  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be  my 
position.  I  am  agreeable  to  striking  it.  I 
am  not  trying  to  find  a  way  to  put  it 
back  in,  or  any  other  provision. 

I  know  of  no  other  one.  I  could  see  no 
point  in  agreeing  to  strike  out  section  7 
and  then  agreeing  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
provision  got  stuck  in  the  bill  in  the  first 
place.  Perhaps  others  are  not  bothered 
by  it;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Senator  would  not  be  bothered  by 
any  prospect  of  its  reintroduction  in  any 
other  form  on  this  bill.  Any  other  bill 
is  another  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  agree- 
ment which  would  dispose  of  this  bill. 
and  then  we  could  move  on  to  the  AEC 
bill.  If  there  is  no  objection.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  the  hope 
that  some  agreement  might  be  reached. 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  That  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Before  any  sort  of  pro- 
posal is  agreed  to  quietly  here  between 
two  or  three  people,  I  point  out  that  the 
distmguished  majority  leader  has  an 
amendment  which  is  on  file,  which  he 
stated  to  this  body  was  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  him,  as  it  is  to  many  other 
Senators.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  to 
any  unanimous-consent  request,  private- 
ly or  publicly,  until  the  majority  leader  at 
least  has  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
Senate  what  his  viewpoint  is  and  why  he 
would  change  his  mind  in  the  last  2  hoiu-s 
about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  every  conviction 
that  Senator  Mansfield  will  pursue  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  assimie  here  this  afternoon  that  if 
title  vn  is  stricken  out  as  a  result  of  the 
motion  to  strike.  Senator  Mansfield  is 
going  to  abandon  his  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  reach  that  con- 
clusion without  consultation  with  him. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  he  will  accede 
to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  can  be  consult- 
ed, I  suppose,  by  the  distinguished  assist  - 
ant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  that 
we  are  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  to- 
day. This  matter  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. I  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  talk  about  the  importance  he 
places  on  the  summit  conference  that  is 
coming  up,  and  I  know  the  graciousness 
with  which  he  says  this  after  the  ma  lor- 
ity  caucus  unanimously  instructed  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
majority  leader  be  sent  to  the  Whiro 
House  to  confer  with  the  President  dur- 
ing the  National  Security  Council  Con- 
ference, and  then  they  were  not  given 
any  information  until  about  8  o'clock 
that  evening.  Certainly,  this  shows  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  ready  to 
defend  the  President  of  the  United  States 
regardless  of  what  purposes  come  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  had  my  ideoj 
about  the  SALT  talks  and  nuclear  agree- 
ments long  before  the  present  President 
or  several  other  Presidents  were  in  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  did  not 
raise  that  question  for  that  punpose.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  tho 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope,  as 
mentioned  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  that,  regardless  of  anything  else, 
we  do  not  leave  this  proposed  legisla- 
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tion  until  we  dispose  of  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  SALT  talks,  for 
years  they  have  furnished  the  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  steps,  make  de- 
cisions, which  I  believe  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate  requires  we  should.  The 
SALT  talks  caused  us  to  waste  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  dollars  by  talk- 
ing about  them  as  bargaining  chips  in- 
cident to  the  ABM.  Now  the  SALT  talks 
would  appear  to  be  a  reason  for  not  pro- 
ceeding with  this  bill. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  stay  here 
indefinitely  because  I  believe  we  ought 
to  dispose  of  this  vital  measure  one  way 
or  the  other.  Americans  continue  to  fight 
and  die  while  we  continue  to  debate  par- 
liamentary tactics  on  this  floor.  Let  us 
decide  now  what  the  Senate  thinks 
should  really  be  done  with  respect  to 
this  war  in  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia,  and 
Laos. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATION  OP  JOHN  CONNALLY 
AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREAS- 
URY 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resignation  today  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  Connally  is,  I  feel, 
a  great  loss  to  the  Government.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  ability. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  many 
Government  positions.  Under  President 
Kennedy,  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Then  he  served  three  terms  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Since 
January  a  year  ago  he  has  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

He  is  resigning,  the  news  accoimts  say, 
for  personal  reasons.  He  desires  to  go 
back  into  private  business. 

Most  certainly,  John  Connally  has 
served  his  Nation  well.  He  was  particu- 
larly effective  in  dealing  with  foreign 
governments  in  regard  to  the  many  mon- 
etary and  financial  problems  facing  the 
United  States.  He  dealt  with  them  with 
firmness.  It  was  time  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government  take  a  firm 
position  with  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  in  connection  with  the 
balance-of-payments  problems  facing  the 
United  States. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  John  Connally 
plans  to  retire  from  Government,  I  just 
wanted  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  Senate 
today  on  behalf  of  the  very  effective  work 
he  has  done  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. His  ability  and  energy  and  dedica- 
tion will  be  greatly  missed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
authorized  to  file  reports  until  midnight 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1196 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  as  wcll  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  GOVERNOR 
WALLACE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  oth- 
er of  my  Senate  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  anger,  bewilderment,  and  sorrow 
at  the  barbaric  attack  of  yesterday  on 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  George  C. 
Wallace. 

Like  all  Americans,  I  am  profoundly 
relieved  and  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
the  Governor's  prognosis  and  chances  for 
a  speedy  recovery  appear  to  be  excellent. 
As  Mr.  Wallace's  couragous  and  gra- 
cious wife,  Cornelia,  put  it  so  well  last 
evening,  her  husband  had  not  gained  his 
reputation  as  "the  fighting  little  judge 
for  nothing."  His  body  is  strong,  his  mind 
is  strong,  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  is  strong.  I  ooth  hope  and 
pray  for  a  rapid  and  full  recovery  of  all 
of  Governor  Wallace's  physical  capaci- 
ties. 

Some  say  that  this  most  recent  as- 


sault on  the  person  of  a  political  figure 
is  only  further  evidence  of  an  endemic 
social  sickness  pervading  our  national 
life.  I  disagree.  Who  among  us  can 
imagine  what  goes  through  the  twisted 
minds  of  the  individual  men  who  commit 
these  terrible  crimes?  Perhaps  one  can 
identify  certain  strains  of  permissiveness 
in  our  society,  but  I  do  not  associate  that 
permissiveness  with  isolated  acts  of  de- 
ranged violence  by  individuals. 

In  fact,  we  have  always  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily free  and  open  society.  That 
fact  has  been  one  of  our  most  fundamen- 
tal strengths.  And  It  is  that  very  free- 
dom and  openness  that  I  find  threatened 
by  the  attack  on  Governor  Wallace. 

In  addition  to  the  cruel  and  brutal 
physical  harm  inflicted  on  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  political  and  social  process  itself  is 
also  damaged  by  such  an  incident.  One  of 
Governor  Wallace's  chief  issues  in  his 
quest  for  the  nomination  of  his  party  for 
President  was  the  degree  to  which  mil- 
lions of  common  Americans — ordinary, 
decent,  hard-working,  tax-paying  citi- 
zens— felt  alienated  from  big  government 
from  their  elected  leaders,  and  from 
other  powerful  forces  shaping  their  lives. 
He  clearly  had  touched  a  very  tender 
nerve  in  the  American  body  politic,  and 
millions  of  people  heard  his  message  and 
encouraged  him  to  send  it  on. 

How  can  the  people  of  this  Nation  sind 
the  elected  ofHcials  whose  job  it  is  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  people  re- 
establish the  necessary  contact  and  con- 
fidence that  Governor  Wallace  spoke 
of  so  forcefully,  when  moving  freely  and 
openly  among  the  people  has  become  so 
difficult?  It  is  a  dilemma  that  deserves 
the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  every  American.  How  many  men 
and  women  will  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  speak  out  forcefully  for 
convictions  and  ideals  they  hold  strong- 
ly, as  Governor  Wallace  has  done,  in  the 
knowledge  that  some  perverted  soul  be- 
lieves that  he  can,  with  a  bullet,  murder 
an  idea,  a  conviction,  a  dream  for  a  better 
America? 

I  believe  that,  although  our  political 
process  is  damaged  whenever  a  tragic  in- 
cident of  this  sort  occurs,  men  and 
women  of  courage  will  still  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  their  ideas.  I  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  this  is  true  of  Mr.  Wallace. 
He  is  an  important  political  force  in  this 
country,  he  speaks  with  force  for  many 
of  our  people,  and  I  look  forward  to  his 
return  to  the  active  political  arena. 

I  and  my  family  extend  oui*  hopes  and 
prayers  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
during  this  trying  time.  The  entire  Wal- 
lace family  has  demonstrated  great  grace 
and  courage  and  has  earned  our  respect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  George  Wallace, 
is  making  progress  this  afternoon.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  with  his  wife. 
Despite  our  differences  of  viewpoint  in 
politics,  some  of  us  have  personal  rela- 
tionships which  go  far  beyond  political 
controversy.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
spoken  this  day  as  he  did. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  American 
people  will  realize  the  dreadfulness  of 
the  tragedy-  wlilch  has  befallen  not  only 
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a  man  but  the  whole  Nation  in  this 
specter  of  senseless  violence.  Whether 
personal,  by  an  individual,  or  public,  by 
a  group,  violence  begets  violence,  '^o- 
lence  can  only  do  one  thing  and  that  is 
to  set  people  against  one  another.  I  pray 
to  God  that  that  does  not  happen  in 
this  country  and  that  we  will  learn  les- 
sons from  these  tragic  events. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  certain  agencies 
conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
so-called  Byrd  amendment.  I  voted  in 
opposition  to  it.  It  is  with  much  regret, 
as  I  see  it,  that  this  body  chose  to  pass 
the  Byrd  amendment  making  a  cease- 
fire a  chief  condition  on  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

I  sensed,  during  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion, some  confusion  by  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment  as  to  the  Intent  of  the 
opposition.  The  intent,  however,  is  clear. 
The  Case-Church  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  offer  as  simplified  a  version  of 
a  negotiating  posture  as  would  be  possi- 
ble, taking  into  accoimt  full  considera- 
tion of  our  main  concern,  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  missing  in  action. 

In  no  sense  was  this  amendment  a 
rejection  of  the  importance  of  a  cease- 
fire as  an  objective  in  our  foreign  policy 
or  as  aii  objective  in  our  policy  toward 
Southeast  Asia.  I.  for  one,  imderlined 
the  importance  of  obtaining  a  cease-fire 
in  an  effort  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  killing, 
wliich  responsibility  both  sides  share. 

I  urged  this  body,  on  April  7  of  this 
year,  that  the  United  States  bring  the 
issue  of  a  cease-fire,  and  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam,  once  again  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Again,  on  May  9  of  this  year,  when  I 
joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  I  urged  that  the  United 
States  call  for  an  emergency  session  of 
the  Security  Coimcil  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  arrange  for  the  implementation 
of  a  cease-fire  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
in  Vietnam  and  throughout  all  Indo- 
china. 

Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  working  dil- 
igently to  achieve  this  very  end  or  ob- 
jective. Only  today,  Tuesday,  May  16, 
1972,  the  Secretary  General  made  public 
the  latest  of  his  efforts  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  particularly  China,  to 
bring  the  issue  of  Vietnam  before  the 
Security  Coimcil. 

Unmistakably,  the  Security  Council  is 
fully  equipped  to  deal  with  this  question 
if  it  has  the  support  of  the  permanent 
membership. 

In  1966,  while  the  U.S.  Government 
had  placed  the  Vietnam  issue  on  the 
agenda  at  the  Security  Council,  it  was, 
at  that  time,  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 


I  regret  to  say  that  the  current  admin- 
istration has  given  little  support  for  this 
procedure. 

Furthermore.  China  is  reported  to  be 
in  opposition  to  this  initiative  just  as  the 
Soviet  Union  was  5  or  6  years  ago.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that,  with  proper 
diplomatic  skill,  in  light  of  the  present 
international  climate,  China  could  be 
convinced  to  change  her  position. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Sec- 
retary General,  Mr.  Kurt  Waldheim,  has 
seen  fit  to  express  his  views  on  this  very 
important  matter. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
today,  the  article  entitled  "Waldheim 
Presses  for  Action  on  Vietnam,"  I  think, 
gives  us  some  hope. 

Micht  I  say  that  I  have  been  urging 
repeatedly  over  the  months  the  very  ac- 
tion which  the  Secretary  General  is  now 
once  again  asking  for. 

The  article  reads : 

Secretary  General  Waldheim  today  sharply 
Increased  his  pressure  to  have  the  Vietnam 
issue  brought  before  the  tJnited  Nations  by 
making  public  a  strongly  worded  letter  he 
wrote  last  week  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Waldheim  openly  took 
issue  with  the  Chinese  position,  expressed  in 
a  letter  from  Huang  Hua,  the  Chinese  dele- 
gate, to  thjB  Secretary  General  last  week,  that 
"the  Vietnam  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  this  is  exactly  the  position  the 
Soviet  Union  pursued  6  or  7  years  ago  and 
now  the  Chinese  take  up  this  position; 
namely,  that  Vietnam  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  United  Nations. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator  and  as  one  who 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, what  is  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  if  it  is  not  to  obtain  and  preserve 
or  achieve  peace?  To  put  it  more  affirma- 
tively, the  sole  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  maintain  peace  or,  if  the  peace 
is  breached  or  threatened,  to  try  to  bring 
about  peace  or  a  halt  to  the  threat  to 
peace. 

Mr.  Waldheim's  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

"Now  that  other  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  halt  seem  to  show  little  promise  of  success 
within  a  reasonable  time,  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  United  Nations  can  no  longer  remain  a 
mute  spectator  of  the  horrors  of  the  war  and 
of  the  peril  which  it  increasingly  poses  to  the 
International  peace." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  full  at  tlie  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senate 
owes  Mr.  Waldheim  a  thank  you  for  be- 
ing a  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  who  has  placed  peace  or  the 
attainment  smd  pursuit  of  peace  above 
all  else.  The  Secretary  General  has  chal- 
lenged the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  on  this  issue.  I  think  he 
deserves  the  support  of  this  Government. 
I  think  he  deserves  the  support  of  all 
peace-loving  people  and  all  peace-loving 
nations. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  United 


Nations  can  succeed  where  we  have 
failed.  However,  I  know  that  if  this  is 
not  tried,  it  will  not  be  possible.  Surely 
in  the  light  of  our  concern  in  the  Senate 
over  the  Case-Church  amendment,  as 
amended,  or  any  number  of  the  amend- 
ments before  the  Senate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  tlie  logical  course  would  be  some- 
where during  the  deliberations  on  the 
pending  bill  to  at  least  express  our  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Waldheim's  efforts  to  utilize 
the  instrument  and  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  to  attain  a  cease-fire  and 
place  the  Vietnam  question  squarely  be- 
fore the  Security  Council. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
to  others,  that  our  bilateral  efforts  have 
not  been  successful  thus  far.  This  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  intransi- 
gence or  stubbornness  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Lit)eration 
Front.  However,  be  that  as  it  may.  the 
logical  place  to  put  this  whole  question, 
which  seems  to  be  beyond  solution  by 
any  of  the  immediate  negotiators,  or  the 
negotiators  in  Paris,  would  be  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  the  Security 
Council. 

I  would  urge  most  respectfully  of  oui* 
Government  that  it  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  and  pray- 
er that  what  action  is  presently  under- 
way in  Vietnam  will  result  in  peace.  I 
could  not  agree  to,  and  I  expressed  my 
disagreement  with  the  President's  course 
of  action  in  mining  the  harbors  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  hope  that  he  has  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  he 
has,  I  wish  he  would  tell  us.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know. 
We  All  want  to  avert  any  possible  danger 
that  might  result  from  any  new  course  of 
action.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
whether  the  present  activities  on  our 
part  in  Vietnam  have  been  discussed  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

One  would  be  very  interested  to  know 
what,  if  any,  understandings  were  reach- 
ed by  Dr.  Kissinger  on  his  visit  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  other  Soviet  leaders.  We 
would  be  very  interested  in  being  told 
whether  there  is  some  sort  of  under- 
standing which  might  lead  to  peace. 

I  think  the  question  is  simply  that  of 
peace.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  want  to  help  the  President  in 
every  way  I  can  to  achieve  peace,  even 
if  it  means  a  tremendous  amount  of  polit- 
ical support  for  him.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  most  urgent  question  before  the 
Nation  is  that  of  obtaining  peace.  One 
inducement,  it  seems  to  me,  for  encour- 
aging the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  submit  or  at  least  to  be  willing  to  co- 
operate in  a  United  Nations'  effort  would 
be  for  the  President  to  halt  the  intensi- 
fied bombings  over  Vietnam  suid  the 
mining  of  the  interior  and  coastal  waters 
of  North  Vietnam.  This  kind  of  collision 
course  we  are  now  on  offers  little  fiexi- 
bility  to  the  other  side,  and  certainly, 
helps  to  force  China's  hand. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  es- 
sentially is  that  those  of  us  who  voted 
against  the  cease-fire  amendment  today 
voted  against  it  because  of  our  desire  to 
provide  our  President  with  the  maximum 
flexibility  in  negotiating  a  cease-fire. 
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I  have  been  suggesting  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  also  encouraged 
public  and  private  peace  talks  or  the 
reactivation  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  or,  might  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest something  that  other  Senators  sug- 
gested years  ago,  namely  reactivating  or 
reconvening  the  member  states  of  the 
Oeneva  Conference  of  1954.  or  an  en- 
larged group  of  conference  members. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  proceed  to- 
ward obtaining  a  cease-fire  that  it  might 
be  too  restrictive  for  this  body  to  attempt 
to  define  it. 

For  the  present,  however,  cease-fire 
should  be  a  focus  of  our  attention.  That 
is  why  the  majority  leader's  proposal  for 
a  cease-fire  between  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  NLF,  and  the  United  States 
is  a  positive  contribution  to  the  whole 
debate.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  fact 
remains  that  to  obtain  a  cease-fire,  we 
have  to  show  a  willingness  to  cease  on 
oiu-  own  part,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
shown  in  the  latest  military  escalation 
undertaken  by  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  not 
to  get  bogged  down  in  parliamentary  in- 
tricacies at  a  time  when  there  is  a  na- 
tional crisis  which  hangs  over  us.  I  lu-ge 
us  to  unite  in  support  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram to  end  the  U.S.  involvement  with 
the  safe  and  speedy  retiun  of  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing 
in  action. 

Mr.  President,  a  cease-fire  should  be 
part  of  the  program,  but  let  us  leave  it 
to  the  belligerents  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  cease-fire.  Hopefully,  this 
could  be  determined  within  the  structure 
and  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  my  comments  on  this 
matter  today  were  in  large  measure  pre- 
cipitated by  the  article  which  I  read  and 
had  printed  in  the  Record.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportimity  to  visit  personally 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  However,  I  think  that  he  is 
showing  admirable  courage.  He  is  not  in 
a  sense  being  neutral  on  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war.  He  is  not  just  waiting  for 
others.  He  is  really  utilizing  the  prestige 
of  his  ofQce  to  encourage  action  in  the 
U.N.  He  is  not  being  critical  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
challenged  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
to  act  responsibly  as  members  of  the 
U.N. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can  do 
in  this  body,  if  not  by  resolution  or  even 
by  amendment,  is  for  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators to  speak  up  to  encourage  the  utili- 
zation of  available  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  the  Vietnam  issue  before 
that  structure  or  the  Security  Council. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  every  other  ef- 
fort that  has  been  made  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  obvious  that  the  Paris  peace 
talks  have  bogged  down  and  have  been 
bogged  down  for  a  long  time.  I  am  not 
assessing  blame  to  our  Ambassador.  I 
think  our  Ambassador  there,  Mr.  Foster, 
is  an  outstanding  diplomat.  I  am  sure  he 
is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  facili- 
tate negotiations. 

But.  Mr.  President,  when  you  get  to  the 
end  of  the  road  on  one  particular  course 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  least  you  can  do 
is  turn  around  and  see  if  you  cannot  find 


another  channel,  and  the  channel  is 
there,  with  no  guarantee  of  success,  but 
at  least  it  is  a  channel  open  to  us  and  it  is 
one  where  we  really  can  confront  those 
two  nations  which  share  responsibility, 
for  this  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  President's 
visit  to  Moscow  will  be  a  success.  I  am 
not  going  to  spend  any  time  lifting  my 
voice  in  criticism  of  that  visit  because  I 
think  it  is  essential,  and  I  hope  nothing 
prevents  it  from  coming  off  or  being  con- 
summated. But  I  think  the  presence  of 
the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
Nations  gives  us  an  opportunity  within 
the  framework  of  a  body  designed  to 
promote  world  peace  to  come  to  gi'ips 
with  this  issue. 

I  hope  other  Senators  may  see  fit  to 
express  their  interest  in  Secretary  Wald- 
heim's  proposal,  and  before  this  debate  is 
over  we  might  well  pass  a  measiu-e  ex- 
pressing sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  encourage  our  Government  to 
pursue  the  course  outlined  by  Secretary 
Waldheim  and  encourage  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  the  instrument  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  overall  cease-fire  in  all  Viet- 
nam amd  Indochina. 

I  make  this  proposal  in  the  hope  it 
may  receive  favorable  comment  and 
reaction  from  the  administration  and 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

Exhibit  1 

Waldheim  Presses  fob  Action  on  Vietnam 

(By  Robert  Alden) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  May  15. — Secretary 
General  Waldheim  today  sharply  Increased 
his  pressure  to  have  the  Vietnam  Issue 
brought  before  the  United  Nations  by  mak- 
ing public  a  strongly  worded  letter  he  wrote 
last  week  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Waldheim  openly  took 
Issue  with  the  Chinese  position,  expressed  In 
a  letter  from  Huang  Hua,  the  Chinese  dele- 
gate, to  the  Secretary  General  last  week,  that 
"the  Vietnam  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  Waldhelm's  letter,  written  on  the  same 
day  that  the  Chinese  letter  was  received, 
said: 

"Now  that  other  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  halt  seem  to  show  little  promise  of 
success  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  United  Nations  can  no 
longer  remain  a  mute  spectator  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  war  and  of  the  peril  which  It 
incTeaslngly  poses  to  the  International 
peace." 

new  course  op  action 

In  writing  the  letter  and  then  making  It 
public,  Mr.  Waldheim  was  taking  a  course 
in  his  pursuit  of  peace  that  differed  sharply 
from  those  of  his  predecessors. 

U  Thant,  during  his  10  years  In  office, 
never  forced  an  issue  when  the  matter  was 
opposed  by  any  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  might  have  worked 
behind  the  scenes  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment. But  he  would  not  have  tried  to  bring 
public  pressure  to  bear. 

But  Mr.  Waldhlem  has  expressed  the  view 
that  public  opinion  is  a  vital  factor  and  that 
It  plays  an  importtuit  role  In  foreign  policy. 
By  publicizing  his  letter  he  appeared  to  be 
openly  trying  to  marshal  public  opinion  on 
his  side  to  have  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
vene in  Vietnam. 

path  to  disaster 

In  the  letter  the  Secretary  General  said 
that  he  was  "deeply  concerned"  that  the 
United  Nations,   "created   as   a   result  of  a 


world  war  In  order  to  safeguard  international 
peace  and  security  In  the  future,  appears  to 
have  no  relevance"  to  what  Is  now  ht^pen- 
Ing  in  Vietnam. 

"This  Indicated  an  attitude  which,  if  It 
persists  could  all  too  easily  lead  to  the  whole- 
sale disaster  which  the  United  Nations  was 
set  up  to  prevent,"  be  said. 

Mr.  Waldheim  said  that  he  did  not  under- 
estimate the  difficulties  that  faced  the  United 
Nations  in  general  and  the  Security  Council 
in  particular,  in  dealing  with  the  Vietnam 
problem.  But  he  suggested  that  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council  should  consult  and 
consider  what  measures  could  be  taken. 

In  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  a  rotating  posit  filled  this  month 
by  George  Bush  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Waldheim,  also  challenged  the  traditional 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  had  placed  the  Vietnam  Issue  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Security  Council  In  1966  but 
the  matter  was  not  considered.  In  the  main 
because  of  Soviet  objections. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  favored  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Vietnam  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  date  certain  for  the  with- 
drawal. Last  year  I  favored  and  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  the  McGovern-Hat- 
field  amendment,  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  date  certain  of  December  31, 
1972,  for  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
I  have  favored  and  supported,  and  would 
vote  for  the  Church-Case  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate.  But  I  was  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  original  date  of 
that  amendment  which  called  for  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  prior  to  the  31st  of  December 
1972. 

Because  I  could  not  accept  this  date, 
Mr.  President,  I  filed  an  amendment  on 
Tuesday,  May  9,  calling  for  the  with- 
di-awal  of  American  forces  by  August  31, 
1972.  That  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Church-Case  amendment  is  pending  bus- 
iness before  the  Senate. 

On  the  Senate  floor  today  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  introduced  an 
amendment  which  he  said  he  will  call  up 
at  a  subsequent  time  which  incorporates 
August  31,  the  date  which  I  had  in  my 
perfecting  amendment,  and  goes  fiu-ther 
relating  to  the  subject  of  a  cease-fire. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  offered  an  amendment  to"  the 
Church-Case  amendment,  which  provides 
for  an  internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire, and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I 
respect  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  but  I  voted  against  that 
amendment,  and  I  called  up  my  amend- 
ment which  is  now  pending. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  have  decided  I  will 
withdraw  my  amendment  and  support 
the  majority  leader's  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  now  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

withdrawal    of    amendment    no.    1199 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  most  important  contribution  which 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can  make 
in  this  very  serious  matter  of  our  in- 
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volvement  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  pass 
an  amendment  which  would  provide  for 
a  cutoff  of  funds  conditioned  upon  the 
return  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  identification  of  our  missing  in  ac- 
tion. That  is  including,  of  course,  ground 
forces,  naval  forces,  air  forces,  and  ad- 
visers, as  well. 

I  hope  that  after  deliberation  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  will  pass  that  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Congress  should 
share  the  burden  of  decisionmaking 
which  the  President  has  held — several 
Presidents  have  held — for  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  withdrawn  I  believe  makes  the 
Church-Case  amendment  the  pending 
business.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  a  motion  to  strike  which  has  been 
filed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  will  be  called 
up. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  Sten- 
nis motion  to  strike  because  I  believe 
that  the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  Church- 
Case  amendment  has  so  weakened  the 
Church-Case  amendment  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  ineffective. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  call  upon  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  establishes  for  the 
first  time  a  date  certain  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  groimd  forces  from  Vietnam 
and  a  cutoff  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  them  there.  All  other  Amer- 
ican forces  in  and  over  Indochina  will 
cease  hostilities  once  a  cease-fire  has 
been  established  and  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  in  action  have  been  re- 
turned or  accounted  for. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  now  is 
practically  what  the  President  has  said 
in  his  address  to  the  Nation  last  Mon- 
day night,  when  he  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  willing 
to  withdraw  its  forces  upon  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war,  identification  of 
our  missing  in  action,  and  an  interna- 
tionally sui>ervised  cease-fire.  The  only 
difference  I  can  see  between  what  the 
President  has  suggested  and  what  the 
Mansfield  amendment  proposes  is  the 
date  certain  for  withdrawal  of  our 
ground  forces. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  after  all  these 
many  months  and  years,  the  Senate  can- 
not stand  up  and  take  action — action 
which  will  serve  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  action  should 
be  considered  as  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  action  is  not  in  competition 
with  the  President.  It  is  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  share  this  impor- 
tant burden,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  will  be  passed  by 
the  Senate.  4 

I  further  hope  that  consideration  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  will  be  soon, 
because  time  is  of  the  essence. 

There  are  approximately  3  Ms  months 
remaining  between  today  and  August  31. 
If  the  Mansfield  amendment  does  not 
reach  the  floor  for  a  vote  before  June  1 
of  1972,  there  will  be  only  3  months  re- 
maining between  the  time  that  it  is 


adopted  and  the  time  funds  are  cut  out 
and  the  time  when  we  could  expect  all 
our  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  this  is  a  practical  amendment. 
There  is  ample  time,  now,  to  arrange  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  We  now 
have  only  '0,000  ground  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. Certainly  we  can  withdraw  tiiose 
60,000  groimd  troops  within  3  months. 
We  have  done  better  in  the  past.  And  so 
far  as  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are 
concerned,  we  can  sail  out  our  Navy  and 
fly  out  our  Air  Force  just  upon  the  direct 
order  of  the  President.  It  requires  little 
time. 

But  I  hope  we  go  one  step  further, 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  not  substi- 
tute for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the 
stepped  up  and  escalated  military  in- 
volvement of  the  South  Vietnamese.  I 
mean  by  that,  Mr.  President,  that  I  hope 
we  will  not  double  the  tanks  and  tlie 
planes  and  the  ammunition  and  the 
weapons  of  death  that  we  have  been  pro- 
viding to  the  South  Vietnamese  for  all 
these  years  in  order  that  they  may  take 
up  the  battle  and  continue  the  devastat- 
ing war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  in  addition  to  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces,  we  will  cease  to 
provide  materiel,  weapons  of  war,  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  after  we  leave. 

Perhaps  there  is,  as  the  President  has 
often  said,  some  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
main  topic  of  the  President's  trip  to 
Moscow  will  be  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  and  the  results  of  those 
talks.  Having  been  very  keenly  interest- 
ed for  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  suc- 
cess of  those  talks  on  the  limitation  of 
our  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  I 
am  hopeful  for  their  outcome.  But  I 
am  hopeful  also  that  much  time  will 
be  given  by  the  President  and  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin  to  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  it  could  be  done  before  August  31 
of  1972.  I  am  sure  that  the  President 
wants  to  end  the  war,  and  I  hope  that 
the  forum  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
helpful  to  the  President,  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese, to  the  Vietcong,  and  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  to  all 
others  who  are  gravely  concerned  with 
the  war,  as  a  mesuis  for  ending  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
time,  I  need  not  reiterate.  It  is  an  im- 
portant time,  however,  I  believe,  for  the 
Congress  to  take  action.  We  have  on 
many  attempts  been  stifled  in  our  ini- 
tiative. It  has  been  a  very  frustrating  ex- 
perience, because  I  believe  the  American 
people  look  upon  the  Congress  as  a  part 
of  the  Government  with  both  knowledge 
and  power. 

It  has  been  frustrating  to  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  feel  that  we  are 
somewhat  powerless  in  what  we  can  do 
about  the  war.  This,  of  course,  has 
caused  us  to  resort  to  the  only  power  we 
have  in  this  imdeclared  war.  That  is, 
of  course,  to  take  the  appropriations 
route  and  to  cut  off  funds,  conditioned 
upon  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

No  one  in  the  Congress  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  we  cut  off  funds  or  that  we 


withdraw  unless  our  prisoners  of  war  are 
released.  No  one  is  suggesting  that  now. 
But  I  thiiric  that  we  should  not  add  any 
more  conditions  to  our  withdrawal.  I 
trust  that  we  will,  as  the  President  has 
said,  stay  out  of  the  political  settlement, 
not  get  involved  in  it,  unless  there  is 
something  which  we  can  agree  to  in  Mos- 
cow which  will  be  equitable  for  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  seriously — very  seriously — con- 
sider the  Mansfield  amendment  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote,  and  to  vote  favorably 
upon  it.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  has  been 
withdrawn,  is  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  Church-Case  amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

amendment  no.    1200 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  such  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vnll  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Amend  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  adding  after  the  words  "an  Inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fire  and"  the 
following:  "after  aU  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  released  pursuant  to". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chm'ch-Case  amendment  to  section  701 
as  amended  by  the  Byrd  amendment, 
would  revise  section  701  to  read  as 
follows : 

Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  In  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  or  obligated  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining,  supporting,  or  eitgagin.;  Uniied 
States  forces,  land,  sea,  or  fiir.  In  hostilities 
In  Indochina  four  months  aftei  reaching  an 
Internationally  supervised  cease-fire  and  an 
agreement  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  01 
war  held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  s\ich  Government 
and  an  accounting  for  all  Americans  missing 
In  action  who  have  been  held  by  or  known 
to  such  Government  or  such  forces. 

But,  of  course,  the  Church-Case  modi- 
fication to  section  701  has  not  been 
Eulopted.  I  make  the  point,  however,  that 
the  language,  while  improved  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  still  provide  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  within  4  months 
after  an  agreement  is  reached  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war — not  4 
months  after  the  release  of  prisoners. 

Of  course,  that  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  pesw;e  proposal  or  offer  which 
was  made  by  the  President  a  week  ago 
tonight.  Beyond  that,  I  believe  most  Sen- 
ators want  to  be  sure  that  the  prisoners 
will  actually  be  released;  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  have  an  agreement  that  they 
will  be  released. 

The  perfecting  amendment  I  have  just 
submitted  would  make  it  clear  that  U.S. 
forces  would  be  withdrawn  within  4 
months  after  an  internationally  super- 
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vised  cease-fire  Is  begun  and  after  all 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  released. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment,  in  due 
course,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BYRD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  stated  yesterday  very  briefly  my  rea- 
sons for  offering  my  amendment  to  the 
Church-Case  language.  As  I  stated  then, 
although  I  had  voted  in  the  caucus  with 
the  eight  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
Church-Case  proposal  in  cauciis,  I  had 
indicated  at  that  time  that  I  intended  to 
keep  my  options  open  with  respect  to 
floor  action  thereon.  I  was  sympathetic 
toward  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senators  who  supported  that  amend- 
ment, to  see  our  remaining  air,  naval, 
and  ground  forces  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Indochina  withdrawn,  but  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  could  accept  the  Church-Case 
amendment  as  then  written. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  then  submitted  his  amendment  im- 
mediately following  that  caucus,  I  went 
to  him  and  stated  to  him  that  his  amend- 
ment was  an  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree, and  any  Senator  could  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  thereto, 
and  very  likely  would.  I  indicated  to  him 
the  nature  of  the  amendment  that  I  had 
prepared,  which  would  include  the  re- 
quirement for  an  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire,  and  assured  him  that,  of 
course,  if  he  would  be  offended  in  any 
way  I  would  not  offer  it.  or  that  if  he  did 
not  want  me  to  offer  it  I  would  not  offer 
it,  but  that  someone  would  xmdoubtedly 
offer  such  an  amendment,  in  which  case 
it  might  entail  even  more  than  the  ver- 
biage that  I  had  in  mind. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  indicated  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  he  recognized 
also  that  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  would  be  in  order,  and  that  if  it 
was  going  to  be  offered,  he  would  just  as 
soon  see  me  offer  it  as  to  see  someone  else 
offer  the  amendment,  and,  faced  with 
the  choice,  would  rather  I  offered  it  than 
to  see  it  offered  with  language  that  would 
perhaps  be  even  more  unacceptable  than 
that  which  I  had  in  mind. 

As  I  stated  yesterday  on  this  floor,  I 
offered  that  amendment  in  an  effort  to 
revise  the  Church-Case  language  in  such 
a  way  that  I,  in  my  own  conscience,  could 
vote  for  the  Church-Case  amendment.  I 
have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  may  Indeed  come  a  point  in  time 
when  we  would  have  to  enact  legislation 
to  cut  off  the  funds  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  seeks  to  do.  I  felt,  though,  as  I 
indicated  yesterday,  that  we  ought  first 
to  strive  as  best  we  could  to  secure  a 
cease-fire,  and  particularly  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire  in  all  of 


Indochina,  so  that  all  of  the  killing  in 
Indochina  would  cease — not  just  the  kill- 
ing in  North  Vietnam,  not  just  the  kill- 
ing in  South  Vietnam,  not  just  the  killing 
in  Laos,  not  just  the  killing  in  Cambodia, 
but  all  of  the  killing  in  all  of  Indochina. 

I  stated  that  in  my  judgment,  imless 
there  could  be  such  a  cease-fire,  and  al- 
though U.S.  forces  might  be  withdrawn, 
the  killing  would  go  on — killing  of  not 
only  North  and  South  Vietnamese,  Cam- 
bodian, and  Laotian  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel, but  the  killing  also  of  civilians — 
including  the  old,  the  young,  and  women 
as  well  as  men. 

I  indicated  yesterday  that  I  had  asked 
no  Senator  to  vote  for  my  amendment, 
that  I  had  not  asked  any  Senator  as  to 
how  he  would  vote,  and  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  so.  I  have  kept  that  pledge. 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  for  each  Sena- 
tor to  decide  in  accordance  with  his  own 
convictions,  and  without  any  effort  on 
my  part  to  attempt  to  persuade  any  Sen- 
ator to  vote  for  my  amendment  if  his 
convictions  were  otherwise.  In  this  in- 
stance, I  felt  that  emotions  being  what 
they  are  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  coun- 
try, I  should  not  attempt  to  influence 
any  Senator's  vote,  even  if  I  could  have 
done  so.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  it  a 
duty  to  offer  the  amendment,  as  I  have 
said,  because  I  wanted  to  see  the  Chiu-ch- 
Case  language  changed  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  and  I  was  willing  to  let  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate  stand  without  fur- 
ther effort  on  my  part. 

The  Senate  made  its  decision  today, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  a  wise  decision 
and  the  right  one — certainly  as  of  the 
present  day  and  circiunstance.  One  other 
very  basic  reason  that  I  had  in  offering 
the  amendment — and  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  amendment  regardless  of  who 
might  have  offered  it — was  that  I  felt 
that  there  are  some  real  possibilities  that 
the  President,  in  his  trip  to  Moscow, 
may  be  able  to  work  out  some  feasible 
solution,  with  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  situation  in  Indochina.  The 
President  has  recently  been  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China;  he  is  going  to 
Moscow  next  week,  and  I  felt  that  the 
situation  in  the  world  has  changed  to 
the  extent,  and  our  relations  with  China 
and  Russia  have  changed  to  the  extent, 
that  both  those  great  Communist  coun- 
tries possibly  have  interests  that  are  not 
necessarily  identical  to  and  which  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  narrower 
interests  today  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Their  interests  today  are  ciuite  pos- 
sibly broader  and  can  be  viewed  in  a 
larger  context  than  those  which  are  of 
importance  in  Hanoi  at  the  moment. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
President,  with  respect  to  the  sincerity, 
the  honesty  in  their  purposes,  or  the  ded- 
ication to  this  Nation's  best  interests  of 
those  Senators  who  favored  the  Church- 
Case  amendment.  I  share  those  senti- 
ments with  them.  But  if  there  is  to  be  an 
end  to  the  war  soon,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
end  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  civil- 
ians and  military  personnel  in  Vietnam, 
it  carmot  be  accomplished  merely  by 
withdrawing  the  few  remaining  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  President's  latest  proposal  to  end 
the  war  involves  the  return  of  the  pris- 


oners, the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  and 
a  cease-fire — an  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire — throxighout  Indochina. 

I  cannot  say  with  absolute  positiveness 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire  al- 
though some  of  my  colleagues  believe  it 
not  possible.  My  language  does  not  pro- 
vide that  it  would  be  a  cease-fire  in  place 
or  that  it  would  be  a  cease-fire  and  with- 
drawal, but  merely  that  it  would  be  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire.  I 
would  leave  it  to  those  who  would  do  the 
negotiating  to  determine  what  kind  of 
cease-fire  might  be  agreeable,  if  indeed 
it  is  possible  to  establish  any  kind  of 
cease-flj:«  at  all. 

I  feel  that  an  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire,  if  it  could  be  supervised 
by  Asians  themselves,  would  be  prefer- 
able, because  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  have  the  greatest  interest  and  the 
most  at  stake  in  bringing  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  recognize  the  argiunents  of  those 
who  sincerely  feel  that  to  stipulate  that 
there  be  an  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  would,  in  effect,  put  a  so-called 
veto  power  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  concede  that  argument  yet.  Whether 
or  not  the  North  Vietnamese  would  ac- 
cede to  such  a  cease-fire  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  only,  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  am  in  no  position  to  know  what  kind 
of  pressure  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  might  be  able 
and  willing  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Hanoi 
as  a  result  of  the  President's  forthcom- 
ing visit.  The  Chinese  People's  RepubUc 
wants  to  see  the  United  States  get  out 
of  Indochina,  and  such  an  internation- 
ally supervised  cetise-flre  would  help  to 
accomplish  this.  It  might  very  well  be 
in  the  long-nm  best  Interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  see  an  internationally  su- 
pervised cease-fire  if  it  is  part  of  a  larger 
agreement,  and  part  of  a  larger  package, . 
that  the  President  may  be  able  to  work 
out  while  in  Moscow.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  could  be  im- 
mune to  pressure  on  behalf  of  a  cease- 
fire from  those  two  great  Communist 
giants,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  war 
materiel,  the  weapons,  the  technical  ad- 
vice, and  a  great  deal  of  food  and  other 
necessities  for  conduct  of  the  war  and 
particularly  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  at  all  out 
of  the  question  to  at  least  hope  for  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire.  I 
am  not  willing  at  this  time  to  agree  to 
the  argument  that  President  Thieu 
would  unquestionably  veto  such  a  cease- 
fire. It  may  very  well  be  that  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  succeed  in  holding 
Hue — and,  at  the  moment,  they  appear 
to  be  doing  better  than  at  first — this 
would  be  a  tremendous  fillip  to  them; 
and — who  knows — they  may  then  be 
willing  to  come  around  to  the  view  that 
it  could  be  in  their  own  best  interests 
even  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  in  place  so 
as  to  stop  the  killing  in  their  own  coun- 
ti-y  and  end  the  threats  from  their  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  flanks.  All  things  are 
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possible,  as  of  this  moment,  I  would 
hope. 

So  I  think  that  we  at  least  ought  to 
have  hope,  as  long  as  the  President  is 
going  to  Moscow,  that  something  could 
evolve  from  his  meetings  there  which 
would  achieve  the  objective  we  all  want 
to  attain;  namely,  to  see  our  men 
brought  home,  to  see  an  end  to  the 
wholesale  killing  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  all  of  Indochina,  to  see  the 
restoration  of  peace  there,  and  to  achieve 
agreements  in  a  larger  package  that 
would  have  a  broad  and  wholesome  im- 
pact on  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  problems  in  other  areas, 
not  just  in  Indochina. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  took  the  right  action  as 
of  today,  because  I  believe  something 
good  can  possibly  come  out  of  this  meet- 
ing in  Moscow.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
wrong  day  and  the  wrong  hour  to  impose 
a  mandatory  cutoff  of  funds  without  the 
additional  requirement  of  a  cease-fire. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  words  "under- 
cut the  President's  position,"  but  I  think 
that  to  do  so  would  really  amount  to  that. 
I  am  sure  that  no  Senator  would  know- 
ingly and  intentionally  do  anything  to 
endanger  any  chance  for  peace  that  the 
President  might  be  able  to  work  out.  We 
all  see  things  from  different  perspectives, 
and  we  cannot  all  see  alike,  but  I  believe 
every  Senator  seeks  to  do  what  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  coimtry.  We  may 
disagree,  of  course,  as  to  the  approach 
to  be  used.  I  felt  when  I  offered  the 
amendment,  and  I  feel  now,  that  we 
ought  to  make  haste  slowly — at  the  mo- 
ment, at  least — and  let  the  President  see 
what  he  can  do,  and  that  we  should  not 
do  anything  here  today  that  could  be 
interpreted  in  other  countries  or  by  the 
President  as  an  action  that  would  weak- 
en his  hand — even  in  the  slightest — in 
the  difficult  deliberations  that  are  going 
to  take  place  in  Moscow.  I  felt  that  we 
should  not  rock  the  boat  at  this  time. 

I  think  we  ought  to  hope  and  to  pray 
that  the  President,  in  Moscow,  will  be 
able  to  reach  some  agreement  that  will 
go  far  beyond  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  hope  of  this,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  reacted  to  the  May  8  announce- 
ment of  the  President  as  cholerically  as 
some  of  us  had  originally  feared.  Appar- 
ently, the  smnmit  is  still  on;  and  I  am 
confldent  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Vietnam  is  going  to  be 
discussed  to  some  extent  at  the  simunit. 
So,  while  there  is  yet  that  chance.  I  think 
there  is  yet  hope. 

It  was  for  these  two  reasons  that  I,  as 
a  Senator— not  acting  as  a  part  of  the 
leadership  but  acting  in  my  capacity  as 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— offered  the  amendment:  First,  to 
indicate  that  we  would  hope  for  a  cease- 
fire to  bring  about  an  end  to  all  the  kill- 
ing in  all  of  Indochina;  but,  more  im- 
portant, to  give  the  President  time,  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  do  whatever  po- 
tentially may  be  done  in  the  meetings  in 
Moscow  for  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. Hopefully,  out  of  those  meetings 
can  come  some  kind  of  cease-fire  and 
agreement  that  will  stop  the  killing  in 
Indochina,  that  will  enable  us  to  bring 


our  servicemen  home,  and  that  will  do 
more  than  that — will  open  up  new  vistas 
of  a  promise  for  peace  in  the  world  that 
will  go  beyond  the  Immediate  battlefields 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  will  try,  and  he  may  fail. 
But  I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  hopes  that  the  President  will  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  the  high  road  next  week  in  Moscow, 
and  agrees  that  we  should  do  nothing 
which  would  preempt  his  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

There  is  yet  time  for  the  Senate  to 
take  stronger  action  if  such  is  warranted. 
As  I  indicated  yesterday,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  in  another  circumstance 
and  in  another  day,  I,  too,  would  see 
things  differently  and  would  cast  my 
vote  accordingly.  But  as  for  this  day  and 
time,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  made  the 
right  decision  and  did  the  right  thing. 
Our  options  are  still  open  to  us,  but  I 
think  we  should,  more  importantly,  leave 
the  President's  options  open  to  him  for 
the  next  few  days,  so  that  in  the  long 
run  we  all  may  not  only  see  our  own 
heartfelt  desires  achieved  but  we  might 
also  have  benefited  ourselves,  the  Senate, 
the  country,  and  the  whole  world  in  a 
way  that  future  generations  can  remem- 
ber with  gratitude. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  that  the 
message  go  out  from  this  body  that, 
whatever  our  differences  may  be  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  about  the 
policies  for  ending  it.  those  policies  do 
not  run  along  party  lines.  There  are  some 
people,  unfortunately,  who  believe  that 
these  must  be  party  matters.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and, 
I  think,  other  Senators  put  their  coun- 
try first  and  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try first.  Their  party  takes  a  lower 
priority. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  absolutely  correct  in  stating 
that  if  he  had  not  offered  that  particular 
amendment,  the  same  language  would 
have  been  offered  by  some  other  Senator. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  exercising  his  own 
judgment  and  following  his  convictions, 
in  offering  the  amendment  as  an  individ- 
ual Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  believe,  as  he  does,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  The  argument  that  it 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese a  veto  power  or  a  decisionmaking 
power  is  no  more  valid  than  it  is  with 
respect  to  our  prisoners  of  war.  They 
have  the  veto  power  with  respect  to  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  If  they 
do  not  release  our  prisoners  of  war,  then 
we  will  not  be  able  to  withdraw  our 
troops,  under  these  agreements. 

So  far  as  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  made  reference 
to  that  Government,  the  President  Indi- 
cated that  he  made  his  offer  after  con- 
sulting with  the  government  in  Saigon 


and  with  the  concurrence  of  that  gov- 
ernment. So  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  veto  power,  so  far  as 
the  Saigon  government  is  concerned, 
would  not  be  there  or  would  not  be  exer- 
cised. 

Over  and  over  again  we  hear  the  cries 
and  the  anguished  appeals  to  stop  the 
killing. 

For  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  understand  how  those  who  claim 
that  they  want  to  stop  the  killing  in 
Vietnam  can  vote  against  a  cease-fire 
which  would  stop  the  killing  if  it  were 
put  into  effect. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  coun- 
try is  concerned,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  most  highly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  gracious  and 
charitable  comments. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  10  AJkl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MOSS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  LAYING  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  tomorrow,  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for   the  Record,   what  is   the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  pending  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  perfecting  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  clari- 
fication of  the  Record  and  for  Senators 
who  might  read  the  Record,  the  ques- 
tion, once  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  is  dis- 
posed of,  will  then  recur  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senators 
Church  and  Case.  That  amendment 
would  be,  of  course,  open  to  further 
amendments  in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Once  the 
Chiu-ch-Case  amendment  is  disposed  of, 
the  language  in  section  701  would  still 
be  open  to  amendments  in  the  first  and 
second  degree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  then,  at 
such  time  as  all  amendments  to  section 
701  now  pending  or  later  offered  are  dis- 
posed of,  the  question  would  then  recur 
on  the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  strike  sec- 
tion 701. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  a 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  again  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


thits  helping  the  Senate  to  keep  the  cal- 
endar as  clear  as  possible,  so  that  the 
Senate  would  be  in  readiness  to  handle 
other  important  bills  as  they  later  came 
along — appropriation  bills,  controversial 
ruMninations,  and  so  forth — in  due 
course. 

So,  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  there  could 
be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  and  after 
the  recognition  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  routine  morning  busi- 
ness will  ensue  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
routine  morning  business,  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  S.  3526. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 

Rollcall  votes  could  occur  tomorrow, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  not  entirely  impos- 
sible that  the  Senate  might  find  a  way, 
with  the  agreement  and  the  understand- 
ing of  all  Senators  on  tomorrow,  to  go  on 
a  double  track  system  at  some  point  in 
time — hopefully  tomorrow — for  a  rea- 
sonably short  period,  to  take  up  any  other 
measure  on  which  a  time  agreement  has 
been  previously  entered  into. 

This  would  enable  the  Senate  to  keep 
the  present  business  before  it  and  be- 
fore the  country.  It  would  enable  the 
Senate,  at  the  same  time,  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  other  matters  on 
the  calendar  on  which  time  agreements 
have  been  reached.  It  would  only  be  with 
the  intention — so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  insofar  as  any  measiu'es  requiring 
a  rollcall  vote  thereon  would  be  con- 
cerned— to  take  up  measures  on  which 
imanimous-consent  agreements  have 
been,  or  can  be,  entered  into,  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  basic  matter  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  would  not  be  too 
long  set  aside,  but  would  only  be  set  aside 
temporarily  imtil  such  other  less  con- 
troversial matters  could  be  disposed  of. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  10  aju. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:08 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  17. 1972,  at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  May  16,  1972: 

In  the  Air  Forcb 

The  loUowing  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  tiUe  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  363-«0-3616FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility  re- 
quiring the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10, 
United  States  Code : 

Maj.  Gen.  WUllam  F.  Pitte,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regxxlar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
requiring  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10, 
United  States  Codt: 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  M.  Keck.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  V.8.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ruegg  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dale  S.  Sweat,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral xinder  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8036,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  A.  Patterson,  224-52- 
8320FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force, 
Medical)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.  Duke.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
for  promotion  to  colonel,  line  of  the  Air 
Force,  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 


propriate provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 
iNT  THE  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  offloer  named  herein  for  appolBtment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Evan  Albert  Turnage,  SSAN  414-22- 
8681,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
In  thk  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  W.  Cooke,  XJ3.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
a  term  of  3  years,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5064. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Clyde  C.  Andrews  Kinnalrd  R.  McKee 

John  M.  DeLargy  Merrill  H.  Sappington 

Newton  P.  Foes  Randolph  W.  King 

Albert  M.  Sackett  Joseph  L.  Coleman 

Walter  Dedrlck  Willis  C.  Barnes 

WUllam  H.  George  F.  Ellis,  Jr. 

McLaughlin,  Jr.  Cleo  N.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Donald  T.  Poe  Richard  E.  Rumble 

Warren  H.  CNetl  Edward  A.  Boyd 

Eugene  J.  Carroll,  Jr.    Joseph  W.  Russel 
Robert  H.  Werthelm     Ferdinand  B.  Koch 
Frank  S.  Haak  Justin  E.  Langille  in 

Robert  J.  Hanks  John  H.  Nicholson 

Warren  M.  Cone  Francis  T.  Brown 

Jeffrey  C.  Metzel,  Jr.     Owen  H.  Oberg 
William  L.  Harris,  Jr.    Kenneth  E.  WUson 
Wycllffe  D.  Toole,  Jr.        Jr 
Charles  W.  CumnUngs  John  O.  Williams,  Jr. 
Max  K.  Morris  PaiU  J.  Early 

Frank  W.  Oorley,  Jr.     Fred  H.  Baughman 
WlUiam  N.  Small  John  S.  Kern 

George  E.  R.  Kinnear   Robert  P.  Hilton 

II  Stanley  S.  Fine 

William  L.  Read  Burton  H.  Shepherd 

Robert  R.  Monroe  David  F.  Emerson 

Ronald  J.  Hays  Thomas  J.  Bigley 

Capt.  Alene  B.  Duerk,  Nurse  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5767(c) ,  while  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Nurse  (>>rps. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  K.  Mattingly  II,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  Navy  in  accordance  with 
article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Air    Force    nominations    beginning    Alvln 

D.  Aaronson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Richard  M.  Gough,  to  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Concressionai,  Record  on 
AprU  25,  1972;  and 

Air  Force   nominations  beginning  Robert 

E.  Carney,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  James 
L.  Keller,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Concressionai.  Record  on 
May  2.  1972. 

In  tub  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  J.  An- 
son, to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Leonidas  R. 
Littleton,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
AprU  25,  1972. 

In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Angelo  C. 
Alexander,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Ruth  O. 
Whitfield,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Concressionai.  Recoro  on  AprU  25. 
1972:  and 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David  D. 
Abelson,  to  be  lieutenant  (j.g.),  and  ending 
Ralph  T.  WUUams,  to  he  lieutenant  (J.g.), 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  AprU  27, 1972. 


May  16,  1972 
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REJECTION  BY  UJI.  SECRETARY 
GENERAL  OF  REINSTATEMENT  OP 
PRESS  CREDENTIALS  OP  NATION- 
ALIST CHINESE  CORRESPOND- 
ENTS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  new  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  Kurt  Waldheim,  has 
turned  down  an  appeal  for  reinstate- 
ment of  the  press  credentials  of  two  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  correspondents  assigned 
to  cover  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  the  decision  by  Mr. 
Waldheim's  predecessor,  U  Thant,  was 
unfortunate.  I  regret  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary General  has  upheld  the  expulsion 
of  the  correspondents  from  Taiwan. 

It  seems  totally  out  of  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  to  block 
the  coverage  of  its  activities  by  reporters 
from  any  nation. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  pub- 
lished editorials  critical  of  the  actions  of 
U  Thant  and  Mr.  Waldheim. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  editori- 
als on  this  subject  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  La  Crosse.  Wis., 
Tribune,  and  the  New  Brunswick.  NJ., 
Home  News  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer, 

Feb.  15,  1972] 

Mr.  Waldheim's  Blow  to  Freedom 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  has  established  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent, we  believe,  in  refusing  an  appeal  to 
reinstate  the  press  credentials  of  two  Nation- 
alist Chinese  correspondent's  assigned  to 
cover  the  U.N. 

The  rationale  for  withdrawing  the  ac- 
creditation of  T.  C.  Tang  and  Chen-chi  Lin, 
who  have  covered  the  world  body  for  many 
years  as  correspondents  for  the  Central  News 
Agency  of  Taiwan,  is  that  they  are  employes 
of  an  entity  that  does  not  exist.  This  point  Is 
reached  by  the  argument  that  CNA  Is  an  of- 
ficial arm  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime, 
which  In  turn  claims  to  be  the  government 
of  China,  despite  the  General  Assembly's 
Oct.  25  vote  that  it  be  expelled  and  replaced 
by  the  Peking  government. 

"If  the  agency  ceases  to  exist  In  fact  or  in 
law,  accreditation  ceases  .  .  .  With  adoption 
of  the  Assembly  resolution,  the  CNA  as  a 
national  news  agency  ceases  in  law  to  exist 
for  United  Nations  purposes,"  a  U.  N.  staff 
legal  opinion  adopted  by  Mr.  Waldheim  said. 

We  have  no  taste  for  government  news 
agencies,  or  for  governments  handUng  or  in- 
fluencing the  reporting  and  dissemination 
of  news.  And  we  have  no  patience  with  the 
die-hai'd  Irredentist  fiction  that  the  Chlang- 
reglme  Is  the  legitimate  government  of  all 
CMna. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  government  news 
agencies,  and  total  government  control  of 
the  press,  are  the  rule  of  life  In  a  staggering 
number  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  By 


stringently  applying  the  recognition  prin- 
ciples of  the  UJ7.  to  press  accreditation,  Mr. 
Waldheim  has  effectively  strengthened  the 
government -press  connection,  and  struck  a 
painful  blow  against  freedom  of  information. 

[From  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News, 

Feb.  15,  1972] 
Another  Step  Backward  for  Rights 

It  Is  Incredible  that  a  world  organization 
purportedly  dedicated  to  human  rights 
should  oust  reputable  news  reporters  because 
they  come  from  a  certain  nation.  But  It  has 
happened  In  the  United  Nations. 

First,  the  U.N.  coldly  ejected  Nationalist 
China  from  membership,  though  it  was  a 
member  in  good  standing  and  one  of  the 
founding  nations.  This  was  done  to  appease 
Red  China,  which  refused  to  become  a  mem- 
ber unless  Nationalist  China  was  thrown  out. 

Next,  accredited  Nationalist  China  news- 
men were  told  they  could  no  longer  cover 
U.N.  activities.  The  order  was  Issued  by  re- 
cently retired  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and 
confirmed  last  week  by  the  new  secretary, 
Kurt  Waldheim.  Protests  by  the  U.N.  Cor- 
respondents Association  were  rejected. 

Worst  of  all,  so-called  "free  world"  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  have  not  dared  to  speak  up 
for  the  Nationalist  China  newsmen.  Not  even 
the  U.S.,  which  prides  Itself  as  a  champion 
of  press  freedom.  All  have  looked  the  other 
way  while  the  secretary  general's  office  was 
showing  the  Nationalist  China  correspond- 
ents the  door. 

It  Is  a  shabby  performance  which  does 
nothing  to  bolster  the  sagging  prestige  of  the 
world  peace  body. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  1972] 
"Free"  Press  at  the  U.N. 

At  10  a.m.  last  Dec.  17,  aides  of  then- 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  informed  T.  C. 
Tang  and  Chen-chi  Lin,  who  had  represented 
the  Central  News  Agency  of  China  (Taiwan) 
at  the  United  Nations  for  26  and  16  years 
respectively,  that  their  accreditation  had  been 
revoked  and  that  they  must  turn  In  their 
passes,  close  their  offices  and  depart  the 
premises  by  the  close  of  business  that  day. 
Their  ouster,  subsequently  upheld  by  the  new 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim,  was  and 
Is  an  outrage. 

The  purjjorted  fact  of  the  matter,  so  as- 
serted by  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  is  that  since 
Central  News  is  the  official  press  agency  of 
Nationalist  China  and  since  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  of  Oct.  25  admitting  Peking 
called  for  expulsion  of  all  "representatives  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,"  the  agency  had  to  go. 

The  actual  fact  of  the  matter,  we  suspect, 
is  that  the  new  delegation  from  Peking  in- 
sisted on  a  mean  and  gratuitous  gesture  fur- 
ther humiliating  Taiwan  and  that  the  Sec- 
retariat, not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it, 
caved.  In  doing  so,  the  Secretariat  turned  Its 
back  on  the  values  of  freedom  of  information 
which  were  supported,  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, by  parties  as  disparate  as  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association,  Including  Pravda 
and  Tass. 

We  would  urge  Mr.  Waldheim  to  reconsider. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Tang  and 
Mr.  Lin  are  journalists  who  were  covering  a 
legitimate  and  Important  news  activity.  In 
deciding  that  one  claimant  rather  than  an- 
other deserved  the  single  "China"  seat  at  the 
United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly  surely 
did  not  mean  that  the  losing  claimant  should 
be  deprived  of  news  about  the  U.N.  In  a 
formal  sense  the  two  Journalists  may  have 
"represented"  the  Nationalist  government 
but  in  a  real  sense  they  represented  the  right 
of  all  peoples  and  nations  to  learn  the  news. 


That  is  the  appropriate  basis,  we  believe,  on 
which  their  accreditation  should  be  restored. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  7,  1972] 
Press  Discrimination  at  U.N. 

Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  has  in- 
dicated that  he  would  look  for  a  "pragmatic 
solution"  permitting  the  reinstatement  of 
two  press  representatives  of  Nationalist 
China  disaccredlted  by  the  United  Nations 
when  Communist  China  was  voted  into  the 
Nationalist  U.N.  seat  in  October.  Waldheim's 
predecessor,  U  Thant,  assented  to  their  expul- 
sion on  the  highly  legalistic  ground  that  the 
resolution  expelling  Nationalist  China  also 
called  for  the  expulsion  of  the  "representa- 
tives of  Chiang  Kai-shek,"  president  of  the 
Taiwan  regime.  Until  now,  Waldheim  has  in- 
sisted there  was  no  alternative. 

Because  the  correspondents  represented  the 
Central  News  Agency,  an  official  government 
news  service,  it  was  argued  that  it  applied  to 
the  correspondents,  as  well  as  the  National- 
ist diplomats  representing  Taiwan  in  the 
U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

A  committee  of  17  members  of  the  News 
Access  Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a 
Journalistic  fraternity,  called  upon  Wald- 
heim and  appealed  to  him  to  reverse  the 
decision  expelling  the  Nationalist  Journal- 
ists. Spokesmen  for  the  group  argued  that 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  In  access 
to  U.N.  proceedings  and  the  principle  must 
be  maintained  that  "there  is  no  connection 
between  the  accreditation  of  a  correspond- 
ent and  the  nature  of  the  government  which 
controls  the  agency  for  which  he  Is  working." 

The  Nationalist  correspondents,  T.  C.  Tang 
and  Chen-chi  Lin,  have  also  obtained  sup- 
I>ort  in  their  fight  for  reinstatement  from 
the  U.N.  Correspondents  Association  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chl's  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  Information. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  VN.  secretariat  en- 
gaged In  a  petty  and  pettifogging  action  In 
disaccreditlng  the  two  correspondents.  By  re- 
instating them  to  full  reporting  rights,  it 
will  show  a  little  elementary  respect  for  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7.  1972] 
Free   Press  at  the  U.N. 

Secretary  General  Waldheim  undoubtedly 
wishes  that  the  questions  raised  by  the  arbi- 
trary expulsion  of  Chinese  Nationalist  cor- 
respondents from  the  United  Nations  last  De- 
cember would  fade  away.  In  the  Interests  of 
the  U.N.  itself  and  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  Information  it  has  embraced,  however,  this 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Retiring  Secretary  General  Thant  made  the  ' 
decision  for  expulsion  rather  than  bucking 
the  issue  to  a  General  Assembly  headed  for 
adjournment.  An  opinion  of  Mr.  Thant's  legal 
counsel  in  support  of  his  action  contained 
serious  errors  of  fact,  law  and  U.N.  policy.  It 
was  perhaps  understandable — but  regret- 
table— that  Mr.  Waldheim,  new  to  his  Job  and 
anxious  for  good  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  endorsed  the  decision. 

The  U.N.  legal  counsel.  Consta^tln  Stav- 
ropoulos,  argued  that  the  United  Nations 
could  not  continue  to  accredit  the  Central 
News  Agency  of  China  because  It  was  an  of- 
ficial agency  of  a  Government — the  Chinese 
Nationalists  on  Taiwan — no  longer  recognized 
as  a  lawful  entity  by  the  U.N.  But  the  U.N. 
has  never  accredited  news  organizations:  It 
accredits  only  correspondents,  and  it  had 
never  distinguished  between  those  working 
for  official  agencies  or  publications  and  those 
employed  by  private  ones. 

Mr.  Stavropoulos  Ignored  the  policy  laid 
down  by  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  iu 
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1956,  rejecting  a  United  States  suggestion 
that  accreditation  be  denied  a  correspond- 
ent from  the  official  news  agency  of  East 
Germany,  not  a  U.N.  member.  The  Hanmiar- 
skjold  policy  was  reaffirmed  twice  In  regard 
to  East  German  newsmen.  Other  correspond- 
ents from  agencies  of  governments  not  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  have  also  been  accredited. 

These  and  other  points  against  the  Thant 
decision  are  well  argued  In  a  brief  prepared 
bv  Ernest  A.  Gross,  former  United  States 
Representative  to  the  U.N.,  for  the  United 
Nations  Correspondents  Association.  That  as- 
sociation and  kindred  Journalistic  organiza- 
tions must  persist  In  their  flght  for  reversal 
of  this  decision  not  merely  to  protect  them- 
selves bxit.  far  more  important,  In  defense  of 
the  free  flow  of  information  endorsed  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

(From  the  La  Crosse.  (Wis.)  Tribune,  Jan.  21, 

1972] 

Bad  Omen  at  U.N. 

The  new  secretary  general  of  the  United 
Nations  had  a  chance,  right  after  moving 
In,  to  show  that  he  had  more  gumption  and 
impartiality  than  his  predecessor.  He  blew 
it. 

Just  before  leaving  office,  U  Thant  decreed 
that  the  two  newsmen  accredited  at  the  U.N. 
from  the  Central  News  Agency  of  Nationalist 
China  (Taiwan)  must  be  expelled.  Pretty 
obviously  the  order  was  given  to  please  the 
newly  seated  People's  Republic  of  China 
(mainland)    delegation. 

Now  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim 
has  confirmed  the  expxilsion,  explaining  that 
it  is  because  Central  News  is  a  "state-owned 
news  agency." 

Baloney,  Mainland  Chinas  newsmen  at 
the  U.N.  work  for  the  state.  So  do  the  Soviet 
Union's  Tass  reporters  at  the  U.N.  and  around 
the  world,  as  is  the  case  with  news  agencies 
from  other  Communist  (and  some  non- 
Communist)    countries. 

Kicking  out  those  two  reporters  from  Tai- 
wan was  simply  adding  injury  to  the  larger 
insult  of  expelling  Taiwan  itself,  and  Wald- 
heim probably  knows  it. 

[Prom  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News,  Feb.  15,  1972) 

The  United  Nations  and  Phess  Freedom 

Kurt  Waldheim.  the  United  Nations'  new 
secretary  general,  has  made  an  unfortunately 
unwise  and  unsound  decision  in  one  of  his 
first  official  acts.  He  has  upheld  a  decision 
last  November  that  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  expelling  Nationalist 
China  from  the  United  Nations  Included  a 
withdrawal  of  accreditation  of  the  Journol- 
Ists  who  work  for  the  official  news  agency 
of  Nationalist  China. 

Waldheim  says  the  opinion  of  the  U.N. 
legal  counsel  is  that  the  dlsaccreditatlcn  of 
the  Nationalist  China  newsmen  was  man- 
datory under  the  Assembly  resolution. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  whole  affair  is 
an  obvious  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press 
by  an  organization  which  needs  to  be  as 
freely  and  widely  reported  as  possible,  all 
over  the  world,  by  all  media. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKER  AS 
ADVOCATE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  slogan 
of  the  Catholic  Social  Service  of  St.  Paul 
reads,  "Charity  Demands  Service."  One 
outstanding  example  of  following  this 
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call  to  service  is  social  worker  Ena  M. 
Guidarelli.  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  working  with  her  on  several  tough 
cases  that  involved  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. She  has  been  of  great  help  to  me 
on  many  occasions  and  the  good  work 
she  performs  for  the  poverty  stricken  of 
St.  Paul  is  well  known. 

In  addition  she  has  demonstrated  in- 
novative approaches  to  the  problems  of 
poverty.  She  has  well  documented  the 
great  uplifting  impact  of  good  housing 
and  its  potential  for  raising  the  aspira- 
tion of  those  caught  in  a  seemingly  end- 
less cycle  of  poverty.  But  there  have  been 
problems — problems  she  spells  out  in  the 
article  I  place  in  the  Record  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  attempt- 
ed to  attack  the  problems  of  poverty  with 
well  intentioned  programs.  But  in  our 
willingness  to  perfonn  a  worthwhile 
service  to  our  country  and  community 
we  have  occasionally  lost  sight  of  how  the 
programs  we  establish  are  run.  I  believe 
Ena's  article  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  all  of  us  who  seek  to  solve  some  of  the 
difficult  problems  facing  our  country. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Social  Worker  as  Advocate 
(By  Ena  M.  Guidarelli) 

Poverty  is  a  way  of  life  to  the  poor.  To  the 
poor,  poverty  is  a  culture  characterized  by 
a  helplessness  without  recourse  for  redress. 
The  poor  are  lonely  and  Isolated,  sometimes 
hostile,  sometimes  apathetic.  To  be  poor  Is 
more  than  material  deprivation,  it  is  an  en- 
counter with  multiple  social  pathology. 

Until  federal  legislation  Initiated  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  1962,  social  work  was 
oriented  to  social  services  relying  on  the  ex- 
pedients of  counseling  and  crisis  Interven- 
tion. Enactment  of  federal  legislation  and 
the  development  of  federally  funded  projects 
gave  recognition  that  the  poor  lack  oppor- 
tunities to  remove  themselves  from  the  en- 
tanglement of  social  pathology,  and  that  the 
problems  of  the  poor  could  be  alleviated  by 
comprehensive  programs.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
thesis  of  this  paper  that  social  workers  have 
neglected  the  creative  development  of  new 
approaches  to  meet  human  need.  In  worry- 
ing about  professional  status,  social  workers 
are  slow  to  accept  the  challenge  that  now, 
more  than  at  any  time  since  Mary  Richmond, 
social  workers  can  break  away  from  some  of 
their  traditional  modes,  and  to  accept  them- 
selves as  social  workers  in  a  truly  generic 
sense.  Opportunities  to  provoke  existing  com- 
munity agencies  and  governmental  resources 
to  negotiate  and  invest  in  a  commitment  to 
social  change  are  many,  for,  as  Roosevelt  said, 
"There  are  many  ways  of  going  forward,  but 
only  one  way  of  standing  still." 

In  September  1965  Catholic  Social  Service 
of  St.  Paul  initiated  a  Parish  Worker  Proj- 
ect '  in  the  Summit-University  community ' 
to  identify  met  and  unmet  needs  of  three 
specific  contiguous  inner-city  parishes  con- 
sisting of  low  to  upper  middle  class  income 
groups  of  a  varied  ethnic  background.  The 
parish  worker's  involvement  and  effort  in  the 
dynamics  of  social  change  resulted  in  expan- 
sion of  agency  services  by  the  developmeirt 
of  a  school  social  work  program  in  Catholic 
schools,  and  a  Family  Life  Educational  Pro- 
gram with  focus  on  the  relationship  between 
family  life  and  the  role  of  sex  education. 
These  two  services  were  subsequently  ex- 
panded to  include  most  of  the  parishes  In  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  and  Its  suburbs.  However, 
these  programs  did  not  make  the  Impact  on 
the  Summlt-Unlversity  community  for  which 
they  were  origlnaUy  designed.  The  Parish 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Worker  Project  also  provided  for  participa- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  a  Neighborhood 
MvUti-Service  Center,  designed  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  various  agencies  which  had 
been  making  dissimilar  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment in  the  Interest  of  the  multi-problem 
family. 

The  neighborhood  center  concept  has  been 
seen  as  a  flexible  approach  to  adapting  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. Social  agencies  hi  many  other  com- 
munities have  been  participating  In  neigh- 
borhood centers  for  some  time,  and  while 
the  results  of  these  centers'  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate services  to  the  poor  are  not  always 
satisfactory,"  social  workers  do  see  other  ways 
to  improve  and  expand  services  and  to  direct 
their  efforts  more  effectively. 

The  Neighborhood  Service  Center  in  which 
Catholic  Social  Service  Ijegan  participation 
in  June  1967  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  needs  of  the  Summlt-Unl- 
verslty  Community.  Conflict  and  competition 
for  community  control  in  the  Summit-Uni- 
versity Community  as  well  as  the  Inability  of 
the  co-sponsoring  private  and  public  agen- 
cies to  coordinate  opportunities  to  develop 
new  services  responsive  to  Identified  social 
problems  foretold  a  demise  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Center. 

It  was  apparent  some  focus  of  effort  had 
to  be  achieved  if  there  were  to  be  any  agency 
impact  in  the  area.  Therefore,  after  a  period 
of  four  months,  a  statistical  analysis  of  re- 
ferrals to  the  Neighborhood  Service  Center 
was  made  by  Catholic  Social  Service.  Of  the 
102  referrals,  25%  were  made  by  the  Reloca- 
tion Officers  of  the  St.  Paul  Housing  and  Re- 
development Authority;  42^0  of  the  refer- 
rals were  not  currently  active  with  social 
agencies,  but  most  had,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, received  help  from  one  or  more  of  the 
St.  Paul  Social  agencies. 

Of  the  twenty  identified  presenting  prob- 
lems, the  five  highest  ranked  in  order  of  fre- 
quency as  follows:  financial,  hoxising,  prob- 
lem children,  aged,  and  medical  need.  In 
each  category,  a  multiplicity  of  problems  was 
further  identified,  and  without  exception,  In- 
adequate, sub-standard  housing  was  the 
predominant  factor,  with  financial  stresses 
running  parallel. 

In  determining  how  Catholic  Social  Service 
could  program  meaningful  services,  addition- 
al factors  were  considered:  the  involvement 
of  other  community  groups,  social  action 
programs,  business  firms  providing  Job  train- 
ing and  employment  services,  inner-city 
planning,  and  the  usual  welfare  services  pro- 
vided from  the  downtown  agencies.  Thus,  a 
decision  was  made  to  focus  on  those  families 
who  were  literally  lost  in  limbo:  those  too 
affluent  to  qualify  for  any  of  the  traditional 
welfare  services,  yet  too  poor  to  live  above 
the  poverty  level;  the  families  living  in  the 
ghetto  designated  target  area  Identified  by 
urban  renewal  as  "Early  Land  Acquisition." « 

No  one  but  the  relocation  officers  of  the 
Housing  Authority  seemed  to  be  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  these  families.  The  relo- 
cation officers  had  grave  concern  about  their 
Inability  to  cope  with  the  social  problems 
they  uncovered  in  their  relocation  efforts. 
They  also  expressed  concern  that  social  work- 
ers were  not  aggressive  in  assisting  low  in- 
come and  ghetto  residents  beyond  providing 
for  their  Immediate  needs.  There  was  a  low 
grumble  from  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company  about  the  lack  of  community  in- 
terest In  taking  advantage  of  funds  the  com- 
pany made  available  for  mortgages  to  assist 
ghetto  residents  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
revitallzatlon  of  their  community. 

Home  ownership  by  the  poor  was  made  pos- 
sible by  section  221  and  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  which  provided  for 
100%  F.H.A.  commitment  with  no  down  pay- 
ment required;  however,  $200  was  needed  to 
cover  dosing  costs  In  addition  to  one  year's 
prepaid  home  owner's  insurance  on  the  prop- 
erty. Lending  institutions  and  realtors  were 
anxious  to  seek  out  families  to  grant  mort- 
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gage  loans  who  would  prove  to  be  reliable 
"risks"  under  the  government  programs  set 
up  for  the  poor;  they  welcomed  the  agency's 
Interest  in  providing  social  studies  on  a  given 
family  and  in  coordinating  the  necessary 
negotiations  with  the  Housing  Authority, 
realtor.  F.H.A.,  and  lending  Institutions. 

For  these  reasons.  Catholic  Social  Service 
directed  its  efforts  in  the  Summit-University 
Community  to  meet  the  obvious  needs  for 
social  agency  involvement  in  relocation,  and 
in  doing  so,  to  ameliorate  the  many  unmet 
family  needs  If  better  housing  were  to  have 
any  real  meaning. 

Isaac  and  Portia:  Good  housing  for  Isaac, 
Portia,  and  their  seven  children  lifted  their 
morale,  Improved  the  health  of  the  children, 
and  made  them  eager  for  change:  Their 
ghetto  home,  with  the  toilet  dripping  in  the 
kitchen  sink,  and  with  rental  and  heating 
costs  absorbing  one  half  of  Isaac's  take  home 
pay,  was  a  stark  reality  that  made  a  funda- 
mental social  change  a  psuedo-hope  to  them. 
By  sharing  their  frustration  in  their  inability 
to  cope  with  health  problems,  the  family  was 
helped :  A  near-sighted  child  got  eye-glasses, 
and  was  provided  with  private  art  lessons  to 
develop  his  obvious  talent;  and  a  child  whose 
legs  were  so  bowed  with  rickets  she  couldn't 
stand  or  walk  without  crying  was  hospital- 
ized for  treatment,  and  was  later  enrolled  in 
a  pre-kindergarten  for  handicapped  children; 
and  a  third  child,  who  appeared  to  be  unable 
to  adjust  to  the  suburban  school  to  which  he 
was  bussed,  was  diagnosed  and  treated  for 
Impairment  of  visual-motor  preceptlon  de- 
velopment. Isaac  and  Portia  learned  the  tech- 
niques of  money  management  to  budget  sea- 
sonal income  over  a  twelve-month  period. 

Bnzzy  and  Quin:  Unemployment  is  but  one 
facet  of  social  pathology;  under-employment 
is  more  crippling,  and  a  pseudo-hope  ad- 
vancement in  Job  status  is  devastating.  To 
Buzzy  and  Quin,  more  Important  than  mov- 
ing from  substandard  housing  was  the  op- 
portunity for  a  social  change  that  altered 
their  pattern  of  living.  Public  assistance  sup- 
plemented Buzzy's  Income  as  an  upholsterer 
after  completing  an  eighteen-month  voca- 
tional school  program.  Quin  attended  night 
classes,  and  completed  a  course  In  account- 
ing, and  her  subsequent  employment  took 
them  off  welfare.  Education,  Jobs,  and  In- 
come did  not  remove  them  from  the  ten- 
tacles of  social  pathology.  Hope  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  for  their  family  of  seVen  was 
a  pseudo-hope.  Finally,  their  long-range  goal 
of  owning  their  own  upholstery  shop  became 
a  reality  for  Buzzy  and  Quin.  A  St.  Paul  bank, 
which  provided  a  home  mortgage  loan,  also 
provided  a  $1,000  personal  loan  so  Buzzy 
could  buy  equipment  for  an  "at  home  after 
work  upholstery  business."  The  loan  was  se- 
cured by  relocation  allowance  issued  to  them 
by  urban  renewal  funds  when  they  were  dis- 
placed. The  loan,  repaid  in  one  year  from 
Buzzy's  part-time  work,  gave  him  a  double 
collateral:  $1,000  cash  and  $1,000  in  equip- 
ment. Through  the  efforts  of  the  bank,  Buz- 
zy obtained  a  $15,000  small  business  loan  and 
is  now  the  proprietor  of  his  own  shop.  Along 
the  way,  the  agency  coordinated  other  re- 
sources: An  attorney  for  legal  advice,  the 
Urban  Coalition  for  a  volunteer  accountant 
to  "set-up"  the  t>ooks,  a  newspaper  reporter 
for  publicity,  and  a  congressman  to  "speed 
up"  approval  in  the  SBA  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Helen:  Helen,  a  mother  of  three,  was  a 
victim  of  polio,  alcoholism,  and  a  broken 
home — she  was  in  bad  housing.  Alone,  she 
couldn't  get  out  of  her  tenement  with  its 
many  stairs.  Helen's  new  home  was  "ramped" 
lor  her  wheel  chair  and  structurally  refur- 
bished by  community  volunteers.  Good 
housing  has  lifted  Helen's  morale  and  gen- 
erated new  horizons  for  change.  Today,  she 
is  attending  business  school  to  retrain  her 
in  secretarial  skills. 

There  are  many  twists  to  the  story  of  the 
combination  of  social  forces  to  combat  the 
toll   of  poverty.  To  give  real   meaning   to 
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home  ownership  by  ameliorating  unmet 
needs.  Catholic  Social  Service  confronted 
poverty,  case  by  case,  fifteen  times  In  less 
than  three  years,  thereby  discovering  an- 
other opportunity  for  Involvement  In  direct 
social  change — "old-fashioned  advocacy." 
The  poor  are  unprotected  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  seek  redress. 

When  they  bought  their  house,  Isaac  and 
Portia  knew  the  plumbing  had  to  comply 
with  the  city  code.  They  accepted  that  a 
fluke  could  happen  when  the  water  depart- 
ment crew  forgot  to  turn  on  water  and  sewer 
at  quitting  time  late  Friday  afternoon.  But 
how  does  a  responsible  contractor  explain 
why  he  forgot  to  re-set  a  toilet  lor  three 
weeks?  How  did  he  forget  to  finish  the  bath- 
room floor?  Why  did  he  ask  for  payment  of 
uncompleted  work? 

Buzzy  and  Quin  had  a  valid  earnest  money 
contract  and  a  100%  F.H.A.  commitment. 
Why  did  the  realtor  refuse  to  submit  a  loan 
application  to  a  specified  lending  institu- 
tion, and,  then,  why  did  the  realtor's  mort- 
gage broker  later  refuse  to  grant  a  mortgage 
loan? 

Helen  never  dreamed  that  a  F.H.A.  ap- 
praisal would  overlook  serious  violations  of 
city  electrical  and  plumbing  codes — remem- 
ber, she  was  handicapped,  and  this  was  so 
noted  in  the  loan  application. 

These  and  similar  challenges  were  met, 
and  dealt  with  appropriately  with  the  re- 
cruitment of  community  resources:  the  St. 
Paul  Housing  Authority  staff,  the  Northwest- 
ern National  Bank,  Carpet  Linoleum  and  Re- 
silient Tile  Layers  Local  596,  St.  Paul  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbing  Heating  and  Mechanical 
Contractors,  along  with  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  a  half-dozen  seminarians  In- 
terested in  social  action,  and  private  attor- 
neys angry  about  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  dignity  of  the  humans  who  were  paying 
the  bill. 

The  abuses  by  unscrupulous  businessmen 
and  contractors  trying  to  make  a  fast  buck 
under  the  guise  of  helping  the  poor  with  the 
235  F.H.A.  program  have  been  repeated  many 
times  over,  often  b-  the  same  persons, 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  created  a  con- 
gressional furor.  But  what  have  social  work- 
ers done  about  it?  One  social  worker,  one 
agency,  one  community  is  akin  to  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness.  Where  are  our  community  or- 
ganizers, our  social  action  groups,  and  our 
lobbyists?  Can  not  one  well-documented  case 
of  abuse  prevent  occurrence  of  another  one? 
Is  it  the  responsibility  of  the  banks,  the 
business  community,  and  volunteers  to 
rectify  what  could  have  been  avoided,  or  do 
we  need  a  congressional  investigation  to 
identify  the  perpetuators  of  fraud? 

Where  is  the  voice  of  social  work  that  al- 
lows the  squabbles  of  model  cities  and  urban 
renewal  programs  to  hurt  the  very  people 
they  were  Intended  to  help?  On  one  occasion 
a  Minnesota  congressman  wrote  to  the  Re- 
gional Administrator,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, regarding  relocation  funds  for  Kath- 
erlne  and  her  family  as  follows: 

The  reason  I  am  bringing  this  matter  to 
your  attention  is  that  I  haven't  been  able 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel's office  here  in  Washington.  I  brought 
the  problem  to  their  attention  back  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  have  received  two  acknowledge- 
ments since.  Most  recently,  on  March  12,  Mr. 
David  Maxwell  wrote  to  say  that  the  General 
Counsel  had  asked  for  certain  facts  from  the 
regional  office  and  a  full  response  would  be 
forthcoming.  Since  then,  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing and  while  the  H.U.D.  liaison  people  told 
me  it  would  take  forever  to  get  a  decision 
from  the  counsel,  I  am  impatient. 

The  R.  case  constitutes  a  real  inequity  as 
the  family  has  been  displaced  six  times.  In 
addition.  Mrs.  R.  has  never  received  reloca- 
tion funds  on  the  six  occasions  that  the 
family  has  been  forced  to  move. 

If  one  Congressman  gets  impatient  in  re- 
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sponse  to  an  appeal  from  one  agency,  what 
would  happen  if  many  social  workers  re- 
quested the  435  members  of  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  same  inequity  created  by  un- 
even legal  interpretation  of  two  programs  de- 
signed to  help  one  community? 

Housing  alone  does  not  guarantee  good 
social  adjustment;  sprucing  up  an  old  house 
doesn't  eradicate  the  multiple  social  pathol- 
ogy of  the  ghetto. 

In  a  recent  syndicated  news  article  enti- 
tled "No  Isolation  from  Cancer,"  Sidney  J. 
Harris  describes  the  ghettos  throughout  the 
nation  as  foreign  communities  in  a  countr.-; 
and  that  the  ghetto  is  literally  a  cancer 
which  can  only  spread.  To  quote  him,  "What 
are  we  doing  about  it?  Practically  nothing. 
Large  sums  are  appropriated,  agencies  and 
bureaus  and  commissions  are  appointed, 
staffed,  and  funded — but  somehow  little  of 
the  money  gets  down  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Housing  starts  are  negligible,  Jobs  are 
scarce,  training  is  a  joke,  and  "law  enforce- 
ment" Is  a  blend  of  corruption,  negligence, 
and  repression.  The  social  body  is  like  a  phys- 
ical organism:  is  it  impossible  to  have  an 
untreated  focus  of  infection  that  wUl  not 
spread  throughout  the  whole  system  .  .  ." 

In  summary,  the  combined  concepts  of 
social  science  casework,  group  work,  and 
community  organization  can  identify  social 
problems,  formulate  and  evaluate  community 
goals.  The  social  work  triad,  by  grasping  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  the  present,  ca:i 
develop  positive  advocacy  and  leadership  to 
achieve  human  dignity  for  all  people. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  area  covers  209  blocks  and  included 
r.  population  of  25,000  which  was  32.1  •„ 
Negro  (83.15%  of  the  Negro  population  in 
St.  Paul),  65.4 '«  white,  and  2.5%  other 
(predominantly  Indian).  There  were  4.200 
residential  structures,  800  of  v/hlch  were 
sub-standard  and  mostly  renter-occupied. 

-See  Frank  M.  Lowenberg,  "Social  Work- 
ers and  Indigenous  Non-Professionals:  Some 
Structural  Dilemmas,"  Social  Work,  Vol.  13, 
No.  3  (July  1968). 

=  A  phase  of  the  renewal  program  which 
identified  251  sub-standard  properties 
marked  for  immediate  demolition,  housing 
399  families  being  urged  to  relocate. 

'See  Ena  Guidarelli,  "A  Return  to  the 
Parish,"  Catholic  Charities  Review,  April 
1969. 


OPPOSITION  TO  FORCED  BUSING 
AND  FORCED  ASSIGNMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOLS— RESO- 
LUTION OF  VIRGINIA  FEDERA- 
TION OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  26,  the  Virginia  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  at  a  convention  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  adopted  a  resolution  in  op- 
position to  the  forced  assignment  of  chil- 
dren to  schools  outside  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  taking  tliis  action,  the  federation 
joined  with  many  other  groups  in  the 
United  States  that  have  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  compulsory  busing  of  school- 
children to  achieve  an  artificial  racial 
balance. 

The  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  represents  some  22,000  Virginia 
women,  and  I  am  sure  its  position  with 
regard  to  compulsory  busing  reflects  the 
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views  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  federa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Freedom  From  Force 

Whereas,  As  concerned  citizens,  members 
of  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
support  quality  education  in  public  schools, 
and 

Whereas,  Quality  education  is  enhanced  by 
parental  and  student  Involvement  in  school 
activities,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  proximity  of 
home  and  school  encourages  parental  and 
student  Involvement,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  a  child  should  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  pttend  the  school  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  his  home,  and 

Whereas,  The  assignment  of  children  to 
schools  across  political  boundrles  should  only 
occur  with  the  consent  of  the  people  within 
the  Jurisdictions  involved,  and 

Whereas,  There  are  before  Congress  joint 
resolutions  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  forced  assignment  of  children  to  specific 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  or  color; 
therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  Virginia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  endorses  and  supports  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  forced  assignment  of 
children  to  specific  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed  or  color;  and  further. 

Resolved,  That  the  Virginia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  urges  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  to  endorse  this  resolution 
and  take  action  to  promote  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent  forced  assignment  of 
children  to  specific  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed  or  color. 


IMMEDIATE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCREASE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
almost  a  year  since  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  a  meager  5  percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  as  part 
of  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1971. 

Over  the  past  year,  inflation  has  con- 
tinued to  exact  its  harsh  toll  on  our 
Nation,  particularly  on  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  forced  to  subsist  on  fixed 
incomes  while  prices  spiral  upward. 

In  the  Senate,  the  hopes  of  elderly 
Americans  for  an  increase  in  their  so- 
cial security  benefits  has  become  mired 
in  the  controversy  and  partisanship  sur- 
rounding the  welfare  reform  provisions 
of  H.R.  1.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  Senate  may  not  even  consider,  let 
alone  pass,  H.R.  1  for  months. 

On  March  1  of  this  year  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  provide  a  20  percent  boost 
in  social  security  benefits  effective  June  1, 
1972.  This  legislation  was  initiated  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Wilbur  Mills 
of  Arkansas. 

H.R.  13510,  my  bill,  would  provide  an 
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increase  in  the  mlnimimi  social  security 
benefit  from  $70.40  to  $84.50  a  month. 
Average  benefits  would  rise  from  $133 
to  $162  per  month  for  retired  workers  and 
from  $222  to  $269  for  aged  couples.  The 
maximum  for  couples  would  Increase 
from  $324  to  $389  a  month.  While  bene- 
fits are  still  far  from  adequate,  the  leg- 
islation would  provide  for  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  existing  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grossly  unfair  for 
Congress  to  require  our  retired  citizens 
to  wait  any  longer  for  a  social  security 
increase  which  is  long  overdue  and  much 
needed.  We  should  move  with  dispatch 
to  pass  a  20-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 


May  16,  1972 


MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE  HAILS 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FIRM  VIET- 
NAM STAND 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  news  release 
I  have  received  from  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

In  view  of  the  pending  and  contem- 
plated measures  in  the  Congress  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  attainment  of  the 
President's  objectives  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  important  that  views  such 
as  these  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress  at  this  time. 
Marine  Corps  League  Hails  President 
Nixon's  Firm  Vietnam  Stand 

Washington,  D.C,  May  11. — Just  as 
the  Marine  Corps  League  voiced  Its  total  sup- 
port to  President  Nixon  two  weeks  ago  for 
his  firm  stand  on  Vietnam,  the  famed  Marine 
veterans  organization  has  spoken  up  again 
in  support  of  the  President's  gallant  decision 
not  to  abandon  the  United  States'  responsi- 
bility and  commitment  to  the  future  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

H.  Lynn  Cavin  of  Bowie.  Maryland,  Na- 
tional Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Nixon 
at  the  White  House  which  stated,  "On  be- 
half of  the  membership  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  I  vigorously  applaud  your  courageous 
and  heart-warming  action  to  blockade  North 
Vietnam  and  continue  bombing  enemy  sup- 
ply routes  and  installations.  Your  announce- 
ment of  May  8th  has  the  League's  backing 
100';^." 

The  Marine  Corps  League  is  a  Congres- 
sionally-chartered  national  veterans  service 
organization  comprised  of  current  and  former 
United  States  Marines  who  served,  fought, 
and  died  in  battles  from  Belleau  Wood.  Iwo 
Jima,  and  Inchon,  Korea  through  the  pad- 
dles, swamps,  hills,  and  jungles  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Amplifying  his  remarks,  Cavin  added:  "We 
stand  together  with  the  President  on  this 
vital  Issue,  and  we  call  upon  all  Americans 
to  stand  with  the  same  degree  of  purpose 
and  determination."  In  referring  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Cavin  stated:  "Thank  Giod  we  have  at 
the  helm  of  our  Nation  today  a  President  as 
courageous  as  those  who  preceded  him,  one 
who  is  determined,  despite  great  personal 
risk,  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
live  up  to  Its  commitment  to  Its  allies,  to  its 
commitment  to  find  an  end  to  this  war,  to 


attain  a  lasting  peace  with  honor  for  our- 
selves and  with  freedom  and  Justice  for  our 
aUy." 


PRIDE  GOETH  BEFORE   THE   FALL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 

4  years  ago  this  Nation  elected  as  its 
President  a  man  who  pledged  to  end  this 
tragic,  senseless  war  in  Indochina  within 
6  months.  He  told  us  held  a  "secret"  plan 
for  peace. 

That  must  be  the  best  kept  secret  in 
history,  because  we  now  appear  further 
from  peace  than  we  did  4  years  ago. 

Not  only  has  the  President  failed  to 
keep  that  promise  he  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  he  has  repeatedly  made 
a  mockery  of  it  as  he  has  widened  the 
war  to  Cambodia,  to  Laos,  and  now  to  the 
harbors  and  waterways  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  path  to  peace  does  not  lie  in  a 
bombsight,  along  the  barrel  of  a  rifie  or 
in  a  mined  harbor. 

Mr.  Nixon,  unfortunately,  has  shown 
greater  concei'n  with  the  prestige  of  his 
office  than  with  the  lives  of  millions  of 
persons  in  Southeast  Asia,  including 
American  fighting  men  held  prisoners 
there  or  missing  in  action. 

The  confusing  false  pride  for  honor 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world.  Brink- 
manship, the  ill-conceived  policy  of 
perching  the  world  on  the  threshold  of 
nuclear  holocaust,  went  out  with  John 
Poster  Dulles. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  were  truly  concerned 
about  the  honor  of  America  he  would  see 
that  his  unyielding  support  for  a  dic- 
tatorial regime  in  Saigon — a  regime 
which  declares  martial  law,  suspends 
civil  liberties  and  censors  its  press — ^has 
split  this  Nation  internally  and  alienated 
it  from  freedom-loving  peoples  around 
the  world. 

The  confiict  between  honor  and  mo- 
rality is  the  subject  of  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Long  Island  Press,  which  points 
out: 

Before  a  government  can  command  respect 
abroad,  it  must  command  respect  at  home. 

My  own  mail,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
running  at  least  75  to  1  opposed  to  the 
Pi'esidenfs  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  people  want  peace.  Not  more  war. 

The  editorial  adds: 

There's  no  morality  In  killing  when  It  could 
have  been  halted — with  honor — long  ago. 
There's  no  morality  in  supporting  repressive 
government.  There's  no  morality  In  falling 
to  hear  the  voices — no,  the  cries — of  your 
own  people. 

I  commend  this  fine  piece  of  journal- 
ism to  my  colleagues  and,  most  of  all,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press, 
May  14,  19721 

Vietnam:  Honor  Versus  Moralitt 
American  mines  haven't  touched  off  explo- 
sions in  Haiphong  Harbor  yet.  But  the  ex- 
plosion President  Nixon's  action  has  touched 

05  at  home  Is  almost  as  worrisome  as  the 
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confrontation  he  risks  with  the  world's  other 
super-powers. 

We  hope  Mr.  Nixon  gets  away  with  his 
dangerous  brinkmanship.  The  consequences 
If  he  doesn't  are  too  frightening  to  contem- 
plate. But  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  decide  not  to  challenge  the  block- 
ade, what  has  Mr.  Nixon  accomplished? 

Adm  Elmo  Zumwalt,  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations, claims  that  "the  input  of  sup- 
plies .  .  .  will  be  a  trickle  from  now  on.  But 
veteran  U.S.  military  and  civilian  specialists 
believe  that,  after  some  adjustments,  Russia 
and  China  will  get  enough  war  material  and 
food  into  North  Vietnam  by  rail  to  make  up 
for  the  supplies  cut  off  by  our  mines. 

Since  even  our  most  optimistic  military 
leaders  admit  the  blockade  won't  affect  the 
Nortti  Vietnamese  offensive  for  weeks,  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  exercise  in  futility  that  will 
only  stiffen  Hanoi's  bargaining  position.  It 
could  even  put  Russia  and  China  on  better 
terms,  to  our  disadvantage. 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  a  divided  and  dis- 
pirited nation — tired  of  sending  Its  young 
men  to  fight  overseas  and  tired  of  fighting  In 
its  own  streets  and  on  its  own  campuses — 
cries  out  for  a  better  solution  than  Mr. 
Nixon  offers. 

For  two  years,  the  protests  had  been  rela- 
tively muted.  After  the  Cambodian  incursion 
and  the  Kent  State  tragedy,  Mr.  Nixon  seemed 
to  be  honoring  his  pledge  to  "wind  down  the 
war."  The  casualty  lists  shrank  and  American 
men  by  the  tens  of  thousands  returned  home. 

There  wasn't  complete  satisfaction  because 
the  demand  of  many  for  Immediate  and  com- 
plete withdrawal  wa^  denied.  But,  at  least 
there  was  hope  that  the  end  of  our  involve- 
ment— and,  perhaps,  the  end  of  all  the  kill- 
ing, of  Vietnamese  as  well  as  Americans — 
might  really  be  In  sight. 

That  hope  has  now  been  dashed  and  the 
protestors  are  back  in  the  streets — with  a 
significant  difference. 

They  are  not  just  long-haired  kids  waiving 
Viet  Cong  flags,  the  kind  of  protesters  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Ignored  one  Saturday  In  favor 
of  a  football  game.  They  are,  young  and  old. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  black  and  white, 
students  and  "establishment,"  all  fed  up 
with  war  and  killing.  They're  the  president 
of  Amherst  College  and  his  wife,  the  presi- 
dent of  Smith  College,  the  businessman  and 
the  factory  worker. 

They  want  to  know  why  we  can't  get  out 
of  Vietnam  now.  So  do  we. 

Mr.  Nixon  still  maintains  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment of  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  This  Is  the 
"democratic"  government  that  only  last  week 
Invoked  martial  law  and  explained  "all 
kinds  of  liberty  must  be  restricted." 

Is  Mr.  Nixon's  primary  responsibility  to 
a  corrupt  regime  that  suspends  civil  rights, 
censors  its  press  to  silence  opposition  and 
keeps  Its  people  under  a  military  thumb? 
Or  Is  it  to  the  America  he  vowed  to  re- 
unite. 

The  President  has  based  many  decisions 
on  his  commitment  to  the  honor  of  America. 
How  can  we  command  respect  If  we  don't 
live  up  to  our  commitments?  he  asks.  But 
we  fulfilled  long  ago  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam,  If  indeed  there  ever  was 
one. 

A  nation's  good  name  Is  important  in  Its 
dealings  with  other  nations.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower once  spoke  of  "a  national  administra- 
tion of  such  Integrity  that  its  honor  will 
ensure  respect  abroad."  Perhaps  that  Is  Mr. 
Nixon's  guideline,  but  he  shows  a  strange 
way  of  following  It.  Before  a  government  can 
command  respect  abroad,  it  must  command 
respect  at  home. 

The  dictionary  defines  Integrity  as  "un- 
compromising adherence  to  a  code  of  moral 
values."  There's  no  morality  In  killing  when 
It  could  have  been  halted — with  honor — 
long  ago.  There's  no  morality  In  supporting 
a  repressive  government.  There's  no  morality 
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in  failing  to  hear  the  voices — no,  the  cries — 
of  your  own  people. 

There's  morality  in  accepting  reality  and 
acting  according,  even  If  it  hurts  your  pride. 

We  all  value  America's  proud  heritage. 
But  sometimes  the  big  kid  on  the  block 
commands  more  honor,  more  respect  by  being 
humble  than  by  flexing  his  muscle.  This  is 
our  remaining  option  In  Vietnam.  It's  time 
we  exercised  It. 


INFORMATION  FOR  THE  WORLD 
ABOUT  NARCOTICS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1972,  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  head 
of  the  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
estimated  that  the  number  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  has  grown  ten- 
fold in  the  last  10  years  and  now  stands 
at  560,00t>^more  than  one-half  million 
heroin  addicts. 

The  International  Narcotics  Control 
Summary  for  1971  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  December  states 
that  in  the  last  2  years  the  quantities  and 
numbers  of  narcotics  and  drug  seizures 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  more  than 
doubled,  seizures  of  hard  drugs  in  fiscal 
1971  totaled  in  excess  of  1,200  pounds, 
more  than  had  been  seized  in  the  7  pre- 
ceding years. 

U.S.  customs  and  narcotics  officials  are 
working  harder  than  ever  before  to  re- 
move this  scourge  from  America.  The 
President  has  made  the  antidrug  cam- 
paign the  No.  1  priority  of  his  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Narcotics  control  co- 
ordinators have  been  appointed  in  all 
U.S.  embassies  in  countries  affected, 
either  as  producers,  or  routes  of  illicit 
narcotics.  U.S.  Ambassadors  throughout 
the  world  are  discussing  means  of  more 
effective  narcotics  control,  cooperating 
with  local  offlqjals,  and  stressing  tlie  im- 
portance of  controlling  drug  trafficlcing. 

Despite  all  of  these  efforts,  drug  addic- 
tion, drug-related  crime,  and  drug- 
related  deaths  continue  to  rise  in  this 
counti-y  at  alarming  rates.  The  drugs 
picked  up  in  the  last  few  years  are  just 
"a  drop  in  the  bucket"  according  to  one 
official  source.  Why?  Because  the  sources 
of  the  illicit  drugs,  the  poppy  fields  and 
the  coca  plots  are  growing  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  are  capable  of  growing 
in  many  more.  Long  groT*'n  by  the  poor 
farmers  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
long  in  use  as  a  cash  crop — sometime  the 
only  cash  crop — the  farmers  raising 
poppies  and  coca  are  not  aware  of  the 
problems  caused  by  their  crops  in  other 
countries.  Neighbors  and  innocent  ac- 
complices of  the  drug  processors  and 
refiners  are  not  informed  of  the  terrible 
scourge  afHicted  on  the  Uves  of  our  youth 
by  drug  dealers  and  traffickers. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Premier  of  Tur- 
key very  courageously  promised  to  end 
the  production  of  opium  poppies  after 
the  1972  harvest.  For  this  action  he  is 
being  very  seriously  criticized,  and  the 
future  of  his  government  is  threatened. 
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In  such  £ui  instance,  while  the  United 
States  is  a  major  beneficiary  of  the 
Turkish  Government's  action,  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  his  people,  and  in  other  in- 
stances, all  people  to  understand  the  need 
for  this  ban  of  opium  production. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  wliich  would  require  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  instruct 
the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Service  to 
broadcast  and  exhibit  information  about 
the  dread  plague  of  heroin  addiction 
which  is  causing  our  coimtry  so  many 
social  problems.  USIA  has  offices  and  cul- 
tural centers  all  over  the  world  and  all 
of  these  should  be  used  to  urge  support 
for  United  States  and  international  ef- 
forts to  control  drug  traffic.  Radio  Free 
Europe  broadcasts  daily  to  every  con- 
tinent and  millions  of  people,  of  all  walks 
of  life,  listen  daily  to  the  broadcasts.  A 
more  broader  source  of  advertising  our 
problem  to  the  people  involved  cannot  be 
found.  And  both  are  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  although  an  in- 
dependent radio  station,  is  also  depend- 
ent on  the  United  States  for  funding. 
Since  much  of  the  trafficking  in  drugs 
currently  runs  through  Eastern  Europe, 
this  audience  also  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  President  is  committed  to  solving 
the  drug  problem.  We  in  the  Congress 
are  committed  to  solving  the  drug  prob- 
lem. Together  we  passed  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse,  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  and  more  recently  established 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Wliite  House.  Here  is  one  more  major 
step  we  can  take  to  increase  cooperation 
Ijetween  Americans  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  end  the  scourge  of  drug 
addiction  which  threatens  the  very  fiber 
of  our  society. 


GEORGE  T.  WILSON— TOP  VETERAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  cited  Sgt.  Maj. 
George  Travis  Wilson  as  the  Outstand- 
ing Veterans  Service  Officer  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  that  same  month,  after  winning 
so  many  battles  for  our  veterans,  George 
Wilson  lost  a  battle  of  his  own  against 
cancer. 

His  loss  is  a  deep  and  personal  one. 
not  only  to  countless  veterans  who  relied 
upon  and  trusted  his  dedicated  and  fair 
judgment  but  also  to  myself  and  to  many 
members  of  my  staff  who  had  worked 
with  him  over  the  years. 

George  Wilson  knew  the  problems  of 
a  veteran  as  only  another  veteran  can — 
he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  and  re- 
ceived numerous  service  medals,  the 
Purple  Heart  twice,  the  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  twice,  and  the  Korean 
Presidential  Unit  Citation. 
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He  continued  his  career  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  with  the  Texas  Military  District 
and  Reserve  oflBcers  training  unit.  He 
served  an  18-month  remote  tour  in 
Alaska  and  then  returned  to  Austin  as 
chief  administrative  adviser  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant  major  until  he  retired 
April  30,  1962. 

But  George  Wilson's  dedication  to  the 
men  of  the  U.S.  Army  was  far  from 
ended,  and  he  was  appointed  assistant 
veterans  county  service  officer  of  Travis 
Coimty,  Tex.,  in  April  1963.  In  August 
1970,  he  became  the  veterans  county 
service  officer  for  Travis  County,  a  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  illness  forced  him 
to  retire. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  or  the 
veterans  of  Travis  County  recover  from 
the  shock  and  sorrow  of  his  loss.  But 
his  dedication  and  his  life  will  always 
remain  a  high  example  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  to  all  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 


CRIME,  UNEMPLOYMENT.  VIETNAM 
ARE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS,  POLL 
SHOWS 
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HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  I  asked  residents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Rhode 
Island  for  their  views  on  the  important 
Issues  facing  Congress  in  1972. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  my  constit- 
uents will  be  extremely  helpful  when 
these  issuses  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  18-  to  29-year  olds  and  senior  citi- 
zens participated  in  the  survey. 

The  results  of  the  poll  are  now  com- 
plete, and  I  am  sure  my  friends  in  Rhode 
Island,  as  well  as  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  will  find  these  views  significant. 

The  poll  showed  that  Rhode  Islanders 
feel  crime,  unemployment  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam  are  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  the  country.  They  ranked 
eight  major  issues  in  order  of  importance 
as  follows: 

First,  crime. 

Second,  economy-unemployment. 

Third,  Vietnam. 

Fourth,  drug  abuse-addiction. 

Fifth,  pollution-ecology. 

Sixth.  Education. 

Seventh.  Race  relations. 

Eighth,  consumer  protection. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  however  that 
most  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned 
prior  to  the  recent  increase  in  bombing 
of  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  President's 
new  policy  announced  Monday,  May,  8. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  poll: 

Percent 


Adults       Youth 


1.  Under  the  President's  New   Economic 
Policy,  do  you  think  prices  are: 

(a)  Still  rising  at  an  unacceptable 

level? 92.2         84.2 

(b)  At  about  the  right  level? 7.8         15.8 


Percent 

AduHs 

Youth 

2.  Should  Congress  place  private  pension 

plans  under  Federal  regulation  to  guar- 

antee that  retirees  get  the  lull  benehts 

Oiat  have  earned? 

Yes 

82.8 
17.2 

94.9 

No 

5.1 

3.  Do  you  lavor  a  program  ol  national  health 

insurance  which  would: 

(a)  Provide  coverage  lor  all  health 

care? 

67.1 

684 

(b)  Cover  only  major  illnesses  or 

long  term  hospital  treatment?. 

32.9 

31.6 

4.  Do  you  lavor  construction  ot  additional 

units  ol  senior  citizens'  housing? 

Yes 

75.3 
24.7 

74.2 

No 

25.8 

5.  Are  you  satisfied  with  President  Ni«on's 

etlofts  to  end  American  involvement  in 

Vietnam? 

Yes 

47.3 
52.7 

42.8 

No 

57.2 

6.  After  our  POW's  have  been  released, 

should  the  President  grant  a  nnesty 

to  approsimateiy  70,00C  draft  evaders, 

provided  they  complete  2  or  3  years 

ot  military  or  civilian  Federal  service? 

Yes  . 

49.0 
51.0 

63.3 

No 

36.7 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  Federal  funds  lor 

busing  ol  school  children  to  meet  re- 

quirements at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

Yes 

21.9 
78.1 

35.5 

No 

64.5 

8.  Courts  in  several  States  have  recently 

ruled  that  local  property -taxes  are  an 

unfair  system  of  frnancing  public  edu- 

cation. To  correct  this  problem  should: 

(a)  Congress  increase  Federal  funds 

for  schools? 

55.9 

58.6 

(b)  States  pay  for  public  education 

with  a  new  system  ot  financ- 

ing?  

44.1 

41.4 

9.  To  slop  the  spread  of  drug  abuse  prob- 

lems, do  you  think  the  major  portion 

ot  Federal  funds  should  be  directed 

toward: 

(a)  Rehabilitation  ol  the  users? 

14.'0 

28.2 

(b)  Apprehension  ol  the  pusher  and 

tougher  penalties  lor  selling 

86.0 

71.? 

10.  Would  you  lavor  a  Federal  law  banning 

the  sale  of  all  nonsporting  Saturday- 

night  special  handguns? 

Yes                                        

82.3 
17.7 

82.0 

No -.-- 

18.0 

11.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes 

to  end  air  and  water  pollution? 

Yes                        

54.1 
45.9 

69.7 

No                                         

30.3 

12.  Do  you  think  present  consumer  protec- 

tion laws  are  adequate  lor: 

(a)  Food    No 

82.2 

56.1 

(b)  Credit-No 

53.6 

44.3 

(c)  Guarantees -NO- 

68.0 

50.2 

(d)  Prescription  drugs-No — 

71.0 

47.0 

FIRE  SERVICE  RECOGNITION  DAY 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, May  13,  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  I  represent,  observed  Fire  Service 
Recognition  Day. 

The  celebration  honored  the  city's 
file  department,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  finest  firefighting  organi- 
zatiOTi  in  the  country. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
statement  from  the  city  about  the 
achievements  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Department : 

Fire  Service  Recognition  Dat 

The  Philadelphia  Plre  Department  will 
observe  Fire  Service  Recognition  Day  on 
Saturday,  May  13,  with  an  open  house  at  all 
Its  fire  stations  from  10  ajn.  to  4  p.m. 

Fire  Service  Recognition  Day  is  a  national 


observance  being  held  In  every  city  through- 
out the  country  on  Saturday  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  role  Fire  Departments  play  in 
protecting  the  public's  safety. 

Plre  Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Rizzo  ex- 
tended a  special  Invitation  to  all  Phlladel- 
phlans  to  visit  their  local  fire  stations,  meet 
their  firemen,  examine  the  modem  fire- 
fighting  equipment  of  the  Department  and 
learn  about  the  essential  services  the  men 
provide. 

Mayor  Frank  L.  Rizzo  has  Issued  a  procla- 
mation designating  Saturday  as  Plre  Servlc« 
Recognition  Day  in  Philadelphia.  Managing 
Director  Hlllel  S.  Levlnson  will  present  the 
proclamation  to  Fire  Commissioner  Rizzo 
during  a  10  a.m.  ceremony  in  the  Mayor's 
Reception  Room,  202  City  Hill,  on  Thursday, 
May  11. 

Philadelphia's  Fire  Department  Is  recog- 
nized as  the  nation's  number  one  flre-fight- 
Ing  organization.  Since  1953,  It  has  won  the 
Grand  Award  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  for  the  country's  leading 
Fire  Department  four  times  and  first  place 
trophies  in  its  major  city  category  numerous 
times  for  its  protection  efforts  and  Its  out- 
standing record  preventing  building  fires. 

The  Department  has  also  won  the  coveted 
George  Washington  Medal  from  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  eight  times  for  its  fire 
safety  program;  the  most  medals  any  orga- 
nization has  ever  won  in  this  competition. 


IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1972 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation  met  this 
afternoon  with  concerned  workers  and 
labor  leaders  in  the  apparel  industry, 
who  emphasized  the  impact  of  imports 
on  the  apparel  industry  in  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State.  They  urged 
regulation  not  only  of  the  flow  of  im- 
ports, but  also  of  multinational  com- 
panies. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Jacob  S.  Petofsky,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  who  asked: 

Now  please  you  tell  me  how  an  American 
worker,  who  has  fought  to  bring  his  hourly 
earnings  up  to  $2.75  or  $3.25  an  hour,  can 
be  expected  to  compete  with  Taiwan  <  lOc  an 
hour  labor)  or  Hong  Kong  (45c  an  hour 
labor). 

In  addition  I  include  a  series  of  statis- 
tical tables  which  were  presented  very 
ably  by  Lazare  Teper,  director  of  re- 
search. International  Ladies  Gannent 
Workers  Union,  and  which  demonstrates 
rather  dramatically  the  increases  in  ap- 
parel imports  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  10  years. 

The  articles  follow: 

Remarks  of  Jacob  S.  Potofsky 

We  are  grateful  to  Chairman  Celler  and  to 
Representative  Horton  for  their  leadership 
in  arranging  for  this  opportunity  for  us  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  Impact  of  imports  on 
the  apparel  Industry  in  New  York  City  and 
State.  It  is  a  serious  problem. 
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Let  me  first  give  you  some  figures.  The  ap- 
parel Industry  Is  important  to  New  Yftrk 
State.  Even  today,  after  a  considerable  de- 
cline, we  provide  employment  opportunities 
to  more  than  200,000  workers.  Most  of  these 
Jobs  do  not  require  training.  Many  are  being 
filled  by  the  disadvantaged,  the  poorly  edu- 
cated, members  of  minority  groups. 

In  short,  the  welfare  of  our  Industry  is 
vital  to  the  economy  of  New  York  and  to 
the  employment  situation  In  New  York. 

This  is  why  the  rising  tide  of  imports  Is 
especially  important  to  all  of  us  in  New 
York.  Again,  let  me  give  you  a  figure;  apparel 
imports  rose  by  275  ^i  in  seven  years,  be- 
tween 1964  and  1971. 

During  those  same  seven  years,  employ- 
ment in  the  apparel  Industry  declined  from 
290,000  to  230,000.  The  decline  has  gone  on 
Into  1972.  Many  plants  shut  down  and  left 
workers  out  In  the  cold. 

Now  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  neither 
the  Amalgamated  nor  any  other  responsible 
union  Is  against  international  trade.  We 
know  that  as  our  consumption  increases,  im- 
ports will  grow. 

But  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  me,  or  to 
our  members,  that  Imports  have  to  rise  so 
sharply  that  they  cause  unemployment.  Job 
opportunities  destroyed,  and  tremendous 
pressures  on  our  working  conditions. 

Because  not  only  are  we  losing  Jobs,  but 
we  feel  the  pressure  of  competition  from 
imported  suits  and  shirts  made  by  10c  an 
hour  labor  In  Taiwan,  or  45c  an  hour  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Now  please  you  tell  me  how  an  American 
worker,  who  has  fought  to  bring  his  hourly 
earnings  up  to  $2.75  or  $3.25  an  hour,  can 
be  expected  to  compete  with  Taiwan  or  Hong 
Kong. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  workers  can't  com- 
plete with  these  wages  and  we  don't  intend 
to  compete. 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  do  not  wish  to  cut 
off  trade.  We  go  fvirther — we  dont  expect  to 
roll  back.  We  believe  that  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  regulate  trade  so  that  we  can  ac- 
commodate and  adjust  to  the  Impact  of 
Imports — to  moderate  the  flow  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption and  unemployment. 

The  bl-lateral  agreements  signed  with  four 
Far  Eastern  countries  by  the  Administration 
are  a  welcome  start  in  this  process.  But  they 
are  incomplete,  they  are  temporary,  and  they 
need  the  support  of  stronger  authorizing 
legislation.  In  addition,  legislation  would 
also  regulate  the  activities  of  multi-national 
companies,  which  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  our  industry,  and  to  reduce  the  export 
of  Jobs  and  capital. 

This  Is  why  we  asked  for  this  meeting. 
Gentlemen,  our  members  need  your  help. 
New  York  State  needs  your  help. 

We  hope  you  will  look  upon  our  problem 
sympathetically. 

Apparel  imports — Increase  from  19G1  to  1971 

(In  square  yards  of  fabric  used  in  their 

manufacture) 

Percent 

All  apparel  --. 4-564 

Cotton  apparel  (subject  to  interna- 
tional agreements  since  1961) +92 

Man-made  fiber  apparel +5.310 

Wool   apparel +126 

Total  apparel  imports  as  percent  of  domestic 
consumption 

Percent 

1956 4 

1961 6 

1970 20 

1971 25 
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EXTENT  OF  IMPORT  PENETRATION 
|As  percent  of  domestic  production) 
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EMPLOYMENT,  PRODUCTION  WORKERS-APPAREL  MADE 
OF  KNIT  AND  WOVEN  MATERIALS.  UNITED  STATES.  NEW 
YORK  STATE.  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


In 
1961 


In 
1971 


Women's  and  children's  coats  and  jackets. . 

Rainwear - 

Women's  and  children's  blouses 

Swfidtfif  s 

Women's    and    children's    trousers    and 

shorts 

Brassieres 

Pajamas  and  nightwear 

Women's  and  children's  dresses 


IMPORTS  OF  SELECTED  WOMEN'S  AND  CHILDREN'S 
GARMENTS 


1 

40 

6 

26 

9 

51 

5 

87 

2» 

•52 

15 

29 

3 

lb 

1 

9 

1961 


Percent 

ot 

1971    increase 


Coats 558,000  15,672.000  +2,709 

Suits          -.          75.000  879,000  +1.072 

Dresses 3,323,000  30,289,000  +711 

Blouses        29,426,000  129.270,000  +339 

Skirts        504,000  9.286.000  +1,742 

Sweaters'Oor  both  sexes).    7,201,000  116.710.000  +1,521 

Slacks  and  shorts 31,146,000  136,488,000  +338 

Playsuits 10,988,000  20,215,000  +84 

Raincoats  (for  both 

sexes) 1,337,000  4,906.000  +267 

Dressing  gowns  and 

robes        476,000  3.211.000  +575 

Nightwear  and  pajamas..    4,492,000  18.245.000  +305 

Underwear 1.650.000  22.941,000  +1.290 

Brassieres 31,523,000  59,938,000  +90 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  ILGWU  Research 
Department. 

IMPORTS  AS  PERCENT  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSUMPTION -APPAREL  (KNIT  AND  WOVEN),  UNITED 
STATES 


Percent  ol 

Year 

Production 

Consumption 

1956 

3.9 

3.8 

1957 

4.3 

4.1 

1958 

5.5 

5.3 

1959 

8.2 

7.7 

1S60 

8.6 

8.0 

1961        

-- 

6.8 
10.2 

6.4 

1962 — - 

9.3 

1963 

10.6 

9.6 

1964 

11.  < 

10.6 

1965 

13.4 

11.9 

1966 

14.2 

12.5 

1967 

15.6 

13.6 

1968 

17.7 

15.1 

1969'      

21.6 
25.2 

17.9 

1970' 

20.3 

1  Preliminary  estimate. 

Source:  ILGWU  Research  Departmen. 

Net  loss  of  potential  jobs  attributable  to  im- 
ports, apparel  {knit  and  woven)  industry. 
United  States,  1956-70 

(Job  Loss  ( - )  or  Job  Gain  {  +  )) 
Period : 

1956  to  1957 -2.900 

1957  to  1958 —12,700 

1958  to  1959 -35,300 

1959  to  1960 -3,700 

1960  to  1961 +22,000 

1961  to  1962 —46,600 

1962  to   1963 -   5,600 

1963  to  1964 —17.100 

1964  to   1965 -26,000 

1965  to  1966 -15,600 

1966  to  1967 -17,900 

1967  to    1968 -30,600 

1968  to   1969 —  —52,500 

1969  to  1970 -43,500 

1956  to  1970 -  -288,  000 

Source:   ILGWU  Research  Department. 


United 

New  York 

New  York 

Year 

States 

State 

City 

1960 

1, 293,  500 

292,900 

238,800 

1961 

1,  273,  400 

281,  70O 

228.900 

1962 

1,  321,  500 

282,400 

229,000 

1963 

1.  330, 000 

276.  200 

223,600 

1964 

1,351,400 

271,000 

219,300 

1965 

1.411,400 

274. 100 

221.  300 

1966 

1.  456,  000 

273,000 

219,900 

1967 

1.  443, 000 

266, 100 

214.  300 

1968 

1,  460, 100 

264,600 

212.500 

1969 

1. 459.  700 

255.800 

204,800 

1970 

1,  419,  500 

233,500 

186.300 

1971 

1,406,600 

219.500 

173,  200 

Note:  Employment  figures  include  Standard  Industrial 
Classifications  23  and  225. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  (the  latter  information  adjusted  to  reflect 
employment  ol  production  workers  on  the  basis  of  benchmark 
information  derived  from  the  U.S.  Censuses  of  Manufactures  tor 
1958, 1963,  and  1968). 

Loss  in  employment  of  production  workers 
apparel  made  of  knit  and  woven  materials, 
1966  to  1971 

Number  of  Jobs: 

United    States —49,400 

New  York  State —53,500 

New  York  City —46,700 

Percent  of  decline: 

United    States -3.4 

New  York  State —19.6 

New  York  City —  -21.2 


PRODUCTION  OF  KEY  ITEMS  OF  WOMEN'S  AND  MISSES' 
GARMENTS.  1966-71 


Percent 
1971       change 


Coats     27,700,000  25,200,000  -9 

Suits      10,700,000  7,400,000  -31 

Dresses 314,900,000  295,800,000  -6 

Blouses    225,800,000  163,800,000  -27 

Skirts 131,100,000  81,400,000  -34 

Sweaters  (men's  and 

women's) 144,500,000  116,000,000  -20 

SMps  and  petticoats 150,800,000  111,800,000  -26 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census  and  ILGWU  Research 
Department. 

Unemployment  rate  among  experienced  ap- 
parel wage  atid  salary  workers,  apparel  artd 
other  finished  textile  products  industry. 
United  States 

Percent 

1966  :.— 6.0 

1967  — 6.5 

1968  5.9 

1969  5.9 

1970  8.2 

1971  9.7 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  PERCENT  OF  WORK  FORCE  - 
APPAREL  INDUSTRY.  NEW  YORK  STATE  AND  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


Year 


1966- 

1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


Source:  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


New  York 

New  York 

State 

City 

9.7 

9.9 

9.2 

9.2 

7.5 

7.5 

8.1 

8.1 

11.3 

11.2 

12.6 

12.2 
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HEALTH  HELP  FOR  TEENAGERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  debate  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1973.  I  consider  health  care  one  of  the 
top  priorities  in  Congress. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  health  pro- 
grams fails  to  recognize  the  needs  of  our 
people  in  meeting  the  health  crisis  we  are 
facing. 

The  administration  proposes  that  vital 
programs  be  eliminated  or  cut  drasti- 
cally. Many  programs  that  have  strong 
congressional  support  are  not  being  fi- 
nanced. The  administration  has  made  no 
effort  to  further  innovative  measures  to 
alleviate  our  national  health  crisis. 

In  Minneapolis,  we  have  a  successful 
innovative  program — the  Teen  Age 
Medical  Center — which  could  not  oper- 
ate without  Federal  assistance.  The  cen- 
ter provides  confidential,  free  medical 
services  for  teenagers  who  need  help. 
Without  the  center,  a  vast  number  of 
teenagers  would  have  no  other  recourse 
for  the  diagnoses  and  treatment  pro- 
vided. 

The  young  people  who  use  this  center 
come  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
over  the  Twin  Cities  area.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  the  center  by  word  of  mouth 
through  friends.  They  range  in  age  from 
under  14  to  20.  Almost  80  percent  are 
aged  16  through  19. 

I  am  submitting  a  5-month  report  of 
the  Teen  Age  Medical  Center,  which 
shows  the  wide  range  of  services  and  il- 
lustrates that  many  of  these  youngsters 
come  in  to  get  medical  information  and 
education. 

One  clinic  is  mainly  for  pregnancy 
diagnosis  and  treats  some  gynecological 
problems.  The  venereal  clinic  is  staffed 
lay  registered  nurses  and  a  male  techni- 
cian who  take  smears,  cultures  and  give 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  good  VD  education.  The  purpose  of  the 
VD  clinic  is  to  enable  the  physicians  at 
the  general  clinic  to  give  more  definitive 
care. 

It  costs  in  excess  of  $150,000  to  run 
the  center.  This  figure,  however,  is  not  all 
related  to  "direct"  patient  care.  Included 
in  this  amount  are  a  full  time  nurse/ 
health  educator,  a  youth  coordinator  and 
the  youth  employed  by  her  and  educa- 
tional materials. 

The  report  follows: 

TEENAGE  MEDICAL  CENTER 

[Clinic  treated  2,890  patients  tor  4,876  patient  visits  during  the 
5-montti  period  October- February) 
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Number 
ot  patients 

Percent  of 
total 

Sex  distribution: 

llflale 

Female 

522 
2,368 

18.1 
81.9 

Total 

2,890 

100.0 

Age  distribution: 

H  or  less 

15 

128 
183 
406 
564 

1,330 
279 

4.4 

6.3 

16 

14  0 

17 

19  5 

18  or  19 

20  Of  more 

46.0 
9.7 

Total 

Patients  had  the  same  zipcode  as  theic 
parents 

2,890 
1,741 

100.0 
60.0 

Marital  status: 

Single 

2,811 

38 

7 

2 

32 

97.3 

Married 

Separated.. 

Widow/divorced 

1.3 
.2 
.1 

Not  stated 

I.l 

Total 

2,890 

100.0 

Occupation: 

Student 

Employed 

Neither 

Not  stated 

1,866 
574 
185 
265 

64.6 
19.9 
6.4 
9.2 

Total. 

2.890 

100.0 

Referral  source: 

Friend 

Mass  media 

School 

YES 

1.466 

123 

244 

396 

220 

98 

63 

83 

197 

50.7 
4.3 
8.4 

13.7 

Other  health  see 

Family 

Sell 

7.6 
3.4 
2.2 

Other 

Not  stated 

2.9 

6.8 

Total 

2.890 

100.0 

Race  distribution: 

White 

Black 

Indian 

2.335 
119 
26 

80.8 

4.1 

.9 

Number 
ot  patiMts 

Peicant  of 
total 

Other 

Not  stated 

-^            13 
397 

0.4 
13  7 

Total 

—       2.890 

100.0 

Presenting  complaint: 

Physical  examination 

184 

23 

730 

3  8 

Counseling 

Possible  VD 

.5 
IS  2 

Drug  problems 

Anemia 

Headache,  weight  loss,  etc 

10 

5 

82 

.2 

.1 

1  7 

VDrecheck. 

147 

3  1 

Dermatology  problems 

Body  aches. 

._           128 
56 

2.7 
1.2 

Cuts,  abrasions 

Cold  symptoms 

18 
222 

.4 

4  6 

Asthma 

Heart  symptoms 

Abdominal  pain 

Hepatitis 

Pregnancy 

Urinary  infection 

Genital  infection.. 

■      Menstrual  problems 

12 

10 

78 

31 

607 

85 

299 

182 

.2 

.2 

1.6 

.6 

6.2 

1.8 

6.2 

10.2 

Abortion  check 

Biith  control 

59 
1,582 

1.2 

32.9 

lUD  trouble 

18 

.4 

BC  recheck. 

126 

2.6 

BC  pill  trouble 

42 

.9 

Obesity 

Ear  problems 

Eye  problems. 

9 
13 
14 

.2 
.3 
.3 

Pap  smear  only 

Laboratory  work  only 

Other 

12 

19 

9 

.2 
.4 
.2 

Total 

...        4,813 

100.0 

Diagnosis  (only  diagnosis  fisted  wi 
frequency  of  0.5  percent  or  higher). 
Venereal  warts 

th 

122 

3.0 

Gonorrhea 

Tonsillitis 

157 
106 

3.8 
2  6 

Urinary  tract  infection 

129 

3.2 

Trichamonas 

Vaginitis 

114 

305 

2.8 
7.5 

Pregnancy 

Gynecological 

394 
182 

9.6 
4  3 

Normal 

Other  viral  infections. 

—        1,857 
39 

45.4 
1.0 

Pediculosis  pubis 

Cellulitis 

Other  dermatological 

Lower  respiratory  infection 

Upper  respiratory  Infection 

24 
22 
34 
22 
28 

.6 
.5 
.8 
.5 
.7 

Strep  Throat 

21 

.5 

Neurosis/behavior  problem 

Other 

39 
499 

I.O 
12.2 

Total 

...        4.094 

loao 

Type  of  treatment  given: 

M.D.  counseling 

Nurse  counseling 

Social  worker  counseling. 

Iniection 

Prescription ., 

Podophyllin 

lUD  insertion 

Sutures 

Birth  control  pills . 

...       3,648 

4,161 

265 

259 

...        1,533 

89 

67 

2 

616 

34.3 

39.1 

7.5 

^^ 

14.4 
.8 
.6 

0 

5.8 

lUD  removal 

3 

0 

Total 

...      10,643 

100.0 

DIAGNOSIS  (SELECTED)  VERSUS  AGE 


Normal 

Vaginitis . 

Pregnancy 

Gynecological    

Urinary  tract  infection. 

Gonorrhea 

Veneral  warts    .  

Tonsillitis 


14  or 

18  or 

20  or 

less 

15 

16 

17 

19 

more 

Total 

81 

118 

245 

369 

777 

131 

1,721 

5 

13 

25 

37 

136 

41 

257 

7 

16 

65 

75 

166 

38 

367 

4 

7 

22 

36 

74 

13 

156 

1 

2 

13 

11 

76 

16 

119 

6 

11 

12 

9 

?6 

21 

145 

2 

3 

4 

10 

46 

33 

98 

6 

6 

7 

11 

51 

11 

92 

Dermatological 

Trichamonas  

Viral  infection 

Neurosis,  psych 

Upper  respiratory  infection... 
Another 

Total 156 


14  or 

18  or 

20  or 

less 

15 

16 

17 

19 

more 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

5 

14 

3 

28 

3 

9 

17 

15 

43 

5 

92 

2 

2 

2 

4 

23 

2 

35 

4 

1 

3 

11 

8 

2 

29 

3 

1 

0 

4 

15 

4 

27 

30 

21 

63 

73 

223 

72 

482 

211 


481 


670      1,738 


392        3,643 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  called 
upon  President  Nixon  to  endorse  his  own 


White  House  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality's  suggestion  that  public  hearings 
be  held  in  Wisconsin  on  Project  San- 
guine. 

I  have  written  the  President  request- 
ing the  opportimity  for  a  free  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  potential  environmental 
effects  of  Project  Sanguine  if  it  is  built 
in  Wisconsin. 


I  am  sure  the  President  agrees  with  me 
that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  a 
right  to  know  the  possible  environmental 
costs  of  Project  Sanguine. 

Earlier  the  Navy  rejected  a  request  by 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  latest  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  But  in  correspondence 
with  me,  Russell  Train,  the  White  House 
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chief  environmentalist,  has  endorsed  the 
idea.  He  told  me  in  a  letter  April  14  that 
he  "supported — fully"  hearings  on  the 
latest  environmental  report.  Mr.  Train, 
however,  also  points  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  the  final  authority 
to  make  such  a  decision. 

I  hope  the  President  will  support  his 
own  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  direct  Secretary  Laird  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  Project  Sanguine  in  Wis- 
consin. 

There  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  environmental  impact 
and  technical  feasibility  of  Project  San- 
guine and  I  believe  only  a  series  of  public 
hearings  can  clear  the  air. 

Review  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
own  regulations — DOD  directive  6050.1 — 
reveal  that  hearings  could  easily  be  au- 
thorized. According  to  that  directive  any 
military  action  that  would  have  a  direct 
envlrcHimental  impact  on  local  popula- 
tion can  be  the  subject  of  hearings.  In 
addition,  if  members  of  the  public  have 
particular  knowledge  and  expertise  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  a  project, 
they  can  be  consulted  in  the  form  of  pub- 
lic hearings.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  know,  many  prominent  scientists 
and  environmentalists  in  Wisconsin  have 
been  speaking  out  against  Project  San- 
guine. It  would  be  helpful  and  useful  to 
the  Navy  and  these  individuals  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  their  views. 

By  not  permitting  public  hearings  on 
Project  Sanguine,  the  Navy  is  actually 
admitting  that  its  own  hard  sell  public 
relations  campaign  in  Wisconsin  has  been 
a  total  flop.  Apparently  the  Navy  Is 
afraid  to  present  its  case  to  the  public. 
Clearly  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  Sanguine  involves.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  Navy  has  an  obligation  to 
present  its  case  to  the  public  and  ex- 
change views  with  knowledgeable  indi- 
viduals. 

I  still  maintain  that  all  funding  for 
Project  Sanguine  should  be  cut  off  until 
all  the  environmental  and  technical  ob- 
jections raised  by  Sanguine's  critics  have 
been  adequately  answered  by  the  Navy. 
This  certainly  has  not  happened  yet. 

My  letter  to  President  Nixon  follows: 
HOTTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  12, 1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
order  to  request  public  hearings  on  the  latest 
environmental  impact  statement  on  Project 
Sanguine. 

Your  own  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity has  endorsed  the  idea  of  holding  hearings. 
In  a  letter  which  I  received  April  14,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  tells  me  that  "during 
the  two  meetings  (with  Navy  officials)  the 
question  of  public  hearings  on  the  project 
came  up.  We  supported  this  suggestion  fully." 
Mr.  Train  goes  on  to  say  that  he  realized  that 
a  decision  on  public  hearings  rests  with  the 
Department  of  the  Defense. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  has  formally  re- 
quested public  hearings  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  Navy.  Assistant  Secretary  Prosch  has  told 
Senator  Nelson  that  hearings  will  not  be  held. 

I  believe  Mr.  Frosch's  decision  should  be  re- 
versed and  public  hearings  conducted.  I  hope 
you  will  support  your  own  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  direct  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
Project  Sanguine  in  Wisconsin. 

All  that  the  Council  and  I  are  requesting 
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is  an  opportunity  for  a  free,  open  discussion 
of  the  potential  environmental  effects  of 
Project.  Sanguine. 

There  are  so  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  environmental  impact  and  techni- 
cal feasibility  of  Project  Sanguine  that  only 
a  series  of  public  bearings  in  Wisconsin  can 
clear  the  air. 

A  Department  of  Defense  regulation  (DOD 
Directive  6050.1)  requires  public  hearings  on 
environmental  impact  statements  when  a 
project  entails  direct  environmental  impact 
on  a  local  population  and  when  members  of 
the  public  possess  special  expertise  and 
knowledge  about  a  particular  project. 

Obviously  Project  Sanguine  will  affect 
thousands  of  people  in  Northern  Wisconsin 
and  many  Wisconsin  academicians  and  en- 
vironmentalists who  have  carefully  studied 
Sanguine  object  to  the  project.  I  believe  these 
individuals  have  valuable  information  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Navy. 

Clearly  the  Defense  Department's  own  reg- 
ulations indicate  the  public  hearings  in  Wis- 
consin should  be  held. 

I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  the  people 
of  Wlscontin  have  a  right  to  know  the  pos- 
sible environmental  costs  of  Project  Sanguine. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  direct  Sec- 
retary Laird  to  authorize  the  Navy  to  conduct 
at  least  three  days  of  public  hearings  on 
Project  Sanguine  focusing  particular  atten- 
tion on  the  most  recent  environmental  im- 
pact statement. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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IN  OPPOSITION  TO  RAISING  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE  TO  $2 


FRANCO    DI    DOMENICA,    AN 
HONORED    AliLY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes 
Americans  forget  that  the  Second  World 
War  was  fought  with  the  aid  of  many 
nationals  of  the  enemy  nations  who  were 
instrumental  in  assuring  the  success  of 
the  allied  cause. 

One  such  civilian  veteran  of  World 
War  n  is  Franco  dl  Domenica,  an  Italian 
who  was  commended  for  his  meritorious 
civilian  service  by  the  War  Department. 
I  would  like  to  read  the  inscription  from 
his  official  commendation  for  outstand- 
ing performance  of  duty: 

Francesco  di  Domenica,  Italian  civilian, 
for  meritorious  performance  of  service  to  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  Italy  from  1 
December  1943  to  25  March  1947.  As  Inter- 
preter and  General  Clerk,  Headquarters 
Command,  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions, Mr.  Di  Domenica  performed  duties  in 
a  highly  efficient  manner.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  filing  of  all  documents  Including  the 
Company  File  System,  Army  Regulations, 
and  War  Department  directives,  as  well  as 
operating  the  mimeograph  machine  and 
making  stencils.  His  whole  hearted  coopera- 
tion, Intense  loyalty,  and  sincere  devotion  to 
duty  contributed  materially  to  the  smcwth 
and  efficient  functioning  of  his  unit  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  per- 
sons by  whom  he  was  employed. 

With  the  help  of  men  like  Franco  di 
Domenica,  the  United  States  was  suc- 
cessful against  its  enemies.  Perhaps 
what  is  needed  in  these  troubled  times 
are  more  men  like  him  on  our  side  to 
help  bring  victory  to  the  doorstep  of  this 
Nation  once  again. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  discussion,  fre- 
quently becoming  quite  emotional,  about 
increasing  the  minimum  wage.  Today  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  implications  of  such 
an  act  in  as  rational  a  way  as  I  can. 

A  national  minimum  wage  rate  was 
first  established  in  the  United  States 
with  the  passage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  1938.  The  stated  purpose  of 
the  act  was — and  still  is — to  eliminate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  labor  conditions 
thought  to  be  harmful  to  the  "health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers  without  substantially  curtailing 
employment  or  earning  power."  In  other 
words,  the  act  intended  to  eliminate  low 
wages  without  eliminating  jobs. 

Theoretically,  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  will  help  In  eliminating  existing  low 
wages.  But,  in  fact,  a  higher  wage  ir  not 
all  happiness.  Someone  must  pay  for  it. 
That  someone  is  all  too  often  the  workers 
for  whom  the  law  was  enacted. 

Those  who  receive  wage  protection  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  the  mar- 
ginal, least  productive  workers.  They  are 
usually  the  young,  the  inexperienced  per- 
son, the  unskilled,  the  functionally  illit- 
erate, the  disadvantaged.  Often  they 
work  in  highly  competitive,  low-profit  in- 
dustries with  high  rates  of  turnover  and 
instability.  Employers  in  these  lines  can 
pay  only  what  the  worker  is  worth,  not 
what  may  be  socially  desirable,  and  the 
worker  typically  is  worth  little  because  of 
his  inadequate  equipment  and  because 
the  price  structure  for  the  goods  and 
services  of  these  industries  typically  is 
low. 

Where  the  minimum  wage  is  raised  the 
employers  of  marginal  workers  have  few 
options  immediately  open  to  them.  They 
may  either  go  out  of  business,  lay  off 
least  productive  workers  or  cut  back  on 
their  hours  of  work,  or  substitute  capital 
equipment  for  human  labor.  All  of  these 
alternatives  cause  unemployment.  The 
highly  competitive  nature  of  most  affect- 
ed businesses  prevents  the  employer  from 
absorbing  the  increased  payroll  out  of 
his  profits  or  raising  his  prices. 

Numerous  before-and-after  studies 
provide  evidence  that  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  reduces  employment.  In  the 
short  run  probably  the  most  thorough 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  was  conducted  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor.  This  survey  of  the  impact  of  an 
increased  minimum  wage  in  the  retail 
trades  found  that  employers  affected  by 
the  increased  wage  rates  took  a  variety 
of  actions  to  adjust  to  higher  costs. 
Weekly  payroll  savings  were  achieved  by 
reduced  hours,  layoffs,  and  quits  not  re- 
placed. Five  percent  of  the  stores  af- 
fected by  the  wage  increase  reduced  hir- 
ing extras.  Altogether  1,000  employees 
lost  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  pay  boost 
and  another  500  who  quit  were  not  re- 
placed. 

Furthermore  there  is  some  evidence 
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that  those  who  live  in  small  towns,  rural 
areas,  and  less-developed  States  are 
seriously  affected  by  a  higher  minimum 
wage.  For  example,  the  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  in  employment  in 
small  towns  and  less-developed  areas  was 
measured  by  Prof.  Marshall  Colberg  in  a 
detailed  study  of  employment  experience 
in  Florida.  He  found  that  productive 
worker  man-hours  in  low-wage  Florida 
counties  declined  by  15.2  percent  from 
the  January — 1956 — before  the  adoption 
of  a  minimum  wage  to  the  April  after 
the  establishment  of  the  minimum  wage. 

In  the  high-wage  counties  employment 
declined  by  7.9  percent.  Since  manufac- 
turing employment  normally  declined  by 
6  percent  from  January  to  April  in  Flor- 
ida, the  net  employment  decline  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  minimum  wage 
in  low-wage  counties  was  9  percent. 
About  2  percent  of  the  employment  de- 
cUne  from  January  to  April  1956  in  high- 
wage  counties,  was  attributed  to  the  min- 
imum wage.  These  data  indicate  that  one 
can  expect  unemployment  to  increase  in 
rural  areas  when  the  minimum  wage  is 
enacted.  This,  I  believe,  speaks  directly 
to  our  situation  in  the  counties  of  north- 
west Texas. 

Even  in  developed  areas  the  less  skilled 
are  hindered  in  their  job  search  by  a  rise 
in  the  minimum  wage.  Teenagers  have 
been  particularly  handicapped.  Douglas 
K.  Adie  and  Gene  L.  Chapin  of  Ohio 
University,  using  computerized  tech- 
niques to  measure  imemployment  efitects, 
found: 

Increases  In  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
cause  unemployment  among  teenagers;  the 
effects  tend  to  persist  for  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time  and  seem  to  be  strengthening 
as  coverage  is  increased  and  as  enforcement 
becomes  more  rigorous. 

Finis  Welch  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  and  Marvin  Kos- 
ters,  now  a  senior  staff  economist  with 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  in  a 
1970  Rand  Corp.  study  concluded: 

Mlnimvmi  wage  legislation  has  apparently 
played  an  Important  role  iu  increasing  the 
cyclical   sensitivity  of  teenage  employment. 

They  found  that  as  the  minimum  rises, 
"teenagers  are  able  to  obtain  fewer  jobs, 
and  their  jobs  are  less  secure  over  the 
business  cycle." 

Other  analyses  have  concentrated  on 
the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage  on 
specific  areas  of  the  economy.  Prof.  A.  F. 
Hinrichs  foimd  that  employees  in  11  low- 
wage  plants  in  the  seamless  hosiery  in- 
dustry suffered  a  12 -percent  decline  in 
employment  after  the  establishment  of 
a  minimum  wage.  William  J.  Shkuoti 
and  Belton  M.  Fleisher  found  retail  em- 
ployment declined  between  1960  and 
1966  as  a  result  of  a  significant  portion 
of  retailing  being  covered  by  the  Federal 
minimum  for  the  first  time  in  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  statistics  and  data 
could  be  cited  in  opposition  to  raising 
the  minimum  wage.  Quite  frankly,  how- 
ever, everything  really  boils  down  to  one 
point — raising  the  minimum  wage  sim- 
ply does  not  automatically  guarantee 
higher  wages.  If  we  legislate  in  violation 
of  the  basic  laws  of  economics,  we  only 
invite  disaster.  If  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  we  merely  succeed  in  driving 
up  prices  we  have  really  accomplished 
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nothing  at  all.  The  way  to  raise  living 
standards  of  our  workers  is  to  promote 
job  training  and  education  so  that  per- 
sons who  have  ambition  to  seek  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  enacts 
legislation  to  raise  the  minimmn  wage  to 
$2  per  hour,  we  shall  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame  for  our  actions  which  shall  fan 
the  flames  of  inflation  and  shaU  promote 
further  unemployment  among  our  peo- 
ple. Because  of  these  compelling  reasons, 
I  have  voted  in  opposition  to  this  new 
minimum  wage  bill. 


May  16,  1972 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD  SAYS 
WHITE  HOUSE  ORCHESTRATES 
PRESS  CENSORSHIP 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  11, 1  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Editors  Association. 

I  discussed  with  the  group  the  progress 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation into  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  other 
techniques  our  Government  employs  to 
discourage  proper  dissemination  of  Gov- 
ernment information. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
my  remarks  into  the  Record  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  bt  Representative  William  S. 
moorhead 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  the  members  of  the  Federal  Edi- 
tors Association  today  and  to  discuss  with 
you  and  seek  your  guidance  on  issues  related 
to  our  current  besirtngs  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  a  massive  assault 
by  government  on  our  free  press.  It  takes 
many  subtle  forms  and  broad  dimensions.  It 
goes  far  beyond  sophisticated  news  manage- 
ment, calculated  deception,  or  public  rela- 
tions flackery.  It  Involves  governmental  cen- 
sorship, intimidation,  the  use  of  naked  legal 
power  to  stop  the  newspaper  presses,  grand 
Jury  harrassment.  legal  action  against  legis- 
lators and  publishers,  and  other,  less  direct 
methods  of  attack. 

The  Vice  President's  meat-ax  campaign 
against  the  public  media  was  the  opening 
barrage.  Well-known  radio-TV  network  com- 
mentators and  publications  such  as  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  1969-1970  Administration 
offensive.  While  this  attack  was  going  on, 
the  President  was  carefully  staying  aloof  and 
proclaiming  his  Administration's  policy  of 
"open  government"  to  the  tune  of  well- 
orchestrated  televised  press  conferences 
under  the  direction  of  Maestro  Herb  Klein 
and  his  White  House  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Concert  Master  Ziegler  and  his  East  Room 
String  Quartet  provides  the  musical  cover 
for  the  Kissinger  movements  to  far-off 
corners  of  the  globe  on  secret  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. Occasional  percussion  is  provided  by 
the  Pentagon  Brass  Band,  which  also  fills  In 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  if  It  receives  ade- 
quate notice  of  arrivals  or  departures  of 
the  Presidential  jet. 


But  1972  is  an  election  year  and  new 
instruments  are  joining  the  orchestra.  L. 
Patrick  Gray  III,  Interim  FBI  Director, 
played  a  solo  last  week  before  an  enthiislastic 
Orange  County,  California,  audience.  He  said 
that  American  journalists  "are  becoming  too 
much  a  part  of  the  culture  of  dispsu-agement 
which  threatens  to  destroy  all  respect  for 
established  institutions."  It's  obvious  Mr. 
Oray  Is  convinced  that  dissent  and  debate 
are  un-American. 

Another  new  Instrument  was  heard  at 
last  month's  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  held  in  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  Concert  Hall.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Kevin  Maroney 
bluntly  warned  newsmen  of  the  threat  of 
criminal  prosecution  if  they  dared  publish 
"government  secrets." 

Meanwhile,  a  new  version  of  the  old 
favorite  tune,  "The  Government  Has  a  Right 
to  Lie"  was  being  rendered  by  the  White 
House  Press  Office  to  cover  another  Kissinger 
secret  trip — this  time  to  Moscow,  although 
billed  as  a  trip  to  Camp  David. 

Just  a  few  da3rs  ago,  Patrick  J.  Buchanan, 
that  famous  Presidential  speech  writer, 
turned  vocalist,  performed  on  WETA-TV.  His 
first  solo  was  entitled  "Atrocious  and  Ap- 
palling," referring  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
awards  to  the  New  York  Times  for  their  pub- 
lication of  the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers 
and  to  columnist  Jack  Anderson. 

He  followed  with  a  dramatic  rendition  of 
the  "Anti-trust  Blues,"  which  described  how 
network  television  was  getting  "too  far  from 
the  views  of  Middle  America"  I  know  and 
warned  that  if  It  didn't  mend  its  ways,  "there 
would  be  pressure  from  citizens  and  possibly 
antitrust  legislation." 

Mr.  Buchanan's  final  number  was  a  net- 
work encore.  He  solemnly  declared  that  if 
the  networks  "don't  soon  make  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  move  conservatives  and  peo- 
ple with  a  viewpoint  ol  Middle  America  onto 
the  network  then  you're  going  to  find  .  .  . 
an  increasing  disposition  to  do  something 
about  it." 

But  the  anti-trust  suit  against  the  three 
TV  networks  Involving  the  production  of 
programs  for  "prime  time,"  Is  already  a 
reality  and  it  being  orchestrated  by  interim 
Attorney  General  Klelndienst  between  his 
trips  to  Ci^itol  Hill  to  testify  on  the  ITT 
anti-trust  settlement. 

Undoubtedly,  new  scores  are  now  being 
written  In  the  Nixon  campaign's  "tin  pan 
alley."  Conductor  Murray  Chotlner,  long  off 
the  concert  circuit,  probably  has  a  few  hits 
left.  Certainly  we  can  expect  many  more  old 
favorites,  always  performed  In  such  flamboy- 
ant style  by  one  of  the  stars  of  the  show — 
Splro  Agnew. 

The  finale  of  the  campaign  review  will  be 
Richard  Nixon — Superstar,  who  will  sing  a 
new  chorus  of  those  old  1968  hits  "Bring 
America  Together  Again"  and  "My  Secret 
Plan  to  End  the  War." 

Now  that  I  (hopefully)  have  attracted 
your  attention  by  these  Introductory  remarks, 
let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  do  not 
think  our  present  situation  is  a  laughing 
matter.  It  is  a  political  situation  but  not  a 
partisan  political  situation.  Administrations 
of  both  parties  have  been  guilty.  However, 
today  we  are  dealing  with  today's  Adminis- 
tration. 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  related  to 
our  present  information  crisis?  Let  me  give 
a  few  examples: 

Item:  The  Information  role  of  government, 
when  not  abused  for  propaganda  purposes  or 
for  dishing  out  self-serving  pap.  Is  a  proper, 
legitimate,  even  essential,  part  of  broaden- 
ing understanding  and  participation  of  the 
Individual  citizen  in  his  government  and  the 
programs  that  benefit  him  and  his  family. 
Unfortunately,  PR  "image  making"  of  the 
type  described  In  "The  Selling  of  the  Presi- 
dent," is  too  often  the  order  of  the  day. 
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Item:  Hearings  during  the  past  two  months 
by  our  subcommittee  on  the  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  clearly 
reveal  that  public  information  offices  (with 
only  a  few  exceptions)  have  absolutely  no 
Input  into  policy  decisions  on  whether  or  not 
to  provide  information  to  citizens  who  re- 
quest it.  Such  decisions  are  tisually  made  by 
the  general  counsels  or  other  political  ap- 
pointees who  obviously  have  an  ax  to  grind 
to  maintain  secrecy  in  cases  that  might  cause 
political  embarrassment  to  the  Administra- 
tion In  power.  Many  high-level  Federal  gov- 
ernment officials  are  totally  ignorant  about 
the  Act  and  its  objective  to  advance  the  pub- 
lic's "right  to  know." 

Item:  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  which  has  held  exten- 
sive and  timely  hearings  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  recently  made  this  observation: 

"Last  fall  the  Subcommittee  heard  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  Americans  express  their 
doubts  as  to  whether  government  any  longer 
shares  the  faith  of  our  Founding  Fathers  in 
the  value  of  an  unbridled,  robust  press  free 
from  government  control  and  intimidation. 
They  brought  to  our  attention  far  too  many 
Instances  In  which  government  has  appeared 
anxious  to  silence  Its  critics  by  official  sanc- 
tion or  the  threat  of  official  sanction.  .  .  . 
The  press  cannot  perform  its  function  as  a 
watchdog  for  the  public  if  government  views 
it  as  an  enemy  of  the  public  and  acts 
accordingly." 

Item:  Robert  O.  Beatty,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Public  Affairs  for  HEW,  who  testified  be- 
fore our  subcommitee  recently,  put  his 
finger  on  another  Important  part  of  the  In- 
formation crisis.  He  called  attention  to  Sec- 
tion 3107  of  Title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code,  which 
states: 

"Appropriated  funds  may  not  be  tised  to 
pay  a  publicity  expert  unless  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose." 

He  pointed  out  that  this  archaic  1913  law, 
still  on  the  books  today,  "has  done  Ines- 
timable psychological  harm  to  profession- 
alism in  public  affairs  in  government,  and 
has  not  prevented  the  abuses  it  was  supposed 
to  prevent."  Mr.  Beatty  went  on  to  say  that 
it  has,  at  times,  "driven  legitimate  public 
affairs  people  underground,"  and  that  "all 
too  often  competent  communications  profes- 
sionals will  not  Join  government  because  the 
public  affairs  function  is  nothing  more  than 
an  uninspired  press  release  mill." 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Beatty  for  his  courage 
In  speaking  up  on  this  vital  issue.  I  have 
already  pledged  my  efforts  to  help  eliminate 
this  ridiculous  statutory  provision. 

Item:  Newhouse  columnist  Don  Bacon  re- 
cently wrote  an  in-depth  interpretation  of 
the  White  House  cover-up  of  Dr.  Kissinger's 
secret  fiight  to  Moscow.  Quoting  Mr.  Bacon: 

"Admitted  or  not,  the  'right  to  lie'  attitude 
permeates  the  Administration,  as  it  does 
other  private  and  public  Institutions.  The 
recent  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  investi- 
gation of  ties  between  the  Nixon  government 
and  the  ITT  Corporation  has  made  liars  of 
some  of  the  very  top  people  in  government 
and  business. 

"Small  deceptions — such  as  the  Kissinger 
affair — seem  unimportant  in  the  broad  con- 
text of  running  a  government.  But  the  opin- 
ion here  is  that  all  deception  erodes  public 
confidence  and  reinforces  the  vague  feeling 
or  mistrust  in  government  that  abounds 
across  the  nation.  For  reasons  which  may  not 
be  unrelated  to  all  this,  a  large  segment  of 
America  has  tuned  Washington  and  the 
Presidency  out  .  .  ." 

Item:  Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ar- 
thur J.  Goldberg  said  In  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee : 

"It  Is  an  understatement  to  say  that  we 
are  witnessing  an  increasing  confrontation 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  in  this  area  (of  information  and 
secrecy).  We  must  promptly  take  all  neces- 


sary steps  to  prevent  this  confrontation  from 
becoming  a  Constitutional  crisis.  .  .  It  Is  my 
ultimate  conclusion  that  the  present  system, 
whereby  the  Executive  branch  Itself  deter- 
mines the  rules  for  disclosure  of  Its  own  doc- 
uments, Is  Inherently  Inadequate  to  keep 
Congress  Informed." 

liater  In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Goldberg  made 
another  fundamental  point : 

"Our  nation  is  a  nation  of  laws  and  not 
men.  In  the  public  information  area,  except 
for  Constitutional  safeguards  and  the  law 
which  this  Committee,  by  and  large,  has 
sponsored,  we  have  been  very  much  a  govern- 
ment of  m,en  and  not  laws." 

Item:  Pulitzer  prize  winning  journalist 
Jack  Anderson  tdd  our  subcommittee  last 
week  that  "every  government  tries  to  control 
the  flow  of  information  to  its  people  and, 
thereby,  to  manipulate  public  opinion."  "Dic- 
tatorships," he  continued,  "accomplish  this 
by  seizing  control  of  the  media,  by  censoring 
the  news  and  by  jailing  those  who  reveal 
what  the  government  wants  to  hide.  In  a 
democracy,  the  methods  are  more  sophisti- 
cated, but  the  intent  is  the  same." 

Anderson  charged  that  "the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, like  past  administrations,  has 
sought  to  control  the  news  flow  by  classifying 
everything  it  doesn't  want  the  people  to 
know.  But  Richard  Nixon  has  gone  farther 
than  any  past  President  in  his  determination 
to  keep  the  lid  on  the  press." 

Item :  All  in  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee last  week.  Senator  Mike  Gravel  said: 

"I  personally  feel  that  our  democracy  is 
under  assault,  assault  In  a  very  unique  way 
and  in  a  very  evolutionary  way,  and  unless 
we  can  turn  the  tide  we  will  lose  the  system 
of  government  we  presently  enjoy.  And  the 
single  item  that  will  be  responsible  for  this 
loss  of  government,  this  great  experiment  at 
self-government  here  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  secrecy  itself,  and  nothing  more, 
nothing  more  complex  than  that,  because 
secrecy  is  anathema  to  democracy.  It  is  that 
fundamental  .  .  ." 

Item:  Former  Pentagon  official  William  G. 
Florence,  a  43-year  expert  on  classification, 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  that  more 
than  99  percent  of  the  documents  classified 
under  our  security  classification  system  do 
not  warrant  the  high  level  of  security  protec- 
tion assigned  to  them. 

The  Subcommittee's  hearings  have  revealed 
vast  amounts  of  information  that  is  over- 
classified.  The  massive  backlog  of  such  over- 
classified  documents  has  resulted  In  the 
breakdown  of  the  security  classification  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  we  have  found  that  the  se- 
crecy stamp  in  the  hands  of  government  bu- 
reaucrats is  often  used  to  hide  administrative 
blunders,  waste,  scandal,  or  political  embar- 
rassment. 

We  have  also  found  that — contrary  to  gen- 
eral opinion — much  Information  hidden  from 
the  public  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
hydrogen  bombs,  weapons  systems,  state  se- 
crets, or  other  sensitive  classified  information 
that  we  all  agree  does  require  safeguarding 
to  protect  our  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  must  replace 
the  security  classification  system  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  with  a  statutory  system  that 
will  be  more  workable,  manageable,  and  more 
responsible  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Con- 
stitutional principles  we  have  all  sworn  to 
upheld.  A  bill  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
will  be  introduced  in  the  near  future. 

These  Individual  items,  and  many  more  I 
could  cite,  all  are  indicative  of  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  the  government  information 
crisis. 

In  recent  decades,  this  critical  problem  has 
been  called  "government  secrecy,"  "news 
management,"  "the  credibility  gap,"  or  "truth 
in  government."'  Whatever  label  we  give  It, 
however,  we  all  know  that  It  Is  a  real  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  political  problem,  but  it  is  not 
a  partisan  problem.  It  Is  a  Constitutional 


problem,  but  it  affects  newsmen,  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  the  public  as  a  whole  more  than 
lawyers. 

It  Is  obvious  to  us  all  that  free  access  to 
Information  about  the  affairs  of  our  govern- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  free  society,  where  government 
Is  the  servant — not  the  master — of  the 
American  people.  But,  if  the  basic  rights  of 
the  First  Amendment  are  breached,  if  the 
news  media  is  denied  information  from  gov- 
ernment to  which  it  is  legitimately  entitled, 
then  the  electorate  is  deprived  of  the  facts 
needed  to  make  the  most  intelligent  deci- 
sion at  the  ballot  box  and  our  entire  po- 
litical system  is  undermined. 

The  longer-range  effects  of  widespread 
withholding  of  information  by  government 
could  lead  to  the  type  of  society  so  graphi- 
cally described  in  George  Orwell's  19B4.  If 
government  information  properly  belonging 
to  the  American  public  is  systematically 
hidden — as  is  too  often  the  case — then  peo- 
ple eventually  become  oblivious  to  the  public 
business  on  which  their  well  being  depends. 
They  develop  a  distrust  in  their  government 
or  a  cynicism  that  results  in  many  people 
just  "copping  out"  on  a  broad  front — refus- 
ing to  register  to  vote  or  to  participate  In 
the  political  process;  refusing  to  l)ecome  in- 
volved in  social  or  economic  affairs  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live;  or  refusing 
to  become  a  full  participant  in  the  society 
that  is  the  fabric  of  our  entire  governmental 
system.  And,  In  the  final  analysis,  vast  num- 
bers of  Americans  could  thus  become  in- 
capable of  making  valid  decisions  affecting 
their  own  lives  or  at  the  polls  on  election 
day,  because  of  the  public  Ignorance  of 
critical  evenu  and  the  implications  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  withheld  from  them  by 
the  Administration  in  power — and  seeking 
to  remain  in  power. 

As  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  once  said: 

"Those  who  corrupt  the  public  mind  are 
just  as  evil  as  those  who  steal  from  the 
public  purse." 

This  is  what  public  information  and  the 
fight  to  preserve  the  "people's  right  to 
know"  is  all  about.  A  free  press  is  the  bul- 
wark against  'image  makers"  and  political 
news  manipulators  who  "corrupt  the  public 
mind"  through  skillfully-disguised  propa- 
ganda, phony  statistics,  or  misleading 
canned  handouts.  It  is  equally  important  as 
a  protection  against  maladministration,  po- 
litical deals,  or  against  those  who  hide  mis- 
takes under  a  secrecy  stamp  and  lock  them 
securely  In  1.000-pound  file  cabinets. 

As  we  all  know.  1972  is  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion year  and  candidates  are  roaming  the 
country  pleading  with  voters  in  State  pri- 
maries for  their  support.  Later  we  will  endure 
the  spectacle  of  two  national  political  con- 
ventions from  Miami  Beach — fortunately 
separated  by  a  six  weeks  cooling  off  period. 

Naturally,  we  hear  a  lot  these  d.nys  about 
issues  and  nonissues  such  ns  school  busing, 
tax  reform,  revenue  sharing,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, housing,  education,  welfare  reform,  and 
on,  and  on,  and  on.  But  why  is  it  that  we 
don't  ever  hear  about  what  seems  to  me  (and 
a  few  others  like  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Mike 
Gravel)  to  be  the  great  overriding  issue  that 
affects  virtually  every  part  of  our  national 
life  and  our  defense  and  foreign  policy  as 
well?  The  issue  of  povernment  secrecy  is  the 
best  kept  secret  of  this  campaign  or  any 
other,  for  that  matter,  even  though  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  h.indling  of  the  U-2  spy 
plane  incident  did  become  an  issue  in  the 
1960  campaign. 

But  certainly,  truth  in  government  makes 
for  confidence  In  government,  and — following 
this  thought,  it  makes  for  a  better  informed 
citizenry  and  a  stronger  and  more  unified 
nation  in  these  perilous  days  of  Internal  divi- 
sion and  International  crisis. 

/  want  you  to  help  me  make  truth  in 
government — confidence  in  government — a 
real  issue  in  this  campaign.  The  American 
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people  miist  share  the  good  news  with  the 
t>ad  news  If  we  are  to  be  strong  enough  to 
compete  with  differing  economic  systems, 
governmental  systems,  and  jwUtlcal  Ideolo- 
gies of  other  nations  who  share  this  globe 
with  us. 

We  must  give  up  this  idiotic  notion  that 
we  can  compete  in  the  secrecy  game  toith 
those  who  invented  it.  Secrecy  Is  the  blood 
enemy  of  democracy.  Secrecy  subverts  any 
representative  system.  Just  as  It  Is  essential 
to  maintain  a  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

I'm  trying  to  do  my  part — as  Is  our  sub- 
committee— In  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
Freedom  of  Information  and  In  fighting 
censorship  and  secrecy  In  government  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

If  you  can  agree  with  anything  that  I  have 
said  here  today,  I  hope  that  each  of  you  in 
your  own  way  will  Join  In  this  fight. 

Thank  you. 


WELFARE  WORKERS  IN  NEW 
YORK 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Local 
1180  of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  in  New  York  City  is  popularly 
known  as  the  "Municipal  Management 
Society."  It  is  made  up  of,  as  the  name 
implies,  men  and  women  who  administer 
various  municipal  government  programs, 
and  it  is  a  group  of  very  fine,  dedicated 
and  devoted  people. 

The  president  of  this  local.  James  W 
Oakes,  is  a  neighbor  and  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  so  I  am  familiar  with  the  local. 
Earlier  in  this  Congress,  when  the 
House  was  considering  H.R.  1,  a  prob- 
lem involving  the  federalization  of  the 
jobs  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  local 
who  administer  social  services  came  to 
my  attention,  and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  collective  bargaining 
rights  of  these  workers,  if  and  when  they 
are  federalized. 

Recently,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  lo- 
cal. Vice  President  Charles  G.  Weinstein, 
analyzed  the  collective  bargaining  bene- 
fits the  CWA  municipal  management 
members  have  won,  and  how  they  com- 
pare with  Federal  employee  benefits. 

I  believe  this  information  would  be  of 
great  use  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  item  follows : 
Emplotee  Job  Protection  Under  Amend- 
ment No.  559 — H.R.  1 
Welfare  reform  Is  very  necessary.  It  Is  a 
most  desirable  social  as  well  as  fiscal  goal. 
However,  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 
Specifically,  the  provision  regarding  employee 
Job  protection  under  this  pending  legisla- 
tion Is  clearly  Inadequate  and  does  not  prop- 
erly protect  the  employees'  job  status.  It 
substitutes  a  complicated  federal  bureauc- 
racy, the  H.E.W.  Department,  for  state  or 
local  Departments  of  Social  Services  in  the 
area  of  public  assistance  administration  with 
Its  doubtful  beneficial  effects  of  Improving 
such  administration.  We  maintain  that  this 
Is  not  a  solution  or  panacea  for  what  is 
troubling  the  welfare  system. 

Yes,  we  need  new  rules  and  new  gulde- 
Unes  to  cope  with  the  ever  Increasing  public 
assistance  rolls.  But  should  we  not  first  take 
a  good  hard  look  at  how  the  system  Is  now 
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functioning  under  the  relatively  recently  Im- 
posed new  regulations  of  "aflldavit  eligibil- 
ity" with  its  little  or  no  casework  and  no 
meaningful  field  Investigations  to  determine 
eligibility.  Without  getting  too  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  philosophical  and  practical 
effects  of  this  "new  look",  what  are  the  real 
effects  that  federalization  of  Jobs  will  create 
for  the  state  and  local  employee. 

Listed  below  Is  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Amendment's  provision  on  "Collective  Bar- 
gaining" and  a  rough  comparison  of  federal 
and  local  civil  service  and  pension  systems 
as  It  effects  New  York  City  employees : 

A.  Collective  bargaining:  Under  the  fed- 
eral plan  as  outlined  on  Page  67  of  Amend- 
ment No.  659,  It  speaks  of  an  "Employee  Pro- 
tection Provision"  and  states  that  "fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  shall  be  made  ...  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  all  employees  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  who 
presently  performs  such  functions.  Such  ar- 
rangements shall  Include  provision,  not  in- 
consistent with  law  (my  emphasis),  neces- 
sary to  protect  Individual  employees  against 
a  worsening  of  their  position  .  .  ." — and  con- 
tinues on  Page  68  .  .  .  "Including  provision 
to  (A)  preserve  rights,  privileges,  benefits 
(Including  continuation  of  pension  rights, 
credits  and  benefits)  under  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  or  otherwise  (my  em- 
phasis) .  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  or  such  agreement  .  .  ."  and  .  .  .  "(B) 
Continue  Collective  Bargaining  rights  (my 
emphasis) 

Conunents:  Notwithstanding  the  good  In- 
tentions of  all  21  U.S.  Senators  sponsoring 
this  Amendment,  an  analysis  will  Indicate 
that  the  local  employees  will  suffer  a  sub- 
stantial "worsening  of  their  position"  and  a 
clear  loss  of  their  hard  earned  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  won  under  their  union  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  CWA  and  other  AFL- 
CIO  affiliates.  These  contracts  now  In  full 
force  and  effect  are  naturally  based  on  local 
civil  service  and  pension  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  might  well  be  contrary  to  federal 
civil  service  and  pension  laws,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. Thus  the  phrase  "not  Inconsistent 
with  law"  (Page  68.  Line  2)  and  the  phrase 
"or  otherwise"  (Page  68,  Line  13)  might  pre- 
vail. It  could  have  the  effect  of  gutting  all 
the  hard  won  benefits  negotiated  so  tenuous- 
ly over  the  years  by  various  employee  unions 
that  are  certified  as  sole  collective  bargaining 
representatives  for  specific  titles.  In  other 
words,  this  Amendment  could  unintentional- 
ly, "or  otherwise,"  have  the  effect  of  union 
busting.  In  the  instance  of  Local  1180,  CWA, 
AFL-CIO,  almost  SO'c  of  its  membership 
covild  be  deprived  of  the  representation  of 
the  union  of  its  choice,  and,  the  benefits 
negotiated  under  collective  bargaining  proce- 
dures with  the  City  of  New  York. 

B.  Comparison  of  Federal  vs  Local  Civil 
Service  System  (time  and  leave  rules)  : 

a.  Work  Week— NYC— 35  hours  (9 1 '2 
months)  and  30  hoxirs  (2i^  months) . 

Federal — 40  hours  ( 12  rnonths) . 

b.  Holidays — NYC — All  national  holidays. 
Including  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  Election 
Day. 

Federal — Lincoln's  Birthday  and  Election 
Day  are  work  days. 

c.  Health  &  Welfare  Funds— or  Security 
Benefits  Fund    (Employee   Administered). 

NYC — Negotiated  under  collective  bargain- 
ing. Currently  an  annual  contribution  of 
$250.00  per  employee.  Use  of  benefits  and 
fund  generally  determined  by  employee 
union.  Typical  benefits  Include  "free"  life 
insurance,  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance, "paid"  prescriptions,  eyeglasses,  dental 
work,  nursing  service,  etc.  for  employee, 
spouse  and  eligible  dependents.  (Note: 
$250.00  per  employee  Is  not  subject  to  any 
income  taxes) 

Federal — none . 

d.  Vacation— NYC— 27  days    (maximum). 
Federal — 26  days  (maximum). 

e.  Formal    grievance    machinery — NYC — 
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Four    step    grievance    procedure    Including 
outside  arbitration. 

Federal — ?  '■ 

f.  Oeorgraphlc  Work  Locations — NYC — 
Limited  to  NYC — 5  boroughs. 

Federal — ? 

g.  Promotion  Elxamlnatlons — NYC — writ- 
ten examinations  with  promotions  based  on 
grade  plus  seniority. 

Federal — ? 

h.  Annual  Salary  Increases — NYC — Negoti- 
ated by  Union — current  contract  Is  tot  3 
years  ("average"  annual  Increase  $700.00  to 
$1200.00  per  employee) . 

Federal — ? 

1.  Health  Insurance — NYC — No  cost  to 
employee — 3  basic  plans. 

Federal — Employee  pays  about  40%  of  cost. 

J.  Job  Transfer  Policy — NYC — Oenerally 
protected  by  union  contract  provisions  and 
seniority. 

Federal — ? 

C.  Comparison  of  Federal  vs  Local  Pension 
Plan: 

a.  Basis  of  Computation — NYC — Last  year 
of  service  (generally — this  is  year  of  highest 
earnings) . 

Federal — Average  of   three  highest   yean. 

b.  Health  Insurance — NYC — continues  in 
full  effect  at  no  cost  to  retired  employee. 

Federal — retired  employee  continues  to 
share  cost — about  40%. 

c.  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment — NYC — 
none. 

Federal — Yes. 

d.  Terminal  Leave  included  in  retirement 
computation — NYC — adJltlonal  full  paid 
terminal  time  up  to  one  year — not  uncom- 
mon. 

Federal — generally  limited  to  up  to  30  days 
of  unused  vacation  time. 

e.  Social  Security  Coverages — NYC — POAB 
in  addition  to  City  Pension  and  Annuity  Sav- 
ings. 

Federal — none. 

f.  Low  Cost  Personal  Loans — NYC — simple 
annual  interest  charge  ot  6%  up  to  90%  of 
balance  in  employee's  annuity  savings  ac- 
count. 

Federal — none. 

g.  Other  Features  in  New  York  City  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System — Includes  dis- 
ability coverages,  numerous  retirement  op- 
tions, life  insurance,  "death  gamble"  protec- 
tion, etc. 


DEBATE   ON   MINIMUM  WAGE   BILL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
during  the  debate  on  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  two  items  seemed  to  be  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  House  decision  to 
reject  legislation  which  the  committee 
had  studied  for  5  years  in  favor  of  a  sub- 
stitute. A  ranking  Republican  member 
of  my  committee  devised  and  politically 
designed  rather  a  partial  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  low  waged,  underpaid 
workers.  Much  was  made  of  the  so-called 
spiral  that  would  be  triggered  by  the  very 
modest  20-cents-an-hour  increase  which 
would  be  given  to  many  who  have  not 
received  a  pay  increase  for  5  long  years. 
The  realization  that  7  percent  of  the 
American  wage  earners  make  $1.60  an 
hour  or  less  apparently  was  lost  to  many 
in  this  body.  For  some  reason,  they  con- 
fused maximum  with  minimum.  Even- 
tually, the  majority  of  Members  leaned 
toward  making  the  minimum  wage  a 
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maximum  wage  for  all  of  the  unpro- 
tected workers  in  America.  I  have  con- 
sidered this  theory  and  repeat  again 
that  the  proposed  increase  was  not  a  step 
to  higher  minimum  wages  but  was  in- 
tended to  help  catch  up  those  who  have 
been  living  far  below  the  increased  cost- 
of-living  index  for  the  past  5  years. 

While  I  was  speaking  during  the  de- 
bate, I  clearly  heard  a  comment  from 
one  of  our  Members  belonging  to  the 
medical  profession.  The  comment  was 
"higher  wages,"  which  meant,  I  suppose, 
that  these  increased  wages  should  be 
detrimental  to  the  designated  purposes 
of  title  m.  I  believe  we  were  talking 
about  wages  going  from  $1.60  to  $1.80 
and  $2.  While  I  was  fighting  for  this  in- 
adequate pay  raise  for  millions  of  un- 
protected workers,  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  was  testifying  before  a  Senate 
committee  in  support  of  health  insur- 
ance. In  response  to  the  high  wage 
charge  made  by  my  good  friend  the  doc- 
tor, I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  the  following  remarks  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Woodcock  during  that 
hearing. 

Hospital  Bill  $5-A-Minttte,  UAW  Boss 

Says 

(By  William  Hines) 

Washinctok. — Even  In  a  time  of  sky- 
rocketing health  care  costs,  $5  a  minute 
must  be  something  of  a  record. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  and  a  leading 
advocate  of  national  health  insurance,  told 
a  Senate  committee  yesterday  about  a  man 
who  spent  just  one  day  in  the  hospital  and 
ran  up  charges  of  $7,271,  which  is  about 
9303  an  hour  or  a  little  over  $S  a  minute. 

"One  of  our  members  was  admitted  to  a 
hospital  (in  Detroit)  for  surgery  of  the  eye." 
Woodcock  said.  "Within  24  hours  he  re- 
quired a  lengthy  emergency  heart  operation 
In  an  attempt  to  save  his  life.  He  died. 

"The  bill  for  one  day's  hospitalization  and 
emergency  surgery  was  (7.271.  The  level  of 
charges  involved  is  scandalous.  For  example, 
the  hospital  bill  of  $3,588  includes  $900  for 
the  operating  room,  $200  for  the  use  of  a 
faeart-lung  machine,  lab  fees  of  $235,  blood 
tests  of  $717  and  eight  transfusion  'hook- 
ups' (excluding  the  cost  of  31  pints  of  blood) 
of  $320. 

"Some  of  the  physicians  charges  include 
$2,700  for  a  two-man  surgical  team  (an- 
other bill  for  a  second  team  Is  pending), 
$500  for  anesthesia  and  the  same  for  a  car- 
diac specialist  consultation." 

Most  of  the  charges  were  covered  by  UAW's 
health  Insurance  policy.  Woodcock  said,  but 
even  so  the  widow  was  left  with  some  to  pay 
out  of  her  own  funds. 

Contrasting  the  situation  here  and  In 
Canada,  where  a  public  health  insurance 
program  is  in  effect.  Woodcock  said  that  had 
the  man  been  hospitalized  "right  across  the 
river"  from  Detroit,  in  Windsor,  Ontario, 
the  bill  would  have  been  substantially 
lower"  and  there  would  have  been  no  charges 
to  the  widow. 

Asked  whether  the  quality  of  care  in  De- 
troit and  Windsor  are  comparable.  Woodcock 
said  that  this  question  Is  always  difficult  to 
answer,  but  added: 

"(A  patient)  would  have  care  at  compar- 
able levels  by  persons  of  comparable  train- 
ing." 

The  person  mentioned  in  the  article 
who  was  charged  $7,271  for  24  hours  care 
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was  not  a  tycoon,  the  head  of  a  large 
conglomerate  or  the  owner  of  a  national 
corporation.  He  was  a  simple  worker  in 
an  American  automobile  plant.  This 
ought  to  tell  us  something,  but  will  prob- 
ably leave  little  impression  on  the  think- 
ing of  the  Republican  and  southern 
Members  who  rejected  the  committee 
bill. 

The  primary  thrust  against  this  bill 
was  engineered  by  the  restaurant  own- 
ers and  the  retail  merchants,  the  con- 
glomerates, and  the  so-called  Main  Street 
businessmen.  Apparently  they  forget  that 
the  workers  we  were  trying  to  help  are 
the  very  customers  who  will  shop  on 
Main  Street,  go  to  the  five  and  tens,  the 
discount  stores,  and  the  fast  food  fran- 
chise restaurants.  Not  many  Cadillacs 
drive  up  to  establishments  of  this  type. 

In  all  probability,  the  overriding  issue 
in  the  defeat  of  the  committee  bill  was 
title  m.  This  was  opposed  by  most  na- 
tional corporations  and  conglomerates 
particularly,  as  well  as  by  that  great 
group  of  slumbering  Americans  who  sup- 
port a  free  trade  policy  for  this  coun- 
try. The  day  of  the  vote,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  article  which  im- 
doubtedly  had  an  adverse  effect  upon 
my  ability  to  sell  the  committee  bill  to 
the  Congress.  It  appeared  under  the 
heading,  "Foreign  Wages  Narrow  the 
Gap  Between  U.S.  Wages."  For  the  rec- 
ord, the  following  is  the  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  11,  1972] 

The  Big  Gap  in  Wages  Between  U.S.  and 

Others  Has  Started  to  Narrow 

(By  Bay  Vicker) 

After  years  of  widening,  the  gap  in  wage 
rates  between  the  United  States  and  its  ma- 
jor competitors  is  narrowing. 

The  change  has  Important  consequences 
for  U.S.  business.  It  may  help  American  goods 
compete  with  foreign  merchandise,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  could  give  much-needed 
help  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  which  is  still  ailing. 
And  it  may  cause  some  American  companies 
to  reconsider  plans  for  expansion  in  Europe. 

For  Europe,  the  trend  is  worrisome.  "Our 
wages  aren't  just  rising,  they  are  soaring," 
says  a  man  at  Common  Market  headquarters 
in  Brussels.  "This  not  only  means  Amer- 
ican exporters  are  going  to  be  more  com- 
petitive in  our  markets;  they  will  be  more 
competitive  in  third  markets,  too." 

The  statistics  are  dramatic.  In  Italy,  aver- 
age total  compensation  in  manufacturing 
soared  to  $1.81  an  hour  in  1970 — nearly  triple 
the  1960  rate.  The  American  figure  advanced 
to  $4.20  an  hour,  a  rise  of  59%  from  1960. 
Yet  the  absolute  dollar  gap  between  the  Ital- 
ian and  American  figures  widened  to  $2.39 
In  1970  from  $2.01  In  1960.  Thus,  even  while 
Italy  was  experiencing  sharp  wage  inflation, 
it  actually  improved  its  competitive  position 
with  the  United  States,  at  least  on  the  wage 
front. 

Last  year,  the  Italian  figure  again  rose 
faster  than  the  American  rate.  This  time, 
however,  the  gap  narrowed  to  $2.18  an  hour 
from  $2.39.  Of  course,  last  year's  figures  are 
affected  by  the  world  currency  realignment 
as  well  as  by  inflation.  But  the  main  point 
is  that  wages  in  many  foreign  countries  to- 
day are  high  enough  that  a  big  percentage 
gain  also  produces  a  big  absolute  gain,  too — 
big  enough  to  nswrow  the  gap  with  U.S. 
rates. 

The  following  figures  for  the  average  hour- 
ly total  compensation  of  production  work- 
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ers  in  manufacturing  detail  the  wage  trend 
for  key  countries.  All  amounts  are  expressed 
In  U.S.  dollars,  and  the  1971  figures  are  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  currency  realignment  of 
late  last  year. 


1960 


1970 


1971 


1.06 

1.46 

1.81 

2.28 

1.98 

2.47 

1.67 

2  01 

1.51 

1.88 

1.97 

2.52 

2.28     . 

2.93 

2.96 

3.38 

3.45 

3.93 

4.20 

4.46 

lapan 0.29 

Italy 63 

Netherlands 64 

France .80 

Britain 83 

Belgium .85 

WestGermany .85 

Sweden 1.21 

Canada 2.12 

United  Stales 2.6* 


In  1960,  a  manufacturer  could  hire  nine 
hours  of  labor  In  Japan  for  the  cost  of  only 
one  In  the  United  States.  But  by  last  year, 
the  U.S.  hourly  wage  bought  only  three  hours 
of  work  In  Japan. 

The  figures,  of  course,  represent  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  lives  of  workers  abroad, 
too.  While  Japan  and  many  European  coun- 
tries still  have  considerable  poverty,  the 
skilled  workers  in  the  richer  countries  are 
prospering  as  never  before. 

Take  Peter  Kretzmelr,  a  44-year-old  mill- 
ing-machine operator  in  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany.  He  drives  a  Ford  Capri  car  and 
earns  the  equivalent  of  $135  a  week — double 
the  level  of  five  years  ago.  Encountered  at  a 
railroad  station  one  afternoon,  he  is  taking 
a  potted  plant  home  to  his  wife  for  her  birth- 
day. Yet  his  real  surprise  for  her  is  more  than 
a  mere  plant — it's  a  travel  voucher  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  Greece  for  the  whole  family.  "We  can 
afford  to  celebrate  tonight.  I  am  paid  well," 
Mr.  Kretzmeir  says. 

But  whUe  Mr.  Kretzmeir  prospers.  Rollel- 
Werke  AG.,  the  West  German  camera  maker, 
is  shifting  two  thirds  of  Its  domestic  produc- 
tion from  Braunschweig  to  Singapore.  In  ad- 
dition, the  company  is  building  two  more 
plants  to  handle  still  more  production  there. 
The  company  says  high  wages  in  Germany 
and  low  wages  in  Singapore  are  the  main 
reasons  It  has  shifted  operations.  Since  the 
move,  Rollei-Werke  has  been  able  to  slash 
prices  by  25'r,  an  oflicial  says. 

A  man  In  the  German  operation  of  Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.,  the  US.  management  consult- 
ants, says,  "I  think  American  companies 
that  might  have  been  considering  a  big  In- 
vestment program  over  here  may  be  taking 
another  look." 

But  Germany  isn't  alone.  To  escape  sharply 
rising  wages  at  home,  a  big  British  manufac- 
turer shifts  some  of  its  production  to  poor 
Southern  European  nations.  In  Goteborg. 
Sweden,  an  economist  at  Goteborgs  Bank 
says  big  pay  settlements  that  can't  be  fully 
offset  by  price  rises  have  "brought  a  strong 
pressure  on  the  profitability  of  companies." 

In  Italy,  Montecatlni  Edison  announced  a 
$235  million  loss  for  last  year.  Writeoffs  ac- 
counted for  a  big  chunk  of  the  deficit,  but 
rising  wages  also  contributed  heavily,  the 
chemical  maker  said.  In  the  Netherlands,  the 
parliament  is  so  worried  about  the  rise  in 
wages  that  there  is  talk  of  reviving  the  wage 
controls  abolished  last  summer. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wage  gap  be- 
tween America  and  other  major  industrial 
countries  is  closing  fast,"  concludes  a  spokes- 
man for  the  23-natlon  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  in 
Paris. 

The  main  reason  for  the  trend  Is  easy  to 
see.  The  OECD  figures  below  show  that  the 
average  annual  percentage  increase  in  earn- 
ings lately  has  been  far  steeper  In  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  than  in  the  United 
States.  These  rates  are  based  on  local  curren- 
cies and,  of  course,  don't  reflect  the  realign- 
ment of  exchange  rates  internationally: 
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|ln  pereanti 


1963-«9 

1969-71 

Japan 

Sweden 

France 

Italy 

13.4 

8.1 

8.0 

7.1 

7.1 

15.6 
9.9 
10.9 
17.3 
12.8 

Britain          

6.7 

12.0 

United  States     

4.5 

6.1 

Many  factors  cause  this  steep  lu&atlon 
abroad.  Most  wealthier  European  countries 
have  long  suffered  from  labor  shortages  that 
have  tended  to  push  wages  up.  While  recent 
economic  slowdowns  have  Increased  unem- 
ployment rates,  the  economic  woes  In  Eu- 
rope have  been  less  severe  than  the  recent 
American  recession. 

Moreover,  Just  as  wages  put  pressure  on 
prices,  the  steep  rise  in  European  prices 
prompts  workers  to  demand  hefty  pay  hikes. 
In  Britain,  for  Instance,  prices  have  been 
rising  at  a  10%  annual  rate.  So  Britain's 
strong  and  militant  labor  unions  push  for 
raises  of  more  than  10  ^c,  and  they  often  get 
them.  In  many  European  labor  agreements, 
cost-of-living  Increases  automatically  prompt 
wage  increases. 

Some  European  countries,  including  Brit- 
ain, have  tried  wage-controls.  But  results 
haven't  always  been  encouraging,  and  poli- 
ticians are  reluctant  to  try  these  unpopular 
curbs. 

Another  big  reason  for  the  recent  narrow- 
ing of  the  wage  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  other  major  countries  Is  the 
currency  realignment.  This  can  be  particu- 
larly significant  for  International  companies. 
The  December  1971  change  in  world  cvurency 
parities  automatically  boosted  the  dollar  cost 
of  hiring  workers  abroad  by  up  to  nearly  17 ' '- , 
depending  on  the  country  Involved.  Such  a 
change  alone  could  discourage  companies 
from  establishing  plants  abroad  to  get  cheap 
labor.  Keeping  the  capital  inside  the  United 
States  would  strengthen  the  U.S.  dollar  by 
helping  the  American  balance  of  payments, 
the  gap  between  all  of  our  remittances 
abroad  and  all  of  our  receipts  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  will  also  ben- 
efit, of  course,  to  the  extent  that  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  wage  gap  helps  make  American 
goods  more  competitive  with  foreign  goods. 
In  most  cases,  wage  rises  are  boosting  costs 
of  foreign-made  goods. 

But  you  can't  always  count  on  it.  Lionel  D. 
Edie  Sc  Co.,  investment  advisory  subsidiary  of 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  &  Smith  Inc., 
estimates  Japanese  wages  will  soar  ,about 
13''^  this  year — but  that  productivity  could 
rise  as  much  as  IS*"; .  "Hence  there  may  well 
be  a  2"";  net  fall  in  the  unit  labor  cost  of 
manufacturers,"  the  company  says. 

You  will  note  the  difference  between 
wages  in  1960  and  1971.  You  will  note 
-that  Japanese  wages  went  up,  but  ours 
went  up  less.  The  difference  remains  al- 
most the  same  both  percentagewise  and 
money  wise. 

Apparently,  Members  of  Congress  close 
their  eyes  to  what  they  see,  block  their 
ears  to  what  they  hear,  and  shut  off  their 
minds  to  thinking. 

The  Japanese  worker  works  a  full  40- 
hour  week  and  earns  only  so  much.  When 
you  consider  the  great  number  of  Amer- 
ican workers  in  plants  earning  $5  an  hour 
and  more,  and  the  number  of  craftsmen 
earning  $8  an  hour  and  more,  the  num- 
ber of  American  goods  produced  makes  us 
noncompetitive  even  without  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

It  was  said  on  the  floor  that  low  wage 
industry  was  the  least  protected.  This  is 
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true.  This  was  why  title  ni  was  put  into 
the  bill. 

I  want  to  put  this  into  the  Record 
because  I  am  investigating  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
are  already  on  the  book.  I  think  we  must 
correct  a  universal  violation  to  certain 
sections  of  the  act  which  pertain  to  the 
sale  of  foreign  products.  If  I  cannot  con- 
vince the  Congress,  I  will  not  quit,  but 
will  probably  die  trying.  While  it  does 
not  pay  to  become  too  opposed  to  an 
issue  without  facing  the  possibility  of 
being  called  a  fanatic,  it  does  pay  to  be- 
lieve that  the  country  cannot  survive  on 
its  present  course.  I  do  not  intend  to  give 
up  in  conference.  At  least  I  will  have 
my  own  vote  for  the  bill  which  came  from 
my  committee. 
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REDUCING  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  U.N. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
long  is  the  United  States  going  to  con- 
tinue pouring  money  down  the  rathole — 
I  am  referring  to  the  United  Nations. 
Congressman  H.  R.  Gross  has  correctly 
labeled  the  U.N.  as  the  most  useless  or- 
ganization ever  devised  by  man. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  lavishly 
funded  by  the  United  States — we  have 
been  constantly  reminded  of  our  wealth 
and  our  obligations  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate. But  I  am  wondering  what  our  in- 
vestment has  bought — since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  United  Nations  has 
not  prevented  war  in  the  Middle  East,  it 
has  failed  to  keep  Americans  from  dying 
in  Korea,  it  has  not  curtailed  the  brutal 
expansionist  aggression  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  of  Communist  China,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly done  nothing  for  us  in  Vietnam. 
Yet  we  are  continuously  told  by  State 
Department  bureaucrats  that  the  United 
Nations  serves  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  that  it  continues  to  be  worthy  of  oui' 
support  and  our  handouts. 

Perhaps  the  professional  politicians 
and  the  State  Department  bureaucrats 
may  be  convinced  of  this,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  "out  there" — the  people  deri- 
sively referred  to  as  "average"  citizens, 
the  ones  who  pay  the  bills — these  people 
are  getting  fed  up  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  everything  it  has  come  to  rep- 
resent. The  U.N.,  as  Vice  President 
Agnew  has  correctly  pointed  out,  is  little 
more  than  a  soundboard  for  left-wing 
elements.  It  has  recently  become  anoth- 
er platform  for  Red  Chinese  propaganda. 
The  United  Nations  has  not  kept  the 
peace — only  the  overwhelming  military 
power  of  the  United  States  has  done  that. 
It  is  about  time  we  face  a  few  facts, 
even  if  the  truth  hurts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  excellent  editorial 
appearing  in  the  January-Febi'uary  1972 
Texas  Legion  News.  Bureaucrats  be- 
ware— this  is  the  voice  of  the  people 
speaking : 


It's  Time  to  Revaluate  U.N.   Position 

The  American  Legion  is  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  the  majority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  to  expel  from  Its  membership  the 
government  of  Taiwan — long  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  U.S.  The  vote  came  after  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.,  which  The 
American  Legion  and  the  U.S.  has  vigorously 
opposed  for  years. 

National  Commander  John  H.  Gelger  said. 
"On  behalf  of  the  nearly  foxxr  million  mem- 
bers of  The  American  Legion,  its  Auxiliary 
and  affiliated  organizations,  I  am  compelled 
to  express  my  most  profound  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  yester- 
day (Oct.  25)  to  admit  Communist  China  to 
the  world  body  and  to  expel  the  Republic  of 
China."  He  went  on  to  say,  "I  am  convinced 
this  action  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  can 
only  damage  the  reputation  and  effectlvene.ss 
of  the  world  organization  and  all  Its 
agencies." 

In  another  statement  on  the  U.N.  the 
Legion  leader  said  that,  "reports  from  the 
American  mission  to  the  U.N.  are  that  the 
United  States  has  again  agreed  to  ball  out 
the  organization  financially.  I  am  told  that 
we  made  our  scheduled  October  payment  of 
thirteen  million  dollars  In  September  so  the 
United  Nations  could  meet  that  month's  pay- 
roll. Now  I  am  told  we  are  making  our  sched- 
uled December  15  payment  of  $12,000,000  In 
the  first  week  of  November  so  the  U.N.  can 
meet  its  November  15  payroll.  Obviously, 
something  Is  terribly  wrong  In  that  organiza- 
tion. The  China  vote  and  this  hand  to  moutli 
financial  situation  are  symptoms  of  a  grave 
disorder." 

What  has  been  the  first  results  of  the  Red 
China  admission  to  the  U.N.?  The  very  first 
speech  made  by  the  head  of  Red  China 
delegation  contained  sharp  attacks  on  the 
United  States — their  host  country.  This  was 
televised  nation-wide  and  presumably  world- 
wide. A  few  dajrs  later  he  again  made  a  speech 
and  again  attacked  the  U.S.  with  all  sorts  or 
condemnations.  This  was  televised  too. 
Obviously  our  worse  fears  have  come  to  pass. 
They  have  a  world  forum  on  which  to  rant 
their  communist  Ideology  and  to  Insult  and 
embarrass  the  United  States  at  every  turn. 
Our  TV  net-works  and  news  media  are  oblig- 
ingly providing  them  with  a  TV  open-window 
or  newspaper  headline  Into  every  home  in 
America — probably  the  whole  W«Ocin  Hem- 
isphere. Our  citizens  believe  most  of  what 
they  see  and  hear  so  Red  China  has  what  it 
wants — not  in  a  peace  making  role  In  the 
U.N.,  rather  membership  In  a  body  providing 
a  world  forum  from  which  It  can  espouse  its 
communist  doctrine. 

Commander  Oeiger  said.  "How  many  times 
must  we  have  our  noses  rubbed  In  the  dirt 
to  convince  us  that  our  enemies,  all  of  whom 
hold  seats  in  the  U.N.,  will  not  miss  an 
opportunity  to  embarrass  us  before  the 
family  of  nations?  Our  continuing  posture 
as  the  financial  patsy  for  this  organization 
only  Increases  their  already  obvious  con- 
tempt and  open  hostility  toward  us." 

Recent  news  from  New  York  Indicates  that 
many  U.N.  missions  are  privately  in  favor  of 
moving  the  U.N.  out  of  N.Y. — perhaps  to  some 
other  country  because  of  the  treatment  they 
are  exposed  to  in  that  city.  This  includes 
some  Communist  countries,  and  Russia  is 
one  of  them. 

Well,  maybe  we  should  accommodate  those 
who  would  like  to  move.  Maybs  we  should 
cut  off  our  funds  and  that  would  probably 
take  care  of  the  whole  mess  without  further 
ado.  This  editor,  for  one.  Is  ready  and  willing 
for  the  U.N.  to  get  out  of  my  country — and 
now.  It  Is  time  for  The  American  Legion  to 
urge  Congress  to  re-evaluate  Its  position  with 
regards  to  the  U.N.  It  Is  obvloiisly  Ineffective 
as  a  peace  keeper.  Definitely,  we  should  call 
for  the  removal  of  that  body  from  our  soil 
If  nothing  else. 


May  16,  1972 


SUPPORT    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
RECENT  DECISION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or   SODTB   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  hymn  which  begins  this  way: 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide 

In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood 
Por  the  good  or  evil  side. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  every  man 
and  every  nation  has  more  than  one  such 
moment.  Indeed,  we  face  such  choices 
daily.  But  some  of  those  moments  are 
more  decisive — more  crucial — by  far  *han 
others.  And  ultimately  the  words  of  the 
hymn  are  true — ultimately,  for  every 
man  and  every  nation,  one  of  those  mo- 
ments is  final  and  irrevocable.  Often,  only 
by  hindsight  do  we  know  when  that  de- 
cision was  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  President  and, 
in  him,  oiu:  Nation  has  just  met  one  of 
those  crucial  and  decisive  moments.  And 
I  believe  we  have  met  it  with  honor;  that 
it  constitutes  a  victory  in  the  battle  of 
truth  with  falsehood — a  victory,  ulti- 
mately, for  good  over  evil,  even  though 
the  choices,  as  Is  often  the  case,  may 
seem  only  to  be  a  choice  among  evils. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  mine  the  ports  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  bomb  roads  and  railways  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  receiving  outside  supplies  of  war 
material  and  to  end  the  war  on  accept- 
able terms — the  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  a  cease-fire,  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Americans  forces,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  millions  of 
South  Vietnamese  noncombatants, 
women  and  children. 

I  fully  support  the  President's  action 
and  pray  that  it  will  be  successful.  Any 
reservations  that  I  have  go  to  the  con- 
cern that  the  President's  action  does  not 
go  far  enough.  I  have  waited  this  long  to 
speak  on  the  matter  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  unwise  to  render  hasty 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  limited  facts.  I 
fully  supported  the  President  at  the  time 
he  announced  his  decision  and  upon  re- 
flection I  can  find  no  fault  with  that  ini- 
tial response.  Indeed,  the  hand-wringing 
and  downright  treasonous  response  of  a 
small  but  vocal  minority  within  this 
country  only  adds  to  my  conviction  that 
the  President  acted  correctly  in  respond- 
ing to  North  Vietnam's  invasion  of  the 
South. 

At  this  point,  the  most  serious  threat 
I  see  facing  the  United  States  comes  not 
from  any  foreign  power,  but  from  do- 
mestic rabble  whose  chief  re£ison  for  be- 
ing seems  to  be  to  infect  the  spirit  of 
this  country  from  within. 

This  leftwing  element  is  doing  its  very 
best  to  undermine  the  President's  stance 
and  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
American  public  in  its  elected  leadership. 

A  group  of  Congressmen  recently  spon- 
sored the  showing  of  a  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda  film  in  a  congressional  com- 
mittee room.  A  U.S.  Senator  has  referred 
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to  this  coimtry  as  "The  bully  of  the 
world."  Another  has  called  for  a  no- 
confidence  vote  against  the  President  for 
his  recent  action,  and  a  Congressman  has 
demanded  his  impeachment.  We  are  at 
war,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  re- 
gardless of  where  any  praise  or  blame 
may  lie.  Given  that  fact,  I  believe  such 
activities  by  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  this  country. 

Some  of  our  major  news  distributors 
suggest  to  the  world  that  Americans  do 
not  agree  with  their  President  about  the 
war,  even  though  national  polls  have 
consistently  shown  otherwise. 

One  major  columnist  and  opinion  mak- 
er, in  his  writing  on  the  war,  recently 
referred  to  "the  Americans"  and  "their 
vast  air  power"  in  a  way  which  implies 
he  was  divorcing  himself  completely 
from  the  rest  of  us.  Some  members  of 
the  press  have  regularly  delivered  lengthy 
diatribes  against  our  response  to  the 
recent  Communist  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  without  one  word  of  criticism 
for  the  invasion  itself. 

I  will  not  dignify  the  rabid  editorializ- 
ing against  the  President's  most  recent 
action  by  quoting  them.  I  do  want,  how- 
ever, to  commend  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  its  editorial  support  of  the 
President  and  insert  its  editorial  of  May 
9  in  the  Record. 

As  for  the  demonstrators  and  rabble, 
I  think  one  need  only  note  the  antics  on 
Tuesday  in  the  House  gallery  which 
foimd  a  rehearsed  group  of  agitators 
shouting  obscenities  and  pro-Vietcong 
slogans  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is  all 
the  evidence  we  need  that  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  does  not  stem  from  any 
pacifistic  or  humanitarian  motivation 
but  from  ideological  sympathy  with  the 
Communist  enemy. 

They  apparently  do  not  care  that  "vic- 
tory to  the  Vietcong"  means  death  for 
U.S.  soldiers. 

I  am  staunchly  convinced  President 
Nixon  has  acted  in  accord  with  truth 
and  honor  and  against  that  which  is 
false  and  evil. 

For  the  ultimate  outcome  is  not  free- 
dom of  political  choice  for  South  Viet- 
nam or  even  the  protection  of  South 
Vietnam  citizens  against  certain  slaugh- 
ter. The  ultimate  outcome  concerns  the 
triumph  of  freedom  over  tyrarmy,  of 
faith  in  God  over  athiestic  materialism. 
The  future  of  America,  not  merely  as  a 
political  entity,  but  as  a  conveyor  of  all 
the  values  for  which  her  people  stand, 
is  at  stake  in  this  conflict— and  always 
has  been.  President  Nixon  has  had  the 
courage  to  ask  the  American  people  to 
face  up  to  that  fact  once  more,  as  we 
have  done  so  often  and  heroically 
throughout  our  history. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port him,  all  critics,  demonstrators  and 
traitors  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. If  success  requires  firmer  action  in 
the  future,  I  urge  the  President  not  to 
waver.  And  I  pray  God  that  those  who 
pursue  this  war  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
quest and  political  tyranny  will  come  to 
see  the  folly  of  their  ways. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Raising  the   Stakes 

President  Nixon,  through  his  action  last 
night  in  ordering  the  mining  and  interdlc- 
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tlon  of  NoCvh  Vietnam's  ports,  has,  to  put  It 
mildly,  placed  a  great  deal  at  risk. 

He  may  succeed,  and  we  pray  God  that  be 
will.  Por  what  he  Is  trying  to  do  Is  to  achieve 
the  return  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war, 
a  cease-fire  and  "the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  forces"  from  South  Vietnam  within 
four  months.  Everyone  approves  those  ends. 

But  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  gamble — and  It  can  only  be  described 
as  such — win  succeed.  In  the  short  run,  at 
least,  it  appears  probable  that  It  will  not. 
Even  if  the  mining  of  North  Vietnam's  ports 
is  wholly  successful,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  can  affect  the  outcome  of  the  enemy's 
assaults  on  Hue,  Kontum  and  An  Loc.  Those 
battles  already  are  Joined  and  their  outcome 
will  be  determined  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
long  before  supplies  now  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  the  pipeline  are  exhausted. 

The  morale  of  the  embattled  South  Vet- 
namese  and  that  of  their  American  and 
South  Korean  allies  unquestionably  will  be 
given  a  fillip  by  the  President's  dramatic 
move.  But  If  South  Vietnam  is  to  survive,  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  will  have  to 
hold :  There  is,  after  this,  little  more  that  Mr. 
Nixon  can  do  for  them. 

The  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict;  we  do  not  know  what  Dr. 
Kissinger  said  to  Chairman  Brezhnev  nor 
Brezhnev  to  him  during  the  former's  four- 
day  visit  to  Moscow  last  month.  What  is  clear 
is  that  the  world  Is  at  a  crucial  Juncture  com- 
parable in  recent  years  only  to  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis.  This  Is  a  test  of  national  wills, 
the  uncertain  outcome  of  which  could  have 
repercussions  on  a  global  scale. 

Though  his  action  Is  a  strong  one.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognize  what  the  President  is 
not  doing  here.  This  is  not  a  Cuban-style 
blockade.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  Amer- 
ican warships  will  attempt  to  stop  Soviet  or 
other  foreign  shipping  on  the  high  seas,  ap- 
proaching North  Vietnam.  The  reference  to 
interdiction  "within  the  internal  and 
claimed  territorial  waters"  of  that  country 
refers  to  action  against  small  boats  which 
might  be  employed  to  ferry  supplies  from 
ships  lying  off-shore.  Mr.  Nixon  already  has 
tried  hard  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  direct 
military  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  if  the  Russians  decide  not  to  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Nixon's  stern  move,  this  month's 
Moscow  summit  clearly  has  been  placed  in 
Jeopardy.  Should  the  Kremlin  pull  the  wel- 
come mat  out  from  under  Mr.  Nixon — 
which  seems  almost  certain  to  happen — this 
would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  United  States. 
The  summit  was,  after  all,  originally  ar- 
ranged to  placate  Russian  apprehensions 
about  the  American  overture  to  China  and 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  penchant  for 
diplomatic  "firsts."  Nor  would  cancellation 
of  the  summit  necessarily  mean  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Infinitely  more  Important  Hel- 
sinki talks  on  strategic  arms  limitations. 
Both  nations  need  and  want  such  an  ac- 
cord and  a  limited  agreement,  concluded 
without  fanfare,  would  be  possible  without 
the  Moscow  trip. 

Whether  the  Russians  will  react  to  the 
new  Vietnam  challenge  with  renewed  pres- 
sures on  other  world  nerve-ends  such  as 
Berlin  and  the  Middle  East  is  anybody's 
guess.  While  the  Kremlin  may  decide  in  Its 
own  Interest  to  avoid  a  confrontation  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  so  either  in  good  grace  or  without  ex- 
tracting a  price  elsewhere.  It  goes  without 
saying  that.  If  the  Russians  try  to  move 
ships  through  the  minefields,  the  situation 
will  become  extremely  grave. 

The  Chinese  reaction,  while  it  may  be 
rhetorically  sharp,  Is  unlikely  to  go  beyond 
that.  Virtually  none  of  China's  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  travels  by  sea,  and  communica- 
tions by  rail  and  road  are  not  easily  cut. 
Peking's  dismay  at  seeing  Moscow's  pres- 
tige and  influence  markedly  reduced  in 
Hanoi  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  slight. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  may  be  tempted 
to  ignore  the  development  and  press  their 
advantage  on  the  battlefield.  But  they  would 
do  well  to  weigh  carefully  the  consequences. 
The  door  to  negotiations  remains  open.  They 
have  only  to  bargain  in  good  faith  to  obtain 
a  settlement  which  could  not  be  entirely  to 
their  disadvantage. 

What  clearly  is  not  needed  at  this  time 
is  a  frantic  or  angry  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's move  in  Congress,  on  the  campuses 
or  in  the  streets.  Americans  are  a  free  people 
and  have  the  right  to  disagree  with  the  wis- 
dom or  efficacy  of  Mr.  Nixon's  action.  Indeed, 
all  of  us  will  have  the  opportunity  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  rightness  and  wrongness 
of  that  action  when  we  go  to  the  polls  in 
November.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  in  this  crucial  test  were  the 
support  for  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  asked  be  de- 
nied him. 

The  point  is  this  and  only  this:  For  better 
or  worse,  the  President  has  taken  what  he 
himself  has  described  as  "a  decisive  action." 
The  die  is  cast,  the  Rubicon  is  crossed.  If 
he  fails,  not  only  be  but  each  of  us  will 
be  the  loser;  If  he  wins,  all  of  us  benefit. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  place  of  this 
newspaper  is  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  we  believe  that  on  that 
firm  ground  we  will  find  ourselves  In  the 
company  of  the  great  mass  of  all  Americans. 


JAPANESE  AMBASSADOR  WRITES 
ON  WHALING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember 1,  the  House  passed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  387,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bingham,  which  requested  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  call  for  a  10 -year  moratorium 
on  whales.  This  followed  a  public  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  in  July  of  last  year 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements,  which  I 
chair.  I  strongly  favor  such  Internation- 
al measures  to  save  whales — the  world's 
largest  creatures — from  the  extinction 
that  they  are  now  approaching  at  the 
hands  of  the  world  whaling  industry. 

Recently  I  received  a  written  statement 
from  Ambassador  Ushiba  of  Japan  giving 
the  position  of  his  government  in  reply 
to  certain  comments  about  Japanese 
whaling  made  during  last  July's  hearing. 
Several  months  ago — December  14, 
1971 — ^I  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Ambassador  on  this  subject,  and 
I  wish  to  insert  this  statement  today  in 
order  that  all  interested  persons  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  Japanese  views.  The 
statement  follows : 

Statement  of  H.  E.  Nobtthiko,  Ambassador 
to  the  unrred  states  from  japan,  in 
Clarification  of  Certain  Points  Raised 
IN  the  Public  Hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
AND  Movements  or  the  House  Committee 
ON  Foreign  ArrAiRs  Regarding  a  Mora- 
torium on  International  Whaling,  July 
26, 1971 

Dear  Chairman  Fraser: 
It  has  been  of  growing  concern  to  me  that 
many  conservation  Interests  in  the  United 
States  have  concentrated  much  of  their  criti- 
cism of  current  practice  and  policy  in  the 
whaling  industry,  upon  the  practice  and  pol- 
icy of  Japan.  This  is  indeed  regrettable,  since. 
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in  virtually  all  such  Instances,  their  allega- 
tions are  not  based  on  complete  and  accurate 
facts.  In  this  connection  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  emphasize  the  following 
points 

1.  Outstanding  achievements  of  Japanese 
scientists  In  whale  conservation. 

A  full-scale  scientific  study  of  whale  re- 
sources was  Initiated  by  Japanese  scientists 
at  the  same  time  as  Japan  resumed  Antarctic 
pelagic  whaling  after  World  War  II.  The 
major  focal  points  of  this  study  were  the 
Whales  Research  Institute,  which  Japan  es- 
tablished In  1946,  and  the  Par  Seas  Fisheries 
Research  Laboratory,  which  was  established 
In  1967.  The  latter  institution  has  a  special 
department  devoted  to  the  research  of  whale 
stocks.  These  two  institutions  have  worked 
very  closely  with  various  universities  in  our 
country. 

The  contributions  of  Japanese  scientists 
working  at  these  two  centers,  and  elsewhere 
in  Japan,  have  been  well-recognized  through- 
out the  world  scientific  conununity,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  scientific  data  and  basic  research  which 
has  resulted  from  their  field  work.  In  all,  the 
Japanese  scientific  community  can  take 
credit  for  approximately  6,000  whale  mark- 
ings and  for  identifying  the  biological  param- 
eters of  several  si>ecies  of  whales. 

Age  identification  studies  by  Nishiwaki, 
Ohsumi,  Ichlhara  and  Kasuya;  taxonomic 
studies  by  Omura,  Ichlhara,  and  Nishiwaki; 
subpopulatlon  studies  by  Fujino;  studies  on 
the  euvironment  of  whaling  grounds  by 
Nemoto  and  Nasu;  and  improvements  of  the 
stock  assessment  methods  of  whales  by  Doi, 
Ohsumi  and  Shlmadzu,  are  examples  of  the 
significant  Japanese  scientific  achievements 
in  this  field,  which  are  well  known  in  the 
world  academic  community  through  publica- 
tions such  as.  The  Scientific  Reports  of  the 
Whales  Research  Institute,  the  Bulletins  of 
the  Tokai  Regional  Fisheries  Research  Lab- 
oratory and  the  Far  Seas  Fisheries  Re- 
search Laboratory,  and  various  papers  sub- 
mitted at  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission. 

A  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
efforts  of  Japanese  scientists  in  the  field 
of  stock  assessment.  Through  the  efforts  of 
these  scientists,  several  independent,  new 
methods  of  stock  assessment  have  heen 
developed.  One  of  these  methods  makes  it 
possible  to  minimize  the  errors  which  are 
so  common  in  connection  with  the  catch  per 
unit  of  effort,  and  another  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  sighting  data  rather  than  catch 
data  in  making  such  assessments.  Thanks 
to  these  new  methods,  Japanese  scientists 
and  others  can  now  draw  comprehensive 
conclusions  regarding  stock  assessment. 

2.  Japan's  sincere  effort  to  limit  the  taking 
of  whales. 

Those  who  look  with  open  minds  at  the 
regulatory  measures  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  will  immediately  rec- 
ognize that  the  catch  limitations  based  upon 
stock  assessment  provided  therein  are  ap- 
plicable only  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  i.e.  in  both  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  Japanese  expeditions  operate. 
Furthermore  they  will  notice  that  Japan  is 
the  only  whaling  nation  which  has  provided 
stock  assessment  of  whales  in  these  areas. 

In  fact,  no  whaling  nation  other  than 
Japan,  operating  solely  in  areas  to  which 
these  catch  limitations  apply,  provides  her 
own  stock  assessment  on  which  the  catch 
limitation  is  based. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  seems  to  me  that 
fairmlnded  conservationists  will  recognize 
the  exceptionally  outstanding  record  of  the 
Japanese  Government  In  the  matter  of  scien- 
tific stock  a.<;sessment. 

3.  The  faithful  implementation  of  con- 
servation measures  by  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  faithfully 
implemented  the  conservation  measures  of 
the    International    Whaling    Commission. 
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Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples: 

The  schedule  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Regulation  of  whaling,  re- 
quires that  "there  shall  be  maintained  on 
each  factory  ship  at  least  two  inspectors  of 
whaling  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
twenty-four  hour  inspection."  In  fact  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  three  inspectors  on  such 
ships  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
possibility  of  wrong  doing. 

In  addition,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission, 
Japan  declared  her  willingness,  to  receive  in- 
ternational observers  from  a  non-whaling 
nation. 

Moreover.  Japan  hosted  a  meeting  last 
September  at  which  international  observer 
schemes  were  negotiated  concerning  North 
Pacific  pelagic  operations  and  Antarctic  pe- 
lagic operations  respectively. 

Finally,  the  bilateral  U.S.-Japan  agreement 
concerning  international  observer  scheme 
for  whaling  operations  from  land  stations 
in  the  North  Pacific  was  already  signed  and 
came   into  force   on   April   26,    1972. 

4.  The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  whaling  In- 
dtxstry  toward  conservation. 

Some  persons  have  alleged  that  the  Japa- 
nese whaling  Industry  is  much  more  interest- 
ed in  the  short-term  destruction  of  whales 
than  in  the  long-term  conservation  of  them. 
One  wonders  what  evidence  leads  these  per- 
sons to  adopt  such  a  view. 

In  fact,  the  contrary  Is  true.  The  Japanese 
whaling  Industry  has  an  enormous  stake  in 
the  durability  of  whale  stocks.  If  the  whale 
stocks  of  the  world  were  destroyed,  our 
whaling  industry  would  encounter  enormous 
economic  disaster.  For  one  thing,  the  in- 
dustry's factory  ships,  whale  catchers  and 
processing  facilities  in  Japan  could  not  be 
converted  to  other  uses.  In  addition,  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees  would  be  Jobless.  It 
should  be  crystal  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Japanese  whaling  industry  has  every  reason 
to  prefer  the  conservation  of  whales  to  the 
destruction  of  them. 

5.  Resource  situation  of  whale  stocks. 
On  this  subject,  let  me  point  out  first  of 

all  that,  despite  extremely  noisy  debates  on 
the  stibject  in  the  nonscientific  community, 
the  majority  of  scientists  are  In  general 
agreement  on  the  question  of  whale  stock 
resources.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Scien- 
tific Committee  of  the  IWC,  the  only  serious 
disagreement  among  the  participants  occur- 
red over  estimation  of  sustainable  yield  of 
fin  whales  in  the  Antarctic. 

At  one  point  in  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  E.  U.  Curtis  Bohlen,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  gave  the 
impression  that  the  majority  of  marine  scien- 
tists were  of  the  opinion  that  several  species 
of  whales,  not  already  under  moratorium, 
were  in  danger  of  extinction.  He  specifically 
cited  Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh  and  Dr.  Douglas 
Chapman,  as  being  "the  exception"  among 
the  scientists  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  consulted  in  holding  that  if 
properly  controlled,  the  harvest  of  sei,  sperm 
and  fin  whales,  in  particular,  can  still  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  yield  without  being  com- 
pletely prohibited.  However,  Japanese  marine 
conservation  scientists  agree  with  Drs.  Mc- 
Hugh and  Chapman  on  tills  question,  and, 
in  this  respect,  they  are  in  line  with  the 
opinion  of  the  international  academic  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

Let  me  be  more  specific: 

a.  Regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  catch 
quotas  for  sei  and  sperm  wliales:  At  the 
hearings,  Mr.  Bohlen  stated,  "in  many  cases 
quotas  are  above  the  level  of  sustained  yield 
for  a  given  species." 

It  is  true  that  both  in  the  Antarctic  and 
in  tlae  North  Pacific  catch  quotas  for  sei 
whales  and  sperm  whales  are  above  the  level 
of  sustained  yield  for  these  stocks.  But  there 
is  nothing  Irregular  In  this  situation.  In  point 
of  fact  the  abundance  of  these  two  ."stocks 
is  above  the  level   at  which  the  maxlmimi 
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sustainable  yield  Is  attainable^  I.e.,  the  very 
abundance  of  these  stocks  makes  It  impoe- 
sible  to  attain  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield.  Thus,  the  only  possible  way  to  achieve 
the  optlmimi  level  of  these  stocks  is  to  fix 
the  catch  quotas  above  the  level  of  sustained 
yield. 

b.  The  estimation  of  sustainable  yield  fin 
whales:  Regarding  the  estimation  of  sustain- 
able yield  of  Antarctic  fin  whales,  the  scien- 
tific community  as  a  whole  has,  as  I  Indi- 
cated above,  faUed  to  reach  agreement.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
scientists  of  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
CanadA  do  take  the  common  view  that  the 
population  ^f  the  Antarctic  fin  whales  has 
been  gradually  Increasing  in  recent  years. 

c.  The  determination  of  sei  and  sperm 
whales  as  endangered  species:  In  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Bohlen  stated,  "on  the  banning 
of  the  sei  and  q>erm,  we  did  not  feel  that 
they  are  In  danger  of  extinction  right  now." 
I  fuUy  agree  vrith  this  statement  based  upon 
what  I  have  been  told  by  Japanese  scientists. 
However,  If  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Bohlen 's 
assessment  would  appear  to  be  In  conflict 
with  the  finding  of  his  Department  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act  of 
1969,  that  these  species  are  "threatened  with 
world  wide  extinction". 

6.  Veto  power  within  the  International 
Whaling  Commission. 

At  one  point  In  the  hearings  It  was  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Scott  McVay  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity that  Japan  was  exercising  Its  "veto" 
power  to  deny  the  adoption  within  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  of  certain 
measures.  Since  this  statement  is  mislead- 
ing, I  wish  to  set  the  record  straight  by  re- 
ferring to  Article  m.  Section  2  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Regulation  of 
Whaling,  under  which  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  was  established.  Arti- 
cle m.  Section  a  provided  for  "a  simple 
majority  vote"  of  the  Commission  on  all 
decisions  before  it,  except  In  the  case  of 
amendments  to  the  Convention,  where  a 
three-fourths  majority  is  necessary.  Obvi- 
ously then,  no  nation  possesses  "veto"  power 
over  matters  coming  before  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  above  points. 
I  hope  they  will  further  clarify  some  of  the 
issues  raised  at  the  hearings  held  by  your 
highly  regarded  Subcommittee.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  want  to  assure  you  that  Japan  takes 
very  seriously  Its  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities In  the  field  of  whale  conservation. 
Furthermore,  we  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
all  of  those  who  appeared  before  your  Sub- 
committee and  who  submitted  statements 
In  connection  with  this  important  subject. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  Japan  fully  intends 
to  work  In  close  cooperation  with  all  Inter- 
ested parties  in  resolving  the  remaining  out- 
standing questions  in  this  area  of  otir  mutual 
concern. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NoBUHiKO  Ushiba, 
Ambassador  of  Japan. 


CITY'S  OLDEST  CEMETERY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  mabyiand 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  a  very 
Interesting  article  recently  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  about  the  condition 
of  the  Congressional  Cemetery.  This  is 
only  more  information  indicating  the 
poor  condition  of  this  historic  site  and 
that  the  problem  of  preservation  of  this 
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burial  groxmd  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  part  of  the  park  system  of 
the  National  Capital. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  7, 1972] 

CrrY's  Oldest  Cemetery:   History  Oft  In- 
TEBXED  With  Bones 

(By  Donald  P.  Baker) 

"When  we  heard  Mr.  Hoover  was  coming 
here,  we  got  out  there  ourselves  and  cut  the 
grass,"  said  Alverta  Pierce,  who  lives  In  the 
caretaker's  house  at  Congressional  Cemetery. 

Her  grandscm  is  one  of  the  five  employees 
of  the  city's  oldest  burial  ground,  a  30-acre 
plot  in  Southeast  Washington,  which  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  described  on  Thurs- 
day as  "a  national  disgrace." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  the  latest  famous  Amer- 
ican to  be  burled  in  Congressional.  The  quiet, 
private  ceremony  Thursday  for  the  FBI  chief 
has  renewed  interest  in  the  cemetery,  whose 
80,000  Inhabitants  include  such  disparate 
neighbors  as  a  vice  president,  scores  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  three  Capitol  archi- 
tects, a  handful  of  American  Indian  leaders, 
some  Chinese  residents  of  the  District,  and 
the  District's  first  automobile  accident  vic- 
tim. 

Hartke  introduced  legislation  Thursday  to 
have  the  cemetery  placed  under  control  of 
the  Interior  Department.  A  similar  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  on  April  12  by  Rep. 
John  P.  Saylor  (R-Pa.). 

The  cemetery  is  owned  by  Christ  Church 
(Episcopal),  Washington  Parish,  which  ac- 
quired the  land  at  18th  and  E  Streets  SE  Just 
after  the  congregation  was  founded  in  1794. 

Yesterday  brought  a  trickle  of  mourners 
and  tourists  to  Congressional  to  pause  or 
pose  in  front  of  the  three  dozen  floral  trib- 
utes that  aU  but  obscure  the  headstone  of  the 
Hoover  family. 

Two  bicyclists,  law  clerk  James  W.  Win- 
chester and  university  counselor  Ann  Noble, 
walked  their  bikes  in — a  sign  warns  "no  bi- 
cycles"— after  Winchester  recalled  reading 
that  Hoover  was  burled  there. 

"It's  a  beautiful  site — and  out  of  the  way," 
said  Miss  Noble.  "Maybe  Congress  should  take 
It  over,  but  then  the  tourists  would  discover 
It." 

"You  can  tell  It  doesn't  get  the  care  that 
Arlington  does,"  said  Winchester,  "even 
though  it  has  many  famous  people  buried 
here." 

Leroy  V.  Pennell,  a  retired  federal  employee. 
Joined  the  discussion  and  pointed  out  that 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  more  famous 
names  etched  on  the  headstones  aren't  buried 
there. 

"See  those  stones  over  there  that  say  Henry 
Clay  and  John  Calhoun,  well  neither  one 
of  them  are  in  there,"  said  Pennell,  a  fre- 
quent visitor. 

He  was  pointing  to  two  of  165  cenotaphs 
designed  by  the  famous  American  architect 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe.  They  border  the 
main  entry  road. 

The  3-by-5  foot  monuments  were  put  in 
place  for  a  few  years  after  1812.  when  the 
vestry  of  Christ  Church  voted  to  set  aside 
100  plots  for  use  of  congressmen  and  senators. 
(In  1820,  the  reservation  was  extended  to  in- 
clude heads  of  federal  departments  and  their 
families.) 

It  became  a  federally  financed  custom  to 
erect  the  sandstone  cenotaphs  even  if  the 
memorialized  politician's  body  had  been  re- 
moved to  another  location,  or  had  never  been 
placed  there. 

The  practice  was  stopped  by  Sen.  George 
Frisble  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  who  authored 
a  bill  that  directed  the  sergeant-at-arms  of 
each  house  to  have  "a  monument  of  granite 
(sic)  erected  only  whenever  any  deceased 
senator  or  member  .  .  .  shall  be  actually  in- 
terred in  the  Congressional  Cemetery." 

The  action  "stopped  the  abuse,  and  prac- 
tically ended  the  tise  of  the  cemetery  by 
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official  Waihington.  Since  then,  only  three 
representatives  have  been  burled  there,  the 
latest  being  Tilman  B.  ParlLS  of  Arkansas,  in 
1950. 

Shavis  Brown,  15,  and  Ronald  Robinson,  14, 
cousins  who  both  live  at  435  15th  St.  SE,  like 
to  stroll  through  the  cemetery,  sometimes 
using  it  as  a  shortcut  to  the  Anacostia  River 
Just  beyond. 

They  paused  in  front  of  the  Hoover  grave 
yesterday,  where  Ronald  observed  that  it  was 
covered  with  "lotsa  oretty  flowers,"  high- 
lighted by  a  red,  blue,  pink  and  green  replica 
of  the  F^I  shield.  Including  a  soaring  yel- 
low eagle.  A  streamer  said  it  was  from  the 
FBI  National  Academy. 

Ronald,  an  85-pound  boxer  for  the  Ham 
AC.  at  Elliott  Junior  High  (30  wins,  four 
losses),  said  he  has  no  desire  to  be  an  FBI 
agent.  "Not  now,"  be  said,  "not  with  him 
gone." 

Shavis,  an  offensive  end  and  defensive 
linebacker  for  the  Eastern  Branch  Boys  Club 
footbaU  team,  was  more  political:  "Too  many 
people  have  died  because  of  the  FBI,"  he 
said,  declining  to  elaborate. 

Four  teen-aged  boys  with  fishing  poles 
climbed  the  red  brick  wall  at  17th  and  G 
Streets,  and  strolled  toward  the  river  bank 
without  pausing  at  the  Hoover  grave. 

One  of  them  wasn't  even  aware  of  the  new 
tourist  attraction,  saying  that  the  only  fa- 
mous person  he  knew  of  buried  there  was 
John  Philip  Sousa.  The  U.S.  Marine  Band 
plays  a  concert  at  the  grave  of  its  most  fa- 
mous conductor  each  year  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  March  6. 

But  the  Hartke-Saylor  proposals  say 
enough  history  remains  to  have  the  grounds 
become  part  of  the  national  park  system,  as 
is  called  for  by  Saylor. 

Among  others  buried  at  Congressional  are : 
Civil  War  photographer  Matthew  Brady,  Vice 
President  (to  James  Madison)  Elbridge 
Gerry,  ChocUw  Chief  Push-Ma-Ta-Ha,  and 
21  young  women  who  died  following  an  ex- 
plosion  at  the  U.S.  Arsenal  in  the  District  on 
June  17.  1864. 

Hardly  anyone  opposes  a  federal  takeover. 
Mrs.  Pierce's  nephew  and  his  boss,  caretaker 
Fritz  Lehmann  have  repeatedly  sought  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  Rev.  David  Denning,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  said  the  vestry's  reaction  has  been 
"very  favorable.'" 

The  church's  original  congregation  consid- 
ered itself  members  of  the  capital  city's  no- 
bility— "not  large  but  sufficiently  elegant" 
according  to  one  brochure — but  its  affluence 
disappeared  as  its  members  became  com- 
muters. 

The  church,  at  620  G  St.  SE,  and  the 
neighborhood,  have  regained  some  of  their 
former  affluence,  but  a  commitment  to  serve 
the  neighborhood  doesn't  permit  adding  to 
the  M2,500  that  Is  annually  budgeted  for 
care  of  the  cemetery. 

The  vestrymen  are  willing  to  donate  the 
land  to  the  government,  in  return  for  a 
pledge  to  honor  commitments  to  owners  of 
plots,  and  a  promise  to  restore  it  to  its  for- 
mer grandeur,  even  though  that  will  be  short 
of  the  promise,  envisioned  in  the  1800s,  to 
become  "the  American  Westminster  Abbey." 


YOUNG  ARTISTS  SCORE  HIT  AT 
.     KENNEDY  CENTER 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REBRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  witnessed  an  exciting  and  heart- 
WBrming  performance  by  a  group  of  high 
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school  musicians  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  truly  a  musical  night  to 
remember  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts.  If  one 
needed  a  renewal  of  faith  in  our  young 
r,eneration  he  could  have  foimd  it  there 
in  great  measure. 

Under  the  batons  of  Morton  Gould, 
Louis  Campiglia  and  Paul  Traver  the 
American  Youth  Performs  National  Or- 
chestra and  Choir  played  and  sang  like 
professionals. 

I  was  particularly  proud  of  Maestro 
Campiglia,  who  comes  from  San  Diego 
where  he  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
young  musicians  of  my  district. 

This  magnificent  performance  was  an 
excellent  example  of  what  young  people 
can  achieve  when  given  the  opportunity 
to  perform  under  seasoned  leadership 
and  In  prestigious  surroimdings. 

I  compliment  American  Airlines  for  its 
enlightened  corporate  citizenship  in 
sponsoring  not  only  this  fine  concert  but 
aJso  the  American  College  Theatre  Fes- 
tival and  the  American  College  Jazz  Fes- 
tival, all  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 


YOUTH  AND  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
key  youth  differential  provision  of  the 
Erlenbom  substitute  to  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  H.R.  7130. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  key 
issue  here:  Jobs.  We  must  provide  in- 
centives to  reduce  the  present  imem- 
ployment  rate  among  yoimg  people  and 
dropouts.  The  nxmiber  of  unemployed 
teenagers  stands  at  almost  20  percent  of 
those  seeking  jobs.  In  the  inner-city  pov- 
erty areas,  the  rate  is  an  astounding  28 
percent.  Dr.  Paul  Samuelson,  the  liberal 
economist,  wrote  about  the  job-reducing 
effects  of  higher  minimum  wages  in  e^ 
article  in  Nation's  Business : 

What  good  does  It  do  a  blade  youth  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  pay  him  $1.60 
or  $2.00  an  hour,  if  the  fact  that  he  must  be 
paid  that  amount  Is  what  keeps  him  from 
getting  a  job? 

The  Minnesota  Area  Vocational  School 
Directors  pleaded  for  a  provision  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  which  would  establish  a  special 
minimum  wage  for  young  people.  These 
vocational  directors  clearly  have  no  sel- 
fish motives,  but  they  told  me  the  youth 
differential  is  necessary  if  they  hope  to 
place  their  trainees. 

An  effort  was  made  to  delete  the  spe- 
cial, important  provisions  for  youth  em- 
ployment from  the  Erlenbom  substitute, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  review  the  comments  of  Con- 
gressman Al  QiTiE,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, about  this  title.  I  include  Con- 
gressman QuiE's  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Remarks  bt  Congressman  Qttie 

Our  substitute,  on  the  other  hand,  elimi- 
nates most  of  these  limitations  and  estab- 
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llshes  a  program  for  encouraging  the  em- 
ployment of  yoiuig  people,  which  even  on  Its 
face  makes  It  apparent  that  It  would  be 
effective  in  Inducing  many  employers  to  hire 
the  young  and  the  Inexperienced  which  the 
existing  law  has  not  done  and  the  committee 
bin  win  not  do. 

The  substitute  permits  pajrment  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage,  but  not  less  than 
$1.30  in  agriculture  and  $1.60  in  all  other 
industries,  these  two  rates  being  thoee  pre- 
scribed by  the  existing  law.  Such  employ- 
ment is  not  limited  to  particular  industries 
but  is  permissible  in  all  industries  except  in 
instances  subject  to  the  applicable  child  la- 
bor laws.  Nor  is  it  limited  to  fuU-time  stu- 
dents doing  part-time  work.  Any  full-time 
student  under  21  years  of  age  and  any 
youth — student  or  not — under  18  may  be 
employed  at  the  youth  ditferentlal  wage  rate 
for  either  full-  or  part-time  work.  And  finally 
no  burdensome  redtape  Is  Imposed  on  the 
prospective  employers  of  these  young  work- 
ers. The  substitute  merely  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  promulgate  standards  to 
Insure  that  this  youth  differential  program 
will  not  create  a  substantial  probablUty  of 
reducing  the  job  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  the  young.  As  I  have  said,  the 
substitute  bill  even  on  its  face  offers  a  pow- 
erful inducement  to  employers  to  hire  young 
people  who  would  otherwise  be  jobless. 
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KEEP  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  ON 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial correctly  opposed  any  proposal  to 
change  the  exemption  status  of  State  and 
municipal  bonds. 

This  tax  exempt  status  is  necessary  to 
assure  continued  State  and  local  pro- 
grams of  growth  and  progress  through- 
out the  Nation  and  should  be  continued. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  lir  this 
subject  by  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  I  place  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Nashvnie  (Tenn.)  Banner,  May  10, 
1972] 
Keep  Exemption  on  These  Bonds 

Nearly  every  time  Congress  convenes — or  so 
it  has  been  for  many  years — somebody  comes 
up  with  the  bright  idea  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  eliminate  the  tax  exemption  that  his- 
torically has  been  accorded  state  and  munici- 
pal bonds.  Just  as  often,  strong  and  rea- 
soned objection  to  that  is  lodged,  and  thus 
far  the  latter's  better  sense  has  prevailed. 

The  Banner  repeatedly  has  challenged  the 
proposal,  pointing  out  the  calamitous  mis- 
chief such  a  step  would  visit  on  the  prob- 
lem— serious  and  costly  at  these  levels;  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  problem  of  financing  pro- 
liferating costs  at  the  federal  level. 

But  now,  again,  the  suggestion  is  in.  The 
92nd  Congress  is  no  exception  to  the  regu- 
larity of  that  mischief  proposal.  Note  this 
report,  as  underscored  by  the  DaUy  Okla- 
homan: 

"A  bin  is  pending  in  Congress  which  would 
tax  any  and  all  bonds  issued  not  only  by 
public  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  but 
also  hospitals,  water  systems,  sewer  systems 
and  state,  county  and  city  bonds  issued  for 
buildings  for  any  purpose." 

When  by  mischief  a  crack  is  made  in  the 
dike,  it  is  made  for  all.  What  It  would  mean 
In   this   case   is   that    there    would   be   no 


exemptions,  .tf  this  fiscal  frivolity  prevails. 
The  absurdity  of  it  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  change  is  proposed  in  the  name 
of  recovering  money  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. For  It  is  felt  by  such  sponsors  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  somehow  is  being  shortened 
by  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Federal  Treasury  is  between  a  rock 
and  the  hard  place  in  nimierous  ways  and 
for  numerous  reasons;  but  not  because — to 
enhance  and  secure  a  market  for  state  and 
municipal  bonds  in  the  categories  men- 
tioned— these  bonds  are  made  tax  exempt.  If 
they  were  not  exempt,  these  units  of  govern- 
ment would  find  It  nearly  impossible  to  sell 
bonds  at  a  rate  they  could  afford. 

The  absurdity  is  doubly  evident  consider- 
ing that  even  as  this  proposal  Is  made  (again) 
there  are  those  who,  with  logic  on  their  side, 
are  proposing  a  revenue-sharing  program. 
By  that,  these  same  states  and  municipal 
and  county  units  would  receive  a  share  of 
the  federal  tax  moneys.  They  might  even  get 
a  share  of  whatever  Uncle  Sam  derives  by 
altering  his  stance  so  formidably  as  to  abolish 
tax  exemption  for  them. 

Tax  authorities  on  the  far-out  left  wing 
obviously  are  confused. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  SEAL  HUNTING 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
both  sides  of  the  argument  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  question  of  seal  himting, 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  14,  1972: 

Mammal  Protection  Alarms  Eskimos, 

Indians 

(By  Lael  Morgan) 

Nome,  Alaska,  May  13. — "This  conference, 
whatever  you  call  It,  is  something  I  don't 
know  too  much  about,"  began  Edwin  Tun- 
guk,  80,  a  weathered  Eskimo  hunter  from 
Ooloyin  who,  like  many  of  his  people  here 
this  week  had  to  struggle  with  English. 

"I  deeply  concerned  when  they  talk  about 
the  seals  though.  I  know  that  much  white 
man  is  not  a  fool.  He  got  hlg  head.  Someone 
outside  in  United  States  wants  to  cut  this 
seal  hunting  off.  They  must  have  seen  some- 
thing I  haven't." 

Edwin  Tunguk  was  but  one  of  many  Eski- 
mo and  Indian  hunters  who  laid  aside  their 
harpoons  and  rifles  last  week  to  travel  by  ■ 
bush  plane,  dog  sled  and  snow  machine  to 
testify  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  proposed  Sea  Manunal 
I»rotection  Act. 

The  legislation,  which  passed  the  House  in 
the  form  of  a  five-year  moratorium  on  the 
taking  of  all  sea  animals,  would  permit  sub- 
sistence hunting  by  Alaskan  natives  of  all  but 
endangered  species.  The  act  woxUd  preclude 
trading  and  interstate  commerce  in  sea  mam- 
mal products. 

Alaska  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  ranking  Republi- 
can on  Conunerce's  sutx;ommlttee  on  oceans 
and  atmosphere,  said  that  while  it  is  not 
customary  to  take  local  testimony  when  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  many  natives  could  not  af- 
ford to  travel  to  Washington  and  assessment 
of  local  Impact  on  the  legislation  is  needed. 
Alaska  Sen.  Mike  Oravel  is  also  participating 
in  the  hearings,  which  are  being  held  in 
Nome,  and  Bethel  and  Juneau. 

"We  never  waste  anything.  The  meat  we 
don't  eat  we  use  for  trapping  as  bait.  By 
carving  (walrus  tuska)  the  people  buy  sta- 
ples, gas  and  fuel  oil,"  explained  Sharon  Orr, 
a  pretty  Eskimo  housewife  representing  sev- 
eral families  who  camp  on  Northeast  cape, 
St.  Lawrence  Island. 
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"For  generations,  we  have  been  taught  to 
conserve  because  we  live  off  the  environment. 
If  this  bill  passes  we  will  have  to  be  solely 
dependent  on  welfare.  The  people  do  not 
want  to  live  on  welfare.  It  kills  their  pride 
in  themselves." 

"The  land  claims  bill  has  passed,  but  we 
natives  have  yet  to  see  any  money,"  said 
Peter  Seganna,  a  King  Islander.  "Everybody 
thinks  we're  rich.  We're  rich  in  culture,  which 
we  are  about  to  lose  through  you.  But  they 
estimate  well  only  get  $476  with  the  settle- 
ment." 

Robert  wmard,  a  Tlinget  Indian  represent- 
ing the  Alaska  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  testified  that  the  only  income  for 
10,000  natives  comes  from  manufacture  of 
arts  and  craft  items,  mainly  from  sea  mam- 
mals and  byproducts.  He  contended  that  over 
half  of  aU  Alaskan  natives  receive  some  In- 
come from  this  source. 

Many  Alaskan  villages  depend  on  walriis, 
whale  and  seal  for  about  90  per  cent  of  their 
diet,  according  to  testimony. 

"Just  as  many  Caucasians  can't  get  used 
to  eating  native  food,  we  can't  get  used  to 
eating  beef  and  pork,"  Vern  Kugzruk,  a  Nome 
native  testified. 

"We  use  the  blubber  to  preserve  our  food 
because  many  of  m&  do  not  have  ice  boxes," 
explained  Emma  WUloya  of  Grevlg  Mission. 
"Our  greens  and  a  lot  of  our  meat  Is  put 
away  for  later  use  in  seal  oU." 

And  seal  oil,  it  would  appear,  is  as  Im- 
portant to  health  in  the  Arctic.  A  sizable 
trading  business  has  been  established  be- 
tween coastal  Eskimos  and  Inlanders  who 
trade  game  and  furs  for  seal  oil  to  supple- 
ment their  winter  diets. 

"We  have  stirvlved  to  this  day  with  an 
abundance  of  sea  mammals,"  observed  Frank 
Degnan,  Eskimo  leader  from  Unalaklet.  "Our 
students  on  return  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  food  is  not  in  use  ask  for 
it  on  arrivsLl.  Some  of  our  Eskimos  get  edu- 
cation and  need  to  live  outside  to  improve 
their  status  but  they  still  like  their  muktuk, 
seal  oil  .  .  .  Some  of  them  flippers  (whale 
Svike)  may  be  a  little  stinky,  but  they  like 
It  and  kauk,  that's  a  walrus  hide  we  like 
to  eat . .  ." 

"How  do  you  speU  that  (Kauk)?"  Sen. 
Stevens  asked. 

"We  don't  speU  It,  we  eat  It,"  Degnan  re- 
plied. 

The  fur  of  the  seal  and  skins  are  also  es- 
sential for  winter  clothing.  Witnesses  said 
It's  unequaled  as  protection  in  Arctic 
weather. 

Some  Eskimos  strijggled  to  find  mainland 
parallels  that  might  explain  how  limited 
hunting  would  affect  them. 

"It's  like  telling  a  coal  miner  you  can  only 
dig  enough  to  heat  your  house  but  you  can't 
sell  any,"  one  said. 

Learning  to  hunt  and  carve  are  equivalent 
to  a  Masters  in  college,"  maintained  Paul 
Tuilana,  a  walrus  hunter  with  35  3rears  ex- 
perience from  King  Island.  "Now  this  biU  has 
taken  away  my  diploma." 

The  status  of  hunters  is  like  that  of  foot- 
ball players.  In  many  villages  the  young 
people  look  up  to  them  and  sometimes  they 
are  village  leaders,  reported  Jerome  Trigg, 
president  of  Bering  Strait  Native  Associa- 
tion. 

Testimony  explaining  the  close  tie  between 
tradition  and  economics  of  the  Eskimo  hunt 
came  from  David  Stone,  a  whale  hunter. 

"In  Point  Hope,  our  very  lives  revolve 
around  the  migratory  cycle  of  the  oceanic 
mammals,"  he  said,  reading  haltingly  from 
a  speech  prep,ared  by  this  village  council. 
"There  are  virtually  no  jobs  available  in 
Point  Hope.  The  1970  manpower  survey 
showed  64  per  cent  of  the  population 
had  an  average  income  of  under  $3,000  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  double  that  of  Seattle. 
Obviously,  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  meet 
the  cost  of  oil,  rent,  lights  and  food  without 
any  monetary  supplies.  Any  money  that  we 
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can  gain  from  our  limited  use  of  the  sea 
mammal  products  is  sorely  needed." 

Although  it  is  the  second  largest  whaling 
community  In  the  state.  Point  Hop>e  produced 
just  2,000  pounds  of  muktuk  (edible  whale 
skin)  for  sale  to  other  Eskimo  villages  last 
season.  At  $2  per  pound  for  resale,  the  total 
return  per  villager  was  $23.53,  Stone   said. 

"We  have  always  hunted  only  for  what 
we  need.  We  have  been  wise  enough  not  to 
overkUl.  Is  It  fair  to  destroy  our  cultural 
heritage  and  life  style  by  stopping  aU  our 
utUizatlon  of  these  mammals?" 

Point  Hope  whalers  hunt  the  bowhead 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  endangered  list 
because  some  scientists  report  only  100  re- 
main. Testimony  from  the  Alaskan  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game  disputed  this,  how- 
ever. According  to  their  men,  the  bowhead 
population  is  between  2,000  and  3.000  and 
increasing.  They  also  estimated  the  sea  otter 
population  at  between  50,000  and  100.000 
despite  harvesting  of  2,460  and  the  Amchitka 
atomic  test  which  they  claim  killed  1.000. 

Art  Davidson.  Alaska  representative  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  pleaded  for  better  re- 
source management  and  native  input  in  this 
management. 

"People  are  part  of  the  environment,  too," 
Davidson  said.  But  some  of  the  witnesses 
wondered  if  their  testimony  would  do  any 
good.  The  only  Washington  representatives 
present  t>esides  their  own  senators  were  John 
Hussey  and  Dave  Clanton,  staffers  for  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
merce subcommittee. 

"The  representatives  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  they  dont  even  come  in  Alaska  one 
day  yet.  Why  not  send  them  up  to  Alaska 
first?"  wondered  Bennedict  Snowl>all  Jr., 
of  Stebbins  VUlage,  who  had  to  pay  over  $300 
to  charter  a  plane  for  the  bearing. 

And  if  the  bill  passes  without  additional 
consideration  for  Alaskans,  "All  we  do  is 
watch  with  heartache  the  Russian  boats  tak- 
ing all  they  want,"  concluded  John  Apanga- 
look  of  Gambell,  an  island  just  a  few  miles 
off  the  Siberian  coast. 

"And  one  will  whisper,  why  did  the  U.S. 
buy  Alaska?  I  would  say  the  one  who  intro- 
duced this  bill  needs  an  education  in  the 
,  Eskimo  way  of  living." 


WE  STAND  BEHIND  A  BOLD 
PRESIDENT 
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seen  in  an  American  president  since  Harry 
Truman  or  perhaps  John  Kennedy — when  he 
announced  the  blockade  of  North  Vietnam's 
ports  and  continued  bombing  of  facilities 
which  would  support  continuance  of  their 
invasion  of  the  south  and  endanger  the  lives 
of  U.S.  servicemen  still  in  the  war  zone. 

Today  the  various  elements  of  the  news 
media  are  chock  full  of  analyses  of  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  their  political  meaning,  their 
intent. 

And  there  has  already  been  the  expected 
spate  of  scattered  "uprisings"  on  a  handful 
of  our  college  campuses. 

We  haven't  truly  been  a  "united"  United 
States  since  about  the  mid  '40s  and  the 
President  knew  this  when  he  summarized  his 
bold  action  simply — "We  must  stand  to- 
gether." 

Among  the  media,  the  Argus-Press  may  be 
in  the  minority,  but  nonetheless,  we  second 
his  motion. 

Let  us  today  stand  as  one. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  mine  the 
ports  of  North  Vietnam  will  go  down  in 
history  a£  being  among  his  most  cour- 
ageous actions.  The  enemy's  recent  mas- 
sive invasion  of  South  Vietnam  invited 
this  strong  response.  Hanoi's  blatant  vio- 
lation of  the  1968  imderstanding  which 
ended  the  bombing  of  the  North  and 
opened  the  Paris  talks  could  not  go  un- 
challenged if  there  is  to  be  a  real  hope 
of  a  negotiated  settlement.  Just  as  cer- 
tainly if  peace  negotiations  are  ever  to 
succeed  it  is  essential  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy. 
In  its  editorial  of  Tuesday,  .May  9,  the 
Owosso  Argus-Press  expresses  this  need 
very  briefly  and  cogently.  I  place  it  in  the 
Record  to  give  it  the  wide  circulation 
that  it  deserves. 

We  Stand  Behind  A  Bold  President 

Last  night  President  Nixon  displayed  an 
amazing  degree  of  just  plain  guts — nerve  un- 


PARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  evidence  of  much  good  work  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  one 
of  the  great  local  service  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  more 
and  more  apparent  in  the  coxmtryside 
and  towns  of  the  rural  United  States. 

My  own  district  offers  an  example: 
the  counties  of  Kern  and  Tulare  in  the 
agricultural  heartland  of  California. 

Farming  and  enterprises  associated 
with  it  are  a  staff  of  life  and  a  dominant 
community  interest  in  our  section.  But 
success  or  failure  in  agriculture  can  be 
determined  by  living  conditions  the 
people  find  on  farms  and  in  nearby  com- 
munities. Whether  one's  role  is  Uiat  of 
owner  or  worker  in  the  ranks,  farming 
or  any  other  way  of  life  is  only  as  desir- 
able as  the  rewards  that  flow  from  it. 

We  are  concerned,  therefore,  about  the 
general  condition  and  environment  of 
communities  where  the  people  live; 
about  the  improvement  of  housing  for  all 
the  people,  as  well  as  production  on  the 
land  and  in  the  plants  where  they  work ; 
the  quality  and  convenience  of  water  in 
the  kitchens  as  well  as  in  the  fields. 

In  serving  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  take  part  in  the  development  of 
an  exceptionally  effective  system  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
supporting  the  self-improvement  efforts 
of  the  rural  community. 

From  coimty  seat  ofQces,  as  in  our  cen- 
ters of  Visalia  and  Bakersfield,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  provides 
a  service  attuned  to  specific  pi'oblems  of 
the  rural  community  in  financing  fam- 
ily farm  enterprise,  housing  and  modern 
public  sei^vices. 

Rural  Americans  benefit  not  only  from 
this  agency's  localized  senice,  but  from 
the  quality  of  leadership  provided  by  the 
present  administration.  Farmers  Home 
Administrator  James  V.  Smith  came  to 
his  office  from  a  background  of  farming 
and  community  leadei'ship  in  his  native 
Oklahoma,   followed  by  service   in   the 
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Congress.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  respected  administra- 
tors who  come  before  our  committee,  and 
he  knows  that  part  of  America  he  serves. 

In  the  towns  and  farm  areas  of  our 
district,  there  is  much  to  show  for  the 
programs  developed  by  Administrator 
James  V.  Smith  and  California's  PHA 
organization  ably  directed  by  State 
Director  Douglas  Young. 

In  housing,  we  are  approaching  the 
point  where  Kern  and  Tulare  Coimtles 
will  have  1,500  dwelling  units  resulting 
from  the  Rural  Housing  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Most  of  these  are  individual  houses. 
Mr.  Smith  advises  me  that  the  1,000th 
individual  family  home  loan  in  effect  in 
our  district  under  this  program  will  be 
made  by  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

This  is  the  service  in  insured  housing 
credit  that  enables  most  of  our  farm 
worker  families,  senior  citizens,  and 
other  families  of  modest  income  to  move 
from  substandard  housing  into  mod- 
ernized, adequate,  presentable  family- 
owned  homes.  It  is  producing  homes  this 
fiscal  year  half  again  as  fast  as  a  year 
ago.  Last  year's  12-month  total  of  about 
200  homes,  totaling  $21  million  of  Farm- 
ers Home-insured  credit,  was  achieved  in 
8   months   of   the   current   fiscal   year. 

In  addition,  more  than  350  units  of 
rental  housing,  suitable  for  year-roimd 
occupancy  by  farmworker  families,  have 
been  built  at  Visalia,  financed  through 
this  agency  for  the  housing  authority  of 
Tulare  County.  Approximately  200  addi- 
tional family  rental  imits  will  be  added 
in  Kern  County,  through  projects  due  to 
be  funded  in  the  coming  year  for  the 
coxmty  housing  authority  at  Shafter,  and 
the  local  housing  authority  of  the  city  of 
Wasco. 

To  the  same  degree  that  the  rural 
housing  program  is  reducing  the  blight 
of  bad  housing  in  rural  areas,  the  FHA 
community  facilities  program  is  helping 
to  modernize  water  and  sewer  services 
In  towns  and  rural  settlements.  Seven- 
teen projects  to  build,  improve  or  expsmd 
community  water  and  sewage  disposal 
systems  have  been  developed  in  our  two 
counties  with  $3.3  million  of  FHA  loan 
and  grant  assistance,  plus  more  than 
$860,000  added  from  local.  State  and 
other  resources.  Loans  to  be  repaid  by 
the  commimities  accoimt  for  $3  million 
of  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  important  bills 
developed  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
this  year  and  recently  passed  by  the 
House  was  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand 
these  programs  so  ably  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  is  a  major  purpose  of  President 
Nixon,  the  Congress  and  the  people,  to 
equalize  opportunity  in  America,  and  in- 
sure that  community  needs  in  rural  aresis 
are  as  well  served  as  those  of  major 
metropolitan  centers. 

Progress  is  gaining  momentmn  in  this 
field.  It  will  continueif  we  maintain  the 
fine  quality  of  serwce  now  being  ex- 
tended through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 
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HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  wLotODA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said — both  pro  and  con — 
about  President  Nixon's  decision  to  mine 
North  Vietnamese  ports  in  an  effort  to 
counter  the  blatant  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam.  While  I 
would  not  deny  anyone  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  freedom  of  speech,  I 
strongly  object  to  the  words  and  deeds 
of  those  who  woiild,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, feed  the  propaganda  machine  of 
the  Communists. 

For  whatever  their  motives,  these  ac- 
tions have  only  encouraged  the  Com- 
mimists  to  renew  their  military  efforts 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  misguided  hope 
that  the  United  States  does  not  sup- 
port its  fighting  men,  £md  might  even  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  internal  collapse. 
These  so-called  "peace"  activists  are  ac- 
tually hurting  the  President's  efforts  to 
end  the  Vietnamese  conflict  honorably, 
and  I  would  like  nothing  better  th£m  to 
take  part  in  exposing  these  "hate  Amer- 
ica" groups  for  what  they  really  are — 
so  that  they  wiU  no  longer  have  the  op- 
portunity of  fooling  some  of  oiir  patri- 
otic, well-meaning  citizens. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment WTVT,  channel  13,  for  its  May 
11  editorial,  at  which  time  this  Tampa 
television  station  made  public  its  view- 
point on  "The  Violent  Peacelovers."  The 
editorial  follows: 

The   Violent   "Peacelovers" 

We  wonder  what  life  would  be  like  In  a  na- 
tion governed  by  the  kind  of  people  who 
demonstrate  their  alleged  love  of  peace  by 
disrupting  traffic  and  attacking  police  offi- 
cers. We  can  Imagine  how  they  would  deal 
with  protesters  who  got  In  their  way  if  they 
had  real  power.  They  have  pretty  clearly 
shown  their  contempt  for  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, our  democratic  processes  and  for 
the  rest  of  us  as  individuals. 

Since  they  aren't  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
reason  and  persuasion  to  decide  issues,  we 
are  sure  most  will  accuse  us  of  being  against 
free  expression  Just  because  we  feel  they 
should  confine  themselves  to  peaceful  pro- 
tests, especially  if  they  want  to  convince 
others  that  they  believe  in  peace  as  a  way  of 
life.  The  attitude  of  the  hard  core  in  these 
violent  demonstrations  Is  illustrated  very 
well  by  their  behavior  in  Gainesville.  Law 
enforcement  officers  risked  the  wrath  of  the 
majority  of  the  community's  peaceful  citi- 
zens by  letting  the  demonstrators  take  over 
a  public  highway  for  several  hours.  The  idea 
that  this  kind  of  concession  would  satisfy 
these  people  was  pretty  well  taken  care  of 
when  the  protesters  kept  pushing  until  they 
got  what  they  wanted,  a  violent  confronta- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  see  that  they  constituted 
a  small  portion  of  any  student  body,  much 
less  the  general  population. 

We're  sure  thinking  students  and  citizens 
don't  want  this  very  complex  issue  decided 
by  violence,  no  matter  what  their  views.  Even 
legal  and  peaceful  demonstrations  will  be 
little  help  in  finding  the  right  way  for  our- 
selves, our  country  and  for  mankind. 

President  Nixon  and  bis  predecessors  of 
both  parties  are  not  bloodthirsty  monsters 
because  of  the  military  actions  they  felt  nec- 


essary, any  more  than  are  the  government 
leaders  and  citizens  who  feel  Justified  In 
turning  South  Vietnam  over  to  a  communist 
dictatorship.  One  thing  for  sure,  the  goal  of 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  reached 
simply  by  taking  every  single  American  out 
of  that  area,  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  it 
might  be  for  our  own  self-interest. 

We  wonder  what  the  reaction  of  one  of 
these  violent  protesters  would  be  if  a  pro- 
administration  demonstrator  stopped  his  car? 
We've  heard  it  said  about  this  kind  of  peace- 
lover  that  his  attitude  is  "Support  peace  or 
well  kill  you."  The  truth  In  that  keeps  It 
from  being  very  funny.  Sincere  peacelovers 
might  do  more  good  by  blockading  the  high- 
ways across  the  DMZ  leading  into  South 
Vietnam. 


THE  FIRST  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  PAIR, 
ST.  MARY,  MOTHER  OP  JESUS 
SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  first 
social  science  fair  at  St.  Mary,  Mother  of 
Jesus  School  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  was  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  ingenuity  and  understanding  shown 
by  the  children.  The  social  science  fair 
iF  the  kind  of  event  which  should  make 
us  proud  of  the  next  generation.  I  cer- 
tainly am  proud  that  this  fair  was  con- 
ducted in  my  district  by  these  wonder- 
ful children. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
these  children  and  so  I  am  appending  a 
description  of  the  fair  and  a  list  of  its 
vvinners: 

PiBST  Social  Science  Fair 

On  May  6th  and  7th,  a  Social  Studies  Fair 
was  held  at  St.  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  fair 
was  to  share  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity the  projects  that  the  students  had 
made  throughout  the  school  year.  Some  of 
the  projects  were  made  by  one  child  and 
some  were  the  result  of  the  research  and 
creativity  of  two  or  three  children  working 
together.  The  children  demonstrated  their 
resourcefulness  In  using  toothpicks,  clay, 
cardboard  and  other  materials  to  create  proj- 
ects which  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the 
manner  In  which  the  Iroquois  Indians  lived, 
the  different  uses  of  the  peanut  discovered 
by  George  Washington  Carver,  and  the  First 
Man  on  the  Moon. 

The  Judges  of  the  projects  were  Sister 
Mary  BaJthasare.  CSPN,  Social  Studies  Co- 
ordinator for  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  Miss 
R.  Simmons  of  P.S.  97  and  Mrs.  L.  Morack 
of  PS.  128.  First,  second,  and  third  prize 
trophies  were  awarded  In  each  grade,  and  a 
certificate  was  awarded  to  each  child  who 
participated  In  the  fair.  Some  of  the  winning 
projects  were  later  displayed  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Savings  Bank  in  Bensonhurst. 

The  Judges  from  P.S.  97  and  P.S.  128  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  children  of  their  own 
schools  view  the  projects.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  teachers  from  these  schools 
visited  the  Social  Studies  #alr  on  May  8th 
and  9th.  Mr.  M.  StonehiU  and  Mrs.  B.  Mar- 
cxis.  the  principals  of  P.S.  97  and  P.S.  128,  also 
visited  the  fair  and  expressed  great  admira- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  the  children. 

Invitations,    written    by   the    children    of 
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Grades  4  to  8,  were  sent  to  local  leaders.  Con- 
gressman Bertram  L.  Podell  and  Assembly- 
man Salvatore  J.  Grleoo  accepted  their  In- 
vitations and  attended  the  fair  on  May  7th. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all  those  present  at  the  time,  in- 
cluding Rev.  Francis  X.  ReiUy,  Pastor  of  St. 
Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus  Church  and  Rev. 
Michael  DeSantis,  Administrator  <a  our 
school. 

Mrs.  Annette  Caputo  and  Mrs.  Patricia 
Muzil,  mothers  of  children  in  our  school, 
helped  in  preparing  the  school  auditorium 
for  the  fair.  It  was  truly  community  in- 
volvement that  made  it  possible  for  St. 
Mary's  to  have  Its  first  Social  Studies  Fair 
and  to  make  it  a  great  success. 

The  Principal,  Sister  Mary  Benedict,  the 
Social  Studies  teachers  Sister  Joseph  Noel, 
Miss  Loretta  All,  Mrs.  Sally  Crowley  and 
Mrs.  Elena  J.  Papa  were  quite  pleased  with 
the  response  to  the  fair.  Mrs.  Papa,  Social 
Studies  Coordinator,  stated,  "It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  all  will  con- 
tinue In  other  endeavors  at  our  school  as  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  past.  We  have  a  great 
group   of   children!" 

AWARDS 

First  place 

Theresa  Cooke. 

Rosemarle  Gambetta. 

Donna  Cosenza  and  Ann  Marie  Eletto. 

Kenneth  Capano. 

Stephen  Coccaro,  Gary  Luppowitz,  Frank 
TlsseUano. 

Rita  Leone. 

Second  place 

Prank  Panlcall  and  Joseph  Cosenza. 

Vincent  Nagler  and  Kevin  McNamara. 

Michelle  Boccla,  Gabrlelle  Cottone,  and 
Rose  Anna  Zoda. 

Joanne  Porzio  and  Denise  Sessa. 

Deborah  Lombardl. 

Third  place 
Maria  Theodore. 
Corrado  Coppola. 
Felicia  De  Rosa. 
Linda  Palmeri  and  Phylis  Sole. 
Linda   Glacchl,  Susan   GUI,   and   CamiUe 
Prandi. 

Honorable  mention 
Frank  Manno. 
Frank  Montaltl. 
Anthony  Fasclano. 
Maria  Lo  Presti. 


MAN  BITES  DOG 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  national- 
ly syndicated  columnist  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano  and  I  normally  are  in  agreement 
on  most  issues  with  one  notable  excep- 
tion: nuclear  power.  Over  the  years,  we 
flayed  each  other  on  several  occasions 
over  the  necessity  and  safety  of  develop- 
ing nuclear  reactors  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. 

In  his  May  5  column,  Mr.  de  Toledano 
finally  recognized  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  admitted  he  was  wrong.  He  con- 
cluded that  in  the  face  of  the  growing  na- 
tional power  crisis,  nuclear  power  is  the 
best  available  alternative  for  meeting  our 
electrical  demand. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  detente,  I,  too, 
hereby  renounce  all  the  bad  things  I 
ever  said  about  him. 


I  add  to  the  Record  at  this  point  Mr. 
de  Toledano's  column  from  the  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel  on  May  5,  in 
which  a  columnist  accuses  a  Congress- 
man of  being  right: 

A  True  Power  Crisis  Looms 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

Several  years  ago.  In  this  space,  I  strongly 
belabored  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer,  (R-Cal.)  for 
his  efforts  at  getting  America's  nuclear  power 
plants  moving.  It  was  my  position  then  that 
this  country  could  continue  to  employ  fossil 
fuels  for  the  creation  of  electricity,  until 
all  the  bugs  had  been  removed  from  the 
harnessing  of  nuclear  energy.  Hosmer  took 
me  to  task  for  this,  arguing  both  my 
facts  and  my  reasoning  were  faulty. 

Craig  Hosmer  was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
For  today,  America  faces  a  disastrous  en- 
ergy crisis.  Unless  the  government  and  the 
country  move  energetically  and  decisively, 
within  a  handful  of  years  there  will  not  be 
enough  electric  power  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  Industry,  to  run  our  railroads,  to  keep  our 
air  conditioners  humming,  or  to  keep  our 
houses  warm. 

The  situation,  as  Representative  Hosmer 
pointed  out  last  week  to  a  group  of  physi- 
cists. Is  grim.  By  1985.  he  said,  "United  States 
dependence  on  imported  petroleum  will  dou- 
ble, amounting  to  $34  billion  per  year,  and 
no  one  has  any  clear  idea  of  how  that  much 
foreign  exchange  can  be  generated  to  pay 
for  It." 

The  Interior  Department  reports,  more- 
over, that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
supply  only  two-thirds  of  Its  projected  1990 
demand  of  natural  gas.  The  shortage  will  be 
of  a  magnitude  of  15  trillion  cubic  feet  a 
year.  As  Hosmer  notes,  we  have  plenty  of 
coal,  but  tough  new  laws  proscribe  Its  use 
in  urban  areas  and  other  laws  stand  In  the 
way  of  effective  strip  mining.  And  the  en- 
vironmentalists, while  objecting  to  most 
means  of  producing  electric  power,  are  de- 
manding a  host  of  new  plants,  anti-pollution 
devices,  recycling  processes,  etc. — all  of  which 
will  need  tremendous  amounts  of  electricity. 

The  answer  to  America's  skyrocketing  en- 
ergy needs  Is  nuclear  power  which,  despite 
Its  admitted  drawbacks,  Is  the  cleanest  avail- 
able today.  On  this  subject.  Hosmer  cites  Dr. 
James  H.  Wright.  Director  of  Environmen- 
tal Systems  for  Westinghouse,  who  has  esti- 
mated that  chemically  non-polluting  nuclear 
power  could  replace  60  per  cent  of  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  energy  now  used  for  trans- 
portation, 30  per  cent  of  that  for  process 
heat.  25  per  cent  for  space  heat,  and  30  per 
cent  of  the  chemical  primary  energy  now 
used  for  all  other  purposes. 

"Such  substitutions,"  Hosmer  says,  "to- 
gether with  other  antl-poUutlon  efforts 
would  permit  United  States  energy  uses  to 
rise  unimpeded  to  the  level  predicted  for 
the  year  2000  .  .  .  Regrettably,  however, 
after  25  years  of  development  .  .  .  arid  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  by  gov- 
ernment and  Industry,  the  nuclear  alterna- 
tive .  .  .  and  the  (nuclear)  stimulation  of 
natural  resource  production  .  .  .  have  been 
singled  out  as  whipping  boys  by  a  highly 
vocal,   mixed-bag   of   tenacious   opponents." 

These  highly  vocal  opponents  are  the  en- 
vironmentalists who  howl  at  the  sight  of  a 
beer  can  in  a  public  park  but  do  not  bat 
an  eyelash  at  the  leadplpe  certainty  of  an 
America  grinding  to  a  halt  because  of  in- 
sufficient power.  Thousands  of  Rube  Gold- 
berg suggestions  are  made  to  bridge  the  ener- 
gy gap,  Including  one  from  a  Michigan  house- 
wife, Hosmer  notes,  who  "plans  to  generate 
nonpoUutlng  electricity  with  the  methane 
gas  given  off  by  manure  piles,  an  idea  which 
undoubtedly  struck  her  after  she  read  some 
senator's  speech." 

Geologists  estimate  that  through  nuclear 
stimulation,  Amerlpa's  natural  gas  reserves 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  alone  could 


be  more  than  doubled — Increased  by  317 
trillion  cubic  feet  and  shale  oil  formations 
could  give  access  to  2  trillion  barrels  of 
petroleum.  Yet  "hypersensitivity  to  envi- 
ronmental critics  (has)  prevented  our  nvi- 
clear  scientists  from  being  turned  loose 
on  these  resources"  and  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram aimed  at  this  end  has  been  getting 
less  and  less  funding  from  a  careless  Con- 
gress. 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  but  if  an  "envi- 
ronmentalist" with  a  high  school  diploma 
and  one  year  of  science  blows  the  whistle, 
the  government  trembles.  Craig  Hosmer  has 
fought  for  some  application  of  reason  to 
the  problem.  He  has  made  himself  the  out- 
standing congressional  expert  in  nuclear 
energy.  But  he  finds  himself  beset  by  pedia- 
tricians who  demand  an  end  to  building 
fast-breeder  reactors,  or  one  or  another  "ex- 
pert"  prostituting  his  degree,  as  Hosmer 
laments,  by  holding  forth  on  subjects  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  And  all  the  while 
America  moves  ever  closer  to  a  devastatiiig 
power  shortage. 


AMERICA   SLEEPS   AS   COMMUNISM 
MARCHES  ON 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  it  going  to  take  to  make  the 
American  people  wake  up  and  realize 
that  we  are  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  communism,  a  multifronted  war 
that  we  are  now  losing  to  an  enemy  so 
calculating  and  yet  so  evil  as  to  be  un- 
excelled in  the  annals  of  history? 

Mr.  Speaker,  must  we  suffer  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor?  Will  that  wake  us  up — 
assuming  there  are  any  of  us  left?  Or  are 
we  going  to  continue  in  our  apathy  and 
unconcern  until  suddenly  we  are  faced 
with  a  Communist  imposed  ultimatum — 
to  surrender  to  superior  forces  or  be  an- 
nihilated? 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  today  is  on  the 
way  to  committing  suicide  and  our 
Nation  is  doomed  unless  we  make  an 
about-face.  No,  I  am  not  dealing  in 
hysterics;  I  am  not  attempting  to  use 
"scare  tactics" — I  am  laying  our  cards 
on  the  table — our  Nation  is  gambling 
with  its  secmity  and  we  are  going  to 
lose. 

In  recent  years  this  Nation  has  de- 
veloped what  amounts  to  a  first-class 
case  of  paranoia — we  have  become  so 
hmig  up  on  "reordering  national  priori- 
ties" that  we  are  prepared  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  need  to  wake 
up  to  the  reality  stated  years  ago  by 
Sir  John  Slessor  that : 

It  is  cxjstomary  in  democratic  countries 
to  deplore  expenditures  on  armament  as 
conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  the 
social  .•services.  There  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  most  Important  social  service  that 
a  government  can  do  for  its  people  ts.  to 
keep  chem  alive  and  free. 

Until  now  ouj-  Government  has  done 
a  good  job  in  keeping  us  alive  and  free, 
and  why?  Because  we  have  been  strong. 
In  this  dangerous  and  fast-paced  20th 
century,  America  has  been  attacked  or 
forced  into  war  only  during  times  of 
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weakness  or  indecision.  An  invincible 
United  States  cannot  and  will  not  be  at- 
tacked, because  no  nation  or  person 
would  in  his  right  mind  commit  suicide. 

Yet,  our  No.  1  deterrent  to  war,  the 
kfy  to  providing  Americans  and  the 
world  with  a  "generation  of  peace"  lies 
in  our  maintaining  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. And  it  is  precisely  this  deterrent 
to  war  which  has  come  under  malicious 
attack  and  derision  by  the  hypocritical 
and  tainted  "peacenik"  element  includ- 
ing several  presidential  candidates  and 
Members  of  Congress.  The  kind  of  peace 
the  apostles  of  appeasement  would  give 
us  would  bring  to  pass  the  very  worst 
kind  of  world — capitulation  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors who  wish  to  enslave  the  entire 
planet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  and  over  our  people 
are  being  warned  of  the  impending  dis- 
aster and  danger  which  confront  us  by 
learned  and  reasonable  scholars,  journal- 
ists, and  public  officials — including  the 
President's  own  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on 
Defense.  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  such  recent  commentaries,  the 
first  an  editorial  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  the  second  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Amarillo 
News.  The  articles  read  as  follows : 
A  Peculiar  Blindness 
(By  WiUiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York. — Back  from  a  fact-finding  trip 
around  the  wcH-ld,  It  is  a  bit  disturbing  to  get 
home  and  realize  how  many  Americans  fail 
to  face  one  of  the  grimmest  facts  there  is — 
that  Communism  keeps  working  day  and 
night  to  destroy  freedom  wherever  it  exists. 

Our  home-front  apathy  to  this  very  real 
menace,  coupled  with  the  minimizing  or 
denials  it  gets  from  many  quarters,  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  grave  concern  ex- 
pressed in  every  country  visited  by  The  Hearst 
Task  Force. 

Tliroughout  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
naturally  more  so  in  the  actively  beleaguered 
Far  East,  Communism  with  its  Insidious,  ten- 
tacle-Uke  global  movements  is  seen  clearly 
as  the  ever-looming  threat  it  most  certainly 
is. 

At  the  very  least  the  Communists,  whether 
Chinese  or  Russian,  are  invariably  trouble 
makers  for  any  free  country  to  which  they 
have  access.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  read  the 
daily  newspapers  to  know  this — imless,  of 
course,  you  are  wearing  the  pink-tinted 
glasses  of  Sen.  Pulbrlght. 

At  most,  If  successful.  Communism's  tena- 
cious activities  to  weaken,  subvert  and  even- 
tually overthrow  every  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment will  mean  its  domination  of  the 
whole  world.  That  is  Its  frank  intent,  pro- 
claimed by  its  leaders  time  and  again. 

In  the  Par  East  this  reality  and  what  It 
can  mean  Is  thoroughly  understood  by  every- 
one. The  Chinese  red  dragron  Is  breathing  fire 
right  down  the  necks  of  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  South 
Korea.  Formosa,  and  Japan,  not  to  mention 
South  Vietnam. 

For  a  more  detailed  roundup  on  this, 
please  read  the  Important  dispatch  from 
Bangkok  by  Kingsbury  Smith,  our  chief  for- 
eign writer,  which  appears  on  page  two  of 
this  edition.  Its  final  sentence  reads: 

•'Despite  the  non-interference  pledge  in 
the  Chinese-American  communique  (con- 
cluding the  recent  Nixon  trip  to  China), 
every  country  In  Southeast  Asia  continues 
to  be  beset  by  a  Communist  rebellion  receiv- 
ing at  least  moral  and  In  most  Instances  ma- 
terial support  from  Communist  China." 

Now  I  haven't  got  anywhere  near  the  spaco 
even  to  summarize  what  the  Russian  Com- 
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munists  are  up  to  all  over  the  world.  Tou 
name  a  place  and  there  they  are,  spreading 
their  influence  and  stirring  up  trouble  by 
any  and  all  means  possible. 

For  a  recent  example,  Bolivia  this  week 
ordered  119  members  of  the  Soviet  embassy 
staff  out  of  the  South  American  country — 
allegedly  few  fostering  and  financing  a  left- 
wing  guerrilla  movement. 

Think  back  and  try  to  remember  how 
many  times  you've  read  about  Russian  "dip- 
lomats" being  told  by  various  countries  to 
pack  up  and  git  because  of  their  spying  or 
other  subversive  activity. 

The  fact  is  that  Russia's  diplomatic  mis- 
sions to  free  world  countries  are  primarily 
headquarters  for  subversion  and  only  sec- 
ondarily for  what  we  consider  normal  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations.  That  is  why  their 
embassies  are  usually  staffed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  obvious  need. 

Bolivia,  for  example,  has  three  men  at  Its 
Moscow  embassy.  Even  In  kicking  119  Rus- 
sians out  of  their  embassy  in  La  Paz,  the 
Bolivians  will  be  permitting  six  or  seven  to 
staj- — double  their  own  crew  In  the  Soviet 
capital. 

The  previous  diplomatic  exchange  ratio 
of  some  125  Russians  to  three  Bolivians  ad- 
mittedly is  unusually  high — explainable  by 
the  volatile  nature  of  Bolivian  politics  and 
the  opportunity  to  assist  a  very  strong  revo- 
lutionary movement.  A  lopsided  ratio  of  rep- 
resentation, however,  is  typical  of  the  So- 
viets. 

As  of  March  1,  according  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman,  our  government  had  a 
total  of  108  American  nationals  assigned  to 
our  embassy  In  Moscow.  The  Rt;ssians  had 
189  here — not  counting  the  swarms  at  the 
United  Nations. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  State  Department 
spokesman  told  me,  the  Russians  maintain 
roughly  two  to  three  times  as  many  of  their 
nationals  in  underdeveloped  host  countries 
as  such  countries  do  in  Moscow;  and  as  just 
noted,  in  Bolivia  the  ratio  was  40  to  one. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Communism  Is  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  free- 
dom— and  the  acceptance  of  this  fact  else- 
where in  the  world — I  repeat  It  Is  discourag- 
ing to  return  home  and  suddenly  re-experi- 
ence American  apathy  or  disbelief  of  the 
reality. 

In  no  country  that  I  visited  have  I  ever 
rvin  Into  anything  approaching  the  fuzzy 
thinking  about  Communism  that  exists  here. 

Perhaps  it's  because  most  of  the  countries 
either  have  had  their  freedom  threatened  by 
them  or  taken  away  entirely  or  at  least  have 
had  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom  that 
they  see  the  facts  so  clearly. 

Heaven  knows — and  readers  of  this  col- 
umn should  certainly  know  after  all  these 
years — that  I  have  done  everything  I  can  to 
publicize  the  danger.  Yet  there  are  many 
people'  throughout  our  country  who  are 
either  confusedly  vague  on  the  subject  or 
who  flatly  argue  that  there  is  no  such  danger. 

Among  them,  unfortunately,  are  many 
teachers  who  are  educating  the  next  gen- 
eration. Whether  they  are  starry-eyed  or 
stupid  or  deliberately  malicious  In  spread- 
ing their  views  makes  little  difference.  They 
are  helping  lull  this  nation  into  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

What  these  people  teach,  in  essence,  is  that 
Communism  represents  a  trend  toward  a 
future  world  of  sweetness  and  light  in  which 
all  men  are  brothers  and  justice  prevails. 

It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  most  liberal 
and  progressive  form  of  government  In  this 
world  Is  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people"  based  on  free 
people  determining  the  details  of  the  politi- 
cal structure  for  themselves. 

Communism  does  not  and  never  will  rep- 
resent rule  by  the  people.  It  is  rule  by  an  elite 
group  of  privileged  commissars  and  whatever 
social  benefits  they  supply  their  people  carry 
a  terrible  price  tag. 
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That  price  Is  freedom — ^freedom  to  move 
about  the  world  at  will,  freedom  to  write  crit- 
icism, freedom  to  speak  up  In  protest. 

I  say  it  \a  just  plain  foolish  when  Ameri- 
cans blind  their  eyes  to  reality  and  even  go  so 
far  Sks  to  contend  that  anti-Communism  is  a 
"relic"  of  a  now-defunct  "cold  war." 

The  cold  and  often  hot  war  between  Com- 
munism and  Freedom  will  never  be  over  so 
long  as  Communism  exists. 

The  next  time  somebody  teUs  you  that 
Communism  Is  nothing  to  worry  about,  you 
can  be  sure  of  one  of  two  things. 

Either  he  hasn't  got  all  his  marbles  or  he 
Is  qxilte  far  left  of  center  politically  and  Ideo- 
logically. 

One  thing  is  for  sure  if  be  honestly  lielieves 
that  life  in  some  Communist  state  is  better, 
more  humane  and  fairer — he  is  certainly  free 
to  go  there. 

I.  for  one,  wish  he  and  all  of  his  lUc  would 
go  and  stay. 

11  TO  1  TO  THE  Left 

Dr.  George  Benson  Is  Just  back  from 
Washington  and  his  spirits  are  low.  He  says 
the  evidence  that  the  U.S.  Is  losing  the  Cold 
War  is  piling  up. 

Dr.  Benson,  once  a  missionary  to  China, 
used  the  presidency  of  little  Harding  College 
In  Searcy,  Ark.,  upon  which  to  build  a  widely 
hailed  program  of  Americanism  that  soon 
outstripped  the  facilities  of  the  little  school. 
Today  he  is  president-emeritus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  Center  In  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Is  more  concerned  than  ever  over  "our 
swift  slide  to  disaster  through  military 
weakness." 

"I'm  convinced,  as  are  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  with  whom  I  have  Just  visited, 
that  the  Cold  War  being  waged  by  world 
Communism  against  the  U-SA.  is  continu- 
ing, and  that  we  are  continuing  to  lose  it," 
Dr.  Benson  reports. 

The  consensus  of  the  people  he  visited  is 
this:  "Soviet  Russia  Is  building  a  military 
power  to  take  over  the  world  one  way  or  an- 
other. .  .  .  She  Is  ahead  of  us  In  the  most 
Important  strategic  weaponry  and  constantly 
lengthening  her  lead.  If  she  falls  to  over- 
come the  U.S.  by  default  (our  weakness,  and 
division,  and  ultimate  surrender)  she  will 
strike  militarUy." 

One  of  the  responsible  "higher-ups"  with 
whom  Dr.  Benson  talked  In  Washington  was 
Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  It."  he  told  Dr. 
Benson,  "by  1976,  unless  we  keep  pace  and 
do  things  we  are  supposed  to  do,  the  Rus- 
sians will  outdistance  us  In  every  field  of 
military  operation,  and  challenge  our  mili- 
tary security." 

The  good  doctor  brought  back  a  lot  more 
In  the  way  of  warning  against  our  worsening 
defense  position  around  the  world,  but  It  has 
all  been  covered  here,  one  way  or  another. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  slipping  rapidly  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  military  power,  and  nobody 
has  yet  discovered  how  one  who  keeps  slid- 
ing downhill  can  avoid  bitting  the  bottom. 

To  us,  the  significant  thing  about  It  all  Is 
that  the  American  people  don't  seem  con- 
cerned about  this  dangerous  lapse  Into  sec- 
ond place.  Thousands  of  people  wUl  write 
their  congressman  protesting  a  reduction  In 
some  give-away  program,  but  when  the  Con- 
gressional do-gooders  propose  that  our  mili- 
tary budget  be  cut  some  more  so  that  such 
give-aways  can  be  Increased,  there's  not  a 
peep  from  the  other  side. 

How  can  this  be? 

We  think  it  is  the  result  of  a  long-range 
brain  washing  program  centered  In  some  of 
our  more  liberal  coUeges.  For  years  radical 
speakers,  mostly  Communist,  have  been  ap- 
pearing on  American  campuses  with  the 
sanction  of  the  college  administrations.  This 
has  been  gradually  building  up  for  IS  years. 

A  survey  of  college  speaker  programs  in 
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1971  Is  Just  out.  Its  aim  was  to  discover  how 
many  radical-liberal  speakers  appeared  on 
college  campuses  as  compared  to  the  number 
of  conservative  speakers. 

In  the  40  schools  selected  from  all  over 
the  country,  the  proportion  of  radical-liberal 
speakers  to  conservatives  was  about  11  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  reds  and  pinks.  This  adds  up  to 
431  left-wing  speakers  and  only  38  conserv- 
ative speakers. 

Even  more  amazing  were  some  of  the  fees 
paid  to  the  more  militant  podium  personal- 
ities. The  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  paid  the  notorloxis  left-wing  lawyer, 
William  Kimtsler,  $2,000  for  one  speech.  But 
that's  nothing.  The  University  of  Maryland 
paid  Panther  leader  Huey  Newton  $4,801  for 
a  single  speech.  Jerry  Rubin,  Abble  Hoffman, 
David  Dellinger  and  their  like  make  In  excess 
of  $50,000  a  year  as  campus  speakers. 

Yes,  you  say  say;  but  what  has  this  to  do 
with  Communist  brain  washing? 

Here's  what:  Last  year  actress  Jane  Fonda 
told  2,000  students  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity: "I  would  think  that  if  you  understood 
what  Communism  was,  you  would  hope,  you 
would  pray  on  your  knees,  that  we  could  some 
day  become  Communist." 

That's  what  she  said.  And  do  you  know, 
not  one  of  those  2,000  students  challenged 
her! 

Most  students  don't  take  a  radical  political 
philosophy  to  college  with  them;  but  a  lot 
of  them  are  picking  It  up  after  they  get  there. 
They  get  It  from  such  speakers  as  Jane 
Fonda  and  William  Kuntsler,  and  they  find  It 
accepted  and  supported — and  even  pro- 
moted— by  an  alarming  number  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

Is  all  this  planned?  Of  course  It  Is.  It  Is  the 
great  brain  washing  project  through  which 
the  Communists  hope  to  prepare  the  U.S. 
for  easy  plucking. 

We  don't  say  that  every  radical  campus 
speaker  takes  orders  direct  from  Moscow; 
but  they  are  under  some  form  of  discipline, 
so  that  the  program  Is  kept  moving. 

Part  of  the  brain  washing  is  to  con- 
vince tis  aU  that  no  money  should  be  "wast- 
ed" on  weapons  that  could  be  spent  on 
people. 

That's  the  refrain  of  the  brain  washers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  Americans  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  Na- 
tion's wealth,  our  power,  and  our  many 
blessings,  simply  because  we  have  come 
to  take  them  for  granted.  We  have  be- 
come fat,  lazy,  and  comfortable.  No,  I 
am  not  talking  about  all  Americans,  for 
a  significant  number  fully  imderstand 
and  speak  out  on  a  crucial  issue  of  de- 
fense. But.  unless  this  Nation  wakes  up; 
unless  the  American  people  reject  the 
false  messiahs  who  promise  peace  with- 
out sacrifice  and  without  constant  vigi- 
lance, we  may  be  not  only  the  first,  but 
also  the  last  and  only  persons  to  enjoy 
the  "generation  of  peace"  we  all  so  dearly 
want.  Freedom  today  carries  a  high  price 
tag,  but  life  is  not  worth  a  plugged  nickel 
without  it.  Are  we  still  the  same  people 
who  once  shouted  to  our  enemies — "Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death?" 


WHAT  APOLLO   16  MISSION  MEANS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  TEAG  IE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Peter  Reich,  aviation  and  space  edi- 
tor of  Chicago  Today,  offers  a  most  in- 
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teresting  insight  into  the  manned  space 
flight  program  of  the  United  States  in 
the  April  28,  1972,  edition  of  that  paper. 
Mr.  Reich  summarizes  well  the  achieve- 
ments and  potential  of  our  national 
space  program  with  particular  attention 
to  the  already  established  achievements 
of  Apollo  16.  I  commend  this  article  to 
your  reading: 

What  Afollo    16   Mission   Means 
(By  Peter  Reich) 

The  Apollo  16  astronauts  are  back  on 
Earth — safe  and  sound. 

What  does  the  latest  Journey  to  the  Moon 
mean?  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

For  one  thing,  the  United  States  now  has 
sent  aloft  26  different  manned  spaceships  Into 
the  hostile  environment  beyond  Earth's  shel- 
tering atmosphere — and  brought  them  all 
back  safely. 

That  alone  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Thirty-two  Americans  now  have  traveled 
Into  space,  16  of  them  have  made  one  or  more 
repeat  trips,  10  have  walked  on  the  moon — 
and  not  one  has  so  much  as  scratched  a 
finger  in  outer  space  mission. 

By  contrast,  four  Russian  cosmonauts  have 
perished  in  space,  and  no  Russian  has  even 
circled  the  moon. 

John  Young,  commander  of  the  Apollo  16, 
and  James  Lovell  are  the  recordholding  astro- 
nauts. Both  now  have  flown  four  space  mis- 
sions each,  more  than  any  other  human  be- 
ings. 

Young  must  be  given  the  edge.  He  has 
roamed  the  lunar  surface.  Lovell  flew  around 
the  moon  on  two  missions,  but  did  not  land. 
(He  was  supposed  to  land  on  the  moon,  but 
an  explosion  In  the  service  module  of  his 
moonship,  Apollo  13,  canceled  those  plans. 

Four  other  Americans  have  made  three 
space  flights  each — Wally  Schlrra,  Charles 
Conrad,  Thomas  Stafford,  and  David  Scott. 

Ten  other  American  astronauts,  Including 
two  from  the  Chicago  area,  have  made  two 
trips  into  space.  They  include  Gene  Cernan, 
whose  mother  lives  In  suburban  Bellwood, 
and  James  McDlvltt,  who  attended  Lane 
Technical  High  School  In  Chicago. 

Also,  Michael  Collins,  Edwin  |Buzz]  Aldrln, 
the  late  VlrgU  [Gus)  Grlssom,  Nell  Arm- 
strong [first  man  on  the  moon],  Richard 
Gordon,  Alan  Sbepard  (first  American  In 
space],  Gordon  Cooper,  and  Prank  Borman 
[first  man  to  circle  the  moon.) 

There  have  been  two  suborbital  [up-down] 
space  missions  in  the  one-man  Mercury 
spacecraft,  and  four  orbital  missions  by  the 
same  craft. 

Ten  two-man  Gemini  flights  were  flown. 
And  now  10  three-man  Apollo  flights  have 
been  accomplished. 

Of  the  Apollo  flights,  two  were  Earth  orbit 
missions,  three  orbited  the  Moon  without 
sending  men  to  the  surface,  and  five  were 
moonlandlng  missions. 

One  Apollo  mission  remains. 

Apollo  17  will  be  under  the  command  of 
Bellwood  astronaut  Gene  Cernan,  who  Is 
scheduled  to  walk  on  the  Moon  with  the 
first  civilian-scientist  to  fly  an  American 
space  mission.  Dr.  Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 

Rookie  astronaut  Ronald  Evans  will  wait 
for  the  pair  In  the  circling  mothershlp. 

Launch  date  for  Apollo  17  has  been  set 
for  next  December  6.  Like  the  Apollo  15  and 
16  astronauts,  the  Apollo  17  crewmen  will 
ride  In  style  across  the  lunar  surface  In  an- 
other electric  Moon  Buggy. 

And  that  will  terminate  the  Apollo  Moon- 
land  program. 

Beyond  Apollo  17  are  three  planned  Sky- 
lab  missions.  The  first  Is  to  keep  three 
men  In  orbit  for  28  days.  The  second  and 
third  should  keep  three  men  up  for  56  days 
each. 

After  that.  In  the  late  1970s,  should  come 
the  Space  Shuttle,  a  winged  craft  about  tbe 
size  of  a  DC-9  jetliner  which  will  rocket  Into 
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space  like  a  spacecraft,  but  return  to  land 
on  Earth  like  an  airplane — and  be  able  to 
make  repeated  flights ! 

Each  of  America's  space  programs  has  had 
a  speclflc  purpose : 

Mercury-Redstone  taught  us  that  man 
can  survive  a  rocket  trip  Into  space  and  re- 
turn safely,  at  speeds  of  up  to  5.200  m.p.b. 

Mercury-Atlas  demonstrated  that  man  c^n 
safely  orbit  the  Earth  at  up  to  17,400  miles 
an  hour. 

Gemini  showed  that  a  manned  spacecraft 
can  be  maneuvered,  rendezvous  with  another 
manned  craft,  link  -up  with  unmanned  satel- 
lites, change  altitude,  and  can  use  an  un- 
manned satellite's  rocket  to  blast  itself  into 
a  different  orbit. 

Apollo  proved  that  men  can  fly  beyond 
Earth  orbit,  around  the  Moon,  and  even 
land. 


MRS.  CONSTANTINE  MACKARONIS: 
A  GREAT  LADY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  my  finest  constituents,  Mrs.  Con- 
stantine  Mackaronis,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  was  honored  for  "outstanding  civic 
work"  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs. 

There  is  so  much  I  could  say  about 
Mrs.  Mackaronis.  However,  I  think  that 
the  attached  article  published  by  the 
Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick,  cites 
some  of  her  remarkable  activities, 
achievements,  and  leadership. 

Mrs.  Mackaronis  is  a  woman  of  many 
talents,  but  her  greatest  gift  is  the  love 
she  has  for  people — it  is  deep  and  real 
and  enduiing.  It  is  a  special  honor  to 
have  her  live  in  Middlesex  County,  where 
she  works  day  and  night,  not  only  help- 
ing people,  but  providing  inspiration  as 
well.  Respected,  admired,  and  loved,  this 
great  lady  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  have 
the  honor  of  knowing  her.  Like  her  hus- 
band, she  always  has  love  in  her  heart. 
(Prom  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 
May  10.  1972] 

"Outstanding  Civic  Work"  Is  Honored 

Atlantic  City. — Cited  for  her  numerous 
civic  activities.  Mrs.  Constantlne  Mackaronis 
of  11  Edgeworth  Place.  New  Brunswick,  has 
been  honored  with  the  Cecilia  Gaines  Holland 
Award  by  the  New  Jersey  Stite  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

The  award,  presented  last  night  at  the  fed- 
eration's annual  convention  here.  Is  given  an- 
nually to  the  "clubwoman  doing  outstanding 
civic  work  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey."  It  was 
instigated  by  Mrs.  Holland,  president  of  the 
federation  from  1896-98,  who  is  known  for 
the  part  she  played  in  helping  to  preserve  the 
land  along  the  Hudson  River  called  Palisades 
Interstate  Park.  Criteria  for  the  award  is 
based  strictly  on  civic  activities  rather  than 
participation  In  club  work. 

Mrs.  Mackaronis  was  nominated  by  Mrs. 
William  Bornheimer,  past  president  of  the 
Rarltan  Valley  Woman's  Club,  a  club  that 
meets  In  the  evening  for  women  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  daytime  meetings.  Mrc.  Mack- 
aronis was  Its  founder. 

A  member  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical 
Commission,  Mrs.  Mackaronis  served  on  the 
New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Committee  in  19G4 
and  was  chairman  of  the  United  Nations  cele- 
bration In  New  Brunswick.  She  Is  advisor  to 
the  Citizens  Federation  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  is  chairman  of  the  Parent  Council 
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for  New  Brunswick  Schools  and  serves  on  the 
Community  Advisory  Committee  to  the  city's 
Beard  of  Education. 

Both  she  and  her  husband  are  active  in  St. 
George  Greek  Orthodox  Church  where  the 
former  organized  and  was  first  president  of 
the  PTO.  She  also  has  been  secretary  of  GOYA 
(Greek  Orthodox  Youth  Organization). 

Her  husband  is  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  St.  George  Board  of  Trustees.  They  have 
three  children:  Gregory,  supervisor  of  the 
case  workers  for  the  Middlesex  County  Wel- 
fare Bureau;  Candace.  who  teaches  Spanish  at 
New  Brunswick  High  School,  and  Patrice,  a 
social  worker  at  Princeton  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Mackaronis  currently  is  serving  as  vice 
president  and  director  of  conunissions  on  ad- 
ministration and  individual  development  for 
the  New  Jersey  Parent  Teachers  Association, 
and  is  president  of  the  Middlesex  County  Past 
PTA  Presidents  Service  Group.  She  is  on  the 
N.J.  Education  Association's  committee  plan- 
ning a  curriculum  work  conference  to  be  held 
In  November. 

A  member  of  the  Middlesex  County  College 
Foundation,  she  also  serves  the  Raritan  Val- 
ley Girl  Scout  Council,  the  Linnaeus  Garden 
Club  and  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Parliamentarians  and  a  member  of 
the  Richard  Kain  Unit,  NAP. 


CRITICS  GANG  UP  ON  THE 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Ml'.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  appeared  in  Business  Week 
of  May  6,  an  article  on  the  bicentennial. 
It  is  entitled  "Critics  Gang  Up  on  the  Bi- 
centennial." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  perceptive 
and  worthwhile  analysis  by  a  very  capa- 
ble author  and  reporter.  Because  this  re- 
flects a  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of 
many  important  people  who  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  and  for  American  history 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  challenge  that 
is  presented  in  properly  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  birth,  I  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Recently  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  the  magazine  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Lo- 
cal History  on  its  editorial  page  which 
indicates  that  the  leadership  of  this  vei-y 
fine  historical  organization  is  discour- 
aged. It  is  my  belief  that  it  reflects  the 
thinking  of  many  of  its  members  and 
adds  up  to  a  growing  collection  of  con- 
cern that  ought  to  be  noted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Bicentermial  Commission  and 
especially  by  its  Director,  who  many  be- 
lieve woefully  inadequate  for  the  clial- 
lenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  editorial  ends  with 
the  observation  that  "time  is  riuming 
out."  But  it  is  not  too  late  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  recognize 
its  opportunity  and  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge at  an  early  date. 

The  article  from  Business  Week  fol- 
lows : 

Critics  Gang  Up  on  the  Bicentennial 

Plans  to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution  are  stirring  their 
own  mini-revolt,  centered  around  the  agency 
in  charge:  the  American  Revolution  Blcen- 
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tennlal  Commission.  "They  act  like  they're 
promoting  a  high  school  prom,"  says  Repre- 
sentative Jerome  Waldie  (D-Calif.). 

Similar  complaints  come  from  other  con- 
gressmen as  well  as  from  historians.  They 
charge  that  planning  for  the  bicentennial 
has  been  preempted  by  promoters  who  are 
more  Interested  In  commercializing  the  1976 
celebration  than  In  providing  meaningful 
events  to  note  the  nation's  200th  birthday. 
"Some  very  respected  historians  say  that  If 
the  leadership  is  not  changed,  the  bicenten- 
nial is  doomed  to  failure,"  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa)  charged  In  a 
House  speech.  Senator  Charles  Mathlas,  Jr., 
(R-Md.),  and  Representative  Bradford  Morse 
( R-Mass. ) ,  co-authors  of  legislation  that 
created  the  commission,  are  both  scathingly 
critical — Morse  so  much  so  that  he  voted 
against  funds  to  keep  the  commission  op- 
erating. 

A  primary  target  of  this  wrath  Is  Jack 
Levant,  director  of  the  commission  and 
former  senior  vice-president  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.  Levant,  who  was  sworn  Into 
the  job  by  none  less  than  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Burger  last  October,  is  a  long-time 
business  associate  of  David  J.  Mahoney,  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  also  chairman 
and  president  of  Norton  Simon,  Inc.  "LeVant 
has  to  go,"  Schwengel  says  flatly,  and  a  move 
to  oust  him  is  taking  shape  In  Congress. 

ACTIVmES 

Defenders  of  the  comml.sslon  argue  that 
It  has  been  handicapped  by  a  small  staff,  lit- 
tle money,  and  frequent  changes  In  leader- 
ship since  It  was  set  up  in  1966.  But  now, 
with  a  staff  of  60  and  with  new  members  of 
the  commission,  defenders  says  that  It  Is 
broadening  Its  representation  and  beginning 
to  make  progress. 

Currently,  the  commission's  plan^  center 
on  two  main  proposals.  One  is  for  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  in  Philadelphia — Itself  a  fo- 
cus of  controversy  In  the  Quaker  City.  The 
second,  still  under  study.  Is  for  a  perma- 
nent "urban,  recreational,  and  cultural"  park 
In  each  state,  financed  with  $15  billion  of 
federal  funds.  The  parks  would  have  such 
things  as  state  historical  exhibitions,  craft 
bazaars,   playgrounds,   and   restaurants. 

So  far,  the  commission  has  helped  to  set 
up  state  centennial  commissions  and  arts 
groups  to  draw  up  projects  for  the  celebra- 
tion. It  has  also  made  a  14-mlnute  film 
about  the  centennial,  and  Is  talking  about 
other  activities.  Now  it  is  seeking  business 
participation,  and  will  send  out  packets  this 
summer  to  companies  siiggestlng  ways  In 
which  they  might  cooi>erate.  Corporations 
and  ad  agencies  are  "thrashing  about"  for 
ideas,  says  a  commission  staffer.  American 
Oil  Co.,  for  instance,  has  commission  en- 
dorsement for  its  drive  to  raise  funds  to 
eradicate  sickle  cell  anemia  by  1976. 

But,  say  critics,  these  activities  simply  are 
not  adequate.  "They  conceive  of  It  as  a  big 
birthday  party,"  charges  John  Harr,  editor 
of  USA  200.  an  Independent  newsletter  on 
bicentennial  activities.  Historians,  he  says, 
are  In  a  state  of  near-rebellion.  Professor 
Clarence  VerSteeg  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, chairman  of  the  American  Historical 
Assn.'s  Bicentennial  Committee,  complains 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mahoney  or  LeVant. 

"No  programs  are  being  planned  to  bring 
across  the  meaning  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution." VerSteeg  says.  "It  shouldn't  be  a 
costume  play.  It  should  represent  a  clash  of 
Ideas."  VerSteeg  claims  that  the  commis- 
sion's operations  have  been  "closed"  and 
that  the  projects  it  has  endorsed  so  far — a 
World  Food  Exposition  In  Iowa,  for  exam- 
ple— are  "rather  dreary  and  commercial."  At 
the  commission's  May  15  meeting,  historical 
groups  win  propose  that  a  National  Historic 
Records  Commission  be  created.  If  the  pro- 
posal Is  accepted,  sajrs  commission  member 
Professor    Richard    McCormlck    of    Rutgers 
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University,  It  will  "do  a  lot  to  restore  the 
credibility  of  the  commission"  with  the  his- 
torians. 

UNDER  FIRE 

Another  target  of  the  critics  Is  the  com- 
position of  the  commission.  Congress  added 
eight  new  members  to  the  commission, 
prompted  by  complaints  that,  of  the  18  pub- 
lic members,  only  one  was  a  historian,  one 
was  black,  two  were  women,  and  none  was 
under  age  42.  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  as- 
sembled a  group  of  young  people  who  wanted 
to  help  plan  for  the  bicentennial,  but  after 
they  were  unofficially  embraced  by  the  com- 
mission as  its  "youth  advisory  committee." 
they  pulled  out,  charging  that  they  were  be- 
ing used  as  a  "smokescreen"  to  make  It  ap- 
pear that  young  people  were  participating. 

Also  under  attack  Is  the  urban  park  pro- 
posal, which  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
commission  leadership's  arrogance.  The  idea 
came  up  last  October  at  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  commission.  The  staff 
then  worked  up  a  plan  for  the  parks.  This 
was  presented  to  the  full  commission  in 
February,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  submitted  to  President  Nixon  for  his  ap- 
proval. There  was  no  Indication  on  the 
agenda  that  the  matter  was  coming  up,  says 
commission  member  McCormlck,  no  advance 
documents  for  study  by  members,  and  less 
than  a  hour's  discussion.  "It  was  most  ex- 
traordinary." McCormlck  says. 

To  Levant,  the  fast  action  on  the  parks 
proposal  was  an  effort  to  dispel  charges  of  a 
"do-nothing  commission."  "We  were  asked 
by  the  President  to  get  the  wagon  moving." 
he  says. 

Critics  might  be  willing  to  let  the  com- 
mission operate  more  on  its  own  if  they  had 
more  confidence  In  the  professional  back 
ground  of  Its  director.  "I  have  never  heard  of 
LeVant  In  the  history  field,"  says  Schwengel, 
with  some  sarcasm.  (Schwengel  was  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
and  is  president  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society.)  McCormlck  does  not  press  for  a 
historian  to  run  the  staff,  but  he  thinks  that 
the  director  should  "at  least  be  someone 
who  knows  his  way  around  the  government" 
and  has  a  background  in  public  affairs.  Le- 
vant retorts  that  he  thinks  a  business  back- 
ground Is  needed  to  cut  through  formalities 
and  get  things  done.  But  critics  still  do  not 
believe  the  commission  and  Its  staff  are  com- 
petent to  stage  a  worthy  commemoration. 


TAX  ACCOUNTANT  REGISTRATION? 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mi".  Speaker,  although 
the  tax  filing  season  hasjjust  concluded, 
the  subject  of  taxes  and  the  role  of  the 
pci-sons  engaged  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  returns  is  still  very  much  in  the 
news. 

A  recent  story  appeared  in  the  Hutch- 
inson News  concerning  the  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  one  of  the  professional  or- 
ganizations in  the  accounting  field.  The 
National  Society  of  Public  Accountants 
testified  on  this  important  subject  on 
April  18,  1972,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
House  Govei-nment  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  John  P.  Shultz  of 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  who  is  President  of 
the  Public  Accountants  Association  of 
Kansas,  the  affiliate  State  organization 
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of  the  National  Society  of  Public  Ac- 
countants, for  bringing  this  article  to  my 
attention. 

This  organization  of  professional  ac- 
coimtants  should  be  craigratulated  for 
seeking  a  practical  solution  to  a  most 
serious  question  touching  millions  of 
American  taxpayers. 

I  insert  the  news  article  of  April  16, 
1972,  from  the  Hutchinson  News  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Tax  Accountant  Registration? 

The  president  of  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants  this  week  called  for  reg- 
istration of  all  income  tax  return  preparers 
in  order  to  cut  down  on  Imprt^er  prepara- 
tion of  the  forms. 

"Allegations  by  the  IRS  and  the  Treasury 
that  many  tax  returns  prepared  for  a  free 
are  either  erroneous  or  fraudtilent  under- 
score the  pressing  need  for  immediate  steps 
to  Identify  and  assure  the  competence  of 
all  preparers,"  said  R.  J.  Passero. 

"Every  person  who  prepares  federal  Income 
tax  returns  for  a  fee  ought  to  be  clearly 
Identified  by  a  registration  system  and  be 
willing  to  demonstrate  hla  comjietence  by 
continuing  study  and  familiarity  with  a  con- 
stantly changing  technical  field." 

He  said  that  before  a  person  could  renew 
bis  registration  at  appropriate  Intervals,  he 
would  have  to  file  an  affidavit  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  indicating  that  he  had 
complied  with  a  reasonable  on-going  educa- 
tion program  in  the  tax  field. 

"No  one  should  be  exempt,"  said  Passero. 
"The  only  preparers  who  might  be  reluctant 
to  register  would  be  the  marginal  preparers 
who  have  something  to  hide." 

Passero  will  testify  formally  at  bearings 
of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee Tuesday. 

The  National  Society  of  Public  Account- 
ants is  composed  of  some  13,000  independent 
accountants  in  public  practice.  Organized  in 
1945,  NSPA  has  been  active  in  encouraging 
state  legislation  to  regulate  the  accounting 
professional  through  the  establishment  of 
licensing  or  registration  of  public  account- 
ants other  than  CPAs. 

The  National  Society's  recent  prot>osal  was 
the  first  formal  presentation  made  by  the 
professionals  In  the  tax  and  accounting  fields 
In  response  to  an  IRS  request  for  comments. 

"This  plan  to  Identify  every  person  making 
returns  and  to  require  some  continuing  edu- 
cation Is  designed  to  take  some  Immediate, 
practical  steps  to  halt  the  shoddy  perform- 
ance of  some  preparers,"  said  Passero. 

He  stated  that  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  avoid  placing  an  administrative  burden 
upon  IRS  while  doing  something  to  give  the 
public  a  reasonable  expectation  of  receiving 
qualified  assistance. 

"It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  examples  un- 
earthed by  IRS  In  Its  current  probe  will  come 
about  not  from  fraudulent  behavior  but  from 
lack  of  knowledge  of  this  complex  tax  field," 
said  Passero. 

"Without  continuing  technical  education 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  will  remain  a  dan- 
ger to  the  taxpayer  seeking  advice." 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FREE 
LABOR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or  PCNNSTLVAltlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment is  completing  10  years  of  activity  in 
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Latin  America,  where  it  has  sought  to 
establish  strong  labor  unions  with  a  dem- 
ocratic orientation.  It  has  been  cqiposed 
by  formidable  obstacles — ^the  Communist 
movement  included. 

This  work  deserves  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  and  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  summary  of  the 
accomplishments  of  AIFLD  over  the  past 
10  years,  but  before  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  leadership  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  is  pres- 
ident of  AIFLD,  and  J.  Peter  Grace  is 
chairman  of  the  board,  so  we  have  labor 
and  management  teaming  in  this  effort. 
Joseph  A.  Beime,  president  of  the  Com- 
mimications  Workers  of  America,  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer, and  William  C. 
Doherty,  Jr.,  is  executive  director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  summary  of  the 

accomplishments    of    the    organization 

during  the  past  10  years  in  the  Record: 

American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 

Development 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development,  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO,  has 
completed  a  decade  of  operations  with  an 
outstanding  recc^-d  of  helping  the  Latin 
American  labor  movement  build  Its  power 
and  competence  to  the  point  where  the  Latin 
American  Worker  has  his  proper  voice  In 
labor-management  relations  In  the  area. 

With  the  Increasing  support  of  the  United 
States  Government,  this  unique  Joint  ven- 
ture of  American  labor  and  business  has  sig- 
nificantly accelerated  economic  growth  with 
justice  In  La/tln  America  through  programs 
of  education,  housing  and  community  ac- 
tion, and  has  demonstrated  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  that  their  best  Interests 
are  served  by  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

The  tremendous  progress  of  AIFLD  Is  Im- 
pressive, especially  considering  that  demo- 
cratic unionism  has  had  to  contend  with 
strong  communist  opposition.  Beginning  In 
1962  when  Fidel  Castro's  popularity  in  Latin 
America  was  at  its  highest  peak,  AIFLD  had 
to  challenge  Castroism  on  Its  home  ground 
In  Latin  America  and  deal  with  Its  infiltra- 
tion and  attempted  takeover  of  the  labor 
movement.  AIFLD  has  demonstrated  that 
the  democratic  wny  offers  greater  digrnity 
and  a  higher  quality  of  life  to  the  workers  of 
Latin  America. 

How  successfully  it  took  up  this  challenge 
can  be  seen  from  the  number  of  labor  unions 
that  have  routed  their  communist  leaders 
and  joined  the  democratic  camp. 

Outstanding  victories  In  cause  democratic 
of  reform  were  achieved  in  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  where  communist  Infil- 
tration of  the  labor  movement  was  a  severe 
problem,  notably  in  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Ecua- 
dor, Colombia,  Panama,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala  and  Guyana. 

AIFLD^  record  of  accomplishment  Is  mak- 
ing trade  tmlons  effective  engines  of  change 
In  Latin  America  can  best  be  seen  in  con- 
crete data : 

In  Education:  It  has  trained  In  ten  years 
188,795  labor  leaders  at  residential  centers 
and  In  regional  seminars  In  Latin  America; 
1127  leaders  in  its  advanced  course  at  the 
Front  Royal,  Virginia  Institute,  and  89  labor 
economists  who  were  educated  at  Loyola  and 
Georgetown  Universities.  In  1972  It  has  set 
up  training  courses  for  an  additional  36,000 
leaders  in  Latin  American  training  centers; 
200  leaders  at  the  Front  Royal  Institute  and 
21  labor  economists  at  Georgetown. 

In  Housing:  16,269  units  have  ben  com- 
pleted In  12  countries  for  an  investment  of 
$70  million  with  an  additional  1,619  units 
costing  $6.6  million  now  under  construction. 
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In  Credit  Facilities:  The  Workers  Housing 
Bank  in  Peru  set  up  by  AIFLD  has  $4.25  mil- 
lion In  deposits  from  13,268  workers  and  has 
approved  961  loans  for  total  of  $8.1  million. 
AIFLD  has  established  a  credit  cooperative 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  to  free  thousands 
of  workers  from  loan  sharks. 

In  Social  Action:  675  community  action 
projects  have  been  completed  representing 
an  investment  of  $2.2  million  In  grants  and 
Interest-free  loans  funded  by  the  AFL-CIO 
and  AID. 

In  Impact  Projects:  The  AFL-CIO  has  con- 
tributed $600,000  to  finance  this  program  of 
grants  and  interest-free  loans  of  less  than 
$5,000  to  help  unions  build  community  cen- 
ters, for  school  construction,  repairing  and 
remodeling,  disaster  relief,  health  services, 
educational  equipment,  and  the  like.  Under 
this  revolving  fund  351  projects  In  22  coun- 
tries have  been  approved  for  a  total  of  $676,- 
000. 

In  Regional  RevoMng  Loan  Fund:  Fi- 
nanced by  AID  this  program  provides  Inter- 
est-free loans  on  projects  costing  between 
$5,000  and  $50,000  for  social  projects  and 
community  development. 

The  "alumni"  of  the  AIFLD  education 
program  have  become  top  labor  leaders  in 
their  home  countries,  directing  labor  federa- 
tions or  large  key  unions  and  In  some  cases 
they  have  become  members  of  legislatures 
and  cabinet  ministers. 

In  recognition  of  Its  Increased  effectiveness, 
the  U.S.  Government,  through  AID,  has  sub- 
stantially Increased  its  grants  to  the  Insti- 
tute during  the  course  of  the  past  decade. 
In  this  same  period  of  time  It  has  had  the 
strong  support  of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations. 

Here  are  three  Presidential  comments: 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  express  to  the  first 
group  of  participants  in  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development  my  warm 
best  wishes  and  congratulations. 

"The  Institute  Is  a  formal  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fraternity  of  spirit  to  which  all 
who  choose  freedom  belong  American  trade 
unionism,  the  beneficiary  of  an  ot>en  politi- 
cal system  and  an  accomplished  economy,  can 
Impart  to  bis  brother  trade  unionists  from 
other  lands  Its  technical  know-how  and  Its 
experienced  methods.  But  It  receives  some- 
thing In  return — the  refreshing  reminder 
that  those  things  have  come  into  being  and 
exist  for  the  welfare  of  the  Individual  and  the 
advance  of  human  dignity  .  .  ." — John  F. 
Kennedy. 

"For  over  three  years  the  education  and 
social  welfare  programs  of  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development  have 
brought  untold  benefits  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can workers.  "The  Institute  has  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  our  efforts  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  the  Americas.  In  It 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  found  a  ready 
champion,  and  its  countless  beneficiaries 
have  foiind  the  pathway  to  a  better  life 
.  .  ." — Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

"We  have  a  special  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people  who  share  this  Western  Hem- 
isphere with  us  and  are  currently  seeking 
new  initiatives  to  make  our  combined  ef- 
forts more  effective.  The  AIFLD,  through  Its 
various  self-help  projects  In  such  fields  as  co- 
operatives and  housing  and  through  Its  ed- 
ucational work  in  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  free  democratic  trade  unions,  has 
played  an  important  role  by  involving  rank 
and  file  workers  in  Its  activities  .  .  ." — 
Richard  Nixon. 

In  the  critical  struggle  for  the  allegiance 
of  rural  workers  who  suffered  from  exploita- 
tions, poverty,  and  disease,  AIFLD  moved  rap- 
Idly  during  the  ten-year  period  and  success- 
fully organized  these  workers  Into  demo- 
cratic unions.  In  the  particularly  needy 
northeast  sector  of  Brazim,  AIFLD  set  up 
three  large  niral  centers  to  provide  educa- 
tion, health  care  and  agricultural  training, 
and    set    up    smaller    centers    In    Ecuador, 
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Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Institute  broadened  Its  program  by 
establishing  in  Colombia  an  Inter-American 
training  center  to  develop  rural  leaders  to 
work  in  their  home  countries  with  farm 
workers  by  creating  cooperatives  and  by  pro- 
viding education,  medical,  legal  and  credit 
services. 

AIFLD  today  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
and  successful  private  organizations  operat- 
ing in  Latin  America.  During  its  first  ten 
years  of  operation  It  has  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition of  Castro-Conjmunlsm  and  is  now  re- 
oriented to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  70's. 
It  was  strongly  endorsed  by  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  following  his  fact-finding  tour  of 
Latin  America  several  years  ago.  He  recom- 
mended Increased  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance tlirough  AIFLD  for  worker  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training. 

One  of  its  major  assets  is  the  successful 
blending  of  American  business,  labor  and 
government.  AIFLD  has  demonstrated  that 
the  three  essential  sectors  of  a  viable  demo- 
cratic society  can  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal  in  pursuit  of  common  interests. 
It  has  proved  itself  a  model  for  similar  orga- 
nizations working  in  other  fields  and  in  other 
activities. 

During  the  past  ten  years  labor  and  busi- 
ness support  has  been  particularly  encour- 
aging to  AIFLD  and.  In  fact.  It  is  essential 
In  maintaining  the  labor-management-gov- 
ernment concept  on  which  It  was  founded  to 
define  and  promote  equitable  patterns  of  la- 
bor-management relations  in  the  private  en- 
terprise sector  which  forms  an  Integral  part 
of  the  mixed  economies  in  Latin  America. 

AIFLD  has  pioneered  In  establishing  and 
developing  this  unique  Joint  venture  which 
points  the  way  toward  the  type  of  organiza- 
tional base  on  which  some  of  our  foreign  ac- 
tivities can  operate  with  efifectiveness  and 
success. 


A  WELL-DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO 
LUISA  QUINTERO 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. May  21,  a  well  deserved  tribute  will 
be  paid  to  Mrs.  Luisa  Amparo  Quintero, 
staff  reporter  of  El  Dlario-La  Prensa,  by 
her  many  friends  and  associates  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  of  the  Lincoln  Center  in 
New  York  City.  Mrs.  Qiuntero,  affection- 
ately known  in  the  Puerto  Rican  and 
Spanish-speaking  community  as  simply 
"Luisa."  will  be  honored  for  her  many 
years  of  tireless  and  outstanding  service 
to  the  community  as  well  as  for  her  dis- 
tinguished journalistic  career. 

Bom  in  Toa  Baja  in  northern  Puerto 
Rico.  Luisa  served  as  secretary  to  the 
great  Puerto  Rican  national  poet.  Luis 
Llorens  Torres.  Arriving  in  the  United 
States  in  1928.  she  quickly  launched  her 
noted  career  as  a  newspaperwoman  by 
taking  a  position  with  La  Prensa.  Both  as 
a  member  of  the  press  as  well  as  in  her 
private  life,  Mrs.  Quintero  has  tirelessly 
worked  to  achieve  equal  rights  for  all 
peoples  and  to  foster  greater  xmder- 
standing  among  diverse  ethnic  and  racial 
groups.  She  has  also  been  a  vital  element 
in  the  progress  of  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity, both  in  New  York  and  on  the  is- 
land. OfiBcial  recognition  has  been  given 
to  her  important  community  contribu- 
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tions — in  1967  when  she  was  named 
"Journalist  of  the  Year"  by  the  Institute 
of  Puerto  Rico,  in  1968  when  Terence 
Cardinal  Cooke  of  New  York  bestowed 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  San  Juan  Fiesta 
on  her  and  in  1970  when  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  awarded  her  the  Medal  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

I  feel  a  very  special  affection  for  Luisa 
and  am  proud  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  associated  with  her  in  a  num- 
ber of  commtmity  projects  over  the  past 
years.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  join  in  hon- 
oring her  and  in  bringing  her  outstand- 
ing career  to  our  colleagues"  attention. 

At  the  testimonial  dinner  Mrs.  Quin- 
tero will  be  presented  with  a  resolution 
which  both  aptly  sxxmmarizes  her  many 
and  varied  accomplishments  and  contri- 
butions and  appropriately  expresses  the 
gratitude  of  her  many  friends,  both 
within  and  without  the  Puerto  Rican 
community.  I  am  pleased  to  present  this 
resolution  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Resolution  in  Tribute  to  La  Sra.  Luisa 
Amparo  Quintero 
Whereas,  La  Sra.  Luisa  Amparo  Quintero  is 
a  noted,  loved  and  respected  Journalist  who 
has  dedicated  her  personal  and  professional 
life  to  serving  the  Puerto  Rican  Community 
in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico; 

Whereas.  Her  Column.  "Marginalia."  which 
regularly  appears  In  El  Diario-La  Prensa,  is 
read  by  Spanish-speaking  people  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico; 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  her  Journalistic 
career  she  has  personally  labored  with  un- 
stinting energy  to  further  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans,  whether  Spanish- 
spteaking  or  not; 

Whereas.  Her  personal,  heartfelt  efforts 
have  been  devoted  to  fostering  understand- 
ing, friendship,  love  and  respect  among  all 
people,  regardless  of  ethnic  or  racial  back- 
ground; 

Whereas,  Her  career  has  Included  service 
to  Luis  Llorens  Torres — Puerto  Rican  na- 
tional poet;  respected  Spanish  language 
newspapers  Including  La  Prensa.  Ecos  de 
Nueva  York,  where  she  was  city  editor.  El 
Diario,  and  El  Diario-La  Prensa,  as  well  as 
Texas  Magazine  and  the  Spanish  Bulletin  of 
the  United  Nations; 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Quintero  was  a  founder  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Parade,  the  Fiesta  Folk- 
lorlca  and  the  San  Juan  Bautlsta  Fiesta; 

Whereas,  She  was  a  founder  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Forum;  ASPIRA,  Inc.;  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Community  Development  Project; 

Whereas,  She  was  selected  Journalist  of 
the  Year  In  1967  by  the  Institute  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

Whereas,  The  Medal  of  the  City  of  New 
York  was  awarded  to  her  In  1970  by  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  for  services  rendered  to  the 
community; 

Whereas,  She  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  San  Juan  Fiesta  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  the  community  by  H.  E.  Cardinal 
Terence  J.  Cooke,  of  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York  in  1968; 

Whereas,  There  is  hardly  an  aspect  of 
Puerto  Rican  life  in  New  York  City  to  which 
Mrs.  Quintero  has  not  devoted  her  energies; 
Whereas,  She  was  intimately  Involved  with 
the  efforts  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as  well  as  with 
other  national  political  and  social  leaders; 

Whereas,  She  has  lent  wisdom  and  wit  to 
the  struggle  to  improve  conditions  for  Puerto 
Ricans  and  others; 

Whereas,  When  the  history  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  contribution  to  the  cultural  and  social 
life  of  this  country  shall  be  written,  Mrs. 
Quintero's  name  shall  stand  as  a  shining 
light  to  guide  future  generations. 

Now,   therefore,   be  It  resolved   that  Mrs. 
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Luisa  Amparo  Quintero  be  honored  for  her 
many  years  of  tireless  and  devoted  service 
on  behalf  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
and  for  her  countless  contributions  to  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  all  Borlcuas  and 
other  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Sunday.  May 
21,  1972,  be  proclaimed  as  a  special  day  of 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Luisa  Amparo  Quintero  and 
that  a  testimonial  dinner  be  held  In  her 
honor  at  which  time  we  may  personally 
express  our  gratitude. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JOAN  LORENZEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

op   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  noted  poet,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  stated: 

The  true  test  of  civilization  Is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops — 
no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns 
out. 

A  glowing  example  of  the  product  of 
our  civilization  is  Mrs.  Joan  Lorenzen,  a 
community-minded  citizen  who  personi- 
fies the  ideal  referred  to  by  Mr.  Emerson. 
By  measuring  the  accomplishment  of 
Mrs.  Lorenzen  against  the  "true  test  of 
civilization,"  we  can,  as  a  nation,  take 
pride  in  the  individuals  who  have  worked 
to  advance  our  society. 

On  May  30,  the  community  of  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  will  pay  tribute  to  Joan 
Lorenzen  for  her  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  people  of  the  harbor 
area. 

Almost  every  area  of  social  concern 
has  witnessed  the  driving  force  and  the 
inspiring  devotion  of  Mrs.  Lorenzen.  Her 
activities  have  rim  the  gamut  of  volim- 
teer  service  in  such  projects  as  the  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Fund,  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  the  Parents-Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 

Due  to  Mrs.  Lorenzen's  radiating  per- 
sonality, she  has  been  selected  by  her 
peers  to  lead  in  these  and  other  cam- 
paigns, and  worthy  causes  including  the 
hospital  auxiliary,  women's  clubs,  clean- 
up drives,  and  Government  education.  In 
addition,  her  work  through  the  church 
has  drawn  praise  from  many  quarters. 

In  fact,  she  received  an  "Oscar"  from 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  her  work  as 
the  charter  organizer  and  the  charter 
president  of  the  Senior  Citizens  at 
Banning  Manor  in  Wilmington. 

In  1966,  she  received  well-deserved 
recognition  for  her  most  important  ac- 
tivity— caring  for  her  family — when  she 
was  nominated  by  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  of  the  State  of  California  for 
the  award  of  "Mother  of  the  Year."  Mrs. 
Lorenzen  and  her  husband,  Fred,  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter.  Marga  Jean,  and 
two  sons,  Harry  and  Frederick. 

When  the  mayor  established  an  ad- 
visory council  consisting  of  local  citizens 
who  are  involved  in  community  projects, 
and  who  are  aware  of  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  citizenry,  one  of  the  first  se- 
lected was  Mrs.  Lorenzen. 

In  her  efforts  to  preserve  one  of  the 
few  remaining  landmarks  to  Southern 
California's  activities  during   the  Civil 
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War,  Joan  was  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Society  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Drum  Barracks.  Today  she 
is  the  president  of  that  organization 
whose  pmpose  is  to  restore  the  110-year- 
old  Drum  Barracks  located  in  Wilming- 
ton. 

She  has  served  as  the  president  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  regional 
director  for  Women  in  Chambers  of 
Commerce  for  California  for  6  years. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Lorenzen  is  the  vice 
president  of  the  Commission  of  Animal 
Regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wilmington  the  State  of 
California,  and  the  Nation  are,  indeed, 
better  places  to  work  and  live  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Lorenzen. 

If  we  use  the  test  of  a  civilization  es- 
tablished by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
measure  a  Nation  by  the  quality  and  the 
character  of  her  people,  as  exemplified 
by  Mrs.  Joan  Lorenzen,  I  believe  that  we 
can  take  great  pride  in  our  country  and 
in  our  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  honor 
that  I  join  wiUi  the  many  friends  of  Mrs. 
Lorenzen  in  paying  tribute  to  her  for  her 
achievements  and  for  her  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  harbor  area. 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  press  and  television  attention  has  been 
given  recently  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  The  bulk  of 
that  attention  has  been  critical  and  has 
stemmed  from  two  sources:  First,  press 
accoimts  of  a  majority  report  by  the 
House  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
leased; and,  second,  a  segment  on  the 
"60  Minutes"  program  on  CBS  television 
citing  the  majority  views  and  similar 
criticisms. 

What  has  been  overlooked  in  this  flurry 
of  criticism,  of  course,  is  the  positive  side 
of  the  LEAA  story — or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
effort  made  in  recent  weeks  to  give  a 
balanced  account  of  the  nationwide 
crime  control  program. 

Thus,  it  was  extremely  heartening  to 
read  in  the  May  16  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  an  eminently  fair  and 
balanced  account  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram— which  took  Into  account  both  its 
successes  and  its  past  problems. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal's  discussion 
of  the  LEAA  program  appeared  in  an 
editorial  titled  "Is  LEAA  a  Flop?"  It  was 
a  thoughtful  and  judicious  discussion  of 
LEAA  and  the  controversies  surrounding 
it.  and  I  commend  it  to  every  member  of 
the  House  with  an  intei-est  in  the 
subject. 

I  am  certain  that  all  members  who 
may  have  formed  opinions  of  the  LEAA 
program  based  on  premature  press  and 
television  accounts  of  the  majority  re- 
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port's  findings  will  wish  to  wait  to  form 
their  final  Judgments  until  after  the 
mlnori^  report  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  is  issued 
shortly.  I  believe  that  such  an  important 
subject  can  be  evaluated  properly  only 
by  looking  at  both  sides — and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  minority  report,  when  it 
is  made  public,  will  present  a  convincing 
case  for  the  worth  of  the  LEAA  program. 
I  also  believe  it  will  make  clear  that  less 
than  a  balanced  view  was  sought  by  the 
majority  in  its  examination  of  the  LEAA 
program. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
points  out,  for  instance,  that  some  money 
was  hastily  spent  in  the  first  2  years  of 
the  program,  and  some  was  wasted.  But 
it  also  goes  on  to  say  that: 

Under  the  reorganization  of  LEAA  by  Jer- 
ris  Leonard,  Its  new  Administrator,  the 
agency  Is  having  more  success  In  making  sure 
the  funds  are  being  spent  for  reasonable  pur- 
poses. It's  now  clear  the  program  Is  operating 
far  better  than  the  Monagan  report  would 
indicate. 

The  editorial  says,  too,  that  one  of  the 
crucial  points  of  the  LEAA  program  is 
that  it  gives  the  basic  responsibility  for 
creation  of  anticrime  programs  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  that  there 
are  signs  that  this  approach  is  strength- 
ening our  Government  at  this  crucial 
grassroots  level.  This  certainly  was  the 
intent  of  the  C(Higress. 

A  social  englneeer  in  Washington  would 
likely  allocate  the  money  differently. 

The  editorial  says : 

But  past  experience  suggests  more  money 
Is  wasted  by  this  method  than  by  having 
local  iMTofesslonals  decide  and  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

And  the  editorial  concludes: 
Thus,  while  we  can  agree  that  LEAA  had 
a  shaky  start,  we  think  It's  altogether  In- 
correct to  pronounce  It  a  failure.  Indeed,  the 
preponderant  weight  of  testimony  frtan  the 
criminal-Justice  and  law-enforcement  com- 
munity Indicates  the  Monagan  view  is  a  mi- 
nority view. 

It  is  m-ged  that  the  editorisd  gives  im- 
portant insights  into  the  LEAA  program 
and  current  criticisms  of  it,  and  it  is  as 

follows : 

Is  LEAA  A  Flop? 

Democratic  members  of  a  House  subcom- 
mittee last  week  endorsed  a  report  that  pro- 
noxmces  the  Nixon  anticrime  program  a  fail- 
ure, finding  it  shot  through  with  waste.  In- 
efficiency, and  corruption.  The  report  cata- 
logues questionable  disbursement  practices 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA) ,  an  arm  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, as  well  as  dubious  spending  prac- 
tices by  state  and  local  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

Well,  one  might  say.  It's  an  election  year. 
The  Democrats  could  not  be  expyected  to  pro- 
nounce LEAA  a  model  of  efficiency  even  if  it 
were,  which  It  isn't.  Even  so,  there  Is  more 
here  than  meets  the  eye.  more  at  issue  than 
simply  presidential  politics.  What  is  develop- 
ing is  a  classic  struggle  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans  over  the  strength  of  the 
central  government,  a  struggle  that  has  taken 
various  forms  throughout  the  republic's  his- 
tory and  now  focuses  on  the  President's  de- 
centralization program.  A  bit  of  recent  his- 
tory explains  why. 

In  1968,  with  Republicans  vowing  to  make 
"Crime  in  tl'.e  Streets"  a  principal  issue,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  rushed  forth  with  a  plan  to 
spend  several  hundred  millions  a  year  to  aid 
local   law  enforcement.  His   proposal   would 
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have  required  state  and  local  police,  court, 
prison,  and  parole  agencies  to  apply  directly 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  funds  to  pay 
for  specific,  approved  projects.  House  Repub- 
licans (backed  by  Southern  Democrats)  In- 
sisted the  effort  be  decentralized  through 
the  "block  grant"  concept.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, each  state  would  submit  an  overall  plan 
on  how  it  would  spend  Its  share  of  the  total 
in  the  federal  kitty.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  set  up  another  giant  federal  bureauc- 
racy to  oversee  the  program.  The  states  would 
be  chiefiy  responsible  for  setting  priorities 
and  spending  the  funds  wisely. 

The  liberal  Democrats  were  aghast  at  the 
prospect  of  turnings  all  this  political  power 
over  to  the  states,  and  predicted  waste,  Inef- 
ficiency, and  corruption  unless  the  federal 
government  maintained  direct  control. 
Among  those  In  the  forefront  arguing  this 
line  was  Rep.  John  Monagan.  Democrat  of 
Connecticut.  He  lost,  and  LEAA  was  set  up 
along  the  lines  designed  by  the  House  Repub- 
licans. Mr.  Monagan,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee whose  Democratic  members  last 
week  pronounced  LEAA  a  failure,  wants  to 
replay  the  1968  debate  and  this  time  get  that 
political  power  back  from  the  states. 

That's  fair  enough.  But  the  campaign  Is 
getting  a  bit  nasty.  Early  last  month,  Mr. 
Moniigan's  staff  leaked  Its  hypercritical  re- 
port on  LEAA  to  Mike  Wallace  and  the  CBS 
television  program  "Sixty  Minutes."  Mr.  Wal- 
lace accepted  the  report  as  gospel  and  took 
his  cameras  around  the  country  to  Illustrate 
the  flaws  in  LEAA.  Republicans  charged  that 
the  program  was  carefully  edited  to  elimi- 
nate any  evidence  that  did  not  Jibe  with 
the  theme  of  the  Monagan  report.  They 
turned  up  one  Florida  police  chief  who  spent 
2' 2  hoiura  being  Interviewed  by  CBS  and 
"had  nothing  but  praise  for  LEAA,"  yet  who 
didn't  make  the  show  at  all. 

Nonetheless,  the  question  Is  a  valid  one: 
"Is  LEAA  a  flop?"  and  if  so.  has  the  block 
grant  concept  been  so  discredited  that  one 
might  as  well  forget  all  the  Nixon  ideas  about 
decentralizing  government — ^Including  reve- 
nue sharing?  Can  It  be  that  state  and  local 
agencies  Just  cannot  be  trusted  to  spend 
money  wisely  unless,  every  step  of  the  way. 
the  federal  government  is  dictating  direc- 
tions? 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  having  watched 
LEAA's  development  with  a  curious  eye  on 
the  block-grant  exjjeriment,  the  results  are 
mixed  but  hopeful.  Undeniably,  considerable 
money  was  hastily  spent  In  the  first  two 
years  "of  the  program,  undoubtedly  much  of 
it  wtisted. 

The  biggest  mistake  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrators made  at  the  outset  lay  in  trying 
to  prove  too  earnestly  that  Big  Brother 
wasn't  needed  at  all.  For  Its  first  two  3rears. 
LEAA's  staff  Included  but  five  auditors,  whol- 
ly Inadequate  for  an  effort  that  has  thus 
far  dealt  out  $1.4  billion.  Fortunately,  after 
the  initial  experience.  LEAA  was  reorganized 
under  director  Jerris  Leonard,  and  the  audit- 
ing staff  of  50  U  having  more  success  in 
making  sure  the  funds  are  being  spent  for 
reasonable  purposes.  It's  now  clear  the  pro- 
gram is  operating  far  better  than  the  Mona- 
gan report  would  indicate. 

Even  before  the  reorganization,  the  experi- 
ment showed  promise.  The  process  by  which 
the  criminal  Justice  community  sets  priori- 
ties and  divides  up  the  money  fairly  seethes 
with  contentiousness  and  compromise,  signs 
of  real  decision-making  at  the  local  level. 
A  social  engineer  in  Washington  would  like- 
ly allocate  the  money  differently.  But  past 
experience  suggests  more  money  is  wasted 
by  this  method  than  by  having  local  pro- 
fessionals decide  and  be  held  accountable. 

Thus,  while  we  can  agree  that  LEAA  had 
a  shaky  start,  we  think  it's  altogether  In- 
correct to  pronounce  It  a  failure.  Indeed, 
the  preponderant  weight  of  testimony  from 
the  criminal-Justice  and  law-enforcement 
community  Indicates  the  Monagan  view  is 
a  mi:iority  \  ie  ••.•. 
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A  CASE  OF  SLOPPY  JOURNALISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  and  advisability  of 
granting  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  has 
been  debated  rather  heatedly  for  several 
months. 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  have 
come  up  with  numerous  reasons  for  sup- 
porting their  partictilar  view.  And  there 
has  been  sharp  divergence  on  such  mat- 
ters as  if,  when  and  how  an  amnesty  pro- 
gram should  be  established  and  who 
should  be  eligible  for  this  form  of  dis- 
pensation. 

But  on  one  point,  people  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum  have  been  in  relative 
agreement — that  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  in  Canada  who  would 
be  permanently  barred  from  America  if 
no  amnesty  were  declared.  Acceptance  of 
the  estimate  that  70,000  to  100,000  evad- 
ers are  now  making  their  homes  in  our 
northern  neighbor's  cities  and  provinces 
has  been  universal.  The  70,000  figure  has 
gained  the  most  acceptance  in  1972. 

An  article  in  the  May  9,  1972.  Wash- 
ington Post  sheds  some  light  on  these 
estimates.  It  shows  dramatically  the  way 
in  which  all  of  us  have  ccnne  to  take  for 
granted  something  which  apparently  is 
based  on  Uttle  more  than  speculation. 
The  estimates  were  given  credence  not 
only  because  of  the  number  of  times  they 
were  repeated,  but  by  the  sources  repeat- 
ing them  as  well.  Members  of  the  media 
and  politicians  more  and  more  came  to 
rely  on  the  70.000  figure,  and  it  thereby 
became  "fact." 

Mr.  Russell  Nye  in  his  article  ofifers  a 
brilliant  exposition  of  how  we  have  trust- 
ingly allowed  ourselves  to  begin  using 
these  estimates  without  questioning  their 
source  or  accuracy.  This  example  gives 
cause  to  wonder  how  many  other  times 
this  kind  of  gradual  misinformation  takes 
place. 

Will  Rogers,  of  course,  was  famous  for 
saying,  "All  I  know  is  just  what  I  read  in 
the  papers."  They  are,  without  question, 
an  important  source  of  information,  but 
when  they  get  complacent — and  when  we 
do  as  readers — the  likelihood  of  this  sort 
of  situation  occurring  is  increased. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Case  or  Sloppy  Journalism 
(By  Russell  B.  Nye) 

When  it  comes  to  facts,  I  have  never  really 
trusted  newspapers  very  much.  A  youth  spent 
In  what  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormlclc  used 
to  call  "Chlcagoland,"  reading  the  Tribune, 
and  25  years  of  historical  research  have  con- 
vinced me  that  newspapermen  are  highly 
fallible  sources  of  information.  When  I  heard 
Martin  Nolan  of  The  Boston  Globe  remark 
confidently  on  television  (October  24,  1971) 
that  there  were  "over  50,000  war  reslsters  In 
Canada,"  I  thought  he  might  really  know. 
The  figure  seemed  to  me  important,  so  I 
wrote  to  Nolan,  asking  his  source. 

Nolan's  reply  was  not  helpful.  He  cited 
James  Reston  Jr.  who  had  used  the  50,000 
figure  in  The  New  Republic  without  attribu- 
tion. Newspapermen  quoting  other  news- 
papermen arouse  my  suspicion,  so  I  thought 
I'd  look  it  up,  especially  when  that  50,000 
began  turning  up  all  over  the  media. 
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I  began  In  1968.  That  year  a  writer  in  The 
Progressive  thought  there  were  "at  least  10,- 
000  draft  evaders  in  Canada  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  gave  estimates  varying  from 
300-400  to  25,000.  Edmund  Taylor,  In  a  well- 
researched  article  In  the  soon-to-be-defunct 
Reporter,  cited  a  New  York  Times  estimate 
of  14,000  up.  The  Atlantic,  using  the  Toronto 
group's  figure,  came  up  with  3,000-10,000. 

In  1969  amazing  things  happened.  The 
New  York  Times  in  April  settled  for  "several 
thousand"  draft  evaders  in  Canada.  In  De- 
cember, however.  It  raised  that  to  60,000  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  from  the  Toronto  draf t- 
resisters'  group — a  number  soon  to  be  en- 
shrined lu  the  American  press.  That  the  fig- 
ure represented  a  spectacular  increase  of 
56,000  over  the  1968  news  report  bothered 
nobody  at  the  Times  while  CBC's  "Public 
Eye''  program,  perhaps  carried  away  by  the 
Times,  also  estimated  60,000. 

In  1970  things  settled  down  a  bit,  but  not 
for  long.  The  Times  shifted  its  estimate  to 
6,000-60,000  (a  delightfully  flexible  flgvire,  I 
thought)  as  well  as  quoting  an  "independent 
estimate  of  20,000."  The  Toronto  group 
(which  used  10,000  In  1968)  now  placed  the 
number  at  60,000  (the  Times  again?)  which 
other  papers  dutifully  printed.  Stewart  Alsc^, 
in  Neicsweek,  fixed  for  no  discernible  reason 
on  25,000-30,000.  Roger  WUllams,  of  the  Tor- 
onto group,  used  the  Times'  60,000  but  in- 
sisted that  "qualified  observers"  calculated 
"many  more  than  that."  (This  seemed  to  me 
an  Interesting  situation,  in  which  draft  evad- 
ers in  Canada  quoted  the  Times  which  quoted 
draft  evaders  in  Canada.)  Vance  Garner,  of 
the  Montreal  Reslsters*  Council,  entered  the 
field  with  a  statement  that  there  were  14,000 
draft-age  landed  Immigrants  "here  now,"  a 
figure  I  found  Impossible  to  derive  from  any 
known  Canadian  immigration  reports.  He  es- 
calated things  further  by  claiming  that  there 
were  actually  "three  to  four  times  that  many'' 
illegally  in  Canada,  i.e.,  42,000-56,000.  A  staff 
worker  for  the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam  told  the  press  that  there 
were  60.000  draft  evaders  in  Canada  (once 
more  the  Times),  a  figure  which  included 
30.000  In  Toronto  alone. 

The  year  1971  was  wilder.  Newsweek  cited 
50.000-70,000,  doubling  what  their  man  Alsop 
said  a  year  before.  Parade,  apparently  quot- 
ing the  Clergy  and  Laymen  group,  said  there 
were  30,000  in  Toronto.  The  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  tor  its  part,  chose  30.000-100,000. 
Mike  Wallace  on  "Sixty  Minutes"  used  a  new 
Montreal  Reslsters'  estimate  of  100,000,  not- 
ing that  it  was  perhaps  infiated,  but  offer- 
ing no  alternative.  Nolan,  citing  Reston,  and 
Reston,  citing  nobody,  said  "over  50,000." 

The  most  curious  statistics  of  1971,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  Roger  WUllams'  book,  Tlie 
New  Exiles,  which  had  few  footnotes  and  no 
bibliography.  WUllams  on  different  pages 
cited  both  40,000  and  60,000  (the  Times 
again!)  for  1970.  On  another  page  he  put 
the  number  in  mid-1967  at  5,000-6,000,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  34,000-55,000  in  less 
than  three  years,  certainly  one  of  the  least- 
noticed  mass  migrations  in  modern  history. 
On  two  other  pages  he  reported  25,000  evad- 
ers and  deserters  legally  in  Canada,  and  on 
yet  another  page,  by  adding  wives  and  chil- 
dren, he  got  the  number  (legal  or  iUegal?) 
to  50,000-60,000.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  his 
study,  he  Increased  this  to  50,000-100,000. 

1972  may  be  a  banner  year  for  inflation. 
Newsweek  led  off  in  January  with  "75,000, 
mostly  in  Canada,"  while  David  Brlnkley, 
with  oracular  finality,  made  it  75,000-100,- 
000.  Senator  Robert  Taft,  In  an  interview 
g:iven  to  The  Los  Angeles  Times  news  serv- 
ice, estimated  there  are  "about  20,000  of 
these  men  in  Canada."  Since  Senator  Taft, 
who  has  Initiated  legislation,  and  Brlnkley, 
who  was  commenting  on  it,  differ  by  55,000- 
80,000,  the  variance  seems  significant.  They 
can't  both  be  right. 

In  January,  Gannett  News  Service  used  the 
figure  "60,000-100,000."  which  strikes  me  as 
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having  a  generous  margin  of  built-in  error. 
In  February,  UPI  settled  on  70,000.  The  last 
foiir  references  I  have  seen  in  January  and 
February,  1972,  choose  70,000. 

What  emerges  from  all  this,  and  I  have 
not  by  any  means  exhausted  examples,  is 
clear  evldency  of  extremely  sloppy  Journal- 
ism. Newspaper  and  television  reports  on 
draft  evaders  and  deserters  In  Canada  have, 
over  those  two  years,  varied  from  10,000  to 
100,000,  a  margin  of  error  that  ought  to 
have  stirred  a  twinge  of  doubt  in  some  news- 
paperman's breast  somewhere.  Most  striking 
in  the  stories  was  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  plain  legwork.  I  found  no  Journalist  who 
had  consulted  easily  obtainable  Canadian 
immigration  figures,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  none  who  had  researched  the 
realities  of  Canadian  immigration  laws.  One 
cannot,  as  Alsop  wrote,  simply  walk  across 
the  Canadian  border  and  "fade  into  the 
economy,"  or,  as  Newsweek  mlsleadingly  im- 
plied, gain  landed  Immigrant  status  simply 
by  asking  at  the  border.  Canadian  embassy 
and  consular  sources  that  have  no  ax  to 
grind  will,  if  asked,  estimate  about  10,000 
American  draft  evaders  in  Canada  (about 
the  same  number  of  Canadians  have  volun- 
teered for  the  US.  Army) ,  but  nobody  asks 
them. 

As  for  me,  I  trust  the  press  no  more  than 
before,  nor  do  I  have  any  more  information 
than  before.  I  don't  know  how  many  draft 
evaders  there  are  in  Canada  or  elsewhere, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  growing  debate  over- 
amnesty,  I'd  like  to  know  as  accurately  and 
honestly  as  possible. 


IMPORTS  AND  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, Members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion met  with  representatives  of  textile 
workers  and  textile  manufacturers  from 
the  State  of  New  York  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  imports,  particularly  those 
produced  abroad  by  American-based 
"multinational"  corporations. 

While  there  was  no  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  a  specific  piece  of  legislation, 
there  was  a  most  definite  consensus  that 
something  has  to  be  done.  These  Ameri- 
can-based corporations  develop  their 
technology  here  in  the  United  States,  de- 
ducting the  cost  thereof  from  their  in- 
come for  tax  purposes  and  then  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax  incentives  in  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  go  elsewhere  to  produce 
their  goods.  The  disastrous  effect  which 
this  sort  of  thing  has  had  on  one  indus- 
try— the  garment  industry — is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  accompanying 
charts,  prepared  by  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union. 

My  bill,  H.R.  11783,  would  put  an  end 
to  the  incentives  for  multinational  cor- 
porations to  go  abroad.  It  would  end  their 
tax  deferral  and  accelerated  depreciation 
advantages  and  repeal  sections  806.30 
and  807.00  of  the  Tariff  Code — the  provi- 
sions which  permit  American  manufac- 
turers to  produce  their  products  in  Mexi- 
co at  slave  wages  and  then  to  import  them 
into  the  United  States  for  sale  with  al- 
most no  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done. 
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and  the  failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  do  it  means  that  it  is  up  to  us 
in  the  Congress  to  act.  As  Louis  Hollander 
of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  so  aptly 
put  it,  the  figures  in  these  tables  are 
impressive,  but  the  most  important  thing 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  they  stand  for 
people — working  people — who  have  lost 
their  means  of  earning  an  honest  living. 

Tables  follow: 
Apparel  imports — Increase  from  1969  to  1971 

(In  square   yards  of  fabric  used  in  their 
manufacture) 

Percent 

All   apparel +564 

Cotton  apparel  (subject  to  interna- 
tional agreements  since  1961) +92 

Man-made  fiber  apparel +5,310 

Wool    apparel -1-126 

Total  apparel  imports  as  percent  of 
domestic  consumption 

Percent 

1966 4 

1961    - 6 

1870    20 

1971    25 

EXTENT  OF  IMPORT  PENETRATION 
|As  percent  of  domestic  production) 


In 
1961 


In 
1971 


Women's  and  children's  coats  and  jackets.. 

Rainwear 

Women's  and  children's  blouses 

Sweaters 

Women's    and    children's    trousers    and 

shorts 

Brassieres 

Pajamas  and  nightwear 

Womenls  and  children's  dresses 


IMPORTS  OF  SELECTED  WOMEN'S  AND  CHILDREN'S 
GARMENTS 


X 

40 

6 

26 

9 

SI 

S 

87 

23 

S7 

IS 

?9 

3 

15 

1 

9 

1961 


1971 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease 


CoaU 558.000  15,672,000  +2,709 

Suite.... 75,000  879,000  +1,072 

Dresses 3.323,000  30,289,000  +711 

Blouses 29,426.000  129.270.000  +339 

Skirts 504.000  9,286,000  +1,742 

Sweaters  (for  both  sexes).  7,201,000  116,710,000  +1,521 

Slacks  and  shorts 31. 146, 000  136, 488, 000  +338 

Playsuits 10,988,000  20,215,000  +84 

Ralncoats(for  both  sexes).  1,337,000  4,906,000  +267 

Dressinggownsand  robes.  476,000  3,211,000  +575 

Nightwearand  pajamas...  4,492.000  18,245,000  +306 

Underwear 1,650.000  22,941,000  +1,290 

Brassieres 31,523,000  59,938,000  +90 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  ILGWU  Research 
Department. 

IMPORTS  AS  PERCENT  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSUMPTION-APPAREL  (KNIT  AND  WOVEN),  UNITED 
STATES 


Percent  of— 


YMf 


1956.. 
1957., 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963., 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
19691. 
19701. 


Production 

Consumption 

3.9 

3.8 

4.3 

4.1 

S.S 

5.3 

8.2 

7.7 

8.6 

8.0 

6.8 

6.4 

10.2 

9.3 

10.  S 

9.6 

11.8 

10.6 

13.4 

11.9 

14.2 

12.5 

15.6 

13.6 

17.7 

15.1 

21.6 

17.9 

2S.2 

20.3 

>  Preliminary  estimate. 

Source:  ILGWU  Research  DepartfflML 
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Net  loss  of  potential  jobs  attributable  to  im- 
ports, apparel  {)enit  and  woven)  industry. 
United  States  1956-70 

Job  Loss  (  —  ) 

or 

Period :  Job  Gain  ( + ) 

1956  to  1957. —   —2,900 

1957  to  1958 —12.700 

1958  to  1959 -  —35.300 

1959  to  1960 —3,700 

1960  to  1961.. +22.000 

1961  to  1962 —46,600 

1962  to  1963 -5,600 

1963  to  1964-. —17.100 

1964  to  1965 —26.000 

1965  to  1966 —15,600 

1966  to  1967 -17,900 

1967  to  1968. .-  —30,600 

1968  to  1969 —52.500 

1969  to  1970... -43,500 

1956  to  1970... -288.000 

Source. — ILGWU  Research  Department. 

EMPLOYMENT.  PRODUCTION  WORKERS-APPAREL  MADE  OF 
KNIT  AND  WOVEN  MATERIALS,  UNITED  STATES,  NEW 
YORK  STATE,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Year 


United      New  York 
States  State 


New  York 
Cily 


i960 1,293.500 

1961 1.273,040 

1962 1,321,500 

1963 1,330,000 

1964 1,351,400 

1965 1,411,400 

1966 1,456,000 

1967 1,443,000 

1968 1,460,100 

1969 1,459,700 

1970 1,419,500 

1971 1,406,600 


292,900 

238,800 

281,700 

228,900 

282,400 

229,000 

276.200 

223,600 

271,000 

219,300 

274, 100 

221,300 

273, 000 

219,900 

266, 100 

214,300 

264,600 

212,500 

255, 800 

204,800 

233,500 

186.300 

219,  500 

173,200 

Note:  Employment  figures  include  Standard  Industrial  Classin- 
cations  23  and  225. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics  and  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  (the  latter  inlormation  adjusted  to  reflect 
employment  of  production  workers  on  the  basis  of  benchmark 
Information  derived  from  the  U.S.  Censuses  of  Manufacturers  lor 
1958. 1963,  and  1968).  

Loss  in  employment  of  production  workers 
apparel  made  of  knit  and  woven  materials 
1966  to  1971 

Number  of  jobs : 

United  States 49,400 

New  York  State 53,500 

New  York   City 46,700 

Percent  of  decline: 

Percent 

United  States 3.4 

New  York  State _.       19.  6 

New  York  City 21.2 

PRODUCTION  OF  KEY  ITEMS  OF  WOMEN'S  AND  MISSES' 
GARMENTS,  1966-71 


1966 


Percent 
1971      change 


Coats 27,700,000  25,200,000  -9 

Suits 10,700,000  7.400,000  -31 

Dresses 314,900,000  295,800,000  -6 

Blouses 225,800,000  163,800,000  -27 

Skirts 131,100,000  81,400,000  -38 

Sweaters  (men's  and 

women's) 144,500,000  116,000,000  -20 

Shps  and  petticoats 150,800,000  111,800,000  -26 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  ILGWU  Research 
Department  

Unemployment  rate  among  experienced  ap- 
parel wage  and  salary  workers,  apparel  and 
other  finished  textile  products  industry. 
United  States 

Percent 

1966 6.  0 

1967 6.5 

1968 6.  9 

1969 5.  9 

1970 _ 8.  a 

1971 _ 9.  7 

\soT7BCK.^U.S.  Bureau  of  tiie  Cenaua. 


INSURED  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  PERCENT  OF  WORK  FORCE  - 
APPAREL  INDUSTRY,  NEW  YORK  STATE,  AND  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


New  York 

New  York 

Year 

Stale 

City 

1966 

9.7 

9.9 

1967 

9.2 

9.2 

1968 

7.5 

7.5 

1969 

8.1 

8.1 

1970 

11.3 

11.2 

1971 

12.6 

12.2 

Source:  New 

York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAU- 
CUS SALUTES  THE  COSPONSORS 
OF  ITS  CONFERENCE  ON  NATION- 
AL PRIORITIES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  would  like  to  inform  this  body 
of  a  unique  smd  gratifying  experience  we 
had  recently.  On  April  5  and  6,  1972,  we 
joined  with  three  major  newspapers  of 
national  repute  in  sponsoring  a  forum 
at  Harvard  University.  The  forum  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  reordering  national 
priorities,  focusing  on  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, health,  housing,  employment,  law 
and  justice,  and  mass  communications. 

Our  cosponsors  were  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Bulletin. 

We  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
would  like  to  commend  these  newspapers 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  forum 
on  national  priorities.  Their  concern  for 
finding  ways  to  balance  the  inequitable, 
uneven  systems  operating  in  this  covm- 
try  with  regard  to  minority  people  was 
unique.  The  mass  commimications  media 
in  America  has  shown  a  singularly  cal- 
lous disregard  for  the  interests  of  blacks, 
the  poor,  and  the  disactvantaged. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  forum 
was  that  the  newspaper  sponsors  knew 
that  they  themselves  would  come  imder 
fire  as  members  of  the  mass  communica- 
tions media.  The  caucus  contends  that 
the  media  is  largely  responsible  for 
setting  national  trends  in  public  opinion 
and,  therefore,  creating  the  collective 
consciousness  which  determines  national 
priorities. 

The  caucus  wishes  to  pay  tribute  here 
to  the  newspapers  and  the  individuals 
who  made  the  Harvard  forum  possible. 
The  Boston  Globe,  its  president,  John  I. 
Taylor;  its  executive  editor,  Robert 
Healy;  its  commimity  affairs  director. 
Dexter  D.  Eure;  the  Chicag';  Sun-Times, 
its  editor,  James  Hoge;  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  its  publisher,  Robert 
Taylor;  its  managing  editor,  George 
Packard;  and  forum  coordinator,  War- 
ren Jackson. 

Words  cannot  truly  express  our  deeply 
felt  appreciation  for  what  these  men 
have  done.  They  displayed  fortitude  and 
courage  by  taking  a  stand  for  those  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  have  the  least 
and  need  the  most.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  information  obtained  at  the  forum 
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will  aid  and  promote  progress  for  all 
Americans.  OUier  media  organizations 
should  take  note  and  follow  the  pioneer- 
ing example  set  by  the  Bosttwi  Globe,  the 
Chicago  Sim-Times,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin. 


RIO  HONDO  AREA  ACTION  COUNCIL 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
the  Congress  passed  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  bring  into  being  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  wage  the 
war  on  poverty.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  a  very  successful  community  ac- 
tion agency  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  19th  District  located  in  south- 
em  California. 

The  Rio  Hondo  Area  Action  Coimcil, 
Inc.,  which  administers  and  funds  anti- 
poverty  programs  for  low-income  persons 
in  the  Whittier  Health  District  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif.,  opened  its  doors 
in  the  summer  of  1969.  Prom  a  staff  of 
four  employees  and  two  antipoverty 
programs,  this  agency  has  grown  to  a 
staff  of  60  with  15  programs  to  serve  the 
poor. 

The  agency  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  directors  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
more  affluent  members.  The  oflBcers  are 
Rudy  Hernandez,  chairman  and  Wilbur 
W.  Lorbeer,  vice  chairman.  During  the 
past  year,  this  agency  has  been  imder  the 
expert  guidance  of  Ester  J.  Ortegon  as 
executive  director.  Miss  Ortegon  is  one 
of  the  few  women  directors  of  such  agen- 
cies; she  is  Mexican- American,  speaks 
fluent  Spanish,  and  is  especially  success- 
ful with  the  commimity  she  serves,  which 
is  composed  of  about  85  percent  Mexi- 
can-American people. 

The  Rio  Hondo  Area  Action  Coimcil, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  only  17  OEO  agen- 
cies in  the  country  as  a  model  operation 
with  the  possibility  that  RHAAC  will  be 
chosen  as  the  outstanding  agency  being 
funded  by  OEO. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  to  you  the 
public  information  program  of  the  Rio 
Hondo  Area  Action  Council,  which  is 
directed  by  Sarah  P.  Millier,  and  which 
keeps  the  community  aware  of  the  serv- 
ices the  agency  renders. 

Programs  to  combat  poverty  being 
funded  by  RHAAC  include  dental  treat- 
ment and  education;  senior  citizens;  al- 
coholism; child  care;  consumer  educa- 
tion and  a  child  care  mobile  program; 
N.Y.C.  U;  drug  abuse;  Head  Start 
classes;  public  service  careers;  college 
recruitment;  youth  opportunities;  dental 
education  for  low-income  adults:  com- 
munity organization,  and  community 
service. 

The  Rio  Hondo  Area  Action  Council 
serves  30,000  poor  persons  in  the  Whit- 
tier Health  District,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif,  and  is  making  headway  against 
some  of  the  more  pressing  problems  of 
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the  low-income  persons  in  that  area.  It 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  effort  and  for 
the  dedication  of  its  staff  to  the  service 
of  the  poor. 
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DEVALUATION  OP  THE  DOLLAR  AND 
ITS  CONSEQUENCES— RARICK  RE- 
PORTS TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

l/lT.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly reported  to  my  people  on  the  recent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  its  conse- 
quences. I  insert  the  report  at  this  point: 
Rakick  Reports  to  His  People  on  tke  Dk- 
valuation  of  the  dollak  and  its  con- 
sequences 

Recent  action  by  Congress  which  affects 
every  American  has  received  little  or  no  re- 
port to  the  people. 

In  the  Baton  Rouge  area,  a  brief  wire  serv- 
ice story  advised  you  that  the  United  States 
would  formally  devalue  the  dollar  at  noon 
Monday,  May  15th.  And.  buried  in  the  scanty 
report  was  this  comment,  "the  Senate  cleared 
the  legislation  Friday.  It  called  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.6  billion."  The  $1.6  bil- 
lion was  written  In  that  manner.  Few  peo- 
ple can  envision  the  size  of  this  amount  of 
money.  $1.6  billion  is  written  thus:  1  com- 
ma 6  hundred  comma  000  comma  000.  That's 
a  lot  of  money  In  anyone's  language,  and 
what  was  it  for?  In  reality,  nothing.  It 
was  appropriated  by  Congress  supposedly  to 
maintain  our  obligations  to  International 
banking  institutions  in  performance  of  our 
duty  to  them  imder  so-called  commitments. 

To  make  the  international  deal  even 
further  complicated.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  country  has  no  money,  and  so  in 
order  to  restore  the  dollar  which  had  been 
devalued  at  the  urging  of  the  International 
banking  institutions  to  Its  world  parity.  It 
Is  now  necessary  that  our  country  issue 
bonds  to  borrow  the  $1.6  billion  from  the  in- 
ternational bankers  and  then  give  them  the 
money  as  well  as  the  bonds  on  which  the 
American  pteople  will  need  to  pay  Interest. 

$1.6  billion  will  not  go  to  create  any  jobs, 
to  pay  olf  any  of  our  debt,  or  to  furnish 
any  of  the  long  awaited  domestic  programs 
for  our  people.  At  most  this  was  $1,6  bil- 
lion which  vanished  into  the  air  like  so 
much  smoke  as  a  result  of  financial  manipu- 
lation to  devalue  the  worth  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar by  8.57r^  when  the  value  of  U.S.  gold 
was  Increased  from  $35  to  $38  per  ounce.  Or, 
to  put  it  otherwise,  every  American  lost  8',^ 
cents  on  his  dollar  by  devaluation  and  then 
we  had  to  pay  the  international  bankers  for 
the  right  to  devalue  our  money.  The  tragic 
thing  Is  that  this  may  be  Just  the  beglnnmg 
inasmuch  as  gold  Is  now  selling  on  the  Inter- 
national market  in  excess  of  $50  per  ounce. 

I  thought  we'd  talk  today  about  several 
aspects  of  the  recent  devaluations-devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  means  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  dollar — about  the  events  which 
paved  the  way  for  and  brought  about  this 
drastic  devaluation  action,  the  meaning  and 
consequences  of  the  devaluation  and  the 
futxire  outlook  for  the  dollar. 

A  meeting  which  may  have  had  a  signif- 
icant role  in  influencing  subsequent  events 
leading  up  to  the  devaluation  took  place  in 
Woodstock,  Vermont  on  April  23-25,  1971  at 
the  29th  meeting  of  an  internationally  elite 
group  known  as  the  Bilderbergers.  This  ex- 
clusive International  aristocracy,  unknown 
to  the  vast  majority  of   Americans,  bolds 


highly  secretive  meetings  annually  or  oftener 
In  various  countries  to  discuss  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world.  Represented  at  the  meet- 
ing were  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  12  Eiiropean 
nations.  Among  the  some  100  participants 
were  representativea  of  the  International 
bankers,  multinational  corporations,  and 
opinion  makers  as  well  as  filnance  ministers, 
foreign  affairs  ministers,  and  Presidential 
advisers  such  as  J>r.  Henry  Kissinger.  At 
that  time  It  was  leaked  out  that  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  discuss  the  world  monetary 
system  and  "the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
the  American  role  in  the  world  and  Its  con- 
sequences." Subsequent  developments  have 
made  it  increasingly  more  apparent  that  the 
"changing  American  role"  is  the  replacement 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  international  mone- 
tary system — which  has  bankrupted  the 
American  economy  and  eroded  the  value  of 
the  doUar — with  a  new  form  of  international 
currency  managed  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  serving  as  an  International 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Although  the  public  was  not  Informed  of 
the  plans  laid  by  the  Bilderbergers,  we  do 
know  that  less  than  two  weeks  following  the 
Bllderberger  meeting,  the  dollar  crisis 
erupted  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
other  European  countries  represented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  BUderbergers.  It  marked 
the  first  time  In  this  century  that  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  was  rejected  on  the  international 
exchange.  Several  countries  abandoned  the 
fixed  exchange  rates  of  the  IMF  and  allowed 
their  currencies  to  fluctuate  In  value  against 
the  dollar. 

It  became  evident  in  early  1971  that  our 
government  had  overextended  the  dollar  in 
International  exchange  and  that  several 
countries  were  going  to  redeem  their  dollars 
In  gold.  This  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  U.S.  for  we  lacked  unencumbered  gold 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  holders  of  Euro- 
dollars for  gold.  We  were  overdrawn — inter- 
nationally bankrupt  if  you  prefer. 

Hence  the  President's  sudden  announce- 
ment on  the  night  of  Sunday,  August  15, 
closing  the  gold  window  to  foreigners  want- 
ing to  exchange  their  dollars  for  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce  when  gold  was  selling  at  $40  an 
ounce.  Foreigners  could  convert  their  dollar 
holdings  Into  gold,  a  privilege  denied  to 
Americans  and  resell  the  gold  at  a  profit. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  August  15th  ac- 
tion of  President  Nixon  brought  an  end  to 
the  postwar  International  monetary  system 
established  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  U.S.  doUar  had  a  fixed 
value  In  relation  to  gold.  The  dollar,  which 
served  as  the  standard  against  which  other 
currencies  were  measured,  could  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  on  demand  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

The  large  deficits  in  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments caused  a  decline  of  confidence  In  the 
dollar  and  a  rush  by  foreigners  to  get  rid  of 
dollars  exchanging  them  for  Japanese  Yen  or 
European  currencies. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Azores  last  December 
14th  to  discuss  the  international  monetary 
situation  with  French  President  Pompidou, 
former  President  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
President  Nixon  declared  his  Intention  to  de- 
value the  dollar.  This  meeting  led  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  major  International  banking  rep- 
resentatives— the  so-called  Group  of  10 — or 
Smithsonian  Meeting,  In  Washington,  D.C. 
on  December  17-18,  1971  on  International 
finance  and  trade. 

A  new  pattern  of  exchange  rates  among 
the  currencies  of  the  free  world  were  recom- 
mended. In  the  weeks  following  the  meeting, 
most  of  the  countries  Increased  the  value  of 
their  currencies  in  relation  to  the  dollar.  In 
return,  the  U.S.  Executive  Branch  lifted  the 
10  percent  surcharge  against  foreign  im- 
ports and  proposed  to  Congress  a  means  for 
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devaluing  the  dollar  from  $35  to  $38  per 
ounce  of  gold. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon  held  high 
level  meetings  to  seek  economic  accord  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  and 
West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  in 
December  and  with  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Sato  in  January. 

On  March  21,  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  342  to  43,  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act.  That  bill  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
par  value  of  the  dollar.  This  new  par  value, 
represents  the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to 
gold  for  international  exchange  piuposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  also 
authorized  and  directed  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
the  U.S.  dollars  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (known  as 
the  World  Bank),  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  as  required  by  the  respective  arti- 
cles of  agreement  of  these  international 
financial  institutions. 

The  market  value  of  the  dollar  relative 
to  the  other  currencies  had  dropped  after 
the  Smithsonian  Accord  of  December  18th 
in  anticipation  of  the  U.S.  devaluing  of  De- 
cember 18th  in  anticipation  of  the  U.S.  de- 
valuing the  dollar.  Although  the  devaluation 
bill  was  signed  into  law  on  March  31,  the 
Treasury  delayed  notifying  the  IMP  tmtil 
Congress  appropriated  $1,600,000,000  to  pay 
off  the  IMF  and  the  several  International 
lending  agencies  for  the  loss  in  the  value  of 
their  dollar  holdings.  No  such  guarantee  or 
indemnity  has  been  arranged  to  pay  off  the 
American  citizen  for  the  loss  of  his  dollar 
holdings. 

On  May  4,  the  House  -291-62 — approved 
the  $1,600,000,000  "Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion for  Special  Payments  to  International 
Financial  Institutions.  1972"  bill.  This  chart 
shows  the  percentage  of  total  contributions 
to  these  international  banks  paid  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  the  additional  amoimts 
appropriated  for  each  of  these  institutions 
because  of  the  dollar  devaluation: 

MAINTENANCE  OF  VALUE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Institution 


U.S.  con- 
tribution 
as  percent 
ot  total 


U.S.  addi- 
ional  con- 
tribution 
May  1972 


International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  23. 2  525,000 

Interna'ional  Bank  lor  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (IBRD) 27.4  560,000 

International  Development  Asso- 
ciation (IDA) 40.0  122,000 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(lADB) 56.4  370.000 

Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB) 19.9  18,000 

Total 1,595,000 

Source:  U.S.  Senate  Report  No.  92-781. 

Just  imagine — $1.6  billion  of  the  fruit  of 
your  labor — your  hard  earned  taxdoUars — 
were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  these 
international  banking  institutions  which 
discriminate  against  Americans!  As  with  our 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  taxpayers  per  capita  pay  far 
more  than  do  taxpayers  of  other  countries. 
While  American  borrowers  pay  high  Interest 
rates,  the  foreign  borrowers  from  some  of 
the  so-called  international  banks  are  ex- 
tended long-term  low-interest  rate  loans. 
Some  of  the  loans  are  for  50  years  with  bor- 
rowers paying  no  interest  or  nothing  on  or 
the  principal  for  the  first  ten  years.  They 
make  a  small  payment  during  the  second  ten 
years  and  from  1  to  3  percent  for  the  next 
30  years.  In  actuality,  many  of  these  loans 
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will  never  be  repaid.  Other  so-called  loans 
by  these  American  taxpayer-supported  in- 
ternational banks  have  no  other  Interest 
charge  than  a  one  percent  carrying  charge 
during  the  50-year  period. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  discrimination  by  the 
so-called  International  banks  against  U.S. 
taxpayers,  the  U.S.  Government  discriminat- 
ed against  its  own  citizens  by  devaluing  their 
dollars  by  8.57  percent  while  providing  $1.6 
billion  to  maintain  the  value  of  dollars  con- 
tributed by  American  taxpayers  to  these  in- 
ternational financial  institutions. 

No  legislation  that  I  know  of  has  been 
proposed  to  make  good  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  loss  suffered  by  Americans  with 
an  interest  in  savings  accounts,  company 
retirement  funds,  labor  union  pension  funds 
and  In  numerous  other  domestic  funds.  It 
appears  that  our  Government — including  a 
subservient  Congress — is  interested  in  main- 
taining the  value  only  of  dollars  of  interna- 
tional funds,  which  were  supplied  for  the 
most  part  by  U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  first 
place. 

I  cast  our  Sixth  District  vote  for  the 
soundness  of  your  money  by  voting  against 
devaluing  the  dollar  and  against  giving  $1.6 
billion  more  of  your  tax  dollars  to  the  inter- 
national bankers.  My  vote  was  In  your  best 
interest.  It  was  in  keeping  with  my  oath  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  U.S.  Constitution — 
not  to  aid  international  bankers.  While 
many  consider  the  devaluation  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  by 
the  U.S.,  some  Administration  leaders  ac- 
tually hailed  the  devaluation  as  a  great  vic- 
tory which  would  bring  up  to  760,000  new 
Jobs  for  Americans  and  help  the  U.S.  regain 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  by  increasing 
the  price  of  foreign  goods  in  the  U.S.  and 
lowering  the  cost  of  American  exports  to 
foreigners.  For  these  conditions  to  actually 
occur,  there  must  be  Increased  productivity 
at  a  lessened  cost.  But  measures  of  the  fed- 
eral government  aiding  foreigners  while  dis- 
criminating against  its  own  citizens,  the 
shackles  placed  on  free  enterprise  by  the 
federal  economic  planners,  and  the  demands 
by  labor  unions  for  increased  wages  without 
a  proportionate  Increase  in  productivity  can 
but  result  in  continued  inflation  and  an 
unfavorable  trade  balance. 

These  financial  flimflams  through  interna- 
tional banking  houses  may  be  sold  to  un- 
wary citizens  as  progress  in  the  move  to 
equalize  world  wealth  by  taking  from  those 
who  have  and  giving  to  those  who  have  not, 
but  it  is  still  a  great  betrayal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  their  governmental  leaders. 

The  chickens  have  at  long  last  come  home 
to  roost.  America  has  arrived  at  a  monetary 
crossroads  and  strangely  the  newsmakers — 
either  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
monetary  crisis  or  they  don't  want  to  frighten 
the  American  people — simply  soft-pedal  this 
vital  issue. 

The  average  American,  already  confused 
by  the  many  created  crises  which  are  blown 
up  out  of  proportion  to  occupy  and  keep  his 
mind  from  considering  important  matters, 
should  start  asking  himself  these  questions: 
Why  is  it  that  the  people  who  create  the 
wealth  are  always  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  pay  the  debts;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  create  the  debts  seem  to  always 
end  up  m  control  of  the  wealth?  And,  in  a 
similar  vein,  why  Is  it  that  the  men  who  are 
always  called  up  to  fight  our  wars  are  never 
allowed  to  end  them? 

In  my  opinion,  our  country  is  faced  with  a 
monetary  crisis  which  if  not  brought  under 
control  may  end  up  in  the  demise  of  our 
Constitutional  Republic.  It  is  imperative  that 
responsible  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  in  all  walks  of  life  Inform  them- 
selves regarding  the  basic  truths  of  our  mone- 
tary system.  The  mysteries  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, fractional  reserve  banking,  the  IMF, 
Special  Drawing  Rights,  and  Bretton  Woods 
are  matters  about  which  the  public,  espe- 
cially our  young  people,  must  become  in- 
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formed.  I  say  especially  our  young  people 
because  their  future— whether  it  be  a  bright 
one  full  of  hope  and  great  expectations  or 
a  dismal  one  full  of  despair  and  apathy — 
depends  on  a  fair  and  Just  money  system,  a 
dependable  medium  for  earnings,  savings  «md 
wealth. 

We  must  return  control  over  money  to  the 
people. 

Three  steps  which  we  should  take  in  that 
direction  are  the  f oUowmg : 

1)  to  restore  to  Congress  its  Constitu- 
tional mandate  to  issue  our  money  and  regu- 
late its  value.  To  this  end  I  have  Introduced 
HJl.  351  to  vest  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  full,  absolute,  complete,  and 
unconditional  ownership  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

2)  to  restore  to  Americans  the  rights  to  own 
and  trade  monetary  gold.  My  bill  HJl.  363, 
If  enacted  would  achieve  this  goal. 

3)  to  cut  off  and  withdraw  all  contribu- 
tions from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  other  international  banks  as  well  as  to 
get  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  love  of  money  is  said  by  the  Bible  to 
be  the  root  of  all  evil.  I  contend  that  a 
dishonest  money  system— one  which  favors 
International  bankers  and  furthers  destruc- 
tion of  oxa  nation — is  the  root  cause  of  most 
of  the  problems  plaguing  us  today. 

Understanding  our  present  money  system 
as  well  as  the  tenets  of  an  honest  and  scien- 
tific monetary  system  by  the  people  as  en- 
visioned in  the  Constitution  is  then  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  bring  about  monetary  re- 
forms so  as  to  return  power  to  the  people 
over  their  money. 


JOBS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  weeks  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple will  be  taking  their  summer  break 
from  school.  A  vast  number  of  them  will 
be  looking  for  jobs  and  the  jobs  in  sufBci- 
ent  numbers  just  are  not  there  for  them. 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  youths  will  spend  their  sum- 
mer willingly  doing  nothing.  Most  of  our 
yoimg  people  are  eager  to  stay  busy,  to 
earn  money  either  to  further  their  edu- 
cations, purchase  things  they  want,  or  to 
help  make  ends  meet  at  home. 

These  are  worthy  objectives,  but  in  the 
current  labor  crisis  msmy  thousands  of 
our  youth  will  find  "no  help  needed" 
signs  wherever  they  may  go  in  search  of 
meaningful  employment. 

The  immediate  reaction  is  that  jobs 
should  be  provided  by  Government  and 
that  Congress  provide  the  funds  to  cre- 
ate jobs  for  these  eager  young  people. 
First,  let  us  point  to  the  danger  In  relying 
too  greatly  upon  Government  as  a  cure 
for  this  problem.  Already  there  is  too 
much  reliance  on  Government  to  solve 
our  Nation's  ills.  There  must  first  be  par- 
ticipation by  industry,  by  business,  and 
by  volunteer  groups  to  utilize  the  services 
of  deserving  young  people.  All  of  this  can 
provide  a  great  many  jobs  which  young 
people  are  more  than  willing  to  under- 
take in  order  to  be  of  use  to  themselves 
and  their  coimtry. 

There  is,  of  course,  also  a  need  for  help 
from  Government  in  providing  summer 
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Jobs,  and  steps  are  now  In  progress  to 
add  to  the  number  of  jobs  originally  pro- 
jected. Many  young  people  can  be  used  to 
advantage  In  our  national  parks  and  for- 
ests. They  can  be  used  to  help  under- 
privileged children  In  the  learning  proc- 
ess. They  can  be  used  to  help  combat  pol- 
lution in  our  lakes  and  streams.  They  can 
be  used  to  work  in  the  fields  and  in  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Our  yoimg  people  want  to  be  contrib- 
utors to  society  and  it  is  up  to  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  that  opportunity  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  in  their 
lives. 

Too  often,  some  of  the  elders  among 
us  seem  prone  to  label  every  young  per- 
son as  a  narcotics  user,  a  vagabond,  or 
just  plain  shiftless. 

That  is  not  so  at  all,  but  if  we  do  not 
combine  our  forces  to  make  work  avail- 
able to  those  who  want  it,  some  will  fall 
into  the  trap  of  idleness  and  out  of  sheer 
boredom  they  will  become  the  type  of  in- 
dividuals whose  presence  in  society  we 
deplore.  Jobs  can  help  to  prevent  this. 


TAX  RELIEP  FOR  PHYSICALLY  OR 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
provide  new  Federal  Income  tax  relief  for 
individuals  burdened  with  the  huge  cost 
of  special  care  for  the  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  additional  income 
tax  exemptions  of  $750  for  each  dis- 
abled person  in  the  taxpayer's  family. 
Further,  it  would  provide  a  special  de- 
duction— up  to  $750  a  year — for  trans- 
portation expenses  to  and  from  work  for 
disabled  individuals. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  legislation  of 
this  sort  is  urgently  needed.  Every  handi- 
capped American  has  the  right  to  proper 
medical  care  as  well  as  special  education, 
training,  rehabilitation  and  guidance  to 
enable  him  or  her  to  develop  his  or  her 
ability  to  the  fullest.  These  rights  must 
not  be  lost  because  of  rising  costs.  As  we 
aid  families  of  the  blind  with  a  special  tax 
exemption,  we  shoud  aid  families  of  the 
handicapped,  too. 

Presently,  taxpayers  must  itemize 
their  returns  in  order  to  claim  a  deduc- 
tion for  medical  care.  This  deduction 
covers  only  those  expenses  which  exceed 
3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  and 
it  altogether  ignores  the  cost  of  cus- 
todial care.  My  proposal  would  aid  all 
taxpayers,  and  particularly  those  low- 
income  persons,  who  do  not  itemize,  by 
enabling  them  to  claim  an  extra  $750  tax 
exemption  for  each  disabled  member  of 
the  f  anfiily. 

Also,  I  am  most  concerned  over  a  grow- 
ing trend  of  abandonment,  particularly 
of  disabled  children,  to  public  institu- 
tions because  of  the  family's  inability  to 
pay  the  cost  of  special  care.  This  cruel 
and  senseless  deterioration  of  the  family 
bond  must  be  halted.  I  believe  a  reason- 
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able  program  of  tax  relief  would  go  a 
long  way  to  encourage  stability  In  the 
family  and  greater  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  some  parents. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  has  a  section 
designed  to  help  prevent  imemplosonent 
among  the  disabled  who  are  imable  to 
pay  transportation  costs  to  and  from 
work.  I  urge  adoption  of  a  $750  trans- 
portation tax  deduction  for  the  handi- 
capped. If  we  encourage  the  handicapped 
to  gain  skills  to  perform  meaningful 
work,  we  cannot  abandon  them  at  their 
doorstep.  We  must  help  them  get  to 
work  so  they  can  utilize  their  new  skills. 


May  16,  1972 


TEXAS   NATURAL   GAS   USE   QUES- 
TIONABLE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Ari- 
zona and  the  Nation  in  general  face  crit- 
ical natural  gas  shortages,  an  action  is 
about  to  take  place  in  Texas  which  raises 
a  serious  question  about  waste  of  this 
desperately  needed  natural  resource. 

In  Houston,  the  city  coimcil  will  meet 
tomorrow — May  17 — to  accept  a  $2,361,- 
744  bid  by  Houston  Natural  Gas  to  con- 
struct and  operate  20  neighborhood  gar- 
bage incinerators  at  an  estimated  $15 
per  ton  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  I  am  told 
that  this  will  be  more  than  five  times  the 
cost  of  a  sanitary  landfill  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  there  is  still  su£Bcient  land 
space. 

Sponsors  of  the  project  deem  it  at  best 
experimental.  Landfill,  reclamation,  and 
recycling  are,  on  the  other  hand,  proven. 
And  they  do  not  involve  the  reckless  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas  in  unspecified 
quantities. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  no 
control  over  intrastate  distribution  of  na- 
tural gas.  Thus  entities  such  as  Houston 
Natural  Gas  can  freely  commit  their 
product  to  this  proposed  garbage  incin- 
eration without  regard  to  the  ultimate 
best  interests  of  our  national  constitu- 
ency. 

In  Tucson,  meanwhile,  our  utility  is 
facing  a  70-percent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  natural  gas  to  be  available  to 
it  for  power  generation  in  the  area  this 
coming  winter.  In  other  words,  the  utility 
will  have  only  30  percent  of  its  normal 
natural  gas  supply  for  this  vital  produc- 
tion. 

And  the  utility  has  had  to  restrict  its 
firm  power  cwnmitments  to  residential 
users.  It  can  only  contract  with  new  non- 
residential users  on  the  basis  that  gas 
service  can  be  interrupted  at  any  time. 

So  while  we  are  apparently  going  to  a 
proliferation  of  all  kinds  of  nonregulated 
uses  at  the  intrastate  level,  the  vital, 
basic  uses  of  natural  gas  at  the  interstate 
level  are  facing  very  serious  cutbacks. 

Regarding  incineration,  I  also  question 
the  air  pollution  factor  and  would  point 
out  that  imperfect  incineration  does  not 
really  end  the  need  for  residue  disposal, 
it  merely  reduces  the  volume. 

I  think  our  natural  geis  priorties  may 
be  seriously  out  of  order. 


GOV.  FRANCIS  W.  SARGENT,  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS.  SPEAKS  ON 
THE  MODERNIZATION  OF  JUVE- 
NILE TECHNIQUES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  statement  made 
by  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  this  testimony  Governor  Sargent 
outlines  the  great  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  handling  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. A  new,  creative  program  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Jerome  Mller 
and  funded  in  part  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act — LEAA — 
has  brought  new  hope  to  Massachusetts 
and  to  the  Nation  that  there  are  ways  to 
care  for,  treat,  and  educate  juveniles  so 
that  they  do  not  "graduate"  into  ha- 
bitual criminals. 

Governor    Sargent's    testimony    was 
given  on  Monday,  May  15,  1972,  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  investi- 
gating juvenile  delinquency: 
Gov.  Prancis  W.  Sargbnt,  of  Massachusetts, 

Speaks  on  the  Modernization  of  Jt7VENn,E 

Treatment  Techniques 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  explain  brief- 
ly what  we  have  done  in  Massachusetts  to 
rehabilitate  the  Juvenile  offender.  I  am  also 
here  to  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  Join 
with  us  in  furthering  our  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Preventing  crime  is  an  activity  which  must 
involve  every  citizen  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  in  forming  a 
federal,  state  and  local  partnership  to  work 
with  the  Juvenile  offender.  S-3418,  filed  by 
the  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  contains 
a  commitment  to  the  philosophy  of  commu- 
nity based  treatment  centers  such  as  we  have 
adopted  In  Massachusetts. 

It  also  calls  for  funds  to  implement  this 
change  in  philosophy.  Both  forms  of  sup- 
port are  sorely  needed.  I  would  like  to  spend 
the  next  few  minutes  outlining  what  we 
have  done  in  Massachusetts  in  trying  to  re- 
habilitate the  Juvenile  offender  and  point  to 
directions  for  the  future. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  I  recruited  a 
new  Commissioner  for  our  Department  of 
Youth  Services.  His  name  is  Jerome  Miller. 
You  will  hear  from  him  later  today. 

Dr.  Miller  was  faced  with  a  department 
that  had  operated  the  same  way  for  about 
100  years.  A  system  not  much  different  from 
those  that  exist  today  throughout  this  coun- 
try. Under  this  system  we  take  a  child  who 
has  gotten  into  trouble,  lock  him  up  in  a  cell, 
punish  him  for  some  period  of  time  and 
then  send  him  home  to  commit  another 
offense.  Almost  75%  of  the  children  who  were 
released  fell  into  this  pattern.  That  the  re- 
maining 25%  did  not  return  to  an  institu- 
tion is  a  miracle,  given  the  fact  that  they 
received  no  more  than  custodial  care. 

When  I  took  office,  I  was  soon  convinced 
that  there  were  better  ways  to  deal  with  Ju- 
venile offenders.  Better  ways  than  simply 
shutting  them  away  in  institutions.  I  felt 
that  a  community  based  treatment  system 
would  provide  better  rehabilitative  services. 
And  it  would  cost  less  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

'  With  each  new  experience,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  we  were  right.  But  It 
hasn't  been  easy.  Dr.  Miller  had  to  convince 
his  own  staff  that  the  community  treatment 
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system  was  better.  We  had  to  embark  on  a 
massive  public  education  program.  Much  of 
the  public  clings  to  the  myth  that  walls  mean 
protection  for  society  and  for  the  offender. 

Notwithstanding  this  lingering  opposition, 
we  have  continued  to  move  forward.  At  this 
moment,  four  of  our  five  major  state  Juvenile 
institutions  have  been  closed.  By  June  first 
of  this  year,  we  wlU  have  closed  the  last  in- 
stitution thus  ending  the  use  of  large  barren 
faculties  to  care  for  youth  who  need  real 
services  instead. 

There  will  always  be  a  need  for  some  secu- 
rity setting  to  protect  the  community.  But 
only  for  a  small  percentage  of  children  who 
are  convicted.  It  is  easy  to  make  buUdlngs 
symbols  and  to  measure  success  in  terms  of 
how  many  buildings  are  closed.  But  If  we 
faU  to  provide  quality  services  to  youthful  of- 
fenders In  the  new  community  setting  we 
win  have  failed. 

In  Massachusetts,  vire  have  devised  viable 
alternatives  to  our  Institutions.  Of  the  600 
children  In  state  institutions  In  Ocober  of 
1969,  only  29  remain.  In  the  past  month,  we 
have  opened  13  new  group  homes  and  we 
hope  to  open  7  more  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  more  than  tripled  the  number  of  foster 
care  placements. 

We  have  120  young  people  participating  in 
a  new  and  exciting  program  called  "parole 
volunteers."  In  this  program,  a  child  receives 
close  personal  gvildance  from  a  college  stu- 
dent who  is  paid  a  nominal  salary  to  main- 
tain a  continuing  relationship.  It  is  too  soon 
to  tell  what  long  term  effect  this  new  system 
will  have.  Our  Initial  indications,  however, 
are  favorable.  We  are  hopeful  that  a  large 
number  of  these  children  wUi  turn  away  from 
a  potential  life  in  crime  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Thecommvmity  based  concept  has  enabled 
the  state  to  provide  better  rehabilitative 
services  at  lower  cost.  Under  the  old  system 
we  found  ourselves  supporting  an  entire  sys- 
tem at  a  level  that  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  population  needed.  We  spent  approxi- 
mately $10,000  a  year  to  keep  a  child  In  an 
Institution.  Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Think  of  it. 

For  this  money,  we  could  buy  each  child  a 
complete  wardrobe  at  Brooks  Brothers,  give 
him  a  $20  a  week  allowance,  and  send  him 
to  a  private  school,  paying  room  and  board 
and  tuition.  In  the  summer,  we  could  send 
him  to  Europe  and  put  a  thousand  dollars 
In  a  bank  account  for  him  each  year.  And  we 
would  stlU  save  the  taxpayer  over  $1300. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  money  we  have  been 
investing  in  our  institutions — and  all  of  you 
know  the  results. 

If,  bowevM',  we  Invest  In  a  community 
treatment  program,  we  can  provide  individ- 
ual services,  personal  counseling,  Job  train- 
ing, specialized  education,  and  healthy 
group  home  settings  for  about  half  the  cost. 
For  the  child  who  needs  an  Intensive 
parole  counseling  program,  the  cost  is  a 
little  over  $2,600  per  year,  per  child.  A 
foster  home  which  provides  needed  parental 
guidance  costs  $1,200  per  year,  per  chUd. 
And  for  those  children  who  need  a  group 
home,  the  cost  Is  approximately  $7,500  a 
year  for  each  child. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  have  a  dual  system 
to  treat  the  Juvenile  offender.  We  have  the 
unfortunate  distinction  of  being  the  only 
state  in  the  country  to  send  children  who 
have  educational  problems  to  institutions 
known  as  county  training  schools.  These 
schools,  three  in  number,  were  started  in 
1873.  They  are  filled  with  children  aged  7 
to  16  whose  only  offense  is  that  they  were 
truants.  These  children  are  not  criminals. 
None  of  them  has  committed  dangerous 
criminal  acts.  Rather,  these  are  children 
who  suffer  from  behaviour  problems  rooted 
in  social  causes.  Yet  they  are  still  locked 
behind  walls. 
I  have  acted  to  forbid  the  use  of  these 
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schools  In  Massachusetts.  The  legislation 
before  you  also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
eliminating  behavioiural  problems  from  the 
list  of  juvenile  crimes. 

Under  present  Massachusetts  law,  children 
with  behavioural  problems  may  be  con- 
victed of  six  different  "crimes" — habitual 
truant,  habitual  absentee,  habitual  school 
offender,  stubborn  child,  runaway  and  way- 
ward child.  I  have  filed  legislation,  in  this 
session  of  ovir  state  legislature,  which  has 
the  same  intent  as  S-3418.  That  legislation 
would  do  away  with  these  crimes. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  child  who  would 
normally  be  convicted  of  one  of  these  so- 
called  offenses,  will  Instead  receive  a  civil 
commitment  from  a  court.  My  proposal  also 
provides  the  court  with  options.  All  of  these 
options  are  designed  to  see  that  the  child 
gets  treatment,  not  punishment.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  system  wUl  work.  We  have 
begun  to  initiate  major  reforms,  but  If  any- 
one thinks  these  reforms  will  be  easily  ac- 
cepted by  the  public — or  by  administrators — 
he  Is  only  fooling  himself.  The  resistance 
however,  can  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  making  the  necessary  changes.  In 
Massachusetts,  we  have  begun  to  reallocate 
state  funds  as  well  as  $1  million  In  LEAA 
funds. 

But  if  we  are  to  continue  Implementing 
the  community  based  concept,  we  will  need 
federal  financial  assistance,  similar  to  that 
called  for  In  S-3418.  Eventually,  the  cost  will 
be  cheaper,  but  we  must  invest  Immedi- 
ately in  a  host  of  community  alternatives. 

The  community  based  treatment  concept 
can  apply  not  only  to  juvenile  offenders  but 
to  adults  as  well.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  a  new 
and  needed  direction  for  ccM-rections  gener- 
ally. 

While  offenders  of  different  ages  have  in- 
dividual needs,  there  is  one  need  common 
to  them  all.  They  must  be  assisted  in  learn- 
ing to  live  in  their  communities.  No  longer 
can  we  continue  to  close  them  In  Institu- 
tions that  leave  them  ill-prepared  to  be  re- 
sponsible citizens  when  they  are  released. 

The  work  of  your  committee  Is  vitally  im- 
portant. I  would  hope  that  the  Information 
you  will  hear  today  on  the  Massachusetts 
experience,  will  be  of  assistance  as  you  pro- 
ceed. 


A  BLOT  ON  OUR  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 
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blot  on  our  national  character  and  should 
give  us  pause  when  we  assess  the  health 
of  our  society  and  political  system. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Wallace  and  her  family,  and  to 
wish  Governor  Wallace  a  full  and  com- 
plete recovery  and  a  speedy  return  to  an 
active  political  life. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  horror  and  outrage  at  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Governor 
Wallace  on  Monday  during  his  cam- 
paign in  Maryland. 

Our  system  of  government  has  no 
place  for  such  violence.  Democracy 
thrives  on  the  open  clash  of  ideas,  and 
nothing  is  settled  by  the  use  of  the  gun. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  views 
of  Governor  Wallace,  he  has  a  rightful 
place  in  our  political  process,  and  the 
discussions  he  has  generated  will  ulti- 
mately b»iefit  us  all. 

For  some  reason,  we  have  been  unable 
throughout  our  history  to  carry  on  a 
spirited  political  discourse  without  the 
process  being  stained  by  senseless  vio- 
lence. Worse,  this  and  other  similar  acts 
of  brutality  seem  predicated  less  on 
strong  political  differences  than  a  twisted 
desire  for  notoriety.  This  anarchy  is  a 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  OBLIGA- 
TION AS  A  FIRST-TIME  VOTER 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF   OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Kim 
Frazier  and  Miss  Penny  Watkins,  both 
seniors  at  Dublin  High  School,  Dublin, 
Ohio,  and  constituents  of  mine  are  the 
recipients  of  the  annual  U.S.  Government 
Award  presented  by  the  Washington- 
Perry  Women's  Republican  Club.  The 
essays  which  won  them  the  award  de- 
serve public  dissemination  and  I  recom- 
mend them  to  all  would-be  voters,  ir- 
respective of  age. 

The  awards  follow : 

Mr  Responsibilitt  and  Obligation  as  a 
First-Time  Voter 
(By  Penny  Watkins) 

Not  long  ago,  the  youth  of  America  cried 
out  to  be  heard.  Their  nationwide  cry  was 
loud  and  unified.  It  was  heard.  As  a  result, 
every  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  old  Is 
faced  with  new  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions. It  is  really  a  challenge.  WUl  the  Ameri- 
can young  live  up  to  it? 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  first-time  voters  to 
continue  their  cry.  It  would  be  easy  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  "sUent  majority." 
It  would  be  easy  to  retreat  from  the  national 
spotlight,  to  raise  a  hand  in  a  hopeless  ges- 
ture, and  to  say  in  disgust,  "What  can  Just 
one  person  do?"  It  would  be  easy,  but  it 
would  be  a  cop-out. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  first-time  voters 
to  let  their  individual  and  Independent  cries 
be  heard.  To  vote  as  one's  parents  do,  merely 
because  they  are  one's  parents,  would  mean 
failure  in  meeting  that  challenge.  To  vote 
in  opposition  to  one's  parents,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  oposltlon,  would  only  be  per- 
versity. And  yet,  to  vote  as  one's  contem- 
poraries, merely  because  they  are  one's  con- 
temporaries, would  simply  be  conformity. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  first-time  voters 
to  be  informed.  Anyone  can  say,  "I  am  for 
.  .  .,"  or,  "I  am  against  .  .  ."  Anyone  can 
pull  a  lever  in  a  voting  booth.  Anyone  can 
be  Informed:  however,  very  few  are. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  all.  for 
the  first-time  voter,  is  to  become  involved. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  retreat  Into  the  "silent 
majority."  What  good  is  being  a  member 
of  the  majority  if  It  Is  sUent?  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say,  "No  one  will  listen  to  me." 
Someone  must  have  listened,  or  the  voting 
age  would  still  be  twenty-one.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  turn  away  silently  or  to  repeat  some 
hackneyed  phrase  when  the  nation  has  Just 
relinquished  its  most  powerful  microphone, 
and  the  population  is  waiting  to  hear  what 
will  be  said.  But,  If  the  first-time  voter  has 
thoughtfully  chosen  a  position,  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  discuss  It.  Thus,  he  will  be 
aware  of  further  developments,  and  those 
around  him  will  be  encouraged  to  become 
aware.  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  become 
involved  in  our  government,  for  if  we  are 
not,  who  will  be? 

Not  long  ago,  the  youth  of  America  cried 
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out  to  be  beard.  They  were  beard.  Now 
America  awaits  to  bear  what  else  they  will 
say.  It  is  a  challenge. 

Mt    RESPONSiBtLrrT    and    Obligation    as    a 
First-Time  Votkr 

(By  Kim  Prazler) 

My  responsibility  and  obligation  as  a  first- 
time  voter  are  no  different  than  those  of  a 
second-time,  thirtieth-time,  or  even  fiftieth- 
time.  Through  the  process  of  voting,  I,  the 
same  as  all  others  who  take  the  time  to  vote, 
will  be  selecting  those  who  will  be  occupy- 
ing a  position  of  power  and  authority  over 
those  to  be  governed — including  me.  These 
two  statements  have  deep  Implications.  Re- 
sponsibility associated  with  voting  Implies 
a  moral  accountability.  To  accept  the  obliga- 
tion of  voting  is  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
liability.  As  a  voter,  I  am  then  morally  ac- 
countable and  personally  liable  for  the  rea- 
sons for  which  I  cast  my  ballot  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate. 

The  Apostle  F*aul,  In  his  letter  to  the  Ro- 
mans said,  "Let  every  person  be  In  subjec- 
tion to  the  governing  authorities."  The  Bible 
also  teaches  "Render,  therefore,  unto  Cae- 
sar the  things  which  are  Caesar's:  and  unto 
God,  the  things  that  are  Ood's."  Caesar  (In 
this  case)  represents  the  government  of 
the  time  in  which  this  statement  was  made.  I 
believe  In  these  teachings,  but  am  grateful 
that  I,  unlike  the  people  at  the  time  of 
Caesar,  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  those 
who  will  occupy  the  worldly  position  of  power 
over  me. 

I  must  make  myself  Informed  on  Issues; 
what  the  candidates  are  saying  about  these 
Issues,  and,  most  important,  to  differentiate 
between  polltlcaHy  popular  statements  and 
promises,  and  Realistic  objectives.  If  I  have 
done  my  homework  well,  my  choice  of  can- 
didates will  agrbtJK'itb  my  moral  as  well  as 
my  political  beliefs,  or  at  least  will  not  be 
In  opposition  to  the  former. 

My  strong  belief  in  the  purposes  and  ad- 
vantages of  local  and  grass  roots  govern- 
ment means  my  responsibilities  as  a  voter 
extend  beyond  Just  being  Informed  on  na- 
tional Issues  that  are  presented  by  presi- 
dential and  congressional  candidates.  Ad- 
mittedly, an  awareness  of  the  numerous  state 
and  local  candidates  and  Issues  is  not  easily 
acquired. 

Oood  citizenship,  as  practiced  at  the  polls, 
can  only  come  by  voting  from  an  Informed 
position.  This  in  turn  will  result  In  fairness 
to  the  other  voters,  myself,  and  the  can- 
didates Involved. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  ROLE  OP 
THE  CONGRESS  IN  OIHl  SYSTEM 
OP  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aay  16.  1972 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman John  Moss  and  I  are  jointly 
introducing  a  resolution  and  a  bill  which 
we  believe  to  be  of  major  importance  to 
the  constitutional  role  of  the  Congress 
in  our  system  of  government. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  give 
Congress  an  effective  means  by  which  to 
obtain  necessary  and  relevant  informa- 
tion from  the  executive  branch  in  fur- 
therance of  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  aware 
of  instances  when  the  Congress  or  one 
of  its  committees  or  Members  has  been 
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denied  information  requested  from  the 
executive  branch.  Documentation  of 
such  denials  is  presently  being  compiled 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion in  comprehensive  hearings  on  this 
and  related  "freedom  of  information" 
questions.  I  commend  the  record  of  these 
hearings  to  each  of  my  colleagues  when 
it  becomes  available,  for  I  am  certain 
that  it  will  establish  beyond  dLspute  that 
the  executive  branch  makes  a  common 
practice  of  withholding  information 
from  Congress  when  it  deems  such  with- 
holding desirable. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  in  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  this  serious 
problem.  Following  are  set  forth  what 
I  believe  are  its  basic  constitutional  im- 
plications, as  well  as  a  description  of  the 
legislative  remedy  we  are  proposing.  Also 
appended  are  the  texts  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution and  the  bill  we  have  introduced. 
coNsirrxmoNAL  implications 

The  bedrock  principle  upon  which  our 
system  is  founded  is  accountability  to 
the  people.  But  accountability  is  a  hollow 
word  unless  the  American  people,  and  in 
their  behalf  the  Congress,  have  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  judge  the  per- 
formance of  their  Government.  More- 
over, without  relevant  information  it  is 
impossible  for  either  the  Congress  or  the 
people  to  participate  meaningfully  in  the 
making  of  fundamental  decisions  which, 
from  time  to  time,  truly  alter  the  course 
of  our  Nation's  history. 

There  is  now  a  f  imdamental  and  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  with  a  major  ac- 
cretion of  power  on  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dency. This  has  occurred  in  part  because 
the  executive  branch  has  actively  ex- 
panded its  power,  and  in  part  because 
the  Congress  has  failed  to  assert  itself. 

The  power  to  legislate,  expressly 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, carries  with  it  the  further  right  of 
Congress  to  oversee  the  administration 
of  the  laws  by  the  executive  branch.  Yet 
the  information  Congress  needs,  both  to 
legislate  in  the  first  instance  and  to  over- 
see the  administration  of  laws  it  has  pre- 
viously enacted.  Is  frequently  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  executive 
branch. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  executive  branch 
to  which  Congress  does  not  have  a  right 
of  access  when  that  information  is  legiti- 
mately needed  to  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Congress  for  legislation  or  over- 
sight. If  Congress  must  legislate  out  of 
ignorance,  it  will  make  bad  laws.  If  it  is 
impeded  from  studying  the  activities  of 
the  executive  branch,  there  is  no  way  it 
can  identify  and  resist  the  arbitrary  or 
unwise  exercise  of  executive  power.  Pull 
access  by  Congress  to  relevant  informa- 
tion, therefore,  is  essential  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  balance  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

While  these  principles  seem  self-evi- 
dent, they  have  never  been  accepted  by 
any  Presidential  administration.  To  the 
contrary,  the  doctrine  of  executive  privi- 
lege, which  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
President  George  Washington,  has  been 
repeatedly  invoked  over  the  years,  both 
expressly  and  silently,  to  deny  the  Con- 
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gress  information  which  it  sought  in  fur- 
therance of  its  constitutional  duties.  The 
Constitution  nowhere  states  that  the 
President  may  withhold  information 
from  Congress,  but  proponents  of  execu- 
tive privilege  claim  an  inherent  right  on 
his  part  to  do  so. 

Speaking  for  the  present  administra- 
tion last  June  before  this  subcommittee, 
then  Assistant  Attorney  General  William 
H.  Rehnquist  strongly  affirmed  such  a 
right  as  "implicit  in  the  separation  of 
powers  established  by  the  Constitution." 
Yet  even  some  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cases  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition 
seem  to  circumscribe  its  application.  Spe- 
cifically, in  Reynolds  v.  United  States 
(345  U.S.  1)  the  Court  held  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  does  not  have  unlimited 
discretion  to  withhold  information,  stat- 
ing, "the  court  itself  must  determine 
whether  the  circumstances  are  appro- 
priate for  the  claim  of  privilege." 

Because  the  question  has  never  been 
settled  by  the  courts,  Congress  cannot 
rely  on  firm  judicial  authority  to  sup- 
port its  claim  for  information.  In  the 
absence  of  an  accommodation  between 
the  two  branches  of  goverrunent.  Con- 
gress must  employ  other  means  to  make 
effective  its  right  to  know. 

proposed   legislative  remedy 

Twelve  years  ago  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  made  to 
Congress  a  recommendation  of  consid- 
erable importance.  In  concluding  a  re- 
port on  this  fimdamental  problem,  the 
committee  said : 

What  can  the  Congress  do  to  combat  abuses 
by  executive  officials  in  withholding  from 
the  Congress  information  which  the  Con- 
gress believes  It  needs? 

Two  existing  powers  of  the  Congress  are 
available  to  oppose  this  abuse — the  power  of 
subpena  and  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
power  of  subpena.  however,  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

Utilizing  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  Con- 
gress can  and  should  provide.  In  authorizing 
and  appropriating  leglslatlcMi,  that  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  appropriated  funds  is 
contingent  upon  the  furnishing  of  complete 
and  accurate  information  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  to  the  apprc^riate  cc«n- 
mittees  of  Congress  at  their  request.  ( 'Ex- 
ecutive Branch  Practices  In  Withholding  In- 
formation from  Congressional  Committees," 
Report  by  the  House  t^mmittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  August  30,  1960,  p.  14) 

Since  the  date  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  indeed  within  memory,  the 
Congress  has  taken  no  action  to  exercise 
its  power  of  the  purse  following  a  refusal 
by  the  executive  branch  to  furnish  re- 
quested information.  This  is  largely  due, 
I  think,  to  a  lack  of  institution  proce- 
dures which  would  facilitate  such  action. 
The  organization  of  Congress  and  the 
requirement  of  concurrent  action  by  the 
Houses  in  order  to  legislate  a  denial  of 
appropriations  simply  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  prompt  and  decisive  application 
of  financial  sanctions  in  response  to  spe- 
cific instances  of  withholding  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  establishes  a  procedure  de- 
signed to  overcome  this  impediment.  Es- 
sentially it  provides  that: 

First,  when  any  committee  of  Con- 
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gress  requests  information  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  shall  immediately  furnish  all 
the  information  requested; 

Second,  the  agency  head  shall  certify 
to  the  requesting  committee  whether  or 
not  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  the 
requested  information  has  been  made; 

Third,  upon  resolution  of  the  request- 
ing committee,  funds  for  the  program  or 
activity  in  question  shall  automatically 
be  suspended  without  further  action  be- 
ing required  by  Congress  if— an  agency 
head  fails  to  make  a  requested  certifi- 
cation; 

An  agency  head  certifies  that  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  the  requested  in- 
formation has  not  been  made;  or 

An  agency  head  falsely  certifies  that 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  the  re- 
quested information  has  been  made; 

Fourth,  the  GAO  shall  take  all  steps 
available  to  it  under  law,  including  re- 
fusal to  countersign  relevant  warrants 
drawn  upon  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  ef- 
fectuate a  suspension  of  funds. 

In  effect,  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion by  the  executive  would  trigger  a 
fund  cutoff  previously  built  into  law  by 
this  legislation  of  general  applicability. 
Because  no  new  legislation  would  be 
needed  at  the  time  to  deny  funds,  ef- 
fective response  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  vest  in  Congress  any 
power  it  does  not  already  possess  under 
the  Constitution.  It  merely  streamlines 
the  procedure  by  which  this  power  can 
be  exercised  and,  as  a  practical  matter, 
makes  its  exercise  more  possible. 

Nor  does  this  legislation,  in  my  view, 
risk  in-esponsible  action  by  a  committee 
of  Congress.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
is  sensitive  to  the  gravity  of  a  fund  cut- 
off under  the  conditions  contemplated 
in  this  legislation.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  full  com- 
mittee would  vote  to  initiate  the  fund 
cutoff  process  without  first  giving  the 
most  careful  and  sober  consideration  to 
the  circumstances  and  ramifications  of 
their  action.  For  this  reason,  the  proce- 
dure would  not  be  invoked  lightly  or 
with  great  frequency,  but  only  funda- 
mental disagreements  between  the  two 
branches  could  not  be  resolved  in  any 
other  way. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  Congress 
or  one  of  its  committees  to  preserve  the 
secrecy  of  such  information  when  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  should  not  be 
doubted.  Committees  of  Congress  regu- 
larly receive  secret  information  from  the 
executive  branch,  as  they  have  both  a 
right  and  a  need  to  do.  The  national 
security  has  never  suffered  as  a  result, 
for  committees  of  Congress  are  no  less 
responsible  than  their  coimterparts  in 

the  executive  branch. 

CERimCATION  procedure 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  the 
executive  branch  would  retain  at  all 
times  the  ability  to  avert  a  threatened 
fund  cutoff.  It  need  simply  furnish  the 
requested  information  and  certify  to  the 
committee  that  it  has  made  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  the  information 
sought.  If  such  a  certification  were  made, 
funds  could  not  be  cut  off — unless  the 
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certification  were  subsequently  foimd  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  false.  Funds  could  be 
cut  off  upon  resolution  of  the  requesting 
committee  if  the  executive  branch 
either,  first,  failed  within  the  required 
time  to  make  any  certification  of  wheth- 
er or  not  full  disclosure  had  been  made 
or.  second,  certified  that  full  disclosure 
of  the  requested  information  had  not 
been  made. 

By  making  the  certification  procedure 
the  focal  point  on  which  a  fund  cutoff 
would  depend,  all  subjectivity  and  am- 
biguity are  removed  from  the  process. 
The  committee  would  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  judge  for  itself  whether 
all  the  requested  information  had  been 
furnished  before  resolving  to  cut  off 
funds.  In  many  cases,  if  a  committee  had 
to  make  such  a  judgment,  it  could  not  be 
certain  whether  it  would  be  justified  in 
cutting  off  funds,  because  it  would  not 
know  whether  full  disclosui-e  had  been 
made. 

The  certification  procedure  establishes 
an  objective  identifiable  event  from 
which  a  fund  cutoff  would  result,  and 
the  occurrence  or  nonoccurrence  of  that 
event  would  be  totally  within  the  control 
of  the  executive  branch.  Whether  or  not 
funds  were  cut  off  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  whether  the  executive  branch 
permitted  them  to  be  cut  off  by  failing 
to  certify  that  full  disclosure  of  the  re- 
quested information  had  been  made.  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  this  means  dis- 
closure of  all  information  requested,  not 
merely  all  information  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  deems  it  appropriate  to  dis- 
close. 

This  procedure  is  fair  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  To 
Congress  it  would  insure  that  either  re- 
quested information  was  fully  provided 
or  financial  sanctions  were  triggered.  On 
the  other  hsuid,  the  executive  branch 
would  at  all  times  control  the  "trigger," 
which  could  be  pulled  only  if  the  execu- 
tive branch  deliberately  and  consciously 
refused  to  certify  that  it  had  furnished 
all  the  requested  information.  Thus,  in 
no  way  could  funds  be  cut  off  if  the 
executive  branch  did  not  affirmatively 
choose  to  allow  them  to  be  cut  off. 

EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE 

Under  this  legislation  the  invocation 
of  executive  privilege  by  the  President 
would  not  avert  a  fund  cutoff.  Should 
the  President  choose  not  to  provide  Con- 
gress the  requested  information,  for 
whatever  reason,  funds  would  be  cut  off. 
The  President  might  prefer  to  lose  funds 
than  to  disclose  the  information  to  Con- 
gress, but  that  is  the  hard — and  the 
only — choice  he  would  have. 

OFFICERS    AND    AGENCIES   COVERED 

I  should  make  clear,  too,  that  this  leg- 
islation exempts  no  office  or  agency  with- 
in the  executive  branch  from  its  provi- 
sions. Specifically,  the  President  and  es- 
tablishments within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  are  included,  so  that  no 
official,  office,  or  agency  may  claim  some 
undefined  "privilege"  flowing  from  his 
or  its  relationship  with  the  President. 
Since  the  President  is  included,  a  fortiori 
so  are  all  agencies  and  offices  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  which  are  subordinate  to 
the  President. 
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However,  the  bill  also  provides  that  the 
President  or  head  of  any  agency  shall 
not  be  required  to  disclose  the  natiu-e  of 
any  advice,  recommendation,  or  sugges- 
tion made  to  him  by  a  member  of  his 
staff  or  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  matters  solely  within 
the  scope  of  his  official  duties,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  information  may  be 
required  to  be  made  public  or  made  avail- 
able to  Congress  by  some  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  Any  form  of  information  in- 
cluded within  or  forming  the  basis  of 
such  advice,  recommendation,  or  sugges- 
tion is  not  protected  from  disclosure. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  staff 
relationships  and  to  encourage  free  de- 
bate among  agency  heads  and  their  ad- 
visers. At  the  same  time,  it  is  intended 
to  insure  that  factual  information — 
such  as  a  finding  by  the  President's  sci- 
ence advisers  that  the  SST  would  deplete 
the  earth's  ozone  supply — be  made  avail- 
able to  Congress  when  relevant  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

JOINT    resolution 

Supplementary  to  the  bill  I  have  just 
described,  we  are  also  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  an  office  or  agency  of  the  exe- 
cutive branch  should  immediately  make 
available  all  information  requested  by 
either  House  or  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress. The  resolution  is  based  on  the  same 
premises  as  the  bill,  and  in  my  judgment 
would  be  a  most  useful  reassertion  by 
Congress  of  its  constitutitonal  preroga- 
tives. 

conclusion 

It  has  become  common  for  administra- 
tions to  apply  a  double  standard  to  the 
release  of  information.  Favorable  classi- 
fied information  is  frequently  "leaked" 
to  the  press,  while  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  are  denied  information  which 
could  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  is  bom  of  the  premise 
that  Congress,  as  a  co-equal  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government,  has  both  a 
right  and  a  need  to  know  information 
about  all  matters  over  which  the  Consti- 
tution gives  it  the  pwwer  to  legislate  and 
the  right  of  oversight.  I  can  conceive  in 
theory  no  justification  for  withholding 
from  Congress  information  legitimately 
related  to  one  of  these  functions.  To  keep 
Congress  in  the  dark  about  the  activities 
of  the  Government  is  to  consign  it  to  a 
subordinate  and  subservient  role  in  dero- 
gation of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

Observers  have  frequently  criticized 
for  allowing  itself  to  become  a  second- 
citizen  in  our  constitutionsd  system. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  truth  in 
this  assertion.  In  failing  time  and  again 
over  the  years  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tives it  imquestionably  possesses.  Con- 
gress has  materially  contributed  to  the 
relative  decline  of  its  infiuence  over  our 
Nation's  course  in  the  world.  This  need 
not  have  been  the  case,  and  the  imbal- 
ance can  be  corrected  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress so  desire. 

The  resolution  and  bill  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1201 
Whereas,  Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowers  and  charges  Congress  fo 
•'make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
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proper"  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers 
vested  In  Congress  and  all  other  powers 
vested  In  the  Federal  government  or  any  de- 
partment or  oflBcer  thereof; 

Whereas,  the  express  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  necessarily  includes  an  Implicit 
right  of  oversight  of  the  execution  and  ad- 
ministration of  laws  by  the  Executive 
Branch; 

Whereas,  Congress  can  properly  and  faith- 
fully discharge  its  Constitutional  responsi- 
bilities of  legislation  and  oversight  only  If  it 
has  full  and  complete  access  to  all  Informa- 
tion it  deems  relevant  and  necessary  for  this 
purpose; 

Whereas,  frequently  much  information 
needed  by  Congress  for  an  intelligent  exer- 
cise of  its  Constitutional  responsibilities  is  in 
the  exclusive  custody  of  the  Executive 
Branch; 

Whereas,  the  withholding  of  necessary  and 
relevant  information  from  Congress  by  the 
Executive  Branch  contributes  to  a  fundamen- 
tal ImbsJance  in  our  Constitutional  system  of 
government  and  vitiates  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  accountability  of  government  to  the 
people;  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  upon  request  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  either  House  or  any  committee 
thereof,  for  information  relating  to  programs 
or  activities  administered  or  funded  by  an 
agency  or  o£Sce  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  United  States,  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  office  should  immediately  make  all  the  re- 
quested information  available  to  the  request- 
ing body. 

H.R.  15006 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  require  the  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion,  upon   request,   to   Congress   by   the 
executive  branch 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiu<e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  sec- 
tion 552  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(the  Freedom  of  Information  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)(1)  Upon  written  request  of  either 
House  of  Congress  or  any  committee  of 
Congress  (hereinafter  the  'requesting  body') 
for  Information  relating  to  programs  or  ac- 
tivities administered  or  funded  by  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  such 
agency  shall  immediately  make  the  re- 
quested information  available  to  such  re- 
questing body  and  its  duly  authorized  staff. 
"(2)  Within  thirty-five  days  of  receiving 
from  such  requesting  body  a  written  request 
for  information,  or  within  such  later  time  as 
the  requesting  body  may  specify,  an  agency 
bead  shall.  If  so  requested  by  the  requesting 
body,  certify  whether  or  not  full  and  com- 
plete disclosure  has  been  made  of  the  in- 
formation requested  insofar  as  that  Infor- 
mation is  known  to  his  agency. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  effective  upon — 

(A)  failure  of  an  agency  head  to  make  a 
requested  certification  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)   of  this  subsection; 

(B)  receipt  by  the  requesting  body  of  cer- 
tification by  an  agency  head  that  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  the  information  has 
not  been  made;  or 

(C)  formal  determination  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  that  a 
certification  of  full  and  complete  disclosure 
by  an  agency  head  was  false; 

and  upon  resolution  of  the  requesting  body, 
no  funds  appropriated  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended directly  or  indirectly  by  such  agency 
for  the  programs  or  activities  in  question  (as 
defined  by  the  requesting  body)  until  such 
time  as,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs   (1)    and   (2)    of  this  subsec- 
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lion,  full  and  complete  disclosure  has  been 
made  to  the  requesting  body  of  all  infor- 
mation specified  In  the  request  and  known 
to  the  agency.  If  and  when  directed  by  the 
requesting  body,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  take  all  steps  available  to  it  un- 
der law,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
fusal to  countersign  relevant  warrants  drawn 
upon  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  who  willfully 
and  knowingly  expends,  or  causes  to  be  ex- 
pended, funds  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  641 
and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  the 
punishment  .specified  therein. 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  551  of  this  subchapter,  as  used  in  this 
subsection,  'agency  of  the  United  States' 
means  the  President,  and  department, 
agency,  office  (including  any  establishment 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President) , 
officer,  or  other  establishment  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  any  Independent  board,  commis- 
sion, corporation,  or  other  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government  other  than 
Courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  President  or  other 
head  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  to 
make  available  to  a  requesting  body  the  na- 
ture of  any  advice,  recommendation,  or  sug- 
gestion (as  distinct  from  any  form  of  in- 
formation Included  within  or  forming  the 
basis  of  such  advice,  recommendation,  or 
suggestion)  made  to  him  in  connection  with 
matters  solely  within  the  scope  of  his  official 
duties  by  a  member  of  his  staff  or  of  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  information  may  be  re- 
quired by  some  other  provision  of  law  to  be 
made  available  to  Congress  or  made  public; 
provided,  that  In  no  case  shall  information 
be  refused  to  a  requesting  body  under  au- 
thority of  this  subparagraph  in  the  absence 
of  a  written  statement  signed  personally  by 
the  President  describing  the  Justification  for 
such  refusal. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  is  in- 
tended to  recognize  or  sanction  a  doctrine  of 
■executive  privilege'  or  to  permit  the  refusal 
of  Information  on  the  grounds  that  such 
Information  constitutes  'Internal  working 
papers'  If  the  requesting  body  believes  that 
the  information  is  needed  for  a  legislative 
purpose." 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
somebody  once  referred  to  it  as  a  great 
big  bowl  of  jello — you  push  yom-  finger 
in  here  and  it  bulges  out  over  there. 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  describes  in  a  nut- 
shell that  great  institutional  wasteland 
known  as  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bureau- 
crats— rooms,  corridors,  floors,  buildings, 
even  entire  city  blocks  full  of  bureau- 
crats. Bureaucrats  to  the  left  of  us;  bu- 
reaucrats to  the  right  of  us — armies  of 
bureaucrats  with  their  concomitant  acres 
of  file  cabinets  and  their  reams  and 
reams  of  forms  and  paper  to  be  shuffled 
back  and  forth,  to  and  fro. 

Every  bureaucrat  moves  or  fails  to 
move  according  to  the  "book."  Human 
needs  are  reduced  to  letters  written  in 
quadruplicate,    quintuplicate,    sextupli- 


cate,  and  more.  The  fate  of  communities, 
States,  and  the  Nation  is  at  the  mercy 
of  forms  A,  B,  and  C.  Each  decision  must 
be  reviewed  by  17  superiors,  inferiors, 
janitors,  field  agents,  supervisors,  co- 
ordinators, and  authorized  person. 

Each  bureaucrat  is  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  Mickey  Mouse  school — each  is  an 
expert  in  paper  shuffling,  time  consump- 
tion, space  occupation.  Each  bureaucrat 
has  a  diploma  trimmed  in  red  tape  and 
written  in  red  ink.  There  is  no  wasteful 
project  that  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
hatched  or  implemented  by  a  bureau- 
crat; the  wheels  of  government  grind 
relentlessly  amidst  a  sea  of  blue  ribbon 
panels,  study  groups,  research  projects, 
special  and  regular  commissions,  and 
authorized  projects.  Bureaucrats,  thanks 
to  their  absorbing  piu-suit  of  knowledge 
have  become  experts  on  gallstone  disease 
in  Thailand,  why  birds  leave  home,  and 
why  poor  people  have  less  money  than 
rich  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  all  be  himior- 
ous  if  it  were  not  so  tragically  true. 
While  I  am  certain  there  are  many  ded- 
icated public  servants,  persons  who  have 
a  genuine  Interest  in  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  nevertheless  the  fact 
is  bureaucracies  exist  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  If  this  were  not  true,  why  do 
we  see  each  and  every  biu-eaucracy,  be 
it  Federal,  be  it  State  or  local,  whether 
it  deals  with  health,  education,  agricul- 
ture, or  tea  testing  continuing  to  ex- 
pand, proliferate,  prosper,  and  devise 
new  and  ingenious  excuses  for  self-pres- 
ervation. 

President  Nixon  has  rightfully  pointed 
out  that  the  American  people  are  fed  up 
with  government — all  government.  The 
President  is  to  be  commended  for  recom- 
mending the  most  sweeping  revision  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  modem 
times.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
has  been  well  documented  and  discussed 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  April  1972 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  entitled  "What's 
Wrong  With  Our  Federal  Bureaucracy?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  do  more  than 
talk — the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  act  if  we  are  to  prevent  this  Nation 
from  being  totally  swallowed  up  in  a  sea 
of  redtape  and  bureaucratic  paper. 
George  Orwell  in  his  novel  "1984"  spoke 
of  things  to  come — ^perhaps  he  had 
tongue  in  cheek  when  he  wrote  his  book; 
but  it  is  not  so  fiumy  anymore. 

The  article  follows: 

What's  Wbonc  With  Our  Federal 

Bureaucracy? 

(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 

(Note. — Inefficiency  and  mismanagement 
continue  to  characterize  the  most  affluent 
government  apparatus  in  history.  Is  reform 
possible?  The  President  thinks  so — and  he 
has  a  plan.  His  problem:  to  convince  a 
reluctant  Congress.) 

A  year  ago  President  Nixon  turned  in  rare 
irritation  to  one  of  his  executives,  a  senior 
bureaucrat.  "The  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
government,"  he  declared.  "They  think  it 
doesn't  work.  And  they  are  right." 

That  admission  comes  from  an  acutely  or- 
ganizatlon-mlnded  President  who  at  this 
juncture  might  reasonably  expect  to  have 
gained  effective  control  of  the  vast  federal 
executive  machinery.  But  he  has  not,  and 
for  him  it  is  the  same  maddening  experience 
in  powerlessness  which  vexed  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
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Early  In  his  Administration,  President 
Nixon  issued  to  the  heads  of  all  federal  agen- 
cies a  strong  caU  for  Improvement  of  per- 
sonnel management.  A  year  later.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Chairman  Robert  E.  Hamp- 
ton, himself  a  career  public  servant,  and 
long-time  bureacucratlc  troubleshooter  Roger 
W.  Jones,  a  former  Civil  Service  Chairman, 
called  in  agency  heads  and  directed  them  to 
press  harder — far  harder — to  meet  the  new 
standards.  As  a  result,  says  the  Washington 
Post,  bureaucrats  are  "feeling  the  impact  of 
probably  the  most  organized,  systematic  ef- 
fort of  any  President  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
sprawling  Executive  Branch." 

But  it  Is  a  rugged,  uphill  battle,  fought 
against  the  resistance  of  long-entrenched 
forces  within  the  Civil  Service  and  against 
powerful  interests  in  Congress  itself.  Ex- 
amples are  abundant: 

Item:  Six  months  after  a  White  House-di- 
rected task  force  had  laid  down  a  program 
of  action  for  a  broad  decentralizing  of  fed- 
eral authority,  it  was  discovered  that  a  bloc 
of  bvireaucrats  inside  the  D^artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  was 
furtively  undercutting  orders  to  transfer  to 
local  and  state  bodies  the  decision-making 
power  in  a  number  of  educational  grants-in- 
aid  programs.  The  HEW  bureaucrats  were 
bent  on  keeping  the  grants  under  their  own 
thumlM. 

Item:  Two  years  ago  the  director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  John  S. 
Foster,  Jr.,  discovered  that  14  highly  placed 
staff  posts  bearing  on  the  management  of 
critical  military  programs,  separately  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  annually,  were  oc- 
cupied by  civil  servants  grown  rusty  in  their 
specialties  or  barren  of  executive  experience. 
All  bad  had  20  to  25  years'  service  and  were 
in   the   $20,000-$25,000-a-year   salary   range. 

Because  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  fire 
such  senior  people — mediocrity  is  hard  to 
prove — Foster  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year 
persuading  six  of  the  men  to  take  early  re- 
tirement and  helping  eight  others  to  find 
Jobs  elsewhere  in  the  government. 

Item:  Three  years  ago,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  under  way  some  86  studies,  cost- 
ing $22  million,  that  were  designed  to  show 
whether  the  many  federal  education  pro- 
grams, especially  those  aimed  at  helping  dis- 
advantaged children,  were  doing  the  Job.  A 
government  audit  of  24  of  t^ese  research 
exercises,  which  were  budgeted  for  $11.3  mil- 
lion, disclosed  that  one  study  had  failed  to 
produce  any  original  findings,  four  others 
had  stumbled  along  with  inaccurate  or  in- 
complete data  and  two  more  were  faltering. 

These  are  only  random  cases  of  widespread 
and  chronic  federal  mismanagement  in  the 
all  but  trackless  forest  of  the  world's  most 
affluent  bureaucracy.  To  be  sure,  some  fed- 
eral agencies  are  extremely  well  managed.  For 
example,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Census  Bureau  have  adapted  their  myriad 
routine  fimctlons  to  the  computer.  And 
NASA  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  But  else- 
where inefficiency  is  rampant,  particularly 
in  those  agencies  charged  with  executing  the 
vast  and  costly  social  programs  brought  into 
being  by  the  landslide  of  New  Frontier  and 
Great  Society  legislation  of  the  1960's. 

AN  HONEST  DAY'S  WORK 

Why  and  where  has  the  bureaucracy 
failed?  Has  It  been  for  lack  of  money?  Hard- 
ly. The  federal  government  has  spent  $1.1 
trillion  on  domestic  programs  alone  over  the 
last  25  years.  During  the  past  two  decades, 
the  number  of  major  domestic  programs  has 
leaped  tenfold,  from  140  to  1400.  Today,  at 
HEW  alone,  there  are  270  programs,  with 
annual  outlays  of  over  $70  billion,  and  with 
107,000  employes  on  deck. 

So  the  root  cause  of  the  trouble  with  gov- 
ernment, obviously,  is  not  lack  of  people 
or  programs  or  pay  or  even  funding.  It  is, 
as    Just    about    everybody    in    Washington 
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knows,  with  the  machinery  of  government — 
the  permanent  btu-eaucracy  of  some  2.8  mil- 
lion persons,  practicing  several  thousand  dis- 
tinct and  separate  occupational  skills,  who 
man  the  100  or  so  departments  and  agencies 
that  form  the  framework  of  the  federal  man- 
agement system. 

Not  surprisingly,  Ralph  Nader,  who  has 
made  his  reputation  by  pointing  the  finger 
of  shame  at  corporations,  has  announced 
that  he  will  now  focus  his  attention  on  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  Hints  have  already  been 
dropped  by  his  lieutenants  that  preliminary 
findings  suggest  a  third  of  the  bureaucrats 
could  be  fired  with  no  adverse  effect  on  pub- 
lic services. 

This,  of  course,  is  easier  said  than  done. 
A  succession  of  court  rtilings,  particularly 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  California,  has 
made  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  fire  anyone  unless  it  can 
show  that  his  conduct  has  in  some  tangible 
way  actually  Impaired  the  "efficiency"  of  the 
service.  Not  that  this  doesn't  happen.  While 
many  leave  the  federal  service  voluntarily, 
close  to  26,000  persons,  mostly  in  the  lower 
grades  (below  the  command  and  staff  level), 
are  separated  annually  for  cause — chronic 
absenteeism,  not  paying  their  blUs,  one 
blunder  too  many,  etc. 

Even  so,  sloughing  off  a  nonproducer  Is  so 
difficult  that  even  the  most  Ironfisted  execu- 
tives quail  at  .the  prospect.  "Try  to  fire  a 
man  or  woman  with  a  little  seniority,"  a 
veteran  bureaucrat  says,  "and  the  labor 
unions,  the  Civil  Lit>erties  Union,  the  liberal 
press  and  a  score  of  Congressmen  will  rush 
to  that  person's  aid  if  there's  the  slightest 
possibility  for  a  claim  of  discrimination." 
The  statutory  protection  that  was  originally 
intended  to  protect  the  loyal  and  serious- 
minded  civil  servant  from  the  capricious 
workings  of  the  spoils  system  has  been 
turned  Inside  out.  Today,  along  with  the 
well-deserving.  It  clothes  the  goldbrick.  the 
incompetent  and  the  outright  malcontent 
with  immunity  from  a  government  that 
would  like  to  demand  an  honest  day's  work 
from  the  people  it  pays. 

TRUE   ELITE 

All  this  Is  serious  enough.  But  the  real 
crisis  in  government  management  is  at  the 
conmiand  and  staff  level — in  the  executive 
echelon  where  senior  career  civil  servants  and 
short-term  professional  in-and-outers  func- 
tion alongside,  or  a  notch  or  two  below,  the 
Presidential  policymakers  who  come  and  go 
as  the  political  winds  decide. 

At  the  federal  summit,  the  executive  popu- 
lation numbers  about  10,000  men  and  women. 
They  draw  salaries  from  $29,000  to  $36,000  a 
year,  generally  have  tenure  and  hold  GS-16, 
-17,  or  -18  ranks,  above  which  a  bureaucrat 
can  ascend  no  higher  except  by  forfeiting  the 
shelter  of  tenure.  The  best  of  them  are  a 
true  elite,  matching  in  inteUlgence,  ex- 
pertise, character  and  loyalty  the  best  who 
come  Into  government  from  business,  the 
universities  and  politics.  In  fact,  without 
this  reservoir  of  experienced  and  trustworthy 
people,  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  even 
the  most  abrupt  shifts  In  political  course, 
the  recurrent  change  In  administrations 
could  not  be  managed  with  anything  like  its 
habitual  orderliness.  All  the  same,  the  bu- 
reaucracy even  at  the  top  is  marked  by  these 
troubling  features: 

Tenure.  This  gives  ironclad  sectwlty  in  the 
Job,  short  of  obvious  malfeasance,  derelic- 
tion or  outrageous  misconduct.  An  antiqu- 
ated and  illogical  classification  and  ranking 
system  makes  it  fiendishly  difficult,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  dislodge  a  fumbling  supergrade 
from  supervision  of  a  falling  program  and. 
on  the  other,  to  promote  an  outstanding  civil 
servant  into  a  top  policy-shaping  manage- 
ment slot,  without  his  forfeiting  tenure.  A 
management  analyst  who  worked  brlefiy  in 
a  top  executive  post  at  HEW  estimates  that 
from  16  to  20  percent  of  the  civil  servants 
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In  the  stipergrade  posts  were  grossly  miscast. 
"It  is  not  uncommon,"  he  says,  "to  find  bu- 
reaucrats running  $100-million-a-year  social 
programs  who  were  totally  devoid  of  man- 
agement experience." 

Parochial  outlook.  Almost  70  percent  of  the 
supergrades  have  spent  their  federal  careers 
in  no  more  than  two  bureaus — a  practice 
scarcely  calculated  to  endow  executives  with 
a  broad  view  of  the  government's  business. 
When  finally  they  arrive  at  the  eminence  of 
division  and  bureau  chiefs,  directors  of  op- 
erations, program  managers,  group  admin- 
istrators and  special  staff  assistants;  they 
tend  to  be  narrow  specialists.  Yet  it  is  at  this 
very  Juncture  that  the  government's  most 
urgent  need  from  them  is  a  capacity  to  man- 
age and  measure  vital  programs  in  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  federal  field  of  action. 

Backscratching.  Finally,  super-bureaucrats 
tend  to  have  a  special  loyalty  to  themselves 
and  their  pet  programs.  Bryce  Harlow,  a 
Washington-based  corporation  representative 
and  top  congressional  adviser  to  both  the 
Nixon  and  Eisenhower  Administrations,  holds 
that  the  careerists  are  the  third  force  in  what 
he  describes  as  an  "Incestuous  trlangula- 
tlon"  that  includes  two  other  continuous  sub- 
governments — the  career  members  of  the 
staffs  which  monitor  legislation  for  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  subcommittees, 
and  the  veteran  lobbyists  for  the  pressure 
groups  congregated  around  Capitol  Hill. 
These  three  forces  form  a  kind  of  "Old  Boys" 
network.  They  exchange  intelligence.  They 
come  together  to  draft  and  defend  programs. 
And  it  is  not  uncommon  for  bureaucrats, 
on  their  retirement  from  federal  service,  to 
take  Jobs  with  trade  or  professional  organiza- 
tions that  have  had  a  stake  in  the  programs 
they  have  Just  been  managing. 

Early  in  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
new  political  management  at  HEW  had  the 
ground  cut  out  from  under  it  by  a  classic 
maneuver  of  these  three  powers.  In  1970,  as 
a  beginning  step  toward  its  concept  of  a 
"new  federalism,"  the  Administration  decided 
to  transfer  to  regional  offices  a  good  deal 
of  authority  for  dispensing  an  annual  $150 
million  in  federal  grants  to  some  450  commu- 
nity mental-health  centers.  Hardly  had  the 
decision  to  decentralize  been  made,  however, 
than  mid-level  bureaucrats  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  secretly  leagued 
with  mental -health  professionals  and  civil 
servants,  tipped  off  friendly  Congressmen 
representing  the  affected  districts.  Thus, 
when  the  proposal  emerged  from  committee, 
an  amendment  was  tacked  on  requiring  that 
every  grant  first  be  reviewed  in  Washington — 
by  an  advisory  committee  composed  mostly 
of  mental-health  professionals. 

OPENING    THE    GATES 

This  is  the  kind  of  bureaucratic  mouse- 
trap President  Nixon  most  wishes  to 
eliminate.  To  do  so,  he  has  put  forth  a 
radical  proposal  for  what  is  called  the  "Fed- 
eral Execxjtlve  Service."  The  idea  was  not 
<Hlginal  with  him.  A  highly  gifted  federal 
careerist,  Seymour  S.  Berlin,  director  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  own  Bureau  of 
Executive  Manpower,  shaped  the  plan  to 
meet  the  Administration's  urgent  desire  for 
better  performance.  It  would  break  the  top 
7000  supergrades  out  of  the  concrete  of  rules 
and  regulations,  and  reconstitute  them  as  a 
pool  of  talent  upon  which  the  various  agency 
heads  could  draw  at  will.  Grade  levels  and 
central  classification  would  be  abolished,  and 
the  barriers  which  keep  the  career  bureaucrat 
out  of  policymaking  Jobs  at  the  upper  levels, 
except  at  the  forfeiture  of  tenure,  would  also 
be  discarded.  In  return  for  this,  senior 
bureaucrats  would  be  expected  to  accept  a 
three-year  contract,  thus  suspending  tenure 
and  permitting  assignment  at  the  need  of 
the  hard-pressed  agency  heads. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years.  If  the  civil 
servant  performed  well,  his  contract  would 
be  renewed,  no  doubt  at  a  higher  salary  and 
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perhaps  with  yet  another  promotion.  If,  how- 
ever, he  fell  short,  he  would  then  have  the 
option  of  retiring  or  stepping  back  Into  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  GS-15  level. 

The  plan  for  the  Federal  Executive  Service, 
If  adopted,  would  give  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  the  first  time  in  its  long  history, 
sufficient  authority  to  place  career  men  with 
executive  talent  where  they  are  most  needed. 
It  would  also  compel  agency  heads  to  comb 
the  federal  as  well  as  the  private  market  for 
high-qtiallty  managerial  talent. 

MOUNTINC    RESISTANCB 

Last  May  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  held  a  single 
morning  of  perfunctory  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service.  After  numerous  de- 
lays, the  corresponding  House  committee 
announced  It  was  putting  oB  its  hearings 
until  this  spring.  Since  then,  opposition  has 
been  quietly  building  in  Congress,  which 
largely  regards  the  Civil  Service  as  its  own 
constituency.  It  fixes  salaries,  fringe  benefits, 
retirement  rates,  the  supply  of  Jobs.  And, 
whenever  civil  servants  riui  afoul  of  their 
superiors,  a  Congressman  can  usually  be  de- 
pended upon  to  rally  to  their  defense.  Con- 
gress, moreover,  is  congenitally  hostile  to 
any  change  in  the  executive  ranks,  however 
desirable  in  itself,  that  might  appesir  to  fos- 
ter something  approaching  a  managerial  elite. 

Resistance  is  mounting  in  other  quarters, 
too.  Many  senior  bureaucrats  fear  any  change 
In  tenure  policy.  Nathan  Wolkomlr,  president 
of  the  powerful  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employes,  has  charged  that  the  plan 
"would  gravely  undermine  the  merit  system." 
This,  of  course,  is  a  frivolous  criticism.  The 
plan  would  reaffirm  the  merit  system  which 
Congress,  in  alliance  with  the  unions,  has  all 
but  subverted. 

The  point  that  Congress,  the  unions  and 
the  balky  bureaucrats  are  afraid  to  face  up 
to  Is  that  the  bureaucracy  must  be  reformed 
If  American  government  Is  ever  again  to  work 
as  it  should.  Indeed,  it  falls  upon  the  Civil 
Service,  in  a  practical  sense,  to  restore  the 
people's  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  govern- 
ment to  govern.  Or  as  Robert  Hampton  puts 
it:  "The  nation's  business  is  too  important 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  best  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found." 


THE  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota 
is  a  melting  pot  of  nationalities  and  re- 
ligions. Because  many  of  these  ethnic 
groups  strive  to  maintain  their  cultural 
and  religious  backgrounds,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  parochial  schools  of 
every  religious  denomination. 

Because  people  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  parochial  schools  must  also  sup- 
port the  public  schools,  they  are,  in  ef- 
fect, paying  twice  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

Carroll  Fey,  editor  of  the  Edgerton  En- 
terprise, dealt  with  this  matter  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  \nd  the  many  others 
who  ffead  it,  by  inserting  it  into  the 
Record : 

The  NoNruBLic  School  Issue 

President  Richard  Nixon,  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  National  Catholic  Education  Asso- 
ciation convention  In  Philadephia,  raised 
some  vital  questions  for  American  taxpayers 
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and  parents  concerning  the  future  pattern 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
questions  with  no  easy  answers.  As  Mr. 
NUon  declared,  "We  are  aU  well  aware  of 
the  grave  constitutional  questions  which 
have  arisen  In  the  past,  each  time  the  states 
or  the  federal  government  has  undertaken  to 
provide  aid  to  nonpublic  schools." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nixon  was  right 
when  he  said  that  "non-public  schools  con- 
front a  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude,"  and 
that  the  disappearance  of  all  nonpublic 
schools  in  this  country  could  "saddle  the 
American  taxpayer  with  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion annually  In  school  operating  costs,  plus 
as  much  as  $10  billion  in  new  school  con- 
struction." 

Not  mentioned  by  the  President,  but  of 
equal  import.  Is  the  growing  widespread  dis- 
content of  parents  with  the  trends  of  public 
school  education,  such  as  the  tendency  to- 
wards downgrading  patriotism,  the  elimi- 
nation (in  some  states)  of  history  as  re- 
quired study,  the  assault  against  prayer  or 
any  moral  content  in  school  activities  and 
textbooks,  etc.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  concerned 
parents  have  been  Joining  together  to  estab- 
lish nonpublic  schools  where  their  children 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  objectlonal 
features  of  secularism  and  "humanism" 
found  in  many  public  schools. 

At  the  same  time  that  parents  have  been 
faced  with  a  greatly  increased  financial  bur- 
den imposed  by  tuition  costs  to  nonpublic 
schools,  the  tax  load  for  public  schools  has 
been  skyrocketing.  The  public  school  system 
is  largely  sustained  by  property  taxes,  and 
we  all  know  what  has  been  happening;  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  property  taxes  have 
been  climbing  out  of  sight.  Thus,  more  and 
more  people  are  paying  increased  taxes  for 
schooling  that  they  do  not  approve,  while 
sending  their  children  to  nonpublic  schools 
at  a  double  financial  burden. 

This  is  not  simply  a  question  of  "federal 
aid  to  parochial  schools";  as  pointed  out  by 
Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom,  Indeed,  al- 
most all  of  the  new  nonpublic  schools  es- 
tablished over  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
sponsored  by  Protestant  groups  and  churches. 

What  is  at  stake  Is  the  principle  that  each 
child  and  his  parents  receive  equal  treat- 
ment.and  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  edu- 
cation under  the  law.  Whatever  U  to  be  done 
must  be  fair  to  all,  and  should  not  penalize 
parents  who  want  their  children  to  have  an 
education  based  upon  the  old-faishioned  vir- 
tues of  religion,  morality  and  patriotism. 
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SCL  SPONSORED  "EXCURSION" 
INTO  FORESTRY,  ECOLOGY.  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  4,  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Co.  ran  a  "Forestry  Special" 
train  from  our  State  capital,  Columbia, 
to  Cane  Savannah  in  Sumter  County  In 
ray  district,  where  a  cooperative  field 
forestry  program,  "Environment — ^A 
Look  Aliead,"  was  presented. 

The  program  was  heralded  as  a  ration- 
al approach  to  the  environmental  issues 
of  today — forestry,  air,  and  water  qual- 
ity, recycling,  agribusiness,  pesticides 
and  herbicides,  wildlife,  housing,  and 
rural  development — and  each  presenta- 


tion was  designed  to  educate  and  at  the 
same  time  entertain  the  more  than  1,200 
spectators  who  turned  out  for  the 
occasion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  most  of  our  prob- 
lems can  come  nearer  to  being  resolved 
through  better  commtmications.  This 
program,  treating  all  elements  of  public 
concern,  "put  it  all  together"  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  a  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  total  resource  picture.  It  was 
a  classic  example  of  good  public  rela- 
tions. 

The  special  train  which  departed  from 
Columbia  carried  the  Governor,  State 
constitutional  officers,  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  educators,  and  business 
and  industrial  leaders  to  the  field  pro- 
gram in  the  Manchester  State  Forest. 

The  guest  list  included  top  leaders  of 
industry  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Germany. 

The  train  was  met  at  the  site  of  this 
truly  festive  occasion  by  the  Sumter 
County  High  School  Band  playing  spirit- 
ed marches  as  the  passengers  alighted 
from  the  train  and  remained  to  open 
the  program  with  the  National  Anthem. 

Mr.  Milton  M.  Bryan  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  gave  the  invocation: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood — may  we  ever 
be  aware  of  Thy  overshadowing  presence,  as 
we  pause  at  this  noonday  hour  with  bowed 
heads  and  humble  hearts  to  thank  Thee  for 
the  many  blessings  of  life. 

Thou  knowest  the  circumstances  of  our 
times — many  are  shut  la  by  the  narrowness 
of  a  selfish  interest  toward  the  xise  or  non- 
use  of  the  resources  with  which  our  Nation 
abounds. 

Help  the  leaders  and  participants  In  this 
field  meeting  to  show  us  the  truth — about 
the  husbandry  and  use  of  a  Natural  Re- 
source— that  renews  Its^f  with  the  rain  and 
sunlight  from  Thy  heavens  and  the  food 
frcrni  Thy  soil. 

Guide  us,  oh  Lord,  that  we  do  not  restrict 
our  travel  to  the  narrow  road  of  absolute 
preservation,  nor  race  down  the  freeway  of 
reckless  exploitation — but  let  ufl  be  true  hus- 
bandmen— and  "Dress  the  Garden  and  Keep 
It." 

Man  with  Thy  help,  oh  Ood,  has  been  to 
the  moon,  and  found  it  an  environmental 
void;  as  we  forge  on  to  other  planets,  let  us 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  Natural  and  Human 
Resoiuxses — that  have  made  possible  the  good 
life  on  the  planet  Thou  has  given  us  as  a 
home. 

As  professionals  in  the  agricultural  sci- 
ences, leaders  in  business  and  Industry,  legis- 
lators, and  landowners,  give  us  wisdom  and 
courage  to  "Look  Ahead"  to  the  far  hori- 
zons— toward  a  better  and  more  useful  en- 
vironment In  which  to  stirvlve. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Father  of  all  mankind. 

Amen. 

Many  prominent  local  political  leaders 
'Within  a  75-mile  radius  of  Sumter,  local 
business  leaders,  farmers,  and  others  with 
a  stake  in  forestry,  as  well  as  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
were  on  hand  to  greet  the  train. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  congres- 
sional sponsor  for  this  occasion.  The  man 
who  directed  the  overall  planning  for  this 
affair  was  my  longstanding  personal 
friend,  R.  N.  "Bob"  Hoskins,  assistant 
\ice  president.  Forestry  and  Special 
Projects  of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road Co.  Bob  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies and  ran  the  entire  program  on 
schedule  throughout  the  day.  This  was 
no  small  feat  considering  there  were  two 
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platform  groups  of  business.  Industrial, 
and  political  leaders,  150  of  whom  were 
recognized  in  the  course  of  the  4-hour 
program. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  Rice,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  was  a  most 
gracious  host. 

Assisting  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
field  program  were  Mr.  A.  L.  Fowler,  as- 
sistant general  industrial  forester,  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad,  and  members 
of  the  Sumter  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  following  program  Indicates  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  presentation: 
Environment — ^A  Look  Ahead 

A  cooperative  field  program  with  ■»  rational 
approach  to  the  environmental  Issues  of  the 
day — 

Forestry. 

Air  and  water  quality. 

Recycling. 

Agribusiness. 

Pesticides  and  herbicides. 

Wildlife. 

Housing. 

Rural  development. 

Location:  On  Manchester  State  Forest, 
seven  miles  vJteet  of  Sumter  on  State  Route 
#763,  near  Cane  Savannah. 

Time:  9:30  a.m. — Arrival  of  "Forestry 
Special"  train  from  Columbia. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Robert  N.  (Bob) 
Hoeklns,  Asst.  Vice  President,  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Co. 

Introductory  remarks:  Prime  P.  Osborn  HI, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  L&N 
Railroad  Co. 

Introduction  of  Governor:  W.  Thomas 
Rice,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President, 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 

Address  of  welcome:  The  Honorable  John 
C.  West,  Governor,  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Introduction  of  keynote  speaker:  W. 
Thomas  Rice. 

Keynote  address:  William  E.  Galbralth, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Special  presentation:  Roger  Porter,  Presi- 
dent, South  Carolina  FFA  Association,  Lorls, 
S.C. 

Introduction  of  special  guests:  Bob  Hos- 
kins. 

OEMONSTRA'nONS 

station  1:  The  Super  Trees  Are  Here! — ^D. 
M.  Crutchfield,  Westvaco  Corporation,  Tlm- 
berlands  Division,  Summerville,  S.C. 

Pesticides  and  Herbicides  Used  Wisely! — 
E.  Roland  Lanlng,  Jr.,  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Midland,  Mich. 

Station  2:  Burning  the  Woods  Is  Some- 
times Best! — Stephen  G.  Boyce.  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Forest  Service, 
U.S.D>A.,  Ashevllle.  N.C. 

Forest  Management  Pays  High  Dividends. — 
Don  M.  Handley,  South  Carolina  Society  of 
Consulting  Foresters,  Florence,  S.C. 

Station  3:  A  Look  Ahead — Long  Range 
Plans  of  the  S.C.  State  Commission  of  Fores- 
try.— Walter  T.  Aheam,  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Wildlife — Our  Responsibility!— Raymond 
D.  Moody  and  T.  E.  Lynn,  International  Paper 
Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Station  4:  Steel — ^Wood's  Partner  In  Ho\u- 
Ing. — Robert  J.  Rlchey,  Residential  Construc- 
tion Marketing,  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Station  5:  Quality  Air  Ahead — Quality 
Water  Ahead. — Jack  E.  Martle,  Air  Correction 
Division,  Universal  Oil  Products  Co.,  Darlen, 
Conn. 

Station  6 :  Agribusiness  and  Export. — John 
S.  Montel,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
U.S.D.A..  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  World  Market  for  South  Carolina  Nat- 
ural Resources— Coyte  W.  White.  South 
Carolina  State  Ports  Authority,  Charleston, 
S  C 

station  7:  Clearcuttlng,  Site  Preparation 
and  Regeneration.— M.  F.  Fox,  Federal  Paper 
Board  Co.,  Inc.,  Bolton,  N.C. 

Recycling  In  Action! — John  A.  Reagan, 
Sonoco  Products  Company,  Hartsvllle,  S.C. 

12 :40  pjn. :  Introduction  of  special  guests — 
Bob  Hoskins. 

Introduction  of  principal  speaker — ^W 
Thomas  Rice. 

Principal  address:  James  C.  Hair,  President, 
Bowaters  Carolina  Corporation,  Catawba,  S.C. 

Introduction  of  congressional  host:  W. 
Thomas  Rice. 

Summary  address:  The  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Gettys,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1:20  p.m.:  Luncheon — Courtesy  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 

SPECIAL     LUNCHEON     PROGRAkC 

Fashion  show  in  the  woods 

Featuring  Disposables  and  Beautiful  Girls. 
Staged  by  L.  E.  Haws,  Jr.,  Bowaters  Carolina 
Corporation,  Catawba,  S.C. 
Forest  fertilization  aerial  demonstrations 

Robert  A.  Bartlett,  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Ex- 
pert Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Paul  Kaiser,  Bar 
Fly,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C;  J.  Horace  Lanier, 
Smith-Douglass  Dlv.,  Borden  Chemical,  Bor- 
den, Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

2:30  p.m.:  Departure  of  Special  train  for 
Columbia. 

3:30  p.m.:  Arrival  of  "Forestry  Special"  In 
Columbia. 

The  remarks  of  the  Honorable  William 
E.  Galbralth,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  follow: 

Remarks  of  William  E.  Galbraith 

Fortunate  Indeed  Is  South  Carolina — 
blessed  as  she  Is  with  a  beautiful  country- 
side, a  wonderfully  mild  climate,  an  abun- 
dant and  thriving  forest  resource,  and  in 
Industrious  people  to  tend  and  guard  that 
resource — and  use  It  wisely  for  their  own 
benefit  as  well  as  for  the  Nation. 

Fortunate,  also,  are  the  other  States  served 
by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad.  They, 
and  the  other  Southern  States  have  the  po- 
tential to  contribute  half  of  the  Nation's  tim- 
ber harvests  that  vrtll  be  needed  to  meet  de- 
mands at  the  turn  of  the  Century.  This  Is  a 
formidable  challenge  as  well  as  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  order  to  meet  this  enormous  challenge, 
the  South  is  establishing  its  "Third  Forest" — 
If  I  may  borrow  that  descriptive  phrase  from 
the  Southern  Forest  Resource  Analysis.  It 
win  take  the  best  coordinated  efforts  on  the 
part  of  forest  industry.  State  Forestry  orga- 
nl2atlons.  Federal  agencies,  and  the  nonln- 
dustrtal  private  forest  landowners  to  build 
that  forest.  Also  needed  Is  the  understanding 
and  involvement  of  the  public  at  Itu'ge — peo- 
ple who  do  not  own  forest  land,  but  who  are 
concerned  with  the  environment.  Without 
their  support  and  understanding  the  Job 
would  be  much  more  difficult  and  perhaps 
Impossible  to  accomplish. 

Forest  Industry  has  already  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  make  the  needed  investments  in 
Its  forest  lands.  The  32  National  Forests  in 
the  South  contribute  their  share  of  forest 
products  as  well  as  other  public  benefits. 
Management  of  State  and  other  public  lands 
is  on  a  high  level  and  still  improving. 

The  key  to  success,  however,  will  be  to 
achieve  good  protection  and  management  of 
nonlndustrlal  private  forest  lands  that  con- 
stitute three-fourths  of  the  commercial  for- 
ests m  the  South.  In  this  context.  It  may  In- 
terest you  to  know  that  legislation  Is  awaitmg 
the  President's  signature  that  will  authorize 
a  significant  expansion  of  funding  and  other 
aspects  of  the   Forest  Service  programs  of 
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Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Control  and  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management. 

The  Forest  Service  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  forestry  schools,  in  cooperation  with  In- 
dustry, are  making  important  contributions 
In  the  coordinated  effort  to  establish  the 
Third  Forest.  Outstanding  accomplishments 
In  tree  improvement,  wood  utUlzatlon,  fire 
control,  reforestation,  and  a  host  of  other 
subjects  have  already  been  achieved.  In  short, 
the  outlook  In  the  South  for  meeting  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  National  demands  for 
timber  products  is  good. 

I  must  warn,  however,  against  the  notion 
that  timber  production  alone  deserves  our 
concern.  The  forest  must  serve  as  well  in 
meeting  recreation,  esthetic,  wildlife,  water 
quality,  livestock  forage,  and  related  needs. 
There  are  Increasingly  strict  constraints 
posed  by  the  necessity  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  natural  environment.  The  for- 
ester's concern  for  the  environment  is  two- 
fold. On  the  one  hand,  the  forest  has  a 
poeitive  Influence  on  the  environment 
through  filtering  the  air,  purifying  and  sta- 
bilizing waterflows,  harboring  wildlife,  an- 
choring the  soil,  and  In  a  host  of  other  ways. 
These  influences  the  forester  must  enhance. 
On  the  other  hand,  careless  management 
can  easily  damage  the  environment.  Harvest- 
ing systems,  fire  and  the  applications  of 
herbicides  and  pesticides,  for  example,  can 
have  an  adverse  Impact  If  they  are  not  han- 
dled properly. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  talk  about 
harvesting  systems.  The  choice  of  harvesting 
systems  depends  largely  on  the  objectives  of 
the  forest  owner  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  forest  resources  that  are  available  to 
him. 

In  the  South  clearcuttlng  to  establish  and 
manage  forests  on  an  even-aged  basis  is  a 
proven  and  widely  used  practice.  The  size 
of  clearcuts  Is  usually  kept  small.  Sometimes 
however,  for  good  reasons,  larger  clearcuts 
do  appear.  Even-aged  stands  are  preferred  In 
most  of  the  South  because  of  technical  rea- 
sons. It  is  possible  to  grow  a  more  productive 
forest  that  way,  and  after  the  harvest,  the 
area  can  be  more  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally prepared  for  establishing  a  new  forest. 
For  example,  all  forestry  interests — Govern- 
ment, Industry,  and  universities — have  made 
great  progress  In  the  development  of  im- 
proved strains  of  forest  trees.  Planting  ge- 
netically Improved  stock  on  cleared  areas  that 
have  been  adequately  prepared  is  the  best 
way  to  make  this  improvement  on  nattu-e 
pay  off  m  a  greater  flow  of  better  products 
from  the  forests.  Not  only  timber  production 
benefits  from  even-aged  management,  but 
most  forms  of  wildlife  flourish  In  and  near 
openings  In  the  forest. 

Another  success  story  here  In  the  South  Is 
in  the  field  of  wildfire  prevention  and  con- 
trol. Techniques  and  procedures  have  im- 
proved steadily  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
Fire  Control  agencies,  through  efficient  con- 
trol action,  have  been  successful  in  steadily 
reducing  the  acreage  burned  by  wildfires. 
However,  the  number  of  man-caused  fires 
continues  at  about  the  same  level — in  spite 
of  sustained  prevention  activities. 

Prevention  efforts,  including  the  Smokey 
Bear.  "Keep  Green",  and  Southern  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Fire  Prevention  programs  have 
produced  good  results,  but  a  more  intensive 
fire  prevention  effort  is  needed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  We  must  direct 
major  new  efforts  toward  solving  specific 
problems.  For  example,  additional  support 
must  be  given  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
law  enforcement.  Fire  prevention  legislation 
and  enforcement  action  vary  noticeably  from 
State  to  State.  Incendlarists,  and  the  care- 
less debris  burners,  present  particularly  dif- 
ficult problems  for  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention officers  In  the  South. 

To  reduce  property  and  resource  damage 
from  large,  disastrous  fires,  we  must  expand 
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our  program  of  specialized  fire  control  train* 
Ing  and  develop  and  eqiiip  our  fire  control 
forces  with  more  sixltable  equipment.  This 
would  Include  expanding  the  use  of  aircraft 
In  both  detection  and  control  activities. 

Pull  use  of  mutual  aid  assistance  available 
through  the  Southeastern  Compact  can  be  a 
vital  force  In  the  fight  ot  prevent  or  control 
disaster  fire  situations.  A  high  level  of  fire 
protection  for  the  South  s  forest  and  water- 
shed lands  is  essential  and  must  be  main- 
tained if  they  are  to  contribute  the  maximum 
amount  of  timber  and  other  needed  resources. 

Pesticides  are  Important  and  useful  tools 
In  managing  the  forest  of  the  South  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Chemical  pesti- 
cides range  from  insect  toxicants  and  repel- 
lents through  plant  toxicants  and  growth 
regulators.  We  find  ourselves  at  cross  pur- 
poses when  it  comes  to  using  some  pesticides. 
There  is  the  urgent  need  to  Increase  quantity 
and  Improve  quality  of  the  forest  resource — 
and  do  it  effectively  and  efficiently.  But  we 
must  meet  this  need  by  using  those  tools 
that  are  safe  to  the  environment. 

In  the  recent  past,  and  even  now,  the  two 
principal  pesticide  uses  in  the  southern  forest 
have  been  Insecticides  for  southern  pine 
beetle  control  and  herbicides  for  controlling 
undesirable  hardwood  overstory  that  Inhibits 
good  growth  of  pines.  Even  with  the  greater 
use  of  alternative  control  methods,  the  total 
Job  cannot  be  effectively  done  without  pesti- 
cides. Southern  Pine  Beetle  outbreaks  are 
occurring  in  parts  of  eight  Southern  States — 
some  chemical  control  will  be  necessary. 

Forest  management  programs  have  been 
moving  steadily  toward  increased  use  of  cul- 
tural, biological,  and  Integrated  methods 
which  utilize  nonpersistent,  host-specific 
chemicals  instead  of  broad  spectrum  pesti- 
cides. The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  for  example, 
has  made  no  aerial  applications  of  DDT  since 
1967.  Here  in  the  South,  the  use  of  benzene 
hexachloride  has  decreased  from  8,790  pounds 
in  Fiscal  Year  1966  to  30  pounds  in  Fiscal 
Year  1971.  It  will  be  a  real  challenge  to  con- 
tinue this  program  without  the  goal  of  sound 
forest  management  being  sidetracked. 

As  time  moves  toward  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, the  forests  of  the  South  will  have  to 
provide  an  unprecedented  flow  of  products 
and  benefits.  In  doing  so,  a  balance  must  be 
struck  between  accelerating  timber  produc- 
tion and  providing  non-timber  benefits. 
These  objectives  are  compatible  and  can  be 
met.  The  resource  is  there,  the  technical 
knowledge  Is  there  and  is  being  augmented 
by  strong  research  programs,  and  the  leader- 
ship is  there  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
We  can  look  ahead  with  confidence  and  anti- 
cipation. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you 
today. 

Mr.  Roger  Porter,  president  of  the 
South  CaroMna  Association  of  Future 
Fanners  of  America  presented  the  Hon- 
orary State  Parmer  Degree  to  each  of 
the  following: 

First,  the  Honorable  John  C.  West, 
Governor  of  South  Carolina: 

Second,  William  E.  Galbraith,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Third,  W.  Thomas  Rice,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.; 

Fourth.  Allan  C.  Mustard,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Electric 
and  Gas  Co.; 

Fifth,  John  E.  Streetman,  vice  presi- 
dent. Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  and  the  1972 
national  chairman  of  the  FFA  Founda- 
tion: and 

Sixth,  James  C.  Hair,  president.  Bo- 
waters  Carolina  Corp. 

In  making  these  presentations.  Porter 
observed  that  all  of  the  recipients  "have 
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supported  and  are  continuing  to  support 
a  great  organization — ^The  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America."  He  summed  it  up  by 
saying: 

Thay  have  given  iinselfisbly  of  their  time 
and  resources  toward  agricultural  better- 
ment nationwide. 

Following  the  presentations,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  Rice  introduced  James  C.  Hair, 
president  and  general  manager  of  Bo- 
waters  Carolina  Corp.,  whose  remarks, 
highly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  fol- 
low: 

Remakks  of  James  C.  Hair 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  platform 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  an  extreme  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
on  this  splendid  spring  day  and  to  enjoy 
with  you  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad's 
Environmental  Field  Day.  We  all  owe  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Tom  Rice  and  Seaboard  for 
sponsoring  such  a  unique  and  interesting 
event  as  the  Environmental  Field  Day. 

For  sometime  now,  at  least  since  1962  when 
Rachel  Carson  published  Silent  Spring, 
there  has  been  a  sudden,  if  not  almost  hys- 
terical concern  over  our  environment.  Clean 
air,  clean  water,  population,  less  noise  and 
wUderness  have  practically  become  national 
priorities.  Millions  of  people  who  never  had 
the  faintest  Idea  of  what  ecology  was  all 
aboxit  are  now  talking  like  expert  conserva- 
tionists. 

A  decade  ago,  Just  a  few  groups  and  a  few 
lone  voices  cried  out  about  our  decaying 
world.  Now,  everybody's  in  the  act — poUtl- 
cians.  government,  students,  educators,  law- 
yers— all  saying  that  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  an  environmental  crisis  and  there  Is  lit- 
tle time  left  to  put  things  back  in  order. 

We  are  continually  bombarded  by  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  and  television 
specials  about  our  environmental  problems. 
Man  is  portrayed  as  the  despoiler,  the  pur- 
veyor of  death  on  this  planet. 

It  is  a  matter  of  survival,  we  are  told,  and 
that  healing  our  world  must  be  our  highest 
priority. 

We  will  all  agree  that  we  do  have  prob- 
lems, and  In  some  cases,  they  are  severe.  And 
we  will  further  agree  that  we  have  not  al- 
ways done  right  by  our  envlromnent.  All  too 
often  we  have  fouled  our  nest. 

As  our  country  developed,  grew  and  ex- 
panded, environmental  quality  was  of  little, 
if  any,  concern.  Other  things  seemed  more 
important.  There  was  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  Great  Depression,  two  World  Wars, 
and  political,  social  and  economic  crises. 

Now,  we  have  come  of  age.  and  environ- 
mental problems  are  but  one  price  we  have 
to  pay  for  progress.  And  more  and  more 
Americans  are  demanding  that  we  cap  our 
smokestacks,  clean  our  rivers,  and  preserve 
the  wilderness.  And  do  it  now,  they  say. 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll  by  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  found  that  people  are 
very  much  aware  of  environmental  problems 
such  as  smog,  oil  spills,  fish  kills  and  air  and 
water  pollution.  And,  of  course,  industry  is 
blamed  for  most  of  the  environmental  prob- 
lems. Industry  pollutes  and,  although  in- 
dustries are  not  directly  responsible  for  lit- 
ter and  solid  waste,  companies  do  make  the 
stuff  and  people  feel  Industry  should  help 
correct  the  problem. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  In  the  report 
that  in  a  time  when  industry  Is  doing  more 
about  pollution  than  ever  before,  thei reali- 
zation that  something  U  being  done  has  been 
diminishing. 

When  asked  by  Opinion  Research  how 
much  companies  are  doing  to  control  pollu- 
tion, only  10  percent  said  a  great  deal.  Thirty- 
five  percent  said  a  fair  amount  and  a  ma- 
jority, 53  percent,  said  that  companies  are 
doing  very  little. 

According  to  the  report,  the  percent  who 
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say  companies  are  doing  little  about  pollu- 
tion has  been  rising.  In  other  words,  says 
Opinion  Research,  tolerance  is  diminishing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  awareness  of  company 
actions  to  correct  the  problems. 

Could  It  be  that  industry's  voice  Is  be- 
ing drowned  out  by  the  rhetoric  of  environ- 
mental activists?  Maybe  if  Industry  wants 
grease,  we'll  have  to  squeak  a  little  louder — 
and  more  often. 

And  Industry  has  a  good  story  to  tell,  and 
I'm  surprised  at  Its  reluctance  to  talk.  We 
seem  to  have  gotten  a  little  gun  shy.  We 
seem  afraid  to  tell  our  story. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  working  life  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  Industry,  and  contrary 
to  what  you  may  have  heard  about  the  indus- 
try. It  does  have 'a  pretty  good  record  in  con- 
servation and  environmental  protection. 

The  pulp  and  paper  Industry's  concern  for 
the  environment  predates  Earth  Day  and 
most  environmental  and  conservation  move- 
ments by  many  years.  Although  little  known 
to  the  general  public,  a  group  of  companies 
in  the  paper  industry  pooled  their  efforts  in 
research  for  new  and  better  ways  to  protect 
our  streams  as  early  as  1943 — that's  nearly 
30  years  ago.  And  individually,  these  and 
other  comanles  bad  been  studying  the 
problem  even  before  that  date. 

Out  of  this  Joining  together  came  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Stream  Improvement.  In 
1956.  the  Council  added  air  improvement 
to  its  research  objective,  and  still  later,  be- 
gan studies  In  the  field  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. 

Today,  It  Is  known  as  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Paper  Industry  for  Air  and  Stream 
Improvement.  Its  main  task  Is  to  carry  out 
the  paper  Industry  commitment  to  a  goal  of 
a  clean  environment.  National  Council  is  to- 
tally dedicated  to  research  and  is  spending 
well  over  iX  million  a  year  in  research  to  im- 
prove air  and  water  quality.  Over  90  percent 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  support 
this  research  effort. 

At  centers  located  at  Tuft  University,  West- 
ern Michigan,  University  of  Florida  and  Ore- 
gon State  University,  National  Council  is  per- 
forming vital  research  that  will  advance  the 
Industry's  ability  to  manage  and  protect  the 
nation's  environmental  quality. 

Publicity  about  environmental  problems 
has  made  our  forests  a  subject  of  popular 
concern,  which  Is  good.  But  much  of  the  at- 
tention given  our  forest  by  environmentalists 
is  based  more  on  emotion  than  reason — and 
that's  bad. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  trees,  according  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey. People  believe  that  trees  will  be  In 
shorter  supply  than  coal  or  oil  In  the  next  ten 
years.  Two-thirds  of  our  population  believe 
we  are  exhausting  our  forests. 

The  public  seems  to  believe  that  once  a 
forest  Is  harvested  that  it  is  gone  forever,  like 
a  vein  of  coal. 

Are  we  running  out  of  trees?  Absolutely 
not.  When  Columbus  landed,  there  were  more 
than  a  billion  acres  of  forest  land  In  what  is 
now  the  48  contiguous  states.  Today,  there 
are  still  758  million  acres  of  forest  remain- 
ing. That's  about  75  percent  of  the  amount 
standing  500  years  ago.  This  is  after  build- 
ing a  nation  of  more  than  200  million  people. 

And  more  timberland  Is  being  added.  There 
are  13  million  acres  more  today  than  there 
were  a  generation  ago,  most  of  it  on  aban- 
doned farmland  reclaimed  by  nature. 

"The  South's  Third  Forest"  which  we  are 
all  so  excited  about,  is  a  story  unto  Itself. 
According  to  Southern  Forest  Resource  Anal- 
ysis Report,  the  South  must  provide  most  of 
the  nation's  wood  products  by  the  year  2,000 
and  In  a  volume  twice  as  great  as  the  region 
produces  today. 

The  South's  First  Forest  was  the  wilder- 
ness the  colonists  found  when  they  arrived  at 
Jamestown.  From  this  wilderness  came  logs 
for  cabins  and  stockades,  hulls  for  ships, 
furniture    for    homes    and    implements    for 
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farms.  The  South's  First  Forest  yielded  a 
trillion  board  feet  of  lumber — enough  to 
build  100  million  homes. 

Then  came  the  Second  Forest  which  started 
to  grow  in  the  early  190O's  on  the  South's 
cut-over  lands.  The  Second  F<»est  was,  in 
many  ways,  more  prolific  than  the  First. 

It  vras  the  Second  Forest  that  brought  the 
pulp  and  ptipvr  industry  to  the  South. 

The  Third  Forest  is  the  one  we'll  need  by 
the  year  2000,  and  the  wood  products  we'U 
need  by  then  must  be  grown  on  less  land. 
Part  of  the  Increased  yield  will  come  from 
"super  trees,"  trees  that  grow  taller,  stralght- 
er  and  faster  than  ordinary  pine  trees. 

An  old  forest  with  Its  sUtely  and  majestic 
trees  Is  impressive.  But  it  is  a  stagnate  for- 
est, slowly  dying.  Stagnation  and  decay  con- 
sume more  oxygen  than  the  old  forest  can 
create. 

Not  so  with  the  Third  Forest.  It  will  be  a 
vibrant,  growing  forest.  Every  acre  of  vigor- 
ous young  trees  gives  off  four  tons  ot  fresh 
oxygen  every  year,  while  consuming  six  tons 
of  carbon  dioxide.  A  growing  forest  is  the 
most  efficient  antipollution  device  so  far 
developed. 

While  this  massive  reforestation  effort  has 
won  acclaim  from  environmentalists,  not  so 
popular  with  them  is  the  forestry  practice  of 
cle«rcutting.  Cutting  a  single  tree  to  some  is 
bad  enough,  but  clearcuttlng,  where  every 
tree  in  a  stand  Is  removed,  causes  critics  to 
cry  "devastation"  and  "plunder." 

In  a  new  book  on  clearcuttlng  that  was  re- 
cently published  by  a  leading  environment 
organization,  the  author  calls  clearcuttlng 
"the  most  destructive  tool  ever  applied  to  the 
American  forest." 

And  a  clearcut  is  ugly.  All  that  remains  are 
slash,  stimips,  branches  and  other  debris.  But 
what  you  don't  see  is  a  new  fewest  starting 
to  grow. 

Envlionmentallsts  ref\ise  to  believe  that  all 
forests  began  with  a  clearcut,  perhaps  caused 
by  insects,  fire  or  man.  Clearcuttlng  is  simply 
man's  adaption  of  nature's  way  of  regenerat- 
ing forests.  Whether  by  nature  or  man,  clear- 
cutting  is  Just  one  step  In  the  ecosystem  of 
the  forest. 

Clearcuttlng  does  two  beneficial  things:  It 
speeds  up  the  regeneration  of  the  forest;  and 
we  use  the  wood  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  by  fires,  insect  damage  or  other  nat- 
ural clearcut  occurrences. 

The  forest  products  Industry  is  not  back- 
ing down  in  its  fight  to  use  clearcuttlng  as  a 
legitimate  and  proper  forest  management 
practice. 

This  time  the  industry  has  good  support, 
Including  a  number  of  experts  from  govern- 
ment, industry  and  forestry  schools,  who 
agree  that  clearcuttlng  should  be  used  to  re- 
generate forests  where  nature  uses  the  same 
technique. 

The  battle  on  clearcuttlng  has  Just  begun, 
and  you're  going  to  be  reading  and  hearing 
much  about  it  in  coming  months.  The  fu- 
ture of  clearcuttlng  Is  yet  to  be  decided. 

Another  subject  that  is  sure  to  get  the  en- 
vironmentalist's adrenalin  flowing  Is  wilder- 
ness— the  setting  aside  of  more  and  more 
land  for  paries  and  wilderness  areas  where  no 
wood  harvesting  Is  permitted. 

Now,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I'm  against 
neither  parks  nor  wilderness.  We  need  both. 
But  the  question  we  are  called  upon  to  an- 
swer Is  whether  wilderness  preservation  best 
serves  the  recreation  and  economic  needs  of 
all  Americans. 

Most  private  timberland,  as  well  as  Na- 
tional Forest  Land,  has  been  managed  for 
multiple  tise.  The  land  is  managed  for  tim- 
ber, recreation,  watershed  development,  fish 
and  wildlife.  Under  wilderness  plans,  the  land 
takes  on  a  single  use  characteristic,  that  of 
limited  recreation. 

Wilderness  means  preserving  nature  in  its 
original  state  with  no  roads  and  no  eating 
and  sleeping  or  sanitation  accommodations. 
This  restricts  its  use  to  those  very  few  people 
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with  enough  stamina  to  hike  or  pack  into 
the  scenic  and  forested  vastness  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  the  time  and  money, 
a  wilderness  experience  comes  much  easier. 

Arthur  Godfrey  took  a  trip  to  the  wild  and 
desolate  Middle  Snake  River  In  Idaho.  He  flew 
in  his  private  Jet,  hired  a  guide  and  rented 
a  pack  train.  Not  many  of  us  can  afford  that 
sort  of  a  wilderness  experience. 

Even  if  you  have  money,  accessibility  to 
remote  wilderness  creates  a  problem.  Roads, 
campgrounds,  lifts  and  eating  facilities  are 
ruled  out. 

By  contrast,  Switzerland  has  made  Its  spec- 
tacular terrain  accessible  by  some  type  of 
transportation. 

A  former  wilderness  concept  enthusiast. 
Los  Angeles  attorney.  Eric  Julber,  called  it 
ironical  that  in  Eurc^>e — ^the  old  world,  the 
land  of  aristocracy — the  common  people  can 
see  the  wonders  of  our  Creator,  while  In 
America,  land  of  democracy,  the  common 
people  are  excluded. 

He  points  out  that  the  Swiss,  who  have 
2,000  years  of  experience  in  the  management 
of  mountains  and  tourists,  are  opposed  to  our 
purist  philosophy. 

"The  purist  says:  Keep  people  out.  The 
Swiss  ethnic  says:  Invite  them  in,  the  more 
the  better." 

He  terms  wilderness  preservation  a  "purist- 
conservationist"  philosophy  since  the  acreage 
consigned  to  wilderness  results  in  a  600  to  1 
disparity  between  what  is  provided  to  the 
elite  and  what  Is  provided  to  the  common 
American.  He  says  that  this  philosophy  has 
made  some  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of 
America  "off  limits"  to  anyone  who  is  not 
willing  or  able  to  backpack  into  them. 

Julber  testified  before  a  Senate  committee 
last  year  and,  using  Forest  Service  figures, 
showed  that  recreation  use  of  Wilderness  and 
Primitive  areas  of  the  National  Forest  were 
used  by  less  than  one  million  persons — that's 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation. These  users,  he  said,  are  shown  by 
statistical  analysis  to  be  the  financial  and 
intellectual  elite  of  our  nation. 

Placing  large  amounts  of  land  In  vrtlder- 
ness  deprives  the  public  of  needed  wood  sup- 
ply, wood  that  will  be  necessary  for  housing 
and  thousands  of  consumer  products  made 
from  wood. 

Some  areas  shovild  be  preserved  in  wUder- 
ness. even  though  few  of  us  can  enjoy  them. 
But  let's  be  careful  that  we  don't  let  a  few 
environmentalists  talk  us  into  putting  into 
wilderness  so  much  land  that  the  entire  na- 
tion is  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  forest 
lands. 

You  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  environ- 
mentalists believe  complex  problems  have 
simple  solutions.  Take  recycling,  for  exam- 
ple. 

They  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  recycle 
all  of  our  waste  paper,  bottles,  plastics  to  re- 
duce the  solid  waste  problem.  This  certainly 
has  merit,  but  it's  not  as  simple  as  It  sounds. 
Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  the  problems  in 
recycling  paper  by  comparing  It  to  recycling 
of  bread  and  pastries.  Let's  imagine  that  we 
are  going  to  recycle  all  the  breads,  rolls,  cakes, 
cookies,  pies  and  pastries  found  In  the  bakery 
section  of  your  supermarket. 

Our  first  problem  is  getting  rid  of  the  wrap- 
per and  cartons.  Remember,  If  our  recycling 
program  is  to  be  successful,  we  must  make 
a  product  which  customers  will  buy  and  at 
prices  which  will  cover  expenses.  With  rye 
bread,  white  bread,  cinnamon  rolls,  choco- 
late chip  cookies  and  dozens  of  other  prod- 
ucts, you  might  run  Into  a  quality  control 
problem.  This  is  further  complicated  by  the 
raisins,  nuts  and  other  goodies  mixed  in  with 
some  of  the  products. 

Now  you  have  an  idea  of  what  is  involved 

in  getting  dozens  of  different  types  of  paper, 

used  for  hundreds  of  different  piuposes  ready 

for  recycling. 

Over  20  percent  of  all  p{4>er  used  in  the 
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United  States  today  Is  recycled.  This  amount 
is  eaie  to  Increase  as  we  learn  how  to  sepa- 
rate the  "nuts  from  the  raisins." 

Enormous  strides  have  been  made,  too,  in 
the  use  of  residues  that  previously  were 
burned  or  buried.  The  day  Is  almost  in  sight 
when  the  whole  tree  and  the  residual  ma- 
terials of  manufactvu-lng  wlU  be  put  to  use. 
Years  ago,  bark,  shavings,  sawdust,  limbs 
and  foliage  were  generally  burned,  buried 
or  left  on  the  forest  floor  to  decay  and  return 
to  the  soli.  Today,  more  than  80  percent  of 
wood  residues  are  put  to  use.  New  products 
produced  with  wood  residues  Include  paper 
products  of  all  kinds,  particleboard,  hard- 
board,  roofing  materials,  ground  cover,  char- 
coal, fuels  and  insulation. 

The  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council  has  stated  that  increasing  utUlza- 
tlon  of  residues  Is  among  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  reducing  solid  waste  prob- 
lems. 

While  total  utilization  of  the  forest  har- 
vest Is  stiU  the  goal  of  the  forest  producU 
industry,  the  indtistry  can  nonetheless  be 
proud  of  the  progress  already  made  in  put- 
ting residues  to  good  use. 

For  several  minutes.  I  have  been  telling 
you  about  Just  a  few  positive  examples  of 
good  environmental  stewardship.  I  hope  you 
won't  think  I  am  belittling  those  people  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  oiu-  environment 
Just  because  we  may  disagree. 

But  I  think  it's  time  we  quit  yelling  and 
shouting  and  begin  establlshmg  lines  of 
communication  between  conservationist,  en- 
vironmentalist. Industry  and  government. 
With  understanding,  we  can  move  ahead  to 
rectify  some  of  our  environmental  sins  of  the 
past. 

And  it  won't  be  easy,  n<M"  inexpensive.  A 
recent  report  to  the  government  on  the  Im- 
pact of  curbing  pollution  said  that  anti- 
pollution costs  between  1972  and  1980  might 
decrease  the  Gross  National  Product  some 
$6  billion  a  year  below  the  level  It  otherwise 
would  reach;  retard  annual  economic  growth 
slightly,  increase  unemployment  slightly  and 
reduce  the  U.S.  Imports  by  some  $700  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Now,  are  we  personally  willing  to  pay  to 
help  correct  pollution? 

Again,  going  to  the  Opinion  Research  Poll, 
we  aren't.  Only  22  percent  said  they  were 
willing  to  personally  pay  something  in  extra 
taxes  or  higher  prices  to  help  clean  up  pol- 
lution. Forty  percent  said  they  would  pay 
nothing. 

I  suppose  people  think  that  someone  else 
created  the  problem,  so  let  them  pay  for  it. 
But  In  the  end.  it  will  ultimately  be  the  man 
in  the  street  who  wUl  foot  the  bill,  whether 
In  Increased  taxes  or  higher  prices. 

I  have  not  presented  to  you  any  solution 
to  the  environmental  problems.  I  did  not 
Intend  to.  H.  L.  Mencken  once  said.  "For 
every  problem  there  is  a  solution — simple, 
neat  and  wrong." 

Instead,  I  have  tried  to  give  the  other  side 
of  the  environmental  coin,  by  calling  your 
attention  to  what  only  one  industry,  the 
forest  products.  Is  doing  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  To  me.  It  looks 
pretty  good. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  man  Is  not 
doomed,  but  that  he  will  endure  and  that  he 
will  prevail  because  of  reason.  Judgment  and 
compassion. 

We  are  aU  polluters — every  member  of  owt 
society;  therefore,  it  must  be  all  society  that 
must  respond  to  the  call  of  a  clearer  en- 
vironment. 

This  is  our  world  and  as  long  as  we  use  Its 
resources  wisely,  it  wUl  be  a  good  world  in 
which  to  live. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  knowledgeable  and  respected  environ- 
mentalists, spelled  out  the  four  "laws  of  the 
environment."  They  are: 

1.  Everything  Is  connected  to  everything 
else. 

2.  Everything  must  go  somewhere. 
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3.  Nature  knows  best. 

4.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CSISIS — THE  OTHEK  SIDX 
or  THE  COIN 

I  would  like  to  take  this  means  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  all  the  people  who 
made  this  outstanding  program  possible. 
The  efforts  put  forth  during  the  day 
point  up  clearly  that  many  of  our  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  through  better  com- 
munications— which  in  turn  create  a 
climate  of  understanding  that  benefits 
all  of  us. 

Certainly  no  one  has  shown  greater 
leadership  in  promoting  such  cooperative 
endeavors  than  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President  W.  Thomas  Rice  of  the 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 

And  in  the  same  vein,  I  would  cer- 
tainly commend  Bob  Hoskins  of  Mr. 
Rice's  staff  for  his  industry  and  initia- 
tive in  securing  top-level  representation 
from  so  large  a  group  of  industrialists, 
some  of  whom  traveled  great  distances 
to  participate  in  this  forestry  seminar. 

At  the  local  level  the  Committee  of  100 
in  Columbia  must  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  in  providing  hospitality  and 
recreation  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors,  coordinated  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Cole, 
Jr.,  their  executive  director. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  one  rail- 
road's "good  neighbor"  policy  has  not 
only  created  a  better  imderstanding  but 
has  also  made  a  long  lasting  impression 
on  all  those  who  were  fortimate  enough 
to  be  cm  hand  for  another  outstanding 
"Forestry  Field  Day." 


RUMANIA:    A   PEOPLES   REPUBLIC? 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NrW    T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  a  series  of  important  an- 
niversaries for  the  Rumanian  people. 
After  a  long  history  of  invasions  and 
domination  by  foreign  powers,  the  basis 
for  a  free  and  independent  nation  was 
established  by  the  creation  of  the  Ru- 
manian dynasty  in  1866  when  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen 
was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Rumania.  Ex- 
actly 11  years  later,  in  1877,  the  Princi- 
pality of  Rumania  severed  her  ties  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  declared  her  inde- 
pendence. On  May  10,  1881,  the  country 
became  a  kingdom  by  crowning  Charles  I, 
King  of  Rumania. 

The  ensuing  years  were  dlCBcult  ones 
In  which  the  country  grappled  with  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  of  self- 
rule.  But  by  the  end  of  World  War  I,  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  Rumania  was 
a  peaceful  and  stable  member  of  the 
Central  European  community. 

However,  the  situation  changed 
dramatically  during  the  closing  months 
of  World  War  II,  when  Russian  troops 
moved  into  Rumania  and  freed  It  from 
the  control  of  the  Axis  powers.  The  Soviet 
leadership  dismantled  the  carefully  con- 
structed Rumanian  GJovernment  and  im- 
posed virtual  Soviet  rule  on  the  nation. 
In  1945,  Communists  were  placed  in  key 
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positions  in  the  Grovemment  and  In 
March  1946,  King  Michael  was  forced  to 
appoint  a  Communist  front  govenunent. 
A  Soviet-style  election  was  held  in  No- 
vember of  1946  consolidating  Communist 
power  and  was  followed  shortly  there- 
after by  the  King's  abdication  under 
pressure  from  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Ruma- 
nian People's  Republic  was  thus  created 
without  the  consent  or  consultation  of 
the  Rumanian  people. 

After  the  Stalinist  years  of  terror  were 
cut  short  by  the  Soviet  leader's  death,  the 
Rumanian  Government  began  to  develop 
international  policies  designed  to  help 
Rumania  rather  than  conform  with  the 
dictates  of  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  In 
foreign  affairs,  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment has  established  independent  trade 
and  diplomatic  ties  with  a  number  of 
Western  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and 
has  voted  independently  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  number  of  issues  in  the 
United  Nations.  Cultural  exchange  be- 
tween Rumania  and  the  Western  nations 
is  a  frequent  occurrence. 

President  Nixon's  conferences  with 
Rumanian  leaders  during  his  visit  there 
in  1969  exemplifies  the  independence 
with  which  the  Government  conducts  its 
affairs. 

Their  assertion  of  national  independ- 
ence is  a  good  sign  and  one  which  we 
should  encourage.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
dicative of  the  conduct  of  internal  Ru- 
manian affairs.  Suppressions  and  iron 
control  of  the  populace  are  still  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  Communist  Party  main- 
tains Its  monopoly  of  power  within  the 
state  and  the  state  remains  rigidly  or- 
ganized along  traditional  Communist 
lines. 

Increased  contacts  with  Western  na- 
tions cannot  help  but  aid  the  Rumanian 
people  in  their  continuing  struggle  for 
true  independence  and  freedom.  The 
United  States  must  do  all  It  can  to  foster 
this  relationship  and  hope  for  true  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity for  the  people  of  Rumania. 
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FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTtrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  rural 
areas  face  many  problems  in  the  matter 
of  adequate  medical  care.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  submit  an  article  about  an 
organization  that  is  making  great  strides 
toward  solving  many  of  these  problems — 
Kentucky's  Frontier  Nursing  Service. 

The  dedicated  people  of  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  are  fulfilling  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Kentucky  that  is  now  being 
emulated  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
May  1972] 

Frontier's  Pamilt  Nurses 

(By  Barbara  O.  Schutt) 

Por   nearly  a  half  century   the   Frontier 

Nursing  Service  has  been  demonstrating  that 

by  the  effective  use  of  nurses  an  economi- 


cally deprived  area  can  get  good  health  care. 
Recently,  it  has  expanded  its  mld-wifery 
school  to  prepare,  hence  give  formal  recog- 
nition tb,  the  "Family  Nurse" — someone  able 
to  assume  a  constantly  expanding  role  In  the 
provision  of  primary  health  services  to  a 
whole  family. 

The  advantage  PNS  has  over  many  other 
agencies  on  a  similar  bandwagon  today  Is  that 
it  has  been  proving  the  appropriateness  of 
this  role  since  1925,  and  it  has  rich  experi- 
ences on  which  to  draw  to  refine  it.  For,  in 
actuality,  the  PNS  nurses  have  always  been 
the  primary  health  care  givers  to  the  people 
up  the  creeks,  over  the  mountains,  back  in 
the  hollows  of  Leslie  County,  Kentucky. 

Those  who  know  the  PNS,  however,  must 
concede  that  there's  more  to  preparing  a 
nurse  to  give  safe  and  effective  primary  care 
than  supplementing  her  basic  education  and 
assigning  her  to  her  own  clinic.  For  the 
PNS.  where  these  nurses  are  learning  and 
practicing,  Is  a  concept  as  well  as  a  health 
service. 

The  PNS'  mailing  address  and  headquar- 
tems — Is  Wendover,  Kentucky,  "pop.  21 
approx."  Accessible  until  recently  only  on  a 
horse  or  mule  after  one  fords  the  Middle 
Pork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  Wendover  can 
now  be  reached  In  a  car  by  crossing  a  bridge 
and  following  a  "blacktop"  which  peters  out 
Into  a  dirt  road,  winding,  sometimes  pre- 
cariously, with  and  above  the  river.  Built  by 
Mary  Breckinridge.  PNS  founder,  to  serve 
as  her  home  and  headquarters,  Wendover's 
rustic  rambling  buildings  now  house  some 
of  the  administrative  staff,  guests,  a  district 
health  clinic,  and  a  few  horses,  used  now 
only  for  recreation. 

Wendover  is  central  to  the  1,000  square 
mile  area  in  which  the  FNS  gives  health 
care  to  some  15.000  persons  who  live  in  Leslie 
and  parts  of  neighboring  counties.  Average 
per  capita  Income  Is  $1,000  per  year  and 
some  80  percent  of  the  residents  are  medi- 
cally Indigent  by  state  standards.  Coal  trucks 
symbolize  the  major  economy  to  which  many 
persons  are  still  beholden.  These  are  proud 
people,  chivalrous,  great  respecters  of  human 
dignity  and  the  right  to  privacy.  They  have 
retained,  over  the  generations  they  have 
lived  in  these  beautiful  Appalachian  moun- 
tains, many  old  customs  and  even  some  of 
their  original  British  language. 

The  health  needs  of  these  people — espe- 
cially of  the  children — haunted  Mary  Breck- 
inridge. A  member  of  a  prominent  Kentucky 
family,  she  was  convinced  that  there  were 
better  ways  to  get  health  services  to  people 
in  general  and  saw  this  spot  in  Kentucky  as 
a  logical  place  to  demonstrate  how. 

Following  World  War  I.  she  supplemented 
her  basic  nursing  education  (St.  Lukes.  New 
York,  N.Y.)  with  midwifery  courses  and  ex- 
periences in  England  and  toured  the  Scottish 
highlands  to  see  how  nurses  functioned  in 
an  area  not  dissimilar  from  Appalachla.  Then 
she  returned  to  Kentucky  to  explore  her 
plans  with  physicians,  public  health  officials, 
and  leading  citizens.  In  May  192S,  she  formed 
the  organization  later  to  be  Incorporated  as 
the  Frontier  Nursing  Service: 

"To  safeguard  the  lives  and  health  of 
mothers  and  children  by  providing  and  pre- 
paring trained  nurse-mldwives  for  rural 
areas  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  where  there 
is  Inadequate  medical  service;  to  give  skilled 
care  to  women  in  childbirth:  to  give  nursing 
care  to  the  sick  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages; 
to  establish,  own.  maintain  and  operate  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  nursing  centers,  and  midwifery 
training  schools  for  graduate  nurses;  to 
educate  the  rural  population  in  the  laws  of 
health,  and  parents  in  baby  hygiene  and 
child  care;  to  provide  expert  social  services; 
to  obtain  medical,  dental  and  surgical  serv- 
ices for  those  who  need  them  at  a  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay;  to  ameliorate  economic 
conditions  inimical  to  health  and  growth, 
and  to  conduct  research  toward  that  end; 
to  do  any  and  all  other  things  in  any  way 
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Incident  to,  or  connected  with,  these  objects, 
and,  in  pursuit  of  them,  to  cooperate  with 
individuals  and  with  organizations,  whether 
private,  state  or  federal;  and  through  the 
fulfillment  of  these  aims  to  advance  the 
cause  of  health,  social  welfare  and  economic 
Independence  in  rural  districts  with  the  help 
of  their  own  leading  citizens.  (1) 

In  an  Interview  for  the  Voice  of  America 
shortly  before  her  death  in  1965  Ms.  Breck- 
enbrldge,  then  84,  asserted:  "If  you  take 
the  unborn  child  as  the  focal  point,  you  will 
soon  be  led  into  a  brood  program  of  public 
health."  Today's  plans  for  the  Family  Nurse 
seem  to  confirm  this  philosophy.  Prom  the 
beginning,  she  was  convinced  that  the  pri- 
mary means  of  attack  must  be  through  the 
use  of  prepared  nurse-midwives.  Until  1939, 
most  of  the  FNS  staff  was  made  up  of 
British-prepared  mldwlves,  either  persons 
sent  to  England  for  their  training,  or  wooed 
from  that  country.  When  many  of  the  latter 
returned  home  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  11,  she  decided  PNS  should  prepare  its 
own  and  opened  the  Frontier  Graduate 
School  of  BUdwlf ery,  which  recently  has  been 
broadened  to  read  "and  Family  Nursing." 

MAKT     elements    IN   A    COMPLETE    SYSTEM 

The  aoope  and  philosophy  of  the  PNS  has 
not  altered  significantly  since  the  early 
thirties  when  it  was  so  effectively  described 
by  Bmest  Poole  in  Nurses  on  Horsebacfc(2). 
Indeed,  about  all  that  is  obsolete  is  that  title. 
Most  people  now  live  not  far  from  roads  at 
least  passable  by  Jeep.  Thus,  a  nvirse  has 
had  to  substitute-  a  certain  mechanical  skill 
for  the  once  necessary  horsemanship. 

Half  Oi  the  nurses'  cont;acts  with  patients, 
outside  the  PNS  hospital  at  Hyden,  are  in 
their  often  scarcely  accessible  homes.  The 
other  half  of  their  patient  contacts  are  in 
the  clinics,  located  at  Wendover.  Hyden  Hos- 
pital, and  five  outposts,  from  which  no  fam- 
ily is  mere  than  an  hour's  travel  away.  Two 
nurses,  one  a  midwife  and  one  having  a 
atvodg  puUic  health  background,  live  at  the 
outposts  and  man  the  clinics  which  are 
•oheduled  several  days  a  week  there  or  in 
other  buildings  within  the  district. 

Central  in  locatlcm  and  fvmctlon  is  the 
hospital  at  Hyden  built  In  1928.  owned  and 
operated  by  the  PNS.  Here  at  least  one  of 
the  four  physicians  employed  by  the  PNS  is 
always  accessible.  Fifteen  nurses  staff  the 
hospital  and  Its  clinics.  Both  are  terribly 
crowded.  The  hospital,  licensed  to  operate 
16  beds,  last  year  had  an  average  census  of 
18.8  patients.  In  the  past  the  clinic  has 
served  10,000  persons  a  year,  last  year  23,000 
come. 

Clinging  precariously  to  a  wooded  hillside, 
the  hospital  looks  down  on  land  now  being 
cleared  for  the  new  Mary  Breckinridge  Hospi- 
tal, made  possible  by  government  funds  and 
the  financial  contributions  of  local  people 
and  the  PNS'  many  friends  throughout  the 
country. 

Involvement  of  the  community  and  outside 
friends  has  been  characteristic  of  the  PNS 
from  Its  beginning.  Long  before  the  OEO  clar- 
ified the  principle,  Mary  Breckinridge  recog- 
nized that  to  make  such  a  program  effective, 
the  people,  themselves,  had  to  be  Involved 
and  make  some  of  the  major  decisions.  "Since 
her  purpose,"  writes  Poole,  "was  to  work 
through  the  people  and  not  for  them,  she  be- 
gan by  organizing  a  strong  local  committee  of 
the  leading  mountaineers." (3)  This  was  In 
Hyden,  where  she  and  two  other  nurse  mld- 
wlves opened  the  first  center. 

Similar  committees  for  each  of  the  out- 
posts have  been  selected  by  the  people  to  be 
served.  They  have  helped  to  build,  equip,  and 
maintain  the  buildings.  They  look  out  after 
"their"  niu-ses,  meet  with  them  regularly  to 
consider  community  matters  such  as  plans 
for  an  Immunization  program,  how  to  collect 
overdue  bills,  or  what  hours  clinics  will  be 
open.  In  response,  the  outpost  nurses  soon 
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learn  to  become  neighbors,  singing  in  the  lo- 
cal church  choir,  attending  social  gatherings. 

The  outside  friends  of  PNS  have  been  cvil- 
tlvated  through  the  work  of  committees  lo- 
cated in  many  of  the  nation's  major  cities. 
Early,  It  was  obvious  that  to  provide  decent 
health  care  to  such  a  needy  area,  the  organi- 
zation would  have  to  depend  in  part  on  vol- 
unteer service  and  philanthropy.  Today,  close 
to  a  third  of  the  FNS  million  dollar  Income 
derives  from  contributions. 

Obviously,  some  funds  come  from  govern- 
ment sources — Medicare,  or  the  local  version 
of  Medicaid.  Some  local  persons  can  afford  in- 
surance or  are  able  to  pay  a  share  of  the  costs 
of  hospital  care  or  clinic  visits.  But  the  bulk 
cannot  begin  to  pay  actual  costs.  Although 
the  usual  clinic  or  home  visit  charge  is  $10.00 
plus  costs  of  drugs  or  equipment,  the  nurse 
generally  collects  $1.00,  in  part  to  preserve  the 
patient's  pride.  Actually,  the  PNS  estimates 
that  a  home  visit  costs  $15.00,  Including  sup- 
ples and  drugs,  not  to  mention  travel.  Still, 
the  current  director,  Helen  Browne,  could 
submit  her  most  recent  annual  report  "with 
a  small  measure  of  pride  that  we  owe  no  man 
a  cent." 

PNS  also  stretches  Its  dollars  through  the 
use  of  young  volunteers,  "couriers"  who  are 
charged  with  running  the  errands,  maintain- 
ing the  horses — now  the  jeeps — occasionally 
helping  out  In  the  hospital  or  clinics,  or  visit- 
ing a  chronically  111  patient  in  his  home. 
Most  are  young  college  girls,  usually  from 
families  who  have  been  affiliated  with  com- 
mittees "beyond  the  mountains."  They  pay 
their  own  room  and  board,  work  from  dawn 
to  after  dusk  at  any  chore  assigned  to  them, 
and  get  deeply  committed  to  vhe  cause. 

The  FNS  employs  some  170  persons,  most 
of  them  local  excepting  the  professionals — 
41  registered  nurses,  four  physicians,  a  phar- 
macist, and  a  social  worker.  Heading  this 
complex  agency  is  Helen  Browne  who  suc- 
ceeded Mary  Breckenrtdge  seven  years  ago, 
having  been  on  the  staff  since  1939.  A  state- 
certified  midwife  from  Great  Britain,  she  has 
had  conferred  upon  her  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
membership  in  the  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire for  her  PNS  contributions.  Known  as 
Brownie  to  the  entire  staff  (nicknames  are  as 
common  as  animals  in  this  relaxed  setting) , 
she  Is,  nonetheless,  a  reserved  and  astute  ad- 
ministrator who  has  preserved  many  of  the 
values  and  precedents  which  are  part  of  the 
service's  tradition,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
has  moved  on  new  fronts — most  particularly 
to  get  the  new  hospital  started,  and  to  gain 
acceptance  of  the  family  nurse  concept  and 
the  educational  program  essential  to  it. 

Through  the  FNS  southeastern  Kentucky 
has  access  to  an  almost  complete  system  of 
health  care.  Because  of  a  close  association 
with  regional  hospitals  and  with  the  medical 
schools  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
Cincinnati,  consultation  and  other  services 
are  available  to  manage  disabilities  or  ill- 
nesses beyond  the  capacities  of  the  F14S  per- 
sonnel or  facilities.  And,  one  way  or  another, 
the  FNS  manages  to  get  the  bills  for  these 
paid. 

The  quality  of  care  the  FNS  offers  is  best 
measured  by  the  extensive  use  of  the  people, 
themselves, .  make  of  it.  But  there  are  also 
some  Impressive  comparative  records  chalked 
up  over  the  years.  In  1932,  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  reviewed  FNS  statis- 
tical reports  after  its  first  thousand  mid- 
wifery cases  and  concluded: 

"//  such  service  were  available  to  the 
rconicn  of  the  country  generally,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  10,000  mothers'  lives  a  year 
in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  30,000 
fewer  still  births  and  30,000  more  children 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  life." 

The  record  has  been  continued  over  the 
years,  and  it  is  one  built  primarily  by  the 
nurse  mldwlves:  for,  although  every  regis- 
tered patient  Is  seen  at  least  once  by  a 
physician,    mldwlves    deliver    9    out    of    10 
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patients,  and  give  most  of  the  pre-  and  post- 
natal care. 

A  more  recent  kind  of  record  has  been 
established  in  family  planning.  Less  than 
10  years  ago,  Leslie  County  had  the  highest 
birthrate  in  the  nation.  Today,  as  a  re- 
sult of  intensive  counseling,  the  use  of  con- 
traceptive pills  and  lUD's,  generally  Initiated 
by  the  nurse-mldwives,  it  has  dropped  to  the 
ciurent  national  rate — from  41  to  16  per 
thousand.  Dr.  W.  B.  Rogers  Beasley.  FNS 
medical  director,  attributes  most  of  this  to 
the  close  relationship  of  the  nurse-midwife 
to  her  patient. 

GIVIMC   THE    PRIMARY   CARE 

Indeed,  at  the  heart  of  the  PNS  service  are 
the  nurses.  Today  these  PNS  nurses  are  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
Cai^ada  and  England.  A  numoer  have  been 
certified  as  mldwlves  by  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky; beyond  that,  their  education  and  ex- 
periences run  the  gamut.  Suzanne  Johnson, 
working  in  one  of  the  outposts,  Is  a  recent 
graduate  of  an  associate  in  arts  program  in 
Minnesota;  Gertrude  Isaacs,  responsible  for 
the  educational  program,  learned  her  mid- 
wifery at  the  PNS  and  earned  the  first  nurs- 
ing doctorate  granted  by  Boston  University. 
Some  have  had  missionary  experience,  others 
have  strong  public  health  backgrounds.  But 
paper  qualifications  are  often  not  enough 
and  sometimes  not  even  necessary.  Most  new 
staff  members  are  expected  to  work  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  hospital  for  orientation 
and  observation  before  being  assigned  to  an 
outpost.  Sue  proved  in  a  short  time  that 
she  was  a  "safe"  practitioner:  she  knew 
when  to  ask  questions,  when  to  seek  medical 
assistance,  when  to  look  In  books;  she  was 
willing  to  make  decisions,  and  could  relate 
easily  to  people. 

Last  year  in  the  12  districts,  12  nurses  at- 
tended some  10,000  persons — one  third  of 
them  children  and  Infants.  These  district 
nurses  made  nearly  15,000  visits  to  patients, 
and  patients  made  over  15.000  visits  to  their 
clinics.  In  addition,  patients  made  33.000 
visits  to  the  hospital  clinic.  On  most  of  these 
patients,  nurses  have  complete  records.  The 
record  keeping — with  as  many  as  13  different 
forms  on  a  single  patient — has  become  ex- 
tremely onerous,  and  much  of  it  must  be  done 
In  the  evening. 

Some  patients  come  from  outside  the  PNS 
boundaries,  for  no  one  Is  ever  turned  away. 
Some  maternity  patients  actually  return  to 
the  area  to  get  complete  midwifery  care;  the 
prenatal,  lylng-ln,  and  postnatal  package 
charge  Is  $100.00. 

The  simple  clinics  at  each  of  the  five  out- 
posts have  a  waiting  room,  examining  room, 
and  utility  room,  in  addition  to  the  nurses' 
living  quarters.  Closets  are  stuffed  with  sup- 
plies and  drugs,  and  there  is  equipment  for 
the  simple  laboratory  tests  the  nurses  do — 
hemoglobin,  urinalysis,  for  Instance.  Clinic 
hours  are  set  to  accommodate  patients.  Occa- 
sionally, the  nurses  hold  clinics  in  other 
buildings  in  their  districts  or  In  homes  and 
public  schools,  If  they  are  more  accessible  to 
the  people. 

Once  a  month,  the  staff  obstetrician  comes 
to  the  outposts  for  the  obstetric  clinic,  and 
the  chief  of  clinical  services  comes  for  a  gen- 
eral clinic.  Other  specialty  clinics,  with  con- 
sultants from  the  medical  schools,  are  held 
but  less  frequently  and  usually  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  rest  of  the  time,  the  nurses  provide 
the  patient  care:  doing  the  lab  tests,  doing 
physicals,  counseling,  suggesting  attendance 
at  a  clinic  when  the  physician  will  be  there, 
dispensing  drugs,  altering  doses — whatever 
the  need  seems  to  be.  Subsequently,  staff 
physicians  sign  the  prescriptions  and  review 
the  records.  And,  utilization  review  commit- 
tees of  nurses  and  physicians  meet  every 
three  months  in  the  outposts. 

Although  the  original  major  purpose  of  the 
service  was  to  focus  on  children  and  give 
midwifery  care,   today  the  majority  of  pa- 
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tients  seen  by  the  outpost  nurses  are  over  16 
and  only  7  percent  of  the  nurses'  time  is  de- 
voted to  midwifery(4).  In  fact,  these  nurses 
are  giving  most  of  the  primary  health  care  In 
the  community  without  any  direct  physician 
consultation — making  the  final  decision*  In 
connection  with  75  percent  of  all  visits  at  the 
outposts,  and  even  55  percent  at  the  hospital 
clinic,  though  a  physician  is  immediately 
available  there (5). 

"I  wouldn't  see  a  patient  if  a  nurse  hasn't 
already  seen  him,  except,  of  course.  In  an 
emergency,"  asserts  Dr.  Anne  Wasson,  chief 
of  Clinical  Services.  Most  of  the  problems  are 
minor  complaints,  22  percent  of  them  are 
connected  with  chronic  illnesses,  but  nearly 
35  percent  are  Infections  of  some  kind,  many 
upper  respiratory  (6) . 

Several  years  ago  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  purchased  a  walkie-talkie  sys- 
tem, which  hooks  together  the  nxirses,  in 
their  jeeps  or  at  their  outposts,  with  the 
Hyden  Hospital  and  Wendover.  However, 
Anne  Wasson  receives  scarcely  three  calls  a 
week  for  consultation. 

By  what  authority  do  these  nurses  thus 
practice?  Although  for  medico-legal  reasons, 
they  cannot  write  down  a  medical  diagnosis, 
they  go  through  the  same  process  a  physician 
does,  and  then  decide  to  treat  or  call  a 
physician.  They  are  guided  in  that  treatment 
by  medical  directives  which  have  been  writ- 
ten by  staff — nurses  and  physicians — and 
approved  by  the  FNS  medical  advisory  com- 
mittee— physicians  from  Lexington,  most  of 
whom  are  specialists.  "After  all,"  recalls 
Helen  Browne,  "British  nUdwives  have  al- 
ways functioned  under  similar  directives"; 
hence  the  first  directives  prepared  in  1928 
were  easily  adjusted  to  by  the  British- 
oriented  staff. 

Today's  "expanded"  medical  role,  as  well 
as  that  of  nursing  is  attested  to  by  compari- 
son of  that  first  edition  with  the  present. 
Ranging  from  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds 
to  worms,  both  problems  characteristic  of 
the  region,  its  large  type  filled  only  24  pages. 
Just  off  the  press,  the  present  sixth  edition. 
In  much  smaller  type,  covers  some  150  pages, 
six  of  which  carry  a  list  of  more  than  150 
authorized  drugs.  The  contents  range  from 
care  of  fever  to  dealing  with  mental  health 
problems.  And,  in  the  "utilization  of  these 
directives,  the  staff  nurses  are  assured  of  the 
full  medical  support  of  the  Frontier  Nursing 
Service  physicians"(7). 

That  support  which,  as  Oertrude  Isaacs 
asserts.  Is  vital  to  the  entire  program.  Is  ap- 
parent at  every  turn.  It  has  been  there  since 
the  most  prominent  physicians  in  Kentucky 
iirged  Mary  Breckinridge  to  proceed  with  her 
dream.  And,  rather  than  altering  the  patterns 
begun  in  those  days,  the  more  recent  employ- 
ment of  physicians  by  the  FNS  has  rein- 
forced it. 

No  nurse  has  ever  been  faced  with  a  mal- 
practice suit.  Actually,  the  Kentucky  Acad- 
emy of  Oeneral  Practice  has  given  procedural 
approval  to  the  FNS,  asserting  that  nurses 
are  practicing  within  their  legal  right,  for 
they  are  functioning  under  medical  direc- 
tives. And  the  Kentucky  State  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation has  rewritten  its  definition  of  nurs- 
ing practice  to  include  the  practice  of  nurs- 
ing in  the  extended  role. 

Behind  this  kind  of  nursing  practice,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  procedure  and  medical 
sanction.  The  atmosphere  within  which 
these  nurses  function  is  one  which  expects 
and  assumes  the  best  from  staff.  "We  operate 
under  the  assimiption  that  nurses  are  safe 
practitioners  to  start  out  with  and  that  they 
will  ask  if  they  don't  know,"  observes  Ger- 
trude Isaacs,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
the  FNS  to  get  the  Family  Nurse  educational 
program  going.  "Nurses  know  much  more 
than  most  people  will  give  them  credit  for. 
It's  time  we  stopped  putting  limits  on  what 
a  nurse  can  do  and  start  helping  her  do 
what  she  can  do  very  well." 
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Of  course,  the  responsibility  is  sometimes 
frightening,  asserts  Skip  Spell,  district  su- 
pervisor. "But  our  motto  is,  act  now,  shake 
later."  Helen  Browne  confirms  the  motto's 
wisdom.  "What  problems  we  do  have  usually 
result  from  hesitation  by  the  nurse,"  she 
said. 

Nurses  derive  great  satisfaction  from  work- 
ing at  FNS.  But,  It  is  far  from  an  easy  Job. 
When  there's  an  evening  clinic.  It  Is  a  16- 
hour  day.  The  nurse  can  look  forward  to  a 
6-week  vacation,  and  4  long  weekends  a 
year,  but  she  may  earn  only  $450  a  month 
(living  expenses  are  modest,  however).  As 
she  drove  her  unheated  Jeep  down  a  corru- 
gated road  in  10  above  zero  temperature. 
Skip  talked  about  these  problems,  and  of 
dealing  with  broken  water  pipes,  and  calls 
at  any  time  at  night.  Why  does  she  work 
here?  "Gosh,  it's  fun!"  (Skip  had  Just  per- 
formed a  version  on  an  obstetrical  patient, 
at  a  moment's  notice.) 

Phyllis  Long,  recently  returned  to  the  FNS 
to  help  teach  in  the  new  Family  Nurse  pro- 
gram after  service  in  Ethiopia,  came  back 
because,  "This  is  the  kind  of  place  where 
you  can  give  the  kind  of  care  you  want  to 
give  and  nobody  stands  In  your  way."  Ger- 
trude Isaacs  returned,  "because  I  like  what 
I  can  do  here.  I  like  the  freedom." 

Some,  of  course,  don't  really  want  either 
that  freedom  or  that  responsibility.  They 
soon  leave. 

There  Is  an  understandable  educational 
atmosphere  about  the  FNS.  An  attitude  of 
answer-seeking  is  essential,  not  only  to  safe 
practice,  but  to  the  constantly  expanding 
practice  of  these  nurses.  One  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  staff  physicians  is  teach- 
ing— constantly  on  the  Job,  as  well  as  in 
formal  classroom  settings,  in  utilization  com- 
mittee meetings,  during  lunch  In  the  hoe- 
pital  dining  room,  while  riding  out  to  visit  a 
homebound  patient  with  a  district  nurse.  A 
similar  type  of  Informal  teaching  takes  place 
among  the  nurses  themselves.  In  addition  to 
planned  seminars,  there  are  regular  staff  con- 
ferences. Occasionally,  the  FNS  sponsors  pro- 
grams for  other  professionals  In  the  region. 
And  a  constant  flow  of  visitors,  from  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  from  other  coun- 
tries (60  different  ones  in  the  pctst  16  years) 
has  an  educational  impact. 

Such  an  atmosphere  is,  of  coiu'se,  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  a  formal  school.  Since  Its 
beginning  In  1939,  the  FNS  has  graduated 
376  students  from  Its  midwifery  schools-one 
of  the  few  in  the  country.  Many  of  these 
graduates  have  gone  into  the  foreign  mis- 
sion field — In  part  because  there  is  so  little 
opportunity  to  practice  the  full  role  in  the 
United  States. 

A     RIGHT    TO     BETTER    PREPARATION 

As  demands  on  midwifery  knowledge  have 
decreased  proportionately  with  the  increased 
demands  for  general  medical  knowledge,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  nurses  work- 
ing In  the  clinics  must  have  more  formal 
preparation  for  general  practice.  In  October 
1968,  Kirk  and  others  undertook  a  years' 
study  of  the  work  of  FNS  nurses  to  docu- 
ment the  kinds  of  medical  problems  the 
nurses  must  deal  with  and  to  find  out  where 
they  had  gained  their  knowledge,  as  a  foun- 
dation for  Introducing  a  formal  training  pro- 
gram. Some  nurses  had  learned  it  in  their 
own  basic  education,  some  in  work  experi- 
ences, some  by  consulting  books,  asking 
questions,  watching  physlcians(7).  It  was 
becoming  clear  that  the  nurses  were  entitled 
to  a  better  organized  system  of  learning  what 
they  were  being  called  upon  to  practice  every 
day. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  growing  evi- 
dence throughout  the  country  of  the  great 
need  to  prepare  personnel  to  take  over  much 
more  of  the  primary  health  care  which  phy- 
sicians were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give, 
either  because  of  lack  of  time,  of  opportunl- 
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ties,  or  Increased  specialization.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  and  with  some  OEO  ftmds,  a 
study  of  the  "Family  Nurse  Practitioner"  of 
the  FNS  was  undertaken  by  some  manage- 
ment consultants.  In  this  report,  released 
early  In  1969,  they  observed: 

"In  a  situation  where  only  one  or  two 
physicians  have  been  available  to  care  for 
some  10,000  to  15,000  people,  the  use  of  the 
specially  trained  Frontier  nurse  has  made 
primary  medical  care  both  available  and  ac- 
cessible. An  equally  Important  function  of 
the  nurse  has  been  to  Identify  patients  who 
need  a  higher  level  of  medical  care,  and  to 
arrange  for  their  entry  Into  the  medical  care 
system." 

And,  they  came  forth  with  strong  recom- 
mendations for  the  opening  of  educational 
programs  for  such  practitioners,  especially 
in  surrounding  universities (8). 

Dr.  Isaacs  and  Dr.  Beasley  had  already  be- 
gun their  efforts  to  get  university  Interest  In 
a  Family  Nursing  program.  Finally.  Vander- 
bllt  committed  Itself  to  a  master's  program 
and  this  past  fall  admitted,  for  the  first  time, 
students  who  will  have  eight  weeks  of  field 
experience  with  the  FNS.  But,  FNS  felt  the 
need  for  its  own  program — for  Its  own  staff, 
as  well  as  to  prepare  people  of  varied  back- 
grounds to  function  as  FNS  nurses  have — in 
other  rural  or  deprived  areas.  Therefore,  at 
the  same  time,  it  organized  a  one-year  cer- 
tificate program  for  students  with  all  types 
of  basic  training.  Recently,  this  program  has 
been  funded  as  one  of  the  Prlmex  projects, 
under  contract  with  IJie  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  of  the  USPHS. 

"It  is  designed  for  nurses  who  are  com- 
mitted to  health  services  in  rural  and  devel- 
oping areas,  and  who  are  Interested  in  serv- 
ice-learning experiences  In  preparation  for 
providing  primary  health  care  with  medical 
direction.  (9)." 

Made  up  of  15-week  trimesters  (a  student 
can  terminate  after  any  one),  the  program 
focuses  in  the  first  trimester  on  diagnosis, 
assessment,  and  management  of  common 
health  problems,  in  the  second  on  parent  and 
chUd  health  care  and  family  planning,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  (alternates)  on  outpost 
nursing  or  nurse  midwifery.  Currently  en- 
rolled are  23  nurses,  some  of  them  I^S  staff. 
Tuition  is  $250  per  trimester  plus  $75  per 
month  for  room  and  board. 

Response  to  the  program  has  been  phenom- 
enal. Some  800  descriptive  brochures  have 
been  sent  out  In  the  past  six  months.  All  at 
FNS  look  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
hospital  which  will  provide  more  clinical 
practice  opportunities  for  a  larger  enroll- 
ment, and  a  new  outpost  Is  under  consid- 
eration. Experience  In  both  is  part  of  the 
service-learning  educational  philosophy  on 
which  the  program  is  based. 

"I'm  convinced,"  says  Helen  Browne,  "that 
this  educational  program  Is  as  Important  as 
the  service  we  offer  to  the  community."  And 
it  probably  Is,  for  it  assures  a  way  to  make 
available  a  similar  kind  of  service  to  many 
other  communities. 

Similar,  but  not  the  same.  For,  in  many 
ways,  the  FNS  is  unique;  In  part  because  its 
near-half  century  history  and  tradition  can- 
not be  duplicated;  in  part  because  there  is 
a  special  spirit  about  FNS  which  has  been 
born  out  of  a  combination  of  special  people 
in  a  special  place. 

However,  many  of  the  principles  which 
have  governed  it  so  consistently  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  places  and  other  persons:  a 
constant  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
that  community;  the  determination  to  take 
some  of  the  care  to  the  people,  and  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  come  for  the 
rest;  the  awareness  that  a  patient  is  more 
than  a  complaint — but  is  a  whole  person,  in 
a  whole  family.  In  a  whole  community;  the 
conviction  that  the  people  to  be  served  are 
entitled,  and  quite  able,  to  share  in  making 
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many  of  the  decisions  affecting  the  way  they 
will  get  that  health  care;  the  belief  that  so 
long  as  the  cause  Is  good,  others  from  out- 
side will  want  to  help;  and  the  belief  that 
every  nurse  who  has  the  opportunity  will 
give  even  better  care  thsm  she  herself  believes 
she  Is  capable  of  giving. 
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THE  POLLY  OP  FOREIGN 
MILTTARY  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

GtTNS  AND  Diplomacy  :  United  States,  South 

Korea  Fumble  for  Check  on  Miutart  Costs 

(By  Laurence  Stern  and  Selig  Harrison) 

"Are  we  stuck  to  Korea  like  the  Tar  Baby?" 

This  question,  both  rhetorical  and  edged 
with  exasperation,  was  posed  In  an  inter- 
view with  an  American  diplomat  who  is 
deeply  involved  In  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

It  expresses  the  growing  reservations  with- 
in the  American  diplomatic  establishment  In 
Washington  and  Seoul  over  the  size  of  the 
commitment  that  places  South  Korea  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  some  four  dozen  nations 
served  by  the  U.S.  military  aid  pipeline. 

In  Nixon  Doctrine  terms,  Korea  is  eating 
Its  cake  and  having  it  too.  It  has  both  Ameri- 
can troops  and  a  rising  level  of  military  as- 
sistance dollar  aid.  By  fall,  19  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war,  there  will  be 
more  American  troops  (43,000)  in  South  Ko- 
rea than  In  South  Vietnam  if  President  Nixon 
sticks  to  his  Indochina  withdrawal  time- 
table. 

This  year  the  administration  Is  asking 
Congress  for  $235  million  in  direct  military 
grants  and  $25  million  in  arms  credits  to  im- 
plement a  five-year  "modernization"  pro- 
gram now  in  mid-course.  The  cost:  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

The  new  doubts  about  the  scope  of  so 
large  a  commitment  come  against  a  back- 
ground of  thawing  Slno-American  relations 
and  a  new  conciliatory  posture  by  North  Ko- 
rea toward  the  South. 

This  Impression  of  emerging  contradiction 
between  the  new  currents  of  diplomacy  and 
the  high  profile  of  the  American  military  aid 
program  in  Korea  was  underlined,  though 
perhaps  Inadvertently,  by  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Moorer  said  that  "It  Is  our 
firm  desire  that  during  the  next  few  years 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  North  Korea  will  significantly  Improve." 
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Then,  almost  In  the  same  breath,  Moorer 
added: 

".  .  .  South  Korea,  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion and  Free  World  forward  defense  posi- 
tion, is  a  buffer  ...  Its  strategic  Importance 
to  us  Is  obvlotis  because  of  Its  proximity  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan." 

The  $1.5  billion  modernization  package, 
which  accounts  for  the  enlarged  level  of  sup- 
port to  Korea,  was  negotiated  by  Seoul  and 
Washington  late  in  1970 — well  before  the 
move  toward  more  cordial  Slno-American 
relations. 

The  quid  pro  quo  from  the  American 
standpoint  was  Korean  acceptance  of  a  20.- 
000-man  U.S.  troop  withdrawal,  which  left 
42,000  American  troops  behind  to  supple- 
ment a  South  Korean  standing  army  of  632,- 
000  (not  counting  the  40,000  Koreans  in 
Vietnam) . 

North  Korea's  army  numbers  less  than 
400,000. 

HARD,    prolonged   BARGAINING 

The  bargaining  between  Washington  and 
Seoul  over  the  big  modernization  program 
was  tough,  protracted  and  Immensely  com- 
plicated. The  goal  is  to  give  the  South  Kore- 
ans a  major  infusion  of  new  equipment  such 
as  F-5  Jet  fighters,  high-speed  patrol  boats 
and  small  arms. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  there  was 
the  constant  riunble  of  bureaucrats  infight- 
ing among  the  State  Department,  Defense 
and  the  White  House  over  the  terms. 

Former  Ambassador  to  Korea  William  J. 
Porter,  who  had  been  arguing  that  Korea 
could  assume  a  greater  share  of  its  defense 
burden,  sought  to  keep  the  terms  flexible 
and  less  binding  on  the  United  States.  The 
Pentagon's  negotiating  position  was  more 
sympathetic  to  South  Korean  demands  for 
fixed  commitments  in  dollars  and  equipment. 

A  subtle  indication  of  the  differing  view- 
point on  the  $1.5  billion  program  is  that  it 
Is  described  In  Washington  as  a  "plan"  and 
In  Seoul,  more  rigidly,  as  an  "agreement." 

If  anyone  came  out  ahead  in  the  months- 
long,  tortuous  negotiating  marathon  it  was 
Seoul,  which  got  the  initial  monetary  level 
of  the  commitment  raised  from  $1  billion  to 
$1.5  billion  on  the  strength  of  the  Chinese 
threat,  according  to  aid  sources  there. 

Nonetheless,  Washington  did  prevail  In  the 
adoption  of  language  making  the  program 
subject  to  congressional  approval  and  allow- 
ing for  change  after  periodic  review. 

ATO,    VIETNAM    EARNINGS 

The  United  States  has  given  Seoul  a  grand 
total  of  $6.4  billion  in  direct  mlUtary  aid 
between  1949  and  1971.  South  Korea's  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnam  war  since  1966 
earned  $857  million  for  Seoul  through  pre- 
mium payments  to  families  of  Korean  troops 
and  the  profits  of  Korean  contractors. 

Conservatively  figured,  the  U.S.  outlay  for 
military  aid  to  Korea,  along  with  American 
subsidy  In  Its  Vietnam  role  and  maintenance 
of  43,000  American  troops  in  the  country, 
runs  to  more  than  $1.5  billion  annually. 

The  Seoul  government  was  also  successful 
in  parlaying  Its  Vietnam  role  Into  an  addi- 
tional $190  million  bonus — the  amount  of 
the  Korean  Army's  own  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  that  Seoul  had  previously 
agreed  to  pay. 

The  obligation  was  canceled  in  a  secret  ex- 
ecutive agreement  signed  by  former  Ambas- 
sador wmthrop  Brown  In  1966.  This  suspen- 
sion was  to  remain  in  effect  as  long  as  Seoul 
kept  at  least  two  divisions  in  Vietnam. 

The  Brown  memo,  as  the  document  is  now 
referred  to,  Is  one  of  the  examples  cited  by 
congressional  critics  of  military  aid  of  the 
secret  executive  processes  by  which  American 
commitments  are  expanded  or  altered. 

In  1970  Ambassador  Porter  took  a  tougher 
line  with  the  Koreans.  In  a  little-noticed 
speech  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Porter  warned  that  "The  time  has  come 
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when  South  Korea  should  assume  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  the  costs  of  Its  own 
defense." 

He  pointed  out  that  Korea  had  the  largest 
defense  force  in  "free  Asia"  and  enjoyed  the 
most  rapid  rate  of  economic  grovrth  of  any  of 
Asia's  developing  countries.  Nonetheless,  he 
said,  the  Koreans  were  allocating  less  of  their 
total  resources  to  defense  than  "the  aver- 
age for  developing  countries  in  east  Asia." 

Per  capita  spending  for  defense  In  the  re- 
gion (exludlng  Vietnam),  he  said,  was  $13 
as  compared  with  the  $9.50  spent  by  the 
Seoul  government. 

The  ambassador  served  notice  to  the  Ko- 
reans that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  would  mean 
"pointing  out  to  certain  countries  that  their 
economies  would  have  now  reached  such  a 
high  state  of  development  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  defense 
burden  and  should  do  so." 

One  of  his  leist  Initiatives  before  being 
transferred  to  the  Vietnam  p)eace  talks  in 
Paris  was  to  prepare  Seoul  for  a  reduction  of 
125,000  in  the  size  of  the  Korean  armed  forces 
funded  by  U.S.  military  aid.  Seoul  then  had  a 
standing  army  of  672,000.  It  still  does. 

PRESSING      FOR     AIR     POWER 

But  the  South  Koreans  are  now  pressing  for 
a  big  increment  of  U.S. -financed  alrpower — 
four  new  F-5  Jet  fighter  squadrons  for  Its 
own  air  force — plus  retention  of  the  U.S.  F-4 
fighters  now  based  In  South  Korea. 

Seoul  has  persistently  argued  that  North 
Korea  maintains  air  superiority  In  east  Asia, 
although  the  matter  is  in  some  dispute.  The 
South  Koreans  appear  to  have  300  planes 
supported  by  an  additional  wing  64  Amer- 
ican F-4s. 

Officials  In  Seoul  place  the  number  of 
North  Korean  aircraft  at  547,  although  the 
United  Nations  Command  says  that  "Many 
of  the  fighters  In  the  North  Korean  Air  Force 
are  older-vintage  aircraft." 

Opponents  of  South  Korean  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  accuse  him  of  Inflating  the  extent 
of  the  North  Korean  military  threat  for 
domestic  political  reasons.  Last  December 
Park  declared  a  national  emergency  in  the 
name  of  the  Communist  threat  and  Imposed 
restrictions  on  newspapers  and  trade  unions. 

Although  Park's  military  aid  pipeline  to 
Washington  tends  to  reinforce  his  authori- 
tarian style  of  rtile,  he  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
hated  dictator,  and  the  growing  taint  of  cor- 
ruption in  Seotil  has  not  touched  Park  or  his 
family  in  a  direct  way. 

CONCILIATORY   TONE   FROM    NORTH 

Despite  the  Seoul  government's  insistence 
on  the  dangers  of  aggression  from  the  North, 
the  conciliatory  turn  of  North  Korean  policy 
is  being  pondered  by  U.S.  mUltary  aid  plan- 
ners as  a  basis  for  a  potential  tightening  of 
the  aid  faucets  In  Seoul. 

The  Pyongyang  government  has  turned 
from  Its  earlier  posture  of  Ideological  rigidity 
and  entered  into  Red  Cross  talks  with  Seoul 
on  the  reunion  of  divided  families  as  a  first 
step  toward  broader  forms  of  accommodation. 
North  Korea  has  offered  to  negotiate  a  "no- 
war"  agreement  with  the  South  despite  the 
continued  presence  of  American  troops. 

Until  now  Pyongyang  has  made  U.S.  with- 
drawal a  precondition  for  dealing  with  Seoul. 
The  proposed  "no-war"  pact  would  lead  to  a 
mutual  troop  cutback  of  100.000  or  more, 
conditioned  on  removal  of  all  U.S.  forces. 

In  Seoul  there  is  growing  apprehension 
within  the  government  that  the  changing 
direction  of  U.S.  policy  In  Asia  might  dimin- 
ish the  flow  of  military  largesse  from  Wash- 
ington. 

This  was  reflected  in  an  interview  with 
Korean  Defense  Minister  Yu  Jae  Hung. 

"We  feel  we  have  been  good  hosts,"  Yu 
told  The  Washington  Poet.  "We  do  not  charge 
you  rent  for  your  bases  here,  although  we 
could.  We  want  to  show  our  good  will,  and 
we  hope  you  will  show  yours." 
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Guns  and  Diplomacy;  Thailand:  America's 

"Land-Based  Airchaft  CARRam" 

(By  Laurence  Stem) 

Althcitgh  Thailand  has  been  one  of  the 
heaviest  beneficiaries  of  U^.  military  MiA 
largesse  (in  the  range  of  $60  to  $80  million 
a  year) ,  its  government  is  not  disposed  to 
brag  about  the  fact. 

The  penchant  for  secrecy  about  American 
military  activities  and  presence  In  Thailand 
is  as  strong  as  among  any  of  the  46  countries 
that  receive  U.S.  military  aid. 

It  took  the  Thais  well  over  a  year  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  six  U.S.  air  bases 
that  were  secretly  constructed  during  the 
mid-60s  to  attack  Communist  targets  in 
Laos,  North  Vietnam  and,  most  recently, 
Cambodia. 

U.S.  officials  In  Bangkok  still  regularly  deny 
vlsting  American  Journalists  access  to  the 
Thai-owned  but  American-built  and  op- 
erated bases.  Courteously  and  with  deep 
regret,  the  embassy  explains  that  the  Thais 
do  not  welcome  visitors. 

The  Thais,  who  pursue  a  supple  form  of 
diplomatic  Tealpolitik,  Asian  style,  have 
thrown  In  their  security  chips  with  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  and  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment signed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  in  1962. 

FB£E  TO   EXTRICATE 

But,  with  an  eye  on  their  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  neighbors,  the  Thais  want 
to  be  free  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
appearance  of  being  In  hock  to  a  Western 
power  which  is.  In  turn,  trying  to  disentangle 
itself  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Yet,  In  making  the  case  before  Congress  for 
Thailand's  $60  million  basic  annual  ration 
of  military  aid  it  Is  traditional  for  adminis- 
tration witnesses  to  speak  of:  (1)  The  In- 
surgency and  (2)  The  External  Threat. 

Adm.  Thomas  G.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staflf,  followed  this  script 
when  he  went  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  March  15. 

"Our  military  assistance  program  Is 
planned,"  he  said,  "to  Improve  the  ability  of 
the  Thai  armed  forces  to  combat  insurgency, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  Increase  their  ca- 
pability to  combat  the  external  threat." 

However  a  week  of  interviews  with  official 
and  non-governmental  authorities  In  Thai- 
land suggest  a  different  view  of  the  com- 
mitment. 

The  Insurgency:  Yes.  there  is  a  worrying 
sort  of  insurgency  that  has  slowly  grown  over 
the  past  five  years.  But  from  the  perspective 
of  Bangkok  there  Is  no  clear  and  present 
danger  from  the  6.0OO  armed,  insurgent  sol- 
diers scattered  in  the  far  provinces  of  the 
country.  Thailand  is  a  country  of  35  million. 
Its  armed  forces  number  170,000 — a  force 
that  is  supplemented  by  some  70.000  pro- 
vincial and  border  police. 

MISTRUSTFUL  OF  CHINA 

Tlie  External  Threat :  There  Is  little  visible 
fear  in  Thailand's  capital  of  armed  Invasion 
by  China  or  by  North  Vietnam  across  the 
Indochinese  peninsula.  The  Thais,  though 
congenitally  mistrustful  of  China,  are  now 
exploring  possibilities  of  contact  with  Pe- 
king, after  the  example  of  President  Nixon. 
The  strategic  interests  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese He  to  the  east  of  Thailand,  along  the 
Laotian  portion  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

If  there  are  fears  In  Washington  of  the 
Thai  donUno  tottering.  It  is  a  concern  that 
Is  not  evident  in  Bangkok. 

In  the  tough,  unsentimental  view  from 
Bangkok  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  aid  that  have  been  dispensed  by  the 
United  States  has  been  payment,  both  to  the 
country  and  Individual  members  of  the  elite, 
for  Thailand's  willingness  to  serve  as  Amer- 
ica's "privileged  sanctuary"  in  the  Indochina 
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"The  Thai  government  has  been  anti- 
Communist,  conservative,  pro-American  and 
happy  to  accept  enormous  amounts  of  UJ3. 
assistance,"  said  one  long-resident  American 
observer  in  Bangkok. 

Thailand  has  been  called  an  American 
"land-based  aircraft  carrier"  and  events 
since  the  renewal  of  heavy  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  tend  to  bear  out  this  description. 

BASE  REACTIVATED 

Since  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
started  In  March  the  United  States  has  re- 
activated Takhll  Air  Force  Base  In  Thailand 
to  accommodate  the  post -offensive  buildup 
of  American  airpower  In  the  war  zone. 

While  the  U.S.  troop  presence  Is  still,  as 
the  administration  claims,  drawing  down  In 
South  Vietnam  It  Is  creeping  back  up  in 
Thailand  to  match  the  switch  In  the  Ameri- 
can role  from  the  ground  to  the  air.  As  of 
last  weekend  4,000  new  American  arrivals 
had  augmented  the  32.000  Air  Force  and 
Army  troops  in  Thailand. 

The  United  States  has  spent  well  over  $2 
billion  In  Thailand  since  1950,  Including 
several  hundred  million  for  air  base  con- 
struction alone.  This  year  a  combination  of 
military  and  economic  aid  together  with 
American  military  spending  will  add  up  to 
about  $215  million — far  more  If  the  build- 
up continues  at  Its  present  rate. 

PERSONNEL   FREEZE 

A  striking  indicator  of  the  priorities  of 
Americans  In  Thailand  is  the  fact  that  only 
4.000  of  the  36,000  U.S.  military  men  now 
based  there  are  associated  with  activities  in- 
side the  country.  The  rest  are  Air  Force  or 
Army  personnel  carrying  out  duties  that  re- 
late to  the  Indochina  war,  according  to  of- 
ficially sanitized  figures  released  to  the  staff 
of  the  Symington  Subcommittee  on  foreign 
military  commitments. 

A  personnel  freeze  similar  to  the  one  Con- 
gress Imposed  on  UJS.  presence  In  Cambodia 
has  been  suggested  for  Thailand  by  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.)  "Thailand,"  said 
Symington,  "would  appear  to  be  planned  as 
the  bEise  for  all  United  States  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

In  fact,  the  number  of  official  Americans 
in  Thailand  has  been  substantially  lowered 
from  the  high  point  of  48,000  in  1968  to 
32.000  last  February  at  the  beginning  of  the 
offensive. 

But  the  new  upward  turn  of  the  war  has, 
as  Symington  suggested,  heightened  Thai- 
land's Importance.  From  the  standpoint  of 
military  planners  the  American  investment 
in  Thailand,  cemented  by  SEATO  and  the 
1962  agreement,  is  paying  off  once  again. 

The  B-52S  and  fighter  aircraft  that  are 
pounding  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  originating — in  greater  and  greater 
proportions — from  the  six  U.S.  bases  on  Thai 
territory. 

Thailand's  agreement  to  furnish  man- 
power for  the  teetering  defense  against  Com- 
munist forces  In  Laos  is  credited  by  some 
high-level  American  officials  with  having 
saved  Long  Cheng,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  base  for  the  U.S.-supervlsed  Meo 
guerrilla  army. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Washington  Post 
at  Long  Cheng  In  March,  Meo  guerrilla  com- 
mander General  Vang  Pao  paid  tribute  to 
the  B-52  tactical  strikes  at  Communist  forces 
surrounding  Long  Cheng.  The  missions  Into 
Laos  are  normally  flown  from  Thailand. 

A  more  revealing  glimpse  than  has  previ- 
ously been  provided  at  the  extent  of  official 
U.S.  support  of  the  Thai  expeditionary  force 
In  Laos  was  provided  Monday  by  the  new 
Symington  Subcommittee  staff  report. 

It  asserted  that  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  underwrite  a  Thai  force  of  about 
10.000  men  in  Laos  at  a  yearly  cost  of  $100 
million.  CIA  officials,  the  report  said,  paid 
the  salaries  of  the  Thai  irregulars  to  Thai 
liaison  officers  at  Udom  base. 
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The  significance  of  the  revelation  Is  that 
it  raised  doubts  about  a  Congressional  pro- 
hibition against  Defense  Department  fund- 
ing of  "third  country"  forces  in  Laos  or 
Cambodia.  The  measure  was  an  expression  of 
the  Congressional  mood  against  expansion 
of  American  military  or  financial  conunit- 
ments  in  Indochina. 

The  Thai  mood  is  chtuiglng,  too,  in  the 
aftermath  of  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China 
and  the  President's  alleged  desire  to  dis- 
engage the  United  States  from  Southeast 
Asia.  When  the  American  military  silhouette 
disappears,  the  conjecture  In  Bangkok  now 
goes,  ThaUand  may  want  its  neighbors  to 
forget  about  the  golden  pipeline  that  flowed 
from  Washington. 


HARVARD  PROP.  W.  BARTON  LEACH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  16,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  a  tribute  to  Prof.  W.  Barton  Leach  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  some  of  his 
friends  have  inserted  in  the  university 
magazine  a  legal  commentary  he  wrote. 
I  believe  through  it  all  can  appreciate  the 
wit  and  humanity  of  the  man. 

The  article  follows: 

Memorandum 
(By  W.  Barton  Leach,  Story  Professor  of  La.v 
Emeritus) 

To:  Harvard  law  faculty  and  teaching  fel- 
lows. 

I  have  recently  come  across  a  Canadian 
case  which  merits  the  attention  of  each  of 
you.  It  Is  not  officially  reported  but  appears 
In  8  Criminal  Law  Quarterly  137  (Toronto, 
1965)  and  Is  reprinted  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Legislation  and  the  Courts,"  at  page  512. 
The  case  Is  Regina  v.  Ojibway.  If  it  had  a 
headnote,  which  it  does  not,  it  would  be 
something  like  this: 

"Is  a  pony,  fortuitously  saddled  with  a 
feather  pillow,  a  "small  bird"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Ontario  Small  Birds  Act?  " 

I  here  reproduce  the  Opinion  in  full  as 
above  reported: 

(IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT] 
Regina  v.  Ojibway 

August  1965. 

Blue,  J.:  This  Is  an  appeal  by  the  Crown 
by  way  of  a  stated  case  from  a  decision  of 
the  magistrate  acquitting  the  accused  of  a 
charge  under  the  Small  Birds  Act,  R.S.O., 
1960,  c.  724,  s.  2.  The  facts  are  not  In  dis- 
pute. Fred  Ojibway,  an  Indian,  was  riding 
his  pony  through  Queen's  Park  on  January 
2,  1965.  Being  impoverished,  and  having  been 
forced  to  pledge  his  saddle,  he  substituted  a 
downy  plUow  in  lieu  of  the  said  saddle.  On 
this  particular  day  the  accused's  misfortune 
was  further  heightend  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  pony  breaking  its  right  foreleg.  In  ac- 
cord with  Indian  custom,  the  accused  then 
shot  the  pony  to  relieve  It  of  an  awkward- 
ness. 

The  accused  was  then  charged  with  hav- 
ing breached  the  Small  Birds  Act,  s.  2  of 
which  states: 

"2.  Anyone  maiming.  Injuring  or  killing 
small  birds  Is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  subject 
to  a  fine  not  in  excess  of  two  hundred 
dollars." 

The  learned  magistrate  acquitted  the  ac- 
cused holding,  in  fact,  that  he  had  killed 
his  horse  and  not  a  small  bird.  With  re- 
spect, I  cannot  agree. 
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In  light  of  the  deflntlon  section  my  course 
is  quite  clear.  Section  1  defines  "bird"  as 
"two-legged  animal  covered  with  feathers". 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  case  is  cov- 
ered by  this  section. 

Counsel  for  the  accused  made  several  in- 
genious arguments  to  which,  in  fairness,  I 
must  address  myself.  He  submitted  that  the 
evidence  of  the  expert  clearly  concluded  that 
the  animal  in  question  was  a  pony  and  not 
a  bird,  but  this  Is  not  the  Issue.  We  are  not 
Interested  in  whether  the  animal  in  question 
Is  a  bird  or  not  In  fact,  but  whether  It  Is  one 
in  law.  SUtutory  interpretation  has  forced 
many  a  horse  to  eat  birdseed  for  the  rest  of 
ItsUfe. 

Counsel  also  contended  that  the  neighing 
noise  emitted  by  the  animal  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  produced  by  a  bird.  With  respect,  the 
sounds  emitted  by  an  animal  are  Irrelevant  to 
Its  nature,  for  a  bird  is  no  less  a  bird  be- 
cause it  is  sUent. 

Counsel  for  the  accused  also  argued  that 
since  there  was  evidence  to  show  accused 
had  ridden  the  animal,  this  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  be  a  bird  but  was  ac- 
tually a  pony.  Obviously,  this  avoids  the 
issue.  The  Issue  is  not  whether  the  animal 
was  ridden  or  not,  but  whether  it  was  shot 
or  not,  for  to  ride  a  pony  or  a  bird  is  of  no 
offense  at  all.  I  believe  counsel  now  sees  his 
mistake. 

Counsel  contends  that  the  iron  shoes  found 
on  the  animal  decisively  disqualify  it  from 
being  a  bird.  I  must  Inform  counsel,  however, 
that  how  an  animal  dresses  is  of  no  concern 
to  this  court. 

Counsel  relied  on  the  decision  in  Re 
Chicadee,  where  he  contends  that  in  similar 
circumstances  the  accused  was  acquitted. 
However,  this  is  a  horse  of  a  different  colovu:. 
A  close  reading  of  that  case  indicates  that 
the  animal  in  question  there  was  not  a 
smaU  bird,  but,  in  fact,  a  midget  of  a  much 
larger  species.  Therefore,  that  case  is  inap- 
plicable to  our  facts. 

Counsel  finally  submits  that  the  word 
"small"  In  the  title  Small  Birds  Act  refers  not 
to  "Birds"  but  to  "Act",  making  It  The  Small 
Act  relating  to  Birds.  With  respect,  counsel 
did  not  do  his  homework  very  well,  for  the 
Large  Birds  Act,  R.S.O.  1960,  c.  725,  is  Just  as 
small.  If  pressed,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
Small  Loans  Act  R.S.O.  1060,  c.  727  which  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  Large  Birds  Act. 

It  remains  then  to  state  my  reason  for 
Judgment  which,  simply.  Is  as  foUows:  Dif- 
ferent things  may  take  on  the  same  meaning 
for  different  purposes.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
Small  Birds  Act,  all  two-legged,  feather- 
covered  animals  are  birds.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  imply  that  only  two-legged  animals 
qualify,  for  the  legislative  Intent  Is  to  make 
two  legs  merely  the  minimum  requirement. 
The  statute  therefore  contemplated  multi- 
legged  animals  with  feathers  as  well.  Coun- 
sel submits  that  having  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  only  small  animals  "nat- 
urally covered"  with  feathers  could  have  been 
contemplated.  However,  had  this  been  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  I  am  certain  that 
the  phrase  "naturally  covered"  would  have 
been  expressly  Inserted  Just  as  "Long"  was 
Inserted  In  the  Longshoreman's  Act. 

Therefore,  a  horse  with  feathers  on  its 
back  must  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  be  a  bird,  and  a  fortiori,  a  pony  with 
feathers  on  its  back  Is  a  small  bird. 

Counsel  posed  the  following  rhetorical 
question:  If  the  pillow  had  been  removed 
prior  to  the  shooting,  would  the  animal  still 
be  a  bird?  To  this  let  me  answer  rhetori- 
cally: Is  a  bird  any  less  of  a  bird  without  Its 
feathers? 

Appeal  allowed. 

Reported  by:  H.  Pomerantz  and  8.  BrasUn. 
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MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  IMPEACHMENT 
RESOLUTION 
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HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 


OP    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
introduction  of  House  Resolution  976 
which  seeks  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  for  his  violation  of  section  601 
of  the  Military  Procurement  Act  of 
1972 — Public  Law  92-156 — the  Mansfield 
amendment,  and  his  blatant  violation 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war,  my  office  has  been  inundated  with 
telegrams  and  letters  protesting  the  Pres- 
ident's illegal  action  and  supporting  the 
impeachment  resolution.  Large  groups 
of  concerned  Americans  from  all  parts 
of  this  country  have  been  marching  on 
the  Nation's  Capitol  in  order  to  lobby 
support  for  an  end  the  war  amendment 
and  hearings  on  the  impeachment  reso- 
lution before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  submit  the  following  petitions 
and  telegrams  once  again  to  demonstrate 
the  tremendous  support  In  this  country 
for  our  termination  of  the  atrocities  in 
Vietnam  and  the  desperate  need  to 
change  command  at  the  helm  of  this 

ship  of  state: 

Chicago,  III., 

May  10.  1972. 
Representative  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

In  response  to  President  Nixon's  blockade 
of  North  Vietnam:  We,  the  staff,  faculty, 
students  and  administration  of  Columbia 
College,  Chicago,  collectively  go  on  record  as 
conunlttlng  ourselves  and  our  skills  to  pro- 
moting the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  and  equipment  and  the  termination 
of  all  acts  of  war  by  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  In  the  southeast  Asia.  Further,  we 
specifically  condemn  the  Presidents  unilat- 
eral action  in  ordering  this  blockade. 

Betty  Shiflett,  Charles  Lyman,  Gordon 
Weisenborn,  Fred  Lasse,  Tim  Drescher, 
Vanessa  Sanders,  Don  Sanders,  Betsy 
Edelson,  Baxry  Burllson,  Joel  Llpman, 
Robert  Edmonds,  Charles  Traub,  Harry 
Boras,  Mary  McNulty,  WUliam  Russo, 
Bryan  Katz,  Susan  Klmmelman, 
James  Newberry. 
Mary  Fisher,  Tom  Horwitz,  Joy  Darrow, 
Jim  Gall,  James  Dyson,  David  Bowen, 
Donald  Alexander,  Myrna  Oaddie, 
Betsy  Edelson,  Kevin  Conley,  Robin 
Karnes,  Wendy  Sander,  Nick  Sher- 
stead,  Jacob  Caref. 
Dale  Landon,  Willis  Searles,  Linda 
Swartz,  Ernie  Llmon,  Sue  Davenport, 
Tom  Goodman,  Bob  Sitter,  Steve  Per- 
raud.  Ken  Levis,  Gerry  Gall,  Larry 
Bafla,  Sal  Arnold,  Kathl  Chatel,  Gol- 
lette  McManus. 
Sheldon  Slegel,  Louis  SUversteln,  Jane 
Mikes,  Linda  Larsen,  R.  T.  Kowalskl, 
Janice  Booker,  Connie  Zonka,  Mlrron 
Alexanderoff,   Bert   Gall. 

Nbw  York,  N.T., 

May  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Stop  business  as  usual  stop  immediately 
this  mad  scheme  for  super  escalation. 

AuBORA  Zona. 


Santa  Barbara,  Cauf., 

May  9. 1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We   supiJort   your   resolution   to   Impeach 
Nixon  his  insanity  must  be  stopped  now. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lars  unperson. 


Goleta,  Calit., 

May  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  students  and  registered  voters  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  we 
strongly  support  the  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  President  Nixon  we  believe  his 
recent  actions  to  be  an  act  of  war  and  hence 
Illegal  we  want  our  reactions  to  this  aggres- 
sive known  and  considered  Immediately. 

Kathleen  Muleady,  Robert  Seager,  Margo 
Janes,  Lorl  Zlnk,  Karen  Elvl.  Peggy 
George.  Earl  Byron,  Fred  Barnhar, 
David  Pelter,  Jackie  Ball. 

New  Tork,  N.Y., 

May  10.1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Stop  business  as  usual. 
Stop  Nixon's  made  scheme  for  super  escala- 
tion. 

Celia  Samson. 

CAMBRmcE  Mass., 

May  9.  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzuo, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  stop  Nixon  please  stop  blm  please 
stop  him  please  stop  him. 

Jan  Dederick. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  9.  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Continue  opi>oslng  mines  and  blockades 
this  course  Is  disastrous. 

James  and  Lenore  Parker. 

Venice,  Calif., 

May  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 

Please  support  procedure  for  the  Im- 
peachment of  Nixon. 

Janet  Brown. 

PrrrsBUROH,  Pa., 

May  9,  191 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  heartUy  endorse  your  impeachment 
proposal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McCloud. 

Millburn,  NJ., 

May  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  courage  to  defend 
the  constitution.  Keep  up  the  great  work. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Chivian. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.. 

May  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  you  wholeheartedly  in  Im- 
peachment of  Nixon. 

Oliver  and  Ruth  Holmes. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Do  you  really  think  a  gutless  Congress 
would   impeach   Nixon   after  aUowlng   him 
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(and  prior  administrations)  to  USURP  tbe 
powers  vested  In  It  (Congress)  under  article 
8  of  the  constitution?  Nixons  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  public  opinion,  his  pursuit  of  bank* 
rupt  policies,  and  crimes  against  the  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  people  historically  em- 
phasize our  need  for  a  parliamentary  form  of 
government,  one  that  Is  Immediately  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

Mart  A.  MnixiNS. 

Dundee,  Ili.., 
May  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzttc, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  sending  this  telegram  in  response  to 
the  presidents  near  declaration  of  war  in  his 
latest  Vietnam  speech.  He  has  outrageously 
violated  the  Geneva  Convention,  tbe  Tonkin 
Resolution  etc.  and  is  now  posing  a  direct 
threat  not  only  to  world  peace,  but  also  to 
world  preservation.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
threat  Initiated  by  President  Nixon  be  halted 
through  measures  of  Impeachment  granted  to 
us  by  the  United  States  Constitution.  As  the 
representative  govt,  of  "We  the  People"  you 
are  the  most  direct  route  to  these  urgent 
proceedings.  Presidential  wars  must  be 
stopped. 

Lynne  Knight. 

San  Carlos,  Calif., 

May  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzvg. 
WasUington,  D.C.: 

President's  actions  caused  enough  for  Im- 
peachment proceedings.  God  Bless  your  for- 
titude. 

Don  C.  Matchan. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  9.  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abztjg, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Stop  business  as  usual.  Block  Nixon's 
schemes  for  Escalation  in  Vietnam. 

Oerthude  Walkoff. 

Auburn,  Wash., 

May  12.  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Salvage  us  and  presidential  honor.  Im- 
peach Dick — L.B.J,  retroactively.  Inform  State 
of  Washington  delegation. 

R.  E.  Shabrino. 

New  Platz,  N.Y., 

May  12,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  support  all  congressional  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  current  escalation  of  the  war  in  In- 
dochina and  to  bring  American  military  In- 
volvement there  to  an  immediate  conclusion. 
Karen  Andrilo,  Perry  Bailor,  James  Brain, 
Leonard  Elsenberg,  Giselle  Hendel,  Mil- 
ton Jacobs,  Sipra  Johnson,  Aaron  Mil- 
ler, Edward  Pierce.  Jack  Preston;  An- 
thropology Department,  State  College, 
New  Platz,  N.Y. 

EvANSTON,  III., 

May  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

203  North  Western  University  students 
have  committed  themselves  to  a  hunger 
strike  of  indeterminable  lengths  to  protest 
President  Nixon's  recent  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible escalation  of  the  carnage  in  South 
East  Asia.  We  ask  all  healthy  United  States 
citizens  who  are  with  us  in  spirit  to  Join  us  In 
body,  hence  we  are  seeking  to  broaden  this 
action  into  a  nation  wide  movement.  We  re- 
quest that  this  statement  be  inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Northwestern  Hunger  Strike  for  Peace. 
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New  York,  N.Y., 

May  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Aghast  at  President's  ar^tt  to  escalate  war 
on  Indo-Chlna.  Urge  Congress  withhold 
funds. 

Mrs.  Rot  R.  NEtnERCER, 
President,  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York. 

Norman,  Okla., 

May  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Oklahoma  Committee  to  Impeach 
President  Nixon  has  In  circulation  petition 
that  effect  President  Nixon  has  usurped  the 
power  of  Congress,  violated  International  law, 
and  endangered  the  lives  of  untold  millions. 
AiJXN  W.  Morgan. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

May  13,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzug, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  commend  your  position  on  Nixon's 
escalation.  We  want  out.  Cut  off  war  fund 
now. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  McCrosket. 

Congress  woman  Bella  Abzug, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congresswoman  Abzug:  We  are  di- 
recting the  enclosed  petition,  addressed  to 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives,  to  your 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

Mart  W.  Allkw. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate: 
We  request  that  you  now  exert  all  your 
constitutional  rights  to  curb  the  flagrant 
misuse  of  executive  power  by  President  Nixon 
In  the  present  escalation  in  Vietnam. 

The  only  solution  to  the  current  crisis — 
and  safeguard  against  the  undoubted  worsen- 
ing of  events — now  rests  solely  In  your 
hands. 

(Signed  by  53  persons.) 

Petitiow 

We,  the  undersigned  as  a  coalition  of  stu- 
dents, employees  and  faculty  of  New  York 
University,  Bellevue,  and  VA  Medical  Center 
complex  view  with  great  alarm  tbe  recent 
actions  of  President  Nixon  in  ordering  in- 
creased attacks  against  North  Vietnam  and 
the  mining  and  blockading  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese territorial  waters. 

Bloodshed  is  perpetuated,  and  world  peace 
threatened  by  these  transgressions. 

The  Administration's  repeated  insistence 
that  the  Intensification  of  this  conflict  will 
lead  to  a  more  rapid  resolution  with  less 
human  sacrifice  Is  ludicrous  and  frightening. 

We  demand  the  cessation  of  this  latest 
course  of  action  by  the  administration,  and 
the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  American 
military  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  urge  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
end  the  war  Immediately  by  shutting  off  ail 
further  f imds  for  its  propagation. 

(Signed  by  13  persons.) 

Oberlin  College — Citizens  Past  fob  Peace 

We  have  Joined  together  In  Washington, 
D.C.  as  a  non-violent  gesture  of  our  com- 
mitment toward  world  peace  and  as  a  repudi- 
ation of  our  country's  continued  militaristic 
direction.  In  order  to  proclaim  our  personal 
devotion  to  a  moral  communion  of  all  people, 
our  group  is  fasting  for  five  days  as  a  means 
of  bearing  witness  to  the  pain  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  who  have  endured  war  for 
more  than  a  generation.  We  would  hope  that 
our  act  of  conscience  would  in  some  small 
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way  generate  a  meaningful  spirit  of  peaceful 
Interaction. 

We  approach  the  power  center  of  our 
government  with  the  hope  of  underscoring 
the  Nation's  sentiment  for  an  end  to  this 
unjust  and  cruel  war.  The  presidential  act 
of  mming  North  Vietnamese  harbors  has 
been  the  catalyst  for  our  present  outcry.  Our 
Immediate  and,  alas,  rational  response  was 
that  of  shock  that  our  elected  official  would 
escalate  this  confrontation  at  a  time  of  sus- 
tained peace  activities  all  over  the  country. 
Through  Intensive  lobbying  on  Capital  Hill 
this  week  we  hope  to  Increase  support  for 
the  Oravel-Drlnan  Bill  In  the  Congress, 
which  would  terminate  America's  bombing 
of  innocent  civilians  and  which  would  end 
America's  Immoral  Intervention  in  South- 
east Asian  affairs  via  a  calculated  and  effi- 
cient withdrawal  of  American  military  and 
para-mllltary  forces. 

The  moral  and  political  commitment  which 
we  are  undertaking  refiects  more  than  Just 
twenty  people  fasting  for  a  week  and  speak- 
ing with  our  governmental  officials.  Our  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  other 
frustrated  Americans,  manifests  our  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  mankind.  Only  by  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
can  America  redirect  Its  resources  for  the 
attainment  of  world  peace.. 

Student  Association,  Senate, 

State  UNTVERsmr  College, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  The  petitions  which 
accompany  this  letter  express  the  feeling* 
of  many  of  the  students,  faculty,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  State  University  College  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  and  members  of  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

Forty-nine  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity traveled  to  Washington  in  order  to 
protest  the  involvement  of  tbe  United  States 
in  the  war  in  Indochina  and  your  policies 
concerning  the  war. 

We  would  appreciate  your  reading  these 
petitions  and  seriously  consider  their  con- 
tent, bearing  in  mind  that  they  reflect  the 
considered  opinions  of  a  large  group  of  peo- 
ple, not  trying  to  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion, but  sincerely  concerned  about  our  re- 
cent escalation. 

We  would  appreciate  your  acknowledge- 
ment on  this  letter  and  that  It  be  returned 
in  the  envelope  accompanying  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S'rEVE  H.  Wilkes, 
Phtlis  T.  Ross, 
Steve  La  Mantia, 
Cochairmen  of  Riders  to  Washington. 

Petition 

We,  the  undersigned  faculty,  employees, 
and  students  of  the  State  University  College 
at  Oswego,  New  York  condemn  the  brutal 
and  Inhumane  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

This  petition  affirms  the  support  of  the  fac- 
ulty, employees,  and  student  body  to  our  rep- 
resentatives participating  in  the  present 
anti-war  activities  In  Washington,  D.C. 
(Signed  by  1,421  members  of  the  college  and 
surrounding  community.) 

Resolution 
(Passed  on  May  9,   1972,  by  The  Faculty 
Executive  Committee  of  Livingston  College) 

The  Faculty  Executive  Committee  of  Liv- 
ingston College  vigorously  protests  Richard 
Nixon's  latest  desperate  moves  to  escalate  the 
war  in  Indochina.  His  actions  will  destroy  the 
lives  of  Vietnamese  people.  His  decisions  will 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  even  greater  numbers. 

We  do  in  fact  reject  Richard  Nixon's  block- 
ade of  North  Vietnam  as  his  answer  to  a  mili- 
tary debacle  within  a  South  Vietnamese  Army 
that  In  large  measure  refuses  to  fight. 
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Furthermore,  we  do  believe  that  this  es- 
calation may  well  mask  Richard  Nixon's  In- 
tentions to  Ixwab  extensively  the  dike  system 
in  North  Vietnam  and  bring  Immediate  mis- 
ery and  death  to  hxmdreds  of  thousands  If 
not  millions  of  people.  New  York  Times  re- 
ports indicate  that  American  planes  have  al- 
ready struck  at  the  dike  system  in  Namha 
Province  southeast  of  Hanoi.  If  these  reports 
are  true,  we  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of 
what  could  become  a  human  holocaust  re- 
cently sensed  as  a  possibility  and  rejected 
as  a  monstrous  calamity  by  many  people, 
since  It  Is  similar  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
struction caused  by  nuclear  weapons. 

The  destruction  of  the  dike  system  In  the 
Red  River  Delta  would  mean  Immediate 
death  by  drowning  for  a  million  and  a  half 
Vietnamese  people  and  lingering  starvation, 
pestilence  and  death  for  an  additional  three 
and  a  half  million. 

We  must  also  be  aware  of  what  Richard 
Nixon  is  Tiotc  doing.  These  actions  and  plans 
we  find  impossible  to  accept: 

(1)  Actions  to  mine  all  major  North  Viet- 
namese ports, 

(2)  Orders  that  all  foreign  ships  in  those 
harbors  have  three  "day-light  periods"  tn 
which  to  leave  and  that  after  this  three  day 
period,  U.S.  mines  will  become  active  and 
ships  coming  or  going  will  move  at  their  own 
peril, 

(3)  Declarations  that  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  would  take  "appropriate  meas- 
ures" to  stop  North  Vietnam  from  unloading 
material  on  beaches  from  unmlned  waters, 

(4)  Plans  to  prevent,  through  bombing, 
tbe  movement  of  material  In  North  Vietnam 
over  rail  lines  originating  In  China, 

(5)  Choices  on  the  three  alternatives  to 
end  the  war — rejection  of  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops,  rejection  of  con- 
tinued negotiation,  and  his  implementation 
of  the  third  alternative:  "decisive  military 
action." 

Let  the  slaughter  stop.  Bring  the  G.I.S  back 
to  the  U.S.  Let  the  B-^2s  return  to  their 
hangars  and  gather  dust.  Bring  the  G.I.  pris- 
oners home.  Let  the  Vietnamese  people  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  Let  them  recon- 
struct Vietnam  with  the  aid  of  the  world  In 
order  to  undo  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 
Vietnamese  by  the  American  military  and  Its 
President. 

When  Hitler  slaughtered  millions  In  Eu- 
rope, tbe  German  people  were  blamed — ^partly 
because  so  few  did  in  fact  protest.  As  Nixon 
proceeds  to  escalate  the  slaughter  of  Viet- 
namese, let  us  act  to  raise  our  voices  and 
condemn  such  actions.  Protest  Nixon's  esca- 
lation of  the  war.  Act  to  support  anti-war  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  In  the  coming  weeks.  Stop 
tbe  kUling. 


A  POWER  SHORTAGE  SENSE 
CAN    AVERT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  NashviUe  Banner  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial comment  on  my  recent  newsletter 
documenting  the  threatened  danger  of  a 
national  power  crisis  this  summer. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Nashville  Banner.  May  11,  1972] 
A    Powxs    Shortage    Sense    Can    Avert 

It  is  an  ImiH-eesive  array  of  witnesses  Rep. 
Joe  E.  Evlns  cites  to  further  confirm  his 
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warning,  not  only  to  Fourth  District  constit- 
uents, but  to  tbe  nation  at  large,  that  a  se- 
vere power  crisis  is  shying  unless  the 
mounting  conflict  between  "environment" 
and  reasoned  steps  for  Increased  power  pro- 
duction Is  reasonably  resolved  on  the  latter's 
side. 

Rep.  Evlns  is  not  anti-environment.  He 
does  not  advocate  abuses  of  that  environ- 
ment by  blind  exploitation  of  resources  with- 
in it.  He  does  want  a  basic  public  Interest 
protected — in  the  necessity  of  power  produc- 
tion requisite  to  growing  needs  for  domestic 
and  security  uses.  He  says  bluntly  that  there 
is  a  danger  of  electric  power  shortages, 
amounting  to  brownout  and  blackouts — and 
such  could  be  disastrous. 

The  witnesses  he  cites  Include  Chairman 
John  Nasslkas  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; James  R.  Schleslnger  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission;  Secretary  Rogers  Morton 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior:  Gen. 
George  Lincoln,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, and  the  White  House. 

These  should  know.  Iltey  have  an  adequate 
grasp  of  existing  and  prospective  need — 
which  has  expanded  with  the  population 
growth  and  increased  power  usage  all  over 
the  nation.  Note  one  paragraph : 

"Despite  these  facts  and  warnings,  many 
new  power-generating  facilities  have  been  de- 
layed or  blocked  by  (envir»nmentallst)  law- 
suits, injunctions  and  bureaucratic  red  tape 
initiated  as  environmental  protection.  As  a 
result,  a  long,  hot  summer  can  produce  de- 
mands in  some  areas  that  cannot  be  met, 
and  brownouts  or  blackouts  may  occur." 

It  won't  be  much  consolation  to  you  when 
the  lights  go  off,  the  air-conditioning,  etc.,  on 
a  hot  night— or  the  tummg  ceases  of  essen- 
tial industrial  wheels  for  a  protracted  spell; 
or  cities  and  regions  suffer  prolonged  black- 
out ...  to  learn  that  the  calamity  was  caused 
by  somebody's  obsession  with  abated  smoke 
and  mwe  rarlfied  H  and  2  and  0  In  the  wil- 
derness. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  red  tape  and  circumvent 
court  delays,  the  House  recently  passed  a 
bill  which  wotild  permit  operation  of  ten 
nuclear  power  plants  in  areas  of  expected 
shortages.  That  measure  now  Is  pending  In 
the  Senate. 

Again,  valid  consideration  preservative  of 
natiual  reeotirces,  health  and  welfare,  are  not 
under  attack  . . .  but  the  validity  of  proposals 
in  that  category  are  not  rightly  to  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitrary  ipse  dlxlts  on  the  part 
of  hobby-riding  elements  suddenly  in  love 
with  "ecology."  In  the  name  of  the  latter, 
some  peculiar  situations  have  developed — In- 
cluding strangulation  of  the  very  lifeline  of 
the  nation  and  its  security,  if.  Just  like 
that!,  these  elements  can  call  the  shots  on 
Just  where  and  how  electric  power  Is  to  be 
produced.  That  is  more  power,  so  to  speak, 
than  any  such  outfits  should  be  granted.  If 
there  must  be  a  power  shortage,  let  it  be  in 
the  capricious  power  of  these  hands. 

Congressman  Evlns  is  right.  The  House  is 
right  In  the  measure  it  has  passed,  and  simi- 
lar action  is  recommended  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate — to  complete  action  on  this  vital  piece 
of  public  business. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


AMTRAK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  an  article  on  the  continuing  prob- 
lems of  Amtrak: 

VS.  Auditors  Swarm  Over  Amtrak's  Books 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Government  auditors  may  find  themselves 
tripping  over  one  another  at  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  (Amtrak)  during 
the  next  few  months. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  It  has  been 
learned,  began  a  wide-ranging  audit  of  Am- 
trak's operations  about  five  weeks  ago.  GAO 
performs  it  audits  on  behalf  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, sources  said,  is  expected  to  begin  its 
first  full-scale  audit  of  Amtrak  probably 
within  four  to  five  months. 

The  ICC  audit  is  expected  to  be  a  tough 
one  in  view  of  the  differences  between  the 
commission  and  Amtrak — differences  which 
began  almost  from  the  day  Amtrak  began 
operating  most  of  the  nation's  railroad  pas- 
senger service  May  1,  1971. 

running  arguments 

Last  year,  ICC  staff  members  and  Amtrak 
were  engaged  in  a  series  of  disputes  over 
the  extent  of  the  commission's  Jurisdiction 
over  the  largely  federally  funded  corporation. 
The  corporation  eventually  agreed  to  provide 
the  ICC  with  the  figures  the  commission 
sought — primarily  concerning  the  financial 
operations  of  Amtrak. 

But  correspondence  in  ICC  files  indicates 
the  company  and  the  commission  still  are  at 
odds  over  the  quality  of  the  Information 
Amtrak  is  supplying. 

Currently,  Amtrak  is  nearly  two  months 
late  in  filing  an  annual  report  with  the 
commission.  Amtrak  has  said  it  will  continue 
to  file  some  rep>orts  late  because  the  13  rail- 
roads which  operate  Amtrak's  trains  have 
60  days  from  the  end  of  each  month  to  pro- 
vide the  corporation  with  bills  for  operati.ig 
expenses. 

DELAY    OR'D 

The  ICC  so  far  has  authorized  Amtrak  to 
file  Its  1971  aiuiual  report  60  days  late.  But 
one  letter  in  commission  files  shows  that  an 
ICC  staff  board  refused  to  allow  the  corpora- 
tion a  permanent  exemption  from  regulations 
so  It  could  file  all  reports  60  days  lat«. 

The  ICC  staff  believes  that  now  that  Am- 
trak has  a  year's  experience  with  opwrations 
it  should  file  reports  on  an  estimated  basis, 
and  later  submit  any  necessary  corrections 
after  final  figures  are  available. 

Figures  that  Amtrak  has  filctl,  however, 
give  some  indication  how  the  corporation  has 
grown.  During  its  first  month  in  business — 
May  1971 — Amtrak  had  67  employees — 27  of 
them  transportation  and  dining  car  inspec- 
tors— and  a  total  payroll  of  $72,125.20. 

PATROLL  SWELLS 

In  a  year-end  report,  Amtrak  told  the  ICC 
its  employment  had  grown  to  185.  and  salaries 
for  1971 — actually  for  the  eight  months  it 
was  in  business — ^totaled  (1.670,181.  That 
averages  out  to  about  $209,000  a  month  dur- 
ing 1971. 

The  latest  report — for  March  1972 — shows 
Amtrak's  employment  has  grown  to  477  and 
Its  monthly  payroll  has  swelled  to  $503,317. 
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The     reports    do    not    show    individual  employes    under    various    classifications    of  Sky  Chef  division  which  provides  both  food 

salaries   by   name — although   Amtrak's  an-  clerk.  The  company  also  reported  it  had  9  and  those  who  serve  It. 

nual    report    wiU    have   such   a   list   for   aU  stenographer-secretaries  earning  a  total   of  He  added  that  food  In  Amtrak's  executive 

officials  earning  $30,000  a  year  or  more.  The  $6,963  in  March,  whUe  another  59  steno-typ-  dining  room  sells  for  $1.75  for  soup  and  a 

March   payroU    sheet,   however,   shows   that  ists  shared  $35,995.  The  niunber  of  dining  car  sandwich,  and  $2.50  for  a  larger  lunch 

Amtrak's   10  top  executives  earned   a  total  and  transportation  Inspectors  had  expanded  j«.*,„i,  »,«„„«.,-  .»j-w... 

of  $42.667— or  an  average  of  nearly  $4,270  a  from  27  to  67.  Amtrak  executive  salaries 

month  each.  v^nr-rvn^rr  r-«ir.                               RogcT  Lewis,  president $125,000 

Amtrak's  two  most  highly  paid  executives  executive  chef  j     Richard    Tomllnson.    executive 

are  its   president,   Roger  Lewis,  at  $125  000  Also  shown  in  March— but  not  listed  at  all         vice  pres 74,000 

a  year,  and  its  executive  vice  president,  J.  «l"''lig  1971— was  one  dining  car  chef  earning  Robert   Medvecky.   vice   president- 
Richard  Tomllnson.  $74,000.  $1,958  a  month.                                                                  law 55,  000 

It  turns  out  that  Amtrak  has  hired  an  "ex-  F.  S.   (Pat)    King,  vice  presldent- 

OFFiCERS,  AniES  ecutlve  Chef "  whose  Job  description  indicates         operations 55,000 

Another  25  division  officers  shared  $61,083  he  Is  responsible  for  research  of  on-board  Harold    Graham,    vice    presldent- 

In    March — or    an    average    of    $2,433    each,  food  and  beverage  service.  He  Is  also  supposed         marketing 60,000 

Thirteen   professional   assistants   received   a  to  assist  In  planning  menus  and  Is  "respon-  Gerald  Morgan,  vice  president-govt. 

total   of  $18,656 — or  nearly  $1,500  a  month  slble  for  the  operation  of  the  experimental         affairs 50,000 

on  average.  kitchen."  Sydney  S.   Sterns,   vice  presldent- 

Amtrak's  clerical  and  secretarial  help  has  At  least  one  Amtrak  public  relations  offi-         comptroller 40,000 

grown  considerably  as  the  corporation  has  clal   was  em^^hatlc  that  the  chef — Richard  David    A.    Watts,    vice    president- 
expanded.  During  the  first  month  there  were  Mack,  former  executive  chef  at  American  Air-         planning 37,500 

37  employes  classified  as  clerical  and  gen-  lines — "does  not  prepare  food "  for  Amtrak  Kenneth  Housman,  vice  president- 

eral — and  three  executives.  executives.                                                                        personnel    35,000 

By  March  1972  the  number  classified  as  ex-  He  explained  that  Amtrak's  executive  din-  Edwin  E.  Edel,  vice  president-public 

ecutlve  had  grown  to  35,  and  there  were  201  Ing  room  Is  catered  by  the  Marriott  Corp.         rel 33,  500 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  wtis 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  V.  Tunney, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  C.  Leslie  Glenn,  D.D., 
subdean  of  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
Mount  Saint  Alban,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  who  hast  created  man  in  Thine 
own  image,  we  give  Thee  thanks  for  these 
Thy  servants  who  are  spending  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  our  coimtry.  Bless 
these  evermore  dear  United  States. 
Grant  to  all  our  people  grace  fearlessly 
to  contend  against  evil  and  to  make  no 
peace  with  oppression ;  and  that  we  may 
reverently  use  our  freedom,  help  us  to 
employ  it  in  the  maintenance  of  justice 
among  men  and  nations,  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender>. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Pkesident  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  17,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  John  V. 
Tunney,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

AlXEN  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday.  May  16,  1972,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  temp>ore  (Mr.  Tunney) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  today's  Senate 
proceedings. ) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   JOURNEY   TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
President  goes  to  Moscow  on  a  journey 
which  all  the  doomsayers  predicted  would 
not  take  place,  they  are  wrong  again — 
they  are  wrong  again. 

In  the  press,  on  the  networks,  and  in 
the  Congress,  they  do  not  have  the  grace 
to  admit  their  error  or  even  to  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  the  President,  through  his 
own  masterly  handling  of  foreign  policy, 
has  taken  a  strong,  bold,  and  necessary 
decision  in  Vietnam.  This  decision  has 
not  met  with  the  predicted  repercussions 
from  other  nations  but  has  been  met, 
instead,  by  sc-  responsible  attitude  and 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  continuing 
rapprochement  and  an  improvement  in 
relations  and,  I  would  hope,  certain  sub- 
stantive achievements  at  that  conference. 
Normally,  in  the  Senate,  I  would  have 


expected  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
Senators  would  rise  and  express  their 
good  wishes  to  the  President  on  his  trip 
and  their  hopes  for  his  success  based 
upon  their  desire  for  peace  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  that,  they  have  been  busy  op- 
posing an  amendment  to  stop  the  killing, 
engaging  in  futile  gestures,  and  attempt- 
ing to  second  guess  the  President  in  his 
role  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary,  particularly 
in  contrast  to  the  actions  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  and  the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba  and 
at  the  time  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's numerous  forays  into  foreign  pol- 
icy. At  that  time  the  Republican  leader- 
ship— those  who  occupied  these  very  two 
desks — one  at  which  I  now  stand — for- 
bore to  embarrass  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  forbore  to  weaken  his 
hand,  and  forbore  the  temptation  to 
engage  in  political  advantage  with  an 
absent  President  engaged  on  a  mission 
of  the  highest  import. 

I  hope  that  they  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  chance.  I  hope  that  they  will  give 
the  country  a  chance.  I  hope  that  they 
will  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


BEYOND  'BREAD  AND  BUTTER" 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  amplification  we  have  in  the 
Chamber  these  days.  Having  reserved 
this  time  for  a  statement  this  morning. 
I  find  that  my  voice  is  somewhat  gone,  so 
that  I  will  try  to  keep  the  microphone 
in  place. 

Mr.  President,  a  time  of  crisis  may  also 
be  one  of  reevaluation. 

Today,  in  Southeast  Asia,  our  Nation 
faces  a  new  and  awful  peril.  As  the  mili- 
tary position  of  the  Saigon  government 
continues    to    deteriorate,    the    United 
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states  has  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  major  power  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  "Vietnamization,"  long 
heralded  as  a  panacea,  has  become  a  dis- 
aster. Designed  to  disengage  us  from  a 
limited  war.  it  has  in  fact  brought  us 
closer  to  total  war.  Once  a^rain,  as  in 
Cuba.  10  years  ago,  we  stand  at  the  brink. 

Here  at  home,  many  Americans  are 
concerned  with  the  course  of  domestic 
policymaking.  The  "new  economic 
policy,"  spectacularly  uncovered  last 
Aug\ist  15  as  a  cure  to  the  Nation's  ills, 
has  yet  to  inspire  the  confidence  needed 
for  a  vigorous  recovery.  Even  its  firmest 
apologists  admit  that  it  is  poorly 
equipped  to  effect  the  long-term  reforms 
which  people  have  demanded. 

Eight  months  after  its  introduction. 
NEP  has.  in  fact,  done  more  to  reinforce 
the  country's  economic  polarization  than 
to  reverse  it.  Profits  rise  but  un^nploy- 
ment  continues.  A  massive  tax-relief 
program,  addressed  largely  to  the  busi- 
ness sector,  has  had  little  iibpact  on  the 
more  than  5  million  wage  earners  un- 
able to  find  work.  Prices,  especially  for 
such  essential  items  as  food,  continue 
their  upward  spiral,  far  outdistancing 
administration  anti-inflation  objectives. 
Even  radical  Federal  intervention  into 
the  marketplace  has  proven  unable  to 
stop  the  rise  of  wages  and  prices.  An 
equitable  incomes  policy  remains  illusive. 

On  the  international  front,  the  dollar 
continues  its  weak  performance.  Despite 
last  winter's  historic  devaluation,  it  con- 
tinues to  lose  value  in  comparison  to 
other  currencies. 

These  issues  of  jobs,  prices,  the  state  of 
the  economy  in  general,  will  no  doubt  be 
a  substantial  factor  in  this  year's  na- 
tional election.  The  early  primaries,  how- 
ever, demonstrate  a  growing  public  dis- 
satisfaction which  goes  beyond  bread 
and  butter  issues.  In  1972  many  people 
have  begim  to  question  not  only  the 
health  but  the  very  direction  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  Shocked  at  the  enor- 
mous p<^tical  clout  of  the  giant  corpo- 
rate conglomerates,  appalled  at  the  cyn- 
ical behavior  of  Government  officials  who 
permit  these  special  interests  to  domi- 
nate over  the  public  interest,  they  want 
to  see  a  change  in  the  economic  power 
structiu-e. 

They  are  disgusted,  too,  with  a  tax 
sjrstem  which  subsidizes  the  privileged, 
taxing  gains  from  capital  at  a  lower  rate 
than  gains  from  labor.  They  question  the 
equity  of  tax  favors  to  corporations  while 
the  individual,  as  wage  earner  and  con- 
sumer, is  left  with  the  greatest  burden. 

More  broadly,  many  Americans  express 
concern  at  the  growing  economic  polar- 
ization of  our  society  itself,  a  process  the 
Government  appears  to  be  assisting.  Re- 
sentful of  the  privileged,  fearful  of  the 
poor,  they  wonder  what  happened  to 
those  progressive  goals  to  which  we  have 
aspired  these  many  years. 

For  all  Americans,  1972  is  a  year  of 
decision,  a  year  to  set  a  course.  Even  as 
we  confront  the  challenges  of  the  day, 
we  must  look  back  at  the  record  of  the 
past,  at  the  differing  policies  which  have 
marked  the  character  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations, the  philosophies  which 
have  gtiided  their  purpose. 

In  1968,  the  Democratic  platform 
could  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  party's 
8  years  of  economic  stewardship.  Under 


Keimedy  and  Johnson.  Democratic  eco- 
nomic policies  brought: 

A  90-month  period  of  recession-free 
prosperity,  the  longest  and  strongest 
period  of  sustained  economic  growth  in 
American  history; 

A  slash  in  the  unemplojrment  rate 
from  7  to  under  4  percent; 

An  increase  of  nearly  40  percent  in 
real  wages  and  salaries  and  nearly  one- 
third  in  the  average  person's  real  in- 
come; 

And.  on  the  8-yea,T  average,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  levels  of  the  individual 
income  tax. 

These  Democratic  accomplishments, 
mighty  in  themselves,  appear  even  more 
impressive  when  compared  to  the  cat- 
astrophic record  scored  by  the  Nixon 
administration  these  past  3>/&  years. 

Taking  office  in  January  of  1969  on  a 
pledge  of  "fiscal  responsibility",  the  Re- 
publicans brought: 

The  first  recession  since  the  Eisen- 
hower administration — which  itself  pre- 
sided over  three  major  recessions; 

A  climb  in  the  jobless  rate  from  a  full 
employment  level  to  over  6  percent  in 
the  short  space  of  30  months — and  main- 
taining a  rate  of  unemplojrment  during 
these  past  3  years  so  destructive  of  na- 
tional income  and  Federal  revenue  that 
it  caused  the  greatest  Government  def- 
icits in  peacetime  history,  and  contrib- 
uted a  full  30  percent  to  the  entire  na- 
tional debt; 

The  first  time  since  1893  that  the 
United  States  fell  behind  on  our  balance 
of  trade — we  Imported  more  than  we  ex- 
ported; 

The  worst  international  payments  def- 
icit in  history — resulting  in  the  first  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  since  the  1930's; 

The  worst  imemployment  in  10  years; 

And  the  worst  annual  inflation  rate  in 
20  years — leading  to  broadscale  Federal 
controls  on  the  Nation's  wages  and  prices, 
another  step  unprecedented  in  American 
peacetime  history. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say 
that  economic  policymaking  under  the 
Nixon  administration  proved  itself  out  of 
step  with  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

For  2>^  years,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion pursued  a  "game  plan"  which  said 
that  the  best  way  to  fight  inflation  was 
by  cutting  back  on  real  economic  growth 
and  employment  opportunities.  This  Re- 
publican attempt  to  make  a  pact  with  the 
devil,  to  buy  price  stability  with  other 
people's  jobs,  had  an  awful  consequence: 
More  inflation,  higher  unemployment. 

President  Nixon  resisted  all  congres- 
sional efforts  to  deal  with  the  worsening 
unemployment  situation  directly.  He 
vetoed  the  Manpower  Act  of  1970,  a  bill 
which  would  have  created  200,000  public 
service  jobs.  He  vetoed  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  of  1971,  which  would 
have  put  the  same  number  of  people  to 
work  cleaning  up  our  pollution  and  pro- 
tecting the  environment. 

In  August  of  1971,  the  Republican  Pres- 
ident ordered  a  5 -percent  cut  in  the  3 
million-man  civil  service,  thus  destroying 
150,000  jobs,  the  exact  number  created  by 
Congress  under  emergency  emplojTOjent 
legislation  the  month  before. 

Above  all,  the  administration  reneged 
on  its  responsibility  to  plan  and  provide 
for  the  great  economic  transition  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  production  and 


priorities,  a  failure  which  left  2  million 
veterans  and  defense  workers  imem- 
ployed  and  which  kept  a  large  segment  of 
the  Nation  deiiendent  on  continued  de- 
fense and  aerosp£u:e  spending. 

Instead,  the  administration  chose  to 
direct  its  energies  toward  the  composi- 
tion of  new  excuses  for  high  unemploy- 
ment. For  awliile,  it  pointed  to  inflation 
and  said  that  the  Nation  somehow  could 
not  afford  full  employment.  Then  it 
pointed  to  the  "winding  down"  of  the 
war  and  the  loss  of  defense  jobs.  Finally 
it  resorted  to  the  excuse  that  there  are 
now  more  women  and  yoimg  people  in 
the  labor  force.  Under  the  Republicans, 
in  short,  full  employment  h&s  become  an 
impossible  dream. 

On  the  issue  of  prices,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration made  its  position  all  too 
clear  from  the  very  outset.  For  the  first 
2Vi  years,  it  was  hands  off.  Prices  were 
not  considered  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. Jawboning,  wage-price  guidelines 
or  any  other  form  of  incomes  policy  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  effect  of  this 
program  was  to  be  expected:  Historic  in- 
fiation.  Big  business,  led  by  steel,  saw 
their  chance  to  make  up  for  the  period  of 
restraint  they  had  been  encouraged  to 
honor  imder  Democratic  administrations. 
Prices  skyrocketed. 

Failure  to  initiate  a  more  moderate 
form  of  incomes  policy  had  forced  the 
administration  to  desperate  action  by 
August  15,  1971.  Forced  to  move,  the  ad- 
ministration threw  together  a  wage  and 
price  program  overnight;  a  program 
which  continues  to  demonstrate  its 
haphazard  construction.  Wage  Increases 
are  tied  to  strict  guidelines.  Prices  are  al- 
lowed to  go  up  on  the  basis  of  "cost  fac- 
tors" with  only  occasional  reference  to 
national  anti-inflationary  goals.  Equity, 
confidence,  and  public  understanding  re- 
main illusive. 

Nixon  administration  fiscal  policy,  too, 
has  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation  as  to 
the  Nation's  real  circumstances.  While 
most  economists  recognized  the  need  for 
a  sharp  stimulus  to  consumer  spending, 
the  Republican  policymakers  continued 
to  emphasize  a  "trickle  down"  philos- 
ophy, which  calls  for  tax  breaks  to  busi- 
ness firms.  Depreciation  allowances  have 
been  lil>eralized.  Tax  deferral  systems  for 
firms  in  the  export  trade  have  been  in- 
stituted. Only  recently,  the  President  in- 
dicated his  support  for  a  national  sales 
or  value-added  tax.  All  of  these  programs 
have  shifted  the  tax  burden  from  the  cor- 
poration to  the  individual — at  a  time 
when  existing  plant  and  equipment  is 
lying  idle  due  to  a  lack  of  consumer 
spending.  The  effects  of  this  misguided 
Republican  policy  on  the  overall  economy 
has  Ijeen  all  too  obvious. 

Many  Americans  have  also  become 
deeply  concerned  at  the  direction  our 
economy  has  been  taking  during  recent 
years.  They  want  to  see,  not  only  a  return 
to  full  employment  and  stable  prices  but 
to  a  progressive  society  where  Govern- 
ment action  supports  equity  rather  than 
privilege. 

Recently  a  congressional  committee  re- 
leased a  report  showing  that  the  differ- 
ence in  incomes  between  the  lower  one- 
fifth  of  our  society  and  the  upper  one- 
fifth  has  almost  doubled  during  the  past 
20  years.  Many  working  people,  who  have 
worked  hard  for  years  trj^g  to  get  a 
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more  honest  share  in  their  production, 
are  concerned  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  worked  to  support  this  growing 
chasm  between  rich  and  poor. 

They  have  good  reason  to  believe  this. 
They  are  told  that  in  1970,  112  wealthy 
citizens  whose  annual  incomes  exceeded 
$200,000  paid  no  taxes  whatsoever.  They 
have  also  discovered  that  the  progressive 
income  tax  has  become  something  of  an 
illusion.  In  1968,  for  Instance,  the  mod- 
erate income  worker  making  $8,000  to 
$10,000  a  year  paid  Federal,  State,  smd 
local  taxes  at  the  same  rate  as  people 
earning  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Tax  inequity  is  not  the  only  reform  is- 
sue of  1972.  Many  Americans  are  also 
distraught  at  the  growing  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  political  clout 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporate  execu- 
tives. As  consiuners  and  small  business- 
men, they  have  felt  the  bite  of  price- 
setting  and  collusion  by  the  big  conglom- 
erates. One  economist  estimated  not 
long  ago  that  consumers  lose  $45  billion 
a  year  from  the  lack  of  competitive  pric- 
ing. All  citizens  are  concerned  at  the 
brazen  performance  of  corporation 
lobbyists  attempting  to  insure  them- 
selves against  prosecution. 

Looking  forward  to  the  next  4  years, 
a  program  for  change  is  self-evident. 
The  American  people  want,  first  of  all,  a 
renewal  of  the  Democrat's  pledge  in 
1968: 

For  those  who  cannot  obtain  other  em- 
ployment, the  Federal  government  will  be 
the  employer  of  last  resort,  either  directly 
or  through  Federal  assistance  to  state  and 
local  projects. 

Such  a  policy  is  necessary,  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  humanitarian  grounds,  but 
on  solid  economic  ones.  Low  wages  and 
underemployment  will  continue  to  de- 
plete purchasing  power  when  there  are 
able-bodied  citizens  still  out  of  work.  As 
long  as  businessmen  and  consumers  are 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  joblessness 
and  depleted  markets,  there  will  be  a 
growing  tendency  to  put  off  spending  and 
investment.  Uncertainty  will  propel  an 
endless  age  of  economic  slack. 

To  insure  that  Government  will  have 
the  needed  fiscal  resources,  the  income 
tax  system  must  be  reformed  upon  the 
principle  that  a  dollar  of  income  should 
be  taxed  &s  any  other  dollar  of  income, 
regardless  of  its  source,  at  the  same  pro- 
gressive rate. 

Antitrust  policy  must  be  pursued  vig- 
orously with  the  intention  of  removing 
the  monopolistic  situations  that  make 
price  competition  an  illusion.  Monopo- 
lists and  oligopolists  must  be  prevented 
from  engaging  in  price  collusion  and 
leadership  practices  which  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
destroy  our  greatest  bulwark  against 
inflation — competition. 

Overall,  the  people  want  a  return  to 
the  decent,  progressive  society  where  the 
Government  tries  to  modify  sharp  eco- 
nomic differences  rather  than  contribut- 
ing to  them.  They  want  an  end  to  an 
era  where  Government  decisionmaking 
serves  the  interests  of  a  corporate  elite. 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE   MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjoiunment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  this  order  was 
changed  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW,  MAY  18,  1972,  TO  10 
A.M.  FRIDAY,  MAY  19,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  Fri- 
day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  MAY  19,  1972,  TO  MON- 
DAY, MAY  22,  1972,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  3  p.m. 
today,  the  Senate  temporarily  lay  aside 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  3526,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  3543,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  that  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3526, 
remain  in  a  temporarily  set-aside  status 
until  the  disposition  of  S.  3543  or  the 
close  of  business  today,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shaU  not  object, 
would 'the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  there  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  atomic  energy  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  Is. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on 
the  bill,  1  hour  on  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  and  one-half 
hour  on  any  other  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  or  appeal. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  If  that  bill  Is  not  fin- 
ished this  afternoon,  would  the  Senate, 
when  it  comes  back  in  session  on  tomor- 
row, proceed  to  consider  the  proposed 
legislation  that  Is  now  pending? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  atomic  energy  bill  is  not  finished 
this  afternoon — which  I  sun  quite  sure 
it  will  be — but  in  the  eventuality  it  is 
not  completed,  the  Senate  at  the  close 
of  business  today  will  return  to  the  un- 
finished business,  the  State  authorization 
bUl. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
way  I  imderstood  it.  A  great  many  of  us 
in  the  Senate  are  adamant  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  set  aside  the  pending  de- 
bate in  regard  to  cutting  off  fimds  for 
Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  previous- 
ly in  his  other  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest made  clear  that  the  Senate  Is  not 
going  to  go  out  of  session,  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  meet  each  day. 

There  is  a  feeling  we  could  set  aside 
the  Vietnam  war  and  related  questions 
from  time  to  time  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  on 
relatively  minor  matters,  where  there 
are  imanimous-consent  requests  or  where 
there  would  be  a  imanimous-consent 
agreement  on  limited  time.  That  is  the 
situation  on  this  request  in  regard  to  the 
atomic  energy  bill  but  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  a  good  many  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate feel  we  should  not  lay  aside  the 
pending  question  except  temporarily 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  the  major 
question  before  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  have  it  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  votes  this 
week,  right  away,  today,  on  the  Brooke 
amendment,  then  on  the  Church-Case 
amendment,  £is  amended,  and  then,  if 
there  is  a  motion  to  strike,  on  that  meas- 
ure. I  think  the  Senate  should  proceed 
with  its  business  and  we  should  decide 
whether  or  not  we  want  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  continue  or  to  stop,  and  we  can 
stop  it  if  we  want  to. 

I  think  this  ad  hoc  request  now  before 
us  to  set  aside  this  bill  at  3  o'clock  is  for 
a  limited  time  only,  and  then  we  will  go 
back  to  the  pending  matter.  That  is  the 
way  we  all  understood  it.  I  will  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACmON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
AND  FOR  S.  3526  TO  BE  LAID  BE- 
FORE THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
Immediately  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  3526. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  ON  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  BILL  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  attaches  in  the 
respective  cloakrooms  alert  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  one  or  more 
rollcall  votes  on  the  atomic  energy  bill 
this  afternoon,  after  the  hour  of  3  o'clock. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


PREVENTION  OF  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
science, the  ability  to  look  ahead,  to  see 
into  the  future,  is  one  of  the  qualities 
we  hope  for  in  statesmen  and  scholars — 
in  short,  in  wise  men.  But  it  is  a  quality 
which  is  always  in  short  supply.  It  is, 
however,  a  quality  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  many  fields,  on  many 
occasions,  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
president  emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

It  was  tragically  present  in  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower's distinguished  and  thoughtful  re- 
port issued  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Prevention 
of  Violence,  of  which  he  was  the  chair- 
man. That  report  comes  to  mind  in  the 
light  of  the  tragic  evoits  in  Maryland  on 
Monday,  in  which  Governor  Wallace  of 
Alabama  was  guimed  down,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  he  is  now  a  patient  in  a 
Maryland  hospital  with  very  serious 
injuries. 

Because  Dr.  Eisenhower's  report  was 
impressive,  and  because  it  did  look  to 
conditions  under  which  a  President  or  a 
presidential  candidate  might  be  the  tar- 
get of  an  assassin,  I  think  it  should  be- 
come mandatory  reading  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  in  fact  for  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  It  is  an  extremely 
valuable  report,  which  received  some 
passing  attention  at  the  time  it  was  is- 
sued, but  which  i  think  needs  to  be  re- 
read and  retained. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  names  of  the  members  of 


that  Commission,  which  included  such 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  majority  leader. 
Representative  Boggs,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Representative  McCulloch,  and  such 
distinguished  Senators  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ;  the 
very  interesting  chapter  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  hypothetical  assassin;  and  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  political 
assassinations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National   Commission   on  the   Cavses  and 
Pkevention  of  Violence 

The  members  are:  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsen- 
hower, Chairman;  Congressman  Hale  Boggs; 
Archbishop  Terence  J.  Cooke;  Ambassador 
Patricia  Harris;  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart; 
Judge  A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham;  Eric  Hoffer; 
Senator  Roman  Hruska;  Leon  Jaworskl;  Al- 
bert E.  Jenner,  Jr.;  Congressman  WUUam  C. 
McCulloch;  Judge  Ernest  W.  McParland;  and 
Dr.  W.  Walter  Mennlnger. 

The  staff  are:  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  Executive 
Director;  Thomas  D.  Barr,  Deputy  Director; 
James  F.  Short,  Jr.;  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang;  Co- 
directors  of  Research;  James  S.  Campbell, 
General  Counsel;  and  WUliam  G.  McDonald, 
Administrative  Officer. 

HYPOTHETICAL    ASSASSIN 

Thus  it  might  have  been  hjTDOthesized  in 
1968  that  the  next  assassin  to  strike  at  a 
President — or  presidential  candidate,  as  it 
turned  out — ^would  have  most  of  the  follow- 
ing attributes : 

from  a  broken  home,  with  the  father  ab- 
sent or  unresponsive  to  the  child; 

withdrawn,  a  loner,  no  girl  friends,  either 
unmarried  or  a  failure  at  marriage: 

unable  to  work  steadUy  in  the  last  year  or 
so  before  the  assassination; 

white,  male,  foreign-born  or  with  parents 
foreign-bom;  short,  slight  build; 

a  zealot  for  a  political,  religious,  or  other 
cause,  but  not  a  member  of  an  organized 
movement; 

assassinates  in  the  name  of  a  specl&c  Issue 
which  is  related  to  the  principles  or  philoso- 
phy of  his  cause; 

chooses  a  handgun  as  his  weapon; 

selects  a  moment  when  the  President  is 
appearing  amid  crowds. 

We  do  not  know  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty why  these  characteristics  appear  in 
the  presidential  assassin.  (Certainly  the  per- 
sonal attributes  can  be  found  in  many  valu- 
able, trustworthy  citizens.)  Nor  do  we  know 
why  the  assassin  politicizes  his  private  mis- 
eries or  why  he  chooses  to  express  himself 
through  such  a  terrible  crime.  Perhaps  he 
comes  to  blame  his  own  failures  on  others. 
Maybe  because  he  does  not  live  in  a  true 
community  of  men  and  has  no  rewarding  re- 
lationships with  others,  he  relates  instead  to 
an  abstraction:  "the  poor"  or  "mankind." 
Once  his  own  inner  misery  becomes  identi- 
fied with  the  misery  of  those  whom  he  cham- 
pions, he  places  the  blame  for  both  on  the 
nation's  foremost  political  figure.  Incapable 
of  sustained  devotion  toward  a  long-range 
goal,  the  assassin  Is  capable  of  short  bursts 
of  frenzied  activity  which  are  doomed  to 
failure.  Each  failure  seems  to  reinforce  the 
self-loathing  and  the  need  to  accomplish — 
in  one  burst  of  directed  energy — something 
of  great  worth  to  end  his  misery  and  assert 
his  value  as  a  human  being. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  long-range  hopes,  and  respon- 
sible citizens  must  give  serious  attention  to 
how  we  can  best  realize  them.  For  the  short 


range,  this  nation  is  not  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  tragedy  of  assassination.  We  con- 
clude with  a  reiteration  of  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  minimize  greatly  the  risk  of 
assassination : 

Selective  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Secret  Service  to  include  protection  of  any 
federal  officeholder  or  candidate  who  is 
deemed  a  temporary  but  serious  assassination 
risk; 

Improved  protection  of  state  and  local  of- 
ficeholders and  candidates,  and  strengthened 
ties  between  those  holding  this  respon- 
sibility and  the  appropriate  federal  agencies; 

Restrictive  licensing  of  handguns  to  cxir- 
tall  greatly  their  availability; 

Development  and  Implementation  of  de- 
vices to  detect  concealed  weapons  and  am- 
mvmltlon  on  persons  entering  public  meet- 
ing places; 

A  significant  reduction  of  risky  public  ap- 
pearances by  the  President  and  by  presiden- 
tial candidates: 

A  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of 
public  and  commercial  television  both  as 
a  vehicle  of  communication  by  the  President 
and  as  a  campaign  tool  by  presidential  can- 
didates. 


TRAVEL  TO  MAINLAND  CHINA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguislied  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  Senator  Ellender  under  date  of  May 
11,  1972,  written  by  David  M.  Absliire, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  The  letter  deals 
with  the  possible  interest  in  travel  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  employees  of  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Depahtment  op  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  Pro  Tempore, 
United  States  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  The  relationship 
that  is  beginning  to  develop  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  resulted  in  increased  interest  In 
travel  to  that  country  by  members  of  the 
Congress  and  employees  of  the  Legislative 
Branch.  The  President  has  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  assume  responsibility  for 
facilitating  such  travel  and  to  seek  your  co- 
operation in  preventing  any  misunderstand- 
ings that  might  set  back  the  developing  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  that  connection.  It  would  be  very  help- 
ful If  Members,  staff  personnel  or  employees 
planning  to  travel  to  China  In  either  an  of- 
ficial or  private  capacity  would  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  applying  for  a  vi.sa 
of  the  purpose  of  the  trip,  the  dates  of  travel 
and  the  planned  itinerary. 

The  Department  will  respond  promptly 
to  any  request  for  advice  on  how  best  to 
proceed  with  the  application  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  will  Inform  the  In- 
tended traveller  of  any  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations involved. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  this  letter  would 
be  printed  in  fiUl  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  before  being  assigned  to 
Committee. 

We  will  be  very  gratefvU  for  your  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Davio  M.  Abshise, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session,  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
beginning  vrith  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Aftairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioD,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
to  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nominations  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  Nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  immediately  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  TuNNEY>  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  Gener.^l 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  la-.v.  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  the  Over- 
.seas  Private  Investment  Corporation,  Fiscal 
Year  1971."  dated  May  16,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Contmittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  p\irsuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of 
Financial  Statements,  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  Fund.  Fiscal  Years  1970  and 
It'Tl,"   D?pariineut    of   the   Treasury,   dated 


May  17,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  on  Third  Preferenck  and  Sixth 
Preference  Classification  tor  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  refened  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  TtTNNET)  : 

Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"REsoLtTiONS  Urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States   To    Enact    Certain    Pro- 
posed Legislation  To  Be  Known  as  the 
StmPACE  Transportation  Act  of  1971 
"Whereas,  Present  and  future  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  a  stable  and  an  expanding 
economy  require  the  smooth  functioning  of 
a    balanced    surface    transportation    system, 
malting  the  best  possible  use  of  all  modes  of 
transportation:  rail,  highway  and  water;  and 
"Whereas,  The  demand  for  freight  trans- 
portation Is  growing  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  population  and  will  double  by  1985;  and 
"Whereas,  Today  the  surface  transporta- 
tion industry  has  serious  financial  difficulties 
and  a  weakened  transportation  system  re- 
tards economic  growth  throughout  the  coun- 
try, undermines  the  efficiency  of  industrial 
and   agricultural   production,   vmnecessarlly 
increases   production    costs,    feeds    Inflation 
and  handicaps  the  nation's  ability  to  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets;  and 

" Whereas,  Existing  federal  policies  relat- 
ing to  regulation  and  financing  of  surface 
transportation  are  outdated  and  have  im- 
peded the  progress  and  health  of  the  trans- 
portation industry;  and 

"  Whereas,  There  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1971  (S.  2362  and  HJi.  11207),  which  Is  a 
proposal  designed  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  financial  soundness  and  health  of  sur- 
face transportation,  encourage  Investment, 
improve  competitive  balance  among  and 
within  its  various  modes  and  at  the  same 
time  also  improve  the  process  of  government 
regulation;  and 

"Whereas,  Hearings  have  begun  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  surface  trans- 
portation legislation;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  proposed  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1971  with  provisions  for 
updating  regulations  and  extending  limited 
financial  assistance  to  the  nation's  modes  of 
surface  transportation,  including  rail,  high- 
way and  water  transportation;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  tJikereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  May  10, 1972. " 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BAOLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  "the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 


H.R.  9580.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning the  fees  for  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain motor  vehicles  (Rept.  No.  92-794). 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  S.  3587,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  under- 
stand that  this  has  been  cleared  on  all 
sides. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  3618.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  State  of  California  as  wilderness.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy) : 

S.  3619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  urban  national  park  known  as 
the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  National 
Cultural  Park  In  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene  Ka- 
songo  Nellls.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3621.  A  bin  allowing  employees  and  an- 
nuitants enrolled  In  Federal  health  benefits 
plans  to  appeal  certain  determinations  of  In- 
surance carriers.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmond 
Assad  Awaljane.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  protect  the  cotton  farm  yield  of  farms 
on  which  any  crop  of  cotton  is  destroyed  in 
any  year  prior  to  harvest  through  no  fault 
of  the  producer.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  235.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3618.   A   bill   to   designate   certain 
lands    in    the    State    of    California    as 
wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

OMNIBUS   CALIFORNIA   WUOERNESS  ACT  OF   1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  wilderness,  what  remains  of  it, 
is  a  precious  national  resource.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  preserve  areas  of  wilder- 
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ness  for  future  generations,  so  that  they 
may  know  samples  of  the  native  Ameri- 
can earth,  areas  where  nature  is  free  of 
man's  dominion.  It  is  also  important  that 
we  act  now  to  protect  areas  of  wilderness 
for  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  peo- 
ple, yoimg  and  old,  who  are  finding  that 
very  few  natural  areas  remain. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion began  its  report  entitled  "One-Third 
of  the  Nation's  Land,"  by  stating — 

Feeling  the  pressures  of  an  enlarging 
population,  burgeoning  growth,  and  expand- 
ing demand  for  land  and  natural  resources, 
the  American  people  today  have  an  almost 
desperate  need  to  determine  the  best  pur- 
poses to  which  their  public  land  .  .  .  should 
be  dedicated. 

Today,  recreational  use  of  wilderness 
areas,  where  man  can  meet  nature  on 
nature's  own  terms,  is  among  the  fastest 
growing  fonns  of  leisure  pursuit. 

California  is  now  our  most  populous 
State,  yet  we  have  a  remaining  legacy  of 
wilderness  in  California.  A  number  of 
fine  wilderness  areas  are  in  State  owner- 
ship and  I  am  much  encouraged  by  the 
steps  our  California  Legislature  has  re- 
cently taken  to  establish  policies  for 
designating  and  preserving  State  wilder- 
ness lands.  But  most  of  California's  re- 
maining wilderness  heritage  is  found  on 
the  Federal  lands,  in  our  national  parks 
and  monuments,  national  forests,  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges,  and  on  public 
domain  lands  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

Already,  the  Congress  has  designated 
17  wilderness  areas  in  California  imder 
the  protection  of  the  national  vtlldemess 
preservation  system  established  by  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act.  These  areas,  total- 
ing 1,600,000  acres,  are  a  good  first  step 
in  securing  "an  endiu'ing  resource  of 
wilderness"  for  the  people  of  California 
and  visitors  to  our  State  to  use  and  en- 
Joy.  But  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
in  planning  for  additional  wilderness 
areas,  in  working  out  boundary  recom- 
mendations with  the  help  of  managing 
agencies  and  the  public,  and  in  securing 
congressional  designation  of  these  areas. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
gathers  into  one  piece  of  le^lation  all 
those  wilderness  area  proposals  which 
have  now  reached  the  stage  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

The  Omnibus  California  Wilderness 
Act  I  am  proposing  embodies  14  new  wil- 
derness units,  representing  every  region 
of  our  State.  Together,  these  14  proposals 
total  1,725,000  acres.  Four  involve  wil- 
derness within  national  parks  or  monu- 
ments. One  is  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
wilderness.  The  other  nine  embrace 
areas  within  our  national  forests.  Of 
these  nine,  two  are  areas  on  which  oflS- 
cial  proposals  have  been  submitted  by 
the  Forest  Service,  while  the  remaining 
seven  have  been  developed  independent- 
ly by  local  citizen  groups  in  each  vicinity. 

Before  describing  these  14  areas 
briefly,  let  me  say  that  the  wilderness 
preservation  program  has  enormous  sup- 
port among  the  people  of  California. 
This  program  represents,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  finest  Federal  land  decision- 
making programs  I  know,  for  it  is  built 
upon  a  process  that  expressly  provides 
for  maximum  participation  by  interested 


citizens  at  every  step  as  proposals  are 
developed  and  considered.  And  it  allows 
the  opportunity  for  citizens  to  bring  their 
own  proposals  directly  to  the  Congress, 
when  agencies  are  unwilling  or  luiable 
to  act. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  proposed 
wildei'ness  units  included  in  this  legis- 
lation, local  citizen  teams  have  organized 
to  carefully  study  the  area  of  land  in 
question  and  to  arrive  at  their  own  inde- 
pendent citizen  proposals  for  wilderness 
boundaries.  Under  the  procedures  set  up 
imder  the  Wilderness  Act,  these  citizens 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
proposals  for  some  wilderness  areas  at 
public  hearings  and  by  letter  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  managing 
agency.  For  other  areas,  which  have  had 
no  official  hearings,  local  citizens  have 
endeavored  to  work  closely  and  cooper- 
atively with  local  Forest  Service  officials. 

In  almost  every  instance,  this  healtliy 
process  of  public  participation  has  re- 
sulted in  improvements  to  the  agency's 
own  preliminary  ideas  on  boundary 
locations. 

On  a  more  fundamental  level,  this 
process  has  also  brought  to  the  surface 
differences  in  planning  concepts  and  cri- 
teria between  the  citizen  groups  and  the 
administrative  agencies.  Questions  of 
how  best  to  situate  wilderness  bounda- 
ries, and  on  the  basic  judgments  of  what 
areas  should  be  designated  wilderness 
have  frequently  resulted  in  differences 
between  Federal  agencies  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  result  is  that  these  involved 
citizens  feel  that  official  proposals  sent 
to  the  Congress  should,  in  some  cases, 
still  be  amended  to  round  out  a  proper 
wilderness  unit. 

These  are,  of  course,  ultimately  mat- 
ters of  judgement  on  how  the  land 
should  best  be  used  and  dedicated.  For- 
tunately, imder  the  set  of  procedures 
established  by  the  original  Wilderness 
Act,  the  ultimate  decision  on  the  quali- 
fication of  an  area  for  wilderness  and 
on  what  the  size,  shape,  and  boundaries 
should  be  is  up  to  the  Congress.  On  the 
basis  of  individual  review  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  who  look  at  the 
background  and  who  hear  from  agen- 
cies and  the  public,  there  is  full  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  the  proposals  where 
this  proves  desirable.  In  other  words, 
this  program  allows  for  a  whole  series 
of  reviews,  at  each  step  of  which  the 
public  is  consulted,  before  an  area  is 
designated  as  wilderness.  Once  desig- 
nated, each  such  area  has  the  full 
strength  of  law  to  protect  it  in  its  nat- 
ural condition,  allowing  imtrammeled 
natural  forces  to  operate  freely,  and  pre- 
venting the  kind  of  piecemeal  develop- 
ment that  has  now  altered  almost  all  of 
our  continent. 

As  Congress  considers  each  wilderness 
proposal,  it  has  before  it  the  formal 
recommendations  sent  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent, representing  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministering agencies.  In  the  case  of  these 
California  areas,  however,  many  of  these 
agency  proposals  are  still  disputed  by 
local  people  who  feel  the  boimdaries 
should  be  expanded  or  otherwise  altered. 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  citizen- 
prepared  alternative  proposals  have  full 
standing  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 


gress, I  have  asked  the  various  citizen 
groups  interested  in  these  California 
areas  to  give  me  their  recommendations. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  pri- 
marily embodies  these  citizens  proposals 
in  each  of  those  instances  where  there  is 
a  difference  from  the  official  agency 
recommendations  already  lying  before 
the  Congress. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  an 
Omnibus  California  Wilderness  Act,  but 
in  the  true  sense,  an  omnibus  California 
citizen  wilderness  act,  giving  each  citizen 
proposal  full  stature  as  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministering agency.  This,  I  believe,  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
many  instances,  the  alternatives  sug- 
gested by  citizen  groups  go  further  to- 
ward truly  fulfilling  the  initial  intent 
and  policy  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
the  Wilderness  Act: 

In  order  to  assure  that  an  Increasing  pop- 
ulation, accompanied  by  expanded  settlement 
and  growing  mechanization,  does  not  occupy 
and  modify  all  areas  within  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions,  leaving  no  lands  desig- 
nated for  preservation  and  protection  in  their 
natural  condition.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  secure  for  the 
American  people  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource 
of  wilderness. 

national    PARK    WILDERNESS 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park :  Within 
this  superb  national  park  in  northern 
California,  the  National  Park  Service 
recommends  designating  73,000  acres  as 
wilderness  in  three  separate  units.  Of 
the  total  of  106,000  acres  within  the  en- 
tire park,  many  California  citizens  be- 
lieve that  approximately  101,000  acres 
are  suitable  and  should  be  considered  for 
full  wilderness  protectiMi. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  was  es- 
tablished in  1916  and  features  the  evi- 
dence of  quite  recent  volcanic  activity. 
Indeed,  the  main  peak,  Lassen  Peak, 
erupted  frequently  between  1914  and 
1921.  Amid  this  volcanic  landscape  is  a 
moimtainous  expanse  of  open  panor- 
amas, clear  blue  lakes  and  beautiful  for- 
ests which  are  truly  wild  and  should  be 
preserved  as  wilderness. 

Much  of  the  difference  between  the 
citizen  proposal  reflected  in  this  bill  and 
the  more  conservative  Park  Service  pro- 
posal results  from  a  tendency  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  set  wilderness 
boundaries  far  back  from  existing  de- 
velopments, thus  leaving  wide  zones  of 
wild  land  unprotected  and  susceptible  to 
encroaching  development.  The  best  pro- 
tection for  the  core  of  a  wilderness  area 
is  to  be  obtained  not  by  excluding  a  buf- 
fer or  threshold  aroimd  the  wilderness 
but  by  extending  its  boundaries  as  far 
out  as  possible  to  protect  its  threshold 
from  gradual  encroachment. 

At  a  public  hearing  in  1966,  85  percent 
of  those  participating  called  for  a  larger 
wildernes.s  area.  I  have  added  a  special 
provision  to  the  section  of  this  bill  deal- 
ing with  Lassen  Park.  It  seems  that  in 
1916.  the  original  park  legislation  re- 
served to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the 
right  to  enter  the  park  and  develop 
Government  water  reclamation  projects. 
This  would,  of  course,  pose  a  critical 
threat  to  the  natural  and  wilderness 
qualities  of  the  park.  So  long  tis  that 
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opening  remains  on  the  books,  this  park 
and  its  wilderness  is  less  than  properly 
protected.  Hence,  I  have  added  a  special 
provision  to  this  bill  which  rescinds  that 
aspect  of  the  1916  law.  Together  with 
permanent  wilderness  designation  for 
all  the  suitable  lands  within  the  park, 
this  will  represent  a  substantial 
strengthening  of  our  protection  of  this 
unique  wild  area. 

Lava  Beds  National  Monument:  Lo- 
cated near  the  Oregon  border,  Lava 
Beds  National  Monument  features  an 
area  of  relatively  recent  lava  flows,  to- 
gether with  lava  tube  caves  and  related 
volcanic  features.  Of  the  46,000  acres 
within  the  monument,  the  National 
Park  Service  proposes  to  designate  only 
9,197  as  wilderness,  argmng  that  minor 
intrusions  and  the  need  for  more  road 
building  preclude  wilderness  designa- 
tion of  the  larger  central  section  of  the 
monument.  Many  citizens  have  taken 
strong  exception  to  this  view,  noting  that 
a  new  road  will  not  open  up  any  kinds 
of  features  which  are  not  presently  ac- 
cessible along  the  existing  roads.  Worse, 
however,  than  its  lack  of  real  purpose, 
this  road  and  the  traffic  across  it  would 
constitute  a  considerable  blight  and  in- 
terference with  the  scenic  vistas  which 
visitors  may  now  enjoy  out  across  the 
wilderness  of  the  lava  beds  landscape. 
In  addition,  a  new  road  would  jeopardize 
the  reintroduction  of  bighorn  sheep 
which  has  just  begim  at  the  monument. 

The  National  Park  Service  also  sug- 
gests that,  as  a  matter  of  policy  which 
they  read  into  the  Wilderness  Act,  this 
area  cannot  be  designated  as  wilderness 
now.  because  there  is  one  outstanding 
life  tenure  lease  permitting  the  grazing 
of  sheep  for  a  few  months  out  of  each 
year.  I  have  reread  the  Wilderness  Act, 
and  I  simply  find  no  such  provision.  The 
act.  in  fact,  permits  established  grazing 
to  continue  within  national  forest  wil- 
derness. To  designate  this  area  as  wilder- 
ness will  not  degrade  its  protection,  but 
strengthen  it.  The  graizing  is  an  alto- 
gether temporary  intrusion,  which 
should  not  be  construed  to  interfere  with 
the  larger  public  interest  in  securing 
protection  for  this  area  as  wilderness.  I 
believe  the  Park  Service  is  wrong  in  this 
policy.  We  should  be  taking  the  long- 
term  view,  seeking  the  most  effective 
ways  to  secure  wilderness,  not  finding 
every  shaky  excuse  to  avoid  it. 

At  a  public  hearing  in  1967,  70  out  of 
80  respondents  favored  a  proposal  larger 
than  the  National  Park  Service  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  I 
submitted  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Committee 
on  Literior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
recently  completed  its  hearings  on  the 
Lassen  and  Lava  Beds  wilderness 
proposals. 

liiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Senator  John  V.  Tunney  to 

SUBCOMMn-TEE    ON    PARKS    AND    RECREATION 

or  THE  HotrsE  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  statement  to  this  Subcommittee 


on  National  Parks  and  Recreation.  I  remem- 
ber fondly  the  years  I  spent  in  the  House 
and  particularly  the  solid  education  In  thor- 
ough study  of  legislation  which  I  acquired 
through  my  SM'vice  as  a  member  of  this 
Committee. 

I  want  first  to  offer  special  congratulations 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  California 
Bizz  Johnson  for  his  Interest  and  Initiative 
In  Introducing  these  two  wilderness  bills  and 
working  to  bring  them  to  the  point  of  con- 
sideration in  this  hearing  today.  Bizz  has 
demonstrated,  in  his  support  for  the  Desola- 
tion Wilderness,  In  his  efforts  on  these  two 
important  National  Park  System  wilderness 
proposals,  and  In  his  recent  introduction  of 
the  Emigrant  Wilderness  proposal,  an  inter- 
est In  the  wilderness  program  and  a  balanced 
approach  to  the  consideration  of  ^>ecl&c 
proposals.  I  know  the  conservation-minded 
people  of  California,  statewide  as  well  as  his 
own  area,  join  me  In  saluting  bis  Interest  and 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  strongly 
support  the  proposals  for  designation  of  wil- 
derness areas  within  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park  and  Lava  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment. I  am  pleased  by  the  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  the  National  Park  Service,  for  I  know 
they  reflect  the  thoughtful  effort  of  the  su- 
perb people  In  that  agency.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  both  proposals  can  be  improved.  This 
Is  not  to  denigrate  the  Park  Service  pro- 
posals, but  simply  to  recognize  that  these 
proposals  were  completed  In  1966  and  that 
the  direction,  policies  and  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  wilderness  program  has  been  growing 
and  evolving  in  the  ensiling  period.  I  am  con- 
fident that  were  these  proposals  being  just 
Initiated  today,  the  Park  Service,  too,  would 
come  up  with  a  somewhat  different  approach. 
I  commend  them  for  their  flexibility  and 
soimd  response  to  the  overwhelming  posi- 
tion of  the  public  at  the  1966  and  1967  field 
hearings  on  these  propoeals.  I  trust  that  all 
of  us  will  recognize  that  further  improve- 
ments in  these  proposals  here  in  the  Con- 
gress are  a  common  achievement,  in  which 
we  all  join  to  bring  out  a  final  result  that 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  full  protection  for 
these  important  parte  system  units  and  in 
the  best  long-term  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

I  have  been  able  to  review  the  Park  Serv- 
ice proposals  and  to  consider  the  suggestions 
made  by  many  citizens  in  California  for  im- 
provements. I  note  especially  that  these  im- 
provements had  the  very  strong,  indeed  over- 
whelming support  of  the  public  who  com- 
mented at  the  1966  field  hearings. 

I  understand  that  at  the  1966  public  field 
hearings  85%  of  the  those  participating  called 
for  a  larger  wilderness  proposal  than  that  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  I  believe  these  im- 
provements are  desirable.  I  find  them  to  be 
based  on  careful  and  dispassionate  analysis, 
field  studies  that  reflect  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  land  Itself,  and  a  balanced  con- 
sideration of  the  various  forms  of  park  use 
which  are  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  specifically  I  want  to  express 
my  support  for  enlargement  of  both  of  these 
proposals,  enlargements  that  would  result  in 
two  wilderness  units  in  Lava  Beds  National 
Park,  encompassing  a  total  of  some  37,000 
acres,  and  two  wilderness  units  within  Las- 
sen Volcanic  National  Park,  totaling  101,000 
acres.  The  changes  beyond  the  very  good 
starting  proposals  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice follow  directly  from  several  fundamental 
policy  changes  I  support  such  as  moving  the 
wilderness  boundary  out  to  the  park  bound- 
ary Itself,  rather  than  excluding  a  buffer  area 
for  which  no  real  purpose  has  been  demon- 
strated and  moving  the  wilderness  bound- 
aries down  to  the  proximity  of  existing  roads 
and  developed  sites,  which  will  protect  the 
maximum  area  of  wilderness,  best  insulate 
the  core  of  the  back-country,  and  i^ovide  a 
more  readily  dlscernable  physical  boundary 
location,  all  without  in  any  way  conflictiog 


with  existing  patterns  of  public  use  and  park 
management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  consider  the  early  phasing  out 
of  certain  uses  and  facilities  in  these  two 
areas  which  are  altogether  Inappropriate  in 
park  wilderness.  In  Lava  Beds,  for  example, 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
the  minor  power  and  telephone  line  out  of 
the  wUderness  and  burled  along  the  park 
road  at  an  early  date. 

We  have  a  lasting  obligation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  secure  our  precious  National  Park 
System  areas  as  an  enduring  resource,  a 
font  of  refreshment  In  the  natural  world 
for  the  American  people  for  many  genera- 
tions into  the  future.  This  imposes  a  need 
to  be  somewhat  self-restricting  in  our  ac- 
tions today,  to  assure  that  some  short-term 
need  is  not  met  at  the  expense  of  the  long- 
term  preservation  of  the  basic  natural  re- 
source. The  National  Park  Service  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  stewardship  of  these 
areas.  In  this,  the  centennial  year  of  the  very 
idea  of  national  parks,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preserv- 
ing these  superlative  areas.  This  is  the  value 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  wilderness 
process;  that  we  consciously  chooee  to  set 
the  limits  of  statutory  protection  upon  these 
treasured  wild  areas.  This  Is  a  concept  and 
a  dedication  that  is  widely  supported  by 
Californians  and  the  public  at  large.  I  ap- 
preciate this  Committee  taking  up  these  two 
proposals  at  this  time  and  I  urge  you  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  enlarging  these 
two  proposals  as  I  have  outlined  here. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
now  to  Pinnacles  National  Monument. 

Of  the  total  of  14,500  acres  within  this 
monument,  situated  in  the  coastal  range 
of  central  California,  the  Park  Service 
recommends  5,330  acres  as  wilderness. 
The  monument  encompasses  the  Pin- 
nacles themselves,  outcrop  remnants  of 
ancient  volcauism,  now  a  noted  challenge 
to  rockclimbers,  as  well  as  a  fine  sample 
of  the  coastal  chaparral  and  associated 
animal  life. 

Here  again,  the  National  Park  Service 
wilderness  proposal  excludes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  monument  lands,  and  for 
no  apparent  good  reason.  Principally,  the 
Park  Service  desires  to  exclude  the 
northern  area  because  it  has  future  plans 
for  a  road  across  the  area.  The  visitor 
who  comes  to  the  monument  to  enjoy  its 
special  values  has  no  need  of  a  road  to 
cross  it.  This  is  a  small  area  which  could 
easily  be  destroyed  by  the  entrance  of 
roads  and  motor  vehicle  traffic.  In  fact, 
this  proposed  road  likely  would  most 
likely  soon  degenerate  into  little  more 
than  a  fast  shortcut  across  the  moun- 
tains for  a  nonpark  traffic.  The  sacrifice 
of  wilderness,  peace  and  quiet,  and  na- 
ture's own  dominion  in  this  small  area 
is  too  high  a  price  to  pave  away  so  need- 
lessly when  so  few  such  areas  remain. 

The  citizen  proposal  embodied  in  my 
bill  embraces  all  but  the  developed  sec- 
tions of  the  monument,  and  totals  some 
13.000  acres. 

In  1967  at  a  public  hearing,  17  out 
of  19  private  organizations  and  171  out 
of  187  individuals  favored  a  larger  wil- 
derness area  than  that  proposed  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

SEQtrOU-KINCS    CANTON    NATIONAL    P.\EK£ 

These  two  national  parks,  which  ad- 
join each  other  and  are  jointly  admin- 
istered, offer  one  of  the  finest  large  wil- 
derness areas  in  all  of  our  national  park 
system.  Here  in  the  heait  of  the  Sierra 
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Nevada,  lies  Mount  Whitney  and  its  sur- 
rounding high  peaks,  set  about  with 
sparkling  lakes  and  alpine  meadows  of 
great  beauty.  The  two  parks  ancompaaa 
some  847,000  acres,  of  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  proposed  to  desig- 
nate 722,000  as  wilderness  excluding 
large  areas  at  Cedar  Grove,  along 
Sugarloaf  Creek,  around  the  Giant  For- 
est and  around  the  borders  of  the  east 
fork  of  the  Kaweah  River,  and  in  the 
superb  lower  country  west  of  the  Gen- 
erals Highway. 

Citizens  groups  have  noted  Chat  these 
exclusions  are  excessive,  and  suggest 
that  wilderness  boimdaries  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  edge  of  existing 
developed  areas.  In  addition,  they  have 
disagreed  with  the  total  exclusion  of 
any  area  west  of  the  main  road,  for 
these  wild  areas  would  be  more  accessi- 
ble, and  available  for  a  longer  season 
than  the  higher  mountain  coimtry.  Here 
again,  some  areas  are  excluded  because 
of  existing  grazing  permits,  and  this 
seems  totally  unnecessary. 

On  the  basis  of  their  own  field  work 
and  considerations,  local  citizen  groups 
have  prepared  an  alternative  proposal 
which  would  designate  830,000  acres 
of  these  two  parks  as  wilderness.  To- 
gether with  adjoining  national  forest 
lands  which  are  now  designated  as  wil- 
derness, or  which  should  be,  this  area 
will  constitute  one  of  the  largest  un- 
broken areas  of  mountain  wilderness 
in  the  country. 

During  the  public  hearings  held  on 
this  proposal  in  1966  a  total  of  311  in- 
dividuals and  private  organizations  fa- 
vored a  larger  wilderness  area  while  26 
private  organizations  and  individuals 
supported  the  National  Park  Service 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statement  which  I  submit- 
ted to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  on  which 
proposal  the  subcommittee,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  is  the  chairman,  has  com- 
menced hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Senator  John  V.  Tuwney  to 

THE   Subcommittee   on   Public   Lands   or 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness  within  two  of  our  greatest 
National  Parks,  Sequoia  National  Park  and 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park.  These  two 
parks  are  situated  adjacent  to  each  other, 
together  embracing  the  magnificent  high 
country  of  the  central  Sierras. 

Under  the  mandate  and  procedures  set 
down  in  the  1964  Wilderness  Act,  we  now  are 
considering  what  portions  of  these  two  parks 
sho\ild  be  further  designated  for  the  addi- 
tional protection  afforded  by  the  Wilderness 
Act.  The  National  Park  Service  is  recom- 
mending that  722,000  acres  of  the  two  parka 
be  designated  as  one  contiguous  wilderness 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  proposal.  But 
It  is  flawed  by  »  n\unber  of  exclusions  which 
appear  to  be  unnecessary.  I  share  the  bope 
of  many  Californians  that  you  will,  on  the 
basis  of  this  hearing,  see  fit  to  revise  and 


perfect  this  proposal.  Altogether,  some 
830,000  acres  of  the  two  parks  appear  to  fully 
qualify  for  and  merit  wilderness  protection. 

I  understand  that  during  the  field  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal  in  1966,  a  total  of  36 
private  organisations  and  Individuals  sup- 
ported the  National  Park  Service  proposal 
while  311  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals supported  a  larger  wilderness  area. 

As  a  general  rule.  It  appears  desirable  to 
bring  the  boundaries  of  wilderness  within  a 
park  down  to  the  proximity  of  roads  and 
developed  sites.  However,  the  Park  Service 
proposal  excludes  from  wilderness  extensive 
swaths  of  land  along  all  roads,  particularly 
in  the  Cedar  Grove  section  of  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  and  along  the  Generals  High- 
way through  Sequoia  National  Park.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  boundaries  be  drawn  down  to 
the  road.  Similarly,  I  see  no  justification  or 
necessity  for  the  V^th  mile  buffer  exclusions 
along  the  park  boundary. 

Within  Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  In 
the  vicinity  of  Sugarloaf  Creek  and  Sentinel 
Ridge,  the  Park  Service  proposal  would  ex- 
clude a  large  section  of  the  park  from  wilder- 
ness simply  because  of  the  presence  of  estab- 
lished, authorized  grazing  use.  Nothing  in 
the  Wilderness  Act  specifies  or  implies  that 
established  grazing  is  In  itself  cause  for  ex- 
cluding the  grazed  area  from  wilderness 
designation.  Indeed,  the  Act  specifies  for  na- 
tional forest  wilderness  that  established 
grazing  shall  not  be  affected.  I  recommend 
that  this  area  be  included  within  the  wilder- 
ness under  the  same  concept. 

Two  large  units  of  park  wildland  lie  to  the 
west  of  the  Generals  Highway  in  Sequoia 
National  Park.  These  two  areas — Redwood 
Canyon  and  Yucca  Mountain — offer  their  own 
lir.portan:;  wilderness  values  and  opportuni- 
tle-.  The  Park  Service  proposes  no  wilderness 
within  these  two  units,  but  again,  I  share 
the  view  of  many  California  citizens  who 
believe  this  is  valuable  wilderness  land  that 
merits  and  deserves  wilderness  status. 

As  you  know,  the  still-unsettled  issue  of 
possible  major  ski  development  in  Mineral 
King  Valley  raises  a  question  on  the  use  of 
lands  within  Sequoia  National  Park,  which 
virtually  surrounds  that  small  area  of  na- 
tional forest  land.  The  matter  of  what  de- 
velopment will  take  place  within  Mineral 
King  Itself  remains  to  be  decided. 

I  understand  that  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
the  Disney  Corporation  announced  that  it 
was  scaling  down  the  size  of  its  proposed 
development  at  Mineral  King.  Of  particular 
importance  to  this  bearing  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Corporation  no  ionger 
plans  a  major  highway  into  Mineral  King. 
Instead  access  to  the  proposed  Mineral  King 
site  would  be  by  the  use  of  a  railway  (.long 
the  existing  roadbed.  Because  of  this  an- 
nouncement, I  believe  we  can  be  more  spe- 
cific now  about  the  impact  of  such  develop- 
ment on  the  surrounding  national  park  lands. 
Sequoia  National  Park  should  not  merely  be 
considered  as  an  adjacent  "buffer"  for  Min- 
eral King.  National  Parks  are  established  for 
a  specific  purpose — to  preserve  their  natural 
features  and,  within  that  limiting  condition, 
to  make  these  natural  features  available  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  In  ways  which  wiU 
not  impair  them  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  that 
stern  mandate  with  the  Idea  of  excluding 
great  areas  of  Sequoia  National  Park  around 
Mineral  King  for  possible  development  sup- 
port facilities.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  land 
surrounding  the  Mineral  King  Valley  should 
be  designated  as  wilderness,  excluding  only 
the  simple  corridor  necessary  for  the  low- 
standard  access  road  which  crosses  Sequoia 
National  Park.  This  road  would  be  adequate 
for  access  to  Mineral  King  under  the  latest- 
development  plan.  If  Mineral  King  Is  to  be 
developed  for  skiing — then  let  that  use  and 
development  be  confined  within  the  national 
forest  area,  and  entirely  self-contained,  not 
imposed  upon  park  lands  which  are  set  aside 


for  other  purposes,  for  aU  the  people  and 
for  future  generations. 

Within  Sequoia  National  Park  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park  the  Park  Service  pro- 
posal would  exclude  a  num.ber  of  small  non- 
wUdemess  "enclaves"  from  wilderness  desig- 
nation. These  Involve  a  niunber  of  automated 
precipitation  measuring  devices  and  radio 
transmitters  in  the  high  country  which  pro- 
vide hydrologic  data  for  the  prediction  of 
snow  pack  and  water  yield.  For  each  such 
device,  the  Park  Service  would  designate 
a  nine-acre  enclave.  There  would  also  be 
three  such  enclaves  around  smaU  trailslde 
shelters.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  map,  these 
enclaves  will  be  scattered  eUI  through  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  question,  as  I 
see  it.  is  are  these  enclaves  really  necessary? 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  WU- 
derness Act  is  quite  that  pure  and  sticky 
a  docxmient.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe  it  is. 

This  situation  reminds  me  of  the  dlscits- 
sions  we  had  when  I  served  on  the  House  In- 
terior Committee.  We  wanted  to  put  Deso- 
lation Wilderness  into  the  system,  but  some 
were  worried  about  a  number  of  snow  courses 
and  data  telemetering  installations  like  those 
in  these  two  parks.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
Forest  Service  explained  that  such  devices, 
which  serve  an  important  public  purpose 
involved  in  the  proper  management  of  the 
area,  were  permissible  under  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Wilderness  Act.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  Wilderness  Act  here  to- 
day, so  we  should  apply  the  same  standards. 
I  find  nothing  in  the  Wilderness  Act  that 
positively  forbids  a  reasonable  number  of  un- 
obtrusive existing  facilities  of  this  kind  or 
that  necessitates  Isolating  each  one  in  a 
nine-acre  non-wilderness  enclave. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Committee  to 
direct  the  Park  Service  to  do  away  with 
these  enclaves  and  I  believe  you  would  fa- 
cilitate a  common  sense  resolution  of  this 
policy  problem  by  a  few  sentences  in  your 
report  specifying  that  such  features,  where 
necessary  for  public  purposes,  can  be  ac- 
commodated within  designated  national  park 
wilderness. 

There  are  five  much  larger  enclaves  in 
these  two  parks,  ranking  from  130  to  482 
acres  in  size.  These  are  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  "developed  campsites  with 
shelter,  water  supply  and  sanitation  facili- 
ties" in  these  areas  of  concentrated  wilder- 
ness use.  Here  again,  I  believe  the  concept 
of  these  enclaves  is  most  undesirabla. 

First  of  all,  primitive  wilderness  campsites 
are  a  traditional  and  entirely  permissible 
feature  within  wilderness  areas.  Nothing  in 
the  Wilderness  Act  precludes  such  public  use 
facilities.  The  Act  merely  specifies  that  they 
be  of  a  minimum  nature,  so  as  to  avoid  en- 
croachment on  wilderness  values  by  gran- 
diose, excessive  developments  that  destroy 
the  wilderness  environment.  Today's  wilder- 
ness user  carries  his  own  shelter  in  the  form 
of  the  many  kinds  of  light-weight  and  inex- 
pensive tents  available  for  sale  or  rental. 
Unless  we  are  going  to  build  a  shelter  for 
every  user,  there  would  simply  be  a  competi- 
tion factor  for  the  one  or  two  shelters  that 
are  built.  I  see  no  need  for  these  facilities, 
which  would  really  be  out  of  place  in  this 
wilderness  environment.  Sanitation  facilities 
are  clearly  permissible  in  wilderness,  as  are 
facilities  necessary  and  essential  for  public 
health  and  to  protect  the  wilderness  itself. 
Water  supply,  where  It  must  be  provided  by 
hand  pumps  to  assure  a  potable  supply,  can 
be  provided  for  within  wilderness  areas. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  kind  of  mas- 
sive concentrated  use  development  that 
could  take  place  In  these  huge  enclaves,  with- 
out the  protections  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  are 
simply  not  wise  In  this  wilderness  setting. 
Let  me  just  cite  as  an  example,  the  aoo-acre 
enclave  proposed  at  Rae  Lakes,  along  the 
route  of  the  John  Mulr  Trail. 

Last  July,  at  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Morton,  the  Secretary's  Advisory 
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Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments  divided  into  teams 
to  make  on-the-ground  inspections  of  the 
condition  ot  our  national  parks.  One  such 
team  went  to  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon.  During 
their  visit,  they  went  to  Rae  Lakes,  to  this 
proposed  200-acre  enclave.  I  will  let  their 
report  to  the  Secretary  speak  for  itself: 

A  team  helicopter  trip  to  the  Rae  Lak«s 
camp-groimd  at  tlmberllne  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  appraise  problems  of  the  high 
country  directly.  It  was  satisfying  to  observe 
that  there  has  been  a  high  degree  of  recovery 
by  this  slow-growing  vegetation  since  the  de- 
structive sheep  grazing  of  the  late  1800's  and 
the  overuse  of  meadows  by  pack  animals 
thereafter.  A  summer  ranger  is  stationed 
at  Rae  Lakes,  and  the  good  effects  are  evi- 
dent in  the  excellent  sanitation  standards 
of  the  camps  and  trails.  We  note  that  some 
8,000  people  hiked  and  camped  through  this 
country  in  the  past  year,  and  we  suspect  that 
this  is  near  the  allowable  limit.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  any  attempt  to 
enlarge  facilities  for  more  intensive  use. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  own  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks  had  to  say  about  plans  to 
further  develop  the  Rae  Lakes,  and  the  same 
holds  true  for  similar  high  country  camps. 

Mlnimvmi  facilities  to  protect  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  health  of  the  visitors  are 
permissible  vmder  the  the  Act,  speclflcaUy 
sanitation  facilities  and  measures  to  as- 
sure potable,  protected  water  supply.  Be- 
yond that,  more  development  of  the  kind 
that  would  be  possible  in  a  non-wUderness 
enclave  would  be  highly  damaging  to  the 
very  point  and  purpose  of  protecting  the 
wilderness  in  the  first  place.  I  urge  you  to 
do  away  with  all  of  these  unnecessary  en- 
claves entirely  and  to  designate  a  contin- 
uous, unbroken  expanse  of  true  wldemess 
In  these  parks. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say 
that  I  strongly  support  the  wilderness  con- 
cept and  the  designation  of  appropriate 
areas  under  the  Wilderness  Act.  I  know  that 
the  National  Park  Service,  like  the  other 
agencies,  has  been  doing  a  conscientious  job 
In  prepyaring  Its  wilderness  recommendations. 
Nonetheless,  the  Wilderness  Act  brought 
back  to  the  Congress  the  lUtimate  power  to 
decide  on  boundaries,  in  order  that  we  could 
assure  that  all  suitable,  qualified  and  desir- 
able wild  land  is  properly  protected.  This 
is  a  very  important  effort  for  the  future  of 
our  national  parks — it  is  the  means  for  secur- 
ing and  preserving  the  very  fundamental  re- 
source of  our  parks,  which  is  their  native 
wilderness  environment.  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  kind  of  Improvements 
in  this  particular  proposal  which  I  have 
outlined. 

NATIONAL     WILDUFE    BETUGE    Wn.DERNESS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Farallon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge — the  Farallon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  consists  of  a  group  of  rugged  and 
picturesque  islands  extending  over 
about  7  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  off 
the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 
These  islands  are  an  important  sea  bird 
rookery,  hosting  upward  of  150,000  birds 
each  summer,  as  well  as  seals  and  sea 
lions.  Under  this  bill,  which  is  identical 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  141  acres 
of  these  islands  will  be  designated  as 
wilderness,  affording  additional  protec- 
tion to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  great 
natural  values  of  these  islands.  I  share 
the  hope  expressed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Morton  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  take  all  possible  steps  to 
strengthen  the  protection  of  this  valua- 
ble ecosystem  by  including  adjacent  sub- 


merged lands  within  a  State-designated 
wilderness  area,  or  donate  these  lands  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  inclusion  in 
this  imique  island  wilderness. 

NATIONAL  rOKEST  WILDEKMESS 
EMIGRANT    WILDERNESS 

The  formal  Forest  Service  proposal  for 
this  area  was  sent  to  Congress  just  re- 
cently, and  calls  for  designating  106,910 
acres  of  wilderness,  most  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  reclassification  of  the  exist- 
ing Emig]-ant  Basin  Primitive  Area 
originally  established  in  1931  by  admin- 
istrative order.  This  important  area  lies 
in  the  High  Sierra  Mountains,  con- 
tiguous to  the  north  boimdary  of  Yose- 
mite  National  Park.  Together  with  the 
substantial  area  of  wilderness  to  later  be 
designated  as  wilderness  within  the  Na- 
tional Park,  it  will  constitute  a  most  im- 
portant area,  protecting  a  surprisingly 
fragile  natural  system. 

Unfortimately.  the  Forest  Service 
proposal  w^ould  exclude  from  wilderness 
protection  a  6,000-a,cre  area  known  as 
"Exclusion  2,"  situated  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  East  Fork  of  Cherry  Creek  near 
Snow  Lake.  This  area  contains  a  number 
of  mineral  claims  involving  what  are  de- 
scribed as  small  marginal  deposits  of 
timgsten  ore.  A  21 -mile  miners  jeep  track 
reaches  into  the  area  from  the  nearest 
highway.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
improvements  which  have  been  built  in 
connection  with  the  mineral  claims. 

Many  citizens  have  stressed  to  me  the 
critical  danger  which  this  6,000-acre  ex- 
clusion poses  to  the  surrounding  wilder- 
ness. As  is  clearly  seen  from  a  regional 
map,  this  area  lies  virtually  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  large  area  of  otherwise  imbroken 
wilderness:  Yosemite  National  Park,  is 
contiguous  to  the  proposed  exclusion  on 
the  south,  the  proposed  Emigrant  Wil- 
derness surrounds  the  area  to  the  west 
and  north,  and  a  large  area  of  potential 
wilderness  directly  to  the  east  is  being 
studied  for  possible  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing Hoover  Wilderness.  The  mineral 
claims  area  at  Snow  Lake  lies  In  the 
precise  center  of  this  wilderness  region, 
with  the  21 -mile  access  route  striking 
into  its  vei-y  heart.  Any  longterm  sulverse 
development  of  this  area  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  wilderness  resource  values  sur- 
rounding it.  I  believe  the  Forest  Service 
should  act  in  any  and  every  way  possi- 
ble, with  the  utmost  urgency,  to  acquire 
these  mineral  claims  and  remove  all 
minor  improvements,  putting  the  access 
route  "back  to  bed"  and  restoring  the 
wilderness  scene. 

This  is  not  the  Forest  Service  inten- 
tion, it  would  seem.  They  propose,  in- 
stead, to  exclude  this  area  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  to 
merely  classify  it  administratively  as  a 
scenic  area  "for  primitive  type  recre- 
ational use."  Under  this  plan,  they  say 
that  "scattered  recreational  improve- 
ments which  blend  with  the  landscape 
will  be  permitted." 

However,  the  problematical  mineral 
claims  are  not  some  minor  annoyance 
to  be  hidden  away  under  the  pretense 
of  administrative  protection,  and  then 
developed  with  "scattered  recreational 
improvements."  This  is  the  very  heart 
of  a  superb  wilderness,  lying  immedi- 
ately on  the  boundai-y  of  one  of  our 


finest  and  most  treasured  national  parks. 
The  kind  of  stewardship  needed  here  is 
not  passive  acceptance  of  adverse  uses, 
but  a  determined  and  urgent  priority  for 
removing  the  threat  that  these  mineral 
claims  pose  to  the  greater  wilderness 
values.  The  Wilderness  Act  allows  for 
this. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  here 
is  thus  whether  the  mineral  claims — ex- 
cept in  instances  of  true  national  need — 
should  preclude  the  designation  of  this 
area  as  part  of  the  wilderness  system. 
Many  California  citizens  feel  that  they 
should  not. 

I  share  the  grave  concern  of  local  citi- 
zens in  the  surrounding  area  who  want 
to  see  this  dire  conflict  of  values  settled 
immediately.  Hence,  this  bill  proposes  to 
proceed  now  to  designate  the  additional 
6,000  acres  for  inclusion  as  wilderness, 
and  I  will  want  to  investigate  fully,  at 
the  time  of  hearings  on  this  measure,  the 
full  range  of  options  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  that  ad- 
verse impacts  of  any  mining  are  avoided. 

AGUA   TIBIA    WILONERNESS 

This  area  is  a  part  of  the  Cleveland 
National  Forest  situated  north  of  San 
Diego  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Palo- 
mar  Mountain  Range.  The  original  Agua 
Tibia  Primitive  Area,  established  in  1931, 
included  26,760  acres  In  their  prelimi- 
nary recommendations,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice suggested  that  7,774  acres  be  classi- 
fied as  wilderness,  with  the  balance 
excluded.  However,  nearly  10,000  acres  of 
exclusions  elsewhere  were  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  by  the  citizens  who  partici- 
pated in  the  public  hearing.  Now  the 
Forest  Service  has  submitted  its  final 
proposal  to  Congress,  and  they  have  very 
admirably  expanded  their  original  pro- 
posal to  11,920  acres. 

Nonetheless,  local  citizens  have  ad- 
vised me  that  they  still  feel  that  a  larger 
area  is  most  desirable,  and  disagree 
sharply  with  the  conclusion  of  the  For- 
est Service  that  the  disputed  areas  do 
not  qualify  as  wilderness.  They  continue 
to  recommend  the  position  which  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  at  the  public 
hearing,  calling  for  designation  of  a  wild- 
erness of  16,410  acres  which  will  encom- 
pass and  protect  the  peak  of  Agua  Tibia 
Mountain  and  the  drainage  of  Arroyo 
Seco  Creek. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  1971. 
Forty-nine  oral  presentations  were  made 
and  over  1200  letters  were  received.  The 
participants  were  imanimous  in  request- 
ing that  parts  of  the  primitive  area  be 
reclassified  as  wilderness.  Of  the  49  pres- 
ent, 39  groups  and  individuals  supported 
an  enlarged  wilderness  area  of  16,410 
acres.  Of  the  1200  letters  received  816 
favored  the  larger  wilderness  proposal. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  DE  FACTO  WILDERNESS 

Seven  of  the  National  Forest  wilder- 
ness areas  proposed  in  this  bill  involve 
areas  for  which  there  has  been  no  formal 
Forest  Service  wilderness  recommenda- 
tion. In  these  areas,  local  citizen  groups 
have  developed  their  own,  proposals 
working  wltn  the  Forest  Service  where 
possible,  but  not  detered  by  an  apparent 
unwillingness  by  the  agency  to  cooperate 
or  to  initiate  any  efforts  of  their  own  to 
get  these  particular  areas  protected  while 
protection  is  still  possible. 
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These  areas,  unlike  the  Emigrant  and 
Agua  Tibia  proposals,  do  not  involve  the 
reclassification  of  a  preexisting  National 
Forest  Primitive  Area.  Hence,  no  special 
wilderness  study  for  them  was  required 
by  the  letter  of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act. 
Unlike  the  Primitive  Areas  which  were 
required  to  be  studied,  these  areas  have 
had  no  guarantee  of  interim  protection 
from  logging  or  other  disruption  pending 
real  efforts  to  designate  appropriate 
areas  as  wilderness.  As  a  result  of  this 
situation,  these  lands  represent  the  most 
threatened  kind  of  wilderness  most  in 
need  of  immediate  protection.  These  are 
de  facto  wilderness  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  quite  recently  initiated  a  pro- 
gram to  inventory  all  roadless  areas  and 
select  "new  study  areas"  for  future  con- 
sideration as  wilderness.  That  effort  is 
going  forward  on  the  National  Forests  in 
California  now  and  initial  Forest  Serv- 
ice recommendations  are  now  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  public  meetings  aroimd  the 
State.  This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  I 
don't  believe  a  once  over  lightly,  general 
survey  is  any  substitute  for  the  kind  of 
thorough  study  that  should  go  into  wU- 
demess  decisions. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  a  very  real  obligation  to  rec- 
ognize that  remaining  de  facto  wilder- 
ness has,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  survival 
as  such  this  long,  a  presumption  of  rela- 
tively low  values  for  other  forms  of  use. 
There  is  no  need  for  hasty  or  ill-con- 
sidered decisions  that  result  in  failure  to 
seriously  consider  and  properly  study 
the  wilderness  potential  of  each  and 
every  such  area. 

The  de  facto  proposals  involved  in  this 
bill  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
citizen  groups.  I  have  been  very  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  kind  of  thorough 
documentation  and  objective  analysis 
that  lies  behind  each  of  these  proposals. 
I  regret  that  the  Forest  Service  has  not 
yet  initiated  its  own  official  studies,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  they  will.  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  the  wilderness  values 
of  these  areas  receive  recognition  and 
consideration  in  the  Congress.  I  would 
hope  that  these  areas,  like  the  several 
national  forest  de  facto  proposals  which 
have  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate, 
could  receive  prompt  and  sympathetic 
consideration  in  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

SNOW    MOUNTAIN    WILDERNESS 

The  proposed  Snow  Mountain  wilder- 
ness is  located  in  the  northern  coast 
range  west  of  the  town  of  Willows.  Three 
counties.  Lake.  Colusa,  and  Glenn,  are 
represented  in  this  proposal  which  In- 
cludes all  of  Snow  Mountain,  the  Middle 
Fork  of  Stony  Creek  watershed,  and 
much  of  St.  John  Mountain. 

Here  is  a  wilderness  rich  in  native 
flora  and  fauna.  Vegetation  types  include 
grasslands,  mountain  meadows,  many 
chaparral  t3i>es,  canyon  oaks,  oak  wood- 
land, mixed  conifers,  high  elevation  red 
and  white  fir,  and  others.  Rare  and  im- 
usual  plant  species  are  found  en  7,056- 
foot  Snow  Mountain  and  throughout  the 
area.  The  wild  middle  fork  of  Stony 
Creek  supports  a  fine  native  trout  fishery. 

This  land  was  first  set  aside  by  Presi- 


dent Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  Stony 
Creek  forest  reserve  in  1907.  Current 
Forest  Service  plans  would  allow  a  high- 
way to  slice  through  the  area  sus  well  as 
timber  harvesting,  brush  conversion,  and 
motorized  travel  in  much  of  what  is  wild 
today.  Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
recognizing  the  need  to  preserve  this  por- 
tion of  his  district,  has  sponsored  the 
Snow  Mountain  wilderness  proposal, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  15  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  and  I  have  already  jointly 
sponsored  an  identical  Senate  bill, 
S.  2680.  I  should  also  add  that  this  pro- 
posal has  the  active  endorsement  of  many 
local  groups  and  that  the  boards  of  su- 
pervisors for  all  three  counties  involved — 
Lake,  COlusa,  and  Glerm — are  on  record 
in  support.  I  am  delighted  that  Senator 
Frank  Chtirch  will  begin  hearings  this 
week  on  this  proposal. 

Snow  Mountain  is  ideal  for  wilderness 
classification  because  of  its  rugged  char- 
acter, opportunities  for  solitude,  very  low 
values  for  timber  harvest  or  other  eco- 
nomic uses,  and  its  sensitive  watersheds, 
which  require  minimum  disturbance  to 
insure  against  damage. 

SAN    JOAQUIN    WILDERNESS 

This  crucial  wilderness  proposal  in- 
volves 50,500  acres  of  wilderness  lying 
along  the  crest  of  the  Sierras  in  the  Inyo 
and  Sierra  National  Forests  just  south  of 
Yosemite  National  Park.  It  is  the  miss- 
ing link  in  an  otherwise  unbroken  ex- 
panse of  wilderness  which  extends  from 
the  Tioga  Pass  Road  through  Yosemite, 
south  all  the  way  to  Mount  Whitney  and 
beyond.  Only  this  area  remains  outside 
of  protection  afforded  to  the  rest  of  these 
mountains  by  already  designated  na- 
tional forest  wilderness  and  by  the  wil- 
derness areas  being  proposed  within  Yo- 
semite, Kings  Canyon,  and  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Parks. 

The  awesome  canyons  of  the  North 
and  Middle  Forks  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River  dominate  this  area.  Of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  canyon  of  the  North  Fork, 
John  Muir  once  said: 

This  Joaquin  Canyon  is  the  most  remark- 
a'&le  in  many  ways  of  all  I  have  entered.  An 
astonishing  number  of  separate  meadows, 
rich  gardens  and  groves  are  contained  in  the 
canyon,  and  It  is  a  composite  Yosemite  Valley 
with  huge  black  slate  rocks  that  overlean, 
and  views  reaching  to  the  snowy  summits. 

Indeed,  as  these  comparisons  might 
suggest,  much  of  this  area  once  was 
within  Yosemite  National  Park,  but  was 
excluded  in  1905.  As  a  result,  only  this 
area  across  the  Sierra  Summit  has  been 
left  unprotected. 

My  friend.  Congressman  Jerome  Wal- 
DiE,  together  with  12  other  California 
Congressman,  has  introduced  legislation 
in  the  House  to  designate  this  area  as 
wilderness.  The  proposal  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  identical. 

GOLDEN       TROUT      WILDERNESS 

Tlie  proposed  Golden  Trout  Wilder- 
ness comprises  an  area  of  High  Sierra 
wild  coimtry,  260,000  acres  in  size,  which 
adjoins  Sequoia  National  Park  on  the 
south.  This  is  a  natural  continuation 
of  the  unbroken  expanse  of  wildland 
which  extends  all  the  way  south  from 
Yosemite  National  Park. 


This  area  is  presently  administered  by 
the  U.8.  Forest  Service  as  a  part  of  the 
Sequoia  and  Inyo  National  Forests.  For 
many  years,  California  citizens  groups 
have  been  urging  the  Forest  Service  to 
designate  this  great  area,  which  many 
know  as  the  Kern  Plateau,  for  wilder- 
ness protection.  The  response  has  not 
been  very  encouraging.  While  the  Forest 
Service  has  outlined  an  area  as  the 
Golden  Trout  Study  Area,  which  they 
propose  to  study  for  wilderness  poten- 
tial, this  area  does  not  include  all  of  the 
area  as  proposed  by  citizen  groups.  The 
balance  of  the  ai-ea.  if  not  protected  in 
any  special  way,  will  be  considered  open 
for  multiple  use  management.  As  a  result, 
timber  sales  and  logging  roads  will  con- 
tinue to  erode  the  southern  edges  of  the 
area.  Today,  only  about  one  third  of  the 
de  facto  wilderness  remains,  compared 
with  what  existed  in  this  region  10  years 
ago. 

Yet,  a  good  case  has  been  made  by 
citizen  groups  that  this  fuU  area  is  of 
wilderness  quality  and  should  be  pre- 
served as  such.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
area,  unique  in  many  ways. 

At  its  heart  is  Golden  Trout  Creek,  the 
native  habitat  of  the  golden  trout,  Cali- 
fornia's State  fish.  This  is  a  separate 
trout  species  which  developed  its  unique 
golden  brown  coloring  in  isolation  from 
other  trout,  resulting  from  the  isolation 
of  Golden  Trout  Creek.  This  extraordi- 
nary ecotype  cannot  withstand  heavy 
fishing  pressure.  Designation  and  man- 
agement of  this  area  as  uildemess  will  be 
a  key  step  in  preserving  the  golden 
trout. 

I  am  including  in  this  bill  the  proposal 
that  the  entire  golden  trout  area  be 
designated  as  wilderness  and  retained  in 
Forest  Service  administration  as  such. 
However,  my  sponsorship  of  this  partic- 
ular approach  is  not  intended  to  prejudge 
the  possibility  of  an  alternative  means  of 
securing  preservation  of  this  full  area, 
namely  redesignation  of  the  area  to  be 
an  addition  to  Sequoia  National  Park. 
with  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  simultaneous 
designation  of  the  area  as  wilderness. 

The  objective  is  to  secure  wilderness 
protection  for  this  area,  is  whatever  ju- 
risdiction that  is  best  assured.  A  bill 
adopting  the  national  park  approach  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  Rees.  It  embraces  the 
same  area  as  involved  in  my  proposal 
here.  Representative  Rees  and  I  agree 
that  the  attitudes  and  support  of  these 
two  agencies  will  determine  which  way 
we  will  both  ultimately  decide  to  go  with 
this  proposal.  Certainly,  when  this  pro- 
posal reaches  the  stage  of  congressional 
hearings,  I  will  want  to  hear  from  both 
the  Forest  Service  and  Park  Service  as 
to  their  respective  interestc  in  this  area, 
and  that  will  aid  me  in  judging  which  al- 
ternative I  will  ultimately  support. 

SISKITOTT  WILOERNCSS 

This  i£  a  153.000  acre  wilderness  unit 
lying  in  the  rugged  and  still  relatively 
remote  part  of  the  northern  California 
Coast  Range.  The  area  is  situated  along 
the  high  divide  between  the  Klamath 
and  Smith  rivers,  and  offers  an  xmusual 
diversity  of  biological  features.  The  steep 
slopes  are  quite  unstable,  and  the  soils 
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are  fragile  and  easily  eroded.  Yet,  across 
the  crest  of  this  area  the  Forest  Service 
proposes  to  develop  a  "scenic  highway." 
Such  a  road  woiild,  of  course,  sever  the 
unity  of  this  area,  disrupting  its  wilder- 
ness qualities  irreparably. 

There  have  been  earlier  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  wilderness  study  for  this  area,  but 
these  have  proven  imsuccessful.  The  For- 
est Service  has  argued  that  the  great 
timber  values  of  the  area  reqxiire  maxi- 
miun  cutting,  yet  this  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  area  of  such  marginal  timber  po- 
tential that  the  practicality  of  such  use  is 
seriously  in  question.  Every  indication 
points  to  a  need  to  decrease,  not  increase, 
the  harvest  of  old-growth  timber  on  frag- 
ile soils  and  steep  subalpine  slopes, 
where  regeneration  is  questionable  and 
where  other  values,  particularly  for  the 
protection  of  watershed  are  so  impor- 
tant. Even  Forest  Service  studies  have 
disclosed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  extreme  techniques  to  harvest 
timber  in  this  steep  coimtry. 

This  area  is  a  prime  watershed  for  im- 
portant fishing  and  recreation  rivers, 
trnder  wilderness  designation,  it  would  be 
protected  for  uses  that  would  not  damage 
that  overriding  value.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Forest  Service  would  not  initiate  any 
timber  sales  within  this  area  pending 
congressional  study  of  this  proposal. 

CRANITC    CHIEF    WILDERNESS 

The  proposed  Granite  Chief  Wilder- 
ness, comprising  some  37,000  acres  is  sit- 
uated in  the  High  Sierra  immediately 
west  of  Lake  Tahoe.  This  is  an  area  of 
high  peaks  and  valleys,  with  scattered 
forest  cover.  A  histoiic  emigrant  trail 
crosses  the  area,  which  has  changed  little 
since  the  days  of  the  California  gold  rush. 
Wildlife  is  abundant  and  native  trout  are 
found  in  the  streams. 

Until  quite  recently,  much  of  this  area 
was  classified  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
noncommercial  for  timber  harvest  pur- 
poses. A  change  in  that  view  has  appar- 
ently been  made,  as  I  am  told  there  may 
be  plans  for  timber  sales  within  the  area 
which  has  been  proposed  for  study  as 
wilderness. 

This  proposal  raises  a  fuither  issue,  in- 
asmuch as  a  portion  of  the  area  involved, 
while  within  the  National  Forest  boimd- 
aries,  is  privately  owned  land.  Federal 
lands  and  private  lands  alternate  by  sec- 
tions, in  a  checkerboard  pattern  that 
makes  comprehensive  management  vir- 
tually impossible.  If,  as  local  citizen 
groups  feel,  the  primary  values  of  this 
area  are  in  wilderness  designation  and 
use,  then  we  will  have  to  find  the  means 
for  acquiring  the  private  holdings,  and 
we  must  investigate  the  various  alterna- 
tives we  have  for  doing  that. 

The  Granite  Chief  area  is  already  pro- 
viding a  wilderness  experience  for  a 
growing  number  of  campers,  hikers,  fish- 
ermen, horseback  riders,  and  hunters  who 
seek  their  recreation  in  areas  of  solitude 
and  natural  surroundings.  Indeed,  this  is 
an  area  frequently  used  by  those  who 
turn  away  from  neax-by  wilderness  areas 
which  are  being  threatened  by  ovei-use. 
Without  wildei-ness  protection,  this  area 
stands  to  be  chipped  away  by  uneconomic 
timber  sales  and  by  various  roadbuild- 
ing  schemes  which  threaten  to  encroach 
on  its  southern  boundary. 


SREEF  MOUNTAIN  WILDERNESS 

The  proposed  Sheep  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness within  the  Angeles  National  Forest 
near  Los  Angeles  encompasses  some  60,- 
000  acres,  including  the  principal  drain- 
ages on  Mount  San  Antonio,  locally 
known  as  Mount  Baldy.  This  is  rugged, 
precipitous  country  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains  which  stand  so  starkly  above 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  Some  of  the  can- 
yons, notably  the  Fish  Fork  of  the  San 
Gabriel  River,  are  almost  inaccessible 
and  support  the  best  wild  trout  fishery  in 
southern  California.  The  area  features 
unique  alpine  flora,  including  ancient 
timber  pines,  and  remnant  bands  of  big- 
horn sheep. 

Approximately  400  of  the  bighorn 
sheep  arc  making  a  determined  stand 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  moimtains 
within  this  proposed  area.  Our  assist- 
ance, or  lack  of  it,  will  determine  if  this 
is  a  last  stand.  These  animals  need  wil- 
derness for  their  very  survival. 

The  Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness  is  a 
precious  resource,  offering  the  public  an 
opportunity  for  hiking,  fishing,  photog- 
raphy, nature  study,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  scenic  grandeur.  It  Is  the  last  signifi- 
cant portion  of  unprotected  wilderness  in 
the  moimtains  which  ring  Los  Angeles. 

LOPEZ  CANTON  WILDERNESS 

This  area  is  dominated  by  Lopez  Creek 
and  its  tributaries,  in  the  mountains 
near  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  proposed 
Lopez  Canyon  Wilderness  would  include 
some  21,500  acres.  The  canyon  is  well 
wooded,  in  the  upper  reaches  with  pines, 
madrone,  sycamore,  and  oak,  the  lower 
reaches  with  dogwood,  cottonwood,  wil- 
low, and  laurel.  Fine  waterfalls  tumble 
down  the  canyon  floor,  for  Lopez  Creek 
is  perennially  flowing. 

Some  minor  intrusions,  such  as  old 
four-wheel  roads  and  helicopter  landing 
sites,  are  found  within  the  area,  but 
these  do  not  disqusilify  it  as  wilderness. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  an  im(>ortant  and 
vsJuable  wilderness  oasis,  juct  12  miles 
from  the  rapidly  growing  urban  center  of 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  and  I  have  al- 
ready joined  in  sponsoring  a  separate  bill 
for  the  designation  of  this  wilderness 
area,  S.  3027. 1  include  the  identical  pro- 
posal here  in  order  to  round  out  this 
omnibus  package.  Like  the  Snow  Moun- 
tain proposal,  hearings  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
will  begin  this  week  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  a  press  release  by  Hon. 
Ronald  Reagan.  Governor  of  CaUfornia, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  need 
to  protect  the  home  of  the  golden  trout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  today  an- 
nounced release  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game  of  a  significant  en- 
vironmental study  of  the  Trail  Peak-Cot- 
tonwood  Basin  area  which  lies  in  Inyo 
County  (some  20  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Lone  Pine). 

The  report  expresses  concern  about  the 
serious  degradation  of  the  home  habitat  of 
the  golden  trout,  the  state  fish.  Increased 
human  and  automobile  use  is  posing  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  habitat  of  this  world 
renowned  fish,  the  propagation  of  which  Is 


completely  dependent  on  wild  brood  stock 
in  the  Cottonwood  Lakes  basin. 

The  report  urges  the  agreement  and  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  instituting  measures  by  way  of  limit- 
ing automobile  and  visitor  impact  so  that 
the  critical  trout  habitat  and  wild  mountain 
sheep  area  will  be  protected  for  posterity. 

By  letter  to  federal  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  L.  Butz,  the  governor  called  at- 
tention to  this  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
which  is  the  major  landowning  agency  served 
by  the  Cottonwood  basin  access  road. 

Roads  which  encroach  upon  the  wilderness, 
the  governor  said,  need  careful  study  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  protect  the  fragile, 
world-renowned  High  Sierra  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  report 
of  the  State  of  California  entitled  "En- 
vironmental Goals  and  Policy,"  dated 
March  1,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wilderness  Type  Areas  in  California 

These  wilderness  type  areas  are  proposed 
as  areas  of  critical  concern  to  the  State  of 
California  and  are  considered  to  have  natural 
environmental  qualities  that  need  protection 
as  scientific,  scenic  and  educational  resources 
for  the  people  of  the  State.  Some  are  already 
designated  wilderness  areas  and  some  are 
proposed. 

Wilderness  Type  Area  Identified  by  the 
Resources  Agency 

Established  tottdemess  areas 
Marble  Mountain  (Siskiyou). 
Thousand  Lakes  (Shasta) . 
Caribou  (Lassen). 

Middle  Eel  Yolla-Bolly  (Trinity-Tehama). 
Mokelumne. 
Hoover. 
Minarets. 

John  Mulr  (Madera -Fresno). 
Ventana  (Monterey). 
San  Rafael  (Santa  Barbara). 
San  Gabriel  (Los  Angeles). 
Cucamonga  (San  Bernardino). 
San  Gorgonio  (San  Bernardino). 
San  Jacinto  (Riverside). 
Desolation  Valley. 
Dome  Land  (Tulare-Kern). 

Established  primitive  areas 

Salmon-Trinity  Alps  (Siskiyou-Trinity) . 

South  Warner  (Modoc) . 

Emigrant  Basin. 

Aqua  Tibia  (San  Diego-Riverside). 

Monarch  or  High  Sierra  (Fresno). 

Proposed    leilderness    areas 
Siskiyou. 

Salmon-Scott  Divide. 
Mt.  Shasta. 
Lava  Beds. 
Lassen. 

Granite  Chief  (Placer). 
Sequoia-Kings  Canyon. 
Southern  Sierra  Nevada  (Tulare-Kern). 
Pt.  Reyes. 

Farallon  Islands  (San  Francisco). 
Pinnacles. 

Lopez  Canyon  (San  Luis  Obispo). 
Snow  Mountain  (Lake,  Colusa,  Glenn). 
Carson-Iceberg  (Alpine-Tuolumne). 
Yosemlte. 

Minarets  Summit  Corridor  or  San  Joaquin. 
White  MounUin. 
Golden  Trout  (Tulare) . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
put  into  perspective  the  relatively  small 
percentage  of  wilderness  land  which  re- 
mains in  California. 

California  has  a  total  land  area  of  101,- 
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500,000  acres.  The  Federal  Government 
controls  about  40  million  acres.  Thus  far 
1.6  million  acres  of  land  or  just  1  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  California  has 
been  designated  as  wilderness  areas.  This 
amounts  to  4  percent  of  total  Federal 
acreage  in  California. 

Of  the  Federal  acreage,  the  National 
Park  Service  controls  4.4  million  acres  of 
land,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
controls  16  million  acres  and  the  Forest 
Service  controls  20  million  acres. 

The  process  of  reviewing  primitive 
areas  is  nearly  completed  and  attention 
is  now  being  focused  upon  the  so-called 
de  facto  wilderness  areas.  The  Forest 
Service  has  b^im  its  inventory  of  these 
roadless,  undeveloped  areas  in  California 
and  has  made  tentative  selections  of 
areas  which  it  proposes  to  study  for  pos- 
sible wilderness  designation. 

In  their  roadless  area  inventory,  the 
Forest  Service  is  considering  3  million 
acres  for  wilderness  designation.  An  ad- 
ditional 400,000  acres  of  primitive  areas 
is  also  presently  being  studied  by  the  For- 
est Service.  There  are  preliminary  indi- 
cations that  the  Forest  Service  believes 
that  only  an  estimated  750,000  acres  out 
of  the  3  million  acres  of  roadless  areas 
qualify  for  wilderness  designation.  If  this 
is  true,  then  only  an  additional  1,150,000 
acres  would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  wilderness  area 
designation. 

If  this  modest  proposal  were  adopted  it 
would  bring  to  approximately  2  percent 
of  the  total  California  land  area  the 
amount  of  designated  wilderness  areas. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  very  small  percentage  of  total 
land  area  we  should  insure  that  all  eligi- 
ble land  within  these  aresis  are  considered 
by  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  massive  amount  of 
land — ^but  only  2  or  3  percent  of  the  total 
land  area  in  California.  Certainly  not  all 
of  the  acreage  imder  study  will  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness — not  all  of  them 
should  be.  But  we  do  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  decision  on  the  future  of  each 
eligible  area  to  be  made  thoughtfully, 
with  due  deliberation  and  with  the  op- 
portunity for  real  and  informed  public 
participation  in  the  decisions. 

I  have  received  reports  from  Califor- 
nia that  the  Forest  Service  inventory  is 
not  being  conducted  in  as  thorough  a 
manner  as  it  should  be.  Instead  of  area- 
by-area  studies  called  for  by  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  the  ongoing  inventory  appears 
rushed  and  superficial.  If  future  Cali- 
f  omians  are  to  have  a  secure  and  endur- 
ing resotu-ce  of  wilderness  then  we  must 
act  wisely  and  with  great  deliberation 
as  we  consider  which  of  those  last  re- 
maining areas  should  be  preserved  as 
wilderness. 

Why  have  so  few  areas  been  considered 
by  the  Forest  Service? 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  today  to  find 
Federal  agencies  insisting  upon  complete 
purity  in  wilderness  areas — an  interpre- 
tation which  coincidentally  has  resulted 
in  severely  limiting  the  size  of  agency 
recommended  wilderness  areas. 

It  appears  that  many  areas  have  not 
been  inventoried  as  roadless  which  de- 


serve consideration.  The  Forest  Service 
has  developed  its  own  interpretation  of 
what  can  and  cannot  qualify  as  wilder- 
ness and  that  interpretation  seems  to 
have  strayed  from  the  standards  set 
down  in  the  Wilderness  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Instead  the  Congress 
will  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the  wilderness 
law  in  developing  and  giving  final  ap- 
proval to  wilderness  area  proposals. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  bill,  together  with 
a  case  study  of  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilder- 
ness Area  which  provides  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  controversy  underway 
throughout  the  Nation  on  the  interpre- 
tation and  implementation  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  The  study  was  published  by 
Colorado  magazine  tn  its  latest  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
study  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Califor- 
nia Wilderness  Act  of  1972". 

designation  of  wilderness  areas  within 
national  parks  and  monuments 

Sec.  2,  (a)  In  accordance  with  section  3 
(c)  of  the  WUderness  Act  (78  Stet.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1132(c)),  the  following  lands  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness — 

(1)  certain  lands  In  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  California,  which  comprise 
about  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  acres 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Lassen  Volcanic  Wilderness-Proposed",  and 
dated  AprU  1968,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Lassen  Volcanic  Wilderness"; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Lava  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument,  California,  which  com- 
prise about  thirty-seven  thousand  acres  and 
which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Lava 
Beds  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  dated  April 
1968,  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  "Lava 
Beds  Wilderness"; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Pinnacles  National 
Monument,  California,  which  comprise  about 
thirteen  thousand  acres  and  which  are  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Pinnacles  Wilder- 
ness— ^Proposed",  and  dated  April  1968,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Pinnacles  Wilder- 
ness"; and 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks,  California,  which 
comprise  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Sequoia-Kings  County  Wil- 
derness— Proposed",  and  daied  June  1971, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon  Wilderness". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1916  (39 
Stat.  442),  the  lands  within  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  California  shall  not  be  en- 
tered upon  or  utilized  for  flowage  or  other 
purposes  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Goverhment  reclamation  project. 

DESIGNATION      OF     WILDERNESS     AREAS      WITHIN 
NATIONAL      WILDLIFE     REFUGES 

Sec.  3.  In  accordance  with  section  3(c)  of 
the  WUdnerness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C. 
1132(c) ) .  the  following  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wilderness:  certain  lands  In  the 
Farallon  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  California, 
which  comprise  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Farallon  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  dated  October  1969  (revised  March  1970) , 
which  shaU  be  known  as  the  "Farallon 
Wilderness". 


DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS  IN 
NATIONAL     FORESTS 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  3(b)  of 
the  WUderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C. 
1132(b) ) ,  the  following  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wilderness — 

(1)  certain  lands  In  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Emigrant  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  dated  March  1972,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Emigrant  Wilderness"; 

(2)  certain  lands  In  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
about  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ten  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Agua  Tibia  WUderness — Pro- 
posed", and  dated  March  1972.  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Agua  Tibia  Wilderness"; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Mendocino  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
about  thirty-seven  thousand  acres  and  which 
are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Snow  Moun- 
tain DePacto  Wilderness  Area",  and  dated 
June  1971.  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Snow  Mountain  Wilderness"; 

(4)  certain  lands  In  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
National  Forests.  CaUfornia.  which  com- 
prise about  fifty  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Proposed  Minarets  Summit  Wilderness",  and 
dated  February  1971,  which  shaU  be  known 
as  the  "San  Joaquin  Wilderness"; 

(5)  certain  lands  In  the  Sequoia  and  Inyo 
National  Forests,  California,  which  com- 
prise about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Golden  Trout  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  dated  December  1971,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Golden  Trout  Wilderness"; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Siskiyou,  Six  Riv- 
ers, and  Klamath  National  Forests,  Califor- 
nia, which  comprise  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thousand  acres  and  which  are  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Siskiyou  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  and  dated  January  1971, 
which  shall  be  knovra  as  the  "Siskiyou  WU- 
derness"; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  about 
thirty-six  thousand  acres  and  which  are  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Granite  Chief 
Wilderness — Proposed",  and  dated  March 
1970.  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Granite 
Chief  WUderness"; 

(8)  certain  lands  In  the  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  National  Forests.  California, 
which  comprise  about  sixty  thousand  acres 
and  which  are  depleted,  on  a  map  entitled 
"Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  dated  November  1971.  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness"; 
and 

(9)  certain  lands  In  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
about  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Lopez  Canyon  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  dated  December  1971,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Lopez  Canyon  Wilderness". 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  each  wilderness  area  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  included 
In  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  6.  Wilderness  Areas  designated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areEis,  except  that  any 
reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  WUderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
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Act,  and  any  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Secretary  who  has  admlnlBtrative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  area. 

Battle   fob   th«   Eagles   Nest:    the   Fobest 
scbvice  vebstis  the  people 
The  people  spoke.  But  the  Oovemment  has 
deliberately  Ignored  them. 

For  several  years,  that  has  been  the  story 
of  the  embattled  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  just 
north  of  Vail  In  central  Colorado.  And  now 
the  final  showdown  for  this  magnificent  area 
of  ragged  peaks,  gentle  forested  valleys  and 
clear  mountain  streams  In  fast  approaching. 
Already  introduced  in  Congress,  a  bill  Is 
now  afoot  which  would  slice  more  than  37,000 
acres  from  the  available  Wilderness.  If  the 
proposal  passes  as  is,  the  sincere  eff(»ls  of 
literally  thousands  of  citizens  will  have  been 
wasted. 

The  people  will  be  given  a  rock  pile  In- 
stead of  a  rich,  diverse  Wilderness  area — one 
that  Includes  everything  from  sawtooth 
13,000-foot  peaks  to  rich,  rolling  forests  of 
spruce,  pine  and  aspen.  For  the  current  Sen- 
ate bill  asks  protection  for  only  88,000  acres 
of  the  more  lofty  and  rocky  crags  of  the  for- 
bidding Gore  Range.  The  forested  glades  be- 
low will  remain  vulnerable  to  a  relentless 
and  Inevitable  Invasion  by  road  buUders, 
loggers  and  developers. 

The  story  is  one  of  repetitive,  frustrating 
citizen  effort.  Using  every  democratic  means 
available  to  them — meetings,  hearings,  letter 
writing  campaigns,  careful  field  studies,  law- 
suits, petitions  and  conferences — the  recrea- 
tional public  has  fought  to  persuade  the  US 
Forest  Service  to  endorse  a  full  12S,000-acre 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness.  But  the  bureaucrats 
responded  to  the  people  as  if  they  were  either 
pests  or  ignoramuses,  or  both.  Instead  of  at- 
tending to  the  expressed  wUl  of  the  citizenry, 
the  Forest  Service  yielded  only  a  little — Just 
enough  to  hope  they  will  look  good,  but  not 
enough  to  really  do  good. 

Were  the  proposed  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness 
located  elsewhere,  the  whole  situation  might 
be  different.  But  the  march  of  progress 
through  Colorado  has  given  this  area  a  sig- 
nificance that  is  unmatched  elsewhere  in  the 
entire  U.S. 

Running  around  the  eastern  tip  and  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  area  is  Interstate 
Highway  70,  which  annually  funn^s  millions 
of  travelers  past  the  base  of  Eagles  Nest.  No 
other  major  auto  route  In  the  nation  Is  so 
close  to  a  potential  Wilderness. 

Furthermore,  wltti  this  year's  completion 
of  the  1-70  Straight  Creek  Tunnel  under 
Loveland  Pass,  Eagles  Nest  will  be  only  65 
miles  by  freeway  from  Denver's  1.6  million 
residents.  This  in  itself  is  a  rarity;  no  other 
designated  Wilderness  in  the  U.S.  is  so  close 
to  a  major  urban  center. 

It's  small  wonder  that  a  growing  number 
of  campers,  hikers,  backpackers  and  climbers 
are  enjoying  the  Eagles  Nest  area.  The  Forest 
Service's  own  figures  indicate  an  incredible 
S22%  Increase  Just  since  1964,  and  there  is 
every  indication  this  trend  will  continue. 
Mountaineering  schools,  the  youth-oriented 
Outward  Bound  program  and  national  con- 
servaUon  groups  all  conduct  regular  summer 
trips  Into  the  area. 

The  geography  of  Eagles  Nest  alone  war- 
rants every  bit  of  this  attention.  Nowhere 
In  Colorado  is  there  a  more  concentrated 
area  of  bold,  ragged  ridges  and  peaks — 
crammed  and  jumbled  together  with  awe- 
some intensity.  High  points  are  Mount 
Powell  and  Eagles  Nest  Peak,  both  towering 
weU  above  13,000  feet.  The  latter  peak  draws 
Its  name  from  the  unusual  number  of  ma- 
jestic Qolden  Eagles  nesting  in  the  Imme- 
diate area.  This  fierce  crest  of  mountains  is 
known  as  the  Oore  Range;  It  spurs  off  the 
Continental  Divide  for  70  miles  between 
Rabbit  Ears  Pass  on  the  north  and  the  Dillon 
Reservoir  on  the  south. 


But  the  dramatic  chain  of  razored  pin- 
nacles Is  far  from  the  only  attraction  In  the 
Eagles  Nest  area.  In  many  places,  the  slopes 
drop  sharply  off  the  heights,  and  then — Just 
as  suddenly — taper  off  into  a  gentle,  rolling 
blend  of  forest  and  meadow.  Clear,  Jewel-like 
lakes  (over  SO  of  them  In  all)  are  nestled 
In  the  Intimate  valleys;  sparkling  streams 
flow  from  these  headwaters — and,  like  the 
lakes,  many  of  them  hold  abundant  pan- 
sized  trout. 

The  lower  elevations  are  also  vital  to  the 
area's  wildlife  population;  deer,  elk,  big- 
horn sheep  and  even  mountain  goats  all  sur- 
vive through  the  winter  in  this  gentler  coun- 
try. And  finally,  a  network  of  foot  trails  In 
this  primitive  green  belt  are  favored  by 
many  family  hikers  and  campers — those 
who  love  the  serenity  of  wilderness,  but  are 
unable  to  climb  the  lofty  peaks.  It  Is  this 
peaceful,  lower  country  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice wishes  to  chop  out  of  the  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness. 

Hints  of  this  plan  appeared  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1968,  when  a  special  Interest  group 
began  courting  the  Forest  Service  for  a  large 
chunk  of  land  at  the  northern  end  of  Eagles 
Nest.  Acting  under  Its  own  "management  pre- 
rogatives," the  Service  had  quietly  laid  plans 
for  cutting  down  a  majestic  forest  In  the 
gentle  East  Meadow  Creek  Area  about  14 
miles  northwest  of  Vail. 

The  blueprint  called  for  felling  trees  right 
up  to  the  very  boundary  of  the  existing  Prim- 
itive Area.  Though  the  actual  cutting  and 
the  road  building  would  be  outside  of  the 
boundary.  It  was  obvious  that  no  Wilder- 
ness enlargement  could  ever  be  made  once 
the  lumbermen  had  torn  up  the  adjoining 
landscape.  Furthermore,  many  people  be- 
lieved that  the  East  Meadow  Creek  area 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  wild,  forested  coun- 
try that  should  be  Included  In  the  official 
Wilderness — in  addition  to  the  rocky  heights 
at  higher  elevations. 

These  last  sjrmpathles  were  those  of  a 
group  of  concerned  Vail  residents  who  vmlted 
under  the  banner  of  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness 
Committee.  Numbering  about  50,  the  group 
hBwl  explored  the  existing  Primitive  Area  and 
adjacent  lands.  A  proposal  for  an  enlarged 
Wilderness  had  been  drawn  up,  and  now 
suddenly  a  timber  sale  was  imminent  in  one 
of  the  prime  lower  valleys. 

Members  of  the  Committee  reacted  swiftly 
and  began  working  their  way  up  the  Forest 
Service  chain  of  command.  Long  and  some- 
times tense  meetings  were  held  with  District 
Ranger  Donald  Price,  then  with  Forest  Su- 
pervisor James  Folkstead  and  fl^ally  with 
former  Regional  Forester  David  Nordwall. 
As  a  result,  the  timber  sale  was  reduced  in 
size,  and  a  buffer  zone  established  around 
the  existing  Primitive  Area.  But  the  con- 
cession still  meant  that  357  acres  would 
be  cut  In  six  different  patches;  East  Meadow 
Creek  would  still  be  torn  apart. 

Further  discussion  produced  no  new  ac- 
tion; the  Forest  Service  auctioned  off  the 
timber;  Kaibab  Lumber  Company  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Eagle  planned  to  cut  it,  and 
the  conservationists  went  to  court.  The  fa- 
movis  EUist  Meadow  Creek  Case  was  the  result. 
From  the  very  start,  the  citizen  plaintiffs 
(the  Sierra  Club,  The  Wilderness  Society, 
Colorado  Magazine,  the  Town  of  Vail  and  a 
scattering  of  private  parties)  had  a  simple, 
direct  case :  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  states 
that  the  President  and  Congress  alone  can 
decide  what  areas  may  be  designated  as  Wil- 
derness. By  allowing  timber  cutting  in  East 
Meadow  Creek,  the  Forest  Service  was  seizing 
authority  it  did  not  have. 

After  some  lengthy  preliminaries,  the  case 
went  to  court  in  late  1969.  By  this  time,  na- 
tional lumber  Interests  had  Joined  in  support 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  no  less  than  four 
top  timber  industry  lawyers  arrived  in  Den- 
ver for  the  trial.  Prom  the  very  beginning, 
few  of  the  conservationists  expected  a  vic- 
tory. District  Judge  William  E.  Doyle  didn't 


encourage  them  when  he  said,  "Tou  have  a 
pretty  skinny  basis  at  best." 

But  the  Judge  also  insisted  on  hearing  the 
case  all  the  way  through.  One  by  one  Gov- 
ernment motions  to  dismiss  the  case  were 
denied.  And  finally.  In  early  1870,  Judge  Doyle 
decided  in  favor  of  the  people.  No  timber 
cutting  untu  the  East  Meadow  Creek  area 
had  been  properly  considered  for  Wilderness 
classification.  Incredibly,  throughout  the 
testimony  the  Forest  Service  Itself  had  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  the  taxpayers  for 
whom  they  are  working. 

It  was  a  landmark  victory,  and  obviously 
one  which  the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber 
barons  did  not  like  to  lose.  An  appeal  was 
soon  filed.  But  before  the  case  could  be  heard 
in  a  higher  court,  the  Forest  Service  tried  to 
physically  sabotage  the  wUd  quality  of  the 
East  Meadow  Creek  area. 

During  the  lengthy  trial,  a  dirt  road  buUt 
In  the  early  1050s  for  insect  control  had  been 
a  source  of  major  controversy.  Known  as  the 
"bug  rofid,"  the  narrow  track  was  overgrown 
and  blocked  by  wind-felled  trees — now  im- 
passable and  in  many  places  invisible.  Nature 
was  rapidly  reclaiming  her  own.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment and  timber  Interests  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  man-made  blemish  disquali- 
fied East  Meadow  Creek  from  Wilderness 
classification. 

When  the  court  rejected  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, the  Forest  Service  apparently  decided 
to  strengthen  their  point.  Though  Judge 
Doyle's  restraining  order  strictly  forbade  all 
timber  cutting.  In  the  early  fall  of  1970  a  crew 
was  hustled  into  the  "bug  road"  with  chain 
saws.  Trees  that  had  fallen  across  the  track 
were  cut  away,  and  a  broad  swath  was  cleared 
for  regular  four-wheel-drive  vehicles.  The  ap- 
parent hope  was  that  deer  and  elk  hunters 
would  destroy  Its  wilderness  quality.  The 
Forest  Service  avoided  a  contempt  citation 
only  by  claiming  that  the  work  was  routine 
"trail  maintenance" — but  the  damage  had 
been  done. 

Fortunately,  this  action,  other  than  cast- 
ing a  more  unfavorable  light  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Forest  Service,  had  little  effect 
on  the  final  outcome  of  the  case.  On  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971,  the  three-judge  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  also  ruled  in  favor  of  the  citizens. 
Still  not  deterred,  the  Government  and  lum- 
ber industry  pressed  on  to  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  trying  to  get  Judge  Doyle's  decision 
overturned.  But  that  hope  died  In  March, 
1972  with  a  brief  formletter  notation  from 
Washington. 

"The  petitions  (of  the  Government  tmd 
the  timber  industry]  ...  are  denied,"  It  read. 
The  nation's  highest  court  would  honor  the 
previous  rulings. 

Sierra  Club  lawyer  H.  Anthony  Ruckel, 
who  argued  the  citizens'  case,  estimates  that 
It  cost  the  people  950,000  to  do  the  Job,  plus 
countless  hours  of  unpaid  volunteer  research. 
All  this  time  and  money  bad  been  spent  to 
make  the  Forest  Service  just  listen  to 
the  people — the  same  people  who  fund  that 
agency  with  their  taxes. 

Significant  as  it  Is,  the  East  Meadow  Creek 
Case  was  only  a  preliminary  skirmish — a  pre- 
lude to  the  final  struggle  that  soon  will  erupt 
in  Washington.  Now  the  ultimate  decisions 
on  wilderness  protection  for  Eagles  Nest  are 
soon  to  be  made. 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  one  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress  will  have  either 
adequate  or  honest  information  on  which  to 
base  his  vote.  For  once  again,  the  will  of  the 
people  has  been  Ignored  by  the  US  Forest 
Service.  Here  is  how  It  happened: 

According  to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964, 
special  public  hearings  must  be  held  for 
every  area  that  is  officially  added  to  the  na- 
tional system  of  wild  preserves.  These  hear- 
ings are  for  gathering  information  about  the 
area  in  question — and  any  kind  of  public 
input  Is  welcomed.  Furthermore,  the  law  spe- 
cifically states  that  "any  vlevra  submitted" 
during  such  hearings  "shall  be  included  with 
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any  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  ..."  It  is  a  direct,  democratic 
means  for  the  people  to  speak  to  their  elected 
representatives. 

So,  in  October,  1970,  the  US.  Forest  Serv- 
ice scheduled  an  Eagles  Nest  hearing  In  the 
little  village  of  Frisco  at  the  eastern  tip  of 
the  proposed  area.  No  other  sessions  were 
planned  even  though  the  conservationists 
asked  the  Forest  Service  to  hold  additional 
hearings  In  Denver.  Urban  residents,  they  ex- 
plained, would  be  the  greatest  users  of  the 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness,  and  few  of  them 
could  get  off  several  days  to  be  present  at 
Frisco.  But  the  Government  balked  and  ar- 
gued that  it  was  too  late  to  arrange  for  a 
longer  hearing.  However,  it  was  implicit  that 
the  Service  really  did  not  want  the  people 
of  the  Denver  area  to  have  their  say  about 
Eagles  Nest. 

Citizen  pressure  continued  to  mount  any- 
way, and  finally  a  behind-closed-doors  deal 
was  arranged.  The  federal  agency  agreed  to 
bold  additional  hearings  in  Denver  in  ex- 
change for  a  48-hour  moratorium  on  at- 
tacks by  conservation  groups.  For  one  of  the 
rare  times  In  the  history  of  the  WUderness 
Act,  public  hearings  took  place  in  a  major 
urban  center  where  the  majority  of  the  users 
actually  lived. 

Public  response  was  heavy.  On  October  8 
and  9  In  the  little  town  of  Frisco,  several 
hundred  people  wedged  into  the  Summit 
County  High  School  auditorium — and  121 
of  these  testified.  After  a  weekend  recess, 
the  action  moved  to  the  Denver  Federal  Cen- 
ter and  an  even  larger  crowd.  Press  coverage 
throughout  Colorado  was  heavy,  and  both 
Denver  newspapers  carried  strong  editorials 
In  support  of  the  citizens'  request  for  a  125,- 
000-acre  Wilderness. 

Once  the  hearings  were  over,  mall  on  Eagles 
Nest  continued  to  flood  the  Forest  Service 
regional  office  in  Denver.  Obviously,  public 
Interest  was  unprecedented;  when  the  hear- 
ing record  closed  in  November,  a  total  of 
21,432  Individuals,  organizations,  towns,  busi- 
nesses and  government  agencies  had  sub- 
mitted statements. 

According  to  Bob  Rowan,  Branch  Chief  in 
Special  Areas  for  the  USPS  in  Washington, 
"The  response  far  exceeds  any  wilderness 
hearings  we've  had  to  date.  It  is  a  fact  that 
it  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  any  other 
hearing  we've  had." 

Two  different  proposals  were  the  main 
consideration.  Speaking  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  Regional  Forester  William  J.  Lucas; 
he  carefiolly  outlined  his  agency's  recom- 
mendation for  a  72,000-acre  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness.  Speaking  for  the  citizens  was 
William  B.  Mounsey,  professional  guide  and 
consiiltant  to  the  nationally  prominent 
Wilderness  Society.  He  spelled  out  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  citizen  organizations  for 
a  125,000-acre  Wilderness.  Periodically  as  he 
read  his  statement,  the  crowd  at  Frisco  broke 
Into  spontaneous  applause — and  afterwards 
numerous  other  witnesses  supported  his  plan 
for  a  bigger  area. 

There  was  also  prominent  weight  among 
this  latter  group.  Two  US  Representatives, 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Colorado,  2  candidates  for  Congress,  8  Colo- 
rado Senators,  10  Colorado  Representatives, 
the  Mayor  of  Denver  and  such  nationally 
prominent  figures  as  former  US  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Charles  Meyer,  all  svipported 
an  enlarged  Wilderness.  In  addition,  the  Colo- 
rado Division  of  Game,  PMsh  and  Parks  rec- 
ommended an  almost  identically  large  acre- 
age in  a  carefully  drawn  4,000-word  report. 

However,  a  hint  that  this  overwhelming 
position  by  the  citizens  might  be  callously 
neglected  came  on  the  opening  morning  of 
the  controversial  Denver  hearings.  That  day, 
a  Boulder,  Colorado  man  identified  as  Charles 
R.  Batten  signed  up  to  testify — ^presenting 
himself  as  spokesman  for  a  group  named  The 
Oore  Range  for  People  Committee.  In  the 


hearing  anteroom,  he  conferred  briefly  with 
Regional  WUderness  Chief  G.  E.  Weidenhaft, 
and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  one  of  the 
very  first  called  to  the  stand  to  present  his 
public  statement. 

It  seemed  a  minor  breach  of  hearing  pro- 
tocol: government  officials  are  usually  ac- 
corded the  respect  of  first  testimony — before 
citizens  present  their  views.  But  when  Bat- 
ten began  to  speak,  it  became  apparent  that 
he  had  been  allowed  to  testify  early  for  spe- 
cific propaganda  reasons. 

The  Gore  Range  for  People  Conmiittee 
which  Batten  represented  turned  out  to  be 
a  front — not  a  true  citizens'  group  as  might 
be  suspected  from  the  name,  but  Instead  a 
mask  for  a  timber  Industry  lobbyist  and 
lumber  consultant.  Batten  Is  registered  with 
the  Timber  Management  Office  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  his  clients  Include  the  Edward 
Hlnes  Lumber  Company,  the  Forest  Products 
Treating  Company  and  the  Federal  Timber 
Purchasers  Association.  The  Gore  Range  for 
People  Committee  was  a  letterhead  group 
that  existed  in  name  only. 

Batten's  testimony  was  a  straight  pitch  for 
the  timljer  industry,  and  its  interest  in  the 
cuttable  trees  of  the  gentle,  forested  valleys 
along  the  edges  of  the  Gore  Range.  He  rec- 
ommended complete  declassification  of  the 
entire  Eagles  Nest  area — with  no  Wilderness 
anywhere. 

Batten's  statement  brought  scattered  boos 
and  hisses  from  the  generally  courteous  audi- 
ence, and  afterwards  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  the  Government's  willingness 
to  help  perpetrate  what  many  people  believed 
to  be  an  out-and-out  fraud. 

As  it  has  turned  out,  this  small  show  of 
favoritism  was  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
For  ever  since  the  close  of  the  hearings,  the 
Forest  Service  has  tried  to  downgrade  and 
deny  the  predominant  citizen  Interest  in  a 
125,000-acre  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  official  Forest 
Service  report  released  in  April,  1971  which 
was  entitled,  "Analysis  Of  Public  Response 
To  The  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  Proposal."  The 
document  was  supposed  to  be  a  neutral,  sta- 
tistical review  of  the  events  at  Frisco  and 
Denver,  and  of  the  mall  response. 

To  be  sure,  some  factual  evidence  was 
presented.  Buried  in  the  report  were  sum- 
maries of  the  testimony — and  they  showed  an 
overwhelming  vote  for  the  125,000-acre 
Wilderness.  A  total  of  72.8%  wanted  an  en- 
larged area,  while  a  mere  22.8  To  sided  with 
the  smaller  Forest  Service  recommendation. 

However,  these  numbers  were  substantial- 
ly Ignored.  Allen  Lamb,  Assistant  Director  of 
Recreation  for  the  USPS  in  Washington  ex- 
plained, "Now  you  see,  niunbers  are  not  what 
we  count.  We  are  interested  in  the  content 
and  substance  of  the  response.  We  don't 
look  at  it  as  a  voting  situation.  Numbers  are 
not  meaningful  as  far  as  we  use  them." 

But  It  appears  that  the  Forest  Service 
was  In  fact  disturbed  by  the  strong  citizen 
opposition  to  their  proposal.  And  so  even 
the  required  analysis  of  the  public's  input 
was  slanted.  Glaring  omissions,  plus  a  per- 
sistent bias  against  the  125,000-acre  plan,  are 
Immediately  evident. 

Noticeably  missing  from  the  list  of  citizen 
groups  supporting  an  enlarged  Eagles  Nest 
were  names  of  22  conservation  g^roups,  al- 
though spokesmen  for  all  of  them  testified 
In  person  at  the  hearings.  In  addition,  a  bias 
against  the  very  concept  of  Wilderness  it- 
self crept  into  the  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  most  slanted  statement  Ls  the 
identification  of  citizen  groups  in  the  re- 
port as  "special-interest  groups  who  have 
proposed  much  larger  withdrawals  of  public 
land."  I's  hard  to  say  Just  what  such  a 
reference  actually  means,  though  the  nega- 
tive Implication  Is  clear.  Could  it  be  the 
withdrawal  of  land  from  timbering  and  min- 
ing? Withdrawal  from  road  building?  With- 
drawal from  active  management  by  the  For- 
est Service?  Whatever  the  case,  the  state- 


ment dramatically  contradicts  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Wilderness  Act — passed  in  1964  to  pre- 
serve the  land  and  honor  the  forces  of  natvire 
that  work  there. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice completed  a  formal  recommendation  for 
Eagles  Nest,  and  Included  the  biased  hear- 
ing analysis  In  It.  Because  of  the  strong 
citizen  reaction,  the  finished  proposal  added 
some  16,000  acres  to  the  Government  agency's 
original  72.000-acre  plan — but  the  total  still 
fell  far  short  of  the  much  larger  area  re- 
quested by  the  citizens.  All  of  the  ommlsslons 
lay  In  the  vital  forested  greenbelt  that  bor- 
ders the  high,  ragged  ridges  of  the  Gore 
Range. 

Thumbing  through  the  173 -page  document 
is  a  lesson  In  effective  propaganda.  The  over- 
all Impression  is  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
doing  the  American  public  a  great  service 
by  proposing  any  Wilderness.  However,  there 
Is  also  the  strong  suggestion  that  this  is  not 
a  sound  move. 

Early  in  the  document  are  four  pages  of 
comparison  between  Wilderness  and  non- 
wilderness  alternatives — and  their  probable 
effect  on  Eagles  Nest 

Most  of  the  Wilderness  descriptions  are 
strongly  negative  In  attitude: 

"This  area  would  be  managed  without  com- 
fort or  convenience  facilities  to  provide  con- 
tinuing challenges  and  opportunities  for 
users  to  test  their  outdoor  skills." 

In  contrast,  most  of  the  non-wilderness 
choices  receive  a  strong,  positive  thrust.  For 
example,  the  counter-statement  reads: 

"Recreation  sites  could  be  inventoried  for 
extensive  development  for  motor-based  recre- 
atlonists  on  the  lower  elevation  lands  if  eco- 
nomical road  access  could  be  provided." 

Then  there  Is  this  Wilderness  alternative: 

"2,155  acres  of  no-forested  sites  which 
would  supoprt  timber  will  depend  upon  natu- 
ral regeneration." 

Opposite  it  Is  this  statement : 

"Commercial  timber  sites  of  suitable  qual- 
ity, within  2,155  acres  of  deforested  land, 
could  be  planted." 

The  general  implication  of  these  pages  Is 
clear.  Wilderness  Is  really  not  a  beneficial 
condition.  It  deprives  the  people  of  oppor- 
tunities for  mass  motorized  recreation.  It 
places  restrictions  on  livestock  grazing,  pred- 
ator control,  water  development,  mining  and 
scientific  research.  It  prohibits  timbering 
and  road  construction.  And  it  denies  the 
USFS  its  traditionally  unquestioned  auton- 
omy to  manage  the  forest  lands  as  its  pleases. 

A  review  of  the  boundary  proposals  for 
Eagles  Nest  reveals  the  Forest  Service's  ex- 
treme readiness  to  exclude  as  much  land  as 
possible  from  the  Wilderness.  Colorado  Gov- 
ernor John  Love  has  criticized  the  agency  for 
Its  "unduly  narrow  and  literal"  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely how  the  USPS  has  proceeded. 

Whenever  and  wherever  a  minor  man- 
made  feature  was  found,  the  surrounding 
land— often  In  large,  substantial  blocks — 
was  denied  Wilderness  reconunendatlon. 
Thus  the  almost  invisible  "bug  road"  in  the 
embattled  East  Meadow  Creek  area  caused 
exclusion  of  7,750  acres.  Elsewhere  the  blem- 
ish cited  was  a  crumbling  log  cabin,  a  washed 
out  earth-fill  dam,  a  single  range  fence,  an 
ancient  timbercut.  In  the  proposal,  these  dim 
vestiges  are  usually  exaggerated  to  appear  as 
permanent,  ugly  scars. 

But  there  were  also  other  reasons  for  ex- 
cluding land  from  the  Wilderness.  Ten  areas 
were  considered  "unsuitable"  because  they 
were  "needed  for  development  to  meet  the 
recreation  in  the  future."  Four  were  elimi- 
nated because  they  "contain  over  80  million 
board  feet  of  mature,  operable  timber  which 
is  needed  to  maintain  a  dependent  timber 
Industry  on  a  sustained  yield  basis." 

In  a  clear  exercise  of  circular  illogic,  the 
East  Meadow  Creek  area  was  called  unavail- 
able for  Wilderness  because  of  the  contract 
with  the  Kaibab  Lumber  Company  for  tlm- 
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ter-cuttlng — despite  the  court  Injunction 
whlcb  prohibits  any  logging  until  the  land 
is  fairly  classified. 

And,  finally,  there  Is  the  water  question — 
the  greatest  subterfuge  in  the  entire  pro- 
posal. This  Is  a  relatively  straight-forward 
Issue  that  has  been  raised  to  a  high  degree 
of  confusion  by  the  USPS  document.  Here 
are  the  facts  that  have  been  bliirred: 

Back  In  July,  1964,  the  Denver  Water  Board 
sought  the  rights  to  much  of  the  flow  off  the 
slopes  of  Eagles  Nest.  At  that  time,  the  Board 
was  concerned  about  meeting  the  city's  fu- 
ture water  needs — and  the  addition  of  this 
new  supply  was  welcomed.  In  the  years  since, 
several  alternative  plans  have  been  blue- 
printed to  collect  the  water  In  a  series  of 
small  reservoirs,  and  pipe  It  to  Lake  Dillon 
which  Is  now  a  major  source  for  Denver.  All 
these  construction  projects  are  tentative, 
and  none  may  ever  be  built.  One  of  them 
calls  for  possible  development  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  citizens'  125,000-acre  pro- 
l>osal.  That  is  how  the  water  question  actu- 
ally stands  today. 

However,  in  the  Forest  Service  proposal  for 
Eagles  Nest,  an  entirely  different  Impression 
Is  created.  The  still  tentative  Water  Board 
plans  are  made  to  seem  definite.  Then  they 
are  used  as  reasons  for  excluding  large  acre- 
ages from  the  Wilderness.  This  logic  alone 
accounts  for  the  elimination  of  areas  along 
17  creeks  that  flow  east  from  the  Gore  Range, 
plus  nine  more  streams  and  the  Plney  River 
on  the  west.  Included  in  this  mass  exclusion 
is  the  scenic,  60-mlle-long  Gore  Range 
Trail — one  of  the  most  unique  hiking  paths 
In  the  entire  Rockies. 

In  all  this,  however,  an  extremely  critical 
fact  Is  deliberately  overlooked.  In  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964,  there  is  a  carefully  worded 
section  which  states  that  It  is  perfectly  legal 
to  have  water  developments  inside  a  Wilder- 
ness. It  Is  one  of  several  well-defined  excep- 
tions in  the  Act,  and  there  Is  no  mistaking  It. 

So  in  truth,  water  development  in  Itself  is 
absolutely  not  a  valid  reason  for  excluding 
any  land  from  Eagles  Nest. 

Why  then  has  the  Forest  Service  made  such 
an  issue  of  the  possible  Denver  Water  Board 
development?  Why  have  they  woven  this 
fabricated  excuse  into  the  very  substance  of 
their  proposal — raising  the  matter  at  least 
eight  different  times.  And  why  did  the  o£B- 
clal  report  omit  the  explanatory  statement  of 
Denver  Water  Manager  James  Ogilvie  when 
his  words  would  have  clarified  the  situation 
once  and  for  all? 

The  answer  may  well  lie  with  one  of  the 
Forest  Service's  favorite  bedfellows,  the  tim- 
ber industry.  Certainly  the  Government 
joined  with  the  lumbermen  to  fight  the  East 
Meadow  Creek  Case  with  the  fullest  tenacity 
all  the  way  to  the  US  Supreme  Court.  Cer- 
tainly, also,  much  of  the  land  spuriously  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  water  ruse  Is  covered 
with  easily  cuttable  trees. 

Suspicions  such  as  these  are  not  hard  to 
come  by.  And  when  coupled  with  the  many 
other  biases  in  the  Eagles  Nest  report,  they 
raise  a  battery  of  basic  questions  about  the 
way  the  Forest  Service  is  doing  Its  job. 

In  short,  what  Is  wrong  with  the  agency? 
Is  their  bureaucratic  tradition  of  catering  to 
the  commercial  interests  too  long  standing, 
too  deep?  Are  they  angered  by — even  vin- 
dictive toward — the  recent  surge  of  citizen 
Interest  in  the  future  of  the  public  lands?  Is 
there  a  built-in  resistance  to  Wilderness  be- 
cause it  deprives  foresters  of  an  active  role  In 
managing  nature? 

Whatever  the  case,  there's  little  question 
that  this  giant  agency  Is  now  gravely  out  of 
touch  with  what  Is  now  Its  most  vital,  con- 
cerned and  active  oonstitiiency :  the  commmi 
citizens  of  America.  The  taxpaying  public 
tbey  are  paid  to  serve. 

Meanwhile,  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  Is 
on  the  block.  The  Forest  Service  has  pushed 
Its  proposal  first  to  the  President  and  now 


to  Congress — Ignoring  and  downgrading  the 
will  of  the  people  all  the  way. 

But  the  war  Is  not  lost;  it  has  just  be- 
come more  difficult  to  win. 

Recently  Regional  Forester  Lucas  was 
questioned  about  the  pervasive  bias  against 
the  citizens  In  his  office's  report. 

His  answer  was,  "If  the  i>eople  want  to  be 
heard,  let  them  go  to  Washington  and  testify 
before  Congress.  The  hearings  there  will  be 
their  chance." 

Before  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  becomes 
law,  another  set  of  public  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  before  the  proper  committees  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  But  for  the 
citizens  who  want  to  preserve  all  125,000 
acres  of  virtually  untouched  glory  for  fu- 
ture generations.  It  means  starting  all  over 
again. 

And  It  means  starting  all  over  2,000  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  where  they 
miraculously  overpowered  the  enemy — and 
lost. 

HOW    THB    FOREST   SERVICE   UEO   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

In  the  long,  complex  process  of  lawfully 
creating  a  Wilderness  area,  no  single  docu- 
ment Is  more  Important  than  the  formal  Pro- 
posal prepared  by  the  US  Forest  Service.  It 
Is  submitted  directly  to  the  President;  he  In 
turn  requests  Congress  to  act. 

If  the  recommendation  is  inaccurate  or 
deceptive,  the  President  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing. In  accord  with  the  rules  of  practical 
government,  he  must  implicitly  count  on  the 
competence  and  honesty  of  his  administra- 
tive agencies. 

The  Forest  Service  Proposal  for  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness  In  central  Colorado  Is  mis- 
leading and  untruthful.  But,  the  President 
hsis  accepted  the  recommendation  at  face 
value,  and  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced 
In  the  Senate  which  could  make  it  law. 

Specifically,  the  Forest  Service  recom- 
mendation has  been  slanted  against  the  citi- 
zens' request  for  an  enlarged  125.000-acTe 
Eagles  Nest  WUdemess.  The  official  Govern- 
ment report  has  deliberately  downgraded  or 
ignored  the  people's  expressed  point  of  view. 

Nowhere  is  this  bias  more  evident  than  in 
the  analysis  of  the  1970  pubUc  hearings  on 
Eagles  Nest  held  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
gather  Information  on  which  to  base  their 
recommendation.  For  example: 

The  Identity  of  22  organizations  who  op- 
posed the  Forest  Service  proposal  was  left  out 
of  the  report.  Among  those  groups  not  men- 
tioned as  endorsing  the  larger  125,00  acre 
Wilderness  are :  The  Wilderness  Society  (70,- 
000  members) ;  Colorado  Open  Space  Council 
(spokesman  for  47  state  conservation  groups 
with  30.000  members);  the  nationally  prom- 
inent Friends  of  the  Earth  (15,000  mem- 
bers) ;  the  energetic  Denver  Audubon  Society; 
four  divisions  of  the  Sierra  Club;  the  Wyom- 
ing Outdoor  Coordinating  Council  (speak- 
ing for  19  major  groups  in  that  state) ,  and 
13  other  conservation  groups. 

The  4,000-word  proposal  by  the  Colorado 
Division  of  Game,  Pish  and  Parks  for  an  en- 
larged Wilderness  was  reduced  to  just  12 
lines. 

The  two-page  statement  by  Colorado  Gov- 
ernor John  Love  was  briefly  summarized  to 
make  It  appear  that  he  had  serious  reserva- 
tions about  a  bigger  Wilderness  area.  But, 
In  fact,  the  Governor  officially  supported  the 
larger  125,000-acre  proposal,  saying,  "I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
entire  nation  to  safeguard  and  protect  as 
much  as  possible  of  our  wilderness  area  for 
not  only  our  own  enjoyment  and  well  being, 
but  for  those  of  generations  yet  to  come. 

Neutral  statements  by  four  major  Federal 
agencies  were  misrepresented  as  specifically 
favoring  the  smaller  72,000-acre  recom- 
mendation of  the  Forest  Service. 

When  the  Forest  Service  invited  state- 
ments on  their  proposal  from  government 
officials  and  private  groups,  they  withheld 


any  mention  of  other  alternatives.  Favorable 
responses  to  this  one-sided  request  were  then 
tabulated  as  supporting  the  Forest  Service. 

The  famous  Eastern-based  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  praised  the  minimum  72,000- 
acre  plan,  but  explicitly  asked  for  considera- 
tion of  a  much  larger  area.  The  USPS  re- 
ported this  response  as  support  for  their 
smaller  proposal. 

No  statement  by  a  conservationist  Is 
quoted,  yet  72.8%  of  the  response  favored 
the  larger  Wilderness  designation.  The  de- 
vious Forest  Service  document  Identifies 
those  commercial  associations  and  private 
businesses  who  supported  the  federal  agen- 
cy's position  as  "Citizens  Groups,"  but  lay 
organizations  who  disagreed  with  the  For- 
est Service  are  referred  to  as  "special -Interest 
groups." 

Finally,  the  USPS  has  repeatedly  stated 
throughout  their  recommendation  to  the 
President  that  certain  land  suitable  for  Wild- 
erness classification  Is  "not  available"  for 
Eagles  Nest  because  of  possible  Interest  to 
the  Denver  Water  Board.  But  since  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act  says  water  resources  can  be 
developed  inside  a  Wilderness  area  anyway, 
the  Forest  Service  has  not  even  told  the 
truth  about  how  much  Wilderness  acreage  Is 
really  available. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  3619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  urban  national  park 
known  as  the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  Dis- 
trict National  Cultural  Park  in  the  city 
of  Lowell.  Mass.,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

LOWELL   CULTURAL  PARK 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  Senator  Kennedy 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Na- 
tional Cultural  Park.  The  creation  of  this 
urban  national  park  in  Lowell.  Mass., 
would  represent  an  innovative  means  of 
grappUng  with  the  problems  not  uncom- 
mon to  cities  which  have  a  rich  historical 
tradition,  but  a  declining  industrial  base. 

An  identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  former  Representative  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  end  has  been  cosponsored  by 
each  of  the  Representatives  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation.  Representative 
Morse  conducted  a  thorough  study  be- 
fore submitting  this  proposal,  working 
closely  with  Lowell  community  leaders. 
These  efforts  were  undertaken  at  a  time 
when  he  knew  that  he  would  soon  be 
leaving  the  Congress  to  become  the  Un- 
dersecretary General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  energy  which  he  devoted  to 
this  project  is  evidence  of  the  deep  con- 
cern and  commitment  which  Congress- 
man Morse  had  to  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional Distiict  which  he  served  so  well  for 
12  years. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  the  his- 
toric mill  section  of  Lowell  be  included 
within  the  national  park  system.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  the  mill  region 
of  Lowell  has  attracted  individuals  of 
disparate  cultural  background,  and  has 
formed  a  ccmimunity  with  strcmg  eco- 
nomic and  social  fiber.  The  industrial 
section  of  the  city  is  tied  together  by 
more  than  5  miles  of  canals,  locks,  and 
gatehouses  that  once  powered  the  most 
productive  textile  mills  in  the  United 
States. 

Regrettably,  however,  many  of  these 
structures  Irnve  deteriorated  as  the  mills 
have  closed  and  the  economy  of  the  area 
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has  changed.  Lowell,  as  a  result,  is  grap- 
pling with  the  difficult  task  of  construct- 
ing a  new  economic  and  cultural  base 
from  the  remains  of  the  past. 

This  bill  to  establish  a  National  Cul- 
tural Park  represents  a  creative  approach 
to  the  revival  of  the  Lowell  economy 
which  builds  on,  rather  than  disturb- 
ing, its  rich  tradition.  The  program  in- 
cludes proposals  for  the  restoration  and 
beautification  of  the  canal  system;  the 
reactiTatton  of  one  of  the  mills,  complete 
with  18th  century  looms;  technological 
exhibits  and  museums;  and  the  recre- 
ation of  any  early  settlement  and/or 
Indian  village. 

Under  the  Interior  Department's  new 
program  to  bring  parks  "closer  to  the 
people,"  the  National  Park  Service  has 
announced  criteria  for  the  preservation 
of  national  cultural  sites  and  ways  of  life. 
The  proposed  parks  are  judged  on  factors 
such  as  the  significance  of  the  park  to  the 
heritage  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  site's  suitability  to  the  preserva- 
Uoa  and  interpretation  of  American  his- 
tory. An  important  element  of  the  cri- 
teria is  that  it  involves  no  undue  intru- 
slon  or  disruption  to  the  city. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  plan  for  the 
Lowell  cultural  park  fully  meets  these 
criteria,  and  would  provide  an  exciting 
opportunity  to  develop  an  urban  national 
park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Lowell  Sun,  supporting 
the  proposal,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Pabk  Plan  Has  Far-Reaching 
Effect 

At  long  last,  a  move  has  been  made  to 
memorialize  Lowell's  primary  role  In  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  that  put  America  on  the 
road  to  the  Indvistrlal  leadership  of  the 
world. 

Rep.  P.  Bradford  Morse,  who  is  leaving  Con- 
gress within  the  week  to  accept  a  high  office 
In  the  United  Nations,  has  launched  a  drive 
to  have,  with  federal  support,  LoweU's  fa- 
mous canals  and  Its  equally  famous  mills, 
with  adjacent  areas,  established  and  devel- 
oped as  an  urban  cultural  park.  He  has  asked 
for  $20,000,000  for  financing  the  work  needed 
to  bring  about  this  development  as  outlined 
by  LoweU  Model  City  Administrator  Patrick 
Mogan. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Rep.  Mc^rse  and 
Mr.  Mogan  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
of  Its  kind  ever  broached  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

It  is  a  particularly  worthy  plan,  for  even 
though  a  few  small  mUls  had  been  started 
before  LoweU's  establishment,  nothing  of  its 
kind — the  transition  from  farmland  to  a 
complete  textile  complex — bad  been  at- 
tempted in  our  country. 

The  plan  would  save  for  posterity  the  ca- 
nals that  won  us  the  title  of  "the  Venice  of 
America"  and  the  water-powered  textUe  mills 
which  made  LoweU  known  far  and  wide  as 
"The  i^indle  City". 

Unless  something  of  this  kind  Is  done 
and  done  soon,  much  that  should  be  kept 
wiU  be  lost  to  postorlty. 

Approval  of  Rep.  Mocse's  measure  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  LowcU  to  permit  It  to  be  side- 
tracked, for  It  would  provide  funds  to  re- 
store the  canals  and  some  of  the  old  mill 
buildlngB,  to  landscape  the  areas,  and  with 
the  Model  Cities  program  under  way  In  the 
so-called  Acre  section  of  the  city,  to  make 
Lowell  a  place  of  beauty,  to  put  Lowell  where 


It  belongs  as  a  tourist  attraction  and  most  of 
•11,  to  make  LoweU  a  better  city  In  which  to 
Uve. 

Many  people  of  LoweU  today  have  grown  up 
without  any  serious  thought  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  elaborate  canal  system  which  laces 
the  city.  The  canals  were  here  and  so  were 
the  mills  when  they  were  born  and  to  many, 
there  Is  nothing  extraordinary  about  these 
canals  and  these  mills,  and  the  flUlng  of  a 
canal  or  razing  of  a  miU  bxiUding  rouses  no 
interest. 

They  do  not  stop  to  read  about  Lowell,  to 
consider  Its  history,  to  ponder  over  the  gar- 
gantuan task  involved  In  the  digging  of  the 
canals,  the  controUing  of  the  powerful  Mer- 
rimack River,  or  of  the  effect  on  the  Indus- 
trial gjowth  of  America  resulting  from  what 
was  accomplished  here.  In  fact,  too  Uttle  la 
taught  In  LoweU  schools  about  the  city  and 
Its  history,  so  nothing  causes  modern  resi- 
dents to  show  much  Interest  In  its  history. 

It  was  a  group  of  Boston  capitalists  who  de- 
cided to  go  aU-out  and  build  an  Industrial 
city.  Men  such  as  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  Na- 
than Appleton,  Patrick  Jackson,  Ezra  Worth- 
en  and  Paul  Moody  saw  fortune  ahead  for 
them  if  they  could  establish  a  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  establishment  In  LoweU  and 
put  an  end  to  reliance  on  England  which 
then  held  a  corner  on  manufactiulng  of  cot- 
ton cloth  so  greatly  desired  for  dressing  the 
people  of  America  who  then  had  to  rely  on 
coarse  hand-spun  and  woven  materials  for 
clothing  or  pay  Britain  any  price  It  wished  to 
charge  for  the  more  popular  cotton. 

They  had  had  surveys  made  of  many  of  the 
streams  considered  to  be  near  enough  to 
Boston  to  expedite  handling  of  supplies  and 
eventual  shipping  of  goods  and  which  would 
have  enough  power  to  run  not  Just  one  mill 
but  many  such  plants. 

The  Merrimack  was  familiar  to  these  fin- 
anciers for  they  knew  it  was  being  used  for 
trade,  particularly  lumber,  and  in  1792  th;y 
had  formed  the  P>roprletors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals  on  the  Merrimack  River  and  put  up 
the  money  for  a  canal  to  skirt  the  Pawtucket 
Falls  and  the  rapids  below  the  falls  so  that 
log  rafts  could  float  down  all  the  way  to 
Newburyport  and  the  sea. 

Through  the  reports  of  their  engineers  they 
learned  just  how  powerful  the  Merrimack 
was,  for  despite  its  oft-placid  appearance.  It 
built  up  great  power  as  It  flowed  down  from 
its  source  100  or  more  miles  up  In  the  New 
Hampshire  mountain  area. 

Tlie  Middlesex  Canal,  linking  Chelmsford 
with  the  Mystic  river  near  Boston,  was  plan- 
ned, and  this  made  it  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  transportation  link  between  the 
Boston  port  and  the  mills  to  be  constructed 
here. 

With  power  available  and  transportation 
for  heavy  shipments  on  the  way,  the  Locks 
and  Canals  Corporation  set  to  wcxk  to  lay  out 
and  construct  the  major  canals  for  power 
purposes;  the  Pawtucket  canal  taking  off 
from  the  Merrimack  at  Pawtucket  and 
Walker  streets  and  the  Northern  canal  taking 
off  from  the  Pawtucket  dam  which  was  a 
heightening  of  th->  original  falls. 

The  project  was  immense,  for  It  encom- 
passed mUes  of  canals  and  eventually  miles, 
too,  of  cotton  mills. 

Today,  with  the  heavy  power  equipment 
available,  it  would  be  a  big  project  but  back 
In  the  early  days  of  the  IBOO's,  the  only  power 
was  the  strength  of  men's  muscles — many  of 
the  laborers  brought  here  from  then -starving 
Ireland  to  tackle  the  task — aided  by  oxen  and 
draft  horses. 

The  work  moved  Slowly  but  steadily  and, 
while  the  canal  was  being  dug,  the  Merrimack 
Mill — now  the  site  of  the  postoffice  and  where 
construction  now  is  imder  way  on  a  huge 
apartment  complex  with  offices  and  stores  to 
follow — wa«  being  buUt.  timber  by  timber 
and  brick  by  brick. 

The  demand  came  for  more  mills,  and  the 
smaller  canals,  branching  out  from  the  Paw- 


tucket and  the  Northern  canals,  were  con- 
structed to  provide  power. 

In  1826,  the  miU  area  and  much  of  the  land 
between  the  Merrimack  and  Concord  rivers 
gave  up  Its  title  to  the  name  of  East  Chelms- 
ford and  became  the  town  of  Lowell.  Just  10 
years  later  the  town  became  a  city  with  the 
mills  providing  the  substance  for  a  rapidly 
growing  population. 

The  city  expanded  swiftly,  thriving  on  fuU 
employment,  untu  the  ClvU  War  caused  an 
eight-year  shutdown  as  the  supply  of  raw 
cotton  was  cut  off. 

But  it  revived  after  the  war  ended  and 
more  mills  were  built,  lining  the  Merrimack 
from  the  Central  bridge  to  the  old  Aiken 
street  bridge  (now  the  Ouellette  bridge), 
bordering  the  many  canals  cut  through  vari- 
ous sectors  to  provide  more  power  and  lining 
the  Concord  river. 

Dignitaries  came  from  nearly  all  civilized 
nations  to  view  "The  Spindle  City"  in  op- 
eration, and  Lowell  became  so  prominent  In 
the  textile  trade  and  its  population  grew  so 
large  that  presidents  and  presidential  can- 
didates paid  visits  here  to  view  the  mills  and 
seek  votes. 

Probably  as  many  as  20.000  or  more  were 
employed  in  these  mills  and  other  thousands 
in  the  shops  and  stores  to  supply  the  work- 
ers with  food,  fuel  and  some  luxury. 

The  golden  years,  with  some  slowdowns 
due  to  nationwide  recessions,  continued 
untu  after  the  close  of  World  War  I  when 
the  lure  of  the  South  stole  our  major  tex- 
tile Industries  away. 

Today  Lowell  Is  on  Its  way  back  from  the 
depression  of  the  late  208  and  30s,  slowly 
gaining  new  Industries  and  keeping  a  few  of 
the  old. 

The  city  Is  changing  day  by  day.  Redevel- 
opment and  urban  renewal  are  helping  In 
the  change  and  the  face  of  the  city  is  under- 
going a  real  lift. 

We  relish  this  development,  but  with  it  we 
want  to  retain  some  of  the  relics,  if  you  will 
call  them  that,  of  the  days  of  Lowell's  glory 
as  The  Spindle  City. 

There  Is  a  deflnlte  tle-ln  between  the  Mod- 
el Cities  program  under  way  In  the  Acre 
section  of  Lowell  and  the  proposal  o.~  Rep. 
Morse  for  an  urban  park  encompassing  the 
canals  and  the   mills. 

Administrator  Patrick  A.  Mogan  of  the 
Model  Cities  program  basically  is  attempting 
to  buUd  pride  of  the  people  in  their  area  and 
in  their  ethnic  backgrounds,  pride  In  the 
education  program  and  prid^  In  their  city 
and  its  history. 

A  National  Cultural  Park  as  provided  by 
Rep.  Morse's  plan  not  only  would  help  de- 
velop pride  in  the  city  and  Its  history  but 
would  attract  people  here  who  have  heard 
of  Lowell  and  Its  role  in  the  Industrial 
revolution,  and  as  weU  as  tourists  anxious 
to  visit  places  of  Interest  such  as  Lowell. 

As  Rep.  Morse  stated  In  announcing  plans 
for  a  cultural  park  here  to  oe  included  In 
the  national  park  system: 

"Lowell  Is  eminently  qualified  for  such  In- 
clusion. E^stablished  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  this  historic  New  England  dty  was 
the  first  In  America  planned  entirely  for  in- 
dustry. Its  more  than  5  miles  of  canals  and 
loclis  which  once  powered  the  covmtry's  finest 
textile  mills  today  form  a  perfect  unifying 
framework  for  a  cultural  park. 

"By  designating  such  a  park  in  an  urban 
area,  we  are  also  taking  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  widely-endorsed  and  important  effort 
to  'bring  the  parks  closer  to  people.'  closer 
to  the  cities  where  most  of  our  people  are 
concentrated.  In  Lowell,  we  wUl  bring  a 
national  park  right  into  the  city,  so  that,  in 
essence,  this  legislation  will  create  the  na- 
tion's first  Urban  National  Park." 

"For  too  long  we  have  Ignored  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  environment  for  learning  and 
recreation,  especially  in  urban  areas.  We 
often  have  in  our  cities  vast  resources  in 
the  form  of  historical  sites  and  structures 
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which  are  useful  for  such  endeavors  but 
Instead  of  preserving  them  we  tend  to  let 
them  deteriorate  through  disuse  or  become 
visiially  obscured  or  Inaccessible  through 
haphazardly-planned  modern  development. 
In  Lowell  today,  for  example,  the  flight  of 
the  textile  industry  and  the  ensuing,  eco- 
nomic decline  has  left  a  great  deal  of  Its  his- 
toric infrastructure  in  disrepair.  The  Lowell 
canals,  major  feats  of  engineering  and  the 
first  of  their  kind  In  America,  dominate  the 
contemporary  urban  scene  without  making 
a  really  positive  contribution.  Instead  of 
being  centers  of  cultural  opportunity,  many 
of  our  cities  have  become  cultural  waste- 
lands." 

We  feel  sure  the  Morse  plan  will  receive 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people  of 
Lowell,  and  we  hope  that  the  Congress  and 
appropriate  authorities  in  Washington  will 
realize  the  high  desirability  of  fulfilling  it 
based   on   Its   merits. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed, so  as  to  protect  the  cotton  farm  yield 
of  farms  on  which  any  crop  of  cotton  is 
destroyed  in  any  year  prior  to  harvest 
through  no  fault  of  the  producer.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  should  prove 
to  be  of  valuable  assistance  tc  the  cotton 
producers  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States.  The  struggle  of  today's  farmer 
is  very  difScuIt  indeed.  Farm  operations 
are  expensive  and  the  profit  margins  are 
small.  One  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  a  farm  operation  is  the  price-support 
program.  Many  producers  incorporate 
price  supports  into  their  complete  yearly 
financial  structure.  These  support  pay- 
ments are  based  upon  the  production 
of  an  individual  tract  of  land,  the  rate 
of  payment,  and  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted to  a  particular  crop. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  for 
the  protection  of  the  established  yield 
of  cotton  on  farms.  When  cotton  is  de- 
stroyed by  means  other  than  natural  or 
intended  causes,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer,  the  yield  will  be  protected. 
Established  yields  for  cotton  are  com- 
puted un  a  prior  3-year  average  of  the 
annually  produced  lint  cotton.  Each  in- 
dividual year,  therefore,  accounts  for 
one-third  of  the  yield,  and  is  used  for  3 
years  in  determining  the  payment  yield. 

If  by  accident,  beyond  the  control  of 
a  producer,  all  or  part  of  a  cotton  crop 
is  lost,  the  yield,  and  in  turn  the  price- 
support  payment,  can  be  drastically  re- 
duced. 

In  Texas,  the  time  for  planting  cotton 
and  the  optimum  time  for  spraying  brush 
often  come  within  the  same  period  of 
weeks.  The  spray  used  to  kill  brush  Is 
naturally  quite  dangerous  to  new  cotton 
plants.  Wind  drifts,  accidental  spraying 
of  neighboring  fields,  miscalculating 
spraying  equipment,  and  many  other 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  an  indi- 
vidual producer,  can  result  in  the  loss  of 
a  cotton  crop.  Loss  by  natural  causes' is 
protected  in  the  present  regulations. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  provide  the 
needed  protection  of  yields  from  other 
accidental  causes.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  measure  their  careful  con- 
sideration. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 350  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  350a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  any  year  in  which  a  crop 
of  cotton  on  the  farm  Is  destroyed,  in  whole 
or  In  part  and  before  such  crop  has  been  har- 
vested, as  the  result  of  any  act  or  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  average  yield  for 
the  farm  for  such  year  for  the  acrectge 
planted  to  cotton  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be 
considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  average  yield 
per  harvested  acre  for  such  year  for  the  coun- 
ty in  which  such  farm  is  located,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  factors  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  Any  producer  dissatisfied  with  a  de- 
cision made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion with  regard  to  whether  or  not  a  cotton 
crop  of  such  producer  was  destroyed  through 
no  fault  of  such  producer,  the  portion  of 
such  crop  that  was  destroyed,  or  the  yield  as- 
signed to  the  farm  in  connection  with  the 
destroyed  crop  shall  have  the  same  rights  of 
review  with  respect  to  any  such  decision  as 
provided  under  part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  this 
title  for  producers  dissatisfied  with  their  farm 
marketing  quotas." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  crop  of  cotton  planted  for  har- 
vest in  the  calendar  year  1972. 


By    Mr.    FULBRIGHT    (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.J.  Res.  235.  A  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission. 

The  resolution  has  been  requested  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  joint  resolution,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  it,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  May  8, 1972,  and  the  ac- 
companying memorandum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  236 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Law  403, 


80th  Congress,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  280b), 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"«250,00O"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"$400,000"  In  section  3  (a) . 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Spiao  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  submit  herewith  a 
proposed  draft  of  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  403,  Eightieth  Congress,  which  provides 
for  membership  and  particlptation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion. 

This  amendment  would  replace  the  pres- 
ent authorization  for  appropriations  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  $250,000  per  fiscal 
year  by  authorization  for  appropriations  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $400,000  per  fiscal 
year.  It  would,  thereby,  permit  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  play  more  effectively 
its  international  role  In  this  strategic  area 
of  the  world. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Commission's 
work  program  and  our  reasons  for  proposing 
this  amendment  are  contained  In  the  en- 
closed memorandum.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  administers  the  two  United 
States  territories  within  the  area  of  the 
Commission's  operations,  as  well  as  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (a  United 
Nations  territory  assigned  under  a  strategic 
trust  to  the  United  States),  concim:  in  this 
request. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  can  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  amendment  at  Its 
earliest  convenience. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  advised 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Memorandum — Justification  of  Proposed 
Amendment  To  Raise  Statutory  Ceiling 
ON  U.S.  Contributions  to  the  South 
Pacific  Commission 

The  proposed  draft  of  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  403,  Eightieth  Congress,  as 
amended,  would  increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $400,000  per  fiscal  year.  At  the  present 
time,  legislation  restricts  authority  to  make 
appropriations  to  $250,000  annually. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  is  made  up 
of  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Fiji, 
Prance,  Nauru,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Western 
Samoa.  These  Governments  administer 
fifteen  territories  (and  three  Island  coun- 
tries) scattered  over  an  ocean  area  which 
encompasses  some  twelve  million  square 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface  and  Includes 
about  3  million  persons.  Two  territories  of 
the  United  States — American  Samoa  and 
Guam — and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands  (Micronesia)  administered  by  the 
U.S.  under  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  and  participate 
actively  in  the  Commission's  programs. 

The  role  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
is  purely  consultative  and  advisory;  it  has 
no  political  authority  and  no  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  any  territory.  The 
Commission  confines  Its  activities  to  those 
outlined  in  the  agreement  which  established 
It — namely,  the  promotion  of  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
people  in  the  South  Pacific  region.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  is  to  supplement  and  as- 
sist the  territories  in  defining  problems,  par- 
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tictUarly  those  common  to  the  Pacific,  mo- 
bilizing resources  from  within  and  from  out- 
side the  area  where  It  Is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able. Tbe  Commlaslon  carries  out  project*  of 
inrestlgatlQii.  promotes  and  conducts  tech- 
nical meetings  and  training  courses,  pro- 
vides advice  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
initiates  and  assists  research  of  practical 
Eignlficanee  to  the  region,  stimulates  con- 
tacts and  exchanges  of  experience  between 
the  peoples  of  the  region,  provides  clearing- 
house services,  produces  a  range  of  very  suc- 
cessful school  books  and  teachers'  manuals, 
teaches  E^ixgllsh  as  a  second  language,  and 
distributes  a  series  of  technical  publications 
dealing  with  subjects  of  concern  to  the 
Pacific  Islands.  While  the  Commission  helps 
individual  territories.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly Involved  In  projects  that  are  re- 
gional in  scope. 

Tbe  major  part  of  the  funds  available 
annually  to  the  Commission  is  contributed 
by  the  eight  participating  Governments  In 
the  following  proportions  agreed  to  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIV  of  the  Agreement 
Establishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission, 
as  amended:  Australia — 31%:  United 
States — ao%;  United  Kingdom — 16"*;  New 
Zealand — 16%;  Prance — 14%;  Western  Sa- 
moa— 1%;  and,  Fiji— 17<>.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  when  the  Commission  was  established 
in  1947,  each  of  the  then  six  participating 
governments — ^Australia,  Prance,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States — were  assigned  assess- 
ment proportions  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, with  a  minimum  of  10%  for  each  par- 
ticipant. At  that  time  the  U.S.  share  was 
12yi%.  In  1962.  the  Netherlands  withdrew 
from  the  Commission  when  it  relinquished 
control  over  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  and 
its  15%  assessment  was  divided  among  the 
remaining  members.  The  VS.  agreed  at  that 
time  to  accept  half  of  it,  or  714%,  because 
its  proportion  bad  not  been  increased  in  1951 
when,  at  our  request,  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission had  been  nearly  doubled  so  that  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
Guam,  both  of  which  are  north  of  the 
Equator,  would  be  Included.) 

The  total  amount  required  for  the  Com- 
mission's calendar  year  1972  program  (which 
was  iq>proved  at  the  1971  meeting  of  the 
Commission)  amounts  to  Australian  $1,217,- 
000  (tbe  Commission  operates  in  Australian 
currency),  of  which  A$l, 105,380  is  the  assess- 
ment budget  and  the  remainder  voluntary 
contributions  of  territories.  The  U.S.  share 
of  the  assessment  budget  Is  A$211.076.  Under 
the  rate  of  exchange  that  was  in  effect  be- 
fore recent  changes  in  the  world  monetary 
situation,  this  amounted  to  US$247,605,  weU 
within  the  ceiling.  However,  since  December 
22,  1971,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
Australian  dollar  and  the  United  States  dol- 
lar has  changed  from  A$1.00=US$1.12  to 
A$1.00=US$1.19,  thereby  raising  the  U.S. 
contribution,  based  on  20%  of  the  agreed 
assessed  budget,  to  approximately  US$264,- 
000.  well  In  excess  of  the  legislative  celling. 
Since  tbe  assessment  is  proportionate,  the 
other  countries  will  liave  to  adjust  their  con- 
tributions to  maintain  the  ratio  with  the 
United  States. 

In  order  for  the  U.S.  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion for  1972,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission develop  fully  the  important  projects 
in  which  It  is  Involved  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and  to  undertake  equally  important  new 
projects  for  which  there  is  a  need  by  the 
territories,  the  celling  should  be  raised.  A 
ceiling  of  $400,000  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  continue  these  long-term  projects 
and  to  undertake  new  ones,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  inevitable  rise  in  costs,  for 
the  next  four  to  five  years. 

ECONOMIC  development 

The  limited  mtural  resources  and  the  rapid 
Increase  Is  paf>\ilatlon  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  inakM  Unpentive  such  eeonomle  de- 


velopment as  Is  possible.  The  Commission's 
aetivltie*  In  this  field  in  1973  are  oonoen- 
trated  on  animal  and  plant  production  and 
protection,  as  well  as  demonstration,  training 
and  research.  Projects  Include  Commission 
participation,  jolnUy  with  the  United  NaUons 
Development  Program,  in  the  Rhinoceroa 
Beetle  Contrrt  Project  (this  beetle  destroys 
coconut  palms,  the  single  most  important  re- 
source of  the  great  majority  of  the  Islands) 
and  the  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development 
Agency.  In  addition,  there  is  an  Important 
program  In  rat  control  (another  pest  for  Is- 
lands that  depend  upon  copra  production) ,  as 
weU  as  the  training  of  Pacific  Islands  people 
in  basic  economics  and  business  methods, 
and  the  introduction  of  useful  commercial 
crops  including  tropical  pasture  grasses  and 
fodder  crops. 

social  development 
Cturent  emphasis,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
the  past  several  years,  of  the  Commission's 
programs  in  the  field  of  social  development  Is 
on  community  education,  youth  work,  and 
language  training.  Continuing  projects  in- 
clude the  expansion  of  the  program  for  teach- 
ing English  (or  French,  In  territories  con- 
troUed  by  France)  using  textbooks  developed 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  establishment  of 
youth  organizations  in  urban  centers  to  help 
in  combating  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  most 
important  project  in  this  field  Is  the  Commu- 
nity Education  Training  Center,  located  in 
FIJI,  where  all  aspects  of  home  economics  and 
community  leadership  have  been  taught  to 
scores  of  girls  and  women  from  the  Islands  of 
the  region. 

HEALTH 

The  alms  of  the  Commission's  health  pro- 
gram are  to  provide  medical  advice  and  In- 
formation, including  family  planning,  to  as- 
sist in  the  training  of  health  workers,  and  to 
conduct  research  into  regional  health  prob- 
lems. Continuing  projects  Include  maternal 
and  child  health,  special  training  courses  and 
seminars  on  dental  health,  and  a  course  on 
the  prevention  and  care  of  such  endemic  dis- 
eases as  filariasls  and  Hansen's  disease 
(leprosy) . 

All  of  the  projects  referred  to  have  been 
formulated  in  close  consultation  with  the 
administrations  of  the  territories  that  will 
benefit  from  them.  In  mid-1971,  representa- 
tives of  the  territories  and  member  island 
states  met  at  Commission  headquarters  to 
draw  up  a  three-year  program  for  the  Com- 
mission. Working  with  the  resvUts  of  this 
planning  committee,  the  Commission  secre- 
tariat developed  the  program  and  budget 
for  1972  that  will  make  the  best  use  possible 
of  its  own  funds  and,  wherever  possible,  to 
cooperate  with  other  international  organi- 
zations such  as  PAD,  UNDP,  WHO.  UNESCO, 
and  UNICEF,  in  joint  programs  to  avoid  the 
duplication  of  funds  and  efforts.  The  De- 
partment of  State  believes  that  they  are 
practical  in  nature  and  will  bring  direct  ben- 
efit to  the  peoples  of  the  area,  including  those 
in  territories  administered  by  the  United 
States. 

The  increase  in  the  ceiling  will  not  result 
in  a  sudden  or  sharp  Increase  in  the  Com- 
mission's budget  since  unanimous  consent  of 
tbe  participating  governments  is  required 
on  decisions  involving  assessment  for  the 
annual  budget.  The  total  budget  is  care- 
fully determined  by  the  member  govern- 
ments in  an  annual  budget  session:  the  indi- 
vidual projects  are  developed  with  the  advice 
of  territorial  delegations  and  a  budgetary  fig- 
ure worked  out  for  each.  The  member  gov- 
ernments have,  over  the  years,  demonstrated 
their  responsible  concern  for  the  work  pro- 
gram and  for  the  economical  operation  of  the 
Commission.  Further,  the  regular  aimual  re- 
view by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  offers  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  the  maiuier  of  its  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.  asa* 
At  the  request  at  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2569,  a 
bill  to  permit  the  broadcasting  of  in- 
formation on  State-nm  lottery  programs 
via  television  or  radio. 

S.    3063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Muskie)  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symingtoh)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3063,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  permit  certain  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions to  engage  in  communications  with 
legislative  bodies  and  committees  and 
members  thereof. 

S.    3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3070.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  World  War  I  veterans  and 
their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200 
annual  income  limitations,  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in 
entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  med- 
ical care. 

S.    3105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biennis,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3105,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  forestry  in- 
centives program  to  encourage  a  liigher 
level  of  forest  resource  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  management  by  small 
nonindustrial  private  and  non-Federal 
public  forest  landowners,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    31S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3158,  a  bill 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
HEW  an  OCfice  for  the  Handicapped  to 
coordinate  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

S.    3262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cuhtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3262,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Health 
Safety  Act. 

S.    32T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3276,  a  bill  to  enable 
wheat  producers,  processors,  and  end- 
product  manufacturers  of  wheat  foods 
to  work  together  to  establish,  finance, 
and  administer  a  coordinated  program  of 
research,  education,  and  promotion  to 
maintain  and  expand  markets  for  wheat 
and  wheat  products  for  use  as  human 
foods  within  the  United  States. 

S.    340T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunket) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3407.  the 
Supplementary  Education  Services  for 
the  Handicapped  Act. 
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8.    349S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoittk)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3495,  a 
bill  to  provide  reimbursement  of  ex- 
traordinary transportation  expenses  in- 
curred by  certain  disabled  individuals  in 
the  production  of  their  income. 

S.    3598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3598,  the  Retirement  Income  Security 
for  Employees  Act  of  1972. 

8.    3603 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boccs,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3603,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize demonstration  programs  for 
beach  erosion  control  at  cei-tain  locations 
along  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay  in  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

SENATS    JOINT    RESOLUTION    73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  73,  designating  the  Week  of 
the  Young  Child. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped  be  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  tMr.  Moss) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  206,  relating  to  the  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1201 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  <S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1103,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  1 ) , 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS— SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  CMminal  Laws  and  Procedures  will 
continue  its  series  of  hearings  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  on  May  23,  24,  and  25,  1972.  The 
hearings  on  May  23  will  be  conducted  in 
room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  those  on  the  24th  and  25th  will  be 
held  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  hearings  will  begin  each 
day  at  10  a.m.  Additional  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  subcommittee 
staff  in  room  2204,  telephone  extensions 
5-3281. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PENSION 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  3598  and 
other  pension  legislation  pending  before 
the  subcommittee  on  June  20,  21,  23,  27, 
28,  and  29.  Those  wishing  to  present  their 
views  are  invited  to  contact  the  Special 
Counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Mario  T.  Noto,  at  225-3656,  no  later  than 
June  6,  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STATEMENT  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AGNEW  ON  ATTEMPTED  ASSAS- 
SINATION OF  GOV.  GEORGE  C. 
WALLACE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
days  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
Senate,  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Acnew 
has  been  overseas  in  the  performance  of 
missions  for  President  Nixon,  in  Japan, 
Formosa,  and  Saigon.  He  was  not  too 
busy,  though,  to  be  deeply  disturbed  and 
concerned  over  the  news  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Gov.  CJeorge  C.  Wallace, 
of  Alabama.  His  genuine  interest  in  Gov- 
ernor Wallace's  health  and  welfare  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  news  release  dated 
May  15,  1972,  issued  by  the  Vice  Pi-esi- 
dent  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Vice  President. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  15, 1972. 
Statement  bt  the  Vice  President 
I  am  Shocked  and  maddened  to  learn  of 
the  wounding  of  Governor  Wallace.  Our  con- 
cern goes  out  to  the  Governor's  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  this  hour,  as  well  as  to  the  families 
of  others   wounded   in   this   brutal   assault. 
We  fervently  hope  for  their  early  recovery. 

(Simultaneously  released.  Tokyo.  Japan, 
and  Washington,  D.C.) 


TAKING  NIXON  TO  TASK 

Mr.  CK5LDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day my  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate 
is  not  to  compliment  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  my  usual 
object — but  it  Is  to  take  him  sternly  to 
task  for  running  an  unnecessary  risk 


which  could  prove  costly  not  only  to 
himself  and  to  his  family,  but  to  his 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  reference  is  to  a 
story  in  the  morning  newspaper  which 
indicates  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  going  to  con- 
tinue his  practice  of  going  into  crowds 
which  come  to  greet  him  and  mingle  with 
them  in  a  fashion  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  our  very  efficient  and  dedi- 
cated Secret  Service  agents  to  afford  him 
proper  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  putting  up  with  security  precau- 
tions, of  being  bedeviled  by  screwball 
threats  that  have  caused  police  a  great 
inconvenience  and  have  many  times 
forced  the  alternations  of  well-laid  cam- 
paign plans,  changes  in  long-planned 
schedules,  and  other  types  of  disruptions 
which  were  felt  necessary  because  of 
police  judgment.  I  also  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  great  desire  to  be  done  with  all 
the  fuss ;  to  say  to  yourself  "I'm  only  one 
person,  and  I'm  certainly  not  important 
enough  to  have  all  this  fuss  made  about 
me."  What  is  more,  Mr.  President.  I 
come  from  the  West,  where  men  are  men 
and  physical  bravery  is  a  factor  in  the 
judging  of  a  man's  makeup.  I  know  the 
desire  to  shnig  off  precautions  and  even 
show  an  element  of  bravery  almost  as 
though  we  were  daring  the  enemy  to  do 
his  worst. 

But  my  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
during  my  campaign  in  1964  I  finally 
reached  the  stage  where  I  realized  it  was 
not  my  decision  to  make — that  the  lives, 
the  welfare,  the  energies  of  thousands  of 
people  working  in  my  behalf  also  were 
involved. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  a  man  whose 
chances  were  as  meager  as  I  knew  mine 
to  be  in  1964  could  decide  that  his  safety 
had  an  element  of  importance  to  others, 
I  certainly  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  think  not  only  of 
himself  but  of  many  others  when  he  dis- 
cards the  protection  of  the  Secret  Service 
men  and  mingles  with  friendly  crowds. 
Nobody  knows  what  can  lurk  in  a  friend- 
ly crowd.  Mr.  George  Wallace  found  that 
out  to  his  great  distress  and  to  the  great 
distress,  I  am  siu"e,  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  when  he  lowered  his  security 
guard  for  the  one  small  instant  it  took 
for  a  would-be  assassin  to  pump  three 
bullets  into  him. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  on  earth  that  a  man  cam- 
paigning can  be  protected  100  percent 
of  the  time  in  100  percent  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  believe  that  the  odds 
can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  men  whose 
lives  might  be  sought  would  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  what  their  ad- 
visers and  their  security  people  suggest. 
I  am  extremely  fond  of  Dick  Nixon.  I  be- 
lieve in  his  policy  of  government,  and  I 
believe  he  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
has  ever  happened  to  our  country.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  feel  entitled  to  offer 
a  word  of  criticism  and  advice. 


THE  NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  READ 
EFFORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Nevada  is  actively  participating  in  the 
National  Right  to  Read  Effort  to  help 
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the  21  million  Americans  who  lack  the 
basic  reading  skills  necessary  to  daily 
work  and  enjoyment. 

Every  State  in  our  country  today  is 
facing  a  reading  crisis.  Teachers  estimate 
that  43  percent  of  the  children  in  ele- 
mentary school  need  special  help  with 
their  reading  problems. 

I  am  proud  lo  report  that  the  people  of 
Nevada  are  meeting  this  problem. 

On  April  20  and  21,  representing  a 
number  of  statewide  and  local  volimtary 
organizations,  68  Nevada  citizens  met  in 
Reno  to  participate  in  a  2-day  reading 
tutor-trainer  workshop,  scheduled  by 
the  National  Reading  Center  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

These  trained  volimteers  have  now 
returned  to  their  communities  to  teach 
other  volimteers  how  to  tutor  primary- 
grade  children  in  reading. 

Nevada  county  school  districts  in- 
volved in  planning  and  participating  in 
the  workshop  were  Carson  City,  Elko, 
Clark,  Churchill,  Lincoln,  Nye,  White 
Pine,  and  Washoe. 

Other  organizations  participating  in 
the  workshop  included :  the  Nevada  State 
Department  of  Education;  State  and 
local  parent-teacher  associations,  the 
Ministerial  Association  of  Las  Vegas;  the 
Washoe  Coimty  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation; and  the  General  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno. 

There  is  no  charge  to  local  volunteers 
for  the  tutor-training  program  of  the 
National  Reading  Center. 

An  article  published  in  the  April  1972, 
issue  of  People  magazine,  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Catholic  Laity, 
describes  in  some  detail  the  center's  na- 
tionwide program  for  training  volunteer 
reading-tutors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitied  "What  If  You  Couldn't 
Read"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

What  If  You  Couldn't  Read 
(By  Beth  Joselow) 
If  you  are  able  to  read  this  paragraph 
easily,  without  stopping  to  sound  out  a  diffi- 
cult word,  you  are  a  functional  reader.  You 
probably  take  for  granted  your  ability  to 
read  and  to  get  along  In  a  world  increasingly 
defined  by  the  written  word. 

In  our  society,  however,  millions  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  not  functional  readers. 
They  do  not  have  the  minimal  reading  skill 
required  In  their  jobs.  In  school  or  In  read- 
ing essential  Instructions,  signs,  warnings, 
labels,  directions  or  messages  which  they  en- 
counter daUy. 

A  new  and  significant  national  movement 
has  been  launched  in  response  to  our  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  reading  crisis  we  face 
In  America  today.  In  1969  the  U.S.  Conunls- 
sloner  of  Education,  Dr.  James  E.  Allen, 
called  on  the  nation  to  create  the  Bight  to 
Read.  Subsequent  study  and  analysis  led  to 
the  designation  of  the  1970'8  as  the  decade 
during  which  every  American  should  be  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  have  his  Right  to 
Read.  In  the  summer  of  1970  President 
Nixon  created  the  National  Reading  CouncU, 
to  spearhead  the  drive  to  bring  the  non- 
school,  private  sector  of  our  society  into  the 
partnership  to  make  the  Right  to  Read 
available  to  aU. 

The  CoimcU,  which  Includes  60  distin- 
guished citizens  and  students,  established 
the  National  Reading  Center  as  Its  operating 


arm  In  Washington,  D.C.  Walter  W.  Straley, 
vice  president  of  the  John  Deere  Company, 
Is  the  national  chairman.  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  Is  the  honorary  chairman.  Dr.  Donald 
G.  Emery,  a  career  educator,  is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Center.  Located  at  1776  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.W.,  the  Center  operates 
on  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
The  primary  goal  of  the  National  Reading 
Center  is  to  help  people  help  other  people 
learn  to  read.  The  strategy  Is  to  Increase  the 
total  manpower  In  the  nation  devoted  to 
helping  nonreaders  learn  to  be  readers.  The 
plan  Is  to  train  the  thousands  of  citizens 
who  can  help.  The  need  may  be  as  great  as 
10  million  Americans  to  help  by  our  National 
bicentennial  year,  1976. 

Two  Louis  Harris  &  Associates  surveys 
commissioned  by  the  National  Reading 
CouncU  In  1970  and  1971  have  shown  that 
over  18  million  adults  (aged  16  and  older) 
are  unable  to  read  with  understanding,  at 
least  70  percent  of  the  questions  on  standard 
application  forms  such  as  those  for  driver's 
licenses,  Medicaid  or  personal  bank  loans. 
They  have  the  same  problem  with  classified 
ads  for  jobs,  or  housing  and  long  distance 
telephone  dialing  Instructions  In  the  phone 
book. 

These  people  are  unable  to  and  have  no 
desire  to  read  for  pleasure.  They  cannot 
write  to  friends  or  take  down  telephone  mes- 
sages. They  cannot  read  the  news  of  the  day 
or  laugh  at  the  comic  strips.  They  cannot 
read  a  new  recipe  or  follow  written  instruc- 
tions. They  cannot  advance  on  the  Job  If 
basic  reading  skill  is  required.  The  nonreader 
finds  himself  In  danger.  And  the  number  of 
nonreaders  constitutes  a  danger  to  society. 
A  nonreader  must  depend  on  a  variety  of 
compensating  techniques  to  get  along  in  his 
day-to-day  activities.  Though  our  political 
system  presumes  a  literate  population,  the 
nonreader  must  depend  exclusively  upon 
radio,  television  and  the  advice  of  friends  for 
decisions  on  public  issues  and  candidates  for 
elective  office.  Unable  to  read,  he  Is  less  a 
citizen,  a  worker,  a  neighbor.  He  is  a  poten- 
tial welfare  burden. 

The  staff  of  the  Center  has  already  taken 
action  to  help  nonreaders,  through  its  volun- 
teer reading  tutor  training  program.  This 
program  Is  aimed  at  preparing  adxUts  to  tutor 
primary  grade  children  either  In  school  or 
elsewhere.  Statewide  Pilot  training  programs 
have  been  conducted  In  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  In 
Washington,  D.C.  These  pilot  sessions  have 
helped  refine  the  plan  being  used  this  year. 
Later  training  plans  will  prepare  volunteer 
tutors  to  help  adults,  school  dropouts,  mi- 
grant workers  and  other  special  population 
groups.  The  staff  of  the  Center  is  presently 
Implementing  statewide  training  workshops 
to  be  held  In  20  states  this  year.  The  remain- 
ing states  will  be  Involved  In  1973. 
The  plan  Is  being  Implemented  as  follows: 
Statewide  organizations  such  as  the  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  the  Urban  League,  Church 
Women  United,  or  any  state  organization  of 
citizens  can  Invite  National  Reading  Center 
Assistance  in  helping  to  set  up  and  conduct 
a  volunteer  trainers'  workshop  for  their  state. 
With  two  or  more  statewide  organizations  co- 
operating to  sponsor  tutor  training  sessions 
In  their  state,  the  Center  assumes  an  active 
role  in  the  program.  First,  a  planning  meet- 
ing Is  held  In  the  state.  Sponsoring  organiza- 
tions will  then  help  assemble  100  trainers 
from  20  to  30  local  communities.  A  two-day 
tutor  trainers'  workshop,  using  Center  mate- 
rials, will  be  directed  by  the  NRC  staff  In  a 
central  location  In  the  state.  Potential  tutor 
trainers  from  those  communities  or  organiza- 
tions which  are  prepared  to  sponsor  tutor 
training  programs  will  be  taught  how  to  use 
the  Center's  tutor  training  materials. 

The  tutor  trainer  Is  an  Individual  who  has 
bad  some  teaching  experience  and  some 
knowledge  or  education  related  to  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  Because  the  tutor  trainers  wUl 


be  working  with  adult  tutors  In  their  home 
communities.  It  Is  preferred  that  they  have 
some  experience  with  teaching  adults. 

After  completing  the  two-day  workshop, 
the  tutor  trainer  wlU  return  to  the  home  area 
to  train  locally  recruited  volunteers.  Groups 
such  as  the  YMCA,  a  church,  a  school,  a  pub- 
lic library,  or  a  chapter  of  a  service  organiza- 
tion may  serve  as  local  sponsors,  can  provide 
space  for  training,  and  may  wish  to  assist  in 
coordination  of  the  program. 

"These  people  cannot  write  to  friends  or 
take  down  phone  messages. 

They  cannot  read  the  news  of  the  day  or 
laugh  at  the  comic  strips. 

They  cannot  read  a  new  recipe  or  follow 
written  instructions. 

The  nonreader  finds  himself  in  danger. 

And  the  number  of  nonreaders  Is  a  danger 
to  society." 

Each  trainer  Is  committed  to  training  100 
volunteer  tutors.  Thereby,  10.000  trained 
volunteer  reading  tutors  can  be  created  In  a 
state  to  help  primary  grade  children  learn 
to  read  better. 

Tutor  trainees  will  participate  in  12  hours 
of  seminar  activity  and  six  to  eight  hours 
of  practical  training  experience  working  with 
children.  The  12  hours  of  instruction  have 
been  developed  from  ideas  inherent  in  exist- 
ing tutoring  programs.  The  first  hour  is  de- 
voted to  a  definition  of  the  role  of  the  tutor. 
The  curriculum  then  proceeds  through  such 
topics  as:  1)  things  to  do  when  the  tutor  first 
meets  the  child;  2)  how  to  plan  lessons 
geared  to  specific  reading  sklUs;  3)  how  to 
evaluate  the  child's  performance  and  4)  how 
to  prepare  inexpensive  materials  which  can 
be  used  in  tutoring  sessions. 

Each  tutor  will  receive  the  NRC  Tutor** 
Handbook,  which  can  be  used  as  a  reference 
and  aid  when  he  Is  actually  tutoring.  The 
handbook  includes  sample  lessons  illustrat- 
ing teaching  procedures  for  each  of  60  read- 
ing skills. 

Classroom  teachers  of  students  in  the 
tutoring  program  will  participate  in  a  three- 
hour  orientation  series  in  the  philosophy  of 
training  to  which  the  tutor  has  been  ex- 
posed. The  Center  has  devised  a  special 
Teacher  Orientation  Handbook.  The  class- 
room teacher  and  program  administrator 
then  understand  clearly  what  a  tutor  can  be 
expected  to  do  and.  on  the  other  hand,  what 
the  tutor  has  been  advised   not   to  do. 

Through  the  NRC  volunteer  tutor  train- 
ing program,  a  teacher's  limited  time  will  be 
supplemented  by  volunteers  in  areas  where 
they  can  help.  The  old  problem  of  willing 
but  untrained  volunteers  who  sometimes 
were  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  will 
thus  be  avoided.  The  classroom  teacher  will 
supervise  the  work  of  the  volunteer  tutors, 
who  will  provide  children  in  her  class  with 
the  individualized  reading  help  they  need. 

The  NRC  20-state  training  workshops  will 
begin  In  March  and  continue  through  the 
summer.  Individuals  who  wish  to  participate 
in  the  program  as  tutor  trainers  or  tutors 
should  make  contact  with  local  sponsoring 
organizations  or  the  volunteer  coordinators. 
A  list  of  states  and  local  contacts  now  meet- 
ing with  the  National  Reading  Center  fol- 
lows: 

STATE    contacts 
CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  Doyle  Hoffman,  PTA,  930  Georgian 
St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015,  (213)  620-1100. 

COLORADO 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Swallow,  PTA,  State  PTA  Office. 
Rm.  221.  1441  Welton,  Denver,  Colo.  80202, 
(303)  757-3420. 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  A.  Lerner,  PTA,  Hampden-New  Haven 
Cooperative  Center.  Follow  Through  Pro- 
gram, 1450  Whitney  Avenue,  Hampden, 
Conn.  06517.  (203)   288-7926. 

DELAWARE 

Dr.  Stanley  P.  Welssman,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Reading,  Department  of  PubUo 
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Instruction,  Dover,  Del.   19901,   (302)    678- 
4856. 

CEOBCIA 

Dr.  Ira  Aaron,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga.  30601.   (404)    642-2718. 

nxiNois 
Mr.  James  W.  Bokenkamp.  8223  S.  Meade 
St.,  Burbank,  ni.  60459,  (312)   425-4595. 

INDIANA 

Dr.  James  Adams,  PTA  Headquarters,  2150 
North  Lafayette  Road,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
46222,   (317)    635-1733. 

KANSAS 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Mayfleld.  PTA,  3415  West  10th, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  (316)   943-3810. 

LOUISIANA 

Mrs.  Madelyn  Wills,  PTA,  c/o  Safety  Coun- 
cil, Parish  Government,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
70601,  (318)  436-3354. 

MAKTLANO 

Mrs.  Maureen  Lamb,  PTA,  Bos  144,  Route 
S.  Arnold,  Md.  21012,   (301)    757-3354. 

NEW  TORX 

Mrs.  John  Vandermasten,  PTA,  2854  Bev- 
erly Road,  Oceanslde,  N.T.  11572.  (516) 
766-1894. 

OBEGON 

Mrs.  Vernon  Wanless.  PTA,  620  Llnfield 
Avenue,  McMlnnvUle.  Ore..    (503)    472-2031. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Cleland,  125  Marian  Avenue, 
Olenshaw,  Pa.  15116,  (412)  486-3321. 

TEXAS 

Mrs.  Jean  Harris,  PTA.  Box  446,  Agua  Dulce, 
Tex.  78330,  (512)  998-2219. 

VEBMONT 

Mrs.  Allen  Bent,  PTA,  R.PU.  No.  1,  Rox- 
bury,  Vt.  05669.  (802)  457-2664. 

WASHINGTON 

Dr.  Lois  Roth,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Box  527,  Olympla,  Wash.  98504, 
(206)   753-6752. 

WISCONSIN 

Mrs.  Marlon  Liefer,  PTA,  223  N.  Baldwin 
Street,  Madison,  Wise.  53703,  (608)  256-1312. 

No  one  can  really  not  want  to  read.  If 
nothing  else,  man's  natural  curiosity  moti- 
vates him  to  want  understanding  of  the 
meaning  behind  the  printed  symbol.  Reading 
opens  up  the  world,  both  past  and  present, 
as  no  other  key  has  done.  Reading  continues 
to  be  the  key  to  Independent  learning — and 
now  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  necessary  for 
survival.  People  who  have  learned  our  oral 
code  for  speaking  (largely  through  family  and 
home-based  Instruction)  have  the  same  po- 
tential for  acquiring  the  written  code  for 
reading  and  writing.  Even  the  mcreasing  use 
of  television,  radio,  electronics,  lasers  and 
computers  does  not  remove  the  need  to  read. 
Although  life  may  be  made  easier  for  the 
poor  reader  by  simplified  pubUc  signs  and 
doc\iments.  the  need  to  read  will  remain. 
People  must  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
taught  how  to  read.  Everyone  has  the  right 
to  learn  to  read. 

The  Right  to  Read  cannot  be  assured 
through  schools  or  through  teachers  alone. 
There  are  not  enough  of  either,  and  the  cost 
of  this  single  route  would  be  prohibitive. 
Citizens  as  concerned  volunteers,  must  rise 
to  the  challenge.  Almost  everyone  can  find 
two  or  three  hours  In  a  week  to  help  another 
American  learn  to  read  better.  It  can  be  done. 
It  Is  being  done.  Volunteering  is  a  great  tra- 
dition of  our  land.  Many  groups  and  organi- 
zations already  help  In  this  area.  Many  com- 
munities have  volunteer  action  centers 
which  can  offer  leads  for  helping. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  American 
people  can  read.  The  Job  is  to  help  the  other 
fourth  get  their  fair  chance  to  a  Right  to 
Read  now — In  this  decade.  If  volunteers 
(willing  to  spend  up  to  20  hours  for  orienta- 


tion) do  not  step  forward,  other  Americans 
must  forfeit  their  Right  to  Read.  The  volun- 
teer tutor  can  become  the  avenue  to  the 
Right  to  Read  for  people  who  need  his  help. 

ONLY    rUNCTIONAL    BEAOEBS     NEED    APPLY  I 

Like  every  other  right,  the  right  to  read  Is 
achieved  by  an  Intelligent  militancy  which 
demands  concerted  responsibility  from  teach- 
ers, paraprofesslonals,  and  volunteers.  People 
readers/ lovers  are  probably  as  shocked  as  I  to 
learn  via  Beth  Joselow  of  the  eighteen  mil- 
lion Americans  without  minimal  reading 
BkUls. 

Please  read  and  re-read  Ms.  Joselow's  pres- 
entation of  the  National  Reading  Council's 
plan  to  end  functional  Illiteracy.  People 
readers  who  understand  the  implications  to 
us  as  Americans  and  Christians  will  Invest 
the  time  required  for  training  and  the  love 
required  for  tutoring  to  Insure  the  right  of 
primary  school  children  to  the  acquisition  of 
minimal  reading  skills.  Write  the  State  Con- 
tact listed  by  Ms.  Joselow,  or  the  National 
Reading  Council,  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  20005,  for  further  Information  or  to 
enlist ! 

In  the  December  CAC  quarterly  we  toasted 
Mrs.  Albert  Jarvis.  Orlando  CAC  Co-chair- 
man. Mrs.  Jarvis  was  chosen  as  a  Citationist 
by  the  1971  Annual  Voluntary  Awards  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary 
Action  for  her  success  In  Introducing  the 
Laubach  Literacy  Program  In  her  commu- 
nity. The  Laubach  program  Is  having  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  reducing  illiteracy  among 
adults  being  tutored  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

Volunteer  service  In  either  program  seems 
an  appropriate  way  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  those  teachers,  parents,  and  influences, 
which  secured  the  right  to  read  for  each  of 
us,  with  the  consequent  "open  sesame"  to 
social,  cultural  and  economic  growth.  (The 
house  number  for  the  National  Reading  Cen- 
ter has  obvlo\is  significance — vive  I'-inde- 
pendencel) 


JOHN  CONNALLY— GOOD  FOR  THE 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  John 
Connally's  arrival  in  Washington 
sparked  a  more  resolute  posture  by  the 
Nixon  administration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  country's  fiscal  affairs.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  stay  here,  we  have  seen  a 
successful  wage-price  control  program 
put  into  effect.  We  have  seen  the  institu- 
tion of  a  surcharge  on  imports  leading 
to  international  monetary  reforms.  We 
have  seen  a  reevaluation  of  monetary 
gold  prices.  And  we  have  seen  a  restruc- 
turing of  international  trade  patterns 
and  voluntary  restraints  by  exporting 
countries. 

There  is  no  question  that  John  Con- 
nally  has  been  good  for  the  country, 
good  for  the  Nixon  administration,  and 
good  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

During  liis  service  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  John  Connally  has  demon- 
strated imbnimded  abilities  in  govern- 
ment. He  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of  na- 
tional respect  and  good  will,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  when  and  if  the  coimtry 
needs  him  again,  he  will  return  to  public 
service. 


CITIZENS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
MISLEADS  CONGRESS  AND  COUN- 
TRY 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  rdeased  a  letter  to  the  executive 
director  of  a  group  called  Citizens  for 
National  Defense  in  which  I  charged 


that  a  brochure  the  group  is  widely  cir- 
culating to  Congress  and  the  public  is 
"misleading,  inaccurate,  mistaken,  and 
deceptive." 

I  wrote  to  them: 

I  do  not  understand  why  you  would  want 
to  downgrade  the  United  States  In  exactly 
those  areas  where  our  strategic  power  Is 
overwhelming. 

The  brochure  which  was  sent  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  compares  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.'s  military  strength  by 
portraying  a  U.S.  missile  side  by  side 
with  a  Soviet  missile.  Captioned  "mili- 
tary strength"  the  Soviet  missile  Is  more 
than  half  again  as  tall  and  twice  as  wide 
as  the  U.S.  missile  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  mushroom  cloud  12  to  15  times  the 
area  of  the  U.S.  portrayal.  The  text  com- 
pares the  United  States  unfavorably  to 
the  Sovet  Union  in  the  number  of  missile 
launchers  and  megatonnage.  The  Los 
Angeles  based  group  intends  to  launch  a 
major  television  campaign  in  which  the 
brochure  will  be  mailed  to  those  respond- 
ing to  the  TV  campaign. 

In  my  letter  I  charged: 

Tour  comparison  Is  based  on  the  number 
of  launchers  and  megatonnage.  There  Is  no 
accurate  way  a  comparison  can  be  made 
using  only  those  two  items. 

You  leave  out  entirely  our  bomber  fleet 
numbering  approximately  512  planes.  .  .  . 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  weapon  launchers 
are  MIRV'd  but  that  the  Russians  are  not 
....  the  crucial  fact  that  we  have  5,700  of- 
fensive force  loadings  compared  with  only 
2.500  for  the  Soviet  Union  ....  the  3.000  to 
4,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  we  have  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  ,  ,  . 
the  far  greater  accuracy  of  our  weapons,  .  .  . 
that  our  656  SLBM  (submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles)  launchers  will  soon  have 
up  to  10  MIRV's  warheads  each  while  the 
580  Soviet  SLBM  launchers  do  not  have  that 
capability,  .  .  .  that  our  weapons  have  both 
greater  sc^histlcatlon  and  greater  reliability 
than  do  the  Soviet  weapons  ,  .  .  .  that  by  the 
1975-6  period  we  will  have  about  9,000  offen- 
sive force  loadings,  .  .  .  that  our  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles  are  Invulnerable 
to  Soviet  detection,  and  that  our  5,700  offen- 
sive force  loadings  are  14  times  the  number 
needed  to  destroy  30  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population  and  75  percent  of  her  Industry. 

I  ccmcluded  by  saying: 

Let's  keep  America  Number  1.  But  let's  do 
It  by  getting  at  our  weaknesses  rather  than 
downgrading  our  overwhelming  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sort that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  James 
Cawdrey,  executive  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens for  National  Defense,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

Mr.  James  Cawdbey. 
Executive  Director, 
Citizens  for  National  Defense, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deab  Mb.  Cawdbey:  As  one  who  believes 
with  you  that  America  must  be  No.  1  in 
national  defense,  and  who  has  framed  your 
poster  and  put  It  on  my  wall  directly  behind 
my  desk,  I  object  to  the  brochure  you  say 
will  be  sent  out  to  those  who  respond  to  your 
television  commercial.  That  brochure  is  mis- 
leading. Inaccurate,  mistaken,  and  deceptive. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
would  want  to  downgrade  the  United  States 
In  exactly  those  areas  where  our  strategic 
power  Is  overwhelming.  Let  me  be  specific 
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( 1 )  Your  comparison  Is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  launchers  and  megatonnage.  There  Is 
no  accurate  way  a  comparison  can  be  made 
using  only  these  two  items.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said  so  and  again  only  recently. 

(2)  You  leave  out  entirely  o\ir  bomber 
fleet  numbering  approximately  512  planes  as 
of  June  30,  1972.  The  Russians  have  no  effec- 
tive intercontinental  bomber  fleet  compara- 
ble to  ours  vrtth  only  140  very,  very  old 
planes. 

Our  B-52's  can  carry  an  average  of  3  bombs 
up  to  20  megatons  each  or  30,700  megatons 
(512x60) .  Even  if  we  use  a  conservative  figure 
of  10  megatons  per  plane,  your  brochure  has 
downgraded  oiir  megatonnage  by  at  least 
5.120  megatons  (512x10). 

(3)  You  leave  out  entirely  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  weapon  launchers  are  MIRV'd 
but  that  the  Russians  are  not. 

(4)  You  leave  out  the  crucial  fact  that  we 
have  5,700  offensive  force  loadings  compared 
with  only  2.500  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  over  the  last  year  alone  we  have  ex- 
panded these  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace 
than  the  Soviets. 

(5)  Your  calculations  overlook  the  fact  the 
MIRV'lng  weapons — which  obviously  makes 
our  launchers  more  devastating — actually  re- 
duces megatonnage  by  up  to  40%.  When  the 
Russians  MIRV  their  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, many  will  say  that  is  a  major  gain.  But 
that  fact  alone  will  reduce  their  megaton- 
nage. Megatonnage  is  misleading. 

(6)  You  do  not  count  the  3.000  to  4.000 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  we  have  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Soviet  Union  which  can  be 
delivered  by  air  on  Soviet  targets. 

(7)  The  brochure  gives  no  Indication  of 
the  far  greater  accuracy  of  our  weapons. 
Three  200  kiloton  accurate  weapons  deliv- 
ered by  our  MIRV'd  Minuteman  are  far  more 
devastating  than  one  fifteen  megaton  rela- 
tively Inaccurate  weapon  delivered  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Your  experts  must  know  that 
our  military  at  the  highest  levels  decided, 
quite  correctly,  that  we  should  build  small, 
accurate,  MIRV'd  weapons  rather  than  huge, 
relatively  inaccurate  blockbusters.  Our 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  done 
this  while  the  Soviets  have  not  even  yet 
been  able  to  duplicate  that. 

(8)  Your  calculations  leave  out  the  fact 
that  our  656  SLBM  launchers  will  soon  have 
up  to  10  MIRV'd  warheads  each  while  the  580 
Soviet  SLBM  launchers  do  not  have  that 
capability. 

(9)  Your  comparison  completely  down- 
plays not  only  accuracy  but  also  the  fact  that 
our  weapons  have  both  greater  sophistication 
and  greater  rellabUity  than  do  the  Soviet 
weapons. 

(10)  Your  comparison  leaves  out  the  fact 
that  by  the  1975-6  period  we  will  have  about 
9.000  offensive  force  loadings  plus  the  3,000  to 
4.000  tactical  weapons  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(11)  Your  comparison  says  nothing  about 
the  fact  that  our  submarine  launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  are  invulnerable  to  Soviet  detec- 
tion and  that  the  Soviets  do  not,  therefore, 
have  a  first  strike  capability  nor  Is  one  in  the 
offing.  At  the  same  time  their  submarines  are 
very  noisy  and  much  more  easily  detected 
than  ours. 

(12)  Your  comparison  completely  over- 
looks the  fact  that  our  5,700  offensive  force 
loadings  are  14  times  the  number  needed  to 
destroy  30  percent  of  the  Russian  population 
and  75  percent  of  her  Industry.  That  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  enough  weapons  to  deter 
her  from  a  first  strike.  That  is  overkill  In 
spades. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  your  brochure  and 
missile  comparison,  clearly  Implying  that  we 
are  behind  the  Russians  is  Just  dead  wrong. 
We  are  very  much  ahead  of  them.  We  are 
number  one  In  the  nuclear  strategic  deterrent 
field. 

But  even  more,  why  not  get  at  those  things 
where  we  do  need  to  do  better. 


( 1 )  The  F-14  at  $16  m.  a  copy  is  a  lemon  of 
the  first  order. 

(2)  Why  do  we  put  big  money  into  highly 
vulnerable  aircraft  carriers,  their  supporting 
fleets  whose  main  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
vulnerable  carrier,  and  the  F-14  lemon  to 
protect  the  carrier?  That  is  Idiotic. 

(3)  Why  are  we  told  to  spend  up  to  $20 
billion  on  AWACS  to  protect  against  a  very 
outmoded  Russian  bomber  fleet  when  we,  cor- 
rectly, are  not  building  a  heavy  defense 
against  ICBM's  that  travel  30  times  the  speed 
of  the  bombers? 

(4)  Why  should  we  continue  to  be  plagued 
with  procurement  wastes — huge  cost  over- 
runs, weapons  which  do  not  work,  and  weap- 
ons almost  never  delivered  on  time? 

(5)  Why  do  we  continue  to  have  more  gen- 
eral officers  and  high  ranking  men  Just  below 
general  officer  level  than  we  had  at  the  height 
of  World  War  n? 

(6)  Why  do  we  have  such  a  huge  logistic 
tall  and  such  few  trained  combat  troops? 

(7)  Why  does  the  number  of  civilians  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  per  100  fighting 
men  continue  to  rise?  We  need  more  combat 
ready  troops,  and  fewer  bureaucrats. 

Let's  keep  America  Number  1.  But  let's  do 
It  by  getting  at  our  weaknesses  rather  than 
downgrading  our  overwhelming  strength. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Pboxmiee. 

U.S.  Senator. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WILLIAM 
BORTHWICK  ON  HIS  100th  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
rare  privilege  of  paying  my  compliments 
to  a  very  dear  friend  who  will  be  a  cente- 
narian next  Monday.  On  that  day,  Wil- 
liam Borthwlck  will  observe  his  100th 
birthday  anniversary  in  Honolulu  with 
his  family,  relatives,  and  friends. 

I  count  Bill  Borthwick  among  those 
fortunate  individuals  who  not  only  have 
attained  a  ripe  old  age  but  also  have 
filled  their  lifetime  with  good  and  worthy 
deeds.  He  has  been  successful  both  in 
public  life  and  as  a  businessman. 

Bill  was  born  in  Barry,  Bl.,  on  May  22, 
1872.  But  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Hawaii,  where  he  made  his  home  in  1914. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Hawaii  Territorial 
House  of  Representatives  and  served 
from  1932  to  1934.  He  became  Hawaii's 
Tax  Commissioner  from  1934  to  1950.  He 
founded  the  Honolulu  Savings  &  Loan 
Co.,  which  has  grown  into  a  large  firm, 
and  he  was  also  the  president  of  the 
Borthwick  Mcrtuary,  now  operated  by 
his  grandson. 

While  I  return  to  Honolulu  this  week- 
end, I  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  this  grand  old 
man. 

Although  time  has  dimmed  his  eye- 
sight, he  still  retains  that  sparkling, 
sprightly  spirit  of  years  gone  by.  A  clear 
mind  a  witty  personality — these  qualities 
he  still  possesses  today. 

His  friends  were  legion  because  he  held 
out  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  came 
to  him  in  need,  whether  for  advice,  a 
job,  or  a  personal  favor. 

I  remember  him  as  a  colorful  personal- 
it}  in  Hawaiian  politics.  He  was  a  great 
orator,  drawing  on  his  down-to-earth 
philosophy  and  a  forceful  manner  of 
speaking.  His  store  of  stories  was  end- 
less. 

As  he  reaches  his  milestone  anniver- 
sary. I  join  his  hosts  of  admirers  and 


friends  in  wishing  him  a  glorious  "happy 
birthday." 

So  to  my  good  friend  William  Borth- 
wick, as  he  celebrates  his  100th  birthday, 

May  your  blessings  be  as  full  as  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  and  your  life  as  everlasting  as  the 
Southern  hills. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Sixth  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  congratu- 
lating William  Borthwick  on  his  100th 
birthday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  No.  203 
Resolution    congratulating    William    Borth- 
wick on  his  lOOth  Birthday 

Whereas.  William  Borthwick  was  born  on 
May  22.  1872,  in  Barry,  Illinois,  and  came 
to  Hawaii  in  1914:  and 

Whereas.  William  Borthwick  was  promi- 
nent in  business,  establishing  Borthwick 
Mortuary  and  founding  Honolulu  Savings 
&  Loan:  and 

Whereas,  William  Borthwick  was  active  in 
politics,  being  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  thirties,  a  member  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial House  of  Representatives  and  Tax 
Commissioner  of  the  Territory;  and 

Whereas.  William  Borthwick  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Freedom  Medal  from  the  late 
Syngman  Rhee.  President  of  South  Korea; 
and 

Whereas,  William  Borthwick  will  soon  be 
observing  his  centennial  to  mark  a  long 
and   lUustrous  life:    now,   therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1972.  that  this  body  extends  its 
warmest  congratulations  to  William  Borth- 
wick on  the  occasion  of  his  lOOth  birthday; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  certified 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
WUllam    Borthwick. 


THE  EMPTY  AMERICAN  SEAT  AT 
PARIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
as  the  regular  weekly  Thursday  meeting 
of  the  Paris  peace  talks  once  again  ap- 
proaches, we  see  yet  another  demon- 
stration of  the  persistent  reluctance  of 
the  administration  even  to  take  its  seat 
ai,  the  peace  table,  let  alone  take  part  in 
the  negotiations.  Once  more,  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
stated  their  intention  and  desire  to  be  at 
the  Thursday  conference.  Once  more  we 
hear  that  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  will  boycott  the  session.  And 
once  more  we  hear  the  administration's 
hollow  and  paradoxical  charge  that  it  is 
the  other  side  which  refuses  to  negotiate, 
that  the  United  States  will  not  lend  its 
presence  to  a  propaganda  forum  for 
North  Vietnam. 

Is  our  own  negotiating  position  so  frail 
that  even  our  very  presence  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  would  be  an  automatic 
propaganda  victory  for  the  other  side? 
How  can  we  possibly  justify  a  situation 
in  which  the  only  empty  seat  at  the 
peace  talks  is  the  American  seat?  Is  not 
that  a  far  more  substantial  propaganda 
victory  for  the  North,  a  victory  all  the 
more  distressing  because  it  is  so  unneces- 
sary, a  victory  won  by  default,  because 
the  United  States  declined  even  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  forum? 
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Again  and  again  In  recent  weeks,  we 
have  seen  this  same  dismal  pattern  of 
boycotting  the  only  forum  really  capable 
o^  bringing  peace  in  Vietnam.  Again  and 
again,  we  have  heard  claims  that  Amer- 
ica has  gone  the  extra  mile  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  Paris.  And  yet.  again  and 
r^ain,  we  have  seen  the  headlines  that 
the  United  States  refuses  to  attend  the 
peace  talks. 

We  have  even  heard  the  President 
boast  that  one  of  our  recent  offers  in 
Paris  is  the  most  generous  peace  offer 
in  the  history  of  warfare.  Why,  then,  are 
we  so  reluctant  to  have  our  peace  offer 
tested  by  open  and  robust  discussion  in 
the  forum  of  the  peace  talks  in  Paris?  If 
our  own  proposals  are  so  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  and  generous,  surely  they 
can  withstand  all  the  propaganda  North 
Vietnam  is  capable  of  generating,  and 
much  more  besides. 

Perhaps  as  many  observers  say,  the 
only  really  fruitful  negotiations  in  Paris 
are  those  that  take  place  in  the  secret 
sessions.  Perhaps,  in  light  of  the  impend- 
ing trip  to  Moscow,  it  is  inconvenient  for 
Dr.  Kissinger  to  be  in  Paris  this  week  for 
a  further  session  with  Mr.  Tho,  although 
it  would  not  seem  obviously  inconvenient 
for  Dr.  Kissinger  to  pause  in  Paris  and 
rejoin  the  President's  party  in  Salzburg, 
at  the  stop  that  has  been  planned  en 
route  to  Moscow.  Perhaps,  as  the  admin- 
istration implies,  there  is  no  real  hope  of 
progress  in  either  the  public  or  private 
talks  at  this  time. 

But  we  shall  never  know  unless  we  try. 
What  we  do  know  is  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people,  and  people  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  world,  we  are  not 
in  fact  going  the  extra  mile  for  peace 
when  our  seat  in  Paris  is  empty. 

To  me,  the  cause  of  the  Paris  impasse 
is  clear.  The  President  brands  the  North 
Vietnam  peace  proposal  as  imacceptable, 
because,  he  says,  they  refuse  to  consider 
any  settlement  that  does  not  guarantee 
Communist  control  of  South  Vietnam. 
But  isn't  it  equally  clear  by  now  that  the 
only  peace  offer  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  make  is  an  offer  that  guaran- 
tees the  survival  of  President  Thieu  in 
oCRce  in  South  Vietnam? 

So  long  as  both  sides  continue  to  pre- 
sent these  "nonnegotiable"  demands, 
the  killing  in  Indochina  will  go  on.  We 
know  there  can  be  no  genuine  peace  set- 
tlement until  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcong  are  willing  to  accept  a  legiti- 
mate compromise  at  the  conference 
tablo.  But  we  also  know  that  there  can  be 
no  real  peace  imtil  the  United  States 
itself  is  also  willing  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise that  does  not  necessarily  guar- 
antee the  political  survival  of  President 
Thieu. 

And  so,  because  of  this  unconscionable 
deadlock  at  the  peace  talks,  the  war  goes 
on.  After  all  the  killing  and  violence  of 
recent  years  in  Indochina,  after  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  lives  have  been 
sacrificed,  after  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  lives  have  been  lost,  after 
millions  of  innocent  victims  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  war,  we  see  how  little  we 
have  learned  from  all  the  death  and  dev- 
astation wrought  in  Indochina. 

While  Vice  President  Agnbw  stands 
with  President  Thieu  In  his  palace  in 


Saigon  today,  the  peace  table  In  Paris 
will  stand  abandoned  tomorrow.  There 
could  be  no  more  clear-cut  indictment  of 
our  inability  to  find  the  road  to  peace 
than  the  Juxtaposition  of  these  two  dra- 
matic and  symbolic  events. 

I  hope  that  in  the  days  to  come,  the 
{tdministration  will  reconsider  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Paris  talks,  so  that  no  more 
Thursday  sessions  will  pass  without  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  at  the 
conference  table.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  demonstrate  that  the  search  for  peace 
is  truly  America's  highest  goal. 


NEED  TO  REORGANIZE  MANPOWER 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  cur- 
rently has  pending  before  it  S.  3421,  the 
Community  Manpower  Training  and 
Employment  Act  of  1972. 

Similarly,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  the  other  body  has 
pending  before  it  H.R.  11167,  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  of  1972. 

As  I  imdertsand  it,  hearings  have  been 
completed  by  both  committees,  and  the 
two  bills  are  ready  for  markup.  Members 
of  both  committees,  I  know,  have  been 
busy  with  the  conference  on  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  on  which  there  were 
many  obvious  differences. 

However,  I  would  hope  that  the  two 
committees  will  be  able  to  act  in  the  near 
future  on  this  most  important  manpower 
training  legislation. 

The  concept  of  these  bills  is  important. 
We  must  take  action  to  reorganize  our 
manpower  training  programs  so  that 
they  more  efficiently  meet  the  needs  of 
our  citizens  who  need  jobs.  This  legisla- 
tion would  go  far  toward  that  goal,  I 
believe. 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  that  I  also 
have  another  great  interest  in  this  leg- 
islation. That  is,  that  it  would  provide 
systematic  Federal  support  for  the  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers.  I 
have  in  the  past  offered  specific  funding 
legislation  for  OIC  and  I  have  been 
pleased  to  see  it  included  in  this  omnibus 
legislation. 

The  opportunities  ind'jstrialization 
centers,  I  believe,  are  as  effective,  or  more 
effective,  than  any  manpower  program 
in  this  country  today.  And  they  do  their 
job  with  minimal  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  founder  of  OIC,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  recently  spoke 
before  the  New  England  Governors  Con- 
ference. In  regard  to  the  manpower  leg- 
islation now  before  the  committees,  Doc- 
tor Sullivan  said : 

We  hope  this  time  this  biU  does  what  it  Is 
supposed  to  do  In  providing  manpower  serv- 
ices to  the  American  people,  and  we  Intend 
for  OIC  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  pbUosopby 
of  the  new  manpower  blU  and  Its  enactment. 

It  would  be  tragic,  I  believe,  if  the 
92d  Congress  passed  into  history  with- 
out enacting  manpower  legislation.  It 
would  be  equally  tragic  if  this  Congress 
adjourned  without  providing  the  oppor- 
tunities industrialization  centers  the 
help  they  so  urgently  need  to  c&rry  on 
and  expand  the  fine  work  they  have  be- 
g\m. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Sullivan's  remarks  and 
also  a  recent  colimm  by  Nick  Thim- 
mesch,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ssnidl- 
cate,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Speech  Oivek  by  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan 
Before  the  New  England  Oovernors' 
Conference 

Something  can  be  done  about  the  plight 
of  the  poor,  the  unemployment  and  depriva- 
tion in  the  nation.  We  can  help  every  citizen 
to  become  a  part  of  the  opportune  beneOts 
of  America  if  we  set  our  priorities  as  a 
nation  to  deal  with  the  caiises,  and  attack 
those  causes  with  order  and  deliberation  and 
percussion,  step  by  step,  we  can  succeed; 
remembering  that  the  extent  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Will"  is  the  key  to  success.  For  the 
problems  of  "Forgotten  America"  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  government  alone;  nor  by  the 
Congress,  or  by  the  President,  or  Oovernors. 
They  can  lead  the  way,  and  they  should  lead 
the  way,  because  they  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  but  in  finality  the  extent  of 
the  "Will"  of  Americans  to  change  condi- 
tions and  to  deal  with  the  causes,  is  the 
ultimate  answer.  It  will  mean  government. 
Industry,  unions,  church  and  fraternal 
groups,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  build- 
ing America  together,  so  that  every  American, 
Black  and  White,  can  be  a  first  clsiss  Amer- 
ican citizen,  free.  Independent,  and  able  to 
stand  on  bis  own  feet. 

Americans  are  an  extraordinary  nation. 
We  can  do  what  we  want  to  do  if  we  have 
the  will  to  do  it;  and  we  can.  If  we  try, 
eradicate  the  pltable  state  of  so  many  of 
our  people  who  live  In  such  depression.  In 
the  midst  of  so  much  plenty.  If  America  will 
set  ourselves  to  the  task,  in  time,  we  can 
help  every  citizen  who  wants  to  be  helped, 
to  stand  on  his  feet  like  a  man.  We  can  do 
anything  we  will  to  do.  "If  we  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  In  outer  space,  we  can  put 
a  man  on  his  feet  In  Mississippi." 

There  are  some  things  that  we  can  do  now 
in  this  direction;  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
one  of  these  things:  A  program  called  OIC, 
and  ask  yotir  support  as  Governors  of  the 
Great  New  England  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  work. 

In  this  respect  I  stress  the  vital  Importance 
of  training  people  who  are  untrained,  un- 
employed, and  underemployed  to  be  pro- 
ductive workers,  so  they  will  be  able  to  get 
a  Job,  and  hold  a  Job,  and  become  taxpayers, 
rather  than  tax  consumers.  As  George  Shultz 
has  so  rightly  said:  "The  training  of  the 
manpower  of  the  country  Is  essential  to  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  nation."  As  I  see 
It,  the  first  basic  need  for  America  Is  educa- 
tion and  manpower  training.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  Blacks.  Because  as  impor- 
tant as  making  the  Job  available  Is,  the 
ability  to  do  the  Job  is  more  Important.  I 
believe  In  Integration.  It  was  I  who  lead  the 
first  great  boycotts  against  national  com- 
panies in  the  land  that  discriminated  against 
my  people.  I  know  the  Importance  of  integra- 
tion; but,  too,  I  know  that:  "Integration 
without  preparation,  is  frustration."  Prepara- 
tion is  essential  for  my  people's  progress,  as 
well  as  others. 

In  my  opinion,  manpower  programs  as 
they  have  been  carried  out  in  the  past,  have 
been  a  national  disgrace.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  name  of  manpower  training, 
have  only  served  to  recycle  poverty  and  to 
perpetuate  unemployment.  Some  of  these 
programs  have  supported  disparagement,  be- 
coming havens  for  drug  addicts,  alcoholics 
and  neighborhood  con  artists  who  have  gone 
from  program  to  program  collecting  their 
stipends  with  no  real  aim  to  go  further. 
There  is  a  new  Manpower  BUI  soon  to  come 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
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hope  thU  manpower  bill  does  not  become  a 
manpower  racket.  We  hope  this  time  this 
Bill  does  what  it  Is  supposed  to  do  in  pro- 
viding manpower  services  to  the  Amerioaa 
people,  and  we  Intend  for  OIC  to  be  a  vital 
part  of  the  pbUosopby  of  the  new  Manpower 
BIU  and  Its  enactment. 

We  do  not  want  manpower  programs  that 
will  train  the  unskilled  in  the  lowest  paid 
skills  leading  to  dead-end  Jobs,  designed  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  young  people  off 
the  street,  and  quiet  when  summertime 
comes.  We  want  a  manpower  biU  that  assures 
funds  will  be  used  to  help  people  who  need 
and  want  the  training  and  the  Jobs,  and  not 
used  to  employ  political  hacks  and  to 
sweeten  the  patronage  pot  of  mayors  and 
governors.  We  want  a  manpower  blU  that  wUl 
not  play  games  with  the  poor  anymore.  Most 
of  the  poor  want  a  "way  out"  of  poverty,  a 
"way  out"  of  unemployment,  and  a  "way 
out"  of  the  welfare  trap.  We  believe  we  have 
found  the  "way  out"  In  OIC. 

OIC  is  not  a  government  program.  It  was 
started  in  the  ghetto  itself,  in  an  old  aban- 
doned Jallhouse  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  poor 
themselves,  to  help  them  to  get  out  of  the 
mess  they  were  in.  Other  manpower  pro- 
grams were  screening  poor  people  out.  OIC 
was  created  to  screen  poor  people  iiL  The 
message  of  OIC  spread  through  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  giving  the  angry,  and  the  hope- 
less, a  second-last  chance.  People  came  from 
everywhere  because  they  beUeved  the  pro- 
gram honestly  cared  about  their  needs;  and 
the  program  worked.  It  worked  for  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  on  relief,  and  who 
were  unemployed.  Black  and  White,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Then  OIC  began  to  spread  like  a 
movement  of  self-help  across  the  nation  un- 
til now,  OICs  are  developing  in  100  cities  in 
America,  training  thousands  of  men  and 
women  daily,  in  scores  of  different  skills, 
putting  them  on  Jobs,  and  teaching  them  to 
realize  that:  "Genius  is  color  blind  and  that 
like  a  balloon.  It  is  not  the  color  of  a  man 
that  makes  him  rise,  but  what  he  has  Inside 
of  him." 

OIC  has  become  a  program  of  hope  for 
America — "the  Way  Out."  An  unprecedented 
outpouring  of  industry  has  rallied  to  our 
side,  and  it  Is  our  aim  to  mobilize  10,000 
businesses  across  America,  in  the  next  two 
years,  to  work  with  us  side  by  side,  in  solv- 
ing the  manpower  problems  of  the  ghettos, 
the  concentrated  communities,  and  rural 
America.  It  wlU  be  the  greatest  mobilization 
of  businesses  to  help  the  poor  In  the  his- 
tory of  America.  By  the  end  of  1973,  we  want 
to  be  training  100,000  people  a  year  with  new 
skills  and  place  them  into  new  Jobs,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  it  is  our  goal  to  train 
one  million  men  and  women  Into  productive 
employment;  50,000  of  whom  will  be  pre- 
pared to  be  entrepreneurs  and  managers  of 
their  own  businesses  and  enterprises.  If  we 
succeed,  OIC  will  add  $30  Billion  Dollars  to 
the  economy  of  the  nation  and  save  Amer- 
icans $10  Billion  Dollars  in  relief  checks.  We 
could  begin  to  stem  the  tide  of  welfarism  In 
America. 

The  need  for  OIC  and  other  manpower  ef- 
forts Is  great.  By  the  year  2000,  one-half  of 
all  the  Jobs  being  performed  in  America  to- 
day, will  not  exist,  new  Jobs  will  have  taken 
their  places.  If  we  do  not  train  men  and 
women  for  these  new  Jobs,  by  the  year  2000, 
one  out  of  every  four  Americans  could  be  on 
public  relief.  The  relief  bill  for  Blacks  alone, 
wlU  total  $50  Billion  Dollars  by  today's  cost, 
and  for  all  America's  unemployed  and  under- 
employed poor,  the  costs  of  welfare  could  to- 
tal as  much  as  $200  Billion  Dollars.  Such  a 
reUef  load  on  the  country  can  break  the  back 
of  the  economy,  and  create  conditions  unlike 
anything  the  nation  has  ever  experienced 
before. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  the  Black  man  in  this  regard,  because  if 
OIC,  or  other  programs  like  it  does  not  work, 
by  the  year  2000,  one-half  of  the  Blxu:k  popu- 


lation wUl  have  to  be  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment; and  when  any  such  large  propor- 
tion of  any  people  has  to  depend  upon  the 
government  for  what  It  eats,  what  it  wears, 
where  it  lives,  how  many  babies  they  can 
have,  and  how  much  money  tbey  wUl  have  to 
spend,  then  that  people  is  faced  with  the 
question  of  its  survival.  For  any  govern- 
ment that  has  the  power  to  control  how 
you  Uve,  is  a  government  that  has  the  power 
to  take  your  life  away.  I  have  seen  what 
government  can  do  in  another  part  of  the 
world  to  erase  a  people,  and  I  want  to  be 
6\ire  that  this  will  never  happen  to  me. 

OIC  must  woric,  and  can  work!  Already 
OICs  have  been  established  In  several  of  your 
states,  and  there  will  be  many  more  OIC  cen- 
ters, with  your  approval,  coming  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  want  to  assure  you  that  OIC  wiU  help 
your  state.  It  will  give  new  hope  to  yoxu 
poor  and  your  unemployed  it  will  ease  ten- 
sions in  your  streets,  it  will  do  away  with  the 
racial  polarization  in  your  cities. 

I  am  asking  therefore,  the  Governors  of 
the  New  England  States  to  please  support  the 
work  of  OIC.  I  am  asking  the  Governors,  if 
you  are  so  disposed,  to  write  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  let  him  know  that 
you  are  behind  the  OIC  work  and  want  to  see 
this  kind  of  program  supported  and  de- 
veloped In  your  states. 

Already  basic  funding  for  OICs  have  been 
allotted  to  some  of  your  communities 
through  a  bulk  fimding  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  You  know  alxjut 
this  because  It  has  been  necessary  to  secure 
your  approval  for  these  funds  to  be  so 
distributed.  We  wUl  want  to  see  ultimately. 
OIC  reaching  into  every  urban  and  rural  sec- 
tion of  your  commonwealths,  until  every 
adult.  Black  and  White,  or  Indian,  or  any 
other  citizen,  is  provided  with  a  productive 
skill  that  win  lead  to  gainful  employment. 

This  is  the  first  Governor's  Conference  I 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  to  address.  I  pray 
that  this  will  be  a  beginning  and.  if  it  could 
be  possible,  that  I  will  be  able  to  take  the 
OIC  story  to  Governor's  Conferences  across 
America. 

New  England  was  the  place  where  America 
and  democracy  began.  Perhaps  we  can  estab- 
lish a  New  England  OIC  Prototype  that  will 
become  a  new  hope  for  the  poor  and  unem- 
ployed and  under-employed  across  the  na- 
tion. 

God  used  New  England  to  start  a  Nation; 
perhaps  God  can  use  New  England  and  Its 
Governors  to  start  a  new  Revolution  of  Hope 
across  the  country. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  listening  to  me  to- 
day and  permitting  me  to  bring  you  the 
story  of  O.I.C. 

Founder  of  OIC  Still  Pushes  for  Funds 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Philadelphia. — The  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan, 
father  tJi  the  republic's  most  successful 
self-help  plan  for  blacks,  believes  Americans 
are  backsliding  in  the  effort  to  give  all 
people  "a  piece  of  the  action,"  meaning  a 
share  of  our  economic  system. 

So  he  prods  President  Nixon,  pleads  with 
Congress  for  $100  million  to  expand  his 
manpower  training  programs,  and  wings 
it  at  General  Motors  Corp.  where  he  is 
the  giant  firm's  first  black  l>oard  member 
(at  $7,200  a  year),  and  occasionally  a  dissi- 
dent one  at  that. 

"There's  an  American  backlash,"  be 
says,  grinning  at  his  own  pun.  "Whites  are 
asking  why  put  money  in  all  these  pro- 
grams, they're  Just  waste.  I  didn't  antici- 
pate this  kind  of  slide.  But  movement  hasn't 
waned  in  the  black  community.  Blacks  want 
this  system  to  work,  they  Want  to  make 
a  living.  Blacks  are  moving." 

Sullivan.  6-foot-S  and  with  commanding 
presence,  is  a  boomer,  an  American  enter- 
priser, a  man  who  belongs  In  the  same 
gallery  with   Thomas   Edison,   Henry   Ford, 


David  Sarnoff  end  other  Americans  who 
stoutly  believed  in  self -uplift  and  panted 
for  hard  work.  As  pastor  of  Zlon  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  he  started  Oppor- 
tunities Industrallzation  Center,  Inc.,  in 
1964  to  give  black  people  a  better  chance 
to  earn  the  goodies  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

His  recruiters  brought  In  people  who 
hadn't  made  it  in  life  yet,  but  wanted  a 
"last  first  chance."  Sullivan's  training  first 
concerned  itself  with  building  self-respect 
and  motivation  through  an  Ingenious 
"feeder  class"  (since  copied  by  other  pro- 
grams) where  personal  development,  mathe- 
matics, basic  use  of  the  language  and  some 
black  history  are  taught.  Then  the  student 
begins  training  in  one  of  several  score 
skills  Including  electronics,  printing,  power 
sawing,  commercial  cooking,  merchandising, 
teletype,  air  conditioning,  even  airport  con- 
trol-tower operations. 

Sullivan  became  a  hit  In  Philadelphia,  and 
his  OIC  system  is  now  operating  in  105  cities. 
Including  Anchorage,  Alaska.  More  than 
125,000  men  and  women  have  been  trained  by 
OIC  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  still  on  the 
Jobs  where  they  were  placed.  Many  have  be- 
come supervisors,  foremen  or  even  executives. 

The  average  Income  of  an  OIC  graduate  has 
been  doubled,  and  Sullivan  estimates  that  his 
system  has  saved  taxpayers  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion in  welfare  payments.  Cost  per  trainee 
ranges  from  $1,200  to  $1,800,  about  half  that 
of  other  federally  funded  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

OIC  now  has  20,000  trainees  and  a  staff  of 
4.000.  In  rcent  testimony  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Sullivan 
asked  for  federal  funding  of  $100  million  to 
expand  his  program  to  100,000  trainees.  He's 
now  recruiting  returned  Vietnam  veterans, 
ex-convicts,  militant  blacks  and  anyone  else 
who  hasn't  found  himself  or  herself.  His  pro- 
grams also  service  Spanish-speaking,  Indians 
and  poor  whites.  He  plans  to  open  centers  In 
Appalachia  soon. 

"OIC  is  the  best  manpower  trainer  in  the 
world,"  he  says.  "By  1980,  we  could  be  training 
one  million  people  a  year.  It  would  cost  $1  bil- 
lion, but  $30  billion  would  be  put  back  Into 
the  economy.  That's  not  black  power,  that's 
American  power,  green  power." 

Candidate  Richard  Nixon  visited  Sullivan 
in  the  1968  campaign  and  the  two  men  dis- 
covered they  shared  belief  in  the  "work 
ethic."  Since  then  Nixon  has  publicly  praised 
Sullivan,  had  him  into  the  Oval  Office  several 
times,  and  recommended  that  OICs  federal 
funding  be  increased.  It  has  been,  from  $18 
miUlon  in  1969  to  $33  million  now.  but  Sulli- 
van still  has  mixed  feelings  about  the  Nixon 
Administration . 

"This  Administration,"  he  says  Judiciously, 
"has  provided  us — and  others — with  more 
federal  funds  than  previous  adnilnlstratlons. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  the  best  record  of  black  em- 
ployment of  any  Administration  before  him, 
and  it  reaches  to  all  levels.  We  must  give 
credit  \rtiere  credit  is  due." 

"I  can  talk  to  his  people,  men  Uke  Com- 
merce Secretary  Peter  Peterson  who  is  Inter- 
ested in  my  Appalachian  project.  George 
Shultz  (director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  the  Budget)  Is  one  of  the  true  statesmen 
In  Washington.  He  knows  that  development 
of  trained  manpower  is  the  measure  of  a  na- 
tion's worth. 

"But  I  hope  we  have  a  relationship  with 
the  Nixon  Administration  that  wlU  be  better. 
Just  when  we  think  the  President  Is  moving 
the  right  way,  he  slips  and  slides.  He  can 
stand  on  his  hands  and  twiddle  bis  thumbs, 
but  that  doesn't  let  us  know  where  he  is. 

"He  should  let  us  know  that  he  means  busi- 
ness and  that  he  isnt  playing  games.  All  we're 
trying  to  say  Is  that  If  a  nation  can  make  • 
massive  effort  to  put  a  man  on  bis  feet  on  tbe 
moon.  It  can  also  put  •  man  on  his  feet  la 
Mississippi." 
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JEWISH     Wi3J!'ARE     BOARD     SUP- 
PORTS GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  inception  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  Genocide  in 
1948,  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  have  registered  their  strong  sup- 
port for  the  declaration.  Although  the 
American  Government  has  shamefully 
neglected  to  ratify  the  treaty,  a  multitude 
of  organizations  throughout  the  Nation 
have  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  hu- 
man rights  and  human  dignity.  These  or- 
ganizations, running  the  broadest  spec- 
trum of  religious,  political,  and  socio- 
economic backgro\mds,  have  resolutely 
endorsed  the  treaty  our  Government  has 
ignored. 

One  such  group  is  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESoLimoN    ON    Genocide    Convention 

The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  reaf- 
firms Its  support  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  which  Is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification,  is  intended  to  make  geno- 
cide— the  commission  of  certain  atrocities 
with  the  intent  to  destroy  a  national,  ethnic, 
racial  or  religious  group) — an  International 
crime.  The  convention  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1948.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  December  8.  1970,  but 
it  was  uot  brought  to  a  vote  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress. 
The  Senate  Committee  again  recommended 
ratification  on  May  4,  1971  and  now  action 
by  the  full  Senate  Is  required.  On  February 
16,  1972,  the  Administration  submitted  im- 
plementing legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
urged  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

JWB  believes  that  genocide  Is  of  Interna- 
tional concern  since  massive  horror  any- 
where on  earth  affects  everyone  and  every 
country.  Another  compelling  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  Convention  Is  that  the  kind  of 
issue  comprehended  within  the  defintion  of 
genocide  is  nearly  always  associated  with 
threats  to  or  breaches  of  International  peace 
and  security.  Historic  and  current  dispute^ 
between  national,  religious,  racial  or  ethnic 
groups,  show  how  closely  ethnic  hatred  and 
world  peace  are  tied  together. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  United  States 
Government,  having  initiated  and  pioneered 
In  the  fight  for  a  genocide  treaty  in  the 
United  Nations  more  than  20  years  ago,  is 
not  among  the  75  nations  that  have  acceded 
to  the  Convention. 

The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  urges 
Its  affiliated  Jewish  Community  Centers  and 
YM-YWHA's  to  request  their  Senators  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  Joins 
with  many  other  national  organizations  in 
petitioning  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
further  delay. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  Larry  Williams,  executive 
director,  Oregon  Environmental  Coun- 
cil, recently  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of 
a     review     of     environmental     impact 


statements  made  by  region  X  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Larry 
was  so  impressed  with  the  caliber  of  this 
work,  done  principally  by  Hurlon  C.  Ray, 
assistant  regional  administrator  for 
management,  region  X,  EPA,  that  he 
asked  my  careful  attention  to  it.  I  agree 
with  Larry.  This  is  a  significant  report 
on  the  progress  of  NEPA.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  Mr.  Williams' 
letter  to  me  and  the  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  believe  the  information 
merits  the  attention  of  Congress  at  a 
time  when  NEPA  is  being  attacked  on 
all  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Oregon  Environmental  Council, 

Portland.  Oreg.,  April  29, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased 
to  see  the  enclosed  report  just  released  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  enti- 
tled "Reviewing  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  at  the  Regional  Level"  prepared 
by  Hurlon  Ray,  Assistant  Regional  Adminis- 
trator for  Management. 

At  a  time  when  many  are  gearing  up  to 
convince  Congress  to  strike  down  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  this  report  ably  docu- 
ments the  Important  far-reaching,  and  posi- 
tive, consequences  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Ray's  appeal  to  the  administrators  of 
our  governmental  agencies  Is  worth  my  quot- 
ing here:  "We  are  asking  that  federal,  state, 
county,  and  city  administrators  and  plan- 
ners listen  to  the  sound  of  the  times  and 
accept  the  role  of  stewardship  of  our  natural 
and  social  resources,  both  in  spirit  as  well 
as  In  the  letter  of  the  NEPA.  It  Is  a  massive 
challenge — to  make  engineering  expertise 
the  means  of  developing  a  quality  of  life.  It 
is  a  challenge  worthy  of  the  highest  dedica- 
tion— It  is  a  rnallenge  which  must  be  met  if 
we  are  to  provide  ourselves  and  our  children 
a  livable  world. 

"Conviction,  coordination,  Integrity,  par- 
ticipation, and  partnership — there  can  be  no 
silent  partner's,  no  secrets,  no  deals  in  this 
program,  and  each  of  us  must  participate  in 
areas  of  Joint  concern  to  our  fullest  capa- 
bilities to  stop  polluting  and  exploiting  ac- 
tivities. EIS's  are  consistent,  potent,  hard- 
hitting "federal  tool'  with  the  muscle  to 
mobilize  behind  the  punch  to  insure  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  and  proper  land  use 
planning." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  report  will  be 
carefully  read  by  the  members  of  Congress 
and  the  administrators  who  carry  forward 
the  spirit  of  NEPA  before  they  contemplate 
any  changes  in  this  magnificent  law. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  Williams, 
Executive  Director. 

Reviewing  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments AT  THE  Regional  Level,  Appraisals, 
Evaluations,  Comments  After  15  Months 
WrrH  NEPA 

(By  Hurlon  C.  Ray,  assistant  regional  admin- 
istrator  for    management,    U.S.    Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency) 
implementation  and  appraisal  in  region  X 
Fifteen    months    have    passed    since    the 
President  signed  into  law  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  There  appears 
to  be  universal  agreement  on  only  two  as- 
pects of  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  First, 
that  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
Is  the  most  significant  environmental  legis- 
lation to  come  out  of  Congress;  and  that  the 
ultimate  impact  of  NEPA  has  not  and  can 
not  yet  be  seen. 
Now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  discuss  some 


of  the  concerns,  problems,  issues,  and  oppor- 
tunities in  meeting  the  challenge  of  imple- 
menting NEPA.  It  Is  timely  because  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  our  feet  wet  here 
in  the  Northwest,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
some  major  issues  of  NEPA  and  to  begin 
supplying  answers  for  some  of  the  unresolved 
problems.  A  great  awakening  Is  taking  place 
In  the  Northwest  regarding  the  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  Federal  and  State  projects, 
activities,  programs,  and  proposals  because 
we  still  have  the  chance  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  generally  prevailing  good  water 
and  air  quality. 

We  have  reviewed  approximately  250  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  to  date,  a'nd 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  EIS  on  a  sig- 
nificant project  could  be  described  as  totally 
adequate. 

Some  major  areas  of  needs  for  improve- 
ment are  as  follows : 

1.  Agencies  are  not  fully  considering  and 
applying  the  policies  expressed  In  all  appli- 
cable local.  State  and  Federal  laws.  As  an 
illustration.  In  the  water  quality  field,  we 
know  that  there  exists  In  most  States  a  body 
of  laws  consisting  of  local  ordinances.  State 
statutes  and  regulations  or  standards  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  and  State-Federal 
water  quality  standards  (40  C.F.R.  Part  120, 
36  F.R.  22489.  November  25,  1971)  for  Inter- 
state waters  promulgated  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  appear  prudent  to  set 
out  in  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
whether  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
body  of  local.  State  and  State-Federal  water 
quality  standards  can  be  fully  compiled  with 
and  if  not,  what  requirements  or  criteria  or 
guidelines  will  be  violated  if  the  proposed 
activity  or  action  requiring  the  preparation 
of  the  Impact  statement  Is  permitted  to 
occur.  In  short,  an  environmental  Impact 
statement,  among  other  things,  can  highlight 
or  warn  of  a  contemplated  action  that.  If 
permitted,  will  violate  the  policy  of  appli- 
cable local.  State  and  Federal  laws.  Includ- 
ing regulations,  standards,  and  criteria  de- 
signed to  protect  the  environment. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  anticipated  that 
statewide  Implementation  plans  under  Sec- 
tion 110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended, 
already  submitted  to  the  Administrator, 
EPA.  will  be  approved  or  disapproved  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  each  of  the  State 
plans  submitted  by  states  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  met  all  of  the 
requirements  of  Section  110  of  the  Act  and 
40  C.F.R.  Part  51.  After  an  implementation 
plan  Is  approved  by  the  Administrator,  It 
will  be  prudent  for  the  Agency  preparing  an 
environmental  impact  statement  to  set  forth, 
in  the  statement,  the  applicable  require- 
ments upon  the  proposed  activity  or  action. 
In  this  regard,  we  believe  the  impact  state- 
ment can  serve  to  highlight  or  warn  of  con- 
templated actions  that.  If  permitted,  will 
violate  the  requirements  of  the  applicable 
plan  of  Implementation  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended.  While  not  applicable  to  the  States 
in  Federal  Region  X,  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
40  C.F.R.  Part  52,  37  FJl.  2581.  February  3, 
1971,  reflects  certain  implementation  plans 
already  approved  by  the  Administrator  of 
EPA. 

2.  The  NEPA  calls  for  a  description  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary. Most  statements'  received  in  this 
office  fall  short  In  their  description  of  pri- 
mary Impacts  and  fail  to  even  mention  the 
secondary  Impacts,  such  as  commercial  de- 
velopment, as  the  result  of  the  project.  Sec- 
ondary impacts,  especially  for  highway  proj- 
ects, may  be  more  important  than  primary 
Impacts. 

The  discussions  have  been  weak  as  to  bow 
projects  constructed  today  may  effectively 
commit  us  to  further  developments  with 
adverse  environmental  effects  In  the  future. 
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3.  The  NEPA  calls  for  a  discussion  of 
alternatives  In  sufficient  detail  so  as  to  not 
foreclose  choices  other  than  the  project 
proposed.  We  have  not  reviewed  a  single  "Eia 
that  adequately  dlsciisses  all  alternativea. 
When  alternatives  are  mentioned,  they  are 
generally  only  engineering  or  dollar  cost- 
oriented  alternatives  rather  than  social.  leg- 
islative, proper  land  use,  or  other  types. 

4.  The  NEPA  calls  for  a  discussion  of  short- 
term  vs.  Long-term  relationships  to  man's 
environment.  Particular  attention  Is  called 
to  the  cumulative  efiects  of  several  proposals 
on  future  choices.  We  have  yet  to  review  an 
EIS  that  adequately  describes  bow  an  In- 
dividual project  fits  Into  tlie  long-range  pro- 
posals. Projects  proposed  for  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  River  systems  are  examples  of 
complex  systems  where  Individual  projects 
will  have  synergistic  effects.  However,  too 
many  statements  consider  only  the  beneficial 
economic  Impacts  of  the  proposal  and  do  not 
consider   environmental   losses   as   negative. 

5.  Most  EIS's  reviewed  construe  environ- 
mental considerations  too  narrowly — within 
the  framework  of  strict  legislative  mandates. 
We  must  consider  all  environmental  ramifi- 
cations of  present  specific  authorities  and  ad- 
just programs  to  protect  the  environment 
while  carrying  out  the  legislative  responsl- 
bUlUes. 

6.  On  occasion,  the  adverse  environmental 
effects  may  dictate  that  a  Federal  program 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  Our  con- 
cerns regarding  this  question  have  been  ex- 
pressed In  detail  In  our  reviews  of  8<»ne  Im- 
pact statements. 

7.  Proper  attention  and  full  consideration 
of  all  public  and  private  reviews,  comments, 
statements,  and  testimonies  have  not  been 
adequately  documented  in  all  of  the  state- 
ments. Nevertheless,  the  NEPA  has  moved  the 
decision-making  process  of  environmental  ac- 
tions out  Into  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 
The  rigorous  self-analysis  and  public  and 
private  review  which  Federal  agencies  m\ist 
now  accomplish  prior  to  Initiating  any  ma- 
jor action  significantly  affecting  the  environ- 
ment has  evoked  a  wide  range  of  interest  and 
reaction  in  Region  X. 

The  major  reason  for  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Act  Is  that  It  requires  a  full  disclosure 
of  potential  governmental  actions  which 
significantly  affect  the  environment  prior  to 
Irrevocable  decisions  to  proceed.  Previous  to 
this  Act.  It  was  always  difficult  and  often  Im- 
possible for  concerned  agencies,  groups,  or 
Individuals,  to  get  a  handle  on  who  was  plan- 
ning to  do  what  to  whom.  Not  only  must  the 
proposing,  licensing,  or  funding  Federal 
agency  prepare  a  detailed  description  of  how 
the  proposed  action  will  affect  the  environ- 
ment and  submit  this  statement  tor  agency 
and  public  review,  but  also  those  reviewing 
agencies  are  required  by  law  to  make  their 
comments  available  for  public  review. 

8.  The  preparation  of  EIS's  has  not  really 
been  used  as  an  effective  vehicle  for  proper 
land  use  planning.  In  the  areas  of  land  use 
planning  at  the  local  level,  EIS's  have  a  great 
potential  and  can  be  used  effectively. 

It  Is  Region  X's  aim  to  assist  other  govern- 
ment agencies  In  developing  an  envirorunen- 
tal  ethic  In  their  planning  and  action  pro- 
grams, and  to  bring  environmental  values 
Into  Federal  agency  decision  making  on  a 
basis  equal  with  those  of  economics  and 
need.  The  Region  feels  that  one  way  this 
can  be  done  Is  to  point  out  In  EIS  reviews 
those  environmental  relationships  which 
were  not  given  adequate  consideration  dur- 
ing the  planning  stages.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  describing  alternatives 
which  may  give  the  same,  or  near  the  same, 
benefits,  but  with  lesser  environmental  cost. 
The  EIS  review  In  Region  X  la  designed  to 
bring  multiple  disciplinary  review  of  the  Im- 
pact statements  received  In  the  office.  Chart 
Mo.  1  shows  how  Region  X  handles  the  review 
of  draft  statemmts  and  the  various  EPA  dis- 


ciplines Involved  In  the  preparation  of  our 
statement.  This  is  primarily  an  Interdisci- 
plinary approadi  and  is  not,  unfMtunately,  a 
complete  ecological  evaluation. 

Statements  received  are  routed  to  people 
with  special  expertise  in  air  quality,  water 
quality,  englne«Tlng.  biology,  land  use  man- 
agement, noise  abatement,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, pesticides,  economics  and  radiation 
health.  Each  of  the  people  having  an  interest 
In  the  proposal  has  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. The  EIS  program  staff  then  mcorpo- 
rates  the  various  comments  from  these  peo- 
ple and  others  into  a  meaningful  interpreta- 
tion as  the  Region  X  EPA  response.  EPA's 
responses  are  available  to  all  agencies  and 
to  the  public.  We  plan  to  have  some  pro- 
fessional services  contracts  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1973  to  give  us  on-site  ecological  views 
on  EIS's  and  to  develop  new  approaches  and 
methods  to  assist  us  in  fulfiUlng  the  Intent 
of  NBPA. 

responsibilities   of  THK   TJ.8.  ENVmONMiaJTAL 
protection  AGKlfCY 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
does  not  have  direct  authxirity  to  require 
impact  statements  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. However,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
cannot  carry  out  his  legal  requirements  of 
Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970  if  statements  are  not  prepared.  Section 
309  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
states: 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
comment  in  writing  on  the  environmental 
Impact  of  any  matter  relating  to  duties  and 
lesponslblUtles  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  other  provisions  of  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  contained  in  any  (1)  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  (2)  newly  authorized  Federal  proj- 
ects for  construction  and  any  major  Federal 
agency  action  (other  than  a  project  for  con- 
struction) to  which  Section  102(2)  (C)  of 
Public  Law  91-190  applies,  and  (3 )  proposed 
regulations  published  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  government.  Such 
written  comment  shaU  be  made  public  at 
the  conclusion  of  any  such  review. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  such  legislation,  action,  or 
regulation  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health  or  welfare  or  environ- 
mental quality,  he  shall  publish  his  deter- 
mination and  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Section  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA  requires  all 
Federal  agencies  to  "Include  In  every  recom- 
mendation or  report  on  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion and  other  major  Federal  actions  signif- 
icantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment,  a  detailed  statement.  .  .  ." 
"Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  Federal  Official  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or 
special  expertise.  .  .  ."  The  CEQ  Guide- 
lines, dated  April  23,  1971,  list  seventeen 
(17)  types  of  environmental  impacts  that 
EPA  has  Jurisdiction  over  by  law  or  special 
expertise. 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATIOl* 

One  of  the  first  Congressional  actions 
which  considered  environmental  factors  was 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  of 
1958.  This  legislation  demanded  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
llfe, and  related  State  agencies,  review  plans 
for  most  water  resources  projects.  This  action 
was  followed  by  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
yield  Act  of  1960  which  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  administer 
the  National  forests  for  multiple  use. 

Another  dimension  in  the  environmental 
area  was  created  during  the  1966  Congres- 
sional session  when  two  statutes  were 
enacted: 

(1)  any  Federal  action  affecting  a  historic 
site  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 


cU on  Historic  Preservation,  and  (2)  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Secretary 
must  avoid  use  of  park,  recreation,  wUdlife, 
and  historic  sites  land  where  avoidable  and, 
if  not  avoidable,  the  impact  must  be  miti- 
gated to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  next  major  legislative  action  came  In 
1969  with  the  passage  of  NEPA.  The  frame- 
work was  thus  set  for  today's  activities — 
President  Nixon  consummated  the  Congres- 
sional action  as  his  first  official  act  of  1970 
with  the  signing  of  NEPA  on  January  1.  Very 
briefly,  NEPA  has  three  main  parts:  establish 
national  environmental  goals;  section  102 
sets  the  basis  for  Envlroiunental  Impact 
Statements  and  Is  the  action-forcing  mecha- 
nism of  the  Act;  establish  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ) ,  a  three  mem- 
ber councU  alUn  to  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisors. 

The  Congressional  piirpose  of  this  law  is 
to  build  into  the  daUy  processes  of  govern- 
ment a  careful  consideration  of  the  environ- 
mental changes  which  government  actions 
bring  about.  This  law  contains  a  self -policing 
feature  caUed  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  or  EIS.  An  EIS  is  a  report  describ- 
ing the  environmental  effects  which  could 
result  from  proposed  action  such  as  a  high- 
way, a  dam,  a  bridge,  an  airport,  a  pipeline, 
issuance  of  a  permit,  activities  funded  by  the 
Federal  government,  legislative  proposals, 
changes  in  agency  policies  or  operating  pro- 
cedures, and  where  controversy  may  arise 
relating  to  a  particular  project.  An  EIS  may 
be  one  page  or  volumes,  such  as  the  one  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  Such  a  report  must  be 
included  In  every  recommendation  or  report 
on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment.  It  must 
also  Include  a  detailed  description  of:  (1) 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 
action:  (2)  any  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the 
proposal  be  implemented;  (3)  alternatives  to 
the  proposed  action:  (4)  the  relationship 
between  local  short-term  uses  of  man's  en- 
vironment and  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  long-term  productivity,  and 
(5)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented 

To  implement  this  requirement,  the  Presi- 
dent (via  Executive  Order  11514;  March  5, 
1970)  directed  CEQ  to  issue  guidelines  for 
the  preparation  of  Environmental  Impact 
Statements.  This  was  done  in  May  1970.  The 
interim  guidelines  set  forth  government- 
wide  policies  and  procedures,  and  left  the 
responsibUlty  for  establishing  Internal  pro- 
cedures to  the  Individual  agencies.  Interim 
guidelines  were  superseded  by  the  version 
published  April  23. 1971. 

THE    ROLE    or    THE    COURTS 

Fortunately,  some  actions  undertaken 
which  disregard  the  technical  and  ecological 
requirements  of  preparation  of  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements,  or  which  disregard 
the  Congressional  mandate  to  act  in  a  stew- 
ardship capacity  toward  o\ir  natural  re- 
sources, have  been  halted  by  court  actions 
initiated  by  citizen  organizations.  More  court 
actions  are  forthcoming. 

The  courts  are  becoming  Involved  to  a 
greater  degree  each  day  In  the  Interpretation 
of  NEPA  and  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
judicial  actions  will  play  a  major  role  In 
shaping  the  future  application  of  NEPA.  Sev- 
eral major  decisions  have  been  handed  down 
by  the  courts  in  recent  months.  Probably  the 
most  noted  case  to  date  Is  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
nuclear  power  plant  proposal  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  decision  has  estab- 
lished that  submitting  statements  only  If  a 
project  becomes  controversial  does  not  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  law.  The  EIS's  are  to  be 
prepared  where  there  is  significant  Impact 
even  if  there  is  no  controversy. 
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other  recent  Judicial  interpretations  of  en- 
vironmental laws: 

An  environmental  Impact  statement  pre- 
pared by  a  Federal  agency  must  contain 
discussion  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
even  though  the  agency  lacks  the  power  to 
adopt  such  alternatives  or  put  them  Into 
effect.  This  ruling  came  in  the  case  of  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  v.  Morton,  —  P. 
2nd  —  (D.C.  Clr.  January  13,  1972).  The  case 
involved  a  proposal  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  lease  some  80  tracts  of  submerged 
lands,  primarily  off  eastern  Louisiana.  The 
Court  agreed  with  the  Department  that  only 
reasonable  alternatives  need  to  be  considered, 
but  said: 

"When  the  proposed  action  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  coordinated  plan  to  deal  with  a 
broad  problem,  the  range  of  alternatives  that 
must  be  evaluated  is  broadened.  While  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  eliminate  or  reduce  oil  Import 
quotas,  such  action  Is  within  the  purview  of 
both  Congress  and  the  President,  to  whom 
the  impact  statement  goes.  The  impact  state- 
ment Is  not  only  for  the  exposition  of  the 
thinking  of  the  agency,  but  also  for  the  guid- 
ance of  these  ultimate  decision -makers,  and 
must  provide  them  with  the  environmental 
effects  of  both  the  proposal  and  the  alterna- 
tives for  their  consideration  along  with  the 
various  other  elements  of  the  public  Interest." 
Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action: 
"This  section  shall  describe  the  environ- 
mental Impacts,  both  beneficial  and  adverse, 
of  the  various  alternatives  considered  by  and 
available  to  the  Department,  specifically  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  alternative  of  no  action. 
In  addition  and  where  appropriate  there  will 
be  a  brief  discussion  of  possible  alternatives 
which  are  beyond  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment." 

In  another  Federal  court  case,  it  was  held 
that  an  environmental  Impact  statement  is 
required  on  appropriation  requests,  even  for 
ongoing  projects.  Each  such  request  is  a  pro- 
posal for  legislation  within  the  meaning  of 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  (Environmental 
Defense  Fund  v.  TV  A,  40  LW  2498  (D-EJ}. 
Tenn.  Jan.  11,  1972.)  The  Court  referred  to 
section  11  of  the  guidelines  promulgated 
April  23,  1971  (36  F.R.  7724) ,  by  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality,  which  says: 

"To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
section  102(2)  (C)  procedure  should  be  ap- 
plied to  further  major  Federal  actions  having 
a  significant  effect  on  the  environment  even 
though  they  arise  from  projects  or  programs 
Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Act  on 
January  1,  1970.  Where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  reassess  the  t>asic  course  of  action,  it  is 
still  Important  that  further  incremental  ma- 
jor actions  be  shaped  so  as  to  minimize  ad- 
verse environmental  consequences. 

It  is  also  important  In  further  action  that 
account  be  taken  of  environmental  con- 
sequences not  fully  evaluated  at  the  outset 
of  the  project  or  program." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  discovered, 
in  the  recent  court  case  of  Calvert  Cliffs'  Co- 
ordinating Committee  v.  AEC,  449  F.2d  1109 
(DC.  Clr.  1971).  that  concern  for  water 
quality  cannot  be  left  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Instead,  AEC  was  told 
by  the  court  that  it  must  independently 
examine  water  quality  problems,  under  the 
mandate  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Similarly,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  ordered,  in  Kalur  v.  Resor,  40  LW  2391 
(D-D.C.  Dec.  21,  1971) ,  to  file  a  detailed  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  in  connection 
with  issuance  of  discharge  permits  under  the 
Refuse  Act  and  to  make  an  independent 
judgment  regarding  water  quality,  not  defer- 
ring this  to  the  expertise  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  The  ruling  further 
banned  any  permits  for  discharges  into  non- 
navigable  streams. 

At  least  one  court  has  recognized  and  ap- 
proved the  "lead  agency"  principle,  in  which 
only  one  agency,  of  several  making  Individual 


decisions  about  various  aspects  of  a  major 
action.  Is  required  to  prepare  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement.  Upper  Pecos  As- 
sociation V.  Starts,  328  F.  Supp.  332  (D-NJU. 
1971).  In  that  case,  the  plaintiff  attacked 
legality  of  a  grant  of  funds  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  for  a  road  proj- 
ect in  New  Mexico.  The  court  said  that  a 
road  coiUd  not  be  built  without  grant  of  a 
right-of-way  permit  by  the  Forest  Service, 
which  was  the  lead  agency  and  had  prepared 
a  detailed  Impact  statement.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  court  said,  "the  directives 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  the  recommendations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  have  been  satisfied  to  date."  The 
court  explicitly  distinguished  the  case  from 
those  in  which  only  a  single  agency  was 
Involved. 

In  another  case,  a  Federal  court  has  held 
that  a  licensing  agency  must  prepare  its 
own  impact  statement  and  cannot  merely 
adopt  a  statement  prepared  by  an  applicant. 
The  ruling  came  in  an  attack  upon  pro- 
cedures followed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission after  the  Power  Authority  to  the 
State  of  New  York  (PASNY)  applied  to  the 
PPC  for  authorization  to  construct  a  high 
voltage  transmission  line.  In  accordance  with 
PPC  regulations,  PASNT  filed  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  covering  the  pro- 
posed line  and  two  possible  alternate  rout- 
ings. The  Commission  circulated  the  PASNY 
statement  to  Federal  agencies  for  comment. 
The  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
Greene  County  Planning  Board  v.  FPC,  — 
F.2d  — .  40  LW  2521  (1972).  termed  this  an 
abdication  by  the  FPC  of  its  responsibility 
and  criticized  the  Commission  for  being  will- 
ing to  serve  merely  as  an  umpire.  The  FPC 
was  directed  to  prepare  and  circulate  its  own 
draft  statement. 

JSrooAcs  V.  Volpe,  319  F.  Supp.  90  (1970), 
329  P.  Supp.  118  (1971),  among  other  things, 
stood  for  the  proposition  that  NEPA  did  not 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
file  an  environmental  Impact  statement  be- 
fore proceeding  with  construction  of  a  high- 
way whose  location  was  administratively  de- 
termined in  1967,  since  NEPA  was  held  not 
to  be  retroactive.  The  referenced  decisions 
Involving  Brooks  v.  Volpe  were  reversed  In 
Brooks  V.  Volpe,  No.  71-1908.  In  a  decision 
rendered  on  March  2.  1972,  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. The  defendants  were  ordered  to  stop 
any  activity  "which  disturbs  or  defaces  the 
land"  m  the  area.  None  of  these  activities 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  until  the  de. 
fendants  have  "fully  complied"  with  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

The  Judge's  findings  and  conclusions  in- 
clude a  ruling  that  the  defendants  must 
include  in  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment the  ecological  effects  the  construction 
will  have  on  nearby  Kimball  Creek  Marsh. 

See  Exhibit  A  for  additional  court  actions 
pertaining  to  NEPA.  (102  Monitor,  Vol.  1,  No. 
12). 

THE    ROLE    OF    THE    STATES 

The  States  have  responded  to  NEPA  with 
varying  reactions.  Some  have  used  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  process  to 
their  advantage  and  actively  commented 
on  those  impact  statements  within  their 
boundaries,  while  others  have  played  a  very 
minor  role.  Four  States  (Montana,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Delware)  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  have  enacted 
legislation  similar  to  NEPA  and  more  are 
expected  to  follow  suit.  State  agencies, 
which  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view or  comment  on  a  prepared  draft  en- 
vironmental statement,  shoiild  point  out  the 
existence  of  requirements  contained  in  local, 
State  and  Federal  laws.  Including  any  reg- 
ulations or  standards  promulgated  there- 
under, that  wUl  be  violated  by  the  activity 
or  action,  if  permitted,  that  Is  the  subject 


matter  of  the  draft  environmental  impact 
statement. 

ST7MMABT 

The  EIS  requirement  Is  young.  It  Is  the 
most  wide-ranging  and  comprehensive  pollu- 
tion control  program  yet  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  powerful,  but  is  a  costly  tool  and 
must  be  protected  and  used  Judiciously.  We 
are  orUy  beginning  to  experience  the  rami- 
fications, complaints,  protests,  demands  for 
amendments  to  NEPA.  Congressional  Hear- 
ings, QAO  audits,  proposed  new  legislation 
and  coxirt  actions.  Nevertheless,  NEPA  is  here 
to  stay.  Agencies,  both  initiating  and  com- 
menting, are  quick  to  report  that  not  all  is 
rosy.  Some  agencies  are  not  producing  good 
statements  and  some  have  not  produced  any 
statements  at  all.  Many  problems  have  been 
eliminated;  some  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
overcome.  We  cannot  ignore  the  Impact 
that  NEPA  has  created,  wishing  or  con- 
vinced that  everything  will  turn  out  all 
right  and  that  NEPA  is  a  fly-by-night  "boon- 
doggle" that  will  fade  away  and  spare  our- 
selves the  truama  of  future  shock.  John 
Gardner  said,  in  1964 : 

"A  common  stratagem  of  those  who  wish 
to  escape  the  swirling  currents  of  change  is 
to  stand  on  high  moral  ground." 

We  saw  a  bold  and  vlgoroxis  National 
response  in  the  1930's  to  the  needs  for  Im- 
proved farming  practices  to  reduce  erosion 
and  improve  crop  production.  The  Nation 
dedicated  its  tremendous  capability  for 
change  into  a  form  of  revolution  that 
brought  the  country's  agricultural  capacity 
to  its  fullest  potential.  The  same  sort  of 
revolution  is  needed  today  for  the  environ- 
ment in  its  broadest  aspects  and  Implemen- 
tation of  NEPA.  The  EIS  Is  one  tool  not  yet 
used  as  it  must  be  if  we  are  to  preserve 
quality  of  life  for  future  generations. 

We  encourage  public  participation  in  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  process. 
The  comments  should  be  substantive  and 
above  all  objective.  The  EIS  requirement 
should  be  a  "full  disclosure"  mechanism  and 
place  the  governmental  decision-making 
process  in  full  view  long  before  the  final 
project  decisions  have  been  made.  This 
makes  possible  a  public  record  for  both  the 
Initiating  agency  and  those  that  conmient 
on  the  statement. 

We  are  asking  that  Federal,  State.  County, 
and  City  administrators  and  planners  listen 
to  the  sound  of  the  times  and  accept  the 
role  of  stewardship  of  our  natural  and  social 
resources,  both  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter  of  the  NEPA.  It  is  a  massive  challenge — 
to  make  engineering  expertise  the  means  of 
developing  a  quality  life.  It  is  a  challenge 
worthy  of  the  highest  dedication — it  is  a 
challenge  which  must  be  met  if  we  are  to 
provide  ourselves  and  our  children  a  livable 
world. 

Conviction,  coordination,  integrity,  par- 
ticipation, and  partnership — there  can  be  no 
silent  partners,  no  secrets,  no  deals  in  this 
program,  and  each  of  us  must  participate 
in  areas  of  Joint  concern  to  our  fullest 
capabilities  to  stop  polluting  and  exploiting 
activities.  EIS's  are  a  consistent,  potent,  hard- 
hitting "Federal  tool"  with  muscle  to  mo- 
bilize behind  the  punch  to  Insure  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  proper  laud-use 
planning. 

"The  Prudent  men  shoiUd  Judge  of  future 
events  by  what  has  taken  place  in  the  pres- 
ent." Miguel  de  Cervantes  (1547-1616). 
(From:  Population  Resources  Environment 
(1970)). 
(Chart   not  reproduced  in  Record.) 


Appendix  A 

UNfTED  STATES  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

Calvert  Cliffs'  Coordinating  Comm.  v. 


AEC, 


2  ERC  1779,  1  ELR  20346  (D.C.  Clr.  7/23/71). 
The  court  found  the  AEC's  rules  for  imple- 
menting NEPA  in  licensing  nuclear  power 
plants  invalid  in  four  respects:  (1)  the  rulea 
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failed  to  require  bearing  boards  to  consider 
environmental  factors  unless  raised  by  the 
regulatory  staff  or  outside  persons;  (2)  they 
excluded  nonradlological  environmental 
Issues  in  all  cases  where  the  notice  of  hearing 
was  published  before  3/4/71;  (3)  they  pro- 
hibited reconsideration  of  water  qiiality  im- 
pacts where  a  certification  of  compliance 
with  State  standards  had  been  obtained;  and 
(4)  they  failed  to  provide  for  envlroiunen- 
tal  review  of  cases  in  which  a  construction 
permit  had  been  granted  prior  to  NEPA's  ef- 
fective date  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  granting  an  operating  license. 

Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility  v. 
Seaborg,  3  ERC  1126,  1210.  1256  (D.C.  Cir. 
10/5/71.  10/28/71.  11/3/71).  The  court  re- 
versed a  summary  Judgment  for  defendants, 
holding  that  plaintiffs  had  alleged  a  legally 
sufficient  claim  that  the  AEC's  102  statement 
on  the  underground  nuclear  test  Cannikin 
was  deficient  under  NEPA.  The  court  later 
upheld  the  district  Judge's  order  requiring 
release  of  Government  documents,  which 
were  not  part  of  the  102  statement,  dis- 
cussing environmental  aspects  of  the  pro- 
poaed  test.  However,  the  oo\xrt  refused  to 
stay  the  test  pendente  lite.  Finally,  after  re- 
lease of  the  documents,  the  court  refused  on 
national  security  grounds  to  delay  the  test — 
without  deciding  whether  NEPA  had  been 
satisfied.  (The  Supreme  Court  later  upheld 
this  refusal.) 

Ely  V.  Velde,  3  ERC  1280  (4th  Clr  11/8/71). 
The  court.  In  reversing  a  district  court  deci- 
sion, held  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  must  prepare  a  102 
statement  on  the  portion  of  a  block  grant 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  that  will  be  used  to 
construct  a  prison  facility  in  a  histcnrlc  area. 

Latham  v.  Volpe,  3  ERC  1362  (9th  Clr. 
11/16/71).  The  court  held  that  citizens  were 
entitled  to  a  preliminary  Injunction  against 
further  acquisition  of  property  by  the  State 
of  Washington  for  Interstate  90  in  Seattle 
until  Federal  officials  prepared  a  102  state- 
ment. 

National  Helium  Corp.  v.  Morton,  3  ERC 
1129,  1  ELR  20478  (10th  Cir.  10/4/71).  The 
court  upheld  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  Interior  Department's  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  to  buy  helium,  on  the  basis 
of  noncompliance  with  NEPA. 

Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council  v. 
Bartlett,  3  ERC  1421  (3d  Cir.  12/1/71).  The 
court  upheld  a  district  court  ruling  that  a  102 
statement  was  not  required  for  a  Federal-aid 
highway  project  for  which  all  Federal  ap- 
provals were  given  and  all  contracts  awarded 
prior  to  enactment  of  NEPA. 

San  Antonio  Conservation  Society  v.  Texas 
Highway  Department,  2  ERC  1872,  1  ELR 
20379  (6th  Clr.  8/6/71).  The  court  stayed 
construction  of  a  highway  through  a  park  in 
San  Antonio,  on  the  basis  of  noncompliance 
with  NEPA  and  other  laws.  The  court  held 
that  the  "segments"  of  the  highway  adja- 
cent to  the  park  must  be  considered  together 
with  the  park  "segment"  In  the  application 
of  these  laws.  It  further  held  that,  since  the 
highway  had  been  approved  for  Federal  fund- 
ing, the  State  could  not  defeat  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  laws  by  proceeding  with- 
out Federal  funds. 

Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conf.  v.  EEC ' 
ERC  1232  (2d  Cir.  10/22/71).  The  court  up- 
held the  FPC's  grant  of  a  license  for  the 
Storm  King  pumped  storage  power  plant. 
The  court  found  that  the  FPC  had  consid- 
ered all  relevant  factors  as  required  by  NEPA, 
and  that  its  findings  were  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

Thermal  Ecology  Must  Be  Preserved  v.  AEC. 
a  ERC  1379,  1  ELR  2007S  (D.C.  Cir  7/20/70). 
The  court  refused  to  grant  an  order  restrain- 
ing AEC  hearings  on  a  permit  application  for 
a  nuclear  power  plant  near  South  Haven, 
Michigan.  Citizen  groups  claimed  the  hear- 
ings were  iUegal  under  NEPA  because  the 
AEC  was  refusing  to  consider  the  dangers  of 
thermal  pollution  or  of  cumulative  radiation. 


However,  the  court  said  that  this  question 
could  be  raised  only  on  review  of  a  final  AEC 
order. 

Thermal  Ecology  Must  Be  Preserved  v.  AEC. 
2  ERC  1406  (7th  Cir.  8/24/70).  The  court  re- 
fused to  grant  an  order  restraining  AEC 
bearings  on  a  permit  application  for  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  near  South  Haven.  Michi- 
gan. The  court  relied  on  the  D.C.  Circuit  rul- 
ing of  the  same  name. 

Upper  Pecos  Assn.  v.  Stans.  2  ERC  1418 
(lOtb  Cir.  12/7/71) .  The  court  afBrmed  a  dis- 
trict court  ruling  that  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  did  not  have  to  pre- 
pare a  102  statement  on  a  grant  for  road 
construction,  since  the  Forest  Service  was  the 
lead  agency  In  developing  the  road  and  bad 
prepared  a  statement  on  it.  Although  the 
Forest  Service's  102  statement  was  not  pre- 
pared until  after  the  EDA  had  made  an  offer 
of  funds,  the  court  held  that  this  timing 
satisfied  NEPA  because  the  Forest  Service 
still  had  full  authority  to  grant  or  deny  a 
right-of-way.  and  the  application  for  EDA 
funds  was  made  prior  to  enactment  of  NEPA. 

West  Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  v. 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co..  2  ERC  1422.  1  ELR 
20160  (4th  Cir.  4/6/71 ) .  The  court  upheld  the 
standing  of  a  citizen  group  under  NEPA  and 
the  Wilderness  Act  to  challenge  the  Forest 
Service's  permission  of  private  timber  cutting 
and  road  construction  in  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  citizen  group  charged  that 
a  102  statement  should  have  been  prepared, 
and  that  the  area  was  protected  by  the  Wil- 
derness Act  until  studied  Dor  wilderness 
character.  Without  deciding  these  claims,  the 
court  found  them  sufficiently  strong  to  Jus- 
tify a  preliminary  injimction  pending  fxu*- 
ther  proceedings  in  the  district  court. 

Zabel  V.  Tabb,  1  ERC  1449,  ELR  20023 
(6th  Clr.  7/16/70).  cert,  denied,  39  U.SX.W. 
3360  (2/22/71 ) .  The  coiurt  held  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  authority  to  deny 
a  dredge-and-fiU  permit  under  33  U.S.C.  403 
on  ecological  grounds,  basing  its  holding  in 
part  on  NEPA. 

U.S.    DISTRICT    COtTRTS 

Arlington  Coalition  on  Transportation  v. 
Volpe,  3  ERC  1138  (E.D.  Va.  10/8/71).  The 
court  dismissed  a  suit  to  enjoin  construction 
Of  Interstate  66  through  Arlington.  It  held 
that  2^PA  was  inapplicable  to  portions  of 
the  highway  approved  before  January  1,  1970, 
and  found  that  a  102  statement  would  be  pre- 
pared before  approval  or  additional  work.  The 
decision  was  reversed  by  the  4th  Circuit,  In 
an  unreported  opinion. 

Berkson  v.  Morton,  3  ERC  1121  (D.  Md. 
10/1/71.)  The  court  issed  a  10-day  temporary 
restraining  order  against  construction  in  the 
C&O  Canal  National  Historic  Park  without 
compliance  with  NEPA  and  other  Federal 
statutes.  This  order  has  subsequently  been 
extended. 

Brooks  V.  Volpe.  2  ERC  1004.  1571,  1  ELR 
20045,  20286  (W.D.  Wash.  9/25/70,  4/6/71). 
The  court  held  that  a  102  statement  was  not 
required  for  an  Interstate  highway  segment 
whose  location  had  been  approved  in  1967. 
The  court  upheld  the  standing  of  the  individ- 
ual plaintiffs  to  bring  the  suit,  but  denied 
the  standing  of  the  environmental  groups. 

Bucklein  v.  Volpe,  2  ERC  1082,  1  ELR  20043 
(N.D.  Cal.  10/29/70).  The  court  refused  an 
injunction  against  disbursement  of  Federal 
emergency  funds  for  a  road  relocation  proj- 
ect. The  plaintiff  challenged  the  location  of 
the  road  as  an  abuse  of  discretion,  arguing 
that  an  alternative  location  was  environ- 
mentally preferable.  The  court  found  that 
there  had  been  "ample  consideration"  of 
environmental  factors,  and  stated  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  policy  declaration  in  Sec- 
tion 101  of  NEPA  was  intended  to  create 
"court  enforcible  duties." 

Businessmen  for  the  Public  Interest  v. 
Resor,  3  ERC  1216  (N.D.  HI.  10/14/71).  The 
court  ruled  that  citizens  could  not  sue  to 
challenge  the  application  of  the  Refuse  Act 


permit  program  to  Lake  Michigan  until  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  proposed  to  issue  a  permit 
under  the  program.  However,  the  court  went 
on  to  uphold  the  regulations  Implementing 
the  program,  relying  in  part  on  NEPA. 

Citizens  to  Preserve  Foster  Park  v.  Volpe, 
3  ERC  1031.  1  ELR  20389  (N.D.  Ind.  8/18/71). 
The  co\irt  denied  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  further  work  on  a  federally  assisted 
highway.  The  court  found  that  a  102  state- 
ment prepared  in  June  1970  complied  with 
NEPA  "to  the  extent  possible"  even  though 
it  did  not  comply  with  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures Issued  before  that  date.  The  court 
stressed  that  the  park  affected  by  the  high- 
way was  already  as  "torn  up"  as  It  would 
be  from  further  construction. 

Coastal  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  1  ERC  1475  (S.D.  Fla.  7/1/70).  The 
court  held,  on  the  basis  of  the  District  Court 
ruling  (later  reversed)  in  Zabel  v.  Tabb, 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  no  authority 
to  deny  a  permit  under  33  U.S.C.  403  on  other 
than  navigational  grounds.  However,  the 
court  refused  to  order  the  Corps  to  grant  a 
permit  for  limestone  mining  in  Lake  Okee- 
chobee because  of  environmental  danger  and 
because  other  remedies  were  available  to  pro- 
tect the  applicant's  financial  Interests.  NEPA 
was  discussed  In  supplemental  briefs  after 
the  trial,  but  the  court  found  it  "not  to  be 
applicable."  The  court  later  reversed  Itself, 
without  opinion,  on  the  bacls  of  the  Sth 
Circuit's  decision  in  Zabel. 

Daly  V.  Volpe.  2  ERC  1506,  1  ELR  20242 
(E.D.  Wash.  4/9/71).  Local  residents  sought 
an  injunction  against  construction  of  an 
Interstate  highway  segment  near  North  Bend, 
Washington,  asserting  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  had  not  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  NEPA.  The  segment,  on 
which  planning  and  hearings  had  begun  be- 
fore enactment  of  NE^A,  was  approved  on 
November  30,  1970.  At  that  time  a  draft  en- 
vironn>ental  statement  had  been  prepared, 
but  agency  comments  were  not  received  or 
a  final  statement  prepared  until  after  the 
approval.  The  court  held  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  had  substantially 
complied  with  NEPA  in  approving  the  seg- 
ment, since  the  plans  had  been  coordinated 
with  many  groups  before  approval,  and 
agency  procedures  for  formal  circulation  of 
draft  environmental  statements  were  still 
being  developed. 

Delaware  v.  Pennsylvania  New  York  Cen- 
tral Transp.  Co.,  2  ERC  1355,  1  ELR  20106 
(D.  Del.  2/24/71).  The  court  granted  stand- 
ing to  a  State  and  private  persons  to  chal- 
lenge the  Corps  of  Engineers'  issuance  of 
permits  to  Penn  Central  for  a  dike  and  fill 
operation  along  the  foreshore  of  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Plaintiffs  allege,  inter  alia,  that 
the  Corps  violated  NEPA  by  giving  inade- 
quate consideration  to  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  operation.  However,  considera- 
tion of  plaintiffs'  claims  will  be  delayed 
pending  Penn  Central's  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings in  another  Federal  court. 

Dorothy  Thomas  Foundation  v.  Hardin. 
1  ERC  1679  (W.D.  N.C.  8/31/10).  The  court 
denied  a  preliminary  inVinction  against 
timber  cutting  In  a  National  Forest,  finding 
that  plaintiffs  had  not  proveii  that  the  Fed- 
eral defendants  had  failed  toN:onsider  the 
factors  required  by  NEPA  and  the  Multiple 
Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act. 

Echo  Park  Residents  Comm.  v.  Romney. 
3  ERC  1255  (CD.  Cal.  5/11/71).  The  court  up- 
held the  finding  by  HUD  that  Federal  as- 
sistance  for  a  66-unit  apartment  project 
would  not  significantly  affect  the  environ- 
ment and  did  not  need  a  102  statement. 

Elliot  V.  Volpe.  2  ERC  1498,  1  ELR  20243 
(D.  Mass.  4/20/71).  Plaintiffs  sued  to  halt 
construction  of  interstate  highway  segments 
through  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  assert- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
had  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
NEPA.  The  court  denied  an  injunction,  on 
the  ground  that  the  planning  and  location 
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of  the  segments  had  been  completed  and  ap- 
proved In  1966,  and  substantial  construction 
had  taken  place  before  the  enactment  of 
NEPA.  The  court  concluded  that  It  would  be 
an  unwarranted  "retroactive"  application  of 
NEPA  to  require  a  total  halt  In  construction 
while  the  NEPA  procedures  -were  followed 
for  the  remaining  action  on  the  segments. 

Ely  V.  Velde.  2  ERC  1185.  1  ELR  20082 
(ED.  Va.  1/22/71).  In  a  suit  by  neighboring 
property  owners  to  contest  a  Federal  grant 
to  a  State  for  construction  of  a  prison  fa- 
cility, the  court  held  that  NEPA  did  not 
require  the  Federal  granting  agency  to  con- 
sider the  environmental  Impact  of  the  fa- 
cility. The  court  stated  that  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  imposed  a  mandatory  duty  to 
award  the  funds,  which  was  not  modified 
by  enactment  of  the  "discretionary"  pro- 
visions of  NEPA  In  1970.  The  decision  was 
later  reversed  by  the  4th  Circuit. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc.  v. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  I  ELR  20130,  2  ERC 
1260  (E.D.  Ark.  2/19/71).  Plaintiff  environ- 
mental groups  sued  to  enjoin  further  con- 
struction of  the  Olllbam  Dam,  on  which 
the  Corps  has  prepared  an  environmental 
statement  under  section  102(2)  (C).  The 
court  upheld  plaintilTs  standing  and  held 
that  NEPA  was  applicable  even  though  the 
project  was  partially  constructed  prior  to 
January  1,  1970.  On  the  merits,  the  court 
rejected  plaintiffs'  argument  that  section 
101  creates  an  enforceable  duty  not  to  un- 
dertake environmentally  damaging  proj- 
ects. However,  it  found  the  environmental 
statement  legally  inadequate  and  enjoined 
further  construction  until  the  Corps  has 
complied  with  sections  102(2)  (A),  (B). 
(C).  (D)  of  NEPA. 

Envirorunental  Defense  Fund.  Inc.  v. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  2  ERC  1173,  1797,  1  ELR 
2007.  20366  (D.  D.C.  1/27/71.  7/72/71). 
The  court  granted  a  preliminary  Injimctlon 
against  further  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  The  court  held  that 
a  102  statement  was  required  for  further 
actions  even  though  the  project  was  begun 
before  January  1,  1970.  The  case  was  later 
consolidated  with  others  involving  the  ca- 
n.il  and  transferred  to  M.D.  FTa..  for  pretrial 
proceedings. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc.  v.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  3  ERC  1085.  1  ELR  20466  D. 
D.C.  9/21/71).  The  court  granted  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  against  construction 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  It 
ruled  that  the  plaintiffs  had  made  a  suffi- 
cient showing  of  noncompliance  with  NEPA 
to  warrant  an  injunction  pending  trial. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  Har- 
din. 2  ERC  1424,  1  ELR  20207  (D.  D.C.  4/14/ 
71).  The  court  ruled  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  fire  ant  control  program.  In- 
volving dissemination  of  the  pesticide  Mlrex, 
was  a  major  action  requiring  an  environ- 
mental statement  under  Section  102(2)  (C) 
of  NEPA.  However,  it  refused  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  the  program,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Department  bad  performed 
adequate  studies  of  the  program's  environ- 
mental effects  and  had  prepared  an  environ- 
mental statement  discussing  those  effects  In 
sufficient  detail  to  satisfy  all  procedural 
requirements  of  Section  102(2)  (C). 

Gibson  V  Ruckelshatis,  3  ERC  1028,  1  ELR 
20337  (E.D.  Tex.  3/1/71).  The  court  granted 
an  injunction  against  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings or  Federal  financing  for  a  sewage 
treatment  facility,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  had  failed 
to  comply  with  NEPA  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  The  5th  Cir.  later  re- 
versed and  remanded  the  case  on  the  basis  of 
the  plaintiff's  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the 
court.  (8/9/71.  3  ERC  1370.) 

Ooose  Hollow  Foothills  League  t.  Romney, 
3  ERC  1087  (D.  Ore.  9/9/71).  The  court  en- 
Joined  constmctlon  at  a  Federally  assisted 
college  hlgb-riae  housing  project  for  failure 


to  prepare  a  103  statement.  However,  the 
court  stayed  Ita  Injunction  for  90  days  to 
permit  the  filing  of  the  statement.  The  In- 
junction was  made  effective  on  12/8/71,  3 
ERC  1457. 

Harrisburg  Coalition  Against  Ruining  the 
Envirormient  v.  Volpe,  2  ERC  1671,  1  ELR 
20237  (M.D.  Pa.  5/12/71).  In  a  suit  to  enjoin 
construction  of  Interstate  81  through  a  park, 
the  court  found  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
ptortation  had  not  made  the  findings  required 
by  Section  4(f)  of  the  DOT  Act.  The  case 
was  remanded  for  new  findings  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  for  preparation  of  a  102  state- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  CEQ  guidelines. 

Investment  Syndicates,  Inc.  v.  Richmond, 
1  ERC  1713,  1  ELR  20044  (D.  Ore.  10/27/70) . 
A  landowner  sued  to  enjoin  construction  of 
a  power  line  across  his  land  on  the  basis  of 
the  failure  of  BoonevUle  Power  Administra- 
tion to  prepare  an  environmental  statement 
under  section  102(2)  (C) .  The  court  held  that 
a  statement  was  not  required,  noting  that 
the  project  had  been  approved  and  funded 
and  nearly  half  of  the  necessary  easements 
purchased  before  January  1,  1970,  and  that 
evidence  of  the  proposed  right  of  way  was 
visible  on  plaintiff's  land  when  he  purchased 
it. 

l:aak  Walton  League  v.  Macchia,  2  ERC 
1661  (D.  N.J.  6/16/71).  The  court  upheld  the 
plaintiff's  standing  to  sue  private  developers 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  stop  the  de- 
velopers from  dredging  in  navigable  waters 
under  a  Corps  permit.  The  court  also  rejected 
the  defenses  of  sovereign  Immunity  and 
laches,  and  continued  the  case  for  trial.  The 
suit  challenges  the  validity  of  the  permit  un- 
der NEPA  and  other  Federal  laws. 

Izaak  Walton  League  v.  Schlesinger,  3  ERC 
1453  (D.  D.C.  12/13/71) .  The  court  granted  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  the  AEC's  is- 
suance of  a  partial  operating  license  for  the 
Quad  Cities  nuclear  reactor  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  NEPA  review  of  the  application 
for  a  full  operating  license.  The  court  held 
that  the  partial  license  was  Itself  a  major 
action  requiring  a  102  statement. 

Izaak  Walton  League  v.  St.  Clair.  1  ERC 
1401  (D.  Minn.  6/1/70) .  The  court  denied  the 
Government's  motion  to  dismiss  a  suit 
brought  to  invalidate  private  mineral  claims 
in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  (a  Wil- 
derness Area) .  The  court  upheld  the  plain- 
tiff's standing  to  sue  and  ruled  that  the  suit 
was  not  barred  by  sovereign  Immunity. 

KaluT  V.  Resor.  3  ERC  1485  (D.  D.C.  12/21/ 
71 ) .  In  an  action  to  review  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  regulations  governing  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program,  the  court  found  the 
regulations  Invalid  in  two  respects:  (1)  the 
regulations  permitted  the  issuance  of  permits 
for  discharges  into  nonnavlgable  tributaries 
of  navigable  waters;  and  (2)  they  failed  to 
require  102  statements  for  the  issuance  of 
permits.  The  court  enjoined  further  Issuance 
of  permits  under  the  program. 

LaRaza  Unida  v.  VoZpc,  3  ERC  1306  (NJ>. 
Cal.  11/8/71).  The  court  granted  a  prelimin- 
ary injunction  against  construction  or  prop- 
erty acquisition  for  a  Federally  assisted  high- 
way in  Alameda  County.  The  court  based  its 
order  on  violations  of  other  Federal  statutes, 
leaving  a  claimed  violation  of  NEPA  for  con- 
sideration at  trial. 

Lever  Bros.  Co.  v.  FTC,  2  ERC  1648,  1  ELR 
20185  (D.  Me.  4/19/71).  Detergent  manufac- 
turers sought  an  injunction  forbidding  the 
PTC  to  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  rule  to 
require  special  labeling  of  detergents,  includ- 
ing a  pollution  warning  on  detergents  con- 
taining phosphorous.  The  manufacturers 
claimed  that  the  hearings  were  Illegal  because 
the  FTC  had  not  prepared  an  environmental 
impact  statement  under  NEPA  on  the  pro- 
posed rule.  The  district  court  denied  an  In- 
junction on  the  ground  that  the  legality  of 
the  FTC's  procedures  could  be  reviewed  only 
on  review  of  the  final  adoption  of  a  rule.  The 
manufacturers  then  moved  In  the  First  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  an  injunction  pend- 


ing appeal,  which  was  denied  by  a  single 
Judge  on  the  ground  that  as  long  as  an  envi- 
ronmental statement  will  be  released  prior 
to  adoption  of  a  rule,  the  manufacturers  will 
not  suffer  sufficient  hardship  to  Justify  court 
review  prior  to  such  adoption.  (4/20/71,  2 
ERC  1651.  1  ELR  20328.)  The  appeal  was  ap- 
parently dropped  before  hearing  in  the  full 
court  of  appeals. 

Lloyd  Harbor  Study  Group,  Inc.  v.  Seaborg, 
2  ERC  1380,  1  ELR  20188  (E.D.  N.T.  4/2/71). 
A  citizen  group  sought  a  court  order  under 
NEPA  requiring  the  AEC  to  consider  non- 
radiological  environmental  effects  in  its  hear- 
ings on  a  permit  application  for  a  nuclear 
power  plant  in  Shorebam,  Long  Island.  The 
AEC  had  refused  to  receive  evidence  of  such 
effects.  The  court  dismissed  the  suit  on  the 
ground  that  this  refusal  could  be  reviewed 
only  by  a  Court  of  Appeals  after  entry  of  a 
final  AEC  order. 

McQueary  v.  Laird,  3  ERC  1185  (D.  Colo. 
10/2/71) .  In  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  storing  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  agents  at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsen- 
al, the  court  held  that  NEPA  did  not  create 
a  substantive  right  to  prevent  the  storage. 
The  court  held  that  the  decision  to  store 
the  agents  was  within  the  Department's  dis- 
cretion. 

Monroe  County  Conservation  Assn.  v.  Han- 
sen, 1  ELR  20362,  3  ERC  1208  (W.D.  N.Y. 
6/1/71).  The  court  denied  a  preliminary  in- 
junction against  Corps  of  Engineers  dump- 
ing of  dredge  spoil  into  Lake  Ontario,  saying 
that  under  the  circumstances  no  law.  includ- 
ing NEPA,  required  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
dumping. 

Morningslde-Lenox  Park  Assn.  v.  Volpe.  3 
ERC  1327  (NX>.  Ga.  11/22/71).  The  court 
preliminarily  enjoined  further  work  on  In- 
terstate 485  in  Atlanta,  holding  that  a  102 
statement  was  required  for  further  actions 
even  though  location  approval  was  given  be- 
fore January  1, 1970. 

National  Helium  Corp.  v.  Morton,  2  ERC 
1372,  1  ELR  20157  (D.  Kan.  3/27/71).  The 
court  held  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior's cancellation  of  contracts  for  Federal 
purchase  of  helium  constituted  a  "major 
action"  requiring  an  environmental  impact 
statement  under  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA, 
and  that  the  contractor  had  standing  to 
seek  compliance  with  this  requirement.  The 
court  Issued  a  preliminary  Injunction  against 
termination  of  the  contracts  until  the  Secre- 
tary complied  with  NEPA.  The  injunction 
was  subsequently  affirmed  by  the  10th  Cir- 
cuit. 

Nolop  V.  Volpe,  3  ERC  1338  (D.  S.D. 
11/11/71).  The  court  upheld  the  standing 
of  minor  students  at  U.SJ).  to  sue  as  a  class 
(through  a  guardian  ad  litem)  to  prevent 
construction  through  the  campus  of  a  Fed- 
erally funded  highway.  It  granted  a  prelim- 
inary injunction  against  further  construc- 
tion until  a  102  statement  is  prepared. 

Northwest  Area  Welfare  Rights  Orgn.  v. 
Volpe.  2  ERC  1704,  1  ELR  20186  (E.D.  Wash. 
12/3/70) .  The  court  denied  a  preliminary  in- 
junction against  further  development  of  a 
highway  project  in  Spokane.  The  court  held 
that  a  claim  of  violation  of  NEPA  was  pre- 
mature, since  the  only  Federal  participation 
was  funding  of  an  area  transportation  study. 

NRDC  V.  Morton.  3  ERC  1473  (D.  D.C. 
12/16/71).  The  court  preliminarily  enjoined 
a  proposed  sale  of  leases  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
trsMjtion  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off 
eastern  Louisiana.  The  court  held  that  a  sub- 
stantial question  had  been  raised  about  the 
legal  sufficiency  of  Interior's  102  statement, 
particularly  in  the  scope  of  alternative  ac- 
tions discussed. 

NRDC  v.  TVA.  3  ERC  1468  (S.D.  N.T. 
12/8/71).  The  court  denied  the  defendants' 
motion  to  dismiss,  which  was  premised  on 
these  grounds:  (1)  improper  service  of  proc- 
ess; (2)  improper  venue;  (3)  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tion; and  (4)   failure  to  Join  indispensable 
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parties.  It  granted  the  motion  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  to  Intervene  as  a  plantiff, 

Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council  v. 
Bartlett,  1  ERC  1271  (M.D.  Pa.  4/30/70) .  The 
court  held  that  a  conservation  group  had 
standing  to  challenge  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's approval  of  a  State  secondary 
highway  relocation  project,  but  that  NEPA 
did  not  apply  to  a  project  for  which  plan- 
ning and  the  award  of  a  contract  preceded 
January  1,  1970.  In  dlctiun,  the  coiut  also 
expressed  doubt  that  NEPA  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  study  the  environmental  impact  of 
State  secondary  highway  projects  before  ap- 
proving them.  The  decision  was  later  affirmed 
by  the  3d  Circuit. 

Petterson  v.  Resor,  3  ERC  1170  (D.  Ore. 
10/4/71).  The  court  upheld  citizens'  stand- 
ing to  challenge  a  Corps  of  Engineers  dredge- 
and-flll  permit  for  the  expansion  of  the  Port- 
land airport.  However,  It  ruled  that  the  per- 
mit was  not  one  for  which  congressional  ap- 
proval was  required  under  33  U.S.C.  401.  A 
NEPA  violation  was  claimed,  but  the  court 
only  mentioned  It  without  dealing  with  It. 

Sierra  Club  v.  Hardin,  2  ERC  1385,  1  ELR 
20161  (D.  Alaska  3/25/71).  The  cotirt  upheld 
the  standing  of  conservation  groups  to  chal- 
lenge the  Forest  Service's  sale  of  timber  in 
Tongass  National  Forest  as  violative  of  NEPA 
and  other  statutes.  However,  the  court  found 
that  the  Forest  Service's  reliance  on  the  re- 
port of  a  panel  of  conservationists  complied 
with  NEPA  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible" 
in  view  of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  transac- 
tion at  the  time  of  NEPA's  passage.  It  found 
the  claims  under  other  statutes  to  be  barred 
by  laches.  The  decision  has  been  appealed. 

Sierra  Club  v.  Laird,  1  ELR  20085  (D.  Ariz. 
6/23/70).  Plaintiff  conservation  groups  sued 
to  enjoin  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  pro- 
ceeding with  a  channel-clearing  project  on 
the  Gila  River,  which  had  been  authorized 
prior  to  January  1.  1970.  The  court  gn^anted  a 
preliminary  injun-tlon  on  the  basis  of  the 
Corps'  failure  to  comply  with  section  102(2) 
(C),  Executive  Order  11614,  and  paragraph 
11  of  CEQ's  Interim  Guidelines. 

State  Committee  to  Stop  Sanguine  v.  Laird, 
317  F.  Supp.  666  (W.D.  Wis.  1970) .  In  a  suit 
by  conservationists  to  enjoin  the  operation 
of  a  signal-system  test  facility  for  noncom- 
pliance with  section  102(2)  (E)  (requiring 
inter  alia,  that  Federal  agencies  support  In- 
ternational environmental  initiatives),  the 
court  refused  an  injunction  because  of  plain- 
tiffs' failure  to  make  specific  allegations  of 
noncompliance. 

Texas  Committee  v.  Resor,  1  ELR  20466 
(E.D.  Tex.  6/29/71) .  The  court  granted  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  against  work  on  the 
Cooper  Dam  project  until  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers prepares  a  102  statement. 

Texas  Committee  v.  United  States,  1  ERC 
1303  (WJ>.  Tex.  2/6/70).  dismissed  as  moot 
(5th  Cir.  8/25/70) .  The  court  granted  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  to  prevent  Farmers  Home 
Administration  from  financing  a  golf-course 
project  that  allegedly  threatened  important, 
wildlife  habitat.  The  project  had  been  ap- 
proved, but  not  conunenced,  before  January 
1,  1970.  The  basis  for  the  injunction  was  that 
PHA  had  not  considered  the  environmental 
Impact  as  required  by  NEPA.  The  case  was 
dismissed  as  moot  when  the  golf  course  was 
located  elsewhere. 

United  States  v.  Brookhaven,  2  ERC  1761, 
1  ELR  20377  (EX).  N.Y.  7/2/71).  The  court 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
dredging  by  a  municipality  In  navigable  wa- 
ters without  a  Corps  of  Engineers  permit.  It 
held  that  the  Corps,  which  had  issued  a  per- 
mit in  1967.  was  not  required  to  grant  a 
subsequent  permit,  since  the  law  had 
changed  with  the  passage  of  NEPA. 

United  States  v.  Joseph  G.  Moretti,  Inc.,  1 
ELR  20443,  3  ERC  1062  (S.D.  Fla.  9/2/71). 
The  court  Issued  an  injunction  against  fur- 
ther private  dredging  in  Florida  Bay  without 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  permit.  The  injunction 
also  required  reetoratlon  of  the  defendant's 


past  damage  to  the  bay.  The  court  relied  on 
NEPA  to  Jtistlfy  considering  ecological  dam- 
age. 

United  States  v.  247.37  Acres.  3  ERC  1099 
(S.D.  Ohio  9/9/71).  In  a  Biat  to  condemn 
land  for  the  Oorpa  of  Eng^lneers'  East  Fork 
Reservoir  project,  the  court  refused  to  grant 
summary  judgment  for  the  Government.  The 
court  held  that  failure  to  comply  with  NEPA 
was  a  valid  defense  to  the  condemnation 
suit. 

Upper  Pecos  Assn.  v.  Stans,  2  ERC  1614,  1 
ELR  20228  (D.  N.M.  6/1/71).  The  court  up- 
held the  plaintiff's  standing  to  challenge  an 
Economic  Development  Administration  grant 
for  construction  of  a  road.  However,  the  court 
held  that  a  102  statement  was  not  required 
on  the  grant  because  the  Forest  Service, 
which  was  the  lead  agency  In  developing 
the  road,  had  prepared  a  102  statement  on  it. 
The  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal. 

Wilderness  Society  v.  Morton,  1  ERC  1335, 
1  ELR  20042  (D.  D.C.  4/23/70) .  In  a  suit  by 
conservation  g^ups,  the  court  enjoined  the 
issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
a  permit  for  a  road  across  Federal  lands 
on  the  basis,  among  others,  of  the  Secretary's 
failure  to  prepare  a  statement  under  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  discussing  the  environmental 
impact  of  both  the  road  and  the  related 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 

Environmental  Groups  v.  SCS.  In  a  major 
test  case  that  could  affect  hundreds  of  proj- 
ects, environment  groups  have  won  a  court 
injunction  requiring  an  environmental  im- 
pact study  on  a  government-aided  stream- 
channelization  project. 

Stream  channelization  Is  a  widespread 
practice,  often  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  to 
widen,  deepen  or  straighten  stream  beds  for 
better  control  of  water  flow. 

Environment  groups  took  their  case  to  a 
federal  district  court  In  North  Carolina  last 
November  after  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice decided  it  did  not  have  to  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  for  the  Chicod 
Creek  Watershed  Project  in  Pitt  and  Beau- 
fort counties.  North  Carolina. 

In  a  decision  dated  March  IS,  District 
Judge  John  D.  Larkins  ruled  that  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  Is  required 
and  must  be  submitted  within  30  days. 

He  Issued  an  injunction  blocking  federal 
action  on  the  project  until  the  statement  is 
filed  with  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  Is  circulated  for 
comment  in  compliance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Summarizing  the  objections  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Larkins  said,  "Its  pri- 
mary concern  in  this  action  seems  to  be  that 
if  It  has  to  issue  an  impact  statement  for 
this  project,  it  will  have  to  do  the  same  for 
many  other  ongoing  projects." 

The  service  has  more  than  1,800  watershed 
projects  under  consideration  or  in  planning 


THE  1972  HOUSING  ACT:  POTEN- 
TIALLY PAR  REACHING  MEAS- 
URES FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mai'ch  2  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  1972  Housing  Act,  which  in- 
cludes several  measm-es  of  vital  im- 
portance for  older  Americans.  Three 
measures  in  that  bill  are  particularly 
significant  for  the  elderly: 

First.  A  $100  million  increase  in  the 
fimding  level  for  the  popular  section  202 
direct  loan  housing  program; 

Second.  Establishment  of  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for 
the  Elderly  at  HUD;  and 

Third.  Proposals  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Cranston  to  assure  that  the  aged's 


special  needs  will  be  appropriately  con- 
sidered in  the  new  section  502  interest 
subsidy  program. 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
consider  S.  3248  in  executive  session.  And 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  act 
favorably  upon  these  urgently  needed 
measures. 

The  $100  million  increase  in  the  au- 
thorized funding  level  for  section  202 
once  again  puts  the  Senate  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  this  pro- 
gram and  its  coexistence  with  the  sec- 
tion 236  interest  subsidy  program. 
Moreover,  it  provides  unmistakable  sup- 
port for  restoring  202  to  full  and  effec- 
tive operation. 

Section  202  was,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
ever  enacted,  without  a  single  foreclosure 
during  its  11  years  of  existence.  This  was 
true  for  many  reasons. 

First,  this  program  was  administered 
by  housing  specialists  who  focused  ex- 
clusively on  housing  for  the  elderly. 
These  individuals  were  dedicated  public 
servants  who  gave  so  generously  of  their 
lime  and  talent — quite  frequently  beyond 
normal  working  hours. 

Equally  important,  section  202  pro- 
vided housing  which  was  tailor-made  for 
the  elderly.  Because  it  was  a  specialized 
program  for  the  aged,  it  was  possible  to 
develop  flexible,  comprehensive,  and  ef- 
fective guidelines. 

These  guidelines  gi-ew  out  of  an  inno- 
vative concept:  each  project  offered  an 
opportimity  for  both  the  sponsor  and 
the  architect  to  develop  new  and  better 
solutions  for  housing  senior  citizens. 
They  were,  therefore,  encouraged  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  new  materials  and  con- 
struction methods,  as  well  as  new  de- 
sign concepts  whenever  possible.  The  list 
of  advantages  that  flowed  from  these 
poUcies  is  lengthy,  but  a  few  examples 
deserve  special  mention: 

First.  Lower  construction  costs  were 
often  obtainable  because  202  required 
open  competitive  bidding,  as  opposed  to 
the  negotiated  cost-plus  contract  ap- 
proach under  section  236. 

Second.  In  many  cases  local  taxes  were 
waived  or  abated  because  of  the  non- 
profit status  of  the  202  sponsor.  These 
savings  were  then  passed  on  to  the  eld- 
erly tenants.  On  the  other  hand,  section 
236  projects  were  fully  taxed. 

Third.  A  section  202  project  could  liave 
a  single  utility  meter  for  the  building, 
resulting  in  a  cost  savings  for  occupants. 
However,  section  236  required  separate, 
individual  meters. 

Fourth.  The  202  requirement  that  all 
sponsors  must  be  nonprofit  organizations 
helped  to  encourage  the  long-range 
management  commitments,  which  are 
essential  to  the  successful  life  of  an 
elderly  project.  As  a  consequence,  the 
program  was  service  oriented,  rather 
than  shelter  oriented  for  the  benefit  of 
builders  and  contractors. 

Recently  HUD  remed  the  section  236 
guidelines  for  housing  for  the  aged.  But 
this  revision  still  falls  far  short  of  the 
flexibility  and  the  overall  thrust  of  the 
202  regulations.  Under  the  new  236  guide- 
lines, for  example,  preference  is  given  to 
suburban  site  locations,  even  though  mil- 
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lions  of  older  Americans  live  in  the  cen- 
tral cities. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
in  a  very  personal  way  the  effectiveness 
of  the  202  program,  when  I  visited  the 
Sprlngvale  Terrace  apartments  in  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  This  visit  helped  to  reinforce 
my  strong  convictions  that  202  must  be 
saved. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  for  the  Elderly,  I  believe  that 
shelter  for  older  Americans  requires  sus- 
tained, specialized  attention.  For  that 
reastxi.  it  is  particularly  important  that 
a  high-level  position — an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Housing  for  the  Elderly — be 
established  at  HUD.  Housing  programs 
for  senior  citizens  need  special  guidance. 
And  only  an  advocate  with  "clout"  and 
visibility  can  guarantee  the  overall  type 
of  direction  and  coordination  that  is  so 
urgently  required. 

Finally,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate-passed  provisions  to  assure  that 
the  elderly  will  be  fairly  represented  in 
the  new  section  502  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  multifamily  housing.  One  key 
proposal  is  the  measure  to  earmark  15  to 
25  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  for 
housing  for  the  aged.  Additionally. 
S.  3248  permits  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
residents  in  elderly  projects  to  receive 
rent  supplements.  Moreover,  the  1972 
Housing  Act  permits  additional  dining 
space  for  older  persons  who  do  not  live 
in  federally  assisted  projects. 

These  measures,  I  strongly  believe, 
provide  a  sound  and  sensible  response  to 
the  imique  and  growing  housing  needs  of 
older  Americtms.  For  these  reasons,  I 
again  urge  the  House  to  adopt  these 
proposals. 

WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
will  be  World  Trade  Week.  Commerce 
Today,  the  publication  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  indicates  that 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  Peterson 
has  estimated  that  between  60,000  and 
70.000  jobs  are  added  for  every  $1  bil- 
lion placed  on  the  plus  side  of  the  na- 
tional trade  ledger. 

This  is  often  overlooked  to  present  a 
balanced  picture  since  congressional  of- 
lices  are  more  likely  to  get  letters  from 
persons  who  have  lost  jobs  because  of  im- 
ports or  because  of  "nmaway  plants" 
than  they  are  from  persons  who  have 
found  jobs  because  of  exports  or  to  serv- 
ice overseas  private  investment  activities. 
It  would  be  my  prediction  though  that  if 
legislation  highly  restrictive  of  trade 
were  passed,  that  the  flow  of  mail  we  are 
presently  receiving  could  undergo  a  sig- 
nificant shift  as  those  adversely  affected 
would  realize  that  such  legislation  may 
cost  them  their  livelihoods. 

In  connection  with  World  Trade  Week 
the  Department  of  Commerce  will  dis- 
tribute some  40,000  posters  carrying  the 
message  that  Exports  (Too)  Create  Jobs. 

In  a  recent  address  Secretary  Peter- 
son developed  the  interest  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  has  in  the  Burke-Hartke 
legislation.  This  again  is  an  area  that  is 
overlooked  prlmanly  because  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  has  not  been  organized 
as  effectively  as  have  other  groups.  How- 


ever, such  organizational  efforts  are  un- 
derway and  the  growing  political  feel- 
ing of  the  consumer  has  been  felt  on  such 
recent  issues  as  sharply  Increasing  meat 
prices. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Peterson's  fine  speech  entitled  "Con- 
sumers and  the  Hartke-Burke  bill"  and 
an  article  on  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation, published  in  the  May  15  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSUIISKS      AKD      THK      HaKTKK-BCKKK      BILL 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Peter  O.  Peterson, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

INTRODrCTION 

It  has  often  been  said  that  this  Is  the  age 
of  "consumerism,"  and  that  in  the  United 
States  this  trend  has  gone  further  than  In 
other  countries.  And  it  Is  certainly  true  that 
Americans  can.  choose  freely,  widely,  hand- 
somely— and  I  think — ^Joyfully  among  an  im- 
pressive array  of  consumer  goods  in  virtually 
all  product  areas.  Who  among  our  consumers 
would  deny  that  this  freedom  and  richness 
of  choice  is  an  Important  part  of  our  quality 
of  life?  The  retaU  Industry  of  the  VS.  has 
played  a  major  role  in  bringing  about  this 
result — no  doubt  by  practicing  the  old  but. 
timeless  slogan  "The  Cvistomer  Is  Always 
Right." 

But  an  anomalous  development  is  now 
taking  place — an  organized  effort  to  raise 
our  cost  of  living,  to  divert  our  hvunan  and 
Industrial  resources  from  the  things  we  do 
weU  and  efficiently  to  the  things  we  do  less 
well  and  at  higher  cost,  which  would  raise 
unemployment  and  wreak  havoc  on  overall 
VS.  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  referring  to  the  "Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972" — otherwise  known 
as  the  Hartke-Burke  biU. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  have  always 
been  many  who  would  try  to  substitute  their 
Judgment  for  the  niarket  place — who  would 
opt  for  a  market  autocracy  (as  long  as  their 
view  was  accepted,  of  course)  instead  of  a 
market  democracy.  These  times  are  no  ex- 
ception. 

What  is  behind  this  curious  bill  that  would 
purport  to  make  us  richer  by  Increasing  in- 
flation? That  would  Increase  unemployment 
in  our  most  efficient  Industries?  That  would 
set  us  on  a  course  of  economic  isolationism 
yet  anticipate  no  counter-measiu-es  from  our 
customers  abroad?  That  would  trigger  bit- 
ter political  conflict  with  our  major  allies 
around  the  world? 

The  Hartke-Burke  bill  represents  a  protest 
vote  against  Imports — What  Is  behind  it? 

The  contemporary  debate  over  Imports  and 
investments  Is  amply  endowed  with  catch- 
phrases,  the  most  familiar  to  us  being  the 
so-caUed  "export  of  jobs"  by  VS.  Investors — 
particularly  the  larger  multinational  flrms. 
The  <T.8.  is  also  said  to  be  receiving  a  "flood" 
of  imports.  Implying  that  imports  are  some- 
thing bad  and  the  country  Is  in  danger  of 
drowning. 

Historically.  Imports  have  always  received 
"bad  press."  Today,  Imports  continue  to  have 
a  bad  reputation — with  nearly  everyone,  that 
is,  as  you  know  best  of  all,  but  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  existing  vocabulary  of  the  world  of 
trade  has  shifted  from  the  characterization 
of  "mercantilists"  to  the  more  modem  for- 
mulation of  "free  traders"  vs  "protec- 
tionists." 

I  hope  tonight  to  avoid  this  kind  of  sim- 
plistic rhetoric  that  polarizes  us  all,  i.e., 
"free  traders"  versus  "protectionists." 

The  Implicit  overstatement  hidden  In  this 
kind  of  talk  is  dangerous.  A  "free  trader"  Is 
often  thought  of,  at  least  by  his  adversaries. 


as  a  naive,  theoretical,  "do-gooder"  who 
would  give  the  country  away  on  behalf  of 
outworn  economic  theories  that  nobody  else 
lives  by.  His  critics  would  call  him  a  soft- 
ball  player  In  an  era  of  an  international 
world  series  of  hardball.  The  "protectionist", 
on  the  other  hand,  is  stereotyped  as  an  eco- 
nom.  Neanderthal  whose  greed  and  narrow 
self-interest  would  plunge  the  country  back- 
ward. If  unintentionally.  Into  the  closed  and 
retarded  world  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  in  nearly  all  stereotypes  that  persist, 
there  is  probably  at  least  a  touch  of  truth  In 
each  of  these.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for  name 
calling  but  for  finding  a  balanced  position 
that  fits  the  modern  realities. 

I'm  convinced  that  one  can  be  for  an  open 
world — without.  If  you  will  forgive  the  ex- 
pression In  this  group,  giving  the  store  away. 
That  one  can  be  for  reviving  the  spirit  of 
the  Yankee  Trader,  whom  we  may  have  for- 
gotten. He  bargained  hard,  but  also  mar- 
keted hard — because  he  was  for  more,  not 
less  trade.  Incidentally,  Secretary  ConnaUy 
has  demonstrated  that  you  don't  have  to  be 
from  the  north  to  be  a  Yankee  Trader. 

I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  deny  that  we 
face  serious  International  economic  problems 
or  that  a  passive,  benign  approach  was  (or  is) 
appropriate. 

The  President's  August  15  moves  were  far 
from  passive  or  benign.  They  were  obviously 
the  bold  steps  of  an  activist — who  at  the 
same  time  moved  In  a  way  that  was  con- 
sistent with  his  vision  of  an  open  world.  The 
U.S.  trade  calance  has  shifted  from  a  sur- 
plus of  about  tS  billion  In  the  mid-1960s 
to  a  deficit  of  $3  bUllon  In  1971,  a  swing  of 
about  $8  billion.  This  shUt  did  cost  U.S.  jobs, 
and  not  all  of  them  were  offset  elsewhere  in 
our  economy. 

These  are  difficult  and  complex  problems, 
and  we  are,  I  think,  addressing  them  with 
vigor.  But  Inward  moving  steps  toward  a 
closed  world,  and  especially  the  Hartke- 
Btirke  blU,  would  exacerbate  every  one  of 
them. 

It  would  solve  none.  Indeed,  It  would 
deepen  the  International  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  for  the  1970s  and  beyond. 

rOEUNO   IKTLATION 

What  does  the  bill  do?  The  Hartke-Burke 
bill  proposes  that  most  Items  Imported  by 
the  U.S.  from  foreign  coimtrles.  be  rolled 
back  to  the  196&-69  level.  They  could  then 
Increase  only  in  proportion  with  rising  U.S. 
production.  This  would  mean  a  cutback  of 
about  $10.4  billion  from  our  present  level  of 
Imports,  and  more  from  future  levels. 

Now,  many  retailers  have  adopted  the  slo- 
gan, "Keep  The  Lid  On"  In  cooperating  with 
the  President's  wage-price  program.  The 
Hartke-Burke  bill  would  "slap  a  lid"  on  Im- 
ports at  levels  reflecting  1960's  consumer  de- 
mand and  preierences  but  "take  the  lid  oS" 
a  major  restraint  on  Inflation. 

It  Is  difficult  to  quantify  precisely  the 
overall  price  effects  of  these  cutbacks.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  trade  staff  is  try- 
ing to  do  that.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
they  would  be  very  large. 

One  well  known  advertiser  uses  the  now 
famous  commercial  line  "Try  it — You'll  like 
it."  While  not  attempting  to  Improve  on 
Madison  Avenue,  the  Hartke-Biirke  bill  could 
bring  about  a  new  Jingle  which  says  "Try 
it— You'U  like  it:  If  you  can  find  It— «nd 
if  you  can  afford  it." 

Under  the  Hartke-Burke  proposal,  imports 
of  capital  goods  needed  by  American  manu- 
facturers to  stay  abreast  of  foreign  competi- 
tion would  be  rolled  back  by  31  "o  from  1971 
levels. 

Consumer  goods  would  decline  34%,  food 
IS'^c.  and  automotive  vehicles  a  whopping 
56%.  Of  course,  certain  Imported  items 
would  be  particularly  hard  hit.  Imports  of 
color  television  sets,  for  example,  would  be 
cut  back  by  64%  ($181  million).  Imports  of 
new  passenger  cars  would  drop  by  54%  ($2.3 
billion) ,  and  Imports  of  36  mm  still  cameras 
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by  30%  ($10  million).  Some  experta  tell  me 
it  Is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  bUl 
would  raise  the  US  price  level  by  at  least 
$10-$15  billion,  and  probably  much  more. 

Such  a  development  would  be  tragic,  both 
for  our  domestic  economy  and  for  our  Inter- 
national competitive  position.  You  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  major  effort  launched  by 
President  Nixon  last  Augiist  to  bring  VS. 
inflation  under  control.  Phase  U  has  as  an 
Interim  goal  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation 
by  1.5%-2%,  down  to  2%-3%  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  Is  thus  highly  relevant  to  note 
that  the  Hartke-Burke  quotas  could  raise 
prices  by  at  least  1.5% -2% — as  much  as 
Phase  n  will  reduce  them!  In  short,  such 
legislation  could  seriously  undermine  the 
anti-inflationary  effects  of  the  President's 
wage-price  program! 

For  example,  more  than  600,000  Americans 
c\irrently  demonstrating  a  desire  to  buy  an 
Imported  subcompact  would  be  prevented 
from  doing  so.  In  fact,  perhaps  General 
Motors,  If  they  supported  this  legislation 
which  they  certainly  do  not,  could  change 
their  ad  to  run:  "We're  building  a  better  way 
to  see  the  USA— In  fact  its  the  only  way!" 

Would  importers  be  content  to  simply  sell 
half  as  many  cars  at  the  same  price  as  be- 
fore? They  would  have  to  lay  off  workers  and 
cut  expenses  where  they  could,  but  their 
tmlt  costs  would  also  Inevitably  rise.  Fur- 
thermore, they  would  find  an  oversupply  of 
customers  clamoring  for  each  car  allowed  in. 
So  they  (and  of  course  the  manufacturer) 
could  easily  raise  prices  to  minimize  the 
reduction  In  their  profits.  Finally,  U.S.  Im- 
port quotas  of  this  severity  wotUd  go  far 
toward  permitting  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
simply  charge  much  higher  prices  than  their 
own  costs  or  the  marketplace  would  dictate. 
Think  with  me  of  the  effect  of  quotas  which 
virtually  guarantees  the  domestic  producers 
a  fixed  share  of  the  market.  How  many  of 
your  suppliers  have  lowered  prices  as  an 
offensive  marketing  weapon  to  hold  on  to 
their  market  share  against  fcweign  competi- 
tion? I  would  guess  a  great  many.  What  do 
you  think  would  happen  if  that  fear,  or 
stimulus,  were  removed?  They  would  have 
far  less  incentive  to  hold  prices  down. 

In  addition  to  lowering  the  level  of  im- 
ports, the  quotas  applied  according  to  the 
bill's  formula  would  freeze  the  product  and 
country  mix  at  the  average  ratios  existing 
from  1965-1969.  Think  with  me  how  often  In 
your  retailing  lifetimes— demands  or  tastes 
have  changed,  and  in  turn  the  quality  of 
foreign  sources  has  changed. 

For  examplo,  consumers  have  recently 
shown  Increasing  preference  for  Japanese  cars 
in  relation  to  German  cars.  In  1971,  four  out 
of  every  ten  purchasers  of  f<H«lgn  cars 
bought  a  Toyota  or  Datsun.  Under  the  pro- 
posed quotas,  only  about  half  as  many  new 
foreign  cars  would  be  allowed  Into  the  coun- 
try and  only  one  in  seven  of  those  could  be 
a  Japanese  car. 

Thus,  any  changes  In  ctmsumer  prefer- 
ences would  be  ignored,  along  with  the  price 
Increases.  This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  skirt 
lengths  might  be  hemmed  in  forever. 

BEOUCING   OUR   COMFETITIVENESS 

Those  domestic  price  rises  I  have  talked 
about  would  also  substantially  erode  the  In- 
ternational competitiveness  of  the  US  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  the  inflation  of  the  mid 
and  late  1960s  had  Just  such  an  effect.  It 
made  our  dollar  increasingly  over-valued  in 
the  exchange  markets,  retarded  our  exports 
and  stimulated  imports.  It  required  us  to 
devalue  the  dollar  late  last  year. 

The  devaluation  should  improve  our  trade 
balance  by  about  $6  to  $8  billion  over  the 
next  few  years,  according  to  our  own  esti- 
mates, those  of  the  International  economic 
organizations,  and  those  of  leading  academic 
economists.  It  wUl  thus  restore  much  of  our 
earlier  trade  siuplus.  In  the  process.  It  should 
create  at  least  half  a  mllUon  additional  jobs 
for  US  workers — ^precisely  the  number,  In- 


cidentally, which  the  AFL-CIO  claims  were 
lost  due  to  the  changes  in  ovir  trade  balance 
In  the  late  1960s. 

The  recent  devaluation,  however,  has  only 
provided  us  with  an  opportxinity.  We  could 
fritter  it  away  If  we  fall  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitive Improvement  which  it  provides.  I 
have  already  outlined  bow  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bill  would  raise  our  prices,  and  thus 
reduce  our  competitiveness  directly. 

In  addition,  Hartke-Burke's  sweeping  im- 
port quotas  would  deny  US  producers  some 
of  the  vital  Imports  they  need  to  remain 
competitive,  or  at  least  raise  substantially 
the  costs  of  those  Imports.  Our  textile  indus- 
try, for  example,  buys  substantial  amounts 
of  European  machinery  In  its  drive  to  im- 
prove productivity. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  a  rigid  regime 
of  import  quotas  would  affect  the  American 
competitive  spirit.  I  don't  even  recall  as  a 
former  businessman  ever  going  to  work 
thinking  how  glad  I  was  to  have  competitors. 
I  suspect  none  of  us  really  enjoy  our  com- 
petition. And  it  is  certainly  easy  to  dislike 
foreign  competition  even  more.  And  yet,  we 
all  know  that  competition  from  abroad  has 
increasingly  provided  the  US  with  a  strong 
Incentive  to  Innovate,  introduce  new  tech- 
nology and  to  maximize  quality  and  produc- 
tivity. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  Illustrations  of 
this  traditional  resilience  of  our  system — 
when  it  is  challenged.  One  Is  shown  by  the 
recent  experience  of  US  electronic  calculator 
manufacturers.  Increased  foreign  competition 
and  an  eroding  market  share  gave  domestic 
producers  a  timely  indication  In  the  late 
1960s  that  their  technology  was  becoming 
outmoded.  On  the  basis  of  this  import-pre- 
cipitated "early  warning",  American  manu- 
facturers Initiated  an  intensive  R&D  effort 
which  is  now  paying  sizeable  dividends  In 
terms  of  Increased  sales  of  US  calculators 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  one  US  manu- 
facturer Is  close  to  producing  a  mini-calcu- 
lator for  under  $100 — far  under  the  price  of 
similar  Japanese  versions. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers would  have  responded  as  rapidly  to 
changing  market  conditions  had  they  been 
afforded  the  security  of  Import  quotas. 

Another  area  is  in  knitted  fabrics,  where 
U.S.  mantjfacturers  of  double  knits  have 
opened  up  a  whole  new  set  of  styles  ...  In 
other  words,  not  just  a  manufacturing  Inno- 
vation, but  a  product-marketing  innovation. 

Thus  looking  at  the  realities  of  managerial 
declslon-maldng  In  America,  It  appears 
doubtful  that  our  response  would  be  as  swift 
or  as  Intensive  In  a  situation  where  perma- 
nent quota  protection  was  present.  Many 
have  asked.  Would  Detroit  have  developed 
the  compact  as  soon  without  the  pressure  of 
Volkswagen  in  late  1950s,  or  the  sub-compact 
without  the  pressure  of  Toyota  and  Datsun 
In  the  late  19608?  Would  the  steel  Industry 
have  adopted  the  oxygen  process  as  soon  ex- 
cept for  Its  success  abroad  and  resultant  for- 
eign penetration  of  the  US  market?  Yet  It  Is 
precisely  such  actions  which  are  crucial  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  leadtime  necessary  for 
the  production  of  technologically  superior 
products  on  which  our  international  com- 
petitive position  rests. 

Numerous  exercises  comparing  US  R&D  ex- 
penditures with  those  of  the  Exiropean  Com- 
munity and  Japan  Indicate  that  the  latter 
countries  are  now  allocating  a  considerably 
larger  share  of  their  resources  for  this  Im- 
portant task  than  does  the  United  States.  We 
simply  must  Improve  the  US  technological 
performance,  which  Is  why  the  President  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Congress  the  first  Presi- 
dential message  on  technology  and  ways  of 
stimulating  Industrial  uses  of  technology. 
But  in  the  event  that  Americans  obtained  ad- 
ditional protection  from  foreign  competition 
through  a  system  of  Import  quotas.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  some  US  producers 
would  give  an  even  lower  priority  to  R&D. 
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What  about  the  effect  of  Hartke-Burke  on 
other  countries?  Can  we  expect  others  to  ac- 
quiesce to  quotas?  Ovur  major  trading  part- 
ners would  stand  to  lose  an  average  of  nearly 
30  percent  of  their  exports  to  the  U.S. 

Imports  from  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity would  be  cut  back  nearly  25  percent, 
or  $1.8blUlon. 

Canada  would  be  hit  with  a  30  percent  loss 
In  its  exports  or  $3.6  billion — which  would 
cut  its  entire  Gross  National  Product  by  4 
percent! 

The  less  developed  countries,  which  liter- 
ally depend  on  exports  for  their  survival, 
would  be  dealt  a  further  severe  blow  to  their 
aspirations.  And  tragically,  those  that  are  the 
newest  of  the  developing  countries  (and  these 
are  usually  those  with  even  greater  poverty) . 
would  be  hit  the  hardest  since  their  1965-1969 
Imports  to  the  U.S.  would  be  at  lower  levels. 

Iiet's  look  closer  again  at  the  case  of  Can- 
ada. About  70%  of  Canada's  exports  are 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  Hartke-Burke  would  roll 
back  Canada's  exports  to  the  U.S.  some  30';^. 
This  would  displace  about  326,000  Canadian 
jobs.  If  the  U.S.  were  in  Canada's  shoes  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  whopping  3.4  mil- 
lion Jobs. 

Franldy,  I  don't  know  why  the  proponents 
of  Hartke-Burke  think  Canada,  or  Japan,  or 
any  of  the  other  countries  that  would  be 
severely  impacted,  would  or  could  sit  still  in 
the  face  of  this  kind  of  economic  disruption. 
Would  the  U.S.  be  able  to  do  so?  Or  want  to 
try?  Would  we  not  agree  that  the  Internal 
political  repercussions  of  a  Jolt  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  force  tis  into  retaliation.  Would 
other  nations  react  differently?  I  think  not. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  good  bet  that  foreign 
retaliation  would  be  carefully  aimed  at  our 
major  export  items — often  the  strongest  sec- 
tors of  our  industrial  society. 

Perhaps  like  all  countries,  we  are  a  coun- 
try of  anecdotal ists.  This  may  explain  why 
so  many  of  us,  when  tailing  about  trade  will 
refer  to  one  or  two  heavily  impacted  indus- 
tries and  draw  massive  generalizations  about 
the  state  of  U.S.  manufacturing.  For  example, 
when  I  talk  about  the  impact  of  this  Bill  on 
our  export  manufacturing  Industries,  some 
will  say  .  .  .  What  export  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  you  talking  about?  It  surprises 
them,  and  it  may  surprise  you,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  U.S.,  even  in  its  first  year  of 
trade  deficit  since  1888,  exported  over  $30 
billion  of  manufactured  goods,  equal  to  what 
we  imported. 

Suppose,  to  take  a  specific  example,  if  the 
European  Community  retaliated  against  the 
U.S.  aircraft  industry,  sales  of  most  current 
model  VS.  aircraft  to  European  airlines  ooulrf 
virtually  cease,  with  an  annual  loss  of  exptoax 
sales  of  about  $400  million.  Europe  could  apt 
only  supply  most  of  Its  near  term  needs  tgr 
aircraft  from  its  current  or  planned  produ^^ 
tion,  but  its  response  to  U.S.  quotas  would 
also  threaten  future  generations  of  U.S.  air- 
craft. Ne)w  projects  either  would  be  pre- 
cluded, as  the  EEC  produced  competitive  air- 
craft, or  would  have  to  be  priced  to  yield  a 
break-even  point  at  a  much  lower  level  of 
sales.  Economies  of  scale  could  not  be  realized 
as  they  have  In  the  past.  In  t\im,  increased 
costs  of  future  aircraft  to  U.S.  airlines  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  higher  air 
fares.  Everyone  would  lose.  The  manufac- 
tiuers  would  sell  fewer  airplanes.  The  airlines 
would  pay  higher  prices  for  them.  The  con- 
sumer would  get  higher  air  fares.  And  many 
highly  skilled,  high  paying  Jobs  would  be  lost 
In  the  already  troubled  aero-space  industry. 

Despite  the  certainty  of  retaliation  against 
our  exports  under  the  Hartke-Burke  quottu, 
there  are  some  who  say  "what  of  it?"  They 
suggest  that  reducing  Ixxth  sides  of  our  trade 
account  by  the  same  amount  would  provide  a 
net  increase  In  the  number  of  Jobs  here  at 
home.  They  assume  that  the  job  content  of 
the  domestic  production  which  would  replace 
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imports  is  greater  than  the  Job  content  of 
our  exported  goods.  This  assumption  is  false. 

Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true.  When  both  di- 
rect and  Indirect  labor  requirements  are  con- 
sidered— that  is.  the  labor  directly  occupied 
in  export  and  import-competing  industries, 
and  also  the  labor  required  to  produce  inter- 
mediate goods  which  support  these  indus- 
tries— it  turns  out  that  our  exported  goods 
are  actually  more  labor-intensive  than  our 
domestically  produced  goods  which  compete 
with  imports. 

Professor  Le<-ntief  of  Harvard  demon- 
strated this  point  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  so-called  Ijeontief  Paradox  recently 
has  been  given  new  and  Impressive  empirical 
support.  The  net  losers  in  any  trade  war- 
fare ignited  by  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  would 
be  American  workers — who  are  also,  after 
all.  American  consumers,  too! 

Under  the  most  favorable  assumptions, 
retaliation  and  counter-retaliation  would 
create  only  as  many  jobs  as  they  would 
destroy,  and  society  would  be  forced  to  pay 
not  only  substantially  higher  prices  for  its 
goods  but  the  additional  cost  of  moving  work- 
ers out  of  export  industries  into  import- 
competing  Industries.  But  I  would  repeat 
it  is  demonstrable  that  more  U.S.  Jobs,  and 
higher  paying  Jobs  at  that,  would  be  lost 
from  the  reduction  in  our  exports  than 
would  be  gained  as  domestic  production  sub- 
stituted for  imports,  and  the  U.S.  unem- 
ployment would  rise  as  a  result.  Those  who 
argue  for  protectionism  are  unintentionally 
I  believe,  misrepresenting  the  true  Interest 
of  American  labor,  both  as  workers  and  as 
consumers,  except  in  the  narrow  and  short 
term  sense  of  a  particular  industry  at  a 
particxilar  time. 

But  the  foreign  response  to  a  U.S.  Hartke- 
Burke  bill  would  go  far  beyond  these  im- 
mediate trade  and  Job  effects,  catastrophic 
as  they  would  be.  We  would  also  forfeit  some 
critically  Important  opportunities  to  nego- 
tiate a  more  equitable  and  balanced  inter- 
national trading  system — which  we  certainly 
need.  Since  last  August,  we  have  been  work- 
ing hard — and  with  some  success — to  re- 
duce those  foreign  barriers  to  trade  which 
binder  U.S.  exports.  The  VS.  government 
wants  to  enter  into  major  trade  negotiations, 
beginning  In  1973,  to  get  at  those  barriers  in 
a  major  way.  We  want  to  change  those  rules 
of  the  International  trading  system  which 
we  feel  discriminate  against  the  U.S.  But  a 
Hartke-Burke  bill  would  send  U.S.  trade 
policy  careening  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  I  believe  would  destroy  any  chances 
for  improving  our  acccess  to  foreign  markets 
and  improving  the  international  rules. 

And  what  of  the  effects  of  such  a  U.S. 
trade  policy  shift  on  our  overall  foreign 
policy?  I  have  already  Indicated  that  the 
Hartke-Burke  quotas  would  levy  billions 
of  dollars  of  losses  on  our  major  allies — 
in  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada.  The 
internal  political  effects  of  such  U.S.  action 
could  be  devastating  to  any  efforts  by  the 
governments  of  these  countries  to  maintain 
close  ties  to  the  U.S.  Would  we  continue 
to  advocate  active  cooperation  with  any 
country  which  unilaterally  destroyed  several 
percentage  points  of  oxu*  GNP,  and  millions 
of  US.  Jobs? 

A  posrrrvE  alternattve 

I  thus  conclude  that  passage  of  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bill,  or  anything  like  it,  would  be  a 
national  disaster  for  the  U.S.  and  an  inter- 
national disaster  for  the  world  In  which 
we  live.  Indeed,  it  would  Intensify  all  of  our 
domestic  and  international  economic  prob- 
lems, and  bring  us  new  political  problems 
in  their  wake. 

But  foreign  trade,  like  all  economic  change, 
does  cause  real  problems  for  certain  Indi- 
viduals. Recognition  that  open  and  balanced 
trade  helps  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  no  so- 
lace to  the  worker  who  does  lose  his  Job,  or 
the  firm  which  goes  bankrupt,  as  a  result 
of  Imports.  We  must  have  a  clear  and  effec- 


tive policy  approach  to  deal  with  such 
problems. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  elements 
of  such  an  approach.  Our  economy  must 
grow  rapidly,  to  achieve  full  employment 
and  induce  rapid  rises  in  productivity.  We 
must  effectively  check  inflation,  to  stay  com- 
petitive both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must 
receive  fair  treatment  In  International  trade 
from  other  countries.  We  miist  negotiate  bet- 
ter rules  and  procedures  to  govern  the  in- 
ternational monetary  and  trading  systems. 
These  steps  alone  would  go  far  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  open  trade  policy,  as  Indeed 
they  did  in  earlier  periods.  We  must  never 
forget  that  millions  of  workers  in  civilian 
work  force  of  around  85  million  shift  Jobs 
each  year  within  our  economy,  overwhelm- 
ingly due  to  purely  domestic  reasons,  and 
that  most  of  the  dislocation  caused  by 
changing  trade  patterns  can  be  readily  ab- 
sorbea  in  an  expanding  U.S.  economy  oper- 
ating with  a  monetary  system  that  keep>s  our 
balance  of  pajrments  in  equilibrium. 

In  addition,  however,  we  must  have  an  ef- 
fective program  which  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  industries,  firms,  and  espe- 
cially workers,  injured  by  Imports.  Such  an 
"adjustment  assistance"  program  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress  in  principle  in  1962.  But 
it  has  been  Ineffective  in  practice  due  to 
a  combination  of  excessively  tight  legisla- 
tive requirements,  excessively  tight  legal  in- 
terpretations of  those  requirements — Indeed, 
a  failure  on  all  our  partj>  to  attract  suf- 
ficient priority  to  this  very  economic  but 
also  very  human  problem. 

Also,  since  the  adjustment  process  takes 
time — even  when  accelerated  by  a  program  of 
assistance — some  have  suggested  that  tem- 
porary orderly  marketing  Instructions  shovUd 
be  available.  (And  we  are  exploring  possi- 
bilities of  internationalizing  its  criteria  for 
invoking  such  mechanisms.) 

An  Interagency  group  is  hard  at  work  devis- 
ing a  better  adjustment  assistance  program. 
Access  to  adjustment  help  must  be  greatly 
eased.  Assistance  must  become  available 
much  more  quickly  to  those  who  need  it; 
"early  warning"  must  apply  In  this  context 
as  well.  It  must  receive  the  highest  priority 
from  both  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  AFli-CIO  has  estimated  that  a 
viable  program  for  workers  would  cost  about 
$500  million  annually.  Even  if  one  accepts 
this  figure  without  question.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  very  good  buy  if  it  preserves  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  consumer  benefits,  the  thousands 
of  jobs,  the  unquantifiable  but  nevertheless 
huge  gains  In  '.«rms  of  U.S.  economic  com- 
petitiveness and  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
which  derive  from  our  maintaining  an  open 
and  balanced  trade  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

THE    ROLE    OF    RETAILERS 

I  would  submit  that  retailers  are  among 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  such  a  policy  with- 
in our  society.  And  you  stand  to  lose  a  great 
deal,  too. 

As  our  whole  society  gets  more  compli- 
cated, the  task  of  governing  can  come  to  re- 
semble an  esoteric  discipline  in  which  the 
best  practitioners  are  those  who  are  capable 
of  mastering  the  greatest  volume  of  informa- 
tion and  detail.  Since  everyone  is  not  equally 
adept,  it  follows  that  some  of  vts  in  Wash- 
ington will  rely  on  time  honored  ways  of 
making  their  Job  easier.  This  means  they  will 
rely  on  lobbyists. 

The  trouble  with  relying  too  heavily  on 
this  system  is  that  it  Implicitly  assumes 
that  all  Interests  are  organized  when,  in  fact, 
the  true  picture  is  very  different.  What  really 
exists  is  a  situation  in  which  only  those  who 
were  directly  affected  in  the  short  run  and 
who  have  the  resources  to  spend  were  exert- 
ing sustained  pressure  on  Congress. 

In  the  critical  field  of  trade,  I  believe  the 
great  unorganized  public — your  customers — 
are  hardly  represented  at  all.  It  is  possible 
therefore    to   pass   misguided    and    harmful 


legislation  because  no  one  is  able  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Congress  in  his  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  unorganized  public.  The  question  "For 
whom  do  you  speak?"  could  only  be  answered 
"I  speak  for  myself"  and  that  is  not  good 
enough. 

The  harmful  effect  of  this  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  illustrated  in  the  current  debate. 
Imports  have — as  I  noted  earlier — historically 
had  a  "bad  press";  that  is,  they  have  had  a 
bad  reputation  with  everyone  but  the  con- 
sumers. .  Even  though  the  consumers  were 
importantly  affected  by  Imports,  their  over- 
all opinion  has  really  counted  for  very  little 
partly  because  the  consumers  were  not  in- 
formed and  energized.  Even  though  this  situ- 
ation is  changing,  particularly  as  our  recent 
experience  with  rapid  inflation  has  had  the 
salutary  effect  of  mobilizing  this  concern,  the 
consumer  still  needs  educators  and  advocates 
and  what  I  am  proposing  Is  that  you,  the 
retailers,  help  to  fill  the  gap. 

Tou  gain  enormously  from  the  preservation 
of  consumer  freedom  and  consumer  ration- 
ality, from  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to 
enjoy  his  changing  tastes  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  a  sense,  Americans  need  the  stimulus  of 
trade  and  international  competition  even 
more  than  most  people.  For  us,  expansion, 
innovation  and  competition  have  always 
been  a  way  of  life  and  we  have  benefited 
greatly  from  our  willingness  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  all  comers,  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  a  noted 
historian,  wrote  that  Americans  need  an  out- 
let for  their  energies.  He  saw  the  closing  of 
the  frontier  as  a  crucial  turning  point  for 
this  society  which  had  until  the  early  part 
of  this  century  given  Itself  wholly  to  the 
great  task  of  settling  a  continent. 

In  many  ways  we  see  evidence  today  of 
the  wisdom  of  Turner's  assessment.  Increas- 
ingly, the  dynamism  of  our  society  Is  giving 
way  to  lassitude  and  a  certain  purposeless 
time  serving  which  not  only  harms  us  eco- 
nomically, but  does  great  social  harm  as  well. 
Given  this  situation,  can  we  sanction  a  bill 
which  would  restrict  our  freedom  of  economic 
expansion  still  further,  that  would  freeze  us 
into  a  pattern  of  protection  and  economic 
reaction?  I  think  not,  and  I  hope  that  any- 
one who  stops  to  consider  the  whole  picture 
will  agree. 

You  thus  have  a  unique  position  from 
which  to  Judge  the  need  for  an  open  trading 
system  and  an  open  world,  and  for  opposing 
efforts  to  reverse  it.  I  would  like  to  close  by 
suggesting  some  wajrs  In  which  you  could  ex- 
ercise that  responsibility. 

The  first  requirement  is  educational.  Few 
consumers  realize,  even  now,  how  interna- 
tional trade  can  either  accelerate  Inflation  or 
help  combat  it.  Few  realize  how  it  can  in- 
crease, or  decrease  our  standard  of  living.  To 
the  extent  the  consumers'  interest  is  unrep- 
resented— It  is  likely  his  interests  will  be  mis- 
represented. 

Oiven  your  broad  mission  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  your  customers,  given  yoiu-  enor- 
mous knowledge  and  given  yo\ir  impressive 
conununlcations  resources  and  abilities,  I 
think  you  have  a  decisive  role  to  play  in  a  cre- 
ative and  different  kind  of  "protectionism" 
i.e.,  protecting  the  true  Interest  of  the  cxis- 
tomer. 

Longer  term,  the  position  of  the  retailer  is 
Just  as  likely  to  be  damaged  by  import  quotas 
as  the  consumer.  Consumers  and  retailers,  in 
fact,  tend  to  share  each  other's  fates  in  vari- 
ous ways.  As  the  final  link  between  the  prod- 
uct and  the  consumer,  the  retailer  is  always 
closely  identified  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser 
with  the  goods  which  he  happens  to  sell.  This 
means  that  if  the  goods  are  "overpriced"  it 
will  be  a  reflection  on  the  retailer  and  not.  as 
might  be  more  Just,  on  the  conditions  which 
forced  him  to  raise  prices  to  their  high  level. 
You  are  the  "ottmlpotent  middlemen"  and 
w^hen  times  are  hard  you  make  a  convenient 
target  for  those  who  have  no  other  outlet  for 
their  anger.  Retailers,  in  short,  have  a  lot  to 
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lose  by  import  quotas  which  fwce  up  con- 
sumer prices,  restrict  their  choice  of  goods 
and,  therefore,  reduce  their  creative  contri- 
bution to  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

On  trade,  the  American  consumer  has  In- 
deed been  a  "silent  majority".  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  silent.  The  "majority", 
after  all,  is  all  of  us. 

The  most  important  thing,  though.  Is  to 
recognize  and  communicate  just  what  a  re- 
strictive philosophy  such  as  Hartke-Burke 
contains  would  really  mean. 

It  is  analogous,  I  think,  to  the  all  too 
common  If  human  attempt  of  an  individual 
to  isolate  himself  from  experience  that  would 
challenge  him  .  .  .  like  Linus'  desperate 
search  for  a  security  blanket. 

The  individual  may  achieve  a  certain  se- 
curity, but  the  cost  of  such  security  is  very 
high.  It  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  learn,  and  In  the  end 
the  legacy  can  only  be  a  complacent  medioc- 
rity which,  never  having  been  challenged,  can 
never  progress. 

An  individual  depends  even  on  his  failures 
to  help  find  the  limitation  of  his  own  abil- 
ities. Nothing  Is  more  disastrous  than  to  set 
one's  own  limits  in  anticipation  of  failures 
that  may  occur.  This  is  no  less  true  for  a  na- 
tion— especially  one  that  is  as  great  as  ours. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  15, 1972] 
That  Burkx-Habtkk  Bill:  Labor,  Business 

Squarb  Off  in  Trade  Fight  Even  Though 

Ket  Bill  Has  No  Chance  in  1972 
(By  Albert  R.  Hxint) 

Washington. — A  bruising  battle  is  shaping 
up  over  trade  legislation  that  friend  and  foe 
alike  agree  probably  isn't  going  anywhere  this 
year. 

The  measure  Is  known  as  the  Burke-Hartke 
bill,  and  it  would  curb  Imports  and  discour- 
age corporate  investment  abroad.  That  means 
Job  protection  for  American  workers,  so  orga- 
nized labor  is  squarely  behind  it. 

But  Burke-Hartke's  foes,  led  by  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  international  busi- 
nesses whose  sails  would  be  trimmed,  see  the 
bill  as  the  most  regressive  and  dangerous 
piece  of  trade  legislation  since  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  TarUT  Act  of  1930.  So  they're  feverish- 
ly at  work  trying  to  counter  labor's  lobbying. 

The  administration  has  been  rushing  out 
studies  on  the  economic  benefits  to  the  na- 
tion of  international  corporations,  and  the 
globe-girdling  companies  are  busy  making 
similar  defensive  pitches.  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.,  currently  one  of  the 
more  visible  U.S.-based  International  con- 
cerns, recently  hired  the  New  York  public- 
relations  firm  of  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  to 
visit  30  large  cities  to  proclaim  to  newspaper 
editors  and  financial  writers  the  virtues  of 
international  companies. 

The  bill  Introduced  late  last  year  by  Rep. 
James  Burke  (D.,  Mass.)  and  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  (D.,  Ind.)  clearly  has  become  the  focal 
point  for  the  growing  debates  over  VS.  trade 
and  foreign-investment  policies.  "Burke- 
Hartke  is  now  the  fonim  to  sort  out  all  these 
matters,"  says  Lee  Morgan,  president  of  Cat- 
erpillar Tractor  Co.  and  head  of  a  UjS.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  task  force  opposing  the 
measure. 

And  while  even  many  of  the  bill's  support- 
ers concede  privately  that  It  Isnt  likely  to  be 
considered  by  Congress  this  election  year,  the 
battle  lines  are  forming  for  a  future  confron- 
tf  tion  that  could  reverse  decades  of  U.S.  in- 
ternational economic  policy. 

CREATING   JOBS 

"The  bill  already  has  achieved  one  of  Its 
objectives,"  one  lawmaker  asserts.  "It  has 
created  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  jobs — ^to  either  push 
or  fight  the  thing." 

The  bill's  very  existence,  plus  its  politically 
potent  labor  backing,  has  dissuaded  the 
Nixon  administration  from  sending  Congress 
any  trade  legislation  this  year — ^for  fear  pro- 
tectionist  proposals   like   those   in   Burke- 


Hartke  might  be  adopted.  As  a  result,  it's 
"highly  unlikely"  that  Congress  even  will 
consider  any  trade  matters  this  year,  says 
Bep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D.,  Ark.) ,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  such  things. 

The  bill's  most  far-reaching  section  would 
limit  annual  Imports  to  the  same  percentage, 
on  a  coun try-by -country  and  Item-by-ltem 
basis,  that  came  In  from  1966  to  1969.  Ooods 
already  under  quotas  or  voluntary  agree- 
ments, such  as  steel,  wouldn't  be  affected. 

The  legislation  also  would  establish  a  For- 
eign Trade  and  Investment  Commission, 
which  could  lift  the  import  restrictions  if  it 
determined  a  domestic  Industry  "failed  to 
modernize"  Its  facilities  or  If  failure  to  im- 
port wotUd  cause  "disruption"  of  domestic 
markets. 

Almost  as  much  controversy  hai  been  gen- 
erated by  the  bill's  section  curtailing  activi- 
ties of  International  companies.  Generally, 
this  would  eliminate  the  common  practice  of 
U.S.  companies  deferring  taxes  on  foreign 
earnings  until  this  Income  Is  brought  back  to 
the  VS.;  foreign  Income  would  be  taxed 
when  earned.  Also,  the  companies  no  longer 
would  be  allowed  a  VS.  tax  credit  on  taxes 
paid  to  foreign  governments;  such  payments 
would  be  treated  as  deductions  from  tax- 
able Income. 

Other  sections  would  grant  the  President 
wide  authority  to  restrict  capital  and  tech- 
nological flows,  tighten  enforcement  of  anti- 
dumping and  countervalllng-duty  laws,  and 
make  it  easier  to  determine  when  domestic 
Industry  was  hurt  by  Imports  and  thus  en- 
titled to  financial  relief  under  the  adjust- 
ment-assistance program.  (The  provisions 
streamlining  adjustment-assistance  proce- 
dures are  the  only  part  of  the  bill  the  Nixon 
administration  and  most  free-traders  sup- 
port.) 

"TJNIVEHSAL  PROTECTIONISM" 

Protectionist  legislation  has  been  period- 
ically introduced  In  Congress  for  years,  yet 
few  measures  have  aroused  the  reaction  of 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill.  In  the  past,  most  pro- 
tectionist proposals  dealt  only  with  one  par- 
ticularly aggrieved  Industry,  while  the  cur- 
rent proposal  is  an  across-the-board 
approach. 

"This  is  the  new  universal  protectionism," 
states  Robert  McNeill,  executive  director  of 
the  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  the  most  active  of  the  groups  that  now 
devote  most  of  their  time  and  energies  to 
fighting  Burke-Hartke. 

Another  difference  this  time  Is  that  a  high 
unemployment  rate — hovering  near  6%  for  a 
year  and  a  half — and  a  whopping  $2.05  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  in  1971  have  fueled  protec- 
tionist sentiment  on  Capitol  Hill.  Last  month, 
for  Instance,  a  liberal  New  York  Democrat, 
Rep.  James  Scheuer,  broke  from  his  tradi- 
tional free-trade  posture  and  called  for  a 
"realistic  and  careful  consideration"  of  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill. 

"I'm  afraid  my  self  as  to  what  might  hap- 
pen if  we  undertook  to  pass  a  trade  bill  now," 
says  free-trader  Wilbur  Mills.  This  is  one  rea- 
son, he  admits,  why  the  Ways  and  Means 
panel  doesn't  plan  trade  heairlngs  this  year. 
With  a  heavy  schedule  already,  the  more  pro- 
tectionist-oriented Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee isn't  planning  any  trade  hearings  this 
session,  either. 

But  there's  considerable  concern  within 
the  administration  that  parts  of  the  Burke- 
Hartke  proposal  might  be  added  to  other  leg- 
islation. "The  chances  of  Burke-Hartke  pass- 
ing this  year  are  quite  low,"  says  Commerce 
Secretary  Peter  G.  Peterson,  "but  the  risk 
of  breaking  part  of  It  out  into  other  current 
legislation  is  considerably  higher." 

A      MAJOR     EFFORT 

Thwarting  such  efforts  only  means  post- 
poning the  battle,  for  President  Nixon  is  com- 
mitted to  major  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions starting  in  1973,  and  he  Is  expected  to 


ask  Congress  later  for  broad  tariff-cutting 
authority. 

And  the  section  dealing  with  tax  treatment 
of  foreign  affiliates  could  get  caught  up  in 
the  rising  congressional  cries  for  tax  reform. 
A  series  of  tax  measures  offered  by  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.)  proposes  eliminating 
the  deferral  of  taxes  on  earnings  of  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

Aware  of  these  potential  pitfalls,  the  Nixon 
adminioLration  Is  mounting  a  major  effort 
to  combat  Burke-Hartke.  "We've  got  to  let 
the  American  people  know  we  have  a  com- 
prehension and  a  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  problems,"  says  Treasury 
Secretary  John  B.  Connally.  "In  absence  of 
that,  we're  going  to  be  in  the  protectionist 
battle  of  our  lives." 

Their  biggest  hope,  administration  men 
say,  is  some  significant  improvement  in  the 
trade  balance  and  in  U.S.  employment.  "As 
long  as  trade  deficits  continue  and  unem- 
ployment remains  relatively  high,  the  trade 
atmosphere  isn't  good,"  says  Mr.  Peterson. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimates  the 
Burke-Hartke  quotas  would  reduce  imports 
by  about  $12  billion  a  year  or  more  than  25 7o 
from  last  year's  level.  An  internal  department 
report  says  declines  would  be  as  much  as 
36  Tc  for  products  from  Japan  and  27%  for 
those  from  the  Common  Market  nations.  This 
report  also  estimates  that  color  television  im- 
ports would  drop  by  64%  from  1971  and  auto 
Imports  would  decline  52%. 

This  would  Increase  prices  significantly, 
Mr.  Peterson  warns.  Realizing  that  demand 
would  far  outstrip  supply,  Importers  would 
boost  their  prices,  he  contends.  And  domestic 
producers,  assured  of  a  bigger  share  of  the 
market,  also  would  be  more  inclined  to  raise 
prices,  he  argues. 

WOULD     OTHERS     RETALIATE? 

The  administration  and  the  International 
groups  further  argue  that  the  tax  proposals 
would  cripple  new  foreign  Investment  by 
placing  American  companies  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  These  contentions  have  been 
picked  up  by  most  major  biuiness  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
which  have  been  cranking  out  reports,  studies 
and  speeches  against  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill. 

Perhaps  the  most  heated  debate  is  whether 
the  bill  would  produce  retaliation  by  U.S. 
trading  partners.  "It's  too  much  to  expect 
that  we're  going  to  cut  other  countries'  ex- 
ports by  36%  or  27%  and  limit  Investment 
and  that  nothing  will  happen  to  us,"  asserts 
Mr.  Peterson.  A  Commerce  Department  study 
.suggests  there  would  be  "immediate  retalia- 
tion" since  the  "political  and  economic  pres- 
sures" abroad  "would  be  so  great  as  to  make 
such  retaliation  unavoidable." 

Labor  dismisses  this  notion,  however. 
"These  arguments  simply  are  out  of  date," 
contends  Liz  Jager,  an  AFL-CIO  economist. 
"For  25  years  we've  shown  concern  for  other 
nations,  and  now  they're  Just  going  to  have 
to  realize  it's  in  their  self-interest  to  do  the 
same  for  us."  There  may  be  some  "small  re- 
taliation," concedes  Meyer  Bernstein,  head  of 
the  Steelworkers  Union's  international  divi- 
sion. But  he  says,  "Most  other  nations  will 
want  to  keep  their  share  of  our  market,  so 
significant  retaliation  would  be  almost  im- 
possible." 

These  labor  officials  claim  the  opposition  is 
waging  an  Intensive  "hate  campaign."  "They 
refuse  to  make  public  any  accurate  figures,  so 
they're  resorting  to  one  misrepresentation 
after  another,"  says  Ray  Denlson,  the  AFL- 
CIO's  chief  lobbyist  on  the  Burke-Hartke 
measure.  In  March,  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  dashed  off  an  angry  letter  to 
Mr.  Peterson  accusing  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment of  disseminating  a  "biased"  report  on 
international  companies  containing  "false" 
conclusions. 

LABOR    IS   UNITED 

Labor's  own  efforts  are  going  full-throttle. 
"They're  united  on  this,  and  their  effort  is 
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simply  enonnous,"  says  Mr.  McNeill.  Some 
xinlons  have  supplemented  their  regular 
lobbyists  by  bringing  special  delegations  here 
to  buttonhole  their  Congressmen.  "Save-our- 
Jobs"  rallies  are  being  staged  around  the 
country,  and  bumper  stickers  and  posters  are 
proliferating.  Labor  also  Is  seeking  support 
from  state  and  local  governments.  Last 
month,  for  Instance,  the  Milwaukee  city 
council  endorsed  the  Burke-Hartke  bill. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Imports  and  Interna- 
tional companies  has  forced  labor  to  alter  Its 
historical  free  trade  postxu-e.  union  spokes- 
men admit.  "We  eo  out  In  the  field  to  talk 
about  national  health  care  or  minimum 
wage,  but  all  the  rank-and-file  want  to  talk 
about  l3  their  Jobs  and  what  Imports  are 
doing  to  them."  says  one  labor  oGBcial. 

Many  union  men  contend  the  alternative 
to  the  Burke-Hartke  measure  isn't  free  trade 
but  rather  Is  "real"  protectionism.  "Burke- 
Hartke  doesn't  set  up  walls,  but  rather  says 
to  foreigners  'you  may  advance  as  ovu:  Indus- 
try Improves,* "  says  the  Steelworkers  Mr. 
Bernstein.  And  if  this  Is  beaten  back  there 
are  dire  warnings  of  much  tougher  measures. 
"The  emotionalism  of  this  issue  is  so  great 
Ifd  be  very  easy  to  launch  a  'buy  American' 
program  and  really  try  to  put  up  walls,"  says 
the  AFL-<:IO's  Mr.  Denlson. 

Few  supporters  feel  that  the  Burke-Hartke 
measure.  In  Its  present  form,  will  ever  pass 
Congress.  But  they're  confident  that  events 
inexorably  are  movine  in  the  direction  of 
some  Import  cnrbR. 


RAILROAD  ABANDONMENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, at  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hearing  at  Redwood  Falls,  Minn., 
I  expressed  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
abandonment  of  rural  rail  lines. 

I  testified  there  on  behalf  of  the  farm- 
ers and  rural  residents  who  are  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  rail  service. 
The  Honorable  Wendell  R.  Anderson, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  several  other  elected  ofiRcials,  also 
protested  the  abandonment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue  is  the 
well-oiled  machinery  of  a  large  corpo- 
ration which  owns  the  railroad  involved. 
In  the  decisionmaking  position  is  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  I  would 
hope  that  in  this  case,  as  it  should  be  in 
all  cases,  the  Commission  would  be  a  reg- 
ulatory agency  whose  primary  function 
is  the  protection  of  the  people.  That  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  As  Governor 
Anderson  pointed  out : 

Since  1963,  there  have  been  13  similar  rail- 
road abandonment  contests  in  Minnesota 
decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  score  reads  13  wins  for  the  rail- 
roads, none  for  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  10  pending 
abandonments  in  Minnesota,  involving 
some  247.87  miles  of  track.  That  track- 
age serves  28  communities  in  Minnesota. 
Beyond  these  abandonments  which  are  at 
present  pending  on  the  ICC  docket,  State 
government  and  private  industry  in  Min- 
nesota have  projected  much  more  alarm- 
ing railroad  company  plans.  According 
to  projections,  based  on  rail  industry 
plans,  by  1980  the  State  would  have  only 
a  few  major  rail  lines  crossing  it.  As  Jon 
Wefald,  commissioner  of  agriculture  in 
Minnesota,  points  out: 

The  rail  Industry  plans  to  fold  up  and  rip 
out  the  vital  economic  life  sustaining  trans- 
portation arteries  of  the  bulk  of  the  rural 
community  by  1980. 


I  am  concerned,  not  only  because  of  the 
consequences  which  would  be  visited 
upon  the  rural  people  of  Minnesota,  but 
also  because  of  the  severe  threat  this 
abondonment  trend  would  have  on  all  of 
rural  America.  How  ironic  it  is  that  when 
rural  development  has  finally  gained  na- 
tional interest,  there  are  so  many  forces 
intent  on  destroying  rural  transportation 
systems.  Instead  of  seeking  ways  of  im- 
proving service,  railroad  companies  want 
to  get  out  of  the  riu'al  areas.  The  Federal 
Government,  instead  of  proposing  ways 
of  improving  and  continuing  rail  service 
in  rural  areas,  continues  to  grant  more 
and  more  abandonments.  Transporta- 
tion legislation  such  as  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  and  the  administra- 
tion's Transportation  Assistance  Act  seek 
to  make  abandonments  of  rail  service 
even  easier. 

The  wholesale  abandonment  of  rail- 
road lines  must  stop.  Rural  outmigra- 
tion  will  be  speeded  by  loss  of  these  vital 
transportation  arteries.  For  that  reason, 
I  strongly  urge  prompt  action  along  the 
lines  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
56  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  These 
measures  seek  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  abandonments  until  alternatives  can 
be  developed  to  solve  the  transportation 
problems  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  Minneapolis  Star, 
in  an  editorial,  recently  supported  a 
moratorium  on  railroad  abandonments. 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  in  a  news 
analysis  by  Don  Spavin,  did  a  fine  job 
of  detailing  the  complexity  of  the  aban- 
donment issue  as  it  affects  not  only  small 
towns  in  Minnesota,  but  also  the  thou- 
sands of  small  communities  across  the 
Natioir. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Abandoning  Rati.  Lines 

Some  key  people  in  both  political  parties 
showed  up  at  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (ICC)  hearing  In  Redwood  Falls  last 
week  to  protest  the  proposed  abandonment 
of  rail  freight  service  on  a  branch  line  be- 
tween Wanda  and  Sanborn. 

Their  appearances  and  some  of  the  things 
said  gave  some  small  hope  that  Minnesota 
might  really  be  serious  about  establishing 
a  state  transportation  and/or  state  develop- 
ment policy.  Certainly  the  need  for  such  an 
approach  was  demonstrated. 

For  example.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  said  It 
would  cost  about  $80  million  to  provide  com- 
munities threatened  by  loss  of  rail  service 
with  nine-ton  highways.  And  the  question 
posed  immediately  Is  whether  government 
could  or  would  build  the  highway,  keep  the 
railroad  running  or  let  those  small  towns 
perish. 

The  list  of  prospective  rail  abandonments 
was  put  together  not  by  a  state  agency  but 
by  one  of  our  large  Industries.  That  says  as 
much  as  anything  else  about  how  well  pre- 
pared the  state  Is  right  now  to  offer  a  positive 
answer  to  the  problems  of  all  the  Wandas 
In  Minnesota. 

Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  can  talk,  as  he  did 
at  Redwood  Palls,  about  his  responsibility  to 
protect  the  economic  well-being  and  quality 
of  life  of  outstate  communities,  he  can  de- 
cry past  performance  of  the  railroads  and  he 
can  support  a  national  moratorium  on  rail- 
road abandonments,  but  the  harsh  fact  la 
that's  about  the  limit  of  the  state's  ability 
at  this  time. 


There  Is  activity  in  the  Anderson  adminis- 
tration now  aimed  at  establishing  a  state 
Department  of  Transportation,  which  could 
be  the  vehicle  for  creating  a  state  transporta- 
tion policy.  But  how  that  state  policy  would 
weigh  ttte  difficult  choices  Involved  In  rail- 
road abandonments — which  Is  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  problem — remains  to  be  seen,  and, 
frankly,  we  are  skeptical. 

I'he  Idea  of  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
railroad  abandonments  while  some  attempts 
are  made  to  sort  chls  all  out  Is  certainly  ap- 
pealing. Mondale  also  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  operating  rural  railroad  branch  lines  In 
the  same  manner  as  REAs  and  federal  sub- 
sidies of  branch  lines,  and  those,  too,  de- 
serve exploration. 

Who  Cares  Whether  Wanda  Oets  Bttried? 
(By  Don  Spavin) 

Redwood  Falls. — All  that  remains  is  to 
bury  the  corpse. 

The  nails  were  hammered  into  the  coffin 
of  another  Minnesota  village  this  week  when 
a  public  hearing  was  held  here  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
whether  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
road could  abandon  eight  and  two-tenths 
miles  of  track  Unking  the  little  village  of 
Wanda  with  Sanborn,  and  eventually  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Someone  once  said,  "Nothing  Is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes,"  and  to  that  might  be 
added  "I.C.C.  affirmation  of  requests  for  rail 
abandonment."  For,  despite  eloquent  politi- 
cal pleas  and  veiled  threats,  the  chances  that 
the  I.C.C.  win  vote  against  the  wishes  of  the 
railroad  are  pretty  slim.  In  13  such  cases 
heard  in  the  past  few  years  In  this  state,  the 
railroad  has  won  permission  to  abandon  13 
times. 

Who  really  cares  whether  Wanda  gets 
buried?  Already  off  the  beaten  track.  It  has 
suffered,  through  modern  highway  and  trans- 
portation, the  fate  so  common  of  the  small 
towns  everywhere — gradual  decline  and 
eventual  death.  As  a  politician  once  pointed 
out,  "When  the  need  for  the  small  town  dies, 
so  will  that  town." 

Wanda  hasn't  had  too  much  going  for  It 
for  several  years.  It  now  has  a  lumberyard, 
a  couple  of  bars,  a  grocery  store,  a  service 
station-garage,  an  American  Legion  hall  and 
a  new  and  modern  bank.  It  also  has  a  large 
and  modern  cooperative  elevator  which 
serves  about  two  and  a  half  townships  and 
250  customers  living  in  what  is  probably 
the  richest  farming  area  of  the  state.  The  ele- 
vator does  about  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
business  and  is  a  prime  user  of  the  C&NW 
line  to  Sanborn. 

Not  much  when  it's  stacked  against  the 
likes  of  C&NW  and  a  general  Indifference  on 
the  part  of  most  people.  It  Is  true  that  at 
the  opening  day  of  the  hearing  this  week, 
the  brightest  political  lights  In  Minnesota 
were  on  hand  to  appear  before  a  packed 
house  which  came  more  to  see  the  not-often- 
seen-in-these-parts-polltlclans  than  to  worry 
what  Is  to  become  of  Wanda. 

There  were  politicians  holding  national 
offices — Sen.  Walter  Mondale  and  Rep.  John 
Zwach — politicians  holding  state  offices — 
Gov.  Wendell  Anderson,  among  a  large  con- 
tingent, and  there  were  candidates  seeking 
nominations  for  state  and  national  office. 
All  made  Impassioned  speeches  and  when 
they  were  done  duly  made  a  tour  of  Inspec- 
tion of  Wanda,  the  elevator  and  twisted, 
grass-grown  tracks  of  the  C&NW.  Duty  done, 
they  flew  off  to  Washington,  the  Twin  Cities 
and  other  points  to  await  another  hearing, 
another  chance  to  appear  on  behalf  of  their 
constituents. 

Behind  them  they  left,  to  fight  the  battle, 
a  handful  of  farmers  versus  the  cool  and 
well-oiled  machinery  of  a  giant  corporation. 

"If  the  railroad  would  Just  put  the  money 
they  use  to  push  these  abandonments  Into 
Improving  their  lines,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
problem,"  said  Harold  Larson,  president  of 
the  Farmers  Cooperative  elevator  of  Wanda. 
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"Just  flgiire  wb»t  tbey  spend  In  travel,  time 
•nd  legal  fees  and  most  of  the  repairs  needed 
on  the  Wanda  line  could  be  nuMle.  Ilien  there 
wouldn't  be  any  need  of  these  bearings." 

The  raUroad  wasn't  about  to  disclose  to  a 
reporter  or  a  farmer  how  much  they  would 
spend  on  such  a  hearing.  In  fact  they  weren't 
about  to  disclose  anything  they  didn't  want 
to,  but  to  this  hearing  they  came  well  armed 
with  figures  to  back  their  position.  Their 
witnesses  made  no  Impassioned  pleas  for  sal- 
vage from  financial  disaster.  Instead  they 
presented  hard  cold  facts  of  income  versus 
expense  and  backed  such  facts  up  with  sheets 
and  books  of  mathematical  equations  aug- 
mented by  engineers  with  slide  rules  to 
prove  that  this  branch  of  track  isn't  working. 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  C&NW  if 
Wanda  or  a  dozen  Wandas  pass  from  exist- 
ence. What  does  It  matter  that  250  farmers 
wUl  have  to  pay  anywhere  from  two  to  five 
cents  a  bushel  more  to  get  their  grain  to 
market  via  trucks.  What  does  ecology  really 
matter — the  fact  that  It  takes  two  semi- 
trailer trucks  to  haul  what  one  rail  car 
can  haul.  And,  what  does  It  matter  that  many 
of  Minnesota's  roads  are  closed  hi  the  Spring 
to  loads  such  as  a  semi-truck  would  haul. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  people  In  a  rural 
county  In  Minnesota  are  but  drops  in  a  very 
large  bucket  when  It  comes  to  a  financial 
statement  that  must  satisfy  many  times  that 
number  of  stockholders.  It  matters  not  to 
such  a  corporation  that  the  government  gave 
them  land  equal  to  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles  simply  for  bringing  their  railroads 
west.  There  was  business  for  them  then  or 
they  would  never  have  laid  a  mile  of  track. 

There  Is  more  business  there  today  for 
since  the  end  of  the  Great  Depression  farm 
production  In  this  area  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  corn  alone  the  35  bushels  an 
acre  of  the  30's  has  grown  to  130  bushels  an 
acre.  Every  market  crop  has  shown  a  similar 
Increase. 

Thus  It  is  hard  for  men  who  have  learned 
to  coax  the  ultimate  out  of  the  soil  to  see  a 
railroad  throw  away  the  business.  The  logic 
is  difficult  to  understand. 

"They  used  to  tell  us  there  was  no  money 
In  passenger  rail  travel."  Bert  Bellig,  Sanborn 
retired  fanner  said,  "but  said  freight  was 
where  the  money  was.  We  gave  them  freight. 
More  than  they  could  usually  furnish  rail 
cars  for.  Year  after  year  the  surplus  of  sugar 
beets  and  com  formed  mountains  on  the 
ground  outside  the  elevtators  waiting  for  the 
railroad  to  get  some  cars  to  us.  The  business 
was  there  but  they  didnt  know  how  to  han- 
dle it  and  now  cry  that  such  a  line  such  as 
the  Wanda  line  Is  unprofitable.  It  looks  more 
like  deliberate  neglect  and  poor  business." 

It's  hsj*d  to  see  It  otherwise. 

The  railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
this  case  the  C&NW  would  like  to  have  re- 
gional collection  spots  for  fesca  produce, 
served  by  a  couple  nuiln  line  roads,  and  this 
may  be  the  ultimate  goal  sought  In  such 
abandonments  of  small  branch  lines.  To  the 
roalroad  and  Its  ever  present  stockholders 
it  also  may  be  the  answer  they  are  seeking 
In  a  people-be-damned  attitude. 

Few  will  note  and  fewer  care  that  Wanda 
can  be  left  without  rail  transportation  and 
without  adequate  highway  transportation  for 
this  vUlage  Is  off  the  lieaten  track  on  roads 
that  would  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  be  upgraded  to  unlimited  load  restriction 
highway.  The  vUlage  is  four  miles  from  a 
major  highway — U.S.  71 — and  Its  150  popula- 
tion is  a  voice  too  weak  to  be  heard  in  the 
halls  of  government. 

But,  this  case  may  be  the  catalyst  that  will 
unite  rural  Minnesota.  This  may  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  back  of  patient  people  who 
have  seen  the  voice  of  rural  America  and 
rural  Minnesota  become  a  hoarse  whisper. 
There  Is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  in  Minne- 
sota countryside  with  government  and  politi- 
cians as  Ic  and  they  apply  to  the  rural  areas. 
"We  have  become  weakened  through  orga- 


nization," said  Herbert  BoUum,  Redwood 
Falls  farmer.  "It  seems  almost  a  deliberate 
plot  to  get  as  many  farm  organizations  as 
possible  operating  among  the  farmers.  Each 
has  Its  own  Ideas  and  each  tries  to  go  Its 
separate  way.  Divided  as  we  are,  we  are 
l>ound  to  fall  and  fall.  What  we  really  need 
Is  one,  and  only  one,  unified  voice  of  the 
farmer  and  then  we  wo\Ud  have  the  strength 
we  need  not  only  to  be  heard  in  the  state 
capital  but  in  Washington." 

Speaker  of  the  House  Aubrey  Dlrlam,  who 
halls  from  a  Redwood  county  farm,  charged 
that  "grass  will  truly  grow  in  the  streets  of 
rural  villages  and  towns"  If  the  railroads  are 
allowed  to  continue  a  growing  rash  of  aban- 
donments of  raU  lines. 

Half  way  decent  repair  would  do  a  lot  for 
the  Wanda  line.  It  doesn't  take  a  railroad 
expert  to  see  that  this  is  far  from  a  first-class 
line,  and  years  of  neglect  have  done  little 
to  make  It  better.  The  rails  twist  and  turn 
and  In  sections  have  more  kinks  than  a  hog's 
tall.  Crass  not  only  grows  alongside  the  track 
but  between  the  rails  and  through  the  many 
rotting  ties,  some  of  which  have  been  there 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

This  line,  raU  experts  testified,  does  not 
get  enough  traffic  to  keep  the  weeds  down;  is 
buUt  of  too  light  rail  to  carry  heavy  loads; 
cannot  carry  a  train  at  much  more  than 
four  miles  an  hoiir,  and  has  an  un-dralned, 
sod  bed  with  little  or  no  ballast. 

Few  could  dispute  these  facts,  but  those 
concerned  ask  which  came  first — neglect  of 
the  rallorad  or  lack  of  traffic.  Facts  tend  to 
prove  neglect  came  first  for  there  Is  little 
doubt  the  potential  for  business  Is  greater. 

Why,  If  there  Is  business  for  the  begging 
do  railroads  seek  abandonment — 304  Min- 
nesota communities  will  lose  rail  service  by 
1980  If  the  present  trend  continues — is  a 
question  asked  again  and  again.  Perhaps  only 
those  who  direct  such  corporations  as  the 
C&NW  know  the  real  answer.  Sen.  Mondale, 
Rep.  Zwach  and  Gov.  Anderson  all  took 
swipes  at  both  the  railroads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  has  al- 
lowed in  almost  every  Instance  the  petitions 
for  abandonment.  Tliey  charged  that  rail- 
roads which  want  to  leave  an  area  simply 
make  the  service  so  poor  shippers  cannot 
provide  enough  bvislness  to  make  the  line 
profitable  and  It  Is  abandoned. 

"It  Is  clear."  Sen.  Mondale  said,  "that  at 
least  some  of  (the  railroad)  conglomerates 
regard  the  railroad  only  as  a  tax  loss;  they 
Ignore  the  fact  their  tax  loss  is  a  transporta- 
tion company  vital  to  the  lives  of  many 
Americans." 

Perhaps  it  was  ordained  when  Wanda  got 
ita  name  that  this  event  would  occur  for 
in  1901  when  It  was  Incorporated,  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  railway  named  it  from  a 
Chippewa  word — Wanenda  which  in  that  In- 
dian langiiage  means,  "to  forget." 


Is  not  open  to  public  examination,  I  here- 
by publish  a  list  of  companies  subject 
to  some  form  of  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government — or  which  I  feel  may  be  do- 
ing some  appreciable  business  with  the 
Federal  Government — in  each  of  which 
I  have  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect — 
generally  in  a  family  trust  of  which  I  am 
trustee — as  of  this  date,  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $5,000. 

These  are  normal  investments  in  pub- 
licly owned  corporations  and  constitute 
no  element  of  control  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  directly  or  indirectly : 

American  &  Foreign  Securities  Corp. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

American  Water  Works. 

Cenco  Scientific  Institution. 

Cities  Service  Corporation. 

Coastal  States  Gas  Prod.  Co. 

Criterion  Insurance  Co. 

First  Chicago  Corp. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Flying  Tiger  Corp. 

Government  Employees  Financial  Corp. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Co. 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Kerr  McGee. 

Marlon  Laboratories. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

Southern  Co. 

Transamerlca  Corp.  of  Delaware. 

Telco  Marketing  Services. 

White  Shield  OU  &  Gas. 


DISCLOSURE  BY  SENATOR  JACOB 
K.  JAVrrS.  OF  NEW  YORK,  OF 
DIRECT  OR  INDIRECT  FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Senate  Code  of  Ethics,  I  filed  on  May  15, 
1972,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
formal  "Statement  of  Contributions  and 
Honorariums,"  in  which  I  disclosed  all 
substantial  contributions  or  honorariums 
received  by  me  during  the  last  calendar 
year.  The  form  is  a  public  document  to 
which  the  press  has  access. 

In  addition,  I  filed  under  the  Senate 
Rules  a  "Confidential  Statement  of  Fi- 
nancial Interests,"  which  includes  lists  of 
companies  in  which  I  have  a  direct  or 
indirect  financial  interest.  As  that  state- 
ment is  filed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  and 


DEDICATION  OP  MARIE 
McGUIRE  PLAZA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Okla- 
homa City  has  honored  Mi-s.  Marie  C. 
McGuire,  one  of  our  Nation's  most  re- 
spected experts  in  the  field  of  housing 
for  the  elderly.  On  March  16,  1972,  the 
Oklahoma  City  Housing  Authority  for- 
mally dedicated  a  new  housing  project 
for  senior  citizens.  This  project  will  be 
called  the  Marie  McGuire  Plaza. 

Mrs.  McGuire  is  truly  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  creation  and  development 
of  apartment  living  that  serves  the  spe- 
cialized needs  of  our  Nation's  older  citi- 
zens. Several  years  ago  she  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  Victoria 
Plaza  Apartments  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
the  first  highrise  in  the  country  planned 
and  designed  specially  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  Commissioner  oi  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  more  recently 
as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Programs  for  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Marie  McGuire 
has  continued  to  offer  her  expert  under- 
standing and  her  special  brand  of 
warmth  to  our  gi-owing  national  effort  to 
provide  a  decent  home  and  living  en- 
vironment for  all  elderly  Americans. 

Marie  McGuire  Plaza  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  her  many  contributions  to  tliis 
field.  This  specially  designed,  11 -story 
building  has  201  living  units  as  well  as 
ample  community  space  for  a  confer- 
ence and  library  room,  clinic  facilities, 
and  an  arts  and  crafts  room.  In  addi- 
tion, Marie  McGuire  Plaza  will  feature 
added  safety  features  and  emergency 
call  systems  in  both  the  bathrooms  and 
the  bedrooms. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  Marie 
McGuire  as  a  personal  friend  for  several 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  only  the  highest  admiration  for  her 
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efforts  and  her  tireless  leadersliip  in  the 
field  of  senior  citizen  housing.  As  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  for  the  Elderly,  for  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  know 
I  am  expressing  the  views  of  many  peo- 
ple when  I  say  that  no  one  deserves  this 
honor  more  than  Mai'ie. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  from  Hon.  George  Romney, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  15,  1972. 
J.  B.  Harrison, 
Chairman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  congratulations 
to  OUahoma  City  and  its  bousing  authority 
on  the  dedication  of  bousing  for  the  elderly 
that  will  peipetuate  Marie  McGuire's  name. 
She  bas  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  provision 
of  housing  for  families  of  limited  Income  and 
the  elderly.  She  has  set  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  design  which  make  possible  a  re- 
warding environment  for  ovir  older  citizens. 
She  fully  merits  this  memorial  to  her  efforts, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  I  personally  appreciate  its 
slgnlflcance.  Again,  my  congratulations  on 
your  accomplishments. 

George  Romnet, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development. 


shek  our  best  wishes  for  good  health  and 
success  as  the  leader  of  free  China. 


nlzation  bas  set  a  praiseworthy  example  of 
effective  protest. 


INAUGURATION  OP  GENERALISSI- 
MO CHIANG  KAI-SHEK  FOR  HIS 
FIFTH  TERM  AS  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   REPUBLIC   OF  CHINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  will  be 
inaugurated  as  President  of  China  for 
his  fifth  term  on  May  20. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Republic  of  China 
had  a  very  trying  year  in  1971.  China 
was  expelled  from  the  United  Nations 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  her  position  in  the  interna- 
tional community  has  become  more  dif- 
ficult. Despite  this  setback,  the  people 
and  government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
met  and  survived  adversity  with  restraint 
and  dignity. 

Free  China  has  achieved  an  economic 
growth  of  11.4  percent;  and  foreign  in- 
vestments, particularly  those  from  the 
United  States,  have  been  on  the  increase. 
This  dynamic  economic  prosperity  and 
the  respect  and  observance  of  the  tradi- 
tional Chinese  way  of  life  will  certainly 
sustain  the  people  of  free  China  through 
the  forthcoming  years.  I  atti-ibute  these 
outstanding  achievements  not  only  to  the 
hard-working  efforts  of  the  free  Chinese 
people,  but  also  to  the  brilliant  leader- 
sliip  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republic  of  China 
has  been  our  stanchest  ally  during  the 
pa.st  quarter  of  a  centui7.  I  am  pleased 
that  President  Nixon  has  designated  John 
Eisenhower  as  his  s(>ecial  envoy  to  at- 
tend the  inauguration  ceremony.  Send- 
ing such  a  well-known  and  competent 
man  will  serve  to  reassure  the  people  and 
government  of  the  Republic  of  China  of 
the  continuous  friendship  and  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  join  me 
in  extending  to  President  Chiang  Kai- 


MINNESOTA  JEWS  AND 
SOVIET  ARTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  pub- 
lishing a  pamphlet  to  mark  this  month's 
exhibit  of  Soviet  arts  and  crafts  at  the 
Minnesota  Museum  of  Art  in  St.  Paul, 
the  Minnesota  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry  has  chosen  an  imusual  and  effec- 
tive means  to  protest  the  treatment  of 
Jews  in  the  Uj5.SJI.  Informative  and 
reasonable,  the  pamphlet  focuses  on  the 
exhibit  to  draw  attenticm  to  the  injus- 
tices inflicted  by  the  Soviet  Government 
on  its  Jewish  citizens. 

According  to  Marcia  Yugend,  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  committee,  the 
effort  reflects  the  committee's  deter- 
mination "to  educate  in  a  civilized, 
peaceful  manner."  At  a  time  when  hys- 
teria and  violence  have  become  the  fa- 
miliar hallmarks  of  political  protest,  Mrs. 
Yugend's  remarks  take  on  special  mean- 
ing for  all  of  us. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Minnesota 
Jews  and  Soviet  Arts."  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  applauded  the  action  of  the 
Minnesota  committee  and  quoted  a  por- 
tion of  Mrs.  Yugend's  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Minnesota    Jews   and   Sovnrr   Arts 

The  message  from  Minnesota  Jews  is 
straightforward.  "Welcome  to  the  exhibit," 
say  the  words  on  the  cover  of  a  pamphlet 
that  might  be  taken  for  an  official  guide  to 
the  splendid  exhibit  of  arts  and  crafts  from 
the  Soviet  Union  at  St.  Paul's  Minnesota 
Museum  of  Art  this  month.  The  rest  of  the 
message  Is  equally  straightforward,  well- 
tempered,  necessary  and.  In  our  view,  con- 
veyed In  an  admirable  way. 

For  the  Minnesota  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry  has  chosen  the  occasion  of  the  exhibit 
to  protest  the  treatment  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  Important  distinction  Is  that  the 
committee  Is  not  protesting  the  exhibit  It- 
self— the  welcome  is  sincere — but  alerting 
Minnesotaus  and.  perhaps,  a  number  of  Rus- 
siaiis  to  omissions  and  injustices. 

The  Twin  Cities  are  honored  to  be  one  of 
six  U.S.  metropolitan  areas  in  which  this  re- 
markable collection  of  ancient  and  con- 
temporary Soviet  artistic  works  is  being 
shown.  It's  no  stain  on  that  honor  to  note 
omissions.  In  a  collection  so  broadly  repre- 
senting the  diverse  cultures  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  does  seem  unusual  to  find  no  men- 
tion or  example  of,  say.  Marc  Chagall  or 
other  artists  of  Soviet  Jewish  origin. 

Nor  does  it  seem  inappropriate  for  Min- 
nesota Jews  to  use  the  exhibit  as  a  focus  for 
demonstrating  concern  about  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Art  knows  no  International 
boundaries;  political  expression  does.  In  this 
country  there's  nothing  Inconsistent  about 
applavidlng  an  exhibit  of  art  and  at  the  same 
time  criticizing  on  other  grounds  the  gov- 
ernment that  organized  the  exhibit.  Critics 
here  need  not  resort  to  underground  expres- 
sions of  protests  as  do  the  writers  of  un- 
published criticism,  or  samizdat,  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Marcia  Tugend.  chairman  of  the  Minne- 
sota Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry,  calls  the 
protest  an  attempt  "to  educate  in  a  civilized, 
peaceful  manner — not  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  Cold  War  or  anticommunism."  Her  orga- 


NEW  YORKERS  WIN  PULITZER 
PRIZE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
enter  in  the  Record  commendations  of 
two  New  York  journalists — reporters — 
John  Machacek  and  Richard  Cooper, 
both  of  the  Rochester  Times  Union,  who 
recently  were  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  general  local  reporting — fame  gained 
for  their  complete  and  factual  coverage 
of  the  Attica  prison  riots.  Their  task  was 
at  best  arduous  and  their  obstacles  many. 
Yet  with  dedication  and  perseverance 
they  overcame  these  obstacles  and 
brought  to  the  American  people  the 
truth  of  this  incident.  Their  profession- 
alism in  the  field  of  journalism  well 
merits  them  this  coveted  honor.  Indeed, 
they  are  a  credit  to  all  journalists  in  the 
Empire  State,  and  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  Nation's  young  and  ambitious 
journalists. 


INCLUSIVE  TOUR  CHARTERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  legislation  which 
eliminates  the  present  restrictions  on 
single-stop  inclusive  tour  charters.  The 
current  regulations  on  these  operations 
are  very  restrictive  and  virtually  pre- 
clude their  operation.  Neither  the  air- 
lines, the  travel  agents,  the  hotelkeepers, 
nor  the  traveling  public  benefits  from  the 
i-estrictive  rules. 

The  one-stop  inclusive  tour  charter 
could  increase  trafiBc  voliune  for  our  air- 
line industry,  increase  use  of  resorts  and 
provide  a  method  of  low-cost  vacation 
travel  for  the  American  people. 

One-stop  inclusive  tour  charters  seem 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  delivered  by  Shelby 
Southard,  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  USA,  and  chairman,  transportation 
committee,  of  the  Consumer  Federaticm 
of  America,  in  support  of  S.  3513. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Shelby  SotrrMARD 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
on  short  notice  to  testify  in  support  of 
S-3513  because  it  holds  out  the  posslblUty 
that  millions  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
Americans  may  expand  their  holiday  hori- 
zons. This  they  would  do  not  Just  In  terms  of 
overseas  vacations,  but  also  by  expanding  the 
vacation  travel  Industry  within  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  this  hemisphere. 

Introduction  of  the  one-stop  Inclusive 
Tour  Charter  could  provide  an  economic 
boost  for  existing  resort  areas,  help  to  cre- 
ate new  ones,  and  provide  a  badly  needed 
economic  transfusion  for  our  ailing  airline 
industry. 

These  predictions  on  my  part  do  not  come 
out  of  any  suddenly  acquired  expertise  in 
economics.  It  is  Just  that  this  Is  what  seems 
to  have  happened  in  Europe,  where  almost 
9  mlUlon  northern  Europeans  will  vacation 
In  Mediterranean  sunspots  this  year.  This, 
quite  simply  Is  thanks  to  the  availability  of 
low-cost,  single-center,  packaged  vacations. 
I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  something  of 
a  similiar  nature  would  not  occur  here- 
given  the  opportunity. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  dllTerence  in  attitude. 
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The  European  packaged  vacation  Is  very 
clearly  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
consumer.  It  also  reflects  the  views  of  the 
British  government  as  expressed  In  the  re- 
port of  the  U.K.  Oommlttee  on  Enquiry  into 
Civil  Air  Transport,  1969,  which  says: 

"One  of  the  odd  things  about  statements 
on  civil  air  transport  is  that  they  very  rarely 
talk  about  t)ie  customer  in  simple  language. 
So  let  us  siy  that  In  our  view  the  primary 
long-term  objective  of  a  national  policy  to- 
ward commOTTiaf-f^ng  should  be  to  see  that 
each  customer  gets  what  be  wants — ^not  what 
somebody  else  thinks  be  ought  to  want — at 
the  minimum  economic  price  that  can  be 
contrived.  Romantic,  exciting,  and  impor- 
tant though  the  airline  business  may  be,  it 
Is,  in  the  last  analysis,  there  to  do  the  same 
job  as  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick 
makers,  i.e.,  to  provide  services  for  money. 
Many  other  objectives  are  talked  about  in 
connection  with  air  transport,  but  we  put 
this  humdrum  one  right  at  the  top.  More- 
over we  believe  that  if  any  other  objective 
conflicts  with  it,  the  onus  of  justification 
should  fall  on  those  who  want  to  press  that 
objective  against  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer." 

With  that  special  flAlr  they  have  for  using 
our  common  language,  the  English  writers 
of  this  statement  have  said  what  I  have  long 
wanted  to  say  about  the  realities  of  air  travel. 

It  is  high  time  we  freed  ourselves  from  the 
mystique  of  the  subject  and  concerned  our- 
selves with  the  bread  and  potato  realities  of 
what  is  possible  in  air  travel.  If  vre  make  the 
regulations  realistic  and  consider  the  true 
needs  of  Americans,  we  can  have  a  high  reve- 
nue bulk  air  travel  market  like  the  one  that 
has  been  developed  in  Europe. 

8.  3613,  by  eliminating  the  present  three- 
Bt<9.  minimiun  price  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent Inclusive  Tour  Charter  regulations, 
would  be  an  imp<»tant  first  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  travel  market. 

As  they  learn  about  the  situation  In  Eu- 
rope, many  Americans  are  beginning  to  ask 
questions  about  low-cost  air  travel  in  this 
country.  Many  are  beginning  to  wonder  why 
they  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  as 
European  vacationers. 

They  are  beginning  to  wonder,  too,  why 
chartering  a  plane  has  to  be  such  a  cmnpll- 
cated  biisinees,  even  for  an  organization  that 
meets  all  the  qualifications  required  under 
the  affinity  regulations  set  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  As  the  Transportation  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
I  receive  many  letters  from  our  member  or- 
ganizations concerning  their  problems  with 
the  existing  afllnity  regulations.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  examples  of  the  major  com- 
plaints I  receive,  and  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  many  instances,  the  charter  organizer 
Is  an  tmpaid  volunteer — not  a  professional 
travel  agent. 

Bligihility  requirements. — CAB  regulations 
differ  from  lATA  rules  governing  scheduled 
carrier  charter  activity.  For  example,  CAB 
permits  travel  by  a  member's  parents,  pro- 
vided they  live  in  the  same  house;  lATA  does 
not. 

Restriction  on  one-way  charter  passen- 
gers.— One  member  writes:  "If  we  operate 
three  charter  flights  a  year  we  are  allowed  a 
five  per  cent  movement  of  passengers  from 
one  charter  flight  to  another.  This  is  benefi- 
cial since  It  allows  members  who  wish  to 
stay  over  for  a  longer  period  to  return  on  a 
later  flight.  However,  if  we  operate  four 
charter  flights  or  more  this  suddenly  be- 
comes a  sin.  No  one  is  allowed  to  travel  one 
way.  This  is  unconstitutional  discrimination 
against  certain  chartering  groups  who  meet 
all  other  requirements  of  eligibility.  It  ac- 
complished only  one  thing:  to  restrict  the 
development  of  chartering  programs.  It  works 
against  the  interests  of  the  consumer."  No 
one  suggests  complete  freedom  in  this  area, 
but  I  believe  that  there  is  room  for  more 
flexibility  than  currently  exists. 


Unnecessary  and  excessive  paperwork. — 
Almost  everyone  who  writes  to  me  is  angry 
about  this.  One  member  wrote:  "Present  reg- 
ulations require  a  tremendous  amount  of 
documentation,  charter  applications,  sup- 
porting information,  manifests,  copies  of 
every  advertisement,  date  of  membership, 
certiflcation  of  membership.  Obviously  this 
information  would  be  helpful  In  determining 
that  a  given  organization  is  violating  reg- 
ulations and  would  lead  to  their  conviction. 
The  problem  is  that  the  CAB  seems  to  as- 
sume that  every  organization  is  a  violator 
and  subjects  them  to  this  same  time  consum- 
ing barrage  of  paperwork.  Some  people  are 
not  entitled  to  hold  a  driver's  license.  But  we 
do  not  require  every  citizen  applying  for  one 
to  submit  his  life  history,  document  his 
financial  worth,  and  submit  notarized  affi- 
davits from  references,  attesting  to  bis  date 
of  birth  and  so  forth." 

Restriction  on  split  charters. — ^Thls  limits 
the  abUity  of  small  organizations  to  offer 
charter  programs  to  their  members,  since 
not  all  groups  can  put  together  full  plane- 
loads of  160  to  250  members.  More  freedom 
in  the  area  of  split  charters  requiring  40 
or  more  members,  would  permit  many 
smaller  chartering  organizations  to  con- 
solidate their  efforts. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between 
Affinity  Charters  and  ITC's,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same:  in  both  cases  it  seems  to  me 
Americans  are  faced  with  restrictions  that 
are  \inwarranted,  unnecessary,  and  unfair. 

I  hesitate  to  tell  the  airlines  how  to  run 
their  biisiness,  but  as  a  result  of  my  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  I  am  convinced  that 
bulk  air  transportation  is  the  wave  of  the 
future  for  pleasure  travel — both  domestical- 
ly, and  in  the  international  market.  The 
sooner  the  airlines  start  preparing  for  this 
market,  the  faster  it  will  develop.  I  should 
point  out,  however,  tliat  there  are  signs  that 
they  have  already  seen  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall — and  that,  despite  their  protesta- 
tions, they  are  beginning  to  change.  Some 
foreign  carriers  have  created  charter  sub- 
sidiaries. Others — like  Pan  American  and 
TWA — have  been  quietly  increasing  their 
own  charter  activities. 

During  the  past  four  years.  Pain  American's 
charter  traffic  Increased  from  100.472  (in 
1968),  to  247,780  last  year.  TWA's  charter 
traffic  showed  an  even  more  dramatic  Jump — 
from  31.837  in  1968,  to  151.612  last  year. 

As  I  say,  perhaps  they  are  getting  the 
message. 

In  any  event,  it  shows  that  they  are  not 
totally  oblivious  to  the  demands  of  the 
American  consumer  for  low-cost  charter 
travel.  That's  a  good  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  have  a  feeling  that  those  demands 
will  l>ecome  more  and  more  Insistent  as 
American  consumers  learn  in  detaU  about 
the  European  experience  with  low-cost  pack- 
age holidays. 

I  knew  al)out  the  single-stop  ITC's,  of 
course,  but  I  didn't  really  appreciate  their 
full  value  untu  I  had  the  opportunity  Just 
three  weeks  ago  to  attend  the  First  World 
Congress  on  Air  Transportation  and  Tourism 
in  Madrid,  and  learn  at  first  hand  how  they 
have  affected  the  European  travel  market. 

As  spokesman  for  American  consumers  at 
the  World  Congress  where  I  discussed  '.'The 
Consumer  Stake  In  Low-Cost  Air  Travel,"  I 
would  like  this  Committee  to  consider  two 
statements  I  have  extracted  from  the  re- 
port of  our  multi-national  panel  of  consumer 
representatives. 

One,  we  affirmed  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  large  mass  consumer  market  for  air 
transport  services  which  has  not  been  fully 
developed  by  the  suppliers.  We  stated  that 
promotion  of  low  fares  on  a  rational  basis 
as  regards,  for  example,  destination  and 
geographical  area  would  attract  a  far  larger 
consumer  demand  for  air  travel  than  exists 
at  present,  bringing  with  it  the  econonlc 


advantage  to  the  carriers  of  Improved  load 
factors. 

Second,  we  stated  that  governments 
should  play  a  more  active  part  in  removing 
regulations  which  discriminate  between 
different  types  of  air  traveller.  The  Panel  did 
not  request  public  subsidies  for  the  mass  con- 
sumer market.  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  Air 
Passengers  adopted  at  the  World  Congress 
we  specifically  asked  for  "The  avaUabllity  for 
all  people  of  charter  or  other  low-cost  air 
services  which  wiU  attract  a  mass  consumer 
demand  and  Insure  economic  operation  of 
airlines  whether  scheduled  or  charter." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
state  that  we  Americans  have  been  fairly 
passive  on  this  issue  in  the  past,  perhaps 
too  much  so.  As  we  learn  more  about  how  we 
have  been  discriminated  against,  I  am  con- 
fident that  consumers  will  become  increas- 
ingly vocal  in  their  demands  for  vacation 
opportunities  simUar  to  those  available  to 
European  travelers. 

Liberalizing  ITC  regulations  Is  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  consumer.  It  Is  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  carriers,  both  scheduled  and  supple- 
mental. In  my  considered  opinion,  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  they  are  going  to  have 
these  opportunities,  but  how  soon. 


US.  ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  a  chord  of  harmony 
between  labor  and  management  on  such 
a  vital  issue  as  improvement  of  produc- 
tivity. 

The  problem  was  highlighted  last  week 
at  the  19th  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference. U.S.  representatives  at  the  con- 
ference made  it  plain  that  the  American 
objective  is  to  change  its  present  trade 
deficit  into  a  big  trade  surplus. 

Earlier  the  chairman  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  had  urged  in  a  speech  to  news- 
paper publishers  in  New  York  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  improve  productivity.  Rich- 
ard C.  Gerstenberg  told  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  that 
the  Nation's  economic  problems  cannot 
be  solved  unless  the  productivity  of 
American  industry  is  increased  at  a  fast- 
er pace.  He  said  much  of  the  burden  for 
increasing  output  rests  with  manage- 
ment, although  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
for  lagging  productivity  is  labor's  fault. 

He  urged  the  publishers  to  "help  cor- 
rect the  widespread  misunderstanding 
that  higher  productivty  is  synonymous 
with  harder  work,  with  'speedups'  and 
with  labor  exploitation." 

He  said: 

Rather,  as  productivity  goes  up  and  as  the 
economy  prospers,  employment  also  goes  up, 
not  down. 

As  though  in  answer,  the  president  of 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers was  quoted  in  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial  as  agreeing  with  the  chair- 
man of  General  Motors. 

Hunter  Wharton,  president  of  the 
union,  indicated  in  his  remarks  at  their 
convention  in  Washington  that  perhaps 
contractors  were  not  always  getting  their 
money's  worth  when  they  hired  union 
labor. 

Mr.  Wharton  concluded: 

Had  productivity  increased  as  wages  began 
to  rise,  we  wouldn't  now  be  faced  with  some 
of  our  present  day  problems. 

Our  leaders  can  no  longer  demand  and  have 
standby  labor  on  the  Job  so  as  to  create  a  job 
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for  those  who  have  no  desire  to  work  for  their 
pay.  Labor  miist  rededlcate  Itself  to  a  pride  In 
workmanship — a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  pay. 

In  an  open  letter  to  George  Meany 
which  was  published  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  the  chsurman  of  the 
board  of  the  Nooter  Corp.  told  Meany 
that  the  laboring  man  has  never  "beat" 
inflation  by  increasing  his  wages  unduly. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Ryan,  who  wrote  the  letter, 
said  he  had  come  up  through  the  ranks 
of  labor  as  a  bricklayer  and  boilermaker. 
He  cited  recent  spiraling  wage  increases 
which  averaged  19  percent  a  year  in  the 
construction  industry  while  overall  pro- 
ductivity was  increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2.1  percent. 

This  fever  of  increases  started  what 
Mr.  Ryan  said  is  known  in  labor  as  the 
"catch-up." 

Factory  workers  and  others  wanted  "a 
piece"  of  the  high  settlements  obtained 
by  the  construction  trade  and  truck 
drivers.  The  race  was  on. 

The  settlement  of  the  west  coast  dock 
workers  at  20.6  percent  for  1  year,  which 
was  lowered  to  14.9  percent  by  the  Pay 
Board,  Is  recent  history. 

And  while  our  annual  productivity 
increase  is  2.1  percent,  the  Japanese  in- 
crease nms  at  18  percent  per  year. 

In  related  and  timely  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last  week, 
the  president  of  the  Nation-Wide  Com- 
mittee on  Import-Export  Policy  empha- 
sized the  need  for  U.S.  Industry  to 
become  more  productive,  but  also  adap- 
tation of  U.S.  trade  policy  to  radically 
changed  conditions. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  long-time  stu- 
dent of  foreign  trade,  pointed  out  some 
of  the  dilemmas  of  increased  productivity 
alone  in  competition  with  those  who  now 
vsB  not  only  our  technology  and  ma- 
chinery in  turning  out  the  same  prod- 
ucts, but  do  so  at  far  lower  costs  because 
of  the  continuing  gap  between  United 
States  and  foreign  wage  rates. 

Mr.  Strackbein  told  the  committee: 

Our  high  productivity  has  been  exported, 
so  to  speak,  foreign  costs  are  below  ours  be- 
cause foreign  wages,  whUe  rising  quite  rapid- 
ly, did  not  bridge  the  gap.  Foreign  produc- 
tivity came  much  closer  on  our  heels  than 
foreign  wages,  partly  because  our  companies 
established  manufacturing  faciUties  abroad 
and  used  our  own  patents  in  these  facilities, 
and  partly  because  we  licensed  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  use  our  patients  .  .  .  others  can 
now  manufacture  the  same  thing  the  Indus- 
trial leader  does,  and  do  it  cheaper,  be  It  in 
Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy  or  wherever  our 
technology  has  taken  root.  Moreover,  they 
need  foreign  markets  because  their  low  wages 
do  not  provide  a  sufficient  home  market. 

And  therein  lies  the  contradiction  of 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

As  Mr.  Strackbein  says: 

If  we  insist  on  confronting  our  problem 
'  with  a  hypnotic  chant  citing  our  superior 
"know-how."  hand  in  hand  with  a  worship- 
ful attitude  toward  increasing  productivity, 
and  nostalgic  attachment  to  free  trade  whUe 
refusing  to  accept  the  meaning  of  the  cumu- 
lative evidence  of  the  sterility  of  this  posture, 
we  will  surrender  the  motivation  that 
brought  us  world  industrial  leadership  in  the 
first  instance. 

It  needs  no  heavy  protectionist  onslaught 
to  preserve  what  this  country  buUt  In 
pioneering  fashion.  No  turning  back  of  the 
clock   is  needed  nor  injury  to  ovir  trading 


partners  In  the  world:   only  adaptation  to 
radically  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Indeed  reassuring 
that  certain  segments  of  both  labor  and 
management  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  increased  productivity  and  an  end 
to  self-defeating  pay  boosts. 

But  these,  alone,  will  not  solve  our 
economic  and  trade  problems.  The  Unit- 
ed States  suffered  a  trade  deficit  of  more 
than  $2  billion  last  year.  For  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year,  the  deficit  was  $1.5 
billion,  the  largest  in  its  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Mr. 
Strackbein's  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  the  Senate  as  a 
most  thoughtful  and  expert  analysis  and 
assessment  of  U.S.  trade  policy — and 
what  is  wrong  with  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PltODCCTIVlTt    ANO  PDU.   EMPLOTMENT 

(Statement  of  O.  B.  Strackbein,  president. 

the   Nation-Wide   Committee   on   Import- 

Kxport  Policy) 

Increasing  the  productivity  of  labor  Is 
seemingly  one  of  the  present-day  impera- 
tives if  we  are  to  douse  the  fires  of  inflation 
and  meet  foreign  competition.  Greater  out- 
put per  man-hour  at  a  given  level  of  wages 
will,  of  course,  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 
The  forces  of  competition,  to  the  extent  that 
they  operate,  will  then  also  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  If  wages  rise  lees  than  pro- 
ductivity the  consimier  will  enjoy  lower 
prices.  If  the  wage  level  rises  In  equal  pro- 
portion to  productivity  prices  will  stand  still, 
other  things  being  equal.  Of  course,  if  wages 
rise  faster  than  productivity  prices  would  be 
expected  under  normal  conditions  of  supply, 
to  rise.  At  least,  so  goes  the  catechism  of 
economics. 

The  imperative  of  increasing  productivity 
has  been  raised  almost  to  the  majesty  of  the 
absolute. 

It  is  desirable  therefore  to  examine  some 
of  the  credentials  of  this  towering  impera- 
tive. While  its  very  simplicity  makes  it  at- 
tractive, the  side  efiects  it  may  produce  may 
detract  from  any  Inclination  to  extend  blank 
endorsement  to  the  mandate. 

CREDENTIALS   OF    BICHSR    PRODUCTIVITT 

In  the  first  place,  productivity  can  be  in- 
creased in  any  meaningful  sense  only  by 
displacement  of  labor.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  some  80%  of  the  corporate  produc- 
tion costs  consists  of  employee  compensa- 
tion. It  was  not  the  faster  shoveling  of  coal 
by  the  coal  miners  that  so  greatly  increased 
the  output  per  man-hour  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. It  was  the  Introduction  of  mammoth 
machines  and  strip-mining  that  accom- 
plished the  decimation  of  the  miners'  ranks. 
The  result  was  a  great  gain  In  competition 
standing,  not  only  in  opening  foreign  mar- 
kets but  In  avoiding  eviction  of  coal  from 
our  domestic  market  by  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  output  of  coal  per  man-year  increased 
from  1,239  tons  in  1950  to  4,2S1  tons  in  1968. 
The  number  of  coal  miners  on  the  other 
hand,  as  might  be  expected,  declined  from 
415,000  in  1950  to  127,000  in  1968.  (Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1971. 
Table  1049,  p.  642) .  In  other  words  as  pro- 
ductivity rose  3.4-fold  between  1950  and 
1968,  the  number  of  miners  declined  in  al- 
most equal  proportion,  or  by  70%,  or  to  a 
level  of  30%  of  the  415,000  employed  in  1950. 

One  of  the  results  was,  of  course,  the 
great  distress  of  the  coal-mining  region, 
usually  referred  to  euphemistically  as 
"Appalachla",  which  has  cost  the  Treasury 
huudred    of    millions    of    dollars    without 


curing  the  blight.  Meantime  our  exports 
rose  to  60  million  tons,  or  10%  of  our 
domestic  output.  Obviously  our  amazing 
productivity  achievement  that  brought  us 
gratifying  exports  and  competitive  prowess 
did  little  to  help  the  displaced  mine  work- 
ers— some  300,000  of  them  or  70%  of  the  work 
force  I  Since  the  number  of  bituminous 
coal  miners  (responsible  for  over  98%  of 
our  coal  production)  haa  fallen  to  127.000 
by  1968,  the  10%  exports  saved  the  Jobs  of 
some  12.000  miners.  Such  a  meager  result 
should  give  pause  to  those  who  would  raise 
Increasing  productivity  to  the  level  of  a 
virtual  categorical  imperative,  to  be  loved, 
honored  and  obeyed. 

In  the  field  of  economic  bard  facts 
armed  with  a  warhead  of  real  meaning  are 
not  often  encountered.  When  we  do  en- 
counter them  we  shotild  be  grateful  and 
learn  something  from  their  significance, 
rather  than  dlsml.salng  them  because  they 
raised  disconcerting  questions. 

For  example,  higher  productivity  in  other 
fields  need  not  be  looked  to  much  more 
hopefully  as  a  source  of  higher  employ- 
ment than  coal  under  the  present  atatua 
of  world  trade  and  our  position  in  it. 

The  further  notion  that  we  can  pull 
ourselves  out  of  our  present  imenviable 
economic  position  either  at  home  or  abroad 
by  Increasing  our  exports,  an  endeavor 
that  is  seen  to  rest  on  rising  productivity. 
Is  almost  totally  false.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  increasing  exports  oi  agricult\iral 
products  made  possible  by  rising  output 
per  man-hour.  In  the  1930's  nearly  half 
of  our  total  exports  were  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. After  the  permanent  displacement  of 
some  two-thirds  of  agricultural  workers  by 
greater  productivity  our  exports  of  farm 
products  were  only  some  16%  of  total  ex- 
ports. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  the  coal 
mining  industry  the  productivity  leap  was 
imquestionably  an  Imperative,  Indeed  the 
only  means  of  siirvival;  but  Its  cost  in 
employment  prevents  its  conversion  into 
a  Justification  for  a  similar  course  to  be 
adopted  by  other  Industries. 

TBI    HISTORIC    ROLE    OF    INCREASING 
PRODUCnvITT 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  rising 
prxjductlvlty  has  been  both  the  source  of 
greater  employment  and  higher  wages  In 
this  coimtry.  In  fact  what  was  o\ir  \inique 
economic  system  until  a  few  years  ago  owed 
its  genesis  in  great  measure  to  the  rising 
productivity  that  flows  from  Invention  and 
proliferating  technology. 

The  fruits  of  technology,  to  be  sure,  were 
not  enough  of  themselves  to  build  our  sys- 
tem, but  they  represented  one  of  the  corner- 
stones. Without  them  we  would  not  have  cut 
our  anchorage  that  held  us  to  the  more 
pedestrian  European  system  sc«ne  seventy 
years  ago.  Technology  by  itself  was  not 
enough  because  the  mass-production  of 
which  it  was  the  efficient  caiise  did  not  and 
cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  needs  the 
complement  of  mass-consumption;  and  this 
fact,  a  strictly  American  perception,  though 
in  no  sense  abstruse,  long  evaded  compren- 
hension  by  our  European  forebears.  Their 
skepticism,  as  reflected  by  the  British  was  no 
doubt  sustained  many  years  by  the  negative 
attitude  of  their  leading  economists,  such 
as  Ricardo,  toward  wages  and  their  economic 
function.  The  British  economists  were  in  a 
sense  apologists  for  the  factory  system  that 
revulsed  Dickens  and  Burke  before  him,  and 
others,  who  were  appalled  at  the  employment 
of  children  and  the  Inhuman  working  con- 
ditions Imposed  on  factory  workers  and 
miners  In  general. 

ORIGIN    OF   FREE   TRADE 

English  leadership  in  the  world  rested  on 
her  conunerce,  protected  by  her  navy.  Since 
she  was  short  on  natural  resources  she  de- 
pended on  imports  of  raw  products  to  feed 
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her  factories.  These  In  turn  not  only  sup- 
plied the  home  market  but  also  produced 
siuplus  output  for  export.  The  latter  brought 
her  the  exchange  necessary  to  sustain  her 
necessary  imports. 

The  English  situation  Indeed  gave  rise  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  free  trade — a  system  that  was  weU  suited 
to  England's  Interest  In  holding  her  colonies 
as  sources  of  raw  materials  (i.e.,  as  agrarian 
and  raw  material  economies)  and  as  markets 
for  her  factory  output.  Our  own  academic 
economists  drank  deeply  of  the  Adam  Smith 
vintage  of  free  trade  and,  failing  to  note  the 
great  difference  between  our  economic  situa- 
tion and  that  of  the  British,  undertook  to 
apply  to  us  what  was  good  for  England  but 
not  necessarily  for  us.  They  took  the  words 
of  the  British  economic  ap<doglsts  as  the 
gospel  and  using  our  chairs  of  university 
economics  preached  the  gospel  of  free  trade 
to  generation  after  generation  of  students. 
The  result  was  an  Intellectual  and  emotional 
conditl<Milng  of  oxir  economists  that  has  not 
yet  achieved  the  ability  to  break  through  to 
reality.  What  was  good  for  colonial  England 
In  the  18tb  and  19th  centuries  was  fastened 
on  us  as  if  it  were  also  a  superb  prescrip- 
tion for  our  economic  health.  Actually  we 
flouted  the  theory  In  great  part  In  practice 
and  erected  a  protective  tarilT,  beginning  in 
1816.  This  action  made  possible  our  economic 
independence  of  England,  as  we  had  earlier 
gained  our  political  Independence. 

However,  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil 
War  that  wre  began  to  lay  the  basis  for  a 
new  system  (still  capitalistic,  to  be  sure) 
that  greatly  modified  our  economic  heritage. 
The  point  of  departure  was  not  immediately 
visible  but  m  time  produced  a  divergence  of 
great  proportions. 

Once  the  post-Civil  War  heavy  concen- 
trations of  capital  built  trusts  and  virtual 
monopolies  we  began  to  see  the  need  for 
anti-trust  legislation  if  the  lowered  costs  of 
production  that  were  made  possible  by  our 
mechanical  developments  were  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  public,  i.e.,  the  consumers.  1890 
marked  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  This  was  followed  in  some  25 
years  later  by  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Federal  Reserve  Acts. 
After  another  20  years  we  put  the  Bobinson- 
Patman  Act  on  our  statute  books:  another 
anti-monopoly  measure. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  we  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  mass  production  made 
possible  by  our  inventiveness  and  industrial 
talent.  Then  came  the  redeeming  recognition 
of  the  link  between  mass-production  and 
mass-consumption.  By  Itself  mass  production 
would  only  accumulate  Indigestible  sur- 
pluses of  goods.  It  was  necessary  to  place 
higher  purchasing  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumers. 

Very  well,  who  were  the  principal  con- 
sumers? Potentially  they  were  those  who  in 
the  aggregate  have  the  most  money  to  spend, 
rather  than  the  few  who  receive  the  highest 
incomes. 

In  1969  the  number  of  males  employed  in 
this  country  was  48.8  million  while  the  num- 
ber of  employed  females  was  29.0  million.  The 
average  pay  of  the  males  was  $7,659  and  of 
females  $3,958.  Here  then  was  a  potential 
consumer  market  of  $370  billion  among  the 
employed  males  and  $114  billion  among  the 
employed  females,  for  a  total  potential  mar- 
ket of  $488  billion.  Had  the  per  capita  in- 
come been  only  $1000  per  year  instead  of  the 
higher  figure,  the  potential  market,  assum- 
ing the  same  price  level,  would  have  been 
very  much  smaller,  or  about  $79  billion  in- 
stead of  $488  billion.  Yet  such  a  low  level 
of  income  would  still  have  exceeded  by  far  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  the  Chinese 
(mainland)  population  of  some  750  million 
and  that  of  the  Indian  population  of  some 
550  million,  not  to  mention  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  265  million  (plus)  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can population. 
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This  country  was  not  noted  as  being  In 
the  forefront  of  wage  levels  until  the  twen- 
tieth centtuy;  nor  was  It  noted  as  an  indus- 
trial nation,  except  perhaps  as  being  on  the 
threshold  of  new  departures. 

Given  our  mechanical,  technological  and 
managerial  talent  It  nevertheless  did  not  fol- 
low that  we  would  know  what  to  do  with 
It.  We  had  no  greater  endowment  In  those 
fields  than  the  Europeans  from  whom  we 
sprang.  We  did  have  greater  distances  staring 
us  m  the  face;  and  it  may  be  guessed  that, 
much  as  the  automobile  Is  being  castigated 
today  as  the  mother  of  many  of  our  Ills,  the 
need  for  farther  and  more  agile  locomotion, 
to  tame  our  distances,  may  have  motivated 
and  sparked  the  mass-production  outbreak 
to  which  we  gave  ourselves  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  when  we  tinkered  with  the 
automobile.  In  any  event  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  connection  between  mass- 
production  and  mass-consumption  was 
grasped  by  the  great  entrepreneur  of  that 
Industry  who  put  It  into  actual  effect  before 
it  was  recognized  and  Implemented  else- 
where. 

It  needed  vision,  obvious  as  the  equation  is 
today,  to  perceive  the  great  market  possi- 
bilities that  would  open  If  the  cost  of  a  highly 
useful  and  enjoyable  product  could  be 
brought  to  a  level  low  enough  to  come  within 
the  pocketbook  reach  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  needed  not  quite  so  much  sharp- 
ness perhaps  to  see  f\irther  that  achievement 
of  the  objective  could  be  helped  If  the  In- 
come of  these  masses  could  rise  and  thus 
meet  the  lowering  cost  half  way. 

Monopoly  power  would  perhaps  have  led 
the  automobile  makers  to  concentrate  on 
the  upper  levels  of  income.  If  we  would  gain 
an  Idea  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
approaches.  I.e.,  a  limited  high-Income  mar- 
ket and  a  mass  market,  we  must  move  to 
recent  dates  because  of  the  state  of  avail- 
ability of  statistical  data. 

In  1962  the  number  of  "Top  Wealth- 
holders"  m  this  country,  i.e.  those  with  gross 
assets  of  $60,000  or  more,  was  4.13  million 
of  a  population  of  over  180  million.  Of  these 
4.13  miUion  over  half  had  gross  assets  un- 
der $100,000.  Those  with  gross  assets  of 
$200,000  or  more  numbered  670,000  and  those 
with  assets  of  $1  miUlon  or  more  ntim- 
bered  59  thousand.  This  was  one  person  out 
of  3,000  of  the  1962  population.  (Ibid.,  1971, 
Table  523,  p.  327). 

If  we  turn  to  actual  Income  as  distin- 
guished from  gross  assets  we  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent but  nonetheless  very  useful  measure 
so  far  as  market  potentials  go. 

In  1969  the  median  Income  of  males  aged 
14  and  over  was  $6,429.  For  females  the 
median  was  $2,132.  Of  the  men  92.5%  had 
an  income;  and  65.8%  of  the  females. 

The  males  with  an  income  of  $10,000  and 
over  were  24.1%  of  the  total;  females  2.4%. 
Males  with  an  Income  of  $7-9,999  were 
21.6%  of  the  total;  females  5.9%.  The  next 
lower  bracket  of  $6-6,999  showed  7.6%  of 
the  males  and  4.8 '^b  of  the  females.  From 
$5-5,999,  the  percentages  were  7.0%  for 
males  and  6.9  c  for  females.  (Ibid.,  Table 
509,  p.  320.) 

A  yacht  manufactxirer  might  aim  at  the 
market  represented  by  the  670,000  who  had 
gross  assets  of  $200,000  or  more. 

The  earlier  automobile  manufacturers  no 
doubt  also  aimed  at  the  higher  but  sparsely 
populated  high  income  levels,  because  of 
the  high  unit  cost  of  their  product.  Monop- 
oly power  might  have  elected  to  stay  at  that 
level,  preferring  a  small  volume  with  a  high 
profit  per  unit. 

That  was  not,  however,  what  happened. 
Henry  Ford  Is  usually  credited  with  the 
breakthrough.  He  had  no  Census  Bureau 
statistics  to  show  him  the  various  layers 
of  income  of  the  people,  but  he  could  guess 
that  he  would  have  a  mxich  larger  market 
if  he  could  bring  down  his  costs  to  a  level 


that  would  tap  the  mass  market.  This  he 
did.  thanks  to  his  vision,  his  courage  and 
productive  genius.  He  also  recognized  the 
market-boosting  effect  of  adequate  wages. 
He  did  have  some  conditions  weighted  in 
his  favor,  such  as  a  toil-willing  population, 
free  enterprise,  a  national  patent  system, 
free  trade  among  the  States,  low  tax  levels, 
no  Import  competition  distorting  his  tim- 
ing options,  and  skilled  labor.  There  was 
adequate  competition,  but.  in  view  of  his 
glimpse  of  the  potentials  of  a  mass  market 
it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  traded 
his  vision  for  a  more  limited  but  high-price 
market. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile,  of  course, 
boded  111  for  the  wagon  and  carriage  Indus- 
try, not  to  mention  horse  breeding  and 
growing  of  feed  grain. 

There  was  a  fruitful  lesson  still  to  be 
learned.  This  lurked  In  the  meaning  of  an 
elastic  demand.  Not  all  products  enjoy  the 
species  of  growing  demand  that  greeted  the 
cost  reductions  accomplished  by  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Had  Henry  Ford  been  a 
wheat  or  com  farmer  he  would  have  faced 
a  wholly  different  market  prospect.  The 
reason  is  simple  and  obvious.  Every  person 
has  only  one  stomach.  Therefore  biology  sets 
a  limit  to  consumption.  This  is  true  also  of 
domesticated  animals  that  may  consume 
grains. 

Had  Mr.  Ford  come  into  possession  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  crop  land  so  that  he  coxild 
have  devoted  his  mechanical  talents  to  mass 
production  and  sharp  reduction  in  the  price 
of  wheat  or  com  per  biishel,  he  would  not 
have  been  greeted  by  a  happily  expansive 
market.  The  demand  for  food  products  Is 
quite  Inelastic.  While  everyone  has  a  stomach 
not  everyone  had  an  automobile.  While  every- 
one needed  a  stomach  in  order  to  live  he  did 
not  need  an  automobile  but  could  perhaps 
use  one  if  he  could  afford  the  cost  and  ex- 
pense of  having  one.  He  could  even  own  more 
than  one  machine.  If  it  came  to  that.  A  sec- 
ond or  even  an  auxiliary  stomach  Is  perhaps 
not  yet  even  on  the  drawing  boards,  much  as 
gourmets  might  like  an  extra  one. 

Mr.  Ford  might  have  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  manhours  to  produce 
wheat  but  this  achievement  would  not  have 
Increased  the  number  of  stomachs  that  might 
be  fed.  The  planters  and  harvesters  whom  he 
would  have  displaced  would  not  have  been 
rehired  because  of  a  ballooning  of  demand 
such  as  greeted  his  automobile.  In  the  latter 
Instance  the  Increased  demand  led  to  the 
hiring  of  more  and  more  workers.  The  dis- 
tressed carriage  and  wagon  makers  and  horse 
and  fed  grain  producers  would  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  work  force,  albeit  not  directly 
or  overnight.  If  there  were  other  products  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  automobile,  the 
labor  market  would  take  up  the  slack  instead 
of  settling  into  stagnation. 

Mr.  Ford's  wheat  would  have  accumulated 
huge  surpluses  in  search  of  storage  space. 
Presumably  he  might  have  sought  export 
markets  and  might  indeed  have  found  some. 
Even  so  he  woxild  not  have  encountered  an 
Indefinitely  expansible  demand  beyond  the 
head-count  of  the  population  here  or  abroad. 
The  national  experience  with  agricultural 
labor  in  this  country  imder  the  farm  pro- 
gram completely  supports  these  observations. 
The  six  or  seven  millions  of  farm  workers 
who  have  been  displaced  by  modern  agricul- 
ture In  this  country  and  the  phenomenal  In- 
crease in  productivity  of  our  farming  opera- 
tions, have  not  found  resettlement  and  re- 
employment on  the  land.  Inelasticity  of  de- 
mand for  food  products,  which  account  for 
more  than  three  quarters  of  our  farm  acre- 
age, is  the  bar  absolute  against  achievement 
of  the  employment  expansion  characteristic 
of  new  or  radically  modified  nonessential 
products  produced  by  industry. 

Rising  productivity  in  the  production  of 
essential  goods,  be  they  agricultural  or  min- 
eral, represents  a  counteiralllng  force  work- 
ing against  full  emploj-ment.  When  we  re- 
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leased  agrlctUtural  workers  from  the  land 
because  of  rising  productivity  they  could  no 
longer  remain  on  the  land.  They  poured  Into 
the  cities.  The  higher  productivity  of  farm- 
ers did  not  lead  to  significantly  higher  con- 
sumption of  farm  products.  Therefore  the 
displaced  workers  remained  displaced.  They 
could  hope  to  find  reemployment  only  In 
the  Industries  or  services  that  catered  to  an 
elastic  demand.  While  the  number  of  prod- 
ucts for  which  the  demand  Is  elastic  Is  very 
large  absorption  of  displaced  workers  Is  a 
slow  process.  Witness  Appalachia.  With  re- 
spect to  nonessential  goods  the  only  limit  to 
demand  Is  Income,  assuming  wage  increases 
In  keeping  with  the  higher  productivity.  (To- 
day, to  be  sure,  other  limitations  are  raising 
rather  ugly  heads  in  the  form  of  resource 
exhaustion,  pollution,  etc.) 

We  have  obviously  not  lacked  rising  em- 
ployee compensation  In  recent  years.  We 
have,  however,  encountered  a  different  ob- 
stacle to  absorption  of  the  work  force.  Time 
was,  until  recently,  when  we  could  depend 
on  new  products  or  revolutionized  methods 
of  producing  established  products,  to  lead 
to  additional  sales  as  costs  were  brought 
down,  as  witness  radio,  television  (for  a 
time),  household  appliances  of  a  great  va- 
riety, synthetic  textUes,  etc.  ThU  meant  new 
Job  openings  sufficient  to  absorb  the  net  ad- 
ditions to  our  work  force  which  are  now 
well  In  excess  of  a  million  per  year. 

Now,  however,  even  though  costs  can  still 
be  reduced  by  mechanical  and  other  Inno- 
vations, the  incentive  is  no  longer  what  It 
was.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on  our  domestic 
market  to  supply  the  customers  for  made- 
ln-U.S.A.  products  as  we  could  in  the  past. 

Our  high  productivity  has  been  exported, 
80  to  speak.  Foreign  costs  are  below  ours  be- 
cause foreign  wages,  while  rising  quite  rap- 
Idly,  did  not  bridge  the  gap.  Foreign  produc- 
tivity came  much  closer  on  our  heels  than 
foreign  wages,  partly  because  our  companies 
established  manufacturing  facilities  abroad 
and  used  our  own  patents  in  these  facilities, 
and  partly  because  we  licensed  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  use  our  patents. 

A  budding  young  Henry  Ford  today,  look- 
ing about  himself,  would  see  a  vastly  changed 
world-setting  from  the  one  of  Henry  Ford 
two  generations  ago.  The  latter  had  all  the 
time  he  needed  to  develop  and  Improve  his 
product.  Every  substantial  Improvement  In 
production  meant  more  sales  as  he  cut  his 
costs.  If  anyone  contested  his  market,  his 
con4>etltor,  whoever  he  might  be,  operated 
under  the  same  wage  levels  as  himself,  or 
not  so  far  below  that  Mr.  Ford  could  not 
oope  with  the  difference  within  the  amount 
of  time  he  had  available. 

He  (the  elder  Ford)  was  not  likely  to 
awaken  one  day  as  does  his  young  successor 
In  some  other  industry,  to  be  confronted  by 
»  chilling  challenge  from  abroad  where  some 
entrepreneur,  either  American  or  foreign, 
offers  for  the  Americau  market  an  acceptable 
competitive  product,  as  good  as  his  own,  or 
better,  at  a  cost  so  much  lower  than  he  could 
match  that  he  must  look  beyond  this  country 
for  additional  sales  territory.  Unlike  his 
young  successor  the  elder  Ford  had  no  Im- 
port competition,  and  needed  none  to  stir 
him  into  a  maximum  effort. 

His  young  counterpart  would  now  be  in 
much  the  same  straits  with  his  marketing  as 
the  elder  Ford  would  have  been  with  his 
wheat  surplus  had  he  gone  into  vast  wheat 
acreage  as  previously  pictured.  While  the 
young  Ford's  sales  of  nonfood  products 
would  not  be  limited  by  the  one-stomach  per 
person  as  it  would  be  with  wheat,  it  would 
be  limited  nevertheless  by  the  Import  Intru- 
sion that  would  despoil  his  market,  upset  his 
planning  and  his  timing  no  less  than  darken 
his  prospects  for  serving  an  expanding 
market.  The  Imports  would  do  what  the  in- 
elastic demand  does  for  wheat. 

He  would  now  look  abroad  for  an  increas- 
ing part  of  his  expansion.  The  higher  em- 


ployment that  would  have  happened  here 
under  the  old  condition  would  now  be  shared 
with  his  foreign  planta  and  with  other  for- 
eign producers. 

The  cry  for  greater  efficiency  is  now  an 
ironic  mockery  as  it  reverberates  through  the 
manufacturing  community,  be  it  automobile, 
steel  or  textiles,  electronics,  office  machines 
or  a  hundred  varieties  of  other  consumer 
goods.  Others  can  now  manufacture  the 
same  thing  the  American  industrial  leader 
does,  and  do  it  cheaper,  be  It  in  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  or  wherever  our  technology 
has  taken  root.  Moreover,  they  need  foreign 
markets  because  their  low  wages  do  not  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  home  market. 

The  competitive  margin  needed  for  hold- 
ing our  home  market  or  expanding  it  for  our 
own  products,  has  been  greatly  narrowed  and 
In  a  number  of  Instances  has  disappeared. 
The  market  for  the  nonessential  product, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  our  employment, 
has  been  converted  Increasingly  Into  the 
relatively  static  characteristic  of  the  essen- 
tial product  so  far  as  Job-generation  Is  con- 
cerned— for  the  reason  already  given. 

When  rising  Imports  strike  the  market 
for  an  essential  product  like  wheat,  meat  or 
other  food  product,  they  may  take  away  a 
certain  sha.'e  of  the  market  and  thus  de- 
prive the  growers  of  that  much  acreage  out- 
put. They  must  then  curtail  their  acreage 
or  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  price-depress- 
ing surplus. 

Yet  the  effect  is  not  as  serious  as  the  in- 
vasion of  our  market  for  nonessentials 
of  the  kind  that  enjoy  an  expanding  mar- 
ket as  the  costs  are  reduced,  the  product  Im- 
proved made  more  useful,  pleasurable  and 
more  attractive.  When  the  Imports  cut  off 
the  potential  expansion  or  cut  the  expan- 
sion down  to  merely  supplying  the  Increase 
In  population,  our  coefficient  or  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion Is  destroyed  or  severely  crippled  and 
the  nonessential  product  Is  converted  into 
the  same  pedestrian  pace  as  the  nonessen- 
tial one  in  point  of  Job  creation. 

Capital  will  not  come  forth  readily  or  ea- 
gerly to  be  poured  into  research  and  develop- 
ment, consumer  research,  market  cultiva- 
tion, plant  expansion  and  similar  activities. 
Rather  a  cautious  atmosphere  will  prevail. 
Venture  capital  aimed  at  production  of  non- 
essentials Is  notoriously  timid  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  consumer  can  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  curtail  his  spending,  post- 
pone his  buying  or  reduce  his  consumption. 
If  possible  the  venture  capital  will  hedge  by 
going  overseas  to  participate  in  the  low  la- 
bor-cost advantage  that  confers  the  com- 
petitive margin  on  foreign  producers  by  dint 
of  which  they  have  penetrated  our  market. 

Established  Industries  will  undertake  for- 
eign manufactiure  to  supply  foreign  markets 
from  within.  They  will  In  many  cases  equip 
their  foreign  plants  with  American  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  thus  boost  ex- 
ports of  these  products.  In  1971  our  exports 
of  machinery  continued  to  run  a  strong  sur- 
plus while  nearly  all  other  manufactured 
goods  sustained  heavy  trade  deficits.  The  In- 
dication is  that  foreign  productivity  will 
continue  to  rise  as  our  export  of  machinery 
continues  at  a  high  level. 

However,  this  may  be  a  short  road,  since 
our  Imports  of  machinery  have  grown  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years  than  our 
exports.  The  recipient  countries  of  otir  ex- 
ports are  fast  learning  how  to  build  their  own 
machinery  and  to  gain  world  markets  for 
their  exports. 

If  we  insist  on  confronting  our  problem 
with  a  hypnotic  chant  citing  our  superior 
"know-how",  hand  in  hand  with  a  worshipful 
attitude  toward  Increasing  productivity,  and 
a  nostalgic  attachment  to  free  trade  while 
refusing  to  accept  the  meaning  of  ciunu- 
lative  evidence  of  the  sterility  of  this  pos- 
ture, we  will  surrender  the  motivation  that 
brought  us  world  industrial  leadership  in  the 
first  Instance. 


It  needs  no  heavy  protectionist  onslaught 
to  preserve  what  this  country  built  In  pi- 
oneering fashion.  No  turning  back  of  the 
clock  Is  needed  nor  Injury  to  our  trading 
partners  In  the  world:  only  adaptation  to 
radically  changed  conditions. 


SENATOR  HARTKE  COMMENTS  ON 
STEEL  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
after  my  visit  to  Japan,  I  felt  sure  that 
some  kind  of  satisfactory  arrangrement 
could  be  worked  out  between  foreign 
steel  suppliers  and  the  United  States.  All 
we  needed  was  an  administration  or  a 
Congress  willing  to  put  some  muscle  in 
our  trade  policies. 

Following  the  formula  included  in  my 
"Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971,  and  the  basic 
thrust  of  my  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972,  the  administration  has 
just  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Jap- 
anese and  European  steel  producers  that 
will  cover  about  85  percent  of  our  steel 
impoi1:s. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  there  are 
things  in  this  arrangement  that  I  like. 
Specialty  steel  receives  protection  for  the 
first  time,  as  do  certain  finished  steel 
products.  Following  the  Hartke-Burke 
approach,  the  administration  apparently 
Eisked  for  and  got  agreement  that  within 
each  broad  classification  of  specialty  steel 
the  exporter  would  "not  significantly  de- 
part from  the  product  mix  of  exports 
over  recent  years."  In  further  imitation 
of  the  Hartke-Burke  approach,  foreign 
steel  exporters  have  agreed  to  limit  the 
future  growth  of  exports  to  2V2  percent 
a  year — roughly  the  rate  of  growth  fore- 
seen for  domestic  production. 

What  strikes  home  with  double  ii*ony 
is  that  after  so  much  administi-atlon  talk 
about  how  quotas  will  invoke  retaliation, 
negotiations  between  interested  parties 
and  the  n.S.  Government  led  to  a  trade 
arrangement.  Like  so  much  of  the  ad- 
ministration talk  on  trade,  It  has  been 
long  on  rhetoric  and  short  on  reality. 
This  is  just  the  type  of  negotiation  en- 
visioned by  my  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act. 

But  the  American  people  must  be  made 
aware  that  one  arrangement  does  not 
solve  a  desperate  trade  crisis.  This  past 
quarter,  our  trade  deficit  was  1.5  billion 
dollars — that  presages  a  deficit  of  6  bil- 
lion dollars  for  1972.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  and  whole  in- 
dustries have  been  lost  to  imports.  Cap- 
ital needed  at  home  to  provide  new  jobs 
for  a  growing  work  force  has  flooded 
overseas  where  American  runaway  firms 
often  produce  for  the  American  market. 

We  must  move  now  to  enact  trade  leg- 
islation that  will  meet  the  giant  trading 
blocks  and  foreign  cartels  that  are 
swamping  traditional  American  markets. 
Without  prompt,  comprehensive  trade 
legislation,  the  United  States  is  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  second-rate  trading 
power. 

FEDERAL  REGULATION  OP  PRIVATE 
PENSIONS— WHAT  IS  REALLY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, May  8.  I  testified  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  hear- 
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ings  on  Hil.  12272,  the  administration's 
pension  reform  bill. 

As  I  am  the  author  of  the  comprehen- 
sive pension  reform  bill  pending  in  the 
Senate,  S.  2,  as  well  as  the  coauthor  of 
the  recently  introduced  Williams-Javlts 
pension  rrform  bill,  S.  3598,  my  views  on 
the  bill  pending  in  the  other  body  may 
be  of  interest. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FEDEEAL    RWStFLATION    OF    PBIVATE    PENSIONS: 

What  is  Rxau,t  Nkkoed 
i.  intkoduction 

An  Ulusory  pension  "promise"  Is  often 
worse  than  no  promise  at  all  because,  by  the 
time  the  older  worker  discovers  he  will  get 
no  pension  from  the  plan  on  which  he  relied. 
It  is  often  too  late  to  look  elsewhere  for  pen- 
sion security. 

At  that  point,  he  is  condemned  to  aging 
without  adequate  Income,  leisure  without 
adequate  resources,  retirement  without  ade- 
quate dignity,  and  often  resulting  bitter- 
ness. 

Tet  such  Illusory  pension  promises  are  all 
too  common — ^more  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception— and  It  is  that  fact  which  requires 
legislative  correction,  and  a  legislative 
remedy. 

The  remedy,  however,  must  be  real  and  not 
Illusory;  for  If  our  remedy  turns  out  to  be 
as  Illusory  as  the  pension  promises  we  seek 
to  regulate,  we  wlU  only  have  compounded 
the  disappointment  and  disillusionment 
which  has  generated  the  current  concentra- 
tion of  Congressional  Interest  in  the  private 
pension  system. 

Five  years  ago  I  introduced  the  first  com- 
prehensive pensJ,on  reform  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  1103,  introduced  February  28,  1967, 
In  the  90th  Congress) ,  and  that  bill,  tn  slight- 
ly revised  form,  has  been  reintroduced  in 
this  Congrress  as  S.  2.  A  number  of  similar 
or  Identical  measures  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  this  year,  including  H.R.  3832, 
which  has  been  referred  to  this  Committee. 
This  hearing  is  limited,  of  course,  to  tax  leg- 
islation affecting  pension  funds,  but  as  taxa- 
tion In  this  field  is  often  the  decisive  Influ- 
ence on  the  substantive  provisions,  the  ex- 
perience which  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  has  had  in  its  cur- 
rent exhaustive  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  private  pension  plans  including  the 
consideration  of  my  bill,  S.  2,  becomes  very 
relevant  to  the  tax  pr(^06als  before  this 
Committee. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  record  of  this 
hearing,  at  the  closie  of  my  remarks,  a  copy 
of  S.  2,  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
Issued  February  22,  1972  (S.  Rept.  No.  92- 
634).  You  wiU  ot>serve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  six  principal  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  appear- 
ing on  page  113  of  that  Report,  are: 

"1.  A  federal  law  establishing  minimum 
standards  of  vesting. 

"2.  A  federal  law  establishing  systematic 
requirements  for  funding  of  peiision  plans, 
accompanied  by  a  program  of  plan  termi- 
nation Insurance  to  cover  vmfunded  vested 
benefits. 

"3.  A  uniform  standard  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibUity. 

"4.  A  federal  law  requiring  Improved  dls- 
closiire  and  communication  of  plan  provi- 
sions to  workers  to  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  the  revision  of  existing  disclosure  require- 
ments to  more  effectively  secure  this  ob- 
jective. 


"5.  The  Institution  under  federal  guide- 
lines of  a  program  to  develop  portability  and 
reciprocity  among  private  pension  plans. 

"6.  The  centralization  in  one  agency  of 
all  existing  aa  well  as  prospective  regula- 
tion of  private  pension  plans,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible." 

Those  were  the  guidelines  I  used  In  1967 
to  draft  my  own  bill.  They  are  the  guide- 
lines which  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  now  adopted  in  ap- 
proaching this  subject  matter,  and  these  are 
the  guidelines  I  will  follow  In  my  own  evalua- 
tion of  the  tax  proposals  about  which  I  am 
testifying  today. 

n.  THE  ADMINISTRATION   BUX    (H.R.    12272) 

I  notice  that  the  Chairman,  in  introducing 
ILR.  12272,  said  that  he  was  Introducing  it 
in  order  to  give  it  the  wide  circulation  which 
it  deserved,  but  that  "his  introduction  of 
the  bill  did  not  necessarily  indicate  his  agree- 
ment with  all  provisions  of  the  bill"  (Press 
Release  dated  December  14,  1971 ) .  I  took  that 
very  same  approach  when,  on  December  14, 
1971,  I  introduced,  at  the  Administration's 
request,  a  companion  measure  (S.  3024)  deal- 
ing with  fiduciary  standards  for  pension 
trustees. 

The  Administration  has  thereby  given  us 
the  results  of  its  deliberations  in  this  field, 
and  has  added  greatly  to  the  pension  dia- 
logue. But  the  specifics  of  the  Administra- 
tion blU  needs  careful  examination  by  the 
Congress,  and,  in  my  judgment,  very  sub- 
stantial revision. 

A.  HJt.  12272:  What  the  Bill  Does: 

The  Administration  bill  does  the  follow- 
ing things: 

1.  It  would  require  (section  2)  that  each 
pension  plan,  as  a  condition  of  tax  qualifica- 
tion, grant  vesting  under  the  so-called  "Rule 
of  50".  That  Is,  when  a  worker's  age  and 
length  of  service  iinder  the  plan  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions)  add  up  to  60,  the  worker 
gets  half  of  his  pension  rights  vested,  and 
the  remaining  half  must  vest  over  the  suc- 
ceeding 5  years. 

2.  It  would  allow  (section  3)  individuals. 
Including  employees  of  corporate  employers, 
to  contribute  up  to  $1500  per  year  to  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  or  employer-spon- 
sored plans,  and  to  receive  a  tax  deduction 
for  such  contributions  (which  would  not  be 
permissible  under  existing  law).  The  plana 
receiving  such  contributions  would  also  be 
treated  as  exempt  from  tax  on  the  plans'  own 
Income  (as  is  the  case  with  plans  qualifying 
under  existing  law) . 

3.  It  would  expand  (section  4)  the  deducti- 
ble contributions  permitted  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  self-employed  individuals  to  plans 
established  imder  H.R.  10  (so-called  "Keogb" 
plans)  from  the  current  limit  of  $2500  per 
year  up  to  a  proposed  maximum  of  $7500  per 
year. 

4.  It  would  require  early  vesting  only  in 
one  very  limited  class  of  cases:  pension  plans 
benefitting  self-employed  persons  (In  this 
case,  the  "Rule  of  35"  would  be  required,  in- 
stead of  the  "Rule  of  50") . 

B.  What  the  Bill  Does  Not  Require: 

1.  It  makes  no  requirement  aa  to  funding 
of  pension  plans.  The  employer  must  set  up 
his  plan  in  siich  a  way  as  to  "promise"  non- 
forfeitability under  the  rule  of  50;  but  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  pension  fund 
actually  have  assets  sufficient  to  pay  the 
benefits  which  are  promised,  except  to  the 
limited  extent  that  funding  Is  required  un- 
der regulations  based  on  existing  law.  Those 
regulations  require  only  payment  of  "cur- 
rent service  costs"  plus  interest  on  the  un- 
fimded  deficit — but  the  deficit  Itself  need 
never  be  liquidated. 

2.  It  makes  no  provision  for  reinsurance. 
Despite  ample  evidence  in  repeated  hearings 
on  the  subject  over  a  number  of  years — all 
to  the  effect  that  the  collapse  of  a  pension 
plan  is  an  economic  disaster  for  its  members 
and  retirees,  and  often  for  a  whole  commu- 


nity— no  provision  Is  contained  In  the  bill  to 
give  pensioners  the  same  security  which  we 
have,  since  the  depression,  insisted  on  giving 
bank  depositers  under  the  aegis  of  F.D.I.C. 
Of  all  the  provisions  ever  suggested  In  the 
area  of  pension  reform,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
received  more  mail,  and  more  compelling 
arguments,  in  suppM^  of  this  provision  than 
any  other.  To  overlook  it  is  to  overlook  the 
very  core  of  the  difficulty.  Without  reinsur- 
ance, these  heartbreaking  disasters,  first 
noticed  so  widely  in  the  tragic  Studebaker 
collapse  10  years  ago,  will  continue. 

3.  The  "Rule  of  50"  is  the  least  desirable 
of  vesting  standards.  This  rule,  which  no 
doubt  is  some  improvement  over  no  vesting 
at  all  (present  law) ,  really  delivers  very  Ut- 
tle — and  carries  age  discrimination  with  It. 
A  50-year-old  Job  applicant  would  vest  al- 
most Immediately  (even  If  the  plan  adopted 
the  3-year  waiting  period  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 2(a),  and  the  proposed  amended  ver- 
sion of  section  401(a)  (12)  (A)  (11)  of  the 
Code) .  Yet  a  20-year-old  Job  applicant  would 
not  vest  for  15  years — a  substantial  incen- 
tive not  to  hire  the  50-year-old  but  to  hire 
the  20-year-old  Instead.  Fifty-year-olds  al- 
ready have  enough  difficulty  finding  new  em- 
ployment; why  make  things  worse  for  them? 
Further,  this  rule  tends  to  put  oil  the 
burden  of  providing  full  pension  benefits  on 
the  last  employer,  by  making  it  most  unlikely 
that  an  employee  would  ever  vest  anything 
under  the  pension  plans  of  employers  during 
his  early  years  of  employment.  Early  vesting, 
on  the  other  hand  (that  is  to  say,  early  and 
"age-neutral"  vesting)  would  generate  sev- 
eral pensions  for  mobile  employees:  several 
small  pensions,  no  doubt,  but  when  com- 
bined at  retirement  age,  that  could  be 
enough,  and  it  would  take  the  burden  off 
the  last  employer  of  providing  complete  pen- 
sion benefits  after  only  a  short  period  of 
work. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  proposed  in 
my  own  blU  the  requirement  of  "deferred 
graded  vesting" — 10  per  cent  after  6  years, 
and  10  per  cent  more  each  year  thereafter 
untU  full  vesting  after  15  years.  This  graded 
system  has  the  further  advantage  of  avoid- 
ing the  inevitable  situation  where  a  worker 
is  laid  off,  or  becomes  disabled,  or  changes 
Jobs  Just  a  few  days  before  he  vests,  because, 
under  this  system,  a  worker  may  "Just  miss" 
something,  but  what  he  misses  Is  Just  a  little 
bit  more  than  what  he  Just  received.  That, 
in  my  Judgment  Is  a  much  fairer  vesting 
system,  and  this  Committee  ought  to  give  it 
most  serious  consideration  rather  than  the 
"Rule  of  60". 

4.  The  Administration  bill  provides  no  En- 
forcement of  Private  Pension  Rights.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  fundamental  defects 
in  the  approach  taken  in  H.R.  12272  is  that 
It  proceeds  only  by  way  of  tax  qualification. 
The  bill  says  that,  in  order  to  gain  certain 
tax  benefits,  there  must  be  a  Rule  of  50.  But 
if  the  plan  or  the  employer  Is  willing  to  for- 
go tliose  tax  benefits,  the  rule  does  not  apply. 
And  if  In  practice  the  rule  of  50  Is  violated, 
how  does  the  employee  recover  his  "rights"? 
WiU  the  Treasury  sue  the  employer  to  make 
the  employer  pay  those  benefits?  Certainly 
not.  and  the  Treasury  would  have  no  Juris- 
diction under  this  bill  or  any  existing  law 
to  bring  such  a  suit.  Could  the  employee  sue 
under  this  bill?  Again,  the  answer  is  no.  be- 
cause no  private  rights  are  created  by  It.  So 
the  employee  Is  left  to  a  common  law  action, 
under  State  law  (whatever  that  may  be  In 
each  individual  case),  to  recover  benefits. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  most  such  lawsuits  are 
luifeasible  in  the  absence  of  enforcement  by 
a  regulatory  agency,  becatise  the  lawsuit 
(that  Is  to  say,  the  legal  fee)  would  be  more 
costly  than  the  amount  of  recovery  (the  dis- 
counted value  of  one  p)ension) — unless  either 
a  union  is  financing  the  lawsuit  at  substan- 
tial cost  to  Itself,  or  there  is  a  class  action. 
In  sum.  tax  regulation  is  most  useful  as  an 
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incentive  for  certain  kinds  of  expenditures 
and  contributions,  but  tax  regulation  in  this 
field,  alone.  Is  simply  insufficient  to  guaran- 
tee employee  rights. 

Tax  regulation,  moreover,  has  shown  itself 
In  this  field  to  be  somewhat  less  than  effici- 
ent, even  under  existing  law.  For  example, 
only  last  Monday  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  in  St.  Louis  to  In- 
vestigate the  shutdown  of  plant  and  the  ter- 
mination of  a  pension  plan  in  which  ISO 
vested  employees  lost  all  their  benefits  be- 
cause a  plan  was  unfunded.  The  hearing  rec- 
ord disclosed  that,  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  plan,  the  employer  neglected  even  to 
contribute  current  service  costs  to  the  plan — 
much  less  to  amortize  unfunded  liabilities. 
Was  the  plan  disqualified  by  the  IRS?  Hard- 
ly, for  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  IRS  would 
even  have  noticed  funding  deficiency,  as  no 
deductions  were  claimed  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  contributions!  My  point  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  that  the  IRS  system  of  pension 
regulation  has  a  single  "handle" — the  tax 
deduction,  claimed  In  a  tax  return.  If  there 
are  insufficient  contributions,  and  low  deduc- 
tions. Is  the  IRS  (essentially  a  tax-collecting 
agency)  likely  to  complain?  I  hardly  tbinlc 
so,  and  experience  t^ears  this  out.  And  will  an 
employee  complain  to  the  IRS?  Even  that  Is 
unlikely,  because.  If  the  complaint  is  sus- 
tained, the  only  remedy  the  IRS  has  Is  to  dis- 
qualify the  plan,  which  results  in  even  less 
money  In  the  fund! 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
tax  qualification  is  unwise  or  unnecessary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  tax  incentives  which  have  been 
central  to  the  development  of  the  whole  pri- 
vate pension  system.  But  tax  qualification 
alo/ne  is  not  enough.  If  we  are  prepared  to 
legislate  minimum  standards,  and  make 
these  standards  real  and  enforceable,  we 
cannot  leave  out  affirmative  requirements, 
directly  enforceable  at  law. 

6.  There  is  no  basis  for  unequal  limits  on 
contributions  by  corporate  and  self-employed 
workers.  HJl.  12272  would  expand  tax-de- 
ductible contributions  by  self-employed 
workers  from  the  present  $2500  per  year  to 
»  limit  of  t7500  per  year,  but  the  bill  would 
limit  tax  deductible  contributions  by  corpo- 
rate employees  (not  now  deductible  at  all)  to 
a  maximum  6f  only  $1500  for  a  single  per- 
son— and  even  that  would  be  reduced  to  some 
extent  If  the  employer  made  contributions  to 
the  plan  in  the  employee's  behalf. 

In  my  judgment,  there  Is  simply  no  basis 
for  discriminating  between  corporate  em- 
ployees and  the  self-employed  when  it  comes 
to  retirement.  The  limits  should  be  liberal- 
ized, they  should  be  equal,  and  the  Individual 
employee's  contribution-limit  should  not  be 
lowered  because  of  the  employer's  contribu- 
tions— particularly  when  there  Is  such  weak 
vesting  required  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
er's  contributions,  while  the  employee's  own 
contributions  are  ordinarily  vested  from  the 
outset. 

m.    CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  hearings  open  a  very 
Important  door,  but  there  is  much  more 
behind  that  door  than  the  Rule  of  50,  or 
limited  tax  deductions  for  corporate  employ- 
ees. 

The  whole  system  of  private  pension  plans 
needs  very  fundamental  reform — early  vest- 
ing, funding  standards,  reinsiirance,  a  cen- 
tral "portability"  clearing  house,  fiduciary 
standards  and  an  agency  to  enforce  these 
requirements  affirmatively,  when  the  Indi- 
vidual lacks  the  resources  to  bring  his  own 
action  In  the  courts. 

Even  in  the  tax  incentive  area.  I  l>eUeve 
we  need  to  do  more  than  If.R.  12272.  We  need 
tax  incentives  for  mu^i-employer  plans, 
which  are  most  helpful  m  dealing  with  labor- 
mobility  problems.  We  need  to  learn  some- 
thing from  the  success  of  the  college  teach- 
ers' retirement  system — "TIAA-CREP" — 
which  would   be  a  real  model   for  private 


industry  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Code  and 
Tax  Regulations  do  not  permit  that  system 
except  In  non-profit  and  public  employment. 
We  need  to  permit  tax  deductions  for  so. 
called  "salary  reduction  plans",  under  which 
an  employee  Is  permitted  to  forgo  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  salary  and  let  that  money 
go  into  a  retirement  plan  which  is  fully  and 
inunedlately  vested — without  being  charged 
with  "constructive  receipt"  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  immediate  taxation  of  that 
amount.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
salary-reduction  system  now  operates  under 
extremely  severe  limits  which  make  It  just 
about  unusable  except  In  non-profit  activi- 
ties. 

There  Is  so  much  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  urge  this  Committee  to  take  a  much  broader 
approach  than  H.R.  12272.  The  great  bulk  of 
American  workers  have  become  Increasingly 
aware  about  private  pension  plans  in  recent 
months:  a  plan  which  provides  vesting  on!y 
In  the  older  years,  and  permits  loss  of  more 
than  10  years  of  credits  earned  in  early  years, 
which  requires  no  funding  at  all,  which  pro- 
vides no  reinsurance  against  plan  collapse, 
which  provides  no  affirmative  enforcement 
except  by  way  of  tax  disqualification,  and 
which  gives  no  substantial  tax  benefits  to 
corporate  employees,  and  only  slightly  great- 
er benefits  to  self-employed  workers,  simply 
uill  not  satisfy  anyone.  The  older  workers — 
who  have  been  disappointed  so  many  times, 
will  be  dlsapi>ointed  again.  And  the  younger 
and  middle-aged  workers,  who  have  moved 
from  plan  to  plan  without  vesting,  and  who 
have  vested  in  plans  which  had  no  funds  to 
pay  the  benefits,  will  be  disappointed  again. 

There  has  been  enough  disappointment  In 
this  field.  H.R.  12272  is  an  effort  but  we  need 
a  landmark  reform  in  the  pension  field. 


ENGINEERS   AND  THE   FUTURE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  discuss- 
ing the  future  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession at  a  seminar  assembly  at  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  in  Provo,  Utah, 
recently,  Dr.  Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, offered  some  sound  common- 
sense  advice  about  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. He  said : 

Much  that  has  been  done  Is  good,  but  we 
must  constantly  seek  new  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  growth  and  Indeed  to  those  diffi- 
culties man  has  brought  on  himself  simply 
by  being  here  and  seeking  a  constantly 
higher  standard  of  living. 

He  told  the  engineering  students: 
In  fact,  we  must  build  a  second  Amer- 
ica. •  •  *  The  challenge  is  to  determine  how 
the  works  of  man  and  the  elements  of  nature 
can  best  be  fused  and  blended  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  whole  civilization. 

Dr.  Armstrong  deplored  the  continual 
efforts  of  some  of  our  citizens  to  empha- 
size the  "negative  aspects"  of  our  world 
and  not  to  "think  things  through." 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  must  take 
things  as  they  are,  keeping  In  mind  things 
as  they  were  and  things  as  they  may  become. 
We  must  fit  them  into  a  proper  perspective 
without  undue  influence  from  the  "Instant 
environmentalists  "  and  similar  "Instant  ex- 
perts" who  build  irrational  blockades  which 
pose  grave  threats  to  man's  futiae. 

Dr.  Armstrong  emphasized  also  that 
man's  progress  is  tied  to  water,  and  that 
any  stable  society  has  to  start  with  fun- 
damentals based  on  land  and  adequate 
water  in  proper  sequence  and  control. 

His  speech  recognizes  fully  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  the  world  faces,  but 
it  is  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  our 


future — and  the  assurance  that  we  can 
and  will  achieve  a  "good  life  for  every- 
one." I  commend  it  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  P^JTUBE  op  a  Challenging 
Pbofession 

To  me,  as  it  Is  to  others,  a  visit  to  this  In- 
stitution of  learning  Is  an  uplifting  experi- 
ence, especially  In  the  spring,  when  the  blos- 
som-spangled campus  combines  with  the 
freshness,  the  warmth,  the  eagerness,  the 
strength,  and  the  good  humor  reflected  in 
the  faces  of  you  students.  The  magnificent, 
beautiful  buildings  In  their  setting  with  the 
Mount  Tlmpanogas  backdrop,  and  you  stu- 
dents to  give  life  and  vitality  and  promise, 
makes  one  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

The  Inscription  at  the  entrance  "The  World 
Is  Our  Campus"  and  the  high  standards 
of  honor,  integrity,  apd  morality  in  your  code 
as  students  of  this  University — your  pledged 
consideration  of  others  in  your  personal  be- 
havior— the  dedication  here  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ethically  sensitive  and  responsible 
mature  individuals — and  the  full  recognition 
of  the  need  for  a  never  ending  search  for 
truth  and  understanding — all  appropriately 
combine  as  the  setting  for  our  discussion  to- 
day of  the  engineering  profession  and  the 
future.  In  today's  changing  times  of  chal- 
lenge, moral  Integrity,  Intellectual  honesty, 
and  full  consideration  cf  all  people  on  our 
finite  world  is  most  important,  especially  In 
ovur  application  of  technology,  and  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  if  we  expect  to  be  around 
very  long. 

Personally  I  fully  expect  we  will  be,  even 
with  all  of  our  problems.  I  have  great  faith 
In  people  and  what  they  can  achieve  when 
they  face  up  to  problems.  And  that  faith  Is 
rekindled  and  strongly  supported  when  I 
look  at  you  young,  eager  embryo  problem 
solvers.  There  is  a  great  promise  ahead. 

From  my  earliest  recollections,  the  engi- 
neering profession  seemed  the  only  ix>sslble 
choice  for  a  career.  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed and  I  hope  I  have  reciprocated  in 
some  small  way  for  the  opportunities  and 
satisfaction  it  has  brought  me.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  civil  engineer.  To  me,  the  evidence 
Is  overwhelming  as  to  the  contribution  our 
profession  has  made  to  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  well  being  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

You  know,  when  the  Good  Lord  created 
the  earth,  he  never  finished  it.  Nothing  is  all 
done,  nothing  Is  ended.  He  wisely  provided 
for  continuing  vibrant  and  throbbing  growth, 
for  creation,  throughout  all  time.  He  left 
mountains  that  were  Impassable,  forests  that 
were  impenetrable;  wild  rivers  that  were  un- 
crossable  and  imcontrollable;  rainfall  that 
was  erratic  producing  deserts  and  rainforests; 
storms  that  brought  forth  hurricanes  and 
rampaging  floods  and  lack  of  storms  that  pro- 
duced searing  droughts;  He  left  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter. 

He  provided  ample  natural  resources  for 
the  life  of  man,  but  they  were  resources 
which  require  work  and  knowledge  and  co- 
operation and  will  to  develop  and  use;  re- 
sources that  must  be  developed  on  wise  and 
sound  principles  or  the  development  boo- 
merangs He  provided  Nature-governed  laws 
which  have  no  83rmpathy  for  Ignorance,  no 
matter  how  well  Intended.  And  He  gave 
Adam  and  Eve  the  job  of  husbanding  the 
natural  resources  of  this  world. 

So  in  reality,  Adam  and  Eve  received  the 
first  Civil  Engineering  assignment,  that  of 
taking  the  hostile  environment  outside  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  making  It  compatible  for  the 
life  of  man.  And  that  has  been  the  primary 
job  of  Civil  Engineering  ever  since;  finishing 
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the  creation,  applying  scientific  principles  to 
the  practical  needs  of  man,  assuming  the 
constantly  Increasing  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  physical  well  being  of  all  peo- 
ple— and  In  the  process  providing  for  man's 
spiritual  and  social  growth  and  development. 

For  In  working  at  the  job  of  finishing  the 
creation,  there  have  been  good  side  effects. 
Remember  the  Lord  told  Adam,  "Cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake;"  and  this  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  g^eat  blessing.  Early  man 
found  that  he  had  to  work  together  with 
other  men  to  control  the  fioods  and  to  con- 
quer the  mountains.  He  found  that  he  need- 
ed them;  that  every  man  Is  a  part  of  the 
whole;  and  civilization  was  on  its  way.  He 
found  that  the  cooperation  that  was  neces- 
sary to  control  the  floods  In  the  Nile  Delta, 
and  use  the  water  for  g^rowlng  of  food,  was 
good  also  In  other  activities. 

He  discovered  the  necessity  for  and  the 
power  of  hviman  dignity  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibility— and  the  overriding  require- 
ments of  love,  of  justice  and  peace,  and  of 
brotherhood  of  all  men.  This  march  of  civil- 
ization has  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  physically  within 
our  grasp  and  within  our  capabilities,  is  a 
good  life  for  every  man,  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  poverty,  the  realization  of  dreams 
of  all  men.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  apply  what 
we've  learned  about  cooperation  and  brother- 
hood and  mutual  dependence  and  thus  work 
together  a  little  better;  and  then  get  with 
It. 

Our  technology  Is  far,  far  greater  than  we 
dreamed  possible  when  I  was  an  undergradu* 
ate  nearly  40  years  ago.  With  our  present 
understanding  of  natural  laws,  our  electronic 
computers,  and  our  vastly  improved  physical 
tools,  we  can  literally  move  mountains  as 
man  envisioned  when  he  first  learned  the 
basic  principles  of  energy,  leverage,  and 
movement. 

We  have  the  technological  tools  for  almost 
anything  we  wish  to  accomplish;  the  actual 
accomplishments  are  set  only  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  human  spirit.  But  with  all  our 
capabilities  In  engineering  and  other  fields, 
we  have  a  troubled  world.  Otu:  relationships, 
man  with  man  and  man  with  nature,  haven't 
kept  pace  with  our  technology.  We  haven't 
brought  the  rest  of  society  along  with  our 
technological  advances.  The  understanding 
of  our  total  society  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
We  seem  to  have  put  aside  and  overlooked 
some  of  the  things  we  have  learned.  And 
today  we  appear  to  be  on  a  cynical  pessimis- 
tic binge  of  negativism. 

There  is  an  often  expressed  yearning  for 
the  good  old  days,  a  sort  of  nostalgic  fan- 
tasy— a  desire  to  revert  to  what  once  was,  or 
we  thought  once  was.  But  I  haven't  been  able 
to  find  anyone  willing  to  say  how  far  back 
we  should  go.  Should  we  go  back  25  years  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  space  age;  a  half  cen- 
tury to  the  )>eglnnings  of  our  improved  na- 
tional highway  system,  with  the  outhouses 
and  lamplights  for  rural  America;  or  a  cen- 
tury to  the  l>elching  factories  and  slave  labor 
conditions  of  the  beginnings  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  or  to  the  stagecoach  and  the 
Indian  wars;  or  two  centuries  to  the  primi- 
tive living  of  colonial  America;  or  to  the  un- 
planned towns  of  the  middle  ages. 

These  things  are  not  for  me,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve for  any  of  us  if  we  will  but  stop  and 
consider.  And  If  we  hadn't  come  along  as  far 
as  we  have,  the  chances  are  that  most  of  us 
would  not  even  be  here — we  would  have  been 
long  dead — or  we  wouldn't  have  had  the 
chance  even  to  have  been  born. 

In  our  Instant  communications  society  to- 
day, with  emphasis  on  the  negative,  we  seem 
to  have  lost  a  balanced  sense  of  values.  I 
prefer  to  take  the  positive  view.  I  really  don't 
believe  we  have  a  choice  not  to.  If  we  are  to 
survive.  In  this  variable  and  Imperfect 
world,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  instant  perfection.  Further, 
this  little  old  finite  world  is  all  we've  got. 


Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  start  from 
where  we  are  to  Improve.  The  inspiration,  the 
self  starter  so  to  speak,  to  improvement.  Is 
a  mature  recognition  of  the  great  advances 
man  has  made,  because  they  are  great  and 
they  are  wonderful  and  tremendous.  And 
they  are  accomplishments  in  which  civil 
engineers  can  take  pride  as  the  major  cog  in 
the  machinery  which  has  brought  them 
about. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  as  young  engineers, 
you  will  have  a  major  role  in  solving  the 
tough  problems  of  today  and  of  the  future. 
This  will  be  true,  not  only  because  you  are 
engineers,  but  because  you  are  concerned 
members  of  society  and  are  becoming  more 
and  move  involved  and  committed  to  the 
betterment  of  society  in  the  broad  sense.  A 
higher  quality  of  life  In  Its  fullest  sense  Is  a 
constant  goal  before  us. 

And  don't  ever  forget  that  food  for  all  is  a 
prime  necessity  and  It  comes  first.  Without 
sufficient  food,  concern  for  the  rest  of  man's 
environment  is  academic.  And  the  produc- 
tion of  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing population  of  this  world  Is  an  area  where 
engineers  are  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant. 

From  the  start,  America  has  been  a  nation 
of  builders.  At  first,  our  forefathers  built  to 
survive,  to  adapt  the  environment  to  the  life 
of  man  with  little  concern  for  aesthetics  or 
ecology  as  such.  By  today's  standards  the 
building  was  primitive — but  buUd  we  did. 

Even  after  the  urgency  of  the  "buUd  or 
perish"  period  had  diminished,  concern  for 
the  quality  of  life  was  more  a  fringe  benefit 
than  a  planned  result  of  man's  construction 
efforts. 

For  a  long  time.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter 
where  or  what  we  built,  so  long  as  the  quan- 
tity kept  pace  with  our  need  to  grow.  Many 
of  the  steps  we  took  in  management  of  our 
resources  were  good.  Others  were  not  so 
pretty. 

Mining  left  lasting  wounds  in  the  earth's 
surface;  and  the  land  was  scarred  by  unwise 
cultivation  in  some  areas.  Our  rivers  were 
badly  used  and  overused  for  sewage  and  waste 
disposal. 

The  engineer  has  bad  a  key  role  In  this 
expansion  of  America.  And  In  this  role  he 
has  reflected  the  needs  and  the  wants  of 
society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  changed 
the  face  of  America.  We  have  built  great 
dams — Hoover,  Grand  Coulee,  Shasta,  Hun- 
gry Horse,  Glen  Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge, 
Morrow  Point,  to  name  a  few  within  my  own 
organization.  These  were  built  to  tame  the 
rivers  by  storing  destroying  floodwaters,  and 
thus  providing  life  giving  water  for  man  to 
use  when  and  as  needed. 

We  have  etched  into  the  land  a  network 
of  roads  and  highways  that  permit  us  to  be 
the  most  mobile  people  in  history.  Farm 
produce  and  industrial  goods  reach  the  mar- 
ket place  with  equal  ease,  and  goods  and 
people  circulate  freely  and  there  is  instant 
communication  of  all  kinds. 

Bridges  of  many  sizes  and  shapes  span  our 
waterways  to  add  to  our  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  man  has  erected  an  infinite  variety 
of  buildings  in  which  to  live  and  work  and 
play. 

We  have  built  homes  and  towns  and  great 
cities  all  across  America — from  coast  to  coast 
and  most  are  wonderful  places  to  live.  And 
they  have  been  made  possible  by  the  com- 
plex transportation  systems,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  and  all  the  supporting  facilities  that 
Civil  Engineers  provide. 

All  of  these  things  have  changed  the  face 
of  America.  Each  effort  has  enriched  the  life 
style  of  succeeding  generations.  And  on  the 
whole  mankind  has  greatly  benefited. 

Where  once  there  was  desolate  land,  we 
now  have  production  farms,  nourished  by 
water  stored  in  large  and  small  reservoirs  and 
brought  to  the  land  when  and  as  needed,  by 
a  patterned  network  of  canals  and  pipelines. 


Where  once  there  were  only  rutted  dusty 
trails,  which  In  turn  gave  way  to  narrow, 
winding  roads,  we  now  have  broad  highways 
which  lead  man  comfortably  to  almost  any 
destination. 

Now  people  by  the  millions  can  swim,  boat 
and  fish,  and  enjoy  nature  In  the  great  out- 
doors on  reservoirs  and  along  streams  which 
once  were  not  accessible  or  did  not  evsn  exist. 

When  nature  did  things  without  an  assist 
from  man,  these  streams  were  full  only  in 
the  rtimpaglng  muddy  spring  runoff  stages,  or 
when  a  sudden  summer  cloudburst  turned 
the  liver  into  a  raging  destroying  torrent. 
The  rest  of  the  time  it  was  a  muddy  trickle — 
and  there  were  no  fish — and  very  little  wild- 
life. 

Borrovrlng  again  from  my  own  experience, 
in  the  great  American  West,  where  once  the 
only  inhabitants  were  jackrabbits  or  colo- 
nies of  prairie  dogs,  there  are  now  thriving 
farmlands  and  communities  ranging  from 
small  farm  towns  to  great  cities — places  like 
Phoenix  and  Salt  Lake  City.  They  have  blos- 
somed In  a  desert,  which  before  man  took  a 
hand,  was  unfriendly,  hostile  to  life,  and  al- 
most uninhabitable. 

These  things  have  been  done  through  civil 
engineering  works  to  make  man's  existence 
here  on  this  earth  possible,  easier,  and  more 
worthwhile — and  it  has  been  good. 

Our  profession  faced — and  won — the  chal- 
lenges of  controlling  the  floods  of  our  rivers, 
conquering  the  mountains,  developing  the 
land,  harnessing  nature's  energy  and  building 
power  lines,  and  linking  communities  with 
highways.  We  can  control  life  giving  water 
so  essential  to  life. 

Much  has  been  done,  and  It  Is  good.  But 
the  job  Is  not  complete  and  It  Is  changing. 
We  still  have  more  needs  to  fulfill  as  our 
nation  seeks  new  solutions  to  problems  of 
growth  and  indeed  to  those  difficulties  man 
has  brought  on  himself  simply  by  being 
here  and  seeking  a  constantly  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  fact,  to  meet  our  needs,  in 
your  career  life  ahead,  we  must  build  a  sec- 
ond America. 

And  this  will  challenge  all  the  talent,  the 
Ingenuity,  the  resourcefulness,  the  hard 
thinking  and  good  work  that  you  can  mus- 
ter. It  means  taking  full  advantage  of  all  the 
knowledge  and  tools  of  applying  that  knowl- 
edge that  Is  now  available.  And  it  will  mean 
working  with  other  disciplines  to  help  the 
building  meet  the  full  needs  of  our  society. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  must 
better  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
natural  environment.  But  the  national  con- 
cern  must  also  consider  a  balanced  total  en- 
vironment. We  must  not  retrogress.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  determine  how  the  works  of  man 
and  the  elements  of  nature  can  best  be  fused 
and  blended  for  the  betterment  of  the  whole 
civilization. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job.  We  can  have  progress  and  Improve  the 
total   environment.   We   have   proved   It. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Colorado  River 
which  Hoover  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams  and 
the  other  control  structures  have  made  a 
servant  of  man  Instead  of  his  master. 

In  the  arid  and  seml-arld  west,  the  pri- 
mary structures  needed  to  assure  the  desired 
quality  and  availability  of  water  are  storage 
dams  such  as  Anderson  Ranch  Dam  in  Idaho, 
a  467-foot-hlgh  earth-fill  dam.  where  I  In- 
vested four  years  of  my  life.  Man  has  worked 
with  nature  to  create  a  real  balance  that 
makes  life  possible — for  man  and  for  wild- 
life. 

For  instance,  our  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
reservoirs  in  the  west  prevent  destroying 
floods  and  stores  the  water  to  provide  irriga- 
tion for  10  million  acres  of  land,  municipal 
water  to  16  million  people,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing 60  million  visitor-days  yearly  of  outdoor, 
water  oriented  recreation.  We  have  67  wild- 
life refuges  and  provided  faculties  last  year 
for  875  million  duck  days  and  87  million 
goose  days. 
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Tou,  as  young  engineers,  not  only  face  the 
need  of  furthering  and  improving  this  type 
of  work,  but  you  obvioiisly  must  also  face 
the  Job  of  furthering  public  understanding 
of  the  positive  things  that  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  you  can  accomplish,  and 
that  you  must  continue  to  accomplish  if 
civilization  is  to  survive.  Our  good  life  didn't 
Just  happen.  It  has  taken  hard  work  and 
unrelenting  effort. 

In  this  day  and  age,  with  our  Instant  com- 
munication and  our  continual  emphasis  on 
negative  aspects  of  our  world,  we  have  too 
many  who  don't  stop  to  think  things 
through.  And  we  have  the  vocal  minority 
who  would  apparently  like  to  move  us  back 
into  the  dark  ages. 

I  do  not  believe  any  thinking  person  wants 
that.  And  moving  backward  would  be  im- 
possible without  destroying  society  and 
would  not  provide  for  the  people  we  have 
today.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are,  keeping  in  mind 
things  as  they  were  and  things  as  they  may 
become. 

We  must  fit  them  Into  a  proper  perspective 
without  undue  influence  from  the  "Instant 
environmentalists"  and  similar  "instant  ex- 
perts" who  build  emotional  irrational  block- 
ades which  pose  grave  threats  to  man's 
future. 

The  challenge  Is  here,  not  to  sit  back  and 
bemoan  the  problems  the  industrial  and 
technological  revolution  has  brought  upon 
us,  but  to  move  to  a  new  phase — a  positive 
phase — where  we  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a  quality  life  for  all  men — where  we 
fully  and  carefully  consider  all  aspects  of  our 
environment.  The  same  scientific  and  engi- 
neering expertise  which  has  contributed  to 
the  outpouring  of  good  things  in  our  modem 
life  can  be  utilized  to  correct  those  un- 
anticipated side  effects,  primarily  pollution, 
which  have  also  resulted. 

President  Nixon  put  it  In  the  proper  con- 
text in  his  message  on  the  environment  to 
Congress  only  last  month  when  he  said: 

"The  temptation  to  cast  technology  in  the 
role  of  ecological  villain  mtist  be  resisted,  for 
to  do  so  is  to  deprive  oxirselves  of  a  vital  tool 
available  for  enhancing  environmental 
quality." 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken.  The  chal- 
lenge to  you  is  to  respond  to  the  new  future 
with  vigor,  determination  and  Imagination. 
Remember  that  while  we  may  have  ample 
baste  resources  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  and  for  generations  to  come,  they 
must  be  carefully  husbanded  and  managed 
properly — and  that  Is  yoiir  challenge. 

In  the  arid  West  the  keystone  for  a  good 
life  has  been  to  bring  water  to  otherwise  use- 
less land.  When  this  was  done,  the  land  and 
the  people  prospered. 

Someone  said,  "Man's  progress  Is  tied  to  his 
concern  about  water."  This  Is  true  for  water 
is  essential  to  life.  Nature's  water  wheel  must 
be  understood  and  man  must  work  with  na- 
ture to  provide  an  adequate  and  usable  sup- 
ply. 

Never  forget  that  any  stable  society — or  any 
stable  economy — has  to  start  with  fundamen- 
tals based  on  land  and  adequate  water  In 
proper  sequence  and  under  control.  Unless 
you  have  and  maintain  this  base,  and  sub- 
band  your  land  and  water,  you  are  wasting 
your  time  UUking  about  the  good  life,  regard- 
less of  whether  you  want  It  simple  or  progres- 
sive. For  even  the  simple  life  Is  not  static. 

Civilizations  of  the  past  tried  to  by-pass 
this  fundamental.  To  the  Indians,  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  Valley  wais  a  barren  and  hostile 
pl.icp.  But  the  pioneers  who  settled  there,  and 
in  this  lovely  Utah  Valley,  obeyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  Bringham  Young  to  divert  water  from 
City  creek  where  It  Sowed  past  what  is  now 
Temple  Square.  They  used  irrigation  by  a  sys- 
tem of  ditches  and  canals  to  husband  their 
land  and  water  and  made  Utah  a  lovely  place 
la  which  to  live.  That  use  set  the  pattern  for 


water  control  and  management  In  all  of  the 
Western  states. 

In  Arizona,  the  Hohokam  Indians  were  ear- 
ly residents  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  They  too 
found  the  desert  hostile,  although  beautiful. 
But  they  tried.  They  dug  canals  and  attempt- 
ed to  divert  the  water  onto  their  land  and  for 
a  while  they  were  successful.  But  they  could 
not  control  the  forces  of  nature — floods  and 
drouth.  Flood  waters  ripped  away  their  diver- 
sionary works  and  blazing  sun  burned  up  the 
crops  during  the  drouth  periods. 

The  Hohokams  could  not  change  or  con- 
trol nature,  so  they  became  the  "Hohokams", 
wtiich  means  literally  "the  people  who  went 
away"  and  they  disappeared  from  history. 

Other  civilizations  have  a  similar  history. 
The  Fauhum  Valley  in  Egypt  was  irrigated  by 
canals  built  at  the  time  of  Joseph  of  biblical 
times  and  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
areas  on  earth.  But  floods  washed  away  the 
diversion  works,  sand  filled  the  canals,  and 
the  lush  gardenland  returned  to  desert.  And 
that  ancient  center  of  the  civilized  world 
dwindled  and  almost  disappecu'ed. 

A  good  environment  is  not  one  In  which 
man  does  nothing  to  change  nature,  but  one 
in  which  man  works  with  nature  to  make  life 
possible  for  man  and  animals.  Water  is  life 
but  can  also  be  destructive.  And,  as  In  the 
wrong  quantity  and  at  the  wrong  time,  man 
must  take  a  hand  to  adapt  nature  to  make 
life  possible  for  man. 

And  don't  ever  forget  that  a  good  environ- 
ment requires  an  opportunity  for  man  to 
make  a  living;  without  this  basic  provi- 
sion, aesthetics  and  all  the  rest  becomes 
academic.  So  changes  that  must  take  place, 
mvist  be  accomplished  without  destrosrlng  the 
economy.  They  must  be  accomplished  with 
care  and  with  wisdom.  And  that  Is  another 
of  your  challenges. 

Industry  and  good  engineering  have  largely 
made  this  country  what  it  is  today.  But  we 
have  problems  in  controlling  pollution  and  in 
lessening  of  the  Impact  of  our  construction 
on  our  landscape.  Finding  solutions  to  the 
many  environmental  problems  will  come 
through  application  of  modem  technology. 
The  objective  is  to  ease  the  Impact  of  prog- 
ress on  the  nattiral  environment  without 
taking  a  backward  step,  and  with  keeping  the 
economy  intact. 

We  have  knowledge  enough  and  talent 
enough  to  achieve  these  goals.  We  have  the 
know-how  to  meet  the  demands  for  more 
electrical  power  without  violating  our  en- 
vironment, to  dispose  of  our  domestic  and 
Industrial  wastes  without  poisoning  our  land 
and  lakes  and  rivers,  to  combat  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  cities  and  to  convert  our  urban 
areas  into  places  where  people  can  live, 
breathe,  work  and  play  in  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  And  you  have  the  Job  of  ap- 
plying that  knowledge,  and  it  will  be  tough. 

For  It  will  take  strong  and  united  action, 
full  public  understanding  and  a  wUllngniess 
to  accept  the  full  cost.  Economy  in  the  fullest 
sense  and  considering  all  factors,  must  still 
be  the  watchword.  But  it  must  not  be  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  environmental  dete- 
rioration, as  has  been  the  case  too  often  in 
the  past. 

A  few  years  ago  there  wais  a  popular  song 
"Stop  The  World,  I  Want  to  Get  Off."  To 
hear  some  people  tell  it,  we  should  stop  the 
world  now — not  necessarily  to  get  off,  but  at 
least  until  we  solve  our  problems. 

You  will  find  some  seem  to  think  we 
should  return  to  the  pristine  state  of  nature. 
I  could  start  an  argument  as  to  whether 
that  pristine  state  was  good  or  bad,  but  that 
is  academic.  As  I  have  stated,  we  cannot  turn 
back  even  if  we  would.  If  we  delay  or  discon- 
tinue our  efforts  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live  for  all  people,  we  are 
destroying  the  very  thing  both  we  and  the 
critics  desire — a  good  life  for  people  In  a 
quality  environment.  We  can  provide  both  if 
we  face  up  to  it — and  have  the  commitment. 


All  types  of  construction  leave  their  mark. 
We  cannot  build  highways  or  buildings  with- 
out having  an  effect  on  the  landscape.  But 
our  decision  must  not  be  whether  to  build  or 
not;  It  should  be  where  and  how  and  irtiat 
to  build;  and  then  applying  uKKlem  akUls 
and  knowledge  to  blend  the  construction  Into 
the  environment — such  as  was  done  with 
Dulles  Airport  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Some  of  the  innovations  that  are  under- 
way, and  in  which  you  will  be  actively  In- 
volved, promise  much  for  the  future.  For  In- 
stance, we  are  now  girding  up  to  push  \inder- 
grotmd  excavation  technology  to  nutke  better 
use  of  this  Important  resource  of  under- 
ground space.  The  Stillwater  tunnel  on  the 
Central  Utah  Project  will  be  a  full-scale  re- 
search and  development  laboratory.  This 
problem  is  receiving  international  atten- 
tion. I  will  be  in  Paris  next  month  working 
with  representatives  from  all  over  the  world, 
seeking  means  to  better  exchange  research 
and  development  information. 

We  have  a  study  underway  of  an  undersea 
aqueduct  to  transport  water  along  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  200  to  300  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  from  areas  of  surplus  to 
areas  of  need. 

Oeotbermal  energy  from  the  Interior  of 
the  earth  show  promise.  For  Instance  we  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  investigat- 
ing the  potential  of  the  Imperial  Valley  area 
in  California  for  both  desalted  water  and 
power.  The  20,000  or  more  feet  of  semi- 
pervious  outwash  in  the  Valley  is  saturated 
with  superheated  brines;  at  4,000-foot  tem- 
peratiu«8  as  great  as  400  degrees  F.  are  en- 
countered. Preliminary  studies  Indicate  the 
potential  of  a  miilttpurpose  development  will 
yield  2  or  3  million  acre-feet  of  desalted  water 
along  with  15  to  20  million  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric power. 

Weather  modification  to  produce  additional 
precipitation  in  regions  of  need  by  scien- 
tifically controlled  cloud  seeding  has  much 
promise.  You  see  nature  is  very  InetBcient 
in  ralnmaklng;  only  10%  of  the  molstiu'e  in 
the  air  falls  as  rain  or  snow.  The  remaining 
90%  goes  on  across  the  continent.  We  believe 
we  can  Increase  the  runoff  in  needed  areas 
by  15  to  20  percent  with  little  cost.  This 
holds  promise  for  the  future. 

Today  we  are,  as  we  must  be,  embarked  on 
comprehensive,  multi-purpose  planning  on 
a  large  scale.  We  in  the  Bureau  are  conduct- 
ing the  Westwide  Study,  with  which  by  1977 
we  will  produce  a  master  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  husbandry  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West.  This  study  will  Involve 
23  Federal  agencies,  all  the  States  Involved, 
and  a  number  of  other  concerned  and  in- 
volved organizations.  It  will  provide  a  range 
of  alternatives  for  htisbandiy  that  will  as- 
Bist  the  decision  makers  in  determining  the 
best  course  for  the  future. 

A  large  number  of  activities  are  now  being 
carried  out  that  are  good  and  need  further 
expansion.  For  instance — recreational  lakes 
are  formed  by  using  highway  embankments 
for  dams,  and  native  fiowers  are  used  to 
beautify  the  roadside,  a  general  practice  now, 
but  in  which  I  took  great  pride  as  a  pioneer 
during  my  days  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads. 

Special  underpass  structures  on  Interstate 
Highways  are  provided  for  deer  crossings.  In 
urban  areas,  special  landscaping  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  roadways.  Powerllnes  are 
being  more  esthetlcally  designed  and  located. 
Power  substations  have  a  clean,  low-profile 
look  that  fits  better  into  the  landscape.  Many 
such  Improvements  attest  to  fresh  thinking 
and  ingenuity  of  our  profession,  especially 
when  they  can  be  accomplished  without  ad- 
ditional dollar  costs.  But  we  must  never  for- 
get to  weigh  the  full  costs,  which  includes 
the  effect  on  our  environment. 

You  face  a  real  challenge  in  meeting  the 
energy  needs  of  the  people  of  the  world.  A 
great  amount  of  effort,  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  underway.  For  the   next   15   to   20 
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years,  the  utilization  of  coal  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs.  The  great  reserves 
extending  from  New  Mexico,  up  through 
Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana  and  in- 
cluding North  and  South  Dakota  will  be 
utilized.  We  still  have  problems;  those  of 
particulates  are  about  solved.  Progress  is 
being  made  with  the  sulfur  oxides.  In  July 
I  will  be  in  Brussels,  Belgium  to  an  interna- 
tional meeting  of  World  Energy  Conference 
members  setting  up  information  exchange 
procedures  concerning  the  effective  use  of 
coal  and  control  of  pollutants. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  breeder 
reactor  will  be  the  ultimate  solution,  but 
this  Is  15  to  20  years  away  before  it  will  be- 
gin to  substantially  take  up  the  power  load. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me,  and  it  shotild  be 
to  you  in  starting  your  career,  to  have  the 
communications  and  International  ex- 
changes that  we  now  have  In  facing  up  to 
some  of  our  pressing  problems.  While  there 
Is  much  to  be  done,  I  believe  we're  making 
a  good  start.  And  we  in  the  technical  field  are 
showing  the  way  that  men  all  over  the  world 
can  face  up  to  problems  and  cooperatively 
seek  solutions.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  survive 
on  our  finite  world. 

I  have  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  have 
been  involved  all  over  the  world  in  working 
with  this  problem  of  properly  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  this  old  world  to  meet 
the  needs  of  man.  And  I've  been  involved 
in  and  struggled  with  plans  to  rectify  the 
poverty,  misery,  disease  and  early  death 
which  is  man's  lot  if  he  does  not  utilize  the 
natural  resources  of  this  world. 

I  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  clashes 
and  the  collisions  and  the  controversy  and 
the  crises  of  confiicting  opinions  which  have 
too  often  surrounded  large  developments 
such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project, 
the  Interstate  Highway  program  and  the 
Reclamation  program. 

I  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  overall 
appreciation  of  this  old  world  and  man's 
relation  to  it  as  we  shape  for  the  future,  and 
as  we  work  to  insure  a  future  for  our  kids. 
But  I  also  know  the  sound  Judgment  and 
good  common  sense  of  the  great  majority 
when  given  half  a  chance  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  our  problems. 

Life  is  not  simple — problems  are  not  easy. 
But  we  are  making  great  strides  in  better 
understanding  the  inter-dependence  of  man 
and  nature — and  of  man  and  man — and  at 
how  to  get  a  proper  balance  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

Out  of  all  these  experiences  has  come  a 
great  admiration  for  people.  For  I  have  se^n 
what  can  be  done,  what  people  can  accom- 
plish, how  dreams  can  come  true — when 
people  cooperatively  work  together.  I  be- 
lieve in  people.  You  see,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  keep  m  mind  the  Inherent  great 
good  that  is  in  all  men,  and  to  direct  our 
efforts  toward  bringing  this  out  in  ourselves, 
as  well  as  in  our  associates.  We  must  never 
lose  faith  in  human  nature,  no  matter  how 
often  we  are  deceived.  We  must  keep  solid 
confidence  In  the  real,  honest  goodness,  gen- 
erosity, humanity  and  friendship  that  ac- 
tually exists  in  this  strife-torn  world.  These 
are  overwhelming  In  majority.  I've  had  this 
proven  to  me  time  and  again;  even  when 
badly  shaken  a  time  or  two. 

We  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  the  great 
moral  principles  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  progress  and  culture  to  guide  us.  These 
principles,  summarized  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  have  withstood  the  batterings  of 
change  and  time  and  are  as  applicable  today 
as  ever.  Never  forget  that  the  Oolden  Rule 
must  be  as  indispensable  to  you  in  your 
profession  as  the  slide  rule. 

We  have  challenges.  We  have  polluted 
streams.  We  have  polluted  air.  We  leave 
marks  on  the  landscape  from  our  construc- 
tion efforts. 

But  we  are  also  meeting  these  challenges. 
We  are  working  to  clean  up  our  air  and  our 


streams.  We  are  learning  new  ways  to  avoid 
future  pollution.  We  are  working  to  enhance 
wildlife  habitat.  We  are  channeling  our  ef- 
forts toward  necessary  continued  growth  of 
Industry,  but  with  control  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  And  we  are  succeed- 
ing. 

And  to  further  show  that  we  are  facing  up 
to  today's  problems,  I  cite  President  Nixon's 
reorganization  proposals,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
The  merging  of  all  natural  resource  policy 
and  planning  operations  in  a  single  depart- 
ment would  provide  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  operations;  unified  ground  rules 
and  added  political  clout  by  permitting  the 
administration  to  establish  priorities  for  re- 
source husbandry  and  to  speak  with  a  single 
voice  in  their  support. 

To  insure  a  future  by  meeting  today's  chal- 
lenges will  require  the  most  careful  coordi- 
nation and  planning.  For  the  development 
and  use  of  natural  resources,  this  can  be  best 
provided  under  a  single  administrative  um- 
brella such  as  the  President  proposed  in  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  engineer  must  continue  to  tell  his 
story  and  tell  it  as  factually  and  clearly  as 
possible.  We  must  counteract  the  half- 
truths,  the  untruths  and  the  myths  which 
are  l>elng  spread.  We  must  get  understanding 
of  our  projects.  We  must  correct  the  inaccu- 
rate criticism  leveled  our  way — but  make 
proper  adjustments  to  continually  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  our  time. 

And  you  young  engineers  especially,  work- 
ing with  natural  laws  to  make  dreams  come 
true,  have  an  exciting  role  to  play.  Don't 
forget  that  your  survival  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  of  us,  depend  on  how  well 
you  adapt  to  the  needs  of  this  changing 
world,  while  still  holding  tight  to  the  moral 
values  that  have  withstood  the  batterings  of 
change  and  time.  And  on  how  well  you  help 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  people  through 
proper  and  balanced  use  of  our  limited  re- 
sources of  land  and  water — and  in  fashion- 
ing the  environment  to  enhance  the  good  for 
both  man  and  nature. 

Today's  challenge  to  engineers  Is  to  eval- 
uate and  plan  and  design  and  build  for  the 
total  well  being  of  man  in  the  fullest  and 
broadest  sense.  Our  scientific  design  tech- 
nology must  be  subordinate  to  the  humanis- 
tic requirements  of  man  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  good  life  on  this  planet. 

This  requires  total  involvement  of  all  of  us. 
The  vision  that  engineers  have  combined 
with  their  practical  know-how  on  getting 
things  done,  provides  a  strong  base  for  a 
greater  role  for  leadership  In  our  society. 
And  that  is  your  challenge.  For  there  are  no 
easy  answers  and  there  is  no  easy  road.  But 
if  you  work  at  it,  there  is  no  limit  to  your 
potential,  individually  and  collectively. 

I  served  as  a  Judge  of  Consulting  Engineers 
National  Excellence  of  Design  contest  last 
year,  and  the  imaginative  work  submitted 
made  my  heart  sing.  Because  this  is  a  world 
of  Ingenuity,  of  integrity,  of  beauty  and  of 
opportunity  and  of  potential. 

It  is  a  land  where  we  can  and  do  build 
for  beauty — and  for  aesthetics — and  to  lift 
up  man's  soul. 

And  we  have  an  environment  where  we 
have  worked  with  nature  to  cooperatively 
create  an  opportunity  for  a  good  life  in  a 
quality  environment. 

And  in  this  miracle  of  America  of  ours,  it 
Is  a  land  where  we  have  the  wheat  fields 
of  Nebraska,  where  we  recognize  the  great 
wealth — the  great  beauty — and  the  great 
worth  of  our  grasslands — and  our  big  sky 
sweeping  from  horizon  to  horlzodv,Ani.of 
our  canyon  lands  with  their  wonder  aiKfTheir 
color  and  their  exciting  mystery  and  calm- 
ing serenity — and  their  fantastic  shapes 
carved  by  nature  over  eons  of  time. 

And  It  is  a  land  with  great  heritage,  such 
as  Rainbow  Bridge  and  the  inspiration  it 


provides  today  to  thousands — a  land  with  an 
inherited  folklore  concerning  the  Great 
Spirit  of  us  all.  We  are  the  recipients  of  the 
enduring  good  and  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  struggling,  hard-working  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world  through  centuries 
of  time. 

It  Is  a  land  which  with  water  controlled  by 
the  works  of  man,  has  become  a  land  of 
plenty — a  land  of  milk  and  honey^-of  grapes 
and  beauty — a  land  of  great  promise. 

It  Is  a  land  of  sparkling  water — and  we 
have  safer  water  in  our  taps  all  across  Amer- 
ica, than  ever  before,  because  of  our  engi- 
neering works — even  though  we  can  and 
must  do  better. 

It  is  a  land  where  we  can  lift  up  our  sights 
and  glory  in  priceless  moments  such  as  this — 
in  our  waterlands — created  by  man  and  na- 
ture working  together.  And  we  can  appreciate 
and  enjoy  its  beauty. 

A  land  where  we  work  with  nature  to  create 
greater  beauty,  and  it  is  a  land  where  even 
with  all  our  problems  today,  where  we  have 
a  better  and  a  healthier  diet — and  a  longer 
life — than  ever  before  In  history. 

And  from  our  mountains  in  the  fall;  and 
from  our  streams  and  waterfalls,  there  comes 
a  song  of  thanksgiving — a  song  of  accom- 
plishment— a  song  of  inspiration — a  song  of 
Joy — a  song  of  hope — a  song  of  beauty — a 
song  of  glory  of  man.  Because  there  are  great 
days  ahead  In  this  miracle  of  America  of 
yours  and  mine — and  in  this  miracle  the 
planet  earth.  As  I  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  all  history  we  can  dare  to  think  of  a 
good  life  for  all  man — because  for  the  first 
time  we  have  the  technology  and  the  capabil- 
ity to  provide  a  good  life  for  all.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  apply  what  we  know  with  co- 
operation and  full  appreciation  of  the  basic 
brotherhood  of  man — of  all  man  all  over  the 
world — and  get  with  it. 

And  that  is  your  challenge  in  today's 
world — as  Engineers  and  as  members  of  the 
human  family.  To  better  understand,  to  bet- 
ter communicate,  to  be  concerned — to  be- 
come totally  committed — to  be  completely 
Involved  with  all  facets  of  our  society — to 
recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every 
man — to  have  as  your  guiding  light  service 
to  mankind,  a  reaffirmation  of  life,  its  c^- 
portunitles,  its  fullness,  and  its  beauty.  And 
the  time  is  here  to  show  that  it  can  be  done. 

And  this  required  the  dedication — the  in- 
tegrity— the  ingenuity — the  professionalism 
exemplified  by  your  honor  code — a  dedication 
to  the  service  of  your  fellowman. 

Because  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  it  is 
the  dawn  of  a  new  age — an  age  of  enlighten- 
ment— ^an  age  of  opportunity — an  age  de- 
manding the  best  from  each  of  us.  For  in  our 
miracle  of  America — and  in  all  the  world — 
this  is  the  age  of  Aquarius — a  Golden  Age 
according  to  the  stars ! 


TRIBUTES  PAID  TO  JAMES  F. 
BYRNES  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OP 
HIS  STATUE  ON  STATE  HOUSE 
GROUNDS,  COLUMBIA.  S.C.  ON 
MAY    2,    1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  State  House  grounds  in  Columbia 
last  Tuesday.  May  2.  1972,  a  statute 
honoring  the  late  James  Francis  Byrnes 
was  unveiled. 

Had  this  distinguished  South  Carolin- 
ian lived,  he  would  have  been  93  years 
old  May  2  which  also  marked  the  66th 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Maude  Busch  of  Aiken  who  was  at  his 
side  and  his  helpmate  thi-oughout  his 
life  of  distinguished  service  to  his  State, 
his  Nation,  and  the  world.  Mis.  Byrnes 
unveiled  the  imposing  statue  of  Justice 
Byrnes  in  his  judicial  robes,  which  was 
done  by  Charles  Sparks  of  Delaware. 
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The  general  assembly  designated 
May  2,  1972.  as  "James  P.  Byrnes  Day." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  month  of  May  Is  defined  aa 
the  Tigorous  blooming  time  of  human  life'; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  recorded  In  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana  that  on  the  second  day  of 
this  month  in  the  year  1879  God  chose  to 
bless  this  noble  State  with  a  son  whose 
name,  James  Francis  Byrnes,  would  become 
Internationally  famous:  and 

"Whereas,  this  native  of  Charleston,  bom 
and  reared  In  humble  circumstances, 
launched  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  di- 
versified careers  of  public  service  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  in  1900,  when,  at  age 
twenty-one.  he  became  court  reporter  for  the 
Second  Judicial  Circuit  In  South  Carolina, 
a  position  he  held  untU  1908;  and 

"Whereas,  his  ambition  and  determination 
to  succeed  led  to  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in 
1903;  and 

"Whereas,  between  the  years  1908  and  1953 
he  successively  served  as  Solicitor  of  the 
Second  Judicial  Circuit,  Congressman  for  the 
Second  District.  United  States  Senator,  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization,  Secretary  of  State  and  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina:  and 

"Whereas,  his  superior  performance  in  these 
various  positions  of  high  honor  and  trust  has 
been  many  times  toasted  at  home  and  abroad: 
and 

"Whereas,  throughout  bis  magnificent  ca- 
reer he  never  lost  touch  with  his  meager  be- 
ginning as  evidenced  by  his  scholarship  foun- 
dation for  deserving  orphaned  children;  and 

"Whereas,  he  has  always  been  equally  at 
ease  with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high 
and  the  low  and  is  best  known  to  all  simply 
as  "Jinuny  Byrnes";  and 

"Whereas,  his  farsightedness  and  dedica- 
tion to  formal  education  is  recorded  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannlca  wherein  reference  Is 
made  to  his  public  school  improvement  pro- 
gram which  was  launched  under  his  stew- 
ardship as  Governor  of  this  great  State;  and 

"Whereas.  It  was  also  on  this  day.  made 
historically  significant  by  his  birth,  that  he 
and  his  dear  devoted  wife  and  Inspirational 
helpmate,  Maude  B.  Byrnes,  were  married  in 
1906;  and 

"Whereas,  the  sands  of  time  have  Indelibly 
recorded  the  full,  wholesome  and  meaningful 
life  of  Jimmy  Byrnes  in  the  history  of  South 
Carolina  and  in  that  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  time  has  come  for  South 
Carolina  to  honor  her  great  son  with  recog- 
nition of  a  lasting  and  permanent  act  of  out- 
ward manifestation;  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  previously  deter- 
mlnea  to  accomplish  this  by  placing  a  statue 
of  him  on  the  northeast  comer  of  i  le  State- 
house  grounds  where  it  shall  remain  In  mute 
testimony  for  all  who  pass  it  by  that  this  is 
Indeed  the  land  of  opportunity  for  those  who 
t'jire  to  seek  it;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  no  more  appropriate 
time  to  accomplish  this  recognition  than  on 
his  birthday  and  wedding  anniversary.  May  2, 
1972.  and  to  designate  such  day  as  "Jaones  F. 
Byrnes  Day";  and 

"Whereas,  contributions  from  throughout 
the  nation  were  received  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  statue;  and 

"Whereas,  this  day  having  been  selected.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  Join  in  the  ceremony  and  recess- 
ing their  respective  sessions  at  12:20  In  the 
afternoon  on  that  day  for  that  purpose;  and 

"Whereas,  such  members  are  desirous  of 
State  employees  in  the  immediate  Greater 


Columbia  area  being  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  this  momentous  occasion  and 
are  further  desirous  of  the  public  in  general 
to  Join  In.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  May  2,  1972,  is  hereby  designated  as 
"James  F.  Byrnes  Day";  that  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall 
recess  at  12:20  in  the  afternoon  on  this  day 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  In  the  un- 
veUlng  of  the  statue  of  Mr.  Byrnes  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Statehouse  grounds; 
that  all  department  heads  of  State  govern- 
ment in  the  Immediate  area  of  Greater  Co- 
Ivunbla  grant  an  additional  half  hour  to  the 
lunch  hour  of  all  employees  in  their  respec- 
tive departments  on  this  day  who  desire  to 
witness  the  ceremony;  and  that  all  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  are  hivlted  to  bear  witness 
on  this  day  to  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Byrnes." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  N.  Heyward  Clarkson,  Jr., 
vice  president  of  the  Byrnes  Foundation, 
presided  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  Byrnes  statue.  The  invocation 
was  delivered  by  the  Right  Reverend 
John  A.  Pinckney,  bishop,  diocese  of 
upper  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Rowe,  of  Chattanooga  and  a 
former  Byrnes  scholar,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  almost  400  yoimg  South  Carolinians 
who  have  benefited  from  the  generosity 
of  the  James  F.  Byrnes  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Rowe  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  at  the  ceremony: 

For  the  nejct  few  minutes  you  will  hear 
only  one  voice,  but  almost  400  young  South 
Carolinians  will  be  speaking  to  you.  The 
"Byrnes  Scholarships"  capped  James  P. 
Byrnes'  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  This  chapter  in 
bis  life  will  not  end  because  the  James  F. 
Byrnes  Foundation  and  The  Byrnes  Scholars 
will  continue  his  work.  We  are  thankful  that 
Governor  Jimmy  Byrnes  took  a  stand  by  us 
as  we  embarked  on  the  road  of  life. 

It  all  began  in  1947  when  the  proceeds  from 
his  book.  Speaking  Frankly,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Byrnes, 
was  used  to  establish  The  James  F.  Byrnes 
Foundation.  Originally  it  provided  $500  per 
year  for  a  student  for  four  years  of  college. 
This  money  was  not  to  be  repaid.  He  felt  that 
a  young  college  graduate  should  not  start  out 
with  $2,000  debt.  Its  piupose  was  to  help 
those  students  with  one  or  both  parents  de- 
ceased and  those  students  who  by  their  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  hold  promise  of 
leadership  and  a  worthy  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. In  1958,  he  wrote  All  In  One  Lifetime, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  who  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  public  office  and  to  the  men  and 
women,  who  through  the  years  helped  him  to 
serve.  The  proceeds  from  this  book  also  went 
to  The  James  F.  Byrnes  Foundation. 

Travel  with  me  for  a  few  moments  back 
to  June  of  1949.  From  all  over  the  state  30 
young  high  school  graduates  were  on  their 
way  to  meet  Mr.  Byrnes,  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  of  his  time.  It  vms  a  beautiful 
day  in  Spartanburg.  From  the  moment  we 
met  we  were  strangers  no  more.  We  remem- 
ber that  day  well.  We  remember  his  lovely 
and  gracious  wife,  "Miss  Maude."  We  re- 
member his  devoted  secretary.  Miss  Cassie 
Connor;  and  we  remember  his  trusted  friend 
and  chauffeur,  Willie  Byrd.  We  departed  from 
him  that  day  Inspired  to  make  some  con- 
structive contribution  to  society  in  our  life- 
time because  this  man  took  a  stand  beside 
us  and  placed  his  confidence  in  lis.  In  1951, 
our  groxip  became  known  as  the  Byrnes  Fra- 
ternity. That  was  the  year  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Byrnes  took  us  to  the  Isle  of  Palms  for 
a  weekend  get  together.  There  were  some  60 
boys  and  girls  representing  15  colleges  and 


universities.  In  1954  a  plaque  was  presented 
to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Byrnes  by  several 
scholars  and  on  that  plaque  read  the  In- 
scription: "To  Mom  and  Pop  Byrnes  from 
your  Foundation  ChUdren"  and  listed  the 
names  of  the  scholars. 

Time  passed  on  and  he  continued  awarding 
scholarships,  utilizing  every  penny  he  could 
to  send  another  student  to  school.  Even  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  summer  home 
on  the  Isle  of  Palms  went  to  the  James  F. 
Byrnes  Foundation  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  scholarships.  By  1961.  264  scholars  had 
been  given  this  assistance.  In  June  1964, 
the  Byrnes  Scholars  expressed  their  desire 
to  share  the  financial  burden  which  their 
benefactor  had  alone  borne  for  the  last  15 
years.  At  the  meeting  that  year.  Judge  Don- 
ald Russell  gave  a  most  Inspiring  message. 
He  stated  that  Governor  Byrnes  wanted  a 
living  memorial,  that  he  wanted  to  Invest 
in  human  life  and  see  It  grow.  He  also 
stated  "the  lives  of  these  young  people  that 
he  had  helped  would  in  the  years  ahead  cast 
his  shadow  forward  and  that  he  would  live 
In  the  lives  of  their  descendants  for  ages  to 
come."  "Mom"  and  "Pop"  Byrnes'  personal 
Interest  In  us  signified  that  they  loved  us, 
they  beUeved  in  us  and  they  expected  great 
things  from  us.  His  monument  will  be  carved 
In  our  hearts,  in  the  hearts  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

"We  have  gathered  together  in  June  each 
year  since  1964.  More  than  358  scholarships 
have  been  awarded.  Year  by  year  the  number 
of  Byrnes  Scholars  will  grow.  We  will  ask  of 
those  who  follow  us  no  more  than  Mr.  Byrnes 
asked  of  us.  Do  your  very  best  and  do  noth- 
ing to  bring  discredit  to  the  Byrnes  Scholars. 

"Mom"  and  "Pop"  Byrnes  have  instilled  In 
us  the  same  principles  which  guided  them 
through  the  years.  A  devotion  to  duty,  a  ded- 
ication to  principle  and  the  belief  that 
"the  sole  meaning  of  life  Is  to  serve  hu- 
manity." 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Byrnes  Statue  was 
delivered  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  who, 
after  his  distinguished  service  in  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  was  in- 
duced by  Governor  Byrnes  to  retire  to 
Charleston,  S.C,  and  succeed  Gen. 
Charles  P.  Summerall  as  president  of 
the  Citadel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Clark's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Gen.  Mask  W.  Clark 

A  man  for  all  seasons.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  that  phrase  was  used 
to  describe  a  great  man.  We  like  the  ring  of 
the  term  and  its  all-encompassing  grandeur. 
But  it  is  inadequate  for  the  nukn  we  honor 
today. 

The  man  of  destiny.  That  term  from  a 
George  Bernard  Shaw  play  has  a  familiar 
sound  and  fits  a  few  men  of  tremendous 
worth.  But  it  is  too  limited  to  apply  to  the 
man  we  honor  today. 

The  man  who  loved  God.  A  title  coined 
by  one  of  Shaw's  fellow  playrights.  But 
it  would  fit  only  a  small  facet  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  we  honor  today. 

I  have  sArched  far  and  wide  for  quotable 
and  adequate  descriptions  of  James  Byrnes 
including  the  man  of  the  liour,  the  man  of 
the  people,  the  man  of  courage,  and  many 
others,  in  an  endless  effort  to  present  dra- 
matically in  a  few  words  a  proper  descrip- 
tion of  greatness  in  a  man.  Not  one  of  them 
can  equal  the  man  we  honor  today  and  it 
may  be  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  into 
words  the  full  impact  he  had  on  this  state, 
our    nation,    and,    indeed,   the    world. 

As   inadequate  as  It  might  be,  my  own 
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title  (or  James  Francis  Byrnes  Is  "A  Man 
For  AU  Officer's.  That  grouping  of  words  is 
my  own,  but  the  thought  is  taken  from  John 
Milton. 

MUton  praised  men  who  were  fit.  In  his 
words,  "To  perform  Justly,  skUlfuUy.  and 
magnanimously  aU  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public  of  peace  and  war." 

James  Byrnes  was  such  a  man.  Many 
Americans  have  been  catapulted  to  high  office 
without  being  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  lesser  offices.  Some  have  found  their 
limits  in  public  offices  of  low  estate.  A 
number  of  office  holders  have  been  well- 
qualified  for  peacetime,  but  inept  in  war. 

James  Byrnes  struck  the  perfect  balance. 
He  was  patriot  and  politician,  perfectly 
equipped  to  perform  both  private  and  public 
service  whether  in  war  or  peace,  whether 
in  lowly  offices  or  high. 

To  put  It  In  more  up-to-date  terms,  JUmny 
Byrnes  was  Good  enough  in  all  respects  to 
be  on  our  Ail-American  team  forever. 

We  could  place  the  emphasis  on:  Good! 

My  close  friend  and  colleague,  Lucius  Clay, 
said  In  bis  eulogy  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  few  individuals  of  history  who 
was  both  great  and  good. 

The  good  in  the  man  we  honor  permeated 
his  entire  life  so  that  he  is  remembered  as 
the  magnanimous  spirit  that  Milton  en- 
visioned in  the  perfect  man  for  all  offices. 

That  goodness  may  account  for  my  feeling 
very  strongly  that  God  controlled  recent 
events  Involving  Mr.  Bjrmes,  If,  indeed,  he 
did  not  guide  every  phase  of  that  tremen- 
dous life.  A  divine  hand  might  well  have 
set  this  long-scheduled  dedication  so  that 
it  foUowed  the  passing  of  Mr.  Byrnes  whUe 
bis  eulogies  were  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 
Yes.  be  was  a  man  for  all  offices,  and  he 
served  hiunan  kind  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ci^aciUes.  State  and  federal  legislator.  Jurist, 
head  of  federal  agencies.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Governor  of  the  people  he  loved  most 
of  all — those  of  bis  beloved  South  Carolina. 

Jimmy  Byrnes  was  a  man  for  all  offices 
and  it  was  my  prlvUege  to  work  closely  with 
him  in  several  of  the  important  offices  he 
held.  While  I  was  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner In  Austria  following  World  War  II, 
Mr.  Byrnes  was  Secretary  of  State.  He  dem- 
onstrated his  diplomatic  skills  in  the  gtiid- 
ance  and  assistance  he  gave  me  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

I  was  honored  when  he  selected  me  to 
serve  as  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  difficult  negotiations  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  in  London  in  1947.  The 
lessons  I  learned  from  him  there  were  in- 
valuable to  me  in  the  later  Moscow  Con- 
ferences where  I  served  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  to  General  Marshall  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Bymes  and  in  my  later  confrontations 
with  the  communists.  Let  It  here  be  recorded 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  ahead  of  his  time  In 
recognizing  the  true  menace  of  communism. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  wisest  decision 
I  ever  made  was  the  decision  to  come  to 
The  Citadel,  to  make  my  first  and  only  per- 
manent home  In  South  Carolina.  And  to 
devote  my  remaining  years  to  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  American  youth^-our 
most  precious  asset.  Mr.  Byrnes  is  respon- 
sible f<H'  that  decision. 

While  I  was  burdened  with  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  a  frustrating  war  In  Korea 
that  my  government  would  not  permit  us  to 
win.  I  received  a  message  from  then  Gov- 
ernor Byrnes  asking  whether  I  would  be 
interested  In  succeeding  General  Charles  P. 
Summerall  as  President  of  The  Citadel.  I 
replied  that  I  would  be  most  interested  as 
soon  as  we  could  reach  the  armistice  that 
my  friend.  President  Eisenhower  had  In- 
structed me  to  secure. 

Out  of  that  initial  exchange  of  messages 
and  through  the  guiding  hand  of  Governor 
Byrnes,  I  did  assume  the  presidency  of  The 
Citadel.  It  proved  to  be  my  longest  and  most 
rewarding  command  as  I  was  prlvUeged  to 
have   a  pttrt   in   shaping   the   lives  of   the 


thousands  of  outstanding  young  men  who 
passed  through  the  corps  of  cadets  during 
the  more  than  a  decade  that  I  was  presi- 
dent. I'm  proud  of  those  men  and  the  rec- 
ords they  have  made  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  in  all  other  walks  of  life.  I'm  also  proud 
to  be  President  Emeritus  of  that  great  in- 
stitution, and  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Byrnes  for  his  Influencing  me  to  come  to 
this  great  state  which  stUl  has  more 
patriotism  and  true  Americanism  per  square 
mile  than  any  other  place  in  the  land. 

Those  and  other  experiences  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  exposed  me  to  his  unique  greatness. 
His  fantastic  versatUity  contributed  to  his 
success.  He  could  teach  himself  complex  new 
subjects  quicker  than  others  could  absorb 
them  with  the  help  of  a  tutor.  He  learned 
at  his  Mother's  knee  and  later  by  her  side 
far  more  than  most  leam  in  school  and 
college.  The  shorthand  she  taught  him 
proved  invaluable  in  at  least  two  of  his  many 
professions — court  recorder  and  Journalist — 
and  some  of  the  notes  he  took  at  interna- 
tional conferences  form  the  basis  for  im- 
portant segments  of  the  history  of  the  time 
In  which  he  lived. 

The  most  striking  traits  of  Mr.  Bymes,  in 
my  view,  were  his  retiring  nature,  his 
modesty,  and  his  apparent  complete  lack  of 
ego.  It  is  rare  in  political  beings,  but  he  was. 
to  put  it  in  a  word,  humble.  His  devotion  to 
the  education  of  deserving  young  people 
was  one  of  his  most  cherished  accomplish- 
ments. 

That  trait  of  humbleness  seemed  to  cause 
him  to  move  behind  the  scenes.  He  was  often 
In  the  limelight  but  never  of  his  own  voU- 
tion.  While  others  drew  attention  to  them- 
selves with  speeches  on  the  floors  of  the 
houses  of  Congress,  he  made  few.  Instead, 
working  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  he  ex- 
ercised more  power  than  his  colleagues.  His 
was  the  controlling  voice  in  the  Senate  for 
years.  His  leadership  of  that  great  body 
rested  primarily  on  his  understanding  and 
ramiflcatlons  and  human  factors  of  the  leg- 
islative process  and  his  talent  for  construc- 
tive compromise.  Even  rarer  in  a  politician 
than  humility  is  selflessness.  Jinuny  Byrnes 
embodied  both  those  traits  and  they  shaped 
him  into  more  than  a  politician.  He  was  a 
true  statesman. 

The  record  is  replete  with  instances  of  his 
placing  service  above  self.  The  most  striking 
example,  and  one  which,  in  characteristic 
form,  he  never  alluded  to,  was  his  giving  up  a 
high-paying  position  as  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  a  prestigious 
life-time  Job,  to  assume  a  lower-paying 
uncertain  assignment.  That  assignment  was 
Director  of  Economic  StabUlzation  which 
President  Roosevelt  asked  him  to  take  in 
order  to  preserve  our  nation.  With  Byrnes  In 
that  position.  It  was  no  longer  uncertain 
because  of  his  zeal  and  competence.  Soon 
he  was  more  powerful  than  any  man  in  the 
nation  except  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Jimmy  Bymes  holds  an  honorary  degree 
from  The  Citadel.  That  military  college 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him,  and  he  meant 
much  to  The  Citadel.  He  often  visited  The 
Citadel  campus  with  his  lovely  wife,  Maude. 
Together  they  had  a  life  that  few  can  match, 
a  marriage  of  65  years  filled  with  love,  respect 
and  devotion.  Two  non-Citadel  men  are 
honored  In  The  Citadel  library.  One  is  John 
C.  Calhoun.  The  other:  Mr.  Byrnes.  Large 
portraits  of  those  statesmen  are  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  library.  There 
they  remind  cadets  of  the  greatness  of  those 
two  stalwart  South  Carolinians. 

Jimmy  Byrnes.  Brilliant  though  self- 
effacing.  Eloquent  though  quiet.  Incisive 
though  soft  spoken.  Aggressive  though  gen- 
tlemanly. Persuasive  though  courteous. 
Greet  though  himible. 

Yes,  he  was  a  man  for  all  offices. 

Twice  he  very  nearly  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the   United  States.   He  might   well 


have  been  President  of  the  United  States 
and  be  woiild  have  been  a  good  one. 

Yes,  he  was  a  man  for  all  offices.  In  this 
life  he  filled  many  offices  weU — even  per- 
fectly. Now,  we  do  not  doubt,  he  fills  the 
loftiest  offices  that  exist  in  the  great  beyond. 

May  the  statue  we  dedicate  today  remind 
tis  of  him  and  inspire  us  all  to  emulate  the 
great  example  he  set. 

Yes,  he  was  a  man  for  all  offices.  James 
Francis  Bymes.  Patriot,  Ail-American.  May 
God  bless  all  of  you  and  all  who  revere  the 
man  we  honor  today. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  from  President 
Nixon  which  was  read  at  the  dedication 
ceremony  by  Alex  McCullough,  a  former 
assistant  to  Mr.  Bymes,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Import-Export  Bank 
Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  the  family  of  the 
late  Governor  Jimmy  Bymes  and  the  fel- 
low South  Carolinians  who  unveil  a  statue 
memorializing  his  lasting  accomplishments. 
Your  state  can  be  proud  of  the  dedicated  pub- 
lic service  of  this  great  American  whose  rec- 
ord as  Congressman,  Senator,  Secretary  of 
State,  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  Governor 
will  surely  be  an  inspiration  always  for  aU 
"vho  seek  positions  of  public  trtist.  Our  his- 
tory is  richer  for  the  ImpKirtant  part  he  had  in 
it,  and  the  futiire  of  our  nation  is  brighter  be- 
cause of  the  standards  he  set  and  the  goals  he 
helped  to  realize.  My  warmest  greetings  and 
good  wishes  go  out  to  aU  who  attend  this 
ceremony. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  moving  remarks  by  his 
niece,  Frances  Fuller  Miner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Frances  Fulixr  Miner 

Governor  West.  General  Clark.  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  distinguished  guests,  friends.  "Our  little 
life".  William  Shakespeare  said.  I  suppose 
in  terms  of  the  billions  of  years  that  have 
preceded  and  may  follow  us,  he  was  cor- 
rect. But,  some  lives  reach  out  and  touch  so 
many  others  In  so  many  memorable  ways 
that  it  is  hard  for  ua  to  consider  them  little 
or  to  let  them  go.  Faced  with  the  inevitable, 
we  turn  to  something  less  perishable,  like 
bronze,  to  keep  them  with  us.  Putxire  gen- 
erations may  see  In  this  statue  of  James 
Francis  Byrnes  only  a  testimonial  to  one 
man's  accomplishments.  We  are  more  for- 
tunate. We  knew  the  man.  We  loved  him. 
And  we  know  that  this  statue  is  here  today, 
not  because  law  or  duty  compelled  it,  nor 
even  because  he  was  a  wise  and  dedicated 
statesman,  but  because  he  had  a  very  special 
love  for  you,  the  people  of  his  state,  and  you 
have  returned  that  love  in  full  measure.  He 
was  blessed  in  many  ways,  but  that  Is  one  of 
the  greatest.  It  made  him  very  happy.  We  are 
mired  in  an  age  of  almost  total  negativism, 
beset  with  cynicism  and  self-doubt.  Here  was 
a  man  who  gave  total  affirmation  to  life,  to 
the  manifest  good  in  human  beings  as  being 
more  powerful  than  the  incipient  evil.  And 
he  gave  it  with  Joy  and  laughter.  No  wonder 
we  turned  to  him.  We  needed  him.  Perhaps, 
in  the  years  to  come,  a  spark  from  the 
warmth  he  kindled  will  bum  through  the 
cold  perspective  of  history,  and  some  eve- 
ning, as  the  sun's  rays  slant  across  this 
statue's  green  and  gold  patina  and  light  up 
the  eyes  of  children  come  to  gaze  in  studious 
solemnity,  one  of  them  will  suddenly  laugh 
out  loud,  the  way  he  made  me  laugh  and 
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when  I  was  a  little  girl,  without  knowing 
why,  Just  for  sheer  happiness.  He  would  like 
that.  Thank  you  I 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Clarkson  read  the  following  message 
from  William  C.  Westmoreland,  general, 
U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  West  Point  by  Mr.  Byrnes: 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  current  overseas 
trip  precludes  my  being  present  at  these  cere- 
monies marking  the  unveiling  of  the  statxie 
of  Governor  Byrnes.  I  do,  however,  wish  to 
add  my  tribute  to  those  of  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  who  have  gathered  to  honor 
the  memory  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
our  Nation.  In  his  varied  and  challenging 
career  that  brought  Governor  Byrnes  to  the 
highest  positions  of  leadership  in  each  of  the 
three  major  areas  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government — Executive,  Judicial  and 
Legislative — he  won  through  exemplary  per- 
sonal conduct  and  selfish  dedication  to  duty 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans. His  record  of  pxibllc  service  will  long 
stand  as  a  pattern  for  future  generations  to 
emulate.  Not  only  was  Governor  Byrnes  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  ever  to 
represent  our  State,  he  has  also  taken  his 
place  among  the  greatest  American  patriots 
of  all  time. 

Mr.  President,  Gov.  John  C.  West 
accepted  the  statue  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  joined  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  one  who  held  as  his  credo 
"the  highest  of  distinctions  is  service  to 
others."  Governor  West  said: 

Mrs.  Byrnes,  distinguished  platform  guests, 
my  fellow  South  Carolinians.  In  accepting 
this  statute  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  there  Is  a  feeling  that  we  are 
participating  in  a  special  moment  of  history 
of  great  Importance  to  our  state.  All  too 
often  in  the  busy  day  to  day  conduct  of 
business,  we  lose  our  perspective,  our  sense 
of  history.  We  fail  to  understand  where  we 
are,  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are 
going.  We  focus  our  sights  on  the  immediate, 
and  only  rarely  do  we  lift  our  eyes  to  view 
what  Is  permanent,  what  is  lasting  and  what 
Is  Immortal.  Today  we  stand  in  the  presence 
of  greatness.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once 
wrote: 

"When  nature  removes  a  great  man,  people 
explore  the  horizons  for  a  successor,  but  none 
comes  and  none  will.  His  class  is  extin- 
guished with  him.  In  some  other  and  quite 
different  field  the  next  man  will  appear." 

Great  men  will  continue  to  appear,  but  for 
South  Carolina  and  for  this  nation  there 
will  never  be  another  James  P.  Byrnes.  In 
the  words  of  Emerson  bis  class  was  extin- 
guished with  him. 

We  are  not  here  today,  however,  simply  to 
bonor  his  memory,  simply  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  many  accomplishments,  simply  to  recall 
his  deeds.  We  are  here  to  observe  the  per- 
manence of  his  influence  on  our  state  and  to 
perpetuate  his  work  as  an  enduring  part  of 
the  living  history  of  South  Carolina.  The 
statue  we  dedicate  stands  as  a  monument  not 
to  the  past,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  present 
and  a  promise  of  the  futiu-e.  James  P.  Byrnes 
in  the  greatness  of  his  life  did  not  belong  to 
a  single  time  nor  a  single  era.  He  belonged 
to  all  South  Carolinians  of  all  times.  This 
monument  is  our  way  of  bequeathing  to  those 
laier  generations  the  heritage  of  his  gift  to 
the  state,  the  nation  and  the  world  which  he 
loved  .so  well. 

It  Is  difficult,  of  course,  to  dwell  upon  any 
single  acompllshment  of  this  man  as  out- 
shiaing  another.  In  terms  of  power  and 
prestige  he  rose  to  the  highest  level,  guiding 
his  country  through  the  perilous  times  of 
war  and  helping  to  forge  the  basis  for  peace 
in  the  aftermath  of  war.  As  Supreme  Court 
Justice,   as  Secretary  of   State,   as   a  man 


acknowledged  to  be  the  "Assistant  President" 
under  Pranklin  Roosevelt,  James  P.  Byrnes 
shaped  the  destiny  of  this  nation  and  this 
world  and  laid  the  fovmdations  on  which  the 
free  world  has  prospered  in  these  recent 
decades. 

The  power  and  the  prestige  were  only  the 
rewards  of  his  life  not  its  goals.  And  when 
he  had  reached  the  pinnacle,  there  remained 
more  frontieKof  service,  more  arenas  of  chal- 
lenge, more  c^ls  for  dedication.  In  what 
many  might  have  called  his  twilight  years, 
James  Byrnes  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  his  home  state  and  became  gover- 
nor. It  was  not  an  easy  time  to  be  governor, 
as  people  found  themselves  divided  3ver  is- 
sues which  went  to  the  heart  of  their  pride 
and  human  dignity.  But  James  Byrnes  had 
never  known  the  easy  life  and  had  never  ac- 
cepted the  easy  role.  His  life  reflected  the  very 
best  in  the  American  dream,  the  very  es- 
sence of  what  we  proudly  believe  to  be  the 
ideals  of  a  free  society.  He  lived  by  serving, 
and  he  served  by  giving  of  himself  with 
every  ounce  of  wisdom,  courage  and  energy. 

The  history  books  will  record  in  words  his 
greatness.  This  statue  will  stand  so  appro- 
priately on  the  grounds  of  the  Statehouse 
where  he  gave  to  his  state  so  nobly  and 
fully.  And  yet  there  is  another  dimension  to 
James  Byrnes  which  may  be  the  most  en- 
during of  all.  Only  a  few  feet  from  here  is 
a  busy  intersection,  a  crossroads  of  people 
from  every  walk  of  life,  going  at>out  their 
everyday  business.  These  were  the  people  that 
James  Byrnes  knew  and  never  forgot.  They 
V.  -re  the  people  to  whom  he  reached  out  and 
through  tne  years  helped  lift  them  upward. 
Por  all  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  the  memo- 
rial which  we  dedicate  here  today,  there  will 
be  no  greater  monument  to  the  memory  and 
life  of  James  Byrnes  than  the  hundreds  of 
yoimg  South  Carolinians  and  the  thousands 
of  their  descendants  who  got  their  first  step 
towards  success  through  the  Byrnes  Schol- 
arship program.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  here  was  the  complete  man.  Today  he 
takes  his  place  with  Rutledge,  with  Pinck- 
ney,  with  Sumpter,  with  Marion,  with  Cal- 
houn, with  Hampton,  with  all  the  great 
South  Carolinians  of  war  and  peace  who  de- 
serve the  distinction  of  being  called  great. 
We  are  truly  in  the  presence  of  greatness  to- 
day. In  the  words  of  Longfellow: 

"Lives  of  gpreat  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

In  the  granite  base  of  the  Byrnes  statue  is 
engraved  the  following : 

James  P.  Byrnes,  1879-1972,  Congressman, 
Senator,  Governor,  Justice,  "Assistant  Pres- 
ident," Secretary  of  State  of  U.S. 

A  statesman.  Jurist,  Diplomat.  He  gave  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  state.  Nation,  and  the 
world." 

Mr.  President,  on  April  24  my  news- 
letter entitled  "A  Great  Man's  Legacy," 
v;as  on  the  life  and  career  of  James  F. 
Byrnes.  It  reads  as  follows: 

A  Great  Man's  Legacy 

James  P.  Byrnes  was  a  symbol  of  all  that 
is  good  and  fine  in  America.  His  life  of  pub- 
lic service  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  world, 
to  our  nation,  and  to  our  state.  His  actions 
affected  almost  everyone  who  lived  during 
his  brilliant  career,  and  his  life  was  an  in- 
spiration to  thousands  of  people  who  saw 
in  him  a  model  of  dedication  to  principle  and 
effective  action  enabling  his  principles  to 
bear  fruit. 

The  scope  of  his  long  public  career  was 
broad,  and  he  was  recognized  around  the 
world  for  his  great  achievements.  Nowhere, 
however,  was  his  greatness  recognized  more 
than  in  his  native  South  Carolina.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  1910  to 
1925,  before  coming  to  the  United  States 
Senate.   President  Roosevelt  appointed  him 


to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  In  1941  he  re- 
signed to  assist  directly  in  the  war  effort.  He 
served  first  as  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, then  as  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion. It  was  during  this  period  that  he  be- 
came known  as  the  "Assistant  President" — 
in  recognition  of  his  power  and  Influence. 
President  Tnunan  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  State  in  a  crucial  period  for  American  for- 
eign policy.  In  1950,  after  an  outstanding 
career  of  national  and  international  Influ- 
ence, he  returned  to  South  Carolina  and 
was  overwhelmingly  elected  Governor  of 
our  State.  As  Governor,  he  exerted  a 
strong  and  positive  leadership.  His  Interest 
in  the  public  affairs  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion extended  right  up  until  his  death. 

While  some  may  feel  that  Governor  Byrnes' 
greatest  achievement  was  In  helping  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  win  World  War  U,  it  Is  my 
Judgment  that  perhaps  his  most  outstand- 
ing and  far-reaching  achievement  came  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
during  this  extremely  crucial  period.  Imme- 
diately preceding  and  following  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  that  the  United  States  forged 
the  basic  posture  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  post-war  era.  This  policy  was  estab- 
lished by  Secretary  Byrnes  and  President 
Truman,  and  was  strengthened  later  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles  and  President  Eisenhower. 
The  policy  in  essence  was  that  the  United 
States  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  and  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  efforts  to  extend  its  own  power  and 
Influence.  Byrnes,  a  perceptive  man,  refused 
to  allow  Russian  co-operation  against  the 
Axis  powers  during  the  war  to  blind  him  to 
the  nature  of  Soviet  policy  and  Initiatives 
following  the  war.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
Soviets  Intended  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
was  expansionist  and  imperialistic  and  which 
encompassed  a  final  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. Byrnes  also  saw  that  only  the  United 
States  possessed  the  power  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  achieving  Its  goal. 

While  many  people,  probably  Byrnes  In- 
cluded, question  the  extent  and  dedication  to 
which  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
trations followed  this  basic  policy.  It  never- 
theless remains  as  the  keystone  of  post-war 
American  foreign  policy.  It  seems  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  remember  that  Imme- 
diately following  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
many  Americans  yearned  for  a  return  to  a 
policy  of  isolationism  and  withdrawal  from 
world  affairs  and  responsibilities.  Secretary 
Byrnes  saw  the  self-defeating  character  of 
such  a  policy,  and  helped  guide  the  United 
States  toward  an  unaccustomed  position  of 
leadership  In  the  world.  His  toughmlnded 
wisdom  was  far-reaching,  and  the  world  to- 
day enjoys  a  greater  measxire  of  freedom  for 
his  efforts.  Today  those  who  would  have  the 
United  States  abdicate  Its  responslbUlty  to 
the  free  world  do  well  to  recall  the  vision  of 
James  P.  Byrnes. 

South  Carolina  mourns  Bjrmes'  passing, 
but  we  know  his  achievements  will  live  on 
beyond  him.  That,  Indeed,  Is  the  mark  of  a 
great  man. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  articles, 
documentaries,  and  editorials  have  been 
published  recently  about  the  life  and 
career  of  James  P.  Byrnes.  A  number  of 
such  tributes  have  been  written  since  the 
imveiling  of  a  statue  of  Governor 
Byrnes  on  May  2  in  Columbia,  S.C.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  these  recent 
articles  and  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

James  Frakcis  Btrnes  Documemtast 

Mr.  Nf.wcomb.  James  P.  Byrnes  loved  his 
state  and  her  people.  Born  in  Charleston, 
entered  public  service  in  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
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Ilna.  He  spent  many  years  awsy  from  South 
Carolina  serving  the  state  and  his  nation 
In  Washington  as  an  elected  and  appointed 
ofiSclal  In  Congress,  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
In  the  White  House  and  in  the  State  De- 
partment. He  urged  the  young  people  of 
today  to  enter  public  life.  On  the  political 
scene  he  pledged  his  support  to  men  in  the 
arena  who  best  represented  his  views  re- 
gardless of  their  party  affiliation.  This  Is 
best  seen  in  the  message  delivered  to  fellow 
South  Carolinians  in  1960  as  he  came  out  for 
the  Nlxon-Lodge  ticket. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  Senator  Kennedy  holds 
Vice  President  Nixon  responsible  for  all  of 
what  he  considers  the  weaknesses  of  the 
President,  then  certainly  Nlzon  should  be 
credited  with  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Administration,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War, 
we  have  lost  no  American  boys  In  combat, 
and  we  have  preserved  peace  with  honor.  It 
has  been  almost  eight  years  now  since  we 
picked  up  our  morning  newspaper  to  read 
the  casualty  list.  My  prayer  Is  that  the  par- 
ents of  this  day  will  not  be  forced  to  again 
read  those  lists.  I  believe  sincerely  that  pray- 
er is  more  likely  to  be  granted  if  the  p«ople 
of  the  United  States  elected  their  President, 
the  able  and  experienced  Vice  President, 
Richard  Nixon.  I  do  not  tell  any  person  how 
to  vote.  That  is  an  individual  right  which 
everyone  must  exercise  according  to  his  own 
conscience.  But  as  I  have  considered  this 
question  for  myself,  I  recall  the  words  of  a 
former  President: 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but 
I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  life  I  have. 
I  will  stand  with  anybody  who  stands  for 
right,  keep  with  him  whUe  he  is  right  and 
part  with  him  when  he  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  This  was  the  Byrnes  that 
carried  South  Carolina  through  the  greatest 
educational  advances  in  the  state's  history. 
This  was  the  Byrnes  that  South  Carolinians 
stood  up  for  and  stood  behind.  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  Donald  Russell  was  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  In  which  Byrnes  bad  a  partnership 
in  Spartanburg  and  worked  with  Byrnes 
when  be  was  head  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Secretary  of  State.  He  recalls  this  little  pub- 
licized fact  about  the  Governor. 

Judge  Russell.  One  thing  about  Mr. 
Byrnes  that  a  lot  of  people  don't  realize — 
he  didn't  go  to  college,  but  I  don't  know 
anyone  that  I  have  come  In  contact  with, 
and  I  say  that  based  upon  my  experiences 
at  the  University  as  president,  I  don't  know 
anyone  who  was  a  deeper  student  or  one 
who  had  a  finer  sense  of  the  niceties  and 
nuances  of  the  language  than  Mr.  Bjrrnes. 
He  nras  a  superbly  self-educated  man  who 
was  the  equal  of  anyone  who  had  a  Ph.D. 
He  was  evidence  to  any  young  person  that 
If  you  have  the  will,  you  can  educate  your- 
self. He  was  a  remarkable  man  In  that  re- 
gard. 

He  also  was  a  person  of  very  singular  high 
purpose  and  character.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  present  that  a  political 
figure  of  considerable  prominence  talked  to 
Mr.  Byrnes.  He  was  very  distressed  about  a 
vote  to  come  up  In  the  Senate.  He  didn't 
know  bow  to  vote,  and  he  was  talking  about 
the  conflicting  forces  back  home  and  the 
effects  on  It.  Mr.  Byrnes  told  him: 

"I  always  had  one  rule  that  served  me  well 
whenever  I  used  it;  and  that  was,  I  always 
voted  what  I  thought  was  right"  and  said 
it  has  always  turned  out  the  best  political 
course.  I  think  that  was  true  throughout  his 
career.  A  person  of  high  character  and  high 
purpose,  as  I  said.  He  did  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  I  think  that  gave  him  Inner 
feeling  of  rightness,  and  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  he  lived  to  be  93  years  of  age 
because  he  had  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Though  he  received  no 
lormal  higher  education.  Byrnes  served  on 
the  Converse  CoUege  Board  and  the  Clemson 
University  Board  of  Trustees.  Clemson  Uni- 
versity Library  reqitested  and  received  all  the 


Byrnes  papers  diuring  the  sixties.  Governor 
Byrnes  reminisced  with  the  Vice  President  of 
Development,  Wright  Bryan,  In  the  Byrnes 
Boom  prior  to  the  dedication  of  that  room. 

Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Byrnes  and  I  are  here  In 
the  James  F.  Byrnes  Room  at  the  Clemscoi 
Library,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
mementos  of  bis  career  In  Washington  and 
in  South  Carolina.  He  has  his  arm  on  the 
chair  which  he  occtipled  as  Secretary  of  State 
In  the  Ebcecutive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
Just  beyond  the  chair  is  the  desk  he  occupied 
as  a  member  of  the  Ho  vise  of  Representatives, 
the  flrst  post  in  which  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  wall  over  there.  Governor,  I 
see  your  robe  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  I  have  been  looking 
around  this  room  for  the  last  few  minutes, 
and  I  am  terribly  Impressed  by  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  people  here  at  Clem- 
son, and  I  must  say  that  I  am  affected,  too, 
because  these  things  are  Intimately  con- 
nected w^tb  my  public  life;  and  today  as  I 
look  at  them.  I  recall  some  of  the  things  that 
happened  In  each  of  the  offices  that  I  had 
during  my  long  service. 

Mr.  Bryan.  It  may  not  be  a  fair  question, 
but  which  of  the  three  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment service — Executive,  Judicial  or  Leg- 
islative— did  you  find  the  most  to  yovu:  taste? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  frequently  I  have  been 
asked  that  question.  I  have  said  that  I 
thought  of  the  services  rendered,  of  covirse. 
Director  of  War  Mobilization,  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  referred  to  as  being  Assistant  Presi- 
dent, had  greater  power,  and  In  it  or  In  the 
discharge  of  Its  duties  there  was  great  ex- 
citement, but  I  think  after  all  I  liked  my 
service  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  the 
particular  period  in  which  I  was  permitted  to 
serve.  However,  I  must  admit  I  may  be  in- 
fluenced in  that  opinion  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing that  service  I  was  fifty  to  sixty,  and 
there's  a  lot  of  difference  between  service 
rendered  between  flfty  and  sixty  and  in  later 
years. 

Mr.  Bryan.  George  Patton? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Oh,  yes,  than  whom  there 
was  no  other.  Patton  was  a  man's  man  I 
knew  Mrs.  Patton  and  his  daughter  well;  and 
when  I  was  out  there  with  General  Marshall 
at  the  front  In  1944,  Patton  had  a  day  off 
from  his  ctxnmand,  and  I  spent  that  day  with 
him.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
that  wonderful  day.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
one  desire.  He  wanted  me  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  assign  him  to  take  charge  of  that 
campaign  against  Japan,  and  he  said  you  can 
tell  him  I  promise  him  that  If  he  will  do  that, 
with  this  crowd  we've  got  over  here  in  Eu- 
rope right  now,  we  will  bring  the  Japanese 
end  of  the  war  to  a  termination  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  I  believe  the  man  wotild  have. 
He  had  the  ability  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  general  officers  as  no  other  man  could. 

Mr.  Bryan.  In  a  little  bit  lighter  vein,  we 
have  all  around  the  room  various  cartoons, 
the  originals  of  cartoons  bearing  on  the 
Governor's  career.  Which  one  of  these  Is 
your  favorite.  Governor? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Oh.  I  think  the  one  to  my  left 
over  here  where  Berryman,  who  was  the  car- 
toonist for  the  Evening  Star  in  Washington 
and  who  had  the  gift  of  putting  all  the 
power  of  an  editorial  into  a  cartoon.  That 
cartoon  showing  the  Russian  representa- 
tive, the  British  representative,  Bevln,  and 
me  having  grown  long  beards  and  with  our 
walking  sticks  hanging  on  the  chair  was  so 
true  of  any  negotiations  of  the  Soviets.  They 
would  take  a  month  to  prepare  to  get  ready 
to  discuss  when  the  conference  would  be- 
gin. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  think  yoxt  were  the  first  to 
warn  us  of  the  Russian  delays,  and  we  cer- 
tainly needed  that  warning. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  did  say  this  when  I  started 
out  because  I  knew  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
half  a  century  of  peace,  but  we  must  have 
patience,  but  after  dealing  with  the  Soviets 


for  awhile,  I  found  out  they  were  not  affected 
about  the  horrors  and  the  devastations  of 
war.  They  were  determined  to  dictate  to  all 
mankind,  and  I  knew  then  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  us  unless  we  changed  from  pa- 
tience to  firmness.  I  believe  now  that  the  only 
salvation  for  the  future  and  the  only  chance 
for  us  to  remain  as  free  people  Is  to  be  firm 
and  to  see  that  spiritually,  economically  as 
well   as  militarily  we   are  strong. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  While  Mr.  Byrnes  was  al- 
ways confronted  with  serious  decision-mak- 
ing, when  the  opportunity  availed,  he  had  a 
wit  and  a  sense  of  humor  which  delighted 
many  an  audience.  We  will  take  excerpts 
from  Just  one  speech,  selecting  the  humorous 
spots  and  bring  them  to  you  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  President  and  distin- 
guished guests;  of  course  I  am  deeply  touched 
by  the  words  of  praise,  particularly  the  kind 
statements  of  Dr.  Edwards.  Some  of  you 
should  be  disposed  to  think  he  has  exag- 
gerated my  accomplishments.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  always  regarded  blm  as  a 
very  truthful  man. 

The  Trustees  of  Clemson  by  formal  res- 
olution, unanimously  adopted,  requested 
that  I  leave  all  my  files  to  Clemson  and 
pledged  that  should  this  be  done  the  Uni- 
versity would  make  them  available  to  stu- 
dents and  historians  who  might  express  a 
desire  to  see  them.  I  agreed  and  proceeded 
to  draft  and  execute  another  will  carrying  out 
that  agreement.  I  have  not  regretted  it, 
though  I  must  say  at  the  time  I  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  trustees  refer- 
ring to  my  "leaving."  I  bad  no  plans  to 
leave,  and  I  haven't  got  any  now. 

Some  years  ago  Clemson  honored  me  with 
such  a  degree.  I  then  stated  that  In  my  youtli 
I  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  receive 
a  formal  education,  but  In  my  old  age  I  was 
being  educated  by  degrees.  There  is  one  that 
I  recall,  the  citation  from  Yale  University. 
One  sentence  In  It  Impressed  me  greatly  and 
flattered  me.  Of  me  it  said:  "He  has  shat- 
tered the  tradition  that  energy  does  not  exist 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line." 

A  man  has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  then 
he  is  a  wise  man  and  a  good  observer.  Also 
among  the  papers  are  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  my  two  books.  Speaking  Frankly 
and  All  in  One  Lijetime.  I  am  not  advertising 
them  becaxise  you  can't  buy  them.  I  have 
learned  that  they  have  been  sold  out  and 
you  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  them,  and 
I  don't  think  they  are  worth  the  premium 
that  is  being  paid. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  On  two  occasions  Richard 
M.  Nixon  canxe  to  South  Carolina  to  visit 
James  F.  Byrnes — first,  as  a  candidate  in 
1968  and  the  second  time  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1970.  Here  are  filmed  ex- 
cerpts from  those  visits. 

Mr.  Byrnes  came  to  Greenville  in  the  fall 
of  1968  for  a  reception  in  his  honor.  It  was 
held  the  same  day  that  Candidate  Richard 
Nixon  made  a  campaign  stop  in  Spartan- 
burg and  Greenville.  In  a  few  more  weeks 
Mr.  Nixon  would  become  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nixon.  This  is  one  of  the  times  when 
as  far  as  television  is  concerned  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  on  it.  I  ought  to  say  that  every- 
body here  in  South  Carolina,  of  course, 
knows  the  Governor's  background  and  most 
people  in  the  nation  do;  but  stepping  aside 
from  the  political  scene  for  a  moment  and 
looking  at  the  great  men  that  I  have  known, 
I  would  say  that  there  is  probably  no  man 
in  this  century  who  has  been  great  in  more 
different  assignments  than  Jimmy  Byrnes. 
Let's  look  at  this  life.  He  was  great  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  then  as  a  Senator,  and  then 
beyond  that  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  then  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  and 
then  as  Siecretary  of  State  and  then  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  own  State  of  South  Carolina. 
When  you  look  at  all  of  those  offices — at  the 
state  level,  at  the  Federal  level  and  the  Ex- 
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ecutlve.  In  tbe  Legislative  and  the  Judici- 
ary— certainly  there  Is  no  man  In  America 
In  my  memory  who  can  match  It,  and  I  am 
Just  proud  to  be  here  with  him,  proud  to 
be  here  In  a  ctunpletely  nonpartisan,  bi- 
partisan character  to  know  him  as  a  friend, 
one  whose  good  counsel  I  always  am  glad  to 
get.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  taken  It  more 
often,  I  wouldn't  be  here  trying  to  be  elected 
to  President  for  the  first  time.  I  would  have 
already  made  It. 

Mr.  Btsnzs.  You  know,  a  while  ago  I 
asked  Mrs.  Daniel,  Charlie's  widow,  to  come 
over,  and  I  Introduced  her  to  your  wife  whose 
name  Is  Pat;  and  I  told  her  that  her  name 
was  Mickey  and  her  name  was  Pat,  and  they 
were  talking  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Byrnes. 
Tliat  sounded  Irish  to  me,  but  really  he  has 
the  blarney,  and  he  has  laid  It  over  me  Just 
now,  and  I  liked  It.  Furthermore,  I  am  going 
to  admit  the  truth  of  everything  you  said. 

Mr.  NnoN.  Right,  right. 

Mr.  Btsnss.  I  only  hope  that  the  next 
time  you  come  to  South  Carolina,  I  shall 
greet  you  not  as  Dick  but  as  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  President  Nixon  came  back 
to  South  Carolina  the  following  May  for  a 
Both  birthday  celebration  at  the  Byrnes 
borne,  thus  fulfilling  that  hope  voiced  by 
the  Governor  that  the  next  time  the  two  met 
Byrnes  could  call  Nixon  "Mr.  President." 

President  Nixon.  If  I  could  have  your  at- 
tention for  Just  a  moment.  It  has  been  a 
very  great  honor  and  privilege  for  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  for  me  and  for  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  come  here  to  Join  In 
this  tribute  to  Governor  Byrnes  and  to  Mrs. 
Bjrmes.  And  I  think  really  the  character  of 
this  wonderful  family  is  indicated  when  the 
Ctovemor  said,  as  we  came  in  the  house  and 
wished  him  happy  birthday,  he  said  that  he 
wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  main  purpose 
of  this  day  was  not  to  celebrate  his  birthday 
but  the  63rd  wedding  anniversary  of  Mrs. 
Byrnes.  So  we  honor  that  wonderful  family 
relationship.  I  understand  the  Governor's 
secret,  and  Mrs.  Byrnes  told  me  when  asked 
If  they  ever  had  an  argument  In  the  63  years, 
and  she  said,  "Tes,  now  and  then."  But  they 
always  had  a  rule  that  before  the  day  ended 
they  kissed  and  made  up.  So  that's  the  argu- 
ment, or  at  least  the  way  they  ended  it. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  regard  to 
the  Governor  as  we  honor  him.  I  look  back 
over  the  men  that  I  have  known  around  the 
world  and  In  this  country,  and  I  have  known 
great  congressmen,  Senators,  Governors, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Secretaries  of  State  and  men  who  have 
served  in  wartime  as  the  top  advisers  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  never  In 
American  history  has  one  man  held  more 
high  offices  with  more  distinction  than  Gov- 
ernor Byrnes  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  NrwcoMB.  The  President  of  The  Spar- 
tan Radiocasting  Company,  owners  of  WSPA 
AM,  FM  and  TV,  Walter  J.  Brown,  was  a  long 
time  associate  and  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Governor  Byrnes.  Mr.  Brown  recalls  some  very 
personal  moments  In  his  association  with 
Mr.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  BaowN.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  In 
one  of  his  rare  uses  of  air  transportation  In 
reaching  a  summit  conference  paid  to  James 
F.  Byrnes  what  I  consider  one  of  his  greatest 
tributes. 

The  wartime  President  who  disliked  to  fly 
was  high  In  the  sky  at  night  and  not  only 
subject  to  danger  from  aircraft  failure  but  a 
security  leak  which  could  have  attracted  Hit- 
ler's planes.  At  his  side  was  Harry  Hopkins, 
bis  trusted  assistant.  As  they  looked  out  at 
the  stars,  the  subject  came  up  as  to  who  was 
the  best  qualified  American  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  government  if  something  should  hap- 
pen to  their  plane.  Franklin  Roosevelt  named 
James  F.  Byrnes  as  that  American. 

This  story  was  told  to  me  by  Harry  Hopkins 
after  he  returned  to  his  office  In  the  East 
Wing  of  the  White  House  where  Justice 
Byrnes  was  then  running  the  domestic  side 


of  government.  So  complete  was  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's trust  of  Justice  Byrnes  that  when  he 
would  leave  on  these  extended  trips  abroad, 
he  would  sign  In  blank  executive  orders  for 
the  South  Carolinian  to  exercise  the  tre- 
mendous war  powers  conferred  upon  the 
President.  These  orders  were  locked  up  In  a 
safe  in  Mr.  Byrnes'  office,  and  certainly  no 
greater  trust  could  any  President  have  In  any 
man  than  to  give  him  blanket  power  to  use 
his  war  powers  If  an  emergency  developed 
while  he  was  out  of  the  country. 

My  association  with  Mr.  Bjrrnes  began  when 
he  first  came  to  the  Senate  after  defeating 
Cole  Blease  in  1930.  He  was  an  ail-American 
senator  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  think  he 
was  happier  there  than  in  any  other  position 
he  ever  held. 

Pew  people  knew  it,  but  President  Roose- 
velt wanted  Mr.  Byrnes  as  his  running  mate 
In  1940  instead  of  Henry  Wallace.  Mr.  Byrnes 
called  me  in  Spartanburg  Just  before  the 
1940  Democratic  Convention  and  told  me  to 
go  immediately  to  Chicago  with  all  my  files 
and  begin  working  on  a  Vice  Presidential  ac- 
ceptance speech  in  case  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated. Soon  after  we  arrived  in  Chicago,  he 
told  me  of  the  President's  conversation  with 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York  In  which  the 
President  asked  him  if  Byrnes'  leaving  the 
Catholic  Church  to  become  an  E^lscc^allan 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Democratic 
ticket  as  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee.  His 
reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  related  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Archbishop  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  he 
Immediately  asked  that  no  further  consid- 
eration be  given  to  him  for  Vice  President. 

I  was  quite  upset  when  Mr.  Byrnes  told  me 
this  story,  but  I  shall  never  forget  bis  com- 
ment: 

"Walter,  I  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  In 
1924  because  of  the  religious  Issue,  and  I 
know  what  It  means  In  a  political  campaign. 
I  believe  for  the  g^ood  of  the  country  and  the 
world  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  break  the  third 
term  tradition  and  be  reelected.  If  my  being 
on  the  ticket  should  cost  him  the  election, 
I  could  never  forgive  myself." 

When  1944  came  around  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  realized  another  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  to  be  found,  again  Mr.  Byrnes  was 
the  logical  choice.  There  was  no  third  term 
issue,  and  having  left  the  Supreme  Court 
and  as  his  Assistant  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
again  gave  the  South  Carolinian  the  nod.  We 
packed  up  and  went  to  Chicago  and  took 
over  the  Presidential  Suite  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton.  Harry  Truman  came  by  to  show  us 
his  speech  nominating  Bjnties,  and  all  de- 
tails were  set  even  to  selecting  the  music 
which  the  huge  pipe  organ  would  play  when 
Byrnes'  name  was  placed  In  nomination. 

Then  Ed  Flynn,  of  New  York,  Labor  Leader 
Sidney  HUlman,  the  Director  of  the  NAACP 
and  others  who  were  irritated  with  Byrnes 
becaxise  of  the  orders  he  had  issued  as  Di- 
rector of  War  Mobilization  got  through  to 
the  President  on  his  Pxillman  car  en  route 
to  the  Pacific,  and  again  the  South  Carolin- 
ian was  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  political 
expediency. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Byrnes  again  proved  his 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  country  beyond 
measure.  His  friends  urged  him  to  stay  In  the 
race,  and  there  was  a  good  chance  he  could 
have  won. 

But  Mr.  B3rrnes  said  he  would  not  think  of 
having  his  name  placed  before  the  conven- 
tion unless  he  resigned.  Thinking  of  those 
signed  executive  orders  In  his  safe  and  the 
President  to  be  away  in  the  Pacific  for  several 
weeks,  the  South  Carolinian  recognized  his 
duty  was  to  return  to  the  White  House  and 
look  after  the  President's  business.  I  believe 
this  was  Mr.  Byrnes'  greatest  disappointment 
In  life.  We  immediately  returned  to  Wash- 
ington; and  as  our  train  came  In  view  of  the 
Capitol,  Mr.  Byrnes  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"Walter,  I  would  give  all  I  own  to  be  back 
In  the  United  States  Senate." 


But  like  a  good  soldier,  he  was  at  his  desk 
at  the  White  House  the  next  morning  at 
eight.  He  accompanied  the  President  to  Yalta 
and  agreed  to  stay  on  m  the  White  House 
until  our  troops  crossed  the  Rhine. 

Only  time  and  objectivity  will  properly 
measure  the  eminence  and  service  of  this 
devoted  South  Carolinian.  But  when  the 
true  history  of  our  times  Is  written,  the 
name  of  James  Francis  Byrnes  will  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  the  20tb 
Century. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Tomorrow  James  Francis 
Byrnes  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  his  native  state 
of  South  Carolina.  He  leaves  much  for  those 
who  follow  him  to  strive  for.  His  public  life 
which  spanned  a  half  century  will  never  be 
equalled.  His  decisions  for  his  nation  and 
for  his  state  will  affect  the  lives  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  Our  greatest  tribute  to 
him  can  be  summed  up  in  Just  four  words: 
James  Francis  Byrnes,  statesman. 


James  F.  Byrnes,  1879-1972 

Tbe  memory  of  James  Francis  Byrnes  will 
remain  alive  in  South  Carolina  so  long  as 
history  has  meaning,  but  from  today  on  that 
memory  will  be  reinforced  visually  by  a  hand- 
some statue  of  the  late,  great  Carolinian,  to 
be  unveiled  at  midday. 

Both  the  timing  and  the  placement  of 
the  statue  are  notable,  for  they  link  the  man 
in  perpetuity  with  the  institutions — and  the 
experiences — ^which  marked  his  long  and 
fruitful  life.  May  2  was  his  blrthdate  (In 
1879)  and  his  wedding  date  (In  1903).  And 
the  second  of  May  follows  hard  on  the  heels 
of  Law  Day,  again  a  fitting  coincidence  for 
a  man  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  career  to 
the  law.  Appropriately,  the  statute  depicts 
him  in  the  robes  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States   Supreme  Court. 

The  site  is  significant,  for  it  positions  his 
bronze  likeness  facing  the  State  House, 
wherein  he  served  four  years  as  South  Caro- 
lina's chief  executive,  capping  a  lifetime  of 
public  service  which  had  begun  In  1900.  And 
to  his  left  lies  Trinity  Episcopal  churchyard, 
where  he  was  laid  to  rest  Just  three  weeks  ago. 

But  the  shadow  of  James  F.  Byrnes  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  South  Carolina  soil 
which  he  loved  so  dearly.  It  looms  large  in 
Washing^ton,  and  It  touches  the  many  na- 
tions which  felt  his  infiuence  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  noteworthy,  for  example,  that  his 
passing  was  noted  afar  off  in  Stuttgart, 
where  appreciative  Germans  still  recall  his 
momentous  address  of  September  8,  1946. 

"Bymes's  name,"  said  the  Stuttgarter 
Zeitung  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  "will 
always  remain  tied  to  Germany.  His  state- 
ments signaled  a  decisive  change  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  awakened  new  hope  In 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  frightened  people." 

But  it  is  here  in  South  Carolina  that  his 
name  will  be  best  remembered,  not  alone 
for  achievement  but  for^  opportunity.  The 
General  Assembly  perceptively  noted  that 
facet  of  the  Byrnes  story  when.  In  designat- 
ing May  2,  19'72,  as  "James  F.  Byrnes  Day," 
It  observed  that  those  who  henceforth  pass 
by  the  statue  will  realize  that  "this  Is  Indeed 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  those  who  dare 
to  seek  It. 

From  humble  beginnings.  James  F.  Byrnes 
sought  opportunity,  found  it,  and,  with  it, 
found  fame. 

[Prom  the  North  Charleston  (S.C.)   Banner, 

^r.  19,  1972) 

Jauntt   Jimmt 

How  do  you  mourn  a  man  like  James  P. 
Byrnes?  Maybe  one  does  not  mourn  the  In- 
dividual man  quite  as  much  as  one  mourns 
the  passing  of  history,  the  dying  of  an  era. 

Surely,  Jimmy  Byrnes  belonged  to  that  spe- 
cial time  in  American  history  when  a  united 
nation  gathered  its  will  and  Its  strength  to 
fight  the  last  batUe  of  its  kind.  Surely,  he 
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belonged  to  that  special  breed  of  world  leader 
blessed  with  the  particxilar  ability  to  inspire 
people  at  the  time  when  Inspiration  of  any 
kind  was  in  short  supply. 

Surely,  Jimmy  Byrnes  was  a  member  of 
that  kinfolk  which  led  the  nation  and  the 
world  through  one  of  the  darkest  times  since 
creation  and  out,  again,  into  the  light. 

Their  number  Is  growing  fewer.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  bulldog  who  led  England 
through  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the  dark 
days  of  North  Africa,  Is  gone.  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower, the  man  who  crushed  the  Nazi  war 
machine  In  Europe,  is  gone.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, who  carried  his  country  back  from  eco- 
nomic destitution  and  Inspired  it  to  win  a 
global  war,  is  gone.  So  is  Douglas  MacArthur, 
the  grand  strategist  in  the  Pacific.  And  now 
Jimmy  Byrnes,  who  was  right  up  there  with 
the  other  departed  before  him. 

It  befalls  the  lot  of  newspaper  editors  the 
world  over  to  speak  of  death  and  dying  each 
day,  so  much  so  that  our  lot  becomes  In- 
sulated to  it. 

But  when  a  man  such  as  Jimmy  Byrnes 
leaves  us,  it  somehow  Jerks  us  back  again, 
makes  us  realize  that  a  dwindling  group  of 
special  people  Is  growing  smaller  with  tilne. 

They  buried  "Jaunty  Jimmy"  Byrnes  In 
Columbia  the  other  day.  The  nation  Is  not 
like  to  see  his  kind  again.  And  the  contem- 
plation of  that  fact  is  the  saddest  aspect  of 
his  passing. 

IFrom  the  Berkeley  Democrat,  Apr.  19,  1972] 
Let  us  Emuuite  Him 

Jimmy  Byrnes  was  eulogized  last  week  as  a 
good  and  great  man. 

The  words  of  praise  were  spoken  by  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  a  life-long  friend  who  knew 
him  well  as  "Justice  Byrnes."  Others  who 
praised  him  knew  him  well  as  a  newspaper 
editor,  a  U.S.  representative,  a  VS.  senator, 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  director  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  war  mobilization 
during  World  War  II,  a  delegate  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  and  last,  but  not  least,  as 
governor  of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  a  "live-wire,"  as  he  said  of  himself 
when  he  ran  for  office  the  first  time.  A  self- 
made  man.  A  man  who  left  the  Low  Country 
with  no  more  than  a  ninth  grade  education, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  respected  states- 
men and  leaders  America  and  the  world  have 
known  In  this  century. 

He  was  respected  because  even  though  a 
powerful  man  who  shaped  the  world  with 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin,  no  one  was  too  small 
for  Jimmy  Byrnes  and  everyone  was  im- 
portant. Demagogue  and  worker,  they  could 
all  see  that  he  was  a  man  determined  to 
piirsue  righteousness  through  power. 

But  many  people  today  who  never  knew 
Jimmy  Byrnes  and  who  heard  little  of  him 
since  his  retirement  from  the  glorified  polit- 
ical life,  admire  him  because  they  can  look 
back  and  see  that  he  never  stumbled.  When 
America  needed  him  *.o  direct  the  war  effort, 
he  worked  so  closely  with  President  Roose- 
velt that  he  was  known  as  the  "assistant 
president."  When  he  could  have  reaped  the 
rewards  of  his  dedication  in  being  chosen  as 
a  vice-presidential  candidate,  he  was  passed 
over  because  he  was  from  the  South. 

But  the  self-made  man  did  not  stumble 
when  fate  dealt  him  this  blow.  As  was  his 
character  he  went  on  to  achieve  what  may 
have  bfeen  a  more  endearing  office  for  the 
man  from  South  Carolina.  He  became  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  at  71. 

Jlnuny  Byrnes  never  gave  up.  In  his  good- 
ness he  achieved  his  greatness.  Because  of 
that  he  is  someone  for  all  of  us  to  emulate. 

[From  the  Star-Reporter,  Apr.  20,  1972] 
Btrnes  As  President 

We  have  often  wondered  what  the  course 
of  this  country  would  have  been  If  South 
Carolina's  late  James  F.  Byrnes  had  gotten 


the  vice-presidency  In  1944  Instead  of  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

We  do  not  believe  Byrnes  would  have  let 
us  lose  the  Korean  war,  which  to  our  mind 
was  the  first  Communist  testing  point  as 
to  what  the  United  States  would  do.  When 
Truman  and  his  advisors  of  that  day  let  us 
come  out  of  the  Korean  incident  as  It  was 
called  without  a  clear-cut  victory,  such  as 
was  won  In  Germany  and  Japan,  that  was 
the  signal  for  the  Communists  to  start  the 
brush  fire  wars  all  over  the  globe — the  latest 
ox  which  Is  Vietnam  which  many  living  to- 
day may  not  live  long  enough  to  see  con- 
cluded. 

We  do  not  believe  Byrnes  would  have 
permitted  the  excesses  in  appropriations, 
taxes  that  have  plagued  us  in  the  last  20 
years  though  to  Harry  Truman's  credit  it 
must  be  said  that  he  presented  the  nation 
with  a  balanced  budget  one  year  during  his 
term — 1949  as  we  recollect. 

Bjrrnes  might  also  have  prevented  the 
Democratic  party  from  falling  into  t'je  hands 
of  the  ultra-liberals. 

THE    BYRNES    MEMORY 

In  future  years  historians  writing  about 
the  greatest  war  In  history  will  often  men- 
tion the  man  who  actually  ran  the  United 
States  on  the  domestic  front  as  "assistant 
President"  under  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He 
was  Jimmy  Byrnes,  who  died  at  92  recently 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Few  Americans  have  served  their  country 
in  so  many  posts,  with  such  dl&tinctlon. 
Byrnes  was  an  editor  first,  then  an  out- 
standing Congressman  and  Senator,  then 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  then  named 
by  Roosevelt  to  be  the  nation's  mobiliza- 
tion director  and  wartime  czar  on  the  do- 
mestic front. 

Though  Roosevelt  suggested  he  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  court,  Byrnes  felt 
he  should  resign.  Roosevelt  at  first  favored 
Byrnes  as  his  Vice  Presidential  nominee  on 
the  1944  ticket  but  organized  labor  blocked 
him  and,  ironically,  the  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  nominate  him,  Harry  Truman,  was 
nominated  Instead.  Truman  graciously 
named  Byrnes  to  the  top  post  in  his  Cabi- 
net. Secretary  of  State. 

But  Truman  and  Byrnes  eventually  differed 
and  Byrnes  retired  to  his  home  state  of 
South  Carolina  and  served  there  as  Gover- 
nor, later  changing  his  party  affiliation  to 
Republican.  Few  men  have  come  so  close 
to  the  Presidency  and  missed.  Had  Roosevelt 
stuck  by  his  inclination  against  the  wishes 
of  organized  labor,  Byrnes  would  have  run 
with  him  and  become  President  in  April  of 
the  next  year,  1945.  Such  are  the  fascinat- 
ing  might-have-beens   of   political    history. 

[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald, 

Apr.  17,  19721 

Other  Editors  Say  the  Byrnes  Record 

During  his  political  career  that  spanned 
almost  half  a  century,  James  P.  Byrnes,  who 
died  Sunday  at  age  92,  made  many  valuable 
contributions  of  public  service  to  the  na- 
tion. 

His  career  and  the  many  offices  he  held 
touched  many  facets  of  American  life. 

Included  in  the  list  of  offices  held  by 
the  Charleston  native  are  U.S.  representative, 
U.S.  senator,  associate  Justice  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Secretary  of  State,  director 
of  economic  stabilization  and  war  mobiliza- 
tion diiring  World  War  II,  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  World  War  II  years  when  he  served 
as  war  moblllzer  and  economic  stabilizer, 
Mr.  Byrnes  played  a  vital  role  In  domestic 
affairs,  so  much  so  that  he  was  referred  to  as 
"assistant  president." 

He  served  with  distinction  during  that 
critical  period,  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt    was    centering    his    own    atten- 


tion on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  war,  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
death,  was  an  intimate  adviser  of  President 
Truman. 

The  wide  range  of  Mr.  Byrnes'  public  serv- 
ice reached  into  county  and  state  offices  In 
South  Carolina,  and  Into  the  three  branches 
of   government   at  the   federal   level. 

His  service  reached  into  domestic  affairs 
and  into  world  affairs,  and  it  extended  into 
both  Detnocratlc  and  Republican  parties. 

After  winning  honors  for  his  service  as 
a  Democrat,  he  broke  with  that  party  In  1952, 
and  in  1968  supported  Richard  Nixon  la 
his  campaign  for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Byrnes  will  be  remembered  for  his 
long  service  and  for  the  many  offices  he 
held. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  ability  to 
answer  the  call  when  another  office  beckoned. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talents,  as  he 
demonstrated  during  his  long  and  useful 
career. 

At  times  he  was  a  man  of  controversy, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  dedication. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  many 
contributions  in  his  record  of  public  service 
covering  almost  half  a  century. 

[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News, 

Apr.  30, 1972) 

STATtTE  OF  James  F.  Byrnes  To  Be  Unveiled 

ON  Tuesday 

Columbia. — For  the  first  time  in  32  years. 
South  CaroUnans  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  witness  the  unveiling  of  a  statute  on  the 
State  House  grounds  in  Columbia. 

At  12:16  p.m.  Tuesday,  ceremonies  will  be- 
gin for  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  the  l|ite 
James  F.  Byrnes.  It  was  on  May  1,  1940  when 
then  United  States  Senator  James  F.  Byrnes 
made  the  dedicatory  address  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  Ben  Tillman.  ^ 

Mrs.  James  P.  Byrnes  will  unveil  the  Byrnes 
statue  on  the  66th  anniversary  of  her  mar- 
riage to  the  late  Mr.  Byrnes  and  of  what 
would  have  been  Mr.  Byrnes' Jcrd  birthday. 

Also  attending  will  be  Mr^Bymes  niece, 
Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Miner  "Trom  New  York, 
and  his  great-nephew  and  namesake,  young 
James  P.  Byrnes  Miner. 

The  principal  address  will  be  made  by  Gen- 
eral Mark  Wayne  Clark  whom  Mr.  Byrnes 
brought  to  South  Carolina  to  head  up  The 
Citadel. 

Speaking  briefly  will  be  Dr.  W.  E.  Rows 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Dr.  Rowe  is  a  former 
Byrnes  Scholar  and  will  be  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  more  than  300  Byrnes  Scholars. 
About  60  Byrnes  Scholars  are  exptected  to 
attend. 

The  Byrnes  statue  is  the  brainchild  of  the 
late  Senator  James  H.  Hammond  who  set  up 
an  organization  to  solicit  funds  for  a  statue 
to  honor  his  long-time  friend,  James  F. 
Byrnes. 

Entirely  financed  by  private  contributions, 
the  statue  is  one  and  a  half  times  life  size 
and  shows  Mr.  Byrnes  in  his  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  robe  seated  on  a  bench.  Charles 
Parks  of  Delaware  was  the  sculptor. 

The  statue  will  be  situated  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  State  House  grounds,  at  the 
corner  of  Gervais  and  Sumter  Streets,  di- 
rectly across  Gervais  Street  from  the  S.  C. 
Supreme  Court  Building. 

People  from  throughout  South  Carolina 
and  other  States,  some  from  as  far  away  as 
California,  are  coming  for  the  ceremonies. 
Also  attending  will  be  a  Winthrop  College 
Class  studying  South  Carolina  government. 

Tbe  S.  C.  General  Assembly  will  march  In 
an  official  procession  to  participate  at  the 
unveiling.  A  Concurrent  Resolution  unanl- 
moxisly  passed  in  March  1972  by  the  legisla- 
ture officially  proclaims  May  2, 1972  as  "James 
P.  Byrnes  Day". 

The  statue  will  be  presented  by  N.  Heyward 
Clarkson.  Jr..  Vice-President  of  the  Byrnes 
Foundation,  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
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Governor    John    C.    West    will    accept    th« 
•tatue  In  behalf  of  the  people  and  the  state. 

[From  the  State  (Columbia,  B.C.)  May  1. 
1972] 

UNYxiLnrc  or  Btrxbs  Statue  Tuxsdat 

The  bronze  image  of  James  F.  Byrnes  In 
his  U.S.  Supreme  Court  robes  will  be  unveiled 
Tuesday  on  the  State  House  grounds,  across 
Sumter  Street  from  his  Trinity  Churchyard 
grave. 

Before  his  death  three  weeks  ago  Byrnes 
had  planned  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
Instead,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Maude  Byrnes  will 
unveil  the  statue  on  what  would  have  been 
the  couple's  66th  wedding  anniversary  and 
Byrnes'  93rd  birthday. 

Now  hidden  by  pljrwood  walls,  the  statue 
Is  one  and  a  half  times  life  size  with  the 
robed  Byrnes  sitting  on  an  unadorned  gran- 
ite bench.  It  was  sculpted  in  Delaware  by 
Charles  Parks,  who  will  attend  the  cere- 
monies. 

The  brief  program  will  be  a  tribute  to 
Bjrmes'  many  careers  as  governor,  senator, 
congressman,  U.S.  secretary  of  state  and  ar- 
chitect of  American  policy  as  "assistant  pres- 
ident" to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Family  members  attending  with  Mrs. 
Byrnes  will  Include  Byrnes'  niece,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Puller  Miner,  and  his  great-grandnephew 
and  namesake,  James  Byrnes  Miner. 

Most  of  the  South  Carolina  congressional 
delegation  is  esi>ected  to  attend  along  with 
numerous  state  dignitaries. 

At  12:15  p.m.,  the  8.C.  General  Assembly 
will  march  in  procession  from  the  State 
House  to  reserved  seats  in  the  monimient's 
grassy  surroundings. 

The  Ft.  Jackson  Band  wUl  play  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  Bishop  ^ohn  A.  Pinck- 
ney  of  the  Upper  South  Carolina  Episcopal 
Diocese  will  give  the  Invocation. 

N.  Heyward  Clarkson  of  Columbia,  vice 
president  of  the  James  F.  Byrnes  Foundation, 
will  outline  the  history  of  the  statute  project 
which  germinated  in  the  mid-1960'B. 

The  monimient's  cost  of  about  $30,000  was 
defrayed  entirely  by  contributions,  pursu- 
ant to  Byrnes'  wishes.  Bjrrnee  once  XoiA  leg- 
islators who  approached  him  about  a  statue 
that  he  didn't  want  any  tax  money  spent  on 
a  statue  in  his  memory. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Howe  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
general  surgeon,  will  pay  tribute  on  behalf 
of  the  country's  more  than  300  Byrnes  Schol- 
ars, one  of  the  elder  statesmen's  favorite 
projects  in  later  years. 

Byrnes  established  the  Scholars  in  1949, 
giving  money  to  youngsters  who  had  lost  one 
or  both  parents  and  whose  chances  of  at- 
tending college  were  at  best  remote.  TO  them 
he  became  "Pop  Byrnes." 

Gen.  Mark  Clark,  whom  Byrnes  brought  to 
South  Carolina  as  president  of  The  Citadel 
during  his  governor  years,  will  deliver  the 
main  address. 

Mrs.  Byrnes  will  then  unveil  the  statue  to 
be  accepted  by  Gov.  John  C.  West  on  behalf 
of  the  state. 

Bishop  Plnckney  will  give  the  benediction. 

(From  the  News  and  Courier,  May  3,  1972 J 
Btrnes  Monument 

Unveiling  of  a  monument  to  James  P. 
Byrnes  ai  12:15  today  on  the  State  House 
grounds  in  Columbia  is  a  timely  tribute  to 
a  statesman  and  native  son  while  his  memory 
stlU  is  fresh  among  his  fellow  South  Caro- 
linians. The  occasion  is  his  birthday  an- 
niversary and  also  the  anniversary  of  his 
wedding  to  the  former  Maude  Busch  of 
Aiken. 

Mr.  Byrnes  died  April  9,  23  days  before 
reaching  his  93rd  birthday  anniversary. 
Planning  for  the  monument  began  nearly 
five  years  ago. 

Sculptured  by  Charles  Parks  of  Delaware, 
the  statue  shows  Mr.  Byrnes  in  the  robe  of 
a  Jvistlce  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  seated 


on  a  bench.  While  the  robe  Is  a  fitting  cos- 
tume for  a  statue,  covering  the  contemporary 
clothing  which  sometimes  makes  a  subject 
appear  dated,  Mr.  Byrnes'  brief  term  on  the 
court  was  not  the  high  mark  of  his  extra- 
ordinary public  service.  In  the  Congress  and 
as  "assistant  President"  during  World  War 
II  he  exhibited  best  those  exceptional  quali- 
ties for  which  he  is  famous.  He  chose  to  cap 
his  career  with  a  term  as  governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

On  this  iMppy  occasion  The  News  and 
Courier  repeats  its  applause  for  a  distin- 
guished citizen  whose  memory  is  cherished 
by  countless  admirers. 


(From  the  Columbia.  S.C.,  State,  May  2,  1972] 

GovESMoa  Btrnes  Statui  To  Be  Ui<rvEii.ED 

Today 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  late  James  F.  Byrnes 
will  be  unveiled  Tuesday  on  the  State  House 
grounds  across  the  street  from  quiet  Trinity 
Episcopal  Churchyard  where  the  former  gov- 
ernor was  burled  three  weeks  ago. 

The  former  secretary  of  state's  widow, 
Maude,  will  unveil  the  statue  during  noon 
hour  ceremonies  on  what  would  have  been 
Byrnes'  93rd  birthday  and  the  couple's  60th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Byrnes,  who  served  as  an  associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  congressman,  U.S. 
senator  and  earned  the  nickname,  "assistant 
president"  during  World  War  II,  died  at  his 
Columbia  home  last  month  after  a  lengthy 
Illness. 

The  statue,  one  and  a  half  times  life  size, 
shows  Byrnes  seated  In  his  Supreme  Court 
robes.  It  was  sculpted  in  Delaware  by  Charles 
Parks,  who  will  attend  the  unveiling  cere- 
monies. 

It  is  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State 
House  grounds  across  Gervais  Street  from  the 
State  Supreme  Court  Building  and  across 
Sumter  Street  from  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

At  12:15  p.m.  members  of  the  S.  C.  General 
Assembly  will  march  In  procession  from  the 
State  House  to  take  part  in  the  official  dedica- 
tion proceedings. 

Most  members  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
gressional delegation  and  a  number  of  state 
and  local  officials  are  expected  to  attend  the 
45-minute  services. 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  from  Ft.  Jackson  wUI 
perform  during  the  presentation  and  the  Bt. 
Rev.  John  A.  Plnckney,  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina, 
will  deliver  the  invocation. 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  former  president  of 
The  Citadel  and  a  longtime  friend  of  Byrnes 
will  deliver  the  main  address.  Dr.  W.  E.  Rowe 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will  pay  tribute  to 
Byrnes  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  300  Byrnes 
Scholars. 

Byrnes  established  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram in  1949,  to  give  orphans  and  children 
with  only  one  parent  a  chance  to  go  to  col- 
lege. 

N.  Heyward  Clarkson,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  will 
deliver  the  Introductory  .remarks  and  trace 
the  history  of  the  statue  project  which  began 
In  1967  under  the  direction  of  late  State  Sen. 
James  H.  Hammond  of  Columbia. 

The  statue,  which  cost  an  estimated  $30,- 
000,  was  paid  for  entirely  by  private  contribu- 
tions coming  primarily  from  Palmetto  State 
residents. 

Gov.  John  C.  West  will  officially  receive  the 
statue  in  behalf  of  the  state  after  it  is  un- 
veiled by  Mrs.  Byrnes. 

Gervais  Street  will  be  closed  from  Main  to 
Marion  and  Sumter  Street  will  be  closed  from 
Senate  to  Lady  from  11 :45  ajn.  to  1  p.m. 

Byrnes'  statue  is  the  first  to  be  erected  on 
the  State  House  grounds  since  May  of  1940 
when  Byrnes  gave  the  dedicatory  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  former  Gov.  Ben 
Tillman. 

Among  those  family  members  expected  to 
attend  the  ceremonies  are  Byrnes'  niece,  Mrs. 
Frances  Fuller  Miner  of  New  York  and  his 


grandnephew  and  namesake,  James  F.  Byrnes 
Miner. 

[From  the  Columbia,  S.C.  SUte,  May  3, 19721 

Btsnes  Statdk  UirvEOXD 

(By  Robert  O.  Umlng) 

Words  of  praise  flowed  Tuesday  amidst 
sunny  skies  and  balmy  temperatxires  diuring 
formal  unveiling  ceremonies  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes. 

More  than  a  1,000  friends,  associates  of 
the  former  secretary  of  state  and  a  host  of 
state  officials  attended  the  noon  hour  services 
on  the  State  House  grounds. 

"He  was  patriot  and  p<^ltlclan,  perfectly 
equipped  to  perform  both  private  and  pub- 
lic services  whether  In  war  or  peace,  whether 
in  lowly  offices  or  high,"  was  the  way  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark  described  the  late  statesman. 

Byrnes  widow,  Maude,  unveiled  the  statue 
which  shows  the  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  seated  in  his  court  robes  and  said  it 
was  a  "wonderful  likeness"  of  her  husband. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  took  place  on 
what  would  have  been  Byrnes  93rd  birthday 
and  eeth  wedding  anniversary  and  were  the 
highlight  of  the  official  observance  of  James 
P.  Byrnes  Day. 

During  the  services  a  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  praising  the  states- 
man, who  died  at  his  Colvmibla  home  last 
month  after  a  lengthy  illness,  was  read  to 
the  large  crowd. 

"It  Is  a  pleasiue  to  Join  the  family  of  the 

late    Gov.    Jimmy    Byrnes    and    the   fellow 

South    Carolinians    who    unveil    a    statue 

memorializing  his  lasting  accomplishments. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Also  sending  their  tributes  and  messages 
of  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  attend 
were  Army  Chief  of  StafT  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  and  U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, R-S.C. 

TTie  statue,  which  is  located  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  State  House  grounds  was 
sculptured  by  Charles  Parks  of  Delaware 
and  was  paid  for  by  more  than  $30,000  in 
private  contributions. 

Clark,  who  delivered  the  keynote  remarks 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies,  called  Byrnes 
a  "man  for  all  offices"  and  said  the  late 
statesman  "was  ahead  of  his  time  in  recog- 
nizing the  true  menace  of  Conununlsm." 

A  close  friend,  Clark  said  of  Byrnes.  "It 
is  rare  in  political  beings,  but  he  was,  to  put 
It  in  a  word,  hiunble.  His  devotion  to  the  edu- 
cation of  deserving  young  people  was  one 
of  his  most  cherished  accomplishments." 

Clark,  who  came  to  South  Carolina  at 
Byrnes  request  to  be  president  of  The 
Citadel,  said,  "I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Byrnes  few  his  influencing  me  to  come  to  this 
greet  state  which  still  has  more  patriotism 
and  true  Americanism  per  square  mile  than 
any  other  place  in  the  land." 

Dr.  W.  E.  Rowe  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  one 
of  more  than  300  Byrnes  Schcdars,  gave  a 
moving  account  of  the  late  governor's  effort 
to  provide  needy  youngsters  with  a  ccdlege 
education. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Gov.  John  C.  West  officially  accepted  the 
one  and  a  half  times  life  size  statue  on  be- 
half of  all  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

"In  accepting  this  statue  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  we  are  participating  In  a  moment  of 
special  Importance  in  the  history  of  our 
state."  West  said. 

He  added,  "Great  men  will  continue  to 
appear,  but  for  South  Carolina,  and  for  the 
nation,  there  will  never  be  another  James  F. 
Byrnes. 

"We  are  not  here  today,  however,  simply 
to  honor  his  memory,  simply  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  many  accomplishments,  simply  to  re- 
call his  deeds. 

"We  are  here  to  observe  the  permanence  of 
bis  influence  on  our  state  and  to  perpetuate 
his  work  as  an  enduring  part  of  the  living 
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history  of  South  Carolina,"  the  governor 
said. 

Also  speaking  during  the  State  House  serv- 
ices were  N.  Heyward  Clarkson  Jr.  of  Colum- 
bia, who  traced  the  history  of  the  statue 
project,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Miner  of 
New  York,  Byrnes'  neice. 

Willie  Byrd,  the  late  governor's  longtime 
chauffeur,  and  Byrnes'  grand-nephew  James 
F.  Byrnes  Miner,  were  also  introduced  at  the 
ceremonies. 

Following  the  hour-long  ceremonies  a  pri- 
vate luncheon  for  friends,  directors  of  the 
Byrnes  Foundation  and  invited  guests  was 
held  at  the  Town  House  Motel. 

During  the  luncheon  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Donald  S.  Russell  a  former  law  partner  of 
Byrnes,  praised  the  statesman  for  his  "in- 
flexible devotion  to  truth  and  Justice." 

Russell  recalled  some  of  his  experiences 
with  Byrnes  and  described  him  as  "a  tower  of 
strength"  during  his  tenure  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

He  said  that  Byrnes  decision  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  emperor  of  Japan  at  the  close 
of  World  War  n,  despite  strong  criticism, 
helped  to  prevent  the  partition  of  Japan. 

Russell  also  had  high  praise  for  Mrs. 
Byrnes,  saying  she  "is  always  gracious,  a  true 
lady  and  in  my  heart  she  will  always  be  South 
Carolina's  first  lady." 

Others  recalling  their  friendships  with 
Byrnes  during  his  lifetime  were  Columbia  at- 
torney William  F.  Prioleau  Jr.  and  Charles- 
ton businessman  J.  C.  Long. 

Prioleau,  a  former  legal  assistant  to  Byrnes 
while  he  was  governor,  said,  "His  place  in 
history  is  absolutely  secure." 

Long  recalled  his  long  association  with 
Byrnes  and  said  of  the  man  who  spent  nearly 
60  years  in  public  service,  "He  represented 
everything  that  I  wished  I  possessed." 

Others  taking  part  in  the  luncheon  re- 
marks were  J.  Bratton  Davis,  Gov.  West  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  A.  Plnckney,  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

(From  the  News  and  Courier,  May  3.  1972J 

State  Ens^irines  Byrnes 

(By  Hugh  E.  Gibson) 

CoLTTMBiA. — South  Carolina  formally  en- 
shrined James  F.  Byrnes  in  her  pantheon 
of  heroes  Tuesday,  dedicating  a  bronze  statue 
of  its  greatest  statesman  of  this  century  on 
the  tree-shaded  northeast  corner  of  the 
State  House  grounds. 

The  statue,  half  again  life  size,  was  the 
gift  primarily  of  South  Carolinians  and  old 
friends  who  contributed  more  than  the  $30,- 
000  it  cost.  It  stands  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  Byrnes  was  laid  to  rest 
three  weeks  ago  In  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  grounds. 

On  hand  to  perform  the  unveiling  was  the 
widow  of  the  World  War  II  era  "assistant 
president."  It  would  have  been  their  66th 
wedding  anniversary  and  Byrnes'  93rd  birth- 
day. 

In  the  crowd  of  several  hundred  persons 
who  attended  the  simple  ceremony  were 
most  of  South  Carolina's  living  dignitaries, 
the  General  Assembly  en  masse.  Byrnes'  old 
friends  and  plain  citizens  who  came  to  honor 
for  the  last  time  the  statesman  retired  Army 
Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  said  had  been  "a  man 
for  all  offices." 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  a  mes- 
sage adding  his  praise  of  Byrnes,  as  did 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland. U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  and 
other  members  of  South  Carolina's  congres- 
sional delegation. 

Clark's  was  the  dedicatory  address  and 
he  vised  it  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to  Byrnes 
the  statesman.  Judge  and  diplomat  but  also 
to  Byrnes  the  politician  and  the  compassion- 
ate, humble  man. 

Byrnes  had,  said  Clark,  struck  the  "per- 
fect balance"  in  demonstrating  his  ability 
in  high  offices  In  peacetime  and  in  war. 


"To  put  it  in  more  up-to-date  terms, 
Jimmy  Byrnes  was  good  enough  to  be  on 
our  All-Amerlcan  team  forever,"  Clark  said. 

"Let  It  here  be  recorded  that  Mr.  Byrnes 
was  ahead  of  his  time  in  recognizing  the  true 
menace  of  communism,"  Clark  declared. 

The  crowd  applauded  when  Clark  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  that  Byrnes,  then 
governor,  invited  him  to  South  Carolina  to 
succeed  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall  as  presi- 
dent of  The  Citadel. 

"It  proved  to  be  my  longest,  my  most  re- 
warding command  and  I  was  privileged  to 
have  a  part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  outstanding  young  men  who  passed 
through  the  Corps  of  Cadets  during  my  10- 
year  tenure  at  that  great  institution,"  Clark 
said. 

There  were  other  tributes.  A  former  Byrnes 
scholar.  Dr.  W.  E.  Rowe  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  told  how  Byrnes  had  created  and  sus- 
tained his  college  scholarship  foundation 
through  his  writings  and  thus  opened  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  some  350  youngsters. 

Gov.  John  C.  West,  accepting  the  statue 
on  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  people, 
termed  it  a  special  moment  In  history. 

"Today  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  great- 
ness," West  told  the  audience.  "There  will 
never  be  another  James  F.  Byrnes." 

Mrs.  Byrnes,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice, 
expressed  her  appreciation  for  the  honor 
done  her  husband's  memory.  Byrnes'  niece, 
Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Miner  of  New  York,  spoke 
briefly.  His  grandson  and  namesake,  James 
F.  Byrnes  Miner,  was  Introduced  for  a  bow. 


[From   the   Dillon    (S.C.)    Herald,    Apr.    25. 

1972] 

The  Byrnes  Memory 

In  future  years  historians  writing  about 
the  greatest  war  in  history  will  often  men- 
tion the  man  who  actually  ran  the  United 
States  on  the  domestic  front  as  "assistant 
President"  under  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  was 
Jimmy  Byrnes,  who  died  at  92  recently  in 
Columbia.  South  Carolina. 

Few  Americans  have  served  their  country 
in  so  many  posts,  with  such  distinction. 
Byrnes  was  an  editor  first,  then  an  out- 
standing Congressman  and  Senator,  then  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  and  then  named  by 
Roosevelt  to  be  the  nation's  mobilization 
director  and  war-time  czar  on  the  domestic 
front. 

Though  Roosevelt  suggested  he  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  court.  Byrnes  felt 
he  should  resign.  Roosevelt  at  first  favored 
Byrnes  as  his  Vice  Presidential  nominee  on 
the  1944  ticket  but  organized  labor  blocked 
him  and.  ironically,  the  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  nominate  him,  Harry  Truman,  was 
nominated  Instead.  Truman  graciously 
named  Byrnes  to  the  top  post  in  his  Cabinet, 
Secretary   of   State. 

But  Truma"n  and  Byrnes  eventually  dif- 
fered and  Byrnes  retired  to  his  home  state 
of  South  Carolina  and  served  there  as  Gov- 
ernor, later  changing  his  party  affiliation  to 
Republican.  Few  men  have  come  so  close 
to  the  presidency  and  missed.  Had  Roosevelt 
stuck  by  his  inclination  against  the  wishes 
of  organized  labor,  Byrnes  would  have  run 
with  him  and  become  President  in  April  of 
the  next  year,  1945.  Such  are  the  fascinating 
might-have-beens  of  political  history. 

[From  the  Sampson  Independent. 
Apr.  20.  1972] 
James  F.  Byrnes 
The  titles  he  wore  testified  to  the  unprece- 
dented powers  exercized  in  45  years  of  de- 
voted public  service  by  James  F.  Byrnes  of 
South  Carolina — Represent-tive.  Senator,  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Stabili- 
zation director.  "Assistant  to  the  President," 
Secretary  of  State.  He  pushed  through  the 
early   New   Deal   legislation   of   Franklin   D. 
Roosevelt,  passed  on  some  of  it.  on  the  high 
bench;   managed  the  wartime  economy  and 
mobilized  the  country  through  World  War  n. 


President  Nixon  said  of  Byrnes.  "No  man  In 
American  history  has  held  so  many  high  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  in  all  branches  of  our 
Government  and  discharged  them  with  such 
distinction." 

Born  in  poverty,  Byrnes  studied  law  while 
he  was  a  messenger  in  a  law  office,  and  rose  to 
the  heights  of  American  political  life  by  his 
own  efforts,  his  brilliance  and  his  ability. 
Twice,  he  was  passed  over  for  Vice  President 
by  Roosevelt,  the  President  he  served  so  well. 
Nonetheless,  he  gave  up  a  lifetime  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  to  be  Roosevelt's  right  hand 
man  in  the  war.  He  was  an  example  of  party 
loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Harry  Truman,  who  had  been  chosen  over 
him  for  Vice  President  when  it  led  to  the 
Presidency  in  a  few  months,  made  Byrnes  his 
Secretary  of  State.  The  cold  war  had  begun 
and  it  was  Byrnes'  Job  to  direct  our  side  of  it, 
as  he  had  the  home  front  in  the  world  war.  He 
also  set  in  motion  the  rehabilitation  of  Ger- 
many as  part  of  a  Europe  recovering  from  the 
ravages  of  war. 

For  a  man  who  did  not  hold  one  of  the  top 
offices  in  the  three  branches  of  Government, 
Byrnes  wielded  great  influence  in  all  of  them. 
His  were  the  thankless  Jobs  of  seeing  things 
through,  and  he  did  them  superbly,  with  lit- 
tle ftiss  or  bother.  The  country  owes  Jimmy 
Byrnes  its  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done  and  its 
prayers  for  the  top  place  he  deserves  in  the 
Hereafter. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  given  on  April  12,  1972,  in  Tokyo, 
Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  past  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Motx>rs,  gave  us  a 
rather  close  look  at  some  of  the  economic 
thinking  of  the  world's  largest  transna- 
tional firm. 

While  rejecting  the  need  for  changes 
in  America's  trade  and  investment  policy, 
Mr.  Roche  admits  that  overseas  invest- 
ment was  at  least  partly  motivated  by 
the  trade  barriers  of  other  nations.  In 
other  words,  we  live  in  a  protectionist 
world  of  nation  states,  but  America 
should  stick  by  the  old-fashioned  rules 
of  free  trade. 

Even  a  quick  reading  of  his  address 
makes  clear  that  General  Motors,  like  so 
many  transnationals,  is  concerned  with 
foreign  investment  abroad  to  supply  the 
American  market — not  the  expansion  of 
American  exports  that  would  mean  jobs 
at  home. 

With  barely  concealed  glee,  Mr.  Roche 
cites  the  recent  accord  between  General 
Motors  and  Isuzu.  This  new  agreement 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  be  selling 
Detroit-built  cars  in  Japan.  It  was  merely 
an  opportunity  for  Gteneral  Motors  to 
invest  in  Isuzu  and  import  their  light 
trucks  for  the  American  market.  More 
capital  going  out,  few  jobs  at  home,  and 
more  imports  instead  of  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  Roche  points  to  the  United  States- 
Canadian  automotive  trade  understand- 
ing as  a  model  agreement  under  which 
production  rose  in  both  countries.  It  may 
look  good  to  General  Motors,  but  under 
that  agreement  the  United  States  has 
moved  from  a  trade  surplus  of  $700  mil- 
lion in  1965  in  automotive  items  to  a 
trade  deficit  of  $300  million  in  1971.  The 
transnationals  like  General  Motors  have 
profited,  but  America  has  not. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  speech  by 
Mr.  Roche  reveals  so  much  about  the 
thinking  of  the  transnational  corpora- 
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tions,  thinking  that  is  Increasingly  Ignor- 
ing oiir  own  national  interest,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TXAOX  AND  Investment  in  the 
WoRUt  Ek;ONOMT 
(By  James  M.  Roche) 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  Join  In  this  distin- 
guished gathering.  Economic  cooperation  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  and  the 
development   of   Southeast   Asia    bold   con- 
siderable personal  Interest  to  me    I  visited 
Japan  last  year  to  conclude  the  negotiations 
that  associated  General  Motors  with  Isuzu. 
And   today   General    Mofors   Is   working   on 
other  ventures  in  Asia:   In  the  Philippines, 
Malaysia,  Korea,  Thailand,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  postwar  history  of  our  two  nations 
has  shown  how  our  mutual  Interests  are  ad- 
vanced by  cooperation.  We  share  many  Im- 
portant areas  of  Interdependence  In  trade, 
in  national  security,  and  in  political  objec- 
tives. We  also  share  a  firm  belief  In  demo- 
cracy as  a  political  system  and  in  free  enter- 
prise as  an  economic  system.  As  two  of  the 
three  largest  trading  regions  of  the  world, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  must  cooper- 
ate— both  with  each  other  and  with  other 
countries — If  we  are  to  assure  continuance  of 
the  excellent  economic  growth  of  the  past 
25  years.  The  economic  growth  of  Japan 
need  not  be  a  threat  to  the  United  States  if 
the  policies  In  both  countries  reflect  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  international  trade 
equilibrium.  The  national  Interests  of  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States  require  a  stable 
and  progressive  relationship  between  our 
two  nations.  We  must  be  allies  in  the 
achievement  of  a  lasting  peace  and  a  greater 
prosperity  throughout  Asia. 

Japan  stands  as  an  example  of  how  a  na- 
tion under  free  enterprise  can  achieve  great 
national  goals.  Americans  can  admire  the 
strong  coopertlve  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  which  has  been 
achieved  In  Japan.  The  high  morale  and  In- 
dividual dedication  of  the  Japanese  workers 
•re  In  large  part  responsible  for  the  great 
progress  Japan  has  achieved. 

Japan  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  difficult 
national  taslcs  ahead.  I  know  your  leaders  are 
concerned  with  harnessing  your  thriving 
economy  to  the  meeting  of  the  aspirations  of 
your  people  for  better  housing,  better  roads, 
»nd  Improved  health  and  educational  facili- 
ties. In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  increased  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  preserving  and  restor- 
ing the  environment.  Pollution  control  in 
many  respects  Is  an  International  problem. 
It  requires  that  the  world  community  work 
together  toward  sensible  International  en- 
vironmental standards. 

We  in  the  United  States  find  ourselves 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence among  nations,  and  sometimes  many  of 
our  people  are  Inclined  to  blame  our  prob- 
lems upon  other  nations.  The  American  econ- 
omy Is  feeling  the  pressure  of  strong 
competition  from  other  advanced  nations. 
Including  Japan.  Americans  should  recognize, 
however,  that  our  principal  economic  prob- 
lems are  inflation  and  unemplojmaent.  For 
example,  unemployment  In  the  United  States 
Is  significantly  higher  than  in  other  advanced 
nations  and,  while  slightly  Improved,  still 
stands  at  more  than  5%.  By  comparison.  In 
Japan  and  many  of  the  developed  countries 
of  Europe,  there  are  labor  shortages.  Where 
other  countries  import  labor,  we  in  the 
United  States  find  ourselves  hard-pressed  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  American  labor  force.  Our  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  need  to  provide 
full  and  equal  employment  for  our  minority 
population,  a  problem  which  most  other  na- 
tions do  not  share. 


As  we  resolve  the  problems  within  oiir  bor- 
ders, our  two  nations  must  face  up  to  some 
new  challenges  to  world  trade  and  invest- 
ment. We  are  in  an  historic  time  of  testing 
whether  world  commerce  will  continue  to 
floiirlsh  In  a  climate  of  freedom.  We  must  not 
fall  these  tests.  The  world  Is  loolclng  to  the 
advanced  nations — such  as  yours  and  mine — 
to  lead  the  world  toward  peace  and  prosperity 
for  aU. 

We  often  speak  of  the  frlgbtenlngly  accel- 
erated pace  of  events  In  our  modern  world. 
We  should  not  overlook,  however,  that  Im- 
proved communication.  Information-gather- 
ing, and  transportation  enable  us  to  react 
more  quickly  and  more  decisively  to  Interna- 
tional developments.  This  meeting  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  representatives  of  different  na- 
tions can  easily  be  drawn  together  to  discuss 
matters  that  concern  us  all. 

One  of  the  gravest  threats  to  our  objec- 
tives of  peace  and  prosperity  Is  the  rise  in  pro- 
tectionist sentiment  In  both  the  advanced 
aiid  the  developing  nations.  In  my  country, 
pressure  is  growing  for  quotas  on  a  long  list 
of  imported  goods,  as  well  as  for  new  penal- 
ties to  limit  the  free  flow  of  Investment. 
Japan  has  had  wide-ranging  barriers  to  trade 
and  Investment.  Initially  perhaps,  these  were 
'  Justified  when  industry  was  being  reestab- 
lished after  the  war.  But  their  time  has 
passed.  In  neither  country  are  the  inward- 
looking  i>olicles  of  yesterday  suited  to  pres- 
ent and  future  needs.  It  is  to  Japan's  credit 
that  many  of  these  barriers  are  now  being  re- 
duced. I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  the  friends 
of  Japan  when  I  express  the  fervent  hope  that 
this  encouraging  trend  will  continue.  Indeed, 
the  progress  made  in  facilitating  the  free  flow 
of  trade  and  investment  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  may  well  be  the  best  guar- 
tee  against  future  worldwide  economic  crises. 

Europe  too  has  significant  barriers  to  the 
flow  of  goods.  These  include  non-tariff  bar- 
riers which,  while  often  difficult  to  detect, 
have  increasingly  Impeded  trade.  The  elimi- 
nation of  Internal  tariffs  within  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  has  encouraged  grow- 
ing trade  among  the  market  nations.  Yet  It 
has  nevertheless  presented  an  Increasingly 
difficult  competitive  hurdle  for  outsiders  who 
seek  to  serve  the  common  market  nations. 

Export  subsidies  are  the  other  side  of  the 
protectionist  coin  Devices  which  enable  pro- 
ducers to  sell  below  cost  do  not  make  for 
healthy  competition  In  the  long  run.  Tariffs 
on  the  one  hand  and  subsidies  on  the  other, 
t-aken  together,  distort  the  patterns  of  com- 
merce, and  only  serve  to  Impair  the  long- 
term  healthy  growth  of  International  trade 
based  on  sound  economic  policy. 

Protectionism  has  also  become  a  fact  of 
life  In  many  devel<^ing  areas.  So-called  "lo- 
cal content  laws"  specify  those  portions  of 
a  product  which  may  be  imported  and  those 
which  must  be  supplied  from  a  local  source. 
Companion  legislation  often  provides  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  imported  portion, 
and  this  leads  ultimately  to  100%  local  pro- 
duction. Often,  the  limited  volume  potential 
In  developing  countries  results  In  high  unit 
costs  and  correspondingly  high  prices — 
higher  than  would  be  required  If  the  market 
were  supplied  with  Imported  products. 

These  protectionist  Influences  have  un- 
derstandable causes.  Often,  a  nation  lacks 
the  foreign  exchange  to  ptirchase  essential 
products.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
developing  countries  which  rely  on  agricul- 
ture or  the  export  of  basic  commodities  as 
the  principal  source  of  exchange.  An  unfa- 
vorable change  In  the  terms  of  trade,  a  poor 
crop  year,  or  some  other  "act  of  God,"  can 
bring  severe  hardship.  It  Is  natural  that  de- 
veloping countries  should  try  to  protect 
themselves  from  these  hazards  by  seeking 
to  expand  their  Industrial  base  or  by  enter- 
ing International  trading  agreements  to 
guarantee  markets  or  Inhibit  excessive  sales 
or  production   In   basic  commodities. 

Another  cause  of  rising  protectionism  Is 
fear  of  losing  Jobs  to  overseas  competition. 


This  has  been  a  factor  in  my  country,  as 
many  of  you  know.  The  competitive  chal- 
lenge of  your  consumer  electronic  Industry 
Is  weU  known.  Jolw  in  other  Industries — tex- 
tiles, shoes,  steel,  and  autos — have  also  been 
affected.  It  is  understandable  that  employes 
whose  Jobs  are  threatened  by  foreign  com- 
petition would  seek  protection — especially  If 
they  believe  that  competition  In  some  sense 
is  unfair. 

Such  root  causes  of  protectionism  will  not 
be  removed  overnight.  Yet  we  must  not  sit 
Idly  by.  The  advanced  nations  must  resist 
protectionist  pressures.  To  yield  to  them  Is 
to  Invite  111-concelved  and  uneconomic  poli- 
cies which.  In  the  guise  of  creating  employ- 
ment, will  surely  Impair  long-term  growth 
and  opportunity. 

In  the  United  States,  we  hear  strong  fresh 
demands  for  protectionist  legislation.  This 
latest  attack  on  economic  freedom  Is  known 
as  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill.  Its  stated  purpose 
is  to  stop  multinational  corporations  from 
"exporting  Jobs  and  technology."  Its  restric- 
tive provisions  would  open  the  door  for 
quotas  on  a  wide  range  of  products.  But  It 
even  goes  further,  and  seeks  to  discourage  In- 
ternational investment  by  penalizing  the 
earnings  of  overseas  subsidiaries  of  multina- 
tional firms. 

This  is  a  legislative  attempt  to  turn  back 
the  clock  of  history,  and  Is  the  old  protec- 
tionist threat  in  a  new  form.  HlstorlcaUy, 
protectionism  has  been  concerned  with  the 
loss  of  domestic  Jobs  because  of  the  competi- 
tion of  products  produced  abroad  by  foreign- 
owned  companies.  The  new  charge  Is  that 
domestic  companies  export  capital  to  build 
facilities  designed  to  serve  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. These  overseas  Investments,  so  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Burke-Hartke  LUl  allege.  In- 
crease unemployment  In  the  United  States. 
Senator  Hartke.  in  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times  In  late  February,  asserted  that  such 
Investments  have  cost  500.000  American  Jobs 
during  the  decade  of  the  Sixties.  Such  a 
sweeping  charge,  even  though  untrue,  has 
brought  the  Burke-Hartke  bUl  widespread 
support  from  trade  unions  in  the  United 
States. 

Because  it  Is  a  serious  charge.  It  has  In- 
spired close  and  detailed  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  International  Invest- 
ments of  multinational  firms.  One  of  the 
most  comprehensive  of  these  studies — pub- 
lished in  February  by  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  American  Trade — sets  the  record 
straight.  The  study  Is  "must"  reading  for  all 
who  wish  to  accelerate  world  economic  prog- 
ress. One  key  conclusion  is  that  the  multi- 
national company,  through  its  overseas  in- 
vestments. Is  able  to  serve  markets  which 
otherwise  would  be  closed  to  It.  The  motiva- 
tion Is  not  to  find  low-cost  labor  to  compete 
against  the  higher-cost  labor  in  the  advanced 
countries.  Rather,  It  has  been  a  quest  for 
market  participation  In  areas  which  would 
otherwise  be  closed  to  exports. 

Fortunately,  criticism  of  the  Burke-Hartke 
legislation  by  responsible  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety has  been  increasingly  vocal.  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Norris.  President  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  described  the  proposed  bill 
as  "a  return  to  the  Hawley-Smoot  era"  of 
the  1930's,  the  worst  protectionist  period  in 
American  history.  In  February,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Benson,  President  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  spoke  strongly 
against  the  bill  before  the  35th  Mld-Amerlca 
World  Trade  Conference.  Our  most  influen- 
tial newspapers,  led  by  The  New  York  Times. 
are  sounding  a  stern  warning.  The  Times  last 
month  said  that  this  bill,  if  passed,  "would 
be  a  disaster  to  the  Amerlc;in  economy,  to 
labor  and  the  consumer  alike  .  .  .  and  is 
reminiscent  of  mercantilist  legislation  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

The  American  automobile  Industry  pro- 
vides an  excellent  case  history  of  how  multi- 
national business  evolves  to  serve  varied 
world  markets.  The  industry  pioneered  in 
multinational  trade  and  Investment,  begin- 
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nlng  more  than  60  years  ago.  In  the  early 
years,  the  world  markets  were  served  largely 
by  exporting  finished  vehicles.  Later,  assem- 
bly plants  were  built  overseas.  Soon  there 
were  strong  indications  that  the  Amnlcan 
and  European  markets  for  automobUes  were 
moving  in  different  directions.  Higher  In- 
comes and  lower  fuel  costs  In  the  United 
States,  combined  with  different  road  and 
traffic  conditions,  caused  American  consum- 
ers to  demand  larger,  more  comfortable,  and 
more  powerful  automobiles.  By  contrast,  cars 
in  Eurc^e  and  elsewhere  remained  smaller. 
It  was  to  provide  the  type  of  cars  In  demand 
In  those  countries  that  General  Motors,  for 
example,  acquired  automobile  manufacturing 
operations  In  E^ngland  In  1925  and  Germany 
In  1928. 

The  depression  of  the  thirties  led  to  an 
escalation  in  protectionist  trade  policies. 
Tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  to  American 
cars  and  trucks  became  almost  prohibitive. 
If  the  overseas  market— even  the  relatively 
limited  market  of  the  depression-ridden  thir- 
ties— was  to  be  served,  overseas  manufactur- 
ing and  assembly  was  a  necessity. 

These  trends  toward  multinational  invest- 
ment, evident  as  early  as  the  mld-1920's,  were 
accelerated  by  two  postwar  developments. 
One  was  the  creation  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  in  1958.  The  other  was  the 
evolution  of  policies  to  accelerate  industrial- 
ization In  the  developing  nations. 

When  the  six  leading  industrial  nations  of 
Western  Europe  removed  tariffs  among  them- 
selves and  erected  a  conunon  tariff,  this 
placed  even  more  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
producers  outside  the  wall  to  Invest  directly 
In  manufacturing  capacity  within  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  The  choice  for  the 
manufacturer  was  not  between  expanding 
exports  or  Investing.  The  alternative  of  ex- 
panded exports,  in  most  instances,  was  ruled 
out  by  competitive  consideration  and  na- 
tional policies. 

In  the  developing  world,  rapid  industrial- 
ization became  a  major  goal,  and  creation 
of  a  domestic  motor  vehicle  industry  was  one 
element  of  industrialization  in  several  coun- 
tries. "Local  content"  policies  were  designed 
to  replace  Imports  with  investments  in 
domestic  motor  vehicle  production.  In  these 
coimtrles  as  well,  the  only  choices  available 
to  the  foreign  manufacttirer  were  either  to 
produce  locally  or  to  withdraw  from  market 
participation  altogether. 

The  survey  by  the  Emergency  Committee 
offers  compelling  evidence  that  multinational 
corporations  invest  overseas  In  order  to  serve 
markets  which  otherwise  would  be  closed  to 
them.  For  example,  excluding  the  special 
ease  of  U.S.-Canadlan  trade,  the  74  multi- 
national firms  covered  In  the  study  sent  back 
to  the  United  States,  on  the  average,  less 
than  2.5%  of  their  overseas  output  In  1970. 
Thus,  those  who  are  backing  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill  are  wrong  in  their  assumptions. 
The  bill,  however,  is  symptomatic  of  protec- 
tionist sentiment  In  my  country.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  stopped,  because  protectionism 
win  harm  the  long-range  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and,  equally  Important,  the 
Interests  of  all  countries  who  need  expand- 
ing trade  and  Investment. 

I  believe  that  those  who  understand  the 
benefits  of  free  trade — and  I  know  we  are  In 
the  majority— wUl  prevail.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  its  long- 
term  open-door  policy,  although  it  may  be 
a  somewhat  more  realistic  free-trade  policy 
than  In  the  past.  The  United  States,  realiz- 
ing that  Its  huge  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit will  not  be  corrected  without  consider- 
able help  from  abroad,  is  likely  to  ask  for 
even  more  cooperation  from  the  other  large 
trading  nations  of  the  world  than  m  the 
past.  Obviously,  this  must  Include  Japan. 

This  view  came   out  very  clearly   in   the 

Report  of  President  Nixon's  Commission  on 

International  Trade  and  Investment  Policy 

(also  known  as  the  Williams  Report).  Per- 
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haps  the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
Williams  Report  is  the  clear  recognition  that 
the  economic  and  political  relationships  of 
the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  now  radically  different  from  what  they 
were  during  much  of  the  postwar  era.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  Report: 

"Today,  the  United  States  still  accounts  for 
40%  of  the  production  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  but  the  European  Community  and 
Japan  have  become  major  centers  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  strong  competitors  In  world 
markets.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have 
been  slow  to  assvm[ie  the  responsibilities  that 
come  with  power  and  strenjgth.  The  United 
States  should  continue  to  do  Its  part;  but 
other  Industrial  countries  must  also  assume 
their  full  share  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense  and  for  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  international  economic  system." 

These  are  strong  words,  but  I  believe  they 
reflect  the  real  world  of  International  rela- 
tionships. 

United  States-Canadian  automotive  trade 
relations  are  also  of  particular  significance,  I 
believe,  for  the  future  of  world  trade  and 
Investment.  The  United  States-Canadian 
Automotive  Trade  Agreement  opened  the 
door  to  free  trade  in  automotive  products  on 
a  basts  that  encouraged  expansion  of  the  In- 
dustry In  both  countries. 

The  heart  of  this  agreement  Is  the  provi- 
sion for  complementation — that  Is,  ration- 
alizing production  so  that  each  country  spe- 
cializes in  providing  parts  of  the  vehicle  and 
completed  vehicles.  In  this  way,  both  coun- 
tries benefit  from  the  low  costs  of  longer  pro- 
duction runs.  Furthermore,  since  there  are 
no  tariffs  on  components  and  assembled  ve- 
hicles, the  consumers  in  both  countries  bene- 
fit from  both  lower  costs  and  a  wider  selec- 
tion. 

Complementation  Is  a  new  and  exciting 
development  of  the  basic  concept  of  inter- 
national division  of  labor.  It  Is  especially  im- 
portant as  we  look  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  coimtrles  in  Asia.  Trade  among 
countries  and  regions  along  lines  of  mutual 
advantage  leads  to  mutual  gains  in  Income 
and  wealth.  Complementation  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  mass  production. 
Each  nation  does  what  It  can  do  best.  Many 
markets  still  too  small  to  support  mass  pro- 
duction can  nevertheless  benefit  from  Its 
economies.  Complementation  holds  out  enor- 
mous opportunities  for  making  highly  fab- 
ricated products  available  at  low  cost  in  de- 
veloping parts  of  the  world  where  demand  is 
limited.  Through  complementation,  a  coim- 
try  can  achieve  the  economies  of  scale  which 
come  from  producing  for  a  large  market.  It 
can  obtain  foreign  exchange  to  buy  the  fabri- 
cated products  by  exporting  parts  which  It 
produces  In  volume.  And  the  cost  of  the  final 
product,  since  It  Is  buUt  up  from  mass-pro- 
duced components.  Is  lower  for  all. 

Complementation  requires  close  coopera- 
tion among  the  nations  in  the  program.  It 
cannot  work  otherwise.  The  allocation  of 
component  manufacture  among  the  partici- 
pating nations  must  be  carefully  planned 
and  subject  to  adjustment.  To  be  fully  effec- 
tive, the  nations  must  be  pledged  to  freedom 
In  trade  and  Investment. 

As  Important  as  the  freedom  of  trade  and 
Investment  Is  to  Improving  the  standards  of 
living  around  the  world,  its  contribution  to 
an  enduring  foundation  for  world  peace  is 
even  greater.  To  work  toward  free  trade  and 
Investment  Is  therefore  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  most  advanced  nations — includ- 
ing Japan  and  the  United  States.  We  have 
an  opportunity  unique  In  the  history  of  man. 
We  can  take  a  major  step  in  overcoming 
poverty  throughout  the  world,  and  thereby 
build  a  lasting  peace  and  prosperltv.  This  op- 
portunity must  be  seized  and  realized  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  freedom. 

President  Nixon  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote greater  International  cooperation 
through  his  recent  historic  meetings  with 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  Premier  Sato  and 


other  leaders  of  the  great  nations.  Let  me  ob- 
serve in  this  connection  that  I,  together  with 
the  vast  majority  of  my  coimtrymen,  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  Initiative  of 
ovir  President  In  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  new 
basis  for  communication  and  international 
understanding — the  latest  example  of  which 
Is  his  momentous  efforts  to  reestablish  com- 
munications with  China. 

The  leaders  of  many  countries — and  Japan 
prominent  among  them — are  working  toward 
the  realization  of  basic  International  trade 
and  monetary  reform.  It  is  urgent  that  these 
efforts  continue  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  world 
In  which  fear  may  give  way  to  trust,  and  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  Investment  can  be  replaced 
by  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  capital. 

In  many  cases,  this  means  that  old  bonds 
of  friendship  and  trust  must  be  strengthened. 
The  United  States  and  Japan  have  grown  to- 
gether in  the  years  since  1945.  Each  has  be- 
come the  Important  trading  partner  of  the 
other.  We  have  made  progress  in  resolving 
differences  that  divide  us  and  moving  toward 
the  goals  that  unite  us. 

I  am  confident  that  In  the  new  climate  of 
Increasing  freedom  In  our  commercial  rela- 
tions we  will  forge  new  and  even  stronger 
bonds  of  beneficial  cooperation.  Beyond  this, 
we  can  even  dare  to  hope  that.  Just  as  our 
two  nations  have  found  cooperation  an  In- 
finitely superior  alternative  to  conflict,  so 
will  other  nations  progress  in  peace  toward 
prosperity. 

The  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
expansion  of  commercial  ties.  One  example  Is 
the  new  place  which  General  Motors  has  In 
Japan  through  its  relationship  with  Isuzu. 
This  new  partnership  is  Indicative  of  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  to  seek  constructive 
change  through  cooperation.  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  It  was  possible  only  because  of  a 
major  change  In  the  national  policy  of  Japan. 
Correspondingly,  it  represented  a  fundamen- 
tal revision  of  the  long-standing  Investment 
policy  of  General  Motors  which  bad  called 
for  all  our  oi>eratlons  to  be  wholly  owned  by 
our  Corporation. 

Japan  has  taken  a  first  step  to  permit 
partial  outside  Investment.  This  is  a  good 
start,  and  hopefully  will  be  liberalized  In  the 
future.  This  venture,  made  possible  by  policy 
changes  on  both  sides,  will  permit  expanded 
participation  in  world  trade.  While  this  pro- 
gram represents  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  further  relaxation 
with  respect  to  trade  barriers  and  Investment 
policies  by  Japan  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  stable  world  economy  we  seek. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  other 
aspects  of  world  commercial  development. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  United 
States — and  possibly  also  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe — must  face  up  anew 
to  the  challenge  of  productivity. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  during  the  past  five 
years  the  advance  of  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  American  economy  has 
been  very  slow — well  below  the  rise  In  work- 
ers' hourly  compensation.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1965  and  1971,  output  per  manhour 
was  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
2':c.  Compensation  per  manhour  over  this 
same  period,  however,  was  Increasing  at  6% 
a  year,  or  three  times  faster.  Under  these 
circumstances,  unit  labor  costs  rose  rapidly, 
by  4%  annually  since  1965.  This  is  a  root 
cause  of  the  Inflation  In  the  United  States. 

These  trends  In  the  United  States  are  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  in  my  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  In  1971.  our  trade 
deficit — the  first  since  1888 — was  almost  $3 
billion.  This  was  a  shift  from  a  surplus  of 
M.7  billion  In  1970.  The  1971  trade  deficit 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  overall  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  of  the  United  States  last 
year — now  estimated  at  almost  $30  billion. 

The  awareness  of  these  trends,  both  in 
our  domestic  affairs  and  internationally,  pro- 
vided a  background  for  President  Nixon's 
New  Economic  Program. 
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It  had  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  original  economic  strategy,  a  combina- 
tion of  fiscal  and  monetary  measures,  was 
not  working  out.  By  August  of  1971,  It  was 
apparent  that  the  United  States  was  facing 
a  continuing  and  excessive  rate  of  Inflation. 
The  annual  rate  of  price  Increase  was  4.5%, 
and  unemployment — at  67c — was  still  much 
too  high.  With  courage  and  responsibility, 
President  Nixon  moved  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional economic  policies  of  the  past.  The 
90-day  wage-price  freeze — a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  President's  domestic  program — 
was  strong  medicine,  but  clearly  necessary. 
The  shock  of  the  August  15  program  reached 
well  beyond  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  I  believe  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  long  run,  this 
strong  policy  was  very  much  needed. 

In  the  areas  of  International  economic 
policy,  the  August  15  announcement  had 
two  elements.  First,  dollar  convertibility 
Into  gold  for  the  settlement  of  International 
transactions  was  suspended.  Second,  a  tem- 
porary 107c  surcharge  on  all  dutiable  Im- 
ports was  Imposed,  and  later  eliminated  as 
currency  revisions  were  made. 

The  International  program  also  provoked 
worldwide  reaction.  There  was  widespread 
recognition  on  one  point.  The  United  States 
could  not  continue  with  large  annual  deficits 
In  Its  balance  of  payments.  Other  countries — 
notably  Oermany  and  Japan — could  not  con- 
tinue building  large  annual  surpluses  In  their 
balances.  In  one  way  or  another — by  cur- 
rency revaluations  by  surplus  countries  or 
devaluation  by  the  United  States — an  effort 
had  to  be  made  to  achieve  new  and  more 
realistic  parities. 

Some  observers  of  the  events  between  Au- 
gust 15  and  December  18,  1971  will  say  that 
they  epitomize  the  use  of  "shock  tactics." 
That  was  certainly  part  of  It.  Yet,  to  my 
mind,  the  events  following  August  15  are 
Impressive  ground  for  optimism.  There  was 
a  recognition  of  the  problem  and  of  the 
urgency  for  constructive  action.  That  so 
much  progress  could  be  recorded  In  only 
toxu  months  Is  evidence  of  a  growing  matu- 
rity In  world  commercial  relations — another 
recognition  that  the  only  sound  basis  for 
growth  Is  through  a  mutual  understanding 
of  world  problems. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  few  more  vivid 
examples  of  the  reality  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  The 
general  recognition  that  the  Smithsonian 
Agreement  was  no  more  than  a  start  only 
serves  to  remind  us  that  economic  Interde- 
pendence Is  a  continuing  need.  More  impor- 
tant. It  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  Issues 
concerning  us  are  highly  dynamic.  There  are 
few.  If  any,  obvious  solutions,  but  rather  a 
continuing  need  to  accommodate  to  chang- 
ing situations.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
If  the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world  recog- 
nize how  closely  Interdependent  we  have  all 
become.  History  has  left  us  no  choice — as  a 
practical  matter — but  to  cooperate  toward 
the  common  goal  of  a  better  world  society. 

Our  problems  are  not  easy.  This  is  evident 
In  the  continuing  pressure  on  the  dollar  in 
world  money  centers  since  early  March.  Some 
$62  billion  of  U.S.  liquid  liabilities  were  held 
abroad  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Thus,  Ameri- 
can domestic  economic  policy — particularly 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policy — is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  exchange-rate  par- 
ities. The  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
bring  its  inflation  under  better  control. 
We  have  taken  a  number  of  measures 
t^  achieve  this.  We  must  do  this  both  to 
achieve  domestic  goals  and  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
need  is  urgent  and  obvious  for  continuing 
c 'Operation  among  central  banks  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  orderliness  in  international 
money  markets.  For  all  of  the  battering  the 
d^'ilar  has  taken  in  recent  weeks,  it  remains 


unquestionably  one  of  the  strong  currencies 
of  the  world.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  keeping 
it  this  way. 

Looking  to  our  longer-term  prospects.  I 
share  the  view  of  many  others  that  it  is  time 
to  consider  how  the  dollar  can  be  replaced 
by  SDK's  or  some  other  truly  International 
currency  whose  value  does  not  rest  on  the 
economic  policies  of  any  single  country. 
Reliance  on  a  national  currency  to  provide 
international  liquidity  places  a  large  burden 
on  the  nation  whose  cxirrency  Is  also  an  inter- 
national reserve  currency.  It  adds  further 
risks  for  those  nations  holding  large  balances. 

New  mechanisms  must  also  be  found  for 
achieving  exchange-rate  realignment  before 
nations  are  forced  to  do  so  by  crisis.  There 
may  be  grounds  for  hope,  but  the  harmoni- 
zation of  monetary  policy  within  an  enlarged 
European  community — the  narrowing  of  the 
bands  within  which  European  currencies  may 
vary  in  relation  to  each  other — will  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  realistic  exchange  rates. 

Regardless  of  the  approach  taken,  it  is  clear 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  must  get 
on  with  this  Job.  The  world's  material  needs 
are  too  great  and  too  urgent  to  tolerate  delay. 

Nor  do  our  obligations  end  with  establish- 
ing a  more  viable  world  monetary  system. 
Trade  continues  to  be  burdened  with  both 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers.  These  must  be 
reduced  and,  ultimately,  eliminated.  I  remain 
optimistic  that,  in  the  next  convening  of  the 
GATT,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  progress 
in  this  area. 

Equally  important  Is  the  removal  of  the 
shackles  on  foreign  investment.  The  Foreign 
Direct  Investment  Control  program  in  the 
United  States — and  other  Investment  con- 
trols in  Japan  and  other  nations — only  serve 
to  impede  and  distort  Investment  decisions. 
The  world  needs  more  Investment,  not  less. 
We  need  new  plants,  better  tools.  Improved 
equipment  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  goals  of 
prosperity  and  peace  for  all. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we 
face,  whether  In  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Japan  or  the  developing  countries.  Is  agri- 
cultural policy.  This  also  is  an  area  in  which 
there  are  no  fast  answers.  But  I  can  think 
of  few  areas  of  our  economic  life — In  a 
world  simultaneously  blessed  with  surpluses 
and  cursed  with  starvation — that  present  so 
vital  a  challenge  and  so  urgent  a  call  upon 
our  attention. 

Equally  important  Is  a  new  broad-based 
effort  by  the  Industrialized  countries  to  ex- 
pand trade  and  Investment  relations  with  the 
developing  countries.  It  seems  clear  that  for- 
eign aid  cannot  supply  the  foreign  exchange 
these  cour.trles  require  to  finance  their  Im- 
ports and  make  payments  on  their  debt  serv- 
ice. To  help  these  countries  earn  their  own 
way,  the  advanced  countries  must  reduce 
and  eliminate  as  quickly  as  possible  the  bar- 
riers to  Imports  from  developing  countries. 
The  record  to  date  is  not  reassuring.  Al- 
though the  total  exports  of  the  developing 
countries  have  Increased  from  $21  billion  to 
$57  billion  over  the  past  20  years,  their  share 
of  world  exports  declined  from  33%  to  19  7o. 
In  spite  of  the  dollar  growth.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  has  not  >ieen,  and  will  not  be,  suf- 
ficient to  finance  their  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  there  will  be  opportunities  for 
private  investment  in  many  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Investment  in  developing  areas 
usually  requires  a  willingnass  to  take  both 
a  larger  risk  and  a  longer  view.  Recognizing 
these  considerations,  however,  does  not  re- 
lieve corporate  management  of  the  need  to 
take  only  those  risks  that  are  commercially 
prudent.  The  governments  of  the  developing 
countries  must  grant  the  foreign  Investor 
equitable  treatment  with  local  investors  and 
work  toward  a  climate  of  stability  which  en- 
courages growth. 

General  Motors  has  a  long  history  of  In- 
vestment In  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
We  have  every  Intention  of  expanding  these 


investments  In  the  years  ahead.  The  devel- 
oping areas  of  the  world  are  today  on  the 
threshold  of  a  period  of  vigorous  growth.  In 
this  there  Is  an  important  role — possibly  a 
central  role — for  rising  private  direct  In- 
vestment. 

As  my  remarks  indicate,  the  world  does  not 
lack  for  problems.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
clude my  talk  on  this  note.  As  great  as  our 
problems  are,  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
never  been  better  equipped  to  solve  them. 
Never  have  we  had  such  abundant  resources 
to  devote  to  our  tasks.  Most  Important,  there 
Is  greater  agreement  among  us  on  what  must 
be  done  to  expand  opportunity  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  must  remind  our- 
selves that,  m  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  In  the  past  20  years,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  Improving  the 
standard  of  living  for  most  of  the  world's 
population. 

The  adjustment  of  International  exchange 
parities  was  a  basic  step  essential  to  the  long- 
term  expansion  of  world  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. However,  it  did  not  .-jolve  all  our  prob- 
lems and  many  questions  remain.  How  do 
we  make  the  transition  from  the  dollar  as  a 
primary  reserve  currency  to  some  new  unit  of 
exchange?  What  form  should  this  new  unit 
take?  What  role  do  we  want  gold  to  play  in 
meeting  the  exchange  requirements  of  the 
future?  Can  we  provide  for  the  convertibility 
of  the  dollar  Into  gold  or  some  other  Inter- 
national reserve  currency?  Should  exchange 
values  continue  to  be  established  at  parity 
relationship  on  the  basis  of  negotiation  by 
the  monetary  authorities  or  permitted  to 
float? 

Some  25  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
last  full-scale  review  of  International  mone- 
tary arrangements  at  Bretton  Woods.  The 
agreements  reached  there  have  served  the 
world  economy  well.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  another 
full-dress  review  of  our  international  mone- 
tary machinery.  We  have  new  problems  and 
new  opportunities.  Our  monetary  mecha- 
nisms must  be  geared  to  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead. 

A  sound  monetary  policy  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  up  for  the  adverse  Impact  of 
restrictions  on  trade  and  investment.  How- 
ever, until  the  monetary  uncertainties  of  the 
past  few  years  are  resolved,  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  our  main  goal  of  freer  trade 
and  Investment.  The  rate  of  growth  of  our 
International  economy  depends  on  our  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  eliminate  restrictions 
and  thus  encourage  the  free  flow  of  trade 
and  investment. 

The  forces  of  protectionism  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  free  trade 
policies  of  the  leading  trading  nations.  We 
must  not  underestimate  the  thrust  of  these 
forces.  We  must  meet  this  assault  with  a  pos- 
itive program  which  should  Include: 

First,  the  complete  elimination  of  tariffs 
between  the  developed  nations. 

Second,  efficient  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams so  that  those  firms  and  workers  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  Increased  International  com- 
petition do  not  suffer  unduly  while  all  con- 
sumers benefit  from  lower  prices.  This  Is  an 
Important  problem,  not  only  In  the  United 
States,  but  in  many  other  advanced  coun- 
tries. 

Third,  International  agreements  to  reduce 
nontariff  barriers. 

Fourth,  a  common  trade  policy  toward  the 
developing  countries  by  the  industrial  coun- 
tries. We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  whole 
question  of  preferential  treatment  of  their 
manufactured  exports  while  encouraging 
them  to  move  faster  toward  an  industrial 
policy  of  regional  complementation. 

Fifth,  a  stronger  international  monetary 
system  so  that  these  goals  can  be  reached 
without  the  agony  of  the  recurring  crises  of 
the  recent  past,  and  with  the  orderly  and 
stable  conditions  under  which  International 
commerce  can  thrive. 
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Finally,  encourage  by  our  example  the  free 
flow  of  inTMtment  smtxig  nations. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  these  objec- 
tives will  be  accomplished — but  their 
achievement  will  require  more  than  the 
greater  cooperation  of  our  respective  govern- 
ments. There  must  be  a  continuous  dialogue 
across  the  oceans  between  all  the  major  sec- 
tors of  our  nations.  We  must  build  % 
wider  and  more  solid  base  of  understanding. 
Then  with  this  base  we  can  cooperate  to 
bring  to  our  world  the  lasting  peace  and  the 
broader  prosperity  to  which  men  everywhere 
aspire. 

WEST  GERMAN  RATIFICATION  OP 
TREATIES  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AND  POLAND 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  coverage  in  the  U.S.  press 
of  late  of  the  debate  going  on  in  West 
Germany  over  ratification  of  the  non- 
aggression  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  Most  of  the  material  I  have 
read  on  this  matter  has  reflected  the 
position  takoi  by  Chancellor  Brandt  and 
his  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  much 
of  it  has  centered  around  various  com- 
promises which  have  been  sought  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  Brandt's  goal  of  rati- 
fication of  the  treaties. 

An  article  in  Die  Zeit,  a  newspaper  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  on  February  8,  1972, 
by  former  Foreign  Minister  Gerhard 
Schroder,  has  come  to  my  attention. 
While  the  newspaper  Die  Zeit  supports 
the  government's  Ostpolitik  policy,  con- 
siderable space  has  been  devoted  to  this 
presentation  of  the  opposition  point  of 
view.  Because  that  position  has  received 
little  or  no  attention  in  the  U.S.  press, 
I  urge  Senators  to  read  this  excellent  ex- 
planation of  the  opposition  view  of  the 
treaty  issue,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Die  Zeit  (Hamburg.  Germany) ,  Feb.  8, 
19721 

"No"  TO  THE  TREATISS  WITH  THE  EAST 

(By  Gerhard  Schroder) 
Brandt's  Ostpolitik:  The  base  Is  too  nar- 
row, the  time  Is  wrong,  the  frame  of  reference 
Is  erroneous. 

I 
The  coming  months  will  be  dominated  by 
the  political  controversy  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Opposition  over  policy 
toward  the  East  (Ostpolitik),  in  particular, 
over  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  Treaties.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  discussion  on  both  sides 
will  reflect  the  awareness  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Opposition  can  have  only 
one  desire:  that  of  serving  the  Interests  of 
our  nation  In  the  best  possible  way.  That  Is 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
accused  of  betrajrlng  German  Interests,  of 
engaging  in  a  sellout,  or  of  sxirrenderlng,  nor 
should  conversely  the  Federal  Government 
accuse  the  Opposition  of  being  against  peace. 
It  would  be  fatal  If  the  treaties  with  the 
East  were  to  put  our  country's  unity  to  the 
test.  Both  Bides  have  to  be  aware  of  this 
heavy  responsibility  In  everything  they  say. 
This  applies,  first  of  all,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  very  political  forces  that 
support  It,  because  this  responsibility  must 
correspond  to  the  greater  powers  the  Govern- 
ment enjoys  and  thus  to  its  executive  pre- 
rogatives. The  Government  must  not  take 
offense  at  the  Opposition  for  being  predomi- 
nantly critical  or  even  suspicious,  because  by 
so  doing  the  Opposition  i>erforms  no  more 


than  the  normal  function  It  has  in  •  parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

"Fairness"  In  the  fioUtlcal  contest  calls, 
therefore,  for  fighting  without  hitting  below 
the  belt.  Fairness  must  not  impede,  of  course, 
hard  and.  If  necessary,  embittered  fighting. 
Both  sides  can  be  convincing  only  If  they 
state  their  positions  clearly  and  Intelligibly. 
n 

The  Government  conducts  its  policy  on  a 
dangerously  narrow  base.  251  Deputies  versus 
245  Deputies — l.e.,  a  majority  of  six — that  is 
not  enough  to  support  this  issue  convincingly 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  holds  true  all  the 
more  since  we  know  that  the  Government 
majority  lacks  cohesion,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated and  as  will  be  demonstrated  in  the 
future.  Either  this  project  that  the  Govern- 
ment puts  forth  Is  not  as  far  reaching  as  It 
claims  It  Is,  or  the  Government  must  put  It 
on  a  broader  base.  If,  however.  It  Is  not  as 
far  reaching  as  the  Government  claims,  the 
Government  Is  completely  out  of  line  to  keep 
on  asking  the  Opposition  whether  it  could 
justifiably  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
non-acceptance  of  the  project.  The  Opposi- 
tion is  under  no  obligation  to  ball  out  the 
Government.  The  obligation  to  produce  a 
safe  majority  for  the  poUcy  it  pursues  rests 
exclusively  with  the  Government. 

The  Government  would  probably  not  have 
taken  what  I  caUed  a  dangerous  risk  unless 
It  believed  it  was  secured  in  three  ways: 
tacit  or  explicit  consent  In  the  West,  re- 
sounding approval  In  the  East,  and  wide- 
spread acceptance  at  home. 

Tacit  or  explicit  support  in  the  West  natu- 
rally suggests  the  foUowlng  question:  Cut 
bono  {for  whose  benefit]?  Nobody  could  pos- 
sibly expect  our  Western  partners  and  friends 
to  be  more  German  than  the  Germans  them- 
selves. Unless  proven  otherwise,  they  can  rely 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  Its  treaty  obligations  and  other 
commitments. 

How  about  the  presumed  widespread  ac- 
ceptance at  home?  If  we  want  to  consider 
the  last  elections  to  the  Landtag  a  criterion, 
there  Is  no  widespread  tacit  acceptance  at 
home,  except  the  slender  and  crumbly  Gov- 
ernment majority  itself.  So  far  as  public  opin- 
ion polls  seem  to  reflect  such  an  acceptance, 
a  very  close  look  must  be  taken  under  such 
circumstances  at  the  formulation  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  discussion  preceding  It,  and  the 
tabulation  of  the  results.  I  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  three  factors  I  just  mentioned  might 
actually  be  conducive  to  broadening  the 
only  too  narrow  base. 

m 
The  Government's  posture  tends  to  broaden 
the  scope  and  the  potential  Influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Central  and  Western  Europe 
without  this  being  offset  by  concessions 
granted  by  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  This  will 
and  must  give  rise  increasingly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  false  feeling  of  security  which, 
in  view  of  the  conventional  [military]  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  part- 
ners. Is  unwarranted.  At  the  same  time,  such 
a  false  feeling  of  security  wUl  lead  to  weaken- 
ing the  Joint  defense  efforts  of  the  West  and 
to  reducing  Its  solidarity.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  normal  experience  If  this  change  In 
the  situation  were  reflected  as  a  negative 
factor  In  the  American  commitment  that  Is 
absolutely  vital  to  us.  I  shall  refrain  from 
analyzing  certain  steps  taken  by  the  allies 
that  are  a  source  of  concern  in  this  respect. 

XV 

Possibly  the  most  momentous  change  wlU 
come  about  In  the  Inner-German  relations 
with  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  This 
policy  started  with  the  virtual  recognition  of 
two  German  States  In  Germany.  It  Is  cal- 
culated— ^perhaps  Inevitably — to  strengthen 
the  international  Influence,  and  the  interna- 
tional position,  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic   at   the   expense   of   Inner-German 


solidarity  and  reinforcement  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  that  goes  through  Oermany. 

V 

(1)  The  objectives  of  this  policy  are  not  at 
Btake  if  w«  take  them  to  mean:  Insistence 
on  the  right  of  self-determination  for  aU 
Germans,  peacefiU  relaUons,  renunciation  of 
force,  and  cooperation  also  with  the  East 
European  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  AU  these  are  elements  of  a  policy  that 
we  have  been  conducting  for  many  years. 

(2)  We  do  not  think,  however,  the  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
is  trying  to  attain  these  objectives  are  right. 
The  discussion  about  Ostpolitik  concerns  it- 
self with  Its  ways.  Its  methods,  and  the  valu- 
ations of  political  events  and  of  potential 
developments  on  which  they  are  based.  And 
this  is  the  point  on  which  opinion  Is  divided. 

After  surveying  the  many — and  not  always 
consistent — arguments  put  forth  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  would  like  to  point  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  consider  important: 

The  Government  argues  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ready  to  reach  a  compromise  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  based 
partly  on  foreign  policy  and  partly  domestic 
poUcy  considerations,  which  are  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  achieve  more  cooperation  with 
the  West.  In  connection  with  foreign  policy 
considerations,  frequent  reference  is  made 
to  the  term  "People's  Republic  of  China";  in 
regard  to  domestic  poUcy  considerations,  to 
the  Intereste  of  the  Soviet  Industrial  societv. 
The  Government  further  argues  that  this 
readiness  should  be  ttimed  to  account. 

In  the  Moscow  Treaty — to  refer  to  it  only 
once  as  the  "principal  Instrument" — the  So- 
viet Union  has,  according  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Interpretation — as  weU  as  also  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  assessment — made  Impor- 
tant  concessions:  Relinquishment  of  insist- 
ence on  formal  recognition  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  under  international  law, 
relinquishment  of  her  claim  for  recognition 
of  West  Berlin  as  an  "Independent  political 
unit",  relinquishment  of  the  application  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  the  so- 
caUed  Intervention  Articles  53  and  107  of 
the  UJJ.  Charter,  and  recognition  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  four-power  responsibility 
for  Germany  as  a  whole.  It  is  further  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  shown  readi- 
ness to  make  concessions  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  four-power  eigreement  on  Berlin. 

The  Government  further  argues  that  Po- 
land, on  her  part,  has  asquiesced  in  the  War- 
saw Treaty  to  the  Federal  Government  not 
having  been  In  a  i>osltlon — let  us  say,  more 
correctly — not  legally  having  been  In  a  posi- 
tion, to  recognize  definitively,  under  inter- 
national law,  the  Oder-Lelsse  line  as  Poland's 
Western  frontier. 

The  Federal  Government  submits  as  ad- 
vantages of  the  treaties  that  they  afford  a 
basis  for  a  further  improvement  In  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  relations;  that  they 
would  make  peace  more  secure;  that  the 
"detente"  resulting  from  them  would  lead  In 
time  to  making  the  fundamental  rights  of 
such  as  freedom  of  movement  a  reality  in  aU 
of  Europe;  that  an  "orderly  coexistence" 
would  lead  to  a  "togetherness"  of  both  parts 
of  Germany;  that  definitive  boundary  ad- 
justments had  not  been  made  because  the 
Federal  Government  could  speak  only  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  but  could 
not  commit  a  future  sovereign  | government] 
of  All-Germany;  that  with  respect  to  the 
Integration  of  Europe  it  would  be  useful,  if 
not  a  prerequisite,  for  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  not  having  any  border  problems 
In  the  East. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  attach«»s 
special  Importance  to  the  point  that  its 
Eastern  and  German  policy  should  meet  with 
the  approval  of  our  Western  allies  and  thus 
be  Imbedded  in  the  p<dlcy  of  detente,  an  aim 
adopted  by  the  United  States  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  and  by  NATO  with  regard  to 
Europe. 
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In  appreciating  these  arguments.  It  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  outset  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment works  predominantly.  Indeed  almost 
exclusively,  with  hopes  for  the  future.  It  la 
quite  true,  and  therefore  the  Government 
cannot  be  blamed,  speculation  Is  frequently 
a  natural  and  Inseparable  characteristic  of 
politics  because  one  cannot  work,  as  In  the 
exact  sciences,  with  fixed,  computable  quau- 
titles  and  values,  but  largely  with  potentials 
and  subjective  Ideas.  However,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  grave  concern  when  the  advan- 
tages of  firm  treaty  commitments  set  down 
In  writing  are  argued  less  on  the  basis  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty  than  on  that  of  hopes  and 
expectations  based  on  Interpretation.  This 
is  all  the  more  disquieting  because — and  this 
Is  an  aggravating  factor — of  the  dliTerent,  In 
fact  even  conflicting  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  treaties  by  the  contracting 
parties  in  regard  to  important  points. 

While  the  Federal  Government  states  that 
the  treaties  represpnt  a  mollis  vlvendl.  a 
description  of  that  which  exists  of  the  much 
quoted  "realities',  yet  in  no  cases  a  recog- 
nition, the  reaction  from  the  East — but  partly 
also  from  the  West  and  the  Third  World — 
sound  entirely  differently.  There  the  treaties 
are  understood  and  interpreted  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  status  quo  and,  by  virtue  there- 
of, also  of  the  division  of  Germany. 

The  Federal  Government's  reference  to  tlie 
text  of  the  treaties.  In  which  the  term  "rec- 
ognition" actually  does  not  appear,  must  un- 
fortunately be  answered  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  right  technically,  but  that  the  polit- 
ical effect  of  the  treaties  Is  largely  the  op- 
posite, and  that  it  is  feared  that  the  Federal 
Government's  technical  reservations  will  be 
valued  or  rather,  devalued,  as  a  verbal 
exercise. 

The  division  of  Germany,  therefore — and 
this  substantiates  our  gravest  objections  to 
both  the  Moscow  and  the  Warsaw  Treaties — 
la  being  reinforced  and  the  realization  of  the 
right  of  self-determlnaton  for  all  Germans 
Impeded. 

As  a  contributing  factor,  the  commitment 
of  our  three  big  Western  allies,  as  provided 
In  their  treaty  on  Germany,  to  contribute  to 
an  independent  settlement  of  the  German 
question  will  certainly  not  be  strengthened, 
but  rather  lessened  by  treaties  having  the 
described  political  effect.  The  frequently  cited 
allied  approval  of  the  Federal  Government's 
policy  must  also  be  valuated  In  this  light. 
Nobody  can  expect  them  to  protect  German 
Interests  that  are  neglected,  or  seem  to  be 
given  up,  by  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 

To  refrain  from  everjrthlng  that  would 
Ivirther  widen  the  gap  between  the  two  parts 
of  Germany  and  the  people  living  there  is 
first  and  foremost  our  own  business,  the 
task  of  the  Germans.  The  Government  In 
EUist  Berlin  Is  demonstrating  bo  us  over  and 
over  again,  often  shockingly  so,  how  difficult 
this  task  is.  It  Is  our  opinion  that.  In  the 
interest  of  all  Germans,  we  must  not  yield 
to  East  Berlin's  Insistence  on  "demarca- 
tion"— and  this  Includes  a  rise  in  status  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  under  in- 
ternational law. 

In  any  event,  the  hopes  expressed  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  in  no  way  supported 
by  the  attitude  of  the  East  Berlin  Govern- 
ment. This  then  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government's  treaty 
policy  will  bring  for  the  people  In  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  who  are  for  union  with 
us — in  contrast  with  the  political  posture  of 
their  government — a  positive  improvement 
or  whether  It  will  i^jpear  as  such  or  not. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  imagine  an  accept- 
ance of  this  policy  by  the  positive  forces  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.  And  I  am 
not  excluding  from  consideration  that,  in  the 
Interest  of  the  solidarity  of  all  Germans,  our 
determination  to  stick  together  must  be 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  I  only 


doubt  whether  the  present-day  policy  can 
strengthen  this  attitude. 

The  Federal  Government's  Ostpolltik,  how- 
ever. Is  risky  and  dangerous  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  German 
question,  but  I  am  afraid,  also  in  the  long 
run  for  the  solidarity  of  the  West,  for  the 
sensitive  Imlance  of  power  In  Europe,  and 
with  It,  for  our  security.  It  will  not  intensify 
the  United  States  commitment  to  Europe, 
but  instead,  it  will  loosen  it,  and  it  threatens 
to  Impair  the  functioning  of  NATO.  This, 
however,  would  have  to  result  In  a  consider- 
able shifting  of  power  In  Europe,  In  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  make  her  mili- 
tary preponderance  in  Europe  felt  much 
more  strongly,  perhaps  not  militarily,  but 
certainly  politically,  than  would  be  good  for 
the  German  interests.  It  would  lie  fatal  to 
want  to  look  upon  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
power  out  exclusively  for  preserving  her 
sphere  of  influence,  and  to  disregard  her 
Ideological  as  well  as  dynamic  tendency  to 
penetrate  weakened  constellations  and/or  to 
draw  them  into  her  orbit. 


To  sum  up,  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  risks  connected  with  the  Federal 
Government's  Ostpolitik  and  with  the  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw  Treaties  seem  considerably 
bigger  to  me  than  the  opportunities  they  may 
afford.  In  their  present  form  the  treaties 
are  Inequitable,  i.e.,  the  respective  obliga- 
tions are  not  In  balance.  In  sober  assess- 
ment, the  hopes  and  expectations  with  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to  even 
up  the  score  are  not  suited  to  the  purpose; 
rather,  we  seem  to  perceive  lUusionary  ele- 
ments. In  the  Interests  of  Germany,  we  will 
therefore,  have  to  reject  these  risky  and 
dangerous  treaties. 

vni 

Anyone  who  has  followed  my  expositions 
so  far  may  wonder:  What  alternative  does 
the  Opposition  have  to  offer,  and  what  other 
policy  would  It  have  pursued  or  would  pur- 
sue? If  the  Government's  premises  of  a  fun- 
damental Soviet  Interest  in  an  arrangement 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are 
correct — and  I  presiime  they  are  correct — 
there  was  neither  reason  nor  necessity  from 
the  viewpoint  of  our  Interests,  to  let  our- 
selves be  guided  In  treaty  negotiations  more 
by  a  desire  for  a  speedy  conclusion  than  by 
the  determination  to  protect  the  German 
Interests.  A  great  deal  more  patience  and 
far  greater  steadfastness  would  have  afforded 
a  better  premise  for  achieving  a  treaty  that 
might  have  led,  via  a  "constructive  compro- 
mise", to  a  genuine  balance  of  interests.  I 
am  all  the  more  convinced  of  it,  as  the  Soviet 
Union's  motives  that  I  mentioned  before  will 
continue  to  exist,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  we  must  resist 
any  pressure  In  connection  with  the  ratlflca- 
tion  of  the  treaties  with  the  East.  A  rejection 
of  the  treaties  would  neither  spell  disaster, 
as  was  said  at  one  point,  near  would  it  lead 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  into  com- 
plete Isolation,  as  is  frequently  claimed.  The 
Opposition  will  not  itself  be  impressed  by 
such  claims.  What  is  crucial,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  Is  the  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  all  Germans. 

n 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  factor 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest, 
namely,  the  increasingly  Leftist  orientation 
In  German  politics.  The  present  course  does 
not  promote  the  consideration  and  further 
development  of  all  of  the  forces  at  home.  I.e., 
an  effective  strengthening  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  but  It  paves  the  way — 
parallel  with  the  treaties,  so-to-speak — for  a 
fatal  shift  to  the  Left ...  as  can  be  seen  from 
looking  at  the  economic  and  social  indica- 
tors, to  mention  only  these.  The  tension- 
laden  situation  in  which  ova  country  finds  It- 


self Is  characterized  by  a  growing  activity  of 
the  Left,  for  which  the  term  "DKP"  (West 
German  Communist  Party]  is  explanation 
enough. 

I  realize  that  a  discussion  Is  going  on  also 
in  other  European  nations,  which,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Opposition,  contains  many 
disquieting  elements.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
again  and  again  that  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  comparable  discussions 
are  taking  place  in  countries  and  nations 
that  are  per  se  completely  Integrated,  or 
whether  they  are  going  on  in  a  divided  coun- 
try such  as  ours. 

Thus,  the  "NO"  to  the  treaties  is  not  only 
a  foreign  policy  statement,  but  It  also  under- 
lines a  necessary  domestic  policy  posture.  I 
know  that  in  the  debates  so  far  the  latter 
point  of  view  has  not  received  the  attention 
that  it  deserves.  It  wovdd  be  harmful  not  to 
see  the  connections  clearly  and  realistically. 

X 

A  last  word  in  these  expositions  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  East  European  nations,  in- 
clusive of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  may  count 
on  it,  the  policy  of  the  present-day  Opposi- 
tion has  been  and  always  will  be  a  policy  of 
peace  and  peaceful  development,  of  renuncia- 
tion of  threat  or  use  of  force,  a  policy  of  in- 
creasing detente  and  co<9eration  wherever 
possible.  Europe's  security  is.  It  seems  to  me, 
better  safeguarded  by  our  basic  approach 
than  by  the  present-day  attempt  to  solve  un- 
resolved questions  without  settling  them  con- 
structively. 


THE  COLORADO  RIVER  HAS  BEEN 
USED  UP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  at  length  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  Intercontinental  water  plan- 
ning and  development.  I  discussed  the 
many  plans  which  have  been  put  forth 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  intercontinental  water  transfer — the 
moving  of  water  from  water  surplus 
areas  in  northern  Canada  and  Alaska  to 
water  short  areas  in  the  West,  South- 
west, and  Middle  West  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  would,  of 
course,  buy  the  water  from  Canadian 
sources  imder  treaties  to  be  arranged. 

The  proposals  are  still  at  the  concept 
stage.  I  have  spoken  on  the  so-called 
NAWAPA  proposal  a  number  of  times 
in  both  this  country  and  in  Canada,  and 
although  there  is  some  opposition  in 
Canada  to  any  type  of  intercontinental 
water  transfer,  some  groups  and  indi- 
viduals there  are  very  much  interested  in 
pursuing  the  matter.  I  have  suggested 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Can- 
ada take  any  steps  at  this  time  which  will 
make  consideration  of  the  proposition 
impossible  at  a  later  date,  and  that  we 
both  continue  to  do  our  "homework" 
now  against  the  time  when  NAWAPA,  or 
some  similar  plan,  will  become  impera- 
tive. 

The  time  when  additional  sources  of 
water  will  become  necessary  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  is  not  too  far  distant. 
The  mighty  Colorado  River  is  spent — 
for  the  last  10  years  virtually  none  ot 
its  flow  has  reached  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, into  which  it  once  emptied.  It  is 
all  used  by  the  Lower  and  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  for  irrigation, 
and  for  municipal  and  industrial  use.  It 
is  used — and  reused,  until  there  is  noth- 
ing but  some  salty  drainage  water  left. 
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The  story  of  the  Colorado  has  been 
well  told  by  William  E.  Wame,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  and  Power,  former  California 
water  resources  director  and  now  a  pri- 
vate water  resources  development  con- 
sultant in  Sacramento,  in  two  install- 
ments published  in  the  Vallejo,  Calif., 
Times-Herald.  Because  I  believe  they  are 
of  significance  to  all  areas  of  the  coim- 
try,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Promise   or  a  Warning?  How   Colorado 
RrvER  Has  Been  Spent 

(By  WUllam  E.  Warne,  former  California 
Water  Resources  Director) 

The  Wild  Bull  River  of  the  southwest  has 
been  used  and  depleted  until  for  a  decade 
nothing  but  a  few  acre-feet  of  salty  drain 
water  runs  to  the  guU.  The  once  mighty 
Colorado,  which  dug  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
early  in  this  century  scouraged  the  Imperial 
Valley  with  its  floods,  has  been  dammed  and 
employed  as  a  drain,  used  and  reused  until 
the  river  is  entirely  spent. 

For  a  full  decade  none  of  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  has  reached  the  GuU  of  California, 
except  m  the  form  of  salty  drainage  water 
from  irrigated  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuma, 
Arizona.  This  drainage  water  is  deliberately 
dumped  below  Morelos  Dam  to  avoid  further 
damage  to  farm  lands  in  Mexican  Valley. 

A  $11,000,000  ditch  was  hastily  built  a  few 
years  ago  to  keep  the  drainage  water  out  of 
the  Mexican  canals,  except  when  it  can  safely 
be  mixed  with  water  delivered  through  the 
river  channel  without  rendering  the  whole 
supply  unusable.  When  releases  to  Mexico 
are  great  enough  to  dilute  the  drain  water  to 
a  satisfactory  level  of  salt  content,  the  drain- 
age water,  too,  is  used  to  help  satisfy  the 
1,600,000  acre-feet  per  year  commitment  to 
Mexico  under  the  1945  Water  Treaty. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Colorado  River  Is  both  a  promise  of  what 
other  regions  may  achieve  through  the  fvill 
use  of  their  waters  and  a  warning  regarding 
some  of  the  consequences  of  f  uU  development 
against  which  others  must  guard. 

In  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living,  the 
Colorado  River  has  been  virtually  completely 
developed.  Some  projects,  like  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  which  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  have  not  been  constructed  as 
yet,  and  some  projects  in  the  Upper  Bsisln, 
which  will  divert,  use  and  return  some  water 
to  the  river,  will  be  undertaken  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  major  works  to  use  the  waters  of 
the  river,  however,  have  all  been  authorized 
and  most  of  them  buUt. 

FtmTBE    FLOODS   COULD    ARISE 

A  great  flood  conceivably  could  arise  over 
the  Colorado  watershed,  such  as  some  that 
have  been  deduced  from  evidence  left  In 
the  canyons  during  recent  centuries.  Such 
a  flood  might  spill  all  of  the  reservoirs  and 
restore  the  Colorado  to  a  free-flowing  stream, 
perhaps  even  a  rampaging  river,  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  delta  below  Morelos  Dam,  where 
the  last  diversion  is  made  for  irrigation  and 
municipal  water  supply.  An  historic  flood, 
however,  would  be  required  to  run  beyond 
the  controls  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
Colorado  River.  Damaging  flash  floods  In 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  might  be 
caused  by  cloudbursts  such  as  the  desert  oc- 
casionally receives.  The  arroyos  and  washes, 
wide  and  boulder-strewn,  are  not  controUed. 
They  may  only  rarely  produce  a  trickle  of 
flow  and  stIU  be  capable  once  In  a  century 
or  longer  of  turning  loose  a  brief  torrent 
that  will  leave  ruin  In  its  wake. 

Old-timers  who  remember  what  happened 
In  1905  and  1906  when  the  Colorado  washed 
out  the  new  heading  of  the  Alamo  Canal 


that  served  the  Imperial  Valley  and  recreated 
the  Salton  Sea  will  ti^  on  wood  to  dispel  the 
river's  evU  spirit  whenever  anyone  In  their 
hearing  brashly  claims  that  the  Colorado 
has  been  completely  controlled. 

After  all  It  has  been  only  little  more  than 
100  years  since  the  river  was  run  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Major  John  Wesley  PoweU 
expedition.  The  Powell  party  flxst  called  the 
Colorado  the  "Wild  Bull  River  of  the  South- 
west." 

hoover  dam,  the  ring  in  the  bull's  nose 
Hoover  Dam,  completed  In  1935,  was  the 
ring  put  In  the  nose  of  the  wild  bull.  The 
reservoir  It  created.  Lake  Mead,  has  a  capac- 
ity to  hold  almost  two  full  years  of  the 
normal  flow  of  the  Colorado  River.  Other 
dams  and  reservoirs  above  and  below  Lake 
Mead,  such  as  Glen  Canyon,  near  Page,  Ari- 
zona, Flaming  Gorge  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Green,  Davis  and  Parker  Dams  in  the 
main  channel  below  Hoover  Dam,  and  scores 
more  on  tributaries  and  far  reaches,  have 
added  to  the  ctqiacity  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Bvireau  of  Reclamation  to  regulate  the  river 
and  to  conserve  its  waters  for  man's  use. 

The  "Law  of  the  River"  has  grown  up  as 
the  Colorado  River  has  been  developed.  It  is 
incorporated  in  interstate  compacts,  such  as 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  November  24, 
1922;  Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  of  December  21,  1928  and 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968;  state  laws,  such  as  the  Califor- 
nia Self-Limitation  Act  of  March  4,  1929; 
court  decrees,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  De- 
cree in  Arizona  v.  California  of  March  9, 1964; 
international  treaties,  such  as  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty;  and  contracts  and  regulations. 
These  latter  documents  when  printed  lit- 
erally fill  thick  volumes. 

CONTROVERSIES  NOT  PREVENTED  BY  LAW  OF  THE 
RIVER 

The  fact  that  there  Is  so  much  law  of  the 
river,  however,  does  not  prevent  long-stand- 
ing controversies.  Some  of  these  have  dra- 
matic consequences  when  they  finally  are 
resolved.  An  example  was  the  cutting  back 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  about  half  of  its 
capacity  the  amount  of  water  that  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia is  entitled  to  divert  through  the  Colorado 
River  Aqueduct. 

The  court  decision  in  Arizona  v.  California 
came  Just  before  the  flnal  determination  of 
the  size  of  the  California  Aqueduct  of  the 
State  Water  Project.  The  Metropolitan  Wa- 
ter District  requested  permission  to  increase 
its  take  of  water  from  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  by  600,000  acre-feet  a  year.  The 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources 
was  able  to  accommodate  the  district  by  ad- 
Justing  plans  for  other  contracts  and  by  add- 
ing 230.000  acre-feet  to  the  4,000,00  acre-feet 
of  water  a  year  that  it  proposed  to  use  in 
the  State  Water  Project.  The  California 
Aqueduct  has  now  been  built  in  accordance 
with  this  upward  revision  of  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  diverted  southward. 

This  account  will  show  how  interdepend- 
ent regions  within  California  really  are  when 
it  somes  to  supplying  their  water  needs. 
That  the  Colorado  River  has  been  spent.  It  Vs 
seen,  is  significant  to  Yuba  City,  In  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  which,  like  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District,  Is  a  contractor  for  water 
from  the  State  Water  Project,  and  to  Irriga- 
tors in  Kern  County,  who  use  the  California 
Aqueduct  with  the  MWD.  Indeed,  California 
may  be  diverse  and  at  times  raucously  di- 
vided, but  every  community  shares  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  parts  of  the  state  some 
of  the  water  problem  that  is  inherent  every- 
where in  a  semi-arid  land. 

By  1990,  when  the  California  Water  Proj- 
ect may  be  used  to  its  full  capacity,  it  will 
be  providing  some  service  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  people 
whom  the  project  then  will  serve  will  be  in 
greater  number  than  the  20,000,000  popula- 


tion of  California  today,  because  the  state  is 
still  growing. 

MASSIVE    DESALINATION    IS   PROPOSED 

The  Framework  Water  and  Related  Land 
Use  studies,  recently  completed  by  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Inter-Agency  Committee,  saw  no 
hope  of  spreading  the  depleted  flows  of  the 
Colorado  River  over  the  demands  that  will 
develop  in  the  next  60  years  because  of 
growth  in  the  Pacific  Southwest.  The  study 
groups  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Region  pro- 
posed desalting  sea  water  to  supply  4,100,000 
acre-feet  a  year  by  2020  to  supplement  the 
natural  flow  of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  quantity  of  desalted  water  is  almost 
equal  to  California's  share  of  the  waters  of 
the  river.  It  is  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
presently  anticipated  annual  yield  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Perhaps  even  more  signif- 
icant is  the  fact  that  to  yield  so  much  fresh 
water  would  require  desalters  hundreds  of 
times  bigger  than  any  so  far  contemplated. 
The  desalting  answer  to  the  problem  of  in- 
sufficiency of  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River, 
at  this  writing,  therefore,  must  be  described 
as  speculative. 

The  facts  are  that  94  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  San  Diego  County  use  Colorado  River 
water  for  culinary  purposes,  that  between 
half  and  ay  of  the  municipal  supplies  of  San 
Pedro,  Torrance,  Santa  Monica,  Beverly  Hills, 
Burbank,  Glendale,  Pasadena  and  Orange 
County  come  through  the  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct,  and  that  25  percent  of  the  water  In 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  comes  from  the  same 
source.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  Imperial  Valley  and  Coacbella  Valley 
irrigation  areas  are  wholly  supplied  from 
the  river.  These  are  among  the  most  famous 
of  California's  agricultural  valleys.  These 
facts  demonstrate  the  essential  role  the  Colo- 
rado River  plays  in  Southern  California. 

In  the  past,  as  we  have  seen,  when  a  criti- 
cal shortage  has  been  faced  in  a  California 
region  the  diversions  of  water  from  other 
areas  have  been  increased.  Examples  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  take  by  the  State 
Water  Project  In  the  wake  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  could  be  cited. 

The  depletion  of  the  Colorado  River  leads 
directly  into  several  other  emergent  problems 
of  the  next  50  years.  They  range  from  con- 
sideration of  massive  transfers  from  the 
North  Coast  streams  to  the  preservation  of 
Salton  Sea.  Perhaps  the  most  ominous  por- 
tent, however,  Is  the  progressive  degrada- 
tion of  waters  that  remain  in  the  Colorado 
River.  This  aspect  of  the  Colorado  River  water 
problem  will  be  discussed  In  tomorrow's  ar- 
ticle In  which  it  is  found  that  the  Colorado 
River  might  as  well  be  dry  as  to  become  too 
salty  to  drink  or  to  use  to  Irrigate  crops. 

Use,    Storage,    Reuse    and    Then    Recycle; 

Waters  of  Colorado  River  Degrade  Year 

BT  Year 
(By    William    E.    Wame,    former    California 
Water  Resources  Director) 

Millions  drink  the  water,  but  In  other  areas 
it  would  be  considered  distasteful;  for  each 
cropped  acre  more  Irrigation  water  is  required 
as  deterioration  progresses. 

Use,  storage,  reuse  and  then  recycling  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  have  turned  the  river 
around.  Instead  of  Increasing,  the  river  de- 
creases going  dovrastream. 

Once  the  Colorado  was  "too  thick  to  drink 
and  too  thin  to  plow"  according  to  pioneers 
who  Irrigated  the  low  deserts.  Many  reser- 
voirs now  settle  out  the  sUt,  but  another 
adverse  water  quality  factor  threatens  the 
welfare  of  the  region. 

The  recycled  waters  become  saltier  as  they 
make  their  way  downstream.  Evaporation 
from  the  reservoirs  takes  Its  toll.  New  diver- 
sions return  their  saline  drainage  waters. 
The  reduced  main  stream  is  progressively 
degraded. 

The  diversions  through  the  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct  to  the  California  Coastal  Plain  al- 
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ready  miaa  by  half  meeting  recommended 
drinking  water  standards.  The  water  would 
be  considered  distasteful  in  many  areas  of 
the  country. 

More  of  the  poor  water  that  reaches  the 
headgates  today  must  be  used  when  irrigat- 
ing to  flush  salt  through  the  soils.  Greater 
quantities,  therefore,  are  required  today  to 
grow  a  crop  than  in  1929  when  allocations 
were  made  amon:;  California  water  users. 

One  wonders  whether  we  are  following  in 
the  Southwest  the  path  of  the  evolution  of 
development  that  was  taken  long  ago  In 
Mesopotamia.  There  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon  were  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world.  They  vanished  so  com- 
pletely that  today  no  trace  can  be  found  with 
which  to  determine  exactly  where  they  once 
flourished.  In  any  event,  the  Type  I  Frame- 
work studies  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  pointed  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  water  quality  with  more  intensive 
use  as  one  of  the  five  critical  problems  to  be 
faced  in  the  next  SO  years. 

OTHEB   EXAMPLES   CITED 

The  Colorado  River  provides  the  best-de- 
fined example  of  the  problem  of  progressive 
water  quality  degradation,  but  other  exam- 
ples are  already  recognized  In  California. 
Groundwater  which  Is  pumped,  used  and 
percolated  agam  to  the  aquifer  for  storage 
and  reuse  gradually  deteriorates  In  quality. 

The  San  Joaquin  River  has  deteriorated 
until  sometimes  its  flow  is  reversed  and  a 
pollution  block  has  at  times  prevented  sal- 
mon from  entering  the  stream. 

San  Francisco  Bay.  Itself,  has  at  times 
become  noisome.  It  has  been  threatened 
with  algae  blooms.  Poisoned  shellfish  in  the 
bay  are  the  subject  of  quarantines. 

The  degradation  of  the  quality  of  the 
water  that  Is  brought  about  by  repeated  uses 
seldom  results  in  pollution  in  the  form  that 
spreads  such  diseases  as  cholera  and  typhoid 
fever.  Instead,  the  total  dissolved  solids  In 
the  water  increases  and  Its  hardness  is 
heightened. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
reconomends  drinking  water  standards  of  500 
parts  per  million  of  total   dissolved  solids. 

The  hardness  of  the  Colorado  River  water 
has  necessitated  expensive  treatment  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  but  the  water  softening  process 
does  not  reduce  the  total  dissolved  solids. 
It  simply  substitutes  minerals  with  differ- 
ent characteristics  for  those  that  the  river 
waters  have  taken  into  solution. 

WATKB  rACTOBT    SI,   THE   WATEK   QUALrTT    WAVE 
OF   THE   t'UTUKET 

The  Orange  County  Water  District  has 
Introduced  Water  Factory  21  into  the  water 
environment  of  Southern  California  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  the  progressive  water 
degradation  that  its  customers  faced.  This 
may  be  considered  a  breakthrough  in  the 
fight  against  water  degradation.  Water  Fac- 
tory 21,  now  under  construction,  will  mix 
desalted  sea  water  with  reclaimed  -sewer 
effluents  to  obtain  satisfactory  averages  of 
total  dissolved  solids  and  other  factors.  The 
product  will  be  injected  through  wells  to 
form  a  fresh  water  mound  underground.  The 
barrier  will  prevent  encroachntent  of.  sea 
water  Into  the  groundwater  basin.  The  water 
that  is  injected  will  flow  down  the  siopw  of 
the  mound  into  the  depressed  basin.  There 
it  will  help  to  restore  the  average  quality  of 
the  underground  supply. 

The  Orange  County  Water  District  has  been 
percolating  Colorado  River  water  Into  Its 
gioundwater  basin  through  gravel  pits  In  the 
Santa  Ana  River  channel.  This  water  con- 
tains 750  ppm  of  total  dissolved  solids.  It 
has  replaced  the  native  water,  which  Is  of 
1:';  h  quality,  under  about  half  of  the 
lifijanlzed  area  of  Orange  County.  Each  cycle 
of  pumping,  use  and  percolation  udds  about 
C50  ppm  to  the  burden  of  dlfsolved  solids 
111  at  the  water  carries. 


While  Water  Factory  21  will  produce  at 
the  outset  only  3,000,000  gallons  per  day  of 
almost  chemically  p\u«  desalted  water,  the 
production  will  soon  be  Increased  to  16,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day. 

As  the  name  Implies,  Water  Factory  21  Is 
an  advanced  technical  development  typical 
of  those  that  will  be  needed  by  the  California 
water  Industry  In  the  Twenty-First  Century. 

The  Intricate  management  of  the  ground- 
waters of  Orange  County  are  but  the  highest 
egression  to  date  of  the  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Whereas  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
at  Parker  Dam  where  the  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct  heads,  today  contain  a  tolerable 
750  ppm  tds,  by  2000  they  are  expected  to 
contain  an  average  of  1100  ppm.  Soon  other 
water  purveyors  will  be  seeking  solutions  to 
their  worsening  problems. 

MAINTAINIKG  SALT  BALANCE  IN  SOILS 

At  Imperial  Dam,  where  the  Ail-American 
Canal  diverts  water  to  irrigate  501,369  acres 
that  in  1970  yielded  crops  valued  at  $257,- 
177,900  In  the  Imperial  Valley,  the  Colorado 
River  water  contained  860  ppm  tds  in  the 
most  recent  year  reported,  and  this  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  2000  to  1340  ppm. 

The  Irrigators,  like  the  water  users  in 
Orange  County,  face  a  deepening  problem. 

The  Imperial  Irrigation  District  has  been 
very  aggressive  in  the  provision  of  drainage 
for  the  lands  it  serves.  It  has  provided  1.641 
miles  of  main  canals  and  lateral  ditches  to 
serve  water  to  the  lands,  and  1,491  miles  of 
drains  to  remove  the  waste  waters  from  the 
same  lands.  The  farmers  since  1929  have  tile- 
drained  362,252  acres  of  the  Irrigated  land. 
As  a  result,  in  1970  a  gain  of  8.39  percent 
was  recorded  in  the  removal  of  salt  from  the 
lands  In  the  district.  The  salt  balance  In  the 
root  zone  of  crops  was  actually  Improved. 
Much  alkali  land  has  been  restored  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  Salton  Sea.  Into  which  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  Valleys  dram,  however,  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate.  Each  acre-foot  of  water 
in  the  sea  now  contains  62.47  tons  of  salt  as 
compared  with  47.80  tons  for  an  acre-foot  of 
sea  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  a  few 
decades  it  will  become  a  dead  sea  unless 
remedies  urgently  are  applied. 

DRAINAGE    NEEDED   ELSEWHERE 

Experts  declare  that  no  irrigation  agri- 
culture may  be  considered  permanent  where 
drainage  is  not  provided  to  remove  the  salts 
that  otherwise  will  accumulate  m  the  soils. 
The  progressive  deterioration  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  of  the  water,  however  slowly  It  occurs, 
must  be  recognized  as  a  constant  danger. 
This  Is  a  warning  that  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley can  not  safely  Ignore.  The  San  Joaquin 
master  drain  construction  of  which  has  been 
set  aside  one  day  must  be  provided — and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

SOMETHING    BETTER    THAN    WET    WATER    NEEDED 
IN    MEXICO 

The  degradation  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  reached  Its  most  dramatic  stage 
in  Mexico,  where  rioting  broke  out  when 
drainage  water  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
project  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River  was 
delivered  to  the  Intake  at  Morelos  Dam.  The 
salty  water  stunted  their  wheat,  the  Mexican 
farmers  said.  At  that  time,  it  was  contended 
that  the  drainage  water  constituted  a  part 
of  the  1.500.000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  to 
which  Mexico  is  entitled  under  the  water 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  After  it  was 
revealed  that  some  of  the  drainage  water 
contained  up  to  6.000  ppm  of  salt,  a  by-pass 
ditch  was  built  paralleling  the  river  channel 
so  that  the  salty  water  might  be  dumped 
below  Morelos  Dam  without  ever  beUig  mixed 
In  the  Mexican  supplies.  Water  had  to  be 
something  more  than  merely  Wet.  it  was 
found,  to  satisfy  the  treaty  obligations. 

By  careful  management  of  the  releases 
from  the  reservoirs  in  the  upper  river  and 


control  of  the  drainage  outflows,  it  was  pos- 
sible in  1970  to  deliver  irrigation  water  to 
the  Mexican  water  users  of  no  more  than 
1378  ppm  of  salt,  a  reduction  In  five  years  of 
almost  100  ppm.  Meantime  the  salinity  ol 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  water  was 
lessenmg,  as  it  was  expected  to  do.  Old  ac- 
cumulations of  highly  saline  water  were 
evacuated.  Better  waters  from  surface  perco- 
lation were  replacing  them  In  the  water  table. 
The  dissolved  solids  m  the  drainage  water 
dropped  In  a  year  from  4130  ppm  to  3790  ppm. 
If  Improvement  continues,  less  of  the  drain- 
age water  will  need  to  be  wasted  below 
Morelos  Dam  In  the  future. 

The  Orange  County  Water  District,  the 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  and  the  Im- 
perial Valley  farmers,  and  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  American  Section, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  to- 
gether Improved  the  Mexican  diversions,  have 
demonstrated  that  new  techniques  and  care- 
ful management  can  offset  the  effects  ot 
progressive  degradation  of  reused  water. 
These  three  different  operations  were  under- 
taken when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  might  as  well  be  dry  as  to  be  too 
salty  to  use. 

The  lessons  being  learned  in  the  Colorado 
Basin  should  receive  the  attention  of  other 
sections  of  the  state  and  other  areas  of  the 
West.  That  Is  the  point  of  the  Framework 
studies'  findings. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  ado  about  the  need  for  tax 
reform  from  many  segments  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  has  been 
among  the  most  vociferous  critics  of  the 
present  tax  structure.  In  many  articles 
Mr.  Nader  has  attempted  to  buttress  the 
arguments  of  campaigning  politicians 
and  to  expose  the  "Great  Myth  of  Pro- 
gressive Taxation." 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  Mr.  Nader  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  need  for  reform  of 
a  tax  system  itself.  Obviously,  there  are 
many  deficiencies.  However,  I  would  like 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  his  efforts  are 
too  limited.  Certainly,  taxes  are  exces- 
sive. The  average  family  is  feeling  an 
ever-increasing  crunch  on  its  incomes. 
Yet,  tax  reform  per  se  is  not  going  to  al- 
leviate the  coimtry's  tax  burden. 

The  key  to  reducing  taxes  is  simply 
to  cut  the  amount  this  Ciovemment  is 
spending.  Until  Federal  expenditures  are 
reduced,  taxes  will  continue  to  be  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  Mr. 
Nader  and  others  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
urging  their  constituencies  to  protest 
overspending  by  their  Government  in 
Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Arch  M.  Booth,  entitled  "The 
Need  for  Tax  Reform:  A  Reply  to  Ralph 
Nader,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Need  for  Tax  Reform:    A  Reply  to 
Ralph  Nader 

(By  Arch  N.  Booth) 

It's  election  year  and  time  for  poUticians 
to  engage  in  playing  their  favorite  tune, 
called  "Tax  Reform." 

It's  a  popular  tune  because  everyone  hates 
taxes — and  wishes  someone  else  would  pay 
his. 

Unfortunately,  the  tune  is  usually  a  ca- 
cophony of  distorted  facts,  a  score  of  dis- 
sonant   chords    concerning    private    enter- 
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prise,  and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  average  American. 

Others  chime  in.  Witness  the  appearance 
of  Ralph  Nader  in  these  pages  on  April  16 
with  an  article  timed  for  the  eve  of  the  deaMl- 
Une  for  filing  federal  tax  returns. 

In  the  first  paragraph,  he  claimed  that  he 
intended  to  expose  the  "Great  Myth  of  Pro- 
gressive Taxation."  Mr.  Nader  is  a  master  of 
mislabeling.  He  should  have  called  the  article 
the  "Great  Myth  of  Tax  Reform." 

Mr.  Nader  said  that  112  persons  made 
$200,000  In  1970,  but  paid  no  income  taxes 
because  they  "took  advantage  of  loopholes 
unavailable  to  the  ordinary  citizen."  Before 
examining  that  statement,  and  determining 
its  correctness,  we  should  look  at  the  situ- 
ation in  Its  proper  perspective. 

First,  let's  look  at  his  allegation  that  a  lot 
of  people  in  top  income  brackets  are  not  pay- 
ing any  Income  taxes.  Did  Mr.  Nader  or  any 
of  the  political  speakers  of  recent  weeks  tell 
you  that  taxes  were  paid  by  more  than  99 
percent  of  the  people  who  made  more  than 
$100,000  in  adjusted  gross  Income  in  1970? 
Did  they  happen  to  mention  that  of  the 
people  In  this  country  who  earned  less  than 
$10,000  in  1970,  only  70  percent  paid  taxes? 

As  to  Mr.  Nader's  reference  to  the  112  p«"- 
sons  taking  advantage  of  "loopholes  unavail- 
able to  the  ordinary  citizen" — that  simply  Is 
not  true         \ 

The  primary  deduction  listed  by  13  of  the 
112  was  for  sums  given  to  charity.  Twelve 
used  their  state  Income  tax  payments  as 
primary  deductions,  and  54  used  Interest 
payment  deductions. 

Any  intelligent  homeowner  recognizes 
the  tax  savings  that  result  from  the  interest 
payments  deduction. 

To  say  these  legitimate  deductions  are 
"loopholes"  is  ridiculous.  Repeal  them  and 
the  loss  of  the  huge  chunk  of  deductions 
that  would  hit  most  of  those  citizens  who 
itemize  tax  returns  could  touch  off  a  tax  re- 
bellion of  staggering  proportions. 

A  statistical  report  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  the  1970  taxable  year — a 
report  readUy  available  to  Mr.  Nader  or  any 
citizen — shows  that  Mr.  Average  American 
receives  his  fair  share  of  statutory  deduc- 
tions, taking  advantage  of  them  along  with 
taxpayers  in  higher  income  brackets. 

In  the  1970  taxable  year,  taxpayers  vrith 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000  or  less 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  the  total  amount 
taken  for  Interest  deductions  by  all  Individ- 
uals. Taxpayers  with  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come in  excess  of  $100,000  accounted  for  only 
3  percent  of  these  deductions. 

Another  IRS-reported  fact:  Taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  $20,000,  or 
less,  accounted  for  65  percent  of  all  charita- 
ble deductions  taken  by  individuals,  while 
those  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000  ac- 
counted for  only  8  percent. 

As  for  medical  expense  deductions,  tax- 
payers in  the  $20,000  or  less  adjusted  gross 
Income  bracket  account  for  76  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  deductions  taken  by  all  in- 
dividuals. The  $100,000,  or  more.  Income 
earners  accounted  for  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  amount  taken  for  medi- 
cal expense  deductions. 

It  stirs  our  emotions  to  think  that  some 
people  do  not  pay  any  income  taxes  and 
we  do.  But  there  are  people  in  all  brackets 
of  income  who  don't  pay  any  taxes  because 
the  tax  Is  on  net  rather  than  gross  Income. 

Take  the  man  whose  wife  is  hospitalized 
and  depends  on  a  kidney  machine  to  keep 
alive.  If  he  makes  $15,000  a  year  and  pays 
$15,000  in  medical  bills,  we  don't  expect 
him  to  pay  taxes.  Nor  do  we  expect  a  busi- 
nessman whose  business  expenses  exceed  his 
Income  to  pay  Income  taxes. 

Complaints  that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  benefited 
business  over  individual  income  taxpayers 
are  Just  not  founded  on  fact. 

The  estimated  revenue  effect  of  tb«  1969 


Tax  Reform  Act  on  individuals  Indicates  that 
$16.9  bilUon  less  will  be  collected  from  in- 
dividual taxpayers  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
through  and  including  1973.  For  corpora- 
tions, $12  billion  more  would  have  been  col- 
lected during  the  same  period. 

The  1971  Revenue  Act  eased  the  increased 
corporate  tax  biu'den  that  resulted  from  the 
1969  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  years,  and  ftir- 
ther  reduced  individual  taxpayers'  liabilities. 

The  net  effect  of  these  two  enactments  by 
the  Congress  Is  that  whUe  corporations  will 
be  paying  $2.2  billion  less  In  taxes  during  the 
fiscal  years  1970  through  1973,  individuals 
will  be  paying  $22.2  bUllon  less  In  federal 
income  taxes.  The  charge  that  these  enact- 
ments were  corporation-oriented  has  no 
basis  in  truth. 

U.S.  corporations  bew  a  huge  Income  tax 
burden.  Total  income  taxes  which  they  must 
pay  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
of  our  maJCH*  competitor  nations  in  Europe, 
or  Japan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage 
in  this  country  is  more  than  twice  the  aver- 
age in  the  European  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. 

And  combined  total  Income  taxes  on  cor- 
porations and  Individuals  in  this  country 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
amounted  to  15.6  percent  compared  to  an 
average  of  9.4  percent  In  Common  Market 
countries. 

And  when  you  add  up  all  taxes  paid  by 
corporations  and  Individuals  In  this  coun- 
try— including  those  we  pay  for  Social  Se- 
curity— government  (federal,  state  and 
local)  Is  taking  30  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  What  a  great  big  slice  to  pay 
for  government. 

Most  people  don't  think  about  the  effect 
of  business  taxes  on  Jobs  In  this  country. 
Most  people  apparently  are  not  aware  that 
our  balance  of  trade  has  sunk  to  Its  lowest 
standing  since  1893. 

It's  no  secret  that  you  can  buy  steel  in 
Japan  and  ship  it  to  this  country  cheaper 
than  you  can  buy  it  from  our  own  steel  mills. 
Other  American  businesses  are  in  the  same 
box.  But  few  people  relate  this  condition  to 
taxes. 

In  Japan  and  France,  business  can  write- 
off one-third  of  the  price  of  a  new  piece  ot 
industrial  machinery  in  the  first  year  for 
tax  purposes.  In  West  Germany,  the  first  year 
write-off  Is  17  percent. 

Although  Congress  last  year  voted  adop- 
tion of  a  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  rules,  we  are  far 
from  reaching  the  kind  of  tax  write-offs 
enjoyed  by  our  competitor  nations. 

Surveys  show  that  one-fifth  of  the  plant 
and  equipment  in  this  country  Is  more  than 
20  years  old — and  more  than  10  percent  is 
technologically  outmoded.  Some  of  the  most 
vocal  politicians  saying  that  there  should  be 
more  taxes  laid  on  business  are  the  same 
ones  who  opposed  tax  Incentives  last  year  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  more  Job-pro- 
ducing machinery  and  equipment. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Nader  recited  a  list  of 
what  he  said  concerned  citizens  can  do  about 
taxes.  He  should  have  gone  to  the  real  prob- 
lem: Exorbitant  government  spending. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  cut 
spending,  it  could  immediately  cut  taxes.  Mr. 
Nader  should  have  urged  you  to  tell  your 
congressman  you  are  fed  up  with  the  lack  of 
economy  In  the  Federal  Government. 

Don't  be  taken  In  by  his  Altempt  to  play 
you  off  against  taxpayers  in  other  Income 
brackets  by  suggesting  the  tax  burden  could 
be  shifted.  Insist  on  tax  cuts  through  si>end- 
Ing  reductions. 


LONELINESS  OP  PATIENTS  IN 
NXTRSING  HOMES 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  patients  in 
our  Nation's  nursing  homes  are  often 


isolated  and  alone.  The  loneliness  and 
boredom  which  they  share  may  have  a 
bearing  in  large  measure  on  their  physi- 
cal condition.  In  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  quahty  of  nursing  home  care  we  may 
have  overlooked  the  extent  to  which 
loneliness  and  boredom  relate  to  the  pa- 
tient's general  well-being. 

Recently,  Dr.  Prank  R.  Mark,  special 
assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
has  developed  a  program  called  Prevlab 
to  curb  such  loneliness  and  bring  a 
brighter  world  to  those  who  are  patients 
in  our  Nation's  nursing  homes. 

Dr.  Mark's  concept  has  been  recently 
described  in  articles  published  in  the 
Lincoln  Journal  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  and  a  statement  by  Dr.  Mark 
relative  to  this  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  6,  1971) 
A  Doctor's  Rx  for  Boredom 

Washington. — When  Diane  Chais,  a  21- 
year-old  Maryland  secretary,  was  seriously 
Injured  In  an  automobile  accident  last  fall, 
she  found  after  leaving  the  hospital  that  she 
would  be  home-bound  for  three  months  with 
nothing  to  do. 

She  had  a  broken  pelvis,  one  broken  arm 
and  a  concussion.  She  was  suffering  from 
double  vision  and  had  undergone  a  trache- 
otomy. Although  she  was  living  with  her 
parents  and  had  an  around-the-clock  nurse, 
she  was  bored. 

"I  couldn't  eat  or  speak  or  move  very  much 
in  any  direction."  she  said.  "After  two  weeks 
of  this,  I  found  myself  crying  most  of  the 
time." 

At  that  point,  her  boss  arrived  at  her  house 
one  afternoon  with  a  doll's  carriage.  There 
were  no  dolls  Inside.  Instead.  It  was  filled 
with  hundreds  of  things:  games  and  puzzles, 
books,  magazines  from  the  1940s  and  50s, 
collections  of  rocks,  shells  and  coins,  news- 
papers, magic  tricks,  crayons,  clay,  a  har- 
monica, a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  menu  from  a  Chinese  restaurant, 
a  box  of  dried  leaves,  a  puppet,  a  gas  station 
map  and  a  kaleidoscope — to  list  a  few. 

BUST   for   HOTTRS 

"It  was  fantastic."  Miss  Chais  said.  "I  was 
very  sick  and  couldn't  do  anything  that  re- 
quired much  concentration.  I  never 
thought— even  then — that  I'd  play  geunes  at 
my  age,  but  I  did.  And  so  did  my  friends 
who  came  to  visit  me.  The  stuff  In  that 
carriage  kept  us  busy  for  hours." 

It  was  not  just  an  Isolated  gesture  of 
kindness  from  her  employer.  It  was  the  dem- 
onstration of  an  idea  that  has  been  con- 
cerning him  for  almost  20  years. 

He  is  Dr.  Prank  Mark,  special  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  health  services  and  men- 
tal health  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  His  Idea 
is  called  Prevlab — the  Prevention  of  Lone- 
liness. Anxiety  stnd  Boredom — and  he  would 
like  to  see  It  utilized  In  every  health  care 
facility  in  the  country. 

time    for     basket     WEAVING 

"I  first  noticed  it  when  I  was  Interning  in 
a  hosplttU  in  Connecticut  in  1953."  Dr.  Mark 
said.  "I  had  to  take  care  of  a  large  chronic 
disease  ward.  There  were  a  lot  of  women  In 
their  50s  and  60s  In  the  ward  who'd  sleep  for 
six  or  eight  hours,  than  watch  TV  or  comb 
their  hair.  Or  they'd  have  an  hour  of  basket 
weaving  or  something. 

"After  that,  they  had  about  four  to   10 
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hours  with  nothing  to  do.  It's  a  monstrous 
problem  m  hospitals.  old-ag»  or  nursing 
homes,  or  with  patients  who  are  recuperating 
at  home,  like  my  secretsury  was. 

"It  affects  about  10%  of  our  popvilation 
In  the  United  States — the  aged — and  another 
b'.c  who  are  institutionalized  for  illness,"  he 
continued.  "Although  studies  have  not  yet 
been  made,  we  suspect  that  someone  who  sits 
around  and  does  nothing  all  day  gets  badly 
depressed — and  obviously,  sooner  or  later, 
some  will  have  suicidal  thoughts." 

That  Is  why  Dr.  Mark  began  bringing  his 
patients  things.  Inexpensive  items,  like  pic- 
ture postcards,  vintage  magazines  found  in 
old  bookstores  or  restaurant  menus.  Wher- 
ever he  went — a  walk  In  the  woods,  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art — he 
wo\ild  pick  up  things  he  thought  might 
interest  his  patients.  He  packed  everything 
Into  a  valise  (untU  he  later  learned  that 
something  on  wheels — like  a  doll's  carriage — 
was  more  mobile)  and  took  It  to  the  wards. 

"In  some  cases  the  patients  said,  "Hey — 
this  magazine  was  really  something.  I  remem- 
ber all  these  things  that  happened  during 
that  year.  I  even  showed  It  to  my  friends  and 
we  spent  the  whole  afternoon  looking 
through  it.'  "  he  said. 

Then  Dr.  Mark  was  hospitalized  for  a 
back  operation.  "I  knew  I'd  be  in  there  for 
about  a  month."  he  said.  "So  I  packed  up  all 
my  games  and  things,  took  along  my  tape 
recorder  and  did  lots  of  things  I  didn't  have 
time  to  do  at  home.  Everyone  In  my  ward 
came  in  to  use  the  stuff.  My  room  became 
known  as  the  fun  room  on  the  floor." 

That  is  when  Dr.  Mark  began  to  think 
about  his  program  In  a  serious,  systematic 
way.  Why  not  develop  a  series  of  multlhobby 
kits  for  confined  patients?  Why  not  try  to 
Institute  a  large-scale  program  through  the 
Public  Health  Service? 

PILOT     PLAN 

"I  began  putting  some  together."  he  said. 
"I  kept  trying  to  thmk  not  only  of  the  patient 
and  his  interests,  but  the  Interest  of  his 
friends  that  might  come  to  visit,  and  the  staff 
who  takes  care  of  him." 

The  result  was  a  pilot  plan,  outlined  by 
Dr.  Mark  and  currently  under  study  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  for  pos- 
sible future  implementation. 

Dr.  Mark  designed  three  types  of  kits.  The 
first,  which  comes  in  the  doll's  carriage,  con- 
tains the  largest  nxunber  of  Items  and  is 
worth  about  tSO.  The  second,  packed  In  an 
attache  case,  costs  about  $20.  The  third,  in  a 
small  cardboard  box.  has  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  Items  and  is  worth  about  $6. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  the  kits."  he  said. 
"They  can  be  put  together  at  a  relatively  In- 
expensive price." 

Dr.  Mark  followed  specific  guidelines  for 
the  selection  of  the  contents  of  the  kits, 
guidelines  which  Included:  appeal  to  vision, 
tactile  or  odor  senses:  humorous  or  gimmicky 
aspect;  cultural  or  historical  Interest;  good 
conversation  starters:  and  Items  that  do  not 
reqtilre  prolonged  or  heavy  concentration. 

"\t  this  point,  the  kits  are  not  being  de- 
signed with  different  age  or  Interest  groups 
in  mind,  but  they  could  be,"  he  said.  "You 
could  have  a  kit  for  children  or  a  kit  for  in- 
tellectuals." 

He  believes  that  a  program  could  be  In- 
stigated by  the  federal  government,  at  an 
extremely  low  cost,  utilizing  community- 
based  support  for  the  project. 

"The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  provide  the  guidance  and  in- 
struction for  setting  It  up."  he  said.  "We 
could  sponsor  regional  meetings  to  explain 
how  It  could  be  Implemented.  Then  volunteer 
groups  or  schools  could  take  It  over. 

SELF-STABTING     KtrS 

"Kits  could  be  made  up  from  things  stu- 
dents found  In  their  own  homes.  Then  the 
groups  could  distribute  them  In  hospitals  and 
nuraing  homes  to  the  patients.  The  kits  are 


self -starting — they  don't  need  another  per- 
son there  to  show  the  patient  how  to  use 
the  things  In  It." 

In  the  future.  Dr.  Mark  hopes  to  see  hos- 
pital stores  sell  multlpurixjee  kits.  Instead  of 
flower  arrangements,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  all  health  Institutions  converted  Into 
complete  cultural  centers.  "They  should  be 
Interesting — with  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
different  displays  In  the  halls — not  places  of 
death  and  morbidity,"  he  said. 


(Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)   Journal, 

Mar.  21.   1972] 

Dr.  Marks:    Medicine.  Pills  Not  Solution 

FOR    Eloerly's   Loneliness.    Anxiety    and 

Boredom 

(By  Bess  Jenkins) 

More  than  10%  of  aged  Americans  and 
others  In  nursing  homes,  extended  care  hos- 
pitals and  other  Institutions.  Including  pris- 
ons, suffer  from  a  chronic  disease  called 
"Loneliness.  Anxiety  and  Boredom"  by  Dr. 
Frank  Marks  of  Rockvllle.  Md. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  physician 
told  a  Lincoln  audience  Tuesday  that  the 
solution  Isn't  In  a  bottle  of  medicine  or 
more  pills. 

But  his  20-year  hobby  has  uncovered  an 
answer  that's  free  for  the  gathering  and 
found  In  practically  every  American  home. 

Dr.  Marks  told  how  he  hit  upon  the  Idea  of 
collecting  various  Items  from  around  the 
house,  packing  them  In  a  valise  and  taking 
them  to  some  aged  patients  In  an  Institution. 

"It  not  only  stimulated  the  bored  person's 
mind  but  provided  some  lively  conversations 
with  other  residents  and  visitors  for  hours," 
Dr.  Marks  told  the  Nebraska  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program-sponsored  workshop  partic- 
ipants. 

ideal  for  mobilitt 

He  later  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  putting  the 
nostalgic  and  conversational  Items  In  a  doll 
baby  buggy  for  more  mobility  among  niu-s- 
Ing  home  residents. 

He  told  the  nursing  home  staff  members 
and  others  here  that  this  Is  a  way  to  develop 
intelligent  volunteers  for  their  institutions. 

Dr.  Marks  said  there  Is  no  limits  to  what 
such  collections  can  include  from  an  old 
catalog  to  art  picture  sets,  travel  folders, 
crayons  and  colored  pencils,  magic  tricks  and 
games,  small  collections,  humorus  masks, 
puzzles. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "must  science  projects 
done  by  students  be  thrown  away  by  schools 
when  they  could  stimulate  Institutionalized 
persons  of  all  ages  for  hours  or  maybe  days?" 

As  an  Intern  some  20  years  ago,  the  former 
globe  trotting  public  health  physician  was 
first  struck  by  the  loneliness  and  boredom 
faced  by  many  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

MORE  OF  A  BREAK 

"I  Still  say  those  in  older  care  homes  or 
hospitals  get  more  of  the  break  than  those 
In  modern,  shining  white  and  aluminum 
facilities."  he  said. 

"At  least  they  can  look  up  at  the  cracks 
In  the  ceilings  and  catch  an  occasional  cock- 
roach traveling  somewhere."  said  Dr.  Marks. 

He  oftens  tells  a  proud  new  hospital  or 
nursing  care  official  that  yes.  the  sterile  white 
facility  Is  "great  for  the  doctor,  the  custodian 
and  the  technicians  but  lousy  for  the 
patient." 

If  the  Maryland  doctor  has  his  way.  every 
place  caring  for  the  long-term  patient  would 
be  a  cultural  center,  having  changing  pic- 
tures on  the  wall  and  lots  of  Interesting 
Items- around  the  room,  even  at  the  risk  of 
Inviting  "a  germ  or  two." 

Yes.  Dr.  Marks  added,  the  penal  Inmate's 
own  area  should  provide  this  cultural  set- 
ting, too. 

Statement  by  Frank  |l.  Mark,  M.D. 
One  notes  with  Increasing  frequency  dis- 
cussions and  articles  relating  to  the  "poor 
quality  of   life"   in  correctlonl   institutions. 


detention  centers,  chronic  disease  hospitals, 
mental  institutions,  nursing  homes,  old  age 
homes,  and  centers  and  homes  for  youth. 
Overall  It  appears  that  governmental  and 
voluntary  agencies  and  hard  working  profes- 
sionals and  volunteers  are  unable  to  cope 
adequately  with  this  problem,  and  others  In 
communities  often  feel  relatively  helpless 
and  paralyzed  In  getting  Involved  and  mak- 
ing contributions.  Perhaps  one  should  ana- 
lyze the  concept  "poor  quality  of  life"  and 
examine  Its  various  components.  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  the  problems  of  loneliness,  anx- 
iety, boredom,  and  cultural  deprivation 
which  obviously  are  major  problems  for  per- 
sons confined  In  the  above  mentioned  facili- 
ties or  In  their  homes. 

Upon  random  examination  of  such  places 
one  notes  that  most  confined  persons  must 
endure  between  four  and  fourteen  hours  of 
loneliness,  anxiety,  and/or  boredom  per  day. 
Many  such  persons  are  consigned  to  such  a 
pattern  and  fate  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
and  win  personally  be  unable  to  alter  It  due 
to  their  confinement  and  the  associated  prob- 
lems, be  they  reasons  of  health  or  socio-eco- 
nomic maladjustment.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  large  proportion  of  our  population,  between 
10  and  20  percent  have  these  problems  at  any 
given  time. 

Admittedly,  they  effect  primarily  the  Insti- 
tutionalized and  aged.  However,  there  are 
others  with  similar  problems  such  as  the  cul- 
turally deprived.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
rest  of  our  population  will  probably  be  faced 
with  these  problems  at  some  time  in  the 
future  either  directly  or  indirectly  and  for 
varying  periods  of  time.  Their  attitudes  and 
activities  are  to  a  large  part  dependent  upon 
the  sensory  input  that  is  available  (things 
they  can  see.  hear,  feel,  smell,  and  touch), 
and  partly  upon  the  role  expected  of  them 
based  on  their  prior  experiences  and  bear- 
say. 

The  major  question  we  should  ask  our- 
selves Is  whether  the  sensory  input  available 
to  persons  confined  (and  others)  is  adequate 
to  prevent  or  alleviate  problems  of  loneliness, 
anxiety,  and  boredom  or  whether  Important 
benefits  would  accrue  by  further  examining 
the  available  sensory  Inputs.  For  most  facili- 
ties the  question  hardly  needs  to  be  raised 
because  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  drab. 
grim,  and  uninteresting,  hardly  the  type  of 
places  that  human  beings  should  spend  time 
In.  and  most  certainly  not  persons  who  are 
confined  there  due  to  physical,  mental  ill- 
ness or  other  reasons. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  we  can  usually 
alter  the  sensory  input  in  a  positive  direction 
by  Introducing  high-interest  items  into  the 
Immediate  environment  and/or  by  altering  or 
modifying  the  design  and  decor  of  the  facility 
Itself.  Essentially,  to  me  this  means  two 
things:  first,  the  introduction  of  multi-Item 
high  interest  hobby-type  kits;  second,  mod- 
ifying such  facilities  into  "cultural"  facilities. 
Each  concept  will  be  discussed  separately. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  a  confined  per- 
son's (or  visitors)  past  and  present  interests 
are  or  what  items  would  stimulate  Interest  or 
conversation.  For  this  reason  one  develops 
hobby  kits  containing  numerous  (often  hun- 
dreds) Interesting  items.  These  Items  can  bn 
In  cardboard  boxes,  attach^  cases  or  even 
mobiles,  such  as  a  converted  baby  carriage. 
The  items  can  mostly  be  surplus  materials 
found  in  homes,  schools,  libraries,  stores, 
churches,  etc.,  or  can  be  obtained  inexi)en- 
slvely  In  most  communities.  For  example,  one 
of  our  converted  doll  carriage  kits  contains 
hundreds  of  Items  Including  books,  old  maga- 
zines, museum  handouts,  maps,  pictures, 
various  small  collections  (shells,  coral,  coins, 
minerals,  etc.) .  games,  puzcles.  travel  folders, 
magic  items,  materials  for  arts  and  crafts, 
items  of  historic  and  cultural  Interests  such 
as  replicas  of  old  documents,  etc.  Most  of  the 
Items  In  such  kits  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  having  visual,  tactile  or  odor  sense  appeal. 
Many  are  humorous  or  gimmicky.  At  times 
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they  project  the  user  into  a  different  setting. 
Generally  they  make  good  conversation  pieces 
or  lead  to  activities.  Some  stimulate  visitors 
to  bring  additional  items.  Most  are  relatively 
Inexpensive,  compact,  and  light.  They  are 
not  perishable.  Many  do  not  require  pro- 
longed concentration.  Most  items  can  be  used 
by  all  sorts  of  confined  persons,  Tisltors,  and 
volunteers. 

A  few  small  trials  using  such  kits  In  hos- 
pitals and  for  bomebound  patients  Indicate 
that  such  kits  are  tremendously  appreciated 
by  patients  and  their  families.  A  time  study 
indicates  that  the  kits  were  used  over  and 
over  again  few  prolonged  periods  of  time  by 
both  the  patients,  members  ctf  their  families, 
and  vlslt(H-s.  Such  kits  can  be  developed  by 
almost  anyone  in  a  community,  particularly 
by  groups  such  as  school  classes,  scouts,  wom- 
en's clubs,  church  groups,  etc.  Obviously, 
there  Is  no  end  to  the  possible  content  of  such 
kits,  and  It  can  be  a  continuing  challenge  to 
make  them  as  Interesting  as  possible.  One 
can  well  visualize  the  day  when  numerous 
different  types  of  kits  assembled  by  family 
members,  friends  and  volunteers  will  be 
available  In  a  given  facUlty  and  that  they 
will  continuously  be  used  and  exchanged 
among  the  confined  persons.  Furthermore, 
one  can  conceptualize  that  varloiis  ongoing 
programs  In  a  community,  such  as  schools 
(or  Individual  classrooms)  have  continuous 
relationships  throughout  the  years  with  a 
variety  of  facilities  that  could  use  their  prod- 
ucts, for  example,  science  and  arts  and  crafts 
projects  to  Jails  and  old  age  homes. 

Regarding  faculty  design,  construction  and 
decor,  the  present  trend  of  "aluminum,  glass, 
and  concrete"  facilities  for  chronic  disease 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  correctional  in- 
stitutes, and  old  age  homes  without  major 
provisions  for  human  related  and  changing 
Inputs  (sensory)  for  confined  persons  is  in- 
deed a  step  In  the  wrong  direction  In  terms 
of  preventing  loneliness,  anxiety,  and  bore- 
dom. A  culturally  sterile  environment  should 
be  avoided  by  all  means.  Needed  are  facilities 
where  most  rooms  and  their  components  are 
relatively  unique — where  no  two  rooms  are 
alike.  The  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  should 
have  different  designs,  patterns,  furnishings, 
drawings,  color  schemes,  etc.  The  walls  should 
permit  for  changing  pictures,  projections, 
or  exhibits.  Provisions  for  storage  of  multi- 
hobby  kits  should  be  made.  Adequate  closed- 
in  exhibit  space  should  be  provided  In  hall- 
ways so  that  local  collectors  and  educational 
Institutions  will  be  attracted  to  the  facility 
to  exhibit  their  collections  and  to  discuss 
them. 

Various  groups  throughout  the  community 
should  contribute  to  designing  the  various 
rooms  such  as  the  arts  and  crafts  groups 
from  local  schools  and  colleges.  Some  space 
should  be  made  available  for  local  talented 
groups  such  as  musicians,  artists,  and  drama 
groups  so  that  they  may  at  least  hold  their 
rehearsals  or  some  classes  In  such  facilities. 
A  few  animal  pens  should  be  provided  which 
could  be  cared  for  by  some  of  the  children 
In  the  community  (scouts)  making  possible 
contact  between  the  Inmates,  for  example, 
the  elderly,  and  children.  The  development  of 
such  cultural  facilities  would  attract  nu- 
merous persons  In  the  community  who  have 
talents  and  who  at  this  time  are  not  con- 
tributing to  the  Isolated  and  culturally  have- 
not  population. 

The  above  concepts  have  obvious  Implica- 
tions for  future  health  planners,  facility  ar- 
chitects, governmental  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  various  confined  per- 
sons, planners  for  new  recreational  indus- 
tries, superintendents  of  school  systems,  etc. 
It  Is  obvious  that  new  standards  of  care  will 
have  to  be  developed  which  take  Into  accoimt 
the  need  for  cultural  care.  It  makes  only 
partial  sense  to  keep  persons  alive  but  give 
them  nothing  to  live  for  in  terms  of  spiritual 
values,  useful  activities,  and  future  hope  for 
Hn  Interesting  life.  This  is  equally  true  for 


persons  who  will  be  confined  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  It  is  for  persons  who  will  have 
only  limited  confilnement.  Let  us  try  to 
look  into  the  future  and  see  what  various 
facilities  might  be  like  if  some  of  the  above 
concepts  are  applied. 

For  example,  in  a  chronic  disease  hospital 
or  a  niirslng  home,  a  physician  may  not  only 
have  prescribed  for  a  patient's  medical  care 
but  also  for  his  cultural  care  to  prevent 
loneliness,  anxiety,  and  boredom.  In  the 
mornings  different  multi-hobby  kits  may  be 
wheeled  into  his  room.  Diu-lng  the  day  he 
may  walk  throughout  the  facility  and  look 
at  different  demonstrations  or  talk  to  other 
patients  regarding  various  aspects  of  their 
hobby  kits  and/or  the  materials  decorating 
their  rooms.  A  few  volunteers  from  the  local 
high  school  or  college  may  stop  by  to  dis- 
cuss the  products  of  their  classroom  ac- 
tivities. A  member  of  the  family  or  a  neigh- 
bor may  bring  some  items  and  discuss  them 
with  the  patient.  A  few  volunteers  in  the 
hospital  may  be  putting  together  a  new  kit 
or  refurbishing  some  that  have  been  used. 
Volunteers  In  some  of  the  local  churches 
may  be  out  collecting  surplus  Items  from 
parishioners  and/or  developing  kits  and 
droppUig  them  off  at  a  local  correctional  in- 
stitution. 

A  few  students  from  a  home  economics 
class  or  student  club  may  be  making  home 
visits  to  homebound  patients  bringing  along 
various  kits  that  they  have  made  up  In  class. 
Some  of  the  students  may  even  have  gone 
out  to  old  age  homes  and  helped  In  the  re- 
decorating of  rooms,  halls,  etc.  The  local 
band  or  orchestra  may  be  rehearsing  In  an 
old  age  home.  One  can  go  on  and  on  with 
possible  activities  Involving  large  numbers 
of  presently  Uiterested  and  talented  people 
in  our  communities.  Anyone  that  thinks  that 
these  are  senseless  dreams  had  better  face 
up  to  what  the  present  sordid  state  of  af- 
fairs Is  and  what  the  future  may  hold  in 
store  for  him,  his  family,  and  his  friends. 
Further,  he  may  wish  to  contemplate  on  the 
potential  benefits  for  future  volunteers,  es- 
pecially the  presently  Idle  or  "copped  out." 

For  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  a 
small  PREVLAB  (Prevention  of  Loneliness. 
Anxiety,  and  Boredom )  demonstration  at  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, Parklawn  Building  (U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Public 
Health  Service).  The  demonstration  Is  lo- 
cated In  Room  18A-30  at  5600  Fishers  Lane, 
Rockvllle,  Maryland.  It  Is  essentially  designed 
to  indicate  what  the  problems  are  and  vari- 
ous do-it-yourself  approaches  as  discussed 
above  including  a  small  exhibit  of  variety 
of  multi-hobby  kits  and  of  a  small-scale 
"hospital  as  a  cultural  center"  model.  The 
feedback  regarding  the  demonstration  so  far 
by  both  health  professionals,  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  aged  and  others,  indicates  that 
the  problems  discussed  above  are  extremely 
serious,  that  some  of  the  approaches  sug- 
gested are  highly  relevant,  and  that  various 
groups  such  as  volunteers  are  willing  to  ex- 
periment with  some  of  the  approaches. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  1976  United  States 
Bicentennial  Celebration,  should  we  not  per- 
haps set  as- National,  community,  or  In  some 
cases  Institutional,  goals  for  the  elimination 
of  loneliness,  anxiety,  and  boredom — people 
serving  people.  In  order  to  make  ours  a  more 
humane  society? 


taminated  blood  during  transfusions  is 
a  growing  menace  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored any  longer. 

Nationwide  blood  bank  standards  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  unwise 
and  unscrupulous  practices  which  are 
followed  by  all  too  many  of  the  commer- 
cially operated  profitmaking  blood  banks 
of  this  coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
and  I  have  introduced  S.  2909 — the  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  Act — to  meet  this 
precise  need. 

The  chances  of  receiving  contaminated 
blood  are  between  11  and  20  times 
greater  when  the  blood  comes  from  a 
commercial  bank  than  when  it  comes 
from  a  purely  voluntary  blood  bank.  If 
we  are  to  prevent  thousands  of  needless 
deaths  we  must  bring  the  issue  of  blood 
bank  standards  and  donor  regulation 
before  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Saul  Leibowitz  which  provides  a  rather 
poignant  example  of  the  menace  of  bad 
blood.  His  wife  of  35  years  had  a  major 
operation  at  a  hospital  in  New  York.  She 
was  in  intensive  care  for  6  days. 
After  an  extended  period  of  recupera- 
tion, however,  she  was  disch-irged  from 
the  hospital.  Two  and  one-half  weeks 
later  she  went  back  to  another  hospital 
in  New  York  and  10  days  following  that 
she  was  dead.  Both  the  doctor's  and  the 
coroner's  reports  listed  the  cause  of 
death  as  serum  hepatitis  acquired 
through  blood  transfusions  given  to  her 
during  her  first  operation. 

Mr.  Leibowitz  cries  out  for  justice.  He 
says: 

Certainly  If  I  were  told  the  facts  about 
blood  and  blood  banks,  under  no  condition 
would  I  have  allowed  my  wife  to  use  the 
blood  bank  facilities  and  I  am  more  than 
certain  that  I  could  have  supplied  the  blood 
that  was  needed  for  my  family  and  possibly 
she  could  have  supplied  her  own  ...  I  know 
that  one  has  to  pass  on  sooner  or  later.  If  sl^.e 
had  died  under  the  knife  or  had  a  disease. 
I  could  accept  that.  To  me  it  is  the  same 
as  if  we  went  to  a  doctor  and  instead  of 
injecting  a  penicillin  shot  or  other  remedv. 
he  injected  arsenic.  What  could  the  authori- 
ties classify  this  if  not  mxu-der? 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  Senators  to 
give  their  every  and  profound  consider- 
ation to  S.  2909,  the  National  Blood 
Bank  Act. 


BLOOD   TRANSFUSIONS— A    GROW- 
ING MENACE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  3,000  people  will  die  this  year  from 
serum  hepatitis  contracted  from  con- 
taminated blood.  This  year,  30.000 
Americans  who  have  a  blood  transfusion 
will  become  seriously  111  with  serum 
hepatitis.  The  danger  of  receiving  con- 


DESTRUCTION  OF  HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  I  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  the  destruction  of  old  his- 
toric buildings  in  our  Nation's  cities. 
Under  the  guise  of  urban  development, 
we  have  aUowed  speculators,  promoters, 
highway  builders,  and  parking-lot  de- 
velopers to  tear  down  buildings  which  are 
of  artistic  and  historic  significance  to 
our  Nation.  The  charm  and  grace  of 
America's  past  is  rapidly  being  destroyed 
by  bulldozers  and  bureaucrats. 

As  we  approach  our  Nation's  bicen- 
tennial, I  believe  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  reflect  this  concern  and 
seek  to  preserve  these  older  buildings. 

In  this  regard  I  have  written  to  the 
President  on  April  28  and  suggested  that 
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he  call  upon  our  citizens  to  preserve  these 
artistic  and  historic  structures.  When  I 
shared  a  copy  of  this  letter  with  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Porter,  director  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society,  I  received  his  views  in  a  letter 
dated  May  11. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
be  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  With  the  advent  of 
our  nation's  bicentennial,  we  have  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  renew  America's  links  with 
the  past.  This  Is  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  our  nation's  cities  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  old  and  historic  buildings  which 
are  a  cherished  part  of  American  life. 

Unfortunately,  we  read  that  old  historic 
buildings  are  being  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  expressways,  parking  lots,  and  oflBce  build- 
ings. In  our  nation's  capital,  for  example, 
one  of  Georgetown's  oldest  buildings  was 
recently  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  ham- 
burger stand. 

I  would  suggest  that,  as  President,  you 
could  address  the  country  on  television  and 
call  for  the  conservation  of  our  older  build- 
ings and  places  of  historic  interest  as  a  way 
of  preparing  America  for  our  bicentennial. 
This  would  not  only  serve  the  purposes  of 
history  but  would  show  a  renewed  concern 
for  our  cities  and  the  preservation  of  struc- 
tures which  yoxing  and  old.  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor  alike  can  enjoy. 

We  should  not  cut  these  important  ties 
to  America's  past.  The  grace  and  charm  of 
Georgian  and  Federal  buildings  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  nation's  heritage  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  undertake  a  na- 
tional effort  to  conserve  them  for  future 
generations. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Tapt,  Jr. 

The  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  May  11, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  Many  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  your  letter  to  President  Nixon  In 
wliich  you  suggest  the  President  appear  on 
National  Television  urging  individuals  and 
corporations  to  preserve  historic  landmarks. 

If  the  President  decides  to  do  this,  we 
believe  It  would  have  a  most  favorable  Im- 
pact up>on  the  private  sector  in  awakening  an 
Interest  in  the  subject  and  promoting  a 
realization  that  historic  preservation  is  the 
highest  order  of  progress  with  great  economic 
viability. 

I  am  enclosing  a  little  piece  I  did  on  the 
subject  some  time  ago  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you. 

There  Is.  I  believe,  another  direction  which 
the  President  could  take  to  foster  historic 
preservation  through  existing  law  and  fed- 
eral regulation.  Many  of  our  cities,  large  and 
small,  are  preparing  urban  renewal  and  im- 
provement plans  for  federal  funding  through 
HUD.  All  of  these  plans  require  review  by  a 
multitude  of  state  and  federal  agencies  be- 
fore the  plans  are  approved.  In  reviewing 
these  plans  for  Ohio  cities  such  as  Sandusky, 
Toledo,  Alliance,  Loveland,  and  a  number  of 
others  recently,  I  noted  that  there  Is  ap- 
parently no  requirement  by  HUD  that 
municipalities  In  their  planning  process  In- 
ventory structures  and  sites  for  architec- 
tural and  historical  attributes,  with  or  with- 
out developmental  potential.  I  believe  this  Is 
a  serious  weakness   In  the  urban   planning 


process  across  the  state  and  nation  and  pos- 
sibly a  failure  to  comply  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  Title  I,  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  HUD,  If  instructed  to  do 
BO,  could,  I  believe,  very  easily  require  city, 
county  and  regional  planninf^  groups  to  se- 
cure expert  architectural  ant*  historical  serv- 
ices, as  It  does  In  other  fields.  In  preparing 
urban  renewal  and  Improvement  plans.  Only 
In  this  way  can  many  an  historic  structure 
be  recognized  at  the  start  of  planning  and 
considered  seriously  for  restoration  rather 
than  demolition  in  many  Instances. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  Interest  In  his- 
toric preservation.  It  is  a  growing  concern 
of  many  Buckeyes  and  Americans.  At  long 
last  there  Is  federal  and  state  machinery  to 
guarantee  the  consideration  of  preservation 
m  highway,  water  impoundment,  and  other 
public  works  projects,  considerations  still 
apparently  lacking  in  urban  renewal. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  R.  PoR-rER, 

Director. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OP   LOWELL   NA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL  PARK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  today  with  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
a  bill  to  establish  a  national  cultural  park 
in  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Representa- 
tive P.  Bradford  Morse  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation  in  the  House  on  April  26, 
1972. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
unique  to  accommodate  the  unique  city  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  Lowell,  the  birthplace  of 
the  industrial  revolution  in  America,  has 
experienced  both  the  growth  and  the 
decline  that  single-industry  centers  have 
faced  throughout  our  industrial  history. 
We  have  seen  in  recent  years,  extensive 
efforts  to  preserve  those  sites  of  signifi- 
cance in  our  political  history  and  in  our 
growth  as  a  republic.  But  little  effort  has 
been  aimed  at  conserving  for  future  gen- 
erations areas  important  in  our  indus- 
tiial,  economic,  or  social  heritage.  The 
legislation  we  introduce  today  will  pre- 
serve for  generations  to  come  the  edu- 
cational and  historical  site  of  the  first 
city  in  the  United  States  planned  to  ac- 
commodate the  industrial  revolution. 

Lowell  lies  at  the  conjunction  of  the 
Merrimack  and  Concord  Rivers,  30  miles 
northwest  of  Boston.  Residential  and 
commercial  sections  of  the  city  are  inter- 
twined with  a  network  of  canals,  locks, 
and  gatehouses,  and  the  area  is  dotted 
with  abandoned  textile  mills  which 
fostered  the  growth  of  this  lovely  city. 

The  burst  of  growth  for  Lowell  began 
during  the  colonial  period  when  its  tex- 
tile mills  freed  colonial  residents  from 
paying  exorbitant  prices  for  imported 
clothing.  Even  while  the  textile  industry 
flemished  and  the  city  grew,  the  warn- 
ing signs  of  one-industry  dependence 
loomed  over  the  city.  The  Middlesex 
Canal,  finished  in  1803,  the  first  canal 
constructed  in  the  United  States  for  both 
passenger  and  freight,  had  been  a  finan- 
cial success  for  only  18  years.  But  regard- 
less of  the  inevitable  decline  by  1918, 
one-fourth  of  all  cotton  fabrics  and  one- 
fifth  of  all  cotton  and  woolen  goods  were 
manufactured  along  the  Merrimack. 
During  the  peak  of  textUe  manufactur- 
ing in  Lowell,  more  than  20,000  people 
were  employed  in  the  mills.  It  was 
only  after  World  War  I,  when  the  major 


textile  mills  moved  South,  the  residents 
of  Lowell  were  left  with  a  rising  imem- 
ployment  rate,  a  shortage  of  housing, 
closed  mill  gates,  deserted  buildings,  and 
polluted  rivers. 

But  the  city  of  Lowell  retained  its 
most  valuable  resource — its  citizens.  The 
city  of  Lowell  has  been  characterized  as 
a  living  exhibit  of  the  process  and  con- 
sequences of  the  industrial  revolution. 
And  it  is  to  the  devastating  consequences 
of  an  industry-deserted  city,  that  the 
citizens  of  ^well  have  turned  their  at- 
tention and  concern. 

Lowell  was  recently  selected  as  an  All- 
Amerlcan  City  for  1971  because  it  had 
made  such  outstanding  progress  in  the 
fields  of  education,  dnig  prc«rams,  and 
the  model  cities  program.  The  legisla- 
tion we  cosponsor  today  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  effoi-ts  of  Lowell  Model  City  Ad- 
ministrator, Patrick  Mogan,  who  has 
worked  the  Acre  section  of  Lowell  in 
the  model  cities  program  into  the  fabric 
of  the  cultural  park  concept  for  the 
whole  city.  The  people  of  Lowell  are  for- 
tunate to  have  had  Patrick  Mogan's 
vision  and  energy;  and  he  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  had  the  commitment  and 
the  dedication  of  the  citizens  of  Lowell. 

This  legislation  to  establish  the  Low- 
ell National  Cultural  Park  calls  upon 
both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  cooperate  in  assuring 
the  unique  characteristics  of  the  very 
special  city.  We  have  set  aside  park 
lands  in  cities  before;  but  we  have  not 
drawn  on  our  cities  greatest  recreational 
and  educational  resource,  the  urban 
setting  itself. 

The  5 '2  mile  network  of  canals  in 
Lowell  provides  an  excellent  framework 
for  a  continuous  series  of  educational 
experiences.  Exciting  plans  have  been 
developed  for  the  reactivation  of  a 
mill  complete  with  18th  century  looms, 
technological  museums,  and  recreation 
of  an  early  settlement.  Recreational  op- 
portunities along  the  canals  include  boat 
trips,  promenades,  park  space,  and  per- 
haps day  swimming.  A  boat  excursion  on 
the  Merrimack  might  recreate  Thoreau's 
route  in  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Mer- 
rimack." 

A  Lowell  National  Cultural  Park  would 
be  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  efforts  by  the 
citizens  of  Lowell  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sures of  time  and  progress  to  preserve  a 
unique  urban  center  for  future  genera- 
tions. Anyone  visiting  the  city  of  Lowell 
can  sense  the  involvment  and  commit- 
ment of  its  people  to  making  this  city 
the  best  possible  place  to  live.  We  can 
assist  them  by  expanding  their  efforts 
through  Federal  funding  toward  preserv- 
ing all  that  is  unique  about  their  heri- 
tage. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY  POLICE  AP- 
PRECIATION AND  AWARDS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  join 
with  the  citizens  of  Hamilton  Coimty, 
Ohio,  in  honoring  several  outstanding 
law  enforcement  ofiQcers  on  their  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  community 
service. 

Men  such  as  these  have  undertaken 
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the  obligation  of  protecting  all  of  us, 
often  at  great  personal  risk.  They  should 
be  higUy  commended  and  heartily  con- 
gratulated. By  focusing  public  attention 
on  their  outstanding  achievements, 
police  work  is  enhanced  with  all  individ- 
uals. This  recognition  of  the  guardians 
of  our  law  aids  in  creating  the  public 
understanding,  support,  and  respect 
these  people  need  and  deserve. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  a 
competent,  eflScient,  and  dedicated  law 
enforcement  establishment  is  an  asset 
and  at  the  same  time  a  necessity  for  this 
and  any  civilized  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  honor 
and  recognition  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Cincinnati  area  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  well  as  law  enforcement 
i«encies  throughout  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appreciating  thb  Police 

The  OT«Bter  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
meroe,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Associ- 
ates and  the  Cincinnati  Citizens  PoUce  Asso- 
ciation will  be  speaking,  in  reality,  for  all  of 
HamUtoa  County  on  May  16  when  they  single 
out  10  poUee  offloers  and  one  private  citizen 
for  special  recognition.  The  occasion  will  be 
the  seventh  annual  Police  Appreciation 
Awards  banquet  at  the  Netberland  Hilton, 
and  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  that  this  year's  af- 
lalr  wUl  be  even  more  successful  than  Its 
predecessors.  The  reason  Is  simply  a  growing 
recognition  that  a  competent,  efficient,  dedi- 
cated law-enforcement  establishment  Is  all 
that  stands  between  civilization  and  the 
lungle. 

Recipients  of  the  1972  awards  wlU  be  Pa- 
trolman Orvllle  Clark,  Cincinnati,  who  re- 
ceives the  valor  award;  Patrolman  Floyd  Lan- 
ter  Jr.  and  Chris  Waldeck.  Cincinnati,  who 
win  receive  a  fecial  award  for  heroism;  Chief 
Donald  L.  Shanks,  Marlemont,  outstanding 
contribution  to  law  enforcement;  Cadet  Dale 
Autenrieb,  Cincinnati,  outstanding  cadet;  Lt. 
James  Stanley,  Cincinnati,  work  with  chil- 
dren; Detective  Marvin  Friedman,  Cincinnati, 
Investigative  work;  Capt.  Howard  Espelage, 
Cincinnati,  police  leadership;  Lt.  Norman 
Hughes,  Cincinnati.  Improvement  of  police 
operations,  and  Sgt.  Thomas  Bepler,  Cincin- 
nati, academic  achievement. 

As  a  reminder  that  law  enforcement  Is  a 
responsibUlty  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  the 
trained  professional,  the  awards'  sponsors 
have  chosen  to  present  their  citizen's  award 
to  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Conner,  pastor  of  Pilgrim 
Baptist  Church  In  Walnut  Hills.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Conner  Is  being  hailed  in  particular  for  his 
work  as  head  of  the  Involvement  Committee 
for  Law  and  Order,  an  interracial  movement 
aimed  at  making  the  Queen  City  a  safer  and 
more  law-abiding  community.  He  has  spoken 
out  consistently  In  favor  of  law,  order  and 
Justice — frequently  at  considerable  personal 
peril. 

The  people  of  Greater  Cincinnati  owe  the 
■ponsors  of  this  seventh  annual  series  of  Po- 
lice Appreciation  Awards  a  notable  debt  of 
gratitude  for  reminding  the  community  of 
the  endless  task  of  law  enforcement  and  the 

public  understanding  and  support  they  need 

and  deserve. 


THE  ORSA  REPORT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  Operations  Research 
Society  of  America  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1971  edition  of  the  society's 
journal  its  findings  of  its  study  of  the 


professional  conduct  of  the  debate  over 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antibal- 
listic  missile  system. 

On  February  17.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Stionctom)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  and  I  placed  in 
the  OoMGRBssioNAL  RECORD  Statements 
and  letters  from  various  scientists  gen- 
erally critical  of  the  study.  Additional 
material  also  was  placed  in  the  Record 
at  subsequent  dates. 

Robert  E.  Machol,  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, responded  in  a  letter  dated  April  24, 
and  asked  that  his  letter  be  published  in 
tlie  Record. 

In  the  interst  of  fairness,  we  have 
agreed  to  Professor  Machol 's  request. 

In  asking  tmanimous  consent  that  Pro- 
fessor Machol's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  we  add  only  the  comment  that 
we  stand  by  our  general  conclusions  made 
in  the  February  17  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Operations  Research  Society 

OF  America, 
Chicago,  III.,  AprU  24. 1972. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Cooper,  Hart,  and  Syming- 
ton: On  November  4,  1971  you  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  some  scientists  concerning  the 
Report  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Standards  of  the  Operations  Re- 
search Society  of  America  ("the  ORSA  Re- 
port"). Subsequently  you  entered  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  replies  from  some  of 
these  scientists,  together  with  at  least  one 
unsolicited  response  (namely  my  own). 
Most  of  these  were  entered  on  February  17, 
1972  (pages  S1921-S1951),  with  additional 
responses  entered  on  February  29  (S2839- 
41)   and  March  7  (S3521-23). 

There  have  been  many  startling  false- 
hoods circulated  about  the  report,  but  I  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  ORSA  CouncU  have 
not  responded  to  them,  preferring  to  let  the 
report  speak  for  Itself — on  the  apparently 
naive  assumption  that  people  would  read 
the  report  before  criticizing  or  praising  It. 
My  short  letter  to  you  has  been  my  only 
public  statement  on  the  report  since  It  was 
published.  However,  the  material  entered 
by  you  In  the  Record  does  seem  to  require 
some  response,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
placing  these  comments,  too.  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

In  what  foUows,  all  my  quotations  are 
from  the  Report  Itself  (Identified  by  "R") 
or  from  the  cited  material  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (Identified  by  "S").  My  com- 
ments fall  under  four  headings:  the  repre- 
sentative  character  of  your  respondents;  the 
nature  of  the  questions  you  asked;  Ideutl- 
flcation  of  blatant  falsehoods,  misrepresen- 
tations, and  distorted  logic  in  the  responses 
which  you  have  printed;  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Report. 

THE  respondents 

You  have  stated  that  you  "wrote  to  a 
representative  group  of  scientists,  all  of 
whom  were  Involved  In  the  ABM  debate  be- 
tween 1968  and  the  present"  (S1922).  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  you  »TOte,  but  the  re- 
spondents whose  letters  you  have  prUited 
do  not  appear  to  be  representative  of  both 
sides  of  the  debate  on  the  ABM  or  the  de- 
bate on  the  ORSA  report.  Let  me  state 
again,  as  we  have  so  often  before,  that  the 
Report  Is  neither  pro-ABM  nor  antl-ABM 
(R-1175).  and  that  some  of  Its  authors  are 
anti-Safeguard  (R-1124). 

To  start  with,  you  wrote  to  five  of  the 
thirteen  members  of  the  ORSA  Council;  was 


It  coincidence  that  these  were  the  five  sign- 
ers of  the  "minority  statement"?  Counting 
their  joint  letter  as  one,  and  omitting  my 
letter  (which  was  unsoUdted)   and  the  re- 
sponse by  Poeter  (which  was  an  acknowl- 
edgement, not  a  response) ,  tbepe  were  24  re- 
sponses. The  authors  of  these  include  Chayes, 
Bathjens,  Weinberg,  and  Wlesner,  the  pro- 
fessional quality  of  whose  writings  and  tes- 
timony was  criticized  in  the  Report,  but  not 
Wohlstetter,     the    professional     quality    of 
whose  testimony  was  praised.  Tour  respond- 
ents   Include    antl-ABM    witnesses    Brooks, 
Chayes,   DreU,    Ooldberger,    KiUlan,    Klstia- 
kowsky,  Panofsky,  Rathjens,  Ruina.  SoovUle, 
Wlesner,  and  York;  but  only  three  pro-ABM 
witnesses.    Your    respondents    include    the 
same  Chayes,  Rathjens,  Weinberg,  and  Wles- 
ner, who  edited  the  antl-ABM  book,  ABM: 
An  Evaluation,  published  In  1969.  and  con- 
tributed its  major  chapter,  as  well  as  Doty 
and  KisUakowsky,  whom  the  editors  thanked 
for   their   help    with    the   manuscript,    and 
Rulna,  who  reviewed  the  book  favorably  In 
the  New  York  THmes;  but  none  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  pro-ABM  book.  Why  ABM?. 
which  was  published  at  about  the  same  time. 
Tour    respondents    Include    Chayes,    Drell, 
Ooldberger,    Halperln,    Klstlakowsky,    Rath- 
jens, ScovUle,  Wlesner,  and  Tor*,  all  Spon- 
sors or  CouncU  members  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  which  has  actively  lob- 
bied against  the  Report  as  well  as  against 
ABM,  but  none  of  the  equally  available  sci- 
entists who  has  publicly  praised  the  report. 
It  Included  Rath  Jen's  superic*  (Rulna  again) 
when  he  worked  at  ARPA  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  his  deputy  (Margolls)  when 
he  worked  at  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
ses. No  less  than  twelve  of  the  twenty-four 
responses  were  written  by  faculty  members 
of  MIT  and  Harvard,  but  none  were  from 
Institutions  In  or  near  the  states  which  you 
represent.  Last  October,  Professor  Rulna  of 
MIT  wrote  me,  suggesting  that  I  appoint  a 
"balanced  group  of  individuals"  to  investi- 
gate the  ORSA  Report;  your  respondents  In- 
clude five  of  the  ten  men  In  his  list. 

THE    questions 

"It  Is  the  nature  of  questionnaires  that 
brief  answers  are  of  necessity  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  the  manner  In  which  the  ques- 
tions are  formulated"  (S1946).  Another  re- 
spondent puts  It  more  strongly:  "Tour  ques- 
tions .  .  .  formulated  by  your  staff  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  It  difficult  to  get  answers 
not  desired"  (S1925). 

For  example,  questions  1  and  2  (SI 924) 
cannot  conceivably  be  answered  other  than 
"no"  by  any  InteUlgent  responder.  Such  a 
response  would  then  seem  to  Imply  some 
criticism  of  the  Report,  although  there  U  no 
logic  behind  It.  I  have  already  discussed 
this  (S1937). 

Question  3  misleads  In  a  different  way.  It 
Is  Introduced  by  the  statement  "In  project- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman.  much 
was  believed  to  depend  on  whether  one  con- 
sidered reprogrammlng  of  Soviet  missiles  for 
faUure  .  .  ."  The  crlUcs  have  repeated  this 
assertion  over  and  over,  but  this  does  not 
make  It  true.  The  Report  cites  lengthy  aaid 
convincing  arguments  against  this  (R-1163- 
64,  R-1171.  R^1186-1191).  and  specifically 
criticizes  Professor  Rathjens  for  falling  to 
respond  to  this  point  (R-1192).  It  fur- 
ther shows  that  under  some  circumstances 
"reprogrammlng  has  only  a  minor  effect" 
(R-1203).  But  your  question  simply  assumes 
all  this  away. 

One  of  your  questions.  Number  7,  was  In- 
deed fair  and  highly  pertinent:  'Was  the  in- 
quiry by  the  Ad-Hoc  Panel  technically  cor- 
rect and  competent  in  Its  findings?"  Several 
of  your  respondents  who  criticized  the  report 
cannot  find  anything  technlcaUy  wrong  with 
It,  but  couldn't  quite  bring  themselves  to 
admit  that:  thus  their  answers:  "My  quar- 
rels with  the  report  are  its  over-emphasis 
and  major  ommlssions  as  described  In  the 
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above  responses"  (S1920).  "Since  the  panel 
oonsidered  such  utterly  trivial  aspects  of  the 
whole  ABM  question.  It  Is  likely  they  got  the 
correct  answers  to  the  simple  questions  they 
posed"  (S1935).  "Some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
findings  were  technically  correct  In  a  narrow 
sense,  but  the  Inquiry  was.  nevertheless,  not 
competent"  (S194).  Several  of  your  other 
respondents  seem  to  feel  that  the  only  ques- 
tion that  the  panel  undertook  to  answer, 
namely  whether  or  not  errors  had  been  made 
in  the  operations  research  analysis,  was  triv- 
ial. For  example.  "It  is  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  trivality  of  the  issue  upon  which 
the  ORSA  panel  focused"  (S1936).  "Whether 
ORSAs  specific  criticisms  are  partially 
valid  or  not  Is  of  small  consequence"  (8 
1937).  "Some  persons  may.  Indeed,  do  their 
sums  more  carefully  as  a  consequence"  (S 
1950) .  It  would  appear  that  even  these  anti- 
Report  respondents  cannot  find  anything 
substantive  to  criticize  In  the  Report. 

THE  ANSWERS 

In  response  to  this  same  question,  "Was 
the  Inquiry  by  the  Ad-Hoc  Panel  technically 
auo  .,4s3uipng  sji  vc\  xa»X96xaoo  pu«  joauoo 
of  your  respondents  stated  (I  quote  him  in 
full.  S1920)  "I  subscribe  to  rt'ofessor  Kath- 
Jens'  comments  on  this  question  and  can- 
not Improve  upon  his  Judgment."  And  what 
Is  Professor  Rathjens'  unbiased  Judgment  on 
this  Issue?  "The  report  of  the  ad-hoc  com- 
mittee is  incompetent  even  if  measured 
within  the  narrow  framework  in  which  It 
chose  to  work  and  even  If  one  restricts  one's 
consideration  to  matters  of  operations  re- 
search." The  same  scientists  goes  on  to  an- 
swer your  question,  "Did  the  ORSA  panel 
apply  the  same  standard  of  Judgment  to  all 
witnesses  who  testified  both  pro  and  con?  by 
answering  "no"  (again  I  quote  him  In  fuU). 
And  on  what  does  he  base  these  Judgments? 
"I  have  not  studied  the  ORSA  Report  and 
have  seen  only  the  26  page  reply  by  Wlesner, 
et.  al.,'  to  It  and  the  replies  of  Professor  Rath- 
Jens  and  Profesor  Bode  to  your  questions." 
This  same  scientist  further  criticizes  the 
ORSA  Report  because  "The  problem  Is  that 
the  conclusions  were,  by  implication,  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  all  the  testimony,  where- 
as only  that  of  the  opponents  was  evaluated 
m  detail."  Several  of  your  distinguished 
respondents  apparently  had  made  up  their 
minds  on  political  rather  than  substantive 
bases,  and  at  least  one  other  respondent  who 
bitterly  criticized  the  Report  has  told  us  oral- 
ly that  he  had  not  read  it;  but  only  this 
one  is  willing  to  make  such  a  disarming  ad- 
mission in  writing. 

Many  of  the  misstatements  in  the  re- 
sponses are  so  complex  that  it  is  difficult  to 
controvert  them  without  rewriting  most  of 
the  report.  But  some  are  simple.  For  exam- 
ple: "The  publication  of  the  Report  was  only 
Just  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Opera- 
tions Research  Society,  the  vote  being  6-6 
with  the  President  of  ORSA  breaking  the 
tie."  (S1938).  In  fact,  the  Council  has  13 
members.  The  vote  on  May  5,  1971,  was  10-1 
for  approving  publication,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  one  other  member  not  voting.  On 
August  19,  five  members  of  the  Council 
signed  a  "minority  statement"  with  which 
the  other  eight  members  disagreed:  these 
five  Included  the  man  who  had  originally 
voted  disapproval,  and  three  men  who  had 
not  been  members  of  the  Council  on  May  5. 
They  did  not  disagree  with  any  of  the  facts. 
Interpretations,  or  conclusions  of  the  Report. 
Their  objections  were  to  undertaking  the 
study  In  the  first  place,  and  to  the  mecha- 
nism of  publication.  These  objections  are 
well  summarized  In  their  statement  (which 
you  have  printed)  and  are  refuted  In  my 
reply  (which  you  have  not  printed).  Both 
their  statement  and  my  reply  were  published 
a.s  part  of  the  Report. 


Rathjens,  Weinberg,  and  Wiesuer. 


One  of  your  respondents  has  referred  to 
"the  ORSA  Committee  Report  and  the  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  give  it  wide  publicity"  (S1937). 
In  the  history  of  public  relations,  less  vigor- 
ous publicity  efforts  than  ours  would  be 
bard  to  find.  We  delayed  publication  until 
after  the  vote  on  the  ABM  had  been  taken 
by  Congress.  We  sent  out  a  release  only  be- 
cause It  appeared  obvious  that  the  press 
would  comment,  and  minority  and  majority 
members  of  the  Council  agreed  that  It  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  common  release  date. 
We  sent  to  the  press  some  20  copies,  with  a 
one-page  covering  statement '  saying,  in  es- 
sence, "Here  Is  some  material  which  might 
be  of  public  interest."  Senator  Hart  has  wry- 
ly suggested  that  "the  operations  research 
analysts  on  writing  their  conclusions" 
(S1921).  We  plead  guUty  to  navlete  in  PR; 
we  prefer  to  be  Judged  on  the  accuracy  and 
technical  competence  of  the  Report. 

Another  myth:  "The  report  was  conse- 
quently published  without  review"  (S3523). 
Anyone  who  has  taken  the  time  to  read  the 
Report  will  find  listed  there  the  details  of 
the  review.  Including  the  fact  that  "this  re- 
port has  received  far  more  review  and  edit- 
ing than  Is  usual  for  papers  published  in  our 
Journal."  (R-1258) 

The  anti-Report  respondents  almost  unani- 
mously found  us  biased  on  the  grounds  that 
we  fovmd  more  errors  on  one  side  of  the 
debate  than  the  other  In  the  restricted  areas 
which  we  chose  to  study.  These  assertions 
appeared  particularly  in  response  to  ques- 
tion 9:  "...  the  ORSA  Panel  faUed  to  re- 
veal any  criticism  against  .  .  ."  (S1941).  "It 
did  not  conunent  on  .  .  ."  (S1942),  "ORSA 
applied  no  Judgment  whatsoever  to  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  the  witnesses."  (S1944), 
".  .  .  they  did  not  even  analyze  the  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses  .  .  ."  (S1946),  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  fascinating  bit  of  logic  here, 
valid  only  if  one  Is  willing  to  grant  validity 
to  the  theorem  that  in  any  debate  the  errors 
must  be  uniformly  distributed  among  the 
protagonists. 

This  accusation  of  bias  has  dominated 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Report,  and  was 
central  to  the  26-page  document  by  Rathjens, 
Weinberg,  and  Wlesner  cited  above  (which 
has  been  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  October  15,  1971,  and  again  on  October 
19)  and  to  the  article  in  Science  Magazine 
last  October,  nominally  on  the  Report,  but 
in  fact  mostly  on  the  26-page  attack  on  the 
report.  We  tried  not  only  to  obtain  an  un- 
biased committee,  but  also  at  every  stage 
submitted  all  our  results  and  documents  to 
those  whom  we  criticized.  However,  as  one 
of  your  anti-Report  respondents  admits,  they 
"took  what  can  only  be  called  a  snotty  atti- 
tude toward  the  whole  matter"  (S3523).  An- 
other respondent  thinks  that  "when  the  op- 
ponents did  not  choose  to  participate,  had 
the  Committee  intended  to  be  evenhanded, 
they  could  have  gone  to  great  lengths  .  .  ." 
(S1935) .  We  did.  Professor  Morse  has  pointed 
out  that  "I  was  asked  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  was  to  write  that  Report. 
I  refused  .  .  ."  (S1939).  I  am  happy  that  he 
has  released  this  information,  and  since  he 
has,  I  hope  that  Professor  Ruina  will  not 
now  mind  If  I  now  report  that  he  also  was 
asked  to  serve  on  the  Committee,  and  he 
also  refused.  Etoes  this  suggest  bias  In  the 
selection  of  Committee  members? 

Another  respondent  states  "Since  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  ubiq- 
uitous Mr.  Wohlstetter,  I  am  not  sure  how 
technically  able  they  might  be.  The  very  fact 
that  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  fifteen 
years  and  had  never  heard  of  these  people 
makes  me  very  skeptical"  (SI 935) .  Mr.  Wohl- 
stetter, of  course,  wtis  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee;  I  assume  the  people  he  is 
attempting  to  belittle  are  the  six  men  who 
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were.  I  assume  he  does  not  read  the  scholarly 
literature  In  this  field,  where  they  are  all 
heavily  represented;  and  that  he  discounts 
their  qualifications  as  listed  In  the  Report 
(R-1126,  R-1257).  Presimiably  the  people 
whom  he  has  heard  of  are  the  administrators 
of  science  who  sit  on  the  influential  com- 
mittees; this  might  be  the  same  group  whom 
another  respondent  has  described  in  refer- 
ring to  "the  stranglehold  of  technical  ex- 
perts, usually  Defense  Departnient  con- 
trolled, on  Issues  of  major  military  policy 
and  weapons  deployment"  (S1929).  But  the 
one  wishes  us  to  use  these  men  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  wishes  us  not  to;  It  Is 
bard  to  please  them  both. 

"None  of  the  six  persons  whose  conduct 
was  found  at  fault  .  .  .  considers  himself 
to  be  engaged  in  operations  research" 
(S1949).  Nonsense.  For  many  years  Professor 
Rathjens  has  listed  himself  in  American 
Men  of  Science  with  his  specialty  as  opera- 
tions research.  But  regardless  of  what  they 
call  themselves,  these  men  were  all  engaged 
in  operations  research  when  they  gave  the 
testimony  which  the  report  examined — un- 
less one  is  interested  in  the  quibbling  dis- 
tinction between  operations  research  and  sys- 
tems analysis  which  Professor  Rathjens 
draws  (S1942).  This  distinction  was  highly 
relevant  when  Professor  Morse  wrote  the  first 
book  on  operations  research  nearly  thirty 
years  ago;  It  was  already  obsolescent,  as  I 
pointed  out,'<  when  I  wrote  the  first  book  on 
systems  engineering  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago;  and  Its  Irrelevancy  today  Is  Indicated 
by  the  masthead  on  our  Society's  newsletter, 
which  Identifies  our  acronym  with  "opera- 
tions research/systemis  analysis". 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  whether 
operations  research  Is  pertinent  to  the  con- 
troversial Issues  In  the  ABM  debate,  a  ques- 
tion to  which  many  of  your  respondents 
have  addressed  themselves  at  great  length. 
Their  criticisms  are  of  two  sorts:  that  oper- 
ations research  should  only  be  applied  to 
narrower  questions;  and  that  operations  re- 
search should  only  be  applied  to  broader 
questions.  More  specifically,  the  first  type  of 
criticism  asserts  that  operations  research  re- 
quires many  disciplines,  and  many  assump- 
tions; and  therefore  "operations  research  has 
little  to  do  with  intelligent  Judgments  on 
any  of  these  questions"  (S1943).  The  sec- 
ond type  asserts  that  "a  reasonable  evalua- 
tion of  the  ABM  debate  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  whole  Safeguard  question"  (S1943, 
same  author) . 

Under  the  first  heading,  many  of  your  re- 
spondents made  much  of  the  banality  that 
in  these  matters,  varied  assumptions  can 
yield  differing  conclusions  (S1929,  S193S, 
S1948).  That  Is  a  characteristic  not  only  of 
reasoning  In  operations  research,  but  of  any 
scientific  argument.  Several  respondents  as- 
serted that  we  had  praised  the  assumptions 
of  one  set  of  protagonists,  and  criticized 
those  of  the  other:  "Does  the  ORSA  Com- 
mittee feel  that  an  appropriate  ORSA  re- 
search standard  is  to  accept  as  gospel  any 
Judgment  made  by  Dr.  John  Foster,  DDR 
&  E?"  (S1945);  answer:  "No,  OUSA  doesn't 
feel  like  that".  "It  criticized  opponents  for 
making  what  it  regarded  as  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions'* (S1942).  "Professor  Wohlstetter 
was  conunended  for  having  taken  this  tac- 
tic Into  consideration"  (S1945).  "The  as- 
sumptions of  the  pro-ABM  witnesses  were 
almost  always  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact 
while  those  against  the  ABM  were  censured 
for  not  having  used  the  same  assumptions" 
(S1946).  "Much  of  the  Panel  Report  con- 
sists of  Judgements  on  the  assumptions  .  .  ." 
(S2839).  In  fact,  the  ORSA  Committee  did 
not  distribute  praise  or  blame  for  the  "cor- 


■■>  "there  has  been  a  recent  tendency  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  operations  research 
so  that  it  is  practically  synonymous  with  sys- 
tems design". 
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rectness"  of  the  assumptions  used  by  either 
side  of  the  debate.  It  did  (a)  examine 
•whether  the  Inferences  made  from  the  vari- 
ous assumptions  were  valid;  and  It  did  (b) 
criticize  participants  In  the  debate  for  In- 
correctly characterizing  what  they  had  as- 
sumed: for  example,  for  stating  that  they 
had  used  "the  Defense  Department's  most 
worrisome  projections"  (R-1164)  or  "giving 
every  advantage  possible  to  the  enemy"  (R- 
1196)  then  they  bad  not;  and  it  did  (c)  de- 
plore the  failure  to  make  their  assumptions 
explicit  and  open  to  check  by  their  peers  (R- 
1192).  for  falling,  as  the  Report  says,  "to 
meet  elementary  standards  for  proper  pres- 
entation of  results  to  permit  verification  and 
meaningful  dialog\je." 

Let  us  put  this  question  of  assumptions  In 
perspective.  The  anti-Safeguard  forces  have 
made  much  of  the  assertions  that  If  the 
Russians  have  very  few  SS-9's,  the  Safeguard 
not  needed;  and  If  the  Russian's  increase 
their  SS-9'8  Indefinitely,  then  a  low  level  of 
Safeguard  deployment  is  not  effective.  With- 
out arguing  the  cost/effectivness  of  such 
measures,  it  is  still  reasonable  for  a  Senator 
to  ask  a  scientist  a  question  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  Russian's  have  500  SS-9'8, 
and  If  each  SS-9  has  a  certain  number  of 
MIRVed  warheads,  and  if  each  warhead  has 
a  certain  accuracy,  if  there  is  a  certain  re- 
liability, and  if  the  silo's  have  a  certain  hard- 
ness, then  what  fraction  oi  our  Mlnuteman 
force  might  be  expected  to  survive  a  Russian 
first  strike?"  The  answer  oo  that  question  can 
be  given  unambiguously  by  operations  re- 
search, and  senators  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  experts  testifying  before  them  will  give 
an  unambiguous  answer  to  it.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Rathjens  said  25  7o  and  Mr.  Wohlstetter  said 
6%  (and  other  scientists  gave  numbers  as 
high  as  76%) .  They  were  then  asked  to  con- 
front each  other  and  asked  why  their  re- 
sponses differed;  and  each  insisted  that  the 
other  was  wrong.  To  the  resolution  of  that 
question,  operations  research  Is  appropriate. 
This  is  where  the  issue  stood  when  Profes- 
sor Wohlstetter  asked  ORSA  to  investigate 
the  matter.  It  is  hard  to  remember  now  how 
great  the  disagreement  was  then.  For  exam- 
ple, Rathjens  now  says  "My  belief  is  that  some 
degree  of  reprogrammlng  would  probably  be 
technically  feasible,  e.g.  that  which  would 
compensate  for  missiles  not  in  alert  status, 
for  failures  during  coiintdown,  and  probably 
for  launch  failures"  (S1941). 

But  at  that  time  he  was  saying  "The  major 
difference  between  Mr.  Wohlstetter's  analysis 
and  mine  is  with  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Russians  could  retarget  some  of 
their  missiles  to  take  account  of  failure  of 
others.  Mr.  Wohlstetter  has  assumed  perfect 
information  would  be  available  to  them  .  .  . 
I  have  assumed  they  would  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain and  use  Information  about  such  failure 
In  a  timely  fashion.  This  accounts  for  most 
of  the  difference  In  our  estimates  of  Minute- 
man  survival"  (R-1170) .  Mr.  Wohlstetter's  as- 
sumptions were  actually  very  similar  to  those 
which  Mr.  Rath  Jen's  now  accepts;  but  he  kept 
Insisting  that  this  was  not  "the  major  differ- 
ence." Apparently  the  ORSA  Report  has 
clarified  some  of  these  Issues. 

Having  asserted  that  operations  research 
cannot  illuminate  such  narrow  questions  as 
vulnerability,  because  everything  depends  on 
assumptions,  the  critics  went  on  to  assert 
that  the  Committee  should  have  addressed 
the  broad  question  of  desirability  of  Safe- 
guard, and  that  failure  to  do  so  somehow  In- 
validated the  report.  I  have  quoted  at>ove 
some  of  the  assertions  that  the  subjects  on 
which  the  report  concentrated  were  unimpor- 
tant. But  your  respondents  go  much  farther: 
"The  ORSA  report.  In  keeping  with  Its  own 
guidelines  for  professional  practice,  should 
have  focused  on  this  more  Important  issue  of 
whether  Safeguard  will  do  the  Job  asked  of 
It"  (81929) ;  "My  most  severe  criticism  is  that 
the  report  deals  only  with  the  less  Important 
part  of  the  ABM  quesUon"  (81939) . 


That  many  others  said  the  same  thing  is 
not  siuT)rlsing — it  was  invited  by  your  ques- 
tion 2:  "Was  It  possible  to  make  a  meaning- 
ful Judgment  considering  the  narrowness  of 
the  Inquiry?"  Judgment  of  what?  You  do  not 
state.  Was  It  possible  to  Judge  the  utility  of 
Safeguard?  Of  course  not,  and  the  Committee 
made  It  very  clear  that  it  made  no  attempt  to 
do  so.  Was  It  possible  to  Judge  professional 
conduct  during  the  debate?  Perhaps;  at  least 
this  was  the  committee's  clearly  stated  ob- 
jective. Perhaps  the  Conunlttee  should  be 
criticized,  but  not  for  falling  to  do  something 
which  it  never  intended  to  do,  which  it  clearly 
stated  it  was  not  doing,  and  which  in  any 
case  we  all  agree  would  have  been  Impossi- 
ble— ^namely  to  apply  operations  research  and 
thereby  to  determine  objectively  whether 
Safeguard  were  good  or  bad. 

"That  the  ORSA  panel  permitted  Wohl- 
stetter to  define  its  agenda,  and  then  chose 
to  hide  that  fact,  is  Inexcusable,  totally  un- 
professional, and  In  complete  violation  of 
the  standards.  .  ."  (S1936).  Four  other  re- 
spondents make  the  same  baseless  criticism 
(S1937.  S1942,  S1943,  S1944;  "highly  un- 
ethical", S1945).  Still  another  asserts  "For 
reasons  not  explained  in  the  Appendix,  the 
ORSA  committee  chose  to  concentrate  its 
analysis  on  a  single  qxiestion  relating  to  the 
damage  which  could  be  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can Mlnuteman  force  by  one  hypothetical 
Soviet  force."  (S1935).  In  the  first  place,  the 
Report  makes  quite  clear  the  reason  for  its 
selection  of  issues.  Second,  Professor  Wohl- 
stetter did  not  request  the  Council  to  re- 
strict the  investigation  to  Mlnuteman  vul- 
nerability. Third,  the  Report  commented  on 
a  wide  range  of  other  issues  (especially  In 
Section  V,  R-1217-1237) .  Professor  Wohl- 
stetter's letter  was  long,  so  we  excised  most 
of  it,  indicating  the  deletion  appropriately. 
This  material  Is  part  of  what  Is  covered  In 
more  detail  elsewhere  In  the  report,  and  It 
would  therefore  have  been  redundant.  The 
full  letter  was  sent  to  Professor  Rathjens, 
and  Professors  Wlesner  and  Weinberg  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  seen  it  (R-1250). 
The  full  letter  was  given  to  all  members  of 
the  Council.  Can  you  not  imagine  how  these 
same  critics  would  have  complained  had  we 
reprinted  in  fxill  the  unedited  mustering  of 
evidence  by  one  of  the  protagonists? 

There  is  much  more  to  controvert  in  these 
responses.  Some  of  the  arguments  are  straw 
men:  "To  suggest  that  opponents  of  deploy- 
ment should  not  make  their  case  because 
they  lack  or  canno.  use  all  of  the  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  Pentagon  U  to  argue 
that  in  many  cases  no  opposition  should  be 
made  at  all"  (S1921).  I  couldn't  agree  more. 
Who  made  that  suggestion?  Certainly  not 
ORSA.  Other  arguments  are  devious  and 
would  require  too  much  space.  I  think  the 
point  has  been  made — and  was  made  In  the 
Report  (R-1148) :  some  of  these  men  are 
so  enthusiastic  in  their  advocacy  that  they 
have  lost  their  objectivity  as  analysts. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  REPORT 

Your  motivation  In  soliciting  these  re- 
sponses was  "that  the  report  might  in- 
hibit .  .  .  scientists  from  entering  public 
debate"  (Senator  Hart,  S1921);  'they  might 
have  an  adverse  and  inhibiting  effect  upon 
the  willingnoss  of  scientists  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic testimony  .  .  ."  (Sen.  Cooper,  S1922);  "it 
would  Indeed  be  detrimental  to  the  decision 
making  process  if  these  experts  were  in- 
timidated" (Sen.  Symington,  81923).  I  share 
your  concern.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
ORSA  report  will  intimidate  witnesses  who 
meet  high  professional  standards.  My  own 
worry  is  quite  the  opposite.  I  am  far  more 
concerned  about  the  lurid  phrase  concerning 
"the  stranglehola  of  technical  experts, 
\isually  Defense  Department  controlled,  on 
Issues  of  major  military  policy  and  we^>ons 
deployment"  (81929)  and  "for  a  group,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  supposed  scientific  society, 
to  publish  a  study  of  this  nature  is  almost 
unbelievable,  and  raises  questions  as  to  its 


independence  from  the  mllltary-indtistrial 
complex"  (S1944).  One  of  the  Report's  six 
authors  was  subjected  to  an  ad  homlnem  at- 
tack in  the  26-page  document  by  Rathjens, 
Weinberg,  and  Wlesner  cited  above,  and  there 
have  been  others. 

Some  scientists  might  be  intimidated  by 
the  insinuations,  all  too  frequent  during  the 
debate,  that  they  were  not  their  own  men, 
but  under  someone  else's  "control".  At  the 
very  least  they  might  with  Justice  be  greatly 
offended  by  such  charges — as  one  of  your  re- 
spondents was  (S1939) .  But  acting  In  the  role 
of  scientist  rather  than  lobbyist,  no  scientist 
should  feel  intimidated  by  the  need  to  make 
his  assiimptions  and  methods  explicit  and 
open  to  check  by  his  peers.  That  call  for  a 
greater  openness  is  a  plain  message  of  the 
ORSA  Report.  And  If  "some  persons  may  In- 
deed do  their  sums  more  carefully  as  a  con- 
sequence" (S19S0),  then  the  effect  of  the 
Report  win  have  been  salutary  Indeed." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  S.  Machol. 

P.S. — I  have  attempted  to  keep  the  above 
factual,  but  It  Inevitably  contains  some  opin- 
ions, which  are  my  own.  I  believe  they  would 
have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  our  mem- 
bers (though  clearly  not  all),  but  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  membership.  My  tenure  as  Pres- 
ident of  ORSA  expires  in  a  few  days,  and 
while  I  would  be  happy  personally  to  cooper- 
ate with  you  in  any  way,  further  official  cor- 
respondence with  ORSA  should  be  addressed 
to  my  successor.  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Edie  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

Operations  Resfjvrch  Society 

OP  America, 
Octoberl,197l. 

GUIOELINKS   JOR   THE    PraCIICE   OF   OPERATIONS 

Research 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  report  prepared  by 
this  Society  on  the  ABM  Debate  before 
Congress  in  1969;  it  analyzes  the  quality  oi 
the  presentations  to  Congress  by  various 
scientists.  I  am  sending  it  to  you  because 
I  feel  that  some  of  the  material  in  Appen- 
dix III  may  be  of  public  interest.  I  suggest 
you  may  want  to  read  the  foreword  to  liiid 
out  more  about  the  report. 

This  report  was  prepared  over  the  last 
twenty -one  months  by  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee chaired  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Cay  wood. 
It  will  be  issued  this  week  by  the  Ojiera- 
tlons  Research  Society  of  America,  a  profes- 
sional society  of  over  eight  thousand  mem- 
bers, founded  in  1952  to  advance  operations 
research,  the  science  devoted  to  the  stud\ 
of  operating  systems.  One  of  the  Society's 
goals  is  "The  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  professional  standards  of  compe- 
tence" for  operations  research. 

While  the  group  found  faulty  profes- 
sional practices  more  frequent  among  sci- 
entists opposed  to  the  ABM  than  atnoi  g 
those  for  It,  In  its  view,  neither  side  wn.s 
free  from  fault.  The  report  formulates 
guidelines  for  systems  analysis  aimed  at 
avoiding  such  faults  In  public  sebate. 

I  shall  be  out  of  the  country  during  early 
September;  after  September  23  you  may 
reach  me  at  the  above  address  and  phoni 
number.  Please  feel  free  to  call  Dr.  Caywood 
at  any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  MAriiui 


KEY  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS  AF- 
FECTING SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  May  has 
been  officially  designated  as  Senior  Citi- 
zens Month  to  pay  specistl  tribute  to  our 
20  million  older  Americans  now  past  65 
and  the  millions  more  nearing  this  age. 

However,  it  also  takes  on  an  added 
dimensimi   becase   May   marks   the   6- 
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month  anniversary  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

And  so.  It  Is  appropriate  to  take  stock 
of  what  has  been  done  to  implement  the 
comprehensive  national  policy  on  aging 
called  for  at  the  White  House  Coaler- 
ence. 

On  a  number  of  key  fronts,  important 
action  has  been  completed  for  the  el- 
derly. Including: 

Legislation  to  establish  a  national  hot 
meals  program  for  persons  60  and  older; 
and 

A  measure  to  provide  $100  million  in 
funding  for  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
the  largest  appropriation  in  its  history. 

In  addition,  congressional  imits  have 
areas  for  aged  and  aging  Americans.  The 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Senator  Thomas  Eagleton,  reported  out 
three  significant  proposals  on  April  18: 
the  Older  American  Community  Service 
Employment  Act,  the  Middle-Aged  and 
Older  Workers  Employment  Act,  and  the 
Research  on  Aging  Act.  And  these  meas- 
ures represent  a  major  step  forward  in 
implementing  key  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference. 

Equally  significant,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  is  now  considering  several  pro- 
posals to  continue,  strengthen,  or  replace 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  This  also 
takes  on  added  meaning  because  June  30 
is  the  expiration  date  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

But,  no  subject  is  more  important  for 
the  elderly  than  social  security.  It  is 
America's  basic  insurance  system 
against  loss  of  wages  because  of  retire- 
ment, death,  or  disability.  In  reality,  so- 
cial security  is  also  family  security. 

About  91  percent  of  the  elderly  now  re- 
ceive or  are  eligible  to  receive  social  secu- 
rity. Approximately  95  percent  of  the 
children  under  18  and  their  mothers  can 
count  on  monthly  cash  benefits  if  the 
family  wage  earner  should  die.  And,  four 
out  of  every  five  men  and  women  aged 
21  to  64  are  protected  in  the  event  their 
breadwinners  should  become  severely 
disabled. 

However,  the  adequacy  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  is  now  under  searching 
scrutiny.  The  average  benefit  for  the 
typical  retired  worker,  for  example, 
amoimts  to  S  1,596  a  year— nearly  $300 
below  the  1970  poverty  threshold. 

In  the  very  near  future  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  act  on  legislation  to  boost 
social  security  benefits.  And,  the  debate 
on  this  Lssue  has  raised  fundamental 
questions  about  the  size  of  this  increase, 
underlying  actuarial  assumptions  for  the 
social  security  system,  and  other  related 
questions. 

Recently.  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills  and  I  introduced  companion  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  a  20  percent  across- 
the-board  increase.  This  measure  was 
based  on  proposed  changes  in  actuarial 
assumptions  recommended  by  the  pres- 
tigious 1971  Social  Security  Advisory 
Coimcii. 

Because  sociaJ  security  issues  are  very 
complex,  I  was  quite  pleased  to  see  the 
National  Journal  publish  an  excellent 
description  of  some  of  the  key  policy 
considerations  before  us.  The  article  was 
written  by  Natalie  Davis  Springam,  who 


Is  a  knowledgeable  writer  in  the  human 
resources  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  article 
to  Senators,  and  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Rxpobt/Congkess  Dkbates  Appli- 
CATioK  OF  Billions  ts  Social  Secuiutt 
Funds 

(By  Natalie  Davis  Spingarn) 

Democrats  and  Republicans  are  competing 
this  year  for  a  one-time-only  chance  to 
claim  credit  with  the  voters  tar  a  multi- 
bUllon-doUar  bonus  for  the  miUlons  of  Amer- 
icans benefiting  from  or  contributing  to  the 
social  security  system. 

Banking  on  the  findings  of  an  expert  ad- 
visory group  that  the  federal  retirement  and 
disability  trust  funds  are  greatly  over- 
financed,  the  Nixon  Administration  is  about 
to  make  a  technical  accounting  switch  that, 
in  effect,  frees  Immense  amounts  of  money 
accruing  over  the  next  40  years  which  the 
government  could  devote  to  reducing  social 
security  taxes,  increasing  benefits,  or  both. 

In  this  election  year,  high  political  stakes 
are  associated  with  the  decision  on  how  to 
use  that  money. 

One  option,  espoused  by  many  congres- 
sional Democrats,  would  provide  an  immedi- 
ate and  large  increase  in  the  monthly  social 
security  checks  of  the  27  mUlion  benefici- 
aries of  the  system.  This  would  be  pleasing 
chiefly  to  men  and  women  over  62  years  of 
age.  who  draw  most  of  the  benefit  checks. 

It  is  an  option  that  tempts  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. The  White  House  has  made  a 
number  of  overtures  to  the  nation's  elderly 
voters,  including  a  fivefold  increase  (to  $100 
million)  in  the  budget  of  the  HKW  Depart- 
ment's Administration  on  Aging,  which  Con- 
gress readUy  accepted.  (See  Vol.  4.  No.  5  p. 
176.) 

But  the  20-per  cent  increase  in  benefits 
advocated  by  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wilbur  D.  MUls,  D-Ark.. 
and  sponsored  by  close  to  one  half  of  the 
Senate,  would  add  $6  billion  to  the  $25.5- 
billlon  budget  deficit  already  projected  by 
the  Administration  for  fiscal  1973. 

Another  legislative  option  would  reduce 
the  social  security  tax  bite  over  the  long 
run,  thus  offering  the  chance  to  score  with 
different  categories  of  voters:  the  younger 
workers  and  businessmen  whose  paychecks 
and  profits  are  diminished  by  contributions 
to  the  social  seciurity  system. 

A  third  option  would  combine  the  first 
two:  some  reduction  in  tax  rates  and  some 
benefit  hikes.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  acted  to  focus  benefit  increases  on 
low-paid  workers  who  are  long-time  con- 
tributors to  the  system. 

Social  security  reforms  this  year  will  be 
extensive,  yet  they  have  received  relatively 
little  attention.  That  Is  because  they  are 
part  of  one  of  the  most  complicated,  con- 
troversial and  long-debated  bills  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  in  years:  HR  1.  the  measure 
that  would  recast  the  public  welfare  svstem 
in  the  United  States.  tJntll  recently,  the  so- 
cial security  issues  have  been  almost  lost 
In  debate  on  HR  1,  taking  a  back  seat  to 
welfare  reform,  although  they  may  in  the 
end  be  far  more  costly. 

Need  and  response:  An  aged  widow  whose 
husband  was  a  social  security  contributor 
now  gets  a  monthly  check  for  $114.  A  retired 
worker  and  his  wife  get  $222.  In  many  cases 
these  amounts  constitute  all  or  most  of  the 
income  the.se  citizens  receive. 

The  decennial  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  held  in  Washington  last  December, 
rep>orted  that  that  such  sums  were  inade- 
quate. It  recommended  a  25-per  cent  increase 
in  benefits. 

Last  year,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee approved,  and  the  House  passed,  a  ver- 
sion of  HB  1  containing  a  5-per  cent  acroaa- 
the-board  social  security  casb-beneflt  In- 
crease. 

Since  then.  Mills  has  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 
and  has  changed  hU  mind  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  cash  benefits  In  HR  1.  On  Feb. 
23,  Mills  took  the  tmusual  step  of  introducing 
a  bill  (HR  13320)  that  would  raise  the  cash- 
benefit  Increase  he  had  approved  last  year 
from  S  per  cent  to  20  per  cent.  MUls  said 
that  the  bigger  increase  vras  possible  in  large 
part  because  of  the  accounting  changes  and 
he  hoped  his  new  position  would  infiuence 
the  Senate  to  grant  a  20-per  cent  rise. 

Mills'  proposal  was  picked  up  In  the  Senate 
by  Sen.  Frank  Church,  D-Idaho,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Church  Introduced  the  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  HR  1  (Senate  Amendment  No.  999) , 
and  it  has  attracted  45  cosponsors  to  date.  In- 
cluding all  the  Democratic  Senators  who  are 
seeking  the  Presidency,  bmt  only  seven  Re- 
publicans, as  of  April  26. 

Because  of  the  change  In  accounting  as- 
sumptions, the  Mills  proopsal  could  be  fi- 
nanced without  any  increases  in  the  rate  ot 
contributions  to  the  trust  fund  for  the  next 
four  years.  Both  employers  and  employees 
now  contribute  5.2  per  cent  of  earnings  up 
to  $9,000,  including  4.6  per  cent  for  the  cash- 
benefits  program  (the  Old  Age  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance,  or  OASDI.  fund)  and 
0.6  per  cent  to  finance  medicare.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  the  OASDI  contribution  rate  would 
rise  to  5  per  cent  next  year  and  to  5.15  per 
cent  in  1976;  the  wage  base  would  remain  at 
$9,000. 

Mills  had  proopsed  to  keep  the  OASDI  con- 
tribution rate  at  4.6  per  cent  throug'a  1976 
and  to  increase  it  to  4.9  per  cent  in  1977.  The 
wage  base  would  be  Increased  to  $10,200  im- 
mediately and  to  $12,000  in  1973.  Thereafter, 
it  would  l>e  increased  automatically  to  reflect 
rises  in  covered  wages. 

HR  1  as  passed  by  the  House  also  includes 
a  provision,  suggested  by  the  Administration, 
that  would  cause  benefits  in  the  future  to  rise 
automaticaUy  by  3  per  cent,  every  time  the 
consumer  price  index  rose  by  3  per  cent. 

To  date,  the  Nixon  Administration's  official 
position  is  that  the  benefit  increase  should  be 
held  to  5  per  cent,  that  the  OASDI  contribu- 
tion rate  should  be  reduced  to  4.2  per  cent, 
and  that  the  wage  base  should  be  raised  to 
$10,200.  But  Administration  spokesmen  have 
indicated  that  there  is  room  for  compromise. 
And  President  Nixon  would  think  long  and 
hard  aljout  vetoing  a  big  social  security  ben- 
efit Increase  in  an  election  year — especially 
one  included  in  a  bill  containing  his  prized 
welfare  reform  proposal. 

The  key  to  action  now  lies  with  the  Senate 
FHnance  Committee,  which  is  in  the  process 
of  marking  up  HR  1.  Although  the  commit- 
tee has  voted  for  "special"  minimum  l>ene- 
fits  ($200  per  person  per  month;  $300  per 
couple)  for  aged  persons  who  have  worked 
for  30  years  In  low-paying  jobs,  it  has  not  yet 
taken  action  on  issues  of  across-the-board 
benefit  Increases  or  their  financing. 

Politics:  Historically,  he  who  signs  social 
security  legislation  raising  benefits  gets  mucU 
credit  with  the  voters.  A  notice  is  usually 
enclosed  with  boosted  social  security  checks 
telling  the  recipient  he  is  receiving  his  extra 
dollars  because  of  a  law  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

President  Eisenhower  opposed  disability 
iiisiu^nce  and  signed  it  into  law  neverthe- 
less, but  when  letters  from  grateful  disabled 
men  and  women  and  their  families  t>egan  to 
come  to  the  White  House,  earlier  opposition 
WHS  quickly  forgotten. 

Two  general  benefit  Increases,  totaling  26 
per  cent,  already  have  been  enacted  diulug 
the  Nixon  Administration.  In  each  case,  the 
Admdnistratloin  wanted  a  considerably 
smaller  Increase  than  Congress  eventually 
provided. 
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Nelson  H.  Crulksbank,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  recalls  his 
dismay  when  he  got  his  last  social  security 
benefit  Ixwet  in  1971.  In  the  envelope  was  a 
notice  reminding  him  that  President  Nixon 
bad  signed  the  law  behind  the  Increase. 

"They  always  do  that,"  Cruikshank  ex- 
plained, "but  when  LBJ  was  given  credit  for 
an  increase,  you  knew  be  had  supported  it. 
That  wasn't  true  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. They  threatened  to  veto  that  '71  in- 
crease as  inflationary,  and  it  bad  to  be  tacked 
on  to  other  veto-proof  legislation  as  an 
amendment." 

Chairman  Russell  B.  Long,  D-La.,  may 
have  had  this  in  mind  when  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  B.  ConnaUy  and  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Director  George  P. 
Shultz  testified  before  the  committee  on 
Feb.  28  and  said  that  the  Administration  had 
grave  reservations  about  a  20-per  cent  rise. 

"Well,  I  hear  you  .  .  .,"  Long  said.  "I  can 
see  enough  liberality  In  your  answer  that  if 
the  President  wanted  to,  he  could  run  for 
office  advocating  the  same  thing  that  you 
are  asking  us  to  vote  down  on  this  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  like  to  be  left  out  there  like 
Freddie  Flying  Squirrel  who  heads  from 
one  tree  to  another  and  finds  that  that  Is  a 
mirage,  it  is  not  a  tree  at  all  and  then  has  to 
turn  around  In  mid-air  and  head  back  in  the 
direction  he  came  from. 

"If  not  only  my  party  but  the  Republican 
Party  as  well  Is  godng  to  leave  me  between 
now  and  Novemlier,  I  would  like  to  know 
about  it . . ." 

ConnaUy  answered:  "I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  we  put  this  more  In  perspective. 
The  President  has  not  recommended  any  in- 
crease of  20  percent  in  social  security  pay- 
ments. The  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did.  It  may  be 
that  you  are  talking  alx>ut  Uie  wrong  fly- 
ing squirrel." 

MATUBED     SYSTEM 

No  matter  who  claims  the  credit,  or  what 
his  political  label  may  be,  there  are  going  to 
be  changes  In  the  social  security  system  In 
the  United  States — changes  which  will  affect 
the  whole  approach  to  the  adequacy  of  bene- 
fits for  older  people,  and  which  may  prove  a 
harbinger  of  more  fundamental  change.  This 
Is  true,  essentially,  because  the  American 
social  security  system  has  grown  up. 

Originally  limited  to  old-age  benefits  for 
workers  In  commerce  and  Industry,  it  has 
now  expanded  to  provide  dlsabUity,  survivor- 
ship and  health  insurance  as  well  as  retire- 
ment protection  In  old  age  for  practically  all 
Americans.  It  touches  the  lives  of  almost 
every  family,  and  Its  cash-beneflts  program  is 
the  basic  insurance  plan  in  the  United  States. 

Present  coverage:  Voted  Into  law  in  1935, 
the  social  security  system  received  Its  first 
contributions  In  1937  and  paid  its  first 
monthly  benefits  in  1940.  At  the  beginnhig 
of  1972,  its  benefits  program: 

Provided  monthly  checks  to  27,290,000 
beneficiaries  at  a  cost  of  $3.06  billion; 

Covered  nine  out  of  10  jobs,  with  96  milUon 
people  contributing  to  the  trust  funds  during 
the  year; 

Could  pay  benefits  to  about  91  percent  of 
the  elderly  when  they  or  their  spouses  stop 
working: 

Would  pay  benefits  to  93  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple reaching  age  65  in  1972; 

Could  pay  benefits  to  95  out  of  100  children 
under  18,  as  well  as  their  mothers,  should 
their  family  breadwinners  die; 

Could  pay  benefits  to  four  out  of  every  five 
men  and  women  21-64  years  old  in  the  event 
their  breadwinners  should  suffer  a  severe 
and  prolonged  disability: 

Provided  survivorship  protection  worth  al- 
most $1,290  billion  in  life  Insurance,  roughly 
the  same  as  all  private  life  Insurance  In  the 
country  combined. 

T'he  financing  instrument  for  this  protec- 
tion consists  of  two  trust  funds:  The  OA8I 
(Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance)  and  DI 


(Disability  Insurance)  trust  funds.  Their 
combined  Incmne  for  the  12  months  ending 
December  31,  1971  (the  trust  funds  usually 
are  viewed  as  a  single  fund  called  OASDI), 
was  $40.9  billion;  outgo  was  $38.5  bUllon.  The 
fund's  assets  at  the  end  of  the  period  totaled 
$40.4  billion,  an  amount  equaling  the  svurplus 
of  income  over  outgo  from  the  l}eginning  of 
the  program. 

Under  the  "unified"  budget  In  effect  since 
the  late  1960s,  net  income  to  the  fund  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  over-all  budget  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  trust  fund  monies  cannot  be 
used  for  any  pvirposes  other  than  those  pro- 
vided in  social  security  law. 

Congress  has  broadened  social  sectirity  pro- 
tection and  increased  cash  benefits  substan- 
tially since  the  program  k>egan,  but  problems 
and  Inequities  still  exist. 

Financial  need:  Some  of  the  kinks  and 
coverage  Inequities  remaining  In  the  social 
security  program  will  lie  Ironed  out  by  pro- 
posals already  In  HR  1  and  almost  certain 
to  be  Included  id  the  final  legislation. 

Widows'  benefits,  for  example,  would  be 
raised  from  the  present  82.5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  the  dead  htisband  would  have  re- 
ceived to  100  percent. 

What  is  often  called  the  "disincentive"  for 
retired  people  to  work  would  be  reduced: 
the  amount  of  additional  income  a  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  can  earn  without  penalty 
would  rise — from  $1,680  to  $2,000.  Any  In- 
come above  $2,000  (instead  of  between  $1,680 
and  $2,880)  would  reduce  benefits  by  $1  for 
each  $2  earned. 

But  the  chief  complaints  heard  from  people 
living  on  social  security,  and  from  lobbies 
representing  them,  center  on  the  difficulty  an 
older  or  disabled  person  has  making  ends 
meet  on  less  than  $150  a  month. 

The  automatic  cost-of-living  escalator  al- 
ready Included  In  HR  1  would  Improve  their 
situation  somewhat;  It  would  make  present 
benefits  Inflation-proof,  but  wovUd  not  In  It- 
self Increase  purchasing  power.  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  In  1971  held  that 
an  aged  retired  couple  needed  $4,500  to  live — 
social  security  provided  them  with  an  av- 
erage of  $2,664. 

As  Nelson  Cruikshank  told  the  Finance 
Committee  on  Jan.  21:  "We  all  know  some 
elderly  men  and  women  who  are  perhaps  fi- 
nancially well-off  but  rarely  do  we  see  the 
hardship  and  suffering  of  the  millions  of  the 
elderly  who  are  the  poorest  of  the  U.S.  poor. 
The  elderly  do  not  parade  their  poverty.  As 
a  matter  of  pride,  they  do  their  beet  to  hide 
It." 

Cruikshank  reminded  the  committee  that 
"nearly  five  million  men  and  women  aged  65 
or  over  are  impoverished  and  millions  more — 
two  mUllon  more  at  the  very  least — are  very 
close  to  the  poverty  level.  .  .  .  Men  and 
women  age  65  or  over  represent  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  U.S.  poor  although  they  are  no 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  population." 

The  Senate  ConMnlttee  on  Aging  recently 
said  that  official  poverty  statistics  for  people 
65  and  over  do  not  fully  reflect  the  retirement 
Income  crisis.  It  said,  for  example,  that  there 
are  1.6  million  aged  '•hidden  poor" — not 
counted  becaxise  they  live  with  their  children 
who  have  enough  Income  to  raise  them  above 
the  poverty  line. 

OVERFINANCED  FUND 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
1971  Advisory  CouncU  on  Social  Security  be- 
gan its  dellt>eratlons  on  changes  in  the 
system. 

Appointed  by  then-HEW  Secretary  Robert 
H.  Finch  m  May  1969.  the  13-member  councU 
was  chaired  by  former  (1958-61)  Republican 
HEW  Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flamming,  who  also 
was  chairman  of  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Advisory  councils  on  social  security  have 
a  long  tradition  of  influence:  many  of  the 
changes  wrought  In  the  social  insurance  sys- 
tem since  1935  have  followed  their  recom- 
mendations. Until  1965,  the  coimcUs  were  ap- 


pointed on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  now  their 
appointment  is  required  by  law  every  four 
years;  the  next  is  to  tie  chosen  in  1973. 

Flemming's  group  held  17  meetings  to  con- 
sider the  whole  range  of  social  security  cash- 
benefits  and  medicare  programs. 

The  group's  report,  released  in  April  1971, 
acknowledged  "widespread  public  concern 
about  the  Imperfections  In  our  assistance 
programs,"  but  supported  unanimously  the 
principles  upon  which  social  security  is 
based: 

Social  insurance  is  preferable  to  public 
assistance  as  a  method  of  income  mainte- 
nance. 

Public  assistance  is  designed  to  backstop 
social  Insurance  programs  and  private  efforts 
to  maintain  income  when  earnings  st<^. 

Social  Insurance  cannot  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  do  the  whole  job  of  income 
maintenance. 

But  the  council  found  room  for  consid- 
erable improvements  In  the  cash-benefits 
program. 

It  made  22  recommendations,  including  a 
cost-of-living  escalator  for  benefits,  equal 
treatment  for  men  and  women,  and  liberali- 
zation of  limits  on  extra  mrney  that  bene- 
ficiaries may  earn  without  loss  of  benefits. 
Many  of  these  recommendations  already  are 
a  part  of  HR  1. 

Actuarial  surplus:  The  council  proceeded 
to  finding  financing  for  improvements  in  the 
systems  In  %  way.  Chairman  Mills  was  later 
to  say,  that  "does  not  Impose  an  undue  tax 
burden  on  covered  workers  and  .  .  .  that  as- 
sures that  social  security  will  continue  to 
be  financed  on  a  conservative  and  actuarially 
sound  basis." 

Its  solution  centered  around  the  finding 
that  the  social  security  trust  funds  are  great- 
ly overfinanced  until  around  the  year  2011. 

Under  contribution  schedules  and  l>enefit 
levels  in  present  law,  reserve  money  In  the 
funds  would  rise  astronomically — to  nearly  a 
trillion  dollars  by  the  end  of  the  year  2025. 
The  council  estimated  that  these  reserves 
would  soar  from  $41  billion  at  the  end  of 
1972  to  $112  billion  in  1980  to  $172  bUlion  in 
1900  to  $214  billion  in  2000. 

The  council  found  such  large  accumula- 
tions both  "unnecessary  and  undesirable." 
Unlike  private  insurance  plans,  it  said,  pay- 
ment security  in  the  social  security  program 
depends  not  on  large  reserves  of  cash  but 
rather  on  the  government's  commitment  to 
use  its  taxing  power  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds. 

What's  more,  the  council  found  it  "un- 
desirable" for  the  government  to  rely  to  a 
significant  extent  on  borrowing  from  un- 
necessarily large  trust  funds  to  finance  Its 
general  expenses.  Trust  funds  grow  otit  of 
forced  savings,  it  said;  general  expenses 
should  be  met  directly  through  taxation  or 
borrowing  from  voluntary  sources. 

Current -cost  financing — Thus  the  council 
recommended  that  social  security  financing 
be  put  on  a  current-cost  basis,  with  the  trust 
funds  maintained  at  a  level  approximately 
equal  to  one  year's  expenditures. 

In  reality,  the  council  noted,  this  would 
constitute  formal  adoption  of  a  system  that 
has  existed  In  fact  for  some  time.  Congress 
never  has  allowed  the  trust  fund  reserves  to 
grow  to  huge  levels,  preferring  instead  to 
grant  benefit  increases  or  tax  reductions  or 
both. 

The  change  has  the  wholehearted  support 
of  Robert  M.  Ball,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  '"Let's  write 
the  law  in  conformity  with  the  facts."  Ball 
says.  "It's  the  right  way  to  do  it  and  it's 
what  Congress  does  anyway." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  change  alone 
would  be  to  allow  postponement  until  well 
Into  the  next  century  of  increases  In  social 
security  contribution  rates.  The  present  rate 
of  4.6  per  cent  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  support  present  benefit  levels,  adjusted 
to  price  changes,  for  four  decades. 
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Dynamic  assumption — The  second  major 
accounting  change  reconunended  by  the 
council  woxUd  oontrtbute  to  an  even  greater 
papor  siuplus  In  the  trust  funds,  and  thus 
would  allow  benefit  Increases  to  be  granted 
at  the  same  time  that  contribution  rates  were 
kept  at  their  current  level  or  decreased. 

What  the  council  recommended  was  that 
the  actuarial  cost  estimates  for  the  cash 
benefits  program  be  based — as  the  estimates 
for  medicare  are  now — on  the  assumptions 
that  earnings  levels  will  rise  over  the  com- 
ing years  and  that  benefit  payments  will  be 
increased  as  prices  rise. 

Up  to  now,  the  actuaries  have  assumed 
that  both  earnings  and  benefits  would  re- 
main level,  or  "static."  when  they  computed 
the  long-range  cost  of  the  cash  benefits. 

"Everyone  knew  this  was  sheer  nonsense," 
explained  one  HEW  official  who  has  dealt 
with  the  program  over  the  years.  "Wages  do 
go  up-^they  always  have." 

The  council  more  charitably  labeled  the 
old,  "static"  assumption  a  "convenient  de- 
vice for  cost-estimating  purposes"  rather 
than  a  "prediction  of  actual  experience" — 
a  device  which  made  realistic  consideration 
of  long-range  wage  and  price  movements 
unnecessary  and  left  a  considerable  margin 
of  safety  in  financing  the  program. 

It  advocated  a  new  "dynamic"  accounting 
method,  based  on  these  assumptions: 

Earnings  levels  will  rise,  reflecting  In- 
creases in  the  nation's  industrial  productiv- 
ity and  capacity  to  create  wealth. 

As  earnings  levels  rise,  they  will  bring  addi- 
tional income  into  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  income  coming  Into  the  program 
will  be  substantially  greater  than  the  benefit 
liability  generated  by  higher  income. 

The  last  assumption  Is  correct,  at  least 
under  the  current  system,  in  part  because 
benefits  are  weighted  in  favor  of  low-income 
workers.  A  worker  who  has  had  yearly  in- 
come approximating  the  contribution  celling, 
in  other  words,  will  get  more  In  benefits  than 
a  worker  with  half  that  income — but  less 
than  as  a  percentage  of  his  income.  As  earn- 
ings rise,  more  workers  will  be  contributing 
tip  to  the  celling  and  therefore  surpluses  will 
be  generated. 

The  new  "dynamic"  accounting  system  as- 
sumes that  benefits  will  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  cost  of  living.  (Congress,  In  fact, 
has  met  or  bettered  that  rate  of  Increase  in 
recent  years,  and  H.R.  1  would  make  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  automatic.) 

It  further  assumes  that  wages  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  about  twice  as  fast  as  prices,  as 
they  have  In  the  past.  These  two  assumptions 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  rising  wages  will 
produce  more  income  than  is  needed  to  meet 
cost-of-living  benefit  increases — again  lead- 
ing to  surpluses. 

Trowbridge:  Charles  L.  Trowbridge,  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  chief  ac- 
tuary, explained  in  an  interview  that  "as  long 
as  the  system  was  immature,  as  long  as  a  lot 
of  benefits  were  not  given,  having  the  extra 
money  in  hand  was  really  good." 

For  this  reason.  Trowbridge  continued,  the 
level,  or  static  earnings  assumption,  was  "all 
right  for  the  past.  Back  in  history,  it  was 
considered  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
the  social  security  system  might  assume  fu- 
ture wages  or  benefit  increases. 

"But  once  you  get  to  the  point  where  the 
system  really  does  cover  almost  everyone, 
where  most  major  groups  are  included,  the 
extra  financing  is  no  longer  needed.  For  this 
reason  and  a  couple  of  others,  it  is  time  to 
modify  the  level  earnings  assumption." 

Trowbridge,  who  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
National  Society  of  Actuaries,  considers  the 
adoption  of  the  automatic  principle  tying 
benefits  to  prices  a  key  reason  for  such  a 
modification.  "Up  until  a  year  or  so  ago,"  he 
pointed  out,  "we  did  not  even  have  the  con- 
cept of  keeping  benefits  up  with  prices.  Now 


the  law  (H.R.  1)  will  specifically  say  benefits 
will  go  up  m  proportion  to  prices. 

"The  principle  of  the  automatic  increase 
has  passed  both  houses,  giving  us  a  clearer 
track  as  to  what  Congress  Intends,  giving  ua 
a  clue  to  the  dynamic  assumption,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  different  methodology." 

OPINIONS    AlfD   PHILOSOPHY 

A  switch  to  the  dynamic  assumption,  com- 
bined with  current-cost  financing  would,  as 
Trowbridge  put  It,  produce  a  "one-shot" 
chance  for  policy  makers  to  "spend"  the 
money  provided  by  what  amounts  to  an  actu- 
arial windfall. 

But  once  the  money  was  used — by  liberal- 
izing benefits,  reducing  scheduled  taxes  or 
both — Congress  would  have  had  less  oppor- 
tunity to  tinker  with  the  social  Insurance 
system. 

With  the  OASDI  trust  fund  held  to  a  con- 
tingency reserve,  the  system  would  not  be 
likely  to  generate  significant  actuarial  losses 
or  gains  on  its  own.  Thus,  Congress  would 
end  its  practice  of  Increasing  benefits  every 
few  years  without  enacting  commensurate 
tax  increases;  each  time  it  wanted  to  liberal- 
ize benefits  above  the  cost-of-living  Increases, 
it  would  have  to  "cough  up  more  money,"  as 
Trowbridge  said. 

Views  of  system:  The  availability  of  the 
paper  surplus,  and  the  fact  that  Congress  Is 
acting  anyway  this  year  to  Increase  social 
security  benefits,  have  combined  to  start  a 
debate  that  gets  at  the  very  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  social  insurance  program. 

The  traditional  view  of  the  social  security 
system  holds  that  it  provides  a  basic  floor 
of  income  protection  for  retired  workers,  that 
benefits  should  l)e  seen  as  a  base  which  other 
sources  can  supplement — private  pensions, 
savings,  home  ownership  and  the  like.  This 
view  militates  against  large  Increases  In  bene- 
fits above  cost-of-living  boosts,  and  for  hold- 
ing payroU  taxes  down.  It  is  generally  held 
by  business  interests  and  is  refiected  to  an 
extent  in  the  Nixon  Administration's  pro- 
posals. Short-term  considerations,  chiefly 
budgetary  in  nature,  also  play  a  part  in  the 
Administration's  opposition  to  large  benefit 
increases. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  spokes- 
men for  the  elderly,  including  Cruikshank 
and  a  sizable  contingent  of  Democrats  In 
Congress,  say  that  in  fact  most  retired  people 
have  no  other  source  of  Income  and  therefore 
benefits  should  be  Increased  to  the  point 
where  they  can  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  Cruikshank  argues  that  social  se- 
curity should  be  viewed  more  as  an  income- 
maintenance  program  and  that  trust  fund 
revenues  should  be  supplemented  by  funds 
from  the  government's  general  revenues. 
That  view,  if  adopted,  might  tend  to  blur 
the  distinction  between  the  social  security 
program  and  the  welfare  program,  which 
is  entirely  financed  from  general   revenues. 

Another  basic  philosophical  question  that 
Congress  is  addressing  this  year  concerns  the 
degree  to  which  social  security  benefits 
should  be  wage-related — that  Is,  the  extent 
to  which  those  who  contribute  more  to  the 
system  than  others  should  get  greater  bene- 
fits. The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  moves 
to  grant  special  benefits  to  long-term,  low- 
Income  workers  would  Increase  the  Income- 
redistribution  features  already  present  In 
the  social  security  program. 

Myers:  Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuary  ,of 
the  social  security  system  from  1947  to  1970, 
has  emerged  as  the  prime  theoretician  of 
the  traditional  view  of  the  program. 

A  Republican,  Myers  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  persuade  the  new  Nixon  Administration  In 
1969  that  Commissioner  Ball,  who  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
had  "strong  beliefs  In  the  desirability — even 
the  necessity — of  the  public  sector  taking 
over  virtually  all  economic  security  provi- 
sions for  the  entire  population  and  thus  eli- 
minating private  efforts  In  this  area."  That 


Judgment  was  expressed  in  a  letter  of  resigna- 
tion to  Robert  Pinch,  then  HEW  Secretary. 

In  recent  speeches,  articles  and  testimony, 
Myers  has  criticized  the  "expansionist"  view, 
which,  he  claims,  "would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  virtual  elimination  of  private-sector  ac- 
tivities In  the  economic  security  field." 

"They  might  as  well  have  kept  Cohen  aa 
Secretary,"  says  Myers  of  HEW's  current  ap- 
proach to  social  security  Issues.  While  former 
HEW  Secretary  (1968-69)  Wilbur  J.  Cohen 
and  Myers  are  old  friends,  Cohen  Is  an  "ex- 
pansionist," Myers  said.  Myers  considers  him- 
self a  "conservative  moderate." 

Myers,  who  is  president  this  year  of  the 
Society  of  Actuaries,  sees  the  advisory  coun- 
cil's key  "dynamic  earnings"  assumption  aa 
evidence  of  the  expansionist  point  of  view, 
and  warns  that  It  may  be  Imprudent  to  cal- 
culate the  cost  of  future  cash  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  ever-rising  U.S.  productivity. 

Very  small  errors  In  estimating  the  spread 
between  price  increases  and  wage  gains,  he 
said,  could  cause  "terrific  differences"  in  cost 
calculations. 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  Myers'  views  of 
the  advisory  cotmcil  recommendations  square 
with  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.S.,  for  which  he  has  done  an  analysis 
of  the  Mills  social  security  proposal. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  in  Its  newsletters,  the  cham- 
ber charges  that  the  social  security  provisions 
of  the  House-passed  H.R.  I  are  an  extraordi- 
narily exi>ensive  package  which  proposes 
an  "oppressive  tax  burden  on  workers  and 
employers." 

The  chamber's  Washington  Report  on  La- 
bor for  February-March  claims  that  HR  1 
would  Impose  a  cumulative  OASDI  tax  In- 
crease amounting  to  $57  billion  by  1978.  "And 
as  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,"  it  con- 
tinued. Mills  "has  suddenly  called  on  the 
Finance  Committee  to  boost  benefits  by  20 
per  cent  across-the-board,  and  has  intro- 
duced legislation  In  the  House  (HR  13320) 
that  would  do  Just  that." 

William  P.  McHenry  Jr.,  economic  security 
manager  for  the  chamber  and  its  spokes- 
man on  social  security  Issues,  echoes  Myers' 
warnings  about  the  risks  inherent  in  the 
councils  dynamic-earnings  assumptions. 
"Serious  questions,"  he  says,  are  raised  by 
the  assumption  of  those  advocating  the  ac- 
counting switch  that  wages  will  increase  at 
an  annvial  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  that  prices 
will  Increase  by  2.75  per  cent  a  year.  "What 
if  there's  a  difference?"  he  asks.  "What  if 
the  two  were  only  slightly  closer — say  a  3- 
per  cent  annual  increase  in  prices  and  a  4- 
per  cent  Increase  In  wages?  Then  we'd  end 
up  behind  the  eight  ball.  Where  would  the 
tax  money  come  from?" 

(Trowbridge  argues  that  no  economists 
have  suggested  that  such  a  marked  decline 
in  the  rate  of  productivity  Increases  might 
occur,  but  says  that  he  will  include  a  three- 
eighths-of-one-per  cent  "margin  of  conserva- 
tism" in  calcxilating  the  margin  between 
wage  and  price  increases.  With  that  margin, 
he  said,  the  spread  between  the  two  could 
narrow  from  2.75  per  cent  to  one  and  seven- 
eighths  per  cent  and  "we'd  still  be  all  right." 

The  chamber's  position,  as  expressed  by 
McHenry  last  October  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  is  that  the 
tax  base  should  be  kept  at  $9,000  for  1972-73, 
that  contribution  rate  increases  should  be 
stretched  out  over  a  long  period  of  time  so 
as  to  keep  taxes  low  for  as  long  as  possible, 
that  the  5-per  cent  increase  in  HR  1  should 
be  rejected  because  "the  benefit  level  Is  cur- 
rently well  ahead  of  the  rise  in  living  costs," 
and  that  the  automatic  escalators  for  bene- 
fits and  the  wage  base  shovUd  be  rejected. 

McHenry  told  the  committee  that  the  auto- 
matic escalators  In  HR  1  would  create  "very 
serious  problems  for  employers  trying  to  In- 
tegrate their  pension  plan  benefits  with  the 
social  security  program,"  saying  that  there 
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would  be  a  great  deal  of  duplication  In  bene- 
fits, leading  to  over-all  higher  costs. 

A  very  harsh  view  of  Mills'  proposal  was 
expressed  In  a  Feb.  28  editorial  In  the  Neto 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mills,  the  busi- 
ness news  newspaper  said,  was  "merely  ad- 
vocating that  more  use  be  made  of  social 
security  as  a  device  to  speed  American  so- 
ciety down  that  primrose  path  to  a  welfare 
state." 

Doubting  the  truth  in  assertions  that  the 
retirement  system  is  overfinanced,  the  news- 
paper described  as  "well-Justified"  Republi- 
can candidate  Alf  Landon's  view  during  the 
1936  Presidential  campaign  that  the  social 
security  system  would  prove  merely  a  device 
for  redistributing  income. 

Cruikshank:  Nelson  Cruikshank,  putting 
higher  priority  on  the  worker's  retirement 
benefits  than  on  the  businessman's  current 
tax,  claims  the  "basic  floor  of  protection" 
theory  to  be  Illusory. 

Citing  a  study  of  private  pensions  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
showing  only  a  minority  of  workers — and 
these  among  the  most  favored  In  other  re- 
spects In  fact  receive  pensions,  he  holds  that 
pension  plans  are  "too  often  characterized 
by  high  eligibility  requirements,  are  payable 
only  to  those  with  extremely  long  terms  of 
service  in  one  Industry  or  for  one  employer 
and  In  most  cases  make  no  provision  for  sur- 
vivors." (For  a  report  on  proposed  regula- 
tion of  private  pension  plans,  see  Vol.  3.  No. 
21,  p.  1096.) 

He  adds  that  the  burdens  of  family  finance 
during  workers'  early  years  usuaUy  preclude 
substantial  savings  and  that  home  owner- 
ship has  often  proved  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment" In  planning  for  retirement;  many 
homes  are  In  decaying  urban  centers  where 
property  values  are  declining  and  property 
taxes  are  rising. 

Cohen:  Like  Cruikshank,  former  HEW  Sec- 
retary WUbur  Cohen  favors  an  immediate 
and  substantial  Increase  In  benefits.  Now 
dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan's  School 
of  Education,  Cohen  often  comes  to  Wash- 
ington to  consult  or  testify,  and  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Feb.  3 
to  comment  on  H.R.  1. 

In  an  Interview,  Cohen  said  that  "It  is  im- 
perative that  we  increase  social  security  ben- 
efits to  presently  living  persons  rather  than 
make  Increased  benefits  effective  only  In  the 
distant  future." 

By  changing  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
long-range  actuarial  costs  are  computed,  he 
said,  benefit  Increases  can  be  granted  now 
without  impairing  the  Integrity  of  the  system 
over  the  long  run. 

Thus,  Cohen  feels  Mills'  20-per  cent  across- 
the-board  increase  Is  "a  masterful  states- 
manlike balancing  of  present  and  future 
considerations." 

He  points  out  that  "even  If  Congress 
doesn't  adopt  the  proposal  immediately, 
sooner  or  later  a  change  In  the  actuarial 
assumptions  will  permit  substantial  In- 
creases in  benefits  by  some  future  Demo- 
cratic Administration." 

Special  minimum:  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  action  to  grant  special  benefits 
to  long-term  but  poor  contributors  to  the 
social  security  system  raises  basic  philo- 
sophical questions  about  the  wage-related 
principle  of  the  program. 

Yet  Chairman  Long  has  reported  that  votes 
for  the  mlnimums  were  unanimous.  The  of- 
fices of  two  infiuential  Republican  Senators — 
the  committee's  ranking  minority  member. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah,  and  Assistant 
Minority  Leader  Robert  P.  Orlffln  of  Mich- 
igan, confirm  that  they  voted  for  the  mini- 
mums. 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  the  Princeton  professor 
emeritus  who  was  chairman  of  the  Social 
Secvirlty  Advisory  Council  of  1938  and  a  mem- 
ber of  all  succeeding  advisory  councils,  has 
spoken  out  sharply  against  the  Senate  panel's 
approval  of  special  mlnimums  for  people  who 


have  contributed  long  but  little  to  the  social 
security  system. 

In  a  letter  to  TTie  New  York  Times  on 
March  31,  Professor  Brown  wrote  that  the 
committee  action  on  the  social  security  pro- 
gram "is  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
soundness  of  that  program  since  its  enact- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
after  37  years  of  solid  progress  wants  to  intro- 
duce a  long-discarded  fallacy  that  contribu- 
tory social  insurance  and  public  assistance 
can  be  mixed." 

Brown  argued  that  the  Senate  panel  ap- 
peared "to  be  willing  to  pour  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  in  finding  an  easy  way  to  but- 
tress a  weak  program  of  public  assistance  by 
eliminating  the  long-earned  rights  of  millions 
to  equitable  differentials  in  benefits." 

But  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlbicoff,  D-Conn.,  a 
Finance  Conunittee  member  who  is  one  of 
the  chief  sponsors  of  the  special  mlnimums 
approach,  argues  that  it  would  "pour  real 
meaning"  into  the  social  insurance  concept 
by  assuring  that  "a  guy  who  worked  a  long 
number  of  years,  not  a  guy  who  loafed,  is  not 
going  to  have  to  live  In  poverty  when  he 
retires. 

Wilbur  Cohen  adds  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee approach  Is  not  really  a  wholly  new 
departure  since  the  American  social  security 
system  always  has  been  weighted  on  behalf  of 
the  lower-Income  worker. 

"Why  should  a  Janitor  who  has  worked 
hard  for  30  years  have  to  go  on  welfare?" 
Cohen  asked.  "Assuring  the  hard  worker  a 
minimum  retirement  income  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  welfare." 

General  revenues:  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee's approach  could  ultimately  mean  a  move 
toward  financing  social  security  In  part 
through  general  revenues. 

This  would  dilute  the  contributory,  wage- 
related  nature  of  the  system,  and  the  concept 
of  general-revenue  finaiu:ing  has  not  yet  been 
seriously  considered  by  the  government,  al- 
though support  Is  slowly  growing. 

The  1971  advisory  council  said  It  was  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  finance  benefits  with 
general  government  revenues,  although  a 
four-member  minority  took  "strong  excep- 
tion" to  this  view  and  filed  a  statement  rec- 
ommending that  general  revenues  contribute 
one-fifth  of  the  benefits  Immediately,  rising 
gradually  to  one-third. 

Cruikshank  Is  among  those  who  advocate 
that  social  security  costs  be  evenly  divided 
between  employees,  employers,  and  general 
revenues.  "Full-rate  benefits  were  paid  all 
covered  workers  in  the  early  days  of  the  so- 
cial security  program  as  if  they  had  con- 
tributed to  it  all  their  working  years."  Cruik- 
shank says.  "Today's  workers  are  still  pay- 
ing this  cost  which  amounts  to  an  estimated 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  social  security 
program." 

Andrew  J.  BiemlUer,  the  AFL-CIO  legis- 
lative director,  on  Jan.  31  told  the  Finance 
Committee:  "The  social  security  system 
should  continue  to  be  financed  primarily  by 
contributions  of  employers  and  employees. 
But  the  time  has  come  to  begin  a  systematic 
Introduction  of  some  general-revenue  financ- 
ing in  order  to  establish  a  fully  adequate 
social  security  system.  Without  general  reve- 
nues, the  contribution  rate  required  for 
needed  major  reforms  would  place  an  un- 
fair burden  on  the.  low-wage  worker,  since 
considered  solely  as  a  tax,  this  contri- 
bution is  regressive."  (The  AFL-CIO  now 
is  strongly  supporting  the  Mills-Church 
proposal.) 

Cohen  points  to  the  tradition  of  using 
some  general  revenues  for  social  security  pur- 
poses in  many  foreign  nations.  But  he  says 
that  general-revenue  financing  in  the  "Amer- 
ican environment"  should  not  contribute 
more  than  one-third  of  social  security  costs. 
"If  Congress  goes  to  complete  financing 
through  general  revenues,"  Cohen  explains, 
"It  may  inevitably  have  to  go  to  a  means 


test,  and  the  American  public  doesn't  want 
a  universal,  means  test  for  old  age." 

(In  the  public  welfare  program,  com- 
pletely financed  by  general  revenues,  the  gov- 
ernment must  determine  the  true  extent  of 
need  through  such  a  "means  test" — by  in- 
terrogating applicants  for  public  assistance. ) 

Six  Senators  have  introduced  bills  that 
would  provide  one  degree  or  another  of  gen- 
eral-revenue financing  for  social  security: 
Church,  Vance  Hartke,  D.-Ind.,  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field. R.-Ore.,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  D.-Mlnn., 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  D.-N.H.,  and  William 
B.  Saxbe,  R.-Ohlo.  Seven  such  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  House,  and  one  has  20  co- 
sponsors. 

Muskle :  An  even  more  extensive  reform  has 
been  proposed  by  Sen.  Edwsird  S.  Muskle.  D.- 
Maine, like  Humphrey  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 

In  a  bill  (S.  2656)  Introduced  last  October 
and  co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
D.-Mlnn.,  Muskie  proposed  that  the  ceiling 
on  contributions  be  removed  and  that  the 
social  security  system  be  financed  essentially 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  graduated 
income  tax,  although  limited  to  earned  in- 
come. 

The  bill  has  not  advanced  in  the  Senate 
and  Muskle  has  signed  up  as  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  Church  20-per  cent  Increase  proposal. 

STEPS  TOWARD  CHANGE 

The  advisory  council's  recommendations 
were  presented  to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  In  March  of  last  year,  and  were 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  April  1. 

That  was  too  late  for  the  recommendations 
to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  reported  HR  1 
on  May  26,  1971.  The  House  passed  Its  ver- 
sion of  the  welfare-social  security  bill  on 
June  22. 

At  bearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, held  intermittently  from  July  1971 
to  January  1972,  welfare  reform  held  center 
stage.  Although  a  few  witnesses,  Including 
Myers  and  Biemiller,  testified  to  the  advisory 
council  recommendations,  they  excited  little 
attention. 

Mills  strategy:  It  was  not  until  Feb.  23  that 
serious  political  attention  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  advisory  council's  recommenda- 
tions held  the  key  to  the  actuarial  look  on  a 
brand  new  pot  of  gold. 

On  that  date — 13  days  before  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  and  21  days  before  large 
numbers  of  elderly  citizens  were  to  vote  in 
Florida's  primary — ^Mills  introduced  his  bill 
(HR  13320)  calling  for  a  20-per  cent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits. 

Mills  emphasized  at  the  time  that  the  in- 
crease could  be  made  "without  Jeopardizing 
the  fund  or  without  requiring  one  cent  of 
money  to  be  transferred  from  the  general 
fund  into  the  social  security  fund." 

He  said  th^  social  security  benefits  "are 
the  major  remince  of  the  great  majority  of 
retired  workers  and  the  sole  reliance  for 
about  half  of  them,"  noting  that  only  21 
per  cent  of  couples  receiving  the  benefits 
also  received  Income  from  private  pensions 
and  that  this  Is  true  of  8  per  cent  of  unmar- 
ried beneficiaries. 

On  the  House  fioor.  Mills  said  he  woiild  like 
the  Senate  to  consider  his  bill  "as  an  amend- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  5  per  cent  (already  in 
HR  1 ) ,  and  let  us  face  It  in  conference  with 
them,  which  is  the  quickest  way  to  enact  it." 

The  20-per  cent  Increase,  Mills  told  the 
House,  would  send  the  minimum  benefit  from 
$70.40  a  month  to  $84.50.  The  increase,  com- 
bined with  other  provisions  of  HR  1,  would 
boost  average  benefits  for  retired  workers 
from  $133  a  month  to  $162,  for  aged  couples 
from  $222  to  $269,  and  for  aged  widows,  from 
$114  to  $153. 

Administration  position:  Ball  and  Richard- 
son argued  successfully  within  Administra- 
tion councils  for  adoption  of  the  new  ac- 
counting principles  advocated  by  the  advisory 
council. 
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In  a  draft  Secretarial  memorandum  early 
In  the  year,  Social  Security  Administration 
officials  argued  for  a  roll-back  In  the  social 
security  contribution  rate,  but  also  pointed 
out  that  substantial  across-the-board  benefit 
Increases — as  much  as  20  percent— could  be 
made  under  the  new  accounting  methods  by 
keeping  currently  schedule  rates. 

There  was  some  doubt  after  Mills  Intro- 
duced his  bill  as  to  how  the  Administration 
would  react.  Long  told  OMB  director  Shultz 
on  Feb.  28  that  he  would  like  an  answer  as 
to  whether  the  President  might  veto  a  20-per 
cent  Increase,  saying  that  "otherwise,  I 
would  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  not 
planning  to  get  reelected  this  year  in  any 
event  but  are  Just  trying  to  think  of  what's 
good  for  the  public  would  like  to  vote  for  it." 
Shultz  did  not  provide  a  direct  reply,  but 
said  that  "some  very  great  problems  are 
posed  by  a  movement  to  a  20-per  cent  In- 
crease and  they  concern  the  bugdet  as  a 
whole." 

But  on  March  21,  testifying  before  a  House 
subcommittee,  Richardson  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  stick  by  its  original  posi- 
tion— that  the  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease should  be  held  to  5  per  cent. 

Two  days  later,  appearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  Richardson  said  that  "a  Republi- 
can President  could  expect  in  many  situa- 
tions like  this  to  be  outbid  no  matter  what 
he  might  propose,  and,  of  course,  this  has 
happened  again  and  again,  and  naturally 
we  have  to  take  that  into  account  In  the 
manner  in  which  we  deal  with  the  evolving 
processes  between  a  given  proposal  originat- 
ing on  the  congressional  side  and  the  even- 
tual result  of  the  legislative  processes." 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Thomas  P.  Eagle- 
ton,  D-Mo.,  noted  that  Congress  twice  had 
voted  social  security  Increases  during  the 
Nixon  Administration — providing  about  dou- 
ble the  benefit  boosts  that  the  Administra- 
tion officially  had  endorsed. 

He  told  Richardson:  "It  seems  in  your 
statement  you  are  basking  in  the  glory  of 
a  26-per  cent  increase  In  social  security,  but 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  Administration,  or 
Is  that  putting  it  too  strongly?" 

Richardson  replied:  "I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  Is  putting  it  too  strong. 
I  referred  to  a  comprehensive  strategy.  I  am 
raising  the  26-per  cent  increase — I  think  it  Is 
commonplace  that  the  interaction  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment often  produces  a  desirable  resultant 
of  the  competing  forces." 

Richardson  then  went  to  the  White  House 
to  brief  the  press  on  the  President's  "Mes- 
sage on  Older  Americans,"  sent  to  Congress 
the  same  day. 

He  explained  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  urging 
Congress  to  roll  back  the  OASDI  contribu- 
tion rate  to  4.2  per  cent,  but  that  benefit 
Increases  in  HR  I  would  total  $5.5  billion 
a  year  when  fully  effective,  including  $3  bil- 
lion in  general  social  security  benefits  and 
$2.5  billion  In  new  benefits  for  the  needy 
elderly. 

Richardson  held  the  cash-benefits  door 
slightly  ajar;  This  might  not  be  the  "last 
word"  on  income  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity: Administration  officials  were  continu- 
ing "to  work  with  the  Congress  to  examine 
all  competing  claims  to  the  OASDI  trust 
fund." 

Asked  if  the  Administration  had  accepted 
the  advisory  council's  accounting  recommen- 
dations, he  replied,  "Yes,  we  have  informed 
the  Congress  that  we  have  accepted  and  rec- 
ommend this  advice." 

But  he  added  that  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  the  poten- 
tial results  of  the  new  accounting  methodol- 
ogy. In  the  long  run,  he  said,  benefits  in  the 
Mills  proposal  would  demand  both  a  higher 
contribution  rate  and  higher  wage  base  than 
those  Included  in  HJl.  1. 


Senate  Finance  action:  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  would  certainly  consider  Mills' 
proposal.  Chairman  Long  said  on  Feb.  23. 

But,  Long  added  firmly,  "the  committee 
also  would  consider  other  alternatives."  Long 
said  he  was  exploring,  with  Sen.  Rlblcoff, 
new  ways  in  which  a  20-percent  expenditure 
Increase  could  be  "shaped  into  a  measure  to 
assure  that  those  who  have  worked  and  paid 
social  security  taxes  for  an  entire  lifetime 
would  be  substantially  better  off  than  they 
would  be  as  welfare  clients." 

On  March  27,  Long  announced  that  the 
Finance  Committee  had  unanimously  voted 
a  new  approach  to  a  social  security  cash- 
benefits  boost — one  that  would  assure,  not 
only  an  across-the-board  increase,  but  also 
an  "adequate"  retirement  Income  for  older 
people  who  had  worked  for  many  years  in 
low-paying  Jobs. 

Under  the  panel's  special  minimum  pro- 
posal, an  Individual  would  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  a  year  for  each  year  worked  In 
covered  employment — not  counting  the  first 
10  years.  Someone  with  20  years  in  covered 
employment  would  get  $100,  with  25  years 
$150,  and  with  30  years,  $200  a  month  (the 
spouse's  benefits  would  add  another  50  per- 
cent thus  bringing  payments  to  married 
couples  to  $300  a  month.)  The  first-year  cost 
would  be  $400  million  above  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  1.  with  its  5-percent 
Increase.  If  the  Finance  Conunlttee  raised 
the  general  benefits  Increase  to  10  percent, 
the  cost  of  the  special  minimum  would  drop 
to  $300  million. 

On  April  5,  the  Finance  Committee  further 
emphasized  increasing  old-age  assistance  for 
the  very  poor — those  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

Its  decision  was  to  Increase  federally  fi- 
nanced welfare  payments  under  a  compli- 
cated formula  that  would  guarantee  the 
two-thirds  of  aged  welfare  clients  who  get 
small  social  security  checks  a  minimum 
annual  income  of  $2,160  a  year  ($180  a 
month)  for  a  single  person  and  $2,940  for 
a  couple  ($245  a  month),  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5.7  billion  in  the  first  year. 

The  committee's  plan  would  allow  elderly, 
blind  and  disabled  welfare  recipients  to  keep 
$50  a  month  in  outside  Income  Including 
social  security  benefits,  $50  a  month  of 
earned  income  and  half  of  any  earned  In- 
come over  $50. 

Thus,  these  welfare  recipients  would  lose 
$1  for  every  $2  earned  above  the  specified 
minimum. 

The  panel's  proposals  would  move  an  esti- 
mated four  million  blind,  disabled  and 
elderly  people  above  the  poverty  line. 

The  House-passed  version  of  HR  1  pro- 
vides a  minimum  guarantee  of  $130  a  month 
in  welfare  benefits  for  a  single  person  with 
no  other  Ihcome  and  $195  a  month  for  a 
couple.  It  would  require  that  any  social 
security  benefits  be  subtracted  from  these 
amounts. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  also  is 
considering  other  expensive  changes  in  the 
social  security  law — prescription-drug  cov- 
erage under  medicare,  for  example.  And  with 
the  over-all  cost  of  the  legislation  In  mind, 
Long  said  on  April  6  that  his  committee 
would  endorse  an  across-the-board  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  of  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  but  not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

OUTLOOK 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Congress  will 
approve  substantial  modifications  In  the 
social  security  program  this  year. 

But  there  remains  much  doubt  as  to  whom 
the  main  beneficiaries  of  the  changes  will 
be — the  present  generation  of  contributors 
or  the  present  generation  of  benefit  reclpl' 
ents. 

In  an  Interview,  Mills  noted  that  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on  HR 
1  would  not  be  able  to  vote  a  general  Increase 


exceeding  that  passed  by  either  chamber. 
Thus,  If  the  Senate's  figure  was  15  per  cent, 
that  would  constitute  the  practical  limit  on 
the  across-the-board  figure  that  could  be  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees. 

But  Mills  says  he  is  "stlU  c^tlmistlc"  that 
the  20-per  cent  general  Increase  he  favors 
will  emerge  as  the  Senate's  position.  The 
Church  amendment,  which  will  be  put  to  a 
vote  on  the  Senate  floor.  Is  only  6  votes  short 
of  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of 
co-sponsors  signed  up  to  date.  The  amend- 
ment is  likely  to  draw  additional  support 
from  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

The  Nixon  Administration  continues  to 
hold  to  its  recommendation  that  payroll' 
taxes  be  reduced  and  that  the  benefit  in- 
crease be  held  to  5  per  cent.  On  April  19, 
John  D.  Ehrllchman,  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  affairs,  told  reporters  that 
the  White  House  supports  the  House-passed 
version  of  HR  1  and  is  concerned  about  the 
"prohibitive  cost"  of  the  version  moving 
through  the  Finance  Committee. 

In  an  Interview,  Ehrllchman  said  that  "we 
can't  take  20  per  cent.  If  written  right,  we 
could  take  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  But  we've 
got  a  budget  crunch." 

Ehrllchman  said  there  already  had  been 
"uneprecedented  "  Increases  In  social  security 
benefits  during  the  Nixon  Administration: 
"We  think  20  per  cent  is  a  political  ploy  and 
cannot  be  considered  seriously,"  he  said. 

But  the  Mills'  advocacy  of  a  20-percent  in- 
crease, and  the  fact  that  45  Senators  have 
co-sponsored  Church's  amendment,  consti- 
tute strong  evidence  that  congressional 
Democrats,  at  least,  are  serious  about  the 
proposal. 

Thus  the  debate  in  its  simplest  terms  pits 
those  who  want  big  Increases  in  benefits  and 
relatively  high  tax  rates  against  those  who 
prefer  smaller  benefit  increases  and  lower 
levels  of  taxation. 

There  has  been  little  organized  pressure  on 
the  government  to  roll  back  social  security 
contribution  rates  scheduled  for  the  future. 
The  rates  now  total  10.4  per  cent  of  the  wage 
base—  counting  OASDI  and  medicare  con- 
tributions by  both  employer  and  employee. 

But  concern  about  the  size  of  payroll  taxes 
reflected  in  the  Administration's  position  also 
was  voiced  in  1970  by  all  10  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In 
views  filed  with  the  committee's  report  on 
that  year's  legislation  increasing  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  tax  contributions,  the  10 
Republicans  expressed  concern  at)out  "the 
growing  burden  of  payroll  taxes  on  our  work- 
ing population."  They  warned  that  "the  in- 
come that  a  worker  can  currently  devote  to 
future  contingencies  is  limited  by  his  ability 
to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  his  family. 
If  the  cost  of  social  security  cuts  too  deeply 
into  daily  living  requirements,  people  will 
begin  to  make  unfavorable  comparisons  be- 
tween current  costs  and  distant  benefits.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  that  current  workers  are 
unwilling  to  bear  the  cost  of  providing  bene- 
fits to  current  retirees,  the  social  security 
system  will  be  in  real  danger  and  those  who 
will  stand  to  lose  most  will  be  the  current 
beneficiaries." 

The  advisory  council's  accounting  recom- 
mendations make  it  possible  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  relatively  big  benefit  In- 
creases that  could  be  financed  under  con- 
tribution rates  no  larger  than  those  which 
passed  the  House  in  HR  1 — with  the  support 
of  the  Administration  and  of  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  voting  Hotise  Repblicans. 

And  the  trend  of  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee action — which  has  focused  more  on  the 
question  of  adequate  benefits  for  social  se- 
curity recipients  than  on  the  level  of  taxa- 
tion— along  with  the  groundswell  of  support 
for  the  Mills-Church  proposal,  make  It  likely 
that  the  White  House  will  receive  from  Con- 
gress a  social  security  package  considerably 
more  expensive  than  It  desires. 
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Monthly  Benefits 

The  Social  Security  Administration  says 
that  as  of  the  end  of  1971  the  following 
amounts  were  being  paid  out  monthly  to 
various  categories  of  beneficiaries: 

Retired  worker  alone,  with  no  dependents 
receiving  benefits:  $128. 

Retired  worker  and  wife  aged  62  and  over, 
both  receiving  benefits:  $222. 

Widowed  mother  and  two  children:  $325. 

Aged  widow  alone:  $114. 

Disabled  worker,  wUe  (under  65)  and  one 
or  more  children:  $294. 

The  average  monthly  amount  paid  to  In- 
dividuals for  old-age  benefits  was  $132  and 
for  disability  benefits,  $147. 

Tax  Rate  Proposals 
The  table  below  shows  the  tax  rate  that 
would  be  required  under  various  versions  of 
the  socUl  security  bUl  (HR  1)   now  before 
Congress. 

The  tax  rate  Is  applied  agaiJist  a  ceUlng  of 
wages,  currently  $9,000  under  existing  law. 
Under  HB  1  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
wage  base  would  rise  to  $10,200  this  year  and 
would  be  adjusted  automatically  thereafter 
to  account  for  rises  to  earntogs  of  social  se- 
curity contributors. 

Under  a  proposal  totroduced  by  Rep.  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  D-Ark.,  the  wage  base  would  rise 
to  $10,200  in  1972,  and  to  $12,000  In  1073; 
thereafter  auUnnatic  adjustments  would  be 
made. 

The  tax  rate  figures  In  the  last  two  col- 
umns are  based  on  recommendations  made 
by  the  1971  Advisory  CouncU  on  Social  Se- 
curity that  actuarial  changes  be  made 
which.  In  effect,  create  a  paper  bonus  In  the 
social  Insurance  trust  funds. 

The  Administration  supports  the  5-per  cent 
across-the-l>oard  benefit  tocrease  in  HR  1  as 
passed  by  the  House.  But  It  also  has  said  that 
It  has  accepted  the  actuarial  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  advisory  council  and  that  It 
supports  rolling  back  taxes;  the  third  column 
shows  the  tax  rate  that  would  be  required 
under  the  accounting  change  to  support  the 
benefits  In  HR  1. 

MUls  would  like  to  Increase  benefits  by  20 
per  cent  across  the  board,  and  this  plan 
would  require  a  higher  level  of  tax  contribu- 
tions law. 


tlon  that  was  working  Its  way  through  Con- 
gress In  1966.  "There  was  a  feeling  downtown 
that  he  would  veto  It."  Mills  said.  "One  of 
his  Cabinet  Secretaries  came  to  me  and  Bob 
Kerr  (Robert  S.  Kerr,  Democratic  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  from  1949  to  1963  and  then 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee)  and  we  told  him  we  would  pass 
it  at  the  end  of  the  session  and  he  could 
veto  It."  But  Mr.  Eisenhower  eventually 
signed  the  disablllty-ljenefits  program  Into 
law,  "on  the  basis  of  our  persuasion,"  said 
Mills. 

The  first  disability  benefit  checks  were 
maUed  out  In  1957. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Mills  was  approached 
by  a  disabled  man  as  he  was  walking  down 
the  street  In  his  home  town  of  Kensett,  Ark. 
As  Mills  teUs  the  story,  "this  feUow  said,  'Mr. 
Congressman,  I  want  you  to  thank  the  Pres- 
ident for  my  disability  Insurance." 

"I  straightened  him  out  pretty  quick." 
Mills  recalled. 

Today,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  resist- 
ing a  proposal  by  Mills  to  grant  an  across- 
the-board  Increase  of  20  per  cent  In  social 
security  benefits. 

But  Ironically,  should  this  measure  be  en- 
acted Mills  most  likely  wo\ild  find  the  same 
difficulties  in  Informing  the  voters  of  his 
own  role  and  that  of  other  Democrats  in 
Congress  In  writing  the  Increase  into  law. 
Tar  It  Is  the  custom  to  enclose  notices  with 
each  Increase  In  benefits  saying  that  they 
are  provided  imder  legislation  signed  by  the 
Incumbent  President. 


Year 

Present 
law 

H.R.l 

H.R.l 

(new 

method) 

Mills 
proposa 

1972 

1973-74  

4.60 
5.00 
5.00 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 

4.2 
4.2 
5.0 
5.0 
6.1 
6.1 

4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 

4.5 
5.75 

4.6 
4.6 

1975 

1976 

1977  to  2010 

2011  and  after.— 

4.6 
4.6 
4.9 
6.1 

The  Social  Security  AdmlrUstratlon  says 
that  under  present  law  the  average  contri- 
bution In  1973  to  the  social  security  fimds 
would  be  $298.09.  Under  HR  1  as  passed  by 
the  House  contributions  would  average 
$298.73,  and  under  Mills'  proposal  $313.85. 

Average  retirement  benefits  In  1972,  the 
agency  said,  would  be  $1,596  per  year  under 
present  law  and  would  be  $1,692  under  HR  1 
and  $1,932  under  the  Mills  plan. 

The  Cbedtt  Pkoblem 

Claiming  credit  with  the  voters  for  social 
security  benefit  Increases  can  be  a  difficult 
Job  for  Members  of  Congress,  as  Rep.  WUbur 
r.  Mills,  D-Ark..  can  testify. 

Mills,  chairman  stoce  1968  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  writes 
social  security  legislation,  tells  a  story  about 
an  encounter  with  a  constituent  16  years 
ago,  shortly  after  Congress  had  extended 
social  security  benefits  to  disabled  workers. 

President  Eisenhower,  Mills  recollected, 
had  strongly  opposed  the  disability  leglsla- 


BUNDESTAG  PASSES  TWO 
TREATIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
gratitude  that  we  learn  that  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag  today  voted  favorably  on 
ratification  of  friendship  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.  The  vote 
on  the  Moscow  Treaty  was  248  for,  10 
against,  and  238  abstensions;  on  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  the  tally  was  248  for,  17 
against,  and  231  abstensions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  German  up- 
per chamber  will  soon  concur  with  the 
decision  just  taken  by  the  lower  house, 
and  that  the  treaties  will  come  into 
force,  not  only  benefiting  Berlin,  but  also 
helping  to  relieve  tension  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  written  by  former 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman;  the  Bun- 
destag joint  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  491  for,  none  against,  five 
abstensions;  and  the  treaties  concerned 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  1971) 
Giving  Brandt  a  Chance 
(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

Washington. — In  one  of  the  most  fateful 
and  uncertain  votes  of  recent  years,  an  al- 
most evenly  divided  West  German  Bundestag 
win  shortly  be  asked  to  ratify  the  treaties 
Chancellor  Brandt  has  negotiated  with  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw. 

Relations  with  these  countries  have  been 
so  improved  that  the  West  German  Chan- 
cellor has  been  warmly  received  in  both 
former  enemy  capitals.  His  Initiatives  have 
been  widely  welcomed  and  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Agreement 
has  been  reached  among  the  four  occupying 
powers  and  the  German  authorities  which 
could  finaUy  settle  the  problem  of  Berlin. 
But   all   hinges   on   the  forthcoming   vote. 


If  the  treaties  are  defeated,  a  chain  of  un- 
fortunate events  will  be  unleashed  that  could 
check  and  perhaps  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward settlement  of  East-West  differences. 

A  provision  of  prime  Importance  In  the 
treaties  Is  the  acceptance  by  West  Germany 
of  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as  the  permanent 
western  border  of  Poland.  The  Potsdam  Con- 
ference of  July  1945,  permitted  Poland  to 
assume  administrative  responslbUltles  for 
former  Geiman  territories  up  to  that  line 
but  left  the  final  determination  to  the  peace 
settlement,  which  27  years  later  has  stiU  not 
taken  place. 

This  lack  of  legal  settlement  has  kept 
alive  an  unrealistic  hope  among  expellees 
from  the  lost  territory  and  other  Germans 
that  the  de  facto  boundary  might  be  changed. 
This  has  led  to  fear  of  German  revanchism 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  undermines  stability. 
The  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  East  and  West,  have  a  pro- 
found interest  to  the  final  acceptance  of 
the  existing  border.  Everyone  wUl  benefit 
from  a  relaxation  of  tensions  and  fears. 

With  ratification  of  the  treaties,  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries  will  feel  more  secure  and  be  less 
apprehensive  about  Germany.  When  Poles 
feel  threatened  by  Germany,  they  turn  to 
Moscow  for  protection.  As  they  feel  more 
secure,  their  natural  and  historic  desire  to 
look  toward  the  West  wlU  be  encouraged. 

Moscow  has  Indicated  that  It  will  not  make 
any  additional  concessions  to  secure  ratifica- 
tion. A  cold  period  of  Bonn-East  European 
relations  or  even  East-West  relations  is  like- 
ly to  ensue  If  the  treaties  fail  in  the  Bundes- 
tag. Without  ratification  Moscow  also  has 
stated  it  wlU  not  implement  the  agreements 
on  West  Berlin.  It  would  be  tragic  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  set  aside  this  most 
constructive  and  painstakingly  negotiated 
agreement  that  would  go  far  toward  stabiliz- 
ing Berlin  which  has  been  the  most  explosive 
point  in  Europe. 

With  the  repudiation  of  the  treaties,  the 
possibility  of  fxuther  progress  would  be  lost. 
There  would  be  no  European  security  confer- 
ence. Negotiations  for  a  mutual  balanced  re- 
duction of  forces  In  Europe,  the  best  way  to 
bring  United  States  troops  home,  would  be 
stalled.  The  failure  of  West  Germany  to 
reUeve  tensions  by  ratifying  the  treaty  Its 
Government  had  negotiated  wovild  Increase 
support  In  Congress  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment requiring  large  unilateral  withdrawals 
of  United  States  forces  to  Europe,  an  unwise 
way  to  reduce  omi  presence. 

This  Administration  has  been  ambivalent 
about  the  Brandt  ostpolitik  and  has  not  put 
Its  full  influence  behind  It.  It  has  evidently 
been  f  earf  \il  that  a  decrease  In  tension  might 
reduce  NATO  solidarity.  But  the  effect  on  the 
Warsaw  Pact  would  be  at  least  as  great.  In 
any  event,  the  purpose  of  NATO  Is  not  the 
structure  Itself  but  to  add  to  security.  Settle- 
ment of  areas  of  conflict  fvirthers  that  goal. 
The  Administration  has  seemed  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  meetings  to  Peking  and  Moscow 
that  it  has  neglected  our  vital  interests  in 
other  European  relationships. 

The  Christian  Democratic  party  in  Ger- 
many is  using  the  treaty  vote  to  attempt  to 
bring  down  the  Brandt  Government  and 
bring  itself  to  power.  It  is  shameful  to  permit 
domestic  politics  to  upset  vital  European 
progress.  The  Christian  Democrats'  faUure  to 
muster  the  necessary  absolute  majority  by 
Just  two  votes  in  last  week's  vote  of  no-con- 
fidence stm  leaves  the  situation  precarious 
because  for  ratification  it  will  be  Brandt  who 
must  obtain  an  absolute  majority. 

The  Christian  Democrats  have  taunted 
Brandt  over  lack  of  American  support  for  his 
ostpolitik.  Certainly  the  United  States  should 
bring  strong  pressure  quietly  but  firmly  on 
the  Christian  Democrats  maktog  plain  our 
concern  over  their  opposition  to  ratification. 
They  should  understand  that  if  they  come 
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Into  power  by  blocking  the  treaties  this  wUl 
adversely  affect  our  relations.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  if  such  representations  were 
made  by  the  United  States  they  would  not 
sway  the  few  votes  which  are  necessary  to 
Insure  ratification.  I  earnestly  hope  tliat  the 
United  States  Government  will  act  before  it 
Is  too  late. 

The  Joint  Rtsolution  of  the  Bundestag 
In  connection  with  the  voting  on  the 
treaty  of  12  Augxist  1970  between  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  on  the  treaty  of  7 
December  1970  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
concerning  the  basis  for  normalizing  their 
mutual  relations,  the  German  Bundestag  de- 
clares: 

1.  One  of  the  determining  alms  of  ovir  for- 
eign policy  Is  to  preserve  peace  in  Europe 
and  the  security  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  The  treaties  with  Moscow  and  War- 
saw, In  which  the  contracting  parties  sol- 
emnly and  wholly  renounce  the  use  of  force, 
are  designed  to  serve  those  alms.  They  con- 
stitute important  elements  of  the  modus 
Vivendi  which  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many seeks  to  establish  with  its  eastern 
neighbors. 

2.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
assumed  In  its  own  behalf  the  obligations  It 
undertook  in  the  treaties.  The  treaties  pro- 
ceed from  the  frontiers  as  actually  existing 
today,  the  unilateral  alteration  of  which  they 
exclude.  The  treaties  do  not  anticipate  a 
peace  settlement  for  Germany  by  treaty  and 
do  not  create  any  legal  foundation  for  the 
frontiers  existing  today. 

3.  The  inalienable  right  to  self-determina- 
tion is  not  aSected  by  the  treaties.  The  policy 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  aiming 
at  the  peaceful  restoration  of  national  unity 
within  the  European  framework  is  not  in 
contradiction  to  the  treaties  which  do  not 
prejudice  the  solution  of  the  German  ques- 
tion. By  demanding  the  implementation  of 
the  right  of  self-determination,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  does  not  make  any  ter- 
ritorial claims  nor  does  it  claim  any  altera- 
tion of  frontiers. 

4.  The  German  Bundestag  states  that  the 
continued  and  unrestricted  validity  of  the 
Bonn  conventions  and  of  the  related  arrange- 
ments and  declarations  of  1954  as  well  as  the 
continued  validity  of  the  agreement  con- 
cluded on  13  September  1955  between  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  not  affected 
by  the  treaties. 

5.  The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
four  powers  relating  to  Germany  as  a  whole 
and  to  Berlin  are  not  affected  by  the  treaties. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  final  settlement 
of  the  German  question  as  a  whole  is  stUl 
outstanding,  the  German  Bundestag  con- 
siders as  essential  the  continuance  of  those 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

6.  As  regards  the  significance  of  the  trea- 
ties, the  German  Bundestag  furthermore 
refers  to  the  memoranda  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  submitted  to  the  legislative 
bodies  together  with  the  bills  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  Moscow  and  Warsaw. 

7.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is 
firmly  embedded  in  the  Atlantic  alliance 
which  continues  to  form  the  basis  of  its  se- 
curity and  freedom. 

8.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will, 
together  with  Its  partners  in  the  community, 
unwaveringly  pursue  the  policy  of  European 
unification  with  the  aim  of  developing  the 
community  progressively  Into  a  political 
union. 

In  this  connection  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  proceeds  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries  will  enter  Into  co-operation  with 
the  EEC. 

9.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  re- 
asserts   its    firm    resolve    to    maintain   and 


develop  the  ties  between  Berlin  (West)  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  accord- 
ance with  the  quadriftartite  agreement  and 
the  German  supplementary  arrangements 
thereto.  It  will  also  In  the  future  ensure  the 
city's  viability  and  the  well-being  of  its 
people. 

10.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ad- 
vocates the  normalization  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  GDR.  It  proceeds  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  principles  of  detente  and  good 
neighbourliness  will  be  fully  applied  to  the 
relationship  between  people  and  institutions 
In  both  parts  of  Germany. 

Treaty  Between  The  Federal  Republic  Of 
Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics 

The  High  Contracting  Parties 

Anxious  to  contribute  to  strengthening 
peace  and  security  in  Europe  and  the  world, 

Convincei  that  peaceful  co-operation 
among  States  on  the  basis  of  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  complies  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
nations  and  the  general  interests  of  inter- 
national peace. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  agreed 
measures  previously  Implemented  by  them. 
In  particular  the  conclusion  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  13  September  1955  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  Diplomatic  Relations,  have  created 
favourable  conditions  for  new  important 
steps  destined  to  develop  further  and  to 
strengthen  their  mutual  relations, 

Desiring  to  lend  expression.  In  the  form  of 
a  treaty,  to  their  determination  to  Improve 
and  extend  co-operation  between  them,  in- 
cluding economic  relations  as  well  as  scien- 
tific, technological  and  cultural  contacts.  In 
the  Interest  of  both  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ABTICLE  1 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  consider 
It  an  Important  objective  of  their  policies  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  achieve 
detente. 

They  affirm  their  endeavour  to  further  the 
normalization  of  the  situation  in  Europe  and 
the  development  of  peaceful  relations  among 
all  European  States,  and  In  so  doing  proceed 
from  the  actual  situation  existing  in  this 
region. 

ARTICLE      2 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  in 
their  mutual  relations  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  ensuring  European  and  international  se- 
curity be  guided  by  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Accordingly  they  shall  settle  their 
disputes  exclusively  by  peaceful  means  and 
undertake  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force,  pursuant  to  Article  2  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Accordingly  they  shall 
settle  their  disputes  exclusively  by  peaceful 
means  and  undertake  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  pursuant  to  Article  2 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  any 
matters  affecting  security  in  Europe  or  in- 
ternational security,  as  well  as  in  their  mu- 
tual relations. 

ARTICLE     3 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  principles  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics share  the  realization  that  peace  can 
only  be  maintained  in  Europe  If  nobody  dis- 
turbs the  present  frontiers. 

They  undertake  to  respect  without  restric- 
tion the  territorial  integrity  of  all  States  in 
Europe  within  their  present  frontiers; 

They  declare  that  they  have  no  territorial 
claims  against  anybody  nor  will  assert  such 
claims  in  the  f  utiure; 

They  regard  today  and  shall  in  future  re- 
gard the  frontiers  of  all  States  in  Europe  as 
inviolable  such  as  they  are  on  the  date  of 


signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  including  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  which  forms  the  western 
frontier  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland 
and  the  frontier  between  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

ARTICLE    4 

The  present  Treaty  between  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  shall  not  affect  any 
bUateral  or  multUateral  treaties  or  arrange- 
ments previously  concluded  by  them. 

ARTICLE    s 

The  present  Treaty  is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion and  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of 
exchange  of  the  Instruments  of  ratification 
which  shall  take  place  in  Bonn. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  12  Aug\ist  1970  in  two 
originals,    each    In    the    German    and   Rus- 
sian   languages,    both    texts    being    equally 
authentic. 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Willy  Brandt, 
Walter  Scheel. 
For      the      Union      of      Soviet      Socialist 
Republics: 

Alexei  N.  Kosycin, 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 

Treaty  Between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Poland  Concerning  the  Basis  for  Nor- 
malizing Their  Mutual  Relations 
Considering  that  more  than  26  years  have 
passed  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
of  which  Poland  became  the  first  victim  and 
which  inflicted  great  suffering  on  the  nations 
of  Europe, 

Conscious  that  in  both  countries  a  new 
generation  has  meanwhile  grown  up  to  whom 
a  peaceful  future  should  be  secured. 

Desiring  to  establish  durable  foundations 

for  peaceful  coexistence  and  the  development 

of  normal  and  good  relations  between  them. 

Anxious  to  strengthen  peace  and  security 

In  Europe, 

Aware  that  the  inviolability  of  frontiers 
and  respect  for  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  all  States  in  Europe  within 
their  present  frontiers  are  a  basic  condition 
for  peace, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

(1)  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  state  in  mu- 
tual agreement  that  the  existing  boundary 
line  the  course  of  which  Is  laid  down  in 
Chapter  IX  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  of  2  August  1945  as  running 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  Immediately  west  of 
Swinemunde,  and  thence  along  the  Oder 
River  to  the  con^uence  of  the  western  Neisse 
River  and  along  the  western  Neisse  to  the 
Czechoslovak  frontier,  shall  constitute  the 
western  State  frontier  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Poland. 

(2)  They  reaffirm  the  inviolability  of  their 
existing  frontiers  now  and  in  the  future  and 
undertake  to  respect  each  other's  territorial 
integrity  without  restriction. 

(3)  They  declare  that  they  have  no  ter- 
ritorial claims  whatsoever  against  each  oth- 
er and  that  they  will  not  assert  such  clatma 
In  the  future. 

ARTICLE  n 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  shall  in  their 
mutual  relations  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
ensuring  European  and  international  secu- 
rity l)e  guided  by  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples embodied  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

(2)  Accordingly  they  shall,  pursuant  to 
Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  settle  all  their  disputes  exclusively 
by  peaceful  means  and  refrain  from  any 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  matters  affecting 
European  and  international  security  and  In 
their  mutual  relations. 
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ARTICLE   in 

(1)  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  shaU  take 
further  steps  towards  full  normalization  and 
a  comprehensive  development  of  their  mu- 
tual relations  of  which  the  present  Treaty 
shall  form  the  solid  foundation. 

(2)  They  agree  that  a  broadening  of  their 
co-operation  in  the  sphere  of  economic, 
scientific,  technological,  cultural  and  other 
relations  is  In  their  mutual  interest. 

ARTICLE    IV 

The  present  Treaty  shall  not  affect  any 
bilateral  or  multUateral  international  ar- 
rangements previously  concluded  by  elthes 
Contracting  Party  or  concerntag  them. 

ARTICLE   V 

The  present  Treaty  is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion and  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion which  shall  take  place  in  Bonn. 

In  ipitness  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  have  signed  the 
present  Treaty. 

Done  at  Warsaw  on  December  7,  1970  in 
two  originals,  each  in  the  German  and  Polish 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic- «  ^ 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Willy  Brandt, 
Walter  Scheel. 
For  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland : 

J6zef  Cyrankiewicz, 
Stefan   Jedrychowski. 


11:30  ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bellmon). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
11:35  a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNEY) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  3526,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  perfecting  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  to 
the  so-called  Church-Case  perfecting 
amendment,  as  amended,  to  section  701 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louisa 
DlLeonardo; 

HJl.  7375.  An  act  to  amend  the  statutory 
celling  on  salaries  payable  to  United  States 
magistrates;  and 

HJl.  12179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Swiff- 
Train  Co. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legfislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   1  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  1  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:11  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  im- 
til 1  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
convened when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.).  

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
suid  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoxmced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  14070.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.J.  Res.  234.  A  Joint  resolution  deploring 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Governor 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Tunney). 


[No.  181  Leg.] 

Allen  Byrd,  Gurney 

Baker  Harry  P.,  Jr.    Hughes 

Bible  Byrd,  Robert  C.  MlUer 

Hoggs  Fong  Sparkman 

Burdlck  Griffin  Symington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  A  quorum  is  not 
pi-esent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  CJhamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  1 1 :  30  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
10:55  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  3698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louisa 
DlLeonardo; 

HJl.  7376.  An  act  to  amend  the  sUtutory 
ceiling  on  salaries  payable  to  United  States 
magistrates;  and 

H.R.  12179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Swlff- 
TralnCo. 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Coldwater 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Matblas 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spoug 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
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Una  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYK)  are  absent  on  o£Bcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  are  absent  on  official  business  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Mexican  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  cannot 
proceed  until  there  is  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  ask  Senators  to  take 
their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Members  of  the  Senate  take  their  seats 
so  that  the  Senate  may  proceed?  The 
Senate  cannot  proceed  until  there  is 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  asked  for  a  quorum  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
today.  The  quorum  call  became  live  at 
1:08,  and  30  minutes  were  required  to 
establish  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Senate  went  into  session  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  we  have  better 
order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
convened  at  10  o'clock  today.  There  was 
one  15-minute  unanimous-consent  order 
for  the  recognition  of  a  Senator.  Follow- 
ing that  there  was  a  period  of  30  minutes 
for  morning  business.  Following  the  close 
of  morning  business  at  10:41,  there  have 
been  three  recesses.  The  first  recess 
started  at  10:55  a.m.  and  lasted  until 
11:30.  The  second  started  at  11:35  and 
lasted  imtil  noon.  The  third  started  at 
12:11  p.m.  and  lasted  until  1  o'clock  p.m. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  come 
in  atilO  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  Sena- 
tors are  not  going  to  debate  the  imfin- 
ished  business  before  the  Senate.  Since 
the  close  of  morning  business  today  there 
has  not  been  one  paragraph,  one  sen- 
tence, one  word,  one  consonant,  or  one 
vowel  spoken  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
or  on  either  side  of  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  stay  on  the 
floor  and  will  debate  the  unfinished  busi- 


ness, if  that  is  what  they  want  to  do. 
If  that  Is  not  what  they  wish  to  do,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  could  proceed 
with  other  business,  dispose  of  it,  and 
keep  the  calendar  reasonably  clear,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  time  June 
arrives,  the  Senate  is  going  to  have  a 
niunber  of  appropriation  bills,  a  very  con- 
troversial nomination  or  so.  and  other 
controversial  measiu-es  ready  for  action. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  cooperate 
on  all  sides.  I  do  not  mean  to  score  any 
Senator  or  any  group  of  Senators,  or 
anyone.  But  the  Senate  looks  ridiculous 
coming  in  at  10  o'clock,  and  then  having 
three  recesses  with  not  a  word  spoken 
regarding  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate— not  a  single  word — and  I  have  been 
on  this  floor  every  minute  since  morning 
business  was  closed. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  Senators  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  proceed  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  atomic  energy  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  is  here.  He  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  that  bni,  as  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  here.  We  have  previously  ob- 
tained imanimous  consent  to  take  that 
bill  up  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon;  but, 
Mr.  P/esident,  at  the  rate  we  are  going, 
and  with  the  disposition  of  the  Senate 
apparently  being  what  it  is — ^not  to  de- 
bate the  imfinished  business  at  this 
time — I  would  hope  we  could  proceed  now 
with  the  atomic  energy  bill.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  that  bill, 
1  hour  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
and  30  minutes  on  any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
nor  I  am  sure  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, to  disturb  the  regiilar  procedure 
on  the  pending  business.  We  realize  how 
important  the  foreign  aid  bill  is,  together 
with  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed  with  relation  to  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam.  But  in  view  of  the 
situation  that  no  progress  is  being  made, 
and  realizing  that  the  legislation  we  wish 
to  discuss  has  to  do  with  an  emergency 
situation — we  have  been  told  by  reliable 
people  that  there  are  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  we  might  have  a  brown- 
out or  a  blackout  unless  we  do  something 
about  temporary  licenses  on  certain  nu- 
clear reactors  that  have  been  constructed 
or  substantially  constructed,  so  that  tem- 
porary operating  licenses  might  be  issued 
in  order  to  avert  the  crisis  of  a  brown- 
out or  blackout — I  think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  need  to  wait  un- 
til 3  o'clock.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  this,  or  at  least 
we  ought  to  have  some  activity  that  is 
productive. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  though 
yesterday  there  was  a  request  to  take  up 
the  AEC  bill  which  did  not  succeed,  I 
wish  to  say  that  now  I  fully  support  the 
request  of  the  acting  majority  leader, 
and  I  fully  concur  with  his  position  at 
this  time.  I  think  it  will  not  only  be 


Important  in  providing  a  matter  for  the 
Senate  to  deal  with  at  this  time,  but  is 
Important  on  its  own  merits.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  also  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
country,  I  think  it  is  clear  now  that  we 
should  proceed  to  consider  the  other 
measure.  So  I  now  join  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  commend  the  leadership  for  making 
this  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
will  yield,  I  wish  to  join  in  his  request. 
The  AEC  bill  Is  legislation  as  to  which 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  controversy, 
and  on  which  we  could  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  If  we  do  so,  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  will  look  much  better  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country. 

I  would  hope  that  we  might  be  able 
to  take  up  other  measures  as  well,  on  a 
two-track  basis  or  on  some  other  basis — 
measures  that  the  Senate  could  act  on 
and  come  to  a  conclusion  about.  It  is 
quite  obvious  to  everyone,  I  think,  as 
the  President  prepares  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  week  on  his  trip  to  Moscow 
for  very  critical  and  Important  discus- 
sions, that  there  are  many  in  the  Senate 
who  do  not  believe  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  vote  on  some  of  the  measiu-es 
that  have  been  proposed.  I  do  not  say 
that  so  much  because  of  concern  as  to 
how  a  particular  vote  would  come  out, 
but  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's mission  should  be  affected  by  what 
we  do  or  say  here  while  he  is  in  Moscow. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise 
and  most  appropriate  to  lay  the  pending 
business  aside  temporarily  so  the  Senate 
could  now  take  up  the  AEC  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  those  comments.  We  all  feel 
very  deeply  about  the  war,  and  we  be- 
lieve— I  know  I  certainly  believe — that  we 
want  to  support  and  back  the  President 
in  every  conceivable  way  consistent  with 
our  own  conscience  in  this  very  important 
mission  he  is  embarking  upon.  So  I  would 
not  want  to  see  us  get  into  matters  that 
would  contribute  in  any  way  to  diminish- 
ing the  success  and  progress  that  the 
Piesident  would  otherwise  have. 

I  feel  that  a  two-track  system  is  not 
only  essential  and  necessary  on  this 
pending  measure  which  we  can  moye  into 
immediately,  but  I  would  also  very  much 
like  an  opportunity,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  is  present,  to  really  question 
what  has  happened  to  H.R.  1.  We  are 
going  to  run  into  the  conventions  this 
summer,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  some  very  important,  urgent 
legislation.  That  legislation  was  prom- 
ised. It  was  promised  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Commitee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  that 
H.R.  1  would  be  on  the  floor  by  March  1. 
Over  20  Governors  have  Incorporated  in 
their  State  budgets  for  this  fiscal  year 
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certain  amoimts  of  Interim  welfare  relief 
money  that  the  administration  supports, 
and  that  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
indicated  stnd  promised  to  seek.  Yet, 
here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
welfare  reform  and  revenue  sharing 
bills  have  not  been  passed. 

As  time  goes  on,  we  will  have  a  terrible 
logjam.  I  fully  support,  100  percent,  the 
position  of  the  acting  majority  leader  to- 
day that  we  should  have  a  two-track  sys- 
tem and  keep  as  busy  as  possible.  Let  us 
keep  the  Senate  tending  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  as  rapidly  as 
we  can,  and  let  us  get  out  of  committees 
as  rapidly  as  we  can  the  great  logjam  of 
legislation  that  will  otherwise  descend 
upon  us  at  a  time  when  we  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  handle  it  this  summer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  implying  any 
criticism,  in  an  unfriendly  way,  of  any 
Senator.  The  criticism  I  have  offered  is 
constructive,  and  is  directed  toward  all  of 
us.  I  feel  we  will  have  the  cooperation  of 
all  Senators,  If  we  strive  for  an  imder- 
standing,  in  setting  aside  the  pending 
business  from  time  to  time  temporarily 
and  briefly  to  take  up  other  matters.  It  is 
not  at  all  my  inclination  to  set  the  mat- 
ter aside  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Apparently  the  question 
as  propounded  is  related  to  a  two-track 
system.  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  is  that 
true  or  not? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  state 
that  I  believe  I  have  already  answered 
that  question.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
set  this  matter  aside  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  I  just  hope,  however,  that  the 
leadership  will  have  the  imderstanding 
and  cooperation  of  all  Senators — and  I 
believe  the  leadership  will  have  that  co- 
operation— in  setting  aside  from  time  to 
time  the  imfinished  business — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  will  have  cooperation  from  all 
Senators  in  setting  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness aside  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  from  time 
to  time  to  take  up  other  items  on  the 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  object  to  such  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  circumstances  might  arise  where  ob- 
jection woiild  be  made  to  other  requests 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  moving  ahead  today,  ba- 
sically because  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  in 
attendance  on  the  floor  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  day  and  has  certainly  been  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  discuss  the  matter  at 
hand.  But  there  has  been  no  debate.  I 
imply  no  criticism  toward  him  or  any- 
one else. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LAY  ASIDE  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 


finished business,  S.  3526,  be  now  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside;  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  consideratioQ  of 
S.  3543  and  ccmtinue  consideratloa  of  S. 
3543  until  that  matter  is  disposed  of; 
and  that  the  unfinished  business  remain 
in  a  temporarily  laid-aside  status  until 
S.  3543  is  disposed  of  or  until  the  close 
of  business  today,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — ^I  did  ask  whether  Senator 
Long  could  give  us  a  brief  report.  WoiUd 
it  be  possible,  following  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  to  immediately  engage 
in  a  2-minute  colloquy — which  is  all  we 
would  need — to  get  a  clarification  as  to 
how  H.R.  1  stands,  and  then  proceed 
immediately? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  getting  time  from  Senators 
who  would  be  in  control  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
do  that,  once  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  need  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  vnll  yield  3  minutes, 
once  I  am  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  3543,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3543)  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Conmilssion  to  Issue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes for  nuclear  power  reactors  under  cer- 
tain circim:istances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement,  there  will 
be  1  hour  to  each  side  on  this  bill. 

Who  yields  time? 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
now  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber, so  that  I  might  address  this  question 
directly  to  him. 

He  knows  better  than  anyone  else  the 
urgent  need  for  welfare  reform,  a  matter 
so  urgent  that  many  people  feel  we  just 
have  to  junk  our  present  chaotic  and  un- 
workable system,  that  is  bankrupting  our 
States.  The  financial  stress  on  our  States 
is  so  great  that  more  than  20  Governors 
have  contacted  me  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Percy  emergency  welfare  relief 
amendment,  urging  that  we  handle  this 
matter  as  quickly  as  possible.  Based  upon 
the  representations  made  in  tills  Cham- 
ber last  November,  many  of  these  Gover- 
nors have  incorporated  in  their  budgets 
a  certain  amount  of  Federal  relief  for 
their  welfare  costs.  Without  H.R.  1,  there 
would  be  no  Federal  relief. 


In  a  colloquy  which  I  had  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  many 
months  ago,  it  was  determined  and 
stated  by  him  that  we  could  expect  to 
have  that  measure  on  the  floor  as  early 
as  February  15  and  no  later  than 
March  1. 

I  know  that  our  State  has  counted 
heavily  on  having  this  measure  passed  by 
now.  Here  we  are  moving  toward  the 
summer  period,  when  we  all  will  be  oc- 
cupied in  Miami,  and  I  can  see  the  weeks 
going  into  months,  and  still  we  have  no 
H.R.  1. 

I  realize  the  complexity,  I  realize  the 
tremendous  load,  and  I  recognize  that, 
when  the  national  debtrceiling  bill  came 
along,  the  administration  asked  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  set  aside  its  work  for 
the  3  days  it  required  to  have  that  emer- 
gency provision  taken  care  of.  I  Imow  the 
committee  has  been  meeting  steadily. 
But  could  we  have  some  understanding 
now  as  to  why  the  March  1  date  was  not 
met — and  as  to  when  we  can  reasonably 
expect  H.R.  1,  the  social  security  and 
welfare-reform  bill,  to  be  on  the  floor, 
so  that  the  important  provision  to  pro- 
vide the  States  interim  fiscal  relief  for 
fiscal  1972  until  welfare  reform  takes 
place  could  be  incorporated  in  that  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  reply  to  the  Senator,  because  I  do  want 
to  explain  this  to  the  Senate. 

It  was  my  hope  that  we  would  have 
this  measure  on  the  floor  about  the  time 
the  Senator  Indicated,  and  I  anticipated 
that  we  would  have  a  bill  here  by  now. 
Unfortunately,  this  measure  has  proved 
to  entail  a  great  deal  more  than  this 
Senator  could  anticipate  at  that  time.  We 
did  manage  to  conclude  the  hearings  in 
3  weeks,  in  spite  of  some  criticism  that 
could  be  leveled  at  us  at  that  point  for 
undue  haste  on  this  important  measure, 
which  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
significant  piece  of  social  legislation 
passed  in  the  23  years  I  have  been  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  5  minutes  be  granted  for  tills  col- 
loquy, without  the  time  being  taken  from 
the  time  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  my  hope  that  we 
would  have  been  able  to  complete  our 
work  on  this  matter  by  this  time. 

We  did  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  hearings — only  about  3  weeks — but 
this  measure  involves  so  many  thinps 
and  it  has  so  much  complexity,  and  the 
committee  found  so  many  things  that 
in  its  judgment  were  wrong  with  whpt 
the  House  sent  us,  that  we  felt  that  we 
should  draft  a  bill  that  would  make 
work  more  attractive  than  welfare,  and 
we  are  doing  that. 

We  have  voted  on  provisions  which 
will  provide  the  States  relief  along  the 
line  that  the  Senator  has  been  suggest- 
ing. 

The  committee  is  meeting  every  day 
from  Monday  through  Friday.  We  are 
meeting  whether  or  not  we  have  a  quo- 
rum, trying  to  move  on  with  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  hope  we  will  be  reporting  on  this 
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matter  within  the  next  10  days  or  2 
weeks,  and  I  wish  I  could  guarantee 
that.  Unfortunately,  so  much  is  involved 
in  this  matter  that  in  trying  to  help 
straighten  out  a  very  bad  situation,  in 
which  welfare  has  become  far  more 
attractive  than  work  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  the  committee,  in  doing 
a  responsible  job  and  recommending  to 
the  Senate  what  it  thinks  should  be  the 
answer  to  the  many  difficult  problems, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  take  more  time 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  we 
will  be  able  to  conclude  our  action  on 
this  measure  with  less  overall  calendar 
time  spent  in  executive  sessions  than 
did  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Even  though  the  committee 
amended  the  bill,  and  in  executive  ses- 
sion the  Committee  on  Finance  is  pro- 
posing to  submit  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  family  as- 
sistance plan,  we  think  we  can  submit 
something  that  would  be  substantially 
as  attractive  to  those  remaining  on  wel- 
fare, as  what  they  would  have  under 
the  family  assistance  plan  and,  at  the 
same  time,  something  that  would  be  far 
more  attractive  for  people  to  go  to  work 
than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

Much  of  the  mess  that  the  welfare  sit- 
uation is  in  now — and  it  would  be  a  big- 
ger mess,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  passed 
the  bill  the  House  sent  to  us — results 
from  having  welfare  payments  so  high 
that  welfare  becomes  more  attractive 
than  low-paying  jobs. 

We  will  have  the  bill  out  here  as  soon 
as  we  can.  I  believe  the  chances  are  good 
that  we  can  have  it  out  in  time  so  that 
if  the  Senate  can  limit  itself  to  three 
weeks'  consideration  of  the  bill,  we 
might  be  able  to  pass  the  bill  between 
now  and  the  first  national  party  con- 
vention. But  I  cannot  guarantee  that. 
I  say  that  as  one  who  is  there  every  day 
doing  all  I  can  to  move  the  measure 
along,  declining  to  set  this  aside  for 
other  matters. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  want  to  be  as  under- 
standing as  possible  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem,  but  I  also  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  From  Louisiana 
has  a  remarkable  ability  to  get  things 
done  when  he  really  puts  himself  be- 
hind it.  I  want  to  remind  him  that  when 
I  withdrew  my  amendment.  I  did  so  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  we  would 
have  the  bill  on  the  floor  no  later  than 
March  1. 1  would  like  to  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  further,  that  he 
only  took  one  exception,  when  he  said, 
"I  have  only  one  reservation.  If  the  Pres- 
ident comes  in  here  with  some  request, 
he  considers  so  urgent  that  everything 
else  should  stand  aside,  we  ^ill  have  to 
consider  that  request." 

The  administration  came  forth  with 
one  request  that  took  3  days,  which 
would  mean  having  H.R.  1  on  the  floor 
on  February  18  or  March  4;  but  here 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  May  and  no 
HJl.  1. 

I  put  into  the  Record  the  letters  and 
telegrams  from  20  Governors  saying  how 
urgently  they  needed  this  emergency 
relief.  Given  what  was  promised  last 
November  in  this  Chamber,  they  incor- 
porated this  emergency  rehef  in  their 
budgets.   Without   it   they   could   face 


bankruptcy.  Many  States  by  law  carmot 
incur  indebtedness  in  operating  expenses, 
lliey  would  be  faced  with  the  "gun"  on 
June  30,  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
is  the  problem.  So,  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  pursue  this  matter.  It  is 
ivgent,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  urgency  that  is  felt  by  the  States 
to  see  the  expeditious  passage  of  this 
legislation  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor is  handling. 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  sympathize 
with  him.  If  I  were  the  only  Senator  on 
that  committee,  that  bill  would  be  here 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  time  of  the  SenaUH*  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  are  16  members  on 
that  committee  and  each  one  feels  an 
obligation  to  do  his  duty.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that,  even  though  we  are 
doing  far  more  and  recommending  far 
more  drastic  departures  from  what  was 
sent  to  us  from  the  White  House  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  believe 
that  we  will  be  able  to  conclude  our 
deliberations  in  less  time,  in  executive 
sessions,  than  did  the  House,  even  though 
the  House  was  rushing  to  try  to  get  the 
bill  to  us  before  Easter,  and  the  House 
committee  could  not  complete  its  bill  any 
sooner.  While  I  am  disappointed  that 
we  could  not  meet  the  date  I  mentioned 
to  the  Senator,  the  same  thing  was  true  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  distingxiished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  House.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  believes  Chairman  Mills  is  not 
an  effective  chairman  and  an  effective 
Representative.  He  did  the  best  he  could 
to  report  this  bill  to  the  House  by  the 
date  he  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  am  trying 
as  best  I  can  to  report  the  bill  as  soon  as 
the  Finance  Committee  can  complete  its 
work. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana.  I  fully  support 
his  efforts  to  expedite  this  legislation. 

Mr.  IX3NG.  I  promise  to  continue  my 
best  efforts  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  for  yielding  us  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  same  conditions,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know  of  any  chairman  of 
a  committee  who  could  have  worked 
more  diligently  on  this  matter  than  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  .  He  has  had  the  committee 
in  session  almost  every  day  since  Janu- 
ary. 

This  is  an  imm«isely  complex  bill, 
containing  at  least  four  pieces  of  legis- 
lation; namely,  welfare,  medicare,  medi- 
caid, and  social  security. 


The  legislation  which  came  to  the 
committee  under  the  guise  of  welfare 
reform  was  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  welfare  reform.  It  was  wel- 
fare expansion. 

The  committee  had  to  start  at  the  be- 
ginning, to  try  to  get  the  bill  in  some 
sort  of  shape  to  submit  to  the  Senate. 
The  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distingmshed  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, has  been  working  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month 
since  January.  I  do  not  know  how  any 
committee  chairman  could  have  handled 
this  matter  more  diligently  or  more  con- 
scientiously than  has  the  Saiator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

So  far  as  this  legislation  being  passed 
by  the  Senate  is  concerned,  prior  to  the 
time  the  Senate  adjourns  for  the  first 
national  convention,  in  my  judgment,  it 
cannot  be  done.  It  should  not  be  done. 

The  Senate — if  it  is  going  to  imder- 
stand  the  biU,  and  I  assume  the  Senate 
wants  to  xmderstand  it  before  voting  on 
such  a  gigantic  proposal — will  have  to 
take  weeks  to  understand  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  any  imanimous-consent  requests 
to  limit  the  time  for  consideration  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  of  this  very  compli- 
cated and  complex  bill,  H.R.  1. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  again  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done 
everything  he  can  to  try  to  bring  the 
bUl  to  the  floor  in  the  least  possible  time 
and.  simultaneously,  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  in  an  understandable  form  and  in 
a  form  that  will  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fnwn  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14582)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreemait  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  nimibered 
8,  10,  14,  17,  19,  25,  26,  and  40  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  6,  12,  22,  23,  27,  33,  and  38  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OP  1954 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3543)  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  issue  temporary  operating  licenses  for 
nuclear  power  reactors  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  It  the  Intention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  not  going  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  this  matter  is 
of  such  Importance  that  I  should  like  to 
request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  More  Senators  have 
now  come  into  the  Chamber  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  renew  his 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PRIVILECE  OF  THE  FLOOB 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Parler,  special  coxmsel  to  the  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  was  reported  imanimously 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. It  is  Identical  to  H  Jl.  14655  which 
was  passed  by  the  other  body  by  voice 
vote  on  May  3, 1972. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  imderstands  exactly 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  It  is  in- 
tended for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
alone — to  deal  with  an  emergency  power 
shortage  situation  which  is  already  upon 
us,  but  which  is  expected  to  be  alleviated 
by  October  of  next  year.  In  other  ^ords, 
the  legislation  Is  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing   timely    licensing    actions    to 
avoid  o''  minimize  the  chances  of  black- 
outs   and    brownouts    throughout    this 
country.  The  legislation  is  in  the  public 
interest   to   deal   with    the   emergency 
situation.  Legislation  to  deal  with  this 
emergency  has  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  has  been  endorsed  In 
hearings  before  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  legislation  would  provide,  for  an 
interim  period  which  will  end  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  1973,  additional  authority  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to   permit 
the    temporary    licensing    of    nuclear 
powerplants    to   meet    essential    power 
needs.  The  15  nuclear  powerplants  which 
have  been  either  fully  or  substantially 
constructed  could  be  considered  for  tem- 
porary licenses.  The  need  for  this  addi- 
tional authority  arises  mostly  because 
the  permanent  license  for  these  plants 
Is  being,  or  is  expected  to  be,  contested, 
and  these  contested  hearings  could  be 
well  prolor^ed  as  every  Senator  knows. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  contest,  no 
additional  licensing  authority  is  needed. 
The  additional  authority  has  no  applica- 
tion to  licensing  proceedings  which  are 
not  contested. 

In  conferring  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  authority  needed  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  situation,  the  legis- 
lation does  not  dilute  the  Commission's 
safety  and  environmental  responsibili- 
ties. 
Any  party  to  the  licensing  proceeding 


could  file  affidavits  in  support  of,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  Issuance  of  the  tem- 
porary operating  license.  As  indicated 
clearly  in  the  committee's  report  on  the 
bill,  the  purpose  of  the  temporary  oper- 
ating license  proceeding  is  to  establish 
a  record  on  the  findings  which  the  Com- 
mission must  make  for  pui-poses  of  tem- 
porary operation.  That  proceeding  is  not 
to  be  used  to  reopen  issues  which  have 
already  been  decided,  or  to  debate  issues 
which,  in  the  Commission's  judgment, 
can  be  decided  in  the  contested  hearing 
on  the  full-term  license.  Nothing  in  the 
bill  prescribes  inflexible  procedural  re- 
quirements, such  as  opportunities  for 
discovei-y  and  cross-examination,  which 
must  be  followed  in  all  temporary  licens- 
ing proceedings  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  indindual  proceed- 
ing. If  all  interested  parties  to  the  tem- 
porary licensing  proceeding  agree,  the 
expedited  procedures  can  be  waived  in 
the  interest  of  permitting  temporary 
operation. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  affidavits  raised  a  substantial 
issue  o-  material  fact  which  must  be 
reserved  for  purposes  of  the  temporary 
operating  licensing  findings,  the  Com- 
mission would  not  be  precluded  from 
holding  a  trial  type  hearing  on  such  an 
issue  in  rare  instances  when,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, such  a  hearing  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  resolve  the  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  be- 
cause he  has  expressed  supplemental 
views  in  the  committee's  report. 

It  is  clear  to  both  of  us,  I  believe,  that 
what  we  have  to  contend  with  here  is  the 
case  of  about  15  nuclear  reactors  which 
have  already  been  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially constructed  in  areas  of  the 
country  where  there  is  an  anticipated 
shortage  of  electric  energy  resulting  pos- 
sibly in  blackouts  or  brownouts,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be. 

At  any  rate,  this  additional  licensing 
authority  is  temporary  in  effect.  It  ex- 
pires on  October  30,  1973.  It  will  not  af- 
fect licensing  proceedings  for  full-term 
operation.  It  still  contains  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commission  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  applicable  law  and  to 
file  what  has  commcxily  been  referred  to 
as  a  "mini-environmentar'  report  if  the 
final  detailed  environmental  statement 
is  not  yet  available.  However,  if.  in  the 
judgment  or  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission,  certain  questions  are  raised 
of  a  substantial  nature  which,  in  their 
judgment  must  be  resolved  prior  to  tem- 
porary operation,  the  Commission  must, 
xmder  expedited  procedures,  provide  for 
the  development  of  an  adequate  record 
to  support  its  findings.  In  some  instances 
the  Commission  may  deem  it  best  to  uti- 
lize evidentiary  trial-type  procedures  to 
assist  in  resolving  the  issue,  and  it  is  not 
precluded  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  it  as 
clearly  as  I  can.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  agrees  with  that  being 
the  intent  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  that  inquiry.  I  did  in  fact  file 
supplemental  views  as  the  Committee  on 


Atomic  Energy  reported  this  measxire  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  TTiose  views 
appear  at  pages  13  through  17  of  the 
printed  report. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  characteriza- 
tions of  the  bill  and  the  piuroses  out- 
lined by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  On  the  particular  point 
he  puts — that  is  whether  or  not,  as  I 
undei-stand  it,  there  is  a  technique  for 
establishing  a  safeguard  for  those  who 
would  challenge  the  issuance  of  an  inte- 
rim license — it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
bill  provides  that  one  can  make  an  issue 
of  fact  by  affidavit  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission will  determine  on  the  public  rec- 
ord whether  there  is  a  significant,  mate- 
rial issue  of  safety  or  environmental  im- 
pact involved  which  must  be  resolved  for 
purposes  of  the  required  findings  for 
temporary  operation. 

If,  in  the  Coniimission's  judgment 
there  is  such  an  issue,  they  would  pre- 
sumably set  it  dowTX  for  hearing  as  they 
would  do  vmder  the  authority  which  the 
AEC  already  possesses.  If  they  do  not 
find  there  is  an  unresolved  dispute  about 
a  material  fact  relating  to  the  findings 
which  the  Commission  must  make  to 
license  temporary  operation,  or  if  there 
were  agreement  of  the  parties,  there 
would  be  no  trial-type  hearing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  would  be  no 
hearing.  However,  if  the  hearing  is  held, 
it  would  be  conducted  under  expedited 
procedures  which  should  be  sufficiently 
fiexible  to  permit  the  temporary  operat- 
ing licensing  action  to  be  taken  on  a 
timely  basis  to  meet  or  alleviate  the 
power  crisis.  In  some  instances,  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  it  best  to  utilize  a 
trial-type  hearing  to  resolve  an  issue,  and 
it  is  not  precluded  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  trial-type  hearing 
would  be  required  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  were  substantial  unresolved 
issues  of  fact  which  the  Commission  must 
resolve  for  purpose  of  temporary  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct,  if  the 
issue  relates  to  the  granting  of  a  tem- 
porary operating  license. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
other  issue  on  which  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  agree  with  me. 
That  concerns  the  exercise  of  discretion 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
determining  whether  substantial  issues 
relating  to  temporary  operation  have 
been  raised.  There  is  already  established 
in  the  law  methods  to  facilitate  such  a 
determination.  Those  methods  are  not 
affected  by  this  legislation. 

If  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  issuance 
of  a  temporary  interim  license,  affidavits 
will  be  filed  and  the  Commission  will  de- 
termine on  the  public  record  whether 
there  is  a  material  issue  of  fact  by  using 
these  procedures.  And  if  they  decide  there 
is  no  such  issue,  there  would  be  no  trial- 
type  hearing.  If  they  decided  there  is 
such  an  issue,  the  parties  continue  to 
have  the  flexibility  to  consent  to  proce- 
dures to  resolve  them.  The  Commission 
has  available  to  it  a  great  deal  of  proce- 
dural flexibility.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  temporary  licensing  proceeding 
"shall  be  conducted  with  expedited  pro- 
cedures as  the  Commission  may  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  deem  appropriate." 
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The  authority  in  the  AEC  in  this  re- 
spect already  exists.  It  is  just  that  the 
AEC  has  never  used  it  before  through 
abbreviating  the  hearings  or  short-cir- 
cuiting the  hearings  and  very  properly 
doing  what  we  are  describing  under  the 
statute  and  the  existing  authority  of  the 
AEC  Act. 

This  is  to  make  certain  that  the  act 
does  in  fact  spell  out  in  clear  detail  what 
we  mean,  and  that  is  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate, quick  method  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  record  to  suppoi-t 
the  temporary  operation  finding  with- 
out time-consuming  procedures  which 
threaten  to  bog  down  these  plants  com- 
mencing this  summer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  to  assure  that  the 
AEC  established  procedures  for  tempo- 
rary operating  licenses  which  would  not 
cause  a  delay  in  operation  that  might 
be  prolonged  and  prolonged  even  if  there 
is  an  emergency  power  need.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  meet  or  alleviate 
emergency  power  shortage  situations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  courts  will  un- 
derstand what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
are  not  trying  to  subvert  the  law.  We 
are  not  trying  to  affect  the  safety  re- 
quirements that  ordinarily  miist  be  ex- 
ercised in  this  important  area.  We  are 
not  trying  to  do  that  at  all. 

We  are  trying  to  meet  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. And,  for  this  reason,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  grant  this  temporary  licens- 
ing authority  on  an  interim  basis  imtil 
October  30,  1973,  so  that  we  can  meet 
this  crisis  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
assure  the  safety  of  the  temporary  opera- 
tion of  reactors  which  have  been  fully 
or  substantially  constructed  and  also 
protect  the  environment. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  decisions 
on  these  matters  in  cormection  with  the 
full-term  license  tends  to  be  prolonged 
and  prolonged,  and  we  actually  get  no- 
where. In  the  meantime  a  large  part  of 
the  country  may  be  in  the  dark. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  for  a 
moment,  I  will  indicate  on  this  chart 
what  we  mean  so  that  the  Senate  will 
understand  what  we  are  up  against.  We 
have  some  charts  here  that  reveal  the 
situation.  We  should  take  a  look  at  them. 
The  red  markings  signify  those  areas. 
The  areas  are  in  North  Dakota,  Wyo- 
ming, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota. Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  part 
of  Mississippi,  all  of  Texas  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Part  of  Missouri 
also.  Right? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Part  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  here. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  not  want  to  put 
him  in  the  dark. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  He  does  not  want 
to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
for  the  power  shortage  of  1972.  Now,  if 
we  go  to  the  winter  of  1972  and  1973  it 
becomes  alleviated  to  some  extent,  and 
the  predicted  shortages  are  expected  to 
worsen  for  the  summer  of  1973.  No  data 
are  available  beyond  that  period.  That 
is  why  this  is  on  a  temporary  basis.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  imderstand  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  matter.  This  is  an 
administration  recommendation  and  this 
has  been  advanced  by  the  administration 
and  endorsed  in  open  hearings  by  Mr. 
Train,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  by  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  serve  under  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have  followed  the 
discussions  on  this  subject  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  completely  agree  with 
him.  I  would  also  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Termessee  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  in  presenting  this 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  action 
promptly  on  this  legislation,  especially 
in  that  if  we  do  run  into  a  serious  power 
shortage  it  will  be  too  late  to  h£uidle  it. 
In  this  country  we  have  already  had 
many  brownouts  and  we  could  have  dan- 
gerous blackouts.  Therefore,  I  support 
this  legislation  and  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue with  my  statement,  the  hearing 
and  decisional  process  on  the  tempo- 
rary license  shall  be  conducted  with  ex- 
pedited procedures  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  specifically  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe. The  flexibility  given  to  the  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  these  expedited  pro- 
cedures is  consonant  with  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  the  temporary  licensing 
authority  is  to  provide  a  reasonable 
means  of  meeting  or  avoiding  emergency 
situations. 

Significant  provisions  relating  to  a 
temporary  operating  license  vmder  S. 
3543  include: 

A.  The  Commission  must  make  the 
required  safety  and  environmental  deter- 
minations for  purposes  of  the  temporary 
operation. 

B.  The  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  all  other 
applicable  law  must  be  satisfied. 

C.  The  temporary  licensing  authority 
could  only  be  used  to  meet  essential 
power  needs. 

D.  The  authority  to  issue  temporary 
operating  licenses  would  expire  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1973. 

E.  The  applicant  must  proceed  with 
due  diligence  to  obtain  its  permanent 
license ;  and  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  tempo- 
rary license  must  be  vacated. 

In  my  view,  S.  3543  is  responsive  to  the 
administration's  request  for  additional 


legislative  authority  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency power  situations  and  to  avoid  im- 
necessary  brownouts  or  blackouts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  done 
excellent  work  in  bringing  this  measiu-e 
to  the  Senate.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
offer  except  to  say  I  think  the  bill  is  es- 
sential. It  is  necessary.  I  think  the  bill 
is  prudent.  I  think  it  is  desirable  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  best  efforts 
to  alleviate  the  threat  of  a  serious  elec- 
trical power  shortage  this  summer  to 
prevent  blackouts  and  brownouts  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  we  make  all  safe- 
guards we  can  possibly  make  against  in- 
fringement on  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

I  think  the  bill  is  a  good  bill.  We  had 
strenuous  and  energetic  debate  in  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  We 
considered  a  number  of  bills  and  alter- 
natives, including  administration  pro- 
posals, and  others  introduced  by  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  Eh^ery  proposal 
which  came  before  the  committee  was 
tested  under  the  heat  and  fire  of  debate. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that,  serving  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  have  substantial  jurisdiction  in 
the  field  of  environmental  programs,  as 
well  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  have  tried  to  give  this  matter 
broad  overview  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
power  supply  of  the  Nation  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  environmental  impact.  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  bill;  I  think  it  is  a 
good  bill. 

On  the  additional  temporary  operating 
licensing  authority  and  the  procedural 
flexibility  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion, I  think  the  bill  is  clear  and  imam- 
biguous.  It  speaks  for  itself.  I  think  the 
report  language  is  helpful  in  further  ex- 
plaining the  background  and  the  situa- 
tion as  it  was  viewed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  But  this  is  one 
case  where  the  language  of  the  statute 
is  explicit  and  we  can  relate  it  to  other 
sections  of  the  law,  including  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
explained  what  would  happen.  We  would 
contemplate  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
production  of  electricity  in  the  United 
States  and  have  nuclear  powerplants  to 
meet  this  crisis  would  make  application 
for  a  temporary  license  if  their  applica- 
tion for  a  full-term  license  is  contested 
and  subject  to  excessive  delay.  Some 
would  say  that  this  bill  makes  it  so  cum- 
bersome that  they  might  as  well  apply 
for  a  permanent  license  instead  of  a  tem- 
porary license.  I  wish  to  state  there  is  a 
substantial  difference. 

While  we  fully  protect  the  right  to 
challenge  the  determination  of  the  AEC 
and  other  regxilatory  agencies,  there  are 
real  differences  between  licensing  a  tem- 
porary operation  and  a  permanent  op- 
eration of  a  powerplant.  As  I  point  out 
on  page  15  of  my  views : 

The  point  Is  that  the  short-term  operation 
of  a  nuclear  power  reactor,  often  at  less  than 
Its  full  power  capacity,  may  pose  far  fewer 
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issues  of  radiolc^ical  health  and  safety  and 
environmental  Impact  than  might  the  fuU- 
term,  full-power  operation  of  the  same  nu- 
clear plant. 

So  there  is  something  real  to  be  gained 
as  distinguished  from  a  permanent  op- 
erating license. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  pass  this  bill, 
as  the  House  already  has  done,  that  the 
public  utilities  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  legislation  and  bring  these  14  or  15 
powerplants  in  line  this  year,  and  give 
us  the  opportxmity  to  alleviate  the  threat 
of  blackouts  and  brownouts.  Congress  is 
doing  its  part  legislatively  and  has  shown 
great  concern  for  the  environmental  im- 
pact and  has  acted  in  a  way  that  is  en- 
tirely conscionable  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  as  measured  against  the 
envirormiental  integrity  of  the  countr>'. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  bill  and 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  con- 
cerning S.  3543  which  I  introduced  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  quite  clear. 
There  is  no  disagreement  that  we  face  a 
power  shortage  if  something  is  not  done 
now  to  bring  into  service  additional  nu- 
clear power  generating  plants  and  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  does  not  unreason- 
ably endanger  the  environment.  I  am, 
however,  convinced  that  the  bringing 
into  service  of  additional  power  reactors 
to  provide  electrical  power  for  both  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  consumption  in  it- 
self makes  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  our  environment. 

I  have  a  concern  relating  to  the  re- 
quirement for  a  hearing  to  give  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  be  heard  as  part 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  in  granting 
a  temporary  operating  license.  S.  3543 
speciflcally  states : 

The  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing  after 
ten  days'  notice  and  publication  once  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  any  such  petition  and 
supporting  material  filed  under  this  section 
and  the  decision  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  of  a  temporary  oper- 
ating license,  following  such  hearing,  shall  be 
on  the  basis  of  findings  on  Uie  matters  ^ec- 
Ified  in  subsection  b.  of  this  section.  The 
hearing  required  by  this  section  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  on  the  petition  shall 
be  conducted  with  expedited  procedures  as 
the  Commission  may  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  deem  appropriate  for  a  full  disclosure 
of  material  facts  on  all  substantial  issues 
raised  in  connection  with  the  proposed  tem- 
porary operating  license. 

It  was  my  intent  under  this  language 
that  the  Commission  would  develop  ex- 
pedited procedures  consistent  with  good 
judgment  and  a  procedure  which  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  full  dis- 
closure of  material  facts  on  all  substan- 
tial issues.  I  did  not  intend  that  the 
hearing  procedures  called  for  would  be 
judicial  in  nature  or  long,  drawn  out 
hearings  somewhat  consistent  with  what 
is  now  required  under  the  present  licens- 
ing procedures.  Nothing  would  be 
gained  if  this  were  true. 

I  also  would  like  to  explain  the  intent 
of  subsection  b.(2),  which  reads: 

With  respect  to  any  petition  filed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  a.  of  this  section,  th« 
Conunission  shall  issue  a  temporary  oper- 


ating license  upon  finding  that:  operation 
of  the  facility  during  the  period  of  the 
temporary  operating  license  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  conditions  will  provide 
adequate  protection  of  the  environment 
during  the  period  of  the  temporary  operat- 
ing license 

This  language  was  intended  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  requiring  operating  proce- 
dures and  conditions  consistent  with 
what  is  now  being  reasonably  done  in 
the  operation  of  nuclear  power  reactors. 
I  would  sincerely  hope  that  if  this  bill 
is  to  provide  any  kind  of  relief  and  make 
its  contribution  to  alleviate  the  power 
shortages  which  we  are  forecasting,  its 
language  not  be  used  as  a  means  of 
tighteraing  down  operating  procedures  to 
such  an  extent  that  any  advantage  we 
may  have  gained  by  expediting  the 
hearings  and  issuance  of  temporary 
licenses,  and  so  forth,  is  negated  by 
more  stringent  operating  procedures. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  in  no  way  advocating 
easing  the  present  operating  procedures 
or  in  any  way  implying  that  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  increasing  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment.  I  am  now  and 
always  have  been  convinced  that  we  can 
have  both  an  improved  and  safe  envi- 
ronment and  needed  electrical  power 
through    the    use    of    nuclear    power 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  if  he  could  In- 
dicate to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  some  of 
the  safety  factors  that  are  involved,  par- 
ticularly in  the  two  plants  in  my  State 
of  Iowa.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  commimi- 
cation  from  people  there  in  relation  to 
the  possible  adverse  effect  on  water  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  of  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  plant  in  Illinois. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  measure  be- 
cause I  am  satisfied,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  helpful  for  constituents  of  mine  and 
for  me  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  remains  inso- 
far as  this  legislation  is  concerned  that 
the  Commission  must  assme  that  safety 
and  environmental  aspects  are  satisfied 
for  purposes  of  temporary  operation.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  changing  that  situa- 
tion in  any  way. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  is  satis- 
fied, then,  that  as  far  as  the  rivers  are 
concerned  the  safety  factors  involved 
assure  no  further  deterioration  of  the 
water? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is  if  there  is 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  regarding  compli- 
ance with  applicable  law,  the  temporary 
license  would  not  be  granted. 

I  mean,  that  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
subvert  existing  law.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
situation  and,  naturally,  the  Commission 
has  to  continue  to  be  very  cautious  that 
applicable  requirements  of  law  are  met. 
The  bill  in  no  way  condones  or  permits 
something  that  is  not  safe  or  that  in- 
juries the  environment.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  If  that  were  the  pur- 


pose, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  be 
the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  urge  that 
the  bill  be  passed. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  harm  done  to 
anyone.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  environ- 
ment hurt  in  any  way.  I  want  to  protect 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  I  want 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  procrastinate  too 
long,  we  do  more  harm  than  the  harm  we 
are  trying  to  avert.  We  all  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  licensing  process  has 
prolonged  Commission  decisions  and  that 
sometimes  the  questions  which  are  in- 
volved are  raised  by  groups  located  far 
away  from  the  site  of  the  reactor.  The 
proceeding  goes  on  and  on  ad  infinitum. 
In  the  meantime  the  public  suffers  be- 
cause of  the  prolonged  delay. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
additional  response  to  the  excellent  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Two  or 
three  things  occur  to  me  in  view  of  the 
question  he  raised.  The  first  is  that  we 
are  dealing  here  with  the  codification  of 
a  procedure  to  issue  a  temporary 
license  instead  of  a  permanent  operating 
license.  Temporary  as  distinguished  from 
permanent  may  be  more  important  in 
the  nuclear  field  that  in  others,  an  exam- 
ple being  that  there  might  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  low-level  radiation  over  40 
years,  the  normal  term  for  the  full-term 
license,  in  crustaceans  and  other  ani- 
mals subject  to  accumulations  of  radio- 
activity. The  accimaulation  over  a  period 
of  40  years  might  be  one  thing,  but  over 
a  period  of  6  months  or  1  year  or  5 
years  it  might  be  a  different  thing,  where 
the  concentration  is  not  of  significant 
import.  So  in  a  hypothetical  case,  we 
might  take  a  cont^t  that  might  be  in 
progress  before  the  Commission  or  in  the 
courts  over  the  issuance  of  a  permanent 
operating  license,  which  might  involve 
the  long-range  question,  along  with  the 
effects  of  low -level  radiation.  But  during 
the  pendency  of  these  proceedings  to  de- 
termine the  long-range  problems,  a  tem- 
porary operating  license  could  be  issued. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  continue  to  study  the  long- 
term  effects  of  the  problems? 

Mr.  BAKER  And  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  acciunulations  of  low-level  radia- 
tion. This  is  important,  because  in  most 
cases  we  are  proceeding  in  these  in- 
stances on  the  seat  of  our  pants.  We  do 
not  know  enough  about  what  the  exotic, 
long-term  effects  of  radiation  may  be. 

Another  question  involved  here  is  ac- 
tion by  citizen  challenge  which,  since 
the  passage  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act,  has  been  a  very  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  total  environmental  ef- 
fort. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the 
AEC  should  be  totally  and  absolutely 
granted  the  right  to  bring  these  plants 
on  line,  over  anyone's  protest.  That  posi- 
tion was  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  be- 
cause it  recognized  that  citizen  partici- 
pation is  an  important  safeguard  in  our 
total  environmental  effort,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  citizen  monitoring  of  our 
total   energy   output,   and   particularly 
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atomic  energy.  The  earlier  bills  would 
have  extinguished  the  right  of  citizens 
to  challenge  an  application  for  licens- 
ing for  temporary  rather  than  perma- 
nent licensing. 

We  are  going  to  shortcut  that  proce- 
dure because  the  risks  are  different.  We 
rre  going  to  codify  it  so  we  can  do  it 
but  so  that  everybody  knows  what  the 
rules  are,  and  we  are  going  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  is  or  not  a  real  effect.  If  it  is 
determined  there  may  be,  there  can  be  a 
hearing,  there  are  rules  and  regulations, 
and  statutory  rights  that  govern.  Even 
if  the  Commission  says,  "No,  it  is  hog- 
wash,"  the  Judgment  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  can  be  challenged  for 
failing  to  grant  the  full  range  of  hear- 
ings. These  are  the  protections  we  have 
provided. 

The  more  technical  aspects  of  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  thermal  pol- 
lution, effects  of  low-level  radiation,  are 
matters  not  touched  by  the  bill.  They  are 
subject  to  another  inquiry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  change  his  term  "short  cir- 
cuit" to  "shortcut"?  I  do  not  like  the 
term  "short  circuit"  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  energy  field. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee are  saying  that  the  public  is  ade- 
quately protected  against  dangers  that 
might  be  incurred.  In  addition,  they 
intend  to  continually  oversee  through 
the  AEC  any  hazardous  factors  that 
may  arise  during  the  time  of  the  tem- 
porary licensing  period,  and  they  are 
both  assured,  and  are  assuring  the  pub- 
lic, that  every  precaution  that  can  be 
taken  and  every  assurance  that  can  be 
given  under  the  known  circumstances 
to  date  have  been  given  under  this 
procedure? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
yes.  that  is  correct.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  say  that  I  commend  the  AEC  and  its 
staff  for  undertaking  voluntarily  and 
very  comprehensively  a  reevaluation  of 
the  inherent  safety  of  nuclear  reactors, 
especially  the  emergency  techniques  for 
controlling  reactors  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. So  the  AEC  has  done  something 
about  it  and  promises,  by  its  action,  to  do 
even  more.  So  not  only  is  the  AEC  re- 
quiring the  continuing  monitoring  dur- 
ing the  interim  procedures,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  reassured  that  within  the 
AEC  it  will  continue  its  evaluation  of 
the  internal  techniques,  of  the  internal 
structuring  of  the  AEC  itself,  of  the  in- 
dependent authority  there  is  within  the 
AEC  which  is  responsible  for  nuclear 
safety,  of  a  heightened  awareness  of 
the  environmental  concern  vis-a-vis  the 
rulemaking  of  the  AEC. 

Altogether  I  think  AEC  has  shown 
every  good  faith  to  continue  monitoring 
of  these  plants  sufficient  to  justify  our 
granting  authority  for  these  temporary 
permits. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  know  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  understand 
better  than  most  the  fears  of  some  peo- 


ple in  the  immediate  areas,  as  well  as  of 
those  organizations  who  want  to  con- 
tinue alltime  oversight  on  projects  such 
as  these.  I  have  had  letters  from  both 
sides,  some  wanting  approval,  some  who 
are  concerned  over  temporary  licensing. 
I  do  think  we  have  received  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member 
adequate  assurances  with  respect  to  the 
precautions  that  have  been  exercised. 
That  was  the  purpose  in  the  Senator 
from  Iowa's  asking  the  question.  I  do 
intend  to  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
in  attendance  in  every  session  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  when  he  has 
been  there.  He  is  an  extremely  compe- 
tent man  and  is  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  the  public.  I  want 
to  thank  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEN),  there  may  be  printed 
at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Record 
a  statement  he  had  prepared  in  support 
of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Aiken 

S.  3543  is  an  emergency  measure  designed 
to  head  oS  potential  energy  shortages  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  Nation  including  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  New  England  situation  is  even  more 
acute  since  the  pumped  storage  disaster  at 
Northfleld.  Mass. 

The  Northeast  Utilities  plant  there  was 
scheduled  to  go  on  the  line  very  soon  to  pro- 
duce one  million  kilowatts  of  pealcing  power 
before  next  spring.  However,  this  will  now  be 
delayed.  The  authority  under  S.  3543  would 
immediately  be  available  for  15  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  that  are  now  constructed  but  not  in 
operation  because  of  licensing  and  other  de- 
lays. These  plants  are  located  in  areas  where 
energy  requirements  are  in  short  supply  dur- 
ing the  expected  summer  and  winter  peak 
power  periods.  The  power  shortage  crisis  is  a 
serious  matter  in  this  Nation  and  this  Is  an 
emergency  measure  to  meet  an  emergency 
situation. 

Under  S.  3543  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion could  issue  a  temporary  license  for  power 
production  while  the  Commission  was  con- 
sidering the  issue  of  whether  to  grant  a  per- 
manent operating  license. 

The  temporary  license  could  not  be  issued 
unless  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  deter- 
mined, for  purposes  of  the  temporary  opera- 
tion, that  operation  of  the  nuclear  power- 
plant  would  be  safe  to  the  public  and  there 
were  adequate  provisions  for  safeguarding 
the  environment. 

The  issuance  of  a  temporary  license  would 
not  deprive  the  public  of  a  full  review  of  the 
health,  safety  and  environmental  questions 
that  might  be  contested  in  the  regular  oper- 
ating license  proceedings. 

The  issuing  of  this  temporary  license  would 
not  prejudice  in  any  way  the  rights  of  the 
parties  in  these  bearings. 

The  new  authority  provides  a  practical  way 
to  use  the  electrical  energy  sources  that  we 


have  available  to  meet  emergency  electrical 
energy  reqtiirements. 

II,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  the 
affidavits  filed  by  interested  parties  to  the 
proceeding  raise  a  substantial  issue  of  mate- 
rial fact  which  must  be  considered  for  pur- 
poses of  the  temporary  operating  licensing 
findings,  the  Commission  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  evidence 
on  such  an  issue  under  expedited  procedures 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Commission.  If  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  the  affi- 
davits do  not  raise  a  substantial  issue  of  ma- 
terial fact  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
temporary  operating  license,  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  issue  the  license.  The  legisla- 
tion requires  that  the  decision  or  document 
authorizing  Issuance  of  any  temporary  oper- 
ating license  recite  specifically  the  reasons 
Justifying  the  issuance. 

S.  3543  is  sound  legislation  which  gives  bal- 
anced treatment  to  the  significant  factors  in- 
volved in  emergency  energy  shortage  licens- 
ing situations.  I  support  the  bill  and  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEHCER)  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do. 
I  did  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
wanted  to  yield  any  more  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  Senator  may 
offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Chair  would  inquire  if  this  is  the 
amendment  on  which  there  is  a  limita- 
tion of  1  hour. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  that  is  the 
amendment.  It  is  amendment  No.  1197. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER's  amendment  (No. 
1197)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  Une  14,  Insert  the  following: 

(a)  Subsection  274(b)  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  immediately  after  "(b)"  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  "(1)".  "(2)".  and  "(3)".  as 
"(A)",  "(B)".  "(C)".  respectively,  and  add- 
ing after  clause  (C)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Governor  of  any  State 
providing  for  the  discontinuance  of  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
assumption  thereof  by  the  State,  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  radioactive  discharges  to  the  en- 
vironment by  licensees  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  within  the 
State." 

(b)  Subsection  274(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  "(1)"  and 
"(3)"  and  redesignating  clauses  "(2)"  and 
"(4)"  as  "(1)"  and  "(2)",  respectively. 

(c)  Subsection  274(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  compatible  with 
the"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Is  not 
less  restrictive  than." 
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(d)  Subsection  274(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  compatible." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envl- 
romnental  Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
called  the  Administrator)  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  State  programs  to— 

(1)  evaluate  normal  background  levels  of 
radiation  at  nuclear  power  plant  sites  under 
construction; 

(2)  determine  the  adequacy  of  controls 
over  radioactive  effluents  and  sources  of  ra- 
diation at  nuclear  power  plant  facilities  and 
concentrations  of  radioactive  materials  in  the 
environment  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
such  facllitiee;  and 

(3)  determine  potential  radiation  exposure 
to  the  public. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  to  any  State 
sbaU  be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  AdminUtrator.  and  no  such 
grant  shall  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  State  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  a  grantee  that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  grant  received. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grav- 
el), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
copies  of  this  amendment  and  a  sum- 
mary sheet  explaining  its  basic  provi- 
sions are  on  the  desks  of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
permit  individual  States  to  set  their  own 
standards  for  the  regulation  of  radio- 
active discharges  to  the  environment 
from  nuclear  powerplants.  sis  long  as  the 
State's  standards  are  more  strict  than 
the  Federal  standards. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  lower  court's 
decision  in  the  case  of  Northern  States 
against  Minnesota.  This  legislation  con- 
firmed that  the  Federal  (government  has 
preempted  the  ability  of  individual  States 
to  set  pollution  control  regulations  on 
nuclear  powerplants  which  are  stricter 
than  Federal  regulations.  I  think  this 
decision  is  a  correct  interpretation  imder 
existing  Federal  law,  and  there  was  never 
really  any  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  case. 

On  Jvme  10, 1971. 1  introduced  S.  2050, 
which  would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  permit  individual  States 
to  set  their  own  standards  for  the  regu- 
lation of  radioactive  discharges  to  the 
environment  for  nuclear  powerplants,  as 
long  as  the  State's  standards  were  strict- 
er than  the  Federal  standards.  If  the 
States  feel,  as  Minnesota  did  in  this  case, 
that  tougher  standards  are  necessary  to 


protect  their  citizens,  they  should  have 
the  authority  to  act. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  cur- 
rently provides  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  can  enter  into  agreements 
with  State  governments  providing  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  and  the  as- 
sumption of  such  authority  by  the  States, 
with  regard  to  certain  types  of  nuclear 
materials.  The  Commission  is  required  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  any 
State  if  the  State  has  a  program  for  the 
control  of  radiation  hazards  adequate  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety  of 
its  citizens  and  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  State's  program  is  compatible 
with  the  program  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  essence,  the  language  in 
the  law  which  currently  requires  that  the 
State  program  be  "compwitible  with"  the 
Commission's  program  results  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  State  regulations  are 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  regulations. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  State  which  would 
allow  the  State  to  regulate  radioactive 
discharges  to  the  environment  by  licens- 
ees of  the  AEC  so  long  as  the  State  pro- 
gram is  no  less  rtetrictive  than  the  Fed- 
eral program.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  enter  into 
the  agreement  with  the  State  if  the 
State's  standards  are  tougher  than  the 
Federal  standards  and,  of  course,  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  State  program 
is  adequate  to  prptect  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  addition,  my  amendment  would  con- 
tinue to  permit  coordination  of  State  and 
Federal  programs  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  radiation  hazards. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  also 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants  to  individual  States  to  pay  a  Fed- 
eral share  of  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs 
of  State  programs  to  set  up  monitoring 
systems  to  evaluate  radiation  emissions. 
I  believe  the  States  have  a  responsibility 
to  determine  the  amount  of  radioactive 
material  which  is  emitted  from  nuclear 
powerplants. 

EPA  would  be  permitted  to  make 
grants  not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  setting  up  and  maintaining 
State  monitoring  programs — $2  million 
per  year  for  fiscal  year  1973,  1974,  and 
1975  is  authorized  in  the  amendment. 

It  is  clear  that  the  States,  under  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  citizens.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  per- 
mit individual  States  to  make  their  own 
judgments  as  to  the  safety  of  nuclear 
powerplants  and  the  effect  which  radio- 
active emissions  will  have  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  a  particular 
State,  particularly  when  they  are  not 
permitted  to  lower  the  standards  in  mak- 
ing such  decisions. 

Most  of  the  power  which  is  produced  by 
nuclear  powerplants  is  used  in  the  par- 
ticular State  where  the  nuclear  power  is 
located.  In  fact,  one  of  the  arguments 
used  by  the  utilities  for  locating  nuclear 
powerplants  near  major  metropolitan 
areas  is  that  it  is  too  expensive  to  trans- 


port electricity  long  distances  to  make  it 
economical  to  locate  nuclear  powerplants 
in  relatively  unpopulated  areas.  Thus, 
the  States  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
safety  of  these  plants  and  the  States 
should  be  in  a  position  to  Impose  stricter 
standards  as  long  as  minimum  Federal 
standards  are  met.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission standards  have  general  applica- 
tion, but  special  or  unique  circumstances 
within  a  particular  State  need  recogni- 
tion and  the  individual  States  are  in  a 
better  position  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  such  an  evaluation. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  imusual.  under 
the  ensuing  program  that  we  are  author- 
izing here  today — and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  favor  this  bill.  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  the  thrust  of  it.  I  acknowledge 
the  need,  and  I  think  we  should  move  in 
this  direction.  My  amendment  is  not  in 
any  way  designed  to  alter  that  course, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
or  block  the  temporary  licenses. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
thrust  of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  his  committee  are 
trying  to  do.  But  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant, where  we  have  major  metro- 
politan areas,  that  the  States,  with  many 
millions  of  people,  where  at  issue  is  safety 
against  the  accidental  use  of  atomic 
energy  in  some  unfortunate  way  which 
would  vastly  affect  the  lives,  health,  and 
safety  of  the  people  who  live  in  that 
State  and  that  metropolitan  area,  ought 
to  have  some  input,  some  control  over  the 
people's  very  lives,  in  the  place  of  set- 
ting up  these  standards  solely  by  the  Fed- 
eral authority  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PAS'rORE.  Of  course,  the  fact 
remains  tliat  the  power  to  build  is  still 
with  the  States.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
nuclear  plant  that  is  very  close  to  any 
veiT  congested  area.  I  do  not  think  the 
States  would  allow  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  communities  woiild  tolerate  it  under 
zoning  procedures.  Ihey  have  got  to  get 
permission  of  the  State  to  build  it  in  the 
first  place. 

Insofar  as  jui-isdlction  under  the  water 
quality  amendments,  the  States  still  have 
that.  This  amendment  has  to  do  only 
with  radiation. 

We  have  spent  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop  the  expertise.  All  we 
are  saying  here  is.  If  we  go  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  we 
might  have  50  different  standards  in 
50  different  States,  and  that  would  only 
cause  confusion. 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  sa:  ,  "if  they 
are  more  strict  than  the  national  stand- 
ards." 

Why  should  they  be  more  strict?  Why 
should  not  the  national  regulations  he 
such  that  they  properly  protect  the  pub- 
lic health?  Beyond  that,  you  do  not  have 
to  go  any  farther,  unless  you  wish  to  go 
so  far  as  to  say.  "We  are  going  to  use 
this  process  to  negate  the  development 
of  atomic  reactors." 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  are 
interested  in  public  health  and  protect- 
ing the  public  on  the  matter  of  radiation, 
and  that  is  the  thing  we  retained.  Mr. 
President,  we  retained  it  for  only  one 
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reason:  Because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  expertise.  What  they  are 
saying  in  this  amendment  is,  "You  make 
grants  to  the  States  and  let  them  de- 
velop the  expertise."  Do  you  know  how 
long  that  would  take?  Do  you  know  how 
much  it  would  endanger  public  health  if 
you  went  that  route? 

This  proposal  was  introduced  as  a  bill 
last  time,  and  the  committee  did  hold 
hearings.  I  thing  we  ought  to  review  our 
actions.  We  ought  to  hold  further  hear- 
ings and  perhaps  have  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  come  before  us  again.  We 
were  waiting  for  that  court  decision,  and 
finally  the  court  sustained  the  Commis- 
sion by  saying  that  it  was  preempted  un- 
der the  law  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  think  that  was  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

No  one  in  the  United  States  knows 
more  about  radiation  than  the  experts  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
I  would  hope  that  that  would  be  taken 
out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  that  point,  not 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield,  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ways fought  for  maximum  State  involve- 
ment and  maximum  local  control  in  en- 
vironmental matters,  both  in  the  joint 
committee  and  other  committees  involved 
with  the  situation.  But  with  radiation, 
with  nuclear  energy,  we  have  a  little  dif- 
ferent situation.  Thermal  pollution  may 
be  one  thing  in  Michigan  and  another 
thing  in  Tennessee,  depending  upon 
many  factors — how  big  a  body  of  water 
is,  how  fast  it  flows,  and  what  the  climate 
is  like.  But  that  is  not  so  with  atomic 
energy.  The  level  of  radiation  or  radio- 
activity is  the  same  at  the  North  Pole  as 
It  is  at  the  South  Pole.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  major  arguments  on 
which  we  have  maximum  diversity  dis- 
appears with  respect  to  the  uniformity  in 
the  case  of  nuclear  energy. 

I  am  fully  sympathetic  to  the  position 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
espouses.  I  find  myself  espousing  his  po- 
sition more  often  than  not.  But  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  him  on  this 
point. 

We  have  fought  long  and  hard  in  the 
joint  committee  to  try  to  expedite  the 
procedure  for  bringing  15  nuclear  power- 
plants  on  line.  I  think  we  have  a  good 
bill.  But  when  we  break  it  up  now  and 
create  50  jurisdictional  agencies  that  will 
have  to  pass  on  nuclear  safety,  we  are 
going  to  create  endless  delay  not  only  in 
terms  of  a  power  shortage  this  summer 
but  also  for  many  months  to  come. 

I  concur — as  I  find  myself  doing  fre- 
quently today — with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island's  appraisal  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  express  my  regret  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  must  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  think  this  empha- 
sizes the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

I  think  that  he  and  the  AEC  are  not 


aware  of  some  of  the  ramifications  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  present  pro- 
gram. With  respect  to  permitting  nu- 
clear plants  to  get  near  metropolitan 
areas,  I  invite  the  Senator  to  come  to 
Pennsylvania.  At  Limerick,  Pa.,  a  few 
miles  from  my  home,  they  are  going  to 
build  a  nuclear  plant,  and  at  Newbold 
Island.  These  are  two  nuclear  plants 
within  25  miles  of  a  metropolitan  area 
that  has  4  million  people. 

So  I  say,  with  all  respect,  that  the 
Senator  is  not  informed  as  to  what  is 
happening  at  the  grass  roots  level.  One- 
third  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
being  subjected  to  two  nuclear  plants. 
We  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  We 
could  not  get  much  closer  unless  they 
built  it  on  top  of  William  Perm's  statue 
in  Philadelphia.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  grants  the  zon- 
ing permit?  The  AEC  does  not  grant  it. 
You  cannot  build  anything  any  place  un- 
less you  get  a  local  permit.  Apparently, 
the  city  fathers  or  the  State  fathers  in 
Pennsylvania  have  more  or  less  gone 
along  with  the  idea.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  one 
cannot  even  build  a  porch  on  his  house 
unless  he  gets  a  permit  to  do  it.  How  can 
anyone  build  a  nuclear  plant  unless  he 
gets  a  permit?  Who  gives  that  permit? 
Either  the  city  or  the  State.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  The  plant  cannot  be 
put  any  place  unless  the  people  there  say 
it  should  go  there.  The  Senator's  crit- 
icism is  against  his  city  fathers. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Let  me  say,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator,  that  in  the  two 
cases  I  am  talking  about,  permits  have 
not  been  issued  as  yet.  Yet,  the  con- 
struction is  vmderway.  I  will  be  glad  to 
show  the  Senator  the  site.  Construction 
is  underway,  and  nothing  has  been  is- 
sued, because  the  company  is  gambling 
on  the  fact  that  the  AEC  is  going  to  give 
it  a  permit  and  that  the  local  people  will 
give  it  a  permit. 

So  far  as  zoning  permits  are  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  the  local  people  really 
have  the  expertise  to  pass  judgment  on 
whether  it  is  a  safe  radiological  facility. 
So  I  do  not  concur  with  the  Senator  on 
that. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  Pennsylva- 
nia is  slated  for  16  nuclear  power  plants. 
One-third  of  these  are  in  the  Philadel- 
phia metropolitan  area,  with  4  million 
people.  So  there  is  a  serious  problem, 
and  the  AEC  issues  the  license. 

I  want  to  respond  to  another  point. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  asked  why 
we  should  allow  50  subareas  to  have 
standards.  I  say  that  we  do  it  now  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  do.  My  amendment  would  do  exactly 
what  the  Clean  Air  Act  does,  which  is  to 
let  a  State  set  a  proper  standard  for 
clean  air.  There  is  the  precedent  and 
the  principle.  Radiation  hazards  are  a 
far  more  serious  danger  to  people  than 
air  hazards  are.  So  why  the  double 
standard?  If  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  why  is  it  not  good  enough 
for  atomic  radiation? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  it  was  retained  in  radiation — 
there  is  not  the  expertise  locally  in  order 
to  administer  any  standards  that  are  set. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  how  many 
people  have  been  jeopardized  by  going  to 
dentists  and  having  X-rays  taken  of 
their  mouths?  In  many  instances,  the 
person  was  not  trained  to  do  it. 

We  are  trying  to  use  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  develop  this 
expertise,  to  give  protection  to  the 
people.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  nuclear 
plants  are  going  to  be  built  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Perhaps  they  are  necessary,  and 
perhaps  they  are  not.  But  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  is  not  taking  the  position  that  we 
ought  to  do  away  with  nuclear  plants 
entirely. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  I  have  two  things  to  say 
in  the  response  to  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

As  to  his  remarks  that  the  two  plants 
to  which  he  refers  In  Pennsylvania  had 
no  permit  at  all,  I  do  not  know  the  de- 
tails of  that;  but  I  woiild  be  surprised 
if  one  of  two  things  did  not  happen: 
Either  there  was  a  construction  permit 
issued  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
or  there  was  a  waiver  xmder  part  50  of 
the  Commission's  regulations.  One  way 
or  the  other,  I  would  predict  that  that 
occurred. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  This  is  not  the  case. 
This  is  the  gripe  of  our  citizens  there. 
The  AEC  says  that  the  company  is  go- 
ing ahead  on  its  own  risk,  and  they  are 
bulldozing  and  cleaning  the  land. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bulldozing  and  cleaning 
land  is  not  the  same  as  building  a  nu- 
clear powerplant. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  They  have  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  invested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  not  a  nuclear 
powerplant,  if  they  are  bulldozing  land. 
I  am  talking  about  construction  of  any 
aspect  of  the  nuclear  powerplant  which 
has  to  be  done  under  a  construction  per- 
mit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  construction 
permit  has  not  been  granted  in  this  case. 
Anybody  in  Pennsylvania  who  has 
started  to  build  something  without  first 
getting  a  permit  is  doing  it  at  his  own 
ri.sk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  he  controls  half  the  time 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  con- 
trols the  other  half,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  does  not  have  time  dur- 
ing debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  time  I  used  was  coming  from 
those  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  so  rule. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  I  grant 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  any  time 
he  desires. 

Mr.  BAKER.  With  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond point,  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  to  why  the 
double  standard,  that  Is  the  point  I  tried 
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to  touch  in  my  previous  reply.  It  really 
is  a  double  standard — I  make  no  bones 
about  that— because  they  are  two  differ- 
ent problems.  The  Senator  asks  why 
there  should  be  one  situation  for  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  and 
another  for  the  AEC.  Because,  in  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  situation  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  we 
felt,  for  example,  that  the  air  in  Nevada 
was  vastly  different,  as  a  meteorological 
situation,  from  the  air  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin.  There  Is  no  likelihood  that  there 
ever  will  be  clean  air  in  that  area,  un- 
less we  have  local  implementing  stand- 
ards for  air  pollution  that  are  extremely 
rigid  and  more  rigid  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  That  is  why  we  built 
some  flexibility  into  the  air  act  so  that 
California  could  require  the  so-called 
California  package  on  new  automobiles, 
which  exceeded  at  that  time  the  air 
pollution  control  devices  required  for 
cars  sold  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  not  the  case  with  the  radio- 
logical situation.  Once  again,  the  low 
level  of  radioactivity  is  the  same  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin  as  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
They  are  two  completely  different  things. 
My  reply  to  the  Senator  is,  if  we  had  it, 
If  we  wanted  it,  we  would  have  put  it  in 
the  air  act,  but  that  is  not  practical  be- 
cause of  the  varying  situations.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  distinction. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  should  like  to 
respond  to  the  two  Senators  in  regard 
to  the  expertise  question.  In  my  amend- 
ment, I  have  allowed  for  that.  Granted, 
there  is  a  limited  expertise  here,  so  I 
fairly  wrote  into  my  amendment  that 
the  AEC  shall  judge,  when  a  State  comes 
up  with  an  exemption,  with  a  tougher 
standard  than  the  Federal  Government, 
the  AEC  shall  make  their  judgment,  that 
determination.  I  am  giving  them  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  decisionmaking  author- 
ity for  that.  My  amendment  specifically 
provides  that  such  a  State  program  must 
be  adequate  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  be  at  least  as  restrictive 
as  the  AEC  national  requirement.  I  could 
not  be  fairer  than  that.  That  throws  the 
expertise  where  It  is. 

In  response  to  the  question  that  we 
have  done  It  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  but  do 
not  do  it  for  radiation  because  of  the 
greater  variances,  all  I  can  say  is  there 
are  no  greater  variances  than  exceed 
the  atomic  radiation,  such  as  geological 
conditions.  I  would  not  build  a  plant  over 
a  fault  or  underground  that  had  earth- 
quakes, such  as  in  California,  which 
would  be  a  great  hazard.  Those  are  local 
conditions.  Then  they  say  that  we  should 
look  into  them  and  build  no  plant  over 
the  San  Andreas  Fault.  That  is  a  logical 
thing  to  say. 

Then  we  look  into  the  water  supply 
to  see  if  the  water  supply  can  handle 
the  thermal  pollution  problem  in  a 
specific  area.  Also  wind  conditions — 
whatever  the  wind  conditions  might  be, 
what  rate  of  speed,  and  so  forth,  because 
of  the  danger  of  clouds  or  some  kind  of 
nuclear  plant  not  dispersing  in  a  the- 
oretical way  as  it  should,  but  hanging 
into  a  smog  condition,  and  rendering  the 
area  in  an  unsafe  condition.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  local  conditions  like  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  should  be  considered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amendment  has 


nothing  to  do  with  this.  He  is  talking 
about  a  design  for  a  reactor,  not  stand- 
ards of  radiation  but  the  design  of  a 
reactor.  These  things  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  at  the  time  the  construction 
permit  is  granted.  The  people  most 
knowledgeable  are  those  who  have  the 
best  minds  in  the  coimti-y  on  the  subject 
and  have  been  employed  by  the  AEC. 

What  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  saying  is:  Once  we  have  set  standards, 
no  matter  what  they  are,  who  will  im- 
plement them;  who  will  make  sure  they 
will  live  up  to  them?  The  best  minds  in 
this  country,  with  the  expertise  to  make 
sure  that  the  standards  are  being  com- 
plied with,  are  those  people  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  am  giving  that 
decisionmaking  power  in  my  amend- 
ment. That  is  my  very  point,  to  let  the 
AEO  dw^idc  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  the  Senator  is  not. 
The  Senator  is  not.  The  Senator  is  al- 
lowing a  grant  to  be  made  to  the  States 
so  that  they  can  develop  the  expertise. 
The  Senator  is  doing  it  over  again.  The 
Senator  is  granting  Federal  money  in 
order  to  help  the  States  to  develop  their 
expertise,  an  expertise  we  have  already. 
We  already  have  it.  That  is  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  says,  that  a  grant 
shall  be  made  by  the  environmental 
agency  not  to  exceed  50  percent  in  order 
to  develop  the  State  agency  that  they 
would  need  in  order  to  implement  the 
standards  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
What  the  Senator  is  doing  is  to  do  it 
twice,  and  wasting  money. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  Senator  is 
either  misimderstanding  or  distorting 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment.  It  has 
two  sections  to  it.  They  are  not  directly 
linked  but  they  are  related.  The  AEC, 
imder  my  amendment,  has  the  sole 
power  to  decide  whether  a  State 
standard  is  as  strict  as  health  and  safety 
conditions.  It  is  right  in  the  AEC,  where 
you  fellows  argue  it  should  be.  That  is 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  if  you  can  trust 
the  Federal  Government  halfway  why 
not  ti-ust  it  the  whole  way? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Because  they  are 
not  taking  into  account  local  situations, 
local  conditions,  and  local  variations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  have  to  do  that 
v/hen  they  determine  whether  the  stand- 
ards comply  with  the  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Then  why  not  do 
it  for  the  Clean  Air  Act? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  the  air  is  dif- 
ferent in  every  State.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  brought  that  out.  Smely  the 
air  over  Pittsburgh  is  a  little  different 
from  the  air  over  some  little  towns  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  air  that  blows 
the  radioactive  particles  is  as  different  as 
the  Senator  said,  and  it  blows  over  to 
the  next  town  or  the  next  population 
area.  It  is  the  air  that  carries  the  radia- 
tion particles.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  at. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  best  people  who 
are  in  the  Federal  Government  can  tell 
the  Senator  why  that  is  happening.  That 
is  all  I  am  saying.  The  Senator  cannot 
find  that  expertise  in  Pennsylvania,  un- 


less he  comes  and  takes  someone  out  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  not  in  the  Federal 
Government,  I  might  suggest,  who  have 
some  expertise,  who  used  to  be  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  take  issue  with 
the  Federal  Government,  who  have 
worked  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  who  disagree  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Senator  wUl  surely  ac- 
knowledge that  that  is  what  the  con- 
troversy is  all  about.  The  Senator's  own 
people  who  used  to  work  with  the  pro- 
gram are  objecting  to  the  program,  say- 
ing it  is  not  safe  or  it  is  inadequate.  They 
are  the  people  you  created.  They  are 
taking  issue.  They  are  your  own  experts, 
you  see. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  State  should  regulate  ra- 
diation rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  They  disagree  that 
the  Federal  standards  are  adequate  to- 
day, that  they  are  safe.  That  is  what 
they  are  saying,  the  people  who  got  their 
start  under  the  AEC. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  does  the 
Senator  leave  it  up  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  State  regiilations  go  be- 
yond Federal  regulations? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Because  we  are 
giving  them  a  restricted  judgment  as  to 
when  a  State  meets  tougher  standards. 
They  have  two  optitms. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Many  individual  States  set  their  own 
standards  for  the  regulation  of  radio- 
active discharges.  The  key  case  Involves 
the  case  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
where  we  felt  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission had  not  been  adequately  con- 
cerned about  the  danger  involved  in  some 
of  the  nuclear  plants  and,  in  our  opinion, 
it  established  standards  which  risked  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota. We  assembled  an  array  of  gifted 
scientists  and  specialists.  This  was  the 
view  taken  by  the  leadership,  almost 
throughout  the  State  government  of 
Minnesota,  of  both  parties,  and  it  was 
rather  widely  believed  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  not  adequately 
protecting  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  pur- 
suant to  their  standards  and,  thus,  Min- 
nesota tried  to  establish  standards  that 
it  thought  would  adequately  protect  its 
citizens.  Those  standards  were  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. We  thought  we  were  right,  but  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court — United  States  against 
Minnesota — the  right  of  Minnesota  to 
assert  what  we  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  of  the  State,  which 
was  held  to  be  preempted  by  Federal 
regulations. 

As  I  understand  It,  we  need  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pemisylvanla  if  we  are  going  to  be  able, 
in  our  State,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  legal 
people  who  can-y  the  State  concur  in  the 
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Judgment  that  it  will  give  relief  in  a  case 
exactly  like  the  Minnesota  case. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Governor  of  my  State  feels  strongly  that 
we  need  this  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  We  have  a  competent  staff 
of  specialists  who  feel  the  same  way 
about  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  fact  that  there  are 
13  States  which  have  already  indicated 
they  want  to  have  the  ability  to  apply 
their  own  standards  for  nuclear  plants. 

The  following  States  have  Aled  a 
friend  of  the  court  brief  in  the  Minnesota 
case: 

Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania.  Vermont.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

So,  there  is  a  need  here.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  remedy.  I  might  say  that  the 
Southern  Governors  Conference  filed  a 
brief  on  behalf  of  the  States  of: 

Arkansas,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  and 
West  Virginia. 

We  have  not  only  the  environmental 
issue,  but  we  also  have  the  States'  rights 
Issue  here.  I  see  no  reason  to  run  rough- 
shod over  their  feelings.  If  they  have  a 
good  case,  if  they  develop  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  thinks,  then 
what  is  wrong  with  trying  to  protect 
safety?  We  are  dealing  with  nuclear 
energy,  energy  that  has  blown  people  to 
bits.  What  is  wrong  about  being  a  little 
prudent?  What  is  wrong  about  going  a 
little  slower  than  the  committee  wants  to 
go? 

I  think  that  we  need  nuclear  energy. 
I  think  it  is  the  way  to  the  future.  How- 
ever, I  see  no  reason  for  rushing  into 
something  without  providing  some  rem- 
edy, particularly  when  the  States  are 
concerned  that  it  might  affect  the  hesdth 
and  safety  of  the  people.  The  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  would  be  more  pro- 
tected with  my  amendment  in  the  bill 
than  they  would  be  without  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  were  going  at  it  the  other  way, 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator.  However, 
I  caimot  understand  why  radiation  from 
these  plants  is  not  given  the  same  respect 
with  regard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
people  as  air  pollution  is.  The  ramifica- 
tions are  far  more  serious  than  those  of 
air  pollution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  on  my  time,  the  Senator 
once  again  referred  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970. 
As  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  form  and  write  the  bill.  I  think 
there  is  an  analogy  that  escapes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  as  he  continual- 
ly refers  to  the  clean  air  amendments. 
That  is  that  we  did  in  fact  provide  cri- 
teria for  differences  in  variations,  and  not 
only  permitted  but  also  mandated  these 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  Nation. 

However,  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  to 
wliich  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


has  referred,  we  preempted  the  field  and 
we  said  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
set  the  only  standards  for  automobiles 
and  no  one  else  will  do  so.  except  in  the 
case  of  California,  and  that  only  tempo- 
rarily. 

If  we  talk  about  building  a  nuclear 
powerplant,  let  us  do  it  in  the  way  we 
do  it  in  the  clean  air  amendments.  That 
is  what  we  do,  and  I  think  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  proposes 
would  undo  it. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  automobiles  are  mar- 
keted all  over  the  country  and  they  travel 
all  over  the  country.  A  nuclear  power- 
plant  is  located  in  one  specific  local  area 
with  certain  wind  conditions,  certain 
geological  undergroimd  conditions,  and 
certain  factors  relating  to  air,  water,  and 
oil  pollution.  And  the  safety  of  people  is 
affected  by  automobiles  which  di-ive  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  analogy  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  technical 
point.  I  am  not  sure  which  way  I  will 
vote. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  this  question.  We  are  talking 
about  the  danger  of  emissions  from  nu- 
clear powerplants.  The  (mly  one  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  is  the  one  in  CaU- 
fomia.  It  is  located  about  4,000  yards 
south  of  the  President's  house.  Nothing 
has  happened  since  that  has  been  put 
there. 

There  was  a  fear  that  the  fishing 
might  be  affected.  However,  it  is  as  good 
as  it  ever  was.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  has  not  changed. 

Has  the  Senator  rim  into  the  question 
of  any  emissions  from  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  could  be  airborne? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  could  not  answer 
that  question  categorically.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  myself.  However,  I  would 
not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  they  did  have 
problems  somewhere.  In  every  instance, 
of  course,  there  has  been  a  very  speedy 
correction  of  the  involvement  by  the 
Federal  authorities. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arizona,  is  that 
we  have  been  in  this  nuclear  field  since 
1945  when  that  bomb  went  off,  when 
they  tested  it  in  the  Flats.  And  I  do  not 
know  of  any  incidents  so  far  that  would 
not  indicate  to  me  that  we  do  not  have 
about  the  best  safety  record  of  any  in- 
dustry in  the  country. 

We  never  heard  much  of  this  until  we 
got  into  this  question  of  the  ecology  and 
the  environment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing.  However,  to  answer  the  question 
directly,  I  know  that  we  have  had  ther- 
mal problems,  even  with  thermal  plants, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  water  has 
been  raised.  However,  insofar  as  the 
emission  of  radiation  that  has  affected 
people.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that  I  think 
it  is  pertinent  and  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  inter- 
rupting. However,  I  have  had  the  feeling 


that  the  American  people  have  been  so 
frightened  at  the  words  "nuclear"  and 
"atomic"  that  they  cannot  realize  that 
all  future  power  will  be  developed  either 
by  the  present  methods  of  fusion  or  some 
other  devices  that  we  have  not  fully  ex- 
plored yet. 

If  there  were  any  danger  of  emissions 
Into  the  air,  it  would  be  one  thing.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any.  However,  if  there 
is  no  danger  of  emission  from  these 
plants,  I  cannot  see  why  the  States  would 
feel  so  keenly  that  they  would  like  to 
have  authority  over  them.  In  fact.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  atomic  reactors 
in  the  State  of  Arizona.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  be  asking  to  control  it  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  points  out.  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful where  we  put  them.  I  would  not  put 
one  down  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I 
wpuld  not  expect  that,  and  no  one  ex- 
pects to  do  that.  However,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  shortage  of  energy  in  this 
country  unless  we  do  something.  Our  oil 
supply  will  run  out.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
half  of  the  electricity  will  have  to  be 
supplied  by  nuclear  energy.  We  double 
our  demands  for  electric  energy  every 
10  years.  Our  people  need  more  and 
more  of  it.  We  will  have  to  do  something 
about  it. 

If  we  go  to  coal,  we  will  have  prob- 
lems. If  we  go  to  nuclear  energy,  we 
will  have  some  problem.  However,  we 
need  not  worry  that  the  environment 
and  the  health  of  the  people  will  not  be 
protected.  We  have  what  is  known  as 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  in  which  the 
Government  guarantees  injured  third 
parties  up  to  $500  million.  We  have  not 
paid  a  dime  under  that  guarantee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  also  concerned  about  the  often  criti- 
cized lack  of  responsiveness  of  Federal 
authorities  to  citizens'  concerns.  Many 
citizen  groups  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  have  contacted  me  to  ex- 
press their  serious  concern  about  nu- 
clear plants  in  my  State. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
16  plants  planned  there.  We  are  in  the 
eye  of  the  storm.  We  are  a  nuclear 
guinea  pig.  It  seems  to  me  that,  that 
being  the  kind  of  state  in  which  we  live, 
we  ought  to  have  some  way  of  having 
remedies.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
does. 

Federal  authorities  are  not  as  respon- 
sive as  they  should  be  to  these  concerns, 
and  I  believe  that  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities, being  closer  to  the  citizens,  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  and 
respond  to  citizen  comments  about  nu- 
clear powerplants.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  would  follow  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Nixon  administration 
which  indicate  the  President's  desire  to 
return  more  governing  authority  to  the 
individual  States. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  great  con- 
troversy over  the  biologic  and  genetic 
effects  of  low-level  dosages  of  radiation. 
There  is  substantial  disagreement  as  to 
the  impact  which  such  radiation  emis- 
sions have  on  human  and  plant  life. 

Scientists  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  However,  we  know  that  when 
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leading  scientists  cannot  agree,  we  ought 
to  have  some  study  and  some  degree  of 
remedy  for  States  which  feel  that  they 
will  be  affected.  Much  more  study  and 
debate  is  necessary,  because  1  do  not 
believe  that  satisfactory  answers  have  yet 
been  provided.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  regard,  however,  that  so-caHed 
zero-release  reactors  can  be  built.  In  fact, 
a  zero-release  reactor  has  been  operating 
in-  Antarctica  since  1962.  This  reactor, 
the  PM-3A,  is  a  small  one,  with  an  out- 
put of  1.5  megawatts.  International 
treaties  prohibiting  the  release  of  radia- 
tion into  the  Antarctic  environment  made 
it  imperative  that  a  zero-release  reactor 
be  designed  for  tliis  area,  and  it  has  been 
operating  successfully  for  9  years. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  impact 
which  the  large  number  of  plants  may 
have  on  the  envirorunent,  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  the  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduce today  be  enacted.  Congress  pro- 
vided a  clear  precedent  for  this  kind  of 
legislaticm  in  section  109  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  passed  in  1970.  Section  109 
provides  that: 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  prevent  a  State, 
political  subdivision,  Intermunlclpallty  or 
Interstate  agency  from  adopting  standards 
and  plans  to  Implement  an  air  quality  pro- 
gram which  will  achieve  a  higher  level  of  am- 
bient air  quality  than  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  smi  doing  here. 

An  exemption  for  individual  States  to 
set  more  restrictive  envirormiental  stand- 
ards is  even  more  important  in  the  nu- 
clear area  than  it  is  with  regard  to  air 
pollution. 

With  regard  to  the  second  half  of  my 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  AEC,  on  November  5,  1970,  signed  a 
contract  for  a  cooperative  program  of 
environmental  radiation  monitoring  of 
nuclear  powerplants  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  a  pioneering  agreement,  the  first 
of  its  kind.  The  purpose  of  the  monitor- 
ing is  to  provide  the  AEC  with  timely  in- 
dependent information  and  data  for: 
First,  evaluating  the  normtd  backgroimd 
levels  of  radiation  which  exist  naturally 
In  Pennsylvania  at  those  facilities  which 
are  imder  construction;  second,  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  controls  being 
exercised  over  radioactive  eflBuents  and 
sources  of  radiation  at  operating  facili- 
ties, and  concentrations  of  radioactive 
materials  in  the  offsite  environment  re- 
sulting from  operation  of  the  facilities; 
and  third,  determining  the  potential  ra- 
diation exposure  to  the  public  attribut- 
able to  facility  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  have  joined  hands  in  setting 
up  this  kind  of  program,  and  I  believe 
that  other  States  should  also  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  set  up  similar  programs  with  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  I  am  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  bill.  I  will  support  the  bill.  I  recog- 
nize the  need.  But  I  say  there  is  no  reason 
not  to  do  it  the  vray  we  elected  to  do  it 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  give  the  States 


some  options.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
hamstring  the  program  and  it  would 
create  a  feeling  about  nuclear  energy 
In  this  country  and  go  a  long  way  toward 
creating  a  better  relationship  between 
nuclear  power  and  the  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  what  my  amendment  would 
do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  by  him  in  opposition  to  the 
Schweiker  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bennett 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  bill  S.  2050  which  he  Introduced 
last  June  and  which  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
amendment  would  provide  for  authority  for 
the  States  to  regulate  radioactive  discharges 
from  licensed  nuclear  facilities  which  are 
under  the  regulatory  control  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  it  would  provide  for 
funding  to  be  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  provide  finan- 
cial resources  to  States  In  developing  or  Im- 
proving their  organizations  to  carry  out  this 
expanded  authority. 

The  question  of  Federal-State  Jurisdiction 
to  regulate  radioactive  releases  to  the  en- 
vironment is  one  which  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  the  Joint  Committee 
particularly  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to 
the  Senator's  bill,  there  are  six  other  bills 
pending  before  the  Committee  relating  to 
the  same  subject  matter.  All  seven  bills  were 
the  subject  of  hearings  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  last  June  and  July  at  which  time 
the  Senator  presented  his  statement  for  in- 
clusion In  the  record.  Those  bearings  have 
been  printed  In  a  two-volume  set  entitled 
"AEC  Licensing  Procedure  and  Related  Legis- 
lation" June  and  July  1971. 

In  addition,  the  question  of  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  States  within  the  authority  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  share  with  the  AEC 
the  responsibility  for  such  regulation  has 
been  the  subject  of  court  action  between 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northern 
States  Power  Company.  On  AprU  3,  1972,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  In  a  summary 
decision,  alBrmed  the  decision  of  the  TTnlted 
States  Court  of  Appeals  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  through  the  Atcwiic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  had  preempted  the  authority  to  regxUate 
radiological  discharges  from  AEC-licensed 
nuclear  facilities  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  that  the  States  had  no  authority  to 
regulate  in  that  field  beyond  the  authority 
delegated  to  the  States  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  At<Mnlc  Energy  Commission. 
In  effect,  therefore,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
overturn  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Interpreting  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  where- 
in the  Congress  clearly  expressed  Its  intent 
that  this  regulatory  authority  should  be 
preempted  to  the  Federal   Crovernment. 

As  I  indicated,  bills  relating  to  the  same 
subject  matter  have  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee.  As  was  de- 
veloped In  the  hearings,  It  Is  very  Important 
for  reasons  of  safety  to  provide  uniform 
standards  for  reactors.  This,  of  course,  is 
provided  for  by  the  performance  of  the 
regulatory  function  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Power  reactors  are  very  complex  and 
setting  of  any  regulation  concerning  a  limita- 
tion on  an  effluent,  for  example,  can  result 
in  many  cases  in  numerous  and  significant 
design  changes  in  a  plant.  Such  changes  can, 
in  certain  cases,  result  in  a  less  safe  plant. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  desirable  for  each  state 
to  come  up  with  its  own  specifications  which 
could  adversely  affect  the  design  or  opera- 


tion of  a  plant.  At  present  the  five  reactor 
designers  have  developed  nuclear  power 
plants  which  have  received  the  same  regula- 
tory review  by  the  same  Federal  organiza- 
tlon — the  AEC — to  assure  a  safely  designed 
plant. 

As  far  as  radioactive  effluents  are  con- 
cerned, the  plants  are  reviewed  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  "as  low  as  practical"  re- 
lease limits  which  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished and.  therefore,  in  this  particular  re- 
spect, by  definition,  any  further  decrease  is 
not  practical.  In  Its  regulatory  review  the  AEC 
has  the  opportunity  to  consider  all  reactor 
designs  and  apply  the  lessons  learned  or  de- 
veloped across  the  spectrum  of  reactor  designs 
to  all  plants. 

Only  when  one  combines  a  function  such 
as  this,  can  one  practically  assemble  the 
highly  specialized  staff  which  Is  needed  In 
such  a  regulatory  function.  The  AEC  has 
nearly  a  thovisaLnd  people  In  its  regxilatory  op- 
eration. No  individual  state  could  J\istlfy  the 
assembly  of  such  a  staff  of  experts  to  perform 
the  critical  regulation  and  safety  function. 

Since  reactors  involve  such  a  new  and  com- 
plex technology  there  Is  a  basic  limitation  on 
the  numbers  of  specially  trained  people  in 
the  various  fields.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  areas  involving  regulatory  review  which 
calls  for  knowledge  of  interactions  of  many 
elements  of  the  design  of  the  plant. 

Under  the  present  arrangements  of  Federal 
'  regulatory  control,  the  talents  of  the  highest 
qualified  people  are  most  efficiently  utilized 
for  reactor  faculties  across  the  nation.  Such 
a  system  also  permits  an  efficient  utilization 
of  the  most  talented  people  in  the  reactor  de- 
sign organization  where  all  basic  safety  fea- 
tures must  be  initiated.  These  designers  need 
only  communicate  with  one  central  govern- 
ment agency  responsible  for  standards  and 
other  regulatory  matters  In  lieu  of  many  un- 
coordinated regulatory  groups. 

If  developments  occiu-  which  change  the 
situation,  the  Committee  wUl  look  Into  the 
matter  again.  At  present,  however.  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  safety  in  design  and  operation 
of  power  reactors,  a  change  from  the  federal 
regulation  of  reactors  Is  not  warranted.  I 
reiterate  that  this  matter  is  too  far  reaching 
to  be  considered  by  way  of  an  amendment 
without  thorough  evaluation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  issue  and  the  availability  of  a  well-rea- 
soned report  to  the  Congress.  Nothing  less 
should  suffice  before  Congress  takes  action  to 
reverse  its  carefully  considered  position  on 
the  stune  issue  almost  twenty  years  ago. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Physical  Society  recently  held 
its  spring  meeting  here  in  Washington. 
This  distinguished  professional  associa- 
tion, which  had  59  members  back  In 
1899 — the  year  it  was  established,  today 
represents  over  29,000  of  the  Nation's 
physicists.  The  speaker  at  the  society's 
banquet  meeting  was  Dr.  H.  Guyfofd 
Stever,  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  who  himself  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
in  physics  from  the  Calif craia  Institute 
of  Te<*mology. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion subcommittee  for  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  I  find  Dr.  Stevers 
message  both  reassuring  and  challeng- 
ing. It  is  reassuring  in  Its  affirmation  of 
the  tremendously  important  role  that 
science  and  scientists  can  have  in  the 
futiu-e  quahty  of  our  society.  In  particu- 
lar. Dr.  Stever  emphasizes  the  signifi- 
cance of  basic  research  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  Nation's  goals  and  the  clear 
intention  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  continue  its  primai-y  mission 
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of  supporting  this  research.  At  the  same 
time,  he  relishes  today's  challenges  to 
science  when,  as  never  before,  it  is  called 
upon  to  play  many  roles  and  make  many 
contributions — balancing  the  need  for 
ideas  with  the  need  for  solutions,  the 
need  for  power  with  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting our  limited  resources  and  our 
natural  environment,  to  cite  only  a  few. 

Dr.  Stever  also  raises  the  possibility 
that  the  "new"  science  he  portrays 
could  result  in  vastly  changed  predic- 
tions about  the  future  need  for  scientists. 
This  would  cast  quite  a  different  light  on 
the  dispute  that  currently  rages  over 
whether  we  have  a  shortage  or  a  surplus 
of  scientific  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  speech 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  ask  untuii- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Physics — A  Washington  Pebspectivs 

Dr.  Morse,  Award  Winners,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Iiadies  and  Gentlemen:  When  I  ac- 
cepted your  kind  invitation  to  speak  before 
you  this  evening.  I  did  so  with  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  renewing  many  old  friend- 
ships and  the  hope  of  beginning  new  ones. 
Also,  I  felt  that  the  physics  community  Is 
likely  to  have  more  than  a  casual  interest  in 
a  new  Director  of  the  NSP.  Probably,  a  new 
Director  doesn't  become  an  old  one  until 
be  gives  a  maiden  talk  before  the  American 
Physical  Societv. 

Modern  sclenfce,  with  physics  as  its  cutting 
edge,  has  been  a  growing  activity  in  society 
for  centuries.  With  this  lengthy  history,  one 
would  Imagine  science,  which  has  proved  to 
be  of  such  importance  to  mankind,  would 
have  settled  down  to  a  degree  of  stability  far 
beyond  that  which  seems  to  be  apparent  at 
this  point  In  time.  And  yet,  as  all  of  you 
know,  science — and  physics  in  particular — 
has  been  undergoing  a  reappraisal  In  the 
past  few  years  which  seems  to  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  some  in  its  role  in  society.  I 
do  not  need  to  list  all  the  transient  events 
which  go  behind  that  statement,  for  all  of 
you  are  well  aware  of  them  through  direct 
experience  as  well  as  from  reading  the  co- 
pious literature  of  science. 

At  your  last  two  annual  banquets,  two  of 
the  most  Important  of  these  problems  were 
discussed  by  your  speakers.  In  1970  my  pred- 
ecessor. Dr.  William  D.  McElroy,  spoke  about 
the  changing  attitudes  toward  science  by  so- 
ciety, and  its  demands  for  a  more  relevant 
application  of  science  to  some  of  society's 
problems.  Lsist  year.  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr., 
the  President's  Science  Adviser,  focused  heav- 
ily on  the  supply  and  demand  for  Ph.D. 
physicists. 

The  subjects  of  those  two  speeches,  the 
demand  of  society  for  more  relevant  applica- 
tion of  science,  and  the  supply  and  demand 
for  physics  Ph.D.'s,  are  part  of  the  larger  issue 
of  balance  in  scientific  research  and  educa- 
tion— an  issue  brought  on  by  two  Important 
trends.  The  first  is  the  steadily  aVvakening 
consciousness  of  the  American  people,  as  well 
as  people  all  over  the  world,  to  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  science  and  technology  both 
for  good  and  for  evil.  The  second  is  the  ac- 
companying exponential  growth  of  science  In 
the  last  two  to  three  decades.  Since  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  in  the  thick  of 
the  discussions  and  arguments  on  this  issue, 
I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of  the  ideas 
which  I  have  formed  In  my  brief  two  and  a 
half  months  in  office. 

First,  let  me  speak  to  the  attitudes  of 
society  toward  science.  Both  as  a  university 
president  and  a  scientist,  I  watched  with 
close  interest  the  development  of  these  at- 


titudes over  the  last  five  years  or  so.  They 
were  highlighted  by  the  rejection  of  science 
by  the  counter-culture  as  an  extreme  expres- 
sion of  the  concern  of  society  about  science. 
But  there  was  also  the  more  moderate  but 
still  serious  views  of  society  questioning  the 
capability  of  science  to  move  the  nation  to- 
ward newer  goals. 

I  think  that  there  Is  emerging  from  this 
period  a  reasonably  healthy  synthesis  on 
which  we  can  advance  science  and  Its  role 
in  society.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  emerging  synthesis?  First,  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  past  are  retained.  This  includes 
a  recognition  of  the  value  of  basic  research 
and  the  need  for  scientific  autonomy.  As  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  NSF  will  continue 
to  direct  most  of  its  efforts  toward  basic  re- 
search. Another  essential  element  of  the 
past  which  has  been  retained  relates  to  the 
key  role  oif  the  urUversltles,  which  will  be 
as  lmp>ortant  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
though  there  may  well  be  some  different 
featiu-es. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  synthesis 
is  Its  direct  orientation  to  national  goals — 
particularly  those  of  social  viability,  quality, 
and  equality.  The  research  concerned  with 
these  goals  often  is  derivative  in  the  sense 
of  drawing  upon  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences.  Obviously,  these  funda- 
mental sciences  can  only  be  more  Important 
than  ever  when  tied  so  closely  to  national 
goals. 

Because  we  are  breaking  new  ground,  a 
third  characteristic  of  the  synthesis  relates 
to  Its  probative  nature.  For  example,  the  NSF 
has  proposed  an  Experimental  R&D  Incen- 
tives Program  to  Congress.  Through  such  a 
program,  we  hope  to  test  Incentives  for  in- 
creasing non-Federal  investments  In  R&D 
and  improving  the  conversion  of  R&D  to  new 
and  Improved  products,  processes,  and  serv- 
ices. If  we  succeed,  it  will  represent  a  new 
dimension  in  the  R&D  role  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Personally,  I  am  glad  that  society  has 
been  reexamining  its  goals  and  is  taking  a 
much  more  acute  interest  in  these  many  is- 
sues in  which  science  is  involved.  Including 
the  environment,  the  supply  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  uses  of  power.  I  think,  if 
science  applies  its  tremendous  assets  of 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  concern 
wisely.  It  can  In  fact  strengthen  Its  position 
In  society  and  regain  the  great  respect  it  has 
enjoyed.  More  Importantly,  it  could  become  a 
respect  based  on  a  sounder  and  healthier 
long-term  relationship  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed following  World  War  II,  the  period 
in  which  the  NSP  was  bom. 

As  the  anti-science  and  anti-technology 
sentiments  grew  during  recent  years,  I  was 
concerned  that  we  might  not  get  the  chance 
that  we  need  to  reestablish  this  confidence 
by  society.  Society  might  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  counter-culture,  as  suggested  by  many, 
or  it  could  have  continued  on  exactly  the 
previous  course  of  more  science,  more  tech- 
nology, without  the  necessary  restraints.  But 
I  am  delighted  with  those  newer  develop- 
ments which  show  that  many  people  believe 
we  will  not  be  able  to  conquer  the  problems 
of  our  society  without  science.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  many  steps  have  been  taken  to 
affect  developing  technology  and  control  It. 
Scientists  have  much  to  contribute  toward 
influencing  the  direction  of  their  work  and 
its  applications.  In  fact,  they  should  be  ma- 
jor contributors  of  ideas  on  how  new  research 
and  technologies  might  head  oS  potential 
problems  as  well  as  deal  with  those  we  now 
face. 

I  think  It  is  to  the  g:reat  credit  of  physi- 
cists that  they  have  played  a  leading  role 
in  this  direction.  It  Is  a  role  played  by  many 
physicists  over  the  past  quarter  century  in 
helping  society  develop  perspective  on  atomic 
energy-.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  It  was  a  phys- 
icist.  Harvey   Brooks,   who   headed  the   Na- 


tional Academy  of  Sciences'  study  on  tech- 
nology assessment.  When  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  started  Its  activities  In 
problem-oriented  research  through  a  pro- 
gram called  Interdisciplinary  Research  Rele- 
vant to  Problems  of  Our  Society,  it  was 
headed  by  a  physicist.  This  program  was  con- 
verted and  expanded  to  a  new  program 
called  RANN — Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs — which  has  been  reasonably  success- 
ful In  its  support  of  important  new  research 
using  the  abilities  of  many  physicists.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  others  of  you  who 
have  made  contributions  toward  this  type  of 
effort. 

An  important  Indication  of  the  continuing 
expression  of  confidence  In  science  and  de- 
pendence upon  it  can  be  seen  In  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message  on  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  first  such  message  devoted 
exclusively  to  science  and  technology.  This 
message  calls  for  "a  strong  new  effort  to 
marshal  science  and  technology  In  the  work 
of  strengthening  our  economy  and  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life."  I  hope  we  can  build 
upon  the  Administration's  expression  of  con- 
fidence that  the  world  of  basic  research,  par- 
ticularly the  academic  world.  Is  In  fact  pro- 
ducing new  ideas  which  do  apply  to  the 
emerging  goals  of  the  nation.  And  that  some 
scientists  in  the  academic  world — not  all, 
but  some — will  go  the  next  step  beyond  basic 
research  to  start  Its  application. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  move  to- 
ward applied  and  mission-oriented  research 
has  generated  much  concern  in  the  world  of 
science,  at  least  In  that  part  of  it  involved  In 
basic  research.  While  some  of  NSF's  asso- 
ciates in  the  scientific  community,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Administration,  and  society  as  a 
whole  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  initia- 
tives, stm  others  are  deeply  concerned  that 
the  NSP  Is  diluting  its  efforts  In  basic  re- 
search because  of  those  initiatives. 

Certainly,  we  all  agree  that  the  central 
mission  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  is  the  development  of  the  total  health 
of  science  in  the  coxmtry,  is  best  carried  out 
by  directing  most  of  Its  efforts  toward  basic 
research.  That  Idea  is  not  challenged  In  the 
Government,  contrary  to  many  public  ex- 
pressions or  fears.  Nor  has  anyone  been  able 
to  show  evidence  that  the  NSP  has  been  sup- 
porting these  new  missions  at  the  expense  of 
basic  research.  We  have  not — and  we  don't 
intend  to.  In  fact.  In  the  last  three  budget 
years,  and  hopefully  next  year,  our  basic  re- 
search budget  has  steadily  Increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  Inflation  which  has  be- 
set all  of  our  efforts.  It  is  recognized  that 
during  this  period,  NSF  had  to  take  on  sup- 
port of  some  dropouts  from  mission  agencies 
which  reduced  their  efforts  in  certain  lines 
of  research.  But  we  believe  that  the  drop- 
out effect  is  largely  over. 

The  problem  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  faces  now  in  the  relationship 
between  its  primary  mission  of  basic  re- 
search and  its  newly  established  secondary 
mission  of  goal-oriented  research  is  one  of 
balance.  Both  basic  and  goal-oriented  re- 
search lead  to  fundamental  knowledge. 
Basic,  or  Internally  motivated  research,  may 
not  necessarily,  at  a  given  point  In  time,  pro- 
vide all  the  fundamental  knowledge  needed 
to  help  solve  important  national  problems. 
For  this  reason,  we  invest  a  small  fraction 
of  our  budget,  slightly  more  than  ten  per- 
cent, in  goal -oriented  research  in  the  RANN 
program.  This  program  differs  from  tradi- 
tional research  mainly  In  its  external  moti- 
vation and  program  design.  Both  lead  to 
fundamental  knowledge,  both  internal  and 
external  motivations  are  Important  for  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  and  both  must  be  bal- 
anced accordingly. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  also  faces 
other  problems  of  balance.  You  may  recall 
that  from  its  beginning  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  heavily  oriented  toward  the 
physical   sciences,  primarily  because  of   the 
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strong  voice  in  Government  circles  of  the 
physical  scientists  who  had  contributed  to 
the  effort  of  World  War  II.  As  the  years  passed 
and  the  needs  of  society  changed,  emphasis 
on  the  life  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  engineering  sciences  has  been  added.  At 
this  time,  we  have  12  different  scientific  fields 
Into  which  we  break  up  our  primary  activity 
supporting  basic  research  in  the  universities. 
Each  year  we  have  the  problem  of  balancing 
these  fields.  And  factors  such  as  future  prom- 
ise, evidence  of  research  needs,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  society  on  basic  ideas  all  Inter- 
play with  one  another  as  that  balance  is  ob- 
tained. You  know  of  the  pressures  developed 
within  physics  to  receive  more  recognition 
by  the  NSF  of  physics'  needs,  opportunities 
and  potential.  I  can  assure  you  that  each  of 
the  other  disciplines  has  also  developed  anal- 
ogous pressures.  Let  me  say  parenthetically, 
as  one  educated  In  physics,  I  am  always  In- 
terested to  see  how  many  of  these  12  sciences 
either  come  from  physics  or  are  closely  re- 
lated and  dependent  on  physics,  especially 
through  the  route  of  basic  laws,  research 
techniques,  and  Instrumentation. 

At  another  time  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  work  in  the  sup- 
port of  science  education  grew,  and  again  a 
balancing  problem  arose — and  still  exists. 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation — with  a  strong  input  from  the 
National  Science  Board  and  the  science  com- 
munity, from  the  Congress,  and  from  the 
Admlixistratlon — can  tackle  the  balancing 
Job  which  It  has  in  front  of  it  now.  With  rea- 
sonable equity.  It  can  foster  scientific  re- 
search In  Its  purest  form,  communicate  use- 
ful science  to  the  world,  and  develop  the  new 
science  education  so  necessary  to  society 
today. 

Not  only  can  both  basic  and  applied  re- 
search grow,  as  they  merit  such  growth,  but 
success  in  each  area  of  NSF  effort  will  tend 
to  support  growth,  and  a  demand  for  growth. 
In  the  other.  Certainly  this  Is  true  In  the 
case  of  physics,  which  in  addition  to  its  basic 
Ideas  contributes  so  much  to  the  applied 
sciences  and  technologies  being  called  upon 
to  solve  our  problems  today.  One  has  only  to 
take  a  brief  look  at  the  NSF's  Research  Ap- 
plied to  National  Needs  program  to  see  why 
and  how  this  is  true.  For  example,  physics  is 
Involved  In  and  must  contribute  to  the 
energy  research  and  technology  being  aA- 
vanced  by  this  program.  It  relates  to  the 
work  In  disaster  and  natural  hazard  research 
In  numerous  ways.  It  contributes  to  studies 
of  environmental  systems,  both  directly  and 
Indirectly,  through  Innovation  in  instru- 
mentation. It  also  plays  important  roles  in 
research  on  urban  systems  and  can  contribute 
to  our  program  of  exploratory  research  and 
problem  assessment.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
amples, there  are  numerous  other  applied 
activities  that  bode  well  for  physics — lasers, 
holography,  opto-electronics,  plasma  phys- 
ics— 3rou  know  them  well. 

I  would  say  that  in  light  of  today's  broad 
research  activities  and  needs,  physicists  have 
a  great  new  opportunity  to  prove  physics  a 
Renaissance  science  able  to  play  many  roles 
and  make  many  contributions  In  today's  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  we  have  lost  sight  of  this  in 
focusing  too  heavily  and  too  narrowly  on  the 
problems  of  recent  years — problems  of  transi- 
tion and  adjustment  to  new  priorities.  I  do 
not  play  these  problems  down.  They  are  real — 
and  painful  to  many — but  they  should  not 
cause  us  to  lose  our  perspective  or  sense  of 
purpose. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  Issue  about 
which  I  commented  earlier — that  having  to 
do  with  the  supply  of  scientists,  a  matter 
which  Dr.  David  took  up  last  year.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  with  its  support 
of  graduate  students,  both  through  Its  re- 
search projects,  fellowships  and  tralneeships, 
and  its  support  of  science  students  at  the 
undergraduate  and  high  school  level,  has 
played  a  sustaining  role.  Still,  only  a  fraction 


of  the  science  students.  In  fact,  have  been 
assisted  by  the  NSF;  and  there  has  been  a 
cutback  by  NSP  In  recent  years,  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  obvious  lack  of  Job  availability, 
the  under-utilizatlon  of  scientists,  and  the 
belief  by  some  that  no  field  of  study  should 
be  singled  out  for  special  support.  The  argu- 
ment still  rages  hot  and  heavy  on  this.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  ask  why 
we  should  stimulate  a  greater  production  of 
research  scientists  of  the  Ph.D.  variety  at  a 
time  when  they  are  facing  underemploy- - 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  may  have  been 
exaggerated;  and  this  side  of  the  argument 
clearly  states  the  case  that  if  our  country  is 
to  utilize  scientists  in  the  solving  of  its 
emerging  problems,  It  will  certainly  need 
more. 

I  have  heard  arguments  on  both  sides,  but. 
for  the  life  of  me  I  don't  think  either  case 
is  yet  complete.  The  various  projections  are 
heavily  dependent  on  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  persistence  of  doctoral  use  patterns 
on  the  campus,  industry,  and  Government. 
If  these  patterns  change,  and  I  believe  the 
emerging  "new"  science  described  before 
will  produce  such  change,  then  the  predic- 
tions of  shortage  or  surplus  could  be  serious- 
ly In  error.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
we  should  not  perturb  the  system  either  way 
until  the  situation  Is  more  clear.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
need  for  the  field  of  science  education  to 
address  the  problem.  Are  we  educating  and 
motivating  young  scientists  in  the  fields  of 
science  over  the  entire  spectrum  of  activi- 
ties In  which  scientists  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role?  Are  we  doing  so  not  only  In  re- 
search but  In  its  application  and  In  the 
teaching  of  science?  What  Is  the  needed 
svipply  of  researchers  to  man  our  educa- 
tional Institutions,  our  basic  research  In- 
stitutions, and  to  solve  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  society?  And  a  broader  question — 
how  can  we  better  teach  nonscientists  of  all 
ages  to  understand  the  science  and  tech- 
nology which  is  so  vital  a  part  of  their 
lives? 

An  Important  aspect  of  this  composite 
question  concerns  the  universities  them- 
selves, as  institutions  which  harbor  and  fos- 
ter a  great  deal  of  the  basic  and  applied 
science,  as  well  as  handling  the  education 
of  the  scientists.  We  aU  believe  that  edu- 
cation at  the  graduate  level,  and  in  some 
cases  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Is  maide 
better  by  its  association  with  research;  and 
we  believe  that  research  is  aided  greatly  by 
the  ideas  that  come  from  the  young  minds 
of  the  students.  In  the  universities,  we  have 
tied  research  and  education  and  the  pro- 
duction of  scientists  all  together.  As  so- 
ciety's needs  change  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  scientists,  does  this  mean  that 
we  limit  research  according  to  the  need  for 
students? 

I  rather  suspect  that  we  may  find  a  sit- 
uation growing  in  which  we  need  far  more 
basic  research  than  can  be  done  If  our  re- 
search is  attstcbed  solely  to  the  mechanism 
that  produces  Ph.D.'s.  Does  this  mean  a 
change  In  the  ratio  of  Ph.D.  candidates  to 
professors  and  researchers,  or  does  it  mean 
that  we  start  new  Institutions  to  do  the 
kind  of  basic  research  that  was  formerly  done 
In  the  universities? 

These  are  questions  very  much  worth  pon- 
dering. And  although  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  give  universities  first  choice  at  the  growth 
In  basic  research,  there  are  clearly  some 
voices  in  our  society  which  are  against  It. 
As  you  know,  a  recommendation  of  Alan  Plfer 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  among  others, 
is  to  limit  carefully  the  amount  of  research 
done  by  universities  exclusively  to  that  di- 
rectly related  to  education.  I  think  we  must 
address  this  question  with  the  degree  of 
wisdom  that  It  deserves.  We  don't  want  to 
hurt  our  universities  by  forcing  them  to 
a  pattern  of  too  much  research  that  dimin- 
ishes their  educational   capability,  and  yet 


we  do  not  want  to  diminish  research  which 
Is  Important  to  that  capability. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  some  of  the  thUigs 
on  my  mind  which  might  relate  to  your 
concerns  and  hopes  as  scientists  and  physi- 
cists. I  realize  I  may  have  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  provided  answers.  But  In  a  period 
of  transition,  this  may  be  inevitable — and 
no  one  can  claim  to  have  all  the  answers 
today. 

However,  I  do  know  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant opportunities  ahead  for  physico.  There 
are  challenges  we  must  meet  to  extend  our 
scientific  knowledge  and  fill  the  needs  of 
society. 

Perhaps  you  feel  I  have  stated  the  outlook 
fur  science  and  physics  with  guarded  opti- 
mism. You  are  right.  Nevertheless,  it  is  opti- 
mism— and  I  believe  there  is  reason  for  you 
to  share  it.  I  hope  that  you  will — and  that 
yoxir  work  in  the  days  ahead  will  Justify  that 
optimism  and  help  It  grow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Ml-.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  'Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouyk),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  aimoimce  tliat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  would  vote  "yea."  On  this 
vote,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fi-om  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is  paired  with  tlie  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hijmphrey). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
are  absent  on  official  business  attending 
meetings  of  the  Mexican  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

(No.  182  Leg] 
YEAS— 36 


Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Roth 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Byrd. 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     McGovern 

Stafford 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Steyenson 

Cburch 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Tower 

Cranston 

Muskle 

Tunney 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hart 

Packwood 

Hartke 

Percy 

NAYS— 41 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Allott 

Ellender 

Moss 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Pas  tore 

Baker 

Pong 

Pell 

Beau 

Pulbrlght 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Smith 

Bible 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Burdlck( 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Tan 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long 

Wetcker 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Aiken 

Gambrell 

McGee 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Ervin 

McCleUan 

So  Mr.  ScHWEKER's  amendment  (No. 
1197)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  4 
of  this  year  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  the  subject  "Environmental  Law- 
suits and  the  Power  Crisis."  I  pointed  out 
that  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
been  holding  hearings  for  several  weeks, 
and  that  a  clear  pattern  emerges  which 
disturbs  me,  particularly  with  respect  to 
electric  power. 

During  the  week  of  April  17  there  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommitee  the  heads 
of  the  three  Federal  agencies  most  di- 
rectly involved  in  electric  power  matters: 
The  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Atomic  ESiergy  Commission.  All  agreed 
that  the  country  is  facing  an  electric 
power  crisis.  All  agreed  that  much  of  the 
delay  in  construction  of  badly  needed 
electric  generating  plants  can  be  blamed 
on  lawsuits  filed  on  environmental 
grounds.  These  lawsuits  are  based  on  a 
provision  in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1968  which  requires  that 
before  a  Federal  project  which  has  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  environment  can  be 
built,  a  so-called  environmental  impact 
statement  must  be  prepared,  which  eval- 
uates alternatives  and  the  effects  on  the 
environment. 


This  provision  has  a  commendable 
purpose,  but  it  is  being  abused.  The  law- 
suits allege  that  the  impact  statements 
are  incomplete  or  faulty.  Injunctions  are 
sought  and  obtained  to  stop  the  projects 
while  the  courts  decide  the  sufficiency  of 
the  impact  statements,  which  can  take 
months  or  years. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  subcommittee, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission commended  to  our  favorable  at- 
tention the  bill  that  is  presently  under 
consideration,  S.  3543.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  15  substantially  completed  nu- 
clear powerplants  which  would  be  given 
temporary  operating  licenses  under  this 
bill  are  in  areas  where  power  shortages 
can  be  expected  this  summer.  This  is  log- 
ical, for,  of  course,  the  reason  these  very 
expensive  plants  are  being  built  is  to 
meet  projected  power  requirements. 

The  problem  arises  because  the  per- 
manent licenses  for  these  plants  are 
being  or  are  expected  to  be  contested  by 
lawsuits  filed  on  environmental  grounds, 
using  the  language  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  as  a  basis. 

The  prerequisites  for  the  issuance  of 
temporary  licenses  under  this  bill  are 
comprehensive  and  they  provide  ade- 
quate safety  and  environmental  safe- 
guards. This  bill  should  be  passed,  for 
these  powerplants  are  badly  needed  to 
meet  the  power  crisis.  I  urge  its  approval 
by  the  Senate. 

My  concern  about  the  current  rash  of 
environmental  lawsuits  goes  beyond  the 
power  crisis,  to  encompass  the  full  field 
of  public  works  projects.  They  also  are 
being  ground  to  a  halt,  in  considerable 
numbers,  by  these  lawsuits.  The  conse- 
quences, in  economic  losses  to  this  coim- 
try,  are  very  great. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  protection 
of  the  environment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  being  debated  in  this 
country  today.  I  take  the  position  that 
it  should  not  be  debated  too  emotiwially, 
but  that  it  should  be  approached  ration- 
ally, without  disregarding  any  of  the 
facts. 

There  are  only  a  few  basic  points  that 
are  really  important.  First,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  men  of  all  nations  have 
abused  the  environment.  To  a  great  de- 
gree this  was  because  there  seemed  to 
be  a  surplus  of  all  the  good  things  in 
nature  that  could  last  forever. 

Now  men  know  that  they  are  over- 
drawn at  nature's  bank  and  have  to  pay 
it  back.  This  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  To  make  that  money  we  have  to 
have  economic  development.  To  halt 
economic  development  would  be  to  make 
imiKtssible  the  achievement  of  our  en- 
virorunental  goals — to  clean  up  our  land, 
air,  and  water.  We  cannot  choose  either 
economic  progress  or  the  good,  green 
earth.  We  must  have  both,  and  we  can, 
if  the  problems  are  approached  with 
logic,  and  not  emotional  debate. 

This  crisis  in  electric  power,  and  the 
public  works  program  in  general,  occurs 
because  the  language  in  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1968  does  not 
give  the  Federal  courts  enough  guidance. 
It  will  take  legislation  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation, and  I  will  support  such  legislative 
efforts. 

This  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is 
needed  to  help  relieve  the  situation  as 


to  a  power  shortage  and  I  urge  its 
support. 

Ml'.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  3543,  a  bill  which  amends  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance, under  certain  circumstances,  of 
licenses  for  temporary  operation  of  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

I  support  the  bill  because  it  strikes 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fair  com- 
promise. That  is,  it  permits  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  issue  interim  op- 
erating authority  at  a  power  level  and  for 
a  period  of  time  specifically  tailored  to 
meet  the  event  of  a  power  shortage,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  permits  the  public 
and  interested  parties  to  participate  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  by  having 
such  temporary  operating  authority  is- 
sued only  after  a  hearing  and  certain 
specified  findings. 

Section  192a  first  provides  that  a  peti- 
tion for  temporary  operating  authority 
may  not  be  filed  until  after  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  has 
issued  its  report,  the  Commission  htis 
completed  and  published  the  Regulatory 
Staff's  safety  evaluation,  and  all  of  the 
applicable  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  are  compiled 
with.  The  section  accordingly  requires 
the  full  application  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  its  spirit  and 
history. 

Under  section  192a,  a  petition  for  tem- 
porary operating  authority  cannot  even 
be  filed  until  after  the  administrative 
review  has  been  completed.  This  section 
further  provides  that  a  mandatory  pub- 
lic hearing  must  be  held  on  any  such 
petition  and  that  upon  completion  of 
the  hearing,  the  Commission  must  make 
findings  that  the  plant  has  been  con- 
structed properly  and  will  operate  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regxila- 
tions  of  the  AEC;  that  there  will  be  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  environment;  and 
that  limited  operation  of  the  facility  is 
essential  to  meet  the  power  shortage 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  petition. 

In  S.  3543,  the  agency  process  whereby 
the  Commission  determines  whether  or 
not  to  issue  a  temporary  license  is  an 
adjudication  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  so  that  parties  opposing  the  license 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
fully  the  facts  which  are  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  temporary  operating  author- 
ity. Thus,  the  Commission's  ultimate  de- 
cision in  connection  with  an  issuance  or 
not  of  a  temporary  operating  license  will 
be  made  after  all  parties  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  which  includes 
the  traditional  rights  of  discovering  valu- 
able and  relevant  information  in  sup- 
port of  each  of  their  positions  and  of 
cross-examination  of  persons  holding 
opposing  views.  Thus,  thfe  bill  does  not 
disturb  the  present  and  salutary  concept 
in  sections  181  and  189  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  supplemented  by  the 
relevant  sections  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  sections  554,  556, 
and  557)  that  public  hearings  and  public 
participation  are  an  important  check 
upon  in-house  administrative  review. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  temporary  operating  au- 
thority to  meet  a  power  shortage  only 
after  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all 
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safety,  radiological,  and  environmental 
problems  associated  with  such  limited 
operation  have  been  resolved  satisfactor- 
ily in  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  Since  the  bill  would  not  per- 
mit the  issuance  of  a  temporary  operat- 
ing license  when  there  remains  outstand- 
ing in  a  contested  operating  hearing  an 
unresolved  safety  issue  which  is  also  re- 
lated to  temporary  operating  authority, 
S.  3543  would  not  permit  the  bypassing 
of  adjudication  of  unresolved  safety  is- 
sues by  virtue  of  an  expedited  hearing  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  a  tem- 
porary operating  license. 

Finally,  S.  3543  peimits  the  Commis- 
sion to  issue  rules  and  regulations — not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  S. 
3543 — to  expedite  the  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  temporary  operating  li- 
cense. That  is,  the  Commission  could  de- 
vise rules  and  regulations  which  could 
shorten  the  discovery  process  prior  to  the 
actual  hearing  by,  for  example,  requir- 
ing that  all  information  in  support  of 
the  petition  and  the  various  administra- 
tive reviews  be  made  publicly  available 
upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  a  tem- 
porary operating  license;  but  the  Com- 
mission could  not  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  expedite  temporary  operating 
hearings  which  would  do  away  with  the 
traditional  rights  of  a  party  to  a  hear- 
ing, to  discovery,  to  cross-examination 
and  to  a  full  opportimity  to  be  heard. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic participation  in  administrative  action 
and  I  am  plesised  to  support  a  bill  which 
encourages  and  ratifies  the  public's  right 
to  participate  in  the  adjudication  of  li- 
censes for  nuclear  powerplant  opera- 
tion. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  rein- 
forces the  application  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  also  provides  for  authority  for 
interim  licensing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  now  considering  is  of  the 
most  urgent  character.  The  energy  crisis 
now  facing  this  Nation  requires  speedy 
action  by  the  Senate.  However,  there  is 
a  combined  requirement  that  faces  us. 
We  must  meet  the  energy  requirements, 
but  we  must  do  so  without  destroying 
our  environment  or  by  permitting  unsafe 
and  unhealthy  practices  to  exist. 

Always  in  the  case  of  competing  in- 
terests, a  balance  must  be  struck.  And  I 
believe  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
succeeds  in  that  regard. 

In  this  matter,  I  want  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  commendations  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee,  for  his  thoughtful  and 
diligent  action  In  arriving  at  the  current 
bill  in  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  S.  3543 
is  to  provide  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion to  issue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes for  nuclear  powerplants.  The  bill 
has  been  carefully  drafted  to  refiect  the 
preservation  of  important  rights  of  the 
public  to  an  adjudicatory  hearing  and  to 
court  review  with  respect  to  the  tempo- 
rary operating  license.  To  fully  appreci- 
ate what  the  bill  provides,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  history  of  the  legislation. 


Originally  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  was  considering  three 
bills,  H.R.  13731,  H.R.  13732,  and  H.R. 
14065,  each  of  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other authorized  the  AEC  to  issue  tem- 
porary operating  licenses  without  preser- 
vation of  the  public's  right  to  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  and  to  court  review. 
Of  those,  HJl.  14065  was  the  bill  which 
appeared  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  be- 
cause, unlike  the  other  two  bills,  it  did 
not  attempt  to  avoid  the  NEPA — Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

One  portion  of  HJl.  14065  of  greatest 
concern  to  me  was  the  following:  The 
intended  inapplicability  of  sections  181 
and  189a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
sections  554.  556,  and  557  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  represented  a 
specific  attempt  to  abolish  the  adjudica- 
tory hearing,  which  is  required  by  the 
sections  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
the  conduct  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
sections  of  title  5.  Reference  to  the  in- 
applicability of  these  sections  was  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  S.  3543  and  in  ad- 
dition, S.  3543  specifically  requires  that  a 
•hearing"  be  held  on  any  request  for  a 
temporary  operating  license. 

This  major  change  in  the  legislation 
was  directly  responsive  to  the  consensus 
expressed  by  numerous  environmentsU, 
organizations  and  by  Senator  Baker  as 
expressed  in  his  supplemental  views  in 
the  committee  report.  On  April  18,  1972, 
I  wrote  to  Senator  Pastore  expressing 
my  concern  that  H.R.  14065  would  permit 
the  AEC  to  issue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes without  preserving  the  public's 
right  to  an  adjudicatory  hearing.  My 
staff  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practices  and  Procedures  con- 
tacted the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  staff  and  were  assured  that 
S.  3543  was  responsive  to  those  concerns. 
I  am  extremely  gratified  that  through  the 
diligent  efforts  of  Senator  Pastore,  Sen- 
ator Baker,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
a  bill  was  reported  which  did  provide  the 
AEC  with  the  explicit  authority  that  it 
needed  to  Issue  temporary  operating  li- 
censes on  an  expedited  basis  without 
compromising  the  public's  right  to  an 
adjudicatory  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  correspondence  between 
Senator  Pastore  and  myself  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

April  18.  1972. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore. 

Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atojnic 
Energy,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  aware  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Is  con- 
sidering H.R.  14065  concerning  the  licensing 
of  conunercial  nuclear  power  plants.  I  have 
received  the  attached  letter  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists. 

Without  attempting  to  evaluate  their  con- 
clusions regarding  the  matter  of  nuclear  re- 
actory  safety,  It  would  seem  that  relevant 
testimony  by  the  AEC  experts  and  repre- 
sentatives of  these  groups  could  well  ensure 
what  I  know  Is  your  Intent,  a  bill  that  wUl 
combine  assurance  of  necessary  electric 
power  with  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


Apparently,  some  of  the  positions  taken 
at  recent  AEC  rulemaking  hearings  by  AEC 
personnel  themselves  represent  new  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  the  art. 

I  would  hope  that,  without  unduly  delay- 
ing action  by  the  Committee,  there  might 
be  an  opportunity  given  to  the  AEC  technical 
experts  and  to  a  limited  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  concerned  environmental 
groups  to  testify  on  this  specific  issue. 

Also,  may  I  mention,  as  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee my  concern  that  the  protections 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  be  care- 
fully evaluated  before  any  action  be  taken 
to  llnilt  those  protections. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  am  sure  you  share  my  concern 
that  there  be  the  fullest  exposition  of  all 
possible  views,  as  your  Committee  has  so 
ably  done  in  the  past,  to  ensure  wide  public 
confidence  In  the  safety  and  future  of  atomic 
energy. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  DC,  May  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  April  18.  1972,  con- 
cerning H.R.  14065.  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
license  nuclear  power  plants  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  emergency  power  situations.  The 
members  of  this  Committee  are  aware  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  representatives  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  which  are  set  forth  In  their  letter 
of  April  17.  to  you  which  you  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  your  letter. 

Since  you  vrrote  me.  the  Committee  has 
made  a  number  of  changes  to  H.R.  14065. 
After  a  series  of  executive  sessions,  the  Com- 
mittee, on  April  27,  1972.  by  a  roll  call  vote 
of  15  to  0.  ordered  a  clean  bill  to  be  reported. 
This  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as 
S.  3543  and  in  the  House  as  H.R.  14655.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the  House  report 
on  the  bin,  and  a  copy  of  Part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bin.  A  copy  of  Part  2  will  be  sent 
to  you  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 

A  hearing  on  a  House  rule  for  consideration 
of  the  legislation  was  held  on  May  1.  and  a 
rule  was  Issued  the  same  day.  The  legisla- 
tion was  passed  by  the  House  on  May  3. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  March 
8.  1972,  submitted  a  bill  concerning  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  power  plants  which  was 
referred  to  this  Committee.  The  bill.  H.R. 
13731,  proposed  extensive  changes  In  licens- 
ing procedures  for  these  plants.  At  the  Com- 
mittee's hearing  on  March  16.  I  asked  Dr. 
Schlesinger  what  aspect  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  was  needed  to  help  assist  with 
the  emergency  power  situation  which  both 
Government  and  utility  representatives  have 
testified  before  this  and  other  committees 
may  materialize  In  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try conunencing  this  summer.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
replied  that  the  only  amendment  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  needed  In  light  of  that 
problem  is  an  amendment  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  issue  a  temporary- 
operating  license  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

H.R.  14655  Is  Intended  to  be  responsive  to 
that  need.  Under  H.R.  14655  a  temporary 
operating  license  could  be  issued,  even 
though  a  contested  hearing  on  the  full-term 
(forty  years),  full-power  license  Is  In  prog- 
ress, under  the  following  circumstances: 

(a)  There  is  an  emergency  need  for  the 
power  output  from  the  plant. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  have  been  satisfied. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  statutorily  Independ- 
ent Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards has  been  received. 
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(d)  The  regulatory  staff  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  ComnUsslon  has  issued  Its  safety  re- 
port on  the  operation. 

(e)  The  Commission  miist  determine  that 
the  temporary  operation  can  be  conducted 
safely  and  with  adequate  protection  of  the 
environment;  if  these  determinations  can- 
not be  made,  the  plant  cannot  be  licensed 
to  operate  on  a  temporary  basis. 

An  important  feature  of  the  legislation 
developed  by  the  Committee  concerns  the 
addition  of  hearing  requirements  prior  to 
issuance  of  an  interim  lioense.  Interested 
parties  would  be  given  an  opportunity  Ini- 
tially to  express  their  views  on  the  petition 
in  the  form  of  affidavits.  A  hearing  would  be 
held  on  the  petition  under  expedited  pro- 
cedures which  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  hearing  would  not  necessarily 
be  a  trial-type  hearing.  If,  in  view  of  the 
Commission,  the  afBdavlts  raised  a  sul^stan- 
tial  issue  of  merit  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  temporary  operating  license,  in- 
terested parties  would  be  given  an  opportvi- 
nity  to  present  evidence  and  question  wit- 
nesses on  that  issue  under  expedited  proce- 
dures which  the  Commission  deems  appro- 
priate. This  authority  can  be  used  in  con- 
tested hearings  and  proceedings  which  are 
pending  and  in  progress  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  If  any  temporary  li- 
cense is  Issued  by  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission action  would  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  under  the  Administrative  Orders  Re- 
view Act  of  1950. 

This  approach  should  preserve  the  essen- 
tial concepts  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  regarding  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  parties  to  present  evidence  on  disputed 
factual  matters  which  are  relevant  to  the 
temporary  operation.  In  that  regard  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  contacted  the  staff  of  your  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedures  Subcommittee 
to  assure  that  the  procedural  safeguards  as- 
sociated with  any  expedited  procedures  which 
may  be  authorized  Incorporate  adequate 
procedural  safeguards  embodied  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  The  Committee 
has  also  received  the  views  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  assistance  from  his  staff. 

As  far  as  additional  hearings  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  Informed  that  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  are 
represented  In  the  public  rule  making  hear- 
ings on  the  adequacy  of  the  Interim  criteria 
for  emergency  core  cooling  systems  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Commission.  Their 
attorney  in  that  rule  making  proceeding  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  March  17  on  the  bills 
as  well  as  on  the  emergency  core  cooling  hear- 
ing. I  am  also  Informed  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  their  letter  of  April  17  to  you  are 
already  In  the  public  record.  If  these  orga- 
nizations have  any  additional  factual  infor- 
mation on  this  matter  which  is  not  already 
available  to  the  public,  I  would  urge  them 
to  inform  the  Commission  and  the  Commit- 
tee promptly.  You  may  be  assured  that  all 
views  will  be  taken  into  consideration  to 
insure  that  any  licensing  action  which  may 
be  authorized  on  a  temporary  basis  to  meet 
emergency  power  needs  would  not  result  in 
any  compromise  of  safety.  Indeed,  at  the 
outset  of  the  hearings  on  March  16,  I  ques- 
tioned Dr.  Schlesinger  in  that  regard  and  he 
assured  the  Committee  that  all  safety  and 
environmental  findings  would  have  to  be 
made  for  purposes  of  any  temporary  opera- 
tion. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  letter  informing 
me  of  yoiu"  concerns  as  well  as  the  concerns 
of  others. 

Sincerely  yoiu^. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
viewed this  bill,  S.  3543,  a  bUl  to  vest  in 


the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the 
specific  statutory  authority  to  Issue  tem- 
porary operating  licenses  for  nuclear 
power  reactors  when  the  power  from 
those  reactors  is  demonstrated  to  be 
needed  to  meet  or  avert  a  probable  or 
actual  power  shortage. 

Earlier  versions  of  this  legislation — 
and  I  speak  particularly  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal,  H.R.  13731 — were 
wholly  unacceptable,  in  my  judgment. 
That  bill  would  have  given  the  AEC  full 
discretion  to  issue  full-power  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  reactors,  even  where 
there  was  a  serious  safety  or  environ- 
mental issue  being  contested.  The  Com- 
mission could  have  done  so  within  the 
framework  of  a  procedure  that  would 
have  seriously  curtailed  or  even  elimi- 
nated entii'ely  the  traditional  rights  of 
public  parties  to  contest  issues  in  an 
adjudicatory  proceeding. 

S.  3543  and  its  companion  measure 
already  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  14655, 
represent  a  very  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  administration  proposal, 
in  several  respects.  First  of  all,  the  bills 
set  out  specific  findings  of  fact  that 
must  be  made  on  the  record  by  the  Com- 
mission before  a  temporary  license  could 
issue,  including  full  compliance  with  all 
safety  requirements,  satisfaction  of  the 
applicable  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  provision  for 
"adequate  protection  of  the  enviromnent 
during  the  period  of  the  temporary 
operating  license,"  and  a  very  tight  test 
of  whether  or  not  there  is,  in  fact,  likely 
to  be  a  power  shortage  and  whether  or 
not  such  a  shortage  could  be  averted  by 
some  means  other  than  the  issuance  of 
a  temporary  operating  Ucense  for  a  nu- 
clear power  reactor.  The  burden  of  proof 
in  each  of  these  instances  is  upon  the 
petitioner  for  the  license. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
the  Commission  would  have  been  given 
total  discretion  to  determine  whether  or 
not  any  sort  of  hearing  at  all  would  have 
been  held  on  a  petition.  Had  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  hold  a  hearing,  it 
would  have  been  authorized  to  hold  a 
simple,  abbreviated,  "legrislative-type" 
hearing,  with  no  rights  of  discovery  and 
cross-examination  reserved  to  parties  to 
the  proceeding.  I  could  not  have  sup- 
ported such  a  drastic  abridgment  of  the 
public's  right  to  contest  radiological 
health  and  safety  and  environmental 
issues  as  they  relate  to  the  temporary 
operating  of  nuclear  power  reactors. 

S.  3543,  the  pending  bill,  while  it  gives 
the  Commission  important  new  authority 
to  issue  temporary  licenses  imder  certain 
narrow  circumstances  to  meet  a  legiti- 
mate power  need,  does  not  give  the  Com- 
mission any  new  authority  that  it  does 
not  now  have  as  to  procedural  rights  and 
safeguards  reserved  to  parties  by  sections 
181  and  189a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  sections  554,  556,  and  557  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code — the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  The  Commission 
now  has  and  has  always  had  the  author- 
ity to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  expedite  any 
adjudication  conducted  pursuant  to  any 
licensing  authority.  But  such  rules  and 
regulations  cannot  In  any  way  breach  or 
compromise   the   traditional   rights   of 


parties  guaranteed  by  sections  554,  556, 
and  557  of  title  5.  Even  though  the  bill 
speaks  of  the  Commission's  authority  to 
determine  which  issues  raised  by  affi- 
davits filed  by  parties  are  "substantial," 
this  is  not  a  new  authority.  Such  deter- 
minations are  commonly  made  in  any 
agency  adjudication  and  made  on  the 
record.  Because  the  short-term  operat- 
ing of  one  of  these  power  reactors  should 
raise  fewer  Issues  of  safety  and  environ- 
mental degradation  than  might  the  full- 
term  operating  of  the  same  reactor,  the 
Commission  should  be  able  to  expedite 
any  proceeding  on  a  petition  for  a  tem- 
porary license,  so  that  whatever  issues 
are  raised  can  be  resolved  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  If  the 
Commission  exercises  its  new  authority 
responsibly,  imaginatively,  and  in  good 
faith,  this  bill  should  provide  AEC  with 
the  capability  of  addressing  demon- 
strated emergency  power  shortages  when 
and  if  they  occur  in  various  areas  of  the 
Nation,  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing the  requirements  of  NEPA  and  pro- 
viding essential  protection  to  the  public 
on  the  critical  and  overriding  issues  of 
health,  safety,  and  envu'onmental  effects 
in  the  AEC  regulatory  procedures. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  after  re- 
viewing the  careful  consideration  af- 
forded S.  3543  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  noting  Its  en- 
dorsement by  the  CEQ,  EPA,  and  major 
environmental  groups,  I  have  decided  to 
support  this  interim  measure. 

In  order  to  prevent  anticipated  black- 
outs and  brownouts  in  certain  areas  of 
the  coimtry  commencing  this  summer,  S. 
3543  would  permit  the  issuance  of  tem- 
porally operating  licenses  to  a  limited 
number  of  nuclear  powerplants  which 
are  fully  or  substantially  constructed 
and  are  located  in  the  ai'eas  of  the  ex- 
pected shortages. 

Such  temporary  operating  Ucenses 
would  not  be  Issued  unless  certain  pre- 
requisites are  satisfied.  These  include  a 
determination  by  the  Commission  that 
safety  requirements  are  met,  and  com- 
pUance  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
The  authority  to  issue  temporary  oper- 
ating licenses  would  expire  on  Octo- 
ber 31, 1973,  and  the  applicant  must  pro- 
ceed with  due  diligence  to  obtain  its 
permanent  license  or  else  the  temporary 
license  must  be  vacated. 

I  fully  support  Senator  Baker's  inter- 
pretation of  the  procedural  rights  and 
safeguards  afforded  by  S.  3543.  I  would 
underscore  specifically  that  the  agency 
process  whereby  the  Commission  or  its 
delegate  makes  the  findings  required  in 
new  subsection  192b  and  determines 
whether  or  not  to  issue  a  temporary  op- 
erating Ucense  is  an  adjudication  re- 
quired to  be  determined  on  the  record 
within  the  meaning  of  section  554  of 
title  5  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  I  would  have  opposed  sections  of 
the  administration's  bill,  H.R.  13731, 
which  extinguished  important  proce- 
dural rights  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen- 
ators will  remain  on  the  floor,  I  think 
we  can  dispose  of  the  business  within  a 
matter  of  minutes. 
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Do  I  correctly  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  had  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  were 
about  to  have  it.  We  were  interrupted. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  S.  3543  be  vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  14655, 
which  Is  identical  to  the  bill  we  are  deal- 
ing vrtth  here  in  the  Senate,  S.  3453,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  14656)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  issue  temporary  op- 
erating licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  House  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  and  the  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is, 
Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  wmdd  vote  "yea." 


I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormectlcut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
are  absent  on  official  business  attending 
meetings  of  the  Mexican  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  183  Leg.] 
YEAS— 80 


A  bUl  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEK.     The 

pending  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  14655)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  moticHi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3543  be  in- 
definitely postptsied.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


THE  FEDERAL  HAZARDOUS  SUB- 
STANCE ACT— UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  think  this 
request  has  been  fully  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  I  direct  my  attention  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa — ^that 
at  such  time  as  S.  1478,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  2  hours,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  or  his  designee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  or  his  designee;  that 
there  be  1  hour  on  any  amendment, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill;  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  except  In  those  Instances  in 
which  the  manager  of  the  bill  supports 
such  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal,  in  which  case  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  to  be  imder  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object — could  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  give  some  idea  of  when 
this  bill  will  come  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
bill  would  not  be  called  up  before  next 
week  sometime.  That  is  the  present  like- 
lihood, as  I  see  it.  It  would  then  be  called 
up  in  accordance  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  we  have  had  today  with  respect  to 
calling  up  matters  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  as 
long  as  the  unfinished  business  is  before 
the  Senate. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  he  will  be 
contacted  at  such  time  as  any  effort  is 
made  to  call  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  Inquire,  Is  it  anticipated — 
as  I  have  no  knowledge — that  there 
would  be  any  lengthy  debate  or  any  long 
series  of  amendments  in  relationship  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  told  that 
there  Is  one  amendment  which  would 
possibly  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texmessee  (Mr.  Baker).  I 
was  further  told  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  a  little  while  ago, 
that  It  Is  possible  some  resolution  can 
be  reached  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  amendment,  in  which  case 
the  bill  could  be  disposed  of  rather 
quickly.  So,  I  do  not  anticipate  a  series 
of  amendments,  If  I  may  say. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
was  reassured,  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  saying,  in  accordance  with 
the  understandings  we  have  had,  that 
tliere  will  be  communication  before  such 
bill  is  brought  up  in  relation  to  the  tim- 
ing of  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  that  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
does  not  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  veiy  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  RE- 
QUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow. Immediately  following  the 
morning  business,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  conference  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  this  be- 
ing a  privileged  matter,  provided,  that 
time  on  that  conference  report  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yoting)  ;  provided  further, 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  confer- 
ence report,  the  Senate  then  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  3526. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  hope  the  Chair  will 
indulge  me  and  allow  me  to  withhold 
this  request  temporarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  temporarily  withdraw 
my  unanimous  consent  request  with  the 
anticipation  that,  later  in  the  afternoon, 
I  may  be  able  to  renew  it. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BROCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, immediately  after  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order — or  their  designees — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmt. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of 
Santa  Cruz  of  the  State  of  California,  on 
May  10,  1972,  adopted  a  very  important 
resolution  opposing  our  further  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
supporting  an  initiative  opposing  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Under  that  initiative,  the  people  of 
the  coimty  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  people 
elsewhere,  will  be  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  register  their  position  on  the  war, 
to  indicate  whether  they  wish  the  war  to 
continue  or  whether  they  wish  to  end 
our  involvement  in  the  war. 

The  resolving  clause  of  the  resolution 
states: 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  all  citizens  of 
Santa  Cniz  County  are  urged  to  send  their 
own  messages  to  the  President  and  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  order  that  the  views  of 
said  citizens  in  this  matter  may  be  ade- 
quately expressed. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  in  public 
oCBce,  where  they  are  not  compelled  to 
vote  yes  or  no  on  issues  relating  to  the 
tragic  war  in  Vietnam,  duck  that  issue, 
saying  that  it  is  not  their  responsibility 
in  their  particular  position  of  authority 
to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue,  it  is  most 
heartening  that  these  courageous  officials 
of  Santa  Cruz  County — 3  of  whom  com- 
prise the  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution — have  taken  this  stand.  I  hope 
that  many  other  officials  elsewhere  across 
this  land  will  be  encouraged  to  do  like- 
wise. I  hope  that  the  citizens  all  across 
this  land  will  heed  this  advice  and  indi- 
cate to  Members  of  this  body,  to  Con- 
gress itself,  and  to  the  President,  their 
stand  on  this  war. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia that  I  think  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa  Cruz 
County  is  one  which  can  indicate  to  other 
boards  and  other  levels  of  government  all 
over  the  coimtry  a  method  of  action 
whereby  there  can  be  some  grassroots 
expression  from  the  people  about  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  America  today 
has  been  the  fact  that  people  have  had 
no  outlet  for  their  expressions,  or  a  way 
or  a  means  to  voice  their  own  opinions 
which  might  have  some  effect  on  the 
governmental  structure. 

I  should  like  to  commend  this  partic- 
ular board  of  supervisors  in  California, 
and  the  Senator  from  California,  for 
placing  this  particular  resolution  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  I  express  with  him 
the  hope  that  this  might  take  place  all 
over  America,  at  least  against  or  for.  I 
encourage  both  courses  of  action. 

If  there  are  boards  who  feel  the  op- 


posite of  this  board,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  that  were  brought  out  so  that  we 
might  know.  We  have  all  kinds  of  specu- 
lation as  to  how  people  feel  about  the  war 
and  our  disengagement  and  the  various 
steps  to  be  taken. 

I  think  this  particular  board  deserves 
congratulations,  certainly  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  put  this  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
deep  interest  in  this  matter  and  for  his 
support  of  this  and  other  efforts  to  end 
our  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr. 
Philip  W.  Harry,  came  to  Washington 
with  this  resolution.  He  visited  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes).  He  has 
visited  my  office  also. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.   153-72 
Resolution  supporting  Southeast  Asia  initi- 
ative opposing  war  In  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  we  realize  that  we  were  not 
elected  members  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  become  Involved  in 
establishing  or  altering  our  nation's  foreign 
policy,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  known  legal  prece- 
dent for  our  expressing  a  viewpoint  in  regard 
to  said  foreign  policy,  and  neither  Is  there 
any  known  legal  impediment  to  our  doing  so, 
and 

Whereas,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  exceeded  his  Constitutional  au- 
thority in  his  announcement  of  a  blockade 
of  the  harbors  of  North  Viet  Nam.  and 

Whereas,  the  effects  of  a  war  In  South- 
east Asia,  or  any  other  area  on  earth,  are 
felt  in  all  sections  of  our  coimtry,  Including 
Santa  Cruz  County,  and  are  therefore  of 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and 

Whereas,  we  do  not  presume  that  we  nec- 
essarily represent  the  thinking  of  all  the 
people  of  Santa  Cruz  County  In  regard  to 
the  aforementioned  foreign  policy  as  It  af- 
fects the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  reflect 
the  thinking  of  ourselves  as  Individuals  and 
of  more  than  2,000  persons  who  attended  a 
public  hearing  on  Wednesday,  May  10,  1972, 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Civic  Auditorium,  and 

Whereas,  this  thinking  also  has  been  re- 
flected by  many  other  persons  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  and 

Whereas,  we  share  with  concerned  citizens 
in  Santa  Cruz  County  and  all  over  the  world 
the  conviction  that  war  In  any  form,  by  any 
people  against  any  other  people,  is  Immoral, 
and 

Whereas,  we  also  deplore  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence, disturbance  and  disruption  at  home 
and  abroad; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that 
the  members  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  as  Individuals,  deplore  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  any  legislation  which  wUl  bring  this 
war  to  a  close  and  prevent  repetition  of  such 
Involvement  in  any  other  area. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  said  members 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors endorse  the  Southeast  Asia  War  Initi- 
ative. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Chairman 
of  this  Board  is  authorized  to  deliver  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  in  person  to  the  Whit* 
House.  The  costs  of  such  trip  will  not  be  a 
county  charge. 

It  U  further  resolved  that  in  making  such 
presentation,   the  Chairman  of  this  Board 
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wUI  be  representing  only  those  members  of 
this  Board  who  are  listed  below  as  approving 
this  resolution. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  all  citizens  of 
Santa  Cruz  County  are  urged  to  send  their 
own  messages  to  the  President  and  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  order  that  the  views  of 
said  citizens  in  this  matter  may  be  adequately 
expressed. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Santa  Cruz,  State 
of  California,  this  10th  day  of  May,  1972.  by 
the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  Supervisors  Mello,  Sanson,  Harry. 

Noes:  Supervisors  Forbus,  Cress. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  May  17, 1972.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

.S.J.  Res.  234.  A  joint  resolution  deploring 
the  attempted  assassination  of  (jov.  George 
C.  Wallace  of  Alabamsu 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  tomor- 
row there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exced  30  minutes,  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  BILL— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
14582;  that  time  thereon  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (Mr.  Ellender)  and  the  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Young)  ;  provided  further, 
that  the  imfinished  business,  S.  3526,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business  tomorrow;  and  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation conference  report  the  Senate 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3526. 


THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a 
Blight  revision  in  the  unanimous  consent 
that  was  earlier  agreed  to  with  respect  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  I  do  this  just 
to  preclude  any  problem  from  sirising 
which  might  unduly  or  imexpectedly  de- 
lay resumption  of  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  on  tomorrow. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  imme- 
diately following  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  14582,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  1972;  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  time  on  the  con- 
sideration of  that  conference  report  and 
the  disposition  of  any  amendments  in 
disagreement  thereto  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour;  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  any 
votes  which  may  occur  in  connection 
therewith,  or  at  such  time  as  the  1 
hour  has  expired,  or  remaining  time  has 
been  yielded  back,  the  Senate  then  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  to  state 
at  this  point  that  there  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  today. 


DECLARATION  COMMEMORATING 
THE  18TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECISION  IN  BROWN  AGAINST 
BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  10  Repub- 
Ucan  Senators  have  issued  a  statement 
commemorating  the  18th  anniversary  of 
the  Supreme  Court  school  desegregation 
decision.  Inasmuch  as  I  think  it  is  so  im- 
porttint,  especially  ccHning  today  when 
we  have  just  gone  through  a  very  trying 
conference  on  the  higher  education  bill 
which  dealt  with  this  particular  issue  to 
some  extent,  and  from  which  I  have  de- 
rived CMisiderable  concern  about  its  fu- 
ture, I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the 
Senate  the  declaration  issued  today  by 
Senators  Brooke,  Case,  Hatfield,  Javits, 
ScoTT,  Stafford,  Weicker,  Packwood, 
Percy,  and  Schweiker.  The  declaration 
reads: 

Eighteen  years  ago  today,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  an  historic  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  declared  that  "segrega- 
tion of  children  In  public  schools  solely  on 
the  basis  of  race  .  .  .  deprive (s)  the  chil- 
dren of  the  minority  group  of  equal  edu- 
cation opportunities  .  .  .  (and)  Is  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws". 

On  this  anniversary  of  that  landmark  de- 
cision we,  the  undersigned  Republican 
Senators,  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  that  decision.  We  re- 
ject any  attempt  to  abandon  or  to  Impede 
school  desegregation  which  we  l>elleve  to 
be  essential  to  the  proper  education  of  the 
nation's  children  and  to  the  stability, 
growth  and  harmony  of  the  nation. 

We  believe  that  equal  opportunity  should 
be  available  at  every  level  of  American  life 
and  we  look  particularly  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  laws  against  discrimina- 
tion in  education — as  well  as  jobs  and 
bousing.  We  .have  faith  that  progress  In  all 
these  areas  wlU  ultimately  Integrate  our 
society,   but   this   faith   does   not   diminish 


our  responsibility  to  continue  effective  ac- 
tion now  in  respect  to  school  desegregation. 

We  reject  specifically  the  concept  that 
separate  can  be  equal,  a  doctrine  rejected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954,  and  we  vig- 
orously oppose  efforts  by  any  race  whatever 
the  doctrin«  Invoked,  again  to  segregate 
our  children  In  school.  While  both  local 
participation  with  an  active  role  for  the 
community  In  the  school  system  and  neigh- 
borhood schools  are  traditional  American 
concepts,  we  cannot  condone  the  efforts  of 
extremists  of  any  race  who  would,  by  act 
or  by  Inaction,  use  them  as  an  excuse  for 
a  return  to  the  dual  school  system. 

As  Republicans,  we  are  proud  of  our 
Party's  tradition  in  civil  rights.  Beginning 
in  Abraham  Lincoln's  time,  and  continuing 
through  the  great  legislative  breakthroughs 
of  the  I950's  and  1960's  Republicans  have 
consistently  labored  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween black  and  white  America.  As  Re- 
publicans, too,  we  are  committed  to  the 
concept  of  Justice  under  law.  In  school  de- 
segregation, the  law  is  clear.  The  decision 
to  desegregate  with  all  deliberate  speed  is 
eighteen  years  old  today;  we  are  committed 
to  its  Implementation  as  a  nation  without 
excuse,  evasion  or  further  delay  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  attaining  this  national 
objective. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1189 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  in 
order  that  amendment  No.  1189  may  be 
called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1189  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  1189)  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  1.  following  the  word  "mis- 
sions." Insert  the  following:  "personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  very  simple. 
The  language  of  S.  3526  as  now  written 
would  reduce  the  number  of  personnel  of 
each  of  the  agencies  other  than  the  State 
Etepartment  by  10  percent.  This  includes 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
checking  with  the  Department  I  find 
that  presently  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture hsis  a  total  of  only  203  American 
citizens  assigned  overseas.  The  jobs  con- 
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ducted  by  those  individuals  fall  into  four 
categories: 

One.  The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service 
has  only  138  Americans  overseas.  These 
persons  are  engaged  in  market  develop- 
ment and  reporting  on  market  opportu- 
nities and  the  competitivr  situation  for 
agricultural  markets  aroimd  the  world. 
Their  main  effort  is  directed  toward  ex- 
port expansion  programs  that  have, 
helped  to  increase  U.S.  farm  exports  to" 
record  levels. 

The  second  category  is  in  Agriculture 
Research  Service,  with  only  14  Americans 
assigned  overseas.  The  persoimel  in  this 
category  are  highly  trained  research  ad- 
ministrators who  supervise  projects  un- 
der the  Public  Law  480  program.  These 
projects  are  of  great  value  to  the  United 
States  and  the  host  counti-y  and  are 
carried  on  at  a  minimimi  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  third  category  is  in  the  Animal  and 
Health  Inspection  Service — which  is  the 
one.  frankly,  that  interests  me  the  most — 
in  which  only  51  Americans  are  assigned 
overseas.  The  work  of  this  agency  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  First,  guarding 
against  the  import  of  pests,  diseases,  and 
unfit  food.  Only  43  Americans  are  as- 
signed overseas  to  perform  this  task. 
These  ofiBcers  protect  American  consum- 
ers from  import  into  the  United  States  of 
food  products  that  do  not  meet  U.S. 
standards  for  purity  and  wholesomeness. 

These  43  Americans  are  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
more  than  1,000  meat  packing  plants 
which  process  meat  for  shipment  into 
the  United  States.  These  plants  ship  more 
than  1  billion  pounds  of  meat  a  year  into 
the  United  States.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  need  many  more  Ameri- 
cans performing  this  service  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  consumer,  not  fewer. 
They  protect  U.S.  agriculture  and  the 
food  economy  from  the  introduction  of 
diseases  and  pests  that  do  not  exist  in 
this  country  and  would  cause  untold 
damage  to  U.S.  plants  and  animals 
should  they  gain  a  foothold  here. 

There  are  only  eight  Americans  en- 
gaged in  research  on  marketing  quality 
of  U.S.  products  exported  to  Europe.  This 
small  number  of  market  researchers  are 
aiding  in  the  development  of  equipment 
and  techniques  to  deliver  U.S.  perishable 
commodities  to  major  European  markets. 
A  large  potential  for  expanded  export 
trade  in  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
and  other  perishable  depends  on  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  delivery  methods. 

The  reduction  in  force  proposed  by  this 
section  could  result  in  the  removal  of  20 
Americans  from  any  of  these  functions.  It 
could  result  in  the  elimination  of  aU  re- 
search activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  overseas  under  Public  Law 
480  and  other  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease our  export  markets.  Or  it  could 
result  in  a  reduction  by  one-half  of  the 
size  of  the  present  inspection  program 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultui-e  to  insure  that  products  coming 
into  oiu-  country  are  pure  and  wholesome. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  committee,  and  therefore  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  personnel  reduction  order 
by  section  504  of  this  act. 


Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  accept  thia 
amendment.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  USDA  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  reduction  order  by  section 
504  of  S.  3526. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  com- 
ing from  an  agricultural  State  as  I  do, 
I  am,  of  course,  very  sympathetic  to  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
making.  There  are  one  or  two  observa- 
tions I  should  like  to  make. 

The  bill  as  reported  does  not  impose  a 
10-percent  cut  in  the  overseas  personnel 
of  each  agency.  The  categories  which  are 
mentioned  on  page  98  of  the  report  are 
simply  illustrative  of  the  numbers  in- 
volved. In  other  words,  it  was  our  inten- 
tion that  it  be  an  overall  cut,  to  be 
allocated  among  all  the  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  executive  depart- 
m.ent's  own  priorities.  I  had  assimied — 
as  I  do  now — that  if  the  executive 
branch  used  good  judgment,  it  would 
not  harm  one  of  the  most  important 
and  essential  parts  of  our  foreign  activi- 
ties, agricultural  exports  and  other  such 
activities  carried  out  abroad  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  certainly 
is  right  in  drawing  attention  to  this.  As 
I  said,  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  his  pro- 
posal. 

I  might  point  out  as  background  why 
this  provision,  section  504,  was  put  in  the 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
entire  section  of  the  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  thJ.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  504.  Personnel  Reduction 

This  section  requires  that  by  June  30,  1973, 
the  total  number  of  U.S.  government  per- 
sonnel assigned  abroad,  other  than  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  State  (Including 
reimbursable  personnel  carried  on  the  De- 
partment's rolls ) ,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  not  assigned  as  attaches  or  to  mili- 
tary aid  activities  and  volunteers  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  be  reduced  by  at  least  ten  per- 
cent from  the  current  levels.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  places  a  worldwide  celling  of 
6,000  on  the  number  of  State  Department 
personnel  (Including  reimbursable  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  Department)  who  can 
be  stationed  overseas  at  any  one  time. 

According  to  the  recent  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Committee,  there  are  some 
26.000  U.S.  personnel  overseas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  diplomatic  mission  chiefs.  Of 
this  total.  State  Dejwirtment  personnel  en- 
gaged in  regular  Department  related  activi- 
ties number  3,409  or  about  13  percent.  If  to 
this  total  are  added  those  carried  on  the 
Department's  rolls  as  reimbursable  person- 
nel, those  whose  duties  actually  are  in  be- 
half of  other  agencies  such  tis  A.I.D.,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  others,  the  State 
Department  total  Incresises  to  5,809 — but 
even  this  amount  represents  only  22  percent 
of  the  total. 

By  comparison  there  were: 

5.047  AID  personnel; 

4.650  Defense  Department  personnel  (ex- 
cluding members  of  the  Armed  Forces); 

8,372  Peace  Corps  personnel; 

1.069  USIA  personnel: 

1,527  other  Executive  Branch  personnel  in- 
cluding Justice.  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
HEW,  NASA  .and  EXIM  Bank. 

In  other  words,  for  every  State  Department 
employee  overseas  there  are  four  more  em- 
ployees from  other  government  agencies. 
This  situation   Indicates   that  our  overseas 


missions  have  developed  Into  miniature 
foreign  policy  establishments,  drawn  along 
the  lines  of  Washington  itself.  Those  Execu- 
tive Branch  agencies  (other  than  State) 
which  have  a  foreign-policy  Input  in  Wash- 
ington— ranging  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture — 
also  have  their  representatives  overseas,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  representa- 
tion is  on  a  smaller  scale. 

This  provision  would  begin  to  reverse  this 
situation  and  start  to  reduce  the  number  of 
government  employees  overseas  to  a  more 
manageable  level,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
hancing the  power  of  the  State  department 
to  regain  better  control  over  our  missions 
abroad. 

This  mandatory  reduction  reflects  the  Com- 
mittee's concern  over  the  proliferation  of 
government  personnel  abroad.  It  recognizes 
that  some  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
last  several  years,  but  believes  that  substan- 
tially greater  reductions  could  be  made  which 
would  result  in  the  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  This  reduc- 
tion should  also  have  a  favorable  impact  on 
the  government's  fiscal  condition  and  our 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  Committee  views  the  ten  percent  re- 
duction required  as  a  minimum  figure  and 
expects  that  serioub  efforts  will  be  made  to 
reduce  the  overseas  bureaucracy  much  fur- 
ther. The  Committee  will  follow  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  directive  closely  and  ex- 
pect to  give  careful  study  to  the  results  dur- 
ing consideration  for  authorization  legisla- 
tion for  FY  1974.  In  addition,  the  Committee 
will  expect  the  Department  of  State  to  pro- 
vide a  detailed  Justification  In  the  FY  1974 
presentation  material  of  all  U.S.  personnel  in 
each  U.S.  mission  abroad  to  which  50  or 
more  Americans  are  assigned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  read  just 
parts  of  it: 

According  to  the  recent  information  avail- 
able to  the  Committee,  there  are  some  26,000 
U.S.  personnel  overseas  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  diplomatic  mission  chiefs.  Of  this 
total.  State  Department  personnel  engaged 
in  regular  Department  related  activities 
number  3,409  or  about  13  percent.  If  to  this 
total  are  added  those  carried  on  the  Depart- 
ment's rolls  as  reimbursable  persoimel,  those 
whose  duties  actually  are  In  behalf  of  other 
agencies  such  as  A.I.D.,  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  others,  the  State  Department 
total  increases  to  5,809 — but  even  this 
amount  represents  only  22  percent  of  the 
total. 

By  comparison  there  were: 

5.047  AID  personnel; 

4,650  Defense  Department  personnel  (ex- 
cluding members  of  the  Armed  Forces) ; 

These,  of  course,  do  not  include  any  of 
the  people  in  the  Army  or  other  Armed 
Forces — 

8,372  Peace  Corps  personnel; 

1,069  USIA  personnel; 

1,527  other  Execiitive  Branch  per.=«)nnel  in- 
cluding Justice.  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
HEW,  NASA  and  EXIM  Bank. 

In  other  words,  for  every  State  Department 
employee  overseas  there  are  four  more  em- 
ployees from  other  government  agencies. 
This  situation  indicates  that  our  overseas 
missions  have  developed  Into  miniature  for- 
eign policy  establishments,  drawn  along  the 
lines  of  Washington  itself.  Those  Executive 
Branch  agencies  (other  than  State)  which 
have  a  foreign-policy  input  in  Washington — 
ranging  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — also  have 
their  representatives  overseas,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  representation  Is  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

We  have  had  many  reports  from  am- 
bassadors in  the  field  that  their  respec- 
tive establishments  are  larger  than  nee- 
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essary.  Some  of  them  said  to  me  that 
they  could  do  a  better  job  if  they  did  not 
have  so  many  people  cluttering  up  the 
embassy.  They  do  not  like  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  that.  Being  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  it  is  not  healthy  for  them  to 
say  it  directly,  but  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  say  it  to  me  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was 
not  to  eliminate  10  percent  of  the  Agri- 
culture's personnel  abroad  or  10  percent 
of  the  personnel  of  any  specific  agency. 
It  is  to  be  an  overall  cut.  So  I  would  not 
have  anticipated,  if  they  used  any  judg- 
ment at  all,  that  the  Agricultures  per- 
sonnel would  be  substantially  effected. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  not  studied  every 
individual  spot  in  Agriculture. 

But  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation,  and  because  this  is  a  relatively 
small  item  compared  to  the  ones  I  have 
mentioned.  I  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
this  amendment.  As  I  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  I  would  not  accept 
an  amendment  intended  to  completely 
delete  the  whole  10-percent  reduction, 
because  I  think  it  is  entirely  justified  by 
the  record  that  was  made.  But  on  Agri- 
culture I  would,  because  I  think  it  is 
fundamental,  and  those  people  have  a  di- 
rect responsibility  quite  different,  in  my 
view,  and  much  more  fundamental,  than 
in  a  nvunber  of  these  cases  I  have  just 
read. 

I  would  expect,  for  example,  that  we 
could  do  without  some  of  these  military 
aides  and  military  attaches,  many  of 
whom  are  in  countries  where  there  is  no 
military  problem  for  our  coimtry.  As  I 
remember,  even  in  a  country  like  Costa 
Rica,  where  the  coimtry  itself  does  not 
even  have  an  army,  where  we  have  no 
real  business  having  them,  we  still  have 
some  military  aid  personnel. 

Of  course,  those  assignments  are  pleas- 
ant, with  a  minimum  of  duty,  a  maxi- 
mimi  of  leisure,  and  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  of  nice  climate.  We  have  a  surplus 
of  military  manpower,  and  they  like  to 
have  a  place  to  send  them.  All  agencies 
like  to  have  nontaxing  assignments 
abroad.  I  mean  this  is  not  new,  and  I 
would  not  expect  the  military  to  be  any 
different  than  the  personnel  in  any  other 
agency. 

But  I  think  Congress  should  try  to 
control  the  proliferation  of  this  type  of 
activity.  We  know  all  the  difiBculties  that 
have  arisen  out  of  the  war;  we  seem  to 
feel  we  have  to  keep  up  these  over-large 
establishments  in  many  countries.  There 
are  some  countries  that  are  important, 
that  obviously  ought  to  be  staffed 
adequately,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
that  we  believe  are  overstaffed  in  accord- 
ance with  legitimate  needs.  This  provi- 
sion was  just  intended  to  say  to  the 
executive  branch.  "You  use  your  best 
judgment  in  cutting  down.  But  you  must 
cut  it  down  10  percent."  This  could  not  be 
properly  interpreted  as  a  direction  to 
cut  down  each  agency  by  10  percent. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment,  exempting  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  overseas 
work  force  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  proposed  in  S.  3526,  the  De- 


partment of  State-USIA  authorization 
biU. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  cuts 
can  be  made  in  the  number  of  U.S.  ofa- 
cials  currently  serving  overseas,  but  I  op- 
pose making  such  cuts  across  the  board, 
without  an  examination  of  the  particular 
value  of  each  department  or  agency. 

Few  areas  could  offer  a  clearer  exam- 
ple of  where  cuts  should  not  be  made 
than  exists  with  our  foreign  agriculture 
aides.  I  speak  from  personal  experience, 
both  as  Governor  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
U.S.  agriculture  attaches  have  helped 
officials  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  open- 
ing doors  and  creating  demand  for  Ore- 
gon agricultural  products,  particularly 
in  the  Far  East.  I  do  not  want  action 
taken  that  would  hinder  the  further  ac- 
tivities of  these  officials. 

During  my  8  years  as  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon, I  led  two  trade  missions,  one  to  the 
Far  East  and  one  to  Germany,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  develop  new  markets  for  Oregon 
products,  and  to  make  contacts  for  other 
exchanges  of  products  and  material. 
Not  only  were  the  agriculture  attaches 
very  helpful  at  the  time,  but  they  were 
active  in  followup  efforts  to  create  new 
markets  for  agriculture  products  from 

Oregon.  ^  *„c 

The  farmers  of  my  State  shipped  $25 
million  worth  of  wheat  last  year,  and 
most  of  it  went  to  Japan,  which  has  be- 
come U.S.  agriculture's  best  wheat  cus- 
tomer. Wheat  consumption  in  Japan  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  decade  or 
so.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
dramatic  increase  by  a  traditionally  rice- 
eating  nation  toward  wheat  consumption 
was  aided  greatly  by  market  develop- 
ment programs  spearheaded  by  USDA 
personnel  in  Japan.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  soybeans,  feed  grains,  citrus,  tal- 
low, and  other  U.S.  farm  products.  Japan 
is  now  a  bilUon-dollar-plus  agriculture 
customer  of  ours.  Similar  programs  in 
other  coimtries  have  been  responsible  for 
agriculture's  other  gains,  but  the  com- 
petition has  become  fierce. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  obvious  point 
that  recent  gains  in  foreign  sales  of  U.S. 
agriculture  products  assist  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  During  a  time  when 
our  balance  of  payments  is  in  such  a 
precipitous  state,  I  question  -the  wisdom 
of  cutting  out  persoimel  who  have  been 
very  active  in  an  area  contributing 
heavily  to  positive  gains  in  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

Added  to  the  problems  of  increasing 
competition  from  other  agriculture-pro- 
ducing countries  have  been  the  severe 
setbaclcs  caused  by  the  west  coast  dock 
strike.  This  forced  Japan  and  other  Pa- 
cific basin  countries  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  commodities  they  needed.  I  know 
from  conversations  with  agriculture 
growers  and  shippers  in  Oregon  last  fall 
that  both  Canada  and  Australia  in- 
creased wheat  sales  to  Japan  during  the 
strike.  I  need  not  point  out  that  these 
countries  are  not  going  to  hand  back  on 
a  platter  our  share  of  those  markets.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  compete  for  it,  and 
cutting  the  staff  of  the  men  who  will 
help  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all. 

We  must  have  an  aggressive  market- 
ing program  to  recapture  this  business 
lost  during  the  dock  sti-ike,  and  we  must 
set  goals  for  increasing  our  agriculture 


sales  in  the  future.  I  recall  a  few  weeks 
ago.  when  I  was  preparing  testimony  to 
give  in  support  of  the  wheat  and  wheat 
foods  research  and  promotion  bill,  find- 
ing out  that  consumption  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  had  shown  a  marked 
decline  in  recent  years.  This  lias  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  per  acre 
yield  of  wheat.  Efforts  must  be  made  to 
increase  markets  for  our  wheat  crops,  as 
well  as  our  otlier  agriculture  crops.  For- 
eign sales  are  an  important  facet  of  any 
market  increase,  and  to  do  this  we  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get  overseas. 

At  a  time  when  we  can  look  at  an  all- 
time  high  for  agriculture  expwrts — $7.8 
billion  in  the  last  fiscal  year — we  should 
look  for  ways  to  add  to  this,  and  not  cut 
back  in  an  area  where  such  positive 
gains  can  be  shown. 

Last  week,  I  solicited  a  letter  from  the 
State  department  of  agriculture  in  my 
State  of  Oregon.  I  know  the  talented  men 
of  this  State  agency  have  been  com- 
mitted to  improving  agriculture  sales 
overseas  for  Oregon  products,  and  I  was 
interested  in  what  they  thought  of  this 
planned  cutback. 

I  shall  quote  one  paragraph  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jay  Glatt.  administra- 
tor of  the  agricultural  development  di- 
vision. Jay  Glatt  is  a  mah  respected 
throughout  the  West  as  someone  who 
has  worked  actively  to  promote  foreign 
agriculture  sales. 

As  a  result  of  this  past  dock  strike  It  is 
now  more  important  than  ever  that  we  main- 
tain a  man-to-man  and  day-to-day  contact 
with  our  major  overseas  customers.  The  Ag- 
ricultural Attaches  and  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  provide  that  necessary  liaison  for 
overseas  agricultural  market  development. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Glatfs  letter  be  reprinted 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

This  daily  contact  and  followup  plays 
a  vital  role  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing our  foreign  markets,  and  we  must 
not  cut  back  personnel  in  an  area  that 
makes  these  gains  possible. 

Naturally,  my  remarks  today  have 
been  directed  to  the  need  to  restore  the 
Agricultui-e  Department  personnel,  but 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  were  to  focus  ex- 
clusively on  the  Federal  efforts  to  foster 
greater  foreign  agriculture  sales.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  overlook  the  invaluable 
efforts  of  the  private  businesses,  associ- 
ations, and  cooperatives  in  the  North- 
west that  have  been  active — and  even 
superactive — in  promotion  of  foreign 
sales  for  Oregon  and  Washington  agri- 
culture products.  In  wheat,  in  grass  seed, 
in  feed  grain,  and  in  numerous  other 
areas,  businessmen  have  establishei 
their  own  people-to-people  contacts,  and 
generated  much  business. 

While  these  commendable  efforts  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  need  to  restore 
the  Federal  manpower,  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  private  efforts,  coupled 
with  an  active  State  program,  offer  a 
valuable  three-pronged  approach  to  in- 
creasing foreign  agriculture  sales  in  con- 
junction with  Federal  manpower. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  Senators  to  si:p- 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon>.  The  amendment  would  re- 
store the  segment  of  our  foreign  U.S. 
Govenunent   personnel  that  has   done 
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much  to  help  the  U.S.  farmer  in  many 
ways,  and  to  assist  in  showing  a  hefty 
surplus  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Okecon  Depahtment  op  Acricultuke, 

Salem,  Oreg.,  May  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattielo, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  It  has  been  called 
to  oiir  attention  that  Senate  Bill  3526  deal- 
ing with  I0<7c  reduction  In  overseas  person- 
nel of  the  U.S.  GoTernment,  except  State 
Department,  Is  out  of  committee. 

We  seek  your  concern  as  to  the  effect  this 
has  on  agriculture,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  we  are  in  the  process  of  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  a  nearly  disastrous  dock 
strike. 

As  a  result  of  this  past  dock  strike  it  is 
now  more  important  than  ever  that  we  main- 
tain a  man-to-man  and  day-to-day  contact 
with  our  major  overseas  customers.  The  Agri- 
cultural Attache  and  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  provide  that  necessary  liaison  for 
overseas  agricultural  market  development. 

Soon  we  will  be  into  the  harvest  of  a  new 
crop  with  the  potential,  as  in  wheat,  of  be- 
ing of  bumper  proportions,  which  must  t>e 
moved  in  an  orderly  manner  or  will  be  sub- 
ject to  costly  delays  in  export  supply  and 
deterioration  of  quality. 

This  crop,  for  Instance,  represents  a  $65 
million  farm  value  in  Oregon  alone,  of  which 
85 'r   is  traditionally  sold  into  export. 

We  bring  this  to  your  attention  liecause 
of  your  concern  in  exix>rt  markets  both 
when  you  were  Governor  and  now  as  Sen- 
ator. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  Sen- 
ate Bill  as  it  is  vitally  important  that  over- 
seas agricultural  personnel  be  maintained. 
Sincerely, 

Jay  Glatt. 
Administrator,  Agricultural  Development 
Diinsion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin  • . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  After  the  two  lesulers  or  their  as- 
sistants have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
trsuisaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed 
1  hour.  The  unfinished  business,  S.  3526, 
in  the  meantime  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside.  Upon  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
proriation  bill  the  Senate  will  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  imfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  3526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer. 

I  wish  to  state  that  there  could  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  tomorrow.  I  have  no  in- 
dication of  such  at  the  moment,  but  Sen- 
ators should  be  alerted  to  the  possibility 
thereof. 

Moreover,  there  could  be  rollcall  votes 
on  amendments  to  S.  3526,  the  unfinished 
business,  during  the  afternoon  tomor- 
row; and  Senators  understand  that  ta- 
bling motions  are  in  order  at  any  time 
and  that  a  vote  on  a  tabling  motion  with 
respect  to  any  amendment  can  be  had 
quickly,  tabling  motions  being  nonde- 
batable.  Senators.  I  repeat,  ought  to  be 
alerted  to  the  possibility  of  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  ix)  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  untO  12  noon  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:05 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  May  18,  1972,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  17,  1972: 

Department  of  the  Treasuit 

George  P.  Shultz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  E.  Adamson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Vice.  Adm.  Frederick  H.  Schneider,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Nels  C.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Evan  P.  Aurand,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Thomas  Patrick  Melady,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary  of   the   United   States  of   America   to 
Uganda. 

Robert  L.  Yost,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Burundi. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  17,  1972: 
U5.    Advisory    Commission     on     Interna- 
tional   Educational    and    Cin-TtTRAL    Af- 
fairs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  terms  expiring  May  11,  1975: 
David  R.  Derge,  of  Indiana. 
Jewel  LaFontant,  of  Illinois. 
William  C.  Turner,  of  Arizona. 
In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Nominations  beginning  Richard  J.  Bloom- 
field,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  and  ending  John  Stern  Wolf,  to  be  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  7,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared   in    the    Congressional    Record    on 
April  4.  1972. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Merrill  W.  Drennan,  Metropolitan 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father,  come  nearer  to  us 
than  we  have  ever  known  and  stay  with 
us  through  the  deliberations  of  this  day. 

In  these  days  when  men  freely  judge 
and  condemn  each  other,  remind  us  of 
the  words: 


Judge  not  that  you  be  not  judged;  for 
with  the  judgment  you  pronounce,  you 
will  be  judged,  and  the  measure  you  give 
vnll  be  the  measure  you  get. 

You,  our  Father,  will  know  whether 
at  the  end  of  this  day  we  will  have  been 
merely  echoes,  whether  we  will  have  done 
Your  will  or  our  own,  or,  worse  still,  have 
done  nothing. 

Hear  us,  our  Father,  as  we  pray  for  a 


freshness  of  spirit  to  renew  our  faith  and 
to  brighten  our  hopes.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


May  17  y  1972 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  M. 
BOWMAN,  JR. 


(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  personal  sorrow  that  I 
announce  to  the  House  the  sudden  death 
last  night.  May  16, 1972,  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Merrill  Bowman,  Jr.,  of  Georgia, 
a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  in  late  1968  and  early  1969 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  his  ofQcial  capacity  as  a  senior 
official  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
well  as  a  personal  friend,  Joseph  Bow- 
man was  well  known  to  and  highly  re- 
spected by  many  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  both  prior  to 
entering  and  after  leaving  Government 
service,  he  was  a  capable  and  effective 
lawyer  and  advocate.  A  member  of  the 
bar  of  Georgia  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  was  a  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman,  and 
Rowe,  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  the  close  of  business 
yesterday  afternoon.  While  walking 
from  his  office  to  his  automobile,  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  and  died  shortly  there- 
after at  George  Washington  University 
Hospital. 

Joe  was  bom  in  Valdosta,  Ga., 
Jime  23,  1931.  He  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Stanley  Bowman  and  the  late 
Joseph  Merrill  Bowman,  Sr.,  of  Quitman, 
Ga.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Quitman  and  the  school  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  the  Lamar  School  of  Law, 
both  of  Emory  University,  Georgia.  He 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fra- 
ternity and  Phi  Delta  Phi  honorary  legal 
fraternity,  and  a  cadet  in  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  at  Emory  University.  During  and 
after  the  Korean  conflict,  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  leaving 
active  duty  and  returning  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1956.  He  was  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Kennedy,  Kennedy,  Seay, 
and  Bowman  in  Barnesville,  Ga. 

In  1957  he  became  my  legislative  as- 
sistant and  served  in  this  capacity  imtil 
he  returned  to  Georgia  to  reenter  the 
practice  of  law.  During  the  time  that  he 
served  as  a  member  of  my  staff  he  proved 
himself  to  be  an  outstanding  and  valu- 
able congressional  staff  member  as  well 
as  a  warm  and  close  personal  friend  of 
mine. 

In  1961  he  returned  to  Washington  to 
become  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor in  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  C.  Douglas  DiUon, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

In  this  capacity  as  well  as  when  he 
later  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  he  served  as  a  White  House 
liaison  officer  and  frequently  partici- 
pated in  prelegislative  conferences  on  tax 
legislation  and  other  major  adminstra- 
tion  measures. 

During  this  time  he  became  a  close  as- 
sociate of  the  then  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  When  Secretary  Fowler  re- 
signed and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Joseph  W.  Barr  became  Secretary, 
Mr.  Bowman  became  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  January  20, 1969. 

He  received  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Award,  the  highest  award  which  can  be 
given  to  an  official  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Joe  Bowman  was  an  able  lawyer  and  a 
dedicated  and  trusted  public  official.  He 
was  my  devoted  personal  friend,  and  I 
shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  Bowman  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Isabella  Nichols,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Nichols  of  Grif- 
fin, Ga.,  and  by  three  children,  Joseph 
Nicliols,  Mary  Bayne,  and  Henry  Fowler. 
Patty  and  our  children  extend  to  Sissy, 
Joe,  Mary,  and  Henry  and  to  the  other 
members  of  Joe's  family  our  love  and 
heartfelt  sympathy. 


PASSING  OF  STRICTER  GUN  CON- 
TROL LAWS  IS  FALLACIOUS 
THINKING 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terrible 
incident  earlier  this  week  in  which 
George  Wallace  was  struck  down  by  a 
would-be  assassin  is  stimulating  some 
to  suggest  that  stricter  gun  laws  be 
passed  as  a  cure  for  such  incidents.  This 
thinking  is  a  fallacy.  The  man  who  com- 
mitted the  crime  was  in  violation  of  both 
Federal  and  State  gun  control  laws  be- 
fore he  committed  his  crime.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  arrest  before  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  quite  ob- 
viously is  law  enforcement. 

A  man  pulled  the  trigger.  It  was  the 
befuddled  logic  of  a  human  being  which 
brought  on  this  tragedy.  Stricter  legisla- 
tion would  not  have  prevented  that  man 
from  getting  a  gun.  In  fact,  he  once  had 
been  arrested  on  a  weapons  charge  and 
yet,  'lespite  existing  law,  he  managed  to 
get  another  gun,  transport  it  across  State 
lines,  and  gim  down  a  candidate  for 
President.  Again,  it  is  law  enforcement 
that  is  needed. 

Congress  has  enacted  far-reaching 
crime  curbs  and  has  appropriated  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  to  imple- 
ment crime  control.  Before  we  go  over- 
board in  the  clamor  for  new  legislation 
which  would  deprive  law-abidin:r  Ameri- 
cans of  the  right  to  own  weapons  to 
protect  themselves,  their  homes,  and 
their  families,  let  us  calmly  consider  the 
facts.  Passing  laws  does  not  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  Federal  and  State 
gun  control  laws  already  in  being  should 
have  prevented  the  attack  on  Governor 
Wailace,  but  criminals  will  get  guns 
despite  laws,  whether  they  be  existing 
laws  or  new  laws. 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ^     ^ 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Nation  was  shocked  once  again  with 
yet  another  political  shooting.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  pray- 
ing for  the  speedy  recovery  of  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace. 

Indeed,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  poUtical  phUosophy  of  the 
Governor,  we  all  must  band  together  in 
condemning  this  senseless  act  of  violence. 
What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  right  of 
every  American  to  seek  the  highest  office 
in  the  land  without  risking  his  life,  to 
be  able  to  speak  out  on  the  issues  of  the 
day  without  being  cut  down  by  a  bullet. 

Yesterday's  tragic  events  brought  back 
the  chilling  memories  of  previous  politi- 
cal assassinations  of  the  recent  past.  The 
assassinations  of  our  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  his  brother  Robert,  and  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Now,  in  this 
presidential  campaign  year,  we  once 
again  face  the  ominous  nightmare  of 
political  assassination  attempts.  A  cloud 
hangs  over  the  entire  country  since  we 
never  know  if  this  senseless  act  will  be 
repeated.  Indeed,  to  allow  such  shoot- 
ings and  killings  to  continue  can  only 
result  in  anarchy  in  our  society. 

Let  us  not  stand  idly  by  and  wait  for 
yet  another  assassination  or  assault  on 
a  President  or  candidate  for  that  Office 
to  take  place. 

We  must  take  action  to  control  the 
violence  within  our  society.  To  neglect 
this  issue  is  to  invite  future  tragedy. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  sympathies 
to  Governor  Wallace's  family  in  this  mo- 
ment of  crises,  and  pray  hat  the  Gover- 
nor recovers  quickly. 


GOV.  GEORGE  C.  WALLACE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


DISILLUSIONMENT  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  discussion  in  the  political  arena,  both 
among  the  participants  and  the  pimdits. 
centers  around  the  disillusionment  of  our 
people.  Certainly,  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us 
who  have  been  back  in  our  districts  that 
there  is  some,  if  not  a  great  deal,  of  tnith 
in  this  allegation.  Many  of  our  people  are 
extremely  disenchanted  with  their  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  particularly  be- 
cause they  feel  a  deep  lack  of  responsive- 
ness to  their  needs. 

A  case  in  point  recently  occurred  in  mv 
district.  More  than  8.000  employees  oi 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  in  Dayton 
had  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
pending  before  the  Pay  Board.  The  con- 
tract was  submitted  to  the  Board  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1972.  Only  after  much  prodding 
by  me  did  the  Board  render  a  decision 
late  in  April.  Then,  compounding  the 
tardiness  of  its  action,  the  Board  mis- 
represented its  own  decision.  First,  I  was 
advised  that  the  entire  package  had  been 
approved.  Over  a  week  later,  the  deter- 
mination was  made  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  fringe  benefits  was  being  permitted. 
Thus,  not  only  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pay  Board  handled  the  case  inept, 
but  it  was  totally  irresponsible  in  inter- 
preting its  own  action.  Without  a  doubt, 
this  situation  is  a  shining  example  of 
administrative  inefficiency. 
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While  I  am  very  disappointed  by  the 
decision  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
package  was  inflationary,  what  disturbs 
me  most  is  the  lack  of  confidence  which 
the  Board's  handling  of  the  matter  helps 
engender. 


Maij  17,  1972 


RULES  GOVERNING  THE  INSERTION 
OP  EXTRANEOUS  PRINTED  MAT- 
TER INTO  THE  RECORD 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missiofti  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute snd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  "boxed"  notice  which 
appears   on   page    1   of   this   morning's 

CONCRESSION.^L     RECORD.      (The     bOX     TB- 

fei-red  to  not  piinted  in  Bound  volume. ) 
I  commend  and  thank  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  for  setting  the  record 
straight  as  to  the  rules  which  govern  the 
insertion  of  extraneous  printed  matter 
into  the  Record,  which  is  separate  from 
the  chronicling  of  debate  and  procedure. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  does 
not  in  any  way  negate  the  need  for  our 
colleagues  to  exercise  restraint  and  good 
judgment  as  they  participate  in  the  daily 
meetings  of  this  body.  I  recognize  that 
part  of  the  process  of  constituent  repre- 
sentation is  the  need  to  enlighten  the 
Members  and  constituent  public  to  one's 
point  of  view,  but  let  it  be  done  within 
the  framework  under  which  this  House 
works  best;  that  is,  the  law  of  the  land, 
knowing  always  that  if  need  be  we  alone 
are  the  proper  resort  for  change. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
14582,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14582)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

•  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  11. 
1972.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  under  the  budget  requests  by 
about  $518  million.  It  is  under  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  by  about  $715  million.  It 
is  over  the  House-passed  bill  by  about 
S393  million. 

The  budget  estimates  considered 
the  House  were  about  $4.7  billion. 

The  budget  estimates  considered 
the  Senate  were  about  $4.8  billion. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
taled  about  $3.9  billion. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  to- 
taled about  $5  billion. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  was 
over  the  budget  by  $197  million  net.  and 
over  the  House  version  by  a  net  of  about 
$1.1  billion. 


by 
by 
to- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  items  that 
were  the  subject  of  conference  are  the 
following : 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vided $320  million  for  a  subscription 
payment  to  the  International  IJevelop- 
ment  Association.  The  House  took  the 
position  that  this  proposal  could  better 
be  handled  in  the  regular  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  the  conference  re- 
port states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  to  provide  these  funds  at  a 
subsequent  date  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  speak- 
ing about  the  funds  that  take  care  of  the 
"short  fall"  in  international  accounts? 
Are  those  the  funds  to  which  he  is 
alluding? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  I  was  refening  to 
the  Intel-national  Development  Associa- 
tion item.  We  have  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  legislation,  and  on 
recommendation  of  the  administration, 
subscribed  $320  million  a  year  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years.  The  law  requires  that 
these  installments  be  provided  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  but  it  was  the  thought  of  the 
conference^ — certainly  of  the  House  con- 
ferees— that  this  amoimt  should  not  be 
in  this  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
but  should  be  in  the  regular  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  and  again  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  and  again  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  "short  fall" 
funds  are  not  involved  in  any  way  by  the 
language  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  they  are  not  in  any 
way  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
involve  or  change  the  $1.6  billion  that 
was  approved  by  the  House  not  too  long 
ago.  So  that  is  not  affected  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  $1.6  bilUon  has  al- 
ready been  provided  by  the  Congress  on 
account  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  an  outright 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  was  an  outright 
appropriation  brought  about  by  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  legislative  branch 
concurred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  for  another  question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  any  funds  in 
this  bill  for  Amtrak? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  the  original  bill  as 
reported  to  the  House,  contained  $170 
million  for  Amtrak.  This  was  stricken 
out,  as  the  gentleman  will  recall,  on  a 
point  of  order  from  the  floor  because  the 
authorizing  bill  had  not  been  enacted 
into  law. 

The  other  body  put  in  the  sum  of  $270 
million  for  Amtrak.  The  House  con- 
ferees thought  that  this  was  an  indefen- 
sible escalation  of  a  program  that  was 
unauthorized  to  the  House  conferees  on 
this  bill.  We  were  able  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment with  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  that  the  figure,  as  approved  in  the 
Senate,  would  be  reduced  by  $100  million. 


So  the  figure  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  $170  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  $107  million  or 
$170  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  figure  is  $170  mil- 
lion. 

Continuing,  the  Senate  added,  for  hel- 
ium procurement,  $45.3  million.  We 
agreed  to  this  with  certain  restrictions. 
Then,  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  jobs  program,  the  other 
body  added  $152  million  above  the  budg- 
et estimate  and  above  the  House  bill. 
In  conference  that  increase  was  reduced 
from  $152  million  to  $61  million  plus, 
with  the  budget  estimate  of  $95  million, 
that  makes  a  total  In  the  bill  of  $156,550 
million. 

The  cancer  training  and  research  pro- 
gram was  placed  in  the  bill  in  the  other 
body  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  at  $40 
million — the  budget  figure. 

For  the  Followthrough  program  in  ed- 
ucation, which  is  very  important  as  an 
experimental  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  Senate  added  $9  mil- 
lion. The  House  bill  did  not  include  the 
item  although  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered. But  in  the  other  body,  $9  million 
was  added.  In  conference  the  Senate  fig- 
ure of  $9  million  was  reduced  to  $3  mil- 
lion. Twenty-six  projects  in  a  number  of 
States  were  reduced.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
agreed  that  the  amount  provided  is  to 
continue  in  operation  those  Follow- 
through  projects — cun-ently  scheduled 
for  discontinuance — of  the  highest  pri- 
ority for  1  year. 

Then  for  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  college  work  study  programs 
and  the  national  defense  education  stu- 
dent loans  program,  there  was  included 
by  the  other  body  $300  million— $257.7 
million  above  the  request.  In  the  con- 
ference that  figure  of  $300  million  was 
scaled  down  to  $100  million. 

For  the  OEO  emergency  food  and 
medical  program,  the  other  body  added 
$30  million — not  budgeted.  The  House 
agreed  to  a  figure  of  $20  million  in  lieu 
of  the  $30  million. 

Then  with  respect  to  aid  to  impacted 
school  areas,  in  which  many  of  our  con- 
gressional districts  and  States  are  in- 
terested, the  Senate  added  language  to 
provide  additional  expenditure  author- 
ity, but  that  language  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  in  conference. 

The  other  body  added  about  $3.9  mil- 
lion above  the  House  bill  for  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  but  that 
flgxire  was  also  deleted  in  conference. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  $170  mil- 
lion Amtrak  provision  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Then  there  was  a  restoration  of  funds 
for  certain  building  projects,  which  the 
Senate  had  deleted,  of  about  $37.2  mil- 
lion. 

That  about  covers  the  major  items 
that  were  in  conference  on  this  bill,  the 
totality  of  which  is  $4,347,698,270  as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  tabular  summary 
of  the  conference  agreement  by  chap- 
ters, with  comparisons: 
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Chapter 
No. 


Budget    Recommended    Recommended 
estimate       in  House  bill      in  Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  to— 
Budget  House 


Senate 


TITLE  l-GENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS 

I  Agriculture— Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection: 

New  budget  (obligational  auttiority) 

By  transfer 

II      Defense 

III  ...  District  of  Columbia:  ._      .^    .. 

Federal  funds:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

District  of  Columbia  funds: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

IV    Foreign  Operations .- -- ----- 

V  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  and  Veterans: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer.. 

VI  Interior  and  related  agencies: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority.. 

By  transfer 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

VII  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer --- 

Limitations  on  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses. 
VIM  Legislative  branch 

IX  --  Public  Works: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer 

X  State,  Justice,  Commeice,  and  Judiciary: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer 

XI  -    -  Transportation: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority.... 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

XII  .  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 

Xtllilll-  Claims  and  judgments. 

Total,  title  I-  General  supplementals: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

By  transfer 

Limitation  on  administrative  and   nonadministrative 

expenses 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

TITLE  ll-INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority .- 

By  transfer 

Limitations  on  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses... 
GRAND  TOTAL-TITLES  I  AND  II: 

New  budget  (obhgational)  authority 

By  transfer 

Limitations  on  administrative  and  nonadministrative 

expenses. 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority 


K 604, 000 
(1,061,000) 
154, 312, 000 

7,000,000 

(91,  246, 000) 
320, 320, 000 

40, 645, 000 
(1.924,000) 

174,626,000 
(1,340,000).. 
(13, 000, 000) 

1,061,601.000 
(573.  OOC) 
(20,420,000) 
2,371.000 

320,000  . 
(ISO.OCfl). 

95, 377. 529 
(582,000) 

173.500.0C0 
(20.000,000) 
189,101,400 
5, 5C8. 032  . 

2,229,285.961 
(5,660.000) 

(20. 420, 000) 
(33.COC.000) 


$4,604,000 

(1,061,000) 

154, 312, 000 

3,000,000 

(76,  928, 000) 
320,000 

40, 645, 000 
(1,924,000)- 


J14, 704, 000 
(1,061,000) 
144,312,000 

3,000,000 

(74, 604, 000) 
320, 320, 000 

42.569.000 


{4,604. 
(1,061, 
144, 312, 

3,000, 


000  -$10,100,000 

000) 

000    -$10,000,000    —$10,000,000 •. 


000        —4,000,000  .     

000)  (-16,807,000)    (-2.489,000)        f-165.000) 
000    -320.000.000 -320,000,000 


(74,439.       .    . 

320,000    —320,000,000 


40, 645. 
(1,924, 


000  -1.924,000 

ooo)'.::::.: (-1-1.924.000) 


130  816  000       176,619,000       176,619.000       +1,993.000      -1-45,803.000 

(—1,340,000) 


(13,000,000)      (13,000,000)      (13.000,000). 


978,901,000 
(573,000) 
(20. 420. 000) 
2.051.000 


90.336.110 
(582. OCO) 

1.140.000 
(20. 000,  OCO) 
162, 337, 400 


1.568.462.510 
(4.140.000) 

(20. 420. 000) 
(33.  OCO.  OOC) 


1.510.413,000 
(673,000) 
(20.420.000).. 
2. 831.  OCO 

320.000  . 
(180.000) 

94. 244, 279 
(582. 000) 

273, 540.  OOO 
(20. 000. 000) 
123.593,400 
5,508.032 

2.711.973.711 
(2. 396. 000) 

(20. 420. 000) 
(33, 000, 000) 


1203  451.000  -1-141.850.000  -f224. 550, 000  -306,962.000 
(573,000). 


2.831.000 


-i-460,000 


-f  780. 000 


(180. 

90.336. 
(582. 

173,540. 

(20, 000. 

162.337, 

5.508, 

2, 007. 503 
(4. 320. 

(20. 420 
(33.  OCO 


-320.000 -32C.0OO 

666)... (-1-180.000) 

.110 


-5.041.419  -3.908.169 


000)  

GOO      -1-40.000  -1-172.400.000  -100,000,000 

000)    

400   -26,764.000  -t-38. 744. 000 

032  -f 5.508.032  

542  -221.782.419  -f439.041.032  -704.470.169 
000)  (-1,340.000)   (-flSO.COO)  (-1-1.924.000) 

COO) 

000).. - r 


2  636  657  428  2.385.990.848  2.351.543.728  2.340.194.728  -296.462.700   -45.796.120   -11.349.000 

"(47' 496  959)   (94.505.959)   (94.505.959)   (94,505.959)  (-f 47. 009. 000) 

(24.277,000)   (24,277.000)   (24,277.000)   (24.277.000). 


4  865  943,389  3.954,453,358  5,063,517,439  4.347,698,270  -518,245.119  +393.244.912-715.819.169 
(53;i56:959)   (98;645:959)   (96:901,959)   (98.825.959)  (-^45. 669, 000)   (-180,000)  (-I.924.0t0) 


(44.697.00C)   (44.697.00C)   (44.697,000) 
(33.  ceo.  COO)   (33. 000.  OOC)   (33.000.000) 


(44.697,000). 
(33.000.000). 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman again  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  we  did  not  previ- 
ously discuss  in  connection  with  Amtrak 
was  the  fact  that,  apparently,  it  was  only 
because  an  authorization  bill  had  not 
been  passed  that  the  House  conferees  did 
not  agree  to  $100  million  more  for  Am- 
trak. Can  this  be  so? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield,  for  response,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFALL.  My  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  that,  no,  that  is  not  the 
reason.  There  are  two  main  reasons :  One, 
there  was  a  letter  from  John  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  stating  that  the 
administration  would  not  utilize  more 
than  $170  million;  second,  the  commit- 
tee is  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $170  million.  We  felt  that  if  they 
needed  more  than  $170  million  for  Am- 
trak, they  should  come  back  and  justify  it 
before  the  committee  and  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  read  one 
sentence  in  the  report  which  states: 

since  the  authorizing  legislation  for  this 


program  has  not  been  enacted  into  law.  the 
conferees  are  in  agreement  that  action  on  the 
additional  $100,000,000  Included  by  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  deferred  without  prejudice  to 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  would  be  also  an- 
other reason,  but  the  main  reasons  are 
the  ones  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  are  some 
of  us  who  take  a  rather  dim  view  of  Am- 
trak. We  would  all  like  to  see  the  rail- 
roads revived.  We  believe  there  is  a  place 
for  rail  transportation  that  will  be  uti- 
lized by  the  public  in  certain  areas  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  think  in  certain 
other  areas  it  is  a  more  or  less  hopeless 
endeavor.  I  would  not  like  to  see  a  lot  of 
money  poured  down  the  rathole,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  program.  What  we  stated, 
as  has  been  pointed  out — and  this  was 
agreed  to — is  as  follows: 

Since  the  authorizing  legislation  for  this 
program  has  not  been  enacted  Into  law,  the 
conferees  are  In  agreement  that  action  on  the 
additional  $100,000,000  Included  by  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  deferred  without  prejudice  to 
future  consideration. 

This  in  no  way  embraces  support  of  the 
additional  $100  million,  and  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  pl£w;ed  in  italics,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  my  dim  view  of  Amtrak  does  not 


include  even  the  $170  million.  I  sinii.l.v 
cannot  go  along  with  an  authorization  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  $170  million  lor 
Amtrak,  dim  view  or  bright  view. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mahon,  has. 
I  believe,  made  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  results  of  the  conference.  It  would 
merely  encumber  the  record  for  me  to 
add  much  to  what  he  said,  although  I 
should  like  to  add  that  we  spent  2  days 
in  this  conference.  The  differences  were 
not  easily  resolved.  There  were  consid- 
erable differences  of  opinion  which  de- 
veloped in  the  conference.  It  was  only 
after  extensive  debate  and  full  and  ma- 
ture consideration  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  with  a  conference  agreement. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  the 
House  conferees  well  maintained  the  po- 
sition of  the  House.  We  got  better  than 
a  50-50  break. 

Those  Members  who  have  served  on 
conference  committees  know  that  con- 
ferees on  either  side  cannot  always  have 
their  own  way.  We  had  some  give  and 
take,  and  finally  were  able  to  come  up 
with  a  conference  report  which  I  believe 
the  House  will  approve. 
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I  would  merely  reemphasize  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  said,  that  the 
Senate-passed  bill  amounted  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion more  than  the  House-passed  bill.  So 
we  were  in  conference  about  considering 
a  difference  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  The 
net  result  was  in  the  end  that  the  Sen- 
ate receded  on  $715  million  plus  and  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  an  increase 
of  $393  million  plus,  which  indicates  that 
we  did  not  just  strike  a  50-50  balance 
but  that  we  worked  it  out  on  a  line  item 
basis,  and  finally  came  up  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  other  body. 
I  support  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  as  one  of  the  House  conferees  I 
support  this  report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  in- 
creases in  manpower  training  there  will 
be  750,000  summer  job  slots  open  under 
the  neighborhood  youth  corps  program. 
These  jobs  added  to  those  that  will  be 
available  because  of  lapsed  funds  in  the 
public  employment  program  of  approxi- 
mately 59,000;  an  expected  175.000 
through  the  JOBS  program;  161,000 
through  State  employment  security 
agencies;  60,000  or  65,000  that  will  be 
funded  through  regular  salaries  and  ex- 
pense accounts  of  all  Federal  agencies 
including  the  Defense  Department;  and 
approximately  3,000  in  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  will  give  us  a  total  of 
around  1,200,000  summer  job  slots.  That 
is  the  best  we've  ever  done  in  this  area. 
We  also  agreed  to  an  increase  of  $2,- 
200,000  in  the  summer  recreation  pro- 
gram. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  men- 
tion that  while  the  House  bill  had  no 
money  in  it  for  the  followthrough  pro- 
gram, the  conference  report  carries  $3 
million  to  partially  fund  for  another  year 
the  most  exemplary  projects  among  those 
26  that  were  scheduled  to  be  phased  out. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  whole 
program  is  an  experimental  one  and 
those  school  districts  that  have  ongoing 
programs  should  be  thinking  of  funding 
this  activity  through  title  I  funds  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

There  are  some  good  models  already 
available  for  replication  and  that  was  the 
original  intent  and  purpose  of  follow- 
through. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder  the  higher 
education  items,  fimds  in  this  conference 
repol-t  we  have  additional  money  to  pro- 
vide a  total  of  323,700  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  592,000  work-study 
grants,  and  688,000  NDEA  student  loans 
for  the  coming  school  year  ending  June 
30. 1973. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
thought  that  this  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  when  it  passed  the  House  was 
pretty  plush,  in  other  words  it  was  al- 
ready far  too  rich  in  spending.  Now  we 
find  that  it  is  almost  $400  million  more 


than  the  $3.9  billion  bill  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  This  to  me  is  im- 
acceptable. 

Moreover,  I  cannot  support  a  bill  with 
$170  milhon  in  it  for  Amtrak.  I  appre- 
ciate the  reservations  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Mahon,  but  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  record  should 
show  that  while  we  are,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  $390  million  above  the  House- 
passed  bill,  the  Senate  considered  more 
than  $100  million  in  budget  requests  that 
we  did  not  even  consider.  Moreover,  the 
$170  milhon  Amtrak  item  was  not  in  the 
bill  when  it  left  the  House.  These  two 
items  accoimt  for  $270  million  of  the  in- 
creases over  the  House-passed  bill. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE ) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  I  can 
say  is  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  issue  which  we 
wrestled  with  in  conference.  The  Senate 
conferees  were  most  adamant.  They 
wanted  the  extra  $100  million.  I  joined 
Congressman  McFall  in  opposing  it.  I 
believe  Senator  Case  led  the  fight  along 
with  Senator  Magnuson,  and  we  debated 
this  matter  for  3  hours.  I  believe  we  won 
a  good  fight,  and  the  House  should  go 
along  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  only 
add  one  other  thing. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  $100 
million  that  was  first  presented  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Senate,  the 
$170  million  was  knocked  out  on  a  point 
of  order,  and  that  was  included  in  the 
$390  million,  too. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  involves  all  of  the 
members  of  the  55-member  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  House  considered  the  bill  and 
there  was  wide  participation  on  the  part 
of  this  largest  committee  of  the  House 
in  the  writing  of  this  bill  and  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  House  conferees,  while  not 
completely  unanimous  in  their  views, 
worked  together  to  try  to  secure  a  con- 
ference agreement  which  would  be  rea- 
sonably acceptable.  Some  subcommittees 
were  more  heavily  involved  than  others. 

I  list  again  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  identity  of  the  House  conferees  and 
commend  each  of  them  for  contributions 
made:  Messrs. Mahon,  Whitten,  Rooney 
of  New  York,  Passman,  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see, BoLAND,  Natcher,  Flood,  Steed,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  McFall, 
Bow,  Jonas,  Cederberc,  Michel,  Conte, 
Shriver,  and  McDade. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  14582, 1  wish  to  express 
my  support  of  the  conference  report  on 


that  measure.  We  engaged  in  spirited  de- 
bate concerning  several  items  in  the  bill 
and,  though  I  am  not  completely  satisfied 
with  all  the  decisions  that  we  ultimately 
reached,  I  want  to  commend  my  fellow 
conferees  for  the  tone  of  compromise  and 
openmindedness  that  generally  prevailed. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  about  the 
fields  for  the  Office  of  Education  Follow- 
through  projects.  The  Senate  included  $9 
miUion  to  bring  iunding  for  the  program 
up  to  the  1971  level  of  $69  million.  These 
funds  were  to  provide  support  for  26 
projects  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  terminated  this  summer. 

After  vigorous  discussion,  the  confer- 
ence committee  finally  agreed  on  a  com- 
promise figure  of  $3  million.  This  will  al- 
low those  Followthrough  projects  of  the 
highest  priority  to  continue  operation  for 
1  year.  I  have  checked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  preliminary  indications  are  that  this 
$3  million  will  allow  17  of  the  26  projects 
to  continue.  On  ot  the  affected  projects 
is  in  my  hometown  of  Pittsfield  and  I  am 
hopeful  it  will  be  permitted  to  proceed 
with  its  fine  work. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  conference 
could  have  approved  sufficient  funds  to 
allow  the  continuance  of  all  26  propects. 
However,  I  intend  to  take  an  active  role 
in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  sub- 
fommittee  to  provide  adequate  Federal 
support  for  Followthrough. 

I  wish  also  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
$400,000  approved  by  the  conferees  to  re- 
commission  two  cutters  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  Coast  Guard  fishery  patrols  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  encroach- 
ment of  foreign  vessels  into  our  territor- 
ial waters  and  the  resultant  threat  this 
poses  to  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 
The  money  we  are  providing  will  enabl3 
the  Coast  Guard  to  add  an  additional 
vessel  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and 
thus  effectively  reduce  harassment  smd 
loss  of  income  to  our  fishermen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  funds 
contained  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  1972  (H.R.  14582),  for 
student  assistance  programs  for  the 
coming  academic  year.  In  order  to  set 
the  record  straight,  and  so  that  the  stu- 
dents and  the  institutions  can  make  their 
plans  for  next  fall,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  amounts  provided  by  the 
conferees  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  educational  oppor- 
timity  grants,  work-study  grants,  and 
national  defense  student  loans.  The  table 
also  shows  the  estimated  number  of  in- 
dividual grants  or  loans  which  will  be 
supported  by  this  appropriation,  the 
average  amount  of  the  grant  or  loan, 
and  the  comparable  figures  for  the  ciu"- 
rent — 1971-72 — school  year.  I  might 
add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  conference 
agreement  provides  for  expansion  of  all 
three  of  the  student  assistuice  programs 
in  the  coming  academic  year. 
The  table  follows: 
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EFFECT  OF  ACTION  OF  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  14582.  SECOND  SUPPLEfclENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1972,  ON  STUDENT 

ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


1972-73  school  year 


1971-72 
xhool  year 


Presently 
available 


Supplwnental 
appropriation 
(H.R.  14582) 


Total  available 


Educational  opportunity  grants: 

Appropriation......: «77,700,000  »165,30O,0OO  J45,000,000  $210,300,000 

Nimbirofirante <297,300)  (251,000)  (72,700)  (323  700) 

Average  grant »580  »31  J631  J631 

'^"''Xp'Joprirton''..'.?."''.' »237,400,000  $244,600,000  $25,600,000  $270,000,000 

Number  of  grants (545,000)  -        (536,000)  (56,000)  (592.?9S> 

Average  grant $525  $550  $550  $550 

National  defense  student  loans.  ....  ... 

Appropriation             $286,000,000  i  $286, 000. 000  $23,600,000  $309,600,000 

Nuinbir  of  loans (548,900)  (649,000)  (39,000)  (688lOSS> 

Average  loan $670  $690  $690  $690 


Included  in  fiscal  year  1973  budget  request,  which  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  Congress. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report.  I  wish 
to  take  only  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
the  student-aid  aspects  of  the  bill. 

We  all  know  that  one  measure  of  the 
degree  of  immet  need  for  student  as- 
sistance is  the  gap  between  available 
funding  and  the  amounts  that  colleges 
consider  essential  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  students.  According  to 
information  I  have,  college  and  Imiver- 
sity  requests  for  EOG's,  work  study,  and 
NDEA  student  loans  for  the  next  aca- 
demic year  total  approximately  $1.4  bil- 
lion— ^more  than  double  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  budgeted  for  1972-73. 

The  gap  is  greatest  with  the  EOG  pro- 
gram which  is,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  program  for  qualified  high  school 
graduates  of  exceptional  need.  It  was 
designed  to  lower  the  most  persistent 
barrier  to  higher  education  for  the 
poor — lack  of  money.  Yet,  of  all  the  stu- 
dent-aid programs  EOG  has  been  the 
most  consistently  underfunded.  But  for 
provisions  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation, only  $165  million  would  have 
been  available  for  next  year;  $125  million 
is  needed  alone  just  for  renewal  grants. 
That  would  leave  only  $40  milUon  for 
initial  awards,  which  is  siifflcient  to  fund 
only  58,000  new  students.  By  contrast,  in- 
stitutions have  submitted  requests  for 
initial  awards  totaling  $273  million, 
which  would  fimd  approximately  435,- 
000  students.  Without  the  supplemental, 
377,000  students  deemed  eligible  would 
be  denied  EOG's  during  1972-73.  Assum- 
ing an  average  grant  of  $600,  the  $45  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  conference  report 
today  will  help  an  additional  75,000  stu- 
dents. 

I  wish  to  make  two  points.  I  join  with 
American  higher  education  in  apprecia- 
tion for  having  this  additional  $45  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time  we  should  recog- 
nize that  we  are  still  failing  to  serve 
302,000  students  deemed  eligible. 

Allocations  to  participating  institu- 
tions have  been  armoimced  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  already  I  have  heard 
from  college  officials  throughout  my  dis- 
trict about  the  tmmet  needs. 

Apparently  the  Office  of  Education 
has,  in  making  these  allocations,  given 
major  emphasis  to  renewal  grants.  This 


means  that  many  fewer  new  grants  can 
be  made  to  entering  students  this  year. 
And  that  simply  means  that  many  stu- 
dents just  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  col- 
lege tlids  fall. 

A  similar  story  could  be  told  about 
college  work  stu^  and  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program.  Small  fund 
Increases  for  those  programs  in  the  past 
must  be  measured  against  increases  in 
college  costs  and  enrollments.  It  is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  funding  levels  even 
for  those  two  programs  have  fallen  far 
short  of  actual  need. 

I  am  likewise  appreciative  of  the  addi- 
tional amounts  provided  for  student 
loans  and  work  study  but  I  should  again 
like  to  stress  one  point.  While  our  ap- 
proval here  today  is  necessary  and 
praiseworthy  we  must  recognize  the 
inadequacies  and  gaps  which  still  re- 
main. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  action  of  the  conferees  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  of  1972,  for  the  $61,550,000  increase 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
the  recreation  support  program.  This  ad- 
ditional money  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 100,000  vitally  needed  summer 
jobs  for  otu*  Nation's  urban  youth. 

In  my  city  of  Chicago  alone,  this  in- 
crease could  mean  an  additional  2,700 
jobs  for  the  simimer  of  1972.  The  addi- 
tional amount  of  $2,200,000  for  the  rec- 
reation support  program  will  insure  that 
the  RSP.  the  only  federally  subsidized 
urban  recreation  program,  will  be  able 
to  more  adequately  provide  for  our  cities 
increasing  demands  for  summer  recrea- 
tion and  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  administration  may  be  con- 
sidering a  change  in  the  service  area 
format  as  originally  designed  for  the 
recreation  support  program.  The  change 
as  I  tmderstand  it,  would  incorporate 
specified  rural  areas  into  the  RSP  along 
with  the  113  major  cities  now  being 
served  by  the  program.  To  do  this  would 
be  a  grave  error.  The  recreation  support 
program  was  originated  to  provide  rec- 
reation facilities  for  ui'ban  youths  who 
otherwise  would  have  no  means  to  ex- 
perience the  benefits  of  meaningful,  qual- 


ity recreation  during  the  summer 
months.  To  divert  any  fimds  from  the 
cities  would  be  costly  and  could  cause 
great  detriment  to  existing  city  pro- 
grams. The  extra  funding  that  has  been 
granted  for  the  summer  of  1972  is  desper- 
ately needed  in  our  urban  areas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  item  13  in 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  includes  fimds  for  the  helitun  con- 
servation program.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  item  and  urge  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  reach  promptly  a  solu- 
tion to  the  financial  crisis  in  this  pro- 
gram so  that  this  vital  natural  resource 
will  not  be  wasted.  Because  of  the  role 
helium  will  play  in  the  new  technology 
required  to  solve  our  energy  crisis,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  this  Nation  not 
waste  its  heUum. 

The  largest  known  recoverable  supply 
of  helium  in  the  world  is  the  natural 
gas  currently  being  produced  and  de- 
pleted in  the  Hugoton-Panhandle  gas 
fields.  Unless  the  hehum  is  extracted  be- 
fore the  natural  gas  is  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  it  will,  being  noncombustible, 
simply  flow  through  the  burner  into  the 
atmosphere  without  benefit  to  anyone. 
To  prevent  the  continued  wasting  of  this 
unique  and  highly  useful  natural  re- 
source as  the  gas  was  produced  from  the 
Hugoton-Panhandle  fields.  Congress  had 
the  foresight  in  1960  to  establish  the 
heliimx  conservation  program.  This  pro- 
gram operated  as  Intended  until  it  en- 
coimtered  financial  problems  which  have 
tlireatened  closing  the  helium  plants  and 
destroying  this  essential  conservation 
program. 

At  the  time  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  establish  this  helium  conserva- 
tion program,  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior  Helium  Ac- 
tivity, had  predicted  annual  helium  re- 
quirements would  reach  2  billion  cubic 
feet  by  the  year  2000.  The  January  1971 
commodity  data  simimaries — ^page  67 — 
published  by  the  Interior  Department, 
now  predicts  an  even  greater  future 
heliiun  demand.  That  pubUcation  states: 

It  Is  predicted  that  the  relatively  low  level 
of  helium  usage  will  continue  through  1971; 
thereafter,  usage  should  increase  as  new 
programs,  now  in  the  conceptual  stage,  en- 
ter developmental  and  operational  phases. 
In  the  long-term,  It  Is  anticipated  that 
helium  usage  will  reach  3-5  billion  cubic  feet 
annually  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  is  acknowledged  toda^*  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  potential  future 
energy  shortage.  Future  heUum  use  in 
the  generation  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tric energy  could  alone  justify  the  en- 
tire helium  conservation  program.  For 
example,  one  20-inch  underground  pipe- 
line containing  three  superconducting 
cables  cooled  with  liquid  helium  could 
carry  a  power  load  equivalent  to  the  total 
power  requirements  of  New  York  City,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  impact  on 
our  scenic  environment  of  overhead  elec- 
tric lines. 

Because  of  the  future  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  hehum,  I  believe  that  we 
must  see  that  this  Nation's  largest  and 
richest  helium  resources  are  conserved. 
It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  reasons 
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for  conserving  helium  are  more  pressing 
and  essential  today  than  when  this  con- 
servation program  was  established. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  administration  to 
solve  the  financial  crisis  of  this  program 
In  a  way  that  will  continue  conservation 
of  this  helium. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  my  support  for  that  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  14582  which  would  provide 
an  additional  $3  million  for  the  Follow 
Through  program  in  fiscal  year  1972.  I 
commend  the  conferees  for  restoring  this 
amount  for  funding  projects  of  the  high- 
est priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Follow  Through  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  assure  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  imderprivileged 
children.  One  of  the  most  successful  proj- 
ects has  been  conducted  for  the  past  2 
years  in  my  district,  at  the  Carman 
School  in  Waukegan,  111.  The  sponsor, 
Donald  Bushell,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  evalxiated  the  effort  at  Carman 
School  in  these  words : 

Prom  our  experience  with  Follow  Through 
projects  throughout  the  nation  during  the 
past  four  years,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  few 
have  fulfllled  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  this 
legislation  as  effectively  as  Waukegan. 

Because  of  budget  cutbacks,  however, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  felt  compelled  to  deny  f imds 
imder  this  appropriation  for  this  project 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  my  opinion, 
eliminating  the  Carman  School  effort — 
which  has  been  judged  outstanding  by  a 
nationwide  analysis  of  Follow  Through 
projects — would  have  denied  to  these 
highly  motivated  minority  group  chil- 
dren educational  opportimities  not 
otherwise  available  to  them.  This  would 
have  been  extremely  imfortunate— and 
I  say  this  notwithstanding  the  declared 
intention  to  fimd  Ihis  project  as  part 
of  the  emergency  school  aid  or  other 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  favoring  the  confer- 
ence committee's  recommendation  that 
$3  million  be  added  to  the  Follow 
Through  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  it  is  my  expectation  that  the  Wau- 
kegan effort — and  other  worthy  proj- 
ects— will  be  continued.  I  am  glad  to  add 
my  support  to  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
money  should  be  spent  to  continue  the 
Amtrak  experiment.  It  is  now  clear  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  concept  is  not 
working,  will  get  worse,  and  additional 
outlays  will  be  lost  revenue  with  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  public. 

Losses  from  Amtrak  in  1972  will  be 
$152  million  and  by  1973  they  anticipate 
a  $123  million  loss.  These  anticipated 
losses,  together  with  the  corporation's 
planned  capital  progi-am,  establish  an 
estimated  funding  requirement  of  $170 
million  if  Amtrak  is  to  meet  its  statutory 
responsibilities  prescribed  in  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act. 

This  program  is  "Vietnam  on  rails" — 
this  is  not  efficient  transportation — this 
Is  nonsense. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  inter-city  rail 
transportation  between  points  in  high- 
density  corridors.  I  would  support  this 
kind  of  a  program  in  preference  to  the 
present  national  plan  of  Amtrak  which 


was  engineered  to  get  votes  rather  than 
to  provide  effective  use  of  transportation 
dollars. 

This  experiment  has  already  demon- 
strated its  failure.  The  public  has  not 
provided  any  convincing  interest  in 
utilizing  rail  tranpsortation  except  for 
commuter  services  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  A  regional  mass  transit  system  or 
rapid  rail  system  in  high-density  corri- 
dors can  provide  a  substantial  cost- 
benefit  ratio.  A  national  system  such  as 
Amtrak  is  totally  indefensible.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  afford  massive 
contributions  to  a  nationwide  system. 
An  inadequate,  infrequent,  imreliable 
rail  system  for  a  small  group  of  pas- 
sengers will  constitute  an  abyss  of  waste. 

Retired  railroad  employees  have  pass 
privileges  on  the  Amtrak  system.  These 
citizens  earned  the  right  of  free  railroad 
travel  as  a  condition  and  fringe  benefit 
of  their  labor  contracts.  They  should  not 
be  deprived  of  this  earned  privilege.  Nor 
should  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  be 
called  upon  to  subsidize  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  maintain  a  railroad 
passenger  system  in  order  to  meet  the 
obligation  of  the  railroads  to  their  for- 
mer employees. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  to  increase 
railroad  retirement  benefits  to  include 
reimbursement  in  lieu  of  the  retirement 
right  of  free — subsidized — ^rail  travel. 
This  would  be  infinitely  less  expensive  to 
the  general  taxpayer  and  more  tangible 
to  the  retired  employee. 

The  shift  of  Amtrak  support  to  re- 
gional or  corridor  programs  which  have 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  would 
receive  more  adequate  funding  to  insiu-e 
their  success.  I  expect  to  support  mass 
trEmsit  extensions  in  urban  areas  and 
corridors. 

Federal  expenditures  in  these  times  in 
particular  must  face  the  extreme  test  of 
need  and  propriety.  Amtrak  appears  to 
be  a  patient  in  terminal  illness — we  can- 
not postpone  an  inevitable  demise. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  339,  nays  33,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  155] 
YEAS — 339 


Abbltt 

Anderson, 

Arends 

Abernetby 

Calif. 

Ashley 

Abourezk 

Anderson,  111. 

Aspln 

AbzuK 

Andrews,  Ala. 

AsplnaU 

AdaniH 

Andrews, 

Badlllo 

Addabbo 

N.  Dak. 

Baring 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eiiberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Pascell 
Findley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Ciaimo 


Gibbons 

Nix 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Grasso 

OHara 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Konskl 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Neill 

Griffin 

Passman 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Gubser 

Patten 

Gude 

PeUy 

Halpern 

Perkins 

Hamilton 

Pettis 

Hannmcr- 

Pickle 

schmidt 

Pike 

Hanley 

Plrnle 

Hanna 

Poage 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Podell 

Hansen,  Wash 

Poff 

Harrington 

Powell 

Harsha 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Harvey 

Price,  lU. 

Hastings 

Purcell 

Hathaway 

Qule 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

Hays 

Rallsback 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Randall 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rangel 

Heinz 

Rees 

Helstoskl 

Rhodes 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Hillls 

Roe 

Hogan 

Rogers 

Horton 

Roncalio 

Hosmer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Howard 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hull 

Rosenthal 

Hunt 

Rostenkowski 

Ichord 

Roush 

Jacobs 

Roy 

Jarman 

Roybal 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Runnels 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Jonas 

Ruth 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ryan 

Jones,  N.C. 

St  Germain 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sandman 

Kastenmeier 

Saylor 

Keating 

Scherle 

Kee 

Schwengel 

Keith 

Scott 

Kemp 

Seiberllng 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Koch 

Shoup 

KuykendaU 

Shrlver 

Kyi 

Sikes 

Kyros 

Sisk 

Leggett 

Skubltz 

Lent 

Slack 

Uoyd 

Smith,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

McClory 

Smith,  N.Y. 

McClc«key 

Snyder 

McClure 

Spence 

McCoUlster 

Staggers 

Mcculloch 

Stanton, 

McDade 

J.  WlUlam 

McFall 

Stanton, 

McKevltt 

James  V. 

McKlnney 

Steed 

McMillan 

Steele 

Madden 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Mahon 

Stephens 

Mallliard 

Stokes 

Mallary 

Stratton 

Mann 

Stuckey 

Martin 

Sullivan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Symington 

MathU,  Oa. 

Talcott 

Matsunaga 

Taylor 

Mayne 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mazzoli 

Teague,  Tex. 

Meeds 

Thompson,  N.J 

Melcher 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Michel 

Tiernan 

Mikva 

UdaU 

Miller,  Ohio 

UUman 

Mills.  Ark. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mills.  Md. 

Vander  Jagt 

Minish 

Veysey 

Minshall 

Vlgorlto 

Mlzell 

Waggonner 

Monagan 

Waldle 

Moorhead 

Wampler 

Morgan 

Ware 

Mosher 

Whalen 

Moss 

Whalley 

Murphy,  111. 

White 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Whltehurst 

Myers 

Whitten 

Natcher 

Wldnall 

Nedzl 

Williams 

Nelsen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Nichols 
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Wilson, 

Wylle 

Zablocki 

Charles  H. 

Wyman 

Zion 

Winn 

Yates 

Zwach 

Wolff 

Yatron 

Wyatt 

Young,  Fla. 

Wydler 

Young,  Tex. 
NATS— 33 

Archer 

Gross 

Reuss 

Ashbrook 

Grover 

Rlegle 

Baker 

Haley 

Rousaelot 

Clancy 

Hall 

Satterfleld 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Schmltz 

Crane 

King 

Schneebell 

Dennis 

Land  grebe 

Sebelius 

Devine 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Terry 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Thompson,  Ga 

Goodlins 

Rarlck 

Vanlk 

NOT  VOTING- 

-59 

Anderson, 

Gallfianakls 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Mink 

Blackburn 

Goldwater 

MitcheU 

Bow 

Gray 

MoUohan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hagan 

Pepper 

Camp 

Hubert 

Peyser 

Cbisholm 

HoUfield 

Price,  Tex. 

Collier 

Hungate 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Colmer 

Karth 

Pucinski 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Reld 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lennon 

Rodino 

de  la  Garza 

Link 

Sarbanes 

Dellums 

Long.  La. 

Scheuer 

Denholm 

Lujan 

Springer 

Dlggs 

McCormack 

Stubblefleld 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

Thone 

Esch 

Mich. 

Wiggins 

Eshleman 

McEwen 

Wright 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Fish 

Macdonald, 

Fisher 

Mass. 

Frellnghuysen  Metcalfe 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Cold- 
water. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Esh- 
leman. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bow. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Gallflanakis  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  ARENDS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENTS   IN    DISAGREEMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  5,  line  3: 
Strike  out  "»69.855,000"  and  insert  "$68,- 
000,000". 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  6\im  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert "$67,835,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  5.  line  4, 
strike  out  "$6,500,000"  and  Insert  "$4,454,- 
000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert "$4,380,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8: 

Page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  "and  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,   1973,". 

MOTION   OFFERED   BT   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  7,  line  18. 
insert : 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion and  maintenance",  $200,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  8,  line  21. 
insert:  ":  Provided,  That  there  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  each  regional  association  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  m  fiscal  year  1972  which  shall 
be  used  solely  for  organization  of  the  re- 
gional corporations  and  village  corporations 
within  each  region  and  to  identify  land  for 
such  corporations  ptu'suant  to  the  Act  of 
December  18,  1971;  that  such  advance  shall 
be  credited  against  the  first  moneys  due  to 
such  corporations  under  this  Act  and  shall 
first  be  used  to  repay  any  loai^s  advanced  to 
such  corporations  by  any  financial  organiza- 
tion after  December  14,  1971;  and  that  no 
funds  may  be  advanced  by  any  regional  as- 
sociation to  any  viUage  corporation  unless 
the  vUlage  for  which  such  corporation  was 
organized  is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 


the  Census  to  have  had  twenty-five  or  more 
Native  residents  living  within  such  vUlage 
according  to  the  1970  census." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following:  ";  Provided,  That  there 
shall  be  advanced  In  fiscal  year  1972,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  board  of  directors  of  any  re- 
gional corporation  established  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  said  Act,  $500,000  for  any  one 
regional  corporation,  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
for  the  organization  of  such  regional  cor- 
poration and  the  village  corporations  within 
such  region,  and  to  identify  land  for  such 
corporations  previously  incurred  for  such 
purposes:  Provided  further.  That  such  ad- 
vances shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  7(J)  of  said  Act,  but  shall  be 
charged  to  and  accounted  for  by  such  re- 
gional and  village  corporations  In  computing 
the  distributions  pursuant  to  section  7(J) 
required  after  the  first  regular  receipt  of 
monies  from  the  Alaska  Native  Fund  under 
section  6  of  said  Act:  Provided  further,  That 
no  part  of  the  money  so  advanced  shall  be 
used  for  the  organization  of  a  village  corpora- 
tion that  had  less  than  twenty-five  Native 
residents  living  within  such  vUlage  accord- 
ing to  the  1970  census. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  11,  line  1, 
insert  the  following: 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition",  $170,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Ml-.  MAHON.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  r«>ort 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  12,  line 
6,  insert  the  foUowlngs:  ",  to  remain  avaU- 
able  untU  September  30,  1972:  Provided,". 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  13.  line 
16.  Insert  the  fo.lowlng: 

National  iNsrrruTES  of  Health 

NATIONAL   CANCER    INSTITCTE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute."  $40,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  through  June  30.  1973. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  14,  line  6, 
Insert  the  following : 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher 
Education,"  $300,400,000,  Including  $130,200,- 
000  for  educational  opportunity  grants,  $75,- 
400.000  for  college  work-study  programs,  and 
$89,000,000  for  student  loans  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1973. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher 
Education,"  $100,000,000,  including  $45,000,- 
000  for  educational  opportunity  grants,  $25.- 
600,000  for  college  work -study  programs,  and 
$23,600,000  for  student  loans  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
speak  on  this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  considered  a  supplemental  budget 
estimate  for  these  educational  programs 
in  the  sum  of  $42.7  million,  but  the  other 
body  inserted  in  the  bill  the  sum  of  $300 
million,  or  about  $257.7  million  over  the 
budget. 

The  House  felt  that  these  additional 
funds  were  not  justified  under  all  of  the 
circumstances,  as  you  cannot  meet  all 
of  the  needs,  especially  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  current  year  Federal  funds 
budget  deficit  of  about  $40  billion  or  so. 

So,  the  House  conferees  were  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  other 
body  by  agreeing  to  the  sum  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  provides  more  in 
all  of  these  categories  than  were  pro- 
vided in  the  previous  year.  This  is  the 
best  possible  agreement  that  we  were  able 
to  work  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  whether  the 
committee  did  take  into  consideration 
in  making  this  particular  appropriation 
the  highly  accelerating  rate  of  defaults 
on  student  loans,  and  the  scandal  that 
seems  to  be  developing  with  respect  to 
those  defaults? 

Mr.  MAHON.  These  appropriations 
proposed  here  do  not  involve  the  de- 
faults to  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
makes  reference. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  am  sure, 
recalls  that  I  raised  this  question  orig- 
inally when  we  first  had  the  bill  before 
the  House,  and  the  gentlemEin  and  I  dis- 
cussed this.  Since  then  it  has  developed — 
and  the  gentleman  will  recall  that  I 
raised  the  question  and  used  the  term 
"bankruptcy" — but  since  that  time  I  have 
discovered  that  these  loans  without  any 
doubt  are  the  most  successful  and  the 
best  kind  of  Federal  loans  that  we  have, 
and  my  use  of  that  term  as  a  scare  head- 
line was  only  with  respect  to  less  than 
4  percent. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  after  my 
investigation,  that  there  is  no  scandal, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the  poten- 
tial liquidation  of  these  loans;  they  are 
among  the  best  loans  of  any  Federal 
loans  that  we  have,  and  as  I  say,  there 
was  only  a  fraction  under  4  percent  in 
that  category. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  can  be  sure  I  am. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  15,  line  1, 

insert : 

Optice  or  Economic  Opportunity 

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program",  $30,000,000,  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  as  authorized  by  section 
222(a)  (5)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  funds 
appropriated  herein  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1972. 

motion     offered    by     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  23  and  concur  th^ein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  insert 
"$20,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  16,  line  4, 
insert: 

JOINT  ITEMS 

Contingent   Expenses  op  the  Senate 
joint  committee  on  inaugural  ceremonies 

OF    1973 

For  construction  of  platform  and  seating 
stands  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Inaugural  ceremonies  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  January  20,  1973,  in  accordance  with 
such  program  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Joint  committee  authorized  by  concvirrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, $650,000,  to  remain  available 
through  June  30,  1973. 


MOTION    OFFERED   BY   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  16,  line 
17,  insert: 

Capitol  Grounds 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Groxinds"  to  enable  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  convert  square  721  North  and 
square  721  South  and  the  roadway  between 
such  squares,  now  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds,  for  use  for  temporary  park- 
ing facilities  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
$130,000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1973. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  On  page  17, 
line  4,  insert : 

CHAPTER  IX 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 

operation  and  maintenance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance",  $500,000,  of  which  $180,- 
000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
appropriation  for  "Construction,"  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration. 

motion     offered     by     MR.     MAHON 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of  the   matter  proposed   by  said 

amendment  Insert  the  following: 

CHAPTER  IX 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 

operation  and  maintenance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Maintenance",  $180,000,  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for  "Con- 
struction," Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  On  page  22,  line 
1,  insert: 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

grants  to  national  railroad  passenger 
corporation 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corjxjratlon,  as  authorized  by  section 
601  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended,  $270,000,000  to  remain  available 
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until  expended:  Provided.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  avaUable  only  upon  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation 
by  the  Nmety-second  Congress. 

motion    OFFERED    BY    Mi..    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
sum  named  in  said  amendment,  Insert 
"$170,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  this  amendment  and  to  the  motion; 
and  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  301,  nays  69,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  156] 

YEAS— 301 

Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
BadlUo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 

Blanton 

Boggs 
Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broom&eld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

BurllEon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 


Chappell 

Gonzalez 

Clark 

Grasso 

Clausen, 

Green,  Oreg. 

DonH. 

Green,  Pa. 

Clay 

Griffin 

Cleveland 

Grover 

Collins,  ni. 

Gubser 

Conable 

Gude 

Conte 

Halpern 

Corman 

Hamilton 

Cotter 

Hanley 

Cougblln 

Hanna 

Culver 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Curlln 

Harrington 

Danielson 

Harvey 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hathaway 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hawkins 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Delaney 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Dellenback 

Heinz 

Dellums 

Helstoskl 

Dent 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Derwlnski 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Devlne 

HilUs 

Dickinson 

Hogan 

Dingell 

Horton 

Donohue 

Hosmer 

Dorn 

Howard 

Dow 

Hull 

Downing 

Hunt 

Drinan 

Ichord 

Dulskl 

Jarman 

du  Pont 

Johnson,  Calif 

Eckhardt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Edmondson 

Jonas 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Karth 

Esch 

Kastenmeier 

Evans,  Colo. 

Keating 

Fascell 

Kee 

Flndley 

Keith 

Flood 

Kemp 

Flowers 

King 

Foley 

Kluczynski 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Koch 

Forsythe 

Kyi 

Fountain 

Kyros 

Fraser 

Lent 

Frenzel 

Lloyd 

rtey 

McCollister 

Pulton 

McCulloch 

Garmatz 

McDade 

Oaydofl 

McDonald, 

Gettys 

Mich. 

Giaimo 

McFall 

Gibbous 

McKevltt 

McKin&ey 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matbis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mikva 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MinshaU 

Mizell 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OKonskl 

O'NelU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Abbltt 
Abernetby 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baker 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Carney 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Flynt 
Fuqua 
Goodling 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Haley 


PodeU 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

PurceU 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

NAYS— 69 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Henderson 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jones.  N.C. 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Long.  Md. 
McCloskey 
MazzoU 
Miller.  Ohio 
MiUs,  Ark. 
Montgomery 
Moss  . 
O'Hara 
Poff 
Price,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING— 61 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Ware 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUliams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

WjTnan 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockt 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roncallo 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Taylor 
Terry 
Vanlk 
Wampler 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bow 

Burke,  Fla. 
Camp 
Chisholm 
Collier 
Daniels.  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Ford, 

William  D. 


Frellnghuysen 
GaliflanaklE 
Gallagher 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Hagan 
Houneld 
Hungate 
Kazen 
Kuykendall 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McKay 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Metcalfe 

Miller,  Calif. 

MitcheU 

Mollohan 

Nelsen 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Reid 

Rodino 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Shoup 

Springer 

Stubblefield 

Symington 

Thone 

Wiggins 

Wright 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Pish. 


Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Pre. 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mt.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Miller   of  California   with  Mr.   Ctold- 
water. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.   ChU^olm  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Galiflanakls  vrtth  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  LuJan 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr  Kazen  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Symington. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Terry  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  Nix,  Howard,  Horton,  and 
Collins  of  Illinois  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
£is  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  24,  line 
13  Insert:  ":  Provided  furthei.  That  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Federal  office  building 
(superstructure),  Chicago,  nilnois,  shaU  be 
available  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  re- 
vised prospectus  by  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Congress:" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  appropriations  for  the  Federal  office 
building  (superstructure),  Chicago,  Illinois; 
the  Courthouse  and  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing (superstructure),  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion building  (superstructure).  Washington, 
D.C.,  shall  be  available  only  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  revised  prospectuses  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Con- 
gress". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  25,  after 
line  4,  insert  the  following: 

CHAPTER  XIII 
Claims  and  Jitdgments 

For  payment  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  agencies  in  ac- 
cord with  law  and  Judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  United  States 
district  courts,  as  set  forth  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  71.  Ninety-second  Congress, 
$5,508,032,   together  with  such  amounts   as 
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may  be  necessary  to  pay  Interest  (as  and 
when  specified  In  such  Judgments  or  pro- 
vided by  law)  and  such  additional  sums  due 
to  increases  in  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  claims  In  foreign  currency: 
Provided,  That  no  Judgment  herein  appro- 
priated for  shall  be  paid  until  it  shall  become 
final  and  conclusive  against  the  United 
States  by  failure  of  the  parties  to  appeal  or 
otherwise:  Prortded  further.  That  unless 
otherwise  specifically  required  by  law  or  by 
Judgment,  payment  of  Interest  wherever 
appropriated  for  herein  shall  not  cont^ue  for 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  Act. 

MOTION   OFFrSro  BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Uahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report  con- 
sidered by  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
AND  FOR  THE  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  984  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move-  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  14734) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  6  of  said  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an 
open  rule  providing  for  1  hoiur  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  imusual  feature  of  the  rule  is  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  against  section 
6  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  ccanply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4,  Rule  XXI.  That 
is  the  clause  that  deals  with  appropria- 
tions on  a  legislative  bill.  Any  Members 
who  care  to  read  section  6  will  find  it  Is 
a  rather  intricate  section  with  reference 
to  another  law.  If  they  then  are  con- 
cerned about  it,  they  can  check  the  Ram- 
seyer  Rule  in  the  committee  report  and 
they  will  find  that  this  is  merely  a  waiver 
on  matters  that  has  been  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  times  before,  and  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion — at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
being  a  controversial  provision  on  which 
the  waiver  is  made. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 
Therefore,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  actually  had  to  waive 
points  of  order.  There  is  a  new  provision 
in  lines  20  through  23  on  page  3.  In  order 
that  we  could  bring  Uiis  bill  to  the  House 
we  did  waive  points  of  order. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  had  this  particular  ap- 
proach. Up  to  this  time  most  of  these 
provisions,  as  set  forth  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  which  we  will  have  later  today 
or  tomorrow,  have  been  craitinuing  au- 
thorizations over  the  years.  As  I  recall, 
last  year  we  made  certain  changes  where- 
by the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs now  does  have  control  over  some  of 
these  matters  as  to  authorization.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  bill  from  that  par- 
ticular approach. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  so  that 
we  may  consider  the  bill  before  us,  HJl. 
14734,  imder  a  1-hour  open  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  14734)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK    THE    COMMrTTEE   OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14734,  with 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)   will 


be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thom- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  16  years  that  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  State  Department  Organization  and 
Foreign  Operations  I  have  brought  to  the 
floor  any  number  of  bills  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Some  of  these  have  been 
of  very  limited  scope,  such  as  the  ad- 
justment of  annuities  for  widows  of  re- 
tired Foreign  Service  officers.  Others  have 
dealt  with  personnel  problems  and  prac- 
tices or  with  some  particular  program 
such  as  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges. 

This  is  the  first  time,  however,  that  the 
committee  has  presented  to  the  House  an 
authorization  bill  for  the  entire  range  of 
operations  smd  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  This  change  results  from  an 
amendment  inserted  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971  that  repealed  the 
existing  permanent  authorizations  that 
these  two  agencies  heretofore  enjoyed. 
The  law  now  requires  "periodic"  author- 
izations for  each  of  them.  The  word  "pe- 
riodic" is  a  bit  unusual  in  legislation.  It 
may  mean  an  annual  authorization  or 
one  of  longer  duration. 

Since  we  are  plowing  new  ground 
with  this  approach,  the  subconmiittee 
and  the  committee  decided  this  year  to 
limit  the  authorizations  to  a  single  year. 
It  may  be  that  in  a  year  or  two  we  will 
decide  on  a  2-  or  even  3-year  authoriza- 
tion such  as  is  made  for  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

This  bill  is  limited  to  authorizations.  It 
does  not  contain  a  lot  of  extraneous  lan- 
guage or  amendments  that  would  make  it 
a  disposal.  If  there  are  legislative  pro- 
posals that  merit  consideration  in  the 
work  of  these  two  agencies,  they  should 
be  considered  on  their  merits  after  we 
have  had  ample  testimony. 

For  fiscal  year  1973  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $648,354,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  $200,249,000  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  The  subcom- 
mittee added  $85  million  to  the  item  on 
migration  and  refugee  assistance. 

This  additional  sum  is  intended  for 
assistance  to  Israel  in  the  settlement  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Over  the  years  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  fiscal  details  of  these  two 
agencies.  This  subcommittee,  as  you 
know,  is  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rodney)  and  has  scru- 
tinized these  requests,  I  think,  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  This  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  responsibility.  My  subcommit- 
tee decided  that  we  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this  occasion,  since  we  rely  upon 
Mr.  RooNEY  thoroughly  to  inquire  less 
into  the  actual  dollars  requested,  al- 
though we  did  go  into  that  item  by  item, 
and  to  give  more  attention  to  the  policies, 
operations,  and  pei-sonnel  for  which  the 
Department  of  State  and  USIA  are 
responsible. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  one  point 
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emerged  very  early — and  I  think  this  is 
important — and  that  is  that  most  of  the 
U.S.  Government  civilian  personnel 
overseas  are  not  on  the  payroll  of  either 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  USIA.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
reducing  their  presence  abroad  to  a  point 
where  some  of  us  were  of  the  opinion  it 
was  not  in  our  best  interests.  To  mention 
only  the  Department  of  State,  it  has  less 
than  15  percent  of  U.S.  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad,  and  that  excludes  civil- 
ians from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  elemeits  the  public  disclosure 
of  which  is  prohibited. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is,  leave  out  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  rest  of  the  people  abroad  are 
from  the  State  Department.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  practically  every 
branch  of  Government  has  its  own  for- 
eign service.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  people  abroad,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  people  abroad, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  people 
stationed  abroad  to  mail  out  social  secu- 
rity checks  Just  as  though  there  was  not 
an  international  mail  service. 

I  would  hope  sometimes,  somehow  the 
proper  committees  would  take  care  of 
this  situation  and  reduce  it. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  the  State  De- 
partment has,  on  their  own  volition,  with 
some  prodding  from  us  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  reduced  their  people  abroad 
significantly  over  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hearings  make 
clear,  most  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  subcommittee  was  from  officers  who 
head  up  the  geographic  and  some  of 
the  fimctional  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Some  of  the  more  revealing  parts 
have  been  deleted  for  security  reasons, 
but  enough  remains  to  permit  some  pub- 
lic judgments  on  some  issues. 
One  matter  that  proved  particularly 

bothersome  of  the  subcommittee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

One  matter  that  proved  particularly 
bothersome  to  the  subcommittee  was 
that  of  assessments  and  memberships  in 
a  vGU-iety  of  international  organizations. 
We  are  members  of  these  by  Acts  of  Con- 
gress or  by  treaties.  I  concede  as  mem- 
bers we  should  pay  our  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  these  organizations,  but  the 
question  is  what  should  our  share  be. 
It  is  evident  that  these  organizations 
have  no  magical  yardstick  to  make  ob- 
jective judgments.  It  is  a  matter  of  hag- 
gling and  bargaining.  They  have  a  lot 
of  theories  they  apply,  such  as  gross  na- 
tional product,  population,  or  gold  re- 
serves. Using  any  one  or  a  combination 
of  these  you  can  make  a  pretty  good  case 
for  a  large  U.S.  assessment,  but  I  think 
you  can  make  an  equally  good  case  for 
a  smaller  U.S.  assessment  if  you  used  the 
national  debt  or  the  balance-of -payments 
figures. 

I  was  especially  disturbed  when  I 
learned  that,  to  use  a  new  appellation, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with  a 
population  of  about  750  million,  inherited 
the  4-percent  assessment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  with  a  population  of  14  mil- 
lion. That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 


thought  we  could  reduce  the  more  than 
$60  million  in  this  bill  for  the  United 
Nations  by  the  modest  sum  of  $4  million. 
The  subcommittee  supported  this 
view,  but  the  full  committee,  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins,  did  not.  I  intend,  of 
course,  to  support  the  full  committee's 
recommendation  because  that  is  my  ob- 
ligation and  I  respect  it.  I  lost  the  battle, 
but  I  intend  to  continue  the  war. 

So,  I  just  want  to  say  further  that  I 
shall  extend  the  rest  of  my  remarks,  but 
I  have  some  interest  in  the  educational 
Emd  cultural  programs.  My  opinion  is 
that  they  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  return  large  dividends  at  rela- 
tively low  cost. 

I  think  one  area  where  more  could  be 
done  is  in  the  use  of  distinctively  Amer- 
ican musical  groups.  I  do  not  mean  ex- 
clusively rock  and  roll  or  country  music. 
I  am  thinking  of  choral  groups,  collegiate 
marching  bands  and  glee  clubs. 

Such  organizations  would  not  only  give 
foreigners  an  insight  into  a  rather  unique 
type  of  musical  presentations,  but  also 
provide  our  young  people  with  an  oppor- 
timity  to  serve  as  cultural  ambassadors 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  case  of  USIA,  the  subcommittee 
within  the  past  year  smd  a  half  has  gone 
into  its  various  functional  programs  such 
as  the  Voice  of  America,  press  and  publi- 
cations, motion  pictures,  and  cultural 
work.  There  have  been  a  few  motion  pic- 
ture productions  whose  worth  I  would 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have 
been  outstanding. 

The  subcommittee  heard  from  the  as- 
sistant directors  of  the  seven  geographic 
areas.  Their  testimony  complemented 
that  that  we  t(x>k  from  the  State  De- 
partment witnesses.  I  think  many  of  us 
recognize  that  in  a  troubled  world  with 
rapidly  chsmging  values  and  attitudes 
it  is  diflScult  to  hold  a  steady  course  in 
communicating  with  people  particularly 
in  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  our  Gov- 
ernment does  or  does  not  do  is  more  im- 
portant in  determining  attitudes  toward 
us  than  what  USIA  says  to  them.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

We  have  gone  into  the  USIA  in  depth, 
and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  this  bill 
has  no  built-in  deluxe  features.  The 
small  increments  over  the  past  year's  ap- 
propriations arise  in  part  from  increases 
that  Congress  has  authorized  such  as 
salary  increases  and  from  inflationary 
pressures  which  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  more  excessive  than  those  at 
home. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  was  im- 
pressed with  the  conservative  nature  of 
the  request  for  flnancing  the  operations 
provided  for  in  this  bill.  I  believe  the 
subcommittee  had  the  feeling  that  they 
had  justifled  a  greater  expense  in  some 
areas  like  the  USIA  and  the  equipment 
that  they  are  now  operating;  that  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  improvement  and 
replacement  of  much  of  that  equipment. 
The  committee  took  the  position  that 
this  was  really  a  bare  bones  budget  bill 


to  a  department — to  an  administra- 
tion— that  was  reducing  its  employees  at 
home  and  abroad  and  making  every  ef- 
fort they  could  to  live  within  a  minimum 
budget. 

So,  the  committee  voted  the  bill  out  as 
I  recall  with  two  dissenting  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  pass- 
ing the  legislation  in  the  form  in  which 
the  committee  presented  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
14734. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  It  would  provic^e  fimds 
for  the  operation  of  both  agencies,  in- 
cluding salaries. 

An  authorization  of  $648,354,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  the  Department  of  State. 
This  mtoiey  would  be  spent  for  the  direc- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  Department's 
operations,  including  the  conduct  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  other  countries 
and  international  organizations. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  the 
authorization  would  provide  funds  to 
meet  U.S.  assessments  in  international 
organizations,  and  finance  participation 
in  international  commissions  that  deal 
with  U.S.  boundaries  with  Mexico  and 
Canada.  This  legislation  also  authorizes 
funds  for  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, and  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance.  The  funds  provided  for  ref- 
ugee assistance  include  $85  million  to 
assist  in  the  resettlement  of  Soviet 
Jewish  refugees  in  Israel. 

USU 

The  bill  would  authorize  $22,249,000  for 
USIA,  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Of  this  amount, 
$194  million  is  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
including  the  funding  of  various  media 
programs.  The  remaining  funds  are 
largely  for  international  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the 
funds  requested  in  this  authorization  bill 
are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  USIA.  These  are, 
in  fact,  operating  funds  .  .  .  funds 
needed  to  provide  for  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  these  agencies  in  their  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KochK 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
the  USIA  and  make  a  short  statement 
preparatory  to  that  question.  Over  the 
past  year  a  number  of  Members  have 
been  meeting  and  corresponding  with 
Mr.  Frank  Shakespeare  of  the  USIA 
urging  that  tht  Voice  of  America  include 
in  its  broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R.  a  regular 
program  in  the  Yiddish  language.  The 
Director  of  the  USIA  to  date  has  rejected 
the  proposal. 

In  the  last  Soviet  census,  the  U.S.S.R. 
determined  that  the  Jewish  population 
exceeded  2  million  in  number.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  estimate  the  number  to  be  close  to 
3  million.  Since  1935,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  forbidden  the  teaching  of  Yiddish  in 
Soviet  schools  whereas  every  other  ethnic 
or  national  group  is  not  only  permitted 
but  encouraged  to  maintain  schools  in 
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their  national  langiiage.  Surprisingly,  17 
percent  of  the  Jews  recorded  in  the  So- 
viet census  indicated  that  their  mother 
tongue  was  Yiddish  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  that  people  know  that  an 
overwhelming  number,  while  having 
Russian  as  their  mother  tongue,  imder^ 
stand  and  speak  Yiddish.  One  of  the 
charges  made  by  the  supporters  of  So- 
viet Jews  is  that  the  U.S.SJI.  is  engaging 
in  cultxiral  genocide  against  the  Jewish 
people  and  they  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  great  moral  booster  to  that  persecuted 
minority  to  have  the  United  States  show 
Its  concern  by  beaming  broadcasts  to 
them  in  the  Yiddish  language.  It  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Members  I  am 
sure  to  learn  that  of  the  120  national 
groups  recognized  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  Jews  rank  as  the  12th  largest. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man whether  the  committee  in  consider- 
ing the  authorization  for  the  USIA  went 
Into  this  question  of  VGA's  Including  a 
Yiddish  language  broadcasts  and  if  it 
did  not  would  the  chairman  consider 
holding  hearings  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question.  I  querried  the  depart- 
ment on  this,  and  they  have  come  up 
with  some  argiunents  against  it.  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  I  think  perhaps  a 
hearing  would  be  in  order.  I  can  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  as  soon  as  we  can 
conveniently  get  some  of  the  business  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  is  pressing,  disposed  of,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  a  hearing  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  can  testify,  and 
the  department  can  give  their  views. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  two  purposes. 
First  of  all,  to  make  inquiry  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  who  has  been  the  prime 
moving  spirit  behind  the  additional 
money  for  refugee  work  in  Israel.  So  if 
I  could  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  assurance  that  the  extra 
money  provided  in  this  bill  beyond  the 
executive  requests  for  refugee  work  in 
Israel  will  in  fact  be  an  additional  ex- 
penditure for  refugee  work?  I  ask  the 
question  because  of  the  possibility  that 
it  may  instead  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
general  budget  support  rather  than  an 
add-on  item  toward  refugee  purposes.  I 
am  sure  that  there  would  be  broader  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  as  well  as  among 
the  public  generally  if  there  could  be 
some  assurance  that  this  extra  item  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  Government 
of  Israel  so  that  there  are  assurances 
that  the  refugee  activity  will  be  expanded 
by  the  amount  of  money  provided  in  this 
bill. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
give  us  any  assurances  on  that? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  iroax  Illinois  does  misun- 
derstand the  purpose  of  the  $85  million. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  part  of 
the  expense  of  an  ongoing  program;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  propose  that  additional  ef- 
forts be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  those 
refugees  that  would  not  otherwise  be  im- 
dertaken.  It  is  rather  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  that  the  United  States  would 
share  in  the  cost  of  refugee  resettlement, 
along  with  the  other  bodies  that  are  con- 
tributing to  this  purpose,  notably  the 
very  large  contributions,  much  larger 
than  this,  coming  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

So  that  these  fimds  would  be  used,  as 
the  committee  report  says,  for  assistance 
to  Israel,  such  as  assistance  for  housing, 
clothes,  food,  medical  care,  education, 
and  training  for  the  resettlement  in  Israel 
of  the  Jewish  refugees  from  the  U.S.S Jl. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  assistance. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  correctly, 
then,  if  the  Congress  should  see  fit  not 
to  provide  the  $85  million  extra  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  now  before  us,  the  ref- 
ugee work  would  continue  at  the 
planned  level  anyway.  Is  that  correct? 
Is  that  a  fair  Eissumption? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  a  fair  assumption  at  all.  lliat  might 
not  be  possible.  What  I  wanted  to  say 
was  that  there  is  no  thought  here  that 
there  would  be  more  generous  programs 
for  the  refugees  or  greater  expenditures 
on  their  behalf  because  of  this  proposal. 
This  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tribution to  a  very  expensive  program 
which  will  cost  at  least  four  times  this 
amount  for  just  1  year,  a  contribution 
which  seemed  appropriate  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

Just  to  summarize  the  point — ^it  would 
seem  from  this  colloquy  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  $85  million  extra  for  refugee 
w^ork  in  Israel  will  not  alter  the  level 
of  refugee  work  in  that  country. 

Is  that  a  fair  assumption? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat— I  think  if  this  money  is  not  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  there  is  a 
grave  question  as  to  whether  the  funds 
can  be  found  to  carry  on  the  program 
at  the  level  that  is  anticipated.  There  is 
a  grave  question  about  that,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  money  for 
an  additional  program  not  presently  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Another  point  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  bill  to  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  sent 
forward  the  budget  earlier  this  year 
which  was  $25  billion  in  the  red.  In  that 
budget  he  included  a  request  for  $763 
million  for  the  purposes  encompassed 
by  the  legislation  before  us  today. 


Recognizing  that  the  budget  presented 
by  the  President  was  already  $25  bil- 
lion in  the  red,  the  budget  request  tliat 
he  made  for  this  purpose  also  must  be 
assumed  to  have  a  good  bit  of  red  ink 
in  it — in  fact,  14  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  So  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget  by  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion of  each  authorization  and  appro- 
priation would  require  a  14  percent  re- 
duction from  what  the  President 
requested.  A  balanced  budget  authoriza- 
tion for  these  purposes  would  have  had 
not  $763  million  in  it  but  $656  mUlion. 

But  in  spite  of  that,  the  committee  is 
asking  for  $848  million. 

Now  if  we  would  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram, as  I  wish  we  would,  of  trimming 
each  authorization  and  appropriation  re- 
quest, item  by  item  as  they  come  for- 
ward to  the  House  floor,  and  thus  got  to 
a  balanced  budget  with  outgo  equal  the 
expected  revenue  for  the  next  fiscal 
year — then  this  request  now  before  us 
ought  to  be  reduced  by  $191,904,420. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  the  bill  now  pending  is  21  percent 
red  ink. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  nobody  has  watched  the 
State  Department  over  the  years  with 
a  more  eagle  eye  than  I  have.  I  really 
watch  them  with  the  same  degree  of 
care  as  to  their  budget.  They  have  cut 
more  people  and  more  money  than  any 
department  of  Government.  It  is  the  rest 
of  the  departments — instead  of  sending 
more  people  abroad  and  adding  more 
people  on  the  payroll — ^had  they  cut  down 
the  number  of  employees  the  way  the 
State  Department  has,  then  the  budget 
would  be  very  close  to  being  balanced. 

So  you  know  I  really  think  it  is  unfair 
to  pick  on  this  one  particular  Depart- 
ment and  say  that  they  are  way  out  of 
line  because  you  have  to  go  back  the  last 
4  or  5  years.  They  have  had  mandatory 
cuts  of  15  percent  and  10  percent — and 
they  have  cut  it  and  they  are  living  with- 
in it. 

You  ought  to  be  talking  about  some  of 
these  other  swollen  departments. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  certainly  concur  in 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  am  glad  that 
he  gives  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  presidential  budget  that  is  14  per- 
cent out  of  balance  and  as  we  turn  on 
the  faucet  this  year  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating money  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  we  are  really  spilling  a  lot 
of  red  ink. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  merely  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  apparently  he  has  a  lot  of 
complaints  about  this  President's  budget. 
If  he  will  help  some  of  us  out,  we  may  be 
able  to  get  a  President  next  year  who  will 
balance  it. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  whatever  time  he  might 
consume. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  14734,  which  authorizes 
funds  to  finance  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  of  the  VB.  In- 
formation Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1973. 

The  authorization  for  the  Department 
of  State  is  $648,354,000  and  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  is  $200,249,000. 
These  are  large  amounts,  but  they  are 
large  because  they  reflect  the  magnitude 
and  the  complexity  of  the  operations  and 
the  programs  which  they  finance. 

The  United  States  maintains  126  em- 
bassies abroad.  The  Department  employs 
13,451  individuals  of  which  3,792  are 
Americans  serving  abroad  and  5,120  are 
foreign  nationals  working  in  our  over- 
seas missions. 

In  addition  to  providing  authorization 
of  the  funds  to  finance  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  our  embassies  and  con- 
sxilates,  together  with  the  operation  of 
the  State  Department  here  in  the  United 
States,  this  bill  authorizes  the  money  for 
our  share  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  other  international  organi- 
zations to  which  we  belong,  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  the  educational  exchange 
program  and  our  contributions  to  certain 
programs  of  refugee  assistance. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  the  oper- 
ations for  which  authorization  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  imposing  and,  to  any- 
one not  familiar  with  the  nature  of  our 
overseas  operations,  surprising,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  State  Department 
budget  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other 
Cabinet  level  department.  Furthermore, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Department  of  State  has 
the  smallest  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  authorization  provides  for  241  fewer 
positions  than  are  in  existence  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Rather  than  expand- 
ing, the  State  Department  has  been  con- 
tracting in  size  and  has  in  the  last  few 
years  cut  its  personnel  by  almost  one- 
fifth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  also  for 
us  to  recognize  the  sigriiflcance  of  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
This  bill  includes  an  authorization  of 
$200,249,000  for  this  program. 

The  USIA  maintains  192  posts  in  109 
countries  and  has  9,855  employees.  The 
USIA  has  also  been  cutting  back  its  op- 
erations. Four  years  ago,  the  Agency  had 
almost  12,000  people  on  its  payroll. 

Even  though  all  of  us  recognize  that 
this  is  a  large  expenditure  and  that 
there  are  a  good  many  people  on  the 
payroll,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
realities  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

There  are  many  important  nations  of 
the  world  that  maintain  strict  censor- 
ship over  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
information  to  their  people.  There  are 
also  important  nations  that  continue  to 
beam,  not  only  to  their  own  people  but 
to  the  people  of  other  nations  all  over 
the  world,  distortions  of  fact  concerning 
the  United  States  and  even  vicious  at- 
tacks on  our  Government  and  our  poli- 
cies. 

Most  Americans.  I  feel  confident,  be- 
lieve that  we  have  an  obligation  to  try 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  censorship  and  to 
bring  to  people  more  accurate  informa- 


tion about  the  United  States  and  its 
policies  than  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

Furthermore,  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
try  to  counteract  the  adverse  propa- 
ganda beamed  to  nations  not  subject  to 
censorship  by  governments  which  mis- 
represent and  distort  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, our  people,  and  our  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  also  about  the 
provision  in  the  bill  for  the  resettle- 
ment in  Israel  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  committee  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  by  $85  million  for 
this  purpose. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  tradition 
of  assistance  to  refugees.  Most  of  us,  I 
feel  sure,  agree  that  it  is  particularly 
important  that  everything  possible  to 
facilitate  the  exit  of  those  Jews  whom 
the  Soviet  authorities  are  willing  to  re- 
lease should  be  done. 

The  State  of  Israel  Is  most  generously 
and  at  considerable  sacrifice  holding  its 
doors  open  to  these  people.  Israel  needs 
and  deserves  our  help. 

The  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Opera-  ^ 
tions,  of  which  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  is  chairman,  has  held  detailed 
hearings  on  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  of  the  VB.  In- 
formation Agency.  After  a  careful  and 
critical  review  of  these  operations  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  recommended  the  authoriza- 
tions in  this  bill. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  author- 
izations, the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  have  tried  to  avoid  dupUca- 
ting  the  work  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  under 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNET)  has  always  gone  over  these 
appropriation  requests  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb. 

We  have  been  concerned  primarily 
with  matters  of  policy — what  are  we  try- 
ing to  do  and  why— rather  than  ques- 
tions involving  cost  analysis.  We  have 
tried  to  recommend  the  limits  of  expen- 
diture, not  determine  absolute  or  final 
figiu-es. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
are  vital  to  our  national  interest  and  our 
national  security.  We  should  provide 
them  with  fimds  to  finance  their  con- 
tinued operation.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
these  authorizations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  legislation,  and 
most  particularly  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  contained  in  the  legislation 
sponsored  by  our  distingiiished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  .  I  think 
this  Eissistance  to  enable  the  resettlement 
of  the  Jews  who  have  left  the  religious 
oppression  that  c(Mifronts  them  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  the  finest  American 
traditiai,  and  it  is  typical  of  the  imiver- 
sal  concern  expressed  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  in  lend- 


ing a  helping  hand  to  the  poor  and  the 
dispossessed,  not  only  here  at  home,  but 
also  abroad. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
wsmt  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  including  in  H.R.  14734  an 
authorization  for  $85  million  to  assist 
Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel.  The  tiny 
nation  of  Israel  is  providing  a  measure  of 
humanitarianism  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud  by  opening  its  doors  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  oppressed  Soviet  Jewish 
minority  who  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
the  United  States,  with  its  long  standing 
compassion  for  oppressed  peoples  assist 
the  Israeli  Government  in  discharging 
the  important  obligation  it  has  voluntsir- 
ily  undertsUten.  I  only  wish,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Soviet  Government  would 
allow  all  of  the  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
its  confines  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cently the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  15,  restored  the  full 
amount  of  funds  requested  for  USIA, 
thus  giving  an  overwhelming  defeat  to 
Senator  Fulbright  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  had  slashed  the  agency's 
budget  by  nearly  a  fourth. 

This  Nation  and  the  free  world  are 
fortunate  that  those  with  "eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear"  restored  these  fimds 
on  the  Soiate  floor,  for  the  cut  report- 
edly would  have  forced  USIA  to  shut  its 
doors  in  30  countries. 

Has  the  struggle  for  men's  minds  end- 
ed? The  Soviet  Union  and  mainland 
China  do  not  believe  so.  At  its  present 
broadcast  level  of  780  hours  weekly  in 
35  languages,  the  Voice  badly  trails  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  broadcasts  1,903 
hours  in  84  langiiages.  Even  Communist 
China  broadcasts  1,304  hours  in  33  lan- 
guages and  Egypt  1,022  hours  in  33  lan- 
guages. 

It  is  important  to  the  security  of  this 
country  that  the  United  States  be  able 
to  tell  its  story  effectively.  I  urge  that 
we  approve  the  full  authorization  for 
USIA. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  State 
Department  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency  is  a  most  Important  bill  because 
it  is  the  best  means  In  which  the  Con- 
gress can  express  its  will  and  exercise  its 
important  role  in  formulating  $uid  im- 
plementing foreign  policy. 

I  strongly  believe  that  certain  provi- 
sions of  this  bin  present  a  realistic  as 
well  as  an  enlighted  perspective  of 
American  foreign  policy  goals.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  bill  closely  because  I  know  of 
its  far-reaching  importance  to  the  future 
comse  of  U.S.  policies  abroad. 

One  provision  which  I  am  most  con- 
cerned with  is  the  $85  million  appropri- 
ation to  the  State  Department,  which 
administers  refugee  asiistance  programs 
abroad,  for  "assistance  to  Israel  includ- 
ing assistance,  for  housing,  clothes,  food, 
medical  care,  education,  and  training, 
for  the  resettlement  in  Israel  of  Jewish 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  Februsuy  of  this  year.  I  introduced 
this  legislation  because  in  recent  months 
there  has  been  a  surprising  new  develop- 
ment in  Soviet  policy.  The  motivations 
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remain  obsure,  but  the  results  are  heart- 
ening and  dramatic — a  sudden  increase 
in  the  nxmiber  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  In  1  month,  Decem- 
ber 1971.  three  times  as  many  Jews  emi- 
grated from  the  Soviet  Union  as  in  all  of 
1970. 

Today  more  than  25,000  Soviet  Jews 
live  in  Israel.  They  constitute  the  largest 
group  of  refugees  from  the  U.S.S.R.  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Since  January 
of  this  year,  nearly  2.000  per  month  have 
left  Russia  and  the  Increased  rate  is  con- 
tinuing in  1972.  It  is  now  anticipated 
that  between  40.000  and  60,000  Soviet 
Jewish  immigrants  will  arrive  in  Israel 
this  year. 

Last  month,  my  colleague,  Jonathan 
Bingham  and  I  returned  from  a  special 
study  mission  to  Israel  where  we  gath- 
ered important  information  for  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which 
was  considering  the  $85  million  appro- 
priation to  aid  Soviet  refugees  settling 
in  Israel. 

Our  mission  to  Israel  convinced  me 
that  the  dramatic  increase  of  Jewish  ref- 
ugees from  the  Soviet  Union  has  placed 
an  awesome  financial  burden  on  Israel. 

This  tiny  but  brave  nation  is  attempt- 
ing to  absorb  the  wave  of  thousands  of 
refugees  and  provide  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  job  and  language  training  to 
those  who  seek  spiritual  and  cultural 
freedom.  The  cost,  nearly  $10,000  per 
refugee,  has  become  astronomical  and 
has  caused  a  serious  diversion  of  Israel's 
economic  resources  from  defense  and 
other  vittilly  needed  services. 

This  assistance  is  the  least  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  do  to  spur  this  encourag- 
ing breakthrough  in  Soviet  Jewish  policy 
and  to  carry  out  our  historic  humani- 
tarian traditions. 

Because  of  our  tradition  of  assisting 
refugees — particularly  those  fleeing  from 
religious  persecutions — and  because  of 
our  clear  self-interest  in  the  health  and 
well-being  of  Israel,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  aid  in  the  resettlement  of  these 
homeless — but  now  free — people  who 
wish  to  start  a  new  life  in  Israel.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  done  is  for  Congress 
to  authorize  appropriate  fimds  for  this 
purpose. 

Since  World  War  n.  the  United  States, 
in  keeping  with  our  humanitarian  policy, 
has  contributed  more  than  $2.8  billion 
to  refugee  assistance,  directly  and 
through  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions. We  spent  close  to  $600  million  to 
assist  Cuban  refugees.  From  1947  to  1951, 
we  contributed  $237  million  to  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization.  In  the 
early  1950's  we  contributed  almost  $85 
million  to  aid  Korean  refugees.  As  for 
Arab  refugees,  we  have  contributed  more 
than  $500  million.  We  have  never  for- 
gotten that  we  were  founded  and  popu- 
lated by  the  refugees  of  an  earlier  world. 
Our  comnutment  to  this  cause  is  in- 
scribed on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

There  is  also  the  long  history  of  our 
concern  with  persecution  on  account  of 
religion,  and,  in  the  last  half  century, 
particularly  with  the  persecution  of  Jews. 
Beginning  in  the  early  1900's,  our  na- 
tional leaders  have  fought  for  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  world's  Jewish 
community.  We  played  a  major  role  in 


the  creation  of  Isrstel;  we  have  been  its 
firm  defender  ever  since. 

Beyond  humanitarian  concerns,  how- 
ever, there  is  our  clear  self-interest  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  Israel.  War  is 
not  the  only  danger  to  a  healthy  Israel. 
Economic  disaster  can  accomplish  what 
war  could  not,  if  we  let  it.  A  country 
the  size  of  Israel,  with  its  heavy  defense 
burdens,  cannot  afford  the  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  that  will  be  required 
for  the  anticipated  influx  of  Soviet  Jews 
over  and  above  Israel's  normal  budget 
for  immigrants — and  Israel  has  already 
spent  enormous  sums  receiving  and  in- 
tegrating hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jew- 
ish refugees  from  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  help  Israel  cope 
with  the  hoped  for  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  "Union. 

Our  factfinding  mission  to  Israel 
underscored  the  basic  need  for  immedi- 
ate U.S.  assistance  to  this  courageous 
nation. 

We  observed  firsthand  the  arrival  of 
hundreds  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Vienna  en  route  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
We  saw  them  as  they  arrived.  We  met 
with  them,  talked  with  them,  and  wit- 
nessed their  reactions  as  they  stepped  off 
planes  and  trains  and  touched,  for  the 
first  time,  land  other  than  their  native 
Russian  soil.  We  saw  the  look  in  their 
eyes  and  could  sense  the  joy  in  their 
hearts.  But  we  could  also  sense  their  ap- 
prehension. Nevertheless,  their  determi- 
nation to  face  the  challenges  of  their 
new  life  was  most  apparent.  It  was  with- 
out doubt  the  most  moving  experience  in 
my  life. 

The  day  after  these  emigrants  arrived, 
we  visited  them  at  a  temporary  shelter 
where  we  sat  in  groups,  and  through  in- 
terpreters, talked  informally  about  their 
plight  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  ever  any- 
one had  doubt  of  the  suppression  of  free- 
doms in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  only  wish  he 
could  have  listened  to  these  refugees. 
Among  them  were  doctors,  shoemakers, 
farmers,  housewives,  elderly  men  and 
women,  children  and  young  couples.  They 
all  came  with  but  one  goal:  to  find  new 
life  within  the  concepts  of  their  spiritual 
and  moral  beliefs  and  to  be  free  of  re- 
pression and  fear. 

We  also  visited  an  absorption  center  in 
Israel  where  highly  sophisticated  pro- 
grams were  planned  for  the  constructive 
readjustment  of  Israel's  newest  citizens. 
We  saw  typical  housing  units  for  Russian 
refugees  and  we  spoke  to  many  of  the 
residents.  Not  all  were  newcomers.  Some 
had  lived  there  for  months;  others  for 
years. 

Later  on  in  our  mission  we  were  priv- 
ileged to  be  on  hand  at  the  airport  in  Tel 
Aviv  to  meet  the  plane  which  carried  the 
same  groups  we  met  at  the  train  station, 
at  the  airport  in  Vienna  and  at  their  tem- 
porai-y  residence  there  before  they  em- 
barked for  Israel. 

Several  of  the  refugees  recognized  us 
as  they  stepped  off  the  plane  with  their 
bright  eyes  and  broad  smiles — surely 
more  outgoing  than  when  they  arrived  in 
Europe — more  confident  and  more  deter- 
mined. We  exchanged  hearty  "shaloms" 
and  warm  handshakes.  This  was  a  touch- 
ing scene,  one  that  I  wish  every  Member 
of  this  House  could  have  experienced. 


Our  hearts  were  lightened  by  what  we 
saw,  what  we  learned  and  what  we  ex- 
perienced. ITiis  experience  evidenced  the 
great  hope  ahead  for  people  who  wish  to 
be  free. 

The  Russian  Jews  we  met  were  the 
fortunate  ones,  for  their  applications 
were  approved  by  Soviet  officials,  based 
on  supporting  affidavits  from  relatives  in 
Israel.  There  have  been  an  average  of 
2,000  such  emigrants  a  month  coming  to 
Israel  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

But  out  of  3  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  this  number  is  small  indeed,  yet  it 
is  a  good  beginning  and  points  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  responsible  action.  The 
consensus  of  all  of  those  to  whom  we 
spoke  is  that  responsible  U.S.  attitudes 
and  world  opinion  have  helped  motivate 
the  Soviet  Union  to  relax  its  policy  to- 
ward and  allow  these  nimibers  to  mi- 
grate. 

Clearly  though,  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  not  rest  until  all  those  who  seek 
religious  and  cultural  freedom  are  able 
to  achieve  it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  provi- 
sion of  the  authorization  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  country's  strong  tradition  of  provid- 
ing humanitarian  relief  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14734  and  the  funds 
it  authorizes  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
Department  of  State  and,  in  recent 
months,  the  charge  has  often  been  raised 
that  the  Department's  role  in  foreign 
policy  at  the  decisionmaking  level  has 
been  substantially  diminished. 

Since  it  is  my  judgment  that  cream 
by  nature  rises  and  that  a  strong  wind 
automatically  moves  into  a  vacuum,  if 
the  Department  of  State  can  find  ways 
to  unleash  and  encourage  its  own  talent 
and  expertise  toward  a  more  creative  and 
constructive  role  In  foreign  policy  and 
thus  demonstrate  it  has  something  sig- 
nificant to  give,  I  am  confident  any  ad- 
ministration will  gladly  receive  and  use 
that  contribution. 

Such  a  change  is  imder  way  at  this 
time.  Under  the  guidance  of  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  William  Macomber,  a  re- 
organization is  taking  place  at  the  State 
Department  which  seeks  to  reward  and 
encourage  initiative  and  is  calculated  to 
do  a  better  job  of  bringing  good  ideas 
and  bright  individuals  to  the  forefront. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  changes  were 
recommended  in  the  internal  operations 
of  the  State  Department  and  many  of 
these  have  taken  place. 

While  I  do  support  this  legislation,  I 
note  that  one  portion  provides  the  full 
$60.1  million  for  the  United  States'  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  our  contribution  should  be 
reduced  to  a  share  proportional  to  our 
population,  which  works  out  to  approxi- 
mately 25  percent. 

The  second  portion  of  this  legislation 
provides  some  $200.2  million  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  Voice  of  America.  I  am  Im- 
pressed, Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  work  the 
Agency  and  VOA  are  doing  and  It  merits 
the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 
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Through  the  Voice  of  America,  our 
nei^bors  throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  can 
obtain  objective  news  reports  of  world 
events  and  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  American  people  and  our  way  of  life. 

News  by  nature  tends  toward  the  spec- 
tacular and  the  atypical.  Citizens  of  for- 
eign countries  cannot  get  a  truly  valid 
picture  of  the  United  States  without  ef- 
forts by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
show  the  positive  but  not  imusual  aspects 
of  American  life. 

It  is  not  my  desire  that  the  USIA  be- 
come an  agency  of  propaganda  in  the 
normal  American  definition  of  that  term, 
but  that  it  continue  and  increase  its  ef- 
forts to  tell  it  like  it  really  is  about  our 
country  including  the  many  normal, 
everyday  aspects  of  the  Tightness  of  our 
way  of  freedom  and  the  goodness  which 
has  made  our  coimtry  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  legislation  will  be  utilized  for  some 
very  necessary  functions  of  this  govern- 
ment and  I  urge  the  enactment  of  HH. 
14734  by  this  body. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  authorization  of  the  USIA  appropria- 
tion as  stipulated  in  H.R.  14734.  I  had 
originally  intended  to  amend  page  2,  line 
4,  by  adding:  (b)  information  on  heroin 
addiction  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  Voice  of 
America  suid  the  UJS.  Information  Serv- 
ice libraries  overseas  to  broadcast  and 
exhibit  information  about  the  dread 
plague  of  heroin  addiction  in  the  United 
States  to  those  countries  which  are  In- 
volved in  the  production  or  processing  of, 
or  trafficking  in,  opimn. 

However,  since  committee  policy  has 
been  to  avoid  any  direct  influence  on  the 
content  of  USIA  programing,  I  have  de- 
cided to  pursue  this  matter  at  the  ad- 
ministrative level. 

As  I  am  siu-e  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  farming  populations  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Turkey — where  heroin  addiction 
is  vmheard  of  and  where  poppy  is  a  staple 
cash  crop — ^have  no  Idea  of  the  deadly 
worldwide  effects  of  their  production.  I 
personally  experienced  this  information 
gap  last  year,  in  the  course  of  my  11- 
nation  study  mission  on  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  trade  and  its  relation  to 
the  United  States.  The  USIA  has  up  to 
now  been  virtually  imtapped  in  the 
struggle  to  halt  the  flow  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics. It  is  my  feeling  that  an  all-out 
infoimatlon  campaign,  such  as  is  called 
for  in  the  above  amendment,  would  be  a 
most  appropriate  complement  to  the  con- 
trol efforts  already  being  made  on  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  levels.  I  fully  in- 
tend to  work  toward  this  goal,  in  the  near 
future,  with  USIA  officials. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  provision  in  this  bill 
for  aid  to  help  resettle  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  emigrating  to  Israel.  These  people, 
after  considerable  delay  and  harassment 
in  obtaining  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  usually  are  divested  of  what  funds 
ihey  have  when  they  depart;  conse- 
ciuently,  they  arrive  in  Israel  without 
funds,  placing  a  strain  on  the  Israeli 
economy  in  addition  to  the  great  bur- 


den of  providing  for  its  defense  against 
hostile  neighbors. 

As  our  Nation  and  its  people  press  for 
the  right  of  these  people  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  so  must  we  do  what  we  can  to 
facilitate  their  settlement  once  they  are 
able  to  Ret  there.  I  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  having  the 
wisdom  to  include  this  item  in  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
full  support. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  currently  before  the  House, 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill, 
is  of  special  interest  to  me  not  just  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  but  particularly  because  it 
contains  a  provision,  for  which  I  or- 
ganized and  led  support  in  the  House,  to 
make  available  $85  million  for  the  diffi- 
cult but  urgent  task  of  resettling  in 
Israel  the  wave  of  Jewish  refugees  now 
being  released  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  release  of  2,000  to  3,000  Jews  each 
month  from  the  Soviet  Union,  most  of 
them  destined  for  Israel,  is  a  thrilling 
and  historic  development.  It  represents 
a  most  encouraging  victory  for  freedom 
and  humanitarianism  over  oppression. 
It  must  be  nurtured  and  encouraged  to 
continue  by  all  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  alike. 

When  this  relatively  large-scale  mi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  began 
toward  the  end  of  1971,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  boost  for  Israel,  it  would 
impose  severe  problems  and  biutiens. 
The  costs  of  resettlement  are  consider- 
able, especially  for  a  small  nation  like 
Israel  with  heavy  defense  and  other  ex- 
penses. In  view  of  that,  and  in  view  of 
our  Nation's  historic  concern  and  aid  for 
refugees  and  for  Soviet  Jewry,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  along  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  .  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ators MusKiE  and  JAvrrs. 

My  legislation  proposed  providing  $85 
million  from  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  to  help  with  the 
resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews  reaching 
Israel.  Tliat  figiure  is  based  on  about 
$2,000  for  each  of  the  refugees  expected 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  this  year  based  on 
current  migration  levels — only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  cost  to  Israel  for 
resettlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  introduction  of 
that  legislation,  I  have  had  the  memora- 
ble opportunity  to  inspect  and  observe 
first-hand,  as  head  of  an  official  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  mission,  the  emigra- 
tion— the  aliyah — of  these  refugees.  First 
we  observed  them  in  Vienna,  where  they 
arrive  from  Russia  by  train,  and  are 
housed  a  day  or  two  while  basic  informa- 
tion is  obtained  and  cabled  to  Israel. 
Then  we  observed  their  resettlement  in 
Israel  itself.  In  the  course  of  that  mis- 
sion my  predictions  and  expectations  of 
heavy  economic  and  social  burdens  for 
Israel  were  more  than  confinned.  But 
the  dedication,  warmth,  and  skill  with 
which  the  Israeli's  are  tackling  the  re- 
settlement burden  was  inspiring.  As  one 
of  my  constituents  remarked  regarding 
my  report  of  the  migration  and  resettle- 
ment of  these  Jews  in  Israel,  it  is  as  if 


we  were  witnessing  in  our  time  the  part- 
ing of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  escape  of  the 
ancient  Israelites.  The  migration  of  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  certainly  an 
event  of  similar  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratified  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  recognized  the  justification 
and  need  for  the  $85  milUon  in  special 
Soviet  Jewish  refugee  assistance  I  pro- 
posed, and  that  it  is  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. And  I  am  hopeful  that  the  full 
House  will  similarly  support  this  legis- 
lation. Its  passage  by  the  House  will  pro- 
vide a  constructive  and  concrete  means 
of  relief  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  for  Israel. 
It  is  a  fitting  follow-up  to  efforts  by 
many  of  us  over  the  years  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
release  these  brave  people — ^pressure 
which  has  now  resulted  in  their  release 
in  increasing  numbers.  I  therefore  urge 
the  House  to  vote  for  this  legislation,  as 
I  intend  to  do,  and  there  continue  and 
enhamce  the  proud  tradition  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  refugees  and  op- 
pressed peoples  everywhere. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  two  provisions 
of  the  State  Department-USIA  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1973  which  is 
currently  under  consideration. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  authorized  $85 
million  to  aid  in  the  resettlement  of  So- 
viet Jews  in  Israel.  The  harsh  plight  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  well- 
known.  They  are  being  denied  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  which  all  men  are 
entitled — the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
exercise  of  religion.  Because  they  are  un- 
able to  maintain  their  religious  and  cul- 
tural identities  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
thousands  of  Jews  have  attempted  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  emigrate  to  lands 
where  they  would  be  able  to  practice 
freely  their  religion  and  preserve  their 
rich  cultural  heritage. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  compounded  its 
offense  against  its  Jewish  minority,  how- 
ever, by  prohibiting  most  Soviet  Jews 
from  emigrating.  In  an  attempt  to  alter 
this  intolerable  situation,  on  April  17,  the 
House  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 471  calling  upon  the  President  to  re- 
quest of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  grant 
its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice,  as  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

However,  there  are  some  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive permission  to  emigrate  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  While  in  1970,  less  than 
1,000  Jews  emigrated  from  Russia,  and  in 
1971,  13,000  emigrated,  it  is  estimated 
that,  if  the  current  rate  of  emigration  is 
maintained,  30,000  Jews  w  ill  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  this  year. 

Most  Soviet  Jews  who  have  indicated 
that  they  wish  to  emigrate  have  ex- 
pressed their  strong  desire  to  settle  in  a 
land  where  they  are  truly  welcomed — the 
State  of  Israel.  Consequently.  Israel  now 
faces  the  problem  of  absorbing  the  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  chosen 
to  settle  there. 

And  there  are  many  problems  to  be 
overcome.  Many  of  the  immigrants  lack 
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skills  and  occupations.  Most  need  inten- 
sive instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  learn  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  professionals 
sometimes  face  numerous  difiBculties  in 
adjusting  to  life  in  Israel.  Doctors,  for 
example,  have  to  learn  not  only  Hebrew 
but  also  English  which  is  the  principal 
scientific  language  of  Israel.  Many  re- 
quire retraining  to  meet  the  standards 
in  effect  in  Israel. 

The  costs  of  the  programs  to  overcome 
these  problems  and  to  successfully  as- 
similate these  refugees  is  estimated  to  be 
$35,000  per  family.  Yet,  because  so  msuiy 
of  Israel's  resources  must  go  for  her  de- 
fense, she  is  sorely  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  to  comprehensively  deal  with 
this  large  influx  of  people.  Israel's  de- 
fense budget  amounts  to  slightly  over  $1 
billion,  approximately  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  the  country's  gross  national 
product,  and  approximately  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  coimtry's  budget.  Due  to  these 
defense  expenditm-es,  for  the  past  10 
years,  Israel  has  owed  more  in  external 
debt,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  tham  any 
other  coimtry. 

Therefore,  on  February  8  of  this  year, 
I  joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  13030,  to  pro- 
vide $85  million  in  aid  to  Israel  to  assist 
in  this  resettlement  process.  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  so  promptly  providing  this  sum  of 
money  in  this  authorization  bill. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remaining 
comments  to  the  authorization  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  once  again 
voice  my  strong  protest  against  the  in- 
transigent position  of  the  USIA  with  re- 
gard to  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in 
Yiddish  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  May  26  of  last  year,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  House,  House  Resolution 
454,  which  calls  upon  the  Voice  of 
America  to  institute  Yiddish  broadcasts 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure.  I  have  repeatedly  contacted  the 
USIA  and  have  urged  the  Agency's  Di- 
rector, through  correspondence  and 
numerous  meetings  with  USIA  officials, 
to  begin  Yiddish  broadcasts.  Yet,  we 
have  been  unable  to  persuade  the  USIA 
of  the  urgency  of  this  request. 

Soviet  Jews  are  in  need  of  every  type 
of  assistance  we  can  give  them  as  they 
struggle  to  maintain  their  religious  and 
cultural  identities.  The  bill  we  are  now 
considering  would  provide  assistance  in 
the  resettlement  of  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  granted  permission  to  emigrate 
and  who  choose  to  settle  in  Israel.  But 
what  of  the  3  million  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  not  been  granted  permission  to 
leave  a  coimtry  which  is  stifling  them, 
and  which  Is  denying  them  basic  rights? 
What  of  the  3  million  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  desperately  in  need  of  some  sign  of 
hope,  of  a  sign  that  Americans  are  aware 
of  the  severity  of  their  situation? 

After  I  introduced  my  resolution,  and 
following  a  meeting  I  arranged  between 
concerned  Congressmen  and  State  De- 
partment and  USIA  officials,  the  USIA 
decided  to  broadcast,  twice  a  week,  a  10- 
minute  Russian  language  program  of 
"news  of  particular  interest  to  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union."  However,  not  only 
is  the  allotted  time  inadequate,  but  these 


broadcasts  are  not  in  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage. 

I  have  previously  cited,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  precedents  that  exist 
for  Yiddish  language  broadcasts,  but  I 
feel  that  these  facts  bear  repeating.  The 
Voice  of  America  currently  broadcasts  to 
several  population  groups  within  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  numbers  are  less 
than  the  total  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Reliable  estimates  place  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  at  3  million  and  Yiddish- 
speaking  Jews  at  1.25  to  1.75  million.  Yet, 
whereas  only  about  20  minutes  a  week  is 
broadcast  to  Soviet  Jews,  the  VOA  al- 
locates 7  hours  a  week  in  each  of 
Estonian,  1.4  million  population;  Latvian, 
1.43  million;  Lithuanian,  2.1665  million, 
Georgian,  3.245  million,  and  Armenian, 
3.559  million.  There  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  misguided  set  of  priorities. 

We  must  give  those  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  forced  to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union 
some  tangible  sign  of  our  concern  for 
them.  We  must  provide  them  with  what 
can  only  be  a  major  and  powerful 
psychological  uplift — broadcasts  in  their 
mother  tongue.  I  again  urge  the  USIA 
to  immediately  institute  Yiddish-lan- 
guage broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  will  serve  as  a  concrete  indication 
of  our  determination  to  assist  the  op- 
pressed Jewish  minority  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  joined  me  in  sup- 
port of  my  resolution.  House  Resolution 
454, 1  urge  the  subcommittee  to  hold  full 
hearings  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chah'man,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  State 
and  United  States  Information  Agency  Ap- 
propriations Authorization  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  to  carry  out  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law, 
the  following  amounts : 

( 1 )  Under  the  heading  "Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs",  $289,453,000. 

(2)  Under  the  heading  "International 
Organizations  and  Conferences",  $188,263,000. 

(3)  Under  the  heading  "International 
Commissions",  $18,226,000. 

(4)  Under  the  heading  "Educational  Ex- 
change", $59,200,000. 

(5)  Under  the  heading  "Migration  and 
Refuge  Assistance",  $93,212,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley) 
some  of  the  questions  he  has  raised 
and  to  protest  $85  million  in  this  bill 
for  relief  for  Israel.  This  bill  contained 
$8,212,000  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance  in  all  areas  of  the  world, 
(Mr.  Bingham)  offered  an  amendment 
adding  $85  million — $85  million  that 
is  completely  unbudgeted,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   (Mr.  Findley)    ob- 


served. If  you  want  to  increase  deficit 
spending  and  spill  red  ink  there  is  no 
better  way  to  do  it.  It  is  unconscionable 
to  provide  $8,212,000  for  refugees  and 
migrants  elsewhere  around  the  world, 
and  then  earmark  $85  million  for  just 
one  country,  Israel,  which  is  already 
doing  very  well  by  in  terms  of  American 
dollars  for  support  of  its  educational  in- 
stitutions and  various  other  institutions 
and  facilities. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  refugee 
camp  in  the  Middle  East  with  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren living  in  the  worst  kind  of  squalor. 
You  talk  about  ghettos.  These  people 
have  been  living  in  less  than  ghettos,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing.  They  are  Arabs, 
most  of  them,  who  were  tossed  out  of 
their  homes  and  off  their  properties  in 
the  Middle  East.  Thi-ough  the  years  they 
have  been  supported  at  a  bare  subsist- 
ence level  and  the  United  States  has 
provided  most  of  that  support. 

As  I  previously  stated,  there  is  $8,212,- 

000  in  this  bill  for  these  outcasts  and  all 
other  refugees  and  migrants  in  the  world 
except  those  in  Israel.  I  would  be  willing 
to  provide  a  reasonable  amount  for 
Israel's  refugees  and  migrants,  but 
$85,000,000  is  unconscionable  and  un- 
justified. 

How  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
arrived  at  that  huge  sum  is  not  clear. 
Moreover,  he  was  asked  the  question  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as  to  whether 
the  $85,000,000  would  be  used  for  ref- 
ugees and  migrants  or  for  some  other 
purpose.  The  answer  was  not  at  all 
assuring. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  not  only  be- 
cause of  this  $85,000,000  of  unbudgeted 
and  discriminatory  spending,  but  also 
because  the  bill  contains  no  cut  in  the 
amount  of  American  tax  dollars  that  are 
annually  dished  out  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  our 
able  colleague  (Mr.  Bingham)  for  his 
persevering  and  determined  role  in  de- 
veloping this  issue  into  legislative  action. 

1  am  privileged  to  have  been  the  original 
cosponsor,  with  the  gentleman,  of  this 
provision  to  provide  this  economic  assist- 
ance to  Israel  in  order  to  assist  the  re- 
settlement of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  61  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  provision  in  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  being  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  on  an 
on-the-scene,  fact-finding  study  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  refugee  situation  and  had 
the  rare  opportunity  of  having  met  at 
least  200  of  these  refugees  personally — 
refugees  representing  evei-y  walk  of 
Soviet  life,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
shoemakers,  tailors  and  so  forth. 

We  learned  firsthsmd  of  their  experi- 
ences, of  their  trials  and  tribulations  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  their  way  of  life  and 
their  oppressions  merely  because  they 
were  Jews — ^how  they  had  been  down- 
graded in  their  work  and  in  their  com- 
munity life,  how  so  many  had  been  fired 
outright  and  penalized  in  one  form  or 
another  merely  because  they  were  Jews 
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and  because  they  were  determined  to  ad- 
here to  their  heritage  suid  traditions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  pre- 
sented so  ably  a  case  for  this  provision 
that  it  would  be  redimdant  for  me  to  go 
into  further  detail.  But  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  legislation  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  country's  humanitarian 
policy.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our  refugee 
assistance  policy.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
our  aims  to  make  a  breakthrough  in 
oppression  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
certainly  is  consistent  with  our  support 
of  Israel.  And  it  definitely  is  in  line  with 
our  oftened  expressed  desire  to  help  i>eo- 
ple  break  through  the  Communist  yoke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  provided  arms  to 
Israel;  we  support  Israel  in  other  ways 
because  we  believe  in  its  goals  and  we 
respect  the  viability  of  its  government 
and  its  role  as  a  bastion  of  freedom  in 
this  world.  We  do  so  not  only  because  of 
philosophical  reasons.  Let  us  face  it.  We 
also  do  it  because  it  is  in  our  own  nation- 
al interest  to  have  a  secure,  free,  viable 
Israel.  The  refugees  which  we  would  be 
aiding  through  this  legislation  in  the 
long  run  will  contribute  immeasurably  to 
Israel's  viability — and  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant point — to  assist  in  assuring 
Israel's  viability  as  a  nation. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  to 
authorize  $85  million  for  the  purpose  so 
convincingly  stated  by  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  with  which  I  fully  asso- 
ciate, is  in  our  own  national  interest. 

And  I  repeat,  it  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  our  own  humanitarian 
policy,  our  refugee  assistance  policy  and 
our  own  national  policy  toward  assist- 
ing to  assure  Israel's  viability,  that  this 
provision  be  included  in  this  legislation 
and  I  trust  it  will  win  the  full  approval  of 
this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  to  carry  out 
International  informational  activities  and 
programs  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  8  of  1953,  and  other  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law,  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  $194,213,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
and  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign 
currency  program) ":  Provided,  That  so  much 
of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program)"  may  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

(2)  $5,036,000  for  "Special  international 
exhibitions"  and  "Special  international  ex- 
hibitions (special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram) ." 

(3)  $1,000,000  for  "Acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  facilities". 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  are 
authorized  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1973  such  additional  or  supplemental 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law,  or  other  nondis- 
cretlonary  costs. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  appropriations  made 
under  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  15(a)   of  -the  Act  en- 


titled "An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  State",  ap- 
proved August  1,  1966,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  (22  U.S.C.  2680),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to,  or  affect  in  any  manner, 
permanent  appropriations,  trust  funds,  and 
other  similar  accounts  administered  by  the 
Department  as  authorized  by  law.". 

(b)  Section  701  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1476)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to,  or  affect  in  any  manner,  per- 
manent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and 
other  similar  accounts  administered  by  the 
Secretary  or  such  agency  as  authorized  by 
law.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bUl  (H.R.  14734)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  and  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
984,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mp.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  305,  nays  65,  not  voting  61, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  157] 

YEAS— 305 


Abourpzk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 


Betts 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

BuEton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Carlson 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 


Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns,  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  WU. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Dellums 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Getty  8 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grifflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Horton 
Howard 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Ke!\tlng 
Kee 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bevill 

Brinkley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Carter 

Cbappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Crane 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Duncan 

Findley 


Keltb 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuUocb 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
MaiUlard 
Mallary 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 
Mills,  Ark. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
MinshaU 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
Qule 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson.  NY. 
Roe 

NATS— 65 

Gaydos 

Goodling 

Griffin 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Land  grebe 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McMillan 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mazzoll 


Rogers 

Boncalio 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SiEk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Sieiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 

Taylor  ? 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tlernan 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyalt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Yovmg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 

Poage 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Whitten 

Wylle 
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NOT  VOTING— 61 


Blackburn 

GallflanakU 

Miller,  Calif. 

Boland 

CaUagber 

MltcheU 

Bow 

Goldwater 

MoUohan 

Broomfleld 

Hagan 

Patman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hawkins 

Peyser 

Camp 

Hubert 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Holifield 

Puclnskl 

Chlsholm 

Hosmer 

Reld 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hungate 

Rodino 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

Sarban«s 

Denholm 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Diggs 

LennoQ 

Springer 

Dowdy 

Link 

Stokes 

Esch 

Long,  La. 

Stubblefleld 

Eshleman 

Lujan 

Terry 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McCormack 

Thone 

Fish 

McEwen 

Udall 

Plsher 

McKay 

Vander  Jagt 

Flood 

Macdonald, 

Wiggins 

Flynt 

Wright 

Prellnghuysen 

Metcalfe 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  d«  la  Garza  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Esch. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gallflanakls. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
buysen. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Messrs.  HARSHA,  CARTER,  and 
BEVILX.  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BARING.  JONES  of  Tennes- 
see, and  KUYKENDALL  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  14734. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 


call  up  House  Resolution  983  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  14989)  making  appropriations 
for  the  D^artments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  provisions  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived  with 
respect  to  any  appropriation  contained  in 
such  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  983 
provides  that  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  14989,  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
points  of  order  are  waived  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI. 

The  reason  for  the  waiver  is  that  a 
number  of  the  appropriations  contained 
in  the  bill  are  subject  to  legislative  au- 
thorizations which  have  not  been  enacted 
into  law.  They  include  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  USIA,  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Free  Liberty,  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  the  export  program 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
several  minor  programs  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. A  majority  of  these  authorization 
bills  have  passed  the  House  but  have  not 
been  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  appropria- 
tion bills  that  we  are  going  to  bring  up 
without  action  of  the  legislating  com- 
mittees with  reference  to  their  preroga- 
tive of  authorizations? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, I  do  not  have  that  information. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  authorization  bUl  for 
this  particular  bill  just  passed  the  House 
3  or  4  minutes  ago,  H  Jl.  14734. 

I  understand  that  it  is  ready  to  come 
up  in  the  other  body  and  I,  for  one,  am 
ready  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  imderstand  it 
insofar  as  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  concern- 
ed, but  I  do  not  recall  hearing  anything 
mentioned  about  the  Departments  of 
Justice,  Commerce,  or  Judiciary. 

Furthermore,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows  any  time  that  a  bill  passes  the 
House  it  does  not  become  an  act  of  law 
until  it  passes  the  other  body  and  is 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Therefore,  my  question  is  this:  Is  this 


the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  waiving 
points  of  order,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House  or  for  any  other 
purpose  in  an  election  year? 

I  simply  want  to  know  if  we  are  going 
to  fragment  all  of  the  rules  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  this  year,  as  the 
majority  party  did  last  year? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEY),  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
we  waited  until  the  other  body  acts  with 
regard  to  most  of  these  authorizations, 
we  are  going  to  be  here  imtil  Christmas 
before  these  appropriation  bills  are 
passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  good  friend  from  New 
York  knows  that  there  Ls  nothing  new 
about  that  in  this  body  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  yield  further,  we  are  trying  to 
get  out  ahead  of  that  time.  This  is  a 
presidential  election  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  we  have  no  authorization  for 
export  control;  we  have  no  authorization 
for  NOAA  salaries  and  expenses,  fish 
protein  plant  or  the  fishermen's  protec- 
tive funds  as  well  as  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  items  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  research  sind  technical 
services,  standard  reference  data,  fire  re- 
search and  safety,  flammable  fabrics,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

Then  we  have  some  related  agencies, 
for  which  there  are  no  authorizations. 
Many  of  these  authorizations  have  al- 
ready passed  the  House,  but  they  are 
hung  up  in  the  other  body,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  There 
are  no  authorizations  for  radio  broad- 
casting, to  wit:  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  directed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  all  the  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  amounting 
to  over  $205  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  proved  my  point 
better  than  I  could  phrase  it  myself,  the 
point  being  that  the  lack  of  authorizing 
legislation  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tees simply  eliminates  the  intended  line 
item  review  by  which  we  can  exercise 
purse-string  control  in  these  areas,  and 
I  will  always  object  to  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
always  disagree  with  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  but 
in  this  case  the  committee  has,  in  the 
printed  hearings  which  you  have  before 
you,  examined  every  single  line  item  and 
has  ascertained  and  set  forth  the 
amounts  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
each  of  these  items. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  been  here 
much  longer  than  L  and  he  is  an  astute 
observer  of  the  parliamentary  process, 
and  he  knows  well  that  one  of  the  built- 
in  systems  of  checks  and  balances  are 
the  rules  of  procedure  established  by 
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Thomas  Jefferson  and  reviewed  down 
through  the  years  in  each  subsequent 
Congress,  which  establish  that  we  should 
have  both  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing legislation.  I  simply  point  out  that 
we  are  being  denied  that  privilege.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  been  of 
invaluable  assistance  in  helping  me,  but 
I  say  that  we  are  negating  that  very 
important  function,  and  also  the  Re- 
organization Act,  by  waiving  such 
prerogatives. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  983 
simply  waives  points  of  order  from  the 
standpoint  that  an  authorization  bill  has 
not  been  enacted  into  law.  A  year  or  so 
ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  did  this  on  the 
first  occasion,  I  complimented  the  Cbm- 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  I  would 
like  to  again  compliment  them  today  for 
their  efforts,  because  a  year  ago  they 
came  in  with  a  schedule  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  program  bills  so  that  we  would 
know  when  they  would  be  considered 
in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  Congress,  and  for  eventual  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  May 
4. 1972.  which  has  a  schedtUe  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  if  it  can 
complete  this  schedule  as  slated  we  will 
have  passed  all  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  ending  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Treasury-Postal  Service- 
General  Government  during  the  week  of 
June  26. 

I  certainly  think  that  they  are  doing 
a  marvelous  job,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
they  could  possibly  do  so  unless  the 
Committee  on  Rules  keeps  on  waiving 
points  of  order  on  authorizations.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  unfair  in  my  statement 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  would 
in  any  way  affect  the  distinguished  body 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  but  we 
do  have  scores  of  bills  over  there,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  have  passed  this  House, 
and  they  are  just  sitting  over  there,  and 
we  may  never  get  them  out.  So  if  we  are 
going  to  do  our  share,  then  I  think  we 
should  proceed  along  this  way,  and  not 
be  handicapped  or  handcuffed  because 
the  distinguished  other  body  does  not 
keep  up  with  the  work  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  support 
every  request  we  get  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  waive  points  of  or- 
der on  the  authorizing  legislation,  so  that 
the  appropriation  bills  can  be  handled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Istid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14989)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  propose  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  true  that 
it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  on  the 
motion  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  hsis  stated  in  order  to  bring  this 
bill  up  under  the  present  parliamentary 
situation? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  requires  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  14989,  with 
Mr.  Hays  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  will  be 
recognized  for  one-half  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
berg) will  be  recognized  for  one-half 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  contains  a  total  of  $4,585,- 
054,350 — as  shown  in  the  table  set  forth 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report. 

There  is  included  $523,792,750  for  the 
Department  of  State;  $1,764,561,000  for 
the  Department  of  Justice;  $1,309,074,000 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce;  $186,- 
753,600  for  the  Federal  judiciary;  and 
$800,873,000  for  the  related  agencies. 

I  should  first  like  to  point  out  that  this 
committee  has  made  a  reduction  in  the 
total  amoimts  requested  to  the  extent  of 
$102,934,250. 

The  total  amount  recommended  for  the 
Department  of  State  is  $523,792,750.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  $46,055,250  below  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  budget  estimates,  and 
an  increase  of  $12,990,390  over  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  "Admin- 
istration of  Foreign  Affairs"  a  total  of 
$300,050,000  is  recommended.  For  "In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences" the  bill  includes  $158,584,250.  The 
total  recommended  for  "International 
Commissions"  is  $18,342,500  and  a  total 
of  $46,816,000  is  provided  for  "Educa- 
tional Exchange." 


Proceeding  to  the  item  called  Contri- 
butions to  International  Organizations, 
the  committee  has  placed  In  this  bill  a 
proviso  limiting  the  annual  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  and  aCB- 
liated  agencies  to  25  percent,  except  for 
the  joint  financing  program  of  the  orga- 
nization known  as  ICAO.  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  As  a  result 
of  this  proviso  contained  in  the  pending 
bill,  a  reduction  of  $25,103,500  has  been 
effectuated. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by 
oflBcials  of  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  relative 
to  the  necessity  for  reductions  in  our 
contributions  to  these  international  or- 
ganizations, but  to  date  little  has  been 
accomplished.  This  recommended  reduc- 
tion serves  notice  that  the  Congress 
means  what  it  has  been  saying  in  this 
regard. 

The  committee  has  provided  $4  million 
for  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, which,  together  with  the  $7,692,580 
contained  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  the  conference  report 
which  was  adopted  today  here  in  the 
House,  will  provide  a  total  of  $11,692,580 
to  be  made  available  for  that  organiza- 
tion. While  this  total  is  not  the  full 
amount  requested,  it  represents  a  pay- 
ment of  dues  far  in  excess  of  IV2  years. 
With  regard  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  total  amount  contained  in 
the  bill  for  that  Department  is  $1,764.- 
561,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $189,- 
959,000  over  the  total  appropriated  for 
this  Department  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  committee  has  again  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  of  th&=  full 
amounts  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. The  funds  requested  for  the  new 
drug  abuse  law  enforcement  program 
have  also  been  approved. 

Continuing  along  in  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  summary  with  regard 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
budget  requests  for  that  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  total  $1,332,925,000 
in  new  budget  authority,  for  which  the 
committee  recommends,  in  the  accom- 
panying bill,  a  total  of  $1,309,074,000.  In 
addition,  $233,312,000,  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate,  is  included  for  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority. 

With  regard  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  a  very  essential 
operation  and  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  total  request  for  fiscal 
year  1973  is  $245,731,000.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing bill  $255,731,000,  an  increase  of  $10 
million  over  the  total  requested.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  committee  has 
disallowed  the  requested  use  of  a  revolv- 
ing fund. 

With  regard  to  the  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions,  the  sum  of  $39,- 
072,000,  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
request,  is  included  in  the  accompanying 
bill  to  provide  for  the  development  pro- 
grams and  administrative  expenses  of 
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the  regional  commissions  and  for  region- 
al research  and  coordination. 

The  committee  has  included  $63,934,- 
000.  the  full  amount  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  necessary  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  fostering, 
promoting,  and  developing  minority 
business  enterprise. 

With  regard  to  NOAA,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, a  total  of  $337,293,000  in  new 
budget  authority  is  included  in  the  bUl 
in  the  appropriation  items  under  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. This  is  $26,782,000  more  than 
the  total  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  amount  allowed  by  the  committee 
will  provide  increases  for  air  pollution 
and  air  quality  monitoring,  agriculture 
weather  forecasts,  and  warnings,  river, 
and  flood  forecasts  and  warnings,  im- 
provements in  the  basic  observation  and 
communications  networks,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  equipment,  marine  map- 
ping, and  charting,  and  improved  fish- 
eries resources  assessment  and  manage- 
ment, including  the  monitoring  of  for- 
eign fishing  activities  in  waters  adjacent 
to  the  United  States. 

This  amount  will  also  include  increases 
for  sea  grant  research,  for  observations 
and  studies  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for 
equipment  and  facilities  for  hurricane 
and  tornado  warnings,  weather  and 
marine  forecasting,  including  improve- 
ments in  the  basic  observation  network, 
air  quality  observations,  river  and  flood 
warnings,  coastal  zone  mapping,  and  pol- 
lution control  systems  on  ships  and 
facilities. 

Now,  continuing  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  recommends 
a  total  of  $575,534,000  for  the  six  appro- 
priation items  which  make  up  the  total 
for  the  Maritime  Administration.  This 
total  includes  $342,222,000  in  new  budg- 
et authority  and  $233,312,000  for  the 
liquidation  of  contract  authority.  The 
new  budget  authority  recommended  is 


$57,735,000  more  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  connection  with  ship  construction, 
the  sum  of  $280  million  is  Included  in  the 
bill,  which  Is  $50,313,000  over  the  1972 
appropriation  and  Is  $30  million  more 
than  the  budget  request.  This  increase  of 
$30  million  is  for  the  purchase  of  modem 
break-bulk  type  U.S.-flag  vessels  for 
lajmp  in  the  national  defense  reserve 
fleet  as  authorized  in  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House. 

There  is  also  included  an  increase  of 
$100  per  cadet  for  imiform  and  textbook 
allowances  for  each  of  the  cadets  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.Y. 

Now,  as  to  the  Federal  judiciary,  the 
total  amount  of  the  estimates  as  present- 
ed to  the  committee  was  $199,531,600. 
The  committee  has  allowed  a  total  of 
$186,753,600,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $12,- 
778,000  in  the  total  amount  requested 
and  is  an  increase  of  $10,648,850  over  the 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  committee  has  allowed 
a  total  of  $5,617,600.  However,  the  funds 
requested  for  the  hire  of  eight  automo- 
biles for  the  Associate  Justices,  whose 
salaries  are  $60,000  per  annum,  have  been 
denied  once  again  by  the  committee. 

Continuing,  it  will  be  noted  at  pages 
20  and  21  of  the  committee  report  the 
action  of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
salaries  of  supporting  personnel  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the 
courts. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  total  of  $800,873,000  in  new 
obligational  authority  for  the  15  agencies 
included  in  this  title.  This  amount  is  a 
reduction  of  $8,586,000  from  the  budget 
estimates  and  is  an  Increase  of  $47,001,- 
000  over  the  total  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of 
the  amounts  recommended  in  this  bill 
in  comparison  with  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1972: 


Department  or  agency 
(1) 


New  budget      Budget  estimates 

ol  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1973 

(3) 


(obligational) 
autliority.  fiscal 
year  1972 (en- 
acted to  date)  > 

(2) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

aultiority 

recommended 

in  bill 

(4) 


Bill  compared  witti — 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

autliority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(5) 


Budget  estimates 
ol  new  (obliga- 
tional) authority, 
liscal  year  1973 

(6) 


Department  of  Slate $510, 802. 360 

Department  of  Justice 1, 574, 602. 000 

Department  of  Commerce. . .  1, 274, 609,  OOO 

The  Judiciary 176,104,750 

Related  agencies 753, 872, 000 

Total 4.289.990,110 


1569, 848, 000 

1.776,225.000 

1,332.925,000 

199,531,600 

809,  459, 000 


J523, 792,  750 

1,76't.  561,000 

1,309,074,000 

186,753,600 

800, 873, 000 


-(-J12,990,390 
+189, 959. 000 
+34, 465, 000 
+10, 648, 850 
+47,001,000 


-  J46, 055,  250 

-11.654,000 

-23,851,000 

-12.778,000 

-8,586,000 


4, 687, 988. 600         4, 585, 054, 350  +2S5, 064,  240 


-102,934,250 


>  Includes  a  mounts  in  2d  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  1972,  as  passed  the  House. 


This,  generally  speaking,  is  a  summary 
of  what  is  contained  in  this  bill.  I  would 
at  this  point  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer 
any  questions  that  may  be  asked,  and  I 
shall  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  committee  has  cut  down  the 
amount  of  contributions  to  international 
organizations  to  a  percentage  of  25  per- 
cent. Can  the  gentleman  inform  the 
House  as  to  whether  this  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration? 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  I 
shall  tell  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  this  committee  does  not  make  such 
an  inquiry  of  any  administration, 
whether  it  is  Democrat  or  Republican.  If 
they  want  to  get  in  touch  with  us,  that 
is  their  privilege.  We  will  be  receptive  to 
what  they  have  to  say.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  no  one  has  advised  the 
committee  that  there  is  any  exception  to 
a  reduction  to  25  percent  in  the  assessed 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and 
affiliated  agencies  such  as  has  been  rec- 
ommended, No.  1,  by  the  President  of 


the  United  States  and.  No.  2,  in  a  report 
by  our  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Have  I  satisfactorily  answered  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
further. 

Mr.  YATES.  Did  the  representative  of 
the  administration  who  presented  the 
request  for  funds  to  the  committee  re- 
quest the  full  amount  of  funds  or  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman representing  the  administration 
is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  De  Palma, 
a  very  fine  gentleman,  who  came  before 
the  committee  and  requested  the  larger 
amount. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  But,  of 
course,  he  did  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  this  House  and  the  other  body 
backed  up  the  committee  in  its  action  in 
cutting  the  requested  fimds  for  the  ILO. 
Mr.  YATES.  Then.  I  take  it  from  the 
gentleman's  answer  he  has  heard 
nothing  from  the  administration  since 
their  report  was  filed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  think  they  have 
been  more  than  generous  with  the  United 
Nations  under  the  circumstances,  and  it 
is  my  hope  they  would  peel  a  little  bit 
more  of  the  bark  off  the  U.N.  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  taxpayers  aroimd  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  supporting  so  gen- 
erously this  outfit  In  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman expresses  my  very  views  on  this 
subject.  Of  course,  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  cut  it  further  than  down  to  25 
percent,  but  we  have  to  be  realistic  about 
this.  The  League  of  Women  Voters,  I 
imderstand,  has  been  enlisted  to  do  some 
lobbying  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  know 
how  effective  they  might  be,  but  I  think 
that  the  Members  here  can  stand  up  and 
be  counted  when  we  get  to  this  item 
and  see  whether  or  not  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  make  some  economies  in  the 
United  Nations  or  are  they  going  to  ap- 
prove a  pension  check  of  $30,000  a  year 
to  Mr.  U  Thant,  who  was  a  $6,500  a  year 
civil  servant  of  Burma  before  he  became 
the  Secretary  General  and  who  never 
contributed  15  cents  toward  his  pension, 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  have  to 
do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right.  And 
the  gentleman,  of  course,  is  aware,  as 
all  Members  of  the  House  should  be,  that 
there  are  millions  of  taxpayers  in  this 
country  who  have  no  lobby  representing 
them  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  we  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  well  and  faithfully 
represent  them.  We  are  not  well  and 
faithfully  representing  them  if  we  give 
to  this  debating  society  in  New  York 
otherwise  known  as  the  United  Nations — 
if  we  give  to  them  31 -plus  percent  of  all 
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it  takes  to  keep  them  living  high  on  the 
hog. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
distinguished  chairman's  attention  to 
the  portion  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
the  appropriation  for  the  judiciary  and 
particularly  to  that  part  referred  to  on 
page  21  of  the  report  dealing  with  pro- 
bation officers  in  which  the  committee 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
proprlaticxi  allowed  for  an  additional  100 
probation  officers.  Am  I  correct  that 
when  representatives  of  the  Probation 
Officers  Association  were  before  my  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  they  assured  us 
that  in  an  effort  to  make  the  probation 
service  function  better,  because  it  has 
not  been  fimctioning  very  well,  they  were 
going  to  seek  a  request  for  some  300  ad- 
ditional persons  that  they  felt  were 
needed  properly  to  supervise  those  peo- 
ple who  are  released  oa  probation? 

As  the  chairman  knows,  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  recividism  and  crime 
committed  by  people  who  are  out  on 
probation,  and  the  probation  officers  as- 
sociation and  the  judges  representatives 
association  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
were  going  to  need  help  in  order  to 
remedy  that  problem  by  putting  more 
personnel  in  the  field. 

Would  the  distinguished  chairman  ad- 
vise as  to  the  committee's  attitude  toward 
that  problem? 

Mr.  RCXJNEY  of  New  York.  Most  cer- 
tainly— most  certainly. 

Does  the  gentleman  realize  that  all  the 
requested  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Judiciary  are  not  examined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  because  of 
the  comity  between  the  three  branches 
of  Government,  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial?  They  are  just  lumped 
into  a  budget  request. 

So,  here  we  had  a  request  for  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent. 

The  committee  was  more  than  gener- 
ous and  as  a  matter  of  fact  surprised  the 
chairman  in  their  generosity  in  allowing 
170  additionsJ  employees  in  the  proba- 
tion system,  to  wit,  100  additional  proba- 
tion officers,  20  probational  officer  assist- 
ants, and  50  probation  clerk-stenog- 
raphers. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  was  generous  at  all  be- 
cause if  approval  was  given,  I  assume  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  a  problem. 

If  the  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
current  crime  problem  is  imder  sufficient 
control  in  this  country  that  an  additional 
100  probation  officers  will  make  ovu-  big 
cities  safe,  I  would  be  very  surprised. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  shall  tell 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  this  year  we  thought  we  did  do 
something  good  with  regard  to  the  seri- 
ous crime  problem  which  still  exists. 

We  allowed  the  full  amount  for  the 
FBI,  we  allowed  the  full  amount  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
we  allowed  the  full  amount  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
the  huge  amount  of  $850,597,000.  and 


the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  was  also  allowed  the  full  amoimt 
as  well  as  the  request  for  the  new  drug 
abuse  law  enforcement  program.  We 
were  convinced  that  this  was  necessary 
and  proper  and  recommend  in  this  bill 
the  full  amoimt  for  these  s^encies.  How- 
ever, we  also  had  some  very  expert  ad- 
vice, I  might  say,  on  the  items  for  the 
judiciary.  We  have  been  overly  gener- 
ous, I  assiire  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Probation  Service  hap- 
pens to  be  under  the  judiciary,  and  some 
of  us  think  that  maybe  that  is  a  part  of 
the  problem. 
Of  course,  probation  officers,  as  the 

gentleman  knows 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  that  contention  and  first 
heard  of  it  about  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  They  are  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  law  enforcement  because 
they  are  the  people  who  decide  which 
ones  go  to  jail  or  get  probation  and  which 
ones  require  supervision  when  they  are 
out  of  prison. 

Mr.  R001«:y  of  New  York.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  gentleman  realizes  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  understands 
exactly  what  the  probation  system  is. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  spent 
4'^  years  of  his  life  as  a  prosecutor  in 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  at  a  time  when  we 
uncovered  Murder,  Inc.  and  sent  Lepke 
and  many  other  characters  to  the  electric 
chair  in  Sing  Sing. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  must  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  I  carmot  under- 
stand how,  knowing  what  the  function  of 
the  probation  officer  is,  and  that  they  are 
failing  to  meet  the  problem  of  crime  as  it 

exists  today  in  many  of  our  big  cities 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  can  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  MIKA.  I  do  not  see  how  the  gen- 
tleman can  appreciate  it  when  I  have 
not  finished  my  question. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Please  do 
not  give  me  any  more  appreciation.  We 
have  amply  covered  this  matter  at  pages 
145  through  149  of  part  1  of  the  printed 
hearings. 
Are  there  any  further  questions? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  at  this 
time.  We  have  spent  more  than  enough 
time  on  this  one  subject. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  minority  business  enterprises 
referred  to  in  your  committee  report  on 
page  16  in  your  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

As  I  imderstand  it  this  bill  would  raise 
the  amount  appropriated  for  tliis  par- 
ticular activity  by  $20,266,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  feel  impelled  to  ask 
questions  and  raise  issues  because  I  spoke 
out  recently,  less  than  10  days  ago,  as 
to  a  very  disturbing  development  with 
regard  to  these  minority  business  enter- 
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prise  activities.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  $20 
million  or  a  substantial  portion  of  that 
increase,  or  of  the  total  budget  request 
for  this  enterprise,  will  go  toward  the 
further  development  of  the  so-called  pri- 
vate corporation  that  has  been  concocted 
in  order  to  do  the  job  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  supposed  to 
be  doing. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  think  I 
can  best  answer  that  by  giving  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  a  breakdown  of  the 
$63,934,000  to  which  he  refers.  When  we 
add  the  $33  million  plus  for  community 
investment,  the  $11  million  plus  for  pri- 
vate investment,  the  $3  million  plus  for 
Government  investment,  the  $3  million 
plus  for  business  management  develop- 
ment, the  $2  million  plus  for  experiment 
and  demonstration  and  the  $10  million 
plus  for  program  development  and  man- 
agement, the  total  is  $63,597,000. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  confirms  my  suspicion,  and  I 
must  ask  other  cjuestions  following  this 
statement  that  I  would  like  to  make  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

As  I  said,  less  than  10  days  ago  I  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  I  have  brought 
tills  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Director, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  to  the  respective  sub- 
stantive committee  chairmen  because,  in 
setting  up  these  organizations,  one  of 
them,  with  the  best  of  intentions — now, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  this  program  as  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  con- 
junction with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, is  very  sound  in  purpose.  I 
think  it  was  worthwhile  and  meritorious, 
but  abuses  have  crept  in  of  the  worst  kind 
that  this  committee  ought  to  know  about. 
I  think  even  at  this  late  point  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  this  committee, 
if  nothing  more  than  directing  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  administrators  to  make 
sure  that  these  abuses  are  ruled  out,  and 
prevented. 

Here  is  what  has  come  up 

Mr.  R<X)NEY  of  New  York.  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  I  am  a  Democrat,  that  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peterson  would  not  stand  for  any  abuses 
in  this  program.  The  facts  should  most 
certainly  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  They  have  been,  but 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  their  responsibility  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  know  how  it  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  ordinai-y  Member  of  the 
House  may  not  be  listened  to  too  care- 
fully, but  there  has  been  a  specific  in- 
stance which  I  have  documented  show- 
ing that  one  of  these  private  corpora- 
tions which  was  financed  through  these 
moneys  and  based  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif  . 
and  which  is  primarily  intended  to  do 
work  among  the  minority  group  labeled 
as  "The  Spanish-Speaking  or  the  Mexi- 
can Americans"  was  formed.  Since  tlien 
the  organizer  of  this  corporation  has 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the  Na- 
tion attracting  groups  and  forming  pri- 
vate business  groups  in  order  to  obtain 
charters  and  petition  for  charters  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  on  the  Fed- 
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eral  level,  applications  for  banking  char- 
ters and  related  types  of  charter  requests. 

Now,  he  in  turn  has  then  communi- 
cated to  these  groups  that  if  they  wish  to 
present  the  proper  application  that  will 
result  in  success  then  they  must  come  to 
his  private  consulting  business  which  he 
has  set  up.  This  group  has  taken  in 
$5,000  in  one  specific  instance  from  a 
businessman  in  my  own  district  in  ex- 
change for  obtaining  a  federally  granted 
savings  and  loan  charter. 

He  has  also  taken  this  type  of  fee  as  a 
consultant.  He  wears  two  hats  as  a  pri- 
vate consultant  and  as  head  of  a  corpora- 
tion funded  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  expecting  an  answer  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  he  had  better 
conclude  his  statement  because  there  will 
not  be  any  time  left  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  time. 

Mr.  RCX>NEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  presently  using  all  of  the  time 
allotted  me. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Knowing  the  zeal 
with  which  this  chairman  works,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  root  out  this  evil. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
be  fair  and  I  appreciate  the  deplorable 
situation  such  as  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes. I  would,  if  I  were  he,  report  this 
to  the  present  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  it  is 
too  bad  the  gentleman  did  not  take  the 
time  to  send  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  or  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  did,  but  that  was 
done  less  than  36  hours  ago  when  we  re- 
ceived the  first  answer  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

May  I  ask  this  question  and  then  that 
Is  it. 

Will  the  gentleman  sustain  an  effort  to 
caution  administrators  in  the  formation 
of  these  private  corporations  that  they 
will  be  closely  monitored  in  their  admin- 
istration of  these  tax  funds? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  most  cer- 
tainly will. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  hope  his 
letter  arrives. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  will  be  there— in 
fact,  it  should  be. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Very  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Rodney)  has  gone 
through  the  bill  in  great  detail  and, 
therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  take  very 
little  time. 

We  have  held  very  detailed  hearings 
on  all  of  the  subjects  that  come  before 
this  subcommittee  and  they  are  available 
to  everyone  and  the  report  is  also  avail- 
able. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  this  one  com- 
ment and  I  am  sure  this  expresses  the 


sentiments  of  all  the  conmiittee.  We  are 
going  to  miss  one  of  the  outstanding  wit- 
nesses who  always  yearly  came  before 
this  subcommittee.  That  is  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  who  was  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  late  Mr.  Hoover  was  before  our 
subcommittee  in  March.  He  was  in  his 
usual  good  form  and  presented  his  budget 
in  his  usual  great  fashion. 

We  shall  miss  him.  He  was  always  a 
very  expert  and  outstanding  witness. 

I  do  want  to  make  just  this  one  brief 
comment.  I  share  the  position  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  question  of  the 
United  Nations  and  afBliated  agencies 
and  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  our  assessed 
contribution  down  to  25  percent.  I  have 
to  express  some  concern  about  whether 
or  not  we  were  wise  in  doing  it  exactly 
this  way.  Maybe  this  is  the  shock  treat- 
ment that  will  be  necessary  to  try  to  get 
the  United  Nations  people,  as  they  de- 
velop their  budget  for  these  agencies, 
to  cut  it  down  to  25  percent  which  is 
the  goal  of  the  administration  and  I 
think  the  goal  of  all  of  us. 

But  it  is  another  thing  to  reach  a  goal 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  have  really  made  the  right  de- 
cision in  this  particular  instance. 

My  mind  is  open  on  the  question,  but 
I  do  not  want  anyone  in  any  way  to  infer 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  legitimate 
goal  that  we  should  try  to  achieve. 

The  chairman  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  is  con- 
cerned— that  they  have  had  another 
huge  request  this  year  for  additional 
fimds  and  we  decided,  after  our  hearings 
and  after  an  investigative  report  on  this 
agency  which  is  in  the  Record  for  any- 
one to  read — that  it  would  be  better  this 
year  to  hold  them  at  last  year's  figure 
plus  annualization  and  Pay  Act  costs  be- 
cause they  have  been  going  through 
growing  pains  and  have  not  even  been 
able  to  fill  all  the  positions  we  gave  them 
last  year. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  the  commit- 
tee, however,  that  as  a  result  of  recent 
legislation  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
which  is  now  the  law,  amendments  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act, 
there  is  a  supplemental  request  pend- 
ing downtown  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $17  million,  which  we  will  prob- 
ably be  requested  to  consider  before  too 
long. 

It  seems  the  wisest  coiu-se  to  take  is  to 
hold  the  Commission  at  the  present  level 
and  take  a  look  at  what  the  needs  are 
going  to  be  as  this  new  supplemental 
request  comes  along.  We  do  not  want  to 
infer  that  we  are  minimizing  the  impor- 
tance of  equal  opportimities.  That  is  not 
the  position  at  all.  The  position  is  that 
we  think  this  agency  needs  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  absorb  some  of  the 
rapid  growth  that  it  has  had  over  the 
past  number  of  years. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  and  should 
be  pointed  out  that  every  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  this  Commission,  has 
its  own  equal  opportunities  group  within 
the  agency,  and  so  we  are  getting  a  little 
bit,  shall  we  say,  topheavy  in  some  of 
these  kinds  of  activities,  and  I  think  it  is 


time  to  hold  out  until  we  can  see  that 
the  money  is  being  wisely  spent. 

I  shall  not  take  any  further  time  on 
this  measure.  I  think  the  chairman  did 
refer  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  give  any 
automobiles  to  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  also  add  that  we  did  not 
give  them  any  buses  either. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
same  question  that  I  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Has  the  gentleman  heard  from  any 
of  the  high  officials  of  the  administra- 
tion respecting  its  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  in  cutting  the  funds  for  inter- 
national organizations  to  25  percent? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  will  have  to  say 
that  the  Ambassador  at  the  United  Na- 
tions called  me  and  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Was  no  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  YATES.  Or  by  anybody  in  the 
President's  office? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Does  the  gentleman 
share  agreement  in  the  committee's  cuts 
of  the  requests  made  by  the  Biu-eau  of 
Prisons  and  the  Probationary  Service  of 
the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  always  go 
through  this  every  year.  We  try  to  use 
the  best  judgment  we  have,  taking  work- 
load statistics  into  consideration.  The 
judges  always  ask  for  more  than  they 
expect  they  are  going  to  get.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  appropriation.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee consults  with  other  Members  as  well, 
and  they  take  a  real  hard  look.  We  have 
very  serious  discxissions  with  the  people 
who  are  going  to  administer  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
figure  we  came  out  with  is  one  that  they 
will  not  be  too  imhappy  with. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Is  this  true  also  of  the 
cut  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons'  re- 
quest for  appropriations? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  happen  to  be  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  such  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  having  allowed 
the  full  $135  million  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  which  I  know 
is  a  $4  million  increase. 

I  also  note,  however,  in  the  report  that 
this  increase  is  primarily  to  cover  Pay 
Act  costs.  I  was  wondering  whether  the 
gentleman  could  tell  me  whether  or  not 
anything  is  left  to  provide  any  additional 
personnel  in  that  increase. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  think  so. 
and  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  distinguished  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  answer 
is  no.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
other  responsible  officials,  have  not  re- 
quested any  more  than  the  committee 
has  appropriated. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  You  will  recall  the 
President  some  time  ago  directed  a  5 
percent  cut  on  most  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Government.  Only  a  few  exceptions 
have  been  allowed.  We  are  trying  to  hold 
persoimel  down.  I  will  have  to  say  this:  I 
think  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  does  a  tremendous  job  with 
the  personnel  they  have  to  work  with. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  woud  concur  in  that 
statement,  and  I  would  merely  like  to 


submit  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  committee  in  the  future  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  additional  personnel  here, 
particularly  in  the  border  patrol,  be- 
cause the  extensive  hearings  we  have 
been  having  in  our  subcommittee  on  the 
subject  of  illegal  aliens  have  convinced 
me  that  while  they  are  doing  a  very  com- 
mendable job.  they  are  trying  to  stem 
the  dike,  in  a  very  difficult  situation, 
with  probably  an  inadequate  number  of 
personnel  for  the  job. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  will  indicate  the  activities 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  their  workload: 


1971 
actual 


1972 
estimate 


1973 
estiroat* 


INSPECTION  FOR  ADMISSION  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Aliens  admitted  with  docyments *'^^*'^ 

Stowaways  found  on  arrival "^ 

Citizens  arrived :--- yi«'?M 

Alien  crewmen  examined  on  arrival r.i'«;'Qi7 

Entries  over  land  Iwundaries , ^'ISiU 

Aliens  denied  entrY  on  primary  inspection ««  i78 

Aliens  admitted  as  immigrants j/u.4/« 

DETENTION  AND  DEPORTATION 

Orders  to  show  cause ^.|*| 

Hearings.. -  u^'th 

Aliens  expelled l;i.    yi    :, **'■'" 

Average  number  ot  aliens  held  in  detention  per 

day ^^^ 

NATURALIZATION 

Applications,  petitions  lor  naturaliialion 1<7. 320 

Applications,  derivative  citizenship ii. "} 

Applications  for  new  papers iiii(Mi 

Recommendations  to  courts iii,  aw 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  are  not  im- 
mindful  of  the  problem.  This  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has.  We  have  budgets  to  live  with 
and  to  try  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SncES) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  our  Government,  through  its 
State  Department,  often  fails  to  take  a 
firm  position  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations.  To  put  it  mildly,  we  let  ourselves 
be  pushed  around.  Whether  this  is  out 
of  the  goodness  of  our  hearts  or  because 
we  seek  to  avoid  confrontation  is  beside 
the  point. 

A  prime  example  has  been  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Japanese,  particularly  in 
recent  months  on  the  question  of  rever- 
sion of  Okinawa  and  the  positioning  of 
U.S.  weapons  on  Japanese  territory.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  would  have 
been  as  charitable  as  the  United  States 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Japanese.  We 
won  Okinawa  at  great  cost  in  lives  and 
treasure  in  1945.  The  struggle  for  control 
extended  over  many  weeks  and  repre- 
sented some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  in 
the  war.  Okinawa  has  greatest  strategic 
importance  for  the  defense  of  the  Pacific. 
Now  we  have  returned  it  carte  blanche 
to  the  Japanese.  There  have  been  no 
thoughts  of  reparations  such  as  all  other 
nations  extract  and  which  the  Japanese 
would  have  claimed  in  fearful  amounts 
had  they  won.  We  have  even  allowed  the 
Japanese  to  tell  us  what  weapons  to  use 
in  Japan  and  on  Okinawa.  At  their  de- 
mand we  have  withdrawn  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapons,  even  though  they  may 


5,000,000 

320 

8,600,000 

2, 390, 000 

222, 200, 000 

308.000 

380,000 


35.000 

33,000 
430, 000 


5,250,000 

350 

10,  OOO,  000 

2, 400, 000 

223, 400, 000 

325.000 

385,000 


37,000 

36,000 

435.000 


1971 
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1972 
estimate 


1973 
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3,000 


155, 000 
42, 000 
12,000 
115,000 


3,200 


160,000 
44,000 
13,000 

120  000 


BORDER  PATROL 

Deportable  aliens 300,424 

Smugglers  ol  aliens 3,814 

Other  law  violators 1,664 

Persons  apprehended 305,902 

INVESTICATING  ALIENS'  STATUS 

Pending,  start  ot  year 28,862 

Received 173.775 

Terminated 166.996 

Pending,  end  of  year 35,641 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 
RECORDS 

New  files  prepared .  Fi'??? 

Index  searches *"V,,' ,  L 

Alien  addiess  reports 4,227,219 


361,000 
4,200 
2,000 


366. 000 
4,600 
2.400 


367,200 


35.641 
189.000 
185, 000 

39,641 


900,000 
4. 500, 000 
4.400,000 


373,000 


39.641 
200.000 
206.000 

33,641 


920.000 
5.000.000 
4.600.000 


be  extremely  important  at  some  time  to 
the  defense  of  Japan  itself.  In  fact  we 
provide  Japan's  defense  while  they  turn 
their  efforts  to  supplanting  us  in  world 
trade  and  even  to  capturing  the  U.S. 
market  in  some  commodities.  Their 
drive  for  trade  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  U.S.  know-how  and  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance,  both  of  which  were 
given  to  Japan  in  full  measure. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations  where  we 
have  allowed  America's  own  best  interest 
to  be  shunted  aside  in  order  to  placate 
other  people  or  to  obtain  doubtful  friend- 
ships. The  economic  aspects  of  this  policy 
are  due  more  concern  than  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  past.  We  simply  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  bills  which  right- 
fully should  be  paid  by  other  people  as 
their  share  in  the  partnership  for  the 
preservation  of  the  free  world. 

As  part  of  the  concern  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  there  is  also  the  matter 
of  world  maikets  for  American  products. 
Other  nations  engage  in  vigorous  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  foreign  sales  and,  in 
part,  this  is  demonstrated  in  the  balance 
of  payments  figvu-es  of  the  United  States, 
which  show  we  are  being  outstripped  by 
foreign  competition. 

This  fact  is  dramatically  demonstrated 
when  one  considers  the  sales  of  Ameri- 
can-made defense  products  abroad.  Many 
nations  that  have  cash  on  hand  seek  to 
buy  American  weapons.  When  we  sell 
American  weapons  to  foreign  nations, 
American  industry  and  American  work- 
men benefit.  i:qually  important  is  the 
fact  that  American  technicians  go  abroad 
with  those  weapons  as  ambassadors  of 
good  will.  Yet,  because  of  U.S.  policy  in 


some  instances  and  congressional  limita- 
tions in  others,  many  friendly  foreign 
nations  are  unable  to  buy  U.S.  weapons. 
RegEirdless  of  the  reason  advanced  for 
the  limitation  on  sales,  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  going  to  buy  weapons  if 
they  feel  they  are  needed  for  their  coun- 
tries' military  forces.  When  they  cannot 
buy  from  \is  they  turn  to  other  coim tries. 
France  is  a  chief  beneficiary.  As  a  result 
of  this  short-sighted  American  policy,  the 
French  have  been  able  to  boost  their  de- 
fense industry  to  third  place  in  the  world, 
most  of  it  from  foreign  sales. 

I  continue  to  receive  reports  from 
American  businessmen  and  others  that 
in  contrast  with  the  policies  of  foreign 
governments  our  own  State  Department 
shows  very  little  interest  in  helping  U.S. 
business  to  gain  a  foothold  or  strengthen 
its  transactions  in  foreign  markets.  Cer- 
tainly all  of  this  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
U.S.  workingmen.  who  are  dependent 
upon  increasing  markets,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  if  we  are  to  retain  economic 
stability. 

There  is  also  mounting  evidence  that 
U.S.  prestige  and  diplomatic  influence  is 
dwindling  in  too  many  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  Asian  sub- 
continent, the  perimeter  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  Africa,  where  Soviet  in- 
fluence is  mounting,  where  Russian  base 
rights  are  being  obtained.  In  too  many 
areas  we  are  becominfe  persona  non  grata, 
while  Soviet  diplomatic  and  miUtary 
power  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. We  have  even  joined  forces  to  seek 
the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
principal  beneficiary  of  which  will  be 
Russia  which  will  gain  access  to  the  east- 
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em  Mediterranean  and  the  approaches 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  through  its  in- 
fluence on  Egypt  will  control  shipping 
which  flows  through  the  Suez.  This  in- 
cludes oil  which  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  world  trade. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  a  map  to  see 
that  Russian  influence  now  extends  from 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  down  through  Viet- 
nam, into  India,  through  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  up  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  If  ever  Russia  is  successful  in  break- 
ing Greece  and  Spain  from  the  friendly 
ties  those  nations  now  maintain  with  the 
United  States — and  propaganda  directed 
from  our  own  shores  against  these 
friendly  govenmients  is  not  helping  our 
own  cause — then  Russia  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  exercise  virtual  control  of  most 
of  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
shut  out  from  much  of  the  world,  both  as 
a  military  defender  of  freedom  and  as  a 
factor  in  world  trade. 

We  cannot  allow  these  things  to  hap- 
pen. Surely  those  nations  and  govern- 
ments which  now  are  openly  doing  busi- 
ness with  Russia  are  not  doing  so  out  of 
consuming  admiration  for  and  trust  in 
the  Communists.  There  must  be  more  to 
it  than  that  and  I  suspect  it  is  because 
they  are  failing  to  receive  satisfactory 
indications  of  a  strong  and  positive  U.S. 
policy  in  world  trade  and  world  affairs. 
There  has  to  be  a  better  way  to  accom- 
plish America's  objectives  and  it  is  not 
something  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
increased  expenditures. 

Now  let  me  comment  on  UJ3.  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  amend- 
ment stage  is  reached  it  is  anticipated  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  which  pro- 
poses a  continuation  of  the  sad  old  re- 
frain that  only  the  United  States  must 
insure  the  continued  operations,  however 
expensive,  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  always  paid  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cost  even  when  those  costs 
included  glorified  junkets  to  Africa  and 
exorbitantly  high  pensions  and  salaries. 
The  U.N.  can  operate  for  less.  Now  let's 
face  the  fact  that  the  cut  which  is  pro- 
posed by  your  committee  is  a  very  modest 
cut.  It  is  proposed  in  this  bill  that  we 
continue  to  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost. 
Even  that  is  far  too  much.  No  one  else 
even  approaches  payments  as  large  as 
that.  Instead  of  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  American  contribution,  we 
should  cut  the  bill  even  further.  The  tax- 
payers would  appreciate  that  additional 
measure  of  consideration. 

The  amendment  will  be  supported  on 
the  ground  that  if  the  American  taxpay- 
er does  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  United 
Nations,  no  one  else  will.  Is  it  our  fault 
if  other  nations  do  not  consider  the 
United  Nations  an  organization  worth 
supporting  even  in  the  minute  amounts 
which  those  nations  have  agreed  to  con- 
tribute? The  same  reasoning  would  have 
us  believe  that  because  Prance  and  Rus- 
sia do  not  support  the  United  Nations, 
it  would  be  our  fault  if  the  world  body 
goes  broke.  That  does  not  make  much 
sense  either. 

All  of  this  is  absurdly  to  the  extreme. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Americans  have  paid  far  more  than 


they  should  have  and  far  more  than  has 
been  required  even  under  the  extremely 
generous  standards  which  our  country 
agreed  to  accept.  The  only  relief  the 
American  taxpayer  is  going  to  get  from 
excessive  payments  is  from  this  body,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Our  representatives  in  the  U Jf.  do  not 
want  cuts.  They  enjoy  their  status  as 
generous  patrons  in  a  free-spending  in- 
stitution. It  is  disappointing  that  they 
have  not  shown  concern  about  the  ex- 
travagant standards  at  which  we  support 
the  United  Nations.  Certainly  the  U.N. 
will  not  work  for  cuts.  The  U.N.  delegates 
enjoy  the  high  and  extravagant  living 
which  the  U.S.  payments  provide. 

Certainly  25  percent  must  be  con- 
sidered a  payment  which  is  more  than 
fair.  It  is  far  more  than  anyone  else 
pays.  I  do  not  know  by  what  logic  we  can 
be  asked  to  pay  more.  We  do  not  gain 
that  much  from  being  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Only  a  few  of  its  agen- 
cies can  point  to  creditable  accomplish- 
ments. The  United  Nations  itself  is 
of  a  very  doubtful  value  in  world 
councils.  It  does  nothing  about  the  war 
in  Indochina.  In  the  one  decision  it  has 
made  which  materially  affected  the 
United  States  and  world  history  in  re- 
cent years,  the  United  Nations  roimdly 
scored  the  United  States,  ousted  our 
friend  the  Republic  of  China,  embraced 
Red  China,  then  staged  a  wild  celebra- 
tion, in  part  at  our  expense. 

The  cut  in  funds  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  very  rea- 
sonable. It  does  show  that  we  expect 
results  from  the  United  Nations  that  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  its  current  policies 
and  its  lack  of  accomplishment. 

Finally,  present  policies  would  have  us 
violate  a  specific  legal  limitation  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President.  Those  who  want  us  to 
continue  supporting  the  United  Nations 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  never 
mention  the  fact  that  there  is  now  on  the 
law  books  a  strict  limitation  as  to  how 
much  the  United  States  shall  contribute 
in  support  of  international  organizations. 
I  refer  to  22  U.S.C.  262b  which  states  that 
it  shall  be  illegal  for  the  United  States  to 
pay  a  share  of  more  than  one-third  of 
the  budget  of  any  international  body. 
Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
paid  a  total  of  about  41  percent  of  the 
total  U.N.  outlays  since  1946.  In  calendar 
year  1970  as  an  example,  the  United 
States  contributed  38  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  operating  U.N.  Headquarters  and 
the  Secretariat.  This  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law — a  law,  incidentally, 
which  was  first  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
the  same  body  which  ratified  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Obviously,  the  Senate  saw  no 
conflict  between  the  Charter  and  the 
language  of  22  U.S.C.  262b. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  very  much  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  a  few  minutes 
while  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEY)  had  the  floor,  but  per- 
haps we  can  achieve  the  same  piu-pose 
at  this  point. 


I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the  rec- 
ommended appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said,  the  full  amount  re- 
quested, $850.5  million,  which  represents 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  $151,678,- 
000,  has  been  granted  by  the  committee. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted studies  which  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  I  head  has  made  of  this  agency, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  very  strong 
doubts  about  the  need  for  this  increase 
and  the  desirability  of  spending  more 
money  on  this  program  in  this  period  of 
fiscal  stringency. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  bill,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  this 
appropriation  back  to  last  year's  figure. 
In  fact,  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  two  areas  as  the  basis  for 
its  increase,  even  though  I  feel  the  total 
increase  to  be  imnecessary. 

The  first  is  in  the  part  E  corrections 
program.  Our  committee  found  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  that  37  percent  of  the 
grant  funds  had  been  used  for  two-way 
radio  commxmications  and  only  7  per- 
cent for  corrections  even  though  the 
penal  system  in  that  particular  State 
had  been  found  to  be  so  archaic  as  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

The  second  relates  to  the  granting  of 
94  additional  auditors  and  grant  ad- 
ministrators. Only  three  out  of  55  State 
programs  over  the  period  of  3  years  since 
the  beginning  of  this  program  have  been 
audited  by  LEAA.  and  judging  by  the 
results  of  the  audits,  this  function  is  ab- 
solutely vital.  The  complaint  was  made 
by  the  agency  that  there  were  not  suf- 
ficient personnel  to  do  this.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  this  prob- 
lem are  pleased  that  the  attention  of 
this  committee  has  been  turned  to  this 
situation  and  that  it  has  taken  the  ac- 
tion which  OMB  has  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  certainly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Monagan)  is  entitled  to 
substantial  commendation  lor  his  work 
and  the  work  of  his  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  uncovering  the  waste  that 
they  did  with  regard  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  They  did  a 
valuable  public  service.  This  committee 
respects  them  for  it,  and  to  that  extent 
has  allowed  the  full  94  additional  posi- 
tions requested  by  LEAA  with  the  direc- 
tion that  they  be  used  primarily  to 
strengthen  grant  administration  and  for 
an  audit  section  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  such  waste  as  was  un- 
covered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  and  his  committee. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  words  of  commendation. 

I  want  to  make  my  own  position  clear, 
and  that  of  the  subcommittee  which  I 
head,  we  are  not  for  killing  LEAA,  as 
some  people  have  suggested.  We  are  in 
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favor  of  safe  streets.  We  are  in  favor  of 
crime  control.  We  only  want  to  make  the 
program  work  as  its  legislative  creators, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  wanted  it  to  work. 

I  believe  that  no  one  who  has  studied 
LEAA,  including  the  administrators 
themselves,  would  deny  there  have  been 
substantial  failixres  in  performance.  And 
we  must  remember  that  we  were  talking 
about  an  appropriation  last  year  of  $698 
million  and  this  year  of  over  $850  mil- 
lion. Clearly  some  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress should  feel  a  responsibility  to  look 
into  this,  without  any  suggestion  that  its 
members  are  soft  on  crime.  Since  our 
subcommittee  has  this  responsibility  by 
law,  we  have  undertaken  this  job. 

What  will  our  forthcoming  report 
show?  There  has  been  misuse  of  fimds. 
A  major  portion  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  SPAS  by  LEAA  have  not  been 
allotted  to  the  local  agencies  by  the 
States.  Only  25  percent  of  the  $552  mil- 
lion appropriated  in  the  first  3  years  for 
ACTION  grant  programs  has  gone  down 
to  the  localities. 

As  has  been  said,  there  have  not  been 
sufficient  auditors  or  evaluators.  A  large 
portion  of  the  funds  allocated  have  gone 
beyond  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
have  been  used  in  vague  projects  or  those 
duplicating  existing  Federal  programs  in 
other  agencies. 

There  has  been  no  measurable  effect 
of  these  funds  upon  the  incidence  of 
crime. 

Many  consultants  have  been  grossly 
and  xmnecessarily  overpaid.  There  have 
been  premature  drawdowns  of  funds 
costing  more  than  $4.4  million  so  that 
the  taxpayer  has  been  paying  interest 
on  money  borrowed  to  give  to  the  agen- 
cy but  it  has  either  not  been  used  by  the 
agency  or  has  been  placed  in  banks  to 
earn  money  or  even  invested  in  Federal 
bonds  paying  interest  to  the  holder. 

Finally  there  has  been  a  failure  of  the 
agency  to  evaluate  its  programs  and  de- 
termine their  value  and  achievement. 

For  these  reasons,  we  must  continue  to 
monitor  this  program  and  assay  its 
value,  and  even  though  these  tremendous 
sums  are  made  available  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  urgent  demands  of  today's 
average  citizen  for  protection,  this  act 
must  not  be  considered  a  condonation  of 
inefficiency  not  an  excuse  for  waste  or 
inepitude. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
for  this  time  so  that  I  might  announce 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  Mem- 
ber and  the  House  that  when  the  bill  is 
read  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  lines  11  through  16  on  page  51 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Is  that  the 
same  amendment  the  gentleman  offered 
in  the  committee  and  that  was  defeated? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
hope  for  a  different  decision  from  the 

House. 

Mr.  C;edERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
nual consideration  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  State  Department  would  not  be 


complete  without  having  inquired  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEY)  about  the  $993,000  repre- 
sentation allowance  or  the  tools  of  the 
trade  in  the  State  Department.  How  are 
they  faring  this  year  with  respect  to  the 
tools  of  the  trtule? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  I 
think  they  have  been  sufficiently  taken 
care  of  in  the  present  year,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  the  coming  year,  although 
there  will  be  some  price  and  wage  in- 
creases for  local  alien  employees  abroad 
who  serve  the  limches  or  dirmers  or  cock- 
tails, they  will  see  to  it  that  no  one  puts 
more  than  a  1-oimce  shot  in  any  ccwk- 
tail  or  highball.  If  they  do  this,  they  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  price  and  wage  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  by  reason  of  an 
order  from  the  officials  in  striped  pants 
over  in  Foggy  Bottom,  or  is  this  because 
of 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No.  This  is 
a  deduction  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  after  a  discussion 
with  some  Foreign  Service  officer  friends. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  distinguished 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions make  a  contribution  to  this  cause? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  would  merely 
say  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  show  great 
diplomatic  foresight  and  legitimate  con- 
cern in  questioning  things  like  the  rep- 
resentation allowance,  but  from  my  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  world  of  diplo- 
macy I  believe  that  the  subcommittee  has 
been  a  little  too  tight  in  cutting  that 
phase  of  the  budget.  Quite  frankly,  the 
art  of  diplomacy,  like  the  art  of  sales- 
manship, requires  a  representation  al- 
lowance equal  to  the  stature  of  the 
country.  I  am  sympathetic  to  our  poor 
diplomats  who,  I  feel,  have  been  overly 
restricted  by  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  WiU  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  diplomat  from  Illinois 
would  not  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  have  given  the 
diplomats,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that, 
every  nickel  that  was  asked  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  past  8  years. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  So  the 
gentleman's  complaint  is  without  merit. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  May  I  pay  a  sort 
of  indirect  compliment  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  is  my  ex- 
perience that  many  people  in  Foggy 
Bottom  are  scared  to  death  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  so  they  asked 
for  less  than  they  might  if  they  were  not 
in  such  fear  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  New  York.  Would  the 
gentleman  mind  if  I  ask  him  a  confiden- 
tial question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Which  we 
can  strike  from  the  record  later  on. 

When  he  was  up  in  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York  as  a  so-called  delegate  or 
ambassador — did   the   gentleman  from 


Illinois  find  that  he  got  more  than  a 
1-oimce  shot? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  happen  to  be  a 
man  who  practices  great  sobriety,  but  I 
did  find  that  many  small  countries  were 
able  to  do  more  entertaining  than  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  did  not 
realize  that  the  question  of  sobriety  en- 
tered into  the  size  of  the  country  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi) ,  by  what  yardstick  he  measures  the 
stature  of  a  country,  but  I  doubt  that  I 
ought  to  do  so  because  my  time  is  run- 
ning out  and  I  have  a  few  other  ques- 
tions to  ask. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  plan  to  take  some 
time  at  a  later  point  during  the  debate 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  additional  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  One  of  the  grave 
mistakes  that  has  been  made  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  did  not  accept  the 
position  as  the  ambsissador  to  the  U.N., 
as  a  special  delegate,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  reconsider  taking  it,  because 
I  think  he  could  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  declination  was 
prompted  by  the  f  swjt  that  I  wanted  to  see 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  fill  that  position  this 
year.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  very  well 
rounded  out  by  that  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  rose  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  concerning  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  which  as 
far  as  I  can  tell  from  reading  the  com- 
mittee hearings  has  got  to  be  one  of  the 
most  incredible  wastes  and  completely 
mismanaged  boondoggles  Congress  has 
created  in  a  long,  long  time. 

I  understand  that  this  outfit  has  been 
characterized  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  "chaotic";  that  section  heads 
hired  their  own  personnel  without  con- 
sulting the  personnel  office,  and  if  an  in- 
dividual had  been  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  he  was  almost  a  cinch 
to  be  hired  whether  or  not  he  had  any 
ability  to  do  the  job. 

Can  this  be  true,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  must  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  am  presently  confronted  with  some 
cockroach  troubles  in  a  New  York  pri- 
mary election  and  I  could  not  be  present 
and  chair  the  committee  at  the  time  that 
they  were  scheduled  to  appear.  The  hear- 
ing was  conducted  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack).  I  have  read 
the  testimony,  including  the  story  about 
the  special  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  who  was  attired  in  odd 
fashion  to  receive. the  public  in  a  gov- 
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emment  office  and  who  when  he  was  in- 
terviewed had  a  bottle  of  soda  pop  in  one 
hand  and  a  bag  of  potato  chips  in  the 
other  which  he  munched  and  drank  dur- 
ing the  interview  by  members  of  the  sva- 
veys  and  investigation  staff  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  your  hear- 
ings, the  EEOC  also  made  a  nimiber  of 
contracts  with  former  employees  and  one 
of  those  contracts  was  with  its  acting 
general  counsel.  This  man  refused  to  re- 
sign luiless  the  EECX:  gave  him  a  contract 
that  would  pay  him  $20,500  to  write  a 
manual  or  handbook. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  anything 
about  this  individual  or  the  contract? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  know 
nothing  about  it  other  than  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  your  hear- 
ings it  was  stated  that  the  EEOC  had 
doled  out  $2  million  and  could  not  show 
any  results  for  the  $2  million  that  was 
doled  out. 

Are  Members  of  the  House  to  believe 
that  $2  million  appropriated  to  this  out- 
fit could  just  disappear,  or  vanish  into 
thin  air? 

And  the  chairman  of  this  outfit,  ac- 
cording to  the  hearing  record,  is  so  inept 
that  he  could  not  remember  the  last- 
minute  spending  to  keep  money  from  go- 
ing back  to  the  Treasury,  of  some  $316,- 
000,  as  I  remember  the  hearings.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  investigators'  report 
was  printed  by  the  committee  in  whole 
or  in  part 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  re- 
port was  published  in  toto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  investigators'  report 
says  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  memorandum  covering  the 
spending  of  some  $316,000.  Yet  this  same 
inept  official  drives  aroimd  in  a  chauf- 
feur-piloted automobile  because  the 
hearing  records  show  that  he  requested 
money  to  buy  xmiforms  for  a  driver. 

What  in  the  world  goes  on  in  this 
Government? 

I  should  Uke  to  read  a  few  sentences 
from  the  hearing  record,  and  the  inves- 
tigators' report  on  this  subject: 

The  top  management  ofllclals  of  EEOC  did 
not  understand  or  had  faUed  to  Insist  that 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  personnel 
system.  Including  applicable  laws  and  Civil 
Service  Commission  regulations,  be  uni- 
formly applied  to  all  phases  of  personnel 
management. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  continues: 

For  example,  It  was  found  that  many  offi- 
cials In  the  operating  offices  of  EEOC  hired 
their  own  personnel  without  consulting  with 
the  personnel  office. 

And  it  continues : 

Disciissions  with  officials  at  headquarters 
and  In  the  field  offices  visited  disclosed  that 
many  top  officials  of  EEOC  have  been  oriented 
toward  hiring  individuals  who  were  Involved 
in  civil  rights  movements  rather  than  hiring 
individuals  based  on  their  ability  to  perform 
the  Job  for  which  hired  regardless  of  any 
prior  civil  rights  experience.  Some  officials  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  EEOC  morale  and  em- 
ployee problems  stem  from  the  fact  that  this 


type  of  individual   frequently  disrupts  the 
operation  of  the  Commission. 

I  have  seldom  read  a  more  serious  in- 
dictment of  management  in  Government, 
and  I  am  siu-prised,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  this  outfit,  in  the  light  of  the  testi- 
mony and  the  hearings,  was  given  an 
additional  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield,  we  did  not  give 
them  any  increase  in  personnel  in  this, 
but  we  allowed  increases  for  the  pay 
costs,  and  so  forth,  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  in  the 
light 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  makes  a  very  good  case, 
but  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  other 
lights  I  think  we  did  very  well  imder  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  commend  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  still  think  we  ought  not  to 
provide  for  a  $7.5  million  increase  on  the 
basis  of  the  Incompetence  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  other  top  layer  officials  in 
the  EEOC.  Their  incompetence  Is  so  evi- 
dent by  the  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee that  there  ought  to  have  been  an 
axing  of  some  of  these  officials.  That  is 
where  the  saving  should  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
the  firm  Intention  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  assess- 
ment rate  in  the  United  Nations  to  25 
percent  at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity consistent  with  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  This 
would  mean  using  the  existing  proce- 
dures of  the  United  Nations:  First,  to 
persuade  the  next  General  Assembly  to 
adopt  a  25-percent  ceiling;  and  second, 
to  give  us  the  main  benefit  of  increased 
contributions  by  present  members  and 
of  additional  contributions  by  new  mem- 
bers in  order  to  bring  the  U.S.  share 
down  to  25  percent. 

Existing  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions require  that  the  criteria  determin- 
ing the  assessment  rates  of  members  be 
set  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  take  place  in  the 
fall  of  this  year.  This  means  that  the 
soonest  a  new  criterion  establishing  a 
25-percent  ceiling  could  be  adopted  would 
be  November  or  December  1972.  Such  a 
ceiling  would  constitute  an  instruction 
to  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  Con- 
tributions. 

In  the  spring  of  1973  the  U.N.'s  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  will  meet  to  set 
assessment  rates  for  the  next  3  years.  If 
the  U.S.  position  is  successful  at  the  1972 
General  Assembly,  the  committee  will 
at  that  time  recommend  a  scale  for  the 
years  1974-76  which  will  set  the  U.S. 
assessment  at  25  percent.  This  scale  will 
then  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  fall  of  1973  and  will  begin  to 
take  effect  as  of  January  1,  1974. 

The  present  U.S.  assessment  rate  and 
the  current  United  Nations  scale  of  as- 
sessments were  drawn  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  on  the  basis  of 


existing  criteria  during  the  spring  of 
1970  and  were  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1970  to  have  ef- 
fect from  1971  through  1973.  There  is  no 
provision  for  altering  a  scale  of  assess- 
ments between  the  3-year  assessment 
periods  imless  it  is  clear  that  there  have 
been  substantial  changes  in  relative  ca- 
pacities to  pay.  Since  the  United  States 
is — and  always  has  been — imder- 
assessed  according  to  comparative  na- 
tional income  statistics,  this  exception 
could  not  be  invoked.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  changing  scales  already  set  on 
grounds  of  political  equity,  which  is  es- 
sentially the  contention  we  are  now 
making. 

A  unilateral  reduction  in  the  U.S.  as- 
sessment percentage  would  place  the 
United  States  among  the  defaulting  U.N. 
members.  It  would  be  in  violation  of  our 
international  obligations  and  could  cut 
the  groimd  from  under  the  effort  we  are 
now  making  to  persuade  others  to  honor 
their  international  obligations.  At  a 
time  whai,  after  so  much  delay,  we  see 
some  prospect  of  constructive  action  to 
deal  with  the  Ui*.  deficit,  it  would  be  in- 
comprehensible if  we  were  to  join  the  list 
of  defaulters. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  had  raised  a  question  over  what 
was  the  administration  position.  I  would 
wish  to  quote  from  a  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Bray's  statement: 

Mr.  Brat.  We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
action  taken  yesterday  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  our  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  certain  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

The  Administration  Is  determined  to  ne- 
gotiate reductions  In  our  assessment  rates  to 
25  percent  where  they  are  higher  than  that 
figure  In  the  UN  system.  But,  as  President 
Nixon  said  in  Febrxiary,  "We  must  proceed  in 
an  orderly  way  In  reaching  this  goal.  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  It  can  be  done  im- 
mediately." 

We  do  not  consider  It — and  these  are  my 
words  again — either  orderly  or  in  accordance 
with  the  legal  membership  obligations  of  the 
United  States  siiddenly  and  preclpitantly  to 
cut  our  contributions  to  budgets  already 
voted  by  each  of  the  organizations  affected 
and  on  which  payments  are  already  due. 

Each  of  the  seven  organizations  affected 
budget  In  the  expectation  that  the  United 
States  and  other  members  would  discharge 
by  the  Committee's  action  had  voted  Its 
their  membership  obligations  In  accordance 
with  established  procedures. 

The  Committee's  action,  if  approved  by  the 
Congress,  would  violate  our  international  ob- 
ligations. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  reverse  this  action  and  that 
It  will  vote  to  fulfill  our  obligations  of  mem- 
bership In  these  seven  organizations. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Conmierce. 

I  am  basically  pleased  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  closely  follows 
the  President's  budget  request  but  with  a 
total  reduction  of  over  $10  million. 

While  I  clearly  realize  the  limitations 
of  the  overall  budgetary  situation,  I  re- 
gret that  the  requested  fiscal  year  1973 
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obllgational  authority  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  develop- 
ment facilities  program  is  $30  million  less 
than  for  fiscal  year  1972.  These  grants 
and  loans  have  done  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove the  economy  in  areas  where  eco- 
nomic improvement  is  most  needed. 

I  note  that  only  two  of  the  112  items 
in  the  measure  are  amounts  greater  than 
recommended  by  the  President's  budget. 
One  of  these  two  increases,  in  particular, 
has  my  full  support.  This  is  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  industrial 
development  loans  and  guarantees  pro- 
gram. 

This  activity  provides  an  effective 
means  to  assist  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
viding long-term  employment  opportu- 
nities at  relatively  little  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer but  with  great  benefit  to  the  po- 
tential employee  and  to  the  local  area. 

Industrial  development  loans  and 
guarantees  encourage  private  investment 
by  providing  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  to  help  businesses  expand  or  estab- 
lish plants  in  economically  depressed 
areas  where  the  projects  csmnot  be 
financed  through  banks  or  other  private 
lending  institutions. 

While  there  may  exist  situations  in 
which  a  program  of  public  employment 
is  the  most  effective  means  to  reduce 
short-term  tmemployment.  I  remain 
firmly  convinced  that  only  through  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  we  finally  and  success- 
fully solve  our  imemployment  problems 
and  move  toward  a  strong  and  stable 
economy. 

EDA's  action  programs  have  effective- 
ly increased  job  opportunities  in  hun- 
dreds of  areas  which  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  meet  their  economic  potential. 
The  bill  before  us  today  will  permit  the 
agency  to  continue  to  fullfill  its  mission 
of  more  jobs  for  more  people. 


a  total  of  348  additional  federal  proba- 
tion officers.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee bill  (H.R.  14989)  provides  funds 
for  only  an  additional  100  probation  offi- 
cers. The  need  for  these  additional  348 
positions  was  the  siijiject  of  extensive 
testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Pro- 
bation Office  and  by  numerous  people 
working  in  the  field  of  probation. 

We  ought  to  be  increasing  our  com- 
mitment to  the  probation  system  and  the 
prison  system  when  the  public  safety  and 
the  very  viability  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  are  at  stake. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  these 
four  amendments  when  H.R.  14989  comes 
to  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely : 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14989)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  piuT>oses.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION (H.R.  14989) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
appropriate  time  during  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  14989,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
I  intend  to  offer  the  following  four 
amendments: 

1.  Page  19,  Une  17,  strike  out  "$114,400,000:" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$115,417,000:". 

2.  Page  20,  line  6,  strike  out  "$42,616,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$48,899,000". 

3.  Page  20,  line  16.  strike  out  "$17,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,090,000". 

4.  Page  40,  beginning  In  line  15,  strike  out 
"$75,663,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$84,153,000". 

The  first  three  amendments  would  re- 
store $8,390,000  which  was  cut  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
budget  request  for  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem. The  first  amendment  relates  to  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. The  second  amendment  involves 
funds  for  buildings  and  facilities.  The 
third  deals  with  support  of  United  States 
prisoners  in  non-federal  institutions. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  rein- 
state the  full  budget  request  of  the  United 
States  probation  office  and  would  fund 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  14989  considered  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  "INSPIRED"  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO  MINE 
THE  PORTS  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cou- 
ple of  days  ago  I  addressed  the  House  on 
the  question  of  how  my  constituent  mail 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  communi- 
cations were  numing  in  cormection  with 
the  President's  action  in  ordering  the 
mining  of  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  reported  that,  as  of  that  date,  over  600 
such  communications  had  been  received 
by  me  and  they  were  running  31  to  1 
against  the  President's  decision.  I  indi- 
cated some  surprise  at  reports  emanat- 
ing from  the  White  House  to  the  effect 
that   telegrams  to  the  President  were 


running  substantially  in  support  of  his 
position. 

I  received  a  letter  a  couple  of  days  ago 
from  a  constituent  which  perhaps  sheds 
a  little  light  on  this  question,  and  while 
I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the  writer, 
who  is  a  Republican  of  long  standing,  by 
disclosing  his  name,  I  think  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House  if 
I  would  just  read  it.  It  is  very  short. 
He  says — 

As  a  registered  Republican,  I  am  very 
much  against  the  move  of  accelerating  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  Is  obvious  that  if  we  swal- 
low our  false  pride  and  withdraw  our  help 
from  South  Vietnam,  our  prisoners  will  be 
released. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  Far  East  and 
they  don't  need  us. 

He    put    his   postscript    at   the   end: 

Mr.— 

I  will  not  reveal  his  name,  but  he  is  a 
prominent  Republican  leader  in  our  com- 
munity— 

had  a  call  from  the  White  House  to  call  all 
his  friends  to  wire  Nixon  favoring  his  actions. 

My  Republican  friend  s  letter  is  dated 
May  10,  2  days  after  the  President's 
speech.  I  think  it  perhaps  explains  how 
it  came  about  that  the  President  re- 
ceived the  amount  of  telegrams  favoring 
his  action  that  the  White  House  has 
indicated. 


CONGRESSIONAL     MAIL     ON     THE 
MINING  OF  HAIPHONG  HARBOR 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  tmd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  Members,  in  response  to  my 
friends  from  Ohio,  that  most  of  the  mail 
I  get  against  the  action  of  the  President 
on  this  subject  is  on  obviously  prepared 
mimeographed  or  typewritten  prepared 
sheets,  or  is  otherwise  clearly  the  result 
of  an  organized  effort  by  the  opposition. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  none 
of  the  mail  that  I  have  received  on  this 
subject  has  been  obviously  organized. 
They  have  been  individual  letters  and 
telegrams,  and  individual  telephone  calls, 
many  from  people  I  know,  and  many 
from  people  I  have  never  met  before. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  have  not  seen  the  gen- 
tleman's questionnaire,  of  course,  but 
sometimes  that  makes  a  difference,  too, 
the  way  you  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  not  referring 
to  questionnaires.  I  am  referring  to  un- 
solicited communications.  I  will  be  glad 
to  make  them  available  to  the  gentleman 
if  he  would  like  to  peruse  them. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  think  I  have  enough 
communications,  both  ways,  from  my 
own  constituents,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
most  of  them  in  opposition  are  obviously 
prepared  or  inspired  by  organized  groups 
of  people  who  think  like  the  gentleman 
thinks. 


ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF 
GOV.  GEORGE  C.  WALLACE 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
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extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  a  leading  con- 
tender for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President,  marks  a  turning  back  of 
the  clock  in  a  most  tragic  fashion.  We 
have  all  prayed  that  the  loss  of  the  Ken- 
nedys and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to 
the  assassin's  bullet  in  the  1960's  marked 
the  end  of  a  chaotic  and  murderous 
political  epidemic  in  American  political 
life.  We  had  hopes  of  a  more  healthful 
climate  for  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  Ap- 
parently, this  was  not  to  be. 

All  decent  people  moum  this  tragedy. 
Not  oTily  do  we  sympathize  with  the  Ken- 
nedys, Kings,  and  Wallaces.  The  real 
concern  must  be  for  the  very  spirit  and 
moral  fiber  of  our  system.  It  epitomizes 
the  decay  of  our  system,  or  our  people, 
or  both. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  a  remedy 
inasmuch  as  the  cause  remains  so  elu- 
sive. Is  the  problem  coimected  with  a 
breakdown  in  oiu*  legal  system  and  more 
specifically  that  of  criminal  law?  Our 
Constitution  is  said  to  call  for  "speedy 
justice."  Yet  it  can  be  convincingly  ar- 
gued on  the  basis  of  past  examples  that 
this  murder  or  attempt  thereof  will  not 
be  prosecuted,  tried,  and  appealed  with 
either  speed  or  justice  to  society.  It  might 
be  argued  perhaps  with  equal  sincerity 
and  rationale  that  the  cause  is  more  in- 
tangible and  lies  in  our  refusal  to  give 
necessary  attention  to  the  sociological 
components  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here, 
nor  is  there  time,  to  explore  the  reason 
for  our  sickness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  recognize 
that  the  sickness,  indeed,  does  exist.  Let 
us  not  pause  nor  rest  until  we  have  found 
the  cause  or  causes  and  then  call  upon 
all  the  scientific,  social,  and  political  in- 
genuity at  our  disposal  to  apply  the  rem- 
edies. If  each  of  us  will  accept  such  a 
commitment,  I  can  then  see  a  bright  and 
shining  national  futiu-e  emerging  from 
the  dawn.  But  if  we  refuse  the  com- 
mitment, it  is  my  fear  that  our  Nation 
may  be  in  its  twilight,  slowly  submerging 
into  darkness  that  signals  the  end. 


THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  AND 
SMALL  BUSINESSES  ARE  BEING 
LIQUIDATED  BECAUSE  OF  HIGH 
FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAXES 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
msu-ks  and  to  include  extraneous 
mattar.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  farmers  are  being  forced  off  their 
lands  and  small  businesses  are  being 
liquidated  because  of  high  Federal  estate 
taxes,  which  require  valuation  of  such 
properties,  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  at 
current  market  value  rather  than  with 
reference  to  the  income-producing  value 
of  the  property  as  farmland  or  as  a  going 
business  operation.  This  type  of  liquida- 
tion is  a  blow  at  the  very  basis  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

With  other  Members  I  am  cosponsor 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelius)  of  H.R.  8341  which  is  designed 


to  remedy  this  situation,  by  permitting 
a  valuation  at  death  based  upon  the  rea- 
sonable earning  power  of  the  farm  or 
business.  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  measure;  and  I  in- 
clude and  insert  in  my  remarks  a  timely 
news  item  on  this  subject  which  was 
printed  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch  of  May  14,  1972: 

I  Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
May  14.  1972 1 

Farmers  Forced  Off  Land 
New  Tork. — ^Thousands  of  American  farm- 
ers are  being  driven  off  their  lands,  forced  to 
sell  their  farms  to  real  estate  speculators, 
some  of  them  say,  because  of  the  method 
used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
assess  inheritance  taxes. 

Such  taxes  are  assessed  on  what  the  land 
could  be  sold  for,  rather  than  what  it  is 
worth  as  farmland.  Thus,  many  people  who 
have  inherited  farms  have  had  to  sell  them 
to  developers  simply  to  pay  the  taxes. 

As  a  result,  the  IRS  is  being  termed  partly 
responsible  for  destroying  a  segment  of 
American  agriculture  and.  at  the  same  time, 
accelerating  the  spread  of  the  suburbs. 

PAST   DECADE 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  value  of  agrl- 
cultxiral  lands  within  easy  access  to  metro- 
politan areas  has  skyrocketed  as  land  spec- 
ulators have  bought  up  every  available  piece 
of  property.  The  value  of  this  land  for  agri- 
culture, however,  has  largely  remained  con- 
stant or  has  declined. 

The  IRS  Insists  on  assessing  all  agrlctil- 
tural  land  at  the  "price  at  which  property 
would  change  hands  between  a  willing  buyer 
and  a  willing  seller." 

The  result  has  been  that  farmers  holding 
property  whose  value  for  development  is  five 
to  10  times  its  agricultural  worth,  have  been 
forced  to  sell  to  the  waiting  speculators 
simply  to  pay  their  Inheritance  taxes,  which 
run  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 

That  the  situation  became  most  acute  very 
recently  is  largely  attributable  to  the  devel- 
oping pattern  of  change  In  suburban 
America. 

1970    CENSUS 

The  1970  census  disclosed  that  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  the  United  States  is 
the  suburbs  and  the  fastest  shrinking  is  the 
rural  areas.  But  of  even  greater  significance  is 
the  evidence  that  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  suburban  population  is  in  the 
so-called  "extirban  areas" — those  counties  be- 
tween suburbs  and  countryside. 

It  is  here  that  the  real  estate  speculators 
are  most  busily  at  work. 

A  spokesman  for  the  IRS  said,  "We've  been 
aware  of  the  problem  really  for  several  years 
and.  of  course,  what' it  boils  down  to  is  that 
under  the  lav;  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
set  the  tax  on  the  value  the  land  sells  for 
rather  than  on  the  value  the  property  would 
be  used  for.  It  wo\ild  take  legislation  to 
change  the  practice." 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts  at  re- 
form. Rep.  Graham  Purcell,  D-Texas,  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  has  intro- 
duced each  year  for  the  last  four  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  change  of  the  valuation  cri- 
terion. 

At  last  count,  there  were  six  bills  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
one  in  the  Senate,  all  waiting  for  action. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  con- 
cern it  has  aroused  in  agricultural  America 
are  Indlcatec  by  the  search  for  methods  to 
circumvent  the  regulations. 

In  the  Dade  County  area  surrounding  Mi- 
ami, almost  all  farms  have  by  now  been  in- 
corporated. The  corporate  farmer  is  able  each 
year  to  transfer  a  small  amount  of  stock  to 
bis  children  as  gifts,  easing  the  final  impact 
of  inheritance  taxes  when  he  dies. 

A  few  states  have  set  up  agricultural  land 


use  districts.  They  require  farmland  under 
regulation  to  remain  in  farming  for  a  certain 
period  of  years. 

In  California,  the  Land  Conservation  Act 
of  1965  enables  a  farmer  to  contract  with  the 
county  government  not  to  put  farmland  up 
for  sale  for  at  least  10  years,  enabling  the 
state  to  assess  the  land  at  agricultural  rates. 

But  a  new  and  more  recent  law  may  change 
this.  It  provides  that  if  not  enough  of  this 
restricted  land  is  sold,  the  county  assessor 
may  use  the  income  of  the  land  to  determine 
its  value  for  assessment. 

Joseph  A.  Janelll,  governmental  affairs  spe- 
cialist of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, is  concerned  that  "the  IRS  Just  might 
say  this  new  law  is  a  temporary  expedient 
and  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  do  It  this 
way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  is  needed  to  save 
the  family  farm  and  the  family  business 
from  taxation  which  in  this  field  is  too 
often  literally  a  "death  tax"  to  these  pri- 
vate enterprises. 


WHEN? 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  FBI  have  a  suspect  in  the 
shooting  of  Governor  Wallace  and  they 
have  the  handgun  they  think  he  used. 
Unfortunately,  they  cannot  do  anything 
about  the  spectre  of  violence  that  the  man 
and  the  weapon  represent.  The  Secret 
Service  has  increased  their  protection 
of  presidential  candidates  and  potential 
candidates,  but  even  if  there  were  100 
agents  for  each  candidate,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  prevent  the  kind  of  tragedy 
that  occurred  Monday  in  Laurel,  Md.  It 
is  simply  too  easy  to  get  close  to  a  can- 
didate, and  it  is  too  easy  to  get  hold  of 
a  handgun. 

While  we  condemn  the  attempt  at  as- 
sassination, while  we  increase  the  pro- 
tection for  candidates,  while  we  deplore 
the  atmosphere  of  violence  in  this  coun- 
try, we  might  also  consider  doing  some- 
thing besides  wringing  our  hands.  What 
happened  to  Governor  Wallace  happens 
with  imbelievable  frequency  on  the 
streets  of  every  big  city  in  this  country 
every  night  and  day.  Many  of  the  vic- 
tims are  not  as  fortunate  as  the  Gov- 
ernor. Last  year,  more  than  10,000  Amer- 
icans were  killed  with  handguns — by 
murderers  and  robbers  and  just  plain 
people  who  happened  to  have  a  handgun 
nearby  when  they  got  into  an  argument 
with  a  friend. 

We  cannot  eliminate  the  threat  of 
political  assassination.  We  cannot  elimi- 
nate the  kind  of  handgun  crime  that 
threatens  to  tear  our  big  cities  apart,  but 
we  can  stop  encouraging  it  with  indiffer- 
ence. We  can  stop  listening  to  the  peo- 
ple who  loudly  complain  that  stopping 
the  national  traffic  in  handguns  will  "in- 
convience"  them  because  they  won't 
be  able  to  buy  gims  to  shoot  at  tar- 
gets. It  might  be  time  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  victims — who  have 
been  cut  down  with  a  weapon  that  has 
only  one  useful  function — killing  other 
human  beings.  Most  of  th£  people  in  this 
country  want  tough  handgun  control. 
They  think  that  there  are  too  many 
handguns  in  this  coimtry  now,  that  we 
have    enough    handguns    and    enough 
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crime.  They  realize  the  two  go  together. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  as  the  Congress, 
we  have  not  come  to  the  same  realiza- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  said 
yesterday  that  it  took  only  10  minutes  to 
trace  the  handgun  used  in  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Governor  Wallace.  A 
Treasury  spokesman  said: 

The  trace  was  possible,  because  of  the  1968 
federal  gun  control  law. 

The  handgun  by  the  way  is  known  as 
the  "Undercover  2,"  a  .38-caliber  model 
manufactured  by  the  Charter  Arms  Corp. 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  steel  pistol  has 
a  barrel  of  1%  inches,  weighs  16  oimces 
and  measures  6 'A  inches  in  length.  The 
handgun  is  good  for  shooting  people  at 
close  range,  and  Monday  it  performed 
beautifully  for  the  person  who  shot  Gov- 
ernor Wallace. 

That  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  which 
was  responsible  for  the  quick  trace  is  the 
same  law  that  has  been  denounced  and 
ridiculed  so  often  by  the  people  opposed 
to  handgun  control  legislation.  No  doubt 
their  criticism  will  be  muted  for  several 
weeks  now.  No  one  argues  that  the  Gun 
Control  Act  is  a  model  law.  It  has  been 
diluted  and  imdermined  by  Congress  al- 
most from  the  day  it  was  enacted,  but  the 
law  does  work.  It  is  better  than  nothing. 
The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  enabled  law 
enforcement  officials  to  trace  that  .38 
caliber  revolver.  Now,  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  enact  legislation  that 
would  prevent  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  handgims. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  (H  JR.  915) 
which  would  ban  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  handgims,  except  for  the  pohce, 
the  military,  and  licensed  gim  clubs 
which  keep  the  weapons  locked  up  on 
their  premises.  It  is  strong  legislation, 
but  with  the  number  of  people  who  are 
killed  and  wounded  with  handguns  each 
year,  we  need  nothing  less.  I  would  hope 
that  Congress  will  consider  the  shooting 
of  Governor  Wallace  and  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  happen- 
ing again.  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues take  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
legislation  that  has  been  proposed  to  stop 
the  sale  and  manufactiu^  of  this  deadly 
weapon.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot  go  on 
like  this  much  longer. 

I  would  like  to  insert  several  news- 
paper articles  in  the  Record  to  give  my 
colleagues  an  indication  of  some  of  the 
reaction  to  the  Wallace  shooting 


[From 


the    Christian    Monitor, 
May  17,  1972] 
GtJN  Control — And  Beyond 


In  the  wake  of  the  unconscionable  shoot- 
ing of  Gov.  George  Wallace,  for  whom  one 
prays  a  swift  recovery,  there  are  at  least  two 
constructive  public  things  the  American  peo- 
ple can  do. 

The  first  is  resolving  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  symbol  and  mstrument  of  assassination 
and  violence  in  America — the  handgun.  There 
are  now  probably  30  million  handguns  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  total  is  being  swelled 
by  another  2.5  milUon  each  year.  This  is 
enough  for  every  other  household  in  the 
country  to  have  such  a  weapon. 

One  can  concede  that  stricter  national  gun 
control  would  not  of  itself  disarm  criminals 
nor  thwart  the  would-be  political  assassin. 
It  is  true  that  It  is  people's  thought,  not  a 
piece  of  metal,  that  harbors  or  releases  mur- 
derous intent. 


And  yet,  given  the  staggering  totals  of 
weapons  In  private  hands  in  America,  and  the 
totals  of  aggression  Involving  those  weapons, 
In  good  conscience  one  can  only  conclude 
that  strict  and  effective  gun  control  laws 
must  be  adopted  forthwith.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  recall  of  all  handguns,  the  melting 
down  of  most  of  them,  and  the  use  of  the 
remainder  only  for  special  purposes  and  by 
special  permit. 

We  believe  that  this  is  politically  attain- 
able, despite  the  pessimism  of  skeptics. 
Therefore,  we  urge  that  such  stern  control 
measures  be  pushed.  Even  differences  in 
ethnic  makeup  cannot  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  American  gun-crime 
levels  and  those  of  other  nations.  Britain, 
for  instance,  a  year  ago  had  only  l/300th 
as  many  gun-murders  as  the  U.S.,  with  one 
fourth  the  U.S.  population.  A  return 
to  saner  levels  of  social  conduct  can  only 
come  about  when  the  number  of  arms  in 
private  hands  is  drastically  reduced.  If 
citizens  would  only  match  the  pressures 
brought  on  Congress  by  firearms  pro- 
ponents, by  writing  letters  to  their  legis- 
lators, this  lamentably  tardy  gun  control 
could  be  won. 

The  second  constructive  step  the  people 
can  take  foUowing  the  Wallace  shooting  is 
to  consider  the  full  range  of  violence- 
inciting  aspects  of  modern  life.  Movies  which 
glorify  cruelty,  television  violence,  maga- 
zines whose  editorial  lenses  distort  all 
events  into  strife — these  daily  poison  the 
social  climate.  More  basically.  Americans 
should  expose  old  myths  about  the  legacy 
of  frontier  life  and  every-man-for-himself 
lawlessness.  The  opposite  of  violence  is 
humane,  honest,  and  democratic  dealing.  If 
one  looks  to  a  higher  power  for  guidance 
in  private  and  national  affairs,  having  obeyed 
all  moral  and  legal  responsibilities,  he  is  act- 
ing to  replace  violence  by  peace  and  decency. 
A  final  point  is  to  stress  again  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  citizens  for  Mr.  Wallace's 
swift  recovery.  His  political  viewpoint  has 
a  right  to  representation  in  national  affairs. 
To  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  cam- 
paign is  to  Infringe  not  only  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's right  to  seek  office,  but  on  the  rights 
of  his  supporters.  This  is  an  injustice  to 
them  and  a  threat  to  the  democratic  political 
system,  which  must  register  all  views  to 
function  truly. 

It  would  be  premature  to  say  with  any 
certainty  what  the  effect  of  the  shooting 
incident  will  have  on  the  Democratic 
nomination  or  Governor  Wallace's  role  in 
it.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  dark 
cloud  of  violence  of  the  past  decade  has 
appeared  again,  and  profoundly  resolute 
prayer  and  action  are  needed  to  dispel  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  17, 
1972] 

The  1968  Law  Aided  Tracing  of  Gun 
(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

Ten  minutes  after  Gov.  George  C.  Wal- 
lace was  shot,  the  Treasury  Department  had 
traced  ownership  of  the  gun  used  in  the 
murder  attempt  to  Arthur  Herman  Bremer — 
the  Milwaukee  loner  accused  of  trying  to 
assassinate  the  Alabama  governor. 

"The  trace  was  possible."  a  Treasury 
spokesman  said  yesterday,  "because  of  the 
1968  federal  gun  control  law" — passed  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  assassinations  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  attempt  to  Identify  the  owner  of  the 
gun  began  seconds  after  Wallace  was  shot, 
as  Bremer  was  being  wrestled  to  the  ground 
and  a  Secret  Service  agent  grabbed  the  pis- 
tol. 

The  gun,  agents  of  the  Treasury's  Divi- 
sion of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Di- 
vision confirmed  yesterday,  was  a  .38-callber 
model  manufactured  by  the  Charter  Arms 
Corp.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Known  as  the  Charter  Arms  "Undercover- 


2."  the  steel  pistol  has  a  barrel  of  1%  Inches, 
weighs  16  ounces  and  measures  6%  Inches 
In  length. 

The  weapon,  which  sells  for  $80  to  $85, 
was  described  by  one  gun  expert  yesterday 
as  "one  of  the  smallest,  lightest  .38  special 
steel  frame  revolvers  made."  He  added:  "A 
gun  this  length  cant  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose but  shooting  people." 

After  the  Secret  Service  agent  had  re- 
covered tbe  weapon  at  the  Laurel  Plaza  Shop- 
ping Center,  its  serial  number  was  telephoned 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and   Firearms   Division  In   Washington. 

Agents  of  the  division  Immediately  con- 
tacted the  manufacturer,  which  under  the 
1968  gun  control  law  is  required  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  aU  firearms  It  distributes  to  whole- 
saUe  and  retail  outlets. 

Prom  Charter  Arms,  Treasury  agenU 
learned  that  the  pistol  recovered  in  Laurel 
had  been  part  of  a  shipment  sold  to  a  Mil- 
waukee gun  shop,  which  the  dei)artment  re- 
fused to  Identify   "for  legal  reasons." 

However,  spokesmen  confirmed  that  agents 
were  told  by  the  retailer  that  the  pistol  had 
been  purchased  on  Jan.  13  by  a  man  who 
Identified  himself  as  Arthxir  Herman  Bremer. 
Under  the  1968  federal  law,  retail  firearms 
dealers  must  be  licensed  and  must  require 
gun  purchasers  to  fill  out  a  form  listing 
name,  address,  height,  and  weight. 

The  law  also  requires  the  purchaser  to 
sign  the  form  and  answer  such  questions 
as  whether  he  is  a  convicted  felon,  a  fugi- 
tive, a  narcotics  user  or  mental  patient. 

"It  was  an  effective  search."  a  Treasury 
spokesman  said  yesterday,  "because  of  that 
law.  Without  it  we  might  have  been  able  to 
make  the  trace  but  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult." 

Under  three  new  gun  control  bills  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress,  the  sale 
of  the  weapon  used  In  the  Wallace  assas- 
sination attempt  would  be  illegal  because  of 
its  short  barrel  length. 

The  bills,  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  JuvenUe  Delinquency, 
would  ban  the  sale  of  all  firearms  with 
barrels  of  1  %  inches  or  less.  Sponsors  of  the 
legislation  maintain  such  short-barreled 
weapons  are  useful  only  for  shooting  peo- 
ple at  close  range. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  19721 
Guns,  the  Governor  and  the  Congress 
As  Governor  George  Corley  Wallace  lay  un- 
der the  scalpels  of  a  team  of  this  area's  fire.'t 
surgeons  Monday  night,  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, statesmen  and  politicians  of  all  strlpej 
took  to  the  television  stump  to  deplrre 
"senseless  violence"  in  our  society,  to  wonder 
about  the  health  of  the  body  politic  and  to 
raise  deep  questions  about  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  violence  running  Just  millimeters 
under  the  surface  In  our  country.  Too  little 
is  known  at  this  point,  it  seems  to  us.  about 
the  suspect  in  the  Wallace  shooting  to  draw 
any  sweeping  conclusions  as  to  whether  thii 
act  illuminates  dark  recesses  in  all  the  rest 
of  us  or  Indeed  as  to  what  this  all  means  cr 
will  come  to  mean  in  the  political  procesics 
of  the  United  States. 

We  do  know  a  few  things,  though.  First 
GoveDior  Wallace  was  shot  with  a  har.c'. 
gun.  Second,  the  man  whom  federal  and 
state  authorities  have  identified  as  the  sus- 
pect in  the  shooting  was  arrested  last  Octo- 
ber in  Wisconsin  on  a  coi-.cealed  weapo3-..«i 
charge.  Finally,  we  know  that  gun  control 
legislation  has  been  dragged  before  an  uv.- 
willing  Congress  year  after  year — to  no  avail. 
■yet,  there  we  all  were,  on  Monday.  May 
16,  1972  with  a  presidential  candidate  cut 
open  on  an  operating  table,  with  our  leaders 
crying  about  his  spilt  blood  and  with  the 
memories  of  Friday,  November  22,  1963, 
Thursday,  AprU  4,  1968  and  Wednesday. 
June  5,  1968,  etched  IndeUbly  in  our  minds 
and  upon  our  collective  spirits.  And  still, 
through  all  the  days  of  all  those  years  of 
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grief  for  our  honored  public  men,  for  peace 
officers  by  the  score  and  for  unnamed  and 
little  noted  private  citizens,  murdered, 
maimed  and  accidentally  klUed  by  private 
weapons  In  unlicensed  hands,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  pass  the  sort  of  gun  control 
legislation  that  would  make  these  grievous 
public  and  private  events  much  less  likely  to 
occur. 

Today.  May  17.  1972.  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  can  and  should  seize  the  occa- 
sion to  bring  us  out  of  our  national  delin- 
quency. The  committee  meets  this  morning 
to  consider  various  proposals  for  regulating 
the  use  and  circulation  of  guns  In  ovu:  so- 
ciety. This  newspap>er  has  long  advocated 
strong  gun  control  legislation  and  we  see  no 
earthly  reason  to  urge  any  less  today.  We  be- 
lieve that  handguns  should  be  available  only 
to  authorized  military  and  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  to  others  only  upon  the  most 
carefully  circumscribed  showing  of  need  or 
in  gun  clubs  where  their  use  is  strictly  lim- 
ited to  sporting  purposes.  All  long  guns 
should  be  registered  and  their  owners  li- 
censed to  use  them.  Such  legislation  has  long 
seemed  reasonable,  necessary  and  even  urgent 
to  us.  Nothing  underscores  the  urgency  of 
such  legislation  more  than  the  lifelong  paral- 
ysis now  predicted  for  Governor  Wallace. 

We  do  not  argue  that  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  will  make  every  presidential  can- 
didate safe  from  attack  or  that  it  will  elimi- 
nate gunplay  from  our  national  life.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  millions  of  guns  in 
private  hands  all  over  the  nation  and  that 
even  after  the  passage  of  strong  regulatory 
legislation,  there  will  be  a  virulent  black 
market  in  Illegal  weapons.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  strong  regulatory  leg- 
islation strictly  enforced  might  have  made  it 
harder  for  a  man  picked  up  on  a  weapons 
charge  last  October  to  acquire  a  snub-nosed 
38  in  January — as  the  suspect  In  the  Wallace 
shooting  is  said  to  have  done.  And  it  might 
make  it  harder  for  a  lot  of  other  people  to 
acquire  weapons  too,  thereby  saving  the  lives 
and  health  of  a  number  of  politicians,  wives, 
mothers,  policemen,  lovers,  strangers.  The 
passage  of  such  legislation  would  do  much  to 
change  the  atmosphere  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  our  doubts  about  violence  In  our 
national  life  trouble  us  deeply. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  our  leaders — 
all  of  those  presidential  candidates.  Includ- 
ing the  President  himself — who  were  so  ful- 
some in  their  denvinciatlon  of  violence  two 
days  ago  might  strike  a  more  positive  note  by 
setting  forth  clear  positions  favoring  strong 
gun  control  legislation.  Governor  Wallace, 
himself,  could  do  the  nation  a  great  service 
by  reconsidering  his  strong  position  in  oppo- 
sition to  gun  laws.  For  In  the  end.  it  Is  useless 
to  deplore  "senseless  violence."  no  matter 
how  passionately  and  eloquently,  while  doing 
nothing  about  It,  Just  as  it  Is  senseless  to  ig- 
nore a  practical  opportunity  right  at  hand  to 
begin  to  curb  that  violence. 

Strong  and  sensible  gun  control  legislation 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  now. 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  17, 1972 1 

Shooting  of  Wallace  Spurs  a  New  Effort  To 

Tighten  Gun  Control 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington,  May  16. — The  attempted 
assassination  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama  with  an  American-made,  $80  bar- 
gain revolver  of  a  type  that  has  been  barred 
as  an  Import  since  1968  spurred  anew  here 
today  the  periodic  and  usually  unsuccessful 
efforts  of  g\m  law  reformers  to  tighten  Fed- 
eral firearms  legislation. 

A  test  vote  was  scheduled  tomorrow  In  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  a  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  to  anyone  but  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  snub-nosed,  readily  conceal- 
able  weapons  with  little  or  no  sporting  value. 


such  as  the  revolver  used  In  the  attack  on 
Governor  Wallace. 

Treasury  Department  law  enforcement 
aides  said  that  the  pistol  used  by  Arthur 
Herman  Bremer,  the  31 -year-old  suspect  who 
Is  accused  of  shooting  four  persons  yesterday, 
was  a  .38-callber  snubnosed  revolver  manu- 
factured by  the  Charter  Arms  Corporation  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wounded  along  with  Governor  Wallace 
were  one  of  his  Alabama  State  Police  body- 
guards, a  Secret  Service  agent  and  a  woman 
bystander. 

It  was  learned  today  that  this  was  the  sec- 
ond Charter  Arms  so-called  Undercover  2 
owned  by  Mr.  Bremer. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  said  that 
the  same  model  revolver  caused  Mr.  Bremer's 
one  known  previous  brush  with  the  law,  an 
arrest  in  the  Milwaukee  suburb  of  Fox  Point, 
last  November  for  carrying  a  concealed  weap- 
on. 

The  charge  was  later  reduced  to  disorderly 
conduct,  a  misdemeanor,  and  he  was  con- 
victed. Under  normal  police  routine  that  gun 
was  formally  confiscated  on  Dec.  8,  1971. 

Five  weeks  later  he  bought  another. 

COtTLD  NOT  BE  IMPORTED 

In  an  Interview  today,  Douglas  S.  McClana- 
han.  the  39-year-old  founder  and  board 
chairman  of  Charter  Arms,  acknowledged 
that  under  the  Federal  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  his  company's  five-shot  revolver  with  a 
"two-Inch  barrel" — It  Is  actually  one  and 
seven-eighths  Inches  long,  he  said — could 
not  be  legally  imported. 

He  noted  that  the  same  revolver  with  a  3- 
Inch  barrel,  also  manufactured  by  Charter 
Arms,  would  be  a  legal  Import  under  the 
Federal  law. 

The  1968  act  was  supposed  to  end  the  im- 
portation each  year  of  20,000  to  30,000  cheaply 
made  "Saturday  night  special"  handguns, 
and  thus  reduce  the  rapid  rise  In  crimes  of 
violence  committed  with  "Junk  guns"  selling 
for  $15  to  $30. 

But  it  Imposed  no  standards  of  conceal- 
abillty  on  American-made  handguns,  and  a 
loophole  in  the  law  has  permitted  the  con- 
tinued Importation  of  unassembled  foreign 
parts  that  are  put  together  by  23  companies 
in  this  country  for  legal  sale. 

Both  Government  and  private  firearms  spe- 
cialists said  in  interviews  today  that  Charter 
Arms's  $80  revolver  could  not  be  classified  as 
a  Saturday  night  special.  The  .38-calibre 
snub-nosed  revolver  Is  a  standard  law  en- 
forcement officer's  sldearm.  The  Charter  Arms 
version  sells  for  $12  to  $16  less  than  the  simi- 
lar but  more  widely  known  Smith  &  Wesson 
and  Colt  Revolvers. 

SALES    TO   CIVILIANS 

But  Mr.  McClanahan  said  that  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  lawyer  he  would  not  disclose  what 
proportion  of  Charter  Arms  sales  of  the 
snub-nose  gun  were  to  policemen. 

"Our  competitors  would  really  like  that 
information."  he  said.  There  seemed  little 
doubt,  however,  that  many  sales  were  to 
civilians. 

The  revolver  that  shot  Mr.  Wallace  was 
purchased  by  the  suspect  last  Jan.  13  at 
Casanova  Guns  In  Milwaukee,  according  to 
Treasury  spokesmen.  Under  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  a  revolver  purchaser  and 
the  gun  dealer  must  fill  out  a  Form  4473 — 
Firearms  Transactions  Record,  listing  the 
buyer's  name,  height,  weight,  race,  address 
and  date  and  place  of  birth. 

The  form,  kept  on  file  by  the  dealer  re- 
quires the  buyer  to  swear  that  he  is  not  un- 
der Indictment  for  or  convicted  of  a  felony, 
that  he  is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  that 
ho  is  not  a  drug  addict  or  "adjudicated"  ae  a 
mental  Incompetent,  that  he  has  not  been 
dishonoraUy  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  and  that  he  is  not  an  Illegal  alien  or  a 
United  States  citizen  who  has  renounced  his 
citizenship. 


PKOOr   OF    AGE    NEEDED 


The  sale  may  then  be  legally  completed  If 
the  purchaser  can  offer  proof  that  he  is  over 
21  years  of  age  and  is  a  resident  of  the  state 
la  which  the  gun  Is  bought,  the  two  other 
chief  criteria  In  the  1968  act. 

Martin  Polner,  the  Treasury  Department's 
Director  of  Law  Enforcement,  said  today  that 
detailed  sales  records.  Including  weapons' 
serial  numbers,  required  to  be  maintained 
under  the  act,  had  enabled  Treasury  agents 
to  trace  the  revolver  "within  10  to  15  minutes 
after  we  got  the  information  on  the  gun." 

Charter  Arms  was  asked  by  telephone  to 
whom  it  had  wholesaled  the  weapon  and  the 
point  of  sale  was  traced  by  phone  to  Casa- 
nova Guns  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Polner  would  not  say  whether  Mr. 
Bremer  or  the  Milwaukee  gun  dealer  were 
under  Investigation  for  possible  violations  of 
the  1968  act. 

But  critics  of  the  act.  Including  Senat<Hr 
Birch  Bayh,  Democrat  of  Indiana,  have  In- 
tended that  the  mere  recognition  of  such 
sales  does  nothing  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  "these  vicious  weapons  which  have  no 
legitimate  use"  in  civilian  hands.  Most  sport- 
ing and  target  pistols,  for  ballistic  reasons 
have  longer  barrels  of  5  to  6  Inches  in  length. 

TEST    VOTE    SCHEDULED 

Mr.  Bayh  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee — a  panel  that  has  strug- 
gled to  strengthen  the  Federal  gun  laws  for 
years  because  no  other  com^nlttee  would 
tackle  the  problem— «nd  It  Is  before  this 
subcommittee  that  the  test  vote  will  come 
tomorrow. 

Senator  Bayh  hoped  that  the  eight-mem- 
ber panel  would  improve  his  proposed 
amendment  to  the  1968  act,  which  would 
ban  the  sale  or  transfer  of  a  handgun  to 
anyone  but  a  law  enforcement  officer  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determined, 
after  tests,  that  the  weapon  was  suitable  for 
"lawful  sporting  purposes." 

Tlie  effect  of  the  Bayh  Amendment  would 
apparently  be  to  forbid  the  general  sale  of 
almost  all  pocket  sldearms — those  with  2- 
inch  and  3-lnch  barrels,  or  with  an  overall 
length  of  7  or  7  and  one-half  Inches.  The 
1968  law  already  effectively  prohibits  the 
transportation  of  most  such  weapons. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  17,  1972] 
The  Weasel's  Twist 

There  was  a  recent  time  when  one  might 
have  thought  that  the  terrible  toll  of  leaders 
and  those  who  sought  to  be  leaders  In  the 
decade  of  1960s  was  an  aberration,  that  some- 
bow  now  the  American  nation  was  restored 
to  sanity.  The  attempted  assassination  of 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  has  dis- 
pelled that  error,  and  it  has  been  replaced 
with  the  sad  relearnlng  that  running  for  pub- 
lic office — high  or  low — is  still  so  risky  that 
the  office  seeker  must  be  more  stringently 
protected  against  the  people  he  seeks  to  lead. 

To  Wallace  and  his  family,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  victims  of  Monday's  shooting,  we  ex- 
tend sympathy  and  all  wishes  for  an  early 
recovery.  The  specter  of  disability  hangs  over 
the  governor;  we  would  remind  him  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  not  deterred 
by  physical  disability  from  running  for  office, 
and  Wallace  has  the  same  right  to  be  heard. 

What  a  terrible  blow  is  this  latest  mani- 
festation of  political  violence  to  our  tightly 
held  beliefs  in  how  the  process  of  election 
should  be  conducted!  Are  candidates  and 
officeholders  alike  to  be  as  Nero  was  in  the 
last  years  of  his  reign,  fearful  to  go  anywhere 
but  the  most  secure  areas?  Must  "public  ap- 
pearances" be  limited  to  television  studios 
which  are  themselves  the  centers  of  armed 
camps?  These  things,  we  used  to  believe,  hap- 
pened only  in  faraway  places,  or  to  gangsters 
In  our  own  land. 

The  roster  of  the  last  decade  is  horrendous. 
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There  Is  the  official  violence  of  Orangeburg. 
Kent  State.  Jackson  State  and  Attica.  There 
is  the  individual  violence  which  has  brought 
down  John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  Malcolm  X,  and  now  Wal- 
lace. Even  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  had  the 
right  to  a  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
would  die  In  bed. 

We  Uve  In  a  climate  of  violence.  A  century 
away  from  the  frontier,  we  rejoice  in  vio- 
lence. An  "action-packed"  television  drama 
Is  followed  by  the  real  life  picture  of  a  pres- 
idential candidate  surrounded  by  police  and 
Secret  Service  agents,  their  eyes  sweeping 
like  lighthouse  beams  to  spot  the  threat  be- 
lon  It  strikes.  A  century  away  from  the 
frontier,  we  still  have  men  riding  shotgun. 
What  William  Butler  Yeats  said  of  his  native 
Ireland  in  1919  Is  applicable  today: 

We  who  seven  years  ago 
Talked  of  honor  and  of  truth. 
Shriek  with  pleasure  when  we  show 
The  weasel's  twist,  the  weasel's  tooth. 

As  government  becomes  more  authoritari- 
an, and  parties  more  inclined  towards  self- 
Justification  than  seeking  honor  and  truth, 
the  i«6t  of  the  nation  becomes  polarized,  in- 
flamed. If  the  examples  of  the  past  were  not 
enough,  the  Incidents  of  Monday  afternoon 
In  Maryland  should  teach  us  that  anyone — 
anyone — who  attempts  for  his  own  vainglory 
or  political  purposes  to  divide  and  segment 
America  must  share  the  responslblUty  tor 
the  public  climate  in  which  madmen  feel 
they  can  act. 

Moreover,  the  list  on  which  Wallace's  name 
now  appears  Is  swelled  a  thousandfold  by 
victims  whose  names  are  not  as  famous.  This 
latest  act  of  mlndlessness  should  carry  one 
message:  If  we  as  a  nation  act  Uke  vicious 
children,  our  lives  must  be  stricttired  as  are 
thoM  of  vicious  chUdren.  Strict  controls  over 
the  manufacture  and  sales  of  handguns — 
these  chUdren's  toys— are  more  vital  than 
ever.  As  Tom  Wicker  put  it  In  Tuesday's  New 
Tork  'nmee:  "The  blatant  availabUlty  of 
guns  In  America  simply  cannot  be  set  aside 
or  dlscotinted  as  a  major  source  of  violent 
crtme." 

There  Is  good  draft  legislation  l>efore  the 
Congress  on  handguns  (we  have  long  since 
lost  faith  In  Illinois  legislators  to  acquit 
themselves  like  responsible  human  beings  In 
this  regard).  It  must  be  passed  before  our 
national  preoccupation  with  violence  thrusts 
more  weapons  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  seek  the  bubble  reputaUon  by  shoot- 
ing down  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  17,  19721 
Gdns— When  Will  We  Evee  Leabn? 

(By  Jack  Griffin) 
The  madness  of  man,  the  utter  Insanity 
sometimes    of    his    reasoning,    can    stretch 
from   a  parking  lot   in  Laurel,  Md.,  to   an 
L  train  on  Chicago's  South  Side. 

Last  Saturday,  a  young  man,  Michael 
Kulis.  a  student  who  really  cared  for  those 
who  lived  around  him,  was  shot  to  death 
for  a  handful  of  nickels  and  dimes  he  might 
have  been  carrying  on  his  person. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  soft  sunlight  of 
Maryland,  Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  was  gunned  down  for  his  polit- 
ical beliefs. 

When  in  the  hell  are  we  ever  going  to 
learn? 

Hate,  an  animal  Insensltlvlty  to  another 
man,  these  may  have  been  the  driving  forces. 
But  the  instrument  was  a  gun.  Kulis  and 
Wallace  were  poles  apart  In  philosophy,  shot 
for  different  reasons,  but  they  were  victims 
of  the  same  thing.  A  gun. 

Oh,  all  right.  I  know  the  venom  that  will 
be  spit  my  way  by  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
and  the  lUlnols  Rifle  Assn.,  and  all  those 
others  who  find  In  the  gun  a  sense  of 
superiority. 


I  know  all  their  tired  and  useless,  but 
unfortunately  overwhelming  arguments. 
I've  been  smothered  with  them  before.  I 
even  know  the  threats  of  some  of  them. 

THE   T7STTAL  BOGETMEN 

Take  away  our  guns,  they  wail,  and  when 
the  Russians  come,  or  the  Red  Chinese,  or 
the  North  Vietnamese,  or  the  Martians  in- 
vade us  we  wiU  be  able  to  fight  them  only 
with  pitchforks. 

Oh,  for  Gods  sake,  I  can  Just  picture  the 
local  gun  club  down  at  the  seashore  driving 
off  tanks  with  No.  6  blrdshot. 

Yeah,  I  know  the  one,  the  argument  that 
guns  don't  kill.  That  It's  the  man,  not  the 
weapon.  The  hell  guns  don't  kill.  They  damn 
sure  do,  because  that's  their  primary 
function. 

Now,  we  get  to  the  one  about  a  pistol  in 
the  house  keeps  the  burglars  away.  That 
one  is  beautiful.  I  want  to  cry  when  I  hear 
that  one  ring  across  the  land. 

A  loaded  pistol  around  the  house  is  an 
open  invitation  for  a  4-year-old  kid  to  blow 
his  head  off  when  his  mother  Isn't  looking. 
The  NRA  Itself  in  previous  literature  preaches 
that  a  gun  and  its  ammunition  should  be 
kept  apart  when  children  are  in  the  house. 

That  being  the  case,  you're  going  to  have 
to  have  one  helluva  obliging  burglar  in  the 
bouse.  You're  going  to  have  to  ask  the  burglar 
to  wait  downstairs  while  you  find  the  bullets 
to  load  your  gun. 

And,  of  course.  I  know  that  people  die 
every  day  from  a  knife  or  an  auto,  or  a  bar  of 
soap  In  the  bathtub.  And  these  are  not  out- 
lawed. But  I'll  teU  you  something,  I'd  a 
damn  sight  rather  face  a  man  with  a  sling- 
shot than  a  .38  caliber  pistol. 

TO   KNOW   IS   TO   FEAR 

Look,  baby,  I  know  about  guns.  Maybe 
more  than  a  lot  of  nuts  who  think  I  should 
be  deported.  I  grew  up  on  guns,  hunted  with 
them  when  I  was  a  kid  and  fought  two  wars 
with  them.  And  maybe  that's  why  they  scare 
the  hell  out  of  me  now,  and  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  them. 

Nobody  has  ever  seriously  suggested  that 
all  the  guns  be  confiscated  In  this  country, 
that  the  hunter  be  denied  his  sport.  Just  a 
uniform  federal  law  that  will  make  it  difficult 
to  buy  a  piece  of  machinery  designed  to  kill 
another  person. 

Sure,  I  know  that  criminals  and  idiots  and 
flaming  nitwits  are  able  to  get  a  gun  illegal- 
ly, but  that's  largely  because  there  are  so 
damn  many  guns  available. 

Local,  statewide  gun  laws  are  admirable, 
but  Ineffective.  What  does  it  matter  if  a  man 
Is  denied  a  gun  In  one  state,  and  has  only  to 
walk  across  the  line  to  buy  it  in  another? 

A  man  bought  a  rifie  from  a  mall-order 
house  to  kill  a  President,  another  got  his  at 
a  sporting  goods  store  and  assassinated  one 
of  this  country's  finest  black  leaders.  A  sena- 
tor died  from  a  madman's  pistol. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  make  it 
easy  for  a  man  to  shoot  a  governor,  or  kill  a 
kid  riding  home  on  an  L  train? 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  17, 1972 1 
America  and  the  Handgun 

The  shooting  of  Gov  George  Wallace  raises 
once  again  the  question  whether  new  laws 
are  necessary  to  restrict  the  manxifacture.  Im- 
port, purchase,  and  use  of  handguns  in  the 
United  States. 

This  was  to  be  expected.  A  similar  cry  for 
gun  control  followed  the  assassinations  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy in  1968.  In  the  emotionalism  of  that 
time,  America  as  characterized  as  a  sick, 
vloIence-prone,  gun-totlng  society  which 
needed  to  be  protected  against  Itself.  The 
same  Is  being  repeated  now. 

We  don't  think  America  is  sick  We  don't 
think  we  are  any  more  violence-prone  than 
most  countries,  or  that  political  assassina- 
tions are  more  characteristic  of  this  country 
than  of  most  others.  What  does  distinguish 


this  country,  however.  Is  the  case  with  which 
almost  anybody  can  locate  and  acquire  a  gun. 
The  nation's  gunowners  (often  referred  to 
as  "the  gun  lobby  ")  make  a  cogent  argument 
in  opposition  to  controls.  The  second  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  Constitution  states:  "A 
well  regulated  mllita  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." Thus,  they  claim,  giui  control  is  un- 
constitutional. 

The  majority  of  gun  owners  are  law-abid- 
ing farmers,  sportsmen,  and  private  citizens 
who  do  not  commit  crimes.  After  all.  It  is 
criminals,  not  gtuis.  who  kill  people. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  gun  control 
laws  on  the  books  in  this  country  ('includ- 
ing Chicago  and  Illinois  statutes) ,  but  they 
have  failed  to  work  because  criminals  do  not 
obey  them.  Qun  control  laws  are  effective  only 
after  the  fact,  their  opponents  say,  and  there 
are  so  many  Illegal  guns  already  In  circula- 
tion that  a  ban  on  them  would  be  next  to 
useless  in  terms  of  reducing  crime.  Political 
assassins,  they  add,  are  mentally  unbalanced 
fanatics  who  are  impossible  to  stop  with  or 
without  gun  control  laws. 

All  this  is  largely  true,  but  the  Constitution 
was  vifritten  at  a  time  when  police  were  all 
but  nonexistent  and  men  carried  swords  and 
saddle  pistols  as  a  matter  of  course.  Times 
have  considerably  changed.  Does  the  Con- 
stitution require  that  everyone  have  free  ac- 
cess to  handguns  as  well  as  rifles?  Do  farmers 
and  sportsmen  really  need  handguns?  As  a 
hunting  weapon,  a  handgun  is  next  to  useless. 
It  is  designed  for  the  killing  of  men  at  close 
range,  and  for  little  else. 

True,  gun  control  laws  have  been  relatively 
IneffecUve.  But  if  they  were  combined  with 
sterner  stop  and  frisk  measures  and  harsher 
penalties  for  the  commission  of  crimes  with 
a  gun,  would  they  not  then  work?  Would  not 
control  on  the  manufacture  and  Importation 
of  hand  guns  eventually  dry  up  the  supply? 
Pistols  are  Involved  In  some  92  per  cent  of 
the  homicides  committed  in  this  country 
every  year.  They  are  used  in  96  per  cent  of 
the  robberies.  Must  it  be  so  easy  for  criminals 
to  obtain  them? 

Many  citizens  in  high-crime  areas  say  they 
need  guns  for  self  defense.  But  for  every  in- 
cident in  which  a  grocer  or  homeowner  shoots 
a  robber  in  self-defense,  there  are  several  in 
which  a  grocer  or  homeowner  is  shot  reaching 
for  his  gun,  and  countless  more  in  which  in- 
nocent persons  are  shot  either  by  accident 
or  m  a  trivial  quarrel.  Of  more  than  20.000 
persons  shot  to  death  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  many  die  in  crimes  of  passion  or 
in  accidents  which  would  not  have  occurred 
If  a  gun  had  not  been  handy. 

In  short,  political  assassinations,  tragic  and 
conspicuous  as  they  are,  are  only  part  of  the 
problem.  It  would  be  Illusory  to  think  that 
measures  such  as  we  now  feel  may  be  advis- 
able for  the  control  of  handguns  will  bring 
any  immediate  relief  from  assassinations  or 
other  crime.  But  they  would  quickly  reduce 
the  number  of  unpremeditated  killings  and 
would  ultimately  reduce  the  number  of  oth- 
ers as  well. 

Tho  we  hate  to  see  further  Incursions  on 
state  sovereignty,  federal  legislation  may  be 
the  best  answer.  Southern  and  western  slates 
would  balk  at  stricter  gun  control  laws  as. 
apparently,  would  Illinois,  where  both  Gov. 
Ogilvie  and  his  opponent,  Daniel  Walker,  op- 
pose them.  Nor  are  Slates  in  a  position  to 
control  the  Importation  and  Interstate  com- 
merce In  handguns.  In  any  event,  we  no  long- 
er feel  that  the  right  to  own  a  .45  automatic 
should  have  priority  over  the  chance  of  saving 
lives. 

[From    the    Chicago    DaUy    News,    May    17, 
1972] 

Guns  Versus  Democracy 
Tills   newspaper  has   fought   for   effective 
gun  controls  over  a  good  many  years.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  series  of  assasslna- 
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tlons  of  public  leaders  begun  with  the  mur- 
der of  President  Kennedy  has  provided  the 
strongest  possible  argpument  for  such  con- 
trols. And  It  seema  to  us  now  that  the 
brutal  and  crippling  attack  on  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace  provides  one  more  powerful 
thrust  to  the  argument. 

For  the  man  who  witnesses  say  shot 
Wallace  could  not  have  owned  his  .38  cali- 
ber pistol,  for  example,  under  nunols  Rep. 
Abner  Mlkva's  bill  prohibiting  handgun 
ownership  by  any  except  members  of  the 
police,  and  military,  and  recognized  pistol 
clubs. 

Mlkva's  Is  one  of  the  more  stringent  of 
many  federal  gtun  control  proposals.  The 
reason  there  is  no  effective  federal  control 
is  that  the  opposition  is  well -organized  and 
politically  powerful.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion Itself  has  been  acutely  mindful  of  this 
power,  opposing  "tough"  controls  and 
hedging  even  on  tame  measures.  Wallace 
himself  has  opposed  gun  controls. 

So  we  hope  the  President,  his  Justice  De- 
partment, and  Congress  will  now  take  an- 
other reading  of  the  issue. 

For  the  persistence  of  the  wave  of  as- 
sassinations and  attempted  assassinations 
from  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy  to 
the  assault  on  Wallace  poses  a  threat  to  the 
fabric  of  this  democracy. 

If  our  society  is  to  spawn  such  megalo- 
maniacs, and  if  their  guns  are  to  be  used 
to  deprive  Americans  of  their  freedom  of 
political  choice,  then  curbing  them  Is  a 
matter  of  urgent   national   priority. 

The  prevalence  of  guns  In  the  hands  of 
criminals  has  long  posed  a  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  American  citizens  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  right  to  be  secure  In  their  per- 
sons. Perhaps  this  latest  in  a  series  of  as- 
sassination attempts  will  help  to  bring  the 
Injustice  home  to  our  political  leaders  in 
a  more  personal  way. 


PROPOSED         37.000-ACRE  SNOW 

MOUNTAIN  ..WILDERNESS  AREA  IN 
NORTHERN  LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

(Mr.  DOfi  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  37.000-acre  Snow  Mountain 
Wilderness  Area  in  northern  Lake 
County,  Calif. 

My  introduction  of  this  bill  is  both 
in  response  to  the  views  of  the  people  of 
Lake  County  as  expresesd  formally 
through  the  endorsement  of  their  board 
of  supervisors  for  this  proposal  and  in 
response  to  similar  resolutions  from  two 
other  affected  California  counties,  Glenn 
and  Colusa. 

The  Snow  Mountain  region  is  a  beauti- 
ful, unspoiled  area  that  is  highly  de- 
serving of  the  national  statute  it  would 
be  afforded  following  its  designation  as  a 
wilderness  area.  And,  the  Snow  Mountain 
forests  would  surely  benefit  from  the  land 
use  management  practices  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  followed  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964. 

Wilderness  status  permits  usage  of  the 
area  for  activities  that  are  compatible 
with  retention  of  a  primitive  condition. 
Protecting  the  primeval  envirormient  of 
the  Snow  Mountain  area  includes  the 
implementation  of  congressionally  en- 
acted prohibitions  against  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  roads  and  the  use  of 
motorized  vehicles  in  the  area. 

Under  legislation  adopted  by  the  Con- 


gress, private  landowners  within  areas 
given  wilderness'  designations  are  fully 
protected  in  their  access  to  their  prop- 
erty and,  in  addition,  may  have  the  right 
to  exchange  their  lands  for  other  public 
lands  outside  the  wilderness  area. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  proposal  of  this 
nature  that  comes  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  public  hearings  will 
have  to  be  held  in  the  local  area  to  insure 
that  the  views  of  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned can  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  any  final  decisions  are  made. 

I,  personally,  shall  be  soliciting  con- 
tinued local  input  on  this  question  in 
order  to  refine  fully  the  details  of  this 
proposal  to  make  certain  it  meets  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  the  area. 


EDUCATION    FOR    THE    SEVERELY 
AND  PROFOUNDLY  RETARDED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  — ,  to  provide 
comprehensive  education  programs  for  a 
particularly  neglected  segment  of  our 
population — the  severely  and  profoundly 
retarded.  I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas).  who  is  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education,  is  join- 
ing with  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

Today  the  severely  and  profoimdly  re- 
tarded are  being  excluded  from  almost 
all  public  education  programs.  And  yet 
they,  too,  need  and  can  benefit  from  edu- 
cation training.  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  even  the  most 
profoundly  retarded  respond  to  compre- 
hensive education  programs  if  reached 
early  in  their  childhood.  As  with  normal 
children,  early  cognitive  stimulation  is 
critical  to  intellectual  development  in 
the  retarded  child.  Early  training  can 
make  the  difference  between  an  exist- 
ence of  incontinence  and  Immobility 
or  a  life  of  basic  self-care  and  in  some 
cases,  work. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  to  correct  the  present  omission  in 
our  education  system  by  providing  com- 
prehensive education  programs  specifi- 
cally directed  to  the  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded — those  whose  IQ  level 
is  35  or  less.  The  bill  amends  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  and  community  serv- 
ice centers  working  with  severely  or  pro- 
foundly retarded  children.  Generally,  the 
funds  authorized  under  this  program 
would  finance — 

Innovative  model  programs  for  the 
education  of  the  profoimdly  and  severely 
retarded  children — programs  that  are 
designed  to  enable  these  children  to  de- 
velop as  many  independent  skills  as 
possible  and  to  reach  their  maximum 
potential ; 

Comprehensive  education  programs 
that  will  include  access  to  various  thera- 
pies and  the  development  of  self-help 
skills; 


Inservice  training  for  parents  and 
teachers  playing  a  direct  role  in  the  lives 
of  the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded. 

The  bill  acknowledges  that  most  chil- 
dren who  are  severely  or  profoundly  re- 
tarded have  other  disabilities,  and  pro- 
vides that  no  child  shall  be  precluded 
from  participating  in  a  program  fimded 
under  this  bill  because  of  additional  dis- 
abling conditions. 

In  recent  months  the  public's  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  institutions  for  the  re- 
tarded. Most  brutal  have  been  the  tele- 
vision reports  of  the  conditions  in  Wil- 
lowbrook,  a  State  institution  for  the  re- 
tarded in  New  York  City.  The  conditions 
of  Willowbrook  are  the  product  of  ne- 
glect— today's  neglect  and  that  of  the 
past.  In  many  of  its  wards,  the  smother- 
ing smell  of  filth  and  death  hangs  in  the 
air  and  children  are  left  to  lie  naked  in 
their  own  excrement.  These  children  are 
immobile,  often  grotesquely  distorted 
because  their  muscles  have  atrophied. 
Many  are  incontinent  and  are  often  not 
clothed  or  clothed  in  filth  because  staff- 
ing shortages  make  it  difficult  to  keep 
them  clean.  In  January,  ABC-TV  did  a 
documentary  on  Willowbrook.  Geraldo 
Rivera,  the  commentator  has  written  a 
book  on  the  filming  of  this  documentary. 
Entitled,  "Willowbrook,"  the  book  be- 
gins: 

When  Dr.  Wllklns  slid  back  the  heavy  met- 
al door  of  B  Ward,  building  No.  6.  the  hor- 
rible smell  of  the  place  staggered  me.  It  was 
so  wretched  that  my  first  thought  was  that 
the  air  was  poisonous  and  would  kill  me.  I 
looked  down  to  steady  myself  and  I  saw  a 
freak:  a  grotesque  caricature  of  a  person, 
lying  under  a  sink  on  an  incredibly  filthy 
tile  floor  in  an  incredibly  filthy  bathroom. 
It  was  wearing  trousers,  but  they  were  pulled 
down  around  the  ankles.  It  was  skinny.  It 
was  twisted.  It  was  lying  in  its  own  feces. 
And  it  wasn't  alone.  Sitting  next  to  this 
thing  was  another  freak.  In  a  parody  of 
human  emotion,  they  were  holding  hands. 
They  were  making  a  noise.  It  was  a  walling 
sound  that  I  stiU  hear  and  that  I  will  never 
forget.  I  said  out  loud,  but  to  nobody  in 
particular.  "My  God,  they're  children." 

Wllklns  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Welcome  to 
Willowbrook." 

The  conditions  do  not  have  to  be  this 
way.  Even  the  most  profoundly  retarded 
can  be  taught  to  dress,  tie  their  shoes, 
and  perform  simple  tasks.  Very  few  need 
remain  incontinent.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  retarded  are  members  of 
our  society  too  and  deserve  to  share  in 
its  benefits  and  privileges  tmd  be  given 
the  services  they  need.  If  we  provide  edu- 
cation for  normal  children,  we  have  the 
obligation  to  provide  education  for  the 
retarded.  This  is  not  always  being  done, 
however,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
severely  and  profoundly  retarded.  The 
National  Association  of  Retarded  Chil- 
dren conducted  a  siurey  in  1971  and 
foimd  that  at  best  the  States  are  edu- 
cating only  36  percent  of  the  retarded 
who  are  school  age.  I  was  not  able  to  find 
any  statistics  for  just  the  severely  and 
profoimdly  retarded  because  the  pro- 
grams for  them  are  so  few.  In  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  a  child  under  5  who 
is  not  continent  nor  ambulatory — which 
is  the  case  with  most  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded  at  that  age — is  not  eli- 
gible for  community  services  for  the  re- 
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tarded.  While  the  severely  and  profound- 
ly retarded  now  make  up  almost  half  of 
the  Nation's  institutionalized  retarded 
population— in  New  York  the  profoundly 
retai-ded  alone  are  40.7  percent  of  the 
population— less  than  10  percent  on  a 
countrywide  basis  are  being  given  any- 
thing more  than  custodial  care. 

In  a  number  of  States  suits  have  been 
filed  in  the  Federal  courts  on  behalf  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  retarded 
to  adequate  care  and  education.  On  April 
13,  a  Federal  court  in  Alabama  set  down 
a  number  of  minimum  requirements  for 
the  State's  institutions  for  the  retarded — 
including  a  minimum  of  6  hours  of  edu- 
cation daily  for  each  child.  Similarly,  a 
court  in  Pennsylvania  has  ruled  that  the 
States  must  provide  educational  training 
for  every  mentally  retarded  child. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  role  of 
public  education  to  include  severely  and 
profoundly  retarded  children,  this  bill 
will  provide  some  timely  and  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  States  that  are  now  be- 
ing pressed  by  the  courts  and  the  public 
to  upgrade  their  educational  programs 
for  the  retarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  visited  some  of  the 
smaller  institutions  for  the  retarded  in 
New  York.  The  doctor  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  hospitals  told  me  that  if  he  had 
people  who  could  provide  education  serv- 
ices, and  if  the  children  could  be  trained 
when  they  are  first  institutionalized,  they 
could  be  made  ambulatory  and  taught 
to  care  of  their  personal  needs  Instead 
of  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
cribs. 

Every  retarded  child  has  some  learn- 
ing potential.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  them  develop  this  potential.  For  too 
long  we  have  been  blinded  by  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  retarded.  Just  as  we  look 
to  the  aptitudes  of  the  normal  child,  it 
Is  time  that  we  focus  on  the  abilities  of 
the  retardate  and  direct  curriculums  and 
teaching  methods  to  develop  their  capac- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation,  for  as  I  have  al- 
ready Indicated,  it  fills  a  terrible  void 
in  our  education  system. 

The  text  of  H.R.  15034  follows: 
H.R.  i5034 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
education  programs  for  severely  and  pro- 
foundly meatally  retarded  children 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.  That  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1421-1426)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  part  H  as  follows: 
"Part    H- ^Comprehensive    Education    Pro- 
grams   For    Severely    And    PRorocNDLY 
Mentally  Retarded  Children 

"atjthorization  of  programs 
"Sec.  671.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  which  work  with,  or  pro- 
pose to  work  with,  severely  and  profoundly 
mentally  retarded  children,  and  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  community  based  centers 
for  such  children.  In  order  to  develop  and 
carry  out — 

"(1)  Innovative  model  programs  for  the 
development  or  demonstration  of  new  or  Im- 
proved teaching  methods,  approaches,  or 
techniques  and  school  curriculum  which  will 
enable  severely  and  profoundly  mentally  re- 


tarded children  to  develop  as  many  inde- 
pendent living  skills  as  possible  and  to  reach 
their  maximum  potential, 

"(2)  model  comprehensive  education  pro- 
grams for  severely  and  profoundly  mentally 
retarded  children,  particularly  in  their  ear- 
liest years,  which  shall  include  access  to 
speech,  occupational,  and  physical  therapy, 
and  training  in  motor,  communication,  and 
self-help  skills,  and 

"(3)  inservice  training  programs  for  those 
teachers  and  other  personnel,  and  training 
programs  for  those  parents,  who  play  a  direct 
role  In  the  lives  of  severely  and  profoundly 
mentally  retarded  chUdren  which  will  en- 
able them  to  employ  techniques  which  have 
been  successful  In  the  education  of  such 
children. 

"(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a),  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  give  priority  to  programs  which 
propose  the  education  of  severely  and  pro- 
foundly mentally  retarded  children  in  Insti- 
tutions so  as  to  Improve  their  capacities  and 
reduce  their  dependence  on  custodial  care,  or 
which  propose  the  education  of  such  chil- 
dren in  nonlnstltutlonal  settings. 

"(c)  A  grant  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  for  a  program  only  If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that — 

"(1)  there  are  no  requirements  that  the 
severely  and  profoundly  mentally  retarded 
children  who  participate  In  a  program  for 
such  children  be  ambulatory,  toilet-trained, 
or  in  possession  of  communication  or  self- 
help  skills, 

"(2)  no  severely  and  profoundly  mentally 
retarded  child  will  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pating In  a  program  for  such  children  be- 
cause such  child  has,  in  addition  to  mental 
retardation,  one  or  more  other  handicapping 
conditions, 

"(3)  there  are  no  standard  training  ac- 
creditation requirements  governing  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  personnel  m  a  program 
who  will  play  a  direct  role  in  lives  of  severely 
and  profoundly  mentaUy  retarded  children, 
"(4)  In  programs  involving  the  teaching  of 
severely  and  profoundly  mentally  retarded 
children,  the  ratio  of  teachers  and  teachers' 
aides  to  such  children  shall  be  no  less  than 
one  teacher  and  one  aide  for  every  six  chU- 
dren, and 

"(5)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  i>art  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  private  funds  expended 
for  the  education  of  severely  and  profoundly 
mentally  retarded  children,  and  In  no  case  to 
supplant  such  State,  local,  and  private  funds. 
"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  keep  State 
educational  agencies  fully  Informed  about — 
"(1)  the  various  programs  for  the  educa- 
tion of  severely  and  profoundly  mentally  re- 
tarded children  developed  and  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  part.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  establishment  or  expansion,  within  such 
State  educational  agencies,  of  offices  for  the 
education  of  the  retarded  which  shall  extend 
education  programs  to  retarded  children,  in- 
cluding severely  and  profoundly  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  within  the  States,  and 

"(2)  grants  made  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der subsection  (a)  to  institutions  or  cen- 
ters located  within  their  State,  in  order  that 
such  State  educational  agencies  may  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  with  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion of  severely  and  profoundly  mentally  re- 
tarded children  with  such  grants. 

"(e)  In  making  grants  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Commissioner  shall  seek  to  achieve 
an  equitable  geographical  distribution  of 
programs  for  the  education  of  severely  and 
profoundly  mentally  retarded  children 
throughout  the  Nation. 

"APPLICATION 

"Sec.  672.  The  Commlasloner  shall  make 
grants  under  this  part  to  institutions  and 
centers  on  the  merits  of  their  proposals  to 
him  which  shall  be  submitted  on  such  appli- 


cation forms  and  under  such  guidelines  as 
he  shall  prescribe." 

Sec.  2.  Section  601  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(16)  the  term  'severely  and  profoundly 
mentaUy  retarded  children'  means  those 
children  whose  I.Q.  level  Is  35  or  less.  These 
children  frequently  have  more  than  one 
handicapping  condition.  I.e.  retardation  and 
blindness,  retardation  and  deafness,  retarda- 
tion and  cerebral  palsy." 


THE  CONTINUING  EFFORT  TO  CIR- 
CUMVENT THE  CROSS-FLORIDA 
BARGE  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  re- 
gret that  I  must  point  to  a  continuing 
effort  on  the  part  of  Federal  officials  to 
circumvent  the  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  without  reference  to 
laws  approved  by  Congress  on  the  canal  . 
or  consultation  with  the  Public  Works 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  Con- 
gress and  the  members  of  the  Florida 
delegation.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  completely  ignored  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  I  charge  again  that 
there  is  a  distinct  likelihood  that  these 
administrative  switions  are  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  18  months  ago 
environmental  pressure  groups  persuad- 
ed President  Nixon  to  issue  a  press  re- 
lease which  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
work  on  the  $200  million  project  which 
has  been  years  in  the  making  and  was 
more  than  one-third  complete.  This  was 
done    without    consultation    with    the 
Florida  delegation  or  any  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  The  President's  action 
disregarded   the   fact   that   the   Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  had  been  authorized 
by  Congress;  that  Congress  had  appro- 
priated $54.6  million  in  Federal  funds  for 
construction;  that  the  people  of  Florida 
had  invested  $14  million  of  their  tax 
money  on  this  project.  No  steps  have 
since  l>een  taken  to  show  justification  for 
this  procedure.  At  no  time  has  there  been 
an  environmental  impact  study  made  in 
compliance  with  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  on  the 
many  aspects  of  the  canal  construction 
project,  which  should  be  clarified  before 
a  final  decision  is  made  on  the  desira- 
bility or  need  for  the  canal.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  an  environmental  impact  re- 
port is  now  hurriedly  under  preparation. 
It  reflects  only  the  viewpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  No  other  agencies 
or  Interests  have  been  consulted.  It  can- 
not be  considered  a  meaningful  study. 
This    very    unusual    procedure    ap- 
parently is  now  to  be  further  aggravated 
by  unilateral  armouncement  of  the  pro- 
posal to  include  lands  purchased  by  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  canal  in  the 
Ocala  National  Forest.  Again,  this  is 
without    reference    to    the    legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
consultation  with  the  State  government 
which  purchsised  the  land  in  question.  In 
effect,  this  action  could  also  circumvent 
the  pending  legal  suits  on  the  constitu- 
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tional  questions  Involved  in  the  present 
status  of  the  canal.  This  Is  highly  irregu- 
lar. 

It  is  far  past  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  take  Congress  Into  Its  confidence 
on  the  important  questions  which  are 
involved  in  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  and  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  way 
to  obtain  a  dependable  environmental 
impact  study. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  future  of  the 
canal  project  can  be  properly  determined 
only  after  an  orderly  and  considered 
study  under  the  impartial  ground  rules 
of  a  statutory  environmental  impact 
statement  has  been  completed.  This  we 
are  requesting  through  the  direction  and 
support  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

Since  last  year's  hearings  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House,  I 
have  closely  followed  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  environmental  pressure  groups 
to  bury  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project.  The  issue  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  President's  halt  of  this  project 
is  currently  before  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Jacksonville.  This  case  has  been  con- 
solidated with  one  originally  filed  here  in 
Washington  by  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fimd,  a  New  York  corporation, 
whose  primary  activities  have  been  di- 
rected at  stopping  water  resource  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country.  In  addition 
three  other  suits  brought  by  citizens  of 
Florida  who  allege  injury  or  damages 
from  the  halt,  have  been  consolidated  for 
trial. 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  President  in 
an  imprecedented  action  halted  the 
project  by  issuing  a  press  release.  At  the 
time  of  the  halt  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  engaged  in  preparing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  in  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  At  the  hearing  last  summer. 
General  Free  advised  this  subcommittee 
that  this  effort  had  been  suspended  after 
the  President's  halt  order  was  received. 

A  specially  appointed  senior  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge.  Judge  Harvey  M.  Johnsen, 
who  has  been  assigned  these  cases,  has 
denied  a  Department  of  Justice  motion 
to  dismiss  the  suit  involving  the  con- 
stitutional issue.  In  his  order  he  inter- 
preted the  President's  press  release  as 
calling  for  an  environmental  impact 
study  in  compliance  with  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

A  Government  witness  testified  in  the 
suit  that  the  only  studies  that  are 
liresently  in  progress  are  to  determine 
what  to  do  with  the  project  now  that  it 
has  been  halted.  This  is  in  clear  contra- 
vention of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Congress  which  has  appropriated 
854,600,000  of  construction  money  and 
the  people  of  Florida  who  have  invested 
$14  million  of  its  tax  money  in  this  proj- 
ect are  entitled  to  know  the  true,  im- 
biased  economic  and  environmental  facts 
including  all  reasonable  alternatives 
available  and  the  impact  thereof. 

I  was  disturbed  to  learn  that  the  De- 
pp rtment  of  Justice  urged  upon  the  court 
that  the  Congress  had  concurred  in  and 
endorsed  the  halt  of  the  project  by  an 


appropriation  last  year  of  funds  to  ter- 
minate the  partially  completed  Dunnel- 
lon  railroad  contract.  In  rejecting  that 
proposition,  the  court  relied  primarily 
on  the  chairman's  assurance  to  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  year  that  such  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

I  am  requesting  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  reaffirm  that  position  this 
year  and  to  include  in  its  appropriation 
sufficient  fimds  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  continue  and  complete  an  en- 
vironmental impact  study  in  compliance 
with  section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  together  with  direc- 
tions to  the  corps  that  such  study  be  im- 
partial and  factual. 

I  am  further  concerned  that  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fimd  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  have  been 
jointly  engaged  in  a  program  to  drain 
one  of  the  canal  reservoirs  known  as  Lake 
Oklawaha.  This  lake  has  already  at- 
tra<:ted  over  750,000  visitors  and  is  one  of 
the  only  benefits  thus  far  derived  from 
the  project.  Apparently  this  will  be  at- 
tempted under  the  guise  of  designating 
Lake  Oklawaha  as  a  part  of  a  national 
park  or  a  wilderness  area.  The  court  has 
twice  enjoined  the  Government  from 
changing  the  status  quo  of  this  lake.  This 
maneuver  by  canal  opponents  is  obviously 
an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  and  to  further  insure  the 
permanent  demise  of  the  project  before  a 
complete  study  is  made.  I  would  ques- 
tion closely  who  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  expend  funds  for  this 
purpose  and  what  funds  are  being  used. 
I  further  request  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  include  sufficient 
operations  and  maintenance  money  spe- 
cifically requiring  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  maintain  tliis  lake  as  a  recreation, 
navigation  and  water  resources  asset  im- 
til  the  court  decides  the  cases  pending  be- 
fore it  and  until  the  Congress  acts  in  fur- 
therance of  this  matter. 


THE 


TRADE  ENVIRONMENT 
DILEMMA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  grim 
warnings  issued  by  the  world's  foremost 
scientists  testify  to  the  appalling  speed 
with  which  the  interacting  forces  of  pop- 
ulation growth,  technology,  and  demand 
for  resources  are  jeopardizing  the  earth's 
chances  for  survival.  There  is  great  hope, 
however,  that  mankind — now  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  international  environ- 
mental threat  are  coming  to  be  known — ■ 
will  not  allow  this  process  to  continue 
unchecked. 

The  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment,  which  will  convene  in 
Stockholm  this  June  is  the  first  step  in 
what  promises  to  be  a  worldwide  effort 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  self-destruc- 
tion. In  all  probability,  the  next  few  years 
will  see  many  false  starts  at  the  inter- 
national level.  But  it  seems  clear  there 
are  no  real  alternatives  to  a  concerted 
and  cooperative  effort  to  correct  and  re- 


verse the  destructive  effects  of  man's  ac- 
tivities on  the  world's  commons — the 
oceans  and  the  atmosphere. 

The  effort  promises  to  be  even  more 
actively  pursued  at  national  levels.  The 
vigorous  environmental  program  inau- 
gurated in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
few  years  seems  likely  to  be  duplicated  in 
most  of  the  world's  developed  countries 
in  the  near  future.  It  may  seem  ironic, 
but  in  these  vigorous  national  environ- 
mental efforts  lie  the  seeds  of  yet  another 
.<;erious  dilemma — the  impact  of  environ- 
mental measures  on  world  trade  and 
investment. 

Although  the  goal  of  environmental 
quality  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  nation 
after  nation,  man  is  still  impelled  toward 
the  pursuit  of  economic  goals  to  satisfy 
his  life's  needs.  His  most  highly  or- 
ganized institutions  are  geared  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  as  they  have  been  for 
several  hundred  years,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  this  will  change  very  much. 
In  fact,  for  most  of  the  new  populations 
of  the  world  in  the  coming  centm*y,  eco- 
nomic goals  will  be  even  more  actively 
pursued  than  they  are  now. 

One  of  the  first  results  of, stringent 
national  environmental  policies  has  been 
an  increase  in  costs  for  a  niimber  of 
enterprises.  And  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  products  of  these  enterprises  are 
traded  in  world  markets,  increased  pro- 
duction costs  may  cause  a  diminishing 
of  exports,  and,  sooner  or  later,  of  im- 
ports. The  ultimate  effect,  especially  for 
those  coimtries  enforcing  the  highest 
standards  of  environmental  quality, 
could  be  an  adverse  turn  in  their  balance 
of  payments. 

This  whole  train  of  events  would  be 
mitigated  to  the  degree  that  trading  na- 
tions harmonize  their  environmental 
poUcies.  But,  given  the  differences  in  pri- 
orities among  even  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced nations,  such  liarmony  will  not 
be  easily  achieved.  What  is  more  likely 
to  happen — and  this  must  be  avoided  at 
all  costs — is  that  when  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  more  environmentally 
ambitious  nation  is  adversely  affected, 
that  coimtry  will  find  it  necessary  to  off- 
set its  deteriorating  trade  position 
through  the  enforcement  of  protectionist 
import  restrictions  which  will  succeed 
only  in  inhibiting  trade  on  the  one  hand 
and  deterring  pollution  abatement  efforts 
on  the  other. 

Further  economic  complications  arise 
in  the  case  of,  first,  those  countries 
known  as  pollution  havens  which  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  trend  toward 
environmental  protection  by  permitting 
international  production  enterprises  to 
operate  imder  few  or  no  environmental 
restraints;  and  second,  the  developing 
coimtries,  many  of  which  resent  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  an  attempt  to  ar- 
rest their  vital  progress  toward  Indus- 
trialization. 

Tho.5e  who  take  the  long  view  may  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  national  en- 
vironmental policies  on  trade  as  tempo- 
rary dislocations  that  would  eventually 
be  resolved  through  the  reallocation  of 
resources  or  the  reordering  of  national 
priorities.  But  political  processes  are  re- 
quired to  be  responsive  to  the  more  im- 
mediate problem.  Governments  faced 
with  the  severe  economic  consequences 
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of  stringent  environmental  policies  may 
well  make  the  unfortunate  choice  of 
waiving  critical  environmental  goals  in 
favor  of  short-term  economic  stability. 
While  I  have  said  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  coordinate  national  policies  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  economic 
dislocation,  there  appears  to  be  no  real 
alternative  to  seeking  just  such  har- 
monization. It  is  in  the  forum  of  the  up- 
coming Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Human  Envirorunent — a  conference 
whose  agenda  has  been  prepared  and  re- 
fined over  a  period  of  4  years — that 
the  world  commtmity  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  confront,  among 
other  problems,  the  imfortunate  conflict 
between  world  environmental  control 
and  international  trade  stability. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Veysey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sponsored  a  conference  of  California 
youth  legislators  at  the  University  of 
CaUfomia  at  Riverside.  This  conference 
and  other  official  business  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to-be  present  for  two  roll- 
call  votes. 

On  February  17,  rollcall  No.  46, 1  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  H.R.  12350  which 
sought  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  On  rollcall  No. 
45  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  to  reject 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment that  sought  to  provide  a  straight 
2-year  extension  of  present  OEO  pro- 
grams. 

On  March  2,  rollcall  No.  60,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  11384  to  re- 
move the  ceiling  and  termination  date 
on  authorizations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  high  speed 
ground  transportation. 

On  March  6,  rollcall  No.  62,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  2589  to  amend 
section  1869  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  information 
required  by  a  juror  qualification  form. 
On  rollcall  No.  63,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  H.R.  12828  to  increase  the  rates 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  educational 
assistance  and  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  others. 
On  March  29,  rollcall  No.  100,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  11896,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  States  to  control  discharges 
from  vessels. 

On  April  26,  roUcaU  No.  124.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  14582  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1972. 

On  AprU  27,  rollcall  No.  129,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  12202,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  contribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  costs  of  Federal 
employees  health  benefits.  On  rollcall  No. 
127  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  12202  that  includes 
the  Postal  Service  employees  in  the  bill. 
On  rollcall  No.  128  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  on  another  amendment  to  H.R. 
12202  that  sought  to  reduce  the  Federal 


Government's  contribution  to  a  straight 
50  percent. 

On  May  1,  rollcall  No.  130, 1  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  S.  2713  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  care  for 
narcotic  addicts  who  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation, released  on  parole  or  mandatorily 
released.  On  rollcall  No.  131 1  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  12562  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  5  years 
and  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  include  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  and  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Commission.  On  rollcall 
No.  132  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
H.R.  9676  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Termessee  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Also  on  May  1, 
rollcall  No.  133, 1  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  H.R.  13334  to  establish  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  fix  the  compensation  for  those 
positions. 


SPRINGFIELD  NURSING  HOME 
FIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  days 
ago  a  tragic  fire  swept  through  the  Car- 
ver Convalescent  Home  in  Springfield, 
111.,  and  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  10  el- 
derly citizens.  As  of  today,  the  origin  of 
the  fire  is  imknown. 

The  Carver  Home  was  an  old  two  and 
one-half  story  frame  stmcture  with  a 
concrete  block  facade  on  two  sides.  Iron- 
ically, the  home  had  been  inspected  by 
the  Illinois  fire  marshal's  'Office  only  the 
day  before  and  pronoimced  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  governing  fire  code  reg- 
ulations. Whether  this  was  so,  or  wheth- 
er the  regulations  are  woefully  lax  and 
inadequate,  makes  little  difference  to 
those  Springfield  citizens  who  died  on 
May  6  and  to  their  loved  ones  who  sur- 
vive. 

For  many  others,  however,  the  memory 
of  being  suddenly  awakened  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  by  the  raging  fire  is  still 
an  ever  present  and  gruesome  reality. 
For  them,  and  for  the  rest  of  us,  this  un- 
speakable tragedy  will  be  eased  only  if 
it  leads  promptly  to  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  new  safety  stand- 
ards in  niursing  homes  throughout  the 
Nation.  Our  whole  system  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  safety  standards  for 
these  institutions  has  been  put  into  ques- 
tion. 

According  to  a  report  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  American  Nursing  Home 
Association  who  flew  to  Springfield  short 
ly  after  the  fire,  "certain  violations  of 
the  principles  of  fire  protection  are  ob- 
served" at  the  Carver  Home. 

For  example,  note  these  facts  about 
the  Carver  Home: 

All  patient  sleeping  areas  in  the  home 
were  not  separated  from  corridors  by 
partitions  providing  a  1-hour  fire  re- 
sistance rating. 

All  hazardous  areas  were  not  separated 
from  patient  care  areas  by  construction 
providing  a  1-hour  fire  resistance  rating. 


Interior  finish  materials  such  as  ply- 
wood paneling  and  cane  fibered  acous- 
tical tUe  were  used  in  some  patient 
rooms. 

Stairways  and  other  vertical  shafts 
were  not  enclosed  with  partitions  and 
fire  doors  providing  a  1-hour  fire  resist- 
ance rating. 

These  facts  show  variance  from  the 
"principles  of  fire  protection"  contained 
in  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associ- 
ation's Life  Safety  Code.  Some  nursing 
homes — in  Springfield  and  elsewhere — 
measure  up.  Some — ^like  Carver — do  not. 
The  wide  disparity  in  safety  standards 
which  apply  to  nursing  home  faciUties 
arises  from  the  fact  that  when  Congress 
enacted  medicare  in  1967,  it  specifically 
required  that  skilled  nursing  homes  meet 
the  stringent  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association's  Life 
Safety  Code,  but  it  did  not  impose  the 
same  requirement  on  intermediate  health 
care  facilities. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress intended  such  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn.  Why  such  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion was  permitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop is  a  mystery  to  me.  However,  the 
Springfield  fire  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  this  double  standard  must  not  con- 
tinue and  that  the  same  fire  safety 
standards  must  apply  to  all  nursing 
home  faciUties  without  further  delay. 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
which,  if  enacted,  will  bring  some  ra- 
tionaUty  into  the  fire  safety  standards 
applied  to  nursing  homes  and  health  care 
faciUties  for  the  aged. 

The  first  bill  amends  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  that  by  July  1,  1973. 
all  intermediate  care  facilities — such  as 
the  Carver  Home— receiving  medicaid 
funds  under  title  XIX,  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Ufe  safety  code  now 
applicable  to  skilled  nursing  homes  cer- 
tified under  the  medicaid  program. 

Such  a  requirement  for  these  facilities 
is  entirely  justified.  Under  the  present 
medicaid  legislation,  many  nursing  home 
patients  who  are  not  completely  ambula- 
tory are  placed  in  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities because  they  do  not  require  con- 
stant attention  from  professional  nursing 
staff.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  require 
constant  attention,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  during  an  emergency  such  as 
a  fire. 

A  photograph  on  the  front  page  of  the 
May  7,  Illinois  State  Journal  Register, 
the  morning  after  the  Carver  Home  fire 
tells  the  story  better  than  words.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  charred  remains  of  an  ar- 
tificial leg  and  empty  shoes  next  to  a 
blackened  chair  in  a  patient's  bedroom. 
The  caption  beneath  the  photo  reads: 

This  fire  destroyed  Items  mutely  show  the 
desperation  that  must  have  prevailed  as  el- 
derly residents  woke  up  to  the  merciless  fire. 

The  fact  is  that  an  elderly  person  with 
an  artificial  limb — entirely  ambulatory 
during  the  daytime — may  be  virtually  in- 
capable of  getting  around  at  night  after 
he  has  removed  his  limb. 

Similarly,  patients  with  a  history  of 
mental  illness  may  be  ambulatory  most 
of  the  time  but  subject  to  periodic  spells 
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that  leave  them  entirely  Incapable  of 
talcing  care  of  themselves.  Several  of 
those  who  died  in  the  Carver  Home  fire 
were  patients  who  had  been  transferred 
from  the  State  mental  hospital  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

Patients  with  progressive  senility  may 
also  be  incapable  of  caring  for  them- 
selves at  all  times. 

Just  because  one  elderly  patient  gen- 
erally requires  a  lesser  degree  of  nursing 
care  than  another  does  not  mean  that  he 
deserves  a  lesser  degree  of  safety  pre- 
cautions or  can  provide  for  his  own  safety 
during  an  emergency.  Every  patient  in 
every  Institution  deserves  protection 
from  a  sudden  fire  which  may  awaken 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  This  bill 
will  help  assure  that  protection. 

Undoubtedly,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  into  law  will  cause  financial  prob- 
lems for  many  nursing  homes  which  do 
not  presently  meet  the  standards  of  the 
life  safety  code.  Without  financial  credit 
assistance  to  help  them  bring  their  fa- 
cilities up  to  acceptable  levels  of  fire 
protection,  some  may  close  their  doors. 

In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  imder  this 
requirement  some  can  no  longer  be  used 
as  intermediate  care  facilities.  Perhaps 
structurally  some  carmot  be  altered  to 
meet  the  life  safety  code.  K  so.  I  say  good 
riddance.  Such  structures  should  never 
have  been  permitted  for  institutional  use 
in  the  first  place. 

However,  for  others,  the  second  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  help  make  it 
financially  possible  for  many  nursing 
homes  to  install  the  necessary  fire  pro- 
tection measures  required  by  the  first  bill. 
It  authorizes  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  loans  to  provide 
fire  safety  equipment  for  nursing  homes 
or  intermediate  care  facilities.  It  also 
amends  section  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  require,  as  a  condition  for  eligi- 
bility for  mortgage  insurance,  that  a 
nuising  home  or  intermediate  care  facil- 
ity comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  life 
safety  code. 

In  the  coming  days  and  months  I  will 
press  at  every  opportunity  to  see  that 
these  measures  I  am  proposing  today  are 
enacted  into  law.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  ofBcial— Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal— to  take  whatever  action  he  can 
within  his  jurisdiction  to  see  that  the 
tragedy  which  occurred  in  Springfield 
will  not  be  permitted  to  happen  again. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  start  than 
now — during  the  period  May  14-21 — 
which  is  designated  National  Nursing 
Home  Week. 


SOVIET    INTELLECTUAL    PERSECU- 
TION CONTINUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  President 
Nixon  prepares  for  Ws  trip  to  Moscow  it 
is  essential  that  we  understand  the  fact 
that  freedom  of  speech,  expression,  and 
thought  has  been  denied  to  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  advent  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  in  1917,  and  is  still 
denied  to  them  today. 

Too  few  seem  to  remember  today  that 


during  the  1930's  Stalin  decimated  his 
political,  intellectual,  and  industrial 
establishment.  Of  1,966  delegates  to  the 
17th  Soviet  Party  Congress  in  1934,  1,108 
were  arrested.  Of  139  members  of  the 
Central  Committee,  98  were  arrested.  The 
toll  in  the  Red  army  was  three  Soviet 
marshals,  including  the  commander  in 
chief.  Marshal  Mikhail  N.  Tukhachev- 
sky;  every  officer  who  commanded  a  mili- 
tary district:  two  of  the  four  fleet  com- 
manders, every  army  corps  commander, 
almost  every  division  commander;  half 
the  regimental  commanders;  members  of 
military  councils  and  political  commis- 
sars. One-third  to  one-half  of  the  75,000 
Red  army  officers  were  arrested  or  shot. 

The  Communist  view  concerning  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  free  press  has 
been  made  clear.  Lenin  maintained  that 
a  press  always  served  the  dominating 
class.  From  this  sprung  two  ideas.  One 
was  that  it  was  entirely  justifiable  after 
the  1917  seizure  of  power  to  deny  access 
to  the  press  to  those  elements  loyal  to 
the  old  order  since  they  were  no  longer 
dominant  in  society;  the  press  was  to 
serve  the  victorious  proletariat.  The 
second  idea  was  that  "freedom  of  the 
press"  was  guaranteed  not  only  by  saying 
what  one  wanted  with  government  pro- 
tection of  the  right,  but  by  public  owner- 
ship of  the  economic  structure  of  the 
press — its  capital,  newsprint,  printing 
equipment,  buildings,  and  distribution 
network. 

Even  prior  to  1905  Lenin  had  estab- 
lished the  concept  of  a  centralized  press 
whose  function  wsis  to  propagate  a  doc- 
trine. He  believed  that  newspapers  should 
be  adjuncts  of,  if  not  identical  to,  po- 
litical organizations,  and  journalists 
should  be  political  activists. 

In  1923,  Stalin  elaborated  this  con- 
cept: 

The  organization  role  of  the  press  is  the 
most  significant  ...  It  is  not  only  that  the 
press  agitates  and  accuses,  but  that  above 
all  It  has  a  large  network  of  agents  and  cor- 
respondents through  the  country  .  .  .  The 
newspaper  as  a  collective  organizer  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  and  Soviet  state,  the 
newspaper  as  the  means  to  bind  contacts 
with  the  working  masses  .  .  .  and  rally  them 
around  the  power  and  the  Soviet  state  .  .  . 
in  this  now  lies  the  task  of  the  press. 

Like  Lenin  and  Stalin,  Khrushchev 
looked  on  the  press  as  an  instrument  of 
the  party.  In  1959  he  said: 

Journalists  are  not  only  the  loyal  helpers 
of  the  party,  but  literally  the  apprentices  of 
our  party — the  active  fighters  for  Its  great 
causes.  Why  apprentices?  Because  you  are 
actually  always  at  the  hand  of  the  party. 
As  soon  as  some  decision  must  be  explained 
and  implemented,  we  t\irn  to  you  ...  as  the 
most  trusted  transmission  belt,  |  to  |  take  the 
decision  and  carry  it  to  the  very  midst  of 
the  people. 

The  intent  of  Communist  theory  was 
to  "free"  the  press  from  the  alleged 
abuses  arising  from  private  ownership 
of  the  mass  media.  The  result:  the  Com- 
munist Party  became  its  dictatorial  mas- 
ter. Mark  W.  Hopkins,  Soviet  expert  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  journalism 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
states: 

The  transformation  really  did  not  result 
in  greater  freedom  of   the  press,   but   less. 


whether  judged  by  the  Soviet  or  American 
Interpretation  of  the  concept. 

Newspapermen  became,  not  journal- 
ists, but  simply  a  "transmission  belt"  for 
the  party. 

The  same  has  been  true  with  regard 
to  other  writers  and  intellectuals.  The 
noted  Soviet  author.  Valery  Tarsis,  broke 
with  the  Communist  Party  in  1960  and 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers.  He 
smuggled  a  book,  "The  Bluebottle,"  to 
England  where  it  appeared  in  1962  and 
shortly  after  this  he  was  put  in  an  in- 
sane asylum  in  Moscow.  Tarsis  wrote  of 
this  experience  in  his  volume,  "Ward  7," 
and  among  the  papers  found  in  his  Mos- 
cow apartment  after  he  came  to  the 
United  States  was  a  letter  he  sent  on 
December  3,  1965,  to  Mikhail  Sholokhov, 
the  Soviet  Nobel  Prize  winner. 

He  said: 

I  was  astonished  when  I  read  your  state- 
ment that  creative  liberty  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  have  always  said  that  one  must 
write  as  an  honest  man.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  are  such  a  naive  child  as  to  believe  those 
words.  You  know  very  well  that  in  this  coun- 
try one  cannot  be  an  honest  writer.  You 
know  very  well  that  thousands  of  honest 
men — scientists,  philosophers,  generals  and 
party  workers — have  beien  imprisoned  and 
sent  to  mental  asylums  because  they  were 
honest.  That  is  their  only  crime. 

Have  things  changed  in  the  years  since 
Stalin,  something  which  advocates  of  a 
"rapprochement"  with  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  insist  has  occurred? 

In  1966,  Soviet  writers  Andrei  D.  Sin- 
yavsky  and  Yuli  M.  Daniel  were  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  slandering  the  So- 
viet Union  in  works  of  fiction  smuggled 
to  the  West  and  published  under  pseu- 
donsmis.  They  were  sentenced  to  7  and 
5  years  hard  labor  respectively.  The  trial 
caused  much  adverse  response  in  the 
West,  but  marked  an  increasing  cam- 
paign against  literary  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union- 

In  March  1966,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the 
party's  First  Secretary,  opened  the  at- 
tack on  writers  in  his  speech  at  the  23d 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
He  attacked  "hacks  who  make  it  their 
business  to  sling  mud  at  our  system." 

The  newspaper  Izvestia  commented: 

In  what  bottomless  swamp  of  abomina- 
tions must  a  so-called  man  of  letters  Im- 
merse himself  to  defile  with  his  ruffian  pen  a 
name  that  Is  holy  to  \is  (Lenin)  ...  It  is 
Impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  relevant 
quotes  ...  it  is  merely  vicious  scribbling, 
Infuriating  and  filthy.  These  sacrilegious 
lines  alone  suffice  for  the  diagnosis:  the  au- 
thors have  placed  themselves  outside  Soviet 
society  .  .  .  With  such  minions  there  can 
be  no  leniency  .  .  .  They  are  emigrants  of  a 
special  kind:  Internal  emigrants.  They  are 
enclosed  within  their  own  rotten  little  world. 

While  President  Nixon  prepares  to 
visit  Moscow,  while  the  West  Grerman 
goverrmient  speaks  optimistically  of  an 
"opening  to  the  East,"  while  Western 
defenses  are  falling  behind  those  of  the 
Commimist  world,  the  suffering  of  Intel- 
lectuals within  the  Soviet  Union  mounts 
in  intensity. 

The  case  of  Vladimir  Bukovsky  pro- 
vides an  example  of  this  suffering.  Re- 
cently a  Soviet  court  condemned  him  to 
12  years  in  labor  camps  and  exile  for 
"anti-Soviet"  activity.  Only  29  years  old. 
he  has  spent  some  part  of  each  of  the 
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last  9  years  in  prison  camps  or  mental 
institutions  for  such  offenses  as  organiz- 
ing an  undergroxmd  literary  magazine. 
an  underground  art  exhibit,  and  a  dem- 
onstration to  protest  the  trial  of  other 
dissenters. 

The  primary  reason  for  Mr.  Bukov- 
sky's  imprisonment,  according  to  New 
York  Times  Moscow  correspondent 
Hedrick  Smith,  was  this: 

The  thrust  of  the  case  Indicated  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  prlmarUy  angered 
by  Mr  Bukovsky's  speaking  his  mind  about 
conditions  in  Soviet  mental  hospitals  on 
the  basis  of  hla  own  incarceration  from  1963 
to  1965  and  subsequently. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Smith's  report  of 
the  Bukovsky  case  with  my  colleagues. 
The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  13,  1972: 
Soviet  Union:  The  High  Price  op  Dissent 
Moscow.— Vladimir  Bukovsky  Is  not  a 
Nobel  prize-winning  writer  like  Solzhenitsyn 
or  a  renowned  scientist  like  Sakharov  or  a 
well-known  publicist  Uke  the  Medvedyev 
brothers.  Unlike  these  men,  he  does  not  cap- 
ttire  wide  attention  at  home  or  abroad  when 
he  speaks  out  as  a  Soviet  iconoclast.  There 
was  little  serious  stir,  therefore,  when  a 
Soviet  court  condemned  him  recently  to  12 
years  in  labor  camps  and  exile  for  "anti- 
Soviet"  activity. 

To  some  observers,  however,  the  case  oi 
the  deflint  young  dissident  provided  a  sig- 
nificant lesson:  Mr.  Bukovsky  s  very  obscurity 
was  a  factor  in  the  high  price  exacted  by  the 
state  for  his  active  dissent.  More  prestigious 
noncomformlsts  have  suffered  less  for  sharper 
challenges  to  Soviet  authority. 

The  transcript  of  his  trial,  circulated  in 
Moscow  last  week  by  dissident  friends,  pro- 
vides unusual  insight  into  the  anatomy  of 
Soviet  justice  In  the  area  of  active  noncon- 
formity nearly  two  c-cc^ties  after  Stalin's 
death. 

Mr.  Bukovsky's  trial  was  rushed  to  com- 
pletion m  one  day,  although  he  was  held 
virtually  incommunicado  for  eight  months 
while  the  prosecution  prepared  Its  case.  Only 
in  the  last  month  did  he  get  a  defense  lawyer. 
Omclally,  his  trial  was  an  open  one,  but 
his  friends  were  barred  and  only  his  lawyer 
and  sister  were  given  access.  His  mother  was 
called  by  the  prosecution  as  a  witness,  pre- 
venting her  from  hearing  the  other  proceed- 
ings. Under  such  conditions.  Mr.  Bukovsky's 
dissident  friends  acknowledged  omissions  In 
the  transcript  they  compUed.  But  they  insist 
that  It  faithfully  conveys  the  trial's  flavor 
and  general  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bukovsky  requested  12  defense  wit- 
nesses, but  was  permitted  none.  Eight  dis- 
senters whom  he  wanted  brought  from  men- 
tal hospitals  to  substantiate  his  claim  that 
they  were  held  because  of  political  views 
were  ruled  ineligible — "because,"  the  Judge 
said,  "they  are  insane  and  their  testimony 
cannot  be  considered  valid." 

Even  before  the  trial,  Mr.  Bukovsky  bad 
paid  dearly  for  his  dissent.  Although  only 
29,  he  has  spent  some  part  of  each  of  the 
last  nine  years  in  prison  camps  or  mental 
Instltutlona  for  such  offenses  as  organizing 
an  underground  literary  magazine,  an  un- 
derground art  exhibit  and  a  demonstration 
to  protest  the  trial  <rf  other  dissenters. 

In  his  Jan.  IS  trial,  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Bukovsky  were  more  seriou&  He  was 
accused  of  having  talked  with  two  ac- 
quaintances about  smuggling  a  foreign  du- 
plicating machine  through  Soviet  customs 
and  of  having  tried  to  persuade  two  Soviet 
soldiers  to  pass  information  abroad  by  giv- 
ing them  tbe  tei«pbane  munber  of  an 
▲metlcan  miiwpoiment. 

Tb«  grose-ewmlnstloo  revwOsfl  ttmA  aa 
old  school  chum  now  working  for  %b»  cus- 


toms service  at  a  Moscow  airport  bad  ap- 
proached Mr.  Bukovsky  as  an  agent  provoc- 
ateur. The  testimony  showed  that  he,  not 
Mr.  Bukovsky,  bad  Initiated  and  pursued 
the  talk  about  the  duplicating  machine — 
and  had  even  organized  a  dry  run  through 
tbe  customs  shed — and  that  Mr.  Bukovsky, 
after  expressing  some  Initial  Interest,  had 
eventually  rejected  the  whole  scheme  after 
suspecting  his  old  friend  of  being  a  plant. 

The  soldiers  claimed  that  Mr.  Bukovsky 
had  tcld  them  of  plans  to  mount  a  dem- 
onstration against  the  Soviet  authorities  In 
early  1971.  Mr.  Bukovsky  chaUenged  this, 
saying  that  he  had  talked  hypothetlcally 
with  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  in  Poland 
during  the  1970  riots  In  Gdansk,  and  told 
them  It  would  be  wrong  for  Soviet  troops 
to  fire  on  Soviet  citizens  In  such  a  sltxia- 
tlon.  The  foreign  correspondent's  number, 
he  said,  had  been  produced  only  to  prove 
to  them  that  he  knew  foreigners  when  they 
expressed  skepticism  about  it. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  case  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  were  prlmarUy  an- 
gered by  Mr.  Bukovsky's  speaking  bis  mind 
about  conditions  In  Soviet  mental  hospitals 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  incarceration  from 
1963  to   1966  and  subsequently. 

Both  In  testimony  and  In  the  final  argu- 
ment, it  was  this,  above  all,  that  constituted 
"antl-Sovlet    agitation    and    propaganda." 

Calling  Mr.  Bukovsky  a  "vicious  antl-.So- 
vlet  element"  who  "knows  with  authority 
only  the  porches  of  the  houses  where  West- 
ern correspondents  live  In  Moscow."  the 
prosecutor.  Miss  A.  Bobrushko,  said  he  had 
"Invented  a  slanderous  tale  that  represent- 
atives of  the  Intelligentsia  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  sent,  on  account  of  their  'demo- 
cratic' views,  to  psychiatric  hospitals  with- 
out a  court  hearing  and  that  there  inhu- 
mane treatment  Is  applied  to  them." 

In  defense,  his  lawyer,  V.  Y.  Shvelsky.  ac- 
cused the  Government  of  Inconsistency.  He 
denied  that  Mr.  Bukovsky  had  ever  been 
mentally  111,  but  argued  that  since  the  state 
maintained  he  was  111  while  he  was  in  the 
hospital,  "then  everything  he  recounts  about 
the  situation  In  the  psychiatric  hospitals 
must  be  explained  not  by  a  desire  to  sub- 
vert or  weaken  Soviet  power,  but  as  the 
consequence  of  an  incorrect  understanding 
of  the  facts  which  he  observed  at  the  time." 
The  argument  carried  no  weight  with  the 
judge. 

Hedric  Smith. 

Although  many  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West  speak  as  if  condi- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972  are 
radically  different  from  those  of  past 
years  with  regard  to  intellectual  freedom, 
the  available  evidence  tells  a  far  different 
story. 

Discussing  conditions  in  Moscow  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  Washington  Post 
Correspondent  Robert  G.  Kaiser  noted 
that: 

The  unseemly  odor  of  a  political  police 
crackdown  Is  in  the  frosty  Moscow  air  this 
January.  A  series  of  arrests,  harassments  and 
articles  in  the  official  press  have  provided  a 
steady  stream  of  "crackdown"  stories  for  the 
Western  news  organizations  here. 

While  there  is  more  dissent  in  the  So- 
viet Union  today  than  during  the  Stalin 
era,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  far 
less  than  under  the  "liberalization"  of 
the  Khrushchev  period.  What  seems  to 
be  occuring  is  a  trend  toward  "re-Stalin- 
ization."  Rather  than  further  freedom 
for  intellectuals  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
small  amount  of  freedom  which  appesured 
after  the  death  of  Stalin  seems  to  have 
been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Kaiser  points  out  that: 


Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues  may  have 
achieved  a  new  status  quo— ahead  of  Stalin's, 
well  behind  Khrushchev's  at  his  most  liberal, 
and  by  all  appearances  stable.  .  .  .  Tbe  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  seems  to  confirm 
that  no  amount  of  foreign  disapproval  could 
dissuade  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  when  they 
are  really  afraid. 

Following  is  Mr.  Kaiser's  article  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  26.  1972 : 

Vladimir  Bukovsky's  Harsh  Sentence  Was 
THE  First  Sign  of  ...  A  New  Soviet 
Crackdown  on  Politicai,  Dissent 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 
Moscow. — The  unseemly  odor  of  a  poli- 
tical police  crackdown  is  in  the  frosty  Mos- 
cow air  this  January.  A  series  of  arrests, 
harassments  and  articles  In  the  official  press 
have  provided  a  steady  stream  of  "crack- 
down" stories  for  the  Western  news  organi- 
zations here — the  single  most  attentive  au- 
dience to  the  confusing  spectacle  of  political 
dissent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Abrupt  changes  In  the  political  tempera- 
ture recur  periodically  here.  Old  hands  can 
remember  dozens  of  them.  For  newer  ob- 
servers the  process  Is  bewildering  and  fasci- 
nating. Bewildering  because  it  Is  so  hard  to 
know  what  such  a  crackdown  really  means. 
Fascinating  because  It  revives  one  of  the 
basic  questions  about  this  society:  How  does 
It  change,  and  why? 

By  actual  count,  the  current  crackdown 
has  directly  touched  less  than  35  people 
(assuming  Its  full  dimensions  are  known, 
which  is  problematical.)  Nineteen  of  these 
were  arrested  In  the  Ukraine  on  charges  of 
nationalist-  agitation,  perhaps  In  connection 
with  the  arrest  of  a  Belgian  tourist  in  the 
Ukraine  at  the  same  time. 

The  others  afifected  by  the  crackdown  are 
mostly  Moscow  dissidents,  friends  of  Pyotr 
Yaklr,  the  43-year-old  son  of  a  Soviet  gen- 
eral killed  In  a  Stalin  purge,  and  now  Mos- 
cow's most  active  political  renegade.  Yaklr's 
colleague  Vladimir  Bukovsky  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years  In  prison  and  five  more  in 
exile,  a  harsh  punishment  which  was  the 
first  sign  of  the  new  crackdown.  The  apart- 
ments of  Yaklr  and  seven  friends  were 
searched.  The  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  and  his  wife  were  jostled  and 
detained  by  police  after  visiting  Yaklr  In  his 
flat. 

Two  other  Soviet  Intellectiials  Identified 
with  political  non-conformity  were  attacked 
in  the  Soviet  press,  Alexander  I.  Solzhenit- 
syn, the  write.-,  and  Valery  N.  Challdze.  a 
physicist  and  an  organizer  of  the  unofficial 
Committee  for  Human  Rights.  Both  attacks 
were  unusual.  Solzhenitsyn  has  been  Ignored 
by  the  Soviet  press  for  most  of  a  year,  and 
Challdze  had  hitherto  been  Immune  from 
public  criticism. 

All  these  events  coincide  with  an  Increased 
number  of  supplications  to  the  party  faith- 
ful to  maintain  their  vigilance  against  sub- 
versive foreign  Ideas.  For  example,  an  im- 
portant party  Ideologist,  V.  Bolshakov,  wrote 
recently  in  Pravda  that  "the  actions  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  forces  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968  .  .  .  were  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  new  tactic  In  the  struggle  of  Imperial- 
ism against  socialism  ...  a  tactic  known  as 
the  'brldge-bulldlng'  policy."  Western  bridge- 
builders,  Bolshakov  added,  "hope  It  u-ill  be 
possible  to  export  counter-revolution  to- 
gether with  industrial  commodities." 

The  crackdown  plus  the  vigilance  cam- 
paign as  given  rise  to  a  theory,  popular  In 
several  of  the  biggest  Western  chanceries  In 
Moacov,  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  remind- 
ing their  people  that  talk  of  det«nte  in  for- 
eign policy  does  not  mean  any  loaaenlng  of 
controls  at  home.  It  la  a  plausible  but  un- 
testabls  theory. 

One  Westerner  with  many  year*  experienoe 
says  it  is  wroBg  to  kwk  for  kuA  an  tfaboiste 
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explanation.  "Even  in  the  freest  days  under 
Kbrusbchev,  such  things  occasionally  hap- 
pened, Just  to  remind  people  that  the  KOB 
was  still  In  business,"  he  said. 

In  the  recent  crackdown,  only  the  pub- 
lished attacks  on  Solzhenitsyn  and  Cha- 
Udze  could  have  had  a  wide  impact  of  this 
kind.  Curiously,  a  very  dififerent  signal  has 
probably  made  a  much  greater  impression  on 
Moscow  Intellectuals  this  month — a  signal 
from  a  brilliant  novle  called  "Andrei 
Rublev." 

This  film,  made  six  years  ago  by  Andrei 
Tarkovsky,  was  shown  with  great  success  in 
Paris,  but  was  banned  here  until  last  month. 
It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  chronicle  of  the  life 
of  Rublev,  an  icon  painter  of  the  I5th  cen- 
tury. In  a  style  reminiscent  of  Ingmar  Berg- 
man at  his  best,  Tarovsky  draws  a  vivid  and 
woefuUy  depressing  picture  of  medieval  Rus- 
sia, its  cruel  princes  and  wild  Tartar  in- 
vaders. 

No  reason  was  given  for  banning  the  film, 
or  for  releasing  it  now.  The  Soviets  recently 
refused  to  let  the  movie  be  exported  to  Yugo- 
slavia, a  hint  that  it  still  troubles  them. 
There  is  much  in  the  film  that  would  trouble 
an  orthodox  apparatchik :  its  negative  view  of 
life  in  medieval  Russia,  its  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  arbitrary  and  silly  use  of  state 
power,  Rublev's  tormented  debate  with  him- 
self about  an  artist's  role  in  society.  Perhaps 
most  troubling,  the  film  is  an  individual  and 
unusual  work,  a  piece  of  creativity  unstllted 
by  party  line  or  official  dicta.  Muscovites  have 
been  flocking  to  see  it,  and  the  film  is  said 
to  be  opening  all  over  the  country. 

How  does  one  movie— or  one  small  wave  of 
arrests  and  harassments — aSect  the  spirit  of 
a  Soviet  citizen?  For  an  outsider  living  here, 
that  is  the  most  intriguing  but  most  un- 
answerable of  questions.  The  party  ideolo- 
gists apparently  fear  something  akin  to  the 
"Prague  Spring"  of  1968,  but  what  could 
bring  that  sort  of  phenomenon  to  the  Soviet 
Union?  What  are  the  signals  that  a  Soviet 
Intellectual  feels  most  strongly,  that  can 
make  him  change  his  ways  of  thinking  and 
living? 

Recent  Soviet  history  suggests  that  the  one 
really  powerful  signal  is  terror.  Stalin  kept 
"foreign"  influences  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  enforcing  appalling  penalties  on  those  who 
fell  under  their  sway.  Soviet  art,  music  and 
literature  shriveled  to  the  point  of  death 
under  Stalin,  because  artists  were  afraid  to 
challenge  the  official  standards. 

The  terror  ended  in  the  early  1950s,  and 
by  the  late  1950s  the  poetry  readings  which 
gave  birth  to  the  dissident  movement  had 
begun.  Pasternak  finished  •I>octor  Zhivago, ' 
Solzhenitsyn  published  "One  Day  in  the  Life 
of  Ivan  Denisovich,"  Voznesensky  and  Yev- 
tushenko  brought  life  back  into  Russian  po- 
etry, a  few  directors  partially  revived  the 
Russian  theater  and  movies. 

The  mood  has  relaxed  and  tightened  in 
turn,  but  Stalinism  has  not  reappeared.  New 
boundaries  of  permlssable  behavior  have  been 
drawn,  far  o\«tslde  the  tiny  circle  Imposed  by 
Stalin  (though  still  woefully  short  of  any- 
thing that  would  be  acceptable  in  the  West) . 
Soviet  Intellectuals  have  occupied  the  new 
territory  that  has  been  opened  to  them. 
"Andrei  Rublev  "  seems  proof  that  the  Rus- 
sian creative  impulse  is  alive  and  strong,  if 
hidden  much  of  the  time.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  political  police  could  restore  the  old 
sterUity  and  silence — imless  the  Stalinist 
terror  was  restored  too. 

The  KOB  and  the  government  can  control 
the  most  obvious  manifestations  of  intellec- 
tual life.  They  can  ban  books,  movies  and 
plays.  Jam  foreign  broadcasts.  By  threaten- 
ing to  deprive  people  of  Jobs  and  privileges, 
they  can  also  control  open  expressions  of  un- 
acceptable opinions.  They  are  doing  all  of 
these  regularly.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as 
the  complete  subservience  of  the  intellectual 
class,  which  the  terror  did  maintain. 

Without  complete  subservience,  some  de- 


gree of  courageous  (if  foolhardy)  open  dis- 
sidence  seems  inevitable.  Even  a  foreigner 
can  quickly  learn  that  nimierous  Soviet  in- 
tellectuals are  frustrated  by  censorship  and  a 
heavy-handed  bureaucracy.  This  correspond- 
ent has  had  several  startling  experiences 
with  responsible  Soviet  officials,  trusted  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  who  indicated 
unhappiness  with  censorship  or  controls  on 
foreign  travel.  The  police  are  as  unpopular  a 
group  among  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  as  they 
are  with  the  American  intellectual  left.  If 
thoughts  like  these  are  widespread,  a  tiny 
fraction  of  those  who  share  them  are  likely 
to  act  eventually  on  their  beliefs.  Such  ac- 
tion is  dissidence  in  the  contemporary  Soviet 
Union. 

A  Soviet  citizen  contemplating  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  dissident  movement  might 
well  be  deterred  when  he  hears  about  Vladi- 
mir Bukovsky's  harsh  prison  sentence,  or 
the  raids  on  the  apartments  of  Pyotr  Yaklr 
and  his  friends.  Probably  because  of  arrests 
and  stiff  prison  sentences  in  the  past,  the 
dissident  movement  is  smaller  today  than  It 
was  in  the  mid-1960s. 

At  the  same  time  scnne  startling  things 
have  happened  in  this  country.  Jews  have 
conducted  successful  sit-ins  in  official  of- 
fices. Scientists'  protests  have  forced  the  re- 
lease of  a  prominent  biologist  from  a  mental 
hospital.  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  lives  open- 
ly and  is  writing  a  new  book. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  shutting  Itself  off 
from  the  outside  world.  Intourlst,  the  state 
tourist  organization,  is  working  hard  to  re- 
verse a  decline  in  the  number  of  tourists 
here  in  1971,  a  decline  attributed  to  Western 
reaction  against  Soviet  treatment  of  Jews 
and  perhaps  dissidents.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment Is  courting  other  countries  ardently 
and  shows  every  indication  of  a  keen  desire 
to  be  admired  by  outsiders.  The  tolerance  of 
Solzhenitsyn  and  the  decision  to  permit  sub- 
stantial Jewish  emigration  seem  to  be  evi- 
dence that  the  Kremlin  now  responds  to  for- 
eign opinion  in  a  way  Stalin  would  have 
laughed  at. 

None  of  this  is  liberalism.  Prom  a  liberal 
point  of  view  it  may  not  even  be  hopeful.  So- 
viet intellectuals  may  be  willing  to  live 
within  the  current  boundaries,  permitted  an 
occasional  "Andrei  Rublev"  and  their  pri- 
vate frustrations,  but  nothing  more.  Each 
year,  no  doubt,  a  few  will  be  unwilling,  will 
Join  the  active  dissidents,  and  will  probably 
end  in  Jail.  There  Isn't  even  a  hint  that  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  cares  about  censor- 
ship, foreign  travel  or  civil  rights. 

Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues  may  have 
achieved  a  new  status  quo — ahead  of  Sta- 
lin's, well  behind  Khrushchev's  at  his  most 
liberal,  and  by  all  appearances  stable.  Per- 
haps its  susceptibility  to  foreign  pressure  is 
a  weakness  that  will  lead  to  change,  but  that 
Is  only  speculation.  The  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  seems  to  confirm  that  no 
amount  of  foreign  disapproval  could  dis- 
suade the  men  in  the  Kremlin  when  they 
are  really  afraid. 

The  persecution  sufifered  by  Soviet  in- 
tellectuals is  particularly  poignant  in 
the  case  of  Jewish  intellectuals  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Jews,  in  fact,  lack  the 
"privileges"  that  other  Soviet  minorities 
are  permitted. 

Other  minorities,  such  as  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  Armenians,  have  their  own  prov- 
inces where  they  can  speak  their  lan- 
guage and  exercise  a  degree  of  cultural 
autonomy.  The  Jew  Is  forbidden  his  own 
schools,  and  he  cannot  learn  Hebrew  or 
Yiddish  in  the  Government  schools.  They 
are  not  taught.  Since  the  1940's,  the 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  theater  has  been  al- 
most completely  closed  down.  The  only 
Yiddish  periodical  that  is  allowed  to  be 
published  is  a  monthly  Journal  edited 


by  a  Communist  Party  functionary.  The 
so-called  Jewish  Autonomous  Region  of 
Birobidzhan,  which  Stalin  set  up  as  a 
showplace  in  Siberia,  has  only  30,000 
Jews  in  a  population  of  163.000. 

The  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  also 
handicapped  by  a  strict  quota  system  in 
universities  and  higher  training  schools. 
Jews  may  make  up  only  3  percent  of  the 
total,  and  while  that  figure  is  twice  as 
high  as  the  Jewish  percentage  of  the  So- 
viet population,  it  is  nonetheless  impossi- 
ble for  many  highly  qualified  young  Jews 
to  receive  higher  education. 

One  of  the  vehicles  through  which 
anti-Semitism  has  been  carried  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  written 
word.  In  1970,  for  example,  two  novels 
by  Ivan  Shevtsov.  published  one  month 
apart,  show  how  the  Soviet  regime  is  ex- 
ploring for  uses  of  fiction  in  promoting 
an  anti-Semitism  reminiscent  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

Shevtsov's  novel,  "In  Uie  Name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  was  published  in 
March  1970.  A  first  edition  of  65,000  was 
exhausted  within  a  few  days.  The  book 
equates  Zionism  with  nazism,  plays  on 
the  same  themes  as  the  "Protocols  of 
the  Elders  of  Zion,"  and  updates  them. 

Zionism,  a  leading  character  observes, 
"moves  under  cover,  secretly  infiltrating 
all  the  life  cells  of  the  countries  of  the 
entire  world,  imdermining  from  within 
all  that  is  strong,  healthy  and  patri- 
otic—grasping all  the  important  ad- 
ministrative, economic  and  spiritual  life 
of  a  given  counti-y."  As  evidence  of  Zion- 
ist penetration  of  even  the  Communist 
Party,  Shevtsov's  character  points  to 
"Judas-Trotsky  (Bronstein)"  as  "a 
typical  agent  of  Zionism"  and  "intel- 
lectual provocateur  number  one." 

Characteristic  of  Shevtsov's  "updat- 
ing" of  mytlis  is  the  following: 

You  undoubtedly  think  that  international 
Zionism  is  in  the  service  of  American  im- 
perialism .  .  .  The  opposite  is  true  .  .  . 
American  Imperialism  is  the  economic  and 
military  basis  of  Zionism.  It  serves  the  aims 
of  Zion. 

Shevtsov's  second  novel,  "Love  and 
Hate,"  was  published  in  April  1970.  in 
an  edition  of  200,000  copies  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense — a  formidable  and  of- 
ficial imprimatur. 

Its  arch-villain  is  Nahum  Holtzer,  a 
pervert,  sadist,  drug-peddler,  rapist,  who 
kills  his  own  mother,  disembowels  her 
and  wraps  her  intestines  around  her 
head.  A  delicate,  beautiful  Russian  teen- 
age girl  ends  up  in  similar  condition  after 
Holtzer  corrupts  her  by  introducing  her 
to  hashish  and  raping  her. 

The  book  depicts  two  other  Jews  in 
equally  savage  fashion.  Jacques  Sidney 
Davey,  a  Western  journalist,  with  whom 
Holtzer  has  close  connections,  and 
Samuel  Peltsig,  an  American  professor 
of  literature,  are  drug  peddlers.  Holtzer 
smuggles  both  drugs  and  Zionist  litera- 
ture into  Russia. 

When  Ekaterina  I»urtseva,  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Culture,  was  asked  at  a  press 
conference  in  April  whether  the  Shev- 
tsov novels  did  not  contradict  the  best 
traditions  of  Soviet  literature,  she  re- 
plied that  literary  standards  are  a  "mat- 
ter of  taste"  and  that  Shevtsov  was  an 
accepted  member  of  the  Soviet  literary 
fraternity. 
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This  is  the  level  of  Soviet  intellectual 
life  today.  The  novds  of  Shevstov  are 
published  by  the  Soviet  Government  with 
an  official  imprimatur.  The  novels  of  a 
Solzhenitsyn  are  banned. 

The  distinguished  Soviet  writer  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitsyn,  after  9  years  of  re- 
fusing interviews  with  Western  corre- 
spondents, took  the  risk  of  speaking  out 
to  defend  himself  against  what  he  called 
an  official  campaign  to  "suffocate  me." 
Twenty-four  hours  after  his  remains 
were  published  in  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  Soviet  author- 
ities blocked  his  carefully  laid  plans  to 
receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
awarded  in  1970  for  his  novels,  "The 
First  Circle,"  "Cancer  Ward,"  and  "One 
Day  In  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovitch," 
only  the  last  of  which  has  been  published 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  interview,  Solzhenitsyn  set  forth 
in  detail  the  frustrations  of  trying  to  do 
research  while  barred  from  state  archives 
and  prevented  from  hiring  assistants. 
With  irony  he  recounted  the  harassment 
of  friends  and  the  firing  of  his  second 
wife. 

He  surmised : 

The  plan  is  either  to  drive  me  out  of  society 
or  out  of  the  country,  throw  me  in  a  ditch 
or  send  me  to  Siberia,  or  to  have  me  dissolve 
in  "an  alien  fog"  as  they  put  it. 

This  most  recent  attack  upon  individ- 
UBl  freedom  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
Charlotte  Saikowski,  Moscow  corre- 
spondent of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, writing  in  that  paper  of  December  31, 
1971,  reix)rted  that: 

Soviet  authorities  again  are  making  clear 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  a  spirit  of  creative 
freedom. 

Miss  Saikowski  reported  the  expulsion 
of  two  writers  from  local  branches  of  the 
Soviet  Writers'  Union.  One  of  them  had 
recently  caused  a  literary  stir  with  the 
publication  of  two  poems  that  allegori- 
cally  glorified  the  banned  novelist,  Alex- 
andr  Solzhenitsyn. 

Following  is  Miss  Saikowski's  report: 

LrrERABT  AcTTHOBrriES  on  March:   Creativk 

Freedom  Trampled  in  Russia 

(By  Charlotte  Saikowski) 

Moscow. — Soviet  literary  authorities  again 
are  making  clear  they  will  not  tolerate  a  spirit 
of  creative  freedom. 

Two  writers  have  been  expelled  from  local 
branches  of  the  Soviet  Writers'  Union,  ac- 
cording to  informed  sources.  One  of  them  is 
Yevgeny  Markln.  who  recently  caused  a  liter- 
ary stir  with  the  publication  of  two  poems 
that  allegorlcally  glorify  the  bamied  novelist 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn. 

The  other  is  Alexander  Oalich,  a  playwright 
and  composer  of  popiUar,  often  politically 
satiric  songs  that  are  circulated  privately  on 
tape.  Like  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  he  Is  reported  to 
be  a  corresponding  member  of  the  small  and 
unofficiiU  Human  Rights  Committee  founded 
by  nuclear  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov. 

At  this  writing  the  expulsions  must  still  be 
confirmed  by  the  all-union  writers'  organiza- 
tion. 

NO  STTRPRISE 

In  Mr.  Markin's  case  particularly,  the  move 
comes  as  no  surprise.  Many  liberal-minded 
Russians  were  startled  when  the  daring  verses 
of  the  little-known  poet  appeared  recently  In 
the  literary  Journal  Novy  Mir.  It  had  been 
wondered  if  the  guardians  of  literary  ortho- 
doxy would  let  them  pass  unchallenged. 

One  of  the  poems,  entitled  'The  White 


Buoy,"  tells  of  an  ailing  man  named  Isaicb  (a 
shortened  form  of  Issyevlch,  Mr.  Sotehe- 
nttsyn's  patronymic)  who  puts  buoys  In  » 
river  to  wmm  ships  of  danger. 

A  womui,  »  mlBtrcH  who  has  forsaken  him 
(and  who  is  thought  to  rq>resent  the  Russian 
IntelUgentsla) ,  watches  with  despair  from  Um 
other  shore. 

The  poem  alludes  to  various  "absurd- 
rumors  that  have  circulated  about  Mr.  Solz- 
henitsyn: "They  say  he  is  a  loafer.  They  say 
he  is  insane.  They  say  he  has  a  pile  of  money 
stashed  away. 

"Isalch  will  forgive  you  anything,  only  be- 
trayal he  wUl  not  forgive!"  the  poet  writes. 

AN  APOLOGY 

The  second  poem  is  called  "Weightless- 
ness." Datelined  Ryazan,  it  constitutes  an 
apology  to  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  Mr.  Markln  was 
one  of  six  writers  who  In  1969  voted  for  the 
expluslon  of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  from  the  Rya- 
zan branch  of  the  wnriters'  union  (although 
he  reportedly  tried  to  abstain) . 

After  describing  the  exhUaration  that  wells 
up  with  literary  inspiration,  the  poet  tells 
of  another  form  of  "welghOessness."  A  visi- 
tor comes  to  him  and  pulls  a  document  from 
a  folder. 

"And  it's  a  denunciation!"  he  says  re- 
morsefully. "Libel  about  a  friend.  What  are 
you  pushing  me  to  sign,  rascal?  We  shall 
win  although  the  friend  will  have  hard 
times." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  remains  un- 
compromising in  his  criticism  of  Soviet  offi- 
cialdom. 

Having  emerged  from  seclusion  recently  to 
play  a  part  in  the  funeral  of  Alexander  Tvar- 
dovsky.  he  now  has  written  a  lament  for 
the  late  poet,  copies  of  which  are  being 
passed  around  privately  here.  It  was  Mr. 
Tvardovsky  who,  as  editor  of  Novy  Mir,  pub- 
lished the  Russian  voter's  shattering  novel 
"One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich." 

"There  are  many  ways  and  means  to  kill 
a  poet,"  says  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  "Those  cho- 
sen for  Tvardovsky  were  to  take  away  his 
favorite  child,  the  Journal  for  which  he 
suffered." 

BEACON    OF    LIBEBAUSM 

As  editor  of  Novy  Mir,  Mr.  Tvardovsky  had 
championed  many  controversial  writers  and 
become  a  beacon  of  liberalism  to  Russian 
Intellectuals.  Although  he  was  forced  to  re- 
sign the  editorship  last  year  after  a  bitter 
literary  battle,  he  was  nonetheless  too  re- 
spected a  poet  to  be  ignored  by  the  regime 
and,  besides  warm  praise  in  recent  months, 
was  accorded  a  state  funeral. 

In  his  lament  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  disdain- 
fully writes  that  Mr.  Tvaxdovsky's  guard  of 
honor  was  mounted  by  "those  unhealthy  fat 
ones  who  noisily  pursued  him. 

"This  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time  in  our 
land — since  Puslikin,"  he  goes  on.  "Even 
dead,  the  poet  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
foes.  And  they  paid  tributes  over  the  corpse 
and  dedicated  lavish  ^eeches  to  him.  They 
stood  around  the  bier  in  a  solid  group  and 
thought  now  they  had  cornered  him.  They 
destroyed  our  only  Journal  and  thought  they 
were  victorious." 

"Pools,"  the  noveUst  wtu-ns.  "When  the 
voices  of  youth  ring  out.  then  you  wlU  regret 
that  you  do  not  have  this  patient  critic, 
whose  soft  exhorting  voice  everyone  heeded. 
You  will  want  to  grub  up  the  earth  with 
your  bands  to  bring  back  Trifonovich  (Tvar- 
dovsky's  patronymic).  But  it  is  too  late." 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  any- 
thing but  the  repressive  police  state 
which  it  has  always  been.  We  must  not 
lose  faith  with  those  brave  men  and 
women  who  continue  to  fight  for  freedom 
within  that  society,  and  by  visiting  and 
talking  with  their  oppressors  we  must  not 
give  them  the  feeling  that  we  have  aban- 


doned them  and  are  doing  business  with 
those  who  have  deprived  them  of  the  ele- 
mentary freedoms  we  say  we  hold  dear. 
Those  teave  men  and  women  living 
uni^AT  communism  understand  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  intellectual  free- 
dom, something  which  many  in  the  West 
seem  to  have  forgotten.  In  the  hope  of 
a  "generation  of  peace,"  let  us  not  turn 
our  backs  upon  tJiose  who  suffer  under 
the  hand  (rf  tyranny.  Such  a  course  will 
never  provide  real  peace,  and  rather  than 
removing  the  chains  from  those  who 
suffer  today  we  may  simply  set  in  mo- 
tion a  course  which  places  more  of  hu- 
manity under  such  restrictions. 


HANDGUNS  AND  SOCIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAEaai  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
fortunate shooting  of  another  public  fig- 
ure. Governor  Wallace,  by  another  crimi- 
nal, Arthur  Bremer,  with  a  handgim  is 
predictably  leading  to  a  renewal  of 
hysterical  and  unrealistic  demands  for  a 
law  requiring  Federal  registration  of  all 
handguns  in  America.  Even  if  such  a  law 
would  assure  that  a  future  day  Bremer 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  handgim 
to  commit  a  crime  with — which  it 
would  not — such  a  proposal  is  an  imcon- 
stitutional  infringement  of  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

This  right  aside,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  registration  of  hand- 
guns would  not  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  Honest  citizens  will 
register  their  gxms,  yes:  but  dishonest 
people  will  not  register  theirs,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  find  them.  Talk  about  pro- 
hibition and  homemade  gin,  the  search 
for  the  millions  of  handguns  presently  in 
the  United  States  at  this  moment,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  which  would  never 
be  registered,  would  make  the  Volstead 
Act  seem  sensible  in  comparison.  More- 
over, almost  anyone  can  make  a  lethal 
handgtm  with  a  few  pieces  of  scrap 
metal  and  a  handle. 

People  must  not  be  rendered  helpless 
in  their  homes  by  a  Federal  process  of 
law  leading  to  a  denial  of  their  right  to 
have  a  gun  in  the  house  for  personal 
self-defense.  Compulsory  registration  of 
handgims  is  but  the  first  step  in  a  prob- 
able pattern  of  legislation  including  the 
establishment  of  criteri.a  for  qualifica- 
tion to  possess  a  handgim.  And  who  is  to 
determine  such  standards,  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat? Most  Americans  object  to  this. 

The  answer  to  the  continuing  problem 
of  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  commission 
of  crimes  of  violence  continues  to  lie  in 
a  combination  of  improved  education 
concerning  the  handling  and  use  of 
guns:  substantially  increased  minimum 
mandatory  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm in  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  crime,  and  a  law  enforce- 
ment program  with  assistance  from  the 
courts  that  includes  severe  and  certain 
punishment  of  those  who  do. 

Essentially,  Americans  in  a  spirit  of 
toleration  must  learn  to  live  with  dis- 
sent and  controversy  without  resort  to 
shooting  to  express  disagreement.  This 
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we  can  do  without  surrendering  our  con- 
stitutional rights. 


KEMP  SPEAKS  OUT  FOR  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  AND  WATER  RESOURCE 
PROJECTS  FOR  ERIE  COUNTY, 
N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  two  im- 
portant House  subcommittees  concern- 
ing a  niunber  of  critical  water  resource 
projects. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  my  colleagues 
c(Hiceming  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  proposal  for  a  special 
cleanup  program  for  the  Great  Lakes. 
Today,  in  testimony  presented  before 
the  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
again  stressed  the  need  for  early  action 
to  save  the  Great  Lakes  and  strongly 
urged  that  the  committee  appropriate 
$100  million  for  the  EPA  Great  Lakes 
cleanup  program. 

During  my  testimony  I  tried  to  clarify 
the  issue  as  to  whether  there  is  existing 
authority  for  the  proposed  EPA  Great 
Lakes  program.  I  brought  before  the 
committee  a  discussion  concerning  the 
EPA  proposal  which  took  place  during 
the  floor  debate  on  the  House  version  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments. At  that  time.  Representative 
Gerald  Ford  in  a  colloquy  with  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Jones,  floor  manager  of 
the  bill.  Representative  Willuh  Harsha, 
senior  Republican  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  Representative 
John  Blatnik,  committee  chairman,  ap- 
parently established  the  fact  that  there 
is  ample  authority  in  existing  law  and 
in  the  House  bill  to  proceed  with  the 
Great  Lakes  cleanup  program  and  all 
that  is  needed  to  actually  start  the  long- 
awaited  program  is  the  appropriation. 

During  my  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee today,  I  received  a  somewhat 
uncertain  answer  from  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Representative  Jamie  L.  Whit- 
ten,  concerning  authorization  of  the  EPA 
Great  Lakes  program.  However,  author- 
ization within  reason  seems  possible. 

I  vei-y  much  hope  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  soon  pre- 
sent justification  in  detail  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  Great  Lakes  program.  When 
they  do,  I  feel  certain  that  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman.  Represent- 
ative Jamie  L.  Whitten.  will  take  appro- 
priate action  to  get  this  much  needed 
program  started. 

I  also  presented  testimony  today  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions regaiding  several  additional  Great 
Lakes  projects  and  water  resource  proj- 
ects of  vital  concern  to  the  residents  of 
my  district  in  Erie  Coimty,  N.Y. 

Mr.  D.  David  Brandon,  representing 
the  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  presented  excellent  and  com- 
prehensive testimony  before  the  same 
subcommittee  ccmceming  the  Ellicott 
Creek  project  In  my  district. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  interest  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  proposed 
EPA  Great  Lakes  special  cleanup  pro- 
gram and  in  other  water  resource  proj- 
ects, I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
Mr.  D.  David  Brandon's  testimony  and 
my  testimony  before  the  two  House  sub- 
committees: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  Be- 
fore THE  Agricdlture-Environmentai. 
AND  Consumer  Protection  Subcommittee 
OF  THE  House  Committee  on  Appsom- 

ATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  others  present,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Committee  tot  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear here  today. 

I  will  be  submitting  a  comprehensive 
statement  to  your  Conunlttee,  however,  to- 
day I  woiUd  like  to  discuss  the  pr(H>osed 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  special 
cleanup  program  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  not 
a  matter  of  only  local  concern.  These  mag- 
nificent bodies  of  water  represent  an  un- 
paralleled natural  resource  of  importance  to 
all  Americans. 

Despite  an  intensive  national  commitment 
to  the  environment,  we  are  losing  our  fight 
to  save  the  Great  Lakes.  A  recent  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  report  painted 
this  gloomy  picture  of  Lake  Erie: 

"A  mat  of  algae  two  feet  thick  and  a  few 
hundred  square  miles  in  extent  floats  in  the 
middle  of  the  Lake  in  mid-summer,  oxygen 
levels  in  areas  of  the  l^ake  bottom  are  re- 
duced to  zero,  displacement  of  Indigenous 
fish  populations  by  scavenger  and  trash  fish 
is  widespread.  Discharge  of  untreated  sewage 
from  combined  sewers  has  compelled  the 
closing  of  most  beaches  on  the  Lake.  The 
area  of  Lake  bottom  where  regeneration  takes 
place — the  zone  of  zero  oxygen — is  spreading, 
bringing  the  threat  that  eutrophication  will 
soon  become  self-sustaining,  unless  adequate 
phosphorus  reduction  programs  can  be  im- 
plemented." 

Late  in  1971,  tlie  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  a  comprehensive  and 
Innovative  proposal  which  would  accelerate 
efforts  to  halt  the  ravages  of  pollution  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  cost  figure  for  this 
accelerated  program  ranged  from  9133  mil- 
lion to  $141  million.  Unfortunately,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  did  not 
approve  these  budget  items  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  In  1972.  At  that  time,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  plan  in- 
cluded $100  million  for  the  treatment  of  san- 
itary sewerage  and  storm  water  involving  the 
Great  Lakes,  a  $25  million  proposal  for  set- 
ting up  a  Great  Lakes  soil  conservation 
program,  a  special  $5  million  program  that 
called  for  EPA  to  work  with  State  and  local 
communities  on  the  cleanup  of  a  selected 
river  basin  such  as  the  Maumee  River,  and 
a  $5  million  accelerated  research  program  in 
Great  Lakes  water  pollution  problems.  It 
also  provided  for  an  additional  100  personnel 
positions  in  EPA's  organizational  structure. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  always  been  one 
of  my  major  concerns  and  needless  to  say 
I  was  extremely  disappointed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  rejection  of  the 
EPA  special  Great  Lakes  cleanup  program. 

I  fully  support  this  EPA  program  and  I 
proposed  legislation  which  would  have  sup- 
plieil  the  necessary  funds  to  EPA  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  the  Great  Lakes  proposal. 

At  the  time  of  consideration  of  the  House 
version  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments,  I  was  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  which  would  have 
authorized  the  EPA  Great  Lakes  program. 
However,  during  the  floor  debate.  Represent- 
ative Gerald  Ford  in  a  colloquy  with  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Jones,  floor  manager  of  the 
bill.  Representative  William  Harsha,  senior 
Republican  on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee,   and    Representative   John   Blatnik, 


Committee  chairman,  apjMurently  established 
the  fact  that  there  Is  ample  authority  In 
existing  law  and  In  the  House  bill  to  proceed 
with  the  Great  Lakes  crash  cleanup  program 
and  all  that  is  needed  to  actuaUy  start  the 
long  awaited  program  is  the  appropriation. 

If  this  is  correct,  I  strongly  urge  that  your 
Committee  appropriate  $100  million  for  the 
EPA  Great  Lakes  cleanup  program.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  the  amount  which 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  now 
estimates  will  be  needed. 

In  the  EPA  report  to  the  President  which 
Justified  its  request  for  funds  for  the  pro- 
posed Great  Lakes  program,  the  agency 
stated: 

"Most  of  the  actions  called  for  under  this 
proposal  wlU  be  required  In  any  event,  to 
implement  pending  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion. The  difference  lies  in  focusing  priority, 
manpower,  and  management  attention  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to  assure  better  and  quicker  re- 
sxUts.  In  doing  so,  we  will  be  demonstra- 
ing  a  positive  Administrative  initiative,  rath- 
er than  allowing  our  actions  to  be  dictated 
by  events.  We  wUl  also  be  demonstrating 
a  positive  and  sensible  strategy  for  imple- 
menting the  pending  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion." 

Gentlemen,  you  have  an  imparalleled  op- 
portunity to  help  save  our  Great  Lakes,  I 
respectfully  urge  your  favorable  action. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Jack  Kemp,  Be- 
fore THE  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
OP  THE  House  CoMMriTEE  on  Appropria- 
tions 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  others  present,  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
several  projects  which  are  of  vital  concern 
to  the  residents  of  my  District  in  Erie  County, 
New  York. 

SCAJAQUADA  CREEK 

Many  important  and  worthwhile  water  re- 
source projects  have  been  included  in  the 
budget  for  the  1973  Fiscal  Year,  however;  I 
would  now  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
critically  needed  project  which  was  not  in- 
cluded— Scajaquada  Creek. 

Scajaquada  Creek  drains  to  the  Black  Rock 
Canal  in  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo,  New 
York.  It  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  drains 
an  area  of  24.4  square  n>Ues,  all  In  Erie 
County.  The  watershed  measures  about  14 
miles  in  length  east  and  west  by  about  3 
miles  in  maximum  width  north  and  south. 
About  65  percent  of  the  watershed  is  up- 
stream from  the  city  of  Buffalo,  mostly  in 
the  Towns  of  Cheektowaga  and  Lancaster 
and  the  village  of  Depew.  The  topography  is 
gently  rolling  with  elevations  between  630 
and  760  feet  mean  sea  level.  Just  upstream 
from  the  Buffalo  city  line,  the  creek  enters 
a  covered  conduit  and  is  carried  some  3.7 
miles  under  the  city  to  a  point  3  miles  up- 
stream from  the  Black  Rock  Canal  falling 
about  25  feet  en  route.  Upon  emerging,  it 
falls  steeply  about  30  feet  and  then  follows 
a  relatively  level  course  to  Black  Rock  Canal, 
which  is  at  about  elevation  570  feet. 

The  Scajaquada  watershed  is  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  Buffalo  urbanized  area.  As  of 
1968  the  entire  watershed,  except  for  the 
headwater  area  in  the  Town  of  Lancaster, 
was  fully  developed.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Lancaster  area  will  be  similarly  developed  in 
the  near  future.  This  development  is  pre- 
donUnately  residential  and  commercial. 
Flooding  occiu^  at  some  points  as  much  as  a 
mile  from  the  main  stem  and  in  August  1963 
approximately  132  acres  in  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo, 517  acres  in  Cheektowaga,  64  acres  in 
Depew  and  15  acres  in  the  Town  of  Lancaster 
were  Inundated.  Results  of  a  daonage  siurvey 
Indicated  that,  at  July  1970  price  levels  and 
conditions  of  development  through  July  1966, 
recurrence  of  the  August  1963  flooding  would 
cause  $2,203,000  damages  with  $1,904,000  oc- 
curring in  the  Town  of  Cheektowaga. 
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The  flooding  problems  In  this  area  have 
been  known  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
A  report  Indicating  protective  works  were 
not  economically  Justified  was  completed  in 
November  1949.  A  subsequent  Review  of  Re- 
ports was  completed  in  September  1969  by 
the  Buffalo  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, indicating  that  flood  protection 
measures  were  feasible  and  now  Justifiable. 
This  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  dur- 
ing June  1970  and  the  project  for  Scajaquada 
Creek  and  Tributaries  was  authorized  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees 
on  December  16  and  17,  1970,  respectively, 
In  accordance  with  Section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965  (PL  89-298).  An  ap- 
propriation for  advance  engineering  and  de- 
sign has  never  been  made  for  the  project 

The  proposed  plan  of  the  improvement 
would  eliminate  91  percent  of  anticipated 
overall  annual  flood  damages  in  the  Cheek- 
towaga damage  reaches.  The  project  plan 
provides  for:  9,100  feet  of  channel  improve- 
ment on  the  main  stem  of  Scajaquada  Creek 
and  a  total  of  16,800  feet  of  channel  improve- 
ment on  tributaries,  all  within  the  Town  of 
Cheektowaga;  construction  of  two  sections 
of  levee  totaling  about  3,400  feet  in  length; 
removal,  replacement  or  enlargement  of  ob- 
structive bridges,  culverts,  and  conduits;  and 
sealing  of  sanitary  sewer  manholes  subject 
to  submergence. 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  the  Town  of 
Cheektowaga,  New  York,  live  under  the  con- 
stant threat  of  flooding  from  Scajaquada 
Creek.  Two  years  ago  this  project,  which  they 
hoped  would  bring  assistance,  was  author- 
ized. Corps  and  agency  comments  have  been 
unanimous  in  recognition  of  the  lu-gent  need 
for  the  Scajaquada  Creek  project  to  reduce 
hazards  of  loss  of  life  and  injury,  the  elimina- 
tion of  health  hazards  associated  with  dam- 
age to  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, improved  vector  control,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  other  factors  accompanying 
floods. 

$4.5  million  has  been  budgeted  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  in  Western  New  York  In 
Fiscal  Year  73,  Including  work  and  plan- 
ning on  Cayuga  Creek.  Cazenovia  Creek, 
Buffalo  Creek,  Cattaraugus  Creek  and  Tona- 
wanda  Creek.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
continually  warned  of  the  catastrophic  flood- 
ing potential  of  Scajaquada  Creek,  yet  after 
two  patient  years  of  waiting  nothing  has 
been  budgeted  so  this  vital  project  can 
proceed. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  informed  me 
that  the  planning  for  Scajaquada  Creek 
could  be  started  In  Fiscal  Year  73  with  an 
aproprlation  of  $25,000. 

Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of 
the  Scajaquada  Creek  area,  I  urge  that  you 
include  in  the  budget  for  the  1973  Fiscal 
Year  this  $25,000  which  Is  so  critically 
needed  to  begin  design  work.  You  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  prevent  countless  trage- 
dies which  could  be  the  result  of  continuing 
to  leave  the  people  of  Cheektowaga  unpro- 
tected. As  their  Representative,  I  respect- 
fully  and   urgently   ask   your   help. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  Joining  me  in  this  Important 
request. 

I  am  submitting  for  your  information:  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Cheektowaga,  New  York;  a  copy  of 
the  favorable  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  and  a  map  and  other  documents 
which  dramatize  the  need  for  early  comple- 
tion of  the  Scajaquada  Creek  project. 

GREAT     LAKES-ST.     LAWRENCE    SEAWAT     NAVIGA- 
TION SEASON  EXTENSION 

I  was  pleased  and  honored  to  Join  with 
the  Conference  of  Great  Lakes  Congressmen, 
representing  Members  from  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  States,  in  a  statement  to  your  Sub- 
committee respectfully  requesting  that 
$3,635,000  be  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year 
73,  for  the  second  year  of  a  3-year  demon- 
stration project   extending   the   navigation 


season  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

As  you  know,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this 
legislation  is  year-round  shipping — to  lower 
the  cost  of  U.S.-inade  goods  abroad,  to  relieve 
chronic  unemployment  in  the  region  3  to  4 
months  out  of  the  year,  and  to  stem  the 
export  of  Jobs  to  cheaper  markets  abroad. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  your  valuable  time 
by  repeating  facts  which  I  know  have  already 
been  presented  to  you  today  in  a  formal 
statement  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  Conference  of  Great  Lakes 
Congressmen.  I  do  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  Committee  for  seeing  the  need  for  this 
program  and  for  increasing  the  Administra- 
tion budget  request  for  last  year — from  $300.- 
000  to  $765,000.  The  success  of  the  program 
throughout  the  winter  of  1971  to  1972  shows 
how  right  you  were  In  your  decision. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  strong  support 
for  this  program  and  urge  your  approval  of 
the  increased  budget  request. 

CAYUGA,  CAZENOVIA  AND  BUFFALO  CREEKS 

Cayuga,  Cazenovia,  and  Buffalo  Creeks  Join 
at  Buffalo  to  form  Buffalo  River,  which  forms 
part  of  Buffalo  Harbor.  There  are  serious  flood 
problems  in  the  Buffalo  suburban  area  along 
Cazenovia  and  Cayuga  Creeks  and  minor 
problems  along  Buffalo  Creek. 

The  Town  of  West  Seneca  in  Erie  County, 
New  York,  has  suffered  severe  flood  damage 
from  Cazenovia  Creek  for  the  second  straight 
year.  West  Seneca  Is  a  highly  developed  resi- 
dential and  commercial  area  and  is  a  suburb 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  The  cause  of  the  flood- 
ing, which  occurs  almost  annually  during 
late  winter  or  early  spring  thaws.  Is  the  re- 
sult of  snowmelt  augmented  by  moderate 
amounts  of  runoff  from  precipitation.  This 
combination  produces  moderate  to  high  dis- 
charges which  breaks  up  the  creek  ice  cover 
and  moves  it  rapidly  downstream.  The  ice 
collects  at  restricted  areas  in  the  channel 
forming  Jams  which  backs  up  the  water 
behind  them. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated  the 
damages  in  this  year's  flood  at  West  Seneca 
to  be  $90,000  to  140  residential  properties  and 
$31,000  for  miscellaneous  expenditures  such 
as  rescue  work.  There  were  approximately 
550  people  affected,  including  50-100  people 
that  had  to  be  evacuated.  A  similar  tjrpe  flood 
occurred  on  February  3,  1970,  at  which  time 
the  Governor  of  New  York  State  declared  a 
State  of  Emergency.  Damages  resulting  from 
this  flood  were  approximately  $70,000.  Both 
of  these  floods  have  a  recurrence  interval  in 
the  order  of  once  every  five  to  seven  years. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  survey  under 
way  for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes  on 
Cayuga,  Buffalo  and  Cazenovia  Creeks.  This 
study  was  authorized  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  adopted  on  June  13,  1956, 
and  July  10,  1971,  respectively. 

The  Federal  Budget  Includes  $20,000  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  survey  report  for  Cayuga, 
Buffalo  and  Cazenovia  Creeks.  Because  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  flooding  problem  In  this 
area,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  73  be  Increased  to  $60,000. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  also  requested 
this  increase  in  funds.  This  amount  would 
insure  that  an  interim  survey  report  for 
Cazenovia  Creek  could  be  completed  within 
the  next  Fiscal  Year. 

In  order  to  show  the  urgent  need  for  this 
increased  appropriation,  I  am  submitting 
news  accounts,  photographs  and  other  mate- 
rials showing  the  drastic  flooding  which  took 
place  in  West  Seneca  this  year. 

ELLICOTT   CREEK 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  authorized 
$19.07  million  for  a  project  for  fiood  control 
and  other  purposes  on  Ellicott  Creek  in  New 
York  State,  Includmg  a  dam  and  reservoir  at 
Sandridge  and  minor  channel  improvements 
downstream. 

The  language  of  the  Act,  however,  requires 
that  the  entire  project  be  completely  re- 


studied  and  that  all  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ently proposed  project  be  investigated  and 
that  the  findings  of  this  restudy  be  reported 
back,  together  with  recommendations,  to  the 
Congress  before  any  work  can  commence  on 
the  project. 

To  carry  out  this  study,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $150,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  Initiating  the  study  and  expects  to 
report  back  to  the  Congress  approximately  a 
year  from  now. 

On  February  25th  of  this  year.  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  urging  action  by  the  Committee  to 
revise  the  language  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  permit  the  Corps  to  begin  design 
and  construction  work  on  the  minor  channel 
Improvements  portion  of  the  project  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  Ellicott  Creek  in  the  Town 
of  Amherst,  west  of  Sweethome  Road. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several.  First,  be- 
cause of  the  configuration  of  the  stream  and 
terrain  in  this  area,  the  channel  improve- 
ments wUl  be  of  the  same  design  and  nature 
no  matter  whether  a  dam  is  or  is  not  built 
upstream,  or  If  one  is  built,  whether  it  is 
small,  medium,  or  large  in  size. 

Second,  in  the  area  near  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  creek,  substantial  flood  protection  will 
be  provided  by  these  minor  channel  improve- 
ments (as  were  recommended  by  the  Corps) 
alone — in  fact,  it  is  even  more  Important  that 
they  be  installed,  if  the  rest  of  the  project 
were  delayed  or  not  built. 

Third,  New  York  State  is  embarked  upon 
State  projects  in  this  area  and  are  vitally  in 
need  of  flood  protection.  The  State's  plan- 
ners need  the  Corps  to  go  ahead  in  this  area 
as  soon  as  possible  and  they  need  initiation 
of  design  activity  promptly  so  that  they  can 
design  their  own  drainage  and  water  and 
sewer  systems  accordingly. 

In  the  area  next  to  Ellicott  Creek  a  $650 
million  State  University  Campus  is  now 
under  construction  and  the  New  York  State 
Urban  Development  Corporation  is  under- 
taking a  $600  million  new  community  devel- 
opment project  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
university. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  requested  that 
the  Committee  add  to  the  present  language 
to  permit  the  Corps  to  initiate  design  and 
move  on  to  construction  of  this  element  of 
the  Ellicott  Creek  project  while  it  thoroughly 
re-examines  the  major  components  of  the 
project  upstream. 

After  consultation  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, I  submitted  a  draft  of  language  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  which 
I  believed  would  accomplish  the  necessary 
revision  of  language  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

I  feel  sure,  since  the  Subcommittee  has 
already  approved  this  measure,  that  the  sug- 
gested language  vrlll  be  included  in  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  authorization  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Since  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  is  still 
pending,  I  respectfully  request  that  if  the 
suggested  language  which  I  submitted  Is  in- 
cluded in  that  legislation,  that  your  Com- 
mittee appropriate  funds  in  Fiscal  Year  73  to 
the  capability  of  the  Corps  (which  is  $ — ) 
for  this  project  of  minor  channel  improve- 
ments. 

TONAWANDA     CREEK 

Tonawanda  Creek  drains  648  square  miles 
in  western  New  York  and  empties  into  Ni- 
agara River  about  13  miles  north  of  Buffalo, 
nood  problems  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Ba- 
tavla  and  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
main  stream  and  its  tributaries.  I  urge  that 
$30,000  be  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  73 
which  would  be  used  for  a  feasibility  study 
of  various  alternatives  such  as  sierks  and 
linden  reservoirs  and  Alabama  retention 
pools.  I  am  submitting  materials  which  show 
the  serious  flooding  which  has  occurred  in 
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the  pa3t  and  the  critical  need  for  compl^Vj,"^  the  Subcommittee  to  approve  language 


tion  of  this  project. 

mSCEIXANEOUS     PROJECTS 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  water  re- 
source projects  listed  In  the  budget  for  Fis- 
cal Year  73  which  are  not  directly  In  my  Dis- 
trict but  which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 
These  Include  the  following: 

Cattaraugus  Harbor — tSO.OOO  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  phase  one  design  memorandum 
and  a  beginning  of  a  phase  two  memorandum 
If  funds  permit. 

Cattaraugus  Creek— $5,000  for  flood  con- 
trol measures. 

Lake  Erie  Coast — $20,000  fur  a  study  of 
small  boat  harbors. 

Great  Lakes,  particularly  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie — $530,000  for  waste  water 
management  study. 

Water  Levels  of  the  Great  Lakes— $356,000 
for  completion  dviring  Fiscal  Tear  73  of  a 
study  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  ex- 
treme high  water;  to  provide  a  dependable 
flow  of  water  and  for  navigation  and  hydro- 
power. 

Niagara  River.  Niagara  Falls— $300,000  for 
the  continuation  of  the  study  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  American  Palls. 

Lake  Elrle — Ontario  Waterway  (All  .Amer- 
ican Canal  )^ — $120,000  for  completion  of  the 
study  for  the  waterway. 

I  respectfully  urge  approval  for  Fiscal  Year 
73  of  appropriations  for  these  projects  In 
the  amounts  which  I  have  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
for  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  these 
water  resource  projects  which  are  of  sucli 
vital  concern  to  the  residents  of  the  39th 
District,  soon  to  be  the  38th  DisTict,  of  New 
York  State. 

ST/iiement  of  D.  Davjd  Brandon,  RiPaESfNr- 
ixG  THE  New  York  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Before  the  Schcom- 
mrm  on  Public  Works  of  the  Commtt- 
tf.k  on  Approprtations 

Mr.  Chairman.  Subcommittee  menibsrs, 
and  others  present,  I  am  D.  David  Brandon 
Director  of  Program  Development  of  the  New 
York  State  Urban  Development  Corporation 
and  I  am  here  to  urge  favorable  action  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  expediting  the  EUlcott 
Creek  project  In  New  York  State. 

The  balance  of  my  prepared  statement  pro- 
vides detailed  Information  and  justification 
to  support  our  request  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee recommend  an  apprc^riatlon  adequate  to 
begin  design  and  corstructlon  of  the  lower 
channel  Improvements  portion  of  the  ElU- 
cott  Creek  project  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Of 
the  total  of  about  $1.7  million  required  for 
this  element  of  the  project,  we  estimate  that 
about  $250,000  would  be  needed  next  fiscal 
year. 

Two  major  points  reed  to  he  stressed  at 
the  outset. 

First,  alternatives  to  a  single  dam  at  Sand- 
rldge  are  currently  being  restudied.  Public 
and  private  Interest  groups  In  the  area  sup- 
port the  lower  channel  improvements  por- 
tion of  the  project.  These  lower  channel  Im- 
provements are  vital  and  no  matter  what 
kind  of  dam  Is  needed  upstream  at  Sand- 
rldge.  The  need  Is  urgent  to  expedite  the 
lov/er  channel  improvements  because  of  rap- 
Idly  progressing  state  development  programs 
In  the  area  totalling  over  $1  billion  In  public 
Investment  alone. 

Second,  current  authorizing  language  In 
the  1970  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  for  the 
Ellicott  Creek  project  requires  that  the  whole 
project  be  completely  restudied  t>efore  any 
design  or  construction  work  could  begin  on 
any  part.  This  language  is  currently  In  the 
process  of  being  revised  to  permit  early  Initi- 
ation of  work  on  the  lower  channel  improve- 
ments. We  are  asstired  that  there  Is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  this  language  will  be  revised 
In  any  1972  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  1  strongly 


and  funds  which  will  allow  this  work  to  go 
forward  during  fiscal  year  1973  without  hav- 
ing to  lose  another  whole  year  by  taking  ac- 
count of  the  contingency  that  present  re- 
stricting In  the  authorization  will  be  modi- 
fled  shortly. 

We  are  therefore  requesting  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1.7  million  for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  engineering,  design,  ad- 
ministration and  construction  of  minor  lower 
channel  improvements  on  the  Ellicott  Creek, 
Town  of  Amherst,  New  York.  Approximately 
$250,000  of  this  sum  for  engineering,  design 
and  administration  would  be  needed  during 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  flood  control  resulting 
from  these  channel  lmpro%'ements  is  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  the  Town  of  Amherst. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  authorized 
$19.07  million  for  a  project  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  on  Ellicott  Creek  In 
New  York  State,  Including  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir at  Sandrldge  and  minor  channel  im- 
provements downstream. 

The  language  of  the  Act,  however,  requires 
that  the  entire  project  be  completely  restud- 
ied and  that  all  alternatives  to  the  presenUy 
proposed  project  be  investigated  and  that 
the  finding  of  this  restudy  be  reported  back, 
together  with  recommendations,  to  the  Con- 
gress before  any  work  can  ccnviiieiice  on  the 
project. 

To  carry  out  this  study,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $150,000  for  FY  1972.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  presently  In  the  process  of 
Initiating  the  study  and  expects  to  report 
back  to  the  Ccngress  approximately  a  year 
from  now. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Worlts  Is  very 
likely  to  recommend  revisions  in  the  lan- 
gviage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  to 
permit  the  Corps  to  begin  design  and  con- 
struction work  on  the  minor  channel  im- 
provements portion  of  the  project  In  the 
!-ver  reaches  of  Ellicott  Creek  In  the  Town 
of  Amherst,  west  of  Maple  Road.  (See  at- 
tr.chment  H.R.  13683) . 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several. 

First,  ijecause  of  the  configuration  of  the 
stream  and  terrain  in  this  area,  the  channel 
improvements  will  be  of  the  same  design  and 
nature  no  matter  whether  a  dam  Is  or  is  not 
built  upstream,  or,  if  one  !s  built,  whether 
It  Is  small,  medium,  or  large  in  size. 

Second,  In  the  area  near  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  creek,  substantial  flood  protection  will 
be  provided  by  these  minor  channel  improve- 
ments (as  were  recommended  by  the  Corps) 
alone — in  fact.  It  Is  ^ven  more  Important 
that  they  be  Installed,  even  If  the  rest  of  the 
project  is  delayed  or  not  built. 

Third,  New  York  State  Is  embarked  upon 
major  State  projects  In  this  area  and  are  vit- 
ally in  need  of  flood  protection.  The  Corps 
needs  to  Initiate  design  fctivlty  promptly 
so  that  the  state  and  local  governments  can 
design  their  own  drainage  and  water  and 
sewer  systems  accordingly.  In  the  area  next 
to  Ellicott  Creek  a  $650  mUUon  State  Uni- 
versity Campus  Is  now  well  xmder  construc- 
tion and  the  New  York  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation  is  undertaking  a  $500  mil- 
lion new  community  development  project  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  university. 

For  these  reasons,  I  luge  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  be  full  cognizant  of 
these  pending  probable  changes  In  the  au- 
thorization language,  supported  by  Congress- 
men Barber  B.  Conable  and  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
which  will  enable  an  early  start  In  design 
and  construction  of  the  lower  channel  Im- 
provement segment  of  the  project.  Otherwise 
another  full  year  will  have  been  lost  In  pro- 
viding for  urgently  needed  flood  protection 
In  Amherst. 

I  am  sure  that  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  this  project  you  wUl  share  our 
sense  of  tirgency : 

The  EUlcott  Creek  nas  Its  headwaters 
twenty  miles  upstream  of  the  Town  of  Am- 
herst. The  flow  In  this  meandering  stream  Is 


quite  Irregular.  It  ranges  from  very  low  In 
the  summer  months  (primarily  by  discbarge 
from  sewage  treatment  plants)  to  very  high 
during  times  of  rainfall  and  heavy  snow 
melt,  usually  In  early  spring.  It  is  these 
periods  of  high  flow,  which,  when  combined 
with  flat  topography  of  the  Town  of  Am- 
herst, create  conditions  leading  to  flooding. 
More  specifically,  the  flat  topography  results 
in  a  condition  where  even  sHght  Creek  over- 
flows quickly  spread,  over  a  rather  large  area. 
This  Is  generally  referred  to  as  the  15-year 
frequency  f:ood  with  four  such  floods  being 
recorded  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
this  centiury:  March  1916,  January  1929, 
March  1936,  January  :9W. 

Up  to  1950  this  was  not  a  catise  of  serious 
concern,  the  land  generally  was  being  used 
for  agriculture  with  some  strip  residential 
development  on  built-up  sites.  Since  then, 
however,  agriculture  has  ceased  to  be  a  way 
of  life  for  Amherst.  Urbanization  of  the  Buf- 
falo Metropolitan  area  has  reached  the  Town 
of  Amlierst  with  the  Town's  population  vir- 
tually tripling  to  93,000  (1970  census)  in 
twenty  years.  This  has  Included  extensive 
residential  and  conmiercial  development  in 
the  Ellicott  Creek  flood  plain.  Furthermore, 
the  pressures  for  development  In  the  flood 
plain  are  rapidly  accelerating.  Tills  stems 
primarily  from  the  decision  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  to  construct  a  $650  mil- 
lion new  campus  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  (SUNYAB)  In  the  Town 
of  Amherst.  This  campvis  while  south  of 
Ellicott  Creek  and  not  In  the  general  Ellicott 
Creek  flood  plain  is  now  being  Unplemented. 
Construction  contracts,  both  let  and  in  final 
review,  indicate  an  expenditure  through  this 
year  of  some  $200  million.  The  first  students 
will  be  in  residence  in  1972  with  the  eventual 
student,  faculty  and  staff  population  exceed- 
ing 30,000  by  1978.  Overall,  this  Is  expected 
to  accelerate  growth  in  the  Town  of  Amherst 
with  a  doubling  of  the  Town's  Population 
by  1980-85. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Rockefeller, 
tl;e  UDC  was  commissioned  in  1969  to  exam- 
ine ways  to  cushion  the  Impact  on  the  Town 
of  this  rapid  and  accelerated  growth.  UDC's 
planning  consultants  have  recommended  the 
development  of  a  planned  new  community 
on  some  2,400  acres  of  land  immediately 
north  of  the  new  campus.  It  was  felt  that  a 
well  planned  conunuulty,  containhig  housing 
for  a  full  range  of  income  groups  directly 
keyed  to  the  University's  employment  proflle, 
would  protect  Amherst  from  falling  prey  to 
the  undesirable  urban  sprawl  and  ancillary 
development  which  has  plagued  many  other 
communities  experiencing  sudden  and  rapid 
growth.  To  match  the  construction  of  the 
University.  It  has  been  propcsed  that  UDC 
initiate  this  development  this  year  on  the 
single  small  portion  of  flood  free  terrain 
within  the  New  Commttnity's  boundaries.  It 
should  also  be  clea'  that  sudden  rapid  growth 
will  occur  whether  or  not  UDC  Is  Involved. 
It  Is  for  protection  of  this  area,  for  both 
existing  and  future  residents,  that  UDC  has 
explored  alternatives  with  other  state  and 
federal  agencies  to  relieve  the  threat  of 
flooding. 

UDC  has  strongly  supported  therefore,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Enginers'  proposal  for 
the  construction  of  a  reservoir  upstream  to 
the  Town  of  Amherst  coupled  with  minor 
channel  Improvements  in  the  Town  of  Am- 
herst as  was  authorized  In  the  1970  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act.  However,  due  to  some  local 
controversy  over  the  site  for  a  large  reservoir 
upstream,  a  restudy  Is  now  underway  to 
examine  other  alternatives  for  the  upstream 
portion  of  the  project.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized however,  that  regardless  of  what  up- 
stream measures  are  taken,  minor  channel 
improvements  In  the  Town  of  Amherst  will 
be  required.  Moreover,  one  particular  seg- 
ment of  those  channel  Improvements  would 
have  the  maximum  effect  toward  relieving 
flooding  conditions  for  those  areas  under- 
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going  intense  development  pressure  around 
the  new  SUNYAB  campus.  We  stUl  recognize 
the  necessity  for  eventual  upstream  meas- 
ures. Some  low  areas  will  remain  for  which 
upstream  measures  are  the  only  economical 
alternative.  In  addition,  low  flows  In  Ellicott 
Creek  are  maintained  primarily  by  effluent 
from  a  Town  of  Amherst  sewage  treatment 
plant,  a  less  than  desirable  situation.  Since 
for  environmental  reasons  this  plant  will  be 
phased  out  In  the  1974-6,  the  low  flow  aug- 
mentation resulting  from  the  reservoir  Is 
essential  if  a  flow  of  water  is  to  be  maintained 
in  Ellicott  Creek  during  summer  months.  We, 
therefore,  urge  your  approval  of  an  appro- 
priation to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
implementation  of  the  channel  Improvement 
portion  of  the  Ellicott  Creek  project  in  the 
Town  of  Amherst. 

H.R.  13683 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Control  Act 

of  1970 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  the  Sandrldge  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Ellicott  Creek,  New  York,  for  flood  pro- 
tection and  other  purposes  as  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  31,  1970, 
Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  undertake  the  minor  channel 
improvements,  or  portions  thereof  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  re- 
port dated  November  25,  1970,  Independently 
of  the  Investigation  of  alternative  methods 
called  for  by  the  Act,  such  work  to  be  subject 
to  the  Items  of  local  cooperation  required  for 
similar  projects  and  such  work  to  be  limited 
to  areas  downstream  from  Maple  Road  In  the 
town  of  Amherst,  New  York,  and  such  other 
areas  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 


DIVISIONS  ARE  NOT  COMBAT 
READY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  maintains  iVa  divisions  designated 
as  strategic  army  forces — STRAF— 
which  are  constantly  available  to  sup- 
port national  commitments. 

The  GAO  recently  inspected  selected 
units  of  three  of  the  four  and  one-third 
divisions  which  are  designated  as 
STRAF. 

Three  of  the  units  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  major  deficiencies  and  one 
was  not  combat  ready.  A  fourth  division 
connected  with  STRAF  is  considered 
combat  ready. 

Apparently,  so  many  tanks,  radars,  and 
rifles  are  defective  that  these  three  di- 
visions are  not  considered  ready  for  pro- 
gram combat. 

This  latest  GAO  report  is  just  one 
more  sign  that  the  Pentagon's  bureauc- 
racy is  so  riddled  with  waste  and  mis- 
management that  the  Army  is  having 
trouble  fielding  a  fully  combat-ready  di- 
vision. 

After  handing  the  Pentagon  more  than 
$70  billion,  the  least  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  can  expect  are  a 
few  decent  fighting  units. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
reveals  that  83  percent  of  the  M-60 
tanks  available  to  two  of  the  divisions 
have  so  many  deficiencies  that  they  are 
considered  unable  to  "perform  effec- 
tively," 


A  total  of  66  percent  of  the  track  ve- 
hicles which  includes  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  in  one  division  are 
considered  deficient. 

In  another  division  70  percent  of  the 
recoilless  rifles  Inspected  were  defective. 

Overall,  in  the  three  Army  divisions 
inspected  by  the  GAO,  30  percent  or  more 
of  the  major  combat  equipment  was  de- 

f  GCtiVG 

In  addition,  the  GAO  discovered  that 
many  commanders  are  filing  "mislead- 
ing" reports  about  the  readiness  of  their 
own  units.  / 

In  addition,  many  Army  officera^have 
consciously  deceived^-th©ic_-«t«>eriors 
about  the  actual  condition  of  their  units. 

The  GAO  recommends  that  either  the 
Army  reduce  its  number  of  combat  divi- 
sions or  reorganize  them  in  a  way  that 
would  insure  combat  readiness.  The  Army 
categorically  refuses  to  consider  reducing 
the  size  of  forces,  but  says  it  will  "study" 
the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  reorgani- 
zation. 

I  hop*  the  Defense  Department  can  as- 
sure the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  have  properly  equipped  and 
prepared  combat  divisions.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  GAO  study  indicates  that 
important  and  major  deficiencies  pres- 
ently exist. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Army  and  the 
Nation  to  sp)end  so  much  on  national  de- 
fense and  to  get  so  little.  Clearly  we  are 
spending  more  and  more  to  get  less  and 
less  from  our  defense  dollar. 

Finally,  the  Army's  bureaucracy  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  its  operation  is 
both  wasteful  and  ultimately  dangerous 
to  the  maintenance  of  national  security. 
The  continuation  of  this  pattern  of  de- 
ficiencies, defections,  and  a  lack  of  com- 
bat readiness  in  the  long  run  could  make 
this  Nation  more  vulnerable. 


PERSECUTION   OF  LITHUANIAN 
CATHOLICS 

(Mr.  GUDE  £isked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  coun- 
try so  relentlessly  pursues  a  policy  of  dis- 
crimination against  one  group,  it  can 
only  expand  its  activities  to  include 
many  others.  Many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  expressed  our  sense  of  outrage  at 
the  religious  and  cultural  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Now,  Lithuanian  Catholics, 
the  predominant  religious  group  in  this 
small  Republic  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  are  the 
victims  of  intense  repression  and  harass- 
ment by  Soviet  authorities. 

The  following  article  from  the  Catholic 

Standard  outlines  recent  developments 

in  this  matter.  It  is  further  evidence  that 

persecution  begets  only  persecution. 

Soviets  Persecutino  Religion,  Cathoucs 

IN   LriHUANiA   Charge 

Moscow. — More  than  17,000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  sent  petit '.ons  to  the  United  Na- 
tions accusing  officials  of  the  Lithuanian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  of  persecuting  Catho- 
lics. 

Copies  of  the  petitions  were  made  available 
to  Western  newsmen  here.  The  petitions, 
bearing  the  slgnattires  of  more  than  17.000 
"believers,"  were  sent  to  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldhelm  In  February  after  Soviet 


officials  m  Moscow  had  ignored  earlier  pro- 
tests, according  to  a  group  of  dissident  Rus- 
sians. 

The  Soviet  Union  annexed  Lithuania,  a 
small  republic  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  1940.  Its 
population  of  more  than  three  million  is 
predominantly  Catholic. 

Last  September,  about  2.000  Catholics  In 
the  south  central  Lithuanian  town  of  Prenal, 
whose  population  Is  less  than  10,000.  signed 
an  open  letter  to  the  Soviet  leadership  charg- 
ing that  Prenal  authorities  were  curbing  free- 
dom of  religion. 

The  Prenal  Catholics  said  that  Lithuanian 
clergymen  were  being  restricted  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties  and  that 
the  petitioners'  own  parish  priest  had  been 
arrested  for  "teaching  catechism  to  children." 
The  letter  to  Waldhelm  said  that  three 
other  open  letters,  with  a  total  of  5,000  signa- 
tures, were  sent  last  fall  to  Soviet  Conunu- 
nlst  party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  that 
police  In  Lithuania,  "using  threats,  arrests 
and  handcuffs,  prevented  the  mass  collec- 
tion of  signatures." 

"Such  action  by  the  authorities,"  the  letter 
said,  "prompted  the  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ent memorandum,  signed  by  17,000  believers, 
win  not  attain  Its  aim  If  It  Is  sent  by  the 
same  means  as  previous  coUectlve  declara- 
tions." 

The  signers  also  said  they  were  complain- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  because  "believers 
In  our  republic  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  set 
out  In  Article  12  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights."  Passed  by  the  United 
Natloias,  with  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining, 
the  declaration  calls  for  the  recognition  of 
religious  freedom  by  all  countries. 

The  constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  guaranteeing  the  "freedom  to  per- 
form religious  rites,"  also  grants  the  right  of 
ar  tlrellglous  propaganda,  widely  used  to 
promote  atheism. 

The  Lithuanians  petitioning  the  United 
Nations  said  that  Soviet  officials  limit  the 
number  of  candidates  admitted  to  seminaries 
to  10  a  year  and  control  the  asslgiunent  of 
priests  to  parishes. 

There  are  so  few  priests  In  Lithuania, 
they  said,  that  one  priest  often  has  to  serve 
two  or  three  parishes  anc.  that  "even  old  and 
sick  prlcfts  have  to  work." 

They  also  said  that  Lithuanian  officials  do 
not  enforce  a  law  requiring  that  those  who 
persecute  churchgoers  be  punished. 

Lithuanian  officials  have  not  allowed 
Catholics  to  rebuild  churches  destroyed  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  petitioners  said,  and 
have  made  It  difficult  to  obtain  permission 
for  services  In  private  homes. 

The  petition  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
peated charges  made  last  fall  that  two  parish 
priests  had  been  sent  to  labor  camps  for 
Giving  religious  instructions  to  youngsters 
and  that  two  bishops  had  oeen  exiled  with- 
out trial. 

"If  In  the  future,  the  organs  of  the  state 
take,  the  same  attitude  toward  believers' 
complaints  as  they  have  until  now."  the  pe- 
tl' loners  caid,  "we  will  "je  obliged  to  address 
ourselves  to  International  bodies,  to  the 
Pope,  the  head  of  our  Church,  or  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  an  authoritative  institu- 
tion defending  human  rights." 


THE  HONORABLE  JOSHUA  EILBERG 
RECEIVES  "MAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 
AWARD 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  13, 1  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  attending  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Third  District  of  the  American  Federa- 
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tion  of  Government  Employees,  at  which 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Represen- 
tative JosHTTA  EiLBERC,  received  the  or- 
ganization's Man  of  the  Year  award. 

This  award  could  not  have  gone  to  a 
more  deserving  individual.  Josh  Eilberg, 
who  represents  the  FoiuUi  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  worked  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  inequities  in  Federal  em- 
ployment since  he  came  to  Congress  6 
years  ago. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
Congressman  Euaerc's  acceptance 
speech: 

I  want  to  thanlc  all  of  you  very  much  for 
this  honor. 

Although  legislatively  I  do  not  sit  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
the  Hoiise.  which  handles  much  of  the  legis- 
lation which  affects  you  as  Government  wor- 
kers, I  am  very  much  concerned  that  you 
get  a  square  deal  from  your  boss.  Uncle  Sam. 

For  some  reason  our  Government,  which  Is 
continuously  administering  laws  designed 
to  help  workers  in  private  Industry,  repeat- 
edly turns  around  and  tries  to  treat  Its 
own  employees  like  laborers  In  a  19th  cen- 
tury sweat  shop. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  we  must  have 
a  specific  set  of  guidelines  to  Kovem  the 
employment    of    all    Federal    workers. 

Fairness  and  equity,  spelled  out  In  the 
law,  are  far  preferable,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, than  having  to  rely  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  administration. 

For  this  reason  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  a 
proposa^similar  to  H.R.  9092,  the  wage  board 
pay  blllt  which  was  approved  by  the  House 
last  July. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  measure,  as  you 
know,  is  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the 
coordinated  Federal  wage  system  which  was 
Inaugurated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  July  1968. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of  needed 
changes  In  the  system  as  It  Is  currently  oper- 
ating. 

For  example,  It  establishes  a  Federal  pre- 
vailing rate  advisory  committee  to  provide 
guidance  for  the  prevailing  rate  employees 
pay  system. 

The  committee  would  consist  of  11  mem- 
bers, 5  from  management,  6  from  employee 
organizations,  and  a  full-time  chairman,  who 
would  be  restricted  from  holding  any  other 
ofBce  In  the  Federal  service,  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Unfortunately,  this  provision  has  been 
completely  deleted  from  the  version  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service.  But,  I  hope  that 
this  provision  can  be  restored  in  conference. 

Other  major  changes  In  the  coordinated 
Federal  wage  system  proposed  In  this  leg- 
islation are  the  provision  for  a  5  step  wage 
schedule  as  opposed  to  the  current  3  steps. 

It  calls  for: 

Automatic  step  increases  after  26  weeks  in 
step  1,  78  weeks  In  step  2,  and  104  weeks  In 
Btei>s  3  and  4. 

Seven  and  one-half  to  10  percent  differen- 
tials for  scheduled  non-overtime  work  during 
2nd  and  3rd  shifts. 

Saved  pay  for  2  years  for  prevailing  rate 
employees  who  are  reduced  in  grade.  This 
is  already  provided  for  general  schedule  work- 
ers. 

And  the  inclusion  of  some  143.000  non- 
appropriated fund  employees  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service. 

A  similar  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  Inflationary. 

That  objection  is  still  being  raised,  al- 
though the  bill  ^proved  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  mitigate  this  to 
some  extent  by  delaying  the  implementation 
of  the  4th  and  6th  steps. 


Other  arguments  against  the  proposal  are 
that  It  writes  Into  the  law  "a  rigid,  cumt>er- 
Bcxne,  and  Inflexible  set  of  national  pay  set- 
ting procedures"  and  that  nonappropriated 
fund  employees  should  not  be  given  the  bene- 
flt  of  a  standard  wage  structure. 

To  the  first  argument,  I  say  that  this  same 
thing  could  have  been  said  of  the  classified 
schedule  for  other  Federal  workers. 

It  would  be  stlU  easier  and  more  flexible  If 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  could  set  Its 
own  pay  structure  without  any  Interference 
from  the  Congress. 

Without  a  statutory  base,  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  structure  affords  too  much  leeway 
for  administrative  tinkering — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  pay  and  status  of  the  Wage 
Board  employee. 

And,  secondly.  If  nonappropriated  fund 
employees  are  Indeed  to  be  considered  Federal 
workers,  why  shouldn't  they  be  accorded  at 
least  some  of  the  privileges  granted  their 
counteriMirts? 

Other  legislation  currently  under  consider- 
ation by  the  92ild  Congress  which  would 
benefit  Federal  employees  and  which  I  have 
supported  are: 

An  increase  In  the  Federal  share  of  em- 
ployees' health  benefits; 

Realistic  reform  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
keeps  a  significant  and  growing  percentage 
of  our  citizenry  from  participating  actively 
In  the  political  process; 

And  an  Increase  In  benefits  for  retired 
federal  workers. 

The  health  benefits  bill,  H.R.  12202,  was 
approved  by  the  House  very  recently  and  Is 
currently  awaiting  further  action  by  the 
Senate. 

Under  the  measure  as  we  approved  It  In  the 
House,  the  government's  contribution  would 
be  increased  progressively. 

From  the  present  40  percent  of  the  aver- 
age high  cation  charge  of  6  representative 
plans,  it  would  be  Increased  to  65  percent 
effective  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  30  days  fcrilowlng  enactment. 

The  government's  share  would  be  further 
raised  by  6  percent  in  1973,  1974,  and  1975; 
In  1976  and  thereafter,  the  contribution 
would  be  75  percent  of  the  average  charge. 

Other  major  changes  In  the  present  health 
benefits  system  would  permit  pre-July  1960 
annuitants  (retirees)  to  elect  coverage  under 
the  present  program,  and  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  certain  unmarried  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  Is  a  necessary 
step  forward  In  progressive  treatment  of  Its 
employees  by  the  federal   government. 

Finally,  I  favor  some  change  In  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  which 
prohibit  federal  employees  from  taking  an 
active  part  In  political  campaigns. 

As  the  product  of  a  different  era,  the  Hatch 
Act  Is  what  Congressman  Mlkva  aptly  called 
"a  classic  example  of  legislative  overkill." 

Testimony  Is  now  being  heard  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  to  how  the  act  can 
be  amended  to  allow  federal  wmicers  greater 
rights  of  political  participation  while  retain- 
ing those  elements  which  protect  government 
workers  from  the  misuse  of  official  influence 
and  political  pressure  from  their  superiors. 

These  measures  are  not  a  solution  for 
aU  of  the  problems  of  government  employees, 
but  I  feel  they  go  a  long  way  In  tjiat  di- 
rection. 

I  accept  this  award  not  as  an  honor  for 
past  performance,  but  as  a  reminder  that 
much  more  has  to  be  done.  It  will  stimulate 
me  for  further  action. 

Thank  you. 


HEMISPHERE   ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Senator  Jacob  Javiis,  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  perceptive  observers  of  West- 
em  Hemisphere  relations,  delivered  a 
major  address  in  New  York  City  on  the 
COTitinuing  importance  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic integration  in  the  Americas. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Senator 
Javits'  remai'ks,  I  wish  to  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  Crisis  Facing  Regional  Integration  in 
THE   Americas 

(An  address  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  provided  me  to 
talk  about  Western  Hemisphere  affairs.  While 
the  attention  of  our  policy  makers  and  the 
press  Is  directed  towards  the  more  vivid 
threats  to  world  peace,  to  our  constitutional 
processes  and  to  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances — It  Is  nevertheless  likely  that  the 
future  shape  of  world  society  may  be  influ- 
enced as  much  by  what  happens  in  Latin 
America  over  the  next  decade. 

The  topic  of  my  address  Is:  The  Crisis 
Facing  Regional  Integration  In  the  Americas. 
I  am  aware  that  continent-wide  regional  eco- 
nomic integration  for  Latin  America  is  a  sub- 
ject that  Is  not  being  pursued  actively  at 
this  time  either  by  major  Latin  American 
governments  or  by  the  United  States.  By  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Latin  America,  I  mean 
significantly  closer  economic  cooperation  l)e- 
tween  the  countries  of  Latin  America  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  American 
C(Hnmon  Market,  actually  a  customs  union 
with  relatively  free  movement  of  labor  and 
capital. 

While  Canada's  decision  of  last  week  to 
join  the  Inter-American  Devel(9ment  Bank 
(IDB)  is  welcome,  Caiukda  continues  to  tip- 
toe around  the  edges  of  a  slgniflcant  Involve- 
ment in  matters  of  the  hemisphere.  One  must 
note  that  this  decision  took  years  and  also 
that  Canada  stUl  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS). 
Canada  Is  a  productive  nation — a  mature 
democracy — and  needs  to  play  a  more  signifi- 
cant role  In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs.  With 
British  Commonwealth  ties  loosening  as  Brit- 
ain joins  the  European  Common  Market, 
Canada  could  play  a  major  and  vital  role  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  aside 
from  joining  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  A  Canadian  commitment  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  now  needed;  in  bi- 
lateral U.S.-Canadian  relations,  revision  of 
the  safeguards  In  the  Automotive  Products 
Agreement  and  other  steps  to  achieve  a 
proper  balance  In  trade  agreements  and 
monetary  matters  between  the  two  countries 
are  Increasingly  urgent. 

As  to  Latin  American  integration,  my  con- 
cern Is  that  a  mood  may  be  growing  that 
regards  the  solemn  commitment  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  Americas  entered  Into  at 
Punte  Del  Este  In  April,  1967,  "to  create 
progressively,  beginning  in  1970,  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  which  shall  be 
substantially  in  c^>eration  In  a  period  of  no 
more  than  fifteen  years"  as  somewhat  of  a 
dead  letter. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  it  would  be  a  most 
regrettable  development.  If  this  regional  in- 
tegration goal  is  not  pursued  at  the  very 
time  that  Western  Europe  is  moving  toward 
a  strengthened  Common  Market  and  Japan 
into  economic  super  power  status.  It  Is  my 
view  that  Latin  America  will  have  relegated 
Itself  to  an  almost  permanent  position  of 
economic  and  political  weakness. 

In  my  mind,  arguments  for  Latin  American 
Integration  remain  valid.  These  include: 

I.  Integration  would  make  Latin  American 
Industry  more  competitive  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  thereby  strengthening  the 
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Latin  American  export  liase  for  semi-manu- 
factured and  manufact\ired  goods  where 
world  demand  will  be  bnoyant  in  the  years 
ahead; 

2.  Integration  would  Justify  certain  Infra- 
structure projects  In  Latin  America  that  oth- 
erwise would  not  be  justified; 

3.  Integration  would  caiise  import  substi- 
tution to  be  looked  at  on  a  regional  basis 
and  could  lead  to  efficient  continent-wide 
Industrial  planning  which  would  give  a  con- 
siderable Impulse  to  Industrialization. 

4.  Integration  would  strengthen  Latin 
America's  bargaining  power  re  the  rest  of  the 
world; 

5.  Integration  would  permit  working 
toward  a  multUateral  payments  union  In 
Latin  America;  and 

6.  Integration  s  above  mentioned  economic 
benefits  could  give  an  impulse  to  job  crea- 
tion, political  stabUity  and  social  justice- 
problems  that  have  plagued  Latin  America  in 
the  modern  era. 

And,  of  course,  the  sununatlon  of  these 
preceding  benefits— If  successfully  nur- 
tured— could  provide  a  giant  step  for  Latin 
America  In  approaching  its  centiiry  old 
dream  of  someday  achieving  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can political  \mlon. 

For  those  of  us  Interested  In  a  broader 
scheme  of  Latin  American  economic  integra- 
tion, the  evolution  of  the  Andean  Pact  group- 
ing to  date,  while  causing  some  disquiet,  also 
gives  grounds  for  hope.  I  realize  that  in 
Latin  America,  as  weU  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  Andean  Pact  is  controversial,  par- 
ticiUarly  as  it  relates  to  the  "code  of  be- 
havior" for  private  foreign  investment.  The 
Andean  Pact  is  also  controversial  in  terms 
of  the  effect  It  will  have  on  the  posslbUity 
of  the  broader  economic  Integration  of  Latin 
America. 

Regarding  this  latter  point,  one  school  of 
thought  strongly  questions  the  economic 
compatabllity  of  this  grouping  and  Is  con- 
cerned that  as  the  Pact  grows  and  strength- 
ens. It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  work 
out  smooth  relations  between  the  Andean 
pact  countries  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
Concern  is  expressed  that  industries  may  be 
established  that — while  being  optimal  in 
terms  of  the  economic  needs  of  this  specific 
regional  grouping — clearly  are  not  optimal 
In  terms  of  a  broader  Latin  American  Inte- 
gration. In  other  words,  it  Is  argued  that  If 
the  Andean  Pact  gets  in  the  way  of  econo- 
mies of  scale,  this  could  be  a  disastrous  de- 
velopment for  Latin  America. 

The  optimists — and  I  Include  myseU  as 
one— are  hopeful  that  Venezuela  soon  wlU 
accede  to  the  Pact  and  that  this  act  will 
soften  some  of  the  Pact's  present  rigidities. 
The  accession  of  Venezuela  could  help  trigger 
the  application  of  Argentina.  As  the  Pact 
strengthens,  negotiations  with  the  "giants" 
of  the  area — Mexico  and  Brazil — would  be- 
come mutuaUy  desirable  and  mutually  prof- 
itable as  would  negotiations  with  the  Central 
American  Common  Market.  The  evolution  of 
the  Andean  Pact  thus  could  becrane  the 
linchpin  of  a  broader  Integration  plan  which 
would  replace  the  relatively  defunct  Latin 
America  Free  Trade  Area  (LAFTA).  ThU 
optimistic  assessment  Is  clouded  by  the  Im- 
mense political  diversity  of  the  countrlee 
making  up  the  Andean  grouping.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Chile  Is  the  present  weak  link. 

The  self-made  economic  problems  of  Chile 
are  staggering,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
economic  situation  unfortunately  does  not 
seem  to  have  ran  Its  course.  This  rapid  eco- 
nomic deterioration  is  characterized  by  the 
persistent  production  problems  In  both  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  sectw:  ac- 
celerating Inflationary  pressures,  mounting 
product  scarcities  Including  essential  food 
Items,  and  a  serioiu  foreign  exchange  crisis 


aggravated  by  continuing  labor  difficulties  fo- 
mented by  the  Marxist  unions  In  the  major 
ChUean  copper  mines.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  have  political  consequences. 
I  realize  that  the  aUeged  inappropriate 
behavior  <rf  one  major  American  corporation 
m  ChUe — behavior  which  was  not  supported 
by  other  American  corporations  In  Chile  or 
by  the  U.S.  Government  as  the  Anderson  pa- 
pers made  clear — makes  It  all  too  easy  for 
political  leaders  facing  a  difficult  situation 
to  point  the  finger  at  a  foreign  scapegoat. 
This  is  a  favorite  poUtical  tactic  the  world 
over.  But,  the  tactic  must  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  root  causes  of  the  present 
Chilean  economic,  social  and  poUtical  prob- 
lems. 

Leaving  aside  the  unique  problems  ChUe 
Is  causing  the  Andean  grouping,  the  whole 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  Andean 
Pact  countries  to  the  LAFTA  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market — which  Is 
recovering  nicely  from  the  disastrovis  war 
between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador — is  an 
open  question.  The  shape  of  future  relations 
first  with  Venezuela  and  then  with  Argen- 
tina, Mexico  and  Brazil  is  also  relatively  un- 
defined. Beyond  this  Is  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  relations  of  the  Andean  Pact 
countries  and/or  a  broader  economic  unit 
with  the  other  nations  and  major  trading 
blocs  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  present  role  of  the  United 
States,  in  Latin  America  under  President 
Nixon's  "low  profile"  policy,  we  can  no  longer 
be  seen  as  the  colossus  of  the  North,  and 
paradoxically,  this  now  seems  to  be  causing 
some  resentment. 

Over  the  short-term,  I  share  the  view  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Grunwald  puts  forward  in  his 
perceptive  new  book,  "Latin  American  Eco- 
nomic Integration  and  U.S.  Policy,"  that 
"the  United  States,  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  Congress's  attitude  towards  for- 
eign aid,  was  in  no  position  to  make  sub- 
stantial and  definite  commitments  In  sup- 
port of  Latin  American  integration."  I  woul  i 
add  that  these  factors  constraining  U.S. 
policy  are  not  likely  to  alter  significantly 
over  at  least  the  short  run.  New  bilateral 
and  multilateral  aid  programs  remain  in 
deep  trouble  in  the  Congress,  trade  prefer- 
ences remain  down  the  road  as  long  as  the 
present  protectionist  mood  persists  and  there 
is  an  emphasis  In  the  Administration  on 
bilateral  relations  rather  than  more  am- 
bitious integration  plans.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  larger  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— Brazil,  Mexico  and  Argentina — would 
take  up  the  slack  and  make  a  more  definite 
commitment  to  a  broader  Latin  American 
integration  along  with  Canada  and  that 
these  relative  giants  would  make  the  con- 
cessions that  would  be  necessary  to  get  a 
broader  integration  movement  back  on  the 
tracks. 

Any  speech  on  Latin  American  integration 
would  be  remiss  if  it  did  not  mention  the 
role  of  private  foreign  investment.  The  fear 
of  foreign  domination  has  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  the  forward  movement  of  regional 
Integration  schemes.  In  my  order  of  priori- 
ties, I  feel  that  the  protection  of  VS.  busi- 
ness interests  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
U.S.  broader  economic  objectives  which  hope- 
fully again  wlU  Include  the  promotion  of 
Latin  American  Integration  as  a  priority 
objective. 

In  viewing  the  future  role  of  private  for- 
eign Investment,  I  think  that  there  are 
some  points  on  which  almost  everyone  can 
agree.  The  first  of  these  areas  of  agreement  Is 
that  the  developing  world  will  require  the 
transfers  of  technology  that  are  an  Inherent 
element  of  private  foreign  Investment  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Increaslni,iy,  I  feel  the 
developing  world  Is  regarding  such  transfers 


of  technology  as  being  more  Important  than 
transfers  of  capital. 

Equally  acceptable  I  hope  Is  the  fact  that 
the  developing  world  wUl  have  to  pay  for 
the  technology  and  capital  they  receive  as 
these  transfers  will  not  descend  on  the  devel- 
oping world  as  "manna  from  heaven."  In 
turn.  It  is  Incumbent  on  the  developing  world 
to  make  a  better  definition  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  want  technological  transfers — 
and  capital  transfers. 

In  viewing  new  private  foreign  Investment, 
acceptance  also  seems  to  be  growing  that  a 
joint  venture  or  multinational  venture  ar- 
rangement in  many  cases  is  preferable  to  a 
100  percent  ownership  position.  A  joint  ven- 
ture immediately  creates  a  vital  interest  by 
nationals  of  the  country  in  the  project.  The 
idea  of  foreign  ownership  extending  Into  per- 
petuity Is  also  becoming  a  casualty  of  our  age. 
I  note  that  the  ADELA  and  some  U.S.  corpo- 
rations have  adopted  disinvestment  policies. 
Also,  It  is  clear  that  If  takeover  situations 
stir  concern  In  Western  Europe  and  Canada, 
this  concern  undoubtedly  is  heightened  in 
the  developing  world  Including  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  recent  promulgation  of  Canadian 
policy  concerning  takeovers  will  not  t>e  lost 
on  the  nations  of  the  developing  world. 

Heightened  American  business  sensitivity 
on  matters  such  as  these  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  tension  between  the  for- 
eign investor  and  Latin  American  nations. 

On  the  legislative  front,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  broad  purposes  of  any  group  have  been 
well  served  by  Hickenlooper-type  amend- 
ments— l>e  they  tacked  on  to  our  bilateral 
assistance  or  multilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams 

In  my  view,  just  as  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  which  affects  our  bilateral  aid 
has  not  been  an  effective  policy  Instrument  in 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  I  cannot 
see  why  the  Gonzales  amendment  affecting 
our  multilateral  lending  programs  should  be 
any  more  effective. 

Finally,  in  reviewing  the  foreign  Invest- 
ment area,  I  remain  concerned  that  there  are 
still  too  many  grey  areas  and  a  lack  of  defini- 
tion continues  to  lead  to  unnecessary  conflict 
and  at  times  unnecessary  legislation.  There 
are  intensive  discussions  going  forward  re- 
garding the  rules  of  the  game  as  regards  in- 
ternational trade  and  international  monetary 
matters  but,  discussions  of  similar  Intensity 
are  not  going  forward — and  they  should  be — 
as  regards  private  foreign  investment  with 
the  exception  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  and 
this  is  solely  a  domestic  battle  which  must 
be  fought  and  won  at  home. 

I  reiterate  the  suggestion  I  made  In  Mexico 
City  approximately  one  year  ago  that  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  should  con- 
vene a  high-level  meeting  that  would  look 
toward  the  evolution  of  a  continent-wide 
private  foreign  Investment  policy  which 
would  safeguard  the  sovereign  rights  of  each 
country.  Perhaps  such  a  meeting  could  then 
commission  a  small  group  of  men,  representa- 
tive of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  thoroughly 
to  review  this  matter  with  a  view  toward  de- 
fining the  role  of  private  foreign  investment 
and  foreign  capital  and  technological  and 
managerial  inputs  required  by  Latin  America 
over  the  next  decade.  Review  of  the  adequacy 
of  present  institutional  structures  In  the 
private  foreign  investment  area  could  also 
fall  within  their  mandate. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  multilateral  mecha- 
nism— a  GATT  for  private  foreign  invest- 
ment— to  set  forth  guidelines  of  behavior 
both  as  to  obligations  and  rights  by  Investor 
and  host  has  never  been  more  essential  If  the 
law  of  the  jungle  is  not  to  take  over  in  pri- 
vate foreign  investment  matters,  with  all  the 
sad  consequences  this  would  entail  for  inter- 
national and  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  I  will 
continue  working  to  promote  these  Ideas. 
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LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab> 
sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  the  period  May 
18  through  May  25,  1972,  on  account  of 
official  business,  as  U.S.  congressional  ob- 
server to  the  First  Ordinary  Congress  of 
Zaire. 

Mr.  HoLipiELD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  from  May  22  through  June  10, 
1973,  on  account  of  official  business 
(Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment). 

Mr.  Thone  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  for  May  17  and  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  official  business 
to  attend  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUcwing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Skes  for  15  minutes  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Veyset,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wyman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ma- 
BON)  to  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
a  table  in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  HR.  14582. 

Mr.  Mahon.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rials and  appropriate  tables. 

Mr.  Halpern  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  State  Department  and 
USIA  authorization  bills  to  follow  Mr. 
Gross  during  debate. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  on  the  bill 
HJl.  14989,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  Include  charts  and  mlscellsmeous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Gttde. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Derwdjski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  KuYKENDALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 


Mr.  HOSMER. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberling)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Symington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Stoices  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Caffery  in  two  instances. 


S.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  deploring  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Got.  George  C. 
Wallace  of  Alabama. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJi.  14070.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjoimied  imtil  tomorrow,  Thm-s- 
day,  May  18, 1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAOTJE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  12674.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  establish  a  National  Cemetery  System 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-1069).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

Hit.  14070.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1996.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Government  Comptrol- 
ler for  Guam,  covering  fiscal  year  1971,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  90-497:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  grant  with  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Thermodynamics  of 
Oxide  and  SUicate  Phases  of  Importance  In 
Extractive  Metallurgy,"  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-672;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Bendix 
Corp.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Standardization  of  Controls  on 
Front-End  Loaders,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-672;  to  the  ComjiUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Recexved  Fbom  the  Comptrollex  Oenesal 

1999.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  observations  on  financial  inventory 
accounting  in  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2000.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  an  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  Fund  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


PUBLIC  Pn,T.a  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  15016.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  t>ene- 
ats  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tk>ns  allied  with  the  United  States  In  World 
War  I  or  World  War  11;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScKETTEB,  and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 
HJI.  16016.  A  blU  to  prohibit  States  and 
political    subdivisions    from    discriminating 
against  low  and  moderate  Income  housing, 
and  to  give  a  priority  In  determining  ellglbU- 
ity  for  assistance  under  various  Federal  pro- 
grams to  political  subdivisions  which  submit 
plans  for  the  Inclvislon  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  in  their  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HH.  16017.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  use  as  a  crime 
deterrent  of  identifying  marks  made  on  per- 
sonal property  by  eletcrlc  etching  pencils;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  and  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts) : 
HJB.  15018.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  16019.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deMned  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJL  16020.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  or- 
ganizations from  private  foundation  status; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Jilr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HA.  16021.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Conmilsslon  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  by  two  members  who 
shall  be  elected  town  or  township  officials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan   (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  15022.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Itemized  deduction  of  $600  for  married 
women  who  have  not  given  birth  to  a  child; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJI.   15023.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  increase  benefits  thereunder  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Con- 
TERS,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Riecle,  and  Mr. 
Vander  J  act)  : 
HJI.  15024.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Professions  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  in  the  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJI.  16026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional itemized  deduction  for  certain  travel 
and  communication  expenses  of  parents  of 
wounded  servicemen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  15026.  A  biU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  California  as  wilderness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJI.  16027.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement   of   Soviet   Jewish   refugees   in 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIOGS: 
HJI.  15028.  A  biU  to  require  that  certain 
cuts  of  beef  sold  at  retaU  meet  standards 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
limit  the  amount  of  excess  fat  and  other 
valueless  parts  of  beef  carcass  contained  in 
such  cuts;  to  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJI.   15029.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  the  bus  company  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia,  to  approve  amendments 
to  the  Washington  MetrT^x>litan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  Compact,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  15030.  A  biU  to  amend  section  232  of 
the  National  Housmg  Act  to  include  fire 
safety  equipment  among  the  items  which 
may  be  covered  by  an  insvured  mortgage 
thereimder,  to  require  (as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  mortgage  Insurance)  that  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  intermediate  care  facility  com- 
ply with  the  Life  Safety  Code,  and  to  au- 
thorize Insured  loans  to  provide  fire  safety 
equipment  for  such  a  home  or  facUity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  16031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  an  intermediate 
care  facility  (or  nursing  home)   must  com- 
ply with  the  Life  Safety  Code,  and  must  fully 
disclose  all  ownership  and  security  Interests 
therein,  to  qualify  as  a  provider  of  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  a 
State's  approved  title  xrx  plan  (or  certain 
other  State  plans),  and  to  provide  that  In- 
formation which   an  intermediate  caie  fa- 
cility or  nursing  home  is  required  to  furnish 
State  agencies  under  the  title  XIX  program 
must  be  made  available  to  the  public;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJI.  15032.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  1  vet- 
erans  and   their  widows,   subject   to  $3,000 
and   $4,200  annual   InccHne  limitations;    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
In  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJI.  16033.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Braoemas)  : 
HJI.  15034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive education  programs  for  severely 
and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  15035.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deem  service   as  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Air  Force  Service 
Pilots  during  World  War  n  to  be  active  serv- 
ice for  purposes  of  computing  retirement  and 
longevity    benefits;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PELLY  (for  himself,  Mr.  DiK- 
OELL.  and  Mr.  Goodlino)  : 
H.R.  15036.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  prohibit  during  specified 
periods  the  feeding  of  migratory  game  birds 
and  to  impose  penalties  for  such  feeding,  to 
Increase  the  maximum  fine  for  certain  other 
violations  of  such  act,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Bilarlne 
and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  16037.  A  biU  to  amend  section  303(a) 
(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  secUons 
S304(a)(4)  and  3306(f)  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QTHLLEN: 
H.R.  15038.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
HJI.  15039.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  his- 
toric property  known  as  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  may  be  acquired,  protected,  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  part  of  the  park  system  of  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  15040.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  construction  materials  used  in  the 
interiors  of  homes,  offices,  and  other  places 
of  assembly  or  accommodation,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  toxicity  stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.   15041.   A   bill  to  provide  the  death 
penalty  for  assassinating,  or  attempting  to 
assassinate.  Federal  elective  officeholders,  or 
persons  seeking  election  to  Federal  office;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  15042.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  Investigate  and  study  the  practice 
of  clearcuttlng  of  timber  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJI.  15043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees receiving  lump  sums  from  tax-free 
pension    or    annuity    plans    on    account    of 
separation   from   employment   shaU   not   be 
taxed  at  the  time  of  distribution  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  equivalent  amoimt  is  reinvested 
in  another  such  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  15044.  A  biU  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  the  mass  transit  bus  system 
operated  by  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  and 
other  private  bus  transit  companies  engaged 
in  schedvUed  regular  route  operations  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ktros)  : 
H.R.  15046.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  prwnpt 
resolution  of   certain   disputes   relating   to 
Government  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Belckeb,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Jarman,  and 
Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  15048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  for  National  Guard  purposes; 
to  the   Committee  on   Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  15047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, to  increase  the  amount  of  earnings 
counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  social  se- 
cxirity  tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself,   and 
Pelly  ) : 
H.R.  15048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchart 
Marine  Act  of  1970;    to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himself, 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Mikva, 

and  Mr.  Pish)  : 

H.R.   16049.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting 

Rights  Act  of   1970  to  prohibit  the  SUtes 
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from  denying  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal 
electloHB  to  former  criminal  offenders  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  any  offense  re- 
lated to  voting  or  elections  and  who  are  not 
confined  In  a  correctional  Institution;  to  the 
ConMnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McMillan)  : 
H.R.  16060.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  tax  on 
premiums  paid  on  annuities  In  the  District 
of  Columlba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Halpekn,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andebson 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  EiLBzatc,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
BIrs.  ABZT7G,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Nnc,  and  Mr.  McCor- 

MACK  ) : 

HJl.  15061.  A  bill  to  provide  new  and  im- 
proved transportation  programs  for  older 
persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton,  Mrs.   Hicks  of   Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Ottde,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Peyser,    Mr.    Byrne    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Oiaimo,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Mollohan)  : 
H.R.  15052.  A  bUl  to  provide  new  and  im- 
proved   transportation    programs    for    older 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Cxirreucy.  

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ: 
HJl.   15063.  A  bill  to  prohibit  manufac- 
turing or  publishing  altered  flag  designs  of 
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the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  15054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  transportation  charges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  16055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.J.  Res.  1202.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  1203.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  7-day  period  beginning  August 
28,  1972,  as  •'All-American  Family  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  1204.  Jomt  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  modify  the  appointment  and 
tenure  of  Federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  617.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOOOS: 
H.  Res.  985.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional investigative  authority  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Public  Works;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baylor)  : 

H.  Res.  986.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  ofRce  to 
William  S.  Conover  II,  and  referring  the 
question  of  his  final  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
92d  Congress  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.  Res.  987.  Resolution  urging  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  implement  the 
President's  message  of  March  17, 1972,  calling 
for  equal  educational  opportunities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  15056.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Leona  B. 
Labartlnos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  16057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domtngos 
Afonso;  to  the  Cc»nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  15068.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Takeblto 
Kobayasbl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  15059.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Fleming  Construction  Co.  Inc.,  a 
corporation  in  the  process  of  liquidation  rep- 
resented by  its  surviving  board  of  directors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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NEIOHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS- 
EXPANSION  AND  CHANGES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  House  and  Senate  Conferees  have 
agreed  on  appropriations  that  increase 
the  number  of  available  slots  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  by  some  140,- 
700  slots,  we  are  still  falling  dismally 
short  of  what  we  must  do  if  we  are  to 
make  meaningful  commitments  in  this 
area  and  extend  to  our  youth  genuine 
opportunities  for  training  and  develop- 
ing their  potential.  The  yearly  replay  of 
dashed  hopes  and  barebones  offerings, 
which  in  the  final  analysis  are  viewed  by 
the  disappointed  youth  and  communities 
as  establishment's  efforts  to  cool  the 
summers,  must  cease.  It  is  essential  that 
instead  we  proceed  with  legislative  rem- 
edies that  will  genuinely  improve  the 
employment  chances  of  our  youth — an 
approach,  incidentally,  which  would  in 
the  long  run  do  much  more  to  deplete  the 
welfare  rolls  than  any  so-called  work  in- 
centive provisions  presently  advocated  in 
conjunction  with  welfare  reform. 

In  February  of  this  year  I  submitted 
testimony  urging  substantial  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  ease  the  plight 
of  our  cities.  As  we  all  know,  the  effort  to 
meaningfully  increase  appropriation  lev- 
els failed  in  effect.  The  amount  of  sup- 


plemental funds  which  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  stands  to  receive  under  the 
present  budget  provisions  will  not  even 
begin  to  make  a  dent  in  the  city's  desper- 
ate needs. 

Last  year  the  city  had  jurisdiction  over 
48,000  summer  job  slots.  At  the  same 
time  it  hswi  143,000  youngsters  from  fam- 
ilies receiving  public  assistance  for  whom 
a  summer  job  was  considered  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  This  year  there  are  over 
350,000  youth  in  New  York  City  who  are 
eligible  for  the  program.  Their  eligibility 
avails  them  little,  however,  since  New 
York  will  be  unable  to  reach  even  2 
out  of  every  10  of  those  who  should  and 
need  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Recreation  support  funds  have  also  not 
been  substantially  increased  over  last 
year's  level.  This  means  that  large  num- 
bers of  6-  to  12-year-olds  will  once  again 
roam  the  hot  city  streets  with  nothing 
to  do  and  nowhere  to  go. 

Dismal  as  these  statistics  are,  they  do 
not  begin  to  reflect  the  true  picture.  My 
consultation  with  city  officials  and  other 
experts  indicates  that  our  problem  is  not 
limited  to  a  lack  of  adequate  funding — 
catastrophic  as  that  is — but  involves  also 
an  imderutilization  of  the  potentials  of 
the  program. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  as  it 
is  presently  funded,  is  primarily  a  sum- 
mer program.  Because  of  its  existing 
built-in  restrictions  it  is  often  viewed  by 
the  community  as  a  riot  prevention  pro- 
gram, designed  to  keep  youth  imder  con- 
trol. This  impression  is  fortified  by  the 


fact  that  over  90  percent  of  the  youth 
reached  during  the  summer  months,  lim- 
ited as  their  numbers  are,  do  not  have 
access  to  part-time  emplojmient  during 
the  school  years. 

Thus,  the  program  cannot  incorporate 
into  its  design  an  effective  career  ladder 
for  the  youth  served.  To  meet  minimum 
needs,  the  summer  program  should  be 
substantially  increased — probably  tripled, 
with  appropriate  additions  provided  in 
the  year-round  out-of-school  and  in- 
school  portions  of  the  program.  Such  a 
setup  would  allow  communities  to  develop 
year-round  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
experiences  for  youth  served  who  need 
them.  Speciid  emphasis  could  be  placed 
on  school  dropouts  and  high  school  jun- 
iors and  seniors  who,  because  of  academic 
or  educational  reasons  are  considering 
dropping  out  of  school. 

With  the  allocation  of  additional  slots, 
a  series  of  demonstration  programs 
aimed  at  restructuring  the  basic  mandate 
of  the  present  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  could  be  imdertaken.  New  York 
City  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  present  legislation  does  not 
allow  officials  to  utilize  resources  of  the 
private  sector,  and  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  experimentation  involving  both  public 
and  private  institutions  that  could  result 
in  the  development  of  strategies  utiliz- 
ing the  basic  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
concept.  Consequently,  the  city  is  pres- 
ently working  on  experimental  ap- 
proaches that  would  go  a  long  way  to 
rectify  the  situation.  I  find  these  ap- 
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proaches  very  promising  and,  utilizing 
the  data  and  experiences  developed 
through  them  and  existing  related  pro- 
grams, I  intend  to  introduce  legislation 
to  incorporate  their  approach  into  our 
nationwide  program.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams and  proposals  that  do  have  na- 
tional significance,  in  my  estimation,  in- 
clude the  foUowing: 

THE  ALLIANCE  WITH  INDUSTRY  PROGRAM 

This  is  designed  to  create  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enroUees  in  the  industry  and  business 
sector.  The  initial  proposal,  as  it  is  being 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  will  set  up  an  experimen- 
tal approach  for  the  summer,  in-school, 
and  out-of-school  programs.  Staff  will 
develop  job  slots  in  a  cross  section  of 
business  firms  that  were  selected  because 
of  their  size,  industry,  and  occupational 
groupings.  EnroUees*  stipends  for  the 
first  cycle  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  the  firms  would  continue  to  employ 
and  pay  the  wages  of  the  youth  for  an 
equivalent  period  of  time.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  allow  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  expand  its  job  offerings, 
be  the  catalyst  for  the  development  of 
internship/career  ladder  programs  for 
these  youth,  and  develop  a  manpower 
system  that  is  more  attuned  to  the  future 
employment  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

WORK  RELEASE  PROGRAM 

The  Bureau  of  Comparative  Education, 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  pubUc  and  private  sector, 
has  been  running  an  effective  work  re- 
lease program  in  58  high  schools.  Stu- 
dents participating  m  the  program  work 
1  week  and  go  to  school  another  and 
receive  course  credit  for  their  work.  They 
also  receive  a  salary.  Their  courses  in 
school  are  geared  to  supplement  their 
work  assignments.  PreUminary  evalua- 
tions show  an  improvement  in  grades  and 
school  attendance. 

The  program  is  also  seen  as  an  effec- 
tive entry  into  the  job  market.  The  bulk 
of  the  participants  are  potential  drop- 
outs, although  students  with  good  aca- 
demic records  who  simply  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  college,  also  participate. 

I  believe  that  similar  programs  could 
be  instituted  nationwide  using  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  slots.  TTie  pro- 
grams could  build  upon  and  modify  the 
criteria  and  procedures  presently  in 
effect  in  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Cooperative  Education.  Initially,  to  as- 
sure wider  distribution  of  funds,  the 
work  arrangements  could  be  on  a  once- 
every-3-weeks  basis.  Provisions  would 
have  to  be  developed  to  allow  the  cities 
and  localities  to  proceed  in  developing 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funded  jobs 
in  the  private  sector. 

WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

One  reason  for  the  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial difficulties  experienced  by  low- 
income  college  students  is  that  the  stu- 
dents during  high  school  years  are  given 
littie  opportimity  to  work  and  save  for 
college.  I  believe  we  should  seriously  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  providing  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  jobs  for  college 
bound  youth  that  incorporate  special 
built-in  savings  arrangements.  I  am  col- 
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lecting  data  on  this,  and  preliminary 
indications  are  that  this  is  an  idea  worth 
looking  into. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  work  out 
provisions  for  funding  recreation  support 
programs  on  a  year-round  basis.  This 
may  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  as- 
sure that  the  programs  are  carried  on 
in  conjimction  with  other  supportive  pro- 
grams, such  as  remedial  and  social  serv- 
ices. Youth  gangs  in  the  cities  increase 
dramatically  after  the  summer  months. 
There  are  numerous  indications  that 
their  numerical  increase  coincides  with 
the  discontinuance  of  the  recreation  pro- 
grams. A  year-round  program  may  well 
help  not  only  in  reducing  the  numbers 
of  the  gangs,  but  also  in  providing  a 
valuable  and  meaningful  link  with  the 
troubled  youth  who  make  up  their  mem- 
bership. 


WEIRTON  STEEL  MAKING  PROG- 
RESS IN  REUSE  OP  STEEL  CANS- 
TASK  FORCE  FORMED  TO  HELP 
CITIES  SALVAGE  SCRAP 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  my  belief  that  our  country's 
environmental  problems  cannot  be  re- 
solved without  the  concern  and  involve- 
ment of  all  segments  of  our  society. 
Neither  government,  nor  industry,  nor 
individual  citizens  can  accomplish  the 
task  before  us.  Success  in  providing  a 
clean  world  can  be  achieved  only  if  all  of 
us  work  together. 

A  major  part  of  the  environmental 
challenge  relates  to  the  collection  and 
disposal  or  reuse  of  millions  of  tons  of 
solid  wastes.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  how  we  respond  to  the  challenge  pre- 
sented by  the  billions  of  metal  cans  that 
Americans  use.  We  realize  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  litter  problem  caused  by  their 
careless  disposal,  cans  should  be  recycled 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  shortage  of  natu- 
rfl.1  rcsoiircGS 

Mr.  President,  Wehton  Steel,  which  is 
located  in  my  home  State,  has  been  a 
leader  in  developing  and  implementing 
new  ways  to  collect  and  reuse  steel  cans. 
Nearly  2  years  ago  the  company  con- 
ducted a  demonstration  of  remelting 
scrap  cans  at  its  plant  in  Weirton,  W.  Va. 
At  that  time,  500,000  beer  cans  were  re- 
melted  into  a  useable  product.  Today, 
billions  of  steel  cans  are  being  remelted 
routinely  at  more  than  a  dozen  plants  of 
the  parent.  National  Steel  Corp.  At  one 
plant  alone.  National  Steel's  Great  Lakes 
Division  in  Detroit,  37  Va  tons  of  discarded 
cans  recently  were  melted  in  a  single 
month. 

To  give  added  emphasis  to  the  impor- 
tance of  recycled  steel  cans,  Weirton 
Steel  has  sponsored  programs  to  promote 
their  collection,  in  the  Weirton  commu- 
nity. In  the  year  since  the  community's 
can-salvage  program  was  started  in 
Weirton,  approximately  1 V2  million  cans 
have  been  collected  and  $525  in  proceeds 
have  been  distributed  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
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In  addition.  National  Steel  has  created 
a  new  solid  waste  task  force  to  help  cities 
develop  effective  systems  for  reclaiming 
steel  scrap  from  municipal  refuse. 

President  George  A.  Stinson  of  Na- 
tional Steel  said: 

Our  motivation  is  simple.  We  produce  the 
steel  used  to  manufacture  one  can  in  four  of 
the  65  billion  this  country  consumes  each 
year.  Tha«;  obligates  us  to  help  develop  eco- 
nomical and  effective  systems  to  recycle  that 
portion  of  the  nation's  solid  waste. 

Mr.  Stinson  said  a  growing  interest  in 
"mining  municipal  refuse  piles  by  the 
simple  and  relatively  inexpensive  process 
of  magnetic  separation"  is  responsible 
for  the  new  program. 

This  group,  Mr.  Stinson  correctly  said, 
will  respond  in  various  practical  ways  to 
the  demands  made  on  it.  Its  members  will 
make  technical  and  commercial  informa- 
tion available. 

They  will  attempt  to  relate  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  situations 
they  are  asked  about.  They  will  help  in- 
quirers avoid  needless  delay  and  diffi- 
culty. No  charge  will  be  made  for  any 
service. 

Where  it  may  be  useful,  the  task  force 
will  assist  in  design,  engineering  or  simi- 
lar professional  activities  without  fee. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  here  how  one 
corporation  is  reacting  responsibly  to  the 
environmental  challenge. 


THE  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  led  the  fight  against  the  so-called 
prayer  amendment.  The  amendment  be- 
fore the  House  last  November  would  have 
promoted  State-written,  State-directed, 
and  State-sponsored  prayer  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Seeing  it  as  a  direct  threat  to 
freedom  of  religion  and  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  I  undertook  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  to  protect  reli- 
gious liberty. 

At  that  time.  Evangelist  Billy  Graham, 
was  quoted  as  having  endorsed  the 
amendment.  RecenUy,  however,  Dr.  Gra- 
ham announced  he  no  longer  supports 
the  proposed  prayer  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  In  a  news  conference 
held  at  Charlotte.  N.C.,  last  month  he 
said  he  is  "against  any  type  of  forced 
prayer  that  the  state  draws  up."  Dr.  Gra- 
ham said  he  had  studied  the  arguments 
before  Congress  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced the  Supreme  Court  had  only 
struck  down  enforced  prayer  exercises, 
not  voluntary  ones. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  position  I  held 
during  the  debate  on  the  amendment. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Dr.  Graham, 
after  having  studied  the  issues,  has  come 
to  support  my  position.  It  is  clear  that 
this  is  another  indication  of  a  rising  feel- 
ing in  the  Nation  that  prayer  amend- 
ments are  not  the  real  solutions  to  the 
problems  raised  by  public  education. 

The  news  story  follows: 
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IProm  the  ChMrlotte  (N.C.)  Obaerver.  Apr.  S, 

1972] 

School  Pkatxs  Nebos  a  Sscokd  IiOOK,  Bats 

Graham 

(By  Sam  R.  Covington) 
"I  don't  think  we  should  ever  force  pray- 
er." BUly  Graham  aald  In  Charlotte  Tuesday, 
revealing  he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the 
controversial  efforts  to  put  a  prayer  amend- 
ment in  the  Constitution. 

But  there  should  be  another  court  test  of 
what  many  people  believe  to  be  a  Supreme 
Court  ban  on  prayers  In  the  public  schools, 
said  the  Charlotte- born  evangelist. 

Graham,  speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  Char- 
lotte area  crusade,  said  he  supported  past 
attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

But  studying  arguments  before  Congress 
on  the  matter  convinced  blm  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  only  struck  down  enforced 
prayer  exercises,  not  voluntary  ones. 

Graham  said  he  felt  teachers  should  feel 
free  to  teach  the  Bible  and  conduct  religious 
exercises.  A  prayer  amendment  straw  vote  In 
the  Florida  primary  revealed  overwhelming 
support  for  school  prayer,  he  said,  and  he's 
convinced  people  across  the  nation  support 
it. 

Graham,  flanked  by  United  Methodist  Earl 
G.  Hunt  Jr.,  and  Rev.  Carl  Bates,  honorary 
co-chairmen  of  the  crusade,  declined  com- 
ment on  liquor  by  the  drink  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  on  a  court  suit  growing  out  of  the 
October  Billy  Graham  Day  in  Charlotte. 

He  said  he  felt  he  shouldn't  discuss  the 
cult  because  It  is  still  before  the  court,  but 
emphasized  that  the  cnisade  Is  open  to  all 
who  want  to  attend,  a  reference  to  the  suit, 
which  alleges  that  several  "hippie"  persons 
were  illegally  kept  out  of  the  Coliseum  where 
BUly  Graham  Day  was  held. 

Graham  said  be  feels  campus  unrest  has 
declined  because  many  student  objectives 
were  met,  many  students  In  recent  years  have 
to  work  to  stay  in  school  and  because  more 
students  are  turning  to  religion. 

"I  think  there  is  a  great  spiritual  force 
that  has  developed  on  many  campuses,  and 
thousands  of  students  are  turning  to  Jesus 
Christ.  That  doesnt  mean  they  are  turning 
to  the  organized  church."  said  Graham. 

On  the  matter  of  civic,  social  and  moral 
problems.  Graham  said  he  would  preach  from 
the  Bible  on  these  problems  every  night. 

"I  would  hope  it  (the  crusade)  would  have 
•ome  Impact  but  of  course  no  crusades  have 
ever  solved  a  social  problem." 

Graham  said  social  reform  requires  gov- 
•nuuent  action  as  well  as  Christian  concern. 
Graham  returned  to  the  question  of  moral 
axkd  social  reform  later  In  the  day  at  a  meet- 
ing of  local  ministers,  crusade  staffers  and 
students  of  a  school  of  evangelism  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  crusade. 

"I  have  a  very  peculiar  and  strange  feel- 
ing about  this  crusade  I've  never  had  be- 
fore,** Graham  told  the  Charlotte  ministers. 
"I  have  a  feeling  this  crusade  is  something 
special  in  God's  plan  for  this,  my  hometown." 
Graham  said  he  had  no  way  of  knowing 
what  bis  feeling  meant  for  the  city,  but  sug- 
gested that  there  may  be  here  a  person  de- 
signed for  great  religious  service  or  a  situ- 
ation that  could  be  altered.  He  cautioned  that 
the  results  of  a  crusade  can't  be  known  for 
years  afterwards. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  Is.  but  something 
Is  going  to  happen  In  Charlotte.  Tills  meet- 
ing was  not  planned  by  accident.  It  was 
planned  In  God's  providence." 
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days  away,  yet  thousands  of  people  all 
over  America  want  to  use  their  vote  right 
now  to  show  President  Nixon  and  Con- 
gress that  they  want  the  Vietnam  war 
ended. 

Polls  have  been  taken,  of  course,  and 
they  tell  us  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  the  war  ended. 
Tet  the  polls  are  samples  of  several 
thousand  people — thus  really  involving 
only  a  very  few  citizens,  and  in  no  way  ef- 
fectively dramatizing  the  public's  desire 
for  peace. 

I  think  we  have  come  up  with  a  possible 
solution.  It  is  called  Peace  Alert,  USA — 
launched  on  May  11  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  San  Francisco  Rep- 
resentative Phh-lip  Burton,  and  myself. 
Peace  Alert,  USA,  features  a  straw  vote 
on  whether  the  public  wants  the  war 
ended  by  a  congressional  cutoff  of  funds. 
It  is  simple  and  direct.  It  should  be  effec- 
tive, for  everyone  in  public  office  under- 
stands the  power  of  the  ballot. 

On  June  30  of  this  year,  the  current 
appropriations  bill  will  expire.  If  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  to  be  continued,  then  It  is 
Congress  that  must  vote  the  funds.  A 
massive  outpouring  of  antiwar  ballots 
received  by  June  30  should  help  convince 
Congress  to  end  the  war  by  cutting  off  the 
money  that  pays  for  it. 

The  Peace  Alert,  USA,  plan  has  re- 
ceived support  from  such  people  as  Louis 
Lundborg.  former  chairman  of  the  board, 
Bank  of  America;  Rear  Adm.  Gene  La 
Rocque  (ret.) ;  Jesse  Jackson;  Gov.  Pat 
Lucey  of  Wisconsin;  Gov.  Jack  Gilllgan 
of  Ohio;  Allard  Lowenstein;  Father  The- 
odore Hesburgh,  president.  University  of 
Notre  Dame;  William  Myers,  chairman. 
Fund  for  New  Priorities  in  America;  Har- 
old Willens,  national  chairman.  Business 
Education  Funds;  Donna  Reed,  cochair- 
woman.  Another  Mother  for  Peace; 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president.  United 
Auto  Workers;  and  many  private  citizens 
who  have  called  to  voice  support. 

Every  person  who  cares  about  this  is- 
sue is  being  asked  to  send  in  a  postcard 
which  reads: 

Should  Congress  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
by  cutting  oft  the  funds? 

A  "yes"  or  "no"  must  be  clearly  Indi- 
cated, as  must  the  sender's  name,  ad- 
dress, and  phone  number.  Names  will 
help  verify  ballots,  and  help  avoid  ballot 
stuffing. 

Cards  should  be  sent  to:  Peace  Alert, 
USIA,  Box  1621,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 

All  cards  will  be  counted — and  the  im- 
pact on  Washington  should  be  great. 

I  think  this  is  currently  the  most  di- 
rect and  effective  way  the  populace  has 
<rf  making  its  views  known. 

The  vote  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
pricdess  heritages.  I  think  we  can  aU 
use  it  to  try  to  end  the  war  now. 


May  17,  1972 
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THE  UNENDING  BATTLE  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

OP   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


presidential  elections  are  more  than  150    recent  offensive  of  the  North  Vietnamese 


illustrates  the  failure  of  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamization  policy.  It  ap- 
pears that  Hanoi  can  force  the  Saigon 
Government  onto  the  defensive  at  any 
time  it  desires. 

The  President's  reaction  to  the  of- 
fensive was  dead  wrong.  Bombing  and 
mining  are  serious  acts  of  war.  What  is 
needed  is  not  the  further  escalation  of 
war;  history  tells  us  that  it  is  futile  and 
barbaric. 

In  a  recent  article,  Robert  Shaplen 
discusses  the  reasons  for  and  the  rami- 
fications of  the  Communist  offensive.  He 
correctly  observes: 

Since  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  bombing 
will  have  the  desired  effect — getting  Hanoi 
to  call  off  the  offensive  and  make  major  con- 
cessions In  peace  talks — the  war,  imder  the 
abjrsmal  prevailing  circumstances,  could  go 
on  for  another  three,  five,  or  even,  as  the 
Communists  themselves  have  often  said,  tea 
or  more  years. 

Vietnamization  will  not  be  completed 
by  this  June,  as  the  President  has  prom- 
ised; American  air  and  naval  support 
will  be  necessary  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  to  continue  the  battle.  We 
must  not  let  American  involvement  in 
this  civil  war  continue.  A  definite  date 
for  th£  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  must  be  established. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Shaplen's  article 
clarifying  the  Vietnam  situation  follows: 
Letter  From  Vietnam 
Whatever  new  responses  President  Nixon 
chooses   to   make  to   the   current   military 
crisis  in  Vietnam  will  serve  to  point  up  once 
again  the  precariousneas  of  our  position  and 
the  case   with   which  Hanoi  can   seize  the 
liUtlatlve  and  force  the  Saigon  government 
onto  the  defensive.  While  achieving  impres- 
sive elements  of  surprise,  the  Conununlsts 
have  uncovered  serious  weaknesses  In  South 
Vietnamese  military  leadership  and  morale 
and   have   moved  Into   nimierous  strategic 
towns  and  areas  without  strong  resistance. 
Meanwhile,  throughout  the  country,  there 
has  been  a  vast  new  outpouring  of  refugees 
as  people  once  more  flee  the  battle  zones  and 
another  agony  begins  for  them.  The  war  has 
never  before  presented  so  many  complexities 
and  imponderables,  nor  has  It  ever  before 
been  affected  by  so  many  external  events. 
The  North  Vietnamese,  unhappy  about  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  summitry  in   Peking  and  his 
projected   summitry   In   Moscow,   are   more 
than  ever  determined  to  continue  fighting, 
in  what  for  them  remains  a  supreme  test 
of  revolutionary  will  and  endurance,  even 
If  they  are  unable  to  achieve  the  Immediate 
and   complete   military   conquest  of  Indo- 
china. 

Hanoi's  first  objective,  of  course,  has  been 
to  prove  that  Vietnamization  and  pacifica- 
tion, the  twin  pillars  on  which  President 
Nixon's  South  Vietnamese  policies  rest,  are 
faUures — that  the  Amerlcan-bullt  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Is  incapable  of  fighting  by 
Itself,  and  that  the  fragile  system  of  viUage 
and  hamlet  security.  Inspired  by  the  Ameri- 
cans and  advertised  before  the  attack  with 
computerized  claims  of  more  than  nlnety- 
five-per-cent  success.  Is  a  sham  and  can  be 
rendered  a  shambles.  It  will  take  a  longer 
period  of  sustained  military,  political,  and 
psychological  pressure  to  put  Vietnamiza- 
tion and  pacification  to  the  full  test,  but  it 
is  already  clear  that  were  it  not  for  vast 
amounts  of  American  air  and  sea  power, 
much  of  it  hastily  brought  into  actkm  from 
elsewhere,  the  first  North  Vietnamese  as- 
saults across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and 
the  Cambodian  border  would  have  led  to 
the  swift  caputre  of  both  Hui  In  the  north, 
and  An  Loc,  a  provincial  capital  only  sixty 
miles  north  of  Saigon.  Now,  slightly  more 
than  a  month  after  the  assault  began,  the 
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Commimlsts  can  claim  an  Impressive  list  of 
victories.  They  have  taken  one  whole  prov- 
ince— Quang  Trl,  in  the  far  north,  with  Its 
capital  city  of  the  same  name — at  least 
eight  district  capitals,  and  forty  mUltary 
bases  around  the  country.  The  fall  of  Quang 
Trl  and  the  ignominious  fiight  of  its  de- 
fenders, the  South  Vietnamese  3rd  Division, 
whose  officers  apparently  exercised  no  real 
leadership  and  whose  men  fled  south  to  Hu*. 
where  they  looted  and  burned,  was  the  most 
ominous  portent  for  ARVN,  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  the  wake  of  this 
debacle.  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has 
fired  both  the  3rd  Division  commander.  Gen- 
eral Vu  Van  Gial,  and  the  boss  of  I  Corps, 
the  whole  northern  military  area.  General 
Hoang  Xuan  Lam  (who  happens  to  be  a 
close  political  associate  of  Thieu's).  If  the 
new  I  Corps  commander,  the  well-regarded 
(and  apolitical)  General  Ngo  Quang  Truong, 
cannot  stebllize  the  situation  and  defend 
Hu6,  using  the  veteran  1st  Division — by  now 
battered  and  outnumbered — it  could  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  ARVN,  es- 
pecially if  the  troops  of  a  couple  of  other 
divisions  elsewhere  decide  to  emulate  those 
of  the  3rd. 

Farther  south,  in  the  Central  Highlands, 
the  provincial  capitals  of  Kontum  and  Pleiku 
are  momentarily  threatened,  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  Communist  victories  at   coastal 
cities  to  the  east,  notably  Quang  Ngal  and 
Bong  Son.  will  effectively  cut  the  country  in 
two.  To  the  southwest.  An  Loc  remains  In 
Immediate  Jeopardy.  In  time,  these  and  other 
cities — or  what  Is  left  of  them  after  North 
Vietnamese   shelling   and   American   bomb- 
ing— may  change  hands  several  times,  but  In 
this  phase  of  the  offensive  the  aim  of  the 
Communists  has  been  not  only  the  capture 
of  cities  but,  even  more  Important,  the  total 
engagement  of  ARVN,  Including  all  Its  re- 
serve elements,  as  well  as  South  Vietnam's 
Marines   and   Rangers,  over   as  far-fiung  a 
front  as  possible.  In  this  aim,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, though  they  have  made  strategic 
and  tactical  errors  of  their  own,  have  pretty 
much  succeeded,  and  even  the  government's 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces,  which  are  ordi- 
narily supposed   to  operate  within  smaller 
geographical   areas  as  the  backbone  of  the 
pacification-security  structure^  are  being  used 
as  mobile  troops  to  try  to  stem  the  Commu- 
nist attacks.  This  has  already  created  a  mili- 
tary vacuum  In  some  places  and  has  led  to 
reinflltratlon    by    Communist    agents    and 
Vletcong  armed  bands  Into  a  good  many  riual 
areas,  especially  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  pre- 
viously rated  by  the  government  as  secure 
and  pacified. 

Although  the  Communist  offensive  was  ex- 
pected  for   at   least  two  months   and   was 
known  to  have  been  planned  since  mld-1971, 
the   timing   and   synchronization   took   the 
South  Vietnamese  by  surprise — a  thing  that 
has  happened  so  often  that  it,  at  least.  Is  no 
longer  a  surprise.  Hanoi,  In  turn,  was  un- 
doubtedly surprised,  though  perhaps  not  to 
so  great  a  degree,  by  the  Intensity  with  which 
Nixon    responded — apparently    against    the 
Judgment  of  some  of  his  advisers — and  by  his 
seeming  willingness  to  risk  the  domestic  po- 
litical   consequences    of    greatly    increased 
bombing    throughout    South    Vietnam    and 
fierce  new  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 
Since      It      seems      unlikely      that      such 
bombing    will    have    the    desired    effect — 
getting    Hanoi    to    call    off    the    offensive 
and    make    major    concessions    in    peace 
talks — the  war.  under  the  abysmal  prevailing 
circumstances,  could  go  on  for  another  three, 
five,  or  even,  as  the  Communists  themselves 
have  often  said,  ten  or  more  years.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  number  of  alternative  possibil- 
ities. Including  Nixon's  defeat  in  November 
and,  subsequently,  a  fast  termination  of  our 
effort  by  a  Democratic  President.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  recently  Hanoi  has  been  talking 
about  getting  Nixon  to  change  his  policies, 
which  may  indicate  resignation  to  the  likeli- 


hood of  his  reelection  and  a  belief  that  he  can 
be  pressured  into  a  less  warlike  and  more 
diplomatically  amenable  position.  At  the  mo- 
ment, with  our  side's  withdrawal  from  the 
Paris  talks  after  fruitless  dialogues  between 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho,  of  North 
Vietnam,  that  possibility  seems  to  have  re- 
ceded. Beyond  this,  the  upcoming  round  of 
fighting  may  well  be  followed  by  a  more  use- 
ful round  of  talks. 

If  the  offensive,  or  at  least  this  phase  of  it, 
falls  and  the  Communists  cannot  seize  and 
hold  certain  key  areas  and  cities,  they  wiU, 
as  they  have  always  been  able  to  do,  revert 
to  small-unit  and  guerrilla  warfare.  To  do 
this  effectively,  and  at  the  same  time  regroup 
and  be  prepared  to  strike   again  in  a  few 
weeks   or   months   in    large-sized   elements 
from    newly    established    sanctuaries,    the 
North  Vietnamese  will  first  try  to  re-create 
a  stronger   southern   Vletcong   force.   Vlet- 
cong strength  has  been  severely  undermined 
In  the  last  several  years,  and  the  main  force 
at  present  is  estimated  to  be  only  forty-two 
thousand,   plus    another   twenty-five   thou- 
sand regional  guerrillas,  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand  local   forces  operating   within   limited 
areas,  and  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  politi- 
cal  and   administrative   cadremen.   Though 
these  are  still  totals  to  be  reckoned  with  In 
such    areas   as   the    Delta   and   the    central 
coastal  regions  and  their  surrounding  hills, 
the  Vletcong's  recruitment,  prior  to  the  new 
offensive,  was  down  from  a  high  of  seven 
thousand  a  month  a  few  years  ago  to  less 
than  a  thousand  a  month,  largely  because 
of    past    faUures    and    the    effectiveness    of 
pacification  in  many  areas.  To  compensate 
for  this  drop,  the  North  Vietnamese  infil- 
tration rate   at  the   beginning  of  the   year 
was  double  what  it  was  In  1971,  and  higher 
than   at   any    time   since    1968— when,    fol- 
lowing the  big  Tet  attack,  which  was  pri- 
marily Vletcong-led.  large  May  and  August 
offensives   were    mainly   conducted   by   the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  present  strengths  and  dispositions  of 
the  Communist  and  South  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar forces  have  been  widely  misrepresented. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army  today 
consists  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men  (and  there  are  two  and  a  half  million 
men  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- 
nine  fit  for  military  service,  about  a  quarter 
of  them  with  some  training.  Included  In  the 
Regular   Army   are   fifteen  divisions   of   ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  men  each,  and  a 
variety  of  autonomous  regiments  and  bat- 
talions—engineer   and    artillery    units,    and 
so  on   It  Is  now  reported  that  eleven  of  the 
fifteen  divisions  (including  two  partly  made 
up  of  Vletcong)  are  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam, two  are  In  Laos,  one  Is  In  Cambodia, 
and   only   one  remains   in   North   Vietnam. 
Usually,  the  North  Vietnamese  employ  half 
of  their  divisions  at  a  time.  At  present,  ap- 
proximately a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  their  regular  soldiers  are  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam,  sixty  thousand  are  fighting  in  Laos 
(where  another  twenty  thousand  guard  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail),  and  twenty  thousand 
are  fighting  In  Cambodia.  Of  the  remaining 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  an  esti- 
mated half,  many  of  them  belonging  to  au- 
tonomous regiments  and  battalions,  are  in 
South  Vietnam  but  have  not  yet  been  com- 
mitted to  action:  the  rest  are  still  in  North 
Vietnam.  Since  the  offensive  began,  traffic 
down  the  Trail  has  dropped  off  sharply,  but 
"volunteers"    are    stUl   being    signed    up    In 
North  Vietnam — particularly  urban  youths, 
some  of  them  only  sixteen  years  old,  who  are 
being  enlisted  because  they  have  been  criti- 
cized for  leading  too  easy  lives;  their  dispatch 
down  the  Trail  on  the   three-to-slx-month 
Journey  southward  is  a  kind  of  punishment, 
akin  to  the  dispatch  to  the  countryside  of 
allegedly  effete  urbtm  elements  in  China. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
men  under  arms  today,  but  when  the  figures 
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are  analjrzed  and  broken  down,  of  the  four 
hundred     and     forty     thousand     men     m 
ARVN — fifty  thousand  less  than  the  actual 
ntunber  caUed  for  by  Army  planning  tables — 
only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  are 
actually  engaged  In  daily  combat.  These  are 
the  men  now  fighting  against  the  hundred 
and    twenty    thousand    North    Vietnamese, 
which  means  that  the  ratio  of  rifleman  versus 
rifleman  is  Just  about  one  to  one.  Of  South 
Vietnam's  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces,  the  great  ma- 
jority  are   guarding   outposts,   villages,   and 
hamlets,  where  they  come  Into  contact  pri- 
marily with  the  Vletcong  or  with  combined 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  elements  of 
battalion  size  or  less.  The  government  also 
has  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  armed 
police,  many  of  them  in  and  around  Saigon, 
where  they  share  the  defense  of  the  capital 
and  the  nearby  provinces  with  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Regional  and  Popular  Forces. 
There  are  an  additional  half  million  armed 
local  militia,  known  as  People's  Self-Defense 
Forces — volunteers  whose  total  enrollment  Is 
more  than  a  million  but  who  are  Issued  guns 
on   a   day-to-day  basis   and  whose   fighting 
ability  is  extremely  uneven;   in  fact,  whose 
ranks  are  frequently  infiltrated  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

The  chances  of  a  powerful  buildup  of  the 
Vletcong,  Including  a  new  apparatus  of  both 
"secret"  (or  illegal)  cadres,  who  stay  under- 
ground, and  legal  cadres,  who  live  ostensibly 
normal  civilian  lives  and  hold  government  or 
private  Jobs,  will  depend  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree on  how  the  morale  of  Saigon's  forces 
holds  up  over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months. 
Indeed,  what  worries  the  Americans  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  as  much  or 
more  than  how  well  the  ARVN  will  stand  up 
to  the  present  assaults  is  the  ability  of  the 
R.P.    and   P.P.    and    the   P.S.D.F.    to   endure 
steady  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  pres- 
sure. Should  these  elements  break  in  sub- 
stantial numbers— and  they  are  the  objects 
of  a  particularly  intensive  Communist  psy- 
chological campaign— it  would  demonstrate 
both  their  weakness  and  their  lack  of  faith 
in  their  leaders  and  In  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment. This  could  lead  rapidly  to  what  the 
Communists  have  been  demanding  in  Paris 
and  in  their  propaganda — the  replacement  of 
the  Thieu  government  by  a  new,  roughly  tri- 
partite  government   of   "national   concord," 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Commu- 
nist-created Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment, independent  "peace-loving"  citizens 
and  groups,  and  unnamed  representatives  of 
the  present  Saigon  government  with  whom 
the  Communists  feel  they  could  cooperate. 
Once  such  a  government  was  created,  nego- 
tiations for  a  cease-fire  and  a  political  ac- 
commodation could  take  place,  the  Americans 
would  withdraw  by  a  specified  date,  and  all 
prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides  would  be  re- 
turned. This  would  mean  accommodation  on 
Communist  terms  and  the  political  defeat  of 
the  present  Saigon  regime  and  its  American 
supporters. 

It  is  possible.  If  the  situation  deteriorates 
further  and  moves  to  a  sudden  climax,  that 
such  a  solution  could  be  arrived  at  even  be- 
fore the  scheduled  buildup  of  a  new  Vietcong 
apparatus  is  completed.  Conceivably.  Hanoi 
might  favor  a  slower  schedule,  for  that  would 
enable  the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
their  announced  tactic  of  "fighting  and  talk- 
ing at  the  same  time,"  while  restructuring 
the  Vletcong  for  the  long-haul  political  and. 
If  necessary,  military  future  of  resumed  civU 
war.  In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that 
both  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  which  set  up  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  In  South  Vietnam  In 
1969,  are  now  resurrecting  another  organiza- 
tion, the  Alliance  of  National,  Democratic, 
and  Peace  Forces,  which  was  formally  estab- 
lished shortly  after  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 
The  Alliance,  headed  by  a  fugitive  Saigon 
lawyer  named  Trinh  Dlnh  Thao,  was  sup- 
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posed  to  organize  urban  Intellectuals  aa  a 
sort  of  sister  group  of  the  older  N.LJ.  Its 
leaders  were  a  dozen  or  so  Salgonese  who  had 
been  living  in  the  city  longer  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Front,  which  was  formed  in  1960, 
and  who  did  not  flee  to  the  rural  areas  until 
shortly  before  or  during  the  Tei  offensive; 
a  similar  Alliance  in  Hu«  stayed  In  that  city 
until  the  Communists  gave  It  up  after  a  bit- 
ter three  weeks'  fight.  For  a  while,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  J^liance  was  in  some  com- 
petition with  the  N-LJ".  (and  later  the  PJt.G.) 
as  a  bridge-building  group  between  the 
countryside  and  the  city,  aiid  that  it  might 
play  a  more  important  role  In  future  nego- 
tiations. But  then  it  became  apparent  that 
although  there  may  initially  have  lieen  some 
purposeful  or  planned  competition  between 
the  Alliance  and  the  NXJ.,  the  latter  was 
still  supreme  and  the  Alliance  had  been 
created  primarily  for  propaganda  and  pros- 
elytizing purposes.  Per  some  time,  the  Al- 
liance all  but  dropped  out  of  sight,  though 
It  surfaced  occasionally  as  a  potential  ad- 
junct group. 

Recently,  on  April  20th,  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Alliance, 
both  the  Front,  through  Us  chairman,  Ngu- 
yen Huu  Tho  (also  a  former  Saigon  lawyer), 
and  Hanoi,  through  President  Ton  Due 
Tbang  personally,  sent  the  Alliance  lauda- 
tory anniversary  messages.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  may  be  the  first  step  In  a  plan 
to  move  the  Alliance  bacli  into  an  important 
role  as  a  would-l>e  "caretaker  government" 
In  Saigon,  or  at  least  part  of  such  a  govern- 
ment. The  Alliance  would  then  fulfill  what 
was  supposed  to  be  Its  original  purpose  back 
In  1968 — to  serve  as  an  intermediate  body, 
reresenting  important  elements  of  the  Sai- 
gon community,  in  helping  the  PJl.O.  to  set 
up  a  provisional  coalition  preceding  elections 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  coali- 
tion government  which  the  Communists 
would  soon  hope  to  dominate.  What  the  Alli- 
ance would  In  effect  do  is  widen  the  negotiat- 
ing base  for  the  Communists  by  Including 
for  example,  some  overseas  sypathlzers  living 
In  Paris  and  some  of  the  oetter-known  po- 
litical and  religious  elements  In  Saigon.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Communists  are 
willing  to  accept  President  Thleu's  offer.  In- 
cluded In  I>resldent  Nixon's  eight-point  pro- 
posal of  last  January  25th,  to  resign  a  month 
before  new  elections  and  let  Senator  Nguyen 
Van  Huyen,  the  head  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Senate,  take  over  an  Interim  adminis- 
tration. A  caretaker  regime,  though,  as  the 
Communists  and  also  some  anti-government 
non-Communists  see  it,  would  ostensibly 
be  more  attractive  to  a  wider  spectrum  of 
Salgonese  and  could  better  help  establish 
a  workable  coalition.  The  Communists  re- 
main firm  in  their  insistence  that  such  a 
regime  could  not  include  'Thleu  and  his 
henchmen." 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  Indication  at  all 
that  President  Thieu  Is  ready  to  step  down 
In  accordance  with  his  offer  unless  the  Com- 
munists agree  to  a  cease-fire  and  show  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  under- 
standing that  all  their  forces  are  to  be  with- 
drawn and  that  there  will  be  an  election  six 
months  later.  Thleu  has  said  he  would  quit 
a  month  before  the  election  but  has  never 
said  he  wouldn't  be  a  candidate  again.  The 
Communists  have  denounced  the  eight-point 
proposal  as  a  sham  and  a  fraud  that  would 
leave  Thleu's  apparatus  Intact. 

Actually,  since  the  attacks,  even  Thleu's 
leading  opponents  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the  An 
Quang  Buddhist  faction,  have  been  sup- 
porting him  in  the  battle  against  the  Com- 
munists, though  they  make  a  subtle  distinc- 
tion between  defense  of  the  Second  Republic 
and  defense  of  the  present  regime.  However, 
should  the  situation  deteriorate  badly  Thleu's 
strength  could  wane,  and  a  new  solution, 
involving  some  sort  of  caretaker  government, 
could  be  put  together.  While  stUl  fighting 
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and  talking  at  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
munists could  then  simply  move  the  Alliance 
of  National.  Democratic,  and  Peace  Forces 
back  into  the  forefront  In  a  tactical  maneuver 
to  gain  more  time,  seeking  support  among 
the  millions  of  f  ence-sltttng  Vietnamese  who 
are  ready  and  willing,  out  of  war- weariness 
alone,  to  get  the  accommodation  process 
started. 

If  this  dreadful  war  Is  to  end  sooner 
rather  than  later,  such  a  development  con- 
ceivably could  also  be  stimulated  by  big- 
power  intervention,  notably  on  the  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  get  the  peace  talks  in  Paris  going  again 
on  a  more  productive  basis.  Hanoi  would 
probably  prefer  to  wait  until  after  the  Ameri- 
can election  and  see  if  Nixon  can  be  defeated 
or  forced  to  back  down:  but  if  the  fighting 
slackens,  Hanoi  may  well  opt  for  a  re- 
sumption of  serloivs  private  talks.  Both 
Saigon  and  Hanoi  have  been  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  the  Moscow  summit's  being 
cancelled  or,  more  likely,  stalemated  to  the 
point  where  any  possible  agreement  over 
mutual  reduction  of  aid  to  the  two  fighting 
sides  would  be  rendered  Impossible.  Most 
observers  here,  however,  feel  that  Moscow 
wants  to  talk  with  Washington  about  other 
siibjects,  including  European  stability,  the 
Middle  East,  technological  assistance,  and 
strategic-arms  limitation,  far  more  than  it 
wants  to  talk  about  Vietnam,  and  thus  the 
Russians  might  be  wUllng  to  make  con- 
cessions on  Vietnam  In  return  for  American 
concessions  on  other  matters  more  important 
to  them. 

Vietnam.  It  must  be  sadly  noted,  has  been 
jxist  as  much  of  a  military  testing,  or  prov- 
ing, ground  for  the  Russians  as  it  has  been 
for  the  Americans,  with  Soviet  missiles  and 
radar-guided  anti-aircraft  guns  attacking 
high-flying  B-52s,  with  Mia-21s  Jousting 
with  Phantoms,  and  now  with  wlre-con- 
troUed  heat-seeking  missiles  used  against 
tanks  and  low-flying  aircraft.  Moscow  has 
promised  Hanoi  continued  unlimited 
amounts  of  modem  weaponry,  including 
tanlcs — which  have  been  used  so  recklessly 
in  the  current  attacks  that,  as  one  American 
ofildal  has  commented,  "you'd  think  they 
were  going  out  of  style."  Such  promises  were 
strongly  reaflirmed  last  month,  apparently, 
when  Konstantin  Katushev,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  Union's  Party  hierarchy, 
and  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Nlcolal  Plryu- 
bin  travelled  to  Hanoi.  Morover,  whatever 
Inclination  the  Russians  might  have  to  talk 
about  mutual  arms  limitation  In  Vietnam  Is 
not  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  renewed  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  oiu* 
threats  of  blockading  Haiphong  Harbor. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Nixon  can 
sway  Hanoi  any  more  than  President  Johnson 
did  with  more  bombing  over  a  longer  period, 
and  damage  to  Russian  ships  in  Haiphong 
Harbor — one  of  which  reportedly  sank  after 
our  April  15th  B-5a  raid — assuredly  strength- 
ens, rather  than  weakens,  Hanoi's  position 
vls-a-vis  Moscow.  Although  nothing  has 
been  said  about  it,  alter  the  first  Haiphong 
attack  in  mid-April  the  Russians  diverted 
several  ships  bound  for  North  Vietnam,  but 
then  the  voyages  were  resumed.  (Inciden- 
tally, many  Vietnamese  civilians  and  foreign- 
ers have  by  now  been  evacuated  from  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.)  If  more  Russian  ships  are 
hit,  the  propaganda  value  probably  will  bulk 
larger  In  Moscow's  eyes  than  the  prospect  of 
a  larger  conflict. 

Perhaps  becatise  this  has  been  so  obviously 
a  North  Vietnamese,  rather  than  a  Vletcong, 
offensive,  Hanoi  has  sought  lees  than  before 
to  pretend  that  the  battle  Is  being  waged  by 
the  "liberation  forces"  in  the  South.  As  Gen- 
eral Vo  Nguyen  Oiap,  the  chief  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  and  Hanoi's  Defense  Min- 
ister, told  a  National  Assembly  meeting  a 
few  dejTS  before  the  offensive,  "Let  the  great 
rear,  the  Socialist  North,  give  Its  best  and 
fullest  support  to  the  front  line  to  meet  all 
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the  latter'B  needs  in  manpower  and  mate- 
riel." This  theme  has  been  constantly  re- 
pieated  since  the  offensive  began,  in  news- 
paper editorials  and  on  the  radio,  with  var- 
ious Hanoi  spokesmen  lauding  the  "patri- 
otic" turnout  of  soldiers  and  with  Hanoi 
festooned  vrlth  poster  pictures  of  the  "great 
victories"  in  the  South. 

Saigon  has  blossomed  out,  too,  with  horta- 
tory banners  calling  for  "the  final  struggle 
to  victory"  and  virith  newspaper  pictures  of 
battlefield  successes.  But  meanwhile  the 
popular  mood  seems  to  have  been  almost  one 
of  reUef  at  the  idea  that  this  may  indeed  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  and  that, 
whatever  happens,  peace  may  finally  come, 
after  twenty-seven  years,  through  accom- 
modation and  compromise.  There  has  been 
some,  but  not  much,  hoarding  of  rice,  and 
the  price  of  gold  Is  stable.  Some  think  this 
indicates  an  attitude  of  confidence,  but  most 
Interpret  it  as  resignation.  There  are  per- 
haps three  divisions'  worth  of  headquarters 
troops  and  other  such  deskbound  soldiers 
doing  bureaucratic  jobs  in  and  around  the 
city,  and  while  the  government  talks  of  get- 
ting them  away  from  their  desks  and  out  into 
the  field,  no  one  has  yet  done  anything  about 
it. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year,  despite  a 
vast  amount  of  electronic  intelligence  show- 
ing, among  other  things,  a  tremendous  influx 
of  men  and  materiel  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  many  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
intelligence  people  expected  no  major  offen- 
sive imtil  May  or  June  but  probably  a  series 
of  what  are  known  as  "high  points,"  includ- 
ing more  terrorist  activities  and  localized  at- 
tacks, in  April.  Actually,  according  to  In- 
formation from  prisoners  and  other  Intelli- 
gence sources,  it  was  Icnowm  that  an  attack 
was  Initially  planned  for  mid-February,  but 
for  some  reason,  probably  a  combination  of 
American  air  interdiction  and  an  taablllty  to 
get  enough  supplies  in  place  (and  maybe  even 
because  Peking  secretly  Intervened  prior  to 
President  Nixon's  China  trip),  the  attack 
was  postponed.  Late  In  March,  however,  a 
number  of  prisoners  captured  in  the  High- 
lands area  near  the  city  of  Konttim,  not  far 
from  the  point  where  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam  meet,  gave  the  first  explicit 
information  that  a  major  attack  was  sched- 
uled for  April.  The  prisoners  Indicated  that 
the  offensive  would  start  in  the  Highlands  re- 
gion and  that  the  overall  objective  was  to 
achieve  quick  successes  and  seize  and  hold 
key  strategic  and  populated  areas.  The  "total 
victory"  the  Conununists  have  spoken  of 
publicly  as  well  as  in  their  captured  docu- 
ments—meaning both  political  and  military 
victory  and  the  defeat  of  pacification  and 
Vletnamlzation — was  to  come  later  in  1972, 
these  prisoners  indicated. 

Although  an  offensive  across  the  D.M.Z. 
was  mentioned  in  captured  documents  as 
part  of  a  later  phase,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  known  the  North  Vietnamese  decided  at 
the  last  moment  to  delay  in  the  Hlgiilands 
and  to  concentrate  their  main  efforts  across 
the  D.M.Z.  What  could  have  changed  their 
minds  was  the  weather,  which  was  bad  at 
the  end  of  March,  with  low-lying  cloud  cover 
making  It  extremely  hard  for  the  high-flying 
American  bombers  to  attack.  There  has  also 
been  some  speculation  that  a  delegation  of 
Russian  high-ranking  geiLerals  that  visited 
Hanoi  late  in  March  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  shift  In  plans,  but  the 
more  expert  feeling  is  that  whUe  the  Rus- 
sians did  nothing  to  restrain  the  Nort  Viet- 
namese, they  were  In  Hanoi  mainly  to  talk 
about  military  aid  and  not  push  buttons  for 
this  attack.  At  any  rate,  the  decision  was 
made  to  strike  across  and  around  the  D.M.Z. 
with  elements  of  four  divisions — including 
three  of  the  same  ones  that  made  a  similar 
attack  in  1966,  when  it  took  most  of  two 
United  States  Marine  divisions  and  more 
than  one  ARVN  division  some  seven  months 
to  push  them  back  into  N(^h  Vietnam. 
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One  of  the  most  puzzling  things  Is  the 
apparent  faulty  intelligence  about  the  size  of 
the  Invading  force — approximately  fifteen 
thousand  combat  troops,  plus  two  regiments 
employing  a  hundred  and  eighty  Russian 
Second  World  War  T-64  tanks.  As  one  Amer- 
ican officer  said,  "We  were  wrong  about  the 
enemy's  specific  intentions  and  wrong  about 
his  capabilities  because  we  thought  too  much 
m  broad  terms  about  where  and  how  he 
could  hurt  us."  Following  an  extremely 
heavy  forty-eight-hour  artillery  barrage, 
which  began  on  March  30th,  the  Invaders 
moved  swiftly  across  the  D.M.Z.  in  several 
places,  using  some  of  the  same  routes  they 
had  chosen  back  In  1966.  Opposing  them  was 
the  newest  and  least  tested  South  Vietnamese 
divUlon,  the  3rd,  about  half  of  whose  men 
came  from  the  highly  rated  but  oversized 
1st  Division  and  the  rest  of  whom  were  In- 
exi>erlenced  draftees  and  former  members  of 
the  Regional  Forces.  One  of  Its  regiments 
cracked  badly  almost  at  once;  many  of  its 
men  deserted  and  fled,  leaving  behind  some 
heavy  artillery  pieces  at  a  firebase  named 
Camp  Carroll.  This  helped  the  Communists 
to  overrun  quickly  about  a  dozen  other  fire- 
bases  across  a  ten-mile  strip  below  the  D.M.Z. 
The  remainder  of  the  3rd  Division,  together 
with  most  of  a  Marine  division  flown  up 
from  Saigon  by  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force, 
part  of  a  Ranger  force  flown  up  by  the 
Americans,  and  perhaps  most  significant,  an 
armored  Vietnamese  unit  with  M-48  tanks 
that  were  rushed  up  from  nearby  Phu  Bal, 
where  It  had  been  engaged  in  a  training 
exercise,  established  a  new  line  running  along 
the  Cua  Viet  River,  and  this  held  untu  April 
28th. 

Military  experts  here  are  still  puzzled  about 
why  the  Communists  didn't  try  harder  with 
their  tanks,  of  which  they  Inltlaly  lost  about 
half,  to  low-flying  South  Vietnamese  planes, 
to  American  M-72  anti-tank  weapons  and 
bazookas  that  were  quickly  supplied  to  the 
AR\'N,  and — after  the  clouds  lifted,  three  and 
a  half  days  later — to  the  first  big  waves  of 
American   fighter-bombers   and   B-52s.   The 
original  Communist  plan,  according  to  otir 
intelligence,  was  to  push  on  and  take  Hu6, 
the  main  target,  In  ten  days.  The  best  ex- 
planation of  why  the  Communists  stopped 
long  enough  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
send  reinforcements  was  that  they  outran 
the  range  of  their  artUlery,  which  was  set  up 
mostly  In  the  D.M.Z.,  and,  more  Important, 
their  supplies;  It  takes  between  one  and  two 
truckloads  of  gasoline  and  ammunition  a  day 
to  Iteep  a  T-54  tank  In  action.  In  any  event, 
despite  continued  heavy  expenditure  of  artil- 
lery and  surface-to-air  missiles,  the  Commu- 
nists lost  their  chance  to  drive  ahead  quickly 
toward  Hu6,  where  another  fight  such  as  took 
place  in  1968  remains  Imminent.  Anticipat- 
ing Jvist  such  a  thing,  many  of  the  city's  In- 
habitants, as  well  as  refugees  who  fled  there 
from  Quang  Trl,  have  now  joined  a  great 
exodus  southward  toward  Danang,  by  car  and 
truck,  by  whatever  boats  they  can  board,  and 
on  foot.  Under  these  chaotic  conditions,  some 
sort  of  Internal  political  blowup,  triggered  by 
the  Communists,  is  fully  likely  in  both  Hu6 
and  Danang  when  the  fighting  gets  serious 
there.  As  usual,  it  Is  the  common  people  of 
the  country  who  are  suffering  most,  though 
the  government.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
conflict  at  least,  has  done  a  better  Job  of 
taking  care   of  refugees   than  before.   The 
Communists,  incidentaly.  persuaded  or  forced 
an   estimated   twenty-five   thousand   people 
from  the  northern  Quang  Tri  area  to  go  north 
with  them.  Into  the  D.M.Z..  or  to  North  Viet- 
nam, where  they  wUl  probably  be  used  as 
laborers. 

The  next  (Communist  target  turned  out  to 
be  the  III  Corps  area,  north  of  Saigon,  al- 
though some  activity  also  began  taking  place 
in  the  Central  Highlands.  A  week  after  the 
attack  In  the  north,  the  North  Vietnamese 
captured  Loc  Nlnh,  a  district  capital  in  Binh 
Long  Province,  north  of  Saigon,  where  In 
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1967  they  lost  more  than  a  thousand  men 
In  repeated  human-wave  assaults.  This  time, 
they  took  It  swiftly  and  immediately  set  up 
their  own  village  committees  and  local  rule, 
using  some  government  people  who  didn't 
flee  south  and  thus  following  their  new  ap- 
procush  of  seeking  to  use  willing  rural  offi- 
cials. Then,  still  moving  quickly,  the  C3om- 
munists  began  the  attack  on  An  Loc,  the 
provincial   capital   of  Binh   Long,   closer  to 
Saigon — which   some  Americans   and   Viet- 
namese believe  remains  the  main  target  of 
this  phase  of  the  offensive,  rather  than  the 
Highlands    or    the    northern    provinces    of 
Quang  Tri  and  Thua  Thien,  which  President 
Thleu  feels  the  Communists  most  want  to 
seize  and  hold  for  purpKises  of  future  nego- 
tiation. As  of  this  writing,  the  selge  of  An 
Loc  has  lasted  a  month,  and  the  government 
forces,  vrtth  the  help  of  American  airpower 
and  their  ovim,  have  so  far  managed  to  hold 
it,  at  the  cost  of  large  losses  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  Communists.  The  city  is  more 
than  half  destroyed,  and  whoever  takes  or 
retakes  it  will  capture  little  but  rubble.  Prom 
the  Delta,  the  21st  Division  was  sent  up  to 
help  defend  An  Loc,  but  the  imit  bogged 
down  south  of  the  city  on  Route  13— now 
called  Thunder  Road,  because  of  all  the  Com- 
munist mortar  fire  there — and  other  rein- 
forcements had  to  be  fiown  in  by  air.  A  new 
major  battle  that  is  shaping  up  along  this 
road    would    directly    threaten    Saigon    and 
probably  be  accompanied  by  sapper  attacks 
in  the  capital,  though  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
at  this  juncture  the  Communists  would  call 
for  a  general  uprising  In  the  city,  since  one 
they  called  for  in  1968  failed  to  materialize. 
While  the  An  Loc  siege  went  on,  the  Com- 
munists were  not  inactive  elsewhere.  With 
the  21st  Division  gone  from  the  Delta — two 
others  are  still  there — they  stepped  up  their 
small-unit  assaults  and  fire  attacks  in  about 
eight  Delta  provinces  where  there  are  only 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces  and  Self-Defense 
elements  left.  Some  territory  has  been  lost 
in  these  provinces — where  the  main  pacifica- 
tion effort  has  gone  on,  l^ecause  the  Delta  is 
the  most  populous  part  of  South  Vietnam. 
At  the  same  time,  the  long-heralded  offen- 
sive in  the  Highlands  picked  up  steam  and 
the  Communists  seized  several  firebases  and 
base  camps  north  and  west  of  Kontum,  the 
capital  of  Kontum  Province,  and  mounted 
their  major  attack  on  Kontum  Itself  and  on 
Pleiku. 

With  only  five  hundred  Vietnamese-oper- 
ated helicopters  and  less  than  nine  hundred 
American  ones  still  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
whole  helicopter-supported  firebase  concept, 
which  General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the 
former  commander-in-chief  of  American 
forces,  helped  initiate  but  In  recent  months 
has  criticized,  is  more  than  ever  question- 
able. In  the  days  when  the  Americans  were 
doing  most  of  the  fighting,  their  enormous 
mobility,  with  more  than  four  thousand  op- 
erational helicopters,  made  the  firebases 
militarily  useful  and  defensible,  but  the 
South  Vietnamese,  left  to  defend  the  fire- 
bases v«rith  a  handful  of  American  advisers. 
are  stuck  with  this  concept,  and  the  hard- 
hitting North  Vietnamese  are  aiming  to 
seize  the  bases  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try even  at  a  heavy  cost  in  lives — a  factor 
that  General  Glap  never  seems  to  worry 
about.  One  wonders  why  the  firebases  are  so 
Important  to  either  side,  and  why  the  Com- 
munists haven't  simply  bypassed  them  and 
Struck  sooner  at  their  main  objectives.  But 
then  so  many  things  both  sides  have  done 
in  their  ludicrous  war  haven't  made  sense. 

In  addition  to  hitting  in  the  Highlands, 
the  Communist  have  managed  to  cut  the  key 
roads  leading  in  and  out  of  them,  including 
those  rurming  north  and  south  from  Kon- 
tum to  Pleiku  and  beyond,  and  west  and  east 
across  from  Pleiku  to  the  city  of  Qui  Nhon, 
the  calptal  of  Binh  Dinh  Province,  on  the 
coast.  They  have  also  cut  Highway  1,  the 
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main  national  road  running  north  and  south 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  and 
then  swinging  west  to  Saigon  and  into  Cam- 
bodia to  Phnom  Penh.  These  are  the  same 
tactics  they  followed  during  the  French  war, 
and  the  obvious  effort  is  to  keep  the  spread- 
out  government  troops  from  moving  sup- 
plies by  road  as  well  as  by  air.  Korean  troops 
defending  the  Highlands  Route  19  from 
Pleiku  to  Qui  Nhon  came  In  for  severe  criti- 
cism from  the  South  Vietnamese  for  pot  try- 
ing very  hard.  (The  story  Is  that,  having  re- 
ceived excellent  p&y  In  their  service  here  for 
a  long  time,  they  now  want  to  go  home,  and 
they  resent  Nixon's  efforts  to  keep  them 
here.)  Recently,  they  have  been  more  active, 
and  succeeded  in  reopening  the  road  through 
the  An  Khe  pass  on  Route  19. 

The  Communists'  over-all  strategy  in  the 
Highlands  areas  is  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in 
two,  as  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  French 
war  and  was  almost  done  again  in  1965,  wlien 
President  Johnson  sent  a  huge  American 
force  In  to  prevent  such  a  debacle.  Impor- 
tant as  Saigon  Is,  South  Vietnam's  Central 
Highlands  and  the  Bolovens  Plateau  In  Laos 
adjacent  to  them  remain,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  military  experts,  the 
key  to  the  whole  strategic  situation.  The 
coastal  provinces  to  the  east — Quang  Nam. 
Quang  Ngai.  Binh  Dlnh,  and  Phu  Yen — have 
always  been  strong  Communist  areas,  and  as 
the  offensive  has  progressed,  more  and  more 
local  attacks  began  occurring  there,  coincid- 
ing with  the  cutting  of  the  roads  and  the 
luring  of  ARVN  divisions  and  reserves  into 
the  main  battles.  A  number  of  firebases  and 
district  towns  and  villages  have  been  hit 
and  some  have  been  captured  in  these  coast- 
al provinces,  where  Regional  Force  units 
are  up  against  not  only  crack  North  Viet- 
namese troops  but  sizable  Vletcong  forces. 
Most  of  the  Regional  Forces  are  holding  up 
satisfactorily,  but  there  have  been  Instances 
where  they  have  cracked  and  run.  and  this 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  Saigon  worried, 
for  If  it  becomes  more  common  the  deterior- 
ation of  morale  is  apt  to  worsen  swiftly.  The 
traditional  Communist  strength  In  the  coast- 
al region  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  Vietminh,  before  the  French  war  began. 
When  the  Vietminh  soldiers  went  north  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  French  war  In  1954.  they 
left  behind  wives  and  girl  friends,  a  lot  of 
whom  gave  birth  to  sons  who  are  now  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  years  old.  Many  of  them 
today  are  members  of  hard-core  Vletcong 
units. 

Ranking  American  officers  privately  admit 
that  a  number  of  ARVN  regiments,  as  well 
as  an  appreciable  nimiber  of  Regional  and 
Popular  Force  units,  have  fought  poorly. 
Communist  penetration  of  the  local  Self-De- 
fense Forces  has  led  in  some  cases  to  Com- 
munist victories,  especially  in  the  Delta,  and 
to  the  creation  of  new  local  governments — 
often  Including  former  pro-Salgon  hamlet 
council  members — sympathetic  to  the  Vlet- 
cong. In  March,  President  Nixon  quoted 
General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  American  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, as  predicting  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese lines  "may  bend  [but]  they  will  not 
break."  and  this  is  becoming  more  uncertain 
day  by  day.  The  paramount  question  remains 
that  of  endurance — a  quality  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  always  seem  to  possess  beyond 
comprehension  but  that  remains  to  be  tested 
among  the  majority  of  South  Vietnamese. 

Since  all  of  the  ARVN  except  the  Sjjecial 
reserve  units,  the  Marines,  and  the  Rangers 
are  accustomed  to  living  with  their  families 
and  even  traveling  around  the  country  with 
them,  how  well  the  21st  Division,  for  In- 
stance, which  has  long  been  based  in  the 
Delta,  will  conduct  Itself  north  of  Saigon 
seems  questionable.  The  other  vital  factor, 
which  Is  equally  difficult  to  gauge,  is  the  ex- 
tent of  commitment  of  each  side's  total 
forces.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  probably 
committed  more  of  their  regular  units  so  far 
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than  the  North  Vietnamese.  About  seventy 
or  eighty  per  cent  of  ARVN  elements  are  In- 
volved In  defensive  battles  around  the  coun- 
try, while  no  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent 
of  Hanoi's  forces  in  South  Vietnam  have  been 
committed. 

Hanoi's  ability  to  keep  so  many  men  in 
reserve  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  they  have  gained 
victories  during  recent  weeks  and  months  In 
both  those  countries.  Herein  lies  another 
danger  for  South  Vietnam — that  lt.a  forces 
will  be  outfianked,  which  means  that  new 
sanctuaries  can  readily  be  reestablished  and 
new  invasion  routes  opened.  Although  the 
North  Vietnamese  control  of  the  Bolovens 
Plateau  and  their  drive  eastward  toward  the 
China  Sea  coast  make  up  the  single  most 
significant  strategic  factor  In  the  present 
situation,  second  In  Importance  Is  the 
stepped-up  activity  In  Cambodia  by  both 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the 
Indigenous  Cambodian  Communists,  whose 
numbers  have  been  estimated  to  be  about 
twenty-five  thousand  but  are  now  said  to 
have  doubled  as  a  result  of  some  recent  hasty 
recruitment  or  Impressment  of  Cambodian 
villagers.  Slem  Reap,  northwest  of  Phnom 
Penh,  is  once  more  the  scene  of  fighting,  as 
are  other  areas  of  Phnom  Penh. 

The  sections  of  Highway  1  cut  between 
Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh,  amid  heavy  fight- 
ing on  both  sides,  have  placed  the  Cambo- 
dian capital  under  a  new  threat  of  being 
Isolated  and  open  to  more  rocket  attacks, 
such  as  one  on  March  21st,  when  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  people  were  killed 
and  more  than  two  hundred  wounded.  Most 
of  the  province  of  Svay  Rleng,  In  southeast 
Cambodia,  has  been  occupied  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  the  North  Vietnamese  1st  Di- 
vision, which  was  occupying  a  corner  of  the 
country  near  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  has  been 
moving  back  toward  the  Mekong  Delta.  In 
northern  Laos,  elements  of  two  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  are  still  In  control  of  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres,  although  the  siege  of  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  base  at 
Long  Cheng  has  been  lifted  after  many 
weeks  of  fighting.  The  Communists  still 
threaten  the  Mekong  Valley  to  the  west,  how- 
ever, between  the  royal  capital  of  Luang 
Prabang  and  the  administrative  capital  of 
Vientiane,  and  their  dry-season  offensive, 
now  a*;  an  end,  has  left  them  In  a  stronger  po- 
sition than  they  have  been  In  for  many 
years,  In  southern  as  well  as  northern  Laos. 
Inasmuch  as  they  now  control  more  terri- 
tory In  both  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  have 
probably  cached  more  materiel  in  more 
places  than  In  previous  years,  their  posi- 
tion, as  the  wet  season  Is  about  to  begin. 
Is  much  stronger  than  It  was  at  this  time 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  This,  plus  their 
manpower  reserve  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  conserved  their  forces  well  so  far  dur- 
ing the  current  offensive,  makes  It  almost 
certain  that.  If  necessary,  heavy  fighting  will 
continue  throughout  the  wet  season  in  all 
three  countries,  but  especially  In  South  Viet- 
nam, where  Giap  will  undoubtedly  spare  no 
effort  to  grind  the  ARVN  forces  down  and 
keen  them  moving  about. 

The  present  offensive  and  the  general  de- 
velopments In  all  of  Indo-Chlna  can  be  said 
to  have  had  their  genesis  in  May,  1970,  with 
the  Sbuth  Vietnamese-American  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  and  In  February  and  March,  1971, 
when  the  South  Vletntunese  went  Into  Laos 
with  heavy  American  air  cover.  The  Cambo- 
dian invasion  was  a  partial  military  success, 
but.  more  important.  It  was  a  first  step  In 
widening  the  war.  Just  as  the  far  less  effec- 
tive and  more  costly  Laos  Incursion  was  a 
second  step.  Both  Invasions  forced  the  Com- 
munists to  reevaluate  their  entire  strategy 
and  tactics,  and  it  has  taken  them  until  now 
to  respond  to  what  they  regard  as  a  new 
American  challenge  in  Indo-Chlna.  Following 
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the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  1969,  a  series  of 
debates  began  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Polit- 
buro and  among  the  country's  military.  Dur- 
ing a  Central  Committee  meeting  at  the  end 
of  1970,  It  was  more  or  less  decided  to  press 
the  fight  against  the  Americans  as  the  pri- 
mary objective  and  to  build  up  a  strong  rear 
In  North  Vietnam.  The  Laos  incursion,  the 
secret  negotiations  In  Paris,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  President  Nixon's  eight-point  pro- 
posal again  forced  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
revamp  their  strategy.  The  debate  raged  dur- 
ing a  four-dny  meeting  of  the  Fatherland 
Front  Congress  In  Hanoi  In  December,  1971. 
The  Fatherland  Front  had  been  formed  in 
1953  as  an  all-inclusive  organization  replac- 
ing the  earlier  Vletmlnh  and  Its  successor 
organization,  the  Lien  Viet  Front,  and  after 
the  opening  congress  only  one  other  had  been 
held,  in  1961,  prior  to  last  December's.  Sev- 
eral Important  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
made  speeches,  but  the  most  significant  one 
was  made  by  Truong  Chlnh,  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Politburo  and  the  head  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  *he  National  Assem- 
bly. Truong  Chlnh  declared  that  "the  spear- 
head of  the  world  revolution  must  be  di- 
rected at  the  U.S.  Imperialists  and  not  at 
anyone  else."  Analyzing  In  detail  Nixon  poli- 
cies, he  took  note  of  the  dangers  to  the  Com- 
munists Inherent  In  them  because  of  Nixon's 
willingness  "to  negotiate  with  a  number  of 
countries,  especially  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  with  a  view  to  blocking  and  threaten- 
ing the  two  greatest  Socialist  countries;  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  contradic- 
tions between  these  two  countries;  to  create 
contradictions  among  the  Socialist  countries, 
with  a  view  to  achieving  conditions  advan- 
tageous to  the  Americans;  to  seek  a  detente 
among  the  big  powers  of  the  world;  and  to 
continue  to  bully  small  countries." 

The  most  seriously  threatened  countries, 
be  said,  were,  of  course,  those  In  Indo-Chlna. 
This  theme   has   been   constantly  repeated, 
as  It  was  in  a  Joint  communique  issued  In 
the  first  week  of  March  by  North  Vietnam's 
Premier   Pham   Van   Dong   and   Cambodia's 
exiled  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  when  he 
visited  Hanoi  from  his  new  home  in  Peking. 
At    the    Fatherland    Front    Congress,    there 
was  revealed  what  some  analysts  believe  was 
a  difference  between,  on  the  one  side,  Tru- 
ong Chlnh  and  General  Giap   and,  on  the 
other,  Le  Duan,  the  head  of   the  Laodong 
(Workers'   Party.  Le  Duan  was  represented 
as  wanting  to  move  more  carefully  toward 
negotiations,    to    put    more    emphasis    on 
building  up  the  Socialist  rear,  and  perhaps 
to  allow  the  P.R.G.  more  latitude  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Saigon  regime.  Although  po- 
litical disputes  In  Hanoi  have  for  the  most 
part  tended  to  be  exaggerated  by  outside 
observers.    It    remains    true    that    Truong 
Chlnh  has  tended  to  maintain  a  pro-Peking 
line,  while  Le  Duan  Is  known  for  a  pro- 
Moscow  orientation.  On  Le  Duan's  birthday, 
early  In  April,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  nations  went  out  of  their 
way   to  send   him   special   greetings,   which 
can  be  taken  as  a  sign  not  only  of  his  posi- 
tion  as    first   among   equals    In    the   Hanoi 
hierarchy    as    far    as   Moscow    is    concerned 
but  as  a  reminder  that,  rift  or  no  rift.  It 
Is  Moscow's  man  who  Is  running  the  Lao- 
dong Party  and  who  helped  negotiate  the 
deal    whereby    the    North    Vietnamese    ob- 
tained the  vast  amounts  of  materiel  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  current  offensive. 
In    the    matter    of    Ideological    undercur- 
rents In  North  Vietnam,  there  has  recently 
come    to    light    a    fascinating    article    pub- 
lished   In    the    prestigious    Laodong    Party 
theoretical   magazine  Hoc  Tap  and  written 
by   Tran   Quoc   Hoan,   who,   as   Minister   of 
Public  Security,  Is  Hanoi's  tough  top  police- 
man and  a  close  associate  of  Le  Duan  and 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong.  Inveighing  against 
"counter-revolutionaries"    and    "rebels"    in 
North    Vietnam     Hoan's    article — which    is 
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specifically  directed  at  Party  leaders  and  not 
at  the  rank  and  file — seems  to  be  not  only 
a  warning  that  the  war-weary  peasant  and 
small  shopkeeper  must  be  made  to  toe  the 
economic  line  but,  beyond  this,  an  alert 
against  real  Ideological  strife.  Such  con- 
flict, be  seems  to  Imply,  could  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  continued  Moscow-Peking  split 
and  could  be  fostered  by  the  Fatherland 
Front,  as  Chlnb's  (and,  by  Implication, 
Peking's)   Instrument. 

The  Chinese,  who  at  the  outset  played 
down  this  spring's  offensive,  both  as  believers 
In  "protracted  warfare"  and  because  It  was 
backed  by  the  Russlt^ns,  later,  on  April  10th, 
broadcast  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  mes- 
sage In  English  protesting  the  restunptlon  of 
American  bombing  in  the  North  and  adding, 
"The  Vietnamese  nation  is  a  whole.  It  Is  fully 
legitimate  and  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
Vietnamese  compatriots  In  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country  to  support  each 
other  and  Jointly  combat  the  aggressors.  .  .  ." 
A  whole  series  of  captured  notes  and  docu- 
ments serve  to  show  how  meticulously  the 
present  attacks  were  planned  for  many 
months.  In  September,  1971,  at  a  large  con- 
ference of  the  Central  Office  for  South  Viet- 
nam, or  COSVN  (the  politico-military  head- 
quarters that,  from  various  locations,  runs' 
the  war  In  the  South  for  Hanoi),  the  open- 
ing speaker,  who  was  unidentlfled  but  whose 
remarks  were  broadcast  a  month  later  by 
Radio  Liberation,  said,  "This  congress  is 
called  for  assault,  urging  our  armed  forces 
and  people  to  surge  forward  In  concert,  with  a 
tremendous  stamina,  to  endure  more  hard- 
ships, to  make  all  sacrifices,  and,  together 
with  compatriots  throughout  the  country,  to 
realize  President  Ho's  sacred  testament  [and] 
resolutely  fight  the  U.S.  aggressors  until 
complete  victory."  Documents  and  prisoner 
Interrogations  have  all  emphasized  that  the 
long-range  Communist  objective  has  been 
to  "seize  and  hold  certain  land  and  populated 
areas."  and  this  Is  the  script  that  has  been 
followed,  along  with  the  one  of  "pinning 
down  big  [ARVN]  units."  This  explains  why 
the  Communists  have  fought  so  long  and 
hard  for  An  Loc.  There  are  those  who  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government's  stand  there  (Hu6.  as  a 
symbol,  is  something  else  again),  but  Presi- 
dent Thleu's  orders  have  been  to  defend  An 
Loc  at  all  costs,  possibly  because  of  Its  prox- 
imity to  Saigon  and  his  fear  that  a  victory 
for  the  Communists  there  would  Inspire  them 
to  strike  with  a  sapper  battalion  or  so  at 
Saigon,  which  would  serve  both  to  frighten 
the  population  and  to  make  Thleu's  own 
position  less  secure. 

The  point  stressed  In  everything  the  Com- 
munists broadcast  and  write  Is  that  the 
Saigon  government's  "human  and  economic 
resources"  must  be  attacked,  and  this  Is  why 
so  much  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  a  "ten- 
point  amnesty  program"  promulgated  by  the 
P.R.G.  and  designed  to  make  as  many  waver- 
ing troops  and  bureaucrats  as  possible  desert 
to  the  Communists.  The  program,  which  Is 
bel..g  widely  publicized  by  radio  and  by 
means  of  a  pamphlet  signed  by  Mme.  Nguyen 
Thl  Blnh,  the  head  of  the  P.R.G.  delegation 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  carries  the  obvious 
message  that  those  who  switch  allegiance  now 
will  spare  themselves  and  their  families  trou- 
ble If  and  when  the  Communists  take  over. 
The  pamphlet  Is  full  of  such  pronouncements 
as  "Families  which  urge  their  members  to  de- 
sert the  enemy  ranks  and  return  to  their  rela- 
tives and  people  will  be  given  credit  for  their 
achievements  .  .  ."  and  "Families  which  urge 
their  members  to  revolt  will  be  regarded  as 
'insurgent'  families  and  will  be  praised  and 
rewarded  properly."  Soldiers  In  all  govern- 
ment ranks  who  resent  being  conscripted  and 
refuse  to  fight  "will  be  positively  assisted  by 
the  people  and  revolutionary  administra- 
tion." Regional  and  Popular  Force  and  Self- 
Defense  Force  troops  "who  have  entertained 
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good   relations  with   the  people,"   allowing 
them  to  work  and  travel  about  freely,  "will  be 
recognized  as  patriotic  by  the  people  and  the 
revolutionary  administration."  Even  govern- 
ment "spies,"  the  pamphlet  says,  wUl  be  for- 
given, which  seems  unlikely.  Special  appeals 
are  made  to  "high-school  and  college  stu- 
dents. Intellectuals,  and  civU  servants"  who 
have  been  conscripted,  as  well  as  to  the  police 
force,  which  has  been  used  as  "a  tool  for 
directly  scraping  up  And  pillaging  our  peo- 
ple's wealth  and  repressing  and  terrorizing 
their  struggle  movements."  The  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  this 
program  may  be  taken  both  as  an  admission 
that  the  Vletcong  structure  has  been  weak- 
ened and  as  underlininj  the  importance  of 
the  antlpaclflcatlon  drive.  At  the  same  time, 
U  there  are  definite  Communist  victories,  the 
amnesty  appeal  could  have  a  telling  effect. 
Though  the  Communists  have  long  pre- 
pared for  this  offensive,  carrying  and  dis- 
tributing arms  and  ammunition  far  more 
effectively,  over  a  wider  area,  than  the  South 
Vietnamese   and  the   Americans   suspected, 
they    still    have   transportation    problems — 
moving  materiel  from  rear  to  forward  supply 
depots  in  bad  weather  and  slipping  it  past 
government   lines  and   roiwiblocks,   and   so 
on — and  they  have  already  expended  aston- 
ishing  amounts  of  materiel.   However,  the 
Individual    North   Vietnamese    soldier   still 
travels  a  good  deal  lighter  than  his  South 
Vietnamese  counterpart,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  having  been  molded  far  too  much 
In  the  American  logistical  image.  How  much 
Vletnamlzatlon  Is  really  Americanization  has 
become  apparent  during  the  offensive  and  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  reaction  to  it.  It  is 
already  quite  clear  that,  however  many,  or 
lew,  Americans  remain  here  in  the  coming 
months  or  years — the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the 
ARVN  is  supposed  to  be  finished  this  June, 
but  the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  Air  Force  will 
take  another  year — those  who  remain  will 
have  to  retain  a  major  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility lor  the  management  and  movement 
of  materiel.  They  will  also  have  to  continue 
steady  air  and  naval  support  indefinitely  if 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  to  be  kept  going — 
certainly  a  questionable  proposition  as  far  as 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned— and  they  will  have  to  continue  work- 
ing on  the  coordination  of  air  aiul  ground 
support  and  artillery  fire. 

During  the  recent  fighting,  American  ad- 
visers have  sometimes  taken  over  the  direc- 
tion <rf  action  in  a  way  they  hadn't  done 
since  1963  and  1963,  when  they  weren't  sup- 
posed to  take  charge  but  did  so  anyway.  This 
doesnt   mean   that  the   South   Vietnamese, 
In  moet  instances,  didn't  conduct  their  own 
operations,  but  it  was  an  American  adviser, 
lor  instance,  who  blew  a  vital  bridge  at  the 
Cua  Viet  River  in  the  north,  and,  in  the  ni 
Corps  area  around  Saigon,  Major  General 
James  A.  Hollingsworth,  the  senior  mUitary 
adviser,  has  taken  charge  so  much  and  used 
the     personal     pronoun     so     vociferously — 
threatening  to  kill  as  many  North  Vietnam- 
ese  as   he   could   all   by   himself — that   he 
was  taken  to  task  by  headquarters  for  bis 
remarks,  though  he  kept  right  on  making 
them;  "good  old  Holly,"  as  hU  friends  call 
lilm,  has  become  something  of  a  latter-day 
hero  among  Americans  In  the  g;ung-ho  set. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  long  been  pre- 
dicted, friction  has  cropped  up  between  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing the  dwindling  days  of  the  large  American 
presence.  At  Camp  Carroll,  the  flrebase  near 
the  DM.Z.  that  fell  early  In  the  offensive, 
there    was    resentment    over    an    American 
helicopter's  removal  of  two  American   ad- 
visers at  the  height  of  the  action,  while  at 
Hoal  An,   a  district  capital   in  Blnh  Dinh 
captured  by  the  Communists,  the  Vietnamese 
territorial  forces  ran  off  In  civilian  clothes 
and  abandoned  their  advisers,  who  bad  to  be 
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lifted  out  by  helicopter  under  Are  as  the 
Communists  were  taking  the  place.  At  An 
Loc,  the  Americans  remained  to  direct  the 
defense  of  the  city  when  it  was  under  its 
strongest  attack. 

The  coming  weeks  and  months  will  not 
Ije  easy  ones  for  the  advisers  still  in  the 
field,  especially  those  far  out  in  the  rural 
areas,  which  are  l»und  to  be  regiUarly  at- 
tacked; nor  will  they  be  easy  for  the  six 
thousand  American  combat  troops  stui  in 
the  country.  Life  wiU  be  a  lot  easier  for  the 
twenty-flve  thousand  Americans  in  Saigon 
and  for  the  twenty  thousand  at  the  main 
base  of  Long  Blnh.  Just  to  the  north — un- 
less, of  course,  both  places  come  under  strong 
attack.  Meanwhile,  these  Americans  lead 
luxurious,  if  fretfvU,  Uves.  In  Saigon,  the 
work  schedule  Is  long  and  hard,  but  at  Long 
Blnh  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  both  soldiers 
and  officers  to  enjoy  the  base's  eleven  swim- 
ming pools,  including  a  newly  completed 
Olympic-size  one;  a  new  three-hundred-and- 
flve-thousand-dollar  theatre.  Just  opened; 
and  tennis  courts  and  massage  parlors. 
OrlginaUy,  the  idea  behind  building  such 
luxurious  installations  at  the  few  remaining 
iMiaes  was  to  keep  the  Americans  happy,  so 
that  they  woiildn't  go  roaming  around  buy- 
ing drugs.  (At  Long  Blnh,  In  fact,  no  one 
without  official  business  Is  allowed  off  the 
base.)  As  usual,  however,  things  seem  to 
have  been  carried  too  far,  and  something 
approaching  a  combination  of  Disneyland 
and  Beverly  Hills  has  been  created. 

If  the  remaining  Americans  here  are  in 
ambivalent  positions,  with  a  relative  hand- 
fvfl  stUl  taking  a  highly  active  role  In  the 
war,  along  with  the  land-  and  sea-based  air- 
men, whUe  the  rest  are  in  a  bizarre  Long 
Blnb-llke  limbo,  the  Vietnamese  are,  to  be 
sure,  becoming  more  aware  at  last  that  their 
basic  reliance  on  the  Americans  is  about  to 
end.  Despite  the  continuing  dependence  on 
our  air  support,  mUltary  hardware,  and  eco- 
nomic assistance,  they  now  know  that  the 
gruelling  groiind  war,  which  is  what  really 
counts.  Is  theirs  to  win  or  lose.  President 
Thleu,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  and  because 
he  Is  fully  aware  that  his  overthrow  is  one 
of  the  Communists'  principal  objectives,  has 
taken  personal  charge  of  the  war  in  a  way 
that  has  brought  him  both  respect  and  criti- 
cism. Almost  daUy,  Thleu  makes  a  trip  to  one 
or  another  of  the  fronts,  and  on  his  orders 
troops  have  been  shifted  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Though  Thleu's 
military  experience  has  been  considerable, 
how  goood  a  strategist  he  is  Is  open  to  ques- 
tion, especially  when  he  is  pitted  against 
Olap.  So  far,  Thleu  has  done  Just  whet  Giap 
wants  him  to  do  by  shuttling  ARVN  troops  aU 
over  the  place.  The  main  criticism  one  hears 
is  that  he  has  too  frequently  bypassed  his 
own  Joint  General  Staff,  headed  by  the  able 
General  Cao  Van  Vlen,  and  has  worked  di- 
rectly with  the  four  corps  commanders  In 
the  country  and  with  those  division  com- 
manders he  feels  he  can  tnist  because  they 
are    his    personal    friends — which    doesn't 
mean  they  are  competent,  or  even  have  suf- 
ficient combat  experience,  which  several  of 
them  do  not,  having  never  commanded  reg- 
iments,   or    even    battalions,    and    having 
served  only  as  province  chiefs. 

NUon  long  ago  let  it  be  known  that  we 
were  "not  wedded"  to  the  Thleu  admlnlstra- 
Uon,  even  though  we  would  not  participate 
m  Its  "overthrow."  If  the  Communist  offen- 
sive can  be  halted.  Thelu  will  enhance  his 
position  politically.  If  It  continues,  as  it 
seems  bound  to  do,  and  the  process  of  mili- 
tary erosion  feared  by  many  takes  place,  he 
will  be  in  exactly  the  sort  of  trouble  the 
Communists  hope  for.  It  is  conceivable  that 
Thleu,  if  he  faces  a  critical  situation,  will 
appoint  a  new  military  directorate,  such  as 
existed  before  he  became  President  in  1967. 
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He  might  thereby  forestall  such  a  move  by 
dissatisfied  generals  and  younger  officers  who 
are  determined  to  fight  to  the  end  by  any 
means  necessary.  Anyway,  It  Is  no  accident 
that  Thleu  has  kept  units  most  loyal  to  him 
around  the  capital  (which  is  what  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  did  back  In  1963). 

WhUe  most  of  Thleu's  political  opponents, 
including  not  only  the  Buddhists  but  a  mis- 
cellaneous array  of  minority  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, have  either  come  out  In  support  of 
him  or  at  least  issued  anti-Communist  and 
save-the-natlon   declarations,   an   exception 
has  been  retired  General  Duong  Van  Minh, 
who  entered  and  then  quit  the  race  for  the 
Presidency   last    fall.    Without   mentioning 
Thleu  by  name,  but  making  it  implicit  that 
he  was  not  supporting  the  regime's  policy, 
Minh.  a  few  days  after  the  offensive  began, 
said  in   an  interview   with   a   foreign   news 
agency  that  if  the  war  continued  he  saw 
only  "more  suffering  and  mourning  for  in- 
nocent people."  as  well  as  "more  dependence 
on  foreigners  for  the  Vietnamese  people  on 
both  sides."  He  called  for  "a  political  solution 
based  on  the  principles  of  national  self-de- 
termination and  national  reconciliation  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  themselves"  and  for 
a  return  to  negotiations.  His  Indirect  criti- 
cism of  Thleu  was  most  sharp  in  a  passage 
in  his  statement  saying  that   "in  order  to 
make  the  negotiation  talks  become  success- 
ful. South  Vietnam  must  have  a  government 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  a  gov- 
ernment genuinely  chosen  by  the  people." 
that  "all  forms  of  oppression  must  be  put  to 
an  end,"  and  that  "all  the  elements  of  the 
opposition.  Including  students  who  have  un- 
lawfxUly  been  put   under  arrest,   must   be 
freed." 

There  have  been  no  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions, or  any  other  kind,  since  the  heavy 
fighting  began,  and  orders  have  been  given 
for  the  police  to  crack  down  harshly  if  any 
start.   Though   the   situation   could   change 
overnight  If  the  military  situation  worsens, 
there  have  been  no  Communist  Incidents  in 
Saigon  during  the  first  month  of  the  offen- 
sive. Although  police  security  in  the  capital 
has  vastly  Improved  In  the  iest  year  or  so, 
the  Communists  surely  have  their  agents  un- 
derground In  the  city  and  probably  some  sap- 
per teams  either  within  it  or  nearby.  The 
war  right  now,  however,  is  still  being  deter- 
mined in  those  areas  where  the  main  forces 
are  engaged.  The  inroads  by  small  Commu- 
nist units  in  the  Delta  are  increasing  daUy. 
and  the  situation  there  is  not  made  better  by 
the  deteriorating  one  across  the  border  in 
Cambodia,   where   the   new   government   of 
President  Lon  Nol  and  Prime  Minister  Son 
Ngoc  Thanh  Is  shaky,  despite  the  recent  rat- 
ification of  a  new  constitution.  If  the  Com- 
munists should  establish  a  liberation  govern- 
ment In  Cambodia   (and  Sihanouk  recently 
sent  his  mother,  who  Is  stlU  living  In  Phnom 
Penh,  a  message  telling  her  he  would  soon 
see  her  In  Slem  Reap),  the  problems  could 
swiftly  multiply  for  Lon  Nol  and  his  South 
Vietnamese    aUles.     Increasing    Communist 
pressure  to  force  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  of  Laos  to  compromise  and  form  a 
new  coalition  government  in  accordance  with 
the   1962   Geneva   agreements   has   followed 
this  year's  military  campaign  there,  and  this, 
too,  is  scarcely  conducive  to  feelings  of  confi- 
dence in  Saigon. 

One  American  who  Is  in  a  position  to  know 
says.  "The  situation  may  be  serious,  but  it's 
not  hopeless."  The  reverse  of  that  phrase  has 
long  been  a  popular  piece  of  cynicism  In  Viet- 
nam. Everyone  from  President  Thleu  and 
President  Nixon  down  Is  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  negotiate,  but  the  question  remains 
how  and  when.  The  Vietnamese  Communists 
like  the  Chinese,  are  convinced  that  politics 
comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  this, 
at  the  moment,  is  the  message  of  the  new 

offensive. 

— Robert  Shaplen. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW  WAR 
STRATEGY 


HON.  JOHN.  V.  TUNNEY 

or  cALiroKMiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Philip 
W.  Harry,  chairman  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  county  board  of  supervisors  re- 
cently presented  me  with  resolution  No. 
153-72.  The  resolution  reflects  the 
thinking  on  the  President's  new  war 
strategy  of  the  members  of  the  board 
as  individuals  and  of  more  than  2,000 
persons  who  attended  a  public  hearing 
on  Wednesday.  May  10,  1972,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Civic  Auditorium. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLmoN  No.  153-72 

Resolution  supporting  Southeast  Asia  Ini- 
tiative opposing  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
Whereas,  we  realize  that  we  were  not 
elected  members  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  become  Involved  In 
establishing  or  altering  our  nation's  for- 
eign policy,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  known  legal  prece- 
dent for  our  expressing  a  viewpoint  In  re- 
gard to  said  foreign  policy,  and  neither  is 
there  any  known  legal  impediment  to  our 
doing  so,  and 

Whereas,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  exceeded  his  Constitutional  author- 
ity In  his  announcement  of  a  blockade  of 
the  harbors  of  North  Viet  Nam.  and 

Whereas,  the  effects  of  a  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  or  any  other  area  on  earth,  are 
felt  In  all  sections  of  our  country,  including 
Santa  Cruz  County,  and  are  therefore  of 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and 
Whereas,  we  do  not  presume  that  we  nec- 
essarUy  represent  the  thinking  of  all  the 
people  of  Santa  Cruz  County  in  regard  to 
the  aforementioned  foreign  policy  as  It  af- 
fects the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  reflect 
the  thinking  of  ourselves  as  individuals  and 
of  more  than  2,000  persons  who  attended  a 
public  hearing  on  Wednesday.  May  10.  1972, 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Civic  Auditorium,  and 
Whereas,  this  thinking  also  has  been  re- 
flected by  many  other  persons  In  Santa  Cruz 
County,  and 

Whereas,  we  share  with  concerned  citi- 
zens in  Santa  Cruz  County  and  all  over  the 
world  the  conviction  that  war  in  any  form,  by 
any  people  against  any  other  people,  is  Im- 
moral, and 

Whereas,  we  also  deplore  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence, disturbance  and  disruption  at  home 
and  abroad: 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that 
the  members  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  as  individuals,  deplore  the 
war  in  -Southeast  Asia  and  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  any  legislation  which  will  bring  this 
war  to  a  close  and  prevent  repetition  of  such 
Involvement  In  any  other  area. 

It  IS  further  resolved  that  said  members 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors endorse  the  Southeast  Asia  War  Initia- 
tive. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Chairman 
of  this  Board  Is  authorized  to  deliver  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  in  person  to  the  White 
House.  The  costs  of  such  trip  will  not  be 
a  county  charge. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  In  making  such 
presentation,  the  Chairman  of  this  Board  will 
be  representing  only  those  members  of  this 
Board  who  are  listed  below  as  approving  this 
resolution. 
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It  Is  further  resolved  that  all  citizens  of 
Santa  Cruz  County  are  urged  to  send  their 
own  messages  to  the  President  and  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  order  that  the  views  of 
said  citizens  in  this  matter  may  be  ade- 
quately expressed. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Santa  Cruz,  State  of 
California,  this  10th  day  of  May,  1972,  by  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes:  Supervisors  Mello,  Sanson,  Harry. 

Noes:  Supervisors  Forbus,  Cress. 


May  17,  1972 


HON.  PETER  G.  PETERSON  SPEAKS 
AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE 
AMERICAN   RETAIL   FEDERATION 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    lUCKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  leaders  of  the  retail  industry  recently 
gathered  in  Washington  for  the  37th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation.  The  highlight  of  this  year's 
meeting  was  a  banquet  address  by  the 
Honorable  Peter  G.  Peterson,  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Peterson 
warned  his  audience  that  passage  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act  of 
1972,  commonly  called  the  Hartke-Burke 
bill,  would  adversely  affect  all  Ameri- 
cans, consumers  and  workers  alike,  as 
well  as  cause  grave  international  trade 
repercussions.  He  said  that  passage  of  the 
legislation,  "or  anything  like  it  would  be 
a  national  disaster  for  the  United  States 
and  an  international  disaster  for  the 
world  in  which  we  live." 

I  wholeheartedly  concur.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  catastrophic  and  dis- 
astrous for  this  country  to  retreat  into  a 
new  round  of  isolationism  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Hartke-Burke  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration Is  to  be  commended  for  its  long- 
standing leadership  in  opposing  legis- 
lated import  quotas.  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  commimity  will  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce's excellent  statement  on  a  measure 
which,  if  enacted,  could  have  serious 
consequences  for  us  all. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  Secretary  Peter- 
son's speech  in  the  Record  and  urge  that 
my  colleagues  read  it: 
Secretary   Peterson   Says   U.S.   Consumers 

Would  Be  Hurt  by   Passace  or  Hartke- 
Burke  Bill 

Passage  of  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972,  the  Hartke-Burke  Bill, 
would  adversely  affect  all  Americans,  con- 
sumers and  workers  alike,  as  well  as  cause 
grave  international  trade  repercussions,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Peter  G.  Peterson  said 
today  In  a  speech  before  the  American  Retail 
Federation  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  "or  anything  like 
it.  would  be  a  national  disaster  for  the  U.S. 
and  an  International  disaster  for  the  world 
in  which  we  live,"  Secretary  Peterson  de- 
clared. 

Secretary  Peterson  Joined  President  Nixon's 
cabinet  earlier  this  year  after  serving  as  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  International 
Economic  Affairs. 

He  predicted  these  effects  should  the 
Hartke-Burke  Bill  be  enacted : 


American  consumers  would  be  denied  free- 
dom of  chcrice  and  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  many  products  and  commodities. 
"Some  experts  tell  me  It  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  that  the  bUl  would  raise  the  U.S. 
price  level  by  at  least  $10-15  billion,  and 
probably  much  more,"  he  said. 

American  workers  would  be  the  net  losers— 
both  as  workers  and  consumers. 

"I  would  repeat,"  Secretary  Peterson  said, 
"It  is  demonstrable  that  more  U.S.  Jobs,  and 
higher  paying  Jobs  at  that,  would  be  lost  in 
the  reduction  in  our  exports  than  will  be 
gained  as  domestic  production  substituted 
for  imports,  and  that  U.S.  unemployment 
would  rise  as  a  result." 

Domestic  price  rises  pressured  by  this  ac- 
tion would  substantially  erode  the  Interna- 
tional competitiveness  of  the  United  States. 
In  making  this  point.  Secretary  Peterson  said, 
"We  know  that  Inflation  of  the  mid  and 
late  1960s  had  Just  such  an  effect.  It  made 
our  dollars  increasingly  overvalued  in  ex- 
change markets,  retarded  our  exports  and 
stimulated  Imports." 

Foreign  countries  woiild  retaliate,  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  against  such  efforts 
to  exclude  them  from  our  market. 

Acknowledging  that  the  U.S.  has  serioun 
international  problems.  Secretary  Peterson 
pointed  out  that  "protectionism,  and  espe- 
cially the  Hartke-Burke  Bill,  would  exacer- 
bate every  one  of  them.  It  would  solve  none 
of  them.  It  would  deepen  the  International 
economic  problems  for  the  1970's  and  be- 
yond." 

Secretary  Peterson  outlined  measures  to 
take  as  positive  alternatives  to  the  Hartke- 
Burke  Bill: 

"We  must  effectively  check  Inflation  to 
stay  competitive  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  must  receive  fair  treatment  in  Interna- 
tional trade  from  other  countries.  We  must 
negotiate  better  rules  and  procedures  to 
govern  the  international  monetary  and  trad- 
ing systems.  These  steps  alc^e  would  go  far 
to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  more  open  trade 
policy,  as  Indeed  they  did  in  earlier  periods," 
he  said. 

Consumers  and  the  Habtkc-Burks  Bill 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

INTRODUCTION 

It  has  often  been  said  that  this  is  the  age 
of  "constimerism,"  and  that  In  the  United 
States  this  trend  has  gone  further  than  In 
other  countries.  And  It  is  certainly  true  that 
Americans  can  choose  freely,  widely,  hand- 
somely— and  I  think — Joyfully  among  an  im- 
pressive array  of  consumer  goods  in  vir- 
tually all  product  areas.  Who  among  our 
consumers  would  deny  that  this  freedom  and 
richness  of  choice  is  an  important  part  of 
our  quality  of  life?  The  retail  Industry  of 
the  U.S.  bAS  played  a  major  role  in  bringing 
about  this  result — no  doubt  by  practicing 
the  old  but,  timeless  slogan  "The  Cvistomer 
is  Always  Right." 

But  an  anomalous  development  Is  now 
taking  place — an  organized  effort  to  raise 
our  cost  of  living,  to  divert  our  human  and 
industrial  resources  from  the  things  we  do 
well  and  efficiently  to  the  things  we  do  less 
well  and  at  higher  cost,  which  would  raise 
unemployment  and  wreak  havoc  on  overall 
U.S.  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  referring  to  the  "Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  of  1972" — otherwise 
known  as  the  Hartke-Burke  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  have  always 
been  many  who  would  try  to  substitute  their 
Judgment  for  the  market  place — ^who  would 
opt  for  a  market  autocracy  (as  long  as  their 
view  was  acceptable,  of  course)  instead  of  a 
market  democracy.  These  times  are  no  ex- 
ception. 

What  Is  behind  this  curious  bill  that 
would  purport  to  make  us  richer  by  increas- 
ing inflation?  That  would  Increase  unem- 
ployment in  our  most  efficient  Industries? 
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That  would  set  us  on  a  course  of  economic 
isolationism  yet  anticipate  no  counter-meas- 
ures from  our  customers  abroad?  That  would 
trigger  bitter  political  conflict  with  our  ma- 
jor allies  around  the  world? 

The  Hartke-Burke  bill  represents  a  pro- 
test vote  against  imports — ^What  is  behind 
It?  _ 

The  contemporary  debate  over  imports 
and  Investments  is  amply  endowed  with 
catch-phrases,  the  most  familiar  to  us  being 
the  so-called  "export  of  Jobs"  by  U.S.  In- 
vestors— particularly  the  larger  multina- 
tional firms.  The  U.S.  Is  also  said  to  be  re- 
ceiving a  "flood"  of  Imports,  Implying  that 
imports  are  something  bad  and  the  coimtry 
Is  in  danger  of  drowning. 

Historically,  imports  have  always  received 
"bad  press."  Today,  Imports  continue  to  have 
a  bad  reputation— with  nearly  everyone,  that 
Is,  as  you  know  best  of  all,  but  the  consum- 
er. In  part,  concern  about  Imports  comes 
from  one  of  those  legacies  of  past  economic 
thought,  that  of  the  18th  century  "mer- 
cantilists." 

National  wealth  then  was  considered  the 
lesponsibility  of  the  State  and  was  to  be  ac- 
cumulated by  selling  more  in  foreign  com- 
merce than  was  bought.  Persistent  payments 
siirpluses  were  the  goal  of  policy.  Imports  by 
definition  ran  counter  to  that  national  goal. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  one  country  could  end 
up  with  all  the  world's  wealth  but  no  trade, 
because  the  means  of  payment — gold — would 
be  drained  from  its  own  customers. 

The  existing  vocabulary  of  the  world  of 
trade  has  shifted  from  the  characterization 
of  "mercantilists"  to  the  more  modern  formu- 
lation of  "free  traders"  vs  "protectionists." 
I  hope  tonight  to  avoid  this  kind  of  sim- 
plistic rhetoric  than  polarizes  us  all,  i.e.,  "free 
traders"  versus  "protectionists." 

The  Implicit  overstatement  bidden  In  this 
kind  of  telk  Is  dangerous.  A  "free  trader'  'is 
often  thought  of,  at  least  by  his  adversaries, 
as  a  naive,  theoretical,  "do-gooder"  who 
would  give  the  country  away  on  behalf  of 
outworn  economic  theories  that  nobody  else 
lives  by.  His  critics  would  call  him  a  soft- 
baU  player  in  an  era  of  an  International 
world  series  of  hardbaU.  The  "protection- 
ist", on  the  other  hand.  Is  stereotyped  as  an 
economic  Neanderthal  whose  greed  and  nar- 
row self-interest  would  plunge  the  coimtry 
backward,  If  unintentionally,  into  the  closed 
and  retarded  world  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  In  nearly  all  stereotypes  that  persist, 
there  is  probably  at  least  a  touch  of  truth 
In  each  of  these.  But  this  is  not  time  for 
name  calling  but  for  finding  a  balanced  po- 
sition that  fits  the  modern  realities. 

I'm  convinced  that  one  can  be  for  an  open 
world — without,  if  you  will  forgive  the  ex- 
pression in  this  group,  giving  the  store  away. 
That  one  can  be  for  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
Yankee  Trader,  whom  we  may  have  forgot- 
ten. He  bargained  hard,  but  also  marketed 
bard — because  he  was  for  more,  not  less 
trade.  Incidentally,  Secretary  Connally  has 
demonstrated  that  you  don't  have  to  be  from 
the  north  to  be  a  Tankee  Trader. 

I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  deny  that 
we  face  serious  international  economic  prob- 
lems or  that  a  passive,  benign  approach  was 
(or  is)  appropriate. 

The  President's  August  16  moves  were  far 
from  passive  or  benign.  They  were  obviously 
the  bold  steps  of  an  activist — who  at  the 
same  time  moved  in  a  way  that  was  con- 
sistent virtth  his  vision  of  an  open  world.  The 
U.S.  trade  balance  has  shifted  from  a  surplus 
of  about  $6  billion  in  the  mid-1960's  to  a  defi- 
cit of  »2  bUUon  in  1971,  a  swing  of  about 
98  bUlion.  This  shift  did  cost  U.S.  Jobs,  and 
not  all  of  them  were  offset  elsewhere  in  our 
economy. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  swing: 
U.S.  inflation,  the  overvaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar in  the  international  exchanges,  lagging 
U.S.  productivity,  and  foreign  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports.  These  arc  difficult  and  complex 
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problems,  and  we  are,  I  think,  addressing 
them  with  vigor.  But  inxoard  moving  steps 
toward  a  closed  toorld.  and  especially  the 
Hartke-Burke  hill,  would  exacerbate  every 
one  of  them. 

It  would  solve  none.  Indeed,  it  would  deep- 
en the  international  economic  problems  of 
the  U.S.  for  the  1970s  and  beyond. 


rUSLINC   INTLATION 

What  does  the  bill  do?  The  Hartke-Burke 
biU  proposes  that  most  items  Imported  by 
the  U.S.  from  foreign  countries,  be  rolled 
back  to  the  1965-69  level.  They  could  then 
increase  only  in  proportion  with  rising  U.S. 
production.  This  would  mean  a  cutback  of 
about  $10.4  billion  from  our  present  level  of 
imports,  and  more  from  future  levels. 

Now,  many  retailers  have  adopted  the 
slogan,  "Keep  The  Lid  On"  In  cooperating 
with  the  President's  wage-price  program. 
The  Hartke-Burke  bUl  would  "slap  a  lid"  on 
imports  at  levels  reflecting  1960's  consumer 
demand  and  preferences  but  "take  the  lid 
off"  a  major  restraint  on  infiation. 

It  Is  difficult  to  quantify  precisely  the 
overaU  price  effects  of  these  cutbacks.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  trade  staff  is  try- 
ing to  do  that.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
they  woxUd  be  very  large.  Fixed  import 
quotas  raise  the  price  of  the  domestic  prod- 
ucts with  which  they  compete  both  by  re- 
ducing total  supply  of  the  product  and, 
very  importantly,  by  reducing  the  market 
pressures  which  force  U.S.  producers  to 
maintain  competitive  prices. 

One  well  known  advertiser  uses  the  now 
famous  commercial  line  "Try  It — You'll  like 
it."  While  not  attempting  to  Improve  on 
Madison  Avenue,  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  could 
bring  about  a  new  Jingle  which  said  "Try  it — 
You'U  like  it:  If  you  can  find  it — and  if  you 
can  afford  it." 

Under  the  Hartke-Burke  proposal,  im- 
ports of  capital  goods  and  Industrial  sup- 
plies needed  by  American  manufacturers  to 
stay  abreast  of  foreign  competition  and 
domestic  demand  wo\Ud  be  rolled  back  by 
31%  and  13%  respectively,  or  $1.3  billion  and 
$1.4  billion  from  1971  levels. 

Consumer  goods  would  decline  34 Tc,  food 
15%,  and  automotive  vehicles  a  whelping 
66%.  Of  course,  certain  Imported  Items 
would  be  particularly  hard  hit.  Imports  of 
color  television  sets,  for  example,  would  be 
cut  back  by  64%  ($131  mUllon).  Imports  of 
new  passenger  cars  would  drop  by  54%  ($2.3 
billion) ,  and  Imports  of  35  mm  still  cameras 
by  30%  ($10  million).  Some  experts  tell  me 
it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  bill 
would  raise  the  US  price  level  by  at  least  $10- 
$16  bUllon,  and  probably  much  more. 

Such  a  development  would  be  tragic,  both 
for  our  domestic  economy  and  for  our  inter- 
national competitive  position.  You  are  aU 
well  aware  of  the  major  effort  launched  by 
President  Nixon  last  August  to  bring  U.S.  in- 
flation under  control.  Phase  II  has  as  an  in- 
terim goal  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation  by 
1.6% -2%,  down  to  2% -3%  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  thus  highly  relevant  to  note  that 
the  Hartke-Burke  quotas  could  raise  prices  by 
at  least  1.6% -2% — as  much  as  Phase  II  will 
reduce  them!  In  short,  such  legislation  could 
seriously  undermine  the  antl-inflatlonary  ef- 
fects of  the  President's  wage-price  program! 
For  example,  more  than  600,000  Americans 
currently  demonstrating  a  desire  to  buy  an 
Imported  subcompact  wovUd  be  prevented 
from  doing  so.  In  fact,  perhaps  General  Mo- 
tors, if  they  supported  this  legislation  which 
they  certainly  do  not,  could  change  their  ad 
to  run:  "See  the  USA  In  your  Chevrolet — ^It's 
the  only  way." 

Would  importers  be  content  to  simply  sell 
half  as  many  cars  at  the  same  price  as  be- 
fore? They  would  have  to  lay  off  workers  and 
cut  expenses  where  they  could,  but  their  unit 
costs  would  also  inevitably  rise.  Furthermore, 
they  would  find  an  oversupply  of  customers 
clamoring  for  each  car  allowed  In.  So  they 
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could  easUy  raise  prices  to  minimize  the  re- 
duction in  their  profits.  Finally,  U.8.  import 
quotas  of  this  severity  would  go  far  toward 
permitting  U.S.  manufacturers  to  simply 
charge  much  higher  prices  than  their  own 
costs  or  the  marketplace  would  dictate.  Think 
with  me  of  the  effect  of  quotas  which  vir- 
tuaUy  guarantees  the  domestic  producers  a 
fixed  share  of  the  market.  How  many  of  your 
suppliers  have  lowered  prices  as  an  offensive 
marketing  weapon  to  hold  on  to  their  market 
share  against  foreign  competition?  I  would 
guess  a  great  many.  What  do  you  think  would 
happen  if  that  fear,  or  stimulus,  were  re- 
moved? They  would  have  far  less  Incentive  to 
hold  prices  down. 

In  addition  to  lowering  the  level  of  Im- 
ports, the  quotas  applied  according  to  the 
bill's  formula  would  freeze  the  product  and 
coimtry  mix  at  the  average  ratios  existing 
from  1965-1969.  Think  with  me  how  often  in 
your  retailing  lifetimes— demands  or  tastes 
have  changed,  and  in  turn  the  quality  of  for- 
eign sources  has  changed. 

For  example,  consumers  have  recently 
shown  increasing  preference  for  Japanese 
cars  in  relation  to  German  cars.  In  1971,  four 
out  of  every  ten  purchasers  of  foreign  cars 
bought  a  Toyota  or  Datsun.  Under  the  pro- 
posed quotas,  only  about  half  as  many  new 
foreign  cars  would  be  allowed  into  the  coun- 
try and  only  one  in  seven  of  those  could  be 
a  Japanese  car. 

Thus,  any  changes  in  consumer  preferences 
would  be  ignored,  along  with  the  price  in- 
creases. This  is  a  way  of  saying  that  skirt 
lengths  might  be  hemmed  in  forever. 

REDUCINC    OUR    COMPETTnVENESS 

Those  domestic  price  rises  I  have  talked 
about  would  also  substantially  erode  the  in- 
ternational competitiveness  of  the  US  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  the  Inflation  of  the  mid 
and  late  1960s  bad  Just  such  an  effort.  It 
made  our  dollar  increasingly  over-valued  in 
the  exchange  markets,  retarded  our  exports 
and  stimulated  Imports.  It  required  us  to 
devalue  the  dollar  late  last  year. 

The  devaluation  should  improve  our  trade 
balance  by  about  $6  to  $8  billion  over  the 
next  few  years,  according  to  our  own  esti- 
mates, those  of  the  international  economic 
organizations,  and  those  of  leading  academic 
economists.  It  wUl  thus  restore  much  of  our 
earlier  trade  surplus.  In  the  process,  it  should 
create  at  least  half  a  million  additional  Jobs 
for  US  workers — precisely  the  number.  In- 
cidentally, which  the  AFL-CIO  claims  were 
lost  due  to  the  changes  in  our  trade  balance 
in  the  late  1960s. 

The  recent  devaluation,  however,  has  only 
provided  us  with  an  opportunity.  We  could 
fritter  it  away  if  we  fall  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitive Improvement  which  It  provides.  I 
have  already  outlined  how  the  Hartke-Bvu-ke 
bill  would  raise  our  prices,  and  thus  reduce 
our  competitiveness  directly. 

In  addition,  Hartke-Burke's  sweeping  im- 
port quotas  would  deny  US  producers  some 
of  the  vital  imports  which  they  need  to  re- 
main competitive,  or  at  least  raise  substan- 
tially the  costs  of  those  imports.  Our  textile 
industry,  for  example,  buys  substantial 
amounts  of  European  machinery  In  its  drive 
lo  Improve  productivity. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  a  rigid  regime 
of  Import  quotas  would  affect  the  American 
competitive  spirit.  I  don't  even  recall  as  a 
former  businessman  ever  going  to  work 
thinking  how  glad  I  was  to  have  competitors. 
I  suspect  none  of  us  really  enjoy  our  com- 
petition. And  It  Is  certainly  easy  to  dislike 
foreign  competition  even  more.  And  yet,  we 
all  know  that  competition  from  abroad  has 
increasingly  provided  the  US  with  a  strong 
incentive  to  Innovate,  introduce  new  tech- 
nology and  to  maximize  quality  and  produc- 
tivity. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  lUustratlons 
of  this  traditional  resilience  of  our  system — 
when  It  Is  challenged.  One  is  shown  by  the 
recent  experience  of  US  electronic  calculator 
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manufacturers.  Increased  foreign  competi- 
tion and  an  eroding  market  share  gave  do- 
mestic producers  a  timely  Indication  In  the 
late  1960s  that  their  technology  was  be- 
coming outmoded.  On  the  basis  of  this 
import-precipitated  "early  warning",  Amer- 
ican manufactvirers  Initiated  an  Intensive 
R&D  effort  which  Is  now  paying  sizeable  div- 
idends In  terms  of  increased  sales  of  US 
calculators  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
one  US  manufacturer  is  close  to  producing  a 
mini-calculator  for  under  $100 — far  under 
the  price  of  slmUar  Japanese  versions. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers would  have  responded  as  rapidly  to 
changing  market  conditions  had  they  been 
afforded  the  security  of  import  quotas. 

Another  area  is  In  knitted  fabrics,  where 
US  manufacturer  of  double  knits  has  opened 
up  a  whole  new  set  of  styles  ...  In  other 
words,  not  Just  a  manufactiirlng  innovation, 
but  a  product-marketing  innovation. 

Thus  looking  at  the  realities  of  managerial 
decision-making  in  America,  it  appears 
doubtful  that  our  response  would  be  as  swift 
or  as  Intensive  In  a  situation  where  perma- 
nent quota  protection  was  present.  Many 
have  asked.  Would  Detroit  have  developed  the 
compact  as  soon  without  the  pressure  of 
Volkswagen  in  late  19SOs,  or  the  subcompact 
without  the  pressure  of  Toyota  and  Datsun 
In  the  late  1960s?  Would  the  steel  indxistry 
have  adopted  the  oxygen  process  as  soon 
except  for  Its  success  abroad  and  resxiltant 
foreign  penetration  of  the  US  market?  Yet 
It  Is  precisely  such  actions  which  are  crucial 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  leadtlme  necessary 
for  the  production  of  technologically  su- 
perior products  on  which  our  international 
competitive  position  rests. 

Numerous  exercises  comparing  US  R&D 
expenditures  with  those  of  the  European 
Conununlty  and  Japan  indicate  that  the  tat- 
ter countries  are  now  allocating  a  consider- 
ably larger  share  of  their  resources  for  this 
important  task  than  does  the  United  States. 
We  simply  must  improve  the  US  technologi- 
cal performance,  which  is  why  the  President 
recently  sent  to  the  Congress  the  first  I»resi- 
dentlal  message  on  technology  and  ways  of 
stimulating  industrial  uses  of  technology. 
But  In  the  event  that  Americans  obtained 
additional  protection  from  foreign  competi- 
tion through  a  system  of  import  quotas,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  US  pro- 
ducers would  give  an  even  lower  priority  to 
R&D.  The  accompanying  osslflcatlou  could 
well  prove  extremely  costly  In  terms  of  Amer- 
ica's long  term  ability  to  maintain  its  pros- 
perity and  technological  superiority  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  economy. 

THE   FOREIGN    RESPONSE 

Wliat  about  the  effect  of  Hartke-Burke  on 
other  countries?  Can  we  expect  others  to 
acquiesce  to  quotas?  Our  major  trading 
partners  would  stand  to  lose  an  average  of 
nearly  30  percent  of  their  exports  to  the  U.S. 

Imports  from  the  Eurojjean  Economic 
Community  would  be  cut  back  nearly  25 
percent,  or  $1.8  billion. 

Canada  would  be  hit  with  a  30  percent 
loss  In  Its  exports  or  $3.6  billion— which 
would  cut  its  entire  Gross  National  Product 
by  4  percent ! 

The  less  developed  countries,  which  liter- 
ally depend  on  exports  for  their  survival, 
would  be  dealt  a  further  savage  blow  to  their 
aspirations.  And  tragically,  those  that  are 
the  newest  of  the  developing  countries  (and 
these  are  usually  those  with  even  greater 
poverty)  would  be  hit  the  hardest  since 
their  1965-1969  Imports  to  the  U.S.  would  be 
at  lower  levels. 

Let's  look  closer  at  the  case  of  Canada. 
About  70%  of  Canada's  exports  are  shipped 
to  the  U.S.  Hartke-Burke  would  roll  back 
Canada's  exporU  to  the  U.S.  some  30%.  This 
would  displace  about  326,000  Canadian  Jobs. 
If  the  TJJS.  were  In  Canada's  shoes  this  would 
l9e  equlTAlent  to  a  whopping  3.4  million  Jobs. 

Frankly.  I  don't  know  why  the  proponents 
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of  Hartke-Burke  think  Canada,  or  Japan,  or 
any  of  the  other  countries  that  would  be 
severely  Impacted,  would  or  could  sit  still 
m  the  face  of  this  kind  of  economic  disrup- 
tion. Would  the  U.S.  be  able  to  do  so?  Or 
want  to  try?  Would  we  not  agree  that  the 
Internal  political  repercussions  of  a  Jolt  of 
this  magnitude  would  force  us  Into  retalia- 
tion. Would  other  nations  react  differently? 
I  think  not. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  a  good  bet  that  foreign 
retaliation  would  be  carefully  aimed  at  otir 
major  export  Items — often  the  strongest  sec- 
tors of  our  industrial  society. 

Perhaps  like  all  countries,  we  are  a  coim- 
try  of  anecdotallsts.  This  may  explain  why 
so  many  of  us.  when  talking  about  trade 
will  refer  to  one  or  two  heavily  impacted 
industries  and  draw  massive  generalizations 
about  the  state  of  U.S.  manufacturing.  Fcmt 
example,  when  I  talk  about  the  Impact  of 
this  Bill  on  our  export  manufacturing  In- 
dustries, some  will  say  .  .  .  What  export 
manufacturing  Industries  axe  you  talking 
about?  It  suriM-lses  them,  and  It  may  sur- 
prise you,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  U.S.,  even 
In  lU  first  year  of  trade  deficit  since  1888, 
still  exported  over  $30  billion  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  equal  to  what  we  Imported. 

Suppose,  to  take  a  specific  example,  the 
European  Community  retaliated  against  the 
U.S..  aircraft  Industry.  Sales  of  most  current 
model  U.S.  aircraft  to  European  airlines 
could  virtually  cease,  with  an  annual  loss  of 
export  sales  of  about  $400  million.  Europe 
could  not  only  supply  most  of  Its  near  term 
needs  for  aircraft  from  its  ciu-rent  or  planned 
production,  but  its  response  to  U.S.  quotas 
would  also  threaten  future  generations  of 
U.S.  aircraft.  New  projects  either  would  be 
precUided,  as  the  EEC  produced  competitive 
aircraft,  or  would  have  to  be  priced  to  yield 
a  break-even  point  at  a  much  lower  level  of 
sales.  Economies  of  scale  could  not  be  real- 
ized as  they  have  In  the  past.  In  turn,  in- 
creased costs  of  future  aircraft  to  U.S.  air- 
lines would  be  passed  on  to.  the  consumer 
In  higher  air  fares.  Everyone  would  lose.  The 
manufacturers  would  sell  fewer  airplanes. 
The  airlines  would  pay  higher  prices  for 
them.  The  consumer  would  get  higher  air 
fares.  And  many  highly  skilled,  high  paying 
Jobs  would  be  lost  in  the  already  troubled 
aero-space  Industry. 

Despite  the  certainty  of  retaliation  against 
our  exports  under  the  Hartke-Burke  quotas, 
there  are  some  who  say  "what  of  It?"  They 
suggest  that  reducmg  both  sides  of  oin:  trade 
account  by  the  same  amotuit  would  provide  a 
net  Increase  In  the  number  of  Jobs  here  at 
home.  They  assume  that  the  Job  content  of 
the  domestic  produ-^tlon  which  would  replace 
Imports  Is  greater  than  the  Job  content  of 
our  exported  goods.  This  assumption  Is  false. 

Indeed,  the  reverse  Is  true.  'When  both 
direct  and  Indirect  labor  requirements  are 
considered — that  Is,  the  labor  directly  oc- 
cupied In  export  and  Import-competing  In- 
dustries, and  also  the  labor  required  to  pro- 
duce Intermediate  goods  which  support  these 
Industries — It  ttims  out  that  our  exported 
goods  are  actually  more  labor-intensive  than 
our  domestically  produced  goods  which  com- 
pete with  Imports. 

Professor  Leontlef  of  Harvard  demon- 
strated this  point  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  so-called  Leontlef  Paradox  recently  has 
been  given  new  and  Impressive  empirical  sup- 
port. The  net  losers  In  any  trade  warfare  Ig- 
nited by  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  would  be 
American  workers — who  are  also,  after  all, 
American  consumers,  too ! 

Under  the  most  favorable  assumptions,  re- 
taliation and  counter-retaliation  would  cre- 
ate only  as  many  Jobs  as  they  would  destroy, 
and  society  would  be  forced  to  pay  not  only 
substantially  higher  prices  for  its  goods  but 
the  additional  cost  of  moving  workers  out  of 
export  Industries  mto  Import-competing  in- 
dustries. But  I  would  repeat  it  is  demon- 
strable that  more  U.S.  Jobs,  and  higher  pay- 
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Ing  Jobs  at  that,  would  be  lost  from  the  re- 
duction to  o\ir  exports  than  would  be  gained 
as  domestic  production  substituted  for  im- 
ports, and  the  U.S.  unemployment  would  rise 
as  a  result.  Those  who  argue  for  protection- 
ism are  unintentionally,  I  believe,  mlsrepre- 
sentmg  the  true  Interest  of  American  labor, 
both  as  workers  and  as  consumers,  except  In 
the  narrow  and  short  term  sense  of  a  particu- 
lar Industry  at  a  particular  time. 

But  the  foreign  response  to  a  UJ3.  Hartke- 
Burke  bill  would  go  far  beyond  these  Im- 
mediate trade  and  Job  effects,  catastrophic  as 
they  would  be.  We  would  also  forfeit  some 
critically  important  opportunities  to  nego- 
tiate a  more  equitable  and  balanced  inter- 
national trading  system — which  we  certainly 
need.  Since  last  August,  we  have  been  work- 
ing hard — and  with  some  success — ^to  reduce 
those  foreign  barriers  to  trade  which  hinder 
U.S.  exports.  The  VS.  government  wants  to 
enter  tato  major  trade  negotiations,  begin- 
ning In  1973,  to  get  at  those  barriers  in  a 
major  way.  We  want  to  change  those  rules 
of  the  mtematlonal  trailing  system  which  we 
feel  discriminate  against  the  UJ3.  But  a 
Hartke-Burke  bill  would  send  "US.  trade 
policy  careening  In  the  opposite  direction, 
an(^  I  believe  would  destroy  any  chances  for 
Improving  our  access  to  foreign  markets  and 
Improving  the  International  rules. 

Similarly,  our  government  Is  seeking  major 
reforms  In  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. We  must  change  those  features  of  the 
system  which  contributed  to  the  overvalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  so  that  we  will  never  again 
lose  Jobs  as  a  result.  But  our  hopes  In  this 
area  would  also  be  shattered  by  the  break- 
down In  lnten\atlonal  economic  cooperation 
which  would  flow  from  U.S.  adoption  of  any- 
thing like  the  Hartke-Biirke  bill. 

And  what  of  the  effects  of  such  a  U.S. 
trade  policy  shift  on  our  overall  foreign  pol- 
icy? I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
Hartke-Burke  quotas  woxild  levy  billions  of 
dollars  of  losses  on  our  major  allies — m 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada.  The  In- 
ternal political  effects  of  such  U.S.  action 
could  be  devastatmg  to  any  efforts  by  the 
governments  of  these  coimtrles  to  maintain 
close  ties  to  the  U.S.  Would  we  contmue  to 
advocate  active  cooperation  with  any  coun- 
try which  unilaterally  destroyed  several  per- 
centage points  of  our  GNP,  and  millions  of 
U.S.  Jobs? 

The  longer  term  Implications  for  our  for- 
eign policy  are  particularly  critical  as  we 
move  Into  a  new  era  of  international  rela- 
tionships In  which  we  seek  a  more  balanced 
partnership  with  our  traditional  allies  and 
new  channels  of  cooperation  with  our  tradi- 
tional adversaries.  Partnership  with  allies 
would  be  Impossible  politics  if  the  U.S. 
adopted  isolationist  economics.  And  in- 
creased cooperation  with  traditional  adver- 
saries would  be  imdermlned  by  cleavages 
with  traditional  allies,  both  by  weakening 
our  own  strength  and  by  encouraging  our 
adversaries  to  seek  to  promote  such  dis- 
harmony rather  than  Join  us  In  new  areas 
of  activity  together. 

A  posrrrvE  alternative 

I  thiis  c(»clude  that  passage  of  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill,  or  anything  like  it,  would 
be  a  national  disaster  for  the  U.S.  and  an 
international  disaster  for  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Indeed,  It  would  mtenslfy  all  of  our 
domestic  and  International  economic  prob- 
lems, and  bring  lis  new  political  problems  in 
their  wake. 

But  foreign  trade,  like  all  economic 
change,  does  cause  real  problems  for  certain 
individuals.  Recognition  that  open  and  bal- 
anced trade  helps  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
no  solace  to  the  worker  who  does  lose  bis  Job, 
or  the  firm  which  goes  bankrupt,  as  a  result 
of  Imports.  We  must  have  a  clear  and  effec- 
tive policy  approach  to  deal  with  such  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  elements 
of  such  an  approach.  Our  economy  must 
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grow  rapidly,  to  achieve  full  employment 
and  Induce  rapid  rises  in  productivity.  We 
must  effectively  check  inflation,  to  stay  com- 
petitive both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must 
receive  fair  treatment  in  International  trade 
from  other  countries.  We  mxist  negotiate 
better  rules  and  procedures  to  govern  the 
international  monetary  and  trading  systems. 
These  steps  alone  would  go  far  to  enable  us 
to  maintain  open  trade  policy,  as  mdeed 
they  did  in  earlier  periods.  Wa  must  never 
forget  that  millions  of  workers  in  civilian 
work  force  of  arotmd  85  million  shift  Jobs 
each  year  within  our  economy.  Overwhelm- 
ingly due  to  piirely  domestic  reasons,  and 
that  most  of  the  dislocation  caused  by 
changing  trade  patterns  can  be  readily  ab- 
sorbed in  an  expanding  U.S.  economy  oper- 
ating with  a  monetary  system  that  keeps 
our  balance  of  payments  in  equilibrium. 

In  addition,  however,  we  must  have  an  ef- 
fective program  which  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  indxistries,  firms,  and  especial- 
ly workers.  Injured  by  imports.  Such  an  "ad- 
justment assistance"  program  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  In  principle  In  1962.  But 
it  has  been  ineffective  In  practice  due  to  a 
combination  of  excessively  tight  legislative 
requirements,  excessively  tight  legal  Inter- 
pretations of  those  requirements — indeed,  a 
failure  on  all  our  parts  to  attach  sufficient 
priority  to  this  very  economic  but  also  very 
human  problem. 

Also,  since  the  adjustment  process  takes 
time — even  when  accelerated  by  a  program 
of  assistance — some  have  suggested  that  tem- 
porary orderly  marketing  instructions  should 
be  available.  (And  we  are  exploring  possibili- 
ties of  Intematlonallzmg  Its  criteria  for  in- 
volving such  mechanisms.) 

An  Interagency  group  Is  hard  at  work  de- 
vising a  better  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. Access  to  adjxistment  help  must  be 
greatly  eased.  Assistance  must  become  avail- 
able much  more  quickly  to  those  who  need  it; 
"early  warning"  must  apply  In  this  context 
as  well.  It  must  receive  the  highest  priority 
from  both  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  AFL-CIO  has  estimated  that  a 
viable  program  for  workers  would  cost  about 
$500  mUUon  annually.  Even  if  one  accepts 
this  flgvire  without  question,  it  strikes  me 
as  a  very  good  buy  if  it  preserves  the  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  of  consumer  benefits,  the 
thousands  of  Jobs,  the  unquantlflable,  but 
nevertheless  huge  gains  In  terms  of  U.S. 
economic  competitiveness  and  overall  UJ3. 
foreign  policy,  which  derive  from  our  maln- 
taimng  an  open  and  balanced  trade  policy 
for  the  United  States. 

THE    ROLE    or    RETAUXRS 

I  would  submit  that  retailers  are  among 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  such  a  policy  with- 
in our  society.  And  you  stand  to  lose  a  great 
deal,  too. 

As  our  whole  society  gets  more  compli- 
cated, the  task  of  governing  can  come  to  re- 
semble an  esoteric  discipline  in  which  the 
best  practitioners  are  those  who  are  capable 
of  mastering  the  greatest  volume  of  infor- 
mation and  detail.  Since  everyone  Is  not 
equally  adept.  It  follows  that  some  of  us  in 
Washmgton  will  rely  on  time  honored  ways 
of  making  their  Job  easier.  This  means  they 
will  rely  on  lobbyists. 

The  trouble  with  relying  too  heavily  on 
this  system  Is  that  it  Implicitly  assumes  that 
all  Interests  are  organized  when.  In  fact,  the 
true  picture  Is  very  different.  What  really 
exists  Is  a  situation  In  which  only  those  who 
were  directly  affected  In  the  short  run  and 
who  have  the  resources  to  spend  were  exert- 
ing sustained  pressure  on  Congress. 

In  the  critical  field  of  trade,  I  believe  the 
great  unorganized  public — ^your  customers — 
are  hardly  represented  at  all.  It  is  possible 
therefore  to  pass  mlsgiilded  and  harmful 
legislation  because  no  one  Is  able  to  put 
pressure  on  Congress  in  his  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  unorganized  public.  The 
question  "For  whom  do  you  speak?"  could 
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only  be  answered  "I  speak  for  myself"  and 
that  is  not  good  enough. 

The  harmful  effect  of  this  system  of  rep- 
resentation Is  Illustrated  In  the  current  de- 
bate. Imports  have — as  I  noted  earlier — his- 
torically bad  a  "bad  press";  that  is,  they 
have  had  a  bad  reputation  with  everyone 
but  the  consiuners.  Even  though  the  con- 
siuners  were  Importantly  affected  by  Imports, 
their  overall  opinion  has  really  counted  for 
very  little  partly  because  the  ccmsimiers  were 
not  mformed  and  energized.  Even  though 
this  situation  Is  changing,  particularly  as 
our  recent  experience  with  rapid  Inflation 
has  had  the  salutary  effect  of  mobilizing 
this  concern,  the  consumer  still  needs  edu- 
cators and  advocates  and  what  I  am  propos- 
mg  is  that  you,  the  retailers,  help  to  fill  the 
gap. 

You  gain  enormously  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  constmier  freedom  and  consumer  ra- 
tionality, from  the  ability  of  the  consumer 
to  enjoy  his  changing  tastes  at  reasonable 
prices. 

In  a  sense,  Americans  need  the  stimulus 
of  trade  and  International  competition  even 
more  than  most  people.  For  us,  expansion, 
innovation  and  competition  have  always 
been  a  way  of  life  and  we  have  benefited 
greatly  from  our  wilimgness  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  all  comers,  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  a  noted 
historian,  wrote  that  Americans  need  an  out- 
let for  their  energies.  He  saw  the  closing 
of  the  frontier  as  a  crucial  turning  pomt 
for  this  society  which  had  until  the  early 
part  of  this  centviry  given  Itself  wholly  to 
the  great  task  of  settling  a  continent. 

In  many  ways  we  see  evidence  today  of 
the  wisdom  of  Turner's  assessment.  Increas- 
ingly, the  dynamism  of  our  society  Is  giving 
way  to  lassitude  and  a  certain  pxuposeless 
timeserving  which  not  only  harms  us  eco- 
nomically, but  does  great  social  harm  as 
well.  Given  this  situation,  can  we  sanction 
a  bill  which  wovild  restrict  oiu:  freedom  of 
economic  expansion  still  further,  that  would 
freeze  us  into  a  pattern  of  protection  and 
economic  reaction?  I  think  not,  and  I  hope 
that  anyone  who  stops  to  consider  the  whole 
picture  will  agree. 

You  thus  bear  a  major  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  open  trade  and  an  open 
world,  and  for  opposmg  such  efforts  to  re- 
verse it  as  the  Hartke-Burke  bill.  I  would 
like  to  close  by  suggesting  some  ways  In 
which  you  could  exercise  that  responsibility. 
The  first  requirement  Is  educational.  Few 
consumers  realize,  even  now,  how  interna- 
tional trade  can  either  accelerate  Inflation  or 
help  combat  it.  Few  realize  how  It  can  in- 
crease, or  decrease  our  standard  of  living. 
To  the  extent  the  consumers'  mterest  Is  un- 
represented— It  Is  likely  his  interests  will  be 
misrepresented . 

Olven  your  broeul  mission  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  your  customers,  given  your  enor- 
mous knowledge  and  given  your  Impressive 
communications  resources  and  abilities,  I 
think  you  have  a  decisive  role  to  play  in  a 
creative  and  different  kind  of  "protection- 
ism" .  .  .  i.e.,  protecting  the  true  interest 
of  the  consumer. 

Longer  term,  the  position  of  the  retailer  is 
Just  as  likely  to  be  damaged  by  import 
quotas  as  the  consumer.  Consumers  and  re- 
tailers, in  fact,  tend  to  share  each  other's 
fates  in  various  ways.  As  the  final  link  be- 
tween the  product  and  the  consumer,  the  re- 
taller  Is  always  closely  Identified  In  the  mind 
of  the  purchaser  with  the  goods  which  he 
happens  to  sell.  This  means  that  If  the  goods 
are  "overpriced"  it  will  be  a  reflection  on  the 
retailer  and  not,  as  might  be  more  Just,  on 
the  conditions  which  forced  him  to  raise 
prices  to  their  high  level.  You  are  the  "omnip- 
otent middlemen"  and  when  times  are  hard 
you  make  a  convenient  target  for  those  who 
have  no  other  outlet  for  their  anger.  Re- 
tailers, in  short,  have  a  lot  to  lose  by  Imptort 
quotas  which  force  up  consumer  prices,  re- 
strict their  choice  of  goods  and,  therefore. 
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reduce  their  creative  contribution  to  a  rising 
standard  of  living. 

Retailers  and  consumers  should  also  make 
their  voices  heard,  directly,  where  It  counts: 
with  their  elected  representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress and  m  the  Executive  Branch.  Strong 
countervailing  forces  are  needed  to  answer 
those  who  support  economic  Isolationism  If 
lawmakers  In  our  democratic  system  are  to 
adopt  policies  suited  to  the  needs  of  all 
Americans,  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  those 
few  Americans  which  happen  to  speak  most 
loudly.  On  trade,  the  American  consumer  has 
indeed  been  a  "silent  majority."  He  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  silent.  The  "majority," 
after  all.  Is  all  of  lis. 

A  third  possibility  Is  active  cooperation  by 
retailers  In  a  new  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  noted  earlier  that  we  need  "early 
warning"  of  changing  production  trends,  to 
prevent  Job  layoffs  and  to  commence  re- 
training programs  in  time  to  avoid  hard- 
ships. Who  better  than  retailers  can  spot 
these  changing  trends?  You  are  the  major 
purchasers  of  wide  ranges  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
products.  You  are  always  planning  montha 
and  even  years  ahead  to  meet — and  some- 
times help  determine! — the  buying  desires  of 
American  consumers.  Your  guidance  could 
thus  be  Invaluable  in  helping  industry,  labor, 
and  government. 

The  most  important  thing,  though,  is  to 
recognize  and  communicate  Just  what  a  re- 
strictive philosophy  such  as  Hartke-Burke 
contains  would  really  mean. 

It  Is  analogous,  I  think,  to  the  all  too  com- 
mon If  human  attempt  of  an  Individual  to 
Isolate  himself  from  experience  that  would 
challenge  him  .  .  .  like  Linus'  desperate 
search  for  a  security  blanket. 

The  individual  may  achieve  a  certain  secu- 
rity, but  the  cost  of  such  security  is  very 
high.  It  Is  attained  at  the  expense  of  the 
opportunity  to  grow  and  learn,  and  In  the 
end  the  legacy  can  only  be  a  complacent 
mediocrity  which,  never  having  been  chal- 
lenged, can  never  prog^ress. 

An  Individual  depends  even  on  his  faUures 
to  help  flnd  the  limitation  of  his  own  abili- 
ties. Nothing  Is  more  disastrous  than  to  set 
ones  own  limits  in  anticipation  of  failures 
that  may  occur.  This  is  no  less  true  for  a 
nation — especially  one  that  is  as  great  as 
ours. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  ARTISANS  WILL 
DISPLAY  THEIR  WORK  AT  MOUN- 
TAIN HERITAGE  ARTS  AND 
CRAPTS  FESTIVAL  AT  HARPERS 
FERRY,  W.  VA.,  JUNE  9-11,  1972 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   vntCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  mass 
production,  standardization,  and  wide- 
spread availability,  have  enabled  the 
American  industrial  complex  to  give  our 
people  the  highest  standard  of  living  on 
earth.  This  is  desirable,  for  it  means  that 
in  our  day-to-day  lives  we  do  not  have 
to  face  the  rigors  of  Ufe  in  a  relatively 
primitive  wilderness  that  were  endured 
by  our  ancestors. 

■While  we  daily  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  advanced  industrial  society,  I  am 
gratified  that  there  is  increasing  atten- 
tion and  respect  for  the  methods  of  the 
past.  Throughout  our  country  there  has 
been  a  reawakening  of  interest  In  in- 
dividual skills.  Our  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  become  a  center  for  the  prac- 
tice of  these  skills  and  a  significant  num- 
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ber  of  people  axe  producing  handmade 
articles  of  high  quality  that  are  sold  and 
used  throughout  the  United  States. 

Some  400  artisans  have  joined  to- 
gether as  the  West  Virginia  Artists  tt 
C?raftsmen  Guild  to  further  their  work 
in  our  State.  On  Jiuie  9,  10,  and  11,  the 
guild  will  sponsor  the  West  Virginia 
Moimtain  Heritage  Arts  and  Crafts  Fes- 
tival at  Harpers  Ferry.  In  a  historic  loca- 
tion, only  about  1  hour's  drive  from 
Washington,  this  gathering  will  provide 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  many  thou- 
sands of  people  to  examine  handmade 
articles  of  great  variety  and  high  qual- 
ity. 

In  addition,  the  Harpers  Ferry  area 
of  West  Virginia  is  one  of  historical  sig- 
nificance. In  the  region  where  the  Po- 
tomac and  Shenandoah  Rivers  meet,  the 
names  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  John  Brown  are  promi- 
nent, for  all  of  these  men  contributed  to 
the  region's  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
Mountain  Heritage  Arts  and  Crafts  Fes- 
tival in  the  hope  that  many  people,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress,  will  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  with  the  pleasures 
that  individually  handcrafted  products 
can  bring. 


VIP  TOURS  FOR  DEFENSE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASS&CBTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foUowing  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  last  Simday  is  interesting  on 
several  coimts.  It  describes  a  continued 
close — one  might  say  symbiotic — rela- 
tionship between  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustries and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  while  I  have  no  evidence  with  which 
to  refute  the  assertions  that  business  in- 
terests are  an  important  part  of  this  re- 
lationship, it  is  interesting  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  group  is  almost  exclusively 
businessmen.  And  I  say  men  deliberately, 
since  the  article  reveals  that  this  orga- 
nization remains  an  all-male  preserve.  I 
commend  the  New  York  Times  for  dis- 
cussing this  situation,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
sert it  here  so  that  it  may  get  even  wider 
circulation. 

The  article  follows : 
VIP  ToxTBS  rcMi  Detense:  Gkoups  or  Bttsi- 
Nsss  Alumni  Defend  the  Militakt 
(By  Marylln  Bender) 

Post  Benntng,  Ga. — Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird  had  to  cancel  hU  luncheon 
address  here  last  Wednesday  but  the  ao 
DOCA's  carried  on,  undaunted  and  with  their 
usual  good  humor. 

As  members  of  the  Defense  Orientation 
Confrence  Association,  one  of  America's  least 
known  and  peculiarly  excluslTe  groups  of 
milltary-mlnded  businessmen  and  profes- 
sionals. DOCA's  are  used  to  having  their 
gatherings  punctuated  by  explosions  of 
power  piMltlcs. 

6ome  of  them  reminisced  bow  the  day  they 
arrived  In  Taiwan  last  fall  on  their  Pacific 
Command  tour,  they  learned  that  National- 
ist China  had  been  expelled  from  the  United 
Nations.  The  group  was  In  "Saigon  having 
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dinner  with  General  Abrams  right  after  Sec- 
retary Rogers  was  there  and  Just  before  Sec- 
retary Laird  was  due,"  recalled  Martin  Ceder. 
a  construction  equipment  dealer  from  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

While  elsewhere  questions  and  violent  re- 
actions followed  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment Monday  night  of  his  decision  to  mine 
the  North  Vietnamese  ports,  here  the  DOCA's 
proceeded  on  their  two-day  inspection  of  the 
home  of  the  United  States  Infantry,  regis- 
tering approval  and  relief  that  action  had 
been  taken  at  last. 

Just  befwe  the  reception  at  the  Officers' 
Club  Tuesday  evening,  Oscar  Nelson  Jr.,  a 
West  Virginia  cattle  breeder  whose  family- 
owned  carbon  black  company  was  bought  by 
Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  and  Joseph  Wells  Jr.,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Homer  Laughlln 
China  Company,  paused  to  wonder  how  the 
stock  market  had  behaved. 

"Mr.  Nixon  Isn't  going  to  let  this  market 
go  down,"  Mr.  Wells  asserted.  That  day  it 
closed  13  points  lower. 

"I'm  very  proud  of  what  President  Nixon 
did,"  declared  Rogers  Hall,  a  cotton  and  soy- 
bean farmer  from  Cleveland,  Miss.  "I'm  a 
hawk,  I'm  an  American,"  said  Mr.  Hall.  Many 
of  the  group  proudly  sported  American  flag 
emblems. 

Asked  to  define  themselves,  most  DOCA's 
respond  In  patriotic  terms.  They  see  them- 
selves as  opinion  molders  and  public-spirited 
citizens. 

The  DOCA  constitution  discriminates 
neither  on  the  basis  of  religion  nor  occupa- 
tion. It  does  not  mention  sex,  although  a 
resolution  of  the  board  (aimed  at  wives)  re- 
stricts tours  to  men.  The  dues  are  negligible, 
$45  a  year,  but  members  must  be  able  to  pay 
their  own  way  on  inspections  that  range  from 
$27  plus  transportation  for  this  mlnl-tour  to 
$500  plus  fare  for  the  European  Command 
Tour  next  fall. 

Most  of  the  members  are  top  managers  of 
giant  Industrial  corporations,  bankers  or 
small  regional  tycoons,  though  there  have 
been  an  occasional  clergyman,  educator  or 
labor  leader. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  belongs  and  so  do 
Stuart  K.  Hensley,  chairman  of  the  Warner- 
Lambert  Company,  Edwin  H.  Gott,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Joseph  Gancie,  vice  president  of  ITT  World 
Communications;  Chlm  Ho,  the  Honolulu 
financier,  and  Daniel  Parker  of  the  Parker 
Pen  Company,  none  of  whom  attended  this 
tour. 

Among  DOCA's  presidents — who  must 
spend  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  of  their  own 
funds,  mostly  In  travel  expenses — have  been 
the  late  John  Jay  Hopkins,  president  of  the 
General  Dynamics  Corporation;  William  T. 
Taylor,  retired  chairman  of  ACF  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  D.  W.  Brosnan,  retired  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Railway  System. 

What  distinguishes  membership  in  DOCA 
from  other  forms  of  corporate  fratemallsm 
Is  that  one  must  have  attended  one  of  the 
Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conferences 
(JCOC)  by  Invitation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  late  James  V.  Forrestal,  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  started  such  military  brief- 
ing tours  for  influential  civilians  In  1948. 
JCOC's  pay  their  own  expenses  except  for 
transportation  on  the  tour,  whereas  I>OCA's 
accept  no  military  alrUfts.  After  one  such 
tour  (Invitations  are  not  repeated)  JCOC's 
may  Join  DOCA.  founded  In  1962  as  a  non- 
profit aliunni  organization. 

In  the  early  days,  concedes  Philip  W.  F. 
Jones,  a  retired  Navy  commander  and  DOCA's 
execxitlve  vice  president,  invitees  of  both 
JCOC  and  DOCA  tended  to  have  defense  busi- 
ness axes  to  grind.  But  In  recent  years.  DOCA 
has  tried  to  stress  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  defending  the  military  in  an  era  when 
its  Image  and  strength  have  been  under  at- 
tack. 

"It  takes  constant  monitoring,"  Mr.  Jones 
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said.  "Some  members  call  up,  quite  Inno- 
cently, asking  to  have  contacts  made  and 
we  have  to  explain  we  dont  do  that." 

Or  as  Mr.  Taylor,  the  retired  chairman  of 
ACF  Industries,  once  put  It,  "I  cant  con- 
ceive of  anyone  being  crass  enough  to  join 
for  business.  I'd  spit  in  his  eye  If  anyone 
thought  I  belonged  in  order  to  sell  stuff  to 
the  department." 

A  few  members  like  Edward  R.  Neumann, 
general  manager  of  the  government  services 
division  of  the  Fruehauf  Corporation,  admit 
DOCA  "gets  you  a  Uttle  closer.  It's  easier  to 
talk  to  people  you  know." 

But  most  derive  less  tangible  business  div- 
idends such  as  stardom  on  the  Klwanls, 
Rotary  and  church  circuit,  "giving  the  facts 
and  showing  the  slides,"  dropping  names  and 
obviously  being  Informed.  "You're  very  much 
In  demand."  Mr.  Nelson,  the  West  Virginia 
cattle  breeder,  said.  DOCA  members  brief 
their  own  corporate  boards  and  "straighten 
out"  their  peers'  misconceptions  In  the  lock- 
er room-,  of  their  clubs. 

Some,  like  Benjamin  Mates,  a  retired 
textile  manufacturer  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  Roddey  Dowd.  a  pipe  and  foundry  exec- 
utlve  from  North  Carolina,  are  military  buffs. 
DOCA  offers  to  Mr.  Dowd  "the  camaraderie 
of  a  wonderful  bunch  of  men"  and  appeases 
his  "lingering  wish  for  affiliation  with  the 
military."  He  says  he  has  never  found  In  his 
family-owned  company  "the  chaUenge  of 
commanding  motivated  men." 

After  the  CBS-TV  documentary  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon"  in  February,  1971,  fo- 
ctised  attention  on  the  Defense  Department's 
extensive  public  relations  efforts,  JCOC  was 
siispended  for  a  year.  Last  week.  It  resumed 
again  with  an  abbreviated  six-day  $300  tour. 
For  the  first  time,  four  women  and  two  stu- 
dents were  invited  along  with  the  usual  five 
dozen  Influential  citizens,  like  William  Wrlg- 
ley  of  the  Chicago  chewing  g^m  Wrlgleys  and 
Robert  Mclntlre,  president  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck-Peru. 

The  JCOC's  and  the  DOCA's  spent  a  day  In 
tandem  here.  Awakened  by  caiuion  and  bugle 
at  dawn  on  Wednesday,  they  were  briefed 
on  the  modem  volunteer  Army  and  saw 
classroom  orientation  for  guerrilla  warfare, 
such  as  In  Vietnam. 

They  watched  paratroop  training  demon- 
strations, rode  In  CH-47  helicopters  (Just  like 
those  used  In  Vietnam,  except  for  red  carpet- 
ing and  slipcovered  seats)  and  applauded  as 
Rangers  disarmed  and  dealt  strategically  dis- 
abling kicks  and  hand  blows  to  each  other. 

The  resumption  of  JCOC  will  affect  DOCA's 
lagging  membership,  which  shrank  by  14  per 
cent  last  year  to  694.  If  one  of  the  female 
JCOC's  elects  to  Join.  DOCA  directors  wUl 
have  to  amend  its  all-male  resolution. 

"I  always  said  we'd  cross  that  bridge  when 
we  came  to  It,"  Mr.  Jones  said. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  JUSTICE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  remarks 
delivered  to  the  opening  session  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  on  May  16,  ad- 
vanced a  proposal  which  I  find  particu- 
larly interesting  and  challenging.  He 
urged  the  legal  profession  and  the  judi- 
ciary to  conduct  a  searciiing  inquiry  into 
the  concept  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Justice  which  might  pursue  the  coordi- 
nation of  and  improvements  in  the  op- 
eration of  Justice  in  the  United  States. 

In  advancing  his  proposal  that  a  study 
of  the  Institute  o<xic^  be  undertaken. 
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the  Chief  Justice  referred  to  a  "timely 
and  provocative  article"  written  by  Bert 
H.  Early,  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  published  in  the 
April  1972  issue  of  the  West  Virginia 
Law  Review.  The  article  suggests  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  "is  a 
concept  whose  time  has  come." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Chief  Justice  Burger's  remarks  and 
the  Law  Review  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hab  tbe  Time  Come? 

(Remarks  of  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States) 

Forty-one  years  aigo  last  week,  the  Institute 
met  In  Washington — probably  In  this  very 
room — when  the  Mayflower  was  new  and 
sparkling.  Now  the  Mayflower  has  taken  on 
the  air  of  grace  and  patina  that  I  like  to 
think  comes  with  age.  but  the  problems  you 
and  I  are  concerned  about  are  very  much 
the  same.  I  was  In  Law  School  when  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  welcomed  the  members  of 
the  Institute  that  spring  morning  of  1931 
when  he  spoke  of  the  growing  burdens  on  the 
Federal  Courts,  the  need  for  more  Judges,  and 
for  better  methods.  He  expressed  his  concern 
In  terms  of  "the  ultimate  goal  that  ever  re- 
cedes— even  as  we  advance  and  press  on." 

Today  I  welcome  you  at  a  time  when  that 
"ultimate  goal"  Hughes  spoke  of  seems  to 
have  receded  even  farther  from  our  grasp 
than  ever  before. 

A  measure  of  tbe  change  In  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems  can  be  seen  in  the  statistic 
that  when  Chief  Justice  Hughes  greeted  the 
Institute  41  years  ago  there  were  75,000  filings 
in  the  District  Covirts.  This  year  we  wlU  have 
140,000  comparable  case  filings.  We  now  have 
more  than  double  the  number  of  District 
Judges  but  we  also  know  that  the  trial  of 
cases,  particularly  criminal  cases  and  some 
others,  have  become  more  complex  and  pro- 
tracted so  that  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  Supreme  Court  filings  In  1931  were 
1300  and  In  the  1971  Term,  soon  to  end,  we 
will  have  more  than  4,000. 

But  It  Is  not  my  purpose  today  to  speak 
only  of  the  problems  of  Federal  Judges  for. 
as  we  know,  the  problems  of  Justice  are  In- 
divisible, and  the  burdens  and  needs  of  State 
Courts,  like  federal  checks,  are  far  more 
critical  than  they  were  four  decades  ago.  In 
that  day  the  members  of  the  Bar  who  regu-* 
larly  practiced  in  the  Federal  Courts  were 
relatively  few  In  number  and  often  Identi- 
fied as  "federal"  practitioners.  Whatever  dis- 
tinctions once  prevailed  are  long  gone. 

Now  everyone  seems  to  have  "discovered" 
the  Federal  Courts,  and  even  the  addition  of 
81  new  Judgeships  In  the  past  three  years 
win  not  solve  our  problems. 

It  was  13  years  ago — 1959 — ^that  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor.  Earl  Warren,  as  he 
welcomed  you,  pointed  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  now  wish  to  speak  of,  and  the  In- 
stitute's significant  Study  of  the  Division  of 
Jurisdiction  Between  State  and  Federal 
Courts  was  the  result.  That  comprehensive 
Study  has  been  before  the  Congress  for 
three  years  and  hearings  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

The  "upward  trend"  in  the  burdens  of  the 
Federal  District  Courts  that  he  q>oke  of  has 
accelerated.  The  total  filings  In  the  Federal 
District  Courts  In  1959  were  88,453  and  the 
filings  in  the  current  fiscal  year  In  the  Dis- 
trict Coxirts  wUl  exceed  140,000.  The  Intro- 
duction to  the  Institute's  Study  on  Juris- 
diction makes  this  statement: 

"It  is  unwise  to  paralyze  the  federal  courts 
by  maintaining  conditions  that  wlU  gener- 
ate constant  and  unending  pressure  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  federal  Judiciary.  It  is  In- 


tolerable that  these  delays  and  these  pres- 
sures be  produced  by  cases  that  have  no 
proper  place  In  the  federal  courts." 

When  we  remember  that  these  statements 
were  addressed  to  the  conditions  of  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  are  boimd  to 
look  at  what  has  happened  since  then.  Since 
1959,  new  federal  statutes  and  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  added  new  burdens 
to  the  Federal  District  Courts.  Whether 
those  statutes  and  those  decisions  were  wise 
or  unwise  does  not  alter  the  hard  facts. 
Meanwhile,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  statute  and 
no  decision  of  the  courts  has  subtracted  any 
significant  burden  from  the  avalanche  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  Federal  Courts. 

The  prime  thrust  of  the  Institute's  Juris- 
diction Study  was  to  try  to  point  the  way 
for  a  fair  allocation  between  the  state  and 
the  Federal  Courts,  and  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  Institute's  Study  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  events  may  well  have  over- 
taken some  of  the  reconunendatlons.  Mean- 
whUe,  most  of  the  same  factors  which  placed 
Inordinate  burdens  on  the  Federal  trial 
courts  have  also  created  new  problems  for 
the  state  courts. 

We  must  asstune  that,  at  some  point,  the 
Congress  will  reach  its  own  conclusions  on 
the  Institute's  Study  and  that  action  will  be 
taken  to  control  the  input  into  the  Federal 
District  Courts.  But  we  must  also  recognize 
that  when,  and  If,  this  is  done,  the  burdens 
on  the  state  courts  will  be  Increased  unless 
something  is  done  to  help  their  plight  we 
WlU  have  merely  transferred  the  illness  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  That  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  solution. 

What  the  Institute's  Study  was  directed  at 
was  to  achieve:  "the  proper  Jurisdictional 
balance  between  the  federal  and  the  state 
court  systems,  assigning  to  each  system  those 
cases  most  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the 
basic  principles  of  federalism." 

We  are  aU  well  aware,  I  think,  that  in 
the  period  since  the  Institute  began  its 
Jurisdictional  Study  In  1959,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  that  Study  and  the  pubUcation 
of  the  Report  in  1969,  a  vast  area  of  new 
kinds  of  cases  has  developed  In  terms  of 
class  actions,  stilts  relating  to  environment 
and  pollution  control,  consumer  claims,  and 
many  others.  Probably  much  of  this  was  not 
anticipated  In  1959  or  even  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Study  was  imder  way.  For 
that  reason  even  If  aU  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Study  were  adopted  by  the 
Congress  that  would,  at  best,  merely  make 
way  for  the  new  waves  of  litigation  coming 
Into  the  Federal  District  Courts.  Meanwhile, 
to  achieve  the  "proper  Jurisdictional  bal- 
ance" will  mean  the  elimination  of  some  of 
the  federal  Jurisdiction,  particularly  di- 
versity cases,  and  those  changes  will  Increase 
the  burdens  of  the  state  courts.  Federal  and 
State  planning  must  be  coordinated. 

The  creation  In  this  past  year  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  State  Courts  Is  a  highly 
significant  step  toward  filling  the  vacuum 
with  an  agency  qualified  to  define  the  prob- 
lems and  measure  the  needs,  but  realistically 
Its  leaders  know  that  as  yet  It  is  In  its  In- 
fancy. With  the  best  of  good  fortune  it  wUl 
take  time  for  that  Center  to  become  a  large 
force,  and  there  are  some  things  that  will 
remain  beyond  its  reach  simply  because  of 
limited  resources. 

Indeed,  the  very  creation  of  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts  has  served  to  focus 
attention  on  how  little  has  been  done  In 
this  country  to  provide  support  for  the  sys- 
tems of  Justice  as  a  whole — ^particularly  for 
the  local  and  state  coiuts. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  our  profession  that  most  of  the  for- 
ward steps  In  the  law  during  this  century 
have  been  largely  the  work  product  of  private 
initiative,  private  effort,  private  leadership, 
and  private  funding.  We  need  recaU  only  a 
few  of  these  advances — the  montunental 
work  of  the  Restatement  of  Law  by  this  In- 
stitute,   the    development    of    the    Federal 


Rules — CivU,  Criminal,  and  Appellate — by 
lawyers.  Judges  and  law  professors,  working 
under  Congressional  authority  and  coopera- 
tion. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  Federal  budget, 
whether  this  year,  10  years  ago  or  40  years 
ago,  shows  that  literally  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  allocated  to  a  vast  range  of  do- 
mestic needs  of  the  American  people — and 
I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  Con- 
gress should  have  done  otherwise.  Those 
budgets  include  research  and  direct  as- 
sistance on  such  things  as  research 
and  development  and  ^Masldles  for  trans- 
portation, protection  of  forests,  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  ^Islance  to  small 
business,  research  relaW^t  to  natural 
resources,  fish,  game  and'  wildlife  and 
pollution  control,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  expenditures  for  space  research 
and  technology,  and  a  host  of  others.  As  we 
have  increasingly  emphasized  federalism  and 
the  partnership  aspect  of  the  state  and  na- 
tional governments,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent  that  many  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams must  be  initiated  and  fimded  by  the 
Federal  government  or  they  will  not  be  done 
at  all.  Today  there  are  more  than  1,000  dis- 
tinct Federal  programs  of  domestic  assistance 
reaching  to  the  state  and  local  communities 
and  administered  by  more  than  60  Federal 
agencies  and  Involving  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

You  may  have  observed  that  I  did  not  men- 
tion one  of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment that  touches  every  individual  In  the 
country,  and  that  is  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  for  which  the  cur- 
rent annual  appropriation  Is  $2,400  million. 

The  first  small  comparable  step  bearing 
even  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  relating  to  the  system 
of  Justice  was  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  which  Is  a  new  but  now 
familiar  program.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
nearly  $700  mlUion  was  appropriated  for 
LEAA,  but  as  the  name  indicates,  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  the  program  is  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  bulk  of  its  resources  has  been 
directed  toward  Improving  law  enforcement 
at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Some  funds  have 
gone  into  programs  for  the  improvement  of 
state  courts  but  it  is  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  whole.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
LEAA  Is  a  sound  program;  It  is  long  overdue 
but  it  is  not  complete.  Oiu-  American  con- 
cepts of  Justice  are  basically  sound — we  like 
to  think  of  them  as  equal  to  any  in  the 
world — but  our  "delivery"  of  Justice,  to  bor- 
row a  term  from  our  medical  friends.  Is  fal- 
tering and  Inadequate.  The  means  of  "deliv- 
ery" of  Justice  Is  an  effective  legal  profes- 
sion with  procedures  and  methods  in  the 
courts  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sults. Surely  on  effective  system  of  justice  is 
as  important  to  the  social,  economic  and  poli- 
tical health  of  the  country  as  an  adequate 
aystern  of  medical  care  is  to  our  physical 
health. 

I  suspect  that  everyone  In  the  room  has 
heard  of  or  taken  part  In  discussions  In  re- 
cent years  on  the  need  for  some  kind  of  na- 
tional facility  primarily  directed  to  help  Im- 
prove the  operations  of  our  Judicial  systems. 
It  is  of  interest,  I  think,  that  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  West  Virginia  Law  Review  contains 
a  timely  and  provocative  article  written  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Bert  Early,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Early  raises  for  discussion  by  our  profession 
the  need  for  such  a  facility.  No  one  need 
agree  with  all  details  of  the  approach  or  the 
solutions  advanced  by  Mr.  Early,  but  I  raise 
to  you  the  question  whether  the  time  has 
not  come  to  draw  together,  as  be  Is  trying  to 
do,  all  the  strands  of  this  concept  and  subject 
it  to  the  critical  analysis  of  lawyers.  Judges, 
law  professors,  public  administrators,  poli- 
tical and  social  scientists,  and  of  legislative 
leaders  in  the  states  and  in  the  Congress.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  Committee  for  Economic 
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Development  is  about  to  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  new  federal  authority  to  en- 
sure Justice  in  a  study  entitled  Crime  and 
Establishing  Justice,  which  is  to  be  released 
late  next  month. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  tremendous 
accomplishments  by  private  volunteer  efforts 
within  the  legal  profession,  but  in  a  nation 
of  210  million  people  spread  from  Maine  to 
Alaska,  now  to  Hawaii,  Ouam,  and  Key  West, 
teeming  with  the  life  and  Industry  of  a  dy- 
namic and  mobile  people,  there  are  some 
things  which  must  be  done  on  a  national 
scale  and  with  Federal  sponsorship  if  they 
are  to  be  done  at  all.  Fundamental  to  our 
Federal  system,  and  our  federalism  generally, 
is  the  idea  that  the  national  government 
will  do,  or  win  help  do,  what  the  states  or 
private  initiative  cannot  accomplish  sepa- 
rately or  alone. 

Our  basic  system  of  Justice,  of  course,  lies 
within  state  power  and  it  should  remain  so, 
with  Federal  courts  should  function  as  the 
Constitution  Intended  they  should,  as  courts 
of  special  and  limited  Jurisdiction  and  that, 
of  course,  is  the  theme  that  runs  through 
the  study  diction.  Day-to-day  Justice,  In 
short.  Is   inherently  a  state  function. 

The  developmental  needs  of  Federal  courts 
were  recognized,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
creation  nearly  five  years  ago  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  charged  with  the  primary 
mission  of  engaging  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  related  steps  to  improve  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  But  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
appropriate  allocation  of  litigation  respon- 
sibilities between  state  and  Federal  courts, 
there  must  be  some  additional  effort  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  and  support  given 
to  both,  federal  and  state,  and  particxUarly 
the  state  court.  The  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter Is  a  good  start,  but  it  is  also  a  modest 
start  when  we  see  It  in  light  of  our  needs. 
The  development  In  this  past  year  of  the 
National  Center  for  State  Coiu-ts,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  is  another  Important  but 
small  step — small  partly  because  it  was  pri- 
vate and  voluntary.  In  its  genesis,  although 
It  has  received  substantial  support  from 
LEAA.  Its  leaders  hope  that  In  time  the 
states  will  assume  the  burden  of  Its  support. 
But  the  overall  problems  of  the  states  are 
hardly  less  than  those  of  their  large  cities  in 
terms  of  revenues  and  resources,  and  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  develop  the  official  cooperation 
of  fifty  states  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Tet  if 
the  state  courts  are  to  maintain  their  proper 
role  as  the  basic  system  of  Justice  in  this 
country,  they  must  have  help.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  mention  Mr.  Early's  article  to 
which,  at  his  request,  I  wrote  a  brief  Fore- 
word. We  should  look  at  the  Federal  and 
state  system  as  a  stool,  and  we  know  the 
weakness  of  one  leg  of  a  stool  impairs  the 
stability  and  utility  of  the  whole. 

The  total  range  of  problems  of  the  courts 
of  this  country  in  the  1970's  is  so  vast  and 
diverse  that  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  try 
to  catalog  them.  They  embrace  the  conduct 
of  private  and  public  civil  litigation  and  the 
whole  spectrum  of  criminal  Justice.  We 
should  strongly  oppose  any  idea  that  all  the 
states  be  pressed  into  a  single  mold,  however 
good  the  pattern  might  be,  for  we  take  pride, 
appropriately,  in  our  diversity,  and  the  states 
should  always  be  free  to  innovate  and  experi- 
ment in  order  to  achieve  better  and  fairer 
administration  of  justice.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems, however,  are  common  to  all  the  states, 
and  the  state  courts  have  much  In  common 
with  the  Federal  courts.  The  development  of 
a  national  facility  need  not  supplant  and 
shovild  not  supplant  existing  service  func- 
tions such  as  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  the 
National  Center  for  State  Courts,  or  the  basic 
LEAA  program.  We  must  always  be  alert  to 
avoiding  overlapping  and  duplicating  func- 
tions but  we  must  also  move  to  fill  In  the 
gaps. 

I  have  no  detailed  program  or  blueprint 
in  mind  for  such  a  facility,  and  at  this  stage 
it  would  be  premature  for  anyone  to  be  sure 
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that  he  coiild  do  more  than  suggest  some 
of  the  needs  and  outline  some  of  the  objec- 
tives of  such  a  national  facility  In  the  broad- 
est terms.  Let  me  mention  however,  Just  a 
few  of  the  characteristics  which  might  be 
appropriate  If  the  basic  concept  of  a  na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  Is  sound. 

First,  I  have  already  suggested  that  if  such 
a  facility  Is  to  be  created,  it  should  be  na- 
tional in  scope  and  created  by  the  Congress; 
and  even  though  the  analogy  Is  maybe  lim- 
ited, it  may  be  useful  to  think  of  It  at  least 
broadly  in  terms  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Second,  since  the  problems  of  Justice 
should  be  the  concern  of  everyone,  such  a 
facility  should  not  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  Judges  and  lawyers.  To  give  it  the 
appropriate  broad  base  that  its  constituency 
would  demand.  It  should  be  under  the  gov- 
ernance and  direction  of  a  broadly  based 
representative  body,  including  a  substanticU 
representation  of  the  states.  By  way  of  Illus- 
tration only.  It  might  be — and  I  speak  now 
of  the  governing  body — composed  of  perhaps 
four  members  designated  by  the  Congress, 
four  by  the  Executive,  and  four  by  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Third,  it  could  appropriately  include  a  staff 
of  trained  and  qualified  specialists  who 
would,  upon  the  request  of  a  state,  give  tech- 
nical assistance  on  a  consulting  basis  work- 
ing with  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  with  reference  to  the  problems  of 
Improving  the  states.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  problems  and  the  limited  number  of 
people  who  could  qualify  as  specialists  or 
experts,  any  staff  of  such  an  institute  such 
as  this  would  likely  be  quite  small. 

Fourth,  It  should  appropriately  have  re- 
sources and  authority  to  make  grants  for 
court  Improvement  somewhat  as  LEAA  now 
gives  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  the 
police  function,  of  correctional  systems,  and 
for  state  courts. 

Fifth,  It  should  have  research  and  develop- 
ment capabilities  so  that  the  best  develop- 
ments In  the  most  efficient  courts  in  the 
country  can  be  translated  swiftly  Into  sys- 
tems and  programs  to  be  adapted  by  such 
courts  as  desire  them,  building  on  what 
LEAA  has  begun  in  the  way  of  aid  to  state 
courts. 

Sixth,  It  is  very  important  that  such  a 
program  should  be  one  to  assist  the  states  to 
do  what  they  lack  resources  to  do  for  them- 
selves— It  should  definitely  never,  never  be  a 
program  to  "federalize"  the  state  courts. 
Some  of  the  state  courts  have  developed 
programs  and  procedures  that  the  Federal 
system  has  adopted.  The  use  of  court  ex- 
ecutives, now  being  updated  being  but  one 
example.  The  collective  experience  of  all  the 
courts  of  the  50  states  would  be  the  prime 
resource  from  which  standards  could  evolve. 

I  have  suggested  only  a  few  basic  char- 
acteristics that  such  a  new  facility  might 
well  possess.  The  essence  of  what  I  am 
suggesting  today  parallels  In  broad  outline 
what  Mr.  E^rly  has  suggested  in  his  provoca- 
tive article  and  what  others  have  probed 
at  from  time  to  time.  A  starting  point  Is  to 
develop,  through  some  mechanism,  a  rep- 
resentative group  or  possibly  several  rep- 
resentative groups  to  canvass  the  entire  sub- 
ject. I  would  not  undertake  to  say  who 
should  do  this,  but  the  leadership  of  our 
profession  is  rather  obvious  in  the  form  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Law  Institute,  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Center  for  State  Courts 
and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center — and  of 
course  there  are  others — such  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Ckjvernmcnts  and  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders. 

The  development  of  such  a  facility  cannot 
be  dealt  with  as  swiftly  as  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  Judiciary,  In  cooperation, 
created  the  Institute  for  Court  Management 
or  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  laet 
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year,  or  as  the  Congress,  on  the  urging  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
created  the  Federal  Judicial  Center.  The 
undertaking  I  speak  of  Is  too  Large,  It  has 
vast  Implications,  and  there  are  too  many 
hard  questions  to  be  answered :  Should  there 
be  such  a  facility?  What  should  be  its  func- 
tions? Should  it  be  a  purely  governmental 
facility?  How  should  it  be  governed? 

The  proposal  I  advance,  therefore — if  It 
can  be  called  a  proposal — is  not  to  create  or 
establish  a  national  institute  of  Justice  but 
to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject.  When  this  study  has  been  made — 
and  that  is  In  Itself  a  large  undertaking — 
the  Congress  would  perhaps  find  it  worthy  of 
Inquiry. 

If,  even  tentatively,  these  Ideas  have 
merit,  if  they  are  feasible,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  leadership  of  the  legal  profession 
will  see  to  It  that  such  a  study  Is  com- 
menced. 

Of  this  I  am  sure:  our  profession  cannot 
fulfill  the  promises  Implicit  in  the  idea  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  equal  Justice  under  law 
if  we  content  ourselves  with  being  special- 
ists in  concepts  but  amateurs  in  execution. 

(From  the  West  Virginia  Law  Review, 
April  1972] 

Nattonai.  Instu'ute  of  Justice — A  Proposal 
(By  Bert  H.  Early* ) 

FOREWORD   BY    WARREN    E.    BURGER  t 

From  his  long  experience  and  the  vantage 
point  of  his  unique  position  in  the  org^anized 
bar,  Mr.  Early  has  given  voice  to  a  great 
need — a  great  void — in  our  system.  He  cor- 
rectly and  carefully  disclaims  any  thought 
of  "homogenizing"  the  systems  of  Justice, 
but  rather  presses  for  some  central  means  to 
energize  the  valuable  programs  for  improved 
Justice  now  in  being  and  to  probe  for  new 
solutions.  We  spend  more  than  two  billion 
dollars  annually  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  country  is  better 
for  it.  But  the  social,  economic  and  political 
health  of  the  country  must  be  fostered  by  a 
comparable  facility  to  revitalize  the  falter- 
ing machinery  of  Justice — and  happily  that 
can  be  done  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  NIH 
budget.  Whether  It  Is  financed  by  private 
as  well  as  public  funds  Is  not  central  to  the 
proposal — the  key  is  the  function  of  such 
an  Institute. 

Mr.  Early's  provocative  article  Is  advanced 
by  him  to  stimulate  debate.  It  deserves  a 
wide  audience  and  I  sincerely  hope  It  will 
be  challenged  and  debated — vigorously — by 
the  bar  and  the  public. 

I.  THE  PROPOSAI. 

The  intent  of  this  article  is  to  advance  a 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of 
organization,  national  in  scope  and  purpose, 
to  marshal  our  resources  and  energies  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  modernization  of  our 
system  of  law  and  Justice  to  serve  better  the 
needs  of  over  200  million  Americans. 

Such  an  organization  might  be  called  The 
National  Institute  of  Justice.  At  the  outset. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  In- 
stitute would  not  confilct  with  or  duplicate 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts  or  other  existing  or- 
ganizations. It  would,  rather,  complement 
their  activities  and  encourage  a  broader  base 
of  support.  In  broad  perspective  the  concept 
may  be  stated  simply:  the  establishment  of 
a  national  public  agency,  governed  by  the 
most  eminently  qualified  Individuals  avail- 
able, and  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  giving 
national  cohesion  and  increased  public  and 
private  support  to  the  now  Inadequate  and 
piecemeal  efforts  directed  toward  improving 
the  Justice  system  at  all  levels.  The  National 
Institute  must  deal  virith  the  system  of  Jus- 
tice as  a  whole.  That  system  consists  of  inter- 
locking and  interdependent  components — ' 
substantive     laws;     procedures;     legislative 
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bodies;  institutions  for  dispute  settlement, 
such  as  courts  and  administrative  agencies; 
law  enforcement  offices  and  agencies  and  cor- 
rections and  rehabilitation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices; and  a  host  of  individuals  who  work 
within  the  legal  profession.  The  ultimate  aim 
Is  to  achieve  a  structure  of  civil  and  criminal 
Justice  that  is  more  effective,  expeditious  and 
accessible  to  the  present  day  needs  of  all  our 
people. 

The  goal  is  unassailable.  It  was  the  dream 
of  our  founding  fathers  and  it  has  been  the 
aspiration  of  our  nation's  foremost  leaders 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  And  yet  It  has 
eluded  us. 

No  less  a  figure  tn  American  Jurisprudence 
than  Roscoe  Pound  spoke  prophetically  of  its 
elusiveness  as  early  as  1906.  In  his  historic 
pi^er,  entitled  The  Causes  of  Popular  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice,^ Dean  Pound  addressed  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  with 
these  words: 

"I  venture  to  say  that  our  system  of  courts 
Is  archaic  and  our  procedure  behind  the 
times. 

"Uncertainty,  delay  and  expense,  and  above 
all  the  injustice  of  deciding  cases  upon  points 
Of  practice,  which  are  the  mere  etiquette  of 
Justice,  direct  results  of  the  organization  of 
our  courts  and  the  backwardness  of  our  pro- 
cedure, have  created  a  deep-seated  desire  to 
keep  out  of  coiurt,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  part 
of  every  sensible  business  nmn  in  the  com- 
munity. .  .  . 

"But  too  much  of  the  current  dissatisfac- 
tion has  a  Just  origin  In  oiu:  Judicial  organi- 
sation and  procedure.  The  causes  that  lie 
here  must  be  heeded.  Our  administration  of 
Justice  Is  not  decadent.  It  is  simply  behind 
the  times. . .  .*  " 

Again  in  1937,  more  than  thirty  years  later. 
In  Lata:  A  Century  of  Progress,*  Dean  Found 
tolled  the  same  ominous  bell: 

"liooked  at  superficially,  many  features  of 
tbe  legal  order  of  today  may  well  give  us 
pause.  .  .  .  The  multitude  of  regulations  ze- 
qulred  by  an  urban.  Industrial  society  en- 
countering tbe  pioneer  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  private  Judgment  which  have  come  down 
ftom  the  past  make  the  time  seem  one  of  dis- 
respect for  law.  .  .  .  The  inadequacy  of  tbe 
Judicial  organization  and  legal  procedure  of 
tbe  past  century  to  deal  with  the  mass  of 
litigation  arising  In  our  great  urban  centers 
leads  to  widespread  complaint  and  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  tbe  administration  of 
Justice. . . . 

"Questions  of  law  have  ceased  to  be  local. 
We  are  so  tinlfled  economically  that  no  ques- 
tion is  limited  by  Jurisdiction  and  venue  as 
questions  used  to  be.  Questions  of  law  today 
are  likely  to  be  questions  of  business  as  welL 
Creative  work  cannot  be  done  under  limita- 
tions of  party  and  Jurisdiction  and  venue. 

"Even  less  may  the  work  of  reshaping  the 
law  be  left  to  occasional  legislative  commis- 
sions or  to  the  Intermittent  and  hurried  ac- 
tion of  Judiciary  committees.  In  such  mat- 
ters as  procedure  the  Judicial  councils  which 
have  been  set  up  so  generally  In  the  past 
decade  will  do  much.  But  tlie  ministry  of 
justice,  which  iriU  take  the  functioning  of 
the  legal  order  as  a  whole  for  its  province 
and  give  to  the  problems  of  peace  the  contin- 
uous study  which  ia  so  generally  given  by 
governments  to  preparations  for  war,  seems 
to  be  a  long  way  off  in  the  English-speaking 
taorld.i  •• 

Progress  In  the  administration  of  Justice 
has  been  painfully  slow.  It  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  a  burgeoning,  automated,  elec- 
tronic society  that  is  Increasingly  urban.  Im- 
patient and  demanding.  Indeed,  the  situation 
has  taken  on  crisis  dimensions. 

This  is  not  to  say  or  to  imply  that  there 
has  been  no  progress.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
much.  However,  its  hallmarks  too  frequently 
have   been   a   patchwork   of   effort   lacking 
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focits,  continuity  and  adequate  f\inding.  Not- 
withstanding accelerating  efforts  to  improve 
the  administration  of  Justice,  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  In  his  address  on  the  State  of  the  Ju- 
diciary In  July,  1971.  was  compelled  to  ob- 
serve that: 

"Essentially  the  problems  of  the  federal 
courts.  In  common  with  state  courts  and  in- 
deed much  of  the  entire  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional life,  are  suffering  from  an  accumu- 
lated neglect.  This  disrepair  became  an 
acute  problem  as  the  load  increased,  and  we 
cannot  ignore  It  any  longer." 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
dwell  on  the  obvious  and  profound  inade- 
quacies of  our  present  system  of  Justice.  It 
Is  rather  to  suggest  that  the  evolution  of 
our  legal  system  makes  it  clear  that  vital 
elements  still  are  missing.  Those  elements 
are  focus,  continuity.  Innovation,  experi- 
mentation, and  research,  all  melded  under 
capable  direction  and  with  adequate  fund- 
ing. The  catalytic  agency  to  synthesize  these 
elements  can.  In  this  writer's  Judgment,  be 
a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

This  article  Is  then  a  document  of  advo- 
cacy. The  historical  details  of  our  failure  to 
attain  the  noblest  purposes  of  our  founding 
fathers  are  left  to  the  legal  philosophers  and 
historians.  It  is  sufficient  to  accept  the  fact  of 
that  failure  as  a  point  of  reference  and  to 
move  on  to  more  promising  methods  that 
offer  brighter  hope  for  future  progress. 

n.  A  NATIONAL  INSTrrUTE  OF  JT7STICK 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  take  the  form  of  an  Independent, 
not-for-profit,  federally  chturtered  corporation 
designed  to  coordinate  and  support  the  ma- 
chinery of  Justice.  It  would  be  governed  by  a 
board  composed  of  the  most  eminently  quali- 
fied and  widely  representative  individuals 
available.  Its  mission  would  be  to  make  tbe 
administration  of  Justice  more  fully  respon- 
sive to  tbe  needs  of  our  contemporary  society. 

Purposes  of  the  institute 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Institute 
would  be  as  follows: 

First,  to  provide  direction  and  leadership 
that  would  be  both  responsible  and  respon- 
sive. The  Institute  would  serve  as  cotisultant 
and  SMlvisor  to  all  components  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  Justice  at  both  federal  and  state 
levels. 

Second,  the  Institute  would  provide  a  per- 
manent body  charged  with  the  development 
of  an  overview  of  the  law,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities,  with  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  educational  resources,  re- 
search activities  and  projects  of  the  organized 
bar. 

Third,  the  Institute  would  serve  as  a  fiscal 
agent  to  receive  and  disburse  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  for  research,  evaluation  and  ac- 
tion. 

There  is  today  no  single  body  or  individual 
In  the  federal  or  state  governments  charged 
with  these  ongoing  overall  responsibilities. 
Cooperation  has  Improved  between  states  and 
the  federal  government,  but  cooperation  is 
not  enough.  Although  each  government  has 
certain  officers  in  each  branch  responsible  for 
specific  areas  of  the  administration  of  Justice, 
each  is  limited  by  constitution  or  statute 
to  only  a  par  of  tbe  law's  sweep.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  three  branches  of  government 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  research, 
counsel,  advice  and  recommendations  of  an 
agency  that  has  the  primary  mission  for  and 
a  continuing  commitment  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  legal  system  as  a 
whole. 

Functions  of  the  Institute 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  proposed  Institute 
would  perform  the  following  functions: 
1.  Survey,  Appraisal  and  Information  Collec- 
tion and  Dissemination  IP^inction 

It  would  be  essential  that  the  Institute 
undertake  and  maintain  an  ongoing  survey 
and  appraisal  of  the  functioning  of  the  legal 
system  and  of  tbe  principal  efforts  to  mod- 


ernize, reform  and  reconstitute  legal  proc- 
esses and  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
task  of  determining  what  has  been  and  is 
being  done  by  tbe  federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  private  foundations,  law 
-schools.  Interest  groups,  professional  orga- 
nizations and  other  educational  Institutions 
is  a  task  of  great  msignitude,  but  is  essen- 
tial to  any  coordinated  effort  directed  to- 
ward modernization  and  reform. 

The  collection  and  dissemination  of  In- 
formation ibout  the  operation  of  our  so- 
ciety— a  law  society — is  presently  conducted 
by  a  variety  of  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  private  foundations,  the 
organized  bar  and  private  institutions.  The 
present  efforts  are  uncoordinated,  frequently 
incomplete,  redundant  and  permeated  with 
frustrating,  circular  reference  systems.  The 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  of  Justice 
would,  for  the  first  time,  provide  a  single 
source  from  which  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete information  might  flow.  The  Institute 
could  provide  an  Invaluable  national  link 
among  governmental,  private  and  profes- 
sional Interest  groups  directly  or  tangentially 
concerned  with  the  same  or  closely  related 
problem  areas.  The  use  of  modem  conxputer 
technology  makes  the  goal  achievable  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  and  within  our  eco- 
nomic means. 

2.  Diagnostic  function 
The  diagnostic  function  would  have  as 
its  goal  the  discovery  and  evaluation  of  the 
principal  bottlenecks  in  the  flow  of  civil  and 
criminal  Justice  and  the  recognition  of  new 
problem  areas  as  they  arise.  This  ftinctlon 
has  never  been  assumed  by  any  agency  or 
organization  in  the  country  on  a  continuing 
and  permanent  basis.  So  little  attention  and 
money  have  been  devoted  historically  to  this 
function  that  tbe  legal  profession  is  con- 
stantly in  the  posture  of  reacting  to  certain 
Issues  only  after  they  have  developed  to  crisis 
proportions.  With  an  effective  diagnostic 
function,  problem  areas  can  be  dealt  with 
more  expeditiously  smd  effectively. 

3.  Coordination  function 

Coordination  would  be  one  of  the  Insti- 
tute's foremost  roles.  This  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  priorities,  the 
development  of  long  range  goals  and  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  results  of  action 
and  research  programs  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  law  society,  both  public  and 
private. 

4.  Research  catalyst  function 

The  disorganized  and  proportionately  In- 
significant allocation  of  resources  for  legal 
research  is  evidence  of  the  crucial  need  for 
a  catalytic  function  of  the  Institute  in  this 
area.  Although  lack  of  sufficient  funding  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  crippling  aspects 
of  the  anemic  state  of  legal  research  in  the 
nation  today,  a  solution  does  not  Involve 
solely  the  Infusion  of  more  dollars.  Con- 
tinual inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  the  value 
and  relevance  of  research  undertakings.  The 
Institute  could  perform  a  highly  valuable 
service  as  a  catalyst  in  the  development  of 
areas  in  which  research  has  been  long 
neglected. 

Most  legal  research  of  the  past  has  been 
doctrinal  research  in  law.  However,  studies 
have  begun  to  appear  which  shed  new  light 
on  the  operation  of  the  processes  of  law  in 
society — research  about  law. 

5.  Advisory  function 

The  Institute  could  play  a  significant  and 
effective  role  as  an  advisor  to  all  branches  of 
government  and  to  the  profession.  Its  rec- 
ommendation, based  upon  research  and 
analysis,  would  certainly  tend  to  carry  great 
weight. 

6.  Continuity  function 

Perhaps  one  of  the  critical  roles  which  the 
Institute  would  assume  is  to  provide  func- 
tional continuity  for  the  modernization  ef- 
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fort.  History  demonstrates  clearly  that  con- 
tinuity of  direction  and  operation  has  been 
a  principal  weakness  in  the  functioning  of 
law  and  in  the  quest  for  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

7.  Neutrality  function 
A  seventh  function  of  the  Institute  would 
be  its  mandate  to  Insure  neutrality.  It 
should  remain,  as  much  as  possible,  fr«e 
from  political  control  of  the  decision  making. 
While  the  rule  of  law  In  theory  knows  no 
party,  the  nature  of  our  representative  gov- 
ernment Inevitably  brings  political  In- 
fluences Into  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  Justice.  An  Institute  governed  Impartially 
is  both  possible  and  esential. 

Funding 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  Institute  would 
be  funded  from  both  public  and  private 
sources.  It  would  be  both  a  grantor  and  a 
grantee  of  funds. 

In  its  role  as  grantee,  the  Institute  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  funds  for  Its  general 
administration,  under  contract  for  specific 
projects  and  programs  and  under  grants  for 
either  specified  or  unspecified  uses.  As 
grantor,  the  Institute  might  serve  as  a  fund- 
ing agency  for  Investment  of  public  or 
private  funds  in  research  or  action  programs. 

It  is  this  writer's  view  that  the  creation 
by  Congress  of  this  Institute  would  not 
eliminate  the  continuing  need  for  funding 
from  numerous  other  sources  including  In- 
dividuals, organizations,  foundations  and 
state  and  local  governments.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  who 
have  examined  the  problem  that  the  costs 
Involved  in  modernizing  the  Justice  S3ratem — 
after  generations  of  neglect — will  be  so  large 
that  additional  responsibility  for  making 
funds  available  must  necessarily  rest  with 
the  federal  government.  As  the  Institute 
progresses  In  its  survey  function.  It  will 
only  then  be  able  to  project  accurately  fi- 
nancial needs  in  a  realistic  way. 

It  should  also  be  understood  clearly  that 
the  Institute  is  not  intended  to  supplant 
or  put  out  of  business  existing  agencies 
performing  valuable  work  in  the  various 
areas  of  law  and  Justice.  Its  aim  will  be  to 
do  more,  not  less.  The  Institute  will  be  in  a 
posture  to  provide  a  common  rallying  point 
for  concerned  individuals  and  organizational 
efforts  to  obtain  congressional  and  executive 
response  for  projected  needs. 

Staff 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Institute  would 
have  an  Interdisciplinary,  broadly  experi- 
enced professional  staff  of  modest  size.  The 
staff,  as  directed  by  the  governing  authority, 
would  not  assume  the  functions  presently 
performed  by  other  organizations;  rather,  it 
would  undertake  functions  not  now  being 
performed  or  being  performed  on  a  very 
limited  basis. 

It  is  not  anticipated,  for  example  that 
the  Institute  would  Itself  be  a  large  research 
organization.  It  would  contract  with  uni- 
versities, law  schools,  bar  associations,  legal 
associations,  bar  foundations,  other  profes- 
sional organizations,  private  corporations  and 
governments  lo  carry  out  evaluation  and  re- 
search projects. 

The  staff  would  be  responsible  to  and  serve 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  body 
which  might  be  constituted  as  a  Board  of 
Directors. 

Governing  authority 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  at  this  Juncture 
to  suggest  the  specific  type,  size,  or  constitu- 
ency of  a  governing  board.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  governing  body  should  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  years  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Ex- 
officio  members  might  include  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  other  high 
government  officers.  In  all  events,  members 
of  the  governing  body  should  be  selected 
with  due  regard  to  their  experience,  knowl- 
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edge  and  proven  dedication  to  the  mission 
of  Justice. 

What  the  Institute  should  not  be 

In  any  attempt  to  define  what  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  should  be.  It  is  critical 
to  inquire  as  to  what  It  should  not  be. 

The  Institute  should  not  usurp  functions 
of  existing  entities.  On  the  scene  today  are 
a  number  of  public  and  private  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  modernization  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  law  society.  These  include 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society,  the  American  Bar 
Foundation  and  other  private  foundations  of 
research  and  action  In  the  field  of  Justice, 
bar-related  organizations  and  research  cen- 
ters. In  its  coordination  role,  the  Institute 
would  utilize  existing  organizations,  and 
Indeed  nurture  their  further  development 
and  usefulness. 

The  role  of  the  Institute  would  most  cer- 
tainly not  Include  any  attempt  to  federalize 
the  state  courts.  Such  a  statement  hardly 
seems  necessary  except  for  the  extreme  fear 
of  some  that  action  at  a  national  level  that 
Involves  funding  by  the  federal  government 
may  be  so  motivated.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
the  Institute  would  be  as  much  the  servant 
of  the  states  as  it  would  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. If  the  Institute  were  to  be  success- 
ful, its  reputation  wo\ild  depend  upon  Its 
even-handed  administration.  Its  thorough- 
ness and  its  understanding  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  problems  In  the  administration 
of  Justice  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels. 

It  was  said  long  ago  and  repeated  many 
times  since  that  the  law  Is  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  lawyers.  The  work  of  the  Institute 
would  be  much  too  pervasive  and  too  Impor- 
tant to  be  other  than  interdisciplinary  In  Its 
governing  body.  Its  staff  and  Its  concept. 

The  institute  Is  envisioned  as  a  cooperat- 
ing, coordinating,  and  consulting  organiza- 
tion that  would  make  Its  resources  avail- 
able for  the  investigation,  analysis  and  solu- 
tion of  legal  and  law-related  problems.  Thus, 
its  staff  woiild  primarily  perform  consulting 
services,  as  opposed  to  having  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  Implementation  of  reform 
movements.  In  short,  the  staff  would  provide 
Insight  into  ways  that  modernization  re- 
sources might  be  utilized  most  efficiently. 

Because  the  Institute  would  not  be  pos- 
sessed with  coercive  power,  its  effectiveness 
could  only  develop  as  a  resxilt  of  Its  creativity 
and  its  applied  expertise  In  fulfilling  Its  func- 
tions. Only  if  the  Institute  proves  capable  of 
performing  that  function  would  Its  services 
be  in  demand  or  its  recommendations  be 
heeded. 

III.    STRUCTURES    OF   RESPONSE   IN    OTHER 
DISCIPLINES 

The  concept  prc^K>sed  In  this  article  Is  not 
entirely  new.  Almost  precisely  fifty  years  ago 
Mr.  Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo  urged  the 
creation  of  a  ministry  of  Justice.*  He  en- 
visioned that  a  ministry  consisting  of  five 
members  might  observe  the  law  In  action, 
develop  recommendations  for  reform  In  the 
civil  law  and  report  to  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  where  change  was  needed. 
In  making  his  recommendations,  Mr.  Jiis- 
tlce  Cardozo  observed  that  his  thought  was 
not  novel,  pointing  to  the  prior  proposals  of 
Roscoe  Pond.  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Haldane 
and  others.' 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  In  Con- 
gress In  more  recent  years.  The  late  Sen- 
ator Dlrksen  and  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler  proposed  the  creation  of  a  national 
foundation  of  law  In  bills  submitted  In  1967.' 
These  bills  were  offered  In  full  cooperation 
with  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools  and  the 
American   Association  of   Law   Libraries.   In 
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both  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses  Senator 
!Fred  Harris  submitted  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Foundation  of  the 
Social  Sciences.*  Senator  Harris'  proposal 
envisioned  a  foundation  designed  to  support 
academic  research,  education  and  training  In 
the  fields  of  political  science,  economics, 
psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  history, 
law,  social  statistics,  demography,  geography, 
linguistics,  conununicatlons,  International 
relations,  education  and  other  social  sciences. 
In  presenting  his  bill.  Senator  Harris  called 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  bis  pro- 
posed foundation  would  perform  no  In-house 
research,  but  would.  In  keeping  with  the 
precedents  set  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  PViundatlon  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  underwrite,  fund 
and  support  academic  research,  education 
and  training  In  the  social  science  field. 

Approprate  Inquiry  might  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences  could  adequately  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  National  Institute  of 
Justice.  The  argument  can  be  made  quite 
forcefully  that  the  Interdisciplinary  atmos- 
phere of  an  organization  devoted  to  the  social 
sciences  might  Indeed  have  a  statutory  ef- 
fect. 

This  proposition  has  been  thoughtfully 
analyzed  by  Robert  B.  McKay,  Dean  of  New 
York  University  Law  School,  when  be  made 
the  following  observation:  " 

"|S|oclal  scientists  do  not  regard  law  as 
a  kindered  discipline.  Accordingly  It  seems 
likely  that  In  a  social  sciences  foundation 
the  law  would  always  be  the  poor  relation 
and  that  the  important  tasks  we  believe 
should  be  undertaken  would  not  be  sup- 
ported except  where  there  was  an  Interdis- 
ciplinary study  to  be  made  in  which  law 
could  play  a  complementary,  but  secondary, 
role." 

With  respect  to  the  Dlrksen-Celler  pro- 
posals of  1967,  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  leadership  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation played  a  very  significant  role.  Indeed, 
the  leadership  of  the  ABA,  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  and  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Liberties  actively  solicited 
the  support  of  Senator  Dlrksen,  Congress- 
man Celler  and  their  colleagues  m  both  the 
House  and  Senate  In  support  of  that  pro- 
posal. Why  then.  It  may  be  asked,  after  four 
years  has  the  proposal  not  been  more  ac- 
tively pursued  by  the  association  to  the  point 
that  It  might  even  today  already  be  a  reality. 
Such  legislation  commonly  requires  a  ger- 
mination period.  At  the  time  the  Dlrksen- 
Celler  proposals  were  Introduced  It  was  as- 
sumed that  it  would  take  a  number  of  years 
to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  them  or  simi- 
lar legislation.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  sev- 
eral models  described  above  Indicates  that 
this  has  been  the  pattern  In  each  case. 

The  present  proposal  Is  thus  not  reflective 
of  any  abandonment  of  the  broad  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  original  Dlrksen  and 
Celler  bills,  but  Is  rather  reflective  of  the 
refinements  in  thought  that  have  evolved 
during  the  past  four  years.  Indeed,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  there  may  be  other  refinements 
of  the  concept  suggested  from  many  sources 
before  any  proposal  becomes  a  reality. 

Both  the  Dlrksen  and  Celler  bills  and  the 
Harris  bills  envisioned  the  creation  of  their 
proposed  foundations  as  Independent  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— one  of  four  general  types  of  Independ- 
ent government  or  government  funded  en- 
titles. These  are  the  Independent  adminis- 
trative agency,  the  government  owned  cor- 
poration, the  federally  chartered  not-for- 
profit  corporation,  and  federally  chartered 
profit  making  corporation.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  is  envisioned  as  a  federally 
chartered  not-for-profit  corporation. 

Existing  models  of  Independent  adminis- 
trative agencies  are  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  An  example  of  a 
federally    chartered    not-for-profit   corpora- 
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tlon  is  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was  cre- 
ated to  strengthen  both  research  and  edu- 
cation In  the  natural  sciences.  It  was  brought 
Into  existence  as  the  result  of  a  report  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  President  de- 
scribing how  best  to  develop  a  national  sci- 
ence policy  and  to  support  basic  research 
and  education  in  the  natural  sciences.  The 
report  was  submitted  In  1945  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development.  It  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  independent 
federal  agency  composed  of  members  to  be 
selected  by  the  President.  The  establishment 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  took 
some  five  years  after  submission  of  the  Bush 
report.  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  and  provide  fel- 
lowship programs  for  individuals;  it  now 
receives  about  a  half-bUUon  dollars  annually 
for  Its  work. 

The  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  created  to  encourage  and 
support  the  humanities  and  the  arts  through 
studies  and  grants.  It  was  many  years  aborn- 
ing. In  1961  President  Truman  requested  a 
rqxMTt  on  the  status  of  the  arts  with  reject 
to  government.  Two  years  later  a  report 
was  submitted  to  President  Elsenhower  and 
m  1962  President  Kennedy  vurged  approval 
of  a  measure  establishing  a  federal  advisory 
council  on  the  arts.  Pr<^)osals  were  made  in 
the  next  two  years  for  a  national  councU 
on  the  arts  and  a  national  arts  foundation. 
In  1964  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
was  created  and  in  the  following  year  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Hiunanities 
Joined  forces  with  the  CouncU  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The  Foundation 
has  certain  \inlque  qualities  of  organization 
that  are  not  here  relevant.  Its  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  responsible  Individuals 
in  the  field  envisioned  an  Independent  agen- 
cy modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  woxUd  provide 
general  support  for  research  and  education 
In  the  humanities.  There  aK)eared  to  be 
no  other  logical  place  within  the  federal  es- 
tablishment to  provide  a  home  for  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
was  created  in  1967  following  a  study  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision. While  acknowledging  the  free  speech 
dangers  Implicit  In  government  participation 
In  the  communications  media,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  extensive  federal  funding 
for  television  program  production.  In  terms 
of  structure.  It  Is  significant  that  the  Com- 
mission prt^osed  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
erally chartered  not-for-prc^t  corpcatitlon 
which  would  be  neither  an  agency  nor  an 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  enabling  legislation  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  operating 
under  certain  guidelines,  appoints  the  fifteen. 
members  of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Corporation  may  receive  fund- 
ing from  federal  and  other  sources. 

It  was  thought  that  the  federally  char- 
tered not-for-profit  corporate  structure 
would  most  effectively  provide  the  independ- 
ence, continuity,  funding  and  political  Insu-^ 
latlon  vitally  needed  for  operation  in  this 
controversial  and  sensitive  area. 

Each  of  the  foundations  and  corporations 
described  above  bears  some  similarities  of 
pxupose  and  function  to  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice.  Each  is  designed 
to  provide  a  home  for  a  discipline  or  a  pro- 
fession with  great  public  service  commit- 
ment that  will  make  possible  a  continuity 
of  direction  and  leadership,  will  encourage 
development,  research  and  education,  will 
provide  responsible  funding  grants  and  will 
Insure  competent.  Independent  and  neutral 
direction.  Each  of  these  provides  an  analogy 
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and  insight  for  considering  the  creation  of 
a  National  Institute  ot  Justice. 

IV.  THE  KANT  FKES8T7BSS  OT  ITDLTIFLE  CHANCK 

An  overview  of  develc^ments  within  the 
profession  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

In  addition,  Inquiry  is  Justified  as  to 
whether  any  existing  institution,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  institutions,  including  the  orga- 
nized bar,  are  presently  capable  of  perform- 
ing along  the  functions  deemed  necessary 
tor  effective  and  comprehensive  moderniza- 
tion. 

Accordingly,  some  of  the  m&ior  areas  of 
evolution  in  the  modernization  process  are 
considered,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  organized  bar  In  this  process. 

During  the  Twentieth  Century  the  com- 
ponents of  our  machinery  of  Justice — the 
courts,  the  practicing  profession,  legal  edu- 
cation, the  methods  of  practice,  law  related 
research — ^bave  too  frequently  lagged  In  their 
response  to  the  problems  and  challenges  of 
our  rapidly  changing  society.  Indeed,  the 
practice  of  law  In  this  country  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  last  cottage  Industry.  It  should 
be  observed  that  this  has  not  been  for  want 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  dedicated  lawyers, 
Judges  and  numerous  org^anizations  of  the 
profession.  Rather,  problems  concerning  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  the  practice  of 
law  have  for  too  long  been  considered  pri- 
marily the  provincial  concern  of  Judges, 
lawyers  and  their  constituent  organizations. 
As  has  been  described.  In  areas  such  as  medi- 
cine, the  natural  sciences,  and  the  arts  and 
humanities,  it  was  deemed  in  the  national 
Interest  to  create  national  organizations  to 
foster  development,  research  and  Innovation. 

In  contrast,  the  failure  of  this  nation,  un- 
til recently,  to  view  problems  concerning  the 
effective  administration  of  Justice  with  suf- 
ficient seriousness  to  warrant  a  commitment 
of  substantial  resources  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, has  meant  that  those  struggling 
to  modernize  the  legal  profession,  legal  edu- 
cation, and  our  Justice  machinery,  have  had 
to  work  with  (ninlmal  funding  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems. We  have  too  often  gone  In  separate 
ways  without  carefully  evaluating  the  merits 
and  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  and  without 
resources  to  Interrelate  results  with  the 
over-all  problems  of  Judicial  administration. 
The  inescapable  conclusion  one  draws  from 
most  of  these  past  efforts  Is  that  the  ap- 
proach has  been  comparable  to  trying  to 
construct  a  space  vehicle  by  assigning  a 
thousand  engineers,  each  left  in  isolation, 
to  design  one  specific  component  with  little 
comprehension  as  to  how  the  components 
wovUd  function  together  when  assembled. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  look  briefly 
at  certain  components  of  the  Justice  system 
in  terms  of  the  recognized  needs  of  an  urban 
society. 

How  law  is  practiced 

In  comparison  with  other  vital  aspects  of 
society,  the  practice  of  law  today  and  the 
basic  methodology  of  the  courts  have 
changed  relatively  little  from  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Marshall. 

For  many  early  nineteenth  century  lawyers 
the  primary  and  often  sole  source  of  legal 
research  and  knowledge  and  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  And  between  1790  and  1840 
our  courts  produced  only  about  50,000  re- 
ported decisions.  The  next  fifty  years  pro- 
duced about  nine  times  as  many — 450.000. 
From  1890  to  the  present  the  courts  have 
added  almost  two  million  published  decisions 
to  our  legal  storehouses  of  knowledge.  And 
this  does  not  Include  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  regulations  which  have  been  is- 
sued by  administrative  agencies  or  the  ap- 
proximately 10,000  new  statutes  adopted  by 
legislatures  each  year. 

New  tasks  and  few  demands  have  been 
placed  on  today's  lawyer.  The  call  for  equal 
access  to  the  machinery  of  Justice  and  to  pro- 
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fesslonal  legal  counselling  for  the  poor  and 
for  members  of  minority  groups  has  created 
new  demands  to  which  the  bar  has  responded. 
Increasingly,  questions  are  being  raised  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  available  legal  services  to 
middle  Income  American  families. 

Inherent  in  the  Increased  recognition  and 
utilization  of  the  courts  as  effective  vehicles 
for  social  and  political  change  has  been  the 
mounting  pressure  on  the  lawyers  aud  his 
profession  to  promote  and  protect  equally, 
due  process,  and  the  "public  interest"  for 
those  who  could  not  Individually  afford  a 
lawyer's  services.  New  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic service  by  younger  attorneys  have  de- 
veloped. Law  firms  and  bar  associations  have 
been  challenged  to  attain  an  even  higher 
level  of  public  service  activity. 

Unlike  industry  and  government,  lawyere 
have  not  been  able  to  reduce  appreciably  the 
number  of  expensive  man-hours  they  devote 
to  routine  legal  tasks.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, which  vrlU  be  discussed  later,  the  ideal 
of  the  profession  has  long  been  to  provide 
custom-tailored  services  to  each  client.  The 
sources  of  essential  legal  research — court  de- 
cisions, statutes,  and  administrative  regula- 
tions— have  skyrocketed  quantitatively. 
Lawyers'  research  has  become  Incresisingly 
costly,  and  It  Is  the  client  who  must  pay  for 
the  straining  shelves  of  law  books  and  the 
expensive  manpower  necessary  to  extract 
needed  materials  in  them. 

Yet  young  associates  and  solo  practitioners, 
still  pore  through  indices,  digests,  cases,  com- 
mentaries and  looseleaf  services  In  the  same 
manner  as  their  great-grandfathers.  These 
laborious  methods  remain  the  primary  Infor- 
mation retrieval  system  of  the  profession. 

To  this  day  routine  legal  research  remains 
largely  untouched  by  computer  technology. 
The  reasons  are  probably  less  the  limitations 
of  the  computer  than  the  high  capital  cost  of 
better  legal  Indices  for  computer  use  and  for 
programming  millions  of  bits  of  Information. 
This  high  initial  cost  has  certainly  been  a 
major  deterrent  to  extensive  utilization  of 
automated  information  retrieval. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion today  Is  its  increasing  specialization. 
The  lawyer's  image  of  himself  as  a  gen- 
erallst,  fully  proficient  in  the  law  as  a  whole, 
bears  little  relation  to  reality.  New  areas  of 
legal  practice  and  inquiry  have  been  added 
steadily  during  this  century,  e.g.,  labor  rela- 
tions law,  federal  tax  law,  civil  rights  law. 
antitrust  law,  and  sectirltles  regulation  law. 
Numerous  other  examples  could  be  cited.  The 
practicing  lawyer  today  is  constantly  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  little  of 
the  "seamless  web  of  the  law"  he  can  hope 
to  practice  with  proficiency. 

The  growing  national  uniformity  of  laws 
hwbors  profound  implications  for  the  pro- 
fession and  its  admissions  procedures.  This 
century  has  been  particular  witnesses  to  the 
growing  Infiuence  of  federal  laws  and  agen- 
cies regulating  both  man  and  his  Industry, 
labor  and  finance.  The  portion  of  a  lawyers 
time  spent  on  matters  regulated  solely  by 
state  law  has  declined  steadily.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  many  practitioners  today  devote 
most  of  their  practice  to  federal  matters 
which  were  unknown  75  years  ago. 
The  move  toward  modernization:  An  un- 
finished saga 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
legal  profession  as  a  whole  have  In  recem 
years  devoted  increased  time  and  resources 
to  consideration  of  methods  for  modenilza- 
tion.  There  exists  a  growing  awareness  In  the 
Bar  that  the  profession  as  traditionnlly 
structured  has  not  met  many  of  the  legal 
needs  of  individual  citizens.  Changes  in  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  have  exerted  certain  but  in- 
calculable pressure  on  the  profession  to 
change.  They  have  been  affected  by  the  em- 
phasis upon  research  and  innovation  and  by 
the  increasing  demands  first  of  the  poor  and 
now   of   the   middle   class    to   share    in    the 
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benefits  of  an  affluent  society.  Including 
quality  profeaelonal  services  of  the  doctor 
and  lawyer. 

Issues  wth  respect  to  the  modernization 
of  the  profession  have  arisen  In  two  broadly 
defined  areas.  First,  Issues  concerned  with 
the  Internal  organization  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Including  specialization,  use  of  para- 
professlonals  and  computer  technology  are 
Increasingly  being  considered.  Second,  Is- 
sues related  to  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  Individuals  are  undergoing  intensive 
scrutiny.  These  Include,  inter  alia,  prepaid 
legal  cost  programs,  group  legal  practice, 
legal  aid  and  judicare.  and  lawyer  referral 
ser\-lces. 

Specialization 

Specialization  in  the  legal  profession  is  a 
fact  of  life.  A  proportionately  smaller  num- 
ber of  lawyers  today  practice  alone  or  with 
one  partner — the  standard  form  in  rural 
small  town  America — the  America  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Industrialization  and 
urbanization  brought  the  growth  of  large 
industrial,  financial  and  governmental  orga- 
nizations. As  these  institutions  grew,  so  did 
the  law  firms  which  provided  them  with 
legal  services.  As  large  law  firms  developed, 
the  lawyers  within  them  often  began  to  spe- 
cialize and  to  organize  into  departments  In 
order  to  provide  better  services  to  the  client. 
Large  corporations  promoted  specialization 
in  the  legal  profession  by  employing  lawyers 
as  corporate  counsel  to  serve  the  highly  spe- 
cialized legal  needs  of  the  corporation.  Tlie 
growth  of  widely  diversified  and  specialized 
government  agencies  resulted  in  the  need  for 
large  numbers  of  attorneys  to  work  in  the 
agency's  specialized  area.  Government  has 
?>ecome  a  vast  training  ground  for  special- 
ized legal  practice.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  profession, 
over  twenty  percent  of  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  today  are  "one 
client" — government  or  corporation — law- 
yers. The  move  toward  specialization  also 
has  afTected  the  single  practitioner  and  small 
firm.  Specialties  such  as  personal  injury  liti- 
gation, criminal  law.  domestic  relations,  and 
tabor  law  are  increasingly  areas  of  specializa- 
tion for  the  single  practitioner  or  small  firm 
lawyer. 

While  the  de  facto  growth  of  specialization 
has  been  recognized  both  within  the  profes- 
sion and  by  its  clients,  the  bar  has  only  be- 
gim  to  cope  with  the  implication,  oppor- 
tunities, and  problems  of  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  specialization.  Much  experimenta- 
tion will  be  necessary  concerning  certifica- 
tion requirements,  e.g..  the  roles  of  law 
school  curriculum,  "internship"  or  appren- 
ticeship, continuing  legal  education  and 
graduate  law  study  In  training  for  a  special- 
ity. The  area  of  examinations  in  specialty 
certification  is  still  largely  unexplored.  No 
state  as  yet  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
specialist  certification  procedure,  although 
California  presently  is  experimenting  with 
a  certification  system  for  specialists  in  work- 
men's compensation,  tax  law  and  criminal 
law. 

The  Implications  of  specialization  also  re- 
main largely  unexplored.  Careful  study  and 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  role  of  the 
general  practitioner  in  an  era  of  Increasing 
specialization.  A  determination  must  be 
made  as  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  formal 
education  and  practice  for  training  In  vari- 
ous fields  of  specialization.  For  example,  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  require  a  litigation  spe- 
cialist to  have  more  courtroom  experience 
than  classroom  experience.  The  mix  of  the 
practical  and  the  formal  education  for  a 
tax  expert  may  be  quite  different.  Heretofore, 
tlie  resources  for  exploring  these  questions 
have  been  woefully  lacking. 

Paraprofesa  ionala 
The  case  for  greater  utilization  <rf  para- 
professional  legal  assistants  was  well  stated 
by  the  ABA  Special  Committee  on  AvaUabU- 
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ity  of  Legal  Services,  which  observed  that: 
"freeing  a  lawyer  from  tedlovis  and  routine 
detail,  thus  conserving  his  time  and  energy 
for  truly  legal  problems,  will  enable  him  to 
render  his  professional  service  to  more  peo- 
ple, thereby  making  legal  services  more  fully 
available  to  the  public." 

Traditionally  lawyers  have  used  clerks  and 
secretaries  as  assistants  for  handling  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  the  practice  of  law  such 
as  filing  papers,  searching  court  records,  pre- 
paring forms,  and  other  routine  tasks.  As  the 
profession  strives  to  extend  legal  services  to 
more  and  more  individuals  in  lower  and  mid- 
dle Income  groups,  the  occasions  in  which 
routine  operations  may  be  performed  by 
trained  lay  assistants  will  be  multiplied. 

The  ABA  Special  Committee  on  Lay  As- 
sistants for  Lawyers  recently  conducted  a  pi- 
lot training  program  for  legal  assistants  and 
is  developing  model  curricula  for  training 
law  offlce  personnel.  The  future  for  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  programs  for  such 
training  in  colleges  and  law  schools  and  of 
certification  standards  and  procedures  for 
this  new  vocation  are  virtually  xTnllmited. 

New  systems  for  delivering  legal  services  to 
individuals 
The  profession  is  in  a  state  of  ferment  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  new  systems 
for  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  persons  of 
moderate  means  and  to  the  disadvantaged. 
There  are  genuine  considerations  of  profes- 
sional standards  concerned  with  independ- 
ence of  the  attorney  and  with  conflicts  of 
interest.  Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  present  pattern  of  pro- 
viding legal  services  to  individuals  is  ade- 
quate to  enable  the  average  person  to  know 
when  a  problem  confronting  him  is  one  in 
which  a  lawyer  can  help;  to  know  whether 
the  lawyer's  service  is  worth  its  cost;  and  to 
locate  a  lawyer  be  is  confident  can  and  will 
provide  the  expert  legal  assistance  he  needs. 
at  a  cost  he  can  afford.  The  conclusion  Is  un- 
avoidable that  the  profession,  as  presently 
structured,  does,  not  adequately  meet  these 
criteria,  to  serve  low  and  middle  income  peo- 
ple. 

Pressures  of  change  have  come  from  several 
sources.  In  the  1960s  the  Legal  Services 
Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  created,  as  a  result  of  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
then  exlstmg  legal  services  delivery  system 
for  low  Income  Americans.  Today  about  2.000 
legal  services  attorneys  are  handling  ap- 
proximately two  million  cases  each  year  for 
the  poor.  The  same  questions  are  tieing 
raised  now  of  the  adequacy  of  legal  services 
available  to  individuals  above  the  poverty 
line — those  in  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
income  groups. 

Probably  the  greatest  force  today  behind 
the  development  of  new  systems  to  make 
legal  services  more  readily  available  to  mid- 
dle Income  groups  is  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. Labor  organizations  have  obtained, 
through  collective  bargaining,  substantial 
medical  coverage  benefits  for  their  members 
in  the  form  of  insurance  and  group  practice 
programs.  It  was  predictable  that  they  wotUd 
also  turn  their  attention  to  legal  services 
available  to  their  members. 

Group  legal  services 

The  term  "group  legal  services"  as  dis- 
cussed here  connotes  a  plan  in  which  a  group 
or  organization  designates  one  or  more  law- 
yers to  represent  Individual  members  of  a 
group.  Numerous  group  legal  service  plans 
are  operating  today,  frequently  under  the 
sponsorship  of  unions. 

These  plans  have  created  continuing  con- 
troversy within  the  legal  profession.  However, 
the  issue  no  longer  primarily  revolves  around 
whether  such  plans  may  be  allowed  to  exist. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  series 
of  decisions,  the  most  far-reaching  of  which 
was   United  Mine   Workers  v.  JUinoi*  State 
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Bar  AssoctatUm^  has  sblelded  such  ar- 
rangements against  charges  of  unauthorized 
practice.  One  commentator  has  stated  that 
the  holding  In  the  Mine  Worker*  case  makes 
it  "difficult  to  conceive  a  practical  and  at- 
tractive group  legal  arrangement  that  would 
not  b«  protected  by  the  rule  It  announces."  '^ 
Group  legal  services  have  been  around  for 
some  time.  Certain  forms  of  group  practice 
have  been  accepted  by  the  profession.  Prob- 
ably the  most  common  group  legal  service 
arrangement  Is  in  the  automobile  Insurance 
Industry.  Individuals  protected  by  automo- 
bile casualty  Insurers  must.  In  the  event  of 
a  claim,  accept  counsel  of  the  company's 
choice.  In  addition,  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor  served  through  the  OEO-funded  Legal 
Services  Program  are  primarily  met  by  a 
group  legal  services  structure.  A  substantial 
amount  of  additional  study  and  analysis 
must  be  performed  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  group  legal  services  plans.  But  the 
need  for  new  methods  to  better  meet  the 
legal  services  requirements  of  large  numbers 
of  people  can  be  said  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  the  pro- 
fession today.  The  Bar  can  lU-afford  to  ig- 
nore the  reality  of  group  legal  service  pro- 
grams: a  brochtire  published  by  the  ABA 
Standing  Committee  on  Lawyer  Referral 
Services  has  observed  that  "the  time  may  well 
come  when  a  majority  of  the  general  public 
will  receive  all  needed  legal  services  from 
la'.\  vers  provided  by  lay  organizations." 

PREPAID  LEGAL  COST  INSVRANCE 

Another  change  In  tlie  structure,  primarily 
in  the  funding  of  legal  services  for  the  mid- 
dle class,  has  been  embryonic  development 
of  prepaid  legal  cost  programs.  Examples  of 
the  growth  and  .success  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal insuraiice  plans  have  raised  the  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  financing  legal  services 
generally  through  pre-payment  plans.  The 
funding  of  "routine"  legal  services  under 
this  concept  is.  strictly  ^>eaklng.  a  pre-pay- 
ment or  financing  mechanism  rather  than  a 
spreading  of  the  risk.  The  automobile  insur- 
ance industry  has  long  had  experience  in 
calculating  the  cost  of  legal  services  as  part 
ol  the  insurance  premium;  but  this  has  been 
primarily  coverage  for  legal  catastrophe.  As 
yet  we  have  had  lltle  experience  with  pre- 
payment mechanisms  for  routine  legal  serv- 
ices. 

The  An\erican  Bar  Association  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Prepaid  Legal  Services  Is  sponsor- 
ing a  pilot  program  In  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Shreveport  and  Lou- 
isiana State  Bar  Associations,  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  January,  1971,  with  Ford 
Foundation  funding.  The  Committee  Is  un- 
dertaking sponsorship  of  a  pilot  program  in 
Los  Angeles.  California,  which  has  not  yet 
begtui  operation.  Prepaid  legal  service  pro- 
grams are  attractive  to  trade  tinion,  and 
other  consumer  groups,  including  teachers 
and  municipal,  state  and  federal  employee 
associations.  However,  problems  concerning 
such  sponsorship  are  myriad.  For  example, 
employer  contributions  to  such  plans  are 
presently  not  authorized  under  the  Talt 
Hartley  Act.  Unlike  health  and  medical  serv- 
ice benefits,  contributions  to  these  plans  are 
not  tax  deductible.  Whether  state  Insurance 
departments  will  consider  prepayment  plans 
as  Insurance  for  the  purpose  of  state  regula- 
tion Is  not  presently  known.  These  and  other 
questions  require  further  expl(»«tlon. 

Many  members  of  the  organized  bar  see 
prepaid  legal  cost  programs  as  a  vehicle  for 
providing  more  effective  legal  services  for 
individuals  without  placing  a  lay  interme- 
diary between  the  attorney  and  his  client. 
Indeed,  due  in  large  part  to  efforts  of  th* 
Association,  twenty-three  state  bar  commit- 
tees have  been  established  to  explore  tb« 
eatabllshment  of  prepaid  plans. 
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LAWYiX   REFERRAL  SERVICES 

Although  lawyer  referral  systems  have  been 
In  operation  in  the  United  States  since  1937, 
there  are  today  only  267  lawyer  referral  of- 
fices in  operation,  dealing  with  approximately 
250.000  clients  each  year. 

The  present  system  bears  some  similarities 
to  the  legal  aid  system  as  It  was  constituted 
prior  to  the  Introduction  of  the  OEO  Legal 
Service  Program.  It  Is  typically  under- 
financed. Inadequately  advertised,  and  under- 
utilized. To  be  sure,  the  present  system  is 
making  a  substantial  day-to-day  contribu- 
tion to  the  availability  of  legal  services  to 
the  public,  but  those  who  have  given  the 
most  penetrating  consideration  and  study 
to  the  problem  are  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  capacity  of  the  present  system  to 
meet  the  much  wider  unfilled  needs  of  mid- 
dle-income families.  The  ABA  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Lawyer  Referral  Service  has  indi- 
cated that  a  major  problem  is  to  provide  some 
assurance  to  the  public  that  the  quality  of 
service  which  an  individual  will  receive 
would  be  significantly  better  than  could  be 
accomplished  by  selecting  a  lawyer  at  random 
from  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  book. 

Judicare 
The  OEO  Legal  Services  Program  has  al- 
most exclusively  utilized  the  approach  of 
funding  offices  staffed  by  attorneys  employed 
to  perform  legal  services  for  the  poor.  Only 
a  few  OEO-funded  programs  permit  the 
client  to  select  a  private  practitioner  who  is 
then  reimbursed  by  the  funded  agency.  This 
system  is  known  in  the  profession  as  "Judi- 
care," and  Its  supporters  argue  with  con- 
siderable logic  that  It  is  the  only  practical 
method  of  providing  legal  services  in  rural 
and  sparsely  settled  areas. 

The  need  for  evaluation  of  methods 
Thus,  there  Is  a  pressihg  need  to  intensify 
the  study  of  the  effectiveness  and  relative 
cost  of  new  and  old  systems  for  the  delivery 
of  legal  services.  The  basic  obligation  of  the 
profession  is  to  provide  legal  services  to  the 
public,  to  make  such  services  available  to  all 
members  of  society,  and.  in  so  doing,  to  Insure 
that  they  are  performed  by  qualified  persons 
who  have  been  adequately  educated. 

Legal  education — Law  schools  in  lockstep 

Law  schools  are  today  In  a  period  of  pro- 
foiuid  soul  searching  and  re-evaluatlon.  With 
striking  uniformity  they  have  followed  cur- 
riculum and  teaching  methods  developed  in 
the  late  Nineteenth  Century.  Most  are  now 
revising  their  curricula  to  Introduce  more 
effective  methods  of  educating  and  training 
lawyers  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  late 
Twentieth  Century. 

Traditionally,  the  source  of  most  law  school 
teaching  materials  has  been  appellate  court 
opinions.  Of  course,  any  practicing  lavryer 
knows  that  the  world  of  the  appellate  court 
opinion  Is  often  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  real  world  of  most  legal  practice.  Until 
recently  there  was  little  innovation  in  law 
school  teaching  methods  and  content.  The 
case  method  of  teaching  long  reigned 
supreme. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  complete 
lawyer  should  receive  three  types  of  education 
which  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  com- 
bination. He  should  be  taught  to  analyze  the 
legal  significance  of  issues.  He  should  be 
taught  techniques  of  practice.  He  should 
learn  the  social,  political  and  economic 
dynamics  of  oxu:  society  Inasmuch  as  the  law 
is  the  basic  regulator  of  these  dynamics 
Traditionally  too,  law  schools  have  seen 
themselves  as  educating  prospective  lav^yers 
to  think  like  lawyers,  leaving  to  others'Muca- 
tion  in  the  technique  of  practice.  Clinical 
teaching  was  relatively  rare  with  legal  writ- 
ing reserved,  in  the  main,  for  the  law  review 
editor. 

Until  recently  little  concern  was  evidenced 
over  the  failure  of  legal  education  to  famil- 
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iarlze  prospective  lawyers  with  how  society 
works.  But  today,  law  schools  are  profoundly 
involved  in  a  re-evaluation  of  their  role  and 
responsibility  to  themselves  and  to  society 
as  a  whole.  Law  schools  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  relevance  of  their  curricula. 
This  concern  has  produced  new  courses  and 
orientation.  There  has  been  increasing  con- 
cern with  interdisciplinary  aspects  of  legal 
education.  Clinical  training  is  Increasingly 
supplementing  the  traditional  classroom 
curriculum. 

In  the  past  a  major  limitation  of  experi- 
mentation with  ctuTlcula  and  teaching  meth- 
ods was  the  view,  perhaps  accvirate,  that  most 
law  students  were  headed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, i.e.,  toward  traditional  private  practice. 
Law  schools  today  are  faced  with  a  far  greater 
diversity  of  student  Interest.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  expanded  opportunities  for  legal  prac- 
tice in  government,  legal  aid.  and  other  full- 
time  public  service  activities,  and  to  the 
Increasing  specialization  of  private  practice. 
Teaching  has  been  oriented  to  training  legal 
generalists  on  the  theory  that  even  a  special- 
ist needs  to  know  something  about  other 
areas  of  the  law.  However,  the  reality  of 
speciadlzation  has  raised  questions  about 
whether  there  is  a  role  for  law  schools  in  the 
training  of  specialists.  Moreover,  continuing 
controversy  revolves  around  the  relevance  and 
use  of  the  third  year  of  law  school.  Clinical 
training,  interdisciplinary  studies  and 
specialization  are  all  incresksingly  vying  for 
that  last  year  of  the  law  student's  education. 

Increasingly,  law  schools  are  asking  wheth- 
er they  should  break  the  uniformity  of  past 
patterns  and  begin  to  develop  specialties 
and  particular  emphasis,  i.e.,  shotild  urban 
law  schools  emphasize  urban  legal  studies 
with  perhaps  a  greater  research  and  be- 
havioral orientation. 

Three  major  barriers  have  served  to  re- 
tard experimentation  with  new  curricula:  the 
conservatism  inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
case  method  In  Its  time;  bar  examinations; 
and  funding.  The  so-called  "national"  law 
schools  are  perhaps  most  affected  by  the  first 
factor,  because  they  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful by  traditional  standards  of  legal  edu- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  although  the  na- 
tional law  schools  have  not  oriented  their 
course  primarily  toward  bar  examinations, 
the  majority  of  schools  have  been  sensitive 
to  that  practicality.  Undoubtedly,  tradition- 
bound  bar  examinations  have  discouraged 
Innovation  In  law  schools.  Some  experimen- 
tation with  a  national  bar  examination  is 
now  going  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Bar  Examiners. 
This  effort  is  being  widely  applauded  and 
carefully  observed. 

Formal  education  In  the  law  is  still  a 
remarkably  young  idea  In  this  country.  In 
fact,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury that  the  majority  of  practicing  lawyers 
have  been  trained  by  law  schools.  Histor- 
ically, young  aspirants  to  a  legal  career  "read 
law"  In  the  offlce  of  a  licensed  practitioner, 
and  the  requirement  of  formal  legal  educa- 
tion as  a  prerequisite  to  taking  a  bar  exam- 
ination Is  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. 

Many  law  schools  had  their  beginning  in 
the  basement  of  a  YMCA  and  as  night 
schools  catering  to  the  part-time  student.  A 
large  nimiber  of  schools  were  started  as 
proprietary  institutions  and  there  remain  a 
stu-prlsing  number  of  such  Institutions,  es- 
pecially in  the  State  of  California.  Among 
the  low-budget  proprietary  operations  large 
classes  are  the  normal  mode  of  operation.  It 
is  also  true  that  even  the  law  schools  form- 
ing a  part  of  universities  are  expected  to 
prodvice  a  profit.  The  notion  of  a  university 
law  school  receiving  research  and  educa- 
tional grants  from  its  parent  organization 
generally  has  been  a  foreign  thought.  As  an 
Inevitable  result,  currlcular  innovation,  in- 
cluding  greater  clinical   and   research   pro- 
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grams,  which  would  require  significant  in- 
creases In  law  faculties,  facilities  and  fund- 
ing, have  been  slow  to  develop. 

Research  by  law  school  faculties  and  stu- 
dents has,  over  the  years,  been  minimal, 
especially  as  compared  with  other  disci- 
plines. That  which  has  been  undertaken  has 
largely  been  of  a  doctrinal  nature. 

The  history  of  the  funding  of  legal  edu- 
cation and  research  from  private  sources 
suggests  that  significant  change  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  is  unlikely,  unless  new  and 
substantial  sources  of  income  are  made 
available. 

Continuing  legal  education 

Continuing  legal  education  has  in  recent 
years  become  a  significantly  more  important 
component  of  the  lawyer's  training. 

This,  too,  reflects  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
completeness of  law  school  education  as 
preparation  for  legal  practice. 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Practising  Law 
Institute  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation paved  the  way  for  rapid  growth 
of  programs  of  continuing  legal  education. 
Such  programs  are  now  widespread.  Today 
most  state  and  some  local  bar  associations, 
as  well  as  many  law  schools,  sponsor  con- 
tinuing legal  education  programs. 

Increasingly,  the  profession  sees  continu- 
ing legal  education  as  at  least  a  partial  an- 
swer to  a  number  of  its  problems.  It  is  seen 
as  a  way  of  minimizing  the  learning  which 
a  new  attorney  might  otherwise  experience 
at  a  client's  expense.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
method  by  which  specialists  can  increase 
their  proficiency  and  general  practitioners 
develop  specialties.  It  is  an  avenue  for  bridg- 
ing the  knowledge  gap  created  every  time 
major  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

Funding  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
problem  in  continuing  legal  education.  It 
restricts  the  types  of  programs  which  can 
be  offered;  programs  must  appeal  to  signif- 
icant numbers  of  attorneys  in  order  to  pay 
for  themselves.  To  a  limited  extent  profit- 
able programs  can  support  the  unprofitable 
ones,  but  this  places  serious  llmltatlcns  on 
developing  programs  for  less  profitable  spe- 
cialties or  In  areas  of  public  service.  The 
result  is  that  these  areas  are  likely  to  be 
neglected. 

Two  illustrations  of  education  in  the  tu-ea 
of  court  administration  are  worthy  of  note. 
Until  1964  there  did  not  exist  in  this  country 
a  school  for  state  trial  court  Judges.  It  was 
only  with  the  inspired  leadership  of  Tom  C. 
Clark,  then  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Infusion  of  substan- 
tial funding  by  the  Kellogg  and  Fleischmann 
Foundations  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's National  College  of  the  State  Judi- 
ciary became  a  reality.  More  than  30  percent 
of  the  state  trial  judges  of  courts  of  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  have  since  attended  the 
college. 

Until  last  year  there  was  no  Institution  in 
the  United  States  for  the  education  of  court 
administrators  and  executives.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Warren 
Burger,  and  with  a  large  grant  from  The  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Institute  for  Court  Manage- 
ment was  erected.  It  already  has  graduated 
two  classes  and  has  Inspired  some  law  schools 
to  undertake  the  development  of  programs 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  lu  Court  Admin- 
istration. It  was  a  large  factor  In  persuading 
Congress  to  ensMst  the  Court  Executives  Act 
creating  "business  managers"  for  each  of  the 
Federal  Circuits. 

Regulating  professional  qualificatinns 

The  state  has  conferred  on  the  lawyer  the 
exclusive  right  to  provide  legal  services.  Yet 
neither  the  profession  nor  the  state  has  de- 
veloped a  procedure  for  admitting  attorneys 
to  the  bar  which  assures  the  public  that 
those  who  are  licensed  to  practice  have 
achieved  a  reasonable  level  of  competency  or 
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possess  the  necessary  moral  qualifications.  It 
ijB  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  near  consensus 
wlthlD  the  legal  profession  that  state  bar 
examinations  do  not  truly  test  whether  an 
applicant  Is  competent  to  practice  law.  In- 
deed, no  law  firm  would  base  Its  decision  to 
employ  an  admlttee  on  the  strength  of  his 
passage  of  such  a  written  examination.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  no  written  test  can  measure 
the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  perform  many 
of  the  facets  of  practice.  Furthermore,  while 
specialization  Is  a  growing  reality  in  the  legal 
profession,  bar  examinations  do  not  reflect 
this  fact,  and  at  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
later  certification  procedure  regulating  such 
specialization. 

Many  are  of  the  view  that  the  regulation 
of  professional  qunllficntlons  Is  not  the  con- 
cern of  the  law  school.  Some  suggest  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  organized  bar. 
Others  lay  the  responsibility  on  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  state  government.  In  any 
event.  It  is  certainly  the  responsibility  of 
some  group  within  the  profession,  and  the 
plain  fact  Is  that  professional  competency  is 
not  now  receiving  sufficient  constructive 
attention. 

Research  in  and  about  law 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  today's  society  is 
Us  reliance  upon  research  as  an  Instrument 
of  development  and  progress  and  for  the 
solution  of  problems.  One  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  his  television  set  to  observe  the 
constant  emphasis  on  research  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  program  sponsors.  Typically,  one 
hears  such  slogan  as  "progress  through  re- 
search": "Ford  has  a  better  idea";  "progress 
is  our  business";  etc. 

Insofar  as  research  in  the  law  Is  concerned. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  doctrinal 
and  empirical.  They  have  been  described  by 
professor  David  Cavers  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  research  !n  law  and  research  about 
law.  In  the  field  of  doctrinal  research,  or  re- 
search in  l^.w.  the  le^al  profession  has  his- 
torlc?.lly  made  important  contributions.  This 
kind  of  research  reqiilred  little  money  and 
could  be  tmditlonally  performed  In  the  li- 
brary. This  was  pointed  out  by  Dean  Robert 
B.  McKay  of  New  Tork  University  Law  Schqpl 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Research  '"  in  which 
he  observed  that  lawyers  have  made  great 
progress  in  systematizing  and  unifying  the 
law  through  their  doctrinal  research.  This 
has  been  true  despite  the  obstacles  presented 
by  a  diverse  federal  system  comprising  more 
than  fifty  separate  Jurisdictions.  By  way  of 
illustration.  Dean  McKay  pointed  to  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  and  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  as  examples  of  what  lawyers  could 
do  with  modest  sums  of  money. 

However.  It  has  been  only  In  very  recent 
j-ears  that  the  profession  has  come  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  empirical  research  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  profession  for  its 
conduct.  This  awakening  concern  for  re- 
search about  the  law  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Foundation,  the 
research  arm  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  Mrork  of  the  Foundation  has  been 
primarily  limited  by  the  ftmds  available  to 
it.  Law  schools  evidence  a  growing  com- 
mitment to  research  about  the  law.  but 
here.  too.  financial  resources  are  limited. 

As  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Financial  Resources  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  Dean  McKay  con- 
ducted a  study  financed  by  the  Walter  E. 
Meyer  Research  Institute  of  Law,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  level  of 
private  philanthropic  contribution  to  legal 
education  and  legal  research.  The  results  of 
that  study  indicated  that  private  founda- 
tion support  has  not  tieen  large.  During 
the  twelve-year  period  oX  tb«  study  most  of 
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the  funds  were  granted  for  construction, 
fellowships  and  individual  research.  Only  a 
modest  amount  was  made  available  for  em- 
pirical research. 

Of  the  funds  granted  to  law  schools,  more 
than  60  percent  was  concentrated  among 
five  schools  and  nearly  80  percent  was  con- 
centrated among  ten.  The  Ford  Foundation 
was  the  principal  grantor,  accounting  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  foundation  sup- 
port. Grant  money  went  primarily  to  inter- 
national legal  studies,  graduate  fellowships 
for  law  teachers  and  the  administration  of 
Justice,  particularly  In  the  criminal  field.  In 
the  final  year  of  the  period  studied,  only 
a  little  over  one  percent  of  all  foundation 
grants  allocated  to  the  sciences  and  social 
sciences  was  directed  to  law. 

In  the  same  period,  the  government  was 
providing  only  negligible  support  for  legal 
research.  At  the  time  of  Dean  McKay's 
study,  the  National  Science  Foundation  had 
made  no  grants  for  legal  education  or  legal 
research.  Likewise  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  made  no  research  grants 
to  lawyers.  I»ropcsal.5  introduced  in  Con- 
gress for  a  National  Foundation  for  Social 
Sciences  and  a  National  Foundation  of  Law 
and  Justice  have  not  yet  received  wide 
support. 

In  contrast,  research  In  support  of  the 
physical  sciences  has  fared  very  well  at  the 
hands  of  both  private  and  public  agencies. 
Admittedly,  the  legal  profession  has  been 
slow  to  awaken  to  Its  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  to  improve  the  function  of 
oiur  law  society  through  research  about  the 
law.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  law- 
yers working  together  and  working  in  con- 
junction with  other  disciplines  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  making  the  system  work  better. 
The  obvious  need  today  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding,  continuity  and  direction. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Administration  of  Justice 

The  inadequacy  of  our  nation's  Judicial 
machinery,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  agrarian  society  In  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century,  has  produced  a  crisis  In 
our  Jvidlclal  system.  This  crisis  in  the  result 
of  a  multitude  of  long-neglected  problems 
which,  because  of  Increasing  demands  being 
placed  upon  our  court  system,  now  threaten 
much  of  the  sjrstem  with  virtual  collapse. 
There  is  hardly  an  urban  court  which  is  not 
touched  by  the  crisis.  Interminable  delays 
threaten  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  civil 
courts  for  the  peaceful  and  orderly  resolution 
of  conflicts.  Delays  in  the  criminal  courts  too 
often  mock  both  the  concept  of  deterrence  or 
the  rights  of  accused.  Many  Judges  now  must 
devote  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  ad- 
ministrative details  which  could  be  better 
handled  by  others.  At  the  same  time,  assem- 
bly line  Justice  often  prevails.  Appellate 
courts  are  equally  affected.  In  many  state 
systems  the  average  time  required  to  process 
an  appeal  can  consume  in  excess  of  eighteen 
months. 

The  task  of  resolving  the  problems  which 
contribute  to  this  crisis  Is  not  easy,  for  re- 
sort to  simplistic  solutions  usually  creates 
a  high  risk  of  destroying  the  very  system 
which  such  solutions  are  Intended  to  save. 
What  is  needed  is  reform  within  the  con- 
text of  our  legal  traditions. 

The  focal  point  of  the  machinery  of  Jastlce 
In  our  country  Is,  of  course,  the  Judge  him- 
self. Too  frequently  Judges,  especially  In  the 
minor  courts  that  process  the  bulk  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  litigation,  receive  little  or 
no  Judicial  training  or  orientation.  There  re- 
main substantial  problems  with  respect  to 
Insuring  that  Judicial  officers  are  competent 
and  have  the  requisite  temperament  to  ad- 
judicate disputes  In  a  courtroom  setting. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  this  Is 
an  area  which  is  receiving  substantial  dlrec- 
tkm  and  attention  from  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger. He.  fcHT  example,  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  the  new  National  Center 
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for  State  Courts.  His  predecessor.  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  was  the  moving  force  In  the 
establishment  by  Congress  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center.  Under  the  broad  mandate 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  primary  functions  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  is  "to  conduct 
research  and  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  such  research  and  study  on 
the  part  of  other  public  and  private  persons 
and  agencies." 

The  new  National  Center  for  State  Courts, 
together  with  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  National  College  of  the  State  Judiciary 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Section  of  Ju- 
dicial Admi'Ustration  of  the  ABA,  and  the 
Institute  for  Coiirt  Management,  all  are  re- 
cent examples  of  advances  In  strengthening 
Judicial  training  and  support. 

v.    TR.ANSLATINO    DESIRE    INTO    REALITY 

IiUierent  In  the  efforts  and  most  legal  re- 
formers, voluntary  and  professional,  has  been 
the  assumption  that  If  enough  human 
energy  were  applied  by  enough  dedicated 
groups  existing  machinery  could  be  im- 
proved and  the  crisis  in  Justice  could  be  met. 
The  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  nature  of  the 
various  efforts  seems  not  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  s  deterrent.  At  least  they  have 
been  accepted  as  an  Inevitable  fact  of  Judi- 
cial life.  But  with  It  all,  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated national  planning  is  lacking  and 
effective  modernization  of  the  system  ap- 
pears still  to  be  an  elusive  and  iirgently 
needed  element. 

From  the  time  of  the  creation  of  our  con- 
stitutional government,  the  condition  of 
Justice  has  suffered  almost  directly  In  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  population  and  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  society.  The  re- 
sponsibility, although  often  the  subject  of 
partisan  political  debate,  has  fallen  on  the 
lawj-er  and  ultimately  the  organized  bar. 
Lawyers  are  educated  to  understand  and  deal 
with  the  application  of  the  rule  of  law.  More- 
over, they  are  virtually  the  only  professional 
group  having  complete  access  to  the  machin- 
ery of  the  administration  of  Justice:  the  en- 
forcement of  societal  mandates  through  law. 
In  short,  they  are  intermediaries  betweeii 
the  theory  of  the  law  and  Its  application  to 
society. 

Yet  the  very  nature  of  the  practice  of  law 
can  be  contradictory  In  terms  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  society  and  the  Interests  of  particular 
individuals,  or  organizational  and  govern- 
mental entities.  They  are  paid  advocates, 
ethically  bound  to  consider  the  client's  in- 
terest as  paramount  to  virtually  all  other 
considerations.  This  obligation  is  to  be  Jux- 
taposed with  a  commensurate  obligation — 
also  a  matter  of  ethics — to  work  for  the 
public  good. 

Efforts  to  accommodate  these  co-equal 
obligations  have  been  pursued.  In  the  past, 
mainly  through  the  organized  bar  or  through 
government.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
makeup  of  the  executive.  Judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  to  note  the  in- 
tricate and  pervasive  Involvement  of  the 
lawyer  In  the  administration  of  Justice.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  aptly  articulated  this  in  his 
State  of  the  Judiciary  address  at  the  1971 
ABA  Annual  Meeting  several  months  ago: 

"A  strong.  Independent,  competent  legal 
profession  Is  Imperative  to  any  free  people. 
We  live  In  a  society  that  is  diverse,  mobile 
and  dynamic,  but  its  very  pluralism  and 
creatlveness  make  it  capable  of  both  enor- 
mous progress  or  debilitating  conflicts  that 
can  blunt  all  semblance  ot  order.  One  role  of 
the  lawyer  In  a  common  law  system  Is  to  be 
a  balance  wheel,  a  barmonlzer,  a  reconciler. 
He  must  be  more  than  simply  a  skilled  legal 
mechanic.  He  must  be  that,  but  in  a  larger 
sense  he  must  also  be  a  legal  architect,  engi- 
neer, builder  and,  from  time  to  time,  inven- 
tor as  well.  This  U  the  history  of  the  lawyer 
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In  America,  and  in  this  respect  he  Is  unique 
among  the  lawyers  of  all  societleB." 

While  It  cannot  be  said  that  kinship 
among  lawyers  Is  so  great  that  one  may  find 
them  huddled  together  under  <Mie  roof,  they 
are  gregarious  enough  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  belong  to  state  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations. More  than  half  of  them  voluntarily 
belong  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
national  organization  of  the  profession. 

The  movement  to  organize  lawyers  into 
bar  associations  on  a  national,  state  and  local 
level  Is  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  organization  started  In  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  more  populated  states.  The 
early  associations  were  voluntary  In  nature 
and  bad  modest  budgets.  Permanent  staffs 
did  not  exist;  association  projects  were 
carried  on  by  volunteers.  The  Bar  was  not 
seen  in  those  days  as  responsible  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  members  and  certainly  not  as  the 
harbinger  of  reform. 

The  passage  of  time  brought  many 
changes.  As  bar  associations  assimied  larger 
roles  In  professional  standards  of  conduct 
and  practice,  and  a  larger  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  machinery  of  Justice,  the  so- 
called  integrated  bar  began  to  develop  among 
practicing  lawyer  to  belong  to  the  profes- 
sional organization  of  lawyers  In  a  state,  took 
place  largely  during  the  middle  third  of  this 
century.  Today,  half  the  states  have  Inte- 
grated bars  and  the  trend  in  that  direction 
is  continuing.  Even  with  this  movement,  in- 
adequate funding  has  in  most  states  pre- 
vented the  mounting  of  effective  programs  of 
discipline,  education  and  improvement  of 
Judicial  machinery. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  realize  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  bad  no  permanent 
staff  for  the  first  half  of  Its  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  Indeed,  not  imtll  the  middle  of 
the  1950's  did  it  have  sufficient  funds  to  staff 
B  limited  number  of  projects  and  activities. 
Membership  In  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  trebled  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  while 
Its  income  has  grown  by  more  than  600  per- 
cent. In  the  last  decade  an  even  more  sig- 
nlflcant  development  has  taken  place — the 
funding  of  public  service  and  educational 
projects  through  foundation  and  government 
funds.  About  half  of  the  Association's  an- 
nual Income  now  comes  from  such  sources. 
It  l8  thla  writer's  belief  that  that  percentage 
will  grow  in  the  decade  ahead  to  between  66 
percent  and  75  percent  of  the  Association's 
entire  Income. 

Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  organized  bar 
In  the  past  decade  has  been  so  marked  that 
some  believe  that  the  crisis  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  can  be  met  by  the  orga- 
nized bar  under  the  direction  and  leadership 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  While  the 
forward  strides  of  the  last  decade  are  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  even  some 
pride,  and  while  the  leadership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  is  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  this  organization  has  the  poten- 
tial for  even  greater  and  more  significant 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  Justice,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  there  are  some  inherent 
qualities  of  a  voluntary  organization  that 
militate  against  its  completely  effective  ful- 
fillment of  this  lofty  role. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  ABA  House  of  Dele- 
gates Includes  the  widest  ix>sslble  range  of 
representation  from  all  groups  who  consti- 
tute the  legal  profession  today.  The  Associa- 
tion's present  day  structure  is  Its  strength 
when  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  conclu- 
sions or  proposals  of  others.  Nevertheless, 
because  It  is  a  voluntary  organization  and 
represents  so  many  diverse  and  often  ir- 
reconcilable views.  It  should  not  surprise  or 
discourage  us  to  note  that  the  contribution 
of  the  organized  bar  to  the  solution  of  to- 
day's societal  problems  has  been,  of  neces- 
sity, confined  largely  to  the  realm  of  Ideas. 
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Time  freely  contributed  by  volimteers,  proj- 
ects financed  by  volunteers,  machinery 
tuned  to  decision  by  consensus,  cannot  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  massive,  venturesome,  sus- 
tained and  coordinated  attack  which  Is  re- 
quired in  the  field  of  Jvistice  today.  Volun- 
teer bar  associations,  the  American  Bar  In 
particular,  perform  at  their  maximum  ef- 
ficiency in  unfolding  and  debating  a  wide 
range  of  views.  By  their  very  nature,  however, 
voluntary  bar  associations  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  be  fearless  in  research,  forceful 
in  exposition  and  confident  in  criticism. 

Even  If  the  organized  bar  could,  through 
reorganization  or  otherwise,  build  a  sufficient 
structure  from  which  to  conduct  far- 
reaching  research  programs  and  substantial 
pilot  programs  in  our  quest  for  a  better 
society,  an  argument  can  well  be  made 
against  proceeding  In  that  direction.  As  long 
as  bar  associations  remain  voluntary,  their 
ability  to  represent  all  lawyers  Is  Impeded. 
Should  the  day  come  when  all  lawyers  speak 
with  one  voice,  the  rest  of  society  may  none- 
theless readily  question  both  our  method  and 
our  motive. 

The  very  size  of  life  and  society  today 
minimizes  the  effectiveness  which  any  vol- 
untary group  can  now  offer.  Individual  con- 
tractors alone  cannot  produce  coordinated 
space  programs.  Individual  railroads  cannot 
serve  a  sprawling  nation.  Society  today  re- 
quires a  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

VI.   CONCLtrSION 

The  late  Reginald  Heber  Smith  once  ob- 
served that  men  can  learn.  If  they  must,  to 
put  up  with  physical  imparity  and  economic 
Inadequacy;  but  that  a  brooding  sense  of  In- 
justice makes  them  want  to  tear  things  down. 
We  who  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  machinery  of  Justice  in  this  nation.  If  we 
are  to  be  faithful  to  our  oath,  must  be  vigi- 
lant in  our  search  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  make  equal  Justice  under  the  law  a 
living  reality.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
move  forward  with  common  purpose  and  high 
aspiration  that  is  worthy  of  our  heritage.  The 
National  Institute  of  Justice  Is  a  concept 
whose  time  has  come. 
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THE  DARKNESS  AT  THE  END  OP 
THE  PXPililNE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Isist  week  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Rogers  Morton  decided 
to  give  the  go-ahead  for  the  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  pip>eline. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  from  both 
political  parties,  had  indicated  to  the 
Secretary  their  belief  that  before  any 
final  decision  was  made  more  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  trans-Canadian 
route  which  would  not  only  deliver  the 
Alaskan  oil  to  mid-west  markets  where 
it  is  badly  needed,  but  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  environmental  damages  from 
tanker  oil  spills  and  earthquakes  which 
even  the  Department  of  Interior  admits 
will  almost  certainly  result  if  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  is  built. 

As  I  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Morton,  I  agree  with  that  position  and  I 
find  it  most  unfortunate  that  the  Sec- 
retary does  not. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Morton  appear  below,  along  with 
a  recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  which  clearly  describes  the  environ- 
mental issues  involved  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Post  on  the  Secretary's  decision. 

The  material  follows: 

APRIL  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  More  than  a  month 
ago  the  Department  of  Interior  sent  to  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  a  nine- 
volume,  3,500-page  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline. 

When  that  Impact  statement  was  first  Is- 
sued, many  persons  got  the  Impression  that 
a  decision  in  favor  of  issuing  a  permit  for 
the  pipeline  had  already  been  made.  We  were 
told  that  was  not  true,  and  that  a  decision 
would  be  made  In  about  45  days. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  have  asked  for 
public  hearings  on  this  Important  and  mas- 
sive Impact  statement.  I  would  like  to  renew 
that  request.  Unfortunately,  one  official  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  further  public  hearings  on  the 
Impact  statement  would  be  a  "circus."  I  dis- 
agree. The  decision  on  whether  to  build  a 
pipeline  is  a  matter  of  considerable  public 
concern  and  it  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
fullest  public  participation. 

I  do  realize  that  a  greet  deal  of  work  and 
effort  by  dedicated  and  competent  people 
went  Into  writing  that  final  Impact  state- 
ment. But  the  statement  on  which  hearings 
were  held  last  year — a  document  of  about  200 
pages — is  a  far  different  Impact  statement 
from  the  one  released  on  March  20th.  This 
latter  statement,  for  example,  contains  much 
material  which  has,  to  date,  never  been  pub- 
licly discussed.  If  in  fact  a  decision  has  not 
been  made  on  whether  to  Issue  a  permit  for 
the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line, further  public  hearings  would  undoubt- 
edly help  to  assure  a  skeptical  public  that 
the  best  possible  decision  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  a  pipeline  will  be  made. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  hearings  for  another 
reason — to  consider  the  possibility  of  with- 
holding a  decision  on  the  construction  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  until  we  receive  fur- 
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ther  Indications  from  Canada  on  when  a  pipe- 
line can  or  will  be  constructed  through  that 
country.  This  alternative  was  barely  discussed 
in  the  environmental  Impact  statement. 

Some  persons  contend  that  we  do  not  know 
the  official  position  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  pipeline.  I  don't 
think  that  is  true.  In  February,  1972,  the 
I>re8ldent  ot  Canada's  Treasury  Board  made 
it  plain  that  Canada  is  concerned  about  the 
proposed  trans-Alaslcan  pipeline  and  wants 
to  discuss  with  us  proposals  for  a  pipeline 
through  Canada.  On  March  30,  1972.  their 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources, 
Donald  Macdonald,  indicated  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  was  preparing  an  applica- 
tion, to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year 
or  early  next  year,  for  the  construction  of  a 
pipeline  through  Canada's  northwest. 

The  advantages  of  a  pipeline  through  Can- 
ada, Including  the  fact  that  potential  en- 
vironmental damages  from  earthquakes  and 
tanker  spills  will  be  minimized  if  not  elimi- 
nated by  the  Canadian  route,  have  been  clear 
for  some  time.  EPA  Administrator  William 
Ruckelshaus  outlined  those  advantages  in  a 
letter  to  you  over  a  year  ago,  when  he  asked 
that  the  pipeline  be  held  up  pending  a  re- 
view of  the  environmental  advantages  of  the 
Canadian  route.  Those  advantages  were  high- 
lighted even  more  in  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  issued  by  your  Department. 

Those  of  us  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  were  told  a  few 
months  ago  that  "as  much  as  20%"  of  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  will  lie  within  a  seri- 
ous earthquake  prone  area.  It  was  no  sur- 
prise, therefore,  when  the  Impact  statement 
concluded  that  It  is  "almost  a  certainty" 
that  one  or  more  large  ecurthquakes  will  oc- 
cur in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  during  its 
UfeUme. 

The  impact  statement  calls  oil  spills  from 
tankers  tran^>ortlng  oil  from  Valdez  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  "unavoid- 
able". So,  we  m\ist  assume  that  tanker  ^Uls 
In  the  future  may  even  dwarf  the  Torrey 
Canyon  ^Ul  of  several  years  ago. 

Mx.  Secretary,  no  one  questions  the  fact 
that  Canada  will  be  building  a  gas  and  oil 
pipeline  through  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  and 
the  impact  statement  concludes  that  "less 
environmental  costs  would  result  from  a 
single  transport  corridor  than  from  two  sepa- 
rate corridors,"  one  in  Canada  and  one  in 
Alaska.  It  would  seem  prudent,  therefore,  to 
look  further  into  the  possibility  of  a  Cana- 
dian rather  than  a  trans-Alaskan  route. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  fully 
recUize  that  we  need  the  oil  which  has  been 
discovered  on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  I  am 
only  concerned  that  we  transport  it  in  a 
way  that  presents  the  least  potential  harm  to 
the  environment.  Since  we  can  eliminate  two 
at  the  main  problems  associated  with  the 
proposed  trans-Alaskan  route,  earthquakes 
and  oil  spills,  I  think  It  would  be  wise  to 
make  our  final  choice  only  after  giving  more 
consideration  to  a  trans-Canadian  route. 

In  sum,  I  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Treasury  Board,  when  he  said  re- 
cently: "In  the  resource  management  of  the 
North  American  land  mass,  all  the  alterna- 
tives need  to  be  thoroughly  Investigated  be- 
fore any  unilateral  actions  are  taken.  That 
much  seems  clear  no  matter  what  national 
strategies  are  to  be  pursued  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  satisfying  their  respec- 
tive requirements  for  oil  and  gas." 
Sincerely, 

DAvn>  R.  Obxt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Dakknbss  at  the  End  of  the  Ptfeline 
(By  C.  Robert  Zelnick) 
Among  those  who  care  about  such  things, 
the  conviction  runs  deep  that  the  battle  over 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  has  become  the  In- 
terior Department's  Vietnam.  Ill-ooncelved 
from  its  inception,  fraudulently  purveyed,  di- 
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vlsive  In  its  political  repercussions  and  disas- 
trous in  Its  consequences,  the  project  has 
little  to  recommend  itself  other  than  the 
enomous  quantity  of  resources  already 
poured  Into  Its  accomplishment. 

Yet  Interior  continues  to  see  light  at  the 
end  of  the  pipeline.  That  it  will  issue  the 
right-of-way  needed  by  the  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Company — a  consortium  of  seven  oil  Indus- 
try giants — to  cross  federal  lands  in  Alaska 
seems  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  March  20, 
the  day  his  department  released  Its  massive 
"final"  Impact  statement — which  conceded 
every  significant  ecological  objection  ever 
voiced  against  the  789-mlle  Prudhoe  Bay-to- 
Valdez  route.  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  promised  a  decision  "within  about  45 
days."  Eight  days  later,  after  meeting  with 
Morton,  Peter  Flanigan  and  other  adminis- 
tration officials  to  express  his  country's  de- 
sire "for  the  construction  of  a  Mackenzie 
Valley  pipeline."  Donald  S.  Macdonald,  Can- 
ada's Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Re- 
sources, told  reporters  at  a  Washington  news 
conference:  ".  .  .1  had  the  Impression  that, 
with  so  much  effort  and  study  Invested  In 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  that  it  rather  looks 
as  though  they  would  be  giving  that  priority 
In  their  consideration." 

Actually,  as  Morton  conceded  in  an  appear- 
ance on  the  "Today"  show  the  morning  after 
Interior  relesised  Its  report,  his  department 
could  not  have  decided  anything  with  finality 
within  45  days.  Since  April.  1971,  Interior  has 
been  blocked  by  an  Injunction  Issued  by  the 
federal  district  court  in  Washington  from  is- 
suing the  permit.  Two  weeks  advance  notice  is 
required,  during  which  time  Judge  George  L. 
Hart  Jr.  will  have  to  satisfy  himself  that  In- 
terior has  complied  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  act  re- 
quires a  complete  statement  of  the  con- 
sequences of  any  agency  action  "significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment," plus  a  thorough  examination  of  alter- 
native courses. 

Hart,  a  model  of  judicial  self-restraint,  is 
expected  to  rule  for  Interior.  The  Wilderness 
Society,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund — ^the  three  en- 
vironmental group  plaintiffs — would  then 
probably  appeal  to  the  more  assertive  UJ3. 
Court  of  Appeals,  with  the  loser,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, taking  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  ultimate  result  Is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  landmark  decision  In  environmental — or, 
for  that  matter,  administrative — law. 

the  choices 

The  nub  of  the  social  issue  Involved  Is 
not  whether  Alaskan  oil  should  be  brought  to 
market.  Rather,  the  choice  is  between  an 
1,800-mile  overland  route,  1,500  miles  of 
which  would  traverse  Canada's  Iilackenzie 
Valley,  and  a  shorter  land  route  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  Valdez,  with  the  oil  then  moving 
via  tankers  to  ports  on  the  U.S.  West  Coast. 
The  nub  of  the  legal  issue  is  whether  Interior 
has  considered  the  Canadian  alternative  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  satisfy  the  environ- 
ment law,  and  whether,  regardless  of  In- 
terior's diligence,  the  evidence  favoring  the 
Canadian  route  Is  not  so  overwhelming  as  to 
make  any  right-of-way  grant  through  Alaska 
a  clear  abuse  of  administrative  discretion. 

Environmentalists  are  convinced  that  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  route  is  superior,  in  part 
because  it  Involves  a  single  pipeline  corri- 
dor rather  than  two,  and  that  should  Morton 
decide  otherwise,  they  can  beat  him  in  court. 
They  maintain  that  abundant  support  for 
their  position  can  be  found  In  Interior's 
own  impact  statement  of  March  20.  The 
stakes  are  high.  The  pipeline  project  would 
be  the  largest  undertaking  in  the  history 
of  private  enterprise.  The  oil  industry  claims 
to  have  invested  almost  (100  million  to  date 
in  studying  the  Alaskan  terrain  and  in  pro- 
curing pipe  and  construction  materials.  That 
figure,  even  if  exaggerated,  is  a  mere  pittance 
compared  to  the  profits  they  expect  to  reap 
from  the  venture. 
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The  known  oil  field  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
area — three  giant  pools  running  inland  from 
a  40-mlle  stretch  along  the  Beaufort  Sea  and 
covering  an  area  the  size  of  Massachusetts — 
exceeds  10  billion  barrels.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  industry  even- 
tually hopes  to  find.  Forty  billion  barrels  is  a 
more  realistic  estimate.  In  Septemlier,  1969, 
an  assortment  of  producers  paid  Alaska  mora 
than  (900  million  for  the  privilege  of  looking 
for  more  North  Slope  oil.  A  barrel  of  oil  sells 
for  about  $3.26  on  the  West  Coast,  more  in 
the  Midwest  and  East. 

NO    "COOD"    WAT 

Despite  years  of  study  and  volumes  of  "stip- 
ulations" designed  to  project  the  environ- 
ment, there  remains  no  "good"  way  of  run- 
ning 2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  through 
48  Inches  of  pipe  at  a  temperature  of  145  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  over  and  under  a  vast 
stretch  of  Arctic  wilderness.  Tou  have  to  be- 
gin by  building  gravel  service  roads  and  air 
strips  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  big 
Hercules  aircraft.  You  must  find  more  gravel 
for  12  camp  sites  and  6  pumping  stations, 
each  50  acres;  this  means  gouging  about  50 
million  cubic  feet  of  gravel  out  of  riverbeds 
and  off  the  tops  of  hillside  along  the  way. 
Stream  siltation  and  land  erosion  are  tha 
Inevitable  results.  Some  3S0  streams  would 
be  crossed  by  the  route.  Many  are  spawning 
groimds  for  salmon  and  grayling.  Oil  spills 
can  be  a  problem  there.  They  can  be  even 
more  of  a  problem  if  the  oil  gets  carried  out 
to  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  trapped  under  tha 
ice.  Then  the  oil  becomes  a  permanent  part 
of  the  marine  ecology. 

If  you  decide  to  bury  the  pipe  all  the  way, 
its  heat  melts  the  permafrost,  causing  slides 
and  differential  settlement,  eroding  the  sup- 
port for  the  structure  and  eventually  causing 
a  break.  When  you  are  forced  to  build  part 
of  It  on  stilts,  you  erect  a  barrier  that  blocks 
caribou  and  other  migrating  animals  and 
subjects  the  Une  to  greater  risks  of  surface 
damage.  When  you  dig  a  ditch  to  catch  ex- 
pected oil  spills,  the  ditch  becomes  a  moat, 
entrapping  other  animals. 

Your  service  road  extends  civilization 
where  It  has  never  reached  before.  The  con- 
struction activity,  the  planes  landing  and 
taking  off  and  the  helicopters  hovering  over- 
head frighten  bear  and  caribou,  rare  birds 
and  sheep.  When  these  move  to  other  areas, 
they  die  or  cause  other  animals  to  die.  The 
ecological  balance  in  the  Arctic  is  fragile.  In 
the  winter,  a  caribou  uses  almost  all  its 
energy  Just  staying  alive.  A  single  tlmberwolf 
can  exhaust  and  kill  the  stoutest  buck  In  the 
herd.  So  can  a  bulldozer. 

What  we  get  In  return  for  the  partial  de- 
struction of  our  nation's  largest  wilderness 
area  is  more  oil,  a  lot  of  natural  gas,  the  cor- 
responding need  to  spend  fewer  U.S.  dollars 
buying  foreign  sources  of  energy,  and,  argu- 
ably, a  mild,  temporary  Improvement  In  our 
national  defense  posture.  This  latter  case  has 
been  stated  so  often  and  with  such  apparent 
conviction  by  both  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  oil  Industry  that  one  wonders  how 
we  would  have  survived  had  not  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  been  discovered  In  1968.  Statistical 
projections  provide  a  clue. 

THE   EABTHQUAKE   PEOBLEM 

By  1980,  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
be  using  about  22  million  barrels  of  oil  dally 
and  producing  some  10.4  million  barrels,  ex- 
cluding what  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  North 
Slope.  Part  of  our  expected  deficit  can  be 
made  up  by  Importing  an  estimated  4  million 
barrels  a  day  from  nations  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  rest  will  have  to  come  from 
Indonesia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Alaska's  2  million  barrels  dally  could  re- 
duce this  dependency  somewhat  for  about 
five  years.  After  that,  our  demand  is  expected 
to  so  outstrip  domestic  production  that  North 
Slope  oil  will  be  of  little  strategic  value.  In 
the  case  of  a  minor  outbreak  In  the  Middle 
East,  say  between  1980  and  1985,  the  benefit 
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Is  obvious.  But  If  the  problem  were  big  and 
with  Russia,  an  exposed  pipeline  can  offer 
small  OMnfort  to  our  military  strategists. 
Prudhoe  Bay  is  only  600  miles  from  Siberia. 

While  oonservatlonlsts — at  least  those  In- 
I'olved  In  the  pipeline  battle — accept  the 
reality  that  10  billion  to  40  bUUon  barrels  of 
oil  are  going  to  find  their  way  to  market, 
they  believe  that  even  if  oil  was  the  only 
resource  Involved  and  even  if  big  tankers 
weren't  needed  for  the  remainder  of  the  Alas- 
kan route,  the  Canadian  route,  while 
longer.  Is  preferable.  For  one  thing,  the  Alas- 
kan area  Involved  Is  renowned  for  its  ex- 
treme seismic  activity.  In  the  past  70  years, 
some  23  major  earthquakes  have  clobbered 
the  terrain  over  and  under  which  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  would  go;  any  one  of  the  quakes 
could  have  caused  a  catastrophic  break  In 
the  pipe.  Valdez  Itself,  where  a  900-acre,  510,- 
000-barrel-capaclty  "tank  farm"  is  planned. 
Is  a  "new"  city,  about  four  miles  northwest 
of  its  predecessor.  The  "old"  Valdez  was 
substantially  washed  Into  the  sea  as  tidal 
waves  of  up  to  170  feet  rolled  ashore  follow- 
ing the  great  Alaskan  earthquake  of   1964. 

The  rout©  through  Canada  poses  no  com- 
parable seismic  problems.  It  has  fewer  miles 
of  unstable  soil  and  more  existing  roads,  even 
railroads.  From  Edmonton,  the  proposed  Ca- 
nadian terminus,  existing  pipelines  now  ex- 
tend both  to  the  Midwest  (Chicago)  and 
the  West  Coast  (Seattle).  Certainly  less  en- 
vironmental damage  Is  involved  In  expand- 
ing existing  faculties  or  building  parallel  fa- 
cilities than  In  constructing  new  ones. 

THE  CA8  LINE 

The  relative  merits  of  one  land  rout«  ver- 
sus another,  however,  are  matters  about 
which  a  court  is  unlikely  to  substitute  Its 
judgment  for  that  of  an  administrative 
agency  with  admitted  expertise  In  the  field. 
But  what  about  two  land  routes  versus  one 
land  route?  Environmentalists  claim  that 
this  is  the  fatal  leg^al  weakness  in  Interior's 
position.  Burled,  almost  lost  in  the  depart- 
ment's six-volume  statement,  and  totally 
lacking  from  its  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives to  the  Alaska  route.  Is  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  "at  some  time  during  the  oper- 
ation of  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
It  would  become  necesseiry  to  transport  to 
market  the  natural  gas  that  would  be  pro- 
duced with  the  Prudhoe  oil." 

Indeed  it  vrould.  In  fact.  It  Is  estimated 
that  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  under 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  fields  waiting  to  be  devel- 
oped with  the  oil.  Moreover,  Interior  says, 
"route  selection  and  construction  procedures 
would  be  similar  to  those  for  an  oil  pipeline 
but  with  some  simplifications  resulting  from 
reduced  pipe  weight  and  lower  operating 
temperatures." 

Yet  logistics  militate  against  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  trans-Alaska  gas  pipeline.  The  gas 
would  have  to  be  liquefied  at  Valdez  prior  to 
shipment.  Interior  estimates  that  operational 
costs  of  a  liquef aC  ion  plant  would  run  to 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Additionally, 
there  are  only  about  a  dozen  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  tankers  operating  In  the  world,  while 
some  20  to  40  would  have  to  be  built  to  han- 
dle the  Valdez  traffic  alone.  Thus,  Interior 
concludes,  "A  gas  pipeline  across  Alaska  ap- 
pears to  be  a  remote  possibility  because  of  the 
problems  Involved  in  shipment  from  the 
southern  terminus ;  a  gas  pipeline  through 
Canada  to  the  Midwest  seems  to  be  much 
more  feasible." 

Of  the  various  Canadian  possibilities.  Inte- 
rior leans  toward  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  not- 
ing. "The  Mackenzie  River  is  a  valuable 
artery  for  use  In  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
Canada  gas  pipeline.  Good  all-weather  roads 
and  some  railway  mileage  also  exist,  and 
existing  winter  trails  would  be  valuable  at 
I  he  right  time  of  year."  So  much  does  Inte- 
rior favor  the  Canadian  route  when  It  comes 
to  nattiral  gas — where  neither  oil  Industry 
prestige  nor  money  Is  on  the  line — ^that  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

March  Secretary  Morton  set  aside  a  300- 
mile  corridor  on  federal  lands  in  northern 
Alaska  along  the  route  the  natural  gas  would 
travel  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Fort  McPherson 
atop  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 

If  Interior  Is  a  bit  circumqiect  about  con- 
fessing that,  in  effect,  it  plans  to  grant  two 
rights-of-way  Instead  of  one,  It  Is  far  less 
bashftil  In  assessing  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  41  oil-laden  tankers  as  they  steam 
between  Valdez  and  West  Coast  ports.  Here, 
in  fact,  the  report  takes  on  a  quality  of  ter- 
rifying candor,  much  like  Yuklo  Mlsblma 
standing  on  the  balcony,  coldly  describing 
the  act  of  harikari  he  is  about  to  perform. 

The  sea  Journey  poses  exceptional  hazards, 
particularly  for  the  crews  of  oil  tankers.  Port 
Valdez  is  a  3-mlle-wlde,  steep-walled  glaci- 
ated fjord  that  extends  east-west  about  14 
miles.  It  narrows  to  less  than  a  mile  before 
dumping  out  into  the  Valdez  Arm  section  of 
the  2,500-Bquare-mile  Prince  William  Sound. 
The  coastline  is  rocky  and  treacherous,  not 
entirely  free  of  Icebergs  and  blasted  by  fre- 
quent gale-force  winds.  A  special  pilot  must 
guide  each  vessel  through  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  port.  ^ 

The  area,  moreover,  is  one  of  extreme  seis- 
mic activity.  Prince  William  Sound  was  the 
epicenter  of  the  1964  Alaskan  earthquake 
during  which,  as  Interior  notes,  "74  lives 
were  lost  mainly  as  a  result  of  submarine 
landslides,  sudden  large-scale  tectonic  dis- 
placements, destructive  waves,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  vibration  of  structures." 

From  Prince  William  Sound  the  tankers 
woiild  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  down 
the  foggy  northern  Pacific  coast.  "During  the 
cool  months,"  InterlcH'  says,  "the  Gulf  has 
the  highest  frequency  of  extratroplcal  cy- 
clones in  the  Northern  Hemisphere."  P'rom 
October  through  February,  it  is  rocked  by 
waves  of  12  feet  or  lietter  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  time.  Moreover,  "the  1964  Alaskan 
earthquake  was  but  one  of  a  large  number 
of  earthquakes  of  moderate  and  high  inten- 
sity that  have  occurred  In  or  near  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  and  there  is  no  geologic  basis  to 
assume  that  other  equally  devastating  earth- 
quakes will  not  occur  In  the  near  future." 

"RERABILITATTNG"  BROS 

Plans  call  for  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
tankers  to  pass  through  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca — where  again  navigational 
hazards  will  require  the  assistance  of  a 
pilot — and  into  the  40  miles  of  beautiful 
waterway  known  as  Puget  Sound,  a  recrea- 
tional haven  for  2  million  Americans  and 
Canadians.  Tlie  remaining  vessels  would 
head  for  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
points  further  south. 

Again,  seismic  dangers  will  be  extreme. 
Interior  recalls  that  "on  April  13,  1949,  an 
earthquake  with  tm  Intensity  of  7.1  on  the 
Richter  scale  and  an  epicenter  between 
Olympla  and  Tacoma  resulted  In  approxi- 
mately $25  million  damage  to  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  More  recently,  on  April  29,  1965. 
an  earthquake  of  slightly  less  Intensity  (6.5) 
with  an  epicenter  between  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma caused  an  estimated  $12.5  million 
damage  to  the  Seattle  area.  These  are  the 
two  largest  of  the  numerous  earthquakes 
that  have  occurred  In  this  region  during  the 
last  hundred  years;  the  level  of  seismic  ac- 
tivity has  Increased  substantially  during  the 
last  few  decades." 

Interior  estimates  that  If  the  performance 
of  the  oil  tankers  on  the  Valdez  run  was  no 
better  than  the  worldwide  average,  we  can 
anticipate  spills  averaging  384  barrels  a  day, 
or  about  140,000  barrels  a  year.  Better  vessels 
may  reduce  these  niunbers  somewhat,  but 
the  damage  per  spill  would  likely  exceed 
the  world-wide  average  since  "large  spills  in 
the  area  would  be  more  difficult  to  contain, 
clean  up  and  restore  t>ecause  of  the  distances 
from  sources  of  ships  and  cleanup  gear  and 
the  generally  limited  manpower  in  the  re- 
gion." 
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Interior  details  the  Impact  all  this  filth 
would  Ukely  have  on  the  huge  salmon  runs 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  how  it  would 
probably  Impede,  and  perhaps  wipe  out,  fish- 
ing In  the  Port  Valdez-Prlnce  William  Sound 
area,  where  the  coastal  waters  are  today  as 
pristine  as  any  on  earth.  On  a  cheerier  note, 
while  chronicling  the  devesting  effect  an  oil 
spill  might  have  on  the  many  rare  migratory 
bird  species  that  inhabit  Alaska-Canadian 
coastal  anas  during  certain  months.  Interior 
records  for  posterity  Alyeska's  pledge  to  "re- 
habilitate" those  birds  belonging  to  endan- 
gered species.  The  term  seems  peculiary  ap- 
propriate. In  this  forgiving  society  we  "re- 
habilitate" drunkards.  Junkies,  whores  and 
others  who  have  gone  astray.  Clearly  the 
murres,  murrelets,  loons,  grebes,  albatrosses, 
gulls,  terns,  ducks,  geese  and  shore  birds  who 
fall  victim  to  the  oil  industry's  determina- 
tion to  bring  Its  goods  to  market  along  the 
route  It  deems  best  are  out  of  step  with 
the  natural  order  of  things  and  gravely  In 
need  of  "rehabilitation."  Unfortunately,  only 
about  one  in  seven  of  the  poor  creatures 
doused  in  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  spill  a 
year  ago  lived  long  enough  to  profit  from 
the  experience. 

SHOCKING   OMISSIONS 

If  the  six  volumes  of  Interior's  report  deal- 
ing with  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
combination  overland-tanker  route  contain 
some  shocking  revelations,  the  three-volume 
economic  analysis  shocks  by  What  it  falls  to 
disclose.  Simply  stated,  a  careful  reading  of 
Interior's  economic  analysis  provides  no  clue 
as  to  why  Alaskan  crude  should  go  to  the 
West  Coast  in  the  first  place,  certainly  none 
Justifying  an  iota  of  increased  environmen- 
tal risk. 

The  West  Coast  Is  second  only  to  the 
Southwest  in  the  production  of  petroleum. 
It  will  not  need  any  Alaskan  crude  for  the 
next  few  years,  will  not  be  able  to  absorb  2 
million  barrels  a  day  from  the  North  Slope 
until  well  into  the  19806,  and,  if  as  expected, 
Alaskan  production  Increases  to  5  million 
barrels  a  day,  the  West  Coast  will  not  be  able 
to  absorb  the  surplus  during  the  life  of  the 
pipeline. 

Thus,  even  ignoring  the  greater  hazard  of 
the  tanker  route  from  Valdez.  it  is  nonsense 
to  say,  as  Secretary  Morton  did  on  his  March 
21  "Today"  show  appearance,  that  "if  the 
pipeline  went  through  Canada  and  If  it  end- 
ed up  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  you  would 
then  have  to  bring  oil  into  the  West  Coast 
by  tanker.  So  the  same  amount  of  oil  would 
be  arriving  by  tanker." 

The  West  Coast  simply  doe«  not  need  as 
much  oil  as  Alyeska  wants  to  provide.  And, 
if  it  did,  the  obvious  source  would  be  the 
Southwest  or  Canada,  a  fact  Canadian  min- 
ister Macdonald  has  been  pressing  upon  his 
Washington  counterparts  without  apparent 
success.  On  April  19.  for  example,  Macdonald 
was  questloneid  in  the  Ottawa  Hovise  of  Com- 
mons by  David  Anderson,  a  Vancouver  MP 
active  in  the  battle  against  Alaskan  tanker 
traffic,  as  to  whether  Canada  was  willing  to 
supply  the  United  States  with  enough  oil  to 
compensate  for  the  anticipated  additional 
two  years  it  would  take  to  complete  the 
trans-Canada  route.  Macdonald's  reply: 

"Both  In  my  discussions  with  Secretary 
Morton  and  other  officials  of  the  United 
States  administration  in  Washington  and  re- 
cently with  Secretary  Rogers  last  week,  I 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  Canada  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  additional  quantities  of  oil 
to  the  United  States  not  only  for  a  two-year 
period,  but  a  longer  period,  and  that  this 
would  be  facilitated  by  their  lifting  their 
quota  system." 

Would  Alyeska.  assuming  a  right-of-way  is 
granted  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  then 
be  stuck  with  a  $2  bUllon  to  $4  billion  Edsel, 
given  the  bearish  West  Coast  market  for 
Alaskan  crude?  A  few  energy  economists  be- 
lieve so  and  have  privately  expressed   sur- 
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prise  that  the  oil  Industry  has  been  able  to 
maintain  so  united  a  front  on  the  Issue  while 
both  the  East  and  Midwest  hunger  for  addi- 
tional crude  oil.  More  probably.  Arco  and 
British  Petroleum,  the  two  companies  with 
the  biggest  positions  in  the  pipeline,  would 
be  able  to  trade  their  excess  crude  to  Japan 
in  exchange  for  Japanese  rights  to  Middle 
E^t  oil,  rights  purchased  long  in  advance. 
The  Middle  East  crude  oil  could  then  be  sold 
at  a  good  profit  on  the  £Uist  Coast,  bailing  the 
two  companies  out  of  their  predicament  but 
making  an  utter  shambles  of  any  national 
defense  arguments  for  trans-Alaska  route. 

WINNING    IN   THE    COUBTS? 

There  Is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  en- 
Tlronmentalists  will  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
courts.  Perhaps  they  will  persuade  the  courts 
that  Interior's  failure  to  consider  adjacent 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  rendered  its  statement 
procedurally  inadequate.  Perhaps  they  will 
win  an  even  more  significant  point  by  forcing 
Interior  to  abide  by  the  results  oT  its  own 
research,  thus  introducing  important  sub- 
stantive requirements,  as  well  as  procedural 
ones.  Into  the  environmental  law. 

Interior,  meanwhile,  hopes  that  Its  "final" 
Impact  statement  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line will  at  least  get  the  environmental  mon- 
key off  its  back.  Procn  the  outset  It  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  environment  statute  as  an 
unwelcome  encumbrance  to  a  predetermined 
course. 

Two  years  ago  the  department  attempted 
to  grant  the  oil  consortium  a  right-of-way 
to  buUd  a  service  road  adjacent  to  the  pipe- 
line, arguing,  incredibly,  that  the  road  and 
the  pipeline  were  unrelated.  Its  impact  state- 
ment on  361  miles  of  gravel  carved  into  the 
middle  of  Alaska's  wilderness  totaled  four 
pages,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  court 
injunction  still  in  effect. 

Interior's  second  attempt  at  compliance 
with  the  envlromental  law  was  a  bit  more 
sophisticated,  but  not  much.  Its  multi-vol- 
ume "draft"  Impact  statement,  produced  in 
Janiiary,  1971,  during  the  interregnum  be- 
tween the  Hlckel  and  Morton  secretaryships, 
was  basically  a  collection  of  data  and  argu- 
ments compiled  by  Alyeska  Itself.  In  that 
report,  the  department  found  It  unnecessary 
cither  to  consider  the  impact  of  tanker  traf- 
fic from  Port  Valdez  to  the  West  Coast  or  to 
assess  the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line route.  Even  today.  Secretary  Morton  can 
b«  heard  arguing  from  time  to  time  that 
consideration  of  the  Canadian  alternative 
Is  superfluous  because  "no  application  for  a 
Canadian  route  Is  pending."  Since  the  1965 
Scenic  Hudson  case,  however,  federal  courts 
have  held  that  an  administrative  agency 
charged  with  protecting  the  environment 
has  a  duty  to  consider  alternatives  not  placed 
before  It  by  the  parties.  It  cannot  only  "sit 
•s  an  umpire  blandly  calimg  balls  and 
strikes,"  the  court  found.  In  any  event,  In- 
terior's 1971  statement  was  sufficiently  der- 
elict so  that  even  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
In  Its  formal  comment,  warned  that  the 
department  had  failed  "fully  to  comply  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act." 

SCARCE  STATEMENT 

The  Justice  Department,  fighting  the  pipe- 
line case  for  Interior  in  court,  has  also  shown 
a  greater  zest  for  adversaria  than  guardian- 
ship of  the  public  domain.  Last  summer, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  first  lawsuit  was 
filed.  Justice  tried  unsuccessfully  to  remove 
the  case  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
friendlier  confines  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
m  Anchorage,  Alaska.  This  past  April,  when 
MP  Anderson  and  several  Canadian  residents 
of  the  Puget  Sound  area  sought  to  Intervene 
in  the  case.  Justice  opposed  the  motion. 

Now  we  have  Interior's  third  attempt  at 
compliance  with  the  environmental  act. 
Legally,  the  department  hopes  that  by  con- 
fessing the  devastating  results  of  Ita  pro- 
posed action,  it  can  achieve  what  it  failed  to 
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get  by  denying  those  results  In  its  two  earlier 
efforts.  Politically,  it  appears  anxious  to  pre- 
sent the  public  with  a  fait  accompli.  In  the 
weeks  since  March  20,  only  seven  copies  of 
the  impact  statement  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  without  cost  in  six  cities 
across  the  entire  "lower  48"  states.  For  oth- 
ers, the  volumes  cost  $42.50  a  set.  Faced  with 
a  demand  for  public  hearings.  Under  Sec- 
retary William  Pecora  claimed  that  "a  pub- 
lic hearing  would  be  a  circus"  and  would 
"Interfere  with  a  more  thoughtful  and  ra- 
tional analysis  of  this  complex  document." 
"Clearly  the  department  has  not  tried  to 
encourage  hearings  or  Informed  debate," 
complained  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
May  2.  in  what  might  pass  as  the  editorial 
understatement  of  the  year.  The  Monitor 
went  on  to  wonder  "how  much  'thoughtful 
and  rational  analysis'  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  Itself  given  to  the  study."  Before 
too  long  the  federal  courts  may  themselves 
be  wondering  the  same  thing. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1972  J 
A  Setback  for  tke  Environment  in  Ai.aska 

Secretary  of  Interior  Morton  may  be  confi- 
dent, as  he  says  he  Is,  that  his  decision  In 
favor  of  building  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line now  "is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  American  people."  We  remain 
far  from  convinced.  As  we  read  hU  statement, 
his  decision  rests  solely  on  a  finding  that 
the  United  States  must  get  the  Northern 
Slope  oil  to  this  country's  West  Coast  as 
quickly  as  possible  In  order  to  maintain  a 
"secure  and  adequate  supply"  of  oil.  If  he 
were  right  on  that  finding,  there  would  be 
little  to  quarrel  with  In  his  decision;  for  en- 
vironmental risks  mi^st  be  taken  when  there 
is  an  emergency  threatening  the  country's 
legitimate,  compelling  energy  needs.  But  the 
facts  the  Secretary  musters  to  support  find- 
ing of  immediate  national  need  seem  shaky 
at  best — and  extremely  dubious  at  worst. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  were  surprised 
at  the  Secretary's  decision.  It  was  foreshad- 
owed some  weeks  ago  when  Canadian  offi- 
cials left  a  conference  with  him  convinced 
that  his  primary  interest  was  getting  that 
oil  to  the  West  Coast  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  alternative  the  Canadians  were  discuss- 
ing— a  trans-Canadian  pipeline — was  appar- 
ently brushed  aside  at  that  time  and  is  being 
formerly  brushed  aside  now  on  grounds  that 
the  United  States  will  need  all  the  oil  com- 
ing out  of  the  pipeUne  and  will  need  it  be- 
fore the  Canadian  line  could  be  built. 

The  basis  for  this  finding  Is  that  the  de- 
mand for  oil  in  the  United  States  in  1980 
will  range  between  20  and  25  million  barrels 
a  day.  which  will  be  some  8  to  16  million 
barrels  more  than  virtll  be  produced  In  the 
lower  48  states.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  pipeline 
Is  to  reduce  the  gap,  to  ensure  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  oil  without  relying  on  other  nations, 
most  notably  the  nations  In  the  Middle  East. 
But  the  maximum  flow  through  the  pipeline 
will  be  2  million  barrels,  stiU  leaving  a  gap 
of  between  6  and  l^mlUlon  barrels.  At  best, 
then,  the  pipeline  would  reduce  American 
dependence  on  other  nations  for  oil  from 
40  to  30  per  cent  of  total  needs  and  at  worst 
from  64  to  56  per  cent.  The  dependence  will 
still  be  there  and  you  can  Judge  as  well  as 
we  can  from  those  figures  Just  how  much 
the  pipeline  will  reduce  it. 

As  we  understand  the  situation,  the  real 
crisis,  although  it  is  already  starting  to  build, 
will  not  come  tintil  the  1980s  when  domestic 
needs  are  projected  to  reach  even  higher 
levels.  So,  at  most,  rushing  the  Northern 
Slope's  oil  to  the  West  Coast  as  quickly  as 
possible  merely  slows  the  rate  at  which  the 
crisis  builds.  When  It  finally  reaches  the 
critical  point,  the  United  States  wlU  un- 
doubtedly have  to  press  for  development  of 
Canadian  oil  reserves.  It  Is  this  situation — 
the  opportunity  now  to  encourage  the  Ca- 
nadian development  we  will  need  later — that 
led  S.  David  Freeman,  a  former  science  aide 
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to  President  Nixon,  to  write  Secretary  Mor- 
ton. "The  notion  that  we  can't  afford  to  watt 
for  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  energy 
corridor  is  thus  a  false  notion  that  Is  detri- 
mental to  obtaining  a  secure  source  of  en- 
ergy for  the  United  States  In  the  1980s." 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  the  theme  of  a  need 
for  a  quick  fix  that  runs  through  Secretary 
Morton's  explanation.  If  you  accept  that  need 
as  given,  and  there  Is  some  indication  the 
Interior  Department  has  accepted  It  as  such 
all  along,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  dis- 
pute was  never  in  doubt  and  the  whole  af- 
fair has  been  largely  a  procedural  sham.  The 
two  years  of  delay  have  produced  many  safe- 
guards for  the  environment  which  the  pipe- 
line company  would  not  otherwise  have  pro- 
vided. But  they  have  not  produced,  so  far 
as  we  know,  a  convincing  case  that  the  na- 
tion's security  will  be  substantially  enhanced 
by  getting  the  Northern  Slope's  oil  to  the 
West  Coast  rather  than  to  the  Midwest  in 
1980.  And  Secretary  Morton  has  certainly  not 
produced  such  a  case.  That  was — and  la — 
the  real  Issue. 


CORPORATE  FARMINa 


HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing S.  2828,  "the  Family  Farm  Act  of 
1972."  This  legislation,  as  proposed,  will 
limit  vertical  integration  in  the  food  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  marketing  serv- 
ices in  America. 

Recently,  in  order  to  collect  additional 
information  about  the  rampant  growth 
of  the  agribusiness  giants  and  the  subse- 
quent and  well-documented  decline  of 
rural  America  and  the  family  farm,  I 
held  a  public  hearing  in  Salina,  Kans., 
on  the  subject  of  "Corporate  Farming." 
Mr.  President,  the  testimony  given  at 
that  hearing,  sustantiating  the  need  for 
legislation  such  as  the  Family  Farm  Act 
of  1972,  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  offer 
a  transcript  of  that  hearing  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  evident  that  the 
problems  caused  by  agribusiness  cor- 
porate giants  in  this  country  are  reach- 
ing crisis  proportions.  All  departments 
of  Government  bemoan  the  population 
crush  of  the  urban  areas  and  the  mass 
migration  from  the  farm  to  the  cities. 
Secretary  Butz  would  have  the  American 
people  believe  that  the  administration  is 
for  the  family  farmer.  Yet  not  a  single 
action  has  come  from  Mr.  Butz  limiting 
the  present  power  of  corporations,  or 
more  importantly,  an  attempt  to  arrest 
their  insatiable  appetite  for  land  and 
an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  the  food 
and  fiber  production. 

Mr.  Butz  is  out  stumping  the  coimtry, 
making  hay  with  the  farmers  by  telling 
only  one  side  of  the  story.  When  he 
trumpets  the  price  increase  in  farm  com- 
modities, he  conveniently  fails  to  men- 
tion that  the  agribusiness  giant  will  gob- 
ble up  the  family  farm  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  farmer  has  not  heard  a  word 
from  Mr.  Butz.  or  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, telling  the  small  farmer  that  while 
he  pays  more  than  his  fair  share  of  taxes, 
he  is  having  to  compete  with  the  agri- 
business big  boys  who  write  off  their  agri- 
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cultural  losses  as  tax  losses,  and  then  bill 
the  taxpayer  again  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  subsidies.  The  small  farmer,  the 
taxpayer,  provides  the  giants  with  direct 
subsidies.  If  that  is  not  enough,  the  tax- 
payer then  gets  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  al- 
leviating the  wretched  social  conditions 
in  our  cities  caused,  in  a  large  part,  by 
too  many  rural  people  ptished  into  urban 
areas. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  an  agri- 
cultural economic  policy  of  sheer  folly. 
If  Nixon,  Ccnnally,  and  Butz  are  the  eco- 
nomic managerial  geniuses  they  would 
have  us  believe,  then  let  us  see  some  ac- 
tion end  statistical  data  on  the  real  cost 
of  food  produced  by  the  agribusiness 
giants.  I  submit  that  we  will  find  that 
the  cost  of  food,  the  superm?^rket  prices 
added  to  the  social  costs  of  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  urban  area,  will  stag- 
ger the  mind,  and  the  pocketbooks,  of 
the  American  taxpayer — especially  the 
farmer. 

With  past  actions  as  our  guide,  we  can 
only  fear  the  worst  and  believe  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  not  going  to 
make  any  fundamental  changes  of  policy 
which  will  disturb  their  agribusiness  cor- 
porate friends.  The  rush  to  destroy  rural 
America  and  the  lives  of  rural  folks  will 
continue  pell-mell  imless  Congress  takes 
some  action  to  protect  the  family  farm. 
I  believe  S.  2828,  the  Family  Farm  Act  of 
1972,  will  be  a  great  step  forward  in  re- 
turning rural  America  to  rural  people. 
We  are  compelled  to  take  action,  to  pass 
this  legislation  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  rural  America. 

Be.'jre  entering  the  testimony  in  the 
Record,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  work 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Schuman,  formerly  of  my 
staff,  who  organized  the  hearing,  with  as- 
sistance from  Mr.  John  Harvey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Farmers  Union  in 
Ekansas,  and  Mr.  Jim  Ploger,  the  Kansas 
representative  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  Additionally,  I  want  to  thank  Mrs. 
Ruth  Matthews  of  my  staff  who  spent 
many  long  hours  transcribing  and  pre- 
paring the  testimony  for  publication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire transcript  of  the  hearing,  as  well  as 
additional  statements  anc'.  letters,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  Hearing  on  Corporate  Farming, 
Sauna,  Kans.,  March  16,  1972 
Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  Introduce  one  of 
my  legislative  assistants,  Oary  Dage,  who  is 
from  Oklahoma.  He  has  been  for  years  my 
special  adviser  In  agricultural  matters.  Any 
of  you  who  would  like  to  submit  a  statement, 
either  now  or  later,  other  than  oral — some 
folks  have  already  said  they  would  like  to 
get  a  statement  in  the  record  now  or  send  It 
to  us  later  on — you  can  talk  to  Oary  about 
that  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do 
that. 

This  is  an  ad  hoc  public  hearing  on  cor- 
porate farming,  a  subject  I  think  is  going 
to  become  increasingly  Important.  I  led  the 
fight  against  Earl  Butz  to  be  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  primarily  on  the  basis  of  (clap- 
ping) his  connections  with  agribusiness, 
which  I  thought  were  exactly  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

I  was  asked  down  stairs  awhile  ago  a  ques- 
tion that  I  am  continually  asked,  isn't  It 
true  that  maybe  these  big  corporations  who 
are  moving  in  and  taking  over  a  lot  of  farm- 
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Ing  and  livestock  Industry,  etc.  are  doing 
this  because  they  are  more  efficient?  The  an- 
swer to  that  Is  "No."  What  they  are  more  effi- 
cient at  is  getting  federal  tax  money.  They 
are  fairly  efficient  at  that,  and  It  is  not  a 
natural  thing  that  this  has  developed.  It's 
an  unnatural  thing. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  something  I  said 
when  I  testified  against  Earl  Butz.  I  said  my 
Dad  .  .  .  my  Dad's  a  small  farmer  down  In 
southwestern  Oklahoma  and  makes  his  living 
from  a  farm.  That's  the  only  way  he  has  to 
make  a  living,  and  he's  a  very  small  farmer  . . . 
I  said,  and  this  is  true,  ten  years  ago  my 
father  said  to  me  you  do  good  liberals  are 
about  to  run  us  poor  fellows  off  the  farm 
and  get  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
And  I  kept  saying,  "Dad,  you  Just  don't 
know  the  good  things  I'm  doing  for  you." 
Well,  It  turned  out  on  that,  as  well  as  on  a 
lot  of  other  things,  my  father  was  a  lot 
smarter  than  I  thought  he  was.  (Laughter) 
Tou  can  look  around  our  home  county  and 
see  that  that's  true.  In  many  ways  some  of 
the  programs  havent  helped — In  some  ways 
have  made  them  worse  and  in  many  ways 
we  haven't  gone  at  It  in  the  right  way. 

These  hearings  will  be  transcribed.  They 
are  also  being  transcribed  for  public  radio 
broadcast.  The  whole  hearings  will  be  broad- 
cast on  public  radio  nationally  In  the  fu- 
ture, but  In  addition  to  that  we  will  trans- 
cribe the  writings  and  they  will  be  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  presented 
to  the  relevant  committees  In  the  House  and 
Senate.  Any  of  you  who  would  like  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  once  It  Is  printed.  If 
you  will  drop  me  a  note  In  Washington,  I'U 
see  that  you  get  a  copy. 

I'm  forming  an  organization  called  the 
New  Populist  Institute,  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  which  will  be  Immediately  to  hold 
bearings  on  some  of  the  issues  that  I  think 
are  fundamental,  like  corporate  farming.  I 
hope  from  that  effort  we  might  begin  to  get 
these  Issues  more  Involved  In  the  presiden- 
tial campaigns  of  1972. 

The  people  will  have  to  react  to  these  Is- 
sues and  discuss  them  pro  and  con,  especially 
the  candidates  for  the  presidency.  I  Just  came 
from  California  where  I  held  hearings  In  Los 
Angeles.  Before  that,  I  visited  some  small.  In- 
dependent farmers  around  Fresno.  My  hear- 
ings out  there  were  on  the  monopolization  of 
water  and  land  and  natural  resovirces  In 
California. 

I've  got  an  opening  statement  here  which 
I'll  start  with  and  then  we  have  a  representa- 
tive from  Governor  Docking's  office  who  wlU 
be  our  lead-off  witness. 

Opening  Statement  or  Senator  Fred  R. 
Harris 

I  have  come  to  Kansas  today  to  hold  an 
open  public  hearing  on  the  Issue  of  corporate 
farming. 

Since  World  War  II,  sweeping  changes  have 
taken  place  In  American  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, and  much  more  Is  at  stake  than  effi- 
cient food  production. 

In  fact,  the  very  shape  and  substance  of 
the  American  countryside  has  been  radically 
altered — there  has  been  nothing  short  of  a 
violent  revolution  in  rural  America.  Consider 
these  facts: 

More  than  70  percent  of  all  American  peo- 
ple are  now  packed  onto  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  land.  When  you  go  to  places  like  Los  An- 
geles, as  we  were  telling  awhile  ago,  they'd 
sure  like  to  buy  a  little  of  this  wind  to  blow 
off  that  awful  smog  that  they  have  there; 

In  1970,  for  the  first  time  since  the  nation 
was  settled  coast  to  coast,  our  farm  popula- 
tion fell  below  10  mUllon: 

There  were  more  than  six  million  farms  In 
1940 — there  are  less  than  three  million  today, 
and  USDA  t>enlgnly  predicts  that  at  least 
another  million  farms  wUl  shut  down  during 
the  next  nine  years; 

Over  the  last  three  decades,  30  million  rural 
Americans  have  had  no  economic  alterna- 
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tlves  but  to  leave  their  land  and  their  rural 
homes  and  to  move  Into  the  alien  environ- 
ment of  our  urban  concentrations — this, 
forced  migration — It  was  not  a  natural  migra- 
tion— continues  today  at  the  rate  of  600,000 
people  a  year; 

14  million  rural  Americans  are  left  behind 
In  rural  poverty,  with  millions  more  existing 
Just  on  the  edge  of  poverty; 

47.1  percent  of  the  farm  families  in  this  . 
country  have  annual  Incomes  that  fall  be- 
low the  poverty  level  of  (3.000; 

1.5  million  farm  workers  averaged  an  In- 
come of  $1,083  In  1970;  another  one  million 
farm  workers  raised  their  average  income  to 
$2,461  In  1970  by  also  doing  some  non-farm 
work. 

Why  can't  Independent  family  farmers, 
farm  workers  and  small  town  businessmen 
make  a  living  In  rural  America? 

There  are  two  basic  reasons.  First,  there 
has  been  a  corporate  invasion  of  American 
agriculture.  Second,  government  has  sided 
with  agrlbusinessmen,  turning  its  back  on 
the  little  man  who  traditionally  has  been  the 
strength  of  this  country. 

Food  has  l>ecome  big  business.  In  1970, 
America's  food  tab  came  to  $114  billion.  It 
is  not  the  Independent  farmer  and  the  farm 
workers  who  are  bringing  that  food  to  market 
and  pocketing  those  billions.  It  is  agribusi- 
ness— corporations  such  as  Tenneco,  Del 
Monte,  Bud  Antle,  RaUton-Purlna,  Green 
Giant,  Safeway,  Swift,  Heinz,  U.  S.  Sugar  and 
General  Poods.  Also,  a  number  of  "brave  new 
farmers"  are  trying  to  harvest  those  profits^ 
these  are  major  industrial  giants  such  as 
Boeing  Aircraft,  Dow  Chemical,  Prudential 
Insurance,  Coca  Cola,  Standard  Oil,  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber,  American  Brands,  and 
Purex — all  of  them  moving  Into  agriculture 
now. 

If  the  tractor  was  the  symbol  of  American 
agriculture  thirty  years  ago,  the  corporate 
board  room  is  Its  symbol  today. 

Increasingly,  agrlbusinessmen  are  In  con- 
trol of  the  land,  of  agricultural  production 
and  of  farm  markets.  As  they  have  moved 
Into  rural  America,  the  little  man  has  been 
moved  out : 

While  the  number  of  farms  has  declined 
by  half  over  the  last  30  years,  the  average 
size  of  farms  has  doubled; 

Small  farms  still  constitute  more  than  half 
of  the  number  of  farms,  but  they  account 
for  only  7.8  percent  of  farm  sales; 

During  the  past  three  decades,  an  average 
of  almost  2,000  farms  a  week  have  folded; 

For  every  six  farms  that  fold,  one  small 
town  businessman  shuts  his  doors. 

Yet  why,  if  the  corporate  giants  are  so  ef- 
ficient, do  they  need  the  support  of  the 
American  taxpayer  in  the  form  of  billion  dol- 
lar subsidies  and  other  benefits?  An  inves- 
tigation of  tax  retivna  of  large  scale  cor- 
porate farmers  would  show  many  losing 
money.  Of  course,  some  intend  to  show  a 
loss  in  order  to  get  a  tax  break.  Take  Tenneco, 
it  started  out  as  a  Tennessee  Gas  company. 
It's  a  huge  conglomerate  now,  one  of  the 
biggest  landowners  in  California  and  lots  of 
other  places.  Thejr  make  a  loss  in  farming 
and  charge  that  against  the  gain  they  make 
in  other  areas.  Tenneco  last  year  paid  not 
one  danui  tax,  which  meant  all  of  you  paid  a 
lot  of  tax  that  you  shouldn't  have  had  to 
pay  and  they  ought  to  have  paid.  And  for 
others,  losses  in  production  can  be  easily 
covered  by  huge  profits  in  processing  or 
marketing.  The  individual  farmer  doesn't 
have  these  options. 

What  is  particularly  galling  to  the  In- 
dependent farmer  Is  that  numerous  USDA 
and  university  studies  show  that  he  possesses 
the  needed  acreage  to  farm  efficiently.  For 
example,  maxlmiim  cost-saving  production 
efficiency  Is  reached  at  about  1,500  acres  for 
cotton,  less  than  1,000  acres  for  corn  and 
wheat,  and  110  acres  for  peaches.  You  get  as 
efficient  as  you  are  ever  going  to  get  at  those 
kind  of  upward  limits,  for  example. 
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The  corporatlzatlon  of  American  agrlcul- 
tiire  Is  not  the  Inevitable  result  of  any  eco- 
nomic process.  The  decisions  to  create  and 
administer  a  farm  policy  aiding  the  giant 
agribusiness  are  conscious  ones;  they  are  no 
more  inevitable  than  a  Conununist  nation's 
decision  to  create  massive  state  farms.  And 
the  result  for  the  Independent  farmer  end 
farm  worker  Is  the  same  whether  state  or 
corporate  Interests  control  njral  America: 
they  have  no  power  over  their  own  lives. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads,  I  think.  In  America 
today.  That's  why  I  am  Interested  In  these 
hearings  now  to  take  back  this  information 
to  the  Congress.  We  can  decide  that  rural 
America  should  be  a  place  in  which  people 
can  live  and  work  In  dignity  or  that  It  will 
simply  be  a  giant  food  factory  to  produce 
more  corporate  profits.  This  is  a  fundamental 
issue,  and  America  has  not  faced  up  to  It. 
We  have  no  national  rural  policy.  Instead, 
we  have  allowed  vested  economic  Interests, 
guided  by  nothing  nobler  than  profit,  to 
determine  what  will  exist  in  the  coimtryslde 
»nd  what  will  be  the  fate  of  millions  of  rural 
people. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that  this  is 
an  election  year.  It  is  also  a  year  In  which 
the  people  of  the  Midwest  and  Plains  states 
will  play  a  major  role  in  determining  who 
will  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident. 

I  think  that  each  of  the  candidates  who 
puts  his  or  her  name  before  the  people  of 
this  region  shotUd  give  frank  and  unequiv- 
ocal answers  to  the  following  questions: 

What  can  be  done  to  redistribute  Income 
and  power  in  rural  America  from  the  giant 
absentee  corporations  to  the  people  who  live 
and  work  here? 

What  can  be  done  to  develop  an  effective 
antitrust  law  for  agriculture,  such  as  the 
Family  Farm  Act  of  1072,  to  prevent  giant 
conglomerates  from  taking  control  of  rural 
America? 

These  are  vital  issues,  fundamental  to  real 
change  In  America.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
New  Populism  that  can  turn  the  country 
around. 

J«Hif  Ivan,  Aoministrativx  Assistant  to 

OOT.  ROBXRT  DOCKINO 

I'm  very  pleased  that  all  of  you  are  here 
and  we'll  proceed  now  with  the  agenda  for 
the  hearings,  starting  with  Mr.  John  Ivan, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  Governor  Dock- 
ing, who  will  present  Qovemor  Docking's 
statement. 

Mr.  Ivan,  I'm  glad  you're  here.  Just  have 
a  chair  there,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  bear  from 
you.  (Clapping) 

John  Ivan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor. First,  m  behalf  of  the  Governor  I  would 
like  to  welcome  you  to  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. I  know  that  you  and  the  Governor  are 
very  good  friends  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  for  a  number  of  years  In 
government  together,  and  we  appreciate  It 
very  much  that  you  Invited  his  office  to  be 
represented. 

The  Governor  was  In  Salina  earlier  today 
but  because  of  a  tightness  In  schedule  on  a 
previous  commitment  In  Pittsburg,  Kansas, 
he  was  unable  to  stay  long  enough  to  pre- 
sent his  statement  In  person.  I  know  that  he 
appreciates  your  Indulgence  in  being  al- 
lowed to  present  his  statement  through  me 
as  his  Administrative  Assistant. 

This  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  because 
I  grew  up  in  Salina.  Kansas,  and  graduated 
from  Salina  High  School.  My  mother  grew 
up  on  a  family  farm  Just  northwest  of  Salina. 
and  my  great  grandparents  lived  here  for 
awhile.  My  great  grandmother  passed  away 
when  she  was  105,  but  they  kept  the  home 
place  so  the  Individual  family  farm,  which 
Is  about  125  miles  southeast  of  here — ^re- 
mained Intact  until  the  time  of  her  death 
In  1969,  and  now  my  grandparents  are  carry- 
ing on  the  farming  activities  there.  My 
father  had  a  chance,  for  a  few  years  at  least. 
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to  be  raised  on  a  farm  which  Is  Just  across 
the  line  in  Oklahoma,  although  he  was  born 
In  Kansas  and  spent  his  youth  on  a  family 
farm. 

So  It  is  a  pleasure  and  somewhat  nostalgic, 
and  certainly  we  commend  you  for  being 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  a  law  which  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  the  family  farm  and 
raises  the  Issues  relative  to  corporate  farm- 
ing. The  Governor  prepared  this  statement, 
as  he  has  in  the  past,  consistent  with  his 
general  opposition  to  unrestricted  corporate 
farming.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  address 
our  attention  to  his  statement  which  he  has 
asked  me  to  deliver  in  his  behalf. 

Statement  by  Gov.  Robert  Docking  Deltv- 

EBED  IN   THE    OOVERNOB'S   BEHAI.*   BT  JOHN 

Ivan,   Administrative  Assistant  to  Gov- 
ernor Docking 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  In 
Kansas,  agriculture  and  Its  related  activities 
are  a  leading  industry,  providing  Jobs  for 
two  out  of  every  five  gainfully  employed  per- 
sons In  the  United  States. 

Agriculture  turns  the  wheels  of  American 
Industry;  it  Is  the  greatest  single  factor  In 
bolstering  the  entire  financial  structure  of 
our  nation. 

Agricultural  groups  throughout  America — 
and  especially  In  Kansas — are  composed  pri- 
marily of  family  farmers  who  have  been 
cooperative,  industrious  and  dedicated  to 
progressive  enterprises  which  generate  dy- 
namic Industries  and  business  activities  for 
our  entire  economy. 

The  strength  of  agriculture  in  Kansas  Is 
dependent  on  the  family  farm. 

In  Kansas  today,  more  and  more  family 
farmers  have  found  that  they  can  retain 
operation  of  the  farm  land  through  a  fam- 
ily-owned corporation. 

But  large  corporations  which  take  over 
our  agricultural  operations  could  deteriorate 
the  concept  of  the  family  farm.  Deteriora- 
tion of  family  farms  In  Kansas  could  de- 
stroy the  basis  of  our  Kansas  economy  and 
the  foundation  of  an  American  way  of  life. 

Specific  disadvantages  of  corporate  farm- 
ing Include: 

1.  Corporate  farming  could  seriously  In- 
jure rural  communities. 

Though  the  corporation  may  be  consid- 
ered one  legal  person,  there  stUl  ts  a  major 
dliference.  A  corporation  may  replace  ten 
farm  families  who  once  lived  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  that 
rural  community. 

When  ten  farm  families  leave  a  rural  area, 
the  merchants  of  the  community  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  those  families,  their  customers 
and  the  life-blood  of  that  community.  The 
merchants.  In  turn,  could  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

An  article  in  Nation's  Agriculture  tells  the 
story  of  a  New  York  State  dairyman.  After 
Incorporation,  he  now  manages  and  oper- 
ates more  than  1,000  acres  on  what  once 
was  15  Individually  owned  farms  southeast 
of  Watertown.  New  York. 

The  majority  of  those  farm  families  now 
have  gone  to  the  city  where  they  are — for 
the  most  part — Ill-equipped  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. The  Watertown  area  Is  poorer  because 
It  has  lost  15  families — or  approximately  60 
persons  who  previously  contributed  to  the 
area's  economy. 

2.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
need  for  corporate  farming  In  Kansas.  This 
Is  Important. 

Today,  the  efficiency  and  production  of 
Kansas  agriculture  and  Its  stimulus  to  the 
state's  progress  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Pro- 
duction In  the  past  ten  years  Is  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  higher  than  any  other  ten-year 
period  In  history.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  cooperative  efforts,  the 
dedication  and  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  family  farmer. 

Corporate  farms  above  family  size  farms 
are  less  efficient,  not  more  efficient.  In  fact. 
In  most  cases— except  for  farming  special- 
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Izcd  crops — corporate  farms  have  operated 
at  a  loss  and  have  been  disbanded. 

3.  Large  corporation  farming  throws  the 
family  farm  Into  competition  against  large 
corporations  which  are  not  dependent  on 
farming  for  their  existence. 

Corporations  can  take  advantage  of  econ- 
omies of  size,  market  power  and  specialized 
management,  all  of  which  are  associated  with 
large  operations  at  the  expense  of  family 
farmers. 

4.  Corporate  farming  takes  the  manage- 
nent  of  and  the  returns  from  farming  out  of 
the  hands  of  farmers. 

6.  Corporate  farming  removes  the  liability 
from  the  stockholders  for  any  action  taken 
by  the  corporation  that  results  In  liability 
for  negligence — resulting  from  personal  In- 
Jury  or  property  damage.  The  shareholder 
could  lose  only  his  Investment  in  stock  un- 
less he  was  the  corporate  employee  who  com- 
mitted the  alleged  negligent  act.  Share- 
hcHders  are  not  responsible  for  contracts  and 
debts  of  the  corporation. 

6.  Corporate  reaction  time  to  matters  re- 
quiring policy  change  can  be  much  slower 
than  the  optimum  interval  required  for 
efficiency.  The  corporation's  control  by  the 
majority  stockholder  can  be  adverse  to  profit- 
able operation,  especially  If  that  individual 
Is  unfamiliar  with  fanning  and  farm  tech- 
nology. 

7.  A  corporation  cannot  act  as  responsibly 
as  a  good  farmer  citizen. 

As  an  example,  the  Kansas  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict Law  requires  that  qualified  voters  for 
district  election  and  persons  eligible  to  hold 
a  position  as  a  director  or  other  officer  be 
both  an  elector  and  a  landowner.  For  that 
reason,  a  corporation  does  not  qualify  as 
a  voter  under  Kansas  law.  If  a  stockholder  or 
officer  of  the  corporation  does  not  indi- 
vidually own  land,  the  corporation  ownership 
of  land  results  In  the  stockholder  or  officer 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  a  district 
election.  The  stockholder  also  is  denied  the 
right  to  be  elected  and  to  serve  as  a  director 
or  officer  of  an  irrigation  district.  This  Ulus- 
tratlon  emphasizes  a  disadvantage  which  pre- 
vails when  a  farm  family  conveys  all  of  the 
family  real  estate  to  a  family  corporation. 

8.  Corporate  farming  could  result  In  a  loss 
of  tax  revenues  to  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. 

For  instance,  a  farming  corporation  with  a 
net  Income  in  the  $20,000  to  $25,000  range 
would  be  taxed  at  the  22  per  cent  federal  tax 
level,  while  an  individual  farmer  with  the 
same  net  Income  range  would  be  taxed  In 
the  40  per  cent  bracket.  Presumably,  there 
would  be  a  similar  proportionate  loss  in  state 
revenue. 

9.  If  the  corporate  farm  Is  used  to  pass  on 
the  ownership  of  a  farm  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  an  estate  tax  loss  in  federal 
and  state  revenues  would  result. 

Beyond  these  nine  reasons  for  maintaining 
our  current  method  of  providing  Americans 
with  ample  food  products,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  these  questions  about  the  kind  of 
nation  we  are  building: 

Will  It  consist  of  teeming,  troubled  cities 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wasted  rural  land- 
scape on  the  other?  Will  a  citizen  in  the 
United  States  be  able  to  find  a  decent,  in- 
dependent life  In  a  small  town  or  on  their 
own  farm  land?  Or  will  he  be  a  nameless 
worker  In  a  vast  food  processing  combine, 
managed  by  a  corporate  owner? 

Will  rural  America  be  dominated  by  Its 
own  citizens,  or  by  absentees  who  care  greatly 
about  profits  and  Uttle  about  the  quality  of 
our  farm  heritage? 

We  need  to  continue  our  efforts  to  Im- 
prove rural  towns  and  communities.  We  need 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  Improve  our  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  Job  opportunities  In 
rural  America.  We  should  continue  our 
efforts  to  enhance  agriculture,  so  the  fanner 
can  do  better  and  so  his  children  will  find 
opportunities  In  agriculture. 
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I  recently  sent  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  a  program  designed  to  enhance 
agriculture  in  Kansas. 

Those  points  include : 

1.  Effective  means  must  be  found  to  halt 
the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers.  The  for- 
ward progress  and  development  of  our  na- 
tion must  Include  equitable  prices  and  an 
equitable  share  of  the  national  Income  for 
those  engaged  In  agricultvire. 

2.  Funds  made  available  for  farm  pro- 
grams should  not  be  reduced.  Programs 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  return  on  their  invest- 
ment and  for  their  labor  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

3.  We  should  hold  the  line  on  Import- 
ing farm  commodities  which  could  depress 
markets  for  the  American  farmer's  produce. 

4.  Provisions  shovQd  be  made  for  supplying 
low  Interest  rate  loans  In  adequate  amounts 
so  farmers  can  compete  In  this  highly  com- 
petitive economic  society. 

5.  IV)  halt  the  migration  from  rural  to 
urban  centers,  federal  programs  should  be 
provided  to  rural  areas  with  the  same  at- 
tention and  concessions  which  have  been 
made  available  to  urban  communities. 
Greater  emphasis  must  1:^  placed  on  rural 
medical  health,  rural  housing,  rural  water 
and  sewage  systems  and  rural  telephone 
services.  These  are  vital  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  farm  families  and  all  other 
persons  in  rural  areas. 

6.  Efforts  should  be  focused  on  whole- 
someness  and  quality  of  product  and  safe, 
attractive  packaging.  Search  for  new  uses 
and  new  markets  for  agricultural  products 
should  be  Intensified — particularly  In  the 
area  of  International  markets.  I  am  enthu- 
siastic about  the  potential  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.  and  of  MIATCO,  the  Mld-Amer- 
Ica  International  Agri-Trade  CouncU.  orga- 
nized, promoted  and  directed  by  agriculture 
departments  in  12  mldwestem  states.  These 
are  progressive  moves  In  an  area  vital  to 
agriculture. 

7.  Careful  attention  shovUd  be  given  to 
transportation  rate  structures  and  their  ef- 
fect upon  farm  commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  agri-business  in  our  area  This  Is  an 
item  of  most  urgent  consideration. 

8.  Agriculture,  as  the  nation's  largest  and 
most  basic  Industry,  merits  recognition  as  a 
department  of  federal  government.  I  re- 
peatedly have  expressed  my  concern  regard- 
ing the  proposal  to  fragment  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  Is 
so  important  to  the  complex  Industry  of 
nationwide  production  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  commodities.  I  was  pleased 
when  President  Nixon  abandoned  his  earlier 
position  and  annoimced  he  no  longer  favored 
dissolving  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  American  farmer  deserves 
a  department  identified  with  his  concerns  at 
the  cabinet  level. 

9.  We  must  maintain  research  In  areas  of 
crippling  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
parasites  which  rob  the  profits  from  agri- 
culture. Similarly,  we  must  Insist  upon  re- 
search to  develop  new  and  expanded  uses  of 
farm  commodities — especially  those  which 
experience  distressed  markets. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  road  to  national 
prosperity  starts  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
countryside  of  our  nation.  We  cannot  have 
a  prosperous  rural  America  without  a  strong 
farm  economy. 

The  family  farmer,  not  the  corporation.  Is 
the  answer  to  a  better  quality  of  life  in  our 
state  and  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Ivan  (for  himself).  I  might  add  one 
thing,  that  while  we  measure  many  of  the 
great  benefits  and  assets  of  the  family  farm 
ill  terms  of  economics,  that  for  those  who 
live  in  the  Salina  area  or  In  the  State  of 
Kansas,  who  go  back  to  the  home  places 
which  no  longer  exist,  those  who  drive 
through  our  countryside  and  recall  the  pec^le 
that  have  worked  hard  there  and  who  in 
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Influence  have  passed  many  others — ^thou- 
sands, If  not  millions  of  other  generations. 
In  this  generation  who  go  not  only  to  places 
In  Kansas  but  around  the  world — who  have 
the  strength  of  character  and  inner  self-dis- 
cipline, willingness  to  work  and  to  be  con- 
structive members  of  this  society,  Is  certainly 
something  that  while  difficult  to  measure  In 
economic  terms  cannot  be  discounted  as  far 
as  its  importance  Insofar  as  maintaining  the 
family  farm. 

We  are  very  happy  that  you  chose  Kansas 
and  Salina  as  a  site  for  your  hearing,  and 
we  certainly  welcome  all  those  who  come  from 
around  Kansas  to  our  state.  We  hope  that 
you'll  enjoy  everything  but  the  March  wind, 
and  that  that  won't  be  too  bad.  and  that 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  get  around  our 
state  and  see  how  beautiful  it  Is.  Just  like 
the  red  dust  of  Oklahoma  doesn't  blow  any- 
more, the  dust  of  Kansas  doesn't  blow.  We're 
now  sort  of  a  state  of  lakes  and  a  great  agri- 
culture community,  and  we  are  pleased  that 
you  could  gather  information  from  those  of 
us  who  are  so  concerned  about  It. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  I'm  glad  that 
you  could  be  here  to  represent  Governor 
Docking,  who  is  Indeed  an  old  and  highly 
respected  friend  of  mine,  for  that  participa- 
tion. I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

You  bald  something  about  strength  of 
communities.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  the  Idea, 
as  you  know,  that  the  social  and  political  In- 
stitutions on  which  our  form  of  government 
depends  were  probably  best  maintained  and 
strengthened  when  people  lived  In  small  and 
rural  communities,  etc.  A  lot  of  people  have 
come  to  think  of  that  as  kind  of  an  old- 
fashioned  notion.  A  study  was  made  In  Cali- 
fornia of  two  communities,  one  called  Arvln 
and  the  other  called  Dlnuba.  Both  com- 
munities are  about  exactly  alike,  except  that 
In  Arvln  a  big  corporation  owns  most  of  the 
land  and  the  people  who  live  there  are  pri- 
marily workers,  whereas  in  Dinuba  the  peo- 
ple are  mostly  Independent  farmers.  It  U 
amazing  the  difference  as  to  breakdown  In 
social  and  political  institutions,  particularly 
the  one  where  an  outside  corporation  owns 
everything.  Anyone  who  would  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  that  study.  If  you'll  drop  me  a  note 
I'll  send  It  to  you.  I  think  It's  right  In  line 
with  what  you've  said,  and  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Thank  you. 

Attorney  General  Vern  Miller,  State 
OF  Kansas 

Senator  Harris.  Is  Attorney  General  Vern 
MUler  here  yet?  Oh  yes,  there  you  are. 
(Applause) 

Attorney  General  Miller.  Senator,  I  want 
to  apologize  for  being  a  little  late. 

Senator  Harris.  Not  at  all. 

Attorney  General  Miller.  I  was  right  on 
schedule  until  I  came  to  a  street  that  was 
blocked  by  a  train.  After  seeing  It  sitting 
there  for  awhUe,  It  finally  dawned  on  me 
that  it  certainly  was  property  in  the  form  of 
corporations.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

Senator  Harris.  General,  we'll  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  coming. 

Attorney  General  Miller.  Thank  you.  First. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  prej- 
udices In  this  area,  but  I  wanted  to  state 
that,  like  John  Ivan,  I  was  raised  on  a  small 
farm  out  of  Wichita,  Kansas — Just  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  appreciate  very  much  being  asked  to  come 
and  also  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  statement  m  regard  to  corporate  farm- 
ing in  Kansas : 

I  am  appearing  here  today  because  I  am 
concerned  about  certain  aspects  of  corporate 
farming  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  Recently 
several  Kansas  citizens  who  have  small  farm- 
ing operations  contacted  my  office  to  com- 
plain about  what  they  feel  Is  a  violation  of 
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certain  Kansas  statutes  which  place  restric- 
tions on  corporations  engaged  in  the  btisiness 
of  managing,  owning  or  controlling  large 
tracts  of  lands  and  engaging  in  agricultural 
or  horticultural  business  operations.  In  par- 
ticular, they  allege  that  certain  out-of-state 
corporations  are  engaging  in  certain  types  of 
agricultural  business  in  Kansas  in  violation 
of  K.S.A.  1971  supplement  17-2701.  They  al- 
lege that  these  corporations  own,  control  or 
manage  more  than  five  thousand  acres  in 
violation  of  the  statute  and  that  certain  of 
these  corporations  are  In  the  process  of  sell- 
ing stock  to  more  than  ten  stockholders 
which  would  also  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute  if  it  Is  true.  They  also  question 
whether  or  not  all  the  Incorporators  of  these 
corporations  are  residents  o;  the  state  of 
Kansas  which  they  are  required  to  be.  Their 
general  fear  is  that  huge  conglomerate  farm- 
ing operations  will  restrain  trade,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  set  prices,  and  will  in  general 
be  detrimental  to  the  small  farmer  of  this 
State  who  has  been  the  backbone  of  this 
State  throughout  our  history.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  about  this  situation  and  share 
their  apprehensions  that  large  corporations 
engaging  in  the  business  of  farming  opera- 
tions and  related  activities  may  have  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  small  farmer. 

I  have  assigned  personnel  to  Investigate 
these  complaints  to  determine  If  the  allega- 
tions made  by  them  are  well  founded,  pres- 
ently the  Investigation  is  underway,  and  I 
hope  to  have  it  concluded  soon.  Should  we 
determine  that  any  violations  have  taken 
place,  we  will  bring  whatever  appropriate 
actions  are  indicated  to  prohibit  any  viola- 
tions of  Kansas  law. 

So  that  you  will  be  more  Informed  regard- 
ing the  statutes  dealing  with  this  area  of 
concern.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
Kansas  law  states  no  domestic  corporation 
shall  be  organized  and  no  foreign  corpora- 
tion shall  be  given  permission  to  do  business 
In  this  State  for  the  purpose. of  engaging 
In  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  business 
of  producing,  planning,  raising,  harvesting, 
or  gathering  of  wheat,  com,  grain,  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  rye  or  potatoes  or  the  milking 
of  cows  for  dairy  purposes  except  that  a 
domestic  corporation  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  In  the  above-mentioned  ac- 
tivities if  the  following  circumstances  pre- 
vaU: 

1.  Such  a  domestic  corporation  does  not 
have   more   than  ten  stockholders. 

2.  All  of  the  stockholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  Individuals,  trustees,  natural  or  cor- 
porate, under  trust  Instruments  wherein  In- 
dividuals or  classes  of  individuals  are  des- 
ignated as  primary  or  principal  beneficiaries 
or  guardians,  conservators,  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators of  Individuals. 

3.  All  of  the  Incorporators  must  be  resi- 
dents of  this  State. 

4.  Such  corporation  does  not  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  own,  control,  manage 
or  supervise  a  total  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land. 

5.  None  of  the  stockholders  own  stock 
In  any  other  corporation  authorized  to  en- 
gage In  any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
business  of  producing,  planning,  raising, 
harvesting  or  gathering  of  wheat,  corn, 
grain,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye  or  potatoes 
or  the  milking  of  cows  for  dairy  purposes. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  In 
the  Interest  of  conservation  a  corporation 
either  foreign  or  domestic  which  is  orga- 
nized for  coal  mining  purposes  may  engage 
In  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  business 
on  land  owned  by  It  which  has  been  strip 
mined  for  coal. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  no  criminal 
sanctions  set  forth  In  the  statute  which 
would  allow  us  to  ask  for  criminal  penal- 
ties after  obtaining  a  conviction.  However, 
the  attorney  general's  office  does  have  the 
power  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  dissolve,  oust 
and  enjoin  any  corporation  which  Is  In  vlo- 
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latlon  of  the  above-mentioned  section*. 
Should  we  determine  from  our  investigation 
that  any  corporation  either  foreign  or 
domestic  is  In  violation  of  those  sections,  we 
will  immediately  proceed  against  them. 

As  mentioned  above,  presently  we  have 
severtU  corporations  under  investigation,  but 
since  the  investigations  are  pending  and 
at  this  time  inconclusive,  I  think  it  best 
not  to  mention  the  names  of  those  corpora- 
tions or  any  Individuals  associated  with 
them.  I  might  add  that  we  are  concerned 
about  subtle  nuineuvers  by  Individuals  or 
corporations  which  tend  to  violate  the  leg- 
islative intent  and  produce  a  situation 
detrimental  to  the  small  farmer  in  this  State. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
address  you  and  we  thank  Senator  Harris 
for  his  efforts  to  aid  the  small  farmers  of 
this  State. 

John  Stengel,  President,  Rockt  Mountain 
Fahmer's  Union 

Senator  Harris.  Next  I'll  call  on  Mr.  John 
Stencel,  President  of  Rocky  Mountain  Farm- 
ers Union,  and  Mr.  Madlll  Barnes,  Legisla- 
tive Director  of  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers 
Union. 

But,  first,  I  want  to  introduce  some  Okla- 
homans  who  are  here.  This  is  Rudolph  Buck- 
wald,  who  is  on  the  Board  of  the  Cotton 
Electric  Cooperative  down  in  my  hometown 
of  Walters.  He  is  here  visiting  his  son,  Don, 
who  lives  up  here.  We're  glad  you're  here. 
There  are  other  Oklahomans  in  the  audience 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  U  each  of  you 
would  introduce  yourself.  (Introduction  of 
guests ) 

John  Stencel.  Senator  Harris,  it  is  Indeed 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  us  to  come 
from  Colorado  to  be  in  Kansas  to  testify. 
I  would  also  like  to  Introduce  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Farmers  Union's  Legislative  Director, 
Madill  Barnes,  who  is  seated  here  with  me: 

Senator  Harris,  members  of  the  staff,  ladles 
and  gentlemen — My  name  is  John  Stencel. 
I  am  President  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Farm- 
ers Union  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  Executive  Board.  I  am  ap- 
pearing here  this  afternoon  on  behalf  of  that 
organization  and  also  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  Our  National  president  Tony  De- 
chant  wishes  me  to  relay  his  sincere  apologies 
for  not  being  here  himself,  but,  unfortu- 
nately he  was  called  to  Washington,  where 
hopefully  he  is  figuring  out  some  way  to 
sneak  some  meaningful  farm  legislation  by 
the  administration,  (laughter) 

Senator,  we  of  the  Farmers  Union  want  to 
thank  you  for  affording  us  the  opportunity 
to  focus  the  country's  attention  upon  a  prob- 
lem that  you  and  I  know  is  tearing  at  the 
heart  of  our  way  of  life — that  is  the  sinister 
entrance  of  the  corporate  conglomerate  upon 
the  rural  community. 

Because  I  am  here  in  a  double  role.  I  would 
like  to  divide  my  remarks  to  first  deal  gen- 
erally on  a  national  level  and  then  move 
into  some  specific  problems  that  are  peculiar 
to  our  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

First,  it  should  go  without  saying  that  the 
Farmers  Union,  being  a  family  farm  organi- 
zation and  proud  of  it,  is  philosophically  ab- 
solutely, unequlvocably,  100 To,  opposed  to 
large  corporations — whose  interests  are  pre- 
dominantly other  than  farming — encroach- 
ing in  any  way  on  farming.  (I  qualify  the 
corp>orate  definition  because  there  are  many 
bona  fide  family  farms  which  are  incor- 
porated under  Subchapter  "S"  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  code,  and  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  not  speaking  about 
these  operations.) 

The  Farmers  Union  membership  feels  so 
strongly  about  this  Issue  that  our  national 
convention  held  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  re- 
peated on  the  first  page  of  our  policy  state- 
ment a  special  section  called  "The  Family 
Farm"  and,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  it 
to  you : 
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A  "family  farm"  is  a  production  unit  where 
the  family  furnishes  its  own  capital  and 
management,  takes  the  economic  risk,  and 
provides  most  of  the  labor  (peak  seasons  ex- 
cepted;. 

1.  Why  Preserve  the  Family  Farm: 

The  family  farm  is  the  keystone  of  our 
highly  successful  agricultural  system.  The 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  nation  is  in- 
creasingly related  to  preservation  of  a  family 
farm  pattern  of  agriculture. 

Studies  Indicate  that  large-scale  (includ- 
ing corporate)  farms  are  not  more  efficient 
than  family  farms.  Competitive  advantages 
that  large-scale  and  corporate  farms  can 
have  over  family  farms  include  access  to  ade- 
quate operating  capital  and  the  ability  to 
shift  earnings  from  non-farm  business  into 
farming  to  avoid  payment  of  interest  and  to 
take  tax  losses  on  fanning  operations.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  management  of  a 
farm  is  taken  away  from  those  who  supply 
the  management,  labor,  and  capital,  there  is 
loss  of  initiative,  skill,  and  prudent  Judgment 
which  have  made  possible  the  efficiency  and 
abundant  production  of  our  family  farm 
agriculture. 

The  efficiency  criterion,  moreover.  Is  In- 
sufficient to  judge  which  pattern  of  agricul- 
ture is  most  consistent  with  the  over-all  in- 
terests of  America.  A  number  of  interests  and 
groups  suffer  ill  effects  from  corporate  (non- 
family  farm)  agriculture  and  the  migration 
to  the  cities  of  farm  families:  (1)  Non-metro- 
politan communities  lose  families  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  their  taxes  which  support 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  rural  institu- 
tions; (2)  main  street  businesses  (banks, 
farm  Implement  dealerships,  etc.) ,  dependent 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  families, 
face  bankruptcy  due  to  volume  out-of-state 
buying — a  common  practice  of  corporate 
farms:  (3)  consumers  will  exjjerience  higher, 
"administered"  food  prices  due  to  the  con- 
centration of  market  power  In  corporate 
agriculture:  (4)  urban  areas  face  Increased 
demands  for  housing,  sewage  disposal,  wel- 
fare, and  other  service  programs  due  to  over- 
crowding; and  (5)  environmental  protection 
for  the  entire  nation  can  best  be  maintained 
through  the  preservation  of  family-type  farm 
operators. 

Senator  Harris.  I  wsmt  to  comment  on  the 
migration  of  people  from  the  farms  and 
small  towns  to  the  cities.  I  was  on  the  Kerner 
Commission,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we 
came  across  In  studying  the  problems  In  the 
cities  In  1967  was  exactly  that.  You  can't 
keep  up  with  the  problems  In  these  cities,  if 
people  continue  to  move  on  into  them  at  the 
rate  they  have  been  doing  in  the  past. 

One  thing  I  think  we  need  to  do  is  to  con- 
vince people  who  live  in  cities  how  their  in- 
terests are  Involved  In  these  kinds  of  sub- 
jects and  In  a  populous  rural  America.  The 
second  thing  is  something  I  alluded  to  awhile 
ago  about  environment.  It  Just  stands  to 
reason  that  the  more  people  you  concentrate 
In  a  smaller  space,  the  more  difficult  both 
your  air  and  water  pollution  problems  are 
going  to  be.  There  again,  is  a  thing,  I  think, 
we  need  to  bring  to  the  attention  more  of 
people  who  live  in  the  cities  as  to  their  stake 
in  these  kind  of  issues  in  rural  America. 

John  Stengel.  Very  true.  Those  one  million 
people  who  have  moved  to  the  cities  In  the 
last  20  years  have  greatly  added  to  the  prob- 
lems that  the  cities  have  today.  We  should 
have  kept  those  people  In  the  rural  areas  to 
begin  with. 

2.  Why  Public  Policy  Should  be  Used  to 
Preserve  Family-farm  Aprlciilture: 

Some  of  those  points  you  were  Just  making 
are  mentioned  right  here.  The  United  States 
In  1972  has  a  "mixed"  economy.  In  which 
the  market  has  been  modified  and  circum- 
vented In  various  ways  by  corporate  struc- 
ture for  businesses,  by  tariffs  and  import  re- 
strictions, by  laws  for  fair  trade  pricing  and 
fair  competition,  by  exclusive  franchises  and 
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an  assured  return  on  investment  for  the  util- 
ities, by  restriction  of  entry  Into  certain 
trades  and  professions,  and  by  collective  bar- 
gaining for  workers.  The  independent  family 
farmer  stands  virtually  alone  as  the  textbook 
example  of  free  competition  In  the  United 
States  economy. 

We  reaffirm  the  National  Farmers  Union's 
position  that  federal  governmental  policies 
and  programs  are  essential  to  protect  family 
farmers  against  the  hazards  of  the  market- 
place where  almost  everyone  else,  except  the 
farmer,  is  protected.  The  power  of  public 
policy  must  be  used  to  sustain  the  inde- 
pendent farmer  In  an  economy  which  is 
otherwise  strongly  organized — In  which  most 
other  production  Is  planned,  most  market- 
ings are  rationed,  and  most  prices  and  profits 
are  administered. 

Our  former  national  president  James  Pat- 
ton,  as  those  who  know  him  would  suspect, 
stated  the  case  more  colorfully  and  aggres- 
sively when  he  keynoted  our  Rocky  Moun- 
tain convention  last  year. 

He  said,  ".  . .  I'm  absolutely  convinced  that 
bigness  does  not  mean  efficiency.  You  ought 
to  try  and  ride  on  the  Penn-Central  Rail- 
road. The  biggest  one  In  the  business  Is  bust- 
ed; It's  broke,  and  you  can't  get  anywhere 
on  It.  I  wouldn't  say  that  General  Motors, 
the  largest  corporation  in  the  world.  Is  exact- 
ly efficient  when  they  have  to  recall  some 
500  or  600  thousand  cars.  They  can  do  it 
because  they  have  no  competition.  I  don't 
think  that  big  farms  atd  Integrated  Agri- 
business Is  the  answer.  What  people  are 
really  talking  alx)ut  when  they  want  to  elim- 
inate the  famUy  farm  and  Integrate  every- 
thing Is  to  gain  a  monopoly  In  agriculture 
so  they  can  predetermine  their  prices  by 
monopoly  practices  Just  the  same  as  big 
business  does.  Just  the  same  as  General  Mo- 
tors does  and  Just  the  same  as  the  steel 
industry  did  until  World  War  Two." 

I  quote  this  particular  statement  of  Jim's 
because  It  specifically  challenges  the  thought 
that  somehow  corporate  efficiencies  will  bring 
lower  food  prices.  This  is  a  bugaboo  that 
came  from  the  Benson  years,  and  I  think 
that  we  as  a  farm  organization  perhaps  were 
remiss  in  not  zeroing  in  on  that  point  then. 

America  was  in  awe  with  the  corporate 
producing  power  then  and  the  new-found 
affluence  of  the  mainstream  American  was 
Indeed  awesome.  We  were  all  moving  into 
wall-to-wall  carpeted,  lawn-surrounded,  sub- 
urban homes.  We  got  TV's,  two  cars  In  every 
garage.  Was  It  any  wonder  .that  Ralston 
Purina  would  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to 
be  the  one  to  put  a  chicken  in  every  pot? 
Unfortunately,  given  that  general  frame  of 
mind,  it  was  accepted  on  face  value  that  of 
course  Ralston  would  do  it  more  efficiently. 

I  am  happy  to  say  there  are  signs  the  tide 
is  turning,  though,  but  unfortunately  It  is 
only  after  many  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
It  have  paid  the  price.  To  return  to  the 
chicken  example,  hundreds  upon  thousands 
of  farms  have  been  financially  squashed  out 
of  business  by  the  ruthless  contract-purchas- 
ing practices  of  Ralston  Purina  and  the  side 
effects  have  been  the  slow  strangling  of  towns 
and  counties  and  a  way  of  life.  These  prac- 
tices are  now  getting  more  scrutiny  by  every- 
one. .  .  including  the  housewives  who  check 
the  prices  stamped  on  those  checkerboard- 
square  wrappers.  Hearings  such  as  this  one 
are  beginning  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
press.  And  perhaps,  the  most  heartening  of 
all,  the  few  farmers  left  are  beginning  to  or- 
ganize. Their  struggle  has  been  tough  and 
because  they  don't  receive  the  federal  pro- 
tection afforded  other  bargaining  groups, 
their  treatment  has  been  rough.  I  hope  that 
you.  Senator,  may  be  able  to  take  your  hear- 
ings to  Arkansas  and  hear,  first  hand,  the  re- 
taliatory treatment  some  of  these  farmers 
have  received  as  a  result  of  their  organiza- 
tion efforts. 

In  short,  Americans  were  duped  Into  ac- 
cepting at  face  value  that  conglomerate  ac- 
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tlTlty  In  agriculture  would  necessarily  bring 
more  efficiency.  And  all  too  often,  those  who 
wanted  to  protect  the  family  farm  as  a  way 
of  life  were  cowed  Into  accepting,  or  at  least 
not  speaking  out  against,  this  assumption. 
They  left  it  unchallenged  and  turned  to  other 
related  problems,  which  I  hasten  to  add 
were  no  less  real.  We  all  discussed  the  so- 
called  side  effects  of  the  corporations  buying 
from  major  suppliers  or  directly  from  the 
manufacturer,  leaving  the  local  merchant 
without  customers.  We  discussed  generally 
the  decay  of  the  rural  way  of  life,  and  more 
recently  we  have  been  calling  attention  to 
the  pressures  the  rural  emigration  has  been 
placing  on  the  cities.  Environmentalists 
have  of  late  been  calling  attention  to  the 
damage  caused  by  the  demands  on  the  land 
of  the  heavily  fertilized  one-crop  production 
of  the  corporate  operations. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  corporate 
entrance  Into  agriculture  has  yet  to  show  one 
instance  of  Improved  efficiency  by  their  own 
corporate  standards.  To  me,  corporate  effi- 
ciency would  Include  such  yardsticks  as  pro- 
ducing more  of  It  better  for  less  money. 

But  sticking  to  my  poultry  example  (which 
is  an  example  of  a  commodity  market  almost 
totally  by  so-called  agribusiness),  which  of 
these  criteria  has  been  fulfilled?  None.  In 
short,  they  have  flunked  by  their  own  rules. 
Ken  Monfort,  President  of  Monfort  of  Colo- 
rado—one of  the  nation's  largest  feedlot  and 
slaughter  operations,  says  simply  that  no 
other  form  of  farming  will  ever  out-produce 
the  family  farmer. 

Tet,  the  corporate  invasion  continues  like 
a  cancer,  and  ironically  Just  when  much  of 
the  country  Is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  Its 
real  effect,  the  current  administration  gives 
us  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  has  long 
been  the  country's  most  prominent  apologist 
for  the  Benson  years.  Earl  Butz  and  his  pro- 
g^rams  can  best  be  described  as  an  anachro- 
nism designed  on  those  old  corporate  effi- 
ciency theories  which  thankfully  seem  on 
their  way  out  the  window. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  an  adminis- 
tration truly  attuned  to  "where  It  Is  at",  so 
to  speak,  would  know  what  to  do.  For  In- 
stance, It  could  be: 

Trust-busting  companies  like  Tenneco  and 
Ralston  Purina,  Instead  of  trading  personnel 
with  them. 

Pushing  such  combined  farm  group  efforts 
as  the  Coalition  Farm  Bill  instead  of  killing 
them. 

Pushing  for  farm  marketing  bills  with 
teeth  In  them  such  as  those  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Mondale  and  Congressman  Bergland, 

And  reorganizing  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Into  a  force  to  Improve  rural  life 
Just  as  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  is  a  force  for  the  cities, 
instead  of  trying  to  do  away  with  it. 

These  are  not  radical  suggestions.  They 
would  simply  help  rural  America  regain  a 
(air  position  in  the  give  and  take  free  enter- 
prise system  that  is  such  a  basic  part  of  our 
ideals. 

I  realize  that  these  remarks  are  not  very 
spedflc,  but  I  hope  others  might  bring  mora 
specific  Information  from  their  regions. 

In  my  schizophrenic  role,  I  would  like  to 
move  on  now  to  my  regional  role  as  president 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union  and  men- 
tion a  couple  of  more  specific  points  having 
to  do  with  my  area. 

The  corporate  interest  In  the  farm  lands 
of  my  area  (Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico)  la  menacing,  but  for  different  rea- 
sons than  elsewhere.  Rather  than  buying  up 
our  farm  and  ranch  lands  in  order  to  gain 
control  of  the  farm  Industry,  they  come 
to  our  area  for  the  land  Itself. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
large  conglomerate-operated  ranching  ef- 
forts. There  are  many  corporate-owned  sheep 
and  cattle  operations  in  all  three  states,  and 
their  operation  brings  all  the  attendant 
problems  usually  discussed. 
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I  should  add,  parenthetically,  that  we  are 
heartened  by  one  noticeable  withdrawal  from 
the  arena — Gates  Rubber  Company.  In  1967, 
Gates,  which  bad  for  years  stuck  to  Its  P's 
and  Q's  and  made  only  Industrial  rubber 
products  such  as  tires  and  V-belts,  suddenly 
got  the  diversification  fever.  It  bought  the 
Learjet  Company  located  not  far  from  here 
In  Wichita  and  a  startUng  amount  of  land 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  Colorado. 

The  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that 
Gates  was  going  to  saturate  a  previously  dry- 
land farming  area  with  deep  irrigation  wells 
and  grow  wheat,  pinto  beans,  sugar  beets  and 
experiment  with  truck  farming.  Cynical  ob- 
servers pointed  out  that  Gates  had  ex- 
perienced a  terribly  successful  business  year 
and  had  a  lot  of  cash  around  dangerously 
within  the  grasp  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  diversification  effort. 
The  more  cynical  even  suggested  that  if 
the  well-drilling  program  was  a  success,  the 
value  of  the  land  would  soar  from  under  100 
dollars  per  acre  to  over  a  thousand.  The  re- 
sult, they  said,  would  be  that  tax  dollars 
would  suddenly  become  equipment  invest- 
ment and  wisked  out  ot  the  government's 
hands  on  depreciation  schedviles.  And,  finally, 
the  money  spent  would  be  multiplied  geo- 
metrically in  the  stock  portfolios  on  the 
assets  column.  The  story  has  an  unexpected 
ending,  however;  the  Learjet  operation  ran 
Into  unexpected  rough  sledding,  neatly  tak- 
ing care  of  Gates'  excess  cash  problems,  so 
Gates  turned  Its  back  on  the  agribusiness 
operation. 

I  would  like  to  repeat,  before  moving  on, 
however,  a  conversation  with  a  dryland 
wheat  farmer  from  nearby  Benkleman,  Ne- 
braska, by  the  name  of  Jim  Sys.  Jim  is  one 
of  many  sons  of  a  Czech  imigrant  who  home- 
steaded  In  that  country.  He  and  his  brothers 
each  own  their  own  farms  which  have  grown 
Into  resLSonably  profitable  operations.  They 
are  subject  t«  all  the  adversity  that  Mother 
Nature  can  serve  up:  wind,  drought,  hall 
and  floods,  but  due  to  their  hard  work,  each 
has  made  a  go  of  It. 

When  Jim  heard  of  the  Gates'  effort,  he 
was  impressed  with  the  Idea.  Capitalization 
had  always  been  his  main  problem  and  Gates 
obviously  had  that  solved.  He  went  to  look, 
and  was  even  going  to  apply  for  a  foreman's 
job  he  had  heard  was  open.  His  face  clouds 
when  he  tells  what  he  saw,  though,  and  he 
never  asked  for  the  job.  He  said  there  was 
more  equipment  than  he  and  his  family  could 
have  used  on  ten  such  operations  Just  strewn 
around  the  yard  and  decaying.  He  said  no- 
body cared;  there  was  no  pride.  He  was  to- 
tally repulsed  by  that  kind  of  waste.  Jim 
calls  what  he  saw  "un-American"  and  he  Is 
fond  of  equating  it  with  his  picture  of  farm- 
ing behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  last  year  ws«  Jim's  best  year  ever; 
so  maybe  there  Is  hope. 

The  real  problem  with  which  I  would  like 
to  deal  Is  beyond  this  and  Is  more  complex 
and  Insidiously  subtle.  The  problem  Involves 
the  corporate  role  In  the  buying  of  farm 
lands  for  non-farm  development  purposes. 

As  I  am  svire  you  are  aware.  Senator,  the 
Rockies  which  stretch  the  length  of  my  area 
are  now  under  severe  pressures  of  land  specu- 
lation and  development,  and  the  large  cor- 
porate role  in  this  is  increasing.  My  old  friend, 
Ralston  Purina,  Is  one  of  the  culprits  in  this 
regard,  having  just  bought  out  the  faltering 
Keystone  ski  area  near  Dillon,  Colorado. 
Others  include  LTV,  which  is  involved  in  the 
development  of  Steamboat  Springs,  and 
Great  Western  United,  which  has  spread 
from  simple  sugar  manufacture  to  city  de- 
velopment in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 

Another  category  would  Include  those  cor- 
porate giants  relocating  In  Colorado  who  have 
gotten  into  the  land  development  business 
on  the  side.  Included  here  would  be  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  which  is  locating  in 
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Windsor,  Colorado,  and  most  recently,  the 
Johns-Mansville  Company  which  has  an- 
nounced it  will  move  to  an  area  south  of 
Littleton,  Colorado.  Both  companies  have 
bought  up  large  tracts  of  farm  and  ranch 
land  far  in  excess  of  what  they  actually  need 
for  plant  facilities.  They  are.  In  fact,  build- 
ing company  towns  like  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  result  Is  that  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
turning  their  attention  from  the  problems 
of  staying  In  farming,  such  as  getting  a  good 
price  for  their  products,  to  making  an  almost 
immoral  killing  on  their  land.  But  again,  the 
farmer  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  forces 
over  which  he  has  little  or  no  controL  The/ 
companies  I  mentioned  are  friends  of  th4 
state  government,  which  has  in  recent  years 
been  preoccupied  with  development.  Their 
arrival  is  greeted  with  accommodation  and 
in  the  case  of  Johns-Manville  and  Kodak, 
they  are  wooed  Into  coming.  Those  upon 
whose  land  they  settle  get  out  with  a  fat 
check  and  are  happy.  A  few  neighbors  usu- 
ally profit,  too.  However,  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  stick  It  out  is  likely  to  be  in  for  a 
rough  time.  As  the  development  grows,  he  is 
faced  with  all  sorts  of  added  costs.  His  prop- 
erty mil  levy,  for  Instance,  is  based  upon  the 
estimated  land  value  and  skyrockets.  The 
cost  of  all  sorts  of  new  government  services, 
such  as  fire  and  police  protection  and  schools, 
drives  the  mil  levy  up. 

The  Increased  speculative  land  value  seem- 
ingly has  a  benefit,  too,  but  It  Is  a  false  one. 
The  farmer  is  In  a  position  to  swallow  the 
Increased  costs  because  be  Is  able  to  borrow 
more  on  his  land  each  year.  When  be  does 
finally  throw  in  the  towel,  however,  be  is 
faced  with  paying  almost  as  large  a  debt  as 
the  hyperinfiated  selling  price  he  receives. 

A  phenomena  we  are  beginning  to  see  now 
in  Colorado  Is  that  these  corporations,  after 
having  made  their  particular  mess  out  of  the 
countryside,  suddenly  become  environment 
conscious.  These  same  companies,  having  now 
gotten  tbeirs,  so  to  speak,  start  talking  of 
greenbelts,  zoning,  and  restricted  land  use. 
The  farmer  Is  then  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel  political  treacheries,  for  the  farmer 
faced  with  that  kind  of  "Pull  up  the  ladder. 
Jack,  I've  got  mine"  zoning  sees  bis  land 
value  plummet  and  faces  certain  mortgage 
foreclosure.  That  Is  why  today,  in  our  area 
at  least,  so  many  farmers  and  ranchers  seem 
to  support  the  most  reckless  of  land  abusers 
and  rapists. 

I  sometimes  susptect  that  the  financial  sue* 
cess  of  these  large  corporate  entities  comes 
only  because  they  have  squeezed  it  merci- 
lessly out  of  some  smaller  being,  and  not  be- 
cause they  have  ever  done  anything  better 
or  more  efficiently.  In  other  words,  they 
haven't  managed  to  build  anything  more 
attractive  or  cheaper  in  our  area.  In  the  end, 
their  developments  will  remain  attractive 
only  because  they  are  surrounded  by  large 
open  spaces  created  not  by  them,  but  by  gov- 
ernment, and  totally  at  the  exp>ense  of  the 
farmer  whom  Fate  put  next  door. 

This  is  a  problem  that  environmentalists 
and  farmers  must  Join  together  to  resolve, 
and  the  corporate  grants'  role  must  be  under- 
stood for  what  it  is.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  coped  with 
totally  at  the  state  level  because  the  corpo- 
rate Interests  are  simply  too  big  for  states  to 
handle.  The  companies,  too  often,  are  bigger 
than  the  state  financially  and  certainly  with 
more  resources  to  wage  a  legislative  war  than 
any  responsible  group  within  the  state. 

In  Colorado,  we  got  a  rough  example  of 
this  In  1969,  when  largely  as  a  reaction  to 
the  prospect  of  Gates  moving  into  the  cor- 
porate farming  arena,  the  Farmers  Union  and 
others  rallied  behind  a  bill  to  ban  non-farm 
corporations  from  agricultural  production. 
The  bUl  died  after  a  one-hour  hearing  by  a 
legislative  committee.  One  newspaper  head- 
lined the  action  "Visiting  Farmers  Cut  Off  by 
Corporation  Capitol  Scythe." 
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In  our  states.  Senator,  these  corporations 
enjoy  the  Gates'  approach — that  is — buying 
the  land,  playing  at  ranching  with  all  its 
attendant  tax  advantages,  and  biding  their 
time  until  it  U  time  to  start  development. 
There  must  be  a  well  thought-out,  federaUy 
promoted  land  policy  to  resolve  these  inequi- 
ties. This  country  has  historically  been  free 
and  easy  with  its  land  because  in  our  forma- 
tive years.  It  seemed  that  we  would  have  an 
Inexhaiistlble  supply.  As  a  result,  we  seem 
very  sophisticated  about  governing  ourselves 
in  virtually  any  area  except  our  land  use. 
Toward  land  use,  we  seem  to  be  zealous  anar- 
chists hell-bent  toward  our  own  self  de- 
struction. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  unchecked,  corpora- 
tions will  endlessly  seek  those  areas  of  the 
highest  profit  potential.  That  statement  in 
Its  pure  form  seems  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  unchallengeable. 
However,  corporations  whose  diverse  holdings 
give  them  the  power  to  control  the  market- 
place are  theoretically,  under  the  law,  subject 
to  anti-trust  action. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  they  con- 
trol the  marketplace — not  through  the  nor- 
mal forms  of  monopolistic  practices — but  be- 
cause of  their  size  they  can  control  the  law- 
making bodies  that  are  supposed  to  govern 
their  activities.  This  Includes  legislatures, 
county  commissioners  and  boards  of  various 
districts.  Any  new  policies  must  on  the  one 
hand  shore  up  the  governmental  agencies  so 
that  they  may  withstand  the  corporate  pres- 
Bvu-es  and  secondly,  attack  the  corporate  fi- 
nancial incentives  by  creating  attractive  al- 
ternatives for  those  farmers  and  ranchers 
Whom  these  corporate  developers  woo. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  policy  include  a 
land  bank  apparatus  to  bring  reparation  to 
those  farmers  caught  in  the  financial  eddies 
created  by  large  development  practices. 

We  should  have  strict  environmental  con- 
trol of  development  activities  through  the 
Interstate  Land  Sales  Act. 

Finally,  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
farm  must  be  a  fundamental  part  of  this 
land  program.  In  this  category,  I  would  men- 
tion again  the  proposals  made  earlier  to 
bring  strong  financial  support  to  the  family 
farmer  so  that  he  can  get  a  fair  price  for 
bis  work.  This  would  probably  do  more  than 
snythlng  to  end  his  preoccupation  with  con- 
verting his  farm  into  homesites  and  helter- 
skelter  development. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  is  happening  in 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  have  long  experi- 
enced the  kind  of  development  pressures 
being  fel*.  In  our  territory.  I  was  interested 
to  read  an  article  In  World  Agriculture  which 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
basic  points  keeping  Switzerland  out  of  the 
Common  Market  was  its  refusal  to  lower  its 
agriculture  prices  to  Common  Market  levels. 
The  reason  given  is  simply  that  Switzer- 
land has  found  the  best  way  to  resist  becom- 
ing totally  inundated  with  resort  develop- 
ment is  to  assure  its  farmers  a  fair  price  for 
their  products.  In  this  way,  farm  land  gets 
sold  generally  to  another  farmer  and  not  a 
land  speculator. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Harris.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  or 
supply   any   additional    information    I   can. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  1 
dent  have  any  specific  questions.  I  think 
your  statement  is  very  complete.  I  think  the 
last  note  is  really  the  Important  one  that 
when  people  can  make  a  living  out  of  farm- 
ing, naturally  that's  what  they  are  going  to 
be  doing  with  land.  That's  a  really  basic 
kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Stencel,  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
being  here,  and  also  ISi.  Barnes. 

John  Stencel.  We  thank  you  again,  Sen- 
ator. 
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Dale  Lyon,  Legislative  Director,  Farmers 
Union  in  Kansas 

Senator  Harris.  I'm  glad  to  see  so  many  of 
you  here  today.  We  have  a  lot  more  than  we 
had  anticipated.  We  like  that,  but  I  hate  for 
any  of  you  to  have  to  stand  up. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  Mr.  Lyon  of  the 
Farmers  Union  and  others  with  us  today, 
and  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  Mr.  Lyon,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Dale  Lyon.  Senator  Harris,  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  threat  of  corporate  farming  in  agricul- 
ture, and  we  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  us 
to  testify  today.  , 

I  do  want  to  identify  myself  further.  I  am 
a  farmer  and  I  moonlight  as  a  legislative 
agent — and  most  of  It  Is  done  In  the  moon- 
light. I'll  tell  you  that  (laughter)  .   .   . 

I  have  chosen.  Senator,  to  talk  about 
Kansas,  since  I  thought  we  would  have  prob- 
ably a  lot  of  testimony  nationally: 

We  are  privileged  at  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  threat  of  corporatism  In  agricul- 
ture and  we  appreciate  yoiur  Invitation  to 
testify. 

The  Farmers  Union  In  Kansas  has  long  op- 
posed corporate  forming  within  this  state, 
and  currently  is  working  to  improve  the 
Kansas  statutes  In  relation  to  corporate  farm- 
ing. To  this  end,  we  have  asked  Attorney 
General  Vem  Miller  to  attempt  to  enforce 
the  present  laws;  and  we  have  caused  a  bill 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Kansas  Legislature 
to  close  the  loopholes,  which  are  many. 

We  have  found  our  attorney  general  re- 
sponsive as  his  testimony  today  undoubtedly 
will  show. 

The  legislature  U  a  different  story.  Indeed, 
a  matter  to  which  I  will  address  myself  In 
a  few  moments. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  oppose  strong  laws 
to  regulate  corporate  farming  that  little  or 
none  exists  in  the  state  and  that  none  is  in 
the  offlng.  This  Is  not  true. 

Even  were  it  true,  however,  that  there  are 
no  corporate  farms  In  Kansas  and  no  corpo- 
rate land  ownership,  the  effects  of  the  corpo- 
rate philosophy  from  agriculture -related 
biislness,  and  in  our  land  grant  schools,  have 
long  since  left  their  irreversible  scars  on  the 
Great  Plains  of  Kansas  and  the  neighboring 
states. 

The  dying  towns,  the  towns  which  have 
completely  disappeared,  the  empty  farm 
houses,  the  rubble  of  abandoned  schools  and 
churches,  all  these  are  Just  as  much  caused 
by  the  corporate  economic  philosophy  as  any 
other  factor,  even  more  so,  we  believe. 

At  what  period  In  history  this  began  is 
hard  to  say,  but  its  ingredients  are  obvious. 
So-called  production  efficiency  Is  a  graveyard 
of  one  farm  entity  after  another. 

The  aura  of  efficiency,  taught  and  preached 
in  our  schools,  is  a  cover  for  many  economic 
sins  against  the  family  farmer.  The  Idea  of 
producing  more  and  more  without  consider- 
ing reasonable  markets,  the  downgrading  of 
diversification  which  was  the  best  bank  ac- 
count the  farmer  ever  had,  the  move  to  spe- 
cialization, of  using  capital  advantage  to 
enlarge  operations,  the  concentration  of  mar- 
kets, all  of  these  are  a  result  of  the  creeping 
corporate  economic  philosophy. 

These  preachments  and  their  acceptance 
turned  many  farmers  away  from  the  historic 
intent  of  the  homestead  act  and  turned  in- 
creasing numbers  of  farmers  into  economic 
animals.  Farms  were  no  longer,  first,  a  home, 
second,  a  way  of  life,  and  third,  an  economic 
unit  to  support  a  family  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son idealized  the  family  farm  in  this  coun- 
try. Those  who  try  to  remain  that  way  are 
swallowed  up  by  an  all  consuming  desire 
by  others  whose  only  motive  is  profit  .  .  .  the 
true  corporate  philosophy. 

AU  these  things  were  accomplished 
through  what  is  termed  "education",  i 
think  a  better  word  Is  propaganda. 
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This  set  the  stage  for  the  second  course 

the  incorporation  of  agricultural  processing 
and  marketing.  This  destroyed  the  supply 
and  demand  relationship  at  the  marketplace. 
Competition  In  pricing  has  disappeared.  The 
marketing  of  all  farm  commodities  that  I 
am  aware  of  Is  done  to  non-competitive 
buyers,  prlcewlse.  The  Intangible  monopoly — 
the  farm  producers  market — Is  an  Intangi- 
ble monopoly  not  connected  in  the  classic 
sense  financially,  but  In  the  business  of 
price-fixing  In  the  classic  sense.  Neverthe- 
less, the  situation  does  exist.  Farmers  cant 
break  it.  The  law  is  no  protection  from  it. 

Today  in  Kansas,  the  cattle  feeding  busi- 
ness Is  rapidly  becoming  corporate-owned. 
The  hog  business  is  becoming  Integrated. 
The  chicken  and  egg  business  has  virtually 
disappeared.  Corporate  ownership  of  land 
U  rapidly  increasing.  Even  the  smaU  meat 
cutter  and  packer  are  being  legislated  into 
oblivion. 

In  each  of  these  moves,  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers have  been  denied  the  right  to  farm,  their 
only  crime  being  that  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  superior  position  of  corporate  capi- 
tal with  the  capiUl  generated  from  their  own 
farms.  To  be  subject  to  such  unfair  exposure 
is  a  crime  Itself. 

I  am  talking  about  Kansas  where  It  Is 
said  we  have  no  corporate  farming  of  a 
serious  nature. 

For  a  state  that  is  purported  to  have  no 
large  scale  corporate  farming  because  we 
have  a  law  on  the  books  which  Umlts  a 
domestic  farming  corporation  to  ten  stock- 
holders and  6,000  acres,  strange  things  hap- 
pen. 

The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  powered  a  bUl  through 
the  Kansas  Legislatiire  to  establish  farm 
labor  relations.  Now  anyone  knows  that  fam- 
ily farm  situations  are  not  conducive  to 
farm  labor  problems.  Such  laws  are  written 
only  for  the  corporate  agricultural  employer. 
The  defense  of  this  act  by  these  groups  Is 
that  we  are  going  to  need  such  laws  In  the 
future. 

This  Is  a  very  cleverly  driven  nail  into 
the  coffin  of  the  family  farm.  Organized 
labor  wlU  tend  to  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  family  farmer  with  the  cor- 
porate farm  without  giving  him  the  same 
capital  position  to  absorb  it.  It  wlU  tend 
to  destroy  the  family  farm. 

Stock  and  non-stock  land  Investment  cor- 
porations are  buying  land  and  getting  op- 
tions to  buy  at  this  time.  An  Interesting  thing 
about  this  is  that  any  stockholder  of  that 
corporation  or  multiple  numbers  in  partner- 
ship can  lease  this  land  and  farm  It,  and 
they  completely  bypass  the  Kansas  Cor- 
porate Farming  Law.  The  law  does  not  apply 
in  such  a  case. 

Senator  Harris.  I  noticed  one  thing  out  In 
California  that  struck  me  in  that  regard. 
They  are  using  that  kind  of  device — it's  really 
a  corporation  In  effect — but  they  are  using 
it  to  get  a  tax  advantage.  They  set  up  this 
partnership  and  go  into  land  development, 
say,  for  example,  you  are  going  to  put  in 
almonds  or  grapes  that's  going  to  take  maybe 
five  years  to  develc^.  They  buy  Into  that 
thing  as  a  partner  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  tax  loss.  A  doctor  or  lawyer  buys  a  piece  of 
that  and  they  are  allowed  imder  the  tax  laws, 
which  is  wrong,  to  write  that  off  as  an  ex- 
pense rather  than  capital  Investment.  When 
everybody  gets  a  tax  loss  out  of  the  thing  up 
to  the  time  it  starts  to  produce,  then  they 
sell  out  and  get  a  whole  new  set  of  investors 
who  have  different  interests.  And  that's  what 
you  are  talking  about.  It  looks  like  a  partner- 
ship but  operates  like  a  corporation  and 
winds  up  getting  a  lot  of  tax  advantages.  I'm 
sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  that  made  me 

think  of 

John  Stencel.  I  haven't  got  into  it  that 
far,  Senator,  but,  actually,  I've  never  found 
any  advantages  in  corporate  farming  except 
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taxes.  I  don't  know  of  any  for  a  family  cor- 
poration; I  don't  know  of  any  other  ad- 
vantage. But  then,  I'm  not  an  attorney  and 
maybe  you  can  help  me  out  on  that. 

To  continue  where  I  left  off  here  .... 
There  Is  no  prohibition  from  corporate  own- 
enhlp  of  land  and  there  is  no  restriction  on 
leasing  corporate  land  in  which  you  have  an 
interest. 

Land  investment  corporations  abound  In 
the  state.  Foreign  corporations  sneak  into 
Kansas  under  the  guise  of  Individual  titles  to 
tracts  of  land  and  farm  the  land  In  the  name 
of  a  corporate  agent. 

Among  these  strange  things  occurring  In 
Kansas,  the  state  that  pioneered  the  anti- 
farm  corporation  law  in  1923  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  free  of  corporate  farming,  there 
has  been  a  recent  occurrence  which  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  you.  Senator  Harris, 
and  I  am  sure  to  the  people  of  Kansas. 

An  Associated  Press  story  last  September 
in  the  Sallna  Journal  reported  the  follow- 
ing, which  later  investigation  proved  to  be 
true:  Senators  Bob  Dole  and  James  Pearson 
annoTinced  In  Logan  County,  Kansas,  the 
approval  of  an  FJIA.  loan  of  »692,000  to 
the  Smokey  Valley  Grazing  Association  In- 
corporated This  was  a  loan  that  Senators 
Dole  and  Pearson  apparently  helped  secure, 
or,  at  least,  wanted  to  claim  credit  for  doing 

BO. 

These  men  represent  a  state  which  has  a 
corporate  farming  law  restricting  farms  to 
ten  stockholders  and  6,000  acres.  This  huge 
loan,  nevertheless,  was  granted  to  buy  11.000 
acres  of  land  by  a  corporation  which  had 
thirteen  Incorporators  and  a  reported  six- 
teen stockholders.  This  loan  represented 
approximately  13  percent  of  the  PJI.A, 
guaranteed  loans  for  an  entire  fiscal  year 
for  aU  of  the  United  States.  The  average 
loan  of  this  type  Is  $203,000. 

The  F.H.A.  had  a  backlog  of  63  applica- 
tions which  were  passed  over  apparently  In 
favor  of  this  loan.  Five  of  these  applications 
were  from  Kansas. 

On  the  other  band.  Senator  Bob  Dole  has 
announced  repeatedly  his  support  of  the 
family  farm.  Senator  James  Pearson  made 
a  plea  In  behalf  of  the  famUy  farm  and 
talked  In  opposition  to  corporate  farming 
and  vertical  Integration  of  farming  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  he 
explained  hto  vote  for  Dr.  Earl  Butz  for 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  a  letter  to  me 
explaining  his  vote  for  Dr.  Butz,  Senator 
Pearson  had  this  to  say,  'Xet  me  assure  you 
that  I  share  your  deep  commitment  to  the 
family  farm  system,  not  only  for  economic 
but  for  social  reasons  as  well." 

It  appears  to  us  that  Senator  Pearson, 
who  represents  a  state  whose  public  policy 
by  law  is  to  limit  corporate  farms  to  6,000 
acres.  Is  not  keeping  bis  faith  with  the 
citizens  of  this  state  when  apparenUy  be 
promoted  a  $592,000  F.H.A.  loan  for  an 
11,000  acre  corporate  farm. 

To  say  grazing  is  not  farming  is  to  say 
that  one-third  of  all  the  acres  han-ested  In 
the  nation  is  not  agriculture  since  It  is  done 
by  grazing.  How  absurd. 

Further,  he  is  not  being  consistent  with 
his  personally  stated  philosophy  In  opposi- 
tion to  corporate  farming.  His  actions  belie 
his  rhetoric.  This  whole  loan  episode  should 
be  Investigated.  There  Just  may  be  some  un- 
fair use  of  government  programs  Involved 
here. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
Farmers  Union  was  successful  in  getting  a 
bill  introduced  which  would  have  made  the 
present  law  In  Kansas  meaningful  except  for 
the  ownership  of  the  land.  In  private  conver- 
sation, a  member  of  the  legislature  asked  us 
not  to  press  the  issue  amd  promised  a  study 
of  corporatr>  farming  so  that  a  realistic  law 
would  be  written.  I  agreed  this  was  accept- 
able. The  resolution  was  drawn  and  has 
been  on  page  13  or  14  of  tbe  legislative  cal- 
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endar  every  day  since.  Just  one  more  of  tbe 
strange  occurrences  in  a  state  where  tbe  illu- 
sion is  perpetuated  that  corporate  farming 
is  not  a  threat. 

The  power  lobbies  bad  their  day  on  the 
farm  labor  bill  and  are  having  their  day  with 
the  corporate  farming  study.  The  legislature 
has  submitted  to  this  pressure.  It  Is  a  hand- 
maiden of  power  politics. 

Senator,  you  have  suggested  that  I  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  effect  of  corporate  farm- 
ing on  the  Plains  States.  This  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do.  The  Kansas  situation  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  neighboring  states.  I  am 
more  familiar  with  Kansas.  It  is  an  example. 
I  think,  lowever,  in  behalf  of  tbe  Farmers 
Union  members  in  Kansas,  I  should  deal  fi- 
nally with  the  basic  philosophy  of  private 
ownership  of  land  versus  corporate  owner- 
ship. 

Here  Is  where  the  real  key  to  the  future  of 
the  family  farm  lies — the  ownership  of  the 
land.  Whoever  owns  the  land  controls  its 
use.  If  the  ownership  of  land  passes  from 
private  title  to  corporate  title,  the  natural 
recycling  of  land  ownership  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ceases.  Corporations  are 
non-human  entitles,  so  they  are  not  mortal. 
The  more  land  owned  by  corporations,  the 
less  land  there  is  available  for  private  owner- 
ship and  farming.  Man's  dependence  on  tbe 
corporate  structure  becomes  ever  more  com- 
plete. Tbe  right  to  be  a  true  capitalist  is 
then  denied  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  people. 

Not  only  must  we  deal  with  land  owner- 
ship. We  must  eliminate  vertical  Integration 
which  Is  a  means  of  destroying  the  independ- 
ence of  the  family  farm  without  owning  the 
land.  This  control  is  established  by  monopo- 
lized markets  and  a  monopoly  on  the  source 
of  capital.  The  Family  Farm  Act  of  1973,  of 
which  you  are  a  cosponsor,  is  a  sound  step 
toward  solving  this  problem.  We  appreciate 
your  efforts. 

Another  area  In  which  we  must  work  and 
endeavor  to  accomplish  Is  to  divorce  the 
power  to  control  the  farm  operation  through 
the  use  of  corporate  capital  loaned  to  farm- 
ers. The  capital  input  in  agriculture  must 
not  to  be  a  tentacle  of  power  for  corporation. 

We  must  give  the  farmer  tbe  means  to 
control  his  production,  tailor  it  to  demand- 
profitable  demand  only. 

We  must  give  the  farmer  the  tools  to 
reasonable  control  of  the  price  of  his  product 
In  the  marketplace. 

We  must  look  at  the  possibility  of  pass- 
ing federal  legislation  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  states  to  tax  farm  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property.  The  states  have  long  since 
shown  they  will  not  be  fair  to  tbe  farmer 
in  this  field.  The  farmer  pays  28%  of  all  the 
property  tax  for  schools  in  Kansas  today.  He 
has  6%  of  the  income. 

Corporate  farming  is  a  cancerous  growth 
which  is  destroying  the  basic  tenets  of  Amer- 
ican liberty.  We  must  be  surgeons.  We  must 
cut  It  out  before  It  Is  too  late.  Farmers  Union 
in  Kansas  proposes  to  do  so. 

Thank  you. 

Chris  Walker,  National  Director,  National 
Farmers  Organization 

Senator  Harris.  We  have  a  representative 
from  the  National  Farmers  Organization,  the 
NFO,  here  with  us.  Mr.  Walker,  we  appreciate 
what  you  and  your  organization  are  doing, 
and  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at 
this  time. 

Chris  Walker.  Thank  you  Senator  Harris 
and  staff  and  friends  of  family-controlled 
agriculture.  Sometimes  It's  real  nice  to  be  on 
the  last  part  of  a  program,  because  you  can 
say  amen  to  what  the  others  have  said.  Maybe 
I  can  add  a  little  bit,  but  it  certainly  is  oi.u' 
feeling  that  we  would  say  amen  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  already  been  made. 

To  divert  a  little,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing in  the  Chambers  of  the  Senate  when  Sen- 
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ator  Harris  led  the  team  that  made  the  strong 
appeal  to  get  Dr.  Butz  kicked  out.  (Laughter) 
Senator      Harris.      Be      careful,       now. 
(Laughter) 

Chris  Walker.  I  dont  think  the  Senator 
will  mind  the  remark  I  made,  but  it  was  dis- 
gusting that  we  would  have  those  who  aren't 
more  concerned  about  agriculture.  But  there 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  were  Senator  Harris 
and  bis  colleagues  who  were  wanting  to  do 
something  for  farmers.  Then  over  on  the 
other  side  were  Senator  Dole  and  those  who 
were  wanting  to  put  Dr.  Butz  in  office.  It 
seems  you  bad  about  four  hours,  I  believe, 
that  morning;  it  was  divided  up  equally  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  you  know.  So  Senator 
Harris  was  glad  to  start  off  because  he  had 
more  Senators  than  be  could  put  on  the  pro- 
gram. After  two  or  three  of  them  had  talked, 
then  Senator  Dole  and  bis  colleagues  were 
able  to  drag  some  more  of  them  in — and  I  say 
this  quite  truthfully — from  the  halls  outside 
the  Senate  Chambers  and  get  them  to  talk. 
But  after  awhile  they  ran  out  of  finding 
someone  who  would  speak  for  Dr.  Butz. 
(Laughter)  And  so  Senator  Harris  very  gra- 
ciously offered  Mr.  Dole  to  take  of  his  time 
because  be  bad  plenty  of  speakers  who  would 
like  to  comment  against  Dr.  Butz.  I  was  very 
amused  at  this,  and  it's  great  to  have  the 
Senator  working  for  us  from  this  angle. 

Senator  Harris.  They  finally,  as  you  know, 
called  a  quorum  call  Just  to  use  up  tbe  time 
because  they  couldn't  find  anybody  who 
wanted  to  speak.  I  said  it  seems  a  shame  it 
appears  that  nobody  wants  to  speak  for  Dr. 
Butz.  But  they  wouldn't  give  me  their  time. 
I  said,  I've  got  a  lot  of  speakers  If  you  will  give 
me  your  time,  we  can  use  it  on  tbe  other  side. 
(Laughter.) 

Chris  Walker.  You're  right.  It's  kind  of 
amusing,  but  It's  disgusting  too,  but  tbe  Sen- 
ator was  well  on  top  of  tbe  situation. 

I  am  a  farmer  from  northeast  Kansas; 
Mayetta.  Kansas. 

I  serve  as  National  Director  of  NFO  from 
Kansas,  Vlce-Cbalrman  of  Kansas  NFO  and 
National  Treasurer  working  out  of  NFO's 
home  office  at  Corning. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  inquiry  into  tbe  alarming  rise  in  cor- 
porate power  and  influence  in  this  country, 
and  its  impact  on  pec^le  on  farms  and  in 
small  towns  and  cities,  and  tbe  secrecy  that 
shrouds  corporate  activities  in  Agriculture.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  for  tbe  lead- 
ership he  has  shown  In  raising  the  issue  of 
growing  corporate  power  in  states  like  Kan- 
sas and  warning  tbe  people,  farm  and  city 
alike,  of  the  danger  ot  destroying  the  family- 
size  farms  that  have  made  American  Agricul- 
ture the  moat  efficient  and  productive  in  the 
world. 

I  am  mystified  by  tbe  claims  of  some  that 
vertical  Integration  and  other  corporate  ac- 
tivity we  bear  so  much  about  Is  not  a  threat. 
We  view  it  in  tbe  NFO  as  Phase  I  of  a  cor- 
porate takeover  of  the  food  industry,  which 
would  involve  acquiring  or  controlling  all 
phases  of  production,  processing,  and  retail- 
ing. 

Tills  takeover  attempt  is  acknowledged  by 
some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try. An  example,  Tenneco,  Incorporated,  a 
huge  conglomerate,  has  3.4  billion  dollars  lu 
assets,  has  told  its  stockholders  that  it  is 
developing  a  food  system  based  on  "Integra- 
tion from  seedling  to  supermarket." 

Other  well-known  companies  are  pushing 
aggressively  into  farm  production  with  direct 
or  indirect  approaches  and  with  various 
kinds  of  contracts.  Those  companies  Include 
Safeway.  Dow  Chemical,  Stokley-Van  Camp, 
and  Ralston  Purina. 

They  signify  the  growing  concentration  of 
corporate  power;  this  nation's  unwillingness 
to  curb  bigness,  and  the  nature  of  the  threat 
to  the  individual  producer  In  agriculture. 

These  companies,  and  others  like  them,  are 
taking  advantage  of  low  farm  prices,  families 
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strapped  by  big  farm  Investment  and  mort- 
gages,  and  reluctance  of  many  fanners  to 
organize  and  fight  for  prices  that  would  as- 
sure economic  survtval. 

They  also  capitalize  on  cheap  labor,  credit 
at  prime  rates  from  big  city  banks,  tax 
avoidance  made  easy  by  countless  loopholes 
which  give  leeway  to  destroy  competition. 

Farm  people  feel  helpless  against  the  enor- 
mous power  lined  up  against  them.  They 
also  feel  betrayed  by  Agri-business  companies 
that  grew  powerful  by  profiting  on  sales  to 
farmers,  then  turning  around  to  exploit  them 
Into  vertical  integration  and  driving  them 
off  the  land. ' 

Bigness  and  efficiency  are  stUl  the  rages  in 
agriculture.  The  farm  economist  will  hit  you, 
when  you  argue  for  better  prices,  with  the 
suggestion  that  you  ought  to  get  bigger  or 
get  out.  If  you  can't  swing  the  credit,  many 
will  say  nuiybe  you  should  get  into  con- 
tractual setup  where  credit  for  expansion  can 
come  from  the  big  integrator. 

The  big  companies  are  in  there  in  force, 
pushing  vertical  integration  all  across  the 
country.  Their  objective  is  to  get  control 
of  the  production  and  to  manipulate  the 
marketing  flow  of  the  production  to  suit 
their  own  purposes.  That  enables  them  to 
avoid  the  heavy  financial  and  managerial 
commitment  that  is  necessary  in  buying 
land  and  equipment,  hiring  and  supervising 
farm  workers,  and  carrying  out  farm  man- 
agement responsibility — yet  still  remain  In 
position  to  profit  by  reason  of  product  con- 
trol. 

Take  the  rapid  rise  of  vertical  integration 
In  the  bog  industry,  for  example.  It  is  dif- 
ficult even  in  his  own  neighborhood  for  a 
farmer  to  determine  who  is  Involved.  Pro- 
ducers normally  get  into  a  contractual  agree- 
ment with  an  integrator  when  they  are  In 
financial  dlfflc\Uty — lots  of  them  did  a  year 
ago  when  hogs  were  down  around  $16.00 — 
and  they  do  not  want  their  neighbors  know- 
ing they  are  in  this  kind  of  trouble. 

We  know  from  our  own  survey,  taken  a 
year  ago  after  several  weeks  of  disastrous  hog 
prices,  that  integrators  have  made  seriotis 
Inroads. 

We  siirveyed  our  NPO  meat  committee 
chairman  in  more  than  2,000  counties  asking 
them  to  name  counties  where  Integrators  had 
signed  contracts  or  were  promoting  them  in 
their  areas.  We  also  asked  for  details  on 
whether  Integrators  were  supplying  such  in- 
puts? As  sows,  feeder  pigs,  and  credit. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  feed  companies 
and  other  integrators  had  contracts  with 
thousands  of  independent  hog  producers. 
The  names  of  more  than  70  Integrators,  in- 
cluding several  meat  packers,  showed  up  In 
the  county  by  county  survey.  As  many  as  a 
balf-a-dozen  integrators  were  active  in  some 
leading  hog  producing  counties. 

The  survey  also  disclosed  that  integrators 
were  either  established  or  were  pushing  into 
more  than  170  counties.  These  hog  agree- 
ments were  written  much  like  those  in  the 
early  days  of  the  broUer  contracts  In  the 
South. 

The  survey  probably  understates  the  real 
Impact  of  vertical  Integration  activity  in  hogs 
the  past  year.  Farmers  handling  the  survey 
at  the  county  level  reported  difflcxUty  obtain- 
ing information  on  the  corporations  in- 
volved, contract  terms,  the  number  of  hogs 
In  a  setup  and  the  number  and  identity  of 
the  producers  signed  up. 

One  answer  to  these  problems  Is  congres- 
sional action  to  stop  the  practice  known  as 
Tax  Loss  Farming.  We  must  close  these  fed- 
eral tax  loopholes  and  eliminate  this  series  of 
unfair  competition  faced  by  working  people. 

Government  spokesmen  have  been  con- 
tending that  modification  tn  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  took  care  of  this  problem,  but 
they  do  not  square  with  the  facts  as  we 
know  them  out  In  the  farm  states. 

The  National  Planning  Association's  Agri- 
cultural  Committee,   for  example,   recently 
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issued  a  report  that  shows  that  this  legis- 
lation had  virtually  no  impact.  It  pointed 
out  Oppenhelmer  Industries,  a  E^nsas  City 
firm  that  promotes  tax  farming  plans  for  the 
rich,  recently  boasted  that  its  clientele  of 
Hollywood  stars  and  others  had  doubled  In 
the  past  4  years  to  400  persons. 

Another  answer  is  the  Family  Farm  Act, 
an  antitrust  bill  that  would  get  conglomer- 
ates, integrators,  and  other  big  corporations 
out  of  farming. 

The  NFO  has  been  fighting  for  a  way  to 
get  State  laws  tough  enough  to  keep  proces- 
sors, handlers,  distributors,  suppliers,  and 
others  out  of  farming.  We  have  done  this 
because  we  know  that  as  we  succeed  in  bar- 
gaining, and  requiring  fair  treatment  for 
farmers,  that  many  of  the  big  companies  in- 
volved will  decide  to  produce  the  commodi- 
ties rather  than  deal  with  united  farmers  at 
a  fair  price. 

The  Family  Farm  Act,  now  under  active 
consideration  in  both  Houses  of  CJongress, 
would  prevent  further  movement  into  food 
production  by  these  corporate  giants  and 
require  them  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
present  production  holdings. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  that  any 
corporations  involved  in  processing  or  mar- 
keting which  owns  3  million  dollars  or  more 
in  assets  or  any  Individual  owning  1  million 
dollars  of  stock  in  such  a  corporation,  can- 
not then  become  involved  In  producing  food. 

The  bill  Is  designed  so  it  will  not  hurt  farm 
cooperatives  and  certain  charitable,  educa- 
tional, and  research  mstitutions.  They  are  ex- 
empted as  long  as  their  farming  activities 
are  related  to  the  work  and  are  not  for  profit. 

It  provides  Congress  with  the  means  to 
preserve  free,  private,  and  small  business  and 
prevent  insidious  monopolistic  tendencies  in 
Agriculture. 

It  Is  entirely  consistent  with  our  adopted 
antitrust,  anti-monopoly  policies  to  forbid  in- 
tegrating of  food  production  from  the  soil  to 
the  grocery  store  shelves,  and  to  require  food 
processors  and  distributors  to  compete  and 
keep  their  facilities  open  for  production  of 
the  independent  producer. 

It  is  time  to  challenge  those  who  contend 
eliminating  farmers  and  moving  people  oS 
the  land  is  desirable  and  Inevitable.  It  is  time 
to  get  rid  of  those  bureaucrats  who  respond 
in  an  attempt  to  get  better  farm  prices  by 
simply  telling  producers  to  get  bigger  or  get 
out.  It  is  time  to  put  some  teeth  into  anti- 
trust laws  relating  to  Agriculture.  It  is  time 
to  fight  for  legislation  to  eliminate  tax- 
loss-farmmg  to  Join  together  and  bargain 
collectively  for  fair  prices  that  return  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

We  need  all  these  things  to  stop  the  re- 
development of  a  feudal  system,  based  on 
corporate  and  economic  arms  or  political 
power,  and  to  make  It  possible  for  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  something  besides  a 
corporate  employee. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congress  will 
wake  up  and  begin  takmg  some  action  to 
bring  about  these  badly  needed  changes. 

And  while  we  are  all  talking  about  it  here, 
I  have  a  statement  that  was  made  by  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he  said, 
"Free  speech  does  not  live  many  hours  after 
free  industry  and  free  commerce  die."  Cor- 
porate industry  and  corporations  controlling 
commerce,  I  believe  this  is  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  we  don't  want  to  see  that  hap- 
pen. 

Senator,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  as  a 
team  leader  for  farmers.  We  appreciate  yovur 
efforts  and  appreciate  your  coming  to  Kan- 
sas to  get  testimony  against  corporate  agri- 
cultiu«. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Robert  Speak,  President,  National  Farmers 
Organization 
Senator  Harris.  Next,  we  will  hear  from  Mr. 
Robert  Spear,  President  of  the  Kansas  Farm- 
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ers  Association.  Mr.  Spear,  it  was  nice  of 
you  to  come. 

RoBKBT  Spear.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  aides 
and  feUow  family-farmers,  I'm  here  as  the 
State  Chairman  of  NPO  and  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Farmers  Organization,  and  a  farmer. 

I  came  here  today  to  give  a  personal  testi- 
mony of  what  Is  happening  in  corporate  agri- 
culture and  how  It  affected  me.  As  a  yoiwg 
farmer,  starting  in  farming  In  1953, 1  worked 
at  several  Jobs  in  order  to  start  farming. 
Then  one  day  I  looked  at  something  that 
looked  real  profitable  to  me.  It  was  scdd  to 
me  with  the  idea  that  it  would  work;  that  It 
would  make  me  a  lot  of  money  and  make  me 
prosperous,  and  all  the  things  that  I'd 
thought  were  wonderful  at  that  time.  This 
happened  to  be  in  about  1956-57,  and  the 
reason  that  I  give  this  testimony  today  Is  to 
try  to  keep  other  farmers  from  falling  into 
the  same  trap  that  I  fell  into. 

I  was  approached  by  some  people  to  set  up 
what  we  call  a  cage-layer  operation.  I  was 
working  with  two  or  three  companies,  but 
mainly  Ralston-Purlna  Company.  They  were 
the  ones  who  talked  me  Into  starting  this, 
helped  me  finance  it,  and  also  got  me  in 
touch  with  the  people  to  build  the  building, 
got  me  in  touch  with  all  the  people  in  order 
to  get  the  cages,  and  also  got  me  In  touch 
with  the  market,  which  was  debtless  and 
which  is  the  Safeway  Stores. 

When  I  started  in  the  deal,  they  promised 
me  if  I  produced  20  cases  a  week  that  I 
would  have  a  four  cent  a  dozen  premium  for 
producing  that  volume.  As  time  went  on,  two 
years  later  they  said  in  order  to  get  that  four 
cent  premium,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
produce  30  cases,  so  double  your  operations. 
At  this  point  we  didn't  feel  we  wanted  to,  so 
we  held  with  the  1680  hen  operation.  I  was 
fast  becoming  an  Integrated  farmer.  X  not 
only  had  chickens;  I  had  hogs  bought  on  a 
lease. 

In  1962,  I  was  taken  to  a  meeting  of  a 
group  of  farmers  that  were  organizing,  and 
at  this  time  I  Joined  the  NFO  and  at  this 
time  we  had  a  brochiire  on  vertical  integra- 
tion. I  studied  tlUs  thing,  and  then  I  saw 
where  I  was  at.  We  were  in  debt.  We  were 
young,  otir  family  was  small  and  we  had  a  lot 
of  expense.  We  w<M'ked  that  operation  until 
we  got  it  Into  a  place  where  we  figured  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  shivt  It  down. 

When  I  got  ready  to  shut  it  down  I  was 
approached  by  this  company.  They  said,  oh, 
you  don't  want  to  shut  this  system  down, 
you  got  the  house,  you  got  the  chickens, 
you've  got  everything  set  up.  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do,  we'll  give  you  seven  cents  a  dozen. 
We'll  furnish  the  chickens,  we'll  furnish  the 
feed,  you  furnish  the  house,  the  utilities  and 
you  do  the  work  and  we'll  give  you  seven 
cents  a  dozen.  I  knew  my  operation  well 
enough  to  realize  that  a  hundred  dozen  a  day 
was  about  all  I  was  going  to  get  from  those 
chickens,  which  meant  that  I  would  ^ork  for 
them  for  $7.00.  We  belonged  to  Farm  Man- 
agement; we  knew  our  cost  also.  It  was 
going  to  cost  us  $3.50  a  day  for  utilities,  de- 
preciation and  these  Uiings.  So  that  meant  I 
would  work  for  them  for  $3.50  a  day. 

But  there  was  another  trap  put  into  this, 
and  that  was,  well,  if  you  get  more  efficient, 
you  could  make  more  than  $3.50  a  day.  This 
is  a  tr^  that  I  think  every  farmer  has  fallen 
Into  In  the  State  of  Kansas  and  also  through- 
out the  nation — this  efficiency  bit.  They  put 
this  trap  out,  but  we  knew  oiir  cost  and  how 
It  wotild  work,  and  we  said.  "No,  we're  going 
to  shut  it  out;  we  won't  work  for  you  for 
$3.50  a  day." 

They  said,  well,  if  you  don't  want  to  work 
for  $3.50  a  day,  you  could  make  an  invest- 
ment of  another  $10,000  and  put  up  another 
unit,  you  could  make  $7.00  a  day  and  that 
would  make  you  more  efficient.  At  this  time, 
we  went  ahead  and  shut  it  down,  completely. 
At  that  time  I  went  to  the  road  and  started 
organizing  out  across  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  Colorado.  Then  I  began  to  see  a 
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plctvire  put  together,  and  vertical  integra- 
tion, ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  very,  very  real. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  types  of  corporations 
you'll  ever  see  out  here.  It  is  a  silent  partner 
that  takes  over  farmers  and  they  don't  realize 
it  is  going  on.  I  watched  this  going  on  out 
across  western  Kansas  and  the  high  plains.  I 
watched  the  feedlots  develop. 

Farmers  would  go  together  and  put  their 
capital  together  in  feedlots.  It  wasn't  long 
until  they  lost  their  money — their  capital; 
they  could  not  put  the  cattle  in  there  them- 
selves. So  they  had  to  look  for  outside  in- 
vestors to  put  them  In.  Today  we  see  large 
corporations  of  oil  companies,  investors,  put- 
ting cattle  in  these  lots,  and  these  people 
are  only  working  for  them,  the  same  as  I 
would  have  been  in  the  chicken  industry 
if  I  had  gone  ahead  with  their  "so  much  a 
dozen"  gain. 

I  visited  feedlots  all  across  the  high  plains 
area  last  winter  and  I  found  that  these  big 
corporations,  when  they  get  some  thirty  to 
forty  percent  of  the  cattle  in  that  lot,  they 
come  out  and  run  tests  on  the  feed.  They 
look  at  it  and  they  say,  "Now  this  feed  Is 
costing  too  much;  you've  got  to  lower  your 
price."  Then  they  put  the  squeeze  on  the 
feedlot  operator  at  this  point. 

The  same  thing  Is  going  on  out  here  on 
the  hogs.  The  Clean  Meat  Program  of  Purina 
Is  nothing  more  than  this.  They  squeezed  all 
the  money  out  of  the  chicken  people  and  now 
they  are  out  to  get  the  people  with  the  hogs. 
My  neighbor  sits  down  here  putting  out  hogs 
at  fourteen  cents  a  pound  gain.  The  farmers 
are  writing  contracts — two  of  these  right 
next  to  me — that  will  run  from  anywhere 
from  a  thousand  to  ten  thousand  head  and 
are  raising  these  hogs  on  fourteen  cents  a 
pound  gain.  These  things  were  written  while 
farmers  were  down;  they  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  make  their  investment. 

There  are  several  others  that  I  have  seen 
go  together,  and  to  give  you  some  examples — 
Sooner  Beef.  You  may  recognize  the  name. 
This  is  a  feedlot  that  Is  18  mUes  south  of 
Rolla.  Kansas.  They  work  in  the  chutes  and 
some  feedlots.  Vickers  Oil  to  Petroleum  Lutz, 
now  is  called  Sooner  Beef,  which  is  subsidiary 
of  Pro-Chemco.  Pro-Chemco  has  over  150,000 
head  of  cattle  on  feed  right  now.  Their  big- 
gest feed  lot  is  Randall  County  Feedlot,  south 
of  Amarillo,  Texas.  Another  one,  John 
Rockefeller.  He  leased  9,000  acres  of  corn 
from  the  XIT  Ranch,  which  is  in  the  high 
plains  area,  and  be  purchased  Interest  in 
the  Master  Feedlot  at  Hooker,  Oklahoma, 
and  Guymon,  Oklahoma,  and  leased  Capo 
facilities  feed  yards. 

There  are  many  others  that  you  can  put 
together  as  you  work  over  this  part  of  Kan- 
sas. You  can  see  Investment  companies  buy- 
ing land  and  renting  out  here.  They  rent  it 
on  a  long-term  basis  and  they  have  ah  op- 
tion to  buy.  Kansas  Beef  Industry  Is  now 
buying  land  in  our  area  and  Is  donating  it  to 
a  bank  to  put  together  another  corporation. 
This  Is  happening  all  across  the  State  of 
Kansas,  even  though  we  have  laws  to  prevent 
it.  It's  happening  all  across  the  Great  Plains. 
I  think  we  have  to  look  to  find  why  this  ia 
happening  to  agriculture.  I  think  the  very 
root  of  the  whole  thing  is  farm  income,  be- 
cause if  farmers  had  a  fair  income  there 
Wv/Uldn't  be  a  possibility  of  these  big  cor- 
porations taking  the  land  away  from  us. 
Rural  America  wouldn't  die. 

Another  thing  is  high  interest.  When  we 
got  into  debt,  they  raised  the  Interest  and 
the  Interest  Just  took  that  much  more  of 
our  Income.  The  investment  requirements 
are  high  and  they  have  locked  our  young 
people  out  of  farming,  unless  dad  can  give 
them  a  start. 

So  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  why  is  ver- 
tical integration  expanding?  What  is  the 
root  of  the  problem?  Why  are  corporations 
expanding  and  how  can  we  stop  them? 

I  think  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "A 
country  that  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free 
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expects  that  which  has  not  been  and  never 
win  be."  And  we  farmers  have  got  to  learn 
one  thing,  and  that  Is  when  we  started  this 
country  as  a  free  enterprise  and  capitalistic 
system,  farmers  were  the  ones  that  started 
it.  We  learned  that  we  had  to  have  capital 
in  order  to  operate;  we  learned  that  we  had 
to  produce  something  with  that  capital  or 
we  couldn't  stay  in  there. 

And  then  we  learned  to  be  efficient.  But  if 
you  could  find  efficiency,  you  find  that  this 
is  producing  something  for  nothing— even- 
tually something  for  nothing,  and  we've  al- 
most done  that.  The  next  thing  you  have 
to  build  a  system  to  market  your  production, 
and  farmers  have  done  that. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  we  forgot 
to  do.  All  other  businesses  have  done  this 
same  thing,  but  we  as  farmers  never  did  do 
It.  We  never  actually  entered  the  capitalistic 
system.  And  that  was.  we  forgot  to  price  our 
product.  We  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer 
to  price  our  product,  and  that  Is  the  root  of 
the  evil  causing  corporations  to  come  out 
here  today.  If  we  had  priced  our  products 
the  same  as  other  people  in  other  segments 
of  this  economy,  we  would  not  have  the 
problem  we  have  today. 

So  if  this  economy  falls,  if  we  lose  this 
last  free  chance  in  this  world  for  man  to  be 
free  and  own  bis  own  products,  and  all  this, 
most  of  the  blame  is  going  to  be  shouldered 
by  everyone  of  us  who  are  farmers,  because 
we  did  not  rise  up  and  set  a  price  on  our 
products.  This  Is  what  Is  the  matter  in  the 
United  States  today;  this  Is  the  root  of  the 
whole  thing. 

We  have  tried  to  put  together  a  system 
which  wlU  change  this,  and  I'd  like  for  you 
to  have  a  copy  of  this.  Senator.  This  is  just 
a  start  and  will  give  support  to  the  Family 
Farm  Act.  This  will  give  us  more  time — 
buy  more  time  for  farmers  to  find  out  what 
Is  wrong  out  here  In  agriculture,  buy  us 
time  to  get  In  a  position  to  set  a  price  which 
is  equal  and  fair  with  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my. When  we  do  this  then.  Senator,  we  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  corporation  take- 
over. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  That 
was  very  helpful,  particularly  to  get  that  kind 
of  personal  experience  and  background.  I 
think  it  gives  a  lot  of  weight  to  the  statement 
and  to  the  things  that  we've  been  saying. 

I  know  some  of  you  have  given  me  state- 
ments to  be  printed  in  the  record.  If  others 
now  or  later  want  to  do  that.  If  youll  send 
them  to  me  or  if  you  have  them  with  you 
give  them  to  Mr.  Dage  here  with  me  when  we 
close  up. 

We  do  have  a  brief  time.  If  anybody  else 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two,  Just  let  us 
know  and  we'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
this  time. 
From  the  audience: 

As  a  member  of  the  Salina  County  Farmers 
Union  and  a  Saline  County  fanner,  I  com- 
mend you  for  coming  to  Salina  and  Saline 
County,  and  I  welcome  all  of  you  people.  I'm 
real  proud  that  you  came  here  for  this  meet- 
ing. We  in  the  Farmers  Union  and  individual 
farmers  in  the  county  have  worked  for  the 
past  several  years  in  opposition  to  corporate 
farming.  I'm  very  happy  to  see  the  Senator 
and  Governor  Docking  and  Attorney  General 
Miller,  the  gentleman  from  Rocky  Mountain 
Farmers  Union  and  from  NFO,  Mr.  Dale  Ly- 
ons. With  members  and  friends  of  an  orga- 
nization like  this,  we  got  to  be  heading  the 
stock  out  of  the  woods.  (Laughter)  We're  go- 
ing to  go  and  we're  going  to  be  behind  you, 
and  we're  going  to  fight. 

Thank  you  again  for  coming  to  Salina,  all 
of  you. 

Question.    Are   there   hearings   going    on 

around  the  country  In  favor  of  corporate 

farming  too,  the  same  as  against  corporate 

fanning? 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  think  the  Secretary 
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Is  taking  care  of  that  end  of  it.  (Laughter)  A 
lot  of  people  don't  feel  that  their  views  are 
being  properly  represented  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  May  I  say.  we 
haven't  done  so  well  always  as  Democrats, 
either,  so  it's  not  so  much  a  matter  of  par- 
tisanship, I  think  we  all  know  that.  But  the 
idea  of  these  contributions  is  to  have  ordi- 
nary people,  who  don't  feel  that  they  are  be- 
ing properly  spoken  for  by  the  Department, 
or  can't  go  to  Washington  to  have  their  say. 
Question.  You  mean  the  ones  who  are  being 
represented  by  their  lawyers  In  Washington — 
the  ones  who  are  for  corporate  farming,  their 
Interests  are  being  represented  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Senator  Harrm.  I  think  they  do  pretty  weU. 
What  you  find  in  all  these  kinds  of  situations 
is  corporate  power.  They  are  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  new  benefits;  they've  got  the  ben- 
efits. They  just  want  to  keep  it  the  way  it  is. 
That's  all  tied  in  with  campaign  financing, 
the  way  campaigns  are  financed,  etc.,  and  that 
makes  it  awfully  tough.  What  I'm  trying  to 
do  In  these  kinds  of  things,  and  others  who 
are  joining  me  in  it  in  the  future.  Is  to  try  to 
get  out  in  the  country  and  get  some  feel 
about  what  folks  like  yourselves  are  thinking. 
Now,  I  start  with  some  very  strong  biases,  as  I 
said  to  start  with,  but  at  least  I  know  a  little 
more  about  it  than  I  did — how  these  Issues 
affect  people  out  tn  the  Great  Plains  and  out 
here  In  Kansas. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  think,  too,  about  a  cou- 
ple of  other  thmgs  that  I  think  are  gomg 
to  become  important  considerations.  One  is 
land  reform.  We  haven't  talked  about  land 
reform  very  much  In  this  country  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  to  do 
that  again. 

Secondly,  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  to  talk 
about  some  kind  of  rmral  renewal.  There  Is  a 
program  called  Urban  Renewal,  but  It  doesn't 
work  very  well  for  a  lot  of  different  reasons. 
But  the  general  principle  of  it  is  that  gov- 
ernment will  go  in  and  buy  urban  land,  de> 
velop  It  if  necessary,  and  sell  it  off  in  smaller 
tracts.  I  think  that  something  like  that,  with 
some  kind  of  capital  Investment  assistance 
and  proper  kinds  of  financing  at  the  proper 
rates,  etc.,  could  be  a  very  important  thing 
in  this  country,  and  I  hope  we  may  begin  to 
develop  both  of  those  Ideas  as  time  goes  on. 
They  weren't  the  proper  subjects  of  this 
hearing,  but  I  think  for  the  long  pull  they 
are  very  much  Involved  in  these  Issues. 

May  I  Just  say  again,  I  am  very  grateful 
that  you  are  here  and  I'm  awfully  pleased 
with  the  kind  of  interest  and  attention  there 
was.  For  those  of  you  who  have  come  In  late, 
we  will  transcribe  these  hearings  and  they 
will  be  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  brought  to  the  attention  personally 
of  those  who  can  make  decisions  about  these 
matters.  We  would  be  glad.  If  you'll  write  me 
m  care  of  the  United  States  Senate — just 
write  me  Senator  Fred  Harris,  Washmgton, 
D.C..  or  in  care  of  the  U.S.  Senate — to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  transcribed  hearing  when 
It's  finished. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  I've  enjoyed  be- 
ing here. 

The  following  are  statements  and  let- 
ters submitted  to  Senator  Harris  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing : 
Statement  StrBMiTTEB  by  Wayne  Worthinc- 

TON,     PRESroENT.      RENO     COUNTY     FARMERS 

Union,  Burrton,  Kanb. 

I  am  Wayne  Worthlngton,  Bvurton,  Kansas. 
President  of  Reno  County  Farmers  Union. 
I  would  first  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  enter  testimony  at 
this  Important  hearing  on  corporation  farms. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
this  hearing. 

I  strongly  oppKKe  Corporation  type  agri- 
culture on  the  grounds  of  the  adverse  social 
conditions  caused  In  areas  where  these  con- 
ditions now  exist.  Example  cases  In  point  are 
the  desolate  areas  of  empty  schools,  churches. 
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and  small  town  businesses  In  both  California 
and  Eastern  Col(»ado  where  Tenneco  OU 
Company  and  Gates  Rubber  Company  ex- 
ploited previously  prosperous  communities. 
Residents  were  fcMrced  to  other  areas  adding 
to  the  already  climbing  rolls  of  low  Income 
families. 

A  current  Investigation  is  In  progress  In 
Kansas  by  the  Attorney  General  to  determine 
the  legality  of  the  operations  of  several  corpo- 
rations. 

It  is  a  Icnown  fact  tax  breaks  are  an  all 
Important  reason  for  the  formation  of  corpo- 
rate farms.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  your  con- 
tinued efforts  to  eliminate  the  advantages 
offered  conglomerates  through  tax  and  fl- 
nauclng  advantages  not  allowed  individual 
operators. 

The  best  contrc^  of  these  economic  giants 
can  be  enforced  on  a  national  basis. 


Statement  SuBMrrrEo  bt  Alots  P.  Bctzen 
AND  John  P.  Stbxtnk,  Sedgwick  County 
Fakmess  Union,  Colwicr,  Kans. 

Conglomerative  Corporation  Farming  will 
lead  to: 

1.  The  death  of  private  owned  farms. 

1.  Single  ownership  of  millions  of  acres  of 
farmland. 

3.  Complete  control  of  raw  agricultural 
grains,  fibers,  and  meats  to  the  processed 
product,  with  only  profit  or  tax  angle  being 
considered.  A  recent  survey  of  the  largest 
U.S.  firms  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  shows  them  estimating,  on  av- 
erage, a  16  per  cent  rise  in  profit  after  taxes 
this  year. 

4.  Complete  elimination  of  small  town 
businesses  by  bypassing  local  merchant  to 
make  supplies  purchases. 

5.  A  greater  tax  burden  on  general  public 
with  corporations  employing  a  legal  staff  to 
figure  all  the  tax  angles. 

6.  Local  grade  school  and  high  school  dis- 
tricts will  become  obsolete. 

7.  It  will  take  the  pride  of  workmanship 
away  from  the  Individual  making  many  of 
us  slaves  of  the  corporations.  This  can  be 
found  In  many  countries  that  are  ruled  by 
a  few  wealthy  people. 

8.  Large  concentration  of  livestock  and 
Mse  of  medication,  such  as  antibiotics  etc.. 
pollution  will  be  bard  to  contrtd. 

9.  Only  one  mishap  in  use  of  fertilizers,  in- 
secticides, and  herbicides  will  inv(dve  large 
acreage. 

10.  Absentee  ownership  will  have  no  knowl- 
edge or  care  of  water  or  wind  erosion.  We 
favor  saving  the  family  farm  and  making 
our  rural  communities  more  attractive  to 
our  young  people. 

Statement  Submitted  bt  Mh.  Ivaw  Wtatt, 

legislatrve  dlkectok  of  the  cask  cotjntt 

Farmeks  Union,  Clements,   Kans. 

I  am  Ivan  Wyatt  of  Clements,  Kansas, 
I«glslative  Director  of  the  Chase  County 
Fanners  Union  and  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative Steering  Committee  of  the  Farmers 
Union  in  Kansas. 

I  think  we  here  all  agree  that  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  movements  of  giant  cor- 
porations. Into  the  field  of  American  agri- 
culture, is  to  gain  control  of  this  nation's 
food  supplies  from  field  or  feedlot  to  the 
dinner  plate. 

The  approach  to  this  complete  control  Is 
being  made  from  several  angles.  The  most 
obvious  is  the  attempts  of  several  corporate 
giants  to  gain  control  of  large  blocks  of  this 
nation's  more  fertile  lands,  such  as  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  California  or  the  sugar 
beet  areas  of  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

In  my  statement  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  you  gentlemen  another,  per- 
haps more  subtle,  approach  being  used  to 
gain  control  of  American  agriculture  by  the 
giant  conglomerate  corporations. 

In  many  ways  I  see  the  demise  of  the  fam- 
ily farmer  In  America  In  a  parallel  with  the 
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way  the  American  Indian  was  driven  from 
his  land. 

The  family  fanner,  like  the  American  In- 
dian, can  be  a  formidable  foe  to  drive  from 
the  land  If  given  a  fair  chance:  but.  like  the 
Indian,  the  deck  Is  stacked  against  the  In- 
dependent family  farmer.  One  example  Is  the 
unbelievably  low  parity  ratio  of  less  than 
10%  brought  about  by  poor  administration 
of  farm  policy  on  the  natioma  level.  Even 
these  low  prices  seem  not  to  be  driving  the 
family  farmers  from  the  land  fast  enough. 

Back  to  the  American  Indian,  It  seems  the 
same  tactic  Is  being  used  against  the  Ameri- 
can family  farmer  as  was  used  against  the 
Indian.  As  I  am  sure  you  all  recall  from 
your  history  classes,  it  was  a  slow,  almost 
impossible,  task  to  drive  the  Indian  from 
the  land  in  a  frontal  attack. 

So  another  approach  had  to  be  devised. 
Even  though  the  Indian  was  being  kept  on 
the  move  and  couldn't  produce  an  adequate 
living  from  the  land,  he  was  able  to  sustain 
himself  and  his  family  from  another  soiirce. 
the  wild  game  roaming  the  prairies,  the  giant 
herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  etc.  So  In  order  to 
bring  the  Indian  nations  to  their  knees,  his 
second  source  of  livelihood  had  to  be  de- 
nied blm:  hence,  the  slaughter  of  the  great 
herds  of  wild  game  that  almost  broiight 
about  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo. 

To  me  this  is  very  similar  to  the  tactic  be- 
ing used  against  the  family  farmers  of  this 
nation. 

While  we  see  a  policy  of  low  prices  to  the 
producer  of  grains  so  low  he  can  hardly  sur- 
vive, we  see  his  second  source  of  livelihood 
being  denied  him  through  the  use  of  vertical 
integration  Into  the  production  of  meat  and 
eggs  and  poultry  by  giant  conglomerate 
corporations.  Including  some  conglomerate 
feed  companies  who  got  their  start  by  doing 
business  with  the  very  farmer  they  are  now 
forcing  out  of  agriculture. 

When  we  see  farmers  try  to  band  together 
for  the  purpose  of  survival,  we  then  see  the 
powers  of  the  already  giant  corporations  band 
together  to  crush  the  independent  producers. 
We  witnessed  this  a  few  years  ago  In  the  area 
of  Northwest  Arkansas  when  the  broiler  pro- 
ducers rebelled  against  the  low  prices  offered 
by  ttiree  processors  controlling  the  area. 
When  the  producers  attempted  to  form  co- 
c^s  to  market  their  produce,  they  were  im- 
mediately blacklisted.  Without  a  market  for 
their  produce  they  were  bankrupted  and  out 
of  business  In  a  short  time,  leaving  the  con- 
trol of  producing  and  processing  In  the  hands 
of  the  Integrators.  As  It  has  been  said,  "What 
a  more  perfect  crime  can  there  be  than  to  de- 
stroy a  man's  means  of  livelihood,  then  go 
unpunished." 

All  this  might  be  excuseable  If  the  ulti- 
mate end  was  higher  quality  of  food  at  a 
tower  price  to  the  consumer.  But  the  very 
opposite  is  the  fact.  This  is  Just  one  example. 
We  have  seen  virtually  this  country's  entire 
production  of  eggs  and  broilers  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  corporations  involved  in  the 
production  of  livestock  and  poultry  feeds  and 
non-farm  corporations. 

We  see  today  the  facilities  and  money  of 
our  Agriculture  Colleges,  supposedly  estab- 
lished to  benefit  all  people,  being  used  to  de- 
velop machines  and  varieties  of  crops.  In- 
ferior in  quality,  but  developed  to  withstand 
the  rigors  of  a  mechanical  harvester  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  few  big  corporations 
to  operate  larger  acreages  producing  and 
flooding  the  market  with  an  Inferior  product 
while  crowding  out  the  Independent  producer 
of  a  quality  product. 

There  seems  to  be  no  great  Interest  in  the 
many  poor  Southern  farmers'  plight  who  have 
Just  begun  to  make  a  decent  living  by 
switching  to  the  high  labor  intensive  crops 
sxich  as  okra,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  only 
to  find  that  they  will  be  deprived  of  yet  an- 
other means  of  making  a  living  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  their  state  iinlversities 
and  the  g^ant  conglomerate  corporations. 
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What  a  marked  contrast  between  the  na- 
tional concern  over  the  economic  problems 
of  the  Lockheed  Corporation,  Penn-Central 
Railroad,  and  those  of  the  hiindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  families  striving  to  earn  a 
living. 

These  same  corporations  are  now.  because 
of  low  grain  prices,  beginning  to  make  in- 
roads into  another  segment  of  meat  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  pork  from  the 
sow  to  the  consumer,  again  with  the  help 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  helping  to  de- 
velop systems  favorable  to  operation  of  far- 
rowing and  fattening  systems  agreeable  to 
a  large  corporate  type  operation. 

As  with  all  other  corporate  operations  In- 
volved in  the  production  of  foods,  it  calls  for 
a  high  concentration  and  use  of  drugs  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  proper  management 
and  operation  that  can  be  found  only  with 
the  combination  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. The  lack  of  this  combination,  sub- 
stituted with  drugs,  confinement,  and  a  con- 
trolled market,  brings  about  the  end  results 
of  a  substitution   of   quantity  for  quaUty. 

As  one  travels  the  plains  of  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  he  sees  the  many  large 
feed  lots  and  thinks  of  them  as  part  of  the 
overall  farming  operations  of  the  nation. 
This  is  partly  true,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  operations  have  become  a  tax  loophole, 
sometimes  called  tax  shelter,  of  income  Jug- 
gling for  high  Income  Individuals  and  multi- 
corporations,  Involved  In  anything  from  oil 
production  to  the  production  of  electronics 
equipment,  or  even  land  speculation.  The 
operators  of  the  feedlots  for  the  most  part, 
are  simply  hired  nurse-maids  for  someone 
else's  cattle. 

Promoters  are  now  trying  to  funnel  this 
high  income  money  Into  the  business  of  the 
cow-calf  operation  that  is  now  virtually  the 
only  part  of  the  cattle  Industry  remaining 
In  the  hands  of  the  independent  operator 
and  farmer. 

The  sad  part  of  this  Is  that  the  inde- 
pendent producer  must  operate  so  as  to  make 
a  living  whUe  his  competitor  uses  it  for  a 
tax  dodge.  For  example,  one  conglomerate, 
which  is  involved  In  the  food  Industry,  from 
the  planting  to  the  retailing,  had  an  income 
of  $464  million  and  a  taxable  Income  of  $88.7 
million.  Yet,  due  to  federal  tax  breaks,  this 
conglomerate  not  only  paid  no  taxes  on  that 
Income,  but  he  had  a  tax  credit  of  $13.3 
million.  This  is  certainly  an  unfair  tax  ad- 
vantage. 

In  my  opinion  what  Is  happening  Is  that 
these  tax  loss  type  of  operations  are  moving 
in  and  setting  up  these  Integrated  opera- 
tions at  a  level  Just  under  what  would  be  a 
profitable  operation  for  the  Independent 
farmer,  then  making  up  the  difference  on 
the  price  after  processing. 

This  is  what  is  making  It  Impossible  for 
many  farm  families  to  stay  on  the  land.  It 
is  becoming  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  feed 
his  home-grown  grains;  consequently,  they 
become  strictly  cash  grain  farmers.  They 
must  then  acquire  more  acres  to  farm, 
crowding  out  other  farm  families,  or  else  be 
crowded  out  themselves.  If  they  do  survive, 
then  they  find  themselves  very  susceptible 
to  a  fluctuating  grain  market  or  loss  to 
drouEht  and  pestilence. 

This  testimony  is  in  no  way  meant  to  mean 
that  this  is  a  greater  danger  to  the  family 
farmer  than  the  ownership  of  agricultural 
land  by  corporations,  because  whoever  owns 
or  controls  the  land  controls  American  agri- 
culture. 

My  testimony  is  meant  to  Illustrate  how 
the  vertical  Integration  of  the  production  of 
red  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  by  giant  cor- 
porations Is  Just  another  means  by  which 
they  can  gain  control  and  ownership  of  the 
land  by  driving  the  farm  families  out  of 
agriculture. 

The  need  is  urgent  for  national  legislation 
to  control  and  roll  back  the  vertical  Integra- 
tors  and   tax   dodge   operators,   who   have 
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gained  control  or  are  Intent  on  gaining  con- 
trol of  this  nation's  production  of  meat  and 
eggs. 

Also,  legislation  Is  needed  to  prevent  con- 
tracts that  verge  on  fraud,  that  trap  the 
unwary,  and  that  many  times  tie  up  the 
young  beglnnng  farmer  or  producer  in  such 
a  way  that  he  becomes  a  virtual  slave  work- 
ing for  pennies  with  no  means  of  escape, 
except  to  get  out  of  agriculture  with  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  what  equity  he  may  have  had  In 
his  farm  and  home. 

To  sum  up  .  .  .  the  family  farmer  is  be- 
ing driven  from  the  land  through  low  farm 
prices,  and  he  is  rapidly  running  out  of  buf- 
falo. 

Statement  Submitteo  by  Cyril  and  Nola 
Habicer,  Salina,  E^ns. 

We  believe  that  imlimited  Corporation 
Farming  could  eventually  destroy  the  family 
farm  and  rural  America  as  we  know  it  today. 

Corporations  operate  on  a  dollar  basis  and 
have  no  concern  for  church,  school,  com- 
munity, small  towns,  or  family  farms. 

Haviland,  Kans., 

March  15,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Harris:  In  a  letter  post- 
marked January  12,  1972  from  National 
Farms  Co.  P.O.  Box  485,  Concordia,  Kansas 
66901,  my  wife  was  informed  of  the  tremen- 
dous changes  taking  place  in  agriculture  to- 
day. The  agricultural  changes  were  listed  as 
technical  problems  such  as  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer, chemicals,  seeds,  and  cultural  prac- 
tices, plus  taxes,  insurance,  accounting,  mar- 
keting, and  other  related  flelds.  She  was 
warned  of  droughts  and  other  acts  of  God. 
As  a  life  long  farmer,  being  born  and  reared 
on  the  farm  I  fully  agree  these  problems 
exist.  The  punch  line  of  the  letter  was:  "How 
would  you  like  to  make  10%  on  the  value 
of  your  land?"  This  lUlcited  a  reply  from 
my  wife  and  I.  Whereupon  Mr.  Allen  Kaspar 
from  Concordia  drove  over  to  explain  the 
setup. 

It  seems  there  is  a  Peed-Seed-Pertilizer 
Corporation  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  whieh  has 
been  doing  so  well  that  it  needs  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. Also,  through  the  corporation,  com  will 
bring  15<  a  bushel  more;  fertilizer  can  be 
applied  for  30%  less;  and  large  sums  of 
money  to  buy  land  and  inigatlon  equip- 
ment can  oe  acquired  at  low  rates  of 
Interest.  Out  of  this  corporation,  which 
realizes  the  present  Kansas  laws  forbid  for- 
eign corporations,  has  grown  a  company  com- 
posed of  the  officers  of  the  corporation.  This 
would  make  the  company  legal  under  present 
Kansas  laws.  The  company  wants  25  quarter 
sections  of  land  in  the  Kiowa  County-Ed- 
wards County  area  this  year  and  25  more  the 
next  year  and  so  on.  But,  the  company  also 
wants  an  option  to  buy  the  land  at  an  agreed 
price,  the  rental  to  be  6%  of  such  agreed 
price.  Taxes  on  the  land  would  be  paid  by 
the  "company"  and  a  4%  appreciation  of  the 
land  value  would  be  allowed  each  year  to- 
ward a  selling  price.  Of  course,  the  first  two 
years  would  be  the  developmental  stage  and 
it  is  likely  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  "com- 
pany" would  exercise  its  option  to  buy.  The 
results  would  be  the  loss  of  the  land  by 
the  owner  with  a  10%  income  for  only  2 
years.  This  apparent  bonanza  to  the  land 
owner  could  be  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween him  and  any  present  tenant. 

Other  drastic  results  of  such  a  carnivorous 
corporation  would  be  the  devouring  of  local 
implement  companies,  local  gas  and  fertilizer 
companies,  and  even  local  banks  would  lose 
their  good  local  customers.  Most  important  of 
all  would  be  the  use  of  Itinerate  laborers  in 
preference  to  local  taxpaylng  citizens.  More 
rural  residents  would  filter  to  the  cities. 

It  takes  no  mind-reader  to  see  that  the 
net  result  Is  bad  for  all  America,  whether 
rural  or  urban.  Only  the  greedy  corporations 
will  benefit. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Dowkll. 


National  Farms  Co., 
^  Concordia,  Kans. 

Dear*Parm  Owner:  Are  you  aware  of  the 
tremendous  changes  taking  place  in  agri- 
culture today? 

As  a  farm  owner,  you'd  better  be! 

Each  year  the  business  of  farming  becomes 
more  technical.  There  are  constant  changes 
In  the  use  of  chemicals,  fertilizers,  seeds  and 
cultural  practices.  Also  as  a  land  owner  you 
have  highly  technical  problems  such  as  taxes, 
insurance,  accounting,  marketing  and  other 
related  fields. 

Prices  for  the  farm  products  we  are  selling 
today  are  about  equal  to  the  prices  of  the 
early  1940's — nearly  thirty  years  ago!  Yet 
prices  paid  by  the  farmer  and  farm  owner 
are  at  an  all  time  high. 

During  the  past  few  odd  numbered  decades 
(1930's  and  1950's)  we  have  experienced  sev- 
eral drought  years,  forecasts  for  the  1970s 
call  for  some  drought  years. 

How  would  you  like  10%  or  more  return  on 
your  present  land  value?  I  have  clients  who 
are  Interested  in  cash  leasing  with  an  option 
to  buy  farmland  with  irrigation  development 
potential.  With  the  newer  type  of  irrigation 
equipment  available,  almost  any  land  can  be 
irrigated  providing  there  is  inigatlon  water 
available.  These  clients  will  drill  the  well 
and  Install  pump  and  irrigation  equipment 
at  their  expense. 

There  is  no  commission  or  fee  to  be  paid 
by  you  as  owner  of  the  land.  We  are  being 
indemnified  by  our  clients  we  are  obtaining 
the  lease  for. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  obtaining  more 
Information  on  this  cash  lease,  fill  In  the 
enclosed  postcard,  mail  it  in  today  and  we'll 
be  In  touch  with  you. 

May  we  hear  from  you  please. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Allan  Kaspar. 

March   16,   1972. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris. 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
opposition  to  Corporation  farming,  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  by  the  act  of  incorporating,  they 
would  have  some  tax  advantage  not  usually 
available  to  the  individual  farmer. 

They  could  draw  huge  government  pay- 
ments, and  add  to  their  land  holdings  each 
year  with  those  payments. 

By  buying  up  land  at  high  prices,  they 
force  the  small  farmer  from  the  land,  and  he 
has  to  go  to  town  and  work  at  whatever  Job 
is  offered  and  most  times  at  low  wages. 

The  corporation  farmer  doesn't  need  the 
small  town  business  man.  He  can  get  in  his 
airplane  and  fly  to  the  large  cities  to  pur- 
chase his  equipment,  fuel,  repairs,  supplies, 
etc. 

The  corporation  cattle  feeder,  by  concen- 
trating huge  numbers  of  feeder  cattle  In  a 
comparatively  small  area,  creates  a  health 
hazard  for  the  surrounding  community. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment, that  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  not  served  by  having  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Leo  Henke, 

Farmer. 
Osborne,   Kans. 

Osborne,  Kans.,  March  IS,  1972. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  I  am  glad  you  have 
come  to  our  area  in  the  interests  of  the  fam- 
ily type  farm.  There  has  been  much  dlsciis- 
sion  on  Just  how  large  a  family  type  farm 
really  should  be.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would 
vary  with  different  Individuals  and  the  type 
of  farm  they  have  lived  on. 

We  all  know  what  the  large  corporation 
farm  Is  and  how  disastrous  it  can  be  to  a 
community  in  that  the  business  men  would 
no  longer  be  selling  to  them — as  they  would 
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have  their  goods  shipped  in  In  quantity. 
It  would  greatly  reduce  the  size  of  our  small 
towns  as  well  as  remove  the  farm  families 
from  their  farms.  The  employees  would  not 
have  the  direct  interest  in  the  soil  and  com- 
munity as  if  it  was  their  own.  Churches, 
schools  and  communty  organizations  would 
surely  suffer.  And,  in  the  end,  those  who 
have  to  move  to  the  already  overcrowded  cit- 
ies would  only  add  to  their  problems. 

We  have  already  seen  too  much  of  our 
rural  population  leave  the  country.  One  can 
only  guess  at  the  problems  we  would  en- 
counter vrtth  the  latfge  cori>oration  type 
farms. 

Sincerely, 

Grace  L.  Otte. 

March  15. 1972. 
U.S.  Senator  Fred  Harris, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  you  are  taking  the 
time  to  come  to  our  state  to  find  the  feelings 
of  our  people  in  regard  to  Corporate  farming. 

Im  afraid  the  American  Consumer  is  being 
sold  a  bad  bill  of  goods,  when  they  are  told 
that  food  can  be  produced  and  bought  cheap- 
er due  to  it  being  produced  by  Corporate 
farming.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  other 
group  of  people  will  work  for  as  small  au 
amount  per  hour  as  the  present  farmer. 

I'm  a  darned  poor  letter  writer.  I  can  talk 
much  better  than  I  can  write. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  fact  and  perhaps 
you  already  know  this,  and  that  is  that 
schools,  churches  and  smaller  towns  become 
extinct.  We  are  having  plenty  of  problems 
now.  No  doubt  you  know  the  large  cities 
are  already  broke  and  I  feel  quite  sure  they 
won't  want  to  put  up  with  me. 

Thanks  for  your  efforts  on  the  matter  of 
Corporate  farming. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  Otte. 

Cawker  CnY.  Kans. 

March  15,  1972. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washiyigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  We  hope  you  will 
continue  to  expose  and  fight  against  Corpo- 
ration Farming.  We  are  opposed  to  it  becaxise 
it  is  against  our  American  heritage  of  free 
enterprise  and  family  farms.  Because  of 
Corporation  Farming  pushing  out  smaller 
farmers,  creating  unemployment,  and  chaos 
in  our  over-crowded  cities,  we  have  a  deep, 
restless  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  our  coun- 
try. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts.  Please  continue 
to  force  corporations  out  of  farming. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cap  C.  Strett. 

Downs,  Kans. 

March  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  I  am  Robert  Ander- 
son of  Route  2.  Kinsley.  Kansas.  I  farm  eleven 
hundred  acres  north  of  Kinsley. 

Every  day  it  becomes  more  apparent  that 
the  corporate  invasion  into  Agriculture  must 
be  stopped.  Corporate  control  of  our  Agri- 
cultural land  brings  with  it  many  undesirable 
results:  (1)  Land  prices  are  pushed  un- 
realistically  high.  (2)  Cash  rent  bidding  for 
land  is  pushed  to  dangerous  heights.  (3) 
Rural  towns  are  dried  up  as  farm  families 
leave  due  to  loss  of  family  purchases,  plus 
the  loss  of  ptirchases  of  farm  supplies.  (4) 
Large  farm  corporations  take  little  Interest  In 
local  government  and  support  of  local  schools 
and  hospital  systems. 

The  above  listing  is  only  a  part  of  the 
problems  created  by  large  corporate  farming. 
In  my  area  there  are  several  investor  type 
corporations  Involved  in  farming.  It  is  my 
hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  stop  this 
Invasion  before  it  Is  too  late. 
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It  Is  a  privilege  to  make  this  statement. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEBT  W.  Andebson. 

KlNSLET,  KaNS. 

March  16,  1972. 
Senator  Harris, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Waatiington,  D.C. 

Senator  Harris:  There  Is  a  deep  concern 
on  the  part  of  many  of  us  family  farmers 
about  the  Inroads  corporation  farming  and 
certain  phases  of  vertical  Integration  are 
making  In  ovur  agriculture  economy.  Family 
farms  are  already  at  a  disadvantage  on  cost 
price  squeeze.  Our  rural  conununltles  are 
dymg  because  our  profit  margins  cannot  sup- 
port businesses  and  schools  In  a  way  to  meet 
needs.  Our  sons  and  daughters  must  seek  a 
life  In  urban  areas  because  there  Is  no  eco- 
nomic Incentive  to  keep  them  where  we 
need  them  the  most,  In  our  own  rural  com- 
munities. 

Any  eilorts  that  you  can  contribute  to  help 
us  revert  the  losses  to  rural  areas  brought  or 
to  be  brought  about  by  corporation  farming 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  E.  Inskeep. 

Cawxjer  Cftt.  Kans. 

March  16,  1972. 
Senator  Fred  Harris. 

Dear  Sir:  Cawker  City,  Kansas,  800  popula- 
tion. We  need  every  one  to  make  our  little 
towns  sun-lve.  Help  us  defeat  cooperate  farm- 
ing and  keep  our  churches  and  schools  at 
home.  Your  svippcat  is  greatly  needed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  V.  Reece. 


STRONG  DEFENSE:  AMERICA'S 
SWORD  OP  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  presentation  to  Congress  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer  on  the  U.S.  military  posture  has 
Initiated  the  annual  debate  on  defense 
spending.  For  the  last  several  years  the 
debate  has  centered  on  a  decision  of 
priorities  and  the  need  in  America  for  a 
reordering  of  priorities.  Admittedly,  there 
is  much  that  must  be  done  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  American  way  of  life,  but  we 
must  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  world 
today  as  we  seek  that  better  way.  Often, 
in  the  rhetoric  that  surroimds  this  dis- 
cussion of  reordering  our  priorities,  we 
lose  sight  of  a  fundamental  principle — 
the  first  priority  of  any  society  is  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  survival.  The  concen- 
trated attacks  by  the  liberal  elements  of 
our  society  on  defense  expenditures  only 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  seek  our 
downfall. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been  on  an 
anttinilitary  binge  which  hsis  forced 
drastic  cutbacks  in  certain  categories  of 
defense  spending  which  I  believe  are 
essential  to  our  security.  The  result  of 
this  binge  is  that  during  the  past  5  years 
the  balance  of  military  power  has  dra- 
matically shifted  In  favor  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
According  to  Defense  Secretary  Laird  In 
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his  annual  Defense  Department  report, 
"the  Soviet  buildup  Is  showing  even 
greater  momentum"  than  projected  last 
year  at  this  time.  Admiral  Moorer,  in  his 
presentation  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  February  17, 
stated  the  United  States  no  longer  has 
"that  predominance  of  strategic  power 
which  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  significantly  contributed  to  our 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war."  If  this  trend 
of  increasing  Soviet  capabilities  con- 
tinues while  those  of  the  United  States 
remain  stagnant,  the  United  States  will 
fast  become  a  second-rate  power  subject 
to  the  dictates  of  our  Commimist 
enemies. 

Despite  claims  by  the  liberals,  the 
doves,  and  the  disarmers,  the  cold  war 
is  far  from  over  and  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear destruction  or  nuclear  blackmail  at 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  will  be- 
come even  more  imminent  if  our  defense 
posture  continues  to  deteriorate  for  lack 
of  fimds.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
Communists  is  to  do  so  from  a  position 
of  superior  strength.  There  can  be  no 
talk  of  disarmament  and  peaceful  co- 
existence so  long  as  there  are  Americans 
who  still  resist  any  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists to  impose  their  formal  rule  over 
our  country.  Peaceful  coexistence  is 
merely  one  of  the  big  lies  of  the  Com- 
munists to  be  used  to  their  advantage  in 
their  struggle  to  dominate  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  preserving  individual  free- 
dom and  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment to  speak  out  in  support  of  spending 
whatever  is  necessary  to  regain  our  mili- 
tary superiority.  We  must  join  together 
and  inform  the  American  people  of  the 
true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  adverse 
shift  in  the  strategic  balance  and  urge 
them  to  support  a  defense  posture  that 
can  withstand  all  threats  of  Commimist 
coercion.  The  very  existence  of  our 
American  way  of  life  depends  on  it. 


May  17  y  1972 


MORE  HARASSMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  exempting  em- 
ployers of  25  workers  or  less  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  aim  of 
this  act,  but  I  think  in  drawing  up  the 
regulations  we  drifted  pretty  far  afield 
from  what  is  practical  or  even  possible. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in  Ken 
Anderson's  Cottonwood  County  Citizen 
in  Windom  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  which  was  widely  re- 
printed and  which  dealt  with  some  of 
the  absurdities  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  I  might  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  many  others  who  are 
regular  readers: 


MoBZ  Harassment 

Many  businessmen  and  manufacttirers  are 
"shook"  with  the  requirements  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA) 
which  is  now  in  effect. 

They  should  be,  because  this  new  law  Is 
going  to  force  many  of  them  ou*-  of  busi- 
ness. 

OSHA  is  another  nail  In  the  bt  "ness  cof- 
fin which  state  and  federal  governments 
have  been  in  the  process  of  building  for 
years.  It  is  supposedly  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workers,  but  it  will  add  to  the 
harassment  of  businessmen  and  manufac- 
turers so  that  many  will  eventually  quit,  or 
go  broke. 

The  law  Is  filled  with  silly  regulations,  all 
of  which  are  included  In  a  249-page  book. 
And  this  is  only  a  start.  You  can  be  sure 
the  book  will  be  expanded  to  SCO  pages  at 
the  next  printing. 

There  is  the  rule  that  If  an  employee  chews 
snuff,  the  employer  must  furnish  him  with 
a  spittoon  which  must  be  cleaned  dally.  (Pre- 
sumably this  is  the  boss'  Job.) 

Female  employees  are  not  to  reach  over 
seven  feet.  If  so,  they  must  be  furnished 
with  a  ladder.  If  the  ladder  is  made  of  wood 
It  must  not  have  over  a  cer^«ln  number  of 
knots  per  foot. 

If  you  have  both  men  and  women  em- 
ployees (even  If  it's  only  two) .  you  must  pro- 
vide separate  rest  rooms.  The  ladles  are 
to  have  a  lounge  with  a  cot. 

Weight  limits  must  be  posted  on  various 
areas  of  the  floor.  No  one  has  yet  figxired  out 
how  the  limits  are  arrived  at  unless  you 
keep  loading  the  floor  with  employees  until 
they  sink  into  the  basement.  Then  you  fish 
'em  all  out,  have  a  mass  weigh-in  at  the 
elevator,  repair  the  floor  and  then  post  the 
weight. 

In  addition  to  these  nitpicking  regulations 
governing  working  conditions,  the  act  will 
require  many  additional  reports  from  busi- 
ness firms.  Add  this  to  already  overburdened 
clerical  departments,  and  you  have  still  more 
problems  for  the  average  small  business. 

Possibly  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
new  law  is  that  when  Inspectors  come  In  to 
check  for  compliance,  they  are  Judge,  Jury 
and  prosecuting  attorney,  all  wrapped  Into 
one  individual.  They  can  levy  fines  up  to 
$1,000.  no  questions  asked.  It's  a  Hltlerlan 
tactic,  but  It's  being  done  every  day. 

Getting  Into  business — and  staying  In 
business — Is  getting  tougher  every  year.  Now 
the  OSHA  law  Is  going  to  make  It  aU  but  Im- 
possible. 

Citizen, 
Windom,  Minn. 


JACKSONVILLE'S  ENVIRONMENTAL- 
ISTS ACTIVE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORmA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
almost  20  civic  groups  in  Jacksonville, 
Pla.,  which  I  represent  in  the  Congress, 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating Earth  Week  in  an  energetic,  con- 
structive, and  meaningful  way. 

In  January  1972.  representatives  from 
interested  organizations  form.ed  the 
Jacksonville  Earth  Week  Committee  and 
planned  activities  and  projects  to  pro- 
mote local  participation  during  the  na- 
tional observance  of  Earth  Week,  April 
15  to  22,  1972.  The  emphasis  which  was 
stressed  locally  this  year  was  one  of  a 
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positive,  individual  effort  toward  the  so- 
lution of  environmental  problems.  The 
over-all  ^ogan  which  the  Jacksonville 
Earth  Week  Committee  emphasized  this 
year  was  "Earth  Week — a  time  for  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  positive  environ- 
mental action." 

Seven  week-long  projects  were  under- 
taken. Displays  were  set  up  in  four  shop- 
ping centers,  youth  groups  took  up  a  7- 
day  campaign  to  clean  up  city-owned 
lots  of  neighborhood  sites,  information 
sheets  on  ways  to  fight  pollution  were 
handed  out  at  city  hall,  the  Jackson- 
ville Jaycees  took  on  painting  projects, 
special  projects  were  undertaken  in  the 
Duval  County  schools  and  the  Jackson- 
ville Children's  Museum  put  environ- 
mentally oriented  exhibits  on  display. 

In  addition  to  this,  Audubon  Society 
members  conducted  guided  tours 
throughout  Fort  Caroline  National  Me- 
morial Park,  which  was  created  as  a  re- 
sult of  legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
Congress.  Junior  Gardeners  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  Jacksonville  paraded  through 
shopping  centers  in  antilitter  costumes 
and  ecology  films  were  shown  free  of 
charge  at  the  Haydon  Burns  Library  in 
downtown  Jacksonville. 

The  Ministerial  Alliance  placed  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  environmental  steward- 
ship during  Sunday  services  during 
Earth  Week.  The  Junior  Woman's  Clubs 
of  Jacksonville  presented  an  environ- 
mental play,  "Clean-up  Day."  The  Sierra 
Club  sponsored  a  bike  rally  that  was  open 
to  all  members  of  the  pubic. 

The  highlight  of  the  week  was  a  buflfet 
banquet  honoring  the  honorary  Earth 
Week  board  of  directors.  As  you  can 
clearly  see.  Earth  Week  in  Jacksonville 
this  year  was  indeed  a  citywide  affair, 
bringing  in  persons  from  all  parts  of  our 
community.  Their  activities  showed  their 
concern  for  the  environment.  I  certainly 
share  their  concern  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  efforts. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  chapter  7  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

"Chapter  8. — Assassination 
"Sec.  131.  Assassination  or  attempted  assas- 
sination of  a  Federal  elective  of- 
fice holder,  or  person  seeking 
election  to  Federal  office. 
"Whoever  murders  or  attempts  to  murder 
any  Individual  who  Is  an  elected  Federal  of- 
ficer or  who  seeks  election  to  any  Federal  of- 
fice shall  suffer  death." 

Sec  2.  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  part  I  of 
such  title  are  each  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  Item  after  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  7: 
"8.  Assassination." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day  in  America 
when  this  type  of  legislation  becomes 
necessary.  Attempts  on  the  lives  of  po- 
litical figures  are  becoming  common- 
place. 

The  tragic  occurence  in  Laurel,  Md., 
brings  to  mind  that  the  murders  of  both 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  took  place  some  4  years  ago. 
Their  convicted  murderers  are  still  ap- 
pealing their  convictions  on  technicalities 
despite  the  fact  that  the  late  Senator's 
murder  was  witnessed  by  many  people. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  stream- 
line criminal  trial  procedures  to  uphold 
the  constitutional  guarantee  for  a 
"speedy  trial." 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  re- 
stored importance  to  facts  and  truth 
rather  than  to  remain  so  buried  in  format 
and  the  technicalities  of  our  criminal 
trial  system. 

Justice  should  be  done  swifty.  But 
above  all,  justice  should  be  done. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  MAKE  ASSAS- 
SINATION A  CAPITAL  OFFENSE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide  the 
death  penalty  for  assassinating  or  at- 
tempting to  assassinate  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  offices. 

This  bill  will  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  cover  murder  and 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  candidates  for 
President,  Vice  President,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Currently,  Mr.  Speaker,  capital  pvmish- 
ment  is  a  sentence  that  can  be  imposed 
upon  conviction  for  murdering  Federal 
officeholders,  but  not  candidates  for 
those  offices. 

The  full  text  of  this  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  15041 
A  bill  to  provide  the  death  penalty  for  assas- 
sinating, or  attempting  to  assassinate.  Fed- 
eral elective  office  holders,  or  persons  seek- 
ing election  to  Federal  office 
CXVIII 1124— Part  14 


UNNECESSSARY  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  passed  legislation  to  control  the 
creation  and  perpetuation  of  unnecessary 
advisory  committees  and  other  special 
study  groups  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  time  Congress  started  heading 
these  sacred  cows  under  one  roof.  Some 
of  them  have  grazed  far  too  long  in  the 
lush  green  pastures  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Others  have  no  business  there  at  all. 

Because  no  one  was  watching,  these 
bureaucratic  bovines  multiplied  like  rab- 
bits over  the  years,  which  is  the  reason 
we  are  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma today.  Nobody  knows  how  many  of 
them  are  straying  in  the  field  of  Wash- 
ington and  that  is  no  buU.  The  best  guess 
is  somewhere  between  2,600  and  3,200 
have  found  a  home  on  the  range.  Since 
nobody  can  count  heads,  nobody  can 
reckon  what  it  costs  to  feed  them,  al- 
though it  has  been  said  the  taxpayer  is 
shoveling  out  more  than  $75  million  a 
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year  to  keep  them  sleek  and  fat.  That  is 
a  lot  of  hay.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of 
John  Wayne,  "I  think  it's  time  we  cor- 
ral these  critters,  head  'em  up  and  move 
'em  out." 

Seriously,  the  present  situation  con- 
cerning advisory  groups  and  interagency 
commissions  in  Government  is  almost  too 
incredible  for  belief.  It  is  incomprehen- 
sible that,  despite  the  intense  effort  ex- 
erted by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  an  accurate  listing 
of  these  groups  and  their  cost  cannot  be 
compiled.  The  committee  deserves  the 
commendation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  for  attempting  to  bring  this  mor- 
ass of  bureaucracy  into  some  semblance 
of  order. 

It  is  a  known  fact  many  of  the  com- 
mittees, with  which  this  legislation  is 
concerned,  exist  merely  on  paper.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  committees  exist  although 
they  have  long  outlived  their  purpose.  It 
is  a  fact  that  some  groups  have  com- 
pleted the  mission  assigned  to  them  but 
their  efforts  were  wasted  because  the 
findings  are  refuted  or  ignored,  some- 
times before  the  formal  report  is  filed. 
There  are  committees  which  do  not  meet, 
committees  which  have  no  leadership, 
and  committees  which  duplicate  the  work 
of  other  committees.  It  adds  up  to 
wasted  time,  wasted  money,  and  ineffi- 
cient operation  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  bill  will  do  much  to  correct  the 
situation.  It  provides  for  the  phase-out 
of  advisory  committees  and  study  groups 
unless  their  continued  existence  is  justi- 
fied after  a  review  of  their  activities  by 
appropriate  authority.  It  requires  the 
President  to  report  on  his  advisory  com- 
mittees, furnishing  an  annual  report  on 
their  work  and  progress  and  comment  on 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
these  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  help  streamline  Government  opera- 
tion, eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  re- 
duce the  number  of  commissions,  com- 
mittees and  advisory  groups,  and  save 
the  taxpayers  tmtold  millions  of  dollars. 


THE    MILLION-DOLLAR   BIKE    RIDE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Last  May 
8,  over  45  cities  across  this  Nation  held 
bikecology  days.  The  reemergence  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  functional  and  pleasurable 
mode  of  transportation  has  sparked 
many  communities  and  States  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic bikeways. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sponsored  a 
bike  ride  around  the  Capitol  in  which 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  participated.  Yes- 
terday I  received  word  that  a  similar  bike 
ride  is  being  conducted  in  Maryland  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Jude  Hospital.  Epsilon 
Sigma  Alpha,  an  international  pliilan- 
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thropic  sorority,  will  hold  several  bike 
rides — many  local  rides  and  one  which 
will  be  coast-to-coast  for  the  benefit  of 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Center  In 
Memphis,  Tenn.  TTiese  activities  should 
receive  the  mianimous  support  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  general  American 
public. 

Mrs.  Linda  Jane  Ruhl,  chairman  of 
the  Washington  chapter  h&s  informed 
me  that  her  local  group  of  ESA  will  spon- 
sor a  15-mile  bicycle  ride  Sunday,  June 
11  at  the  R.  M.  Watkins  Regional  Park 
in  Forestville,  Md.  The  great  coast-to- 
coast  bik3  ride  will  begin  on  July  3,  here 
in  Washington,  including  Danny  Thomas 
and  his  daughter  as  guests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  money  raised  by 
these  bike  rides  will  go  toward  research 
on  leukemia,  malnutrition,  sickle  cell 
anemia,  influenza,  and  infant  mortality. 
The  cause  is  an  excellent  one  and  the 
effort  should  be  supported  by  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  Let  us  urge 
our  constituents  to  contribute  to  and 
participate  in  this  worthwhile  project. 


PATRICK  BUCHANAN  TELLS  US 
LIKE  IT  IS 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  were  naive  enough  to  think 
in  January  of  1969  that  administration 
policies  on  civil  rights,  busing,  open  hous- 
ing, and  integration  were  to  be  based 
on  the  merits  of  those  policies,  and  how 
much  could  be  gained  from  them  for  the 
poor,  the  indigent,  the  discriminated 
against  of  this  country.  If  we  still  be- 
lieved that,  after  3  years  of  zigging  and 
zagging  designed  to  confuse  rather  than 
progress,  it  would  only  be  from  blind- 
ness. Clearly  it  has  not  been  the  goal  of 
this  administration  to  br^ng  the  hope 
for  social  advancement  to  those  who 
have  never  held  it.  Instead  we  have  been 
treated  to  a  potpourri  of  programs  and 
nonprograms  which  all  show  an  un- 
swerving dedication  to  the  supposedly 
outdated  philosophies  of  "separate  but 
equal,"  "laissez  faire,"  and  "all  is  best 
in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds."  Per- 
haps life  is  contented  in  San  Clemente 
and  Key  Biscayne,  but  it  seethes  with 
injustice  in  Jacksonville,  Watts,  Rox- 
bury,  Biloxi,  and  the  like. 

What,  if  not  social  progress,  lies  be- 
hind the  motives  of  the  collective  mind 
we  know  as  the  Nixon  administration? 
If  we  did  not  suspect  as  much  already, 
Patrick  Buchanan,  speechwriter  for  the 
President,  tells  us  today  in  the  Boston 
Globe  that  it  is  the  reelection  of  the 
President.  In  1970,  in  a  memo  to  the 
President  reprinted  today  in  the  Boston 
paper,  Buchanan  tells  the  President 
that: 

The  ship  of  Integration  Is  going  down;  It 
Ls  not  our  ship;  it  belongs  to  national  liber- 
alism— and  we  cannot  salvage  It;  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  aboard. 

This  political  Jim  Hawkins  has 
emerged  from  the  apple  barrel  with  as- 
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tounding  news  for  his  captain  about  the 
faltering  course  of  the  vessel,  only  to  find 
that  the  captain,  first  mates  Dent  and 
Mitchell,  and  crow  nester  Agnew  had 
left  the  ship  before  it  had  even  left  port. 

They  are  not  imrelated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  supposed  failure  in  the  efforts  to- 
ward an  integrated  society  and  the  Nixon 
administration  "realization"  that  "be- 
nign neglect"  is  the  civil  rights  policy  of 
greatest  political  advantage.  This  ad- 
ministration neglect,  benign  and  other- 
wise, is  the  cause,  root  and  branch,  of 
the  temporary  setbacks  in  the  drive  for 
equality  and  an  end  to  discrimination. 
It  has  eaten  away  at  the  spirit  of  those 
who  were  accepting  all  too  slowly  the 
fact  that  some  black  people  are  poor  be- 
cause of  a  myriad  of  economic,  social, 
racial,  and  political  winds  blowing 
against  them.  And  it  has  eaten  away  at 
the  momentum  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  beginning  to  attack 
these  problems.  If  there  is  hesitation 
now  as  to  whether  to  continue  with  that 
attack,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

I  find  it  absolutely  despicable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  questions  of  whether 
we  will  reverse  the  hatred  and  discrimi- 
nation of  over  200  years  be  determined 
by  so  blatant  political  motives  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  illustrates  in  the  memo  of 
1970.  All  other  motives  in  the  matter 
are  classed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  with  those 
of  an  idealogue.  Well,  as  one  ideologue 
who  sees  some  profound  moral  questions 
here  about  how  millions  of  black  Ameri- 
cans live  in  America — a  Nation  which 
reeked  with  hypocrisy  in  1856  and  reeks 
with  a  more  subtle  kind  today — I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  Globe  disclosures. 

The  memo  follows: 
Text  of  Buchanan  Memo  to  President  Nixon 

The  attached  Is  a  middle  re-write  of  a 
speech  I  have  been  working  on  for  the  Vice 
President  for  Atlanta,  February  21st. 

It  contains  a  bill  of  particulars  against 
any  more  compulsory  integration,  anywhere 
In  the  country  at  this  point  In  time.  The 
reasons  are  these:  (1)  The  climate  of  the 
country  racially  argues  against  it  for  the 
simple  reason  of  maintaining  peace.  (2)  The 
record  of  integration  in  the  North  according 
to  Blckel  (Alexander  Blclcel,  Yale  law  pro- 
fessor) is  utter  failure;  and  the  prospect  of 
success  Is  absent  completely  without  enor- 
mous and  unacceptable  cost.  (3)  In  the 
South,  the  trend  of  integration  of  the  schools 
will  result  in  socio-economic  segregation 
which  is  worse  for  education  than  racial 
segregation;  It  Is  iinfair  to  the  poor  who  In- 
tegrate while  the  middle  class  retain  the 
freedom  of  choice  to  go  to  the  schools  they 
want;  it  encourages  poor  white  to  simply 
abandon  the  schools,  and  life-long  teachers 
to  quit  their  Jobs. 

In  short,  integration  appears  to  damage 
rather  than  advance  both  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  the  cause  of  racial  harmony. 

Finally,  the  national  mood  among  blacks 
and  white  alike — Is  toward  black  separatism 
and  white  separatism.  Where  the  Court  in 
1954  ruled  at  the  crest  of  a  national  tide 
(US  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education)  outlawing  segregated 
schools;  their  current  rulings  go  against  the 
grain  of  rising  and  angry  public  opinion. 

What  of  Stennis'  amendment?  (Amend- 
ment by  Sen.  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  lat- 
er adopted  by  Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff  of  Con- 
necticut, to  apply  to  Northern  schools  the 
same  standards  of  desegregation  Federal 
coiu-ts  were  applying  to  Southern  school  sys- 
tems). Certainly  equitable.  But  It  can't  be 
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carried  out;  there  will  be  blood  in  the  streets 
If  we  try  to  bring  suburban  Northern  kids 
into  the  central  city  schools — In  the  condi- 
tion those  schools  are  in  today. 

If  we  try  to  apply  to  some  suburban 
teachers  the  kind  of  school  ratios  they  im- 
posed on  Atlanta,  RN  will  be  a  one-term 
President. 

Let  me  say  candidly  that  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  It  Is  all  over  for  compulsory 
social  Integration  In  the  USA;  because  that 
body  of  public  approval  which  must  be  pres- 
ent for  a  social  change  of  this  magnitude 
is  not  there;  Indeed,  a  hard  opposite  opinion 
Is  building. 

Where  does  this  leave  us? — essentially  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  following  the 
Court's  logic  and  decisions  and  trying  to  In- 
tegrate the  schools  of  the  entire  nation — 
an  impossible  task — or  the  court,  m  one 
manner  or  another  backing  off  from  com- 
pulsory Integration  to  a  posture  of  freedom 
of  choice;  the  posture  of  the  orders  of  Brown 
as  against  the  far-reaching  language  of 
Brown. 

What  this  speech  now  lacks  are  the  follow- 
ing essentials: 

(1)  If  we  are  going  to  hold  off  Integration, 
we  must  put  forth  an  alternative  to  blacks 
and  white  liberals  that  wUl  hold  a  reasonable 
chance  that  education  Is  going  to  be  im- 
proved where  the  blacks  are  not — if  we  are 
not  going  to  move  them  en  masse  into  white 
schools. 

(2)  Recognition  that  there  are  thousands 
of  Northern  and  Southern  people  who  wanted 
to  make  this  work;  who  went  out  on  a  limb 
to  make  racial  Integration  succeed — and  who 
are  going  to  be  left  holding  the  bag;  for  try- 
ing something  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

(3)  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  Wallace 
wUl  m  the  Immediate  future  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  a  court  riUlng  whether  with 
marshals  or  troops — which  would  make  the 
little  demagog  invincible  In  areas  and  end 
our  chances  of  destroying  him  by  1972. 

(4)  There  Is  on  the  side  of  stopping  this 
movement;  the  Washington  Post  had  an  edi- 
torial asking  for  a  study  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  where  we  are  going;  Bic- 
kers case  Is  almost  unassailable;  the  New 
York  Times  Is  reporting  rising  racial  violence 
m  the  schools;  the  lesson  Is  sinking  In  rap- 
Idly — only  an  Ideologue  can,  In  the  face  of 
this  kind  of  evidence,  demand  that  whites 
and  blacks  be  mixed  In  more  schools;  where 
In  every  school  In  which  It  has  been  tried 
racial  violence  Is  becoming  the  rule — accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Education. 

(5)  The  second  era  of  Re-Constructlon  is 
over;  the  ship  of  Integration  Is  going  down; 
It  is  not  our  ship;  it  belongs  to  national  lib- 
eralism— and  we  cannot  salvage  it;  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  aboard.  For  the  first  time 
since  1954,  the  national  civil  rights  commu- 
nity Is  going  to  sustain  an  up-and-down  de- 
feat. It  may  come  now;  it  may  come  hard;  It 
may  be  disguised  and  dragged  out — but  It 
can  no  longer  be  avoided. 

This  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin — and  rep- 
resents In  itself  a  serious  problem  for  the 
whole  country;  our  objective  has  to  be.  I 
think,  to  cushion  the  fall  to  the  degree  we 
can.  Looking  at  the  realities  as  a  reasonable 
Individual  I  can't  see  how  they  can  win — but 
we  don't  want  to  humiliate  them.  For  that 
reason,  perhaps  some  of  my  language  Is  too 
tough. 

My  recommendation  Is  that  the  President 
withhold  any  day-to-day  comment;  perhaps 
that  he  set  a  date  In  the  future  when  he  or 
the  Vice  President  will  outline  our  policy  and 
concern  on  this  issue;  to  ease  up  the  heat 
on  us  a  bit. 

The  Vice  President  might  be  able  to  de- 
liver a  thought-out  address,  all  cheer  lines 
out,  and  moving  to  the  Right  of  the  President 
and  giving  RN  time  to  move  the  distance  we 
have  to  move  which  Is  essentially  to  a  quali- 
fied freedom  of  choice  posture;  outlawing 
segregation  but  not  requiring  integration  or 
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racial  balance  or  the  shifting  of  white  chil- 
dren Into  black  schools.  If  we  could  get 
Oreen  verstia  New  Kent  Covmty  (ordering 
quick  and  substantial  desegregation)  re- 
versed, that  would  be  enough. 


RULES  FOR  FARMWORKERS 
NEEDED 
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farm  workers  bears  the  name  of  a  line  of 
Roman  emperois,  and  thanks  to  the  vacuum 
In  laws  he  has  been  able  to  write  his  own  law 
In  the  Caesarian  tradition. 

It  Is  no  less  deplorable  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  California  Legislature,  either 
of  which  could  estabUsh  collective  bargain- 
ing machinery  to  protect  the  rights  of  both 
workers  and  growers  In  California  agrlcul- 
t\ire,  are  choosing  to  fiddle  while  principles 
bum. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 


OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  observe  objec- 
tively, from  a  close  vantage  point,  the 
turmoil  on  the  farms  caused  by  the  pau- 
city of  farm  labor  legislation. 

Practically  every  conscientious  ob- 
server without  special  interest  or  an  "ax 
to  grind"  will  agree  with  the  May  12. 
1972,  editorial  of  the  Monterey  Herald. 

The  circulation  of  the  Monterey  Herald 
is  predominately  iirban  and  suburban 
rather  than  rural  or  agricultural.  There- 
fore, the  Herald  deserves  special  credit 
for  calling  attention  to  a  serious  problem 
directly  involving  agriculture,  farmers 
and  farmworkers,  yet  indirectly  involv- 
ing every  TJB.  citizen. 

When  other  nonf arm  area  newspapers 
will  take  a  similar  interest  in  the  chal- 
lenges of  agriculture  and  the  problems 
of  the  farm,  it  may  be  possible  to  repeal 
the  "law  of  the  jungle"  which  disrupts 
agricultural  production  and  engenders  so 
much  alienation  on  the  farm. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
(From  the  Monterey,  Calif.,  Peninsula  Herald, 
Ihlay  12, 1972] 

Rules  for  Farm  Worksrs 

Assorted  members  of  the  Farm  Workers 
Union  are  picketing  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  office  In  Salinas,  and  else- 
where, because  It  Is  trying  to  establioh 
collective  bargaining  niles  for  agrlciiltural 
employes  comparable  to  those  covering  In- 
dustrial and  other  non-farm  workers. 

The  situation  again  points  up  the  need  for 
Buch  federal  legislation.  Rep.  Burt  Talcott 
has  made  the  attempt  several  times  with  a 
farm  labor  bill  that  usually  dies  aborning 
when  organized  agriculture  cant  pull  itself 
together  for  a  meaningful  effort. 

Cesar  Chavez,  the  mercurial  leader  of  the 
Farm  Workers  Union,  opposes  attempts  at 
either  federal  or  state  legislation.  However, 
either  he  has  a  labor  union  or  be  hasn't  a 
labor  union.  Chavez  can't  have  it  both  ways 
to  suit  his  convenience. 

Key  labor  law  provisions  sought  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  are  procedures  for  secret  ballots 
to  determine  what  unions  shall  represent 
farm  workers  and  the  outlawing  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott. 

Because  Chavez  in  the  past  has  depended 
heavily  on  show-by-hand  voting  (so  that 
dissidents  can  be  easily  spotted)  and  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  of  retaU  outlets  far  removed 
from  the  farms  he  is  trying  to  organize.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  his  objection  to 
the  Farm  Bureau  program. 

Both  these  tactics  are  illegal  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  But  because 
the  farm  workers  are  exempt  from  this  law, 
the  secondary  boycotts  and  open  voting 
have  been  the  union's  most  powerftil  weapons 
In  organizing  unwary  field  workers. 

The  self-appointed  leader  of  the  California 
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In  our  strength  increased  the  possibility  that 
we  would  be  faced  with  one  or  the  other 
eventuality.  North  Vietnam  was  repeatedly 
warned  what  our  reaction  would  be. 

The  real  question  that  should  be  asked  is, 
why  has  North  Vietnam  chosen  to  attempt 
an  all-out  military  conquest  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  humiliate  the  U.S.  in  the  bar- 
gain, at  a  time  when  U.S.  withdrawal  was  so 
near  to  being  accomplished? 

And  why  aren't  more  Americans  asking 
that  question? 


WHO  IS  ESCALATING  THE  WAR? 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  editorial  appeared  recently  in  the 
Daily  Jefferson,  Wis.,  County  Union.  Mr. 
Robert  Angus,  its  editor,  raises  the  ques- 
tion we  Americans  should  be  asking  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  ourselves.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

Just  Who  Is  Escaiatinc  the  War? 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  choosing  to 
take  decisive  military  action  as  the  only  real 
alternative  op>en  to  him  for  bringing  the  hos- 
tilities in  Indochina  to  a  close,  has  cou- 
pled the  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  har- 
bors with  stern  military  steps  Intended  to 
choke  off  Hanoi's  war  supplies. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  agree  with 
the  President  that  this  new  move,  drastic 
that  it  might  be,  is  the  only  way  <x>  end  the 
drawnout  Vietnam  War.  There  are  many,  of 
course,  who  do  not  agree.  They  were  quick  to 
criticize  the  United  States  policy  in  the  past 
and  they  were  quick  to  do  so  today. 

It's  ironic  that  President  Nixon  should  be 
held  up  to  such  ridicule  for  trying  vainly  to 
unwind  the  war  whUe  those  same  critics  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  North  Viet- 
nam's big  war  offensive.  Although  American 
troops  continue  to  pour  into  embarkation 
ports  in  Vietnam,  with  the  President  adher- 
ing to  a  fast  withdrawal  schedule  even  in  the 
face  of  new  enemy  assaults,  those  critics 
choose  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  South  Viet- 
nam troops  have  taken  over  the  burden  of 
ground  fighting  and  that  the  war  has  become 
mcreastngly  "North  Vletnamized." 

In  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  which  was 
such  a  telling  psychological  blow  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, nearly  every  village  and  city 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Souht 
Vietnam  was  subjected  to  attacks  by  Viet 
Cong  guerrUIas. 

At  that  time,  the  argument  that  the  con- 
flict was  a  civil  war  against  a  repressive 
regime  in  Saigon  which  we  were  immorally 
supporting  had  some  credibility. 

Today,  when  US.  troop  strength  has 
dwindled  to  well  \mder  100.000  and  no  ground 
units  are  engaged  in  active  combat,  the  cur- 
rent fighting  is  almost  entirely  a  North  Viet- 
namese operation — a  textbook  c^eratlon  in- 
volving frontal  assaults  by  armored  columns 
across  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  artlUery  sup- 
port, logistical  lines  of  supply  and  all  the 
rest,  an  c^eration  made  possible  by  weapons 
and  materiel  from  the  peace-loving  Soviet 
Union. 

At  a  recent  Senate  hearing.  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright.  Arkansas  Democrat,  could  ask  the 
secretary  of  State,  in  sincere  anguish  at  the 
continued  killing  and  destruction:  "Why 
have  you  (the  administration)  placed  us  in 
the  position  where  we  have  a  Hobson's  choice 
between  either  surrender  or  escalation?" 

Yet,  when  President  Nixon  undertook  to 
begin  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops, 
with  the  full  support  of  Congress  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  each  reduction 


WEST  UNION.  OHIO,  SUPPORTS 
THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  history  of  our  Nation,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  always  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  President  in  times  of  na- 
tional crisis.  Today  is  such  a  time.  The 
cause  of  peace  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
are  at  stake,  and  our  President  deserves 
and  needs  the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

The  President  1ms  shown  great  cour- 
age in  his  recent  actions,  and  his  exam- 
ple demands  nothing  less  than  total  na- 
tional unity.  We  must  make  clear  to  the 
Communist  aggressors  that  we  stand  as 
one  people  in  support  of  our  President 
and  his  dedicated  efforts  to  insure  the 
safety  of  our  remaining  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  to  obtain  the  release  of  all  our 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  achieve  an  hon- 
orable settlement  of  the  war  which  can 
form  the  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

In  concluding  his  recent  address  to  the 
Nation,  the  President  expressed  his  very 
real  need  for  the  support  of  the  American 
people  when  he  said: 

At  this  moment,  we  must  stand  together 
in  purpose  and  resolve.  As  so  often  in  the 
past,  we  Americans  did  not  choose  to  resort 
to  war.  It  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  an 
enemy  that  has  shown  utter  contempt  to- 
ward every  overture  we  have  made  for  peace. 
...  I  ask  for  your  support  of  this  decision, 
a  decision  which  has  only  one  purpose,  not 
to  expand  the  war,  not  to  escalate  the  war, 
but  to  end  this  war  and  to  win  the  kind  of 
peace  that  will  last.  With  God's  help,  with 
your  support,  we  will  accomplish  that  great 
goal. 

The  American  people  have  given  the 
President  overwhelming  public  support. 
Many  thousands  of  messages  of  support 
have  been  received  by  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress,  and  independent  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  indicate  that  more  than 
65  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
supporting  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
end  the  war. 

I  have  been  particularly  gratified  by 
the  many  expressions  of  support  for  our 
President  that  I  have  received  from  the 
residents  of  my  congressional  district. 
One  outstanding  example  of  support  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  is  the  bi- 
partisan, nonpolitical  action  that  is  be- 
ing carried  out  in  the  village  of  West 
Union,  Adams  County,  Ohio.  A  telegram 
has  been  sent  to  the  President  assuring 
him  of  the  community's  support  of  his 
recent  actions,  and,  under  the  sponsor- 
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ship  of  the  local  newspapers,  one  Repub- 
lican, the  Adams  County  News,  and  the 
other  Democrat,  the  People's  Defender, 
efforts  are  presently  underway  to  gather 
the  signatures  of  all  the  residents  of  the 
community  on  an  expression  of  support 
for  the  President. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  fine  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity at  this  united  display  of  respon- 
sible citizenship  and  to  express  my  ear- 
nest hope  that  their  examples  will  serve 
to  inspire  similar  efforts  in  many  other 
communities  throughout  our  coimtry.  I 
also  commend  the  newspapers  and  their 
editors  for  their  leadership  in  this  pa- 
triotic endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  telegram  that 
was  sent  to  the  President  on  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  West  Union,  Ohio: 

West  Union.  Ohio. 
To  the   President   of   the   United   States   of 
America^    the    Honorable    Richard    M. 
Nixon: 

Please  be  advised  that  on  this  date,  Thurs- 
day, May  11.  1972.  the  village  of  West  Union, 
Ohio,  located  in  Adams  County,  has  Insti- 
gated action  to  gather  the  support  of  the 
entire  community  of  the  recent  action  that 
you  have  taken  in  the  effort  to  halt  the  Sow 
of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  The  action  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  two  newspapers  in 
West  Union,  both  the  Republican,  the  Adams 
County  News,  and  the  Democratic,  the  Peo- 
ple's Defender.  This  is  purely  a  non-political 
undertaking.  It  Is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  are  Americans. 

Herbert  H.  Lax, 
Editor,  the  People's  Defender. 
Deloris   Armstrong, 
Editor,  the  Adams  County  News. 


NIXON  PUTS  PEACE  UP  TO  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

op    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  has 
passed  since  President  Nixon  told  the 
American  people  of  his  decision  to  mine 
North  Vietnamese  harbors,  cutting  off 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  President  announced 
his  firm  decision  to  continue  our  air 
and  naval  attacks  imtil  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  ceases.       ' 

It  is  still  too  early  to  know  what  impact 
the  President's  action  will  have  upon  the 
war.  I  join  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  in  prajring  this  move 
will  lead  to  the  lasting,  honorable  peace 
President  Nixon  so  earnestly  seeks. 

The  President  placed  responsibility  for 
achieving  this  peace  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  his 
televised  address  last  week.  Our  Chief 
Executive  made  it  clear  he  would  be 
the  one  to  cancel  planned  summit  talks 
in  Moscow  with  Soviet  leaders  later  this 
month. 

At  this  point,  the  future  of  the  talks 
appears  promising.  Let  tas  hope  President 
Nixon's  steadfast  refusal  to  appease 
Commiuiist  aggression  has  led  to  a  new 
respect  for  America  in  the  Kremlin  and 
other  world  capitals.  By  his  latest  an- 
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nouncement,  the  President  has  demon- 
strated to  the  Soviets  and  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  still  a  nation 
of  her  word.  His  address  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  United  States  will  not 
back  down  in  commitments  to  her  allies. 
If  the  President  does  indeed  go  to 
Moscow,  he  will  be  speaking  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  not  from  one  of  weak- 
ness and  cowardice.  For  the  sake  of  world 
peace,  let  us  pray  Soviet  leaders  will  talk, 
rather  than  fight  about,  international 
differences. 

Editor  James  Stahlman  of  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  has  written  an  excellent 
editorial,  "Nixon  Puts  Peace  Squarely  up 
to  the  Soviet  Union."  In  this  hoiur  of 
national  crisis,  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Support  the  President — Nixon  Puts  Peace 
Squarely  up  to  the  Soviet  Union 

Hanoi's  repetitious,  defiant,  insulting  re- 
fusal to  endeavor  to  end  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  by  negotiation,  rather  than  pro- 
longed and  devastating  conflict,  has  finally 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  only  course 
of  action  now  left  open  to  this  peace-loving 
nation,  as  solemnly  and  regretfully  an- 
nounced last  night  by  President  Nixon. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  not  started  under 
Nixon.  It  was  Inherited  by  Nixon  after  more 
than  half  a  decade  of  escalation,  staggering 
losses  in  dead,  wounded  and  prisoners,  as  well 
as  mounting  drain  on  this  nation's  financial 
and  material  resources. 

President  Nixon  has  reduced  American 
combat  strength  In  the  field  by  more  than 
half  a  million  men  since  1969.  He  has  fer- 
vently sought  an  honorable  settlement  at  the 
peace  table.  He  has  made  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  free  our  prisoners,  end  the  fighting, 
bring  every  American  home,  without  stulti- 
fying the  Presidency  itself,  degrading  the 
United  States  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  and 
leaving  the  field  open  to  aggressors,  large  and 
small,  to  enforce  their  national  wills  on 
weaker  neighbors. 

Monday  night,  after  consultation  with 
other  powers,  discussion  with  members  of  the 
Congress,  his  Cabinet,  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our  mUitary 
forces  and  all  other  pertinent  groups  and 
Individuals  whose  advice  he  considered  nec- 
essary and  helpful  in  reaching  a  sound  con- 
clusion. President  Nixon  laid  It  on  the  line 
in  manner  and  terms  which  none  could  fall 
to  understand. 

Long  ago,  even  from  the  beginning,  we 
should  have  mined  all  North  Vietnamese 
ports,  interdicted  all  shipments,  by  land  or 
water  routes,  of  arms  or  equipment  fur- 
nished the  Viet  Cong  by  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  challenging,  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union,  was  de- 
liberately temperate  but  unmistakably  de- 
termined and  firm. 

The  Soviet  Union's  response  will  either 
help  bring  the  peace  which  President  Nixon 
and  the  American  people  so  devoutly  wish, 
or  produce  the  cataclysmic  holocaust  which 
would  leave  the  world  In  rubble  and  civiliza- 
tion devastated.  If  not  totally  destroyed. 

The  Banner  does  not  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  take  that  risk.  It  could 
not  survive  a  two-front  war,  with  the  United 
States  on  one  side  of  them  and  Red  China 
right  at  their  back  door.  This  would  be  not 
only  unthinkable,  reckless,  foolhardy.  It 
would  be  suicidal. 

Of  one  thing  all  bands  may  be  sure — 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
world  powers  know  Richard  Nixon  as  a  man 
of  superb  courage  who  has  now  set  his  na- 
tion's course  and  will  not  be  deterred. 

The  American  people  have  only  one 
choice — the    preservation    of    our    national 
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honor  and  the  attainment  of  a  long-sought 
peace,  or  abject  surrender  to  Insolent,  arro- 
gant enemies,  which  would  be  provacative 
of  sporadic  confilcts  which  nobody  could 
stop. 

The  President  should  have  the  support 
of  all  Americans  who  love  their  country,  as 
well  as  their  fervant  prayers  in  these  tragic, 
awesome  days  ahead. 

This,  m  The  Banners  considered  judgment 
Is  the  best  and  only  present  hope  for  world 
peace. 

A  nation  on  Its  knees  Is  invincible. 


A  RESPONSE  TO  THE  POSTAL  UNION 
STATEMENT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  fXORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  1972,  my  colleague  of  California  (Mr. 
Waldie)  introduced  into  the  Record  on 
page  16241  a  statement  by  the  National 
Postal  Craft  Unions  on  the  inclusion  of 
the  Postal  Service  in  H.R.  12202. 

At  the  time  the  unions  submitted  this 
statement,  I  requested  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  re- 
spond. I  now  submit  this  response  for  the 
Record,  and  trust  the  other  body  will 
properly  evaluate  the  facts  so  that  the 
Congress  will  not  go  on  record  as  inter- 
fering with  collective  bargaining  as  a 
first  step  in  the  ultimate  collapse  of  the 
Postal  Reorganizaiton  Act: 

U.S.  Postal  Service, 

Law  Department, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Bill  Chappell.  Jr.. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chappell:  This  la  In 
response  to  your  request  for  the  comments 
of  the  Postal  Service  on  a  lengthy  "brief" 
submitted  by  a  number  of  postal  unions  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  0£Sce  and  Civil 
Service  on  the  subject  of  the  Inclusion  oi 
postal  employees  In  legislation  proposed  to 
liberalize  the  health  benefits  program. 

The  unions'  "brief"  Is  a  repetitious  state- 
ment of  arguments  already  made — for  the 
most  part — at  the  recently  completed  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement, 
Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits  on  the  Postal 
Amendment  to  H.R.  12202.  These  arguments 
do  not  draw  into  serious  question  the  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  taken  in  the  Postal  Service's 
letter  of  January  26,  1972,  to  Chairman  Dul- 
ski.  We  are  taking  this  opportunity,  however, 
to  restate  in  the  attachment.  In  the  context 
of  the  various  assertions  in  the  union  "brief", 
the  reasons  for  our  conviction  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  have  no  application 
to  postal  employees  in  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage making  it  specifically  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Service. 

Postal  employees  have  fared  well  under 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  and  under  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  in  which,  in 
exchange  for  large  wage  Increases,  the  unions 
agreed  to  a  continuation  of  the  health  bene- 
fits program  "at  the  current  contribution 
level".  As  we  have  stated  before,  we  are 
aware  of  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  Con- 
gress should  act  to  change  the  law  by  in- 
cluding postal  employees  within  the  ambit 
of  the  liberalized  health  benefits  program 
now  being  considered. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  A.  Cox, 
General  Counsel. 
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Comments  or  the  Postal  Servicb  on  Post- 
HKARiNa  Statement  op  the  National 
Postal  Cratt  Unions  on  Inclusion  of  the 
Postal  Service  in  H.R.  12202 

introduction 
The  unions'  statement,  which  looks  and 
reads  like  a  court  brief.  Is  plainly  self -contra- 
dictory. Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  showing 
that  the  unions'  Interpretation  of  the  law  Is 
correct  and  would  be  upheld  by  the  courts; 
another  fourteen  are  devoted  to  showing  that 
their  Interpretation  of  the  coUective  bargain- 
ing agreement  is  correct  and  would  be  up- 
held by  any  arbitrator.  ("It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  the  parties  believed  that  the  Unions 
were  Intentionally  settling  for  a  lesser  em- 
ployer contribution  than  Congress  might 
grant  to  Federal  employees  generally  In  the 
futxire."  "Brief",  p.  14.)  Then  follows  the  Jar- 
ring conclusion  that  Congress  should  amend 
the  blU  to  make  It  expressly  appUcable  to  the 
postal  Service  in  order  to  avoid  submitting 
the  Issues  to  the  courts  or  to  arbitration. 
That  this  legislative  assist  from  Congress  is 
required  Is  a  pointed  expression  of  the  In- 
adequacies which  the  unions  themselves  ap- 
parently perceive  to  exist  In  the  legal  argu- 
ments presented  In  their  "brief". 

The  conclusion  that  the  Postal  Service 
should.  If  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation are  to  be  extended  to  postal  employ- 
ees, be  Included  by  specific  language  In  the 
legislation  closely  approaches  the  Postal 
Service's  position  that  without  such  specific 
Inclusion  postal  employees  wiU  not  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  legislation.  The  conclu- 
sion underscores  the  fact  that  what  the 
unions  are  really  advocating  is  a  change  in 
the  law.  That  a  change  is  required  if  postal 
employees  are  to  be  covered  seems  generally 
agreed  by  members  of  this  Committee,  In- 
cluding those  who,  as  a  policy  matter,  would 
favor  the  change.  See,  e.g..  Hearings  on  Postal 
Amendment  to  HH.  12202,  Ser.  No.  92-30,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  12,  20,  30-31,  37  (Congressmen 
Hogan  and  Waldie) . 

The  argument  of  the  \mlons  in  favor  of 
Congressional  resolution  of  these  Issues  Is 
particularly  weak:  they  say  that  If  their 
mtepretations  of  the  law  and  of  the  contract 
are  correct,  then  "nothing  Is  gained"  by  Im- 
posing the  costs  of  litigation  on  them.  They 
do  not  point  out,  however,  that  If  the  Postal 
Service's  interpretations  are  correct,  then 
Congressional  resolution  of  these  Issues  to 
the  contrary  will  soon  cost  the  Postal  Service 
almost  $100  mlUion  per  year,  as  opposed  to 
a  few  thousand  dollars  that  It  might  cost  the 
unions  to  litigate  the  question. 

The  position  of  the  Postal  Service  Is  that 
changes  In  health  benefits  for  postal  em- 
ployees were  Intended  under  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  to  be  made  solely  through 
coUectlve  bargaining,  and  not  through  later 
amendments  of  chapter  89  generally  appli- 
cable to  other  Federal  employees.  This  Is  the 
position  we  took  In  our  January  26,  1972,  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Dulskl  on  H.R.  12202.  We 
note  also  that  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  CivU  Service  Commission,  In  their  re- 
ports on  HJl.  12202,  have  concurred  In  the 
position  of  the  Postel  Service.  H.R.  Rep.  93- 
841,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  8-16   (1972).  It  U 
weU    established    that    Interpretations    of 
statutes  by  the  agencies  administering  them 
are  entitled  to  great  weight.  See,  e.g..  U.S.  v. 
Amer.  Trucking  Ass-ns..  310  U.S.  634  (1940). 
Consistent  with  the  Postal  Service's  position, 
we  advocate  and  need  no  new  or  special  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  postal 
ea4>loyees  from  coverage  by  the  proposed 
legislation  which  we  believe  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  and  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreonent  were  Intended  to  accomplish. 
Subsequent  Amendments  to  the  Statutory 
Health  Benefits  Program  Do  Not  Apply  to 
Postal  Employees  VnUsa  Such  Amendments 
Are  Expressly  Made  Applicdble. 

In  support  of  the  {Kopositlon  stated  above 
the  Postal  Serrloe  relies  on  a  well-known  and 
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commonly-accepted  riUe  of  statutory  con- 
struction as  foUows: 

"A  statute  of  specific  reference  [I.e.,  one 
that  refers  to  a  particular  statute  by  Its  title 
or  section  number  1  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions referred  to  from  the  statute  as  of  the 
time  of  adoption  without  subsequent  amend- 
ments, unless  the  legislature  has  expressly 
or  by  strong  Implication  shown  its  Inten- 
tion to  Incorporate  subsequent  amendments 
with  the  statute."  2  Sutherland,  Statutory 
Construction,  $6708  (3d  ed.  1943). 

In  their  "brief"  (p.  6)  the  unions  make 
the  argument  that  this  canon  of  construc- 
tion actually  supports  their  position.  While 
admitting  that  the  first  sentence  of  39  U.S.C. 
1005(f)  makes  benefits  applicable  to  postal 
employees  at  the  level  at  which  the  benefits 
existed  "Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section",  they  say  that  the  canon 
could  not  apply  to  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1005(f)  because:  ".  .  .  under  that  rule, 
the  celling  on  the  three  benefits  woxild  be 
programs  as  they  existed  on  the  date  of 
adoption  of  the  legislation,  whereas,  with 
respect  to  all  the  others,  the  ceiling  would 
be  the  effective  date  of  the  section,  which 
Congress  understood  woxild  occur  quite  con- 
siderably later.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  treat  the  subjects  referred 
to  m  the  second  sentence  less  favorably  than 
all  the  others  comprehended  by  the  first 
sentence.  Yet,  that  would  be  the  result  of 
applying  the  presumption."  "Brief",  p.  6 
(emphasis  in  original). 

The  lack  of  merit  In  an  argument  that 
the  canon  cannot  apply  to  statutes  having 
a  delayed  effective  date  because  the  canon, 
as  stated  by  Sutherland,  uses  the  words 
"time  of  adoption"  is  rather  obvious.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  rule  as  stated  did  not  con- 
sider the  case  where,  by  a  delayed  effective 
date  provision,  a  law  becomes  effective  after 
the  date  of  Its  adoption.  We  would  agree 
that  the  programs  mentioned  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  1005(f)  should.  In 
the  context  of  the  first  sentence  and  of  the 
delayed  effective  date  provision,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made  applicable  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  section.  This  sensible  de- 
parture from  the  literal  wording  of  the 
canon,  however.  In  no  way  Indicates  that 
the  canon  can  have  no  application  to  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  or  that,  because 
the  Act  contains  a  delayed  effective  date 
provision,  the  Incorporation  date  for  the 
programs  referred  to  In  section  1006(f) 
should  be  indefinitely  advanced  to  compre- 
hend all  changes  made  after  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

It  Is  further  argued  that  the  canon  can- 
not be  applied  to  39  U.S.C.  1006  because 
that  section  also  extends  retirement  and  in- 
Jury  compensation  benefits  to  postal  em- 
ployees and  everyone  agreees  that  subse- 
quent statutory  Increases  In  such  benefits 
would  apply  to  them.  "Brief",  pp.  7-8.  This 
argument  is  refuted,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  canon,  by  Its  own  terms,  recognizes 
that  it  does  not  apply  if  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  statute  clearly  indicates  that 
the  incorporation  by  reference  is  intended 
to  Include  subsequent  amendments.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  clearly  Indicates  that  subsequent 
statutory  Increases  in  retirement  and  Injury 
compensation  benefits  were  Intended  to  ap- 
ply to  postal  employees  but  that  Increases 
In  other  benefits  were  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided solely  through  collective  bargaining. 
116  Cong.  Rec.  20229-20230  (1970)  (remarks 
of  Mr.  Udall),  reproduced  at  pages  43-44  of 
Hearings  on  Postal  Amendment  to  HM. 
12202,  Ser.  No.  92-30,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972). 

The  union  "brief"  (pp.  3-4)  contains  an 
attempt  to  destroy  this  clear  legislative  his- 
tory by  arguing  that  somehow  the  term 
"existing  law"  as  used  In  reference  to  health 
benefits  in  the  statement  "(wllll  be  identical 
to  existing  law  until  changed  by  collective 
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bargaining"  includes  future  amendments  to 
that  law.  (Quoted  lang\iage  is  from  the  table 
accompanying  Mr.  UdaU's  remarks,  cited 
above.)  This  argument  Is  based — as  it  must 
be — on  giving  the  word  "existing"  a  strained 
and  unusual  meaning  for  which  there  Is 
utterly  no  Justification  in  tht  context  of  its 
original  usage  by  Congressman  Udall.  The 
Postal  Service's  position,  howerjr,  is  based 
on  ascribing  to  the  word  "existing  "  its  nor- 
mal and  usual  meaning,  a  meaning  that 
has  the  result  of  necessarily  excluding  future 
changes.  This  interpretation  was  the  one 
supported  by  Congressman  Hogan  at  the 
Hearings:  "I  think  the  legislative  history  U 
very  clear  ...  I  think  this  makes  It  very, 
very  clear  that  health  benefits  were  not  en- 
visioned In  the  legislation  to  be  increased 
every  time  we  Increase  It  for  other  Govern- 
ment employees  .  .  ."  Hearings,  p.  37. 

It  Is  asserted  In  the  union  "brief"  (pp.  4- 
6)  that  a  comparison  of  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  section  1006(f)  lends  weight 
to  the  argument  that  statutory  changes  in 
the  health  benefits  program  were  Intended 
to  apply  to  postal  employees,  rhe  unions  ap- 
pear to  agree  that  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1005(f)  freezes  compensation,  benefits, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment "In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section"  until  changed, 
as  to  bargaining  unit  employees,  by  collective 
bargaining.  It  Is  argued,  however,  that  unlike 
the  first  sentence,  the  second  sentence  "car- 
ries no  restrictive  reference  to  what  was  'In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section'."  On  this  basis  the  "brief" 
concludes  that  Congress  clearly  Intended 
that  the  benefits  provided  by  the  chapters 
enumerated  In  the  second  sentence  should 
be  treated  differently  from  the  "compensa- 
tion, benefits  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment"  referred  to  In  the  first  sen- 
tence, for  otherwise  the  second  sentence 
would  become  utter  surplusage. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  in  the  "brief", 
the  second  sentence  of  section  1005(f)  does 
indeed  carry  a  "restrictive  reference".  The 
first  words  read:  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  chapter  12  of  this  title". 
Being  "subject  to  .  .  .  this  chapter"  Includes, 
obviously,  the  provisions  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  1005(f).  which  contains  the  refer- 
ence to  benefits  "in  effect  immediately  pri- 
or to  the  effective  date  of  this  section".  In 
addition,  the  second  sentence  of  section 
1005(f)  concludes  by  providing  that  the 
benefits  of  the  chapters  enumerated  in  the 
second  sentence  would  remain  at  existing 
levels  "unless  varied,  added  to,  or  substituted 
for,  under  this  subsection.'  (Emphasis 
added.)  "This  subsection"  Is  a  precise  "re- 
strictive reference"  that  clearly  mcludes  the 
provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
1005(f). 

The  Postal  Service's  Interpretation  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1005(f)  does  not, 
however,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  as  is  con- 
tended in  the  "brief"  (p.  5),  that  the  provi- 
sion is  "utter  surplusage".  Under  the  first 
sentence,  fringe  benefits,  including  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  85  and  chapters  87  and  89, 
continue  in  effect  until  changed  through 
collective  bargaining.  Standing  alone,  how- 
ever, this  sentence  might  not  be  Interpreted 
to  authorize  or  require  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  to  continue  to  administer  the 
statutory  benefits  programs  on  behalf  of 
postal  employees,  particularly  in  light  of  39 
U.S.C.  {410(a),  generally  rendering  federal 
personnel  laws  Inapplicable  to  the  Postal 
Service.  Accordingly,  the  second  sentence 
performs  a  quite  proper  and  necessary  role 
Jn  that  it  provides  for  the  Involvement  of  a 
third-party  agency,  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. In  certain  contmuing  statutory 
benefit  programs  affecting  postal  employees. 
Moreover,  the  second  sentence  performs  the 
additional  function  of  making  It  clear  to 
postal  employees  that  the  key  fringe  benefits 
they  had  secured  through  Congressional  ac- 
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tlon.  Involving  existing  known  and  speciflc 
benefits  administered  by  the  ClvQ  Service 
Commission,  would  stay  In  effect  nntu 
changed  through  collective  bargaining.  The 
Importance  of  these  programs  Is  sufficient  In 
Itself  to  merit  a  speciflc  reassurance  to  em- 
ployees of  their  continuation. 

THE    MEANING    OF   THE    COU.ECTIVK 
BABCAINING    AGREEMENT 

Approximately  half  of  the  "brief"  Is  de- 
voted to  a  lengthy  dlsciissiou  of  the  meaning 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.  As 
indicated  above,  this  discussion  before  this 
Committee — instead  of  before  a  court  or  an 
arbltratcM* — Is  Inappropriate  and  would  be 
unnecessary  If  the  union  position  bad  any 
substantial  merit  to  it. 

The  key  argument  advanced  about  the 
meaning  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment is  that  the  words  "at  the  current  con- 
tribution level"  are  ambiguous  and  do  not 
mean  what  they  so  clearly  appear  to  mean. 
We  suggest,  however,  as  Congressman  Hogan 
stated  during  the  Hearings  (p.  30),  that  the 
words  are  "crystal  clear".  In  using  them  the 
parties  could  only  have  meant  that  insofar 
as  the  contract  was  concerned  "current  con- 
tribution level"  means  Just  that — the  con- 
tribution level  on  the  date  the  contract  was 
entered  into.  In  this  regard,  the  language 
reflects  the  fact  that,  while  the  unions  had 
pressed  during  the  early  stages  of  bargaining 
ior  liberalized  benefits — Including  In  the  re- 
tirement as  well  as  the  health  benefit  areas — 
they  had  settled,  in  the  contract  as  signed, 
for  a  continuation  of  the  status  quo. 

Tlie  Postal  Service  has  stated  that  a  change 
In  the  retirement  program  which  had  the  re- 
sult of  Increasing  the  contribution  of  the 
employer  would  apply  to  the  Postal  Service 
as  a  matter  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  lan- 
guage in  the  contract,  it  is  claimed  that  this 
position — in  view  of  the  Postal  Service's  con- 
tention that  changes  in  the  health  benefits 
program  would  not  ^ply  to  postal  employees 
as  a  matter  of  law — results  necessarily  in  our 
giving  Identical  words  in  the  contract  dif- 
ferent meanings  "as  a  matter  of  contract 
construction".  "Brief",  p.  13.  This  assertion 
refiects  a  basic  misunderstanding  of  the  In- 
terplay and  dUTerences  between  contract 
rights  and  statutory  rights  within  the  con- 
text of  postal  collective  bargaining. 

The  difference  in  treatment  of  changes  In 
the  retirement  and  health  benefits  programs 
is  unrelated  to  the  contract.  It  stems  Instead 
directly  and  uniquely  from  the  terms  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  Itself.  Each  time 
the  words  "at  the  current  contribution  level" 
were  used  they  were  intended  "as  a  matter  of 
contract  construction"  to  have  exactly  the 
same  meaning,  namely  that  existing  contri- 
bution levels  would  continue  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contract. 

If  a  law  were  passed,  however,  which  bad 
the  effect  of  overriding  the  contractual  inten- 
tion, that  law  would  take  precedence.  Ac- 
cordingly, changes  in  the  retirement  program 
could  apply  to  postal  employees,  not  because 
altered  contribution  levels  would  be  con- 
sistent loith  or  intended  by  the  words  "at  the 
current  contribution  level"  but  because,  as  a 
matter  of  statutory  law,  on  the  basis  of  legis- 
lative history  mentioned  above,  changes  In 
the  retirement  program  would  operate  not- 
withstanding the  words  of  the  contract. 
Changes  in  health  benefits,  however,  would 
not  apply,  since,  as  a  matter  of  statutory  law, 
as  also  discussed  above,  health  benefits  were 
fixed  as  to  postal  employees  on  the  effective 
date  of  39  U.S.C.  §  1005.  In  sum,  the  fact  that 
clmnges  in  retirement  benefits  apply  as  a 
matter  of  statute  to  postal  employees  does 
not  affect  the  intended  meaning  of  the  con- 
tract in  any  way.  Moreover,  application  of 
such  changes  sheds  no  light  upon  the  appli- 
cation to  postal  employees  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tract or  of  statute  of  changes  in  the  unrelated 
health  beneflta  program.  This  result  was  an- 
ticipated In  Article  XX  of  the  agreement, 
which  provides  that  should  a  part  of  the 
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agreement  be  rendered  invalid  by  legislation 
such  invalidation  "shall  not  invalidate  the 
remaining  portions  of  this  Agreement  and 
they  shall  remain  in  ftill  force  and  effect." 

concxusion:  the  postal  service  buoxjld 
not  be  specificallt  covebeo  bt  liberal- 
izeo  health  benefits  legislation 
As  Stated  above,  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
unions  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  followed  if  it  is  decided  that 
postal  employees  are  to  be  covered  by  the  lib- 
eralized health  benefits  legislation  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress.  That  course  would  be  to 
include  the  Postal  Service  by  speciflc  refer- 
ence in  the  legislation.  The  Postal  Service 
reaches  this  conclusion  out  of  a  conviction  of 
the  correctness  of  its  interpretations  of  ttie 
law  and  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, while  the  unions  reach  a  similar  con- 
clusion out  of  an  apparent  lack  of  confidence 
in  their  interpretations. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  about  the  "brief" 
of  the  unions  is  that  it  concludes  that  the 
health  benefits  bill  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress should  be  amended  to  cover  the  Postal 
Service  specifically  without  stating  a  single 
economic  or  other  eqxiltable  reason  to  Justify 
the  change.  The  reason  for  this  onUsslon  ap- 
pears to  be  related  to  the  fact  that  postal 
workers  have  been  heavily  favored  by  the  col- 
lective bargaining  provided  under  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  and  that  they  cannot 
show  they  deserve  additional  and  special  con- 
sideration from  Congress.  We  cannot  stress 
too  emphatically  our  belief  that  collective 
bargaining  cannot  be  successful  unless  the 
parties  understand  that  they  will  have  to 
abide  by  the  agreements  they  reach  through 
the  bargaining  process. 

The  negotiated  agreement  signed  by  postal 
labor  and  management  on  July  20,  1971, 
provided  for  a  $300.00  one-time  payment  as 
well  as  salary  increases  totaling  $1,250.00  per 
employee  during  the  two-year  life  of  the 
contract  and  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  that 
may  come  to  an  additional  $160.00  per  year, 
all  of  which  places  postal  employees  In  a  very 
advantageous  position  as  compared  to  other 
Federal  employees.  Additional  benefits,  men- 
tioned at  the  recently  concluded  Hearings, 
which  postal  employees  enjoy  that  are  not 
shared  by  other  Federal  employees  Include 
the  no-layoff,  no  reduction-in-force  provision 
In  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  and 
the  provision  guaranteeing  a  minimum  of  4 
hours'  pay  for  employees  called  In  outside 
their  regular  work  schedules.  Additional 
health  care  benefits  for  postal  employees 
would  constitute  a  windfall  to  such  em- 
ployees, on  t<^  of  the  already  ample  pay  In- 
creases and  other  benefits  which  they  have 
won  through  collective  bargaining. 

In  order  to  maintain  fiscal  responsibility, 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  must  be  considered 
as  a  single  compensation  package.  The  union 
representatives  Initially  proposed  during  ne- 
gotiations that  all  health  plans  should  "con- 
tinue In  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Postal  Service  would  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
premiums."  Affidavit  of  Francis  S.  Fllbey. 
February  7,  1972,  Hearings,  pp.  64-65.  They 
later  opted  for  more  direct  remuneration  for 
their  members  and  agreed  that  fringe  bene- 
fits would  be  maintained  at  the  current  level 
for  the  duration  of  the  contract.  Any  massive 
costs  added  to  this  compensation  agreement 
would  severely  strain  the  efforts  to  stabilize 
postal  costs.  By  1976  the  proposed  health  in- 
surance Increase  would  cost  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice more  than  $100,000,000  annually.  Financ- 
ing for  this  Increase  would  obviously  have  to 
come  from  Increased  postage  rates. 

For  reasons  outlined  in  our  letter  to  Chair- 
man Dulskl  of  January  26,  1972,  stated  during 
the  recently  completed  Hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  reiterated  above  in  response  to  the 
unions'  "brief",  the  Postal  Service  bellerea 
that  HJt.  l2aoa  would  not,  without  amend- 
ment, apply  to  postal  employees  and  we 
recommend  strongly  that  the  bill  not  be 
amended  to  provide  for  such  application. 


May  17,  1972 


FREE  PRESS  MUST  RESPECT 
RIGHTS  OP  PRIVACY.  TOO 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  reg- 
ular weekly  newsletter  of  March  16, 1972, 
to  the  newspapers  of  my  district  I  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  study  be- 
ing made  by  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  information  pertaining  to  our  national 
security.  I  wrote  at  that  time: 

Basic  to  our  form  of  government  Is  the 
people's  right  to  know  about  the  affah-s  of 
their  government.  At  the  same  time,  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  country  require 
that  certain  Information  affecting  our  na- 
tional defense  and  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions not  be  made  public.  The  problem  Is 
how  to  maintain  a  proper  balance. 

Striking  a  proper  balance  between  the 
people's  right  to  know  and  the  "Govern- 
ment's right  to  privacy"  is  not  easy  to 
accomplish.  An  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Beacon -News  of  Aurora,  HI.,  under 
the  date  of  May  9,  1972,  Impresses  me  as 
making  a  distinct  contribution  to  thio 
problem.  It  emphasizes  that  it  has  been 
a  tradition  of  American  journalism  it- 
self to  strike  a  balance.  I  call  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  the  House,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  it  Indicates  there 
are  highly  responsible  journalists  in  the 
United  States  who  recognize  that  news- 
papers themselves  have  a  responsibility. 
The  Beacon-News  of  Aurora,  Ill.,Js  to  be 
commended  for  the  attitude  it  takes  and 
its  speaking  out  en  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Free  Pbess  Mt;sT  Respect  Rights  of 
Privact,   Too 

When  President-elect  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower flew  to  Korea  In  December  1952  to 
fulflU  a  promise  to  make  a  personal  effort 
to  end  the  Korean  war,  no  news  about  his 
trip  was  published  until  he  had  visited  the 
battlefront  and  was  on  bis  way  home. 

Six  reporters  and  photographers  from 
American  news  services  had  accompanied 
him.  They  and  their  editors  who  knew  about 
the  trip  were  pledged  to  secrecy,  and  they 
kept  their  pledge. 

That  episode  reminds  us  of  how  recently 
in  history  It  was  possible  for  our  government 
leadership  to  take  the  press  into  its  confi- 
dence with  assurance  that  such  confidence 
would  be  respected. 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  reminds  us  of 
how  recently  a  bond  of  responsibility  united 
the  American  press  In  respect  for  %he  ne- 
cessity of  secrecy  in  some  activities  of  Its 
government. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  of  American  Jour- 
nalism that  when  the  lure  of  an  exclusive 
headline  was  balanced  against  the  national 
Interest,  the  latter  would  prevail. 

The  award  of  Pulitzer  Prizes  last  week  to 
a  newspaper  and  a  columnist  who  trampled 
on  that  tradition  shows  how  the  atmosphere 
of  trust  between  governments  and  organs  of 
the  press  Is  deteriorating — a  phenomenon 
not  conflned  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  West  Qermany,  a  sensational  element 
has  been  added  to  the  debate  over  ratiflca- 
tlou  of  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  treaties  by 
the  leaking  and  publication  of  confidential 
notes  kept  by  treaty  negotiators. 

In  Japan,  a  newspaper  has  created  a  po- 
litical crisis  by  publishing  secret  cables  ex- 
changed during  negotiations  for  the   new 
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agreement  on  Japanese  administration  of 
Okinawa. 

In  both  these  cases,  as  with  the  "Pentagon 
Papers"  incident  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  persons  whose  position  of  trust  gave 
tbem  access  to  government  files  found  a 
ready  market  in  the  press  for  dociunents 
they  decided  to  steal. 

In  America,  newsmen  are  the  first  to  pro- 
test any  attempt  by  government  to  conceal 
what  the  public  deserves  to  know.  By  and 
large  courts  have  interpreted  the  First 
Amendment  In  a  way  that  keeps  most  doors 
and  records  open  to  reporters  covering  a  gov- 
ernment beat. 

However,  the  public's  "right  to  know"  has 
never  precluded  the  government's  own  right 
to  an  element  of  privacy — the  right  of  offi- 
cials to  meet  and  talk  Informally,  to  propose 
and  dispose  of  ideas,  to  take  notes,  to  ex- 
change memoranda,  and  to  record  this  con- 
fidential background  of  Its  public  actions. 

Such  privacy  is  essential  in  the  sensitive 
field  of  International  relations  and  Is  of 
crucial  Importance  in  matters  of  national 
defense  and  security. 

A  free  press  serves  the  public  interest. 
However,  the  public  interest  is  not  served 
when  elements  of  the  free  press  behave  in  a 
way  that  Impedes  the  right  of  a  government 
to  function  in  behalf  of  its  people. 

That  Is  what  is  threatened  by  the  dis- 
turbing, no-holds-barred  attitude  of  one 
segment  of  our  press  toward  Information 
which  the  government  has  every  right  to 
keep  under  lock  and  key. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
SURVEY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


OP  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  concerning  the  f  imding  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
each  of  the  Nation's  educational  TV  sta- 
tions, asking  their  views  on  this  issue.  The 
survey  was  int«ided  to  gain  a  further  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  and  priorities 
of  the  public  broadcasting  stations  from 
the  stations  themselves,  rather  than  re- 
lying solely  on  their  nationsd  representa- 
tives. I  am  confident  that  the  responses 
of  105  public  educational  TV  statiwis  to 
my  survey  and  the  information  gained 
from  it  were  influential  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee  in  gain- 
ing some  needed  basic  changes  in  the 
PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

At  the  time  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967  was  passed,  the  prospects  of 
classroom  and  general  instructional  pro- 
grams offered  the  strongest  appeal  to 
many  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  the 
debate  at  that  time  indicated.  It  was  my 
feeling  then,  and  even  more  so  now  with 
the  growing  financial  crisis  in  our 
schools,  that  both  the  local  stations  and 
the  CPB  should  give  priority  to  develop- 
ing programs  for  classroom  instruction 
above  either  cultural  or  public  affairs 
programing. 

Most  important,  though,  Is  the  need 
for  "grassroots"  input  into  programing 
decisions  from  both  the  stations  and  the 
local  communities  which  they  serve.  By 
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reversing  the  downward  power  flow  of 
programing  decisicms,  which  H.R.  13918 
does,  from  a  federally  well-heeled  CPB 
to  hard-pressed,  locally  financed  stations, 
we  can  reestablish  the  balance  of  edu- 
cational, national,  and  local  programing 
so  as  to  serve  the  local  communities  as 
they  want  to  be  served.  Local  stations, 
locally  controlled,  may  be  pleased  with 
what  is  happening  at  the  top,  but  if  they 
are  not,  tiiey  should  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Public  broadcasting,  as  clearly  shown 
during  the  hearings,  is  still  "growing  up" 
and  has  a  way  to  go  to  reach  maturity. 
The  bill,  H.R.  13918,  expected  to  come 
up  on  the  House  floor  in  the  near  future 
will  further  this  process  and  should  be 
passed.  I  believe  that  the  results  of  my 
survey  demonstrate  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  results  follow: 
Educational  TV  Survet,  February    1972 
(By  Clarence  J.  Brown,  M.C.) 

1.  Does  your  station  need  additional  fed- 
eral assistance  funds? 

A.  100%,  yes. 

B.  0%,  no. 

2.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  1  (above,  how 
much  could  your  station  effectively  use  this 
year  from  the  federal  government  for: 

A.  Facilities  $493,000  (average);  $51.8 
miUlon  (total).* 

B.  Annual  operating  cost  assistance 
$122,000    (average);    $12.8    miUion    (total). 

C.  Local  program  production  assistance 
$123,000  (average):  $12.9  mU.  (total). 

3.  What  amounts  did  your  station  receive 
last  year  from  the  federal  government  (CPB, 
HEW  etc  1  for* 

A.  Faculties  $87,000  (average):  $9.1  mUllon 
(total).* 

B.  Annual  operating  cost  assistance  $13,500 
(average);  $1.4  mUllon  (total). 

C.  Local  program  production  assistance 
$24300   (average);   $2.6  mil.   (total). 

4.  What  minimum  and  maximum  per- 
centage of  your  local  station  budget  do  you 
feel  it  is  "healthy"  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  provide? 

A.  For  faculties:  Minimvun,  40%  (aver- 
age); maximum,  72%  (average). 

B.  For  annual  operating  costs:  Minimum, 
21%    (average);    maximum,  44%    (average). 

C.  For  local  program  production  costs: 
Minimum,  20%  (average);  maximum, 
44%     (average). 

(Percentages  not  totaling  100  represent 
question  not  answered  by  aU  respondents.) 

5.  With  regard  to  federal  funds  distrib- 
uted to  local  stations  to  cover  a  portion  of 
their  operating  costs  (not  facilites  grants), 
would  you  prefer: 

A.  13%  distribution  at  the  discretion  of  a 
federal  agency  and  for  purposes  designated 
by  the  distributing  agency? 

B.  60%  a  formula  written  into  law  dis- 
tributing a  portion  to  every  station  with 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  on  the 
amount  each  can  receive  and  incentives  for 
local  stations  to  increase  local  funds? 

C.  31%  NAEB  proposal  (30%  of  CPB  funds 
direct  to  station;  "advice  and  concurrence") . 

6.  No  matter  which  style  of  distribution 
you  preferred  In  6  (above),  what  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  distributing  fed- 
eral ftmds  to  assist  with  station  operating 
costs  (not  facilities  grants)  ? 

A.  2%  HEW. 

B.  96%,  CPB. 

C.  1%,  Other  (specify).  State  education 
authority. 

7.  Should  the  percentage  of  money  going 
dlrecUy  to  local  stations  from  federal  tax 
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dollars  increase  as  the  total  amount  of  fed- 
eral funds  available  increases. 

A.  97%,  yes. 

B.  1%  no. 

8.  If  your  station  received  a  significant  in- 
crease in  revenue  this  year,  what  would  be 
your  spending  priorities?  (Indicate  first, 
second,  third.) 

A.  l,faclUtles. 

B.  3,  operations. 

C.  2,  programming. 

9.  In  connection  with  question  8  (above), 
please  list  your  top  priorities  In  each  cate- 
gory (summary) : 

A.  Facilities:  Color  equipment;  mobile  and 
remote  capacity. 

B.  Operations:  Increased  staff  and  pro- 
gram personnel. 

C.  Programing:  Local  public  affairs;  com- 
munity education. 

10.  Please  rank  in  1,  2,  3  order  the  kinds 
of  programs  on  which  your  station  would 
spend  any  additional  ftmds  it  received: 

A.  8,  national  news. 

B.  8,  national  public  affairs. 

C.  4,  local  news. 

D.  1,  local  public  affairs. 

E.  3,  cultural  prog^rams. 

F.  6,  children's  programs. 

G.  7,  professional  training. 

H.  5.  instructional  programs  for  class- 
rooms. 

I.  2,  Instructional  programs  not  for  class- 
rooms. 

11.  Please  rank  in  1,  2,  3  order  the  kinds  of 
programs  on  which  CPB  should  spend  Its 
funds  and  efforts: 

A.  7,  national  news. 

B.  1,  national  public  affairs. 

C.  7.  local  news. 

D.  6,  local  public  affairs. 

E.  2,  cultural  programs. 

F.  3.  children's  programs.  | 

G.  7,  professional  training. 

H.  6,  Instructional  programs  for  class- 
rooms. 

I.  4.  Instructional  programs  not  for  class- 
rooms. 

12.  Do  you  feel  your  station  has  adequate 
input  into  the  decisionmaking  process  of: 

A.  CPB?  47%.  yes;  61% ,  no. 

B.  PBS?  67% .  yes;  32%.  no. 

C.  Any  regional  network  to  which  you  be- 
long? 

66% ,  yes;  6%.  no;  24% .  not  applicable. 

D.  Any  state  network  to  which  you  belong? 
42%.  yes;  7%,  no;  41%,  not  applicable. 

E.  HEW  for  determining  priorities  for  facil- 
ities grants? 

30%,  yes;  66%,  no. 

13.  Do  you  feel  local  stations  should  be  rep- 
resented on  the  decisionmaking  board  of: 

A.  CPB?  94%,  yes;  6%,  no. 

B.  PBS?  99%,  yes;  l%,no. 

C.  Regional  networks?  99%,  yes;  0,  no. 
99%, yes;  0,  no. 

D.  State  networks?  94%,  yes;  0,  no. 
94%,  yes;  0,  no. 

14.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  part  of 
question  13  (above),  what  percentage  of  the 
board  do  you  think  should  be  made  up  of 
station  representatives? 

A.  In  the  case  of  CPB, 40%  (average). 

B.  In  the  case  of  PBS,  68%  (average). 

C.  In  the  case  of  regional  networks,  78% 
(average). 

D.  In  the  case  of  state  networks,  60% 
(average). 

15.  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  part  A  of 
question  13  (above) ,  do  you  think  such  CPB 
representation  should  be: 

A.  80%,  elected  from  the  stations  them- 
selves? 

B.  20%,  appointed  by  the  President  (as 
In  the  case  of  CPB  at  present  ? ) 

16.  Has  your  station  ever  felt  an  attempt 
to  exert  influence  on  Its  progranUng  deci- 
sions or  operations  from  sources  of  financial 
support? 

A.  41%.  yes. 
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B.  58%,  no. 

17.  If  "yes"  from  what  sources.  (CPB,  PBS, 
foiindatlons,  private  donors,  corporations, 
etc.)?  •• 

18.  How  would  you  normally  react  to  such 
pressure  (summary)  ? 

Almost  all  of  the  stations  stated  that  such 
pressure  would  be  considered  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  wlthm  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  the  P.C.C.  Gen- 
erally, any  undue  pressure  or  attempt  at 
control  would  be  rejected. 

Tabulation  results  represent  a  63%  re- 
sponse, or  105  questionnaires  returned  out 
of  166  sent. 


PROTEST  RESOLUTION  ON  FRAN- 
CHISE GIVEN  TO  LANDMARK 
SERVICES,  INC. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   mcHICAN 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Michigan  Department,  on 
April  9,  1972,  approved  a  resolution  urg- 
ing reconsideration  of  the  franchise 
given  Landmark  Services,  Inc.,  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  on  an  exclu- 
sive basis  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

I  share  the  American  Legion's  concern 
about  this  matter  and  insert  the  text  of 
the  resolution  to  appear  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Congressional  Record. 
Resolttiion 

Whereas,  Several  million  Americans  an- 
nuaUy  visit  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
pay  homage  to  our  Nation's  honored  dead, 
particularly  our  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  Tombs  of  the  Unknowns;  and 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
granted  earlier  this  year  an  exclusive  fran- 
chise to  Landmarlc  Services,  Inc.  to  charge 
$1.25  each  for  adults  and  $.75  for  children, 
ages  two  to  twelve  for  a  thirty  minute  inter- 
pretative tour  and  $.70  each  for  adults  and 
$.30  for  children  for  a  twelve  minute  non- 
interpretatlve  tour:  and 

Whereas,  This  exclusive  franchise,  with  its 
attendant  charges,  restricts  entry  of  even 
private  automobiles,  except  for  special  pur- 
poses, thus  causing  an  automatic  and  sub- 
stantial expense  for  virtually  aU  who  enter: 
and 

Whereas,  The  tenets  of  this  franchise  are 
effectively  an  evasion  of  what  has  always 
been  a  free  and  fundamental  American  right 
of  reverence  not  to  be  confused  with  normal 
sightseeing  tourism  to  our  National  Parl^ 
System:   now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  Elxecutlve  Committee  of 
The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Mich- 
igan, in  Spring  Meeting  assembled  In  Stur- 
gls.  Michigan,  this  9th  day  of  April,  1972, 
does  respectfully  petition  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  reconsider  Its  granting  of  said 
exclusive  franchise  to  the  Landmarlc  Service, 
Inc.  with  a  view  to  making  its  services  op- 
tlcmal  to  visitors  and  to  lifting  the  restric- 
tions of  the  entry  of  private  vehicles;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  Griffin  and  Hart,  Congress- 
men Dlngell  and  Ford  with  a  respectful  re- 
quest that  it  be  read  into  the  Congressional 


•  •  Of  the  37  responding  to  this  question, 
32%  cited  private  corporation,  38%  private 
donors,  30% — state  agencies,  24% — local 
governments,  22% — foundations,  19% — PBS, 
14% — CPB,  6% — NET.  (percentage  totaling 
over  100  represent  multiple  answers) 
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Record  and.  thus,  be  made  available  for  cor- 
rective action  by  Congress. 


May  17,  1972 


RESOLUTION  TO  END  JJS. 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the  city 
cotmcil  of  San  Jose  for  a  resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  imanimous  vote.  The 
resolution  calls  for  an  end  to  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asian  military 
affairs  and,  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
passed  unanimously  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance. For  many  years  our  Nation  was 
divided  over  the  the  important  question 
of  our  continued  involvement  in  this 
horrible  war.  Many  fine  people  foimd 
themselves  troubled  and  imable  to  see 
clearly  the  best  path  to  take.  This  period 
of  imcertainty  is  almost  behind  us  now. 
Our  citizens  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
undeniable  conclusion  that  our  involve- 
ment in  this  war  must  end.  I  commend 
the  city  coimcil  for  its  responsible  lead- 
ership of  the  San  Jose  community  on 
this  question  and  I  fervently  hope  that 
we  in  Congress  will  begin  to  represent  the 
will  of  our  citizens  as  expressed  in  the 
resolution,  which  follows: 
Resolution  To  End  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Coiuicil  of  the  City 
of  San  Jose: 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  has  persisted  for  over  ten 
years  costing  over  55,835  hostile  and  non- 
hostile  American  deaths,  many  of  whom  were 
from  San  Jose;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems within  the  United  States  that  must  be 
solved.  Including  poverty  programs,  educa- 
tional reform,  environmental  Improvement, 
unemployment  and  urban  renewal  that  could 
use  the  monies  presently  being  allocated  to 
the  war  effort  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  a  large  percentage  of  youth  In 
the  United  States  and  San  Jose  have  been 
alienated  and  disillusioned  by  our  continuing 
involvement  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  490  POW's  now  being 
held  in  North  Vietnam,  Including  55  from 
the  San  Jose  area  who  may  be  released  with 
a  total  United  States  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  San  Jose  realizes  that 
the  expenditures  for  the  war  effort  in  South- 
east Asia  could  be  better  used  for  solving 
some  of  the  domestic  problems  that  exist 
within  this  city  and  other  cities;  and 

Whereas,  our  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  against  International  agreement  which 
cause  American  practices  to  be  questioned  at 
home  and  abroad;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Southeast  Asia 
are  innocently  dying  and  are  suffering  from 
this  war  and  the  destruction  that  has  per- 
sisted for  over  ten  years: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  San  Jose  that : 

The  City  of  San  Jose  on  this  1st  day  of 
May,  1972,  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  in  favor  of 
withdrawal  of  aU  armed  forces  and  military 
personnel  from  Southeast  Asia  by  November 
7,  1972. 

Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  San  Joee  that  we  urge  the  Immediate 


release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  during  the 
Interim  period  of  this  date  and  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  the  camps  containing 
these  American  citizens  be  opened  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion and  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Adopted  thU  1st  day  of  May,  1972,  by  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes:  Councllmen — CoUa.  Garza,  Goglio, 
Hayes,  Hays,  Naylor,  and  Mlneta. 

Noes:  Councllmen — None. 

Absent:  CouncUmen — None. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  E.  LIVING- 
STON AND  THE  MEMPHIS  LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  April  20  issue  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  Jerry  Obermark,  the  new 
business  writer  for  the  newspaper,  tells 
the  story  of  a  major  professional  asso- 
ciation and  one  of  its  leaders  who  has 
done  much  to  promote  its  professional- 
ism. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  this  article 
which  justly  pays  tribute  to  one  of  Mem- 
phis' largest  professional  associations 
made  up  of  many  outstanding  life  imder- 
writers  and  to  the  capable  leadership  of 
its  president,  Mr.  Thomas  E,  Livingston. 

The  article  follows: 
President  of  Unoebwbiteb's  Unit  Is  Early 
Riser 
(By  Jerome  Obermark) 

Since  last  July  Thomas  E.  Livingston,  a 
Memphis  insurance  agent  for  the  past  30  of 
his  60  years,  has  been  getting  up  an  hour 
earlier. 

The  extra  time  is  needed  to  organize  his 
workload  and  tend  to  the  extra  duties  that 
came  with  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Memphis  Life  Underwriters  Association.  With 
1,100  life  Insurance  agent  members  repre- 
senting 150  local  agencies,  the  association  is 
one  of  the  largest  professional  associations 
In  Memphis. 

"Our  main  purpose  Is  to  better  prepare 
life  insurance  agents  so  they  in  turn,  can 
do  a  better  Job  of  serving  the  insurance 
buying  public,"  Mr.  Livingston  said. 

To  that  end,  as  association  president,  Mr. 
Livingston  supervises  the  work  of  22  com- 
mittees. He  dictates  memos  in  the  early- 
morning  hours,  attends  an  average  of  two 
luncheon  meetings  each  week  on  association 
matters  and  about  an  equal  number  of  com- 
mittee meetings  each  week. 

The  main  association  work  Is  accomplished 
by  committees,  especially  the  program  and 
public  affairs  committees. 

"The  secret  of  our  success  has  been  the 
selection  of  good  competent  committee  lead- 
ers. If  I  offer  any  advice  to  my  successor  In 
July,  it  will  be  to  select  good  committee 
heads,"  Mr.  Livingston  said. 

Mr.  Livingston's  main  responsibility  is  or- 
ganizing and  coordinating  committee  work. 
Each  month  Industry  spokesmen  present 
talks  at  association  meetings,  which  are 
usually  sales  oriented.  Motivation  Is  a  major 
recurring  topic.  Advanced  Insurance  courses, 
also,  are  supported  by  the  association  and 
Its  members. 

In  addition,  the  association  supports  two 
public  service  programs:  Man-to-Teen  and 
Medic  Alert. 
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About  65  association  meml>ers  serve  as 
auxiliary  probation  officers  and  make  weekly 
contact  with  a  youth  on  probation  In  the 
Man-to-Teen  program.  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Kenneth  Turner  says  many  youngsters  have 
to  be  sent  to  correctional  Institutions. 

The  Medic  Aler'^  program  Involves  distribu- 
tion of  brochures  to  doctors'  offices  and  clin- 
ics. The  brochures  tell  how  to  obtain  a  neck- 
lace or  bracelet  to  identify  hidden  disorders 
which  may  be  critical  following  an  accident 
rendering  the  wearer  unconscious.  About  200 
association  members  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Livingston  said. 

Mr.  Livingston  has  served  In  every  office  of 
the  association  In  the  25  years  he  has  been  a 
member.  He  wiU  continue  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  after  a  new  president  is 
elected  In  July. 

"It  has  been  time-consuming  work,  but 
very  enjoyable  and  rewarding  . . .  I've  made  so 
many  friends,"  he  said. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

of    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  now  stands,  busi- 
ness firms  and  labor  groups  are  free  to 
plead  their  case  before  Congress  on  legis- 
lative proposals  which  affect  them,  using 
funds  deductible  by  the  taxpaying  donor. 
By  contrast,  certain  public  charities  risk 
the  loss  of  their  tax-exempt  status  by 
engaging  in  the  same  type  of  activity. 

By  making  it  financially  easier  for  one 
sector  of  our  society  rather  than  another 
to  inform  Congress,  the  law  is  inequi- 
table. It  discourages  healthy  debate;  it 
deprives  Congress  of  open  access  to  the 
views  of  charitable,  educational,  and 
scientific  organizations,  on  legislation 
which  affects  the  interests  that  such  or- 
ganizations represent;  and  it  seriously 
imdermines  the  watchdog  function  which 
these  groups  serve  in  the  public  Inter- 
est— a  function  which  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  average  citizen. 

It  is  the  goal  of  Congress  to  make  rea- 
soned judgments  on  legislative  proposals 
based  on  a  balanced  response  to  the 
popular  will.  For  Congress  to  achieve 
such  a  balance,  all  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety should  be  able  to  present  their  views 
to  their  representatives.  The  legislation, 
H.R.  13720,  proposed  by  Congressman 
Al  Ullhan  and  cosponsored  by  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  over  65  House  Members, 
Is  an  important  step  toward  insuring  that 
Congress  will  hear  balanced  debate  on 
public  issues.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recently  held  3  days  of  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  an  editorial  emphasizing  the 
need  for  such  legislation  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  last  week: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  19721 
Lobbying  for  the  Public 

Ever  since  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
deprived  the  Sierra  Club  of  Its  tax-exempt 
status  for  sponsoring  newspaper  advertise- 
ments on  the  Redwoods  National  Park  bUl 
five  years  ago,  other  public  Interest  groups 
have  been  uncertain  as  to  how  far  they 
could  go  In  efforts  to  influence  legislation 
without  meetmg  a  similar  fate. 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  unclear  on 
how  much  legislative  or  lobbymg  activity  Is 
permissible.  As  a  result — as  Chairman  Rus- 
seU  Train  of  the  Administration's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  said  in  his  Congres- 
sional testimony  last  week — communication 
between  public  interest  groups  «md  Congress 
or  state  legislatures  has  been  stifled.  This  has 
deprived  legislators  of  a  valuable  flow  of 
Information  and  expertise  from  groups  with 
vast  experience  In  such  important  fields  as 
health,  education,  social  welfare  and  the 
environment. 

The  threat  of  the  loss  of  tax-deductible 
status  has  also  put  public  Interest  groups  at 
a  disadvantage  compared  to  private  corpora- 
tions, which  can  treat  their  legislative  and 
lobbying  activities  as  tax-deductible  busi- 
ness expenses,  and  to  Governmental  agen- 
cies, which  have  free  access  to  legislative 
bodies. 

A  bill  to  correct  this  Imbalance  and  help 
publlc-mterest  groups  further  the  causes 
they  were  formed  to  promote  has  been  mtro- 
duced  mto  Congress  by  Representative  UU- 
man  of  Oregon,  with  bipartisan  backing.  The 
bill  would  permit  such  organizations  to 
spend  up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  annual  dis- 
bursements on  efforts  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion, but  no  more  than  6  per  cent  on  so- 
called  "grass  roots"  lobbying. 

Such  clear  limits  would  free  citizen  groups 
to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  legis- 
lative process.  President  Nixon  has  stressed 
the  importance  of  citizen  Involvement  in  en- 
vironmental issues  and  other  public  concerns 
requirtag  legislative  action.  This  bill  would 
promote  such  mvolvement  and  at  the  same 
time  undo  a  serious  wrong  perpetrated  by  the 
I.R.S.  against  many  public-interest  organiza- 
tions by  Its  decision  in  the  Sierra  Club  case. 


REMARKS  BY  E,  CARDON  WALKER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr,  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  news  release  by  Mr.  E.  Cardon 
Walker,  president,  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions. At  a  time  when  everyone  worries 
about  the  ecology  issue,  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  that  the  Disney  plan  for  Mineral 
King  fulfills  the  public  need,  while  at  the 
same  time  provides  maximum  protection 
for  the  national  park  and  forest  lands 
involved. 

The  news  release  follows: 

Remarks  by  E.   Cardon  Walker 

In  calling  this  press  conference  to  discuss 
the  future  of  Mineral  King  today,  we  would 
like  to  begin  by  setting  the  record  straight 
once  again  on  the  history  of  this  project. 

The  area  known  as  Mineral  King  Is  lo- 
cated in  Sequoia  National  Forest,  whose  man- 
date from  Congress  is  to  provide  a  balanced 
program  of  land  management  which  takes 
Into  consideration  the  needs  of  all  segments 
of  the  American  public.  This  policy  has  re- 
sulted In  the  establishment  of  millions  of 
acres  of  permanently  protected  primitive  or 
wilderness  areas.  It  also  gives  the  Forest 
Service  authority  to  designate  for  use  by  the 
general  public  an  area  such  as  Mineral  King, 
which  has  outstanding  year -around  recrea- 
tional potentials.  Including  the  complete 
range  of  winter  spiorts  activities.  This  has 
been  done  in  more  than  80  other  areas. 

After  many  years'  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  Mineral  King,  the  Forest  Service 
determined  that  the  area  was,  and  is,  best 
qualified  to  fulfill  the  recreational  needs  of 
all   Callfomlans.   Why?   Because  of   its  un- 
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matched  potential  as  a  winter  recreation  site, 
Its  natural  summer  beauty,  and  because  of 
Its  proximity  to  major  population  centers. 
It  is  not  a  wUderness.  Formerly  subjected 
to  mining  and  timbering  activities,  it  is  now 
extensively  used  for  summer  recreational  ac- 
tivities, including  a  pack  station  and  almost 
60  summer  homes.  For  many  years,  it  has 
been  accessible  via  a  dangerous  and  sub- 
standard access  road. 

Thus,  in  1965,  the  Forest  Service  Issued 
a  prospectus  seekmg  competitive  bids  for  the 
recreational  development  of  the  Mineral  King 
area. 

Of  the  six  proposals  submitted,  the  Dis- 
ney plan  was  accepted  and  Judged  as  best 
serving  the  public  need  under  the  terms  of 
the  prospectus. 

It  was  the  Forest  Service  which  stipulated 
In  its  prospectus  that  the  area  must  be  freely 
accessible  by  means  of  an  Improved  all- 
weather  road,  and  It  continued  to  maintain 
that  position  throughout  the  three-year 
period  allotted  to  Walt  Disney  Productions 
for  the  preparation  of  Its  master  plan. 

We  believe  that  our  master  plan  for  Min- 
eral King,  which  was  approved  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  January,  1969,  offered  the  best  pos- 
sible protection  of  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment under  the  constraints  established  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  1965. 

However,  we  have  now  obtained  approval 
from  the  Forest  Service  to  revise  our  master 
plan.  These  major  revisions  were  developed 
over  the  past  two  years  under  the  guidance 
of  our  Conservation  Advisory  Committee,  and 
we  wUl  not  proceed  with  this  project  unless 
this  new  plan  is  implemented. 

Those  who  serve  on  our  Conservation  Com- 
mittee are  as  follows : 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  Former  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Dr.  Ira  Gabrlelson,  President,  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kimball,  Executive  Director, 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Mr.  Bestor  Robinson,  Former  President  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Sierra 
Club:  Formerly  Chairman  of  Secretary  of  In- 
terior's Advisory  Committee  on  Conservation. 
Mr.  Eivmd  T.  Scoyen,  Former  Superintend- 
ent of  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  and  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  WUllam  E.  Towell,  Executive  Vice 
President,  American  Forestry  Association. 

These  nationally  recognized  conservation- 
ists, who  support  the  development  of  Mineral 
Kmg,  have  freely  given  of  their  time  to  advise 
the  Disney  organization  and  review  its  plans 
for  the  area. 

We  believe,  and  these  men  and  the  Forest 
Service  concur,  that  the  following  recom- 
mendations will  substantially  improve  both 
the  aesthetic  concept  and  operational  control 
of  this  project: 

1.  As  you  know,  the  Disney  plan  now  In- 
cludes an  electrically-powered,  cog-assisted 
railroad  to  take  visitors  into  the  Mineral 
Kmg  Valley  from  a  point  in  Sequoia  National 
Forest  Just  east  of  its  common  boundary 
with  Sequoia  National  Park.  We  propose  the 
extension  of  this  transportation  system  west- 
ward across  Sequoia  National  Park  to  a  ter- 
mination pomt  in  the  Oak  Grove  area,  rshlrh 
Is  below  and  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
National  Park. 

Preliminary  engineering  studies  indicate 
that  a  two-track,  cog-assisted,  narrow  gauge 
raUway  would  be  highly  flexible,  allowing  the 
train  to  traverse  the  National  Park  along 
the  general  path  of  the  existing  access  road, 
for  which  Tulare  County  holds  the  right-of- 
way. 

The  proposed  route  for  the  railway  wou!d 
pass  Ijelow  the  Atwell  Mill  Grove  of  red- 
wood trees  In  Sequoia  National  Park  and 
enter  the  Mineral  King  area  at  a  lower  ele- 
vation than  the  proposed  road,  thereby  elira- 
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Inating  any  possibility  whatsoever  of  any 
effect  on  these  redwood  trees. 

We  propose  that  the  entire  cog-assisted 
railroad  be  publicly  owned.  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions would  enter  into  a  contract  to  op- 
erate the  publicly-owned  transportation  sys- 
tem on  a  non-profit  basis,  during  the  30- 
year  term  of  the  permit  to  be  issued  to 
Disney  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
Income  from  the  operation  of  the  train 
would  return  only  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  the  principal  and  Inter- 
est required  to  finance  its  construction. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  cog-assisted  rail- 
road to  a  point  below  Sequoia  National  Park 
would  allow  many  "gateway"  facilities  to 
be  removed  from  the  Mineral  King  area. 
Among  those  facilities  which  could  be  lo- 
cated below  the  National  Park  woiild  be 
the  entire  reception  area,  all  administra- 
tive and  many  service  facilities,  the  main- 
tenance and  storage  shed  for  the  trains,  and 
a  major  portion  of  the  employee  housing. 
The  plan  would  also  eliminate  the  need  for 
construction  in  the  Mineral  King  area  of 
a  multi-level  parking  structure  and  all  oth- 
er facilities  necessary  to  acconunodate  the 
visitor  automobile. 

The  Forest  Service  plans  development  of 
rail  served,  walk-in  summer  camping  op- 
portunities near  Silver  City  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  hike-in  camping  in  the  bowls  above 
the  valley.  Capacity  of  the  camping  facilities 
will  be  determined  after  careful  planning 
but  would  probably  accommodate  500  peo- 
ple. 

3.  The  original  Forest  Service  prospectus, 
which  stipulated  that  access  to  the  area 
must  be  by  automobile,  made  it  necessary 
for  Walt  Disney  Productions  to  plan  enough 
recreational  facilities  to  serve  the  largest 
number  of  visitors  who  could  traverse  the 
public  road  on  any  given  day.  The  proposal 
outlined  today  will  allow  us  to  scale  down 
the  number  of  recreational  facilities,  such 
as  restaurants  and  ski  lifts,  which  will  be 
necessary  at  ultimate  development.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service,  the 
number  of  visitors  admitted  to  the  area  at 
any  one  time  will  be  limited  to  a  reasonable 
number,  which  will  guarantee  an  enjoyable 
recreational  experience  for  the  guest.  We 
expect  that  visitation  will  average  4,000  per 
day. 

The  Fo^^gt  Service  approves  the  concepts 
described imi^Us  statement. 

The  plan  wehave  Just  proposed  would  have 
the  following  positive  effects: 

1.  It  would  eliminate  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  access  road  across  Sequoia 
National  Park.  The  proposed  railroad  would 
traverse  the  park  along  the  general  alignment 
of  the  existing  access  road,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  cutting  a  new  route  through 
the  same  area,  as  would  have  been  required 
vmder  the  previous  plan.  The  right-of-way 
for  the  narrow-gauge  train  would  need  to  be 
less  than  half  as  wide  as  that  required  for 
the  two-lane  access  road  planned  by  the  State 
of  California. 

It  would  still  be  necessary  for  the  state  to 
Improve,  but  to  a  lesser  standard,  the  exist- 
ing road  between  State  Route  198  and  the  Oak 
Grove  area.  This  road  would  not  cross  any 
National  Park  or  National  Forest  land.  Since 
the  road  would  now  terminate  below  the  snow 
line,  and  winter  visitors  would  never  have  to 
drive  under  snow  conditions,  the  plan  will 
mean  greater  safety  in  transportation  for  the 
general  public. 

2.  This  proposal  would  drastically  reduce 
the  amount  of  state  gas  tax  revenues  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  public  access,  sav- 
ing California's  taxpayers  as  much  as  930,- 
000.000.  The  cog-assisted  railroad  would  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  would  use  It. 

3.  The  plan  will  provide  a  positive  means 
of  controlling,  at  all  times,  the  number  of 
visitors  allowed  into  the  Mineral  King  area, 
and  would  facilitate  enforcement  of  new  For- 
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est  Service  and  Park  Service  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  wilderness  back  country. 

4.  The  new  proposal  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  separate  66KV  power  line  across  the 
National  Park,  which  had  been  estimated  by 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  as  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  initial  burst  of  power 
to  start  up  the  cog-assisted  trains  above  the 
National  Park,  where  the  access  road  would 
previously  have  terminated. 

The  electrical  requirements  for  the  Min- 
eral King  valley  area  can  now  be  supplied  by 
a  power  line  at  a  fraction  of  that  voltage, 
which  would  be  buried  underground  in  the 
roadbed  of  the  railroad. 

5.  Perhaps  most  significant  is  the  fact  that 
visitor  automobiles  will  now  be  restricted 
from  the  entire  Mineral  King  area.  This  will 
set  a  precedent  similar  to  the  type  of  access 
now  being  advocated  by  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  National  Forest 
Service  and  other  recreational  planners.  It 
will  provide  a  prototype  demonstrating  that 
the  public  will  accept  access  to  our  National 
Parks  and  Forests  by  means  other  than  auto- 
mobile. The  train  ride,  in  Itself,  will  be  a 
revolutionary  and  enjoyable  experience  for 
the  general  public. 

We  in  the  Disney  organization  believe 
that  the  plan  presented  today  Is  economically 
practical,  aesthetically  and  environmentally 
sound.  It  has  always  been  our  desire,  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  Walt  Disney  himself,  to 
establish  at  Mineral  King  new  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  development  of  recreation- 
al facilities  on  public  land,  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  the  area's  natural  beauty. 
This  objective  can  and  will  be  achieved. 

Walt  Disney  Productions  has  now  met  all 
the  objections  to  the  creation  of  recreational 
services  and  facilities  at  Mineral  King,  save 
one:  Shall  this  area  remain  totally  Inaccessi- 
ble in  winter  and  available  only  to  a  select 
few  in  summer,  or  shall  it  be  made  available 
for  the  pleasure,  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
everyone? 

That  is  the  remaining  question.  That  is 
where  we  stand  today.  Now,  where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

The  future  of  Mineral  King  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  feel  the  project  is  needed — the 
United  States  Forest  Service;  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Tulare  County;  the  many 
other  public  officials  and  private  citizens  and 
organizations  who  have  advocated  this  proj- 
ect; and  most  of  all  the  members  of  the 
general  public,  particularly  the  citizens  of 
California,  who  have  every  right  to  the  year- 
round  enjoyment  of  our  National  Forests. 

Since  the  Forest  Service  determined  the 
public  need  in  1965,  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions has  responded  in  good  faith  to  the 
government's  requirements.  Our  demon- 
strated concern  for  America's  natural  herit- 
age is  a  matter  of  record.  Walt  Disney  re- 
ceived 37  awards  for  his  work  in  the  field  of 
conservation,  including  an  Honorary  Life 
Membership  in  the  Sierra  Club. 

Therefore,  we  can  no  longer  allow  the  good 
name  and  worldwide  reputation  of  the  Walt 
Disney  organization  to  be  attacked  due  to 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  had  no 
control.  No  longer  will  we  allow  our  plans 
for  this  project  to  be  misrepresented,  as 
they  often  have  been  in  the  past. 

We  restate  that  Walt  Disney  Productions 
ceased  all  financial  Investment  in  this  proj- 
ect three  years  ago,  and  that  we  withdrew 
from  active  advocacy  of  the  project  at  that 
time.  We  have  never  been  a  party  to  the 
litigation  between  the  Sierra  Club  and  offi- 
cials of  the  federal  government,  and  we  are 
not  now. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  are  millions  of 
acres  in  California's  High  Sierra  where  those 
who  desire  and  are  physically  capable  may 
backpack  under  primitive  or  wilderness  con- 
ditions. Yet,  there  are  all  too  few  areas  avail- 
able to  serve  those  who  enjoy  the  wide  variety 
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of  winter  recreational  activities  and  the  high 
alpine  summer  experiences  which  wotild  be 
available  at  Mineral  King. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  while  serving  Cali- 
fornia in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  recreational  use  of 
Mineral  King.  In  an  article  written  In  1967, 
he  eloquently  and  wisely  assessed  the  situa- 
tion in  the  following  words: 

"We  must  make  balanced  Judgments  on 
whether  any  given  resource  should  be  de- 
veloped commercially,  developed  for  recre- 
ation, or  maintained  In  a  natural  state.  TTiese 
are  difficult  Judgments  for  which  there  are 
all  too  few  guldeposts.  But  if  we  fall  to  allo- 
cate a  balanced  portion  of  our  total  recources 
to  each  of  these  needs,  sheer  economic  and 
demographic  pressures  will  lay  waste  to  the 
remaining  wilderness  we  possess. 

"People  will  continue  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  no  way  to  stop  them.  Indeed, 
why  should  we  try  to  stop  them?  Is  It  not 
far  better  for  their  government  to  help  set 
aside  specific  and  suitable  areas  for  their 
enjoyment  and  recreation?  If  we  fail  to  de- 
velop selected  areas,  such  as  Mineral  King, 
the  50  million  people  who  will  be  in  Califor- 
nia before  the  end  of  this  century  will  splU 
over  the  sides  of  the  coastal  cities  and  rav- 
age the  Sierra  with  unplanned  and  undi- 
rected enthusiasm  for  the  vanishing  out- 
doors. 

"The  best  assurance  that  we  will  perma- 
nently protect  portions  of  our  natural  herit- 
age lies  In  orderly  development  to  accom- 
modate the  demands  of  our  growing  popula* 
tion  to  be  near  nature. 

"In  Mineral  King,  California  has  an  out- 
standing opportunity  that  should  not  be  lost. 
It  is  a  spectacularly  unique  area  which,  if 
carefully  planned,  can  be  developed  into  one 
of  the  finest  recreational  complexes  of  the 
world." 

The  public  need  for  additional  recrea- 
tional areas  clearly  exists.  We  have  presented 
a  plan  today  which  fulfiUs  the  public  need, 
while  at  the  same  time  provides  maximum 
protection  for  the  National  Park  and  Forest 
Lands  involved. 

If  the  public  agencies  and  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  Mineral  King  area  respond  fa- 
vorably to  our  plan,  then  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions is  ready  to  move  ahead.  We  stand 
by,  prepared  to  fulfill  our  commitments  as 
the  permittee  for  this  project. 

For  the  people  of  California,  Mineral  King 
truly  represents  an  opportunity  that  should 
not  be  lost. 


MR.  AND.  MRS.  KENT  C,  NICODEMUS, 
SR..  CELEBRATE  BIRTHDAY  AND 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day, May  21,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  C.  Nico- 
demus.  Sr..  of  Walkersville,  Md.,  will 
celebrate  their  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary. On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Nicodemus 
will  be  celebrating  his  90th  birthday  with 
his  family  and  friends. 

I  am  sure  the  celebration  of  these  two 
remarkable  anniversaries  will  be  joyful 
as  the  Nicodemuses  are  Joined  by  their 
many  friends  in  the  Walkersville  area.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  these  friends  in 
wishing  them  happy  anniversary  and 
happy  birthday  and  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  their  future  together. 


May  17,  1972 


RIDICULOUSNESS  OF  AMNESTY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues two  excellent  and  particularly 
pertinent  editorials  on  amnesty  for  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  by  Dan  McKinnon, 
the  president  of  radio  KSON  in  San  Di- 
ego. D£Ui  is  the  son  of  former  Member 
of  Congress  Clinton  B.  McKinnon,  whom 
I  know  many  will  remember  well,  and  I 
am  plesised  to  include  these  two  editori- 
als in  today's  Record. 

[Radio  KSON  editorial  broadcast] 

THB  RIDICITI.OT7SNESS  OF  AMNESTY PA8T  I 

There's  a  new  controversy  bubbling  under 
the  surface  of  American  Society. 

It's  an  offshoot  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
It's  going  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of 
our  principles  In  this  country. 

Many  people  not  only  feel  it  wlU  rattle  the 
foundations  .  .  .  but,  should  It  occur.  It  will 
mark  the  start  of  the  crumbling  of  our 
country  and  the  principles  for  which  It 
stands. 

The  Issue  . . .  amnesty. 

Should  the  turncoats,  deserters  and  chick- 
ens who  left  America  rather  than  serve  their 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces  dviring  the 
heavy  flg-iting  in  Vietnam  be  welcomed  back 
without  pvinishment? 

The  anti-war  groups  are  the  instigators  of 
amnesty  and  say  deserters  and  draft  dodgers 
should  be  Just  as  welcome  home  as  veterans. 

Have  you  seen  their  latest  bumper  stick- 
er.. .  "Support  our  boys  in  Canada." 

The  Issue  promises  to  raise  the  total  ire 
of  the  hawks  and  It  only  seems  logical  for 
the  doves  to  want  their  floclcs  of  peace- 
niks .  .  .  now  scattered  all  over  the  world  .  . . 
reunited. 

How  do  you  feel  about  amnesty? 

The  feelings  and  sentiment  in  congress 
wlU  be  reflected  by  those  who  express  to  their 
congressman  how  they  feel.  That  expression 
will  have  tremendous  impact  on  what  is 
done. 

Why  not  write  your  congressman  and  let 
blm  know  what  you  think  . . .  Instead  of  just 
grumbling  about  what  a  raw  deal  the  guy 
who  served  bis  country  got  while  the  de- 
serters are  returned  without  punishment. 

(Radio  E:S0N  editorial  broadcast] 
Tbs  RmicxTLOcrsNESs  OF  Amnestt — ^Paht  n 

We  talked  some  about  amnesty  yesterday. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  effort  by  some 
to  grant  amnesty  to  approximately  70,000 
persons  who  freely  chose  to  disobey  the  draft 
law  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  five  million  persons  ac- 
cepted the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

One's  personal  views  on  a  particular  war, 
or  this  particular  war,  are  irrelevant  to  the 
point  that  the  draft  Is  and  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  and  a  fundamental  duty  of 
citizenship. 

Those  people  intelligently  and  knowingly 
violated  the  law  and  consciously  accepted 
the  consequences. 

As  far  as  the  argument  that  "theirs  was 
a  harder  decision"  is  concerned.  It  is  infinite- 
ly more  palatable  to  be  alive  in  Canada  or 
Sweden  than  possibly  dead  in  Vietnam,  and 
for  someone  who  chose  to  avoid  hla  responsi- 
bilities, tb«  decision  would  be  single. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  "moral"  argu- 
ment is  camouflage  for  tba  easy  out. 

Forgetting  that  for  a  moment,  what  do 
we  say  to  those  five  mllUon  men  in  this  war 
alone  who  chose  to  face  the  stark  poBsibllity 
of  death,  as  well  as  their  responsibilities, 
whether  they  agreed  with  the  war  or  not. 
What  do  you  say  to  them  if  amnesty  is  grant- 
ed to  those  who  chose  to  run  from  both 
death  and  responsibility  under  the  guise  of 
"conscience"? 

What  sort  of  precedent  wUl  be  set  for  those 
of  future  conflicts  who  can  say  "Why  go?  I'U 
get  amnesty  in  a  few  years." 

More  importantly,  what  sort  of  itmnesty 
can  be  given  to  those  who  wanted  it,  but 
sought  their  duty  Instead,  and  met  eternity 
on  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  fields  at  Flanders,  on 
the  beaches  at  Iwo  Jlma,  in  the  ice  at  Chosln 
and  in  the  Jungle  provinces  of  Vietnam? 

Without  them,  we  wouldn't  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  discussing  amnesty  for  anyone.  Why 
not  write  Congressmen  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  or 
Bob  Wilson  in  Washington  and  let  them 
know  how  you  feel. 


A  NATION  OP  LAWS  AND 
GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLOKIDA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  most  Americans,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  chronic  symptoms  which 
have  engulfed  this,  our  Nation  during 
the  past  decade,  slowly  tearing  at  the 
very  fiber  of  our  domestic  tranquility  and 
expression  of  peaceful  assembly  in  our 
governmental  process.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  snuffing  out  of  the  life  and 
genius  of  one  of  our  Presidents;  his 
brother,  a  United  States  Senator;  two 
leaders  of  the  social  movement  and 
peaceful  reformers;  a  tinlon  leader,  and 
now,  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Gov. 
George  Wallace.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain 
and  rationally  analyze  the  actions  of 
these  assassins  who  have  sought  to  si- 
lence a  political  opponent  not  with  wis- 
dom and  through  persuasive  rhetoric 
and  challening  ideas,  but  through  the 
use  of  the  most  destructive  tool  man  has 
invented — a  gim. 

And  one  wonders  what  impulse  has 
instigated  this  process  in  our  political 
life ;  what  kind  of  a  stimuli  is  being  pro- 
moted and  brought  into  play  to  witaiess 
such  acts  of  cowardice  and  undemocratic 
behavior.  One  wonders  whether  some  of 
the  young  who  rather  than  use  their 
God-inspired  minds  to  create  and  devel- 
op better  life  for  us  and  themselves,  turn 
to  the  "crutches"  in  today's  society  and 
instead  become  dupes  of  the  extremists 
who  want  immediate  solutions  to  old-age 
problems;  who  instead  of  reasoning  and 
challenging  dormant  institutions  with 
novel,  sensible  approaches,  accept  revo- 
lutionary answers  which  can  only  lead  to 
violence  and  destruction. 

I  believe  that  we  should  begin  revers- 
ing that  process  which  if  imchecked,  will 
ultimately  disintegrate  our  resolve  to 
promote  our  republican  form  of  democ- 
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racy.  And.  we  Mtter  begin  now.  Rather 
thsui  "curse  the  darkness"  as  someone 
has  said,  let  us  take  those  steps — one  at  a 
time — to  rebuild  that  fiber  which  we  once 
possessed  in  our  own  unique  experiment 
in  social  living  when  this  Nation  was 
bom.  We  can  begin  by  firmly  reminding 
our  judicial  powers — our  judges  and  our 
court  systems — to  pay  closer  heed  to  the 
rights  of  the  majority.  To  mete  out  just 
punishment  to  flagrant  violators  of  our 
society's  norms,  rather  than  continue  to 
create  and  promote  the  aura  of  psy- 
chological uncertainty.  Because  it  ap- 
pears that  too  many  times  an  offender 
has  greater  rights  than  the  victim,  as  he 
feels  he  will  not  have  to  account  to 
society  for  his  or  her  acts  of  violence. 

Every  society  is  governed  by  its  laws 
and  the  manner  they  are  imposed  on  all 
the  subjects.  The  moment  that  the  law 
is  shown  to  be  meekly  proscribed;  the 
moment  basic  norms  by  which  that 
society  is  gmded  become  confused  and 
caught  in  a  quagmire  of  indecision  and 
abnormal  resolve:  That  moment  the 
society  becomes  vulnerable  to  deteriora- 
tion. And,  I  might  add,  this  is  when  the 
misfits  in  our  society  begin  dreaming  up 
their  schemes  to  assassinate  political 
leaders.  My  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
this  is  that  substance  which  Is  being 
eroded  in  our  society,  and  perhaps  in 
our  today's  world.  And  this  process  must 
be  reversed.  A  nation  guided  by  Its  laws 
to  survive  must  make  certain  that  they 
are  adhered  to.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
the  laws  we  In  the  Congress  enact,  and 
those  enacted  at  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment, are  also  adhered  to,  and  not  cir- 
cumvented. 

A  free  society  will  continue  to  pro- 
gress, or  fall  victim  to  confused  chaos 
when  its  resolve  to  maintain  its  basic 
norms  begins  to  disintegrate.  The  job 
is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  freedoms  we  have  enjoyed  and 
want  to  promote  for  our  posterity.  Let 
not  impunlshed  criminals  continue  to 
guide  our  spirit,  nor  the  imcertain  judges 
in  whose  hands  our  legal  process  rests, 
but  let  the  men  and  women  who  have 
something  to  offer  to  the  political  vitality 
of  this  Nation  speak  out  and  seek  a  bal- 
ance to  the  norms  which  have  sustained 
ova  country  In  the  past. 


MAN'S  mHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
«aks:  "Where  is  diuldy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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FORMER  AMBASSADOR  HONORED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do 
we  see  such  a  glowing  tribute  paid  to  a 
diplomat  leaving  his  post  as  was  the  one 
which  appeared  in  the  January  13  issue 
of  El  Alcazar,  a  leading  newspaper  of 
Madrid,  to  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Hill. 

Since  Ambassador  Hill  is  a  longtime 
friend,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  place  this 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record — 
particularly  so  because  I  know  it  to  be 
true,  well  deserved,  and  a  genuine  expres- 
sion of  the  affection  and  admiration  the 
Spanish  people  felt  for  Mr.  Hill  and  his 
family. 

America  has  been  well  served  by  Am- 
bassador Hill,  not  only  in  Spain,  but 
previously  in  Costt.  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
and  Mexico.  I  thank  him  for  represent- 
ing our  coimtry  with  grace  and  ability, 
and  for  presenting  her  in  her  finest  light 
to  other  nations  of  the  world. 

(Prom  "El  Alcazar,"  Madrid,  Jan.  13,  1972] 
Mr.  Hnx  Is  Leaving — Farewell  to  a  Friend 

"I  am  not  going  there  with  a  brass  band. 
I  am  going  to  a  serious  country  and  I  am 
aware  of  my  many  responsibilities." 

That  was  Robert  C.  Hill's  first  statement 
in  May,  1969,  when  the  Senate  approved  his 
designation  as  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

In  those  words,  Mr.  Hill  Intended  to  sum 
up  his  program  of  activities  in  our  country. 
He  did  exactly  this  at  the  farewell  party 
offered  him  by  the  New  York  Hispanic-Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the  Span- 
ish Institute. 

The  Ambassador  has  fulfilled  his  mission 
and  is  now  returning  to  his  country.  He  un- 
derstood Spaniards,  and  we  understood  him. 
He  leaves  many  friends  and  good  remem- 
brances. This  is  a  priceless  legacy  for  his 
succesor  at  the  Madrid  Embassy  by  which 
the  future  new  Ambassador  should  profit  to 
maintain  and  develop  mutually  cooperative 
relations  between  two  friendly  countries, 
whose  interests  are  in  harmony  and  whose 
responsibilities  are  so  clear  and  Important  In 
this  critical  hour  of  the  world. 

Without  being  a  career  diplomat,  the  man 
who  till  recently  has  been  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain  has  shown  outstanding  dip- 
lomatic gifts,  not  only  among  us  but  also  at 
the  other  places  where  he  was  posted  by  his 
country's  Foreign  Service.  At  this  moment 
of  farewell  our  memories  of  his  tact  and  un- 
derstanding are  still  fresh,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  knew  how  to  maintain  the  con- 
tacts between  Madrid  and  Washington  to 
bring  to  a  successful  end  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  renewal  and  "up-dating"  of 
the  agreements  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries,  not  only  in  the  military  field 
but  also  in  the  economic,  cultural  and  tech- 
nical ones. 

The  visit  to  Spain  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent and  of  his  leading  helpers — the  Vice 
President  and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
State,  and  Transportations,  among  others — 
capped  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  man 
who  has  been  American  Ambassador  to  Ma- 
drid till  now. 

Some  day  History  will  make  known  the 
full  scope  and  significance  of  the  role  played 
by  Mr.  Hill  during  recent  years  In  the  field 
of  Hispanic-American  relations. 

The  son  of  a  physician,  Mr.  Hill — 54  years 
old  at  present — was  born  In  the  rural  town 
of    Littleton,    New    Hampshire.    After    his 
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primary  and  high  school  studies  be  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College.  In  addition  to 
filling  many  important  civilian  posts,  be 
served  in  the  Foreign  Service  and  in  the 
T7.S.  Army.  Before  becoming  Ambassador  to 
Spain  he  had  been  Ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Mexico. 

On  June  17,  1969,  he  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  "CaudlUo",  thereby  becoming 
accredited  Ambassador  to  our  country.  When 
he  landed  at  Algeclras  he  said:  "I  bring  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  and  the  American  people's  warm 
and  sincere  greetings  to  all  Spaniards." 

At  this  moment  of  farewell,  we  bid  a  sin- 
cere and  friendly  one  to  him,  to  his  wife 
Cecelia  and  to  their  children,  who  became  so 
well  adapted  to  Spanish  society. 

Good  bye,  Mr.  Ambassador! 


May  17,  1972 


ST.  JAMES  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OP 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  CELE- 
BRATES 25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
had  the  honor  of  attending  the  25th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  St.  James  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Through  cooperation,  loyalty  and 
sacrifice,  St.  James  Catholic  Church  has 
become  one  of  the  most  dynamic  parishes 
in  the  entire  Youngstown  area. 

I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  pastor.  Father  James  R.  Kolp,  and 
all  the  priests,  sisters,  and  parishioners 
of  St.  James  Church  on  their  silver  an- 
niversary. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  St. 
James  Parish  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  letters  from 
Bishop  James  W.  Malone  of  Youngstown 
and  Father  Kolp,  the  names  of  the  parish 
clergy  and  members,  and  a  brief  history 
of  the  parish  and  school  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  articles  follow: 

Diocese  op  Youngstown, 

Youngstown,  Oliio. 

My  Dear  Friends:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn 
that  St.  James  Parish  is  celebrating  its  25tb 
anniversary. 

During  these  years,  many  families  have 
come  closer  to  Christ  through  the  ministry 
of  the  priests  and  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters 
and  other  generous  people  at  St.  James. 
Gratefully  we  acknowledge  the  enrichment 
which  they  have  brought  to  the  lives  of  St. 
James  parishioners. 

May  the  celebration  of  this  25th  anniver- 
sary bring  Increased  Joy  and  happiness  to  all 
of  you. 

Yours  sincerely  in  Christ, 
The  Most  Reverend  James  W.  Malone, 

Bishop  of  Youngstown. 

A  Word  From  Our  Pastor 
Dear  Parishioners  :  This  booklet  is  the  re- 
sult of  loyalty  and  effort  of  many  people. 
Special  thanks  to  the  Altar  and  Rosary  So- 
ciety and  their  president,  Barbara  Fercana, 
who  took  the  formation  of  this  pictorial  di- 
rectory under  their  wings  and  stayed  with 
it  until  its  completion.  Many  thanks  to  the 
many  parishioners  who  came  over  to  the 
school  at  the  appointed  times  to  have  their 
pictures  taken.  Many  thanks  to  Sister  Mary 
Edwardln,  SND,  and  Helen  Racz  who  com- 
piled our  school  and  parish  history.  And  fi- 
nally, a  special  note  of  appreciation  to  Rich- 


ard Whetstone  and  Joan  Bleesing  who  ar« 
ranged  this  booklet  for  pubUcatlon. 

St.  James  Parish  can  be  summed  up  In 
five  words:  Sacrifice  of  priests  and  people.  It 
Includes  the  untold  sacrifice  of  young  Fr. 
Halter,  who  answered  Bishop  McFadden's 
call  to  be  the  leader  of  the  200  families  of 
the  Christian  community  in  southeast  War- 
ren and  Howland  township.  Father  Halter's 
dynamic  determination,  his  confidence  in 
the  people,  his  foresight  of  the  needs  of  the 
parish,  have  led  to  our  present  beautiful 
Church  and  School,  rectory  and  parish 
grounds.  While  parishes  sometimes  see  the 
need  of  future  building  or  constant  repair, 
St.  James  has  adequate,  modem  facilities. 
Msgr.  Halter  could  read  Into  the  hearts  of 
the  loyal,  generous  and  justly  proud  people 
of  St.  James. 

St.  James  parish  Is  still  growing.  In  one 
recent  month,  for  example,  we  accepted  19 
new  families  Into  our  parish.  In  a  half  year, 
there  has  been  53,000  Communions. 

As  pastor,  I  am  tremendously  prejudiced, 
but  I  believe  on  our  silver  anniversary,  that 
we  at  St.  James  have  the  most  beautiful 
church  m  the  area,  the  finest  school,  the 
most  excellent  C.C.D.  program,  the  greatest 
choir,  the  most  enthusiastic  folk  song  Mass, 
and  the  greatest  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
loyalty  of  any  group  around. 

One  thing  I  want  to  bring  out  Is  the 
theory  that  working  In  our  parish  has  been 
like  "drinking  from  the  fountain  of  youth." 
Many  parishioners  who  are  working  hard  on 
this  anniversary  celebration  were  working 
with  Fr.  Halter  25  years  ago  in  the  initial 
formation  of  our  parish. 

May  God  bless  all  who  have  made  St. 
James  parish  what  it  Is  today.  It  Is  my  prayer 
and  the  prayer  of  Fr.  Coleman,  that  God  will 
guide  us  to  that  even  greater  and  holier 
years  ahead. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Fr.  James  R.  Kolp. 

FORMER   PASTOR   AND   ASSISTANTS 

Msgr.  Clarence  Halter,  1947-1967. 

Fr.  Francis  Snock,  1950-1951. 

Fr.  Vincent  Scharff,  1951-1952. 

Fr.  Bernard  Bast,  1953-1959. 

Fr.  Robert  Lyden,  1952. 

Fr.  Robert  Sfara,  1959-1962. 

Pr.  James  Foley,  1962-1963.  ' 

Fr.  John  Mulqueen,  1962-1967. 

Pr.  Felix  Tecca,  1963-1969. 

Fr.  Kenneth  Sanders,  1967-1969. 

Fr.  Robert  Coleman,  1968- 

Fr.  Joseph  Bennett,  1969. 

Deacon  Joseph  Rudjak,  1971-1972. 

RELIGIOUS  FROM  PARISH 

Fr.  Donald  Bank,  PY.  John  Bank,  Fr.  John 
Lody,  Pr.  Paul  Sanders,  C.  Ss.  P.;  Fr.  Martin 
Susko,  Fr.  Edward  Wieczorek. 

Sr.  Mary  St.  James  S.N.D.  (Margaret  Davis) . 

Sr.  Mary  Marquette  S.N.D.  (Antoinette  Der- 
Shaw). 

Sr.  Mary  Sherlse  S.N.D.  (Lynette  Marcello) . 

Sr.  Mary  Sean  Maureen  S.N.D.  (Bonita 
Quinn) . 

Sr.  Mary  Janeta  S.N.D.  (Patricia  Stamper) . 

Brother  Daniel  Kelly  F.S.C.  (Daniel  KeUy). 

Brother  Paul  Keough  P.S.C.  (Paul  Keough) 

Louis  Santucci  (Seminarian). 

Sr.  Kathleen  Pillar  O.S.U.  (Kathleen  Pil- 
lar). 

HISTORY   OF   THE   PARISH 

In  January  1941,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Schrembs,  Bishop 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor  Edward  A.  Fasnacht,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  of  Warren,  purchased  a  site 
in  the  South  East  section  of  Warren,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  mission  for  the 
faithful  Catholics  in  this  area.  The  site 
chosen  was  located  at  WUIard  and  Burton 
Streets. 

The  Most  Reverend  James  A.  McFadden 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  broke  the 
ground,  blessed  it  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
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the  newly  formed  mission,  which  was  named 
8t.  James,  In  honor  of  the  bishop. 

The  parish  was  begun  as  a  Chapel  of  Ease 
for  the  families  in  the  East  end  of  Warren, 
to  have  a  place  where  they  could  assist  at 
Mass  on  Sunday.  No  other  ceremonies  were 
authorized.  It  belonged  to  St.  Mary's  Parish. 
It  was  later  made  a  Mission  of  St.  Mary's  with 
additional  Masses  scheduled  and  confessions 
and  other  services  provided.  The  original 
building,  that  was  used  as  a  Church,  was 
dedicated  July  25,  1941,  and  stUl  stands  on 
the  comer  of  Milton  and  Willard.  It  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  250,  and  Is  presently  used 
as  the  Parish  Hall. 

St.  James  Parish  was  officially  established 
May  10,  1947,  by  decree  of  the  late,  first 
Bishop  of  Youngstown.  the  Most  Reverend 
James  A.  McFadden.  At  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment. It  had  approximately  200  families 
living  within  Its  boundaries.  Father  Clarence 
A.  Halter,  was  appointed  pastor  and  offered 
the  first  Mass  in  the  parish  Church  on 
Mother's  Day,  Sunday,  May  11,  1947. 

A  five  room  house  diagonally  across  from 
the  church  was  purchased  to  be  used  until  a 
rectory  could  be  built.  However,  this  home, 
after  two  additions.  Is  now  adequate  as  an 
administration  building  and  residence  for  the 
priests  who  serve  the  parish. 

In  1950,  the  first  assistant.  Father  Francis 
Snock,  was  assigned  to  the  parish.  Also,  the 
priests  of  the  Society  of  the  Pious  Father 
of  St.  Paul,  In  Canfield,  Ohio,  helped  out  for 
a  time. 

In  early  1956,  the  church  was  undergoing 
severe  taxation  due  to  overcrowding  condl- 
tlqns  at  Mass  on  Sundays.  The  auditorium  In 
the  school  building  had  a  seating  capacity  of 
approximately  450,  so  a  decision  was  made 
to  use  that  facility  for  the  offering  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  change  was 
made  on  Easter  Simday,  April  10,  1955. 

More  parking  space  became  necessary,  so 
the  pastor  obtained  more  property  for  that 
purpose.  A  home  for  the  custodian  was  also 
purchased  at  this  time,  this  home  Is  adjacent 
to  the  rectory.  The  parking  area  also  doubles 
as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  our 
school. 

On  July  10, 1959,  coincidental  with  the  te- 
tabllshment  of  a  parish  on  the  North  East 
side  of  Warren,  a  boimdary  change  was  ef- 
fected. This  extended  the  boundaries  of  St. 
James  Parish  to  Include  an  additional  150 
families,  thus  making  the  parish  larger,  and 
raising  the  census  figures  to  over  900  families. 

Establishment  of  the  present  boundaries 
added  a  territory  which  was  already  under 
development.  This  promised  to  add  even  fur- 
ther to  the  future  numbers  of  parishioners. 
Permission  was  obtained  from  the  Most 
Reverend  Bishop,  Emmett  M.  Walsh,  for  the 
project  of  building  a  new  chtirch  of  con- 
temporary design  to  seat  800.  A  contemporary 
design  was  selected  to  both  serve  the  spiritual 
needs  and  to  ease  the  financial  burden  of 
the  parishioners. 

On  October  1,  1961,  the  Most  Reverend 
Emmett  M.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Youngstown, 
dedicated  the  new  edifice.  Thus  beginning  a 
new  era  for  St.  James  Parish. 

The  parish  continued  to  offer  social  and  re- 
leglous  apostolates  and  added  some  to  make 
the  the  parish  a  close  knit  conununlty  of 
concerned  Catholics  wUItng  to  help  their  fel- 
low man.  These  organizations  Included: 

St.  Vincent  de  Pa\il  Society,  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety, Altar  and  Rosary  Society,  Catholic 
Mothers  Study  Club,  Home  and  School  As- 
sociation, Mens  Choir — Mixed  Choir,  Noc- 
turnal Adoration  Society,  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine. 

Many  discussion  groups  have  also  been  held 
to  provide  the  parishioners  with  a  deeper  and 
fuUer  understanding  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  within  the 
Christian  community  of  St.  James,  the  years 
have  given  us  approximately  13  assistants 
(refer  to  page  3)  and  two  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated pastors.  The   first  pastor,  Monslgnor 
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Clarence  Halter,  was  destined  to  leave  us,  and 
In  1967,  was  assigned  as  pastor  of  St.  Michaels 
Church  in  Canton,  Ohio.  It  was  a  bad  time 
for  St.  James,  as  Msgr.  Halter  had  devoted 
20  years  service  to  his  fiock.  The  sadness  was 
compensated  only  by  the  appointment  of 
Fr.  James  R.  Kolp,  our  present  pastor,  who 
In  his  short  5  years  with  us  has  equaled  the 
devotion  of  Msgr.  This  brings  us  up  to  date 
of  the  history  of  St.  James.  The  futiire  years, 
with  the  grace  God,  will  bring  us  more  bless- 
ings. 

RECTORT    STAFF 

Fr.  J.  Robert  Coleman,  Assistant;  Lenora 
Weinstock,  Church  Secretary;  Joan  Blessing, 
Housekeeper;  Evelyn  Pickens,  Sacristan, 

HISTORY   OF   THE   SCHOOL 

Sr.  Mary  Edwardln,  Principal. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Saxon,  School  Secretary. 

In  September  of  1951  St.  James  School 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time  to  an  en- 
rollment of  168  happy,  curious  youngsters, 
with  bright  new  classrooms,  and  a  staff  of 
four  Sisters  ot  Notre  Dame. 

On  January  13,  1952,  his  exc^lency.  Bishop 
Emmet  Walsh,  dedicated  the  new  school. 
The  bishop  stated  In  his  sermon  that,  "a  new 
school  Is  a  monument  upon  which  Christ, 
the  lover  of  children,  smiles  lovingly  and 
raises  his  hand  in  blessing."  He  told  Father 
Halter  and  the  Sisters  that  they  could  be 
very  proud  of  St.  James  School. 

Due  to  an  evergrowing  parish  peculation, 
and  to  provide  more  adequate  facilities  for 
a  better  Cath(dlc  education,  plans  for  an 
additional  expansion  of  six  classrooms  were 
soon  underway  and  completed. 

In  the  fall  of  September  of  1971,  St.  Mary 
Middle  School  was  ready  for  operation,  the 
first  In  the  diocese,  thus  affecting  St.  James 
In  so  far  as  we  now  have  classes  from  Kinder- 
garten to  Grade  Five. 

This  diocesan  plan  enables  the  school  to 
provide  a  modern  Individualized  learning 
program  through  the  use  of  our  well 
equipped  Learning  Center,  centralized  li- 
brary and  an  up-to-date  teacher  reference 
room. 

Principals  of  the  School 

Sister  Mary  Leoncla,  SJI.D.,  1951-53. 

Sister  Mary  Padua.  S.N.D.,  1953-57. 

Sister  Mary  Lawrene,  SJf .D.,  1967-1963. 

Sister  Mary  Annrita,  S.N.D.,  1963-64. 

Sister  Mary  Concepta,  SJ<r.D.,  1964-70. 

Sister  Mary  Edwardln,  S.N.D.,  1970- 

Members  of  St.  James  Catholic  Church 


Abruzzl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Abruzzi,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guerino. 
Abruzzl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Abruzzo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cloyd. 
Abruzzo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Homer. 
Albrect,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann. 
Alexander,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saker. 
Alexi,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Amato,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Antollnl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Anzellottl,  Mrs.  Joeph  A. 
Anzellottl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Ardlngo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angelo. 
Arnold,  Joyce. 
Athya,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard. 
Aulizio,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  J. 
Axe,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Gregory. 

B 

Baclu,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Bagnall,  Mr.  U  Mrs.  George. 
Bailey,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L. 
Bailey,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W. 
Bailey,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steve. 
Balr,  Mrs.  Stella  A. 
Baker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Roger. 
Balek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Balestrino,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Ballock,  Miss  Ann. 
Banish,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Banish,  Miss  Mary. 
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Banish,  Mr.  &,  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Bank,  Mrs.  Sue. 
Barranco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Barson,  Mr.  William. 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Leroy. 
Barton,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Barton,  Mrs.  Joan. 
Bartosik,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Basciano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Bates,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence. 
Batta,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Battee,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 
Bauer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward. 
Beck,  Mrs.  CecU. 
Beatty,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Belanger,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey. 
Bellas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven. 
BeUay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 
Benclvengo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Robert. 
Benolt,  Mr.  tc  Mrs.  Irving. 
Benyel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger. 
Beougher,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Howard. 
Berardo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph. 
Berry,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Bertolasio,  Miss  Karen. 
Bertuzzi,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Bevan,  Mrs.  Ann. 
Bezusko,  Michael. 
Blanco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Blanco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis 
Biles,  Mrs.  Anna. 
Biles,  Miss  Marilyn. 
Blnben.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor. 
Binko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Eugene. 
Birich,  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Bissell,  Mrs.  Ida. 
Blair,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A. 
Blazek,  Mr.  &  B^s.  John. 
Blessing,  Miss  Mary  Joan. 
Blevins,  Mrs.  Charles. 
Blosic,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter. 
Bodnar,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J. 
Bolchalk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick. 
Bolen.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  L. 
Bolen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Bolyard,  Patricia. 
Bonanno,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Bordash,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 
Bosso,  Miss  Constance. 
Bowman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Boye,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Braden,  Mrs.  Chariee. 
Brazlna,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene. 
Brelg,  Miss  Reglna  K. 
Brekoski,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Britt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F. 
Britt,  Mrs.  Pauline. 
Brocoo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John. 
Brown,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W. 
Brutz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominic. 
Brutz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Brutz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Buchanan,  Eliza. 
Bufalini,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward. 
Bufano,  Mrs.  Ben. 
Bufano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Bukovan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A. 
Bulvony,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl. 
Bulvony,  Mr.  Michael. 
Burless,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Burns,  Mr.  tt  Mrs.  Francis. 
Bums,  Shirley. 
Butcher,  Mrs.  Anne. 
Butler,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 
Buydoe,  Mr.  tc  Mrs.  Michael. 
Buydos,  Therese. 
Bycraft,  Mrs.  Ann  M. 
Byers,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  L. 

c 
Calvin,  Miss  Kathryn. 
Camarata,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter. 
Camenetl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  James. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Jack. 
CanceUl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Neal. 
Caniglla,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Caniglia,  Mary  Jo. 
Canton,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Canzonetta,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Canzonetta,  Mrs.  Donald. 
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Canzonetta.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Capak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer. 
Capak,  Mrs.  Steven. 
Capan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Qewge. 
Capellas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oeorge. 
Capito,  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Capito,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  George. 
Capito,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gregory. 
Capito.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patsy. 
Caporall,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lancy. 
Caputo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene. 
Caputo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Carano,  Dr.  Joseph. 
Carbone.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vincent. 
CardareUl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rock. 
Carney,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Carney,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Caroots.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen. 
CaroselU,  Mrs.  Frank. 
Carson,  Mr.  Anthony. 
Casagrana,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Millard. 
Cashman,  Miss  Dorothy. 
Casbman.  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Cashman,  Mr.  Robert. 
Castellano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerry. 
Castilla,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel. 
Catlgnanl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bert. 
Cauduro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Cavalcante.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barry. 
Cavalcante,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Joseph. 
Ceglla,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nick,  Sr. 
Cessna,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Cesta,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carmen. 
Cesta,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon. 
Chance.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
ChehOTlts,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Chickerneo,  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Chldboy.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Chill.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Cbolnskl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Chos,  Mr.  Stephen. 
Christie,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Christin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Ciabattonl,  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Luigl. 
Ciferno.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Salvatore. 
Cimbanin,  Mrs.  Nancy. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Elmer. 
Clark,  Mlsa  Kathy. 
Clark,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick. 
Clark,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Clemente.  Mrs.  Grace 
Clemente,  Mr.  Victor. 
Clementl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  D. 
Clementz,  Mr.  Robert 
Clifford,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevin. 
Clossln,  Mrs.  Louis. 
Clossin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick. 
Collins,  Mrs.  Alfred. 
Collins,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph. 
Conable,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Conceller,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward 
Contl,  Mrs.  Frank. 
Conway,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Howard. 
Cook,  Mr.  John  Howard. 
Core.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Camlllo. 
Cornicello.  Mr.  Joseph. 
Courey.  Therese. 
Cox.  Mrs.  Lester  L. 
Crabb,  Mrs.  Ann. 
Crean.  Mr.  Thomas. 
Crigler,  Connie. 
Crigler.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  E. 
Crlste.  Mr.  Ralph  J. 
Crkvenac,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  3. 
Cronln.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Crooks,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis. 
Crowley.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick. 
Cuff.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Ciimmings.  Mr.  *;  Mrs.  James. 
Clippies.  Mrs.  Sarah. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Carl. 
Curtis,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  V. 
Curtis.«i,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 

o 
Dallas.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oeorge. 
D'Amico,  Anna  Marie. 
DAmico,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
D'Amico.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen. 
D' Andrea,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ray. 
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Danko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
DlVincenzo,  Mr.  Dominic. 
D'Annunzlo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene. 
D'Annunzio,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Faust. 
Daugherty,  Helen. 
Daugherty,  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Davenport,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
Davis.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman. 
Dawson.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwlght. 
Dean.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip. 
DeCandio.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mike. 
DeCapito.  Mrs.  Frank. 
DeCaplto.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
DeCato,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert. 
DeFellce,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
DeFllice.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
DeFlUppls.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pete. 
DeJacimo.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
DeJaclmo.  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Delahunty,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl. 
Delahunty,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
DelBene,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J. 
DelDuca,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 
DeLeo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blase. 
DelGarbino.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert. 
DelGarbino,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ouldo. 
Delsanter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
DelVecchlo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
DeMarco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Leo. 
DeMedicls.  Mrs.  Thomas. 
DeNlcholas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angelo. 
DePlzzo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
DeRose,  Mrs.  Frank. 
DeRose,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Derr,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  George  H. 
Dershaw,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard 
DeSantis,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene. 
DeSantls,  Mrs.  Rose. 
DiAntonio,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rudolph. 
DiCenso,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Dick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
DiCrlstofaro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  J. 
DlFrancesco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cosmo. 
DlFrancesco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred. 
Dillon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
DlLoreto,  Mrs.  Flowers. 
DiLoreto,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gregorio. 
DiLoreto,  Mr.  Tony. 
DiMauro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
DiMauro,  Miss  Carlene. 
DiMauro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominic. 
DiMauro,  Mrs.  James. 
DlVincenzo,  Debbie. 
DlVincenzo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Dodgson,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Ernest. 
Dohar,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Donohoe,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Gerald. 
Dooley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hughston. 
Dorsey,  Mrs.  Veronica. 
Doshner,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patil. 
Drapcho,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry. 
Drab,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry. 
Drab,  Mr.  Henry,  Jr. 
Draper,  Mrs.  Pearl. 
Drapp,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John  G. 
Driscoll,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald. 
Droblk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Duck,  Mrs.  Burton. 
Duda,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter. 
Dullck,  Miss  Karen. 
Durkin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J. 
Duttko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Duttko.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph,  Jr. 
Dyer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel. 
Dzurilla,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 

E 

Eaklns.  Mrs.  William. 
Eckenrode,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo. 
Eckroate,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
EUwood,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Ellwood,  Mrs.  Theresa. 
Emmerth,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Erlcksen.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Donua. 

F 

Falfas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Fallone,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Paul  R. 
Feher,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
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Fercana,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Carl. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis, 
Ferradlno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis. 
Ferris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John. 
Fetsko.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen. 
Fialko,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Flcetl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silvio. 
Fiedor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis. 
Flore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  EUonso. 
Flavlano.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony. 
FlemnUng,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William. 
Floch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T. 
Floden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph. 
Fogel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David. 
Fonce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmen, 
Fondoulis,  Mrs.  John. 
Forrest,  Mrs.  Helen. 
Fortsch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank. 
Foskie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno. 
FrancesangU,  Mr.  Louis. 
Francis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam. 
Franco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lAwrence. 
Frankenstein,  Mrs.  P.  V. 
Franko,  Mrs.  Ann  M, 
Frantz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert. 
Frederick,  Mrs.  Cosma. 
Prengel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 
Fulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry. 
Punge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert. 
Futey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph. 

G 

Gabelle,  Rita. 

Gabele,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Gabele,  Rita. 

Gabele,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John. 
Gabriel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth. 
Gallck,  Mr.  and  lliXB.  Robert. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John. 
Gamon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome. 
Gallagher,  Mr.  Richard. 
Gano,  Mrs.  Harold. 
Garvin,  Mr.  John  V. 
Garritano,  Miss  Georgeanu. 
Gaughan,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Gedeon,  Elmer. 

Geldner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William. 
Geist,  Mrs.  Louise. 
George,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Giammaria,  Miss  Carmella. 
Giannamore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson. 
Gill,  Mr.  and  lAm.  Elmer  R. 
Gilmore,  Mrs.  Charles. 
Gllmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R. 
Gilmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert. 
Giordanl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aldo. 
Glavan,  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Godiclu,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Goehrlng.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry. 
Gonda,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Goiila,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kazlmier. 
Gonla,  Mr.  Ludwlg. 
Gorbel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Gore,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Gore,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Gorse,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Gorsick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Gorsick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M. 
Gorsick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William, 
Gotthardt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Glenn. 
Gourlay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Grabosky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis. 
Gracott,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Gladys. 
Graztano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Green,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Gregor,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Gregor,  Mrs.  John. 
Gregory,  Mrs.  Rosemary. 
Griffith.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A. 
Grimes,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell. 
Grocott,  Miss  Margaret. 
Grublsh,  Mrs.  John. 
Guerra,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Guerrero,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Mannuel. 
Guerrierl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Guerrero,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ramon. 
Gundy,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
Guyon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Ouzan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Guzzl,  Dominic. 
Gwyer,  Mr.  W.  L. 
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Halavlck,  Mrs.  Cecelia. 
Halavlck,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Rudolph. 
Hall.  Mrs.  Lester. 
Hallock,  Mrs.  Albert. 
Hamilton,  Barbara. 
Hanlck,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Harklns,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Harry,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Desmond  A. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Robert. 
Hajrth,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chester. 
Heald,  Mrs.  Richard. 
Hearn,  Mr.  James  E. 
HelbUng,  Mr.  James. 
Heltzel,  Mrs.  Louise. 
Hendrlckson,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Fred. 
Herceg,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Daniel. 
Hlnkson,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Hiryok,  Mrs,  Michael. 
Hlvlck,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  H.  Clark. 
Hivlck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Hlaudy,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John  A. 
Hockenberry,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.,  Jr. 
Homa,  Miss  Anna. 
Homa,  Mr.  Oeorge. 
Homa,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Homcbosky,  Mr.  Charles. 
HcMnlltas,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Howell,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Hraboury,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Franz. 
Hrusovsky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Hudock,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Steve. 
Huff,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Herbert. 
Humenuk,  Miss  Anne. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Hutzler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 

X 

lacozill.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Augustine. 
lacozUl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John, 
lacozill,  Mrs.  Nlcolina. 
lannizzaro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert, 
lannuccl,  Mrs.  Fannie, 
lannuccl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  MlchaeL 
Imbliun,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Howard  J. 
Infante,  Miss  Sophia. 

J 
Jackson,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  A.  R. 
James,  Mrs.  Angela. 
Jara,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Jenyk,  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Jerina,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Jerome. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  William. 
Jones,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  D. 
Jones,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A. 
Jonesco,  Sharyn. 

Kachenko,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Nicholas, 
Kaclr,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul, 
Kadvan,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Kallney,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Kallnowskl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Bruno  R. 
Kanche,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Kania,  Mrs.  Bruno. 
Ki4>ouralos,  Mr.  Harry. 
Kapouralos,  Mrs.  Margaret. 
Kt^raly,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Donald. 
Kasanicky,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  WlUlam. 
Karrenbauer,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Kassan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andy. 
Kassan,  Mrs.  Helen. 
Kassan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Kassan,  Miss  Sandra. 
Kassan,  Mrs.  Sophia. 
Kearns,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
Keating,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W. 
Kebe,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Kellar,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harley. 
Kelly.  Edward. 
Kelly,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patd. 
Kender,  Mrs.  Theodore. 
Kensek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Kerchofer,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Keresztxirl,  Theresa. 
Kerul,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Kins,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
Kirchner,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  DoiuUd. 


Klapka,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Lewis. 
Klein,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Klenovlc,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew. 
Knoch,  Dennis. 
Knoch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Knock,  Mrs.  Charlotte. 
Knowles,  Mr.  James. 
Kodash,  Mr.  Michael. 
Koenlg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 
Kois,  Mr.  Jacob  L. 
Kondzlch,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Paul. 
Kopnlcky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steve. 
Korodl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kozlel,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Kratochvll,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis. 
Kreldler,  Irene. 

Krempasky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Krisman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  V. 
Kroeger,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gary. 
Kurilla,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Kudrlch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Kurdlla,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Kurtz,  Mrs.  Marie. 
Kush,  Mrs.  Michael. 
Kusnlr,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Kuszmaul,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gene. 
Kvesich,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Kwortek,  Mr.  Charles. 
Kyle,  Mrs.  Paiil. 

L 
Lachowskl,  David. 
LaDuca,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Lackey,  Mrs.  Harvey. 
Lachowskl,  Rlna. 
Lachowskl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Lackey,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
LaClave,  Mary 
Lacusky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Lahait,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Arthur. 
Lampila,  Mrs.  John. 
Lance,  Mrs.  Hilda. 
Lancey,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Lapmardo,  Bilr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
LaPorta,  Miss  Clementine. 
LaPorta,  Ii<r.  Sc  Mrs.  Ralph. 
Laprocina,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Oabriel. 
Laprocina,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas. 
Laprocina,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick. 
Laratta,  Miss  Mary  Lou. 
Laretta,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Samuel. 
Lasso,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  A. 
Lavelle,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Law,  Jeffrey. 
Law,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  John  E. 
Lftwler,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  James. 
Lazzarl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs,  Edward  J. 
Lazzari,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Eugene  J. 
Leancu,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  George. 
Leancu,  Tim. 
Lecocq,  Mrs.  Anna. 
Leon,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Frank. 
Lesnoski,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard. 
Letscher,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  James, 
Letscher,  Mrs.  Martin. 
LeVander,  Mrs.  Ernest. 
Levero,  I^.  Sc  Mrs.  James. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  David. 
Liberatore,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Fred,  Sr. 
Lll>eratore,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Liberatore,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
LiBossl,  Mrs.  Ida. 
Lisby,  WUliam. 
Littell,  Mrs.  Donley. 
Uoyd,  Emma. 
Lody,  Mr.  John. 
Loftus,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Loftus,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J. 
Lombardl,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Dominic. 
Loney,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Long,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel. 
Lonsway,  Miss  Marguerite. 
Lonsway,  Mr.  Paul. 
Lonsway,  Mr.  Robert. 
Lorello,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Dominic. 
Loreto,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Loyal,  Mrs.  Harold. 
Loychlk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Lucas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E. 
Lucas,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Ludwick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert. 


Ludwick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Ludwick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter. 
Luglewicz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Lugiewicz,  Mr.  Zigmunt. 
Luich,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Lulek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Lusk,  Mrs.  Roger. 
Lyntz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Lyons,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 

M 

Mack,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ray. 
Macklln,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth, 
MaSei,  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Magglo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Maher,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Makis.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J. 
Malle,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Malone,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund. 
Maloney,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward. 
Mancinl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gugllelmo. 
Mann,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond. 
Manna,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Manna,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph,  Jr. 
Manzo,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Vincent!. 
Marado,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Marcello,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard. 
Marchand,  Mr.  Eklward. 
Marchand,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Marchese,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix. 
Marchese,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Ouy. 
Marchese,  Miss  Mary. 
Klarchese,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor. 
Marcolinl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Marina,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Ralph. 
Marino,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Marks,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Carl. 
Marscio,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Marsco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Marsh,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger. 
Marshall,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Martelli,  Bartholomew. 
Martelll,  Flore  &  Sue. 
Martin,  Ann. 

Martin,  Mr  Sc  Mrs.  Augustine. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Martin,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Martin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M. 
Martin,  Mr.  Robert. 
Martini,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Albert  Jr. 
Martini,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Elvedlo. 
Martini,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Perry. 
Martini,  Mrs.  Raffala. 
Maruskln,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Marvin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Marx,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Louis. 
Masa,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Pete. 
Mascio,  Mr.  Dominic. 
Maselli,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Donald. 
MassaccI,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dundy. 
Massaro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cesldlo. 
Matock,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Matsick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Matyslak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  GUbert. 
Maycher,  Miss  Dorothy. 
Maycher,  Mrs.  Josephine. 
Mayo,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
Mayo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter 
Mayvllle,  Mrs.  Isador. 
Meamic,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
Medvitz,  Mr.  St  Mrs.  Elmer. 
Mehall,  Miss  Agnes. 
Mehall,  Prances  C. 
Menendez,  Ida. 
Menendez,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Leo. 
Mensl,  Mr.  Ben. 
Menz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry. 
Merat,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Mermer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
MeroUa,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Salvatore. 
Merryman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B. 
Meter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Metro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
Metter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Middleman,  Mrs.  Alberta. 
Mignella,  Anthony. 
Mihalik,  Mr.  George  L. 
Mikusevich,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Mikusevich,  Mrs.  Frank,  Sr. 
MUler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert. 
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Miller.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gene. 
Miller.  Mrs.  William. 
Mlndek.  Kir.  &  Mrs.  PaiU. 
Misus.  Loretta. 
Misus,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond. 
Mcxllc,  Mrs.  Prank. 
Molek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Mollsh.  Mr.  Se  Mrs.  George  S. 
Mongelluzzo,  Mr.  John. 
Monroe,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Monroe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul. 
Moon,  Mrs.  James. 
Moran,  Miss  Betty  Loii. 
Moran,  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Moreau,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Morgan,  Miss  Enlth. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Mori,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patsy. 
Morrison,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  B. 
Mortaro,  Angellne. 
Mosholder,  Mrs.  Charles. 
Motak,  Mr.  Vlnko. 
Mucclo,  Mr.  tc  Mrs.  Fred. 
Muldowney,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Munno.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Myford,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman. 
Mylott.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 
McAleer,  Mrs.  Prank. 
McAleer.  Mrs.  Kathleen. 
McBrlde,  Mrs.  John. 
McCann,  Mrs.  Margaret. 
McCann,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond. 
McCauley,  Mr.  William  T. 
McCord,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thurman. 
McCorkle,  Mrs.  Ida. 
McCorkle,  Mrs.  Joseph  R. 
McFarland.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  A. 
McOarrlty,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh. 
McOinley,  Miss  Barbara. 
McOlnley,  Mrs.  James. 
McGulre,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard. 
McMahon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
McMahon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A,  Sr. 
McMurray,  Mrs.  Frank. 
McVeigh,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam. 
McVlckei',  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F. 

N 
Nagy,  Mrs.  Robert. 
Nagy,  Mr.  °&  Mrs.  William  O. 
Natural,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J. 
Nelson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald. 
Nicholas,  Mrs.  Tony. 
Noark,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene. 
Nolan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Notar,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dan. 
November,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore. 
Null,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome. 
Nyre,  Mrs.  Anna. 

o 
O'Connor,  Miss  Mary  K. 
ODay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Ognlbene,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patsy. 
Ognlbene,  Mr.  Vincent. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
O'Hara,  Miss  Mavireen. 
Ohlln,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
Ohlln,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Okopal,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Mary  Rose. 
O'LoughUn,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Coleman. 
Onder.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Onder.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Ondrejko,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
ORourke,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Orslnelll,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  David. 
Osborne,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Ossolo,  Mr.  Ray. 
Ostlc.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen. 
Ott.  Mrs.  Donald. 
Otto,  Mrs.  C.  W. 

p 

Pabin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Pachay,  Mrs.  Helen. 
Pacifico,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry. 
Pack,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  R. 
Padovan,  Mrs.  Gene. 
Padvanl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Armand  A. 
Palen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter. 
Palen.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Walter,  Jr. 
Palclch,  Mrs.  Helen. 
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Palipcbak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Angela. 
Palmer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominie. 
Palmer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Prank. 
Palmer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Palmer.  Mrs.  WUliam  C. 
Palya,  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Pananen,  Mrs.  Carl. 
Pandak,  Miss  Barbara. 
Pandak,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John. 
Pankovlch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen. 
Parana,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Parlse,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis. 
Parlse,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Parlse,  Mrs.  Michael. 
Parker,  Miss  Cindy. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Dorothy. 
Parker,  Mrs.  William. 
Pasek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Pasqulnl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patsy. 
Patrick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Regis. 
Patrone,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Patrone,  Miss  Rosalind. 
Patterson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter. 
Pavllk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Pavkovlch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steve. 
PawUckl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence. 
Peck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Pellegrim,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Pellezzerl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guy. 
Perez,  Mrs.  Gulllermo,  Sr. 
Perez,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Perhacs,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
Perone,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Petkovlch,  Mrs.  Florence. 
Petrlck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 
Pettenatl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Enrico. 
Pickens,  Miss  Janice. 
Pickens,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Adam. 
Pike,  Mrs.  Elaine. 
Pillar,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Plnclaro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  R. 
Pinter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald. 
Placanlca,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francesco. 
Plasky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  WUllam. 
Plevyak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
PUhcik,  James  D. 
PUhclk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Pllhclk,  John  M. 
Polltsky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Polehonkl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph. 
Polena,  Miss  Leona. 
Polko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
Potts,  Miss  Angeline  Marie. 
Plumley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl. 
Polovich,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Polyak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Pompeo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert. 
Pomplll,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Ponikvar,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry. 
Popovich,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Poppal,  Mrs.  Patsy. 
Portale,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Potts,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Pountious.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace. 
Powell.  Mrs.  Marjorie. 
Powers,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard. 
Pozega,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Prince,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Prince,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Princlpl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Profera,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Salvatore. 
Prokay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Prosser,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Protomaster,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Pruitt,  Mrs.  Floyd. 
Puncsak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Puncsak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Puplllo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Valentino. 

Q 
Qulnby,  Mrs.  Helen. 
Qulnby,  John. 
Quinn,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruno. 
Quintlllanl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Domlalo. 

a 

Racher,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Prank. 
Racz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Racz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Everett. 
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Radlch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
Radon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred. 
Ragazzo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rajrmond  A. 
Rajskl.  Mr.  &  Mri.  Anthony. 
Rakijaslc,  jlr.  Frank. 
Ramos,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manuel. 
Ramsey,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ken. 
Rapach,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Rapone,  Mrs.  Lucy. 
Ratby,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
Razum,  ISi.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Recheck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman. 
Reda,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominic. 
Redmond,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H. 
Reed,  Mr.  t  Mrs.  J.  Harry. 
Reghettl,  Mrs.  Robert. 
Reichenhauser,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  J. 
Rek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  August. 
Rek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Rek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Rellga,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W. 
Remsey,  Mr.  i-  Mrs.  Kenneth. 
Renle,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer. 
Renn,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Repasky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew. 
Reppart,  Mrs.  Martha. 
Rhoda,  Mr.  Harold. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Helen  C. 
Rlhn,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
RUey,  Miss  Patricia. 
Rlnaldl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 
Ritter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred. 
Rizzl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam. 
Roberts,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  MichaeL 
Roberts,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steve. 
Robinson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  CL 
Rogan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  G. 
Romachik,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Ronyak,  Mr.  tc  Mrs.  James. 
Roseman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Roslle,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas. 
Ross,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick. 
Rozzano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Rubbo,  Mr.  Roland. 
Rubinlc,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Ruddy,  Mrs.  Audrey. 
Rufo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Americo  J. 
Rufo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard. 
Rumanclk,  Helen. 
Rumanclk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Rummell,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Rusk,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Ruson,  Mrs.  Rose. 
Russell,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward. 

s 
Salanl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Geno. 
Saluccl,  Mr.  Angelo. 
Saluccl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Saluccl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lulgl. 
Saluga,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen. 
Salvato,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerry. 
Salvato,  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Sanders,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Santuccl,  Mrs.  Adolph. 
Santucci,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex. 
Santuccl,  Mr.  Louis  A. 
Santuccl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nick. 
Sapashe,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 
Saponaro,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Sawayda,  Mrs.  John. 
Sawayda,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Saxon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Sayf oot,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren. 
Scala,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Scala,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sebastian. 
Scarpacl,  Mrs.  Marie. 
Schatzel,  Miss  Dorothy. 
Schatzel,  Mr.  Leo  T. 
Schick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis. 
Schlsler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R. 
Schlsler,  Mrs.  Thurman. 
Schlsler,  Mrs.  WUliam.  Sr. 
Schooley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Schuller,  Mr.  it  Mrs.  Dennis. 
Schulz.  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
Scott.  Miss  Leanora  E. 
Scully.  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Seifer.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Selfer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
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Selfert.  Mrs.  Paul. 
Selkel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald. 
Selple,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee. 
Seman.  Allen  J. 
Senard.  George. 
Sergi,  Mrs.  Rose. 
Sesler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh. 
Setting.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Sferra.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward. 
Shader,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Shafer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Shaver,  Mr.  Dale. 
Shebestok,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Shine.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albin. 
Shine,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Shine,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 
Shine,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Shine,  Mrs.  Jenny. 
Shoffner,  Mr.  Herman. 
Showacre,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Shver,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Sibera,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Slc\iro.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Slekkinen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E. 
Slmini,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James 
Stmonl,  Mrs.  Fred. 
Sinovec,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph.     ' 
Sisk.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Eugene. 
Sklba.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred. 
Skldmore,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Slanlna.  Mrs.  Theresa. 
Slapsak,  Mrs.  Caroline. 
Slavin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert. 
Slyk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  M. 
Smart,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Smart,  Mr.  John. 
Smiley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominic  T. 
Smiley.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Smith.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clair. 
Smith.  Mr.  Gary. 
Smith.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth. 
Smith,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Smith.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Smolka,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Smuke,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Smuke.  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Snyder,  Mr.  John. 
Snyder,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Solltto,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 
So'litto.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Soltesz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Godfrey. 
Soplk,  Mrs.  John. 
Sopik,  Leonard. 
Sotak.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Spanish.  Mrs.  Matt. 
Spano.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Larry. 
Spellch.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
Spellch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
SpitllU.  Mr  &  Mrs.  Concetto. 

Sporlch.  Mrs.  Jerry. 

Sporich,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 

Stacey,  Mrs.  Stanley  E. 

Stamper,  Mr.  &  Mrs,  Hugh  B. 

Stamper.  Miss  Margaret. 

StampCel.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 

Stangasser,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis. 

Stankevlch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  WUliam. 

Stankewich.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Stankovich.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 

Stanton.  Mrs.  Martin  J. 

Stefanko.  Cindy. 

Stef anko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul. 

Sprague.  Mrs.  Loyd  A. 

Stefano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 

Stefano,  Mrs.  Lucy. 

Stefano,  Mrs.  Mlchellna. 

Stefano.  Robert. 

Stem.  Mr.  Michael. 

Stemltzke,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 

Stimak.  Mrs.  Annette. 

Stlshan.  Mr.  Frank. 

Stoshak,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Stratton.  Mr.  Allan. 

Strltto.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  DeUo. 

Strutt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard. 

Stutsman,  Mr.  tt  Mrs.  Bichaid. 

Sullivan.  Anthony. 

SulllTan,  Mary. 

SulllTan,  Michael. 

SxUllTan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Sulllyan,  Mrs.  WUUam. 
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Susko,  Mrs.  Iilargaret. 
Sxisleck.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew. 
Swap,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  W. 
Swayngim.  Mrs.  James. 
Sysmanskl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  O. 
Szakacs.  Mrs.  Daniel. 
Szallay,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 

T 

Talstein.  Mrs.  Emil. 
Tate.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
Telesz.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Telesz,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Terzignl.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Testa.  Mrs.  Teresa. 
Thels,  Mrs.  Peter  W. 
Thirion,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
Thomas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M. 
Thomas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T. 
Thomas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  E. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Mark. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Mark. 
Thomas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Thompson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Jack. 
Tocorzic,  Mrs.  Michael. 
Tocorzlc,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton. 
Tomassi,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benedict. 
Tomazln,  Mrs.  Karl. 
Tomko.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Tortorete.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Toth.  Mr.  John. 
Toth.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Toth,  Judith. 

Trautmann,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Tresey,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Trlmbur,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Tripodi,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest. 
Trolano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Guy. 
Trunick.  Mr.  John. 
Tixrek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore. 

V 

Uber,  Mrs.  Charles. 

Uhlir.  Mary  E. 

Urban,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward. 

Urban,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Urbanla,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew.  Jr. 

Urchek.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L..  Jr. 

Usselman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H. 

V 

Vaccar,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominic. 
Vadas,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Trolano,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vincent. 
Valentz,  Mrs.  Amelia. 
Vanus,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard. 
Vargo,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steve. 
Vargosko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen. 
Varle,  Mrs.  Nick. 
Venetta.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominic. 
Venetta,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry. 
Venetta,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Loreto. 
Venettl,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dominic. 
Vennette.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerry. 
Ventura,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Sam. 
Vera.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas. 
Verbosky.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Verhosek,  Mr.  Albert. 
Veri.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Nick. 
Veri,  Mrs.  WUliam.  Sr. 
Verlch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alex. 
Via,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Victor,  Mrs.  Ronald. 
Victor,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  WUliam. 
VigU.  Rita. 
VlUecco,  Mrs.  Nancy. 
Vincent,  Mrs.  Angellne. 
Vincent.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Vingle,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Richard  A. 
Vlahos.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Vlaslc.  Barbara. 
Vlasic.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Vogt,  Mrs.  David. 
Volk,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 
Voytek,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Adam. 
Vucco,  Mr.  Joseph,  Sr. 
Vucco,  Mrs.  Luby. 

w 
Waldeck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry. 
Walker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James. 
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Walsh,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  DanleL 
Walters,  Mrs.  Sylvia. 
Waltko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Wanecek.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Ward,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  WUliam  DanleL 
Warls.  Mrs.  James. 
Warner.  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
Washington,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter. 
WasU.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Wassel.  Mrs.  Alexander. 
Waters.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Watroe.  Mrs.  Harold. 
Welch.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Weston,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H. 
Wheeler.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles. 
Whetstone.  Mrs.  James. 
Whetstone,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James,  Jr. 
Whetstone,  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Whipple,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Lynn. 
White,  Ann. 

Wleczorek.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Edward. 
Wiesen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert. 
WUllams,  Mrs.  Charles. 
WUliams,  Mrs.  Jack. 
WiUiams,  JUL 
WUliams,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark. 
WUUams,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
WUllamson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Dorothy. 
Wilson.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  RandaU. 
Wlmer.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Homer. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Donald. 
Woods.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everett. 
Worosz,  Mrs.  Browslaw. 
Wratarlc,  Mr.  George. 
Wright,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard. 
Wyko.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R. 

Y 

Yakovac,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
Takslc,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rudy. 
Yanltor,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael. 
Yannuccl.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Nick. 
Yannuccl,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Norman  J. 
Yaiinucci,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Samuel. 
Yants,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J. 
Yasechko,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Young,  Mrs.  Jack. 
Yurko,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Yurtin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank. 


Zagger,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John. 
Zalac,  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Zampedro.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John,  Jr. 
Zampedro,  Mr.  John,  Sr. 
Zampedro,  Mr.  Publio  V. 
Zarlinski,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Zellnsky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew. 
Zellnsky.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John. 
Zellnsky.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Joseph. 
Zeno.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Zerecheck.  Mrs.  Mary. 
Zerecheck.  Raymond. 
Zickefoose,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Elmer. 
Zlegler,  Mrs.  Ethel. 
Zito,  Mrs.  Bruno. 
Zoba.  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Eugene. 
Zock,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry. 
Zucco,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Angelo. 
Zucco,  Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Zupon,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALAN  BANNER 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  BAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
young  constituent  of  mine,  Alan  Banner, 
the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Banner  of 
Hawaii,  was  tragically  lost  at  sea  off  the 
coast  of  western  Samoa. 

Though  young,  Alan  Banner  lived  a 
full  and  meaningful  life.  Because  of  his 
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deep  and  sincere  concern  for  his  fellow 
man,  Alan  had  served  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  Fiji  Islands  where  he  lived  and 
worked  in  a  small,  remote  village.  He 
helped  to  establish  a  successful  fishing 
cooperative  that  was  not  only  of  immedi- 
ate benefit  to  the  people  of  the  village 
but  was  structured  in  such  a  way  that 
it  continued  to  be  most  effective  even 
after  his  departure. 

Alan's  parents  received  a  letter  from 
the  chief  of  that  village  expressing  the 
sorrow  of  his  loss  and  extolling  the  con- 
tribution Alan  had  made  in  improving 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  village.  Alan's 
family  consider  this  letter  the  finest  trib- 
ute to  his  life  and  memory.  Though  it  is 
a  tribute  to  Alan  Banner  it  is,  in  a  great- 
er sense,  a  memorable  tribute  to  the 
many  unsimg  volunteers  whose  priceless 
contributions  all  too  often  go  imnoticed. 
These  are  the  deeds  we  should  consider 
when  authorizations  for  the  Peace  Corps 
are  before  us.  The  letter  follows  and  it 
shows  the  impression  and  friendships 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  make  for  us 
all  around  the  world : 

KiA  Island, 
Vannalain,  Fyi,  Is.,  April  22, 1972. 

Deak  Mk.  &  Mxs.  Banner  and  Pamxlt:  On 
behaU  of  the  people  of  Kia  I  share  with 
you  your  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Alan.  Though 
be  hasn't  been  here,  except  for  one  short 
visit,  for  over  a  year,  the  work  that  he  did 
here  and  his  being  here  as  one  of  us  Is 
remembered  by  us  all.  It  was  his  efforts  that 
enabled  us  to  get  our  boats,  engines,  nets  and 
equipment  to  carry  out  modem  methods  of 
fishing  that  he  taught  to  us.  His  living  with 
us  gave  us  an  example  of  how  to  carry  on 
with  our  scheme.  He  helped  us  to  increase 
our  fishing  from  small  individual  efforts  to 
a  scale  that  brought  us  all  together  in  a  com- 
mon effort.  Through  him,  all  our  children 
who  attend  secondary  schools  are  able  to 
get  financial  aid  through  the  fishing  enter- 
prise. 

Most  of  all,  he  taught  us  in  a  way  that 
made  It  possible  for  us  to  carry  on  even  after 
he  had  gone. 

When  he  returned  last  year,  it  was  for  the 
presentation  of  our  new  fishing  vessel  which 
he  helped  us  to  buy,  and  since  then  we  are 
hoping  to  buy  a  deep  sea  tuna  fishing  ves- 
sel, at  his  suggestion. 

The  people  of  Kla  are  going  to  have  a 
"BRUA",  a  feast  in  his  honor.  Our  thoughts 
will  be  with  you  and  with  Alan  on  this  day 
and  In  the  future.  We  will  be  honoured  and 
pleased  if  at  any  time  In  the  future  any  of 
you  would  like  to  visit  us  on  Kla  and  hope 
that  someday  we  will  have  this  opportunity 
•  •  •  •  • 

On  my  own  behalf,  I  feel  very  deeply  be- 
cause in  the  two  years  that  Alan  was  here 
I  came  to  know  him  and  love  him  as  a 
brother  and  as  such,  feel  that  we  all  are 
part  of  the  same  family. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Akuila  Tctoba. 


TRINITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN 
SMITHSBURG,  MD.,  CELEBRATES 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF  ICAKTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day, the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in 
Smithsbm-g,   Md.,  \(ill  mark  its   150th 
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anniversary.  A  full  program  has  com- 
memorated this  day  beginning  with 
special  Lenten  services. 

Part  of  the  celebration  has  been  the 
return  to  Trinity  of  past  pastors.  These 
included  Rev.  Paul  Curfman,  Rev.  C. 
Huddle,  Rev.  Gomer  Rees,  Rev.  Francis 
Bell,  Rev.  James  Horn,  Rev.  Harry 
Yeide.  and  Rev.  Robert  Hyson.  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  was  founded  through 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz  who 
sei'ved  as  Trinity's  first  pastor  in  1822- 
28. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Rev.  Wil- 
liam L.  Dreikom  and  the  congregation 
on  this  anniversary  and  to  wish  them  a 
happy  reimion  and  successful  celebra- 
tion. 


May  17,  1972 


CRIME— THE   PROBLEM   AND 
SOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
crime  in  our  country  is  skyrocketing. 
Even  though  fortressed  in  their  homes, 
78  percent  of  respondents  to  a  recent  Life 
magazine  pool  reported  they  do  not  feel 
secure  in  their  own  homes. 

Why?  Why  are  so  many  crimes  com- 
mitted in  spite  of  what  we  like  to  believe 
is  our  increasing  degree  of  civilization? 
Crime  is  a  national  disgrace — it  is  threat- 
ening, alarming,  wasteful,  expensive,  and 
apparently  ever  increasing. 

Our  priorities  are  radically  offcenter. 
National,  State,  and  local  governments 
have  failed  the  people  on  the  crime  issue. 
In  talking  about  human  needs  and  social 
programs,  we  overlook  the  societal  obli- 
gation that  lives  must  first  be  protected. 
The  fear  of  crime  is  destroying  some  of 
the  basic  human  freedoms  which  any 
society  is  supposed  to  safeguard — free- 
dom of  movement,  freedom  from  harm, 
freedom  from  fear  itself. 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  fear  stalks  our  coun- 
try, all  the  worthy  programs  we  can 
dream  up  to  advance  our  society  will  be 
for  naught. 

We  must  check  the  trend  now  by  sup- 
porting firm  law  enforcement.  We  must 
stop  mollycoddling  and  babyfooting 
criminals.  Let  us  get  such  criminals  off 
the  streets  and  in  the  jails  where  they 
belong.  We  must  back  up  our  police  for 
they  are  doing  a  diflttcult  and  often 
thankless  job  for  society.  Perhaps  a  logi- 
cal step  for  many  communities  is  citizen 
anticrime  patrols  or  groups  of  volunteers 
that  keep  a  protective  eye  on  the  com- 
munity via  roving  patrol  units  and  pro- 
viding escort  services  after  dark.  Crime 
prevention  should  not  be  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  police  department;  indi- 
vidual citizens  also  need  to  become  more 
actively  involved  in  fighting  today's 
rampant  crime. 

As  horrifying  as  the  crime  statistics 
are,  it  is  still  acknowledged  that  for 
many  reasons,  citizens  do  not  report  at 
least  half  of  all  crimes  committed.  How 
can  our  police  make  any  decent  progress 
in  arre,sting  crime  rates  if  they  do  not 
know  the  true  extent  of  the  problem? 


Collectively,  we  should  pick  up  the  pay 
telephone,  drop  a  dime  in,  and  give  in- 
formation to  the  police — ^we  should  re- 
activate the  old  concept  of  "dirty- 
diming"  the  criminal.  Let  us  not  hesitate 
to  point  the  finger  at  the  wrongdoer 
who  constitutes  a  true  menace  to  our 
peaceful  society.  Through  citizen  anti- 
crime  patrols  or  just  by  becoming  in- 
volved, citizens  should  be  more  prepared 
to  assist  in  fighting  crime. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the 
faster  policemen  are  able  to  respond  to  a 
call,  the  higher  the  arrest  rate  for  sus- 
pected violators.  Accordingly,  policemen 
may  be  able  to  apprehend  80  percent  or 
more  of  suspects  if  the  police  are  notified 
within  1  minute  after  the  event,  while 
the  chances  for  prompt  arrests  after  the 
lapse  of  4  minutes  or  so  after  the  event 
are  practically  nil.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  police  and  the  community  they  serve 
can  form  an  effective  team  for  crime 
prevention  and  law  enforcement. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  relatively  few 
offenders  are  caught,  and  most  of  those 
arrested  are  released.  I  am  troubled  that 
previous  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
aided  the  criminal  by  giving  him  techni- 
cal ways  of  beating  the  system.  This  idea 
of  dismissing  a  criminal  because  the  po- 
liceman forgot  to  sign  his  name  on  col- 
umn B  of  page  3  of  form  A  is  ridiculous. 

Law  enforcement  oflftcers  are  tired  of 
arresting  and  prosecuting  criminals  only 
to  see  them  go  free — to  commit  new 
crimes.  New  York  City's  Police  Commis- 
sioner Patrick  V.  Murphy  has  said: 

I  wUl  state  emphatically  that  the  court 
system  must  accept  the  giant  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  continual  rise  in  crime. 

The  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  once  said: 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  moves  we  could  make  to  com- 
bat crime  In  the  1970's  would  be  to  speed  up 
and  Improve  our  judicial  processes  so  that 
the  time  element  between  a  criminal  viola- 
tion and  its  disposition  in  court  is  sharply 
reduced. 

We  must  take  immediate  steps  to  im- 
prove our  court  system.  We  need  to  beef 
up  our  court  system  and  provide  faster 
justice.  The  only  answer  to  oiu-  Nation's 
crime  problems  will  be  found  in  direct, 
purposeful,  positive  action — not  just 
waiting  and  hoping  the  problem  will  go 
away.  The  guilty  criminal  should  have 
little  doubt  that  when  he  is  arrested,  he 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted  and  sub- 
stantially punished  for  his  misdeeds. 

If  we  are  to  find  relief  from  crime,  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  shore  up  our  legal 
walls  to  prevent  lawbreakers  from  slip- 
ping back  and  forth  through  loopholes  to 
prey  on  the  public,  then  hiding  behind 
legal  sanctions  to  avoid  just  and  adequate 
punishment.  Justice  should  be  all- 
inclusive — that  is,  just  for  the  victim  and 
the  public  as  well  as  for  the  accused.  If 
we  are  to  contain  the  spiraling  crime 
rate  and  bring  a  higher  degree  of  secui-ity 
to  the  law-abiding  citizen,  then  we  must 
make  justice  swift  and  certain. 

I  speak  of  action  programs,  not  blue- 
ribbon  study  groups  to  improve  condi- 
tions. While  we  spin  our  wheels  setting 
up  commission  after  commission  to  study 
prison  and  court  reform,  crime  continues 
rapidly  on  the  rise. 

The  FBI  reported  5.5  million  crimes 
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In  1970.  The  risk  of  being  a  victim  of 
crime  has  Increased  144  percent  since 
1960.  Yet  diuing  this  ssune  period,  the 
population  increased  only  13  percent. 
Thus,  over  this  10-year  period,  crime 
Increased  11  ^^-i  times  as  fast  as  the 
population. 

We  know  that  between  40  to  75  per- 
cent of  all  released  offenders  from  prison 
will  be  returned  to  prison  on  criminal 
charges.  And,  consider  a  statistic  to 
break  the  heart,  20  percent  of  all  ar- 
rests in  1970  for  serious  crimes  were  for 
persons  under  the  age  of  15.  Such 
juvenile  crime  statistics  suggest  that  the 
reason  our  criminal  justice  system  is 
failing  is  that  parents,  schools,  and 
churches  are  failing  to  impress  yotmg 
people  with  the  meaning  of  discipline 
and  right  conduct. 

What  can  we  do  about  crime?  More 
police  will  help.  Tougher  judges  will  help. 
More  enlightened  job  training  in  hu- 
mane prisons  will  help.  And  more  citi- 
zen participation  in  law  enforcement  will 
help. 

All  of  our  government  institutions  on 
the  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  must 
become  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
citizens  and  take  appropriate  actions 
immediately  if  they  are  to  command 
the  continued  respect  of  the  citizenry. 

Even  more  important,  the  respect  for 
law  among  our  whole  society — parents, 
schools.  chiu*ches — must  be  strength- 
ened. For  if  moral  values  and  the  sense 
of  civic  responsibility  are  shaped  care- 
fully, crime  will  be  reduced.  It  is  as 
simple,  and  as  fearfully  difficult  as  that. 


A   STUDY  OF  LAMBERT   ST.   LOUIS 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  FAA  Administrator  John 
Shaffer  made  a  speech  in  Miami  before 
the  National  Airlines  Management  As- 
sociation. In  that  speech  Mr.  Shaffer  in- 
dicated that  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
Nation's  air  transportation  needs  may 
not  be  by  building  larger  and  larger  air- 
ports which  sterilize  huge  chunks  of 
land.  He  said  that  not  only  is  the  bxiild- 
ing  of  superports  detrimental  to  the 
landscape,  but  that  these  superports  may 
be  "more  attuned  to  ofQcials  egos  than 
passenger  needs."  Mr.  Shaffer  suggested 
that  some  of  the  air  trafBc  pressure  on 
large  airports  might  be  more  eCBciently 
relieved  by  the  development  of  short  haul 
systems  using  small  planes  and  snmll 
existing  airports. 

Mr.  Shaffer's  views  have  been  recon- 
firmed by  a  study  of  Lambert  St.  Louis 
International  Airport  recently  completed 
by  the  Systems  Analysis  and  Research 
Corp.  This  study  concluded  that  with 
revised  FAA  traffic  projections,  with 
scheduled  improvements  of  Lambert,  and 
with  a  diversion  of  private  aircraft  to  a 
reliever  airport,  Lambert  could  function 
as  an  adequate  air  transportation  fa- 
cilitar  for  the  St.  Louis  area  well  into 
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the  1990*s.  This  study  emphasized,  as  Mr. 
Shaffer  has,  that  passenger  convenience 
must  be  considered  in  plaimlng  air 
transportation  for  a  region. 

An  article  describing  the  Systems 
Analysis  study  appeared  in  yesterday's 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Because  this 
study  makes  a  strong  argument  for  the 
adequacy  of  an  existing  airport — Lam- 
bert— and  against  the  building  of  an 
enormous  new  airport  proposed  for  the 
St.  Louis-East  St.  Louis  area,  I  insert 
this  article  into  the  Record: 

Lambert  Couu)  Be  Used  for  20  Years, 
Study  Says 

(By  Robert  Blanchard) 
An  Improved  Lambert  St.  Louis  Interna- 
tional Airport  will  be  adequate  as  the  main 
air  carrier  airport  for  St.  Louis  for  the  next 
20  years,  a  new  technical  study  disclosed 
Monday. 

Therefore  there  should  be  no  rush  to 
abandon  Lambert  or  to  retard  its  improve- 
ment, the  report  says. 

"Lambert  Field  is  ideally  situated  to  serve 
air  travelers,  and  therefore  St.  Louis  should 
take  full  advantage  of  this  existing  faculty," 
concluded  the  study  of  the  Systems  Analysis 
and  Research  Corp.,  an  aviation  economic 
consulting  firm  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  study  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Lambert  Field  Evaluation  Committee  of 
the  Missourl-St.  Louis  Airport  Authority, 
which  was  recently  created  by  the  Missouri 
Legislat\u«. 

W.  R.  Persons,  committee  chairman,  hailed 
the  report  as  conclusive  evidence  against  a 
move  to  abandon  Lambert  in  favor  of  an 
airport  near  Waterloo-Columbia,  111. 

"The  report  clearly  and  conclusively  dem- 
onstrates that  the  entire  argument  for  rush- 
ing to  abandon  Lambert  in  favor  of  the  Illl- 
nois  site  has  no  substance  and  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  political  power  play 
which  would  ultimately  cost  the  taxpayers 
multlmillions,"  Persons  declared. 

The  consulting  firm  concluded  that  Lam- 
bert, with  revised  PAA  traffic  projections  and 
with  scheduled  Improvements,  can  adequate- 
ly serve  as  the  main  airport  here  tlut>ugh 
1990. 

Also,  based  on  an  analysis  of  projections 
and  a  lead  time  of  10  years,  the  firm  said  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  begin  construction 
of  a  new  commercial  airport  here  untu  after 
1990  at  the  earliest. 

"This  will  provide  suflSclent  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  new  technology,  will  obviate 
the  need  for  a  new  airport  or,  if  not,  provide 
sufficient  time  for  construction  of  a  new  fa- 
cility. 

"However,  prudent  management  of  re- 
sources requires  that  steps  be  taken  to  re- 
serve land  now,  should  the  need  for  a  new 
airport  develop  beyond  1990,"  the  report 
stated. 

Systems  analysis  and  Research  Corp.  is  an 
economic  forecasting  firm  which  provides 
studies  In  support  of  engineering  planning 
for  airport  development.  It  Is  presently  em- 
ployed in  planning  an  additional  airport  in 
Chicago  and  a  new  Dade  County  airport  near 
Miami. 

In  the  St.  Louis  study,  the  firm  reassessed 
air  traffic  forecasts,  airport  capacity,  current 
improvement  plans  at  Lambert  and  initial 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  needed  improvements. 
The  study  warned  that  without  efforts  to 
expedite  the  Lambert  improvements,  the  air- 
port "could  easily  become  obsolete  by  de- 
fault." 

Among  Improvements  urged  in  the  report 
was  the  development  of  a  majcM'  reliever  air* 
port  for  private  aircraft.  Ideally,  such  an  air- 
port could  be  located  on  property  adequate 
for  development  as  a  major  airport  which 
could  be  exchanged  with  Lambert  after  1990 
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If  it  proves  deelr&ble  to  do  so,  the  report 
said. 

The  consultants  stressed  that  Lambert  is 
the  best  site  for  the  major  St.  Louis  airport 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  air  traveler,  the 
airlines,  the  community  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

They  assailed  a  "prevalent  bias"  in  airport 
planning,  based  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  "that  oversized  airports  wiU 
soon  be  utilized  by  ri4>ld  traffic  growth  and. 
therefore.  It  Is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
overstating   traffic   demands." 

The  most  recent  available  data  reflecting 
the  actual  decline  in  air  traffic  in  St.  Louis 
was  studied  by  the  firm,  which  produced 
these  forecasts  for  air  travel  demand  for  air- 
lines here: 

One:  Annual  enplanements  wUl  grow  to  » 
total  of  14.26  million  in  1990,  compared  to 
last  year's  total  of  3.01  million  at  Lambert. 
Two:  Annual  airline  aircraft  movements 
will  Increase  from  167,000  this  year  to  262,000 
in  1990. 

Three:  Peak  hour  IFR  (instrument  flight 
rules)  movements  will  increase  from  47  this 
year  to  67  in  1990.  This  consideration  is  most 
Important  during  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions when  all  flights  are  IFR  (in  contrast  to 
flying  under  visual  flight  roles). 

The  current  Lambert  runways  with 
planned  but  unaccomplished  extension  and 
improvements  will  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  serve  anticipated  demand  beyond  1990, 
the  report  stated. 

It  urged  prompt  action  on  the  planned  ex- 
tension of  runway  12L-30R  and  the  resurfac- 
ing of  the  parallel  nmway,  12R-30L,  which 
serves  as  Lambert's  main  runway. 

Plans  of  the  Municipal  Airport  Commis- 
sion announced  in  1970  to  improve  the  pas- 
senger terminal  "are  generally  adequate  but 
the  first  steps  must  be  taken  promptly  to 
ensure  that  full  potential  of  Lambert  Is  main- 
tained and  realized,"  the  consultants  de- 
clared. 

Cost  of  improvements  to  serve  the  expected 
demand  through  1990  at  Lambert  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $76  million.  Funds  from 
the  1968  airport  revenue  bond  authorization 
can  provide  for  all  of  the  needed  improve- 
ments, it  was  pointed  out. 

"It  is  feaisible,  based  on  reasonable  traffic 
estimates  which  recognize  most  recent  traf- 
fic trends,  to  develop  Lambert  through  the 
1980's.  Moreover,  the  advent  of  new  tech- 
nology leaves  open  the  probability  of  Lam- 
bert serving  indeflnitely  as  the  major  air 
carrier   airport."    the    report    concluded. 

The  convenience  of  the  air  traveler,  tlie 
consultants  noted,  has  yet  to  be  accepted 
as  a  major  Influence  on  the  airport  decision 
for  St.  Louis.  Lambert's  proximity  to  the 
air  traveling  public  should  be  a  key  consid- 
eration, they  said. 

A  further  reason  to  use  Lambert's  full  po- 
tential is  the  economic  Impact  of  the  air- 
port on  the  surrounding  community,  the 
report  continued.  Abandonment  of  Lambert 
as  the  main  airport  "would  cause  severe  and 
unnecessary  economic  dislocation  through- 
out the  commimlty,"  it  stated. 

The  study  also  dealt  with  airport  traffic 
forecasts.  The  firm  developed  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association's  forecasting  method  which 
is  now  being  widely  used  at  major  airports 
so  that  forecasts  of  passenger  volume  wUl 
compare  accurately  with  other  long-range 
forecasts. 

The  report  was  released  In  a  press  con- 
ference at  Emerson  Electric  Co. 

Persons,  board  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Emerson,  said  costs  of  the 
report  have  not  been  determined.  He  added 
that  it  wUl  be  paid  either  by  the  authority 
or  by  "interested  citizens." 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Henry  Sweezy, 
vice  president  of  SARC,  who  was  present  at 
the  conference.  He  Is  a  former  vioe  presl* 
dent  of  Ozark  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and  a  former 
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planning    officer   of    the    Civil    Aeronautics 
Board." 

He  said  the  study  required  about  tbree  and 
one-half  weeks. 


DEATH  OP  AN  INDUSTRY? 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or    MOBTH   CASOLINA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
about  recent  Federal  court  decisions  re- 
garding the  broadcast  industry  and  the 
effect  they  have  had  in  bringlrtg  instabil- 
ity and  chaos  to  a  vital  American  in- 
stitution. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  May  1972 
Issue  of  Nation's  Business  graphically 
describes  a  number  of  problems  facing 
broadcasters.  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  better  inform  them 
of  the  important  issues  involved. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  took  the 
initiative  in  setting  broadcast  policies 
which  will  serve  the  public  interest.  I 
have  long  supported  legislation  to  estab- 
lish an  orderly  procedure  for  the  renewal 
of  broadcast  licenses,  and  I  strongly  urge 
Its  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Death  of  an  Industry? 

How  would  you  like  to  own  a  business 
where  you  are  required  every  three  years 
to  justify  your  performance  to  seven  political 
appointees  and  perhaps  lose  that  business  if 
they  don't  think  you  measure  up? 

Or  perhaps  be  forced  to  give  away  one  of 
your  wares  for  each  one  you  sell? 

Those  are  only  two  of  the  life-or-death 
problems  facing  the  American  radio  and 
television  Industry. 

Why  should  you  be  concerned  about  the 
broadcasters?  Everybody  knows  they  make 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Their  plight  is  of  concern  to  you,  however, 
for  two  reasons.  If  you  ever  advertise  any- 
thing at  all,  new  rules  proposed  for  the 
broadcasting  industry  could  eventually  affect 
you,  whatever  form  your  ads  take. 

In  a  broader  sense,  you  have  a  stake  in 
the  brocidcasters'  struggle  because  govern- 
ment policies  that  could  cause  the  death  of 
their  Industry  could  spread  to  others.  The 
worst  threat  to  the  stations,  of  co\u«e.  is 
that  of  being  put  out  of  business. 

Owners  of  two  TV  stations — one  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  other  In  Jackson.  Miss. — have 
actually  been  stripped  of  their  licenses,  and 
over  a  hundred  more  stations  are  under  at- 
tack. 

Because  of  court  decisions,  any  individual 
or  group  can  challenge  a  station's  right  to 
continue  operating.  No  matter  how  frivolous 
or  unrealistic  the  complaint,  the  station  Is 
compelled  to  respond. 

And  a  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Washington  has  raised  con- 
cern that  a  broadcaster — even  after  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  protester — might  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  all  expenses  incurred  by 
the  challenger.  And  this,  warn  industry  of- 
ficials, could  open  the  floodgates  to  all  kinds 
of  extortion  by  persons  more  interested  in 
money  than  in  changing  a  station's  pro- 
grams. 

Pressures  on  broadcasters  are  coming  from 
militant  minority  groups  on  the  one  hand 
and  government  edict  on  the  other. 

Target  stations  are  having  to  spend  untold 
man-hours  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
In  legal  fees  to  protect  their  investments. 
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The  seven-member  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conunlsslon  can  wipe  out  those  invest- 
ments by  refusing  to  renew  the  licenses  of 
station  owners  who  come  under  attack.  The 
owners'  recourse:  a  further  Investment  In 
money  and  time  before  the  VJS.  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Washington,  whose  past  rulings 
do  not  cast  It  in  the  role  of  the  broad- 
caster's best  friend.  And  now  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  asking  the  FCC  to 
ftwce  radio  and  TV  stations  to  offer  time — 
even  free  time — to  almost  anyone  who  wants 
to  challenge  the  contents  of  commercials. 

This  is  known  as  "counteradvertislng"  and 
If  it  should  come  to  pass,  warns  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  it  would  "un- 
dermine and  destroy"  the  financial  base  of 
commercial  broadcasting. 

Here,  too,  the  fate  of  the  industry  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  FCC. 

These  twin  threats  are  part  of  an  overall 
review  of  who  should  have  access  to  the  air- 
waves under  the  so-called  Fairness  Doctrine 
for  presenting  all  sides  of  controversial 
issues. 

The  implications  are  abimdantly  clear: 
Under  this  kind  of  expressive  federal  regu- 
lation, the  foundation  of  the  competitive 
enterprise  system  is  being  severely  rocked. 

While  advertisers  on  radio  and  television 
are  most  immediately  under  the  threat  of 
counteradvertislng  required  by  government 
decree,  it's  only  a  short  step  to  the  point  at 
which  any  form  of  advertising  woiild  be 
affected. 

Broadcasting  officials,  from  the  owners  of 
tiny  radio  stations  to  executives  of  the  na- 
tional networks,  have  warned  that  any  at- 
tempt to  Implement  a  counteradvertislng 
policy  in  their  industry  could  lead  to  an  end 
to  free  TV  and  radio  in  this  country. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  the  broadcasters 
have  to  sell — in  order  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness— is  the  time  for  commercials. 

Sponsors,  they  say,  are  hardly  likely  to 
continue  paying  for  commercials  when  part 
of  the  money  is  going  to  finance  time  to 
rebut  those  commercials. 

One  broadcasting  executive  asks  specifi- 
cally: Should  free  air  time  be  made  available 
to  horse  lovers  to  condemn  autos,  or  to  let 
"the  carrot  juice  sippers"  raU  against  soft 
drinks? 

A  colleague  puts  the  issue  in  somewhat 
different  terms:  "When  a  c(Mnmercial  for  a 
brassiere  is  aired  on  radio  or  television, 
should  the  no-bra  bunch  be  offered  equal 
time  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  the  swlnelnK 
life?" 

PROCaAMS    AND    PERSONNEI, 

While  the  counteradvertislng  debate  rages, 
militants  are  aiming  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
broadcast's  business — his  federal  license  to 
operate. 

Petitions  to  deny  license  renewals  are  being 
filed  with  the  FCC  on  behalf  of  Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Indians, 
Orientals.  Oay  Liberation,  Women's  Lib  and 
various  other  groups  and  causes.  Common 
threads  of  their  complaints  concern  pro- 
graming and  personnel. 

They  argue  that  they  are  entitled  to  more 
attention  in  broadcasting  through  "relevant" 
programs  reflecting  their  Interests  and  con- 
cerns. The  racial  and  ethnic  blocs  In  partlc- 
vUar  contend  they  should  be  represented  on 
the  broadcasting  staffs  of  the  stations. 

Recent  court  and  administrative  decisions 
have  opened  the  FCC's  door  petitions  by 
such  groups  for  denials  of  license  renewals, 
even  though  the  complainants  do  not  want 
to  take  over  the  licenses  themselves  and  in- 
deed often  have  no  suggestions  on  who 
shoiUd  operate  the  stations. 

Some  stations  have  compromised  and 
agreed  to  such  stepts  as  putting  on  more 
black-oriented  programs  and  hiring  blacks 
for  on-tbe-air  Jobs. 

Hanging  over  the  broadcasters,  who  have 
at  stake  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  invest- 
ments, not  to  mention  goodwill  built  up  over 
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the  years.  Is  the  fact  that  their  licenses  must 
come  up  for  renewal  every  three  years.  The 
long-standing  policy  for  the  7,000  radio  and 
television  Ik  <;nses  In  this  country  once  was 
to  judge  a  broadcaster  at  renewal  time  on 
the  basis  of  the  record.  Satisfactory  perform- 
ance in  the  previous  three  years  virtually 
guaranteed  renewal. 

A  competing  application  for  the  same  li- 
cense could  be  filed  by  a  party  with  sufficient 
resources  to  establish  and  maintain  a  station 
on  that  same  frequency.  But  a  petition  to 
deny  the  renewal  application  covdd  be  filed 
only  by  someone  who  cotild  show  a  direct 
economic  stake — another  station  that 
claimed  interference  with  its  signal,  for 
example. 

SHOCK    WAVES 

In  recent  years,  however,  two  major  de- 
velopments have  sent  shock  waves  through 
the  broadcasting  industry. 

Here's  what  happened: 

In  1966,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Wash- 
ington— overruling  the  FCC — held  that  the 
general  public,  as  Individuals  or  groups,  had 
legal  standing  to  challenge  a  renewal  and  to 
argue  that  a  given  station  had  not  per- 
formed in  the  public  Interest.  (In  the  same 
case,  three  years  later,  that  court  stripped 
television  station  WLBT  In  Jackson.  Miss., 
of  its  license  as  a  result  of  objections  to  the 
way  It  bandied  matters  concerning  the  local 
Negro  community.) 

The  FCC,  in  1969,  made  a  major  departure 
from  Its  own  policy  that  an  adequate  record 
gave  a  licensee  priority  over  a  challenger.  It 
refused  to  renew  the  license  of  WHDH-TV, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  had  gone  on  the  air 
In  1957  and  was  estimated  to  be  worth  more 
than  $50  million.  The  station's  record  was 
not  "superior,"  the  FCC  ruled,  and  the 
licensee  would  therefore  be  considered  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  competing  applicant  for  the 
same  license 

Then  the  FCC  went  on  to  take  the  license 
away  from  WHDH  on  the  ground  that  Its 
parent  company  also  owned  a  newspaper,  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler.  The  FCC  said  it  be- 
lieved in  diversification  of  ownership  of  com- 
munications media. 

(There  were  two  grim  ironies  for  the  sta- 
tion here:  Only  three  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  FCC  voted  against  It.  One  member 
voted  against  transferring  the  license  and 
the  other  three  did  not  act  on  the  decision. 

(And,  when  the  station  finally  ceased 
broadcasting  this  past  March,  company  of- 
ficials said  the  Herald  Traveler  could  not  long 
survive  without  television  revenues  that  more 
than  offset  its  losses. ) 

Later,  the  FCC  sought  to  draw  back  from 
Its  sharp  departure  In  the  WHDH  case  and 
Issued  a  policy  statement  reaffirming  the  Im- 
portance of  a  good  record  In  renewal  ap- 
plications. But  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington  struck  down  the  policy  state- 
ment last  June  on  the  ground  it  discrimi- 
nated against  new  applicants. 

LIBERALS    ATTACK    A    LIBERAL 

Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D.-R.I.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  communication  subcommittee, 
introduced  a  bill  in  1969  to  stabilize  the 
situation.  Under  the  legislation  the  FCC 
could  not  consider  a  competing  applica- 
tion for  a  license  luiless  it  had  fiist  taken 
the  license  away  from  the  applicant  for  re- 
newal. 

Said  the  Senator:  "A  person  who  has  a 
license  has  to  live  up  to  the  law.  And  when 
he  does,  and  does  a  good  job,  he  hadn't  ought 
to  be  harassed  by  any  entrepreneur  who 
comes  in  and  makes  a  big  promise." 

Sen.  Pastore,  a  veteran  liberal  and  staunch 
supporter  of  civil  rights  legislation,  suddenly 
found  himself  the  target  of  liberal,  civil 
rights  and  other  activist  groups. 

Absalom  Jordan,  national  chairman  of 
Black  Efforts  for  Soul  In  Television  (BEST), 
told  the  Senator:  "This  bill  Is  back-door 
racism  ...  it  says,  in  effect,  no  black  owner- 
ship. First  priority  goes  to  whites." 
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The  Rev.  WlUlam  F.  Fore,  executive  director 
of  the  Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission  of 
the  National  Cotmcll  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  opposed  the  bUl  "because  we  believe 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  permanently  pro- 
tecting the  licenses  of  Incumbent  broad- 
casters. .  .  ." 

The  hearings  on  the  Pastore  bill  became 
so  emotionally  charged  over  allegations  that 
it  would  insulate  broadcasters  from  chal- 
lenges by  minority  groups  that  It  got  no- 
where. While  the  Senator  pointed  out  that 
chaUenges  would  still  be  possible,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  itself  were  obscured  by 
injection  of  the  racial  Issue. 

Sen.  Pastore,  who  was  subjected  dtirlng  his 
1970  re-election  campaign  to  charges  of 
racism  because  of  his  sponsorship  of  the  bUl, 
has  declined  to  take  up  the  fight  again. 

And  the  Industry  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain hearings  on  measures  to  restore  some 
stablUty  to  the  license  renewal  situation 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  open  ave- 
nues for  legitimate  grievances  against  a  sta- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  more  and  more  stations  find 
themselves  under  fire. 

In  1967,  only  one  petition  to  deny  a  license 
renewal  was  filed  with  the  FCC.  In  1970, 
there  were  32.  In  1971,  there  were  68.  The 
total  this  year  is  expected  to  go  even  higher. 

Organizations  that  have  filed,  or  are  con- 
sidering filing,  petitions  to  take  licenses  away 
from  present  holders  Include  such  groups  as 
the  Black  Knights  and  the  Columbus  ClvU 
Rights  CovincU,  both  of  Ohio;  the  Black 
Identity  Educational  Association,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  the  Billngual-Blcultural  Coalition  on 
Mass  Media,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  the 
Chinese  Media  Committee  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  the  United  Farm  Workers  (see  "Cha- 
vez Blight  Spreads  East,"  page  32);  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women  (NOW);  and 
the  National  Union  Allanza  Federal  de 
Pueblos  Llbres  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  (The 
Allanza  was  organized  originally  to  press  a 
claim  that  Southwestern  inhabitants  of 
Mexican  origin  are  entitled  to  vast  tracts 
under  Spanish  land  grants.) 

am    STATION'S    STORY 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  for  example,  station  KLZ- 
TV  was  the  target  of  a  complaint  that  car- 
ried such  allegations  as  "lack  of  program- 
ming related  to  the  black  community  and  the 
frustrations,  problems,  aspirations  and  the 
cultural  values  of  the  black  community  and 
the  Chlcano  community.  .  .  .  Many  com- 
mercials urge  children  to  purchase  edibles  of 
doubtful  nutritional  value  and  perhaps 
harmful. ..." 

KLZ-TV  officials  estimated  that  to  prepare 
a  response  to  those  and  other  allegations,  ex- 
ecutives and  employees  put  in  1,200  man- 
hours.  In  addition.  University  of  Denver  stu- 
dents were  hired  to  review  more  than  1,000 
days  of  news  scripts.  And  thousands  of  dol- 
lars went  for  legal  fees  Involved  In  drafting 
the  response. 
The  station  said : 

"With  one  exception,  none  of  the  Individ- 
uals or  organizations  signing  the  petition 
even  contacted  the  station  to  make  known 
any  of  their  views,  suggestions  and  observa- 
tions .  .  .  which  are  so  vehemently  expressed 
in  the  petition. 

"Because  of  the  nonspecific  nature  of 
charges,  the  preparation  of  this  response  .  .  . 
has  consumed  tremendous  amounts  of  time 
.  .  .  Effort  of  this  magnitude  was  required  be- 
cause the  petitioners  Indulged  In  broad  char- 
acterizations and  loosely  stated  serious  al- 
legations without  providing  supporting  facts. 
The  licensee  is  left,  therefore,  to  defend  Itself 
against  many  charges  and  Innuendos  that  are 
neither  articxilated  nor  supported." 

As  an  example  of  what  It  was  facing,  the 
staUon  told  of  one  incident:  It  had  received  a 
complaint  that  a  commercial  featuring  the 
"Frito  Bandito"  was  considered  offensive  by 
Mexican-Americans. 
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The  station  told  its  advertising  agency,  the 
sponsor  and  CBS  that  when  the  commercial 
was  scheduled.  It  would  disconnect  from  the 
network  and  suljstitute  a  commercial  accept- 
able locally.  This  Involved  special  arrange- 
ments for  a  cue,  breaking  the  network  con- 
nection, presenting  the  local  commercial  and 
then  rejoining  the  network. 

"This  arrangement  required  special  han- 
dling by  six  different  members  of  the  station's 
personnel,"  KLZ  told  the  FCC. 

HOW    MUCH    IS   ENOUGH? 

Broadcasters  confronted  with  challenges 
often  find  themselves  up  against  such  ques- 
tions as  who,  if  anyone,  has  the  wisdom  to 
lay  down  specific  standards  for  determining 
"relevance"  of  programing  to  one  or  more 
minority  groups,  for  identifying  the  genuine 
spokesmen  for  such  groups,  and  for  fixing  the 
point  at  which  minority-oriented  programing 
is  sufficient. 

How  much  Is  enough?  A  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
radio  station  directed  97  per  cent  of  Its  pro- 
graming to  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity but  was  challenged  on  grounds  It  had 
not  discussed  programing  with  bona  fide 
representatives  of  that  community. 

From  the  industry  standpoint,  the  key  legal 
case  now  pending  Involves  WMAL-TV  of 
Washington,  D.C.  That  city's  Black  United 
Front  has  filed  a  petition  for  a  denial  of  li- 
cense renewal  on  grounds  the  station  "has 
failed  to  serve  the  public  interest ...  by  com- 
pletely overlooking  and  falling  to  serve  the 
Interests,  needs  and  desires  of  the  substan- 
tial black  population  within  its  primary  sig- 
nal area."  The  petition  noted  that  blacks 
"constitute  an  overwhelming  majority"  of 
the  city  that  WMAL  "purports  to  serve." 

The  cost  to  WMAL-TV,  In  legal  fees  alone, 
of  defending  Its  position  and  retaining  its 
license  can  only  be  described  as  staggering. 
Nation's  Business  editors,  examining  FCC 
files,  studied  one  set  of  documents  submit- 
ted by  the  station — not  its  entire  response — 
which  amounted  to  a  stack  measuring  some 
36  inches  high. 

The  FCC  refused  to  order  a  hearing  on  the 
complaint.  "Many  types  of  programing  can- 
not be  broken  down  Into  that  for  black  peo- 
ple and  that  for  others."  It  said.  "Were  the 
Commission  to  require  such  a  breakdown  of 
programing  according  to  the  raclsU  composi- 
tion of  the  city  of  license,  we  would  effec- 
tively be  prohibiting  the  broadcast  of  net- 
work and  other  nationally  presented  pro- 
graming. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  'sep- 
arate programing'  Is  not  feasible." 

The  Black  United  Front  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  to  overrule  the  FCC  and 
order  a  hearing. 

A  key  issue  in  the  case,  one  that  could 
have  a  major  impact  on  broadcasters  In 
urban  areas  everywhere.  Is  what  constitutes 
WMAL-TV's  area  of  responsibility. 

The  Black  United  Front  says  it  is  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  which  is  70  percent  Negro.  But 
the  station  points  out  its  signal  area,  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  city  limits,  conUlns 
a  population  that  is  predominantly  white. 

RUNNING   THE    GAUNTLET 

Thomas  H.  Wall,  president  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Bar  Association,  says  broad- 
casting is  "the  only  Industry  I  know  where 
you  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  every  three 
years  to  stay  in  business." 

No  one  is  suggesting,  he  says,  that  broad- 
casters who  do  not  live  up  to  their  respon- 
slbUitles  be  shielded  from  competition.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  WaU  says,  those  who 
make  charges  against  licensees  should  be 
compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
them.  And,  he  adds,  "If  broadcasters  give  in 
to  the  wishes  of  the  protesters  too  much, 
they  will  wind  up  being  led  around  by  the 
nose." 

Mr.  Wall  says  the  bar  group  believes  Con- 
gress should  act  to  clarify  the  "confusion 
and  imcertalnty"  surrounding  license  re- 
newals. 
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The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Is  backing  legislation  to  extend  the  license 
period  to  five  years  from  three.  It  also  would 
provide  that  a  license  be  renewed  If  the 
holder  shovra  he  has  made  a  "good  faith  ef- 
fort" to  fulfiU  his  responslbUltles  and  has 
not  shown  callous  disregard  for  the  law  or 
FCC  regulations.  Opponents  could  still  come 
In  to  challenge  licensees  on  whether  they  had 
met  those  standards.  Meanwhile,  what 
amounts  tc  pools  of  legal  aid  have  been  set 
up  for  challenges. 

That  pioneer  case  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  local  black  com- 
munity by  the  Office  of  Conununlcatlon  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  which  has  since 
made  Its  legal  expertise  In  license  matters 
available  to  protesting  groups  In  many  other 
communities.  And  several  other  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices In  license  challenges  on  request. 

One  recent  case  In  which  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  figured  prominently  could 
well  cause  even  more  headaches  for  the 
broadcasting  Indiistry. 

Several  black  groups  filed  a  petition  to 
deny  renewal  of  the  license  of  KTAL-TV,  In 
Texarkana,  Ark. 

Whereupon,  KTAL  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment in  which  It  pledged,  among  other 
things,  to  "discuss  programing  regularly  with 
all  segments  of  the  public."  It  also  hired  two 
black  newsmen  to  appear  on  camera. 

On  top  of  that,  the  station  agreed  to  a 
demand  that  It  pay  more  than  $15,000  in 
legal  and  other  fees  incurred  by  the  pro- 
testers. 

The  challenge  to  the  license  renewal  was 
withdrawn,  but  the  FCC  refused  to  allow  the 
payment  to  the  challengers,  holding  that 
would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Then  the  same  Court  of  Appeals  that  had 
ruled  against  the  broadcasting  Industry  so 
many  times  in  the  past  overturned  the  FCC 
ruling  and  said  the  payment  cotild  be  made. 
Another  case  in  which  protesters  have  de- 
manded that  a  station  pay  their  legal  fees — 
this  time,  the  station  refused  to  pay — is  now 
before  the  FCC  and  is  expected  to  wind  up 
In  court.  Industry  sources  are  concerned,  be- 
cause of  the  KTAL  decision,  that  Judges  are 
heading  toward  requiring,  nor  Just  permit- 
ting, payments  by  stations  when  chaUenges 
are  withdrawn. 

Taking  a  long  look  at  all  that  is  going  on, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
sums  up  this  way:  "It  is  no  longer  foolish 
or  alarmist  to  say  that  present  trends  in 
government  control  .  .  .  could  wreck  broad- 
casting." 

NOW  YOU  SEE  IT,  NOW  YOU  DO  NOT 

In  1967,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission ruled  that  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions had  to  carry — without  charge — anti- 
smoking  messages  to  counter  the  paid  com- 
mercials of  the  clgaret  companies. 

Smoking,  the  FCC  said,  had  become  suffi- 
ciently controversial  to  come  under  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  requiring  broadcast  licensees  to 
air  all  sides  of  major  public  Issues. 

On  Jan.  2,  1971,  clgaret  commercials  were 
banned  from  the  airwaves  under  a  law  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  previous  year. 

But  the  anttsmoklng  messages  continued. 
The  FCC  had  announced  Jvist  before  the  ban 
took  effect  that  continuing  the  antismoking 
spots  would  be  regarded  as  a  public  service. 
(Many  broadcasters  took  the  announcement 
as  a  strong  signal  that  It  would  be  good  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  FCC  when  their  licenses  were 
up  for  renewal  that  they  had  provided  this 
service.) 

So,  under  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  It  now  ap- 
peared that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot, 
that  stations  carrying  antismoking  messages 
would  have  to  carry  the  industry's  arguments 
on  the  smoking-and-bealth  issue. 

No,  it  wouldn't  be  that  way  at  all,  the  PCC 
said.  Only  the  antismoking  messages  could 
continue. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine?  Well,  the  FCC  ex- 
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plained.  Information  about  clgaret  smoking 
had  become  so  well-known  that  there  no 
longer  was  a  controversy  over  Its  effects.  And 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  you  know,  applies  only 
to  controversial  Issues. 


THE  SOUR  SUGAR  DEAL  IN  MAINE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVEts 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  out  from  time  to  time  in  protest 
over  the  outrageous  use  of  the  taxpay- 
ers* money  to  bankroll  the  infamous 
Maine  Sugsu:  Industries  operation,  wliich 
was  tainted  with  political  consideration 
from  the  beginning  of  its  ill-conceived 
life. 

In  a  recent  column,  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning reporter  Clark  Mollenhoff,  writing 
with  reporter  George  Antlian,  revealed 
that  the  now-bankrupt  sugar  company 
had  as  its  production  manager  a  con- 
victed international  swindler  who  served 
time  in  a  Federal  prison  for  his  crimes. 

This  same  criminal  is  now  head  of  a 
firm  that  will  allegedly  try  to  put  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  back  in  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  been  bilked  enough  by  this  sugar 
gang  in  Maine  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  latest  expose  will  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  that  not 
another  red  cent  of  the  public's  money 
should  be  put  into  this  operation. 

I  include  Mr.  MoUenhoff's  column  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Soxm  Taste  to  Maine  Sugar 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff  tmd  Oeorge  Anthan) 

Washingtok,  D.C. — Controversy  is  brew- 
ing In  Maine  over  the  fact  that  John  Can- 
celarich  Is  president  of  a  new  corporation 
that  has  contracted  with  an  agency  of  the 
state  govenunent  to  make  another  attempt 
at  developing  a  sugar  industry  in  that  tradi- 
tional potato-raising  state. 

Cancelarlch  is  the  former  production  man- 
ager for  Fred  H.  Vahlslnfe,  whose  firm,  Maine 
Sugar  Industries,  Inc.,  cost  the  state  of 
Maine  more  than  $10  million,  and  the  fed- 
eral government  more  than  913  million  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  in  another  sugar  beet 
venture. 

This  has  left  a  sour  taste  in  the  mouths 
of  a  large  number  of  Maine  political  figures 
and  citizens,  so  far  as  Vahlslng  is  concerned. 

What  has  not  been  known  generally  in 
Maine  Is  that  Cancelarlch  is  a  convicted  In- 
ternational swindler,  who  has  served  a  fed- 
eral prison  term. 

The  more  you  know  about  the  nature  of  his 
conviction — on  charges  of  stealing  drug  cul- 
tures and  documents — the  more  you  question 
why  Vahlslng  hired  him  in  the  first  place. 

The  chronology  of  events  Involving  Can- 
celarlch shows: 

On  Oct.  26,  1962,  Cancelarlch  was  Indicted 
In  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  on 
four  counts  of  transportation  of  stolen  drug 
cultures  and  documents,  and  one  count  of 
conspiracy  Involving  theft  of  drug  cultures 
and  Information  from  an  American  drug 
firm,  where  he  had  been  employed. 

FIRM  IN  ITALY 

The  indictment  charged  that  Cancelarlch 
and  four  co-conspirators  entered  into  a  com- 
plex arrangement  for  delivery  of  the  cultures 
and  documents  to  an  Italian  drug  firm. 
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On  Dec.  5,  1962,  Cancelarlch  was  employed 
by  Vahlslng  in  a  key  role  at  the  Vahlslng 
sugar  plant  at  Easton,  Maine. 

Throughout  the  period  from  1962  through 
1965,  Vahlslng  worked  with  various  state  and 
national  political  figures  to  obtain  state  and 
federal  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  finance 
his  sugar  industry  plants. 

With  governmental  backing,  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  in  1964  made  tests  that 
Indicated  a  sugar  Industry  In  Maine  would 
be  a  poor  business  risk. 

On  Jan.  20,  1966.  Cancelarlch  and  other 
defendants  appeared  before  n.S.  District 
Judge  Charles  Metzner  In  New  Tork  City. 
Despite  pleas  by  his  lawyer  that  Cancelarlch 
had  admitted  his  part  In  the  conspiracy  and 
had  told  federal  authorities  about  the  affair. 
Judge  Metzner  sentenced  him  to  six  months 
in  the  federal  prison  at  Danbury.  Conn. 

The  Judge  indicated  that  payments  for 
delivery  of  the  drug  material  earned  the  co- 
conspirators lump  sum  payments  of  up  to 
$80,000. 

From  January  to  May  3.  1966,  Cancelarlch 
served  at  Danbury  prison,  but  remained  on 
Vahlslng's  payroll  at  a  time  when  the  sugar 
company  was  deeply  involved  In  losing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxpayers'  money. 

Vahlslng,  who  was  aware  of  Cancelarlch's 
criminal  activities,  contacted  the  VS.  Board 
of  Parole  in  a  successful  effort  to  relectse  Can- 
celarlch from  prison  before  he  served  his  full 
sentence. 

From  June.  1966,  through  the  fall  of  196S, 
Vahlslng  and  Cancdarich  continued  to  seek 
additional  federal  financing  to  bolster  the 
unsuccessful  sugar  venture. 

The  U.S.  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration (EDA)  opposed  pouring  more  federal 
money  Into  Vahlslng's  sugar  company  despite 
the  fact  that  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (Dem., 
Maine)  was  a  leader  in  promoting  Vahlslng's 
requests  to  federal  agencies. 

CONSULTANT   HIRED 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  EDA  hired  an  outside 
consultant  to  evaluate  the  financial  affafrs  of 
Vahlslng's  company.  Maine  Sugar  Industries. 
Vahlslng  and  his  employes  refused  to  permit 
the  consultants  to  examine  plant  operations 
and  key  financial  records. 

The  reports  the  auditors  made  to  EDA, 
however,  charged  that  cost  overruns  for  plant 
development  were  more  than  100  percent — 
(14.7  mlUion  to  932.9  million. 

In  May,  1969,  In  a  final  report  to  EDA,  the 
consulting  firm  referred  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Vahlslng's  company  u  "adverse 
and  alarming." 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  Vahlslng  complained  to 
the  Nixon  administration  that  the  first  re- 
port was  "imfalr."  The  administration  then 
hired  another  firm  to  look  at  Maine  Sugar 
Industries  again.  This  study  was  nearly  as 
devastating  as  the  first. 

The  Nixon  administration  then  rejected 
Vahlslng's  pleas  for  more  federal  money. 
Vahlslng's  operations  have  been  a  special 
embarrassment  to  Senator  Muskle  because 
of  financial  support  he's  received  from  the 
sug:ar  company  owners,  and  because  of  pol- 
lution problems  arising  from  Vahlslng's  sug- 
ar and  potato  enterprises  In  Maine. 

SAME    OU>    DEAL 

The  State  of  Maine,  through  the  Maine  In- 
dustrial Building  Authority  (MIBA).  took 
over  the  Vahlslng  sugar  plant  to  satisfy 
its  debts.  Maine  Sugar  Industries  was  forced 
Into  bankruptcy  last  year,  and  the  federal 
government  Indicated  It  was  willing  to  write 
off  Its  913  million  Investment  as  a  loss. 

Now,  the  State  of  Maine  has  turned  aroimd 
and  leased  the  plantation  to  the  firm  headed 
by  Cancelarlch. 

State  Senator  Joe  Sewell,  a  Republican. 
Bald  of  the  new  arrangement,  "Here  we  go 
again,  same  old  deai." 


May  17,  1972 


LEAA— VIOLATES  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   aCSSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  fact  that  Federal  moneys  are 
being  spent  each  day  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  The  case  that  I  refer 
to  is  particular  to  my  district  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  but  similar  situations 
are  happening  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  Justice  Department  is  continuing  to 
allocate  LEAA  moneys  to  agencies  who 
are  discriminating  against  blacks  and 
other  minorities.  The  lackadaisical  atti- 
tude of  Justice  Department  officials  indi- 
cates that  they  hold  civil  rights  laws  in 
utter  contempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  following  exchanges  of  letters  be- 
tween Jerris  Leonard  and  myself  to  my 
colleagues'  attention.  The  letters  follow: 
HotrsK  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  5,  1372. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

AdminiatTator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  deep  concern  over  the  flagrant  lack  of 
compliance  with  Title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  by  recipients  of  LEAA  funds  in  Missouri. 
As  you  know,  the  funds  in  Missouri  are 
administered  by  the  Missouri  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Council.  This  organization 
In  Itself  has  avoided  compliance  with  the 
law.  Poinds  have  been  arbitrarily  dispensed, 
with   no  affirmative   action   programs   pre- 
sented by  many  of  the  State  agencies  receiv- 
ing these  monies. 

One  of  the  recipients  of  LEAA  funds  has 
been  the  Missouri  Highway  Patrol.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  this  is  the  most  rigidly  segre- 
gated police  unit  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
They  have  an  authorized  strength  of  750 
troopers — of  which  two  are  black.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  this  represents  a  wanton 
disregard  of  federal  clvU  rights  laws  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Another  LEAA  recipient  is  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department.  The  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  with  approximately  2.290  com- 
missioned men  and  women  employs  only  31 1 
blacks  among  its  ranks.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  blacks  comprise  42  percent  of 
the  population  In  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  Thus, 
a  figrure  of  311  Is  a  mere  token  representa- 
tion. The  underemployment  of  blacks  on  the 
Police  force  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  on  numerous  occa- 
sions with  no  attempt  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. 

Since  these  agencies  are  receiving  substan- 
tial federal  monies,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  them  into  compliance  with  federal 
law.  As  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  I  am, 
therefore,  iirging  you  to  take  immediate 
action  to  wlthold  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
all  LEAA  funds.  Funds  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed until  positive  action  Is  taken  to  insure 
compliance  with  all  federal  laws  by  the 
Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Coun- 
cil and  its  grantees. 

Discrimination  which  is  aided  and  p.betted 
by  the  federal  government  cannot  and  should 
not  be  tolerated.  The  federal  government 
should  serve  as  an  exemplary  figure  In  ending 
these  racist  tactics — Instead,  as  U  the  case 
with  LEAA  recipients,  we  find  It  promoting 
them. 
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I  trust  you  will  move  on  this  {natter  swiftly 
and  I  look  forward  to  bearing  from  you 
shortly. 

Sincerely, 

WnxjAM  L.  Clat, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  21, 1972. 
Hon.  William  L.  Clat, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Clat:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  letter  regarding  com- 
pliance with  "ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
by  recipients  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  funds  in  Missouri. 

I  share  your  concern  about  the  under  utili- 
zation of  minorities  In  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  However,  our  Statistical  Division  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  of  the  minority 
representation  on  all  State  Planning  Agen- 
cies and  Regional  Supervisory  Boards.  The 
Bureau  of  Census  statistics  indicate  that  the 
minority  population  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
is  11.54  percent.  Our  survey  shows  the  minor- 
ity representation  on  Missouri  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  CouncU  to  be  10.53  percent, 
and  on  the  Regional  Supervisory  Board  to  be 
10.89  percent. 

As  you  know.  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  eight 
major  American  cities  selected  for  LEAA's 
High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program  to  combat 
burglary  and  street  crime.  In  connection  with 
that  selection,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Com- 
pliance of  LEAA  has  recently  completed  a 
civil  rights  compliance  review  of  the  St.  Louiis 
Police  Department.  An  analysis  of  the  review 
has  now  begun. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  cut-off  of  LEAA 
funds  would  be  a  disservice  to  minority  com- 
munities, which  have  a  disproportionately 
high  crime  rate.  You  may  be  assured  of 
LEAA's  determination  to  fulfill  Us  statutory 
obligation  by  requiring  full  compliance  with 
the  civil  rights  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jerris  Leonard,  Administrator. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  17, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard. 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
AdminUtration,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  in  connection  with  my  request 
concerning  compliance  with  'Htle  VI  and  VII 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
funds  in  Missouri. 

I  am  not  impressed  nor  convinced  in  the 
least  by  the  cursory,  non-responsiveness  of 
your  letter  to  the  specific  charges  I  brought 
to  your  attention.  It  is  meaningless  to  point 
out  that  the  non-white  population  of  Mis- 
souri is  11.54%  and  your  survey  indicates 
that  the  minority  representation  on  the  Mis- 
souri Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Council 
Is  10.53%  black  and  on  the  Regional  Super- 
visory Board,  it  Is  10.89%  black.  I  assume 
that  the  black  representatives  on  these 
boards  are  eminently  qualified  and  ade- 
quately reflect  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
minority  community.  I  would  further  as- 
sume that  if  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
truly  Interested  In  Justice,  it  would  devote 
its  resources  to  an  in-depth  investigation  of 
the  charges  I  have  made. 

If  there  are  blacks  living  in  Missouri  who 
are  qualified  to  serve  on  the  important  LEAA 
CouncU  and  LEAA  Regional  Supervisory 
Board,  I  cannot  understand  why  there  are 
none  qualified  to  serve  as  Missouri  Highway 
patrolmen  or  hold  key  positions  in  other 
components  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  In 
the  State.  In  view  of  your  proud  statement 
that  only  11%  of  Missouri  Is  black  and  that 
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10%  of  the  LEAA  Board  Is  black,  I  am  re- 
questing for  a  second  time,  that  your  de- 
partment withhold  all  LEAA  funds  from  the 
State  of  Missotiri  until  all  grantees.  Including 
the  Highway  Patrol,  reflect  like  percentages. 
Until  the  Highway  Patrol  employs  75  black 
patrolmen,  the  logic  of  your  argument  for 
not  denying  funds  remains  very  illogical. 
The  Missouri  Highway  Patrol  Is  one  of 
the  recipients  of  LEAA  fimds.  Once  again, 
I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  rigidly  segregated  institu- 
tions In  the  United  States.  They  have  an 
authorized  strength  of  750  troopers— of  which 
two  are  black.  There  are  more  than  500,000 
blacks  in  Missouri,  but  only  three  have  been 
found  qualified  for  the  Highway  Patrol  since 
its  Inception. 

If  your  Investigators  would  Just  attempt 
to  determine  what  disqualifies  blacks  from 
the  Highway  Patrol,  I'm  sure  they  will  come 
up  with  the  same  findings  that  my  investiga- 
tion revealed — pure,  unadulterated  racism. 
Applications  from  blacks  have  been  indis- 
criminately rejected  and  Justified  by  iUegal 
excuses  which  range  from  not  enough  educa- 
tion, to  being  over-educated;  from  being  too 
short  to  being  too  tall;  and  from  having  too 
much  experience  to  not  enough  experience. 
Many  have  been  determined  to  be  physically 
unfit,  only  to  be  re-examined  by  their  own 
doctors  and  told  that  the  alleged  physical 
disabilities  do  not  exist. 

I  further  wish  to  point  out  that  the  St. 
Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Department  also 
receives  LEAA  funds.  The  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  with  approximately  2,290  com- 
missioned men  and  women  employs  only  311 
blaclcs  among  its  ranks.  The  situation  shows 
little  improvement  when  considering  the 
courts  and  corrections  aspect  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system — not  only  In  St.  Louis — but 
throughout  the  entire  State.  It  may  further 
interest  you  to  know  that  42%  of  the  popu- 
lation m  the  City  of  St.  Louis  Is  black.  Thus, 
according  to  your  percentage  rationale  con- 
cerning the  racial  composition  of  the  LEAA 
Council  and  Supervisory  Board.  I  would  think 
you  would  insist  on  900  blaclcs  being  em- 
ployed as  commissioned  officers. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  is  quite  Important 
to  consider  the  42%  black  population  In  the 
inner  city  since  St.  Louis  has  been  designated 
as  one  of  the  LEAA  High  Impact  Crime  cities. 
The  plan  for  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  which 
I  understand  Is  to  be  forwarded  to  LEAA  in 
a  few  weeks,  apparently  was  developed  in 
the  usual  fashion  that  totally  excluded  ac- 
tive Input  and  participation  from  the  black 
community.  Consequently.  I  must  request 
that  no  LEAA  funds  be  invested  in  the  St. 
Louis  Impact  City  Program  until  a  thorough 
analysis  and  assessment  has  been  conducted 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  program  needs 
and  desires  of  the  black  community  are  ade- 
quately considered. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  regrettable  that  citi- 
zens and  elected  representatives  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  txirn  to  the  Federal  Govenunent 
to  secure  compliance  with  federal  law.  Ob- 
vlovisly.  It  is  your  opinion  that  10%  black 
representation  on  the  LEAA  Board  satisfies 
the  federal  law  relating  to  non-discrimina- 
tion based  on  race.  I  seriously  question  such 
a  narrow  and  discriminatory  opinion. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  those  who  scream 
the  loudest  about  respect  for  law  and  order 
are  precisely  the  ones  who  aid  and  abet  law 
violators — when  the  only  laws  being  violated 
are  those  protecting  the  rights  of  minorities. 
In  your  letter  you  state,  "you  may  be  assured 
of  LEAA's  determination  to  fulfill  its  statu- 
tory obligation  by  requiring  full  compliance 
with  the  civil  rights  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act."  I  mght  add  that  the  only  thing 
left  out  was  "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

Such  glowing  generalities  as  "determina- 
tion", "statutory  obligation",  "concern"  and 
"full  compliance"  are  merely  generalities. 
Justice  would  be  better  served  if  you  would 
confine  your  response  to  the  specific  charges 
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that  I  leveled  against  the  Missouri  Highway 
Patrol  and  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  To  refund  LEAA  in  Missouri  in 
light  of  the  apparent  discrimination  against 
blacks  in  law  enforcement  agencies  would 
constitute  a  callous  disregard  for  the  federal 
laws  protecting  the  rights  of  minorities. 

We  will  never  Instill  respect  for  law  among 
our  citizenry  until  those  responsible  for  en- 
forcing laws  are  committed  to  respecting 
them. 

It  Is  within  this  context  that  I  request  that 
no  further  LEAA  funds  be  awarded  to  the 
Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Council 
(or  the  City  of  St.  Louis)  until  a  comprehen- 
sive Investigation  has  been  conducted  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  administration,  operation 
and  implementation  of  the  LEAA  program 
within  the  State  of  Missouri.  While  LEAA 
and  MLEAC  input  and  Involvement  in  such 
an  investigation  would  be  helpful,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  adequate  citizen  Involvement 
and  participation  at  the  State  and  local  level 
also  be  realized. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Clat, 
Afember  of  Congrest 


GUARD-RESERVE  DOMESTIC  AC- 
TION PROGRAMS  DESERVE  "WELL 
DONE!"  FROM  ALL  OF  US 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  34  units 
of  our  National  Guard  and  Reserves  re- 
ceived Department  of  Defense  awards 
Tuesday  morning  in  recognition  of  their 
continuing  efforts  in  support  of  com- 
munity projects  and  domestic  actions. 

These  outstanding  men  and  women, 
enlisted  and  officers,  showed  their  desire 
to  do  something  over  and  beyond  the 
primary  military  mission  of  their  orga- 
nizations as  a  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  American  life.  It  is  apparent 
that  no  single  organization  of  people  in 
American  society  has  done  more  toward 
finding  practical,  effective  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  haunt  our  American 
cities,  and  to  the  problems  that  victimize 
disadvantaged  youngsters,  than  have  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  And 
in  the  lead  of  this  effort  are  the  magnifi- 
cent officers  and  men  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  of  this  country. 

The  idea  of  the  Armed  Forces  making 
contributions  in  the  domestic  area  is  an 
idea  not  always  well  received.  Some 
would  argue  that  the  military  should  do 
the  military  thing  and  only  the  military 
thing.  But  many  dedicated  Guard  and 
Reserve  members  do  care  enough  to  work 
personally  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety and  to  try  to  improve  our  society. 
The  kind  of  people  who  voluntarily  join 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  organizations 
demonstrate  by  that  very  act  that  they 
are  not  just  ordinary  citizens.  They  are 
more  interested  in  serving  others  than  in 
serving  only  their  material  appetites,  and 
their  conscientiousness  extends  not  only 
to  performing  a  military  job.  but  to  em- 
ploying the  skills  which  they  possess  to 
solve  the  problems  of  our  society.  Here 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  awards 
made  to  members  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve today: 
An  Air  Reserve  unit  in  Massachusetts 
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provided  a  mass  immunization  program 
to  combat  the  threat  of  birth  defects  and 
death  caused  by  rubella  to  imbom 
babies. 

A  Denver  Army  Resenre  unit  estab- 
lished comprehensive  outpatient  medical 
care  and  referral  program  on  weekends 
in  an  area  of  high  unemployment  and 
large  numbers  of  poor. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  Texas 
originated,  coordinated  and  participat- 
ed in  an  ecological  project  called  "Sports- 
men Against  Pollution"  in  which  reserv- 
ists involved  local  community  members 
and  organizations  in  a  cleanup  campaign 
at  a  huge  reservoir. 

In  Indiana,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
used  training  byproducts  in  the  con- 
struction of  civic  projects  with  emphasis 
on  recreational  facilities  and  soil  con- 
servation and  gave  valuable  assistance  to 
local  schools,  Goodwill  Industries,  and 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  programs. 

An  Air  Guard  fight  group  organized 
and  supervised  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  condemned  lesidence  of  a  63-year- 
old  woman  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  donating 
both  labor  and  materials. 

Prescott,  Arizona's  Army  Guard,  con- 
ducted a  highway  antilitter  drive,  an 
antidrug  program,  a  Christmas  collection 
campaign,  sponsored  a  Little  League 
baseball  team,  a  Halloween  party,  and 
assisted  in  building  a  youth  center  gym. 

The  Naval  Reserve  in  Illinois  bene- 
fited more  than  8,000  youths  and  1,200 
adults  by  supporting  Explorer  Scouts, 
conducting  crash  and  rescue  demonstra- 
tions for  more  than  30  local  fire  depart- 
ments, assisting  Scout  camps  and  even 
hosting  the  national  model  airplane  meet. 

Other  Guard  and  Reserve  units  from 
Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  to  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  from  Ponce,  P.R.,  to  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  to  McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Wash., 
made  equally  impressive  marks  with 
their  own  programs.  Right  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  National  Guard 
conducted  its  annual  youth  leaders 
camp,  a  program  which  provides  170 
youths,  representing  a  cross  section  of 
the  commimity,  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn  and  practice  basic  principles  of 
leadership  in  a  wholesome  multiracial, 
outdoor  atmosphere. 

Space  and  time  do  not  permit  a  com- 
plete recitation  of  the  accomplishments 
of  every  Guard  and  Reserve  unit  over 
the  past  year.  It  sufBces  to  say,  however, 
that  had  every  segment  of  our  society 
contributed  in  like  manner,  this  Nation 
would  be  considerably  further  along  in 
Its  efforts  to  achieve  those  goals  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will  so  earnestly  seek 
to  Improve  the  American  way  of  life  for 
all. 

The  military  is  ofttimes  criticized  be- 
cause it  has  been  called  upon  to  repre- 
sent our  Nation  in  missions  that  are  al- 
ways popular  today. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that  an- 
other side  of  the  military — composed  of 
citizens  of  your  and  my  community  who 
stand  ready  and  alert  within  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  components — be  recognized 
for  their  selfless,  altruistic  acts  toward 
their  fellow  man. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  tell  you  of  these  proud  moments  in  the 
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lives  of  our  military  men  and  women — 
people  whose  dedicatitm  is  too  often  ig- 
nored and  rarely  complimented  in  these 
times.  And  I  am  confident  all  Americans 
will  join  in  extending  a  heartfelt  "Well 
done!"  on  this  occasion. 


May  17,  1972 


LEGAL  DIMENSIONS  OP  THE  NIXON 
BUSING  PROPOSAL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  a  very  thorough 
memorandimi  of  law  concerning  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  bills  on  the  subject  of  bus- 
ing, H.R.  13915  and  H.R.  13916.  The 
memorandum  was  prepared  by  students 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  Black  Law  Stu- 
dents Association.  I  congratulate  the 
students  for  a  job  very  well  done. 

I  have  repeatedly  voiced  my  very 
strong  objections  to  the  President's  pro- 
posals on  policy  grounds.  This  legisla- 
tion would  turn  the  clock  back  and 
would  destroy  many  of  the  gains  which 
we  have  made  in  the  desegregation  of 
education.  It  indicates  a  total  lack  of 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  equality  in  education. 

In   order   to   provide   my   colleagues 
with  a  thorough  legal  analysis  of  this 
legislation,  I  insert  here  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum. 
Tiu  Legal  Dimensions  op  the  Nixoiv  Busing 

Proposal 

(By  La  veil  Jackson,  Henry  Melchor,  Michael 

Peay,  and  VlrgU  Roberts) 

PAKT    I 

The  opportiuUty  of  education,  where  the 
state  has  undertaken  to  provide  it,  must  be 
made  available  to  aU  on  equal  terms.  Today, 
the  constitutional  principle  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  education  provided  by  the  State 
must  be  made  available  to  all  on  an  equal 
basis  Is  firmly  established.  The  landmark 
case  In  this  is,  of  course,  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  347  U.S.  483  (1954).  Brovm  was 
actually  a  consolidation  of  four  cases  heard 
together  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  plain- 
tiffs In  the  four  cases  were  Black  children 
who  had  been  denied  admission  to  state 
public  schools  attended  by  white  children 
under  state  laws  which  required  or  permitted 
racial  segregation.  There  had  been  findings 
In  the  lower  courts  that  the  "Black"  and 
"White"  schools  Involved  had  been  "equal- 
ized," or  were  being  "equalized."  with  re- 
spect to  buildings,  curricula,  qualifications 
and  salaries  of  teachers,  and  other  tangible 
factors.  Thus,  the  Court  was  presented  with 
the  question: 

"Does  segregation  of  children  In  public 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even 
though  the  physical  facilities  and  other 
'tangible'  factors  may  be  equal,  deprive  the 
children  of  the  minority  group  of  equal  edu- 
cation opportunities?"  Id.  at  493. 

The  Court  concluded,  in  answering  the 
question,  that  "separate  educational  facili- 
ties are  inherently  unequal.  Therefore  .  .  . 
the  plaintiffs  and  others  similarly  situated 
are  by  reason  of  the  segregation  .  .  .  com- 
plained of.  deprived  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment."  Id.  at  495 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  when  the 
Court  made  its  decision  in  Brown  it  took 


cognizance  of  the  Importance  of  education 
to  our  society.  The  Court  wrote : 

"Today,  education  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. It  is  required  in  the  performance  of 
our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even 
services  in  the  armed  forces.  ...  In  these 
days.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  child  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  succeed  In  life  if  he 
is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education. 
Such  an  opportunity,  where  the  State  has 
undertaken  to  provide  it,  Is  a  right  which 
must  be  made  available  to  all  on  equal 
terms."  Id.  at  493. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Brovm  there  have  been 
numerous  casses  holding  that  to  separate 
Black  and  White  children  in  the  public 
schools,  on  the  basis  of  race,  is  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  For  example, 
in  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  1  (1958),  the 
Court  recogmzed  that  state  support  of  segre- 
gated schools  through  any  arrangement, 
management,  funds,  or  property  could  not 
be  squared  with  the  mandate  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  that  no  state  shall  deny 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  any  person 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  The 
Court  went  on  to  hold  that  the  right  of  a 
student  not  to  be  segregated  on  racial 
grrounds  in  public  schools  was  so  funda- 
mental and  pervasive  that  it  was  embraced 
in  the  concept  of  due  process  of  law. 

The  unconstitutionality  of  the  operation 
of  dual  school  systems  based  on  race  or  color 
was  also  recognized  in  United  States  v.  Loui- 
siana, 364  U.S.  500  (1960);  Boiling  v.  Sharpe, 
347  US.  497  (1954);  Watson  v.  Memphis.  373 
U.S.  526  (1963);  Goss  v.  Board  of  Education, 
373  U.S.  683  (1963);  Rogers  v.  Paul,  382  U.S. 
198  (1966);  Green  v.  County  School  Board, 
391  U.S.  430  ( 1968) ;  United  States  v.  Mont- 
gomery County  Board  of  Education.  396  U.S. 
225  (1969);  and  Northcross  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 397  U.S.  232  (1970),  to  name  just  a 
few  cases. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  stated  that  today, 
eighteen  years  after  the  Brovm  decision,  no 
constitutional  principle  is  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  the  one  which  outlaws  racial 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  as  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  iinder  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution.» 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  Brown  and 
the  other  cases  cited  above  found  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  under  the  laws  gueu-anteed 
by  all  persons  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
where  dual  school  systems  were  maintained. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  hold  that  de 
facto  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race  in  the 
public  schools  is  a  denial  of  equal  protection 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.'  But  In 
the  recent  case  of  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  VS.  1, 
the  Court  Intimated  that  In  the  future  the 
equal  protection  clause  would  require  deseg- 
regation of  the  schools  in  states  which  for- 
merly practiced  de  jure  racial  segregation,  as 
well  as  desegregation  in  those  states  which 
practice  de  facto  segregation. 

Congress  should  not  declare  a  moratorium 
on  busing  and  thereby  attempt  to  restrict 
the  historic  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
use  equitable  remedies  In  enforcing  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. To  do  so  would  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  and  precipitate  a  con- 
stitutional crisis. 

The  principle  of  separation  of  powers  of 
government  is  fundamental  to  the  American 
constitutional  system.  Philosophically  and 
realistically  the  body  politic  is  an  absolute 
despotism.    Thus,    when    all    governmental 
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power  from  the  body  politic  Is  placed  to  the 
hands  of  an  individual  or  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Individual  becomes  a  despot  (no 
matter  how  enlightened)  and  the  govern- 
ment totalitarian.  It  wa5  this  fear  of  deapot- 
Ism  coupled  with  the  de&ire  to  "secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty"  that  led  the  framers 
of  the  American  Constitution  to  divide  the 
government  into  three  branches — ^legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial. 

Madison,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, expressed  the  views  held  by  many  of 
his  colleagues  In  Federalist  Papers,  No.  47. 
There  he  argued  stringently  for  the  adoption 
of  the  then  recently  drafted  American  Con- 
stitution with  Its  separation  of  powers.  He 
wrote,  in  Federalist  Papers.  No.  47: 

"The  accumulation  of  all  powers.  Legis- 
lative. Executive,  and  Judiciary,  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few  or  many,  imd 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronoimced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny." 

The  theory  of  separation  of  powers  advo- 
cated by  the  framers  and  embodied  In  the 
United  States  Constitution  Is  rather  simple. 
Each  branch  of  government  is  coequal  and 
independent.  See  Humphrey's  Executor  v. 
United  States,  295  U.S.  602  (1936).  Moreover, 
each  branch  and  the  officers  of  each  branch 
ai«  limited  to  exercising  only  the  powers  ot 
function*  assigned  to  that  branch.  Thus, 
there  is  a  system  of  "checks  and  balances." 
For  whenever  one  branch  of  government  ven- 
tures beyond  its  constitutionally  granted 
authority,  the  other  two  branches  can  act 
to  bring  the  "wayward"  branch  into  line.  In 
this  manner,  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power, 
the  chief  characteristics  and  evil  of  tyran- 
nical forms  of  government,  is  never  vested  In 
any  one  department  of  government. 

Through  the  years  numerous  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  been  Instrumental  In 
preventing  encroachments  by  one  depart- 
ment into  the  functions  of  another  depart- 
ment. In  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1  (1849), 
the  Court  refused  to  get  involved  in  what 
was  essentially  a  legislative  function,  namely 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  stat« 
had  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
Court  in  Youngstown  Sheet  if  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  VS.  679  (1952),  prevented  the 
executive  from  performing  the  legislative  act 
of  confiscation.  A  final  example  is  Quinn  ▼. 
United  States.  349  U.S.  155  (1956).  In  tiiat 
case  the  Court  limited  the  invesUgatlve  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress.  The  Court  stated: 

"IT] he  power  to  investigate,  broad  as  It 
may  be,  is  also  subject  to  recognized  limita- 
tions. .  .  .  |T)he  power  to  investigate  must 
not  be  confused  with  any  of  the  powers  of 
law  enforcement;  those  powers  are  assigned 
under  our  Constitution  to  tlie  Executive  and 
the  JudicUry."  Id.  at  161. 

See  also  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  103  UJ3. 
168(1880). 

Today,  despite  the  long  American  constitu- 
tional history  of  separation  of  powers,  the 
President  Is  attempting  to  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  governmental  power  established 
by  the  Constitution.  The  executive  branch 
of  the  government  Is  in  disagreement  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Coiu^  has 
exercised  its  Judicial  power  to  enforce  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution.  Consequently, 
the  executive  is  endeavoring  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  Congress  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  Judiciary  from  enforcing  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  minority  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

If  the  President  Is  successful  in  his  at- 
teir^t  to  ignore  the  counsel  of  such  political 
philosophers  as  Aristotle,  Montesquieu,  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson,  a  severe  blow  will  have 
been  struck  against  representative  democ- 
ncf.  Tba  FMatdenttal  bid  to  thwart  the 
businc  propoaals  of  the  Supreme  Court  waA 
lower  fedKsI  eoorta  aerrea  only  to  a^gnwate 
a  grtenuioe  whlob  oclKlnaUy  helped  apeik  the 
AaMrtean  Be«talutloB  neeilj  two  oeoturtaa 
i«o.  Zbe  DeeUcatloa  of  Independenoe.  la 
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listing  the  grievances  of  the  colonists  against 
the  Klag  of  England,  states: 

"The  history  of  the  present  King  ef  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations.  ...  He  has  made  judges  de- 
pendent upon  his  will  alone." 

The  colonists  did  not  forget  the  evils  of 
a  judiciary  influenced  by  the  executive.  Thus, 
when  the  Constitution  was  drafted  safe- 
guards were  placed  into  the  document  to 
prevent  the  judiciary  from  being  "depend- 
ent" on  other  branches  of  the  government. 
Article  m  of  the  Constitution  provides,  for 
example,  that  judges  of  aU  federal  courta 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  life,  during  good 
behavior,  and  that  their  compensation  can- 
not be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
In  office. 

In  response  to  political  pressure  the  Presi- 
dent now  is  proposing  "a  moratorium  on  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  desegregation."  (Bus- 
ing, as  discussed  elsewhere  In  this  memoran- 
dum, has  been  ordered  by  a  number  of 
courts  as  a  means  of  remedying  the  effects  of 
unconstitutional  behavior  on  the  part  of 
many  states.)  This  "moratorium"  would  lie 
achieved  by  act  of  Congress.  In  other  words. 
If  the  proposed  legislation  were  enacted. 
Congress  and  the  President  would  be  at- 
tempting to  prohibit  the  Judiciary  from  en- 
forcing the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  it  applies  to  ed- 
ucation. This  would  be  the  case  since  in 
many  states  equal  educational  opportunity 
can  be  achieved  only  If  schools  are  deseg- 
regated by  busing.  Such  action  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment would  be  a  clear  attempt  to  usurp  the 
functions  and  power  of  the  Judiciary. 

Article  ni  of  the  Constitution  expressly 
reserves  aU  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  government  to  the  federal  covirts.  The 
article  states: 

"Section  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish .  .  .  Section  2.  The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  aris- 
ing under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  Treaties." 

It  Is  clear  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  resides  with  the  federal  courts.  If  Con- 
gress and  the  President  attempt  to  usurp 
that  power,  a  constitutional  crisis  will  arise. 
The  coxirts  can  only  Interpret  the  law,  the 
President  must  enforce  the  law.  Suppose 
Congress  passes  a  law  calling  for  a  "mora- 
torium" on  busing  and  the  Court  declares 
it  unconstitutional.  Will  the  President  say, 
"The  Court  has  made  its  decision,  now  let 
t^em  enforce  it"?  Will  law  and  order  be  en- 
cc  iraged,  or  will  people  lose  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  legal  order?  To  whom  should  the 
American  people  listen:  the  courts.  Con- 
gress, or  the  President? 

One  can  readily  imagine  that  the  loyal- 
ties of  the  American  people  would  be  greatly 
divided.  Some  will  favor  busing  and  adher- 
ence to  court  orders.  Others  will  refuse  to 
abide  by  court  decisions  knowing  that  they 
are  taking  a  position  officially  adopted  by 
Congress.  Only  the  Congress  can  prevent  the 
growth  of  national  discord  over  the  mean- 
ing and  enforcement  of  the  Constitution. 
This  discord  can  be  prevented  by  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  join  the  Presidential  attempt 
to  usurp  judicial  power. 

PAST  U 

The  question  to  be  discussed  in  this  Part 
is  as  follows:  Are  the  oonstitutlonal  stand- 
ards for  upholding  the  right  to  equal  educa- 
tloniU  opjJortunlty  satisfied  by  the  proposed 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1972 
and  the  Student  Transportation  Moratorium 
Act  of  1872? 

The  constitutional  standards  for  uphold- 
ing the  right  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity have  been  estaMlahed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  SUtes.  In  1964  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  decided  that  ".  .  .  flit  Is 
doubtful  that  any  child  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  succeed  In  life  if  he  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  an  education.  Such  an 
opportunity,  where  the  state  has  undertaken 
to  provide  it,  is  a  right  which  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms."  Broum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  847  VS.  483.  493.  In 
establishing  equal  educational  opportunity 
as  a  constitutional  right,  the  Court  held 
that  racial  segregation  in  the  field  of  public 
education  was  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  explicitly  overruled  the 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  announced 
in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  UJ8.  637,  and  stated 
that  "(sleparate  educational  facilities  are 
inherently  unequal."  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, supra,  at  495. 

To  effectuate  these  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, the  Court  authorized  the  federal  dis- 
trict courts  "to  take  such  proceedings  and 
enter  such  orders  and  decrees  consistent  with 
this  opinion  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
admit  to  public  schools  on  a  raciaUy  non- 
discriminatory basis  with  all  deliberate 
speed  the  parties  to  these  cases."  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  394.  301.  The 
district  courts  were  to  take  these  cases  under 
their  equity  Jurisdiction  and  to  eliminate  ob- 
stacles "in  a  systematic  and  effective  man- 
ner."  taking  into  account  the  public  inter- 
est but  not  allowing  the  "vitality  of  these 
constitutional  principles"  to  yield  to  public 
disagreement  with  them.  The  "with  all  de- 
liberate speed"  requirement  was  amenable 
to  "good  faith"  compliance  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 
349  VS.  294,  300.  InltiaUy  the  burden  was 
upon  the  Individual  aggrieved  parties  to  seek 
relief  in  the  district  courts,  and  the  defend- 
ant school  boards  were  required  to  present 
plans  for  achieving  a  racially  nondiscrimi- 
natory school  system.  Subsequently,  the 
Court  prohibited  racial  segregation  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  denial  of  due  process  of  law  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  The  constitutional  duty  of  the 
states  imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  Imposed  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Boiling  r. 
Slmrpe,  347  U.S.  487  (1964). 

Evasive  desegregation  plans,  controversy 
over  what  constituted  "state  action"  to  dem- 
onstrate a  Fourteenth  Amendment  viola- 
tion, and  the  indecisive  "good  faith"  and 
"with  all  deliberate  speed"  requirements  pro- 
duced prolonged  delay  in  school  desegrega- 
tion. Absent  a  finding  of  purposeful  activity 
on  the  part  of  school  boards  with  the  aim 
of  maintaining  segregated  schools,  there  was 
no  affirmative  duty  on  school  boards  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  integration  within 
public  schools.  Bell  t.  School  City  of  Gary, 
Inc..  324  F.2d  208.  cert,  denied,  377  U.S.  924. 
However,  the  defective  plans  and  delays  in 
achieving  "racially  nondiscriminatory  school 
systems"  required  a  re-evaluation  of  the 
standards  by  which  desegregation  was  to  be 
effectuated. 

In  1968  the  Supreme  Court  overruled  a 
"freedom-of-cbolce"  plan  because  it  was  in- 
effective. The  Court  stated: 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to 
oome  forward  with  a  plan  that  promisee 
realistically  to  work,  and  promises  realisti- 
cally to  work  note.  The  obligation  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  ...  is  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  a  proposed  plan  in  achieving  desegrega- 
tion. ...  It  is  iitcumbent  upon  the  district 
oourt  to  weigh  th&t  claim  11  light  of  the 
facts  at  hand  and  in  light  of  any  alternatives 
which  may  be  shown  a*  feasible  and  more 
promising  in  their  effectiveness.  **  Green  v. 
County  Seiiool  Bomrd,  381  U.S.  4S0,  4S9. 

The  Court  also  noted  that  the  general 
experience  txMllcated  that  "freedom  of 
choice''  was  an  Ineffeetlre  tool  for  deseg- 
regation altboogh  «  might  prore  useful  In 
certain  iBstancea.  Oreen  ▼.  Cottnty  Seftoot 
Board,  supra,  at  440. 
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More  importsntly,  the  Supreme  Court  bad 
cbarge<!  district  courts  to  actively  aseees  de- 
segregation plana  before  tbeir  Implementa- 
tion. Feasibility  and  realizabllity  were  added 
to  effectiveness  as  tbe  criteria  for  such  plans. 
Alternatives  which  more  closely  approached 
these  criteria  were  to  be  given  foremost  con- 
sideration. In  addition,  the  "with  all  delib- 
erate speed"  requirement  was  replaced  by 
a  demand  that  plans  be  designed  to  work 
■"now."  In  1968  the  Court  held  that  "con- 
tinued operation  of  segregated  schools  under 
a  standard  of  allowing  'all  deliberate  speed' 
for  desegregation  is  no  longer  constitutional- 
ly permissible."  Alexander  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, 396  U.S.  19,  20.  That  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  could  be  coUusively 
denied  and  delayed  became  increasingly  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Court. 

In  1971  the  Court  added  the  term  "rea- 
sonableness" to  the  criteria  de&ning  the 
equitable  remedial  solutions  available  to  the 
courts,  but  it  stressed  substance  and  the 
"basic  fairness  Inherent  in  equity"  over 
semantics  as  the  governing  factors.  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
402  n.S.  1,  31.  In  outlining  the  efforts  which 
might  be  necessary  to  overcome  constitu- 
tional violations  in  educational  opportunity 
because  of  state-enforced  discrimination,  the 
Court  stated : 

"The  remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be 
administratively  awkward,  inconvenient,  and 
even  bizarre  in  some  situations  and  may  im- 
pose burdens  on  some:  but  all  awkwardness 
and  inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
Interim  period  when  remedial  adjustments 
are  being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
systems."  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1.:  28." 

After  the  Swann  decision,  the  standards 
for  a  Judicial  remedy  against  segregation  in 
public  education  were  ( 1 )  reasonableness; 
(2)  feastbillty:  (3)  reallzabUlty;  and  (4)  ef- 
fectiveness. The  district  courts  were  com- 
missioned to  actively  weigh  desegregation 
plans  against  these  standards  and  "the  basic 
fairness  Inherent  In  equity.'  The  "with  all 
deliberate  speed"  requirement  was  discred- 
ited constitutionally,  and  decrees  providing 
remedy  to  the  denial  of  equal  educational 
oppor;.unity  were  to  become  effective  im- 
mediately. All  available  techniques  were  to 
be  considered  by  the  district  courts.  Davi3  v. 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  402  U.S.  33, 
37. 

In  the  light  of  the  standards  outlined  by 
the  Supreme  Coxu-t  of  the  United  States  for 
Implementing  desegregation,  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1972  and  the  Student  Trans- 
portation Moratoriimi  Act  ol  1972  do  not 
uphold  the  constitutional  prohibition  on 
racial  segregation  in  public  education  as  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  law  and  due 
process. 

The  sections  of  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1972  which  pertain  to  the 
remedies  available  for  correcting  segregation 
do  not  violate  the  definitive  standards  out- 
lined by  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  to  the 
extent  that  these  provisions  affect  the  ability 
of  the  courts  to  consider  the  remedies  pro- 
vided and  the  remedies  available  within  their 
equity  powers,  the  bill  restricts  the  discretion 
which  has  traditionally  attached  to  equity 
jurisdiction. 

Section  402  outlines  the  privity  within 
which  specific  remedies  must  be  considered 
upon  a  finding  of  deiUal  of  equal  educational 
opportunity.  The  court  Is  required  to  make  a 
specific  finding  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
each  remedy  and  to  apply  the  first  remedy  or 
combination  of  remedies  which  would  correct 
the  denial.  To  be  considered  In  order  the  rem- 
edies are:  (1)  neighborhood  school  (closest  to 
residence)  noting  capacity  and  natural  phys- 
ical barriers;  (2)  neighborhood  schools  not- 
ing only  capacity;  (3)  voluntary  transfer  out 
of  a  school  In  which  the  majority  of  tbe  stu- 
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dents  are  of  one's  own  race;  (4)  revised  or 
newly  created  attendance  zones  or  grade 
structures  (within  transportation  limita- 
tions); (6)  construction  of  new  schools  or 
closing  inferior  schools;  (6)  construction  of 
educational  centers;  or  (7)  any  other  educa- 
tionally sound  and  administratively  feasible 
plan  (within  transportation  limitations). 

The  transportation  limitations  mentioned 
are  found  in  §  403  which  prevents  implemen- 
tation of  any  plan  requiring  increased  trans- 
portation over  the  average  number  of  stu- 
dents or  the  average  daily  distance  for  tbe 
preceding  year  unless  there  was  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  this  plan  alone 
would  provide  an  adequate  remedy  despite 
the  provisions  In  i  402,  supra.  In  addition  the 
appellate  court  is  required  to  grant  a  stay 
over  an  order  directing  a  transportation  plan 
exceeding  such  limitations  if  the  defendant 
appeals. 

Thus  the  proposed  bill  has  not  removed  any 
of  the  remedies  presently  available  to  a  party 
denied  equal  educational  opportunity  and  it 
has  not  altered  the  constitutional  standards 
outlined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  does 
propose  to  alter  the  equity  power  of  the  fed- 
eral courts.  The  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  349  U.S.  294,  300,  had  cited  the 
equity  powers  under  which  it  authorized  dis- 
trict courts  to  remedy  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

"The  essence  of  equity  jurisdiction  has 
been  the  power  of  the  Chancellor  to  do  equity 
and  to  mould  each  decree  to  the  necessities  of 
the  particular  case.  Flexibility  rather  than 
rigidity  has  distinguished  it.  The  qualities  of 
mercy  and  practicality  have  made  equity  the 
Instrument  of  nice  adjustment  and  recon- 
ciliation between  tbe  public  Interest  and 
private  needs  as  well  as  between  competing 
private  claims."  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles,  321  U.S. 
321,  329-30,  cited  in  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  VS.  1. 
15.  In  the  Sicann  decision,  the  Court  rejected 
an  argument  that  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  {2000(c)  limited  the 
equity  powers  of  the  federal  courts.  If  this  is 
the  Intent  of  the  President's  proposed  biU,  as 
it  is  clearly  the  effect,  there  is  an  Issue  of 
separation  of  powers.* 

The  Student  Transportation  Moratorium 
Act  of  1972  proposes  a  stay  for  one  year  on 
the  implementation  of  any  desegregation  or- 
der from  a  federal  court  which  requires  such 
transportation  of  students  as  was  not  in 
existence  prior  to  the  order  or  until  Congress 
provides  an  alternative  remedy  to  end  segre- 
gation. This  proposal  removes  for  one  year 
the  affirmative  constitutional  duty  of  a 
school  board  to  remove  the  vestiges  of  racial 
segregation  In  public  education  if  trans- 
portation is  required  to  effectively  Imple- 
ment desegregation  in  a  particular  situation. 
More  importantly,  the  bill  prolongs  the  denial 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  to  those 
students  for  whom  transportation  may  pro- 
vide the  only  realistic,  feasible,  reasonable  or 
effective  remedy  to  segregation.  In  addition,  a 
moratorium  on  transportation  which  re- 
moves for  a  year  or  any  period  of  time  the 
courts'  ability  to  consider  all  the  alterna- 
tive remedies  to  segregation  Implies  a  return 
to  the  doctrine  of  "with  all  deliberate  speed" 
to  the  extent  It  forecloses  an  effective  remedy 
and  this  doctrine  has  been  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  constitutionally  de- 
fective. "The  importance  of  bus  transporta- 
tion as  a  normal  and  accepted  tool  of  edu- 
cational policy  Is  readily  discernible  .  .  .  An 
objection  to  transportation  of  students  may 
have  validity  when  the  time  or  distance  of 
travel  is  so  great  as  to  either  risk  the  health 
of  the  children  or  significantly  Impinge  on 
the  educational  process."  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education.  402  U.S.  1, 
30-31. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  to  whatever  ex- 
tent transportation  provides  an  effective 
remedy  to  segregation  In  public  education, 
it  la  an  alternative  to  be  considered  by  the 
federal  courts.  To  whatever  extent  It  is  the 
most  effective  remedy  before  the  court  in  a 
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particular  situation  of  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity,  transportation  Is  con- 
stitutionally required. 

PAST  nx 

The  question  of  Congressional  control  over 
the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  Is  multi- 
faceted  and  complex.  This  is  an  area  of  the 
American  legal  system  which  has  seen  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  conflict.  The  view  that 
Article  III  of  the  federal  Constitution  casts 
an  obligation  on  the  Congress  to  endow  fed- 
eral courts  with  the  full  scope  of  federal 
judicial  power  was  rejected  in  the  framing 
of  the  first  Judiciary  Act.  See  Warren,  New 
Light  on  the  History  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Act  of  1769.  37  Harv.  L.  Rev.  49  (1923).  The 
test  of  the  article  places  a  mandatory  obliga- 
tion upon  Congress;  Its  obligatory  force  Is  so 
imperative  that  Congress  could  not,  without 
being  derelict  in  its  duty,  have  refused  to 
carry  it  to  operation.  "The  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  In  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish."  V.S.  Const.  Art.  HI,  §  1.  Be 
this  power  as  it  may,  the  question  posed  is 
whether  Congress  could  have  lawfully  refused 
to  create  a  Supreme  Court,  or  to  vest  in  It 
the  constitutional  jurisdiction. 

To  logically  follow,  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  vest  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  would  be  a  duty  to  vest  the  whole 
Judicial  power.  Put  another  way,  the  lan- 
guage, if  imperative  as  to  one  part.  Is  Im- 
perative as  to  all.  If  it  were  otherwise,  this 
anomaly  would  exist:  Congress  might  refuse 
to  vest  the  Jurisdiction  in  any  one  class  of 
cases  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  and 
thereby  defeat  tbe  Jurisdiction  to  all,  for  the 
Constitution  has  not  singled  out  any  class 
upon  which  Congress  is  bound  to  act  In  pref- 
erence to  others : 

"If  Congress  possess  any  discretion  on  this 
subject,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  judiciary,  as 
a  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government, 
may,  at  the  will  of  Congress,  be  annihilated, 
or  stripped  of  all  its  important  jurisdiction; 
for,  if  the  discretion  exists,  no  one  can  say 
in  what  manner,  or  at  what  time,  or  under 
what  circumstances  it  may,  or  ought  to  be, 
exercised.  The  whole  argument,  upon  which 
such  an  Interpretation  has  been  attempted 
to  be  maintained,  is  that  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  shall  be  vested,  Is  not  Impera- 
tive, but  simply  indicates  the  future  tense. 
This  Interpretation  has  been  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  solemn  deliberation." 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  304 
(1816). 

Congress  Is  bound  to  establish  some  in- 
ferior courts  in  which  to  vest  all  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which,  under  the  Constitution,  Is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
which  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  take  origi- 
nal cognizance.  Congress  might  establish  on? 
or  more  inferior  courts;  Congress  might  par- 
cel out  the  jurisdiction  among  such  courts, 
from  time  to  time,  at  its  pleasure.  But,  to 
be  sure,  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  should  at  all  times  be  vested, 
either  in  an  original  or  appellate  form,  in 
some  courts  created  under  Congressional  au- 
thority. 

An  observation  of  Article  III,  S  2  of  the 
Constitution  reveals  an  Imperative  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  employed.  The 
words  are  "the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
.  .  ."  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  argviment 
that  this  phrase  is  equivalent  to  the  words 
"may  extend,"  and  that  "extend"  means  to 
widen  to  new  cases  not  previously  within 
the  scope  of  the  power.  However,  such  a  con- 
tention does  not  logically  weigh  in  the  bal- 
ance. To  accept  that  this  was  not  an  absolute 
power  would  lead  to  an  unwieldy  construction 
of  the  courts'  powers.  The  primary  case  out- 
lining the  authority  of  Congress  vis-a-vis  the 
federal  courts  is  Ex  parte  McCardle,  74  UJ3. 
(7  Wall.)  606  (1869).  Under  the  post-ClvU 
War  Reconstruction  Act,  Congress  Imposed 
military  governments  on  a  large  nimiber  of 
the  former  Confederate  states.  McCardle  was 
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a  Mississippi  newspaper  editor  to  military 
custody  on  charges  of  publishing  "Incendi- 
ary and  libelous  articles."  After  being  de- 
nied a  habeas  corpus  peUtton.  he  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  After  arguments  had 
been  heard  on  the  merits.  Congress  stepped 
in  to  pass  tbe  Act  of  March  27.  1868.  -That 
law  stated  that  so  much  of  the  1867  Act' 
"as  authorized  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  exercise  of  any 
such  jurisdiction  by  said  Supreme  Court,  on 
appeals  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter 
be  taken  and  the  same  Is  hereby  repealed. 
This  effectively  withdrew  the  Supreme 
Cort'a  appeUata  jurisdiction. 

The  UcCardle  decision  prescribed  the  role 
of  Congress  to  have  plenary  power  to  limit 
federal  jurisdiction  when  the  consequence  is 
merely  to  force  proceedings  to  be  brought,  if 
at  all  in  a  state  court.  Much  mental  gym- 
nastics have  been  devoted  to  this  question; 
the  moat  coherent  and  logical  argument  was 
advanced  by  Professor  Henry  Hart.  Professor 
Hart's  thesis  is  that  most  interpreters  read 
McCardle  too  broadly.  That  is  to  say  in  meas- 
uring the  worth  of  McCardle  one  m\ist  be 
mindful  that  an  undisciplined  interpretation 
of  the  case  vrould  threaten  to  destroy  the 
essential  role  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Upon 
closer  scrutiny  It  Is  clear  that  this  Is  a  re- 
sult which  McCardle  carefully  avoided.  For 
Instance,  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  were  stIU  open  to  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  co'uld  stUl  entertain 
petitions  for  writs  which  were  filed  with  the 
Court  In  the  first  Instance.  Ex  parte  Xerger, 
75  U.S.  (8  Wall.)  85  (1869).  Hart  stresses 
that  McCardle  should  not  t)e  read  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  Supreme  Court  attempting  to 
be  an  architect  of  its  own  doom. 

The  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act'  Is  a  more  re- 
cent  statutory  example   of   the  manner   In 
which  Congress  validly  may  define  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts.  This  legislation 
narrowly  restricted  the  authority  of  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  restraining 
order  or  %  temporary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion in  "a  case  involving  or  growing  out  of 
a  labor  dispute,"  and  provided  that  "yellow 
dog"  contracts  "shaU  not  be  enforceable  In 
any  court  of  the  United  States  and  shall  not 
afford  any  basis  for  the  granUng  of  legal 
or  eqviltable  relief  by  any  such  court."  The 
Act  was  drawn  ««  a  limitation  of  the  "jiuis- 
dlction"  of  the  courts.  However,  there  is  a 
notable  distinction  between  present  attempts 
to  restrict  through  legislation  the  power  of 
federal  courts  to  issue  busing  orders,  and 
the  scope  of  Norrts-LaQuardla :  the  latter  act 
did  not  challenge  the  dignity  of  a  constltu- 
tlonal  claim.  The  Intent  of  NorrU-LaGuardia 
is  not  to  Impinge  upon  the  assertion  of  con- 
stitutional claims,  but  to  create  a  new  forum 
(namely,     the     National    Labor    Relations 
Board)    for   the   adjudication    of   statutory 
rights.    The    current    legislative    proposals, 
however,  oonstltute  direct  threats  to  con- 
stitutional rights  announced  by  th*  Supreme 
Court. 

Any  attempt  by  Congress  to  undermine 
the  remedy  fashioned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  an  empty  one  if  Congress  Itself  cannot 
propose  an  effective  remedy  for  unequal  edu- 
cational opix>rtunltle8.  In  a  democratic 
country  operating  under  a  system  of  limited 
governmental  power,  there  could  be  no  great- 
er unseemly  sight  than  the  specter  of  its 
courts  standing  powerless  to  prevent  a  clear 
transgression  by  the  government  of  a 
constitutional  right  of  a  person  or  group 
with  standing  to  assert  It.  Cf.  Crowell  v.  Ben- 
son, 285  UJ3.  22;  Bfrens  v.  Six  Unknown 
Narcotic*  Agents.  409  F.2d  718.  See  also  Case 
Co.  T.  Bonk,  847  UJ8.  426  (example  of  a  case 
In  which  the  Court  was  willing  to  Imply  a 
remedy  In  order  to  effectuate  a  right  or  duty 
deoUrad  by  Oongreaa) . 
Th*  quaatlon  at  Congressional  power  waa 

RMtnotes  At  end  of  utlde. 
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similarly  contended  with  In  Locfcerty  ▼.  Fhtt- 
lips,  319  U.S.  182  (1943).  ooerrulcd,  Yakna  ▼. 
United  States.  321  VB.  414  (1944).  Thte  case 
Involved  a  suit  by  wholesale  meat  dealers  in 
a  federal  district  court  In  New  Jersey  to  re- 
strain   the    United    States    Attorney    from 
prosecuUng  pending  and  prospective  crim- 
inal proceedings  for  violations  of  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.   169,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  prices  for  specified  cuts  of  beef. 
It  was  alleged  that  in  view  of  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  regulation,  the  Act  as  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  denied  due  process  of  law  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  that  the 
Act  Involved  an  unconstitutional  delegation 
of  legislative  power  to  the  administrator  of 
the  Act.  Congress  gave  the  administrative 
"Emergency  Court"  (and  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  review  of  decisions  by  the  "Emergency 
Court")   equity  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  the 
enforcement  of  price  orders  under  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act.  At  the  same  time  it 
withdrew  that  jurisdiction  from  every  other 
federal  and  state  court.  In  contrast  to  Nix- 
on's antl-buslng  proposal.  Congress  in  this 
Instance  established  a  court  with  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  hear  constitutional  claims  re- 
garding disputes  on  the  grounds  that  the 
federal  courts  did  not  have  the  power  to  en- 
join constitutional  claims.  More  importantly. 
Congress  set  up  interim  relief  so  that  all 
constitutional  claims  might  be  heard.  The 
authority    and    wisdom    to    determine    the 
remedy  waa  Impliedly  restored  to  the  courte. 
Katzenbaeh  v.  Morgan.  334  U.S.  641  (1966). 
which   Imputed   broad   power   to  Congress.' 
went  on  to  hold  that  a  constitutional  right 
may  not  be  abridged;  the  decision  amounted 
to  an  expansive  exercise  of  judicial  power  to 
Implement  a  constitutional  remedy.  The  case 
concerned  the  constitutionality  of  5  4(e)  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  law  pro- 
vided that  no  person  who  had  successfully 
completed  the  sbcth  primary  grade  in  a  pub- 
lic school  or  a  private  school  accredited  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  could  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election,  even 
If  the  language  of  instruction  In  such  school 
was  not  English.  The  Court  held  that  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  remove  the  states' 
literacy  requirements  in  order  to  sustain  the 
vitality  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fovu'teenth    Amendment.    A    notable    fact 
about  the  manner  In  which  Congress  acted 
In  Katsenbach  is  that  Congress  was  attempt- 
ing to  fashion  the  most  effective  means  of 
enforcing  the  Constitution;  Congress  did  not 
step  in  until  there  was  an  Immediate  threat 
to  constitutional  objectives.  Rather  than  be- 
ing a  regressive  action,  §  4(e)  granted  what 
Congress  considered  to  be  the  only  viable  ai»d 
effective  remedy  to  meet  the  constitutional 
goal. 

"Implication  of  a  private  right  of  action 
may  be  s\iggested  by  explicit  statutory  con- 
demnation of  certain  conduct  and  a  general 
grant  of  jurisdiction  to  enforce  liabilities 
created  by  statute  ...  or  from  such  consid- 
eration as  the  protection  Intended  by  the 
legislature  and  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
remedies  .  .  .  fully  to  achieve  that  end." 
Colonial  Realty  Corp.  v.  Bache  &  Co.,  358  F. 
2d  178. 

President  Nixon's  unprecedented  attempt 
apparently  argues  that  only  Congress  should 
decide  the  manner  through  which  a  consti- 
tutional right  may  be  enforced.  But  it  has 
been  the  traditional  role  of  the  Jtidiclary  to 
act  through  the  creation  of  remedies  In  order 
to  make  a  constitutional  right  more  than  an 
empty  shell  of  words.  See,  e.g..  Mapp  v.  Ohio, 
367  U.S.  643  (1961)  (formulation  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  of  evidence  to  prevent  illegal 
searches  and  seizures) .  In  the  present  busing 
controversy  the  courts  again  have  acted  to 
formulate  a  remedy:  their  considered  Judg- 
ment, reached  after  deliberating  upon  the 
arguments  of  all  Interested  parties.  Is  that 
busing  is  a  proper  and  potentially  effective 
vehicle  through  which  to  achieve  the  goals 
first  eUboratad  almost  two  decades  ago  in 
Brovn  v.  Boari  of  Education,  347  UJ3.  488 
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(tOS4).  This  Judgment  of  the  federal  coiirU 
has  marked  the  culmination  of  an  orderly 
judicial  process;  any  attempt  by  antl-buslng 
advocate*  to  disrupt  this  orderly  process  in 
ex  post  facto  fashion  must  be  made  to  meet 
a  heavy  burden  at  Juatlflcatlon.  Put  in  Its 
proper  perspective,  therefore,  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal at  the  very  least  must  demoi^strate  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  busing  and  must  show  that 
any  new  plan  to  effectuate  the  goals  of  Brown 
win  provide  a  proper  and  workable  remedy. 

It  can  be  cwicluded  that  effecUveness  la 
the  principle  which  decides  whether  the  leg- 
islature Is  promoting  or  abrogating  a  con- 
stitutional right.  The  Supreme  Court  to 
Miraruia  v.  Arizona,  384  VS.  436,  for  example, 
explicitly  noted: 

"Congress  and  the  states  are  free  to  de- 
velop their  own  satisfaction  tat  the  privi- 
lege [against  self-incrimination |,  so  long  aa 
they  are  as  fully  effective  as  those  [required 
by  the  Court]  in  informing  accused  persons 
of  their  right  of  silence  and  in  affording  a 
contlntious  opportunity  to  exercise  It." 

Of  course,  there  must  be  judicial  review 
of  any  new  methods  of  enforcement  to  en- 
sure that  the  constitutional  protection  has 
not  been  dUuted.  Marbury  v.  Madison.  1 
Cranch  1S7  (1803). 

Thus,  to  some,  of  course,  the  legislative 
and  executive  responsibility  to  Interpret  and 
apply  the  ConsUtutlon  does  require  them  to 
function  In  a  rather  Burkean  sense.  ThU 
responslblUty  forbids  President  Nixon  to 
reflect  every  whim  and  passion  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  commands  that  he 
take  account  of  the  "sober  second  thought." 
See  Store,  The  Common  Law  in  the  United 
States,  50  HarvX.Rev.  4.  25. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  judicial 
remedies,  the  case  of  Jacobs  v.  United  States. 
290  U.S.  13  (1933).  may  delineate  a  clearer 
example  of  a  constitutional  right  with  a 
necessarUy  implied  remedy.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  by  the  government  caused 
repeated  overflows  onto  the  plaintiff's  land; 
the  Court  found  this  to  be  a  taking  of  pri- 
vate propMty  for  a  public  use  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The  dam- 
ages remedy  was  Implied  from  the  constitu- 
tional right  Itself.  The  right  to  "just  com- 
pensation" can  scarcely  be  vindicated  other 
than  by  secxirlng  "Just  compensation."  Thus, 
the  Court  read  the  Fifth  Amendment  as 
self-executing,  creating  a  duty  to  pay  upon 
the  government  even  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization  for  suits  to 
enforce  the  right  to  Just  compensation. 
Jacobs  v.  United  States,  290  U.S.  13.  16 
(1933).  See  aUo  Week*  v.  United  States,  232 
U.S.  383  (1914)  (exclusionary  rule  enacted 
for  federal  courte);  Battagli*  v.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  169  F3d  254  (1948). 

In  conclusion  It  should  be  noted  that  to 
deny  effectiveness  to  this  Congressional  bus- 
ing proposal  is  not.  of  course,  to  disparage 
Congressional  assertion  of  authority  In  the 
area  of  clvU  rights.  The  denial  merely  rec- 
ognizes that  the  power  of  Congress  does  fall 
within  known  limits.  For,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  stated  in  his  dissent  m  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan,  884  U.8.  641.  670  (1966).  "jflederal 
authority,  legislative  no  less  than  Judicial. 
does  not  intrude  unless  there  has  been  a 
denial  of  state  actlcm  of  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment limitations,  in  this  Instance  a  denial 
of  equal  protection." 


PART   IV 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
the  landmark  decision  of  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  347  U.S.  483  (1954),  the  consti- 
tutional principle  that  state-Imposed  racial 
segregation  In  public  schools  Is  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
equal  protection  clause,  became  firmly  es- 
tablished. Thus,  so-called  de  jure  segrega- 
tion In  schools  was  outlawed. 

However,  the  geographical  Impact  of  that 
decision  both  within  and  beyond  the  con- 
text of  the  facta  involved  to  the  case  waa 
limited,  to  the  mato,  to  the  South,  which 
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bad  a  long'Standing  timdition  of  ftfflnn&tiv« 
8tat«  encouragement  of  racial  aegregatlon. 
In  effect,  Broton  and  Its  early  progeny  left 
Bo-called  de  facto  patterns  of  segregation  in 
the  North  essentially  unaffected. 

The  anomaly  which  immediately  sprang 
to  view  in  the  wake  of  Brown  was  that  the 
"root  and  branch"  elimination  of  the  evil — 
state-supported  segregation  in  schools — be- 
came a  singularly  heavy  burden  for  the 
South,  simply  because  of  historical-cultural- 
legal  fortuities,  while  placing  little  or  no  bur- 
den on  other  regions  in  which  the  evil  of 
segregation  was  equally  rampant,  albeit  for 
other  reasons. 

De  facto  segregation  is  generally  recog- 
nized within  the  educational  context  as  a 
situation  in  which  segregation  exists  as  a 
result  of  housing  and  other  patterns  or 
practices  which  (1)  do  not  bear  a  patent 
stamp  of  an  official  policy  of  segregation; 
(2)  are  characterized  by  a  discrete  inter- 
action of  private  and  ostensibly  benign  state 
conduct:  and  (3)  tend  to  racially  concen- 
trate residential  neighborhoods. 

As  a  consequence.  Northern  schools  which 
are  located  in  areas  of  significant  black  pop- 
ulation are  for  the  most  part  characterized 
by  "racial  Imbalance."  The  question  is  thxis 
presented:  What  constitutes  impermissible 
segregation  in  public  schools  in  the  North? 
Or  otherwise  posed,  do  Northern  school  dis- 
tricts have  an  equally  affirmative  constitu- 
tional duty  to  undo  patterns  of  segregation 
In  their  schools  as  the  Supreme  Court  held 
was  mandatory  upon  formerly  dual  school 
systems.  Green  v.  County  School  Board,  391 
VS.  430   (1968). 

The  question  has  found  various  responses 
In  the  federal  courts.  On  the  one  hand,  some 
circuits  have  not  found  an  affirmative  con- 
stitutional duty  absent  demonstrable  "state 
action,"  that  Is,  state  involvement  In  segrega- 
tion. Board  of  Education  v.  Dowell,  375  F.2d 
168  (10th  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  387  U.S.  931 
(1967);  Griggs  v.  Cook.  272  P.Supp.  163  (NJ>. 
Oa.),  aff-d,  384  F.2d  705  (5th  Clr.  1967).  On 
the  other  hand,  some  circuit  courts  have 
found  to  the  contrary.  Davis  v.  School  Dis- 
trict, 309  F.Supp.  734  (E J).  Mich.  1970) .  affd. 
443  F.2d  673  (6th  Clr.) ,  cert,  denied,  — U.S.— . 
92  S.Ct.  233  (1971);  United  States  v.  School 
District  So.  ISl,  404  P.2d  1125  (7th  Clr. 
1968) ,  modified,  432  F.2d  1147  (7th  Cir.  1970) , 
cert,  denied,  402  U.S.  943  (1971);  Spongier 
V.  Pasadena  Board  of  Education,  311  FBupp. 
601  (CD.  Cal ) ,  intervention  denied  427  P.2d 
1352  (9th  Cir.  1970). 

Although  the  circuit  courts  currently  are 
In  disarray  on  the  Issue,  recently  a  "spate 
of  decisions  has  consistently  held  school  seg- 
regation actionable  in  cities  outside  the 
South."  Dimond,  School  Segregation  <n  the 
North:  There  la  But  One  Constitution,  7 
Harv.  Civ.  Rights-Civ.  Lib.  L.  Rev.  1,  12 
( 1972) .  Two  basic  types  of  constitutional  the- 
ories have  been  advanced  to  challenge  de 
/acto  segregation:  (1)  "equal  educational  op- 
portunity; and  (2)  "state -enforced  racial 
separation."  The  first  theory  looks  at  educa- 
tional resources,  inputs,  and  outcomes  for 
predominantly  white  schools  as  compared 
with  black,  and  searches  for  a  resulting  de- 
nial of  "equal  educational  opportunity."  See 
Hobson  V.  Hanson,  269  F.Supp.  401  (D.D.C. 
1967),  alj'd  sub  nom..  Smuck  v.  Hobson,  408 
F.2d  175  (DC.  Clr.  1969). 

The  second  theory  attempts  to  discern 
state-enforced  segregation  through  the 
broad  discretion  of  school  authorities  to  as- 
sign teachers  and  pupils  to  schools,  construct 
and  locate  schools  and  attendance  boundar- 
ies, choose  Initial  student  assignments,  and 
finally  to  set  and  enforce  transfer  policies. 
See  Dimond,  School  Segregation  in  the 
North:  There  Is  But  One  Constitution,  7 
Harv.Civ.Rights-CivXibJ..Rev.  1,  13-20;  cf. 
Davis  V.  School  District,  443  F.2d  573  (6th 
Cir.),  cert.denied,  —  U.S.  — .  92  S.Ct.  233 
(1971). 

The  landmark  case  of  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  U.8.  1, 
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gives  notable  comfort  to  the  "equal  educa- 
tional opportunity"  theory.  See  id.  at  18-19. 
The  decision  also  supports  the  "state-en- 
forced segregation"  position.  See  id.  at  20-22. 

However,  the  Supreme  Covirt  has  not  ruled 
authoritatively  on  the  Impact  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  upon  de  facto  school 
segregation.  With  the  on-going  refinement 
through  case  law  of  the  appropriate  opera- 
tive standards  for  determining  in  what 
situations  school  segregation  is  unconstitu- 
tional, it  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
distinction  between  de  jure  and  <2e  facto 
hides  more  than  it  reveals,  and  Is  at  base 
constitutionally  repugnant  because  It  places 
equal  evils  on  unequal  footings. 

In  concliislon,  the  death  knell  for  the 
phenomenon  of  de  facto  school  segregation 
may  very  well  be  found  In  the  following 
language  from  Swann,  supra,  at  20-21  (em- 
phasis supplied ) : 

"The  construction  of  new  schools  and  the 
closing  of  old  ones  are  two  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  local  school  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  Over  the  long  run,  the  conse- 
quences of  (their)  choices  will  be  far  reach- 
ing. .  .  .  The  location  of  schools  may  thus 
influence  the  patterns  of  residential  develop- 
ment of  a  metropolitan  area  and  have  Im- 
portant Impact  on  composition  of  inner-city 
neighborhoods. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  ascertaining  the  existence  of  legally 
imposed  school  segregation,  the  existence  of 
a  pattern  of  school  construction  and  aban- 
donment Is  thus  a  factor  of  great  weight." 

FOOTNOTES 

>  See  Part  II,  infra,  for  further  develop- 
ment of  this  equal  protection  argument. 

^But  a  number  of  lower  courts  have  held 
that  de  facto  segregation  is  as  violative  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  de  jure  segre- 
gation. 

*  The  Swann  decision  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  school  district  had  a  past  history 
of  racial  segregation  imposed  de  jure  by 
school  authorities.  However,  there  were  find- 
ings in  the  District  Court  that  residential 
patterns  v'thln  the  district  (city  and  coun- 
ty) had  resulted  because  of  local,  state  and 
federal  action  other  than  decisions  of  the 
school  board.  Based  upon  these  patterns,  the 
board  in  turn  had  located  schools  and  fixed 
their  capacities.  The  Court  did  not  decide  the 
question  whether  school  segregation  as  a 
"consequence  of  other  types  of  state  action, 
without  discriminatory  action  by  the  school 
authorities  is  a  constitutional  violation"  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  remedy.  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  supra,  at 
23.  This  argument  is  Important  in  reference 
to  extending  the  finding  of  de  jure  segrega- 
tion especially  in  Northern  cities  where  there 
is  no  past  history  of  segregation  of  the  de 
jure  (state-Imposed)  type.  This  problem  does 
not  attach  to  the  constitutional  standards  of 
remedies  to  desegregation  and  therefore  is 
not  developed  in  this  memorandum. 

*  See  Part  I,  supra,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
issue  of  separation  of  powers. 

■'This  Act  authorized  federal  courts  to 
grant  habeas  corpus  to  anyone  restrained  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

•Act  of  March  23.  1932,  47  Stat.  70. 

'For  further  elaboration  of  the  Katzen- 
bach  decision,  see  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400 
U.S. 112  (1970). 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Cemetery  is  in  dire  need 
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of  our  help.  This  cemetery,  opened  in 
1807,  is  the  burial  site  of  J.  Edsrar 
Hoover,  John  Philip  Sousa,  Simon  BoU- 
var's  sc»i,  the  builder  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  several  Indian  chiefs,  and  55 
Senators  and  75  Congressmen.  The 
bodies  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  Zachary  Taylor  lay 
in  the  pubUc  vault  until  they  could  be 
moved  to  other  gravesites. 

Despite  such  important  people  asso- 
ciated with  the  Congressional  Cemetery, 
it  has  been  seriously  neglected.  Family 
vaults  have  been  stripped  of  their  doors. 
Trees  and  other  foliage  are  overgrown. 
There  are  piles  of  beer  cans  and  whisky 
bottles.  The  small  gray  chapel  built  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  has  not  been 
used  since  1970. 

There  is  something  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  do  about  these  problems. 
The  property  can  be  acquired,  protected, 
and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  adequate  sums  for  the 
proper  development  and  operation  of  the 
Cemetery.  Legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  do  just  that,  and  I  urge  its 
immediate  consideration. 


THE  NATION  SALUTES  REV.  JOHN 
SEYMORE  MOORE,  PASTOR  EMER- 
ITUS OP  THE  FIRST  REFORMED 
CHURCH  OF  HAWTHORNE,  ON 
THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HIS  ORDINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NEW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  this  commendation  and  respect- 
fully request  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  tribute  to  the 
Reverend  John  Seymore  Moore,  a  most 
distinguished  clergyman  and  outstanding 
senior  citizen  of  our  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  to  the  gospel 
ministry.  On  Simday,  May  21,  1972,  his 
many  friends  and  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  join  his  congregation  in 
celebration  of  this  golden  anniversary  of 
the  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church  of  Hawthorne,  N.J. 

In  1922  Pastor  Moore  was  ordained  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Classls  of  New 
York,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  congregation  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Hawthorne  in 
1929  where  he  served  as  pastor  with  dig- 
nity and  sincerity  of  purpose  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1962.  He  served  on  the  battle- 
field of  France  in  World  War  I,  was 
founder  and  chaplain  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Hawthorne,  also  served  as 
chaplain  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  Hawthorne  and  to  the  police  and  fire 
departments  of  Hawthorne. 

He  is  a  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Hawthorne;  served 
for  30  years  on  the  board  of  education. 
Reformed  Chm-ch  of  America;  as  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  young  people's  com- 
mittee and  vice  president  of  the  board: 
member  of  the  YMCA  of  Paterson  and 
founder  of  its  Hawthorne  branch;  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  superintendents  of 
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New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary, 
America's  oldest  seminary;  vice  president 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  RCA;  and 
president  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey, 
RCA. 

Pastor  Moore  has  won  the  deep  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  knowing  him.  He  is 
highly  revered  by  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation  for  his  cultural  and  spiritual 
enrichment  of  others  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
noble  cause  of  brotherhood,  good  will, 
and  imderstanding  among  all  men.  Yes, 
Pastor  Moore,  the  Nation  does,  indeed, 
salute  you  and  all  of  your  good  works. 


LIMITATION  IN  U.N. 
APPROPRIATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Byelorussian  SSR  are  separate  states, 
but  this  is  pure  fiction.  Neither  of  these 
regions  has  had  separate  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  since  1918. 

Some  dedicated  patriots  and  loyal 
Americsm  citizens  are  so  disenchanted 
with  the  UJU.  that  they  would  like  to  get 
us  out  of  it  and  get  it  out  of  the  United 
States.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  take  a 
tough  line  on  this  spending  issue  would 
certainly  add  impetus  to  such  efforts, 
even  though  we  would  thereby  lose  our 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council,  a  veto 
that  could  be  crucial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
free  world  at  some  future  moment  in 
history. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  restrict  the 
size  of  our  contribution  to  this  con- 
troversial organization  in  recognition  of 
the  great  need  in  many  areas  for  these 
funds  right  here  at  home. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  tough  but  wise  posi- 
tion of  the  Commitee  on  Appropriations 
relative  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  ap- 
propriations biU  for  fiscal  year  1973 
which  we  are  considering  today. 

The  committee  specifically  notes  in  its 
report,  92-1065,  that  it — 

Has  placed  in  the  bill  a  proviso  limiting  the 
annual  United  States  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  and  affiliated  agencies  to  25 
per  centum,  except  for  the  Joint  financing 
program  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization.  As  a  result  of  this  proviso,  a 
reduction  of  (25,103,500  has  been  made. 

The  committee  report  continues: 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  officials 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Governmet  relative  to  the  necessity  for 
reductions  In  our  contributions  to  these  in- 
ternational organizations  but  to  date  little 
has  been  accomplished.  This  reconunended 
reduction  serves  notice  that  the  Congress 
means  what  it  has  been  saying  In  this  regard. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  urge 
wholehearted  support  for  the  retention 
of  this  reduction,  which  has  also  been  re- 
quested by  President  Nixon.  It  is  the  con- 
viction of  a  great  many  of  us  that  we 
have  for  far  too  long  contributed  more 
than  our  fair  share  to  the  U.N.  This  year 
we  are  paying  this  131 -member  organiza- 
tion around  one-third  of  the  U.N.'s  total 
budget.  Yet  we  have  only  sa-ound  6  per^ 
cent  of  the  world's  population.  Since  the 
start  of  the  UJ^.  in  1964,  we  have  paid 
about  41  percent  of  the  entire  U.N.  opera- 
tion and  it  is  fair  to  ask  what  we  have 
got  in  return. 

What  makes  the  burdensome  amount 
we  contribute  to  the  U.N.  especially 
irritating  is  that  some  nations  that  usual- 
ly oppose  us  are  not  even  paying  what 
they  legitimately  owe.  The  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  has  never  paid  assessments 
for  the  U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo  and 
the  Middle  East. 

The  U.N.  needs  to  mend  its  ways,  cur- 
tail its  excessive  spending  habits  and  re- 
form its  operations.  It  makes  no  sense,  for 
example,  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  cast- 
ing three  votes  in  the  General  Assembly 
while  we  can  only  cast  one.  The  Soviets 
claim  that  both  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  impressive  annual  events  con- 
ducted in  Chicago  is  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  parade  and  program  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

The  parade  and  program  are  always 
held  the  first  Sunday  of  May  commemo- 
rating the  third  of  May  Polish  Consti- 
tution. This  is  an  historic  document  re- 
vered by  the  people  of  Poland  even 
though  the  present  Communist  tyrants  of 
that  country  have  attempted  to  eradicate 
its  principles. 

The  major  address  at  this  year  s  Po- 
lish Constitution  Day  program  at  Hum- 
boldt Park,  Chicago,  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  president  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance.  I  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  calling  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  strong  support  given  the  President  in 
this  period  of  international  crisis. 

The  speech  follows: 
At  Manifestation  of  Polish  CoNSTrrtmoN 
Day,     HtTMBOLDT     Park,     Chicago,     III., 
May  7,  1972 
(Speech  of  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  president. 

Polish  National  AUiance) 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  these  May 
3rd  Constitution  observances  by  Chicago  Po- 
lonla   have   always   represented   more   than 
observances  of  a  historic  event. 

They  have  always  had  special  significance 
and  meaning  for  our  grand  parents  and  par- 
ents and  stUl  have  it  for  Americans  of  Po- 
lish ancestry  and  their  compatriots  of  other 
origins. 

For,  in  addition  to  Its  power  to  renovate 
the  Polish  spirit,  give  the  nation  new  direc- 
tions and  restructure  the  political  viability 
of  the  state,— the  May  3rd  Constitution  of 
1971  contains  within  its  framework  vltaUy 
Important  and  enduring  lesson  for  all  men 
committed  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
justice. 

It  is  the  lesson  of  responsibility. 
It  declares  that  concomitants  are — civic  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual,  commitment  to 
the  unity  and  security  of  the  nation,  respect 
for  the  laws  of  the  land,  socio-political  prog- 
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ress  toward  a  viable  state,  and — above  all — 
commitment  to  a  deeply  felt  patriotic  llv'n,j. 
Another  lesson  highly  relevant  to  our  times, 
springs  from  the  fact  that  May  3rd  Constitu- 
tion restricted  excessive  permissiveness  and 
unlimited  individual  freedom  that  has  grown 
wUd  in  the  18th  Century  Poland. 

Thus,  as  a  legislative  document  which 
Joined  the  real  freedom  and  dignity  of  man 
with  the  sense  of  responslbUity  toward  the 
state  and  the  society,  the  Constitution  of 
May  3rd  has  signal  relevancy  and  meaning 
to  our  generation  of  Americans. 

Like  in  the  18th  Century  Poland,  we  see 
m  our  America  freedom  grovra  wUd  on  the 
lunatic  fringes  of  nihilism  and  radicalism, 
negation  of  civic  and  social  responslbUlties 
by  those  who  would  destroy  our  Institutions 
and  temples  of  freedom  not  for  the  sake  of 
changes  but  for  the  sake  of  anarchy.  They 
do  not  have  the  slightest  conception  with 
what  to  replace  the  things  they  are  bent  on 
destroying. 

Like  m  Poland  of  the  May  3rd  Constitution 
era,  we  too,  see  in  our  land  and  in  our  times 
insidious  hedonism  which  adds  to  the  soclo- 
cultural  and  even  political  malaise. 

Poland,  with  the  political  reformation  and 
the  progress  toward  social  Justice,  embodied 
in  May  3rd  Constitution,  was  an  island  of 
enlightened  and  responsive  freedom,  sur- 
rounded by  powers  of  absolutism  and 
tyranny.  It  fell  under  the  onslaught  of  these 
reactionary  powers  and  the  frontier  of  free- 
dom in  Eastern  Evirope  ceased  to  exist  for 
more  than  one  century — until  the  aftermath 
of  world  war  one. 

Today — another  frontier  of  freedom  is  en- 
dangered in  another  part  of  the  world,  where 
our  commitment  to  defend  this  freedom  Is 
clear  and  unequivocal. 
We  see  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam. 
We  know  that  President  Nixon's  wisely 
planned  policy  of  winding  down  the  war  and 
securing  the  right  of  self  determination  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Communist  forces  of  North 
Vietnam. 

We  also  know  that  Mr.  Nixon  s  plans  de- 
signed for  a  peaceful  and  honorable  solution 
of  the  struggle  was  brutally  disrupted  by 
the  savage  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
communist  forces  from  the  north. 

These  self  evident  facts,  however,  seem  to 
be  of  no  Import  to  those  who  siunmarily 
criticize  and  condemn  Mr.  Nixon's  response 
to  this  latest  Conununlst  provocation  and 
raw,  undisguised  aggression. 

And  for  us.  concerned  with  the  security 
and  viability  of  the  free  world — the  time 
has  come  to  declare  ovu:  support  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policy  and  his  search  for  last- 
ing peace  based  on  Justice  and  honor  among 
nations.  ^  ^ 

As  in  the  times  of  the  May  3rd  Constitu- 
tion, civic  responsibilities  and  duties  of  all 
of  us,  caU  for  more  patriotic,  and  deeply  felt 
patriotic  living.  ^  ^ 

The  May  3rd  Constitution  teaches  us  that 
true  patriotism  is  not  mere  flag  waving  or 
pious  exercises  in  historical  semantics. 

True  patriotism  is  a  way  of  life  nurtured 
by  love  for  the  land,  respect  for  our  institu- 
tions of  freedom,  and  awareness  of  civic  and 
social  responsibilities  toward  fellow  men  and 
toward  the  state. 

And  to  these  propositions  we  conimit  our- 
selves today,  as  our  ethnic  historical  legacy. 
This  noble  legacy  is  not  ours  alone.  It  be- 
longs to  the  descendants  of  those  peoples 
who  in  the  15th  Century  constituted  the 
first  In  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  known  as  Polska.  Lltwa 

We  share  together  the  glories  of  the  Jagiel- 
lon  dynasty,  and  the  tragedies  that  befeU 
our  homelands  In  later  years.  And  one  of  the 
tragedies  was  the  fact  that  the  partitioning 
powers  applied  divisive  tactics  against  all  of 
us  and  succeeded  In  creating  inimical  at- 
titudes among  us. 
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Old  habits  and  prejudices  die  hard.  But 
time  has  come  for  us  to  start  a  substantive 
dialog  among  us,  to  declare  our  common 
heritage  and  renew  the  ties  that  formed  real 
brotherhood  among  our  nations. 

Together,  we  have  much  to  contribute  to 
the  culture  and  cohesiveness  of  the  pluralist 
society  of  our  America. 


GXJN  CONTROL:  A  TIMELY  RE- 
MINDER FROM  WAVA 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CAuroRxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
despicable  attempt  on  the  life  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  caused  thoughtful 
Americans  to  ponder  the  directions  in 
which  this  country  Is,  or  should  be 
headed. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  commen- 
taries, an  editorial  appeal  for  controls 
over  handguns,  was  made  by  WAVA,  an 
all-news  radio  station  in  Arlington,  Va. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  point, 
such  as  the  call  for  the  death  penalty  for 
\»se  of  concealed  guns  during  commission 
of  a  crime,  the  general  thrust  of  the  edi- 
torial— the  need  to  deny  unstable  in- 
dividuals the  "tools  of  deranged  vio- 
lence"— can  hardly  be  disputed. 

As  WAVA  says,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  in  filling  our  highest  public  offices. 
Eventually  we  must  choose  between 
"freedom  of  speech  with  the  secret  bal- 
lot" and  "freedom  of  handguns  with  the 
secret  bullet." 

Text  of  the  editorial,  which  was  aired 
yesterday,  follows: 

The  Wallace  Shootujo 

The  attempted  assassination  of  yet  another 
American  political  leader,  this  time  Alabama 
Governor  George  Wallace,  has  again  shocked 
this  country  and  set  us  awash  once  more 
with  self-searching  about  ugly  shootings, 
youth  and  rampant  violence.  But  it  is  aU  just 
not  that  complicated. 

If  there  Is  this  time,  and  finally,  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  these  things.  It  is  not 
that  America  has  in  these  years  gone  sud- 
denly berserk,  it  Is  rather  very  simply  that 
this  surging,  developing  and  Increasingly 
crowded  nation  is  humanly  bound  to  create 
among  200  million  people  a  small,  dangerous 
fringe  element  and  that  our  advancing  tech- 
nology has  produced  their  tool  of  expression, 
and  the  source  of  ovi  national  problem,  the 
pistol. 

The  Kennedy  brothers,  and  Martin  Luther 
Bang  and  now  George  Wallace  are  really 
only  public  symbols  of  something  which 
happens  without  headlines  to  hundreds  of 
other  Innocent  Americans — the  little  people 
the  politicians  talk  about  in  election  years 
who  are  gunned  down  by  pistols  every  day 
of  every  year  in  robberies  and  domestic  q\iar- 
rels. 

It  is  something  of  an  Irony  of  history  that 
many  of  the  same  people  who  support 
George  Wallace  in  Mtu^land  were  the  same. 
In  defense  of  the  right  to  possess  guns,  who 
defeated  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  only  two 
years  ago  after  his  campaign  to  ban  the  un- 
licensed federal  sale  of  handguns — pistols 
and  revolvers  still  on  sale  despite  all  of  our 
grim  experience  in  hardware  stores  in  every 
state  from  Wisconsin  to  Maryland. 

Now  the  pointy  heads  who  supported  Tyd- 
ings and  the  Kennedys  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tutional gun  defenders  who  supported  Wal- 
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lace  may  at  last  end  common  cause^ln  hard 
realization  that  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  protect  the  coounon  man  or  the  uncom- 
mon leader  from  the  fringe  element  crazes 
Is  by  denying  them  the  tools  of  deranged 
violence. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  studies  or  ra- 
tionales or  presidential  commissions  of  in- 
quiry or  more  secret  service — the  matter  has 
been  studied  to  death  over  enough  graves 
of  the  common  and  uncommon  man.  The 
sum  of  it  is  that  in  the  nuclear  age,  no  one 
other  than  a  law  officer  needs  to  own  or 
carry  a  handgun. 

If  something  at  the  end  is  simply  to  be 
done  about  this  it  is  to  approve  in  Congress 
the  studies  and  pending  legislation  which 
already  fill  the  file  cabinets  of  Washington 
and  make  the  sale  or  possession  of  unlicensed 
handguns,  like  machine  guns  before  them, 
a  federal  crime,  and  make  the  use  of  a  con- 
cealed gun  to  commit  a  crime  a  Federal  of- 
fense punishable  by  death. 

To  you  who  wont  to  do  something  now, 
write  or  call  your  congressman,  and  to  you 
who  can  do  something  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
time  Is  now  before  more  of  this  to  make  it 
the  law  of  a  land  which  will  be  more  free 
and  more  happy  without  fear  of  the  blazing 
pistol. 

The  harsh  hard  final  truth  Is  that  In  the 
crowded  theater  of  modem  democracy,  we 
cannot  have  it  both  ways — the  freedom  of 
speech  with  the  secret  ballot,  and  also  have 
the  freedom  of  handguns  with  the  secret 
bullet. 
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ASTRONAUT'S  BROTHER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Astronaut  Charles  Duke's  twin  brother. 
Dr.  William  Duke,  has  recently  written 
to  the  Washington  Post  responding  to 
an  article  by  Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman. 
Dr.  Duke's  letter  was  published  in  the 
May  10.  1972,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Because  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Ehike's 
remarks,  I  am  Including  his  letter  In  the 
Record  for  review  of  all  Members: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1972] 
From   an    AsxRONAtrr's   Brother 

The  article  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  "Two 
Klutzes  on  the  Moon,"  which  appecu'ed  In 
the  Washington  Post,  April  26,  1972,  has 
come  to  my  attention.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  conunents  concerning  Mr.  von  Hoffman's 
rather  schizoid  commentary.  My  viewpoint 
is  no  doubt  biased,  since  I  happen  to  be  the 
twin  brother  of  one  of  the  "klutzes"  on  the 
moon. 

I  could  find  no  listing  of  klutze  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Obviously,  quite  a  derogatory  noun 
was  used.  My  reaction  to  the  activities  on  the 
lunar  surface  was  that  I  was  watching  two 
enthusiastic,  exuberant,  excited.  Inquisitive 
men,  performing  a  Job  as  best  they  could,  yet 
showing  their  natural  human  reactions  and 
emotions. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  point  about  nobody 
remembering  the  second  man  to  sail  around 
the  world  after  Magellan  is  correct,  although 
most  "klutzes"  know  that  Magellan  never 
made  it  around  the  world.  He  was  kUled  by 
natives  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  fully  one 
year  before  Juan  de  Elcano  (del  Cano)  sailed 
the  last  remaining  ship  into  his  home  port. 

My  brother  stated  publicly  that  he  would 
go  to  the  moon  anonymously.  He  sought  no 
personal  gain.  No  one  wiU  recall  the  names 
of  these  space  explorers,  but  each  time  one 
mission  is  conqileted.  the  next  is  easier.  I  am 


sure  the  second,  third,  or  one  hundredth  man 
to  sail  around  the  world  found  it  easier  than 
the  one  preceding.  Who  is  to  Judge  what  is  to 
be  gained  now  or  one  hundred  years  hence  in 
and  from  space? 

I  am  envious  that  Mr.  von  Hoffman  has 
such  a  direct  line  to  God  and  informs  us  so 
well  about  God's  refusal  to  live  up  to  His 
treaty  obligaUons  with  NASA.  Too  bad  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy  should  be 
damned  In  the  same  paragraph,  since  neither 
of  the  "klutzes"  on  the  moon  graduated  from 
that  institution,  an  error  difficult  to  explain 
for  one  who  knows  so  much  about  what  God 
would  or  would  not  do. 

Perhaps  most  distressing  Is  Mr.  von  Hoff- 
man's belief,  almost  hope,  that  death  would 
claim  the  two  or  three  "klutzes,"  and  put  the 
space  program  back  on  the  front  page.  All 
of  our  astronauts  fly  with  this  prospect  In 
mind,  but  they  go.  Why,  I  wonder  for  what 
reasons?  Clue  us  in,  Mr.  von  Hoffman. 

I  feel  genuine  sorrow  for  Mr.  von  Hoffman. 
He  is  obviously  unhappy  and  disenchanted 
with  his  country,  his  earth,  his  heavens,  his 
fellow  humans,  but  most  of  all  with  himself. 
We  would  welcome  a  visit  to  Lancaster  so  that 
we  could  show  him  how  a  whole  town  of 
"klutzes"  are  enthusiastic,  exuberant,  and 
excited  about  our  earth,  ovx  country,  our 
heavens,  and  about  life.  I  hope  most  Amer- 
icans share  this  view. 

William  W.  Duke,  MJJ.,  FJi.CP. 

Lancaster.  S.C. 


READING  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 
WINS  TOP  HONORS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  congratu- 
late my  alma  mater,  Reading  mgh 
School,  for  the  top-notch  performtmce 
of  the  Reading  High  School  Marching 
Band  at  the  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom 
Festival  in  Winchester,  Va.  The  band's 
first-place  performance  in  Winchester 
earned  it  a  place  in  the  competition  in 
New  York  City's  Salute  to  Israel  parade. 

According  to  Mr.  Hiram  D.  Hoch,  band 
director,  the  excellent  showing  in  Vir- 
ginia will  allow  Reading  to  be  one  of  the 
40  high  schools  from  an  XI -State  area  to 
participate  in  the  invitational  parade. 

In  the  45th  Annual  Winchester  Festi- 
val held  in  May,  the  Reading  High  Band 
and  Band  Front  captured  six  first-place 
and  one  second-place  awards. 

Top  honors  were  won  in  both  band  and 
twirling  contests  as  Scott  Evans  retained 
his  title  In  the  featured  twirler  category. 
During  the  grand  feature  parade,  the 
Reading  Band  was  second  in  the  cate- 
gory for  a  group  with  91  or  more  musical 
instruments.  Majorette  Captain  Kim 
Beck  brought  In  two  more  top  honors 
in  that  category  and  the  entire  twirlmg 
corps  beat  its  competition  for  its  second 
win  for  the  weekend. 

The  Reading  High  School  Band  has 
visited  Virginia  for  the  past  5  years  {ind 
has  brought  back  a  total  of  four  first 
place  and  four  second  place  trophies.  I 
would  like  to  especially  congratulate  the 
following  award  winners  of  the  200- 
member  first  place  organization:  Miss 
Kim  Beck  for  her  majorette  award;  Mr. 
Scott  Evans  for  his  twirler  award;  Miss 
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Debbie  Fair,  captain  of  the  rifle  squad, 
for  their  participation  in  the  band  front 
competition;  Mr.  Richard  Strtuik,  band 
president;  and  Mr.  Hiram  D.  Hock,  band 
director,  for  his  dedicated  and  excellent 
efforts  In  training  the  Reading  High 
School  Marching  Band. 


THERE'S  NO  LION  LIKE  FRASIER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  news  but 
reports  of  mayhem,  murder,  hate,  and 
greed,  I  would  Uke  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  story  of  an  aging  lion,  who  lives 
in  the  well-known  Lion  Coimtry  Safari 
in  my  district,  who  has  captivated  the 
hearts  of  people  from  cosist  to  coast. 
The  article  follows: 

There's  No  Lion  Like  Frasier 
(By  Stan  Leppard) 
Most  people  figure  if  you've  seen  one  lion 
you've  seen  them  all.  but  Frasier— Lion 
Country  Safari's  leonine  Lothario  who  really 
IS  the  King  of  Beasts — would  stand  out  in 
the  middle  of  a  jungle  fvUl. 

He  is  the  seediest-looking,  the  rattiest- 
looking  old  Hon  you're  likely  to  ever  see.  In 
or  out  of  captivity.  Furthermore,  he  looks 
like  he  doesn't  give  a  damn. 

Frasier  is  at  least  20  years  old,  which  would 
be  80-plu8  by  human  reckoning.  His  tongue 
muscles  are  shot  and  his  tongue  lolls  from 
his  mouth,  which  is  constantly  between  a 
drool  and  a  yawn.  He  Is  rheumatic  and  he 
walks  with  stiff -legged  difficulty. 

But  he  Is  the  Pride  of  the  pride  at  Lion 
Country,  keeping  seven  giant  young  lionesses 
blissfully  happy  while  siring  33  cubs  in  16 
months. 

The  saga  of  Frasier  has  been  headlined 
across  the  country  and  featured  on  TV  In  the 
past  few  months.  But  Just  in  case  you  missed 
it,  it  started  like  this: 

Frasier  had  outlived  the  normal  life  leo- 
nine life  span  of  12  to  15  years  by  at  least 
two  years — and  maybe  as  much  as  10 — at  the 
time  Lion  Country  Safari  bought  him  from 
a  Mexico  City  circus  two  years  ago. 

Underweight,  lame,  and  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, Frasier  was  fed  12  pounds  of  meat 
a  day  and  shot  full  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
to  restore  his  health.  He  gained  100  pounds 
and  the  sparkle  was  restored  to  his  eye,  which 
he  immediately  started  casting  about  among 
the  young  lady  lions  at  Lion  Country. 

This  give  the  zoologists  an  idea,  and  they 
decided  to  try  Frasier  out  on  a  group  of 
tough  and  choosy  lionesses. 

Lions  run  in  prides,  which  include  six  to  a 
dozen  lionesses,  a  dominant  male,  maybe  a 
lesser  male  or  two,  and  the  cubs.  There  was 
one  pride,  lacking  a  dominant  male,  in  which 
the  lionesses  had  rejected  and  mauled  five 
young  males  in  a  row  which  were  Introduced 
Into  their  compound.  Lion  Country  staffers 
decided  to  see  how  old  Frasier  could  make 
out. 

The  next  morning  the  lionesses  were  found 
purring  happily  around  Frasier,  who  lay  on 
his  back  snoozing  with  his  paws  in  the  air. 
Chunks  of  meat,  fetched  by  the  lady  lions, 
were  stacked  around  him.  Frasier  was  In  like 
Flynn. 

The  rest  Is  history.  Frasier  Pan  Clubs  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  Frasier  is 
the  ideal  and  inspiration  of  the  Geritol  gen- 
eration. Kids  as  well  as  senior  citizens  are 
wearing  "Frasier"  T-shirts,  and  there  is  even 
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a  "Frasier  for  President"  movement.  There 
has  never  been  anything  in  the  animal  world 
like  Frasier,  and  the  human  world  has  never 
related  with  the  animal  world  like  people  are 
relating  with  Frasier. 

I  set  out  to  find  out  what  makes  Frasier 
tick,  for  want  of  a  better  or  more  usable  word; 
to  see  if  zoologists,  psychiatrists  or  Just  peo- 
ple in  general  could  explain  his  phenomenal 
feats  and  why  they  have  captivated  the 
nation. 

It  started  with  a  visit  to  Lion  Country 
Safari  and  an  eyeball  confrontation  with  the 
old  master. 

"No,  you  couldn't  call  Frasier  a  woman 
chaser,"  said  Zoological  Director  Pat  Qulnn 
in  an  office  briefing  before  we  went  out  to 
look  over  the  iions. 

"Female  lions  actually  select  the  males," 
Qulnn  said.  "A  male  may  take  aim  at  certain 
females,  but  the  lionesses  really  make  the 
choice. 

"The  prides  are  well-established  social 
structures,  both  here  at  Lion  Country  Safari 
and  in  the  wilds.  Animals  are  territorial,  like 
people,  but  males  sometimes  move  from  one 
pride  to  another. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  male  lion," 
Qulnn  went  on,"  "Is  to  breed  females  and 
defend  his  territory  against  invasion  by  other 
males  from  outside  the  pride.  Frasier  does 
both  of  these  chores  very  capably." 

While  Frasier's  happy  females  do  pamper 
him  and  wait  on  him.  It  isn't  true  that  they 
continue  to  fight  his  battles  against  young 
males  trying  to  move  in,  Qulnn  emphasized. 
"Frasier  Is  old.  but  he  is  tough  when  de- 
fending his  own  turf."  Qulnn  said.  "He  has 
shaken  the  daylights  out  of  quite  a  few 
much  younger  cats  trying  to  move  in." 

Frasier's  toughness,  however,  never  is  evi- 
dent with  his  own  pride.  Qulnn  said. 

"Animals,  like  people,  have  individual 
traits,  and  Frasier  has  outstanding  ones.  He 
Is  good-natured,  patient,  and  even-tempered 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  You'll  see  him  lying 
out  there  with  the  cubs  tumbling  over  him, 
pulling  at  his  ears  and  stepping  on  his  his 
ears  and  stepping  on  his  face.  Younger  male 
lions  would  be  likely  to  bat  the  cubs  a  good 
one  when  they  get  this  playful,  but  Frasier 
Just  nuzzles  at  them  and  yawns." 

Is  Frasier  really  all  this  virile,  or  have  his 
feats  been  exaggerated  by  an  alert  public  re- 
lations staff?  Qulnn  was  asked. 

"Frasier  is  absolutely  genuine,"  Qulnn  in- 
sisted. "He  has  been  officiaUy  recorded  as 
breeding  22  times  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  by 
the  way." 

"You  sure  Frasier  Isn't  really  a  young  lion 
who  looks  old?"  I  asked.  But  Qulnn,  laugh- 
ing, shook  his  head. 

George  Cohen,  LCS  sales  representative, 
drove  me  out  to  Frasier's  turf  in  his  car.  As 
Qulnn  prophesied,  Frasier  was  lying  there 
surrounded  by  his  happy  lionesses,  and  with 
the  cubs  tumbling  over  him.  Birds  were  walk- 
ing around  his  head,  occasionally  taking  a 
peck  at  one  of  his  ears. 

"The  birds  seem  to  congregate  around 
his  head,  occasionally  taking  a  peck  at  one  of 
bis  ears. 

"The  birds  seem  to  congregate  around 
Frasier,"  Cohen  commented.  "Sometimes 
they  light  on  his  head  and  Just  sit  there.  Any 
other  adult  lion  would  take  a  swipe  at  them, 
but  Frasier  Just  opens  one  eye  and  looks  at 
them." 

Frasier  struggled  to  his  feet,  yawned  prodi- 
giously, and  started  ambling  with  stiff-legged 
strides  toward  the  compound  in  which  the 
lions  are  locked  for  the  night.  The  lionesses 
and  the  cubs  got  up  to  follow. 

"Better  get  that  door  shxit  and  the  window 
rolled  up  before  they  get  too  close  to  the  car," 
Cohen  cautioned.  "Frasier  probably  wouldn't 
bother  you  but  those  females  are  big.  aggres- 
sive and  mean  Kalahari  Desert  lionesses,  and 
they  can  tear  your  head  off  in  one  slash.  They 
don't  like  anybody  getting  close  to  him." 
One  of  the  lionesses,  sporting  a  new  and 
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raw  scar  across  her  face  and  two  more  on  her 
right  front  leg,  paiised  to  snarl  menacingly 
at  us. 

"That's  Sonja,  one  of  Frasier's  favorites, 
and  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  pride,"  Cohen 
said.  "She  got  the  scars  In  a  fight  the  other 
day  with  Unda,  there,  who  Is  even  meaner. 
Jeaously,  I  guess.  But  the  meanest  of  the 
pride  Is  Najulla,  over  there,  nicknamed 
"Nasty,"  and  deserving  It." 

After  the  lions  were  locked  in  the  com- 
pound, Frasier  flopped  down  next  to  the  steel 
fencing  and  surveyed  his  wives  and  children 
with  a  sleepy  and  contented  gaze. 

I  knelt  and  eyeballed  him  through  the 
chain  links  at  two-foot  range.  "What's  your 
secret,  Frasier?"  I  pleased.  "Give  me  a  hint." 

Frasier  closed  his  eyes,  yawned,  and  shook 
his  head.  Sonja  sprang  against  the  fencing, 
snarling,  her  eyes  glittering  venom. 

It  looked  like  I  wasn't  going  to  get  much 
help  from  the  principal  characters  in  solving 
the  Frasier  mystery. 

After  Frasier  and  his  lady  friends  refused  to 
comment  I  went  back  to  Pat  Quinn. 

•'Tell  me  what  kind  of  vitamins  and  min- 
erals you  feed  this  cat  every  day,""  I  said. 

"Frasier  gets  vitamins  A,  D,.,  Dj,  E,  B^,  B,, 
B.,  B„,  along  with  niacin,  metholnine.  Inosi- 
tol and  chlorine  chloride  in  massive  doses, 
pantothenic  acid,  cobalt,  manganese,  iron, 
copper,  phosphorus,  calcium  and  salt,"'  Qulnn 
said.  "On  top  of  that  he  gets  12  to  15  pounds 
of  meat,  mostly  beef,  and  some  chickens." 

I  decided  to  go  Into  the  question  of  why 
humans  love  Frasier  so.  I  sought  the  answer 
from  a  psychiatrist. 

A  wonian  psychiatrist  who  had  been  kind 
enough  to  help  me,  and  to  let  me  quote  her 
by  name,  on  a  long-ago  story  involving 
criminal  types,  wouldn't  go  that  far  this  time. 

"I  realize  you  are  asking  about  humans, 
not  lions,  but  after  the  story  is  out  a  lot  of 
people  won't  see  the  difference,"'  she  said 
firmly.  "I  will  then  be  in  the  position  of  being 
remembered  as  the  analyst  who  is  a  lion- 
shrink,  and  no,  thanks."" 

However,  she  said  she  didn"t  think  the 
Frasier  story  reflected  any  national  overem- 
phasis on  sex,  or  on  the  male  fear  of  sexual 
shortcomings. 

"It"s  a  good  story,  a  fun  story,"'  she  said. 
"The  public  reac5J<si&,  I  think,  represents  the 
desperate  need  of  people — men,  women  and 
children — to  find  something  like  this  in  the 
middle  of  news  that  is  nothing  but  mayhem, 
murder,  hate  and  greed.  People  are  fearful 
nowadays.  The  world  Is  getting  more  fright- 
ening by  the  day,  and  something  like  the 
Frasier  story  Is  a  welcome  relief."' 

I  went  to  the  people  In  the  street.  Ten 
kids,  boys  and  girls,  evenly  mixed,  had  the 
same  answer:  "Wow — that  Frasier." 

Six  male  senior  citizens  said  essentially  the 
same  thing:  "Frasier  is  the  guy  who  shows 
•em  there  can  be  life  in  the  old  boy,  yet— 
I'm  a  Frasier  man."" 

Three  elderly  ladles  giggled,  and  a  fourth 
responded:  "I  think  this  Frasier  stuff  being 
printed  is  Just  outrageous.  I  can"t  understand 
why  people  carry  on  about  him  like  that.  But 
I  don't  miss  reading  one  word."" 

Finally,  I  went  back  to  Lion  Country.  It 
was  closing  time  and  Frasier's  pride  was 
locked  up  in  the  compound. 

Remember  the  scene  from  the  movie  "Cat 
Ballou,""  where  Lee  Marvin's  disreputable 
horse  was  leaning  against  a  building  with 
his  front  legs  crossed? 

Well,  Frasier  was  leaning  against  the  steel 
fence  exactly  that  same  way  when  I  ap- 
proached. Sonja  was  slinking  coyly  up  to 
him.  offering  a  mangled  chicken. 

Frasier  wouldn't  take  the  chicken,  but  he 
thanked  her  for  It  with  his  eyes,  and  he 
touched  her  briefly  on  the  ear  with  his  floppy 
old  tongue.  Sonja  dropped  at  his  feet  and 
started  to  eat  the  chicken,  looking  up  at 
Frasier  all  the  time  Just  to  make  sure  he 
wasn't  going  to  change  his  mind. 
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Linda  walked  up  at  this  point,  stepping 
dalntly  around  Sonja  with  only  one  haughty 
downward  glance  and  rubbed  up  against 
Prasler.  He  gave  her  an  affectionate,  though 
sort  of  absent-minded  nip  on  the  neck.  Then 
he  flopped  down  against  the  steel  fence,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  looking  contentedly  out  over  the 
compound. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  do  It?"  I  whispered 
through  the  fence.  "Just  by  letting  them 
come  to  you;  being  nice  and  gentle,  but  also 
being  indifferent  enough  to  worry  them  a 
Uttle?" 

Frasler  didn't  say  a  word.  But  I'll  swear 
one  old  eye  closed  for  a  split  second  in  a 
conspiratorial  wink. 


JOSEPH  A.  LOFTUS  WINS  PENNSYL- 
VANIA   AWARD    FOR    EXCELLENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  an 
award  given  annually  to  certain  citizens 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  professions  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  Commonwealth  wishes  to  take  note 
of  this  distinction  through  the  confer- 
ring of  a  Pennsylvania  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence. 

A  distinguished  recipient  of  that  award 
this  year  is  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Loftus,  who  re- 
ceived the  award  for  excellence  in  jour- 
nalism. Mr.  Loftus  is  a  native  of  Scran- 
ton  who  began  his  career  in  journalism 
working  for  the  Scranton  Republican, 
now  the  Scranton  Tribune-Scrantonian. 
He  pursued  his  career  in  journalism  with 
the  New  York  Times  and  is  presently  a 
special  assistant  for  communications  in 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  where  he 
also  serves  as  an  adviser  to  Department 
ofiBcials  and  the  White  House  on  com- 
mimications  matters. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  join  me  in  offering  the 
warmest  congratulations  to  my  fine 
friend,  Joe  Loftus.  In  the  newspaper 
career  recited  as  well  as  in  his  career  as 
State  manager  of  International  News 
Service,  Mr.  Loftus  has  shown  those  fine 
perceptions  and  that  intelligent  imder- 
standing  of  news  and  the  news  media 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  great 
men  of  journalism  in  our  time. 

I  append  an  article  from  the  Scranton 
Tribune  concerning  Mr.  Loftus: 

I  From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  May  15, 
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Ex-Tribune  Reporter  Given  Pennsylvania 

Award 

A  former  reporter  for  the  Scranton  Re- 
publiclan,  now  The  Tribune,  was  one  of  six 
persons  who  received  1971  Pennsylvania 
Awards  for  Excellence  Friday  night. 

The  awards,  given  to  an  assortment  of 
people  including  the  world  champion  heavy- 
weight boxer  and  a  symphony  conductor, 
were  presented  at  ceremonies  held  In  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

Loftus  received  the  Award  for  Excellence 
la  Journalism. 

A  Scranton  native,  Loftus  began  his  news- 
paper career  here  before  Joining  the  New 
York  Times,  where  he  served  2  years. 

Currently  he  is  special  assistant  for  com- 
munications in  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 
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He  also  serves  as  an  advisor  to  department 
officials  and  the  White  House  on  communi- 
cations matters. 

Son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J. 
Loftus,  he  was  graduated  at  St.  Thomas  Col- 
lege, now  the  University  of  Scranton,  and 
holds  a  masters  degree  from  Columbia. 

At  one  time  he  was  state  manager  of  In- 
ternational News  Service,  now  a  part  of 
United  Press  International. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kairis,  a 
member  of  the  Scranton  School  Board. 

Others  who  received  awards  were  Joe 
Frazier,  world  heavyweight  boxing  champion; 
Dr.  William  Steinberg,  conductor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Boston  symphony  orchestras  and 
the  London  Philharmonic;  Dr.  Sylvester  A. 
Stevens,  historian  and  former  curator  of  the 
Peimsylvania  State  Museum;  Samuel  Baxte, 
former  Philadelphia  water  commissioner,  and 
Clarence  Farme  head  of  Philadelphia's  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission. 
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NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL. 
LUNG.  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OP  1972— 
VITAL    LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  swiftly  pass  legislation 
that  would  expand  and  advance  the  na- 
tional attack  against  diseases  of  the 
heart,  blood  vessels,  and  limgs,  because 
It  would  help  prolong,  and  even  save, 
thousands  of  American  lives  a  year. 

It  Is  disturbing — and  appalling — that 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
cause  over  50  percent  of  deaths  in  the 
United  States.  The  combined  effect  of  the 
disabilities  and  deaths  from  these  dis- 
eases has  a  major  social  and  economic 
impact  on  the  Nation.  Reduction  of  car- 
diovascular diseases  co'uld  increase  the 
average  American's  life  expectancy  by 
about  11  years  and  provide  annual  sav- 
ings of  over  $30  billion  a  year  in  lost 
wages,  productivity,  and  medical  care 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  cospon- 
sored — H.R.  14493 — contains  a  10-point 
program  to  be  carried  out  by  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

It  would  provide  for: 

Investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and 
aspects  of  cardiovascular,  Ivmg,  and  blood 
diseases. 

Studies  and  research  into  the  basic  bio- 
logical processes  involved  in  understand- 
ing functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Development  of  techniques  used  in 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  such  diseases,  and  rehabilitation  of 
patients. 

Establishment  of  programs  that  would 
apply  scientific  efforts  to  the  diseases  and 
assist  in  detection  and  treatment. 

Creation  of  centers  for  the  conduct  and 
dii-ectlon  of  field  studies  involving  car- 
diovascular and  plumonary  diseases. 

Studies  and  research  into  blood  dis- 
eases and  blood. 

Education  and  training  of  scientists 
and  others  in  fields  and  specialties  to 


conduct  programs  involving  cardiovascu- 
lar, pulmonary,  and  blood  diseases. 

Public  and  professional  education  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  these  diseases. 

Establishment  of  programs  and  cen- 
ters for  study  and  research  into  diseases 
of  children  and  for  diagnosing,  treating, 
and  preventing  such  diseases. 

And  establishment  of  programs  to  pro- 
vide emergency  medical  aid  for  persons 
stricken  by  any  of  these  diseases. 

Under  the  proposal  I  have  helped 
sponsor,  a  National  Heart  and  Lung  Ad- 
visory Council  would  be  created,  consist- 
ing of  23  members,  each  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  fundamental  sciences,  medical 
sciences,  or  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  heart,  limg,  and  blood  vessel 
bill  introduced  by  the  able  and  dedicated 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  the  Honorable  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  I  hope  that 
this  vital  legislation  will  soon  be  passed 
by  the  House  and  signed  by  the  President. 
There  should  be  no  delay,  because  it 
would  mean  disability  or  death  for  many 
Americans. 

This  legislation  represents  great  hope 
for  the  present  and  future  victims  of 
these  devastating  diseases.  Ckxxl  health 
is  the  most  precious  of  all  blessings  and 
this  bill  would  significantly  improve  the 
health  of  our  people.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
and  vote  for  the  National  Heart,  Blood 
Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972. 


THE  POWER  OF  AN  IDEA 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  is  meeting  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  At  one  of  yesterday's  ses- 
sions, Mr.  John  Cleghom,  vice  presi- 
dent for  advertising  and  public  relations 
of  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Power  of  an  Idea." 

Mr.  Cleghom's  remarks,  though  brief, 
give  a  great  deal  of  Insight  into  the  re- 
markable success  of  Holiday  Inns,  which, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  had  its  origins  in 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

I  have  known  and  respected  Mr.  Cleg- 
hom for  many  years,  and  I  insert  his  ad- 
dress at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Tbe  Power  of  an  Idea 

What  Is  an  Idea?  The  dictionaries  don't 
know  quite  what  to  do  with  this  four-letter- 
word  which  has  played  such  a  dominant  part 
In  the  growth  of  America.  The  most  appro- 
priate definition  I  could  find  is  from  the 
Readers  Digest  Encyclopedia  Dictionary 
which  describes  an  idea  as  "that  which  is 
conceived  in  the  mind  as  a  result  of  conscious 
thinking  or  creative  Imagination."  Now  this 
product  of  conscious  thinking  and/or  cre- 
ative Imagination  seems  to  have  a  limitless 
power — but  not  by  itself.  It  has  to  be  com- 
bined with  action. 

But  what  turns  out  to  be  the  most  salient 
kinetic  potential  of  an  idea  is  not  Its  power 
to  generate  action — but  its  power  to  generate 
other  Ideas.   As  one   Idea  starts   to  churn 
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around,  it  spins  off  another  Idea  and  the  two 
ideas  spin  off  two  more  and  this  process 
produces  a  kind  of  relentless  excitement.  The 
result  is  that  suspenseful  and  dramatic  ac- 
tivity which  we  call  Free  Enterprise.  And  that 
just  about  sums  up  the  story  of  Holiday  Inns. 
To  quote  Ecclesiastes,  "There  Is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  Back  in  the  twenties,  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  late  great 
novelist  Sinclair  Lewis,  In  a  series  called 
"Adventures  In  Autobummlng,"  wrote  as 
follows:  "Somewhere  in  these  states  there 
Is  a  young  man  who  is  going  to  become  rich. 
He  may  be  washing  bottles  In  a  dairy  lunch. 
He  is  going  to  start  a  chain  of  small,  clean, 
pleasant  hotels,  standardized  and  nationally 
advertised,  along  every  Important  motor 
route  In  the  country.  He  is  not  going  to 
waste  money  on  gilt  and  onyx,  but  he  Is  go- 
ing to  have  agreeable  clerks,  good  coffee,  en- 
durable mattresses  and  good  lighting;  and  In 
every  hotel  he  will  have  at  least  one  suite 
which  Is  as  good  as  the  average  room  In  a 
modem  city  hotel.  He  will  Invade  every  town 
that  doesn't  have  a  good  hotel  already.  When 
he  has  completed  his  work,  he  will  be  In 
the  market  for  European  chateaux  as  fast  as 
retiring  royalties  have  to  give  them  up." 

The  founder  of  the  Holiday  Inn  System  was 
hardly  twelve  years  old  when  this  was  writ- 
ten— and  he  never  heard  of  that  prophecy 
untU  it  was  brought  to  his  attention  a  few 
years  ago.  But  he's  the  person  Sinclair  Lewis 
bad  In  his  clairvoyant  mind. 

As  an  oyster's  pearl  starts  with  irritation, 
so  this  gem  of  an  idea  started  with  what 
Kemmons  Wilson  calls  the  most  miserable 
vacation  of  bis  life.  In  1951,  he  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  and  their  five  smaU  children  drove 
to  Washington.  The  hotels  along  the  route 
were  inadequate,  expensive,  and  downright 
boetlle  to  children.  Driving  home,  Kemmons 
conceived  of  a  chain  of  motels  and  started 
noticing  likely  sites  at  intersections  on  the 
fringes  of  major  cities.  That's  when  the  "con- 
scious thinking  and  creative  imagination"  re- 
ferred to  In  the  dictionary  began  to  produce, 
and  other  ideas  began  to  spin  off. 

In  true  conservative  fashion,  the  stodgy 
element  called  It  Wilson's  folly  when  he  com- 
pleted his  first  Holiday  Inn  on  the  outskirts 
of  Memphis.  It  bad  120  rooms,  about  five 
times  larger  than  the  average  tourist  court. 
It  had  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  those  "en- 
durable mattresses"  Sinclair  Lewis  referred 
to.  But  it  had  much  more.  It  had  free  tele- 
vision, a  free  swimming  pool.  And  to  cap  It 
all  off.  this  father  of  five  advertised  "chU- 
dren  imder  twelve  pee  when  sharing  their 
parent's  room."  Actually  Inviting  children, 
and  not  charging  for  them!  And  maybe  tbe 
most  unorthodox  gesture  of  all  was  to  wel- 
come pets,  and  have  a  free  dog  kennel — and 
actually  allow  the  dogs  to  stay  In  the  room 
IX  preferred. 

So  Wilson's  folly  opened  full,  In  1952.  It's 
been  full — or  almost  so — ever  since,  and  the 
original  Inn — ^wlth  much  updating — Is  stUl 
there,  along  with  14  other  HoUday  Inns  In 
greater  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  power  of  an  idea!  Kemmons  started 
with  one  Inn  In  1951.  Twenty  years  later,  ac- 
cording to  our  1971  annual  report,  Holiday 
Inns,  Inc.,  had  revenues  of  $707.8  million  and 
pre-tax  earnings  for  the  year  of  $73.6  million. 
From  that  one  Inn  there  are  now  1,400  HoU- 
day Inns,  with  200,000  rooms.  In  all  50  states 
and  Holiday  Inns  are  either  open,  under  con- 
struction, or  planned  in  50  foreign  countries. 
Kemmons  built  two  other  Holiday  Inns  In 
Memphis  and  realized  he  couldn't  expand 
fast  enough  on  his  own.  That's  when  another 
idea  evolved.  Franchising.  The  most  likely 
prospects  were  builders.  Kemmons  was  a 
builder,  himself.  He  teamed  up  with  another 
master  builder  named  Wallace  E.  Johnson, 
also  of  Memphis,  who  was  a  power  In  tbe 
uational  Home  BuUders  Association.  They 
persuaded  65  builders  from  throughout  tbe 
U.S.  to  come  to  Memphis  to  see  the  Holiday 
Inn  and  hear  about  their  Idea.  The  65  came. 
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listened,  and  said  they  liked  It.  But  only  two 
bought  franchises.  The  others  were  too  busy 
with  their  regular  projects.  Only  after  hard 
work  and  hard  selling  not  only  by  Wilson  and 
Johnson,  but  by  others  on  the  team,  were 
more  franchises  sold.  Finally,  however,  fran- 
chises began  to  dribble  In  at  $500  each  and 
the  fledging  System  began  to  gain  momen- 
tum. Fraiichlses  now  sell  for  $15,000  or  $100 
per  room,  whichever  is  larger,  and  about 
400  applications  are  processed  each  year,  re- 
sulting in  an  average  of  125  bona  fide  fran- 
chises. That  figure,  plus  the  Inns  built  by 
the  parent  company,  gives  tbe  startling  sta- 
tistic of  a  new  Holiday  Inn  opening  every 
55  hours,  somewhere  in  the  world. 

With  that  many  Inns,  you're  going  to  have 
some  amusing  episodes.  A  recent  one  In- 
volves a  guest  who  found  he  couldn't  get  out 
of  his  bathroom.  The  door  had  Jammed.  He 
pounded  on  the  waU  and  shouted  and  the 
guests  In  the  next  room  caUed  the  front 
desk.  The  Innkeeper  came  over  with  his 
pass  key  to  investigate.  When  he  couldnt 
unlock  tbe  bathroom  door,  he  phoned  the 
Inn  operator  to  have  the  porter  bring  a 
screw -driver  to  room  204.  Well,  It  was  6:30 
In  tbe  afternoon  and  at  this  Holiday  Inn 
the  porters  also  handled  room-service  calls. 
So  the  porter  stopped  by  the  bar  and  brought 
Room  204  a  screw-driver — vodka  and  orange 
Juice,  which  didn't  help  open  the  door,  but 
the  harried  guest  thought  it  was  a  delight- 
ful extra  touch  to  offer  It  to  him  when  the 
door  finally  was  c^en.  He  drank  It — and 
everyone  was  happy. 

This  franchising  is  a  fascinating  idea.  It 
seems  to  l>e  almost  exclusively  an  American 
Institution.  Foreign  Investors  don't  under- 
stand It  and  their  language  has  no  word  for 
It.  The  term  was  first  applied  to  a  privilege 
or  right,  such  as  the  franchise  to  vote.  Then 
It  began  to  mean  a  special  business  privilege 
bestowed  by  a  government,  such  as  the  fran- 
chise or  right  to  operate  a  bus  line  in  Inter- 
state conunerce.  Then  it  began  to  mean  the 
right  given  by  a  manufacturer  to  a  distrib- 
utor or  retailer  to  sell  the  manufacturer's 
products  In  a  given  area,  like  the  right  to 
sell  Chevrolets  in  Birmingham. 

And  from  there  It  expanded  to  the  right 
to  sell  things  such  as  food  and  lodging  serv- 
ice under  given  conditions — under  the  green 
and  yellow  sign  of  Holiday  Inns,  for  ex- 
ample. 

But  we  carry  the  principle  even  further  by 
working  out  a  mutual  arrangement  with  the 
franchise  holder  so  that  he  has  a  vote  In 
making  rules  and  setting  assessments  for  the 
entire  Holiday  Inn  group,  involving  also  tbe 
company-owned  properties.  We  think  our 
method  of  franchising  Is  a  very  good  ar- 
rangement for  the  mutual  benefit  of  every- 
one involved.  Including  the  customers.  Our 
franchisees  represent  a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Doctors  and  dentists, 
builders,  developers,  bankers,  retired  mili- 
tary men,  farmers,  entertainers,  and,  of 
course,  hotel  and  restaurant  operators.  And 
now  we  even  have  an  astronaut.  John  Glenn 
Is  a  Holiday  Inn  franchise  header.  All  these 
people  are  part  of  the  Holiday  Inn  family. 
We  provide  them  the  know-how  to  build 
and  operate  a  Holiday  Inn.  They  feed  back 
suggestions  based  on  what  they  have  learned 
in  their  special  fields. 

They  have  to  live  up  to  a  set  of  standards 
which  assures  a  good  operation,  but  they 
help  set  the  standards.  We  all  put  a  part  of 
our  revenues  into  a  pool  for  national  ad- 
vertising, but  we  all  help  determine  the 
amount  that  goes  into  tbe  pool. 

Our  people  wUI  attest  to  the  power  of  the 
franchising  idea.  They  have  a  high  degree 
of  autonomy  but  they  also  have  many  of 
the  advantages  usually  confined  to  large  cor- 
porations. The  franchise  method,  coupled 
with  employee  profit-sharing,  involves  every- 
one In  the  incentive  system.  Holiday  Inn 
stockholders.  Holiday  Inn  franchisees,  who 
also  may  be  stockholders,  and  the  employees 
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of  both  groups — all  these  people  are  engaged 
In  an  incentive  enterprise.  That's  tbe  Amer- 
ican way! 

Ideas  generate  Ideas.  From  franchising 
came  the  International  Association  of  Holi- 
day Inns  which  provides  all  Holiday  Inn  op- 
erators the  right  of  self-determination  and 
self-government — which  gives  representation 
with  taxation.  It  also  feeds  Into  the  system 
the  tremendous  input  of  talent.  Judgment, 
and  Influence  of  our  franchise  holders.  Think 
of  the  ideas  that  must  generate. 

A  good  example  of  the  Association  as  an 
Idea  factory  Is  the  Holldex  System.  In  1965. 
we  had  63,000  guest  rooms  and  our  teletype 
reservation  method  couldn't  carry  the  load. 
An  association  committee  was  assigned  to 
the  problem.  This  group,  working  with  com- 
pany representatives,  came  up  with  a  com- 
puterized reservation  system  which  is  unique 
and  tremendously  effective.  The  result  is 
our  data  processing  complex  which  now 
spans  the  Atlantic  and  handles  reservations 
for  200,000  guest  rooms,  and  if  tbe  type  of 
room  you  want  is  not  available  at  one  Inn, 
the  computer  automatically  throws  on  the 
screen  the  name,  location,  and  of  two  other 
nearby  Holiday  Inns  as  alternates.  It  aU 
started  with  an  idea. 

With  several  Idea-generating  people 
around,  you  are  soon  unable  to  trace  the 
actual  source  of  an  idea.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Trav-L-Parlcs,  a  new  Holiday  Inn  ven- 
tiu«  offering  campsites  to  toiu-ing  families. 
The  need  l>ecame  apparent  when  such  a 
large  segment  of  tbe  traveling  public  moved 
outdoors.  Now  there  Is  a  chain  of  Holiday 
Inn  Trav-L-Parks  embodying  the  same 
franchising  principles  as  the  Holiday  Inn 
motor-hotel  System. 

One  more  idea  and  we'll  be  through.  The 
Cbaplaln-on-Call  program.  Our  headquar- 
ters employees — all  200  of  tbem — needed  a 
chaplain,  someone  to  coimsel  and  take  charge 
In  bereavement  or  tragedies.  So  we  hired 
one,  an  ordained  minister.  He  and  our  presi- 
dent, William  B.  Walton,  conceived  the 
chaplain-on-call  program.  The  power  of  an 
Idea!  We  now  have  800  chaplains  on  call.  In 
tbe  U.S.,  Canada  and  five  foreign  areas  and 
It  is  still  growing.  They're  listed  In  each  Inn, 
like  physicians-on-call. 

We  certainly  don't  want  to  Invade  privacy, 
but  we  know  any  hotel  room  can  be  a  very 
lonely  place  to  a  troubled  guest.  Last  year 
the  chaplains  report  more  than  200  potential 
suicides  prevented — temporarily  at  least — 
and  a  great  number  of  other  calls  to  help 
out  in  marital  crises  and  mental  disturb- 
ances. Kemmons  didn't  think  of  that  one  as 
he  drove  back  from  Washington. 

IdesLS  have  to  be  Implemented.  We  have 
in  the  Holiday  Inn  administrative  organi- 
zation an  elite  club  called  the  Royal  Order 
of  Bear  Skinners.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. It  originates  from  the  old  vaudeville 
joke  which  most  of  you  must  have  beard.  It 
seems  that  our  two  top  idea  men,  Wilson 
and  Johnson,  were  invited  to  a  bear  hunt. 
They  bought  all  the  equipment,  clothes, 
boots,  hats,  guns,  and  typically,  showed  up 
at  the  lodge  two  hours  late.  The  rest  of  the 
hunters  had  already  returned.  So  Wilson 
and  Johnson  set  out  to  find  their  own  bear. 
Before  they  had  gone  very  far  they  turned 
a  corner  and  met  one  face  to  face.  Wilson, 
being  clialrman,  fired  first,  and  missed.  John- 
son also  fired  and  missed.  This  irritated 
the  bear  and  he  took  out  after  them.  They 
headed  for  the  cati-in  with  the  bear  close 
behind,  snapping  at  their  backsides.  They 
dashed  through  tbe  open  front  door  of  the 
cabin  with  the  bear  right  with  them.  They 
dashed  out  the  back  door  but  slanuned  it 
quickly  in  the  face  of  the  bear.  Then  they 
yelled  through  the  window:  "You  skin  that 
one  and  well  go  find  another  one." 

And  that  pretty  well  tells  the  story.  Those 
two  Idea-merchants  have  been  bringing  us 
about  two  live  bears  a  week  to  skin — while 
they  go  find  another  one. 
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In  September  of  this  year  we  will  have 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Holiday  Inn  Uni- 
versity which  will  train  an  estimated  4,000 
people.  It  is  an  expansion  of  our  present 
scattered  training  units  and  will  have  its 
own  88-acre  campus,  lake,  dormitories,  and 
alumni  group,  without  subsidized  athletics, 
and  we  trust,  no  campus  disorders.  The  Sys- 
tem now  needs  120,000  employees  and  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  trained  personnel. 

In  order  to  raise  money  to  expand.  Holiday 
Inns,  Inc.,  went  public  in  1957.  with  120,000 
shares  of  stock  at  $9.75  per  share.  If  you  had 
bought  100  shares  for  $975,  today  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  1,632  shares.  At  the  cur- 
rent quotation  of  $50  per  share,  your  initial 
investment  would  be  worth  more  than 
$80,000. 

That  is  the  power  of  an  idea — in  America. 


VISITS   STRENGTHEN  FRANCO- 
AMERICAN   TIES 


HON.  PATRICK  T.  CAFFERY 

OF    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968. 
at  a  time  wlien  tliere  was  evidence  of 
some  coolness  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Prance,  then-Ambas- 
sador Sargent  Shriver  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  continuing  parliamentary  exchange 
between  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  French  National  As- 
sembly as  one  means  of  ameliorating  our 
differences. 

His  idea  sprang  from  the  simple  but 
sound  premise  that  for  lawmakers  of  the 
one  country  to  gain  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  other  could  not  help  but  cement 
the  many  lasting  bonds  between  our  two 
countries  and  lessen  the  few  misunder- 
standings that  occasionally  arise  between 
even  the  closest  of  allies. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  host 
for  one  of  my  French  counterpails  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  French  delegation 
last  October,  and  it  was  my  distinct 
honor  to  serve  as  cochairman,  along  with 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back),  of  the  nine-member  delegation 
from  this  body  which  reciprocated  that 
visit  during  the  past  Easter  recess  of  the 
Congress. 

As  guests  of  the  Fiench  Government, 
we  were  privileged  for  several  days  to  ob- 
serve the  operation  of  the  French  Par- 
liament and  to  meet  for  a  very  frank  and 
beneficial  exchange  of  ideas  with  a  broad 
range  of  French  officials  from  Prime  Min- 
ister Jacques  Chaban-Delmas  to  a 
number  of  officials  in  charge  of  special 
areas  of  mutual  concern. 

From  our  discussions  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  legislative  leaders,  Cabinet  min- 
isters, and  local  government  officials,  sev- 
eral impressions  remain  most  vivid. 

I  felt  some  special  kinship  to  our 
French  hosts,  perhaps  because  my  dis- 
trict in  Louisiana  shares  so  much  of  the 
French  heritage.  The  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  a  remarkable  resurgence  of 
the  French  language  in  south  Louisiana 
and  an  equally  remarkable  and  success- 
ful effort  to  perpetuate  other  elements  of 
the  French  culture  in  which  south  Lou- 
isiana is  so  rich.  Thus  it  was  especially 
gratifying  and  informative  for  me  to  an- 
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swer  questions  about  this  renaissance 
from  my  hosts,  who  not  only  are  aware 
of  this  movement  but  are  obviously  most 
interested  In  expanding  their  coopera- 
tion with  us  in  that  area. 

One  of  the  primary  mutual  concerns 
of  oiir  two  coimtries  is  the  attack  on  the 
international  traffic  of  heroin  and  other 
hard  drugs,  and  I  believe  our  two  coun- 
tries have  entered  into  a  model  example 
of  binational  cooperation  to  curb  this 
traffic. 

After  our  lengthy  discussions  with  con- 
cerned French  officials,  including  In- 
terior Minister  Raymond  Marcellin, 
many  of  us  in  the  American  delegation 
came  away  with  increased  confidence 
that  the  French  are  taking  strong  steps, 
both  in  passage  of  new  laws  and  enforce- 
ment of  existing  ones,  to  clamp  down  on 
a  vast  smuggling  enterprise  which  war- 
ranted the  concern  of  both  our  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  couple  of 
the  highlights  of  our  visit,  and  there  are 
many  more  which  I  shall  not  enimierate 
here  today.  The  most  general  and  cer- 
tainly lasting  benefit  of  any  such  ex- 
change is  the  broadened  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  of  another  country, 
another  culture,  another  people. 

In  an  era  of  increased  dialog  even 
with  our  adversaries  with  whom  we  have 
great  differences.  I  believe  it  is  not  only 
important  but  essential  that  we  seek  to 
further  our  cooperation  with  France,  a 
coimtry  with  whom  we  have  often  stood 
and  with  whom  we  have  deep  ties  that 
are  indeed  as  old  as  America  itself. 
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ANTIBLOCKBUSTING  BILL  FACES 
TROUBLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  be- 
come an  unmanageable  institution  and 
the  adverse  effects  of  its  policies  have 
been  seen  in  numerous  areas  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent.  Specifically,  the  Chi- 
cago Heights-Park  Forest  area  has  suf- 
fered from  very  questionable  HUD  pro- 
grams. 

Recently,  Secretary  Romney  was  in  the 
area,  and  an  article  in  the  Park  Forest 
Reporter  of  May  10  is  sufficiently  self-ex- 
planatory that  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
believing  its  point  to  be  well  made : 

ANTIBLOCKBUSTING  BILL  PACES  TROUBLE 

Senator  Tom  Hynes  (D-29th)  said  Senate 
Bills  942-43-44,  which  are  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  current  antisolicltatlon  law 
were  defeated  in  the  senate  Judiciary  com- 
mittee last  week  by  a  6  to  6  vote.  He  said  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  bill  will  get  out  of  com- 
mittee during  session. 

The  anti-solicitation  law  presently  is  im- 
plemented by  the  Illinois  Commission  on 
Human  Relations,  to  stop  block  busting 
through  unscrupulous  realtors  who  call  by 
phone  or  in  person  on  homeowners  who  have 
not  Indicated  their  property  is  for  sale. 

Senator  Hynes  told  the  Reporter  by  tele- 
phone that  he  thought  Senate  Bills  942-43-44 
were  pretty  good.  He  said  they  would  have 


been  of  great  assistance  In  combating  panic 
peddling. 

There  is  another  series  of  bills  still  alive — 
House  Bill  1769-70-71,  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Frank  D.  Savickas  (D-27)  and  Represen 
tative  Edward  Madlgan  (R-47).  This  bill. 
Senator  Hjrnes  said,  has  passed  the  House  and 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Hynes  said  he  and  Senator  Daniel  Doherty 
(30th)  were  in  support  of  the  bill,  as  were 
Senators  Jack  Walker,  Frank  Ozinga  and 
Charles  Chew. 

This  series  of  bills.  If  passed,  would  trans- 
fer the  implementation  of  the  present  law 
from  the  state  Human  Relations  Commission 
to  the  Department  of  Education  and  Regis- 
tration. Hynes  said  It  would  put  more  of  a 
burden  to  actively  check  realtors  than  the 
law  now  provides. 

The  down  state  legislators  are  blamed  for 
the  downfall  of  a  total  of  five  bills  that  would 
have  given  strength  to  the  antl-soUcitatlon 
law.  Hynes  said  the  down  state  lawmakers 
Just  don't  understand  the  problem  the  city 
and  surrounding  suburbs  have  in  combating 
blockbusting  and  Its  accompanying  ills. 

Hynes  urged  that  all  area  residents  write 
their  legislators  to  support  House  Bill  1769- 
70-71  immediately.  The  Senators  and  Ad- 
dresses are:  6th  Dlst. — Frank  Ozinga,  3101 
West  95th,  Evergreen  Park,  60642:  8th  Dlst.— 
Jack  E.  Walker,  18018  Arcadia,  Lansing,  HI. 
60438;  28th  Dlst.— Thomas  C.  Hynes,  10540 
Western,  Chicago,  60643:  30th  Dlst. — ^Daniel 
Doherty,  1957  E.  93rd  Chicago.  60617. 

To  be  effective  at  all  the  letters  must  be 
written,  now,  today.  This  is  how  you  can  help 
return  your  community  to  stability. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  AND  THE 
WAR  ON  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOSNIA 
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Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  in  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin,  June  1960,  that — 

Law-abiding  citizens  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
officers  in  detecting  and  apprehending; 
criminals  will  be  followed  by  realistic  pun- 
ishment. ...  It  Is  my  opinion  that  when 
no  shadow  of  a  doubt  remains  relative  to 
the  guilt  of  a  defendant,  the  public  interest 
demands  capital  punishment  be  invoked 
where  the  law  so  provides. 

As  it  happened,  I  was  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  when  the  news  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
dead.  It  brought  immediately  to  mind 
the  superb  cooperation  which  the  FBI 
Director  had  always  given  to  our  com- 
mittee, even  in  the  days  when  it  was 
known  as  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  was  under  the 
most  vehement  attack. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  judgment  was  as 
sound  as  his  public  service  was  extraor- 
dinary. Through  nearly  half  a  century, 
through  changes  that  altered  many 
aspects  of  our  country  almost  beyond 
recognition,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  held  fast 
to  the  eternal  moral  principles  and  total 
devotion  to  duty  which  originally 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  head  of  the 
FBI — by  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  in 
1924.  How  many  men  in  public  office 
today  will  be  able  to  say  that,  or  have 
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it  said  of  them,  if  they  complete  an  even 
remotely  comparable  span  of  time  in 
the  service  of  their  country? 

So  much  has  been  made,  both  pro 
and  con,  of  Hoover's  fight  against  sub- 
version that  we  sometimes  tend  to  for- 
get that  this  man  was  first  and  fore- 
most a  crime  fighter.  He  detested 
crime — especially  violent  crime — with 
all  the  fervor  of  a  militantly  Christian 
heritage.  He  led  men  into  battle  against 
crime  like  a  general  in  war.  In  the  1930's 
he  brought  America's  "gangster  era"  to 
an  end  in  a  brilliant  campaign  whose 
victories  over  the  Dillingers,  the  Barkers, 
the  Karpises.  and  the  Ployds  and  their 
like,  becsune  American  legends  com- 
parable to  the  tales  of  the  Old  West. 
And  he  removed  from  American  fam- 
ilies a  shadow  whose  heart-stopping 
terror  has  been  all  but  forgotten  by  a 
whole  subsequent  generation  which, 
thanks  to  him.  was  spared  it:  the 
shadow  of  widespread  kidnaping  of  little 
children  for  ransom. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  brought 
the  kidnap-killer  of  the  Lindbergh  baby 
to  justice,  and  were  centrally  involved  in 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the 
"Lindbergh  Law,"  which  imposed  the 
death  penalty  for  kidnaping,  and  by  so 
doing  made  it  possible  for  kidnaping  on 
a  large  scale  to  be  eliminated  from  our 
land.  And  so  J.  Edgar  Hoover  knew  well 
that  there  are  some  crimes  which  the 
death  penalty  does  help  to  prevent. 

On  March  17,  1971,  testifying  before 
the  House  SulKommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Hoover  reviewed  the  grim  record 
of  policemen  murdered  on  duty  during 
the  decade  of  the  sixties.  In  the  period 
1960-69,  561  police  officers  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  741  felons,  54  percent  of 
whom  had  previously  been  charged  with 
a  crime  of  violence.  One-fourth  of  these 
murderers  were  on  parole  or  probation 
when  they  killed  the  police  officer  Eind  3 
percent — 19 — ^had  already  been  convicted 
of  a  murder.  Nineteen  of  our  police  of- 
ficers would  be  alive  today  if  these  men 
had  been  executed  so  that  they  could  not 
kill  again.  In  January  1971,  Hoover  re- 
ported in  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin the  case  of  a  man  arrested,  after  a 
furious  gun  battle,  for  two  murders,  a 
kidnaping,  and  an  armed  robbery,  who 
had  already  committed  a  previous  mur- 
der 4  years  earlier,  only  to  be  found  in- 
sane, "treated,"  and  subsequently  re- 
leased. Facts  like  these — which  it  is  im- 
f ashionable  even  to  mention  nowadays — 
have  been  totally  disregarded  by  those 
responsible  for  the  court  decisions  and 
propaganda  campaigns  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  capital  punishment. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  believed  in  enduring 
values  and  he  imderstood  that  human 
nature  does  not  change.  Many  of  our 
present  judges  believe  that  neither  law 
nor  truth  endures,  and  that  evil  does  not 
exist — and  try  to  remake  our  law  accord- 
ingly. We  dare  not  let  them  take  many 
more  essential  weapons  away  from  our 
hard-pressed  law  enforcement,  or  the 
fight  against  crime  will  be  lost,  resulting 
in  anarchy,  which  all  history  shows  Is 
Inevitably  followed  by  tyranny. 
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DAILY  CALUMET  READERS  HONOR 
"DR.  MAX" 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
community,  there  are  people  who  devote 
themselves  to  helping  others  and  to 
making  the  community  a  better  place  to 
live.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  always 
recognized  for  their  service.  In  my  dis- 
trict, there  has  been  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  such  a  servant.  Dr.  Max  Brze- 
zinski  has  been  honored  as  "Man  of  the 
Year" — thanks  to  the  readers  of  the 
Daily  Calumet,  a  leading  newspaper  in 
my  district.  "The  newspaper  sponsored 
the  contest,  and  more  than  6,000  readers 
responded.  "Dr.  Max"  was  the  clear 
winner. 

Dr.  Brzezinski  is  an  active  community 
leader,  working  on  those  "little  things" — 
like  getting  a  crossing  guard  for  a  dan- 
gerous street  intersection — that  are  so 
important  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  a 
community.  Dr.  Max  is  a  good  example 
of  what  a  good  citizen  should  be.  We  are 
glad  that  he  has  been  honored  and  are 
grateful  for  his  work. 

A  copy  of  the  Daily  Calumet  article 
describing  Dr.  Brzezinski's  election  and 
his  work  follows: 

Dr.  Max  Cal  "VUx  or  thx  Yxak" 
(By  KatJileen  Hallahan) 

Dr.  Max  Brzezinski  has  been  named  Man 
of  the  Year  by  Daily  Calumet  readers. 

Dr.  Brzezinski  was  one  of  a  group  of  10 
nominees  for  the  honor  In  The  Dally  Calu- 
met's Man  of  the  Tear  Contest.  He  received 
2,609  votes  from  readers,  who  cast  their  bal- 
lots during  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  other  finalists  and  their  vote  totals 
are: 

Douglas  Maynard  and  James  Badonl.  1,430; 

Officer  John  Hodges,  849; 

Art  Schmidt,  410; 

Eddie  Kamraczemskl,  349; 

Jim  Mills;  278; 

Ronald  Perklch,  96: 

Birthe  Hultgren,  62; 

Rev.  Lennart  Amell,  22; 

John  Szymanskl,  10. 

A  total  of  6,105  votes  were  cast  In  the  con- 
test, excluding  some  250  votes  which  were 
discarded  as  fraudulent  ballots. 

The  nominees  were  also  selected  by  Dally 
Calumet  readers  In  a  "primary"  voting  pe- 
riod, during  which  cans  of  food  accompanied 
ballots.  A  total  of  1,310  votes  were  received, 
with  an  equal  number  of  cans,  donated  to 
the  southeast  side's  community  pantry  which 
provides  emergency  food  relief. 

Dr.  Brzezinski  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
South  Chicago  community.  He  resides  at  83rd 
and  South  Shore  Dr.,  and  is  an  optometrist 
with  offices  at  8810  Commercial. 

As  were  other  nominees,  "Dr.  Max"  was 
featured  as  The  Dally  Calumet's  Man  of  the 
Week  in  1971. 

"It's  terrific — it's  wonderful,"  Dr.  Brzezin- 
ski said.  "My  friends  really  worked  hard." 
He  noted  that  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
him  have  been  his  patients. 

Dr.  Brzezinski  is  active  in  community  af- 
fairs, and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a 
crossing  guard  for  82nd  and  Exchange.  He 
also  successfully  campaigned  to  have  a  tavern 
In  the  area  closed  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
a  "den  of  prostitution  and  gambling." 
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During  World  War  II.  he  was  a  liaison 
officer  between  the  Vatican  and  the  U.S. 
Army.  As  a  member  of  *he  overseas  staff  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
he  was  knighted  by  Pope  Paul  XII  in  1946 
In  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  During 
the  war,  he  was  resi>onslble  for  reuniting  dis- 
placed persons  with  their  families.  Since  he 
fluently  speaks  Polish,  Italian,  French,  and 
German,  he  also  assisted  other  families  over- 
seas. 

Currently,  he  is  involved  in  work  at  St. 
Michael's  Parish,  as  well  as  the  Old  Settlers 
Association  of  Chicago.  He  is  named  In  the 
American  Catholic  Who's  Who,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation. He  also  is  a  member  of  the  fourth 
district  f>olice  steering  committee. 

The  fifth  highest  vote-getter.  Ekiward 
Kamraczewskl,  known  to  many  South  Chi- 
cago residents  as  Eddie  Kam,  died  last  week 
of  a  heart  attack,  but  he  continued  to  receive 
votes  through  the  AprU  21  deadline. 


CONTINUED  CAMPAIGN  TO  DENY 
BASIC  RIGHTS  TO  MIGRANT 
FARMWORKERS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NEW    YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  briefly  participated  in  a  vigil 
being  conducted  by  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  This  vigil  was 
held  to  highlight  the  f  £ist  being  observed 
by  Cesar  Chavez  and  to  protest  a  repres- 
sive farm  labor  law  recently  enacted  by 
the  Arizona  State  Legislature  and  spon- 
sored by  groups  such  as  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  measure  quickly  passed  by  the 
Arizona  Legislature  outlaws  the  second- 
ary boycott  and  makes  it  virtually  impos- 
sible for  farmworkers  in  Arizona  to  gain 
some  bargaining  power  through  the  use 
of  an  effective  strike.  This  action  is 
simply  another  in  a  continuing  series  of 
efforts  aimed  at  destroying  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Union  and  denying  basic 
rights  to  the  thousands  of  farmworkers 
throughout  the  country.  The  UFW  is 
clearly  being  persecuted  by  narrow,  spe- 
cial interests  and  antiunion  forces  such 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  an  alliance  Imown  as  the  Free 
Marketing  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  colleagues 
must  be  aware  of  this  vicious  and  ill- 
conceived  effort  to  prevent  farmworkers 
from  protecting  their  interests  and  se- 
curing a  living  wage,  decent  working  and 
living  conditions,  and  simple  human  dig- 
nity. I  present  herewith,  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record,  the  text  of  a  press  release 
Issued  by  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Union  this  morning  and  a  letter  written 
by  Cesar  Chavez  during  his  current  fast. 

The  press  release  follows: 
Press  Releask 

Supporters  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
and  Cesar  Chavez  held  a  vig;il  today  outside 
the  Washington  office  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  The  vigil  was  called  in 
conjunction  with  a  fast  being  observed  by 
UFW'8  director  Cesar  Chaves  in  Phoenix. 
Arizona.  Chavez  began  the  fast  after  tbe 
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Arizona  state  legislature  passed  a  farm  labor 
law  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. UPW  leaders  contend  that  the  bill  will 
severly  hamper  efforts  to  win  union  recogn- 
tion  for  the  state's  farm  workers. 

At  the  vigil  In  Washington  DC,  Ramon 
Romero,  a  lettuce  boycott  coordinator  for  the 
Farm  Workers  Union,  charged  that  In  effect 
the  new  Arizona  law  will  take  away  the  only 
economic  lever  that  Arizona  farm  workers 
have  to  bring  their  employers  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  He  said  that  the  law,  which 
goes  into  effect  in  90  days,  will  make  It  Im- 
possible for  Arizona  farm  workers  to  strike 
effectively  and  that  It  outlaws  secondary 
boycotts. 

The  farm  workers'  spokesman  said  that 
similar  bills  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
have  passed  in  Idaho  and  Kansas  and  have 
been  introduced  in  over  20  other  states.  He 
called  for  a  Congressional  Investigation  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  stating  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau enjoys  tax-exempt  status  although 
there  Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  an  "agricultural  organiza- 
tion" for  the  betterment  of  farmers.  Romero 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
President's  Price  Commission,  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  State  Farm  Bureaus  were  "com- 
panies" and  were  among  those  which  failed 
to  file  quarterly  profit  margin  reports  last 
week.  He  also  claimed  that  many  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  are  not  farmers  at  all,  but 
businessmen  who  happen  to  bxiy  Farm  Bu- 
reau Insurance.  He  called  for  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  sources  of  Income,  salaries,  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Chavez'  fast  Is  being  undertaken  Just  two 
weeks  after  resumption  of  the  farm  workers' 
boycott  of  Iceberg  head  lettuce  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  fast  last  Thursday,  Chavez  has  attended 
Mass  nightly  with  farm  workers  from  the 
area  surrounding  Phoenix.  He  Is  attended  by 
a  private  nurse  and  his  personal  body  guards. 
The  location  of  the  fast  and  nightly  services 
Is  a  small  community  center  in  Phoenix's 
Mexican-American  Southslde. 

In  a  letter  to  farm  workers  supporters 
written  at  the  sight  of  the  fast  and  made 
public  at  the  vigil,  Chavez  explained  that 
"The  fast  is  not  out  of  anger  at  the  growers. 
My  concern  Is  the  spirit  of  fear  that  lies  be- 
hind such  laws  In  the  hearts  of  growers  and 
legislators  across  the  country.  Somehow  these 
powerful  men  and  women  must  be  helped  to 
realize  that  there  Is  nothing  to  fear  from 
treating  their  workers  as  fellow  human  be- 
ings." He  also  called  for  a  commitment  from 
farm  workers  supporters  not  to  eat  or  buy 
head  lettuce  until  the  boycott  is  won. 

Mat  15,  1972. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters:  Our  people 
have  been  poor  for  more  years  than  we  can 
remember.  We  have  made  only  a  small 
amount  of  progress  In  the  past  ten  years  of 
work  and  struggle.  Our  women  and  children 
still  die  too  often  and  too  young.  There  Is 
too  much  hunger  and  disease  among  us.  Not 
even  5  per  cent  of  America's  migrant  farm 
workers  are  protected  by  union  contracts.  Yet 
there  is  a  great  fear  of  our  union,  a  fear 
that  I  do  not  fully  understand,  but  that  I 
know  Is  present  with  most  growers  and  espe- 
cially among  the  lettuce  growers  In  the  cur- 
rent resistance  to  the  rights  of  their  workers. 
Growers,  through  the  Farm  Bureau,  are  seek- 
ing to  bring  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment against  us.  Why  are  they  so  afraid  of  a 
union  for  migrant  workers?  Is  It  so  much  to 
ask  that  the  poorest  people  of  the  land  have 
a  measure  of  justice? 

In  Arizona,  a  major  lettuce-producing 
state,  the  growers  and  the  politicians  have 
Just  passed  a  law  that  destroys  the  right  of 
farm  workers  to  have  a  union.  Farm  workers 
under  this  law  cannot  engage  In  consumer 
boycotts.  Supporters  of  our  union  could  be 
arrested  for  telling  their  friends  not  to  buy 
lettuce.  Farm  workers  are  put  In  the  humili- 
ating position  of  having  to  go  to  a  special 
Agricultural    Labor    Relations    Board    ap- 
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pointed  by  Republican  Oovemor  Jack  Wil- 
liams, for  a  government-conducted  election 
to  determine  their  right  to  strike.  The  law 
provides  for  union-representation  elections 
but  establishes  so  many  steps  and  procedures 
that  seasonal  and  migrant  workers  would 
never  have  a  chance  to  vote.  Growers  can  not 
only  frustrate  an  election  for  two  to  three 
months,  but  they  can  actually  avoid  elections 
by  a  minor  change  in  hiring  practices.  Even  If 
workers  should  vote  for  the  union,  an  em- 
ployer can  seek  a  decertification  election  after 
only  a  three-month  waiting  period.  The  bill 
Is  discriminatory.  It  Is  aimed  only  at  farm 
workers,  who  are  mostly  Black,  Brown,  and 
Indian.  No  other  labor  force  Is  asked  to  live 
with  these  repressive  measures.  This  Is  what 
the  Farm  Bureau  means  when  they  advo- 
cate "free  elections"  and  "responsible  legis- 
lation." 

Farm  workers  In  Arizona  tried  to  tell  their 
legislators  about  the  unfairness  of  this  law. 
They  collected  letters  and  petitions  and 
brought  them  to  their  representatives.  They 
were  met  with  cold  Indifference.  They  were 
patient,  but  could  not  get  appointments.  In 
many  cases  their  letters  were  thrown  tato 
trash  cans  In  front  of  their  eyes.  After  the 
bill  passed.  It  was  brought  by  the  highway 
patrol  to  the  governor,  who  signed  It  Imme- 
diately. The  next  day  the  governor  was  asked 
by  a  reporter  to  comment  on  the  farm  work- 
ers who  wanted  to  meet  with  him.  He  re- 
sponded, "As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  these 
people  do  not  exist." 

What  Is  It  that  causes  sane  men  to  act  so 
hastily  and  so  cruelly?  It  cannot  be  that  we 
are  so  powerful.  In  the  context  of  the  great 
corporations,  we  are  like  a  mosquito  on  an 
elephant's  back. 

This  attack  on  our  union.  In  Arizona  and 
In  every  major  state,  Is  also  an  attack  on  the 
spirit  of  Justice  In  America.  Why  shouldn't 
farm  workers  finally  have  a  chance  to  hold 
their  heads  high  In  their  own  organization? 
Why  shouldn't  there  be  food  on  the  tables  of 
the  families  who  work  so  hard  to  harvest  that 
food?  Why  shouldn't  poor  people  be  allowed 
to  struggle  non-vlolently  for  Justice?  The 
answers  seem  so  obvious,  but  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  lettuce  growers,  and  the  politicians 
are  deaf  to  our  pleas. 

My  major  concern  Is  not  this  particular 
Arizona  law.  The  fast  Is  not  out  of  anger  at 
the  growers.  My  concern  Is  the  spirit  of  fear 
that  lies  behind  such  laws  In  the  hearts  of 
growers  and  legislators  across  the  country. 
Somehow  these  powerful  men  and  women 
must  be  helped  to  realize  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  treating  their  workers  as 
fellow  human  beings.  We  do  not  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  growers.  We  only  wish  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  our  union  and  to  work 
non-vlolently  to  bring  a  new  day  of  hope  and 
Justice  to  the  farm  workers  of  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  long  overdue,  and  surely  it  Is  not 
too  much  to  ask.  Justice  for  farm  workers 
Is  our  only  goal.  It  Is  the  goal  of  our  non- 
violent lettuce  boycott.  Will  you  help  us  by 
making  a  commitment  not  to  eat  or  buy  let- 
tuce? This  Is  a  small  sacrifice  that  can  bring 
a  great  change  for  migrant  farm  workers.  I 
ask  your  prayers  and  your  continued  help 
In  our  struggle. 

Your  Brother, 

Cesar  Chavez. 
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CtJTTING    OFF    SUPPLIES    TO    THE 
COMMUNIST  INVASION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  per- 
sons feel  the  quickest  and  best  way  to 
get  the  war  ended  in  Vietnam  is  to  help 


the  South  Vietnamese  defeat  and  expel 
the  Communist  invading  armies.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  doing  this  by  acting  at 
long  last  to  cutoff  supplies,  munitions, 
and  oil,  to  the  invading  armies. 

If  these  Communist  invaders  can  be 
defeated  the  probability  is  that  North 
Vietnam  will  meaningfully  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  war  including  return  of 
Americans  they  hold  prisoner.  In  fact, 
the  likelihood  is  that  only  in  this  way 
will  such  an  agreement  be  made,  inas- 
much as  their  response  has  consisted  of 
arrogant  refusal  to  negotiate  for  so  long 
that  it  is  obvious  to  one  and  all  that  the 
so-called  negotiations  at  Paris  were  a 
one-way  street. 

That  the  results  of  the  President's 
action  are  beginning  to  show  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  Evans  and  Novak 
column  appearing  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Many  of  us  suspect  that  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  would 
just  as  soon  see  this  thing  ended  now. 
If  so,  Evans  and  Novak's  wi'iting  may  be 
prophetic. 

The  article  follows: 

NoosE  Tightens  on  Hanoi 

Although  President  Nixon's  order  to  mine 
the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  Is  more  than 
ten  days  old,  there  Is  still  no  sign  that  Com- 
munist China  Is  rushing  worj:  troops  to 
North  Vietnam  to  protect  vital  raU  links — 
a  Chinese  omission  that  fits  perfectly  the 
Nixon  plan  to  choke  off  Communist  war 
supplies. 

To  the  contrary,  the  relatively  mild  Chi- 
nese reaction  to  the  President's  blockade  by 
mines  of  North  Vietnamese  ports  strongly 
hints  that  Peking  is  not  at  all  eager  to  repeat 
rail-repair  assistance  It  gave  North  Viet- 
nam during  the  height  of  U.S.  bombing  In 
the  late  1960s. 

During  that  last  extended  period  of  major 
U.S.  bombing  of  the  two  major  rail  lines 
connecting  North  Vietnam  and  China,  40,- 
000  to  50,000  Chinese  work  troops  were  as- 
signed one  Job:  quick  repair  of  American 
bombing  damage.  That  mission  not  only 
helped  keep  open  raU  supply  lines  but  also 
gave  Peking  political  leverage  In  Hanoi  to 
match  Moscow's  rising  Influence. 

Relations  between  Hanoi  and  Peking  have 
steadily  deteriorated  since  those  troops  went 
home  In  late  1968,  reaching  bottom  with 
President  Nixon's  spectacular  trip  to  Peking, 
which  the  Hanoi  poUtburo  regarded  as  an 
aci  of  betrayal. 

Hard  prediction  of  China's  long-range  re- 
action to  the  American  blockade  of  Its  Com- 
munist ally's  ports  would  be  folly  this  soon. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Peking's  present  leadership  docs  not  wish 
to  become  any  more  Involved  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  than  the  minimum  necessary  to 
prevent  an  open  break  with  Hanoi. 

Because  of  this,  Hanoi  may  have  severe 
difficulty  making  up  by  overland  transport 
from  China  the  calamitous  loss  of  war  ship- 
ping Into  North  Vietnamese  ports.  Hanoi's 
war  machine,  fueled  about  15  per  cent  from 
China.  Is  likely  to  find  It  difficult  to  keep 
even  that  relatively  low  level  of  supplies 
flowing  by  rail  and  truck  route  from  China. 

Thus,  the  noose  around  Hanoi  Is  now  per- 
ceptibly and  Inexorably  tightening.  Experts 
here  estimate  that  with  Haiphong's  port  fa- 
cilities able  to  unload  a  maximum  of  between 
30,000  and  40.000  tons  of  war  supplies  per 
day,  the  first  two  weeks  or  so  of  the  blockade 
will  cost  Hanoi  close  to  half  a  million  tons. 

Quite  apart  from  the  deadly  psychological 
blow  that  the  supply  cutoff  must  be  causing 
Hanoi,  Its  military  significance  Is  even  more 
Important.  Commanders  In  the  field  at  the 
hottest  points  of  contact  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  army — ^Hue,  Kontum  and  Anloc — 
now  must  begin  to  think  about  husbanding 
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what  heretofore  had  been  a  fairly  constant 
stream  of  Incoming  supplies. 

That  transforms  current  military  opera- 
tlcMis.  The  South  Vietnamese  position  around 
the  provincial  c«4>ltal  of  Kontum  Is  extreme- 
ly precarious  today,  but,  as  of  this  writing, 
the  Communists  appear  to  be  still  holding 
back  the  long-predicted  attack.  Likewise,  al- 
though some  military  experts  have  been  con- 
vinced that  Hue  could  be  taken  when  the 
Communists  were  willing  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, the  assault  still  has  not  been  laimched 
so  far.  The  reason:  understandable  caution 
about  Jumping  headlong  into  the  unknown 
suddenly  created  by  the  choking  off  of  new 
supplies. 

Possibly,  assaults  on  these  and  other  high- 
ly exposed  South  Vietnamese  positions  are 
being  deliberately  held  up  untu  Mr.  Nixon 
leaves  Washington  this  weekend  for  the  Mos- 
cow summit,  when  they  would  have  maxi- 
mum political  effect  on  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hanoi  may  also  be  playing  the  long  shot 
that  Moscow  will  threaten  a  military  response 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  port  closures  after  the  West 
German  parliament  has  ratified  the  Bonn- 
Moscow  and  Bonn-Wsu'saw  treaties,  now 
scheduled  for  final  action  by  the  end  of  this 
week. 

But  supporters  of  those  contingencies  are 
In  a  minority.  Far  more  likely,  Hanoi  Is  re- 
assessing a  military  position  that  has  brought 
Its  future  war-making  potential  Into  serious 
question  and  a  political  position  that  has  de- 
nied It  the  all-out  support  It  needs  from 
Peking  and  Moscow. 


OPINIONS  ON  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Signal  published  in 
Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, accurately  reflected  the  reaction  of 
most  Americans  at  this  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  his  comments  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  include 
his  column  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 
(From  the  Huntington  Park  (Calif.),  Dally 
Signal.  May  10,  1972 1 

News 
(By  Tom  Hageman) 

Opinions  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  how 
to  get  out  of  that  miserable  nation  of  In- 
trigue were  set  In  concrete  long  ago. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  our  troops 
march  out  on  hands  and  knees.  There  were 
those  who  feel  certain  that  a  military  victory 
could  be  achieved  if  we  ever  used  our  real 
muscle. 

And  then  there  Is  the  vast  middle  ground 
that  followed  three  presidents  In  the  belief 
that  our  system  was  sound  and  that  our  lead- 
ers would  not  betray  us. 

Those  three  broad  categories  of  opinion 
existed  on  Monday  morning  and  they  re- 
mained In  precisely  the  same  position  Mon- 
day night  following  President  Nixon's  block- 
ade decisioB. 

Those  three  positions  mentioned  are 
thoughtful  ones,  arrived  at  honestly  and 
without  selfishness. 

And  then  there  are  the  rioters — ^the  Idiots 
who  bum,  destroy  and  disrupt.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  counterproductive  non- 
sense was  displayed  yesterday  at  Isla  Vista 
In  Santa  Barbara. 

festerday  they  tried  to  burn  the  bank  and 
Inconvenience  citizens  who  In  no  way  caused 
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or  wished  them  harm.  They  did  this,  they 
said.  In  proitest  of  the  blockade. 

Not  too  long  ago  they  did  exactly  the  same 
thing — ^then  they  were  more  destructively 
successful — because  the  rents  were  too  high 
and  the  establishment  educators  were  not 
properly  relating  to  the  brilliant  minds  as- 
sembled at  UC  Santa  Barbara. 

That  kind  of  value  system — and  It  was  ex- 
hibited at  Stanford  and  Berkeley  as  well- 
seems  painfully  twisted  and  shallow. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  some  peaceful 
protest  inarches  and  demonstrations  yester- 
day. Most,  however,  looked  suspiciously  con- 
trived and  anything  but  peaceful  In  Intent. 

And  the  news  media,  particularly  televi- 
sion. Is  at  Its  worst  In  reporting  campus  pro- 
tests. By  using  the  "roundup"  device  of  re- 
porting, all  sense  of  prc^ortion  Is  lost.  You 
see  the  rioters,  but  you  do  not  see  the  98  per 
cent  not  engaged  In  such  activity. 

A  "roundup"  story  often  falls  because  It 
takes  all  of  the  extremes  and  all  of  the  exag- 
gerations and  puts  them  together  in  a  glori- 
ously distorted  version  of  the  way  things  are 
going. 

Escalation  of  the  war  by  any  name  Is  not  a 
course  of  action  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  any  means  welcome.  The 
war  was  actually  lost  long  ago.  We  are  now 
trying  to  salvage  the  peace. 

Certain  members  of  the  Congress  are  be- 
ginning to  soiuid  like  spokesmen  for  Hanoi. 
Those  who  talk  Impeachment,  among  other 
things,  are  off  the  track  and  are  not  properly 
assessing  the  mood  of  the  vast  majority. 
They  are  perhaps  blinded  by  "roundup" 
thinking  and  are  doing  a  disservice  to  this 
nation,  its  people  and  our  honor. 

Yes,  there  really  Is  a  thing  called  "honor" 
left  In  this  world.  And  It  will  be  around  a 
lot  longer  than  the  promulgators  of  division 
and  defeat. 


THE  HANDICAPPED— WILLING  AND 
ABLE   WORKERS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    RAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Wayne  Valdez  of  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School  in  Honolulu,  recently 
visited  Washington,  D.C.,  to  participate 
in  a  national  convention  concerning  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped. 

Wayne  was  the  winner  in  Hawaii's 
"Ability  Counts"  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  He  was 
awarded  the  trip  to  Washington  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  national  convention  on  the 
subject  with  other  statewide  winners. 

Wayne's  winning  essay  is  a  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  special  problems  which 
confront  the  physically  handicapped  in 
attempting  to  find  gainful  employment. 
Though  a  handicapped  person  may  pos- 
sess all  the  requisite  skills,  he  is  often 
denied  an  opportunity  merely  because  of 
an  irrelevant  handicap.  Wayne  also  con- 
ducted a  random  survey  of  the  public 
concerning  the  attitudes  toward  handi- 
capped people  and  foimd  that  ignorance 
and  apathy  regarding  their  problems  and 
abilities  often  prevail. 

I  applaud  Wayne's  articulate  recogni- 
tion of  the  capacities  of  the  handicapped 
and  the  awareness  that  "ability  counts" 
should  be  the  determining  factor  in  hir- 
ing these  individuals.  I  would  like  to 
share  vrith  my  colleagues  the  insights 
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expressed   in   Wayne   Valdez'    winning 
essay: 

Tm  Handicapped — Wilung  and  Able 

WORKESB 

Daniel  Inouye  and  Mrs.  John  Bums,  well- 
known  Honolulu  citizens,  have  one  thing  in 
common,  a  physical  handicap.  Senator  In- 
ouye lost  his  left  arm  In  World  War  n,  but 
has  represented  Hawaii  In  the  United  States 
Congress  almost  since  Statehood.  Mrs.  Bums, 
the  First  Lady  of  Hawaii,  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  since  a  bout  with  polio,  but  has 
headed  numerous  charity  drives.  But  what 
about  the  less  famous  people  who  are  handi- 
capped? Are  they  leading  successful,  produc- 
tive lives?  How  do  the  handicapped  feel  about 
their  dlsabUlty? 

I  have  found  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  that  apply  to  the  physically 
handicapped  In  Hawaii.  I  have  arrived  at  a 
general  definition  of  a  handicapped  person 
from  the  data  I  compUed.  A  handicapped 
person  Is  one  who,  becatise  of  certain  phys- 
ical disabilities,  has  had  to  make  major  re- 
adjustments In  life.  Handicapped  people  usu- 
ally experience  a  sense  of  alienation  because 
they  know  they  are  different  and  are  afraid  of 
being  rejected  by  others.  But  they  are  human 
beings  who  want  to  and  can  lead  normal  lives. 

There  are  about  100,000  physically  handi- 
capped people  In  Hawaii.  Most  of  them  are 
not  receiving  any  kind  of  aid  from  a  re- 
habilitation center,  although  there  are  138 
organizations  that  offer  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices that  are  usually  free. 

An  organization  offering  a  good  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  the  Goodwill  Industry  of 
Honolulu,  Inc.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
vide vocational  training  and  paid  Job  ex- 
perience that  will  eventually  give  the  handi- 
capped person  more  self-confidence.  This  re- 
habilitation enables  them  to  seek  Jobs  never 
before  open  to  them;  it  nutures  Independ- 
ence. 

The  handicapped  with  vocational  training 
would  be  no  better  off  If  Hawaii's  employers 
are  not  aware  of  their  potential  or  are  pre- 
judiced against  them.  If  employers  can  ac- 
commodate the  handicapped,  provide  work 
for  them,  they  will  surely  find  the  handi- 
capped just  as  efficient  If  not  more  efficient 
than  normal  employees.  The  requirements 
of  some  Jobs  do  not  demand  the  full  array 
of  senses;  Lyle  McQuary,  a  letterpressman 
at  the  Sturgis  Print  Company  In  Honolulu  is 
deaf;  his  Job  does  not  require  hearing. 

The  handicapped  must  also  make  emo- 
tional adjustments.  An  Interview  with  Mrs. 
Mildred  O.,  a  secretary  at  a  Goodwill  Indus- 
try office  in  Honolulu,  showed  me  she  did 
not  feel  handicapped.  Despite  an  artificial 
left  arm,  she  has  a  Job  and  says  she  leads 
"a  normal  life."  She  also  feels  that  the  pub- 
lic is  not  aware  of  her  abilities  or  they 
might  "give  some  sympathy." 

Mr.  Donald  I.,  a  proprietor  of  a  concession 
stand  at  Honolulu  International  Airport, 
feels  that  his  blindness  does  not  hamper 
blm  In  his  work.  He  knows  the  monetary 
units  by  size  and  texture,  but  depends  on 
the  customers'  honesty  to  a  certain  extent. 
When  asked  If  the  public  seemed  sympa- 
thetic towards  him,  he  said,  "I  Just  know 
what  I  hear  and  I  can't  teU  from  that." 

Mr.  Henry  K.,  Is  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
but  he  has  a  Job  with  a  Honolulu  reality 
company's  accounting  department.  He  does 
not  feel  handicapped  because  he  has  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  In  accounting  and  feels  he  Is  as 
qualified  as  anyone.  He  also  commented  that 
he  learned  to  accept  sjrmpathy  as  unavoid- 
able. 

These  people  and  many  others  have  learned 
to  accept  their  handicap.  They  have  gained 
self-confidence  and  are  capable  of  doing  effi- 
cient work.  But  Is  the  public  aware  of  their 
capabilities? 

I  conducted  a  poll  selecting  50  people  at 
random  at  the  Ala  Moana  Shopping  Center. 
First,  I  asked,  "Who  are  the  physically  handi- 
capped?" The  general  response  was  "I  don't 
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know"  or  "People  who  cant  work."  Second, 
"Are  you  aware  of  the  rehabilitation  services 
offered  in  our  state?"  The  answers  were,  for 
100  per  cent,"  "No."  The  last  question  was 
"Do  you  think  the  handicapped  are  capable 
of  competing  with  non-handicapped  people 
for  the  same  Job?"  The  answers  varied  from 
"Yes,  depending  on  the  job"  to  "No,  they're 
hopeless." 

Although  a  general  conclusion  cannot  be 
drawn  from  this  survey,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  If  this  is  a  sample  of  the  public 
awareness  of  the  handicapped,  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  in  the  community  must  be 
apathetic.  The  Image  of  the  handicapped 
seems  to  be  one  of  a  helpless  Individual.  Until 
the  public  changes  its  apathy  to  concern,  the 
citizens  can  be  of  little  help  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

I  feel  that  the  public  of  Hawaii  has  much 
to  leam.  The  people  must  first  become  In- 
terested and  enthusiastic  In  order  to  give  the 
handicapped  equal  Job  opportunities  and  the 
recognition  they  deserve  for  their  accom- 
plishments In  various  fields  of  labor.  Once 
the  community  Is  alerted  and  awakened, 
much  help  can  be  directed  toward  a  better. 
bappler  life  for  the  handicapped  person. 


MODERN  VERSION  OF  LITTLE  RED 
RIDING  HOOD 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLtNOIB 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  naalled  a  questionnaire  to  certain  Chi- 
cago residents,  and  Mr.  Jack  D.  Sheets, 
one  of  those  who  responded  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire, has  asked  me  to  insert  the 
modem  version  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  into  the  Congressional  Record- 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  find  this  version  of  the  classic 
story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  both  pro- 
vocative and  interesting,  for  it  reflects 
on  some  of  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  society  today.  The  story  fol- 
lows: 

The  Modern  Veesion  or  LrrrLs  Red  Riding 
Hood 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  little  girl 
called  Red  Riding  Hood.  One  day  her  mother 
asked  her  to  take  a  basket  of  fruit  to  her 
grandmother,  who  lived  In  a  cottage  In  a 
forest,  and  had  recently  been  111. 

It  happened  that  wolf  was  lurking  near- 
by and  heard  the  conversation.  He  went  to 
the  grandmother's  house,  killed  her,  and 
dressed  In  her  nightgown,  and  jumped  Into 
her  bed  to  await  the  little  girl. 

When  Red  Riding  Hood  arrived,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  grandmother,  and  then 
tried  to  grab  her  and  eat  her. 

Red  Riding  Hood  ran  screaming  from  the 
cottage,  and  a  woodcutter  working  In  the 
forest  heard  her  cries  and  rushed  to  her  res- 
cue. He  killed  the  wolf  with  bis  axe,  and  Red 
Riding  Hood's  life  was  saved.  All  the  towns- 
people hurried  to  the  scene,  and  hailed  the 
woodcutter  as  a  hero. 

However,  at  the  trial,  several  facts  were 
brought  out  by  the  lawyers  and  the  American 
Association  for  Understanding  Unfortunate 
Wolves,  who  voluntarily  entered  the  case. 

It  was  shown  that  the  woodcuttter  had  not 
advised  the  wolf  of  his  rights  under  law. 
Moreover,  he  bad  not  made  any  warning  sig- 
nals with  his  axe  before  striking  tbe  fatal 
blows. 

Then  the  AAUUW  stressed  the  point  that, 
although  the  act  of  eating  the  grandmother 
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may  have  been  In  "bad  taste."  tbe  woU  was 
only  "doing  bis  thing,"  and  thus  should  not 
have  been  punished  by  death. 

The  AAUUW  contended  that  the  killing  of 
the  grandmother  could  have  been  considered 
self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  wolf,  and 
also  that  since  the  grandmother  was  over 
the  age  of  30  she  was  beyond  the  age  of  seri- 
ous regard  and  of  being  considered  of  fur- 
ther value  to  society. 

The  threat  which  the  wolf  had  made  to 
little  Red  Riding  Hood  in  seeking  to  kill  and 
eat  her  was  also  only  a  natiu-al  urge  of  tbe 
animal  Instinct  to  satisfy  his  normal  bung^ 
desires,  and  it  may  have  been  activated  by 
a  condition  of  dire  physical  hunger.  Also  It 
was  the  normal  reaction  of  a  person  in  a 
situation  of  being  underprivileged  and  of  a 
minority  oppressed  g^roup. 

When  the  court  took  these  matters  under 
consideration,  it  rendered  post-mortem  deci- 
sion that  there  was  no  basis  for  charges 
against  the  wolf . 

On  the  other  hand.  It  was  held  by  tbe 
court  that  the  woodcutter  should  be  charged 
with  unprovoked  assault  with  a  deadly  weap- 
on. He  was  tried  and  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  In  the  penitentiary. 

Also,  tbe  family  of  the  wolf  brought  a 
civil  suit  against  the  woodcutter  and  were 
awarded  damages  totaling  50  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  were  assessed  against  bis  prop- 
erty and  assets  (consisting  of  a  small  cot- 
tage, a  donkey,  and  a  few  personal  effects). 
These  were  taken  from  the  woodcutter's 
family  and  they  were  turned  out  into  tbe 
streets. 

Ten  years  after  the  "incident"  at  grand- 
ma's the  cottage  was  made  Into  a  "shrine" 
in  honor  of  the  wolf  who  bled  and  died 
there.  On  tbe  tenth  anniversary  of  tbe  In- 
cident all  the  village  ofllcials  made  speeches 
eulogizing  the  noble  wolf.  The  most  touch- 
ing tribute  of  the  memorial  service  was  given 
by  Red  Riding  Hood  herself,  now  grown  and 
a  married  woman. 

She  said  that  while  she  was  selfishly  grate- 
ful for  the  woodcutter's  intervention,  she 
now  realizes  that  the  Impetuous  man  bad 
"overacted"  and  had  taken  advantage  of  an 
unfortunate  and  helpless  victim. 

As  Red  Riding  Hood  knelt  to  place  a 
wreath  In  honor  of  the  brave  wolf,  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  In  tbe  crowd. 

Adapted  by  Hart  Armstrong  from  a  UjS. 
Press  Assn.  release. 

1.  "The  defender  magazine"  voL  46.  No. 
10,  for  April  1972,  page  28. 

2.  There  Is  no  record  of  a  dociunented  his- 
tory of  a  non-rabid  wolf  ever  attacking  or 
harming  a  hvunan  being.  However,  changing 
the  animal  would  have  destroyed  tbe  value 
of  the  story. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  A  TRAIN 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  a  prominent  evening 
daily  serving  the  metropolitan  area  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  carried  an  ed- 
itorial column  in  its  April  26  issue  con- 
cerning Amtrak,  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corp. 

This  column  indicates  at  least  one  ob- 
server's deep  convictions  concerning  the 
need  to  maintain  and  improve  our  rail- 
way passenger  service.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  find  it  helpful  In  building 
their  own  evaluations  of  Amtrak  and  its 
services.  The  article  follows. 


(From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 

AprU  26,  1972] 

Thoughts  on  a  Teain 

(By  GUvar  Towne) 

Somewhere  between  Tomah  and  La  Crosse, 
as  the  Empire  BuUder  slipped  through  a 
rain-streaming  Wisconsin  night  toward  tbe 
Twin  Cities,  Jack  Blrdsell.  Amtrak  repre- 
sentative, sat  down  in  tbe  compartment's 
empty  chair. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what's  the  verdict  after 
our  first  year?" 

There  were  three  of  us  with  some  train 
of  thought.  Ramsey  County  Sheriff  Kermlt 
Hedman,  president  of  the  New  Brighton  Cen- 
tral railway,  a  nationally-famous  railroad 
museum,  and  his  wife,  Eyleen,  had  also  mcule 
this  first  anniversary  ride  on  Amtrak  to  Mil- 
waukee and  return. 

Just  a  year  ago,  we  bad  ridden  the  fare- 
well run  of  the  old  Burlington  Northern 
Zephyr.  A  month  later,  we  bad  climbed 
abroad  our  first  Amtrak  train  to  Wisconsin 
Dells. 

Jack  Birdsell  may  not  have  chosen  just 
the  right  moment  for  his  question.  AU  three 
of  us  were  prejudiced. 

We  had  Just  finished  a  leisurely  dinner 
In  the  diner  under  the  ministrations  of  stew- 
ard Burt  Taurma,  as  polished  a  maitre  d' 
as  ever  ran  a  restaurant.  Our  waiter,  Eddie 
Hansford,  had  plied  us  with  service,  humor 
and  good  food — thick,  slabs  of  juicy  prime 
rib;  Jellied  consomme;  creamy,  cbeesie,  au 
gratln  potatoes  from  a  renowned  old  Great 
Northern  recipe;  fresh,  hot  rolls;  a  dish  of 
celery,  pickles  and  olives;  and  an  offering  of 
deep  dish  apple  pie. 

With  it  we  drank  a  fine  1966  St.  Emilion 
Bordeaux. 

And  where  Is  there  a  restaurant  left  In  the 
world  which  still  supplies  finger  bowls? 

Or  a  complete  dinner  served  In  that  grand 
manner  at  $5.10? 

And  all  the  while,  we  had  sat  In  the  color- 
fully appointed,  newly  decorated  diner,  with 
Its  bouquets  of  fresh,  red  roses  on  each 
table,  with  its  snow-white  linen  and  polished 
silverware,  and  watched  soggy  dusk  and  then 
rainy  night  come  to  the  Wisconsin  country- 
side, its  farmhouses,  villages,  towns. 

Nor  were  we  in  a  mood  to  condemn  Am- 
trak service.  We  had  just  come  from  Mil- 
waukee, whose  new,  beautiful  railroad  sta- 
tion has  fared  much  better  than  St.  Paul's 
empty  hulk  and  Minneapolis'  shabby  recep- 
tacle for  a  mere  four  trains  a  day. 

Milwaukeeans  can  ride  20  trains  a  day,  more 
than  ever  before.  AU  are  sleek  comfortably 
equipped  and  passenger  business  has  risen 
32  per  cent  In  Amtrak 's  first  year. 

Perhaps  Jack  Birdsell  should  have  asked 
bis  question  that  morning  when,  at  5  a.m.,  we 
got  up  and  drove  sleepy-eyed  through  a  mix- 
ture of  rain  and  spitting  snow  to  tbe  Min- 
neapolis station  to  board  the  east-bound 
Amtrak  Builder,  which  was  40  minutes  late 
and  staffed  by  a  crew  as  disconsolate  as  the 
morning  outside. 

The  affront  to  St.  Paulltes  having  to  take 
a  train  In  Minneapolis  is  unpardonable,  and 
tbe  hour  at  which  they  must  board  Is  diabol- 
ical. 

"Agreed,"  said  Jack.  "And  we  know  It  and 
are  doing  something  about  it." 

Starting  June  11,  the  Hiawatha  North 
Coast  Limited,  the  second  train,  will  leave  for 
Chicago  at  a  Christian  hour  of  11  a.m., 
instead  of  8  a.m.  And  the  Empire  Builder  will 
pull  out  at  8  a.m.  instead  of  6:30  a.m. 

What's  more,  there  is  a  torrid  rumor,  not 
attributable  to  Jack  Birdsell.  that  a  new 
T«-ln  Cities  Amtrak  station  will  be  built  and 
operating  by  Nov.  1  at  N.  Pairview  and  the 
mainline  In  the  Midway  district. 

If  there  is  any  bitterness  among  Amtrsik 
staffers,  it  is  tbe  Impatience  and  total  Ignor- 
ance of  some  editorial  writers  and  congress- 
men about  Amtrak's  hopes  and  struggles. 
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Writers  who  havent  ridden  a  train  in  30 
years  are  suggesting  that  since  Amtrak's  first 
year  turned  in  a  deficit,  that  service  still 
didn't  meas\ire  up  in  many  places,  tbe  whole 
thing  ought  to  be  scrapped. 

How  any  one  could  believe  that  Amtrak. 
could  take  the  nation's  broken  down,  rusting 
passenger  trains  and  work  miracles  in  12 
months  Is  beyond  me.  Or  that  a  nation  which 
can  spend  billions  putting  men  on  the  moon 
frets  at  having  to  subsidize  rail,  passenger 
traffic  on  Earth  for  a  few  million  of  dollars. 

And  if  you  think  the  airlines  aren't  being 
subsidized  already  or  that  buses  don't  run  on 
taxpayer-provided  stirfaces,  you  live  in  an 
Allce-ln-Wonderland  world. 

Amtrak  cars  are  being  rotated  through 
shops  for  refurbishing.  The  task  of  smooth- 
ing roadbeds  is  already  beginning  between 
tbe  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago.  You  can  see  it 
along  tbe  way.  New  ties,  new  ballast,  new 
raU. 

It  is  no  idle  chatter  that  Amtrak  is  nego- 
tiating to  buy  a  fleet  of  Turbo-Jet  trains 
which  will  make  tbe  run  from  tbe  Twin 
Cities  to  Chicago  in  4>^  hours.  Loop  to 
Loop. 

There  still  is  glamor  and  romance,  if  not 
exquisite  pleasure,  about  beginning  the  day 
in  tbe  cozy  diners  comfort  over  a  plate  of 
fried  eggs  and  sausage,  English  muffins  and 
marmalade,  fresh  orange  Juice  and  hot  coffee. 

And  you  can  sit  and  look  out  of  tbe  window 
at  tbe  tiny  bugs  crawling  over  the  spaghetti 
freeways  and  shake  your  head  at  what  fools 
we  mortals  be. 

From  a  train  window,  you  can  see  America, 
not  tbe  traffic  ahead  of  you. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  PRACTICES 
AND  PROCEDURES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  15,  1972  Congressional  Record,  be- 
ginning on  page  17384,  there  appears  the 
testimony  of  John  D.  Hemenway  given 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  April  25  in  which  he  raised 
objections  to  certain  promotions  included 
on  a  list  of  State  Department  and  USIA 
personnel,  which  promotions  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  The  Senate  committee 
temporarily  withheld  confirmation  while 
the  State  Department  responded  to  the 
objections.  Yesterday  the  committee 
voted  to  confirm  the  list  of  promotions, 
and  today  the  Senate  voted  to  approve 
the  committee's  action. 

The  Hemenway  testimony,  plus  the 
documents  he  submitted  with  his  state- 
ment but  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  points  up  the 
subtle  methods  which  have  been  refined 
at  State  to  dispose  of,  or  reward,  those  of 
their  choosing.  State,  for  instance.  In 
emphasizing  the  highly  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  Foreign  Service,  will  claim 
that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dismiss 
admittedly  capable  oflRcers  to  keep  a  lilgh 
level  of  competency  among  those  imple- 
menting our  foreign  policy.  Yet,  when 
one  specific  standard,  language  profici- 
ency, is  applied  to  a  list  of  promotions  of- 
fered by  State,  the  Hemenway  findings 
demonstrate  that  State  recommends  of- 
ficers over  60  percent  of  whom  did  not 
meet  the  minimum  professional  level  of 
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proficiency  in  two  foreign  languages. 
Furthermore,  over  30  percent  of  those 
proposed  did  not  meet  the  very  mimimal 
standards  of  a  single  foreign  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  pos- 
sible plight  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  have  fallen  out  of  grace  with  the 
hierarchy.  An  FSO  can  be  dismissed  for 
being  at  the  bottom  of  his  class  for  a  cer- 
tain time  or  if  he  fails  to  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  class  over  a  specified  period  of 
time.  Promotion  boards  review  the  effi- 
ciency records  of  an  FSO  and  make  a 
determination  as  to  his  standing  in  his 
class  or  whether  he  deserves  promotion. 
Mr.  Hemenway's  testimony  referred  to  an 
official  memo  which  stated  that  many 
FSO's  have  12  to  14  files  on  themselves, 
some  not  authorized,  and  some  of  which 
contained  information  not  actually 
placed  in  the  official  personnel  folders 
provided  in  the  regulations  and  not  made 
available  to  the  officers  being  considered. 

In  the  case  of  a  competent  FSO  who 
was  undesirable  from  State's  viewpoint, 
the  logical  question  arises  as  to  which 
files  were  presented  to  the  promotion 
board  members  for  evaluation.  Did  files 
from  the  FSO's  efficiency  record  contain 
those  which  were  unauthorized  or  those 
withheld  from  his  inspection  to  which  he 
is  entitled  by  statute. 

Also,  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
much  "coaching"  promotion  board  mem- 
bers received  in  the  way  of  oral  presenta- 
tions from  State  officiads.  Mr.  Hemenway 
claimed  in  his  testimony  that  such  a 
practice  was  in  effect  in  the  past,  said 
State  in  answering  his  testimony  con- 
ceded that  this  was  indeed  true.  State 
stated: 

While  it  was,  as  tbe  witness  contends, 
practice  in  the  past  for  members  of  promo- 
tion boards  to  consult  during  their  delibera- 
tion process  with  individuals  in  various  areas 
of  tbe  Department,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
bait  such  consiiltations. 

In  view  of  the  above  two  possibilities 
for  mischief,  one  can  picture  a  dismissed 
FSO  asking  himself  what  files  did  the 
promotion  board  consult  in  his  case 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  see.  Or  he 
might  ponder  as  to  the  nature  of  any 
consultation  between  board  members  and 
individuals  in  various  areas  of  the  De- 
partment which  he  was  not  privy  to.  Of 
course,  the  final  question  suggests  itself 
as  to  how  many  FSO's  were  dismissed 
due  to  the  chicanery  of  State  officials. 

To  complete  the  record  of  this  latest 
confrontation  on  one  aspect  of  State  De- 
partment procedures  and  practices,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  the  State  Department 
response,  dated  May  8,  to  Mr.  Hemen- 
way's charges  of  April  25.  In  addition, 
thei-e  is  included  Mr.  Hemenway's  reply, 
dated  May  16,  copies  of  which  were  de- 
livered to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, addressed  to  committee  members, 
yesterday  morning  in  advance  of  the 
committee  meeting  which  responded  to 
State's  letter  of  May  8.  Also  included 
are  several  documents  which  accom- 
panied Mr.  Hemenway's  testimony  of 
April  25  which  are  pertinent  to  the  above 
remarks  and  which  appeared  in  Mr. 
Hemenway  grievance  case  against  the 
State  Department  now  over  2  years  old 
and  still  unresolved. 

The  articles  follow: 
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Depaktment  of  State, 
Waahington.  B.C.,  May  8. 1972. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBEIOHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Department  ap- 
preciates very  much  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee,  as  contained  In  Mr.  Marcy's  let- 
ter to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Macomber  of 
April  26,  to  comment  on  Mr.  John  D.  Hem- 
enway's allegations  regarding  tbe  Foreign 
Service  promotion  list  recently  sent  by  the 
President  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  reply- 
ing at  length  and  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  Hemenway's  basic  charge,  that  the 
Department  is  violating  regulations  In  nomi- 
nating for  promotion  officers  without  proper 
language  qualifications,  is  not  correct.  In 
1967  the  Department  announced  as  a  self- 
imposed  objective  that  each  officer  should 
acquire  at  least  a  minimum  professional  level 
of  proficiency  in  two  foreign  languages  before 
reaching  the  senior  level.  Our  regulations  did 
not  then,  nor  do  they  now,  establish  such 
proficiency  as  a  prerequisite  for  promotion. 

We  continue  to  adhere  to  "two  language" 
proficiency  as  an  objective  and  believe  we 
have  made  significant  progress  in  attaining 
it.  For  example,  In  1966  some  64  percent  of 
all  PSOs  had  tested  speaking  proficiency  in 
one  foreign  language;  the  percentage  is  now 
74  percent,  and  nearly  30  percent  of  all  PSOs 
now  have  such  proficiency  in  two  or  more 
foreign  languages. 

The  attached  charts  make  it  clear  that  the 
Department  is  committed  to  and  is  making 
progress  in  upgrading  the  language  capa- 
bilities of  its  officers.  Of  course,  language 
ability  is  but  one  of  the  professional  skills 
which  the  selection  boards  consider  in  reach- 
ing eventual  decision  on  the  rank  order  of 
each  officer  in  comparison  with  his  colleagues 
In  a  class. 

Among  the  materials  I  have  enclosed  is  a 
chart  which  Indicates  the  tested  scores  of 
the  67  officers  who  are  recommended  for  pro- 
motion from  Class  3  to  2  and  from  Class  2  to 
1.  We  believe  the  Committee  will  find  it 
interesting  as  it  gives  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  tbe  actual  individual  language  skills 
of  tbe  officers  in  question.  You  will  note,  for 
example,  that  some  of  the  officers  cited  in 
testimony  as  having  no  language  capability 
actually  have  proficiency  at  the  "near-pro- 
fessional" level  in  one  or  In  several  languages. 
Some  of  tbe  officers  who  were  listed  by  the 
witness  as  having  but  one  language  have 
"near-professional"  abUity  in  an  additional 
or  in  several  other  languages. 

Related  to  this  basic  charge  of  the  witness 
is  the  allegation  that  the  Department's 
Biographic  Register  has  been  altered  to  "ex- 
punge" instances  of  an  officer  receiving  lan- 
guage training  but  subsequently  falling  to 
attain  proficiency  in  it.  It  was  the  practice  in 
1964  (the  edition  of  the  Biographic  Register 
the  witness  refers  to)  to  list  all  training 
assignments  irrespective  of  their  duration. 
In  the  late  1960's  the  Biographic  Register  was 
considerably  streamlined  to  make  individvial 
entries  more  concise  and  to  reduce  the  overall 
length  and  cost  of  the  publication.  In  doing 
so,  reference  to  all  training  assignments  and 
temporary  details  of  less  than  six  months 
was  dropped  (for  example,  Spanish,  French, 
and  German  training  courses  do  not  exceed 
six  months) . 

We  would  now  like  to  comment  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  charges  made  by  the  witness. 

While  the  Department  continues  to  have 
tbe  highest  confidence  in  Mr.  Howard  Mace. 
Mr.  Hemenway  is  In  error  in  commenting 
that  this  is  tbe  "last  Mace  list."  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Mace  had  very  little  involvement 
with  this  year's  promotion  process.  Only  pre- 
liminary consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
membership  of  last  fall's  Selection  Boards 
prior  to  bis  departure  in  August  from  the 
Office  of  Personnel,  and  he  was  in  no  way 
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Involved  in  the  final  selection  of  members.  It 
is  therefore  false  to  say  that  this  is  the  "last 
Mace  list." 

The  witness  has  also  raised  questions  as  to 
the  materials  available  to  Selection  Boards 
during  their  deliberations.  Only  the  official 
performance  file  consisting  of  the  Develop- 
ment Appraisal  Reports  and  the  Performance 
Reports  was  provided  to  the  1971  Boards  on 
each  officer  eligible  for  promotion.  That  was 
the  official  performance  file.  To  enable  Board 
members  to  get  a  "feel"  for  the  strictness  or 
leniency  of  any  particular  rating  or  review- 
ing officer  (or  Inspector),  however,  the  Board 
has  access  to  files  containing  all  other  recent 
reports  written  by  these  officers.  The  Boards 
are  also  given  a  brief  factual  biographic  sum- 
mary (Department  of  State  Personnel 
Abstract.  DS-1711)  on  each  officer,  which  in- 
cludes a  sUtement  of  his  language  capa- 
bilities. Boards  were  able  to  establish  addi- 
tional facts  on  length  of  assignment,  health, 
etc.,  by  specific  inquiries  when  this  was  re- 
1^  quired  for  their  deliberations. 

|1  While   It   was,   as   the   witness   contends, 

practice  In  the  past  for  members  of  promo- 
tion boards  to  consult  during  their  delibera- 
tion process  with  individuals  in  various  areas 
of  the  Department,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
halt  such  consultations.  In  fact.  Selection 
Board  precepts  now  require  that  members 
sharing  relevant  personal  knowledge  with 
other  Board  members  must  do  so  by  signed 
memorandums  with  copies  going  to  the  officer 
concerned  and  to  the  personnel  office  for  in- 
clusion in  the  officer's  performance  file. 

Mr.  Hemenway  makes  reference  to  the  past 
promotion  of  the  present  Director  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service  to  Career  Minister. 
When,  last  fall.  Director  General  William  O. 
Hall  became  aware  that  certain  individuals 
were  questioning  the  legality  of  his  promo- 
tion to  Career  Minister,  he  asked  the  Legal 
Advisor  for  an  immediate  opinion.  The  Legal 
Advisor  replied  that  the  promotion  had  been 
accomplished  legally.  The  Director  General 
informed  the  Secretary  and  other  senior  of- 
ficials of  the  details  of  the  situation  and  of- 
fered to  resign  his  position.  The  Secretary  ac- 
cepted the  opinion  of  the  Legal  Advisor,  ex- 
pressed his  full  confidence  in  Ambassador 
HaU,  and  asked  him  to  stay  on  as  Director 
General. 

Another  allegation  made  by  the  witness 
is  that  one  of  the  officers  nominated  for  pro- 
nation on  the  list  could  somehow  have  pre- 
vented the  tragic  murder  of  one  foreign  serv- 
ice employee  by  another  at  one  of  our  posts 
In  West  Africa.  The  facts  simply  do  not  sup- 
port this  extraordinary  charge. 

Mr.  Hemenway  alludes  to  another  case 
("#114")  and  claims  that  the  charges 
lodged  against  a  particular  officer  have  not 
been  Investigated  and  answered.  His  facts 
are  distorted.  The  case  to  which  he  alludes 
Involved  a  grievance  filed  by  an  officer  not  on 
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the  llsrt.  It  has  been  Investigated  and  the 
officer  granted  redress.  No  charges  were  lodged 
against  "#114"  nor  were  any  warrtinted.  Mr. 
Hemenway  Implies  that  the  Selection  Boards 
should  have  had  knowledge  that  one  officer 
being  reviewed  was  the  supervisor  of  a  com- 
plainant in  a  grievance  case.  This  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  Mr.  Hemenway's  earli- 
er objection  that  the  promotion  boards  have 
access  to  information  not  contained  in  per- 
formance files. 

The  witness  next  contends  that  to  get  a 
promotion  it  pajre  to  be  close  to  "top  man- 
agement and  administration."  Three  cases  are 
cited  to  support  this  thesis,  and  only  one  of 
these  can  reasonably  be  described  to  have 
been  "close"  to  top  management.  The  pro- 
motion lists  are  the  product  of  the  Selection 
Board  deliberations.  Performance  and  not  or- 
ganizational location  Is  the  main  focus  of 
their  attention.  A  review  of  the  promotion 
lists  does  not  reflect  any  particular  organ- 
izational or  skill  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
Boards.  It  is  true  promotions  are  affected 
by  the  anticipated  vacancies  each  year  by 
specialization  and  class.  This  Is  necessary  If 
available  officers  are  to  match  the  require- 
ments of  the  service. 

In  commenting  on  these  three  officers,  Mr. 
Hemenway  states  that  "two  of  those  three 
are  without  any  langviage  qualifications." 
The  fact  is  that  one  of  these  Is  almost 
bilingual  in  Spanish  and  also  has  an  S-2/ 
R-3  in  French,  while  a  second  of  the  three 
has  an  S-3/R-2  in  German  and  an  S-2  +  /R-a 
in  Spanish. 

The  witness's  comments  concerning  a  pro- 
motion board  which  considered  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  Officers  of  Unlimited  Appoint- 
ment (FSRU)  are  also  misleading.  He  ques- 
tions the  quality  of  the  officers  promoted  by 
this  Board  by  applying  his  language  criteria 
to  the  members  of  the  Board  itself.  He  falls 
to  explain  that  many  of  the  people  con- 
sidered by  these  Boards  are  specialists 
(physicians,  scientists,  historians,  com- 
munications technicians,  audio  visual  tech- 
nicians, etc.).  categories  in  which  highly 
specialized  knowledge  Is  of  primary  and  lan- 
guage skills  of  secondary  consideration. 

The  witness's  contention  that  a  member 
of  one  of  these  Boards  was  rewarded  for  his 
efforts  with  a  "payoff"  promotion  is  incor- 
rect. The  Class  III  Board  which  recommend- 
ed "#126"  completed  its  findings  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1971;  the  memorandum  suggesting 
this  officer  as  one  of  several  potential  FSRU 
Board  members  was  dated  January  10,  1972. 
almost  a  month  after  the  Class  II  Board 
had  recommended  this  officer  for  promotion. 

The  witness  also  registers  his  belief  that 
persons  without  formal  academic  degrees 
are  unqualified  for  officer  rank.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  in  other  agencies,  and  Indeed  in  all 
branches  of  the   Qovernment   are  without 
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formal  academic  degrees,  and  we  do  not 
require  any  officer  entering  the  Foreign 
Service  to  display  academic  degrees.  Exper- 
ience Indicates  that  those  candidates  able  to 
pass  through  the  examination  process  for 
the  Foreign  Service  Including  that  for  lat- 
eral entry,  have  very  satisfactory  Intellectual 
qualifications,  however  acquired. 

The  Department  believes  that  all  officers 
Included  in  the  list  are  qualified  for  and 
deserving  of  promotion.  They  have  been 
found  so  after  careful  consideration  under 
duly  established  procedures.  We.  therefore, 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  prompt  consent  to 
these  nominations. 

Sincerely  yoius. 

DAvm  M.  AssHntE, 
Assistant     Secretary     for     Congressional 

Relations. 

L>ANGT7AGE    PROFICIENCY    RATING    SCAI.ES 

S-1:  Able  to  satisfy  routine  travel  needs 
and  minimum  courtesy  requirements. 

S-2:  Able  to  satisfy  routine  social  demands 
and  limited  office  requirements. 

S-3:  Able  to  speak  the  language  with  suf- 
ficient structural  accuracy  and  vocabulary  to 
satisfy  representation  requirements  and  han- 
dle professional  discussions  within  a  special 
field. 

S-4 :  Able  to  use  the  language  fluently  and 
accurately  on  all  levels  pertinent  to  foreign 
service  needs. 

S-5:  Speaking  proficiency  equivalent  to 
that  of  an  educated  native  speaker. 

R-1 :  Able  to  read  elementary  lesson  mate- 
rial or  common  public  signs. 

R-2:  Able  to  read  Intermediate  lesson  ma- 
terial or  simple  colloquial  texts. 

R-3 :  Able  to  read  nontechnical  news  items 
or  technical  writing  in  a  special  field. 

R-4:  Able  to  read  all  styles  and  forms  of 
the  language  pertinent  to  foreign  service 
needs. 

R-5:  Reading  proficiency  equivalent  to  that 
of  an  educated  native  speaker. 


The  OaowTH  of  Language  Proficienct 
Op  PSOs 

The  following  table — ^provided  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute — gives  the  numbers 
and  percentages  of  Career  Ambassadors,  Ca- 
reer Ministers  and  other  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers with  tested  S-3  language  proficiency 
as  of  February  7,  1972.  The  change  In  per- 
centage since  August  31.  1966,  is  shown,  as 
well  as  the  nimiber  of  officers  who  have  met 
the  Department's  goal  of  S-3  proficiency  in 
two  languages.  The  percentage  of  F«Os  with 
tested  S-3  proficiency  in  at  least  one  lan- 
guage Increased  from  63.8  In  1966  to  74.4  in 
1972.  The  percentage  of  FSOs  with  a  profi- 
ciency of  S-3  or  better  In  more  than  one 
language  Increased  from  23.2  In  1987  to 
29.7  m  1972. 


Officers  with  tested  S-3 

Officers  with  tested  S-3  in  2  or  more  languages 

Change  in 
percent  since 
Number            Percent    July  15, 1967  si 

Oat* 

Number  of 

officers  in 

class 

Number 

Percent 

Change  in 
percent  since 
Aug.  31, 1966 

Tested  S3 
kills  per  class 

Ck 

3 

1 

32 

180 

271 

438 

552 

506 

234 

72 

9 

33.3 
59.3 
64.7 
68.4 
73.1 
83.6 
89.1 
74.5 
40.2 
28.1 

+33.3 
+13.9 
+12.4 

+8.3 
+10.7 
+U.6 
+12.5 

-2.9 
—14.0 

-7.1 

1 

CM               

: M 

16 

75 

113 

215 

277 

171 

42 

6 

29.6 
27.0 
28.5 
35.9 
42.0 
30.1 
13.4 
3.4 

+1.3 
+8.  J 
+*.7 
+7.1 
+8.1 
+2.1 
-2.9 
—1.4 
—3.6 

51 

FSO-I                    .. 

278 

287 

FSO-2                            

..„„                39S 

427 

FSO-3                               .           

589 

742 

FSO-4                   

660 

900 

FSO-5                               

56« 

719 

FSO-6     

314 

284 

FSO-7 

179 

81 

FSO-« 

32 

9 

Tibl 

3,083 

2.295 

74.4 

+10.6 

915 

29.7 

+6.5 

3,501 

Not»-  The  possessor  of  •«  S-3  minimom  professioaal  laKgnage  proficioncy  can  participate  eflec-    has  to  grope  for  i  word;  accani  may  be  obviously  foreign;  control  of  grammar  good,  erron  saver 
ively  in  all  (MMtal  eaavarsatiaa;  can  «*can  particular  iatarasts  with  reasonable  ease;  compra-    interfere  with  understanding  and  raraty  distarb  tba  native  tpaakar. 
haMMM  is  quia  cia^tHa  far  a  aarniai  rata  of  speech;  vocabylary  is  broad  aao«gh  that  be  rarely 
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ENaOSURES 
LANGUAGE  SKILLS  OF  OFFICERS  ON  1971  PROMOTION  LIST 
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Tested  ratings  mactini  departments  objectives 


AdditioBal  tested  ratings 


Name 


Language 


Speaking     Reading    Language 


Speakmg     Reading    Language 


FSO  2  to  1 

Bloomfield,  Richard  J Spanish. 

Bradford,  William  G 


Broderick,  William  D Spanish. 

Button,  Jack  B 

Crowley,  Edwin  D French.. 

Culberl,  William  E 

Day,  Arthur  R ^ German. 

Ericson,  Richard  A.,Jr 

Goldstein,  GeraM 


3+ 
3+ 


4+    Portugese... 
4+    Serb-Croat. 


4       German. 

'4+::::::::: 


3+ 
..... 


4       German. 

Italian.. 

French . . 
4       German. 


3+    Hungarian. 
Freiich 


Holdridge,  John  H Chinese. 

Hussman,  Margaret 


Japanese.. 

German 

Portugese. 


Johnson,  Richard  E Polish. 


3+ 


3+  German. 


La  in  gen,  Lowell  Bruce 

Lehfeldf, William  W Spanish.. 

Maeslrone, Frank  E French... 

McKee, Henry  Hunt do... 

Myefson,  Jacob  M do... 

Pringle. Sandy  MacGregor Spanish.. 

Schitt.Stan  ey  0 German.. 

Shoesmith,  Thomas  P Japanese. 

Stearns,  Monteagle Greek 

Vine  Richard  D French... 

Worlzel,  Arthur  I German.. 

FSO  3  TO  2 

Bell,  S.  Morey Spanish.. 

Berlin,  Calvin  C do... 


4+ 

J+ 
4 

3+ 

4 

4+ 

4 

4 

3+ 


«+ 
3 


4+ 

5     German. 

3    

4+ 

4    

4     French.. 

4+ 

4  French.. 
4+  German. 
3-1-  Russian. 


Italian 

Spanish 

3+  Serb-Croat.. 

Bulgarian... 

French 

Portuguese. 
German 


3+. 


.  Spanish. 


4       French. 
3+ 


4 

3+ 

3 


3+ 


Chinese. 


4+ 

3+  Polish. 
Czech.. 


Bliss,  Robert  R 

Brown,  Charles  W 

Calingaert,  Michael French.. 

Carson,  James  L do.. 

Cash,  Harvey  J Spanish. 

Chaplin,  Maxwell do.. 

Davis,  John  R.,  Jr Italian.. 

Ely,  Michael  E French.. 


Italian. 
French. 


4+ 
3 

J+ 

4 


Italian. 


4 

4      

4  French. 

4+  ........ 


German... 

Spanish... 

4+  German... 
do... 

3+    Portugese. 


French.  Harry  George 

Grove,  Brandon  H.,  Jr French.. 

Handyside,  Holsey  G do.. 

Hemenway,  Brewster  R Spanish. 

Houston,  Robert  B.,Jr Polish... 


Polish 

Spanish 

French 

Indonesian. 

Spanish 

French 


Johnson,  Charles  K German 

Johnston,  Ernest  B.,Jr French 

Lang,  Archies German  — 

Leidel,  Donald  C 

Livingston,  Robert  Gerald Serb-Croat. 


4 
4 
4 

3+ 


3+  German... 
4  Arab.  East. 
4      


3+ 
3 


3+ 
3 


4+    Bulgarian. 


4+    Italian... 
3+    Spanish.. 


3+ 


Russian. 

French.. 
4       German . 

Russian. 

French.. 

3+ 

3      German. 

Italian.. 


Matthews,  H.  Freeman,  Jr Spanish. 

McCabe,  David  H 

Melencamp,  Noble  M , 


4+ 


3+ 


4+    German. 
3+    French.. 


Spanish. 

4+    Russian. 

French.. 

Italian.. 
3+  do.. 

German. 


Iblian. 


Mencher,AlanG French 

Mills,  John  L Spanish... 

Moran,  James  B 

O'Neill,  John  J.,  Jr 

Pike.Wendall 

Rogers,  Stephen  H French — 

Simcox, David  E '..  Spanish... 

Sinn,  Melvin  E do 

Smith,  Thomas  W.  M French 

Smyser,  William  R German... 

Sorenson,  Roger  A Italian 

Squire.  Christopher  A Hungarian. 

Sterner,  Michael Arab.  East. 

Sulser.Jack  A German... 

Summers,  Thomas  E 


4 

3+ 


4+    Russian. 

4+   German. 
4      


4      German. 

French.. 

3       Spanish. 

Italian.. 

French.. 

do.. 


4 
4 

4 
4 

5 

3 
3 

3+ 
4 


4+ 

4+ 

4+ 

4      

5  Spanish. 


3 
4 
3 
4+ 


French. 


French. 


3+ 
..... 


Russian. 

4+    French.. 

Italian.. 

Russian. 


Terranova,  Joseph, Jr 

Thome,  Nicholas  G.W 

Vehotes,  Nicholas  A French.. 

White,  Robert Spanish. 

Yoder,  Amos 

Zachary.Oan  A Greek... 

Zucca,  Albert  L Spanish. 


3+    lUlian. 
3+    French. 


3+ 
3 


4       French. 
4       lUlian. 


3+ 
3+ 


French.. 

Italian.. 

German. 

French . , 

Spanish. 

French.. 

4  Hindi... 
Urdu.... 

3+ 

French.. 

3+    German. 


Speaking       Reading 


2 

2 

2+ 

2 

2+ 

2— 

3 

3 

3 

2+ 
1+ 


2+ 


3 

2+ 


2+ 
1+ 


3 
2+ 

4 

2+ 

3+ 


2+ 

1+ 

1+ 

2 

1+ 

1+ 


2 
2 

3+ 
1+ 
2+ 


1 

2+ 

2+ 

1+ 

3 

2 


2 


1 

3+ 
3+ 
0+ 


2+ 

2+ 

2+ 

1 

I 

3 

1+ 

1+ 


1  + 
3 


2+ 


2 
2 
1+ 


3 

2 

2 

2 

2+ 

2+ 

2 

2+ 

2 

2 

2+ 

3 

2 

2+ 

Washington,  D.C., 

May  16,  1972. 
Re:  60%  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers on  Promotion  List  are  not  qualified. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pdlbhight, 
Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  confirma- 
tion bearing  of  Mr.  Howard  Mace,  you  ex- 


pressed a  desire  to  make  meaningful  nomi- 
nation hearings  at  which  the  Senate  was 
asked  for  its  advice  and  consent.  You  re- 
gretted that  confirmation  hearings  had  be- 
come a  pro  forma  affair  and  you  indicated 
that  you  sought  a  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive role  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  hearings  of  this  kind. 
On  2S  April  1972  I  testified  before  your 


Committee  in  that  spirit.  Subsequently,  on 
8  May  1972,  Mr.  Abshlre  wrote  you  a  letter 
which  purports  to  rebut  my  testimony  of 
April  25.  In  fact,  it  confirms  much  of  what 
I  said  on  that  date. 

It  is  my  role  to  testify  to  facts  known  to 
me;  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent.  In  considering  the  facts,  I  re- 
peat the  question  I  posed  during  my  testl- 
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mony:  Can  a  man  consider  hlmseU  a  diplo- 
mat by  profession  who,  after  more  than  20 
years  of  professional  service  still  knows  not 
a  single  foreign  language?  Thirty  per  cent 
(30%)  of  thoee  recommended  for  promotion 
are  In  this  category  by  the  Department's  own 
revised  (and  this  time,  presumably  accurate) 
statistics.  And  a  total  of  60%  of  the  senior 
officers  (classes  I  and  U)  fall  to  meet  the 
Department's  own  "minimal  professional 
levels"  of  language  proficiency,  which  Is  two 
foreign  languages  before  reaching  senior  level 
(FSO  class  I  and  11) . 

Why  Is  this  the  case?  The  Department  has 
not  even  bothered  to  answer  why.  The  De- 
partment merely  asserts  that  all  on  the  list 
are  qualified.  Also,  they  have  not  even  re- 
sponded to  the  charge  that,  of  the  promotion 
board  determining  officers  for  promotion  to 
PSO-2,  for  example,  not  one  met  the  De- 
partment's language  standards:  further,  two 
out  of  the  five  had  no  recorded  language 
qualifications  at  the  "useful"  level  at  all  (S-3, 
R-3) .  Other  boards  are  similarly  poorly  qual- 
ified. I  submit  that  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
motion boards  goes  far  to  explain  the  quality 
of  the  promotion  list. 

Let  us  use  the  new  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I 
wUl  retain  the  old  math!  We  still  can  cal- 
culate that  60<"i  of  the  officers  recommended 
for  promotion  fall  to  meet  the  Department's 
own  standards.  Look  at  the  record: 

Among  those  reconunended  for  promotion 
to  PSO-2.  we  find :  12  out  of  45  have  no  tested 
language  at  the  "useful"  level.  IS  out  of  45 
have  only  one  "useful"  language.  It  follows 
that  27  out  of  45  fall  to  meet  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  own  minimal  levels  for  senior 
officers. 

In  other  words.  60%  of  the  PSO-2  pro- 
motees  are  not  qualified. 

Again,  using  the  Department's  new  statis- 
tics, look  at  PSO-1:  7  out  of  23  know  no 
language  at  all  at  the  "usefvU"  level.  And 
7  out  of  23  have  only  one  language  at  the 
"useful"  level.  Therefore  14  out  of  23  fall 
to  meet  the  Department  of  State's  own  goals. 
Again,  about  60%  are  not  fit.  Judging  from 
the  Department's  own  objective  standards. 
Very  early  In  Mr.  Abshire's  letter  to  you 
of  May  8,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  underscored 
that  these  standards  are  "self-imposed."  Does 
that  really  Justify  departure  from  the  r\iles? 
Have  the  Department's  lawyers  never  read 
the  US  Supreme  Court  on  Service  vs.  Dulles? 
I  recall  that,  from  that  decision,  once  a 
Department  sets  regulations,  even  thoee  It 
does  not  have  to  set.  I.e..  "self-Imposed" 
regulations,  then  It  must  follow  them.  The 
State  Department  seems  to  take  the  view 
that  since  they  are  "self-imposed"  rules, 
they  can  be  violated  whenever  the  spirit 
moves  them.  Have  they  learned  nothing  since 
Service  vs.  Dulles? 

Even  the  new  statistics  presented  by  Mr. 
Abshire  are  suspect,  however.  They  bear  no 
date.  A  date  Is  important.  To  be  valid  under 
the  regulations,  a  tested  ability  In  a  lan- 
guage must  be  tested  within  a  specified  pe- 
riod. I.e.,  five  years,  unless  an  officer  Is  ex- 
empt. Mr.  Abshire  does  not  mention  this  in 
his  letter.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  this. 
Let  me  cite  the  regulations: 
3  FAM  876.2  Time  Limit. 
"To  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
various  sections  of  these  regulations,  the 
tested  proficiency  must  have  been  attained 
not  more  than  5  years  before  the  assumption 
of  the  duties  for  which  the  proficiency  is 
required,  unless  the  officer  has  met  the 
standards  cited  In  section  867.1  [tested  twice 
very  high  at  the  S-4/R-4  level  through  two 
PSI  tests  2  yrs  apmrt  or  tested  as  bilingual.] 
If  the  Conmilttee  were  to  ask  that  the 
language  testing  scores  submitted  be  dated, 
it  might  discover  that  many  of  the  rated 
abilities  claimed  are  out  of  date  and,  again, 
the  officer  does  not  meet  the  required  stand- 
ard. Purther,  there  are  other  requirements 
under  statute  that  must  be  met.  These  Im- 
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ply  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  than  Is 
Indicated  by  "self-imposed"  regulations  to 
be  broken  at  will.  Certain  legal  requirements 
go  back  at  least  to  December  31,  1963: 

Sect.  968  Foreign  Language  knowledge 
prerequisite  to  assignment. 

"The  Secretary  shall  designate  every  For- 
eign Service  officer  position  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try whose  incumbent  should  have  a  useful 
knowledge  of  a  language  or  dialect  common 
to  such  country.  After  December  31,  1963, 
each  position  so  designated  shall  be  filled 
only  by  an  incumbent  having  such  knowl- 
edge. Provided :  that  the  Secretary  or  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration  may 
make  exceptions  to  this  requirement  for  in- 
dividuals or  when  special  or  emergency  con- 
ditions exist,  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
foreign  language  standards  for  assignment 
abroad  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice, and  shall  arrange  for  appropriate  lan- 
guage training  of  such  officers  and  employees 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  or  else- 
where." 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  If 
regulations  are  considered  "self  Imposed" 
and  not  to  Implement  the  law  cited  above, 
the  Secretary  will  Ise  forced  to  make  a  large 
number  of  "exceptions"  for  persons  Inade- 
quately qualified.  Our  competitors  In  foreign 
diplomatic  services  require  languages  upon 
entrance — can  we  require  less  during  an  en- 
tire career? 

By  the  language  grading  system  of  the 
Department  of  State,  anything  lower  than 
S-3,  R-3  Is  not  a  passing  grade.  Yet,  In  Mr. 
Abshire's  letter,  the  Department  has  leaned 
on  these  low  grades  as  If  they  really  repre- 
sented accomplishment.  In  this  twisted 
world,  two  "Ds"  make  a  "C",  so  to  speak. 

However,  the  Department  claims  that 
there  Is  more  to  promotions  than  language 
skills.  I  agree,  I  used  that  as  an  Indicator 
merely  because  It  Is  so  completely  objective 
a  measure.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  25 
April  I  asked  your  Committee  to  consider 
also  the  matter  of  professional  competence. 
Admittedly  that  Is  difficult  to  measure  ob- 
jectively In  the  diplomatic  service.  I  used, 
as  an  example,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs  at  the  time  of  the 
widely  publicized  Erdos/Leahy  murder  trial. 
That  particular  Executive  Director  Is  on  the 
promotion  list  to  PSO-1,  a  violation  of  the 
regulations  and  propriety,  I  think.  I  offered 
the  name  of  one  witness  to  support  my  own 
testimony.  In  fact  there  are  several  such 
witnesses,  should  the  Senate  wish  to  Inves- 
tigate this  matter  thoroughly.  In  rebuttal, 
the  Department  simply  asserts  (see  bottom 
of  page  three)  that  "the  facts  simply  do  not 
support  this  extraordlntiry  charge."  Is  the 
charge  really  so  extraordinary  when  compared 
to  the  bizarre  facts  of  the  murder  itself?  I 
mention  the  case  because  a  man  Is  on  the 
promotion  list  to  PSO-1  who  evidently  does 
not  belong  there.  He  was  executive  director 
In  a  critical  situation  which  I  happen  to  know 
he  knew  about.  There  Is  at  present  a  griev- 
ance case  under  way  In  the  Department  of 
State  relating  to  the  murdered  man's  prede- 
cessor at  the  very  same  post.  The  Department 
knows  this.  I  wonder  If  Mr.  Abshire  knew  It 
when  he  signed  the  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? If  the  Senate  were  to  Investigate, 
abundant  witnesses  would  be  available  to 
establish  the  professional  laxity  of  this  man 
who  now  Is  recommended  for  promotion  to 
PSO-1.  And,  to  boot,  he  does  not  even  qual- 
ify from  the  language  standpoint — our  only 
truly  objective  standard.  He  does  not  qual- 
ify In  a  single  tested  language  at  the  "useful" 
level  (R-3,  S-3).  (Please  recall  that  two  lan- 
guages are  said  to  be  the  objective  for  "sen- 
ior officers".) 

With  respect  to  other  factors  affecting  pro- 
motion, on  April  25  I  also  mentioned  the 
need  for  basic  Integrity  or  honesty.  I  also 
cited  an  example  In  this  category.  For  Its 
part,    the    Department    attempted   to   rebut 
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this  example,  too.  (see  first  paragraph,  page 
four) 

Very  late  last  night  I  spoke  to  the  officer 
concerned.  After  listening  to  the  pertinent 
paragraphs  of  Mr.  Abshire's  letter,  he  char- 
acterized the  statements  In  the  letter  con- 
cerning his  affairs  as  untrue.  This  employee 
of  the  Department  of  State  Is  prepared  to 
testify  before  your  Committee  under  oath, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  told  you  on  25  April.  Mr. 
Abshire  said  the  matter  was  Investigated. 
The  officer  concerned  told  me  the  matter  was 
not  Investigated — at  least  not  In  a  satisfac- 
tory fashion.  It  was  whitewashed  and  the 
officer  concerned  was  not  permitted  to  face 
his  accusers.  Mr.  Abshire  says  that  the  of- 
ficer was  granted  redress.  This  Is  not  true. 
The  officer  concerned  says  that  he  requested, 
but  was  denied,  redress.  Mr.  Abshire  writes 
that  a  grievance  was  filed.  This  also  Is  not 
true,  according  to  the  officer  concerned  who 
says  that  no  grievance  was  filed.  Tet  the  offi- 
cer who  participated  in  this  unresolved  dis- 
pute Involving  a  question  of  Integrity  appears 
on  the  promotion  list.  As  I  noted  on  25  April, 
he  also  falls  to  meet  minimal  language  ob- 
jectives set  out  In  regulation. 

With  respect  to  law  and  regrulatlons  con- 
cerning language  requirements  and  other 
requirements  for  promotion,  I  must  note 
that  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  must  fall  back  on 
common  sense.  However,  happily  many  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
be  lawyers  or  have  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
who  are.  They  will  recognize  the  legerde- 
main and  pettifoggery  in  Mr.  Abshire's  letter 
for  what  it  Is.  I  came  to  you  with  a  simple 
question.  If  people  In  the  Foreign  Service  do 
not  meet  the  "minimal  professional  level" 
set  as  the  "objective",  then  why  promote 
them?  The  Foreign  Service  already  Is  top 
heavy  In  these  two  top  ranks.  Why  compli- 
cate the  matter  by  advancing  persons  known 
not  to  meet  the  standards?  Even  If  It  Is  not 
downright  illegal  or  improper,  is  It  not  sim- 
ply unwise?  I  have  to  leave  this  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  Senate,  whose  advice 
and  consent  to  this  list  Is  sought.  I  can  only 
raise  the  question. 

Similarly,  I  shaU  not  attempt  to  Judge  the 
Impropriety  at  this  late  date  of  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Director  General  mentioned  on 
page  three.  I  am  sorry  I  touched  on  such  a 
sensitive  point.  It  is  a  fact  that  Director 
General  Hall  received  special  extra-legal  con- 
sideration for  promotion  when  others,  far 
Junior,  were  not  granted  that  consideration. 
I  note  In  passing  that  the  propriety  of  Direc- 
tor General  Hall's  promotion  was  sufficiently 
complex  that  he  felt  that  he  had  to  turn  to 
the  Legal  Advisor  for  an  "Immediate  opin- 
ion" to  determine  whether  his  promotion 
"had  been  accomplished  legally."  Most  For- 
eign Servlce>)fficers  would  have  known  with- 
out asking  Snyone.  My  own  guess  Is  that  Di- 
rector General  Hall  knew  too.  How  can  you 
expect  propriety  or  legality  or  "sanctity  of 
the  promotion  system"  in  such  an  environ- 
ment of  "one  time  exceptions." 

Regarding  my  references  on  25  April  to 
the  proliferation  of  State  Department  files, 
compare  the  statements  on  the  top  of  page 
three  of  Mr.  Abshire's  reply  concerning  files 
to  which  there  was  access  with  Mr.  Abshire's 
statements  In  the  same  paragraph  about  the 
need  for  Board  members  to  get  a  "feel"  for 
the  strictness  or  leniency  of  any  particular 
officer!  Seen  In  the  light  of  admitted  im- 
proprieties of  the  recent  past  (see  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  on  page  3)  does  this  inspire 
confidence  In  the  present?  Personally  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  misrepresentations  here, 
although  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  establish 
this.  In  the  time  I  have  had  to  reply  to  this 
letter. 

Page  five  of  the  Abshire  letter,  like  many 
of  the  others,  contains  self-serving  state- 
ments calculated  to  Justify  the  lack  of  es- 
tablished standards,  uniformly  enforced. 
There  are  also  many  untrue  statements 
which   press  of  time  forces  me  to  pass  by. 
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One,  however,  I  should  like  to  single  out, 
look  at,  and  Identify,  for  It  Is  typical  of  the 
kind  of  correspondence  whleb  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  writing  about  me 
and  other  officers  which  have  incurred  the 
dlspleasiire  of  certain  meml>ers  of  the  in- 
bouse  management  clique.  Nowhere  In  my 
testimony  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you 
find  the  statement  attributed  to  me  on  page 
five  of  Mr.  Abshire's  letter  to  you  of  May  8, 
1972:  "The  witness  |J<An  Hemenway]  also 
registers  bis  belief  that  persons  without 
formal  academic  degrees  are  unqualified  for 
officer  rank."  That  Is  not  a  true  statement 
and  I  do  not  even  believe  that.  In  fact,  I  my- 
self was  an  officer  at  age  18  (in  the  infan- 
try) when,  of  course,  I  bad  no  'formal  aca- 
demic degrees'  of  any  kind.  Your  Committee 
might  wish  to  inquire  why  the  State  De- 
psirtment  would  write  letters  for  Mr.  Abshire 
to  sign  that  contain  untrue  statements.  It 
might  help  explain  why  they  forward  promo- 
tion lists  containing  unqualified  senior  of- 
ficers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  C<Hnmlttee  staff  pro- 
vided me  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Abshire's  letter 
to  you  at  1:15  today  (May  16).  Since  I  was 
told  that  your  Conunittee  would  meet  this 
morning  at  10:00  am  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Torelgn  Service  list,  I  have  spent 
the  night  writing  this  letter.  Many  of  the 
points  at  which  I  testified  are  conceded,  in 
effect,  but,  surprisingly,  the  letter  concludes 
with  the  request  that  "all  officers  included 
in  the  list  are  qualified  for  and  deserving  of 
promotion."  This  is. patently  untrue. 

To  Invite  the  US  Senate  to  endorse  with  its 
ftdvlce  and  consent  a  list  known  to  contain 
unqualified  persons  is  to  call  into  question 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  these  matters.  If 
the  list  Is  Imperfect,  why  should  it  not  be 
sent  back  until  the  obvious  imperfections  are 
removed?  Either  the  Foreign  Service  has  high 
standards  or  it  does  not.  As  able  men  are 
dismissed,  the  pretense  Is  that  these  stand- 
ards are  very  high.  I  and  my  colleagues  look 
to  you  and  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see 
that  standards  are  enforced  and  that  the 
Foreign  Service  myth  becomes  reality. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Heiixnwat. 

A    FoBEicK    Se&vice    Employee's    Right    of 

Access  to  His  Personnei,  Bxcoros 
To:  M — Mr.  Macomber. 
From:  L — John  R.  Stevenson. 

This  memorandum  examines  the  extent  to 
which  a  Foreign  Service  officer  Is  legally  en- 
titled to  access  to  the  Department's  person- 
nel records,  including  memoranda,  flies,  cor- 
respondence and  miscellaneous  materials  re- 
lating to  him.  It  deals  specifically  with  the 
Director  General's  files,  suitability  files  and 
career  development  and  counselling  files,  but 
does  not  discuss  employee  access  to  secvuity 
or  medical  files. 

DISCTTSSIOir 

Sections  601,  611  and  612  of  Title  6  of  the 
foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  It  981, 
986-87),  as  amended,  principally  govern  a 
Foreign  Service  officer's  access  to  material 
maintained  by  the  Department  regarding  bis 
performance  or  efficiency.  In  the  definitions 
portion  of  Title  6,  section  601  (22  U.S.C. 
2981)  defines  "efficiency  record"  as  follows: 

(1)  "Efficiency  record"  Is  the  term  which 
describes  those  materials  considered  by  the 
Director  General*  to  be  pertinent  to  the 
preparation  of  an  evaluation  of  the  per- 
formance of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service. 

This  concept  is  broader  than  that  of  "effi- 
ciency report,"  which  is  defined  in  the  same 
section  as  follows: 


'Amended  by  22  U.S.C.  Slla  which  vests 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  or  persons  desig- 
nated by  him.  any  authority  granted  to  the 
Director  OeneraL 
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(3)  "Efficiency  report"  is  the  term  which 
designates  the  analysis  of  the  performance  of 
an  officer  or  employee  made  by  bis  supervising 
officer  or  by  a  Foreign  Service  Inspector  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescrlt>ed  by- the  Secretary. 

Part  B  of  'ntle  6  Is  entitled  Efficiency  Rec- 
ords. It  defines  the  responsibility  of  the  Di- 
rector General  for  the  keeping  of  efficiency 
records.  Section  611  (22  U.S.C.  i  986)  says: 

"The  Director  General,  acting  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  keeping 
of  accurate  and  impartial  efficiency  records. 
Under  his  direction  there  shall  be  assembled, 
recorded,  and  preserved  all  available  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  character,  ability,  con- 
duct, quality  of  work.  Industry,  experience, 
dependability,  and  general  usefulness  of  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Service  includ- 
ing the  reports  of  Foreign  Service  Inspectors 
and  the  efficiency  reports  of  supervising  offi- 
cers. The  Director  General  shall  undertake 
such  statistical  and  other  analyses  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  the  validity  and  relia- 
bility of  efficiency  reporting  forms  and  pro- 
cedures." 

The  second  portion  of  Part  B,  entitled  To 
Whom  Records  Shall  be  AvaUable,  states  in 
Section  612  (22  U.S.C.  {  987) : 

"The  correspondence  and  records  of  the 
Department  relating  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service,  including  efficiency 
records  as  defined  in  section  601(1)  but  not 
Including  records  pertaining  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  accounting  for  public 
funds,  shall  be  confidential  and  subject  to  In- 
spection only  by  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
the  Under  Secretary,  the  Counselor  of  the 
Department,  the  legislative  and  appropria- 
tions committees  of  the  Congress  charged 
with  considering  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  Service  or  representatives  duly 
authorized  by  such  committees,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Direc- 
tor General,  and  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  to  work  on  such  records.  Under 
such  regulations  aa  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
KTibe  and  in  the  interest  of  efficient  per- 
aonnel  administration,  the  tohole  or  any 
portion  of  an  efficiency  record  shall,  upon 
written  request,  be  divulged  to  the  officer  or 
employee  to  uhom  such  record  relates." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

These  sections  read  together  require  the 
Department  to  make  available  to  an  employee 
any  material  retained  in  the  Etepartment's 
files  which  can  reasonably  be  said  to  be  per- 
tinent to  the  preparation  of  an  evaluation  of 
bis  performance,  including  Information  re- 
garding the  officer's  character,  ability,  con- 
duct, quality  of  work,  industry,  experience, 
dependability,  and  general  usefulness.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  its  report  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Foreign  Service  (Report  No.  2508,  79th 
Cong.,  2d  Session,  attached) ,  that  there  is  a 
"need  for  keeping  officers  and  employees  In- 
formed as  fully  as  possible  concerning  their 
personal  standing  In  the  Service"  and  that 
the  performance  of  the  Service  as  a  whole  can 
best  be  Improved  "by  enabling  employees  to 
have  knowledge  of  their  shortcomings." 

The  Department's  regulations  implement- 
ing the  foregoing  statutory  provisions  are 
found  in  3  PAM,  Section  1055  (Access  and 
Accountability) : 

"Personnel  folders  are  official  In  nature  and 
only  those  persons  whose  duties  so  require 
may  have  access  to  them.  No  employee  is  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  his  own  personnel  folder. 
If,  however,  he  wishes  to  obtain  Information 
from  his  own  folder  for  legitimate  purposes, 
be  may  make  the  request  through  his  admin- 
istrative office  which  will  be  responsible  for 
withdrawing  the  folder  and  providing  the  em- 
ployee with  the  desired  Information." 

3  FAM  1051  (Types  and  Contents  of  Fold- 
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ers)  defines  official  personnel  folders  as 
follows : 

"  'Official  Personnel  Polders'  consist  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Official  Personnel  Folder,  the 
Foreign  Service  Official  (Administrative)  Per- 
sonnel  Folder  (see  Exhibit  1051.3),  the  For- 
eign Service  Performance  Folder  (see  Ex- 
hibit 1051.4),  and  the  Development  Appraisal 
Report  (DAR)  Polder  of  Foreign  Service 
personnel." 

Under  3  PAM  1052  only  the  following 
materials  are  to  be  excluded  from  these 
folders : 

"a.  Medical  files  In  the  custody  of  the 
Medical  Division  (PER/ MED). 

"b.  Investigative  files  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Security. 

"c.  Classified  documents  retained  In  the 
Office  responsible  for  generating  the  material. 
(Classified  documents  when  found  In  the  Of- 
ficial Personnel  Folders  shall  be  removed  by 
the  Personnel  Service  Division  (PER/PSD), 
and  returned  to  the  originating  office.) 

"d.  Material  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  the  Foreign  Service  containing 
documents  up  to  the  entrance  on  duty  of 
Foreign  Service  officers." 

These  regulations  appear  to  accord  with  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  as  far  as  they  go.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  account  for  three  types  of 
files  which  the  Department  for  some  years 
has  made  a  practice  of  keeping,  though  they 
have  not  been  expressly  authorized  by  the 
FAM:  (1)  career  development  and  counsel- 
ling files  (CDC);  (2)  the  Director  General's 
file;  and  (3)  the  SRS  suitability  file.  These 
files  heretofore  have  In  varying  degrees  con- 
tained material  or  Information  pertinent  to 
an  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  an  of- 
ficer which  have  not  actually  been  placed  in 
the  official  personnel  folders  provided  for  In 
the  regulations  and  made  available  to  of- 
ficers. In  addition  to  these  three  types  of 
standard  folders  there  are  believed  to  be 
other,  usually  less  formal  personnel  files 
maintained  in  various  bureaus  and  offices. 
The  recent  Committee  on  Piles  found  that 
with  respect  to  many  Foreign  Service  officers 
twelve  to  fourteen  different  flies  ate 
maintained. 

It  thus  appears  that  action  Is  necessary  to 
rationalize  the  organization  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Department's  personnel  files, 
and  to  bring  the  regulations  on  employee  ac- 
cess into  full  conformity  with  the  Foreign 
Service  Act.  The  basic  authority  to  do  so, 
apart  from  what  is  provided  in  the  Ftorelgn 
Service  Act.  is  found  in  Section  301  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code : 

"The  head  of  an  Elxecutlve  department  or 
military  department  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  his  department, 
the  conduct  of  Its  employees,  the  distribution 
and  performance  of  its  business,  and  the  cus- 
tody, use,  and  preservation  of  Its  records, 
papers,  and  property.  This  section  does  not 
authorize  withholding  Information  from  the 
public  or  limiting  the  availability  of  records 
to  the  public." 

As  a  first  step,  and  pending  the  formula- 
tion of  more  detailed  recommendations,  I 
address  msrself  to  the  most  Immediate  prob- 
lem, that  of  the  Director  General's  files. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  confidentiality 
and  privileged  character  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's files  for  essential  administrative  pur- 
poses, part.cularly  communications  with 
Ambassadors  In  the  field,  and  yet  to  comply 
with  the  Intendment  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  that  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
"efficiency  records"  of  a  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer or  employee  be  divulged  upon  written 
request  I  would  suggest  the  following  gen- 
eral guidelines  be  observed  in  the  future.  In 
doing  so  I  am  taking  particular  note  of  the 
comment  In  the  Report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  Amendment  of  1955  to  the  effect 
that  "the  Director  General  is  required  to 
evaluate  materials  going  Into  the  record  so 
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that  so  far  as  possible  personnel  decisions 
will  not  be  based  on  Irresponsible  allegations 
or  reports  contrary  to  fact." 

1.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
two  tjrpes  of  documents:  (a)  correspondence 
and  other  materials  which  are  basically  ad- 
ministrative in  nature,  such  as  decisions 
or  actions  by  the  Director  General  :\nd  rec- 
ommendations from  Ambassadors  with  re- 
spect to  particular  assignments  or  actions; 
and  (b)  material  which  can  reasonably  be 
said  to  be  pertinent  to  the  preparation  of  an 
evaluation  of  an  officer's  performance,  in- 
cluding Information  regarding  his  character, 
ability,  conduct,  quality  of  work,  industry, 
exp>erience,  dependability  and  general  useful- 
ness. 

Materials  included  in  (b)  which  the  Di- 
rector General  deems  to  be  pertinent  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  an  officer  or 
employee  should  be  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriate personnel  file  where  they  will  be 
available  for  general  personnel  purposes  and 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee concerned  as  an  efficiency  record  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
Material  in  this  category  which  the  Direc- 
tor General  determines  should  not  go  into 
the  record  should  be  destroyed.*  Accordingly, 
what  will  be  retained  In  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's file  will  be  essentially  a  record  of  ad- 
ministrative action  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  specific  actions. 

2.  With  respect  to  documents  retained  In 
the  Director  General's  file,  the  Department 
will  wish  to  maintain  the  position  that  this 
material  is  classified  or  privileged  and  not 
generally  available  to  officers  or  employees. 
However,  the  Director  General  could  make 
available  in  the  informal  stage  of  a  grievance 
proceeding  or  otherwise  Information  that 
was  contained  in  the  Director  General's  file, 
but  the  presumption  would  be  against  such 
disclosure.  The  Director  General's  file  should 
be  physically  separated  from  other  personnel 
files  and  not  made  available  to  anyone  other 
than  the  Director  General  and  his  personal 
staff  without  his  express  consent. 

3.  Where  the  Director  General  decided 
against  making  material  in  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's file  available  in  the  informal  stage  of 
a  grievance  proceeding,  the  grlevant  would 
have  the  right  under  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
terim Grievance  Procedures  to  have  access  to 
such  material  If  the  Grievance  Board  made 
an  express  finding  that  such  disclosure  was 
"required  to  achieve  Justice  in  the  case"  and 
was  "not  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest." 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that 
we  discuss  at  an  early  date  the  necessity  and 
modalities  of  revamping  the  Department's 
personnel  records  system,  and  amending  the 
FAM  accordingly,  so  as  to  bring  the  Depart- 
ment's procedures  hito  greater  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
While  the  preliminary  views  I  have  expressed 
regarding  the  Director  General's  file  will,  I 
trust,  be  of  immediate  utility  in  a  llnUted 
area,  a  much  larger  Job  remains  to  be  done. 
I  look  forward  to  reviewing  this  with  you. 

John  D.  Hemenway. 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  28.  1972. 
Chairman  Paui,  A.  Toxjssaint, 
Hemenway  Hearing  Committee, 
U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  A  memorandum  writ- 
tea  by  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization    of    American    States,    Joseph 


*If  the  Director  General's  discretion  la 
exercised  at  the  outset  to  exclude  an  Item, 
that  item  never  becomes  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment's records,  and  hence  the  statutory 
regime  for  filekeeping  (44  U.S.C.  IS  3301  et. 
seq.)  does  not  apply  and  destruction  of  the 
excluded  item  is  lawful  (18  U.S.C.  J  2071). 
We  are  examining  the  question  of  destruc- 
tion of  existing  records,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  memorandum. 
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John  Jova,  dated  January  25,  1972,  came  to 
my  attention  today.  Entitled,  "Case  of  John 
D.  Hemenway",  it  directly  concerns  me.  This 
memorandum,  entered  as  exhibit  &-5  of  the 
Hemenway  Hearing  record  by  Department  of 
State  lawyers,  was  never  previously  known 
to  me. 

Ambassador  Jova's  memorandum  seems  to 
be  an  expansion  of  material  found  in  the 
Parson/Penfield  Report  of  January  14.  1969 — 
the  very  same  phrases  are  used  in  it — yet  Am- 
bassador Jova  states  in  his  memorandum  that 
he  has  written  from  memory.  If  that  is  true. 
Ambassador  Jova  possesses  a  remarkable 
memory — almost  photographic.  There  are 
contradictions  contained  in  his  memorandum 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  serious  and  note- 
worthy. 

The  memorandum  raises  more  questions 
than  existed  before  it  was  written.  Accord- 
ingly, I  respectfully  request  that  Ambassador 
Jova's  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  witnesses 
submitted  with  my  offer  of  proof  to  the  Hear- 
ing Committee  on  22  January  1972  In  the 
event  the  Committee  desires  to  hear  more 
evidence  before  acting  concerning  the  Find- 
ing of  Facts  outlined  by  me  In  draft  form 
with  my  offer  of  proof. 

Prior  to  Ambassador  Jova's  testimony  un- 
der oath,  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  provide  me  (and  Itself)  with  in- 
formation relating  to  the  following  questions 
prompted  by  Exhibit  E-5  of  my  Hearing 
record : 

(1)  Why  was  this  memorandum  written? 
Specifically  at  whose  request  and  authority, 

when,  and  for  what  purpose? 

Are  other  memoranda  in  existence  respon- 
sive to  the  same  authority  making  requests 
for  a  similar  purpose? 

(2)  It  does  not  seem  credible  to  me,  as 
stated  by  Ambassador  Jova,  that  his  memo- 
randum is  based  on  his  memory.  Therefore  I 
must  ask : 

What  documents  were  given  to  Ambassador 
Jova  for  his  own  information  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  his  memorandum  of 
January  25,  1972? 

Additionally,  since  one  must  presume  that 
an  authoritative,  high-level  request  underlies 
Ambassador  Jova's  effort  to  reconstruct  the 
matter  he  entitles,  "Case  of  John  D.  Hemen- 
way", it  will  be  useful  to  know : 

By  whom  and  by  whose  authority  were 
such  materials  transferred? 

Why  was  Ambassador  Jova's  testimony  not 
entered  into  the  record  under  oath  where 
the  penalties  of  perjury  would  prevail  and 
opportunities    for    cross-examination    exist? 

(3)  On  page  2  of  TAB  D  of  the  Parsons/ 
Penfleld  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  It  is 
written  that  "the  Board"  (presumably  Amb. 
Jova)  asked  for  supplementary  information 
from  PER  and  Hemenway's  "supervisor" 
(presumably  Johnpoll).  Yet  Ambassador 
Jova  states  in  his  memorandum  of  January 
25,  1972,  that  he  was  approached  first  by 
Alex  Johnpoll.  Two  questions  arise  at  once: 

Is  Ambassador  Jova  putting  a  good  face 
on  an  otherwise  improper  act  by  suggesting 
that  the  initiative — at  least  the  first  time — 
came  from  Mr.  Johnpoll? 

Is  Ambassador  Jova  suggesting  that  Am- 
bassador Parsons — U.S.  Eteputy  Representa- 
tive to  the  SALT  talks — misrepresented  the 
facts  of  the  Jova/Parsons/Penfield  conversa- 
tion? 

In  any  event.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ma- 
terial Is  more  appropriately  entered  into  the 
record  under  oath.  Clearly,  either  someone 
has  lied  or  unwittingly  told  an  untruth.  I.e., 
Amb.  Parsons/Penfleld  and  Amb.  Jova  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  facts. 

(4)  Why  was  the  Hearing  Committee  not 
informed  that  a  further  related  Investigation 
of  this  matter — apparently  at  the  Instance 
of  the  Department  of  State — was  taking  place 
outside  of  the  Hearing  Room?  (I  note  In 
passing  that  Hemenway  never  has  been  pro- 
vided Information,  as  requested,  concerning 
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the  second  investigation  subesquent  to  the 
Parsons/Penfleld  Report.) 

This  preliminary  informal  approach,  not 
under  oath,  may  possibly  prejudice  witnesses 
and  certainly  permits  off-the-record  discus- 
sion of  the  Hemenway  Grievance  matter  that 
is  not  permitted  by  the  regulations  governing 
the  Hemenway  Hearing. 

Why  was  my  attorney  not  informed  of  this 
procedure? 

(5)  Three  (3)  illegal  contacts  between  the 
Promotion  Board  In  1967  and  unauthorized 
persons  are  documented  by  Ambassador 
Jova's  memorandum.  Were  any  records  made 
of  these  contacts,  as  required  by  regulations? 

We  have  had  no  response  from  our  earlier 
request  for  a  full  disclosure  of  other  con- 
tacts made  by  persons  similarly  In  contact 
with  promotion  boards  considering  Mr. 
Hemenway. 

If  no  record  was  made,  how  did  the  rest  of 
the  Board  become  aware  of  the  Information 
obtained  by  Amb.  Jova  so  that  it  could  con- 
sider it? 

Why  does  Ambassador  Jova  feel  that  code 
words  or.  as  he  puts  It,  "hints  of  weaknesses" 
confirmed  by  a  supervisor,  helped  Hemen- 
way? For  example,  Jova  records,  as  if  It  were 
a  fact  that  Johnpoll  "when  pressed"  con- 
firmed that  Hemenway  "tended  to  see  things 
in  black  and  white."  How  could  this  have 
helped  Hemenway's  chances  for  considera- 
tion? 

Did  Ambassador  Jova  ask  Mr.  Johnpoll 
about  any  of  the  policy  differences  between 
Hemenway  and  Johnpoll/Puhan?  Did  he  even 
know  of  them?  Does  he  know  of  them  now, 
or  at  the  date  of  the  writing  of  his  memoran- 
dum? 

Ambassador  Jova  must  know  that  the  al- 
legation tuat  an  FSO  sees  issues  In  "black 
and  white"  is  one  of  the  most  damaging 
signals  that  can  be  Introduced  into  a  per- 
sonnel file.  Why  did  he  feel  that  he  had  to 
"press"  for  confirmation  of  this  informa- 
tion from  Alex  Johnpoll  in  the  "further 
conversation"  he  initiated.  Had  Amb.  Jova 
spoken  with  PER  in  the  meantime,  to  get  fur- 
ther leads  as  to  lines  of  questioning? 

Why  does  Ambassador  Jova  call  Mr.  John- 
poll  "Alex"  In  his  memorandum  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  This  is  what  Mr.  Johnpoll  was  called 
by  his  close  colleagues.  Does  Ambassador 
Jova  have  this  relationship  with  Mr.  John- 
poll?  We  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
relationship. 

(6)  Contact  with  "a  placement  officer  in 
PER/CMD"  is  recorded.  Who  was  this  per- 
son? 

What  did  he  say  to  whomever  contacted 
him? 

Who  contacted  him?  Under  what  authority 
was  this  done? 

Was  he  contacted  directly — or  through 
his  supervisor?  Who  was  his  supervisor? 

(7)  What  were  the  specific  "hints  of  weak- 
ness" that  caused  the  Board  to  "anguish" 
and  caused  the  Board  to  recognize  other  files 
as  "better"  than  the  Hemenway  file?  These 
alleged  "hints"  were  said  to  be  in  "the 
file  " — but  which  file  or  files?  We  would  like 
to  know  specifically,  for  there  are  between 
12  and  14  files  maintained  on  every  Foreign 
Service  Officer,  according  to  the  October  1971 
memorandum  from  the  Department's  Legal 
Advisor  Mr.  Stephenson  to  Mr.  Macomber, 
Introduced  Into  the  Hearing  Record.  The 
Boards  regularly  consulted  several  of  these 
files,  at  least,  despite  the  obvious  im- 
propriety of  such  acts,  unless  properly  re- 
corded. Catch  words  or  "key"  phrases,  or  the 
lack  of  such  phrases  (to  which  reference  al- 
ready has  been  made)  could  be  described  in 
Ambassador  Jova's  terms  as  "hints  of  weak- 
ness". We  want  to  know  specifically  which 
phrases  Amb.  Jova  felt  these  were  because 
we  shall  add  them  to  the  specific  phrases 
already  identified  in  the  record  that  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  policy  differences  be- 
tween Mr.  Hemenway  and  bis  supervisors, 
who    have    Introduced    untruths    into    the 
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record  agaliut  him.  We  believe  these  were 
Introduced  deliberately  and  maliciously 
to  injure  the  career  advancement  (and  there- 
fore to  catue  the  ultimate  expulsion  of 
Hemenway  from  the  Foreign  Service.)  State- 
ments in  Ambassador  Jova's  memorandum 
must  be  added  to  others  of  record  that  have 
been  proved  untrue,  false,  misleading  and 
malicious  or  slanderous. 

(8)  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  meant 
by  Amb.  Jova  in  the  third  paragraph  of  bis 
memorandum  of  January  25,  1972  when, 
in  describing  contact  with  PER  be  records 
"the  opinion  that  Hemenway  could  be  as- 
signed to  another  position  in  the  Service 
when  bis  tour  expired."  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  implications  of  this  remark  are. 
Was  Jova  already  discussing  my  expulsion 
from  the  Service?  Without  a  promotion,  this 
ia  the  only  assumption  that  makes  sense — 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  to  con- 
sider assignments  after  Hemenway's  tour  as 
Berlin  Desk  Officer  "expired." 

(9)  What  is  the  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
Mr.  Johnpoll's  intervention — if  it  was  Mr. 

Jobnpoll's  and  not  Amb.  Jova's — resulted 
In  Mr.  Hemenway  "receiving  a  higher  rank- 
ing than  be  otherwise  would  have  received 
based  solely  upon  bis  file?"  Had  Hemenway 
already  been  ranked  prior  to  this  illegal 
intervention,  so  that  such  a  comparison 
might  be  made? 

What  other  contracts  were  made  during 
which  Hemenway's  name  or  affairs  was  men- 
tioned in  any  context  whatsoever? 

What  was  the  role  of  Idar  Rimestad  in 
this  specific  connection?  Of  Jules  Bassin? 
John  Steeves? 

How  many  officers  In  their  last  year  In 
grade  actually  were  promoted  by  this  Board 
which  Jova  claims  was  "particularly  con- 
cerned" over  officers  in  their  last  year?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  promotion  results  prove 
that  officers  in  their  last  year  were  offered 
by  that  very  Board  far  fewer  promotions  than 
their  competitors  of  the  same  grade  specifi- 
cally because  of  their  seniority,  rather  than 
as  Ambassador  Jova  claims? 

Exactly  who  were  the  officers  whose  flies 
were  said  to  be  "better"  than  Hemenway's 
file?  (Note  that  the  reference  is  to  files, 
demonstrating  again  the  fatal  damage  to 
one's  career  of  inserted  "key  phrases"  or 
"bints  of  weakness"  that  are  masking  the 
real  problem  of  policy  differences.) 

Did  Jova  make  any  attempt  whatsoever 
to  see  whether  the  file  matched  the  man, 
i.e.,  that  Hemenway  was  not  the  victim  of 
his  supervisor?  He  does  not  state.  If  Jova 
felt  he  could  interview  the  supervisor,  why 
did  he  not  feel  he  could  Interview  the  man 
concerned?  Did  he  feel  this  would  be  "un- 
fair"? 

(10)  Is  it  really  true,  as  Amb.  Jova  states, 
that  under  the  precepts  in  existence  for  the 
1967  Boards,  Hemenway  had  one  "last 
chance"  remaining  for  promotion — 1968? 
How  does  this  square  with  the  written  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Rimestad  (written  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  1968  Boards  or  even 
the  writing  of  the  1968  efficiency  report)  re- 
ferred to  on  page  4  of  TAB  A  of  the  parsons/ 
Penfleld  Report    (Line  A-4.4). 

(11)  We  would  like  to  know  the  names  of 
all  persons  with  whom  Mr.  Jova  had  contact 
in  the  Management/Personnel/Administra- 
tive area  in  connection  with  the  Hemenway 
case  at  any  time.  Specifically,  through  whom 
did  Mr.  Jova  operate  to  establish  contact 
with  persons  outside  of  the  Board  while 
deliberations  over  promotions  were  in  prog- 
ress? How  many  contacts  during  this  period 
did  he  have  with  persons  in  connection  with 
others  being  considered  for  promotion,  or 
with: 

Mr.  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr. 

Mr.  Howard  P.  Mace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  you  to  inform 
the  Hearing  Committee  that  I  can  prove 
that  Mr.  Jova's  memorandum,  like  the  Par- 
aons/Penfleld  Report  before  it,  is  a  delibw- 
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ate  web  of  fabrication  contrived  to  shore  up 
an  otherwise  unconvincing  facade  of  "fair- 
ness" and  "objective  examination"  of  "ob- 
jective records"  by  "objective  boards."  Frank- 
ly, it  reminds  me  of  the  Congressman  who 
always  bad  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ad- 
minister a  "fair"  examination  to  all  can- 
didates Interested  In  an  appointment  to 
West  Point  or  Annapolis.  The  exam  was 
"fair".  The  trouble  was  that  the  appoint- 
ments were  not  given  to  the  persons  achiev- 
ing the  highest  marks.  The  candidates,  of 
course,  did  not  know  this. 

You  may  wish  to  Inform  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Hearing  Conunlttee  that,  at  this 
late  date,  the  scope  of  this  grievance  hearing 
may  be  widened  by  the  Department  of  State 
initiatives  of  this  kind.  It  certainly  does  Il- 
lustrate the  continuing  "growth"  or  "life"  of 
a  grievance  until  something  suitable  is  done. 
Personally,  I  believe  that,  by  writing  bis 
memorandum.  Ambassador  Jova  has  docu- 
mented further  his  unwise  and  illegal  act — 
the  fact  that  this  lmpr(^>er  kind  of  contact 
between  promotion  boards  and  unauthor- 
ized persons  and  records  Is  widespread  does 
not  legitimize  the  action. 

I  was  hoping  that  certain  persons  in  the 
Department  of  State  really  were  beginning 
to  see  the  need  for  reform.  Clearly  Ambas- 
sador Jova  Is  not  one  of  them.  He  must  have 
known  that  his  memorandum  contained  de- 
liberate untruths,  misleading  omissions  and 
inaccuracies  at  the  time  he  wrote  It,  i.e.,  on 
25  January  1972. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Hemenway. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  25,  1972. 
Memorandum 
From:     USOAS — ^Ambassador    Joseph    John 

Jova. 
Subject:  Case  of  John  D.  Hemenway. 

As  Chaiiman  of  Selection  Board  IV  which 
considered  "the  case  of  John  D.  Hemenway 
In  1967,  I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on 
the  consideration  given  Mr.  Hemenway  by 
that  Board.  The  following  is  a  reconstruction 
of  the  matter  based  on  memory  some  flve 
years  later. 

We  were  very  interested  In  the  Hemenway 
case,  as  he  had  such  an  untisual  background. 
As  I  remember,  he  bad  been  a  graduate  of 
Annapolis,  but  had  served  in  the  Army  and 
Air  F^rce  as  well  as  the  Navy,  and  has  been 
(I  think)  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  In  spite  of  this 
background,  and  in  spite  of  many  favorable 
comments,  the  file  also  contained  bints  of 
relative  weaknesses. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  during  the 
earlier  sessions  of  the  Board  I  was  approached 
by  Alex  Johnpoll,  who  was  at  that  time  or 
had  previously  been  the  supervisor  of  Mr. 
Hemenway.  Mr.  Johnpoll  urged  that  the 
Board  look  favorably  on  this  case,  pointing 
out  that  Hemenway  was  nearlng  tlme-ln- 
class  and  urged  that  he  be  promoted  since  if 
he  were  selected  out  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
Service.  In  view  of  the  Board's  interest  In 
this  case  and  the  fact  that  the  tlme-ln-class 
situation  (penultimate  year)  made  our  rec- 
ommendation of  importance,  I  initiated  a 
further  conversation  with  Alex  Johnpoll  after 
a  study  of  the  flle.  He  repeated  strongly  his 
recommendations  that  Hemenway  be  pro- 
moted. On  being  pressed,  he  did  confirm  a 
criticism  that  he  tended  to  see  things  in  black 
and  white,  but  maintained  that  his  other 
good  qualities  more  than  compensated  for 
this  and  that  there  was  a  real  need  in  the 
Service  for  someone  with  his  background.  An 
Inquiry  was  also  made  to  a  placement  officer 
in  PER/CMD,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Hemenway  could  be  assigned  to  another  posi- 
tion in  the  Service  when  his  tour  expired. 

The  Board  anguished  over  this  case  but 
found  that  the  hints  of  weakness  apparent 
In  the  flle  did  not  permit  ranking  Mr.  Hemen- 
way higher  than  we  actually  did  in  view  of 
the    very    strong    competition    from    others 
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whose  flies  were  better.  As  I  recall,  be  was 
placed  in  the  upper  middle  of  the  class.  A 
higher  ranking  would  have  meant  placing 
him  above  officers  whose  flies  were  better 
than  bis  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
approaching  tlme-ln-class.  We  also  recog- 
nized that  he  would  have  still  one  more 
chance  for  promotion  and  felt  that  a  deci- 
sion to  place  him  above  officers  whose  flies 
were  actually  better  on  "compassionate 
grounds"  was  an  action  which  might  more 
i^propriately  be  considered  by  a  flnal  Board. 

I  should  stress  that  the  Intervention  in  his 
favor  by  Mr.  Johnpoll  resulted  In  his  re- 
ceiving a  higher  ranking  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  based  solely  upon  his  flle. 

We  were  particularly  concerned  regarding 
those  officers  who  were  in  their  last  year  and 
for  whom  this  was  a  last  chance;  we  were 
also  concerned  about  those  who  were  ap- 
proaching this  stage.  For  this  reason  I  asked 
the  entire  membership  of  Board  IV  to  review 
Informally  the  findings  of  the  respective  pan- 
els In  those  cases  Involving  all  officers  who 
were  in  either  their  last  year  or  penultimate 
(as  was  Mr.  Hemenway)  year  of  tlme-in- 
class. 

Promotion  of  Officers  Affected  by  Maxi- 
mum Time-in-Class  or  Age 

On  October  14  Ambassador  Steeves,  Mr.  Ly- 
erly,  Mr.  Zimmerman  and  Mr.  Lutkins  dis- 
cussed the  problems  posed  by  the  cases  of  1 ) 
officers  who  will  either  pass  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  or  exceed  the  specified  time- 
in-class  limit  prior  to  the  processing  of  the 
1969  promotion  list,  and  2)  officers  currently 
serving  as  Chiefs  of  Mission  who  have  either 
passed  the  mandatory  retirement  age  or  ex- 
ceeded the  specified  time-in-class  limit. 

Mr.  Lyerly  perceived  no  legal  obstacle  to 
the  promotion  of  an  officer  certified  to  the 
Selection  Boards  who  subsequently  reached 
maximum  tlme-ln-class  before  the  final 
processing  of  the  promotion  list.  In  such 
cases  we  would  send  the  officer  the  usual 
time-in-class  letter,  but  we  would  grant  him 
a  sufficient  "grace  period"  under  3  FAM  737.1 
to  cover  the  time  required  for  the  processing 
of  the  promotion  list.  This  policy  would  be 
applicable  at  all  grades,  though  In  practical 
terms  the  problem  would  normally  occur 
only  In  cases  of  promotions  from  Class  1  to 
Career  Minister. 

The  case  of  a  Class  1  officer  recommended 
for  promotion  to  Career  Minister  who  would 
reach  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  60 
prior  to  the  processing  of  the  Career  Minister 
list  was  also  considered.  Mr.  Lyerly  believed 
that  in  such  a  case  It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  tak«  a  formal  action,  under 
the  authority  given  him  by  Section  632  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act,  extending  the  officer  in 
the  Service. 

With  respect  to  officers  holding  Presiden- 
tial appointments  as  Chiefs  of  Mission,  it  was 
agreed  that  Ambassador  Steeves  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
next  year  that  in  the  future  any  such  officer 
would  be  regarded  as  moving  to  a  political 
status  at  the  time  he  reached  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  or  exceeded  the  specified  time- 
in-class  limit.  In  any  case  where  such  an  in- 
dividual reached  mandatory  retirement  age 
or  exceeded  his  maximum  tlme-ln-class  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  annual  Selection 
Boards  he  would  not  be  certified  for  review 
by  the  Boards. 

Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  cases 
of  Ambassadors  William  Hall,  Raymond 
Thurston,  and  Howard  Cottam  who  were  cer- 
tified for  review  by  the  Twenty-Second  Se- 
lection Boards  although  they  exceeded  the 
specified  time-in-class  for  Class  1  on  JiUy  30. 
1968.  It  was  decided  that  if  one  or  more  of 
these  officers  were  recommended  for  promo- 
tion by  Board  1  and  the  subsequent  Career 
Minister  Review  Board,  it  would  be  left  for 
the  Foreign  Service  to  determine  whether 
tliey  should  be  promoted.  If  the  Board  of 
the  Foreign  Service  should  adopt  the  policy 
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ivcommended  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  Its 
approval  of  the  recommendation  that  one  or 
more    of    these    Ambassadors    be    promoted 
would  constitute  a  single  exception  not  con-  ^ 
stltutlng  a  precedent  for  the  futiire. 
LaRue  R.  Ltttkins, 
Chief,  Performance  Evaluation  Division. 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  is  facing  the 
realization  that  the  Potomac  Estuary 
will  be  used  for  water  supply  purposes  in 
the  near  future.  This  is  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  river  at 
low  flow  may  be  exceeded  by  the  con- 
sumption requirements  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  At  normal  periods  our  area's 
water  comes  from  further  up  the  river — 
above  the  estuarine  line. 

If  we  are  to  use  estuary  water  for 
di'inking  purposes,  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  get  the  river  cleaned  up.  We 
must  not  allow  the  expansion  of  the  Blue 
Plains  waste  treatment  plant  to  be  held 
up  f uj-ther  for  lack  of  funds.  We  must  de- 
vise a  method  to  handle  the  sewage  over- 
flow and  storm  runoff  problem  that 
comes  with  heavy  rainfall. 

Finally,  we  must  press  on  with  our 
studies  of  recycling  waste  water  for  the 
purposes  of  consumption.  This  is  the  in- 
evitable solution  to  Washington's  water 
supply  problems  and  £is  well  as  for  many 
other  cities  aroimd  the  country. 

I  submit  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  three  articles  on  this  matter 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  May  7.  8,  and  9,  1972. 

The  articles  follow: 
Drt  Doomsday — Twx  Dat  the  Water 
Rtjns  Out 
(By  John  Fialka) 

One  day  soon,  a  day  coming  with  a  mathe- 
matical certainty,  the  Potomac  River  will 
run  virtually  dry. 

It  wUl  most  likely  be  a  hot  summer  day 
In  a  period  of  prolonged  drought.  At  first, 
Washington  suburban  Jurisdictions  wont 
feel  the  crisis  because  they  have  some  water 
storage  capacity. 

But  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

At  best,  Washington  has  a  12-hour  reserve 
supply  of  water.  After  that,  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem simply  will  have  to  be  shut  off  to  supply 
water  to  more  vital  areas.  Some  sink  taps, 
toilets  and  fire  hydrants  wUl  be  empty. 

This  waterless  doomsday  already  has  oc- 
curred— on  paper.  On  a  hot  day  In  1966,  Sept. 
10,  the  flow  In  the  river  above  Great  Falls 
fell  to  a  new  low  of  388  million  gallons  a  day 
(mgd)  before  It  reached  the  first  of  the  area's 
water  Intakes. 

Last  summer,  on  JxUy  17,  another  hot  day, 
those  intakes  drew  402  mgd  from  the  river. 
Another  record. 

Engineers  from  a  variety  of  local  and  fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  the  problem 
.ire  now  praying  that  these  conditions  will 
not  coincide  on  one  day  this  summer. 

They  say  the  crisis  Is  Inevitable.  It  could 
occur  sporadlcaUy  In  the  1970s.  It  wUl  hap- 
pen frequently  In  the  1980s,  when  the  area's 
daily  appetite  for  water  is  expected  to  soar 
to  above  900  mgd. 
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The  crisis  Is  so  near  that  the  engineers 
are  now  considering  making  Washington  one 
of  the  first  major  cities  in  the  world  to  re- 
cycle water  from  Its  own  sewage  system. 

They  are  already  preparing  the  hardware 
for  drawing  water  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  Potomac  estuary,  parts  of  which  are 
grossly  polluted. 

This  use  of  treated  estuary  water  could 
begin  under  emergency  conditions  this  sum- 
mer, although  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Is  still  conducting  research  on  how 
to  identify  and  kill  the  large  concentrations 
of  viruses  It  believes  exist  In  the  estuary, 
which  Is  the  same  body  of  water  that  re- 
ceives most  of  the  area's  sewage. 

How  did  Washington  get  Into  this  predica- 
ment? 

The  Capital  Is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
water-rich  areas  of  the  nation.  On  an  aver- 
age day,  the  Potomac  has  about  7  billion 
gallons  in  It,  or,  as  one  engineer  put  It, 
"enough  water  for  the  whole  East  Coast." 

But  all  of  this  largess  flows  by,  unhin- 
dered by  dams,  from  the  tributaries  Into  the 
Potomac,  over  Great  Falls  and  Little  Falls, 
and  into  the  river's  broad  estuary,  where  It 
sloshes  back  and  forth  under  the  influence 
of  the  tides  on  Its  way  to  the  sea. 

While  other  cities  have  planned  to  store 
water — Baltimore  has  a  one-year  reserve  sup- 
ply. New  York  City  has  a  three-year  supply — 
the  Washington  area  Is  still  dependent  on 
the  presumed  abundance  of  Its  river. 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Council  of  Govern- 
ments estimates  that  75  percent  of  the  area's 
present  and  future  water  •  •  •  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
supplies  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties;  Washington  Aqueduct,  operated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  supplies  the 
District,  Arlington  and  Falls  Church:  and  the 
city  of  Rockville,  Md.  Water  authorities  for 
Fairfax  City  and  Fairfax  County,  which  also 
supplies  Alexandria,  obtain  most  of  their 
water  from  Impoundments  on  Goose  Creek 
and  Occoquan  River.) 

It  Is  not  that  the  Washington  area  suf- 
fers from  a  lack  of  planners.  The  water  sup- 
ply has  been  one  of  the  most  planned,  argued, 
calculated  and  arbitrated  problems  among 
all  of  its  urban  concerns. 

Specifically,  the  question  of  whether  to 
dam  the  Potomac  may  be  the  oldest  standing 
political  feud  in  Washington. 

And  it  Is  not  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  Is  responsible  for  collecting  and  puri- 
fying the  District's  water,  hasn't  tried. 

In  1948  It  presented  Congress  with  an  am- 
bitious plan  to  discipline  the  Potomac  with 
a  series  of  massive  hydroelectric  dams. 

The  proposal  was  attacked  by  a  small  army 
of  farmers,  conservationists  and  friends  of 
the  coal  mining  Industry  and,  eventually,  was 
shelved. 

In  1963  the  corps  gave  birth  to  a  new 
$500  million  plan  for  a  system  of  16  dams 
on  the  upper  Potomac  and  its  tributaries. 
These,  the  corps  said,  would  provide  water 
for  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  for  munici- 
pal water  supplies,  and  for  fiushlng  sewage 
down  the  Potomac  during  low  water  levels. 

The  presentation  of  the  plan  was  the  oc- 
casion for  one  of  the  area's  all-time  great 
civic  hearings.  More  than  1200  people  Jam- 
med an  auditorium,  most  of  them  to  com- 
plain about  dams. 

At  that  point  CITPERCON,  the  Citizens 
Permanent  Conference  on  the  Potomac,  a 
heterogeneous  coalition  of  conservationist 
groups,  farm  groups,  labor  unions,  garden 
clubs,  canoeists  and  citizen  associations, 
formed  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  propos- 
als to  tamper  with  the  Potomac. 

Every  two  years  since  then,  CITPERCON 
has  clashed  with  the  corps  when  Congress 
prepares  its  omnibus  water  resources  author- 
ization bin,  which  has  been  described  as  a 
huge  "pork  barrel"  of  dam  projects  for  in- 
dividual representatives. 

Only  one  of  the  16  dams  has  been  author- 
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Ized  by  Congress.  It  is  the  Bloomlngton  Dam, 
about  to  be  constructed  near  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac. 

Plans  for  the  others  have  been  repeatedly 
torpedoed  by  CITPERCON  and  other  con- 
servatlonlst-minded  groups  who  have  argued 
that  the  Potomac  Is  "The  National  River," 
and  should  be  preserved  in  Its  natural,  un- 
fettered state. 

Over  the  years,  the  corps  has  performed  a 
slow,  grudging  retreat  from  its  original  plan, 
cutting  the  request  to  six  dams  and,  most  re- 
cently, to  two. 

In  Senate  hearings  to  be  schedtiled  this 
month  or  in  early  June,  the  corps  will  ask  for 
funds  to  construct  a  dam  on  the  Middle  River 
near  Staunton,  Va.,  and  to  dam  the  Monocacy 
above  Frederick,  Md.,  at  a  point  called  Six 
Bridge. 

According  to  Gen.  Kenneth  R.  Cooper,  dep- 
uty director  of  civil  works  for  the  corps,  the 
two  dams  were  picked  because  they  have  gen- 
erated the  most  local  enthusiasm  from  among 
the  16. 

"Frankly,  we  picked  the  ones  where  we 
have  the  most  backing.  It's  a  start,  anyway," 
he  said,  noting  that  the  corps  still  hopes  to 
build  6  of  the  original  16. 

Washington  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  the  corps  Is  charged  with  purifying  a 
metropolitan  water  supply.  The  dams.  Cooper 
believes,  are  vitally  needed  to  supplement  the 
Potomac  flow  during  dry  spells. 

"Normally  we  try  not  to  be  specific  ad- 
vocates for  projects,"  the  general  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  corps'  repeated  battles  with 
CITPERCON.  "Here  we  are  In  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent position." 

"They  (the  conservationists)  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  final  quality  of  the  water," 
he  added.  "We  are." 

Thinking  about  the  one  dam  that  has  been 
authorized  Irritates  Dr.  Spencer  Smith,  the 
chairman  and  registered  lobbyist  for  CIT- 
PERCON, who  Is  proud  of  the  group's  record. 
"I  still  don't  know  how  that  got  through.  It 
was  a  fluke,  that's  all." 

Smith,  a  former  administrator  for  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  during  the  Tnmian 
era.  estimates  that  CITPERCON  can  get  sup- 
port from  20,000  people  in  times  of  crisis, 
when  letters  opposing  dams  have  been  known 
to  shower  down  on  key  committee  members. 

Driving  through  much  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  pass  out  leaflets  and  speak  at 
citizen  meetings,  he  has  worn  out  two  sta- 
tion wagons  in  ten  years. 

"I've  grown  old  testifying  against  this 
thing,"  he  added. 

This  year,  the  battle  is  continuing.  On 
April  5,  a  spokesman  for  CITPERCON  ap- 
peared before  Junior  Jaycees  of  Waynesboro, 
Va..  which  was  holding  a  forum  on  the  pro- 
posed dam  near  Staunton. 

In  working  paper  CITPERCON  left  the 
Jaycees,  It  pointed  out  that  the  major  bene- 
ficiary of  the  dam  would  be  the  Washington 
area  water  supply  system. 

"Have  local  residents  really  considered  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  asked  to  sacrifice 
farms,  fields  and  a  free-flowing  river  for  the 
benefit  of  an  area  more  than  100  miles  (as 
the  crow  flies)  distant?"  the  working  paper 
asks. 

"In  the  case  of  Washington.  DC,  it  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  by  the  time  the  Verona 
Dam  at  Staunton  Is  completed,  technology 
will  have  been  developed  to  provide  for  the 
recycling  of  waste  water,"  It  adds. 

Smith  and  other  CITPERCON  spokesmen 
also  have  attacked  the  Corp's  claim  that 
localities  near  the  dams  will  be  able  to  use 
reservoirs  for  recreation.  They  point  out 
that  in  the  late  summer,  when  water  is 
needed  for  Washington,  the  level  of  the 
reservoirs  wUl  be  lowered,  leaving  wide 
stretches  of  parched,  cracked  mud  to  greet 
fishing  and  boating  enthusiasts. 

Smith  blames  most  of  the  local  enthusiasm 
for  dams  on  potential  contractors,  land 
speculators  and  recreational  lobbyists,  in- 
cluding the  "fishing  tackle  lobby." 
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He  has  repeatedly  argued  tbat  it  would  be 
much  cheaper  for  Washington  to  take  water 
from  the  Potomac  Estuary,  which  beg^ins  Just 
below  Chain  Bridge. 

"Once  they  (the  Corps)  argued  that  it  (the 
estuary)  was  saline.  We  brought  in  an  expert 
and  showed  that  the  salt  water  didnt  begin 
until  below  Pt.  Belvolr." 

Recently,  Smith  has  been  wondering  about 
the  latest  reason  for  the  Corp's  reluctance  to 
pipe  water  from  the  estuary:  possible  con- 
tamination from  viruses. 

I've  had  an  almost  Pavlovian  response  up 
to  this  time.  Whatever  they  say,  you  look  for 
the  gimmick.  I  usually  find  it.  But  I  hope  that 
some  day,  if  they  ever  come  in  with  a  legiti- 
mate reason,  I'll  see  it,"  he  said. 

Smith  beUeves  the  Corps  is  growing  weary 
of  the  battle,  but  it  is  obligated  to  continue 
proposing  dams  every  two  years  because  of 
local  support  generated  from  previous  years. 

"It's  too  bad  you  can't  get  them  the  hell 
out  of  the  way  so  you  can  plan  for  the  area," 
he  added. 

Late  this  spring,  the  Corps  and  CITPER- 
CON will  come  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
like  two  aged  pugilists  who  have  studied  and 
battered  each  CouncU  of  Governments  and  a 
team  of  others  over  the  years. 

This  year  the  metropolitan  area's  other 
business  and  civic  leaders,  being  organized  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade,  will  be 
backing  the  Corp's  plan. 

"We  have  no  selfish  interest  in  this  at  all," 
said  WUliam  G.  RusseU,  head  of  the  Board 
of  Trade's  effort.  "We  Just  think  It  is  too  bad 
when  a  city  has  come  to  the  point  where  it 
has  to  drink  water  from  Its  own  sewage  sys- 
tem." 

While  the  battle  continues,  there  is  mount- 
ing evidence  that  it  has  lasted  so  long  that 
the  dams  are  no  longer  feasible  as  an  Im- 
mediate solution  to  the  problem. 

It  takes  from  five  to  eleven  years  to  build 
a  dam,  according  to  the  Corps.  Assuming 
Congress  approves  the  Staunton  and  Six 
Bridge  dams  this  year,  it  could  be  1980  before 
they  are  built. 

Projections  made  by  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Dis- 
trict's Department  of  Environmental  Serv- 
ices, show  the  area  Is  likely  to  have  water 
shortages  before  that. 

And  according  to  a  recent  report  by  EPA, 
the  two  dam  projects  being  pushed  by  the 
Corps  would  provide  the  smallest  proportion 
of  water  for  Washington. 

Because  of  the  distance  of  the  dam  from 
the  city,  Washington  would  have  to  antici- 
pate a  water  crisis  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance.  It  would  take  that  long  for  extra 
water  to  reach  the  city  from  the  nearest 
reservoir,  the  one  behind  the  proposed  dam 
at  Six  Bridge. 

Water  from  the  Bloomlngton  dam,  which 
has  the  most  storage  capacity,  would  take  28 
days  to  reach  Washington.  The  dam  will  not 
be  ready  until  1977,  at  the  earliest. 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  study  released 
by  the  District's  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Services,  assuming  the  Bloomlngton 
dam  and  the  other  two  dams  pending  before 
Congress  are  built  and  operating  by  1980,  the 
area  will  face  another  water  crisis  by  1984 
because  of  the  continuing  increase  in  water 
use. 

Finally,  assuming  that  three  dams  will  be 
built  to  protect  Washington's  supply  of  fresh 
water,  there  may  be  still  another  problem. 
Montgomery  County,  weary  of  fighting  with 
the  District  and  Prince  Georges  County  over 
where  it  should  pump  its  sewage,  has  let  it  be 
known  that  it  is  looking  for  locations  for  one 
or  two  sewage  treatment  plants  on  the 
Potomac,  above  the  District's  water  Intakes. 

The  county  has  assured  interested  parties 
that  the  plant  or  plants  will  provide  the 
most  up-to-date  form  of  tertiary  treatment, 
which  means  an  effluent  of  almost  drinking 
water  quality. 
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If  and  when  the  waterless  doomsday 
approaches,  area  governments  have  agreed 
upon  a  water  restriction  plan,  which  will  go 
into  effect  when  the  flow  in  the  river  drops 
to  within  100  mgd  of  the  demand. 

At  that  point,  voluntary  controls  will  be 
suggested,  including  the  curtailment  of  lawn 
sprinkling  and  car  washing.  When  the  flow 
decreases  to  within  50  mgd  of  demand,  the 
controls  will  become  mandatory. 

The  Corp's  Gen.  Cooper  is  somewhat  opti- 
mistic about  the  restrictions: 

"People  could  paint  rings  on  their  bath- 
tubs, reminding  them  to  use  only  so  much 
water,  they  could  take  Navy  showers  (using 
water  only"  for  final  rinse).  You  could  cut 
consumption  quite  a  bit." 

What  if  water  rationing  doesn't  work  and 
the  engineers  do  not  come  up  with  a  safe 
way  of  purifying  water  from  the  estuary  or 
of  recycling  water  from  the  Plue  Plains 
sewage  treatment  plant? 

All  the  agencies  who  "planned"  Washing- 
ton's water  supply  system  including  Con- 
gress, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  area  govern- 
ments and  an  assortment  of  conservation- 
ists, have  not  come  up  with  an  answer  to 
this  question. 

There  is  an  obscure  hint  In  one  engineer- 
ing study  of  the  problem  that  the  matter 
may  then  rest  upon  the  whim  of  even  a  more 
powerful  agency: 

"This  situation  is  now.  There  is  no  margin 
of  safety  except  that  as  may  be  provided  by 
heavenly  benediction  in  the  form  of  .  .  . 
rainfall  .  .  ." 

Polluted  Estuary — Ouk  Emergency  Water 

Source 

(By  John  Fialka) 

The  broad  expanse  of  water  that  most 
Washlngtonlans  refer  to  as  the  Potomac 
River  Is  really  not  a  river. 

From  Chain  Bridge  downstream  it  Is  tech- 
nically the  Potomac  E:stuary.  Instead  of  flow- 
ing like  a  river,  it  sloshes  back  and  forth, 
governed  by  the  tides. 

Area  residents  may  be  drinking  from  it 
soon.  Government  engineers  warn  that  Wash- 
ington's Increasing  demands  for  water  soon 
win  exhaust  the  river  during  prolonged  dry 
spells.  They  point  to  the  estuary  as  the  next 
major  source  of  drinking  water. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  fouled  Its  own  nest.  Parts  of  the  estuary, 
which  receives  most  of  the  area's  sewage,  are 
grossly  polluted. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  will  have  na- 
tional implications.  The  estuary  Is  now  the 
base  for  a  critical,  unprecedented  study  on 
the  detection  and  removal  of  disease-causing 
viruses  from  drinking  water,  a  problem  which 
nearly  every  major  city  may  have  to  face. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  estuary  would  be  a 
likely  place  to  look  for  drinking  water.  It 
can  be  considered  a  natural  reservoir,  con- 
taining more  han  100  billion  gallons  of  fresh 
water  in  the  35-mUe  stretch  between  Chain 
Bridge  and  a  point  below  Ft.  Belvolr,  where 
the  water  turns  salty. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which 
Is  charged  with  collecting  and  purifying  the 
water  used  by  the  District,  Arlington  and 
parts  of  Falls  Church,  has  always  looked  to 
the  river  for  water. 

In  1963,  and  every  two  years  since,  the 
corps  has  gone  to  Congress  for  money  to  build 
a  network  of  dams  on  the  upper  Potomac 
and  its  trlbuttu-les  to  help  supplement  the 
river's  flow  during  dry  months. 

Except  for  emergencies,  one  corps  general 
told  Congress  early  in  these  hearings,  the  es- 
tuary would  be  unflt  for  use  because  it  "con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  the  effluents  from  sev- 
eral sewage  treatment  plants,  local  drain- 
age from  urban  areas,  raw  sewage  from  com- 
bined sewer  overflows,  discharges  from  rec- 
reational and  commercial  craft,  backwash 
from  the  water  purification  plant  and  the 
unused  water  of  the  Potomac  River." 
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NOW   IS   THE   TIME 


The  emergency  has  arrived.  The  area's  ap- 
petite for  water  on  a  peak  day  now  exceeds 
the  lowest  recorded  flow  of  he  river,  although 
the  two  events  have  not,  as  yet  occurred  on 
the  same  day. 

Since  1969,  the  corps  has  been  ready  to 
pump  from  the  estuary  on  an  emergency 
basis  dviring  the  driest  part  of  the  summer. 
The  makeshift  emergency  system  will  be 
completed  this  summer. 

An  Intake  pipe  will  be  situated  on  a  barge 
moored  near  Chain  Bridge.  The  water  wiil 
be  pumped  into  the  C&O  Canal  ard  then 
sucked  back  out  of  the  canal  behind  the 
Dalecarlia  Filter  Plant,  where  it  will  be  given 
an  extra  dose  of  chlorine  and  then  blended 
with  the  city's  water  supply. 

By  the  summer  of  1974,  a  permanent  Intake 
system  will  be  installed,  with  a  capacity  to 
take  up  to  100  mUUon  gallons  a  day  from 
the  estuary. 

RUNNING    ITPSTREAM 

Among  the  long-range  plans  for  estuary  »ise 
now  being  weighed  by  government  engineers 
is  the  possibility  of  piping  the  water  up- 
stream, to  a  point  above  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission's  intake. 
(The  commission  supplies  most  of  the  water 
for  suburban  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties. ) 

This  would  dUute  the  estuary  water  and 
give  the  natural  elements  which  tend  to 
purify  a  river's  water — the  sun,  certain  bac- 
teria and  algae — time  to  work  before  It 
reaches  the  purlflcatlon  plants. 

"It  would  also  give  the  suburbs  a  shot  at 
the  estuary  water,"  one  engineer  added. 

Tlie  estuary  has  become  the  focal  point  of 
water  supply  planning  because  the  corps 
dream  of  a  network  of  16  dams  on  the  upper 
Potomac  and  its  tributaries  has  never  ma- 
terialized. 

Influenced  by  stubborn  opposition  from 
conservationists  and  others  Interested  in  pre- 
serving the  historic  beauties  of  the  river. 
Congress  has  only  authorized  one  dam,  which 
will  not  be  ready  until  1977. 

HOW    MUCH    TO    PUMP? 

Now  the  engineers,  and  other  federal  and 
local  agencies  that  have  become  involved,  are 
frantically  trying  to  untie  a  host  of  knotty 
problems  involved  in  estuary  use. 

First,  how  much  water  can  you  pump  from 
the  estuary?  According  to  Gary  Baltls,  an 
engineer-planner  for  the  Corps,  the  pumping 
will  begin  in  1974  by  drawing  a  total  of  about 
10  or  IS  million  gallons  a  day. 

Based  on  a  mathematical  model  of  the 
estuary  developed  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  there  will  come  a  point — 
somewhere  beyond  3  billion  gallons — where 
the  major  "slug"  of  sewage  emitted  by  the 
area's  largest  treatment  plant  at  Blue  Plains 
will  be  sucked  upstream  to  the  Intake. 

"What  we  hope  to  do  is  simply  draw  off 
water  from  the  relatively  clean  upper  end  of 
the  estuary.  After  that  we'll  stop,"  Baltls  ex- 
plained. 

One  problem  Is  that  in  the  dry  summer 
months,  when  the  estuary  water  may  be 
needed,  what  current  there  Is  In  the  estuary 
diminishes.  The  270  million  gallons  a  day  of 
dark  gray  liquid  emitted  by  the  Blue  Plains 
plant  tends  to  remain  longer  in  the  estuary, 
feeding  massive  blankets  of  green,  foui- 
smelling  algae. 

A  ping-pong  ball,  dropped  Into  the  water 
at  Blue  Plains  during  a  lowflow  period,  will 
go  back  and  forth  in  the  estuary  approxi- 
mately 41  times,  coming  as  far  upstream  as 
Hains  Point,  before  It  Is  washed  into  the  salty 
water  below  Pt.  Belvolr. 

MORE    SALT    WATBB 

The  corps'  planners  have  even  considered 
pumping  Blue  Plains  sewage  downstream  as 
far  as  the  Route  301  bridge.  However,  the 
mathematical  model  of  the  Potomac  shows 
that  this  would  simply  move  the  saltwater 
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front  m  the  river  upstream,  further  fouling 
the  water  supply. 

This  problem  will  be  somewhat  alleviated 
after  1975,  when  Blue  Plains  and  other  area 
treatment  plants  which  discharge  Into  the 
Potomac  are  scheduled  to  begin  tertiary- 
treatment  which  produces  an  effluent  that 
is  much  cleaner. 

Second,  assuming  the  District  and  other 
area  jurisdictions  can  clean  up  the  estuary 
using  tertiary  sewage  treatment,  will  It  stay 
that  way? 

The  short  answer  to  this  question  Is  no. 
The  District,  like  most  older  cities,  has  a 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  system. 
If  it  rains  during  a  low  flow  period  when 
water  is  being  pumped  from  the  estuary,  raw 
sewage  will  be  leaking  Into  the  water  supply 
from  at  least  65  overflow  points,  according 
to  Paul  V.  Preese,  head  of  the  District's  water 
resources  management  office. 

OVEHFLOW    TO    RrVER 

The  sewage  treatment  plant  keeps  running 
at  its  rated  capacity  and  the  rest  of  the 
millions  or  even  billions  of  gallons  of  mixed 
sewage  and  storm  runoff  goes  directly  Into 
the  Potomac. 

According  to  Preese,  the  cost  of  separating 
the  two  systems  would  be  about  $500  million 
and  would  require  digging  up  a  good  part 
of  the  city. 

Other  cities,  faced  with  this  problem,  are 
considering  storing  storm  runoffs  In  huge 
underground  reservoirs.  Some,  Including  the 
District,  have  experimented  with  huge,  float- 
ing plastic  bags  that  would  store  the  runoff 
until  It  could  be  processed  through  the  treat- 
ment plant  during  less  than  peak  periods. 

"Whatever  we  look  at  takes  two  things, 
time  and  money,"  Preese  added.  "We're  run- 
ning out  of  time  and  we  don't  seem  to  get  the 
money." 

(If  the  rain  continues  long  enough,  how- 
ever, this  problem  would  become  moot  be- 
cause the  flow  In  the  river  would  be  restored 
and  the  District  could  take  all  of  Its  water 
from  Its  two  regxilar  pumping  stations  at 
Great  Palls  and  Uttle  Palls.) 

VIRUS    PROBLEM 

The  third  major  knotty  problem  Involved 
In  the  use  of  estuary  water  concerns  vir- 
uses. 

Until  ten  years  ago.  there  was  almost  no 
research  on  whether  the  presence  of  viruses 
in  public  water  supplies  was  harmful  to 
man. 

Then  a  few  scientists  began  to  point  out 
that  in  waters  which  had  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  human  or  animal  fecal  matter,  there 
could  be  as  many  as  100  different  types  of 
enteric  viruses. 

(Enteric  viruses  cause  a  number  of  human 
diseases,  including  polio.  Infectious  hepatitis 
and  intestinal  flu.) 

In  the  late  sixties,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  it 
would  have  to  consider  the  estuary  as  a  tem- 
porary source  of  water  In  the  1970's  and 
1980's,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  permanent  source 
after  that,  it  asked  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  study  viruses  In  the  Potomac. 

SES17LTS    S-mX    PENDING 

The  project,  still  under  way,  has  been  tak- 
en over  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA) . 

So  far,  according  to  the  Baltls,  the  Corps' 
planner,  the  resvdts  have  been  "inconclu- 
sive." A  total  of  25  different  viruses  have 
been  grown  in  Potomac  water  and  then  sub- 
jected to  chlorination.  "We've  found  that 
some  strains  are  far  more  resistant  (to  chlo- 
rination) than  others,"  he  added. 

J.  H.  McDermott,  head  of  EPA's  water  sup- 
ply program's  dlvlalon  Is  conducting  the 
testing,  explained  that  so  liUla  work  has  been 
done  on  vinues  that  scientists  are  still  trying 
to  pcffeet  ways  to  detect  them. 

Because  laboratory  methods  could  not  find 
the  minute  quantities  at  viruses  living  In 
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small  samples  of  Potomac  water,  scientists 
have  first  had  to  "spike"  the  water  with  siza- 
ble concentrations  of  viruses. 

Once  the  water  Is  spiked,  scientists  try  to 
track  down  and  identify  the  virus  they  put 
In  the  water.  Then  they  observe  how  much 
chlorination  will  kUl  It. 

"We  have  gotten  it  up  to  being  able  to  find 
60  percent  of  the  known  quantity  (of  vir- 
uses) that  was  spiked  in  it,"  said  McDermott, 
who  added  that  a  scientist  working  at  Baylor 
University  in  Texas  may  have  found  a  way  to 
Identify  up  to  90  percent  of  the  virus  popula- 
tion in  a  given  water  sample. 

POLIO  VIRUS  IS  TOUGH 

One  type  of  polio  virus  was  found  to  have 
survived  120  minutes  of  chlorination.  (The 
average  dose  given  to  municipal  tap  water 
lasts  between  15  and  30  minutes.) 

Polio  viruses  have  become  common  inhabi- 
tants of  sewage  water,  McDermott  pointed 
out,  since  most  people  have  been  immunized 
with  some  type  of  polio  virus. 

While  the  estuary  testing  continues,  other 
EPA  studies  have  isolated  viruses  that  have 
survived  chlorination  in  the  drinking  water 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  BiUerle,  Mass.,  a  Bos- 
ton suburb. 

"It  is  quite  conceivable  that  we  have  de- 
tected the  tip  of  an  iceberg,"  McDermott  says. 

The  highly  complicated  questions  of  how  to 
find  and  eliminate  viruses  in  the  public  water 
supply  seems  to  have  set  off  a  controversy 
among  the  scientists  themselves.  Some  argue 
that  huge  amounts  of  money  should  now  be 
earmarked  for  virus  research,  pointing  out 
that,  heretofore,  most  water  supply  money 
has  gone  into  sewage  treatment. 

VtrE'RX  DRINKING  IT 

Others,  Including  one  EPA  water  quality 
scientist  (who  asked  that  his  name  be  with- 
held)  take  a  more  conservative  stance: 

"Look,  whatever  is  In  the  water  has  been 
there  for  a  long  time.  Some  cities  on  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  have  been  making 
tap  water  out  of  each  other's  sewage  for  years. 
So  far,  we've  survived." 

The  virus  controversy  is  somewhat  confus- 
ing to  traditional  Potomac  watchers,  men  like 
Dr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  head  of  the  Citizens 
Permanent  Conference  on  the  Potomac  (CIT- 
PERCON) .  a  coalition  of  conservationists  and 
like-minded  groups  who  have  battled  against 
the  Corps'  plans  to  dam  the  Potomac  for 
years. 

CITPERCON  has  argued  long  and  consist- 
ently that  the  cheapest  and  best  solution  to 
the  area's  water  problems  would  be  to  clean 
up  the  Potomac  Estuary. 

This  also  would  fulfill  the  group's  major 
goal,  which  Is  to  keep  the  upper  Potomac, 
"The  National  River,"  in  Its  natural  state. 

HOW    MANY    UPSTREAM? 

Smith  sometimes  worries  about  viruses, 
but  because  the  corps  has  raised  so  many 
objections  to  alternatives  to  dams,  he  often 
wonders  whether  the  question  Is  a  red 
herring. 

"Hell,  there  are  viruses  coming  down  the 
river.  They  tell  you  there's  viruses  In  the 
estuary,  ask  them  how  many  they've  looked 
for  In  the  river,"  he  said. 

"There  should  be  an  answer  to  that,"  Oen. 
Kenneth  B.  Cooper,  the  corps'  deputy  director 
for  clvU  works,  replies.  He  has  asked  his  staff 
to  come  up  with  an  answer. 

"At  the  moment,  there  Isn't  an  answer  to 
your  question,"  a  corps  spokesman  said  later. 
He  said  that  virologlcal  tests  of  the  river  may 
begin  this  year. 

Recycled  Sewage  Mat  Solve  Water  Problem 
(By  John  Plalka) 
What  might  be  the  ultimate  solution  to 
Washington's  approaching  water  shortage 
can  be  found  today  In  a  square,  open  metal 
tank  In  a  new  unmarked  building  on  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac. 
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It  smells  like  water.  It  looks  like  water. 
The  tiniest  spots  of  rust  on  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  are  clearly  visible  through  5  feet 
of  the  liquid. 

Poured  Into  a  tumbler,  Its  clarity  could 
deceive  almost  anybody.  But  nobody  la 
drinking  It.  yet. 

It  is  treated  sewage,  processed  through  a 
pilot  plant  operated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  at  the  site  of  the  District's 
sewage  treatment  facility  at  Blue  Plains,  in 
Anacostla. 

Dolloff  F.  Bishop,  the  chemical  engineer 
who  oversees  the  complex  process,  which 
begins  with  raw  D.C.  sewage,  runs  his  hand 
through  the  tank.  He  splashes  It  around  a 
Uttle  and  lets  the  droplets  run  off  his  fingers. 

"This,"  he  says,  proudly,  "is  good  stuff." 

As  far  as  the  Potomac's  future  Is  con- 
cerned, it  is  indeed  good  stuff.  The  machinery 
that  produced  the  liquid  is  scheduled  to  be 
Installed  at  Blue  Plains  by  1976. 

Then,  309  million  gallons  a  day  (mgd)  of 
the  new,  sparkling  effluent  will  replace  the 
approximately  250  mgd  of  smelly,  black-grey 
fluid  that  now  goes  Into  the  Potomac  at  Blue 
Plains. 

Bishop  Is  thinking  of  the  few  additional 
steps  that  he  estimates  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  effluent  up  to  drinking  water 
quality.  Research  along  these  lines  has 
begun. 

"We  are  doing  these  studies  in  anticipa- 
tion that  somebody  might  come  down  and 
ask  us  about  that  one  of  these  days,"  Bishop 
explained. 

That  somebody  might  be  the  District  gov- 
ernment. The  city's  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Services  recently  released  a  report 
showing  that  within  the  next  few  years  the 
flow  in  the  river  above  Chain  Bridge — the 
current  source  of  most  area  drinking  water — 
may  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  demand 
during  dry  spells. 

By  the  late  1980s,  according  to  the  de- 
partment's projections,  the  area  may  be 
short  as  much  as  400  million  gallons  a  day 
during  prolonged  dry  periods. 

To  prevent  such  a  crisis,  Washington  has 
three  options. 

Over  the  years,  most  of  the  District  and 
federal  engineers  who  have  wrestled  with 
the  problem  have  preferred  storing  water 
behind  a  series  of  dams  on  the  Potomac. 
Efforts  in  this  direction,  however,  largely 
have  iDeen  stymied  by  opposition  from  con- 
servationists who  wish  to  keep  the  river  in 
Its  natural  state. 

It  also  could  draw  water  from  the  Potomac 
Estuary  or  recycle  water  from  its  sewage 
treatment  plant.  District  engineers  tend  to 
favor  recycling  over  estuary  use  for  two 
reasons : 

If  the  technology  can  be  worked  out,  re- 
cycled effluent  would  give  the  city  a  water 
source  of  more  consistent  quality  than 
water  taken  from  the  Potomac  Estuary.  Be- 
cause the  District's  storm  and  sanitary  sewer 
system  are  combined,  a  heavy  rain  flushes 
a  considerable  load  of  storm  runoff  and  raw 
sewage  Into  the  estuary  from  various  over- 
flow points  once  the  sewer  plant's  capacity  is 
exceeded. 

Recycling  is  one  answer  to  the  problem 
that  the  District  can  carry  out  by  Itself, 
without  having  to  form  an  agreement  on 
water  and  sewer  matters  with  other  area 
jurisdictions. 

"If  people  won't  allow  you  to  build  dams, 
3rou've  got  to  rely  on  recycling.  But  I'm  not 
sure  the  public  Is  ready  to  do  that  yet,"  said 
Paul  V.  Preese,  head  of  the  District's  water 
resources  management  office. 

The  District  will  continue  to  push  for  dams 
on  the  upper  Potomac  as  the  best  feasible 
solution  to  the  city's  water  crisis.  If  the  dams 
are  not  built,  tlie  city's  engineers  favor  di- 
rect recycling  rather  than  pumping  water 
out  of  the  estuary  as  the  next  best  adutton. 

Preese  disagrees  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  Is  preparing  to  install  a 
permanent  pipeline  into  the  Potomac  Estuary 
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m  1974  to  augment  the  city's  water  supply 
during  dry  spells. 

The  combined  sewer  problem,  he  argues, 
makes  the  estuary  (which  begins  below  Chain 
Bridge)  a  less  reliable  source  than  recycled 
effluent,  which  could  be  produced  in  a  water 
purification  plant  attached  to  Blue  Plains. 

Some  engineers  believe  recycling  will  be- 
come commonplace  In  the  next  50  years.  At 
least  one  other  American  city,  Denver,  is  re- 
ported to  be  looking  Into  the  posslblUty. 

And  the  61.260  citizens  of  Windhoek,  South 
Africa,  have  been  drinking  water  reclaimed 
from  their  sewage  system  for  four  years  with- 
out any  reported  ill  effects. 

The  South  African  government,  which  fore- 
sees a  major  water  shortage  problem  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Is  now  building  a 
larger  recycling  plant  that  wlU  serve  the 
area  of  Pretoria,  which  has  more  than  a  half 
a  million  residents. 

The  recycling  project  at  Windhoek  was 
begun  in  1968  with  a  considerable  public  re- 
lations effort.  South  Africa's  prime  minister, 
B.  J.  Vorster,  celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
plant  by  unveiling  a  plaque  and  drinking 
a  glass  of  the  finished  product. 

According  to  Sclentlae,  a  South  African 
scientific  journal,  "The  staid  Windhoek  citi- 
zens welcomed  the  scheme — naturally  with 
numerous  witty  remarks  which  are  still  being 
retold  with  relish." 

"I  am  told  that  people  come  from  other 
cities  to  drink  it,"  a  spokesman  for  the  South 
African  Embassy  said.  "It's  supposed  to  taste 
better  than  ordinary  tap  water." 

Ordinarily,  municipal  sewage  is  treated  In 
two  steps  before  it  Is  released.  Solids  are 
removed  through  the  use  of  a  screen  and  a 
settling  tank.  Then  the  liquid  is  aerated. 

The  effluent  that  results  from  these  proc- 
esses is  still  laden  with  nitrates  and  phos- 
phates, two  of  the  major  problems  In  the 
nation's  rivers  and  streams. 

At  Windhoek,  the  South  Africans  further 
purify  the  water  by  filtration  and  by  placing 
it  In  maturation  ponds  where  algae  eat  most 
of  the  remaining  pollutants. 

Then  the  water  Is  chlorinated,  piped 
through  sand  and  activated  carbon  filters, 
and  dumped  in  Windhoek's  water  supply 
reservoir.  What  comes  out  of  the  tap  is  actu- 
ally a  blend  of  fresh  and  recycled  water. 

Unlike  Washington,  Windhoek  Is  located 
In  arid  country.  Annual  rainfall  Is  less  than 
16  Inches.  During  dry  months,  nearby  rivers 
dry  up.  Underground  water  is  often  salty 
and  reservoirs  suffer  from  a  high  rate  of 
evaporation. 

Windhoek's  water  crisis  was  apparent 
from  the  early  1950s.  But  Washington's  ap- 
proaching water  crisis  Is  still  not  apparent. 
The  area  Is  water  rich.  The  problem  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  dams  or  reservoirs  to 
save  more  than  a  one-day  supply. 

Because  of  the  substantial  opposition  to 
dams  and  the  time  necessary  to  build  a  suffi- 
cient system  of  reservoirs,  the  answer  to 
Washington's  problem  may  well  be  In  the 
square  metal  tank  at  Blue  Plains. 

The  District's  new  treatment  process  will 
remove  nitrates  by  passing  the  effluent 
through  tanks  containing  two  highly  efflcient 
strains  of  bacteria,  which  convert  nitrates 
into  nitrogen  gas.  Phosphates  are  settled  out 
by  injecting  alum  into  the  water. 

According  to  Bishop,  what  Is  left  In  the 
process,  after  a  final  filtration,  is  still  a 
pu7zle. 

"Pish  will  live  In  It,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
his  experimental  tank. 

There  Is  a  strong  likelihood,  however,  that 
it  contains  viruses  and  some  organic  chemi- 
cals. 

How  to  remove  the  remaining  chemicals, 
which  could  Include  traces  of  heavy  metals, 
is  the  major  remaining  obstacle,  Bishop 
believes. 

"It's  the  residual  organlcs  that  will  be  the 
real  toughles,"  he  concludes. 
Some  engineers  and  scientists,  including 
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Bishop,  believe  that  proper  chlorination  will 
remove  viruses.  Vinises,  they  argue,  are  not 
a  new  problem.  Many  municipalities  in  the 
U.S.  use  water  that  receives  sewage  from 
major  upstream  cities,  especially  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Some  stropgly  disagree. 
"Some  people  think  the  latest  thing  to  do 
Is  to  take  the  sewage  and  drmk  it,"  grtim- 
bles  WUllam  N.  Long,  deputy  director  of 
EPA's  division  of  water  supply  programs. 

Long  has  visited  Windhoek.  He  claims  that, 
diu-lng  some  periods,  the  recycled  water  be- 
comes undrlnkable.  He  is  co-author  of  a 
paper  on  the  subject  which  argues  that  if  a 
process  is  found  that  removes  99  percent  of 
all  viruses,  recycled  water  could  still  infect 
up  to  600  people  In  a  medium-sized  city. 

Long's  superior,  James  H.  McDermott, 
agrees.  "As  a  matter  of  philosophy,  we  can't 
advocate  recycling  water  at  the  present 
time,"  he  said. 

In  a  closed  recycling  system,  he  explained, 
there  is  no  "fall-safe."  If  something  goes 
wrong  and  a  harmful  Ingredient  passes 
through  the  treatment-purification  process, 
there  would  be  no  time  to  catch  it  before  it 
goes  back  into  the  water  system. 

If  the  hazards  to  public  health  In  recycled 
water  cannot  be  eliminated,  there  is  still 
another  way  for  a  water-short  city  to  get 
some  benefit  from  water  reclaimed  from 
sewage. 

This  wotild  require  the  installation  of  two 
separate  water  distribution  systems.  Chlo- 
rinated, highly  treated  effluent  would  circu- 
late In  one  set  of  pipes  and  could  be  used  for 
flushing  toilets,  operating  air-conditioning 
systems,  for  flre  hydrant  and  sprinkling  sys- 
tems and  other  purposes  that  do  not  involve 
human  contact. 

In  a  recent  study  on  water  reuse,  stamped 
"tentative  proposals  for  discussion  only,"  the 
D.C.  Department  of  Environmental  Services 
suggests  that  such  a  dual  system  could 
begin  "first  in  the  federal  office  building  sec- 
tor of  the  city  and  gradually  spread  through- 
out the  high-intensity  office  building  sector 
of  the  city." 

The  study  estimates  that  the  costs  of  a 
dual  system,  which  would  be  "borne  by  the 
water  utility,"  would  be  high,  ranging  from 
$185  million  for  installing  a  dual  system  in 
the  inner  city,  to  $560  million,  for  extending 
it  to  the  entire  District. 

Dual  systems,  the  study  adds,  also  could 
be  put  to  good  use  in  the  suburbs,  where 
most  of  the  Increase  In  water  demand  Is  tak- 
ing place.  Builders  of  new  houses  and  build- 
ings could  simply  be  required  to  install  dual 
systems. 

EPA  could  begin  by  testing  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  system  on  federal  facilities  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Blue  Plains,  the  study  points 
out.  Recycled  water  could  be  used  to  water  a 
golf  course  contemplated  by  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Oxon  Cove  and  for  non- 
consumptive  uses  at  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  and  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

One  strikingly  slnople  way  out  of  the 
approaching  water  crisis  that  is  discussed 
in  the  study  would  be  to  Increase  the  price 
of  water  during  periods  of  high  demand  to 
discourage  nonessential  uses  such  as  car 
washing  and  lawn  watering. 

Some  conservationists  have  suggested  an- 
other simple  way:  Stop  all  growth  In  the 
metropolitan  area  and  encourage  people  to 
change  their  habits  to  conserve  water. 

"Anti-growth  Is  a  philosophy  that's  foreign 
to  the  engineer,"  said  the  District's  Preese. 
"I  would  much  prefer  to  supply  whatever  the 
city  wants. 

"I  would  say  the  solution  is  going  to  be 
a  combination  of  things.  We're  going  to  have 
to  have  some  dams.  We're  going  to  have  to 
recycle  some,"  he  concludes. 

In  an  age  that  is  preoccupied  with  such 
complex  problems  as  poverty,  race,  the  war 
and  tax  reform,  how  do  you  focus  attention 
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on  water,  something  that  most  people  haT» 
taken   for   granted   all   of   their   lives? 

"That's  the  simplest  question  of  all."  one 
engineer  repUed.  "AU  we  need  now  is  one 
hell  of  a  good  draught." 


THEY  MUST   NOT   BE   FORGOTTEN 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  begin  hearings 
on  a  series  of  bills,  all  with  the  same  spe- 
cific goal:  To  provide  benefits  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  police  and  firemen  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  will  hear  broad  support  for 
this  proposal  and  that  the  members  will 
be  able  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  House  floor 
which  will  gain  immediate  and  over- 
whelming passage. 

In  a  timely  article,  the  New  York 
Times  recently  interviewed  the  widows  of 
five  New  York  City  police  and  firemen  and 
the  headline  on  the  story  read,  "They 
Say  Nobody  Cares."  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  demonstrate,  in  some  small  way,  that 
we  do  care.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
share  Judy  Kleraesrud's  poignant  fea- 
ture with  my  colleagues: 
Widows  of  Police  and  Firemen — Thet  Say 
Nobody  Cares 
(By  Judy  Klemesrud) 

They  call  themselves  "New  York's  forgotten 
women. "  They  break  into  tears  easily,  they 
proudly  wear  their  husbands'  medals  ol 
bravery  pinned  to  their  dresses,  and  they  re- 
ceive a  pension  check  once  a  month — a  check 
they  feel  Is  not  nearly  enough  for  the  family 
of  a  man  who  gave  his  life  protecting  the 
residents  of  New  York  City. 

The  women,  432  in  all.  are  members  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Line  of  Duty  Widows  of  New 
York  City.  Inc. 

Founded  in  April.  1961.  for  the  "mutual 
benefit"  of  the  members,  the  group  now 
numbers  236  widows  of  firemen  and  196 
widows  of  policemen.  They  range  from  modly 
dressed,  long-haired  women  in  their  early  20  s 
to  90-year-olds  who  reside  in  nursing  homes. 
Ten  of  the  widows  are  black. 

"Sometimes  you  feel  that  nobody  even  cares 
about  you,"  said  Mrs.  Doris  Campisl,  40  years 
old,  of  Olendale,  Queens,  whose  policeman 
husband,  Anthony,  was  stabbed  to  death  six 
years  ago  whUe  making  an  arrest  at  38tb 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

"In  the  beginning,  the  city  gives  you 
medals."  the  yellow-haired  mother  of  two 
went  on.  "but  after  a  while  you  begin  to  feel 
like  just  a  number  on  a  pension  check." 

The  city  hasn't  forgotten  entirely.  Once  a 
year,  there  are  separate  memorial  services  for 
deceased  policemen  and  firemen.  The  police 
memorial  service  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
11  AJM.  in  the  Police  Academy  auditorium. 
235  East  20th  Street.  An  official  contingent 
of  14  police  widows  from  the  widows'  as- 
sociation plan  to  attend. 

And  the  pension  situation,  as  of  last  week, 
isn't  quite  as  bleak  as  it  was.  Mrs.  Campisl 
and  21  other  members  of  the  Police  and  Pire 
Line  of  Duty  Widows  went  to  Albany  last 
week  and  lobbied  successfully  for  the  passage 
of  a  bill  that  would  increase  their  $4,420 
yearly  pensions  by  about  $1,000  a  year,  their 
first  cost-of-living  Increase  since  1965.  The 
bill  passed  both  houses  last  Friday,  and  now 
awaits  the  signature  of  Governor  Rockefeller. 
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In  another  development,  Mayor  Lindsay 
yesterday  Instructed  his  legislative  repre- 
sentative In  Albany,  Richard  Brown,  to  send 
a  memo  to  the  Governor  urging  him  to  sign 
the  "widow's  bill,"  as  It  Is  known.  Into  law. 
The  Mayor  also  Issued  a  separate  statement 
supporting  the  bill. 

The  widows'  group  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Churchill,  now  75,  of  Manhattan,  a 
policeman's  widow,  at  a  time  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  widows  were  receiving  only  $28 
a  week.  While  the  group's  major  objective 
has  alwa3rs  been  to  better  the  members'  fi- 
nancial condition.  It  also  serves  as  a  social 
organization. 

The  members,  who  pay  $5  in  annual  dues, 
meet  four  times  a  year,  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, April  and  May.  Their  projects  Include 
writing  letters  to  politicians,  pointing  out 
such  things  as  the  fact  that  police  and  fire 
widows  in  San  Francisco  and  Boston  receive 
their  husbands'  full  pay,  as  opposed  to  the 
half-pay  they  get  In  New  York  presently 
based  on  the  1965  pay  scale,  and  baking 
cookies  for  the  members  who  live  In  niirsing 
homes.  There  is  also  an  annual  Christmas 
party,  "where  we  pay  some  guy  $20  to  come 
and  play  the  accordion,"  one  member  said. 

The  widows  frequently  talk  of  their  strug- 
gles to  make  ends  meet,  their  loneliness,  bow 
hard  it  is  for  them  to  get  a  loan  or  credit, 
and  the  indifference  of  former  friends.  But 
In  this  respect,  how  are  their  lives  any  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  widows? 

"There  is  one  big  difference,"  said  Mrs. 
Helen  Venturelli,  58,  of  the  Bronx,  a  police- 
man's widow  who  Is  the  group's  vice  presi- 
dent. "Someone  killed  our  husbands,  and 
that's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bear."  (Most 
of  the  firemen,  of  course,  were  killed  while 
fighting  fires.) 

Like  many  of  the  widows,  Mrs.  Venturelli 
altered  her  life-style  drastically  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  went  to  work 
part-time  for  the  Honest  Ballot  Association 
for  16  years,  and  then,  when  she  left,  found 
it  rather  difficult  for  a  woman  her  age  to 
find  a  Job. 

NECESSARY    ECONOMIES 

Living  entirely  on  her  pension,  she  gave 
lip  reading  newspapers,  because  she  couldn't 
afford  them,  as  well  as  loin  lamb  chops,  Eng- 
lish muffins  and  bananas.  She  said  today 
she  eats  mostly  spaghetti  or  hamburger  ("A 
pound  and  a  half  makes  five  patties") ,  makes 
her  own  clothes  and  gives  herself  her  own 
home  permanents. 

The  pension  plans  are  financed  by  deduc- 
tions from  the  men's  paychecks.  Some  of 
the  widows  are  also  eligible  for  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits — if  their  husbands  signed  up 
after  the  plan  was  first  offered  to  them  In 
1958. 

The  police  and  fire  widows  generally  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits — vrlth  one  excep- 
tion. In  1964,  a  group  of  anonymous  busi- 
nessmen founded  an  organization  called  the 
Hundred  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Inc., 
to  help  the  widows  &n<X  children  of  police- 
men killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Headed  by  Michael  J.  Murphy,  a  former 
Police  Conunissioner  of  New  York,  the  group 
has  distributed  about  $165,000  among  30 
families  since  its  formation.  Each  widow  re- 
ceived $1,000  for  immediate  expenses — often 
Invaluable  as  it  can  take  months  for  a  pen- 
sion check  to  arrive. 

The  Hundred  Club,  at  654  Madison  Avenue, 
also  pays  oxitstanding  debts,  "whether  It  be 
a  $15,000  mortgage,  a  $500  furniture  loan, 
or  both."  Mr.  Murphy  said.  At  Christmas, 
the  club  sends  each  child  under  the  age  of 
18  a  $100  savings  bond. 

Widows  who  remarry  automatically  re- 
linquish their  membership  in  the  Police  and 
Fire  Line  of  Duty  Widows,  and  they  lose 
their  pensions  as  well.  However  their  chil- 
dren continue  to  receive  them.  The  group 
has  no  statistics  on  the  number  of  widows 
who  have  remarried. 
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"I  Just  don't  know  whether  I  could  get 
married  again,"  said  Mrs.  Carol  Cosgrove.  of 
Massapequa,  L.I.,  an  attractive  29-year-old 
mother  of  four  who  "occasionally"  dates.  "It 
would  really  be  a  gamble — you'd  always  wor- 
ry how  the  new  husband  Is  going  to  treat 
your  children.  How  do  you  know  he  won't 
start  beating  them  up?" 

Several  of  the  women  mentioned  that  their 
husbands'  deaths  had  had  tragic  effects  on 
their  children.  Mrs.  Esther  Welsse,  62,  of 
the  Bronx,  a  fireman's  widow,  said  that  her 
26-year-old  daughter,  a  secretary,  tele- 
phoned from  her  office  at  noon  every  day  to 
see  If  Mrs.  Welsse  is  all  right. 

"If  I'm  going  out,  I  have  to  phone  her 
before  I  leave,"  Mrs.  Welsse  said.  "She  goes 
out  of  her  mind  that  something  might  hap- 
pen to  me,  too." 

Nothing  angers  these  women  quite  as  much 
as  the  Insults  and  epithets  and  rocks  and 
bottles  that  have  been  hurled  at  New  York's 
finest  and  firemen  lately. 

"These  men  are  prepared  to  go  through 
hell  for  the  people,"  said  Mrs.  Ceclia  Meyer, 
59  of  Cambria  Heights,  Queens,  a  policeman's 
widow.  "All  right,  so  maybe  they  have  a  few 
bad  eggs.  But  the  public  just  does  not  ap- 
preciate them  the   way  that  they  should." 

Most  of  the  widows  seemed  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  having  a  son  go  Into  the  same  line 
of  work  as  his  late  father. 

KILLED  IN  FIRE 

"Over  my  dead  body  would  my  son  be  a 
fireman!"  said  Mrs.  Kathleen  Roche,  66,  of 
the  Bronx,  a  seamstress  whose  husband  was 
killed  In  a  fire  In  an  abandoned  building  in 
1951.  "I'd  rather  have  my  son  dig  ditches — 
and  I  wouldn't  let  my  daughter  marry  a 
fireman,  either." 

And  although  some  of  the  widows  have 
married  men  who,  like  their  first  husbands, 
were  policemen  or  firemen,  the  sentiment 
seems  to  be  against  this  practice. 

"I  would  never,  never  want  to  go  through 
all  that  again,"  said  Doris  Camplsl,  "the  bell 
ringing  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  priest 
standing  there,  the  shock,  the  nightmares. 
I  tell  you,  it  is  Just  awful." 
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THE  LATE  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND 
FBI— AN  INTERVIEW  AT  "FACE 
THE  NATION  • 


NATIONAL  DEAF  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district  are  extremely  proud 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf 's 
selection  as  the  National  Deaf  Basketball 
Champions. 

The  dedication  and  determination  dis- 
played by  Coach  David  Bailey  and  his 
team  are  a  source  of  pride  and  inspira- 
tion to  all  athletes  in  Tennessee.  These 
men  have  made  the  sacrifices  necessary 
of  all  athletes  in  order  to  achieve  high 
goals.  This  year's  team  has  now  set  a 
standard  for  their  school  which  will  be  a 
tough  record  to  match  in  the  future. 

Excellence  in  the  world  of  sports  is  a 
most  elusive  quality.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf's 
basketball  team  excellence  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  has 
proven  that  it  is  second  to  none  when  it 
comes  to  the  demanding  game  of  basket- 
ball. 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeared 
recently  on  the  CBS  public  affairs  news 
program  "Face  the  Nation"  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). I  hope  that  in  the  process  I 
helped  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
some  matters  regarding  the  late  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

I  now  insert  a  transcript  of  the  "Face 
the  Nation"  program  into  the  Record: 
Transcript  of  "Face  the  Nation,"  Sxtndat, 
Mat  7,  1972 

(Guests:  Representative  Don  Edwards  of 
California;  Representative  Lawrence  Hocan 
of  Maryland.) 

(Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Robert  Novak,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Robert 
Plerpoint,  CBS  News.) 

Oeorce  Herman.  Congressman  Edwards, 
Congressman  Hogan,  President  Nixon  has  In- 
dicated that  he  plans  to  leave  L.  Patrick 
Gray  III  as  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI  until 
after  the  election  next  November.  That 
means  the  Senate  will  have  no  chance  to 
question  Mr.  Gray,  and  it  will  leave  an  old 
friend  and  advisor  to  the  President  In  charge 
of  the  FBI  through  the  political  season.  la 
this  causing  any  concern  in  Congress? 

Rep.  Edwards.  Yes,  It's  causing  concern  to 
me.  I  think  that  Mr.  Nixon's  plans  will  cir- 
cumvent the  wUl  of  Congress,  because  the 
law  provides  now  that  the  appointee  should 
be  confirmed  or  not  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  so  leaving  Mr.  Gray  in 
there  for  a  number  of  months  is  not  in  the 
congressional  Intention. 

Herman.  Mr.  Hogan? 

Representative  Hocan.  I  don't  agree  with 
that.  I  think  that  under  the  circumstances, 
it's  the  appropriate  and  proper  thing  to  do, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  American  people  If  we  were  to  allow  the 
FBI  to  now  become  a  political  football  be- 
cause it  is  an  election  year.  I  think  President 
Nixon  did  the  right  thing  in  taking  it  and 
Insulating  it  from  politics  until  after  the 
election,  then  he  or  whoever  else  is  elected 
President  has  the  opportunity  to  appoint  the 
Director  of  the  FBI. 

Announcer.  From  CBS  Washington, 
"Face  the  Nation,"  a  spontaneous  and  unre- 
hearsed news  interview  with  two  members 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  were 
formerly  FBI  agents.  Representative  Don  Ed- 
wards, Democrat  of  California,  and  Repre- 
sentative Lawrence  Hogan,  Republican  of 
Maryland.  They  will  be  questioned  by  CBS 
News  White  House  Correspondent  Robert 
Plerpoint,  Robert  Novak,  Syndicated  Colum- 
nist for  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 

Herman.  Both  of  you  gentlemen  have 
served  as  former  FBI  agents.  One  of  the 
points  to  the  question — I  think  Mr.  Hogan 
said  quite  clearly  that  he's  removed  it  from 
the  area  of  politics  as  far  as  confirming 
is  concerned,  but  still  the  FBI  as  an  in- 
vestigatory body  can  have  some  impact  on 
politics,  one  way  or  another.  The  question 
or  part  of  the  question  still  remains — Is  it 
fair  to  have  :.  political  advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  charge  of  our  national  Investigating 
body  during  a  campaign  period?  Mr.  Hogan? 

Rep.  Hogan.  Well,  the  FBI  is  and  always 
has  been  under  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  has  always  been  under  a  political  ap- 
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polntae  of  the  Incumbent  President,  so  I 
don't  see  what  the  difference  Is.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Gray's  conflrmatJon  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  has  been  pending  befora 
the  Senate  whUe  the  Klelndlenst  Investiga- 
tion has  been  going  on,  so  in  fact  the  Senate 
already  has  an  opportunity  to  probe  and 
assess  his  background  for  the  Job.  So  I  think 
that  under  aU  things  considered,  he  was 
probably  the  Ideal  choice  feu-  the  Job,  at  least 
on  an  interim  basis  until  we  can  piece  to- 
gether what  the  transition  from  the  Hoover 
years  to  the  new  years  should  be. 

Novak.  Mr.  Hogan,  do  you  envision  that 
Mr.  Gray  Is  going  to  last  forever  and  ever  as 
FBI  Director  If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  reelected,  or 
whoever  Mr.  Nixon  names  If  he  is  reelected 
is  g<ring  to  act  in  that  role  for  many  years, 
as  Mr.  Hoover,  or  is  this  going  to  become  an 
appointment,  do  you  think,  that  will  change 
as  the  Presidency  changes? 

Rep.  Hocan.  Well,  it's  difficult  to  answer 
that.  Bob.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  expect 
or  even  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
somebody  serve  as  Director  of  the  FBI  for 
48  years,  but  we  have  to  recognize  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  In  effect,  created  the  FBI,  at 
its  Inception,  as  a  young  man  of  29,  and  we're 
not  going  to  have  those  parameters  in  the 
current  situation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
directorship  of  the  FBI  would  not  become 
a  political  footbaU  where  the  Incumbent 
President  would  appoint  a  political  hack  to 
nm  the  FBI.  I  think  that  would  be  a  tragedy, 
and  with  all  the  criticism  that's  been  leveled 
at  Mr.  Hoover,  one  thing  has  to  be  recog- 
nized— he  was  completely  nonpartisan,  and 
the  very  fact  that  he  did  have  independence 
of  Judgment  and  action,  where  Presidents 
and  Attorneys  General  were  afraid  to  fire 
him  because  of  the  rapport  he  had  with  the 
American  people,  this  was  a  buUt-ln  protec- 
tion for  the  American  people  that  the  FBI 
would  not  be  used  or  mis-used,  I  should  say. 
In  a  political  way. 

Pierpoint.  Mr.  Edwards,  you  seem  to  feel 
that  the  President's  appointing  Mr.  Gray  as 
an  Interim  director  was  somehow  wrong,  and 
that  in  this — we  all  agree  this  is  going  to  be 
a  highly  political  year,  that  Mr.  Gray  should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval. Do  you  think  that  the  Senate  would 
in  fact  have  approved  Mr.  Gray  without  a 
strong  poUtlcai  fight? 

Rep.  Edwards.  I  have  no  way  of  answering 
that  question  because  Mr.  Gray  Is  somebody 
that  no  one  knows  anything  about.  I  had 
hardly  heard  of  him  before  he  was  appointed 
Interim  Director,  but  I  reiterate  the  plans 
of  the  President  are  to  have  Mr.  Gray  as  Di- 
rector, interim  or  not,  for  nearly  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  more  than  half  a  year,  and 
this  Is  not  what  Congress  intended  in  the 
Omnibus  Crime  BUI.  It  said  that  any  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  Is  being  circumvented  by  this 
procedure. 

Pierpoint.  But  the  legalities  of  the  case, 
aside,  what  is  it  that  really  bothers  you  about 
this  method  of  operation?  After  all,  that's 
the  way  FBI  Director  Hoover  was  appointed 
many,  many  years  ago  and  the  way  he  stayed 
in  office  all  the  time,  that  Is,  without  the 
Congress'  approval.  Why  is  It  that  for  six 
montlis  you  are  worried  about  Mr.  Gray  stay- 
ing In  that  Job?  Are  you  afralQ  that  he  may 
use  his  office  in  a  political  way? 

Rep.  Edwards.  Not  necessarily.  However,  I 
think  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Grays  appointment  is  a  political  appoint- 
ment. He  Is  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  the 
President,  the  relationship  going  back  to 
when  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  congressman,  so  it  is 
a  political  appointment.  It  is  not  in  the  realm 
of  possibilities  that  I  would  consider  appro- 
priate for  this  Job. 

Novak.  In  that  connection.  Mr.  Hogan,  as 
a  former  agent,  would  you  have  preferred 
to  hav«  seen  Mr.  Hoover's  successor  come 
from  within  the  ranks  of  the  Bureau? 
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Rep.  Hogan.  I'm  not  sxure  that  I  would. 
I've  been  talked  to  mys^f  as  a  possible  re- 
placement for  the  Job  becaiise  I  was  there 
and  then  I  was  out. 

Novak.  Who  talked  to  you  on  that  basis? 

Rep.  Hocan.  WeU,  some  of  my  coUeagues 
In  the  Congress  have  proposed  this  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  me.  and  In  times  past  I  have 
discussed  It  with  other  people  In  the  ad- 
ministration, but  I  don't  expect  thatr  that 
is  going  to  happen.  But  I  do  think  that  there 
is  an  advantage  in  having  someone  within 
the  organization,  who  knows  how  it  operates, 
but  I  also  think  there  is  an  advantage  In 
having  an  infusion  of  cross-polUnatlon  from 
the  outside  world  with  the  FBI.  I  think  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  balance  we  need.  I  think 
the  President's  appointment  of  Mr.  Gray  was 
a  good  one.  He's  a  political  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  President.  Well,  you  coiUd  hardly 
expect  the  President  to  appoint  a  political 
enemy  to  that  Job.  I  mean,  obviously 

Novak.  What  about  the  permanent  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Gray — would  you  rather  see 
someone  with  some  expertise  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field  succeed  Mr.  Gray  If  Mr.  Nixon 
is  reelected? 

Rep.  Hogan.  1  don't  think  that  police  work 
Is  necessarily  the  best — ^I'm  talking  about  a 
local  police  department  now — because  the 
police  department's  responsibility  Is  protec- 
tion, not  Investigation  primarily,  and  it's 
riot  control;  it's  parade  control  and  so  forth. 
So  I  don't  think  that  that's  the  best  prepara- 
tion. Someone  ought  to  be  a  lawyer;  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  qualifications  for  an 
FBI  agent,  as  Mr.  Gray  does.  I  think  If  Mr. 
Gray  does  the  Job  well  In  this  interim  period, 
then  he  probably  will  be  the  one  appointed 
and  perhaps  shbuld  be  the  one  appointed. 

Herman.  We've  left  hanging — between 
both  of  you  gentlemen — we've  left  hanging 
the  question  of  how  long  an  FBI  Director 
should  serve.  Do  you  have  some  ideas  on  the 
subject,  either  of  you? 

Rep.  Edwards.  Yes,  I  don't  think  that  the 
FBI  Director  should  serve  more  than  six 
years.  There  are  too  many  built-in  machin- 
eries for  excessive  power  in  the  FBI  as  It  Is 
run  today,  and  I  do  not  think  definitely  that 
the  new  Director  should  be  of  the  family  of 
the  FBI,  trained  in  the  organization  and  a 
protege  of  the  late  Mr.  Hoover. 

Herman.  Well,  let  me  get  back  to  that 
machine  for  excesses  In  a  moment^  but  first 
I  want  to  find  out  what  Mr.  Hogan  thinks 
about  length  of  term. 

Rep.  Hogan.  I  don't  think  that  it's  really 
appropriate  to  put  a  fixed  number  of  years 
on  a  term.  I  mean,  he's  not  a  politician  run- 
ning for  office  as  we,  Don  and  I  are.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  someone  who  can  serve  at  the 
will  of  the  President,  yes,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  Presidents  In  succession  would 
recognize  that  this  ought  to  be  a  position 
that's  aloof  from  politics,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has 
alwajrs  kept  It.  I  think  that's  essential. 

Herman.  But  In  other  words,  the  Director 
should  submit  his  resignation  pro  forma 
when  there's  a  change  of  administration, 
and  then  the  President  should  make  up  his 
mind? 

Rep.  HocAN.  I  would  say  so,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  Presidents  would  leave  a — 
I've  got  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  men 
who  survive  and  become  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  party,  and  I 
think  most  of  them  are  genuinely  concerned 
with  protecting  the  liberties  of  Americans. 
So  I  would  hope  that  that  would  be  the  case, 
that  they  would  appoint  someone  who,  if  he 
were  in  politics,  or  as  Mr.  Gray — and  Mr. 
Gray  is  making  great  efforts  now  to  com- 
pletely disassociate  himself  from  politics, 
as  he  should. 

Pierpoint.  Now  I  want  to  ask  Congressman 
Edwards  about  this  statement  which  Is  made 
frequently.  You  didn't  make  it;  Congress- 
man Hogan  did  Just  now,  but  that  Is  that 
the  FBI  under  Director  Hoover  has  been 
aloof  from  politics.  In  view  of  the — well,  let's 
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take  for  Instance  the  heavy  Investigation  of 
anU-war  groups  of  the  past  few  years.  Do  you 
agree  with  that,  that's  It's  always  been  aloof 
from  politics? 

Rep.  EuwAaits.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  has 
been  entirely  aloof  from  politics;  and  It 
was,  I  believe,  when  I  was  an  FBI  agent  more 
than  35  years  ago.  However,  in  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  become  rather — not  closely  con- 
nected, but  connected  with  politics.  The  late 
Director  wrote  two  letters  that  were  used  as 
recommendations  In  senatorial  races.  The — 
the — as  you  say,  the  nearly  obsessive  concen- 
tration on  conservative  domestic  politics, 
student  unrest,  black  unrest,  rather  than  on 
the  problems  of  international  commxinism 
and  the  International  situation,  do  have  a 
flavor  of  politics  about  them. 

Herman.  You  said 

Rep.  Hocan.  Could  I — could  I  comment  on 
that?  I  Just  can't  let  that  go  unchallenged. 
Now  is  it  politics  when  anti-war  groups  bomb 
the  Capitol  Building?  Is  it  politics  when  they 
blow  up  ROTC  buUdings  or  blow  up  banks? 
That's  not  politics;  those  are  violations  of 
the  law.  And  the  FBI  not  only  has  the  right — 
has  the  obligation — to  Investigate  these  vio- 
lations; whether  they  happen  to  be  anti- 
war groups  is  completely  Immaterial.  But  the 
FBI  has  been  completely  aloof  from  politics. 
The — J.  Edgar  Hoover  served  under  eight  dif- 
ferent Presidents — ^four  Republicans,  four 
Democrats. 

Herman.  Isn't  the  key  word  partisan 
politics? 

Rep.  Hogan.  Well 

Herman.  It  has  been  aloof  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Par- 
ties, but  the — the  Director  has  indicated  a 
political  stance. 

Rep.  Hocan.  WeU,  if  you  define  anti-war 
radical  activities  as  poUtlcs,  then  yes,  the 
FBI  has  been  involved  in  politics.  But  I 
don't  think  violence  Is  politics. 

Novak.  Mr.  Hogan.  does  your  definition  of 
aloof  from  politics  take  Into  consideration 
the  very  close  relationship  that  the  late 
Director  had  with  several  Presidents.  Includ- 
ing L3rndon  Johnson — the  fact  that  he  was  on 
Intimate  terms  with  his  staff  and  was  oper- 
ating closely  with  them— is  that  aloof  from 
politics,  on  political  considerations? 

Rep.  Hogan.  I  think  its  aloof  from  parti- 
san politics,  yes,  would — I  mean,  it  would  be 
perfectly  normal  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
stature  to  be  friendly  with  a  number  of  Pres- 
idents. 

Novak.  Well,  I  don't  think  it's  a  matter  of 
friendliness;  I  mean  in  making  political  dis- 
cussions and  dlscu^lng  what's  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  President.  And  there's — 
there's  much  information  on  that. 

Rep.  Hogan.  Well,  there — there's  rumors 
about  a  lot  of  things,  Mr.  Novak,  but  I  know 
of  no  Incidents  of  my  personal  knowledge 
where  Mr.  Hoover  has  in  any  way  been  in- 
volved In  helping  the  political  fortunes  of 
any  incumbent  President. 

Herman.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  get  back  to 
the  tantilizlng  hint  that  Mr.  Edwards 
dropped  a  few  moments  ago  when  you  said 
the  possibilities  for  excesses  are  so  great.  I'd 
like  you  to  develop  that  theme  a  little  bit, 
and  also  tell  us  whether  these  possibilities 
have  been  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  utilized. 
Rep.  Edwards.  The  responsibilities,  by  stat- 
ute cf  the  FBI.  are  rather  Immense — inter- 
nal subversion  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pionage and  counter-espionage,  as  well  as  the 
criminal  codes  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  25  to  30  thousand  fingerprints  coming  In 
a  day — and  information  into  the  data  bank 
of  the  FBI.  And  the  need  for  respect  and  for 
the  defense  of  constitutional  liberties  is 
huge.  And  so  any  organization  with  this  kind 
of  power  has  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
there — Congress  should  maintain  constant 
oversight  on  its  activities,  which  Congress 
does  not  do  today. 

Pierpoint.  Why  does  Congress  not  do  it, 
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and  why  has  It  not  done  It  for  the  past  40- 
some  years? 

Rep.  Edwakds.  I  regret  to  say  that  It  has 
much  to  do  with  our  procedures  In  Congress, 
the  seniority  system  and — and  In  addition, 
the  real  fear  that  taking  on  Mr.  Hoover  is 
a  little  bit  like  taking  on  motherhood. 

Herman.  The  second  half  of  the  question 
is,  is  such  a  possibility  for  exploitation  or 
unfairness  being  utilized?  Is — has  the  FBI 
done  the  kind  of  things  you  think  it  might 
do? 

Rep.  Edwards.  The  FBI  is  like  every  other 
agency — it    is    good,    and    there're    aspects 
where  it  has  not  done  particularly  well. 
Herman.  Such  as? 

Rep.  Edwards.  Such  as  in  its  data  process- 
ing it — and  fingerprint  Identification  files,  to 
use  the  recent  Mlnard(?)  Judge's  decision.  It 
has  been  inaccurate,  and  the  system  is  out 
of  control.  It  has  been  very  *Md  insofar  as 
race  relations  In  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. Out  of  9,000  agents,  less — fewer  than 
a  hundred  are  brown  or  black — not  a  single 
woman  FBI  agent.  When  I  was  In  the  FBI,  I 
thought  It  was  20  years  ahead  of  Its  time.  I'm 
afraid  now  that  it's  20  years  behind  its  time. 
PiERPOiNT.  Congressman  Hogan,  would  you 
say  that  the  FBI  has  kept  up  with  the  times? 
Rep.  HoGAN.  I  would  say  that  it  has,  but 
I'd  like  to  comment  on  the  excesses  because 
I  don't  thing  that  ought  to  go  unchallenged, 
because  it's  just  not  true.  The  FBI  has  been 
zealous  In  protecting  the  civil  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  Americans,  and  to  have  the 
things  happen  which  the  FBI  is  accused  of 
presupposes  that  there's  a  conspiracy  of 
20,000  IcyGLl  Americans  who  are  somehow 
Involved  in  this  activity.  But  I'd  like  to  cite 
one  thing — Mr.  Hoover  was  involved  In  a 
commission — a  committee  that  the  President 
set  up  to  study  the  problems  of  campus 
radicalism.  And  everyone  on  that  committee 
recommended  rampant  wire-tapping  to  try 
to  get  to  the  root  of  campus  unrest.  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  was  chairman,  was  the  sole  op- 
ponent of  this  rampant  wiretapping,  and 
went  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  not  done.  But  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing:  he — by  his  very  nature,  he 
was  dedicated  to  personal  liberty.  So  it's 
paradoxical  that  he  would  be  criticized  for 
the  thing  he's  been  strong — 

PiERPOiNT.  But  didn't  he  in  fact  order  that 
his  agents  Infiltrate  black  student  unions 
on  all  campuses  In  the  country,  and  black 
student  unions  are  a  fairly  common  thing 
and  simply  an  organization  of  blacks.  And 
yet  he  did  not  order  the  Infiltration  of  white 
student  unions. 

Rep.  HocAN.  Well,  I  can't  believe  that.  He 
certainly,  I'm  sure,  has  tried  to  Infiltrate  the 
SDS  and  other  radical  revolutionary  organi- 
zations. That's  part  of  the  responsibility  in 
trying  to  protect  the  United  States  against 
revolution.  We  have  to  recognize  that  In  vir- 
tually every  nation  Ij  the  world  where  there 
has  beer,  a  successful  revolution,  the  seeds 
of  it  were  on  college  campuses. 
Herman.  Among  the  blacks? 
Rep.  Hogan.  Pardon? 
Herman.  Among  the  blacks? 
Rep.  HocAN.   Well,   I  don't  know  among 
blacks — I  don't  know  that  this  is  true.  But 
I'm  sure  that  it  hasn't  been  exclusively.  If 
there  are  black  power  groups  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  revolutionary  activities  and  bomb- 
ings  and   police  sniping,   I   think   the   FBI 
ought  to  know  what's  going  on. 

PIERPOINT.  But  you're  not  accusing  black 
student  unions  of  that? 

Rep.  HocAN.  I'm  not  accusing  anyone, 
but  I'm  Just  saying  that  for  the  FBI  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities,  it  ought  to 
know  what — what  radical  revolutionaries 
are  doing,  whether  they  be  black,  red  or 
white. 

NoTAX.  Mr.  Edwards,  I'd  like  to  find  out 
from  you.  what  you,  as  a  liberal,  think  the 
FBI  ought   to  be   doing.   Number  one,  do 
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you   think  the  FBI  should  maintain  sur- 
veillance over  the  Black  Panthers? 

Rep.  Edwards.  The  FBI  should  maintain 
appropriate  surveillance,  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  that  we  have  enacted,  over 
any  group  that  is — could — that  has  as  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
government. 

Novak.  Well,  can  you  answer  my  specific 
question,  sir?  Do  you  think  the  FBI  should 
maintain  surveillance  over  the  Black 
Panthers,  try  to  infiltrate  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, get  Informers  in  the  organization? 

Rep.  Edwards.  No.  I — I  don't  think  it's 
necessary.  I  don't  think  that  the  organiza- 
tion Is  that  dangerous. 

PiERPOiNT.  Well,  how  do  you  know  what 
organizations  are  dangerous  until  you  in- 
filtrate them?  These  organizations  are  not 
going  to  advertise  that  they're  in  favor  of 
the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  government,  so  you've  got  to  look 
into  them  some  way. 

Rep.  Edwards.  Well,  there  should  be  ap- 
propriate surveillance  made  uf  any  organisa- 
tion that  would  be  of  danger  to  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  yes. 

Novak.  Do  you  think  that  the  FBI  should 
maintain  surveillance  over  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  other  groups  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  government  when 
they   plan   peace    marches   In   Washington? 

Rep.  Edwards.  I  think  that  the  FBI  has 
acted  reasonably  responsible  In  its  surveil- 
lance of  these  groups  and,  yes,  of  course, 
the  Congress  has  ordered  them  to  do  It; 
they  have  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Novak.  So  you  think,  sir,  that  unlike  some 
of  your  colleagues  In  the  ADA,  that  the  FBI 
does  have  a  legitimate  function  in  the — in 
the  political  and  security  area,  apart  from 
catching  bank  robbers  and  auto  thieves. 

Rep.  Edwards.  Of  course  it  has,  and  by 
federal  law  it  has  that  responsibility  and 
it  must  comply. 

Herman.  Do  you  think  that  the  FBI 
should  maintain  surveillance  over  members 
of  Congress  who  may  be  In  some  way  con- 
nected with  any  of  these  organizations — 
who  may  be  speakers,  for  example,  at  their 
rallies? 

Rep.  Edwards.  No,  I — I  think  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  not  entitled  to  any 
privileges  that  are  not  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  generally.  So  If  a  congressman 
Is  involved  in  any  possible  illegal  activity, 
then  certainly  he  should  be  Investigated  by 
the  FBI. 

PiERPOiNT.  Congressman  Hogan,  do  you 
feel  that  the  FBI  should  be  allowed  to  In- 
vestigate the  private  lives  of  leaders  of  civil 
rights  groups,  such  as  the  private  life  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  which  we  know  was 
investigated  by  the  FBI? 

Rep.  Hogan.  No,  I  don't  think  they  should, 
and  I  think  what  we  have  to  recognize  here 
is  the  information  to  which  you  are  allud- 
ing came  as  the  result  of  a  wiretap  in  an 
internal   security  type  case,  which  was 

Novak.  Much  more  than  a  wiretap,  sir. 

Rep.  Hogan.  No,  I  don't  think  they  should, 
I  do,  then.  But  I  don't  think  that  anyone, 
because  they  are  prominent,  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  the  same  kind  of  investigative 
scrutiny  that  the  average  citizen  has.  Why 
should  someone,  because  they  are  prominent, 
be  exempt  from  It? 

Herman.  No,  but  I  think  the  point  of  Bob's 
question  is  should  that  kind  of  material  then 
be  widely  disseminated  and  circulated? 

Rep.  Hogan.  Absolutely  not,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  It  be,  but  you  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  only  time  the  FBI  should 
conduct  any  investigation  is  where  there  is 
a  violation  of  federal  law  or  a  potential  vio- 
lation of  federal  law  or  falls  within  the  other 
responsibilities  of  the  agency.  And  during 
the  cotirse  of  that  investigation,  you  might 
gather  Information  which  is  not  vital  to  the 
prosecutive  action,  but  you  don't  discard 
that. 
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Novak.  What  can  the  Congress  do  to  stop 
this  passing  along  of  Juicy  tidbits  of  gossip 
by  special  agents  in  charge  in  the  field  to 
the  Director,  which  then  went  to — in  the 
recent  past — to  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Do  you  think  that  Congress  ought  to 
establish  some  safeguards  so  that  the  powers 
of  the  FBI  are  not  so  misused? 

Rep.  Hogan.  If  that  is  done,  I  think  It's 
reprehensible.  I  don't  think  it  should  go  on. 
I  don't  know  how  Congress  would  control 
that — I  mean  that's  a  human  frailty,  like 
women  gossiping  over  the  backyard  fence 
It's  deplorable,  but  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
legislate  to  protect  against  it. 

Novak.  Well,  it's  been  common  knowledge 
m  the  Bureau  that  that's  been  done  for  years. 
Isn't  that  true,  Mr.  Hogan? 

Rep.  Hogan.  It's  not  common  knowledge  to 
me.  I  was  only  in  ten  years. 

PIERPOINT.  Mr.  Edwards,  do  you  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  what  Congress  might  do  to 
put  a  stop  to  what  is  common  knowledge  to 
many  of  us,  but  apparently  not  to  Congress- 
man Hogan,  namely,  the  dissemination  of 
private  sex  Information  on  the  private  sex 
lives  of  some  of  our  clvU  rights  leaders  and 
of  some  of  our  sports  figures  and  of  some  of 
our  actors  and  actresses  In  this  country? 

Rep.  Edwards.  Well,  U  that  Is  taking  place, 
and  I  have  heard  of  an  Instance  or  two,  but 
not  widespread  violations 

PIERPOINT.  But  presumably  one  Instance  is 
bad  enough. 

Rep.  Edwards.  Yes,  it  is  bad  enough,  and  I 
reiterate  that  Congress  has  been  derelict  in 
its  oversight  of  the  FBI.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  should  have  hearings  from  time 
to  time  and  ask  them  what  they're  doing, 
what  their  practices  are,  and  call  individual 
agents  before  the  committee. 

PIERPOINT.  Is  your  problem  your  chairman, 
the  committee  chairman — is  that  why  you're 
not  getting  anywhere  with  legislative  over- 
sight of  the  FBI? 

Rep.  Edwards.  Well,  up  untU  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  a  portion  of  it  was  that  Mr. 
Hoover  refused  to  come  to  Congress  except  to 
Mr.  Rooney's  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Committee.  He  refused  to  go  to 
the  Senate,  and  he  insisted  on  having  his 
testimony  in  secret,  and  I  might  add  that 
most  of  the  employees — 65  per  cent  of  this 
particular  committee — goes  to  the  FBI— their 
money — the  employees  of  the  committee  are 
65  per  cent  FBI  employees. 

Rep.  Hogan.  Could  I  comment  on  that?  I. 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  resent  the  implica- 
tion that  we  are  somehow  not  doing  what 
we're  supposed  to  do  in  regard  to  a  govern- 
ment agency.  The  appropriations  committee 
has  to  approve  the  FBI's  budget  every  year 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice's.  Now, 
do  we  have  this  kind  of  scrutiny  with  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
with  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity?  You 
know,  we  don't  hone  In  and  pinpoint  every 
activity  of  other  agencies. 

Herman.  Others  have  found  their  budgets 
steadily  cut 

Rep.  Hogan.  That's  not  the  question.  He's 
talking  about  wholesale  scrutiny  and  sur- 
veillance over  the  FBI's  activities.  We  don't 
do  that  with  any  other  agency.  We  do  ap- 
prove appropriations. 

Novak.  But  Isn't  that  a  tremendous  neglect 
of  duty  by  Congress  that  you  have  never 
even  had  one  line  of  testimony  about  the 
international  operations  of  the  FBI,  which 
they  have  no  legislative  mandate  for.  Isn't 
that  a  faUing? 

Hep.  Hogan.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  that's 
true.  We  have  liaison  now  with  the  police 
agencies  in  various  governments.  Why  do  we 
need  legislative  authority  for  this?  It's  part 
of  the  FBI  administrative  activities.  But  I'm 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  I've  only  been  In  Congress  three 
years,  but  we've  bad  on  at  least  five  oc- 
casions representatives  of  the  FBI  testify- 
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Ing,  and  I'm  sure  other  agencies— other  com- 
mittees do  as  well. 

Herman.  A  question  that  must  philosophi- 
cally trouble  a  lot  of  pec^le  visiting  Wash- 
ington— we  watched  the  FBI  building  going 
up  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  it  is  going  to 
be  the  second  largest — the  third  largest 
government  building  In  Washington,  smaUer 
only  than  the  Pentagon  and  the  Rayburn 
Office  Building.  Do  we  need  such  an  enor- 
mous national  police  building  in  operation 
In  this  country  for  our  safety  and  our  well- 
being? 

Rep.  Hogan.  Well,  I  resent  the  words  na- 
tional police.  We've  always  opposed  national 

police 

Herman.  I'U  strike  the  word— the  Federal 
Bureau. 

Rep.  HocAN.  Okay.  But  you  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  billions  of  fingerprints 
on  file,  and  that's  occupying  one  separate 
building,  and  the  FBI  facilities  are  now  di- 
vided into  about  four  different  buildings 

PIERPOINT.  Did  you  say  billions? 
Rep.  Hogan.  Billions — fingerprint  cards — 
yes. 

PIERPOINT.  That's  more  people  than  there 
are  in  the  United  States  today,  I  assimae. 

Rep.  HocAN.  Well,  there  are  some  there 
for — there  are  multiple  people  there,  and 
there  are  also  people  In  there  who  are  dead, 
and  there  are  also  aliens  In  there.  This  all 
puts  it  in  one  building. 

Herman.  I'd  like  to  have  Mr.  Edwards' 
answer  also. 

Rep.  Edwards.  I  think  It's  a  mistake  to 
have  in  the  nation's  capital  an  FBI  build- 
ing that  dwarfs  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  boss;  the 
FBI  is  a  part  of  it;  and  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  If  It  had  been  a  less  pre- 
tentiotis  building. 

PIERPOINT.  Well,  the  building  isn't  really 
what's  important  here,  though.  It's  the  func- 
tion of  the  organization  Itself.  I  mean,  after 
all  If  you're  going  to  have  a  large  national 
police  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  the  FBI, 
you  do  need  a  decent  place  for  them  to  work, 
don't  you? 

Rep.  Edwards.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Herman.  We  have  one  minute  left.  Do  you 
think,   though,   that   the   FBI   operation   is 
dwarfing  the  Justice  Department  operation, 
and  should  It? 
Rep.  Edwards.  No,  It  certainly  should  not 
Herman.  Is  it? 

Rep.  Edwards.  To  a  great  extent  it  has  in 
the  past  few  years.  It  has  operated  inde- 
pendently from  the  Justice  Department,  and 
that  is  a  great  mistake.  During  the  last 
six  months  of  Robert  Kennedy's  tenure  as 
Attorney  General  he  did  not  have  any  words 
at  aU  with  Mr.  Hoover.  Relations  were — 

Herman.  We  have  less  than  30  seconds 
left.  I  jiist  want  to  ask  you  sort  of  a  one- 
word  answer.  Do  you  think  now  that  with 
this  changeover  the  Justice  Department  will 
get  more  control  over  the  FBI  than  it  has  had 
in  the  past,  Mr.  Edwards? 

Rep.  Edwards.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  it 
does. 

Rep.  Hogan.  I  think  we  are  contradicting 
the  point  that  was  made  earlier.  You  are 
saying  now  that  it  should  have  more  con- 
trol under  a  political  appointee,  which  was 
the  converse  of  what  we  said  when  we  opened 
this  program. 

Herman.  Okay,  and  on  that  rather  com- 
plex note,  we  have  to  sign  off.  Thank  you, 
gentlemen,  very  much  for  being  with  us 
today  on  Face  the  Nation. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
two  members  of  Congress  who  were  formerly 
FBI  agents.  Representative  Don  Edwards. 
Democrat  of  California,  and  Representative 
Lawrence  Hogan,  Republican  of  Maryland, 
were  interviewed  by  CBS  News  White  House 
Correspondent  Robert  Pierpolnt,  Robert  No- 
vak, Syndicated  Columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  and  CBS  News  Correspondent 
George  Herman.  Next  week,  in  his  first  televl- 
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sion  appearance  after  spending  two  weeks  In 
China  where  he  conferred  at  length  with 
Premier  Chou  En-lal,  the  Republican  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  "Pace  the  Nation." 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve can  do  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  the 
problems  which  small  businessmen  face 
in  performing  Federal  contracts.  My  bill 
would  set  up  a  number  of  regional  small 
contract  claims  divisions  within  the  var- 
ious existing  boards  of  contract  appeals 
to  handle  claims  in  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  for  any  particular  contract. 
Next  week  I  will  reintroduce  this  bill 
when  I  expect  it  will  attract  a  great  many 
cosponsors.  Today  I  am  pleased  to  file 
the  bill  with  my  colleague  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Kyros)  . 

Those  familiar  with  present  procedures 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to 
promote  fairer  adjustment  of  contract 
disputes.  It  is  simply  shocking  that  the 
average  appeal  at  present  costs  over  $5,- 

000  and  takes  12  to  18  months  to  prose- 
cute, during  which  time  the  contractor 
is  deprived  of  the  use  of  funds  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled.  A  chief  cause  of  the 
delays  and  the  expense  is  that  nearly  all 
such  claims  are  now  heard  only  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  obvious  that  this  burden- 
some effort  also  serves  to  deter  many 
potentially  valid  small  claims  from  ever 
being  pursued.  This,  of  course,  defeats 
the  very  pmpose  of  the  appeal  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  source  of  the  proposal 

1  introduce  today  is  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England. 
SBANE  is  a  private,  nonprofit,  nonparti- 
san association  of  New  England  small 
companies.  Foimded  in  1938,  SBANE  now 
boasts  over  900  members.  Today,  in  the 
midst  of  various  activities  marking  this 
as  National  Small  Business  Week, 
SBANE  hosted  a  limcheon  for  House 
members  during  which  it  made  its  an- 
nual legislative  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress. As  usual,  its  recommendations  are 
based  on  thorough  research  and  deserve 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  want  to  commend  SBANE 's 
President  Roland  Sutton  and  presenta- 
tion chairman  attorney  Ronald  Kehoe 
for  an  outstanding  Job. 

Let  me  add  one  final  note  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  is  clear  that  the  re- 
forms I  seek  can  be  made  administra- 
tively. I  also  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Procurement  Commission  is  concerned 
about  this  problem  and  may  well  have 
its  own  recommendations  when  it  makes 
its  report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
bill,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  to  stimulate 
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these  refoi-ms.  Should  these  reforms  not 
take  place,  however,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

I  include  the  text  of  SBANE's  pre- 
sentation and  the  text  of  my  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  materials  referred  to  follow: 
Memo    to:     U.S.    Congress    from:     SBANE, 

Smaller  Business  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land, Inc. 

1972  Action  Proposals! 

1972  SBANE  Washington  Presentation- 
Proposals  for  Congressional  Action  Commit- 
tee: 

Chairman — Ronald  P.  Kehoe,  Esquire, 
Haussermann,  Davison  &  Shattuck. 

Co-ordlnator — Joseph  Butare,  State  Street 
Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

Committee — Donal  P.  Barry,  Container 
Services,  Inc.;  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Obermayer, 
Moleculon  Research  Corporation;  Elinor 
Selame,  Selame  Design  Associates;  Roger 
Travis,  Medi.  Inc.;  Joseph  Weinrebe,  Repub- 
lic Travel  Service,  Ltd.;  Richard  M.  Glen- 
non.  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company; 
Eleanor  Monahan,  128  World  Publishing 
Company;  Edward  H.  Pendergast,  Jr.,  An- 
thony, Pendergast  &  Creelman;  Bernard 
Soep  Associates;  Oliver  O.  Ward,  Athbro 
Precision  Engineering  Corp;  and  Jack  H. 
Westerbeke,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Westerbeke  Company. 

ABOXrr   SBANE 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Inc.,  is  a  private,  non-profit,  non- 
partisan association  of  New  England  small 
companies.  It  was  founded  In  1938  to  promote 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  smaU  business 
throughout  the  six-state  region.  This  is  ac- 
complished by : 

(1)  grouping  together,  articulating  the 
needs  of  small  business,  and  taking  com- 
mon action; 

(2)  promoting  and  supporting  legislation 
and  government  activities  beneficial  to  small 
business  and  opposing  those  activities  and 
legislation  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
smaller  business; 

(3)  cooperating  with  other  small  bxjslness 
groups;  and 

(4)  the  education  of  the  small  business- 
man and  others  in  the  problems  which  they 
must  face  In  order  to  be  successful,  and  the 
education  of  the  small  businessman  as  to 
matters  which  both  threaten  and  preserve 
the  system  of  free,  profit-incentive,  private, 
competitive  enterprise. 

The  major  emphasis  In  the  programs  of- 
fered to  the  membership  are  in  the  areas  of 
legislation  on  the  national  level  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

Besides  appearances  before  various  Con- 
gressional committees,  the  Association  ap- 
pears on  Capitol  Hill  once  a  year  for  a  Wash- 
ington Presentation  of  specific  proposals  de- 
signed to  assist  small  business. 

The  Association  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Economic  Council,  which  was 
formed  at  the  request  of  President  Nixon  in 
September,  1970,  to  promote  awareness  of 
small  business  problems  with  key  administra- 
tive officials. 

The  education  activities  are  many  and 
varied.  They  Include  seminars  and  confer- 
ences held  throughout  New  England  often 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with  leading  New 
England  universities  and  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Best  known  of  SBANE's  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  past  13  years  has  been  the  an- 
nual "Live-In"  Seminar  on  the  campus  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

The  Association  also  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine.  New  England  Business,  containing 
Information  and  educational  features  for  the 
small  business  executive  and  news  about 
SBANE's  monthly  activities. 

The  Association's  services  also  extend  to 
counselling  Its   members  on  small  business 
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problems  and  serving  as  a  source  of  busi- 
ness Information.  Purthermore,  the  Asso- 
ciation provides  government  liaison,  pro- 
curement assistance  and  offers  its  members 
group  insumnce  programs  and  trade  mis- 
sions. 

SBANE  offices  are  located  at  69  Hickory- 
Drive,  Waltham,  Massachusetts  02154. 

I — 6BANX   1»TS   PBOPOSAI.  FOR  PSOCTrREMENT 

First,  to  promote  fairer  adjustment  of  con- 
tract disputes  with  the  Government,  SBANE 
proposes  legislation  creating  regional  small 
claims  divisions  within  the  Boards  of  Con- 
tract Appeals.  We  aim  to  provide  a  speedy 
and  Inexpensive  vehicle  for  settling  claims  up 
to  tSO.OOO,  as  an  alternative  to  the  undue 
delay  and  cost  of  a  BCA  proceeding.  We  also 
recommend  that  prime  contractors  be  re- 
quired to  incorporate  disputes  clauses  in 
their  contracts,  giving  subcontractors  a 
means  of  appeal  to  the  Government. 

Second,  to  help  smaller  businesses  obtain 
their  fair  share  of  Government  spending,  we 
support:  (1)  the  transfer  of  DOD's  small 
business  specialists  to  the  SBA,  (2)  a  pro- 
gram of  mandatory  small  business  subcon- 
tract set-asides,  and  (3)  enactment  of  HJl. 
9551.  authorizing  an  SBA  certificate  of  com- 
petency where  a  low  bidder  is  alleged  to  lack 
"integrity,  tenacity  and  perseverance." 

Regional  small  claims  divisions 

Government  contractors  often  become  In- 
volved in  disputes  with  contracting  officers. 
Typically,  such  disputes  arise  in  connection 
with  contract  changes,  the  Interpretation  of 
contract  clauses,  drawings  and  specifications, 
or  the  allowable  amounts  of  costs  In  cases 
where  a  contract  has  been  terminated  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government.  The  con- 
tracts provide  that  such  disputes  shall  be 
determined  by  the  appropriate  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals.  The  purpose  of  the  BCA  pro- 
ceeding is  to  provide  a  quick.  Inexpensive  and 
efficient  administrative  remedy  as  an  alter- 
native to  court  litigation,  which  (to  quote 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  the 
Klhlberg  and  S.  &  E.  Contractors  decisions) 
can  be  "vexatious  and  expensive  and,  to  the 
contractor  oftentimes,  ruinous." 

In  the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
WunderUch  Act  (41  VS.C.  Sees.  321-322). 
court  decisions  have  held  that  BCA  hearings 
must  conform  to  formal  litigation  proce- 
dures. As  a  result,  the  process  of  obtaining 
a  decision  from  a  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
normally  costs  over  $5,000  and  takes  12-18 
months,  during  which  time  the  contractor  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  the  funds  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled.  Moreover,  witnesses  must 
travel  to  Washington,  at  considerable  cost  In 
lost  time  and  travel  expense. 

We  recognize  that  these  delays  and  ex- 
penses are  Inherent  in  any  full-blown  litiga- 
tion. They  may  be  tolerable  to  a  contractor 
who  is  claiming  a  large  sum.  But  If  the 
amount  claimed  is  small,  the  contractor  is 
often  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  claim 
and  is  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  contracting 
officer.  He  simply  cannot  afford  to  seek  a 
remedy,  even  if  his  claim  is  wholly  valid.  This 
defeats  the  initial  purpose  of  providing  an  ad- 
ministrative review,  and  results  In  gross  un- 
fairness. 

SBANE  proposes  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish,  within  the  existing  Boards 
of  Contract  Appeals,  regional  small  claims 
divisions  for  the  speedy,  inexpensive  resolu- 
tion of  SRUill  contract  claims.  The  salient 
featiires  of  our  proposal  are  as  follows: 

1.  Jurisdiction  would  be  limited  to  claims 
totalling  no  more  than  $50,000,  per  contract. 

2.  Resort  to  the  small  claims  procedure 
would  be  at  the  contractor's  election;  he 
would  retain  bis  right  to  utilize  the  existing 
procedure  as  at  present.  The  contracting 
agency  would  not  have  this  option. 

3.  "The  small  claims  divisions  would  be  em- 
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powered  to  make  findings  of  fact  and  rulings 
of  law. 

4.  A  division's  decision  would  be  final  and 
binding  upon  both  parties. 

6.  The  divisions  would  be  staffed  by  per- 
sonnel (lawyers  and  procurement  experts)  of 
the  same  high  caliber  as  the  existing  Boards 
of  Contract  Appeals. 

6.  All  claims  would  be  processed  regionally 
rather  than  in  Washington. 

7.  Attorneys  and  other  professionals  would 
not  appear  before  the  small  claims  divisions. 
Cases  would  be  presented  by  the  contractor's 
employees  and  the  contracting  officer. 

8.  "The  statute  should  require  the  adminis- 
trative adoption  of  implementing  regulations 
designed  to  assure  the  speedy,  informal  and 
inexpensive  resolution  of  disputes. 

These  procedural  rules  should  Include : 

(a)  elimination  of  all  formal  pleadings,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  simplified  statement  and 
counterstatement  of  the  matters  in  dispute; 

(b)  discovery  proceedings  would  not  be 
available: 

(c)  technical  rules  of  evidence  would  not 
apply,  and  would  be  replaced  by  Informal 
methods  of  proof; 

(d)  a  decision  must  be  rendered  within 
30  days  after  the  close  of  hearings. 

To  further  reduce  the  delays  which  char- 
acterize the  present  system,  we  propose  that 
contracting  officers  be  required  to  render 
their  decisions  on  small  claims  within  60 
days  after  notification  that  a  dispute  exists. 

SBANE's  Bill 

SBANE  believes  that  these  reforms  would 
eliminate  the  unfairness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Their  adoption  would  greatly  benefit 
many  Government  contractors,  both  large 
and  small,  without  Jeopardizing  any  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  Government. 

SBANE  has  prepared  a  bill  to  carry  out  its 
proposal  for  a  small  claims  procediu'e.  This 
bill  will  be  filed  for  us  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  intend  to  work  for  its  passage 
and/or  for  the  administrative  creation  of 
small  claims  divisions. 

Contract  disputes  clause 
SBANE  again  urges  that  Government  prune 
contractors  be  required  to  Include  a  contract 
disputes  clause  in  their  purchase  orders  and 
subcontracts,  giving  subcontractors  access  to 
the  appropriate  Government  contracting  of- 
ficer and  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (includ- 
ing the  proposed  small  claims  divisions)  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  sub  and 
prime.  We  recognize  that  Government  agen- 
cies are  reluctant  to  become  involved  In  dis- 
putes to  which  they  are  not  parties.  But 
many  subcontractor  claims  are  directly  or  In- 
directly caused  by  agency  action  (e.g.  termi- 
nation of  the  prime  contract).  At  least  in 
those  cases,  and  as  a  beginning,  subcontrac- 
tors should  have  recourse  to  the  BCA  as  an 
alternative  to  a  lawsuit. 

Approximately  400,000  small  companies 
offer  products  and  services  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs.  Congress  has  de- 
clared as  policy  that  the  Government,  acting 
through  the  SBA,  should  Insure  that  a  "fair 
proportion"  of  its  purchases,  contracts  and 
subcontracts  be  placed  with  small  business 
enterprises. 

Declining  small  business  procurement 
Yet  in  fiscal  1971  the  small  business  share 
of  Government  procurement  spending  fell  to 
Its  lowest  levels  in  18  years.  The  volume  of 
state  and  local  procurement  through  small 
business  is  now  almost  equal  to  the  Federal 
Government's  volume!  In  1971  only  17%  of 
prime  contract  dollars,  and  less  than  35%  of 
subcontracting  spending,  went  to  small  busi- 
ness. These  percentages  have  been  declining 
steadily  since  1967.  The  following  table  Il- 
lustrates that  reductions  in  federal  spending 
have  their  heaviest  Impact  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it,  small  businessmen. 
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The  SBA  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  reverse 
this  trend  because  it  has  been  reducing  the 
manpower  allocated  to  its  procurement  pro- 
gram. Administrator  Klei:q>e  has  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Small  Business  Ccnnmittee 
that  loan  administration  Is  the  agency's 
Number  One  priority  and  that  personnel  are 
being  transferred  from  procurement  and 
other  programs  to  the  loan  program.  Of  its 
more  than  4,000  employees,  SBA  has  only  143 
working  on  procurement,  including  43  Pro- 
curement Center  Representatives.  Obviously, 
such  a  handful  cannot  monitor  the  Govern- 
ment's millions  of  procurement  transactions 
each  year  so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of 
small  business. 

Transfer  of  DOD's  small  business  specialists 
to    SBA 

But  a  ready  source  of  additional  help  is  at 
hand.  The  prociuing  agencies  themselves, 
moet  notably  the  Department  of  Defense, 
have  hundreds  of  "small  business  specialists" 
whose  primary  job  is  to  represent  small  bus- 
iness. But  at  the  same  time  their  primary 
responsibility  Is  to  the  agency  which  employs 
them.  In  such  a  split  role,  these  specialists 
are  rendered  far  less  effective  than  they  would 
be  in  an  Independent  status. 

SBANE  believes  that  DOD's  small  business 
specialists  should  be  working  primarily  to 
help  small  business  gain  a  fair  share  of  the 
defense  contract  dollar.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend that  they  be  transferred  from  DOD 
to  SBA. 

Mandatory   subcontracting 

Another  SBA  activity — its  voluntary  small 
business  subcontracting  program — has  not 
been  working  well.  This  effort  Is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  allowed  to  falter.  The  answer,  as 
SBANE  sees  it,  is  to  make  it  mandatory. 

A  Navy  Department  experiment  proves  the 
feasibility  of  mandatory  subcontract  pro- 
curement. The  Navy  invited  bids  on  a  fixed 
price  contract  for  the  MS  56  mine,  with  the 
requirement  that  the  prime  contractor  place 
first  tier  subcontracts  with  small  firms  in 
amounts  totalling  25%  of  the  contract  price. 
The  prime  contractor  had  to  identify  its  pro- 
posed first  tier  small  business  subcontrac- 
tors by  name,  describing  each  Item  to  be  sub- 
contracted and  the  estimated  dollar  amount 
of  each  subcontract.  The  result?  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  reports  that  the  prime  con- 
tractor exceeded  the  contractual  require- 
ments without  increased  cost,  and  that  the 
mandatory  provision  did  not  diminish  com- 
petition or  Increase  the  problems  of  contract 
administration. 

SBANE  therefore  recommends  that  Con- 
gress require  Government  prociu^ment  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  test  mandatory  small  bus- 
iness subcontracting  procedxn-es  in  order  to 
determine  their  feasibility  In  each  Instance. 
Certificates  of  competency 

SBANE  supports  H.R.  9551,  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Evins  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  by  Congressmen  Corman  and 
Conte.  This  bill  would  expand  SBA's  power 
to  issue  certificates  of  competency  to  cover 
the  case  where  a  low  bidder  Is  unjustifiably 
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rejected  by  a  procuring  agency  on  the  amor- 
phous grounds  that  he  lacks  "integrity, 
tenacity  and  perseverance."  These  vague  cri- 
teria have  been  used  to  unfairly  exclude 
small  businesses.  Such  inequities  can  and 
should  be  cured  by  binding  SBA  review.  H.R. 
9351  ought  to  pass. 

n — SBAKE     1972    PROPOSAL     FOR     OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH 

Small  businessmen  want  to  be  safe  and  to 
provide  a  healthy  work  environment  for  their 
employees,  as  mandated  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  &  Health  Act.  But  we  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  needlessly  harsh  and  bur- 
densome to  small  business  In  several  respects. 
We  recommend  Congressional  action  to  tem- 
per the  Lat>or  Department's  rigid  implemen- 
tation of  OSHA,  and  the  enactment  of  some 
portions  of  S.  3262  so  as  to  grant  a  mora- 
torium to  small  companies,  to  provide  com- 
pliance assistance,  and  to  Introduce  badly 
needed  flexibility  into  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  commonly  known  as  "OSHA"  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-596)  was  Intended  to  promote 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
the  nation's  working  men  and  women. 
SBANE  heartily  supports  that  goal,  but  we 
believe  that  OSHA  is  seriously  defective  In 
Its  present  form. 

Complex  regulations 
First,  the  regulations  are  too  complex  and 
voluminous  for  the  small  employer  to  cope 
with.  When  published,  they  flUed  up  744 
columns  of  the  Federal  Register.  There  are 
seven  pages  dealing  with  stepladders  alone! 
The  Labor  Department's  handbook  is  nearly 
300  pages  In  length,  and  offers  no  help  in 
figuring  out  which  regulations  are  appli- 
cable and  which  are  not.  Every  conceivable 
detail  is  covered.  The  small  employer  has 
never  faced  any  regulatory  scheme  so  de- 
manding and  bewildering.  He  may  not  even 
know  that  the  law  exists.  Even  if  he  does,  he 
typicaUy  lacks  the  skill,  manpower  and  ex- 
pertise needed  to  inform  himself  of  its  re- 
quirements. Yet  those  requirements  apply 
to  him  as  much  as  to  the  largest  industrial 
plant  in  America. 

Rigid  enforcement 
Second,  If  the  employer  seeks  help  and 
advice  from  the  Department  of  Labor  he  is 
faced  instead  with  a  prompt  walk-around 
Inspection  of  his  premises,  and  a  mandatory 
citation  is  Issued  on  the  spot,  carrying  a 
penalty  of  up  to  $1,000.  lor  each  serious  vio- 
lation alleged.  This  is  the  fault  of  both  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Act  Itself.  This 
statute  is  peculiar  in  our  law  for  the  Dra- 
conian rigidity  that  is  written  into  it  on 
matters  both  substantive  and  procedural. 
Rigid,  insensitive  implementation  by  the 
Labor  Department  has  only  made  matters 
worse. 

To  illustrate  statistically  how  voluminous 
the  citations  are  becoming,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing box  score  compiled  by  the  National 
Safety  Council: 

In  the  seven-month  period,  July  1.  1971 
through  January  31,  1972,  the  OSH  Admin- 
istration conducted  16,  162  Inspections  in 
14,741  establishments.  Of  these,  only  3,089 
(21%  of  the  total)  were  found  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  OSH  standards.  As  for  the 
remainder.  11,856  citations  were  issued  alleg- 
ing 42,942  violations.  The  proposed  penalties 
amount  to  $1,003,250.  The  number  of  em- 
ployee complaints  regarding  occupational 
safety  and  health  hazards  submitted  to  the 
OSH  Administration  through  the  end  of 
January  totaled  1,519.  The  number  of  cases 
contested  before  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission  is  nearing 
700. 

Lawmaking  without  hearings 
Third,  the  Act  very  unwisely  adopts  whole 
bodies  of  pre-existing  criteria  and  guidelines, 
set  up  by  private  organizations  and  called 
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"national  consensus  standards."  Under  OSHA. 
these  were  put  Into  effect  wholesale,  without 
any  review  In  legislative  hearings  or  in  ad- 
ministrative rule-making  proceedings.  The 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  explicitly 
bypassed.  As  a  result,  many  small  business- 
men must  try  to  comply  with  requirements 
that  have  no  applicability  or  feasibility  as  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  regarding  which  they 
have  never  bad  a  chance  to  be  beard. 
The  financial  burden 
Fourth.  A  good-faith  effort  to  obey  all  of 
OSHA's  requirements  could  literally  bank- 
rupt a  small  company.  The  SBA  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  special  5'/g% 
30-year  loans  to  help  small  businesses  to 
comply  with  OSHA.  Its  Administrator,  Thom- 
as S.  Kleppe,  foresees  that  many  small  busi- 
nesses will  be  forced  to  borrow  SBA  funds 
beyond  their  capacity  to  repay:  "The  size  of 
the  loan  for  upgrading  to  the  new  standards 
might  be  just  enough  to  break  the  back  of 
the  small  business."  Moreover,  we  a?e  con- 
cerned that  only  3  such  loans  had  been 
granted  as  of  April  15.  1972.  It  appears  that 
SBA  and  the  Department  of  Labor  could  bet- 
ter publicize  their  availability. 

SBANE's  role 
SBANE  believes  that  major  changes  are  in 
order.  To  that  end.  our  organization  is  col- 
laborating with  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  by  polling 
our  members  to  document  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's harsh  inspection  practices. 

Senator  Curtis'  bill 
Legislative  relief  is  also  needed.  Some  40 
bills  have  been  filed,  most  notably  S.  3262 — 
H.R.  13943,  initially  Introduced  by  Senator 
Curtis  and  now  awaiting  committee  action. 
The  Curtis  bill  is  specifically  designed  to  en- 
able smaller  businessmen  to  live  with  OSHA. 
SBANE  endorses  some  of  its  features,  in- 
cluding: 

(1)  delaying  the  effective  date  of  OSHA 
for  one  year  for  employers  having  fewer  than 
100  employees.  This  will  provide  small  busi- 
nessmen with  the  time  they  need  for  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements and  for  making  their  plans  to 
comply. 

(2)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  each  OSHA 
standard  to  each  class  of  business  in  each 
industry.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  application  of  a  given  standard  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  business  woiild  be  unreason- 
able. It  will  not  be  applied. 

(3)  providing  technical  assistance  to  small 
employers  to  help  them  comply  with  OSHA. 

(4)  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
enter  into  compliance  agreements  with  viola- 
tors. This  will  replace  a  vindictive  mandatory 
penalty  for  first  offenses  with  some  essen- 
tial flexibility  in  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

These  provisions  and  others  like  them 
should  have  been  written  into  OSHA  in  the 
first  place.  We  are  dismayed  that  they  were 
not,  and  we  urge  that  the  defect  be  cured. 
The  alternative  is  the  forced  closing  of  small 
businesses  and  increased  unemployment. 
Confusion  and  unnecessary  expense  are  not 
the  hallmarks  of  good  legislation  and  they 
do  nothing  to  further  its  desirable  objectives. 

In  summary,  we  quote  from  a  letter  recent- 
ly addressed  to  SBANE  by  a  concerned  mem- 
ber. It  is  representative  of  many  similar  com- 
ments: 

"In  attempting  to  operate  safely  as  now 
defined,  I  have  obtained  two  publications 
that  are  guidelines  for  self-Inspection.  Each 
guideline  runs  to  several  hundred  pages.  I 
would  suggest  [changes]  with  an  eye  to  pro- 
tecting the  shop  that  cannot  afford  staff  peo- 
ple specifically  for  attention  to  such  details. 
We  want  to  be  safe.  We  want  to  comply  with 
the  new  law.  We  need  time.  The  "one  man 
band"  small  operation  is  sure  to  come  up  a 
loser  under  the  present  set  up." 
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III — SBANE    1972   PROPOSAL  FOR  THE   SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Since  1953  Congress  has  vastly  multiplied 
the  SBA's  responsibilities  without  giving  it 
corresponding  increases  in  its  manpower  and 
funds.  The  agency  must  be  strengthened  in 
these  respects.  The  SBA's  assistance  to  small 
business  is  being  Increasingly  diverted  to 
minority  enterprises  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers. Congress  should  separate  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram from  SBA's  other  programs  and  estab- 
lish guidelines  to  protect  small  businesses  as 
a  whole  from  becoming  the  victims  of  a  well- 
Intended  desire  to  promote  minority  ventures, 
particularly  with  respect  to  8(a)  contracts 
and  loan  guaranty  funds.  Small  business  spe- 
cialists should  be  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  SBA,  where  they  can 
function  more  effectively. 

Small  business  trends 

There  has  been  a  widespread  trend  during 
the  last  few  years  toward  small  business.  A 
leading  magazine  poll  of  high  school  students 
reveals  that  over  70  %  expressed  an  interest  in 
either  owning  their  own  business  or  working 
for  a  small  company.  Business  schools  are 
finding  small  business  courses  over-sub- 
scribed and  students  demanding  more.  Col- 
lege placement  departments  reveal  Intense 
interest  among  graduates  toward  small  busi- 
ness employment.  More  and  more  people  in 
this  country  today  want  to  "do  their  own 
thing." 

Publications  and  consumer  studies  point 
out  the  abuses  of  concentrated  power  in 
American  Industry.  Books  like  America,  Inc. 
and  the  revelations  of  such  consumer  groups 
as  Nader's  Raiders  clearly  signaJ  the  dangers 
inherent  in  corporate  concentration.  It  has 
become  quite  fashionable  to  shake  a  finger  at 
the  giant  corporation.  Unfortunately,  the 
whole  American  free  enterprise  system  is 
sharing  the  blame  for  the  abuses  of  the  few. 
It  Is  equally  unfortunate  that  everyone  talks 
about  the  problem  without  defining  the  ob- 
vious solution.  The  answer,  as  we  see  it,  is  to 
launch  a  massive  program  to  foster  the 
healthy  growth  of  small  business  and  encour- 
age the  creation  of  new  competitive  enter- 
prises. 

The  erosion  of  SBA's  role 

When  the  Small  Business  Act  was  passed  in 
1953,  it  seemed  clear  that  Congress  Intended 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  be  the 
organization  that  would  work  to  ensure  a 
healthy,  competitive  business  environment. 
And  vet  there  has  been  a  constant  process  of 
departure  from  the  initial  commitment. 
There  are  several  factors  in  this  process. 

First,  the  agency  has  been  loaded  with 
numerous  additional  responsibilities  but 
without  additional  manpower  allocations 
needed  to  carry  out  its  new  programs. 

Second,  larger  business  has  beer,  "getting 
into  the  act"  and  crowding  out  the  smaller 
businesses  from  the  very  programs  that  were 
established  specifically  to  aid  small  business. 
For  example,  the  size  standards  for  the  small 
business  set -aside  program  have  been  in- 
creased, notably  in  the  aircraft  and  muni- 
tions industries— a  company  with  as  many  as 
1,500  employees  can  use  SBA's  limited  re- 
sources and  can  compete  with  little  com- 
parUes  for  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  guaran- 
teed small  business  share  of  the  procurement 
dollar. 

Third,  Congress  simply  refused  to  grant 
SBA's  requests  for  additional  manpower  while 
other  segments  of  the  economy  get  all  the 
staff  they  need,  and  more. 

SBA  and  Agriculture  Dept. 

To  Illustrate  this  last  point,  we  cite  the 
following  census  statistics,  furnished  to  us  at 
our  request  by  the  SBA.  Here  is  a  graphic 
demonstration  of  disproportionate  support 
given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
that  given  to  the  SBA. 

Toial  U.S.  labor  force— August  31,  1971 — 
81.000.000. 
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Farms.  2,895,000. 

Farm  Employment,  4,528,000. 

Percent  of  Total  Labor  Force  In  Agricul- 
ture, 5.6. 

Dept.  of  Agriculture  Employeea  (9/15/71), 
123.589. 
.   Small  Businesses,  5.000,000. 

Small  Business  Employees,  35.000,000. 

Percent  of  Total  Labor  Force  In  Small 
Bvisiness,  43.2. 

SBA  Employees  (9/16/71)  ,  4.026. 

Note  the  sbocklng  disparity  between  SBA's 
manpower  and  Agriculture's.  Agriculture  rep- 
resents less  than  one-seventh  as  many  work- 
ers as  SBA,  yet  It  has  30  times  the  number  of 
employees!  In  fiscal  1973,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment will  spend  837  per  farm  for  every 
dollar  SBA  spends  per  small  business! 

The  SBA's  massive  efforts  to  help  minority 
group  enterprises — while  certainly  worthy 
and  long  supported  by  SBANE — have  resulted 
In  the  diversion  of  so  much  manpower  and 
money  that  other  vital  programs  of  the  SBA 
(e.g..  Procurement  and  Management  Assist- 
ance) have  suffered  terribly.  The  House 
Small  Business  Committee  has  recently  held 
hearings  on  this  situation. 

Overemphaais  on  8(a)  assistance 
For  example,  for  the  past  2-3  years  the 
Government  has  heavily  emphasized  the 
8(a)  program.  Under  Section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  the  SBA  is  empowered 
to  step  Into  any  procurement  program  of 
any  federal  agency  and  become  the  prime 
contractor,  letting  all  subcontracts.  Section 
8(a)  was  intended  to  benefit  all  small  busi- 
ness, but  SBA  has  used  It  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  minority  business.  The  SBA  has 
devoted  some  30-50 '^  of  Its  procurement  ef- 
forts to  arranging  8(a)  siibcontracts  for  mi- 
nority enterprise — at  a  time  when  its  pro- 
curement program  was  already  seriously  un- 
derstaffed. 174  SBA  jjersonnel  work  exclu- 
sively on  8(a)  procurement,  while  many 
others  are  carrying  heavy  support  duties. 
The  remaining  Procurement  and  Manage- 
ment Assistance  staff  are  unable  to  function 
effectively.  And  many  Government  agencies — 
notably  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration— have  been  following  SBA's  lead  with 
considerable  fervor,  by  taking  the  Initiative 
to  recommend  8(a)  treatment  of  more  and 
more  of  their  contracts. 

Even  more  distressingly,  the  prociu'ement 
dollars  expended  on  8(a)  contracts  are  not 
new  fimds.  They  are  primarily  taken  from 
the  small  business  set-aside  program,  at  the 
expense  of  nonminority  smaller  firms.  Re- 
sult: one  small  business  advances  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Net  gain  to  small  business 
as  a  whole:  nil. 

To  illustrate  this  mushrooming  8(a)  ac- 
tivity, consider  the  following  statistics: 


Ftxal  year 

Namber  of 
((a)  contracts 

8(a)  dollars 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972  (Ut  8  monthsX. 

1972  (12  months  goal) 

1973  (goal)                    -  - 

8 

29 

199. 

811 

660 

1.600 

.  .               2,500 

m  03.000 

8. 840. 000 

22.520,000 

66,120,000 

51,000,000 

100, 000, 000 

175,000,000 

Thus,  from  1968  to  1973,  the  8(a)  contracts 
will  have  increased  over  300  times  in  number 
and  more  than  16  times  in  dollar  volume — 
virtually  all  of  it  diverted  from  small-btisl- 
ness  set-asides. 

Minority  assistance  was  conceived  as  seed 
money  to  help  new  enterprises  get  started. 
Instead,  the  funds  have  been  repeatedly  fun- 
neled  as  subsidies  to  a  handful  of  companies 
long  after  they  should  have  made  way  for 
other,  newer  ventures.  Of  the  582  companies 
receiving  8(a)  contracts  1968-1971,  10  firms 
have  received  $31,000,000. — nearly  29%  of  the 
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total  contract  fiinds — and  a  single  company 
lias  been  avrarded  $9,500,000,  almost  9%  I 

Similarly,  the  general  economic  slowdown 
of  the  past  2  years  has  caused  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions  to  restrict  their 
lending  to  ever  fewer  and  "safer"  products 
and  management,  particularly  In  the  bio- 
technology field.  In  such  times  SBA  should 
be  providing  locm  guaranty  funds  to  fill  this 
gap,  as  it  has  In  the  past.  Instead,  it  has 
favored  minority  companies  to  the  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  others.  Because  of  this  approach, 
small  businesses  in  general  will  continue  to 
encounter  difficulty  In  obtaining  secondary 
financing,  despite  help  from  Congress  via 
P.L.  92-213,  empowering  SBA  to  guarantee 
the  loans  and  debentures  of  all  SBICs. 

SBA's  lack  of  personnel  and  narrowly 
focused  emphasis  means  that  the  agency  is 
doing  little  more  than  servicing  Its  borrowers 
and  its  programs  geared  to  minority  busi- 
nesses. Both  of  these  activities  primarily  help 
new  businesses  in  their  early,  formative 
stages.  Older  small  businesses  have  different 
needs  and  problems  as  they  reach  higher 
levels  of  maturity.  Such  companies,  having 
emerged  as  competitive  factors  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, should  also  be  assisted  by  SBA.  But 
as  its  Procurement  and  Management  Assist- 
ance program  dwindles,  SBA  Is  becoming  un- 
able to  provide  the  badly  needed  expertise. 
So,  ironically,  the  minority  enterprises  will 
eventually  suffer  along  with  everyone  else. 

Unless  remedial  action  is  taken  promptly, 
we  foresee  that  the  Government's  assistance 
to  small  business  will  be  more  imagined  than 
real,  and  that  there  will  be  a  contmuing  de- 
cline in  small  business  opportunities  to  do 
business  with  the  Government. 

SBANE's  Rx 
SBANE  strongly  recommends  the  follow- 
ing corrective  measures: 

1.  The  SBA's  8(a)  program  should  become 
a  separate  department  within  the  SBA  with 
proper  manpower  of  its  own. 

2.  Guidelines  should  be  established  by 
Congress  to  define  the  amount  of  set-aside 
and  loan  guaranty  funds  which  SBA  can  di- 
vert to  8(a)  subcontractors. 

3.  The  SBA's  procurement  experts  should 
be  re-allocated  to  its  overall  procurement 
program  where  they  were  originally  assigned 
and  where  they  have  the  training  and  experi- 
ence to  provide  Invaluable  assistance. 

4.  The  small  business  specialists  currently 
serving  the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (see  SBANE's  proposal  on  Proctire- 
ment). 

5.  Congress  should  take  a  serious  look  at 
SBA's  requests  for  Increased  funds  and  man- 
power. 

rV — SB.\NE  1972  PROPOSAL  TOR  RESS-UICH  & 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sbane  endorses,  with  certain  reservations, 
three  proposals  made  In  the  President's  Mes- 
sage ou  Science  and  TechncJogy.  These  in- 
clude : 

( 1 )  The  new  Experimental  R&D  Technol- 
ogy Incentives  Program. 

(2)  A  revltallzatlon  of  the  role  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Corporation,  and 
a  lengthening  of  the  time  for  certain  small 
business  tax  Incentives. 

(3)  Realistic  attitudes  on  patent  rights. 

President's  message  on  science  and 
technology 

The  New  England  economy  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  Its  small,  high  technology 
companies  for  much  of  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity since  World  War  II.  During  the  past 
few  years  defense  and  aerospace  cutbacks 
have  severely  affected  this  segment  of  otir 
economy  and  resulted  in  widespread  profes- 
sional unemployment.  Alternative  opportu- 
nities to  redirect  our  technological  resources 
have  been  grossly  insufficient.  Finally,  In  the 
1973  Federal  Budget  and  the  President's  re- 
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cent  Message  to  Congress  on  Science  and 
Technology,  we  see  some  Indication  of  posi- 
tive steps  that  could  benefit  our  floundering 
high  technology  businesses. 

Over  the  past  three  decades  govemment- 
8p<Hisored  research  In  military  and  aerospace 
have  produced  the  most  sc^hlsticated  de- 
fense capabllty  In  the  world  and  have  al- 
lowed us  to  be  the  first  nation  to  send  men 
to  the  moon.  However,  the  Government  has 
assumed  that  research  and  development  di- 
rected toward  domestic  needs  would  take 
care  of  Itself  in  a  free  enterprise  economy.  We 
are  now  finally  becoming  aware  that  the 
normal  economic  incentives  are  frequently 
Insufficient  to  encourage  Industry  to  Increase 
productivity  and  to  meet  societal  needs. 

NSF-NBS  experimental  incentives  programs 
The  1973  Federal  Budget  contains  $40  mil- 
lion for  a  new  progrsun  to  provide  incentives 
for  non-Federal  Investment  In  research  and 
development.  The  program  is  to  be  admin- 
istered jointly  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
with  the  lion's  share  of  the  money  going  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  NBS 
part  Is  called  the  Experimental  Technology 
Incentives  Program  and  NSF  calls  it  the 
Experimental  R&D  Incentives  Program.  The 
objective  of  this  program  is  "to  experiment 
with  incentives  for  increasing  non-federal 
Investments  in  R&D  and  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  speed  of  conversion  of  R&D 
to  new  or  improved  products,  processes,  and 
services  which  contribute  to  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  life,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, economic  growth,  productivity,  and 
foreign  trade."  We  heartily  support  these 
objectives  and  most  of  the  suggested  mech- 
anisms for  achieving  them. 

However,  this  program  represents  the  only 
budgetary  outgrowth  of  a  major  effort  con- 
ducted last  fall  and  winter  by  the  White 
House  staff  to  redirect  our  technologlCEl 
capabilities  to  address  civilian  needs.  The 
public  had  been  led  to  expect  funding  In  ths 
billions  for  clvlIlan-orlented  new  techno- 
logical Initiatives,  but  only  $40  million  ap- 
pears In  the  budget.  Not  only  were  many 
other  sound  programs  dropped  from  con- 
sideration, but  also  the  $40  million  to  pro- 
vide new  Incentives  to  Industry  is  grossly 
luEMlequate  for  the  scope  of  this  program. 
The  $40  million  budget  for  this  program 
looks  even  more  Insignificant  when  one  rec- 
ognizes that 

(1)  most  of  the  funding  Is  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation  which  both 
traditionally  and  by  program  design  will  be 
contracting  principally  with  universities, 
and 

(2)  the  budgetary  figure  Is  a  proposed 
allocation,  not  an  expenditure. 

Thus,  assuming  an  aversige  three-year  con- 
tract, the  total  expenditures,  including  both 
administration  and  contracting  with  Indus- 
try at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
will  be  less  than  $5  million  In  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  hoopla  for 
such  small  funding.  We  suspect  that  the 
public  relations  cost  of  this  program  to  the 
taxpayer  exceeds  the  funding  available  to 
industry. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  the  program  Is 
directed  toward  finding  incentives  for  non- 
Federal  funding  of  R&D;  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral contribution  for  fiscal  1973  is  clearly 
inadequate.  An  explanation  for  NBS's  em- 
phasis on  non-Federal  funding  Is  that  "In- 
dustry's willingness  to  Invest  Is  the  best 
assurance  that  the  opportunity  has  realistic 
commercial  applications."  Most  businessmen 
do  not  make  Investment  decisions  based  on 
whether  there  are  realistic  commercial  appli- 
cations" Most  businessmen  do  not  make 
Investment  decisions  based  on  whether  there 
are  realistic  commercial  applications,  btit 
rather  on  whether  they  can  get  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  Investment.  They  consider 
factors  such  as  risk,  lack  of  a  proprietary 
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position,  capital  requirements,  and  difficul- 
ties in  penetrating  the  market.  We  beUeve 
that  the  emphasla  on  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions may  seriously  restrict  the  utility  of 
this  program  as  a  means  for  making  Amer- 
ican Industry  more  productive. 

Investment  and  tax  incentive* 
In  the  President's  Message  to  Congress  on 
Science  and  Technology  he  also  proposes 
Investment  and  tax  incentives  that  SBANE 
actively  supports.  Over  a  decade  ago,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  permitting  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  loan  money  to  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporations  (SBIC). 
However,  the  upper  limit  of  $10  million  of 
outstanding  loans  was  soon  reached,  and  the 
limit  was  not  subsequently  Increased,  thus 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  this  A.ct.  The 
President  has  now  recommended  that  the 
upper  limit  be  increased  to  $20  million  and 
that  the  ratio  of  this  Government  support 
to  an  SBICs  equity  be  increased  In  order  to 
encourage  Investment  in  high  technology 
and  processes.  We  feel  that  this  Is  a  sound 
approach  to  encouraging  new  ventures,  but 
that  $10  million  additional  funding  can 
only  be  considered  an  interim  amount.  We 
also  supjKjrt  the  following  proposals: 

(1)  Extension  of  eligibility  to  exercise 
q\ialifled  stock  options  from  five  years  to 
eight  or  ten  years. 

(2)  Reduction  of  the  holding  period  of 
non-registered  stock  from  three  years  to 
one  year,  and 

(3)  Extension  of  tax-loss  carry-forwards 
from  five   years  to  ten   years. 

We  hope  the  legislative  process  can  move 
fast  enough  to  see  these  proposals  become 
law  before  the  end  of  1972. 

Liberalized  patents  policy 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  the 
President  also  Indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment patent  policy  toward  private  use  of 
Government-owned  patents  Is  being  liber- 
alized, so  that  exclusive  licenses  will  some- 
times be  granted  to  private  firms.  This  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  we 
only  hojjC  that  the  intent  will  not  be 
thwarted  by  bureaucratic  conservatism.  In 
general,  the  small  business  man  Is  extremely 
reluctant  to  be  the  first  to  develop  and  ex- 
ploit new  technologies  unless  he  has  a  pro- 
tected proprietary  position.  If  he  does  not 
have  patent  protection  or  prc^rietary 
"know-how",  he  recognizes  that.  If  the  mar- 
ket proves  to  be  good,  the  giant  company 
with  tremendous  marketing  and  manufac- 
turing resources  vrtll  Jump  In  and  easily 
undercut  his  business.  We  feel  that  not  only 
with  Government-owned  patents,  but  also 
with  all  Government-Industrial  contracting, 
the  Government  should  decide  on  patent 
rights  based  on  what  will  best  allow  the 
effective  exploitation  of  the  Invention  rather 
than  what  will  best  preserve  the  Govern- 
ment's rights. 

In  summary,  sound  and  creative  new  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  R&D  in  private  enter- 
prise are  before  the  Congress  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  funding  levels  requested  are  un- 
reallstlcally  low,  and  certain  parts  of  these 
programs  shovUd  be  changed  or  reoriented. 
We  now  urge  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  convert  their  words  Into 
meaningful  action. 

V — SBANE  1972  PROPOSAL  FOR  TAXATION 

SBANE  calls  for  favorable  action  on  the 
Blble-Evlns  Tax  Bill  (3.  1615  and  HJl.  7692), 
especially  Its  provisions  for  additional  first- 
year  depreciation,  for  equalized  treatment 
of  fringe  t)enefits,  and  for  operating  loss 
carryovers  for  electing  small  business  cor- 
porations. It  urges  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act  as  a  first  step  toward  tax 
simplification,  via  a  uniform  method  of  state 
taxation.  We  also  support  S.  544  in  part.  In- 
sofar as  It  would  extend  the  availability  of 
deductions  for  net  iterating  losses  to  10 
years.  SBANE  recommends  creaUon  of  the 
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post  of  small  business  analyst  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  ensure  that  the  small 
businessman's  viewpoint  will  be  considered. 
We  also  pn^ose  that  small  corporations  be 
offered  a  special  status  to  help  them  avoid 
double  taxation. 

Bible-Evins  bill 

Senate  BiU  1615.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  is  a  comprehensive  plan  for  tax 
reform  and  simplification.  It  encompasses  a 
total  package  of  meaningful  change  which 
will  give  significant  tax  Incentives  to  small 
business  without  creating  serious  adverse 
revenue  effects. 

In  the  past  we  have  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  number  of  Senator  Bible's  pro- 
posals. We  are  gratified  that  some  of  the 
more  Important  proposals,  such  as  the  res- 
toration of  the  Investment  credit  and  adop- 
tion of  the  ADR  depreciation  system,  have 
been  Implemented. 
Increased  additional  first-year  depreciation 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
smaller  business  Is  the  abUlty  to  generate 
the  necessary  capital  fimds  for  expansion. 
For  this  reason  SBANE  supports  the  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  amount  of  additional 
first-year  depreciation  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000. 

Equalized  fringe  benefit  treatment 

Recent  taxation  legislation  has  resulted 
m  a  major  disparity  between  the  fringe  ben- 
efits afforded  the  employees  of  unincorpo- 
rated businesses  and  electing  small  business 
corporations  vls-a-vls  the  employees  of  large 
corporations.  A  ceiling  of  $2,500  has  been 
placed  on  the  amount  that  can  be  taken. 
Senate  Bill  1615  proposes  equalized  treat- 
ment of  fringe  benefits  and  SBANE  urges  Its 
enactnaent. 

SBANE's  sliding  scale  surtax  exemption 

SBANE  does  not  favor  Senator  Bible's  pro- 
posal for  adjusting  normal  corporate  tax 
rates  so  as  to  shift  a  larger  portion  of  the 
burden  to  large  companies.  Instead,  we 
again  call  for  the  enactment  of  our  proposed 
sliding  scale  surtax  exemption.  Under  the 
SBANE  plan  there  would  be  a  basic  $50,000 
exemption  from  the  present  surtax  for  cor- 
porations with  earnings  of  $50,000  or  less. 
This  exemption  would  gradually  be  reduced 
to  the  current  level  of  $25,000.  for  companies 
having  taxable  Incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
SBANE's  plan  offers  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding meaningful  tax  reductions  for  smaller 
businesses  without  significantly  increasing 
the  tax  of  larger  corporations. 

The  Bible-Evlns  bill  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  that  only  conform  the  tax 
treatment  of  similar  Items  between  corpo- 
rations, electing  small  business  corporations, 
and  partnerships.  Of  these,  the  most  signif- 
icant and  worthy  of  support  allows  for  the 
carryover  of  unused  operating  losses  of  elect- 
ing small  business  corporations.  This  pro- 
posal has  considerable  merit.  In  the  past, 
shareholders  of  these  corporations  have  not 
been  allowed  to  utilize  operating  losses  In 
excess  of  basis.  In  subsequent  periods  when 
the  shareholder  had  positive  basis,  the  un- 
used losses  were  not  available  for  deduction. 
This  Is  contrary  to  the  rules  which  apply  to 
partnerships,  where  a  current  deduction  Is  al- 
lowed for  any  unused  operating  loss  not 
claimed  in  prior  years  due  to  Insufficient 
basis. 

Interstate  Taxation  Act 

SBANE  strongly  supports  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act.  designed  to  provide 
a  uniform  method  of  state  taxation  as  a 
first  step  toward  tax  simplification.  This  leg- 
islation would  have  a  decided,  positive  effect 
In  encouraging  interstate  commerce,  in  that 
it  would  remove  the  single  largest  roadblock 
facing  small  businesses  wishing  to  engage 
in  such  commerce.  As  things  stand  now. 
small  businesses  encounter  a  virtual  Jungle 
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of  uncertainty  In  determining  If  they  are 
indeed  subject  to  state  tax,  and  if  so,  in 
computing  the  tax.  A  single  example  Illus- 
trates the  almost  Incredible  nature  of  the 
problem:  due  to  varying  methods  for  de- 
termining taxable  property,  it  Is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  aggregate  of  the  allocation  fac- 
tors for  all  the  states  in  which  a  corporation 
does  business  to  total  more  than  lOOrc:  ac- 
cordingly, many  corporations  actually  pay 
state  taxes  on  more  than  their  entire  In- 
come or  capital!  The  Interstate  Taxation  Act 
would  help  put  a  stop  to  situations  such  as 
this.  In  prior  years  this  bill  has  passed  the 
House,  only  to  die  In  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Our  Association  feels  that  it  deserves 
to  be  reported  out  of  committee  and  enacted 
Into  law. 

The  paperwork  flood 

A  related  problem  is  the  proliferation  of 
federally    required    tax    forms.    We    are    all 
literally  buried  in  piles  of  paper.  Each  at- 
tempt at  simplification  of  paper  flow  seems 
to  result  in  the  addition  of  a  simple  new 
form  to  cure  the  ills.  This  form,  although  in- 
tended to  help.  Is  usually  added  to  the  al- 
ready existing  forms  and  actually  Increases 
paper  work!  In  time  the  simplified  form  be- 
comes more  and  more  complex  until  some- 
one comes  along  with  a  further  simplifica- 
tion  idea  and   the  cycle  resumes.   Senator 
Mclntjrre  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  serious  burden.  SBANE 
has  participated  in  those  hearings  because 
we  have  seen  new  businesses  drowning  in  a 
flood   of   paper    requirements   that   severely 
Interferes  with  the  drive   toward  becoming 
a  healthy  small  business.  We  hope  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  recognize  that  the  best 
approach  to  resolving  this  mounting  prob- 
lem is  to  examine  the  necessity,  rather  than 
the  mere  utility,  of  every  Government  form. 
10  year  loss  carryover 
The   Administration's  small  business  tax 
relief  bUl   (S.  544)   strikes  us  as  being  "too 
little,  too  late."  However,  we  re-emphaaizo 
our  strong  support  for  Its  proposal  to  ex- 
tend from  5  to  10  years  the  period  during 
which  a  net  operating  loss  can  be  carried 
forward  by  incUvtduals  and  by  small  busi- 
ness corporations.  The  present  6-year  limit 
is  exceedingly  unfair  to  certain  small  com- 
panies. As  an  example,  we  cite  the  plight  of 
small  technical  products  firms,  formed  In  the 
mid  1960s.  Typically,  such  enterprises  <>xpe- 
rlenced  several  years  of  losses  while  becoming 
established.  Then  they  encountered  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  of   1970-1971,   which   par- 
ticularly affected  sales  of  capital  equipment. 
As  conditions  began  to  improve  in  late  1971 
and  early   1972,   these   companies  began   to 
realize    profits,   only   to   find   that   they  no 
longer  have  a  loss  carryover  deduction  from 
their   start-up   years.   Congress   should  rec- 
ognize their  plight  and  extend  this  needed 
relief. 

Small  business  tax  analyst 

Although  many  believe  that  America's 
economy  Is  dominated  by  large  national  and 
multi-national  industrial  companies,  the  fact 
is  that  without  the  small  businessman  our 
economy  would  not  provide  the  average  Amer- 
ican with  the  life  style  we  all  so  eagerly 
strive  for.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  abil- 
ity of  big  business  to  make  Its  position 
known  to  government.  By  contrast.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  small  businessman 
to  have  his  thoughts  and  desires  heard.  We 
believe  that  the  small  businessman  can  be 
given  an  effective  voice  in  the  councils  of 
government  by  establishing  the  position  of 
Small  Business  Tax  Analyst  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  main  function  of  such  an 
official  would  be  to  review  tax  legislation 
and  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  small 
business,  and  to  articulate  that  point  of  view 
In  the  day-to-day  workings  of  the  Treasury. 
We  emphatically  endorse  this  feature  of  the 
Bible-Evlns  bUl. 
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Double  taxation 


SBANE  proposes  the  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  enable  a  small  biislness  to 
elect  to  be  treated  as  a  regulated  small  busi- 
ness corporation,  which  would  be  defined  as 
any  domestic  corporation  (other  than  a  per- 
sonal holding  company)  whose  stock  was 
owned  at  least  90  Si  by  individuals,  with  net 
assets  of  91,000,000.  or  less  determined  as  of 
the  end  of  the  prior  year.  An  electing  reg- 
ulated small  business  corporation  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation  of  its  income  so  long 
as  at  least  90  <r  of  Its  taxable  Income  was 
distributed  to  its  shareholders  during  the 
current  year  or  before  the  filing  date  of  Its 
Federal  income  tax  return.  The  taxable  in- 
come of  a  regulated  small  business  corpora- 
tion would  be  computed  in  the  normal  man- 
ner except  for  the  elimination  of  the 
dividends  received  deduction  for  nonaf- 
filated  corporations. 

SBANE  urges  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  negate  the  stifling  effects  of  double 
taxation  on  small  businesses.  This  classifica- 
tion of  corporations  would  further  the  con- 
gressional intent  demonstrated  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Subchapter  Selection.  There 
are  many  small  business  corporations  which 
do  not  qualify  for  Subchapter  S  status  or 
whose  stockholders  do  not  need  or  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  loss  deductions  be- 
cause of  their  small  original  investment  in 
the  corporation.  By  electing  to  be  treated 
as  a  regulated  small  business  corporation, 
the  stockholders  would  be  taxed  on  the  tax- 
able income  of  the  corporation  after  deduc- 
tion of  net  operating  loss  carryovers.  Since 
this  proposal  reduces  the  present  incentive 
to  maximize  corporate  compensation  and 
other  related  deductions,  we  believe  it  would 
provide  the  further  advantage  of  reducing 
controversies  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  disc  program 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  taxation 
without  expressing  our  appreciation  to  Con- 
gress for  its  wisdom  in  enacting  the  export 
tax  deferral  program.  By  means  of  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations,  many  small 
companies  can  now  gain  entry  to  foreign 
markets  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
closed  to  them. 
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H.R  15045 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prompt  resolution 
of  certain  disputes  relating  to  Government 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
determination  of  a  dispute  concerning  a 
question  of  fact  arising  under  a  contract  be- 
tween a  contractor  and  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  involving 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $60,000  shall  be 
made  by  the  contracting  officer  or  procuring 
agent  of  that  department  or  agency  who  Is 
responsible  for  that  contract  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  60  day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  notification  by  the  contractor 
of  the  dispute,  unless  such  period  is  extended 
at  the  request  of  the  contractor. 

Sec.  2.  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  es- 
tablish regional  small  contract  claims  divi- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  of 
that  department  or  agency  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  final  decision  of  a  contracting  offl- 
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cer  or  procuring  agent  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

Snc.  3.  (a)  Any  small  contract  claims  divi- 
sion established  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules  of 
procedure: 

(1)  Parties  In  any  dispute  before  a  small 
contract  claims  division  shall  be  represented 
by  their  employees  who  are  involved  In  the 
administration  or  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. 

(2)  The  parties  may  not  be  required  to  file 
formal  pleadings. 

(3)  No  procedure  for  the  discovery  or  pro- 
duction of  evidence  other  than  a  hearing 
shall  be  utilized  by  any  small  contract  claims 
division. 

(4)  All  hearings  and  other  proceedings  of 
any  small  contract  claims  division  shall  be 
Informal  and  not  subject  to  technical  rules 
of  evidence. 

(6)  A  small  contract  claims  division  must 
decide  each  dispute  not  later  than  30  days 
following  the  conclusion  of  hearings  with 
respect  to  any  dispute. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
procedures  of  small  contract  claims  divi- 
sions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  the  prompt  and  informal  resolution 
of  small  contract  claims  disputes. 


THE  RECLAMATION  LANDS 
AUTHORITY  ACT 


HON  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

OF    OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, I,  along  with  Senator  Bayh, 
Senator  Cranston,  and  Senator  Hart, 
introduced  legislation  known  as  "the 
Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act,"  S. 
2863.  Recently,  in  order  to  collect  in- 
formation concerning  land  monopoly  in 
America,  I  held  a  public  hearing  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  the  subject  of  land 
and  resource  monopoly. 

The  testimony  given  at  this  hearing 
reveals  a  great  deal  about  the  scandalous 
situation  our  Government  has  allowed 
to  develop  in  the  area  of  land  monopoly, 
particularly  in  the  federally  irrigated 
agricultural  lands  of  California.  It  is  an 
outrage  that  our  Government  has  failed 
to  vigorously  enforce  that  very  important 
piece  of  legislation:  "The  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902,"  which  stip- 
ulates that  landowners  can  receive  fed- 
erally subsidized  water  for  farms  of  160 
acres  or  less,  provided  they  hve  on,  or 
very  near  their  land.  The  1902  law  was 
strengthened  by  amendments  in  1926 
which  provide  that  any  federally  irri- 
gated holdings  in  excess  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  had  to  be  sold  within  10  years 
at  preirrigation  prices.  This  legislation 
was  enacted  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting land  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy  few.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  signed  the  1902  act  into 
law,  was  to  protect  the  small  farmer  and 
encourage  the  use  of  federally  irrigated 
land  by  as  many  people  as  possible. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  seen  an  in- 
tolerable concentration  of  these  federal- 
ly irrigated  lands  at  the  great  expense 
ol  the  small  farmers  driven  off  the  land; 
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the  urban  areas  of  America  which  have 
beei  forced  to  absorb  the  millions  mi- 
grating there:  and.  the  American  tax- 
payer who  has  ha4  to  pay  billions  to 
alleviate  the  poor  social  conditions 
caused  by  the  urban  crush,  as  well  as 
pay  additional  billions  in  subsidies. 

Attempts  to  enforce  the  1902  law 
through  court  suits  initiated  by  the 
Johnson  administration  have  been  vir- 
tually ignored  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration. I  am  aware.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  recait  decision  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  appeal  an  adverse  decision 
of  the  Government's  case  in  the  United 
States  against  the  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Co. 
suit.  While  I  applaud  this  decision,  it  is  a 
little  like  running  only  half  of  the  race. 
The  Justice  Department  declined  to  ap- 
peal an  earlier  case  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley of  California  when  they  lost  a  suit  to 
enforce  the  160-acre  limitation.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  about  the 
int«itlons  and  motivations  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  that  matter,  they  need 
only  to  refer  to  a  letter  from  Solicitor 
General  Griswold  where  he  stated  that, 
"we  should  not  win"  the  case.  Addition- 
ally, the  Justice  Department  has  failed 
to  file  a  suit  against  the  landowner  giants 
concerning  the  residency  requirements 
of  the  1902  Land  Reclamation  Act.  They 
have,  by  neglect,  left  the  job  of  enforcing 
this  portion  of  the  law  to  a  private  citi- 
zen in  California.  Mr.  Ben  YeUen,  who 
filed  a  suit  agEiinst  the  Government,  spe- 
cifically the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
force  the  Government  to  enforce  the  res- 
idency portion  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  submit  the  tes- 
timony given  at  the  public  hearings  in 
Los  Angeles.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  testimony  and  urge 
their  inquiry  into  this  situation.  I  believe 
they  will  recognize,  as  I  and  others  have, 
that  this  situation  is  growing  steadily 
worse — ^it  is  not  getting  better  and  it  is 
not  even  remaining  static. 

Given  the  administration's  failure  to 
adequately  protect  the  American  small 
landowner  and  farmer  with  the  laws 
they  have,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  move 
quickly  and  forcefully  to  make  this  Gov- 
ernment active  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Passage  of  "the  Reclamation 
Lands  Authority  Act"  will  be  a  step  in 
this  direction.  This  legislation,  as  pro- 
posed, will  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  "excess"  land  at  pre- 
project  market  prices,  and  resell,  or 
release,  the  land  at  post  project  market 
prices. 

Before  entering  the  testimony  in  the 
Record,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  work 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Schuman,  formerly  of  my 
staff,  who  organized  the  hearing,  along 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dave  Weiman 
of  the  National  Coalition  for  Land  Re- 
form. Also  I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  Ruth 
Matthews  and  Mi-s.  Debbi  Duffy  of  my 
staff  who  have  spent  long  hours  tran- 
scribing and  preparing  the  testimony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered: 
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C^VNiNo   Statembmt   or   Sehatok   Fbed   R. 

HAlUS,  PUBLK  HBAXnra  ON  IiAMD  AND  RK- 
SOrnCX  MONOFOLT,  liOS  Angelzs,  Cauf., 
Makcb.  9,  1872 

I  have  come  to  California  today  to  hold  an 
open  public  bearing  on  the  Issues  of  land 
and  resource  monopoly.  The  hearing  will  be 
transcribed,  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  presented  to  the  relevant  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress.  Since  California  Is 
a  Presidential  primary  state,  we  hope  that 
these  hearings  may  cause  the  issues  Involved 
to  become  issues  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  free  enterprise  system,  an 
economy  which  provides  opportunities  for 
men  and  women  to  earn  a  decent  living 
through  hard  work,  and  a  political  system 
which  protects  the  Interests  of  the  public. 
Instead,  we  more  and  more  have  a  system 
In  which  concentrated  economic  power  has 
become  concentrated  political  power,  in 
which  the  rich  receive  both  profits  and  sub- 
sidies, while  working  men  and  women  pay 
the  bUls. 

If  the  federal  government  would  move  ag- 
gressively against  monopoly  power,  prices 
would  fall  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  With 
real  market  pressures,  our  economy  would 
move  toward  full  employment  and  price 
stability  without  the  inordinate  government 
controls  we  now  have. 

But  the  government  does  not  move  against 
monopolies  because  the  government  is,  in  a 
real  sense,  under  the  influence  of  monopolies. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  recent  decision 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  drop  its  anti- 
trust suit  against  ITT.  Though  this  is  the  ex- 
ample now  in  the  news,  it  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  It  is  a  part  of  a  consistent  pattern. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  types  of  monop- 
oly, but  today  in  California  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  a  special  kind  of  monopoly, 

Winston  Churchill  once  said:  "Land  mo- 
nopoly is  not  the  only  monopoly,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  greatest  monopoly.  It  is  a  perpetual 
monopoly  and  it  is  the  mother  of  all  other 
forms  of  monopoly." 

Nineteen  large  corporations  now  own  about 
35  percent  of  California's  timberland,  and 
29  large  corporations  own  about  21  percent 
of  California's  cropland.  Forty-five  giant 
corporations  own  more  than  3.7  million  acres 
of  farmland.  This  means  that  a  miniscule 
percentage  of  the  people  of  California  control 
nearly  half  the  harvested  cropland  in  the 
state.  Actually,  many  of  the  corporations 
that  were  included  in  this  stirvey  are  not 
even  based  in  California.  They  are  part  of 
huge  conglomerates  that  are  headquartered 
in  New  York,  Texas  and  other  states. 

These  statewide  figures,  as  shocking  as 
they  are,  do  not  convey  the  fuU  impact  of 
land  moncqx>Iy  in  particular  local  areas.  In 
Kings  County,  for  example,  a  single  com- 
pany— the  J.  O.  Bos  well  Company — owns 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  land.  In  Kern 
County,  three  giant  companies — Tenneco, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  and  the  Tejon 
Ranch,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Times — own  nearly  half  the  land.  Many 
of  these  companies  receive  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  federal  subsidies  and  tax  breaks,  while 
thousands  of  landless  residents  of  these  coun- 
ties are  unemployed  and  impoverished. 

Closely  associated  with  monopolization  of 
land  is  monopolization  of  water.  Because  of 
the  state's  dry  climate,  most  land  in  Cali- 
fornia has  little  value  unless  it  is  irrigated 
or  receives  water  for  residential  and  indus- 
trial use.  The  state  and  federal  governments 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  building  dams 
and  canals  to  bring  water  to  land  that  would 
otherwise  be  arid  and  worthless.  Who  gets  the 
benefit  of  these  water  deliveries  that  the  tax- 
payers so  generously  subsidize?  Once  again. 
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it  is  primarily  «  handful  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  individuals. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  bring  an  end  to  land 
and  water  monopoly,  and  to  the  invasion  of 
agriculture  by  large  absentee  corporations. 
The  corporate  domination  of  rural  America 
contributes  to  the  exploitation  of  rural  labor: 
to  the  denial  of  opportunity  for  young  people 
and  poor  people  to  get  a  start  In  agriculture: 
to  the  overriding  of  our  cities  and  the  deg- 
redatlon  of  oxir  evironnvent. 

These  problems  are  particularly  acute  in 
California,  but  I  have  seen  them  elsewhere — 
in  Appalachla,  where  absentee-owned  coal 
companies  are  destroying  the  landscape  and 
siphoning  wealth  out  of  the  area:  in  the 
South,  where  giant  paper  companies  have 
nuule  virtual  peons  out  of  black  and  white 
woodcutters,  in  the  Midwest,  where  vertical 
integration  of  the  poultry  and  livestock  In- 
dustries has  reduced  once  proud  and  inde- 
pendent farmers  to  the  statute  of  helpless 
cogs  in  a  corporate  hierarchy. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  democracy  and 
a  healthy  economy,  we  must  begin  right  now 
to  redistribute  income  and  redistribute  pow- 
er. We  must  break  tiie  corporate  strangle- 
hold over  otir  eoonomy  and  our  political  sys- 
tem. In  rural  areas,  we  must  develop  a  land 
policy  that  considers  people,  not  corporate 
profits,  as  its  highest  priority.  We  must  as- 
sure that  the  land  belongs  to  those  who  work 
and  live  on  it,  and  that  landholdings  are  of 
reasonable  size.  We  must  make  small-scale 
Xarmlng  economicaUy  viable  so  that  we  can 
stop  the  tragic  outmigration  from  rural 
America  to  our  already  overcrowded  cities. 
There  Is  a  related  issue  of  monopoly  that 
I  would  like  to  consider  today,  and  that  is 
the  monopolization  of  vital  natural  resources 
in  addition  to  land  and  water. 

California  has  been  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  resources  of  all  sorts:  vast  stretches 
of  timber,  enormous  deposits  of  oil,  a  great 
number  of  hydroelectric  power  sites,  and 
the  most  potentially  productive  sources  of 
geothermal  power  in  the  country. 

These  natural  resources  were  not  created 
by  the  efforts  of  any  one  man  or  group  of 
men;  they  were  here  even  before  man  arrived 
in  California.  Like  the  land  Itself,  these  nat- 
liral  resources  should  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people,  not  Just  a  privileged 
few. 

I  am  concerned  that  there  are  too  many 
layers  of  private  profit  between  the  people  of 
California  and  the  natural  resources  that 
properly  belong  to  them.  The  oU  companies, 
the  El  Paso  Natxiral  Gas  Company,  and  pri- 
vate utilities  such  as  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric, 
have  used  their  economic  and  political  power 
to  gain  control  of  the  people's  resources  and 
to  overcharge  the  public  for  use  of  its  own 
resources.  We  will  hear  testimony  today  de- 
scribing how  this  is  done,  and  how  this  prob- 
lem might  be  remedied. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that  this  Is  an 
election  year.  It  is  also  a  year  in  which  the 
California  primary  will  play  a  major  role  in 
determining  who  will  be  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President. 

I  think  that  each  of  the  candidates  who 
puts  his  name  before  the  people  of  California 
shoiild  give  frauk  and  unequivocal  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

What  can  be  done  to  redistribute  Income 
and  power  in  this  country? 

What  can  be  done  to  break  up  the  concen- 
trated ownership  of  land  In  California? 

What  can  be  done  to  enforce  the  federal 
law  which  says  that  no  water  shall  be  de- 
livered to  an  absentee  landowner  or  to  prop- 
erties in  excess  of  160  acres? 

What  can  be  done  to  control  the  profits 
of  giant  resource  companies  such  as  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas,  PG  &  E,  and  the  major  oil 
companies? 

These  are  vital  issues,  fundamental  to  real 
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ctaaoge  In  America.  Tbey  are  a  part  of  the 
New  Populism  which  can  turn  this  country 
around. 

Statimbnt  of  PETsa  Bahnes,  National  Coali- 
TioK  FOR  Lakd  Reform,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  testimony  today 
to  the  problem  of  land  monopoly  in  Califor- 
nia. I  would  like  to  proceed  both  in  a  critical 
way — describing  and  analyzing  the  prob- 
lem— and  in  a  constructive  way — suggesting 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  distribute  the 
land  more  equitably. 

It  might  be  beneficial  to  begin  by  looking 
tmefly  at  the  history  of  land  ownership  pat- 
terns in  California. 

California  has  never  been  a  state  in  which 
land  has  been  equitably  distributed.  In  this 
nspect  it  differs  sharply  from  the  Midwest 
and  New  England  states,  and  resembles  in 
many  ways  the  Southern  states. 

Concentration  of  land  ownership  began 
even  before  California  became  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  Spanish  and  then  the 
Mexican  governments  granted  vast  acreages 
of  California  land  to  a  few  hundred  favored 
Individuals.  After  California  joined  the 
Union,  most  of  the  Mexican  land  grants  soon 
fell  prey  to  wily  speculators  and  defrauders, 
who  either  bought  out  the  heirs  of  the 
grantees  or  forged  phony  title  papers  and 
bluffed  their  way  through  the  courts.  Sev- 
eral of  the  original  Spanish  land  grants  are 
embodied  in  giant  holdings  today — for  ex- 
ample, the  Irvine  Ranch  (88,000  acres  in 
Orange  County),  and  the  Tejon  Ranch 
<  about  300,000  acres  northeast  of  Los 
Angeles). 

Vast  landed  empires  continued  to  be  built 
In  California  throughout  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  For  some  reason  American  history 
books  are  filled  with  tales  about  the  robber 
barons  of  finance  and  industry — the  Rocke- 
fellers, Morgans,  Carnegles  and  Harriman»— 
but  almost  always  neglect  to  mention  the 
great  cattle  barons  of  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  latter 
breed  was  Henry  Miller,  a  German  Immigrant 
who  arrived  in  San  Francisco  with  six  dollars 
In  his  pocket  and  amassed  an  empire  of  14 
million  acres — about  three  times  the  size  of 
Belgium — before  he  died.  It  was  said  of 
Henry  Miller  that  he  could  ride  by  horseback 
from  Oregon  down  to  Arizona  and  sleep 
every  night  on  his  own  land.  His  empire  dis- 
integrated after  his  death,  but  MlUer  and 
Lux,  Inc.  is  still  one  of  California's  largest 
landowners,  with  at  least  03,000  acres. 

On  a  par  with  Henry  Miller  in  deviousness 
and  ambition  was  the  team  of  James  Haggin 
and  Lloyd  Tevis,  a  pair  of  San  Francisco 
tycoons  who,  among  other  things,  had  inter- 
ests in  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Senator  George  Hearst's  mining  ventures. 
Their  empire  building  was  capped  in  1877 
by  a  masterfully  engineered  land-grab  that 
must  rank  among  the  classics  of  the  genre. 

Under  the  impetus  of  California's  Senator 
Sargent,  who  was  acting  on  behalf  of  Haggin 
and  TCvis,  Congress  in  1877  htirriedly  ap- 
proved a  land  giveaway  known  as  the  Desert 
Land  Act.  President  Grant  signed  it  in  the 
last  week  of  his  administration.  Under  the 
law,  lands  which  were  allegedly  worthless 
deserts  were  to  be  sold  at  $1.25  an  acre,  in 
640  acre  sections  to  any  Individual  who 
would  promise  to  provide  irrigation. 

Haggin  and  Tevis  had  their  eyes  on  a  big 
chunk  of  land  near  the  Kern  River  that  was 
hardly  worthless  desert,  but  which  qvialified 
under  the  terms  of  the  act.  They  also  had 
cronies  in  the  federal  Land  Office.  President 
Grant's  signature  on  the  Desert  Land  Act 
was  barely  dry  when  Haggin  and  Tevis  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  San  Francisco  Land  Offlce 
open  its  doors  on  Saturday,  March  31,  1877, 
exclusively  so  that  they  could  purchase  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  in  Kern  County 
by  hiring  vagabonds  to  enter  phony  claims 
for  640  acres  each. 
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Haggin  and  Tevis  were  able  to  acquire  title 
to  approximately  150  square  miles  of  Central 
Valley  land  before  anyone  else  in  California 
had  even  heard  of  the  Desert  Land  Act.  In  the 
process  they  dislodged  settlers  who  had  not 
yet  perfected  their  titles  under  old  laws  and 
who  were  caught  unawares  by  the  new  one. 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which  In  those 
days  was  a  fairly  populist  newspaper,  called 
the  whole  maneuver  an  "atrocious  villainy" 
and  demanded  return  of  the  stolen  lands.  A 
federal  Investigation  followed,  but  Haggin 
and  Tevis  emerged  triumphant. 

This  monumental  land  grab  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  would  be  of  little  interest  today 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Haggin  and 
Tevis'  vast  empire  is  still  with  us  in  slightly 
different  garb.  In  1890  Haggin  and  Tevis  in- 
corporated their  holdings  under  the  name  of 
the  Kern  County  Land  Company.  In  1936 
their  heirs  were  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
an  enormous  supply  of  oil  beneath  their  land, 
so  that  a  share  of  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany stock  worth  (33  in  1933  was  worth  92,680 
(after  splits)  in  1965,  and  had  paid  $1,883  In 
dividends.  In  1967,  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany was  bought  by  Tenneco,  a  Houston- 
based  conglomerate  that  is  one  of  the  main 
threats  to  small  farmers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  today. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Haggin  and 
Tevis  were  building  their  empire,  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  was  establishing  its 
stranglehold  over  the  state's  economy  and 
politics.  The  railroad's  lobbyists  were  success- 
ful In  persuading  Congress  not  only  to  direct- 
ly subsidize  construction  of  its  tracks,  but  to 
grant  it.  In  addition,  alternate  sections 
(square  mUes)  of  land  on  both  sides  of  its 
lines  for  a  width  of  20  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion. In  this  manner  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
its  subsidiaries  received  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment a  total  of  11,688.000  acres,  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  land  that  is  now  In  pri- 
vate ownership  in  California.  Over  the  course 
of  the  years  the  Southern  Pacific  has  sold 
much  of  that  land,  but  It  still  owns,  accord- 
ing to  the  Nader  report,  at  least  2.4  million 
acres,  which  is  slightly  more  than  three  times 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  A  large 
portion  of  this  land  is  located  along  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  it  has 
recently  benefitted  from  the  construction  of 
a  new  interstate  highway  (Route  5) ,  and  de- 
liveries of  subsidized  water  from  both  the 
federal  and  state  governments. 

To  sum  up  the  historical  background:  Cali- 
fornia never  was  a  state  where  the  Jefferson- 
Ian  vision  had  much  meaning.  It  began  as  a 
state  of  large  landholdings,  developed  as  a 
state  of  large  landholdings,  and  remains  a 
state  of  large  landholdings.  This  pattern  of 
concentrated  land  ownership  has  contributed 
to  the  great  disparities  of  Income  that  persist 
m  California,  and  to  a  long  history  of  racial 
exploitation;  first  native  Americans,  then 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  Asiem  Indians 
and  Mexicans  have  tolled  as  virtual  serfs  to 
the  big  landowning  masters. 

Callfomlans  did  not  always  passively  ac- 
cept this  heritage  of  land  monopoly.  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century  it  was  fought  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  McClatchy  newspa- 
pers, Henry  George  and  the  Grangers.  In  the 
Twentieth  Century  such  men  as  Upton  Sin- 
clair. Carey  McWllliams  and  Paul  Taylor  have 
led  the  fight.  At  one  point  Congress  was  per- 
suaded to  enact  a  law  specifically  designed  to 
break  up  land  monopoly  in  the  West — the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  But  this  law  has 
never  been  effectively  enforced — federal  water 
continues  to  be  delivered  to  landholdings  of 
vast  size — and  the  concentration  of  land  own- 
ership In  California  has.  If  anything.  In- 
creased In  recent  years. 

What  are  the  social  consequences  of  land 
monopoly?  Racial  exploitation  and  extreme 
rural  poverty  are,  as  I  have  mentioned,  two 
very  Important  ones.  Professor  Walter  Gold- 
schmidt,  who  conducted  the  famous  Arvln- 
Dlnuba  study  in  1946.  will  describe  sc»ne  of 
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the  consequences  to  rural  commiinltles.  An- 
other consequence  has  been  the  Inability  of 
large  numbers  of  willing  workers  to  find 
gainful  employment  in  rural  areas,  with  a 
consequent  outmigratlon  to  cities  that  are 
already  overcrowded.  A  further  consequence, 
as  the  recent  Nader  report  pointed  out,  has 
been  the  domination  of  the  political  process 
by  large  lauded  Interests.  This  has  not  only 
contributed  to  the  environmental  deteriora- 
tion of  California,  but  to  the  frequent  use 
of  government  money  and  power  to  further 
enrich  the  already  rich  and  powerful. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  some 
of  the  consequences  of  land  monopoly  is  to 
look  at  a  specific  example.  Let  me  brtefiy 
describe  the  situation  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley, an  area  that  is  far  from  the  worst  In 
California  In  terms  of  concentrated  land 
ownership. 

The  Imperial  Valley  lies  Just  north  of  the 
Mexican  border  and  covers  an  area  about  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  areas  in  the  world,  producing 
$260  million  annually  of  cotton,  sugar,  beets, 
lettuce,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 

The  Imperial  Valley  would  be  a  wasteland. 
Instead  of  a  grower's  paradise,  were  it  not 
for  water  brought  in  from  tbfi  Colorado 
River.  Originally,  efforts  were  made  by  pri- 
vate landowners  to  Irrigate  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley, but  these  efforts  were  not  very  success- 
ful. At  one  point  a  levee  broke  and  the  en- 
tire valley  was  fiooded — what  is  now  the  Sal- 
ton  Sea  is  a  result  of  that  1906  mishap.  Even 
when  the  canals  were  worldng  properly  there 
were  several  problems:  first,  the  major  canal 
passed  through  Mexican  territory,  and  thus 
was  not  secure  from  political  cut-off;  and 
second,  without  a  dam  on  the  Colorado, 
there  could  not  be  a  steady  flow  of  water 
year-round. 

In  1926  the  Imperial  VaUey  landowners 
persuaded  the  federal  government  to  help 
them  out.  Congress  passed  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Act,  which  authorized  construction  of 
Hoover  Dam  and  the  All-American  Canal. 
The  difficulty,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  landowners,  was  that  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  feU  within  the  terms 
of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act.  This  meant 
that  no  water  could  be  delivered  to  any  sin- 
gle landowner  owning  more  than  160  acres, 
or  to  any  landowner  who  did  not  live  on  or 
near  his  land. 

At  this  point  the  political  muscle  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  landowners  came  into  play. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Herbert  Hoover's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  persuaded  to  sign 
a  letter  In  1933 — Just  days  before  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  took  over — expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  Imperial  Valley  was  exempt 
from  the  160-acre  limitation.  Wilbur  was 
persuaded  to  make  this  last-minute  ruling 
by  an  aide  who  shortly  thereafter  became  a 
paid  consultant  to  Imperial  Valley  growers. 
As  a  result  of  Wilbur's  letter  and  the  sub- 
sequent non-enforcement  of  the  1902  Rec- 
lamation Act,  more  than  half  the  Irrigated 
acreage  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is  today  held 
by  owners  of  more  than  160  acres,  and  two- 
thirds  of  it  by  absentees. 

These  privileged  landowners  receive  a  mul- 
titude of  unearned  subsidies.  First  Is  the 
water  subsidy.  Hoover  Dam,  completed  In 
1935,  cost  $175  million;  the  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  cost  $30  million.  Most  of  this  mam- 
moth investment  is  repaid  from  the  general 
treasury  and  by  hydroelectric  power  con- 
simiers  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  southern 
California  cities. 

Second  is  the  labor  subsidy.  Between  1952 
and  1964.  mUllons  of  braceros  toiled  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  at  wages  lower  than  any 
others  paid  in  America.  Today  thousands  of 
Mexicans  stream  across  the  border  each 
morning  with  permit  cards,  and  many  others 
enter  the  valley  Illegally.  Their  presence  Im- 
pedes the  effort  to  unionize  farmworkers  and 
keeps  field  wages  down  to  unconscionable 
levels. 
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Then  there's  the  agricultural  subsidy.  The 
same  federal  government  that  spends  mil- 
lions to  make  the  Imperial  Valley  fertile  also 
pays  millions  to  landowners  not  to  grow 
crops.  According  to  a  recent  article  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  500  large  growers  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  receive  some  $12  million  an- 
nually In  farm  subsidies,  while  10.000  land- 
less residents  of  the  valley  mvist  eke  out  an 
existence  on  welfare  payments  totalling  less 
than  $8  million. 

By  far  the  largest  windfall  Is  in  the  form 
of  land  appreciation.  Irrigated  land  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  Is  worth,  conservatively,  $700 
an  acre  more  than  the  same  land  would  be 
without  water.  A  landowner  with  2,000  acres 
thus  gets  a  $1.4  million  windfall  from  the 
federal  government,  merely  because  his  land 
Is  in  the  right  place. 

When  Stewart  Udall  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  an  effort  was  begun  to  enforce  the 
160-acre  limitation  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
The  big  landowners  fought  Udall  in  the 
courts,  and  last  January  received  a  favorable 
ruling  from  U.S.  District  Judge  Howard  B. 
Turrentlne  in  San  Diego.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration could  have  and  should  have  ap- 
pealed the  Turrentlne  decision  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary;  it  Is, 
after  all,  a  "law  and  order"  Administration. 
It  was  not  urged  not  to  appeal  the  decision 
by  Governor  Reagan,  Senator  Tunney  and 
other  friends  of  the  Imperial  Valley  grow- 
ers. Finally,  It  let  the  Turrentlne  decision 
stand. 

AtKJUt  three  months  ago  another  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge,  William  D.  Murray  of  Butte, 
Montana,  made  a  contrary  ruling  to  Tur- 
rentine's.  He  held,  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
Dr.  Ben  Yellen  and  others,  that  the  residency 
requirement  of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act  does 
m  fact  apply  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  If  Judge 
Murray's  decision  stands  or  is  upheld,  it  could 
result  in  a  redistribution  of  land  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  to  small  resident  farmers  and 
farmworkers.  The  Justice  Department  has  not 
yet  announced  its  position  on  this  partlcxilar 
case,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  will 
go  against  the  big  absentee  landowners. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Introduce  a 
memorandum  with  regard  to  this  particular 
case  submitted  by  Arthur  Brunwasser,  who 
is  an  attorney  in  San  Francisco  who  is  rep- 
resenting landless  residents  In  the  Imperial 
Valley.  Mr.  Brunwasser  makes  a  very  good 
analogy  between  this  Imperial  Valley  case  and 
the  ITT  case  which  Is  now  making  headlines. 
In  both  cases,  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  government  Initially  attempted  to  en- 
force anti-monopoly  laws  against  big  eco- 
nomic interests.  In  one  case.  It  was  the  Sher- 
man Act  they  tried  to  enforce  against  the 
ITT.  and  In  another  case  It  was  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  they  tried  to  enforce  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  government 
lost  the  Initial  decision  at  the  District  Court 
level  and  should  have  appealed  this  to  higher 
courts.  In  both  cases,  after  the  initial  District 
Court  decision  great  political  pressure,  and 
perhaps  some  Inducements  also,  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Nixon  Administration  not  to 
appeal  these  lower  court  decisions,  and  In 
both  Instances  the  Nixon  Administration  did 
not  appeal.  The  public  Interest  was  harmed 
and  the  big  special  Interests  were  not  broken 
up  up  as  they  should  have  been  and  the  pub- 
lic domain  was  In  effect  given  away. 

Senator  Harris.  That  memorandum  will  be 
made  a  part  of  our  record  at  the  end  of  your 
testimony. 

Peter  Barnes.  Thus  far  I  have  talked  a 
good  deal  about  unearned  wealth  accumu- 
lated by  land  monopolists  through  political 
and  economic  power.  The  Senator  is  quite 
familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  powerful  economic  Interests  fur- 
ther enrlchtag  themselves  through  Influence 
over  government  policies.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  testimony  by  emphasizing  that 
there  Is  another  very  vital  Issue  at  stake  in 
this  consideration  of  land  monopoly,   and 
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that  Is  the  kind  of  society  we  are  going  to 
have  in  rural  California  and  throughout 
rural  America. 

The  alternatives  are  clear-cut.  Are  we  to 
have  a  niral  America  that  Is  little  more  than 
a  colonial  hunting  ground  for  absentee  cor- 
porations to  exploit;  a  rural  America  that  is 
characterized  by  enormous  disparities  be- 
tween rich  and  poor;  a  rural  America  that 
is  steadily  losing  sons  to  the  ghettos  and 
barrios  of  our  cities?  Or  are  we  to  have  a 
rural  society  In  which  wealth  and  power  and 
opportunity  for  self-Improvement  are  equit- 
ably distributed.  In  which  working  men  and 
women  can  earn  a  decent  living,  close  to  the 
land,  without  being  exploited  and  without 
losing  control  over  their  own  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods? 

To  me  the  choice  Is  clear:  It  must  be  a 
rural  society  which  is  economically  and  polit- 
ically democratic.  Yet  the  policies  of  both 
the  federal  and  our  state  government,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
operating  to  bring  about  Just  the  opposite. 
Water  subsidies,  crop  subsidies,  labor  pol- 
icies, tax  policies,  research  policies  at  land 
grant  colleges,  the  failure  to  enforce  antl- 
trvtst  laws  or  the  anti-monopoly  provisions 
of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act — all  of  these 
are  highly  adverse  to  the  building  of  a  demo- 
cratic rural  society. 

What  can  be  done  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
rural  society  I  have  been  talking  about? 
First,  we  mtist  preserve  what  is  best  in  rural 
society  today.  This  means  we  must  stop  the 
corporate  Invasion  of  agriculture,  and  help 
existing  family  farmers  to  survive.  Second, 
we  must  put  an  end  to  other  forms  of  cor- 
porate exploitations — for  example,  the  ex- 
ploitation by  paper  companies  of  woodcut- 
ters in  the  South.  Third,  we  must  enable 
more  people — particularly  farmworkers, 
sharecroppers,  woodcutters  and  miners — to 
earn  a  decent  living  from  the  land  and  its 
resources. 

To  accomplish  all  this  it  wUl  be  necessary 
to  change  a  broad  spectrum  of  government 
policies.  Tax  laws,  price  support  programs 
and  research  policies  should  be  changed  to 
favor  efficient  family  farm  units  and  worker- 
owned  cooperatives  rather  than  large  ab- 
sentee corporations.  Anti-trust  laws  and 
anti-monopoly  laws  must  be  enforced.  And — 
let  us  be  frank  about  It — land  will  have  to 
be  redistributed  from  those  who  own  too 
much  to  those  who  don't  own  any.  especially 
in  California  and  the  South.  In  other  coun- 
tries this  is  called  "land  reform.''  and  the 
United  States  government  has  ardently  pro- 
moted It. 

Clearly,  such  changes  will  take  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  to  bring  about,  but  we 
must  start  right  away.  Two  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  have  already  been  Introduced. 
One  is  the  Family  Farm  Act,  which  has  been 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Nelson, 
Harris,  Mondale,  Hughes  and  others.  The 
Family  Farm  Act  would  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  so  as  to  prohibit  vertically  integrated 
conglomerates  from  engaging  In  agriculture. 
Conglomerates  presently  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture would  have  to  divest  their  agricultural 
opei-atlons  over  a  five  year  period.  Perhaps 
the  act  could  be  expanded  to  specify  ways  in 
which  divestiture  would  take  place,  in  order 
to  Insure  that  one  big  corporation  doesn't 
simply  sell  to  another,  but  that  its  agricul- 
tural operations  are  in  fact  broken  up  and 
sold  to  Independent  family  farmers  and  farm- 
workers. 

The  second  important  piece  of  legislation 
is  the  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act, 
sponsored  In  the  Senate  by  Senators  Harris, 
Cranston  and  others,  and  in  the  House  by 
Congressmen  Waldle.  Dellums.  Kastenmeler 
and  others.  This  bill  would  authorize  the  fed- 
eral government  to  purchase  excess  landhold- 
ings in  federal  reclamation  areas,  and  re-sell 
them  to  resident  family  farmers  and  farm- 
workers. 
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In  addition  to  these  two  measures,  other 
important  changes  are  needed.  We  need  new 
tax  laws  that  don't  reward  speculators,  tax- 
loss  farmers  and  giant  conglomerates.  We 
should  eliminate  the  preferential  treatment 
for  capital  gains,  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
and  other  major  loopholes.  On  the  state  level, 
we  should  have  a  progressive  state-wide  prop- 
erty tax  that  falls  most  heavily  on  large 
landowners,  and  lightens  the  burden  oa 
owner-occupied  homes  and  small  farms. 

We  also  need  a  Railroad  Land  Reversion 
Act,  to  reclaim  for  the  people  some  of  the 
lands  that  were  given  away  for  free  to  the 
railroads  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  railroad 
passenger  service  is  going  to  be  nationalized, 
and  If,  as  I  suspect,  freight  service  will  even- 
tually be  nationalized  too.  we  should  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  railroad  lands  are 
nationalized  as  well,  and  put  to  better  social 
use  than  the  mere  creation  of  profit  for  pri- 
vate corporations. 

In  addition  to  all  these  measures.  I  believe 
another  major  piece  of  legislation,  as  yet 
unwritten,  ought  to  be  pursued.  This  would 
be  a  Twentieth  Century  equivalent  of  the 
Homestead  Act.  The  government  can't  give 
out  free  land  any  more,  but  it  can  purchase 
and  re-sell  lands  in  rural  areas.  Just  as  it  does 
in  urban  areas  (where  it's  called  "urban  re- 
newal"). This  new  homestead  act  would  be 
of  nationwide  application:  It  would  benefit 
the  rural  poor  In  Appalachla,  In  the  South, 
In  northern  New  England,  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  enable  those  who  work  the 
land  or  harvest  its  resources  to  acquire,  co- 
operatively or  Individually,  ownership  or 
leasehold  rights  to  the  land  on  which  they 
work.  It  would  enable  farmworkers,  share- 
croppers, and  other  rural  Americans  to  get 
started  in  agriculture.  It  would  provide  for 
re-sale  of  land  to  poor  persons  on  credit 
terms  that  are  not  prohibitive.  This  might 
be  done  the  way  some  colleges  make  loans 
for  tuition:  the  student  agrees  to  pay  back 
a  fixed  percentage  of  his  future  earnings.  If 
he  gets  rich,  he  pays  back  a  lot;  if  not,  he 
isn't  overburdened  with  debt. 

Of  course  there  will  be  opposition  to  meas- 
ures such  as  these.  It  will  be  claimed  that 
they  are  Impractical,  or  radical,  or  unneces- 
sary. I  would  say  that  they  are  workable, 
urgently  needed,  and  squarely  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

America  is,  presumably,  a  country  of  free 
private  enterprise.  But  we  ought  to  stop  and 
ask  what  free  private  enterprise  means.  Free 
enterprise,  to  me,  does  not  merely  Imply  the 
right  to  get  big.  It  also  Implies  the  right  to 
start.  When  the  land  and  water  of  the  na- 
tion's most  populous  state  are  increasingly 
controlled  by  a  few  giant  landowners,  when 
agribusiness  conglomerates  like  Tenneco  gain 
control  of  agriculture  "from  seedling  to  su- 
permarket", the  right  to  get  a  start  In  farm- 
ing will  be  obliterated — as  It  almost  is  today. 
Americans  must  decide  whether  they  want 
the  rich  to  get  richer  or  the  poor  to  have  a 
chance.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  few  places 
-  where  the  poor  can  have  a  chance.  If  It  is 
closed  off.  If  the  profits  of  the  few  are  given 
precedence  over  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
many,  the  consequences  can  only  be  un- 
pleasant. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
an  excellent  statement,  Peter.  Why  is  it  that 
there  is  a  climate  or  feeling  In  America  that 
bigness  Is  necessary  for  efficiency  in  agri- 
cultiu-e?  What  is  your  response  to  that? 

Peter  Barnes.  Well,  I  think  there  have 
been  studies  made  with  regard  to  agriculture 
as  to  what  Is  the  most  efficient  size,  and  you 
don't  need  land  holdings  of  100.000  acres  In 
order  to  be  efficient.  It  has  been  shown  that 
you  can  survive  very  well  on  relatively  small 
acreages.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  partic- 
ular crop.  But  there  are  farmers  that  I  per- 
sonally know,  for  example  In  Fresno  County, 
that  are  grape  farmers  with  150  acres  who 
are  doing  very  nicely.  In  Merced  County,  I 
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am  friends  with  a  walnut  grower  who  has 
only  40  acres,  and  he  Is  doing  very  well.  And 
In  citrus,  for  example,  you  can  do  extremely 
veil  on  quite  small  acreage.  But  I  think  this 
is  a  myth  that  has  been  propagated  by  some 
of  the  big  agribusinesses,  and  also  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  contributes  to  the 
propagation  of  this  myth  that  you  have  to 
be  enormous  in  order  to  be  efficient. 

Senator  Hiuuus.  In  my  home  state  lately 
some  land,  which  has  been  used,  I  think,  for 
a  training  school,  became  surplus,  and  a  man 
who  heads  up  the  State  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  came  up  with  the  idea  for  peo- 
ple who  were  unemployed  or  on  welfare,  that 
this  land  might  lie  offered  to  them  on  sort  of 
a  new  Homestead  Act  basis  If  they  would  go 
in  there  and  plant  orchards,  etc.  They  don't 
know  what  sort  of  response  they  would  get, 
but  they  were  Just  absolutely  overwhelmed 
by  people  who  wanted  a  chance  to  own  their 
own  land  and  farm  it.  That  ties  in  exactly 
with  our  policy  In  the  past  of  driving  people 
like  that  off  the  land  into  the  cities.  I  served 
on  the  Kerner  Commission  and  we  found 
that  government  policies  had  driven  people 
off  the  land  into  the  cities  as  late  as  the  '50 's 
and  some  even  now.  The  government  policy 
Indicated  that  that  kind  of  policy  was  prob- 
ably good  for  those  who  moved,  and  the  idea 
was  to  encourage  people  to  do  so.  For  ex- 
ample, I  think  Secretary  Benson  had  a  con- 
scious policy  of  seeing  that  people  like  that 
moved  into  the  cities,  where  the  problems 
turned  out  to  be  a  lot  worse.  I  really  like 
that  idea  of  some  kind  of  a  new  Homestead 
Act.  Have  you  followed  that  up  yet  with  any 
kind  of  specific  detail  on  legislation?  I  would 
be  very  interested. 

Peter  Baknes.  We're  working  on  that.  It's 
going  to  take  a  little  while  to  draw  it  up,  but 
as  we  do  we'll  keep  in  touch. 

Senator  Hasris.  That  kind  of  decentraliza- 
tion of  people,  I  think  is  highly  important  in 
regard  to  protection  of  the  environment  as 
well  as  a  lot  of  other  problems  that  come 
from  concentration  of  land  ownership. 

Peter  Barnes.  I  don't  know  If  you  ever 
saw,  Senator,  an  article  that  api>eared  in  the 
February  1970  Issue  of  National  Geographic 
which  shows  the  ultimate  meaning  of  all  this 
concentration  of  land  and  development  of 
corporate  agribusiness  in  rural  areas.  It  is  a 
very  Interesting  article  which  I  will  show  you 
If  I  have  an  opportunity,  and  the  one  thing 
that's  most  dramatic  In  it  Is  a  picture  which 
has  been  sketched  by  an  artist  guided  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  what 
rural  America  will  look  like  In  about  the 
year  2000.  And  It  shows  these  enormous  20- 
mile  long  fields  that  have  been  leveled  by 
nuclear  explosives,  and  these  huge  auto- 
mated combines  that  are  going  down  these 
fields,  and  Jet  powered  helicopters  overhead 
that  are  spraying  insecticides  and  skyscrap- 
ers which  are  actually  feedlots  for  cattle. 
And  it's  all  controlled  by  computers  and  only 
one  man  runs  this  vast  many  hundred  square 
mile  farm — they  call  it  a  farm.  What  does 
this?  If  this  actually  comes  about  and  at 
present,  as  things  are  going  now,  I  think  this 
will  come  about  because  this  is  what  people 
like  Secretary  Butz  want.  This  will  be  an 
ecological  disaster  for  rural  America.  It  will 
mean  that  all  the  people  will  be  forced  off 
the  land  into  the  cities  and  that  only  huge 
corporations  with  enormous  amounts  of 
capital  will  be  able  to  produce  our  food.  And 
they  also  wonder  about  the  quality  of  ovir 
food  that  will  be  produced  In  such  a  way 
with  chemicals  and  mass  automation.  1 
think  you  can  see  the  case  of  the  tomato,  as 
we  have  already,  which  Is  an  automated 
tomato.  It  doesn't  taste  nearly  as  good  as  the 
vine-ripened  tomato. 

Senator  Harris.  But  It  has  been  developed 
because  it  can  be  picked  by  machines  and 
Is  hard,  isn't  that  It? 

Peter  Barnes.  That  was  the  Idea. 

Senator  Harris.  Tou  mentioned  about  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  Imperial  Valley.  I've 
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been  very  Interested  in  Indian  Affairs,  among 
other  things,  and  I  think  more  and  more 
water  rights  are  going  to  become  really  cru- 
cial kinds  of  rights  for  American  Indians  and 
for  people  generally  here  out  In  the  West  and 
Southwest.  I  think  the  day  Is  siirely  coming 
when  people  are  not  going  to  stand  for  the 
kind  of  exploitation  of  public  water  rights, 
as  for  example  the  Colorado  River.  There's 
going  to  be  more  and  more  contention  about 
who  owns  that  water,  and  how  much  of  It. 
I  doubt  that  people  are  going  to  stand  much 
longer  for  the  kind  of  exploitation  that  Is 
now  taking  place.  The  water.  If  it's  Just  go- 
ing to  put  more  profits  into  the  coffers  of 
those  big  corporations  and  those  big  land- 
owners in  the  Imperial  Valley,  I  think  that's 
going  to  come  under  increasing  question  and 
I  hope  it  will.  What  about  these  two  cases, 
me  one  mvoivlng  Judge  William  Murray  from 
Montana  and  the  one  In  regard  to  the  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1902,  and  the  requirement 
against  owning  more  than  160  acres  If  one 
receives  water  from  publicly  built  irrigation 
systems?  Is  there  any  way  the  general  public 
or  anybody  else  can  go  forward  with  those 
cases  if  they're  not  appealed,  or  what  can  be 
done  about  that?  Are  we  pretty  much  sty- 
mied by  the  Justice  Department's  decision 
to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  large  landowners? 

Peter  Barnes.  Well,  of  course,  it  would  be 
nice  if  the  government  Itself  were  defendhig 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  these  cases.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Administration,  I  would  say, 
has  sold  out  the  people.  However,  I'm  not  a 
lawyer  but  I  understand  there  are  some  pri- 
vate citizens  who  are  attempting  to  intervene 
In  these  cases  and  to  pick  up  the  ball  where 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  let  it  drop.  As 
I  understand  it,  this  Intervention  is  now  be- 
fore the  9th  Circuit  here  In  California  and 
is  awaiting  outcome.  First  on  the  question 
of  standing,  whether  a  private  citizen  does 
have  standing  to  pick  up  a  case  which  the 
government  has  dropped,  and  second,  on  the 
merits. 

Senator  Harris.  One  of  the  basic  premises 
of  the  AUiance  for  Progress  is  that  there 
should  not  be  great  concentration  of  land 
ownership  in  Latin  America;  and  one  of  the 
things  most  progressives  say  is  wrong  with 
the  situation  In  South  Viet  Nam  is  concen- 
tration of  land  ownership  there.  Just  to  em- 
phasize the  point  you  made,  doesn't  it  seem 
strange  to  you  that  even  a  lot  of  progressives 
are  willing  to  talk  about  land  reform  every- 
where else  except  here  In  the  United  States? 

Peter  Barnes  Well,  it's  always  easier  to  go 
after  the  other  g^y  than  to  start  swallowing 
some  of  your  own  medicine.  As  you  said,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration— this  is  one  of  the  big  things  that 
we  are  pushing.  In  fact — I  don't  have  exact 
figures — but  the  AID  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  actually  providing  technical  assist- 
ance, and  even  money  to  enable  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  buy  up  land  and  redistribute  it 
to  peasants,  and  why  we  do  that  In  foreign 
countries  and  fail  to  see  the  need  to  do  simi- 
lar things  In  this  country  Is  a  very  interest- 
ing subject. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
a  chance  by  occurrences  like  this  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Coalition  for  Land 
Reform  and  other  such  efforts  that  we  might 
be  successful  In  the  Democratic  presidential 
primary  here  In  getting  land  reform  and  the 
monopolization  of  water  resources  elevated 
to  the  level  of  an  Important  presidential 
campaign  issue? 

Peter  Barnes.  I  very  much  appreciate  yoxir 
opening  statement.  Senator,  In  which  you 
asked  the  other  presidential  candidates  to 
take  clear-cut  and  unequivocal  positions  on 
these  Issues.  To  my  knowledge  they  have  yet 
to  do  so,  and  I  think  these  issues  are  of 
supreme  Importance  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  in  other  states,  but  particularly  here. 
I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  presidential 
candidates  who  come  to  the  State  for  our 
primary  take  stands  on  this  issue. 
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Senator  Harris.  I'm  going  to  be  holding 
additional  hearings  like  this  throughout  the 
country  with  special  emphasis  on  primary 
states.  Some  of  the  presidential  candidates 
have  indicated  an  Interest  in  appearing  be- 
fore the  hearings  and  actually  testifying.  I 
think  that  woiUd  be  good  and  I  hope  that 
that  would  force  others  to  have  to  react.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  talk  about  in- 
flation and  Jobs  and  health  care  and  housing, 
among  other  things,  but  I  believe  unless  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  fundamental  Issues, 
such  as  maldistribution  of  income  and  power, 
and  the  concentration  of  economic  and  po- 
litical power,  we  are  not  going  to  change 
theae  things  and  obviously  land  reform,  water 
law  reform — those  are  issues  which  are  vital 
to  the  whole  question  of  redistribution  of 
Income  and  power. 

WeU,  I  appreciate  very  much,  Peter,  what 
you  have  done  In  this  field,  and  are  doing, 
and  I  appreciate  your  excellent  statement 
this  morning. 

Peter  Barnes.  If  I  may  Just  add  one 
thought  which  has  occurred  to  me  in  relation 
to  what  you  have  Just  said.  In  the  'eO's  we 
were  very  concerned  with  poverty  and 
thought  the  way  which  we  ought  to  go  about 
reducing  poverty  was  to  focus  attention  on 
poor  people,  and  their  Inadequacies — their 
lack  of  education,  their  matemallstic  family 
structure  which  Moynihan  was  always  talk- 
ing about.  And  the  war  on  poverty,  so  called, 
which  was  not  really  a  war  on  poverty  because 
it  didn't  get  at  all  to  the  redistribution  of  In- 
come, was  Just  designed  to  provide  a  little 
Job  training  or  early  chUd  education  for  poor 
people.  Whether  It  was  meritorius  in  its  own 
right  was  completely  beside  the  point.  I  think 
in  the  TOs,  we  have  to  turn  the  telescope 
around.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  poor  people 
and  wondering  why  they  are  poor,  we  should 
look  in  the  other  direction  and  look  at  the 
concentrations  of  economic  wealth  and  won- 
dering why  people  are  so  rich.  Instead  of  a 
war  on  poverty,  I  think  we  should  start 
having  a  war  on  wealth,  and  then  we'll  get 
somewhere. 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more 
thing.  Somebody  asked  me  awhile  ago  when 
you  are  talking  about  land  reform,  are  you 
talking  about  a  form  of  socialism?  Your 
statement  indicates,  as  I  answered,  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  really  trying  to  make 
the  free  enterprise  system  work  a  little  bet- 
ter.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Peter  Barnes.  By  socialism,  I  guess  those 
critics  would  mean  the  Soviet  system  where 
you  have  these  large  state  farms.  That's 
hardly  at  all  what  we  have  In  mind.  We 
mean  the  . . . 

Senator  Harris.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is 
sort  of  what  we  have  now  in  a  way.  Isn't  it? 
We've  got  large  corporate  socialism,  where  the 
corporation,  backed  up  by  the  government 
with  the  public's  money — either  tax  subsidy, 
farm  subsidy,  water  subsidy,  or  labor  law 
subsidy — Is  able  to  exploit  land  and  people 
and  to  do  It  with  the  government's  approval 
or  aicquiescence. 

Peter  Barnes.  And  we  have  all  the  bad 
effects  of  socialism  and  none  of  the  good  ef- 
fects. What  we're  talking  about  is,  as  I  have 
said,  squarely  an  American  tradition — a  very 
Jefferson  ian  concept — of  having  the  people 
own  the  land  that  they  live  and  work  on. 

Senator  Harris.  Very  sood,  thank  you  very 
much  Peter. 

(Document  submitted  by  Peter  Barnes  fol- 
lows : ) 

Memoransttm  Re  Untteo  States  Versus 
Imperial  Irrigation  District 

Former  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  At- 
torney General  Designate  Kleindtenst  are 
acciised  of  having  accepted  a  $400,000  polit- 
ical contribution  from  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  In  return  for  the  settle- 
ment of  an  anti-trust  case.  A  similar  incident 
occured  last  year  when  the  g[ovemment  de- 
cided not  to  appeal  a  case  It  lost  In  the 
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United  States  District  Court  In  San  Diego, 
California.  This  latter  case  sought  enforce- 
ment of  the  160  acre  limitation  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  following  questions  come  to 
mind: 

1.  Why  didn't  the  government  appeal  a  de- 
cision of  a  single  federal  Judge  in  a  case  that 
was  in  the  courts  for  four  years  and  involved 
the  Important  issue  of  land  monopoly  under 
the  biggest  reclamation  project  In  the  West- 
era  United  States  (and,  according  to  the  land 
owners  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  the  biggest 
reclamation  project  in  the  world)  ? 

2.  Did  the  large  landowners  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  (Irvine  Company,  Purex,  Ten- 
neco.  Kaiser  Industries,  Southern  Pacific 
Land  Company)  offer  political  contributions 
to  the  Republican  Party  in  return  for  aban- 
doning the  case  at  this  level  of  the  litigation? 

3.  Are  there  any  other  cases  like  this  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money,  where  the  govern- 
ment did  not  carry  its  case  to  the  highest 
court  :n  the  land? 

4.  Does  the  government  Intend  to  appeal 
an  adverse  decision  of  a  single  federal  Judge 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  California  in  Fresno,  California, 
where  it  was  held  that  the  160  acre  limita- 
tion aid  not  apply  to  the  Tulare  Lake  region 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act?  United  States 
of  America  v.  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Company, 
Civil   No.   2483.    (Decided:    January    1972) 

Facts  on  the  Imperial  Valley : 
The  Valley  is  located  Just  north  of  the 
Mexican  border.  To  the  east  is  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  to  the  west  is  San  Diego  County. 
To  the  north  is  Riverside  County,  California 
(the  location  of  Palm  Springs) . 

The  total  value  of  crops  harvested  in  1969 
In  the  Imperial  Valley  was  $246,731,000.00. 
The  entire  irrigated  acreage  of  437,500  acres 
Is  irrigated  with  Colorado  River  water  carried 
to  the  Valley  in  canals  from  Boulder  Dam. 
Two  himdred  Thirty-Three  Thousand  of 
these  irrigated  acres  are  held  In  individual 
ownerships  in  excess  of  160  acres.  91.5%  of 
the  land  is  cultivated  and  farmed  in  units 
exceeding  160  acres  in  size.  It  is  estimated 
that  60-70  7o  of  the  irrigated  land  is  owned 
by  absentee  landowners — persons  and  corpo- 
rations who  do  not  live  on  their  land. 

The  climate  is  warm  year  round,  as  in  Palm 
Springs.  There  is  high  intensity  farming  (i.e., 
one  crop  Is  harvested  after  another  on  the 
same  acreage)  because  the  area  is  irrigated 
and  thus  the  water  supply  is  steady  and  de- 
pendable. 

Facts  of  the  Case:  United  States  v.  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District,  322  F.  Supp.  11 
(S.D.  Cal.  1961): 

The  Reclamation  Act  states  that  water 
from  reclamation  projects  is  not  to  be  pro- 
vided to  more  than  160  acres  of  land  belong- 
ing to  a  single  owner,  43  U.S.C.  §431,  43 
U.S.C.  §  423e.  As  a  condition  of  receiving 
Project  water,  a  landowner  must  sign  a  re- 
cordable contract  in  which  he  promises  to 
sell  all  lands  in  excess  of  160  acres.  43  U.S.C. 
§423e. 

•  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1928,  43  U.S.C.  §§  617  et  seq,  was  en- 
acted at  the  request  of  Imperial  Valley  in- 
terests in  order  to  have  a  means  of  controlling 
the  Colorado  River.  Prior  to  enactment  of 
the  B.C. P. A.,  the  Valley  used  the  Colorado 
River  for  irrigation  purposes,  but  such  use 
was  not  satisfactory  because  the  River  often 
flooded  and  harvests  could  not  be  planned 
and  organized.  The  BCPA  provided: 

"This  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  supplement 
to  the  reclamation  law,  which  said  reclama- 
tion law  shall  govern  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  management  of  the  works  therein 
authorized,  except  as  otherwise  herein  pro- 
vided." i  14  of  the  BCPA,  42  U.S.C.  §  617m. 

Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  litigation  in 
1967,  there  were  conflicting  administrative 
rulings  on  the  applicability  of  acreage  limi- 
tation to  the  Imperial  Valley.  On  February  24, 
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1933,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  wrote  a  letter  stating  that  acreage 
llnUtatlon  did  not  apply.  71  I.D.  49",  529, 
Appendix  E.  On  December  31,  1964,  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Frank  J. 
Barry,  rendered  an  opinion  In  which  the  Wil- 
bur letter  was  rejected  and  Solicitor  Barry 
concluded  that  acreage  limitation  did  in  fact 
apply  in  the  Imperial  Valley  71  I.D.  496. 

On  January  5,  1971,  the  District  Court  held 
that  the  BCPA  "otherwise  provided"  and 
therefore  the  land  limitation  provisions  of 
reclamation  law  did  not  apply. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project : 

The  cost  of  Boulder  [or  Hoover]  Dam  was 
$174,732,000.00.  The  only  portion  of  the  con- 
struction charges  for  the  All  American  Canal 
system  to  carry  the  water  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  which  were  to  be  repaid  by  water 
users  was  $25,000,000.00.  Payment  was  to  be 
over  a  40  year  period,  later  extended  to  50 
years,  interest  free.  In  practice,  the  Imperial 
Irrigation  District  (established  under  State 
law)  sells  electrical  power  from  a  generator 
constructed  on  the  government  canal  and 
uses  the  proceeds  to  repay  the  construction 
charges.  The  water  users,  in  effect,  pay 
nothing. 

The  Failure  to  Appeal: 

As  the  time  for  the  government  to  flle  its 
Notice  of  Appeal  approached  expiration,  the 
following  occurred: 

1.  The  attorneys  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  were  familiar  with  the  case  were 
ordered  not  to  talk  to  the  press  about  the 
possible  appeal. 

2.  The  Interior  Department  said  it  would 
only  make  a  recommendation:  the  final  de- 
cision on  whether  to  appeal  was  said  to  be 
with  the  Justice  Department.  TJie  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  February  25.  1971. 

3.  The  Justice  Department  said  it  had  "no 
comment"  on  the  case.  "We  only  make  a  rec- 
ommendation. The  final  decision  will  be 
made  in  Interior".  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
February  25, 1971. 

4.  Representative  Victor  V.  Veysey,  Repub- 
lican who  represents  the  Imperial  Valley, 
"promised  he  will  go  to  the  White  House  to 
block  an  appeal."  The  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1971.  Veysey  is  an  excess  landowner 
In  the  Valley  who  was  decertified  from  using 
Braceros  under  Public  Law  78  because  he 
permitted  them  to  operate  machinery  con- 
trary to  the  law. 

5.  An  Imperial  Valley  newspaper  reported 
in  1949  that  Congressman  Richard  Nixon, 
then  running  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  had  "declared  he  is  against  the  160 
acre  limitation."  The  Brawley  News,  October 
31,  1949. 

6.  123  landless  persons  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  moved  to  intervene  in  order  to  appeal 
the  final  Judgment  entered  against  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  hearing  on  the  intervention 
motion  on  March  29,  1971,  the  Asst.  U.S. 
Attorney  stated  to  the  court : 

"I  have  been  told  that  that  decision 
[whether  or  not  to  appeal)  has  not  yet  been 
made  ...  it  would  be  improper  to  infer  from, 
based  on  newspaper  articles  [The  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  February  25,  1971)  or  other  kinds 
of  speculation,  that  the  government  will  not 
take  an  appeal." 

7.  Eleven  days  later,  the  time  to  appeal 
expired  on  April  9,  1971.  The  "speculation" 
proved  to  be  correct. 

8.  Intervention  was  denied.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th 
Circuit  and  that  appeal  is  now  pending 
[docket  number  71-2124).  The  applicants 
for  Intervention  have  also  briefed  the  acre- 
age limitation  question  as  well  as  the  in- 
tervention question.  If  they  are  unsuccess- 
ful, the  Judgment  against  the  government 
win  become  final  and  will,  of  necessity,  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  enforcement  of 
acreage  limitation  in  other  leclamation 
areas. 

9.  On  March  26,  1971,  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Wa- 
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ter  and  Power  Resources,  wrote  to  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Mitchell  Mellch 
urging  them  to  appeal  the  case. 

10.  Asst.  Attorney  General  Shlro  Kashiwa 
of  the  Land  &  Natural  Resources  Division 
answered  Senator  Anderson  and  «>xplalned 
that  the  1933  Wilbur  letter  was  undisturbed 
until  1964  when  Solicitor  Barry  wrote  his 
opinion  and  "under  these  circumstances.  !t 
would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Government 
further  to  pursue  the  matter  by  seeking 
appellate  review  of  the  District  Court 
Judgment."  Solicitor  General  Griswold  re- 
peated this  explanation  and  added  that 
since  Imperial  Valley  lands  were  already 
irrigated  [by  private  means)  before  the 
BCPA,  no  new  lands  were  brought  under 
cultivation  by  the  BCPA.  (Griswolds  letter 
of  explanation  was  directed  to  a  lady  In 
Kansas  and  is  reproduced  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  117,  pt.  35,  p.  46228. 

11.  The  shortcomings  of  the  reasoning  ad- 
vanced by  Asst.  Atty.  Oenl.  Kashiwa  and 
Solicitor  General  Griswold  are: 

a.  Secretary  Wilbur  wrote  his  letter  less 
than  10  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
Hoover  Administration  and  the  inauguration 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

b.  On  May  31,  1945,  Solicitor  of  the  Dept. 
of  the  Interior  Fowler  Hprper.  commented 
on  the  Wilbur  letter  by  stating : 

"Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  files 
revealed  that  the  letter  of  the  Former  Secre- 
tary [Wilbur)  was  wrritten  at  the  request  of 
counsel  of  the  Imperial  (Irrigation)  District 
who  wanted  a  ruling  on  the  applicability  of 
the  excess  land  provisions  provided  that  such 
ruling  would  be  that  the  160  acre  limitation 
did  not  apply.  Purposely  the  letter  of  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  never  took  the  form  of  a  formal 
decision.  It  was  written  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  partisan  help  to  the  Imperial  Water 
District,  as  the  delay  of  the  final  confirmation 
of  the  contract  held  up  the  construction  of 
the  All  American  Canal.  Besides,  the  time  of 
the  Hoover  Administration  was  near  its  close. 
In  less  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  Secre- 
tary Wilbur's  letter  (February  21.  1933), 
President  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated."  71  I.D. 
496.  533,  547-48  Appendix  H. 

c.  The  law  does  not  distinguish  between 
land  reclaimed  through  a  reclamation  project 
and  the  supply  of  supplementary  water  to 
land  already  under  cultivation.  It-anhoe  Ir- 
rigation District  v.  McCracken,  357  U.S.  275, 
290-291   (1958). 

Reasons  to  Criticize  the  Actions  of  the 
Justice  Department: 

1.  The  acreage  limitation  provision  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  anti-monopoly  policy  of 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Reclamation 
Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  encour- 
age settlement  by  small  family  farmers  and 
Congress  sought  to  prevent  a  few  large  land- 
owners from  monopolizing  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  subsidy  of  water. 

2.  It  Is  very  unusual  for  the  government 
not  to  appeal  a  case  such  as  this  and  I  can 
think  of  no  other  instances  where  this  has 
occurred.  In  the  recent  case  against  the  New 
York  Times  to  prevent  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  the  government  lost  before 
more  than  a  dozen  federal  Judges  at  both 
the  District  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals 
levels  in  two  Judicial  circuits,  the  DLstrict  of 
Columbia  Circuit  and  the  2nd  Circuit.  These 
numerous  defeats  did  not  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  going  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

3.  Before  the  case  was  tried,  the  trial  Judge 
who  ultimately  ruled  against  the  government 
was  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  stating  that 
he  wanted  to  get  the  case  on  Its  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Apparently  the  government 
did  not  want  the  case  to  get  that  far. 

4.  I  think  it  unlikely  that  any  lawyer  in 
the  Justice  Deartment  who  worked  on  the 
case  approves  of  the  decision  not  to  appeal. 
This  decision  was  obviously  made  for  politi- 
cal considerations  and  the  result  is  that  the 
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government  is  giving  away  tbe  public  do« 
main. 

Statement  of  George  Baixis,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Senator  Habus.  We  will  next  hear  from 
George  Ballls  of  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 
George,  would  you  state  your  Interest  In  thJa 
subject,  and  then  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  I  do  appreciate  all  you  have  done 
to  help  In  regard  to  the  hearings  and  your 
long-Ume  Interest  and  activity  In  this  field. 
George  Ballls: 

George  Baixis.  My  name  Is  George  Ballis. 
I  really  reside  In  Fresno.  I  Just  happen  to  be 
In  Santa  Pe  for  a  few  months  on  a  Job.  I 
went  to  Fresno,  California,  when  Eisenhower 
went  to  the  White  House  in  1953  and  I've 
been  In  Fresno  more  or  less  since  that  thne. 
1  went  to  Presfio  to  edit  an  AFL-CIO  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  Valley  Labor-Citizen 
and  in  that  position  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  political  labor  leaders,  land 
owners,  etc.,  and  I  got  to  wondering — because 
at  that  time  I'd  Just  gotten  out  of  college — 
I  got  to  wondering  why  some  people  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  were  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  when  I'd  read  In  all  my  civic 
books  and  been  told  by  the  professors  that 
somehow  the  Democrats  were  supposed  to 
bate  the  Republicans.  And  what  happened  Is, 
I  studied  a  lot  of  the  things  that  Peter  Barnes 
talked  about  and  discovered  thut  the  large 
landowners  there,  the  economic  Interest  in 
CaUfornia,  control  both  parties,  and  that  as 
far  as  the  certain  interests  they  are  inter- 
ested in,  there  are  no  political  parties.  I  think 
two  anecdotes  really  underlined  that  for  me. 
When  I  first  went  to  Fresno,  there  was  a  Joke 
in  town — a  political  Joke  about  a  man  named 
Jack  O'Neill  who  was  In  control  of  about 
125,000  acres  at  that  time.  He  is  now  de- 
ceased. The  Joke  was  that  there  were  really 
three  Jack  O'Neills.  There  was  a  Republican 
Jack  O'Neill,  a  Democratic  Jack  O'Neill,  and 
the  real  Jack  ONelll,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  had  one  of  his  vice  presidents  working 
In  the  Republican  Party,  and  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  whether  the  RepubUcans  were 
running  Kuchel  or  Rafferty,  this  man  was 
sitting  at  the  head  table  and  raising  money. 
And  he  had  another  man  who  was  active 
In  the  Democratic  Party,  and  it  didn't  make 
any  diSerence  who  the  Democrats  were  run- 
ning, as  that  man  was  raising  money  and 
sitting  at  the  head  table  and  participating 
on  Finance  Committees  for  the  Democratic 
candidate.  And  then  there  was  the  real  Jack 
O'Neill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jack  O'Neill  even 
lent  his  own  name  to  a  political  campaign, 
and  It  didn't  make  any  difference  whether 
he  won  or  lost,  he  always  won. 

And  1958  is  an  example.  In  1958  he  got  so 
hot  and  bothered  about  the  idea  that  the 
State  of  California  was  on  the  verge  of  elect- 
ing a  liberal  Democrat  Governor,  namely, 
Pat  Brown,  that  he  lent  his  name  to  William 
Knowland,  a  very  conservative  Republican, 
and  he  became  the  Northern  California 
Chairman  for  William  Knowland.  I  remember 
very  distinctly  In  the  Court  House  park  in 
1958  in  Fresno  when  Mr.  O'Neill  got  up  and 
Introduced  Pat  Brown — I  mean  he  Introduced 
William  Knowland  at  a  rally — and  of  course 
Pat  Brown  wiped  out  William  Knowland  and 
you  would  figure  that  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game  the  spiolls  belong  to  the  victor, 
or  whatever  they  say.  that  Jack  O'Neill  would 
be  out.  But  as  soon  as  Pat  Brown  took  office. 
Jack  O'Neill  was  reappointed  to  the  local 
Fare  Board,  which  was  sort  of  Just  an  honor- 
ary position,  and  then  he  and  Pat  Brown 
together  flew  back  to  Washington  where  they 
testified  In  favor  of  water  leg^lslation  which 
would  give  Jack  O'Neill's  large  holdings 
some  of  the  things  that  Peter  Barnes  talked 
about,  this  heavily  subsidized  water.  Now  I 
think  It's  important  If  we're  going  to  under> 
stand  what's  really  happening  in  America — 
that  these  people  get  what  they  want  out  of 
the  government,  and  sometimes  they  get  It 
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legally  and  sometimes  they  get  it  illegally, 
but  they  always  get  It.  And  it  doesn't  make 
any  diSerence  whether  it's  water  resources  or 
cheap  labor,  and  I  think  that's  been  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  since  the  beginning.  It's 
been  a  constant  warfare — and  we're  sort  of 
on  the  losing  side,  those  of  us  who  are  in 
favor  of  people  rather  than  money — a  con- 
stant warfare  against  exploitation  of  land 
and  of  people  on  the  one  side,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  himnan  resources  on  the  other. 
I  think  slavery  Is  Just,  you  know,  an  exag- 
gerated example  of  our  long  standing — not 
policy — but  of  our  long  standing  actions  in 
this  country. 

Now,  It's  my  basic  contention  that  all  these 
problems  are  Interwoven  and  that  there  is  no 
black  problem,  there's  no  Chicano  problem, 
there's  no  public  utility  problem,  there's  a 
human  problem  and  all  those  Issues  are  in- 
terwoven. I  think  that  was  brought  out  where 
people  say  there  are  a  lot  of  poor  black  people 
in  Oakland,  because  they  have  been  run  off 
the  land  in  the  South  and  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  In  California,  and  they're  run  off  the 
land  because  of  the  policies  that  our  govern- 
ment follows,  both  legally  and  Illegally  in  the 
water  development  and  farm  labor  fields  and 
almost  any  other  field  you  can  think  of.  And 
even  when  the  general  welfare  has  been 
specifically  legislated,  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  turned  upside  down  in  a  few  years 
Eo  that  the  exploiters  gain  control  of  the 
benefits  of  that  particular  legislation,  or  the 
legislation  Is  totally  emasculated.  I'll  Just 
use  a  couple  of  examples. 

The  crop  subsidy  program,  for  example, 
was  legislated  during  the  days  of  Roosevelt, 
the  second  Roosevelt,  with  the  Idea  that 
you  were  going  to  guarantee  income  to  small 
farmers,  keep  them  on  the  land  and  they 
wouldn't  run  off  to  the  cities  and  create 
slums  and  unemployment  In  places  where 
they  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  jobs  and  get  a 
decent  living.  Now  in  a  few  years  that  sub- 
sidy program  was  turned  upside  down  so 
that  now,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  it  is  used 
as  a  tool  by  the  large  landowners  to  run  small 
farmers  out  of  business  and  to  maintain  a 
tighter  and  tighter  control  over  the  land. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  cite  one  specific  instance 
of  that,  and  I'd  like  to  talk  about  it  based  on 
a  story  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Wednes- 
day. 'The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Wednesday 
on  the  Business  page  has  a  headline  which 
says  two  sugar  plantations  lead  In  farm  sub- 
sidies with  $1  million  payoffs.  Now  the  story 
goes  on  and  talks  about  how  the  sugar  com- 
panies are  getting  all  of  these  subsidies, 
and  the  implication  of  the  article  Is  that 
somehow  these  large  landowners  like  J.  G. 
Boswell  are  not  getting  the  subsidies  they 
used  to.  About  the  third  paragraph  it  says 
there  are  no  1971  listings  for  the  J.  C.  Boswell 
Company  which  led  all  farm  recipients  in 
subsidies  in  1970  with  $4.4  million.  Now  if 
you  remember  what  happened  in  1970  after 
the  furor  by  the  city  congressmen,  we  were 
going  to  put  a  $55,000  limitation  on  crop 
subsidies.  So  what  J.  G.  Boswell  did  with 
Just  one  of  Its  holdings  in  Kern  County — 
I  don't  know  what  It  did  with  all  of  the 
others — they  somehow  set  up  a  partnership 
of  20  people.  They  hired  a  farm  manager  to 
manage  the  farm,  these  20  partnerships,  and 
then  the  farm  manager  turned  around  and 
hired  J.  G.  Boswell  to  farm  the  land  they 
had  farmed  the  year  before.  (Laughter)  Now 
there  was  a  slight  scandal  in  Kern  County 
about  crop  subsidies  a  cotiple  of  months  ago, 
and  the  scandal  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
somehow  some  out-of-state  people  who 
didn't  know  how  California  operated  came 
in  to  check  on  the  subsidies  in  Kern  County. 
They  made  spot  checks  around  the  country. 
They  went  to  Iowa.  Georgia  and  Kern  County. 
In  Iowa,  they  found  apparent  violations  of 
the  crop  subsidies  regulations  of  about  1'/^ 
percent.  In  Georgia,  they  found  violations  of 
approximately  7  percent,  and  in  Kern  County 
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they  found  violations  of  approximately  40 
percent,  and  one  of  the  violators  was  the 
director  of  the  national  crop  subsidy  pro- 
gram who  owns  a  farm  in  Kern  County  and 
was  appointed  by  President  Nixon.  Nixon 
Just  happens  to  t)e  a  Republican — you  know 
this  guy  Frlck  could  have  been  appointed  by 
a  Democrat  Just  as  well.  What  happened  was 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  newspaper  stories  — 
especially  in  the  Fresno  Bee — but  there  were 
virtually  no  newspaper  stories  in  the  city 
newspapers  and  around  the  state  or  around 
the  country.  Now  there  was  a  great  furor,  and 
finally  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
sent  out  two  Investigators  to  Kern  County 
and  they  confirmed  that  there  were  whole- 
sale violations.  They  found  out  that  between 
the  time  the  crop  limitation  law  of  $55,000 
had  been  passed  in  1970  to  the  time  the 
law  went  into  operation  in  1971,  500  farms 
in  Kern  County  alone  had  changed  their 
corporate  structure  to  evade  the  law.  These 
investigators  then  issued  a  press  release  when 
they  left  Kern  County  saying  the  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  back  and  we're  going  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this. 

So  what  happened  about  two  months  later 
is  that  a  Senate  Committee  spokesman  an- 
nounced that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to 
come  to  Kern  County,  so  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  hold  informal  hearings 
in  the  South  and  in  the  Midwest  where  there 
are  virtually  no  violations  at  all.  Nixon's 
not  protesting  this,  of  course,  neither  of 
California's  Democratic  Senators  are  pro- 
testing this,  none  of  California's  Republi- 
can Congressmen  are  protesting  this — be- 
cause all  of  them  to  a  man  on  these  par- 
ticular Issues  are  owned  by  the  economic 
interest  which  control  this  state. 

Now  some  journalists  a  few  years  ago  said 
that  there  never  has  been  a  great  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  California— Re- 
publican, Democrat  or  otherwise — simply 
because  these  Interests  have  an  Ironclad  con- 
trol  of  the  economics  and  politics  of  this 
state.  I  would  like  to  turn  out  the  lights. 
Just  for  a  second,  to  illustrate  something 
graphically  with  a  slide  which  Peter  Barnes 
made  earlier,  and  then  I'll  talk  about  a 
couple  of  other  things.  We  can't  turn  the 
lights   off;    I  guess   we  can't  see   them. 

Senator  Harris.  No,  I'm  afraid  not. 

George  Ballis.  If  we  find  the  light  switch, 
I'll  talk  about  It  later. 

Senator  Harris.  Some  places,  such  as  in 
the  East,  we  could  count  on  a  brown-out 
now  and  then.  Maybe  if  that  happens,  we  can 
be  ready  to  show  these  slides  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

George  Ballis.  I  would  like  to  mention 
maybe  three  other  things.  I  submitted  for 
the  record  four  documents.  One  is  on  the 
Imperial  Valley,  which  goes  into  slightly 
more  detail  than  Peter  Barnes  did.  Another 
Is  on  the  power  structure  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley — who  controls  the  land,  and 
how  they  got  most  of  that.  Another  is  on 
Del  Monte  Corporation,  which  indicates  how 
the  Del  Monte  Corporation  Is  really  the 
corporate  structure  in  America  and  how  they 
are  interrelated  to  the  Bank  of  America  and 
the  utUitles  and  all  that,  which  I  think  is 
Important  to  understand  if  we're  going  to 
believe  my  argument  that  all  our  problems 
are,  in  fact,  one  problem.  You  will  never 
be  able  to  see  this  except  with  a  configura- 
tion but  I'll  enter  It  for  the  record. 

Senator  Harris.  O.K. 

George  Ballis.  What  we  have  along  the 
top  of  the  chart  are  the  names  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Del  Monte  Corporation. 
Underneath  the  names  are  other  companies 
on  which  they  hold  directorships  or  have  a 
financial  Interest  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Below  Is  the  listing  of  these  corporations  and 
how  they  interlock  with  other  corporations. 
Including  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  all  the 
others.  It's  one  corporation. 

The  other  study  is  a  reference  manual  on 
tbe  film  called  "The  Dispoesessed,"  which  is 
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on  the  Pit  River  Indians  in  SbasU  County. 
There  Is  a  chart  in  that  book,  and  the  chart 
Just  happens  to  have  the  large  land  owners 
in  Shasta  County  listed  across  the  top.  If 
you  look  closely  at  the  chart,  the  names  at 
the  top  are  different  but  the  names  under- 
neath are  not.  The  Indians  have  a  problem 
in  Shasta  County  in  tliat  their  land  was 
taken  without  treaty — without  any  agree- 
ment aa  their  part — and  the  interests  which 
control  Shasta  County  are,  for  instance,  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  which  is 
the  biggest  business  there.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  cut  trees  down  there  to  make 
paper.  So  the  Indian  problem  is  here  in  the 
civic  center  of  Los  Angeles,  although  the 
specific  location  of  the  issue  might  be  in 
Shasta  County  which  is  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles  away. 

What's  happening,  I  think,  another  thing 
wlilch  hasnt  been  discussed  specifically,  is 
that  what's  happening  in  California  and  I 
think  in  parts  of  Texas  and  the  South  al- 
though I'm  not  sure  about  that,  is  that  we're 
setting  up  a  sort  of  system  of  land  owner- 
ship comparable  to  what  we  had  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  Europe  called  "mort  main."  Now 
"mort   main,"   the   Latin  scholars  tell   me, 
means  "dead  hand."  The  way  that  law  was 
operated  was  that  a  man  could  not  sell  his 
land  or  anything,  it  Just  passed  from  genera- 
tion tx)  generation  in  one  control.  Now  part 
of  tt-e  revolution  in  Europe  at  that  time 
was  to  break  that  land  monopoly.  Now  that's 
slowly — not  so  slowly — taking  over  in  Cali- 
fornia. One  of  the  corporations  which  is  do- 
ing that  is  Kaiser  in  partnership  with  Kaiser- 
Aetna,  with  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company. 
It's    called    the    Kaiser-Aetna    Corporation. 
One  of  their  operations  is  a  Black  Butte  Farm 
up  in  Northern  California,  near  Sacramento. 
Now  what  they  do  is  to  buy  bare  land.  They 
plant  walnut  trees  on  it.  Then  they  advertise 
through  their  own  agents,  themselves.  I  have 
some  of  those  ttds  which  I  could  submit  for 
the   record.   They    advertise    in    city   news- 
papers for  people  who  want  a  tax  loss  so  they 
get  doctors  and  businessmen  who  have  made 
a  killing  in  some  other  business  and  they 
want  some  red  ink  on  their  tax  returns.  So 
they  sell  them  the  title.  They  give  them  a 
piece  of  paper  which  says  that  the  doctor, 
for  Instance,  owns  this  land.  But  then  the 
doctor  leases  it  back  to  Kaiser-Aetna,  and 
Kaiser-Aetna  farms  it.  Well  after  five  or  six 
years  when  the  walnut  trees  come  into  pro- 
duction, they  start  maldng  money.  So  then 
they  act  as  the  agent  to  sell  that  property 
for  the  person  who  no  longer  wants  a  tax 
loss  to  somebody  who  wants  to  make  some 
money  on  it.  That  person  who  then  buys  the 
property — the  second  buyer — ^also  leases  it 
back  to  Kaiser-Aetna.  Now  Kaiser-Aetna  in 
that  partnership  formed   in   1969,  on   this 
one   operation   alone,   they   are   now   up   to 
nearly  4,000  acres.   That's  the  dead  end — 
that  means  that  nobody  else  can  get  in  on 
that  operation.  Kaiser  has  a  number  of  other 
real  estate  promotions  similar  to  that.  One 
over  in  Riverside  County,  and  one  in  Ventura 
County.  They  bought  18.000  acres  above  the 
Ban  Luis  Reservoir  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
State  Project,  which  they  are  going  to  hold 
until  they  can  subdivide  it  and  make  a  lot 
of  money  on  it.  Right  now  they  are  running 
cows  on  It.  But  that  sort  of  operation  if  ex- 
tended— 1  talked  with  a  PR  man  of  Kaiser- 
Aetna,  and  he  says  the  reason  they  do  that 
Is  that  money  is  somewhat  fluid.  In  other 
words,  they  don't  tie  up  a  whole  lot  of  money 
in  land,  but  at  the  same  time  they  make 
more  money  than  they  would  if  they  Just 
held  it  in  a  bank  where  it  wasn't  fluid.  They 
don't  make  quite  as  much  money  as  if  they 
held  a  long  term  investment  but  they  want 
a   short   term    Investment    like    that    with 
continuing  control  of  the  land  so  that  they 
have — they  make  money — and  also  they  have 
the  fluid  cash  on  hand  for  other  ventures 
they  want  to  go  into.  One  of  the  problems, 
for  instance  in  New  Mexico,  Just  to  relate 
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California  to  New  Mexico,  is  that  one  of  the 
big  operators  in  New  Mexico  In  gTpsum  and 
coal,  etc.  is  Kaiser  Industries.  Now  there's 
a  big  fracaa  going  on  in  New  Mexico  about 
buying  a  big  ranch  to  save  it  from  exploita- 
tion, and  people  have  discovered — the  ecol- 
ogists  who  proposed  tliis  thing  did  a  little 
investigating  and  found  out  that  it  didnt 
make  any  difference  whether  the  state 
bought  the  land  or  not  because  Kaiser  al- 
ready holds  long-term  leases  to  mine  the 
coal.  So  they  cant  save  the  property. 

What  does  it  really  mean,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  when  somebody  talks  about  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  which  o«ms  In  Kern 
County  400,000  acres  of  land?  Now  I  can't 
conceive  of  400.000  acres — what  is  it?  Well 
it's  a  one-mile  wide  strip  of  land  extending 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  if  you 
want  to  get  a  picttu'e  of  it.  But  that  still 
doesn't  mean  anything.  And  if  all  these  guys 
control  all  that  stuff,  you  know  I  figure 
they're  worse  off  than  I  am.  I  don't  want 
to  live  their  lives  anyway — let  them  con- 
trol the  land.  The  important  issue  is  how 
does  that  affect  people,  and  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  couple  of  examples  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
on  that  large  map  I  was  trying  to  show  you, 
which  is  dominated  by  tbe  large  land  hold- 
ers, are  several  small  communities,  mainly 
farm  workers  because  the  owners  reside  in 
Fresno,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  or  Hous- 
ton. These  people  live  quite  a  ways  from 
Fresno  and  they  wanted  a  hospital  out  there. 
Now  the  way  the  law  is  set  up,  the  majority 
of  the  property  owners  have  to  agree  to  set- 
ting up  a  hospital  district.  So  the  voters  are 
ready  and  a  bunch  of  the  folks  from  these 
communities  went  into  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  said  we  want  a  hospital.  So  the 
sxipervlsor  set  up  a  hearing  and  three  of  the 
large  land  owners  appeared  who  controlled 
the  majority  of  the  property  in  that  district, 
and  they  said,  "We  don't  want  a  hospital." 
And  there  was  no  hospital  built.  There  is  no 
hospital  built. 

Now  about  55  miles  west  of  Fresno,  there 
Is  what  at  one  time  was  a  model  rural  settle- 
ment. It  was  created  in  1956  by  an  enter- 
prising  grocery   store-gas   station   operator. 
He  had  a  grocery  store  and  a  gas  station  at 
this  place   called   Three   Rocks,   and   there 
wasn't    much    else   around.   He   decided   he 
wanted  some  customers,  and  Just  about  that 
time  the  large  growers  were  converting  from 
human   cotton   pickers   to   machine   cotton 
pickers.  For  about  35  or  40  years  they  had 
those  one-room  shacks  on  their  plantations, 
which  Is  what  they  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, although  we  don't  call  them  that  in 
California,  and  nobody  said  anything  about 
these  shacks  Ijecause  they  wanted  folks  there 
every  fall.  Well,  somehow  when  they  didn't 
need  the  shacks  any  more,  the  Fresno  Coun- 
ty Health  Department  said  these  shacks  had 
to  be   removed   from   the  property   because 
they  weren't  fit  for  human  habitation.  So 
the  grocery  store  operator  got  about  40  or 
50  of  tliese  shacks,  hauled  them  over  behind 
his  grocery  store  and  started  renting  them 
to  the  folks,  and  they  had  about  70  or  80 
famUies  in  there.  So  the  well  went  dry  after 
about  four  months.  The  people  started  haul- 
ing water  into  the  place — this  was  in  1956, 
while  I  was  on  this  newspaper  I  mentioned 
earlier — and  being  an  enterprising  reporter, 
it  onlv   took   me   three  years  to  find   that 
place.  So  by  1959.  I  had  gotten  55  miles  out 
of  Fresno  and  I  was  attracted  by  this  place. 
Here    were    all    of    these    run-down    shacks 
with  shiny  garbage  cans  and  I  couldn't  fig- 
ure out  why  the  Hell  have  these  people  got 
shiny  garbage  cans.  They  had  shiny  water 
cans    because   they   hauled    the   water,   not 
the  garbage.  So  the  old  man  has  to  go  out 
and  put  bis  garbage  can  in  the  back  of  the 
car  and  go  off  to  some  irrigation  ditch  to 
get  water.  And  I  did  the  liberal  Christian 
thing  and  I  took  some  pictures,  you  know 
the  leaves  and  tbe  dtist  and  the  kids  play- 
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Ing  .  .  .  and  I  print  them  in  this  newspaper, 
and  lo  azul  behold  nothing  happens.  So  I 
sent  them  off  to  a  left  wing  friend  of  mine 
in  Berkeley,  and  he  sent  them  off  to  a  left 
wing  friend  of  his  who  works  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Presently  the  New  York  Times  came  by 
and  they  did  the  liberal  Christian  thing,  only 
in  a  more  dignified  way  than  I'd  done  it.  And 
nothing  happened,  except  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  some  guy  in  Moscow,  who  edits  a 
farm  Journal  in  Moscow,  who  reads  the  New 
York  Times.  And  they  picked  up  the  story, 
and  you  know  what  they  did.  They  did  the 
dirty  Communist  thing.  It  turns  out  that 
nothing  much  happened  after  that  either. 
You  know,  no  world  revolution  or  anything, 
except  that  one  of  the  approximately  hun- 
dred editorial  employees  at  the  Fresno  Bee 
somehow   got   ahold   of   the   Moscow   farm 
Journal,  and  the  Fresno  Bee  discovered  Three 
Roclcs.  The  Fresno  Bee,  until  after  the  Mos- 
cow  farm  Journal   bad   been   printed,   had 
never  once  printed  a  word  about  what  the 
conditions  were  at  Three  Rocks.  My  excuse 
was   that   there   was   only   one   person   out 
there.  Well,  the  Fresno  Bee  went  out  there 
and  pointed  out — they  did  the  liberal  Chris- 
tian thing — but  also  pointed  out  how  the 
Communists   were   doing   their   dirty   thing 
with  it.  Nothing  happened,  except  that  the 
Chronicle  reads  the  Bee  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chronicle   sent   somebody   down   and 
they  printed  a  story,  and  a  couple  of  non- 
violent people  who  belonged  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  read  the  Chron- 
icle and  they  said  there  must  be  some  way 
in  this  Christian  democratic  society  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  poor  farm  workers.  So  they 
sent  a  man  down  there  named  Bart  Mc- 
Alester,  who  does  a  lot  of  whittling  and  soft 
talk,  and  he  went  around  and  organized  the 
folks  and  made  some  proposals.  He  went  to 
Russell    Glffen,    who    farms    approximately 
130,000  acres,  and  Russell  Glffen  agreed  to 
donate  20  acres  so  that  the  farm  workers 
could  somehow  build  housing  on  these  20 
acres.  Immediately  after  getting  this  prom- 
ise.   Bart    McAlester    went    to    Washington 
where  he  testified  that  farm  workers  should 
have  a  minimum  wage  and  Russell  Glffen 
withdrew  the  offer.  And  that's  also  the  way  it 
happens  in  a  Cliristlan  democratic  nation.  So 
by  that  time  we  are  up  to  about  1964.  and 
the    American    Friends    Service    Committee 
sent  a  guy  in  there  full  time.  In  about  three 
years  after  he  had  worked  there,  they  started 
buUding     houses.     They     started     building 
houses  in  1967.  In  about  8  months  some  of 
the  houses  were  finished,  but  then  the  folks 
were   not  allowed  to  move   in  because  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  large  land  own- 
er's water  agency,  complained  that  somehow 
the  cesspools  that  the  folks  had  were  going 
to  contaminate  the  irrigation  water.  So  they 
couldn't  move  into  the  houses  for  several 
months  while  they  got  some  more  money  to 
build  some  sort  of  a  sewage  system. 

About  15  miles  down  the  road  from  Three 
Rocks  is  the  West  Bridge  Country  Club.  Now 
the  West  Bridge  Country  Club  was  organized 
in  1965,  with  approximately  200  people  for 
$260  each  to  become  charter  members.  To  my 
knowledge  none  of  the  folks  who  lived  in  the 
shacks  Joined  the  country  club.  But  within 
sixty  days  after  that  country  club  was  orga- 
nized, they  had  a  $300,000  loan  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  build  a  country 
club,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  country 
club  was  finished.  You  can  drive  by  and 
there  are  palm  trees  and  grass  and  the  whole 
works  out  there.  Now  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Is  the  same  agency  which  is 
supposed  to  help  poor  farm  workers  build 
houses,  and  It  took  them  60  days  to  get  a 
country  club  together  and  four  years  to  get 
housing  for  farm  workers. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  pleadings 
of  liberal  Democrats  or  Christian  Republi- 
cans ain't  going  to  change  that  situation,  be- 
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cause  the  situation  In  California  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  liberal  Democrats  and  the  con- 
servative Republicans.  On  these  issues  of 
farm  labor,  water  development  and  land 
monopoly  in  California,  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  whether  Ronald  Reagan  is  the 
Governor  or  Pat  Brown  is  the  Governor,  and 
on  the  national  level  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  Jack  Kennedy  is  President 
or  whether  Nixon  is  President.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  State  Water  Project — the  final 
legal  and  illegal  acts  which  brought  that 
program  to  construction  stage — were  per- 
formed under  the  Administration  of  Jack 
Kennedy.  The  papers — the  illegal  legal  opin- 
ions— were  signed  by  Robert  Kennedy.  The 
state  legislation  was  passed  under  Pat  Brown 
when  the  Democrats  held  good  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  the  state  legislature. 

Now  that  brings  me  to  my  final  point,  which 
Is  that  a  radical  friend  of  mine  was  asked  in 
1968.  "Who  are  you  going  to  vote  for,  Nixon 
or  Humphrey?"  He  said,  "It  doesn't  make 
any  difference."  And  the  guy  said.  "What  do 
you  mean?"  He  said,  "Look  at  It  this  way,  if 
you  go  down  to  the  ocean  and  you  watch  a 
guy  riding  the  surf,  you  don't  say  look  at  that 
guy  pushing  the  ocean  around.  Tou  say  look 
at  that  guy  ride  that  surfboard."  And  a 
politician  Is  going  to  ride  the  waves,  the 
waves  of  poverty.  And  the  Issue  is  not  to  put 
another  politician  on  the  surfboard,  but  to 
create  a  new  wave.  Somehow  we  have  got  to 
create  a  new  power  base,  because  the  power 
bases  that  are  established  in  this  country 
own  the  government  and  all  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  In  America,  and  all  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  South  America  or  In  Viet- 
nam are  related  to  that  structure.  That  map 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  which  I  wanted  to 
show  you  is  the  map  of  South  America,  is  a 
map  of  Mexico,  is  a  map  of  Mississippi,  is  a 
map  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Because  those 
corporations  which  control  the  land  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  already  have  the  South 
China  Sea  divided  up  on  who's  going  to  get 
the  oil  leases.  All  those  old  familiar  names — 
Standard  Oil,  Tenneco.  Shell,  Texaco,  and 
right  down  the  line.  Those  are  the  Issues — in 
Brazil,  or  wherever  you  want  to  name  it, 
whether  it's  black,  brown,  red  or  white — 
those  are  the  Issues  and  they  are  not  going 
to  be  changed  by  using  the  same  old  struc- 
ture, unless  we  change  that  structure  whether 
it's  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party. 

Senator  Harris.  George,  thank  you  for  a 
highly  interesting  and  effective  statement  in 
helping  us  to  see  how  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic p>ower  translates  Into  political  power 
that  cuts  across  party  lines.  I  think,  as  you 
have  indicated,  that  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  a  scandal  and  an  outrage.  Mr.  Frlck, 
who  is  head  of  that  program  in  the  Federal 
Government  now,  ought  to  have  to  resign  as 
a  result  of  what's  going  on  right  there  in 
Kern  County,  his  home  county  for  which  he 
bears  some  particular  and  personal  respon- 
sibility. 

George  Ballis.  He  says  he  doesn't,  because 
his  part  of  the  farm  is  in  trust  to  the  Bank 
of  America.  If  any  of  you  know  'what  the 
Bank  of  America  is,  you  know  that  It  finances 
most  of  the  agriculture  in  California  and 
controls  a  lot  of  banks  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  you  know  that's  a  joke. 

Senator  Harris.  We  tried  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  this  last  summer  to  make  the 
present  limit  of  $55,000,  which  is  too  high — 
it  ought  to  be  $20.000 — apply  to  the  sugar 
growers  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  farmers, 
and  it  is  amazing  what  great  reasons  tech- 
nocrats and  others  give  you  for  keeping 
things  the  way  they  are.  We  ought  to  make 
that  $55,000  limit  $20,000.  and  it  ought  to  be 
enforceable  rather  than  filled  with  loopholes 
as  it  is  presently.  It  is  important  to  know 
how  law  and  order  is  a  lot  better  phrase  when 
applied  to  poor  people  than  it  is  when  ap- 
plied to  those  who  presently  benefit  by  evad- 
ing tax  and  other  laws.  John  Wayne,  as  I 
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understand  It,  is  one  of  those  who  gets  quite 
a  large  farm  subsidy.  Did  you  know  that? 

Georoe  Ballis.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that.  I  know  he  shoots  straight,  that's 
all  I  know.  (Laughter) 

Senator  Harris.  George,  thank  you  very 
much. 

(Documents  submitted  by  George  Ballia 
follow : ) 

A  Discussion  Manual  tor  the  Dispossessed; 
a  16-Miu,imeter  Documentary  Film  on 
the  Pit  River  Indians  Struggle  To  Re- 
gain Their  Lands 

the  dispossessed:  complete  script  of  film 

Picture:  Italic. 

Sound:  Roman. 

Handcuffed  Indians,  Police  Crossing  Screen. 
Pit  Indian  Sign  and  Officer  Pulling  Indian. 

Buffy  Sainte  Marie:    Chant. 

Grace  Thorpe  sitting  on  ground  surrounded 
by  cops. 

Grace  Thorpe:  "Why  aren't  you  in  here 
asking  PG&E  to  leave.  They're  the  ones  that 
are  trespassing  on  the  land,  not  the  In- 
dians." 

Raymond  Lego,  close  up. 

Raymond  Lego:  "We  have  certain  rights 
that  have  never  been  extinguished  here  by 
due  process  of  law.  The  land  is  ours.  The 
land  was  originally  ours,  and  is  stlU  ours. 
Nothing  has  ever  happened  to  change  that." 

PG&E  Power  Line,  PG&E  Private  Road. 

Buzzing  powerllne. 

Cop  with   back  to  camera  facing  Lego. 

Cop:  "Mr.  Lego,  you're  under  arrest  charged 
with  Section  602L  of  the  Penal  Code  which 
Is  occupying  real  property  without  permis- 
sion of  the  owner." 

Lego:  "I  submit  to  your  authority  under 
protest." 

Lego  holding  card  with  name  and  number 
for  mug  shot. 

St.  Marie,  singing  and  chanting :  "Standing 
up  to  the  sheriff  and  his  guns  .  .  .  my  heart 
Is  there  with  you  .  . ." 

St.  Marie  at  campfire. 

St.  Marie  chanting. 

Rain  on  water,  rain  on  plants. 

Rain  falling. 

Dew  on  leaf. 

Birds  chirping. 

Meadow,  close  up. 

Birds  chirping. 

Stream  in  meadow. 

Birds  chirping  fades  to  stream  noise. 

Small  waterfall  pan  to  large  waterfall. 

Stream  noise  swells  to  waterfall  roar. 

Rainbow  on  Water. 

Waterfall  roar  fades  to  silence. 

Padlock  on  PG&E  dam. 

Roar  of  water  coming  out  of  dam. 

PG&E  warning  sign  on  sudden  rises  in 
river. 

Water  roar. 

Water  spouting  out  of  dam. 

Water  roar. 

PG&E  Pit  River  Powerhouse. 

Water  roar. 

Whirlpool  at  base  of  PG&E  dam. 

Water  roar. 

Pan  from  Indian  bed  outside,  around  house 
to  man  washing  and  drinking  from  stream. 

Water  roar. 

Pan  from  water  dipper  to  PGE  powerline. 

Water  roar  dissolves  to  buzzing  powerllne 
with  Charlie  Edwardson's  voice  starting  over 
the  buzz  "They  are  real.  They  are  so  real 
it . .  ." 

Charlie  Edwardson,  chart  showing  corpo- 
rate relationships. 

Edwardson:  ".  .  .  hurts.  In  our  education 
has  been  very  painful.  We  have  been  taught 
that  there  Is  democracy,  you  know.  We  have 
been  taught  of  these  things  ever  since  I  was 
a  student.  And  as  a  student  I  kept — I  was 
amazed  of  how  fancy  our  Constitution  Is. 
And  along  with  this  amazement,  I  look 
around  and  see  it  was  not  the  case.  This  Is 
not  the  America  that  I  was  taught  to  be. 
And  I  kept  wondering  .  .  ." 
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Baby  outside  Indian  house. 

Edwardson:  ".  .  .  why.  Why  It  Is  this  way? 
Why  must  people  face  this  type  of  a  situa- 
tion?" 

PGE  powerline  insulator. 

Power  line  buzz. 

Lego  medium  shot,  cuts  of  PG&E  facilities 
including  dried  up  Pit  River. 

Lego:  "Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
went  and  they  persuaded  the  government 
that  they  wanted  the  franchise  and  the  con- 
cession by  the  government  to  build  power 
sites  along  and  up  and  down  the  Pit  River. 
As  I  understand  It,  the  PG&E  at  this  time 
Is  one  of  the  richest  corporations  in  the  state, 
possibly  the  whole  nation.  They  have  large 
holdings  here,  and  they  are  making  money; 
but  the  thing  Is,  on  our  side  of  It,  as  Indian 
people,  none  of  these  things  were  ever — ah^ 
or  none  of  our  people  were  ever  approached 
to  get  our  consent  or  agreement  that  any  of 
our  tribal  assets  should  be  taken  by  this  cor- 
poration. And  all  up  and  down  the  river 
we  had,  originally,  our  salmon  runs.  Our 
people  lived  on  the  natural  food  provided  by 
the  rivers  as  well  as  the  forests.  And  eventu- 
ally because  of  the  chain  of  powerhouses,  the 
diversion  of  the  river,  and  the  drying  up 
of  the  rivers  in  large  parts,  finally  destroyed 
our  fishing — our  natural  food  of  fish,  and 
our  people  began  to  deteriorate." 

Mickey  Gimmell,  Pit  tribal  chairman,  close 
up,  cuts  of  Kleenix,  LA  Times  masthead.  Pit 
Indian  area  map,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
masthead. 

Mickey  Gimmell:  "I'm  talking  about  the 
federal  forests  whereby  we  haven't  been  paid 
a  dime  for  timber  rights  either.  And,  today, 
they're  making  millions  of  dollars  off  of  us. 
And  today,  our  people  are,  again,  unemployed 
most  of  the  year  "round,  again,  among  the 
poorest  people  In  the  country;  whereby  large 
logging  companies  make  millions  of  dollars. 
We  want  people  to  know  that  we  aren't  go- 
ing to  be  pushed  around  any  longer."  St. 
Marie  chant  comes  In. 

Five  close  ups  of  Indians. 

St.  Marie  chants. 

House  number  on  PG&E  camp  building, 
Indians  entering  property  and  building 
campfire. 

St.  Marie  chants. 

Lego  at  campfire,  medium  shot,  cut  to  old 
photo  of  Indian. 

Lego:  "Well,  as  a  councilman  of  the  Pit 
River  tribe,  one  of  the  areas,  I  feel  kind  of 
honored  to  welcome  all  of  you  people  here. 
We  have  occupied  our  land.  We  have  taken 
a  position  in  this  specific  place  which  Is  part 
of  our  land.  We  have  carried  the  challenge  to 
the  corporation." 

Richard  Oakes,  Indian  organizer,  medium 
shot. 

Richard  Cakes:  "Basically,  the  newness 
that  you  feel  here  on  the  land  itself  Is  a 
newness  that's  sort  of — It's  been  hidden  from 
you — It's  a  fence  that's  been  around  you 
for  so  long.  This  land  Is  yours.  The  buildings 
here  are  yours.  There's  one  that's  lit  up.  For 
the  women  that  want  to  cook,  go  over  there 
and  cook.  The  rest  of  you  people  that  are 
on  security,  get  on  security.  And  patrol  It 
like  It's  yours.  Right  now  I  think  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  until  the  morning  Is  to  go 
out  and  find  yourself  a  place  where  you 
can  sleep." 

Man  and  woman  in  doorway. 

Talbert  Wilson  chants. 

Afan  gives  V  sign  in  doorway. 

Wilson  chants. 

Sun  through  trees,  smoking  campfire  a^hcs. 

Birds  chirp. 

Pan  from  cop  car  to  sign  "Pit  River  Indians 
Welcome  Indians  of  all  Tribes." 

Birds  chirp.  Wilson  chant  comes  In  to- 
ward end  of  shot. 

Group  in  front  of  PG&E  house. 

Wilson  chants. 

Two  cops  surrounded  by  group  of  Indians. 

One  cop:  "Mr.  Oakes.  Gentlemen.  I've  been 
instructed  to  advise  you  that  you  people  are 
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m  violation  of  the  trespass  Uws  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  State  of  Calif  onUa  In  that  you 
are  entering  and  occupying  dwellings  and 
real  property  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Corporation.  You  wlU  be  given  ade- 
quate time  to  peacefully  vacate  the  premises. 
If  you  fall  to  vacate,  arrests  for  the  law 
violations  will  occur.  We  would  Uke  to  have 
you  out  as  soon  as  possible  and  preferably 
this  evening.  Thank  you  very  much."  Lego: 
(off  camera)  "WeU,  you  ccane  back  tomorrow, 
and  you'll  find  us  here." 

Sun  through  trees. 

Bird  chirps. 

Crowd  of  cops  and  cars. 

Cop:  (oa  camera)  "Get  your  squads  to- 
gether men."  ^  .  ^  ,.    „ 

Shasta  Sheriff  John  Balma:  "But  I  believe 
we  have  60  to  65  officers  here." 

Reporter:  "Could  I  ask  why  so  many?" 

Balma:  "Whenever  we  go  on  a  detaU  of 
this  kind  we  go  with  sufficient  force  to  handle 
any  situation  that  we  may  be  confronted 

with."  .    . 

Police   marching   across   screen,   arrestea 

IndUin, 

Reporter:  (off  camera)  "Why  do  you 
deliberately  want  to  be  arrested?" 

Arrested  Indian:  (off  camera)  "Well,  the 
more  cases  we  get  Into  court,  the  more  like- 
ly they  ain't  going  to  throw  our  case  out  of 

court  so  fast."  4..^„„ 

Reporter:  "In  other  words,  you  re  trying 
to  make  a  test  case  out  of  this?" 

Indian:  "Yes.  We  ain't  going  to  be  on  trial. 
It's  going  to  be  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, not  us." 

Reporter:  "I  guess  In  "some  senses  the  en- 
tire United  SUtes  belongs  to  the  Indians." 
Indian:  "Right." 

Reporter:  "Do  you  plan  to  take  the  whole 
coxintry  back?" 

Indian:  "Nope.  Just  some  of  It.  We  know 

what  were  up  to.  We  know  what  we're  going 

to  face,  and  we're  going  to  do  it.  We're  going 

to  stand  by  our  decision." 

Reporter:  "Do  you  want  to  be  prosecuted?' 

Indian:  "Yes." 

Reporter:  "How  will  you  plead?" 
Indian:  "Not  guilty." 

Pon  from  Shasta  County  patch  on  cop's 
arm  to  his  face. 

Indian  (off  camera) :  "You've  always  been 
trespassing  aU  over  the  world,  now  you're 
trespassing  right  here  In  your  own  back- 
yard." 

Indian  woman  close  up,  pan  to  child  in 
front  of  house. 

Indian  woman,  Momlngstar:  "You'U  pay 
for  It.  It's  not  the  last  of  It." 

C<v  (off  camera):  "Let's  move  "em  out 
men.  Let's  go.  We  haven't  got  all  day." 

Momlngstar:   "Yeah,  arrest  the  children. 
That's  all  you're  good  f  or  . . .  Oh,  you've  got  it 
coming.  You've  got  children  and  you're  going 
to  pay  for  It,  too.  You're  going  to  know  what 
It's  like.  You  should  be  ashamed,  ashamed 
that  you're  living  on  our  land." 
Pan  to  cop  in  front  of  cabin. 
Cop:   "All  right,  let's  start  with  the  next 
cabins,  men.  Anybody  in  this  cabin?  Start 
arresting  these  people  here." 
Balma:  "Start  getting  these  people." 
Cop:    "Hey,    fellas,    start    arresting    these 
people.  Elscort  'em  over.  Load  'em  up." 

Cop  brings  Oakes  out  of  cabin,  cut  to  chart 
shouring  interlocking  directorships  of  large 
corporations.  Pit  welcome  sign,  cop  pulling 
Indian,  arrest  line,  Thorpe. 

Gimmell:  "There  can  be  little  argument 
that  large  corporations  and  the  rich  control 
and  run  most  of  our  government's  policies 
and  that  they  dictate  the  American  way  of 
life.  This  big  business,  big  business  get  rich 
syndrome  has  corrupted  America's  value  sys- 
tem to  the  point  that  no  one,  today,  any 
longer  can  trust  his  own  brother  cr  his  neigh- 
bor. Violence,  money,  position  of  power  are 
the  white  man's  way. 

The  American  Indian  can  no  longer  allow 
his  values  and  culture  to  be  destroyed  and 
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CMTupted  by  a  society  that  does  not  relate 
to  one's  fellow  man  except  to  see  what  they 
can  get  from  blm." 

Thxtrpe  on  ground  surrounded  by  cops. 
Thorpe:  "Why  arent  you  In  here  asking 
PG&E  to  leave?  They're  the  ones  that  are 
trespassing;  on  the  land,  not  the  Indians. ' 

Z^go  close  up,  cut  to  various  arrest  scenes 
and  back  to  Lego  facing  cop. 

Lego:  "Our  ancestors  started  right  around 
about  1920.  H<^>efvilly  they  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  redress  of  grievances  against  the 
United  States  government  for  the  taking  of 
our  Umd,  dispossession  of  our  people  and 
the  general  abuse  that  was  suffered  by  our 
pe<9le  In  the  process  of  removing  Indians. 
The  result  of  that  work  was  brought  to  a 
head  In  1963.  And  this  was  all  done  beyond 
our  contrcd  and  not  to  our  knowledge.  And 
later  on  they  came  and  told  us  we'd  have 
to  vote  on  whether  we  accepted  this  formxila 
of  compromise  settlement,  one  pEM:kage,  con- 
solidated agreement  for — well.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  it  would  be  47  cents  an  acre.  And, 
so,  today,  we  fe^  that  the  claims  case  was 
mishandled  It  was  compromised  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion  without  our  authority  or  con- 
sent. We  hadn't  agreed  to  anything.  And,  at 
this  time,  we  re-assert  and  reclaim  our  land." 
Lego  facing  cop. 

Cop:  "Mr.  Lego,  you're  under  arrest  charged 
with  Section  602L  of  Xhe  Penal  Code  which 
Is  occupying  real  property  without  permls- 
,slon  of  the  owner." 

Lego:  "I  submit  to  your  authcHrity  under 
protest." 
Lego  mug  shot. 
Crowd  noise. 
Cop  shakes  down  Indian. 
Cop:  "Spread  your  legs  out  there  please. 
You  have  any  weapons  on  you  at  all?" 

Indian:  "Might  have  a  small  pocket  knife." 
Cop:    "You    want    to    take    it    out?" 
St.  Marie  chant  fades  in. 
Handcuffed  Indians  in  bus.  bus  pulls  oiooy, 
cop  closes  wagon  door  on  handcuffed  Indians, 
wagon  pulls  away  into  trees. 

St.  Marie  chants  and  sings:  "By  the  trestle 

in  the  cove,  standing  up  to  the  sheriff  and 

his  guns  .  .  .  my  heart  Is  there  with  you." 

Cops  carry  away  Pit  Indian  welcome  sign. 

Silence. 

Man  behind  jail  bars. 
Background  noise. 

Aubry  Grossman,  attorney  for  Pit  Indians. 
Reporter:  "Mr.  Grossman,  isn't  it  a  little 
late  to  make  a  claim  on  these  lands  for  these 
people  you  represent?" 

Grossman:  "Well  if  it's  late.  It's  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Took  them  117  years  to  declare,  finally, 
that  the  land  had  been  illegally  taken  in 
1853.  so  most  of  the  delay  has  been  due  to 
the  United  States  government." 

Reporter:  "What  are  you  going  to  advise 
them  to  do  now?" 

Grossman:  "I'm  going  Into  the  meeting 
with  them  .  .  ." 
St.  Marie  chant  fades  In. 
Grossman  in  jail  meeting  with  arrested  In- 
dians, cut  to  "Evict  PG&E"  picket  sign  and 
man's  cheat  painted,  "Let  My  People  Go," 
cuts  and  pan  of  Pit  Indian  area  map,  cut  to 
Grossman  in  tribal  meeting. 

St.  Marie  chants.  Grossman:  "All  of  that 
land  within  these  confines  was  Indian  title  in 
1853.  It  was  your  land,  taken  away  illegally. 
So,  let  'em  come  in  and  say,  'OK,  we  took  the 
land  Illegally,  we're  going  to  give  'em  47 
cents  an  acre  to  take  care  of  it.'  They  got  to 
say  to  you — by  bringing  you  into  court — they 
got  to  say  to  you  that  though  you've  got  a  de- 
cision by  the  highest  body  that  exists  In  this 
country  to  decide  these  things — that  Congress 
Intended  to  decide  It — nevertheless,  some  pri- 
vate corporation,  PG&E,  can  get  you  arrested, 
not  only — how  many? — 34  of  you,  the  same 
way  they  could  get  3400  of  you  arrested.  And 
they  could  not  only  get  you  arrested  once, 
they  could  get  you  arrested  100  times  if  you 
went  back.  You  see  the  big  questions  that  are 
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raised;  that  radicals  are  supposed  to  be  the 
only  ones  that  raise:  who  runs  the  country? 
(power  line  buzz  comes  In  under  voice)  And 
what  does  law  and  order  mean?" 

Handcuffed  Indians,  close  up  on  hands. 
Power  line  buzz. 

Jack  Fallon,  PG&E  attorney,  close  up. 
Power  line  buzz  fades  out.  Jack  Fallon: 
"PO&S  paid  money  for  record  title  to  this 
parcel.  Our  title  dates  back  In  each  Instance 
to  the  United  States  government.  In  other 
words,  this  company  has  paid  money  for  rec- 
ord title  directly  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  this  land." 

Cuts  of  PG&E  Pit  River  facilities.  Pit  In- 
dian area  map,  chart  showing  interlocking 
ties  between  PG&E  and  other  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Narrator:  "The  largest  business  in  Shasta 
County  is  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. PG&E  owns  in  Shasta  County,  62,525 
acres  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $320,000.- 
000.  PG&E  has  interlocking  ownerships  and 
directorships  with  a  number  of  the  largest 
corporations  In  America  including  (powerline 
buzz  and  water  roar  under  cuts  from  big 
business  chart)  .  .  .  and  Stanford  Research 
Institute." 

Farm  worker  adjusting  irrigation  in  huge 
field. 

Narrator:  "One  of  the  biggest  shareholders 
in  PG&E  Is  a  man  named  Russell  Glffen  who 
farms  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  130,000  acres 
of  land.  Russell  Glffen  over  the  past  several 
years  has  been  the  second  largest  recipient  of 
public  welfare  in  the  State  of  California.  For 
Instance,  in  1969,  Glffen  received  over  $3,000,- 
000  for  growing  cotton  and  for  not  growing 
cotton." 

Lego  close  up,  cut  to  William  Bennilt. 
former  member  of  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

WUllam  Bennett:   "The  plight  of  the  In- 
dians Is  symptomatic  and  typical  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  a  monopoly  such  as  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  treats   people   whether 
they   be   ratepayers  or   in  some   cases  even 
small  shareholders.   {Intercut  of  handcuffed 
Indians.)  The  atUtude  of  PG&E  which  Is  ex- 
emplified, I  think,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  PG&E,  Mr.  Shermer  Sibley,  given 
under  oath.  When  I  said  to  him,  'Is  the  $67,- 
000,000  rate  Increase  you're  seeking  Inflation- 
ary or  non-inflationary?' — he  said,  'It  Is  de- 
flationary,' and  I  said,  'Well,  how  is  that?' 
and   he   said,   'Because   It   gives   people   less 
money  for  discretionary  spending.'  (Intercut 
man  looking  out  of  PG&E  building) .  Now  he's 
deciding  that  one  way  to  meet  Inflation  is  to 
raise  your  utUlty  bill,  giving  you  less  money 
to  ^end  for  things  you  decide  as  an  individ- 
ual you  might  need,  whether  they're  foolish 
or  not  foolish.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.   Sibley's  salary   was   raised   $20,000   last 
year  so  he's  now  making  $150,000  per  year. 
He  considers  his  salary  increase  to  be  de- 
flationary as  well.    {Intercut  San  Francisco 
Bay  fill.)  Just  for  the  sake  of  the  establish- 
ment itself — if  you  believe  in  saving  it — the 
establishment  has  to  be  saved  from  Its  own 
excesses.  What's  going  on  at  Pit  River  should 
Illustrate  to  people  how  difficult  the  task  Is 
towaird   achieving   economic   Justice    In    the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  year  1970. 
When  I  talk  about  the  PG&E,  it's — I  could 
do  the  same  thing  about  U.S.  Steel  or  General 
Motors  or  whatever.  They're  all  basically  the 
same:    the   same   type   of   narrow   corporate 
thinking — an   almost   calloused    Indifference 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  a  beautiful 
creature  and  animal,  the  great  preoccupation 
with  profit  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  the  ne- 
glect  of  human   values.    {Intercut   man  on 
street,  high  angle.)  But  the  important  thing 
to  know  is  you  and  I,  In  a  sense,  don't  have 
the  power  to  correct  those  except  through 
organization,  union  and  numbers.  Individ- 
ually we  can't  do  It,  and  that's  what  has  to 
be  done.  And  this  Is  why  people  whether 
they  are  black  or  brown  or  red  of  white; 
students,  intellectuals,  oppressed  third  layer 
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corporate  utility  executives,  have  something 
in  common.  {Intercut  handcuffed  Indians.) 
They're  being  had.  (Power  line  buzz  under 
voice)  And  unless  they  realize  it  they  will 
continue  to  be  had  or  exploited." 

PG&E  Powerline  pan  to  old  Indian  house, 
cut  to  Pit  Indian  area  map,  man  on  porch, 
close  ups  of  porch  and  road  out. 

Narrator:  "PG&E  is  also  interlocked  with 
the  second  largest  private  business  in  Shasta 
County  which  is  the  Pacific  Telephone.  Pa- 
cific Telephone  on  only  six  acres  of  land  holds 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $27,000,000.  Pacific 
Telephone  is  also  interlocked  with  Levi 
Strauss,  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  the 
Bank  of  America.  Also  a  number  of  other  cor- 
porations including  Broadway  Hale,  W.  T. 
Grant.  Wells  Fargo,  DlGlorgio  Pruit  C3orpo- 
ration.  Tenneco,  Bank  of  California,  U.S. 
Plywood  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad." 
Three  oranges,  Pit  Indian  area  map.  Lego 
washing  up. 

Narrator:  "The  third  largest  business  in 
Shasta  County  Is  the  Pruit  Growers  Corpora- 
tion which  is  a£Bllated  with  the  Sunklst 
growers.  Fruit  Growers  owns  In  Shasta 
County  82.217  acres  with  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $23,000,000." 

SP  train.  Pit  Indian  area  map,  Indian  toy 
taking  water  into  house. 

Narrator:  "The  fourth  largest  business  in 
Shasta  County  Is  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road which  owns  165,617  acres  with  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  $15,000,000  for  Shasta 
County  alone.  Southern  Pacific  Is  the  single 
largest  holder  of  private  land  in  the  State 
of  California.  Southern  Pacific  is  also  af- 
filiated with  other  big  businesses  In  Shasta 
County  Including  Pacific  Telephone.  South- 
ern Pacific  has  Interlocking  ownerships  with 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  Del  Monte,  Un- 
ion Oil.  Fibre-board  Corporation,  IBM, 
Equitable  Life  Insurance,  Texaco  Oil,  Ten- 
neco, Southern  California  Edison,  Bank  of 
California,  Marineland  of  California,  Cater- 
pillar Tractor,  New  York  Life  Insurance,  Con 
Edison  of  New  York  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion." 

Sign  on  California  Water  Project  canal, 
tractor  in  huge  field. 

Narrator:  "One  of  the  big  owners  in  South- 
ern Pacific  is  a  man  named  J.  O.  Boswell.  J. 
G.  Boswell  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  owns 
approximately  125,000  acres  of  land.  Over  the 
past  several  years  J.  G.  Boswell  has  been  the 
single  largest  recipient  of  public  welfare  In 
the  entire  state.  Boswell  received,  for  ex- 
ample. In  1969  nearly  $5,000,000  for  growing 
cotton  and  for  not  growing  cotton." 

Iscgo,  close  up,  pile  of  logs,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  masthead,  Pit  Indian  area  map. 

Narrator:  "Another  large  land  owner  in 
Shasta  County  is  Hearst  Publications,  (sound 
of  chain  saw  and  tree  falling)  Hearst  Publi- 
cations owns  in  Shasta  County  38.823  acres 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  nearly  $7,- 
000,000." 

Times-Aftrror  Lumber  Mill,  Los  Angeles 
Times  masthead,  logging  truck.  Pit  Indian 
area  map,  Times-Mirror  Lumber  yard. 

(Sound  of  chain  saw  and  falling  tree)  Nar- 
rator: "Publishers  Forest  Products  owns  in 
Shasta  County  25,515  acres  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  nearly  2,000,000." 

Kimberly-Clark  Mill,  Pit  Indian  area  map, 
Kleenix  labels. 

Narrator:  "Another  big  business  in  Shasta 
County  is  Kimberly-Clark.  Kimberly-Clark 
owns  in  Shasta  County,  82.806  acres  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $8,500,000.  Kimberly- 
Clark  has  Interlocking  ownerships  with  a 
number  of  national  corporations  including 
Pan  American,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
New  York  and  Miller  High  Life  Beer.  Kimber- 
ly-Clark is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  paper  products- In  Amer- 
ica." (Sound  of  chain  saw  and  falling  tree.) 
Pit  Indian  area  map,  polluted  stream  sign, 
man  felling  tree,  pile  of  logs. 

Narrator:  "Now  about  half  of  Shasta 
County  U  owned  by  the  federal  government 
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but  most  of  the  economic  benefits  from  this 
public  land  are  enjoyed  nutlnly  by  the  big 
businesses  in  the  area  and  not  by  the  public. 
These  companies  like  Kimberly-Clark,  LA 
Times,  Sunklst  and  U.S.  Plywood  contract 
with  the  federal  government  to  buy  the  tim- 
ber. They  cut  the  trees  for  paper  and  lumber 
products  which  they  sell  at  a  profit.  They 
make  money  off  the  public  land  without  ac- 
cepting any  of  the  direct  responsibility  of 
land  ownership  such  as  paying  property 
taxes." 

Chart  showing  interlocking  corporations, 
Kleenix  label,  Safeway  sign,  grape  pickers, 
Viet  Cong  dead.  Examiner  masthead.  Pit  in- 
dian  area  map,  LA  Times  masthead,  door- 
bells, mayor's  door,  war  dead,  man  behind 
barbed  wire. 

Narrator:  "The  rules  of  Shasta  County  are 
an  intricate  part  of  the  vast  yet  tightly  con- 
trolled military  and  industrial  complex  which 
runs  the  country  and  much  of  the  world.  The 
key  interest  of  this  complex  is  control:  con- 
trol of  products,  control  of  markets,  control 
of  people  and  control  of  countries.  Key  ele- 
ments in  their  systems  of  control  are  Infor- 
mation gathering  and  propaganda.  This  vital 
function  is  performed  in  part  by  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute.  The  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  writes  reports  on  urban 
problems  and  long  range  planning  for  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies.  It  also  does  war- 
fare research  for  the  federal  government." 
Boycott  Safeway  Picket,  Pit  Indian  area 
map,  grape  picker,  farm  labor  housing. 

Narrator:  "One  example  of  the  complex's 
attempts  at  domestic  social  control  Is  Safe- 
way Stores.  Safeway  Is  the  second  largest 
chain  in  America.  It  Is  Interlocked  with  the 
PG&E,  the  LA  Times,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute. Safeway  has  been  one  of  the  chief  road- 
blocks to  efforts  of  farmworkers  to  organize 
and  improve  their  economic  conditions. 
While  other  chain  stores  agreed  to  purchase 
only  union  grapes,  Safeway  continued  to  buy 
non-union  grapes." 

Handcuffed  Indians,  close  up. 
St.  Marie  chanting. 

Lego,  medium  shot,  dry  Pit  River  bed  be- 
low PGE  dam. 

Lego:  "And  in  our  legends  and  in  the 
teaching  of  our  forefathers  we  know  that 
Mother  Nature  was  the  best — it  carried  out 
the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  was  not  our 
place  to  dictate  or  change.  It  was  not  our 
place  to  impress  upon — to  inject  or  to  im- 
press or  to  put  forth  our  ideas  to  control 
nature.  So,  today,  that  Is  one  reason  why 
we're  so  concerned  about  the  present  plight 
of  Mother  Nature  itself — ecology,  pollution, 
pollution  of  the  rivers,  bad  air  and  every- 
thing else — because  we  somehow  wished  that 
the  people,  today,  that  is  In  power  could  only 
learn  like  we  had  to  learn;  because  they  have 
impressed  their  own  thinking — they  have  be- 
gun to  remake  the  nature  itself,  to  the  ex- 
tent right  now  we  are  all  worried  about  the 
environment  and  everything  else.  This  is 
why  we  have  such  a  strong  feeling  about 
this  as  Indian  people.  An  Indian  is  not  an 
Indian  unless  he  has  a  land  base,  because 
our  people  has  always  been  close  to  nature, 
close  to  the  land.  Our  whole  lives  was  pro- 
vided and  sustained  by  that  which  came 
from  the  land.  And  looking  at  It  from  that 
point  of  view,  we  Indian  people  are  not  too 
many  at  this  point,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
fast  disappearing  from  this  land  of  ours,  and 
It's  about  time  that  we  tried  to  take  a  stand. 
And  we  feel  this  Is  an  opportune  time.  We 
have  many  people  that  are  concerned  of  the 
very  things  which  we  are  concerned — ecology 
and  many  other  things,  environmental  con- 
ditions and  many  things  like  that.  And  we 
are  also  concerned:  but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  we  have  been  rendered  powerless.  We 
have  lost  our  voice  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
And  we  vrant  to  rebuild  this.  We  would  like 
to  preserve  our  land.  We  would  like  to  build 
our  people  again  on  the  strength  of  land." 
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Pit  Indian  area  map. 
Chain  saw  sound  and  falling  tree. 
Stump  zooming  out  to  cut  over  area. 
St.  Marie  chanting.  Oakes:   "The  Indian 
Claims  Commission  found  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment took  possession  of  the  land  illegally. 
After  conceding  to  the  illegality  of  the  act 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  offered  to  pay 
to  each  tribe  47  cents  per  acre,  but  this 
money  was  refused  by  the  Pit  River  tribe 
of  Indians  with  the  contention  that  as  the 
legal  holders  of  title  to  the  land  that  all  the 
land  within  the  boundaries  in  the  findings 
of  the  California — of  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  Immediately  returned  to  the 
tribe.    The   contention,   then,   that   the   Pit 
River  Indians  and  other  Indians  for  being 
their  guests  are  trespassers,  as  stated  indi- 
rectly by  the  U.S.  Government  and  directly 
by  PG&E  is  lulicrous.  The  trespassers  are, 
indeed,  the  U.S.  government — there  was  no 
treaty  signed — PG&E  and  other  large  cor- 
porations as  well  as  the  State  of  California." 
Chart  of  interlocking  corporations. 
Oakes:  "It  has  to  be  remembered  big  busi- 
ness and  government  are  almost  synonymous 
terms.  Big  business  and  Its  pressures  exert 
policies  emanating  out  of  government  affect 
not  only  Indians,  but  poor  whites,  blacks  and 
other  minorities." 

"Evict  PG&E"  sign,  "Return  Indian  Land 
To  Indians"  sign. 

Oakes:    "The   Indian   Claims  Commission 
conceded  that  the  land  was  taken  Illegally  in 
1853  and  by  that  admission  alone  It  would 
seem  that  clearly  the  Indians  are  not  the 
transgressors  of  law  and  order,  but  the  up- 
holders was  what  law  and  order  stands  for." 
Blackboard:  "Big  business  and  government 
are  synonymous — they  are  only  right  as  long 
as  they  can  get  away  with  it  " 
St.  Marie  chant. 
Oakes  close  up. 

Oakes:  "The  Indians  have  never  sold  the 
land.  They  still  maintain  that  they  own  It. 
They  do  not  want  to  sell  It.  They  want  the 
land  back  and  they  want  to  live  on  this  land 
according  to  the  ways  of  their  ancestors  and 
accordmg  to  the  ways  that  they  see  fit." 
Gimmell  close  up.  Pit  Indian  area  map. 
Glmmell:  "We  believe  that  money  cannot 
buy  the  Mother  Earth.  She  has  sheltered, 
clothed,  nourished  and  protected  us.  We  have 
endured.  We  are  Indian.  We  are  the  rightful 
and  legal  owners  of  the  land.  Therefore,  we 
reclaim  all  of  the  resourceful  land  that  has 
traditionally  been  ours  with  that  exception 
of  land  now  owned  by  private  Individuals. 
On  this  land  we  will  set  up  our  own  economic 
and  social  structure  retaining  all  of  the  val- 
ues which  are  commensurate  with  Indian 
life.  We  will  encourage  and  help  other  Indian 
tribes  and  groups  to  establish  structures 
across  the  country  In  order  to  establish  inter- 
tribal economic  and  cultural  ties,  basing  the 
economy  on  the  barter  system.  Therefore,  let 
It  be  known  by  all  concerned  that  the  Pit 
River  tribe  makes  the  following  demands: 
number  one,  that  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  large  corporations  including  PG&E, 
PT&T.  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Kim- 
berly-Clark, Hearst  Publications  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Mirror  Corporation  among 
others  return  all  of  our  land  to  us  Immedi- 
ately. No  amount  of  money  can  buy  the 
Mother  Earth.  Therefore,  the  California  land 
claims  case  has  no  meaning.  The  earth  is  our 
mother  and  we  cannot  sell  her." 

Zoom  out  from  handcuffed  Indians,  zoom 
out  from  mountain  peak,  credits. 

St.  Marie  singing  and  chanting:  "By  the 
trestle  in  the  cove,  standing  up  to  the  sheriff 
and  his  guns  .  .  .  my  heart  is  there  with 
you  .  .  ." 

FINDING    OUT 

If  you  are  into  any  sort  of  community  in- 
volvement in  your  area,  you  should  be  aware 
of  the  controlling  forces  or  you  will  have  no 
conception  of  what  might  be  required  to 
make  change.  '^ 

Most  of  the  information  you  need  is  pub- 
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lie;  it  can  be  found  in  libraries  and  various 
public  offices.  Por  Instance,  you  can  find  out 
who  the  biggest  landowners  are  by  checking 
records  In  the  county  assessor's  office.  These 
records  are  public.  The  employees  there  are 
obligated  to  help  you  find  what  you  want. 
Prom  these  records,  you  can  determine,  the 
size,  location  and  value  of  land.  Alar  ^ast 
owners  and  sale  prices. 

Public  and  college  libraries — ^In  their  busi- 
ness sections — have  directories  of  public 
corporations  and  corporation  executives 
(Standard  &  Poor's,  for  example) .  From  these 
records  you  can  determine  Interlocking  busi- 
ness relationships.  Libraries  also  may  have  a 
file  of  corporation  annual  reports — or  you  can 
contact  companies  directly  for  these  docu- 
ments. 

The  local  newspaper  files,  although  they 
are  not  public,  may  be  helpful.  By  being  cool, 
courteous  and  persistent  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  find  out  almost  anything  you 
want  to  know  about  the  real  povy^s  In  your 
community,  how  they  are  Inter-related  and 
bow  they  operate. 

For  a  detailed  outline  of  how  to  do  com- 
munity research,  write  for:  "Where  It's  At," 
Department  of  Social  Justice,  National 
CouncU  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

"Research  Methodology  Guide."  NACLA, 
Box  226,  Berkeley,  CalU.  94701. 

KORTHESN  CAUTORNIA:    pit  aiVER  INDIAN  AREA 

The  dotted  line  on  the  above  map  (not 
reproduced)  outlines  the  nearly  3.6  mil- 
lion acres  taken  tllegaUy  from  the  Pit 
River  Indians  in  Northern  California.  The 
basis  for  this  Indian  claim  Is  spelled  out 
on  the  following  pages  by  a  legal  memoran- 
dum filed  in  Burney  Judicial  Court  by  Pit 
River  attorneys  June  22, 1970.  following  mass 
arrests  of  Indians  for  allegedly  trespassing 
on  PG&E  property.  After  the  court  denied 
the  Indian  motions  to  dismiss  the  trespass 
charges  and  refused  to  Initiate  charges 
against  PO&E.  the  Indians  filed  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  a  $10,000,000,000  civil  rights  suit 
against  the  State  of  California,  PO&E  and 
Shasta  Coimty. 

Pit  Indian  legal  claim 

The  following  memorandum  was  filed  June 
23,  1970,  in  Biimey  Judicial  District  Court 
by  Aubry  Grossman,  attorney  for  the  Pit 
Biver  Indians. 

Introductory  Remarks 

A  few  introductory  words  in  explanation 
of  the  title  page  of  our  Memorandum.  As 
you  can  see,  we  reject  the  title  of  People  of 
the  State  of  California  versus  the  Indians,  as 
defendants.  The  People  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  against  the  Indians,  and  the 
Indians  are  not  defendants. 

The  Pit  River  Indians  have  decided  that 
they  are  not.  and  never  again  will  be,  de- 
fendants, because  they  will  never  again  be 
on  the  defensive — on  the  taking  of  Indian 
land. 

The  process  of  systematically  taking  In- 
dian land  away  from  Indians — to  quote  the 
Alcatraz  Declaration  (May  31,  1970) : 

"How  did  we  lose  our  land?  Wars,  mas- 
sacres, other  violence,  fraud,  occupation, 
expropriation,  forced  sale,  division  of  tribal 
lands,  deprivation  of  water,  flooding"  Is  go- 
ing to  be  stopped  here  and  now  and  a  reverse 
process  begun,  say  the  Pit  River  Indians. 

The  Indians  know,  and  the  Government 
knows,  that  every  single  year  for  well  over 
200  years,  large  amounts  of  Indian  land  were 
taken  away,  or  made  worthless  (by  depriva- 
tion of  water).  The  process  sttll  goes  on 
(Pyramid  Lake,  termination  of  Colvllle  res- 
ervation, etc.)  An  appropriate  metaphor  Is 
that  the  land  question  for  the  Indians  is 
similar  to  an  automobile  going  up  a  steep 
bill.  Until  now  the  force  of  gravity  has  been 
greater  than  the  power  of  the  automobile's 
engine.  However,  now  for  the  first  time,  In- 
dian power  Is  at  least  equal  to  the  force  of 
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gravity  and  undoubtedly  the  Indian  power 
engine  will  start,  albeit  gradually,  to  ascend 
the  hill  by  stopping  the  diminution  of  In- 
dlem.  land  and  obtaining  the  return  of  some 
Indian  land. 

The  other  reason  for  our  changing  the  title 
Is  to  state  In  the  title  (what  the  Courts  have 
held)  that  the  United  States,  and  now 
PG&E,  are  withholding  this  Ulegally  taken 
land  from  the  true  owners.  To  call  this  tres- 
pass by  Indians  Is  to  believe  the  thief  who 
cries  "stop  thief." 

State  of  California,  County  of  Shasta  Jus- 
tice Court  for  Bumey  Judicial  District  (An 
Incorrect  and  improper  title  selected  by  pros- 
ecuting authorities) 

People  of  the  State  of  California  (Plain- 
tiffs) vs.  Ibllckey  Gemmlll,  Raymond  Lego, 
Charles  Buckskin,  Richard  Oakes,  et  al..  De- 
fendants. 

Memorandiun  in  support  of  motion  to  dis- 
miss charges,  motion  to  acquit,  demurrer, 
motion  to  establish  the  unconstitutionality 
of  this  prosecution,  motion  to  prosecute  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Alternative  correct  and  proper  titles  would 
be:  The  Pit  River  Indians  of  California, 
Plaintiffs,  vs.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co., 
Defendants. 

The  Pit  River  Indians  of  California,  Peti- 
tioner, vs.  the  United  St«tes  of  America, 
Defendant. 

This  is  a  political  case.  The  proof  is  the  use 
of  governmental  force  to  keep  the  Indians 
from  regaining  their  land  which  was  stolen 
from  them.  This  case  points  up  rather  spec- 
tacularly and  dramatically  who  it  Is  that  uses 
constitutional  and  legal  methods,  and  on  the 
other  hand  who  it  is  that  uses  force  and  vio- 
lence Instead  of  following  pn^er  legal  pro- 
cedures. 

On  the  one  band  the  Indians  use  the  pro- 
cedure created  by  Congress,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Indian  Claims  C<Mnmlssion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  government  used  the 
force  and  violence  of  a)  forcibl'^  arrest,  b) 
carrying  off  to  jail,  c)  holding  in  jail,  d) 
manacling.  This  force  and  violence  was  vis- 
ited upon  the  Indians  because  they,  having 
waited  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  and 
having  obtained  a  decision  by  the  "highest 
court  in  the  land,"  finally.  In  desperation, 
used  "self-help"  when  the  Government  man- 
ifested no  intention  of  enforcing  this  deci- 
sion by  the  return  of  their  land. 

The  arrest  of  these  Indians,  coupled  with 
the  refusal  to  arrest  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  demonstrates,  conclusively,  an  un- 
constitutional functioning  of  the  legal  and 
Judicial  system  in  Shasta  County  (unless 
they  shall  be  corrected,  as  we  hope  they  will 
be,  by  this  Judge  in  deciding  this  Motion). 
We  refer  to  the  control  by  PG&E  of  the  legal 
machinery  and  public  officials;  and  the  lack 
of  any  control  or  influence,  and  the  lack  of 
rights,  possessed  by  the  Indians.  We  refer 
next  to  the  "fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  another" 
activities  of  the  public  officials. 

All  PG&E  had  to  do  was  to  wave  Its  finger 
and  the  sheriff  arrested  60  or  so  Indians  on 
the  charge  of  tre^asslng,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  could  be  no  trespass  committed 
unless  two  elements  were  present:  1)  the 
ownership  or  right  of  possession  in  PG&E, 
and  2)  the  lack  of  the  most  minute  owner- 
ship or  possessory  rights  In  the  Indians.  PG 
&E  made  no  showing  to  the  Sheriff  or  Dis- 
trict AttcMiiey  of  their  right  to  ownership  or 
possession,  and  the  Indians  had  title  estab- 
lished by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
strengthened  (if  there  were  any  need  for 
strengthening)  by  25  U.S.  Code  4,  which 
provides : 

"In  all  trials  about  the  right  of  property 
In  which  an  Indian  may  be  a  party  on  one 
side,  and  a  white  person  on  the  other,  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  rest  upon  the  white 
person,  whenever  the  Indian  shall  make  out 
a  presumption  of  title  in  himself  from  the 
fact  of  previous  possession  or  ownership." 
The  Indian  Claims  Commission  adjudged 
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that  the  Indians  had  "previous  possession 
or  ownership." 

The  Sheriff  and  the  District  Attorney  were 
put  on  notice  of  these  facts  a  little  less  than 
a  day  before  the  arrests  of  the  Indians  by 
receipt  of  the  telegram  which  Is  attached  as 
Exhibit  A  (page  15).  They  ignored  this  no- 
tice and  did  nothing  to  contact  the  sender 
of  the  telegram  or  to  verify  the  facts  stated. 

The  optimum  defense  that  the  Sheriff 
and  the  District  Attorney  can  muster  to  our 
charges  against  them  Is  the  claim  that  the 
occupation  of  the  52,000,  or  so,  acres  for 
many  years  constituted  some  kind  of  prac- 
tical evidence  of  PG&E's  ownership  of  large 
amounts  of  land. 

Even  if  there  were  not  the  notice  given 
them  by  Exhibit  A,  this  cannot  possibly 
provide  any  Justification  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Indians  for  two  reasons:  the  fact  that  PG&E 
had  a  right  to  ownership  and /or  possession 
would  not  be  evidence  that  the  Indians  did 
not  have  a  right  to  ownership  or  possession; 
the  question  Is  not  whether  PG&E  had  the 
right  to  ownership  or  possession  of  a  great 
deal  of  land  but  whether  they  had  it  in  the 
precise  area  where  the  trespass  occurred. 

On  the  day  our  Motion  was  presented,  in 
open  court,  we  offered  a  sworn  statement  of 
Indian  ownership  and  the  right  to  possession, 
relying  on  the  decision  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  25  U.C.  Code  194 — and  re- 
quested the  initiation  of  a  prosecution  for 
trespass  against  PG&E.  In  response.  District 
Attorney  Robert  Baker  asserted  that  he 
would  not  permit  a  prosecution  against 
PG&E,  because  he  was  not  personally  con- 
vinced that  the  Indians  had  title,  whilst 
admitting  that  PG&E  had  furnished  him  no 
evidence  whatsoever  of  its  title;  and  he  ad- 
mlttted  that  he  had  never  read  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  decision  of  which  we 
had  given  him  notice.  In  response.  Judge 
Billy  Covert  tentatively  refused  to  accept 
the  offered  sworn  statement  and  issue  a 
warrant.  Later  he  definitively  refused  to  issue 
the  warrant,  stating  that  he  was  advlced  by 
the  Count-  not  to  do  so. 

We  want  it  specifically  understood  that 
our  demand  for  dismissal  and  acquittal  of 
the  "defendants"  and  for  prosecution  of 
PG&E  is  based  upon  the  Fotirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  being  a  denial  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  la^vs  In  support 
of  this  constitutional  claim  we  ask  leave  of 
the  Court  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of 
the  statements  made  In  this  Memorandum. 
We  request  permission  (our  constitutional 
right  in  support  of  this  claim)  to  place  on 
the  witness  stand  and  question  Sheriff 
John  Balma,  District  Attorney  Robert  Baker 
and  Judge  Billy  Covert  as  to  their  relations 
virlth  PG&E,  its  representatives,  lawyers  or 
otherwise;  and  as  to  their  knowledge,  before 
the  arrests  of  facte  showing  the  right  to 
ownership  and  possession  of  the  land  in 
question  by  PG&E  and  by  the  Indians.  We 
assume  that  the  examination  of  these  wit- 
nesses will  have  to  be  calendared  as  to  time 
and  place,  and  we  so  request. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  merits  of  our  claim 
which  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  law.  the  lu- 
dlSLUS  were  possessed  of  such  rightc  of  owner- 
ship and/or  possession  as  would  legalize 
their  entry  on  the  property  and  void  any 
right  to  prosecute  them  for  trespassing. 

At  the  outset,  we  note  a  curious  omis- 
sion from  Section  602  of  the  Penal  Code. 
Reading  it  literally,  a  person  could  be  guilty 
oi  occupymg  his  own  land,  if  someone  else 
had  any  ownership  or  possessory  right  to  it. 
This  is  obviously  not  what  the  Legislature 
intended,  so  we  will  read  into  this  statute 
the  fcdlowing  words: 

"A  person  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  tres- 
pass under  this  statute  if  he  has  any  meas- 
ure of  ownership  or  po«sessory  rights  to  the 
land  in  question." 

It  flows  from  what  we  have  said  that  to 
justify  dismissal  or  acquittal  we  need  not  es- 
tablish   the    absence    of    PG&E's    right    to 
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ownership  or  possession,  but  need  establish 
only  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to  owner- 
ship  or  possession. 

The  Indians'  right  derives  from  thousands 
ot  years  of  "Indian  title"  to  the  land  shown 
In  the  map  which  Is  Appendix  A  to  the  Mo- 
tion (page  10).  It  further  derives  from  25 
U.S.C.  70  et.  sequ..  which  established  the 
Indians  Claims  Commission.  It  further  de- 
rives from  the  decision  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  "The  Pit  River  Indians  of 
California  vs.  the  U.S.  of  America,"  Docket 
No.  347  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
6iou. 

"Following  hearings  in  1956  on  the  ques- 
tion of  title  and  liability,  we  made  findings 
of  fact  and  entered  an  interlocutory  order  on 
July  29.  1059  holding  that  the  Pit  River  In- 
dians, as  an  over-all  identifiable  group,  had 
established  original  Indian  title  to  eleven 
tracts  aggregating  approximately  3,386,000 
acres  of  land  In  parts  of  Lassen,  Shasta,  and 
Modoc  Counties,  California,  which  had  been 
used  and  occupied  by  eleven  autonomous 
groups  or  bands  and  that  the  original  Indian 
title  to  that  land  had  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  without  compensation  as  of 
March  3,  1853,  by  the  Act  of  March  1853  (10 
Stat.  244).  We  directed  the  parties  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  the  acreage  of  the  tracts  con- 
cerned and  the  value  as  of  the  date  of  the 
taking  (7  Ind.  CI.  Com.  815).  This  docket 
number  has  been  inactive  since  said  above 
date  until  the  present  procedlngs  were  ini- 
tiated." (13  Indian  Claim  Commission  Re- 
ports 369,  381) 

For  Congress*  purpose  In  establishing  the 
Commission,  and  the  authority  it  intended  to 
vest  In  the  Commission,  we  quote  from  the 
Commission's  1968  Annual  Report,  as  follows: 
"Function  and  Description" 
"The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is  an  in- 
dependent agency  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress on  August  13,  1946  (Public  Law  79-728) . 
It  is  a  Judicial  arm  of  the  Congress  created 
for  one  special  purpose :  the  hearing  and  de- 
termining of  Indian  claims  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  came  into  existence  prior  to 
the  approval  of  the  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  1946." 

As  the  Report  demonstrates.  Congress  was 
creating  a  judicial  body  to  establish  the  facts, 
and  determine  the  law.  on  the  subject  of  dep- 
rivation of  Indian  property  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  exception  of  Court  of 
Claims  Jurisdiction  (based  upon  statutes 
passed  by  Congress  for  disposing  of  specific 
Indian  claims,  which  are  of  no  further  sig- 
nificance) ,  the  Commission  Is  the  only  body 
having  Jurisdiction,  and  it  has  exclusive  Jur- 
isdiction, on  the  illegal  taking  of  Indian  land 
by  the  United  States. 

The  Pit  River  Indians  of  California  have 
In  their  favor  a  final  Decision,  Order  and 
Judgment  that  in  1863  they  were  the  exclu- 
sive owners  of  this  land  and  that  this  title 
was  taken  away  from  them  illegally  without 
compensation  In  1853,  by  the  passage  of  a 
federal  statute. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held, 
unequivocally,  that  when  the  United  States 
has  taken  land  from  an  Indian  tribe  without 
agreement  or  compensation.  It  thereby  vio- 
lates the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Shoshone  vs.  United 
States  (1936)  299  U.S.  476.  81L  Ed.  360.  Also 
see  Miami  V.  U.S.  (1960)  28P  (2)  202. 

No  other  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  do  any- 
thing on  this  Illegal  taking  of  the  Pit  River 
Indians'  land  in  1953  except  to  enforce  or  im- 
plement the  Commission's  decision.  There- 
fore this  Justice  Court  must  dismiss  these 
actions  and  acquit  these  "defendants."  To 
deny  this  is  to  declare  that  a  Justice  Court 
Judge  or  Jury  has  the  power  to  reverse  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  Even 
more,  it  declares  that  a  Justice  Court  Judge 
or  Jury  can  reverse  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  because  a  Commission  decision,  since 
it  could  have  been  appealed  to  the  United 
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states  Supreme  Court  and  was  not.  has  the 
finality  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
situation  is  Identical  to  one  in  which  Con- 
gress has  declared  certain  land  to  be  owned 
by  the  United  States.  In  such  a  case,  obvious- 
ly, a  federal  employee  could  not  be  charged 
with  trespass  for  entering  on  the  government 
land.  Similarly,  If  one  were  charged  with  tres- 
passing on  another's  land  be  would  have  an 
absolute  legal  defense  If  there  was  a  Judg- 
ment in  bis  favor  in  a  quiet  title  suit. 

Having  stated  that  the  appropriate  and  ex- 
clusive tribunal  has  rendered  a  final  decision 
that  this  land  was  illegally  taken  from  the 
Indians  we  have  said  enough  to  Justify  the 
granting  of  our  motion.  However,  because  of 
public  statements  by  the  District.  Attorney 
and  PG&E  we  can  anticipate  what  position 
they  will  take.  We  wlU  address  some  remarks 
to  their  position.  They  claim  that  the  Pit 
River  Indians  of  California  have  somehow 
given  up  their  right  to  the  return  of  their 
land  because  there  was  a  consent  or  stipula- 
tion or  agreement  to  the  money  aspect  of  the 
Commission's  Judgment. 

Let  us  analyze  the  position  of  PO&E  and 
the  District  Attorney  in  its  naked  form,  ad- 
mitting for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Pit  River  Indians  had  agreed  to  the  money 
aspect  of  the  Judgment.  Remember,  we  have 
a  solemn  Judgment  that  the  land  was  illegal- 
ly taken  away  and  we  have  aiKunchallenged 
and  unchallengable  principle  that  land  Il- 
legally taken  must  be  returned.  How  ade- 
quate was  the  consideration  for  which  the 
Pit  River  Indians  gave  up  their  right  to  their 
land  (if  they  did)? 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Commission  had 
valued  the  land  at  47  cents  an  acre.  How- 
ever, that  valuation  was  based  upon  the 
average  for  all  California  Indians.  Since  the 
Pit  River  Indians  had  owned  more  than 
twice  as  much  land  per  Indian  (if  tribal 
Und  were  divided  up)  they  are  (it  would 
seem)  t>eing  offered  20  cents  an  acre.  But 
this  is  also  not  a  correct  statement.  It  vastly 
overstates  the  offer.  Actually,  the  Pit  River 
Indians — for  land  and  improvements  and 
profits  from  the  land  which  are  conserva- 
tively valued  now  at  $5.000.000,000 — are  being 
offered  the  munificent  sum  of  1/12  of  cme 
cent  an  acre.  How  do  we  calculate  this? 
Very  simple.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  when  there  has  been  such  an  Illegal 
taking  as  this  there  is  a  constitutional  right 
to  interest:  therefore,  in  our  case,  to  the 
1853  value  must  be  added  compound  Inter- 
est. If  this  is  compounded  at  a  5%  Interest 
rate  from  1853  to  1964  (date  of  Judgment)  it 
will  be  multiplied  250  times,  depressed  an- 
other way  the  929,100.000  judgment  (for  all 
California  Indians  including  the  Pit  River 
Indians)  should  be  Increased  to  97.275,000,- 
000.  Though  this  sounds  large.  It  is  actually 
less  than  I'.'n  of  the  value  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  based  its 
consent  Judgment  upon  (1)  a  stipulaticm 
signed  by  the  Government  and  all  the  at- 
torneys for  the  Indians  except  the  attorney 
for  the  Pit  River  tribe;  and  (2)  a  purported 
agreement  by  vote  of  the  various  Indian 
groupings.  The  Pit  River  Indians  never 
agreed  to  the  stipulation,  rejected  the  set- 
tlement at  an  official  tribal  meeting  which 
was  held  for  this  purpose;  and  consistently 
advised  the  Commission  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  settlement,  the  stipulation, 
or  the  consent  Judgment  or  the  payment  of 
the  checks,  or  any  payments  under  the  Judg- 
ment. By  official  tribal  action  the  Pit  River 
Indians  of  California  have  decided  that  they 
will  not  accept  their  shares  of  the  checks. 

In  any  event.  Congress  has  determined,  in 
the  Indian  Claims  Act,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  actual  payment  of  the  claim  will  dis- 
charge the  United  States  of  its  liability: 

"The  payment  of  any  claim,  after  its  de- 
termination in  accordance  with  this  chap- 
ter, shall  be  a  full  discharge  of  the  United 
States  of  all  claims  and  demands  touching 
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any  of  the  matters  Involved  in  the  contro« 
versy."  25  U.S.  Code  70  (u). 

Incidentally,  It  has  been  uniformly  ac- 
cepted by  every  agency  of  the  Government 
and  by  all  courts  that  where  Indian  land 
is  concerned,  the  only  way  it  can  be  trans- 
ferred or  sold  or  given  up  is  by  official  tribal 
action.  No  action  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  or  assent,  if  expressed  Individually, 
have  ever  been  accepted  by  the  Government 
as  legal  or  binding. 

In  conclusion,  we  point  out  that  the  Pit 
River  Indians  of  California  have  "exhausted 
their  legal  remedies,"  have  obtained  a  deci- 
sion of  the  "highest  court  of  the  land"  that 
the  United  States  Government  took  their 
land  In  1853  in  violation  of  their  right  not  to 
be  deprived  of  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law   (Fifth  Amendment). 

If  this  Coxirt  Is  willing  to  defy  such  legal 
and  constitutional  authorities.  It  must  be  at 
least  recognized  that  a  settlement  paying 
l/12th  of  a  cent  per  acre  for  this  valuable 
land  is  co&fiscatory. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Grossman,  Ackerman  &  Peters;  Casandra 
Dunn,  Fresno,  Ca.;  Fred  Gabourl,  Sherman 
Oaks,  Ca.;  Gary  Bass,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Joe 
Muskrat,  Fresno,  Ca.;  George  Duke,  Berkeley, 
Ca.;  Richard  B.  Collins,  Jr.,  Berkeley.  Ca.; 
Robert  S.  Don>?van,  Berkeley.  Ca.;  Pano 
Stephens,  San  Francisco.  Ca.;  Patrick  Coyle, 
San  Francisco,  Ca.;  Geoffrey  A.  Braun,  San 
Francisco,  Ca.;  Monroe  E.  Price,  Westwood, 
Ca.;  Stephen  P.  Kunkel,  Redding.  Ca.;  Daniel 
M.  Rosenfelt,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.;  David  H. 
Getches,  Escondido,  Ca.;  and  Robert  S.  Pelcy- 
gur,  Escondido,  Ca.  By  Aubrey  Grossman. 
Dated:  June  22,  1970. 

JuNX  5. 1970. 
Exhibit  A — Telegram  to  Sheriff,  District  At- 
torney,  and   All   Superior   Court   Judges, 
Shasta  County,  Calif. 

This  office  represents  the  Pit  River  Indians 
who  have  Just  occupied  some  portions  of 
their  land  which  is  claimed  without  legal 
justification  by  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. In  the  event  that  you  contemplate  any 
type  of  legal  action,  civil  or  criminal  against 
the  Pit  River  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  be  ad- 
vised of  the  following.  Number  one :  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  acting  tlirough 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Pit  River  Indians  had  title  to 
this  land  in  1853  and  In  that  year  it  was 
illegally  taken  from  them.  Docket  No.  347. 
Number  two:  Since  1853  the  Pit  River  Indians 
have  never  conveyed,  sold  or  given  up  title  to 
this  land.  Number  three :  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  and 
administer  In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs  in 
general,  and  the  ownership  of  land  illegally 
taken  from  Indians  in  particular.  Therefore 
any  action  against  the  Pit  River  Indians 
taken  by  any  representative  of  the  State  of 
California  or  any  of  its  subdivisions  would 
violate  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Number  Pour:  If  you  should 
act  in  any  way  against  the  Pit  River  Indians 
you  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Act  in  that  you  would  be  depriving 
them  of  their  rights  under  federal  law.  As 
you  know,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  established 
the  illegality  of  state  action,  and  also  estab- 
lishes individual  responsibility  of  any  state 
officer  or  official  who  participates  in  such  a 
violation. 

Grossman,  Ackerman  Si  Peters, 
By  Aubrey  Grossman. 
1095  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

shasta  answers  indian  claim 
(The  following  memorandum  was  filed  in 
Burney  Judicial  District  Court  June  22,  1970. 
by  Shasta  County  District  Attorney  Robert 
W.  Baker.) 

In  the  Justice  Court  of  Burney  Jvidiclal 
District.  County  of  Shasta,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  Plain- 
tiff, vs.  Richard  Oakes,  et  al..  Defendants. 
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Memorandum  of  points  and  authoritiea 

in  opposition  to  motion  to  dismiss 

I.  Introduction 

Defendants  have  filed  a  so-called  "Motion 
to  Dismiss  Charges,  Motion  to  Acquit,  De- 
murrer, Motion  to  Establish  Unconstitution- 
ality of  this  Prosecution,  Motion  to  Prosecute 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company."  The  cap- 
tioned title  of  the  motion  Is  representative  of 
its  ludlcrousness.  A  motion  to  dismiss  can 
only  be  granted  upon  motion  of  the  District 
Attorney  or  by  the  court  on  its  own  motion. 
(Penal  Code  No.  1836) .  A  motion  to  acquit  is 
a  motion  only  recently  recognized  by  the 
Penal  Code  but  can  oiUy  be  granted  by  the 
court  at  trial  either  after  the  District  Attor- 
ney has  rested  his  case  or  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  the  evidence  (see  Penal  Code  No. 
1118.1)  and  then  only  under  specific  condi- 
tions not  here  relevant.  A  demurrer,  of  course, 
can  only  be  granted  for  one  of  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  Penal  Code  No.  1004.  It  is  also  basic 
law  that  such  defect  must  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  complaint.  Moreover  a  demurrer 
must  "distinctly  specify  the  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  the  accusatory  pleading  . . ."  (Penal 
Code  No.  1005).  This,  of  co\u-se,  defendants 
have  faUed  to  do. 

The  Motion  to  Establish  Unconstitution- 
ality of  this  Prosecution  is  of  course  not 
recognized  in  the  Penal  Code  and  the  basis 
of  this  motion  or  why  this  prosecution  is 
"unconstitutional"  is  nowhere  set  forth  In 
defendants'  motion.  The  last  motion,  the 
one  to  prosecute  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric 
Company  is  equally  ridiculous.  It  would 
make  Just  as  much  sense  and  based  on  the 
same  legal  grounds  set  forth  in  defendants' 
motion  to  prosecute  every  landowner,  tenant 
Invitee,  licensee  or  other  person  occupying 
or  owning  property  In  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  this  County  as  well  as  large  sections 
of  Modoc,  Lassen  and  Plumas  Counties. 

n.  Law  of  the  Case 

The  entire  legal  argument  advanced  by  the 
defendants  is  based  on  a  complete  misinter- 
pretation of  a  claim  of  the  Pit  River  Indians 
filed  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
7  Ind.  CI.  Comm.  816  (1969);  13  Ind.  CI. 
Comm.  369  (1964).  Defendants  assert  that 
case  held  (1)  the  Pit  River  Indians  held  "In- 
dian title  and  exclusive  title"  to  the  sub- 
ject property  and  (2)  that  the  land  was 
illegally  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, by  the  adoption  of  a  statute  in  1863." 
This  is  a  complete  misstatement  of  this  case. 
In  fact  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  held 
(7  Ind.  CI.  Comm.  at  p.  862) 

"It  was  not  until  the  Battle  of  the  Infer- 
nal Caverns  on  September  26-28,  1867,  when 
petitioner  Indians  were  decisively  overcome 
and  their  power  to  resist  white  domination 
was  broken.  While  this  probably  as  accurate- 
ly as  any  date  marks  the  physical  taking  of 
petitioners'  title,  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  registration  of  land  titles  In  California 
under  the  Private  Land  Claims  Act,  .  .  .  and 
the  passage  on  that  date  of  an  'Act  to  Pro- 
vide for  the  Survey  of  the  Public  Lands  of 
California  and  the  Granting  of  Preemption 
Rights  to  Settlers'  legally  terminated  peti- 
tioners' right  to  assert  land  claims,  effective- 
ly classed  the  land  here  Involved  as  part  of 
the  public  domain  and  thiis  constitutes  the 
date  of  taking  of  Indian  title  to  the  land 
described  in  our  Finding  of  Fact  No.  25." 

That  Commission  at  no  time  indicated 
there  was  any  UlegaUty  in  the  taking;  in  fact 
It  said  title  passed  into  the  public  domain 
by  virtue  of  U.S.  Statute  (9  Stat.  631).  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission  also  approved  a 
settlement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Pit  River  Indians.  This  decision  became 
final  In  1964  (13  Ind.  CI.  Comm.  369)  and 
was  never  appiealed  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
or  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which 
was  the  right  of  the  Pit  River  Indians  at  that 
time   (see  26  U.S.C-A.  No.  705). 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  Indian  title  Is 
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not  exclusive  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  or  a  grant  from  the  United 
States.  VS.  vs.  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  314  U.S. 
339;  86  L.Ed.  260.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
treaty  or  grant,  Indians  have  only  a  right 
of  occupancy  which  is  not  a  property  right 
and  such  right  ".  .  .  may  be  terminated  and 
such  lands  fully  disposed  of  by  the  sovereign 
itself  without  any  legally  enforceable  obli- 
gation to  compensate  the  Indians  .  .  .  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  unrecognized  In- 
dian title  is  not  compensable  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment."  Tee-Hit-Ton  Indians 
V.  U.S.,  348  U.S.  272  at  279,  285;  99  L.Ed. 
314;  See  also  41  AmJur.  2nd,  Indians  No. 
23. 

It  is  surprising  counsel  for  the  defendants 
overlooked  a  California  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision that  specifically  held  that  a  party 
claiming  under  a  patent  holds  title  free  of 
an  Indian  possessory  title  when  the  Indian 
claimant  failed  to  file  a  claim  with  the  Lands 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  1851  statute 
above  cited.  Harvey  v.  Barker,  126  Ca.  262 
1899).  In  a  well  written  opinion  which  is 
conclusive  on  this  co\irt  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  decision. 
Barker  v.  Harvey,  181  U.S.  481  46  L.Ed.  963 
(1900).  See  also  Botiller  v.  Dominguez,  130 
U.S.  238;  32  L.Ed.  926.  The  Botiller  case  in- 
cidentally specifically  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  1851  statute. 

The  statement  of  defendants  that  the 
prosecution  has  no  evidence  that  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  owns  the  subject  prop- 
erty is  .false. 

Conclusion 

Defendants'  motions  should  be  denied. 

Dated:  June  22,  1970. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  W.  Baker. 
District    Attorney    and    Attorney    for 
Plaintiff. 

PACIFIC     GAS     AND     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 

PO&E  Is  the  largest  business  in  Shasta 
County.  It  owns  52,525  acres  with  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  over  9320,000,000.  This 
great  wealth  is  concentrated  in  the  series 
of  dams  and  powerhouses  along  the  Pit 
River.  PG&E  is  the  largest  privately-owned 
power  company  in  the  world.  It  has  close 
ties  with  the  giants  in  txinking  and  oil. 
PO&E  directors  and  the  other  companies 
and  organizations  In  which  they  hold  direc- 
torships are: 

John  F.  Bonner,  Deltona  Corporation, 
Macro  Island  Dev.  Corporation. 

K.  C.  Christensen,  Gas  Lines,  Inc.,  Natural 
Oas  Corp.  of  Calif.,  Standard  Pacific  Gas 
Lines.  Pacific  Oas  Transmission  Co.,  Alberta 
Natural  Oas,  Alberta  &  Southern  Oas  Co., 
Ltd. 

Ransom  M.  Cook,  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Wells 
Fargo  International  Corp.,  Cutter  Labs,  In- 
dustrial Indemnity,  Litton  Industries,  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co. 

James  F.  Crafts,  Firemen's  Fund  Insur- 
ance, California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Children's  Hospital.  SF,  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  National  Newark  &  Essex 
Bank,  United  California  Bank,  American  Ex- 
press Co.,  Amex  Holding  Corp.,  Standard 
Calif.  Bank. 

Charles  de  Brettevllle,  Bank  of  California, 
Shell  Oil,  Safeway  Stores,  Western  Union. 

Robert  H.  Oerdes,  Oas  Lines,  Inc..  Stand- 
ard Pacific  Oas  Lines,  Natural  Oas  Corp.  of 
Calif.,  Pacific  Oas  Transmission  Co.,  Alberta 
Natural  Oas  Corp..  Pacific  Oas  Communica- 
tions Co.,  Fund  America. 

Russell  OifTen,  Olflen,  Inc.,  farmer  of  130,- 
000  acres  In  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  second 
biggest  recipient  of  public  welfare  In  state. 
In  1969  over  93  million  for  growing  crops 
and  not  grovrlng  crops. 

Walt»  A.  Haas,  Levi  Strauss,  Pacific  Inter- 
mountain  Express,  Iris  Securities,  Levi 
Strauss  Realty,  Mills  College. 

James  M.  Halt,  Food  Machinery  Corp.,  In- 
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terpace  Corp.,  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  Varlan  As- 
sociates, Georgia  Pacific. 

Red  O.  Hunt,  Crown  Zellerback,  Pacific  Na- 
tional bank,  Crocker-Citizens  Bank,  General 
Reinsurance  Co.,  Singer.  Union  Oil.  Cana- 
dian Imperial  Bank,  National  Industrial 
Conference   Board,    Crocker   National    Corp. 

Elliott  McAllister,  Bank  of  Calif.  Interna- 
tional, Del  Monte,  Rhodes  Stores,  Cypress 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Porter  Sesnon,  Pibreboard,  State  Auto  As- 
sociation, State  Taxpayers  Association,  Cate 
School,  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery,  Mills  Col- 
lege, Porter  Estate  Co.,  Watklns  Johnson,  Air 
California. 

Emmett  O.  Solomon,  Crocker-Citizens 
Bank,  Provident  Securities,  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  Mills  Hospital,  Crocker 
Estate  Co..  Fibreboard,  Sierra  Railroad, 
Crocker  Land  Co.,  Clorox,  Merced  Water  Co., 
West  Bay  Community  Association,  Suburban 
Realty,  Universal  Land  Co.,  Mills  College, 
U.C.  School  of  Business  Administration,  Pa- 
cific Telephone,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance. 

Carl  F.  Wente,  Bank  of  America  National 
Trust    Savings  Assn.,  Foremost-McKesson. 

PACIFIC     telephone 

Pacific  Telephone  Is  the  second  largest 
business  in  Shasta  County.  On  only  six  acres 
of  lEuid  It  holds  an  assessed  valuation  of  over 
927,000,000.  PTT  is  owned  by  ATT,  the  largest 
phone  company  in  the  world,  the  largest  cor- 
poration in  the  world.  The  corporation  is  into 
such  things  as  manufacturing  communica- 
tions equipment,  transmitting  network  tele- 
vision programs,  handling  top  secret  govern- 
ment communications,  space  satellites,  anti- 
Ballistic  missiles.  PTT  directors  and  the  other 
companies  and  organizations  in  which  they 
hold  directorships  are : 

Jerome  W.  Hull,  Crocker-Citizens  Bank, 
PSA  (airline).  New  York  Life  Insurance.  Oc- 
cidental College,  LA  &  Calif.  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. 

E.  Homsby  Wasson,  Standard  Oil  of  Calif., 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  Emporium  Cap- 
well,  Beklns  Van,  American  Potato,  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  McCallle  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga,  Bell  Telephone  of  Ne- 
vada, Prudential  Insurance,  Bank  of  America, 
Bankamerica  Corp. 

Rober|  M.  Cunningham,  Security  Pacific 
Bank,  Bell  Telephone  of  Nevada. 

Angus  S.  Alston,  ATT. 

Daniel  P.  Bryant,  Beklns  Van,  Bank  of 
America,  LA  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pacific 
Lighting  Corp.,  Bankamerica  Corp.,  Occiden- 
tal College. 

Peter  Cook,  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Emporium 
Capwell,  Western  Pacific  Railroad. 

Christian  de  Oulgne  III,  Stauffer  Chemical, 
Bank  of  California,  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. 

Charles  E.  Ducommim,  Ducommun,  Inc., 
Lockheed  Aircraft,  Security  Pacific  Bank,  In- 
vestment Corp.  of  America,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Claremont  C<^lege. 

Walter  A.  Haas,  (see  POE  page) . 

Robert  DlOiorglo,  DiOiorgio  Corp.,  Bank  of 
America,  Bankamerica  Corp.,  Broadway  Hale 
Stores,  Union  Oil,  NT  Fruit  Auction  Corp., 
Philadelphia  Fruit  Exchange,  Newball  Land 
&  Farming. 

William  French  Smith,  chairman  UC  re- 
gents. Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance. 

Emmett  O.  Solomon,  (see  PGE  page). 

KLEENEX 

Kimberly-Clark  owns  in  Shasta  County  82,- 
806  acres  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  over 
98,600.000.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  distributors 
of  paper  products  In  the  world.  It  has  plants 
in  Japan,  South  Africa,  Holland,  Mexico, 
England,  Puerto  Rico,  Australia,  Singapore, 
Germany,  Colombia,  Italy,  France,  EI  Salva- 
dor, Canada,  Thailand,  Philippines.  Between 
1968  and  1969  Its  sales  in  Japan  Increased 
by  60%;  Mexico,  30%,  Philippines,  30%;  and 
England,  20%.  Kimberly-Clark  directors  and 
the  other  c<»npanies  and  organizations  in 
which  they  hold  directorships  are: 
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J.  R.  Klmberly,  First  National  Bank  of 
Neenah.  Wis.  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York. 

O.  M.  Mlnard.  Kimberly-Clark,  Canada, 
Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  &  Paper,  Spruce  Falls 
Power  Sc  Paper.  Kimberly-Clark  Lumber  Can- 
ada. Slate  Island  Mining. 

D.  C.  Slichter.  Rex  Chainbelt.  Northwest- 
ern Mutual  Insurance,  Mauty  Paint  &  Var- 
nish, First  Wisconsin  Bankshares  Corp.,  Law- 
rence University,  Wisconsin  Electric  Power, 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank,  American  Ap- 
praisal, Western  Publishing,  Pelton  Steel 
Casting. 

A.  O.  Sharp,  First  National  Bank  of  Apple- 
ton.  Wis.,  Irving  Pulp  &  Paper  Ltd. 

J.  S.  Rockefeller,  First  National  City  Bank, 
N.Y.,  National  Pacific  Railroad,  Monsanto,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register,  Pan  Am  World  Air- 
ways, Indian  Spring  Land,  Cranston  Print 
Work,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
First  National  City  Trust  Co.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  Cancer. 

Louis  Quarles,  Miller  Brewing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
Mariner  Realty,  Peter  Cooper  Corp.,  Allen 
Bradley.  Oyite  Corp.,  Marshall  &  Isley  Bank 
Stock  Corp..  OUgear  Co. 

E.  B.  Fitzgerald.  Cutler  Hammer,  First  Wis- 
consin Trust.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank, 
First  Wisconsin  Bankshares  Corp. 

SOUTHERN     FACmC 

SP  owns  In  Shasta  County  165.000  acres 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  ^15,000,000. 
Throughout  the  West,  SP  holds  nearly  4  mil- 
lion acres  of  other  forest,  grazing,  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  land.  As  it  eases  out  of 
the  rail  passenger  business,  its  freight  haul- 
ing goes  up  and  this  "railroad"  is  moving  into 
related  fields  such  as  trucking  and  marine 
transport — and  such  unrelated  ventures  as 
non-rail  real  estate  development,  data  proc- 
essing and  communications. 

The  Pontana  luxury  apartments  at  the  foot 
of  Van  Ness  and  the  Holiday  Inn  at  Fisher- 
man's Wharf  In  San  Francisco  are  on  SP 
land.  SP  land  hosts  an  office  building  in  Bev- 
erly Hills.  The  company  has  a  microwave 
communications  subsidiary  which  serves  oth- 
er businesses  and  a  data  processing  company. 
SP  directors  and  the  other  companies  and 
organizations  in  which  they  hold  director- 
ships are: 

S.  D.  Bechtel.  Bechtel  International  Corp., 
Industrial  Indemnity.  Lakeside  Corp.,  Cana- 
dian Bechtel  Ltd.,  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, Ford  Foundation,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust. 

Don  J.  Russell,  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railroad.  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Ten- 
neco,  Chubb  Corp.,  Federal  Insurance  Corp., 
University  of  San  Francisco,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. 

Malcomb  P.  Aldrlch,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance. American  Electric  Power  Co. 

Henry  Mudd,  Cyprus  Mines,  Marcona  Corp., 
Kickmg  Horse  Forest  Products,  Canada, 
United  California  Bank,  Pima  Mining,  S. 
Calif.  Edison.  Pacific  Mutual  Insurance,  West- 
ern Baucorporation,  Union  Oil,  Hawaiian 
Cement,  N.  American  Rockwell. 

Paul  Davis,  Pood  Machinery  Corp.,  Lehman 
Corp..  Caterpillar.  IBM.  Stanford  Research 
Institute.  Lehman  Brothers  of  N.Y. 

T.  M.  Evans,  H.  K.  Porter,  Crane  Ltd..  Can- 
ada. Crane  Ltd.,  Great  Britain,  Pittsburgh 
Opera,  Crane  Co..  Evans  &  Co.,  Children's 
Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Boys'  Club,  ETvans  In- 
vestment Corp.,  Midwest  Rubber  Reclaiming. 

Henry  Harris,  Harris  Upham,  Texaco, 
Chemical  Bank.  Marlneland  of  the  Pacific, 
Stone  &  Webber.  Tenneco. 

Ken  Isaacs,  Mass.  Investors  Growth  Stock 
Fund.  Mass.  Investors  Fund.  Fiduciary  Ex- 
change Fund,  Second  Fiduciary  Exchange 
Fund,  Leverage  F^ind,  Children's  Hospital, 
Dexter  School.  SuCToIk  Franklin  Bank.  Phelps 
Dodge,    Canada    General    Fund,    Depositors 
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Fund  of  Boston,  Exchange  Fund  of  Boston, 
Diversification  Fund,  General  Public  Utilities 
Corp.,  Lehigh  University,  Capitol  Exchange 
Fund. 

Robert  Magowan,  Safeway  Stores,  Bank  of 
California.  Caterpillar  Tractor,  Flbreboard, 
Del  Monte,  J.  O.  Boswell. 

Stephen  Bechtel  Jr.,  Bechtel  Corp.,  Bechtel 
International  Corp.,  Canadian  Bechtel  Ltd., 
Industrial  Indemnity,  Crocker-Citizens  Bank, 
Tenneco,  Hanna  Mining,  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  Crocker  National  Corp. 

Richard  S.  Perkins,  First  National  City 
Bank,  NY,  Seeing  Eye,  NT  Life  Instirance, 
ITT,  Royal  Globe  Insurance,  Chap  in  School 
Ltd.,  International  Executive  Service  Corp., 
Boys  Club,  YMCA,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Washington,  Con.  Edison  of  NY,  Miss 
Porter's  School. 

Gardiner  Symonds,  Tenneco,  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics,  Midwestern  Gas  Trans- 
mission, Packaging  Corp.,  East  Tennessee 
Natural  Gas,  Tenneco  Chemicals,  Tenneco 
Oil,  Philadelphia  Life  Insurance,  Tennessee 
Gas  Transmission,  J.  I.  Case  Farm  Equip- 
ment, Kern  County  Land  Co.,  Tennessee  Gas 
Pipeline,  Walker  Manufacturing,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding,  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Houston 
National  Co.,  Houston  National  Bank. 

LOS    ANGELES   TIMES 

Times-Mirror  Corporation  (through  Pub- 
lishers Forest  Products)  owns  In  Shasta 
County  25.515  acres  with  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $2,000,000.  Tlmes-Mlrror  publishes 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  second  largest  dally 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  also  owns 
four  other  dallies  plus  being  merged  with 
the  Dallas  Times  and  a  Dallas  TV  station. 
Times-Mirror  controls  lumber  and  paper 
mills.  190.000  acres  of  tlmberlands,  a  cable 
TV  company  (California,  New  York  and 
Florida),  a  263,000-acre  ranch,  a  huge  com- 
mercial printing  plant,  a  direct  mail  busi- 
ness, a  film  production  outfit.  Times-Mirror 
companies  print  phone  books  for  800  com- 
munities, election  ballots,  charts  and  maps, 
medical  and  legal  books,  such  popular  titles 
(hard  and  softback)  as  Mailer's  Armies  of 
the  Night,  Dr.  Spock's  baby  book,  the  Bea- 
tles' Yellow  Submarine — and  Popular  Sci- 
ence and  Outdoor  Life  magazines.  Times- 
Mirror  International,  marketing  arm  of  the 
publishing  subsidiaries,  last  year  expanded 
to  Japan,  Far  East,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, India  and  Pakistan.  This  year,  the  Aus- 
tralian and  E^iropean  activities  are  being 
expanded.  Tlmes-Mlrror  directors  and  the 
other  companies  and  organizations  In  which 
they  hold  directorships  are: 

Frank  D.  Murphy,  (former  UC  chancel- 
lor). Hallmark  Cards,  Norton  Simon  Inc., 
Bank  of  America,  Ford. 

Norman  Chandler,  Emett  &  Chandler,  Buf- 
fum's.  Chandls  Securities.  Chandler  Sher- 
man Corp.,  Dresser  Industries,  Security  First 
National  Bank,  Safeway  Stores.  Kaiser  Steel. 
Pan  Am  World  Airways,  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
Pacific  Western  Industries.  Boys  Club,  Calif. 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pfafflnger  Founda- 
tion, American  Mutual  Fund. 

Otis  Chandler,  TRW  Inc.,  Orange  Coast 
Publishing,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assoc..  Unlonamerica,  Tejon  Ranch,  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Western  Airlines. 

Albert  J.  Casey,  Bank  of  California,  TeJon 
Ranch,  Merchant  &  Manufacturers  Assoc. 

J.  L.  Atwood,  North  American  Rockwell. 
Pacific  Indemnity,  Equitable  Life  Insurance, 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Harrison   Chandler,  Chandls  Securities. 

P.  David  Frost,  Avery  Products,  Ralph  M. 
Parsons,  Signal  Co.,  Rohr  Corp.,  TeJon  Ranch. 

Thomas  V.  Jones,  Northrop  Corp.,  Calif. 
Institute  of  Technology,  LA  World  Aflalrs 
Council,  Stanford  University,  Aerospace  In- 
dustrial Assoc.,  Industrial  College  oC  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Dorothy  B.  Chandler,  US  regent.  Center 
Theatre  Group,  Performing  Arts  Council. 
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G.  Keith  Funston,  OIln-Matheson  Chemi- 
cals, Metropolitan  Life  Insurance,  Trinity 
College,  Beekman  Hospital,  NY  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Westover  School,  Seabvu^ 
House.  IBM,  Republic  Steel,  National  Avia- 
tion. Illinois  Central  Industries,  Putnam 
Trust.  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  tt,  Insurance, 
Avco  Corp.,  Chemical  Bank. 

Frank  L.  King,  United  California  Bank, 
Western  Bancorporatlon.  UjS.  Borax,  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance.  Pacific  Inaemnity,  Cy- 
prus Mines,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  United  Cal- 
ifornia Bank  International. 

Harry  J.  Volk,  Union  Bancorporatlon,  West- 
em  Airlines,  Pacific  Lighting  Corp. 

Simon  Ramo,  TRW  Inc.,  TRW  Semicon- 
ductors, Unlonamerica,  Union  Bank. 

Lowell  S.  Dillingham,  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Pi- 
oneer Mill,  Hawaiian  Cement,  Hawaiian  Land 
Co.,  Oahu  Sugar,  Bank  of  America,  Bank- 
amerlca  Corp.,  Western  Airlines. 

Robert  F.  Erburu,  Pickett  Industries,  IfBw 
American  Library,  Publishers'  Paper,  World 
Publishing,  Pfafflnger  Foundation,  Times- 
Mirror  Foundation,  Matthew  Bender,  Harry 
N.  Abrams,  Yearbook  Medical  Publishing,  C. 
V.  Mosby,  Popular  Science,  Spauldlng  Pulp  & 
Paper,  Plan  Hold  Corp.,  Fuller  &  Dees  Mar- 
keting Group,  Publishers'  Forest  Products, 
Sanderson  Films,  Southwestern  Co.,  Tlmes- 
Mlrror  Co.  of  New  York,  Times-Mirror  School 
&  Library  Services.  TM  Conununlcatlons. 

FGE SQUATTER    ON    THE    PUBLIC    DOMAIN 

(By  Peter  L.  Petrakls) 

In  early  June  of  1970,  a  group  of  Pit  River 
Indians  occupied  a  campground  along  the  Pit 
River  In  Northern  California  that  was  con- 
trolled by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 
The  Indians  were  reoccupylng  a  small  part  of 
ancestral  lands  which  had  been  stolen  from 
their  tribe.  They  were  trespassing,  said  POiE. 

The  campground  lies  within  a  3.5  million 
acre  parcel  of  land  spreading  over  parts  of 
four  counties  that,  according  to  the  Federal 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  was  tuilawfully 
occupied  by  white  settlers  who  drove  out  the 
native  Pit  River  Indians  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury. 

After  that,  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  some  of  the  land  and,  in  1923,  granted 
PG&E  a  license  to  erect  power  plants  along 
the  Pit  River. 

The  nominal  license  fee  did  not  grant 
ownership  to  PG&E.  But  PG&E  nevertheless 
has  tried  mightily  to  create  the  Impression 
that  it  does  own  the  sites.  A  typical  part  of 
its  characteristic  "public  relations"  approach 
to  disputing  the  Indians'  claim: 

1.  Having  them  arrested  for  "trespassing," 
In  collusion  with  the  sheriff,  district  attorney 
and  Justice  of  the  peace  of  Shasta  County. 

2.  Asking  the  publisher  of  Hearst's  San 
Francisco  Examiner  to  send  a  reporter  to 
Redding  to  cover  the  story  when  it  became 
clear  the  Indians  were  getting  sympathetic 
treatment  by  other  papers  (the  Hearst  Cor- 
poration has  large  holdings  in  the  area). 

3.  Discovering  a  "tame"  Indian,  Ike  Leaf, 
then  writing  a  statement  for  him  condemn- 
ing the  Indian  militants,  fiylng  him  to  Red- 
ding on  a  company-chartered  plane  and  ar- 
ranging a  press  conference  for  him  in  the 
sheriff's  offics  (Invitations  to  the  press  sent 
out  by  a  PG&E  public  relations  man,  who 
also  presided  over  the  meeting). 

The  owner? 

Under  white  mans  law,  the  existence  of  a 
license  to  occupy  land  is  reasonable  evidence. 
Why.  then,  didn't  PG&E  produce  the  govern- 
ment license  to  back  up  its  assertions  that  it 
had  a  right  to  be  on  the  Pit  River?  Why  did 
It  Instead  keep  talking  as  If  It  actually  owned 
the  disputed  property? 

The  probable  answer:  To  bring  up  the  mat- 
ter of  licenses  in  such  a  dramatic  story,  the 
subject  of  Intense  public  Interest,  would 
have  exposed  a  cover  story  that  PG&E  and 
the  other  private  utUlty  companies  have  been 
fostering  for  more  than  50  years. 
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This  is  that  they  are  bastions  of  individual 
Initiative,  "taxpayers"  carrying  their  own 
weight  In  society,  competing  under  adverse 
circumstances  with  a  government  that  In- 
trudes unfairly  in  the  domain  of  "private  en- 
terprise." 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  Government 
set  up  the  private  power  companies  In  the 
power  business.  PG&E,  staunch  defender  of 
"private  Initiative:" 

1.  Has  built  Its  entire  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating system  on  public  lands  and  water- 
ways under  federal  licenses  which  allow  it 
to  operate  but  own  none  of  the  power-gen- 
erating sites. 

2.  Has  captured  the  power  generation  of 
Irrigation  districts,  water  agencies  and  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  federal  projects — repre- 
senting a  public  investment  of  billions  of 
dollars — and  got  power  dirt  cheap  from  the 
agencies  and  sold  it  back  to  the  public  at  a 
large  mark-up. 

3.  Has  utilized  a  nuclear  technology  de- 
veloped by  the  public  at  a  cost  of  billions, 
uses  nuclear  fuel  produced  at  expensive  gov- 
ernment plants  by  a  publicly  developed 
process  that  uses  huge  quantities  of  cheap 
public  power,  and  has  Its  nuclear  iwwer 
plants  Insured  by  the  taxpayers  because  no 
private  Insurer  will  risk  coverage. 

River  grab 

It  started  In  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
when  technological  advances  were  making 
It  possible  to  generate  power  at  locations 
remote  from  marketing  areas.  Private  power 
companies  were  grabbing  up  power  sites  on 
the  nation's  rivers,  despite  efforts  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others  to  de- 
velop the  sites  In  the  public  Interest. 

By  1920,  the  private  power  lobby  tiu-ned 
the  tide  In  Congress.  It  passed  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act,  which  vested  ownership  of 
water  power  sites  In  the  people  but  also 
created  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
authority  to  grant  50-year  licenses  to  private 
and  public  utilities  for  power  development 
on  the  nation's  rivers.  Only  token  charges 
were  fixed  for  the  use  of  the  water,  and 
public  recapture  of  sites  held  by  private 
power  companies  was  made  difficult. 

Many  licenses  were  issued  to  private  power 
companies  and  public  agencies  over  the  next 
few  years.  So  now,  50  years  later,  many  li- 
censes are  due  to  expire.  This  means  that 
18  percent  of  PG&E's  hydroelectric  capacity 
Is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  public  by 
1975.  and  all  of  it  by  2013. 

To  anticipate  the  license  expirations,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  In  1964  set  up 
procedures  to  recapture  or  rellcense  power 
sites  that  made  an  already  difficult  recapture 
procedure  even  more  difficult. 

The  FPC  issued  the  original  licenses  on  Its 
own  authority.  But  now  It  will  send  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  action,  at 
least  two  years  before  a  license  expires.  If 
Congress  does  not  recommend  recapture,  a 
new  license  would  be  Issued.  The  new  proce- 
dure has  been  challenged,  but  not  tested 
legally.  So.  for  the  present,  a  mere  licensing 
arrangement  has,  through  private  power 
lobbying,  been  perverted  Into  a  virtual  grant 
In  perpetuity  of  public  property  to  private 
corporations. 

Over  the  past  70  years,  several  public 
agencies  also  have  sectired  water  and  power 
rights  on  California  rivers  and.  In  1913,  Con- 
gress tried  to  keep  private  utilities  from 
benefiting  from  this  granting  of  public 
rights. 

That  came  In  the  Raker  Act,  which  pro- 
hibited the  city  of  San  Francisco  from  selling 
private  utilities  the  power  It  developed  on 
the  Tuolunme  River  from  the  city's  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  while  operating  under  a  Fed- 
eral grant. 

But  when  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  in  1920,  It  buckled  under 
severe  pressures  from  utility  lobbyists  and 
deserted  the  public  power  principles  of  the 
Raker  Act. 
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Under  the  Water  Power  Act,  several  irriga- 
tion districts  and  water  agencies,  as  well  as 
the  State  of  California,  are  free  to  sell  pub- 
lic power  from  public  projects  on  public 
rivers  to  PG&E  for  resale  to  the  public. 

"Water  act 

PG&E  Is  making  a  killing  off  this  public 
power,  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  the  Raker 
Act  was  designed  to  prevent.  Thus,  PG&E 
exploits  the  public,  not  <«ly  through  Its  own 
plants,  built  on  the  public  domain  under  its 
own  FPC  licenses,  but  also  by  captxiring  the 
power  generated  by  public  agencies  at  plants 
built  on  the  public  domain  under  their  FPC 
licenses  or  federal  {grants. 

Historically,  any  time  a  public  agency  has 
wanted  to  dam  a  California  stream,  PG&E 
has  followed  a  consistent  pattern:  Get  the 
power  into  the  PG&E  system,  or  fight  the 
project. 

For  example,  PG&E  and  other  private 
utilities  fought  the  formation  of  the  East 
Bay  Municipal  Utilities  District  In  1923.  But 
PG&E  and  EBMUD  have  since  worked  out  a 
cozy  relationship. 

Since  EBMUD  completed  Pardee  dam  in 
1928.  PG&E  has  been  getting  all  EBMUD 
power.  EBMUD  has  never  made  even  a  ges- 
ture toward  getting  into  the  power  business, 
even  though  the  Municipal  UtUlty  District 
Act  of  1921,  which  permitted  the  creation  of 
EBMUD,  authorized  the  district  to  go  into 
the  power,  water  and  even  the  telephone 
business. 

Two  exceptions 

Over  the  years,  PG&E  has  captured  every 
power-generating  Irrigation  district  and 
water  agency  in  northern  California,  with 
the  exception  of  two — the  Turlock  Irrigation 
District  and  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

In  1952,  PG&E  commissioned  an  official 
367-page  company  history,  titled  "PG&E  of 
California:  The  Centennial  Story  of  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  1852-1952,"  writ- 
ten by  C.  M.  Coleman.  In  It  is  fotmd  this 
pithy  summation  of  PG&E's  attitude  toward 
public  developments  on  the  public  rivers: 

"Although  the  Company  fought  bard  to 
preserve  itself  from  government  competition. 
It  always  willingly  gave  cooperation  to 
worthy  public  water  projects." 

To  PG&E,  a  "worthy  public  water  project" 
Is  one  In  which  the  public  surrenders  its 
most  lucrative  product,  electrical  energy,  to 
PG&E. 

This,  then.  Is  the  historic  PG&E  pattern: 

1.  Let  a  public  agency  build  the  most  ex- 
pensive parts  of  a  hydroelectric  project — the 
dams  and  canals — which  PG&E  wotild  other- 
vtrise  have  to  build  and  pay  taxes  on,  then 
contract  with  that  agency  to  deliver  the  fall- 
ing water  to  the  nearest  PG&E  power  plant. 

2.  Or,  better  yet,  let  the  public  build  hydro 
power  plants  too,  then  get  the  power  into 
the  PO&E  system  at  low,  fixed  annual  rates, 
under  long-term  exclusive  contracts. 

3.  Make  it  clear  to  Irrigationists  and  mu- 
nicipalities that  PG&E  will  block  public  proj- 
ects if  the  power  contracts  are  not  signed 
with  PG&E. 

4.  All  the  while,  wage  vigorous  publicity 
campaigns  to  convince  the  public  that  pub- 
lic water  and  energy  from  public  water  are 
logically  and  ideologically  separable — that 
the  public  impoundment  of  water  on  a  pub- 
lic river,  and  its  distribution  through  public 
systems.  Is  "a  worthy  public  water  project," 
while  the  distribution  of  the  Inevitable  by- 
product of  the  release  of  that  public  water — 
public  power — Is  the  expression  of  an  alien 
and  subversive  philosophy. 

6.  Pose  as  an  altruist  and  argue  that 
PG&E's  piddling  payments  for  this  public 
power  are  helping  irrigationists  and  munici- 
palities to  pay  for  their  water  projects,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  built. 

6.  Condition  the  public  to  ignore  the  fact 
that,  if  PO&E  bad  exercised  Its  self-cele- 
brated "Individual  initiative"  and  built  these 
projects  for  Its  power  purposes,  water  users 
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would  still  be  getting  the  benefits  from  stored 
water  that  they  now  enjoy. 

Today,  10  public  agencies  in  California 
generate  power  for  PG&E.  Seven  of  them  are 
under  exclusive  long-term  contracts  to 
PG&E,  delivering  all  their  electricity  at  low 
fixed  annual  fees  to  the  company.  One  of 
them,  the  State  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, Is  under  contract  to  deliver  56  per- 
cent of  the  power  generated  at  the  (500  mil- 
lion Orovllle  Dam  to  PG&E  and  the  rest  to 
Southern  California  Edison  and  San  Diego 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  until  1984.  After  that, 
all  the  power  from  Orovllle  Dam  will  go  to 
PG&E. 

Big  profit 

Prom  all  these  public  agencies.  PG&E  gets 
10  percent  of  the  electricity  it  sells  to  the 
public.  PG&E  gets  this  power  so  cheap,  and 
marks  it  up  so  high,  that  public  power  ac- 
counts for  25  percent  of  the  company's  an- 
nual profits  from  electricity  sales. 

The  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts, the  only  two  in  California  to  do  their 
own  electrical  retailing,  charge  33  percent 
less  for  electricity  than  PG&E  does  in  the 
irrigation  districts  the  compaiiy  has  cap- 
tured. And  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irriga- 
tion Districts  pay  for  their  projects  without 
any  "help"  from  PG&E,  of  course. 

In  reality,  water  at  the  tap  and  water  power 
at  the  wall  plug  are  merely  different  maiii- 
festations  of  the  potential  energy  of  water 
stored  at  high  elevations.  Yet,  because  of 
PG&E-generated  confusion,  citizens  who 
would  become  enraged  to  learn  that  all  the 
water  behind  a  public  dam  had  been  diverted 
to  a  private  corporation  for  resale  to  the  pub- 
lic are  not  at  all  shocked  to  learn  a  private 
company  is  selling  them  their  own  electricity. 

PG&E  confuses  the  public  at  every  turn. 
When  PG&E  builds  a  dam  on  a  public  river,  it 
is  called  a  "power  dam,"  even  though  down- 
stream water  users  may  benefit  from  the  re- 
sulting year-round  water  supply.  When  irri- 
gationists, or  municipalities,  or  the  state  or 
the  federal  goverimient  build  a  dam,  PG&E 
propaganda  conditions  people  to  think  of  it 
as  a  "water  supply,"  though  electricity,  in 
vast  amounts,  may  be  produced  from  it — for 
PG&E. 

"Water'  project 

Today's  multl-bllllon  dollar  California  Wa- 
ter Project  should  be  called  a  "power  and  wa- 
ter project,"  since  an  Immense  amount  of 
electricity  will  result  from  the  state's  im- 
pounding of  Feather  River  water  behind  Oro- 
vllle dam. 

But  PG&E  and  the  other  private  utilities 
aren't  openly  fighting  this  project,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  getting  all  the 
electricity  from  the  public  water  project's 
$500  million  Orovllle  facilities  and  selling  It 
back  to  the  public  at  exorbitant  rates.  That 
according  to  the  classic  PG&E  line,  makes  it  a 
"water  plan." 

The  State  Water  Resources  Department  is 
more  than  a  generator  of  power  for  private 
utilities.  It  also  will  buy  power  from  them  to 
help  pump  water  through  the  California 
Aqueduct  that  will  carry  water  from  north  to 
south  in  the  California  Water  Project. 

The  Water  Resources  Department  has  con- 
tracted to  sell  the  power  output  of  Oroville 
Dam — 3  billion  kilowatt  hours  a  year — to  the 
private  utilities  for  a  low  fixed  amiual  fee  of 
around  $20  million. 

Afore  money 

The  utilities.  In  turn,  will  sell  this  hydro- 
power  to  the  public  during  the  peak  daylight 
and  early  evening  hours — and  get  an  esti- 
mated $42  million  a  year  In  revenue  for  do- 
ing it. 

Then  to  supply  the  Water  Project  with  the 
power  for  its  pumps,  the  utilities  will  turn 
around  and  deliver  10  billion  kilowatt  hours 
of  their  thermal  power  to  the  state  during  the 
off-peak  hours.  That  will  cost  the  state  $26 
million  a  year. 

The  utilities  will  sell  the  pumping  power  to 
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the  state  at  cost,  but  they  nonetheless  will 
profit  greatly  from  It.  For  It  will  enable  them 
to  Iteep  their  power  plants  running  steadily 
and  not  Just  during  the  peak  hours  of  general 
public  demand,  and  th\is  avoid  the  heavy 
costs  involved  in  shutting  down  and  starting 
vip  steam  generating  plants. 

There's  an  ecological  aspect  to  this,  too. 
Since  the  amount  of  water  to  be  let  out  of 
;he  water  project's  OrovlUe  reservior  will  In- 
crease as  Southern  California's  population 
grows,  more  water  will  pass  through  the 
powerhouses  to  generate  electricity.  And  since 
the  private  utilities  have  contracted  for  all  of 
the  power  from  Oroville  Dam,  the  more  over- 
crowded Southern  California  becomes,  the 
more  PG&E  and  the  others  will  profit. 
Can't  lose 

Even  if  political  opposition  or  legal  injunc- 
tion were  to  stop  the  badly  conceived  and 
possibly  illegal  California  Water  Project,  the 
private  utilities  will  come  out  on  top. 

Oroville  Dam  already  is  built,  the  contracts 
for  power  have  been  signed,  and  the  utilities 
are  getting  Oroville  power. 

Should  the  Project  be  blocked,  or  even  de- 
layed, the  state  would  be  relieved  of  part  of 
Its  responsibility  to  husband  water  at  Oro- 
ville, and  would  be  able  to  make  large  water 
releases  for  power  generation  to  the  private 
utilities. 

If  the  Delta  Peripheral  Canal,  last  link  be- 
tween Oroville  water  and  the  California 
Aqueduct,  is  not  built,  political  pressures 
will  develop  to  find  alternative  sources  of 
water  to  send  south. 

There  would  be  a  strong  possibility  that 
water  would  come  from  sea- water  desallnlza- 
tlon  plants,  operated  by  the  private  utilities. 

PG&E  and  other  coastal  utility  companies 
are  moving  fast  to  get  Into  that  field  and, 
with  the  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
are  now  studying  desalinlzatlon  in  connec- 
tion with  thermal  power  generation,  under 
an  order  from  Gov.  Reagan. 

PG&E  also  has  offered  the  U.S.  Interior 
Department  the  use  of  its  steam  plants  at 
Moss  Landing  and  Morro  Bay  for  experiments 
In  desalinlzatlon  In  connection  with  power 
production. 

Nuclear  plants 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  enormous  heat 
producers,  and  studies  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  show  that  this  heat  can  be  used 
to  convert  sea  water. 

When  President  Johnson  announced  this 
in  1964  and  indicated  that  the  government 
would  enter  that  area,  shock  waves  were  set 
up  in  the  private  power  industry.  The  In- 
dustry's trade  publication.  Electrical  World, 
saw  an  "insidious"  threat.  "The  alternative," 
said  Electrical  World,  "is  for  electric  utilities 
tr  assume  u  response  role  in  the  supply  of 
potable  water." 

In  other  vords,  the  private  power  com- 
panies are  planning  to  get  into  the  water 
business.  Thus,  historic  trends  are  demolish- 
ing PG&E's  carefully  contrived  cover  story 
that  water  projects  are  public  business  and 
power  projects  are  private  business.  To  main- 
tain their  monopoly,  PG&E  and  other  private 
power  companies  mtist  now  get  Into  the 
water  business,  too. 

A  further  advantage  to  private  power  com- 
panies is  that  seawater  desalinlzatlon  could 
be  done  during  those  off-peak  hours  when 
shutdowns  are  so  expensive. 

The  implication  for  principled  ecologlst- 
conservationist  foes  of  the  Water  Project  is 
that  they  may  be  getting  some  covert,  and 
unprincipled,  support  from  the  giant  utility 
corporations  of  California. 

Because  of  their  strategic  position  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  state  and  their  enor- 
mous political  power,  the  private  utilities 
have  been  able  to  rig  things  so  that,  what- 
ever the  fate  of  the  Water  Project,  the  net 
result  will  be  a  public  capital  Investment 
for  their  benefit. 

Although   Gov.   Reagan   has  stopped   tbe 
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Upper  Eel  River  Development,  the  study  Is 
continuing.  This  project  on  the  north  coast 
river  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  Oroville 
power  contract  with  the  private  utilities,  and 
is  specifically  mentioned  In  the  contract. 

Section  B-8  of  the  contract  provides  that, 
after  1985,  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources can  release,  for  power  generation,  an 
amount  of  water  from  Oroville  Reservoir 
greater  than  that  to  be  released  from  the 
Upper  Eel  River  Development. 
More  water 

The  Upper  Eel  River  Development  would 
build  a  700-foot  high  dam  at  Dos  Rlos  In 
the  Coast  Range  in  Mendocino  County,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Willlts,  and  would  create 
a  vast  reservoir  that  would  drown  30-square- 
mlle  Round  Valley  with  its  Indian  reserva- 
tion and  the  town  of  Covelo,  30  miles  up- 
stream. 

The  plan  for  the  Upper  Eel  River  Develop- 
ment Is  to  feed  Its  water  into  the  California 
Aqueduct  at  the  Aqueduct's  point  of  origin 
In  the  Sacramento-San  quln  Delta  and  send 
It  to  Southern  California. 

This  could  relieve  Oroville  Reservoir  of  its 
role  as  "key  conservation  unit"  of  water  for 
Southern  California  and  allow  the  state  to 
make  greater  releases  of  water  through  Oro- 
vllle's  powerhouses — not  to  meet  water  de- 
mands in  the  south,  but  to  generate  power 
for  PG&E. 

The  development  also  could  counteract 
conservationist  opposition  to  the  Delta  Pe- 
ripheral Canal.  By  using  water  from  the  Eel 
River  to  supply  Southern  California,  the 
Sacramento  River  can  be  permitted  to  flow 
at  higher  volume,  flushing  out  the  Delta  and 
preventing  stagnation  In  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  will  mean  maximum  releases  of  water 
through  the  powerhouses  at  Oroville,  for 
maximum  generation  of  power  for  PG&E. 

"Or  else" 

Politically,  this  would  be  the  alternative 
presented  to  the  public:  "Let  us  build  the 
Upper  Eel  River  Development,  or  the  Delta 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  will  be  destroyed  by 
diminished  flow  of  the  Sacramento  River." 

PG&E  will  have  maneuvered  the  state  of 
California  Into  building  a  hydropower  facility 
for  PG&E  at  Oroville  whose  generating  po- 
tential nearly  equals  that  of  all  the  PG&E 
dams  in  California,  plus  a  new  source  of  pub- 
lic power  for  PG&E  at  Dos  Rios,  plus  an  off- 
peak  market  for  PG&E's  thermal  power. 

Alternatively,  if  the  Eel  River  is  not  de- 
veloped, there  will  be  a  brand  new  product 
to  be  sold  by  PG&E — desalinized  sea-water 
for  the  California  Aqueduct,  generated  at 
PG&E's  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  key  to  the  control  PG&E  and  the  other 
private  utilities  have  over  public  water  power 
projects  in  California,  apart  from  their  ability 
to  buy  politicians  and  dominate  newspapers, 
is  their  monopoly  on  thermal  electric  gen- 
erating plants. 

Hydro  power,  which  is  all  PG&E  permits 
the  public  to  generate  is  variable.  It  fluctu- 
ates dally  and  seasonally,  as  well  as  from  year 
to  year,  depending  on  annual  precipitation. 
Therefore,  to  make  It  salable  for  modern 
power  demands,  which  are  comparatively 
steady,  it  must  be  firmed  by  thermal  power. 

Since  private  companies  have  a  monopoly 
on  steam  plants  in  California,  it  gives  them 
enormous  coercive  powers  over  public  agen- 
cies m  disposing  of  public  power.  The  com- 
panies tell  the  public  in  effect,  "You  will  sell 
your  power  to  us,  and  on  our  terms,  or  you 
won't  sell  it  at  all." 

PGiStE  in  control 

In  1941.  when  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
first  asked  Congress  for  funds  to  construct 
a  steam  electric  plant  at  Antloch  to  firm  the 
power  from  Shasta  dam,  and  build  transmis- 
sion lines  down  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the 
result  was  a  parade  of  PG&E  executives, 
lobbyists  and  attorneys  that  has  never 
stopped.  Result:  The  Central  Valleys  Project 
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still  has  no  steam  plants,  the  federal  project 
still  Is  at  the  mercy  of  PG&E. 

The  California  Water  Project  was  originally 
designed  to  include  a  stateowned  nuclear 
power  plant,  which  together  with  the  hydro 
power,  would  have  made  the  project  inde- 
pendent of  outside  sources  of  power  to  op- 
erate its  pumps.  The  plant  has  not  yet  been 
authorized,  though  any  observer  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities  In  action  knows  that  Is  intended 
to  mean  forever.  Result:  The  private  utilities 
win  get  $39  million  from  Water  Project  pow- 
er, plus  an  additional  $26  million  payment 
for  power  from  the  Project  Itself,  plus  more 
economical  performance  of  their  -  steam 
plants  and  therefore  greater  profits. 

More  recently,  PG&E  blocked  legislation 
which  would  have  given  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Power  Agency,  an  association  of  H 
small  municipal  power  cities,  authority  to 
Jointly  finance  and  construct  a  thermal 
power  plant  to  serve  their  growing  power 
demands.  The  bill  had  been  passed  by  the 
State  Senate,  21  to  4.  Originally  scheduled 
for  the  Assembly  Local  Government  Com- 
mittee, where  proponents  thought  their  bill 
had  a  chance,  PG&E  lobbyists  got  the  bill 
switched  at  the  last  minute  to  the  heavily 
pro-private  utility  Commerce  and  Public 
Utilities  Committee  by  Assembly  Speaker 
Robert  T.  Monagan  (R-Tracy). 

Observers  on  the  scene  saw  evidence  that 
the  private  power  lobby  had  done  an  advance 
Job  on  the  conunittee  members.  The  lobbyists 
were  well  represented  In  the  audience.  As- 
semblyman Kent  Stacy  of  Kern  County  wryly 
asked  the  bill's  author,  Sen.  Fred  Marler  of 
Shasta  County,  how  he  felt  about  changing 
the  bill  to  add  a  provision  to  tax  all  publicly 
owned  utilities,  "as  private  utilities  are."  He 
was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  private  utili- 
ties' pet  project,  the  Bagley  bill  to  tax  public 
power  cities,  AB  908,  recently  withdrawn 
for  the  time  being  by  its  nominal  author, 
William  T.  Bagley. 

The  committee,  made  up  entirely  of  south- 
em  California  conservatives,  and  headed  by 
Robert  Badham  of  Orange  County,  did  not 
give  the  northern  California  cities  a  single 
vote. 

Having  fought  successfully  for  decades  to 
keep  the  United  States  government  and  the 
government  of  California  from  building 
steam  plants  In  the  state,  the  private  utilities 
are  not  about  to  let  11  little  cities  do  it. 

The  cities'  desperate  search  for  new  power 
sources  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Valleys  Project  cannot  supply  additional 
power  to  Its  preferred  customers  (public 
power  cities)  after  1980.  In  1967,  PG&E 
forced  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  into  an 
agreement  that  prevents  the  Bureau  from 
accepting  new  preference  customers  or  any 
new  source  of  supply  wlthotit  the  consent 
of  PG&E  and  limits  the  amount  of  power 
CVP  can  supply  to  its  existing  preference 
customers  to  their  estimated  1980  require- 
ments. 

The  leverage  PG&E  used  to  get  this  lop- 
sided agreement  out  of  CVP  was  Its  monopoly 
on  steam  plants,  on  which  the  CVP  is  forced 
to  rely  for  firming  and  making  salable  Its 
Shasta  hydro  power.  The  multi-billion  dollar 
federal  CVP,  and  the  preferred  customers 
that  are  eligible  to  receive  its  power,  are 
securely  In  PG&E's  vest  pocket,  barring  fu- 
ture lawsuits  for  anti-trust  violations. 
FCC  stacked 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  re- 
tained Jurisdiction  to  modify  the  1967  PG&E- 
CVP  agreement,  but  little  hope  lies  In  that 
direction:  The  chairman  of  the  PPC  is  pro- 
private  utility,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Company  Is  about  to 
be  appointed  head  of  the  PPC  Bureau  of 
Power  (he  will  also  continue  on  the  company 
payroll). 

Meanwhile,  PG&E  continues  to  encircle 
the  11  cities.  During  recent  hearings  before 
Sen.  Philip  Hart's  Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly 
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Subcommittee,  B.  W.  Cowden,  NCPA  secre- 
tary, disclosed  that  PG&B  baa  1)  reftised  to 
wheel  pubUc  power  to  NCPA  cities,  2) 
grabbed  up  all  potential  sources  of  non- 
PG&E  power  that  the  cities  could  use,  In- 
cluding public  power  from  irrigation  dis- 
tricts and  water  agencies,  surplus  power  from 
the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District's 
Rancho  Seco  nuclear  power  plan*:  under  con- 
struction, also  Union  Oil's  geothermal  >team 
fields,  3)  refused  to  Join  with  the  cities  to 
construct  power  plants,  4)  sponsored  the 
Bagley  bill,  6)  opposed  legislation  permit- 
ting cities  whose  charters  are  silent  on  the 
matter  to  Issue  revenue  bonds  for  public 
electric  systems,  6)  had  the  NCPA  banned 
from  membership  in  regional  utility  coun- 
cils. To  this  list  must  now  be  added  PG&E's 
maneuvers  to  block  the  HUD  loan,  and  the 
lobbying  effort  to  block  the  cities  from 
building  their  own  thermal  power  plants. 

PG&E's  obvious  intention  Is  to  put  the 
11  public  power  cities  out  of  business  and 
consolidate  Its  historic  theft  of  the  public 
domain. 

Suggestion  to  NCPA:  Move  to  recapture 
some  PG&E  licenses  coming  up  for  expira- 
tion In  the  next  few  years,  under  provisions 
of  the  Water  Power  Act  of  1920. 
Atomic  power 
And  PG&E  has  even  more  ambitious  plans 
for  the  future — a  future  of  nuclear  power. 

PG&E  already  has  one  nuclear  power  plant 
at  Humboldt  Bay  near  Eureka,  and  another 
nearlng  completion  at  Diablo  Canyon  near 
Ban  Luis  Obispo.  Several  more  are  being 
planned.  In  late  September,  PG&E  announced 
It  will  purchase  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
worth  of  uranium  fuel  in  1971. 

The  company  will  buy  crude,  un-enrlched 
uranltun  fuel  from  mining  companies  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  will  purify  it  to  Increase  the  pro- 
portion of  fissionable  uranium-235,  then  turn 
it  back  to  PG&E. 

The  enrichment  process  is  carried  out  at 
three  AEC  plants,  including  those  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  that  are  In 
the  service  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

According  to  the  FPC,  Industrial  TVA  power 
costs  about  half  as  much  as  PG&E  and  other 
private  power.  So  the  cost  to  PG&E  for  hav- 
ing its  uranium  fuel  prepared  by  the  ^vern- 
ment  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  govern- 
ment's use  of  cheap  federal  power  from  the 
TVA. 

If  the  government  had  to  buy  power  from 
a  private  utility  to  enrich  uranium  for  PG&E, 
Its  power  bills  wotild  practically  double,  and 
this  would  be  reflected  substantially  In  the 
cost  of  nuclear  fuel  for  PG&E. 

Thus  PG&E  will  receive  another  Indirect 
public  subsidy  In  the  form  of  cheaper  nu- 
clear fuel,  processed  with  cheap  public  TVA 
power  that  PG&E  and  other  private  utilities 
condemn  as  "socialistic"  when  it  is  used  di- 
rectly by  the  public. 

It  will  be  Just  another  typical  chapter  In 
the  story  of  PG&E,  a  huge  public  parasite 
that  dominates  the  political  life  of  the  state, 
compels  the  public  to  create  vast  public 
works  In  Its  behalf,  usurps  the  public's 
lands,  rivers  and  technology,  buys  off  and 
Intimidates  the  press  and  even  picks  the 
men  who  "regulate"  It  on  the  state  Utilities 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Power  Conunis- 
sion. 

PG&E  doesn't  see  it  that  way,  however. 
Its  official  biographer  writes: 

"PG&E's  position  at  all  times  has  remained 
essentially  the  same — that  of  a  staunch  de- 
fender against  political  Invasion  of  a  busi- 
ness successfully  created  and  maintained  by 
individual  initiative  and  developed  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  a  growing  state." 

HOW  PC&K  GETS  $87  lUIXION  OF  PUBLIC  POWEB 

D.  L.  Bell,  PG&E's  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  recently  put  on  a  poor-mouth  act 
for  the  State  PubUc  UtUitles  Commission. 
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PG&E,  he  maintained,  must  be  granted  $67 
million  more  a  year  In  electrical  revenues  so 
that  it  can  "maintain  its  credit  and  financial 
standing"  with  major  investors. 

The  Guardian  examined  PG&E's  rate  im- 
plication exhibit  and  discovered  that,  al- 
though BeU  hadn't  said  so,  PG&E  already 
gets  a  public  subsidy  of  $67  million  worth  of 
public  power. 

The  $67  mUllon— $67.4  miUlon  to  be  pre- 
cise— is  that  part  of  PG&E's  annual  revenue 
which  comes  from  Its  sale  of  public  power. 
This  is  power  generated  at  public  facilities 
such  as  dazns.  sold  to  PG&E  cheaply  and 
then  transmitted  and  sold  to  the  public  by 
the  giant  utility. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  phase  of 
PG&E's  extremely  profitable  operations. 

PG&E's  own  exhibits  show  the  company 
made  an  incredible  after-tax  profit  of  22  per- 
cent In  1969  from  the  powe-  It  generated  It- 
self. However,  Its  profits  from  the  public 
power  sales  were  even  greater — a  staggering 
54  percent. 

In  dollar  terms,  that  was  a  profit  of  $138,- 
357,000  on  PG&E-generated  power  and  $36,- 
482,000  on  the  public  power  sales. 

That  made  total  profits  of  $175  million — 
a  figure  that  would  rise  by  $40  million  if 
PG&E  is  granted  Its  plea  for  $67  million 
more  In  revenue. 

None  of  this  would  be  passed  on  the  public 
agencies  which  have  created  huge  tax-free 
capital  Investment  and  profit  windfalls  for 
PG&E.  Their  fees  are  fixed  under  long-term 
contracts. 

PCE  PLANTS  ON  PTTBLIC  RIVERS 

Total  installed  capacity:  PG&E  hydro 
plants:  2,074,000  kilowatts. 

PG&E-captured  public  hydro  plants: 
2,497,000  kilowatts. 

California's  rivers  belong  to  all  of  us — and 
so  do  the  Bites  where  dams  are  built  and 
electrical  power  is  generated.  But  who  oc- 
cupies many  of  the  sites,  generates  power 
and  sells  it  to  us?  PG&E  and  other  private 
utilities. 

The  utilities  don't  even  pay  much  for  this 
lucrative  privilege.  They  operate  under  fed- 
eral licenses  which  are  granted  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee  and  are  good  for  50  years. 

After  the  licenses  expire,  the  public  could 
take  back  the  power  generating  sites — but 
only  theoretically,  thanks  to  private  utility 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  has  subverted  temporary  licenses  into 
grants  in  perpetuity. 

Private  utility  holdings  straddle  almost  all 
California  rivers.  The  dates  listed  are  the 
expiration  dates  of  all  19  licenses  held  by 
PG&E  and  some  held  by  Southern  California 
Edison. 

1  Humboldt  Bay  PG&E  nuclear  power 
plant,  first  of  many  contemplated  by  PG&E 
and  other  private  companies  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  'I'hese  plants  utilize  fuel  manu- 
factured in  government  plants,  and  a  tech- 
nology devel(^ed  by  publicly  financed  re- 
search at  a  cost  of  billions.  Public  also  in- 
sures these  plants,  because  no  private  insur- 
ance carrier  will  take  the  risk. 

2  McCloud  and  Pit  Rivers  Installed  capac- 
ity: 656.000  kw.  Oct.  23,  1973.  July  31,  2011. 

3  Pit  River  Indian  Lands  The  government 
grabbed  3.5  million  acres  in  Siskyou,  Modoc, 
Shasta  and  Lassen  Counties  from  the  Pit 
River  Indians  between  1854  and  1890.  In 
June,  Pit  River  Indians  reclaimed  their  land 
and  PG&E  arrested  them  for  "trespassing"  on 
PG&E-operated  campground.  Arresting 
agents  never  asked  PG&E  to  produce  proof 
of  ownership,  and  PG&E  has  never  produced 
it.  PG&E  operates  its  Pit  River  powerplants 
on  a  federal  license  that  expires  Oct.  23,  1973. 
License  is  now  subject  to  capture  by  public 
agencies.  If  not  captured  PG&E's  license  will 
be  renewed  for  another  60  years. 

4  North  Fork  Feather  River  Installed  ca- 
pacity: 628,000  kw.  Sept.  30,  1982,  Sept.  30, 
2003,  Oct.  31,  2004. 
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6  Bucks  Creek  Installed  capacity:  52,500 
kw.  Dec.  31,  1968. 

6  Eel  River  Installed  capacity:  62.500  kw. 
Dec.  31,  1968. 

7  Yuba  River,  North  Fork  Yuba  River, 
South  Fork  Yuba  River,  Bear  River  and 
North  Fork  American  River  Installed  capac- 
ity: 139,000  kw.  Aprtl  22,  1973,  July  1,  1991, 
April  30,  2013. 

8  Bodega  Bay  Area  set  aside  for  a  state 
park  was  grabbed  by  PG&E  for  a  nuclear 
power  plant.  Bitter  public  opposition  arose. 
Application  withdrawn  when  It  was  revealed 
that  plant  would  be  within  one  mile  of  the 
San  Andreas  earthquake  fault. 

9  Arena  Cove  Proposed  PG&E  nuclear 
power  plant. 

10  Mokelumne  River  Installed  capacity: 
190,000  kw.  Nov.  23, 1975. 

11  Stanislaus  River  Installed  capacity: 
119,000  kw.  Dec.  31,  2004. 

12  Lee  Vinlng  Creek  (Southern  California 
Edison)  Installed  capacity:  10,360  kw.  Nov. 
30,  1986. 

13  San  Joaquin  River  Installed  capacity: 
63,000  kw.  Dec.  1,  1972,  April  30,  1989. 

14  San  Joaquin  River  Installed  capacity: 
33,000  kw.  Feb.  11,  1973. 

15  San  Joaquin  River  (Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison)  installed  capacity:  155,000  kw. 
March  2, 1971.  Feb.  28,  1999. 

16  Collinsvllle  Proposed  PG&E  nuclear 
power  plant. 

17  Davenport  Proposed  PG&E  nuclear 
power  plant. 

18  Moss  Landing  Large  PG&E  steam  plant. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  developed  harbor 
largely  to  bring  in  oil  tankers  to  supply  the 
plant  with  oil. 

19  Kings  River  Installed  capacity:  315,000 
kw.  Feb.  27,  1972,  March  31,  1985. 

20  Diablo  Canyon  PG&E  nuclear  power 
plant,  under  construction. 

21  Tule  River  Installed  capacity:  5300  kw. 
April  30,  1989. 

22  Tule  River  (Southern  California  Edi- 
son.) Installed  capacity:  2200  kw.  June  15, 
1970. 

23  Kern  River  Installed  capacity:  11,000 
kw.  April  29,  1975. 

24  Kern  River  (Southern  California  Edi- 
son.) Installed  capacity  42,000  kw.  Feb.  27, 
1975.  April  30,  1996. 

25  Owens  River  Tributaries  Bishop.  Birch 
and  McGee  Creeks.  (Southern  California  Edi- 
son.) Installed  capacity:  30,000  kw.  Nov.  30, 
1986. 

26  HoUister  Ranch  SCE  nuclear  power 
plant,  under  construction. 

Sources:  PG&E  rate  application,  11970 
PG&E  annual  reports  to  the  state  PUC  Bon- 
neville Power  Authority,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Water  Resources,  Cali- 
fornia Irrigation  Districts  Association,  San 
Francisco's  Hetch  Hetchy  Annual  Report, 
California  Power  Users  Association,  PO&E 
promotional  brochures.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

PCE'S    CAPTIVE    PUBLIC    POWER    AGENCIES 

PG&E,  that  grand  old  champion  of  free 
enterprise,  has  a  new  motto:  Let  the  Public 
Build  Them.  That  is,  let  us  build  the  dams 
and  powerhouses  which  generate  power,  then 
let  PO&E  grab  the  power  aiid  resell  it  to  us. 

This  map  shows  the  public  facilities  PG&E 
uses  to  get  dirt-cheap  power  which  it  sells  at 
exhorbitant  rates.  (It  is  only  10  percent  of 
the  power  which  PG&E  sells,  but  it  accounts 
for  25  percent  of  PG&E's  annual  power  profit 
of  $l75mUlion.) 

PG&E  already  has  captured  the  public  pow- 
er generation  of  five  irrigation  districts,  two 
county  water  agencies,  a  municipal  utilities 
district  of  the  California  Water  Project.  It 
also  gets  cheap  federal  power  from  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Authority. 

But  wait  tUl  1984.  By  then,  PG&E  will  be 
getting  the  entire  power  output  of  the  state's 
huge  600  million  OrovlUe  Dam. 
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1.  Columbia  River  Bonneville  Power  Au- 
thority Federal  power  sold  to  PO&E.  SCE, 
SDG&E,  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  Central  Valleys  Project  and  State 
Department  of  Water  Resources.  BPA  sells 
763.000,000  kwb  to  PG&E  for  $1,526,000. 
PG&E  resells  to  public  for  $12,972,000. 

2.  North  Coast  Rivers  Legislation  now 
pending  would  create  20  state  and  federal 
dams  on  the  Eel.  Trinity  and  Klamath 
Rivers — to  divert  water  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  southern  San  Joaquin  valley. 
Inevitably:  More  public  electric  power  for 
private  utilities.  Including  PG&E  to  sell  back 
to  the  public. 

3.  Sacramento  River  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Central  Valleys  Project.  PG&E 
gets  surplus  power  from  USBR's  power  plants 
on  Sacramento.  Trinity,  and  American  River 
watersheds,  uses  it  to  meet  pealc  demands. 
Sells  the  thermal  power  to  USBR  when 
USER  cannot  meet  its  load  demands.  Rea- 
son USBR  can't  meet  its  load  demands: 
PG&E  has  blocked  construction  of  federal 
steam  plants  in  California.  PG&E  has  also 
blocked  construction  of  federal  transmission 
lines,  forcing  USBR  to  pay  PG&E  to  transmit 
power  to  its  consumers,  i.e.,  public  agencies. 

4.  Upper  Eel  River  Development.  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources.  Proposed  expansion 
of  the  California  Water  Project.  After  1985, 
Eel  River  water  would  be  fed  into  the  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct.  Water  from  this  source, 
plus  other  north  coast  rivers,  would  reduce 
need  for  water  conservation  at  Orovllle  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Feather  River,  permitting  great- 
er water  releases  for  power  generation  at  Oro- 
vllle dam  on  demand  by  PG&E. 

5.  Feather  River.  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources.  Sells  2.846,000,000 
kwh  to  PG&E.  SCE,  EE>G&E  for  $16,000,000. 
Companies  resell  to  public  for  $48,382,000. 
After  1984.  all  Orovllle  Dam  power  will  go  to 
PG&E  Jan.  31.  2007. 

6.  South  Pork  Feather  River.  Orovllle- 
Wyandotte  Irrigation  Districts.  Sell  386,000,- 
000  kwh  to  PG&E  for  $3,488,000.  PG&E  resells 
to  public  for  $6,562,000.  Mar.  31,  2009. 

7.  Yuba  River.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency. 
Sells  89.000,000  kwh  to  PG&E  for  $240,000. 
PG&E  resells  to  public  for  $1,513,000.  Apr.  30. 
2013. 

8.  Yuba  River.  Nevada  Irrigation  District. 
Sells  350,000.000  kwh  to  PG&E  for  $1,577,000. 
PG&E  resells  to  public  for  $5,950,000.  April  30. 
2013. 

9.  Middle  Fork  American  River.  Placer 
County  Water  Agency.  Sells  839.000,000  kwh 
to  PG&E  for  $5,225,000.  PG&E  resells  to  pub- 
lic for  $14,263,000.  Feb.  28,  2013. 

10.  South  Fork  American  River.  Sacramento 
Municipal  Utility  District.  PG&E  gets  peaking 
power  from  SMUD"s  hydroelectric  plants,  sells 
thermal  power  to  SMUD  to  supply  district's 
base  load.  PG&E  will  get  thermal  power  from 
SMUb's  nuclear  power  plant  at  Rancho  Seco, 
now  under  construction.  July  31,  2007,  March 
31.  2007. 

11.  Mokelumne  River.  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utilities  District.  Sells  90.000.000  kwh  to 
PG&E  for  $487,000.  PG&E  resells  to  public 
for  $1,530,000.  Power  rights  granted  to 
EBMUD  in  1925,  in  perpetuity,  by  special  act 
of  Congress. 

12.  Stanislaus  River.  Oakdale-South  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  Districts.  Sell  374.000.000 
kwh  to  PG&E  for  $2,542,000.  PG&E  resells  to 
public  for  $6,358,000.  Dec.  31.  2004. 

13.  Tuolumne  River  San  Francisco  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  and  power  projects.  Congress 
In  1913  grants  unprecedented  rights  to  San 
Francisco  to  dam  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  In 
Yosemite  National  Park  for  water  and  power 
development.  P\irpose:  Pxiblic  water  and 
power  for  San  Francisco  through  publicly 
owned  distribution  systems.  Sale  to  private 
utilities  expressly  prohibited.  For  15  years, 
SF  openly  sold  power  to  PG&E  for  resale  to 
the  public,  in  violation  of  the  Raker  Act.  S.F. 
also  sells  power  wholesale  to  Turlock  and 
Modesto  Irrigation  Districts,  which  then  re- 
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tail  It  to  their  residents  over  public  systems. 

14.  Tuoliuxine  River  Turlock  and  Modesto 
Irrigation  Districts.  Don  Pedro  Dam  and 
reservoir.  Power  and  water  for  districts'  resi- 
dents over  publicly  owned  systems.  San  Fran- 
cisco paid  for  half  the  cost  of  Don  Pedro 
dam,  but  let  the  districts  have  all  the  power. 
S.F.  has  enough  trouble  getting  rid  of  its 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  preserve  PO&E's  Ille- 
gal monopoly  In  the  city,  without  adding 
Don  Pedro  power. 

15.  University  of  California.  A  preference 
customer  for  the  federal  Central  Valleys  Proj- 
ect. The  Berkeley  campus  could  save  $5  mil- 
lion In  10  years  by  buying  cheap  CVP  power 
Instead  of  expensive  PG&E  power,  a  1963 
study  showed.  But  PO&E  refuses  to  wheel  the 
CVP  power  to  Berkeley,  In  violation  of  con- 
gressional power  policy,  and  Cal  Regents 
refuse  to  buck  PG&E. 

16  Santa  Clara  Headquarters  of  Northern 
California  Power  Agency,  a  group  of  11  public 
power  cities  In  Northern  California— -Santa 
Clara,  Palo  Alto,  Lodl,  Lompoc,  Uklah, 
Healdsburg,  Orldley,  *Blggs,  Roseville,  Ala- 
meda and  Redding.  PO&E  is  trying  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  public  power  business  by 
refusing  to  wheel  cheap  federal  power  to 
them  from  the  Central  Valleys  Project  and 
lobbying  against  them  in  Sacramento  and 
Washington. 

17  Newark  End  of  the  line  for  San  Fran- 
cisco's Hetch  Hetchy  power.  There  It  passes 
through  a  PO&E  tollgate  and  into  PO&E's 
system.  PG&E  transmits  it  35-50  miles  to 
supply  SF  municipal  services  (22^^;  )  and  out- 
of-town  industrial  users  (38''r)  assigned  to 
city  by  PG&E  as  a  dumping  ground  to  keep 
SF  from  selling  Its  own  power  to  Its  own 
residences  and  businesses.  PO&E's  annual 
wheeling  charge  to  SF:  $2,000,000.  SF's  an- 
nual loss  of  revenue:  $30,000,000. 

18  Merced  River.  Merced  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Sells  345.000.000  kwh  to  PG&E  for  $1,- 
937,000.  PG&E  resells  to  public  for  $5,865,000. 
June  9.  1974,  Feb.  28,  2014. 

19  California  Aqueduct.  San  Luis  Dam  and 
power  plant.  Built  Jointly  by  State  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  and  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Power  for  water  project  pumps, 
surplus  to  PO&E,  SCE  and  SDG&E.  Supple- 
mental power  will  be  purchased  from  private 
companies,  including  PG&E. 

20  San  Luis  Obispo  Power  Plant.  Water 
flow  from  northern  California  will  generate 
power  for  water  project  pumps. 

21  Pyramid  Power  Plant.  Water  flow  from 
northern  California  will  generate  power  for 
SCE.  Los  Angeles,  and  Water  Project  pumps. 
Being  built  Jointly  by  SCE  and  LA  Dept.  of 
Water  and  Power. 

22  Castalc  Power  Plant.  Built  Jointly  by 
State  Department  of  Water  Resources  and 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Power  for  water  project 
pumps  and  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power. 

23  Owens  River.  (Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Water  and  Power)  Water  and  power  rights 
granted  to  City  of  Los  Angeles  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress. 

24  Kings  River.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Pine  Flat  Dam.  Federal  government  built  a 
large  dam,  reservoir  and  powerhouse,  but  did 
not  Install  generators. 

25  Corral  Canyon.  Proposed  Los  Angeles 
Dept.  Water  and  Power  nuclear  power  plant. 

LOGGING    OK    SHASTA    FOREST    SERVICE    LAND 

About  40 'p  of  Shasta  County,  nearly  1,- 
000,000  acres,  is  held  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  economic  fruits  from  this  public 
land  are  enjoyed  mainly  by  big  business  and 
not  the  public  or  the  Indians.  The  following 
table  complied  from  government  figures  lists 
the  amounts  of  timber  In  board  feet  bought 
and  cut  In  Shasta  National  Forest  by  logging 
companies.  These  firms  pay  the  forest  service 
for  the  right  to  cut  trees  which  they  process 
into  wood  and  paper  products.  They  make 
money  off  the  public  land  without  any  of  the 
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responsibility  of  property  ownership  such  as 
paying  property  taxes. 

1965:  Kimberly-Clark,  86,333,000:  Nead 
Lumber,  6,490,000;  Rochlin,  14.800,000; 
Brightwood  Lumber,  16,500,000;  Lorenz  Lum- 
ber, 15,340,000;  Trlnco,  25,000,000;  Diamond 
National,  23,000,000;  International  Paper, 
14,100,000;  U.S.  Plywood,  45,670,000;  Main 
Lumber,  28,500,000;  South  Pork  Timber,  15,- 
480,000;  Cowntng  Lumber,  3,640,000;  Trinity 
Alps  Lumber,  35,800,000;  Moss  Lumber,  28,- 
700,000;  Frank  Halbert,  315,000;  PGE,  900,- 
000. 

1,966;  Nead  Lumber,  6,260,000;  Scott  Lum- 
ber, 4,600.000;  Humboldt  Fir,  13,400,000; 
Diamond  National  26,400,000;  Cheney-Grant, 
15.400,000;  Continental,  15,400,000;  Lorens 
Lumber,  246,000;  Rochlin,  10,300,000;  Em- 
merson,  22,20,000;  Kimberly-Clark,  55,719,- 
000;  PGE,  2,300,000;  Main  Lumber,  4,500,000; 
S.  Fork  Timber,  47,100,000;  S.  Pork  Salvage, 
1,880,000:  Carollna-Pac.,  14,700,000;  Tefco, 
32,500,000;  B  &  D  Lumber,  3,600,000;  Inter- 
national Paper,  17,000,000;  U.S.  Plywood,  24,- 
800,000. 

1967:  Lorenz  Lumber,  29,700,000;  Kim- 
berly-Clark, 73,287,000;  Bunke,  406,000;  Nead 
Lumber,  5,500,000;  Twin  Harbors,  2,000,000; 
International  Paper,  43,800,000;  Eagle  Lake, 
13,400,000;  Talco.  21,000,000;  Dinsmore  Lum- 
ber, 43,600,000;  Trlnco,  12,000,000;  Main  Lum- 
ber, 45,940.000;  B  &  D  Lumber,  4,300,000;  SP, 
425,000;  Crawford,  9,100,000;  Emerson,  23,- 
200,000;  Lake  Mt.  Logging,  1,430,000;  Scott 
Lumber,  14,800,000;  S.  Pork  Timber,  2,040.- 
000;   Malaby,  520,000;  U.S.  Plywood,  166,000. 

1968:  Eagle  Lake.  38.800.000;  Carollna-Pac, 
15,180,000;  Paul  Bunyan,  5,500,000;  Cheney- 
Grant,  22.600,000;  Lorenz  Lumber,  35,829,000: 
Lazy  J,  398,000;  Trlnco,  250,000;  Diamond 
National,  21.000,000;  Kimberly-Clark,  57,600,- 
000;  Lake  Mt.  Logging,  900,000;  Bratton, 
7,300.000;  Crawford.  41,600.000:  Main  Lumber, 
12,300.000;  B  &  D,  5,000,000;  Halbert,  702,000. 

1969:  Eagle  Lake.  42,000.000;  Commander,' 
23,400,000:  Lake  Mt.  Logging,  2,500,000;  Dia- 
mond Nat.,  12,300,000;  Paul  Bunyan,  23,600,- 
000;  Cheney-Grant,  42,900,000;  Klamath  Ply., 
2.850.000:  Slerra-Pac,  19.000,000;  U.S.  Ply- 
wood. 16.544.000;  Pub.  For.  Prod.,  10,800,000: 
Slange  Lumber,  500.000;  Kimberly-Clark, 
38.959.000:  Lazy  J,  390,000;  Arney,  115,000. 

1970:  Moore,  4,157,000;  Slerra-Pac,  36,800,- 
000:  Lorenz  Lumber,  3,800,000:  Main  Lumber, 
8.500,000:  U.S.  Plywood,  10,400,000;  Carollna- 
Pac,  33,019,000;  Cheney-Grant,  16,700,000; 
I'natl  Paper,  3,800,000;  AC  Logging,  5,500,000: 
Pub.  For.  Prod.,  13,868,000;  SP,  972,000; 
Hyampan.  10.500.000;  Commander.  9.000,000; 
Georgia-Pac,  38,000,000;  Kimberly-Clark, 
19,984,000;  Trlnco,  508,000;  Schwartz,  269,000: 
Varwig,  184,000. 

DEL  MONTE  CORPORATION 

General  information 

Del  Monte  Corporation  (until  1967  called 
California  Packing  Corporation)  claims  to  be 
the  largest  producer  and  distributor  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  world. 
It  markets  250  different  styles  and  packs  of 
food. 

Del  Monte  has  17,000  year-round  employ- 
ees and  seasonal  employment  ranges  from 
6,000  to  a  peak  of  over  39,000   (In  1969). 

Del  Monte's  23,000  stockholders  own  12,- 
260.323  shares.  Its  interlocking  corporate 
links  are  Illustrated  on  a  chart  which  will 
be  completed  about  February  20,  1971.  It 
has  major  loans  of  $30  million  with  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  and  New  York  Life  In- 
surance. 

In  February  1969,  Del  Monte  claimed  to 
own  32.000  acres  of  farmland  and  operate 
additionally  77,600  acres  through  leases  in 
California,  Hawaii,  Northwest,  Southwest,  ■ 
Midwest  and  Mountain  States  In  the  U.S. 
and  In  Canada,  Kenya,  PhUlpplnes  and  Latin 
America.  (Lease  holdings  are  difficult  to 
research  because  they  do  not  have  to  be 
recorded.)  Processing  plants  are  located 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  in  Canada,  England, 
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Italy,  Kenya,  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Philip- 
pines, South  Africa  and  Venezuela. 

DEL  MONTE  AND  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES-OPERATING 
FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Domes- 

tic     Foreign       Total 


Food  processing  plants: 

Cannedtoods 38 

Driedfruits 3 

Snacl(  foods * 

Specialties  and  frozen  foods..  6 

Related  facilities: 

Alcohol  and  vinegar 2 

Apricot  pit  and  kernel 1 

Ban  ana  freighters 

Banana  terminals 3 

Can  manufacture U 

Canning  machinery 

Cattle  feeding 5 

Distribution  centers 9 

Farms,  ranches,  plantations..  28 

Label  printing 1 

Researchlabs 4 

Seed  farming  and  processing.  6 

Tuna  freezing  and  storage 

Tuna  seiners  and  transport 
vessals 

Public  transportation  facilities 
and  services: 
Air  freight  forwarding 

stations. 1* 

Ocean  terminals 1 

Trucking  operations 4 

Warehousing 4 

Other  services  and  activities: 
Building  maintenance  ac- 
counts   238 

Food  service  accounts 61/ 

Food  vending  accounts 218 

Land  sites  under  develop- 
ment  — .  2 

Public  restaurants 24 


21 

59 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

14 

1 

1 

1 

10 

12 

40 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1  5 

4 

6  244 

617 
218 

2 
24 


Del  Monte  either  owns  outright  or  con- 
trols subsidiaries  in  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada 
(3),  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  France,  Oreece, 
Guatemala,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Mexico (4), 
Panama,  Philippines,  Puerto  Rlco(4),  South 
Africa,  United  Klngdom(2),  Venezuela.  They 
produce  and  distribute  canned  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  specialties.  Also  canned  meat 
products  (Venezuela);  canned  tuna  (Ecu- 
ador, Puerto  Rico)  fresh  and  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  (Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Philip- 
pines), and  snack  foods  (Canada,  Mexico). 
Its  brand  names  besides  Del  Monte  include 
Award  and  Grand  Tour  frozen  foods.  Perky 
frozen  meats  and  fruit  pies.  Granny  Goose, 
Lin-Can  in  England,  Alymer  in  Canada.  In 
recent  years  the  corporation  has  pushed  di- 
versification into  some  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table promotion  particularly  asparagus,  pine- 
apple and  bananas.  Also  Institutional  foods 
(airlines,  restaurants  and  schools — a  $1  mil- 
lion contract  through  subsidiary  Service  Sys- 
tems Corps,  to  provide  lunches  for  11,000  low 
Income  students  in  Buffalo  during  1970-71), 
food  and  vending  machines,  building  mainte- 
nance, land  development,  public  warehous- 
ing, air  forwarding  and  trucking.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1970,  Del  Monte  received  ICC  approval 
to  buy  four  more  trucking  firms  In  Cal- 
ifornia, Washington  and  Arkansas. 
Largest  canner  in  Canada 

Del   Monte   owns   the   largest   canner   in 
Canada,  Canadian  Canners  Limited. 
West  Sacramento.  Calif.,  Port 

Two  of  Del  Monte's  subsidiaries  are  West 
Sacramento  Port  Center,  Inc.,  and  Del-Pac 
Properties  (Cal  Pak  Properties)  which  com- 
bined own  in  Yolo  County,  California,  3,106 
acres  of  land  with  a  market  value  of  over 
$7.7  million.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  Yolo 
County  maps,  these  properties  are  around 
the  docking  facilities  of  the  Sacramento- 
Yolo  Port  District  and  the  deep  water  chan- 
nel leading  from  this  port  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  the  Pacific.  West  Sacramento 
Port  Center,  Inc.,  (see  photos)  is  actively 
promoting  its  business  properties  between 
the  port  facilities  and  Interstate  80,  the  free- 
way Unking  Sacramento,  the  state  cspltol. 
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just  across  the  river,  with  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  The  port's  deep  channel  can 
handle  about  76%  of  the  freighters  now 
afloat. 

The  Port  Is  a  public  agency  financed  by 
local  taxes,  federal  money  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Port  fees. 

In  1968  a  group  of  citizens  tried  to  have 
the  West  Sacramento  area  including  the 
port  and  much  of  Del  Monte's  properties  In- 
corporated Into  a  city  to  assure  more  orderly 
development  and  police  protection.  At  that 
time,  Del  Monte  took  out  its  own  petition 
against  incorporation.  When  th«  issue  finally 
came  to  a  vote,  Del  Monte  did  nothing 
openly  to  oppose  incorporation  which  lost  by 
about  2-1. 

In  1970  there  was  a  move  to  set  up  a  park 
and  recreation  service  area.  D3l  Monte  offi- 
cials repeatedly  appeared  at  hearings  to  ask 
that  their  land  be  excluded.  Board  of  Super- 
visors finally  established  the  area  anyway, 
but  with  two  zones  of  benefit:  one  general 
which  was  to  pay  full  tax  fare  on  one,  agri- 
cultural which  would  pay  less.  Opponents 
have  filed  a  petition  to  kill  the  service  area 
by  the  iMllot  and  as  of  December  1970  were 
about  to  succeed.  Del  Monte  did  nothing 
publicly  on  the  petition. 

Some  of  Del  Monte's  West  Sacramento 
land  is  In  pears,  some  in  field  crops,  some 
vacant  and  some  subdivided  for  commercial 
purposes.  There  is  some  talk  in  the  com- 
munity of  a  possible  Del  Monte  housing 
subdivision  on  some  of  its  property  below 
the  Port  near  the  deep  water  channel. 

Granny  Goose,  are  you  grown  up  enough? 

Del  Monte  acquired  ownership  of  Granny 
Goose  in  1966  for  300,000  shares.  At  the  time 
Granny  Goose  operated  five  plants  employ- 
ing about  700  people  and  had  annual  sales  of 
$20  million. 

In  May  of  1970,  a  federal  grand  Jury  in  Los 
Angeles  indicted  four  firms  including  Gran- 
ny Goose  for  conspiring  to  raise  and  fix  re- 
tail prices  of  potato  chips,  corn  chips  and 
other  snacks  in  California,  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada. The  others  charged  were  Prlto-Lay 
(owned  by  Pepsi),  Dell  Brand  (owned  by 
Sunshine  Biscuits  and  American  Brands)  and 
Pet,  Inc.  At  the  time  of  the  indictment,  Del 
Monte  said  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "We 
understand,  however,  that  the  period  men- 
tioned In  the  complaint  is  prior  to  the  time 
present  top  management  took  office."  (I.E.: 
before  Del  Monte  bought  Granny  Goose)  The 
indictment  dated  May  26,  1970,  stated:  "Be- 
ginning sometime  In  early  fall  of  1959,  the 
exact  date  being  unknown  to  the  grand  jur- 
ors, and  continuing  thereafter  up  to  and 
including  the  date  of  the  return  of  this  in- 
dictment the  defendants  and  co-conspirators 
have  engaged  in  a  combination  and  conspir- 
acy in  unreasonable  restraint  of  the  afore- 
said interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  snack 
food  products  .  .  ." 

On  November  2.  1970.  the  four  alleged  con- 
spirators pleaded  nolo  contendere,  and  on 
December  9,  1970,  were  each  fined  $35,000 
for  11  years  of  price-fixing.  Still  pending  in 
Los  Angeles  district  court  are  about  20  civil 
suits  seeking  triple  damages.  Plaintiffs  in- 
clude retail  stores,  school  districts  and  the 
Zoological  Society  of  San  Diego. 

Del  Monte's  California  farmland 
The  corporation's  principal  landholdlngs  in 
California  I  have  been  able  to  locate  are  In 
Merced.  San  Joaquin,  Sutter  and  Yolo  Coun- 
ties. Each  county  map  has  on  its  face  a  small 
state  map  locating  the  county  and  with  Del 
Monte's  holdings  colored  in.  Each  county  map 
is  attached  to  a  collection  of  assessor's  maps 
for  that  county.  These  sheets  illustrate  the 
specific  holdings.  Del  Monte  apparently  also 
holds  some  land  In  Yuba  and  possibly  in 
Sonoma,  but  these  have  not  been  located. 
There  are  some  leases  possibly,  but  these  are 
difficult  to  locate  because  they  need  not  be 
recorded. 
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San  Joaquin  County,  Calif. 

Del  Monte  owns  In  San  Joaquin  County 
over  3,300  acres  with  a  market  value  of  over 
$11.6  million.  Included  in  this  total  is  one 
piece  of  3,125  acres  with  five  labor  camps  and 
another  several-block-long  section  of  central 
Stockton  with  a  canning  factory  and  can 
plant,  formerly  owned  by  Continental  Can. 
One  large  piece  of  city  property  was  pur- 
chased last  year  in  the  name  of  Del  Monte  de 
Puerto  Rico. 

According  to  neight>oring  farmers  the  3,125- 
acre  piece  Is  used  mainly  for  asparagus  but 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  when  I  was  there  In 
December.  The  five  labor  camps  on  the  prop- 
erty (see  photos  and  San  Joaquin  assessor's 
map  C33-4)  with  the  exception  of  (5)  the 
headquarters  camp  are  surrounded  by  high 
barbed  wire.  One  has  high  wire  and  a  wooden 
fence  facing  the  road.  In  December  all  camps 
with  the  exception  of  (5)  were  empty.  It  has 
come  to  me  in  years  past  and  I  was  told  again 
in  December  that  when  the  other  camps  are 
occupied  during  the  season,  armed  guards  are 
posted  to  keep  out  "unauthorized"  follcs. 

The  block  of  land  on  assessor's  page  BKS 
26,  I  figure  was  purchased  for  a  future  plant 
or  vtrarehouse  site  because  it  Is  located  on  a 
railroad  and  near  an  interchange  of  Highway 
99,  a  main  California  highway,  at  the  edge  of 
the  City  of  Stockton. 

Sutter  County,  Calif. 

Del  Monte  owns  in  Sutter  County  1.448 
acres  with  a  market  value  of  $6.7  million.  In- 
cluded is  a  canning  factory  in  Yuba  City  ( as- 
sessor's page  2-12)  and  scattered  acreages  of 
peaches.  At  the  center  of  one  of  these  hold- 
ings— all  peaches — assessor's  page  19-07,  is  lo- 
cated a  well  painted  frame  farm  labor  camp 
with  central  toilet  and  shower.  Several  fam- 
ilies were  living  there  this  winter.  The  county 
recorder's  office  has  on  file  a  number  of  fi- 
nancing contracts  between  Del  Monte  and 
growers  wherein  as  part  of  the  mortgage 
agreement  the  grower  must  deliver  his  crops 
to  Del  Monte  for  the  life  of  the  contract  Tlie 
scattered  nature  of  the  holdings  in  this  coun- 
ty seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  proper- 
ties were  acquired  through  foreclosures. 

Merced  County,  Calif. 

Del  Monte  owns  in  Merced  County  5.100 
acres  with  a  market  value  of  $6.9  million  It 
is  mostly  in  peaches  with  some  1200  acres 
in  figs  .  .  .  and  numerous  farm  labor  camps. 
On  assessor's  page  42-05  surrounded  by 
peaches  in  one  camp  (10)  plus  some  scat- 
tered houses  and  a  load  dock  (9) .  Camp  (10) 
seems  to  be  basically  a  single  man's  facility 
with  some  guys  around  doing  pruning  in 
January. 

None  of  the  camps  on  page  53-09  were 
occupied  in  January  except  for  caretakers. 
On  assessor's  page  63-12  camp  ( 1 )  has  single 
men  in  It  year  round,  (5)  Is  the  HQ  camp 
with  offices  and  some  houses,  (6)  is  empty 
in  winter,  (2)  is  empty.  On  assessor's  page 
37-01,  camp  (8)  is  occupied  year  round  with 
families  and  has  been  since  it  was  con- 
structed about  1953.  Some  25  families  live 
there  this  winter.  A  few  have  lived  there 
since  1953.  The  places — of  cement  blocks — 
don't  look  too  bad — see  photos — except  for 
the  whole  prison  camp  feel:  high  wire  fence 
topped  with  barbed  wire  (a  Del  Monte  trade- 
mark) ,  huge  no  trespassing  sign  at  the  gate. 
The  grounds  are  one  big  mudhole  In  the 
winter  rains.  There  is  no  hot  water  in  the 
units.  No  baths.  No  toilets.  No  heat.  When 
the  workers  complain,  they  are  told  the 
camp  was  made  for  summer  use  only  even 
though  it  has  been  used  year  round  for  over 
16  years.  Each  building  Is  a  duplex.  Each 
duplex,  two  rooms:  a  cold  water  kitchen 
with  stove  and  refrigerator  furnished,  and 
a  living  room-bedroom.  I  have  talked  with 
families  with  up  to  eight  people  who  have 
lived — and  still  live  here — One  man  said 
for  two  years  he  slept  in  an  overstuffed  chair 
while  his  wife  slept  with  the  kids  crossways 
on  the  bed  and  the  baby  was  In  the  kitchen 
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In  a  crib.  The  central-tollets-showers  have 
hot  water  but  no  heat.  Dally  low  winter  tem- 
peratures In  this  area  commonly  range  In 
the  30s  and  40a  with  maybe  20  mornings  of 
hard  freeze  every  year.  The  families  heat 
their  two  rooms  by  turning  up  the  cooking 
stove.  Some  long  time  regular  employees  and 
straw  bosses  get  two  of  these  two  room  units 
for  their  families.  The  units  are  rentfree 
as  long  as  the  men  work  for  Del  Monte.  U 
they  are  laid  off  by  the  company  they  can 
work  for  other  farmers  in  the  area  and  re- 
main  in  the  camp.  The  only  stipulation  is 
that  they  must  be  available  when  Del  Monte 
wants  them  back. 

The  camp  has  a  company  store  run  by  the 
camp  manager.  Credit  is  available.  Charges 
are  deducted  from  an  employee's  check.  Prom 
various  cturent  and  former  Del  Monte  work- 
ers I  heard  the  usual  range  of  company  store 
honors,  none  of  which  are  verifiable: 

( 1 )  the  camp  manager  has  some  say  over 
who  goes  to  work  in  the  slack  season.  He  fa- 
vors those  who  buy  at  the  company  store 
and/or  Wave  charges  there. 

(2)  a  destitute  traveling  family  sometimes 
never  gets  out  of  debt.  They  arrive  broke, 
start  work  and  charging  at  the  company  store 
at  the  same  time.  And  they  charge  away  most 
of  every  paycheck  before  they  get  it. 

(3)  charges  in  the  company  store  are 
slightly  higher  than  stores  in  town. 

The  arguments  for  the  store — and  the  high 
fence— were:  The  fence  and  the  store  keep 
ttie  kids  from  running  across  the  highway 
and  getting  killed  which  supposedly  hap- 
pened to  a  little  girl  before  the  store  was 
opened.  The  whole  truth  Is  that  Del  Monte 
had  a  store  in'  another  cantp  which  now  is 
not  open  all  year.  Del  Monte  has  high  barbed 
wire  around  all  its  camps  except  HQ  camps 
whether  they  house  little  glrH  or  Just  single 
men. 

Del  Monte  is  paranoid  about  the  farm  work- 
ers union.  They're  super  uptight  aboiit  any 
"strangers"  entering  the  camps  In  the  fall 
of  1970,  a  Merced  County  public  health  nurse 
was  thrown  out  of  camp  (8)  and  ordered  to 
check  w^ith  the  main  office  every  time  before 
she  went  back.  Now  she  calls  the  ranch  HQ 
every  time  before  she  visits  anyone  at  the 
camp.  A  self  help  housing  organizer  was  not 
allowed  to  put  up  a  poster  for  the  program 
in  the  Del  Monte  office  or  the  company  store. 

In  1064  Del  Monte  in  cooperation  with  a 
local  school  district  sponsored  a  tutoring 
program  at  one  of  the  camps  for  some  six 
weeks  in  August  and  September.  The  pro- 
gram attracted  so  much  interest  that  in  1965 
the  county  school  district  obtained  a  8100,- 
000  federal  grant  for  a  large  scale  program 
also  in  a  Del  Monte  camp.  In  September, 
community  workers  under  the  grant  passed 
out  leaflets  in  all  the  local  farm  labor  camps 
including  Del  Monte's.  The  leaflets  announced 
that  the  state  law  requires  all  school  age 
children  to  attend  school  and  not  work  in 
the  fields  during  school  hours.  The  next  day 
(Saturday)  the  top  county  school  officials 
were  rolled  out  of  bed  early  when  a  posse 
of  about  10  growers  including  a  represen- 
tative of  Del  Monte  stormed  into  Merced  to 
complain  that  the  leaflets  had  frightened 
away  some  of  their  workers,  that  families 
were  packing  up  and  leaving.  When  the 
school  officials  said  they  were  only  publicizing 
the  state  law.  the  growers  answered  that. 
Slate  law  or  no  state  law,  they  didn't  want 
anybody  In  their  camps  in  the  future  unless 
they  had  specific  permission  from  the  owners 
to  be  there.  Figs  (the  late  crop  picked  after 
.school  starts)  tend  to  be  harvested  more  by 
families  because  there's  work  for  almost  any 
age.  The  fig  trees  at  Del  Monte's  in  Plauada 
;ire  very  short  and  require  no  ladder  work 
like  peaches  and  other  tree  crops.  This  makes 
it  somewhat  easier  for  a  family  to  pick  up 
extra  money.  Fig  orchards  are  picked  sev- 
eral times.  After  the  first  picking  there  are 
fewer  figs  each  time  through  and  more  work 
IS  required  to  get  the  same  amount  of  boxes. 
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The  piece  rate  Is  boosted  on  these  later  pick- 
ings to  provide  another  incentive  to  work 
whole  families. 

Everybody  I've  talked  to  alwut  Del  Monte 
confirms  the  residue  In  my  memory  that  the 
company  uses  many  wetbacks;  neighboring 
farmers,  folks  in  town,  locals  now  working  at 
Del  Monte,  former  Del  Monte  employees.  A 
local  worker  on  a  pruning  crew  In  January 
said  that  IS  ot  20  men  were  wetbacks.  A  man 
who  worked  a  pruning  crew  In  December 
said  18  of  21  were  wetbacks.  He  said  wet- 
backs are  actively  recruited  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  by  coyotes  who  charge  the 
men  $250  a  head  to  get  them  up  here  and  In 
Jobs  with  forged  papers  and  social  security 
cards.  Other  workers  Insisted  to  me  that  the 
company  fixes  wetbacks  up  with  the  papers 
and  the  social  security  cards.  A  farmer  who 
used  to  own  land  near  Del  Monte's  said  that 
he  has  no  doubt  that  Del  Monte  encourages 
the  recruitment  of  wetbacks  but  is  sure 
that  it  Is  done  in  such  a  manner  that  Del 
Monte  cannot  be  held  directly  responsible. 
He  says  that  Del  Monte  has  an  Intensive 
recruiting  program  on  the  border  and  in 
Texas  and  also  is  not  above  stealing  other 
farmers  workers.  This  farmer  said  Del  Monte 
brings  in  workers  by  the  busload,  one  time 
even  a  busload  of  Chlcanos  from  Nebraska! 
Still  other  workers  insisted  that  the  company 
doesn't  do  anything  to  recruit  wetbacks  but 
just  hires  whoever  comes  along.  Wetbacks, 
according  to  my  Informants,  are  paid  the 
same  as  the  locals  and  receive  checks  direct- 
ly from  the  company.  Some  of  the  locals 
claimed  to  me  that  the  presence  of  the  wet- 
backs does  lower  the  wages.  The  wetback  be- 
ing illegal  has  to  accept  any  wages  and  con- 
ditions. The  local  to  work  alongside  of  a 
wetback  has  to  do  the  same.  Several  of  the 
locals  told  me  that  the  immigration  makes 
periodic  raids,  like  at  the  end  of  harvesting 
and  at  the  end  of  pruning — to  prove  they're 
doing  their  job. 

These  workers  said  they  think  the  com- 
pany knows  when  the  raids  are  coming.  May- 
be they're  ordered.  That's  my  idea.  That  way 
the  wetbacks  would  get  a  free  ride  back  to 
the  border.  Local  workers  claim  they  don't 
like  the  idea  of  wetbacks,  but  "they  need 
Jobs,  too.  and  I  wouldn't  feel  right  turning 
them  in  all  the  time." 

Documentation  of  the  raids  awaits  reports 
from  the  Immigration  on  activities  over  the 
past  several  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  during  a  farm  labor 
shortage  scare,  Del  Monte  was  one  of  less 
than  10  growers  in  California  who  through 
the  courtesy  of  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
had  the  use  of  200  prisoners  to  harvest  figs. 
They  were  available  for  about  a  month  be- 
ginning In  early  October.  A  state  appeals 
court  has  since  ruled  use  of  prisoners  in 
private  employment  is  iniconstitutlonal. 
Presumably  they  were  paid  the  "going  rate," 
but  I  found  no  one  who  knew  this  for  sure. 

All  the  local  workers  I  talked  with  are 
Chlcanos  up  to  the  rank  of  straw  boss  and 
foreman.  They  all  felt  what  oxie  described  as 
a  subtle  discrimination.  They  claimed  there 
was  only  one  Chlcano  on  salary,  that  all 
others  were  paid  by  time  and/or  piece  work. 
One  young  Chlcano  with  a  year  of  college 
worked  for  the  company  five  years  in  the 
office  and  In  the  fields.  He  lived  for  some 
time  m  the  camp  described  above  and  finally 
in  a  company  house.  He  said  they  kept  prom- 
ising him  good  promotions,  but  he  said  he 
could  feel  a  subtle  discrimination  against 
Chicanas  rising  above  a  certain  level  regard- 
less of  ability  or  education.  Finally  he  be- 
came convinced  he  wasn't  going  anywhere 
and  quit,  last  summer.  He  now  works  full 
time  in  a  Flanada  liquor  store.  He  said  all  the 
upper  supervisors  are  not  from  the  ranks 
but  moved  in  from  the  outside. 

All  workers  complained  to  me  about  the 
fluctuating  wage  policies  of  the  company. 
Most  work  is  on  contract  or  piece  rate. 
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Workers  are  not  sure  day  to  day  what 
the  rate  will  be.  On  some  occasions  they 
are  told  the  next  day  what  the  rate  was 
on  the  previous  day — after  the  office  does 
some  figuring.  Sometimes  they  are  told  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  what  the  rate  Is  for 
that  day,  after  one  of  the  supers  from  the 
office  checks  how  the  work  Is  going.  Work- 
ers say  the  company  likes  to  keep  the  rate 
BO  a  man's  daily  pay  does  not  get  too  high — 
or  presumably  too  low  although  workers  did 
not  complain  about  that.  They  said  that 
sometimes  if  the  men  make  too  much  In  one 
day,  the  rate  is  lowered  for  the  next  day  or 
the  men  may  be  moved  to  another  block,  an- 
other crew  moved  in  where  they  were  yes- 
terday and  the  rate  lowered.  Sometimes  the 
rate  is  raised  if  the  work  goes  slow  but  most 
often  they  are  Just  given  a  pep  talk.  One 
man  told  me  that  the  piece  rate  is  kept 
so  that  a  man  makes  right  close  to  $2  an 
hour.  They  are  paid  the  $2  an  hour  for  eight 
hours  If  they  prune,  for  example,  a  certain 
number  of  trees,  and  then  a  "bonus"  is  added 
for  each  tree  over  that  amount  In  one  day. 
He  said  the  rate  is  fixed  and  changed  when- 
ever and  however  the  company  unilaterally 
decides.  The  aim  Is  to  keep  the  men  work- 
ing like  hell  to  make  the  quota  with  small 
chance  of  getting  one  or  two  extra  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  day  ...  at  best. 

All  Del  Monte  present  and  past  workers 
and  neighboring  farmers  agreed  that  Del 
Monte  pays  slightly  better  and  that  condi- 
tions in  the  fields  (water  and  toilets)  are 
slightly  better  than  other  growers  In  the 
area,  although  the  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  De".  Monte  works  a  man  like  hell. 

A  number  of  workers  complained  about 
getting  sick  with  pesticides.  One  man  re- 
portedly even  spent  some  time  In  the  hos- 
pital. Another  said  that  even  now  two  years 
after  he  got  sick  he  still  occasionally  wakes 
up  at  night  in  a  sweat  with  that  pesticide 
rash.  The  impression  I  got  from  most  guys 
is  they    on't  see  pesticides  as  a  big  issue. 

An  ex-farmer  who  operated  near  Del  Monte 
aro\ind  Planada  said  the  company  goes  out 
of  its  way  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  cooperating 
on  the  distribution  of  irrigation  water,  loan- 
ing machinery  and  selling  old  machinery  at 
low  prices  after  they  have  depreciated  it  on 
their  books.  This  same  grower  said  the 
peaches  on  the  Planada  ranch  are  a  marginal 
operation.  They  have  shown  a  profit  only 
two  or  three  years  since  World  War  I.  The 
iigs  are  profitable,  however,  he  said.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  peach  deficit  may  be 
a  bookkeeping  operation  because  all  of  Del 
Monte's  farming  is  geared  to  the  canneries — 
to  make  the  processing  and  efficient  money- 
coining  deal.  Del  Monte  can  afford  to  "lose" 
money  on  farming  and  make  it  up  on  can- 
ning. Such  a  set  up  might  even  be  desirable 
because  if  Del  Monte  pays  less  for  its  peaches, 
it  also  pays  less  for  peaches  bought  from  other 
growers.  Their  farming  op>erations  may  be 
used  to  regulate  the  market  as  well  as 
regulate  the  oi>eratlon  of  their  canneries. 
This  same  farmer  reported  that  Del  Monte 
makes  an  effort  to  keep  its  contract  growers 
happy  and  loyal  by  financing  their  entire 
farming  operations  and  making  payments  to 
them  "under  the  table"  In  excess  of  contract 
terms  in  certain  cases.  The  same  farmer  said 
that  when  he  was  In  on  the  operation  of  a  co- 
op cannery  Del  Monte  once  gave  him  a  load 
of  i>eaches  because  it  couldn't  be  worked  Into 
the  schedule  of  one  of  its  factories. 

Another  ex-grower  who  sold  Del  Monte  his 
840  acres  near  Ballico  in  Merced  County  said 
Del  Monte  gave  him  a  good  deal  and  paid  a 
fair  price.  The  man  said  he  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  survive  the  present  wave  of 
"labor  tinrest  and  mechanization."  At  the 
time  of  the  sale  he  also  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  his  partner's  death  and  an  Im- 
pendmg  divorce.  He  said  Del  Monte  took  over 
all  his  workers  and  was  "too"  loyal  to  some 
who  did  not  produce  for  them.  Del  Monte 
fixed  up  his  old  labor  camp.  Within  the  con- 
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text  of  Its  operation,  Del  Monte  is  good,  this 
grower  said;  but  he's  not  sure  he's  in  sym- 
pathy with  large  corporate  operations  in 
agriculture.  "It  does  things  to  the  market 
to  destroy  competition  and  efficiency."  This 
man  also  complained  about  the  trend  with 
corporate  and  government  control  which  is 
squeezing  out  the  Individual  in  farming.  He 
noted  the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board,  a  state 
sponsored  group  which  controls  the  produc- 
tion of  canning  peaches.  Estimates  are  made 
on  projected  crc^  needs  and  possible  produc- 
tion in  the  spring,  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  green  drop  is  ordered.  A  grower  must  strip 
a  set  percentage  of  his  green  peaches  off  his 
trees — or  cut  out  an  equivalent  of  trees.  At 
harvest  time,  more  projections  are  made  and, 
based  on  these  figures,  some  peaches  may  be 
"diverted"  at  the  canneries.  The  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  maintain  prices  by  limiting 
supplies.  The  Individual  grower  is  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  in  relation  to  the  canners 
in  this  system.  About  50  per  cent  of  bis  costs 
are  tied  up  in  the  cvurent  crop — irrigation, 
labor,  fertilizers,  sprays.  If  after  that  he  has 
to  drop  some  of  his  green  fruit— or  even 
worse  pay  to  have  peaches  picked  and  then 
diverted — ^he's  up  against  it. 

Another  grower,  small  operator  who  went 
broke  growing  tomatoes,  told  me  it  is  bis 
opinion  that  the  basic  canner-grower  rela- 
tionship, Del  Monte  or  anyone  else,  leaves 
the  grower  at  a  disadvantage.  The  natural 
interest  of  the  caiuier  is  to  encourage  over- 
abundance of  whatever  crop  to  drive  down 
the  price.  In  this  relationship  the  small 
grower  is  in  the  weaker  position  especially 
when  so  many  of  them  depend  on  the  caiuiers 
for  financing.  The  make  up  and  control  of 
the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board  awaits  re- 
ceipt of  some  more  information. 

San  Jose,  California,  dried  fruit  plant 
The  business  agent  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Union  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Del  Monte  dried  fruit  plant  In  San 
Jose,  California,  told  me  that  last  fall  man- 
agement stopped  the  union  from  collecting 
food  for  the  lettuce  strikers  in  the  plant 
and  openly  pushed  in-plant  collections  for 
the  United  F^md.  Management  told  the  union 
that  collections  for  the  striking  farm  workers 
were  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
pany. At  the  start  of  the  United  Fund  drive, 
the  plant  superintendent  stepped  out  of  his 
office  into  the  plant  and  in  a  loud  voice  said, 
"If  anybody  doesn't  want  to  contribute  send 
him  to  the  office  so  he  can  explain  it  to  me." 
The  union  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  saying 
that  if  collections  for  the  farm  workers  were 
forbidden  so  should  the  United  Fund  solici- 
tations. The  company  answered,  "Denial  of 
access  to  such  a  widely  accepted  charitable 
agency  such  as  United  Fund  would  be  a  sharp 
departiu«  from  contemporary  business  and 
community  standards." 

For  years,  this  union  has  had  with  Del 
Monte  in  San  Jose  an  informal  hiring  hall 
agreement  whereby  after  calling  back  all 
workers  previously  with  the  company,  the 
bosses  would  contact  the  union  for  any  addi- 
tional people  needed.  In  1969,  Del  Monte 
backed  out  of  this  arrangement  because  an 
official  from  the  San  Francisco  office  of  fed- 
eral contract  compliance  said  Del  Monte 
would  have  to  advertise  more  widely  for  job 
openings  to  provide  fair  employment.  Now, 
accordmg  to  the  union,  there  are  more 
Anglos  and  fewer  Chlcanos  and  Blacks  being 
hired  than  when  the  company  dealt  directly 
with  the  union. 

Del  Monte  bananas 

Following  item  from  the  October  30,  1970, 
issue  of  Moody's  Industrials: 

"Del  Monte  Corp. 

"Proposed  acquisition  of  Guatemala  ba- 
nana operations  of  United  Brands  Co.  will  be 
effected  for  over  $10,000,000  cash,  subject  to 
approval  of  Guatemalan  and  U.S.  author- 
ities. Under  agreement,  Co.  wUl  not  acquire 
title  to  United  Brand's  holdings  untU  1972. 
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Befogre  that  time  and  subject  to  Govt,  ap- 
proval. United  Brands  would  supply  Co.  with 
a  substantial  quantity  of  bananas  which 
would  more  than  double  Co.'s  banana  mar- 
keting operations.  Increased  production 
would  be  marketed  under  Co.  name  by  West 
Indies  Fruit  Co.,  Co.'s  subsidiary.  United 
Brand's  banana  production  which  Co.  does 
not  acquire  will  continue  to  be  marketed 
under  Chlquita  brand  name.  Agreement  will 
help  United  Brands  satisfy  part  of  condi- 
tions of  a  1958  consent  agreement  in  an  anti- 
trust action  under  which  it  agreed  to  form  a 
competitor  to  handle  about  35  ^c  of  its  Im- 
p<M-t  volume." 

In  that  area  of  the  world  Del  Monte  al- 
ready owns — in  part — 100%  of  Del  Monte 
International,  Inc.,  a  Panamanian  company. 
In  1968  Del  Monte  went  Into  the  banana 
business  by  buying  West  Indies  Fruit  Co.  of 
New  York,  West  Indies  Fruit  Company  In- 
ternational, Atlantic  Banana,  Federal  Trans- 
port Co.  of  Panama,  Bananas  SA  Ecuador, 
Penn  Shipping  of  Panama  and  Sovithern 
Stevedoring. 

San  Francisco  urban  renewal 
Del  Monte  plans  to  build  a  36-8tory  $30 
million  international  headquarters  building 
in  the  Terba  Buena  Center,  a  questionable 
redevelopMnent  project  In  San  PYancisco.  This 
particular  project  started  out  in  the  mid-50e 
as  a  small  scale,  light  industrial  spot  clear- 
ance project  near  downtown.  Under  press 
from  the  city's  private  promoters,  it  was 
gradually  shifted  geographically  and  con- 
ceptually until  it  became  a  major  clearance 
project  for  office  buildings,  a  big  hotel,  arena 
and  shopping  center.  At  one  point  the  city 
was  sued  for  ignoring  the  folks  and  had  to 
agree  out  of  court  that  it  would  plan  1500 
new  housing  units  which  It  had  not  wanted 
to  do.  There  have  been  loud  and  continuing 
screams  from  liberals  about  the  project.  The 
edifice  complex  and  all  that.  One  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  program  is  to  be  Del 
Monte  through  the  purchase  of  choice  down- 
town land  at  a  cheap  price,  fully  cleared  for 
building.  The  Del  Monte  deal  is  now  being 
challenged  In  the  courts  by  Alvln  Duskin,  the 
San  Francisco  dressmaker,  who  has  been 
fighting  skyscrapers  generally  and  the  state 
water  plan.  In  the  court  case,  Duskin  is 
claiming  the  redevelopment  agency  sold  the 
land  to  Del  Monte  at  way  below  market  value. 
Duskin  also  has  launched  a  signature  col- 
lection drive  for  a  city  ballot  initiative  to  re- 
quire direct  voter  i4>proval  for  all  buildings 
over  six  stories. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY 

Imperial  County,  California,  on  the  U.S.- 
Mexican border,  is  the  sixth  richest  agri- 
cultural County  in  the  United  States.  This 
wealth  Is  100%  dependent  on  a  heavily  sub- 
sidized federal  irrigation  system  (welfare 
plan)  which  illegally  delivers  water  to  large 
landowners.  These  farmers  get  additional 
welfare  support  in  the  form  of: 

Subsidies  for  growing  and  not  growing 
crops. 

Soil  conservation  funds  for  Improving 
their  lands. 

Land  management  and  crop  advice. 

Illegally  low  farm  assessments. 

Cheap  labor,  most  of  it  foreign,  much  of 
It  illegal. 

One  of  their  welfare  programs — cotton- 
grain  subsidies — in  1969  paid  252  Imperial 
growers  $8  million  compared  to  the  $7.8  mil- 
lion received  by  the  17,760  local  residents  on 
poor  people's  welfare. 

About  24  per  cent  of  the  Imperial  County 
population  is  on  poor  people's  welfare.  The 
official  county  unemployment  figure  is  over 
11  per  cent — nearly  50  per  cent  above  the 
state-wide  rate.  According  to  the  local  direc- 
tor of  the  state  employment  office,  90  per 
cent  of  Imperial  farm  jobs  are  held  by  Mexi- 
can commuters  who  cross  the  border  daily. 
In  the  past  10  years,  one  of  every  two  farm 
jobs  has  disappeared.  Farm  employment  has 
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plummeted  from  14,700  to  7.500.  In  the  peak 
season,  Jobs  are  scarce;  in  the  off-season, 
non-existent. 

Poor  people's  welfare,  in  contrast  to  what 
is  available  to  the  landowners,  is  meager, 
and  many  times  not  readily  at  hand  (es- 
pecially for  those  who  are  not  up-to-date 
articulate  on  their  rights.)  So  folks  get 
hungry. 

Soothing  the  abrasive  Imperial  gap  be- 
tween the  few  rich  and  the  many  poor  is 
the  "war  on  poverty".  One  of  the  local  oint- 
ments in  this  war  Is  the  Rural  Development 
Corporation  (RDC)  which  has  set  out  to 
promote  housing,  educate  the  farm  workers, 
and  develop  jobs.  It  has  an  English  and 
citizenship  program  In  which  students  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  $20  a  week — hardly  more 
than  gas  money  to  get  to  school  in  a  rural 
area.  This  winter  as  the  classes  progressed 
on  the  long  range  benefits  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  learning  English,  RDC  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  administrators  became 
overwhelmed  with  the  blowlng-in-the-wlnd 
futility  of  trying  to  talk  away  the  rising  tide 
of  unemployment,  deprivation,  and  hunger. 
The  end  of  February  1971  (beginning  of  the 
farm  slump  season  in  Imperial)  RDC  was 
able  to  release  $5,000  for  emergency  food 
distribution.  The  money  was  passed  out  in 
$30  food  orders  per  family;  166  families  were 
helped.  Perhaps,  hardly  more  than  another 
futile  gesture,  but  RDC  couldn't  stand  there 
talking  about  democracy  and  conjugating 
verbs  without  trying  to  do  "something"  im- 
mediate for  starving  people.  The  citizenship 
classes  of  RDC  were  used  for  outreach  to 
contact  hungry  families.  This  Is  some  of 
what  they  found  on  the  first  day  of  food 
distribution : 

A  family  with  eight  children.  The  father 
breaks  his  leg  and  then  can't  find  work  for 
several  months.  In  January  he  disappears. 
The  wife  and  kids  live  in  a  small  trailer. 
There  is  no  table  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
rest  of  the  trailer  Is  laid  out  as  a  haphazard 
sleeping  quarters. 

A  widow  with  eight  children  pays  over 
$100  monthly  for  four  rooms  with  no  Inside 
running  water. 

A  family  with  13  kids.  Last  year,  the  man 
joins  the  farm  workers  strike  to  Improve 
wages.  He  is  blacklisted  by  Imperial  VaUey 
ranches. 

Numerotjs  farm  workers  with  families 
cannot  find  work  during  the  February-June 
off-season  in  Imperial.  Welfare  is  Increasingly 
hard  to  come  by,  so  they  migrate  to  Texas 
or  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California 
(sometimes  without  their  families). 

A  farm  worker's  widow  with  five  children 
lives  in  a  one-bedroom  house. 

A  family  with  six  children.  Wife  Is  dying 
of  cancer.  As  the  woman  gets  weaker,  her 
husband  stays  at  home  to  take  care  of  her 
last  three  months  of  Ufe,  (he  can't  afford 
to  do  this.)  He  can't  afford  any  kind  of  help. 
One  week  after  receiving  their  food  voucher, 
the  wife  dies.  As  this  is  being  written,  the 
husband  Is  taking  up  a  collection  among  his 
neighbors  and  friends  to  pay  burial  expenses. 

A  family  with  three  kids.  Husband  falls  off 
tractor,  and  an  operation  at  the  county 
hospital  leaves  him  almost  paralyzed.  His  dis- 
ability runs  out,  but  his  scar  from  mid- 
stomach  to  mid-back  swells  painfully  when- 
ever he  exerts  himself.  He  works  occasionally 
when  a  job  Is  available,  but  he  doesn't  think 
he  can  continue. 

A  family  with  six  children  has  been  living 
in  a  three  room  house  for  six  years  (rent: 
$45)  No  inside  toilet  or  bathroom.  No  money 
for  school  clothes. 

RDC  distributed  $5,000  worth  of  $30  food 
order  vouchers.  A  few  hundred  people  were 
fed.  RC  is  planning  to  pass  out  an  additional 
$10,000  this  spring — a  few  hundred  people 
will  be  fed  a  couple  of  more  times.  How  far 
does  a  $30  food  order  go  with  six  to  13  kids??? 
It  takes  some  of  the  edge  off  the  hunger. 
Draws  some  of  the  fire  out  of  the  anger,  but 
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nothing  win  have  changed  In  Imperial  Valley. 
The  rich  will  continue  to  be  very  rich.  Very 
powerful.  Very  subsidized.  Very  illegally  sub- 
sidized. The  poor  will  continue  to  be  de- 
prived, powerless  and  effectively  ignored,  and 
all  the  kids  will  once  again  be  hungry  a 
week  after  the  last  food  voucher  is  Issued. 

The  poor  will  continue  to  be  poor  because 
the  rich  are  hogging  the  public  welfare. 

Nothing  will  ever  change  in  Imperial 
County  until  the  basic  priorities  of  that 
society  are  radically  altered  to  conform  to  the 
democratic  principles  and  laws  of  this  land. 
The  first  step  in  that  direction  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  Imperial  County  is  a  corporate- 
socialistic  province  in  which  the  ruler's 
claims  to  wealth  and  power  rest  on  the  ques- 
tionable laurels  of  unfair  and  oft  times  Illegal 
subsidies  (welfare)  payments  and  the  bald 
exploitation  of  the  poor,  particularly  those 
of  Mexican  heritage.  Let  us  now  look  at  these 
laurels. 

The  water  subsidy 

Imperial  County  Is  a  hot.  dry,  low  desert. 
The  annual  rainfall  ranges  between  two  and 
three  inches.  The  soil  is  rich  from  Colorado 
River  silt  deposited  over  the  eons,  but  farm- 
ing would  be  impossible  without  irrigation. 
The  big  Colorado  is  the  source.  In  1901  the 
tirst  irrigation  water  was  brought  to  Im- 
perial from  the  river  60  miles  away.  Foxir 
years  later,  a  roaring  flood  washed  away  the 
diversion  works,  and  water  poured  into  the 
Valley  for  two  years  until  1907  when  the 
Southern  Pacl&c  Railroad  finally  filled  the 
breach.  Even  after  that  irrigation  in  Im- 
perial was  a  chancy  business.  The  Colorado 
was  untamed.  The  flow  was  seasonal.  The 
Alamo  Canal  which  fed  water  Into  the  valley 
from  the  river  traversed  part  of  northern 
Mexico  first.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
said  these  conditions  "severely  Impaired  the 
full  economic  development  of  the  area." 

Imperial  landowners  wanted  an  American 
Canal  and  a  harnessed  Colorado.  They  got 
both  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project: 
Hoover,  Parker,  Davis,  General  Wash  Dams 
and  tlie  first  delivery  of  irrigation  water 
through  the  All-Amerioan  Canal  In  1940. 
•It  now  may  be  said  with  confidence." 
bragged  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District, 
"that  no  section  of  our  nation  is  more  as- 
sured of  a  permanent  and  prosperous  future 
than  Is  this  valley."  In  other  words,  the 
Boulder  project  financed  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers and  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion saved  the  Imperial  Valley  from  recur- 
ring disastrous  floods  and  now  delivers  into 
perpetuity  and  on  order  the  Irrigation  water 
required  to  make  that  desert  a  garden.  The 
subsidies  built  into  this  system  would  stag- 
ger the  conniving  imagination  of  that  myth- 
ical welfare  mother  who  continues  to  produce 
kids  so  she  can  collect  more  dole. 

(/)    Free  dams 

The  Imperial  farmers  who  use  irrigation 
water  from  the  Colorado  project  do  not  pay 
one  red  cent  for  the  cost  of  the  three  dams 
which  regulate  the  river,  store  their  irriga- 
tion water,  deliver  the  water  on  their  demand 
and  save  them  from  floods. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  states: 

"Hoover  Dam  pioneered  reclamation's 
present-day  giant,  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ments. Its  benefits  encompass  the  whole  con- 
cept of  river  control." 

"The  dam  controls  floods  and  stores  water 
for  irrigation,  municipal  and  industrial  uses, 
hydroelectric  power  generation,  recreation 
nnd  fish  and  wildlife  .  .  .  This  water  Is  re- 
leased, in  a  regulated,  year-rotind  flow  to 
farms,  homes  and  factories  downstream." 

"Water  stored  in  Lake  Mead  (behind 
Hoover  Dam)  Irrigates  ^^  million  acres  of 
land  In  this  country  (over  '^  million  acres  In 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District)  and  ^'2  mil- 
lion  acres   in   Mexico   .    .    . 

"Colorado  River  water  stored  behind 
Hoover  Dam  irrigates  some  of  America's  rich- 
est farmlands." 
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California  Department  of  Water  Resources 
says,  "Davis  Dam,  67  miles  downstream 
(from  Hoover)  ...  is  used  primarily  to  reg- 
ulate the  water  ...  in  accordance  with 
downstream  water  requirements  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  .  .  . 

"Senator  Wash  Reservoir  .  .  .  provides  for  a 
limited  but  valuable  amount  of  additional 
regulation." 

Despite  these  statements  of  the  Irrigation 
benefits  derived  from  these  three  dams,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  its  financial  state- 
ments does  not  allocate  one  cent  of  the  dam's 
costs  to  Irrigation;  therefore,  irrigators  repay 
nothing.  They  get  a  free  ride.  A  subsidy.  A 
dole.  Most  of  the  Hoover  and  Davis  dams' 
costs  are  allocated  to  hydroelectric  power  and 
reimbursed  by  power.  Most  of  the  power  is 
used  in  urban  areas  which  means  that  the 
electric  customers  In  the  cities  (as  far  away  as 
Los  Angeles)  are  subsidizing  irrigation  for 
Imperial  farmers.  When  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion cost  expert  Gene  Hines  In  Boulder  City, 
Nevada,  was  asked  why  none  of  these  dams 
costs  were  allocated  to  Irrigation  In  view  of 
the  admitted  Irrigation  benefits,  he  said, 
"Apparently  there  were  no  obvious  benefi- 
ciaries at  the  time  the  costs  were  allocated." 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  was  au- 
thorized December  21,  1928.  The  Imperial  Ir- 
rigation District  (IID)  WE«  organized  in  1911, 
and  began  actively  leading  the  campaign  for 
the  Hoover  Dam  and  All  American  Canal  in 
1920.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  (Los  Angeles  area) ,  an- 
other agency  which  delivers  irrigation  water 
illegally  from  the  Colorado,  was  organized  in 
1928  before  the  project  was  approved,  and  its 
representatives  lobbied  for  its  passage. 

ESTIMATED  IRRIGATION  SUBSIDY  FROM  COLORADO  RIVER 
DAMS  > 
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Total  cost 


Estimated 

irrigation 

subsidy 


Hoover              

$177  000,000 

$35,000,000 

PaiKer-Davis.     

152  000.000 

30  000,000 

StnalorWash 

bS,  000, 000 

58, 000,  OCO 

'  Based  on  a  20  percent  ratio  (or  irrigation  on  Hoover,  Parker, 
and  Davis,  and  100  percent  lor  Senator  Wash.  The  20  percent 
figure  IS  on  the  low  side  to  ccmpensate  lor  the  large  amount  of 
City  water  in  the  Los  Angeles  part  ol  the  project.  Irrigation  is 
allccated  over  60  percent  ol  costs  in  the  Federal  Central  Valleys 
project  in  California  I  guess  that  100  percent  ol  General  Wash 
is  chargable  to  irrigation  because  the  only  purpose  ol  the  dam 
is  to  regulate  the  river  lor  the  farmers. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Act  contains  lan- 
guage which  permits  the  irrigators  to  get 
free  dams.  The  legislation  says:  "that  no 
c  arge  shall  be  made  for  water  for  irrigation 
for  potable  purposes  in  Imperial  or  Coa- 
chella  Valleys." 

Such  phrasing,  however,  does  not  pre- 
clude a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  subsidy 
involved.  In  standard  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion procedure,  the  function  of  the  allocated 
cost  concept  is  to  give  a  clear  picture  of 
the  division  of  expenditures  by  function  on 
multi-purpose  projects  such  as  Boulder  Can- 
yon. The  reimbursable  costs  reflect  the  di- 
vision of  repayment  obligations,  if  any,  by 
the  various  users.  The  Bureau  policy  on 
Irrigation,  for  example,  is  that  the  users  are 
charged  not  on  the  basis  of  costs  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  their  "abil- 
ity to  pay."  In  the  Central  Valleys  Project 
the  bureau  allocated  over  60"";  of  costs  to 
irrigation.  The  reimbursable  costs — what  the 
irrigators  were  actually  required  to  repay — 
was  17"^  .  The  amount  of  the  irrigation  sub- 
sidy there,  is  easy  to  figure.  Not  so  on  the 
Colorado.  Apparently  the  big  landowner- 
speculator  coalition  (led  by  Los  Angeles 
■Times  and  Irvine)  which  promoted  the  proj- 
ect desired  to  have  the  subsidy  (welfare) 
tracks  (covered)  as  much  as  possible. 

(2)  Free  flood  control:  Minor  proportions 
of   Hoover   Dam   costs   and   the  entire   cost 


of  Senator  Wash  Dam  are  allocated  to  flood 
control  which  Is  a  totally  non-relmbtirsable 
item.  The  cost  is  paid  by  the  federal  tax- 
payers, nothing  Is  paid  by  those  protected 
from  floods — like  the  IID.  Another  subsidy. 
Another  welfare  program. 

Nonreimbursable  flood  control 

Million 

Hoover    Dam $25 

Senator    Wash S8 

No-rE, — None  of  the  Parker-Davis  Dams' 
costs  are  allocated  to  flood  control  or  Irriga- 
tion as  noted  above;  but  out  of  the  $152,- 
000.000  expenditure  some  $13  million  Is  al- 
located to  Municipal  and  industrial  water, 
presumably  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict whose  water  is  diverted  from  the  Col- 
orado at  Parker  Dam.  The  Met  made  a  $13 
million  contribution  toward  building  Park- 
er-Davis Dam.  Incidentally,  the  Met  does 
deliver  irrigation  water  from  the  Colorado, 
some  to  Orange  Cotuity.  The  biggest  land- 
owner there:  Irvine  Ranch,  88,000  ;.cres.  Ir- 
vine Is  the  second  largest  landowner  in  Im- 
perial with  10.000  acres. 

(3)  Free  water:  As  noted  above,  IID  Is  not 
charged  for  any  water  it  uses  from  the  Colo- 
rado by  special  exemption  from  Congress. 
The  argument.  In  effect,  being  that  since  IID 
used  river  water  before  the  project  went  In. 
they  had  some  sort  of  a  property  right  and 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  charge 
Imperial  for  water  It  already  owned.  As  noted 
in  the  section  on  "Free  from  the  Law,"  below, 
ownership  of  the  water  is  not  the  key  fac- 
tor in  application  of  the  160  acre  limitation. 
The  law  applies  to  all  water  stored,  regulated 
-.ind'or  delivered  by  a  federally  subsidized 
faculty. 

Imperial  Irrigation  District  (IID)  receives 
from  the  Colorado  River  2.6  million  acre  feet 
of  water  a  year.  This  is  slightly  more  than 
the  2.5  million  acre  feet  which  is  used  yearly 
from  all  its  sources  by  the  entire  Metropolitan 
Water  District.  The  population  of  Imperial 
County  is  about  74,000.  The  population  of 
the  Met  which  extends  from  Oxnard  to  San 
Diego  Is  over  10  million. 

An  acre  foot  of  water  is  326,000  gallons- 
enough  water  to  cover  one  acre  one  foot  deep. 
One  acre  foot  would  supply  a  city  dweller 
with  enough  water  for  over  four  years  if  we 
assume  the  daily  per  capita  city  use  is  200 
gallons — a  high  figure. 

Per  capita  use  in  Los  Angeles  is  now  188 
gallons;  in  San  Diego,  153. 

Assuming  about  two  million  acre  feet  of 
IID's  water  gets  its  500,000  irrigated  acres, 
that  means  that  each  acre  uses  four  acre  feet 
of  water  a  year.  An  individual  could  survive 
over  16  years  on  that  much  water. 

(4)  Free  Interest:  IID  does  have  some  ob- 
ligation to  pay  on  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
costs.  It  pays  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  costs 
for  the  diversion  works  and  the  All-American 
Canal  which  carries  the  water  to  the  district 
from  the  river.  This  is  a  40  year  contract — in 
reality  a  55  year  contract,  (see  paragraph  be- 
low.) On  this  contract  no  interest  is  charged. 
The  federal  taxpayers  pick  up  these  costs. 
Another  subsidy.  Another  dole.  If  Interest 
were  charged  the  $28  million  now  being  re- 
paid by  IID  would  be  nearly  tripled. 

(5)  Free  ride  for  15  years:  All-American 
Canal  beg^n  delivering  water  to  IID  in  1940. 
The  district  began  repaying  Its  reimbursable 
share  in  1955.  That's  like  buying  a  hoxise 
and  not  making  a  payment  for  the  first  15 
years. 

(6)  More  free  flood  control:  All-American 
Canal  costs  $70  mUUon;  of  this,  $4.5  million 
Is  allocated  to  non-reimbursable  flood  con- 
trol. When  asked  about  this,  Hlnes  of  the 
Bureau  at  Boulder  City  said  that  figure  cov- 
ers some  levees  built  in  the  valley  to  prevent 
flooding. 

(7)  Free  from  the  law:  Terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  under  which  the  Colo- 
rado River  facilities  were  built  require  that 
delivery  from  any  federally  subsidized  irrlga- 
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tltm  project  b«  limited  to  enough  water  to 
farm  160  acres  for  emch  owiver.  The  Uw  li*a 
been  interpreted  liberaUy  to  allow  man  and 
wife  320  acz«s— «nd  a  real  oonnlver  could 
run-in  a  160  acres  each  for  a  couple  of  other 
relatives  also. 

Reclamation  law  further  states  that  one 
owner  may  obtain  enough  water  to  irrigate 
endless  acres  If  be  signs  a  contract  with  the 
federal  government  in  which  he  agrees  to 
make  available  for  sale  his  "excess  land" 
(ovvt  160  acres)  within  10  years  at  a  price 
which  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
increment  In  value  resulting  from  the  sub- 
sidized water.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  prevent  "undue  enrichment"  and  to  stop 
profiteers  from  gouging  buyers  for  the  "un- 
earned Increment"  in  land  prices  contributed 
by  the  federal  project. 

Harry  Horton,  late  buyer  for  IID,  once  told 
Congr«8B  that  under  terms  of  this  section, 
the  big  <^)erator  could  sign  the  contracts, 
farm  their  lands  for  10  years,  sell  at  about 
any  price  and  come  out  quite  well. 

Another  part  of  reclamation  law  provides 
that  the  acreage  limitation  shall  apply  to  all 
waters  which  are  stored,  r^ulated  and/or 
dellTer«d  by  facilities  financed  In  whole  or 
part  by  the  United  States.  The  same  law 
requires  that  irrigators  live  on  or  near  their 
land. 

The  specific  rationale  for  these  regulations 
Is  that  the  benefits  should  be  widely  dis- 
persed because  aU  federal  irrigation  water  Is 
heavily  subsidized  through  free  Interest,  free 
flood  control,  electric  power,  etc.,  and  aa  a 
result  the  land  skyrockets  In  value.  The  gen- 
eral rationale:  the  l>etter  society  Is  the  one 
In  which  the  power  and  the  wealth  are 
broadly  enjoyed  and  controlled. 

Clearly  this  law  applies  to  the  Imperial  Ir- 
rigation District.  But  in  the  lame  duck  Feb- 
ruary, 1933,  days  of  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion IID  was  exempted,  without  benefit  of  a 
government  legal  opinion  (by  a  mysterious 
series  of  memos).  IID's  attorney  wrote  As- 
sistant Reclamation  Commissioner  Porter 
Dent  asking  for  a  ruling  on  the  160-acre  lim- 
itation in  Imperial  "Provided,  that  such  rul- 
ing would  be  that  the  160-acre  llmiUtlon 
did  not  apply."  Dent  passed  the  request,  with 
an  approving  memo,  on  to  Northcutt  Ely,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior.  Ely  agreed 
without  following  the  usual  procedure  of 
obtaining  a  legal  opinion  from  the  depart- 
ment's solicitor.  An  exemption  letter  was 
drafted  and  signed  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
Wilbur. 

Two  weeks  later,  Roosevelt  replaced  Hoover 
In  the  White  House,  and  Northcutt  Ely  took 
a  retainer  with  the  IID — a  position  be  still 
holds. 

In  1964,  Interior  Solicitor  Frank  Barry 
ruled  that  Wilbur's  letter  was  "clearly 
vnt>ng,"  and  that  the  law  applied.  This  fed- 
eral turnabout  set  the  stage  for  a  court  case 
precluded  by  another  curious  set  of  events — 
another  object  lesson  In  California  power 
politics. 

To  fight  the  new  attack.  Imperial's  largest 
landowners  organized  Imperial  Resources  As- 
sociates (IRA).  Its  Initial  guiding  light  was 
Robert  Long,  vice-president  of  Irvine  Ranch 
(10,000  acres  in  Imperial.  88.000  in  Orange 
County,  both  Illegally  receiving  Colorado 
water).  Long  Is  now  a  vice-president  (In 
charge  of  agricultural  loans)  for  Bank  of 
America,  world's  largest  bank,  financier  of 
over  half  of  California's  farm  production. 
Long's  favorite  speech  was  a  warning  about 
how  the  little  farmer  would  suffer  along  with 
the  big  grower  if  acreage  limitation  were 
enforced.  IRA  elected  as  Its  president.  Ste- 
phen Elmore  whose  three  family  companies 
farm  over  17,500  acres  in  Imperial.  Presently 
the  Reclamation  Commissioner,  Floyd  Do- 
miny,  representing  the  agency  mandated  to 
enforce  the  law,  went  to  Imperial  and  told 
the  growers.  "I  think  it  is  time  to  examine 
whether  the  160-Bcre  principle  is  sufficient 
for  today's  farming."  Following  this  roiising 
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support  of  law  and  order  by  Domlny,  IID  and 
the  farmers  rejected  all  fornuU  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  proposals  to  apply  the  limita- 
tion. On  January  11.  1967.  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  filed  a  suit  against  IID  In  San 
Diego  federal  court. 

IID  went  into  battle  with  its  regular  legal 
battery  while  IBA  hired  O'Melveny  &  Meyers. 

O&M,  a  bi-partisan  political  powerhouse 
In  California,  attaches  one  of  its  top  men 
to  every  important  candidate  in  every  im- 
portant political  race  in  the  state.  In  1970. 
they  had  a  man  with  Reagan  and  a  man  with 
Unrub.  In  the  U.S.  Senator's  race  they  as- 
signed a  man  to  George  Murphy,  a  man  to 
Norton  Simon  and  three  men  to  John  Tun- 
ney,  the  eventual  winner.  One  of  Tunney's 
O&M  assistants  was  Warren  Chrlsopher  who 
first  met  Tunney  in  Washington  when  Tun- 
ney  was  the  congressman  from  Imperial  and 
Christopher  was  a  deputy  attorney  general 
on  leave  from  O&M.  That  was  when  Chris- 
topher's partners  were  defending  Imperial's 
big  farmers  from  this  federal  onslaught.  Per- 
haps a  conflict  of  interest? 

Another  O&M  partner.  Allyn  Kreps.  was  a 
honcho  in  the  winning  1968  campaign  of 
Callfomia's  other  liberal  senator,  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Kreps  In  1964  ran  the  initiative  cam- 
paign which  killed  much  of  California's  fair 
hoiislng  law.  Chief  sponsor  of  that  law  was 
Assemblyman  Jesse  Unruh,  the  candidate  for 
governor  Kreps  managed  in  1970. 

Republican  Governor  Reagan  blasted  at- 
tempts to  limit  farm  size  in  Imperial,  and 
the  State  of  California  in  the  person  of  its 
Democratic  attorney  general  entered  to  case 
on  the  side  of  the  big  operators. 

In  January  1971.  U.S.  District  Judge  How- 
ard Turrentlne  ruled  the  160-acre  law  did 
not  apply  In  Imperial.  His  decision  relied 
mainly  on  the  1933  Wilbur  letter  and  the 
fact  that  It  had  not  been  openly  challenged 
by  the  Congress.  The  Justice  Department 
brief  had  said,  "...  the  WUbur  letter  must 
be  recognized  for  what  It  was — a  partisan 
effort  by  a  lame-duck  administration  to  ef- 
fect, by  administrative  interpretations,  an 
exemption  .  .  .  that  proponents  never  dared 
risk  seeking  directly." 

Turrentine's  decision  was  In  keeping  with 
California  water  litigation  history:  most 
lower  courts  rule  with  the  big  landowners; 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  for  the  people. 
At  one  point,  Turrentlne  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "Xiet's  get  it  on  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court."  However,  appeal  now  depends  on  the 
politics  of  Nixon's  administration.  Nixon  has 
long  been  on  record  sigalnst  acreage  limita- 
tion. The  government  has  until  early  April 
to  take  the  case  up  to  Appeals  Court. 

Meanwhile  another  suit  is  ptending  In  San 
Diego  Federal  Coiui;.  About  125  mostly  land- 
less Imperial  Valley  folks  are  asking  that 
the  resident  requirements  of  the  law  be  en- 
forced in  IID.  A  little  quoted  section  of  the 
law  states  that  farmers  Irrigating  with  fed- 
erally subsidized  water  must  live  on  or  near 
their  land.  Alwut  70%  of  UD  Is  held  by 
absentee  owners  living  outside  of  the  cotmty. 
The  case  is  to  be  heard  In  mid -March.  Art 
Brunwasser  of  San  Francisco  is  attorney  for 
the  folks  led  by  Dr.  Ben  "STellen. 

The  battle  over  acreage  limitation  has 
been  long  and  bitter.  Never  In  the  nearly 
70-year  history  of  the  law  has  It  been  strictly 
enforced.  The  special  interests  arrayed 
against  enforcement  have,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, been  too  strong  for  the  public  interest 
to  prevail.  The  stakes  in  terms  of  power  and 
wealth  in  Imperial  and  throughout  the  West 
(particularly  California)  are  staggering. 
First  of  all,  the  big  operators  could  not  build 
their  own  irrigation  projects  and  pay  the 
full  costs;  so  they  tiom  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  subsidies.  The  subsidies  Involved 
are  only  the  beginning  and  in  the  long  view 
not  much  more  than  Incidental.  Delivery  of 
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tors,  like  in  Imperial,  the  wealth  is  thereby 
concentrated  as  Is  control  of  the  com- 
munities' economic  and  political  destiny.  Im- 
perial's big  operators  not  only  have  babies 
on  their  water  welfare  program,  they  have 
continentals,  private  planes  and  their  very 
own  U.S.  Senators. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  law  in 
Imperial  wotUd  dethrone,  but  far  from  Im- 
poverish a  privileged  class  of  owners  who 
have  been  enriched  on  the  public  dole  for 
over  30  years.  According  to  1969  fl'gures  of 
the  Imperial  County  office  of  the  U.S.  agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  139  individuals  and  companies  farm 
over  60  To  of  the  IID  (300,000  pltis  acres)  In 
operations  of  more  than  1,(XH>  acres  each. 
The  139  figure  is  further  narrowed  when  the 
overlapping  and  Joint  ownerships  are  consid- 
ered. The  Elmore  family,  for  example,  has 
three  companies  with  a  total  of  over  17,500 
acres.  Conglomerates  have  moved  Into  Im- 
perial to  cash-In  on  control  of  the  Colorado 
and  cheap  water:  Purex,  United  Fruit, 
Kaiser-Aetna,  Dow,  and  Irvine  Ranch.  The 
closest  estimate  of  outside,  absentee  owner- 
ship, is  about  70  7o  of  IID's  600,000  irrigated 
acres. 

When  the  "farmers"  organized  against  the 
160-acre  Umltatton.  the  driving  force  came 
from  Irvine  Ranch  with  headquarters  in 
Orange  Cotmty.  near  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Elmores  who  live  on  the  coast  near  San 
Diego. 

CROP  SU6SIOIES-1969  WELFARE   IN    IMPERIAL  COUNTY 


Number 

ToUl 
payment 

Per  capita 
yearly  average 

Poor  folks 

.    -      17.760 

$7,800,000 
8,000.000 

9439 

Farmers  1 

252 

31.746 

>  Federal  program  (or  growing  and  not  growing  cotton  and 
grains.  Sugar  payments  not  included. 

The  federal  government  also  gave  Imperial 
Valley  growers  over  $2.6  million  in  sugar- 
payments  in  1969. 

Many  of  the  same  growers  are  Involved  In 
both  programs.  The  Elmores,  for  example, 
collected  $489,006  in  cotton-grain  subsidies 
In  three  different  companies.  Under  the  same 
three  names  they  got  $93,652  in  sugar  pay- 
ments. Irvine  Ranch  was  doled  $174,408  Ui 
cotton-grains;  $17,000  In  sugar.  Even  the  local 
congressman,  Victor  Veysey  got  in  on  the 
handout.  He  was  paid  $10,000  In  the  cotton- 
grain  program  and  $3,500  In  sugar. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  a  $55,000  sub- 
sidy limit  per  farmer  per  crop.  A  man  can 
collect  $55,000  for  cotton,  $56,000  for  wheat, 
$55,000  for  barley,  etc.  Also  a  farmer  can 
rent  out  his  crop  allotment  over  the  limit 
in  each  crop  and  realize  60%  to  90%  of  what 
he  took  in  previously,  depending  on  how 
much  rent  he  can  charge.  Also  the  sugar 
program  Is  not  Included  In  the  limitation. 
Soil  conservation  subsidies 

Over  the  past  five  years,  1966  through  1970, 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  program  has  paid 
Imperial  growers  $1.7  million  to  Improve 
their  land.  Nearly  90':^  of  these  funds  have 
been  used  for  concrete  ditch  lining  and 
underground  drainage  tiles  to  leach  away 
salt-laden  water.  This  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  a  cost-sharing  arrangement  estab- 
lished by  IID  which  Is  also  the  local  soil  con- 
servation district,  the  only  such  tandem  op- 
eration In  the  county.  Under  district  policies, 
landowners  pay  257-;  to  30%  of  the  costs;  the 
district  and  the  federal  government  pick  up 
the  rest  of  the  tab. 

Land  management  and  crop  advice 
Imperial     County,     like     other     counties, 
miUntaLos  an  agricultural  commissioner's  of- 


fice and  a  farm  extension  service.  These  of- 
water  to  arid  land  multiplies  the  value  up^arfices  carry  out  state  laws  on  ln.spectlon  of 
to  tenfold.  Water  makes  possible  great  crops,  control  of  weeds,  insects  and  preda- 
wealth.  With  a  small  number  of  big  opera-      tory  animals  and  provides  farmers  with  ad- 
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vice  and  assistance  In  general  farm  opera- 
tions. The  Imperial  County  1970-71  budget 
for  these  two  departments  Is  $340,000.  The 
state  hires  and  pays  11  technical  and  profes- 
sional workers  In  the  extension  office  at  an 
added  expense  of  about  $150,000. 

Research  subsidies 

IID  is  conducting  three  experiments  in  co- 
operation with  (being  subsidized  by)  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

To  control  weeds  In  the  canal  system,  an 
African  fish  is  being  introduced  with  help 
from  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and 
Oame. 

Pollutants  in  Irrigation  and  drainage 
water  are  being  monitored  with  help  from 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Water  consumption  and  drainage  prob- 
lems are  being  studied  with  help  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  operates 
an  experimental  farm  In  Imperial  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of . 

University  of  California  operates  an  ex- 
perimental field  station  in  Imperial  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $229,000.00. 

Almost  every  advancement  in  farm  mech- 
anization, new  chemicals  and  crop  manage- 
ment techniques  has  been  developed  through 
research  projects  conducted  at  the  University 
of  California.  These  new  methods  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  drastic  decline  In 
farm  Jobs.  The  University  has  done  nothing 
in  research  to  help  improve  the  conditions 
of  farm  labor. 

Electric  subsidies 
As  noted  earlier  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  Colorado  River  Dam  costs  are  charged 
off  to  electricity.  Nothing  is  charged  off  to 
irrigation.  Power  users,  mainly  city  dwellers 
from  as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles,  subsidizes 
Irrigation  for  Imperial.  This  electric  subsidy 
is  compounded  in  IID,  itself.  The  district 
acts  as  an  electric  utility.  It  distributes 
power:  some  of  which  it  generates  at  drops 
along  the  All-American  Canal,  some  of  which 
It  generates  with  steam,  gas  and  diesel  plants 
and  some  of  which  it  buys  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  IID  rates  are  relatively  high 
for  a  public  power  agency,  not  because  costs 
are  particularly  high,  but  because  the  dis- 
trict uses  Its  electric  revenues  to  give  the 
Irrigators  another  subsidy.  Paul  Post  re- 
cently retired  general  superintendent  of  IID 
power  sales,  says  that  subsidy  was  planned 
from  the  beginning  and  has  been  carried 
out.  The  1969  HD  annual  report  shows  that 
the  power  division  paid  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment $420,000  to  cover  canal  costs;  the 
water  division  paid  nothing.  In  previous 
years  comparable  but  lesser  amounts  were 
paid  from  the  same  power  account.  On  close 
look,  IID's  financial  statement  reads  like  a 
report  from  a  power  company,  not  an  Irriga- 
tion district. 

1969  Imperial  Irrigation  District  annual 
report 

Water  sales,  $5,700,000. 

Electric  sales,  $13,000,000. 

Rival  electric  sales,  $600,000. 

Residential,  commercial  electric  sales, 
$12,000,000. 

Public  agency  electric  sales,  $400,000. 

Water  deliveries,  cities,  towns,  240,000  acre 
feet. 

Irrigation,  2.500.000  acre  feet. 

Town  residents  in  Imperial — Including 
poor  people  welfare  recipients — pay  high 
electric  rates  so  the  big  landowners  can  get 
cheap  irrigation  water. 

Illegally  low  farm  assessments 
In  the  mld-60s  local  crusading  Dr.  Ben 
Yellen  began  exposing  "fake  low  assess- 
ments" on  farm  properties.  By  comparing 
sale  prices  to  values  assessed  by  the  county 
for  tax  purposes,  he  found  that  farm  land 
was  being  assessed  from  6%  to  12%  of  mar- 
ket value,  while  cltyland  was  being  assessed 
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at  25%  to  35%.  A  state  Homeowners  Associ- 
ation study  confirmed  Yellen's  charges.  In 
1966  Tellen  announced  for  county  assessor. 
He  ran  a  close  third,  but  the  "swindler"  in- 
cumbent was  defeated  anyway.  The  victor: 
a  man  who  had  Just  quit  as  assessor-tax  col- 
lector for  the  nD. 

A  spot  check  In  February  1971  seems  to 
Indicate  that  the  "fake  low  assessments"  of 
six  or  seven  years  ago  are  not  quite  as  fake 
as  they  used  to  be;  but  the  farmers  still 
seem  to  be  favored.  Farmland  tends  to  be 
assessed  at  near  market  value:  cltyland, 
overassessed.  And  It  seems  that  the  most 
gross  overassessments  occur  on  the  cheaper 
houses.  The  old-soak-the-poor  philosophy  of 
Imperial  County  is  being  carried  into  the 
708.  To  substantiate  these  charges  a  com- 
plete study  of  county  land  sales  for  the  past 
year  would  be  required. 

Cheap  labor 

Squashed  tight  up  against  Imperial's 
southern  line  Is  the  colossal  Mexicali  slum, 
Mexico's  fastest  growing  city.  Stories  of  Yan- 
kee gold  draw  literally  hordes  of  destltude 
"campesinos"  here  from  the  sparse  Interior. 
Mexican's  population  is  soaring  over  450,000. 
The  whole  of  Imperial  County  is  only  74,000. 
The  pressure  on  the  border  Is  lean,  hungry 
and  relentless.  Legal  border  crossings  have 
risen  from  8.9  million  in  1965  to  over  11 
million  in  1969.  The  apprehension  of  Illegal 
Mexican  aliens  in  the  Imperial  district  has 
nearly  doubled  in  five  years.  The  U.S.  border 
patrol  picked  up  6,933  wetbacks  in  1966;  13,- 
590  in  1970.  At  least  90%  of  Imperial's  7,500 
farm  Jobs  are  held  by  commuters  from  Mex- 
ico^legal  and  Illegal.  The  border  patrol  is 
outrageously  undermanned  and  demonstra- 
bly unenthusiastic  about  the  wetback  issue. 
It  is  an  open  community  secret  in  Imperial 
that  thousands  of  Mexicans  work  illegally 
on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border.  Some  are  wet- 
backs who  cross  surreptitiously,  either  evad- 
ing the  border  patrol  or  passing  with  forged 
papers.  Others  cross  "legally"  as  visitors  or 
shoppers  and  stay  on  illegally  to  work.  Many 
middle  and  upper  class  Imperial  households 
have  cheap  domestic  help  in  this  category, 
and  illegals  are  known  to  work  In  nutny  dif- 
ferent Imperial  Jobs  and  hundreds  of  miles 
north  of  the  border. 

(Ironically,  one  Illegal  was  exposed  re- 
cently working  for  a  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram in  Fresno  nearly  500  miles  ncfth  of 
Mexico.  He  bad  been  there  three  years.) 

The  border  pressxu-e  works  both  ways: 
workers  want  to  go  north;  business  wants  to 
move  such.  Under  a  convenient  no-duty  en- 
tente, some  89  U.S.  owned  assembly  plants 
are  operating  in  Mexicali.  Perhaps  the  larg- 
est employer  in  this  category  is  Mattel  Toys 
which  has  2.000  workers  in  a  Mexicali  plant. 

Their  wage  rates:  $2.24  to  $3.68  a  day,  some- 
times slightly  more  for  piecework.  The  people 
work  six  days,  earn  about  $22  weekly. 

The  burden  of  this  nearly  open  border 
and  the  concentration  of  land  ownership  is 
reflected  In  Imperial's  stagnant  economy. 

Donald  W.  Baerresen,  research  director  of 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  In  Interna- 
tional Business  in  Los  Angeles  says,  "Here 
In  Southern  California  much  of  our  stagger- 
ing welfare  costs  is  due  to  the  overflow,  legal 
and  Illegal,  of  Indigents  across  the  border." 

Between  1960  and  1970,  Imperial  County's 
population  remained  static  at  74,000.  The  per- 
centage of  Anglos  declined  from  59%  to  52  7^: 
Chlcanos  Increased  from  33  %  to  37  % . 

Over  75  %  of  the  county's  low  Income  fami- 
lies live  in  Calexlco,  the  tiny  (10,000)  com- 
munity Just  across  the  border  from  Mexicali. 

Between  1960  and  1969  while  farm  Jobs  de- 
clined 50%,  construction  Jobs  dropped  10%, 
manufacturing   jobs   remained   static. 

Over  24  7o  of  Imperial  County  Is  on  poor 
people's  welfare. 

The  doctor-patient  ratio  In  Impterlal 
County  Is  one  for  every  2,300  while  the  na- 
tional average  is  one  for  every  650. 
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A  1970  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  study 
concluded:  (1)  "Commuters  generally  ar« 
paid  the  same  wage  rates  as  residents  of  the 
border  community,  but  wage  rates  In  most 
border  areas  are  lower  than  In  the  remaining 
sectors  of  the  border  states  and  lower  than 
the  national  averages  for  similar  Industries. 
...  (2)  "Unemployment  rates  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  border  .  .  .  are  far  higher 
than  the  average  unemployment  rates  for 
the  border  states  and  are  among  the  highest 
m  the  country  ...  (3)  "Border  areas  have  a 
relatively  high  incidence  of  federal  wage-hour 
violations." 

Clearly,  the  concentration  of  landowner- 
ship,  much  of  It  absentee.  Is  sucking  the 
local  wealth  out  of  the  county. 

Clearly,  American  corporate  socialism,  both 
agricultural  and  Industrial,  is  exploiting  the 
poverty  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The 
poor,  in  effect,  are  subsidizing  the  rich 
through  cheap  wages.  Just  as  the  rich  are 
being  subsidized  through  varioiis  welfare  pro- 
grams they  have  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

Dr.  Yellen  has  filed  suit  in  Washington, 
D.C.  federal  court  In  an  attempt  to  have  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  set  the  electric  rates 
for  IID.  Federal  law  requires  that  when  the 
state  Public  Utilities  Commission  does  not 
set  rates  for  such  as  IID,  the  federal  govern- 
ment must. 

YeUen  also  promoted  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  (CRLA)  to  file  a  one-man, 
one-vote  suit  against  IID,  because  the  voting 
districts  were  not  close  to  equal.  Judge  Kirk 
In  the  Imperial  Superior  Court  ruled  against 
CRLA.  The  case  was  appealed  and  demanded 
to  Kirk.  CRLA  will  seek  to  have  Kirk  dis- 
qualified this  time  around.  For  over  10  years 
before  becoming  a  judge.  Kirk  worked  in  the 
law  firm  which  represented  IID. 

PROFIU:   OP   POWER   STBTJCTORE   IN 
SAN    JOAQUIN    VALLEY 

The  singular  fact  of  economic  and  political 
power  In  California  is  that  much  of  Its  prime 
agricultural  lands  are  held  In  large  tracts 
by  absentee  owners.  The  patterns  of  large 
holdings — or  large  holding — prevails  In  thn 
Delano  grape  area,  western  Stanislaus 
County,  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta, 
Orange  County,  Imperial  Valley  and,  most 
significantly  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's  west 
and  south  sides  between  Los  Banos  and  the 
Grapevine  (south  of  Bakersfleld).  Once  the 
significance  of  concentrated  landownershlp 
is  understood,  all  of  the  political  fights  over 
water  and  farm  labor — and  most  of  the 
state's  other  public  policy  battles — fall  neatly 
Into  focus.  The  interests  which  control  this 
land  are  Interlocked  with  all  other  facets  of 
the  California  economy.  They  work  In  both 
political  parties.  They  romance  organized 
labor,  particularly  the  building  trades. 

The  largest  holding  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Is  Kern  County  Land  Company 
(KCL)  which  owns  about  350.000  acres  lit 
Kern  County.  That's  equal  to  a  6-inlle  wide 
strip  of  land  extending  from  San  Francisco 
to  Sacramento.  Or  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

This  holding  was  acquired  In  post-Civil 
War  days  through  political  fraud,  economic 
pressures,  legal  harassments  and  conven- 
tional purchases. 

•  KCL  in  1966,  Is,  however,  far  more  than  a 
land  giant  in  a  remote  agricultural  county. 
It  is  an  International  corporate  octopus.  A 
modern  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  the 
sins  of  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  sons. 

KCL  operates  cattle  feeding  yards  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Kansas,  oil  leases  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  in  Australia  and  Canada. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  American  automo- 
biles are  equipped  with  exhaust  products 
produced  by  a  KCL  Subsidiary,  Walker  Manu- 
facturing. One  of  Walker's  three  plants  Is  lo- 
cated in  Aberdeen,  Mississippi.  Another  sub- 
sidiary. Deluxe  Products,  which  makes  oil 
filters  has  a  plant  In  Holly  Springs,  Bilssis- 
sippl. 
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KCL  holds  controlling  Interest  in  J.  I.  Case 
farm  machinery.  It  Lb  developing  real  estate 
for  residential,  commercial  and  Industrial 
use  In  Bakerafleld,  Sant*  Monies,  and  HawklL 
KCL  owns  interests  In  a  Palo  Alto  elec- 
tronics firm.  •  Coelinga  asbestos  mine.  » 
co-op  winery.  It  holds  canal  companies,  an 
almond  hulling  plant,  a  fruit  packing  (q>era- 
tion. 

Its  directors  sit  on  the  following  boards,  in 
some  cases  with  high  ofBce:  Bankers  Trust, 
General  Electric,  Matson  Navigation,  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance,  California  Ink,  Hew- 
lett-Packard. Varlan  Associates,  Plllsbury, 
Owrens-nilnolB  Glass,  Western  States  Life 
Insurance,  American  Trtist,  Emporium  Cap- 
well.  Pacific  Telephone,  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road, Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  Rand  Corp>ora- 
tlon,  Brunswig  Drugs,  Security  First  National 
Bank,  First  National  Bank,  Firemen's  Fund 
Insurance  Company,  and  others. 

The  KCL  operation  was  put  together  in 
the  1870's  and  SO's  by  James  Haggln  and 
Lloyd  Tevls,  two  San  Francisco  financial  ma- 
nipulators, and  Bill  Carr,  who  gained  fame  as 
chief  political  hatchetman  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

The  trio,  with  Carr  as  the  man  In  Bakers- 
field,  moved  into  Kern  County  with  immense 
financial  resources  and  tremendous  political 
Juice.  In  less  than  20  years  they  gained  title 
to  nearly  400,000  acres. 

When  the  Southern  Pacific  was  selling 
laud  to  no  one,  the  ring — as  the  Haggln- 
Tevls-Carr  operation  was  called  by  the  lib- 
eral San  Francisco  Chronicle — was  able  to 
buy  vast  SP  tracts,  directly  some  100,000 
acres,  indirectly  another  62,000.  the  fact  that 
Tevls  was  vice  president  of  SP  helped. 

In  the  mid-70's  the  ring  obUlned  30.000 
acres  which  had  been  entered  with  forged 
soldiers'  scrip.  The  titles  were  clouded  so 
Congress  passed  and  President  Grant  signed, 
on  his  last  day  In  office,  the  Desert  Land  Act. 
Before  the  general  public  discovered  the 
Implications  of  this  measure,  the  ring  bad 
secured  the  30,0<X)  acres  of  fraud  and  en- 
tered another  70.000  acres,  all  through 
dummy  filings.  The  Vlsalia  land  office  was 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Carr  all  through  a 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  to  file  the  en- 
tries. 

The  Desert  Act  allowed  entries  up  to  640 
acres  for  $1.25  an  acre,  while  charges  under 
the  regular  Homestead  Act  were  $2.50  an  acre 
for  160  acres. 

Tlie  new  act  also  waived  the  residency  re- 
quirement on  the  grounds  that  the  so  called 
desert  lands  could  not  be  Inhabited  until 
reclamation  projects  were  completed. 

Bitter  protests  led  by  the  Chronicle  forced 
a  federal  investigation  which  proved  that 
most  of  the  duxiuny  entrymen  had  perjured 
themselves  in  the  affidavits — they  had  never 
seen  the  land  on  which  they  filed  and  they 
did  not  know  If  It  was  desert  land — in  fact 
large  portions  were  farmed  without  Irriga- 
tion. Among  the  dummies  were  employees  of 
firms  controlled  by  Tevls  and  Haggln.  in- 
cluding Wells  Fargo  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, plus  government  employees  under  Carr's 
control  at  the  mint  and  the  customs  houses. 
All  the  dummies  gave  their  land  to  the  ring. 
In  a  later  hearing,  the  ring  admitted  that 
it  had  Inspired  entrymen  friendly  to  their 
interests.  Haggln  declared  the  whole  fraudu- 
lant  operation  was  Justified  because  recla- 
mation and  irrigation  projects  were  feasible 
only  under  large  ownership  and  that  the 
ring  plarmed,  once  the  projects  were  com- 
plete, to  sell  off  the  land  to  settlers. 

The  federal  government  bought  this  ar- 
gument. Haggln's  claim  that  the  big  opera- 
tors would  build  irrigation  projects  and  sell 
off  is  comic  in  light  of  modem  day  develop- 
ments; i.e.,  the  Central  Valley's  Project  fi- 
nanced by  the  federal  government  and  the 
State  Water  Project  financed  by  State  and 
Federal  funds  are  bringing  water  to  these 
lands. 

Incidentally,  KCL  land  is  not  for  sale — 
the  cost  factor  was  so  low  that  sales  would 
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put  the  company  in  an  unfavorable  tax  po- 
sition. Howeiver,  KCL  in  1964,  did  seU  10,000 
acres  In  northern  Kern  County.  The  reason 
acoOTdlng  to  the  KCIi  land  offlces  in  Bakers- 
field  is  that  the  situation  might  arise  when 
the  company  could  no  longer  guarantee  de- 
livery of  irrigation  water  to  these  lands, 
farmed  by  tenants.  The  future  is  uncertain 
because  the  federal  government  has  been 
talking  about  enforcing  a  federal  law  which 
limits  the  delivery  of  irrigation  water  from 
subsidized  projects  to  no  more  than  enough 
to  irrigate  160  acres  of  land.  Kern  River  wa- 
ter Is  now  supposedly  subject  to  that  law — 
as  yet  unenforced — because  the  river  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  federally  constructed  Isabella 
Dam. 

The  federal  government  debates  this  issue 
with  Itself  while  KCL  tenaclee  reach  far  be- 
yond the  "home"  base  in  Kern  County.  In 
fact,  "home"  base  is  not  Kern  County,  but 
San  Francisco  has  been  since  the  beginning. 
KCL  never  held  a  stockholders'  meeting  in 
Kern  County  until  1961. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  201,000 
acres  In  the  Valley.  It  got  this  land  free  about 
90  years  ago  for  building  a  railroad  part  of 
which  was  never  completed. 

The  Boston  Ranch  Company  holds  some 
37,CXX)  acres.  It  Is  owned  by  J.  G.  Boswell 
who  also  holds  32.364  acres  in  his  name.  Also 
under  Boswell  control  are:  Crockett-Gam- 
body,  28,503  acres:  Tulare  Lake  Land  Com- 
pany, 10,392;  and  Miller  and  L\ix  (by  lease). 
25,313  acres. 

Over  168,000  acres  Is  owned  by  the  Tejon 
Ranch  which  Is  controlled  50  per  cent  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  explaining  perhaps 
the  newspaper's  great  concern  for  water 
development.  TeJon  holds  another  100,000 
acres  south  of  the  Kern  County  line. 

Another  large  holding  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  the  52,0(X)  acre  Vista  del  Llano 
owned  by  Anderson,  Clayton  and  Company 
(ACCO),  the  largest  cotton  marketing  firm 
In  the  world.  ACCO  Is  the  most  extensive 
private  financier  of  crops  In  the  U.S.,  a  key 
exporter  of  Brazilian  cotton^*nd  coffee,  part 
owner  of  a  large  ship  operating  combine,  a 
manufacturer  of  oleo.  soft  drinks.  Instant 
pizza,  salad  oil.  ACCO  owns  an  Insecticide 
plant  in  Mexico,  a  soap  factory  In  Brazil,  a 
farm  In  Peru,  cotton  oil  mills  in  Argentine, 
cotton  gins  in  Paraguay.  It  has  agencies  in 
Thailand  and  Turkey.  Korea  and  Holland, 
Yugoslavia  and  South  Africa — and  38  other 
countries. 

Another  large  holding  Is  the  DIGlorglo 
Fruit  Corporation  owning  a  total  of  26,000 
acres  of  California  farm  land.  DiGlorglo  sub- 
sidiaries Include:  Wood  Canning,  S  &  W 
Foods,  Treesweet  Products.  Sun  Vista  Foods, 
Klamath  Lvunber,  Earl  Fruit.  Philadelphia 
Terminals  Auction,  New  York  Fruit  Auction, 
and  Chicago  Fruit  Auction.  The  New  York 
and  Chicago  auctions  are  owned  45  and  13 
per  cent  respectively.  DIGlorglo  controls  the 
gTO«rlng,  and  shipping,  the  canning  and  the 
selling  of  its  products  on  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. 

Directors  of  DIGlorglo  also  sit  on  the  fol- 
lowing boards,  in  some  cases  with  high  of- 
fice :  Bank  of  America,  Union  Oil,  Broadway- 
Hale  Stores,  Pacific  Telephone,  Loclcheed  Air- 
Craft,  Petroleum  Eqtilpment  Suppliers, 
Southern  California  Edison,  Foremost 
Dairies,  Flbreboard  Paper.  California  Ink, 
Bank  of  California  Merchants  National 
Realty.  Transamertca  Insurance,  Firemen's 
Fund  Insxirance,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric, 
Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank.  Bell  Tele- 
phone of  Nevada,  and  others. 

The  biggest  portions  of  the  larger  hold- 
ings are  controlled  from  San  Francisco  (KCL 
and  DIGlorglo),  Los  Angeles  (TeJon  Ranch), 
and  distant  points  (ACCO).  Even  some  of 
the  local  big  c^>erators  are  involved  in  non- 
farm  coriMrations.  The  Giffen  family  of 
Fresno  owns  some  60,000  acres  In  this  area 
and  farms  perhaps  another  60.000  under 
lease   mainly   from  SP.   Russell   Glflen   is  a 
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director  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  the 
worid's  largest  private  utility. 

Now  under  construction  through  the  west- 
side  of  the  Valley.  Is  the  State,  Federal  San 
Luis  irrigation  and  municipal  wat^-  project. 
The  main  canal  enters  from  the  north  ap- 
proximately at  Los  Banos  and  extends  south- 
southeastward  through  the  middle  of  all 
these  above  mentioned  holdings  except  DI- 
Glorglo. The  canal  will  turn  sharply  east- 
ward near  Bakerfleld  and  will  leave  the  Val- 
ley through  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  TeJon 
Ranch. 

This  project  will  be  subsidized  by  the  State 
and  Federal  taxpayers — over  $1,000  per  acre 
in  some  places.  On  water  projects  financed 
In  any  way  by  U.S.  tax  funds,  the  Federal  law 
sets  a  subsidy  limit  to  any  one  owner: 
enough  water  to  irrigate  160  acres  of  land 
(320  acres  for  man  and  wife).  This  subsidy 
limit  has  been  waived  on  the  major  portion 
of  this  land  by  Federal  administrative  flat — 
contrary  to  legislation  by  (Congress.  When 
small  farmers,  unions,  and  church  groups  in 
1964  stormed  a  U.S.  Senate  Interior  subcom- 
mittee In  protest,  the  Federal  administra- 
tion announced  some  re-tightening  of  its 
loose  regulations.  Since  then.  Department  of 
Interior  officials  have  once  again  relaxed  in 
favor  of  the  large  landowners. 

In  one  flOO.CKW  acre  portion  of  the  Valley 
Federally  subsidized  Irrigation  water  will  be 
delivered  through  a  local  governmental  agen- 
cy created  under  California  State  Water  law. 
The  name  of  this  agency  is  the  Westlands 
Water  District.  SP  owns  120,000  acres  In  this 
district:  Gliffen  and  Anderson-Clayton  op- 
erate here.  When  the  district  holds  an  elec- 
tion each  person  has  one  vote  for  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  property  he  owns.  The  SP  land 
agent  drives  down  from  San  Francisco  to  cast 
20  per  cent  of  the  vote  all  by  himself.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  holds  one  of  the  di- 
rector's chairs.  The  president  of  the  district 
is  Russell  Giffen.  a  100.000  acre  operator  who 
also  is  a  director  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric. 

Manager  of  the  district  Is  a  lawyer  named 
Ralph  Brody.  Brody  began  his  career  In  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  builds  the 
water  projects.  He  learned  the  water  law  so 
well  that  when  Pat  Brown  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor, he  named  Brody  his  special  counsel 
on  water.  Brody  succeeded  In  snaking  the 
State  water  plan — which  will  deliver  water  to 
the  large  landowners — through  a  hesitant 
State  legislature.  Brody  svicceeded  where  tvro 
Republican  Governors  had  failed.  Almost 
Immediately  he  was  hired  as  the  manager  of 
Westlands  and  appointed  by  Governor  Brown 
as  chairman  of  the  California  State  Water 
Commission,  a  body  which  makes  basic  deci- 
sions on  Irrigation  water  projects.  A  conflict 
of  interest? 

It  is  Ralph  Brody  who  speaks  for  the  State 
of  California  at  Congressional  hearings  on 
Federal  appropriations  for  water  develop- 
ments. It  Is  almost  funny  to  have  him  sit- 
ting before  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  as  Water 
Commission  chairman  and  Introduce  him- 
self as  manager  of  the  land  barons'  Westlands 
Water  District. 

On  the  charted  portions  of  this  map,  some 
of  the  richest  land  in  America  awaits  full 
exploitation.  The  largest  block  of  class  I 
soil  in  the  U.S.  lies  Just  south  of  Los  Banos  in 
Westlands.  It  is  useless,  of  course,  without 
Irrigation  water.  Its  value  dry  Is  estimated  at 
about  $100  per  acre;  with  pumped  water  from 
expensive  deep  wells,  around  $350;  vrith  sub- 
sidized canal  water.  $1.0(X).  The  land  will  be 
worth  Just  aboiit  what  the  taxpayers  will  pay 
out  In  subsidies. 

These  subsidies  and  the  fabulous  increment 
in  land  values  explain  why,  when  a  $1.75  bil- 
lion bond  issue  to  finance  part  of  the  State's 
contribution  to  the  project  was  on  a  Novem- 
ber, 1960,  ballot,  the  biggest  financial  donon 
to  the  successfxU  "yes"  vote  were  TeJon  Ranch 
and  Southern  Pacific. 

The  area  of  the  historic  Delano  grape  strike 
Includes  the  following  holdings : 
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DlOlorgio,  26,000  (4.700  In  strike  area); 
Scbenley,  3,700  (plus  700  leased);  Anthony 
Blanco,  6,796;  W.  B.  Camp,  4,908;  Anton  Cara- 
tan.  1,129;  MUa  Caratan,  2,183;  P.  J.  Dlvlzlch, 
6,600;  John  Dulclcta,  1,431;  Elmco  Vineyards, 
3.610;  GuUnarra,  12,469;  George  Lucas,  940; 
Pandol  Ic  Sons,  3,388;  D.  M.  Steele,  4,187; 
A  &  N  Zanlnovlch,  2,283;  Marko  Zanlnovlch, 
3,686;  V.  B.  Zanlnovlch,  2,167. 

These  holdings  are  not  entirely  In  the  strike 
area.  Who  are  the  owners  of  these  lands? 

Anthony  Blanco,  for  example,  owns  grapes 
outside  of  Delano.  His  headquarters  are  in 
Fresno,  and  he  owns  240  acres  of  grapes  In 
Fresno  County.  He  also  owns  400  acres  of 
grapes  at  Arvln  which  Is  near  Bakersfleld.  He 
has  packinghouses  at  Sanger  In  Fresno  Coun- 
ty, and  In  Delano.  He  also  grows  grapes  near 
Thermal  In  Riverside  County,  where  he  also 
has  a  packinghouse.  He  has  a  600  acre  peach 
orchard  near  Tipton  along  with  200  head  of 
cattle  and  pastiu-e  land.  He  has  cherry 
orchards  near  San  Jose,  but  his  biggest  ranch 
Is  4,000  acres  of  lettuce,  cotton,  vineyards, 
and  citrus  near  Glendale,  Arizona.  This  was 
bought  by  a  syndicate  formed  by  A.  Biancoe, 
Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Carl  Jarson  of  Detroit  and  Peter 
Malbandian  of  Phoenix  for  (2,600,000.  The 
Delano  ranch  cost  (500,000  and  the  Tipton 
ranch  also  cost  (600,000.  Bianco  has  an  ofiSce 
In  New  York  to  handle  eastern  shipping.  He 
ships  3,000  rail  and  truck  lots  a  year.  Each 
carlot  holds  about  1,250  lugs,  so  he  ships  a 
total  of  3,760,000  packages  a  year.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  these  are  g;rapes,  and  not  all  of 
the  fruit  is  grown  by  him.  He  buys  from 
Lodl  and  Modesto  southwards  throtighout 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Anthony  Blanco  Is  a  director  of  the  Grape 
Crush  Administrative  Committee  which  ad- 
ministers the  bulk  wine  marketing  order. 
He  Is  also  on  *the  board  of  the  Allied  Grape 
Growers  Association,  a  grower  wine  process- 
ing co-operative. 

W.  B.  Camp,  who  was  an  assistant  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion (AAA)  during  the  New  Deal  was  head  of 
the  entire  cotton  division,  and  was  also  the 
director  of  the  Southern  Region.  He  came 
fresh  from  his  Job  of  agricultural  appraiser 
for  the  Bank  of  America  (1929-1923).  He 
nuMie  his  money  off  the  destruction  of  pota- 
toes on  a  Kern  County  airstrip  which  was 
the  New  Deal's  way  of  putting  business  back 
onto  its  feet  while  19  million  workers  were 
unemployed  and  hungry.  He  owes  his  for- 
tune to  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  quasi-facist  Associated  Farmers 
of  California,  the  director  of  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. His  wife  is  a  farmer  in  Edgefield 
County.  South  Carolina  and  is  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Trenton.  South  Carolina.  W.  B. 
Camp  Is  mainly  a  cotton  grower,  and  is  a 
small  grape  grower. 

Delano  has  been  a  relative  late  comer  in 
the  history  of  California  agriculture.  As  in 
almost  all  of  the  State's  farming,  the  well- 
spring  of  wealth  and  power  is  water— cap- 
tured, pumped,  stored  and  spread  out  on  the 
rich  land  at  the  command  of  the  grower. 

Even  by  arid  California  standards,  the 
Delano  area  was  not  well-endowed  by  na- 
ture— it  was  mostly  sagebrush,  with  no  riv- 
ers nearby — so  the  first  settlers  went  else- 
where. The  keystone  development  came  In 
the  1920's  when  Joseph  DiOiorgio,  an  entre- 
preneur with  a  Sicilian  grape  background, 
began  to  pit  vines  and  well  water  against 
the  Delano  sagebrush.  After  a  faltering  start 
and  much  experimentation,  DiGiorglo  and 
others  who  saw  him  making  it,  expanded 
their  operations  and  perfected  their  grapes. 

As  they  drew  more  and  more  water  out 
of  the  ground  for  their  multiplying  vines, 
the  underground  water  table  sank  lower 
and  lower.  The  expense  of  drilling  new  wells 
down  to  the  fading  water  table  became  pro- 
hibitive for  all  but  the  bigger  operations. 

According  to  records  cited  by  Chief 
Engineer-Manager,     Sam     Fortier     of     the 
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Delano-Earlimart  Irrigation  IJlatrlct  (the 
strike  area) ,  between  1906  and  1948  the  water 
level  dropped  at  least  100  feet;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  district,  as  much  as  250  feet. 
DiGiorglo  and  the  other  grape  growers  were 
literally  pumping  themselves  out  of  business. 

In  the  1930's,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation began  work  on  the  huge  Central 
Valleys  project.  One  of  its  long  range  alms 
was  to  bring  river  water  some  100  miles  Into 
the  Delano  area.  This  rescue  water  began  to 
arrive,  via  the  Frlant  Kern  canal,  in  1951. 

Since  then  the  water  table  has  gradually 
risen.  The  average  rise  has  been  60  feet;  as 
high  as  100  feet. 

Federal  officials  place  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing Central  Valleys  Project  water  at  (700 
an  acre,  of  which  the  growers  repay  (123. 
The  remaining  (577  per  acre  comes  from 
Federal  taxpayers  and  the  users  of  project 
electric  power. 

The  160  acre  subsidy  limit  is  supposed  to 
apply  to  the  Delano  area.  Some  of  the  big 
growers,  mostly  notably  DiGiorglo,  have 
agreed  to  this  limit  in  signed  contracts;  but 
compliance  has  been  bogged  down  in  weak- 
kneed  enforcement  of  a  weak  law — and  Di- 
Giorglo continues  to  use  subsidized  water 
for  much  of  its  holdings — contrary  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  Federal  law.  Others  of 
the  big  growers,  Schenley  for  example,  have 
decided  not  to  sign  any  agreements  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  law;  and  the  huge 
whiskey  maker  is  allowed  to  pump  all  the 
subsidized  water  he  wants  from  the  under- 
ground wells  replenished  by  tax  delivered 
water. 

The  production  of  grapes  In  Delano  is  a 
big  business  established  by  hard-working, 
creative  men.  It  is  a  big  business  which  was 
once  rescued  by  Federally  subsidized  irri- 
gation water  and  now  depends  upon  this 
water  for  Its  very  existence. 

California  growers  are  enriched  and  em- 
powered not  only  by  subsidized  Irrigation 
water — the  world's  biggest  welfare  program 
some  have  claimed.  The  big  growers 
strengthen  their  control  of  our  lives  through 
political  manipulation  which  brings  them 
the  tax  financed  subsidies  of  soil  conserva- 
tion programs,  marketing  orders,  acreage  al- 
lotments for  crops,   guaranteed  prices,   etc. 

These  government  programs  are  admin- 
istered entirely  by  local  committees  of 
farmers.  The  big  growers  control  the  com- 
mittees which  parcel  out  the  subsidies. 

The  size  of  some  of  these  subsidies  strains 
the   imagination. 

On  June  19,  1967,  Senator  John  Williams 
of  Delaware,  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  list  of  direct  price  support  pay- 
ments received  by  big  farmers  throughout 
the  United  States.  Included  on  this  list  were 
the  following  big  operators  on  the  west  and 
south  sides  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
the  amoimts  of  direct  subsidies  (welfare) 
they  received  from  the  Federal  treasury  dur- 
ing 1966. 

J.  O.  Boswell,  $3,313,000. 

Giffen,  Inc.,  2,397,073. 

So\jth  Lake  Farms,  1,468,696. 

Salyer  Land  Company,  1,014,860. 

Vista  Del  Llano,  622,840. 

Kern  County  Land  Ccnnpany,  652,057. 

Westlake  Farms,  622,569. 

Tejon  Ranch,  121,096. 

(The  above  is  Just  a  sample  of  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  welfare  recipients  listed  by 
Senator  Williams.  A  total  of  84  farming  op- 
erations in  California  reclved  direct  price 
support  payments  of  over  (100,000  in  1966.) 

This  paper  becomes,  in  this  light,  more 
than  an  expose  of  past  political  frauds  and 
current  political  glveways.  It  becomes  a  warn- 
ing to  all  of  us  who  cherish  freedom  and 
would  perfect  its  practice  in  America. 

The  warning  is  simply  this:  if  the  eco- 
nomic political  power  structure  illustrated 
by  this  paper  is  further  enriched  and  en- 
trenched by  huge  water  subsidies,  individual 
freedom  will  be  even  more  severely  limited.  If 
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not  entirely  eliminated.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley— and  thereafter  much  of  the  State. 

The  landownershlp  pattern  on  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  Just  the 
reverse  of  what  exists  an  the  west  and  south 
sides.  According  to  the  U.S.  Biureau  of  Rec- 
lamation In  the  entire  area  served  by  the 
Prlant-Kem  Canal  from  Fresno  to  Bakers- 
field,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  holdings  are 
under  ownerships  of  less  than  160  acres  each 
(a  notable  exception  is  the  Delano-Earlimart 
Irrigation  District  as  cited  above) . 

The  scale  of  holdings  is  reflected  In  the 
local  communities.  Small  farm  communities, 
according  to  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on 
small  business,  offer  more  opportunity  for 
small  business,  for  commtmlty  activity  and 
participation,  for  Jobs.  A  recent  study  by 
Frcmo  State  College  revealed,  also,  that  the 
small  farmers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Valley 
pay  higher  wages  than  the  big  operators  on 
the  west  side. 

The  atoclc  portfolio  of  a  "typical"  rancher 

W.  Todd  Dofflemyer  was,  until  his  death 
March,  1966,  a  substantial  shipper  and  grower 
oZ  oranges  in  Tulare  County.  For  many  years 
he  sat  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Exeter  Irrigation  District  Board,  which  ad- 
mlni:.ters  the  Federal  Government  water  pro- 
gram, providing  growers  with  water  at  a 
small  fraction  of  its  real  cost.  Needless  to 
say.  Dofflemyer  and  his  fellow  board  mem- 
bers, all  of  them  large  growers  xising  the 
water  they  administer,  were  not  over-zealous 
in  their  enforcement  of  the  program's  160- 
acre  limitation.  Mr.  Dofllemyer's  will,  avail- 
able in  the  Tulare  County  Recorder's  office, 
makes  very  Interesting  reading,  especially  its 
itemization  of  his  somewhat  lavish  invest- 
ments in  stocks: 

2000  shares  Agnico  Mines,  Ltd. 

200  shares  Abex  Corporation. 

400  shares  American  Cynamld  Corp. 

53  shares  Amtel,  Inc. 

110  shares  Arvln  Industries. 

200  shares  Arvida  Corporation. 

2000  shares  Benquet  Consolidated,  Inc. 

109  shares  Callahan  Mining  Corp. 
200  shares  Citlep  Service  Company. 
300  shares  Denlson  Mines,  Ltd. 
2000  shares  Deer  Horn  Mines,  Ltd. 
300  shares  Dome  Mines,  Ltd. 

400  shares  Eurof  und.  Inc. 

250  shares  Englehard  Industrlesm,  Inc. 

lOO  shares  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

150  shares  Hecla  Mining  Co. 

229  shares  Homestake  Mining  Co. 

100  shares  Ideal  Cement  Company. 

200  shares  International  Harvester. 

200  shares  International  Packers. 

200  shares  Japan  Fund. 

100  shares  Kerr-McGee  Oil  Industries. 

100  shares  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

200  shares  Melville  Shoe  Company. 

100  shares  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Company. 

1000  shares  SIscoe  Mines,  Ltd. 

200  shares  Southern  Natural  Gas  Company. 

110  shares  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany. 

303  shares  Tennes.see  Gas  Transmission. 

100  shares  United  Aircraft  Corporation. 

300  shares  United  Shoe  Machinery. 

1000  shares  Upper  Canada  Mines. 

150  shares  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 

200  shares  Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel. 

100  shares  American  Can  Company. 

200  shares  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company. 

1000  shares  American-South  African  In- 
vestment Company. 

200  shares  Ananconda  Copper  Company. 

100  shares  Atlas  Consolidated  Mining. 

400  shares  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company. 

200  shares  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company. 

103  shares  Bunker  Hill  Company. 

166  shares  Cerro  Corporation. 

100  shares  Colt  Industries. 

200  shares  Continental  Can  Company. 

432  shares  Draper  Corporation. 


May  17  y  1972 


Statemekt  of  the  Honorable 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

Senator  Harris.  George  Brown  is  here.  May 
I  say,  hopefully,  a  once  and  futvtre  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  California.  George,  I'm 
glad  you're  here,  and  am  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  at  this  time. 

George  Brown.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  and  opportu- 
nity to  ^pear  here.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  appearing  as  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  land  and  resource  monopoly  in 
California,  land  reform  and  related  sub- 
jects. However,  I  have  lived  more  than  60 
years  in  California,  most  of  that  time  In  the 
rural  and  suburban  areas.  I  have  been  a 
public  servant  more  than  30  years  and  an 
elected  public  official  at  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral levels  for  nearly  20  years.  This  experience 
has  given  me  some  knowledge,  and  consider- 
able concern,  about  the  land  and  resource 
problems  of  California.  I  should  like  to  tes- 
tify here  this  morning  as  an  Informed  lay- 
man, trusting  that  the  views  which  I  shall 
express  and  the  recommendations  that  I  offer 
will  be  of  some  value  to  you.  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  knovrtng  that  your  time 
Is  limited. 

Agricultural  land  In  California  is  Increas- 
ingly concentrated  In  the  hands  of  giant 
corporations.  The  extent  of  this,  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  occurring,  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  many  sources.  It  Is  not  tmlque 
to  California.  The  Congressional  Record 
contains  many  references  to  and  insertions 
of  such  studies  with  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar.  For  Instance,  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Tuesday.  Oct.  13,  1971.  contains 
a  series  of  articles  by  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  and  the  Concressional  Record 
of  Oct.  27th.  1971,  contains  a  series  from 
the  New  Republic  dealing  with  agribusiness 
corporation,  conglomerates,  land  reform, 
etc.  There  are  many  others. 

Owners  of  family-sized  farms,  and  farm 
laborers,  are  being  displaced  from  rural  areas 
and  forced  Into  the  cities  where  they  con- 
tribute to  and  suffer  from  the  problems  of 
urbanization.  Again,  this  phenomenon  Is 
not  new.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  our  national  growth.  The  difference  today 
is  largely  in  the  rate  at  which  It  Is  acceler- 
ating. The  adverse  effects  of  this  were  noted 
and  predictions  of  its  increasing  Impact  were 
made  as  long  ago  as  the  1930's  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board. 

The  growth  of  corporate  farms  and  massive 
landholdings  has  been  supported  as  neces- 
sary to  efficiency  in  production.  The  sacrifice 
of  small  farm  holdings  on  land  of  marginal 
efficiency  Is  Justified  as  being  necessary  to 
progress.  These  assertions  cannot  be  de- 
fended. Economies  of  scale  In  agriculture 
peak  at  operations  that  generally  run  from 
under  100  acres  to  possibly  1000  acres,  de- 
pending upon  crops  and  land.  The  fact  Is 
that  corporation  farming  frequently  is  tax 
loss  fanning,  or  farming  in  which  the  profits 
can  be  taken  at  another  point  in  a  vertically 
integrated  operation — neither  practice  being 
available  to  the  famUy  farm.  Another  point 
of  importance  is  that  even  family  farms 
today  require  substantial  capital,  and  capital 
at  competitive  rates  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  for  family  farms.  Corporations,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  generate  capital  inter- 
nally or  can  secure  it  from  financial  institu- 
tions or  the  public  at  rates  substantially  be- 
low those  available  to  family  farms.  This  dif- 
ference alone,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
efficiency  of  farming  operations,  may  force 
the  family  farm  out  of  business. 

The  net  effect  of  this  will  ultimately  be  a 
condition  under  which  the  bulk  of  our  food 
and  fiber  will  be  marketed  under  price  con- 
ditions having  nothing  to  do  with  cost  of 
production.  Price  structures  will  be  inciden- 
tal to  the  activities  of  corporations  In  other 
fields,  and  may  be  used  as  a  device  to  levy 
a  private  tax  on  consumers  as  monopoly 
conditions  are  i^proached. 
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Another  hazard  from  large  corporate  land- 
holdings  Is  the  propensity  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  exert  undue  Influence  on  the  local 
governing  bodies  for  favorable  treatment  in 
terms  of  taxation  and  In  approval  of  schemes 
for  urbanization  of  the  land.  It  is  probably 
true  that  large  landholders  are  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  California  law  (William- 
son Act)  allowing  for  tax  assessment  at  low- 
er agricultural  values  for  land  placed  in  agri- 
cultural preserves.  It  is  large  corporate  land- 
holders who  are  the  perpetrators  of  excesses 
In  the  development  of  "recreation"  and  "2nd 
home"  developments,  with  their  frequently 
adverse  effect  on  environmental  conditions. 

Consideration  of  these  problems,  which  I 
have  sketched  very  briery,  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  a  number  of  steps  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  ill-effects  of  monopoly 
and  giantism  in  the  control  of  land — ^prob- 
ably the  most  fundamental  resource  of  our 
society.  First,  all  land  resources  must  be  sub- 
ject to  comprehensive  land  use  planning, 
integrated  in  national,  regional  and  state 
policies.  I  drafted  such  a  proposal  In  1970, 
which  was  Introduced  as  HJl.  17190  on  April 
23rd,  1970.  I  refer  you  to  this  biU  as  re- 
flecting my  views  on  this  subject. 

Secondly,  land  use  planning  requires  a 
conscious  policy  of  population  control  and 
distribution.  I  have  introduced  such  legisla- 
tion In  years  past,  but  public  awareness  and 
support  of  the  need  for  this  has  Increased 
so  rapidly  that  completely  new  and  strong- 
er legislative  proposals  are  now  Justified. 

Thirdly,  acreage  limitation  and  residency 
requirements  of  federal  reclamation  laws 
should  be  enforced.  However,  some  flexibility 
should  be  built  Into  the  law  to  meet  the 
changing  technological  conditions  In  agri- 
culture. There  is  no  particular  magic  in  the 
figure  of  160  acres.  The  magic  is  In  the  con- 
cept of  federal  encouragement  of  an  efficient 
family-sized  agricultural  operation,  rather 
than  federal  encouragement  of  agricultural 
giantism. 

Fourthly,  anti-trust  legislation  should  be 
made  applicable  to  agricultural  operations, 
such  as  provided  in  the  Family  Farm  Act  of 
1972. 

Fifth,  the  small  family  farmer  should  be 
provided  with  adequate  access  to  capital  at 
competitive  rates.  Itfarketing  and  bargaining 
legislation,  such  as  that  introduced  in  this 
session  by  Congressman  Sisk  of  Fresno, 
should  also  be  enacted  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  farmer  in  the  marketplace. 

Sixth,  Intensive  study  should  be  given  to 
the  application  of  a  statewide  graduated 
property  tax,  to  replace  all  existing  local 
property  taxes.  By  graduated,  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  principle  of  taxation  of  low  or 
zero  rates  for  the  first  increment  of  assessed 
value,  with  progressively  higher  rates  at 
higher  increments  of  assessed  value.  This 
would  encourage  the  small  landholder,  par- 
ticularly if  Integrated  with  federal  reclama- 
tion policy  on  landholding.  Such  a  property 
tax  system  might  also  be  the  largest  single 
factor  in  creating  a  market  for  housing  at 
lower  Income  levels.  Present  property  taxes 
are  a  major  inhibiting  factor  in  the  supply 
of  housing  at  those  levels. 

Seventh,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
strengthening  of  legislation  relating  to  all 
forms  of  cocqieratives.  Including  consumer, 
marketing,  and  producer  cooperatives.  Legis- 
lation to  encourage  non-profit  Community 
Development  Corporations  by  giving  them 
legal  status  and  access  to  major  sources  of 
federal  funding,  including  interest  free  loans 
and  grants,  should  be  developed  and  in- 
tegrated with  the  structure  of  law  relating 
to  cooperatives. 

These  few  suggestions  are  presented  to 
you  for  your  consideration  ana  with  grati- 
tude for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  thank  you.  I  think 
that  the  statement  is  really  excellent.  Your 
presence  here  is  very  helpful  and  your  sugges- 
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tions  are  detailed  and  to  the  point.  One  in 
particular  that  we  haven't  spoken  about 
earlier  or  heard  about  earlier  today  is  the  one 
on  comprehensive  planning  on  land  use.  Has 
someone  in  the  intervening  time  taken  up 
that  bill  which  you  had  introduced?  You 
mentioned  HS,.  17190. 

George  Brown.  Yes.  In  fact,  that  was  my 
own  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  not  the  present  Congress.  There 
have  been  some  efforts  to  encourage  planning 
but,  frankly,  I  am  not  familiar  with  specific 
bills  which  may  have  been,  if  any,  introduced 
in  this  session.  I  do  know  that  In  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  there  are  a  number 
of  what  I  would  consider  rather  piecemeal  ef- 
forts at  legislation.  For  example,  there  are 
bills  having  to  do  with  planning  for  the 
Coastal  regions  and  there  are  bills  having  to 
do  with  planning  for  other  special  regions. 
These  are  necessary  and  valuable,  but  in 
themselves  they  will  not  really  do  the  Job. 
They  wlU  meet  a  particular  crisis,  but  they 
will  not  meet  the  overall  crisis  of  the  chaotic 
growth  of  the  population  of  this  state  and  its 
dispersal  in  ways  which  are  not  conducive  to 
the  protection  of  the  environment  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  living  condition,  in  either  the 
city  or  the  country,  which  will  make  this  the 
kind  of  a  place  to  live  that  it  really  should  be. 
We're  no  different  here  than  New  York  or 
your  own  state  probably. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  right.  Almost  any- 
body not  personally  involved,  who  looked  at 
the  situation  of  the  big  corporate  farmers 
getting  all  fixed  up  with  these  tax  subsidies, 
water  subsidies,  and  others  which  you  have 
talked  about,  and  others  here  today  have, 
would  think  it's  not  right  that  they  continue 
to  receive  these  subsidies.  Now.  I  have,  as  you 
have,  run  both  successfully  and  unsuccess- 
fully for  public  office,  and  I  know  that  cam- 
paign financing  is  highly  important  insofar  as 
how  economic  power  translates  into  political 
power.  Do  you  see,  for  example,  here  in  Cali- 
fornia the  disclosure  laws  both  federally  and 
state- wide  as  being  involved,  or  campaign 
financing  generally  being  involved,  as  to  why 
things  stay  the  way  they  are  though  its  ob- 
vious to  most  that  it's  not  right  they  should 
do  so? 

George  Brown.  Well,  Senator,  I  don't 
think  things  have  changed  much  in  the  15 
years  or  so  that  I  have  been  in  politics,  in- 
cluding the  state  legislature,  and  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  votes  of  at  least  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  legislature  are  heavily 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  secret  campaign 
contributions  to  be  able  to  protect  the  status 
quo.  Now  that  doesn't  mean  that  all  legisla- 
tors are  corrupt  or  that  all  representatives  of 
big  corporations  are  corrupt,  but  I  say  the 
influence  is  direct,  pervasive  and  powerful 
and  it  doesn't  have  to  even  influence  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legislators  to  be  able  to  control 
the  nature  of  the  legislation  which  comes 
out  of  the  legislature  on  issues  of  this  sort. 
I  think  It  Is  obvious  that  it  does.  The  cam- 
paign disclosure  laws  are  widely  violated  In 
this  state  as  they  are  nationally.  Tliere  seems 
to  be  no  teeth  in  them.  The  teeth  that  exist 
are  not  used  with  the  exception  that  within 
the  last  year  or  so  we  have  seen  an  aggressive 
effort  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Jerry 
Brown,  either  to  enforce  them  or  show  how 
unenforceable  they  are.  This  is  a  very  happy 
situation. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  your  contribution  and  your  pres- 
ence here. 

Statement  of  Peter  L.  Petrakis,  Professor 
or  Chemistry,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege,   AND   Utilities   Edttor   of   the   San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
Senator   Harris.    Mr.    Peter   Petrakis,   our 
next  witness.  Is  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry at  San  Francisco  State  College  and  Util- 
ities Editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guard- 
ian. 
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Mr.  Petrakis.  Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  and  the  invitation  to  testify 
at  this  bearing  on  land  and  resource  monop- 
oly. I  regret  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  pre- 
pare a  written  statement  for  this  bearing.  I 
started  to  write  one,  but  I  found  that  I  was 
rewriting  four  years  at  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  of  Investigative  reporting  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. So  I  decided  to  simply  paste-up  all 
those  articles  and  have  them  duplicated,  and 
let  the  whole  Guardian  series  serve  as  my 
written  testimony  and  that  of  other  Bay 
Guardian  reporters  as  well. 

I  will  spealc  extemporaneously,  not  on  all 
of  theee  topics,  but  mainly  on  PO&E's  forty- 
seven  years  of  success  in  keeping  San  Fran- 
ciscans from  enjoying  their  own  low-cost 
public  power  from  a  great  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  built 
for  themselves,  and  for  which  they  paid  #300 
million.  I  will  also  speak  on  PO&E's  stature  of 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  public  power  In- 
vestments in  California.  I  could  tell  you 
about  PO&E's  efforts  to  squeeze  out  other 
public  power  cities  In  CalifcMHia,  but  I  see 
that  Mayor  Olllmor  of  Santa  Clara,  who  is 
head  of  the  Northern  California  Power 
Agency,  will  be  testifying  expertly  on  that 
subject. 

I  will  mention  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club  incident  in  passing.  The  Bay  Guardian 
in  the  three  years  prior  to  1970  won  four 
Press  Club  Awards,  the  "Club's  Pulitzer  prize 
of  the  West."  In  1970,  we  learned  that  the 
rules  had  been  rewritten  to  exclude  the 
Guardian,  and  only  the  Guardian,  from  the 
competition.  This  was  after  two  years  of 
Guardian  reporting  on  PO&E.  We  investi- 
gated and  found  that  the  head  of  the  Awards 
Committee  was  none  other  than  the  top 
public  relations  man  at  PG&E,  and  that  it 
was  he  who  initiated  the  move.  The  rest  of 
the  ccMnmittee  was  made  up  of  public  rela- 
tions men  from  several  laJge  corporations 
with  which  PO&E  has  a  client  relationship, 
and  they  faithfully  followed  the  PO&E  Ini- 
tiative. There  was  the  PR  man  from  the 
Bechtel  Corporation.  This  is  a  large  con- 
struction firm  that  does  a  lot  of  their  power 
plant  construction.  General  Electric,  which 
sells  heavy  equipment  to  PG&E,  and  West- 
Inghouse  which  does  the  same,  also  had  rep- 
resentatives on  the  committee.  We  bad  won 
four  Press  Club  Awards  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  that.  I  will  go  Into  that  if  you 
like.  I  can  say  right  now  that  we  will  prob- 
ably be  kept  out  of  better  places  In  the 
future. 

I  think  when  we  talk  about  land  and  water 
monopoly  In  the  press,  we  tend  to  neglect  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  picture,  and  that 
Is  the  power  that  is  generated  when  the  pub- 
lic undertakes  to  build  large-scale  water 
projects.  IT.  is  is  a  story  that  goes  back  many 
years.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  were  grabbing  up 
water  power  sites  all  over,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came technologically  possible  to  generate 
power  at  sites  that  are  remote  from  the 
actual  marketing  areas. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others  were  de- 
termined not  to  let  this  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pen, but  rather  to  allow  these  rivers  to  be 
developed  in  the  public  Interest.  An  early 
expression  of  this  philosophy  can  be  found 
In  the  Raker  Act  in  1913.  This  is  a  special 
piece  of  legislation  that  granted  to  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  the  right  to  dam  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley,  which  is  a  valley  very  similar 
to  Yosemite  Valley,  a  glacial  rock-lined 
canyon  in  the  northern  end  of  Yosemite 
National  Park.  The  city  had  only  two  rea- 
sons for  wanting  this  particular  site,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  enraged  the  conservationists. 
Justifiably.  One  was  that  it  was  convenient, 
the  water  was  good:  and  the  other  was  that 
it  was  an  excellent  power  generating  site. 
The  city  wanted  the  power.  The  city  in  1900 
adopted  a  charter  p<dlcy  that  committed  the 
city  to  public  ownership  of  all  public  utU- 
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Itles,  and  specifically  water,  power  and 
transportation  within  the  city.  So  the  dty 
has  this  fight  last  from  about  1900  to  about 
1913  when  Congress  finally  passed  the  Raker 
Act.  The  Issue  was  very  prominent  In  this 
case  as  to  who  should  benefit  from  this  in- 
vestment of  the  people  in  public  lands,  and 
therefore  a  section  was  added  that  pro- 
hibited the  City  of  San  Francisco  from  ever 
selling  the  water  and  the  power  to  a  private 
utility  company  for  resale  to  the  public. 
Congress  was  responding  to  two  philosophies 
here.  One  is  that  when  public  lands  are 
drowned,  or  public  waterways  are  dammed, 
the  public  benefits  should  be  distributed 
In  the  wisest  possible  manner  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  Secondly,  they  were  re- 
sponding to  that  city  charter  pcdlcy  that 
I  Just  mentioned.  While  In  1913  it  was 
passed,  by  1919  construction  was  underway. 
The  chief  engineer  of  the  project,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessey,  as  early  as  1919  was  advo- 
cating the  sale  of  the  power  to  the  Pacific 
Oas  and  Electric  Company  for  resale  to  the 
public.  It  is  an  Interesting  thing  that  I  have 
Just  recently  uncovered  that  In  1920,  one 
year  later,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessey  had  his 
name  on  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Shall  Cali- 
fornia Be  Sovietized?"  This  was  a  political 
piece  of  literature  that  came  out  to  oppose 
a  scheme  that  was  before  the  voters  in  that 
3rear  to  put  the  State  of  California  Into  the 
business  of  developing  these  river  sites.  It 
is  interesting  that  along  with  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessey was  a  board  member  of  the  I>aclflc 
Oas  and  Electric  Company,  two  men  from 
the  city  attorney's  office,  and  people  in  gen- 
eral, I  would  say,  were  quite  sympathetic 
to  the  private  utility  Interests.  So  already 
by  that  year  as  the  project  was  underway, 
the  groundwork  was  being  laid  for  betrayal 
of  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Raker  Act. 

In  1925,  the  city  was  able  to  generate 
power.  The  Moccasin  Power  Plant  was  com- 
pleted. The  line  was  under  constr\iction, 
heading  down  from  the  Hetch  Hetchy  across 
the  Central  Valley  and  ending  up  in  Newark, 
which  is  a  little  town  In  the  southeast  corner 
of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Suddenly  the  word 
flashed  out  from  City  Hall  that  funds  were 
exhausted,  and  conveniently  PO&E  com- 
pleted the  line  from  San  Francisco  down  to 
Newark,  where  it  had  its  substation.  The  two 
lines  were  Joined  and  PO&E  began  selling 
San  Francisco's  own  power  back  to  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco,  buying  it  tor  $2  million 
and  selling  it  back  for  $9  million.  This  went 
on  for  15  years.  Let  me  back  up  at  this  point 
and  say  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  city 
had  no  money  to  complete  this  project,  that 
is  to  complete  those  transmission  lines  into 
the  city  and  to  buy  out  the  PO&E  distribu- 
tion system,  it  is  very  Interesting  that  in  the 
Water  and  Power  Act  of  1920  there  was  a 
provision  for  the  State  of  California  to  lend 
money  to  municipalities  with  which  to  buy 
their  own  utilities.  And  here  was  our  city 
engineer  and  some  of  our  city  officials  on  a 
political  campaign  conunlttee  to  defeat  that 
particular  thing.  This  went  on  until  about 
1938  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Har- 
old Ickes,  brought  suit  against  the  city  for 
violation  of  Section  6  of  the  Raker  Act  for 
selling  the  power  to  PO&E.  In  1940,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  city  had  violated 
it,  and  I  want  to  refer  to  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  this  because  much  of  what  I  have 
been  telling  you  already  has  been  written 
about  by  Professor  J.  B.  Mullens  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  I  want  to  quote  from 
the  language  of  the  Supr^ne  Court  in  1940. 
This  is  on  the  principle  that  when  the  mean- 
ing of  an  Act  is  in  dlq>ute,  you  go  back  to 
what  the  legislators  intended. 

"From  the  Congressional  debates  on  the 
passage  of  the  Raker  Act  can  be  read  a  com- 
mon understanding  both  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  and  its  opponents  that 
the  grant  was  to  be  so  conditioned  as  to  re- 
quire a  municipal  performance  of  the  func- 
tion of  supplying  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and 
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electric  power  directly  to  the  xUtimate  con- 
sumers.  .  .  ." 

Again,  it  said : 

"Before  final  passage  in  the  Senate  oppo- 
sition had  practically  narrowed  down  to  the 
power  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  these 
provisions  contemplated  a  publicly  owned 
and  operated  power  system." 

San  Francisco,  I  believe.  Is  the  only  city 
in  the  United  States  that  is  required  by  fed- 
eral law  to  have  public  power.  Now,  I'll  get 
back  to  that  and  continue  the  thread  of  this 
story.  In  1941,  the  last  of  eight  bond  Issues 
were  prepared  for  the  voters.  This  was  one 
month  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  bond  issues, 
as  before,  were  defeated.  And  why  were  they 
all  defeated?  It  was  a  powerful,  well  financed 
opposition  from  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  Congressman  Franck  Havenner  tes- 
tified that  on  the  record  PG&E  spent  (200.000 
to  defeat  these  bonds  Issues  during  the  '20'8, 
which  I  think  you'd  have  to  multiply  by  a 
factor  of  perhaps  five  to  ten  to  get  It  Into 
modern  day  figures.  Then  again,  they  suc- 
ceeded In  1941.  In  December  the  whole  ques- 
tion became  sort  of  moot  because  we  were  In 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Government  opened  up  a  large  aluminum 
plant  right  along  side  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line 
In  the  valleys.  That  plant — since  aluminum 
production  is  such  a  huge  consumer  of  elec- 
tricity— that  plant  was  able  to  absorb  the 
entire  output  which  had  been  destined  for 
the  city.  But  after  the  plant  closed  down,  the 
city  succeeded  in  getting  several  stays  of  exe- 
cution on  this  court  order  to  stop  selling  to 
PG&E,  and  up  until  1945  the  city  and  the  In- 
terior Department  were  wrangling  over  the  is- 
sue of  how  to  dispose  of  the  povfer.  San  Fran- 
cisco's whole  strategy  was  to  try  to  find  some 
way  to  have  technical  compliance  with  this 
law  and  yet  not  displace  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  In  1945,  the  Interior  De- 
partment apparently  was  satisfied  and  agreed 
to  an  arrangement  that  we  have  pretty  much 
to  this  day  where  40  percent  of  the  power  that 
San  Francisco  generates  is  sold  to  a  large 
group  of  Industrial  users  of  the  type  that  I 
mentioned  before,  the  al\imnium  cMnpanles. 
Big  ones,  that  can  Just  soak  up  this  power  at 
an  enormous  rate  to  get  rid  of  this  embarrass- 
ment that  the  city  has  with  all  Uils  wealth, 
that  it  doesn't  seem  to  want. 

Another  4  percent  goes  to  a  couple  of  Irri- 
gation districts  In  the  Central  Valley.  This  Is 
the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  and  the  Mo- 
desto Irrigation  District,  which  are  right 
adjacent  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  lines.  These 
two  districts  have  public  power  systems.  They 
take  a  fraction  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  power, 
which  Just  about  supplies  all  their  needs. 
They  make  more  pubUc  profit  from  this  frac- 
tion of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  by  retailing  It 
than  the  City  of  San  Francisco  does  by 
wholesaling  the  entire  output.  They  subsidize 
the  free  distribution  of  irrigation  water,  and 
I  realize  that  we  wonder  about  who's  getting 
this  generous  subsidy  in  the  light  of  previous 
testimony.  I  question  how  many  small  land- 
owners really  do.  But  the  principle  Is  there 
that  they,  at  least,  are  using  this  power  po- 
tentially for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  And 
the  remaining  20  percent  comes  into  San 
Francisco  to  power  the  municipsil  railway — 
and  I'll  mention  the  municipal  railway 
later — and  Water  Department  pumps  and 
lighting  civic  buUdings,  etc. 

Now,  we  pay  PG&E  to  bring  that  power 
into  the  city  and  to  distribute  or  transmit 
to  our  industrial  customers  out  of  town.  They 
don't  pay  San  Francisco  taxes,  they  don't 
hire  San  Franciscans,  they  Just  soak  up  that 
power.  We  pay  them  42.3  million  a  year.  I 
mention  other  utilities  that  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  owns.  We  own  the  municipal  rail- 
ways, and  this  is  a  chronic  money-loser,  and 
public  transportation  everywhere  is  In  trou- 
ble. The  reason  we  own  it  is  precisely  for 
that  reason.  When  we  bought  the  Market 
Street  Railway  Company,  which  was  a  pri- 
vate company  servii^  the  city  in  1944,  the 
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manager  of  the  public  utilities  in  San  Fran- 
cisco said  that  the  system  was  In  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  decrepitude,  that  we  only 
bought  it  to  keep  the  thing  rimnlng  long 
enough  to  replace  it.  In  the  first  five  months 
under  city  ownership,  the  city  spent  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  Just  keeping  the  stock 
rolling.  So  you  can  conclude  from  this  that 
the  previous  owners  were  all  too  happy  to  get 
rid  of  It.  and  their  only  gain,  I  am  sure,  was 
to  get  the  highest  price  possible.  They  had 
been  losing  money  for  many,  many  years  be- 
fore, and  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  cut- 
ting their  losses  by  eliminating  maintenance. 

The  Water  Department,  It  was  historically 
clear  away  back  as  early  as  1870,  that  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  which  was 
serving  the  city  then,  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  city's  needs,  and  It  agreed  to  an 
amicable  condemnation.  So  what  does  that 
leave  us  but  PO&E,  and  why  this  resistance? 
Because  it  is  the  most  lucrative  business  of 
all.  PG&E,  I  have  estimated  by  looking  at 
PO&E  data,  is  making  a  profit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco somewhere  tietween  $30  million  and  $40 
million  a  year,  while  the  city  contents  itself 
with  about  »3  miUlon  to  $4  mUllon  profit  on 
a  total  capital  Investment  of  about  $300 
million. 

Now  two  years  ago,  In  1970,  a  group  of 
Hastings  law  students  from  the  University  of 
California  and  I,  representing  the  Bay 
Guardian,  appeared  before  the  City  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to  urge  them  to  start  a 
feasibility  study  to  buy  out  PO&E.  Surpris- 
ingly, they  amended  the  resolution  they  were 
considering,  which  was  to  renew  the  existing 
contract  that  dissipates  this  power  to  include 
such  a  study.  I  checked  back  from  time  to 
time  and  a  year  later  they  had  not  con- 
tacted the  controlling  engineer  who  was  des- 
ignated to  do  the  study.  They  passed  a  few 
memoranda  back  and  forth  internally.  Then 
they  had  a  budget  hearing  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Guardian  appeared  again.  The 
reaction  could  be  summed  up  like,  "what 
feasibility  study  are  you  talking  about."  So 
we  read  from  the  record  and  their  quotes  in 
the  newspaper,  etc.  Finally,  a  year  later,  they 
directed  the  manager  of  utilities  to  find  out 
how  much  one  would  cost.  When  he  reported 
back  a  few  months  later,  they  decided  not  to 
request  the  funds  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. I  am  telling  you  this  because  I  want 
to  get  into  the  matter  of  who  comprises  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
The  President  is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Bank  of  America.  One  of  its  members  is  a 
board  member  of  the  Bank  of  America.  This 
is  all  documented  in  one  of  these  articles 
here. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  1934  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  the  whole  utility 
Industry  and  they  went  in  very  deeply  Into 
the  matter  of  the  control,  the  oveilap,  be- 
tween the  banking  Industry  and  the  private 
utilities  industry.  I  think  we  are  seeing  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  mutuality  of  Interest. 
If  you  look  at  PO&E's  top  ten  stockholders, 
you  will  find  that  half  of  them  are  bankers 
and  half  of  them  are  insurance  company  peo- 
ple. These  bankers  represent  the  big  four 
banks  in  California. 

Senator  Harris.  Generally,  California  cor- 
porations? Or  are  they  national  as  well  as 
California? 

Peter  Pctrakis.  This  Is  the  Interesting 
point.  There  is  only  one  California  bank 
among  the  top  ten  stockholders,  and  this  is 
the  Bank  of  California.  The  rest  are  Eastern 
banks,  like  Chase  Manhattan  and  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust,  and  I  don't  recall  the 
others  right  off  hand.  But  the  Interesting 
thing  is  that  because  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  was 
able  to  go  into  this  matter  of  nominee  names, 
so-called  street  names,  the  aliases  that  large 
corporations  have  to  conceal  their  real  Iden- 
tity. This  Is  how  I  found  out,  for  instance, 
who  the  top  big  bankers  are.  You  see,  many 
banks  have  more  than  one  street  name.  The 
Bank  of  America,  for  instance,  has  about  45, 
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so  that  they  may  not  know  one  of  these 
nominee  firms  may  have  enough  stock  to 
appear  in  the  top  ten.  In  the  aggregate  they 
would  comprise  a  very  large  amount.  Now, 
this  is  a  matter  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion. I  don't  think  any  reporter  has  the 
wherewithal  to  find  this  out.  I  think  it's  very 
worthwhile  looking  into.  Here  we  have  a  man 
who  presides  over  a  city  public  utilities  com- 
mission, created  under  a  policy  of  public  own- 
ership, committed  to  It,  who  is  a  Bank  of 
America  vice  president  and  the  Bank  of 
America  has  a  board  member  on  PG&E,  and 
who  knows  bow  much  of  a  financial  Interest. 
I  know  that  after  World  War  n,  the  Bank  of 
America  organized  large  bank  syndicates  to 
lend  huge  sums  of  money  to  private  utilities 
In  California.  In  1954,  the  vice  president  of 
PG&E  told  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion that  it  keeps  $2  million  in  the  Bank  of 
America  branch  at  San  Francisco,  the  head- 
quarters branch.  It  generates  a  line  of  credit 
for  $14  million,  he  said,  which  is  available  to 
us  overnight  He  also  testified  that  there  is 
PG&E  money  in  all  the  branch  banks,  which 
are  spread  all  over  the  state. 

So  that  brings  me  to  one  recommendation 
I  would  like  to  make.  I  would  recoounend 
that  there  be  a  congressional  investigation 
In  the  City  of  San  Francisco  on  the  city's 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Raker  Act. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior brought  before  this  hearing  and  asked 
how  he  can  say,  as  he  said  to  a  number  of  San 
Francisco  citizens  in  writing,  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  city's  complying  with 
the  Raker  Act.  I  would  like  to  see  an  investi- 
gation of  the  street  name  question.  How 
much  of  one  single  bank's  money  Is  spread 
through  a  whole  bunch  of  nominee  firms,  so 
that  none  of  them  add  up  enough  to  be  re- 
cordable imder  recording  requirements. 

Now,  the  Raker  Act  was  an  isolated  situa- 
tion. By  1920.  Congress  had  passed  the  Water 
Power  Act  which  Just  threw  the  whole  field 
wide  open  to  private  i)ower  companies  to  get 
licenses  to  set  up  power  plants  on  the  navi- 
gable streams  In  the  country  These  were  50- 
year  licenses.  That  was  in  1920.  We  are  now 
In  the  1970's,  50  years  later.  These  licenses  are 
expiring — several  Southern  California  Edison 
licenses,  and  20  percent  of  PG&E  hydropower 
capacity  will  expire  by  1975.  But  it  is  Interest- 
ing how  the  recapture  principle  is  l>eing  ap- 
plied. The  Federal  Power  Commission  granted 
these  licenses  on  its  own  authority.  About 
1968,  they  set  up  regulations  to  anticipate 
this  flurry  of  renewal  applications,  and  they 
set  It  up  so  that  the  licenses  will  be  rou- 
tinely, automatically  renewed  unless  Con- 
gress passes  a  special  bill  to  recapture  the  li- 
censes. I  think  that  should  be  reversed.  I 
think  that  the  licenses  should  be  automati- 
cally recaptured,  and  a  special  act,  if  neces- 
sary, depending  on  the  circumstances,  be 
passed  to  allow  them  to  continue.  Perhaps  we 
shouldn't  think  about  50-year  licenses,  either, 
because  this  is  a  public  resource.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  motto  of  the  Ontaria  Hydro- 
power  Commission  that  the  gift  of  nature 
belongs  to  the  people.  This  is  a  Provincial- 
wide  system,  with  the  Provinces  engaged  in 
the  wholesaling  of  electricity.  There  are  5,000 
municipal  electric  systems  that  buy  their 
power  from  this  Province.  They  participate 
In  Its  governance  and  it  seems  to  me  a  far 
more  rational  way  than  we  have  here  in 
California. 

You  see,  when  we  put  what  is  essentially 
a  governmental  power  into  private  hands,  we 
are  in  effect  creating  a  private  government. 
You  can  look  at  any  town  of  any  consequence 
m  California,  and  you  will  find  the  outpost 
of  the  PG&E  empire,  a  little  branch  office 
right  down  there  near  the  civic  center. 
PO&E — and  I  am  only  using  PG&E  because 
that's  an  exan^>le — ^belongs  to  every  single 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  its  territory.  If  you 
look  at  the  cities,  it  would  read  like  the  index 
of  towns  on  a  road  map.  It  belongs  to  Rotary 
Clubs,  Ktwanis  Clubs — everywhere  where  the 
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influential  people  In  any  coommunity  con- 
gregate— and  It  puts  that  system  to  work. 

I  have  another  point  now,  then  I'll  finish. 
On  this  matter  of  amending  the  recapture 
provisions.  Since  there  is  collusion,  appar- 
ently, between  bankers  and  private  utilities, 
I  think  in  this  instance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  government  grants  or  government 
loans — low  Interest  loans — to  municipalities 
and  public  districts  and  other  public  entities 
that  would  like  to  acquire  one  of  these  li- 
censes. I  would  talk  this  out  with  people 
from  the  Northern  California  Power  Agency 
as  something  they  might  be  Interested  In 
getting  behind. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  thank  you  very  much, 
not  only  for  yoiur  testimony  but  for  the  really 
important  work  which  you  and  the  Guardian 
have  done  in  this  whole  field.  Why  do  you 
think  the  general  public  seems  to  consider 
utility  companies  free  enterprise  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  a  monopoly — a  gov- 
ernment-protected monopoly  and  a  govern- 
ment-protected rate  of  return — and  are  very 
unlike  the  kind  of  market-pressured  enter- 
prise we  normally  think  of  as  free  enterprise? 

Peter  Petrakis.  There  are  two  things,  I 
think,  that  explain  this.  One  Is  that  pri- 
vate companies  Just  pour  this  propaganda 
out,  and  it  Is  a  direct  thrust  of  theirs  to 
portray  this  line.  The  second  Is  that  news- 
papers don't  consider  utilities  newsworthy 
in  a  deep,  continuing  analytical  sort  of  way. 
I  think  that  the  Bay  Guardian  is  the  only 
paper  In  the  United  States  that  has  a  utili- 
ties editor.  They  have  a  city  editor,  they 
have  someone  who  covers  the  city  hall,  but 
no  one  who  systematically  stays  on  the  lo- 
cal utility.  I  think  It's  Just  a  news  blackout 
that  Just  sort  of  leaves  the  field  wide  open 
for  the  power  company  propagandists  to  cre- 
ate any  kind  of  Illusions  they  want  for  the 
public. 

Senator  Harris.  I  recently  testified  before 
the  Federal  Price  Commission.  I  told  them 
I  felt  that  they  had  failed  the  American 
people  by  not  including  utility  rates  among 
those  that  they  regulated,  nationally.  They 
are  thinking  about  that,  but  the  process  of 
utility  regulation  itself  Involves  several 
kinds  of  subsidizations  of  utilities.  Generally, 
they  are  owned  by  Eastern  bankers  and  in- 
surance companies.  So  you're  not  talking 
about  a  lot  of  investors  in  California:  gen- 
erally, you  are  talldng  about  a  few  big  banks 
and  insurance  companies  around  tlie  country 
that  own  most  of  these  utility  companies. 
First,  we  say  to  them  we  will  give  you  a 
guaranteed  return  on  your  Investment;  then 
we  allow  you  to  count  nearly  anythbig  you 
want  to  as  an  investment;  and  then  we  even 
say  you  can  count  It  at  Its  "fair  market" 
value  rather  than  Its  original  cost.  That's 
number  one.  Number  two.  we  give  you  mo- 
nopoly of  a  particular  area  and  guarantee 
you  a  set  of  customers  so  you  won't  have 
any  competition.  Number  three,  we  allow  you 
to  use  a  public  resource — that  is.  hydro- 
electric power  and  other  kinds  of  public  re- 
sources— for  that  private  gain.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  furnish  you  with  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  you  control.  Most  of  the  state  reg- 
ulatory agencies  that  control  utilities  are 
controlled  by  the  utilities  themselves,  and 
as  a  result  set  prices  much  too  high.  At  the 
federal  level  we've  said,  while  other  people 
will  have  wage  and  price  controls,  you  won't 
have  federal  price  controls — you  can  go 
ahead  and  do  whatever  you  want  to  at  the 
local  level.  What's  amazing  to  me  is  that 
more  people  aren't  very  much  disturbed 
about  that  kind  of  exploitation.  What  hap- 
pens, I  think,  is  nobody  knows  much  about 
that  exploitation  because,  while  you  and  I 
pay  for  It  In  Increased  rates,  the  utilities 
are  able  to  be  very  active  in  all  kinds  of 
civic  affairs  and  community  affairs.  In  fact, 
that's  what  the  local  manager  spends  most 
of  his  time  doing — being  very  infiuential  in 
local  affairs.  It's  another  way  these  things 
are  perpetuated.  We  need  more  activity,  such 
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as  you  and  the  Guardian  have  been  Involved 
In,  to  get  the  pubUc  to  understand  what  Is 
being  done  to  them. 

PETBa  PmAKis.  We're  trying  to  do  that.  I 
forgot  to  mention  one  thing.  We  talked  about 
hydropower,  that's  Just  a  small  part  of  any 
modern  day  power  load.  The  thing  now  Is, 
of  course,  nuclear  power.  I  don't  want  to  go 
Into  the  pros  and  cons  of  that.  I  Just  want  to 
point  out  though  that  this  Is  a  directly  sub- 
sidized project.  This  Is  a  technology  that  was 
developed  at  public  expense  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions. The  utility  companies  get  their  ura- 
nium enriched  at  Federal  Oovemment  plants, 
and  then  use  TVA  power  to  do  It.  because  all 
the  uranium  enrichment  plants  are  in  the 
TVA  territory.  You  look  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  figures  and  you  see  that  power 
costs  half  as  much  in  the  TVA  region  as  it 
does,  say  out  here  In  California.  This  is  power 
that  PQ&E  and  others  would  condemn  as 
socialistic  if  It  were  used  directly  by  the 
public,  and  I  think  that  this  goes  right  into 
the  point  that  you  were  making  about  corpo- 
rate socialism,  which  is  really  what  we 
have. . . . 

Senator  Hasris.  That's  exactly  it.  It's  a 
kind  of  Zalbatsu  system  that  existed  in  Ja- 
pan prior  to  World  War  n  where  Industry  and 
government  were  virtually  synonymous.  With 
an  outfit  like  PO&E,  it's  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  It's  kind  of  a  corporate  socialism, 
but  a  few  big  bankers  and  big  Insurance 
companies  get  the  profit,  rather  than  the 
general  public.  And  that  translates  into 
political  power,  which  is  of  interest  to  us 
in  these  hearings.  It's  not  Just  economic 
power,  but  they  are  politically  powerful 
enough  to  keep  things  virtually  the  way  they 
are. 

Well,  I  really  appreciate  what  you've  had  to 
say  here  and  it  will  be  highly  usefiU  to  us. 
Peter  Petrakis.  Thank  you. 
Documents   submitted   by   Peter   Petrakis 
follow : 


I  From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
Oct.  26,  1970) 
PG&E,  Staunch  Defender  of  Private  Enter- 
prise, Is  THE  Biggest  Welfare  Recipient 

(By  Peter  L.  Petrakis) 

It  captures  power  from  public  agencies, 
builds  Its  dams  on  public  rivers  and  exploits 
publicly  developed  nuclear  research. 

In  early  June  of  1970,  a  group  of  Pit  River 
Indians  occupied  a  campgroimd  along  the 
Pit  River  in  Northern  California  that  was 
controlled  by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany. The  Indians  were  re-occupying  a  small 
part  of  ancestral  lands  which  had  been  stolen 
from  their  tribe.  They  were  trespasslnc,  said 
PG&E. 

The  campground  lies  within  a  3.5  miUlon 
acre  parcel  of  land  spreading  over  parts  of 
four  counties  that,  according  to  the  Federal 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  was  unlawfully 
occupied  by  white  settlers  who  drove  out  the 
native  Pit  River  Indians  in  the  late  19th 
century. 

After  that,  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  some  of  the  land  and,  in  1923,  granted 
PG&E  a  license  to  erect  power  plants  along 
the  Pit  River. 

The  nominal  license  fee  did  not  grant  own- 
ership to  PG&E.  But  PG&E  nevertheless  has 
tried  mightily  to  create  the  impression  that 
it  does  own  the  sites.  A  t3T>ical  part  of  its 
characteristic  "public  relations"  approach  to 
disputing  the  Indians'  claim: 

1.  Having  them  arrested  for  "trespassing," 
in  collusion  with  the  sheriff,  district  attorney 
and  Justice  of  the  peace  of  Shasta  County. 

2.  Asking  the  publisher  of  Hearst's  San 
Francisco  Examiner  to  send  a  reporter  to 
Redding  to  cover  the  story  when  it  became 
clear  the  Indians  were  getting  sympathetic 
treatment  by  other  papers  (the  Hearst  Cor- 
poration has  large  holdings  In  the  area.) 

3.  Discovering  a  "tame"  Indian,  Ike  Leaf, 
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then  writing  a  statement  for  him  condemn- 
ing the  Indian  mUltants,  flying  him  to  Bed- 
ding on  a  company-chartered  plane  and  ar- 
ranging a  press  conference  for  him  in  the 
sheriff's  office  (invitations  to  the  press  sent 
out  by  a  PO&£  public  relations  man,  who 
also  presided  over  the  meeting) . 

THE    OWNER? 

Under  white  man's  law,  the  existence  of  a 
license  to  occupy  land  is  reasonable  evidence. 
Why,  then,  didnt  PO&E  produce  the  govern- 
ment license  to  back  up  Ita  assertions  that 
It  had  a  right  to  be  on  the  Pit  River?  Why 
did  it  instead  keep  talking  as  if  it  actually 
owned  the  disputed  property? 

The  probable  answer:  To  bring  up  the  mat- 
ter of  licenses  in  such  a  dramatic  story,  the 
subject  of  Intense  public  Interest,  would  have 
exposed  a  cover  story  that  PG&E  and  the 
other  private  utility  companies  have  been 
fostering  for  more  than  50  years. 

This  is  that  they  are  bastions  of  individ- 
ual initiative,  "taxpayers"  carrying  their  own 
weight  in  society,  competing  under  adverse 
circumstances  with  a  government  that  in- 
trudes unfairly  in  the  domain  of  "private 
enterprise." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  VB.  govern- 
ment set  up  the  private  power  companies  in 
the  power  business.  PG&E,  staunch  defend- 
er of  "private  initiative:" 

1.  Has  bum  its  entire  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating system  on  public  lands  and  water- 
ways under  federal  licenses  which  allow  it 
to  operate  but  own  none  of  the  power-gen- 
erating sites. 

2.  Has  captured  the  power  generation  of 
irrigation  districts,  water  agencies  and  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  federal  projects — represent- 
ing a  public  investment  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars— and  got  power  dirt  cheap  from  the 
agencies  and  sold  it  back  to  the  public  at 
a  large  mark-up. 

3.  Has  utilized  a  nuclear  technology  de- 
veloped by  the  public  at  a  cost  of  bllUons, 
uses  nuclear  fuel  produced  at  expensive  gov- 
ernment plants  by  a  publicly  developed  proc- 
ess that  uses  huge  quantities  of  cheap  pub- 
lic pMjwer,  and  has  its  nuclear  power  plants 
insured  by  the  taxpayers  because  no  private 
Insurer  will  risk  coverage. 

RIVER  crab 
It  started  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  technological  advances  were  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  generate  jwwer  at  locations 
remote  from  marketing  areas.  Private  power 
companies  were  grabbing  up  power  sites  on 
the  nation's  rivers,  despite  efforts  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others  to  de- 
velop the  sites  in  the  public  interest. 

By  1920,  the  private  power  lobby  turned 
the  tide  in  Congress.  It  passed  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act,  which  vested  ownership  of 
water  power  sites  in  the  people  but  also 
created  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with 
authority  to  grant  50-year  Ucenses  to  private 
and  public  utilities  for  power  development 
on  the  nation's  rivers.  Only  token  charges 
were  fixed  for  the  use  of  the  water,  and  pub- 
lic recapture  of  sites  held  by  private  power 
companies  was  made  difficult. 

Many  licenses  were  Issued  to  prlv4te  power 
companies  and  public  agencies  over  the  next 
few  years.  So  now,  60  years  later,  many  li- 
censes are  due  to  expire.  This  means  that  18 
per  cent  of  PG&E's  hydroelectric  capacity  is 
subject  to  recapture  by  the  public  by  1975 
and  aU  of  it  by  2013. 

To  anticipate  the  license  expirations,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  1964  set  up 
procedures  to  recapture  of  relicense  power 
sites  that  made  an  already  difficult  recapture 
proced\ire  even  more  difficult. 

The  FPC  issued  the  original  licenses  on  its 
own  authority.  But  now  it  will  send  its 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  action,  at 
least  two  years  before  a  license  expires.  If 
Congress  does  not  recommend  recapture,  a 
new  license  would  be  Issued.  The  new  proce- 
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dure  has  been  challenged,  out  not  tested 
legaUy.  So,  for  the  present,  a  mere  licensing 
arrangement  has,  through  private  power  lob- 
bying, been  perverted  Into  a  virtual  grant  in 
perpetuity  of  public  property  to  private  cor- 
porations. 

Over  the  past  70  years,  several  public  agen- 
cies also  have  secured  water  and  power  rights 
on  California  rivers  and.  In  1913,  Congress 
tried  to  keep  private  utlUties  from  benefiting 
from  this  granting  of  public  rights. 

That  came  in  the  Raker  Act.  which  pro- 
hibited the  city  of  San  Francisco  from  selling 
private  utUltles  the  power  it  developed  on 
the  Tuolumne  River  from  the  city's  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  whUe  operating  under  a  Fed- 
eral grant. 

But  when  Congress  passed  the  Inderal  Wa- 
ter Power  Act  in  1920.  It  ouckled  under 
severe  pressures  from  utUlty  lobbyists  and 
deserted  the  public  power  principles  of  the 
Raker  Act. 

Under  the  Water  Power  Act,  several  irriga- 
tion districts  and  water  agencies,  as  well  as 
the  SUte  of  California,  are  free  to  sell  public 
power  from  public  projects  on  public  rivers 
to  PG&E  for  resale  to  the  public. 

WATER    ACT 

PG&E  is  making  a  kiUing  off  this  public 
power,  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  the  Raker 
Act  was  designed  to  prevent.  Thus,  PG&E  ex- 
ploits the  public,  not  only  through  its  own 
plants,  built  on  the  public  domain  under  its 
own  FPC  licenses,  but  also  by  capturing  the 
power  generated  by  public  agencies  at  plants 
buUt  on  the  public  domain  under  their  FPc 
licenses  or  federal  grants. 

Historically,  any  time  a  pu'olic  agency  has 
wanted  to  dam  a  California  stream,  PG&E 
has  foUowed  a  consistent  pattern:  Get  the 
power  into  the  PG&E  system,  or  fight  the 
project. 

For  example,  PG&E  and  other  private  util- 
ities fought  the  formation  of  the  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utilities  District  in  1923.  But 
PG&E  and  EBMUD  have  since  worked  out  a 
cozy  relationship. 

Since  EBMUD  completed  Pardee  dam  in 
1928,  PG&E  has  ben  getting  all  EBMUD 
power.  EBMUD  has  never  made  even  a  ges- 
ture toward  getUng  Into  the  power  business, 
even  though  the  Municipal  UtUity  District 
Act  of  1921.  which  permitted  the  creation  of 
EBMUD.  authorized  the  district  to  go  into 
the  power,  water  and  even  the  telephone 
business. 

TWO    EXCEPTIONS 

Over  the  years,  PG&E  has  captiu^  every 
power-generating  irrigation  district  and 
water  agency  in  northern  California,  with  the 
excepUon  of  two — the  Turlock  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict and  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

In  1952,  PG&E  commissioned  an  official 
367-page  company  hUtory,  tiUed  "PG&E  of 
California:  The  Centennial  Story  of  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  1852-1952,"  writ- 
ten by  C.  M.  Coleman.  In  It  is  foimd  this 
pithy  summation  of  PG&E's  attitude  toward 
public  devele^ments  on  the  public  rivers: 
"Although  the  Company  fought  hard  to  pre- 
serve Itself  from  government  competition,  it 
always  willingly  gave  cooperation  to  worthy 
public  water  projects." 

To  PG&E,  a  "worthy  public  water  project" 
Is  one  in  which  the  public  surrenders  Its 
most  lucrative  product,  electrical  energy  to 
PG&E. 

This,  then,  is  the  historic  PG&E  pattern: 

1.  Let  a  public  agency  biUld  the  most  ex- 
pensive parts  of  a  hydroelectric  project — the 
dams  and  canals — which  PG&E  would  other- 
wise have  to  build  and  pay  taxes  on.  then 
contract  with  that  agency  to  deliver  the 
faUing  water  to  the  nearest  PG&E  power 
plant. 

2.  Or,  better  yet,  let  the  public  buUd  hydro 
power  plants  too.  then  get  the  power  into 
the  PG&E  system  at  low.  fixed  annual  rates, 
under  long-term  exclusive  contracts. 

3.  Make    It    clear    to    irrigatlonlsts    and 
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municipalities  that  PG&K  wUl  block  public 
projects  If  the  power  coiitractB  are  not  signed 
with  PG&E. 

4.  All  the  while,  wage  vigorous  publicity 
campaigns  to  convince  the  pubUc  that  public 
water  and  energy  ttam.  public  water  are 
logically  and  ideologically  separable — ^that 
the  public  Impoundment  of  water  on  a 
public  river,  and  its  distribution  through 
pubUc  systems,  is  "a  worthy  public  water 
project."  while  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
evitable byproduct  of  the  release  of  that  pub- 
lic water — public  power — Is  the  expression 
of  an  alien  and  subversive  philosophy. 

5.  Pose  as  an  altruist  and  argue  that 
PG&Ks  piddling  payments  for  this  public 
power  are  helping  irrigatlonlsts  and  munici- 
palities to  pay  for  their  water  projects,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  built. 

6.  Condition  the  public  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that,  if  PG&E  had  exercised  its  self-cele- 
brated individual  initiative"  and  built  these 
projects  for  Its  power  purposes,  water  users 
would  still  be  getting  the  benefits  from  stored 
water  that  they  now  enjoy. 

Today.  10  public  agencies  in  California 
generate  power  for  PG&E.  Seven  of  them  are 
under  exclusive  long-term  contracts  to 
PG&E,  delivering  all  their  electricity  at  low 
fixed  annual  fees  to  the  company.  One  of 
them,  the  State  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, Is  under  contract  to  deliver  50  per 
cent  of  the  power  generated  at  the  9500  mil- 
lion Oroville  Dam  to  PG&E  and  the  rest  to 
Southern  California  Edison  and  San  Diego 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  until  1984.  After  all,  all 
the  power  from.  Oroville  Dam  will  go  to 
PGftE. 

Bic  FKonrs 

From  all  these  pubUc  agencies.  PG&E  gets 
10  per  cent  of  the  electricity  it  sells  to  the 
public.  PG&E  gets  ttUs  power  so  cheap,  and 
marks  it  up  so  high,  that  public  power  ac- 
counts for  25  per  cent  of  the  company's  an- 
nual profits  from  electricity  sales. 

The  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts, the  only  two  in  California  to  do  their 
own  electrical  retailing,  charge  33  per  cent 
less  for  electricity  than  PG&E  does  in  the 
irrigation  districts  the  company  has  cap- 
tured. And  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irriga- 
tion Districts  pay  for  their  projects  without 
any  "help"  from  PG&E.  <rf  course. 

In  reality,  water  at  the  tap  and  water 
power  at  the  wall  plug  are  merely  different 
manifestations  of  the  potential  energy  of  wa- 
ter stored  at  high  elevations.  Yet,  because  of 
PG&E-gencrated  confusion,  citizens  who 
would  become  enraged  to  learn  that  all  the 
water  behind  a  public  dam  had  been  di- 
verted to  a  private  corporation  for  resale  to 
the  public  are  not  at  all  shocked  to  learn  a 
private  company  is  selling  them  their  own 
electricity. 

PG&E  confuses  the  public  at  every  turn. 
When  PG&E  builds  a  dam  on  a  public  river, 
it  is  called  a  "power  dam,"  even  though 
downstream  water  users  may  benefit  from  the 
resulting  year-round  water  supply.  When  Ir- 
rigationists,  or  municipalities,  or  the  state  or 
the  federal  government  build  a  dam,  PG&E 
prc^Miganda  ccmditions  people  to  think  of  it 
as  a  "water  supply,"  though  electricity,  in 
vast  amounts,  may  be  produced  from  it — 
for  PO&E. 

"water"  project 

Today's  muItl-bllllon  dollar  California  Wa- 
ter Project  should  be  called  a  "power  and  wa- 
ter project,"  since  an  immense  amount  of 
electricity  will  result  from  the  state's  im- 
pounding of  Feather  River  water  behind  Oro- 
ville dam. 

But  PG&E  and  the  other  private  utilities 
aren't  openly  fighting  this  project,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  getting  all  the 
electricity  from  the  public  water  project's 
»S00  mllUon  Oroville  tacUltlM  and  selling  it 
back  to  the  public  at  exorbitant  rates.  That 
acoordlns  to  ths  classic  PO*B  line,  makes  it 
a  "water  plan." 
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TlM  stats  Water  Resources  Department  is 
more  than  a  generator  of  power  for  private 
utilities.  It  also  will  buy  power  from  them  to 
help  pump  water  through  the  California 
Aqueduct  that  will  carry  water  from  north 
to  south  in  the  California  Water  Project. 

The  Water  Resource  Department  has  con- 
tracted to  sell  the  power  output  of  Oroville 
Dam — 3  billion  kilowatt  hours  a  year — to  the 
private  utilities  for  a  low  fixed  annual  fee 
of  around  $20  million. 

MORE  ICONET 

The  utilities,  in  turn,  wiU  sell  this  hydro- 
power  to  the  public  during  the  peak  day- 
light and  early  evening  hours — and  get  an 
estimated  $43  million  a  year  In  revenue  too 
for  doing  it. 

Then  to  supply  the  Water  Project  with 
the  power  for  its  pumps,  the  utilities  will 
turn  around  and  deliver  10  billion  kilowatt 
hours  of  their  thermal  power  to  the  state 
during  the  off-peak  hours.  That  will  cost 
the  state  936  million  a  year. 

The  utilities  will  sell  the  pumping  power 
to  the  state  at  cost,  but  they  nonetheless 
will  profit  greatly  from  it.  For  it  will  enable 
them  to  keep  their  power  plants  running 
steadily  and  not  Just  during  the  peak  hours 
of  general  public  demand,  and  thus  avoid 
the  heavy  costs  involved  in  shutting  down 
and  starting  up  steam  generating  plants. 

There's  an  ecological  aspect  to  this,  too. 
Since  the  amount  of  water  to  be  let  out  of 
the  water  project's  Oroville  reservoir  will 
Increase  as  Southern  California's  population 
grows,  more  water  will  pass  through  the 
powerhouses  to  generate  electricity.  And 
since  the  private  utilities  have  contracted 
for  all  of  the  power  from  Oroville  Dam.  the 
more  overcrowded  Southern  California  be- 
comes, the  more  PO&E  and  the  others  will 
profit. 

can't  iose 

Even  if  pcriitlcal  opposition  or  legal  in- 
junction were  to  stop  the  badly  conceived 
and  possibly  illegal  California  Water  Proj- 
ect, the  private  utilities  will  come  out  on 
top. 

Oroville  Dam  already  is  built,  the  con- 
tracts for  power  have  been  signed,  and  the 
utilities  are  getting  Oroville  power. 

Should  the  Project  be  blocked,  or  even 
delayed,  the  state  would  be  relieved  of  part 
of  its  responsibility  to  husband  water  at 
Oroville.  and  would  be  able  to  make  larger 
water  releases  for  power  generation  to  the 
private  utilities. 

If  the  Delta  Peripheral  Canal,  last  link 
between  Oroville  water  and  the  California 
Aqueduct,  is  not  buUt,  political  pressures 
will  develop  to  find  alternative  sources  of 
water  to  send  south. 

There  would  be  a  strong  possibility  that 
water  would  come  from  sea-water  desaliniza- 
tion  plants,  operated  by  the  private  utuitles. 

PG&E  and  other  coastal  utility  companies 
are  moving  fast  to  get  into  that  field  and, 
with  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  are 
now  studying  desallnlzatlon  in  connection 
with  thermal  power  generation,  under  an 
order  from  Gov.  Reagan. 

PG&E  also  has  offered  the  U.S.  Interior 
Department  the  use  of  Its  steam  plants  at 
Moss  Landing  and  Morro  Bay  for  experi- 
ments in  desallnlzatlon  In  connection  with 
power  production. 

nuclxar  plants 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  enormous  heat 
producers,  and  studies  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  show  that  this  heat  can  be 
used  to  convert  sea  water. 

When  President  Johnson  announced  this 
in  1964  and  indicated  that  the  government 
would  enter  that  area,  shock  waves  were  set 
up  In  the  private  power  Industry.  The  indus- 
try's trade  publication.  Electrical  World,  saw 
an  "insidious"  threat.  "The  alternative."  said 
Electrical  World,  "Is  for  electric  utilities  to 
assume  a  responsible  role  in  the  supply  of 
potable  water." 
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In  other  words,  the  private  power  com- 
panies are  planning  to  get  into  the  water 
business.  Thus,  historic  trends  are  demolish- 
ing PO&E's  carefully  contrived  cover  story 
that  water  projects  are  public  business  and 
power  projects  are  private  business.  To  main- 
tain their  monopoly,  PG&E  and  other  private 
power  companies  must  now  get  into  the 
water  business,  too. 

A  furiher  advantage  to  private  power  com- 
panies is  that  seawater  desallnlzatlon  could 
be  done  during  those  off-peak  hours  when 
shutdowns  are  so  expensive. 

The  Implication  for  principled  ecologlst- 
conservationlst  foes  of  the  Water  Project 
is  that  they  may  be  getting  some  covert,  and 
vuiprlnclpled,  support  from  the  giant  utility 
corporations  of  California. 

Because  of  their  strategic  position  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  state  and  their  enormoxis 
political  power,  the  private  utilities  have  been 
able  to  rig  things  so  that,  whatever  the  fate 
of  the  Water  Project,  the  net  result  will  be  a 
public  capital  Investment  for  their  benefit. 

Although  Gov.  Reagan  has  stopped  the 
Upper  Eel  River  Development,  the  study  is 
continuing.  This  project  on  the  north  coast 
rivN  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  Oroville 
power  contract  with  the  private  utilities,  and 
is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

Section  B-8  of  the  contract  provides  that, 
after  1985,  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources can  release,  for  power  generation,  an 
amount  of  water  from  Oroville  Reservoir 
greater  than  that  to  be  released  from  the 
Upper  Eel  River  Development. 

more  watss 

The  Upper  Eel  River  Development  would 
build  a  700-foot-hlgh  dam  at  Dos  Rios,  in  the 
Coast  Range  In  Mendocino  County,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Wllllts.  and  would  create 
a  vast  reservoir  that  would  drown  30-square- 
mlle  Round  Valley  with  its  Indian  reserva- 
tion and  the  town  of  Covelo.  30  miles  up- 
stream. 

The  plan  for  the  Upper  Eel  River  Develop- 
ment Is  to  feed  its  water  into  the  California 
Aqueduct  at  the  Aqueduct's  point  of  origin 
in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  and 
send  It  to  Southern  California. 

This  could  relieve  Oroville  Reservoir  of  Its 
role  as  "key  conservation  unit"  of  water  for 
Southern  California  and  allow  the  state  to 
make  greater  releases  of  water  through  Oro- 
vllle's  powerhouses — not  to  meet  water  de- 
mands in  the  south,  but  to  generate  power 
for  PG&E. 

The  development  also  could  counteract 
conservationist  opposition  to  the  Delta  Pe- 
ripheral Canal.  By  using  water  from  the  Eel 
River  to  supply  Southern  California,  the 
Sacramento  River  can  be  permitted  to  flow 
at  higher  voliune,  flushing  out  the  Delta  and 
preventing  stagnation  In  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  will  mean  maximum  releases  of  water 
through  the  powerhouses  at  Oroville.  for 
maximum  generation  of  power  for  PG&E. 


Politically,  this  would  be  the  alternative 
presented  to  the  public:  "Let  us  build  the 
Upper  Eel  River  Development,  or  the  Delta 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  will  be  destroyed  by 
diminished  flow  of  the  Sacramento  River." 

PG&E  win  have  maneuvered  the  state  of 
California  into  buildlnfe  a  hydropower  fa- 
cility for  PG&E  at  Oroville  whose  generating 
potential  nearty  equals  that  of  all  the  PG&E 
dams  In  California,  plus  a  new  source  of 
public  power  for  PGhkE  at  Dos  RIos,  phis 
an  off-peak  market  for  PG*B's  thermal 
power. 

Alternatively,  If  the  Kel  River  to  not  de- 
veloped, there  will  be  a  brand  new  product 
to  be  sold  by  PQ&E — desallnlaed  seawater 
for  the  California  Aqueduct,  generated  at 
POftE's  nuclear  povrer  plants. 

BTCAM  PLANTS 

The  key  to  the  control  PO&E  and  the 
other    prlTste    utllttles    have    over    public 
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water  power  projects  In  California,  apart 
from  their  ability  to  buy  politicians  and 
dominate  newspapers,  is  their  monopoly  on 
thermal  electric  generating  plants. 

Hydro  power,  which  Is  all  PO&E  permits 
the  public  to  generate  is  variable.  It  fluc- 
tuates dally  and  seasonally,  as  well  as  from 
year  to  year,  depending  on  annual  precipi- 
tation. Therefore,  to  make  It  salable  for 
modern  power  demands,  which  are  com- 
paratively steady.  It  must  be  firmed  by  ther- 
mal power. 

Since  private  companies  have  a  monopoly 
on  steam  plants  in  California,  it  gives  them 
enormous  coercive  powers  over  public  agen- 
cies In  disposing  of  public  power.  The  com- 
panies tell  the  public  In  effect,  "You  will 
sell  your  power  to  us,  and  on  our  terms,  or 
you  won't  sell  it  at  all." 

In  1941,  when  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
first  asked  Congress  for  funds  to  construct 
a  steam  electric  plant  at  Antloch  to  firm 
the  power  from  Shasta  dam,  and  build  trans- 
mission lines  down  the  Sacramento  valley, 
the  result  was  a  parade  of  PG&E  executives, 
lobbyists  and  attorneys  that  has  never 
stopped.  Result:  The  Central  Valleys  Project 
still  has  no  steam  plants,  the  federal  project 
still  is  at  the  mercy  of  PO&E. 

The  California  Water  Project  was  originally 
designed  to  Include  a  stateowned  nuclear 
power  plant,  which  together  with  the  hydro 
power,  would  have  made  the  project  in- 
dependent of  outside  sources  of  power  to 
operate  its  pumps.  The  plant  has  not  yet  been 
authorized,  though  any  observer  of  the  pri- 
vate utlltles  in  action  knows  that  is  intended 
to  mean  forever.  Result :  The  private  utilities 
will  get  $39  million  from  Water  Project  power, 
plus  an  additional  $26  million  payment  for 
power  from  the  Project  itself,  plus  more 
economical  performance  of  their  steam 
plants  and  therefore  greater  profits. 

More  recently.  PG&E  blocked  legislation 
which  would  have  given  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Power  Agency,  an  association  of  11 
small  municipal  power  cities,  authority  to 
jointly  finance  and  construct  a  thermal 
power  plant  to  serve  the"  growing  power 
demands.  The  bill  had  been  passed  by  the 
State  Senate,  21  to  4.  Originally  scheduled 
for  the  Assembly  Local  Government  Com- 
mittee, where  proponents  thought  their  bill 
had  a  chance,  PG&E  lobbyists  got  the  bill 
switched  at  the  last  minute  to  the  heavily 
proprivate  utility  Commerce  and  Public 
Utilities  Committee  by  Assembly  Speaker 
Robert  T.  Monagan  (R-Tracy). 

Observers  on  the  scene  saw  evidence  that 
the  private  power  lobby  had  done  an  advance 
job  on  the  committee  members.  The  lobby- 
ists were  well  represented  in  the  audience. 
Assemblyman  Kent  Stacy  of  Kern  County 
wryly  a&ked  the  bill's  author.  Sen.  f^ed 
Marler  of  Shasta  County,  how  he  felt  about 
changing  the  bill  to  add  a  provision  to  tax  all 
publicly  owned  utilities,  "as  private  utilities 
are."  He  was  referring,  of  coiirse,  to  the 
private  utilities'  pet  project,  the  Bagley  bill 
to  tax  public  power  cities,  AB  908,  recently 
withdrawn  for  the  time  being  by  its  nominal 
author,  William  T.  Bagley. 

The  committee,  made  up  entirely  of  south- 
ern California  conservatives,  and  headed  by 
Robert  Badham  of  Orange  County,  did  not 
give  the  northern  California  cities  a  sin^o 
vote. 

Having  fought  successfully  for  decades  to 
keep  the  United  States  government  and  the 
government  of  California  from  building 
■team  plants  In  the  state,  the  private  utilities 
are  not  about  to  let  11  little  cities  do  it. 

The  cities'  desperate  search  for  new  power 
sources  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Valleys  Project  cannot  supply  additional 
power  to  Its  preferred  customers  (public 
power  cities)  after  1980.  In  1967.  PO&E 
forced  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  into  an 
agreement  that  prevents  the  Bureau  from 
accepting  new  preference  customers  or  any 
new  source  of  supply  without  the  consent 
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of  PO&E  and  limits  the  amount  of  power 
CVP  can  supply  to  its  existing  preference 
customers  to  their  estimated  1980  require- 
ments. 

The  leverage  PO&E  used  to  get  this  lop- 
sided agreement  out  of  CVP  was  Its  monop- 
oly on  steam  plants,  on  which  the  CVP  is 
forced  to  rely  for  firming  and  making  salable 
its  Shasta  bydropower.  The  multi-billion 
dollar  federal  CVP,  and  the  preferred  cus- 
tomers that  are  eligible  to  receive  Its  power, 
are  securely  in  PO&E's  vest  pocket,  barring 
future  lawsuits  for  anti-trust  violations. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  re- 
tained Jurisdiction  to  modify  the  1967  PO&E- 
CVP  agreement,  but  little  hope  lies  in  that 
direction:  The  chairman  of  the  PPC  Is  pro- 
private  utility,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Company  Is  about  to 
be  appointed  head  of  the  FPC  Bureau  of 
Power  (he  will  also  continue  on  the  company 
payroll ) . 

Meanwhile.  PG&E  continues  to  encircle  the 
11  cities.  During  recent  hearings  before  Sen. 
Philip  Hart's  Anti-Tr\ist  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, R.  W.  Cowden,  NCPA  secretary, 
disclosed  that  PG&E  has  (1)  refused  to  wheel 
public  power  to  NCPA  cities,  (2)  grabbed  up 
all  potential  sources  of  non-PG&E  power  that 
the  cities  could  use,  including  public  power 
from  irrigation  districts  and  water  agencies, 
surplus  power  from  the  Sacramento  Mu- 
nicipal Utility  District's  Rancho  Seco  nuclear 
power  plant  under  construction,  also  Union 
Oil's  geothermal  steam  fields,  (3)  refused  to 
Join  with  the  cities  to  construct  power  plants 
(4)  sponsored  the  Bagley  bUl,  (6)  opposed 
legislation  permitting  cities  whose  charters 
are  silent  on  the  matter  to  Issue  revenue 
bonds  for  public  electric  systems,  (6)  had  the 
NCPA  banned  from  membership  in  regional 
utility  councils.  To  this  list  must  now  be 
added  PO&E's  maneuvers  to  block  the  HUD 
loan,  and  the  lobbying  effort  to  block  the 
cities  from  building  their  own  thermal  power 
plants. 

PO&E's  obvious  intention  Is  to  put  the  11 
public  power  cities  out  of  business  and  con- 
solidate Its  historic  theft  of  the  public 
domain. 

Suggestion  to  NCPA:  Move  to  recaptxire 
some  PO&E  licenses  coming  up  for  expiration 
In  the  next  few  years,  under  provisions  of  the 
Water  Power  Act  of  1920. 

And  PO&E  has  even  more  ambitious  plans 
lor  the  future — a  future  of  nuclear  power. 

PO&E  already  has  one  nuclear  power  plant 
at  Humboldt  Bay  near  Eureka,  and  another 
nearlng  completion  at  Diablo  Canyon  near 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Several  more  are  being 
planned.  In  late  September,  PO&E  announced 
it  wUl  purchase  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
worth  of  uranium  fuel  In  1971. 

The  company  will  buy  crude,  un-enrlched 
uranium  fuel  from  mining  companies  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  will  piurlfy  It  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  fissionable  iutmium-23S,  then 
turn  it  back  to  PG&E. 

The  enrichment  process  is  carried  out  at 
three  AEC  plants,  including  those  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  that  are  in 
the  service  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

According  to  the  PPC,  Industrial  TVA  pow- 
er costs  about  half  as  much  as  PO&E  and 
other  private  power.  So  the  cost  to  PO&E 
for  having  Its  uranium  fuel  prepared  by  the 
government  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the 
government's  use  of  cheap  federal  power  from 
TVA. 

If  the  government  had  to  buy  power  from 
a  private  utility  to  enrich  uranium  for 
PO&E  its  power  bills  would  practically  dou- 
ble, and  this  would  be  reflected  substantially 
In  the  cost  of  nuclear  fuel  for  PG&E. 

Thus  PO&E  win  receive  another  indirect 
public  subsidy  in  the  form  of  cheaper  nu- 
clear fuel,  processed  with  cheap  public  TVA 
power  that  PO&E  and  other  private  utilities 
condemn  as  "socialistic"  when  it  is  used  di- 
rectly by  the  public. 
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It  will  be  Just  another  typical  chapter  in 
the  story  of  PO&B,  a  huge  public  parasite 
that  dominates  the  political  life  of  the  ^ate, 
compels  the  public  to  create  vast  public  works 
In  Its  behalf,  usurps  the  public's  lands,  rivers 
and  technology,  buys  off  and  intimidates  the 
press  and  even  picks  the  men  who  "regulate" 
it  on  the  state  Utilities  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

PO&E  doesn't  see  it  that  way,  however.  Its 
official  biographer  writes: 

"PO&E's  position  at  all  times  has  remained 
essentially  the  same — that  of  a  staunch  de- 
fender against  political  invasion  of  a  business 
successfully  created  and  maintained  by  in- 
dividual Initiative  and  developed  according 
to  the  needs  of  growing  state." 

How  PO&E  Gets  $67  Million  of  Public 
Power 

D.  L.  Bell,  PO&E's  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer, recently  put  on  a  poor-mouth  act  for 
the  State  Public  UtUitles  Commission.  PG&E, 
he  maintained,  must  be  granted  $67  million 
more  a  year  in  electrical  revenues  so  that 
it  can  "maintain  its  credit  and  financial 
standing"  with  major  investors. 

The  Guardian  examined  PO&E's  rate  ap- 
plication exhibits  and  discovered  that,  al- 
though Bell  hadn't  said  so,  PO&E  already 
gets  a  public  subsidy  of  $67  mlUlon  worth  of 
public  power. 

The  $67  million — $67.4  milUon  to  be  pre- 
cise— Is  that  part  of  PO&E's  annual  revenue 
which  comes  from  its  sale  of  public  power. 
This  is  power  generated  at  public  facilities 
such  as  dams,  sold  to  PO&E  cheaply  and  then 
transmitted  and  sold  to  the  public  by  the 
giant  utility. 

It  Is  by  far  the  most  profitable  phase  of 
PO&E's   extremely   profitable    operations. 

PO&E's  own  exhibits  show  the  company 
made  an  incredible  after-tax  profit  of  22 
per  cent  in  1969  from  the  power  it  generated 
itself.  However,  its  profits  from  the  public 
power  sales  were  even  greater — a  staggering 
54  per  cent. 

In  dollar  terms,  that  was  a  profit  of  $138,- 
357,000  on  PO&E-generated  power  and  $36,- 
482,000  on  the  public  power  sales. 

That  made  total  profits  of  $175  million — 
a  figure  that  would  rise  by  $40  million  if 
PO&E  is  granted  its  plea  for  $67  mUlion  more 
in  revenue. 

None  of  this  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
public  agencies  which  have  created  huge 
tax-free  capital  investment  and  profit  wind- 
falls for  PO&E.  Their  fees  are  fixed  under 
long-term  contracts. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  Apr. 

17.  1970J 

PG&E    Keeps    Public    Power    Out    of    UC- 

Berkelet 

(By  Peter  L.  Petrakis) 

While  the  University  of  California  imposes 
tuition  on  students  as  a  revenue -producing 
device.  It  refuses  to  move  effectively  against 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  save  some 
$500,000  a  year  in  power  costs. 

This  unpubllclzed  issue  is  complicated,  but 
it  boils  down  to  this :  the  University  for  years 
has  sought  to  reduce  its  $2  to  $3  million  elec- 
tricity costs,  but  PG&E  refuses  to  wheel  cheap 
power  on  its  transmission  lines  to  the  Berke- 
ley campus.  Thus,  Cal  has  no  choice  but  to 
buy  PO&E's  expensive  private  power. 

The  background:  In  1962,  the  Regents 
commissioned  R.  W.  Beck  &  Co.,  a  highly  re- 
spected engineering  firm,  to  determine  how 
University's  mounting  electricity  costs  could 
be  reduced. 

Beck's  survey  recommended  that  the  Berk- 
eley campus  switch  from  PO&E  to  the  pub- 
lic power  available  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  which  transmits  power  over  Its  con- 
ductors down  the  Central  Valley  from  its 
generators  at  Shasta  Dam.  The  anticipated 
savings  for  Cal:  $5  million  over  a  10  year 
period. 
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As  m  public  or  "preference"  agency,  the 
UnlTorslty  would  b«  entitled  under  Reclama- 
tion liftw  to  first  call  on  Shasta's  power  out- 
put. Beck's  report  noted.  It  urged  tb*  Unl- 
veistty  to  ^ply  immediately  to  Interior  for 
a  consignment  at  Shasta  power. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  UdaU  promptly 
allocated  66  ntegawatts  cf  power,  but  a  serious 
obstacle  remained:  PO&E  and  Its  success  for 
decades  in  keeping  all  federal  tranamlaslon 
circuits  out  of  the  Bay  Are*  and  ther^y  se- 
verely throttling  the  growth  of  public  power. 
(See  previous  Oiiardlans  on  PO&E's  Illegal 
private  power  monopoly  in  San  Frandsoo), 
by  federal  law  a  "pubUc  power  city.") 

PO&B'B  early  assurances  took  the  line,  as 
one  official  put  it.  "we'll  be  glad  to  wheel  your 
power  over  our  cables."  later,  when  PG&E 
deTek^>ed  coeier  relations  with  Interior,  a 
sweetheart  contract  siirfaced  which  prohibits 
d^very  by  PQ&B  of  USBB  power  to  a  prefer- 
ence customer  situated  within  any  miinici- 
pallty  in  which  PO&E  enjoys  exclusive  dis- 
tribution rights. 

•mis  "contract"  has  never  been  tested  in 
court,  but  it  clearly  violates  the  Sherman 
Act  and  congressional  intent  in  distributing 
public  power.  As  Interior  Secretary  put  It  on 
Jan.  3,  1945,  in  Power  Policy  Memorandum 
#123327-1. 

"Transmission  outlets  to  existing  and 
potential  wholesale  markets  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  deliver  power  to  every  preferred  cus- 
tomer within  the  region  upon  fair  and  rea- 
sonable terms.  .  .  .  They  must  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  government  unless  private- 
ly owned  facilities  should  be  made  available 
upon  terms  which  assure  full  accomplish- 
ment of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  congres- 
sional power  policy  and  which  do  not  reward 
the  private  company  simply  because  of  its 
strategic  location  or  monopolistic  position." 

More:  "No  contracts  shall  be  made  that 
operate  to  foreclose  public  agencies  and  co- 
operatives from  obtaining  power  from  the 
Government  project." 

Clark  Kerr,  then  UC  president,  twice  wrote 
PO&E's  president  and  Implored  htm  to  wheel 
USBR  |x>wer  to  Berkeley  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  CVP  conductors  at  Tracy.  PG&E 
rejected  both  requests. 

How  could  PG&E  arrogantly  refuse  to  wheel 
public  power?  How  could  the  USBR  con- 
tradict public  policy  and  sign  a  contract  with 
PG&E  permitting  the  private  utility  to  refuse 
to  wheel  public  power  to  a  preference  cus- 
tomer? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  PG&E,  and 
the  politically  muscled  private  utility  lobby 
in  Washington,  has  for  four  decades  lobbied 
Congress  into  refusing  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  to  build  thermal  generating  plants  to 
firm  up  its  hydroelectric  power,  which  is 
variable,  and  make  it  marketable. 

Thus,  the  Bureau's  Central  Valley  Project 
is  totally  dependent  upon  PO&E  to  firm  up 
USBR  hydro  power  (unlike  TVA's  fully  In- 
tegrated steam/hydro  system) .  The  market- 
ability of  USBR  power  Is  left  to  the  mercy 
of  PO&E. 

"This  situation  is  believed  to  He  at  the  root 
of  PO&E's  Intransigence  and  the  USBR's 
impotence,"  reported  Elmo  R.  Morgan.  UC 
vice-president  for  physical  planning  and  con- 
struction. In  a  March  11  report  memorandum. 

(Note:  PO&E's  intransigence  to  wheel  pub- 
lic power  to  UC  stands  In  stark  contrast  to  its 
willingness  to  surrender  big  industrial  cus- 
tomers to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  to  keep 
San  Francisco's  public  power  from  reach- 
ing city  customers  over  a  public  distribution 
system.  See  Feb.  28  Guardian.) 

In  1965,  instead  of  chaUenglng  the  PO&E/ 
USBR  contract  in  court,  the  University  seri- 
ously considered  a  notably  tortured  proposal 
to  de -annex  the  can^ius  from  the  City  of 
Berkeley,  remove  it  from  PO&E's  designated 
trade  territory,  meet  the  terms  of  the  highly 
questionable  contract  and  compel  PO&E  to 
wheel  federal  power.  The  proposal  was  aban- 
doned as  too  complicated. 


More  Important:  the  USBR  advised  the 
University  that,  even  if  the  campus  were  de- 
annexed,  U8B9  would  sUn  consider  its  d»- 
llvwy  of  federsl  power  subject  to  dlacretion- 
■ry  control  by  POAX. 

By  1966.  Gov.  Brown  was  out,  Obv.  Reagan 
In  and  tuition  clouds  loomed  darkly  on  the 
horizon.  Enter  the  Berkeley  faculty  local  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

In  an  April  23,  1968  letter  to  Reagan,  the 
AFT  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  impose  tuition  without  cutting 
costs  in  plant  operation,  such  as  power  costs. 
Three  months  later,  a  reply  came  from  Rea- 
gan's then  director  of  finance,  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  who  expressed  skepticism  about 
the  substantial  power  savings.  But  he  prom- 
ised to  investigate. 

Russell  Thompson,  senior  construction 
analyst  In  the  Department  of  Finance,  wrote 
a  detailed  letter  on  Aug.  19  and  agreed  with 
the  union  that  ". . .  substantial  savings  could 
be  realized  by  obtaining  federal  power  to  the 
Berkeley  campus  .  .  ."  However,  he  cited 
PO&E's  reftisal  to  wheel  the  power  as  the  ma- 
jor obstacle. 

Thompson  also  noted  that  the  regents 
earlier  had  balked  at  laying  out  an  estimated 
$5  million  for  the  university's  own  trans- 
mission itae  to  Tracy — because,  he  pointed 
out,  the  USBR  could  not  guarantee  a  firm 
source  of  power  for  many  years. 

The  APT  replied  to  Thompson  with  two 
suggestions:  (1)  that  Reagan  himself  write 
PO&E  and  ask  once  more  that  It  wheel  the 
power  and,  if  this  falls.  (2)  that  the  state 
initiate  a  court  test  to  require  PO&E  to 
transfer  the  power  in  accordance  with  the 
Ickes  order. 

As  a  research  aid  to  Reagan's  legal  coun- 
sel, the  AFT  enclosed  citations  to  both  the 
Sherman  Act  and  a  chronology  of  60  years  of 
Reclamation  and  other  congressional  acts 
establishing  the  basis  for  federal  power 
policy. 

In  its  final  communication,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Finance  told  the  union  that  (1) 
would  have  to  come  from  Reagan  (it  never 
has)  and  (2)  from  the  university  (it  never 
has  either) . 

The  key  Is  that  the  Regents  and  the  Uni- 
versity administration  have  never  wanted  to 
take  on  fortress  PG&E  In  a  lawsuit. 

Morgan's  report  came  in  response  to  Re- 
gent Fred  Dutton's  request,  at  a  Feb.  20, 1970 
meeting  of  the  Regents'  Finance  Committee, 
for  the  UC  administration  to  reinvestigate 
the  reduction  of  campus  utility  costs. 

Morgan  skated  over  the  possibility  of  liti- 
gation in  coming  up  with  two  courses  of 
action:  (1)  to  file  again  for  CVP  from  the 
Bureau  (which  he  quickly  discounted  as 
unlikely  in  view  of  the  "historical  back- 
ground") and  (2)  to  ask  the  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to  grant  the  university 
a  special  rate  (which  might  produce  some 
discount,  but  certainly  far  from  the  50  per 
cent  savings  of  public  power.) 

I  called  Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  the  Re- 
gents' general  counsel  and  a  former  judge, 
on  March  20  and  asked  him  why  the  uni- 
versity hadn't  taken  PG&E  to  court  In  hopes 
of  saving  $500,000  a  year  in  power  costs.  His 
office  was  "consulted,  biit  we  didn't  get  into 
the  act"  at  the  time  Kerr  was  begging  PO&E 
to  wheel  CVP  power,  he  said. 

I  read  Ickes"  power  policy  to  him,  as  the 
basis  for  possible  UC  litigation  as  a  prefer- 
ence public  power  customer.  He  acted  as  If 
he  were  hearing  it  for  the  first  time. 

"That's  good  news,"  he  said.  "Morgan  would 
be  very  Interested  to  hear  about  that."  He 
transferred  me  to  Morgan's  extension. 

I  called  Morgan,  but  he  dldnt  express  much 
Interest.  He  finally  suggested  I  send  him  the 
Ickes'  quotes  and  the  60-year  chronology  so 
he  could  review  them.  The  Ickes'  quotes 
and  the  60-year  chronology  came  from  the 
AFT,  but  the  AFT  I  learned  had  originally 
gotten  them  two  years  ago  from  Morgan's 
office. 


Restricts  Pubuc  Powks  in  Northern 

Caufouoa 

(By  TUBn  Patrick) 

Washington. — ^The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.  has  demonstrated  Its  Influence  with  the 
Nixon  administration  by  delaying  tor  nine 
months,  then  idling,  a  federal  loan  to  help 
11  Northern  California  public  power  cities 
develop  their  own  public  power  supply 
sources.  PO&E's  major  victory  went  unre- 
ported in  the  local  press. 

PO&E's  Influence  has  been  exceeded  only 
by  Its  audacity. 

Hal  Conner,  the  private  utility's  compe- 
tent Washington  lobbyist,  says  PG&E  has 
made  a  survey  of  its  own  and  concluded  It 
would  be  more  economical  for  the  cities  to 
satisfy  their  additional  power  needs  by  pur- 
chasing directly  from  PO&E. 

The  loan  in  question  Is  exceedingly  small 
by  federal  standards,  but  the  principle  at 
stake  is  large. 

All  11  cities  have  munlclpally-owned  pow- 
er systems.  They  expect  significant  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  next  two  decades  and  will 
need  more  power.  Anticipating  that  they  will 
become  Increasingly  more  dependent  upon 
PG&E  unless  they  develop  a  power  generating 
source  of  their  own.  the  cities  banded  to- 
gether as  the  Northern  California  Power 
Agency  and  last  July  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  for  a  $125,000  loan  to  conduct  a  feas- 
ibility study  on  possible  supply  sources. 

Perhaps  naively,  the  cities  anticipated  llt« 
tie  difficulty  at  the  time. 

Santa  Clara  City  Mgr.  Don  Von  Raesfeld 
says  PG&E  opposition  was  "a  little  bit  sur- 
prising" because  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion's major  power  companies  had,  during 
the  Johnson  Administration,  pledged  cooper- 
ation in  helping  municipal  companies  solve 
their  long-range  power  supply  problems. 

But  it's  a  whole  new  ball  game  now,  as 
some  Nixon  staffers  say. 

PO&E  "cooperation"  on  the  municipal  ap- 
plication turned  out  to  be  total — and  highly 
effective — opposition.  Lobbying  through  their 
trade  association,  the  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies.  PG&E  persuaded  HUD  to 
delay  the  grant  Indefinitely.  HUD's  decision 
came  on  March  25. 

At  one  point.  HUD  officials  went  so  far  as 
to  tell  reporters  here  that  they  had  "no  rec- 
ord" of  the  application  and  didn't  know 
what  had  become  of  it. 

PG&E  knew,  however.  A  week  after  the  "no 
record"  statement  was  made,  utility  lobbyists 
huddled  with  Asst.  Secretary  Samuel  C.  Jack- 
son and,  reportedly.  Secretary  George  Rom- 
ney  himself  to  express  vigorously  their  <^po- 
sition  to  the  loan. 

The  reasons  given  for  that  opposition  vary 
somewhat,  depending  on  the  lobbyist  who's 
doing  the  talking.  Conner  insists  opposition 
to  the  loan  comes  from  non-California  pri- 
vate utilities  who  are  concerned  the  loan 
might  set  a  "precedent"  for  similar  applica- 
tions by  municipally  owned  companies  else- 
where. 

Other  association  members  maintain  the 
entire  impetus  for  opposition  arises  from 
PG&E,  a  point  buttressed  by  the  estimates  of 
Herbert  C.  Westfall,  a  Seattle  engineer  hired 
by  the  11  California  cities,  that  they  could 
save  $17.5  million  a  year  In  lower  electric  bills 
by  developing  their  own  power  generating 
facilities. 

If  Westfall  Is  anywhere  near  correct,  the 
potential  savings  for  larger  cities  would  be 
staggering.  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  and  Ala- 
meda are  the  largest  cities  in  the  Northern 
California  Power  Agency  and  most  of  the 
other  cities — RosevlUe,  Redding.  Ukiah. 
Heraldsburg.  Grldley,  Biggs,  Lodl  and  Lom- 
poc — are  very  small  cities  indeed. 

(San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the  U.S. 
required  by  federal  law  to  have  public  power, 
but  it  has  allowed  PO&E  to  establish  an  U« 
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legal  private  power  monopoly  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus,  the  city  cant  sell  its  own  citi- 
zens the  power  it  produces  from  its  Hetcli 
Hetchy  power  generating  facilities.  However, 
San  Francisco  is  now  seeking  to  sell  some  of 
its  excess  power  to  the  11  public  power 
cities.) 

At  any  rate,  the  cities  struck  back,  but 
belatedly.  They  enlisted  the  aid  of  Rep. 
Charles  Gubser,  whose  district  includes  Palo 
Alto  and  who  is  a  moderately  conservative 
Republican  from  Gilroy  who  has  never  been 
accused  of  advocating  Socialism. 

"I  don't  see  why  established  cities  that 
have  their  own  power  plants  should  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  find  ways  of  Improving 
service  to  their  customers,"  Gubser  said. 
■"This  isn't  a  public  power  vs.  private  power 
issue  because  it  isn't  going  to  change  the 
service  areas  in  any  way." 

Despite  this  reconcilation  of  opposition 
and  ideology,  it  was  precisely  the  private 
power  vs.  public  power  argument  that  utility 
company  lobbyists  supposedly  made  with 
Rep.  Charles  R.  Jonas,  (R-North  Carolina) 
ranking  Republican  on  the  HUD  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  in  applying  press\u« 
on  the  agency  to  deny  tlie  loan. 

By  coincidence.  North  Carolina  is  one 
state  where  municipally  owned  companies 
abound  and  where  the  loan  was  regarded  as 
setting  a  "precedent." 

Representatives  of  the  cities  were  prepared 
to  counter  this  move  by  asking  Rep.  Joe 
Evlns  (D-Tenn.),  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  a  staunch  public  power  advocate, 
to  support  tlie  loan  application. 

Evins  was  the  last  hope  against  HUD  offi- 
cials deciding  to  go  all  the  way  with  PG&E 
and  deny  the  loan.  Six  Northern  California 
congressmen  supported  the  cities'  applica- 
tion, but  Gubser  is  the  only  Republican 
among  them  and  the  Nixon  administration 
has  shown  a  consistent  disinclination  to 
listen  to  Democrats — unless  they  possess  Im- 
portant chairmanships. 

PG&E's  victory  is  nationally  significant. 
American  cities  that  want  federal  assistance 
to  improve  their  power  service  have  in  effect 
been  told  to  look  elsewhere  than  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Eleven    North    California    Public    Power 
Cities  Defy  PG&E 
(By  Tiffin  Patrick) 

Washington. — Eleven  California  cities  have 
defied  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  re- 
newed their  application  for  an  independent 
power  supply  study  that  was  blocked  by 
PG&E  lobbying  earlier  this  year.  (See  April 
17  Gviardian.) 

Tlie  cities,  all  of  them  small  Northern  Cali- 
fornia mtmiclpalities  that  now  ftimish 
cheap,  city-owned  electricity,  are  looking  for 
alternative  power  sources  to  meet  an  antici- 
pated doubling  of  demand  by  1985. 

PG&E  lobbyists  here,  who  candidly  con- 
cede they  would  prefer  the  cities  to  purchase 
additional  power  from  PG&E,  last  March 
successfully  opposed  a  $125,000  loan  for  the 
study  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD). 

Lobbying  through  electric  company  trade 
associations.  PG&E  contended  that  the  study 
would  set  "a  dangerous  precedent"  for  fed- 
eral assistance  to  municipal  power  systems. 
Despite  support  for  the  grant  from  several 
Northern  California  congressman,  HUD  un- 
ceremoniously rejected  the  application. 

Now,  the  cities  have  reapplied  in  a  letter 
that  eschews  the  legalese  HUD  is  fond  of  and 
pinpoints  the  reason  for  the  denial. 

"We  do  not  feel  that  it  was  the  Intention 
of  your  department  to  be  unduly  Influenced 
by  'political  pressures'  in  making  a  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  or  not  a  loan  applica- 
tion, obviously  in  the  public  interest,  should 
be  approved  or  denied,"  R.  W.  Cowden  wrote 
HUD  Asst.  Secretary  Samuel  C.  Jackson. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cowden  is  city  manager  of  Redding  and 
secretary  of  the  Northern  California  Power 
Agency,  an  organization  formed  by  the  11 
cities  to  make  the  application.  The  cities, 
which  presently  serve  some  340,000  custom- 
ers with  electric  power,  include  Alameda, 
Biggs,  Oridley.  Healdsburg.  Lodl,  Lompoc, 
Palo  Alto,  Redding,  RoseviUe,  Santa  Clara 
and  Uklab. 

How  PG&E  Robs  S.F.  or  Cheap  Power 

(By  J.  B.  Neilands) 
A  few  months  before  be  died  last  year, 
Franck  Havenner  sat  up  in  his  bed  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  in  San  Francisco  and  told  me  of 
how  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  swindled 
San  Francisco  out  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  cheiq)  hydroelectric  power. 

The  story  was  incredible:  PG&E  and  Its 
political  allies  had  defeated  eight  successive 
bond  issues  to  establish  a  mumclpal  electric 
system  in  San  Francisco  and  grant  city  resi- 
dents and  businesses  the  benefit  of  low  cost 
power  produced  by  the  city's  Hetch  Hetchy 
water  system  In  the  Sierras. 

The  results:  San  Francisco  has  paid 
through  the  nose  to  PG&E  for  its  power  and 
the  city  loses  about  $30  million  a  year  in 
profits  it  would  get  from  a  public  system. 
Havenner,  longtime  SF  supervisor  and  la- 
ter a  U.S.  representative,  said:  "In  the  be- 
ginning, we  had  the  support  of  some  news- 
papers, but  in  the  end  the  PG&E  was  able 
to  buy  them  all  out  with  their  newsp£^)er 
ads." 

The  PG&E/new^aper/political  combina- 
tion got  stronger  with  each  t>oud  issue.  To- 
day, you  never  hear  about  the  city's  sacred 
pledges  to  build  a  public  power  system. 

How  could  this  happen?  How  could  Sacra- 
mento, Los  Angeles,  Palo  Alto  and  a  dozen 
other  California  cities  get  their  own  lucra- 
tive electric  distribution  systems  when  SF 
couldn't  even  get  one  when  it  had  its  own 
power?  More:  How  could  this  happen  when 
it  is  a  specific  condition  of  federal  law  for 
San  Francisco,  unlike  any  other  American 
city,  to  build  Its  own  municipal  electric  dis- 
tribution system? 

Abe  Ruef 's  graft  in  1906  was  peanuts,  bird- 
seed, compared  to  this. 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury when  San  Francisco  desperately  needed 
an  adequate  water  supply.  Fifteen  alternate 
sites  were  crossed  off  before  Mayor  Phelan 
filed  for  water  rights  on  the  Tuolumne  River 
with  money  from  his  own  pocket. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  site  lay  in- 
side Yosemlte  National  Park  and  the  pro- 
posed dam  would  flood  exquisite  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley. 

Conservationists  were  furious  and  John 
Mulr  raged:  "Dam  Hetch  Hetchy  I  As  well 
dam  for  water  tanks  the  people's  cathedrals 
and  churches;  for  no  holier  temple  has  ever 
been  consecrated  to  the  heart  of  man."  Un- 
derstandably, Congress  was  reluctant  to 
grant  the  brutal  intrusion  into  Yosemlte. 

The  Impasse  was  resolved  by  Rep.  John 
Edward  Raker,  from  the  state's  second 
(Mountain)  district.  He  proposed  to  let  San 
Francisco  take  the  water  from  Yosemlte,  but 
in  the  process  generate  and  distribute  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power. 

It  was  the  only  federal  grant  of  its  kind 
ever  made  by  Congress  and  It  is  certain,  as 
Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  later  empha- 
sized, that  it  would  never  have  been  made 
without  crucial  conditions:  that  both  water 
and  power  go  directly  to  consumers,  and 
that  -lo  orofits  whatsoever  from  this  unprec- 
edented public  grant  go  to  private  utilities. 
The  act's  language  was  explicit  (see  chro- 
nology, 1912)  and  there  was  no  doubt 
among  supporters  or  opponents,  about  the 
public  power  intent  of  Congress.  Thus  on 
the  floor  debate : 

"Mr.  Sumners:   Is  It  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  have  San  Francisco  supply  electric 
power  and  water  to  Its  own  people? 
"Mr.  Raker :  Yes. 
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"Mr.  Sunmn's:  Or  to  suK)ly  these  corpora- 
tions, which  will  in  turn  supply  the  people? 

"Mr.  Raker:  Under  this  bill,  it  l£  to  supply 
Its  own  Inhabitants  first  .  .  ." 

Mulr  and  other  militant  conservationists 
were  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  Raker  Act 
and  the  loss  of  Hetch  Hetchy,  but  other  con- 
servationists, like  Sen.  George  Norris  of 
Nebraska,  considered  It  a  reasonable  c<Mn- 
promlse. 

The  Raker  Act  was  the  Magna  Carta  for 
cheap  public  power.  It  was  thought  to  be 
tightly  drawn  in  the  public  Interest  and 
virtually  Impervious  to  subversion  by  private 
power  trusts.  Its  basic  Intent  was  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  power  distribution  system 
in  San  Francisco,  but  it  also  allowed  the  sale 
of  power  to  public  agencies  and  recognized 
the  prior  claims  of  the  nearby  Turlock  and 
Modesto  Irrigation  Districts. 

However,  the  Act  stipulated.  In  strict 
terms  especially  Irritating  to  the  private 
power  lobby,  that  any  attempt  to  transfer 
the  water  or  power  to  a  "person,  corporation 
or  association"  for  resale  could  result  In 
revocation  of  the  federal  grant. 

water,  not  power 

In  developing  water,  San  Francisco  has  ob- 
served reasonable  compliance  with  the  Raker 
Act  on  the  record.  It  has  had  little  trouble 
passing  expensive  water  bond  issues  to  con- 
struct the  enormous  Hetch  Hetchy  system 
of  pipes  and  tunnels  that  delivers  the  water 
across  the  Central  Valley,  under  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  into  the  Peninsula's  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir."  There's  been  no  reluc- 
tance to  "go  into  the  water  business"  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  developing  power,  however  San  Fran- 
cisco has  gone  up  against  fortress  PG&E  and 
has  failed  miserably  in  complying  with  the 
Raker  Act.  Ickes  was  here  on  Oct.  24,  1934, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  first  flow  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  to  reach  Crystal  Springs.  He 
mused  In  his  diary : 

"San  Francisco  also  develops  power  from 
this  water.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  private  utili- 
ties have  such  a  grip  on  San  Francisco  that 
it  cannot  actually  sell  its  own  power  to  users 
in  San  Francisco.  I  held  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  .  .  .  the  newspapers  and  most 
of  the  politicians  have  seen  to  it,  by  prop- 
aganda and  other  devious  methods,  that  a 
method  of  complying  v/lth  the  Act  has  been 
defeated." 

Norris  lamented  in  his  biography  that,  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Raker  Act,  he  had  "under- 
estimated the  'resourcefulness'  of  PG&E. 

"When  I  spoke  so  hopefully  and  so  confi- 
dently (not  only  I  but  many  others)  it  was 
incredible  that  a  great  utility  could  control 
the  policies  of  city  government  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ...  to  defeat  the  original  spirit  and 
purpose  of  Hetch  Hetchy.  But  it  has  done  all 
this." 

PG&E  moved  in  early  and  has  prevented 
the  full  public  development  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  to  this  day.  Hetch  Hetchy's  first  small 
hydroelectric  generator.  Early  Intake  Power- 
house, went  on  the  line  In  1918.  It  was  Imme- 
diately connected  to  the  Sierra  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Power  Co.  (later  merged  Into  PO&E). 
Interior  declared  the  accord  Illegal  on  June 
8,  1923,  but  nothing  was  pressed  since  only  a 
small  amount  of  power  was  Involved. 

With  the  completion  of  Moccasin  Power- 
house in  1925,  a  substantial  block  of  hydro- 
electric power  became  available;  to  bring  the 
energy  to  San  Francisco  as  required  by  the 
Raker  Act,  the  city  began  laying  a  steel  tower 
transmission  circuit  in  the  direction  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  strting  all  the  way  to  Newark,  some 
99  miles,  but  was  stopped  abruptly  at  Newark 
on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Here, 
conveniently,  PG&E  had  a  substation  and 
here,  conveniently  and  in  obvious  anticipa- 
tion of  a  new  energy  load,  PG&E  had  Just 
laid  a  trans-Bay,  high  voltage  cable  to  span 
the  remaining  35  miles  to  San  Francisco. 

Although  the  city  had  purchased  enough 
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copper  wire  to  complete  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
line,  word  suddenly  rocketed  from  city  hall 
that  further  construction  fvmds  were  ex- 
hausted. San  Francisco's  two  power  com- 
panies. Great  Western  and  PG&E,  refused  to 
sell  their  systems  to  the  city,  and  the  board, 
Instead  of  using  eminent  domain  to  acqtiire 
them,  approved  a  contract  on  July  1,  1925,  to 
band  over  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  PG&E  at 
Newark.  The  copper  wire  was  stored  quietly 
in  a  SF  warehouse  and  10  years  later  sold 
for  scrap. 

"The  disgraceful  history  of  the  handling 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  should  place  a  new 
ugly  verb  In  the  lexicon  of  political  chica- 
nery. 'To  Hetch  Hetchy'  means  'to  confuse 
and  confound  the  public  by  adroit  acts  and 
deceptive  words  in  order  to  turn  to  private 
corporate  profit  a  trust  set  up  for  the  people'. 

"I  need  not  repeat  the  scandalous  story 
that  has  given  birth  to  this  new  verb,  but  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  last  chapter  of  it 
has  not  been  written.  The  pledge  that  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  with  full  knowledge, 
made  to  their  government  hats  not  yet  been 
redeemed".  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes 
to  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  1944. 

THE    BIO    SELLOUT 

It  was  a  sellout  worthy  of  chronicling  by 
Lincoln  Steffens  and  Frank  Norris.  The  city 
produces  the  power,  but  PG&E  grabs  it  for 
wholesale,  then  wheels  it  Into  the  city  at  ex- 
horbltant  retail  rates.  As  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  then  observed: 

"It  is  a  wrongful  and  shameful  {K>licy  for 
a  grant  of  water  and  power  privilege  in  the 
Yosemlte  National  Park  Area  to  be  developed 
at  the  expenditure  of  $50  million  by  the  tax- 
payers of  San  Francisco,  only  to  have  its 
greatest  financial  and  economic  asset,  the 
hydroelectric  power,  diverted  to  private  cor- 
poration hands  at  the  instant  of  completion; 
to  the  great  benefit  of  said  private  corpora- 
tion and  at  an  annual  deficit  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

In  the  1925  city  election,  every  Incumbent 
supervisor  was  defeated  who  voted  for  the 
1925  contract  and  presided  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  PG&E's  toUgate  at  Newark.  The 
people  wanted  public  power  and  the  new 
board  determined  the  city  should  bond  itself 
In  whatever  amoimt  necessary  to  buy  out 
PG&E  and  get  It. 

The  first  $2  million  bond  issue  in  1925  fell 
before  a  powerful  PG&E  onslaught,  but  It 
still  got  52,216  for,  50,727  against  (two-thirds 
needed  for  passage) .  In  all  from  1925  to  1941, 
PG&E's  enormous  political  influence  defeated 
eight  bond  propositions  to  buy  all  or  part  of 
PO&E  distribution  proi>erties. 

To  defeat  the  bonds,  Havenner  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  1942,  that  PO&E  had 
spent  at  least  9200.000  in  the  previous  10 
years;  Ickes  broke  the  amount  down  further: 
$11,876  in  1935;  $25,330  in  1937;  $59,755  in 
1939  and  much,  much  more  in  1941.  It  now 
spends  hundreds  of  thousands  each  year  in 
political  and  charitable  donations. 

PO&E's  strategy,  Ickes  testified,  was  to 
"spread  throughout  the  city  the  word  that 
the  Raker  Act  could  be  easily  amended"  and 
to  confuse  the  issue  by  saying  the  city  "had 
been  discriminated  against"  by  the  act  (see 
Ickes  box). 

PG&E  laid  it  on  thick  in  an  expensive  series 
of  seven  ads  in  the  daily  press;  the  press  re- 
sponded by  repeating  and  embellishing  the 
PO&E  line.  The  Chronicle,  for  example,  ran 
nasty  cartoons  and  editorial  comments  Im- 
plying this  was  all  a  city  hall  power  grab: 
"If  the  city  hall  were  not  so  busy  trying  to 
aggrandize  itself  by  clutching  more  business 
to  muddle  with  .  .  ." 

PGAE'S  VOICE 

(PO&E  maintained  close  connections  with 
most  newspaper  managements,  but  Chronl- 
cle/PG&E  connections  have  for  decades  been 
Intimate  through  family  relationships,  nota- 
bly the  Tobln  and  de  Young  dynasties. 
Joseph  O.  Tobln,  who  became  a  Chronicle 
owner  by  marrying  Mike  de  Young's  daugh- 
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ter,  Constance,  Is  a  nephew  of  Joseph  S.  To- 
bln, a  onetime  PO&E  director.  The  Toblns 
live  in  Hillsborough  and  have  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hlbernia  Bank.  Mike  de 
Young  and  his  brother  founded  the  Chroni- 
cle.) 

(Recently  a  Chronicle  story  described 
PG&E  president  Robert  Oerdes  as  "exceed- 
ingly dignified"  in  the  utility's  whopping  rate 
hike  case  before  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. His  opponent,  the  distinguished 
former  PUC  commissioner,  WlUllam  Bennett, 
was  described  as  "something"  of  a  repre- 
sentative for  consumers.) 

His  patiences  exhausted,  Ickes  meanwhile 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  to  throw  out  the 
PO&E's  phony  1927  contract.  The  case  ulti- 
mately went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  ruled,  on  April  22,  1940,  that  San 
Francisco  had  been  Illegally  disposing  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  to  PG&E  for  the  past  15  years. 

More:  that  the  act  required  a  "publicly 
owned  and  operated  power  system"  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  difficult,  almost  Impossible  I  found, 
to  determine  how  long  this  illegal  sale  con- 
tinued, how  much  city  users  were  over- 
charged and  what  is  the  city's  cvirrent  legal 
status.  It  appears  to  me,  after  months  of 
research,  that  the  ciy  is  still  under  a  federal 
court  Injunction. 

A  significant  sidelight  Is  then  Rep.  Clair 
Engle's  investigation  In  1955  into  another 
diversion  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  PO&E. 
Engle's  biting  cross  examination  of  public 
officials  and  his  ability  to  disentangle  com- 
plicated issues  proved  conclusively  that  San 
Francisco  was  allowing  irrigation  districts  to 
serve  as  a  conduit  to  transfer  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  to  PO&E. 

Engle  quoted  figures  complied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  showing  that  24.7 
per  cent  of  the  power  purchased  by  Modesto 
and  Turlock  "is  currently  and  for  a  period 
from  1946  to  1963"  was  sold  to  PO&E.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  this  total  was  Hetch  Hetchy 
power,  the  FPC  said. 

Engle  asked  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  research  this 
point.  It  advised  him  on  May  22,  1956,  that 
SF  had  sold  dump  power  to  PO&E  since  1945 
and  by  letter  sigreement  had  extended  the  ar- 
rangement Into  1962.  It  also  said  that  SF  had 
been  selling  power  to  Modesto  and  Turlock, 
which  at  the  same  time  were  furnishing  to 
PO&E  about  the  same  amount  they  were 
buying  from  the  city.  M  and  T  have  plenty 
of  power  through  their  own  generating  plants 
at  Don  Pedro  and  La  Orange. 

To  determine  if  this  unlawful  transfer  of 
power  continues,  the  following  data  is  re- 
quired: (1)  hourly  production  by  district 
generating  plants;  (2)  simultaneous  receipt 
by  the  districts  from  Hetch  Hetchey;  (3) 
simultaneous  delivery  from  the  districts  to 
PG&E.  The  Interior  Department  has  refused 
my  repeated  requests  for  this  public  Infor- 
mation. 

We  are  left  with  a  significant  remark  in 
the  Modesto  District's  1967-68  annual  re- 
port: "These  once  bitter  enemies,  the  irriga- 
tion districts  and  San  Francisco,  work  In 
close  harmony  toward  the  full  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  water  and  power  resources 
of  the  Tuolumne  River  watershed." 

And,  I  might  ask,  in  supplying  power  to 
PO&E  in  violation  of  the  Raker  Act?  Because 
of  the  power,  the  money  and  the  chicanery 
Involved,  only  something  on  the  order  of  a 
congressional  investigation  will  turn  up  the 
facts. 

As  a  result  of  PO&E's  influence,  Hetch 
Hetchy's  formidable  power  output  is  dribbled 
away  in  a  fragmented  pattern  that  brings 
relatively  little  revenue  to  the  city.  Besides 
the  irrigation  districts,  power  is  sold  to  sev- 
eral low-paying  San  Francisco  industrial  con- 
sumers, which  are  served  by  PO&E  lines  from 
its  Newark  and  Warnervllle  substations.  The 
city  pays  for  transmission  charges,  including 
losses. 
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City  power  Is  wheeled  Into  San  Francisco 
on  PO&E  toll  lines  and  the  company  until 
recently  levied  an  outrageous  toll.  (PO&E 
buys  Hetch  Hetchy  power  at  Newark  for  $2 
million,  then  resells  it  to  SF  consumers  for 
$9  million,  congressional  testimony  showed 
in  1941.  Total  overcharge:  $6,600,000.  Multi- 
ply these  totals  year  by  year  and  you  l>egin 
to  get  the  dimensions  of  this  steal  from  the 
city  treasury.) 

Hetch  Hetchy  power  goes  to  the  airport. 
Muni  and  street  lights.  Everything  else, 
notably  the  lucrative,  tightly  packed  retail 
market  that  forms  the  base  of  PO&E's  em- 
pire, is  served  by  PG&E. 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  a  nationally 
recognized  authority  on  utilities,  writes  the 
Guardian:  Political  manipulation  by  power 
companies  is  commonplace.  Too  few  accounts 
of  it  are  published.  J.  B.  Neilands  here  tells 
well  how  I>acific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  defied 
national  and  local  governments  an''  denied 
Bay  Area  residents  the  low  cost  electric 
power  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law — 
and  which  they  can  get  if  they  will  insist  on 
law  enforcement. 

(Metcalf  Is  the  author  of  "Overcharge," 
an  exhaustive  1967  study  of  utilities.  He  has 
invited  Neilands,  a  professor  of  biochemis- 
try at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
to  testify  at  current  congressional  hearings 
on  public  power.) 

the  big  steal 

What  does  San  Francisco  lose  without  Its 
own  system  to  distribute  its  own  power? 
Three  key  points:  (1)  a  lower  use  rate  fcr 
business  and  residences,  (2)  a  new  source  of 
city  income  (much,  much  more  than  PO&E 
taxes  bring),  and  (3)  a  substantially  lower 
city  tax  rate  because  of  this  massive  tax 
subsidy. 

Let  us  compare  SF  with  Palo  Alto,  a  city 
With  a  municipal  system  since  1898,  and  see 
how  these  benefits  accrue. 

(1)  Lower  user  rate:  Palo  Alto's  munici- 
pal rate  for  KWH  is  $5.65,  PG&E's  in  San 
Francisco  is  $6.20.  This  means  that  pov/er 
per  user  is  about  $20  cheaper  a  year  in  Palo 
Alto  and  owners  of  Palo  Alto's  20,000  meters 
would  save  seme  $400,000.  (PO&E  charges 
much  higher  rates  around  Palo  Alto — In 
Menlo  Park,  for  example,  250  KW  costs  $7.41 
from  PO&E.) 

(2)  New  ci  y  income:  Palo  Alto  put  $1,- 
327,000  in  surplus  power  profits  Into  tlie 
general  fund  1  <  1967.  This  does  not  mclude 
the  exact  In-Ileu-of-tax  payment  PG&E 
would  have  made  had  it  operated  the  utility. 
Palo  Alto  credits  this  as  a  separate  item  to 
answer  PO&E  charges  that  "public  agencies 
do  not  pay  taxes." 

(3)  Lower  tax  rate:  income  from  public 
power  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  that 
Palo  Alto's  tax  rate  Is  just  78<  per  $100  as- 
sessed valuation.  In  Berkeley,  a  city  of  com- 
parable size,  the  city  tax  rate  by  contrast  Is 
almost  $3  becatise  it  does  not  have  public 
power.  Clearly  Palo  Alto  uses  power  revenue 
as  a  big  tax  subsidy. 

If  we  add  the  $400,000  In  user  savings  to 
the  $1,327,000  In  utility  revenue,  the  total 
annual  benefit  of  public  power  approaches  $2 
million.  Palo  Alto  also  has  an  $8  million  in- 
vestment in  a  modern  and  efficient  electric 
utility  system  which,  at  the  rate  of  under- 
grounding,  will  be  entirely  subsurface  by 
1980. 

San  Francisco's  profits  from  public  power 
would  total  about  $30  million  a  year  by  scal- 
ing up  these  figures  from  Palo  Alto.  It  would 
more  than  double  the  cltys  current  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  revenues. 

This  sum  would  undoubtedly  rise  much 
higher  because  San  Francisco  has  an  ex- 
tremely high  meter  density,  with  its  packed 
in  bousing,  and  because  the  city  of  course 
generates  its  own  power.  Palo  Alto  buys  fed- 
eral power  wheeled  over  PO&E  lines. 

PolitlcaUy,  It  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
a  municipal  power  system  in  San  Francisco. 
A  ninth  bond  issue,  even  a  modest  one  to 
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complete  the  line  from  Newark,  woxild  surely 
be  defeated  by  the  PO&£/Ex/Cbron  combine. 
Sacramento  is  the  meet  recent  California  city 
to  buy  out  PO&£;  even  with  the  forthright 
support  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  It  took  a  ter- 
rinc  battle  to  defeat  PO&E'e  well-heeled  cam- 
paign. 

In  Berkeley,  where  the  Berkeley  Coalition 
has  made  public  power  an  Issue  In  the  April 
council  election,  PO&E  agents  call  on  the 
Berkeley  Gazette  almost  daily  to  keep  the 
newspaper  in  line. 

The  best  course  in  San  Francisco  is  to  Illu- 
minate the  issues  as  this  article  has  done, 
then  dramatize  them  In  this  fall's  super- 
Tisorial  campaign  (see  editorial,  p.  8) .  There 
are  several  ways  San  Francisco  can  proceed: 
one  is  to  gradually  acquire  its  own  system  by 
putting  in  its  own  lines  during  redevelop- 
ment construction;  another  Is  to  get  acquisi- 
tion capital  through  the  non-profit  corpora- 
tion method  of  financing  used  with  Candle- 
Btick  Park  and  parking  garages. 

Since  Ickes  two  decades  ago.  the  Interior 
Department  has  been  notoriously  lax  in  push- 
ing San  Francisco  to  enforce  the  Raker  Act. 
James  Carr  stepped  out  of  this  don't-rufile- 
PO&E-atmoephere  in  Interior  to  become  San 
Francisco's  general  utilities  manager.  He  has 
kept  PQStE'a  monopoly  Intact,  untroubled 
and  unquestioned  In  San  Francisco. 

I  asked  Carr,  shortly  after  he  took  office 
In  1964,  when  the  city  would  enforce  the 
Baker  Act.  Carr  replied  in  a  letter.  51  years 
after  the  Raker  passed  as  the  Magna  Carta 
of  public  power,  that  it  was  "premature  to 
discuss  municipal  distribution  of  power  In 
San  Francisco."  In  March.  1969,  It  still  Is. 

How  TO  "Hetch  Hitcht" 
(A  Chronology) 

1902:  SP  City  Engineer  Grunsky  develops 
a  plan  to  pump  Hetch  Hetchy  water  in  Yo- 
semite  National  Park  to  a  thirsty  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1912 :  The  Freeman  Plan  calls  for  a  gravity- 
flow  system  with  hydro  electric  plants  on  the 
Tuolumne  River.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
publishes  a  book,  large  and  glossy,  showing 
that  the  proposed  works  wo\Ud  beautify 
Hetch  Hetchy  and  make  cheap  water  power 
available  to  SF. 

1913:  Congress  passes  the  Raker  Act  (HB 
7207)  granting,  with  strict  provisions,  water 
and  power  rights  to  the  City  &  County  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  two  key  sections:  Section  6: 

•"That  the  grantee  is  prohibited  from  ever 
selling  or  letting  to  any  corporation  or  indi- 
Tldual,  except  a  municipality  or  municipal 
water  district  or  Irrigation  district,  the  right 
to  sell  or  sublet  the  water  or  the  electric  en- 
ergy sold  or  given  to  it  or  him  by  the  said 
grantee:  Provided,  that  the  rights  hereby 
granted  shall  not  be  sold,  assigned,  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  private  person,  corporation,  or 
association,  and  in  case  of  any  attempt  to 
sell,  assign,  transfer,  or  convey,  this  grant 
shall  revert  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

Section  9  outlines  enforcement  procedures: 

".  .  .  the  grantee  shall  at  all  times  comply 
with  the  observe  on  its  part  all  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  this  Act,  and  in  the  event 
that  the  same  are  not  reasonably  complied 
with  the  carried  out  by  the  grantee,  upon 
written  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  to 
commence  all  necessary  suits  or  proceedings 
In  the  proper  court  having  Jurisdiction 
"  thereof  . .  ." 

1923:  The  City  purchases  enough  copper 
transmission  cable  to  reach  from  Hetch 
Hetchy  to  San  Francisco. 

1925:  San  Francisco  builds  a  great  power- 
house on  Moccasin  Creek  In  the  low  Sierra 
and  the  transmission  line  was  started  to  the 
city.  Suddenly,  word  comes  from  the  city  that 
further  construction  funds  were  exhausted: 
Just  as  the  line  conveniently  reaches  PG&E's 
substation  in  Newark,  Just  after  PG&E  con- 
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veniently  completes  a  high  voltage  line  from 
SF  to  Newark.  PG&E  refuses  to  sell  Its  SF 
system  to  the  city,  then  inveigles  SF  to  put 
up  a  PG&E  tollgate  in  Newark.  PG&E  got  the 
city's  power  cheap,  then  Jacks  up  the  rate 
for  wheeling  it  the  remaining  40  miles  to  SF 
consumers.  (See  1941.)  Every  supervisor  for 
this  contract  was  defeated  handily  In  the 
1925  supervlsoral  election. 

1927:  First  of  eight  bond  issues  to  create 
an  SF  municipal  power  system  as  required  by 
Raker  Act.  PG&E,  its  powerful  political  al- 
lies and  the  newspapers  only  manage  to  nar- 
rowly defeat  the  bonds:  52,215  to  60,727 
against  on  a  2/3rd6  vote.  PG&E  alliance  gets 
stronger  as  the  press  in  later  years  more  and 
more  shuts  off  the  truth  about  San  Francis- 
co's pledges  \inder  the  Raker  Act.  Now,  you 
see  hardly  a  word. 

1933:  Interior  Secretary  Ickes  takes  office. 
Begins  study  of  1925  contract. 

1935:  Ickes  grumbles  about  PG&E  and 
Hetch  Hetchy.  City  sells  the  unused  cable  for 
scrap. 

1937:  Ickes  files  suit  in  Federal  District 
Court,  charging  San  Francisco  with  violation 
of  Sec.  6. 

1938:  Federal  District  Court  rules  In  favor 
of  the  government;  the  city  app)eals. 

1939 :  Circuit  Court  of  App^s  reverses  the 
District  Court;  government  appeals  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court. 

1940:  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  Govern- 
ment, remands  the  case  to  the  District  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  made  liberal  reference 
to  the  original  debate  on  the  Raker  Act  and 
said  In  part. 

"From  the  Congressional  debates  on  the 
passage  of  the  Raker  Act  can  be  read  a  com- 
mon understanding  both  on  the  part  of 
sponsors  of  the  Bill  and  its  opponents  that 
the  grant  was  to  be  so  conditioned  as  to 
require  municipal  performance  of  the  func- 
tion of  supplying  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and 
electric  power  directly  to  the  ultimate  con- 
siuners  ..." 

Again:  "Before  final  passage  in  the  Senate 
opposition  had  practically  narrowed  down  to 
the  power  provisions  of  the  measure,  and 
these  provisions  contemplated  a  publicly 
owned  and  operated  power  system".  Sain 
Francisco  readied  Its  eighth  and  last  bond 
issue. 

1941 :  Ickes  comes  to  SF  and  gives  a  speech 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium  urging  passage  of 
the  bond  issues  on  Nov.  4.  Chronicle  runs 
front  page  editorials  and  nasty,  misleading 
cartoons  against  the  power  bonds.  Citizens 
committee  is  formed  to  fight  the  power  bonds 
and  amend  the  Raker  Act.  Chairman  is  J.  W. 
Mailliard  of  the  politically  prominent  family, 
a  member  is  Walter  Haas  of  Levi  Strauss. 

Committee  states:  "We  are  not  committed 
to  private  ownership  nor  to  public  owner- 
ship." The  bonds  were  defeated  and  Rep.  Tom 
Rolph  (brother  of  Mayor  James  Rolph)  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  Raker  Act. 
Hearings  were  held  In  Washington  and  San 
Francisco.  Bill  died  In  committee. 

1941 :  A  quick  glimpse  of  PG&E's  surcharge 
on  SP  public  power  (unreported  here) 
emerges  In  the  House  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee hearing  in  Washington.  PG&E  buys  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  at  Newark  for  $2,400,000  a  year, 
then  resells  it  to  SP  consumers  for  $9,000,000, 
testimony  showed.  The  total  overcharge: 
$6,600,000.  It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible 
The  Guardian  found,  to  determine  how  long 
this  Illegal  sale  continued  and  how  much 
city  users  were  overcharged. 

1944:  Ickes  coins  the  phrase  "to  Hetch 
Hetchy"  In  a  Commonwealth  Club  speech. 
Means  "to  confuse  and  confound  the  public 
by  adroit  acts  and  deceptive  word  in  order  to 
turn  to  private  corporate  profit  a  trust  set 
up  for  the  people." 

1949:  Walter  Haas  elected  to  the  board  of 
PG&E. 

1955:  Rep.  Engle  Introduces  a  bill  to  create 
a  new  Irrigation  district  on  the  Tuolumne 
River.  In  the  hearings,  Engle  proves  that 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  sold  to  Turlock  & 
Modesto  Irrigation   districts   was   resold   to 
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PG&E  In  violation  of  a  1945  proviso  by  Ickes. 
City  Atty.  Dion  Holm  agrees  Raker  Act  re- 
quires a  municipal  S3rstem  and  says  ".  .  .  we 
are  minus  that  for  the  time  being,  which  one 
day  we  will  have." 

1964:  James  Carr  assumes  poet  as  manager 
of  SF  utilities.  Comes  from  an  Interior  de- 
partment notoriously  lax,  since  Ickes,  In  try- 
ing to  enforce  the  Baker  Act.  His  brother, 
Francis  Carr,  was  until  1966  manager  of 
PO&E's  tax  department.  Nellands  asks  Carr 
when  the  city  will  enforce  the  Raker  Act 
and  Carr  replies,  51  years  after  Raker  Act 
passes,  that  ".  .  .  It  Is  premature  to  discuss 
municipal  distribution  of  power  in  San  Fran- 
cisco .  .  ." 

1965:  Nellands  writes  similarly  to  Frank 
Barry,  solicitor  of  the  Interior,  says  Barry: 
".  .  .  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  US 
can  require  the  city  to  acquire  the  mimiclpal 
distribution  system  .  .  ." 

1969:  Oral  Moore,  manager  of  Hetch 
Hetchy,  tells  the  Guardian  that  the  city  has 
no  plans  to  enforce  the  Baker  Act. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  Feb. 

28.  1970] 

SP  Power — In  thk  Great  THAornoN  or  Abe 

BirXF  AND   Cakdlestick 

(By  Peter  L.  Petrakls) 

Oral  Moore,  manager  of  San  Francisco's 
Hetch  Hetchy  water  and  power  project,  re- 
cently addressed  the  San  Francisco  Planning 
and  Urban  Renewal  Association  (SPUR)  on 
our  huge  hydroelectric  system  in  the  Sierra. 
He  referred  to  "the  problem  of  disposing  of 
San  Francisco's  electrical  power." 

"Problem?" 

Why  should  San  Francisco,  which  has  with- 
in its  boundaries  one  of  the  most  compact, 
populous  and  lucrative  retail  power  markets 
in  North  America,  have  a  "problem"  disposing 
of  its  own  electric  power? 

The  historical  background  of  this  "prob- 
lem" has  been  outlined  fully  in  previous 
Guardians  as  part  of  the  great  San  Francisco 
tradition  of  Abe  Ruef,  Rvissell  Wolden  and 
Candlestick  Park.  (See  Nellands  In  Mar.  27, 
1969  Guardian,  Petrakls  in  Sept.  30,  1969 
Guardian.)  Only  a  brief  summary  is  now 
needed. 

In  1913,  after  a  bitter  conservation  battle, 
the  federal  government  granted  San  Fran- 
cisco the  unprecedented  concession  to  dam 
a  beautiful  valley  (Hetch  Hetchy)  in  a  beau- 
tiful national  park  (Tosemite)  to  build  a  sys- 
tem of  dams,  reservoirs  and  powerhouses  on 
the  Tuolumne  River  to  supply  the  city's  wa- 
ter and  power. 

The  condition :  that  the  city  produce  cheap 
public  power,  that  It  build  a  municipal  dis- 
tribution system  and  that  it  allow  absolutely 
no  resale  or  transfer  of  power  to  private  utili- 
ties such  as  PO&E. 

Disposing  of  Hetch  Hetchy  water  was  no 
"problem"  for  San  Francisco.  It  brought  out 
tlie  Spring  Valey  Water  Co.  without  much 
fuss  and  promptly  went  Into  the  business  of 
retailing  cheap  water  to  San  Francisco  and 
Peninsula  residents.  Retailing  cheap  electric 
power  in  San  Francisco,  however,  brought  the 
city  up  against  fortress  PO&E. 

NEWS    BLACKOtrr 

Prom  1927  to  1941,  PG&E  spent  a  small  for- 
tune to  defeat  eight  successive  bond  issues  to 
purchase  its  San  Francisco  distribution  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  Baker  Act  and  city 
charter  public  power  commitments.  Its  prin- 
cipal allies:  the  Chronicle,  Examiner  (who 
impose  a  news  blackout  on  the  Issue  to  this 
day)  and  other  conservative  business  ele- 
ments. 

Since  1925,  when  Hetch  Hetchy's  first  block 
of  power  became  available,  the  city  PUC  has 
slaved  mlghtly  to  figure  out  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  power  without  selling  It  to  San  Francisco 
citizens  and  disturbing  PG&E's  Illegal  power 
monopoly. 

First,  the  PUC  tried  to  sell  the  power  di- 
rectly to  PG&E  tar  resale  to  San  Franciscans 
(with  a  stiff  Biu-charge).  But  the  U.8.  Su- 
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preme  Court  killed  that  sweetheart  arrange- 
ment In  1940. 

The  Coiut's  decision  and  the  failure  of 
the  bond  Issues,  together  with  a  steady 
growth  In  Hetch  Hetchy's  power  generating 
capacity,  have  subsequently  led  th»  city  Into 
an  incredible  series  of  arrangements,  all  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  power  to  almost  any- 
body except  Its  owners — ^the  people  of  San 
Francisco. 

Many  San  Franciscan's  think  of  this  Hetch 
Hetchy  scandal  as  past  history.  It  Isnt.  By 
forcing  the  city  to  buUd  its  electric  utility 
system  on  the  fringes  of  PG&E's  empire,  the 
private  utility  has  imposed  crippling  physi- 
cal and  economic  deformities  that  grow 
worse  each  year. 

In  brief,  San  Francisco  has  been  forced  to 
"solve"  Its  "problem"  by: 

(1)  Maintaining  a  "dumping  ground"  for 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  with  larg*  out-of-town 
chemical  plants,  assigned  to  It  by  PG&E  to 
keep  the  city's  power  out  of  San  Francisco; 

(2)  Continuing  to  provide  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  to  PG&E  for  resale; 

(3)  Wholesaling  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to 
public  power  districts  that  make  more  money 
out  of  a  fraction  of  Hetch  Hetchy's  output 
than  San  Francisco  can  make  out  of  the 
whole  output; 

(4)  Preparing  to  maximize  Hetch  Hetchy's 
capacity  with  a  $230  million  bond  issue 
(total  capital  Investment  In  the  project:  half 
a  billion  dollars)  without  simultaneously 
planning  to  acquire  San  Francisco's  retail 
market;  which  It  must  have  to  make  the  in- 
vestment pay; 

(5)  Planning  to  wholesale  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  to  nearby  public  power  cities  thereby 
allowing  them  to  reap  the  superior  profits 
and  prosperity  that  come  with  electrical 
retailing; 

(6)  Continuing  to  allow  PG&E  to  grab  an- 
nual profits  of  at  least  $30  million  while  the 
city  takes  the  crumbs  of  far  less  profitable 
markets. 

By  the  early  1940's  the  Turlock  and  Mo- 
desto Irrigation  Districts  began  to  outgrow 
their  own  power  generating  facilities.  They 
were  now  Interested  in  a  deal  San  Francisco 
had  first  offered  them  in  1925.  No  doubt  with 
some  relief,  after  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, the  city  contracted  to  deliver  extra 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  the  districts,  well 
above  the  Baker  Act's  small  quota  for  Irriga- 
tion. 

MUNICIPAL    SERVICES 

To  dump  the  rest  of  the  electricity.  City 
Hall  and  PG&E  came  up  with  this  plan: 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  coming  over  PG&E's 
Newark-San  Francisco  transmission  lines 
(formerly  sold  by  the  company  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans) would  henceforth  be  delivered  ex- 
clusively to  the  municipal  services.  That  way, 
no  one  could  say  the  city  was  "selling"  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  to  PG&E  for  resale. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Justice  Department,  which  had  sued  the  city 
over  the  earlier  "agency"  contract,  went  along 
with  the  plan.  They  agreed  the  city  would 
pay  PG&E  to  perform  a  service — wheeling  the 
city's  power  to  municipal  departments. 

(Another  way  to  look  at  this  arrange- 
ment, though,  Is  that  San  Francisco  gives  to 
PG&E  that  portion  of  Hetch  Hetchy  output 
destined  for  municipal  services,  then  buys  it 
back.  Once  Hetch  Hetchy  power  goes  into 
PG&E's  lines.  It  becomes  indistinguishable 
from  PG&E  power  and  the  company  can  do 
what  it  wants  with  the  power — even  sell  it  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco.  "Wheeling"  and 
"wheeling  fees"  are  merely  bookkeeping 
labels.) 

After  these  contracts  were  signed  In  1945, 
the  city  had  a  guaranteed  market  for  power. 
The  city  could  now  proceed  with  further 
power  developments  along  the  Tuolumne 
Biver — not  for  sale  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  but  to  anyone  else  who  could 
legaUy  buy  It. 

Sometimes  In  the  psychology  of  utility 
managers  makes  them  unable  to  bear  the 
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sight  of  an  undeveloped  hydroelectric  power 
drop.  Thus  it  has  happened  that,  although 
the  city  has  been  unwilling  to  go  into  busi- 
ness selling  electricity  to  Its  own  citizens,  It 
has  proceeded  to  harness  additional  power  on 
the  Tuolumne  for  customers  outside  the  city. 

From  1925  to  the  present,  Hetch  Hetchy's 
total  generating  capacity  has  been  Increased 
from  70,000  to  320,000  kilowatts  by  the  con- 
struction of  additional  dams  and  power- 
houses. In  1968,  Hetch  Hetchy  delivered  near- 
ly 2  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  to  its 
customers.  (PG&E  during  the  same  year  de- 
livered roughly  the  same  amount  to  all  the 
houses,  businesses  and  Industries  in  San 
Francisco.) 

So  rapidly  did  Hetch  Hetchy's  generating 
capacity  grow,  from  1945  on.  that  it  out- 
stripped the  capacity  of  the  municipal  serv- 
ices and  the  irrigation  districts  to  absorb  it. 
The  original  solution  to  "the  problem"  was 
no  longer  adequate.  The  city  had  to  have  ad- 
ditional customers. 

It  found  them — not  among  the  residents 
of  San  Francisco,  but  among  out-of-town 
chemical  manufacturers. 

In  the  past  six  years,  these  companies  have 
gotten  about  38  per  cent  of  Hetch  Hetchy's 
power,  according  to  the  city  PUC's  annual 
report.  (See  table.) 

Tlie  companies:  Shell  Chemical  Co..  Kaiser 
Gypsum  and  Cement  Co..  Kaiser  Alummum 
and  Chemical  Co.,  Air  Products  and  Chemi- 
cals Corportlon,  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Norris 
Industries,  California  Ammonia  Co.  and  some 
small  customers.  (The  balance  of  the  power 
is  distributed  to  Turlock/Modesto  Irrigation 
districts  (40  per  cent)  and  municipal  serv- 
ices (22  per  cent) ,  including  the  Muni  Bail- 
way,  City  buildings,  airport,  water  depart- 
ment pumps  and  street  lights. 

SF'S    DITMPINC    GROUND 

Not  one  of  these  plants  is  in  San  Francisco. 
They  do  not  pay  taxes  to  San  Francisco.  They 
do  not  employ  San  Franciscans.  They  merely 
use  San  Francisco's  power  for  the  benefit  of 
Contra  Costa,  Santa  Calar,  San  Joaquin  and 
Stanislaus  Counties. 

But  the  story  is  more  complex  than  that. 
It  involves  a  further  development  In  the  In- 
cestuous relationship  between  City  Hall  and 
PG&E  that  has  sabotaged  the  public  power 
provisions  of  the  Baker  Act  and  the  city 
charter  for  45  years. 

Of  course,  more  than  a  primitive  urge  to 
grow  was  involved  in  the  development  of 
power  capacity  above  the  Immediate  and  pre- 
dictable needs  of  municipal  services  and  irri- 
gation districts.  A  basic  characteristic  of 
hydro  power  is  Its  variability.  It  rises  and 
falls  with  the  amount  of  precipitation  in  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  watershed. 

The  city  has  no  steam  plants  to  back  up 
these  hydro  power  variations.  Therefore,  to 
meet  what  It  regards  as  Its  primary  obliga- 
tions the  city  must  generate  a  large  excess 
of  hydro  power.  That  way,  it  will  not  be 
caught  short  during  a  dry  spell. 

However,  San  Francisco  has  developed  an 
excess  generating  capacity  far  greater  than 
needed  to  assure  constant  delivery  to  its 
primary  customers.  In  fact,  the  current  ex- 
cess is  double  the  amount  now  needed  by  th» 
irrigation  districts.  This  insures  plenty  of 
power  to  meet  future  Increases  in  demand 
by  these  users. 

The  Modesto  Irrigation  District  Increases 
its  power  consumption  by  10%  a  year,  Tur- 
lock by  8%.  Thanks  to  the  economic  growth 
stimulated  by  cheap  public  power  and  water, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  both  districts  will 
be  able  to  absorb  all  of  Hetch  Hetchy's  pres- 
ent excess  capacity. 

But  in  the  meantime  something  had  to 
be  done  about  the  "problem"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's excess  power.  Enter  the  city's  Indus- 
trial customers. 

That  these  Industrial  plants  serve  as  an 
"electrical  dumping  ground"  for  power  the 
city  cannot  (or  will  not)  deliver  elsewhere 
Is  revealed  by  the  nature  of  the  contracts  the 
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city  signs  with  them.  Unlike  the  contracts 
with  the  irrigation  districts,  these  are  short 
term  contracts,  cancellable  on  short  notice. 
Here  is  how  they  work: 

During  periods  of  high  runoff  at  Hetch 
Hetchy,  more  surplus  power  is  available,  so 
the  city  sends  more  power  to  these  companies 
(over  PG&E's  lines,  for  a  fee).  During  dry 
spells,  Hetch  Hetchy  must  deliver  less.  What 
then  happens  to  these  companies  when  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  is  reduced?  Do  they  cut  down 
operations  until  Hetch  Hetchy  is  ready  to 
deliver  more?  Not  at  all.  They  keep  operating 
at  full  blast — because  the  city  buys  thj  addi- 
tional power  it  needs  from  PG&E  to  meet 
these  companies'  demands. 

NONCOMPETlTrVE 

Thus,  PG&E  and  the  city  essentially  share 
the  same  Industrial  customers.  These  com- 
panies once  were  exclusively  PG&E's  cus- 
tomers, but  PG&E  turned  them  over  to  the 
city  in  the  early  1960's  when  the  new  Dion 
Holm  and  Bobert  C.  Klrkwood  powerhouses 
went  on  the  line  at  Hetch  Hetchy.  Why 
should  PG&E  willingly  give  up  customers? 

To  PG&E,  the  arrangement  is  necessary, 
if  unpalatable,  because  It  keeps  the  city 
from  getting  funny  ideas  about  bringing  the 
extra  power  into  San  Francisco  as  the  Baker 
Act  and  city  charter  require.  Better  to  let  the 
city  get  rid  of  power  by  assigning  it  some 
less  profitable  PG&E  customers — outside  the 
city. 

Oral  Moore  freely  concedes  this  is  what 
the  industrial  accounts  are  all  about.  -PG&E 
has  to  provide  some  legitimate  outlets  for 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  or  they'd  be  in  trouble. " 
he  told  me  "The  city  would  obviously  be 
pressuring  to  get  a  distribution  system." 

INDUSTRIAL    ACCOUNTS 

To  the  city's  industrial  customers,  it  makes 
no  difference  who  they  pay  for  electricity. 
The  city  and  PG&E  charge  them  the  same 
rate — the  schedule  establishec:  for  privately 
owned  utilities  by  the  California  PUC. 

Thus,  they  have  no  Incentive  to  prefer 
public  power,  which  in  other  areas  is  cheaper 
than  power  sold  by  private  utilities. 

This  non -competitive  arrangement  clear- 
ly violates  the  Baker  Act  and  its  provisions 
for  a  public  system  to  sell  power  "in  direct 
competition  with  adjacent  privately  owned 
utilities." 

--ew  San  Franciscans  are  aware  of  these 
industrial  contracts  that  dispose  of  elec- 
tricity they  can't  have.  This  is  Ijecause  they 
are  quietly  ratified  by  the  State  PUC.  Orville 
Wright,  formerly  a  deputy  city  attorney  for 
public  utility  matters,  told  me  that,  al- 
though these  contracts  have  existed  for  sev- 
eral years,  they  have  never  bean  the  subject 
of  the  State  PUC  public  hearings. 

The  city,  according  to  Moore,  expects  to 
gradually  turn  the  industrial  customers  back 
to  PG&E  over  the  next  few  years.  Demand 
for  power  In  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irriga- 
tion Districts,  which  the  city  considers  its 
prime  customers,  is  growUig  io  rapidly  that, 
by  about  1974,  they  will  be  able  to  take  all 
the  available  output  from  Hetch  Hetchy. 
No  doubt,  PG&E  win  breathe  easier.  The  loss 
of  some  of  its  industrial  accounts  would  have 
t)een  only  temporary.  The  loss  of  Its  San 
Francisco  distribution  system  would  have 
been  forever. 

"POWER    BANK" 

The  Baker  Act  says:  "•  ♦  *  the  grantee 
(SF)  is  prohibited  from  ever  selling  or  letting 
to  any  corporation  or  individual,  except  a 
municipal  water  district,  or  Irrigation  dis- 
trict, the  right  to  sell  or  sublet  the  water 
or  electric  energy  •  •  •" 

It  was  on  the  basic  of  this  restriction  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  1940,  Invalidated 
the  1925  sweetheart  contract  between  the  city 
and  PG&E.  Nevertheless,  some  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  still  passes  regularly  into  the  PG&E 
system,  and  Is  retailed  to  PG&E's  customers. 
Unlike  the  earlier  arrangement,  this  one  at 
least  has  the  wary  approval  of  the  U.S.  Inte- 
rior Department. 
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since  Hetch  Hetchy  Is  exclusively  a  hydro- 
electric system,  with  no  ste&m  plants  to  back 
up  the  system's  output  variations,  problems 
arise  at  the  production  end. 

Annually,  during  the  late  winter  months. 
It  Is  necessary  to  lower  the  levels  In  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  reservoirs  to  anticipate  the  spring 
thaw.  In  Pebriiary,  March  and  April,  Moore 
toid  me,  the  snow  pack  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
watershed  is  measured.  An  estimate  is 
then  made,  usually  accurate  to  within  5':c .  of 
the  volume  of  water  that  will  flow  into  the 
resenoirs  during  the  thaw. 

An  amount  of  water  equal  to  that  expected 
from  the  thaw  Is  then  let  out  of  the  reser- 
voirs. 

If  this  were  not  done,  the  added  water  from 
the  runoff  would  spill  over  the  tops  of  the 
dams  and  by-pass  the  powerho\ises.  By  lower- 
ing the  reservoirs  in  advance,  the  city  can  put 
all  the  u-ater  through  the  powerhouses  to 
generate  electricity. 

While  the  reservoirs  are  being  lowered,  the 
generators  run  day  and  night.  However,  the 
L*  city's  regular  customers  cannot  use  this  sud- 

Ll  den  surge  of  extra  power;  their  needs  are  fair- 

ly steady  over  the  year. 

Through  a  letter  agreement  in  1960,  the 
city  arranged  to  transfer  the  extra  power  to 
PG&E.  Since  PO&E  has  a  lot  of  steam  gen- 
erating capacity,  the  hydro  power  Is  readily 
absorbed  into  the  PO&E  system.  All  the  com- 
pany must  do  to  accommodate  this  surge  of 
hydro  power  is  to  tlirottle  down  some  of  its 
steam  plants.  Durng  these  periods,  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  Is  sold  by  PG&E  to  its  cus- 
tomers, including  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

During  late  summer,  when  the  run-off  is 
essentially  completed  and  the  reservoirs 
again  are  filled,  the  city  faces  a  different 
problem.  It  must  now  regulate  the  water 
flow  through  the  powerhoiises  to  conserve 
water  for  city  and  Irrigation  needs,  and  to 
prepare  for  a  possible  dry  spell  the  next  year. 
PG&E  then  cranks  up  its  steam  plants  to 
pay  back  the  electricity  it  got  from  the  city 
during  the  late  winter  and  spring. 

Examination  of  Hetch  Hetchy's  annual  re- 
port shows  that,  while  the  "deposits"  and 
"withdrawals"  from  PG&E's  "power  bank"  do 
not  balance  well  in  a  given  fiscal  year,  they 
do  come  out  better  over  a  si.x  year  period. 
But  luilike  regular  banking,  the  city  does 
not  earn  "interest"  on  its  "deposits"  with 
PG&E.  PG&E,  after  all,  makes  a  substantial 
profit  on  the  power  it  "borrows"  from  Hetch 
Hetchy — more  money  than  the  city  can  make 
on  its  power  sales. 

This  is  another  instance  how  San  Francis- 
co's failure  to  obtain  Its  owii  city  retail  dis- 
tribution system  has  hurt  the  city  and  bene- 
fitted PG&E.  Had  the  city  bought  out  PG&E, 
In  all  probability  it  would  have  built  its  own 
steam  plants  with  its  own  earnings  long 
ago — Just  as  other  public  hydro  systems  have 
done — to  smooth  out  yearly  production  at 
the  maximum  levels. 

HETCH  HETCHY   PROFFrS 

Tlie  Raker  Act  recognizes  the  prior  claims 
of  the  Ti-.rlock' Modesto  Irrigation  districts 
and  stipulates  the  city  must  provide  at  cost 
whatever  power  tlie  districts  need  for  irriga- 
tion and  municipal  services.  This  amounts  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  delivered  to 
the  districts.  San  Francisco's  "problem"  has 
allowed  the  districts  to  reap  a  windfall — an 
abundance  of  cheap  electricity  for  general 
distribution  to  houses,  businesses  and  In- 
dustries. 

In  the  1967-68  period,  the  two  districts  sold 
to  their  residents  about  1  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  annually  (80%  from 
Hetch  Hetchy).  Fiom  this,  they  grossed  $13.6 
millloa  and  cleared  $5.4  million.  In  the  same 
period,  San  Francisco  grossed  $12.8  million 
frcwi  Hetch  Hetchy  power,  but  it  had  to  sell 
twice  as  much  electricity — 2  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours, Hetch  Hetchy's  capacity — to  do 
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it.  City  profits  from  electricity  sales  were 
less  than  $4  million. 

The  reason  is  obvious:  San  Francisco  has 
no  domestic  retail  market  and  the  districts 
do.  Power  sales  in  the  districts  are  almost 
entirely  retail,  while  San  Francisco's  sales  are 
predominantly  wholesale,  at  cost  or  at  low 
Industrial  rates.  As  any  PG&E  executive 
knows,  the  sale  of  electricity  to  the  ultimate 
consumers — Chouses,  business  and  indus- 
tries— and  on  a  large  scale  Is  how  major 
profits  are  made  In  the  utility  business. 

After  completion  of  the  first  Don  Pedro 
dam,  residents  of  the  Irrigation  districts 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  1922  to  buy  out 
PG&E's  distribution  system  aad  go  into  the 
retail  electric  business.  The  districts  built  this 
project  and  thus  were  not  restricted  by  the 
Baker  Act.  There  was  no  compulsion  for 
them  to  retail  Don  Pedro  power  and  no  pro- 
hibition against  wholesaling  It  to  private 
utUitles. 

CROWING   PROBLEM 

Yet  they  voted  to  buy  out  PG&E.  With  an 
earthy  practicality  that  never  caught  on  In 
"The  City  That  Knows  How,"  voters  re- 
sponded to  arguments  like  this: 

"The  power  crop  is  a  natural  by-product  of 
the  stored  water  and  to  sell  that  crop  at  a 
small  wholesale  price  and  turn  around  and 
buy  it  back  at  a  much  higher  price  for  drain- 
age and  ether  uses  does  not  seem  any  better 
logic  than  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  sell  It  at  a 
low  price  and  then  buy  the  corn  at  retail 
prices  to  feed  our  hogs."  (From  the  district's 
annual  report.) 

For  about  20  years,  the  districts  were  able 
to  supply  their  own  power  from  their  ovim 
projects.  Then,  after  San  Franciscans  in  1941 
voted  down  their  eighth  and  last  bond  Issue 
to  buy  out  PG&E's  local  distribution  system, 
the  districts  "rescued"  San  Francisco,  solved 
Moore's  disposal  "problem"  and  agreed  to 
take  the  power  the  city  didn't  want.  They 
have  been  taking  it  ever  since. 

The  supreme  irony  is  that  the  districts  do 
better  with  Just  a  portion  of  San  Francisco's 
power  than  does  San  Francisco  with  the 
whole. 

Even  with  the  high  profits,  district  electri- 
cal rates  are  substantially  lower  than  they 
are  in  San  Francisco.  The  average  household 
uses  3,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per 
year,  according  to  the  State  PUC.  On  this 
basis,  an  average  household  in  the  Modesto 
Irrigation  District  pays  $60  a  year  for  elec- 
tricity. The  average  San  Francisco  household 
pays  PG&E  $74  40  a  year— 24%  more  for  the 
same  amount  of  power. 

The  Modesto  Irrigation  District  makes 
enough  protit  fr<Hn  Hetch  Hetchy  electricity 
to  totally  subsidize  the  distribution  of  irri- 
gation water  to  the  district's  farmers  and 
stUl  has  money  left  over;  in  1968,  it  trans- 
ferred $1.8  million  to  siu^lus  after  making 
the  water  subsidy.  Meanwhile,  San  Francis- 
co's PUC  contemplates  a  15%  increase  in  wa- 
ter rates  for  city  consumers  and  PG&E  pet- 
titlons  the  State  PUC  for  another  increase 
in  electricity  rates. 

San  Francisco  could  bring  almost  the  en- 
tire output  of  Hetch  Hetchy  into  the  city — 
if  it  had  a  distribution  system.  Although 
there  Is  no  visible  Intention  at  City  Hall  to 
do  this,  the  PUC  stUl  is  studyiug  expensive 
ways  to  maximize  Hetch  Hetchy's  power  out- 
put. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  PUC  hired  the 
associated  engineering  firms  of  Claire  A.  Hill 
and  R.  W.  Beck  to  determine  how  to  develop 
unused  potential  on  the  river  to  maximize 
Hetch  Hetchy's  power  output. 

The  consultants'  plan  would  boost  Hetch 
Hetchy's  annual  power  production  2%  times, 
to  nearly  6  billion  kUowatt  hours.  This  is 
enough  to  supply  two  cities  the  size  of  San 
Pfancisco,  but  again  none  of  this  power  is 
destined  for  San  Francisco  citizens.  The  cost 
estimate  was  $230  million,  to  be  paid  out  of 
general  obligation  tx>nds  over  a  period  of  50 
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years.  This  would  boost  San  Francisco's  to- 
tal Investment  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Project 
close  to  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Moore  says  the  expansion  would  add  $2.5 
million  to  the  $4  mlUlon  the  city  nets  an- 
nually on  Hatch  Hetchy  power.  Concedes 
Moore,  "This  is  a  small  return  for  a  $230 
million  Investment." 

The  city  could  do  much  better  If  It  took 
over  the  electrical  distribution  system  In  San 
Francisco  and  Its  annual  profits  to  PO&E  of 
at  least  $30  million.  (See  Nellands'  article 
in  Mar.  30,  1969  Guardian.) 

This  possibility  the  PUC  is  not  exploring. 
Instead,  foUowing  its  don't-ruffle-PQ&E  tra- 
dition. It  has  quietly  scouted  the  ar«a  out- 
side San  Francisco  for  potential  customers  it 
coiild  legaUy  wholesale  its  vastly  Increased 
output.  It  has  found  some. 

The  Northern  California  Public  Power  As- 
sociation reports  It  will  be  happy  to  take  all 
of  San  Francisco's  extra  power.  This  Is  an 
association  of  public  power  cities,  including 
Palo  Alto,  Sacramento  and  Alameda.  Of 
course,  Hetch  Hetchy  power  would  be 
"wheeled"  to  these  cities  over  PG&E  lines,  at 
an  annual  cost  of  millions. 

ACQUISmON 

Curiously,  our  PUC  did  once  gesture 
weakly  to  acquire  PG&E's  distribution  sys- 
tem in  San  Francisco.  In  1963,  the  PUC  or- 
dered its  utiUties  staff  to  find  out  how  much 
a  feasibility  study  would  cost.  Nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  on  the  matter. 

I  recently  asked  former  Commissioner 
Thomas  Stack,  then  the  PUC  president  and 
the  PUC's  strongest  public  power  advocate, 
what  happened.  He  replied  that,  shortly  after 
the  instructions  were  given,  the  General 
Manager  of  Public  UtUitles,  Robert  C.  Klrk- 
wood,  died.  His  successor,  James  K.  Carr,  re- 
quested time  to  settle  Into  his  new  position. 

"Everything  came  to  a  standstiU,"  Stack 
said.  Why  didn't  the  staff  follow  instructions? 
"Well,  it's  possible  for  someone  to  shuffle 
papers  so  long  that  you  even  forget  what 
it  was  you  were  asking." 

Clearly,  what  is  needed  is  a  feasibUity 
study  to  acquire  PG&E  outright,  or  gradually 
in  federal  urban  renewal  projects.  Before 
this,  however,  there  must  be  steam  in  the 
boilers  fcteueath  the  PUC,  the  mayor  and  the 
supervisors.  This  may  take  awhile. 

At  the  moment,  our  Hetch  Hetchy  econo- 
mists are  fretting  about  how  much  rent  the 
project  pays  for  its  modest  offices.  Super- 
visors Von  Beroldlngen.  Francois  and  Medel- 
sohn  figured  out  how  the  city  can  save  $80,- 
000  (repeat:  $80,000)  in  five  years:  Move 
Hetch  Hetchy  offices  from  215  Market  St.  to 
the  top  floor  of  a  cigar  factory  South  of  Mar- 
ket In  the  Industrial  area. 

Comparing  Hetch  Hetchy  Profits 
San  Francisco  generates  2  bilUon  kilowatt 
hours  of  power  a  year  at  Hetch  Hetchy, 
sells  it  to  SP  municipal  services,  out-of-town 
chemical  plants  and  the  Turlock  and  Modesto 
Irrigation  Districts.  But  not  to  San  lYan- 
ciscans. 

Millions 
San  Francisco's  1967-68  power  earnings: 

Gross $12  8 

Net 4.0 

The  Irrigation  DistricU  retaU  1  bUlion  kUo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity  (most  of  it  from  San 
Francisco)  to  their  residents. 

Millions 
Irrigation  Districts'  1967-68  power  earnings: 

Gross $13.6 

Net 6.4 

Conclu.slon:  Tlie  Turlock  and  Modesto  Ir- 
rigation Districts  make  $1.4  million  more  a 
year  than  San  Francisco  on  half  the  amount 
of  power.  The  point:  The  Districts  do  It  by 
retailing  the  cheap  public  power  which  San 
Pranciaoo  aeUs  wholesale  to  them.  This  is  the 
same  public  power  which  San  Francisco  re- 
fuses to  sell  to  its  own  citizens. 
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WHERE  HAS  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  POWER  GONE?  (EVERYWHERE, 
BUT  TO  SAN  FRANCISCANS)-6  YEARS  OF  HETCH  HETCHY 
PRODUCTION:  1963-6SI 


Percent 

DitoUl 

Hetch 

Hetchy 

Kilowatt-hours       output 


1.  San  Francisco  houses,  business, 

and  industries.. None 

2.  San  Francisco  municipal  accounts 
(wheeled  from  Newark  to  San 
Francisco  on  P.G.  &  E.  lines,  at 
an  annual  charce  to  San  Fran- 
cisco ot  {2,000,000): 

International  airport 636,000.000  , 

Municipal  railway 378,000,000  . 

Municipal  street  lightinf 264,000,000  . 

Water  department  pumps 156, 000, 000  . 

All  other  municipal 605,000,000  . 


SubtoUl 2,039,000,000 


22 


3.  Irrigation  district  ^counts: 

Turlock  I cngalion  District 1,040,000,000 

Modesto  Irrigation  District 2,670,000,000 


Subtotal 3,710,000,000 

4.  Industrial  accounts: 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  (Pittsburg)..  1,399,000,000  . 
Kaiser  Gypsum  &  Cement  Co. 

(SantaCrui) 939,000,000 

Hercules,  Inc. (Pinole) 656,000,000 

Shell  Chemical  Co.  (PitUburg).     168, 000, 000  . 
California  Ammonia  Co.  (La- 

throp) 120,000,000 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 

Col  (Santa  Cruz) 111,000,000 

Morris  IndusUies  (Riverbank)..       88, 000, 000 
Air  Products  &  Chemicals  Co. 

CLathrop) 21,000,000 

Miscellaneous  customers 

(Fresno,etc.) 28,000,000 


40 


Subtotal. 


3,526,000,000         38 


Total  Hetch  Hetchy  power 
delivered 9,275,000,000 


001 


■  Source:  Hetch   Hetchy  preliminary  annual  report,  1969 
Pacific  Gas  t  Electric  Co.  annual  reports,  1963  through  1968. 


How  San  Francisco  Solves  Its  Power 
"Probu:m" 

San  Francisco's  power,  2  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  annually,  originates  at  city's  $300 
miUlon  facilities  at  Hetch  Hetchy. 

Turlock  and  Modesto  Irrigation  Districts 
buy  40  percent  of  Hetch  Hetchy  output,  re- 
tall  it  to  district  consumers  (houses,  indus- 
tries, agriculture),  make  more  public  profit 
on  this  fraction  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  than 
San  Francisco  makes  on  the  entire  output. 
Districts  charge  low  rates,  subsidize  Irriga- 
tion with  earnings — still  have  profit  left 
over. 

City's  99-mile  line  ends  at  Newark,  35 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  passes  Into  PG&E's  toll  gate  there 
and  the  private  utility  carries  *.t  to  city 
municipal  services  (22  percent)  and  to 
city's  out-of-town  Industrial  customers  (38 
percent).  Annual  toll  to  PG&E:  $2  million. 

City's  Industrial  customers  employ  no  San 
Franciscans,  pay  no  city  taxes.  PG&E  as- 
sig^ned  them  to  San  Francisco  to  help  the 
city  get  rid  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  the  ir- 
rigation districts  can't  use.  Purpose:  to  pre- 
vent the  city  from  agitating  to  acquire 
PG&E's  San  Francisco  distribution  system 
and  bring  this  cheap  public  power  to  the 
city. 

Make  the  City  Charter  Modern,  Efficient 

Even,  But  Don't  Ruffle   PG&E 

(By  Peter  L.  Petrakls) 

For  the  first  time  In  38  years,  San  Fran- 
cisco had  the  chance  to  change  its  city 
charter  and  set  up  the  legal  machinery  to 
establish  a  municipal  power  distribution 
system  and  stop  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
from  swindling  the  city  out  of  $30  million  a 
year  In  hydroelectric  power. 

Instead,  the  Charter  Revision  Committee 
blew  the  opportunity  and  put  forward  char- 
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ter  revision  proposals  that  would  make  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  buy  out  PG&E 
and  establish  a  city  power  system  as  re- 
quired under  historic  mandates  from  the 
U.S.  Congress,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
the  city  charter  Itself. 

The  result:  San  Francisco  businesses  and 
residences  will  continue  to  lose  the  benefits 
of  low  cost  public  power  produced  by  the 
city's  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and  power  com- 
plex In  the  Sierra.  They  will  continue  to  pay 
through  the  nose  to  PG&E.  PG&E's  domi- 
nance remains  undisturbed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  background  of  this  historic  power  grab 
is  long  and  complex.  It  was  outlined  at 
length  for  the  first  time  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Nle- 
lands  in  the  Mar.  27  Guardian  and  In  the 
brief  chronology  on  page  3  of  this  issue. 

But  the  major  points  are  simple.  The  city 
charter,  since  1898,  commits  San  FYancisco 
to  "gradually"  acquire  and  "ultimately"  own 
its  own  power  system. 

The  U.S.  Cong^ress,  in  the  famous  Raker 
Act  of  1912,  granted  San  Francisco  an  un- 
precedented concession  to  dam  a  beautiful 
valley  (Hetch  Hetchy)  in  a  beautiful  na- 
tional park  (Tosemite)  to  get  water  for  a 
thirsty  city.  The  condition:  that  the  city 
produce  cheap  public  power,  that  it  build 
a  municipal  power  system  to  distribute  the 
power  and  that  it  allow  absolutely  no  resale 
or  transfer  of  power  to  private  utilities  such 
as  PG&E.  The  Raker  Act  then  was  consid- 
ered the  Magna  Carta  of  public  power. 

San  Francisco  has  produced  public  water 
and  public  power,  but  PG&E  for  four  dec- 
ades has  kept  this  public  power  from  reach- 
ing San  Francisco.  The  private  utility  has 
reaped  millions  of  dollars  by,  in  effect,  sell- 
ing the  city  its  own  power. 

The  1969  charter  committee  could  have 
tackled  this  sorry  scandal.  It  could  have  set 
up  specific  legal  steps  to  enforce  the  Raker 
Act  and  the  charter's  utility  acquisition  pro- 
visions, "gradually"  buy  out  PG&E  and  dis- 
tribute the  city's  own  power  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Instead,  the  committee: 

1.  Deferred  for  two  years  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  public  power  in  Section  119.  Tom 
Caylor,  of  the  powerful  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, said,  "We  have  no  obligation  to  rec- 
ommend continuation  of  any  policy;  we  are 
interested  In  Balkanlzlng  the  public  utilities 
and  getting  them  into  manageable  form." 

2.  Decided  to  Balkanize  public  utilities  by 
abcHlshing  the  city's  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion and  dividing  the  commission's  specific 
utility  operations  among  other  agencies. 

3.  Deprived  all  city  utilities  of  their  his- 
toric charter  protection. 

4.  Separated  the  water  and  power  depart- 
ments, making  it  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  acquire  the  integrated  hydroelectric  sys- 
tem as  required  by  the  charter  and  the  Raker 
Act.  Assigned  the  administration  of  the  Sierra 
Hetch  Hetchy  complex  and  the  city  water 
department  to  a  new  agency  (Environmental 
Resources  Agency)  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cast  Its  critical  power  component,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Light,  Heat  and  Power,  to  the  po- 
litical whims  of  the  supervisors  under  a  vague 
reorganization  plan. 

The  Bureau  now  delivers  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  for  strictly  municipal  purposes,  but 
could  Ije  expanded  to  gradually  displace 
PG&E  under  urban  renewal. 

This  plan  to  displace  PG&E — by  authoriz- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Light,  Heat  and  Power  to 
install  its  own  lines  in  federal  renewal  areas 
or  those  getting  federal  money — has  evolved 
after  a  strong  PG&E  newspaper  corhbination 
defeated  eight  bond  issues  to  buy  out  PG&E 

Gradual  displacement  would  require  no 
large  bond  issues,  could  be  financed  by  urban 
renewal  grants  and  could  be  enforced  through 
federal  law.  It  would  be  less  susceptible  to 
the  PG&E /Ex/Chron  Juggernaut. 

But  this  method  would  need  specific 
charter  requirements  well  within  the  com- 
mittee's   power    to    supply:     (1)    continued 
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stability  for  public  utilities  by  preserving 
their  charter  status;  (2)  assignment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Light,  Heat  and  Power  as  the  in- 
tended distributor  of  Hetch  Hetchy  electricity 
and  (3)  placement  of  this  bureau  in  the  new 
Environmental  Resources  Agency  (or  in  a 
preserved  PUC)  alongside  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project  and  the  Water  Department. 

Instead  of  making  these  provisions  for 
gradually  displacing  PG&E,  the  Committee 
sabotaged  the  city's  charter  and  Raker  Act 
public  power  commitments,  all  the  while  in- 
sisting that  it  was  deferring  "policy"  for  two 
years. 

Once  this  decision  was  made,  the  Chair- 
man became  "very  tough  minded"  and  al- 
lowed "no  pet  packages"  to  be  Introduced, 
according  to  one  committee  member.  It  is 
doubtful,  then,  that  even  if  a  memlier  had 
wanted  to  bring  up  the  Raker  Act  he  could 
have  gotten  it  past  Chairman  Frankel. 

What  would  happen  to  Section  119  when 
the  committee  got  around  to  it  in  1971?  It 
Is  questionable.  Staff  Director  George  Wil- 
liams replied,  whether  such  a  statement  be- 
longs in  a  city  charter. 

I  asked  several  committee  members  if  the 
Raker  Act  came  up  In  committee  delibera- 
tions and  got  bewildering  answers: 

Atty.  William  Porter:  "We  all  knew  a  prob- 
lem exists  on  the  Raker  Act.  There  are  sev- 
eral  lawyers  on  the  Committee  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  it." 

J.  Bradley  Bunniu  (staff  counsel) :  "The 
Committee  did  a  fair  amount  of  research  on 
the  Raker  Act." 

Atty.  James  Frankel  (committee  chair- 
man) :  "I'm  vaguely  famUiar  with  the  Raker 
Act  from  reading  the  Guardian.  The  Com- 
mittee never  gave  a  second's  thought  to  it." 

George  Willlaras:  "No,  the  Raker  Act  never 
came  up." 

Thomas  Caylor:  "I  think  PG&E  Is  dclng 
an  outstanding  Job.  When  we  get  to  Sec- 
tion 119,  I'm  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  remove  it  from  tlie  charter.  I  don't  believe 
in  universal  imperatives.  The  city  should 
be  able  to  pick  and  choose  what  it  wants  to 
acquire." 

Wouldn't  it  have  been  more  logical  to  de- 
cide policy  in  Section  119,  then  deal  wiih 
the  city's  utilities? 

Williams:  "The  order  of  business  in  this 
respect  is  not  crucial  because  of  the  Com- 
mittee's neutral  position  on  the  question  of 
public  versus  private  ownership." 

Frankel:  "Don't  get  me  to  say  we  have 
a  policy  on  public  versus  private  ownership 
of  utilities." 

Caylor:  "Section  119  was  not  put  Into  the 
charter  as  a  matter  of  high  philosophical 
purpose.  It  was  a  tool  to  get  utilities  out  of 
the  hands  of  exploiters.  That  kind  of  ban- 
ditry is  no  longer  with  us.  We  now  liave 
safeguards,  and  a  different  attitude  on  tlie 
part  of  the  utility  monopolies." 

Porter:  "Who  are  you  going  to  get  to  pay 
for  billboards?  Can't  you  Just  see  the  presi- 
dent of  PG&E  calling  his  banker  friends  and 
people  like  Dauer  (William  Dauer.  bead  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce)  and  saying, 
'Don't  support  those  Reds'?" 

Bunnln:  "Putting  Section  119  into  the 
third  year  was  based  on  a  literal  readUig  of 
the  Supervisors'  resolution." 

Result:  The  Committee  created  policy  to 
Justify  changes  in  non-utility  areas,  but  had 
to  be  "neutral"  on  existing  utility  policy 
because  it  wasn't  the  time  to  deal  with  it. 

Supervisors  set  this  schedule  for  the  Com- 
mittee: first  year,  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  city  government;  second  year,  city 
personnel  matters;  third  year,  everything 
else.  The  Committee  decided  that  meant  re- 
organizing utilities  the  first  year,  dealing 
with  utility  policy  the  third  year. 

On  other  Issues,  the  Committee  acted  with 
dispatch.  In  its  concern  for  human  rights,  it 
sought  to  establish  a  Hiunan  Rights  Com- 
mission with  charter  (not  ordinance)  status. 
In  its  concern  for  amenities,  it  wanted  a 
mare    Independent    Planning    Commission. 
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Recognizing  the  alienation  of  citizens.  It 
created  an  ombudsman's  office  with  charter 
status.  Sensing  weakness  In  the  major's  of- 
fice, It  decided  to  strengthen  It.  And  so  on. 

This  was  the  approach:  conduct  a  study, 
evolve  policy  and  make  changes  in  accordance 
with  that  policy.  But  when  I  asked  Staff 
Director  Williams  why  Section  119  wasn't 
adopted  before  the  Committee  ^ealt  with 
uiUitles.  he  said,  "The  Committee  was  not 
instructed  to  make  policy  for  the  city." 

Frankel  reassures,  "This  year's  work  doesn't 
affect  119."  The  problem  is  that  Section  119 
did  not  affect  this  year's  work. 

All  this  is  nonsense.  When  the  Committee 
Juggles  utilities,  then  says  It  has  "no  poUcy" 
or  a  "neutral"  policy  on  the  Raker  Act  and 
Section  119,  it  might  as  well  declare  its 
utility  policy  straight  away:  "Ignore  the 
Raker  Act  and  don't  Interfere  with  PG&Es 
illegal  monopoly." 

During  my  interviews,  I  was  given  these 
explanations  why  the  Committee  didn't  take 
on  PG&E  and  the  Raker  Act: 

"Isolate  the  hot  potatoes  .  .  .  keep  down 
controversy  ...  we  can't  afford  the  opposi- 
tion of  PG&E  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce types  .  .  .  nowadays,  you  need  $50,000 
to  elect  a  dog  catcher  In  this  city  .  .  .  we're 
going  to  need  all  the  friends  we  can  get  .  .  . 
a  billboard  costs  $3,000  ...  it  would  be  a 
silly  criticism  of  the  Committee  to  raise  the 
Raker  Act  at  this  time." 

Clearly,  the  Committee  doesn't  want  to 
take  on  a  new  and  powerful  political  oppo- 
nent. PG&E.  Neither  does  it  want  to  Jeopard- 
ize a  potentially  lucrative  source  of  cam- 
paign revenue — PG&E  and  Its  business  allies. 

Already,  a  large  anticipated  source  of  cam- 
paign money,  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, won't  materialize  because  of  the 
Chamber's  strong  opposition  ("it's  a  double 
cross,"  one  Committee  member  said) — for 
reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
utilities. 

Labor  unions  and  much  of  the  city  hall 
bureaucracy  are  also  cool  lor  their  own  paro- 
chial reasons. 

Charter  revision,  Prankel  said  philosophi- 
cally, "is  not  a  sexy  issue." 

San  Francisco  is  desperately  short  of 
money.  Its  residents  and  businesses  this  year 
will  pay  a  crushing  20  per  cent  more  In  city 
property  taxes.  Question:  wouldn't  a  good 
sexy  issue  be  cheaper  power  for  Industry, 
lower  light  and  heat  bills  for  homeowners 
and  businesses,  a  massive  tax  subsidy  for 
socially  beneficial  city  programs  and  a  saving 
of  $30  million  a  year  for  the  city  and  its 
constituency? 

Alger  Jacobs,  manager  of  Wells  Fargo's  in- 
vestment portfolio,  had  little  to  say  about 
public  utility  acquisition.  As  I  tried  to  bear 
down  on  Section  119  questions,  he  said:  "I 
hate  to  be  a  dog,  but  I  have  to  break  off  the 
Interview  or  I'll  miss  my  ride  home." 

Then  he  added  wryly,  "And  I'd  have  to 
use  public  transportation." 

Principles  of  charter  revision,  cited  by  the 
1969  Charter  Revision  Committee : 

"The  City  and  Its  residents  lose  substantial 
savings  which  could  result  from  timely  use 
of  modern  techniques  of  government." 

"The  main  function  of  city  government 
Is  to  serve  the  people  of  San  Francisco." 

"The  operating  departments  should  be  or- 
ganized to  permit  effective,  efficient,  eco- 
nomical and  responsive  City  management." 
"The  basic  system  of  safeguards  which  has 
protected  San  Francisco  against  major  graft 
and  corruption  should  be  retained  and 
strengthened." 

How  TO  Hetch-Hetchy  the  Cnr  Charter 
1897:  James  D.  Phelan  runs  for  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  on  a  platform  of  public  own- 
ership of  all  public  utilities.  Phelan  explains 
in  the  Overland  Monthly: 

"Supervisors  and  Aldermen,  In  this  city  It 
Is  common  report,  betray  the  Interests  they 
are  supposed  to  guard,  and  the  officers  of  the 
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corporations  uphold  the  Interests  of  those 
they  are  paid  to  serve.  The  see-saw  of  cor- 
ruption will  continue  so  long  as  public  utili- 
ties a^  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  Would 
It  not  be  wise  statesmanship  to  destroy  cor- 
ruption. Increase  efficiency  and  lower  cost  at 
one  blow?  We  may  come  to  that  and  hence 
we  want  a  charter  that  will  enable  us  to 
assume  new  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
line  with  modem  progress." 

Elected  Mayor,  Phelan  appoints  a  Conunlt- 
tee  of  One  Hundred  to  frame  a  new  charter. 

1898:  The  voters,  weary  of  corruption  by 
private  utilities,  approve  the  charter.  A  sec- 
tion reads: 

"It  is  the  declared  purpose  and  Intention 
of  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  that 
public  utilities  shall  be  gradually  acquired 
and  ultimately  owned  by  the  city  and 
county." 

The  charter  also  includes  provisions  for 
voters  to  override  pro-private  utility  super- 
visors by  Initiating  acquisition  of  a  private 
utility  on  petition  by  15  per  cent  of  the 
voters. 

1900:  Under  the  new  charter,  the  city 
Initiates  moves  to  acquire  a  public  water  and 
power  system.  The  Examiner,  noting  antici- 
pated savings  from  city  budget  cuts,  urges 
Investment  of  these  savings  In  a  city-owned 
lighting  plant.  It  recommends  buying  out 
the  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, PO&E's  predecessor.  Mayor  Phelan  files 
for  city  water  rights  along  the  Tuolumne 
River,  using  money  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

1912:  Supervisors  publish  a  large,  glossy 
book  showing  that  the  proposed  works  would 
beautify  Hetch  Hetchy  and  make  cheap 
water  and  power  available  to  San  Francisco. 

1913:  Congress  passes  the  Raker  Act  (HR 
7207 )  granting  water  and  power  rights  to  the 
city  and  coimty  of  San  Francisco.  The  city 
Is  strictly  prohibited  from  transferring  water 
and  power  from  Hetch  Hetchy  to  private 
utilities  like  PO&E. 

The  two  key  sections :  Section  6 : 

"That  the  grantee  is  prohibited  from  ever 
selling  or  letting  to  any  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual, except  a  municipality  or  municipal 
water  district  or  Irrigation  district,  the  right 
to  sell  or  sublet  the  water  or  the  electric 
energy  sold  or  given  to  it  or  him  by  the  said 
grantee:  Provided,  that  the  rights  hereby 
granted  shall  not  be  sold,  assigned,  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  private  person,  corporation,  or 
association,  and  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  so 
sell,  assign,  transfer,  or  convey,  this  grant 
shall  revert  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

Section  9  outlines  enforcement  procedures : 

".  .  .  the  grantee  shall  at  all  times  comply 
with  and  observe  on  Its  part  all  the  condi- 
tions specified  In  this  Act,  and  In  the  event 
that  the  same  are  not  reasonably  complied 
with  or  carried  out  by  the  grantee,  upon 
written  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  to 
commence  all  necessary  suits  or  proceedings 
In  the  proper  court  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof  . . ." 

1926:  San  Francisco  builds  a  great  power- 
house on  Moccasin  Creek  In  the  low  Sierra 
and  begins  laying  the  transmission  line  to 
the  city.  Just  as  the  line  conveniently 
reaches  PG&E's  substation  In  Newark,  40 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  City  Hall  an- 
nounces construction  funds  are  exhausted. 
PG&E  inveigles  SP  to  put  up  a  PG&E  tollgate 
in  Newark,  buys  the  city's  power  cheap,  then 
Jacks  up  the  rate  for  wheeling  it  the  remain- 
ing 40  miles  to  SP  consumers. 

1927:  The  first  of  eight  bond  Issues  Is  pro- 
posed to  create  a  SF  municipal  jjower  system 
as  required  by  the  Raker  Act.  PO&E,  Its 
powerful  political  allies  and  the  newspapers 
manage,  narrowly,  to  defeat  the  bonds. 

1932 :  San  Francisco  prepares  a  new  charter 
(the  present  one),  retaining  the  old  public 
utilities  policy  (see  1898),  but  Inserting  the 
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words,  "when  public  interest  and  necessity 
demands." 

1937:  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  files 
suit  In  federal  court,  charging  San  Fran- 
cisco with  violating  power  provisions  in  Sec. 
6  of  the  Raker  Act.  A  key  government  argu- 
ment: 

".  .  .  the  grant  to  the  City  was  made  upon 
the  mandatory  condition  that  this  power  lie 
sold  solely  and  exclusively  by  the  City  di- 
rectly to  consumers  and  without  private 
profit  in  order  to  bring  It  Into  direct  com- 
petition with  adjacent  privately  owned 
utilities  . . ." 

1938:  Federal  court  rules  in  favor  of  Ickes' 
case:  the  city  appeals. 

1939:  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reverses  the 
District  Court.  The  Circuit  Court  recognizes 
the  charter's  utility  policy  as  committing  the 
city  to  "a  general  policy  of  public  ownership 
of  all  public  utilities"  carried  forward  as  a 
footnote  In  the  current  charter.  The  govern- 
ment appeals  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

1940:  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  govern- 
ment, makes  liberal  references  to  the  orig- 
inal Raker  Act  debate. 

"Prom  the  Congressional  debates  on  the 
passage  of  the  Raker  Act  can  be  read  a  com- 
mon understanding  both  on  the  part  of 
sponsors  of  the  Bill  and  Its  opponents  that 
the  grant  was  to  be  so  conditioned  as  to  re- 
quire municipal  performance  of  the  func- 
tion of  supplying  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and 
electric  power  directly  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers . . ." 

1942:  Frank  Havenner,  former  supervisor 
(later  congressman),  Informs  Congress  that 
PG&E's  expenditures  on  the  defeat  of  bond 
Issues  were  officially  reported  as  approxi- 
mately $200,000,  but  probably  amounted  to 
much  more.  Referring  to  the  dereliction  of 
city  officials,  he  added: 

"They  Ignored  the  elaborate  pledge  of  ul- 
timate municipal  distribution  of  the  power 
.  .  .  Ignored  also  Is  the  language  of  Section 
119  of  the  San  Francisco  City  Charter." 

1944:  Ickes  coins  the  phrase  "to  Hetch 
Hetchy"  In  a  Commonwealth  Club  speech. 
It  means  "to  confuse  and  confound  the  pub- 
lic by  adroit  acts  and  deceptive  word  In 
order  to  turn  to  private  corporate  profit  a 
trust  set  up  for  the  people." 

1955:  Rep.  Engle  Introduces  a  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  new  irrigation  district  on  the  Tuolumne 
River.  In  the  hearings,  Engle  proves  that 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  sold  to  Turlock  &  Mo- 
desto Irrigation  districts  was  resold  to  PG&E 
m  violation  of  a  1945  proviso  by  Ickes.  City 
Atty.  Dion  Holm  agrees  Raker  Act  requires 
a  municipal  system  and  says  ".  .  .  we  are 
minus  that  for  the  time  being,  which  one 
day  we  will  have." 

1967:  Supervisors  pass  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  mayor  to  create  a  Charter  Re- 
vision Committee  and  appoint  members  to 

1969:  Charter  Revision  Committee  defers 
action  on  "policy"  of  utility  acquisition  for 
two  years,  yet  subverts  the  "policy"  with 
major  changes  in  the  utility  departments. 

Well,  well.  It's  clearer  now  why  the  Charter 
Revision  Committee  wasn't  much  Interested 
in  taking  on  PG&E  on  the  Raker  Act  busi- 
ness. For  Its  campaign,  the  committee  picked 
up  $2,500  from  PG&E— one  of  only  three 
$2,500  corporate  contributions.  J.  Bradley 
Bunnln,  the  committee's  staff  counsel,  went 
to  work  for  PG&E's  law  department  shortly 
after  the  Charter  Revision  package  was  de- 
feated In  November. 

The  Great  1965  James  K.  Cahr 
P0BLIC  Power  Disaster 
(By  Peter  L.  Petrakls) 
San  Francisco's  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  another  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  acqiilrlng  PG&E's  electric  dis- 
tribution system  in  the  city.  But  don't  be 
fooled.  The  commissioners  don't  s^pear  to 
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mean  it  any  more  now  than  they  did  last 
time.  In  1965. 

This  "buy  out  PG&E"  ploy  has  not  been 
reported  fully  \mtll  now.  But  IX  the  PUC 
had  meant  It  In  1966,  a  regional  pubUc  power 
system  could  have  been  set  up  to  compete 
with  the  PG&E  system,  which  In  San  Fran- 
cisco continues  to  bilk  the  people  of  $30 
million  each  year  In  private  power  profits. 

Then  as  now,  the  commission  appeared  to 
be  concerned  merely  with  the  threat  to  take 
over  PQ&E's  Ban  Francisco  distribution  sys- 
tem. It  sees  such  threats  mainly  as  bargain- 
ing tools  In  negotiations  with  PG&E  on  the 
contracts  that  set  the  fees  it  pays  to  PG&E 
for  delivering  the  city's  Hetch  Hetchy  power 
to  San  Francisco's  municipal  services  and 
several  out  of  town  industrial  users.  (These 
users  were  "assigned"  to  the  city  toy  PO&E 
to  keep  San  Francisco  fPMn  selling  its  own 
cheap  public  power  to  Its  own  residents  and 
businesses.) 

San  Francisco's  power  comes  from  Its  hy- 
droelectric system  that  was  built,  as  the 
result  of  an  unprecedented  act  of  Congress 
in  1913,  by  flooding  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  In 
Yosemlte  National  Park. 

But  as  the  Sacramento  Bee  puts  It,  "not 
one  watt  of  It  ever  powers  so  much  as  a 
nlghtllght  or  broils  a  hamburger  for  the  San 
Francisco  resident  for  whom  the  system  was 
built."  Instead,  San  Francisco  residents  and 
businesses  have  been  forced  for  the  past 
60  years  to  buy  PO&E's  expensive  private 
power — in  disregard  of  the  city  charter  and 
In  violation  of  the  Raker  Act. 

City  Utilities  Manager  James  K.  Carr,  who 
has  set  out  this  year  to  negotiate  "long  term 
extension"  of  the  PO&E  contracts,  used  the 
"buy  out"  threat  five  years  ago  to  get  PO&E 
to  lower  Its  delivery  fees  for  city  power  from 
an  outrageous  $2.6  million  a  year  to  a  merely 
exorbitant  $2  million.  After  that,  the  threat 
of  acquisition  was  quietly  laid  aside  until 
1970,  when  contracts  were  again  up  for  re- 
newal. 

Carr  could  have  scored  a  real  victory  for 
public  power.  For  the  1965  threat  Inspired 
four  major  public  agencies  to  approach  him 
with  an  important  deal. 

They  proposed  a  partnership  and  regional 
public  power  district  that  would  give  San 
Francisco  the  political  and  economic  leverage 
to  finally  wrest  control  of  electrical  distribu- 
tion in  San  Francisco  from  PO&E,  and  at 
last  give  city  residents  the  cheap  public 
power  that  PG&E  has  been  denying  them 
for  decades. 

The  deal  also  would  have  headed  off  these 
subsequent  developments: 

An  excess  annual  payment  of  $1.7  to  2.6 
million  a  year  to  PO&E  for  the  electricity  to 
operate  BART  trains — meaning  BART  fares 
will  be  10  per  cent  higher  than  necessary. 

PO&E's  capture  of  the  massive  public  pow- 
er output  of  the  California  Water  Project's 
Orovllle  Dam.  PO&E  buys  this  power  for 
about  $20  million,  then  retails  it  back  to  the 
public  for  about  $42  million. 

The  annual  $500,000  excess  payment  by  the 
University  of  California/Berkeley  for  PO&E 
power.  Cal  wants  to  get  public  power  to  save 
money,  but  PO&E  refuses  to  wheel  CVP  power 
to  the  campus  and  Cal  Regents  refiise  to 
buck  PG&E  in  court. 

The  Increased  vulnerability  of  public  pow- 
er cities  throughout  Northern  California  to 
heavy  reliance  upon  and  perhaps  ultimate 
capture  of  their  power  systems  by  PG&E. 

Managers  of  the  California  Water  Project 
and  officlsOs  from  UC,  the  transit  district  and 
the  city  of  Santa  Clara  were  the  ones  who 
approached  Carr  with  the  deal  to  avoid  the 
problems  since  raised  for  them. 

They  proposed  to  Join  with  San  Francisco 
and  pool  the  power  produced  at  Hetch  Hetchy 
with  that  produced  at  Orovllle  Dam,  pool 
funds  to  build  a  Jointly-owned  thermal  pow- 
er plant  to  beef  up  the  hydro  power  and  de- 
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liver  low-cost  electricity  to  each  member  of 
the  proposed  power  consortium. 

But  Carr  continued  to  be  concerned  only 
with  the  Idea  of  tising  the  threat  to  get  PG&E 
to  lower  Its  fees.  The  consortium  proposal  fit 
in  nicely  with  that,  however,  and  Carr  osten- 
tatiously Instructed  Hetch  Hetchy  Manager 
Oral  Moore  to  make  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  proposal. 

By  early  fall,  Moore  was  ready  to  propose 
a  formal  study  to  the  utilities  commission, 
to  be  carried  out  by  R.  W.  Beck  and  Asso- 
ciates, an  engineering  consulting  firm,  for 
$75,000.  The  city  would  pay  $15,000.  the 
other  agencies  would  share  the  balance. 

Carr  halted  the  study  abruptly,  however, 
when  PO&E  agreed  to  lower  fees. 

After  that,  managers  of  the  State  Water 
Project  not  only  had  to  abandon  hopes  to 
deliver  power  directly  to  public  agencies,  but 
also  plans  to  construct  their  own  thermal 
power  plant.  Instead,  they  had  to  contract  to 
buy  thermal  power  from  PO&E  and  two 
other  private  utilities. 

The  capture  by  PO&E  of  the  power  out- 
put of  the  project's  OrovlUe  Dam  also  means 
PO&E  has  managed  to  Interpose  Itself  be- 
tween Orovllle  power  and  BART,  which  will 
be  one  of  the  chief  users  of  electricity  at 
the  dam. 

Since  the  cost  of  propulsion  will  constitute 
the  largest  single  item  of  operating  expense 
when  BART  Is  completed,  the  fact  that  it 
will  have  to  buy  power  from  PG&E  will  raise 
fares  far  higher  than  they  would  be  If  It 
could  buy  the  power  at  the  much  cheaper 
rates  that  would  have  been  charged  under 
the  proposed  consortium. 

Carr's  position  on  the  proposal,  as  out- 
lined in  a  memorandum  to  the  City  Utilities 
Commission  after  the  feasibllty  study  was 
halted,  showed  where  he  stands  on  the  Issues 
of  public  power  in  competition  with  private 
power.  He's  against  it. 

He  called  the  proposal  "unrealistic  ...  a 
move  in  the  wrong  direction." 

Two  years  after  Carr  wrote  this.  Santa 
Clara,  Alameda  and  Palo  Alto  Joined  eight 
other  public  power  cities  to  form  the  North- 
ern California  Power  Agency  to  pool  re- 
sources for  Joint  projects  and  for  collective 
resistance  to  PO&E's  threats  to  take  over 
their  power  systems. 

Their  partnership  Is  a  feeble  one  that 
could  have  been  strengthened  greatly  by 
inclusion  of  the  members  of  the  proposed 
power  consortium  of  19<J5. 

Carr's  Judgments  were  made  without  the 
benefit  of  a  serious,  systematic  study  by  out- 
side experts.  Indeed,  his  memorandum  was 
intended  to  prevent  such  a  study. 

The  Utilities  Conunission,  he  wrote, 
"should  devote  the  staff's  limited  time  and 
energy  to  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
sustantial  reduction  in  deUvery  charges  for 
dty  power  over  PG&E  lines  .  .  ." 

Carr  also  wrote  of  "the  great  strides  that 
have  been  made  toward  lower-oost  power  and 
better  service  through  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate and  publicly-owned  power  produc- 
ers. .  .  .  Further  progress.  .  .  .  requires 
great — not  less — cooperation  and  pooling  of 
privately-owned  and  publicly-owned  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities." 

This  must  stand  as  a  minor  masterpiece  of 
irony,  in  view  of  the  huge  capital  invest- 
ments the  public  has  made  for  PG&E  dur- 
ing the  past  SO  years,  and  PO&E's  war  on 
public  power  distribution. 

"Cooperation,"  It  turns  out,  means  letting 
PO&E  control  the  destiny  of  the  Federal 
Central  Valley  Project. 

"Progress"  means  letting  PO&E  put  public 
power  cities  out  of  business  to  destroy  the 
competitive  yardstick  by  which  PO&E's  pow- 
er rates  can  be  Judged. 

"Pooling  of  privately-owned  and  publicly- 
owned  generation  facilities,"  means  turning 
over  public  power  to  PO&E  for  resale  to  the 
public. 

The  Guardian  haa  contacted  knowledge- 
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able  people  In  the  foiir  various  agencies  and 
found  strong  agreement  on  this  point:  That 
Carr's  decision  in  1965  was  a  serious  blow  to 
public  power  systems  In  northern  California. 

There's  no  reason  to  believe,  either,  that 
Carr's  position  or  that  of  anyone  else  has 
changed  since  1965. 

Just  as  In  1965,  appropriate  sounds  are 
coming  from  the  Utilities  Commission  these 
days  about  studying  the  acquisition  of 
PG&E — ^but  no  appropriate  action. 

The  study  was  authorized  this  April.  But 
nothing  has  been  done  about  finding  answers 
to  the  crucial  questions  on  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  buying  out  PG&E. 

It  turns  out.  in  fact,  that  the  consulting 
firm.  R.  W.  Beck,  which  was  designated  to  do 
the  study,  actually  has  been  retained  only  to 
help  the  city  on  cost-benefit  studies  relating 
to  the  renewal  of  the  PG&E-clty  contracts. 

HOW   P.O.   &   E.   WnX   MAKE   TOUR  BART  FARES 
10     PBiCKNT    HIGHER 

Thanks  to  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  fares  on 
trains  to  be  (^>erated  by  BART  wiU  be  10  per 
cent  more  than  they  need  to  be — meaning 
that  for  every  $1  you  give  BART  for  fares, 
you'll  have  to  fork  over  another  dime  for 
friendly  PG&E. 

The  dime  wlU  help  pay  for  BART's  yearly 
purchase  of  430  million  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  from  PG&E  to  run  Its  trains.  The 
overall  cost  will  be  between  $4  and  $6  million 
a  year — 20  percent  ol  BARTs  total  operating 
expense. 

It  might  have  been  otherwise,  had  James 
K.  Carr,  San  Francisco's  manager  of  public 
utilities,  carried  through  a  1965  proposal  to 
deliver  cheap  public  power  to  BART  from 
OrovlUe  Dam,  Hetch  Hetchy  and  a  publicly- 
owned  thermal  power  plant. 

Exactly  how  many  millions  of  dollars  vrould 
have  been  cut  from  BART's  electricity  bills  is 
not  known,  for  only  a  study  of  the  public 
power  proposal  would  have  shown  that — and 
Carr  killed  that  study. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  BART  wUl  pay 
from  $1.7  million  to  $2.6  million  more  for 
electricity  than  it  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
Carr  hadnt  blocked  access  to  public  power 
sources  in  1965. 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  Federal  Power 
Commission  figures  on  the  cost  of  430  million 
kUowatt-hours  of  Industrial  power  in  Seattle, 
a  public-power  city  with  a  population  of 
660,000,  and  San  Francisco,  a  PG&E  city  with 
a  population  of  750,000. 

The  federal  figures  show  that  PG&E  rates 
are  76  per  cent  higher  than  Seattle  Depart- 
ment of  Lighting  rates.  To  make  up  the  dif- 
ference, you  will  pay  10  per  cent  extra  to  ride 
BART  trains. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 

Oct.  26.  19701 

Do  Not  Pat  Your  Utilitt  Tax 

San  Francisco  Supervisors  have  granted 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  still  another  Ijoon — 
this  time  in  adopting  the  five  per  cent  sales 
tax  on  gas,  electric,  telephone  and  water  bills 
that  went  into  effect  on  Oct  1. 

The  measure  further  Institutionalizes 
PG&E's  illegal  power  monopoly  In  San  Fran- 
cisco by  giving  status  to  the  giant  utility 
as  an  official  city  tax  collector.  More,  it  gives 
City  Hall  a  vested  interest  in  raising  PG&E 
rates  and  from  now  on  refusing  to  oppose 
PO&E  rate  Increases  as  It  has  in  the  past.  For 
whenever  the  rates  go  up,  returns  under  the 
new  tax  ordinance  also  will  go  up. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  barn  full  of  straws. 
It  Is  time  for  supervisors  to  live  up  to  the 
public  power  mandates  of  the  City  Charter 
and  federal  law.  The  city  must  buy  out  PG&E 
and  use  its  own  facilities  to  bring  its  own 
cheap  public  power  to  San  Francisco  from 
Hetch  Hetchy. 

Until  the  supervisors  do  this,  San  Fran- 
ciscans should  not  pay  the  five  per  cent  tax 
that  now  appears  on  their  PG&E  bills — and 
send  along  a  note  with  the  bill  explaining 
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precisely  why  they  are  making  a  principled 
refusal.  (For  assistance,  contact  the  Guar- 
dian and  ask  for  back  copies  on  PO&E  and 
Congressional  Record  reprints  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  statements  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcall  (D- 
Montana.) 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  by  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  on  a  similar  tax 
imposed  In  Vallejo,  "utilities  cannot  discon- 
nect or  threaten  to  disconnect  the  utility 
service  of  any  customer"  who  does  this,  as 
long  as  he  pays  bis  regular  bill. 

San  Francisco  could  bring  these  taxpayers 
into  court  to  try  to  collect.  But  In  so  doing, 
the  city  might  well  prompt  a  serious  legal 
challenge  to  the  city's  chronic  failure  to 
buck  PG&E  and  bring  Hetch  Hetchy  power 
to  San  Francisco  under  the  public  power 
mandates. 

Is  there  a  better  way  to  make  the  point 
that,  if  the  city  is  interested  In  law  en- 
forcement. It  ought  to  start  with  PG&E? 

That's  the  point:  the  city  collects  a  five 
per  cent  utility  tax  from  every  utility  user 
in  town,  but  doesn't  go  after  the  $30  mil- 
lion In  Illegal  profits  that  go  each  year  to 
PO&E. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 

Feb.  26,  19711 

How  TO  Hetch  Hetchy 

The  Grand  Jury,  as  Ed  Uno  demonstrates 
in  his  Guardian  interview,  is  supposed  to  In- 
vestigate city  departments  and  issue  reports 
leading  to  reform.  (See  pgs.  12-13.) 

Instead  of  Investigating  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  department  however,  the  1970  Grand 
Jury,  like  previous  SF  Grand  Jurors  for  the 
past  25  years,  took  a  three  day  all  expenses 
paid  vacation  to  Hetch  Hetchy  last  Septem- 
ber. Needless  to  say,  this  Grand  Jury  like 
previous  Grand  Juries : 

1.  Didn't  say  in  its  final  report  that  this 
Hetch  Hetchy  area  is  by  federal  law  to  be 
opened  up  to  camping  for  the  public,  not  Just 
for  SP  VIPs  and  the  Grand  Jury. 

3.  Didn't  investigate  why  the  cheap  Hetch 
Hetchy  public  power  is  by  federal  law  re- 
quired to  go  to  the  citizens  and  businesses 
of  San  Francisco — but,  that  the  city  has  in- 
stead allowed  PG&E  to  establish  private  pow- 
er monopoly  here  and  keep  San  Francisco 
from  selling  its  own  power  to  its  own  people. 
The  city's  loss:  (30  million  a  year. 

3.  Didn't  report  that  it  took  a  $1,600  vaca- 
tion from  a  city  department  it  was  charged 
to  Investigate.  Or,  for  that  matter,  that 
P0C /Hetch  Hetchy  each  year  gets  a  nice 
chunk  of  the  city  budget  for  VIP  and  press 
Inspection  tours  of  Hetch  Hetchy. 

Several  persons  have  asked  about  The 
Guardian's  recommendation  for  San  Fran- 
cisco citizens  to  make  a  principled  refusal  to 
pay  the  5'c  utility  tax.  Here  is  the  princi- 
pled refvisal,  mailed  to  PG&E  with  his  power 
bill,  of  Peter  Petrakis,  Guardian  utilities  edi- 
tor. 

This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  I  will  not  pay 
the  5' ;  city  tax  on  my  utility  bills  on  grounds 
that,  if  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors wants  to  take  money  off  a  utility,  it 
ought  to  go  out  and  get  one. 

Section  119  of  the  City  Charter  reads: 

"It  is  the  declared  purpose  and  intention 
of  the  people  of  the  city  and  county,  when 
public  interest  and  necessity  demand,  that 
public  utilities  shall  be  gradually  acquired 
and  ultimately  owned  by  the  city  and  coun- 
ty . .  ." 

Under  the  Charter  Utility  Policy,  the  Su- 
pervisors are  designated  to  make  the  determi- 
nation of  public  interest  and  necessity.  The 
Supervisors  have  now  decided  that  the  city 
should  have  revenues  from  utilities,  but  they 
have  made  not  so  much  as  a  gesture  towards 
implementing  Charter  policy  and  determin- 
ing the  public  Interest  and  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring a  money-making  utility.  Instead, 
they  persist  In  treating  Section  ^19  as  a 
meaningless  ornament. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Raker  Act  of  1913  (HJt.  7207)  Is  a  di- 
rect expression  of  the  mimicipal  ownership 
policy  of  the  City  Charter.  It  gave  the  city 
the  right  to  dam  the  Tuolumne  River  at 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  Inside  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park  for  a  city  water  and  power  sup- 
ply. 

In  making  this  requirement.  Congress  was 
responding  to  the  municipal  ownership  phi- 
losophy of  the  Charter,  as  well  as  to  the 
broader  principle  that  the  public  should  be 
the  prime  beneficiary  when  special  privileges 
are  granted  inside  the  public  domain. 

The  city,  in  collusion  with  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  has  been  violating 
both  the  City  Charter  and  the  Raker  Act  ever 
since  power  became  available  from  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project.  It  has  refused  to  obey  the 
law,  buy  out  the  PG&E  distribution  system 
and  bring  San  Francisco's  cheap  electricity 
to  its  people.  (See  The  Grand  Jury  'Investi- 
gates' Hetch  Hetchy,  p.  13.) 

The  city  and  PG&E  have  worked  out  a  se- 
ries of  arrangements  that  are  designed  to 
keep  San  Franciscans  from  enjoying  their 
own  low  cost  power  from  their  own  projects. 
Now,  the  supervisors  have  taken  the  city  fur- 
ther away  from  compliance  with  law  in  fur- 
ther Institutionalizing  PG&E's  lUegltlmate 
presence  here  by  giving  it  status  as  an  offi- 
cial city  tax  collector. 

I  wish  this  protest  and  tax  refusal  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  principled  one,  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  Its 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  other  officials,  elect- 
ed and  appointed,  are  in  chronic  violation  of 
law  on  the  matter  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power, 
and  that  this  utility  "user's  tax"  takes  the 
city  in  the  opposite  direction  from  eventual 
compliance  with  the  law. 


(Prom    the    San    Francisco    Bay    Guardian, 

Dec.  23,  1970] 

The  Grand  Juky  Cometh 

Situation  report  on  the  1970  grand  Jury: 

This  Fall  the  Guardian  asked  each  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Grand  Jury  in  a  formal 
letter  to  support  a  formal  Inquiry  into  the 
failure  of  the  city  to  live  up  to  the  City 
Charter  and  Raker  Act,  buy  out  PG&E  and 
sell  its  own  cheap  public  power  to  its  citizens. 
(See  previous  Guardians.) 

Grand  Jury  Foreman  Ray  Hackett,  at  the 
next  Jury  session,  branded  the  request  a  cir- 
culation-building gimmick  "by  a  newspaper 
of  limited  circulation,"  according  to  author- 
itative sources. 

Hackett  also  announced  to  his  fellow  Jurors 
that,  since  the  Guardian's  publisher  had  not 
asked  for  aclcnowledgment  of  the  letters 
suggesting  the  inquiry,  no  acknowledgment 
would  be  sent. 

Giastav  Knecht,  who  heads  the  Grand  Jury 
committee  that  oversees  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  thvis  would  conduct  the  in- 
quiry, had  a  ready  excuse  for  not  wanting  to 
take  part  in  an  inquiry. 

Knecht,  a  stockbroker  at  Dean  Witter  & 
Co.,  said  he  recommended  PG&E  stocks  to  his 
clients  and  that  he  couldn't  possibly  investi- 
gate the  Guardian's  complaint.  "I  have  a 
conflict  of  interest,"  he  said. 

Instead  of  undertaking  any  investigation, 
the  Jury  routinely  sent  the  letter  to  Oral 
Moore,  head  of  the  city's  Hetch  Hetchy  power 
department,  and  asked  him  to  send  back  a 
reply. 

Bruce  Brugmann,  Guardian  publisher, 
called  Hackett  to  confirm  these  points. 
Hackett  became  angry  and  accused  Brug- 
mann of  getting  secret,  unauthorized  in- 
formation from  grand  Jury  sessions.  He 
threatened  at  one  point  to  subpoena  Brug- 
mann and  force  him,  under  threat  of  a  con- 
tempt citation,  to  reveal  his  grand  Jury 
sources. 

Brugmann  said  he  wouldn't  reveal  his 
sources,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  appear  and 
talk  about  how  PG&E  was  bilking  San  Fran- 
cisco businesses  and  residences  of  $30  mil- 
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Hon  a  year.  "Isn't  this  more  important  than 
the  Identity  of  my  so\irces?" 

"We're  going  to  have  a  facedown  on  this," 
Hackett  said. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 

Apr.  31, 1970] 

Banned  by  the  San  Francisco 

Press  CLtm 

The  Guardian  has  regularly  entered  the 
annual  "Pulitzer  of  the  West"  newspaper 
awards  competition  of  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  and,  the  past  three  years,  has  won 
four  of  the  nine  awards  available  In  the  one 
non-daily  category  open  to  us. 

Last  year,  Blair  Paltridge's  expose  of  the 
San  Francisco  grand  Jury  won  the  $250  first 
place  prize.  Larry  McDonneU,  PG&E's  top 
public  relations  man,  chairman  of  the  club's 
awards  committee  and  the  man  who  made 
the  awards  presentations,  announced  The 
Guardian  prize  at  the  awards  banquet.  The 
Guardian  story  "purported  to  show."  as  Mc- 
Donnell put  It  from  the  dais,  that  the  city's 
grand  Jiuries  were  unrepresentative. 

This  year.  The  Guardian  had  been  tipped 
off  that,  despite  the  fact  we  won  the  contest 
last  year,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  ex- 
clude our  newspaper  from  this  year's  compe- 
tition. We  called  the  club  several  times 
through  June  and  early  July  to  ask  when  the 
entry  blanks  would  be  sent  to  us.  (The  past 
three  years,  we  got  them  in  normal  course  in 
the  mall.)  In  early  July,  the  club  secretary 
told  us  McDonnell  and  his  awards  committee 
were  sending  them  out  that  Thursday. 

We  never  got  them.  The  secretary  told 
Bruce  Brugmann,  Guardian  publisher,  the 
committee  had  decided  the  category  this  year 
would  be  open  to  "weeklies  only."  The  Guard- 
ian (a  monthly)  was  out.  Brugman  pressed 
her  for  details  and  an  explanation,  but  s'-.e 
said  the  entry  forms  were  being  mailed  out 
this  year  by  PG&E  and  she  didn't  have  much 
information.  She  referred  Brugmann  to  Mc- 
Donnell at  PG&E. 

Brugmann  called  McDonnell  at  PG&E.  Tes. 
he  said.  The  Guardian  was  out  this  year,  but 
it  was  not  the  Intent  of  his  committee  to  ex- 
clude the  Guardian.  Instead,  it  was  to  ini- 
tiate a  category  for  weeldies  only,  to  encour- 
age them  to  enter  and  to  get  back  to  the 
original  spirit  of  the  press  club  contest. 

How  do  you  encourage  weeklies  by  exclud- 
ing the  Guardian?  How  do  you  Justify  ban- 
ning last  year's  winner?  Why  is  the  only  non- 
weekly  to  submit  entries  the  past  three  years 
suddenly  picked  out,  without  explanation, 
without  the  courtesy  of  notification,  and 
made  the  only  newspaper  ever  blackballed  in 
the  history  of  the  competition?  Isn't  this 
censorship  to  exclude  The  Guardian,  one  of 
the  few  Bay  Area  newspapers  devoted  to  in- 
vestigative reporting  and  solid  Journalistic 
crusades  in  the  Pulitzer  tradition? 

Brugmann  pressed  these  obvious  questions, 
but  McDonnell  refused  to  give  any  details  be- 
yond his  "we  want  to  encourage  the  weeklies" 
stand.  He  became  incensed  when  Brugmann 
asked  if  The  Guardian  blackball  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  The  Guardian's  two  year 
campaign  against  PG&E  and  its  Illegal  power 
monopoly  in  San  Francisco  that  keeps  cheap 
public  power  out  of  San  Francisco  in  defiance 
of  federal  law,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
the  city  charter.  (See  "PG&E's  Big  Blackball," 
p.  15.) 

McDonnell  said  his  committee's  decision 
had  not  been  aimed  at  The  Guardian  and 
that  The  Guardian  had  not  come  up  in  the 
discussion.  He  denied  vehemently  that  he  or 
PG&E  had  anything  to  do  with  The  Guard- 
ian blackball  and  he  threatened  to  hang  up 
when  Brugmann  asked  if  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  our  PG&E  campaign. 

He  refused  to  say  how  the  ban  originated, 
who  originated  it,  or  even  who  brought  it  be- 
fore the  committee  in  its  first  and  only  meet- 
ing on  June  10.  He  even  refused,  until  Brug- 
mann pressed  hard,  to  identify  the  other 
members  of  bis  committee. 
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The  group  that  banned  The  Guardian,  Mc- 
Doimell  finally  disclosed,  was  made  up  al- 
most exclusively  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  men — most  of  tbnn  representing 
ctxnpanlee  The  Guardian  bad  critidBed  in 
Its  reportage.  The  committee:  Chairman:  Mc- 
DonneU (PG&E) ,  Robert  Rezak  (PT&T) ,  Carl 
Albracht  (Westlnghouse),  Paul  Cane  (Bech- 
tel) ,  Gordon  Grannls  (Crown  Zellerbacb) ,  J. 
Campbell  Watson  (Editor  &  Publisher),  Carl 
l^>encer  (General  Electric),  Charles  St.  Peter 
(Frank  Albert-Guenther  Law  Adv.  Agency), 
Robert  Richelson  (Carl  Byolr  Adv.  Agency). 
Brugmann  polled  the  committee  by  phone 
and  found,  contrary  to  McDormell's  explana- 
tion, that  several  conunittee  members  recall 
that:  (1)  PG&E's  McDonnell  brought  up  the 
rules  change  that  axed  The  Guardian;  (2) 
No  other  newspaper  was  mentioned  by  any- 
one; (3)  The  Guardian  was  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  during  the  session  by  name,  (4) 
The  Guardian  was  mentioned,  as  CZ's  Gran- 
nls put  It,  "as  not  being  a  weekly  newspaper" 
and  therefore  not  qualifying  for  this  year's 
contest. 

Brugmann  brought  up  these  points  to  each 
oommlttee  member  and  nobody  rebutted 
them.  If  the  member  didn't  agree  with  these 
recollections  of  his  committee  colleagues,  he 
said  he  couldn't  remember  or  he  simply  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  (Watson,  Richel- 
son) or  he  hung  up  (Cane,  Albracht,  Richel- 
son) .  Rezak  was  quite  specific.  "He  (McDon- 
nell) threw  it  (the  rules  change)  out  on  the 
teble." 

Did  you  realize,  Brugmann  asked,  that  The 
Guardian  was  being  purposely  excluded  by 
McDonnell's  proposal?  Rezak:  "You  didn't 
have  to  hit  me  with  a  bat."  He  added:  "If 
they  wanted  to  change  the  rules  they  could 
have  heard  from  your  paper." 

Rezak  said  that,  as  a  PT&T  man,  he  read 
The  Guardian  regularly  and  that  he,  too, 
didn't  like  some  of  the  stories  and  editorials, 
particularly  those  critical  of  PT&T.  But,  "this 
wasnt  the  time  or  the  place"  to  do  some- 
thing about  them,  he  said. 

Brugmann  appealed  in  writing  to  the  club's 
15  man  board  of  directors  under  guidelines 
set  down  by  Dick  Alexander,  Examiner  re- 
porter, club  first  vice-president  and  chairman 
of  the  July  27  meeting  that  heard  Brug- 
mann's  protest.  (See  p.  15  for  details  on 
Alexander's  Examiner  series  that  appeared 
three  days  later  on  July  30-31  and  put  forth, 
without  qualification  or  deviation,  the  PG&E/ 
McDonnell  line  on  The  Guardian-initlat«d 
prc^x>sal  for  the  city  to  buy  out  PG&E.) 

Brugmann  asked  the  directors  to  either 
publicly  announce  and  explain  The  Guardi- 
an's blackball  or  reopen  the  competition.  The 
1970  Pulitzer  contest,  Brugmann  wrote,  was 
"not  the  time  or  the  place  to  begin  censor- 
ing copy,  banning  newspapers  or  bringing 
the  contest  quietly  into  line  with  the  PG&E 
Progress  or,  for  that  matter,  a  committee 
representing  Westinghouse/GE/PG&E/PT&T 
Crown  Zellerbach/Bechtel  or  clients  of  local 
ad  agencies/pr  firms." 

Brugmann  wasn't  notified  about  any  ac- 
tion of  the  directors,  so  a  few  days  later,  be 
called  Ray  Leavltt,  director,  secretary  of  the 
meeting  and  SF's  chief  deputy  city  assessor. 
No,  Leavltt  told  him,  the  directors  hadnt 
acted  on  his  protest,  but  they  would  vote  on 
It  at  the  Sept.  14  meeting.  Don't  call  us,  we'll 
call  you,  he  told  Brugmann  genially. 

Directors  at  the  meeting:  McCarty,  Leavitt, 
McDonnell,  Alexander,  Joshua  Eppinger  (old 
Examiner  city  editor,  now  associate  managing 
editor),  Graham  Klslingbury  (of  Kislingbury 
Adv.  Agency),  Robert  Meyers  (former  SP 
bureau  chief  of  AP,  now  with  Whltaker  & 
Baxter  public  relations  firm),  George  Shim- 
mon  (commercial  photographer) ,  Harry  Ross. 
Directors  not  at  the  meeting:  Larry  Dum 
(Examiner  reporter),  Stanton  Delaplane 
(Chronicle  colxmuklst  on  assigiunent  in 
Mexico),  Paul  Speegle  (symphony  public 
relations  director).  Ed  McLaughlin  (KOO 
radio) ,  Don  McLaughlin  (PT&T  public  rela- 
tions) . 
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Leavltt's  story  soimded  familiar  to  Brug- 
mann so  be  p<dled  some  club  directors  as  be 
bad  with  McDonnell's  awards  committee.  He 
found,  contrary  to  Leavltt's  accoimt,  that  the 
members  bad  listened  politely  and  atten- 
tively to  McDonnell's  explanation,  and 
decided  without  dissent  to  reject  Brug- 
manns'  complaint  (the  Aug.  16  entry  dead- 
line was  only  a  couple  of  weeks  away,  one 
argued)  and  not  to  notify  Brugmann  about 
their  decision. 

More:  not  a  word  about  Brugmann 's  pro- 
test or  the  directors'  decision  to  reject  it 
appeared  in  Leavltt's  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
Brugmann  called  Leavitt  back.  Why, 
Brugmann  asked,  did  his  account  differ  so 
sharply  from  those  of  his  colleagues?  How 
would  Leavltt's  Sept.  14  vote  have  any  bear- 
ing on  a  contest  that  ended  Aug.  15  and 
whose  winner  would  soon  be  announced  at 
a  Sept.  27  banquet? 

"Don't  you  like  the  way  the  club  is  run?"' 
asked  Leavitt.  "I  don't  like  the  way  the  club 
booted  me  out  of  its  contest,"  Brugmann 
replied.  Leavitt  bung  up.  Brugmann  called 
back  immediately,  but  Leavltt  hung  up  again 
on  his  city  hall  assessor's  office  phone. 

Eppinger,  when  contacted,  asked  Brug- 
mann if  he  knew  McDonnell.  "You've  got  the 
wrong  guy,"  he  said.  "Larry  McDonnell  is 
truly  a  gentleman."  Brugmann  tried  to  press 
questions  on  McDonnell  and  the  directors' 
meeting,  but  Eppinger  hung  up. 

Brugmann  wrote  another  protest  on  Aug. 
7.  reiterated  his  earlier  requests  and  asked 
the  directors  to  act  on  it  before  the  Aug.  15 
entry  deadline.  He  sent  copies  to  each  direc- 
tor. 

"You  have  blackballed  me  and  my  news- 
paper from  your  Pulitzer  awards  contest," 
Brugmann  wrote.  "You  have  done  so  secretly, 
without  a  decent  bearing,  without  notifica- 
tion of  any  kind,  on  the  basis  of  PG&E's  aver- 
sion to  The  Guardian's  news  and  editorial 
policies  (which  is  abhorrent  in  a  contest  with 
the  name  Pulitzer  and  in  a  club  with  the 
word  press) ,  on  the  bald  excuse  I  do  not  pub- 
lish my  newspaper  frequently  enough  (a  club 
commentary  on  my  desperately  poor  financial 
condition,  which  didn't  bother  you  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  fact  I  cannot  break  the 
Ex/Chron  monopoly  Joint  advertising  rate 
that  swallows  up  most  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  revenue  In  SF,  which  is  what  my 
federal  suit  is  all  about.)  " 

"Good  God :  Do  you  guys  spend  your  whole 
lives  behind  the  big  black  cat  (Ed:  which 
means  you  won't  be  quoted)  ?  Are  you  really 
in  the  business  of  censoring  copy,  banning 
newspapers  and  bringing  the  contest/club 
quietly  Into  line  with  the  PG&E  Progress. 
Will  one  of  you  be  reading  my  PG&E  meter 
next  week?"  By  now  the  story  was  out  and  on 
Newsroom,  KPFA  and  Jim  Elason's  KGO  talk 
show.  The  LA  Times  Phil  Hager  was  working 
up  a  story. 

Directors  received  several  protests  from 
working  newspapermen,  including  Joseph 
Hougbteling,  an  owner  of  three  suburban 
weeklies,  and  Fred  Garretson,  The  Oakland 
Tribune's  conservation  writer,  last  year's  first 
place  Pulitzer  winner  and  a  Nieman  fellow 
this  fall  at  Harvard  University. 

Two  directors,  Dum  and  Speegle,  called 
Brugmann  to  offer  informal  support  and 
sympathy  and  a  third,  Meyers,  told  Brug- 
mann earlier  he  felt  badly  about  the  whole 
business.  Still,  at  presstlme,  Brugmann  had 
heard  nothing  formally  from  the  directors 
on  his  protests. 

Summed  up  Dum:  "I  think  this  is  a  public 
relations  error.  I  think  it's  surprising  that  a 
club  with  so  much  public  relations  talent 
should  make  such  a  public  relations  blun- 
der." 

Postscript:  Our  press  club  Is  In  another 
world:  it  discriminates  against  women,  has 
few  minority  members,  at  last  count  had 
only  100  working  newsmen  out  of  400  or  so 
"actives"  and  a  total  club  membership  of 
2,600.  Isn't  it  time  for  somebody  else,  say 
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the  Journalism  School  at  Berkeley  or  Stan- 
ford, to  sponsor  a  real  contest  for  working 
newsmen  witb  qualified  and  Independent 
Judges? 

Then,  the  club  members  could  go  back  to 
their  high  stake  poker  games  and  gang  din- 
ners honoring  Helen  Hayes  and  Rudy  Vallee. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  Oct. 
26, 1970) 

STn,L  Bannfd  by  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Clvb 

Larry  McDonnell,  PG&E's  top  public  rela- 
tions man,  refused  to  appear  on  a  recent 
KABL  radio  program  on  the  PG&E/Hetch 
Hetchy  power  scandal.  The  reason,  McDon- 
nell told  the  KABL  reporter,  was  because  a 
Guardian  editor  was  Interviewed  for  the  pro- 
gram and  because  The  Guardian  wasn't  a 
"credible"  paper. 

No  facts,  no  argument,  no  refutation.  Just 
quiet  swipes  at  Guardian  "credibility" — 
that's  been  the  McDonnell/PG&E  line  since 
The  Guardian  began  disclosing  two  years  ago 
how  PG&E  steals  over  $30  million  a  year  in 
power  revenue  from  San  Francisco  In  defi- 
ance of  federal  law,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  the  city  charter. 

It  was  no  surprise  then  to  watch  McDon- 
nell/PG&E move  quietly  to  blackball  the 
Guardian,  as  a  consistent  winner,  from  the 
press  club's  Pulitzer  of  the  West  newspaper 
awards  contest.  (My  God :  what  if  the  Guard- 
ian's PO&E  exposes  won  this  year,  as  did 
our  grand  Jury  expose  last  year?) 

It  was  surprising  to  watch  the  awards  com- 
mittee and  club  directors  and  Examiner/ 
Chronicle  executives  with  Influence  in  the 
club  gather  about  McDonnell  like  rams  in 
a  storm,  rumps  together,  horns  out,  and 
refuse  to  budge.  (See  Lynn  Ludlow's  'Dear 
Larry'  letter  on  pg.  15.) 

Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  Guardian  editor  and 
publisher,  appealed  three  times  in  writing 
to  the  club's  directors  under  guidelines  set 
down  by  Dick  Alexander,  Examiner  reporter 
and  cUtb  first  vice-president. 

His  first  letter  was  not  only  rejected,  but 
the  directors  decided  without  dissent  to  not 
notify  Brugmann  of  their  decision.  Brug- 
mann's  second  letter  was  ignored. 

In  his  third  letter,  Brugmann  pointed  out 
that,  by  allowing  PG&E/McDonnell  to  black- 
ball the  Guardian  because  of  the  Guardian's 
PG&E  expose,  the  directors  were  now: 

1.  A  party  in  perpetuating  and  covering 
up  a  great  San  Francisco  scandal  far  beyond 
the  scope  and  cost  of  Abe  Ruef,  Russell 
Wolden  and  Candlestick  Park  .  .  .  PG&E's 
success  In  keeping  San  Francisco  from  sell- 
ing Its  own  power  to  its  own  citizens  is  de- 
pendent on  silence  and  complicity  from  the 
Ex/Chron. 

2.  Actively  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  tlie 
Ex/Chron  monopoly  and  their  rate-fixing 
stranglehold  on  San  Francisco  Journalism 
.  .  .  actively  opposing  the  Guardian's  major 
constitutional  lawsuit  in  federal  court  to 
challenge  the  monopoly  and  restore  real  com- 
petitive Journalism  to  San  Francisco. 

"The  Ex/Chron,  too,  is  seeking  to  discredit 
the  Guardian  as  Chron  did  the  two  chal- 
lengers to  its  KRON  broadcast  license;  Chron 
has  had  the  Guardian  and  its  staff  members 
under  surveillance  for  months  by  private 
dicks,  as  testimony  in  the  KRON  case  re- 
vealed." 

"You  will  note  for  the  record,"  Brugmann 
said,  "no  executives  of  the  Ex/Chron,  the 
club's  two  dominant  newspapers,  supported 
the  Guardian  on  grounds  of  free  press,  fair 
play  or  competitive  Journalism." 

"I'm  not  complaining."  he  added,  "I'm  Just 
making  the  obvious  point  of  the  identity  of 
Interest  of  PG&E/Ex/Chron  over  the  scotch 
and  behind  the  Big  Black  Cat  at  the  club 
and  but  another  example  of  the  sudsy  work- 
ing relationship  the  Ex/Chron  has  with  about 
every  major  flack  in  town.  This  PO&E/Ex/ 
Chron  palsy  walsy  is  so  comfy  that  McDon- 
nell/Bog Gross/Bob  Letts  could  be  installed 
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tomorrow  at  the  Examiner  or  the  Chronicle 
city  desk;  In  turn  the  Examiner's  Dick  Alex- 
ander/Oayle  Cook/Josh  Epplnger/Ed  Dooley/ 
Dick  Nolan  and  the  Chronicle's  Stanton  De- 
laplane/Charlie  Raudebaugh/Abe  MelllnkoS 
could  be  installed  In  the  public  relations  de- 
partment of  PO&E  without  a  break  In  stride 
for  the  PG&E  Progress,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  or  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

•'Is  this  really  your  intention?  Do  you  in- 
tend to  stick  in  tight  formation  with  POScE/ 
Ex.'Chron  and  support  press  censorship, 
newspaper  banning,  municipal  scandal  and 
newspaper  monopoly  lu  one  sweep  down  the 
field?" 

Instead  of  taking  up  Brugmann's  appeal, 
the  directors  approved  a  resolution  com- 
mending McIXmuell  for  his  diligence,  imagi- 
nation and  initiative  in  handling  the  Pulitzer 
awards  contest  this  year.  They  also  decided 
not  to  notify  Brugmann  of  their  decision. 

(McDonnell,  incidentally,  got  $22,000  and 
tl,140  in  e]q>enaes  In  1909  as  a  PO&E  pubUc 
relations  man.  according  to  PO&E  exhibits 
on  file  with  the  PUG.  PG&E  in  1969  also 
paid  press  club  dues  and  chits  for  four  PO&E 
public  relations  men:  $312,  $161,  $302  and 
$151  for  a  grand  total  of  $916.  This  is  about 
half  the  Pulitzer  prize  total  of  $2,000  in  cash 
prizes.) 

Directors  at  the  meeting  were :  McDonnell, 
Alexander.  Charles  Raudebaugh  (Chronicle 
investigative  reporter),  Harry  Ross  (former 
city  controller),  Paul  Speegle  (symphony 
public  relations  director),  Graham  Kisllng- 
bury  (of  the  Kisllngbury  Advertising  Agen- 
cy). Don  McLaughlin  (PT&T  public  rela- 
tions man),  Robert  Meyers  (former  SP  bu- 
reau chief  of  the  Associated  Press,  now  with 
Whitaker  &  Baxter  public  relations  firm). 
Josh  Epplnger  (the  Examiner's  associate 
managing  editor)  and  George  Shimmon 
(commercial  photographer.) 

Directors  not  at  the  meeting  were:  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  Francis  McCarty,  Ed 
McLaughlin  (director  of  KGO  radio),  Ray 
Leavltt  (SF's  chief  deputy  city  assessor)  and 
Club  President  Delaplane.  (Delaplane  was 
a  real  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  of  the  Columbia 
University  variety,  in  tbe  early  1940s.) 

Larry  Dum.  Examiner  reporter  and  club 
secretuy.  had  turned  In  his  written  resigna- 
tion Just  before  the  meeting — not  because  of 
the  Guardian  blackball,  he  told  The  Guard- 
ian, but  over  a  series  of  differences  with  the 
directors  and  tbe  club. 

After  the  vote  of  confidence  from  fellow 
directors.  McDonnell  said  thanks  and  the 
resolution  was  d\Uy  entered  in  the  club  min- 
utes. As  before,  there  was  not  a  word  about 
Brugmann's  protest,  nor  the  Pulitzer  judge 
resignations,  nor  the  many  letters  and  calls 
of  protests,  nor  Sen.  Metcalfs  critical  com- 
ments on  the  club  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Brugmann's   postscript   was   prophetic: 

"PO&E's  gas  and  power  monopoly  was 
born  and  bred  in  corruption  and  bribery:  it 
paid  Abe  Ruef  $1 ,000  a  month  in  "attorney's 
fees."  three  key  PO&E  executives  were 
indicted  for  bribery  during  the  Ruef  graft 
prosecution.  For  tbe  next  five  decades.  PO&E 
has  illegally  kept  San  Francisco  from  selling 
its  own  power  to  Its  own  people  and  today 
steals  $30  million  a  year  from  every  business 
and  residence  in  the  city.  Its  PR  man  is  head 
of  the  Pulitzer  awards  committee,  blackballs 
the  Guardian,  will  preside  over  the  awards 
presentation  at  the  banquet,  will  announce, 
congratulate,  and  shake  hands  with  each 
Pulitzer  winner. 

"There  you  have  it:  the  state  of  San  Fran- 
cisco jovu'nalism  in  September  of  1970." 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
Oct.  26. 1970] 

REACTIOlf    TO    THX    GtTARDIAM'S    OUSTKB    FBOM 

THE  San  ^akcisco  Press  Club's  Puutzkk 
or  THE  WB8T  Contest 

Kenneth  Stewart,  emeritus  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  California  at 
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Berkeley,  and  Jerry  Werthlmer,  professor  of 
Joumaliam  at  San  Francisco  State  College, 
resigned  In  protest  as  Pulitzer  Judges  over 
the  Ouardlan's  ouster  from  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  ccntest. 

Here  are  some  other  reactions.  Including 
letters  sent  to  the  club;  the  directors;  Stan- 
ton Delaplane,  club  president;  and  Larry  Mc- 
Donnell. POftB's  top  public  relations  man 
and  chairman  of  the  club's  awards  commit- 
tee. No  letters  of  protest  or  resignation  were 
acknowledged  or  answered  by  the  directors. 

Deas  Larst:  This  note  is  an  appeal  to  you 
to  suppress  your  disgust  at  the  disgusting 
charges  of  the  Bay  Guardian  concerning  your 
personal  and  professional  integrity.  I  believe 
the  Awards  Committee  should  play  Caesar's 
wife  and  find  a  way  to  allow  Brugmann  to 
compete,  possibly  In  a  "non-weeklies"  cate- 
gory that  would  Include  the  dailies,  poeslbly 
in  a  new  "periodicals"  category  that  would 
Include  San  Francisco  Magazine.  California 
Living,  Rolling  Stone  and  articles  for  national 
publications  by  local  Journalists. 

I  am  writing  not  as  a  reporter  for  The  Ex- 
aminer nor  as  a  Journalism  teacher  at  San 
Francisco  State  College  but  as  a  non-mem- 
ber of  the  Press  Club  who  cherishes  the 
awards  he  has  received,  both  as  a  high  school 
student  In  1951  and  as  a  professional  news- 
man in  recent  years. 

Uiave  further  credentials:  The  same  issue 
of  the  Bay  Guardian  which  offered  a  para- 
noid paroxysm  about  the  Press  Club  also  In- 
cluded a  false  accusation  concerning  my  own 
honesty  in  covering  the  KRON  TV  hearings — 
with  Charles  Raudebaugh  of  The  Chronicle, 
I  was  accused  of  distorting,  svtppressing  and 
slanting  my  news  stories  with  a  deliberate 
intention  of  somehow  assisting  the  strategy 
of  the  KRON  lawyers. 

It  was  a  stupidly  written  hatchet  Job  which 
will  be  believed,  unfortunately,  by  a  large 
number  of  those  otherwise  well-meaning  In- 
nocents who  mistake  sincerity  for  compe- 
tence, bombast  for  truth  and  rhetoric  for 
realty.  The  old  Big  Lie.  It  works. 

Because  the  Press  Club  is  more  than  a 
social  organization  with  a  swimming  pool.  It 
miist  Judge  the  Brugmann  complaint  solely 
on  the  principles,  not  the  personalities  which 
Involve  freedom  of  the  press.  To  do  otherwise 
Is  to  damage  severely  the  credibility  of  the 
club  among  those  outsiders,  including  my- 
self, who  hate  to  see  the  club  appear  to  be- 
have on  the  same  unprincipled  level  as  Bruce 
B.  Brugmann,  the  crybaby  editor  specializing 
In  cheap  crusades  and  undeserved  martyr- 
dom games. 

Lynn  Lvolow. 
Examiner  reporter. 

The  author  (Stephen  R.  Barnett,  acting 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia) replies:  "Mr.  Ludlow  does  not  even 
attempt  to  show  that  anything  In  my  story 
was  Inaccvirate.  His  letter  Is  pure  Invective, 
and  It  speaks  for  itself." 

To  the  Press  Club: 

When  I  agreed  once  more  to  become  a 
Judge  In  the  forthcoming  newspaper  awards 
competition.  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  new  rule  that  effectively 
eliminates  any  entries  by  Bruce  Brugmann 
and  his  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian. 

I  would  not  be  true  to  the  memory  of  the 
newspaper  PM,  on  which  I  spent  my  hap- 
piest newspaper  days,  if  I  did  not  ask  that 
my  name  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 
Judges  In  the  contest.  Thanks  for  the  invita- 
tion for  dinner  and  drinks  but  I  shall  not  be 
with  you  on  September  9. 

Kenneth  N.  Stewart, 
{Professor  emerittis  in  jotimalism. 

University  of  California.) 

To  the  Press  Club: 

As  a  member  of  the  Press  Club  and  first 
place  winner  In  last  year's  Best  News  Story 
competition  (plus  another  Press  Club  award 
In  1966)  I  protest  and  request  an  explstna- 
tlon  . . .  Brugmann  has  supplied  powerf  tU  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  this  change  in  the 
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rules  .  .  .  was  in  fact  engineered  by  execu- 
tives of  corporations  whose  activities  were 
exposed  by  Brugmann's  scholarty  muckrak- 
ing ...  If  there  Is  some  explanation  other 
than  Brugmann's,  I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is. 
Freu  Gakretson. 
Oakland  Tribune. 


To  the  Press  Club: 

As  a  participant  in  three  weekly  news- 
papers over  the  past  20  years,  I  Join  Bruce 
Brugmann  in  his  protest  against  the  new 
definition  for  entry  categories  in  the  annual 
newspaper  contest. 

It  seems  obvious  the  lines  were  drawn 
specifically  to  exclude  the  Guardian.  For  by 
most  criteria,  tbe  Guardian  looks  like  a 
newspaper,  reads  like  a  newspaper,  and  in- 
deed sounds  more  like  a  newspaper  than 
many  of  such  products  published  hereabouts. 

Certainly,  the  Press  Club's  own  record  over 
the  past  years  U  good  evidence  that  the 
Guardian  was  considered  a  newspaper  until 
the  PR-typee  decided  it  wasn't. 

I  can  understand  why  PG&E  doesnt  want 
the  Guardian  in  any  contest;  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  tbe  Club  as  a  wh<de  could  accept 
the  utility's  rationalization. 

Joseph  C.  Houchteling, 
Publisher.  Loa  Ootos-Saratoga  Times 
Observer. 

Mort  Levins,  publisher  of  tbe  San  Jose 
Sun  newspapers  and  Milpltas  Post,  wrote  a 
column  titled  "Scratch  one  press  contest." 
Excerpts: 

"In  the  past  two  years,  the  Bay  Guardian, 
a  crusading  monthly  tabloid  published  In 
San  Francisco,  has  swept  the  awards  in  the 
non-daily  classifications.  And  they  deserved 
each  one  they  won.  And  we  can  say  that  be- 
cause we  came  in  second. 

"The  Guardian  Isn't  hampered  by  the  con- 
ventionalities of  dependence  on  advertising 
revenue  and  the  currying  of  a  local  geo- 
graphic base  of  support.  And  It  has  a  mis- 
sionary zeal  that  attracts  outstanding  writ- 
ers seeking  a  platform. 

"The  Guardian  stories  showed  bold  enter- 
prise, dramatic  flair  In  word  and  layout.  They 
also  nailed  a  number  of  the  state's  biggest 
pelts  to  the  wall.  PG&E,  PT&T.  SP,  the  big 
San  Francisco  newspaper-TV  combine,  etc. 
all  receive  a  good  monthly  rake  in  the  muck. 

"But,  even  the  Judges  (picked  from  busi- 
ness, industry  and  retired  Journalist  ranks) 
agreed  these  were  stories  that  deserved 
prizes. 

"This  year,  to  save  Judges  from  sleeidess 
nights  and  conscience  pangs.  Press  Club  di- 
rectors decided  to  change  the  rules  .  .  .  the 
Judges  won't  have  to  contend  with  the  prob- 
lem of  pinning  a  prize  on  a  story  which  has 
been  an  embarrassment  to  a  major  private 
economic  interest. 

"The  announced  reason  for  the  rule  change 
was  to  encourage  more  weeklies  to  enter.  A 
strange  bit  of  logic. 

"Bruce  Brugmann,  the  burly  driver  who 
has  kept  the  Bay  Guardian  afloat  and  on 
course,  hasn't  lost  any  sleep  himself  about 
the  exclusion  from  the  contest.  He's  been 
kicked  out  of  better  places  than  the  SF 
Press  Club,  we're  svu*. 

"The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  Press 
Club  (as  dominated  as  It  is  by  public  rela- 
tions types)  ever  did  permit  the  Guardian 
to  win  any  awards  in  the  first  place. 

"But  it  is  jM-ety  clear  that  tbe  loser  in 
all  this  Is  the  press  Itself  which  hasn't  much 
of  a  record  on  self-analysis  and  self-criticism. 
The  standards  set  by  really  significant  prize 
competitions  help  set  goals  for  those  work- 
ing in  the  news  field. 

"Evidently,  the  Press  Club  contests  can 
now  be  dropped  from  that  tiny  group  of 
contests  that  really  mean  anything." 

These  remarks  come  from  a  Sept.  29  speech 
by  Vic  Reinemer,  Senator  Metcalf's  executive 
secretary  and  co-author  with  Metcalf  of 
"Overcharge."   a  book   on  utilities,   at  the 
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Western  States  Water  and  Power  Consumers 
Conference  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  his  wife  are  aU  absolutely 
correct  when  they  talk  about  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  in  this  coimtry.  Their  only 
fault  is  that  they  understate  the  case  .  .  . 

Several  of  us  could  provide  the  President 
with  a  real  blockbuster  for  release  from  the 
western  White  House,  about  the  Raker  Act 
of  1912,  a  federal  statute  which  required 
construction  of  a  municipal  power  system 
in  San  Francisco  and  forever  prohibited  any 
corporation  from  seUlng  or  subletting  the 
water  and  electrical  energy  from  Hetch 
Hetchy  Dam. 

If  the  Administration  took  law  and  order 
seriously,  the  President  would  pin  the  Cop- 
of-the-Month  Award  on  Bruce  Brugmann. 
editor  of  the  Bay  Guardian,  a  San  Francisco 
weekly.  Brugmann  and  two  of  his  detectives, 
NeUands  and  Pctrakis,  have  developed  an 
air-tight  case  that  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
stole  Hetch  Hetchy's  power  from  the  City 
of  San  Francisco. 

But  alas,  all  the  Guardian  has  received  so 
far  is  a  blackball  from  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club's  annual  awards  committee, 
which  Is  headed  by  one  of  P.O.  &  E.'s  om- 
budsmen. 

The  P.O.  &  E.  man  is  very  soft  on  law  and 
order.  He  packed  the  Press  Club  conunit- 
tee  with  "radlclibs"— to  use  Mr.  Agnew's 
phrase— from  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. OE,  Westinghouse  and  advertising 
agencies. 

These  "radlclibs"  haye  taken  over  so  much 
of  the  San  Francisco  press  corps  that  non- 
enforcement  of  the  Raker  Act  and  the  theft 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  Isn't  even  mentioned 
by  the  San  Francisco  dallies. 

Agnew  should  know  this.  He's  been  talking 
about  Just  the  radlclibs  in  the  eastern  press. 
But  they  are  infiltrating  the  media  all  over 
the  country. 

This  VS.  Senate  speech,  by  Sen.  I^e  Met- 
calf (D-Montana) .  was  entered  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Aug.  19,  1970,  under  the 
title  "Monopolies  support  monopolies  in  San 
Francisco."  It  was  reported  in  a  14-paragraph 
story  In  the  Sacramento  Bee  newspapers  by 
Leo  Rennert,  the  Bee's  Washington  bureau 
chief. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  a  bill  to  exempt 
newspapers  from  the  antitrust  laws  was 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President,  whose  ad- 
ministration has  certainly  on  more  than  one 
occasion  criticized  media  concentration.  This 
new  law  further  strengthening  the  news 
conglomerates  makes  the  survival  of  the 
small.  Independent  newspapers  even  more 
tenuous. 

One  such  Independent,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian,  a  monthly,  continues  to  strug- 
gle against  the  prlce-flxlng  unity  of  that 
city's  two  major  dallies.  The  Guardian  has 
pioneered  many  controversial  areas  un- 
touched by  the  larger  papers. 

And  Its  courageous  and  excellent  report- 
ing has  not  gone  unnoticed.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  has  on 
two  occasions  awarded  the  Guardian  Its 
"Pulitzer  of  the  West"  Award— in  1964  and 
1967.  The  Guardian  has  also  won  four  out  of 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club's  nine  awards 
In  the  "nondally"  category  during  the  past 
3  years.  Including  first  place  In  the  1969 
competition. 

In  view  of  this  fine  record.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  from  Bruce  B.  Brugmann. 
publisher  of  the  Guardian,  that  his  paper  has 
been  excluded  from  the  Press  Club's  com- 
petition this  year. 

1  believe  this  excliislon  Is  explained,  how- 
ever, by  the  sad  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Press  Club's  Awards  Committee  is  none 
other  than  a  public  relations  man  from  the 
Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 

One  of  the  courageous  campaigns  waged 
during  tbe  past  2  years  by  tbe  Guardian  has 
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been  against  that  company's  monopolistic 
and  political  strength  In  San  Francisco  and 
northern  California. 

The  Ouardlan  has  documented  P.O.  &  E.'s 
direct  violations  of  the  law — see  articles  in 
the  April  3,  1970,  CONGRESSIONAL  REC- 
ORD, pages  E2738-E2742.  The  Guardian  has 
criticized  the  company's  love-ln  with  the 
major  San  Francisco  dallies,  and  finally,  it 
has  recently  advocated  municipal  ownership 
of  P.O.  &  -  E.'s  local  electric  distribution 
system. 

One  of  the  Guardian's  editors,  Peter  Petra- 
kls.  recently  suggested  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  a  feasibility  study  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  system.  This  study  is  now 
underway. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  last  straw  for  P.O.  & 
E.  Its  tolerance  for  "freedom  of  the  press" 
has  reached  the  breaking  point.  So  through 
the  Press  Club  the  company  Is  "punishing" 
this  small.  Independent  newspaper  which  It 
believes  poses  such  a  threat  to  Its  monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed  that  P.O.  & 
E.  would  choose  this  arena  for  its  punitive 
and  petty  actions  against  the  Guardian. 

I  am  appalled,  however,  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Press  Club  would  allow  its  fine  and  re- 
spected halls  to  be  used  for  such  obvious 
derogation  of  the  "freedom  of  the  press "  on 
which  rests  Its  tradition  If  not  Its  very 
existence. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECORD  the  Bay  Guardian's 
June  8  release  of  Peter  Petrakis'  testimony 
before  the  San  Francisco's  Board  of  Super- 
visors, with  Its  analysis  of  city  acquisition  of 
the  electric  system;  and  finally  the  recent 
comments  of  our  Washington  friend,  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  who  refers  to  the  Bay  Guardian 
as  "the  best  and  most  reliable  periodical  in 
the  city — San  Francisco." 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian. 

Aug.  31.  1970) 

P.O.   &  E.'s  Big   Blackball 

The  Guardian's  news  and  editorial  cam- 
paign for  public  power  and  against  PG&E's 
Illegal  private  power  monopoly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  now  at)out  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

It  has  been  publicly  challenged  by  PG&E's 
maneuver  to  get  the  Guardian  banned  from 
this  year's  San  Francisco  press  club  awards 
contest,  (see  On  Guard),  and  by  Dick  Alex- 
ander's pro-PG&E  series  In  The  Examiner 
on  July  30/31.  So:  we  thought  It  necessary 
to  detail  The  Ouardlan's  campaign  and  pre- 
sent a  point  by  point  rebuttal  of  the  PG&E/ 
Alexander/Examiner  line. 

1.  The  Guardian  in  March.  1969  ran  a 
story  by  J.  B.  Neilands  ("How  PG&E  Robs 
S.  F.  of  Cheap  Power"),  outlining  In  deUil 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  scandal  and  how  PG&E 
for  45  years  blocked  public  power  for  San 
Francisco  in  violation  of  the  public  power 
mandates  of  the  Raker  Act.  It  told  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  by  PG&E  and  its  allies,  the 
Chronicle,  Examiner  and  other  conservative 
business  interests,  to  preserve  PG&E's  illegal 
monopoly  in  San  Francisco  by  defeating 
eight  consecutive  bond  issues  to  buy  out 
PG&E  and  set  up  a  municipal  power  system. 
It  showed  how  San  Francisco  now  loses  a 
minimum  of  $30  million  a  year  in  profits 
by  not  having  a  publicly  owned  electric  dis- 
tribution system. 

2.  In  SeptemJjer,  1969,  we  disclosed  the 
attempt  to  sandbag  the  city  charter's  man- 
date for  the  public  ownership  of  all  public 
utilities  by  the  1969  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mittee (P.  L.  Petrakis,  "Make  the  Charter 
Modem — Efficient  Even — But  Don't  Ruffle 
PG&E"). 

3.  In  February.  1970.  we  detailed  the  col- 
lusive PG&E/SF  arrangements  that  dissipate 
the  city's  Hetch  Hetchy  power  outside  San 
Francisco,  and  we  contrasted  the  sorry  eco- 
nomic performance  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  proj- 
ect with  that  of  the  public  systems  to  which 
It  is  forced  to  sell  power.   (P.  L.  Petrakis. 
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"S.  F.  Power — In  the  Great  Tradition  of  Abe 
Ruef  and  Candlestick"). 

4.  On  AprU  14,  1970,  P.  L.  Petrakis,  Guard- 
ian utilities  editor  testified  before  the  San 
Francisco  PUC  and  persuaded  commission- 
ers to  order  a  feasibility  study  to  buy  out 
PG&E's  electric  distribution  system  so  San 
Francisco  could  at  least  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
Its  own  cheap  electricity. 

The  next  day,  the  Examiner  said  nothing 
about  the  PUC's  historic  move  against  PO&E, 
the  first  in  W  years  on  this  public  power 
issue,  even  though  Reporter  George  Rhodes 
had  interviewed  Petrakis  after  the  meeting 
and  turned  in  a  separate  story.  The  Chron- 
icle reported  nothing. 

6.  On  June  8,  1970,  Petrakis  testified  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  urged  the  board 
to  take  no  action  to  raise  Municipal  Rail- 
way fares  until  the  PUC's  feaslbUlty  study 
was  completed.  It  might  then  be  possible, 
he  argued,  to  use  earnings  from  the  sale  of 
electricity  to  subsidize  the  Muni  and  maybe 
even  lower  tbe  fares.  His  arguments  weren't 
reported. 

6.  In  late  July,  the  Guardian  learned  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club — dominated,  it  turned  out,  by  Larry 
McDonnell,  PG&E's  top  public  relations 
man — banned  the  Giiardian  from  this  year's 
competition  for  the  "Pulitzer  of  the  West" 
award. 

7.  On  July  30  and  31,  the  Examiner  final- 
ly came  out  with  two  prominently  displayed 
and  lengthy  articles  on  the  acquisition  study. 
They  were  written  by  Dick  Alexander,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Press  Club.  They  could 
have  just  as  well  been  written  by  PG&E's 
McDonnell.  (See  analysis  below.) 

8.  To  this  date,  nearly  fovtr  months  after 
the  PUC  initiated  Its  study.  Chronicle  read- 
ers have  not  been  told  the  city  is  consider- 
ing bujring  out  PG&E. 

Alexander's  stories  presented  figures  on 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  distribution  (40  T<^  to  the 
Turlock  and  Modesto  Irrigation  Districts. 
22%  to  San  Francisco  municipal  services, 
38%  to  out-of-town  industrial  accounts) . 
which  could  only  have  come  from  the 
Guardian. 

The  percentages  represent  a  six-year  aver- 
age, available  from  no  other  published  source, 
and  Petrakis  tabulated  billions  of  kilowatt- 
hours  to  get  them. 

The  point  is  that,  though  the  Examiner 
used  the  Guardian  as  a  resource,  it  failed 
to  mention  these  more  crucial  revelations: 

1.  Our  discovery,  based  on  annual  reports 
from  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts and  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Project,  that  the 
districts  make  more  profit  by  retailing  just 
a  portion  of  our  Hetch  Hetchy  output  over 
their  publicly-owned  electric  system  than  we 
make  by  wholesaling  the  entire  output. 

2.  That  with  these  earnings,  the  districts 
subsidize  the  free  distribution  of  another 
utility — irrigation  water. 

3.  That  district  residents — urban  and 
rural — pay  24 ^o  less,  on  the  average,  for  elec- 
tricity than  do  the  residents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  they  use  our  power  to  do  it. 

4.  That,  even  with  the  water  subsidy  and 
the  lower  rates,  the  districts  still  have  mil- 
lions of  dollars  left  over  for  surplus. 

5.  That  these  benefits  tbe  districts  enjoy 
are  made  possible  by  a  huge  capital  invest- 
ment by  the  people  of  San  Francisco. 

6.  That  the  districts  bought  out  PG&E's 
local  distribution  systems  in  the  1920s  when 
San  Francisco  defeated  its  first  bond  issue. 
The  result:  their  residents  are  able  to  buy 
cheap  Hetch  Hetchy  power  while  its  original 
owners,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  cannot 
because  they  have  not  fcriiowed  the  mandates 
of  the  Raker  Act  and  their  own  city  charter 
and  bought  out  PG&E. 

7.  That  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  under 
the  Raker  Act,  have  priority  on  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  and  can  take  practically  all  of  it,  as 
soon  as  they  establish  a  public  power  dis- 
tribution system. 
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8.  That  San  Francisco  loses  at  least  $30 
million  a  year  In  profits  by  leaving  electrical 
retaUlng  in  the  hands  of  POftB. 

9.  That  this  (30  million  annual  profit  could 
provide  the  city  with  a  generous  tax  subslily 
to  help  keep  taxes  down,  subsidize  the  Munt. 
pay  for  desperately  needed  city  services. 

10.  That  San  Francisco  now  must  pay 
PG&E  $2  minion  a  year  (or  wheeling  city 
power  from  Newark  because  the  city,  \inder 
mysterious  circumstances  worthy  of  chron- 
icling by  Lincoln  Steffens,  never  completed 
the  last  35-mlle  link  of  Its  transmission  lines 
from  Hetch  Hetchy. 

11.  That  POftE  "assigned"  some  of  Its  out 
of  town  Industrial  customers  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  provide  a  way  for  San  Francisco  to 
dump  Its  excess  power  and  to  prevent  public 
clamor  for  a  publicly-owned  system  to  dis- 
tribute It  here. 

12.  That  these  large  industrial  users  (in 
Contra  Costa.  Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin,  and 
Stanislaus  Counties),  taking  38%  of  San 
Francisco's  power,  do  not  employ  San  Fran- 
ciscans and  pay  no  San  Francisco  taxes. 

13.  That  It  was  understood  by  congressional 
opponents  and  proponents  alike  that  power 
generated  at  Hetch  Hetchy,  as  a  result  of  the 
Raker  Act's  grant  of  land  in  Yoeemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  woiild  be  delivered  to  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  through  a  publlcly-owned 
distribution  system. 

14.  That  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotnrt  in  1940 
declared  that  the  intention  of  the  Raker  Act 
was  to  provide  municipal  water  and  power 
for  the  consumers  In  San  Francisco. 

15.  That  the  Raker  Act,  passed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  San  Francisco  In  1913,  does  not 
exist  In  a  vacuum,  but  Is  the  expression  of 
our  general  charter  policy  on  public  utili- 
ties— that  all  such  utilities  shall  be  "grad- 
ually acquired  and  ultimately  owned"  by  the 
city. 

16.  That  the  major  piece  of  unfinished  bus- 
iness under  c'~  irter  policy  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  munlclp  a  electric  distribution  system 
for  Hetch  Hetchy  power. 

17.  That  this  charter  policy  (Section  119) 
has  so  far  resulted  In  the  acquisition  of  a 
municipal  transportation  system,  a  municipal 
water  system,  a  mvinlclpal  sewage  system,  a 
municipal  street  system,  a  municipal  airport, 
a  municipal  parking  system  and  a  municipal 
power  generating  facility. 

Naturally,  the  directed  verdict  from  PO&E/ 
McDonnell /Alexander  is  "not  feasible." 

As  the  latest  attempt  to  sandbag  public 
power  for  San  Francisco,  this  requires  a  point 
by  point  rebuttal. 

The  Examiner:  "...  if  PG&E  were  to  go 
out  of  the  electric  business  and  serve  omy 
gas  here,  more  than  half  (of  the  $9.5  million 
the  company  pays  in  local  taxes)  would  not 
be  paid  to  the  city.  It  would  have  to  be  made 
up  by  higher  taxes  on  others." 

The  Guardian:  This  la  outright  obfusca- 
tlou.  Conirairy  to  the  PG&E/McDonnell  line, 
the  company  Is  not  a  taxpayer.  It  is  a  tax 
collector.  It  has  only  one  source  for  the  taxes 
it  claims  to  pay — its  customers,  which  Include 
every  electricity  xiser  in  San  Francisco. 

The  company  adjusts  the  rates  it  charges 
the  public  to  offset  the  taxes  it  "pays"  the 
public.  Result:  the  public  pays  PG&E's  taxes 
In  its  utility  bills. 

£;  Revenues  from  a  public  electric  dis- 
tribution system  "can't  be  used  for  (an- 
other) utility  (e.g..  to  subsidize  the  Muni,  as 
the  Guardian  has  suggested)  n'ithout  a  char- 
ter amendment." 

G:  Any  undertaking  as  Important  as  buy- 
ing out  the  local  electric  system  will  inevita- 
bly require  some  legislation  to  facilitate  both 
acquisition  and  the  subsequent  management 
of  the  system  by  the  city.  To  imply  that  the 
possible  need  for  charter  amendments  Is  some 
sort  of  impediment  to  acquisition  is  spe- 
cious— especially  when  the  city,  for  two  years, 
has  had  a  charter  revision  conunittee  engaged 
in  revamping  the  entire  city  charter. 

Whatever  Is  required — approval  of  acquisl- 
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tlon,  bonding,  charter  amendments,  ordi- 
nances— cotild  be  presented  to  the  voters  as 
a  package. 

E:  "The  total  amount  of  general  obligation 
bonds  sold  cannot  exceed  12  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  (under  the 
city  charter)  .  .  .  Either  the  limit  must  be 
extended,  which  Is  unllkriy,  or  Hetch  Hetchy 
be  exempted  (from  the  charter  limitation). 

O:  Nowhere  do  the  two  Examiner  articles 
(56  column  Inches)  mention  revenue  bonds, 
which  do  not  have  this  limitation  and  are 
being  tised  increasingly  by  many  public 
agencies. 

The  critical  questions:  Why  mention  only 
general  obligation  bonds — the  kind  that  raise 
the  tax  rate?  Why  Ignore  revenue  bonds, 
which  would  permit  the  city  to  pay  for  the 
electrical  system  out  of  the  money  it  earns 
from  It,  without  raising  taxes? 

Why  faU  to  tell  the  public  that  PG&E  it- 
self finances  Its  own  expansions  with  what 
are  essentially  revenue  bonds  that  the  public 
pays  off  through  Its  utility  bills?  Couldnt  the 
city  pay  for  Its  own  electric  system  in  exactly 
the  same  way? 

E:  ".  .  .  the  city,  if  It  put  up  its  own  distri- 
bution system,  would  not  have  enough  power 
from  Hetch  Hetchy  to  supply  San  Francisco 
consumers.  So,  It  would  have  to  buy  electri- 
cal power  from  another  source.  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric." 

G:  It  Is  probably  true  the  city  at  times, 
would  have  to  obtain  outside  power  to  sup- 
plement Hetch  Hetchy.  It  Is  also  beside  the 
point.  Because  of  federal  power  policy,  virtu- 
ally every  electric  utility  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America  is  Interconnected  with  ev- 
ery other  electric  utility.  Power  Is  constantly 
being  sold,  exchanged,  loaned  or  borrowed  be- 
tween these  utilities. 

To  Imply  that  San  Francisco  could  not  suc- 
cessfully retail  Its  own  electricity  to  its  own 
people  because  it  could  not,  with  its  own 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  alone,  supply  all  their 
power  needs  is  to  argue  that  a  dairy  can't 
survive  unless  it  owns  all  the  cows  that  sup- 
ply It  with  milk.  Or  that  a  newspaper  can't 
succeed  imless  It  owns  forests  and  paper 
mills. 

Has  the  Examiner  never  heard  of  wholesale 
purchase  for  resale?  It  is  a  common  business 
practice. 

E:  "Hetch  Hetchy  Project  manager  Oral 
Moore  estimates  PG&E's  local  facilities  could 
be  worth  about  $500  million." 

G:  Alexander  quoted  Moore  secondhand 
from  the  PUC  counsel.  He  should  have 
checked  with  Moore  directly.  We  did  and 
learned  Moore  did  once  cite  that  figure  as 
an  off-hand  estimate,  but  be  now  believes 
after  further  study  the  figure  would  most 
likely  be  between  $200  and  $300  million  for 
the  distribution  system  and  for  PG&E's  local 
Portrero  thermal  generating  plant. 

City  ownership  of  the  local  steam  plant 
would  supplement  Hetch  Hetchy  power,  mak- 
ing dependence  on  PG&E  for  supplementary 
power  unnecessary. 

It  is  not  siuprlslng  for  PG&E  McDonnell/ 
Alexander/Ex  to  grossly  over-estimate  the 
worth  of  the  private  utility's  local  proper- 
ties to  discourage  acquisition.  That's  the 
same  old  story. 

Some  factors  shoiild  be  kept  In  mind:  1) 
PG&E's  electrical  system  In  San  F'ranclsco 
was  essentially  completed  several  years  ago. 
The  city's  population  has  been  fairly  stable 
for  decades.  PG&E  has  taken  nearly  full  de- 
preciation on  large  parts  of  its  local  system. 
It  could  not  now  sell  It  at  original  value. 

2)  Only  a  small  proportion  of  PG&E's  total 
electrical  plant  Is  now  In  San  Francisco  (13% 
of  its  customers,  2%  of  its  distribution  lines, 
S'^o  of  Its  thermal  generating  capacity). 

The  total  depreciated  value  of  PO&E's  sys- 
tem-wide distribution  and  steam  generation 
faculties  is  $3  blUlon,  according  to  PO&E's 
own  exhibits,  on  file  with  the  State  PTTC  In 
its  current  rate  increase  implication.  Based 
on  the  above  percentages,  it  Is  generous  to 
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estimate  that  10%  of  the  Talue  of  those  prop- 
erties is  in  San  Francisco. 

This  comes  to  $300  million. 

E:  "...  condemnation  proceedings  through 
eminent  domain  .  .  .  ooold  take  years  in  the 
courts." 

G:  PO&E  Is  proving  It  will  fight  tooth  and 
claw  to  preserve  the  most  lucrative  segment 
of  Its  system  But  the  city  will  ultimately  win 
If  It  resolves  now  to  pay  heed  to  Its  own  in- 
terests. Its  own  charter  and  federal  law. 

Conclusion:  Had  Alexander  gone  be- 
yond McDonnell/PO&E  In  his  research,  he 
might  have  turned  up  some  additional  argu- 
ments, such  as  the  1925  Examiner  editorial 
commenting  on  PG&E's  early  Hetch  Hetchy 
grab: 

"It  Is  a  wrongful  and  shameful  policy  for 
a  grant  of  water  and  power  privilege  In  the 
Yoeemlte  National  Park  Area  to  be  developed 
at  the  expenditure  of  $50  million  by  the  tax- 
payers of  San  Francisco,  only  to  have  Its 
greatest  financial  and  economic  asset,  the 
hydroelectric  power,  diverted  to  private  cor- 
poration hands  (PO&E)  at  the  Instant  of 
completion;  to  the  great  benefit  of  said  cor- 
poration, and  at  an  annual  deficit  to  the  city 
of  San  Francisco." 

Or  this  1930  Examiner  editorial: 

"To  do  all  this  (buUd  Hetch  Hetchy)  and 
then  fall  to  distribute  the  power  which  Is 
produced  by  the  city  would  be  the  rankest 
sort  of  business  folly." 

It  stUl  Is. 

Are  Yott  a  "Key  Pekson"  in  San  Francisco? 

Womj)  Yor,   Too,  Like  To  Vacation  at 

Hetch    Hetcht    at    Cttt    Expense?    Call 

Jim  Finn  at  the  PtJC,  558-4986 
(By  Oreggar  Sletteland) 

"The  weather  will  soon  permit  use  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  facilities  for  the  coming  sea- 
son," then  Mayor  Jack  Shelley  wrote  to  PUC 
President  Thomas  F.  Stack  on  a  chilly  Feb- 
ruary day  in  1965. 

Shelley  proposed  in  the  letter  that  San 
Francisco  take  "maxlmiun  advantage"  of  its 
rustic  guest  cabin  high  in  the  Sierras  by 
opening  it  to  "imi}ortant  State  and  Federal 
officials  .  .  .  business,  community,  labor  or 
other  Important  city  officials." 

"My  objective,"  Shelley  wrote,  "Is  to  ac- 
quaint key  people  of  San  Francisco  with  the 
magnificent  public  plant  that  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  taxpayers." 

In  the  years  since.  Supervisors.  Judges, 
grand  Jurors,  PUC  Commissioners,  newsmen, 
have  fiocked  to  the  scenic  Hetch  Hetchy  val- 
ley in  numbers  that  confirm  Mayor  Shelley's 
hopes — and  then  some. 

In  the  last  18  months  alone,  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  a  Hetch  Hetchy  report  circulated 
within  the  department,  has  served  up  2,621 
meals  at  Hetch  Hetchy's  O'Shaughnessy  guest 
cabin  during  "the  season."  For  these  meals, 
the  city  has  picked  up  a  $12,746  tab. 

Not  Included  In  this  amount  Is  the  bill, 
size  unknown,  for  upkeep  of  the  cabin,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $29,000  In  1938  for  reasons  no 
one  can  now  recall  with  certainty,  though 
some  say  It  was  to  entertain  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  during  one  of  his  West 
Coast  visits. 

The  total  bill  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
even  higher,  but  the  O'Shaughnessy  area  Is 
buried  in  snow  from  November  through  late 
April,  confining  the  season  of  the  dignitary 
to  six  months  or  so. 

Can  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  "made  pos- 
sible" the  O'Shaughnessy  faculties  take  a 
few  dajrs'  rest  there  away  from  the  rat  race? 

Not  uiUess  he's  a  "key  person." 

Even  city  employees  on  work-projects  at 
the  nearby  O'Shaughnessy  dam  can't  stay  at 
the  cabin.  There's  a  bunkhouse  for  them. 

Each  meal  served  to  a  dignitary  by  the 
city  costs  the  taxpayer  $7.08,  according  to 
the  previously  mentioned  PUC  report.  This 
Is  only  an  average,  mind  you.  Figure  three 
bucks  for  breakfast,  another  three  for  lunch, 
and  $15  or  so  for  dinner.  The  city  could  get 
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away  for  less  by  wining  and  dining  officials 
at  the  St.  Francis. 

To  learn  more  about  the  sporting  season 
at  Hetch  Hetchy.  the  Ouardlan  ventured 
over  to  PUC  headquarters.  After  a  two-week 
struggle  In  the  Water  Department's  account- 
ing section,  Chief  Accountant  MUt  Brown 
agreed  to  open  his  books  on  the  guest  cabin. 
Including  vouchers  containing  the  names  of 
visitors. 

A  quick  tabulation  of  names  and  bUls. 
however,  revealed  that,  of  the  2,621  meals 
served,  vouchers  accounted  for  only  614. 

"We  only  get  vouchers  for  guests  who  have 
paid,"  Brown  explained.  "Since  the  others  ate 
free,  naturaUy  we  would  have  no  bUls  with 
their  names  on  them." 

Brown's  remark  inspired  a  merry  Ouardlan 
chase  through  the  PUC  in  pursuit  of  2,107 
missing  meals  and  301  missing  dignitaries. 
(On  the  average  a  dignitary  eats  seven  meals 
during  his  stay  at  O'Shaughnessy;  2,107  miss- 
ing meals  divided  by  seven  meals  per  dig- 
nitary means  301  missing  dignitaries.)  Here 
are  the  highlights: 

James  Leonard,  PUC's  public  relations  di- 
rector, proclaimed  innocence  and  pointed  to- 
ward Hetch  Hetchy  Director  Oral  Moore. 

"We  file  a  boarding  house  report,"  said 
Moore.  "It's  a  complete  record  of  what  hap- 
pens up  there."  Could  we  see  that  report? 

"We  send  it  on  over  to  accounting,"  said 
Moore. 

Said  MUt  Brown,  In  accounting,  "We  don't 
have  any  boarding  house  report." 

Moore,  when  told  of  Brown's  remark,  said, 
"I  assume  they  destroy  It." 

Then  the  city  kept  no  records  of  who 
bad  been  staying  in  the  guest  cabin? 

"There's  never  been  any  requirement." 
Moore  explained,  "that  we  keep  records  of 
who  goes  up  there." 

But  then  who  decided  which  San  Fran- 
ciscans were  Important  enough  to  stay  In  the 
cabin?  Who  decided  which  guests  would 
have  to  pay  and  which  the  city  would  pick  up 
the  tab  for? 

"You'll  have  to  ask  Jim  Finn  about  that," 
Moore  said.  "He's  the  one  who  handles  all 
this," 

The  man  who  would  have  all  the  answers, 
PUC  Secretary  James  Finn,  proved  a  formida- 
ble obstacle  to  further  enlightenment.  Finn 
confirmed  he  (in  consultation  with  PUC 
General  Manager  John  Crowley)  decided  who 
would  use  the  guest  cabin.  Finn  at  first 
wasn't  sure,  really,  who  went  up  there. 

"I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  I  don't 
'  Inquire    to    Commissioners    or    Supervisors 
about  who's  going  to  O'Shaughnessy." 

Why  not? 

"They  don't  answer,"  said  Finn.  "They  say 
it's  none  of  my  damn  business." 

Asked  to  explain  the  city's  policy  on  use 
of  the  guest  cabin,  Finn  said  It  was  set  forth 
In  Shelly's  letter  calling  for  the  cabin  to  be 
put  to  "maximum  advantage."  Beyond  de- 
fining "city  officials"  as  those  "so  specified  by 
the  city  charter,"  he  would  not  elaborate.    . 

If  he  didn't  keep  a  list  of  former  guests, 
the  Guardian  asked,  did  he  have  a  list  of 
reservations  for  the  coming  season? 

Finn  said  he  dldnt. 

"The  less  I  know  about  the  party  and  the 
politics  of  It,"  he  said,  "the  better  off  I  am." 

William  Bourne,  Deputy  City  Attorney 
who  acts  as  PUC  attorney,  voiced  mUd  dis- 
tress when  told  of  missing,  possibly  destroyed, 
records.  Involving  thousands  of  doUars  In 
city  funds.  He  said  be  would  huddle  with 
Finn  on  the  matter. 

Later,  Bourne  told  the  Guardian  Finn  did 
Indeed  keep  a  reservation  list.  "It's  on  a  little 
pocket  calendar,"  Bourne  said.  In  Bourne's 
View  that  calendar  was  not  an  official  docu- 
ment and  therefore  unavailable  for  public 
Inspection. 

Even  if  the  reservations  bad  been  listed  In 
the  more  formal  fashicn  one  might  expect 
for  documents  describing  official  city  busl- 
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ness,  those  lists  would  still  not  be  available, 
Borne  said. 

Reminded  that  $12,000  In  city  funds  for 
the  past  18  months  alone  was  Involved. 
Boiume  aclcnowledged  that  the  PUC  might 
have  been  "lax"  in  its  recordkeeping.  "But 
that's  not  my  department,"  he  said. 

From  that  date  on,  Finn  was  out  when  the 
Ouardlan  called. 

The  Guardian  put  through  a  caU  to  the 
residence  in  Oroveland,  California,  near  Moc- 
casin, of  Mrs.  Irene  Kimmey,  listed  in  city 
payroll  records  as  the  "housekeeper"  for  the 
O'Shaughnessy  cabin. 

"She's  up  to  the  cabin,"  said  Mr.  Kimmey. 
The  asnwer  was  the  same  for  eight  subse- 
quent calls  placed  to  Mrs.  Kimmey  on  eight 
different  days. 

MeanwhUe,  another  season  of  the  dignitary 
has  come. 

Would  you  Uke  to  vacation  at  Hetch  Hetchy 
at  city  expense? 

Are  you  a  "key"  person  In  San  Francisco? 

Give  a  call  to  James  Finn,  reservations 
clerk,  at  558-4986. 

People  Yon  Should  Get  To  Know 
Those  in  bold  type  ate,  at  taxpayer's  ex- 
penses, 150  to  3,500  meals  served  at  Hetch 
Hetchy  guest  cabin  in  the  last  two  years. 
Those  in  small  type  ate  500  meals  paid  for 
by  friends  In  bold  tjrpe.  People  who  ate  the 
1,950  missing  meals,  with  the  taxpayer  pay- 
ing, are  too  important  for  the  public  to  know. 

fall,    1970 

John  D.  Crowley,  General  Manager,  P.U.C., 
Oct.  16-19, 1970,  C.  Crowley,  M.  Marino. 

Marvin  A.  Cardoza,  President,  P.U.C.  & 
Urban  Affairs,  Officer,  Bank  of  America,  Oct. 
14-16,  1970;  J.  Cardoza,  J.  Holbrook,  A.  Ziph. 
L.  FreschI,  M.  London. 

Hon.  Joseph  J.  Dlvlny,  P.U.C.  Commission- 
er, labor  leader,  Oct.  8-11,  1970;  J.  McGeehan 
&  wife,  J.  Parrell  &  wife. 

Eneas  J.  Kane,  S.P.  Housing  Authority, 
former  P.U.C.  aide,  Oct.  12-14, 1970;  F.  Lucoza 
&  wife.  T.  Ferguson. 

Hon.  John  A.  Ertola,  S.F.  Supervisor,  now 
Superior  Court  Judge,  Oct.  22-25.  1970;  Mrs. 
J.  Ertola,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  Ertola,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
C.  Ertola,  Sr.,  B.  Ertola,  W.  Ertola,  Dr.  Para 
&  wife,  C.  Ertola,  Mr.  Lettle  &  wife. 

SPRING,    1970 

Oliver  M.  Rousseau,  P.  U.  C.  Commissioner, 
homebullder.  May  1-3,  1970;  D.  O'NeUl,  L. 
Brelto,  L.  Goldman,  B.  Coon,  J.  Rolph  II,  R. 
Smith,  L.  O'Neal. 

Oliver  M.  Rousseau.  May  8-10.  1970;  L. 
Byington,  Dr.  Selak  &  wife,  J.  Tynan  &  wife. 
Mr.  Hirsch  &  wife. 

Eneas  J.  Kane.  May  15-17.  1970;  K.  Kane, 
T.  Ferguson,  C.  Raudebaugh,  C.  Roberts. 

Wallace  R.  Lynn,  P.U.C.  Commissioner,  May 
22-24,  1970;  D.  Lynn  &  wife,  D.  Lynn,  Jr.,  G. 
Lynn. 

John  P.  Crowley,  May  29-Juue  2,  1970;  J. 
Kealy. 

fall,    1969 

Eneas  J.  Kane,  Nov.  7-9,  1969;  Mrs.  E. 
Kane,  T.  Ferguson,  K.  Roberts,  C.  Raude- 
baugh. 

John  D.  Crowley,  Nov.  27-30,  1969:  Dr. 
Christiansen  &  wife. 

John  D.  Crowley,  Oct.  24-26,  1969:  Dr. 
Christiansen  &  wife. 

Bert  Simon,  President,  Globe  of  California 
tc  former  P.U.C.  Commissioner:  Mr.  Joffee, 
Dr.  Wise  &  wife,  Mr.  Phelan  &  wife. 

Hon.  John  A.  Ertola,  Sept.  11-14,  1969: 
J.  A.  Ertola,  C.  Ertola  &  wife,  Mr.  Oatti  & 
wife.  Dr.  G.  Pera  &  wife.  Mrs.  S.  Adamson, 
Mrs.  M.  Clark. 

Eneas  J.  Kane.  Sept..  1969:  Mr.  T.  Fergu- 
son. 

John  D.  Crowley.  Aug.  8-10,  1969:  Gen. 
Snoddle  &  wife. 

Hon.  Richard  N.  Goldman,  P.U.C.  Commis- 
sioner, August  20-21.  1969:  Mr.  Seldman  & 
wife,  Mr.  Schwartz  &  wife,  Mr.  Peidoza  &  wife. 
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Hon.  Richard  N.  Goldman,  June  20-22. 
1969 :  P.  Amstein,  W.  Block. 

Oliver  M.  Rousseau.  June  13-15.  1969:  C. 
Bortlle,  B.  Corton,  C.  Roga,  B.  Reld,  O.  Oaks. 

Hon.  John  A.  Ertola,  June  5-8,  1969:  Ron 
Ertola,  J.  Picettl,  M.  Rozano,  Q.  Kapp,  I. 
Felmer,  C.  Molinari,  H.  Aney,  O.  Connell,  R. 
Monaco,  B.  Vernazza,  L.  Stefanelli,  P.  Fon- 
tana,  R.  Gardner. 

James  K.  Carr  Party,  General  Manager, 
P.U.C,  May  29-June  1,  1969:  Miss  Carr,  Mr. 
Bennett  &  wife.  Father  Moore,  A.  Leroy. 

Oliver  M.  Rousseau,  May  16-18,  1969:  J. 
Kernan,  J.  Lovely,  D.  O'Neill,  J.  Rolph,  L. 
O'Neal. 

Eneas  Kane,  May  8-11,  1969:  Kathy  Walk- 
er, Betty  Walker,  C.  Raudebaugh,  Ted  Pergu- 


Dear  PUC:  This  article  Is  Just  a  reminder 
that  you  are  allowing  PG&E  to  steal  $40 
miUlon  a  year  from  us.  Your  attention  on 
this  matter  Is  40  years  overdue.  Wont  you 
reconsider  our  request  to  make  a  feasibility 
report  to  buy  out  PO&E  right  away? 
Thank  you, 

San  Francisco  Citizens. 
(By  Peter  L.  Petrakls) 

All  J.  Welton  Flynn  could  say  at  the 
April  27  meeting  of  the  city  Public  UtUltlcs 
Commission  was,  "I  don't  believe  It." 

Flynn,  an  accountant.  Is  Mayor  Alloto's 
newest  appointee  to  the  PUC.  The  Ouardlan 
was  teUlng  Flynn  and  three  other  commis- 
sioners that  San  Francisco  probably  loses 
at  least  $30  mUllon  a  year  by  not  retailing 
Its  own  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  its  own 
residents,  and  that  therefore  the  commis- 
sion ought  to  request  money  to  implement 
Its  own  resolution  to  do  a  feasibUity  study 
to  buy  out  PO&E. 

The  commissioners  offered  no  figures  to 
refute  ours.  On  an  obviously  prearranged 
motion,  the  PUC  voted  unanimously  to  kill 
its  own  feaslbUlty  study,  which  had  never 
been  Implemented  In  the  year  since  It  was 
authorized. 

The  commission  wouldn't  accept  our 
method  of  estimating  power  profits  in  San 
Francisco — factoring  up  the  power  profits 
of  cities  that  have  municipal  electric  sys- 
tems to  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco. 

OK.  The  Guardian  has  now  turned  to  an 
authoritative  source  on  power  profits  in 
San  Francisco,  one  that  our  PUC  respects 
highly — the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

It  seems  our  earlier  estimate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's profit  loss  to  PG&E  was  a  bit  con- 
servative. 

We  checked  PO&E's  1970  annual  report 
to  the  state  Public  UtUltles  Commission 
and  PG&E  officials  submitted  to  the  state 
PUC  in  support  of  PO&E's  1970  rate-increase 
application.  We  found: 

(1)  That  San  Francisco's  annual  profit 
loss  to  PO&E  probably  exceeds  835  million 
a  year. 

(2)  That  even  assuming  no  Increase  in 
PO&E  power  profits  (hardly  likely.  In  view 
of  Reagan's  PUC  and  the  near-breakdown 
of  utility  regulation  in  California),  San 
Francisco  wUl  lose  more  than  $1  billion  in 
profit  to  PO&E  over  the  next  30  years. 

(3)  That  $3.37  of  every  $5  PG&E  gets  In 
San  Francisco  electric  sales  Is  profit  before 
taxes. 

(4)  That  San  Francisco's  power  market  Is 
so  lucrative  that  the  city,  from  its  own  power 
revenues  under  municipal  ownership,  could 
readUy  finance  purchase  of  PG&E's  local 
electric  distribution  system,  with  two  local 
PG&E  thermal  generating  plants  thrown  Into 
the  deal,  and  still  have  mUllons  in  surplus 
profits  every  year  during  the  repayment  pe- 
riod. 

(5)  That  with  PO&E's  two  local  steam  gen- 
erating plants,  San  Francisco  would  have  a 
20%    excess   capacity   to   meet   future   city 
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power  needs,  but  In  the  meantime  could  sell 
surplus  power  to  public  power  cities,  or  to 
public  agencies  like  BART,  to  bring  total 
annual  profits  close  to  $40  million. 

Here's  the  breakdown:  PO&E  power  reve- 
nue from  San  Francisco — $55  mUUon;  PG&E's 
San  Francisco  electric  expenses — $19  million; 
Revenue  minus  expenses — $36  million.  That's 
$36  million  profit  before  taxes  for  PG&E.  (See 
box  for  computation  details.) 

Don't  let  that  "before  taxes"  throw  you. 
PG&E  doesn't  pay  any  taxes.  We  pay  PG&E's 
taxes  in  our  utility  bUls.  PG&E  adjusts  Its 
rates  to  offset  its  taxes,  so  PG&E  is  really  a 
tax  collector. 

The  $36  million  profit  figure  includes  only 
power  profits  from  San  Francisco.  More  could 
come  from  wholesaling  surplus  city  power  to 
others.  The  combined  power  output  from  the 
city's  Hetch  Hetchy  facilities  and  PG&E's 
Potrero  and  Hunters  Point  thermal  plants 
would  come  to  around  five  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  a  year. 

San  Francisco  now  uses  four  billion  kwh 
a  year.  So,  the  city  would  have  a  billion  kwh 
to  sell  to  other  public  systems.  PQ&E  now 
sells  a  billion  kwh  at  wholesale  for  about  $8 
million,  of  which  probably  a  fourth  is  profit. 
That  would  bring  San  Francisco's  annual 
power  profit  to  $38  million. 

And.  since  San  Francisco  now  pays  PG&E 
over  $2  million  a  year  to  wheel  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  into  the  city  for  municipal  services 
(from  Newark,  35  miles  away) ,  the  city  could 
also  keep  that  money. 

Final  profit  figure:  Around  $40  million  a 
year.  That's  what  PG&E  takes  from  San 
Francisco  every  year,  not  counting  profits 
from  natural  gas  sales.  In  30  years,  it  adds  up 
to  about  $1.2  billion  dollars. 

What  would  it  cost  to  buy  out  PG&E?  No 
final  answers  can  be  given  until,  the  feasibil- 
ity study  is  made  (which  Is  probably  why  the 
PUC  killed  it).  The  study  would  Involve  a 
detailed  Inventory. 

The  Guardian  analyzed  PG&E  data  and 
estimated  the  total  depreciated  value  of  Its 
San  Francisco  electric  properties  at  around 
$200  million.  Oral  Moore,  Hetch  Hetchy  gen- 
eral manager,  earlier  came  up  with  the  same 
rough  estimate,  based  on  a  study  of  PG&E 
property  taxes. 

Depreciation  of  PG&E  property  is  an  im- 
portant factor  m  San  Francisco.  The  city  Is 
essentially  "full  grown,"  and  has  been  for 
several  years.  PG&E's  two  local  steam  plants 
were  buUt  in  1929  and  1930  at  a  total  cost  of 
$82  million,  according  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  PG&E  has  now  taken  more  than 
40  years  depreciation  on  them. 

The  distribution  network  also  is  greatly 
depreciated.  PG&E's  own  valuation  of  domes- 
tic-user facilities  in  its  San  Francisco  Divi- 
sion (includes  several  peninsula  cities)  Is  $19 
million. 

Let's  be  generous  and  assume  that  the  final 
cost,  including  actual  plant  value,  severance 
costs  to  PG&E,  plus  Interest  and  bond  re- 
demption payments  for  30  years  on  revenue 
bonds,  would  come  to  $600  million. 

Since  net  earnings  over  that  period  would 
be  around  $1.2  billion,  the  city  could  still 
make  $600  million  In  profit.  That  comes  to 
$20  million  a  year,  about  what  the  Super- 
visors hope  to  raise  with  their  utility  tax,  off- 
street  parking  tax  and  100%  Increase  In  the 
business  gross  receipts  tax. 

I  sent  a  draft  of  this  article  to  Shermer  L. 
Sibley,  president  of  PG&E,  asking  for  his 
conunents  on  these  figures.  He  replied. 

"As  you  might  suspect,  we  do  not  agree 
with  your  conclusion  that  municipal  owner- 
ship of  our  electric  system  in  San  Francisco 
would  be  desirable,  nor  with  the  arguments 
you  use  to  support  that  conclusion."  Sibley 
did  not  elaborate. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  Sibley  is  the 
experience  of  public  power  cities. 

Palo  Alto,  with  power  rates  much  lower 
than  PG&E's,  recently  announced  that,  de- 
spite lower  revenues  from  sales  taxes  and  an 
increased  city  budget.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  property  taxes. 
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The  reason:  Increased  earnings  from  the 
municipal  electric  system  would  compensate. 
Palo  Alto,  with  one  of  the  lowest  property 
taxes  In  the  state,  makes  more  city  revenue 
from  its  electric  utUlty  than  it  does  from 
the  property  tax. 

Jack  Knudson,  a  Palo  Alto  resident,  re- 
cently took  a  Menlo  Park  friend's  bill  to  the 
Palo  Alto  electric  department  for  compari- 
son. The  PG&E  bill  was  $11.64  for  572  kwh 
(an  average  monthly  rate  of  consumption). 
The  same  amount  of  power  costs  $8.93  In 
P^o  Alto. 

In  1966,  voters  in  Anaheim  rejected  a 
proposition  to  sell  their  municipal  electric 
system  to  a  private  utility.  Said  City  Coun- 
cilman Schutte:  "I  have  never  felt  so  strong- 
ly about  a  matter  as  I  do  this  particular 
issue.  I  think  the  electrical  system  should 
be  retained.  If  It  had  not  been  for  this  fa- 
cility, many  improvements  and  programs, 
such  as  parks  and  playgrounds,  which  are 
for  the  people,  would  not  have  been  realized 
without  either  a  bond  issue  or  raising  taxes." 

A.  R.  Schell.  city  manager  of  Roseville. 
recently  told  the  Guardian,  "In  brief,  the 
electrical  system  has  been  the  salvation  of 
the  City  of  Roseville  in  many  respects.  It 
has  given  flexibility  to  city  finances.  It  has 
saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  citizens 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  an  aid  in  ovir  indus- 
trial program.  I  think  every  city  should 
own  its  own  municipal  electric  system,  where 
feasible." 

"Where  feasible?" 

Isn't  it  now  feasible,  with  rising  taxes  and 
PG&E  bills,  to  do  a  study  to  see  how  much 
the  city  would  profit  by  selling  its  own 
electricity  to  its  own  people? 

Electric  Power  Profits  in  San  Francisco 

PG&E  Revenue   (from  3.2  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours) '$55,000,000 

PG&E  Electric  Exp>enses: 

Power  generation =11,200,000 

Distribution    and    customer 

accounts '4,400,000 

Sales  expenses *  700,  000 

Administrative    and    general 
expenses -       '3,000,000 

Total   expenses 19,300,000 

PG&E      Profit     Before     Taxes 

(Revenue  minus  expenses)..     "35,700,000 

1  San  Francisco's  power  load  is  4  billion 
kwh  per  year.  Of  this,  3.2  billion  Is  supplied 
by  PG&E,  and  the  rest  by  the  city's  Hetch 
Hetchy  Project  for  municipal  services.  The 
city  pays  PG&E  $2.3  million  a  year  to  carry 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  Into  the  city  from 
PG&E's  Newark  substation,  35  miles  away, 
where  the  Hetch  Hetchy  transmission  line 
ends  and  PG&E  picks  up  the  power. 

-  Computed  from  PG&E's  average  unit  pow- 
er production  cost  (3.5  mills  per  kwh). 

»San  Francisco  has  12%  of  PG&E's  cus- 
tomers. Since  customer-related  expenses  in 
San  Francisco  are  half  those  for  the  average 
PG&E  customer  system-wide,  the  figure  is 
6  Co  of  PG&E's  total  distribution  and  cus- 
tomer accounts  expenses  ($73  million). 

•Taken  at  12%  of  PG&E's  total  sales  ex- 
penses ($6  million). 

^  Taken  as  12%  of  PG&E's  total  adminis- 
trative and  general  expenses   ($25  million). 

•This  figure  compares  well  with  the 
Guardian's  earlier  $30  million  estimate, 
which  was  obtained  by  scaling-up  Palo  Alto's 
municipal  power  profits  to  a  city  the  size  of 
San  Francisco.  The  same  $30  million  is  ob- 
tained by  scaling-up  the  power  profits  of  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  Irrigation  Districts, 
which  buy  Hetch  Hetchy  power  from  San 
Francisco  and  retail  It  to  their  residents  over 
their  public  power  systems  (charging  rates 
15%  lower  than  PG&E  rates  In  San  Fran- 
cisco). Combined  T/M  power  profits  are  $5 
million  a  year.  San  Francisco  has  6  times  the 
population  of  T/M,  thus  you  multiply  by  $5 
million  by  6  to  get  $30  million. 

The  $30  million  fig^ure  we  have  always  re- 
garded as  a  minimum  profit  figure  for  San 
Francisco:  mainly  because  it  didn't  take  Into 
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account  the  economies  that  would  come 
from  this  city's  high  meter  density  (240  cua- 
tomers  per  mile  of  distribution  line,  c<»n- 
pared  with  96  for  the  whole  PG&E  system). 
PG&E's  own  figures  bear  this  out  (see  foot- 
note 3,  above). 

Sources:  PG&E's  1970  annual  report  to  the 
California  PtJC,  PG&E's  1970  rate-increase 
application  to  the  California  PUC  (CPUC  ap- 
plication No.  51551).  Hetch  Hetchy  proj- 
ect prelimmary  annual  report,  fiscal  year 
1969-70. 

How  Much  Profit  Does  PG  &  E  Takb  Out  op 
YouK  City 
The  giant  private  utilities  have  severely 
crippled  regulation  in  CaUfornia,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded,  as  yet,  in  keeping  from 
the  public  their  annual  reports  to  the  state 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

That  may  come  later.  In  Arizona,  utility 
reports  to  the  state  regulatory  agency  are 
"confidential,"  meaning  the  public  can't  find 
out  what's  going  on. 

Nowhere.  Including  California,  will  private 
utilities  tell  the  public  bow  much  profit  they 
take  out  of  Individual  cities  and  towns — for 
the  obvious  reason  that  public  awareness  of 
those  Juicy  profits  might  lead  to  moves  to 
buy  out  the  local  private  utility. 

In  California  PG&E  is  required  to  report 
gross  revenues  for  individual  communities. 
These  figures  provide  the  basis  for  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  profit  your  city  loses  by  not 
having  a  municipal  electric  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

Your  estimated  city  loss  is  40%  of  PG&E's 
reported  revenues.  That  40%,  on  a  system- 
wide  basis,  is  what  is  left  of  PG&E  revenues 
after  operating  expenses  are  deducted. 

The  estimated  city  loss  Includes  PG&E 
profits  (62%)  and  the  "PG&E  taxes"  hidden 
m  your  electric  bill.  Under  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  40%  your  city  now  loses  would  all 
be  city  profit — to  be  used  to  lower  rates, 
lower  property  taxes  or  both. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  Bay  Area  cities,  show- 
ing PG&E's  reported  1970  revenues,  the  esti- 
mated public  profit  lost  in  each  for  lack  of 
a  municipal  electric  system,  and  property 
taxes  levied  in  each,  as  reported  by  the  State 
Controller's  oflBce. 

Subtracting  the  estimated  city  loss  (which 
would  be  city  gain  with  public  power)  from 
the  property  tax,  the  sample  shows  how 
much  each  city  might  cut  property  tax  bills 
If  the  city  operated  its  own  electric  distribu- 
tion system. 

This  method  can  be  tested  by  the  follow- 
ing case :  Palo  Alto,  operating  Its  own  electric 
system,  makes  $2,099,092  a  year  In  profits. 
Berkeley,  which  is  twice  as  big  as  Palo  Alto, 
should  make  twice  as  much. 

Our  estimate  for  Berkeley  is  $4,119,000. 
Cities  like  Oakland,  with  high  population 
density,  should  be  able  to  make  more  than 
our  figures  Indicate  because  high  density 
means  lower  operating  expense. 

At  first  glance,  it  does  seem  Incredible  that 
lost  city  electric  revenues  are  so  large  rela- 
tive to  property  tax  levies.  Again,  Palo  Alto 
provides  a  useful  example. 

Palo  Alto's  municipal  electric  system  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  transferred  $2.1  million  in 
profits  into  the  city's  general  fund.  For  the 
same  year  Palo  Alto's  property  tax  levies 
were  also  $2.1  mlUlon.  If  it  Is  assumed  that 
the  public  power  profits  would  ordinarily  be 
raised  through  property  taxes,  then  munici- 
pal ownership  can  be  said  to  have  reduced 
Palo  Alto  property  taxes  by  60%. 

Compare  the  property  tax  rate  of  Palo  Alto 
with  that  of  San  Mateo,  a  nearby  PG&E  city 
with  about  the  same  total  assessed  value. 
San  Mateo:  $1.63  per  $100  of  assessed  valu- 
ation; Palo  Alto:  $.74  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  Thus,  Palo  Alto's  tax  rate  is  55 
per  cent  lower  than  San  Mateo's.  Essentially, 
the  same  relationship  holds  true  in  com- 
paring total  property  tax  levies  In  the  two 
cities.  San  Mateo:  $5  million;  Palo  Alto:  $2.1 
million.  Palo  Alto's  total  property  tax  Is  58 
per  cent  lower  than  San  Mateo's. 
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Albany 

Berkeley 

BurlingMM..... ... 

$926,469 

10,298,9«0 

2,935,607 

1,719,585 

$371,000 
4,119,000 
1. 174, 000 

688.000 

608,000 
3.033,000 

954,000 
1,296.000 

336.000 
2,669,000 

783,000 

$617,691 
9,063,146 
1,414,434 
1,218,694 
1.293,431 
3, 276, 560 
1, 102, 837 
1.012,991 
1,092,366 
2,461,718 
594,111 

60 

45 

83 

57 

47 

93 

86 
100+ 

31 

100+ 
100+ 

Oakland 

Pacifica 

Redwood  City 

30,578,517 

1,683,277 

4, 725, 204 

12,231.000 

673  0  3 

1,890.000 

5,1j9.0(» 

13,260,000 
1,554,000 
2,447,000 
1,139,000 
4,180,000 
1, 554, 000 

26,944,809 
1.338,327 
3,199,622 
9,061,102 

20,271,793 
1,191,147 
4,982,462 
1,721.317 
4,053.620 
2, 204, 968 

46 
50 
67 

Richmood 

San  Jose 

12.947.392 

33. 141, 052 

57 

1,520,022 

7.583,067 

2,386,142 

65 

Hiyward.... 

Live  more .......... 

San  Rafael 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Cruz 

3, 884, 337 

6,117,456 

2,846.638 

100+ 
49 

Menlo  Park 

3, 238, 763 

66 

Mill  Valley 

839,929 

Sunnyvale 

Valleio 

10,450,279 

3.884,337 

100+ 

Mountain  View 

No»ato 

6,671,503 

1,956.779 
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Let's  Bkxak  Up  the  BofA/PO&E  Act  on  the 
PUC 

Conflict  of  Interest  Is  defined  and  expressly 
prohibited  by  Section  222  of  the  city  charter: 
"No  supervisor  and  no  officer  or  employee  of 
the  cl  -y  and  county  shall  engage  in  any  activ- 
ity, employment  or  bxisiness  or  professional 
work  or  enterprise  which  is  inconsistent.  In- 
compatible, or  in  conflict  with  his  duties  as  a 
supervisor  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  city 
and  county.  .  .  .  Violation  .  .  .  shall  consti- 
tute official  misconduct.  .  .  ." 

Section  11  spells  out  what  must  be  done 
about  official  misconduct:  "Any  appointee  of 
the  mayor  or  the  board  of  supervisors  guilty 
of  official  misconduct  .  .  .  must  be  removed 
by  the  mayor  or  the  board  of  supervisors,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  failure  of  the  mayor  or 
any  supervisor  to  take  such  action  shall  con- 
stitute official  misconduct  on  his  or  their 
part." 

Section  119  declares  it  to  be  the  "purpose 
and  Intention"  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
to  "gradually  acquire  and  ultimately  own"  all 
utilities  In  San  Francisco. 

With  these  charter  provisions  In  mind.  The 
Guardian  requests  the  Immediate  removal  of 
Marvin  E.  Cardoza  (chairman)  and  Louis  A. 
Petri  (member)  from  the  San  Francisco  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission. 

We  charge  these  two  Alioto  appointees 
with  conflict  of  interest,  as  vice-president 
and  board  member  respectively  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  which  makes  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  carry  out  the  public  power  mandates 
of  the  charter,  the  federal  Raker  Act  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

These  public  power  mandates  require  San 
Francisco  to  buy  out  PO&E's  private  power 
monopoly  In  San  Francisco  and  thereby  sell 
the  city's  own  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  Its  own 
citizens  and  businesses  in  San  Francisco.  We 
believe  Cardoza  and  Petri  cannot  support 
this  policy  to  buy  out  PG&E  and  that  they 
have  tkmply  demonstrated  already  that  the 
mtimate  connections  and  direct  working  re- 
lationship between  BofA  and  PO&E  require 
them  to  subvert  this  public  power  policy  in 
the  Interests  of  their  employer  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  city. 

This  enterprise,  we  contend,  is  "inconsist- 
ent. Incompatible  and  in  conflict"  with  their 
public  duties  as  PUC  officen. 

The  working  relationship  between  banks 
and  private  utilities  is  an  old  pattern.  A  1934 
Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation 
showed  that  the  major  investors  in  private 
utilities  were  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  investigation  produced  documents 
and  testimony  that  characterized  bank- 
utility  relationships  as  an  "Invisible  partner- 
ship which  should  work  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties." 

Today,  the  BofA/prlvate  utUlty/PG&E  re- 
lationship is  quite  visible.  Eight  of  the  20 
board  members  of  B  of  A  are  also  on  the 
boards  of  California  private  utility  com- 
panies. Nearly  half  of  PG&E's  tward  of  direc- 
tors  are   also  bank   directors,  representing 


every  major  San  Francisco  bank.  Of  PGAE's 
10  largest  stockholders,  five  are  banks  tmd 
five  are  Insurance  companies. 

Here  are  some  specific  visible  elements  In 
the  BofA/Pa&E  aUlance: 

( 1 )  PG&E  vice  president  K.  C.  Chrlstensen 
testified  before  the  state  PUC  In  1964  that 
PO&E's  kept  $2  miUlon  in  interest  free  de- 
posits with  the  San  Francisco  headquarten 
branch  of  BofA  and  that  these  deposits  gave 
the  giant  utility  a  line  of  credit  for  $14  mil- 
lion, "which  is  available  to  us  overnight.** 
PO&E,  be  testified  further,  has  large  Interest 
free  deposits  in  numerous  BofA  branches  all 
over  the  state. 

For  more  than  50  years  It  has  been  official 
PG&E  policy  to  cement  political  alliances 
with  bankers  by  "saying  it  with  millions  In 
Interest  free  deposits.'*  (See  Eockenbeamer 
footnote.)  It  still  does.  Chrlstensen  is  now 
a  director  of  BofA's  real  estate  Investment 
trust. 

(2)  Before  his  death  in  February  this  year, 
Carl  P.  Wente,  a  BofA  board  member,  was 
also  a  board  member  of  I>0&E  and  a  member 
of  the  board's  executive  committee. 

(3)  Walter  A.  Haas,  Jr..  a  member  of 
BofA's  board  of  directors,  is  the  son  of  Wal- 
ter A.  Haas,  board  member  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  PG&E.  Walter  Jr. 
is  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of  PT&T. 

(4)  T.  M.  McDanlel,  board  member  of 
BofA,  Is  president  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  Company. 

(5)  Garrett  W.  McEnerney  II,  board  mem- 
ber of  BofA,  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directore  of  Pacific  Telephone.  He  Is  the  ■ 
nephew  of  Garrett  W.  McEnerney  I,  one  of 
the  origmal  incorporators  of  PG&E  and  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors  (He  is  also 
an  attorney  for  the  Examiner.) 

(6)  E.  Hornsby  Wasson,  board  member  of 
BofA,  Is  a  board  memtier  of  Pacific  Tele- 
phone and  board  memlier  of  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.,  one  of  PG&E's  top  ten  stock- 
holders. 

(7)  F.  A.  Ferrogiaro,  board  member  of 
BofA,  Is  a  director  of  California  Pacific  UtUi- 
ties  Company. 

(8)  BofA  has  always  been  a  major  financier 
for  private  utUities.  After  World  War  II,  it 
organized  and  led  large  bank  syndicates  in 
lending  huge  sums  to  private  major  utilities 
In  California. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  BofA  has  a 
major  financial  stake  in  the  private  utility 
industry,  in  PG&E  and  in  keeping  intact  and 
undisturbed  PG&E's  private  utility  monopoly 
in  San  Francisco.  It  is  also  fair  to  conclude 
that  Mayor  Alioto  had  incredible  gall  to  ap- 
point two  BofA  executives  to  a  city  public 
utilities  commission  that  Is  required  by  law 
to  buy  out  PG&E. 

In  January,  1970,  the  Guardian  asked 
Mayor  Alioto  in  writing  If  his  forthcoming 
appointments  to  the  PUC  would  be  people 
who  could  support  the  city  charter's  utility 
policy.  Alioto  never  replied.  A  month  later  he 
appointed  Cardoza  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced that  Cardoza '6  BofA  had  agreed  to 


help  buy  city  utility  bonds,  not  through 
competitive  biddmg,  but  through  negotiated 
sale. 

A  negotiated  sale  of  the  $36  million  In  util- 
ity bonds  was  necessary  because  BofA  and 
other  San  Francisco  banks  had  refused  to  bid 
the  Interest  rate  down,  and  had  held  out  in- 
stead for  a  negotiated  sale  that  could  extract 
higher  interest  rates  from  the  city. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  wonder  If  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  bankers  to  the  PUC  was  part  of 
the  deal?  We  think  not.  The  banks  also 
gouge  millions  each  year  from  the  city  by 
paying  extremely  low  Interest  on  the  city's 
$250  million  in  bank  deposits  (see  last 
Guardian) . 

These  corporate  connections  might  be  con- 
sidered symbolic  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Cardoza  and  Petri  since  their  appointments 
have  acted  openly  as  sword  and  shield  for 
PG&E/BofA  on  the  PUC.  They  have  moved 
to  quash  every  attempt  to  find  lucrative  mar- 
kets for  the  city's  Hetch  Hetchy  power  and 
to  block  every  move  leading  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  PG&E. 

Cardoza  became  PUC  president  in  Febru- 
ary and,  in  late  AprU,  led  the  commission  in 
a  unanimous  vote  to  kill  the  PUCs  own  cost 
and  feasibUlty  study  in  buying  out  PG&E. 
(The  reason:  the  feasibility  study  would 
show  that  the  city  loses  $35  to  $40  miUlon 
each  year  by  not  selimg  its  own  power  to  its 
own  people,  accordmg  to  our  comparisons 
with  public  power  cities  like  Palo  Alto.) 

Cardoza's  kill  came  in  a  meeting  deliberate- 
ly rigged  to  avoid  publicity  and  cover  the 
PUCs  tracks.  The  resolution  to  kill  wasn't 
printed  on  the  PUCs  official  calendar,  Car- 
doza quickly  disposed  of  the  matter,  at  5:45 
p.m.,  long  after  the  audience  had  gone  home. 
He  refused,  when  requested,  to  give  his  rea- 
sons for  his  kill  vote  and  his  refusal  showed 
the  way  for  other  commissioners  to  do  the 
same. 

Almost  since  the  day  Cardoza  was  appoint- 
ed, the  PUC  has  been  negotiating  with  PG&E 
to  renew  contracts  that  dissipate  the  city's 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  in  unprofitable  out-of 
town  markets  and  establish  the  extortionate 
fees  the  city  pays  PG&E  to  wheel  city  power 
to  municipal  services. 

Cardoza/Petrl  support  without  blushing 
the  city's  sell-out  bargaining  position:  that 
PO&E  cannot  only  block  Hetch  Hetchy  power 
at  Newark,  but  it  can  then  set  up  a  toilgat^ 
and  soak  the  city  $2.3  million  to  wheel  city 
power  35  miles  from  Newark  to  SF. 

PG&E  would  not  elect  public  power  advo- 
cates to  Its  l>oard  of  directors.  It  would  not 
even  elect  men  who  professed  to  be  neutral 
on  the  subject.  Why  should  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  tolerate  private  power  company 
agents  on  the  "board  of  directors"  o!  their 
municipal  utility  enterprise. 

Footnote:  We  iirge  the  1971  SF  grand 
Jury  to  investigate  the  BofA/PG&E  act  on 
the  PUC  and  the  entire  Hetch  Hetchy  scandal 
and  to  forgo  Its  annual  three-day  $1200, 
wme  and  dine  trip  to  our  Hetch  Hetchy 
facilities  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
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To  this  end.  The  Guardian  two  weeks  ago 
wrote  the  grand  Jury  and  formally  requested 
an  Investigation. 

Footnote:  Prom  a  letter  by  A.  P.  Hocken- 
beamer,  president  of  PO&E  from  1927-1935, 
to  the  president  of  an  eastern  utility  com- 
pany: 

"The  bankers  as  a  rule,  are  about  as  eco- 
nomically minded  as  we  are,  but  nevertheless, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  about  IS  years 
ago  that  as  a  practical  Incentive  to  get  them 
to  work  with  us,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
deposits.  A  worthwhile  account  has,  there- 
fore, been   the  keystone  of  our  policy  .  .  . 

"We  believe  it  Is  well  worth  while:  First, 
because  the  service  they  render  to  us  as 
banker  is  worth  something,  and  secondly, 
because  It  cements  their  friendship  and 
cooperation.  Incidentally,  we  require  no  in- 
terest on  these  deposits." 

Let's  End  the  Charade  and  Call  the  PUC 

THE   Railway   and  Warehouse   Commission 

(By  Jay  Joseph) 

Why  not  Just  end  the  charade  and  go  back 
to  the  pre-Hiram  Johnson  days  and  call  It 
the  Railroad  and  Warehovise  Commission? 

The  regulatory  agency  now  known  as  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission,  a 
creature  of  Hiram  Johnson  reform  in  1911, 
was  Intended  to  be  second  only  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  In  importance  and 
independence  in  Its  role  of  protecting  the 
consumer  against  the  excesses  of  the  all- 
powerful  railroads  and  titilities. 

It  worked  for  Hiram.  It  worked  In  latter 
days  for  Governors  Earl  Warren  and  Pat 
Brown.  It  worked  so  well  that  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Co.  was  the  despair  of  its  parent 
American  Tel.  and  Tel.  as  the  company  with 
the  lowest  earnings — read  that  lowest  rates — 
in  the  Bell  System. 

But  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  Hiram  Johnson. 

And  the  California  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission might  now  at  least  consider  striking 
"Public"  from  the  signs  In  its  McAllister 
Street  offices  in  San  Francisco. 

The  public  is  In  low  esteem  these  days 
around  McAllister  St.  with  Reagan's  ap- 
pointees the  heirs  of  Johnson's  agency. 

"The  orderly  business  of  this  commission 
is  too  often  frivolously  delayed  or  diverted 
from  its  objective,  observed  PUC  President 
(he  doesn't  like  the  title  chairman)  John  P. 
Vukasln  Jr.  not  long  after  he  took  office. 

Vukasln  Is  an  Oakland  lawyer,  a  1969 
Reagan  appointee  to  the  five-member  com- 
mission and  in  1964  was  state  vice  chairman 
for  the  Barry  Goldwater  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

When  he  speaks  of  frivoloxis  diversions  he 
Is  not  referring  to  those  mounds  of  printed 
testimony  and  exhibits  utility  attorneys  bring 
in  wheelbarrow  loads. 

No.  He  means  those  amateurs  from  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  California  AFL-CIO,  the 
fledgling  lawyers  of  Consumers  Arise  Now 
from  Hastings  College  of  the  Law.  BUI  Ben- 
nett and  Sylvia  Seigal  of  the  Association  of 
California  Consumers.  And  Edward  L.  Blin- 
coe.  of  whom  more  later. 

Vukasln  made  that  statement  as  he  took 
over  a  Commission  hearing  on  rules  changes 
propo.sed  by,  among  others,  Francis  N.  Mar- 
shall, partner  in  Pillsbviry.  Madison  and  Su- 
tro.  the  San  Francisco  law  firm  which  en- 
Joys  a  million  dollar  annual  retainer  from 
Pacific  Telephone  at  its  ratepayers'  expense. 

Marshall  took  his  lumps  from  the  Brown- 
appointed  Commission  a  few  years  back  when 
he  went  In  as  spear-carrier  for  a  Pacific  Tele- 
phone rate  Increase  and  emerged  with  a  $40 
million  rate  reduction.  It  was  not  a  perform- 
ance calculated  to  win  any  endearment 
from  the  stewards  of  telephony  at  Ma  Bell's 
headquarters  company  in  New  York,  and 
future  rate  applications  were  entrusted  to 
others. 

Marshall,  however,  was  allowed  to  con- 
tribute toward  earning  that  million  dollars 
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a  year,  beginning  In  1968,  when  he,  John  C. 
Morrissey  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
and  A.  Crawford  Greene  Jr.,  sometimes  trans- 
portation Industry  counsel,  offered  some 
rules  to  "streamline"  Commission  proce- 
dure. 

That  is  the  point  where  entered  from  Stage 
Left  a  fat,  untidy  man  with  a  crumpled 
wide  tie  when  nobody  was  wearing  wide  ties. 
His  name  is  Edward  L.  Blincoe  and  on  a 
nickle-and-dime  budget  sans  law  degree  (or, 
probably,  any  degree)  he  tilted  with  the 
distinguished  man  of  the  milllon-dollar-re- 
tainer,  Francis  N.  Marshall. 

At  the  rules  change  hearings  Marshall, 
in  fact,  dubbed  Blincoe  most  accurately  as 
the  epitome  of  "the  man  off  the  street."  It 
was  the  kind  of  man  Marshall  is  most  de- 
sirous of  eliminating  from  any  but  a  minor 
role  In  rate  increase  applications. 

"He  cost  the  State  of  California  and  other 
parties,  I'm  sure,  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  repetitious  time,"  testified 
Marshall  in  the  kind  of  Indignation  which 
occupation  of  a  paneled  office  at  Plllsbury, 
Madison  and  Sutro  can  engender. 

The  rules  changes  are  numerous  and  most 
of  them  are  of  no  public  interest — but  two 
are.  One  would  put  down  the  Bllncoes  of 
this  world  to  a  new  status  called  "limited 
parties."  As  such  they  could  Introduce  ex- 
hibits and  testify  till  the  cows  come  home — 
but  they  could  not  cross-examine  witnesses. 

The  other  change  would  require  that  all 
participants,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be  rep- 
resented by  attorneys. 

Blincoe's  monument  to  rate  regulation  is 
enshrined  in  page  after  page  of  cross  ex- 
amination of  Pacific  Telephone  Co.  witnesses. 
Cai  PUC  Case  7409:  look  it  up  If  you  have  a 
few  weeks  free. 

"I  was  repetitious,"  allowed  Blincoe  one 
day  at  the  rules  change  hearing.  "Sometimes 
I  had  to  ask  the  same  witness  (from  Pacific 
Telephone)  the  same  question  differently 
twenty  times  to  get  an  answer  he  could  have 
given  the  first  time." 

That  kind  of  bickering  is  fun  to  observe 
on  a  dull  day.  But  it  obscures  the  potential 
contribution  the  Man  off  the  Street  can 
make  on  the  public's  behalf. 

A  portrait  of  the  likes  of  Eklward  L.  Blincoe 
may  never  grace  the  cover  of  your  telephone 
book.  But  he  is  the  man  who  got  Pacific 
Telephone  to  list  multi-message  unit  calls 
on  your  monthly  phone  bills,  without  which, 
of  course,  one  could  never  protest  an  incor- 
rect billing. 

And  Michael  Peevey,  a  nonattorney  who  is 
research  director  of  the  California  AFL-CIO, 
one  day  cross  examined  a  PG&E  witness  on 
wage  increases  to  get  on  the  record  the  fact 
that  labor  productivity  increased  at  a  faster 
rate  than  wages.  PG&E  somehow  neglected  to 
mention  productivity  In  its  direct  testimony 
on  labor  costs. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  will  be 
lost  if  the  Commission  weeds  out  the  non- 
lawyers  in  the  Interests  of  "streamlining."' 

VUKASIN   crumbles 

There  is  evidence  that  Goldwater's  hero 
Vukasln  is  crumbling  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
these  rules  changes  In  light  of  criticism  from 
the  press — most  notably  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  McClatchy  Newspapers — and 
from  the  California  Legislature. 

Vukasln,  as  most  everybody  on  the  fifth 
floor  at  the  McAllister  Street  offices  has 
noted.  Is  even  spending  more  time  at  work 
since  the  press  focused  on  him.  He  used  to 
b«  known  as  a  part-time  commissioner,  not 
a  bad  job  at  $31,000-per  year. 

Last  month  he  even  paid  fence-mending 
calls  on  the  editorial  writers  of  The  Chroni- 
cle, Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sacra- 
mento Union  and  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  proposed  rules  changes — which  prob- 
ably will  be  before  the  full  commission  In 
March  or  thereabouts — bear  Vukasin's  signa- 
ture under  a  recommendation  for  adoption. 
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POSITION   SHUT 

Since  the  beat,  however,  he  has  shifted 
bis  position  to  say  he  was  merely  throwing 
the  proposals  into  the  public  arena  for  dis- 
cussion and  revision. 

Vukasin's  "staff  rotation"  plan  has  drawn 
as  much  or  more  criticism  as  the  rules 
changes.  It  Involves  shifting  some  300  ex- 
perts (of  a  staff  of  about  800)  Into  new 
Jobs  to  create  "depth"  In  the  Commission. 

Trouble  Is,  In  the  arcane  field  of  utility 
regulation  an  expert  who  talks  the  language 
of  telephone  rate  separations  (or  anything 
else)  becomes  an  amateur  In  any  other  field. 
There  are  no  generalists  in  utUity  regulation. 

Critical  legislators  are  falling  all  over 
themselves  to  hold  hearings  on  the  rules 
changes  and  staff  rotation. 

PUBLIC    RELATIONS 

For  a  man  who  won  his  bachelor's  degree 
In  public  relations  (at  UC  Berkeley  in  1950) 
Chairman  Vukasln  must  have  missed  some 
lessons. 

When  Gov.  Reagan  was  proclaiming  "cut. 
trim  and  squeeze"  last  fall,  Vukasln  was 
having  his  office  redone.  There  was  a  new 
»459  conference  table  which  denmnded  new 
chairs  (»834)  and  sofa  ($265).  Add  a  desk 
chair,  9205. 

Vukasln  then  Installed  a  mobile  telephone 
In  his  state  car  which.  Incidentally,  Is  driven 
for  him  by  a  young  man  named  Ernest  Hen- 
dricks whom  the  state  pays  $480  per  month 
to  be  a  clerk  in  the  Commission's  duplicat- 
ing office. 

Vukasln  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
the  redecorating  was  Initiated  well  before 
he  became  president  of  the  Commission  last 
July. 

Tlie  State's  General  Services  £>epartment 
will  tell  you,  however,  that  the  furniture 
purchase  orders  are  all  dated  In  November 
1970. 

ONE    INDEPENDENT 

The  Commission  stands  four  out  of  four 
now  with  Reagan  appointees.  There  is  a 
fifth  seat,  vacant  since  Dec.  31.  that  the 
governor  will  fill  soon,  but  It  will  be  mean- 
ingless in  terms  of  power  balance.  The  only 
commissioner  who  has  exhibited  any  inde- 
pendence of  the  present  four  Is  Thomas 
Moran,  a  San  Diego  attorney. 

Moran  has  written  some  stinging  dissents, 
most  notably  when  the  Commission  decided 
to  allow  Pacific  Telephone  to  claim  acceler- 
ated depreciation  for  federal  Income  tax 
purposes. 

Pacific  had  shunned  the  option,  available 
since  the  1950*8,  because  at  the  time  the 
tax  savings  would  go  to  the  ratepayers'  bene- 
fit. But  when  Ma  Bell  lobbied  a  change  In 
federal  tax  law  to  permit  utilities  to  hold  the 
tax  savings  as  an  Investment  pool,  Pacific 
broke  down  the  doors  to  apply — successfully. 

"The  majority  decision  is  outrageous,"  pro- 
tested Moran.  "Pacific  Telephone  will  col- 
lect from  California  subscribers  a  bonus  of 
more  than  9700  million  during  the  next 
10  years." 

Vukasln  and  Reagan's  other  two  commis- 
sioners were  not  the  least  outraged.  It  was 
suggested — not  entirely  kindly — that  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were  signing.  They 
are  two  loyal,  but  out  of  work,  former  legis- 
lators, William  Symons  Jr.  and  Vernon  L. 
Sturgeon,  onetime  Republican  state  senators 
who  were  reapportioned. 

Utilities  Get  Man  on  PUC 
(By  Ivan  Sharpe) 

In  a  bombshell  admission  that  may  rever- 
berate around  the  Reagan  administration,  a 
utility  company  executive  frankly  conceded 
to  the  Bay  Guardian  this  week  that  utilities 
got  their  own  man  appointed  to  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Commissioner  Fred  P.  Morrissey,  one-time 
associate  dean  of  the  UC  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Berkeley,  was  rec- 
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omiuended  to  Gov.  Beagan  after  a  hush-biish 
meeting  of  utUlty  coiiq>any  attorneys  in  Ban 
Francisco's  Bohemian  Club  in  December  1966. 

The  meeting,  which  was  hinted  at  and 
denied  Jan.  26  in  the  final  day  of  PUC  hear- 
ings into  PT&T'b  massive  $181  million  rate 
Increase  application,  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  Sherman  Chickering,  general  counsel  and 
vice  president  of  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Con^any. 

"Utilities  got  together,  as  anybody  has 
a  right  to  do,  to  screen  candidates  for  the 
commission,"  said  Chlckerllng,  senior  part- 
ner of  the  prestigious  San  Francisco  law  firm 
of  Chickering  &  Gregory,  111  Sutter  St. 

"Most  of  the  principal  utilities  had  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Bohemian  Club  meeting," 
added  Chickering,  "We  passed  on  our  list  of 
candidates  to  a  screening  committee  headed 
by  Joe  Knowles,  the  Governor's  representa- 
tive here." 

Chickering  also  confided  that  he  was  a 
member  along  with  five  others,  of  that 
Reagan  screening  committee,  although  be 
claimed  that  he  bad  never  attended  any  of  its 
meetings. 

He  said  that  the  utilities  had  got  together 
In  the  past  to  recommend  candidates  every 
time  there  was  a  pending  vacancy  on  the 
PUC. 

FIRST   TIME 

"This  was  the  first  time  one  of  our  candi- 
dates was  chosen,"  he  admitted,  however. 

Chickering  described  Morrlssey's  selection 
by  the  utilities  was  "natural  one." 

"I  had  read  several  of  his  articles  about 
utilities  and  I  knew  what  his  views  were.  He 
was  objective  In  his  thinking.  If  somebody 
else  hadn't  put  his  name  up,  I  might  have 
done  so  myself,"  he  said. 

Chickering  also  said  he  was  disappointed 
there  were  not  more  utility  company  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Knowles  conmiittee. 

"There  were  people  like  Knowles  who  knew 
very  little  about  utilities,"  he  added. 

Knowles,  a  taciturn  stockbroker  little 
known  outside  his  office  or  the  second  floor 
of  the  State  Building  here,  at  first  denied 
there  were  any  utility  men  on  his  screening 
committee,  which  he  called  a  talent  search 
sub-committee. 

After  I  pointed  out  Chlckerlng's  utility 
connections,  Knowles  said:  "I  didn't  know 
that.  I  Just  know  him  as  an  attorney  and  a 
very  good  one." 

Asked  the  nam.s  of  his  committee  mem- 
bers, he  replied:  "I  can't  even  recall  who  was 
on  the  comnlttee  now.  It  was  jver  a  year 
ago." 

He  said  there  were  six,  on  the  committee 
including  himself. 

I   can't   REMEMBER 

Knowles,  again,  at  first  emphatically  de- 
nied that  he  had  got  names  of  possible  can- 
didates from  the  utilities.  But,  when  told 
of  Chlckerlng's  admission,  he  conceded:  'I 
can't  remember  now." 

He  added:  "All  I  did  was  to  try  to  get 
names  of  people  who  were  interested  in  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  commission.  I  had  a 
whole  sheaf  of  names  with  resumes  and  biog- 
raphies." 

Despite  tte  Mographles,  Knowles  claimed 
that  he  did  not  know  that  Conunlssloner 
Morrissey  was  a  former  paid  consultant  for 
Pacific  Telephone. 

Chlckerlng's  startling  disclosure  drew  a 
predictable  sharp  comment  from  PUC  Com- 
missioner William  M.  Bennett,  whose  per- 
sistently probing  questions  during  the  final 
day  of  telephne  rate  hearings  into  the  clr- 
ciunstsinces  of  Morrissey  and  Commissioner 
Symons'  u^polntments  led  to  angry  ex- 
changes. 

"As  a  Callfomlan  and  one  who  must  take 
utilities'  services,  such  as  gas,  electricity,  tele- 
phones, I  don't  like  a  system  that  permits 
California  public  utilities  to  pick  commis- 
sioners," he  said. 
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"I  think  it  Is  a  terrible  thing  when  the 
Reagan  administration  is  consulting  witb 
California  public  utilities  to  select  commis- 
sioners who  are  supposed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  oppose  those  utilities  in  their 
rate  applications. 

THK  SAFEST  CANDIDATE 

"Realistically,  those  utilities  aren't  going 
to  recommend  anyone  but  the  safest  candi- 
date for  them,"  declared  Bennett,  a  Demo- 
cratic holdover  who  does  not  expect  to  be 
reappointed  when  his  term  ends  this  Decem- 
ber. 

The  circumstances  of  Morrlssey's  appoint- 
ment to  the  $25,000,  six-year-term  PUC  Job 
assume  more  damaging  and  tainted  signif- 
icance when  it  Is  remembered  that  Reagan 
early  last  year  made  the  unprecedented 
comment  during  the  telephone  company  rate 
hearing: 

"The  phone  company  here  In  California 
has  been  in  great  difficulty  because  of  some 
of  the  actions  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. The  PUC  is  going  to  have  to  be  more 
realistic  In  its  approach  and  Its  permissions 
to  the  phone  company." 

Lt.  Gov.  Robert  H.  Finch  also  said  that 
the  view  was  outdated  that  only  the  public's 
Interest  must  be  protected  In  regulation  of 
utilities. 

Philip  M.  Battaglla,  Reagan's  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  predicted  last  July  that 
utilities  would  get  fair  treatment  from  the 
PUC  In  the  future. 

This  week  Battaglla  told  me:  "We  had 
certainly  heard  a  lot  of  complaints  during 
the  campaign  that  the  PUC  needed  a  bal- 
ance. If  the  thinking  was  oriented  one  way. 
It  should  be  balanced  out  with  some  fresh 
thinking." 

However,  Battaglla  said  he  would  be  "very 
surprised"  If  the  utilities  had,  in  fact,  rec- 
ommended Morrissey. 

In  any  case.  Commissioner  Morrissey  him- 
self feels  there  Is  nothing  to  be  perturbed 
about. 

If  the  utilities  had  put  his  name  forward 
to  Governor  Reagan,  he  said  this  week,  "I 
don't  know  whether  it  would  bi  Improper  or 
not.  Whether  they  did  or  didn't  Is  substan- 
tially Indifferent  to  me.  I  would  vote  Inde- 
pendently In  any  case." 

He  said  he  found  Chlckerlng's  admission 
"frankly  hard  to  believe. 

"What  has  happened  here  is  that  there 
has  been  a  concerted  effort  on  someone's 
part  to  label  me  as  pro-utility.  I  Just  don't 
think  this  is  so. 

"Look  through  the  way  I've  voted  in  the 
past  year.  I'm  sure  I've  voted  on  matters 
which  would  displease  utilities." 

TWO    ARTICLES 

Morrissey  said  two  articles  he  wrote  in  the 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  in  April  and 
November,  1966,  were  "more  pieces  of  re- 
search rather  than  pro-utlUty." 

"I  still  look  upon  myself  as  an  academi- 
cian," he  added.  His  paid  work  for  the  tele- 
phone company  was  in  the  19606,  he  said. 

Tom  Reed,  Reagan's  former  appointments 
secretary  who  quit  at  the  end  of  Reagan's 
first  100  days  In  office,  denied  that  utilities 
had  any  say  in  Morrlssey's  appointment. 

"They  made  no  recommendations  to  me," 
he  said. 

Reed,  who  runs  a  mining  and  land  com- 
pany In  Nevada  County  and  lives  in  Ban 
Raphael,  said  he  had  given  Reagan  five  or 
six  names  for  the  PUC  appointments,  with 
Morrissey  and  Symons  getting  his  personal 
recommendation. 

He  recommended  Morrissey,  he  said,  after 
his  name  had  been  put  forward  by  the  ma- 
jor appointments  task  force,  by  a  senator 
and  after  canvassing  college  faculties. 

SCREAM   VIOLENT  OBJBCTIONS 

He  conceded  that  utility  companies  didn't 
"scream  violent  objections"  to  Morrlssey's 
nomlnatioii. 
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"I  thought  then,  and  I  still  do,  that  both 
Morrissey  and  Symons  were  Intelligent,  Im- 
partial and  fair  guys  who  were  concerned 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  people,"  said 
Reed. 

Symons,  a  rancher,  whose  Mono  County 
GOP  senate  seat  was  swept  away  by  reappor- 
tionment In  1966  after  serving  one  year  in 
the  Legislature,  was  recommended  by.  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Senate,  disclosed  Reed. 

COMPLETE   SURPRISE 

Chickering,  Incidentally,  said  Symons'  ap- 
pointment came  as  a  "complete  surprise"  to 
him  and  to  the  utilities,  who  had  not  recom- 
mended him. 

Whatever  the  political  repercussions  of 
Chlckerlng's  remarkably  frank  statements, 
great  doubt  Is  now  thrown  on  the  validity 
and  fairness  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  hear- 
ings which  ended  last  month  after  82  days 
and  12,668  pages  of  testimony. 

Pacific,  In  requesting  a  $181  million  rate 
boost,  wants  to  improve  its  allegedly  de- 
pressed rate  of  return  on  Investment  by  some 
30% — to  8%  from  6.3%.  If  granted  In  full, 
the  request  would  nearly  double  some  phone 
bills  In  San  Francisco. 

Chlckerlng's  remarks  also  appeared  to  con- 
tradict sworn  testimony  by  Jerome  W.  Hull, 
Pacific's  executive  vice  president,  who  stated : 
"I  do  not  know  of  any  recommendations 
that  were  made  to  the  Governor  by  any  utility 
group." 

Statement  of  Gary  O.  Gillmor,  Chairman 

OF  THE  Commission,  Northern  California 

Power  Agency,  and  Mayor  of  the  Citv 

of  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  call  now 
Mr.  Martin  McDonough,  General  Counsel  for 
the  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  and 
the  Honorable  Gary  G.  Gillmor,  Mayor  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  Chairman  of  the  Northern 
California  Power  Agency.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
pleased  you  are  both  here,  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Mayor  Gillmor.  My  name  Is  Gary  Gillmor. 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Santa  Clara,  and  also 
Chairman  of  the  Northern  California  Power 
Agency.  To  my  left  is  Martin  McDonough. 
General  Counsel,  from  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Power  Agency,  and  we  did  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  fifty  statements  so 
they  will  be  available  here  for  the  press  and 
those  Involved. 

Senator  Harris.  Good. 

Mayor  Gillmor.  Basically,  the  Northern 
California  Power  Agency  is  made  up  of  eleven 
municipalities,  who  at  the  present  time  do 
not  have  any  generation  but  are  hoping  to 
get  into  the  generation  field  in  the  electrical 
area,  but  we  do  have  our  own  distribution 
system.  We  have  a  population  In  our  system 
of  close  to  400,000  people,  spreading  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  even  down  to 
Lompoc,  our  most  southern  extremity. 

We  have  had  many  problems  along  the  way. 
I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  neophyte  In  thi.s 
area.  I  have  only  been  Involved  eight  years  In 
fighting  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  whereas 
Martin  McDonough,  to  my  left,  is  probably 
In  my  opinion  the  most  able  counsel  in  this 
area,  and  really  he  is  one  of  the  few,  I  think 
because  of  the  statements  that  were  made 
earlier  that  not  too  many  people  seem  to  be 
Interested  on  a  general  basis  In  electricity. 
The  news  doesn't  like  it.  However,  in  Santa 
Clara  alone — Just  an  Interesting  statistic — 
over  the  last  five  years  we  ran  an  analysis 
based  upon  our  tax  rates,  and  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  the  number  one  city  in 
the  State  of  California  for  clean  industrial 
growth  In  1970.  And  looking  at  this  as  a 
result  of  our  lower  utility  rates,  we  have 
found  that  our  average  family,  based  upon 
taxes  and  other  concerns  in  the  electrical 
area,  saved  over  $300  In  the  past  five  years. 
Now  when  we  start  talking  about  $300,  In 
amoxmts  of  this  nature  we  find  that  indi- 
viduals, I  think,  should  be  concerned  and 
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should  lae  aware  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
electrical  area  In  northern  California,  In 
fact.  In  the  entire  state  and  the  nation. 

The  NCPA  previously,  with  the   11  cities 
made  up  of  Alameda.  Biggs.  Orldley.  Healds- 
burg.  Lodl,  Lompoc.  Palo  Alto,  Redding,  Rose- 
ville.  Santa  Clara  and  Ukiah,  negotiated  for 
their   power   with   PG&E   on   an   individual 
basis.  As  a  result  of  this  Individual  basis,  we 
found  that  "divide  and  conquer"  seemed  to 
be  the  aspect  used  by  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
with  the  various  entitles,  giving  them  piece- 
meal bits  of  hope  and  piecemeal  bits  of  con- 
tractual relations,  which  in  essence  pacified 
the  city  councUs.  Therefore,  they  would  have 
long-term  contracts  with  them,  which  would 
lock  them  into  basic  terms  and  regulations 
which  really,  in  my  opinion,  were  not  bene- 
ficial for  the  individuals  or  the  mimlcipallty. 
This  was  their  method  imtll  the  late  1960's 
when    we    formed    the    Northern    California 
Power  Agency  with  the  idea  of  defeating  this 
divide  and  conquer  aspect  with  which  PG&E 
had  engulfed  them.  We  saw  this  basically  in 
the  Central  Valley  Project.  The  Central  Val- 
ley Project  was  a  system  whereby  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric. 
and    other    entities,    devised    an    Integrated 
transmission  and  generation  system  for  all 
of   northern    California    and    into   southern 
California. 

At  that  time  we  were  appsUled  when  we 
appeared  before  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall,  and  we  found  that  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric had  entrenched  themselves  so  much  in 
the  Interior  Departments  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  state  legislature  and  other 
entitles,  that  we  were  In  a  situation  that  at 
any  time  for  approximately  40  years  if  we 
wanted  to  get  new  power  into  the  system — 
new  generation — that  we  had  to  have  the 
consent  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  who  seemed 
to  have  control  over  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  We  were  fortunate  Just  to  get  a  letter 
of  intent  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, at  that  time  Mr.  Udall.  and  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  president,  Mr.  Gerdes..  which 
in  essence  stated — during  this  infamous  pe- 
riod. I  will  call  it— they  would  consider 
PG&E  working  with  the  Federal  Government 
if  they  would  allow  new  generation  to  come 
Into  the  great  system  and  Into  the  Central 
Valley  Project. 

We  at  this  time  are  trying  to  get  genera- 
tion in  northern  California,  since  we  don't 
have  any.  Southern  California  Is  way  ahead  of 
us  on  this.  And  therefore  we  decided  to  adopt 
a  project  in  the  Geysers  Area.  This  is  a  geo- 
thermal  area,  and  It's  a  new  area  for  most  of 
us,  even  though  it  has  been  here  from  time 
immemorial.  And  in  northern  Sonoma 
County,  we  find  that  there  is  an  active  steam 
area;  in  fact.  I  believe  It  is  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States  that  Is  99.5  percent  pure  in 
regard  to  the  steam,  even  though  there  are 
known  areas  throughout  the  Western  United 
States,  of  which  I  have  a  map  up  here.  and. 
as  you  are  well  aware.  baslcaUy  there  are 
potential  fields  throughout  all  of  Western 
United  States.  The  Geysers  Area,  though  is 
the  only  producing  area  in  northern  Sonoma 
County,  and  we  were  looking  to  that  area  for 
potential  generation. 

We  contacted  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  told  them  of 
our  intent,  and  they  stated  first,  well,  let  us 
have  a  feasibility  study  on  this.  We  are 
spending  over  $100,000  for  a  feasibility  study. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  even  asked  for  a  loan 
prior  to  this  for  our  general  needs  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  was  through  HUD. 
We  went  back  to  Washington  and  talked  to, 
I  believe.  Assistant  Secretary  Jackson  at  the 
time  in  HUD.  It  was  a  loan  for  a  little  better 
than  $100,000.  of  which  we  gviaranteed  repay- 
ment. We  had  six  Congressmen,  both  Sena- 
tors, and  bipartisan  support  on  this  loan  to 
look  to  our  general  needs,  and  it  waa  de- 
feated. It  waa  appalling  when  this  happened, 
and  this  is  when  I  felt  that  a  crusade  was 
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needed,  and  I  hope  through  efforts  like  yours 
that  people  of  the  State  of  California  will 
realize  what  Is  going  on  In  the  utility 
industry. 

With  that  defeat,  we  decided  that  this  waa 
not  going  to  stop  us,  and  we  went  on  Into 
the  area  of  doing  It  on  our  own.  We  are  rais- 
ing our  own  monies;  we  are  talking  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  throtigh  the  Bu- 
reau, and  we  even  did  our  own  feasibility 
study  on  the  Geysers  Area.  Just  recently,  on 
working  with  the  Bureau,  we  found  that  It 
was  feasible  Insofar  as  the  transmission  lines 
are  involved,  and  that.  In  fact.  It  would  be 
no  harm  to  PG&E  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. However,  at  the  present  time  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  says  this  Is  fine,  it  is 
feasible;  but  you  must  now  go  to  PG&E  and, 
in  my  opinion,  beg,  and  ask  them  In  essence 
if  we  can  work  with  them  through  the  Bu- 
reau so  that  we  can  get  220  megawatts  of 
power  in  the  Geysers  Area. 

When  we  go  to  the  Geysers  Area  and  the 
monopolies  that  seem  to  be  present  there,  we 
find  that  Union-Magma,  which  controls  86 
percent  of  the  known  geyser  stream  area 
where  there  Is  a  basic  feeling  that  the  power 
Is  available,  we  find  that  they  have  an  ex- 
clusive contract  with  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric, and  they  have  86  percent  of  the  known 
wealth.  We  also  find  that  we  are  now  deaUng 
with  Signal  Oil  which  has  a  substantial  part 
of  the  remainder.  But  In  the  meantime.  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Is  also  negotiating  with 
them  to  a  minor  degree.  Signal,  we  feel.  Is 
acting  m  good  faith  with  us  at  the  present 
time;  however,  we  still  have  this  nemesis  on 
the  side  which  is  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
controlling  most  of  the  area  at  the  present 
time.  And  I  start  to  wonder  if  this  isn't  again 
another  method  whereby  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric,  since  they  have  controlled — and  I'll 
make  this  as  a  firm  statement — they  do  con- 
trol the  State  Legislature. 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  had  a  bill  by  our 
Senator  Ahlquist,  who  ran  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  the  last  election,  and  he  au- 
thored it  on  our  behalf,  whereby  we  find  In 
the  State  of  California  you  can  get  revenue 
bills  for  almost  every  type  of  Industry  you 
want  to  go  into,  such  as  water,  airports, 
roads — in  general,  all  cities  can  get  involved 
m  this.  There  is  one  major  exception  to  this, 
and  this  is  power — generation  and  distribu- 
tion. So  we  tried  to  amend  this.  And  this  is 
Illogical,  because  this  is  a  way  in  which  yovi 
can  generate  revenue  to  pay  your  debt  obli- 
gation. It  was  found  we  got  it  through  the 
Assembly,  we  got  it  to  the  Senate  and  It  Is 
still  there.  It  has  never  passed.  We  have 
tried  many,  many  times,  and  we  buck  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric,  and  all  of  the  private  com- 
panies. They  group  together  to  fight  us  every 
vear  that  we  are  in  the  legislature  on  this, 
and  this  is  totally  illogical.  This  is  why  I  say 
they  contr<rt  the  legislature.  We  find  that 
again,  going  back  to  the  Geysers  Area  with 
Union-Magma  and  with  the  other  entities 
that  are  involved  there,  and  with  all  these 
potential  areas  and  with  much  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  hearings  that  are  forthcoming  on 
this,  In  this  particular  area  alone,  let's  not 
let  history  repeat  Itself.  I  hope  that  people  in 
the  Congress  will  become  concerned  and  be- 
come Involved.  I  think  there  Is  a  feeling  In 
northern  California,  with  such  cities  as 
Berkeley — and  I  am  happy  to  say  in  Berke- 
ley they  have  a  potential  referendum  whereby 
they  are  forcing  the  City  Council  in  Berke- 
ley through  this  referendum  to  buy  out 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric.  The  costs  are  mag- 
nanimous as  compared  to  the  returns  that 
the  people  of  Berkeley — the  people  of  Foster 
City  are  doing  the  same  thing,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
there  is  one  newspaper  there  that  is  doing 
something  about  it — will  get  back  their  mon- 
ies which  they  definitely  deserve.  And  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California,  through 
having  these  public  entitles  like  the  North- 
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em  California  Power  Agency,  will  have  a 
general  yardstick  with  which  to  meastire  this 
quasl-monopollstlc  tendency  of  PG&E.  We 
find  that  PO&E  In  one  case  has  not  raised 
their  rates  over  the  past  few  years,  becavise 
they  know  the  Northern  California  Power 
Agency  will  not  stand  for  It  and  in  unity  we 
will  fight  them. 

So  we  find  Insofar  as  the  Geysers  Area  Is 
concerned,  which  Is  a  new  area  for  genera- 
tion, a  clean  type  of  generation.  In  fact,  I'd 
like  to  quote  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  which  recently  said: 

"Geothermal  steam  obviously  provides  an 
attractive  source  of  power  for  the  generation 
of  electricity.  Since  the  conversion  of  geo- 
thermal steam  power  Into  electric  power  does 
not  involve  combustion,  the  process  does  not 
pollute  the  environment  with  by-products. 
The  steam  is  not  significantly  cheaper  than 
fossil  fuels,  but  construction  of  geothermal 
steam  electric  generation  costs  less  than  in- 
stallation of  fossil  fuel  plants.  Furthermore, 
steam  units  of  relatively  low  capacity  are 
economical,  and  the  lead  time  for  building 
such  facilities  is  shorter  than  that  required 
for  construction  of  fossU  fuel  or  nuclear 
plants."  (Northern  California  Power  Agency 
V.  Public  UtUities  Commission  (1971)  5  Cal. 
3d  370  at  373.) 

We  find  that  we  have  preference  custom- 
ers In  the  State  of  California  that  are  paying 
foiu-  to  four  and  a  half  mills  for  their  power. 
Our  feasibility  reports  show  that  In  the 
geothermal  steam  area,  we  wotild  pay  six  to 
.seven  mills  for  power.  If  we  had  to  buy  It 
from  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  we  would  pay 
seven  to  eight  mills  for  the  power.  And  also 
the  fossil  fuel  costs  are  going  up,  and  we 
anticipate  12  to  15  percent  Increase  requests 
from  PG&E  very  shortly  along  these  lines. 
We  find  that  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  with 
Its  monopolistic  tendency,  is  now  trying  to 
curb  our  growth  Into  generation  fields.  This 
is  a  fight  of  survival  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. With  almost  every  city  council  In 
the  area,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  they  are 
involved  In  every  service,  fraternal,  social  and 
commercial  organization. 

We  are  fortunate  that  In  Santa  Clara  the 
head  cf  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  representative.  And  we 
also  find  that  within  our  community  there 
are  very  nice  individuals,  and  In  every  com- 
munity there  are  private  power  people,  and 
I  know  they  are  standing  up  for  their  in- 
terest. However,  It  Is  frustrating.  It's  sick- 
ening, and  in  my  opinion  It  Is  almost  cor- 
rxxpt.  the  way  these  measures  have  happened 
In  San  FYanclsco.  It's  a  corrupt  situation  in 
my  opinion.  Because  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco — definitely  through  the  Raker 
Act — something  should  be  done,  and  I  con- 
cxir  with  the  previous  speaker  on  that. 

This  concludes  my  remarks.  Martin  Mc- 
Donough  is  the  most  able  counsel  In  regard 
to  the  utility  Industry.  He  In  turn  was  very 
Influential  in  setting  up  SMUD,  the  Sacra- 
mento Utility  District.  This  Is  why  we  hired 
him  as  our  general  counsel.  He  can  cite  to 
you.  if  you  are  interested,  various  court 
cases  that  we  have  been  Involved  with. 

We  are  definitely  committed  to  fight  the 
monopolistic  tendencies  In  the  Geysers  Areas, 
which  are  already  86  percent  certain,  as  you 
will  see  from  our  comments  where  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  control  this  by  right  of 
first  refusal  on  all  the  residual  lands.  We 
find  that  we  are  left  with  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  holding  thousands  of  acres.  How- 
ever, this  Is  on  the  periphery.  It  is  not 
tested.  Union-Magma  has  had  accomplish- 
ments here,  and  they  have  their  own  fields. 
We  find  that  now  we  must  go  and  beg.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  get 
progress  on  what  we  have  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  transmission.  We  have  to  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  and  say, 
"Win  you  now  meet  the  Intent  of  the  letter 
between  Udall  and  Gerdes."  This  is  not  fair. 
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I  dont  think  that's  private  enterprise,  if  you 
want  to  call  It  that. 

And  I  disagree  with  it  being  called  private 
enterprise.  I  agree  with  your  comments  ear- 
lier— who  control  the  municipalities  and 
public  power.  If  it  wasn't  for  public  power, 
I'd  hate  to  see  the  rates  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, because  we  are  always  there  even 
though  we  are  small,  monitoring  and  con- 
structively, I  say,  arguing  with  them  over 
their  rates.  We  will  find  through  the  NCPA, 
and  we  hope  through  your  Influence — and  we 
admire  your  courage,  because  this  is  not  a 
popular  matter  which  makes  newspaper 
headlines — ^that  you  will  continue  your  fight 
as  well  as  Senator  Metcalf  and  the  others 
who  have  seemed  to  take  an  interest  In  the 
conglomeration  of  monopolies  that  seem  to 
be  present. 

If  there  is  one  in  the  State  of  California,  I 
think  one  that  is  very  paramount  and  the 
least  known  about,  it  Is  the  area  between 
public  and  private  power.  We  are  determined 
to  go  to  whatever  method  necessary,  through 
the  courts  If  we  have  to,  to  get  our  own 
generation  to  keep  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric, 
and  all  others  who  seem  to  feel  that  they 
can  use  public  monies  for  Investigation,  re- 
search and  inquiry  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  from  benefiting  from  the  high  in- 
flationary guaranteed  return,  which  they 
now  have. 

Martin,  would  you  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments? 

Senator  Harkis.  Mr.  McDonough? 

Martin  McDonooch.  I  am  involved  in  cer- 
tain litigation  involving  the.<M  aspects.  Sena- 
tor, but  I  won't  go  into  that  unless  vou  have 
some  questions. 

Senator  Harris.  Can  I  ask  either  one  of  you, 
Mr.  Mayor  or  Mr.  Counsel — this  Is  a  rather 
new  subject  to  me,  that  Is  geothermal 
power — what  is  the  basic  law  about  who 
owns  this  steam?  Is  that  like  the  ownership 
of  petroleum  that  goes  with  the  land?  What 
Is  the  Interpretation  under  California  and 
other  law? 

Martin  McDonough.  There  probably  Is  no 
final  answer,  but  we  are  treating  It  as  though 
it  were  petroleum  products  for  the  purpose 
of  ownership.  That's  the  current  practice. 

Senator  Harris.  The  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, as  I  understand  it,  takes  the  position 
that  they  will  lease  this  kind  of  energy  source 
on  public  lands — on  Federal  lands — out  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Is  that  the  way  it  works? 

Mayor  Giixmor.  Well,  Martin  has  attended 
some  conferences.  That's  basically  my  under- 
standing. Martin? 

Martin  McDonough.  Yes  sir,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  that's  the  basic  principle,  except 
there  are  some  grandfather  principles  In  the 
law  which  protect  people  who  had  done  cer- 
tain work  or  taken  certain  steps  before  the 
law  took  effect.  And  those  pe<H>le  who  are 
grandfathered  in  will  have  important  privi- 
leges. Aside  from  these  privileges,  the  basic 
idea  is  that  the  highest  bidder  will  prevail. 

Senator  Harris.  That  being  the  case,  leas- 
ing out  this  kind  of  energy  source  to  the 
highest  bidder  would  obviously  benefit  some- 
body like  PO&E.  It  would  be  just  like  if  when 
we  began  to  harness  hydroelectric  power,  we 
just  leased  that  out  to  whoever  wanted  to  bid 
the  highest.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Martin  McDonough.  Tes  sir,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  bad  situation  for  California,  at 
least,  if  hydropower  privileges  had  been 
given  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Senate*  Harris.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  talked 
about  SMUD  being  under  pressure,  I  suppose, 
and  deciding  not  to  grant  you  a  loan,  which 
I  understand  they  could  do  under  Federal 
programs  to  try  to  develop  this  source  of 
energy.  Is  that  correct? 

Martin  McDonough.  Well,  we  received  the 
basic  arguments  that  priorities,  etc.,  pre- 
cluded them,  that  the  money  had  dried  up, 
and  other  reasons  for  which  to  deny  us  the 
right  to  this  loan.  It  was  quite  amazing.  Sen- 
ator, because  when  we  bad  Republican  and 
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Democratic  support  and  they  showed  up  to 
me  in  the  first.  I've  been  back  there  many, 
many  years,  and  In  our  area  we  had  Con- 
gressman Oubser,  who  is  not  a  proponent  to 
any  degree  of  public  power,  supporting  us  100 
percent,  and  then  Congressman  Edwards, 
who  has  been  a  definite  proponent  of  public 
power,  and  they  were  putting  us  on.  This  is 
what  really  appalled  me  In  regard  to  their 
denial  of  this.  As  you  are  well  aware,  there 
are  many  reasons  that  can  come  up  to  deny 
such  loans. 

Senator  Harris.  One  of  the  things  I've 
found  as  I've  been  around  the  country,  is 
that  oil  companies  In  particular  have  for 
some  time  been  moving  into  other  energy 
sources — coal,  uranium,  etc.  As  I  understand 
what  you've  said,  the  same  kind  of  situa- 
tion exists  here  In  regard  to  this  geothermal 
energy? 

Martin  McDonough.  That's  correct. 
There's  Union,  there's  Signal,  there's  also 
another  oil  company  that  has  taken  over 
Geothermal  Resources  International,  as  I 
believe  they  used  to  be  called.  They  are  very 
active  now.  They  conceive  the  monies  that 
are  ever-present  there,  and  it  is  a  chei^ 
source  of  supply,  so  this  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant at  this  time  at  hearings  like  yours 
that  we  start  developing  some  governmental 
regulations  of  this.  I'd  hate  to  see  future 
generations  faced  with  the  deplorable  elec- 
trical situation  that  we  have  today. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  really  appreciate 
that.  As  I  said,  this  Is  a  somewhat  new  situa- 
tion to  me,  but  one  I  find  very  alarming.  I 
want  to  compliment  you  and  others  like  you 
who  are  making  the  fight  for  the  general 
public.  I  just  hope  that  these  hearings  and 
your  testimony  here  may  add  to  the  fight.  1 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  presence  and 
for  our  statement. 

Martin  McDonough.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Incidentally,  I 
think  It's  reaUy  outrageous  that  with  the  aw- 
ful  demand  for  power  In  this  country  that 
we  are  often  wasteful  consumers  of  energy 
and  power.  Think  what  that's  doing  to  the 
country  Insofar  as  pollution  and  depletion 
of  natural  resources,  and  the  stripping  of 
land  for  coal,  etc.,  and  yet  In  a  building  like 
this  you  can't  turn  off  the  lights  in  one  room. 
That  just  seems  like  a  hell  of  an  outrage 
to  me  that  that  should  be  so. 

Martin  McDonough.  No  comment. 
(Laughter) 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  look  into  that. 
Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  recess  now  for 
lunch  and  resume  at  not  later  than  1 :30. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Statement  op  Marc  Grossman,  Legislative 
Coordinator,    United   Farm   Workers 

Senator  Harris.  The  hearings  will  come  to 
order.  I  apologize  to  all  of  you  that  were 
here  on  time  that  I  was  inad\'ertently  de- 
layed. Our  first  witness  of  the  afternoon  is 
representing  the  United  Farm  Workers — the 
Legislative  Coordinator  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers,  Mr.  Marc  Grossman.  Mr.  Grossman, 
I'm  pleased  that  you  are  here  and  we'll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

May  I  jtist  say  for  those  of  you  who  might 
not  have  been  here  this  morning,  that  these 
ad  hoc  public  hearings  will  be  transcribed 
and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  presented  to  the  relevant  committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate  where  there  are  issues 
which  are  brought  out  in  the  hearings  and 
legislation  now  pending  and  being  prepared. 
I  also  hope  that  by  holding  these  hear- 
ings in  California,  a  presidential  primary 
state,  we  may  be  able  to  get  these  issues 
more  involved  in  the  presidential  campaigns 
In  1972  and  thereby  have  more  immediate 
Impact.  Mr.  Grossman. 

Marc  Grossman.  Senator,  we  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  statement  here  on  a  matter  which 
is  of  interest  to  tis.  There  is  a  double  stand- 
ard, we  feel,  in  rural  California  and  rural 
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America.  There  is  one  standard  for  large 
landowners  and  the  agrlbuslnessman,  and 
there  Is  another  standard  for  the  farm  work- 
er and  the  laborer,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  Mexican-American,  Filipino  and  Black. 
When  a  man  robs  a  bank,  they  call  It  a  fel- 
ony and  they  send  him  to  jail.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  It  is  a  federal  felony 
and  in  all  probability  the  FBI  takes  part 
In  tracking  down  and  evidence  gathering. 
When  a  poor  bank  teller  or  clerk  embezzles 
money  from  a  firm  or  trust,  he  is  prose- 
cuted and  perhaps  imprisoned.  But  when 
a  giant  farming  conglomerate  or  large  fam- 
ily grower  subverts  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  process  steals  from  the 
taxpayers  and  the  power  users  of  the  na- 
tion millions  of  dollars  annually,  there  Is 
hardly  a  head  turned  in  the  seats  of  au- 
thority responsible  for  safeguarding  the  pub- 
lic interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  trying  to  correct  these 
abuses,  is  actually  aiding  In  the  conspiracy. 

There  was  an  article  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Fresno  Bee  on  Friday,  January  7,  1972, 
written  by  a  iSi.  George  Baker,  concerning 
a  160-acre  law  being  violated  in  Kings 
County.  It  stated  in  part: 

"A  Fresno  federal  judge  has  absolved  Kings 
River  area  farmers  from  federal  acreage  lim- 
itation laws  in  a  ruling  which  could  have 
far  reetchlng  consequences.  District  Judge  M. 
D.  Crocker  yesterday  ruled  the  so-called  160- 
acre  limitation  cannot  be  applied  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  1.1  million  acres 
of  rich  farmland  fed  by  the  Kings  River 
water   stored   behind   the   Pine   Flat   Dam." 

And  in  another  section,  it  said : 

"The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  ruling 
will  be  the  large-scale  farmers  of  the  Tulare 
Lake  area,  such  as  J.  G.  Boswell  Company 
and  Salyer  Land  Company." 

Senator,  there  Is  a  double  standard  In  this 
state  and  nation.  When  a  farm  worker  spends 
a  large  part  of  his  wealth  building  up  the 
wealth  of  a  rich  grower's  ranch,  and  then  he 
is  fired  one  day  because  of  mechanization,  ill 
health  or  old  age,  and  thrown  out  of  his  live- 
lihood without  any  kind  of  security,  without 
employment  Insurance — which  Governor 
Reagan  vetoed  as  a  Christmas  present  for 
farm  workers  last  year — without  a  pension, 
without  a  medical  plan,  and  through  sheer 
poverty  has  no  choice  except  to  turn  to  the 
County  Welfare  Department  for  assistance, 
what's  going  to  happen?  In  Kings  County, 
where  Boswell  and  Salyer  companies  receive 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  public  subsidies,  there  is  no  food  stamp 
program.  And  why  is  there  no  food  stamp 
program?  Because  the  growers  in  that  county 
don't  want  one.  And  why  don't  they  want 
one?  Because  they  don't  want  to  be  saddled 
with  the  financial  burden  of  one.  and  be- 
cause the  concept  of  "doling"  welfare  out  to 
poor  farmers  is  against  their  principles  of 
free  enterprise.  You  know,  that's  a  very  in- 
teresting concept,  welfare.  When  the  govern- 
ment squeezes  out  a  few  criunbs  to  feed  a 
malnourished  farm  worker's  child,  they  call 
it  welfare.  But  when  a  mviltimillion  dollar 
grower  receives  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  benefits  he  is  not  even  entitled  to 
receive,  for  benefits  which  were  designed  to 
aid  a  class  of  small  family  farmers,  they  don't 
call  it  welfare.  They  call  it  something  else. 
They  call  it  subsidies. 

There's  a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  State  of 
California.  There  is  a  fiagrant  flouting  of  the 
written  law  as  it  pertains  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  subsidies  and  government  benefits, 
and  who  Is  entitled  and  who  is  not  entitled 
to  receive  them.  Now,  I'm  sure  you  know  this, 
and  I'm  sure  most  people  here  know  this.  And 
I'm  not  an  expert  on  cotton  subsidies,  or  the 
160-acre  limitation  or  the  Williamson  Act, 
but  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  make  a  few 
brief  statements  on  some  aspects  of  these 
subsidies  as  they  affect  the  farm  workers' 
struggle  for  economic  dignity  through  col- 
lective bargaining. 
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In  the  last  twelve  years,  farm  workers  have 
been  engaged  In  a  life  and  death  struggle  for 
dignity  and  self>determlnatlon.  They  have 
been  fighting  to  build  a  union,  a  union  that 
would  be  begun  by  farm  wcwkers.  run  by  farm 
workers  and  dedicated  to  filling  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  farm  workers.  They  have 
been  struggling  nonvlolently  In  the  tradition 
of  Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  They 
have  gained  some  remarkable  victories  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds,  mainly  through 
hard  work,  dedication  and  a  great  deal  of 
sacriflclng.  Many  of  the  strikers  have  lost 
their  homes,  their  cars  and  most  of  their 
worldly  p>oesesslons,  but  out  of  this  conflict 
has  come  a  national  union  dedicated  to  gain- 
ing for  all  farm  workers  of  America  the  rights 
that  other  United  States  working  pe<q)le 
gained  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Farm  Workers  Union  dropped  Its  of- 
ficial status  as  an  organizing  committee  and 
was  granted  a  fully.  Independent  charter  by 
the  national  AFL-CIO.  We  are  now  the  United 
Farm  Workers-AFli-CIO,  untu  later  on  this 
summer  when  the  farm  workers  will  converge 
in  a  national  convention  when  they  will 
name  the  new  union. 

But  these  recent  victories  are  only  a  small 
beginning.  There  are  farm  workers  in  Florida 
and  in  the  South  suffering  even  greater  in- 
dignities than  here  in  California,  who  are 
now  organizing  behind  the  United  Farm 
Workers.  Where  farm  workers  work  under  the 
protection  of  union  contracts,  conditions  im- 
prove and  wages  and  benefits  Increase.  Work- 
ers under  union  contract  now  enjoy  mini- 
mum wages.  Improved  working  conditions, 
sanitary  facilities  In  the  fields — including 
toilets — cool,  clean  drinking  water,  overtime, ' 
grievance  procedures,  protection  from  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  toxic  poisons,  a  medi- 
cal plan,  and  two  clinics.  Our  clinic  in  Delano 
was  staffed  by  four  full-time  doctors,  and  we 
have  a  clinic  In  Calexlco.  Farm  workers,  really 
for  the  first  time,  are  starting  to  enjoy  the 
kind  of  political  freedom  that  they  have 
never  had  without  fear  of  reprisals  or  dis- 
charge. But,  unfortunately,  only  about  one 
percent  of  the  growers  in  this  nation  are 
covered  under  vinlon  contract.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  rest  are  still  operating  under 
a  cruel  and  inhuman  labor  system  that  has 
kept  farm  workers  in  an  oppressed  state  for 
generations. 

Now  what's  our  government  doing  about  all 
this?  Anyone  receiving  Reclamation  Act 
water  on  land  In  excess  of  160  acres,  or  In 
some  cases  320  acres,  is  violating  the  law  and 
receiving  an  illegal  subsidy.  Many  of  these 
growers  are  also  engaged  In  oppressing  their 
workers.  So  by  granting  these  illegal  sub- 
sidies to  growers  who  are  engaging  in  exploit- 
ative labor  practices,  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  essence  closing  Its  eyes  to  the  suffering 
of  farm  workers. 

In  California,  government — both  at  the 
state  and  federal  levels — grants  benefits  and 
subsidies  to  growers  who  are  in  constant  and 
persistent  violations  of  the  law.  Growers  In 
California  discharged  their  workers  for  union 
activities.  They  violate  state  sanitary  laws 
and  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  regula- 
tions and  laws  regarding  food  picked  under 
sanitary  working  conditions  or  poisoned  by 
pesticides.  Growers  work  children  12  years  of 
age  or  younger  over  eight  hours  or  more  a 
day.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  in  1970,  our 
Union  had  a  labor  strike  against  melon  grow- 
ers there,  and  the  growers  hired  eight-  and 
nine-year-old  children  to  work  as  strike 
breakers.  And  in  many  areas  of  California  you 
can  drtve  around  and  see  little  kids  that  you 
think  are  going  to  Sunday  School  and  ask 
them  where  they  are  going:  "I'm  going  to  go 
and  pick  garlic,"  or  something  like  that — 
little  kids  in  straw  hats.  8,  9  and  10  years  old. 
.  Growers  continue  to  misuse  pesticides, 
endangering  both  farm  workers  and  con- 
sumers, in  violation  of  the  state  law.  In  an 
average  year,  1000  people  die  from  these 
pesticides,  many  of  them  children  who  get 
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into  carelessly  left-around  pesticide  con- 
tainers or  pesticides  q>rayed  In  tb«  Adds.  In 
a  farm  workers  union  contract,  thers  Is  a 
health  and  safety  clause.  I  am  quoting  from 
a  contract  signed  March  31.  1970,  by  Ur. 
Lionel  Steinberg,  who  I  understand  Is  to 
testify  here.  This  is  a  farm  workers  Union 
table  grape  contract.  It's  a  good  example  of 
a  lot  of  the  contracts  that  are  signed  in  the 
table  grape  Industry.  In  it: 

"DDT.  Aldrin,  Dieldrin,  Endrln,  Para- 
thlon.  Tepp  and  other  economic  poisons 
which  are  extremely  dangerotis  to  farm 
workers,  consumers  and  the  environment, 
shall  not  be  used." 

Others  specify  that  the  organo-phos- 
phates,  which  are  also  dangerous  to  farm 
workers,  are  to  be  used  only  in  keeping  with 
the  strict  application  of  state  safety  laws  and 
the  approval  of  a  worker-elected  health  and 
safety  committee.  I  woiUd  like  to  leave  with 
you  a  copy  of  a  Farm  Workers  Union  Con- 
tract as  an  exhibit. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  I  would  like  to 
put  that  In  our  record. 

Marc  Grossman.  During  the  lettuce  strike 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1970,  the  pesticide 
issue  was  the  issue  that  the  workers  were 
probably  more  concerned  with  than  any 
other  Issue.  Even  in  many  cases,  more  than 
with  wages.  The  reason  that  the  balance  of 
the  lettuce  industry  broke  up  negotiations 
with  the  Farm  Workers  Union  last  year  was 
their  refusal  to  negotiate  on  the  Issue  of 
economic  poisons.  Growers  may  grant  that 
the  farm  workers  might  know  something 
about  what  they  need  to  eat  and  live  on,  but 
most  growers  are  much  too  paternalistic  to 
admit  that  farm  workers  might  also  know 
something  about  the  safety  conditions  and 
the  working  conditions  under  which  they 
have  to  work. 

Growers  create  numerous  industrial 
hazards — buses  without  brakes,  tractor 
drivers  ill-trained  for  that  kind  of  work, 
resulting  in  numerous  injuries  and  death. 
Growers  violate  sections  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  bj^  falling  to  report  money  taken 
from  workers  as  deductions,  and  this  is 
rampant  in  many  areas  of  the  country — not 
so  much,  maybe,  as  it  used  to  be  but  it  is 
still  around.  Now  some  of  our  people  don't 
think  that  these  kinds  of  things  happen  any 
more,  but  they  happen  dally.  Workers  are 
being  cheated  on  wages  and  being  brutalized 
by  growers,  forcing  them  to  work  long,  hard 
hoiu-s  that  contribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  farm  worker  dies  at  the  age  of  49. 
Now,  It  la  bad  enough  that  these  unjust, 
exploitative  conditions  exist  In  agrlcvUture, 
but  vhe  least  that  the  government  should 
do  on  state  and  federal  levels  when  It  finds 
out  about  these  injustices  is  to  make  sure 
that  it  In  no  way  aids  growers  in  this  oppres- 
sion. Instead,  our  government  has  acted  as 
a  silent  partner  to  the  suffering  of  farm 
workers  and  the  bilking  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  nation. 

The  Federal  Reclamation  Act  is  a  good 
example  of  the  methods  that  arrogant  grow- 
ers, use  to  dominate  the  law.  Not  only  farm 
workers  are  victimized  by  the  abuse  of  the 
law,  but  many  small  and  marginal  growers 
also  suffer  from  the  effects  of  subversion  of 
this  Act.  Several  years  ago  two  farm  work- 
ers, who  also  owned  small  plots  or  agricul- 
tural holdings  in  the  southern  Tulare  Coun- 
ty area,  instituted  a  suit  that  was  filed  on 
their  behalf  by  Charles  Parmsworth,  an  at- 
torney for  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  They  stated  that  they 
were  being  denied  a  supply  of  water  ade- 
quate for  farming  their  own  lands  because 
of  the  Illegal  sales  and  deliveries  to  large 
growers  by  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Irrigation  District.  The  local  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict where  the  suit  was  filed  was  the  De- 
lano-Earllmart  Water  Irrigation  District. 
One  of  the  workers  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
have  to  support  my  family  with  the  wages 
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I  earn  working  for  thaae  big  gioweia.  I  cant 
make  a  living  on  my  own  farm  because  I 
can't  get  enough  of  this  irrigation  water. 
The  Irrigation  District  tells  me  there  Isn't 
enough  water,  but  I  know  It's  because  the 
big  growers  are  getting  It  all." 

The  reason  that  those  two  small  growers — 
I  think  they  were  on  about  40  acre  farms — 
couldn't  get  enough  water  was  because  two 
very  large  table  grape  giuwers  in  that  area 
were  receiving  federal  water  under  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  on  their  acreages  In  excess  of, 
I  beUeve  it  was  1500  or  2000  acres,  so  there 
wasn't  enough  left  over  for  the  people  for 
whom  the  Act  was  designed.  This  federal 
policy  of  helping  small  farmers  has  been 
subverted  for  years  by  this  kind  of  Illegal 
deUvery  of  water  to  big  growers,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  wasted  in  this  subsidy  to  rich  corporate 
farmers,  and  the  government  has  done  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  correct  it. 

Many  farm  workers  would  also  like  to  be 
smaU  growers.  It  U  very  interesting  because 
I  understand  that  a  lot  of  doctors  and  law- 
yers and  professional  people  In  the  cities 
use  the  Reclamation  Act  as  an  easy  tax 
write-off  for  investment  or  speculative  pur- 
poses. I  think  the  Act  should  also  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  small  growers  and  farm  work- 
ers who  would  like  to  go  into  some  sort  of 
marginal  farming,  because  after  all  it  was 
for  them,  I  understand,  that  the  Act  was 
originally  passed. 

If  the  splrtt  of  the  Reclamation  Act  Is 
ever  to  be  fulfilled,  that  is.  If  it  U  ever  to 
benefit  a  class  of  small  family  farmers  on 
acreages  of  160  acres  or  below,  then  this 
vicious  cycle  of  the  subversion  and  the  flout- 
ing of  the  law  must  be  corrected.  I  have 
already  estimated  that  the  average  taxpayer 
pays  hundreds  of  dollars  per  year  to  pro- 
vide cash  subsidies  to  growers.  Recent  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  growers'  greed  is  not 
even  fulflUed  with  this,  that  many  growers 
have  conspired  and  have  been  conspiring 
for  years  to  fleece  the  taxpayer  out  of  even 
more  revenue.  A  good  example,  as  men- 
tioned this  morning  with  regard  to  Kern 
County,  where  growers  receiving  subsidies  for 
cotton  under  the  Agricultural  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  through  the  local  ASC  Committee 
in  Kern  County,  were  in  flagrant  and  ram- 
pant violation  of  that  law— where  40  per- 
cent of  its  growers  there  were  violating  the 
law.  And  this  is  a  situation  which  U  really 
unique  to  California  m  many  ways  Tou 
have  violations,  I  Imagine,  in  other  states 
but  nothing  like  this. 

In  the  farm  workers  struggle,  the  water 
subsidy  has  had  its  effect.  In  the  Imperial 
Valley  lettuce  industry,  the  Western  Grow- 
ers and  Shippers  Association  would  have 
been  forced  to  come  to  the  negotiations  table 
by  now  had  it  not  been  for  the  financial 
backing  they  received  from  the  Federal  iDov- 
eriunent  in  the  form  of  vimter  subsidies  In 
many  areas  of  this  state.  In  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  Valleys  where  we  have  had 
strikes  against  growers,  the  fact  that  large 
growers  exist  at  all  is  due  nearly  entirely  to 
the  existence  of  these  water  irrigation  proj- 
ects and  districts  and  the  water  subsidies 
that  they  receive. 

But  the  water  issue  is  not  an  isolated 
example  of  the  government  complicity  in 
the  grower  opposition  of  the  plight  of  op- 
pressed farm  workers.  During  the  lettuce 
boycott  of  1970-71,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion thro-.igh  the  Department  of  Defense  op- 
posed the  farm  workers'  boycott  by  drasti- 
cally increasing  their  purchases  of  scab  let- 
tuce from  the  Bud  Antle  Corjxjration.  The 
United  Farm  Workers  filed  suit  In  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  against  Bud  Antle  Cor- 
poration, Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  charging 
violations  of  the  First  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  Xk»  Ad- 
CDlnistration   Procurement   Act   and   oUier 
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procareokent  regulations,  whlcta  essentially 
estaUish  a  policy  against  the  federal  agen- 
ciea  taking  sides  in  labor  disputes. 

Now  we  contended  that  the  Department 
of  Defense — and  they'll  probably  do  this 
again  when  we  institute  the  lettuce  boycott, 
I'm  sure  they  will — but  we  contend  that 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  spends  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  field  product  which  is  most  defi- 
nitely involved  in  labor  disputes,  that  that 
isn't  maintaining  neutrality. 

The  Federal  Government  has  even  re- 
fused to  continue  Its  investigation  of  a  very 
serious  and  very  real  plot  to  assassinate 
Cesar  Chavee.  In  late  August  of  last  year, 
agents  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
tacted Mr.  Chavez  and  his  aides  and  in- 
formed ttie  Union  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him.  Ilils  investigation  was  closed  down 
several  months  later  without  having  revealed 
who  put  up  the  money  or  actually  the  whole 
network  of  conspiracy.  We  could  only  think 
In  Its  most  charttable  ligbt  that  this  was 
due  at  most  to  bureaucratic  negligence.  But 
pertu^w  a  mare  realistic  political  rationale 
for  It  Is  that  there  are  political  considera- 
tions in  this,  especially  when  you  consider 
who  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is.  A  man 
who,  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  used  his  private  j>ollce  force,  the  Texas 
Rangers,  in  gestapo-like  tacUcs  in  breaking 
our  strikes  in  that  state. 

Senator  Harris.  Secretary  of  tht  IVeasury. 
You  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  you 
mean  Secretary   Connally? 

Mabc  Grossman.  Tee. 

The  Border  Patrol  has  a  history  of  gen- 
erations of  racism  and  harassment  to 
Mexican-American  farm  workers  In  the 
Soutbwest.  On  February  10  of  this  year,  the 
Border  Patrol  kUled  a  21 -year-old  farm  work- 
er In  Livingston,  California,  without  any 
provocation  at  all,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Cesar  Chavez  right  at  point-blank 
range.  It  was  an  arrogant  injustice  com- 
mitted by  a  despotic  armed  man  against  a 
bumble,  unarmed  worker.  It  is  an  outrage 
that  we  should  have  to  suffer  assaults  and 
murders  by  the  officials  of  the  government 
that  calls  ItseU  a  government  of  democracy 
and  Justice. 

Our  movement  Is  e:qpanding  among  farm 
workers  everywhere.  It  represents  a  group 
that  seeks  social  Jiistlce.  We  are  men  and 
women  of  dignity  and  peace,  and  we  live 
our  convictions  in  nonviolent  struggle  for  so- 
cial change.  We  are  not  violent,  but  we  feel 
anger  when  one  of  our  brothers  is  unjustly 
murdered.  Whenever  any  person  who  has  any 
kind  of  firearms  enters  a  field  where  our 
members  are  working  on  a  contract,  there  will 
be  a  sitdown  in  that  field. 

And  this  is  only  part  of  the  Border  Patrol 
and  Immigration's  blstm-y  of  opposition  to 
our  Union  and  the  whole  question  of  Illegal 
aliens.  For  years  the  Border  Patrol  has  re- 
fused to  investigate  or  conduct  raids  on 
ranches  where  we  are  picketing  or  striking. 
A  good  example  is  Mr.  Earl  S.  Smittcamp, 
who  was  recently  appointed  by  Governor  Rea- 
gan as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Smittcamp  has  a  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  notorious  users  of  Il- 
legal aliens  in  the  Fresno  County  area.  And 
yet  the  Border  Patrol  consistently  refuses  to 
raid  his  ranch.  However,  where  oiu-  member 
was  murdered  in  Livingston,  California,  the 
Border  Patrol  conducts  regular  harassment 
and  humiliation  of  farm  worken.  I  might 
add  that  through  our  hiring  hall  procedures, 
we  try  to  issue  work  dispatches  to  only  legal 
residents  and  American  citizens,  and  of  course 
we  help  illegal  aliens  with  Immigratton  prob- 
lems. We  are  concerned  with  that.  But  we're 
not  going  to  sit  by  In  a  situation  where  illegal 
aliens,  imported  by  growers,  are  used  to  break 
our  strikes  and  depress  wages. 

There  seems  to  be  a  trend  In  this  state 
and  with  the  state  and  federal  bureaucracies 
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whereby  ttw  agencies  that  are  responsible  for 
enforcing  and  administering  the  law  bave 
become  oo-conspirators  in  the  subversion  of 
the  law,  and  have  even  become  law-making 
bodies  themselves.  These  agencies  and  these 
government  offices  which  are  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  law  decide  which  offenses  they 
will  prosecute  and  which  offenses  they  will 
not  prosecute.  And  year  after  year  we  have 
seen  big  government  scandals  concerning  the 
stealing  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  these 
growers.  Tou  know,  there  is  really  no  big 
problem  in  understanding  why  this  occurs 
and  why  these  agencies  refuse  to  enforce 
the  law,  because  the  growers  control  the 
agencies.  With  the  device  of  the  cotton  sub- 
sidies, the  growers  control  the  ASC  Commit- 
tees in  the  counties  and  state  on  the  state 
level,  such  as  in  Kern  County. 

With  regards  to  the  water  reclamation 
question,  the  grovrars  control  the  individual 
water  irrigation  districts,  such  as  the  Delano- 
Earlimart  Water  Irrigation  District  and  oth- 
ers. And  even  now  the  growers  through  the 
legislative  process  are  trying  to  use  the  same 
method  that  they  used  to  feather  their  caps 
with  these  sutisidy  programs  to  try  to  get  rid 
of  us.  The  growers  are  now  trying  to  set  up 
agencies  and  special  committees  and  com- 
missions legislatively  to  deal  with  farm  work- 
er unionization.  Committees  and  agencies 
which  are  being  set  up,  or  attempted  to  be 
set  up,  exactly  in  the  same  way  they  were 
set  up  in  the  cases  of  water,  land  and  tax 
subsidies — committees  controUed  by  Reagans 
and  Nlxons,  and  through  them  by  the  grow- 
ers ttxemselves. 

We  understand  that  within  the  next  few 
days  or  few  weeks,  the  Nlxon-employer  con- 
trolled National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  go- 
ing to  enjoin  us  on  the  boycott,  that  they 
are  gcdng  to  declare  the  boycott  Illegal,  and 
I  Imagine  it  can  eventually  result  in  some 
sort  of  contempt  of  court  action  where  the 
leaders — the  officers — of  our  Union  may  go  to 
Jail  again. 

This  Is  not  going  to  stop  farm  workers 
from  organizing.  Farm  workers  will  strike  and 
march  and  picket  and  boycott,  and  do  what- 
ever else  It  is  necessary  to  do  untU  all  farm 
wcH-kers  in  this  land  have  dignity  and  Justice 
through  organized  strength. 

The  growers  throughout  the  State  Houses 
in  this  country  under  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other 
reactionary  groups,  such  as  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee,  are  attempting 
to  pass  legislation  destroying  the  farm 
workers  unions  in  the  State  Houses.  They 
are  setting  up  a  smoke  screen  by  using  the 
secret  ballot  union  representation  election 
as  a  front  for  the  rlght-to-work  anti-boycott, 
anti-strike  laws  which  they  are  trying  to  pass, 
and  this  Is  being  done  simultaneously  in 
fifteen  states  across  the  nation.  So  that  at  one 
time  we  have,  right  now,  about  four  legisla- 
tive crises  across  the  United  States,  from 
Florida  to  Kansas  and  Idaho. 

Another  trick  the  growers  are  using  is  a 
referendum,  an  initiative  referendum,  they 
are  trying  to  get  on  the  ballot  in  California — 
with  a  great  deal  of  financial  help  from  the 
food  chain  stores,  by  the  way.  The  man  who 
is  in  charge  of  getting  this  referendum  on  the 
ballot  is  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Walters,  and 
he  got  George  Wallace  on  the  presidential 
ballot  here  in  '68.  They  are  using  a  great  deal 
of  fraud  in  getting  people  to  sign  this 
referendum.  They  are  passing  the  referendum 
ott  »s  A  lower  food  prices  kind  of  thing.  In 
many  cases,  they  are  telling  people  who  sign 
it  that  Uiey  are  signing  a  pro-farm  worker. 
pro-United  Farm  Workers  referendum,  and, 
fortunately,  we  checked  with  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  here  in  Calif oriUa,  and  I  thinic 
they  need  something  like  825,000  signatures 
and  as  of  last  week  they  bad  about  16.000.  So 
we  hope  it  won't  get  on  the  ballot,  but  this  is 
Just  another  way  that  the  growers  are  try- 
ing to  get  around  the  farm  workers'  boycott 
and  strike.  They  know  they  can't  beat  us 
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on  the  strike  or  boycott  any  more,  so  they 
are  trying  to  do  it  through  legislation  and 
through  voting. 

When  the  Farm  Workers  Union  was 
founded  in  1952,  Cesar  Chaves  and  the  other 
early  organizers  saw  the  plight  of  the  farm 
workers  as  the  result  of  a  basic  power  im- 
balance in  rural  California  a.aA  rural  America. 
There  Is  a  situation  where  growers  control 
and  still  make  the  most  important  decisions 
In  farm  workers'  lives.  That  Is,  those  decisions 
covering  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
hiring  and  firing  practices.  And  grower  racism 
and  paternalism  aside,  these  crucial  economic 
decisions  are  made  as  a  rule,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  human  Interest  of  the  workers, 
but  rather  on  certain  economic  principles 
related  to  economic  self-interest  and  the 
maximization  of  profit.  Moreover,  this  struc- 
tural deficiency  in  the  economic  framework 
of  rural  California  and  rural  America  carries 
over  into  social  and  political  activities  of 
rural  communities  where  growers  dominate 
local  school  boards,  city  councils,  county 
boards  of  supervisors,  rural  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  state  and  federal  regulatory 
offices  and  their  enforcement  outposts  in 
rural  communities. 

The  problem  of  the  160-acre  limitation, 
the  problems  of  the  Williamson  Act  in  this 
state,  and  the  cotton  subsidies,  and  all  their 
abuses  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the 
larger  picture  of  agribusiness  domination  in 
rural  America.  At  the  core  of  this  problem 
lies  the  vicious  stranglehold  that  growers 
have  on  all  aspects  of  life  in  rural  California 
and  America,  and  it  is  this  stranglehold  that 
must  be  broken  If  we  are  to  bave  any  kind 
of  progress  In  this  country. 

The  Farm  Workers  answer  to  this  was  and 
still  is  to  counter  this  oppression  with  their 
own  organizational  strength,  the  strength  of 
workers  coming  together  into  a  union  of 
their  own  to  engage  their  employers  in  col- 
lective bargaining  as  equals  across  a  nego- 
tiating table,  and  not  as  peons  of  the  field. 
Farm  workers  are  struggling  and  are  being 
subjected  to  a  vicious  legislative  campaign 
now  to  destroy  their  union,  because  they 
are  trying  to  gain  political  and  economic 
freedom — something  they  never  had  before. 

The  kind  of  hard-nosed,  determined  non- 
violent battles  that  farm  workers  have  waged 
through  strikes  and  boycotts  is  the  only 
language  that  the  masters  of  the  land  can 
understand.  Committee  hearings,  speeches, 
studies  and  written  law  cannot  and  bave 
not  helped  farm  workers  in  their  plight,  and 
they  cannot  and  they  will  not  help  get  some 
equity.  Only  strong  law  and  order  enforce- 
ment will  do  that,  and,  unfortunately,  we 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  will  be  no  such 
enforcement  iintil  the  power  balance  is 
changed  and  organieed  farm  workers,  through 
their  own  union,  have  equal  power  in  the 
community.  Then  enforcement  will  come,  as 
is  happening  now,  in  areas  where  we  have 
Union  contracts  and  where  labor  and  sani- 
tation laws  are  now  being  enforced  through 
our  Union  committees. 

Senator  Harris.  I  agree  with  that.  I  think 
that  the  American  way  is  to  confront  them 
with  organized  and  group  power,  and  that's 
exactly  what  you  are  doing.  And  I  commend 
you  and  the  United  Farm  Workers,  which 
you  represent,  for  helping  bring  some  kind 
of  power  to  a  group  which  has  been  economi- 
cally and  politically  powerless  in  our  society. 

The  thing  that  is  Interesting  to  me  is  how- 
all  these  companies  with  which  you  deal  are 
proud  to  call  themselves  representatives  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  And  yet,  we 
subsidiae  them  in  so  many  ways;  we  sub- 
sidize them  with  food  stamps,  for  example, 
for  those  cotmtles  where  It's  allowed.  And 
those  who  do  work  for  tbem  at  decent  leve1.<! 
of  pay  probably  have  to  pick  up  picot  of  that 
to  the  degree  that  food  stamps  are  provided, 
instead  of  having  the  company  start  by  pay- 
ing a  decent  wage  to  begin  with.  So  you  are 
fighting  the  public's  battle  in  many  ways. 
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and  that's  only  one.  But  also  In  the  labor 
laws,  Isnt  It  true  that  If  you  are  Tenneco 
or  Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey,  whereas  In 
your  usual  business  you  are  subject  to  the 
labor  laws,  if  you  move  into  agriculture 
you're  not.  And,  therefore,  there  Is  a  kind 
of  built-in  incentive  in  the  law  for  big  con- 
glomerates and  others  to  go  into  the  farm 
business. 

Mabc  Grossman.  It  is  very  interesting. 
Senator,  that  in  1965  the  first  strike  of  the 
National  Farm  Workers  Association,  which 
was  the  predecessor  to  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Union,  was  a  strike  at  the  Mt.  Arbor 
Nurseries  in  McFarland.  Mt.  Arbor  Nurseries 
were  owned  by  a  firm  actually  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  Reverend  Chris  Hartmeyer,  Di- 
rector of  the  CaUfornia  Migrant  Ministry, 
made  a  call  to  the  man  out  in  Cincinnati,  or 
out  in  the  Midwest,  who  owned  Mt.  Arbor 
Nurseries,  and  said  we  have  a  situation  here 
where  the  workers  are  on  strike  and  demand 
Union  representation.  And  the  guy  said,  "Oh, 
Is  that  so.  We  have  contracts  with  our  em- 
ployees In  other  areas,  so  we  will  contact 
our  lawyers."  Reverend  Hartmeyer  called  him 
back  a  few  days  later,  and  the  man  told  him, 
"Well,  farm  workers  are  not  covered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We  don't  have 
to  do  anything,"  and  hung  up  on  him.  It 
Isn't  as  simple  as  that.  A  lot  of  people  say  we 
want  coverage  under  the  NRA,  which  Is  not 
true  because  the  only  reason  the  growers  real- 
ly want  us  to  be  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Law  is  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  to  destroy 
our  Union. 

Senator  Harios.  What  about  plans  for  land 
reform?  Are  there  any  long-range  plans?  I 
understood  there  may  be  in  the  United  Farm 
Workers  for  the  workers  themselves  to  be- 
come small  growers,  either  individually  or 
through  cooperatives? 

Marc  Grossman.  Well,  there's  always  plans, 
you  know.  The  only  problem  is  that  in  the 
next  few  years,  and  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
our  Union  will  spend  most  of  its  financial 
assistance  in  staying  alive.  When  farm  work- 
ers gain  economic  strength  through  recogni- 
tion, then  there  will  be  a  whole  slew  of  pro- 
grams and  reforms,  I  think,  in  rural  America. 
But  I  think  that  that  could  never  happen 
until  we  actually  gain  the  kind  of  large-scale 
recognition  that  may  take  us  several  years. 
Senator  Harris.  Did  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers support  that  bill  by  Senator  Harrison 
Williams  for  the  right  of  farm  workers  to 
organize? 

Marc  Grossman.  Well.  Senator  Williams 
has  been  a  long-time  friend  of  the  Farm 
Workers  Union,  and  at  this  point  all  I  could 
really  say  is  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
Inclusion  under  National  Labor  legislation. 
I  believe  we  have  been  talking  with  Senator 
Williams  about,  and  I  am  not  exactly  sure  as 
to  the  details  of  the  communications  there. 
Senator  Harris.  I  am  surprised  that  is  so. 
I  would  think  that  would  give  you  addi- 
tional power,  particularly  In  the  event  you 
run  Into  problems  through  the  courts  on  boy- 
cotts. 

Marc  Grossman.  No,  not  really.  You  see  the 
problem  is.  Senator,  that  to  be  covered  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  we  would 
also  have  to  be  covered  under  Taft-Hartley 
and  Landrum-GrilBn.  I  think  an  understand- 
ing of  the  history  of  those  laws  is  necessary. 
The  Wagner  Act  was  passed  in  the  "SO's  when 
the  Congress  felt  that  there  was  this  great 
imbalance  between  the  power  of  labor  and 
the  power  of  industry.  Therefore,  we  had  the 
Wagner  Act  to  try  to  correct  this  imbalance 
and  give  labor  some  rights  and  some  advan- 
tages. Then  after  the  war  the  Congress,  how- 
ever erroneously,  believed  that  Unions  were 
big  and  powerful  and  their  excesses  had  to 
be  curbed.  So  they  passed  the  Taft-Hartley, 
which  is  a  great  restriction  on  organizing  to- 
day, and  later  Landrum-Orlffln.  We  are  al- 
ready covered  under  parts  of  Landrum- 
Orlffin,  because  of  our  affiliation  with  the 
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AFU-CIO.  But  our  position  as  a  Union  is  very 
similar  to  the  kind  of  poeltlon  \inlons  bad 
back  in  the  '20's  and  "SO's — a  young,  fledgling 
struggling  union — and  we  want  the  same 
kind  of  twelve-year  breathing  period  that 
other  unions  had  in  industry. 

Piu1.hermore,  we  have  many  advantages 
under  our  present  situation  today  that  we 
would  not  have  under  NRA;  for  instance,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  boycott.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  boycott  anyway  because  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  at  least  not  for  awhile,  but 
we  can  do  that  without  coverage  under  NRA. 
Actually,  I  think  a  lot  of  people  think  we 
enjoy  it,  you  know,  but  it's  not  anything  en- 
joyable at  all.  It  takes  farm  workers  away 
from  their  homes  and  families  and  friends 
for  months  and  years  at  a  time,  and  to  places 
they  have  never  been,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  where  they  were  bom.  It's  a  very 
hard  kind  of  work  and  it  can  be  very  lonely 
and  very  demanding.  But  when  growers  break 
our  strikes  by  getting  exemptions  from  rural 
judges,  and  when  growers'  goons  beat  up  our 
workers  and  threaten  us  with  violence,  it's 
impossible  to  continue  in  a  strike  situation. 
The  only  nonviolent  alternative  we  have  is 
that  of  boycott,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  effective  economic  weapon  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  labor  movement.  So  any 
law  that  would  destroy  that  boycott,  destroys 
the  only  nonviolent  and  principal  economic 
weapon  we  have.  I  know  it's  a  very  sticky 
Issue,  although  the  Union  has  never  officially 
come  up  for  inclusion  under  NRA.  It  Is  in- 
teresting, too,  that  the  growers  only  recently 
changed  their  position  on  that,  because  for 
years  they  opposed  any  kind  of  inclusion  for 
farm  workers  under  labor  legislation.  And  all 
of  a  sudden,  around  1970  when  we  signed  the 
balance  of  the  contracts  we  have  with  the 
table  grape  industry,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
growers  decided,  well  we've  got  to  get  these 
guys  under  laws  now.  We  haven't  been  able 
to  beat  them  on  the  boycott  and  the  strike, 
but  we  ought  to  get  them  under  legislation. 
I  think  you  have  to  understand  that  the 
whole  movement  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Right-to- Work  Committee  and  the  grow- 
ers associations  across  this  land  that  cover 
farm  workers  under  state  and  federal  legis- 
lation is  nothing  but  a  smoke  screen  to  de- 
stroy our  Union. 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  having  that 
insight  expressed,  and  I  do  appreciate  your 
being  here  very  much,  Mr.  Grossman. 

Marc  Grossman.  Thank  you. 

Document  submitted  by  Mr.  Grossman 
follows : 

Collective  Bargaining  Agreement 

This  agreement  is  made  and  entered  into  at 
Los  Angeles,  California  as  of  the  31st  day  of 
March,  1970,  by  and  between  the  party  whose 
name  appears  on  the  signature  page  hereof 
under  the  designation  of  "Company"  ("Com- 
pany" herein)  and  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  AFL-CIO  (herein 
•Union"). 

The  parties  agree  as  follows: 

SECTION  I.  recognition 

A.  Company  does  hereby  recognize  Union 
as  the  sole  labor  organization  representing 
Company's  agrlcultxiral  employees  (herein 
called  "workers")  and  recognizes  and  agrees 
to  treat  and  negotiate  with  Union  as  the  sole 
and  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  and  on 
behalf  of  such  workers  on  properties  owned 
or  leased  by  Company,  and  all  other  workere 
employed  by  Company.  The  term  "worker" 
shall  not  include  supervisory  employees  with 
the  authority  to  hire  or  fire  (herein  called 
"Supervisors") . 

B.  Company  further  recognizes  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  Union  to  negotiate  wages, 
houra  and  conditions  of  employment  and 
to  administer  this  Agreement  on  behalf  of 
all  covered  employees. 

C.  Neither  Company  nor  its  representatives 
wtU  take  any  action  to  disparage,  denigrate 
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or  subvert  Union,  nor  will  they  promote  or 
finance  any  competing  labor  organization. 

D.  Neither  Company  nor  its  representatives 
will  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  worker  to 
join  and  assist  Union.  Company  will  make 
known  to  all  workers  that  they  will  secure  no 
advantage,  nor  more  favorable  consideration 
nor  any  form  of  special  privilege  l>ecause  of 
non-participation  in  Union  activities. 

E.  Company  will  make  known  to  all  work- 
ers, supervisore,  and  officers,  its  policies  and 
commitments  as  set  forth  above  with  respect 
to  recognition  of  Union  and  will  encourage 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  to  g^ve  ut- 
most consideration  to  supporting  and'  par- 
ticipating in  collective  bargaining  and  con- 
tract administration  functions. 

P.  Supervisors  and  other  workers  not  cov- 
ered by  this  Agreement  shall  not  perform 
work  on  operations  performed  by  workers  in 
the  bargaining  unit  as  defined  in  this  Agree- 
ment, except  for  Improvement  of  processes, 
testing  of  equipment,  and  training.  Company 
agrees  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  re- 
call of  bargaining  unit  workers  from  layoff  or 
displacing  bargaining  unit  workers  from  work 
they  would  normally  perform. 

O.  Any  claim  by  Union  that  on-the-job 
conduct  of  any  non-bargaining  unit  employee 
is  disrupting  harmonious  working  relations 
may  be  treated  as  a  grievance  under  the  grlev- 
aince  procedures  of  this  contract. 

H.  There  shall  be  no  sub-contracting  with- 
out prior  consultation  and  agreement  with 
the  Union. 

SECTION  n:  UNION  SECURITY 

A.  Union  membership  shall  be  a  condition 
of  employment.  Each  worker  shall  be  required 
to  become  a  member  of  Union  immediately 
following  seven  (7)  continual  calendeir  days 
of  employment,  and  to  remain  a  member  of 
Union  in  good  standing.  Union  shall  be  the 
sole  judge  of  the  good  standing  of  its  mem- 
bers. Any  worker  who  falls  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Union  within  the  time  limit  set  forth 
herein,  or  who  fails  to  pay  the  required  Initia- 
tion fees,  periodic  dues  or  regularly  author- 
ized assessments  as  prescribed  by  Union  shall 
be  Immediately  discharged  upon  written  no- 
tice from  Union  to  Company.  The  preceding 
sentence  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  grounds 
for  determination  of  good  standing. 

B.  Company  agrees  to  furnish  Union,  In 
writing,  a  list  of  workers  giving  the  names, 
addresses,  ages.  Social  Security  numbers  and 
type  of  job  classifications. 

C.  Company  agrees  to  deduct  from  each 
worker's  pay  all  initiation  fees,  periodic  dues 
and  assessments  as  required  by  Union,  upon 
presentation  of  individual  authorizations, 
signed  by  workers,  directing  Company  to 
make  such  deductions.  Company  shall  make 
such  deductions  from  the  worker's  pay  once 
monthly  and  shall  remit  same  to  Union  not 
later  than  the  16th  day  of  the  following 
month.  Vacation  pay  Is  subject  to  monthly 
dues  deduction.  Union  will  furnish  the  forms 
to  be  used  for  authorization.  Company  will 
furnish  Union  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  all 
signed  authorizations. 

D.  Union  shall  indemnify  and  hold  Com- 
pany harmless  from  and  against  any  and  all 
claims,  demands,  suits,  or  other  forms  of 
liability  that  may  arise  out  of  or  by  reason 
of  action  taken  by  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  compliance  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

SECTION  m.  SUCCESSOR  CLAUSE 

A.  This  Agreement  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  successors,  administrators,  executors,  and 
assigns  of  the  parties  hereto. 

B.  In  the  event  a  farming  <^}eration  or 
part  thereof  is  sold,  leased,  transferred,  con- 
veyed in  any  manner,  or  taken  over  by  sale, 
transfer,  assignment,  receivership  or  bank- 
ruptcy; such  operation  shall  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
Agreement  for  the  life  hereof.  Company  shall 
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eire  notlM  of  the  exiatenoa  at  thia  Agree- 
ment to  any  purdiaaer,  traoaferae,  lesMe.  or 
assignee  of  the  operation  covered  by  this 
Agreement  or  any  part  thereof.  Such  notice 
Shan  be  in  writing,  with  a  copy  to  the  Union, 
at  the  time  the  srtler,  tranBteror,  or  lessor 
executes  a  contract  or  transaction  as  herein 
described. 

SECTION  IV.  HIRINtS 

A.  Whenever  Company  requires  workers  to 
perform  any  work  covered  by  this  Agree- 
ment, it  Ahall  notify  Union,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  workers  needed,  the  type  of  work  to 
))e  performed,  the  estimated  starting  date  of 
the  work  and  the  approximate  diuatlon 
thereof.  Said  preliminary  notice  shall  be 
given  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  esti- 
mated starting  date.  Company  shall  give 
Union  a  further  notice  fixing  the  exact  start- 
ing date  at  least  forty-eight  hours  prior  to 
the  date  fixed  for  actual  commencement  of 
the  work. 

B.  Upon  receipt  of  said  latter  notice.  Union 
shall  use  its  best  efforts  to  furnish  the  re- 
quested number  of  workers.  If  Union  does 
not  furnish  the  requested  number  of  workers 
on  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
Gonxpany  shall  be  free  to  procure  needed 
workere  not  furnished  by  Union  from  any 
other  source.  If  Comptiny  procures  workers 
from  any  other  source,  it  will  make  avaUahle 
to  Union.  In  writing  within  seven  (7)  days 
thereafter,  the  names.  Social  Security  num- 
bers, Job  classifications,  and  addresses  of  all 
workers  so  hired,  provided,  howerer,  that 
Union  shall  be  entitled,  acting  on  its  own.  to 
ascertain  such  informatton  from  such  work- 
ers at  any  time  after  twenty-four  houra  fcd- 
lowlng  the  hiring  of  such  workers.  Such 
workers  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  n  of  this  Agreement. 

C.  The  number  of  workers  requested  by 
Companf  shall  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
amount  ol  work  to  be  performed  in  ratios 
related  to  Company's  previous  practices. 

D.  OoBipany  wUl  notify  Union  In  advance 
of  lay-oSs  either  within  seven  (7)  days,  or  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  will  furnish  Union 
with  a  list  of  those  workers  that  have  been 
laid  off  either  within  twenty-four  hours  or  as 
quickly  as  reasonably  possible  thereafter. 

E.  When  filling  vacancies  and  making  pro- 
moUoos,  demotions,  transfere.  layoffs,  recalls 
from  lafoff  or  reclassification,  preference  will 
be  given  to  workers  with  the  greatest  senior- 
ity provided  they  have  the  qualifications  to 
perform  the  work  under  normal  siq>ervislon 
with  reasonable  efficiency. 

F.  Seniority  will  be  defined  as  the  total 
length  of  oontlniious  service  or  actual  days 
worked.  Any  authorizied  leave  of  absence  or 
vacation  will  be  deemed  days  worked  if  such 
time  would  have  been  work  days.  Seniority 
will  not  be  accumulated  during  time  not 
worthed. 

O.  If  less  than  the  usual  work  opportunity 
is  available,  preference  in  hiring  shall  be 
given  to  workers  with  the  longest  seniority. 

H.  Union  will  assume  responsibility  for 
compliance  with  seniority.  Company  shall 
be  entitled  to  rely  on  seniority  determina- 
tions made  by  Union,  and  Union  will  In- 
demnify Company  and  hold  It  harmless  of 
and  from  any  claims,  demands,  disputes  or 
actions  arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with 
such  detemunations  as  shall  have  been  made 
by  Union. 

SECTION  V.  DISCRtMINATION 

In  accord  with  jjollcies  of  Company  and 
Union,  it  is  agreed  that  neither  party  will 
discriminate  against  any  worker  on  the  basis 
of  race,  age,  creed,  color,  religion,  sex,  po- 
litical belief,  national  origin,  or  language 
spoken. 

SECTION    VI.    MAINTENANCE    OF    STANDARDS 

Company  agrees  that  all  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  workere  relating  to  wages,  houn 
of  work  and  general  working  conditions  shall 
be  maintained  at  no  less  than  the  highest 
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standards  In  effect  as  of  the  date  of  this 
Agreement.  Conditions  of  cmplojiDent  shall 
te  improved  whenever  apedflc  ppovisions  for 
UnpRMPBittent  ajw  made  elsewhere  In  this 
Agreement. 

SECTION  TTI.    UPURTIMU   AND    STANDBY   nMB 

A.  A  worker  paid  on  an  hourly  or  piecework 
basis  who  is  required  to  r^ort  for  work  and 
does  report  and  is  furnished  no  work  or  less 
than  four  hours  of  work  for  reasons  other 
than  Acts  of  God  shall  be  paid  at  least  four 
hours  for  that  day  at  the  worker's  hourly  rate 
of  pay  or  the  wortcer^  average  hourly  piece 
rate  earnings.  The  term  "Acts  of  God"  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  drop  In  al- 
lowable sugar  content  of  any  particular 
variety  of  grape  during  the  first  week  of 
harvest  only. 

B.  A  worker  shall  be  paid  for  all  time  he 
is  required  to  remain  on  the  Job  ("standby 
time")  at  his  hourly  rate  or  average  hourly 
piece  rate  earnings. 

SECTION   VIII.   CAJCP    HOUSING 

A.  Allocation  of  available  camp  housing 
shall  be  on  a  non-dlscrimlnatory  basis  with- 
out favoritism.  The  factors  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  age,  political  belief,  national 
origin  or  language  spoken  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  distribution  of  available  dwell- 
ings. 

B.  Camp  housing  shall  be  free  of  charge. 
Board  shall  be  operated  on  a  non-profit 
basis. 

SECTION    IX.    WC«KER    SECUUTT 

A.  Company  agrees  that  any  worker  may 
refuse  to  pass  through  any  picket  line  sanc- 
tioned by  Union. 

B.  No  worker  under  this  Agreement  shall 
be  required  to  perform  work  that  normally 
would  have  been  done  by  employees  of  an- 
other Company  who  are  engaged  in  a  strike, 
or  to  work  on  goods  that  will  be  handled  or 
are  destined  to  be  handled  by  other  workers 
engaged  in  strikebreaking. 

6SCTION    X.    CREDIT    UNION    WITHHOLDING 

Upon  proper  written  authorization  from  a 
worker,  deductions  as  provided  for  in  such 
authorization  shall  be  made  by  Company 
for  the  Farm  Workere  Credit  Union,  and 
such  monies  forwarded  to  that  organization. 

SECTION   XI.   LEAVES    OF   ABSENCE 

A  leave  of  absence  without  pay  shall  be 
graiited  to  a  worker  for  a  reasonable  period 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons,  without 
loss  of  seniority: 

A.  For  Jury  duty  or  witness  duty; 

B.  Up  to  two  (2)  years  for  illness  or  in- 
jury of  worker  requiring  absence  from  the 
Job; 

C.  A  worker  of  Company  who  serves  his 
country  pursuant  to  the  Selective  Service  Act 
shall  not  lose  any  seniority,  job  rights,  or 
other  benefit.  Upon  return  from  such  serv- 
ice, such  worker  shall  be  granted  a  Job  equal 
to  that  he  would  have  had  with  Company 
had  he  remained  in  Company's  continued 
employ. 

D.  For  valid  personal  reasons. 

SECTION    Xn.   DIBCHARCE 

A.  Company  shall  have  the  sole  right  to 
discipline  and  discharge  workere  for  Just 
cause  provided  that  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right  it  will  not  act  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement. 

B.  Prior  to  any  discharge.  Company  shall 
notify  a  steward  and/or  Union  official  and 
such  Union  representative  shall  be  present 
when  formal  charges  are  made. 

C.  The  Union  representative  shall  have 
the  right  to  Interview  employees  in  private. 

D.  Within  twenty-four  (34)  houra  after 
any  discharge  for  Just  cause  the  Union  rep- 
resentative will  be  notified  In  writing  of  the 
reasons  for  such  discharge. 

E.  Individual  performance  in  relation  to 
a  piece  rate  or  incentive  plan  shall  not  be 
conclusive  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging a  worker. 
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SECTION  Xni.  LKAVI  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  CNION 


A.  Any  waiter  etooted  or  appointed  to  an 
office  or  poattton  In  Union  shall  be  granted  a 
leave  of  abeenoe  for  a  period  o(  continuous 
■ervlee  with  Unkm.  Fifteen  <1S)  days'  notloe 
must  be  given  the  Company  before  the  work- 
er takes  leave  to  accept  such  offloe  or  posi- 
tion or  chooses  to  return  to  work.  Such  leave 
of  absexK«  shall  be  without  pay.  Seniority 
Shall  no^  be  broken  or  su^ended  by  reason 
or  such  leave. 

B.  A  leave  of  absence  without  pay  shall 
also  be  granted  for  temporary  leave  to  con- 
duct Union  buElneas  provided  reasonable 
notice  is  given. 

SECTION   Xnr.   rights  of  access  TO   COMPANY 
PROPERTY 

A.  Duly  authorized  and  designated  repre- 
sentatives of  Union  shall  be  permitted  on 
Company  premises  in  connection  with  the 
normal  oonduct  of  Union  affaire. 

B.  In  the  eurcise  of  the  foreeolng  privi- 
lege, there  sbaU  be  no  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  the  productive  activities  of  the 
workers. 

C.  Before  a  Union  representative  contacts 
any  of  the  workere  during  regular  working 
hours,  he  shall  notify  Company  that  he  Is 
on  the  premises. 

EECTTON   XV.   RECORDS   AND   PAY   PERKW 

A.  Company  shall  keep  full  and  accurate 
records,  including  total  houra  worked,  piece 
rate  or  Incentive  records,  total  wages  and 
total  deductions.  Worken  shall  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  the  itemized  deductions  each  pay- 
day which  shall  include  the  worker  piece 
rate  production  record. 

B.  Union  shall  have  the  right,  upon  rea- 
sonable notloe  given  to  Company,  to  exam- 
ine time  sheets,  work  production  or  other 
records  that  pertain  to  worker's  compensa- 
tion. 

SECTION    XVT.   BULLETTN   BOARD 

Company  wUl  provide  bulletin  boards 
placed  at  such  central  locations  as  shall  be 
mutually  agreed,  upon  which  Union  may 
post  notices. 

SECTION    XVn.    ROBERT    F.    KENNEDY    FAaM- 
WORKSRS   MEDICAL   PLAN 

Effective  as  of  the  date  of  this  Agreement, 
Company  shall  thereafter  during  the  term 
of  this  Agreement  oontrlbute  to  the  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Farmworkere  Medical  Plan  ten 
cents  (10c)  per  hour  for  each  bmu-  worked 
by  all  workers  covered  by  this  Agreement. 

SECTION  XVm.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Company  and  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO  recognize 
the  need  to  protect  and  conserve  human  life, 
water,  soil  and  vegetation.  Economic  poisons, 
when  used  incorrectly  by  a  grower  in  agri- 
culture on  any  crop,  may  be  harmful  to 
farm  workers  and  to  consumers,  disrupt  the 
earth's  ecology  and  do  not  properly  serve  the 
farmers.  In  the  hope  of  developing,  with  the 
help  of  Federal,  State  and  University  consult- 
ants, new,  imaginative  and  creative  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  conserving  ova- 
natural  resoitrces,  and  in  hope  of  taking  pro- 
gressive steps  to  protect  the  health  of  farm 
workere  and  cousiimere.  Company  and  Union 
agree  that  the  subject  of  economic  poisons  is 
a  necessary  and  desirable  subject  for  this 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Company  and  Union  agree  as  follows: 
A.  Union  shall  cause  to  be  formed  a  Heeltli 
and  Safety  Committee  (the  "Committee"! 
comprised  ai  workere'  representatives.  Mem- 
bere  of  the  Committee  sbaU  have  free  access 
to  all  records  concerning  the  use  of  economic 
poisons.  The  Committee  shall  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  rules  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  the  health  and  safety  of  workere  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  follovtrlng: 
use  of  economic  poisons;  the  use  of  garments, 
materials,  tools  and  equipment  as  they  may 
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affect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers; 
and  sanitation  conditions. 

B.  DDT,  ALDRIN,  DIELDRIN,  ENDRIN. 
PARATHION,  TEPP  and  other  economic  poi- 
sons which  are  extremely  dangerous  to  farm 
workers,  consumers  and  the  environment, 
shall  not  be  used. 

C.  The  Committee  shall  approve  the  use  of 
organo-phoephates.  Company  will  notify 
Committee  at  least  seven  (7)  days  prior  to 
the  application  of  organo-phosphate  mate- 
rial. Such  notice  shall  contain  the  informa- 
tion set  forth  In  paragraph  D,  below.  The 
Committee  shall  determine  the  length  of  time 
during  which  farm  workers  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  sprayed  field  following  the 
i4>plication  of  an  organo-phosphate  pesticide. 
One  baseline  cholinesterase  test  and  other 
additional  tests  shall  be  taken  at  the  expense 
of  Company  when  organo-phosphates  are 
used.  The  results  of  said  tests  shall  be  given 
to  Committee  Immediately,  and,  if  requested, 
to  an  authorized  Union  representative. 

D.  The  following  records  shall  be  kept  and 
made  available  to  the  Committee  and  to  any 
other  authorized  Union  representative: 

1.  A  plan  sbovirlng  the  size  and  location  of 
fields  and  a  list  of  the  crops  or  plants  being 
grown. 

2.  Pesticides  and  economic  poisons  used 
Including  brand  names  plus  active  Ingre- 
dients, registration  number  on  the  label  and 
manufacturer's  batch  or  lot  number. 

(a)  Dates  and  time  applied  or  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

(b)  Location  of  crops  or  plants  treated  or 
to  be  treated. 

(c)  Amount  of  each  application. 
<d)  Formula. 

(e)  Method  of  application. 

(f )  Person  who  applied  the  pesticide. 
<g)  Date  of  harvest. 

B.  No  worker  under  this  'Agreement  will  be 
required  to  work  when  in  good  faith  he  be- 
lieves that  to  do  so  would  immediately  en- 
danger his  health  or  safety. 

F.  There  shall  be  adequate  toilet  facilities, 
aeparate  for  men  and  women  in  the  field 
readily  accessible  to  workers,  that  will  be 
maintained  In  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner. 
These  may  be  portable  facilities  and  shall  be 
maintained  at  the  ratio  of  one  for  every 
forty  workers  or  fraction  thereof. 

0.  Each  place  where  there  is  work  being 
performed  shall  be  provided  with  suitable, 
oool,  potable  drinking  water  convenient  to 
workers.  Individual  paper  drinking  cups  shall 
be  provided. 

H.  Workers  wUl  have  two  (2)  rest  periods 
of  ten  (10)  minutes  which  insofar  as  practi- 
cal shall  be  in  the  middle  of  each  work 
period. 

1.  Tools  and  equipment  and  protective 
garments  necessary  to  perform  the  work 
and/or  to  safegtiard  the  health  of  or  to  pre- 
vent Injury  to  a  worker's  person  shall  be 
provided,  maintained  and  paid  for  by  Com- 
pany, such  as  but  not  limited  to:  grape 
knives,  rain  gear,  gloves,  pruning  shears,  and 
\unbrella  for  tractor  drivers.  Workers  shall  be 
responsible  for  returning  all  such  equipment 
that  was  checked  out  to  them,  but  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  breakage. 

J.  Adequate  first  aid  supplies  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  kept  In  clean  and  sanitary  dust 
proof  containers. 

SECTION  XIX.   CmiEVANCE  PKOCEOURCS 

A.  The  parties  to  the  Agreement  agree  that 
for  all  differences,  misunderstandings,  or 
disputes  which  arise  between  Company  and 
Union  in  regard  to  wages,  working  conditions 
or  other  conditions  of  employment,  discharge 
or  any  other  dispute,  an  earnest  effort  shall 
be  made  to  settle  any  difference  immediately 
as  follows: 

Step  1.  Any  disagreement  or  disputes  be- 
tween company  and  any  worker,  or  union, 
shall  be  taken  up  within  seven  days  of  its 
discovery  and  the  responding  party  shall  re- 
spond Immediately,  if  possible  but  no  later 
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than  24  hours  from  the  presentation  of  the 
dispute  and  disagreement. 

Step  2.  In  the  event  that  such  dispute 
cannot  be  settled  within  one  work  day,  the 
matter  shall  be  taken  up  by  a  Union  repre- 
sentative with  Company's  representative. 

Step  3.  If  the  matter  is  not  settled  imder 
Step  2  within  two  (2)  work  days,  the  matter 
in  dispute  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
submitted  to  Company's  designated  repre- 
sentative and  a  Union  representative. 

B.  If  the  parties  have  not  resolved  a  dis- 
pute arising  out  of  the  Interpretation  of  this 
agreement  within  seven  (7)  working  days, 
the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitra- 
tor selected  by  Union  and  Company.  If  they 
cannot  agree  on  an  arbitrator,  one  will  be 
chosen  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
cUlatlon  Service,  and  his  decision  on  the 
matter  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

C.  A  grievance  oonunittee  of  five  (5)  work- 
ers shall  be  established  by  the  Union  which 
committee  may  participate  at  any  step  of 
the  grievance.  If  Company  requests  a  meet- 
ing of  this  committee  during  working  hours, 
Company  shall  pay  the  members  for  their 
time  at  their  hourly  rate  or  average  piece 
rate. 

D.  Any  disputes  arising  between  Union  and 
Company  under  Sections  I,  XXV.  n  or  IV 
shall  be  taken  up  directly  by  Company's  rep- 
resentative and  Union's  representative  and 
shall  proceed  Immediately  to  arbitration,  if 
said  persons  cannot  resolve  the  dispute 
within  five  (5)  days. 

E.  All  testimony  taken  at  arbitration  hear- 
ings shall  be  taken  under  oath,  reported  and 
transcribed.  The  arbitrator's  fees  and  ex- 
penses  shall  be  assessed  as  a  part  of  his 
award  against  the  losing  party  as  he  shall 
determine  the  same. 

SECTION  XX.  T7NION  LABEL 

The  parties  contemplate  that  a  Union  la- 
bel (certification  mark)  will  enjoy  a  compe- 
titive advantage  In  the  market.  The  parties 
wish  to  Insure  that  the  public  cannot  be  de- 
ceived in  purchasing  non-union  picked 
grapes  under  a  fraudulent  Union  label  (cer- 
tification mark) .  In  order  to  Insxire  that  such 
fraudulent  marketing  does  not  and  cannot 
take  place,  the  following  information  will  be 
made  available  to  an  official  representative 
of  Union: 

A.  Labels  or  labeling  process: 

1.  Name  and  registration  number. 

2.  Printing  source. 

3.  Amount  ordered. 

4.  Amount  used. 

B.  Shipping  information: 

1.  Method:  truck,  rail,  air  or  sea. 

2.  Name  of  shipper. 

3.  Name  of  broker. 

4.  Destination. 

5.  Type  of  sales  arrangement,  including  but 
not  limited  to  district  sales,  consignment, 
credit,  auction,  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment. 

C.  Union  Label  or  Seal.  Each  lug  and/or 
unit  (as  that  term  may  be  agreed  upon) 
shipped  shall  bear  the  Union  label  or  seal. 
The  Union  label  or  seal  cannot  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, or  assigned  in  any  manner.  Company 
will  place  on  each  lug  and/or  unit  for  sale  in 
a  visible  manner  a  Union  label  such  as  the 
Union  may  designate. 

D.  Security  Clause.  It  Is  recognized  that 
violation  of  this  provision  will  cause  actual 
damage  which  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but 
which  Includes  expenses  attendant  upon  in- 
forming the  consuming  public  of  this  misuse 
and  misrepresentation  of  other  non-union 
growers.  These  expenses  will  approximate 
$10,000.  The  damages  for  violation  of  this 
provision,  therefM«,  shall  be  $10,000  plus  $1.- 
000  for  each  mislabeled  carload  shipped. 

SECTION    XXI.    MODIFICATION 

No  provision  or  t«rm  of  this  Agreement 
may  be  amended,  modified,  changed,  altered 
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or  waived  except  by  a  written  document  ex- 
ecuted by  the  parties  thereto. 

SECTION    XXn.    DURATION 

This  Agreement  shall  be  effective  as  of 
March  31,  1970,  and  shaU  continue  through 
the  30th  day  of  March,  1973.  Thereafter,  the 
Agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  from  year 
to  year  unless  either  party  gives  the  other 
written  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate, 
which  notice  shall  be  given  sixty  (60)  days 
prior  to  any  anniversary  date  of  this  Agree- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  either 
party  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  aft«r 
January  1  of  a  contract  year  to  notify  the 
other  in  writing  of  its  desire  to  reopen  Sec- 
tions XVII,  XVIIIH  and  XXIII  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renegotiation,  and  if  such  renegotia- 
tion has  not  resulted  In  a  mutual  agreement 
prior  to  the  end  of  said  contract  year,  then 
the  provisions  of  Section  XXV  shaU  become 
inoperative  unless,  on  or  before  the  end  of 
said  contract  year  the  parties  shall  have  mu- 
tually agreed  to  submit  said  Issues  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

SECTION  XXin.  WACES  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS 

A.  Appendix  A  which  Is  attached  hereto 
and  made  a  part  hereof  sets  forth  the  sched- 
ule of  wage  rates  which  shall  apply  to  all 
jobs  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

B.  Incentive  and  piece  rate  workers  shall 
have  guaranteed  an  hourly  earnings  rate 
of  not  less  than  the  rate  i^plicable  to  gen- 
eral labor  as  set  forth  In  Appendix  B  of  this 
Agreement. 

C.  A  worker  will  be  paid  jury  duty  pay 
and/or  witness  pay  for  any  days  of  work 
missed  (not  exceeding  seven)  due  to  the 
performance  of  such  duty.  Jury  duty  pay 
and/or  witness  pay  is  defined  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fees  received  by  such 
worker  for  performing  such  duty  and  his 
regiUar  earnings  up  to  eight  (8)  hours  per 
day  for  each  such  day  of  jury  duty  and /or 
witness  service.  To  receive  pay  under  this 
provision,  the  worker  must  provide  Company 
with  a  copy  of  notice  summoning  him  to 
appear  tar  jury  duty  or  witness  duty  and 
if  so  requested,  documentary  evidence  of 
the  amount  of  jury  fees  and/or  witness  fees 
received  for  performing  such  duty. 

D.  Vacations  with  pay  shall  be  granted 
to  eligible  workers  who  qualify  for  such 
vacations.  Workers  shall  be  eligible  in  the 
calendar  year  following  the  first  anniversary 
of  employment  and  annually  thereafter  for 
a  two-week  vacation,  provided  that,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  vacation  pay  such  worker 
must  have  worked  two  thousand  (2,000) 
hours  in  the  prior  calendar  year.  Vacation 
pay  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
hourly  rate  (or  his  average  hourly  piece 
rate  earnings)  applicable  on  the  last  day 
worked  prior  to  the  vacation. 

E.  Overtime  pay  based  on  time  and  a  half 
shall  be  paid  to  all  women  and  minors  who 
work  more  than  eight   (8)    hours  per  day. 

SECTION    XXIV.    HOURS   OF   WORK 

A.  A  normal  work  day  will  consist  of  no 
more  than  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  Monday 
through  Saturday.  A  normal  work  week  will 
consist  of  forty-eight  (48)  hours. 

B.  The  foregoing  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
guarantee  of  hours  per  day  or  hours  per  week. 

SECTION    XXV.    STRIKES,    BOYCOTTS    AND 

LocKoxrrs 

A.  There  shall  be  no  strikes,  boycotts  of 
union-picked  grapes  or  lockouts. 

B.  If  any  of  said  events  occur,  the  officers 
and  representatives  of  Union  and/or  Com- 
pany, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  end  or  avert  such 
activity. 

SECTION    XXVI.    COUNTERPARTS 

This  Agreement  may  be  executed  in  coun- 
terparts, each  of  which  when  taken  together 
shall  constitute  the  original  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
caused  this  Agreement  to  be  executed  as  of 
the  date  and  year  first  above  written. 

United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee. APL-CIO. 

The  Orape  and  Fruit  Company. 

Statement  of  Lionel  Steinberg,  Fruit 
Grower,  Thermal,  California 

Senator  Harris.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr. 
Lionel  Steinberg,  president  of  David  Preed- 
man  &  Company,  Inc.  Mr.  Steinberg  Is  a 
fruit  grower  from  Thermal,  Calif.  Mr.  Stein- 
berg, thank  you  for  your  patience  in  coming 
here  and  staying  all  this  time.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Lionel  Steinberc.  First,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here,  Senator.  I  have  followed  your  career 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  think  you  are 
performing  an  outstanding  public  service  to 
Americans  of  both  political  parties. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you. 

Lionel  Steinberg.  It  was  good  of  you  to 
come  here  to  California. 

My  name  is  Lionel  Steinberg.  I  was  born 
in  Fresno,  California,  and  graduated  from 
Fresno  State  College  in  1940.  Following  grad- 
uation I  did  a  year  of  graduate  work  at 
American  University  Graduate  School  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  soils  and  agricultural 
economics.  I  spent  one  year  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  Naval  Supply 
Corps  School,  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from 
1942-1946. 

I  have  spent  over  30  years  fanning,  harvest- 
ing and  marketing  California  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. During  this  period  I  have  grown  some 
20  of  California's  100  crops,  and  am  presently 
growing  table  grapes  and  citrus  in  Coachella 
Valley. 

I  sen'ed  as  a  member  and  as  the  Vice 
President  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Agriculttire  from  1959  through  1970,  and 
served  on  the  White  House  Food  for  Peace 
Council  1961-1964.  Since  1963  I  have  served 
as  a  National  Trustee  of  the  American  Free- 
dom from  Hunger  Foundation. 

In  1963,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  first 
7-man  mission  that  was  sent  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Governor  of  California,  to 
Chile,  to  Initiate  an  agricultural  program  in 
that  country. 

I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  1962  and  1963 
California  Farmers  People-to-People  Mis- 
sions to  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land, Bulgaria,  E^ast  Germany,  West  Germany, 
Belgiimi,  France.  Italy,  England  and  Israel. 

In  1965,  I  was  appointed  by  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  to  serve 
on  a  15-man  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights,  1965-1968. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
invitation  to  testify  here  on  the  problem  of 
land  and  resource  monopoly  and  its  effects  on 
the  people  of  California,  and  to  make  some 
suggestions  for  changes. 

I  would  feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  remind  my 
fellow  Americans  that  in  no  period  in  oiir 
history  have  the  American  people  been  better 
fed  for  a  smaller  portion  of  the  family  in- 
come. In  1972  the  average  employed  Ameri- 
can family  buys  a  healthful,  varied  diet  con- 
taining ample  quantities  of  meat,  poultry, 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  for  Ye 
of  the  family  income.  25  years  ago  a  less 
healthful  and  less  varied  diet  took  1/3  of  the 
family  income. 

During  this  same  25-year  period,  >^  of  the 
nation's  farms  have  disappeared — some  30 
million  people  have  abandoned  their  family 
farms  for  an  Insecure  life  in  the  cities,  where 
75%  of  the  people  are  crowded  only  on  2% 
of  the  land.  Our  remaining  2.8  million  farms 
are  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  2,000  farmers 
each  week.  I  have  read  recently  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other 
exports  forecast  that  In  15  years  there  vrtll  be 
only  500,000  farms  remaining  in  the  United 
States.  In  1950  there  were  10  million  farm 
workers,  and  in  1970  4.2  million  farm  workers. 
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Here  in  California  the  decline  of  the  family 
farm  has  been  jtist  as  precipitous.  In  1960 
there  were  108,000  farms  in  the  State,  with 
an  average  of  359  acres  each.  By  1970  there 
were  only  56,000,  averaging  654  acres.  The 
latest  U.S.  Census  reports  that  54%  Ameri- 
can farmers  grow  97%  of  the  production  on 
88%  of  the  292  million  acres  farmed  in  the 
United  States;  and  according  to  the  USDA 
in  1970  a  total  of  46  corporations  controlled 
61%  of  California's  prime  agricultural  land. 

Despite  the  fact  that  agriculture,  in  the 
past  25  years,  led  all  American  Industries  In 
increased  productivity,  American  farmers 
earned  the  smallest  return  on  their  Invested 
dollars,  and  the  lowest  return  for  their  own 
labor.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  many 
members  of  the  Congress  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  people  who  make  up  rural 
America. 

A  million  family  farmers  were  forced  off 
their  farms  during  the  Ezra  Taft  Benson  era, 
from  1952  to  1960.  This  erosion  continued 
during  the  1960's,  and  is  accelerating  under 
President  Nixon. 

In  my  opinion  the  Nixon  farm  program 
has  t>een  an  abysmal  failure.  The  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  has  worsened.  The  cor- 
porate invasion  of  agrlcultiu'e  by  billion  dol- 
lar companies  and  conglomerates  is  gobbling 
up  rural  America  with  its  goal  of  integrating 
agriculture  from  seedling  to  the  supermar- 
ket. The  parity  ratio  is  down  to  the  1933 
levels.  That  is  why  there  was  a  massive  rebel- 
lion in  Congress  when  President  Nixon  rec- 
ommended the  appointment  of  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  to  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Agricultvire  .  .  .  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  whose  views  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
family  farm. 

In  the  rural  communities  of  America  that 
usea  to  be  a  prosperous  way  of  life,  local  mer- 
chants who  once  sold  machinery  and  mate- 
rials to  the  farmers,  and  the  small  business 
man,  are  disappearing,  along  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  rural,  social  and  economic 
structure  of  this  country.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple whose  economic  wellbeing  is  tied  directly 
to  the  dollars  returned  from  farm  activities. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  been  squeezed 
between  rising  costs  and  lowered  prices  and 
are  fast  disappearing  as  a  viable  paii:  of  our 
economic  community. 

As  the  smaller  family  farm  disappears,  so 
do  the  small  businessmen  and  the  small  com- 
munities of  the  countryside.  Replacing  the 
family  farms  are  multipurpose  corporations 
and  conglomerates  whose  tax  shelters  and 
benefits  give  them  advantages  not  available 
to  the  individual  farmer.  These  large  units 
do  not  become  a  part  of  the  rural  commu- 
nities. Their  business  is  conducted  with  per- 
sons far  removed  from  the  local  area.  The 
total  result  is  an  abandonment  of  the  rural 
areas.  Billion  dollar  corporations  and  con- 
glomerates are  the  octopus  squeezing  the 
bona  fide  family  farmer  out  of  existence. 

Here  in  California,  Tenneco  brags  that  they 
have  become  a  $4.3  billion  company  in  assets 
in  just  27  years,  vtrlth  over  $2>/o  billion  in  an- 
nual sales.  Depreciation  from  their  Tennessee 
Gas  Transmission  system  and  oil  and  gas 
holdings,  are  used  to  develop  and  farm  25,000 
acres  of  crop  land,  and  promote  and  sell  to 
business  and  professional  men  another  100,- 
000  acres. 

The  overall  effect  Is  to  make  Tenneco, 
Purex.  United  Brands.  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  Greyhound,  John  Han- 
cock Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ralston  Purina, 
Stokely  Van  Camp.  Coca-Cola,  Dow  Chemi- 
cal and  Southern  Pacific,  the  agricultural 
giants  who  control  super  farms,  endangering 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

The  present  tax  structure  of  the  United 
States  encourages  Industries  to  enter  agri- 
culture, frequently  taking  heavy  farming 
losses,  while  acquiring  tax  credits  with  the 
long  range  plan  to  own  land  speculatively 
as  a  counter-inflationary  capital  investment. 
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Their  machinations  and  disregard  for  over- 
production can  bankrupt  family  farmers 
when  they  over-flood  the  market  place  with 
crops. 

The  perfect  example  of  this  is  in  the  let- 
tuce farming  where  United  Fruit,  Purex  and 
others  have  Inundated  the  country  with  let- 
tuce plantings  which  have  rapidly  driven 
f.o.b.  prices  down  to  packing  charges,  re- 
sulting In  the  elimination  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  individual  lettuce  farmers 
who  cannot  compete  and  obtain  financing 
from  banking  institutions  against  these  new 
farm  Goliaths. 

The  worst  example  in  the  nation  is  here 
in  California.  Again,  I  am  speaking  of  Ten- 
neco. That  company  has  sought  vertical  in- 
tegration from  the  manufacture  of  pesti- 
cides and  farm  machinery  through  produc- 
tion, processing  and  marketing.  When  they 
acquired  Kern  County  Land  Company,  they 
acquired  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  richest  farm  land  In  California.  They 
then  proceeded  to  develop  some  of  this  acre- 
age with  funds  derived  from  natural  gas 
and  oil  depletion  allowances,  and  tax  ad- 
vantages. 

If  Tenneco  had  limited  their  operations 
to  slowly  developing  their  own  farm  lands, 
it  wovild  have  been  bad  enough.  However, 
they  have  Joined  with  HoUis  B.  Roberts,  one 
of  America's  most  prominent  ranchers,  In 
an  unholy  alliance  to  lure  doctors,  lawyers 
and  other  professional  men  Into  gentleman 
ranching. 

Hollis  Roberts  teamed  up  with  the  New 
York  brokerage  firm  Hayden,  Stone  in  form- 
ing Haygrove,  Inc.  That  company  obtained 
options"  on  20  tracts  of  farm  land,  totalling 
over  6,000  acres  In  California,  and  set  up  a 
limited  partnership  operation  called  Jasmin 
Groves,  to  develop  the  property  as  citrus 
and  nut  orchards.  In  December,  1968,  it  of- 
fered 720  partnership  Interests  in  Jasmin 
Groves  for  $10,000  each  in  down  payment, 
plus  an  additional  $15,000  to  be  paid  sub- 
sequently as  required.  1968  was  the  last  year 
that  business  men  and  professional  men 
were  allowed  to  purchase  farms  with  6- 
years  prepaid  interest.  That  plan  called  for 
prepaying  $4,763,000  of  the  Interest,  which 
wovild  allow  each  partner  putting  in  an  in- 
itial $10,000.  to  take  a  tax  deduction  lor 
the  first  year  of  $8,700. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times.  February  22,  1972, 
reported  the  newest  twist  in  conglomerate- 
brokerage  house  maneuvers.  On  that  day, 
Hollis  B.  Roberts,  president  of  Roberts 
Farms  Inc.,  announced  the  ptirchase  of  an 
additional  25,000  acres  of  prime  farm  land 
in  Kern  County  from  Tenneco  West  Inc. 
The  transaction,  worth  about  $42  million, 
brings  the  total  purchased  by  Roberts  from 
Tenneco  within  the  last  few  months  to  70.- 
000  acres,  worth  some  $65  million. 

Now  here  is  an  interesting  twist.  Tenneco's 
newest  subsidiary,  Heggblade  Marguleas  Ten- 
neco, knows  very  well  that  to  develop  70,000 
acres  of  farm  land  into  trees  and  vines  would 
require  In  excess  of  $250  million.  Apparently 
$260  million  Is  a  large  sum  for  even  a  billion 
dollar  corporation.  So  this  Is  where  Hollis 
Roberts  enters  the  picture.  It  appears  it  will 
be  up  to  him  and  assorted  brokerage  houses 
to  find  2,000-3,000  San  Francisco,  Beverly 
Hills  and  other  big  city  Investors  who  will 
each  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of 
providing  tax  dollars  for  the  planting  of  30- 
40  acre  parcels. 

At  the  end  of  6  or  6  years  over  one-half  the 
cost  of  development  will  be  borne  by  the 
Treasury  Department  through  tax  loss  farm- 
ing, and  if  growing  wine  grapes,  walnuts,  cit- 
rus and  nut  crops  is  not  profitable,  the  non- 
farmer  ovmer  can  walk  away  from  It  and  fig- 
ure It  was  a  loss  like  a  bad  stock  purchase.  In 
the  meantime,  when  the  70,000  new  acres  of 
crops  come  into  production.  It  will  provide 
permanent  competition  for  the  full-time 
efficient  family  farmer  who  must  make  his 
entire  living  from  farming.  As  you  gentle- 
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men  know,  trees  and  vines,  wben  well  cared 
for,  live  for  30  or  30  years. 

At  the  same  time,  Tenneco,  tbrougb  Its 
subsidiaries  and  its  tie-in  agreements  with 
HoUis  Roberts,  will  retain  tbe  marketing 
rights  on  this  acreage  which  may  generate 
$100-200  million  per  year  In  sales,  from  which 
they  will  extract  packing  and  selling  profits 
of  about  10%. 

This  contract  is  in  existence.  Senator.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  obtain  a  cc^y,  since  none 
of  us  In  agriculture  in  California  are  privy 
to  some  of  the  finer  points  of  this  agreement 
between  Hollis  Roberts  and  Tenneco.  I  think 
it's  a  matter  of  public  Interest  and  perhaps 
there  may  even  be  antitrust  implications. 

Senator  Harsis.  That's  a  good  suggestion, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  would  be  very  Interested  In 
that,  because  it  obviously  takes  advantage  of 
the  tax  laws,  capital  gains  in  particular,  and 
I'll  try  to  look  into  that  to  see  If  It  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  copy. 

Lionel  Steinberg.  This  is  a  vicious  cycle. 
Over-planting  of  almost  any  crop  produces 
vicious  results.  Those  of  you  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  economics  know  that 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  items  of  flexible 
demand.  A  small  amount  of  overprodtictlon 
In  lettuce,  tomatoes,  peaches,  table  grapes, 
etc.,  can  result  In  disastrously  low  prices  In 
the  market  place. 

That  is  why.  In  the  recent  "money  crunch" 
of  tight  money,  California's  major  banking 
institutions  faced  the  problem  of  how  to 
Justify  supplying  loans  to  small  farmers 
growing  speculative  crops.  Eventually  many 
of  them  made  a  decision  to  continue  to  fi- 
nance the  most  efficient  family  farmers  with 
a  long  record  of  good  operations.  However, 
this  period  of  Nixonomics  brought  the  down- 
fall of  many  new  young  farmers,  and  family 
farmers  without  the  managerial  experience 
required  of  financial  institutions. 

Someone  should  remind  the  American 
people  that  they  spend  only  IT'r  of  their 
take-home  pay  for  food  products  at  the 
supermarket.  Only  40%  of  that  17%  gets 
back  to  the  farmer — about  eji":"?  of  the  con- 
sumer's take -home  pay. 

I  have  Just  completed  four  mouths  senhig 
as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture,  Water  and 
Rural  Development  Committee  preparing 
recommendations  for  the  California  Commis- 
sion on  Platform  and  Policy  that  will  carry 
California's  views  to  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. This  Committee  was  made  up  of  20 
members  who  conducted  meetings  and  hear- 
ings in  Fresno,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
los  Angeles,  and  the  Coachella  VaUey,  solicit- 
ing views  of  farmers  and  rural  Callfomians 
on  agriculture,  water  and  rural  development. 
The  public  was  invited,  regardless  of  party 
afflliatlons.  Expert  testimony  was  heard  from 
many  eminent  Callfornlans. 

The  theme  that  ran  throughout  the  ses- 
sion was  the  fear  of  the  impact  of  conglom- 
erates on  the  family  farm.  The  president  of 
the  world  famous  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers. 
Allen  P.  Mathers,  responded  to  our  Invitation 
In  both  written  and  oral  testimony.  He  said. 
In  psurt,  "It  is  certainly  true  that  the  entry 
of  large  business  firms,  basically  oriented  to 
nonagrlcultural  operations.  Into  farming 
activities  will  occasion  some  changes  in  the 
overall  shape  of  California  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  this,  however.  It  Is  apparent  that 
In  many  areas — particularly  specialty  crops — 
non-corporate  Investors  have  deemed  It  ad- 
vantageous to  place  funds  Into  agricultural 
production.  These  have  generally  been  char- 
acterized as  the  "professional  men,"  such  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  etc.  Substantial  numbers 
of  biistnessmen  are  also  Included  in  this 
group  of  individuals  who  feel  that  Invest- 
ment In  agriculture  can  provide  some  tax 
shelter,  as  well  as  appreciation  of  the  real 
estate  asset." 

Mather  concluded,  "We  would  recommend 
that  legislation  be  adopted  to  require  capital- 
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Izatlon  of  costs  Involved  In  vineyard  plant- 
ings, untU  the  time  that  the  vines  become 
bearing.  This  approach  has  heretofore  been 
^plied  by  Congress  to  citrus  groves  and 
almond  orchards.  It  seems  only  appropriate 
that  the  same  treatment  be  applied  to  vine- 
yards. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  that  mean  that  it 
wouldn't  be  treated  as  expenses  that  could 
be  charged  off  against  ordinary  Income,  so 
that  a  person  couldn't  buy  that  up  as  an  ex- 
pense tax  loss? 

Lionel  Steinberg.  Which  would  lessen  their 
enthusiasm  for  growing  figs,  plums,  peaches, 
apricots,  table  grapes  and  wine  grapes. 

Senator  Harris.  Right. 

Lionel  Steinberg.  Mr.  Les  Thonesen,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau, 
who  Is  a  family  size  farmer  growing  nec- 
tarines, grapes  and  oranges  In  Pariler,  Cali- 
fornia, stated  and  I  quote  him  In  part,  "The 
family  farmer  has  been  ^he  backbone  of  this 
country  and  agriculture.  He  wiU  remain  this 
as  long  as  be  has  the  freedom  to  produce 
and  market  his  commodities,  if  he  Is  given 
the  technical  knowledge  to  progress  with  the 
times.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  take 
away  tax  or  other  advantages  that  large 
corporations  may  enjoy  by  going  into  agri- 
culture. If  this  is  done.  In  my  opinion,  there 
will  always  be  family  size  farms  In  America." 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  political  parties 
at  their  national  conventions  will  address 
themselves  seriously  to  the  unparalleled 
problems  of  American  agriculture,  and  to 
rural  America  itself.  Some  of  the  recommen- 
dations we  have  made  to  the  Democratic 
Party  are  thm  following: 

(1)  We  urge  that  farming  be  returned  to 
farmers  in  the  1970's.  Legislation  Is  needed 
to  preserve  the  efficient  family  farm,  and  turn 
back  the  increased  dominance  of  agriculture 
by  large  corporations. 

(2)  We  urge  that  farm  income  be  raised 
to  a  level  that  will  preserve  the  Integrity  and 
future  efficiency  of  the  full-time  family 
farmer.  Farm  income  should  be  at  full  parity 
level  with  that  of  the  non-farm  business. 
Seldom  has  the  American  farmer  received  a 
commensurate  return  on  his  investment  In 
his  land,  buildings  and  equipment  compso'- 
able  to  that  received  by  other  businesses. 

(3)  Despite  an  abundance  of  food  available 
for  those  able  to  pay  for  It,  one-fifth  of  the 
people  In  the  richest  nation  of  the  world  suf- 
fer from  malnutrition  and  hunger.  The  Pood 
Stamp  program  Inaugurated  to  prevent  hard- 
ship among  law  income  i>eople,  the  aged, 
and  the  needy,  must  be  maintained,  and  ex- 
panded. Every  child  In  America  is  entitled  to 
one  decent  meal  a  day  provided  by  a  scho<d 
lunch  and  school  milk  program.  Adequate 
school  lunch  facilities  should  be  made  avail- 
able In  every  school  in  the  nation. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  food  and  feed  re- 
serve plan  whereby  essential  commodities 
will  be  stockpiled  as  a  safeguard  against  crop 
failures  to  assist  our  nation  and  other  na- 
tions in  times  of  famine  and  disaster,  is  of 
prime  Importance. 

(5)  We  urge  the  support  of  the  National 
Marketing  and  Bargaining  Bill  of  1971  which 
would  extend  protective  legislation  to  the 
agricultiiral  community  long  enjoyed  by  la- 
bor and  Industry  assuring  the  consumer  of  a 
consistent  and  ample  supply  of  farm  pro- 
duce at  fair  prices  and  give  the  farmer  a 
voice  In  the  marketing  of  his  product.  It 
would  attempt  to  restore  balance  to  the  farm 
economy  through  national  bargaining  and 
marketing  legislation,  and  would  for  the  first 
time  give  the  farmer  the  power  to  bargain 
collectively  commodity  for  commodity  in  the 
market  place  under  the  law. 

(6)  We  urge  that  agriculture  be  brought 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We 
support  and  recognize  the  right  of  farm 
workers  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  Join 
unions  of  their  own  choice,  with  the  right  to 
register  their  choice  by  secret  ballot. 
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(7)  Yoimg  farmers  miist  be  encouraged 
to  enter  agriculture  by  long  term,  low  Inter- 
est loans,  particularly  applied  to  areas  where 
Federal  funds  have  established  vast  water 
projects. 

(8)  Support  and  encourage  agricultural 
cooperatives  In  their  endeavor  to  improve 
economic  returns  to  fanner  memtiers. 

(9)  Halt  the  encroachment  In  agriculture 
by  the  giant  conglomerates  that  seek  to  con- 
trol America's  food  supply  from  the  seedling 
to  the  supermarket.  They  have  access  to  vast 
sums  of  development  capital;  they  use  unfair 
tax  writeoffs  and  can  spread  losses  and  profits 
from  one  business  to  another,  and  they  en- 
Joy  the  biggest  Federal  subsidies.  This  en- 
croachment on  agriculture  by  conglomerates, 
aiming  to  control  our  food  and  fiber,  will  be 
halted  by: 

(a)  Enforcement  and  strengthening  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

(b)  Stemming  unfair  trade  practices. 

(c)  Eliminating  tax  loss  loopholes  and 
write-offs,  whereby  farm  losses  are  offset  by 
non-farm  Income. 

(d)  Discouraging  land  speculation. 

(e)  Reducing  natural  resource  deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

(f)  Discouraging  excessive  land  holdings 
and  encouraging  laws  favoring  resident  oper- 
ator run  farms. 

(g)  Providing  equal  pricing  advantages  and 
marketing  conditions  to  producers  of  equal 
quality  commodities. 

(h)  Enacting  laws  altogether  prohibitUitr 
conglomerates  from  engaging  in  agricultural 
production. 

(10)  We  urge  programs  providing  technical 
assistance,  grants  and  low  cost  loans  to 
qualified  young  farmers,  and  qualified  farm 
workers  seeking  to  become  proprietors  of 
small  family  farms.  Particularly,  incentives 
should  be  given  to  those  seeking  to  utilize 
production  processing  and  marketing  co-ops. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  commend  you  and 
your  colleagues  who  are  the  co-sponsors  of 
a  Senate  antitrust  measure — the  Family 
Farm  Act  of  1972 — that  would  require  large 
corporations  to  divest  their  agricultural  op- 
erations. I  noted  with  interest  that  this  Act 
provided  that  persons  and  organizations 
owning  or  controlling  more  than  $3  million 
in  non-farm  enterprises,  or  over  $1  million 
In  stocks  or  shares  of  one  or  more  businesses, 
would  be  prohibited  from  controlling  land 
for  agricultural  production.  General  excep- 
tions are  farmer-owned  cooperatives,  charita- 
ble and  educational  Institutions  and  non- 
profit research  organizations. 

This  legislation,  with  some  amendments, 
would  encovu-age  the  self-sufficiency  of 
family  farmers  and  arrest  out-mlgratlon 
from  rural  areas,  stopping  the  trend  toward 
control  of  rural  America  by  conglomerates. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Steinberg.  I  won't  take  more  of  your  time, 
and  the  time  of  others  who  have  been  wait- 
ing a  long  time  to  testify,  except  to  say 
that  I  am  grateful  for  your  testimony,  and 
say,  too,  that  I  noted  what  you  said  about 
the  platforms  In  the  National  Conventions 
and  of  your  own  efforts  In  that  regard  to  be 
serious,  which  I  certainly  commend. 

Document  submitted  by  Mr.  Steinberg 
follows : 

Members — Agricvlturk,  Water  and  Rxtral 
Development  Committee  —  California 
Democratic  Party  Commission  on  Plat- 
form and  Pouct 

Lionel  Steinberg,  Chairman,  P.O.  Box  501, 
Thermal,  California  92274,  Residence — 797 
Via  Vadera,  Palm  Springs. 

Ruth  Gelman,  Vice  Chairman,  6633  Kane 
Way,  Bakersfield,  California  93309. 

J.  Frank  Bennett,  General  Manager,  Cali- 
fornia Prune  Bargaining  Ass'n.,  465  Capitol 
Mall.  Room  380,  Sacramento,  California 
95814. 
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Joseph  P.  Branco,  Manager,  Western  Dairy- 
men's Association,  Rt.  1,  Box  128,  Dos  Paloe, 
California  93620. 

Berge  Bulbullan,  2736  South  McCall  Ave.. 
Sanger,  California  93657. 

Francis  DuBois,  776  Sycamwe  Lane,  Davis, 
California  96616. 

A,  E.  Engel,  Manager,  Plumas-Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Co-op,  P.O.  Box  1136,  Portola,  Cali- 
fornia 96122. 

Mark  Eudey,  California  Municipal  Statis- 
tics, 244  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia 94108. 

John  H.  Guthrie,  Slough  Ranch  and  Feed 
Lot,  20210  Avenue  176,  PortervlUe,  California 
93257. 

J.  Russell  Kennedy,  Chairman,  Calcot,  P.O. 
Box  269,  Bakersfield,  California  93302. 

Anthony  J.  Tarlock,  Manager,  Walnut  Con- 
trol Board,  2040  Pioneer  Court,  San  Mateo, 
California  94403. 

John  Thurman,  Jr.,  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Rte.  6,  2125  Dunn  Rd.,  Modesto,  Cali- 
fornia 96351. 

Tad  Tomlta,  President,  Naturlpe  Berry 
Growers,  P.O.  Box  6390,  San  Jose,  California 
95160. 

L.  T.  Wallace,  Economist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  319  Gianninl  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  California  94720. 

WiUiam  E.  Warne,  Consultant,  209-8th. 
Sacramento,  California  95818. 

J.  Keegan  Watson,  Watson  Dairy,  201  Sun- 
nyslope  Ave.,  Petaluma,  California  94952. 

John  C.  Williamson,  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer, Senate  Rules,  Room  5100,  State  Cc^itol, 
Sacramento,  California  95814. 

Borghild  Haugen,  Executive  Director,  Cali- 
fornia Farmer-Consumer  Information  Com- 
mittee, 1346  B  Franklin  St.,  Santa  Clara, 
California  95060. 

U.S.  Congressman  Bernie  Sisk.  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20516. 

State  Senator  George  Zenovich,  State  Capi- 
tol, Sacramento,  California  95814. 

agriculture 

In  no  period  In  American  history  have  the 
American  people  been  better  fed  for  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  family  Income.  In  1972  the 
average  employed  American  family  buys  a 
healthfvil,  varied  diet  containing  ample  quan- 
tities of  meat,  poultry,  dairy  products,  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  1/6  of  the  family  Income. 
26  years  ago  a  less  healthful  and  less  varied 
diet  took  1/3  of  the  family  Income. 

Since  World  War  II  one-half  of  the  na- 
tion's farms  have  disappeared — some  30  mil- 
lion people  have  abandoned  their  small  farms 
for  an  Insecure  life  In  the  cities,  where  75% 
of  the  people  are  crowded  onto  only  2%  of 
the  land.  Our  remaining  2.8  million  farms 
are  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  week. 
The  Nixon  farm  program  has  failed.  The 
parity  ratio  Is  down  to  1933  levels. 

The  small  towns  and  communities  of  Amer- 
ica, long  dependent  upon  local  dollar  trade 
generated  by  family  farm  trade,  are  now 
squeezed  by  inadequate  economic  returns  to 
the  family  farm  unit.  Replacing  family  farms 
are  multi-purpose  corporations  and  conglo- 
merates whose  tax  benefits  and  shelters  give 
them  advantages  not  available  to  individual 
farmers.  These  large  imits  do  not  become  a 
part  of  the  rural  towns.  Their  business  Is  con- 
ducted with  persons  far  removed  from  the 
local  area.  The  continued  disappearance  of 
family  farms  will  result  In  the  more  rapid 
disappearance  of  small  businessmen  from 
rural  communities.  These  communities  may 
die.  If  they  do,  our  country  will  suffer  Im- 
measurably. 

The  failure  of  farm  communities  will  be 
felt  by  people  In  our  large  cities.  The  prob- 
lems of  one  area  become  the  problems  of 
another.  As  people  move  from  the  rural  area 
to  our  cities  they  compound  problems  of 
welfare,  housing,  pollution  and  crime  In  the 
metropolitan  areas.  In  the  short  term  we 
may  not  notice  tbe  loss  of  our  family  farm- 
ers— in  the  long  term  we  will  all  notice  both 


the  shortage  of  food  and  fiber,  and  higher 
food  prices,  as  well  as  tbe  problems  of 
crowded  city  living. 

(1)  It  is  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  return  farming  to  farmers  in 
the  1970's.  Legislation  Is  needed  to  preserve 
the  efficient  family  farm,  and  turn  back  the 
Increased  dominance  of  agriculture  by  large 
corporations. 

(2)  We  pledge  ourselves  to  raise  farm 
Income  to  a  level  that  will  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity and  future  efficiency  of  the  full-time 
family  farmer.  Farm  Income  should  be  at 
full  parity  level  with  that  of  the  non-farm 
business.  Seldom  has  the  American  farmer 
received  a  commensurate  return  on  his  In- 
vestment in  his  land,  buildings  and  eqiUp- 
ment  comparable  to  that  received  by  other 
businesses. 

(3)  Despite  an  abundance  of  food  avail- 
able for  those  able  to  pay  for  It,  one-fifth  of 
the  people  In  the  richest  nation  of  the  world 
suffer  from  malnutrition  and  hunger.  "The 
Pood  Stamp  program  Inaugurated  by  our 
Party  to  prevent  hardship  among  low  Income 
people,  the  aged,  and  the  needy,  miist  be 
maintained,  and  expanded.  Every  child  in 
America  Is  entitled  to  one  decent  meal  a 
day,  provided  by  a  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  program.  Adequate  school  lunch  facil- 
ities should  be  made  available  In  every  school 
In  the  nation. 

(4)  We  must  establish  a  food  and  feed  re- 
serve plan  whereby  essential  commodities  will 
be  stockpiled  as  a  safeguard  against  crop  fail- 
ures to  assist  our  nation  and  other  nations  in 
times  of  famine  and  disaster. 

(6)  We  support  the  National  Marketing 
and  Bargaining  Bill  of  1971  which  would  ex- 
tend protective  legislation  to  the  agrlcultiual 
community  long  enjoyed  by  labor  and  Indvts- 
try  assuring  the  consumer  of  a  consistent  and 
ample  supply  of  farm  produce  at  fair  prices 
and  give  the  farmer  a  voice  In  the  marketing 
of  his  product.  It  would  attempt  to  restore 
balances  to  the  farm  economy  through  na- 
tional bargaining  and  marketing  legislation, 
and  would  for  the  first  time  give  the  farmer 
the  power  to  bargain  collectively  commodity 
for  commodity  in  the  market  place  under  the 
law. 

(6)  We  recommend  that  agriculture  be 
brought  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  We  support  and  recognize  the  right  of 
farm  workers  to  bargain  collectively  and  to 
Join  unions  of  their  own  choice,  with  the 
riglit  to  register  their  choice  by  secret  ballot. 

(7)  Young  farmers  must  be  encouraged  to 
enter  agriculture  by  long  term,  low  Interest 
loans,  particularly  applied  to  areas  where 
Federal  funds  have  established  vast  water 
projects. 

(8)  To  maximize  constructive  foreign  trade 
we  must  institute  a  thorough  study  of  import 
and  export  activities  so  as  to  identify  areas  of 
unfair  practices.  It  shall  be  our  purpose  to 
establish  truly  equitable  trade  programs 
within  the  framework  of  recognizing  needs 
and  problems  of  American  farmers  and  the 
standards  which  they  must  meet  in  their  pro- 
duction activity.  Including  high  wage  levels. 

(9)  Create  a  stronger  and  more  responsive 
U.S.D.A.  Identify  clearly  the  costs  of  programs 
assigned  to  the  agency.  Record  for  the  public 
the  costs  of  consumer  programs,  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  general  public  programs  separate 
and  apart  from  farm  programs. 

(10)  Continue  to  support  and  encourage 
agricultural  cooperatives  in  their  endeavor  to 
Improve  economic  returns  to  farmer  mem- 
bers. 

(11)  Establish  a  national  land  use  policy 
that  will  protect  the  prime  agricultural  land 
of  the  nation  and  will  preserve  living  space 
for  future  generations.  Land  taxation  based 
upon  land  use  should  be  an  Integral  part  of 
such  a  prog^m. 

(12)  We  want  farmers  to  have  more  access 
to  commodity  marketing  orders.  These  are 
self-help  programs  in  which  farmers  decide 
the  procedures,  scope  and  methods  which 


they  want  to  use  in  order  to  meet  their  own 
production  and  marketing  problems.  We  want 
the  nation's  farmers  to  be  encouraged  to  co- 
ordinate and  use  effective  marketing  orders 
at  both  the  state  and  national  levels.  All 
farmers  should  be  permitted  the  prerogative 
of  self-determination  in  organization  and 
marketing  problems. 

(13)  The  Democratic  Party  pledges  to  halt 
the  encroachment  In  agriculture  by  the  giant 
conglomerates  that  seek  to  control  America's 
food  supply  from  the  seedling  to  the  super- 
market. They  have  access  to  vast  sums  of 
development  capital;  they  use  unfair  tax 
writeoffs  and  can  spread  losses  and  profits 
from  one  business  to  another,  and  they  en- 
Joy  the  biggest  Federal  subsidies.  This  en- 
croachment on  agriculture  by  conglomerates, 
aiming  to  control  our  food  and  fiber,  will  be 
halted  by: 

(a)  Enforcement  and  strengthening  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

(b)  Stemming  unfair  trade  practices. 

(c)  Eliminating  tax  loss  loopholes  and 
write-offs,  whereby  farm  losses  are  offset  by 
non-farm  Income. 

(d)  Discouraging  land  speculation. 

(e)  Reducing  natural  resource  deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

(f)  Discouraging  excessive  land  holdings 
and  encouraging  laws  favoring  resident  op- 
erator run  farms. 

(g)  Providing    equal    pricing    advantages . 
and   marketing   conditions   to   producers   of 
equal  quality  commodities. 

(h)  Enacting  laws  altogether  prohibiting 
conglomerates  from  engaging  in  agricultural 
production. 

(14)  We  urge  programs  providing  techni- 
cal assistance,  grants  and  low  cost  loans  to 
qualified  young  farmers,  and  qualified  farm 
workers  seeking  to  become  proprietors  of 
small  farms.  Particularly,  incentives  should 
be  given  to  those  seeking  to  uOlize  produc- 
tion processing  and  marketing  co-ops. 

(16)  We  recognize  the  growing  pressure 
upon  United  States'  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  from  importation  from  cotintries 
pa3rlug  extremely  low  wages,  and  urge  Con- 
gress to  provide  reasonable  import  sur- 
charges. 

(16)  We  recognize  that  a  strong,  healthy 
cotton  economy  is  an  essential  step  toward 
prosperity  for  U.S.  agriculttire.  A  program 
for  cotton  should  strive  toward  stability  in 
price  by  building  a  reserve  stock  Isolated 
from  the  normal  market  fluctuations.  Mean- 
ingful price-support  and  export  market  pro- 
grams should  be  employed  to  protect  grower 
Income  and  build  Increasing  markets  for  UJ3. 
cotton. 

(17)  To  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry we  urge: 

(a)  Legislation  to  Improve  farm  bargain- 
ing power. 

(b)  Development  of  realistic  workable  sup- 
ply management. 

(c)  Price  supports  that  will  maintain  a 
fair  level  of  farm  Income. 

(d)  Effective  operation  of  the  marketing 
order  under  which  more  than  50'-  of  all  milk 
Is  marketed  In  the  nation. 

(18)  The  Democratic  Party  Ijelleves  in  the 
principle  of  Most  Favored  Nation  treatment 
in  world  trade,  and  that  this  principle  must 
be  adhered  to  by  all  nations  signatory  to 
GATT  In  order  to  Insure  trading  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  In  order  to  insure  that 
world  trading  returns  to  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis,  and  that  the  Most  Favored  Nation 
principle  is  presen-ed,  this  Party  Intends  to 
pursue  and  resolve  all  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion In  trade.  Including  discrimination 
against  fresh  citrus  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

(19)  Prolonged  transportation  strikes  such 
as  the  recent  dock  tie-up  causes  Irreparable 
damage  to  American  agriculture.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  a  mechanism  be  established  to  elim- 
inate long  term  work  stoppages  without  vio- 
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latlng  existing  rights  of  labor  or  numage- 
ment. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   CONSERVATION   AND   NATDRAI. 
RESOURCES 

Man  has,  for  years,  fouled  the  air,  water 
and  land  of  planet  earth.  The  consequences 
of  such  lrresp>onslble  acts  are  now  confront- 
ing us.  Remedial  measures  to  compensate  for 
past  practices,  as  well  as  avoidance  of  future 
pollution,  are  essential  If  man  Is  to  continue 
his  tenure  on  earth.  As  the  greatest  contribu- 
tors to  pollution.  It  Is  our  obligation  In  this 
nation  to  take  first  steps  towards  remedial 
action.  However,  people  of  all  nations  must 
be  concerned  with  the  need  to  Improve  and 
protect  the  environment.  To  this  end,  an  In- 
ternational approach  holds  promise.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  nations  which  contribute  most  to 
pollution  Is  a  beginning  which  is  long  over- 
due. The  United  States  should  assume  lead- 
ership and  call  such  an  International  meet- 
ing. This  meeting  should  Include  the  18  most 
industrialized  nations  which  account  for  82rj, 
of  the  world's  pollution,  to  Join  forces  here 
in  the  U.S.  to  discuss  emergency  measures. 

( 1 )  We  pledge  restoration  of  a  livable  en- 
vironment; conservation  and  prudent  use  of 
natural  resources;  clean  water  and  clean  air; 
waste  disposal  emphasizing  recycling  without 
offense  to  the  people,  to  the  landscape,  or  the 
rivers,  the  lakes  and  the  seas. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  these  objectives,  we 
pledge  appraisal  of  the  long-term  environ- 
mental impacts,  and  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives in  order  to  avoid  unwarranted  social 
costs  and  environmental  degradation  by  proj- 
ects that  are  \indertaken. 

(3)  Specifically,  with  regard  to  pollution, 
we  pledge  limiting  agricultural  burning  In 
strict  accordance  with  acceptable  air  quality 
standards;  elimination,  except  under  gov- 
ernmental control  based  on  safety  and  eco- 
logical security,  of  persistent  pesticides,  and 
of  dangerous  poisons  and  wastes;  prevention 
of  unacceptable  water  pollution;  and  encour- 
agement of  regional  solutions  to  agricultural 
and  metropolitan  drainage  problems. 

(4)  We  pledge  increased  research  In  prob- 
lems of  water  degradation  brought  about  by 
re-uses,  by  irrigation  return  flows,  by  indus- 
trial discharges,  and  by  percolation  of  efflu- 
ents. 

(5)  We  pledge  to  apply  the  new  programs 
based  on  advanced  water  sciences,  such  as 
desalination  and  weather  modification,  to 
specific  problems  and  to  bring  them  out  of 
the  stage  of  repetitive  experimentation. 

(6)  We  pledge  periodic  review  of  frame- 
work water  and  related  land  use  studies  in 
the  light  of  new  projections  and  the  needs 
of  urban  areas,  in  which  most  of  the  people 
contend  with  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  their  lives  and  their  economic 
pursuits. 

(7)  We  pledge  to  sponsor  effective  plan- 
ning for  air,  water  and  land  uses  within 
metropolitan  areas  in  which  local  govern- 
ments will  cooperate  with  state  and  federal 
resource  and  construction  agencies  to  give 
effect  to  sound  programs  of  environmental 
enhancement. 

(8)  We  pledge  protection  of  prime  agricul- 
tural lands  from  monopolization  and  from 
urban  sprawl,  the  preservation  of  greenbelts 
and  open  space,  Judicious  dedication  of  wil- 
dernesses and  wild  rivers,  and  the  reservation 
of  parks,  seashores  and  recreation  areas  while 
there  Is  time  to  do  so. 

(9)  In  order  to  achieve  these  purposes,  we 
will  restate  in  conformity  with  the  social 
objectives  stated  above  the  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  of  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  and  other  federal  agencies 
so  that  they  will  be  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  the  remaining  decades  of  the  20th 
Century. 

(10)  Recognizing  the  changes  and  tran- 
sitions that  have  occurred  In  American  agri- 
culture during  this  century:  we  urge  an 
upward  revision  of  the  160  acre  limitation  of 
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the  Reclamation  Law  of  1902,  that  will 
strongly  enforce  and  preserve  the  Intent  of 
the  law  of  project  the  family  farm,  but  »t  the 
same  time  will  recognize  the  changes  in  agri- 
culture. Coupled  with  a  change  In  the  limi- 
tations should  be  programs  to  encourage  land 
ownership  by  farm  workers  and  qualified 
young  fEU-mers  through  long  term  loans  and 
other  incentives. 

RTTRAL   DEVELOPBIENT 

Over  the  last  25  years  the  rate  at  which 
the  value  of  goods  and  services  o»ir  country 
produces  has  increased  twelve  times  faster 
than  our  population's  growth — yet  rural 
America  continues  to  suffer  from  lack  of  jobs 
and  access  to  social  and  cultural  services  of 
all  kinds. 

During  the  same  period,  3  million  farms 
have  disappeared  In  the  technological  revolu- 
tion that  is  still  sweeping  agriculture.  More 
than  30  million  people  have  abandoned  the 
small  farms  and  towns  for  the  cities,  so  that 
Ib'^'o  of  our  people  are  crowded  onto  2%  of 
the  land.  This  has  resulted  in  a  national 
crisis  of  the  environment.  We  must  halt  the 
trend  toward  megalopolis. 

All  states  have  communities  and  regions 
losing  vital  capable  people  to  the  cities  and 
suburbs  of  the  nation.  Unless  this  national 
trend  toward  concentration  Is  stopped,  ur- 
ban areas  as  well  as  rural  areas  will  keep  on 
"losing  out."  Everyone  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  this  situation. 

It  is  of  tremendous  interest  and  concern, 
both  m  the  short  run  and  long  run,  that 
recognition  of  the  problem  result  In  direct 
activities  that  will  maintain  economically 
sound  and  socially  desirable  rural  community 
areas  across  this  nation. 

Moreover,  the  farm  area  will  be  reduced  to 
food  producing  regions  devoid  of  the  small 
towns  that  once  were  home  to  so  many  peo- 
ple. The  people  who  once  populated  the  rtual 
areas  are  now  crowded  into  the  urban  city 
life  with  all  its  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

Responsible  decisions  by  people  who  know 
what  they  want  for  their  communities  and 
America  are  keys  to  opportunity  to  change 
our  patterns.  But  we  have  to  act  now. 

We  must  identify  the  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, community  and  region,  by  community 
and  region. 

We  must  decide  where  America's  dollars 
and  resources  for  rural  development  can  be 
Invested  for  the  most  new  Jobs  and  for  the 
greatest  number  and  highest  quality  of  serv- 
ices. 

We  must  obtain  the  funds  for  making 
loans  to  the  communities  which  do  the  best 
Job  of  planning  for  responsibly  managed 
Jobs  and  service  projects. 

We  must  emphasize  the  creation  of  local 
and  original  plans  and  encourage  com- 
munity-wide participation  and  enforcement. 

We  strongly  support  the  Democratic 
Party's  U.S.  Senate  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  finance  major 
development  and  programs  for  America's 
smaller  conununitiesjand  rural  areas  in  the 
interest  of  better  balanced  national  gfrowth. 

Specifically  we  urge : 

(1)  Programs  which  create  job  opportu- 
nities which  in  turn  have  the  greatest  possi- 
ble "spin-off"  Job  creation  potential. 

(2)  Programs  which  encourage  profitable 
private  Investments  to  create  local  jobs. 

(3)  Programs  to  provide  loans  for  respon- 
sibly planned  water  and  sewer  projects,  waste 
management  projects,  housing  projects  and 
education  centers. 

(4)  Programs  to  provide  loan  funds  for 
quality  health  and  medical  services  for  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  Income  levels. 

(5)  Programs  of  effective  Job  placement, 
counselling  and  on-Job  training. 

(6)  Programs  which  provide  ready  access 
to  our  diverse  cultural  heritage  and  expres- 
slou. 
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(7)  ProgTMns  specifically  adapted  to  help- 
ing farm  workers,  permanent  or  migrant, 
share  more  equitably  In  the  nation's  wealth 
and  social  opportunities.  Farm  workers  need 
help  to  voice  their  needs  and  obtain  employ- 
ment and  social  services. 

(8)  Effective  waste  management  laws  will 
eliminate  pollution  of  air  and  water  re- 
sources. 

(9)  A  comprehensive  land  xise  plan  is 
needed  to  enhance  and  maintain  the  agri- 
culttiral  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  guarantee 
the  city  dweller  open  space  and  a  pleasing 
environment  now  and  for  future  generations. 

(10)  Rising  technological  advances  In  both 
Industry  and  agriculture  have  resulted  In  un- 
employment of  persons  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Therefore,  It  Is  In  the  public  projects, 
regionally  located.  Including  job  training  and 
education,  with  projects  In  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic education,  communication  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Statement  of  Walter  Ooldschmidt,  Profes- 
sor or  Anthropolocy,  Univeksitt  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  causation  in  history, 
for  each  society  is  unique  and  the  forces  are 
complex,  but  there  are  few  who  doubt  that 
the  nature  of  rural  land  tenure  Is  Intimately 
related  to  the  character  of  the  social  order. 
Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  when  inten- 
sive agriculture  became  the  means  by  which 
man  supplied  his  basic  wants,  the  control  of 
land  has  been  a  basic  element  in  forming  the 
character  of  society.  By  and  large,  where 
democratic  conditions  prevail,  the  man  who 
tilled  the  soil  was  a  free  holder  and  in  con- 
trol of  his  enterprise.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  farming  lands  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled in  the  urban  centers,  and  the  men 
engaged  in  production  are  merely  peasants, 
serfs,  or  hired  laborers,  democratic  institu- 
tions do  not  prevail.  Those  who  framed  our 
constitution  and  set  the  course  of  American 
history  believed  that  this  relationship  was 
paramount.  It  lay  behind  Jeffersonian  de- 
mocracy; it  lay  behind  the  homestead  act, 
and  it  lay  behind  the  extension  of  the  home- 
stead principles  in  the  development  of  irri- 
gation under  the  Reclamation  Act  as  formu- 
lated at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  scien- 
tific era,  so  little  empirical  research  has  been 
done  on  this  vital  relationship.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  none  other  than  that  which  I  exe- 
cuted in  1944,  and  which  was  published  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1946.'  This  research  touches 
on  these  basic  Issues,  but  it  was  more  modest 
In  its  scope.  Essentially,  it  focused  on  the 
scale  of  farm  operations  rather  than  on  ex- 
ternal land  control  and  absentee  ownership 
(though  these  are  not  tuirelated),  and  it 
focused  only  on  the  rural  community  itself, 
not  on  the  broader  social  context.  Yet  this 
more  explicit  framework,  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  research.  Is  manifestly  re- 
lated to  the  broader  consideration. 

The  study  we  made  in  1944  on  the  towns 
of  Arvin  and  Dinuba  was  one  of  "controlled 
comparison."  We  selected  two  towns  which, 
as  nearly  as  was  possible,  were  alike  in  basic 
economic  factors  except  that  they  differed  ia 
farm  size.  In  scientific  terms  we  treated  farm 
size  as  the  "Independent  variable,"  and  ex- 
amined the  character  of  the  social  life  and 
organization  of  the  two  communities  as  the 
dependent  variable.  It  was  thus  designed  to 
discover  whether  the  size  of  the  unit  was  a 
matter  of  importance  in  the  determination 
of  the  character  of  the  society.  Our  purpose 
in  making  this  study  was  to  provide  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  as  to  what  effects  might 
the  application  of  the  acreage  limitation  law, 
under  which  the  Reclamation  Program  Is  ex- 
pected to  operate,  have  on  the  rural  life  In 
California.  The  study  was  executed  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  that  was  the  target 
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area  for  the  Central  Valley  Project,  for  which 
the  study  was  made. 

We  found  that  In  fact  the  two  towns  varlMl 
remarkably — variances  that  were  oozulstcat, 
statistically  significant,  and  all  In  support 
of  the  principle  that  Independent  family 
rarms  created  a  healthier  rural  community. 
Though  the  total  dollar  volume  of  agricul- 
tural production  was  the  same,  the  commu- 
nities differed  in  the  following  lmp<»rtant 
ways : 

'fhe  small  farms  conmiunity  had  twice  as 
many  business  establishments  as  the  large- 
farm  town  and  did  61  %  more  retail  business, 
with  particvdar  differential  in  the  purchase 
of  household  goods  and  buUdlng  equipment. 

The  small  farms  supported  about  20% 
more  people  and  at  a  measurably  higher  level 
of  living. 

The  majority  of  the  small  farm  community 
population  were  independent  entrepreneurs, 
as  against  less  than  20%  in  the  larger  farm 
community,  where  nearly  two-thirds  were 
agricultural  wage  laborers.  And  I  might  say 
agricultural  wage  laborers  before  Mr.  Chavez. 
The  Union  has  brought  some  dignity  to  that 
work.  I  was  doing  this  right  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  depression  and  you  know  the  condi- 
tions at  that  time. 

The  small  farm  community  in  all  Instances 
had  better  community  faciUties:  more 
schools,  more  parks,  more  civic  organizations 
and  more  chtirches. 

The  small  farm  community  had  more  insti- 
tutions for  democratic  decision  making  and 
a  much  broader  participation  in  such  activ- 
ities by  Its  citizenry. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  whether  In  fact  the 
size  of  farm  differential  was  the  essential 
determinant  of  these  differences — and  need- 
less to  say,  this  question  was  raised.  Research 
under  natural  conditions  cannot  produce 
those  perfect  controls  that  a  laboratory  will 
provide,  and  we  examined  with  great  care  the 
alternate  hypotheses  that  were  put  forward 
by  the  critics  of  this  study.  The  alternate 
explanation  most  frequently  argued  was  that 
Arvin  was  much  younger  than  Dinuba.  When 
we  plotted  the  growth  of  the  towns,  we  found 
that  Arvin  was  between  20  and  25  years 
younger,  but  that  the  facilities  that  differen- 
tiated the  two  communities  were,  in  all  In- 
stances, much  older  than  this  differential 
in  age.  We  also  made  some  comparisons  with 
neighboring  towns  of  Arvln's  age  where  the 
farms  were  smaller  and  these,  too,  showed  a 
richer  local  social  life  than  the  larger-farm 
community.  We  examined  also  differentials 
In  the  cost  of  production,  such  as  water 
charges,  and  found  that  these  were  so  nearly 
alike  that  they  could  not  have  had  a  differ- 
entiating effect  on  the  local  economy  and 
community  life. 

It  was  part  of  the  original  research  design 
to  engage  in  a  second  phase  of  the  study,  in 
which  we  would  investigate  all  the  rural  com- 
munities in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  I  had 
supplied  to  me  by  economists  of  the  X5S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  which  I  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time,  data  on  the  farm  size 
of  each  of  these  towns.  It  was  our  intent  to 
examine  certain  readily  obtainable  data  re- 
lating to  the  kinds  of  differentials  we  found : 
physical  facilities  and  amenities,  churches 
and  social  organizations,  existence  of  schools, 
banks  and  newspapers,  and  the  like.  We  could 
then  treat  these  either  individually  or  com- 
bine them  into  a  kind  of  "index  of  commu- 
nity quality"  and  then  establish  a  regres- 
sion curve  between  that  index  and  the  size 
of  farms.  Had  we  been  able  to  do  this,  and 
had  it  supported  the  comparison  between 
Arvin  and  Dinuba  as  I  am  confident  it  wovUd 
have  done,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
question  of  the  cause  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Arvin  and  Dinuba. 

But  a  powerful  pressure  against  the  study 
developed,  spearheaded  by  the  Associated 
Farmers  and  picked  up  by  the  national  press. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  BAE,  so 
that  Its  dlrect<»  ordered  me  to  discontinue 
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ttte  Investigation  after  I  had  completed  the 
wmrk  (HI  Arvin  and  Dinuba.  The  issue  took  on 
such  magnitude  that,  20  years  later,  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  detailed  hlst<»lcal  review.' 
I  find  much  lacking  in  this  analysis,  for  the 
author  failed  to  comprehend  some  of  the 
basic  Issues  and  he  left  out  some  Important 
events — such  as  the  prohibition  against  the 
second  phase  of  the  study — but  it  neverthe- 
less stands  as  testimony  to  the  concerted  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  study— 
and  by  extension,  freed(»n  of  discussion  and 
Inquiry.  There  were  some  »  who  believed  that 
It  was  objections  to  this  study  that  brought 
about  the  Congressional  wrath  that  led  to 
the  curtailment  of  the  BAE  in  general  and 
that  has  led  to  its  virtual  abandonment  of 
sociological  research.  There  is,  however,  no 
direct  evidence  of  this  in  the  Congressional 
Record* 

In  the  InTltation  extended  to  me  to  testify 
here.  It  was  suggested  that  I  examine  our  re- 
search with  the  perspective  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  In  the  process  I  have  reread  my 
works  on  the  subject  and  some  of  the  con- 
troversy they  engendered.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  canons  of  scientific  inquiry  were  scrupu- 
lously followed,  that  the  data  are  clear  and 
unequivocal,  and  that  the  analysis  is  basical- 
ly sound.  It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that 
the  analysis  rests  firmly  on  well-established 
and  basic  sociological  theory,  and  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  these  theoretical  matters. 
This  Involves  some  consideration  of  an  earlier 
research  on  the  town  of  Wasco,  which  was  my 
doctoral  dissertation  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished (with  two  chapters  on  Arvin  and 
Dinuba)  under  the  title  As  You  Sow* 

The  thesis  of  As  You  Sow  Is  that  indus- 
trialized farming  creates  an  urban  pattern 
of  social  organization.  Theories  of  urbaniza- 
tion stem  from  the  great  sociological  tradi- 
tion established  by  Ferdinand  Tonnles,  Max 
Weber,  Emlle  Durkhelm  and  Louis  Wirth. 
The  essence  of  this  theoretical  framework  is 
that  urban  social  orders  are  of  a  different 
kind  from  rural  ones,  characterized  by  social 
heterogeneity,  social  class,  depersonalized  so- 
cial relationships  which  are  dominated  by 
pecuniary  considerations  rather  than  senti- 
mental ties,  and  increased  differentials  of 
power  leading  to  a  source  of  alienation  and 
apathy  in  the  mass  population.  These  theories 
were  formed  on  the  differentials  between  city 
dwellers  and  peasantries  of  Europe,  but  were 
recognized  by  American  rural  sociologists  as 
applying  to  the  cities  and  farm  communities 
In  this  country  as  well. 

And,  of  course,  the  study  of  Arvln  and 
Dinuba  showed  that  there  were  differentials 
within  this,  because  if  you  have  more  of  those 
qualities  of  industrialization  you  have  more 
of  the  urbanized  kind  of  social  relationships. 
I  was  interested  in  the  testimony  this  morn- 
ing in  hearing  someone  point  out,  seeing  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  PO&E,  that  PO&E 
had  somebody  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  every  little  town.  Well,  this  Is  something  I 
discovered  when  I  went  to  Wasco,  but  I  saw 
it  from  the  other  side.  That  is  to  say,  in 
Wasco  the  town  quite  clearly  was  being  dom- 
inated, not  by  local  leaders  but  by  outsiders 
who  came  and  went  at  the  pleasure — not 
merely  of  PO&E,  though  PO&E  was  one,  but 
Bank  of  America,  McCormlck-Deerlng,  the 
oil  companies — I  can't  remember — Union  Oil 
was  one  of  them  and  there  were  couple  of  oil 
companies  who  had  their  outlets  there.  And 
their  managers,  quite  clearly — I  mean,  I 
didn't  get  records  of  this — but  quite  clearly 
they  defined  It  as  part  of  their  task,  or  the 
Job — to  put  It  crudely — of  running  the  town, 
of  being  sure  that  tiiey  were  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  all  the  organizations  and 
setting  the  opinion  and  the  tone  and  atti- 
tudes. And  it  was  very  important  to  me  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  business,  for  instance, 
not  to  get  in  the  bad  graces  of  such  people. 
And  I  know  that  questions  went  back  to  San 
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Francisco  from  the  managers  In  some  of  those 
places  as  to  the  crwlentials  and  bona  fides 
of  this  stranger  in  their  midst.  This  is,  of 
coiirae,  doing  something  to  otir  rural  com- 
miuiities  in  a  very  real  and  Important  way. 

I  do  want  to  make  another  pont  now — I'm 
trying  to  pick  up  the  text  on  a  matter  of  labor 
and  unionization.  It  has  app>eared  in  various 
places  of  the  testimcmy,  especially  that  from 
the  agricultural  Farm  Workers  Union,  that 
unionization  is  a  necessary  element  and  that 
the  relationship  between  the  unions  and  the 
small  farmers  is  an  Integral  relationship. 
And  I  believe  this  very  firmly.  I  think,  per- 
haps the  current  subsidy  and  the  cvurent 
deleterious  effect  of  government  policies  in 
the  '70's  and  In  the  '60's  has  been  the  tax 
benefits  and  tax  breaks  in  this  whcde  matter 
of  capital  gains  and  so  on,  of  which  others 
know  much  more  than  I.  But  at  an  earlier 
time,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  Impc^- 
tant  issue  lay  In  the  retention  of  underpaid, 
and  I  think  that's  the  only  proper  way  to  put 
it,  agricultural  labor,  extremely  low-wage 
labor,  which  gives  a  subsidy  to  the  large 
grower.  The  small  grower,  depending  upon 
how  large  his  operation  is,  obviously,  gets  a 
large  percent  of  his  Income  as  a  result  of 
the  work  he  does  with  his  hands.  And  if  the 
work  he  does  with  his  hands  is  being  paid 
at  fifteen  and  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour,  as  it  was  at  the  time  I  was  working 
in  the  California  agricultural  concerns,  that 
meant  it  was  a  very  low  income  to  him,  in- 
deed, for  the  time  he  spent  there.  So,  of 
course,  he  has  been  disadvantaged  as  opposed 
to  those  who  were  farming,  as  the  sayUig 
went  in  those  days,  from  the  barns. 

The  matter  of  unionization  requires  some 
special  attention.  The  larger  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia have  fought  unionization  in  the  past 
and  have  profited  by  the  low  level  of  wages. 
This  has,  in  turn,  been  very  hard  on  the  small 
farmer,  for  a  large  proportion  of  his  Income 
derives  from  his  own  and  his  family's  labor. 
It  is  an  ironic  fact  that  the  early  introduction 
of  unionized  labor  would  have  helped  to  pro- 
tect the  small  farm  system,  but  that  union- 
ization has  begun  to  take  hold  only  after 
the  invasion  of  the  agricultural  scene  by 
the  giant  corporations.  The  irony  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  small  farmers  have, 
because  of  deeply  felt  ties  to  the  concept  of 
independence,  generally  been  antipathetic  to 
the  unions.  Thvts  whUe  the  establishment  of 
strong  labor  unions  In  rural  areas  will  come 
about  largely  as  a  result  of  large  scale  cor- 
porate operations,  they  are  not  themselves 
a  threat  to  the  continuation  of  the  family 
indeed  of  super-Arvlns. 

The  American  society  was  built  on  the 
assumption  that  the  population  would  con- 
sist largely  of  independent  entrepreneurs — 
shop  keepers,  artisans,  self-employed  profes- 
sionals and,  above  all,  independent  farmers. 
Industrialization  has  effectively  eroded  this 
concept  for  urban  populations.  The  Inde- 
pendent family  farmer  has  been  an  impco'tant 
leaven,  preserving  that  quintessential  Inde- 
pendence of  spirit  that  has  characterized 
American  culture.  The  study  of  Arvin  and 
Dinuba  has  shown  what  effect  corporate  and 
large  scale  control  can  have  on  rural  com- 
munity life;  the  vision  of  the  future  under 
Increased  corporate  control  of  the  land  is 
the  vision  of  Arvlns  rather  than  Dlnubas — 
indeed  of  sup'^r-Arvins. 

Is  this  an  Inevitable  development;  is  it 
possible  that  there  is  no  stemming  the  tide 
of  an  evolution  toward  corporate  control  of 
agriculture?  There  is  no  real  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case.  Oovernmental  policies  with 
respect  to  tax  laws,  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural aid,  and  with  respect  to  farm  labor 
have  been  potent  forces  affecting  the  growth 
of  large  scale  and  corporate  farming.  This 
growth  cannot  therefore  not  be  said  to  be 
natural,  but  is  the  result  of  force-feeding — 
of  the  injection  of  ilscal  hormones,  if  you  wUl. 

One  aspect  of  this  force -feeding  for  the 
growth  of  corporate  fej'mlng  has  been  the 
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failure  to  apply  time  honored  and  established 
agrarian  policies  to  current  reclamation 
programs,  such  as  the  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect. I  am  convinced  that  if  such  p<^icle8  are 
applied  to  the  area,  there  will  be  richer  and 
better  rural  communities  in  the  target  area 
of  the  C  V  P,  and  furthermore,  that  this  will 
be  an  Important  element  in  the  preservation 
of  the  traditions  of  American  life. 

Seiuttor  Hakris.  Thank  you  for  a  very  help- 
ful and  fascinating  statement.  I  agree  with 
you  this  hasn't  been  a  natural  kind  of  thing. 
It's  been  unnatural,  brought  about  by  gov- 
ernment action.  I  have  a  few  questions  that 
obvioiisly  are  on  my  mind  and  yours,  but 
first,  a  more  procedural  question,  that  is, 
would  it  be  possible  today  to  find  the  kind 
of  laboratory  you  did  in  Arvln  and  Dlnuba 
to  up-date  that  study  and  to  do  the  further 
research  that  you  had  Intended  originally 
to  do? 

Walter  Ooldschmidt.  I  think  it  would.  I 
think  that  California  probably  still  provides 
that  laboratory.  I  don't — my  work  has  taken 
me  in  other  directions,  so  I've  come  back  and 
I'm  having  a  kind  of  vls-a-vls  of  the  whole 
situation.  But,  I  still  have  the  flies  and  I'm 
still  deeply  and  emotionally  involved  in  these 
Issues  and  problems.  So  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what's  going  on.  Arvln  has  changed  its 
character.  I've  been  trying  to  find  out  how 
much  land  was  developed  in  Arvln — I  don't 
mean  to  say  it  has  really  changed  its  char- 
acter, I  mean  the  Arvin  area  got  a  lot  of  ir- 
rigation water  and  so  the  agriculture  has 
expanded.  And  whereas  Arvin  and  Dlnuba 
had  exactly  the  same  economic  base  in  '44 
when  I  was  there.  I'm  sure  Arvin's  base  now 
has  doubled,  or  trebled,  or  quadnipled.  And 
I'm  also  qiilte  siire  that  if  that  had  been 
done  with  160-acre  homestead-like  farms, 
that  you  would  have  not  had  one  Arvln  al- 
most as  good  as  Dlnuba  but  you  would  have 
had  two  or  three  or  four  Dinubas.  That  I'm 
quite  convinced  of.  The  nature  of  the  study, 
the  nature  of  the  way  things  went  wouldn't 
have  been  exactly  like  Dlnuba,  because  archi- 
tectural styles  and  city  planning  styles  dif- 
fer, but  they  would  have  been  communities. 

This  is  one  thing  that  Senator  Nelson 
asked  me,  too,  and  I  think  there  is  an  inter- 
est. I  think  it  would  be  very  important  if 
this  is  to  be  done.  For  instance,  I  doubt  that 
it  could  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  Is 
presently  set  up.  I  think  It  ought  to  have, 
quite  frankly,  support  from  the  Senate, 
either  directly  or  indirectly:  that  it  be  done 
under  the  aegis  of  a  committee.  No  one  really 
knew  how  my  study  was  done  because  of  the 
Secretary's  insistence  that  there  be  no  men- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here. 
It  looked  as  if  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  had  commissioned  the  study, 
which  it  had  done  no  such  a  thing.  But  I 
think  it  could  be  done,  and  I  think  it  could 
not  only  be  done  in  California,  but  now  that 
California — the  cvilture  of  the  future — seems 
to  be  spreading  all  over  the  United  States, 
it  probably  should  be  done  In  parts  of  the 
South  that  have  become  corporate  controlled 
and  probably  in  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, and  maybe  even  the  Middle  West.  The 
study  would  have  to  be  done  a  little  differ- 
ently. 

I  spent  two  months  in  the  field.  I  guess  my 
budget  was  in  the  order  of  a  one-man  year, 
which  is  to  say  $5,000  at  the  time  and  which 
is  to  say  $20,000  now,  perhaps.  Of  course,  I 
was  in  a  big  agency  and  the  agriculture  data, 
I  didn't  know  how  they  got  it,  but  they  pro- 
vided me  with  the  size  of  farm  data,  and  they 
provided  me  with  the  total  value  of  crop 
production.  As  an  anthropologist,  I  couldn't 
do  that.  You'd  have  to  do  it  that  way  again. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  proper  team  of 
experts. 

I  think  not  only  it  can  be  done.  Senator,  I 
think  very  much  that  It  should  be  done.  I 
think  this  study  was  a  powerful  force  In  the 
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1940's;  It  was  a  fantastic  force.  I  gather  it  has 
regained  some  of  its  momentum  as  a  result 
of  your  and  other  Senators'  Interest-  In  It. 
I  think  it  would  be  awfully  easy  to  say,  but 
that's  In  another  country  and  besides  the 
wench  is  dead  kind  of  thing  about  it,  because 
if  they  would  say  well  it's  25  years,  and  any- 
way, you  know.  The  way  the  press  puts  it 
.  .  .  it's  really  very,  very  funny.  I  usually 
dine  out  on  stories  of  this.  (Laughter)  But, 
they'll  put  It  down  for  that  reason. 

We  validate  things  in  scientific  studies, 
even  when  we  know  the  answer,  what  the 
true  answer  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very, 
very  important  to  set  it  for  us,  and  to  do  it 
with  the  canons  of  scientific  properties,  as  it 
was  done  originally.  I  was  extremely  cau- 
tious. I  didn't  even  take  the  worst,  the  ex- 
treme community,  on  the  farming  com- 
ments ...  I  guess  my  Identifications  are  that 
I'm  a  scholar,  and  my  identity  as  a  scholar  is 
paramount.  And  that's  the  kind  of  person 
you  want  for  this  Job.  I  became  a  propagan- 
dist because  my  study  was  propaganda,  that 
is  to  say.  it  came  out  to  be  a  statement  of  this 
is  what  haiq>ens,  boys,  and  this  is  what  you 
are  going  to  have  to  put  up  with  ...  on  an 
issue  that  was  in  the  public  press  at  the  time. 
It's  not  my  nature  to  be  a  propagandist, 
and  the  study  was  not  made  in  a  propagan- 
dist fashion  at  all  but,  as  I  say,  I  was  pre- 
vented by  the  propagandists  from  taking  the 
second  phase. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  being  here  and  I  hope  the  new 
interest  being  given  to  that  study  will  get 
us  back  to  the  fundamental  questions 
involved. 

The  other  question  Is,  could  you  reverse 
it  if  people  had  access  to  land  and  a  decent 
life,  and  the  working  of  it?  Wouldn't  the  so- 
cial and  political  and  other  organizations  and 
institutions  which  will  allow  for  human  self- 
determination  and  freedcMn  arise?  I  think  we 
could  look  at  examples  such  as  Israel  and  oth- 
ers, and  conclude  probebly  that  they  were — 
at  least  that's  the  basic  question  you  raised. 
Isn't  it? 

Walter  GoLDScHMn>T.  Your  question,  Sen- 
ator, is,  "Have  we  passed  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn to  the  demoralization  of  our  culture  and 
our  heritage?"  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  be 
the  doctor  to  say  the  body  is  dead.  I  don't 
think  we  ever  pass  the  point  of  no  return. 
Of  course,  it  can  be  revived,  it  has  to  be  re- 
vived. I  look  around  me  and  I  see  the  kind  of 
young  people  that  you  have  on  your  staff, 
that  Senator  Nelson  has  on  his  staff,  and 
Nader's  Raiders  and  the  lot,  and  I'm  not 
worried  too  much  about  the  basic  Ameri- 
can spirit.  I  am  worried  about  economic 
controls. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Tliank  you  very 
much. 
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Statements  of  Jean  Flores,  Delano,  Calif., 
AND  David  McMillon,  Arvin,  Calif. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  call  now  on 
Mrs.  Jean  Flores  and  Mr.  David  McMillon  of 
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Kings  County,  California,  who  have  been  here 
very  patiently  with  many  others.  Thank  you 
for  coming  and  we'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
right  now. 

Jean  Flores.  I  should  like  to  make  a  cor- 
rection. Mr.  McMillon  is  from  Kern  County, 
Arvln,  California. 

Senator  Harris.  Oh,  you're  from  Kern 
County,  Mr.  McMillon,  and  you,  Mrs.  Flores. 
are  from  Kings  County? 

Jean  Flores.  Right. 

Senator  Harris.  OJC.  Thank  you  ver:  much. 

Jean  Flores.  My  name  is  Jean  flores.  I 
am  a  daughter  of  a  farmworker.  I  have  mi- 
grated with  my  parents  through  out  the  San 
Joaq\iln  Valley  in  my  childhood  yuars.  In 
the  past  five  years  I  have  worked  in  the  mi- 
grant traveled  counties  of  Kern,  \entura. 
Fresno,  Kings,  Kladera,  Merced,  Stanislaus, 
San  Joaquin  and  Tulare.  Through  this  ex- 
perience I  have  become  aware  of  the  major 
problems  in  these  basically  agriculture  areas. 
It  Is  of  Kings  County,  that  I  am  here  to 
provide  testimony  regarding  conditions  in 
that  county. 

The  area  of  Kings  County  is  1,395  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  66,300  as  per 
census  of  1965.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
892,000  acres.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  land 
is  privately  owned,  with  506,528  acres  in 
farms  and  342,041  acres  in  other  lands. 

The  above  indicators  reveal  that  Kings 
County  is  a  large  agrictUtural  area.  One  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  state  of  Califomia 
controls  Kings  County.  J.  O.  Boswell,  who  ob- 
tained four  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  largest  land  owner  in  Kings  County.  Ag- 
ricultural prosperity  blossoms  out  for  this 
grower-controlled  county.  For  the  farm- 
workers of  this  area  it  means  poverty.  An 
example  of  this  is  that  60  percent  of  the 
residents  in  this  county  are  on  Welfare.  The 
Kings  County  residents  are  on  welfare  be- 
cause there  is  no  work  available,  which  re- 
flects the  subsidies  that  growers  receive. 

Califomia  growers  are  enriched  and  em- 
powered not  only  by  subsidized  Irrigation 
water,  the  world's  largest  welfare  program 
some  have  claimed.  The  biggest  growers,  J. 
G.  Boswell  and  Salyer  who  control  Kings 
Coxinty,  strengthen  their  control  of  our  lives 
through  political  manipulation,  which  brings 
them  the  tax  franchise  subsidies  of  soil  con- 
servation programs,  marketing  order,  acreage 
allotment  for  crops,  guaranteed  prices,  and 
so  on,  as  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
today.  These  government  programs  are  ad- 
ministered entirely  by  local  committees  of 
farmers,  the  big  growers  control  the  com- 
mittees which  parcel  out  subsidies  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  obtain  more  land. 

The  size  of  some  of  these  subsidies  strain 
the  Imagination.  The  following  growers  rake 
in  subsidies.  Welfare  In  Kings  County:  J.  G. 
Boswell,  with  four  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars; Salyer  Farms,  one  million  fourteen 
eight-sixty;  South  Lake  Farms,  one  million 
four  sixty-eight  six  ninety-six;  West  Lake 
Farms,  six  hundred  twenty-two  thousand 
five  sixty-nine.  A  total  of  seven  million  six 
hundred  and  six  thousand  and  twenty-five 
dollars. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  Califomia  farmer 
welfare  recipients.  A  total  of  eighty-four 
farming  operations  in  Califomia  received 
direct  price  support  payments  of  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  1966.  This  story  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over.  The  government 
makes  laws  to  limit  subsidies  and  the  grow- 
ers find  ways  to  continue  to  collect  sub- 
sidies. The  process  for  them  seems  to  be  very 
simple. 

Another  example  of  the  kind  of  power  that 
is  controlled  by  the  big  growers  is  the  Wil- 
liamson Act,  that  has  recently  passed  in 
Kings  County  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  was  turned  down.  The 
Food  Stamp  Program  in  Kings  County  would 
have  cost  $80,000  to  be  exact.  Cost  of  com- 
modities versus  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  the 
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same.  At  the  same  time  the  grower-con- 
trolled board  of  supervisors  passed  the  Wil- 
liamson Act,  which  represented  a  haU-a- 
mi"'""  dollar  tax  cut  to  the  rich  growers. 
Because  of  this  action  Corcoran  Schools,  In 
Kings  County,  will  lose  $200,000  in  tax  reve- 
nues. As  of  Feb.  22,  1970,  Kings  County  bad 
320,000  acres  in  preserves,  dropped  $17  mil- 
lion, in  assessed  value,  losing  $1.1  million  in 
tax  revenues. 

Middle  Income  people  become  the  victims 
of  rising  taxes  and  place  the  blame  on  wel- 
fare recipients  as  a  scapegoat.  No  one  real- 
izes the  huge  tax  gifts  that  continually  go 
to  growers.  The  grower-controlled  board  of 
supervisors  continue  to  divert  public  atten- 
tion away  from  their  own  action  and  make 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  Welfare  a 
scapegoat  for  rising  taxes.  The  large  growers 
continue  to  manipulate  Kings  County. 

The  pity  of  all  of  this  Is  that  It  took  a 
thousand  five  hundred  farm  workers  to 
camp  In  front  of  the  courthouse  for  twenty- 
one  days  and  nights  Just  to  force  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  comply  with  the  law.  The 
board  of  supervisors  were  not  In  compli- 
ance with  distribution  of  commodities  as 
per  Federal  regulations.  It  took  a  court  order 
and  demonstration  to  bring  the  board  into 
compliance. 

The  Social  Workers  Organization  of  the 
Welfare  Department  in  Kings  County  sup- 
ptMted  the  poor  of  that  county.  It  takes  no 
Imagination  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  poor 
In  this  county. 

According  to  Dr.  Aruald  Schaefer,  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  related  Human  Needs  on 
January  1968.  there  are  two  significant  In- 
dicators of  malnutrition  among  children. 
One  of  them  is  the  Incidence  and  severity  of 
dental  problems  among  young  children.  The 
other  Is  the  Incidence  of  functional  anemia 
among  young  children.  Dr.  Schaefer  further 
stated  that  many  Dental  problems  among 
children  are  caused  by  lack  of  vitamin  C  and 
by  a  lack  of  fluoride.  He  also  said  that  dental 
problems  among  children  get  worse  because, 
as  the  child's  teeth  get  worse,  he  usually 
eats  more  and  more  of  the  soft  food  that 
lacks  the  proper  nutrients  he  needs. 

The  above  statements  on  health  problems 
bear  out  this  crisis,  since  60  percent  of  Kings 
County  is  on  Welfare  and  receiving  com- 
modities. 

Three  years  ago  the  Corcoran  Unified 
School  District  surveyed  250  low-income 
children  between  the  first  and  third  grades 
of  the  250  children  between  the  first  and 
third  grades,  148  or  59  percent  had  multiple 
caries  (cavities).  The  district  classified  84 
cases  as  severe  and  64  cases  as  moderate. 
Out  of  250  children  surveyed  by  the  Cor- 
coran School  District,  124  or  40  percent  had 
functional  anemia. 

The  above  statements  on  health  problems 
bear  out  this  crisis,  since  60  percent  of  Kings 
County  is  on  Welfare  and  receiving  com- 
modities. 

In  Kings  County  $144  per  capita  is  spent 
on  Education  well  above  the  national  aver- 
age ot  $100  per  capita.  However  the  county 
has  a  functional  illiteracy  rate  of  14.9  per- 
cent in  contrast  to  8.4  percent  for  the  U.S. 
Moreover  only  33.8  percent  of  the  county's 
population  have  completed  the  secondary 
level  of  education.  On  a  personal  Interview 
with  several  school  officials  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  this  number  Is  the  lack  of  basic 
educational  and  language  skills  In  the  low- 
income  families  of  the  county.  In  Corcoran 
last  year  there  were  130  retarded  children  in 
classes  as  classified  by  the  school  personnel. 
This  figure  was  out  of  2,000  students.  As 
stated  previo»isly,  the  Williamson  Act  is  cer- 
tainly not  helping  this  situation. 

In  a  conference  with  officials  of  the  Human 
Resource  Development  agency,  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  no  employment  service  la 
Kings  County. 


The  Public  Low  rent  program  In  Kings 
County  consists  of  150  units  In  Hani ord  and 
100  units  In  rural  community  of  Corcoran. 
Although  In  1966  Self-Help  Enterprises  re- 
ported a  percentage  of  35  to  40  percent  sub- 
standard dwellings  In  Kings  County.  Ac- 
cording to  OfiOclals  from  Self-Help  Enter- 
prises, in  a  recent  article  in  the  Fresno  Bee, 
It  was  Indicated  that  decent  housing  is  be- 
ing built,  hut  at  a  rate  that  would  take  30 
to  40  years  for  the  rural  poor  to  have  decent 
housing  In  Kings  County.  Provisions  for  sen- 
ior citizens  over  62  years  of  age  axe  made 
by  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
housing  loans  are  made  only  to  the  appli- 
cants who  are  luiable  to  obtain  credit  from 
private  lenders. 

I  have  some  news  clippings  that  represent 
some  of  the  statements  that  I  have  made 
here  today. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  as 
part  of  the  teBtimo^.^tbat  I  am  not  here 
to  bring  out  the  problebos  as  have  been  In- 
dicated here  over  and  over  again,  but  rather 
to  appeal  to  you  and  to  ask  of  you  that  these 
words  do  not  go  unheard.  I  ask  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  live  as  decent  men  and 
women.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
problems  that  I  have  presented  here  today 
are  not  only  ours  (the  rural  poor)  but  yours 
also.  For  a  lot  of  us  It  is  too  late  and  we 
don't  have  the  opportunity  to  go  back  in 
time,  but  must  our  children  again  suffer  the 
same  fate?  It  all  depends  on  you. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  I  agree.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

SenatM*  Harris.  Mr.  McMillon,  do  you  have 
anything  to  add  to  her  statement? 

Davio  McMillon.  Yes,  my  name  is  David 
McMillon  and  I  live  In  Arvln,  California.  I 
reside  in  Kern  County.  What  I  have  to  say 
to  you  today  Is  very  short  and  to  the  point. 
Previous  testimony  by  Mrs.  Flores  verifies 
conditions  for  the  farm  worker  of  the  rural 
poor.  Six  years  ago,  Kern  County  Assembly- 
man John  Williamson  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  give  fsbrmers  tax  protection  against 
urban  inflated  land  owners.  The  result  in  the 
grower  control  in  the  County  of  Kern  is  as 
follows:  One  million  acres  were  put  In  re- 
serve. Because  of  this  there  was  a  drop  of 
$55  million  in  the  assessed  values,  losing  $5 
million  In  tax  revenue.  Rural  school  districts 
are  being  hurt,  such  as  Wasco  High  School 
District.  Their  total  assessed  value  dropped 
4.9  percent  and  the  board  has  to  raise  19 
percent  to  make  up  the  $63,000  tax  revenue 
lost.  There  is  no  need  to  further  Identify 
what  has  already  happened,  and  has  been 
said  here  today.  I  will  bring  it  to  the  level 
that  affects  my  Immediate  area. 

About  a  year  ago  HEW  funded  a  migrant 
clinic  designated  for  the  target  area  of  Ia- 
mont-Tehacbapl.  HEW  guidelines  required 
51  percent  of  that  board  must  be  farm  work- 
ers from  the  target  area.  It  has  been  over  a 
year  and  still  that  regulation  has  not  been 
adhered  to.  The  target  area  elected  farm 
worker  representatives  to  represent  them 
through  tlie  democratic  process.  Recently 
this  board,  which  is  called  Los  Campteslnos, 
is  not  recognized. 

The  target  area  residents  have  demon- 
strated support  by  picketing  and  demon- 
strations. They  have  not  been  heard.  Instead, 
it  seems  that  political  strings  have  been 
pulled  against  this  board,  because  it  has 
not  been  recognized.  This  example  is  what 
happened  when  large  growers  control  the 
county.  We  need  help,  yovir  help  to  obtain 
our  pride  and  dignity  in  making  it  possible 
to  be  self-sustaining.  I  envision  the  possi- 
bilities of  being  able  to  obtain  land,  to  be 
free  of  the  large  landowners  that  control  our 
lives.  In  essence  today  we've  been  having 
this  problem,  and  also  in  the  Arvin  area.  We 
now  represent  the  low  Income  in  our  clinic 
In  Tehachapl. 

And  we've  been   having  quite  a  problem 


with  the  non-consimier,  really.  The  HEW 
guidelines  Indicate  that  51  percent  of  the 
board  should  be  consumer;  49  percent  non- 
consumer.  It  seems  that  the  non-consumers 
are  taking  control  and  at  this  point  the  51 
percent  consumers  literally  are  Just  kicked 
out  of  the  pictiue  with  no  input  Into  the 
clinic,  when  at  first  it  was  designed  for  the 
low-Income  consumer  people,  who  are  the 
farm  workers. 

Today  I'm  here  to  plead  the  cause  for  these 
people,  because  I  feel  that  they  should  have 
their  own  Input  into  this  clinic.  The  prob- 
lems that  they  have  are  the  problems  we  are 
most  concerned  about.  I  think  that  If  the 
board  would  have  the  51  percent  consumers, 
they  would  have  more  imput  on  conditions 
affecting  their  own  lives.  But.  consequently, 
by  not  going  the  way  that  It  should  go.  we're 
being  limited  In  the  kind  of  needs  that  the 
farm  workers  should  have  In  that  area. 
So  this  Is  why  we're  here  today  to  bring  this 
need,  to  bring  this  point,  to  you  today  to 
see  If  there  can  be  something  done  in  the 
progress  of  this  clinic,  which  Is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  community. 

It  has  really  served  the  people,  and  I 
would  say  today  that  it  Is  very  essential  In 
our  area.  As  of  right  now.  it's  the  first  time 
In  history  that  we  have  had  a  farm  workers 
cUnlc  that  is  giving  the  kind  of  services  that 
we  are  giving  at  this  clinic.  In  the  past  the 
only  health  facility  that  we  had  was  the  Kern 
General  Hospital,  and  most  of  the  low-in- 
come and  the  farm  working  people  were 
more  or  less,  if  they  didn't  have  ample  or 
sufficient  money  to  pay.  denied  care.  Here 
with  a  nonprofit  clinic,  there  is  no  charge 
right  now,  and  I  think  it  has  been  a  big  bene- 
fit to  the  farm  working  people. 

Recently  Mrs.  Flores  wrote  up  a  proposal 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Colorado  Mine  and 
Health  Clinic,  in  which  we  asked  them  for 
resource  money  to  put  in  for  emergency 
food  distribution  throughout  the  clinic.  For- 
tunately for  the  migrant's  health,  they  did 
adhere  to  our  call  and  our  plea  and  did  grant 
us  some  monies  for  an  emergency  food  grant. 
This  was  a  great  help  because  now  In  this 
particular  area  there  is  very  little  work  going 
on  and  these  people  have  a  very  bad  time 
of  it  right  now. 

We  have  three  or  foiu:  months  In  the  year 
that  there  is  almost  no  work  going  on.  and 
these  people  either  have  to  be  placed  on 
welfare,  or  some  kind  of  agency,  on  com- 
modities and  various  distributions  given 
out  through  the  legal  agencies  in  town.  That 
is  becoming  such  a  problem,  because  there 
are  so  many  restrictions  and  It  is  so  hard  to 
get  on,  that  the  people  are  literally  doing 
without,  and  I  think  that  the  clinic  has  been 
a  big  asset  to  the  community. 

I  plead  with  you  today  to  give  this  your 
uudivided  attention  to  see  if  there  can  be 
something  done  so  that  this  clinic  can  con- 
tinue to  be  there  and  continue  to  give  the 
services  it  has  given  and  that  it  was  originally 
designed  to  give. 

We  thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Mrs.  Flores  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Millon, I  think  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
tryUig  to  organize  people  to  try  to  make  the 
American  system  work  through  some  kind  of 
organized  power.  Furthermore,  it's  an  appall- 
ing thing  to  me  that  here  we've  had  about 
50.000  American  boys  die  half  way  around  the 
world  in  South  Vietnam  for  wliat  we  say  is 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
govern  themselves.  The  reality  hasn't  worked 
out  that  way,  but  at  least  we  say  that's  otir 
goal.  In  too  many  places  In  this  country,  we 
don't  even  have  self-government  as  a  goal. 
You  have  no  power  to  govern  yoiurselvcs  In 
those  counties  where  huge  laudholdiugs,  just 
as  you  said  so  well  Mrs.  Flores,  turn  out  to 
mean  political  control  as  well  as  economic 
control,  and  the  ordinary  person  is  held  in 
bondage  while  big  landowners  are  so  polit- 
ically powerful  they  can  avoid  paying  their 
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taxes.  What  we  are  engaged  In  bere  Is  talk- 
ing about  basic  changes,  such  as  land  reform 
and  breaking  up  these  economic  concentra- 
tions of  power.  I  hope  we  can  get  these  presi- 
dential candidates  talking  about  some  of 
these  basic  things,  and  that's  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bearing. 

Mrs.  Flores.  I  don't  know  if  David  made  it 
clear,  I  know  be  was  talking  of  a  project  and 
we  are  here  to  talk  about  reform,  but  I  think 
the  thing  that  is  very  obvious  to  us  is  that 
many  times  the  government  Is  saying,  "We 
give  you  a  project  and  we  understand,"  and 
we  bear  your  needs,  and  all  the  beautiful 
political  campaign  speeches. 

But  In  reality,  what  I  think  we  are  iden- 
tifying is  that  the  programs  that  are  there 
are  never  controlled  by  people,  they  are  con- 
trolled by  political  growers  who  have  some- 
one sitting  on  these  boards;  that  in  fact 
what  does  happen  is  that  there  is  really 
nothing — it  is  only  a  make-believe  for  people 
that  begin  to  think  that  maybe  somewhere, 
someplace  there  is  a  Cuture.  But  in  reality 
what  we're  saying  is  that  we  see  through 
this,  we  have  tried  to  put  this  in  context  and 
we  understand  that  the  educational  levels  of 
farmworkers  are  low  as  well,  and  I  think 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  have  land,  to  make  a  living.  I  guess  basic- 
ally that'3  what  we  are  saying. 

Senator  Habris.  You're  saying  it  very  well 
too.  Thank  you  botb  very  much. 

David  McMillon.  I  would  like  to  add  some 
more,  Including  my  agreement  with  tirs. 
nores,  that  recently  in  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  Initiate  educational  status  in  our 
clinic  for  children  to  come  and  be  further 
educated  within  the  community,  to  get 
funded  so  that  we  can  further  educate  the 
farm  working  people  so  that  they  can  place 
themselves  into  our  society.  It's  so  hard  when 
the  higher  up)s  make  a  level,  for  consequently 
that  level  doesn't  penetrate  lower  than  that 
specific  level,  and  it  doesn't  meet  the  needs 
of  the  lower  level — you  know,  below  that 
level — that  they  have  penetrated  their  forces 
to.  This  is  the  hurting  part  of  our  society 
today. 

What  about  these  people  that  are  below  our 
level,  that  society  doesn't  lift  a  finger  to 
help?  These  people  are  human  beings  also. 
These  people,  I  feel,  should  have  a  say  In 
our  democracy  today,  too.  These  are  part  of 
our  society — whether  they  are  below  our  level 
or  they  are  above  our  level.  And  this  I  feel 
has  been  so  badly  misinterpreted  in  our  de- 
mocracy today.  Because,  what  about  the  poor 
farm  worker?  I  think  if  we  will  give  some 
attention  and  penetrate  some  of  our  thought 
toward  that  person  that's  below  our  level, 
we  can  become  more  concerned  about  their 
Individual  needs. 

I  think  then,  and  only  then,  that  we  can 
see  the  United  States  growing  together  as  a 
people.  But  until  that  day  comes.  Senator, 
we  will  never  be  united.  And  I  feel  this  very 
strongly,  and  I  feel  that  in  our  area  today — 
In  the  Bakersfleld  area — that  we  are  trying  to 
bring  our  forces  together  In  a  united  type  of 
way  to  where  we  can  try  to  work  together 
in  every  aspect,  regardless  of  what  category 
that  person  may  belong  in.  And  I  feel  today 
that  if  we  can  further  penetrate  our  forces 
into  an  educational  level  to  where  we  can 
meet  the  needs  of  the  ower  level,  that  we 
then  can  say  we  are  doing  something  for  our 
society. 

Senator  Harris.  And  In  the  process  lift  us 
all  up.  I  agree.  Thank  you  both  very  much. 

Statcmknt  of  Lupe  QcnNTSRO,  Cautornu, 
Rural  Lecai.  Assistance,  Imperial  Vallbt, 
Calif. 

Senator  Harris.  Ms.  Qulntero,  would  you 
Introduce  those  who  are  with  you  and  then 
proceed  however  you  please.  I'm  very  pleased 
you  are  here.  Are  you  all  representing  the 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  In  the  Im- 
perial Valley? 
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Lupe  Quintkko.  Tes,  we  are. 

Senator  Harris.  O.K. 

Lupe  Qulnteko.  My  name  Is  Lupe  Qulntero 
and  I  am  a  community  worker  for  the  CRLA 
and  Gilbert  Rodriguez  was  a  volunteer  work- 
er at  the  CRLA,  and  John  Osbom  Is  a  com- 
munity worker  for  the  CRLA. 

Senator  Harris.  I  know  you  have  come  a 
long  way  and  I  really  appreciate  it. 

Lttpe  Quuttero.  What  we  have  here  Is  a 
statement  from  a  small  landowner  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  She  is  from  Brawley,  and  we 
thought  It  was  very  Important  what  she 
did  have  to  say  about  the  big  farmers  and 
the  big  companies  dovm  there  in  the  Valley. 
She  has  been  in  the  Valley  since  1923,  and 
what  she  owns  is  about  120  acres.  I'd  like  to 
read,  when  we  interviewed  her,  some  of  the 
things  she  bad  to  say,  so  111  Jiist  read  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Good. 

Lupe  Quintero.  She's  a  very  nice  lady,  and 
she  says : 

"In  the  early  days  you  could  see  a  house  on 
every  160  acres,  at  least,  and  the  homes  were 
surrounded  by  trees.  Now  the  bouses  are 
situated  so  far  apart  and  trees  have  been 
cleared  out  for  farming.  One  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me  is  the  fact  of  absentee 
ownership.  So  many  of  the  huge  companies 
lease  the  land.  Some  of  the  big  farmers  of 
the  Valley  Itself  don't  even  live  on  the  land 
that  they  own." 

She  is  saying  that  the  big  companies 
monopolize  everything. 

"To  buy  an  acre  today  at  the  minimum 
costs  at  least  $800,  and  it  saddens  you  very 
much  that  It's  nearly  Impossible  for  anyone 
today  to  even  attempt  to  get  started  in  the 
Valley — even  to  start  their  own  little  farms." 

I  wanted  to  stress  the  fact  about  absentee 
ownership,  because  you  have  the  people  that 
own  the  land  and  they  take  money  out  of  the 
Valley.  The  only  reason  they  reinvest  is  to 
take  care  of  maybe  their  high  income  taxes. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  on  this  absentee 
ownership  that  these  people — I'm  talking 
about  the  con^>anles — get  rich  off  of  our 
people's  sweat.  And  the  poor  people  have 
never  benefited;  these  people  are  merely  used 
for  cheap  labor. 

One  of  the  problems  that  this  lady  has 
faced  Is  being  presently  pressured  by  a  local 
farmer,  who  obtained  bis  wealth  merely 
through  family  Inheritance.  He  has  not 
tolled  the  land — he  sounds  like  a  spoiled  brat 
to  me,  really. 

Senator  Harris.  Sounds  like  the  old  sys- 
tem where  the  king's  eldest  son  under  the 
rule  of  prlmogenlty  had  complete  sway  over 
an  area.  .  .  . 

Lupe  Quintero.  Right.  She  leases  her  land 
along  side  this  farmer's  land — she  owns  quite 
a  bit  of  land  down  there.  This  farmer's  name 
Is  John  Benson.  He  built  a  cement  ditch 
alongside  her  land.  It's  very  clever  how  he 
did  It  exactly— It's  really  Just  Illegal.  He 
more  or  less  scooted  her  land  over,  so  that  be 
could  build  a  cement  ditch  to  pressure  her 
to  sell.  She  had  to  have  a  survey  done,  which 
cost  her  9900,  and  she  Is  In  the  process  right 
now  of  fighting  this  man. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  touches  me 
was  that  she  said  be  already  owns  at  least 
half  of  the  land  in  the  Valley,  and  why 
would  be  want  her  40  acres.  It  Is  only  40 
acres  that  she  has  alongside  bis  land,  and 
she  is  saying  why  would  be  want  more  when 
be  already  owns  at  least  half  of  the  Valley? 
But  this  is  the  type  of  people  that  the  people 
have  to  deal  with  down  in  the  Valley. 

Now  Benson,  who  as  I  said  has  Inherited 
his  wealth,  and  is  an  attorney,  is  Mayor  of 
Brawley,  one  of  the  small  towns  we  have  In 
the  Imperial  Valley,  and  he  has  no  concept 
absolutely  of  the  poor  down  there.  He  doesnt 
sympathize  with  the  Cblcano.  One  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  bad  .  .  .  there  was 
this  Incidence  where  a  rancher  killed — while 
drunk  driving — killed  this  young  Cblcano. 
This  man  bad  been  arrested  previously  two 
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times  for  drimk  driving,  yet  nothing  was 
done  about  this  case.  When  the  Chicanos  of 
the  community  brought  this  to  the  City 
Council,  Benson,  the  Mayor  of  the  town.  Just 
absolutely  put  down  the  Cblcano  cooununity 
for  standing  up  for  their  rights.  And  this 
Is  the  type  of  mentality  that  we  have  to 
put  up  with  In  the  Imperial  Valley.  We  feel 
that  this  must  end. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  see 
down  there  about  the  Imperial  Valley  is  that 
these  growers,  once  they  have  the  economic 
power,  it  goes  side  to  side  with  the  political 
power.  Prom  the  City  Council,  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  up,  they  run  the  Valley,  and 
it's  tough  for  us  to  get  together.  We  have 
a  lot  of  organizing  to  do,  but  we've  got  to 
get  the  people  together. 

Senator  Harris.  In  other  words.  It  didn't 
work  out  one  man  and  one  woman  and  one 
vote. 

Lupe  Qudttero.  Right.  Right.  Very  true. 
One  of  the  things  that's  going  on  In  the 
Valley  right  now  Is — and  this  will  be  very 
general — is  the  geotbermal.  They've  held 
some  conferences  down  there  because  the 
Imperial  Valley  has  a  great  source,  great  po- 
tential. In  this  geothermal  project  right  now. 
But  as  usual,  you  have  the  big  companies 
and  private  groups  that  are  interested  in 
this  geothermal,  but  the  last  persons  ever 
consulted  about  this,  that  could  really  reap 
from  this,  are  the  poor  people.  They're  not 
consulted  on  something  like  this.  One  of  the 
things  is  that  ova  people — especially  there's 
a  type  of  paranoia,  not  only  In  the  United 
States  but  in  the  Imperial  Valley  about  the 
welfare  problem.  This  Is  an  Incident  that 
happened.  The  Department  of  Labor  made 
available  to  the  Imperial  Valley  $80,000  for 
this  emergency  employment,  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  who  run  the  Valley,  said,  "We 
are  too  busy  to  take  this  right  now."  Now. 
this  was  to  employ  the  migrant  worker,  and 
yet  they  bitched  about  these  people  being 
on  welfare,  and  they  collect  these  subsidies. 
So  the  Calexico  City  Council,  another  small 
town  there,  moved  on  this.  They  made  a 
popular  resolution  to  get  this  $80,000  and 
divide  it  among  the  different  agencies.  Now 
when  the  Board  of  Supervisors  got  a  wblll 
of  this — that  this  City  Council  was  going 
to  ask  for  this  money — ^tbey  quickly  tried 
to  move  on  this  and  for  them  to  get  the 
money,  for  them  to  get  the  control.  But 
luckUy  the  City  Council  bad  moved  In  and 
they  got  the  money.  But  this  is  the  type  of 
thing  we  have  to  put  up  with  down  there — 
the  grower  might. 

They  run  the  schools,  they  run  the  Valley, 
and,  as  I  stated,  was  the  fact  that  saddened 
this  lady  very  much  that  you  no  longer  have 
the  small  farmer.  It's  an  imposition  that 
pec^le,  such  as  Benson,  are  forcing  them 
to  sell  their  lands.  He's  got  so  much  property 
down  there,  and  yet  he's  asking  for  her  40 
acres.  ThU  is  the  type  of  thing  that  the  small 
farmer  has  to  put  up  with.  They  are  Just  be- 
ing eased  out. 

This  Is  what  I  have  to  say  on  this,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  maybe.  .  .  . 

Senator  Harris.  Tell  me  first,  about  the 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  How  Is 
that  set  up?  What  main  kind  of  cases,  just 
all  kinds,  that  you  get  involved  with? 

Lupe  Quintero.  Tes.  I,  myself,  as  a  com- 
munity worker  deal  mainly  with  welfare 
cases.  That's  the  majority  of  the  problems 
you  have  done  there — the  welfare  problems. 
And  you  have  a  county  that  seems  to  want 
to  interpret  the  laws  their  own  way.  They 
see  the  regulation  but  they  tend  to  more 
or  less  Interpret  It  how  it  pleases  the  county. 
And  the  Welfare  Department  Is  run  a  lot, 
also  controlled  at  lot,  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. So  we  deal  a  lot  in  the  welfare  cases. 

Senator  Harris.  And  with  welfare  rights? 

Lupe  Quintero.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Rodriguez,  do  you  have 
anything  to  add? 
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Gilbert  Rodriguez.  No. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Osborn? 

John  Osborn.  Well,  Just  basically  taking 
oS  on  the  same  thing.  I  think  a  lot  of  the 
problems  in  the  Valley — I  have  only  been  In 
the  Valley  for  about  four  years — centers 
around  power.  The  Federal  Government 
hasn't  done  very  much  to  help  people  whose 
rights  have  been  taken  away  to  regain  those 
rights.  Through  subsidizing  agriculture,  pro- 
viding water  from  federally-financed  projects 
to  big  farming  Interests,  they  have  further 
strengthened  the  economic  power  of  large 
agriculture,  and  hence  the  political  powers. 
This  Is  directly  affecting  the  poor  in  Imperial 
Valley.  The  poor  are  powerless.  They  don't 
have  a  voice  in  what  goes  on  in  the  Valley. 
It's  one  thing,  I  think,  to  recognize  that  poor 
people  have  to  get  together  and  organize 
themselves,  but  as  long  as  the  government 
continues  to  back  large  agriculture,  it  Is  very, 
very  hard.  It's  like  running  into  a  stone  wall. 
I  worked  in  the  schools  for  a  year  as  a  teach- 
er's aid.  I  wasn't  from  the  Valley  and  I 
couldn't  believe  it  In  the  beginning,  because 
there's  just  no  freedom  of  expression.  One 
thing  that  I'm  concerned  about  is  if  more 
hearings  of  this  type  were  held  in  the  future, 
Z  would  hope,  that  a  heavy  effort  would  be 
taken  to  contact  the  people  of  the  Valley 
and  the  people  of  rural  California.  I  can't 
speak  for  them,  and  It's  really  Important,  be- 
cause those  people  have  lost  their  voice  and 
they  have  a  lot  to  say. 

Senator  Harris.  This  is  my  own  second 
effort  here  in  California  on  this  general 
issue.  The  earlier  thing  was  a  field  trip  Into 
some  of  these  valleys.  Just  looking  and  talk- 
ing with  the  people  without  trying  to  keep 
a  formal  record,  and  then  this  bearing.  I 
want  to  do  some  more  of  this,  particularly 
closer  to  the  time  when  the  presidential 
campaigns  are  going  to  be.  I've  been  trying 
to  figure  out  bow  can  you  get  these  Is- 
sues .  .  .  for  example,  there's  still  a  notion 
persists  that  If  you  just  give  poor  people 
enough  advice,  they'll  quit  it.  I  think  that 
was  one  of  the  problems  about  the  poverty 
program.  But  if  the  Job's  not  there,  if  the 
economic  power  is  not  there.  If  the  political 
power  is  not  there,  when  you  get  through 
rU  you  are  doing  is  building  up  people's 
frustrations  and  not  really  giving  them  any 
additional  chance.  So  I've  been  trying  to 
figure  out  how's  the  quickest  way  by  which 
you  might  begin  to  get  the  country,  or  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, to  understand  that  there  has  to  be  a 
better  division  of  both  economic  and  poli- 
tical power  if  we're  really  going  to  funda- 
mentally change  things.  I've  been  focusing, 
first,  on  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  nomi- 
nate a  President — to  nominate  a  Democratic 
President,  I  don't  think  we  can  change 
Mlxon;  I  hope  we  can  change  Presidents.  But 
In  the  process,  it  won't  really  do  that  much 
good  if  we  Just  change  Presidents  and  sort 
of  add  on  to  the  present  program.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  better  division  of  things.  So  I've 
been  focusing  on  the  idea  that  If  we  could 
somehow  have  some  impact  on  what  all 
these  candidates  say,  and  on  the  platform, 
and  try  to  force  people  to  discuss  basic 
things  like  land  reform  and  dividing  up  eco- 
nomic power  better,  etc.  Maybe  that's  the 
beginning  way  to  have  some  Impact.  So  that's 
the  purpose  of  this  hearing,  more  than  any 
other  purpose,  and  then  to  try  to  do  some 
additional  things  like  this  as  we  get  nearer 
to  the  primary  in  this  state. 

Lupe  Quintero.  I  don't  know  if  you  would 
ever  have  the  chance,  but  we  would  like  to 
invite  you  to  come  down  to  the  Valley.  There 
is  a  young  group  who  is  trying  to  gain  some 
say  in  this  geothermal  project  that  is  going 
on  down  there. 

Senator  Harris.  Good,  I'd  like  to  come  visit 
them. 

Lupe  Quintero.  They  are  trying  to  get  a 
voice  for  the  poor  so  that  they  can  in  the 
future  obtain  Jobs  for  these  people.  Because 
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those  that  are  going  to  Invest  In  that  are 
not  going  to  consider  the  poor  people.  An- 
other ripple — nothing's  going  to  change 
down  there. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I 
would  accept  that. 

Lupe  Quintero.  Could  we  get  a  transcript 
of  this? 

SenatOT  Harris.  Yes,  I  meant  to  say  earlier 
to  those  who  are  here,  and  111  say  now,  any- 
body who  would  like  to  have  a  transcript  of 
this  hearing,  if  you'll  write  me  in  Washing- 
ton I'll  see  that  you  get  one.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I'll 
see  that  everybody  that  participates  gets  one. 
Also  anybody  else  who  would  like  one,  we'll 
do  so. 

I  don't  know  how  people  like  yourselves 
continue  to  get  yourselves  up  in  the  morning 
and  do  what  you  do,  but  I'm  sure  glad  there 
are  i>eople  like  you,  and  I  appreciate  your 
being  here  today. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  or  Marilyn  Stout,  Northridge, 
Calif. 

Senator  Harris.  Last,  I  would  like  to  call 
on  Miss  Marilyn  Stout,  Northridge,  Califor- 
nia. Miss  Stout,  I  appreciate  your  allowing 
Miss  Qulntero  and  those  with  her  to  come 
on  in  advance,  and  I  do  appreciate  your 
being  here  and  your  willingness  to  come  and 
testify. 

Marilyn  Stout.  I'm  glad  we  came,  and  I'm 
glad  you're  holding  these  hearings.  I  am  par- 
ticularly Interested  to  hear  what  people  have 
to  say. 

I'm  a  journalist  and  a  housewife,  and  I 
live  in  Los  Angeles — Northridge  is  a  suburb 
of  Los  Angeles.  I  hear  you're  aware  by  now 
that  we  have  four  aqueducts  bringing  four 
rivers  into  Los  Angeles.  There  is  the  Colorado 
Aqueduct,  bringing  in  the  Colorado  River, 
then  there  is  the  Owens  River,  which  is 
brought  by  two  aqueducts  and  that  is  under 
the  Control  of  the  Department  of  Water  and 
Power.  Then  there  is  the  Sacramento  River 
and  the  San  Joaquin  that  come  down 
through  the  California  Aqueduct.  These 
many  aqueducts  have  brought  more  water 
to  Los  Angeles  than  either  of  the  two  public 
agencies  could  sell — the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  or  the  Department  of  Water  and 
Power.  As  a  result  of  this,  strangely  enough, 
even  in  I960  these  agencies  were  living  with 
the  past  mistakes  of  overbuilding  dams  and 
aqueducts  by  selling  water  for  less  than  cost. 
You  know,  this  happened  In  1960  before  the 
last  two  aqueducts  were  built.  This  has  sub- 
jected the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  a  heavy 
debt  which  we  are  carrying  on  property  taxes, 
and  it's  subjecting  Los  Angeles  to  Increased 
density  of  population  and  all  the  ills  of  a 
mass  population — more  smog,  more  traffic. 
We  have  a  speculative  land  belt  around  the 
city  of  about  70  miles. 

There  Is  pressure  for  the  city  to  subsidize 
this  speculative  territory.  We're  constantly 
having  battles  in  the  City  Council  of  Los 
Angeles  to  keep  speculative  developers  from 
getting  our  school  funds.  The  schools  in  Los 
Angeles  are  not  really  very  good.  Recently, 
for  example,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  a 
bond  issue  to  rebuild  the  schools  that  were 
subject  to  earthquakes  In  the  Central  City, 
and  the  pe<9le  said,  "Let  the  schools  fall." 
They  did  not  pass  the  bond  measure.  So  now 
the  School  Board  is  in  a  problem  trying  to 
move  bungalows  from  the  outlying  suburbs 
and  trying  to  provide  school  rooms  for  the 
minorities. 

I  brought  some  maps.  I  think  you've  prob- 
ably seen  them  before.  This  is  a  similar  one 
to  the  one  you  couldn't  show  today.  It's  a 
very  beat-up  old  map.  It  was  made  by  Ray- 
mond Kllpatrick  who  was  for  forty  years  a 
member  of  the  California  Legislature. 

Everytlme  there  Is  another  aqueduct  built, 
it  seems  that  the  water  is  brought  from  some- 
where, the  money  is  obtained  from  Los  An- 
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geles,  and  the  land  In  the  middle  is  the  bene- 
ficiary. And  this  is  the  case  again.  The  green 
line  represents  the  California  Aqueduct  as 
it  comes  off  the  delta  in  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers  up  there — the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin.  The  red  territory  is  about 
400.000  acres  owned  by  Kern  County  Land, 
now  Tenneco  Corporation.  The  blue  territory 
is  .  .  . 

Senato.-  Harris.  That's  both  those  red 
pieces,  all  that? 

Marilyn  Stout.  All  that  red.  And  that  blue 
territory  Is  168.000  acr^s  of  land  owned  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror  Corporation.  Now 
that  company  told  us — all  its  million  sub- 
scribers— to  vote  for  this  water  bond  measure, 
without  telling  us  that  Kem  County  or  Ten- 
neco had  land  which  would  increase  in  value 
a  half  a  billion,  and  Los  Angeles  Times  ter- 
ritory would  increase  in  value  a  quarter  bil- 
lion when  water  bit  those  deserts.  A  figure 
of  $1500  an  acre  was  put  on  this  by  Wayne 
Morse  and  Paul  Douglas.  That  aqueduct  con- 
tinues down  into  Southern  California. 

By  the  way;  the  Los  Angeles  Times  now 
holds  300,000  acres  of  land.  Their  holding  in 
the  Tejon  Ranch  has  increased.  I  found  that 
out  In  Walker's  Manual. . . . 

Senator  Harris.  I  noticed  a  discrepancy  In 
that  from  what  I  stated  this  morning,  and  I 
believe  what  Peter  Barnes  later  stated  too. 

Marilyn  Stout.  Yes.  Now  the  aqueduct 
goes  into  Southern  California  and  the  west 
branch  comes  to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  other 
branch  goes  into  the  Parris  Reservoir  In  San 
Diego  County.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict is  paying  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  that 
aqueduct.  It  will  come  out  of  the  property 
taxpayers  in  the  MWD,  mostly  Los  Angeles. 
There  is  a  price  differential  on  the  water.  Up 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  they  get  water  for 
$19.00  an  acre  foot.  One  of  the  people  in  the 
MWD  told  me  that  be  calculated  the  price, 
transferred  it  from  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
acre  feet,  and  we  pay  about  $125  an  acre  foot 
for  water  in  Los  Angeles.  So  Los  Angeles  is 
really  a  victim  of  the  water  project.  They're 
really  not  the  beneficiary. 

The  outstanding  research  on  this  was  done 
by  the  Hirshleifer,  DeHaven,  Milllman  team— 
I  gave  you  their  addresses.  Dr.  Milllman  is 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Hirshleifer  is  in  the  Economics  Department 
at  UCLA,  and  Jim  DeHaven  is  in  the  Rand 
Corporation. 

Senator  Harris.  I'm  glad  to  see  them 
doing  some  other  things  besides  Defense. 
(Laughter) 

Marilyn  Stout.  In  Southern  California,  in 
addition  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  of  course, 
is  the  great  Irvine  Ranch  of  90,000  acres.  In 
about  eight  holdings  that  were  formerly 
owned  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  I  under- 
stand Ford  Motor  Company  owns  one  of 
them  now,  they  try  to  pick  up  as  many  sub- 
sidies as  they  can.  I  have  some  newspapers 
which  I'm  going  to  make  available  to  you. 
Here's  the  Irvine  Ranch  story  and  It  tells — 
I've  got  this — the  company-owned  town,  the 
company-owned  agricultural  firm  and  the 
company-owned  branch  of  the  University  of 
California. . . .  (Laughter) 

Senator  Harris.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  knew  about  them  be- 
cause of  special  tax  advantages  which  they 
have,  and  desire  more  of. 

Marilyn  Stout.  Yes,  right.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  that  they  have  aquifer.*!,  imder- 
grovmd.  You  have  to  particularly  watch  un- 
derground aquifers  in  Orange  County.  The 
MWP  price  schedule  is  highest  for  urban 
and  Industrial  commercial  use,  middle  for 
agriculture's  use.  and  lowest  for  undergroimd 
aquifer  water.  So  they  get  water  at  35  per- 
cent discount  below  cost  when  It  goes  Into 
the  imderground  aquifers.  Then  there's  a 
big  argument  about  who  owns  the  water.  I 
heard  an  argument  over  at  UCLA.  "We  own 
the  aquifers,  therefore  the  water  Is  available 
to  anybody  to  use  without  paying."  and  the 
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IIWD  men  were  arguing,  "We  own  the  water 
and  you  don't  get  any  until  you  pay,"  you 
know  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on. 

Another  story  we  have  here  Is  one  that  I 
want  you  to  be  aware  of.  It's  one  that's 
caused  a  lot  of  fighting  In  California.  It's 
2  million  acres  to  be  sold  In  Riverside  County. 
That  Is  federal  land;  Ifs  under  federal  con- 
trol and  we  don't  want  It  to  get  sold  and 
put  Into  real  estate  developments  or  farms, 
or  anythhig  like  that.  We  want  It  held  as 
federal  land.  Now  the  Interesting  thing  about 
this  Is  that  we've  had  a  big  fight  over  the 
acreage  limitation  provision  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution. 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  what  are  the  red  and 
greens?  Are  they  significant? 

Marilyn  Stout.  The  nicest  parts  are  the 
greens — those  are  the  National  Forests.  The 
purple  stuff  Is  the  National  Parks,  like  Se- 
quoia and  Yosemlte,  and  the  yellow  is  the 
public  domain,  that  Is,  the  federally-owned. 
Just  plain  land,  and  mostly  desert.  We'd 
rather  have  It  kept  as  Desert  National  Park. 
The  blue  Is  wildlife  refuge,  and  the  pink  Is 
military  reservations,  and  orange  Is  Indian 
land.  There  Is  a  lot  of  publicly-owned  land 
in  California — federally-owned  land,  and  we 
like  It  that  way. 

There  Is  an  Article  17  In  the  California 
Constitution  that  limits  property  ownership 
and  states  this  as  a  principle  of  California 
law.  Twice,  there  have  been  attempts  to 
throw  this  out  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
obsolete,  this  acreage  limitation  provision — 
there's  no  land  available.  We  have  these 
headlines  to  prove  that  developers  are  trying 
to  get  this  land.  So  twice  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  have  preserved  the  acreage 
limitation  law,  despite  the  efforts  to  knock  It 
out. 

And  there's  a  third  attempt  happening 
now  to  remove  acreage  limitation  from  the 
California   Constitution. 

Here's  a  story  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  never 
admitted  to  Its  owners  how  much  property 
they  own,  or  how  much  they  would  benefit 
from  this.  When  the  Nader's  Raiders  finally 
published  Information,  the  only  admission 
they  made  was  that,  "It's  not  true."  Maybe 
they  did  list  some  of  their  landowners,  aa 
I  saw  them.  They  did.  Then  they  listed  In 
their  editorial,  "Tes,  we  do  own  land,  but 
It's  only  Incidental." 

I  thought  It  was  Interesting  that  In  the 
story  Just  before  the  election  in  1960,  their 
headlines  said  many  factors  helped  con- 
fuse the  voters.  They  weren't  being  very 
clear.  And  I  thought  that  was  quite  a  slip 
that  many  factors  helped  confuse  the  voters. 
(Laughter) 

This  Irvine  Ranch  story  was  prepared  well 
In  advance,  but  It  was  not  published  until 
five   days   after  the   bond   election. 

We  have  some  recommended  strategies 
for  change.  I  read  your  Family  Farm  Act 
of  19'72.  I  liked  that.  And  the  Reclamation 
Land  Authority  Act,  that's  good.  We  have 
a  list  of  the  ten  or  eleven  covmtles'  sub- 
sidies, crop  subsidies,  income  tax  write-offs, 
etc.  that  the  large  landowners  tried  to  ob- 
tain, and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  if 
you  would  strip  those  large  corporations  of 
all  subsidies,  they  couldn't  afford  to  hold 
that  land. 

Senator  Harrts.  Yes.  they're  not  more  ef- 
ficient, they're  Just  more  efflcieni  at  getting 
federal    money. 

Marilyn  Stout.  Yes.  We  think  they  are 
like  a  dinosaur — not  enough  heart  and  brain, 
really,  to  sustain  themselves.  They  need  our 
transfusions  of  money  and  water,  etc 
(laughter)  so  that  if  you  strip  them  of  all 
these  subsidies  that  would  help  in  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  land  reform. 

We  think  we  ought  to  rely  heavily  on 
two  forms  of  taxation.  The  property  tax, 
we  think,  is  an  important  index  of  wealth. 
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I  don't  care  what  Mr.  Nixon  thinks,  we  think 
the  property  tax  is  a  good  tax.  We  think  it's 
a  source  of  local  government  and  school 
revenue,  and  we  think  It  ought  to  be  puni- 
tive for  people  who  hold  hundreds  of  thou- 
s.TUds  of  acres  of  land.  Naturally,  It  would 
be.  Again,  there  is  an  attempt  being  made 
in  California  to  relieve  the  property  tax- 
payer, and  we  are  afraid  It  will  relieve 
people  who  own  400,000  acres  of  land  and 
will  be  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  us. 

We  feel  that  assessors  should  be  ap- 
pointed, rather  than  elected.  They  should 
be  certified  public  accountants  who  would 
lose  their  license  for  cheating,  dishonesty, 
or  any  kind  of  hanky-panky  in  assessing. 
We  also  think  the  income  tax  is  a  good 
index  of  wealth.  Income  is,  and  it's  an  im- 
portant tax  and  should  be  based  on  ability 
to  pay.  Income  from  any  source  ought  to 
be  taxed  in  the  same  way.  There  ought  to 
be  no  special  allowances — depletion  allow- 
ance, capital  gains,  or  any  other  loophole. 

Fuiiliermore,  we  have  the  idea  that  if  we 
got  out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  could 
have  a  federal  tax  cut  or  a  larger  percentage 
of  money  should  be  returned  to  communi- 
ties where  the  payees  reside,  and  the  income 
tax  returned  to  communities  on  the  basis  of 
population.  So  if  people  decentralize — ^people 
are  getting  very  clever,  I  mean  they  are  using 
birth  control  methods,  etc.,  and  the  popula- 
tion Is  dropping — all  you  need  to  do  is  in- 
form people  correctly  when  you  start  chang- 
ing policies.  IX  people  get  intelligent,  they're 
going  to  start  decentralizing  and  moving  Into 
smaller  towns  and  moving  back  onto  the 
farms  if  they  are  correctly  Informed.  So  we 
think  that  there's  going  to  be  a  natural 
decentralization  happening  with  informa- 
tion, and  that  the  Income  tax  refimd,  if 
there's  going  to  be  any,  should  shift  with 
them.  The  distribution  scheme  should  shift 
with  them.  The  tax  revenue  sharing  should 
not  be  based  on  the  usual  ten -year  census 
figures:  it  should  reflect  where  the  popula- 
tion is  now,  not  where  It  was  ten  years  ago. 
You  know,  Nixon  is  always  talking  about 
tax  sharing. 

We  positively  believe  In  no  incentives  or 
subsidies  for  good  planning,  because  these 
big  corporations  are  great  at  catching  the 
bait  and  avoiding  the  hook.  We  believe  in 
Ounnar  Myrdal's  definition  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  we  have  even  fovind  some  in  the 
Bible  where  Jesus  said,  "Get  up  and  walk." 
That  Is  a  definition  of  free  enterprise. 
(Laughter)  The  large  corporations  don't  be- 
lieve in  It,  but  we  think  we  ought  to  put 
them  on  free  enterprise. 

And  that,  plus  the  publications  and  notes, 
I  would  like  to  go  into  the  Record. 

Senator  Harris.  Wonderful,  very  good.  I 
think  the  analogy  to  .jazarus  is  pretty  good — 
"Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  It  really  is  an 
outrage  that  somehow  these  big  land  hold- 
ings and  big  corporations  use  their  tax  sub- 
sidies to  continue  to  convince  us  that  It  is 
a  good  deal  for  them  to  continue  to  exploit 
us.  There  is  a  kind  of  vicious  circle  there, 
and  so  many  people  believe  it.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  ways  to  get  at  It,  as 
when  I  served  on  the  Kerner  Oommlsston, 
people  use  to  think  it  was  sort  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Jeffersonian  notion  now  outdated 
to  think  about  getting  back  to  smaller  com- 
munities, etc.  But  when  I  served  on  the  Ker- 
ner Commission  we  were  beginning  then  to 
make  some  headway  on  the  idea  that  you 
could  not  solve  the  problems  of  these  cities 
so  long  as  people  continue  to  move  on  into 
them,  where  the  problems  of  concentration 
were  already  enormous.  Llttle-by-llttle,  I 
think,  we  have  more  people  believing  that. 
But  we  haven't  enough  people  yet  thinking 
about  the  fundamental  forces  which  brought 
the  problems  Into  being,  and  one  of  those 
fundamental  forces,  as  you  have  pointed  out 
very  well.  Is  bow  we  subsidize  those  who  push 
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people  off  the  land  and  who  have  driven  them 
into  these  larger  cities.  .\  good  thing  happen- 
ing in  the  country,  there's  a  feeling  about 
going  back  to  tlie  laud  by  a  lot  of  younger 
people  and  other  people  as  well.  That  is  not 
a  trend  that  is  oldfashloned,  but  may  be 
new-fashioned  if  we  take  o\it  the  forces  that 
have  prevented  it  from  happening  up  to  the 
present  time. 

You've  done  some  wonderful  work  here 
and  in  the  past,  and  I  think  your  testimony 
today  will  be  very  helpful  to  us.  I  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

Marilyn  Stout.  One  of  the  things  In  the 
area  is  something  that  really  Interested  us. 
The  State  of  Oklahoma,  your  state.  Is  giving 
away  free  land — ten-acre  farms. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  right,  and  It  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  people  who  want  It.  I 
understand  there  has  been  some  problems — 
some  of  the  oil  companies  are  beginning  to 
worry  about  that.  It's  amazing  around  the 
country  those  who  Just  don't  like  the  idea  of 
having  people  around.  I  was  In  East  Tennes- 
see lately  about  strip  mining,  and  one  of 
the  big  land  companies  there — and  they  have 
the  same  problem,  these  big  land  companies, 
most  of  which  are  owned  outside  of  East 
Tennessee — is  ripping  off  the  land  with  that 
coal  and  driving  people  out  and  exploiting 
people.  One  man  said,  "The  only  thing  wrong 
with  these  hills  are  people."  (Laughter) 
That's  what  these  big  landowners  think.  An- 
other thing,  some  of  that  land  there  Is 
owned  by  one  of  the  biggest  landowners,  a 
British-owned  corporation  which.  Interest- 
ingly enough— woiUdn't  you  know  It — calls 
itself  the  American  Corporation.  (Laughter) 
It's  wonderful  that  these  uephemlsms 
straighten  things  out  and  show  us  how  It  Is. 
One  of  the  best  things  they  use  against  us  Is 
free  enterprise— don't  bother  with  us.  we're 
Involved  In  free  enterprise.  They're  not  at 
all. 

Well,  may  I  Just  say,  I  appreciate  very 
much,  Mrs.  Stout,  your  b«lng  nere  and  the 
chance  to  hold  these  bearings.  I'm  going  to 
be  back  here.  I'm  not  one  of  a  kind.  I  think 
I'm  a  vangiiard  of  the  kind  of  politics  that's 
beginning  to  dominate  this  country  In  the 
$70's.  I  think  Americans  are  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  all  this  damn  exploitation  of 
land  and  resoiirces  and  people  by  a  lot  of  big 
people  who  are  ripping  folks  out  for  their 
own  private  profit.  And  we're  going  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  all  those  who  don't  like 
what  was  said  today  to  come  and  be  beard — 
from  Los  Angeles  Times  to  Tenneco  and  who- 
ever else.  And  I  hope  we  will  be  In  contact 
with  them  and  they'll  want  to  have  their 
say,  too. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Documents  submitted  by  Marilyn  Stout 
follow : 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Davneport 
In  the  Record. 

Davis,  California,  March  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Freo  R.  Harris, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  This  replies  to  your 
letter  of  February  18  in  which  you  asked  if 
I  could  testify  on  the  problem  of  land  and 
resource  monopoly,  its  effects  on  the  people 
of  California  and  possible  strategies  for 
change.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  appear  in 
person,  but  I  have  a  few  comments  on  our 
Federal  tax  system  and  this  problem. 

Our  Federal  Income  tax  laws  provide.  In 
effect,  a  subsidy  for  certain  kinds  of  farm 
Investments  by  permitting  the  income  from 
them  to  be  taxed  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
most  Investment  Income.  Indeed  sometimes 
the  tax  rate  is  reduced  not  only  to  zero  but 
to  a  negative  figure.  At  numerous  other 
places  I  have  outlined  how  this  occurs  In- 
dicating that  it  arises  primarily  from  the 
use  of  overly  generous  tax  accounting  rules. 
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These  rules  allow  premature  deductions  of 
capital  costs,  are  said  to  allow  deduction  of 
large  expense  prepayments,  and  fall  to  re- 
quire inventories  in  many  cases  where  com- 
parable businesses  would  be  forced  to  use 
inventories.  These  benefits  are  made  con- 
siderably better  if  the  deducted  costs  are 
later  returned  and  reported  as  long  term 
capital  gain.  While  some  legislative  action 
was  taken  in  1969,  we  all  knew  that  those 
provisions  would  very  largely  be  Ineffective. 
It  seems  clear  that  experience  has  borne  out 
this  prognostication. 

Also  in  other  places,  the  kind  of  farmer 
that  the  tax  loss  would  attract  has  been 
described.  All  commentators  would,  I  think, 
agree  that  the  provisions  outlined  above  are 
most  attractive  to  taxpayers  who  have  a 
large  source  of  outside  income  and  who  have 
available  to  them  considerable  credit.  Also 
since  the  tax  benefits  are  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  nonfarm  Income  and  the  tax 
loss  produced  by  the  farming  operation,  one 
would  expect  that  the  tax  dodge  farmer 
would  also  desire  a  large  farm.  Taking  these 
qualities  into  consideration,  there  Is  no  dif- 
ficulty In  concluding  that  two  kinds  of  In- 
vestors should  be  attracted  to  tax  dodge 
farming.  They  were  corporate  conglomerates 
which  have  substantial  sources  of  nonfarm 
Income  v/hlcb  would,  absent  the  tax  loss,  be 
taxed  at  a  48%  tax  rate  and  syndications 
of  high  bracket  individuals. 

If  one  reviews  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
farming  Industry  (between  1950  and  1970), 
one  finds  a  numl>er  of  astounding  pheno- 
mena. First,  the  nominal  before  tax  rate  of 
return  on  farm  investments  has  declined 
frcnn  about  6%  down  to  less  than  4^i.  This 
compares  with  more  than  ICi  for  other 
manufacturing  corporations  during  that  pe- 
riod. But  the  decreasing  returns  did  not 
prevent  the  flow  of  capital  into  agriculture. 
During  that  time,  the  assets  producing  farm 
crops  Increased  by  about  2%  times  although 
total  net  farm  income  rose  by  less  than 
25%.  This  Is  a  most  unusual  situation:  de- 
clining returns  on  Increasing  Investment. 

Second,  a  profile  of  the  farmer  In  1950 
would  have  shown  that  his  nonfarm  Income 
was  about  30%  of  his  total  Income.  By  1970 
his  nonfarm  Income  was  about  50%  of  his 
total  income. 

Third,  while  the  productive  assets  in  farm- 
ing were  increasing  2>^  times,  farm  debt 
increased  five  or  more  times  over  this  two 
decade  span. 

Thus,  when  we  look  at  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, we  find  that  before  tax  rates  of  return 
on  farm  Investments  were  declining  while 
Investments  were  increasing.  This  combina- 
tion would  Indicate  that  the  before  tax  rate 
of  return  Is  not  giving  us  the  true  picture. 
Indeed,  there  must  be  something  more  than 
the  before  tax  rate  of  return.  I  speculate  that 
In  part  the  something  more  Is  the  zero  tax 
rate  and  the  negative  tax  benefit  flowing  to 
certain  kinds  of  farm  Investors.  One  also 
concludes  that  many  of  the  farm  Investors  In 
these  decades  had  Just  the  characteristics 
we  would  have  expected  had  the  tax  bene- 
fits been  the  only  Inducement  to  farm  In- 
vestment. 


Our  Judgment  on  this  score  may  be  fvuther 
confirmed  by  viewing  the  roster  of  newly 
arrived  farmers.  In  the  last  decade  or  two 
we  have  found  that  many  of  our  country's 
largest  corporations  have  entered  the  farm- 
ing game:  Tenneco,  Gulf  and  Western  In- 
dustries, Prochemco,  Union  Carbide,  General 
Poods,  and  many  others.  The  number  of 
corporations  in  farming  has  increased 
dramatically.  Some  of  these  corporations  are 
conglomerates  which  bring  huge  amounts  of 
nonfarm  Income  into  combination  with  farm 
losses. 

Also  as  we  would  have  guessed,  syndica- 
tions among  high  bracket  individuals  is  the 
hallmark  of  some  kinds  of  farm  investments. 
Just  how  high  a  tax  bracket?  Many  of  the 
promoters  of  these  syndications  suggest  that 
the  taxpayer  not  make  the  investment  un- 
less he  has  a  net  worth  of  from  a  quarter  to 
a  half-million  dollars  or  has  a  marginal  tax 
bracket  of  50%.  Neither  of  these  character- 
istics is  likely  to  be  found  among  the  farm 
population  as  a  whole. 

Just  how  extensive  are  these  syndica- 
tions? During  1970,  there  were  offerings  by 
cattle  breeding  and  feeding  syndicators  in 
excess  of  $175  million.  Many  of  these  of- 
ferings exceeded  $10  million,  and  some  of 
them  were  reported  to  go  as  high  as  $25 
million.  Incidentally,  In  many  of  them  the 
promoter  has  already  made  arrangements  for 
financing  a  large  part  or  all  of  the  invest- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  members  of  the 
syndicate.  There  were  also  numerovfc  syn- 
dications in  other  crops. 

There  is  thus  empirical  evidence  that  many 
of  the  new  farmers  are  just  the  kinds  of 
farmers  who  have  the  qualities  to  reap  a 
tax  harvest  rather  than  rely  on  the  product 
of  the  land.  This  new  farmer  may  well  be  a 
large  scale  owner  with  considerable  capital 
and  financing  at  his  fingertips.  In  almost  all 
cases  he  is  an  absentee  farmer  who  has 
turned  his  capital  over  to  a  business  man- 
ager. The  business  manager  does  not  have 
the  fiexlblllty  and  the  social  consciousness 
that  an  owner  on  the  scene  has. 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  that  certain 
kinds  of  farm  Investments  are  sut)sidized  by 
the  federal  tax  laws.  These  subsidies  appear 
to  have  Induced  a  large  amount  of  absentee 
capital  Into  the  farm  sector.  This  absentee 
capital  Is  unfair  competition  for  the  farmer 
who  must  rely  on  his  land  for  his  Income. 
The  absentee  owner  who  has  a  large  source 
of  outside  Income  may  combine  a  meager 
profit  or  even  a  loss  with  the  tax  benefits 
available  to  him  and  show  a  handsome  re- 
turn on  his  Investment. 

Since  these  benefits. vary  In  proportion  to 
the  loss  and  the  amount  of  outside  Income, 
there  Is  an  encouragement  to  owners  of  large 
amounts  of  capital  who  can  control  large 
amounts  of  farm  resources.  All  of  this  tends 
toward  concentration  In  the  farming  in- 
dustry. 

This  situation  need  not  be  continued.  It  Is 
unfair  to  the  farmer.  It  ts  unfair  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  Solutions  abound,  but 
Congress  has  not  been  willing  to  adopt  any 
of  them. 


I  hope  you  find  the  foregoing  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Davenport. 
P.S.  For  purposes  of  identification  only,  1 
teach  Income  tax  law  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis. 

Statement  SuBMm-ED  by  Mr.  Joe  Burnias, 
Corcoran,  Calif. 

My  name  Is  Joe  Burntas.  I  am  a  farm- 
worker and  have  traveled  the  migrant  trail 
with  my  father  and  now  with  my  family.  I 
have  worked  In  the  fields  throughout  Cali- 
fornia wherever  there  is  work  available  to 
support  my  family.  In  the  last  ten  (10) 
years,  because  of  mechanization  work  is  hard 
to  find.  I  do  not  have  the  education  nor  the 
skills  to  even  think  that  I  can  support  my 
family  outside  of  field  v/ork.  What  I  have  are 
my  calloused  hands,  my  love  for  my  family, 
a  desire  to  provide  a  future  for  my  family, 
my  belief  in  Ood,  and  my  love  for  the  land 
that  I  work.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
cami>esino  has  been  discussed  with  regard  to 
his  family,  his  skills,  his  health,  his  housing, 
his  future.  I  have  not  seen  results  in  Kings 
County.  What  I  have  seen  is  less  work  for 
the  campeslno,  and  money  appropriated  to 
advance  mechanization  In  farm  labor.  Mil- 
llones  of  dollars  for  tax  cuts  under  the  Wil- 
liamson Act  and  subsidif-s  for  large  farm 
owners  who  control  Kings  County.  The  Wil- 
liams Act  has  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000  tax 
revenue  for  Corcoran. 

I  feel  that  you  are  aware  of  the  present 
conditions  of  the  campeslno,  and  so  in  my 
simple  way  I  ask,  that  the  statements  that 
have  been  stated  here  do  not  go  unheard. 
That  land  and  financing  be  made  available 
so  that  the  campeslno  and  rural  poor  can  be- 
gin to  feel  pride  and  dignity  in  himself  and 
family.  FHA  was  set  up  for  and  controlled  by 
growers  who  have  continued  to  utilize  it  for 
their  personal  gain.  The  time  has  come  for 
projects  to  become  available  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  such  as  myself.  The  cam- 
peslno would  benefit  greatly  from  this 
wealth  of  knowledge  all  the  research  and 
subsidies  too.  The  campeslno  cannot  do  it 
alone,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  bring  Justice 
and  action  on  these  matters. 

Now  we  can  talk  all  afternoon  on  the 
merits  of  different  programs,  unemployment 
and  welfare  plans,  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
campeslnos,  displacement  by  machinery, 
rural  poverty,  and  I  still  won't  know  what 
the  consequence  of  all  these  things  will  be 
and  nobody  else  seems  to  know.  What  I  am 
sure  is  that  In  our  experience  we  have  learn- 
ed one  simple  thing — regardless  of  what  the 
situation  is,  people  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  constructive,  anything  to  free  them 
from  the  shackles  of  poverty,  unless  they 
have  the  power  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
wherever  it  may  be  and  whoever  it  may  be. 
For  the  campeslno  such  as  myself,  this  age. 
this  Image,  that  power  will  come  through 
financial  and  availability  of  land  that  will 
allow  me  to  provide  a  future  for  my  children, 
self  esteem  and  pride  in  myself  as  a  man. 
then  we  can  hope  to  break  the  cycle  and 
destiny  of  the  campeslno  and  his  family  that 
has  starved  him  for  decades. 

Thank  you. 


SENATE^Thursday,  May  18, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Eternal  God,  who  can  neither 
be  fathomed  nor  dismissed,  be  very  real 
to  us  in  this  reverent  moment.  Amid  the 


turbulence  of  the  world  without,  bring 
peace  to  our  troubled  hearts  that  all  who 
serve  Thee  here  may  think  wisely,  speak 
convincingly,  and  act  bravely.  Out  of 
diversity  and  conflict  bring  the  unity 
that  enables  this  Nation,  deUvered  from 
failure,  sin,  and  unrighteousness,  to  go 
forward  to  the  new  day  of  justice,  truth, 
compassion,  and  brotherhood.  Lift  all 
effoi-ts  for  peace  into  the  higher  order  of 
Thy  kingdom  and  may  the  spirit  of  the 


Prince  of  Peace  rule  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people. 
In  the  Redeemers  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  18, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
AixEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

AlXEN  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BH.L 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  May  16.  1972,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2676)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  control  of  sickle  cell 
anemia. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  14734)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14734)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14655)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  issue 
temporary  operating  licenses  for  nuclear 
power  reactors  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN 
SURETY  BONDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  757,  H.R.  13150,  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  A(7riNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  13150,  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  assume  the  risks  of  its 
fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-790),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13150  Is  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  assume 
the  risks  of  fidelity  loss.  It  thus  establishes 
the  policy  that  no  agency  of  any  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  obtain  surety 
bonds  for  Its  civilian  or  military  personnel 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  substantial 
sums  of  money  in  connection  with  their  of- 
ficial duties.  The  bill  repeals  or  amends  ex- 
isting law  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  ob- 
tain surety  bonds  for  these  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  It  provides  that  the  amoiuit 
of  any  loss  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of 
a  Federal  employes  shall  be  charged  to  the 
agency's  appropriation  or  other  available  ap- 
propriate fund. 

BACKGROUND 

Tlie  bin  grew  out  of  a  proposal  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Its  provisions  are 
based  upon  extensive  studies  conducted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  as  described  In  detail  In  House  Re- 
port No.  92-932.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury's legislative  proposal  was  made  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  recommendation  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  recommendation  was  made  under 
the  Joint  financial  management  improve- 
ment program. 

The  House  committee  studies  resulted 
from  consultations  with  officials  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Favorable  reports  on  the  measure  were 
received  from  the  following  agencies: 

Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, House  of  Representatives. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sergeant  at  Arms,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

VS.  Public  Printer. 

Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Department  of  State. 


Department  of  the  Army. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  Hoiuing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  op- 
posed enactment  of  HJl.  13150. 

The  rationale  behind  the  abolition  of  the 
procedure  of  acquiring  surety  bonds  for  Fed- 
eral employees  is  that  self-insurance  is  a 
financially  sound  procedure  If  the  self-in- 
surer Is  able  to  assume  the  risk.  The  Federal 
Government  can  well  assume  such  a  risk. 
The  House  report  points  out  that  precedent 
for  assumption  of  Insurable  risk  exists 
throughout  the  Federal  Government,  which 
does  not  contract  vsrlth  insurance  companies 
for  coverage  of  loss  from  fire,  accident,  or 
other  casualties,  nor  does  It  contract  for 
Insurance  In  the  shipment  of  valuables  such 
as  Federal  securities,  stamps,  and  currency. 

In  addition  to  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  risk  of  loss  through 
the  fault  or  negligence  of  an  employee,  statis- 
tics show  that  the  cost  of  the  bonding  pro- 
gram Is  greater  than  the  amount  of  claims 
filed.  For  example,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
bonding  program  from  1966  through  fiscal 
1971  was  »5.1  million.  The  amount  of  claims 
filed  during  the  same  period  was  $3.2  million. 
The  difference  of  $1.9  million  is  a  rough  ap- 
proximation of  the  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  almost  $7  million  in  total  losses  In- 
curred since  1956.  approximately  $1.9  million 
of  such  losses,  or  about  28  percent,  exceeded 
the  limits  of  the  bond  coverage.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  most  employee  bonds  offer 
limited  protection,  usually  In  the  range  of 
$2,500  to  $25,000.  For  example,  the  bond  for 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Disbursing  Office 
of  the  Treasury  Department  is  $25,000,  but 
annual  disbursements  and  checks  signed  by 
the  Director  total  more  than  $26  billion. 

PROVISIONS   OP  THE   BILL 

In  addition  to  repealing  and  amending  ex- 
isting law  requiring  surety  bonds,  HJl.  13150 
provides  that  when  an  agency  suffers  an 
uncollectable  fidelity  loss  resulting  from  the 
fault  or  negligence  of  an  employee  or  officer, 
the  agency  would  charge  its  operating  ap- 
propriation for  the  full  amount.  The  appro- 
priate charges  would  be  the  same  as  those 
which  now  finance  the  bonding  premlimis. 
Agency  activity  through  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  report 
to  the  Congress  for  each  of  the  6  full  fiscal 
years  following  enactment  on  agency  expe- 
rience under  the  self-insurance  program. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN  TRADE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly 
three  decadec  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  locked  in  a 
struggle  which  has  led  to  the  polariza- 
tion and  division  of  much  of  the  world. 
But  the  impending  detente  in  Soviet- 
American  relations,  tis  evidenced  by  the 
recent  Berlin  agreements  and  SALT 
talks,  exchange  visits  by  leading  govern- 
ment officials,  and  President  Nixon's 
forthcoming  summit  meeting  in  Moscow 
may  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing new  initiatives.  Through  the  vehicle 
of  trade  and  economic  development  be- 
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tween  the  world's  leading  Industrial 
powers,  a  degree  of  understanding  may 
at  last  be  within  grasp. 

Insurmountable  barriers  have  long 
existed  between  Cummunlst  Russia  and 
democratic  America.  Political  obstacles 
inherent  in  our  vastly  conflicting  ideolo- 
gies have  prevented  either  side  from  al- 
lowing more  than  minimal  political  and 
economic  relationships. 

Russia's  motives,  her  ambitions  and 
her  objectives,  have  never  waivered, 
though  her  tactics  were  conducted  in  de- 
liberate obscurity.  The  same  ideological 
difTerences  which  have  long  generated 
adversities  between  the  Commimists  and 
ourselves  still  exist. 

Russian  dreams  of  conquest  did  not 
fade  with  Stalin's  passing,  and  it  would 
be  a  foolish  and  self-deceiving  blunder 
if  we.  as  Americans,  were  to  disregard 
Communist  political  ambitiousness. 

Nevertheless,  trade  and  reciprocal  eco- 
nomic agreements  could  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  both  countries,  and  might  provide 
a  much-needed  incentive  to  an  American 
economy  plagued  with  heavy  surpluses 
of  agricultural  products,  diminishing 
energy  resources,  and  an  acute  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  No  better  area  for 
increased  discussion  and  interaction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  exists  than  that  of  bilateral  trade 
and  commercial  development. 

Progressive,  farsighted  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  in  an  endeavor  to  solidify  co- 
operative ties  between  governments 
and  to  encourage  the  increased  partici- 
pation of  America's  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  trade  and  resource  development. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  been  striv- 
ing to  secure  negotiated  accords  with  the 
Russians  as  a  means  of  providing  Ameri- 
can exporters  with  future  buyers  for  the 
country's  manufactured  and  agricul- 
tural products.  Emissaries  of  both  econo- 
mies have  been  jointly  exploring  areas  of 
possible  trade  consideration  which  could 
lead  to  substantial  increases  in  conuner- 
cial  reciprocity.  Discussions  have  revealed 
a  new  willingness  on  both  sides  to  speak 
realistically  and  to  explore  even  the  most 
basic  experiments. 

It  is  in  oiu:  national  interest  to  con- 
tinue this  process  for  several  significant 
reasons.  First,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
benefit  immensely  by  expanding  our  Rus- 
sian markets  receptive  to  American  in- 
vestments and  capital  goods.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  squander  the  potential 
of  nonstrategic  trade.  Certainly,  this  Na- 
tion is  not  prepared  to  assist  the  Rus- 
sians in  developing  weaponry  or  military 
capacities,  be  it  through  trade  or  any 
other  means.  National  security  must  be 
paramount  when  considering  any  area 
of  cooperation  with  the  Communists. 
Former  Secretary  Stans  made  it  very 
clear  to  Soviet  leaders  while  in  Moscow 
that  the  United  States  will  not  include 
in  trade  agreements  items  which  might 
jeopaidize  American  security  interests. 

Conversely,  we  accomplish  nothing  by 
refusing  to  sell  capital  manufactured 
goods  to  Russia,  for  they  still  will  be 
able  to  obtain  competitive  products  from 
other  sources.  Western  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan in  particular.  The  result,  a  net  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  United  States  and  the 
entrenchment  of  Russia's  dependency  on 
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other  nations.  Denial  of  this  important 
market  could  mean  a  resounding  set- 
back to  America's  future  compeUtive  po- 
sition in  world  trade. 

America's  ability  to  compete  has  been 
on  the  decline  since  the  late  1950's  when 
the  Nation's  industry  b^ame  lax.  iron- 
ically because  of  the  lack  of  competition. 
The  same  dangerous  pattern  spanned  the 
1960's  as  costs  soared  while  productivity 
wcmed.  The  result  was  inflation  and  the 
financial  crisis  of  the  seventies.  Infla- 
tion, coupled  with  a  refusal  to  seek  suf- 
ficient gains  in  productivity,  has  brought 
us  to  a  situation  where  the  dollar  is  in 
dire  distress  on  the  world  market.  Only 
domestic  discipline  and  a  resolute,  com- 
petitive surge  in  international  trade  will 
be  able  to  curb  the  collision  course  faced 
by  American  economic  viability. 

Second,  such  trade  raises  our  bargain- 
ing power  in  political  terms.  While  in 
Moscow,  both  Secretary  Butz  and  Mr. 
Stans  made  it  apparent  that  the  nor- 
malization of  trade  relations  between  the 
two  cotmtries  will  depend  a  gi-eat  deal  on 
a  parallel  improvement  in  political  rela- 
tions— a  pointed  reference  to  Russia's 
continuing  military  aid  to  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese. The  Russians  need  what 
America  is  prepared  to  offer  in  trade.  A 
result  of  increased  trade  and  economic 
links  must  also  parallel  an  increased 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Russians 
to  renoimce  continuing  impediments  to 
peace,  to  move  away  from  the  use  of 
force. 

Thii-d,  although  we  must  continue  our 
resistance  to  Communist  dogma,  if.  by 
negotiating  and  entering  into  greater 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  this  Na- 
tion's economic,  political,  and  strategic 
strengths  will  be  improved,  then  we 
must  weigh  these  assets  and  meet  the 
challenge. 

Speaking  before  an  export  expansion 
assembly  in  Cheyerme,  Wyo.,  on  Febru- 
ary 3  of  this  year.  Mr.  Robert  Beshar, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  made  a  statement  that  mer- 
its attention  for  its  emphasis  on  the  op- 
portunity at  hand.  He  said: 

The  possibilities  now  being  offered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  exporting  to  the  United 
States  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  in 
exchange  for  equal  values  of  United  States 
manufactured  capital  goods  represents  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  United  States.  It 
Is  not  simply  a  question  of  whether  the  two 
richest  nations  In  the  world  should  be  trad- 
ing broadly  with  each  other.  Rather  the  fo- 
cus should  be  on  the  unusual  complementary 
characteristics  of  these  two  economies,  with 
the  Soviets  willing  to  exchange  raw  materials 
with  little  labor  content,  for  sophisticated 
capital  goods,  many  of  which  are  labor  in- 
tensive. 

This  statement  reveals  several  ex- 
tremely important  points  concerning 
America's  future  economic  concerns  and 
may  provide  answers  to  some  of  our  most 
crucial  employment  problems. 

It  offers  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  vital  raw  materials  which 
this  coimtry  will  be  needing  in  a  few  short 
years.  This  would  mean  a  slackening  in 
the  current  ovei"\ise  of  our  domestic  tim- 
ber, minerals,  and  fuel  energy  re- 
sources— all  items  which  the  Russians 
are  willing  to  trade  in  return  for  Amer- 
ican   manufactured    and    agricultural 


commodities.  An  example  of  such  a 
transaction  is  the  Russian  need  for 
American  capital  and  technology  to  de- 
velop their  huge  i>etroleimi  reserves.  This 
would  require  the  involvement  of  Amer- 
ican corporations  and  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  order  to  tap  fuel  reserves 
and  process  them  for  energy  use.  In 
return,  the  American  business  would 
receive  their  original  investment,  a  pre- 
determined interest  rate,  and  a  long- 
term  contract  for  buying  the  gas  for  use 
in  the  United  States. 

Some  ccmcem  exists  regarding  a  pos- 
sible dependence  on  foreign — and  par- 
ticularly Communist — sources  for  Amer- 
ica's vital  energy  needs.  Recently,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  voiced  this  ques- 
tion, relating  the  dangers  of  overdepend- 
ence  and  the  great  costs  that  would  be 
incurred  in  transforming  Amexican 
shipping  capabilities  to  meet  the  poten- 
tially awesome  task  of  importing  oil, 
and  gas  in  liquid  form,  from  abroad. 

The  Senators'  reasoning  is  legitimate 
and  warrants  the  careful  attention  and 
concern  of  this  Government.  America 
must  not — ^indeed  cannot — afford  to  be- 
come overly  dependent  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  her  basic  energy  needs.  Such 
reliance  has  overt  political  and  economic 
ramifications,  and  could  lead  to  the 
paralyzation  of  American  industry. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
America's  vital  natural  resources  are 
being  depleted  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  Experts  are  already  predicting  that 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position  re- 
quiring the  impoi-tation  of  energy  re- 
sources as  soon  as  the  late  1970's.  To 
delay  action,  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  situ- 
ation, would  only  meeui  the  future  loss  of 
this  Nation's  bargaining  power  in  the 
sphere  of  natural  resources.  Clearly, 
trade  now  is  preferable  to  dependency  in 
the  near  future.  At  oiu:  present  rate  of 
consumption,  America  risks  being  thrown 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  sources  in  the 
event  trf  a  future  energy  crisis.  The  same 
dangerous  consequence  which  would  re- 
sult from  over-dependency.  We  must  not 
allow  such  a  possibility  to  develop. 

Following  this  logic,  we  must  encour- 
age the  maintainance  and  development 
of  America's  strengths,  her  technologi- 
cal, manpower,  capital  and  natural  re- 
source superiority.  We  need  to  conserve 
our  depletable  resoiu-ces  for  future  use, 
while  obtaining  supplementary  but  not 
dependency — creating  supplies  from 
other  sources. 

Noting  our  current  labor  needs  and 
unemployment,  we  can  as  well  sell 
"sophisticated  capital  goods,  many  of 
which  are  labor  intensive."  Given  the 
present  potential  for  trade  betweai  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI..  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  estimated  the 
possibility  of  moving  from  $150  million 
to  as  much  as  $2  billion  annually  in 
labor-intensive  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates,  this  could  actually 
mean  the  addition  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs  to  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. Such  a  boost  in  available  job  op- 
portunities could  mean  a  considerable 
drop   in   unemployment,    coupled   with 
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higher  wages  and  lower  prices  on  many 
domestic  items. 

On  the  agricultural  side,  disastrous 
droughts  and  crop  diseases  have  con- 
tinuously laid  waste  much  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  agricultural  harvest.  The  Soviets 
must  import  grains  to  feed  their  livestock 
and  supplement  Russian  diets.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Nixon  administration  has  al- 
ready cleared  the  way  for  exporting  $135 
million  worth  of  feed  grains  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  authorities  of  both  na- 
tions are  hoping  to  increase  American 
agricultiu-al  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
up  to  $200  million  annually.  This  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  new  source  of  relief 
to  the  American  farmer's  old  and  reoc- 
curring  nightmare  of  overproduction. 
Russia,  with  its  huge  population  and 
growing  voliune  of  grain-dependent 
livestock  could  conceivably  provide 
America  with  a  new  and  dependable 
market  for  the  Nation's  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. Such  new  initiatives,  in  order  to 
be  productive,  would  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  barriers  to  trade  which  are  the 
result  of  many  years  of  commercial  di- 
vision and  isolation. 

A  major  obstacle  in  path  of  normal- 
ized United  States-So\'iet  trade  rela- 
tions concerns  the  matter  of  credit.  The 
United  States  has  already  offered  the 
Soviet  Union  the  standard  3  years.  6'/s 
percent  interest  credit  rate  offered  to 
other  nations,  but  the  Russians  are  m- 
sisting  on  a  10-year.  2-percent  interest 
plan.  This  is  where  we  must  stand  firm. 
It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  lacks 
the  hard  currency  needed  to  meet  short- 
term  credit  rates.  But  they  do  possess 
nonmonetary  goods  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials  which  might  be  substituted 
for  cash  payments.  America  can  extend 
normal  credit,  as  it  does  to  any  buyer. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  accept  this 
fact  as  it  is;  not  as  some  sort  of  political 
discrimination,  but  as  a  basic  economic 
measure. 

In  considering  credit  arrangements  the 
question  also  arises  concerning  the  So- 
viet bid  for  most-favored-nation  status. 
Congress  would  be  wise  in  scrutinizing 
every  aspect  of  this  question.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  favorable 
access  to  the  American  domestic  market- 
ing system  without  first  settling  all  ques- 
tions of  credit  and  areas  of  trade.  The 
American  consumer  and  the  American 
business  community  alike  must  be  given 
fullest  protection  in  considering  the  ex- 
tension of  most-favored  tariff  status  to 
any  nation,  particularly  on  whose  gov- 
ernment can  manipulate  production  and 
piice  for  political  rather  than  economic 
reasons.  Additionally,  such  favorable  tar- 
iff reduction  must  parallel  a  lessening  of 
Soviet  tariffs  on  American  goods,  and 
open  the  doors  further  to  advanced  trade 
proceedings  and  markets  for  American 
goods. 

Russia  owes  the  United  States  billions 
of  dollars  in  World  War  II  lend-lease  aid; 
a  settlement  has  never  been  reached  con- 
cerning these  payments.  This  coimtry 
has  cancelled  all  but  $800  million  of  this 
heavy  debt  and  settlement  of  the  situa- 
tion would  suggest  yet  another  step, 
psychologically  and  politically,  in  build- 
ing stronger  confidence  between  the  two 
countries. 


Recognizing  all  the  problems,  and  dan- 
gers, implicit  in  the  impending  change, 
the  steady  process  of  detente  has  evolved 
to  the  point  where  the  world's  greatest 
powers  can  achieve  new  agreements  in 
trade,  while  possibly  stabilizing  political 
relations  at  the  same  time.  Never,  in  the 
long  bitter  history  of  Soviet-American 
relations  has  the  desire  for  new  and  di- 
rect cooperation  been  so  intense. 

America  must  move  with  both  con- 
fidence and  yet  caution  toward  the  goal 
of  trade  with  Russia.  It  is  easy  to  become 
too  optimistic  about  the  immediate  pros- 
pects and  benefits  which  might  result  and 
in  the  process  overlook  the  substantial 
impediments  and  differences  in  our  two 
economies.  We  must  work  patiently  to  re- 
duce these  problems  and  to  adjust  the 
requirements  of  both  economies.  This 
will  require  resolution  on  each  side  to 
study  and  comply  with  the  marketing 
methods  and  trade  procedures  of  the 
other.  The  achievement  of  these  neces- 
sary steps  to  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation will  provide  the  groimdwork  for  in- 
creased trade  and  perhaps  for  expanded 
interaction  in  other  areas. 

The  condition  and  vitality  of  future 
Soviet-American  relations  will  be  greatly 
determined  by  the  degree  of  success  of 
these  early  initiatives.  Trade  may  prove 
to  be  the  basis  for  structuring  a  more 
stable  relationship,  politically,  between 
the  two  most  powerful  nations  on  earth — 
a  relationship  which,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, would  greatly  reduce  the  chances 
of  armed  confrontation  throughout  the 
world  and  provide  the  basis  for  a  stable, 
lasting  peace. 

When  founding  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  in  1951,  the  great 
"Europeanist,"  Robert  Schiunann,  stated 
that  the  motive  behind  integrating 
Europe's  vast  resources  of  war  into  a  sin- 
gle supra-nationally  controlled  body  was 
to  make  future  war  not  only  improbable, 
but  virtually  impossible. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  such  a  formal 
and  conclusive  parallel  agreement  could 
be  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, but  the  principle  is  credible.  The 
key  to  future  peace  and  political  stabil- 
ity rests  with  economic  interdepend- 
ency.  By  developing  peaceful  but  bind- 
ing trade  links  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  could  accomplish  through 
economic  means  that  which  she  cannot 
accomplish  with  force  at  the  present,  a 
reduction  of  tension  and  an  increase  in 
understanding.  Even  more  important,  if 
we  have  the  courage  to  pursue  this  proc- 
ess in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  and  values  of  America,  we  can 
achieve  our  most  fundamental  objec- 
tive— the  extension  of  freedom. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. Is  there  morning  business  to  be 
transacted  at  this  time? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  under  the  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two  minutes  remain  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  delayed  temporarily  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  retain  his 
time  and  yield  it  to  me. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  2  minutes 
expire,  if  the  Chair  will  announce  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  I  will  then  resume  my 
speech. 

THE  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION 
OF  GOVERNOR  WALLACE— PRO- 
TECTION FOR   CANDIDATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  assassination  attempt  against  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  poses  some  very  serious 
questions  about  the  safety  of  political 
candidates  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  candi- 
date can  be  completely  protected  if  he 
exposes  himself  in  a  crowd  as  Governor 
Wallace  did,  and  as  most  candidates 
eventually  do.  It  is  part  of  the  American 
political  process  that  candidates  should 
wish  to  mingle  with  the  crowds  which 
turn  out  to  hear  them.  But  I  believe  that 
the  first  thing  which  must  be  done  is 
for  the  candidates  themselves  to  restrain 
themselves  and  to  take  all  precautions 
possible. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
campaigning  be  done  from  a  television 
studio.  TV  is  a  valuable  tool  in  elections ; 
but  it  is  often  cold  and  impersonal,  and 
it  can  convey  impressions  which  are  not 
accurate.  It  has  always  been  a  part  of 
the  American  political  scene  that  can- 
didates should  meet  the  voters  in  per- 
son, and  that  tradition  should  be  con- 
tinued to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  con- 
tinued consistent  with  the  personal  safe- 
ty of  those  involved. 

But  I  believe  that  new  means  of  pro- 
tecting candidates  must  be  explored,  and 
that  all  practical  protection  must  be  pro- 
vided. A  person  who  is  willing  to  under- 
take the  rigors  of  campaigning  for  pub- 
lic office  should  not  also  be  exi>ected  to 
put  his  life  on  the  line  every  time  he  ap- 
pears in  public.  He  should  not  be  expected 
to  restrain  his  own  heartfelt,  strong  per- 
sonal views  with  regard  to  issues  that 
are  emotional  and  highly  controversial. 

Every  candidate — as  long  as  he  acts 
within  the  law — should  be  free  to  forth- 
rightly  and  frankly  express  his  view- 
points whether  or  not  they  are  popular 
or  unpopular.  That  is  the  American  way 
and  it  is  the  democratic  way.  And  I  think 
every  candidate  should  be  defended  in 
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that  opportunity  and  protected  in  that 
cpportimity. 

To  this  end,  then,  I  think,  new  meas- 
ures have  to  be  considered.  Not  only  will 
the  candidates  themselves  have  to  exer- 
cise added  care,  but  also  such  things  as 
more  stringent  controls  of  certain  types 
of  handguns — ^the  Satiu-day  night  special. 
In  particular — ^the  possible  use  of  weapon 
detection  devices,  the  imposition  of  man- 
datory death  sentences  for  assassins  and 
would-be  assassins,  and  closely  controlled 
public  appearances  of  candidates — all 
these  possibilities  must  be  considered. 

The  parallel  is  not  exact,  of  course, 
but  if  airline  passengers  can  be  screened 
for  weapons  before  boarding  airplanes, 
then  it  might  be  possible  to  have  Secret 
Service  or  FBI  agents  screen  persons  en- 
tering halls  to  hear  candidates  speak. 
Magnetometers  might  be  used  at  en- 
trances to  detect  weapons. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  Senator's  time 
has  expired.  He  will  be  recognized  in  the 
morning  hour  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  proceed. 


THE  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION 
OF  GOVERNOR  WALLACE— PRO- 
TECTION FOR  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
detection  devices  could  also  be  used  for 
the  outside  events,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
screen  lines  of  people  who  might  wish  to 
shake  hands  with  a  candidate.  There  is 
no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  disorder 
and  confusion  have  to  prevail  at  political 
rallies.  People  could  be  required  to  line 
iM?  and  pass  through  a  detection  area  be- 
fore reaching  the  candidate.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure could  well  speed  up  political  meet- 
ings and  make  them  more  orderly,  in 
addition  to  saving  lives. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  had  this  ex- 
perience as  we  appear  at  public  meetings. 
Following  the  program,  people  always 
come  forward  to  the  head  table  and  shaike 
hands  with  the  speaker.  I  should  think 
they  would  be  quite  willing  to  pass  by 
some  kind  of  metal  detection  device  in 
order  to  do  this.  This  would  not  inhibit 
them  from  coming  forward.  It  would 
serve  to  discourage  only  those  individuals 
who  had  the  evil  Intention  of  using  a 
gvm  or  other  weapon  to  conduct  an  attack 
upon  the  candidate. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  bulletproof  lec- 
terns should  become  standard  operat- 
ing procedure.  These  lecterns  should  be 
on  platforms  or  stages  separated  from 
the  audience  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  routine 
the  Secret  Service  should  be  given  veto 
control  over  arrangements  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency just  as  they  have  such  veto  power 
over  arrangements  for  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  President.  It  is  better  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  spontaneity  and 
personal  contact  than  to  expose  can- 
didates needlessly  to  attack. 


At  Laurel,  security  people  were  right 
beside  Governor  Wallace  and  they  could 
not  prevent  the  tragedy  which  occurred 
because  of  the  crush  of  people  surround- 
ing the  Governor.  This  typ^  of  situation 
must  be  avoided  in  the  future,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Secret  Service,  which  is  now 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  candidates  for  President, 
should  have  the  authority  to  keep 
jostling  crowds  away  from  candidates  In 
situations  where  there  has  been  prior 
advertising  of  rallies  and  beforehand 
public  knowledge  of  a  candidate's  route 
or  place  of  appearance. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  general  laxity 
in  dealing  with  criminals  and  the  wide- 
spread imwillingness  to  impose  the  death 
penalty,    even   in    instances    in    which 
juries  and  courts  have  ordered  it,  has 
contributed  to  the  boldness  with  which 
assassins  have  attacked  candidates  and 
public  figures  in  recent  years.  They  have 
been  virtually  assured  that  they  can  take 
life  but  that  their  own  Ufe  will  be  spared. 
I  believe  a  Federal  law  Is  in  order  mak- 
ing a  death  sentence  mandatory  for  a 
person  convicted  of  murdering  or  at- 
tempting to  murder  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  If  punish- 
ment to  fit  the  crime  were  swift  and  in- 
escapable, if  would-be  assassins  knew 
that  inevitably  they  would  go  to  the  gal- 
lows, the  electric  chair,  or  the  gas  cham- 
ber. I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  they 
might  be  inclined  to  think  twice  before 
attempting  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime. 
The  shooting  of  Governor  Wallace  is 
more  than  a  personal  tragedy  for  Mr. 
Wallace,  as  serious  as  that  in  itself  is.  It 
is  a  tragedy  for  our  political  system.  The 
person  who  attacks  a  candidate  attacks 
also  our  system  of  government  and  our 
way  of  life.  This  senseless  crime  shoiUd 
alert  all  Americans  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  every  step  possible   to  prevent 
such  occurrences  in  the  future.  If  we 
do  not  act  to  meet  the  threat,  the  whole 
character  of  our  public  life  can  and  will 
be  changed. 

Crimes  such  as  that  perpetrated  upon 
Governor  Wallace  have  a  way  of  inciting 
imitators.  Whatever  action  we  csm 
reasonably  tsJce  should  be  taken  before 
there  is  a  repetition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  no  time  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recog- 
nized in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
highly  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  substance  of  his  remarks. 
I  did  not  get  to  hear  all  of  his  statement 
by  any  means,  but  I  think  unmistakably 
he  is  entirely  correct. 

An  assault  of  this  kind  is  more  than 
an  assault  on  Governor  Wallace  or  the 
individual ;  it  is  an  assault  on  our  system 
of  government.  It  is  an  assault  on  the 
idea  of  people  being  able  to  freely  take 
part  in  the  campaign  by  going  to  the 
rallies,  engagements,  and  having  a 
chance  to  get  a  personal  impression  of 
the  thought  processes,  personality,  and 
demeanor  of  the  candidates.  It  is  an  as- 
sault on  the  basic  right  of  tl\e  Ameri- 
can people  and,  as  I  said,  on  the  system 
of  Government. 
Theie  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 


this  lack  of  severity  of  punishment  also 
having  a  part  in  generating  the  general 
atmosphere  whereby  a  persrai  will  go 
into  a  matter  of  this  kind  or  stumble 
into  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  the 
second  thought  is  not  there  for  him. 
There  are  coimtless  thousands  of  people 
who  can  either  be  encouraged  or  pushed 
into  or  who  would  voluntarily  go  into  a 
situation  where  they  are  prompted  to 
take  action  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  punishment  is  for  an  unsuccess- 
ful assault  of  this  tj'pe,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  certainly  could  well  be  placed  in 
the  realm  of  capital  punishment.  Under 
the  circtmistances,  the  jury  could  l)e  in 
charge  of  that.  Ordinarily,  an  attempt  to 
murder  is  not  punishable  by  death. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  was  m5' 
suggestion  that  even  the  attempt — 
when  clear  and  unmistakable — to  as- 
sassinate a  candidate,  especially  a  can- 
didate for  President,  should  carry  with  it 
a  mandatory  death  pensdty  because  in 
my  judgment  a  lot  of  these  nuts  running 
around  the  coimtry  are  eager  to  under- 
take an  assassination  because  of  the 
notoriety  they  think  would  attach  to 
their  having  attempted  to  shoot  a  can- 
didate for  President.  They  are  only 
confronted  with  a  few  years  in  piison, 
and  possibly  they  will  not  sen'e  long  sen- 
tences, and  even  if  they  spend  a  few 
years  in  prison  they  will  get  out  even- 
tually and  always  be  a  subject  of  attrac- 
tion to  autograph  seekers  and  to  those 
who  will  point  to  them  and  say,  "He  is 
the  fellow  who  shot  George." 

I  think  it  is  time  some  of  these  people 
be  put  out  of  commission.  Not  only  should 
the  death  penalty  be  made  mandatory 
for  those  who  are  successful  in  commit- 
ting an  assassination  of  a  President  or 
a  piesidential  candidate,  but  also  those 
who  make  an  overt,  clear,  unmistakable 
attempt  to  do  so.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  stop  some  of  these  people 
is  to  confront  them  with  the  absolute  as- 
surance that  whether  or  not  they  are 
successful  in  assassinating  their  target 
they  are  going  to  get  the  death  penalty. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader  in 
connection  with  the  danger  posed  to  the 
country  by  the  people  who  are  assaulting 
presidential  candidates.  I  think  these  re- 
marks are  imminently  soimd  and  I  en- 
dorse them  wholeheartedly,  especially 
the  portion  that  would  invoke  the  death 
penalty  not  only  on  the  successful  at- 
tempt but  on  the  imsuccessful  attempt 
because  surely  this  kind  of  continued 
practice  is  going  to  endanger  the  whole 
political  process  of  this  Nation  unless  we 
are  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it  un- 
less those  who  see  some  opportimity  to 
seek  a  brief  instant  of  glory  are  fright- 
ened from  doinp  these  things  by  the 
severe  penalty  invoked. 

I  think  that  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  are 
well  made.  I  think,  too,  that  his  sugges- 
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tions  about  campaigning  and  protection 
of  the  candidates  on  the  CEimpaign  trail 
are  very  sensible  and  sound. 

All  of  us  like  to  be  friendly  and  plunge 
into  a  crowd  and  shake  hands  and  in- 
dicate our  interest  in  people  who  are  lis- 
tening to  us  on  the  campaign  trail,  but 
it  is  also  quite  obvious  that  this  sort  of 
approach  is  not  going  to  work  in  the  tur- 
bulent times  that  we  are  now  in.  Perhaps 
all  the  candidates  could  revise  their  tac- 
tics so  indeed  they  could  be  protected 
from  the  lunatic  fi-inge  element  running 
aroimd  the  coimtry. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  from  West 
Virginia  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is  very  sen- 
sible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  tall  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  notice  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  an  item 
appropriating  $650,000  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies  for 
1973.  It  may  be  that  I  should  want  to 
comment  in  some  detail  on  that  item. 
As  I  recollect,  a  time  limitation  was 
worked  out  yesterday  dealing  with  the 
supplemental  conference  report. 

If  I  may  address  a  question  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  may  I  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  what  the 
time  agreement  is  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  respond  to  the  very  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  time  is 
limited  to  1  hour  on  the  conference  re- 
port and  on  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. The  amendments  in  disagreement 
not  being  a  part  of  the  conference  re- 
port, the  hour  includes  the  whole  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  item  of  $650,000  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies for  1973.  I  noted  it  just  a  few 
moments  ago  in  the  conference  report. 
I  probably  would  want  to  address  myself 
to  that  item.  I  am  wondering  whether, 
if  the  time  should  run  a  little  short,  we 
might  be  able  to  adjust  that  1-hour 
limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  it  could  be  done  only  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  if  we  reach  that 
kind  of  situation  the  leadership,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  would  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Senator,  but  it  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

One  other  question.  At  what  time  does 
the  acting  majority  leader  expect  to  call 
up  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  to  come  before  the  Senate 
upon  the  completion  of  the  routine 
morning  business  today. 

May  I  ask  the  Chaii*  when  that  would 
be? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  12:40. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  So  around  12:40  the  hour  will 
begin. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  my 
namesake,  and  of  whom  I  am  very 
proud. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  fuilher  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OCCASIONAL  CONFUSION  IN  PROP- 
ERLY IDENTIFYING  THE  TWO 
SENATORS  BYRD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thought  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  should  know 
that  there  continues  to  be  some  confu- 
sion in  the  coimti-y — I  do  not  know  why 
there  should  be — as  to  which  Senator 
Byrd  represents  Virginia  and  which 
Senator  Byrd  represents  West  Virginia. 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Florida 
just  the  other  day  wliich  enclosed  cor- 
respondence from  a  quite  outstanding 
correspondent  with  the  news  media.  I 
will  not  name  him  or  say  at  this  point 
which  city  he  hails  from,  but  he  is  a 
well-known  news  media  correspondent. 
Apparently  the  Floridian  had  taken  him 
to  task,  for  his  having  said  something 
about  a  Senator  Byrd,  of  Virgiiua  or  of 
West  Virginia,  in  some  way.  So,  the 
media  representative  responded  to  her 
correspondence  and  sought,  in  a  very 
coiu-teous  way,  to  set  the  lady  straight 
regarding  the  matter.  His  letter  went 
somewhat  like  this: 

Dear  Mas.  Blank:  Apparently  you  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  two  Byrds  In  the  Senate. 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  represents  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  his  father.  Senator  Harry  Byrd, 
represents  West  Virginia. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  responded  and 
stated  to  the  lady — with  a  copy  to  the 
media  correspondent — that  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  represents  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Is  in  real- 
ity— regretful  as  I  am  to  say  so — of  no  re- 
lation to  me,  but  that  he  very  eminently 
represents  the  great  State  of  Virginia,  a 


State  which  was  formerly  ably  repre- 
sented by  his  late  illustrious  father, 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.;  and  finally  that  my 
late  foster  father,  a  coal  miner  in  the 
sovereign  State  of  West  Virginia,  never 
held  any  political  office  and  as  far  as  I 
know  never  had  any  political  ambitions. 

I  am — ^may  I  say  for  the  Record — al- 
ways proud  to  refer  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Virginia  as  my  "cousin," 
because,  even  though  we  are  not  blood 
cousins,  we  have  a  great  afiftnity  one  with 
the  other,  and  I  suppose  that  the  old  say- 
ing that  "Byrds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether" really  does  have  much  truth  to  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  want  to 
say  that  my  admiration,  affection,  and 
regard  for  the  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  such  that  I  am  glad  to  have 
any  relationship  with  him,  even  that  of 
being  his  grandfather.  So  I  do  not  want 
to  correct  any  news  accounts  or  any  mis- 
imderstandings  that  might  link  me  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  with  the  same  name  as 
mine.  I  am  grateful  for  our  close  associa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  whether  or  not  he 
can  prove  any  blood  relationship,  I  claim 
him  as  a  close  friend  and  a  close  relative, 
and  I  am  always  proud  to  be  standing 
side  by  side  with  him  in  the  Senate  or 
anywhere  else. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  May  I  say  I  shsu-e  his  expressed 
feeling  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  he 
has  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  both  the  Byrds,  the  one  from 
Virginia  and  the  one  from  West  Virginia, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
like  to  aflBrm  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  that  both  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  are 
represented  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  a  most 
intelligent,  a  most  coui'ageous,  and  a 
most  glorious  maimer. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  yield  to  me,  I  thank  him  for  what 
he  has  just  said. 

By  tlie  way,  carrying  this  just  a  little 
bit  further,  I  would  personally  appreciate 
it,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would,  if  the  press  would  at  least 
recognize  that  there  is  a  State  of  West 
Virginia  as  well  as  a  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  (laughing) . 
I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  my  being  associated  with 
the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  the  newsstories.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  him,  but  I  do  think  that 
the  people  of  the  country  ought  to  re- 
member that  there  are  two  States  carry- 
ing the  name  of  Virginia,  but  that  one 
carries  the  additional  title  of  "West," 
and  at  times  there  are  two  words  added 
for  emphasis — which  I  shall  not  here  re- 
peat— when  prideful  reference  is  made 
by  West  Virginians  to  their  own  State  of 
West  Vii-ginia. 
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Mr.  President,  if  I  may  now  be  recog- 
nized in  my  own  right. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  other  day, 
in  reporting  on  the  outcome  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  a  very  eminent  newscaster 
on  an  evening  news  program  stated  that 
the  amendment  was  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority whip.  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
That  night  I  noted  that  a  local  news- 
caster referred  to  the  amendment  in  the 
same  manner.  One  of  the  Washington 
newspapers,  which  I  shall  not  name,  but 
It  was  an  afternoon  newspaper — I  will 
not  get  any  closer  than  that — referred  to 
the  amendment  as  having  been  offered 
by  Senator  Harry  Byxd,  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia. 

So.  while  I  realize  those  mistakes 
might  naturally  occur  occasionally,  I 
would  hope  there  would  be  a  little  greater 
care  taken,  not  that  I  personally  am  com- 
plaining about  the  association  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  but  1  do  wish  that 
everyone  would  at  last  come  to  the  real- 
ization, in  this  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century,  that  there  is  indeed  a  West  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  the  great  old  Dominion 
State  of  Vhrginia,  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
In  Maryland  have  the  really  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  able  to  claim  them  both 
a^  neighbors,  and  we  consider  them  very 
good  neighbors. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distingt^shed  Senator  from  Maryland. 


tirement  will  be  a  loss  to  the  people  of 
Maryland,  and  in  a  larger  sense  to  the 
judiciary  of  the  entire  country. 

While  I  regret  it,  his  retirement  does 
give  us  the  opportimity  to  recognize  the 
great  contributions  he  has  nmde  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  to  the  entire 
judicial  system  of  the  United  States. 


RETIREMENT  OP  MARYLAND  CHIEF 
JUDGE  HALL  HAMMOND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  retirement  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland. 
Judge  Hall  Hammond.  I  am  moved  to 
say  a  very  few  words  as  a  tribute  to  his 
ronarkable  career  as  a  public  servant 
and  as  a  Jurist. 

He  grew  up  in  the  traditions  of  Blary- 
land.  His  family  had  been  active  in 
Maryland  since  the  17th  century.  He  is 
the  20th  century  example  of  that  tradi- 
tion of  long  public  service,  which  has 
gone  on  for  so  many  generations. 

He  served  as  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  and  was  an  outstanding  at- 
torney genersd.  He  really  expounded  a 
concept  of  the  law  which  was  intelligible 
to  all  people  of  Maryland,  which  made 
the  law  a  living  force  in  our  State.  Then 
on  appointment  by  our  former  Governor, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin,  ne  was 
elevated  from  attorney  general  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  later  became  the 
chief  Judge  of  Maryland. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  recognize  that  good 
Judgment,  sound  Judgment,  and  wise 
Judgment  are  always  hard  to  find. 
Through  the  operation  of  oiu*  mandatory 
retirement  law,  we  are  losing  that  kind 
of  a  Judge.  I  say  losing,  because  his  re- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair.  Plato  thanked  the 
gods  for  having  permitted  him  to  live  in 
the  age  of  Socrates.  I  thank  the  benign 
hand  of  destiny  for  permitting  me  to  live 
in  a  day  and  time  and  to  serve  in  this 
august  body  at  a  time  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) presides  over  the  Senate  with  a 
degree  of  skill,  proficiency,  and  dignity 
as  "rare  as  a  day  in  June." 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  an  additional 
10  minutes.  I  do  this  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendbr)  . 
the  manager  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Conference  Report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  What  It  Could  Be",  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  May  17,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Bepobt  of  Oovebnment  Comptxollxks  for 
Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Government  Comptroller  for 
Guam,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act,  for  the  calendar  year  1971 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  and  Recommendations  or  National 

Advisort  Ck>XTNCii.  ON  Extension  and  Con- 

TDTotNG  Education 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Kztenslon  and  Continu- 
ing Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Council  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Financiai.  Condition  or  tub 
American  Legion 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Legis- 
lative Commission,  the  American  Legion, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  that  organization, 
as  of  December  31, 1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Allied  Services  Act  of  1972 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prc^osed  legislation  cited  as  the  "Allied  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1972"  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  by 
unanimous  consent. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Report    on    Transfer    of    Certain    Minor 

Statutory  Functions  of  Department  of 

Defense 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  transfer  of 
certain  minor  statutory  functions  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Contract  Award  Dates 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  contract  award  dates,  for  the  period 
May  15-AugU8t  15,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  1306  (a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Investment  of  the  war  risk  In- 
surance fund  in  securities  of,  or  guaranteed 
by,  the  United  States  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Coii4>troUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Observations  on  Fi- 
nancial Inventory  Accovmting — What  It  Is 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions : 

"Resolution 

"MemcM'iallzing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  return  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
all  captured  flags  of  the  Mexican  Army  iu 
return  for  all  captured  VS.  flags 
"Whereas,  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
current  tide  of  friendly  relations  enjoyed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  southern 
neighbor,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  modem  times;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  hoped  that  this  friendship 
will  continue  In  the  future  as  a  benefit  to 
both  great  nations  despite  past  differences; 
and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  wish  of  all  peace  loving  men 
of  North  America  Is  to  cement  relations  be- 
tween ovu-selves  and  the  neighboring  democ- 
racy to  our  South;  and 

"Whereas,  This  Intention  would  best  be 
sen'ed  by  an  overt  gesture  of  our  feelings  of 
good  will  and  friendship  between  oxirsel\-es 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  109th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Ohio,  in  adopting  this  Res- 
olution and  causing  a  copy  thereof  to  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Journal  do 
hereby  memorialize  and  fervently  encourage 
Congress  to  return  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
all  captured  flags  of  the  Mexican  army  in  re- 
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turn  for  all  captured  United  States  flags; 
and  be  It  ftirtber 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  transmit  properly 
autheatlcated  copies  of  this  Res<4utlon  to 
Carl  Albert,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvee:  to  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Repreaentative  from  Ohio  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  May  11,  l»7a." 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  peilUou, 
from  the  New  England  CouncU,  Boston. 
Mass.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  welfare  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  World  Wars,  New  Orleans,  express- 
ing disapproval  of  the  removal  of  certain 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  units;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  MUitary  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  New  Orleans.  L»..  In  t^- 
position  to  any  modification  or  revision  of 
the  Panama  Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adc^ted  by  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  World  Wars.  New  Orleans.  La.,  in 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  amnesty  to 
draft  evaders  and  deserters  from  the  Armed 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  Order 
ot  XiM  World  Wars,  New  Orleans,  La.,  com- 
mending the  President  for  bis  action  in 
Vietnam:  <x4ered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  telegram,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
from  Rose  Rainer.  Chicago.  HI.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  recent  actions  In  Vietnam:  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  tiie  State  of  Louisiana.  New 
Orleans,  La.,  expressing  approval  of  the 
actions  of  the  President  In  Vietnam;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Spark- 
man)  from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8J.  Res.  311.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  establishing  the  National  Commlaslon  on 
Consumer   Finance    (Rept.   No.   93-796). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  2454.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378:  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-796). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJi.  6957.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  operation  of  the  United  States  mining 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
797). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  report  favoi-ably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  foreign  service  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Record  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  nominations  are  as  follows : 
Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  promotion  In  the  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  service. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   BELLMON    (for  hlmseU   and 
Mr.  Habxis)  : 
S.  3634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  pwoperty  to  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa tor  National  Ouard  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  3625.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  additional 
Senate  Office  Building  as  the  "Styles  Bridges 
Office  Building."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8.3626.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

5.3627.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  mineral  rights 
in  certain  lands  located  in  Utah  to  C.  R.  Jen- 
sen of  Sandy,  Utah,  the  record  owner  there- 
of. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLUNcs) : 
S.  3628.  A  bill  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  on  environmental  monitoring  sys- 
tems, both  national  and  international.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  married 
individual  who  flies  a  separate  return  shall 
be  taxed  on  his  or  her  earned  Income  at  the 
same  rate  as  an  unmarried  Individual.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  SPxaK- 
icAK,  Mr.  Aixorr,  Mr.  Cuktib,  Mr. 
DoLB.  Mr.  Hanssit,  and  Mr.  Hkvska)  : 
S.  3630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the  difference 
In  hazards  to  employees  between  the  heavy 
construction   industry    and   the   light   resi- 
dential   construction   Industry.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3631.  A  bin  to  promote  cwnmerce  and 
assure  protection   of  environmental   values 
while    facilitating    construction    of    needed 
electric  power  supply  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Comn-jerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hollings)  : 
S.  3628.  A  bill  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
report  to  Congress  on  environmental 
monitoring  systems,  both  national  and 
international.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Conuneixe. 

environmentai,  MONrroRrNC  report  act 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  national  and  international  en- 
vironmental monitoring  systems.  We  now 


recognize  that  every  new  technological 
development  can  be  expected  to  have 
some  impact  on  the  environment.  Hu- 
man health  and  well-being  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  our  being  able  to  mini- 
mize the  adverse  environmental  effects 
of  commerce  and  commercial  technology. 
Knowledge  of  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  commerce  comes  in  part  from 
monitoring  programs,  a  number  of  which 
are  already  in  operation.  In  order  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  especially 
the  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency — NOAA — and  the  Con- 
gress may  be  fully  Informed  of  exist- 
ing and  proposed  systems,  I  believe  It  im- 
perative that  there  be  a  comprehensive 
report  dealing  with  these  environmental 
monitoring  systems.  This  bill  provides  for 
such,  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  the  assistance  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

Both  national  and  international  moni- 
toring systems  must  be  considered  be- 
cause the  problem  of  environmental  con- 
tamination is  global.  Pollution  of  the 
Yangtze  is  no  less  important  to  us  in  the 
long  run  than  the  pollution  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Existing  national  and  International 
systems  will  thus  be  categorized  and 
evaluated  with  the  objective  of  arriving 
at  recommendations  for  significantly  im- 
proved worldwide  monitoring. 

Clearly  gaps  in  our  knowledge  must  be 
eliminated  with  all  possible  dl^jiatch.  In- 
stitutions such  as  those  envisioned  in  my 
world  environmental  institute  resolution 
will  serve  to  house  and  distribute  all 
available  environmental  information. 
New  institutions  will  also  be  needed, 
however,  to  increase  the  volume  of  in- 
formation available. 

Tlie  focus  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  on  this  latter  function  of  informa- 
tion collection.  It  la  my  hope  that  when 
we  have  a  clear  picture  of  what  is  now 
being  done  in  this  area,  we  will  be  able 
to  plan  future  environmental  monitoring 
more  wisely,  avoiding  both  gaps  and 
overlaps  in  the  protection  of  mankind 
from  environmental  hazards.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3628 
Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  TbaX  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Monitor- 
ing Report  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PtmPOSX 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  vai'ious  aspects  of  environmental  mon- 
itoring, with  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  existing  national  and  inter- 
national environmental  monitoring  systems. 

riNDINGS  OF  FACT 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  human  health  and  well-being  depends 
upon  man's  ability  to  minimize  the  adverse 
Impact  of  commerce  and  commercial  tech- 
nology upon  the  environment; 

(b>  reconciling  commerce  and  conunerclal 
technology  with  environmental  quality  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  the  environmental 
consequences  of  commerce  and  its  growth; 

(c)   such  knowledge  may  be  developed  in 
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part  through  proper  environmental  monit<»- 
Ing  systems,  a  number  of  which  are  already 
in  operation  or  imder  consideration; 

(d)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  through 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA) ,  wUl  have  responsibility 
for  certain  of  these  environmental  monitor- 
ing systems  and  participate  in  or  be  affiliated 
with  numerous  other  such  systems; 

(e)  the  Congress  should  be  Informed  of  the 
status,  utUity,  and  necessary  improvements 
m  existing  and  proposed  monitoring  systems, 
both  national  and  international;   and 

(f)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
therefore  be  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  environmental 
monitoring,  and  should  seek  the  cooperation 
of  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Transporta- 
tion and  Interior;  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
the  National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Adminis- 
tration: the  National  Science  Foundation: 
and  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  order  to  make  a  report  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible. 

report 
8bc.  4.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  annuaUy  thereafter  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on  en- 
vironmental monitoring  systems.  The  re- 
port shall  deal  with  various  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental monitoring,  including  but  not 
limited  to: 

(a)  Existing  environmental  monitoring 
sjrstems.  classified  both  by  the  medium  In 
which  the  monitoring  is  performed  and  the 
phenomena  that  are  monitored  to  Include — 

(1)  a  description  of  each  system  and  a 
list  of  all  nations  and  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  each  monitoring  system; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  research  facilities 
associated  with  each  monitoring  system,  in- 
cluding such  information  as  number  of  sta- 
tions, frequency  of  sampling,  time  delay, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  relevant; 

(3)  the  costs  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing each  system.  Insofar  as  available,  and 
the  sources  of  funding  for  each  system; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  suitability  of  each 
system  for  the  performance  of  Its  mission; 

(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  adaptability  of 
each  system  for  incorporation  in  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  network  of  en- 
vironmental monitoring;    and 

(6)  such  other  Information  with  respect  to 
particular  systems  as  the  Secretary  may  see 
fit  to  report. 

(b)  A  plan  with  respect  to  major  systems 
proposed  or  not  yet  in  operation; 

(c)  An  evaluation  of  environmental 
monitoring  generally,  including  Its  sig- 
nificance, utility,  methodology,  and  role  In 
the  solution  of  environmental   problems; 

"Sec.  4.  (d)  Recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  environmental  monitoring  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  as  well  as  those 
International  systems  in  which  the  U.S.  Is  a 
participant  such  as  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram of  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Integrated  Olobal  Ocean  Station 
System  of  the  Intergovernmental  Oceano- 
graphlc Commission;  with  special  attention 
to  such  proposals  as  may  emerge  from  the  In- 
ternational Biological  Program,  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrologlcal  Decade  and  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment  and 
other  such  scientific  studies  and  reconunen- 
dations;  and  with  reference  to  the  feasibility 
of  coordinating  U.S.  environmental  monitor- 
ing programs  with  International  programs, 
and" 

(e)  Such  other  Information  and  material 
with  respect  to  environmental  monitoring  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  feel  warrants 
attention  by  the  Congnas. 


RKQTTESrr  FOR  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
OF    THE    NATIONAI.    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  request  the  assist- 
ance, advice,  suggestions,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  preparing  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  4.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  accept  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  drafts 
of  the  report  as  the  President  or  his  designees 
may  provide. 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  such  portion  of  funds  so  ap- 
propriated as  he  shall  determine  to  be  re- 
quired to  defray  expenses  incurred  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences In  complying  with  the  Secretary's  re- 
quest for  assistance,  as  authorized  by  section 
5. 


By  Mr  MATHIAS: 
S.  3629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
married  individual  who  files  a  separate 
return  shall  be  taxed  on  his  or  her  earned 
income  at  the  same  rate  as  an  unmar- 
ried individual.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

ENDING  THE  TAX  ON   MARRIAGE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago,  as  today,  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  was  focused  on  the 
need  for  tax  reform.  It  was,  and  is,  our 
desire  to  further  equalize  our  growing  tax 
bm-den,  thereby  creating  a  more  equita- 
ble system  in  which  each  individual  will 
pay  his  fair  share. 

The  culmination  of  this  widespread 
concern  over  tax  equity  was  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  legislation  which 
proved  to  be  a  big  step  forward  In  pro- 
viding much-needed  relief  for  over- 
burdened American  workers.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Reform  Act  was  the 
reduction  of  tax  rates  applied  to  single 
wage  earners,  a  burden  considered  too 
heavy  when  compared  to  that  imposed  on 
married  couples  earning  similar  incomes 
who  enjoy  the  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting. 

An  unfortunate  by-product  of  these 
efforts  to  lessen  the  tax  load  of  single  in- 
dividuals was,  in  effect,  the  creation  of 
a  "tax  on  marriage."  As  a  result  of  the 
Reform  Act,  married  couples  in  which 
both  parties  earn  similar  Incomes  are 
taxed  at  a  rate  substantially  higher  than 
are  two  single  individuals  earning  com- 
parable incomes. 

The  "marriage  tax"  falls  most  heavily 
on  couples  of  middle-  or  upper-middle 
income.  The  tax  can  be  quite  significant. 
According  to  Prof.  Oscar  S.  Gray  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law, 
married  individuals  earning  salaries  in 
the  $12,000  to  $26,000  range  are  taxed 
at  a  rate  that  is  7  Vz  to  19  percent  higher 
than  that  applied  to  single  individuals. 
Two  persons,  each  whom  earns  $12,000 
a  year,  would  owe  $1,000  less  tax  if  they 
were  single  than  if  they  were  married. 

Part  of  the  original  rationale  for  low- 
ering the  tax  rate  for  single  individuals 
was  that  single  persons  have  higher  liv- 
ing costs  than  married  couples.  If  this 


were  true  at  some  time  In  the  past,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  true 
today. 

Moreover,  Mr.  president,  the  "marriage 
tax"  may  be  interpreted  as  a  symbolic, 
or  even  real,  policy  declaration  by  Con- 
gress that  marriage  is  to  be  discouraged. 

As  Professor  Gray  has  written: 

A  new  phenomenon  has  become  very  prev- 
alent in  recent  years,  particularly  since 
1969:  Couples,  each  of  whom  works,  fre- 
quently at  comparable  salary  levels,  establish 
housekeeping  together  without  getting 
married.  We  may  or  may  not  approve  of  this, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  Congress  to  sub- 
sidize It. 

Under  the  present  tax  rates  Congress  tells 
such  a  couple,  who  may  be,  for  Instance, 
young  lawyers  or  economists  in  the  Govern- 
ment. "We  will  charge  you  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  less  a  year  if  you  stay 
single,  living  together  as  you  are,  than  if 
you  get  married".  Their  other  expenses  stay 
the  same  either  way — only  the  taxes  go  up 
If  they  marry.  (Should  they  have  a  baby,  they 
can  realize  yet  further  tax  savings  by  staying 
single,  if  one  files  as  head-of -household.) 

Mr.  President,  in  lifeht  of  this  infor- 
mation, I  feel  that  the  need  for  tax  re- 
form is  clearly  evidenced. 

With  the  assistance  of  Professor  Gray 
and  individuals  at  Georgetown  Law 
School,  I  have  prepared  a  bill  which  will 
eliminate  this  "marriage  tax."  My  bill 
will  not  increase  the  taxes  paid  by  single 
persons,  but  will  assure  that  married 
couples  who  file  as  a  couple  need  never 
pay  a  greater  tax  than  they  would  pay 
were  they  to  file  separately  as  single  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Gray,  prepared  for  delivery  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Oscar  S.  Orat  on  "Tax  on  Marriage"  Be- 
fore   Committee    on    Wats    and    Means. 

House   of   Representatives,   Mat    1,    1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: 

I  am  Oscar  S.  Oray,  a  lawyer  in  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  and  an  Associate  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Law  in  Baltimore. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  discuss  an  unintended  marriage 
penalty— or  sin  subsidy — which  has  arisen 
under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  to  pro- 
pose possible  solutions. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  objectives  of  tlie 
1969  act  was  to  cure  an  inequity  which  had 
previously  applied  to  single  individuals.  It 
was  thought  that  the  pre-1969  tax  differen- 
tial between  single  and  married  people  was 
too  great  because  married  people  had  the 
benefit  of  income  splitting  and  single  peo- 
ple did  not.  It  was  also  assumed  that  the 
exp>enses  of  single  people  were  greater  per 
capita  than  those  of  comparable  married 
people.  Accordingly  new,  lower  rates  were 
provided  for  single  Individuals  in  the  1969 
act. 

Such  an  adjustment  was  fair  In  principle, 
if  the  single  person  living  alone  were  to  be 
compared  with  the  traditional  family  situ- 
ation involving  a  working.  Income-splitting 
husband  and  a  housewife  with  no  outside 
income. 
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A  big  problem  was  overlooked,  however.  If 
the  family  Income  Is  generated  by  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  income-splitting  advan- 
tages of  marriage  diminish  depending  on  the 
ratio  of  the  respective  incomes.  If  both 
spouses  have  approximately  the  same  In- 
come— which  we  frequently  see  among  pro- 
fessional people,  particularly  younger  cou- 
ples— there  Is  no  Income  splitting  advantage 
whatever.  Such  couples  will  now  pay  more 
taxes  under  the  current  rates  if  they  are  mar- 
ried than  if  they  had  stayed  single,  since  the 
new  rates  for  single  individuals  would  pro- 
vide a  lower  total  tax  than  Is  available  for 
any  such  married  couples. 

I  have  attached  a  table  indicating  this  tax 
penalty  of  marriage  at  various  income  levels. 
It  Is  very  substantial — a  penalty  of  between 
7^i%  and  19%  for  instance,  for  couples 
earning  approximately  the  same,  at  moderate 
salary  levels  yielding  taxable  incomes  of  be- 
tween $12,000  and  $26,000.  In  actual  doUars. 
the  couple  each  of  whom  Is  employed  at 
approximately  a  $13,000  taxable  level  pays 
$1,000  extra  taxes  each  year  over  the  amount 
they  would  have  paid  had  they  remained 
single.  At  the  $26,000  taxable  income  level 
the  tax  penalty  for  the  couple  approaches 
$3,000  cash  each  year  over  and  above  what 
the  same  people  would  have  paid  were  they 
single — a  $3,000  annual  cash  penalty  Just  for 
being  married. 

This  btirden  unfortunately  falls  hardest  at 
the  lower  and  middle  professional  rates.  At 
aU  salary  levels  over  $10,000  the  penalty  is 
at  least  hundreds  of  Ill-affordable  dollars 
each  year.  The  very  rich,  however,  are  much 
less  prejudiced.  The  moderate  level  profes- 
sional couple  each  of  whom  Is  In  the  $26,000 
taxaMe  Income  range  pays  almost  as  much 
marriage  penalty  as  the  couple  each  of  whom 
earns  $100,000  annually — the  difference  is 
only  $600  a  year  more  for  aluiost  $150  thou- 
sand extra  taxable  Income. 

The  penalty,  fiuiherniore,  for  the  moder- 
ate level  couple  Is  eEpeclally  resented  because 
of  the  fallacy  In  the  other  assumption  which 
imderlay  the  1969  rates  for  single  individ- 
uals, namely,  the  thought  that  single  pe<^Ie 
have  higher  living  expenses  than  comparable 
people  who  are  married.  Apart  from  a  num- 
ber of  debatable  elements  in  that  premise 
which  would  apply  even  In  the  single  bread- 
winner household — and  I  have  never  met  a 
married  man  who  did  not  think  that  he  had 
had  more  cash  In  his  pocket  when  he  was 
a  bachelor — the  assumption  overlooks  two 
special  situations  which  are  pertinent  to  a 
number  of  married  professional  people. 

One  such  situation  arises  in  the  case  of 
the  couple  who  work  in  different  cities  and 
mvist  accordingly  maintain  separate  resi- 
dences. This  is  much  less  rare  than  may  be 
thought.  We  have  recently  seen  the  distin- 
guished example  of  a  couple  each  of  whom 
was  an  American  ambassador  and  who  ac- 
cordingly were  required  to  work  and  live  in 
different  countries.  I  myself  worked  In  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  first  year  of  my  marriage  while 
my  wife  worked  In  the  Washingtor  area.  We 
find  this  situation  increasingly  where  aca- 


demic and  governmental  appointments — and 
elective  positions  as  well — are  involved. 

More  seriously,  a  new  phsnomenon  has  be- 
come very  prevalent  in  recent  years,  partic- 
ularly since  1968:  Couples,  each  of  whom 
works,  frequently  at  comparable  salary 
levels,  establish  housekeeping  together  with- 
out getting  married. 

I  can  attest  from  my  pirofesslonal  contacts 
with  young  people,  both  as  teacher  and  as 
counsel,  that  this  has  definitely  become  a 
very  familiar  occurrence.  We  may  or  may 
not  approve  of  this,  but  there  Is  no  reason 
for  Congress  to  subsidize  It. 

Under  the  present  tax  rates  Congress  tells 
such  a  couple,  who  may  be,  for  Instance, 
young  lawyers  or  economists  In  the  Govern- 
ment, "We  will  charge  you  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  less  a  year  if  you  stay  single, 
living  together  as  you  are,  than  If  you  get 
married".  Their  other  expenses  stay  the  same 
either  way — omy  the  taxes  go  up  if  they 
marry.  (Shovild  they  have  a  baby,  they  can 
realise  yet  further  tax  savings  by  staying 
single.  If  one  files  as  head-of-household.) 

Imagine  the  deterrence  this  presents  to 
matrimony.  What,  may  I  ask,  would  an  extra 
$3,000  a  year — in  cash — tax-free  doUars — 
mean  to  you.  In  your  household,  Mr.  or  Ma- 
oam  Committee  member?  Would  this 
amount  not  be  enough  to  make  you  think 
twice  about  tying  the  knot.  If  you  were  living 
happily,  but  un-wed,  with  a  fiance? 

Imagine  further  the  feelings  of  the  work- 
ing housewife — or  husband — at  paying  this 
penalty,  knowing  that  the  sinners  down  the 
street,  holding  the  same  Jobs,  making  the 
same  Income,  Incurring  the  same  expenses, 
are  entitled  to  pocket  $2,000  or  $3,000  extra 
every  April  because  of  this  tax  rate  anomaly. 

A  number  of  solutions  are  conceivable.  To 
be  acceptable  an  alternative  must  deal  with 
certain  technical  problems  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  Among  them  Is  the  character- 
istic of  the  1969  provision,  referred  to  above, 
that  the  extent  of  the  Inequity  depends  di- 
rectly on  the  extent  to  which  income  split- 
ting Is  in  fact  nonavallable  to  a  married  cou- 
ple, that  is,  on  the  similarity  of  or  disparity 
between  their  respective  incomes.  In  cases 
where  an  Income  splitting  advantage  does 
remain  under  current  law,  because  of  a  large 
disparity  between  the  Income  of  the  spouses. 
It  shotild  be  retained  In  order  to  avoid  reviv- 
ing the  inequities  as  between  community- 
property  and  non-community  property  states 
which  prevailed  before  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948. 

This  problem  could  be  solved  by  provid- 
ing simply  that  married  couples  filing  as  at 
present  need  never  pay  a  greater  tax  than  the 
total  which  they  would  have  paid  had  they 
been  able  to  file  separately  as  single  Individ- 
uals. I  respectfully  recommend  this  approach 
to  the  Committee. 

I  am  also  aware,  however,  of  some  senti- 
ment— which  I  do  not  necessarily  share,  but 
which  I  would  be  prepared  to  accommodate 
for  purposes  of  compromise — that  any  re- 
form at  this  stage  should  be  limited  to  the 
tax  on  the  working  couple's  earned  Income 
alone,  and  should  not  be  extended  to  un- 
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earned  Income.  In  principle  I  do  not  see  a 
controlling  difference;  as  a  practical  maUer 
this  partial  solution  would  be  far  preferable 
to  no  solution,  and  would  probably  cure  most 
of  the  Inequity  for  most  tiffected  families. 

I  accordingly  attach  for  your  consideration 
a  proposal  which  has  been  circulated  among 
some  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  this  prob- 
lem. The  drafting  Is  not  mine,  but  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  associate  myself 
with  it  and  to  bring  it  to  your  attention. 
This  proposal  would  provide  for  a  new  sec- 
tion to  be  entitled  "Equalization  Rate  for 
Working  Spouses".  Under  this  approach  mar- 
ried couples  would  compute  their  tax  as  at 
present,  but  with  a  celling.  The  total  tax 
they  would  pay  In  respect  of  theh-  earned 
Income  woiUd  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
taxes  each  would  have  paid  on  his  and  her 
individual  earned  Incomes  had  they  been  able 
to  file  separate  returns  as  single  Individuals. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  subtracting 
from  the  total  tax  on  all  taxable  Income, 
calculated  at  current  rates  for  married  tax- 
payers, the  difference  between  the  tax,  cal- 
culated on  earned  Income  alone,  at  current 
rates  applicable  to  married  persons  and  the 
tax  which  would  have  been  payable  on  the 
same  earned  Income  had  the  taxpayers  been 
able  to  file  separately  as  single  Individuals. 

Such  an  approach  would  steer  a  middle 
course  which  would  preserve  both  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948,  which  elim- 
inated the  inequities  as  between  community 
property  and  non-community  property  states. 
and  those  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
which  rectified  the  tax  position  of  single  In- 
dividuals as  compared  with  the  typical,  single 
breadwinner  family.  It  would  permit  those 
reforms  to  stand  without  generating  the  new 
inequity  which  we  have  discussed  against 
married  couples  where  both  spouses  work  at 
substantially  similar  income  levels. 

It  would,  furthermore,  recog^nize  to  some 
extent  the  economic  disparities  between  the 
conventional  single  breadwinner  family  wait 
and  the  very  different  entity  which  has  the 
same  aggregate  Income  but  where  both 
spouses  work  to  produce  that  Income.  In  the 
latter  case  the  wife  is  not  available  for  house- 
hold work  to  the  extent  that  she  Is  engaged 
in  other  work.  Such  •  family  therefore  nec- 
essarily spends  more  on  goods  and  services 
for  the  household  than  the  typical  slngle- 
breadwlnner  family  with  the  same  taxable 
income,  and  should  accordingly  not  have  to 
bear  the  same  tax  burden  as  the  family  where 
the  wife  Is  home  and  available  all  day  for 
housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing  clothes,  gar- 
dening, etc. 

In  providing  these  realistic  adjustments, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  also  save 
us  from  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  subsidizing  sin,  discouraging  matri- 
mony, possible  encouraging  divorce,  and  In 
general  Impeaching  Its  commitment  to  so- 
cial rectitude  and  stability  through  the  im- 
position of  an  unnecessary,  unprincipled — 
probably  unintended — but  certainly  seriously 
burdensome  tax  on  the  Institution  of  mar- 
riage. 

Thank  you. 
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8.  3620 


Be  it  enacted  }>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Section  1: 
Section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  Imposed)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  Eqttauzatiok  Rate  for  Working 
Spottses. — ^If  for  any  taxable  year  two  tax- 
payers are  married  to  each  other  and  each 
has  earned  income,  and  the  total  tax  payable 
by  the  two  without  regard  to  this  section  Is 
greater  than  the  total  of  the  taxes  that  each 
would  pay  If  each  filed  as  a  single  individual, 
then  (unless  the  taxpayers  have  chosen  the 
benefits  of  part  I,  subchapter  Q,  relating  to 
income  averaging)  there  shall  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  tax  otherwise  payable  by  such 
taxpayers  an  amount  computed  as  follows — 

(1)  There  shall  first  be  computed  the  lower 
of  the  total  tax  payable  by  such  taxpayers 
without  regard  to  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
either  a  Joint  return  or  separate  returns,  ex- 
cluding all  Income  other  than  earned  In- 
come; 

(2)  There  shall  then  be  computed  the  total 
tax  payable  by  such  taxpayers  If  each  had 
been  entitled  to  file  a  return  as  a  single  in- 
dividual, but  excluding  all  income  other  than 
earned  income.  In  making  such  computation, 
either  itemized  deductions  must  be  claimed 
on  both  returns  or  the  standard  deduction 
shall  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
under  Section  141  In  the  case  of  a  separate 
return  by  a  married  Individual; 

(3)  The  result  of  the  computation  provided 
In  (2)  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  result  of 
the  computation  provided  In  ( 1 ) ,  and  the 
difference  shall  reduce  the  total  tax  other- 
wise payable  under  this  chapter. 

In  any  case  where  earned  Income  Is  com- 
munity Income  under  commimity  property 
laws  applicable  to  such  Income,  the  amount 
of  such  Income  which  is  considered  the 
earned  Income  of  a  taxpayer  for  purposes  of 
the  computations  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  the  amount  of  such  Income  which  would 
be  the  earned  Income  of  that  taxpayer  If  such 
Income  did  not  constitute  conununity  prop- 
erty." 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  amendment  made  by  Section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  in  hazards  to  em- 
ployees between  the  heavy  construction 
Industry  and  the  light  residential  con- 
struction industry.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  formulating  arid 
promulgating  safety  standards  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  to  recognize  the  differences  be- 
tween the  light  residential  construction 
industry  and  the  heavy  construction  in- 
dustry. I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Alloit,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Hruska. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act,  Public  Law  91-596,  was  enacted  into 
law  in  the  waning  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. During  the  15  months  which  have 
passed  since  its  enactment,  regulations 
have  been  promulgated  which  have  made 
compliance  with  the  act  most  difficult 
for  msmy  Americans.  In  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  msmy  of  the  problems  which 
have  surfaced,   Senator  Curtis  intro- 


duced, and  I  cosponsored,  the  Occupa- 
ticHial  Safety  and  Health  Amendments  of 
1972,  S.  3262,  on  February  29  of  this  year. 
The  proposed  amendments  embodied  in 
S.  3262  are  quite  extensive  and  their  en- 
actment should  be  a  major  step  toward 
correction  of  the  msmy  inequities  which 
have  arisen  under  interpretation  of  the 
act. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
quite  narrow  in  scope  in  contrast  to  the 
aforementioned  S.  3262,  but  its  impor- 
tance is  in  no  way  lessened  thereby. 

During  recent  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  the  goal  of 
providing  decent,  safe  housing  for  fami- 
lies of  low  and  moderate  income  has 
grown  considerably.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate's  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have  ac- 
tively sought  new  and  innovative  means 
for  the  construction  of  federally  sissisted 
housing  which  would  reduce  the  bur- 
geoning expense  attributable  to  current 
housing  programs.  I  am  now  concerned 
that  those  cost-saving  gains  realized 
through  new  technologies  and  advanced 
construction  techniques  perfected  in  re- 
cent years  will  be  more  thtui  offset  by  an 
interpretation  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  which  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  light  residential  construc- 
tion and  heavy  construction. 

Mr.  President,  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  insure  that  the  working  environ- 
ment of  our  national  labor  force  is  as 
accident  and  hazard  free  as  possible,  yet 
in  seeking  this  goal,  imnecessary  and 
superfluous  requirements  should  not  be 
imposed.  The  conditions  and  job  hazards 
that  are  normally  encoimtered  in  light 
construction  have  long  been  recognized 
to  be  different  and  considerably  less  seri- 
ous than  tho.se  encoimtered  in  heavy 
construction.  Thus,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend why  identical  requirements 
which,  in  many  instances,  necessitate  ex- 
penditure of  considerable  amounts,  are 
Imposed  on  these  two  dissimilar  arms  of 
the  construction  industry.  Obviously,  the 
increased  expense  is  passed  directly  to 
the  homebuyer  through  an  increase  in 
the  purchase  price  of  the  residence. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  reaching  the 
closing  days  of  the  92d  Congress.  As  time 
grows  short,  it  will  become  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  secure  hearings  and  fa- 
vorable committee  consideration  for  leg- 
islation as  broad  in  scope  as  is  S.  3262. 
The  bill  we  propose  today  will  narrow  the 
issue  to  that  of  the  immediate  need  for 
some  distinction  being  drawn  between 
light  residential  and  heavy  construction 
regulations  imder  the  act.  In  addition, 
Representative  Charles  Thone  has  in- 
troduced identical  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  12296, 
and  its  list  of  cosponsors  currently  num- 
bers more  than  130  Members  of  that 
House.  This  legislation  may  now  boast  of 
bipartisan  support  from  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  support  which  underscores  its 
importance  and  the  need  for  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  entitled  "Ra- 
tionale for  Separate  Construction  Safety 
Regulations  for  Light  Residential  Con- 
struction" and  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum suid  bill  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

RATIONAtf        FOR        SEPARATE        CONSTRUCTION 

Safett  Reouiations  FOR  Light  Residen- 

TiAL  Construction 

Activities  In  light  residential  construction, 
which  include  remodeling  and  decorating 
activities,  are  different  from  those  activities 
which  are  associated  with  heavy  construc- 
tion. The  work  is  different  In  that  it  is 
smaUer  In  scope.  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees on  a  given  Job,  and  the  scale  of  activi- 
ties necessary  to  complete  the  construction. 
By  definition,  light  residential  construction 
is  limited  to  structures  no  more  than  three 
stories  high  without  elevators.  Working  on 
a  structure  of  this  size  must  be  viewed  as 
being  different  from  working  on  a  structure 
thirty  stories  high. 

The  exposure  to  possible  Injury  differs  also. 
To  start  with,  the  excavations  are  different. 
Large  structures  often  have  need  for  big  ex- 
cavations in  which  to  place  massive  footings 
and  below  grade  building  fioor  levels.  Light 
residential  excavations  are  almost  alway.s 
limited  to  one  story  basement  excavation  or 
to  slab-on-grade.  In  heavy  construction,  the 
movement  of  large  quantities  of  earth  from 
reasonably  confined  areas  requires  more  mas- 
sive equipment,  trucks  and  personnel  than 
does  the  simple  excavation  of  home  base- 
ment. Both  the  length  of  time  and  number 
of  persons  exposed  to  more  hazardous  con- 
ditions are  greater  In  excavations  for  heavy 
construction. 

The  same  rationale  applies  to  the  building 
height.  The  difference  between  a  two-story 
house  and  a  twenty-story  office  ouildlng  Is 
visually  obvious.  But  is  also  different  from 
a  safety  standpoint.  Because  the  individual 
living  unit  is  smaller,  there  are  less  crafts- 
men working  on  it  and  there  are  fewer  activi- 
ties at  one  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is 
common  to  observe  a  number  of  floors  of  a 
multi-story  building  under  some  phase  of 
construction  at  one  time.  At  the  topmost 
floor  being  worked  on,  the  crews  may  be 
forming  and  tying  In  steel,  below  that  they 
may  be  pouring  concrete  for  some  purpose, 
elsewhere,  workers  may  be  removing  form- 
work,  on  the  lower  levels  they  may  be  Install- 
ing heavy  electrical  conduit,  the  plumbing 
crews  might  be  running  up  the  plumbing, 
sheet  metal  crews  may  be  making  up  or  fit- 
ting ducts,  etc.  The  number  of  people  and 
diverse  activities  In  which  they  are  engaged 
tends  to  create  situations  In  which  Indi- 
viduals are  not  aware  of  structiual  changes, 
changes  in  material  placement,  changes  in 
crew  locations,  etc.,  all  of  which  can  lead 
to  potentially  dangerous  conditions. 

These  conditions  do  not  exist  In  light  resi- 
dential construction.  The  excavation  is  com- 
pleted before  the  masons  lay  up  the  base- 
ment walls.  When  that  Is  done,  the  carpenter 
crews  do  the  rough  framing.  With  the  par- 
titions up,  the  plumber  roughs  in  the  plimsb- 
Ing  and  then  the  electrician  runs  his  services. 
The  drywall  crew  covers  the  interior  wall> 
and  then  the  finish  carpenters  come  in  tc 
hang  doors  and  Install  trim.  The  point  li, 
that  rarely  do  more  than  a  few  people  worl 
on  a  house  at  one  time  and  they  know  Uw 
condition  of  the  work  site  while  they  are 
there.  They  normally  do  not  have  other  crews 
working  above,  below  and  around  th?m  creat- 
ing hazards  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  separate 
sets  of  standards  for  light  residential  con- 
struction and  for  heavy  construction  would 
cause  confusion  to  the  worker  where  he  may 
be  working  on  a  heavy  construction  Job  one 
day  and  a  light  construction  Job  the  next 
day.  This  claim  Is  not  well  founded,  due  to 
the  fact  that  work  practices  such  as  this 
do  not  exist.  Typically,  workers  are  not  only 
trained  but  prefer  to  stay  with  work  on  which 
they  are  most  familiar  and  accustomed  to. 
Therefore,  crews  who  work  on  residential 
construction  typically  do  not  work  on  heavy 
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construction  Jobs  and  vice  versa,  those  crews 
who  work  on  heavy  construction  Jobs  do  not 
work  on  residential  construction  Jobs.  This 
fact  is  further  borne  out  by  the  recognition 
in  wage  rates  and  working  conditions.  Wage 
rate  differential  for  heavy  const^fuctlon  work- 
ers and  light  residential  construction  work- 
ers are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

There  Is  another  very  decided  advantage  in 
establishing  separate  standards  for  light  resi- 
dential vs.  heavy  construction.  As  the  OSHA 
regulations  are  now  published,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  which  regula- 
tions apply  In  a  particular  instance.  This  con- 
fusion exists  not  only  In  the  minds  of  build- 
ers, subcontractors  and  other  associates  In 
the  residential  construction  Industry,  but 
also  among  the  OSHA  compliance  Inspectors 
who  must  understand  and  interpret  the  regu- 
lations In  order  to  enforce  them.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  in  order  to  eliminate  this  con- 
fusion and  to  obtain  fair,  equitable  and  uni- 
form application  of  the  regulations  that 
these  standards  be  separated.  There  are  nu- 
merous OSHA  regulations  which,  by  admis- 
sion of  OSHA  personnel,  are  not  Intended  to 
apply  to  light  residential  construction,  but 
still  there  is  no  way  of  positively  determining 
this  from  the  regxilatlons  themselves. 

An  example  of  the  regulations  which  work 
a  hardship  on  the  homebullder  Is  one  which 
requires  that  when  dropping  waste  materials 
more  than  20  feet  to  any  point  lying  outside 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  building  an  enclosed 
chute  must  be  used.  This  excludes  the  third 
story  In  many  light  residential  units  by  sev- 
eral feet.  In  a  large  structure  with  numerous 
crews  are  working  on  and  around  it.  chutlug 
waste  material  to  lower  levels  makes  good 
sense  from  a  safety  standpoint,  since  It  Is 
difficult  to  control  the  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  workers  and  large  amounts  of 
discarded  material.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
home  building,  clean  up  is  done  by  a  few 
laborers  who  can  gather  up  the  relatively 
few  pieces  of  cut  ends  of  boards,  etc.,  and 
discard  them  under  very  controlled  condi- 
tions. Since  more  emphases  Is  to  be  placed 
on  housekeeping  under  the  safety  regulations, 
clean-up  will  take  place  at  more  frequent 
intervals  and  collected  material  will  be  even 
less  In  volume  for  a  given  period.  As  there  are 
few  craftsmen  working  on  a  given  house  at 
a  given  time,  and  these  are  usually  of  one 
trade,  disposal  of  this  vraste  material  can 
take  place  without  endangering  them  and  a 
chute  is  not  needed. 

Another  requirement  within  the  safety 
regulations  that  is  overstated  as  concerns 
home  building  is  the  need  to  provide  a  fire 
extinguisher  for  each  3.000  sq.  feet  or  major 
fraction  thereof  being  protected.  In  multi- 
story buildings,  an  extinguisher  must  be  pro- 
vided on  each  floor  located  adjacent  to  the 
stairway.  A  35  gallon  drum  of  water  with  2 
fire  pails,  or  a  Vi  Inch  hose  on  a  reel  may  be 
substituted  for  the  extinguisher.  The  hose 
affords  little  relief,  since  water  service  is  not 
available  for  much  of  the  construction  period 
and  there  is  no  hose  bib  to  which  It  may  be 
fastened  on  the  second  floor.  The  55  gallon 
drum  Is  subject  to  freezing.  Is  too  heavy  to 
move  about,  would  Interfere  with  work  activ- 
ities as  It  would  take  up  too  much  room  In 
the  typical  two-story  house,  and  would  surely 
create  a  mess  on  the  wooden  floors. 

The  fire  extinguishers  themselves  would 
require  a  considerable  Investment  In  the 
typical  subdivision  and  would  be  difficult  to 
protect  from  theft  and  vandalism. 

There  is  no  clearly  stated  point  of  con- 
struction at  which  the  extinguishers  must 
be  put  In  place,  nor  is  it  clear  Just  when  they 
are  no  longer  required.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  here  that  this  requirement  to  protect 
a  home  tmder  construction  Is  far  In  excess 
of  building  code  or  occupancy  requirements 
once  a  family  moves  In  and  sleeps  in  the 
house. 

Plre  protection  In  a  high  rise  structure 
provides  a  degree  of  control  untU  the  top 


floors  of  the  building  can  be  evacuated, 
which  may  take  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Evacuation  of  a  light  residential 
structure  wotUd  take  only  seconds  because  of 
the  design  and  the  fact  that  few  people  are 
at  work  In  It  at  one  time.  Providing  fire 
fighting  equipment  for  employees  protection 
in  light  residential  construction  is  not 
necessary. 

There  is  a  requirement  In  the  safety  reg- 
ulations that  all  floor  openings  shall  be 
guarded  by  a  standard  railing  and  toe 
boards.  A  floor  opening  Is  defined  as  an 
opening  dimension  in  any  floor,  roof  or  plat- 
form through  which  persons  might  fall.  This 
requirement  should  not  apply  to  home  build- 
ing activities. 

Typically,  floor  openings  in  light  resi- 
dential construction  are  those  for  stairs  and 
ductwork.  Such  openings  are  created  by 
framing  carpenters  and  remain  open  only 
until  Interior  partitions  can  be  put  in  place. 
This  might  take  several  days.  No  other  crews 
are  In  the  structure  at  this  point.  Since 
the  personnel  of  the  crew  which  created  the 
opening,  and  which  is  working  to  enclose  It 
with  stud  walls,  are  really  the  only  persons 
exposed  to  the  possible  hazard,  the  need  for 
the  standard  railing  Is  eliminated.  The  same 
Is  true  as  concerns  the  edge  of  the  floor  be- 
fore the  exterior  walls  are  in  place.  The  only 
workers  exposed  to  danger  of  falling  from 
the  edge  of  that  floor  are  the  workers  erect- 
ing the  exterior  walls. 

In  construction  of  a  high  rise  office  build- 
ing, the  requirement  remains  valid  because 
many  stories  remain  open  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  Stairwells  are  formed,  floors  are 
poured,  the  forming  removed  and  the  hole 
left  without  surrounding  partitions  for  a 
considerable  period.  And,  as  typical  in  heavy 
construction,  there  are  many  crews  exposed 
to  the  hazards  which  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  creating  and  these  persons  are  thus 
not  aware  that  the  hazard  exists. 

A  similar  requirement  exists  as  concerns 
wall  openings.  A  wall  opening  Is  an  opening 
at  least  30  Inches  high  and  18  inches  wide 
from  which  there  Is  a  drop  of  more  than 
4  feet  and  the  bottom  of  the  opening  Is  less 
than  3  feet  above  the  working  surface.  It  Is 
required  that  when  such  an  opening  exists, 
It  be  gtiarded  by  a  standard  rail.  Intermediate 
rail,  toeboard,  enclosing  screen,  or  all  of 
these.  This  in  effect  would  mean  that  many 
window  openings  of  a  light  residential  struc- 
ture would  have  to  be  barred.  To  do  so  Is 
unnecessary,  because  of  the  relatively  few 
craftsmen  working  on  the  house  while  the 
openings  exist.  There  Is  no  need  to  bar  the 
opening  to  protect  the  carpenters  who  cre- 
ated it.  The  plumber,  the  electrician,  and  the 
sheetmetal  Installer  would  be  working  In  the 
building  in  small  crews  with  no  likelihood 
that  they  would  be  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  the  window  openings  and  with  no  real 
need  to  be  In  a  position  such  that  they  would 
fall  through  them.  Installing  electrical  out- 
lets below  picture  windows,  for  example, 
would  require  kneeling  work  positions,  thus 
placing  the  bulk  of  the  worker  below  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  opening. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  rules  In 
construction  safety  which  are  excessive  In 
their  application  to  home  building.  There  Is 
Indeed  a  need  for  safe  working  conditions, 
but  such  conditions  should  be  tempered  to 
provide  reasonable  reqtiirements  for  the  In- 
dustry lnvolv»dl 

S.  3630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  promulgating  standards  under 
this  section  (and  In  connection  with  carry- 
ing out  his  other  functions  under  this  Act) , 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 


and  give  appropriate  recognition  to  the  dis- 
tinct differences  between  the  light  residen- 
tial construction  industry  and  the  heavy 
construction  industry.  And  such  standards 
which  are  made  applicable  to  the  light  resi- 
dential construction  Industry  shall  be  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  applicable  to 
the  heavy  construction  Industry,  and  shall 
reflect  the  less  hazardous  working  conditions 
and  smaller  size  of  most  employers  In  the 
light  residential  construction  industry.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  'light  residential 
construction'  refers  to  all  construction  ac- 
tivities carried  on  with  respect  to  residential 
structures  of  three  stories  or  less  which  do 
not  have  an  elevator." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  honorable  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  in  introducing 
today  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  formulate  and  promulgate  safe- 
ty standards  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  which 
recognizes  the  differences  between  the 
light  residential  construction  industry 
and  the  heavy  construction  industry. 

The  safety  regulations  which  have  been 
issued  covering  the  construction  indus- 
try were  those  designed  for  heavy  con- 
struction and  do  not  take  into  account 
the  differences  between  the  two  indus- 
tries; a  difference  which  this  bill  will 
recognize.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
ample  authority  imder  the  act  at  the 
present  time  to  recognize  and  make  this 
distinction,  however,  to  date  it  has  re- 
fused to  do  this. 

The  Nation — Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration. State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  public — is  committed  to  the  goal 
of  safety  for  our  national  labor  force. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  make  the 
working  environment  as  accident  and 
hazard  free  as  possible.  However,  it  is 
important  in  working  toward  this  goal 
that  needless  imnecessary,  and  super- 
fluous requirements  not  be  imposed. 
Work  hazards  differ  from  industry  to 
industry.  Obviously,  they  are  much 
greater  in  some  than  others.  This  is  an 
important  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  formulating  safety  standards. 

Generally,  working  conditions  are  less 
hazardous  in  the  light  residential  con- 
sti-uction  industry  than  in  the  heavy  con- 
struction industry.  This  difference  be- 
tween the  industries  has  been  reflected 
historically  not  only  in  terms  of  previous 
Federal  legislation,  wage  rates,  safety 
codes  and  regulations,  and  type  of  equip- 
ment, but  also  in  workman's  compensa- 
tion rates.  It  should  b^  obvious  that  dif- 
ferent regulations  should  apply  to  an 
industry  concerned  with  the  building 
and  remodeling  of  homes  and  garden 
apartments  and  one  involving  construc- 
tion of  high-rise  ofHce  buildings,  com- 
mercial transportation  facilities,  roads 
and  bridges.  It  is  essential  that  indus- 
trial safety  regulations  offer  the  maxi- 
mum possible  protection  for  workers.  It 
is  equally  important  that  unnecessary 
and  needless  regulations  not  be  imposed 
since  the  cost  of  all  regulations  is  ulti- 
mately borne  by  the  consumer — in  this 
case  the  home  buying  and  renting  pub- 
lic. The  home  buyer  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  anything  more  than  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  the  workers  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  home. 
I  urge  all  Senators  to  join  with  me  in 
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the  sponsorship  of  the  bill,  which  seeks 
reasonable  and  realistic  safeguards  for 
the  light  residential  construction  indus- 
try. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3631.  A  bill  to  promote  commerce 
and  assure  protection  of  environmental 
values  while  facilitating  construction  of 
needed  electric  power  supply  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

POWERPLANT    SrTING   ACT   OP    1972 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote commerce  and  insure  protection  of 
enviranmental  values  while  facilitating 
construction  of  needed  electric  power  fa- 
cilities. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today  is  providing  the  nec- 
essary electric  power  in  a  way  that  is 
compatible  with  a  sound  program  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  The  Nation's 
enormous  demand  for  more  electricity  is 
matched  only  by  the  determination  of 
many  citizens  to  not  have  a  powerplant 
In  their  back  yard.  In  scores  of  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation,  residents  have 
banded  together  to  block  the  construc- 
tion of  generating  facilities.  The  utilities, 
increasingly  frustrated  in  their  efforts 
to  overcome  such  opposition,  are  now 
grimly  awaiting  the  day  when  the  lights 
do  go  out,  confident  that  such  an  event 
will  eventually  demolish  all  further  oppo- 
sition. This  collision  course  must  be 
avoided. 

Presently,  many  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  require  a  utility  to  secure 
permits  before  the  construction  of  a 
powerplant  can  commence.  In  many 
cases  dozens  of  reviews  are  required. 
Various  interest  groups  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  utilities  vuhierability  by  en- 
gaging in  harassing  and  delaying  actions 
before  each  of  the  agencies  that  require 
a  permit.  The  result  of  this  process  too 
often  creates  emergency  situations  re- 
sulting in  short-term  actions  that  make 
little  economic  or  environmental  sense. 
All  sides  lose  under  this  decisionmaking 
climate. 

This  problem  has  received  extensive 
study  by  an  interagency  powerplant  sit- 
ing group  composed  of  interested  Federal 
agencies.  This  group  produced  in  Decem- 
ber 1968,  a  report  entitled  "Considera- 
tions Affecting  Steam  Powerplant  Site 
Selections"  and  August  1970,  it  issued  a 
second  report  called,  "Electric  Power  and 
the  Environment"  which  forms  the  basis 
for  the  administration's  powerplant  sit- 
ing bill.  Many  scholarly  articles  have 
been  written  and  distinguished  groups 
including  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering and  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  have  examined 
the  problem. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  have  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  powerplant 
siting.  But  after  examining  the  record  I 
have  concluded  that  the  existing  pro- 
posals before  the  Senate  are  not  sufia- 
ciently  comprehensive  to  adequately  bal- 
ance power  and  environmental  needs. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  today 
would  give  the  public  a  greater  voice  in 
the  siting  of  powerplants  and  improve 


upon  the  administration's  proposal.  It 
is  designed  to  insure  public  confidence  in 
the  site  selection  process  and  establish 
procedures  for  long-range  planning, 
timely  siting  decisions,  and  smooth  con- 
struction schedules. 

This  legislation  requires  open  long- 
range  plsuining.  Not  by  existing  volun- 
tary regional  reliability  councils  which 
are  controlled  exclusively  by  the  utilities, 
but  by  officially  constituted  regional 
councils  with  representation  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  one  per- 
son designated  by  the  Governor  of  each 
of  the  States  in  that  power  region.  At 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  on  May 
15,  1972,  Mr.  Alex  Radin,  general  man- 
ager of  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, pointed  out: 

The  real  question  ...  is  whether  the  long 
range  planners,  the  real  decision  makers,  the 
initiators,  are  going  to  be  persons  responsible 
primarily  to  stockholders,  or  whether  they're 
going  to  be  persons  responsible  to  the  elec- 
torate. 

I  believe  this  question  should  be 
answered  by  making  these  planners  re- 
sponsible to  the  public.  Under  my  bill 
they  would  review  plans  submitted  by 
utilities  to  coordinate  and  develop  a  long- 
term  power  plan  for  meeting  the  electric 
needs  for  the  entire  region  while  assuring 
minimum  environmental  impact. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  would  en- 
courage a  State  or  group  of  States  to 
establish  certifying  agencies  for  bringing 
about  an  integrated  and  prompt  resolu- 
tion of  all  issues  pertaining  to  the  siting 
of  major  non-Federal  power  facilities. 
These  certifying  agencies  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all  State 
agencies  that  are  currently  required  to 
review  or  approve  powerplants  under 
existing  State  laws.  Agencies  represented 
would  include  air  and  water  pollution 
control  boards,  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments, planning  agencies,  utility  com- 
missions, and  natural  resource  agencies. 
In  addition  the  certifying  agency  may 
include  members  from  the  utilities  and 
an  equal  number  of  persons  representing 
citizens  envtronmental  protection  and 
resource  planning  groups.  These  siting 
agencies  would  centralize  and  unify  the 
decisionmaking  process  while  still  in- 
suring that  persons  with  expertise  in  all 
relevant  areas  would  be  charged  with 
evaluating  utility  proposals.  All  interests 
would  be  assured  a  voice  as  well  as  a  vote 
in  the  siting  process.  This  balanced  agen- 
cy is  designed  to  merit  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  assure  that  needed  pow- 
erplants are  located  in  optimum  sites. 

This  certif  jdng  agency  would,  with  op- 
portunity for  public  participation,  review 
and  comment  upon  the  long-range  plans 
prepared  by  the  regional  councils.  After 
public  hearings  it  would  establish  an  in- 
ventory of  sites  5  years  in  advance  of 
need.  It  would  evaluate,  on  the  record, 
specific  power  facility  construction  plans 
3  years  prior  to  construction.  If  it  issues 
a  certificate  to  the  applicant,  that  deter- 
mination is  binding  upon  all  other  State 
or  local  agencies.  However,  the  certify- 
ing agency  is  required  to  insist  that  the 
applicant  comply  with  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  regulations  and  standards  that 
apply  to  powerplants  or  transmission 
facilities. 


I  propose  to  establish  a  one-stop  cer- 
tification procedure  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level  and  a  procedural  consoUdation 
at  the  Federal  level.  Duplicative  applica- 
tions and  reviews  by  dozens  of  agencies 
woiild  be  eliminated.  But  it  would  also 
establish  a  fair  stop  with  adequate  pub- 
lic input  and  full  consideration  of  all 
relevant  factors.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  counsel  for  the  en- 
vironment to  represent  the  public  inter- 
est in  protection  of  the  environment 
without  precluding  the  appearance  of 
other  interested  persons.  In  addition  the 
certifying  agency  is  directed  to  under- 
take independent  studies  to  measure  and 
evaluate  the  impacts  of  a  given  power- 
plant  and  determine  those  areas  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  are  suitable  or  un- 
suitable for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  power  facilities. 

In  addition  this  proposal  would  require 
periodic  review  of  all  powerplants  in 
operation.  Since  these  facilities  may  last 
40  years  or  longer,  a  single  review  prior 
to  construction  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
its  operation  in  the  public  interest  over 
its  entire  lifetime.  Therefore  I  have  pro- 
posed that  every  5  years  all  certified  fa- 
cilities be  reviewed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  practical  and  feasible  to 
retrofit  them  with  the  latest  technolog- 
ical development  in  order  to  improve 
their  safety  or  reduqe  their  environ- 
mental impact. 

Similar  functions  would  be  performed 
by  a  Federal  certifying  agency  in  the 
case  of  federally  owned  electric  facili- 
ties. This  agency  would  be  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  would  also  promulgate  guide- 
lines for  State  certifying  agencies  and 
certify  non -Federal  power  facilities  if 
the  State  did  not  establish  a  qualifying 
agency. 

In  addition  I  have  included  provisions 
to  guarantee  that  all  utihties  have  access 
to  transmission  lines  and  power  gen- 
erating facilities  on  reasonable  terms. 
Provision  is  made  to  insure  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  continue  to  apply  to  the  power 
industry.  These  provisions  are  designed 
to  strengthen  regional  or  national  power 
pools  so  that  generating  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
constructed  in  the  best  locations. 

Finally  this  proposal  would  not  weak- 
en or  alter  the  authority  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  major 
Federal  actions  regarding  powerplant 
siting  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
requirement  of  filing  a  section  102  state- 
ment under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  to  insure  that  there  is  ade- 
quate consideration  of  environmental 
values  in  the  process. 

In  summary  I  propose  this  legislation 
to  achieve  a  proper  balance  between  na- 
-tlonal  environmental  and  power  supply 
needs.  This  bill  would  establish  a  ra- 
tional mechanism  to  avoid  the  collision 
course  between  the  utilities  and  the  en- 
vironmentalists and  thereby  insure  that 
the  public  is  adequately  protected  in  this 
vital  area. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.  3631 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Powerplant  Siting  Act  of   1972". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  In  furtherance  of  the 
national  environmental  policy  (as  exempli- 
fied In  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852).  and  the  national 
electric  energy  policy  as  set  forth  In  section 
202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
824(a)),  finds  it  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  provide  that  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities be  opportunely  constructed  In  a  man- 
ner consonant  with  the  preservation  of  en- 
vironmental values. 

It  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assure  for  the  Nation  an  adequate  and  reli- 
able supply  of  electric  power  through  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's air,  land,  and  water  resources,  talking 
into  accoimt  all  beneficial  uses.  Pursuant 
thereto,  it  Is  a  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize and  encourage  Federal,  regional,  and 
State  governmental  authorities  to  act  ex- 
peditiously to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mental values  in  the  location,  construction, 
and  operation  of  bulk  p>ower  supply  facilities. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
interest  and  the  Interests  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  environment.  It  Is  deemed 
desirable  to  provide  for  planning  and  certifi- 
cation of  location,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  bulk  power  supply  facilities  and  to 
provide  Federal  guidelines  for  the  func- 
tioning of  these  certification  procedures  by 
State,  regional,  and  Federal  certifying  agen- 
cies. 

It  Is  further  deemed  desirable  to  Inaugu- 
rate a  Federal  program  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  power  generation  technol- 
ogy and  methods  of  locating  or  grouping 
bulk  power  supply  facilities  designed  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  power  and  re- 
duction of  the  environmental  damage  asso- 
cL-ited  with  power  generation. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Regional  council"  means  a  body  es- 
tablished In  the  power  regions  designated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
following:  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
one  person  appointed  by  the  respective  State 
Governor  from  each  of  the  States  within  the 
designated  power  region;  these  regional  coun- 
cils shall  have  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  section 
4: 

(b)  "electric  entity"  means  any  person  (as 
defined  in  section  551  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code)  which  owns  or  operates  bulk 
power  supply  facilities,  or  plans  to  own  or 
operate  such  facilities,  however  organized 
or  owned,  whether  investor  owned,  publicly 
owned,  or  cooperatively  owned,  including  a 
"State"  or  a  "municipality"  as  defined  In 
sections  3(6)  and  3(7)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  796) ,  but  not  the  United  States 
or  an  agency,  authority,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  any  corporation  which  directly 
or  indirectly  is  wholly  owned  by  the  United 
States,  its  agencies,  authorities,  or  instru- 
mentalities; 

(c)  "Federal  electric  entity"  means  the 
United  States,  an  agency,  authority,  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  or  any  corporation 
which  directly  or  indirectly  is  wholly  owned 
by  the  United  States,  its  agencies,  authori- 
ties, or  instrumentalities,  which  owns  or  op- 
erates bulk  power  supply  facilities  or  plans 
to  own  or  operate  such  facilities. 

(d)  "bulk  power  supply  facilities"  means 
electric  generating  equipment  and  associ- 
ated facilities  designed  for,  or  capable  of, 
operation  at  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  thou- 


sand kilowatts  or  more,  or  any  sizable  addi- 
tions thereto  as  defined  by  the  appropriate 
certifying  body  or  agency,  or  electric  trans- 
mission lines  and  associated  facilities  de- 
signed for,  or  capable  of,  operation  at  a  nom- 
inal voltage  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  kilo- 
watts or  more,  between  phase  conductors  for 
alternating  current  or  between  poles  for  di- 
rect current,  or  any  sizable  additions  thereto 
as  defined  by  the  appropriate  certifying  body 
or  agency,  except  that  any  facilities  subject 
to  licensing  pursuant  to  part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  VS.C.  792-«23)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and 
8(c)  of  this  Act; 

(e)  "Federal  certifying  agency"  means  the 
Federal  agency,  authority,  or  other  entity 
authorized  and  empowered  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  provided  for  in  this  Act  and 
constituted  according  to  section  9  of  this 
Act: 

(f)  "State  or  regional  certifying  body" 
means  the  State  or  regional  agency,  author- 
ity, or  other  entity  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  within  the  State  or 
States  affected; 

(g)  "regional"  means  the  governments  of 
two  or  more  States;  and 

(h)  "commencement  of  construction" 
means  any  clearing  of  the  land,  excavation, 
or  other  substantial  action  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  natural  environment  of  the 
site  or  route  but  does  not  include  changes 
desirable  for  the  contemporary  use  of  the 
land  for  public  recreational  uses,  necessary 
borings  to  determine  foundation  conditions 
or  other  preconstructlon  monitoring  to  estab- 
lish background  Information  related  to  the 
suitability  of  the  site  or  to  the  protection  of 
environmental  values. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  electric  entity  shall  sub- 
mit Its  long-range  plans  to  the  appropriate 
reg^lonal  councils.  Each  regional  council  shall 
consider  these  plans,  and  prepare  annually 
Its  long-range  plans  for  bulk  power  supply 
facilities  pursuant  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Federal  certifying  agency  within 
ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
the  advice  of  mterepsted  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  citizens  environmental  protec- 
tion and  resource  planning  groups.  This  re- 
gional plan  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  general  location,  size,  and 
type  of  all  bulk  power  supply  facilities  to  be 
owned  or  operated  by  each  entity  and  whose 
construction  is  projected  to  conunence  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  fifteen  years  or  during  siich 
longer  period  as  the  Federal  certifying  agency 
may  determine  to  be  necessary,  together  with 
an  identification  of  all  existing  facilities  to 
be  removed  from  utility  service  during  such 
period  or  upon  completion  of  construction  of 
such  bulk  power  supply  facilities; 

( 2 )  identify  the  location  of  tentative  sites 
for  the  construction  of  future  bulk  power 
supply  facilities.  Including  an  Inventory  of 
sites  and  a  tentative  application  for  all  plants 
on  which  construction  is  to  be  copamenced 
in  the  succeeding  five  years,  including  the  lo- 
cation of  the  routes  of  any  transmission  lines 
described  in  section  3(d),  and  indicate  the 
relationship  of  the  planned  sites,  routes,  and 
facilities  thereon  to  environmental  values 
and  describe  how  potential  adverse  effects  on 
such  values  will  be  avoided  or  minimized; 

(3)  reflect  and  describe  the  regional  coun- 
cil's efforts  to  identify  and  promote  new 
pKJwer  generation  technologies  which  will  re- 
duce the  environmental  damage  associated 
with  bulk  power  generation; 

(4)  identify  the  general  location,  size,  and 
type  of  alternative  bulk  power  supply  facili- 
ties considered  in  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  plans  and  rejected  as  not 
then  suitable  or  appropriate: 

(5)  reflect  and  describe  the  regional  coun- 
cil's efforts  to  coordinate  the  bulk  power 
supply  facility  plans  identified  therein  with 
those  of  the  other  entities  so  as  to  provide 
a  coordinated  regional  plan  for  meeting  the 


specific  electric  power  needs  of  the  region; 

(6)  refiect  and  describe  the  regional  coun« 
ell's  efforts  to  Identify  and  minimize  en- 
vironmental problems  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  in  the  planning  process;  and 

(7)  supply  such  additional  information  as 
the  Federal  and  State  certifying  agencies 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  regional  council  shall  give  initial 
public  notice  of  its  plans  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a) ,  by  filing  annually  a  copy  of  such 
plans  together  with  Its  projections  of  the 
specific  demand  for  electricity  that  the  facil- 
ities would  meet  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, regional,  or  State  certifying  agency  or 
body,  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  with  such 
other  affected  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  governmental  authorities,  and  citizens' 
environmental  protection  and  resource  plan- 
ning groups  requesting  such  plans  and  with 
affected  electric  entitles. 

(c)  The  Federal  certifying  agency  shall 
review  annually,  in  cooperation  with  other 
interested  Federal  and  State  departments 
and  agencies,  the  long-range  plans  for  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
shall  on  the  basis  of  such  plans  prepare  and 
publish  a  proposed  national  plan  for  bulk 
power  supply  facilities.  The  notice  of  publi- 
cation shall  provide  not  less  than  ninety 
days  for  comments  by  any  person  or  agency 
on  such  proposed  national  plan.  The  Federal 
certifying  agency  may  consult  with  any  other 
persons  or  agencies,  and  may  bold  public 
bearings  on  ail  or  part  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional plan  and  shall  make  such  revisions 
therein  as  he  deems  necessary  to  make  it 
meet  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act,  adopt  and  publish  such  plan, 
and  make  copies  of  it  available  to  each  State, 
regional,  and  Federal  certifying  agency. 
Thereafter,  such  agency  In  discharging  its 
functions  under  section  7  of  this  Act  shall 
comply  with  such  plan. 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  establish 
a  decisionmaking  body  at  the  State  or  re- 
gional level  for  the  certification  of  sites  and 
related  bulk  power  supply  facilities  of  any 
electric  entity.  These  State  or  regional  certi- 
fying bodies  shall  be  established  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  A  State  or  regional  certify- 
ing body  shall  Include  representatives  of — 

(A)  each  State  agency  which  is  required 
under  State  law  to  review  and  certify  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  and  each  principal 
State  agency  dealing  with  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  land  use  planning,  public 
health,  and  fish  and  game;  and 

(B)  electric  entities  and  in  equal  numbers 
representatives  of  citizens'  environmental 
protection  and  resource  planning  groups, 
protecton  and  resource  planning  groups. 

(2)  The  State  or  regional  certifying  body 
shall  also  Include  a  representative  of  the 
local  governmental  unit  or  units  in  which 
proposed  bulk  power  facilities  are  to  be 
located.  This  representative  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  of  the  local 
government  unit  involved.  The  member (s) 
so  appointed  shall  sit  with  the  certifying 
agency  only  at  such  times  as  the  certifying 
agency  considers  the  proposed  site  In  the 
local  government  unit  which  he  represents 
and  .such  member  shall  serve  until  there 
has  been  a  final  determination  on  the  pro- 
posed site. 

(3)  A  regional  certifying  body  shall  be 
constituted  in  accordance  with  guidelines- 
under  section  9,  which  guidelines  shall  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  representation  as  be- 
tween groups  designated  In  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  above. 

(4)  Representatives  of  the  electric  entitles 
and  citizens  groups  referred  to  in  paragraph 
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(1)  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  Governor 
of  each  State  for  staggered  terms  of  four 
years. 

(5)  Each  member  of  a  State  or  regional 
certifying  body  shall  have  an  equal  volc« 
and  vote. 

(b)  Upon  notification  of  the  establishment 
of  the  State  certifying  agency,  the  Federal 
certifying  agency,  If  It  finds  the  State  certi- 
fying agency  and  procedures  to  be  In  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  guidelines  published  pursuant  to 
section  9  hereof,  shall  issue  a  certification 
of  qualification  of  procedure  with  respect 
to  each  such  State,  which  certificate  shall 
be  revoked  by  the  Federal  certifying  agency 
if  the  State  or  regional  certifying  body  fails 
to  abide  by  said  requirements  and  guide- 
lines, but  unless  revoked,  shall  constitute 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  authority  to  ex- 
ercise the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this 
Act,  for  such  time  period  as  the  certificate 
remains  effective. 

(c)  If,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  decisionmaking  body  and 
procedures  are  not  designated  or  established 
for  the  certification  of  sites  and  related  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  within  one  or  more 
of  the  several  States,  and  qtialified  in  the 
manner  as  set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  or 
if  such  certificate  of  qualification  of  pro- 
cedure is  later  revoked,  the  Federal  certify- 
ing agency  shall  have  exclusive  authority  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  site  and  facility  with 
respect  to  any  bulk  power  supply  facility 
of  any  electric  entity  within  any  said  State 
or  States  applying  both  State  and  Federal 
standards.  With  respect  to  each  such  State 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  shall  continue  until  such  State  or 
States  have  qualified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Any  proceedings  for  the 
certification  of  sites  and  bulk  power  facilities 
which  are  pending  before  the  Federal  certi- 
fying agency  on  the  date  of  Issuance  of  any 
certificate  of  qualification  or  procedure  by 
the  Federal  certifying  agency  shall  continue 
to  be  proceedings  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  certifying  agency  and  shall 
require  a  Federal  certificate  l>efore  construc- 
tion may  commence.  Should  a  State  not 
designate  a  certifying  body  and  procedures 
as  set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  the  Federal 
certification  agency  <s  required  to  consult 
with  the  appropriate  regional  council  In 
making   its   certification   decisions. 

(d)  The  Federal  certifying  agency,  prior 
to  denying  or  revoking  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication of  procedure  in  respect  to  matters 
arising  under  suljsection  (b),  shall  consult 
with  the  Oovemor  or  Governors  of  the  State 
or  States  involved,  informing  each  of  the 
particular  respects  in  which  the  State  or  re- 
gional certifying  body's  authorities  or  pro- 
cedures fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  including  the  guidelines  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  section  9  hereof,  and  shall 
afford  each  State  affected  a  reasonable  time 
to  respond  and  to  make  appropriate  changes. 

(e)  Any  State  dissatisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  Federal  certifying  agency  denying  or 
revoking  a  certificate  of  qualification  of  pro- 
cedure as  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located, 
with  service  of  the  summons  and  notice  of 
i4>peal  at  any  place  within  the  United  States, 
and  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  agency,  to  set  It  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  to  remand  the  case  to  the  agency  for 
further  deliberation:  i>rot;<<I«d,  That  any 
findings  of  fact  of  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  supported  by  sulMtantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive:  And  Provided  further. 
That  any  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  t>e  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
peal, the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  shall 


forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  notice  to 
the  Federal  certifying  agency,  which  agency 
thereupon  shall  file  with  the  court  the  rec- 
ord upon  which  the  appealed  action  was  en- 
tered, as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  by  the 
agency  of  the  record,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  be  exclusive. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  Effective  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  hereof,  no  electric 
entity  shall  commence  to  construct  or  begin 
operation  of  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
within  a  State  or  States,  unless  it  has  ob- 
tained from  each  such  State  or  States  a  cer- 
tificate of  site  and  facility  with  respect  to 
those  facilities.  Issued  by  each  qualified 
State  or  regional  certifying  body  (or  from  the 
P^ederal  certifying  agency  as  provided  in  pso'a- 
graph  (2) )  and  no  Federal  electric  entity 
shall  commence  to  construct  or  begin  opera- 
tion of  bulk  power  supply  facilities  unless  it 
has  obtained  from  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  a  certificate  of  site  and  facility  with 
respect  to  those  facilities.  In  issuing  certifi- 
cation for  a  Federal  electric  entity,  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  shall  consult  continu- 
ously throughout  its  decisionmaking  process 
with  such  State  or  regional  certifying  bodies 
and  regional  councils  within  whose  geo- 
graphical area  of  Jurisdiction  said  Federal 
electric  entity  lies  or  will  lie,  in  order  that 
ensuing  certification  will  be  consistent  In 
promoting  the  sound  environmental,  power 
supply  and  public  interest  objectives  estab- 
lished at  the  State  or  regional  level.  If,  at  the 
time  of  application  under  subsection  (b)  for 
a  certificate  of  site  and  facility,  there  is  no 
qualified  State  or  regional  certify!  ig  body  m 
one  or  more  of  the  several  States  within 
which  the  electric  entity  proposes  to  con- 
struct a  bulk  power  supply  facility,  then  the 
electric  entity  may  obtain  from  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  a  certificate  of  site  and  fa- 
cility with  respect  to  such  bulk  power  sup- 
ply facilities  to  be  constructed  or  operated 
within  said  State  or  States  by  any  such  elec- 
tric entity.  Such  facilities  shall  be  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  certificate.  Applications  for  certificates 
for  bulk  power  facilities  already  under  con- 
struction on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  filed  promptly  with  the  ap- 
propriate certifying  body,  and  certificates 
shall  be  granted  for  any  application  showing 
a  sizable  Investment  applicable  only  to  the 
site  which  is  the  subject  of  the  application 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  sut>sectlon,  as 
defined  by  the  appropriate  certifying  body, 
solely  on  a  showing  that  all  permits  or  li- 
censes required  when  construction  In  fact 
conunenced  had  been  obtained.  Operation  of 
any  bulk  power  facilities  whose  construction 
had  commenced  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  may  commence  prior 
to  certification  if  a  timely  decision  has  not 
been  made,  subject,  to  any  reasonable  actions 
or  conditions  that  may  be  later  required  by 
the  appropriate  certifying  body.  No  certifi- 
cate Is  required  for  bulk  power  facilities  al- 
ready in  operation  on  said  effective  date,  but 
such  certificates  are  required  for  sizable  ad- 
ditions thereto  as  defined  by  the  appropriate 
certifying  Ijody. 

(b)  All  applications  by  any  electric  entity 
for  a  certificate  of  site  and  facility  from  a 
State  or  regional  certifying  body  or  Federal 
certifying  agency  or  by  a  Federal  electric 
entity  from  a  Federal  certifying  agency  shall 
be  filed  three  years  prior  to  the  planned  date 
of  commencement  of  construction  of  the  af- 
fected bulk  power  supply  facilities  and  such 
plans  may  be  subject  to  necessary  modifica- 
tion during  the  period  of  review;  except  that 
In  the  case  of  a  bulk  power  supply  facility 
the  construction  of  which  Is  planned  to 
commence  before  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  application 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
such  dated  enactment.  As  a  prerequisite  to 
such  filing,  except  for  good  cause  shown,  the 


electric  entity  or  Federal  electric  entity  shall 
have  compiled  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4  of  this  Act  and  the  requirement  that  the 
site  selected  is  from  among  those  sites  in 
the  five-year  Inventory  of  approved  sites  and 
that  it  wUl  utilize  the  general  transmission 
line  routes  Identified  In  the  regional  coun- 
cil's long-range  plans. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  State,  regional,  and  Fed- 
eral certifying  bodies  or  agencies  are  hereby 
empowered  and  authorized,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  hereof,  to  issue  certificates  of  site 
and  facility  for  bulk  power  supply  facilities. 
If  such  bodies  find,  after  having  considered 
available  alternatives,  that  cbe  use  of  the 
site  or  route  will  not  unduly  Impair  Impor- 
tant envlroiunental  values  and  will  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  meet  electric  power 
needs,  or  otherwise  to  deny  such  certificates 
If  the  applicant  falls  to  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  The  Issuance  of  the 
certificate  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  regional 
certifying  body  shall  be  a  binding  determina- 
tion that  all  applicable  State  or  local  stand- 
ards and  requirements  concerning  siting, 
land  use,  air  and  water  quality  standards, 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  esthetics, 
and  any  other  applicable  State  or  local 
requirements  have  been  or  will  be  com- 
piled with,  but  shall  not  preclude  Judicial 
review  pursuant  to  section  15  of  this  Act. 
Determinations  of  compliance  with  appli- 
cable Federal  air  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards shall  be  made  by  the  duly  authorized 
State,  interstate,  or  Federal  air  and  water 
pollution  control  agencies.  Prior  to  Issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  site  and  facility  by  the 
Federal,  State,  or  regional  certifying  body, 
the  State,  interstate,  or  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  applicable 
water  quality  standards  may  furnish  the 
certificate  required  under  section  21(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

(b)  In  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  certificates  of  site  and  facility,  the  certi- 
fying agency  shall  assure  full  public  review 
and  adequate  consideration  of  all  environ- 
mental values.  Including  the  Impact  on  ad- 
jacent States,  and  other  relevant  factors 
bearing  on  whether  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  would  be  t>est  served  by  the  issuance  of 
the  certificate.  In  the  Issuance  of  such  cer- 
tificates the  certifying  agency  may  impose 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Such  certificates,  when  is- 
sued, shall  be  final  and  subject  only  to  Judi- 
cial review. 

(c)  In  issuing  such  certificates,  the  cer- 
tifying agency  shall  comply  with  the  na- 
tional policy  stated  In  section  138  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  and  section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act,  tliat 
special  efforts  should  be  made  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside  and 
public  park  and  recreation  lands,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic  sites.  No  cer- 
tificate shall  be  issued  which  requires  the 
use  of — 

(A)  any  publicly  owned  land  from  a  public 
park,  recreation  area,  or  wildlife  or  waterfowl 
refue^,  or 

(B)  any  land  from  a  historic  site. 

If  such  park,  recreation  area,  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site  is  of  National,  State,  or  local  sig- 
nificance as  determined  by  the  Federal.  State. 
or  local  olBcials  having  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
unless  (i)  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  ( 11 ) 
all  possible  planning  is  done  to  minimize 
barm  to  such  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife 
or  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting 
from  the  use  of  such  land  for  purposes  of  a 
bulk  power  facility. 

Sec.  8.  Each  State,  regional,  and  Federal 
certifying  agency  Is  hereby  empowered,  au- 
thorized, and  directed — 

(a)  to  review  and  comment  on  the  long- 
range  plans  prepared  and  filed  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act  and  make  the  Informa- 
tion contained  therein  readily  available  to 
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the  general  public  and  Interested  govern- 
mental agencies; 

(b)  after  public  bearings,  to  designate 
areas  within  Its  Jurisdiction  that  are  suit- 
able  or  unsuitable  for  use  as  sites  for  bulk 
power  supply  facilities; 

(c)  to  compile  and  publish  each  year  a 
description  of  the  proposed  powerplant  sites 
and  locations  of  transmission  line  routes 
within  Its  respective  Jinrlsdlctlon  as  identl- 
fied  In  the  long-range  plans  of  the  regional 
councils  pursuant  to  section  4(a)(2),  Iden- 
tifying the  location  of  such  sites  and  the  ap- 
proximate year  when  construction  Is  expected 
to  commence,  and  to  make  such  Information 
readily  available  to  the  general  public,  to 
each  newspaper  of  dally  or  weekly  circula- 
tion within  the  area  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed site,  and  to  other  interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies; 

(d)  to  conduct  mandatory  public  hearings 
with  respect  to  amy  proposed  powerplant  sites 
identified  five  years  in  advance  of  construc- 
tion and  to  decide  whether  or  not  any  such 
sites  should  be  approved  for  inclusion  in  the 
regional  council's  five-year  inventory  of  sites. 
The  basis  for  such  decision  shall  be  whether 
or  not  construction  of  any  plant  at  the  pro- 
posed site  would  unduly  impair  important 
environmental  values.  It  is  contemplated  that 
any  such  hearings  on  the  cite  itself  will  be 
held   promptly   after  the  site   is  identified: 

(e)  upon  the  receipt  of  an  application  for 
H  certification  of  site  and  facllltj  pursuant 
tc  section  8  hereof  to  publish  a  notice  in 
each  newspaper  of  daily  or  weekly  circula- 
tion serving  the  affected  area  which  de- 
scribes the  location  of  the  facilities  (power- 
plant  and  transmission  lines)  and  other  per- 
tinent details  concerning  the  facilities,  and 
which  provides  the  date  of  the  public  hear- 
ing thereon  which  shall  be  held  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  the  certificates  of  site  and  facility 
applied  for; 

(f)  to  require  such  Information  from  the 
regional  councils,  the  electric  entities,  and 
Federal  electric  entitles  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  accompany  applications  for  certif- 
icates of  site  and  facility  and  to  assist  in  the 
condtict  of  hearings  and  any  investigations 
or  studies  It  may  undertake; 

(g)  after  receiving  an  application  for  a 
certificate  of  site  and  facility  pursuant  to 
section  6  hereof,  to  commission  an  independ- 
ent consultant  study  to  measure  the  con- 
sequences of  proposed  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities on  the  environment  for  each  applica- 
tion, and  to  conduct  any  other  studies  and 
investigations  which  it  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purixwes  of  this 
Act; 

(h>  after  receiving  an  application  for  a 
certificate  of  site  and  facility  pursuant  to 
section  6  hereof,  to  notify  the  appropriate 
state  or  federal  attorney  general  who  shall 
appoint  an  assistant  attorney  general  or  a 
special  assistant  attorney  general  as  counsel 
for  the  environment  who  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  State  where  the  bulk  power 
supply  faculties  are  proposed  to  be  located; 
the  counsel  for  the  environment  shall  rep- 
resent the  public  and  its  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  environment  for  the 
duration  of  the  certification  proceedings: 
Provided,  however.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  prevent  any  person  from  being  heard  or 
represented  by  ooiinsel  In  accordance  with 
other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(i)  to  monitor  the  operation  of  each  certi- 
fied bulk  power  supply  facility  and  per- 
form data-gathering  functions  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  certified  facility  Is 
cperating  in  compliance  with  the  issued  cer- 
tificate. This  section  does  not  relieve  the  En- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  or  State  en- 
x'O'onmental  agencies  of  any  responsibilities. 

(])  to  review  the  operation  of  each  bulk 
power  facility  that  it  certified  at  five  year 
intervals  to  determine  if  it  is  feasible  and 
practical  to  amend  the  terms  of  the  certif- 
icate   of    site    and    facility    to    require    the 


retro-flttlng  of  the  latest  practical  techno- 
logical devices  to  Improve  performance,  re- 
duce adverse  envlroiunental  Impacts  or  Im- 
prove the  health  or  safety  aspects  of  these 
tacUltleB. 

(k)  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  In 
accordance  with  title  5,  section  553,  of  the 
United  States  Code  or.  In  the  case  of  State 
or  regional  bodies.  In  accordance  with  like 
provisions  required  by  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  under  section  g(d)  as  a  condition  of 
certification  under  section  5(d),  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Federal  certifying  agency  shall 
consist  of  the  Chairman,  Administrator, 
Secretary  or  his  designate  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  Envlroiunental  Protection 
Agency,  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  chairman.  The  Federal  certifying  agency 
is  authorized  to  appoint  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary.  This  agency 
shall,  upon  the  advice  of  all  interested  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  and  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment,  publish 
guidelines  for  Federal,  regional,  and  State 
certifying  bodies,  which  guidelines  may  be 
revised  periodically  as  needed  and  shall 
Include — 

(a)  criteria  for  evaluating  effects  of  pro- 
posed sites  and  facilities  on  environmental 
values; 

(b)  criteria  for  use  In  evaluating  the  rela- 
tive environmental  Impacts  of  alternative 
sites  and  technologies; 

(c)  criteria  for  evaluating  the  projected 
needs  for  electric  power  and  its  most  efficient 
production; 

(d)  procedures  to  insure  full  participation 
In  the  certification  procedures.  Including  par- 
ticipation by  the  public,  through  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearings, 
consultation  with  appropriate  citizens' 
groups,  rights  of  Intervention  and  appeal 
from  decisions  of  the  certifying  body  and 
other  safegusirds;  such  procedures  shall  in- 
clude hearing  and  Judicial  review  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  those  provided  under 
chapters  5  and  7,  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(e)  procedures  with  resi>ect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  regional  certifying  bodies; 

(f )  procedures  to  assure  proper  considera- 
tion of  multistate  impacts  In  certification 
proceedings;  and 

(g)  requirements  with  respect  to  staffing 
and  technical  and  professional  competence 
of  State  and  regional  certifying  bodies. 

Sec.  10.  An  electric  entity  holding  a  cer- 
tificate of  site  and  facility  as  referred  to 
in  section  6.  and  which  cannot  acquire  by 
contract,  or  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  or  other  owner  (other 
than  the  United  States  Government),  of 
property  as  to  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
the  necessary  rights-of-way  or  other  prop- 
erty to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
certified  bulk  power  svipply  facilities,  may 
acquire  the  same  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  the  district  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  such 
property  may  be  located,  or  in  the  State 
courts.  In  any  proceeding  brought  In  the 
district  coiut  of  the  United  States,  the  pe- 
titioner may  file  with  the  petition  or  at  any 
time  before  Judgment  a  declaration  of  taking 
in  the  manner  and  with  the  consequences 
provided  by  sections  258a,  258b,  and  258d  of 
title  40.  United  States  Code,  and  the  peti- 
tioner shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions 
of  said  section  which  are  applicable  to  the 
United  States  when  it  files  a  declaration  of 
taking  hereunder. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  Congress 
is  hereby  given  to  two  or  more  States  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  agreements  or  com- 
pacts not  in  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty 
of  the  United  States  for  cooperative  effort 


and  mutual  assistance  In  certlflcatlng  sites 
and  related  bulk  power  supply  fftcllltles  ot 
electric  entitles,  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
req>ectlve  laws  thereof,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  authorities  or  agencies. 
Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  de- 
sirable for  Implementing  such  agreements  or 
compacts.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal  this  section   Is  expressly  reserved. 

(b)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  encour- 
age cooperation  among  the  various  State  and 
regional  agencies  In  the  planning  of  btilk 
power  facilities  and  In  their  review  of  ap- 
plications for  certificates  of  site  and  facility 
Including  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
procedures  and  Joint  actions  by  the  several 
States,  and  also  to  encourage  compacts  be- 
tween the  States  to  coordinate  and  resolve 
environmental  considerations  which  effect 
bulk  power  supply  facilities. 

Sec.  12.  Each  State  or  regional  certifying 
body  qualified  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of 
qualification  of  procedure  and  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  are  authorized  to  assess 
and  collect  reasonable  fees.  Including  filing 
fees.  In  a  Just  and  equitable  manner  from 
every  electric  entity  and  Federal  electric 
entity  operating  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  legal  authorities  and  procedures  of  said 
body,  said  assessment  and  collection  to  be 
in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  administration  of  the  qualified  body's 
certfication  program. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  certifying  agency, 
In  cooperation  with  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  citizens'  environmental  protection 
and  resource  planning  groups,  and  the  elec- 
tric power  industry.  Is  authorized  to  develo;) 
a  coordinated  program  of  studies  of  new  and 
evolving  siting  concepts  relative  to  bulk  pow- 
er supply  facilities  in  consultation  with  In- 
terested State,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
mental authorities,  the  interested  public,  and 
the  electric  entitles.  The  Federal  agencies 
shall  make  public  their  studies. 

(b)  Each  electric  entity  which  owns  or  op- 
erates a  bulk  power  facility  shall  make  ca- 
pacity avaUable  to  all  other  electric  entities 
on  fair,  reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
terms.  Capacity  shall  be  made  available  on 
the  basis  of  ownership  In  the  facility,  stock 
ownership,  sales  of  power  at  cost  from  the 
facility,  or  any  other  basis  which  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  determines  to  be  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  nondiscriminatory.  Each  electric 
entity  proposing  to  construct,  modify,  or 
build  a  generation  facility  shall  permit  any 
other  electric  entity  to  enlarge  the  facility  at 
its  own  expense,  upon  fair,  reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  terms.  Upon  application 
by  any  Interested  electric  entity  and  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  shall  order  compliance 
with  this  section. 

(c)  Each  electric  entity  which  owns  or  op- 
erates a  transmission  facility  shall  make  ca- 
pacity available  to  all  other  entitles  on  fair, 
reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory  terms,  in- 
cluding access  by  means  of  wheeling,  dis- 
placement transactions  or  other  exchanges. 
Each  electric  entity  shall  permit  any  other 
electric  entity  to  enlarge  and  utilize  trans- 
mission facilities,  at  its  own  expense  and  In- 
sofar as  enlargement  may  be  made  consistent 
with  adequacy  of  bulk  power  supply  to  meet 
local  utility,  regional  and  interregional  needs, 
upon  fair,  reasonable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
terms.  Upon  application  by  any  Interested 
electric  entity  and  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  the  Federal  certifying 
agency  shall  order  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  No  action  of  any  person,  electric  entity. 
State,  regional,  or  Federal  agency  or  body, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
relieve,  exempt,  or  immunize  any  person  or 
electric  entity  from  the  operation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  including  enforcement  or  Inter- 
vention by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  private  actions  brought  be- 
fore any  court  or  regulatory  agency. 
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Sec.  14.  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  State,  regional,  and  Federal 
certifying  bodies  so  as  to  foster  and  fully  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Those  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  various  certifying  bod- 
ies staff  experts.  Information,  and  technical 
assistance  upon  request.  Upon  the  request  of 
one  or  more  States  for  a  study  of  the  environ- 
mental considerations  affecting  bulk  power 
supply  in  Its  of  their  region,  or  the  regional 
Impact  of  any  specific  proposed  bulk  power 
supply  facility,  appropriately  directed  to  a 
Federal  department  or  agency,  said  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  authorized  to  undertake 
such  study  In  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
ested Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
make  its  findings  available  to  all  concerned. 

Sec.  15.  The  orders  or  decisions  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  certifying  agencies  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  review 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  701-706 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  State  or  regional  body,  In  accordance 
with  like  provisions  required  by  the  Federal 
certifying  agency  under  section  9(d)  as  a 
condition  of  certification  of  qualification 
under  section  6(d) :  Provided,  That  an  appeal 
Is  filed  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  the 
date  of  the  certifying  agency's  order  or 
decision. 

See.  16.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
In  no  way  alter  or  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  of  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  oi.  1969  (83  Stat.  852). 

(b)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relieve  any  present  or  future  re- 
quirement arising  from  any  Federal  law, 
which  may  be  applicable  to  any  natural  per- 
son, artificial  person,  or  interest  of  govern- 
ment. Federal  or  State,  or  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  authority  or  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  of  1935,  as  amended,  or  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935. 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Whoever — 

(1)  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  site  and  facility,  conunenoes  to  construct 
a  bulk  power  supply  facility  after  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  at 

(2)  having  first  obtained  a  certificate  of 
Bite  and  facility,  constructs,  operates,  or 
maintains  a  bulk  power  supply  facility  other 
than  In  compliance  with  the  certificate;  or 

(3)  causes  any  of  the  aforementioned  acts 
to  occur; 

shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation  or  for  each 
day  of  continuing  violation.  The  penalty 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  svdt  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  the  defendant  is  located 
or  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation  for  each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  lx>th. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  penalty  provided 
in  subsections  (a)  or  (b),  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral certifying  agency  determines  that  a  per- 
son Is  violating  or  is  about  to  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  agency 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  may  bring  a  civil  action  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  is  located  or  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  to  enjoin  the  violation  and  to  en- 
force the  Act  or  an  order  or  certificate  Issued 
hereunder,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
permanent  or  preliminary  injunction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond. 


(d)  Any  person  may  commerce  a  civil 
action  on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  electric  entity  or  Federal 
electric  entity  that  Is  alleged  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  any  terms  or  conditions  of  the 
applicable  certificate  of  site  and  facility,  or 

(2)  against  the  State,  regional,  or  Federal 
certifying  agency  where  there  is  an  alleged 
failure  of  the  appropriate  certifying  agency 
to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jursidiction 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  con- 
troversy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  to 
enforce  such  a  certificate  of  site  or  facility, 
or  to  order  the  appropriate  State,  regional,  or 
Federal  certifying  agency  to  perform  such 
act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  action  may  be  CMnmenced 
under  this  subsection  prior  to  sixty  days  after 
the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  appropriate  certifying  agency  and  to 
the  appropriate  electric  or  Federal  electric 
entity.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons may  have  under  any  statute  or  common 
law. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  sse 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bubdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  856,  a  bill 
to  encourage  States  to  establish  junked 
motor  vehicle  disposal  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  ises 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1969,  the  Death 
Penalty  Suspension  Act. 

8.    2S8t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervim,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  was 
added  £is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2581,  a  bUl  to 
require  the  President  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress whenever  he  impounds  funds,  or 
authorizes  the  impounding  of  funds,  and 
to  provide  a  procedure  imder  which  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  approve  the  President's  ajciion  or 
require  the  President  to  cease  such  ac- 
tion. 

B.   3070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3070,  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pajrment 
of  pensions  to  World  War  I  veterans  and 
their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200 
annual  income  limitations,  to  provide  for 
such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
titlement to  hospitalization,  and  medi- 
cal care. 

s.  3iai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3121,  a  bill  to  extend 
for  5  years  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3338, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


S.    3475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
Tow),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3475,  a  bill  to  help 
preserve  the  separation  of  powers  and  to 
further  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  Congress  by  providing  for  congi-es- 
sional  review  of  executive  agreements. 

senate    joint    resolution    225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurnet  (for  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  to  pre- 
vent abandonment  of  railroad  lines. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
82— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  URGING  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  UNITED 
NATIONS  VOLUNTARY  FUND  FOR 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  less  than 
a  month  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  will  con- 
vene in  Stockholm  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  environmental  con- 
cern— an  era  highlighted  by  the  uni- 
versal realization  that  there  is  "only  one 
earth."  To  focus  the  attention  of  the 
world  upon  the  fact  that  despite  vast 
political  and  economic  differences  which 
divide  the  world,  we  all  must  share  one 
common  environment,  this  is  the  goal  of 
the  Stockholm  Conference.  Immense 
preparation  has  gone  into  making  this 
first  international  conference  on  the  hu- 
man environment  more  than  just  general 
discussion  of  the  problems  we  share.  In- 
stead, specific  proposals  have  been  made 
by  this  country  and  many  others  which 
will  be  debated  at  Stockholm  and  acted 
upon. 

Among  these  proposals  is  a  recom- 
mendation that  we  establish  a  globed 
system  of  monitoring  and  surveillance 
stations  which  would  accurately  assess 
the  state  of  the  esirth's  tur  and  water  and 
project  trends  so  that  the  world  might 
anticipate  problems  of  the  international 
environment  before  they  exceed  critical 
proportions.  Another  proposal  to  be  acted 
upon  at  Stockholm  is  a  convention  on 
ocean  dumping,  but  the  success  of  the 
U.N,  Conference  will  not  be  judged  solely 
by  the  various  proposals  aimed  at  curb- 
ing one  type  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion or  another,  but  rather  by  the  insti- 
tutional arrangements  agreed  up>on  to 
deal  with  all  international  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  future.  There 
must  be  an  office  or  a  mechanism  that 
can  effectively  deal  with  the  governments 
of  the  world  on  environmental  questions 
which  transcend  national  boundaries 
and  jurisdictions  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  that  mechanism  be  estab- 
lished within  the  United  Nations.  I  sup- 
port that  proposal,  because  despite  ques- 
tionable successes  and  failures  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  past  to  keep  peace 
in  the  world,  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  international  environmental 
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forum  is  one  which  has  not  been  tested 
and  shoiild  be  in  the  years  to  come.  It 
is  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
mechanism  established  not  only  act  as 
the  key  envlroDmental  administrator  in 
the  United  Nations,  but  also  oversee  en- 
vironmental projects  initiated  by  the 
various  U.N.  specialized  agencies. 

To  adequately  perform  all  of  these 
functions,  the  mechanism  agreed  upon 
must  be  adequately  financed.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  in  his  1972  environ- 
mental message  to  the  Congress  intro- 
duced the  concept  of  a  United  Nations 
Voluntary  Fund  for  the  Environment. 
He  further  proposed  that  the  Fund  con- 
sist of  $100  million  over  a  5-year  period 
to  which  the  United  States  would  con- 
tribute its  fair  share.  Acceptance  of  this 
proposal  abroad  has  been  good,  but  not 
half  as  good  as  it  might  be  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  go  on  record  in  supiwrt  of 
the  Volimtary  Fund. 

Now  I  must  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
recommend  a  specific  contribution  for 
Vthe  United  States  to  such  a  fund,  because 
I  feel  that  that  will  be  better  decided 
after  the  conference  has  taken  place,  but 
I  am  recommending  a  fund  that  would 
consist  of  considerably  more  money  than 
the  President's  proposal.  It  is  my  belief 
after  discussing  the  question  of  fimdlng 
with  the  U.N.  Conference  Secretariat 
that  $100  million  would  be  grossly  inade- 
quate for  a  5-year  period.  Consequently, 
I  have  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  voluntary  fund  that  would  begin  at 
$50  million  for  the  first  year,  increase  to 
$100  million  for  the  second  year,  and  in- 
crease further  to  $150  million  for  the 
third  year.  This  amount,  I  believe,  would 
more  accurately  reflect  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  upon  the  Fund  and  would 
vastly  increase  its  effectiveness  in  dealing 
with  the  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Moreover,  if  the  Congress  signifies 
their  support  for  such  a  concept  before 
the  conference  convenes  in  June,  it 
would  immeasurably  increase  the  Fund's 
chances  for  acceptance  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  following 
concurrent  resolution : 

S.  Con.  Res.  82 

Wliereas  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  from 
time  Immemorial  sought  to  Improve  their 
ireneral  well-being  to  the  common  detriment 
of  the  environment; 

Whereas  this  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment has  resulted  In  deteriorating  air  and 
water  and  depleted  natural  resources; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  collective  action  on 
behalf  of  the  environment  has  resulted 
in  a  challenge  to  all  nations  for  human 
survival; 

Whereas  nations  of  the  world  have  ac- 
cepted that  challenge  and  agreed  to  meet  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  June  5-16,  1972.  for  the 
first  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment; 

Whereas  the  success  of  this  historic  Con- 
ference will  be  determined  primarily  by  the 
institutions  agreed  upon  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  the  environment  which 
transcend  national  jurisdictions; 

Whereas  an  lutemational  environmental 
institution  within  the  United  Nations, 
created  to  deal  with  all  problems  of  the  Inter- 
national environment  will  require  adequate 
funding  for  its  first  year  and  additional  fund- 
ing for  subsequent  years;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States'  share  of  such 
a  fund  should  reflect  this  Nation's  commit- 


ment to  global  environmental  quality  u  a 
leading  consumer  of  mourcee:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  o/  Jt«p- 
resentativea  concurring).  That  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment,  June  5- 
16,  1972,  should  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Vcduntary  Fund  tar  the  Kn- 
vlronment  to  consist  of  a  first  year  budget 
of  the  amount  of  $60,000,000  and  to  increase 
the  annual  budget  for  the  Fund  by  the  same 
amount  each  year  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
the  United  States  Government  should  agree 
to  pay  its  fair  share  of  such  annual  budget. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
83— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  PROCLAIM- 
ING NATIONAL  HALIBUT  WEEK 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  May  21.  1972, 
and  ending  May  27,  1972,  as  "National 
Halibut  Week."  In  addition,  the  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

I  have  regularly  presented  this  pro- 
posal upon  request  of  the  HaUbut  Fish- 
ermen's Wives'  Association,  based  at  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  so  that  all  interested  may 
pay  honor  to  this  natural  marine  wealth 
from  the  sea  and  also  pay  proper  and 
due  respect  to  those  who  harvest  and 
process  this  excellent  protein  from  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Strong  leadership  for  this  celebration 
has  been  given  by  the  Wives  Association 
as  well  as  the  other  organizations  con- 
cerned, including  crewmen,  vessel  own- 
ers, and  the  Halibut  Association  of  North 
America. 

Few  segments  of  our  fisheries  have 
been  beset  with  more  difficulties — from 
conflict  with  foreign  fleets  on  the  fish- 
ing grounds  to  unfair  competition  in  the 
marketplace — but  these  fishermen  and 
those  who  market  their  products  have 
continued  to  produce  good  qualities  of 
high  protein,  low  fat  resources  from  the 
sea.  In  addition,  the  good  efforts  of  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion In  returning  this  resource  to  its 
maximum  sustainable  yield  is  a  world- 
recognized  accomplishment  in  the  realm 
of  ocean  consei'vation. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing   concurrent    resolution    and    in 
saluting  all  of  those  who  participate  in 
the  harvest  and  celebration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  83 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  seven-day 
period  beginning  May  21,  1972,  and  ending 
May  27, 1972,  as  "National  Halibut  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  Unltet:  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  IMI 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senator  Bocos.  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  which  requires  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  pre- 
pare a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  intema- 
tioiuil  agreements  that  would  regulate 
and  limit  the  transfer  of  conventional 
arms  to  smaller  countries.  I  will  say 
more  about  this  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  For  now,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
and  the  letter  I  am  sending  to  other 
Members  of  this  body  concerning  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment  and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  UOa 

On  page  27,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

XEPOXT   TO   CONGKESS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  other  relevant  government 
agencies  including  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  International  transfer 
of  conventional  arms  based  upon  existing 
and  new  work  in  this  area.  The  report  shall 
IncKide  (but  not  be  limited  to)  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

(1)  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  Inter- 
national transfer  of  conventional  arms.  In- 
cluding the  identification  of  the  major  sup- 
plying and  recipient  countries; 

(2)  the  policies  of  the  major  exporters  of 
conventional  arms  toward  transfer,  including 
the  terms  on  which  conventional  arms  are 
made  available  for  transfer,  whether  by 
credit,   grant,   or  cash-and-carry   basis: 

(3)  the  effects  of  conventional  amis  trans- 
fer on  International  stability  and  regional 
balances  of  power; 

( 4 )  the  impact  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer on  the  economies  of  supplying  and  re- 
cipient countries; 

(5)  the  history  of  any  negotiations  on  con- 
ventional arms  titinsfer,  including  past  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  United  States  and  other 
suppliers  of  conventional  arms; 

(6)  the  major  obstacles  to  negotiations  on 
conventional  arms  transfer; 

(7)  the  possibilities  for  limiting  conven- 
tional arms  transfer.  Including  potentialities 
for  international  agreements,  step-by-step 
approaches  on  particular  weapons  systems, 
and  regional  arms  limitations;  and 

(8)  recommendations  for  future  United 
States  policy  on  conventional  arms  transfer. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  an  interim  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six 
months  after  such  date. 


Oeak  Colleagtje:  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act  which  would  require  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA) 
to  present  a  comprehensive  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  possibilities  for  controlling 
the  transfer  of  conventional  arms  from  the 
major  supplier  countries  to  developing  re- 
cipient countries.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  such  a  report  could  be  handled  by 
ACDA's  present  staff  and  within  the  budget 
authorization  contemplated  by  the  present 
act. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  provide  the 
stimulus  for  a  thorough  exploration  of  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  and  regulating  the 
massive  flow  of  weapons  into  the  developing 
world.  Although  all  the  wars  occurring  among 
developing  countries  since  World  War  n  have 
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been  largely  fought  with  foreign  supplied 
weapons,  Uttle  national  and  International 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  possibilities 
of  negotiating  arms  control  agreements  reg- 
ulating conventional  arms  transfer.  Congres- 
sional Interest  would  help  draw  attention  to 
this  pro1|;>lem.  Moreover,  it  could  provide  a 
useful  basis  for  futiire  U.S.  policy  initiatives 
on  conventional  arms  control  by  identifying 
the  areas  most  susceptible  to  negotiation  as 
weU  as  the  appropriate  policy  vehicles 
through  which  negotiations  might  be  pur- 
sued. Finally,  I  believe  that  preparation  of 
the  report  would  encourage  greater  interag- 
ency interaction  and  cooperation  In  this  sen- 
sitive and  vital  area  of  arms  control. 

I  would  appreciate  your  cosponstHship  or 
other  support  for  this  amendment.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  please  contact  me  di- 
rectly or  have  a  member  of  your  staff  caU 
Charles  E.  Morrison  at  62441. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

VM.  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  AND  1948 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Harry  S  Truman  ranks  today  among  the 
great  Presidents  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  President  Tru- 
man's outstanding  abilities  was  tils  ca- 
pacity to  work  and  fight  for  those  pro- 
grams in  which  he  believed. 

The  ability  was  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  his  uphill  and 
successful  campaign  for  election  in 
1948. 

In  that  connection,  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Harold  Slater,  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  News-Press, 
was  published  in  that  newspaper  on  May 
4.  Mr.  Slater  gives  his  personal  obser- 
vations, not  only  of  the  1948  campaign, 
but  also  of  the  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia the  previous  July. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  one  of  Missouri's  most  experi- 
enced political  writers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Time  Has  Added  to  Statobe  op  Harrt  Tkttman 

In  the  big  white  Victorian-style  house  on 
Delaware  street  In  Independence,  Mo.,  former 
President  Harry  S  Truman  next  Monday  wUl 
quietly  observe  bis  88th  birthday,  honored 
and  respected  as  have  been  few  men  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  At  his  side  will 
be  as  fine  and  gracious  a  helpmate  as  any 
man  ever  has  known,  Bess,  his  wife  for  more, 
than  62  years.  Time  has  mellowed  many  of 
those  who  once  fought  his  policies  and  ac- 
tion. Time,  too,  has  added  to  his  stature 
as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  He  stands  now 
at  the  peak  of  public  affection — a  wise  pa- 
triarch of  his  Democratic  party,  a  treasured 
citizen  for  the  entire  nation. 

Han-y  Truman  had  his  rough  days  In  the 
White  House  and  be  had  his  glorious  ones. 
His  was  the  knack  to  rise  to  the  heights  when 
the  time  was  crucial  in  his  career.  He  could 
put  on  that  extra  spurt  to  come  out  ahead 
when  all  seemed  stacked  against  him.  Frank 
honesty,  determination,  sincerity  and  loyalty 
have  ever  distinguished  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President. 
His  life  haa  been  a  lesson  to  aU  on  the  Im- 
portance of  those  characteristics. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  this  summer  his 
political  fortunes  were  low  on  the  eve  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention.  Many 
In  his  own  party  were  saying  he  didn't  have 
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a  chance  of  being  elected.  They  were  striving 
to  secure  the  nomination  for  President  for 
other  candidates.  The  80th  Congress  was 
doing  its  best  to  clip  his  wings.  Henry  Wal- 
lace was  about  to  put  his  third  party  move- 
ment In  flight.  And.  in  protest  to  civil  rights 
matters,  delegations  of  some  Southern  states 
were  to  walk  out  of  the  convention  hall. 

That  1948  Democratic  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia was  gloomy  Indeed.  One  correspond- 
ent wrote  he  had  seen  public  hangings  that 
were  more  enthusiastic.  Thomas  Dewey  had 
been  nominated  by  the  GOP  and  seemed 
unbeatable.  The  Democrats  were  finding  It 
difficult  to  raise  enough  funds  for  even  a 
relatively  modest  campaign. 

That  was  the  situation  at  2  on  a  hot  July 
morning  when  President  Truman,  nominated 
only  a  few  hours  before,  strode  into  the  con- 
vention hall  after  a  train  trip  from  Washing- 
ton to  accept  the  nomination.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  white  suit,  ^arp  and  suave.  The  dele- 
grates,  worn  out  by  a  long  tedious  day,  were 
restless  and  laconic.  But  not  for  long.  Presi- 
dent Truman  deUvered  to  them  one  of  the 
greatest  fighting  speeches  ever  presented  to 
any  national  convention. 

He  lashed  into  the  80  th  Congress,  calling 
that  Republican-controUed  body  one  of  the 
two  worst  Congresses  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Then  he  astounded  everyone 
by  calling  the  Congress  back  for  a  special  ses- 
sion to  enact  a  legislative  program  he  said 
was  vital  to  the  nation.  He  put  the  Congress 
squarely  on  the  spot,  and  his  Democratic  au- 
dience loved  it.  The  audience  that  had  been 
so  lethargic  only  moments  before  whooped 
it  up.  The  President  said  he  was  calling  the 
Congress  back  on  a  very  special  day  In  Mis- 
souri, "turnip  day."  The  crowd  roared. 

Certainly  that  dramatic  speech,  given  at  an 
unlikely  hovur  for  oratory,  was  a  great  turning 
point  in  the  1948  Presidential  drive.  The  rest 
Is  history.  The  pollsters  and  pundits  were 
confoimded  when  President  Truman,  with 
betting  odds  20  to  one  against  him  in  places, 
pulled  through  to  the  most  amazing  election 
upset  victory  in  history.  Those  who  had  re- 
garded Tom  Dewey  as  a  sure  thing  were  shak- 
ing their  heads  for  days  afterwards. 

What  a  host  of  memories  former  President 
Truman  has  to  enjoy  In  this  autumn  of  his 
life!  His  mother  once  said  of  him,  "Harry  al- 
ways plowed  the  stralghtest  furrow  one  ever 
saw."  That  indeed  has  been  true  of  his  entire 
life,  bis  full  public  career.  So  Happy  Birth- 
day, Mr.  President,  from  your  neighbors  to 
the  north  who  think  erf  you  not  only  as  a 
great  Missourian  and  a  great  President,  but 
also  as  a  great  fellow. 


THE  JACKSONVILLE  SYMPHONY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  tonight, 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  plays  host  to  one  of  Florida's  great- 
est symphony  orchestras,  the  Jackson- 
ville Symphony. 

In  its  previous  life  the  symphony  died 
at  the  age  of  21.  The  cause  of  death  was 
listed  as  an  overdose  of  good  intentions 
and  even  the  national  news  media  car- 
ried the  obituary. 

But  the  reincarnation  was  an  even  big- 
ger story.  It  told  how  a  group  of  deter- 
mined Floridians  put  the  symphony  back 
together  again  when  some  said  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  Now,  under  the  dis- 
ciplined and  talented  baton  of  Conduc- 
tor Willis  Page,  the  New  Jacksonville 
Symphony  is  preparing  for  its  most  im- 
portant season.  Fittingly,  it  takes  place 
during  the  sequicentennial  celebration 
of  the  bold  new  city  of  the  South. 

At  the  Kennedy  Center  tonight,  this 
well-known  symphony  wHl  perform  a 
world  premiere  of  two  musical  composi- 


tions of  nationally  known  artists  Duke 
Ellingtrai  and  Carlisle  Floyd.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  personally  lu-ge  all  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
Join  me  at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  such  a 
command  performance — and  I  take 
pride  in  welcoming  to  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital the  Jacksonville  Symphony  and  wish 
them  great  success  in  the  opening  of 
their  spring  tour. 


UTAH'S  "DEAD  SEA" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  Senators 
well  know,  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
developing  the  scientific,  geological,  and 
recreational  vtilues  of  UtsJi's  famed  in- 
land sea — Great  Salt  Lake.  My  proposal 
to  establish  Great  Salt  Lake  Natioiud 
Monimient  on  and  aroimd  Antelope  Is- 
land is  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  read  in  the 
May  issue  of  Reclamation  Era  an  ar- 
ticle entiUed  "Utah's  'Dead  Sea'  Is  Still 
Alive,"  which  tells  some  of  the  history 
of  the  lake,  discusses  past  and  present 
industrial  and  recreational  use,  and 
takes  a  look  at  its  potential  for  the  fu- 
ture in  both  fields. 

Although,  some  recreational  oppor- 
timity  exists  on  the  lake  at  present,  the 
article  states  that: 

The  lake  contlnuaUy  stirs  up  hopes  of 
Utahans  that  someday  It  may  become  a 
major  recreation  are*. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
most  interesting  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Utah's  "Dead  Sea"  Is  Still  Alive 

Half  a  world  and  a  mile  of  elevation  lie  be- 
tween Palestine's  Dead  Sea  and  Utah's  Great 
Salt  Lake,  yet  there  are  striking  similarities 
between  the  two. 

Both  are  fed  by  a  nearby  fresh-water  lake, 
and  by  a  river  named  Jordan.  Nature  has 
denied  each  an  outlet,  resulting  in  an  un- 
usually heavy  salt  content  in  their  waters. 

Because  each  is  a  unique  natural  phe- 
nomenon, located  near  other  attractions  of 
both  scenic  and  historic  nattire,  tourists 
throng  to  these  briny  seas,  drawn  in  great 
measure  by  the  enthralling  prospect  of  tab- 
bing like  corks  atop  water  in  which  it  is 
difficult — If  not  downright  Impossible — to 
sink. 

Mineral  salts  abound  in  the  waters  of  both 
and,  because  they  are  both  known  as  "dead" 
seas,  a  store  of  legend  and  myth  has  grown 
up  concerning  them. 

But  there  are  also  significant  differences 
between  the  mountain-fringed  lake  in  Utah 
and  its  desert-bound  Middle  Eastern  cousin. 

For  one  thing,  Utah's  "Dead  Sea"  Is  very 
much  alive! 

Short  miles  to  the  east,  guarded  by  the 
towering  ramparts  of  the  snow-mantled 
Wasatch  Mountain  range,  lies  Utah's  capital 
city,  a  thriving,  modern  metropolis  whlcli 
derives  its  name  from  the  lake  with  which 
it  shares  a  valley. 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
the  salt  desert  spreads  its  Sat  terrain  toward 
Nevada,  a  $70  million  plant  Is  under  con- 
struction to  extract  magnesium  salts  from 
the  briny  waters  for  use  in  manufacture 
of  magnesium. 

seclamation's  wtllard  bay 

Midway  along  the  east  shore  of  the  lake. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  have 
erected  a  14-mile  dike  to  impound  fresh 
water     flowing     down     through     mountain 
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canyons  to  form  the  Wlllard  fresh  water  bay 
which  Is  providing  new  recreational  possi- 
bilities as  well  as  meeting  irrigation  needs. 

And  planners  from  government  and  private 
Industry  are  mapping  new  blueprints  to  make 
Utah's  Inland  sea  a  more  viable  part  of  the 
State's  economy. 

An  air  of  mystery  and  legend  has  always 
surrounded  the  natural  lake,  largest  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Long 
before  mountain  man  Jim  Brldger  explored 
the  lake  in  1824,  rumors  of  this  body  of  water 
bad  mushroomed  into  fantastic  stories  that 
became  part  of  early  American  folklore. 

The  largest  remnant  of  a  great  fresh  water 
lake  which  once  covered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  much  of  western  Utah,  the  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  now  is  76  miles  in  length,  60  miles  wide 
and  covers  1,500  square  miles.  Its  waters  are 
roughly  25  percent  salt,  nearly  8  times  th'? 
saline  content  of  ocean  water. 

Western  explorers  John  C.  Preemont  and 
Jim  Brldger  explored  much  of  this  lake  in  a 
rubber  boat  in  1843,  in  the  process  laying  to 
rest  Brldger's  original  idea  that  he  had  "dis- 
covered an  Inland  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

CANNOT    SINK 

Since  Brigham  Young  and  some  of  the 
early  Mormon  pioneers  first  swam  in  the  lake 
in  1847,  discovering  to  their  delight  that  one 
could  float  freely  on  its  waters  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  sinking,  the  lake  has  be- 
come famous  for  swimming.  Many  visitors  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  still  take  advantage  of 
the  several  south  shore  beaches  to  bob  buoy- 
antly on  its  surface. 

Despite  this  great  natural  attraction,  !'.ow- 
ever,  the  fluctuating  levels  of  the  lake  have 
made  it  difficult  to  establish  permanent  bath- 
ing facilities  on  the  lake  shores.  Over  the 
y^ars,  numerous  such  resorts  have  been 
founded,  enjoyed  various  periods  of  prosper- 
ity, then  faded  when  the  receding  waters  left 
the  resorts  high  and  dry.  In  a  few  rare  in- 
stances, the  resorts  have  even  been  flooded 
when  heavy  precipitation  caused  an  unusual 
rise  In  the  water  level. 

THE   GREAT    SALTAIR 

Most  famous  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  resorts 
was  Saltair,  built  in  1893  when  the  lake  was 
reasonably  high  and  water  splashed  against 
the  pilings  which  supported  the  resort  pavil- 
ions. In  its  heydey,  Saltair  provided  "isitors 
a  variety  of  entertainment  and  its  dance 
pavilion  and  roller  coaster  were  famous 
throughout  the  Mountain  West  and  much  of 
the  country. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  until  1930. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  between 
1900  and  1910,  reasonably  high  water  levels 
kept  the  resort  In  profitable  operation.  But 
between  1930  and  1940,  hard  times  fell  upon 
the  famed  resort.  During  this  decade,  the 
lake  dropped  to  its  lowest  recorded  levels 
and  the  water  receded  to  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  pavilion. 

With  the  rise  of  the  lake  during  the  1940's 
Saltair  again  enjoyed  a  brief  resurgence  as 
a  resort,  but  then  the  waters  again  receded 
and  the  once-proud  resort  fell  into  disuse. 
Repeated  fires  scorched  this  grand  "lady  of 
the  lake"  and  last  summer  a  violent  blaze 
completely  gutted  the  structure.  Despite  ef- 
forts of  private  groups  to  have  her,  the  ma- 
jestic Saltair  Pavilion  never  again  will  reign 
over  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake. 

Particularly  in  recent  years,  as  Utah  came 
into  her  own  as  an  Industrial  state,  attract- 
ing new  population  and  business  ventures, 
plans  have  been  broached  and  blueprints 
prepared  to  build  new  and  modern  develop- 
ments on  the  shore  of  the  lake — mainly  on 
the  Salt  Lake  City  end — but  they  proved 
to  b«  more  a  dream  than  a  reality. 

Still,  the  lake  continually  stirs  hopes  of 
Utahans  that  someday  it  may  become  a 
major  recreation  area,  although,  consider- 
able recreational  opportunities  exist  now. 

The  high  salt  content  of  the  water  makes 
the  lake  unusable  for  such  aquatic  sports 


as  water  skiing,  but  winds  which  sweep  out 
of  the  mountain  canyons  to  the  east  and 
sometimes  blow  north  or  south  along  the 
valley  floor  provide  adequate  breeze-power 
for  a  good  many  sailboats. 

If  and  when  plans  for  developing  new 
beaches  on  Antelope  Island,  which  lies  in 
the  lake  northwest  of  Salt  Lake  City,  are 
brought  to  fruition  by  either  Government  or 
private  developers,  boating  may  become  far 
more  popular. 

A  State  park  now  exists  on  the  northern 
tip  of  Antelope  Island  and  a  rough  causeway 
supports  a  road  which  links  the  Island  to 
the  valley  land.  But  lack  of  funds  has  stymied 
efforts  to  build  a  modern,  all-weather  cause- 
way, and  violent  storms  which  often  whip 
the  lake  pose  a  constant  threat  and  often 
wash  away  sections  of  the  road  and  dike. 

FROPOSKD   NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Some  State  leaden  and  members  of  the 
State's  Congressional  delegation  have  pro- 
posed national  monument  stat\is  for  Antelope 
Island,  complete  with  the  development  of 
bathing  beaches  and  construction  of  dikes 
which  would  turn  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  lake  Into  a  fresh-water  pond. 

Man  has  already  proved  that  such  dikes 
are  not  only  possible  but  feasible.  Some  12 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Ogden,  which 
Is  about  45  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
a  141/^ -mile  earthflll  structure.  36  feet  In 
height,  runs  in  a  rough  rectangle  enclosing 
a  bay  of  the  lake  which  holds  215,000  acre- 
feet  of  fresh  water  when  filled  to  capacity. 

It  is  here  that  much  of  the  water  activity 
on  the  lake  takes  place.  Sailboats  dot  the 
surface  of  WiUard  Bay  on  breezy  days.  Motor- 
boats  tow  water  skiers  in  graceful  patterns 
and,  at  times,  speedboats  slice  the  bay's 
surface  in  well-attended  Ix3at  race  events. 

In  recent  years,  navigability  of  the  lake 
has  been  a  central  question  in  legal  dis- 
putes between  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  over  ownership  of  the  lake's 
shore  lands. 

At  one  time,  boats  of  considerable  size 
regularly  plied  commercial  routes  on  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  In  1902,  officials  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  task.  Engineers  of  the  firm  decided 
to  build  a  causeway  across  a  40-miIe  section 
of  the  lake  to  shorten  the  rail  route  between 
the  transportation  hub  of  Ogden  and  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake.  During  constriic- 
tion  of  this  famed  "Lunch  cutoff,"  barges 
loaded  with  construction  materials  reg- 
ularly sailed  the  lake. 

But  long  before  this,  a  variety  of  vessels 
used  the  lake  waterway  for  a  number  of  pur- 
poses. In  1848,  a  group  of  Mormon  pioneers 
used  boats  to  conduct  a  major  exploration 
of  the  entire  lake.  Boats  became  the  princi- 
pal method  In  the  18S0's  for  ferrying  live- 
stock to  and  from  ranching  operations  on 
Antelope  Island. 

THE    lake's     vessels 

Then,  in  1871,  the  biggest  vessel  to  use  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  hauled  ore  from  the  mines 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  to  a  smelter  lo- 
cated at  Corinne,  on  the  northern  shore. 
Named  City  of  Corinne,  this  vessel  was  a  240- 
ton,  Mississippi  River-type  stern-wheeler. 
When  the  short-lived  commercial  venture 
failed,  the  City  of  Corinne  was  converted 
into  a  pleasure  boat  and  for  many  years  sailed 
the  lake,  making  regular  stops  at  various  re- 
sorts. 

On  one  such  cruise,  as  the  story  goes,  a 
noted  visitor  to  Utah  used  a  trip  on  the 
City  of  Corinne  to  indicate  he  might  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  the  tale  is  true  or  not,  the 
vessel  was  renamed  in  honor  of  the  distin- 
guished passenger  and  cruised  the  lake  for 
years  under  the  name  of  General  James  A. 
Garfield. 

Commercial  ventures  on  or  near  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  have  been  many  and  varied  over 
the  years.  One  of  Utah's  earliest  industries 


was  extraction  of  salt  from  lake  brine,  and 
today  at  least  three  major  salt  companies 
have  operations  on  the  south  shore.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  lake  contains  8  billion 
tons  of  salt.  But,  in  spite  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  here,  Utah  jMroduces  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  salt  supply. 

Potash  has  been  produced  near  the  lake 
for  years,  but  the  industry  really  took  hold 
in  the  1930'8  and  is  a  significant  contributor 
to  the  region's  economy. 

Brightest  hope  for  the  future  of  the  lake 
is  its  vast  store  of  mineral  salts. 

POTENTIAL    INDUSTRIAL    BITE 

Industries  are  looking  to  the  lake  as  a 
source  of  magnesium  chloride,  sodium  sul- 
phate, potassium  chloride,  and  Ilthivun  chlo- 
ride. In  the  eyes  of  many,  the  lake  is  a  min- 
eral storehouse  of  untold  potential  which 
may  yet  prove  of  g^eat  and  lasting  economic 
benefit. 

One  company  which  obviously  believes  this 
is  NX.  Industries.  It  has  under  construction 
along  the  lake's  west  shore  a  970  million  plant 
to  take  magnesium  salts  from  the  water  for 
commercial  and  industrial  iise. 

An  early  Industrial  development  dream 
involving  the  lake  is  extraction  of  oil  from 
the  briny  waters. 

Way  back  in  1861,  an  army  battalion 
camped  near  Promontory,  Utah — the  spot 
where  the  transcontinental  railroad  link  was 
first  established — found  oil  at  Rozel  Point. 

This  mysterious  oil  supply  has  puzzled 
geologists  and  frustrated  every  attempt  to 
extract  it  from  the  lake.  Some  32  holes  have 
reportedly  been  sunk  into  the  lake  bottom  in 
this  area,  in  what  is  possibly  the  only  off- 
shore oil  drilling  operation  in  water  sur- 
rounded by  an  American  desert. 

Some  estimates  have  it  that  21  mllllou 
barrels  of  crude  oil  lie  beneath  the  lake. 
This  oil  is  very  thick,  oozes  to  the  surface 
occasionally  in  warm  weather  and  often 
forms  a  gooey  carpet  of  tar  on  the  lake  bot- 
tom. It  is  so  thick  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  pump  by  ordinary  means,  but  this 
has  not  discouraged  efforts  to  tap  the  oil 
reserve. 

Meanwhile,  the  lake  remains  a  resource  of 
obviously  great  value,  its  potential  largely 
as  yet  unrealized,  but  waiting  for  the  right 
circumstances  to  become  an  even  greater  as- 
set. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDEan"  NIXON 
BY  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  telegram 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  W.  Spicer,  president 
general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  In  her  message  she 
strongly  supported  the  decision  by  Mr. 
Nixon  to  mine  North  Vietnamese  ports 
and  to  take  other  bold  steps  aimed  at 
halting  the  Communist  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  and  bringing  peace. 

The  DAR  has  been  harshly  criticized 
within  recent  years  by  some  liberal 
spokesmen.  That  criticism  has  stemmed 
in  part  from  the  stand  of  the  organiza- 
tion on  the  Vietnamese  war.  The  DAR 
has  stated  emphatically  that  we  should 
fight  so  vigorously  in  Vietnam  that  we 
would  convince  Hanoi,  once  and  for  all 
that  it  should  cease  its  persistent  at- 
tempts to  conquer  South  Vietnam  and 
other  portions  of  Indochina. 

In  retrospect,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  the  DAR  position.  If  the  type 
of  firmness  currently  being  displayed  by 
President  Nixon  had  \ieea.  veai  of  our 
strategy  many  years  ago,  we  might  have 
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seen  peace  in  Indochina  long  ago.  We 
might  have  saved  many  thousands  of 
American  lives. 

The  DAR  has  historically  been  im- 
ashamedly  patriotic.  It  has  strongly  sup- 
ported virtues  and  disciplines  which 
many  have  tended  to  discard.  It  has 
warned  repeatedly  against  the  permis- 
si.eness  and  excesses  which  have  made 
crime  such  a  pervasive  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion, and  demoralized  some  segments  of 
our  society,  including  many  of  our 
schools. 

Consequently,  I  think  Mrs.  Spicer  and 
the  DAR  are  to  be  congratulated  as  a  sal- 
utary force  In  our  coimtry. 

As  Mrs.  Spicer's  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent states,  she  was  the  wife  of  a  marine 
officer  who  served  in  World  War  n  and 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  45  months,  and 
she  is  the  mother  of  sons  who  fought  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  She  knows  at  first 
hand  what  war  is  all  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mrs.  Spicer's  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  o/  the  United  States  of  America: 

As  President  General  of  the  National  So- 
ciety Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  we  wholeheartedly 
support  your  decisive  action  which  seeks  an 
honorable  end  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  which 
aims  also  at  the  release  of  the  American  Pris- 
oners of  War. 

The  DAR  has  gone  on  record  for  years 
as  advocating  steps  which  would  persuade 
a  "group  of  international  outlaws"  that  their 
campaign  of  aggression  against  other  peo- 
ples had  become  so  costly  that  they  mu!^ 
seek  peace. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  telegram  to 
our  State  Regents  and  am  confident  that 
they  will  let  you  know  their  sentiments. 

As  a  life-long  member  of  a  Marine  family; 
the  widow  of  a  Marine  officer  who  was  a 
Prisoner  of  War  for  45  months  in  Woild 
War  n;  the  mother  of  Marine  officers  who 
saw  combat  In  Korea  and  Vietnam,  I  am 
proud  of  my  President,  and,  realizing  the 
imcertainties  of  the  future,  whatever  comes, 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  .Unerican. 

Eleanor  W.  Spicer, 
President  General,  NSDAR. 


UPRIVER  DAMS  ON  MISSOURI  DO 
THEIR  JOB 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often  in  years  past  melting  snows  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  combined  with 
spring  rains  have  turned  the  Missouri 
River  into  a  raging  torrent,  bringing 
tragedy  and  destruction  down  the  entire 
basin. 

An  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
of  May  6,  however,  emphasizes  the 
change  since  completion  of  upstream 
reservoirs. 

As  the  editorial  states: 

The  Army  Engineers'  six  big  main  stem 
reservoirs  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  be- 
ginning early  this  year,  svrallowed  up  6.6  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water — an  acre-foot  being 
a  foot  deep  over  one  acre — Including  a  record 
1-day  storage  gain  of  625,000  acre-feet  on 
March  16. 

In  addition  to  the  prevention  of  severe 
and  costly  floods — $100  million  in  dam- 
ages prevented  so  far  this  year  alone — 


other  benefits  have  accrued  because  of 
these  dams. 

During  1971,  more  than  2.8  million  tons 
of  goods  were  transported  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  much  of  it  made  possible  by 
the  even  water  flows  created  by  the  main- 
stem  reservoirs. 

Also  during  1971.  the  combined  out- 
door recreation  total  for  these  lakes  was 
a  record  8.4  million  visitor-days,  an  aver- 
age of  almost  2'/2  days  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  four  States — 
Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska — where  these  lakes  are  located. 
A  record  13.2  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  power  vf&s  generated  at  these 
dams  last  year,  sufficient  hydroelectric 
power  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 

Other  benefits  include  water  stored  for 
agricultural  irrigation,  municipal  water 
supplies  and  as  protection  for  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  from  periods  of  extreme 
drought. 

This  editorial  also  points  out  that  the 
Missouri  River  projects  are  returning  the 
original  investment  lavishly.  I  agree,  and 
add  that  the  return  on  this  investment 
should  also  include  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  May  6,  1972] 
Upstream  Dams  Quifi'ly  Swallow 
A  Missouri  River  Flood 
Under  conditions  prevailing  20  years  ago, 
this  would  have  been  another  of  those  an- 
xious, unhappy  springs  when  the  Missouri 
River,  swollen  by  melting  winter  snows  and 
the   breakup   of   ice  In   Its  upper  reaches, 
would   have   roared  destructively  down  its 
valley  all  the  way  to  St.  Louis.  It  never  hap- 
pened. 

The  Army  Engineers*  six  big  main  stem 
reservoirs  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana, 
beginning  early  in  the  year,  swallowed  up  6.6 
million  acre-feet  of  water — an  acre-foot 
being  a  foot  deep  over  one  acre — including 
a  record  1-day  storage  gain  of  625,000  acre- 
feet  on  March  15. 

This  volume  of  runoff  meant  sure  trouble 
in  the  old  days.  But  now  the  dams  stoK>ed 
It  and  the  Reservoir  Control  Center  in 
Omaha  happily  predicted  another  year  of 
full  service  to  all  uses  of  the  stored  water, 
including  barge  tows  and  hydroelectric  power 
generation.  Power  output  this  year  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  near  the  record  generation  of 
13.2  billion  kilowatt-hours  last  year.  Barge 
lines,  which  the  last  three  years  have  been 
able  to  load  their  carriers  deeper  than  nor- 
mal channel  capacity  because  of  high-level 
releases,  seem  assured  of  another  10-day 
extension  to  the  season  in  Decemlier. 

Without  the  big  dams  in  place,  the  en- 
gineers estimated  that  downstream  river 
stages  would  have  been  15  to  20  feet  higher, 
infiicting  $100  million  in  flood  loss.  Flows 
would  have  been  half  again  as  g^eat  as  the 
1943  flood  which  covered  Omaha's  airport  six 
feet  deep. 

But  Instead  this  impounded  disaster  now 
makes  it  possible  to  release  10,000  to  15.000 
cubic  feet  a  second  more  at  Gavins  Point  on 
the  Nebraska-South  Dakota  state  line  than 
in  the  early  19608  when  the  huge  lakes  were 
still  filling.  It  is  difficult  now  to  recall  the 
sharp  disputes  of  those  years  between  the 
various  water  Interests  over  priorities.  Now 
there  is  plenty  for  all,  especially  with  a 
motintaln  snowpack  still  largely  in  place  at 
130  per  cent  of  normal  depth. 


These  big  Pick-Sloan  lakes  cost  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  But  they  are 
returning  that  investment  lavishly — to  say 
nothing  of  the  outdoor  recreation  they  pro- 
vide for  millions  of  visitors.  They  wUl  be 
there  to  do  the  flood-stopping  job  next  year 
or  whenever  these  same  conditions  develop. 
As  one  backer  of  these  much-maligned  "pork 
t)arrel"  river  projects  asserted,  "If  this  is 
pork,  I'll  take  another  helping." 


INAUGURATION  OF  GENERALIS- 
SIMO CHIANG  KAI-SHEK  FOR 
FIFTH  TERM  AS  PRESIDENT  OP 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
will  be  inaugurated  to  his  fifth  term  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Over 
the  years,  Chiang  has  brought  the  island 
of  Taiwan  tremendous  peace,  growth, 
and  prosperity — progress  rivaled  by  few 
in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  turbulent 
and  confusing  one  for  the  Republic  of 
China.  Many  changes,  including  expul- 
sion from  the  United  Nations,  have 
caused  some  fears  and  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  as  to  just 
what  the  United  States  commitment  to 
their  coimtry  will  be  in  years  to  come. 

I  have  reiterated  my  strong  support 
and  admiration  for  the  people  of  Taiwan 
many  times  in  the  last  few  months,  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  Senators  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing once  again  our  greatest  friend- 
ship and  admiration  for  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  their  Presidoit  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Inauguration. 


UPPER 


COLORADO    RIVER     BASIN 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  10, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  commented  on  the  passage  of 
H.R.  13435,  a  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  which  was  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  act  of  April  11,  1956  (70 
Stat.  105).  The  original  authorization 
provided  $760  million  for  the  work,  In- 
cluding the  major  storage  reservoirs 
which  now  control  the  widely  varying 
flows  of  the  Colorado  River  and  several 
water  supply  projects  as  well  which 
utilize  a  part  of  the  water  made  available 
by  the  storage. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  held  no  hearings  on 
this  measure.  I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  while  the  Senator  is  correct  that  the 
committee  held  no  hearings  on  H.R. 
13435,  this  bill  was  not  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  that  time.  But  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources held  a  hearing  on  April  12.  on 
S.  3287  and  S.  3283,  Senate  companion 
biUs  which  were  identical  to  H.R.  13435 
as  introduced. 

I  wish  to  assure  Senators  that  the  im- 
plication that  insufficient  study  was 
given  to  this  legislation  is  particularly 
imwarranted.  The  Interior  Committees 
of  both  Houses  have  had  close  and  con- 
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tinuing  associations  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  since  the 
exhaustive  consideration  gUven  to  it  be- 
fore it  was  authorized  in  1956.  There 
have  since  been  a  number  of  additional 
participating  projects  considered  for 
either  study  or  construction,  each  involv- 
ing a  review  of  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  storage  project,  and, 
of  course,  the  whole  matter  was  reviewed 
in  great  depth  when  the  Congress  was 
considering  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  885) . 

The  authorizing  act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
105)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  report  to  the  Congress  annually 
on  the  statxis  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects. The  15th  of  these  annual  reports 
was  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  December  28,  1917,  and  is,  of 
course,  available  to  any  interested  Sen- 
ator. I  am  svae  my  colleagues  will  find  it 
to  be  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
project  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the 
diverse  and  impressive  benefits  which  the 
project  already  is  providing  to  our  Na- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
project  already  has  returned  more  than 
$20  million  to  the  Treasury  although 
many  of  the  revenue  producing  features 
are  still  imder  construction.  Moreover, 
construction  funds  for  storage  and  power 
production  is  repaid  with  interest  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  These  fimds  are  a  prudent 
investment;  not  a  nonrecoverable  ex- 
penditure. 

Furthermore,  the  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin Project  Act  of  1968  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  the  operation  of  the  major  reservoirs 
on  the  Colorado  River  system.  My  col- 
leagues will  find  that  the  report  for  the 
1971  operations  and  1972  projected  op- 
erations is  an  informative  document  in- 
cluding discussions  of  river  regulation, 
water  use,  and  environmental  measures, 
among  other  items,  on  a  reservoir-by- 
reservoir  basis. 

The  Interior  Committee,  therefore, 
came  to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  13435 
and  its  companion  bills  with  consider- 
able current  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  insights  into  the  significant  issues. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  agree  that 
the  vsJue  of  legislative  hearings  are  not 
always  measiured  by  their  length. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  also 
made  quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  new  benefits  to  cost  analysis  of 
each  of  the  projects  in  the  report  on  the 
bill.  Of  course  there  was  not.  The  feasi- 
bility of  each  of  the  projects  was  care- 
fully evaluated  when  the  projects  were 
originally  authorized  in  1956.  It  is  an 
unpardonable  delay  that  they  are  still 
waiting  to  be  built — some  16  years  after 
authorization.  We  should  get  on  with 
the  Job. 

NEED  FOR   STRONG  EXPORT   ARM 
IN  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  taken  action 
to  delete  from  S.  3526,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1972,  the  pro- 
vision which  would  have  reduced  over- 
seas personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Agricultural  exports  were  worth  more 
than  half  a  bUIlon  dollars — $553.9  mil- 
lion— to  Texas  farmers  and  ranchers  last 
fiscal  year,  and  that  is  important  to  them 
and  also  to  the  merchants,  the  Imple- 
ment dealers,  and  to  others  in  the  Main 
Street  economies  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Those  exports  are  important,  too,  to 
the  ports  of  Texas,  which  are  part  of  the 
giilf  complex  through  which  ttie  bulk  of 
oiu-  exports  of  com  and  soybeans  move. 

We  have  much  to  gain  from  a  vigorous 
and  expanding  agricultursd  export  posi- 
tion. Right  now,  we  are  working  to  recoup 
the  losses  to  Texas  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  shipping  revenues  suffered  in 
the  dock  strike  of  last  October  and  No- 
vember. 

We  need  a  strong  export  arm  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  that  is  what 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pro- 
viding. For  these  reasons,  I  commend  the 
Senate  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon). 


CRIMES     OF     VIOLENCE     AGAINST 
POLITICAL   FIGURES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep- 
ly shocked  and  grieved,  as  I  know  every 
American  citizen  of  good  will  is  shocked 
and  grieved,  at  the  horrible  crime  of 
violence  conunitted  last  Monday  against 
Governor  Wallace.  My  prayers  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  with  Governor  Wal- 
lace, his  family,  his  doctors,  and  the 
others  who  were  woimded  in  this  sense- 
less attack.  I  earnestly  pray  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's full  recovery. 

I  feel  it  is  equally  important  to  add 
that  my  prayers  go  out  for  the  soul  of 
the  young  man  who  perpetrated  this 
deed.  It  was  the  act  of  an  individual 
who  must  face  the  consequences.  That 
point  must  be  made  and  reiterated  often. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  tendency 
to  attribute  to  the  act,  as  to  the  horrible 
killings  of  President  Kennedy,  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  some  national  disease  or  sickness 
in  which  we  all  share  guilt  and  are  made 
to  feel  as  if  we  are  participants  in  the 
crime. 

I  am  as  horrified  as  anyone  could  be 
that  such  an  act  of  violence  can  happen 
here.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  attacks  on 
our  poUtical  leaders  seem  to  be  hap- 
pening with  increasing  frequency. 

I  do  not  believe  it  in  any  way  mini- 
mizes the  tragedy  of  this  event  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  a  new  phenomenon, 
and,  given  the  increased  population,  mo- 
bility, and  physical  access  to  political 
leaders,  even  the  increasing  frequency  of 
such  incidents  is  not  necessarily  a  symp- 
tom of  sickness  in  our  society. 

I  have  listened  to  newsmen  link  this 
event  to  our  "senseless  and  imjtistifiable 
killings  of  people  in  another  country  who 
have  never  done  anything  to  us."  I  have 
listened  as  political  leaders  commented 
that  "this  shows  you  this  coimtry  is  in 
trouble,"  and  that  "political  assassina- 
tion is  l>ecoming  as  American  as  apple 
pie,"  and  that  our  country  "is  in  really 
great  danger  when  those — diffeiing — 
voices  can't  be  heard." 

This  is  an  assessment  of  the  situation 
which  might  have  been  justifiable  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  when  a  public  offi- 


cial is  killed  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  it  might  be  a  plot.  It  is  an  assess- 
ment which  no  sound  thinking  person 
should  make  today,  even  tmder  stress, 
imless  he  deliberately  seeks  to  infect  the 
coimtry  with  an  unwarranted  sense  of 
corporate  guilt  for  political  purposes. 

For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
previous  assassinations  have  all  been  at 
the  hands  of  deranged  individuals.  As  a 
society  we  bear  no  more  guilt  for  their 
acts  than  for  the  acts  of  Richard  Speck, 
or  the  skyjackers,  or  any  other  imstable 
individual  whose  own  torment  leads  him 
to  acts  of  desperation. 

I,  too,  believe  we  should  continue  to 
search  for  ways  to  minimize  the  oppor- 
tunity or  incentive  to  commit  such  crimes 
against  our  unheralded  citizens  as  well 
as  our  national  leaders. 

But  we  must  keep  our  perspective.  We 
must  remember  our  history:  That  an 
assassination  attempt  was  made  on  An- 
drew Jackson's  life  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century;  that  in  1856  a  Member 
of  Congress  beat  Senator  Charles  Sum- 
ner senseless  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  crippled  him  for  life;  that  a  mad- 
man killed  President  Lincoln  in  1860; 
that  another  madman  assassinated 
President  Garfield  in  1881,  and  still  an 
other  took  the  life  of  President  McKinley 
in  1901. 

Eleven  years  later  an  assassination  at- 
tempt seriously  wounded  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  others  of  his  party 
while  he  campaigned  for  the  presidency. 
In  1935  an  assassin  took  the  life  of  Lou- 
isiana Governor  Haey  P.  Long.  In  1954 
there  was  a  vicious  attack  on  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  several  of 
whom  were  seriously  woimded;  and  an 
attempt  was  also  made  to  assassinate 
President  Truman.  Only  9  years  sepa- 
rated that  attack  from  the  killing  of 
Pi-esident  Kennedy,  and  no  more  than  25 
years  have  separated  any  of  the  attacks 
mentioned. 

Further,  I  do  not  set  this  forth  as  an 
exhaustive  summary  of  such  crimes  or 
attempted  crimes  against  political  fig- 
ures. Hardly  a  presidential  election  h«is 
gone  by  tiiat  some  private  citizen  has  not 
died  in  a  quarrel  over  politics. 

But  we  do  not  and  must  not  attribute 
these  individual  acts  to  a  whole  nation. 

If  anything  contributes  to  the  atmos- 
phere that  causes  such  acts  it  is  the  poli- 
tics of  confrontation  in  times  of  severe 
testing.  If  there  is  any  lesson  here,  it  is 
for  the  press  and  politicians  to  use  the 
utmost  discretion  in  inflaming  passions 
for  political  purposes. 


S.  1438— PROTECTION  OF  THE  PRI- 
VACY AND  OTHER  RIGHTS  OF  EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, the  Senate  by  unanimous  con- 
sent gave  its  approval  for  the  third  time 
to  S.  1438,  a  bUl  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  executive  branch  employ- 
ees and  prohibit  unwarranted  govern- 
mental invasion  of  their  privacy. 

The  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. That  committee  also  has  on  its 
agenda  H.R.  11150,  an  amended  version 
of  S.  1438  reported  from  the  Employee 
Benefits  Subcommittee  presided  over  by 
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Representative  James  Hanlet.  H.R.  11150 
is  sponsored  by  Representatives  Hanlet, 
Brasco,  Udall,  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Galifianakis,  Matsxtnaga,  and  Murphy 
of  New  York. 

Since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1966 
in  response  to  complaints  raised  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, the  need  for  this  bill  has  been  self 
evident  to  everyone  but  the  White  House 
and  some  of  those  who  do  its  political 
bidding  in  the  civil  service. 

Its  bipartis£m  nature  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  in  three  Congresses  more 
than  50  Senators  cosponsored  it,  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it  each  time. 

The  history  of  the  fight  for  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  set  out  in  an  ilhmii- 
nating  article  written  by  Robert  M.  Foley 
and  Harold  P.  Coxson,  Jr.,  in  volume  19 
of  the  American  University  Law  Review. 
Although  the  article  discusses  the  bill  as 
S.  782  in  the  91st  Congress,  that  version 
was  identical  to  S.  1438  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  authors  have  reservations  about 
certain  inadequacies  of  the  bill,  which 
I  confess  I  share,  but  these  are  the  re- 
sults of  compromises  thought  necessary 
to  obtain  passage.  They  also  believe  the 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in  meeting 
other  serious  due  process  problems  often 
encountered  by  individuals  in  their  Fed- 
eral employment.  There  are,  I  agree, 
major  omissions  in  the  statutory  guaran- 
tees of  the  constitutional  rights  of  these 
citizens  and  the  authors  define  them 
well.  As  a  practical  matter,  however,  one 
piece  of  legislation  cannot  effect  all  of 
these  changes.  I  believe  we  must  begin 
with  the  passage  of  S.  1438. 

I  wish  to  offer  the  observation  that  a 
great  deal  of  careful  legislative  drafting 
is  refiected  in  the  balance  S.  1438 
achieves  between  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  needs  of 
government  as  an  employer.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  balance  so  care- 
fully developed  over  a  5 -year  period  will 
not  be  disturbed  as  the  bill  makes  its  way 
toward  passage. 

The  authors  conclude  their  analysis 
with  these  observations,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  interested  in  protecting  the 
right  of  privacy  of  all  Americans: 

There  is  no  question  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  a  free  society  than  that  of  defining 
the  right  of  privacy.  This  right  is  the  most 
Important  pillar  of  freedom.  The  framen 
of  the  Constitution,  with  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  case  with  which  tyrannous  power 
can  be  used  to  erode  freedom  had  this  r<ght 
clearly  in  mind  as  they  wrote  that  citizens 
should  be  "secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  .  .  .  ."  In  fact,  the 
heart  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  predicated  ttpon 
this  right.  In  this  light  one  must  view  the 
governmental  Incursions  Into  this  consti- 
tutionally protected  area.  To  allow  en- 
croachments upon  the  right  to  privacy  of 
federal  employees  within  the  framework  of 
free  society  may  lead  to  an  Irrevocable  dis- 
integration of  the  right  to  privacy  lor  all. 

The  Covirt  has  been  able  to  define  some 
areas  where  privacy  Is  protected,  but  this 
is  not  enough.  There  is  no  definitive  guide- 
line for  such  an  interpretive  process.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  Congress  to  begin  a  com- 
prehensive definition  of  this  right,  since 
this  process  obviously  cannot  be  achieved 


entirely  through  the  courts.  The  guideline 
must  come  from  Congress,  which  is  the  only 
government  body  charged  with  expressing 
the  common  wiU  of  society.  S.  782  appears 
to  be  a  good  stepping  stone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "A  Bill  to 
Protect  the  Constitutional  Right  to  Pri- 
vacy of  Federal  Employees,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  American  University  Law  Review] 

S.  782 — A  Bill  To  Proitct  the  CoNSrrru- 
TioNAL  Right  to  Privacy  of  FEotaiAL  Em- 
ployees 

legislative  history 

A  State  which  dwarfs  its  men,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  more  docile  instruments  in 
its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes — ^will 
find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can 
really  be  accomplished.  .  .  .' 

Legislative  attention  has  recently  been 
focused  on  the  unwarranted  Invasions  of 
privacy  and  restrictions  on  liberty  perpe- 
trated by  the  Federal  Government  against 
its  nearly  three  million  civilian  employees. 
S.  782,=  recently  proposed  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, addresses  the  question  posed  by  the 
philosopher  John  Stuart  Mill  a  little  over  a 
century  ago:  What  are  the  limits  of  legiti- 
mate interference  with  individual  liberty?  " 
Today,  expanding  federal  activities  and  in- 
creasing reliance  on  technological  innova- 
tions have  extended  the  traditional  limits  to 
the  point  that  further  Interference  will  ren- 
der "individual  liberty"  a  hollow  phrase. 
Although  occasional  encroachments  on  tra- 
ditional areas  of  liberty  and  privacy  might 
be  justified  by  the  overriding  interests  of 
society.'  there  is  a  need  to  periodically  re- 
examine the  extent  to  which  such  encroach- 
ments will  be  sanctioned.  "There  is  once 
again  serious  reason  to  suggest  that  the  law 
must  expand  its  protection  if  man's  tradi- 
tional freedoms  are  to  be  preserved."' 

8.  782  is  a  legislative  atempt  to  protect 
federal  employees  from  specific  violations  of 
their  constitutional  rights'  and  to  provide 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  redress  of  such  vio- 
lations.' The  major  emphasis  of  the  bill  is 
the  protection  of  federal  employees  from 
unwarranted  invasions  of  privacy  by  gov- 
ernment officials.  This  article  will  demon- 
strate the  need  for  S.  782.  analyze  its  pro- 
visions, and  measure  its  effectiveness. 

For  the  past  five  congressional  sessions, 
violations  of  federal  employee  rights  have 
been  the  subject  of  "intensive  hearings  and 
investigation"  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee."  As  a  result  of  numerous  com- 
plaints from  civil  servants,"  the  Subcommit- 
tee initiated  legislataive  hearings  in  June, 
1965,  on  "Psychological  Tests  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights."  "  Following  these  hearings, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (D.-N.C),  wrote  to  then 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson : 

"The  invasions  of  privacy  have  now  reached 
such  alarming  proportions  and  are  assuming 
such  varied  forms  that  the  matter  now  de- 
mands your  Immediate  and  personal  atten- 
tion." 'I 

On  August  9.  1966,  Senator  &vln  intro- 
duced S.  3703,"  a  bill  "to  protect  the  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted invasions  of  their  privacy."  "  On  Au- 
gust 26,  1966.  Senator  Ervln  introduced  S. 
3779.x  a  bUl  simUar  in  intent  to  S.  3703  but 
differing  in  the  provision  of  penalties.'^  Both 
S.  3703  and  S.  3779  were  sent  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  then  referred  to 
the  Subconmiittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


As  a  result  of  the  Subcommittee  hearings, 
amendments  to  S.  3779  were  proposed  to  meet 
"legitimate  objections  to  the  scope  and  lan- 
guage raised  by  administrative  witnesses  and 
to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Its  coeponsors." " 
The  most  notable  amendment  to  S.  3779  re- 
sulted from  Professor  Alan  F.  Westin's  pro- 
posal for  a  Board  on  Employees'  Rights.'' 
Professor  Westln  commented : 

"A  new  agency  ought  to  be  set  up  within 
the  executive  branch,  along  the  lines  of  what 
is  generally  called  the  ombudsman  principle, 
which  would  be  empowered  to  receive  em- 
ployee complaints,  to  hold  hearings,  and  de- 
termine whether  the  Federal  right  to  privacy 
for  employees  against  unreasonable  Intru- 
sions has  been  invaded  without  Justification, 
or  without  proper  cause.  ...  It  is  a  mistake  to 
see  this  function  as  one  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  either  can  or  should  perform. 
I  think  it  calls  for  an  independent  agency".'^ 

On  February  21,  1967,  Senator  Ervln  intro- 
duced S.  1035,"  an  amended  version  of  S. 
3779.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and.  on  September  13. 
1967.  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79-4.-"" 
On  June  13,  1968,  exactly  nine  months  after 
passage  by  the  Senate,  hearings  on  S.  1035 
(and  H.R.  17760)  "  were  begun  in  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice -  where  S.  1035  dled.=>  On  January  21, 
1969  a  bill  encompassing  the  same  provi- 
sions as  S.  7035  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  782.-<  In  introducing  this  bill,  Sen- 
ator Ervln  noted  that : 

"On  refiection,  however,  it  may  be  that 
concerted  opposition  to  the  bill  |S.  1035 1 
mounted  by  the  federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments is  only  one  more  example  of  the  ef- 
fective and  smooth  cooperation  which  gov- 
ernment agencies  can  demonstrate  when  the 
occasion  demands.  As  they  viewed  it,  I  sup- 
pose impending  enactment  of  S.  1035  was 
such  an  occasion"  . . .  .-^ 

S.  782  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  and  on 
July  22,  1969,  the  Subcommittee  met  in 
executive  session  to  receive  the  testimony 
from  Richard  Helms,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).^  On  the  basis  of 
his  testimony,  and  after  a  number  of  meet- 
ings with  officials  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA)  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI),  committee  amendments 
were  drafted  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  those  agencies."  On  May  15.  1970. 
S.  782  was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,-'"  and  on  May  19. 
1970.  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  viva  voce:^ 
On  May  20.  1970,  S.  782  was  sent  to  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  referred  to  the  Subconunittee  On 
Manpower  and  Civil  Sen-ice,'^  where  the  bill 
Lb  now  pending.  Senator  Ervin  predicted  that 
"although  the  bill  [S.  1035]  died  in  a  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Subconunittee 
in  the  last  Congress,  I  lielieve  prospects  are 
much  brighter  for  passage  [of  S.  782 1  this 
year."  ■"■' 

The  need  to  protect  federal  employees  from 
unwarranted  invasions  of  their  privacy  was 
amply  documented  throughout  the  legislative 
history  of  S.  782.  Several  blatant  examples  of 
privacy-invading  techniques  follow. 

The  example  most  frequently  cited  during 
the  hearings  was  the  salacious  interrogation 
of  an  eighteen  year-old  college  sophomore 
co-ed,  applying  for  a  summer  Job  as  a  secre- 
tary at  a  federal  agency.  She  was  asked  inti- 
mate questions  regarding  her  personal  rela- 
tionship with  a  boy  whom  she  was  dating.  A 
few  Illustrative  questions  should  suffice :  "Did 
he  abuse  you?".  Did  he  do  anything  unnat- 
ural with  you?",  "You  didn't  get  pregnant, 
did  you?"  •■=  Of  course,  one  can  see  the  rele- 
vance of  such  questions  to  secretarial  skills. 

A  second  and  more  subtle  means  of  in- 
vading privacy  is  demonstrtaed  by  the  use  of 
psychological  examinations,  personality  in- 
ventories, and  even  polygraph  tests.  Perhaps 
a  legitimate  argument  might  be  advanced. 
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that  such  precautions  are  necessary  for  jobs 
inTolvlng  national  secvirtty.  However,  these 
mind  probing  techniques  often  require  em- 
ployees to  answer  intimate  questions  relat- 
ing to  sez.  reHglon,  family  relatlonshipe,  or 
personal  beliefs  having  little  to  do  with 
national  security. 

The  MlnnesoU  Multiphasic  Personality  In- 
ventory (MMPI)  is  one  of  the  tests  frequently 
utilized  by  government  agencies.  The  test 
contains  5€6  true/false  questions  which  must 
be  answered,  "quickly  and  without  thinking 
or  deliberating.""  Examples  of  these  ques- 
tions are: 

(20)  My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 

(58)  Everything  Is  turning  out  Just  like  the 
prophets  In  the  Bible  said  it  would. 

(95)  I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 

(115)  I  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 

(177)  My  mother  was  a  good  woman. 

(218)  There  Is  very  little  love  and  com- 
panionship in  my  family  as  compared  to 
other  homes. 

(258)  I  believe  there  Is  a  C3od. 

(320)  Many  of  my  dreams  are  about  sex 
matters. 

(387)  I  have  dUBculty  holding  my  urine. 

(519)  There  Is  something  wrong  with  my 
sex  organs.** 

Martin  L.  Gross,  author  of  a  study  on 
psychological  testing,"  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subconmiittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  that  there  has  never  been  a  validated 
psychological  test,  nor  a  single  statistically 
significant  experiment  indicating  that  a  per- 
sonality test  predicted  emotional  behavior." 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  agencies  have 
used  these  invalid  tests  improperly.  The  use 
of  untrained  personnel  and  the  random  se- 
lection of  questions  removed  from  their  test 
context,  have  destroyed  even  the  reliability 
of  the  tests.  Yet  despite  this,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  privacy  inherent  In  such  tests,  the 
agencies  continue  to  use  them  with  little 
reservation." 

The  disclosure  of  family  financial  aflalrs 
la  another  serious  intrusion  into  the  right 
to  privacy.  Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
11Z22.'»  the  Civil  Service  Commission  im- 
plemented a  questionnaire  requiring  periodic 
disclosure  of  the  personal  finances  of  federal 
employees  and  their  immediate  families.  The 
purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest  among  the  upper  echelon 
employees  of  the  federal  government.  How- 
ever, section  402 »  of  the  ExecuUve  Order 
provides  that  other  employees  may  be  re- 
quired to  file  similar  disclosures.  Obviously 
this  requirement  Is  ineffectual  In  disclosing 
the  unethical  employee,  since  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  him  to  falsify  the  question- 
naire in  order  to  conceal  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
Yet,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ethical 
employees,  the  requirement  Is  a  particularly 
objectionable  invasion  of  privacy.  As  Sen- 
ator Ervln  commented : 

"ITJhis  policy  amounts  to  a  demand  that 
the  employee,  on  pain  of  losing  his  Job,  prove 
every-  few  months  that  he  and  members  of 
his  family  are  not  violating  or  even  appearing 
to  violate  federal  laws.  To  my  mind,  this 
questionnaire  constitutes  a  colossal  vote  of 
no-confldence."  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  most  clandestine  Intrusions 
Into  the  area  of  individual  privacy  and  one 
of  the  hardest  to  legislate  against,  is  the 
subtle  coercion  of  employees  to  follow  the 
whims  and  desires  of  supervisory  personnel. 
These  include  the  solicitation  for  charities, 
contributions  to  favorite  funds.  Involvement 
In  savings  bond  programs  and  attendance 
at  unrelated  meetings,  activities,  and  the 
like.  An  individual  employee  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  refuse  such  "requests"  by  his 
supervisor,  when  the  same  supervisor  will 
determine  his  qualifications  for  promotion.*' 
Of  particular  concern  In  the  current  pe- 
riod of  poUtical   activism  Is   the   denial   of 
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federal  employment  to  those  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  demonstrations  and  protests. 
Altboagb  Intended  to  naeet  legitimate  objec- 
tkms  to  the  abiaes  of  the  polltteal  {Mrocees, 
In  a  reactionary  period,  such  stringent  pro- 
hibitions may  also  serve  to  stifle  Individual 
Initiative  and  Involvement  In  an  area  having 
little  to  do  with  one^  employment  with  the 
federal  government.  These  sanctions  might 
be  Invoked  merely  because  the  propriety  of 
such  involvement  Is  questioned.  Aa  Senator 
Ervln  has  commented,  "It  la  essential  to  as- 
sure that  any  denial  of  a  security  clearance 
or  of  a  federal  Job  is  rendered  on  equitable, 
Just,  and  timely  standards  of  social  be- 
havior." " 

S.  782  is  a  legislative  attempt  to  remedy 
these  and  other  practices  which  are  eroding 
the  traditional  pillars  of  freedom  today.  Ob- 
viously, passage  of  the  blU  wlU  not  eliminate 
"all  the  Uls  besetting  the  federal  service,  all 
of  the  invasions  of  privacy."  «>  nor  all  of  the 
iscdated  mddents  of  coercion  and  intimida- 
tion. As  Senator  Ervln  has  commented:  "We 
catmot  legislate  against  all  manner  ol  fools 
or  their  foUles."  «  But,  as  an  analysts  of  the 
bill  will  demonstrate,  S.  783  is  an  atten^>t 
to  provide  basic  standards  for  governing 
the  Individual  rights  of  those  under  federal 
employment. 

a.  Tsa 

The  Act  encompasses  four  major  provi- 
sions which  Include:  government  offictels 
who  are  forbidden  to  pursue  certain  actlv. 
Itles,  the  four  classes  of  prohibited  actlvitMs 
themselves.  Judicial  remedies  for  violatton  oi 
the  Act,  and  several  protective  or  balancing 
clauses. 

There  are  three  classes  of  govenunent  of- 
ficials against  whom  S.  782  is  directed.  Sec- 
tion 1  provides  that  "lajny  oiBcer  of  an 
executive  department  or  executive  agency  .  . . 
or  any  person  purporting  to  act  under  his 
authority  .  .  ."  •  is  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating in  certain  enumerated  activities.  Sec- 
tion 3  provides  that  "[ajny  commissioned 
officer  ...  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
acting  <x  purporting  to  act  under  his  au- 
thority ..."••  is  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  the  same  activities  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 1.  And  section  2  provides  that  "(ajny 
officer  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  any  person  purporting  to  act  un- 
der his  authority  ...'•"  is  prohibited  from 
performing  certeln  of  the  selected  activities 
forbidden  to  the  above  two  classes  of  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Act  contemplates  a  number  of  activ- 
ities which  are  considered  In  violation  of 
the  individual's  basic  right  to  privacy.  Among 
these  activities  are  the  following,  which  are 
speciflcsaiy  denied  to  the  first  two  classes  of 
supervisory  personnel : 

RACE,   BEUCION,    AMD    NATIONAL    ORIGIN 

SECTION    1(a) 

It  is  unlawful  to  require  by  any  manner 
"fajny  clvlUan*  employee  ...  in  execu- 
tive branch  ...  to  disclose  his  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  ...  or  |that|  of  his  fore- 
bearers."  "  However,  inquiry  into  national 
origin  is  not  prohibited  where  this  factor 
may  adversely  affect  national  seciu-lty."  Such 
inquiry  Is  only  permitted  In  cases  where  it 
is  a  statutory  prerequisite  for  employment 
or  Job  assignment. 

NON-JOB    REXATEO    ACTIVITIES SECTION 

1    (b),  (C),  (d),   (g).  AND  (h) 

Executive  department  officers  are  prohib- 
ited from  Informing  or  intimating  to  em- 
ployees that  notice  will  be  taken  of  *\\^\r  at- 
tendance or  nonattendance  at  any  non-Job 
related  meeting  or  any  other  outside  activ- 
ities. Furthermore,  an  employee  may  not  be 
required  to  make  a  report  on  activities  which 
are  unreUted  to  his  Job,  unless  tbere  is  "re»- 
son  to  beUeve  .  .  .  (that  the  activities  are]  in 
conflict  with  hU  official  duties."*'  "Exception 
to  this  injimction  is  made  for  meetings  which 
provide  for  the  development  of  skills  qualify- 


ing an  employee  for  the  performance  of  his 
Job." »» 

In  addition,  it  is  unlawful  to  coerce  an 
employee  to  invest  in  government  bonds  or 
securities  or  to  make  donations  to  charitable 
causes.  However,  it  is  appropriate  that  super- 
visory personnel  call  meetings  or  take  other 
actions  which  afford  the  employee  the  op- 
vortunitg  to  participate  in  the  af(»emen- 
tloned  activities.** 

Finally,  by  a  provision  similar  to  the  Hatch 
Act.**  executive  officers  are  forbidden  In  any 
way  to  require  their  employees  to  participate 
or  not  participate  in  political  activities." 

INVESTIGATION      INTO      PERSONAL      AND     FAMILY 
MATTERS— SECTION  I  (c)  .    (f )  .    (1)    AND   (J) 

It  is  unlawful  to  elicit  from  an  employee  or 
applicant  Information  concerning:  personal 
relations  with  his  spouse  or  blood  relatives, 
religious  beliefs  or  practices,  and  attitudes  or 
conduct  concerning  sexual  matteis  ■*  via  any 
of  the  following  techniques;  Intorogatlon, 
examination,  psychological  testing.*'  or  poly- 
graph testing."  This  prohlbtion  la  made  with 
the  following  provisos:  (1)  that  the  clause 
will  not  be  "construed  to  prevent  a  physi- 
cian .  .  .  from  authorizing  such  tests  in  the 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  any  civilian  em- 
ployee or  applicant  .  .  .  where  such  informa- 
tion [is]  necessary  ...  to  determine  [if  that) 
.  .  .  individual  is  suffering  from  mental  111- 
ness;"»>  (2)  that  such  treatment  is  "not 
pursuant  to  general  practices  or  regulations 
governing"  "  a  class  of  Individuals;  and  (3) 
that  nothing  contained  in  the  clauses  will 
be  "construed  to  prohibit  .  .  .  advising  .  .  . 
[the]  employee  of  specific  charges  at  sexual 
misconduct  made  against  [him].  .  .  ."« 

Furthermore,  it  is  unlawful  to  require  an 
employee  or  prospective  employee  to  disclose 
family  financial  matters.  However,  the  em- 
ployee will  not  be  freed,  as  a  result  of  these 
prohibitions,  from  mftiring  the  usual  dis- 
closures to  the  appropriate  governmental  de- 
partment or  agency  of  such  records  as  tariffs, 
taxes,  customs  duties,  and  other  lawful  obli- 
gations.'" In  addition,  disclosures  may  be  re- 
quired of  an  employee  who,  in  his  Job  ca- 
pacity, has  the  power  of  final  determlnatton 
of  tax  or  other  liability  of  any  person  or 
legal  entity,  or  who  may  have  a  conflict  of 
Interest  between  his  personal  financial  deal- 
ings and  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties." 

OTHER     PROTECTIONS SECTION     1  <lt)      AND      (1) 

The  third  class  of  supervisory  personnel, 
officers  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is 
enjoined  from  requiring  any  executive  de- 
partment official  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
section  1.  Reqiiliing  civilian  employees  or 
^pllcants  to  disclose,  by  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  methods,  any  of  the  Information 
enumerated  in  sections  1(e)  and  (f),  is  un- 
lawful. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  an  employee 
should  not  have  to  present  his  case  without 
aid.**  To  Implement  this  protection,  any  per- 
son under  interrogation  for  misconduct  which 
could  lead  to  disciplln&ry  action  is  permitted 
the  presence  of  counsel  or  another  repre- 
sentative of  his  choice  at  such  inquisition.** 
However,  the  foregoing  right  is  severely  cur- 
tailed in  the  case  of  the  NSA  and  CIA. 
Counsel  or  representative  must  either  be  an 
employee  of  the  agency  or  must  be  given  se- 
curity clearance  for  access  to  available  in- 
formation. To  protect  an  employee  who  files 
a  complaint,  the  Act  makes  It  unlawful  to 
discriminate  in  any  way  against  an  employee 
who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  demands  or 
other  actions  of  his  superior  which  are  made 
Illegal  by  this  bill,  or  for  exercising  any  right 
granted  by  it.** 

One  of  the  primary  rights  granted  by  the 
Act  is  the  ability  to  seek  judicial  as  well  as 
administrative  remedies.  Standing  to  sue  or 
file  a  grievance  action  with  the  Board  on  Em- 
ployees' RlghU,"  (hereinafter  designated 
"the  Board") .  is  provided  by  the  Act  for:  any 
person  with  a  personal  complaint,  any  parson 
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representing  a  class  of  aggrieved  employees, 
or  any  employee  organized  on  behalf  of  its 
membership.**  for  any  activity  made  illegal 
by  this  bill. 

Sections  4  and  6  afford  two  forums  in 
which  remedial  action  may  be  taken,  both 
of  which  are  given  primary  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  the  complaint.  The  first  is  the  Board 
which  is  nonpartisan,  separate  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  nongovernmental 
in  its  composition.  It  Is  endowed  with  the 
power  to  Issue:  administrative  sanctions; 
cease  and  desist  orders;  arbitration  proceed- 
ings; recommendations  for  general  courts- 
martial,  where  appropriate;  and  In  the  case 
of  a  federal  appointee,  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.**  For  purposes  of 
Judicial  review,  decisions  emanating  from  the 
Board  are  to  be  considered  final.  No  matter 
which  route  Is  chosen.  Judicial  review  Is  be- 
gun at  the  U.S.  District  Court  level.™ 

The  second  path  Is  to  file  a  suit  seeking 
civil  damages,  before  the  appropriate  United 
States  District  Court.''  The  Act  obviates  the 
necessity  of  first  exhausting  other  adminis- 
trative remedies  before  filing  a  complaint 
with  the  Board  or  the  courts. 

The  forvun  chosen  for  the  initial  action 
must  be  elected  prior  to  commencement  of 
the  proceedings,  since  the  respective  paths 
are  mutually  exclusive."  The  civil  court  route 
seems  the  most  attractive,  since  it  affords 
damages  as  one  type  of  remedy.  However, 
there  are  three  critical  factors  which  may  en- 
courage complainants  to  proceed  via  the 
Board:  delay  because  of  overloaded  court 
calendars,"  the  expense  of  courtroom  litiga- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  section  5(m)  allows 
civil  action  review  of  Board  decisions  In  the 
United  States  District  Court,  the  court  of 
original  Jurisdiction  for  civil  actions. 

There  are  two  clauses  balancing  Individual 
against  societal  rights.  The  first  gives  sub- 
stantive protection  to  the  employees'  right 
to  litigate  an  alleged  Invasion  of  privacy.'* 
The  second  balances  the  right  of  societal  self- 
preservation  against  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy  by  insiu-ing  that  Investigative  agen- 
cies will  retain  the  ability  to  ferret  out  ele- 
ments which  may  be  subverting  society.^ 
Section  6(h)  protects  the  complainant  and 
any  necessary  witnesses  against  economic 
coercion.  It  provides  that  all  employees  who 
appear  before  the  Board  will  be  compensated 
for  the  work  time  lost  and  will  be  remuner- 
ated for  any  additional  expenses  resulting 
from  such  appearance.  In  addition,  all  em- 
ployees appearing  will  be  "free  from  restraint, 
coercion,  interference,  or  reprisal  In  or  be- 
cause of  their  participation."  ™ 

Section  6.  at  the  request  of  Senator  Bayh  " 
and  Senator  Young,™  preserves  the  investiga- 
tive prerogatives  of  the  three  major  security 
agencies.  By  negative  Implication,  any  direc- 
tor or  employee  designated  by  the  director 
of  the  CIA  or  NSA.  Is  permitted  to  pursue 
activities  forbidden  other  executive  officers 
by  sections  1(e)  and  (f)  as  long  as  there  Is 
a  "personal  finding  virlth  regard  to  each  of 
the  individuals  to  be  so  tested  or  examined 
that  such  test  or  Information  is  required  to 
protect  the  national  security."  ™ 

ANALYSIS   OF   S.    782 

This  section  will  attempt  to  analyze  S.  782 
by  dealing  with  the  following  three  Issues: 
(1)  how  well  the  Act  fulfills  its  purpose  as 
propounded  by  Senator  Ervln  in  the  report 
Issued  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary .*°  (2)  what  are  the  major  loopholes 
and  legislative  omissions,  and  (3)  how  does 
the  Act  relate  to  the  whole  Issue  of  privacy 
in  our  society  today? 

As  measured  against  the  avowed  purpose, 
the  Act  fares  only  moderately  well.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  in  general.  Is  to  extend  to  all 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  basic  constitutional  right  to  In- 
dividual privacy  which  has  been  infringed 
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upon  by  government  officers  with  alarming 
frequency.  Specifically,  the  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  meet  three  exigencies:  (1)  to  es- 
tablish a  statutory  basis  for  protecting  cer- 
tain rights  and  liberties  of  government  em- 
ployees, meeting  not  only  present  but  also 
future  needs;  (2)  the  need  to  attract  the  best 
qualified  employees  for  federal  service;  and 
(3)  to  set  an  example  for  state  and  local 
government  and  private  industry.'' 

In  providing  immediate  statutory  relief, 
this  Act  makes  a  major  contribution  In  ful- 
filling the  present  needs  of  federal  employees 
and  applicants.  Previously,  there  was  no  way 
by  which  an  employee  could  gain  standing 
to  sue  except  at  the  discretion  of  a  govern- 
ment grievance  conunlttee.  The  established 
grievance  procedures  carry  any  complaint 
regarding  Invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy 
down  a  bureaucratic  cul-de-sac.  The  em- 
ployee would  file  his  complaint,  which  in 
turn  would  be  passed  through  the  channels 
to  the  grievance  committee.  The  grievance 
committee  In  turn  would  return  such  com- 
plaint to  the  employee's  superior  for  refuta- 
tion of  the  allegations,  wherein  the  com- 
plaint would  die.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
allow  the  employee  the  opportunity  to  di- 
rectly test  through  adversary  proceedings, 
either  in  open  court  or  in  a  quasi-judicial 
hearing,  the  constitutionality  of  some  rather 
questionable  government  practices.'^  En- 
dorsement of  the  bill  Is  widespread  among 
employee  organizations,  attesting  to  the  fact 
that  the  Act  apparently  meets  present  needs 
for  statutory  protection. 

One  consideration  relevant  to  the  ability 
of  the  bill  to  meet  future  needs  is  the  grow- 
ing size  of  governmental  Involvement  In  the 
business  of  the  country.  In  many  liistances 
the  government  requires  the  same  kind  of 
security  precautions  for  industry's  employees 
as  it  does  for  its  own,  and  national  security 
frequently  requires  legitimate  curtailment 
of  an  individual's  constitutional  rights.  As 
governmental  operations  affect  more  and 
more  lives  in  this  manner,  extension  of  leg- 
islative protection  seems  Inevitable.  Increas- 
ingly closer  scrutiny  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  balancing  of  individual  rights  against  the 
necessities  of  society.  Two  prominent  Jurists 
sounded  the  vwirnlng  eighty  years  ago: 
"[fjrom  time  to  time  society  must  redefine 
the  exact  nature  of  the  right  of  privacy  ac- 
cording to  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes  .  .  .  [recognizing]  new  rights  if  es- 
tablished freedom  is  to  be  maintained."*' 
It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will  be  but  a  step 
in  a  continually  evolving  process. 

The  second  function  of  the  bill,  the  attrac- 
tion and  retention  of  career  federal  em- 
ployees, is  difficult  to  assess  by  objective 
criteria.  Although  it  is  possible  that  some 
highly  qualified  applicants  refuse  federal 
employment  because  of  the  various  screening 
procedures  employed  by  many  agencies  and 
departments,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
vast  number  of  people  seeking  employment 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
are  unconcerned  by  the  invasions  of  privacy 
at  the  Initial  interviews  for  their  new  jobs. 
The  reason  Is  simple;  such  practices  are  fre- 
quently utilized  by  private  Industry.  How- 
ever, raising  the  Issue  of  Initial  refusal  of 
federal  service  begs  the  question.  ITiere  are 
far  more  compelling  reasons  for  rejecting 
federal  employment,  such  as  low  Initial  salary 
and  lack  of  adequate  career  advancement 
opportunities,  which  mvist  be  considered  be- 
fore the  issue  of  Invasion  of  privacy  can  be 
reached.  To  the  Government,  retention  of 
the  employee  Is  equally  as  Important  as  at- 
tracting him,  and  herein  the  bill  answers  a 
critical  need.  The  blatant  and  persistent  ap- 
plication of  bureaucratic  pressure  and  inva- 
sion of  privacy  may,  on  the  basis  of  this  bill, 
be  questioned  with  impunity.  Undoubtedly, 
subtle  pressures  resulting  from  personality 
confilcts  will  continue  to  be  implied  to  em- 
ployees, but  that  Is  a  problem  which  is  be- 
yond legislation. 


Although  private  industry  is  not  always 
quick  to  follow  governmental  leads,  once  civil 
cases  by  federal  employees  have  been  success- 
fully prosecuted,  an  avenue  will  be  opened  for 
Judicial  interpretation  which  may  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  private  industry.  At  the  state 
and  local  levels,  there  have  already  been  some 
moves  to  incorporate  many  of  the  Act's  pro- 
tections as  evidenced  by  testimony  of  New 
York  Civil  Service  Commission  Secretary  Al- 
lan J.  Graham  at  the  hearings  on  S.  1035.^' 

Sunmiarlzing  the  above  standards  for  ap- 
praising the  bill.  S.  782  provides  an  immedi- 
ate, impartial  forum  and  Jvidlcial  remedies 
for  a  federal  employee's  complaints  against 
glarUig  incursions  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  into  cherished,  constitu- 
tionally protected  areas.  It  is  impossible  for 
this  legislation  to  alleviate  all  future  prob- 
lems in  this  area.  It  is  equally  unlikely  that 
the  example  which  it  sets  will  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  state  and  local  governments 
and  private  Industry  to  Incorporate  the  Act's 
protections  without  some  further  stimulus. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a 
remedy  for  present  and  future  conditions. 
S.  782  provides  a  viable  first  step.  As  stated 
by  Vincent  Connery,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Internal  Revenue  Em- 
ployees, "during  ...  a  period  of  rapidly  ac- 
celerating demand  among  federal  employees 
for  truly  first-class  citizenship  .  .  .  [this] 
bin  holds  out  the  serious  hope  of  attaining 
such  citizenship."  <* 

Turning  to  the  question  of  future  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bill.  It  is  necessary  to  discuss 
loopholes  and  legislative  omissions  which 
seriously  impair  that  effectiveness.  A  major 
concern  is  section  1(e)  which  purports  to 
protect  employees  from  being  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  refute  charges  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct made  by  an  executive  officer.  The  clause 
requires  that  the  officer  is  not  prohibited 
from  advising  the  employee  of  such  a 
charge.**  This  provision  leaves  to  the  officer's 
discretion  something  which  in  light  of  the 
variance  in  our  cultural  mores,  should  be 
mandatory;  an  employee  should  have  the  af- 
firmative right  to  answer  any  such  charge. 
The  employee,  to  fully  protect  his  right  to 
answer  ungrounded  charges,  should  be 
granted  the  right  to  examine  his  official  dos- 
sier, including  memoranda,  on  demand  at 
any  time  provided  that  a  record  be  main- 
tained of  the  inspection."''  This  examination 
right  should  also  extend  to  the  photocopying 
of  any  pertinent  documents.  To  enforce  such 
a  right  of  inspection,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  central  record  office  with  em- 
ployees having  immediate  access. 

An  Important  omission  from  the  Act  is 
the  right  of  the  employee  to  know  the  spec- 
Iflc  grounds  for  denial  of  promotion,  assign- 
ment, or  initial  employment,  and,  if  the  in- 
formation Is  Insufficient  on  its  face,  the  right 
to  initiate  full  discovery  proceedings  before 
the  Board.  A  protective  clause  of  this  nature 
would  apprise  an  employee  of  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  adverse  information  in  his  dossier. 
To  facilitate  the  above  provision,  clear  guide- 
lines should  be  established  by  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  making  these  major 
administrative  decisions.  Furthermore,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  dossier  which 
contains  such  personal  information  as  one's 
sexual  activities  shouud  be  re-evaluated.  As 
Senator  Bible  stated  at  the  hearings  on  S. 
1035.  "There  is  a  line  between  what  is  fed- 
eral business  and  what  Is  personal  business 
and  Congress  must  draw  that  line.  The  right 
of  privacy  must  be  spelled  out."  ** 

Another  major  omission  Is  the  way  in 
which  certain  kinds  of  Information  can  be 
elicited.  S.  782  narrowly  circumscribes  four 
techniques  which  are  forbidden.  However,  the 
clever  bureaucrat  will  quickly  devise  new  and 
awesome  procedures  for  achieving  the  same 
ends.  Science  is  constantly  researching  in- 
formation gathering  techniques.  These  tech- 
niques are  often  pragmatically  applied  by 
scientists  who  have  become  subservient  to  the 
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demands  of  government  "technocrats"  on 
whom  these  scientists  rely  for  reseach  money 
and  prestige.  As  stated  by  Harold  D.  LassweU 
of  Tale  Law  School,  "If  the  earlier  promise 
was  that  knowledge  would  make  men  free, 
the  contemporary  reality  seems  to  he  that 
more  men  are  manipulated  without  their 
consent  for  more  purposes  by  more  tech- 
niques .  .  .  than  at  any  time  in  history." " 
Harrell  R.  Rodgers,  Jr.  cites  some  of  the  ter- 
rifying new  technological  developments  for 
invading  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  of 
man's  personality,  such  as:  narcoanalysis 
(chemical  truth  drugs) ;  electronic  eaves- 
dropping devices  such  as  the  laser  transmit- 
ter which  can  penetrate  a  room  several  blocks 
away  and  give  a  full  television  reproduction 
of  the  scene.  Including  sound;  and,  brain 
wave  analysis,  which  In  the  near  future  sci- 
entists predict  will  be  able  to  "read" 
thoughts.""  S.  782  affords  no  protection 
again -.t  such  invasions. 

In  effect.  Sections  6  and  7  of  S.  782  pro- 
vide a  release  of  two  major  Investigative 
arms  of  the  government:  the  CIA  and  NSA. 
It  is  necessary  to  note  the  process  through 
which  this  is  achieved.  First,  the  CIA  and 
NSA  are  exempted  from  the  prohibitions 
of  Sections  1  (e)  &  (f).  Second,  liefore  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  procedures  In  Sections 
4  and  5,  a  complainant  must  first  submit  bis 
grievance  to  one  of  the  above  agencies  and 
then  allow  them  one  hiindred  and  twenty 
days  to  either  correct  a  wrong  or  alleviate 
a  threatened  one.  These  two  clauses  seem 
Innocuous  until  one  reads  them  together 
with  the  third  clause;  this  clause  allows  the 
Director  of  the  agency,  at  his  discretion,  to 
terminate  the  employment  of  an  individual 
when  It  is  necessary  and  advisable  "in  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States."''  The  net 
effect  of  these  claiises  might  be  to  allow  the 
employee  the  right  to  complain,  but  to  give 
the  agency  the  option  of  one  hiuidred  and 
twenty  days  of  dilatory  proceedings,  at  the 
end  of  which,  If  the  Issue  has  not  been 
dropped,  the  employee  may  be  subject  to 
dismissal. 

Section  9  of  S.  782  completely  exempts 
the  third  major  investigative  agency,  the 
FBI.  from  coverage  by  the  bill.  This  loophole 
looms  omlnolis.  Why  is  this  agency  permit- 
ted to  escape  coverage?  If  we  are  going  to  be 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  federal  em- 
ployees, and  indeed  ultimately  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, one  might  generate  some  questions 
about  the  unlimited  Information  gathering 
ability  of  these  three  autonomous  investi- 
gative agencies:  the  FBI,  NSA,  and  CIA.  As 
these  agencies  exist  today,  they  have  vir- 
tually unlimited  power  to  snoop  and  pry 
Into  people's  personal  lives  under  the  guise 
of  national  security.  How  safe  from  Invasion 
is  an  employee's  right  of  privacy.  If  a  bureau- 
crat may  In  the  future  request  of  one  of  these 
agencies  an  investigation  which  Is  otherwise 
forbidden  to  him  under  the  Act?  It  seems 
far-fetched  now,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility. 

Restrictions  on  the  unlimited  storage  of 
Information  by  electronic  data  banks"-  is 
the  last  major  omission  to  be  discussed.  Be- 
cause this  Issue  concerns  not  only  federal 
employees  but  also  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  of  major  importance.  The 
government,  with  increased  efficiency  of  in- 
tegrated Information-retrieval  systems,  is 
rapidly  moving  towards  a  central  data  bank 
which  will  store  Information  on  every  a^ect 
of  an  employee's  life.  Two  issues  are  appar- 
ent. What  limits  will  be  placed  upon  access 
to  the  information,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, what  information  Is  to  be  stored 
In  the  first  place?  The  potential  for  invasions 
of  privacy  poses  virtually  unlimited  dangers 
to  the  stability  and  security  of  man  In  so- 
ciety as  a  social,  psychological,  and  {political 
belns. 

AN  ovnviKW  or  thk  issdx  or  psivact 
There  la  no  question  of  greater  ImpKMtance 
to  a  free  aociety  than  that  of  defining  the 


right  of  privacy.  This  right  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant pillar  of  freedom.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  with  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  ease  with  which  tyrannous  power  can  be 
used  to  erode  freedom  had  this  right  clearly 
In  mind  as  they  wrote  that  citizens  should 
be  "secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  ...."■■  (emphasis  added) .  In 
fact,  the  heart  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  pred- 
icated upon  this  right.  In  this  Ught  one 
must  view  the  governmental  Incursions  into 
this  constitutionally  protected  area.  To  allow 
encroachments  upon  the  right  to  privacy  of 
federal  employees  within  the  framework  of 
free  society  may  lead  to  an  Irrevocable  dis- 
integration of  the  right  to  privacy  for  all. 

It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  commence 
a  comprehensive  and  definitive  treatment  of 
the  right  of  privacy  at  this  stage  In  our  his- 
torical development.  At  no  time  In  the  past 
were  Indivldvials  and  government  more  able 
to  invade  that  right  with  such  subtlety  as 
they  are  now.  Our  technological  advance- 
ment has  achieved  such  a  degree  of  sophis- 
tication that  the  right  can  be  curtailed  with- 
out one's  being  aware  of  the  method  used. 
We  no  longer  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
patchwork  approach  by  oirr  legislature  and 
Judiciary.  Perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  de- 
fining the  right  occurred  in  Olmstead  v. 
United  States,'*  where  Justice  Brandels  de- 
scribed privacy  as  "the  most  comprehensive 
right  and  the  right  most  valued  by  clvlliaed 
man  .  .  .  The  makers  of  our  Constitution  .  .  . 
conferred,  as  against  government,  the  right 
to  be  left  alone."  "  However,  since  there  Is 
no  specific  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
tecting a  right  of  privacy,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  had  to  use  theories  related  to  specific 
amendment  guarantees,  such  as  first,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  ninth.  In  order  to  give  color  to 
a  theory  of  protection  of  privacy. 

Utilizing  the  "due  process"  "•  protection  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Court  was  able  to 
reach  the  privacy  issue  In  cases  such  as 
Breitkaupt  v.  Abram,"  where  invasion  of  a 
person's  body  without  consent  was  at  Issue, 
and  Gristcold  v.  Connecticut,"  where  Inva- 
sion of  the  sanctity  of  marital  relations  was 
In  contest.  "Search  and  seizure"  also  pre- 
sented a  friiitful  area  to  develop  the  defini- 
tion of  privacy.  The  landmark  declston  In 
this  area  was  Mapp  v.  Ohio,"  where  the 
Court  utilized  the  fourth  amendment  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  protected  in  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  freedom  from  "unreasonable 
searches."  "•  The  most  recent  area  of  liti- 
gation  around  the  privacy  Issue  Is  that  of 
wire-tapping  and  other  electronic  eaves- 
dropping devicea.""  In  these  cases,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  amendment  protections  were  cou- 
pled together.  The  Griswold  case,  however. 
Is  the  cleverest  expansion  of  the  right  of 
privacy  by  Judicial  interpretation.  The 
Coiut  there  utilized  the  ninth  amendment's 
protection  of  "unenumerated  rights."  "= 

The  Court  has  been  able  to  define  some 
areas  where  privacy  Is  protected,  but  this  is 
not  enough.  There  is  no  definitive  guideline 
for  such  an  interpretive  process.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  Congress  to  begin  a  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  this  right,  since  this  process 
obviously  cannot  be  achieved  entirely 
through  the  courts.  The  guideline  must 
come  from  Congress,  which  is  the  only  gov- 
ernment body  charged  with  expressing  the 
common  will  of  society.  8.  782  appears  to 
be  a  good  .'stepping  etoue. 

RoBsaT  M.  Foley, 
Habold  p.  Coxson,  Jr. 

FOOTNOTKS 

J.  Mill,  On  Libertt  117-118  (Appleton, 
Century.  Crofts  cd.  1947) . 

•  S.  782, 91st  Cong.,  :st  Sess.  (1966) . 

'  Mill  noted :  "There  is  a  Umit  to  the  legi- 
timate interference  of  collective  opinion  with 
individual  independence;  and  to  find  that 
Umit,  and  maintain  It  against  encroachment, 
is  as  indispensable  to  a  good  condition  of  hu- 


man affairs,  as  protection  against  political 
despotism."  J.  8.  MiU,  supra  note  1,  at  3. 

<  Mill's  utUttarlan  philosophy  Is  premised 
on  the  theory  that  all  human  action  shotild 
attempt  to  create  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  Thus,  al- 
though an  Individual's  freedom  should  not 
be  unduly  restricted,  the  primacy  of  the  In- 
dividual should  not  transcend  the  aggregate 
needs  of  society. 

»  RogOTs.  New  Era  of  Privacy,  43  N.  Dak.  L. 
Rev.  253  (Winter,  1967) . 

•  8.  782  is  phrased  In  constitutional  terms — 
"to  protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Ctov- 
emment  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  to  prevent  the  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy," 8.  782,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1909). 
Senator  Ervln  commented  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  was  "to  assure  as  far  as  possible 
that  those  in  the  executive  branch  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  laws  adhere  to  con- 
stitutional standards  In  their  programs,  pol- 
1-les,  and  administrative  techniques."  8.  Rep. 
No.  534,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  5  ( 1967) . 

» 8.  782  is  premised  on  the  fact  that  federal 
employees  lack  viable  remedies  for  their 
grievances.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's report  on  S.  1035,  an  earlier  version  of 
the  bill,  stated:  "Testimony  at  the  hearings 
as  well  as  Investigation  of  complaints  have 
demonstrated  that  In  the  area  of  employee 
rights,  a  right  Is  only  as  secure  as  its  en- 
forcement. There  Is  overwhelming  evidence 
that  employees  have  heretofore  frequently 
lacked  appropriate  remedies  either  in  the 
courts  or  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
pursuing  rights  which  belong  to  them  as 
citizens."  S.  Rep.  No.  634,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  31  (1967). 

« Id.  at  7. 

•  As  Senator  Ervln  observed :  "Never  in  the 
history  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  have  we  been  so  overwhelmed 
with  personal  complaints,  phone  calls,  let- 
ters, and  office  visits.  In  all  of  our  Investiga- 
tions I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
outrage  and  Indignation  from  government 
employees,  their  families  and  their  friends." 
Hearings  on  S.  3779  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on   the   Judiciary,   89th   Cong.,    2d   Sess.    3 

(1966)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings  on 
S.  3779). 

^Hearings  on  Psychological  Tests  and 
Constitutional  Rights  Before  the  Subcomm. 
qn  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965) . 

"Letter  from  Senator  Ervln  to  President 
Johnson.  Aug.  3.  1965,  printed  In  Hearings  on 
S.  3779,  supra  note  9,  at  367. 

"S.  3703,  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1966). 

"Id. 

"S.  3779,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966). 

»  8.  3703  provides  the  penalty  of  "a  fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000,  or  .  .  .  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  .  .  .  both  .  .  ."  for 
the  violation  or  attempted  violation  of  em- 
ployee rights  enumerated  In  the  bill.  8.  3703, 
89th  Cong.,  2d  See.  J  2  (1966).  8.  3779  re- 
duced the  penalties  to  a  maximiun  of  $500 
and  6  months  Imprisonment.  S.  3779.  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  S  2  (1966). 

This  reduction  Is  noteworthy.  Throughout 
the  history  of  this  legislation  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  criminal  penalties  are  reduced.  In 
the  original  version  of  8.  1035,  the  penalties 
were  reduced  further  to  a  maximum  of  $300 
and  30  days.  In  the  final  version  of  S.  1035, 
and  later  In  8.  782,  criminal  penalties  are 
eliminated  entirely  and  redress  Is  limited  to 
civil  remedies.  S.  1035,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 

(1967)  and  S.  782,  91st  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1969). 
This  Is  Indicative  of  the  remedial  design  in- 
tended for  the  violation  of  employee  rights. 
Criminal  sanctions  would  create  an  unrea- 
sonable hardship  for  the  offending  official. 

»S.  Rep.  No.  634,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  10 
(1967). 

"S.  1035,  sec.  6(a),  90th  Cong.,  lat  Bess. 
(1967). 
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"  Hearings  on  S.  3779.  supra  note  9,  at  247. 

<*S.  1035,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967).  8. 
1035  Incorporated  the  Board  of  Employees' 
Rights  proposed  In  the  Hearijigs  on  8.  3779. 
In  addition  to  8.  1035,  Senator  Brvln  intro- 
duood  8.  1036  to  "protect  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
hibiUng  coercion  in  the  solicitation  of  char- 
itabiS  contributions  and  the  piirchase  of 
government  securities."  8.  1036,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Seaa.  (1967). 

»113  CoNo.  Rkc.  25466  (1967).  After  ab- 
sentee approvals  were  recorded  the  total  vote 
was  90-4.  The  four  opposing  votes  were  cast 
by  Senators  Eastland,  Holllngs,  Russell  and 
Stennls.  OriglnaUy,  Senate  debate  on  8.  1035 
was  scheduled  for  August  29,  1967.  Howevo-, 
the  debate  was  postponed  t>ecause  of  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  CIA  and  NSA  who  felt 
that  they  should  be  completely  exempted 
from  the  requirements  of  the  bUl.  118  Coirc. 
BBC.  25410  (1967)  (remarks  of  Senator 
Ervln). 

In  the  debate  prior  to  the  vote  on  8.  1036, 
Senator  Ervin  reluctantly  submitted  a  com- 
mittee amendment  granting  partial  exemp- 
tion to  the  CIA  and  NSA.  113  Conc.  Rk.  25410 
(1967).  In  addition,  the  original  version  of 
8.  1035  contained  a  complete  exemption  for 
the  FBI.  However,  Senator  Ervln  modified 
the  bill  to  include  Senator  Young's  amend- 
ment, granting  only  partial  exemption  to 
the  FBL  113  Cong.  Rbc.  25452  (1967).  Thus, 
8.  1035  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  included 
partial  exemptions  for  all  three  security 
agencies— the  FBI,  CIA,  and  NSA. 

"  HJl.  17760  ("a  bill  to  recognize  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States")  had  been  introduced  by 
House  Subcommittee  Chairman  David  N. 
Henderson  (D.-N.C.)  only  two  days  prior  to 
the  scheduled  hearings.  Essentially,  H.R. 
17760  listed  the  rights  and  obligations  of  fed- 
eral employees.  H.R.  17760,  90th  Cong..  2d 
Sesa.  (1968).  Congressman  Henderson,  as 
well  as  CivU  Service  Conunission  Chairman 
John  Macy,  felt  that  Senator  Ervin's  bUl  did 
not  reflect  the  obligations  that  federal  em- 
ployees necessarily  assumed  by  government 
employment.  Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Comm. 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  90th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  28  (1967)    (testimony  of  Mr.  Macy). 

Ssnator  Ervln  commented:  "This  bill  HJl. 
17760  not  only  would  retain  the  status  quo 
and  reinforce  the  present  evils  perpetrated 
under  existing  law;  its  language  can  be  used 
to  Justify  further  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  employees.  .  .  .  H.R.  17760  protects  no 
rights;  It  provides  no  remedies.  It  provides 
no  Board  on  Employees'  Rights.  It  affords  no 
access  to  the  courts.  Without  specific  reme- 
dies, and  without  specific  rights,  that  bill 
Is,  .  . .  'a  feeble  litany  of  pious  hopes.'  "  Hear- 
ings on  a.  1035  and  HJl.  17760,  supra  at 
134. 

"Hearings  on  8.  1035  and  H.R.  17760  Be- 
fore Subcomm.  on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  Comm.  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Servios.  90th  Cong.,  2d  Session.  (1968) 
1  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Hearings  on  8. 
1035  and  H.R.  17760). 

"  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.  had  previously  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  See  Hearings  on  S.  1035  and 
H.R.  17760,  supra  note  22,  at  57-63,  Mr.  Macy's 
testimony  at  the  Hearings  on  S.  1035  and 
H.R.  17760  was  also  critical.  Id.  at  27-55 
generally.  Later,  in  the  same  hearings.  Sena- 
tor Ervln  characterized  Macy  as  the  "  'Great 
White  Knight'  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  fighting  this  blil",  and 
noted  that  "he  (Macy)  .  .  .  hides  to  some  ex- 
tent behind  the  security  agencies  In  waging 
this  battle."  Id.  at  205.  The  major  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  appeared  to  come  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (via  the  Macy-Er- 
vln  vendetta)  and  the  security  agencies. 

**8.  782,  9l8t  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969). 

■^115  CoNO.  Rbc.  {daily  ed.  Jan.  31,  1969). 


"  a.  Rkp.  No.  91-873.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sesa.  3 
(1970). 

"Id. 

"Id. 

•lie  CoMO.  Rbc.  7363-7368,  D600  (dally  ed. 
May  19.  1970). 

*>It  wUl  be  noted  that  this  Is  the  House 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  David  N.  Hender- 
son (D.-N.C.).  in  which  8.  1035  died  during 
the  90th  Congress.  Congressman  Hender- 
son's own  bill  (HJl.  17760) ,  introduced  just 
prior  to  the  hearings  on  8.  1035,  contributed 
to  that  set  back.  See  note  21,  supra.  However, 
as  yet.  Congressman  Henderson  has  not  re- 
vealed plans  to  oppose  S.  782  or  to  intro- 
duce a  companion  bill  himself. 

'^  Remarks  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln.  S. 
Subcomm.  on  Constitutional  Rights  Release 
(May  15,  1970).  Senator  Ervin's  optimism 
appears  well  founded.  First,  as  Senator  Er- 
vin has  observed:  "|b)oth  major  party  plat- 
forms and  position  papers  by  both  Presiden- 
tial candidates  in  1068  pointed  to  a  biparti- 
san commitment  to  further  legislative  pro- 
tection for  employee  privacy  of  the  nature 
of  S.  783."  The  cosponsors  of  the  bill  attest 
to  Its  bipartisan  support.  A  representative 
sample  of  the  cosponsors  should  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  divergent  political  philoso- 
phies represented.  Among  the  cosponsors  are 
Senators  McCarthy,  McGovern,  Mviskie,  Byrd, 
Scott,  Brooke,  Mathias,  Tower,  Goldwater,  and 
Thurmond.  In  addition,  it  would  appear  that 
the  major  objections  of  the  security  agencies 
have  been  removed  by  the  addition  of  com- 
mittee amendments.  Finally,  Civil  Service 
Conunission  Chairman  Macy  has  retired  and 
the  new  Chairman,  Robert  Hampton,  has  not 
expressed  opposition  to  the  bill. 

^  S.  Rep.  No.  534  supra  note  7.  at  19.  A  25 
year  old  NSA  applicant  was  given  a  polygraph 
test  in  which  he  was  asked:  "When  was  the 
first  time  you  bad  sexual  relations  with  a 
woman?";  "Have  you  ever  engaged  in  homo- 
sexual activities?";  "Have  you  ever  engaged 
in  sexual  activities  with  an  animal?";  "When 
was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual  relations 
with  your  wife?";  "Did  you  have  intercourse 
with  her  before  you  were  married?";  "How 
many  times?"  Id.  at  21-22. 

^  Hearings  on  Psychological  Tests  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  tlie  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  507 
(1965)  (sample  questions  from  personality 
tests  administered  to  one  State  Department 
employee  during  a  fitness-for-duty  examina- 
tion). 

'"  Id.  at  507.  (some  questions  also  taken 
from  S.  Rep.  No.  534,  supra  note  7,  at  5-6). 

^  M.  Gaoss,  The  Braim  Watckebs  (Random 
House,  1962). 

*  Hearings  on  Psychological  Tests  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  33 
(1965)  (statement  of  Martin  L.  Gross)  (here- 
inafter cited  as  Hearings  on  Psychological 
Tests  and  Constitutional  Rights]. 

="  "The  Subcommittee  Hearings  in  1965  on 
'Psychological  Tests  and  Constitutional 
Rights'  and  its  subsequent  investigations 
support  the  need  for  such  statutory  prohibi- 
tions on  the  use  of  tests."  8.  Rep.  No.  534, 
supra  note  7.  at  20.  See  generally,  Hearings 
on  Psychological  Tests  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  supra  note  30. 

^•Exec.  Order  No.  11322,  3  CJ'.R.  i  560.  18 
U.S.C.  1201  (Supp.  n,  1965-66). 

"Exec.  Order  No.  11,222,  3  CJ.R.  |560.  18 
U.S.C.  »402  (Supp.  II.  1965-66).  "The  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  this  part,  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  statements  of  finan- 
cial Interests  by  such  employees,  subordinate 
to  the  heads  of  agencies,  as  the  Commission 
may  designate.  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  content  of  such  state- 
ments and  the  time  or  times  and  places  for 
such  submission."  Thus,  subject  to  the  dis- 


cretion of  the  Commission,  any  government 
employee  may  be  required  to  report. 

*°  Letter  from  Senator  Ervin  to  John  W. 
Macy.  June  23.  1966,  printed  in  Hearings  on 
a.  3779,  supra  note  9,  at  521. 

"  When  asked  about  the  effect  of  refusing 
to  participate  in  these  programs,  one  official 
replied  that  it  would  constitute  an  "undesir- 
able work  attitude  bordering  on  insubordina- 
tion and  should  at  the  very  least  be  reflected 
on  the  annual  efficiency  rating  of  the  em- 
ployee." 113  Con.  Rec.  25413  (1967). 

"Letter  from  Senator  Ervin  to  Robert 
Hampton.  AprU  17.  1970,  printed  In  8.  Sub- 
comm. on  Constitutional  Rights  Release 
(AprU  17.  1970). 

"  Id.  at  25410. 

•^'  S.  782,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at  1-2  (1969) . 

••  Id.  at  10. 

♦'  Id.  at  8. 

^■Note  the  word  civilian  as  differentiated 
from  an  employee  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
used  so  as  not  to  infringe  on  military  juris- 
diction. 

<»S.  782,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  at  2  (1969). 

■"This  provision  protects  the  various  in- 
vestigative agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 
It  serves  as  a  balance  wheel,  giving  inter- 
pretive latitude  to  decision  makers  who  have 
to  balance  individual  interests  against  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  The  problem  is  that  there 
Is  no  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
limits  of  this  phrase.  One  is  left  with  an 
Alice-in-Wonderland  situation.  It  is  conceded 
that  to  formulate  the  necessary  definitional 
guidelines  for  the  phrase  would  require  go- 
ing to  the  very  roots  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  making.  Such  a  task  would  require  the 
executive  branch  to  devise  a  framework  of 
congruent  national  goals.  It  may  t>e  added 
that  close  scrutiny  must  be  paid  to  limita- 
tions on  individual  liberty,  for  "without  lib- 
erty, national  security  is  a  hollow  phrase." 
112  Conc.  Rec  25411  (1967)  (remarks  by 
Senator  Ervin). 

^'  id.  §  1  (d) ,  at  4.  Such  a  requirement  pro- 
tects the  employee  by  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  to  show  the  alleged  connec- 
tion at  the  hearing  or  trial  of  the  employee's 
complaint. 

-  S.  782,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  t  1(b).  (c>  at 
2-3  in  general  (1969). 

•J/d.  §  (h),  at  6. 

^•♦Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  18  VS.C. 
§i601,  2  (1964).  and  5  U.S.C.  {7334  (1964). 

^S.  782,  91st  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  i  l(q)  at  5-6 
(1969). 

"'Id.  §  1(e). at 4. 
•  Id. 
"id.  §  1(f).  at  5. 

•■'/i.  5  1(e).  at  4. 

>    ;d.at4-5. 

«'  Id.  at  5. 

"-/d.  §  1(1),  at  7. 

"■'/d.  S  l(J).at7. 

"7d.§  l(k),at8. 

'^Id. 

•"Id.  §  1(1), at 8. 

'■-  Id.  i  5,  at  12-13. 

<^  Id.  4,  at  11-12. 

"'Id.  f  5,  at  12-13. 

•■  Id.  I  5,  at  13-15.  in  general. 

^/d.  14.  at  11-12. 

« Id.  i  7.  at  9.  The  fact  that  these  forums 
are  available  does  not  preclude  the  establish- 
ment of  grlevauoe  procedures  within  de- 
partments or  agencies  as  established  in 
S.  782,  !  10. 

"In  S.  782  at  !  6(q)  and  (it;,  the  Board 
Is  encouraged  to  dispense  with  the  grievance 
quickly;  the  hearing  must  be  docketed  with- 
in ten  days  and  the  opinion  must  be  out 
within  thirty  days  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
bearings. 

"S.  783,  Olst  Cong.,  let  Sees.  |4  at  11. 
12(1969). 

•■  Id.i  6  at  18, 19. 

"Id.  5  5(h). at  15. 
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"113  Cong.  Rec.  12943-8  (daily  ed.  Sept.  13. 
1967) . 

»;d.  at  12951,  12954. 

■^  S.  782,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  i  6,  at  19. 
The  two  provisions  help  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance between  Individual  freedom  and  so- 
cietal need  for  protection. 

•"S.  Bep.  No.  534,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at 
3.4(1967). 

«/d.  at  3,  4(1967)  in  general. 

"=■  Id.  at  5,  Senator  Ervln,  upon  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1036  on  Feb.  2.  1967,  stated  that. 
"Many  ciirrent  practices  affecting  govern- 
ment employees  are  unconstitutional;  they 
violate  not  only  the  letter  but  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Constitution."  See  the  Legislative  His- 
tory section  supra  for  examples  of  such  prac- 
tices. 

"  Warren  &  Brandels.  Right  of  Privacy,  4 
Ha«v.  L.  Rev.  193  (1890). 

"•S.  Rep.  No.  534,  90th  Cong.,   1st   Sess.: 
"I  have  taken  steps  to  propose  the  Inclusion 
of  several  of  the  concepts  of  your  bill  Into 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  City  Civil  Service 
U  Commission." 

|l  » Id.  ate. 

MS.  782,  9l8t  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  S  1(e),  at 
6  (1969). 

"  Congress  may  presently  be  considering 
legislation  on  this  protective  measure  as  such 
a  proposal  was  made  in  H.R.  7214,  91st  Cong., 
ist  Sess.  (1969). 

"S.  Rep.  No.  634.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  at 
4(1967). 

■"Lasswell,  Must  Science  Serve  Political 
Poxcer?  26  Ameb.  Psycholocist  117,  119 
(Feb.,  1970). 

"Rodgers,  New  Era  of  Privacy,  43  N.  Dak. 
L.R.  253,  262-3  (1967)  in  general. 

n  50  use  S  403(c) .  This  statute  defines  the 
reasons  for  terminating  employment  of  a 
CIA  employee.  Similarly,  60  USC  f  833  ac- 
complishes the  same  function  for  the  NSA. 

*■  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  this 
subject,  see  Pipe,  Privacy:  Establishing  Re- 
strictions on  Government  Inquiry,  18  Amer. 
U.L.  Rev.  616  (June,  1969). 

«  U.S.  Const.,  amend.  IV. 

••277U.S.  438  (1928). 

» Id.  at  478  (Brandeis.  J.  dissenting) . 

••  U.S.  Const.,  amend.  V. 

"352  U.S.  432  (1957). 

"381  U.8.  479  (1966). 

■'367U.S.  643  (1961). 

""  U.S.  Const.,  amend.  IV. 

^See  Olmstead  v.  U.S.,  supra  note  81.  See 
also  Nardone  v.  U.S.,  308  U.S.  338  (1939): 
Ux  v.  U.S.,  343  U.S.  747  (1962);  Topez  v. 
U.8.,  373  U.S.  427  (1963);  Osborne  v.  U.S., 
386  U.S.  323  (1966);  Berger  v.  N.T.,  388  U.S. 
41  (1967);  and  Katz  v.  U.S.,  389  U.S.  347 
(1967). 

»>U.S.  Const.,  amend  IX. 


THE  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  recently  passed 
legislation  increasing  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage.  Soon  the  Senate  will  be  de- 
bating this  issue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  debate  will 
touch  upon  all  of  the  aspects  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  minimum  wage.  This  anal- 
ysis should  include  a  historical  study  of 
the  impact  of  this  Federal  legislation  sus 
well  as  the  potential  Impact  which  an- 
other increase  will  have  on  the  economy. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
r.~  editorial  publishsd  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  15.  The  editorial  points 
out  some  of  the  economic  facts  that 
should  be  considered  in  any  discussion 
over  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  criticized  the  administration's 
record  on  the  economy,  particularly  in 


the  rate  of  unemployment.  While  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  has  been  pictured 
as  a  socially  humanitarian  act,  not 
enough  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  act's  negative  economic  repercus- 
sions— particularly  in  the  area  of  teen- 
age unemployment.  I  trust  that  all  Sena- 
tors,  including  those  who  have  opposed 
the  administration's  economic  policies, 
will  consider  this  before  and  during  the 
upcoming  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dignity  and  Unemployment 

Despite  what  critics  of  our  political  system 
sometimes  suggest,  few  politicians  would 
vote  for  legislation  they  knew  to  be  harmful 
to  Negroes,  women,  teenagers  and  the  very 
old.  Tet  minimum  wage  legislation,  which 
Congress  is  once  again  debating,  is  harmful 
to  each  of  those  groups. 

The  idea  behind  minimum  wages  sounds 
like  humanitarian  simplicity  itself:  Putting 
a  floor  under  every  worker's  wages  gives  him 
dignity  and  assiures  a  bare  minimum  income 
to  those  lowest  on  the  wage  scale.  The  current 
measure,  passed  last  week  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  to  increase  that  minimum 
for  most  nonagricultural  workers  from  91-60 
to  $1.80  an  hour  this  year  and  $2  next  year. 

But  that  reasonable-sounding  examination 
Is  based  on  sentiment  rather  than  economic 
wisdom,  so  that  the  results  are  something 
else  again.  What  happens  is  that  workers  of 
relatively  low  productivity  whose  skills  aren't 
worth  the  legal  minimum — the  unskilled, 
the  uneducated  and  the  young — simply  find 
themselves  out  of  work. 

The  group  most  directly  affected  is  teen- 
agers from  minority  groups.  A  study  three 
years  ago  by  Professors  John  M.  Peterson 
(University  of  Arkansas)  and  Charles  T. 
Stewart  Jr.  (George  Washington  University), 
who  systematically  analyzed  government  and 
academic  research  on  the  U.S.  experience 
with  minimum  wage  laws,  revealed  that  as 
federal  minimums  doubled  between  1954  and 
1968,  unemployment  among  teenage  Negroes 
Increased  from  16%  to  more  than  26%,  even 
while  xmemployment  generally  was  dropping 
from  6.6%  to  3.8%. 

Another  study  noted  that  unemployment 
among  black  teenagers  rose  each  time  the 
minimum  was  Increased  since  1960,  and  now 
stands  at  higher  than  30%.  No  wonder  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  has  branded  the  minimum 
wage  law  "the  most  anti-Negro  law  on  oiu- 
statute  books — In  its  effect,  not  its  intent." 

It  is  ironic,  tragically  so,  that  the  mistaken 
policy  of  minimum  wages  is  still  regarded 
as  progressive,  humane  social  legislation.  We 
wish  someone  could  explain  what  is  either 
progressive  or  humane  about  marginal  work- 
ers unemployed  at  (2  an  hour,  rather  than 
employed  at  something  less. 


NATIONAL  AND  DULLES  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  National 
and  Dulles  Airports  are  the  only  two  fed- 
erally owned  and  operated  airports  in  the 
coimtry  and,  as  such,  they  are  the  only 
two  airports  over  which  residents  of  the 
surrounding  communities  have  absolute- 
ly no  voice.  Public  resentment  over  the 
growing  noise  and  congestion  at  Na- 
tional Airport,  nevertheless,  finds  ex- 
pression through  a  number  of  other  ave- 
nues, including  the  editorial  columns  of 
area  newspapers. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce  Uthus,  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star,  was  published  on 


May  14,  1972.  It  expresses  the  views  of 
many  northern  Virginians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jets  at  National 

Sir:  Two  years  ago  the  FAA  administrator, 
John  Shaffer,  In  exploitation  of  the  air  con- 
trollers "sickout,"  and  under  the  guise  of  a 
so-called  "study,"  took  it  upon  himself  to 
authorize  the  airlines  to  use  the  much  larger, 
heavier  and  noisier  727  stretch-Jets  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  This  cavsdler  action  was  taken 
without  any  knowledge,  hearing,  consultation 
or  participation  of  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  Congress.  There  was  no  con- 
sideration, study  or  report  of  the  potential 
environmental  or  social  Impact  which  this 
action  woiild  impose  on  the  affected  local 
public. 

Just  a  few  weeks  prior  to  Shaffer's  precip- 
itous action  he  had  assxired  the  Congress 
and  the  public  as  follows:  "It  is  the  position 
of  the  FAA  that  the  Boeing  727-200  series 
aircraft  should  not  be  used  in  commercial 
service  at  Washington  Airport." 

The  unheralded  and  sudden  Introduction 
of  stretch-Jets  into  Washington  National  Air- 
port prompted  an  early  congressional  com- 
mittee hearing  on  the  matter,  the  report  of 
which  is  most  revealing.  Among  other  things, 
the  committee  denounced  Shaffer's  unilateral 
action  as  "most  alarming,"  and  further  that 
"the  attitude  of  the  FAA,  toward  the  public 
and  the  Congress,  Is  one  of  contempt  rather 
than  service." 

Shaffer  was  asked  by  the  committee,  "How 
would  the  people  on  the  ground  along  the 
Potomac  Valley  be  affected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stretch-Jet  operation  at  Na- 
tional?" Whereupon  Shaffer,  who  resides  out-  . 
side  the  sound  cone  of  the  Potomac  flight 
paths,  had  the  brazen  effrontery  to  answer 
for  the  whole  community  and  said:  "The 
people  along  the  Potomac  will  never  know 
the  difference  between  the  stretch- Jets  and 
the  regular  727."  The  arrogance  and  utter 
disregard  of  the  public  reflected  In  this 
statement  Is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of 
the  FAA  from  the  time  it  ignored  the  pro- 
tests of  the  public  and  authorized  the  ini- 
tial use  of  jets  at  National  In  1966  to  the 
present. 

PUBLIC    IGNORED 

The  public  has  never  been  represented  in 
arriving  at  these  self-serving  and  cozy  FAA 
airline-inspired  decisions  despite  the  dras- 
tic and  important  impact  which  these  deci- 
sions have  on  the  environment  and  mode  of 
living  of  the  affected  residents  in  the  Wash- 
ington sector  of  the  Potomac  River  Valley. 

So  today  the  airlines,  with  the  dutiful  and 
servile  assistance  of  the  captive  FAA  bureauc- 
racy, are  in  fact  the  autocratic  dictators  of 
the  environment  in  which  the  people  in  this 
area  live.  The  result  is  that  we  live  in  a  world 
of  Incessant  Jet  noise  and  heavy  air  pollution.  ^ 
People  along  the  National  Airport  flight 
paths  cannot  enjoy  the  Potomac  River  parks, 
their  porches,  balconies,  patios,  hi-fi's  and. 
as  Martha  Mitchell  recently  pointed  out  to 
the  press,  normal  conversation  cannot  be 
heard  in  our  living  quarters.  Some  of  the 
casualties  of  this  incessant  deafening  din 
were  the  things  that  made  this  a  little  more 
pleasant  place  to  live,  such  as  the  Oadsby 
Theater,  Watergate  concerts  and  other  out- 
door theater  activities. 

When  one  steps  out  of  the  Kennedy  cul- 
tural center  onto  the  marvelous  commodious 
balcony,  with  its  Inspiring  views  up  and  down 
the  river,  the  roar  of  an  overhead  Jet  is  kill- 
ing. And.  as  one  looks  down  at  the  Roosevelt 
Island  bird  sanctuary,  one  wonders  how  many 
can  long  live,  as  the  island  is  constantly 
sprayed  with  the  death-dealing  visible  and 
non-visible  pollutants  from  climbing  Jets.  In 
our  frustration  we  ask  why  a  proposed  high- 
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way  can  be  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  because 
highway  authorities  did  not  prepare  and  sub- 
nat  for  public  consideration  studies  of  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  highway,  and 
yet  a  highway  in  the  sky  can  be  created  at 
once  by  a  luillateral  decision  of  a  minor  of- 
ficial of  the  federal  government. 

DinXES    T7NDERtrSED 

The  residents  of  this  community,  as  they 
wince  at  the  deafening  roar  of  overhead  jets, 
m\ist  with  great  Irony  remember  that  to  pre- 
vent Just  such  pollution  and  environment 
the  Congress  and  the  public  selected  an  ex- 
cellent site,  planned  and  buUt  a  truly  Jet- 
oriented  airport  at  Dulles  and  at  a  cost  of 
over  110  mUllbn  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  action  have  been  totally  ne- 
gated by  airline-subservient  bureau  officials, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  to  subsidize 
the  under-utUized  Dulles  c^eration  whUe  Na- 
tional is  saturated  by  Jet  traffic  originally  in- 
tended for  Dulles.  It  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Can  anyone  imagine  the  French  at  the 
English  permitting  the  Seine  in  Paris  or  the 
Thames  in  London  being  used  as  a  "bombing 
run"  for  commercial  Jets? 

There  have  been  "tons  of  complaints"  by 
FAA '8  own  admission.  However,  so  far  noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  them;  nor  has  the 
Congress  or  the  President,  who  publicly  pro- 
fess great  Interest  and  concern  in  reducing 
pcMutioa  and  Improving  the  environment, 
taken  any  steps  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the 
noise-tormented  residents  of  this  commu- 
nity. 

Since  the  FAA  is  so  obviously  a  captive  bu- 
reau of  the  airlines.  It  wUl  require  a  super- 
seding authority  to  overcome  the  havoc  the 
FAA  has  wrought  on  oxu-  environment.  The 
President  or  tUs  Secretary  of  Transportation 
could  quickly  correct  the  situation  by  an 
order.  Since  such  timely  action  has  not  been 
forttaoomlng,  it  Is  to  the  Congress  we  must 
look  for  corrective  action. 

Bruck  Uthus. 
Ablzmgton.  Va. 


GROUP  TO  INFORM  PUBLIC  ON 
WORKINGS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent national  public  opinion  poll  showed 
only  26  percent  of  voting-age  Americans 
expressing  favorable  opinions  about 
Congress. 

I  believe  the  major  reason  for  this  low 
esteem  is  the  fact  that  most  Amerlciois 
know  too  little  about  Congress  and  have 
a  serious  lack  of  understanding  of  how 
the  legislative  branch  of  their  Govern- 
ment operates. 

After  all.  how  can  one  judge  Cwgress 
fairly  and  objectively  without  a  clear  un- 
dersttmiding  of  how  it  operates.  It  is  my 
feeling,  and  one  shared  I  am  sure  by 
all  Senators,  that  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion can  be  strengthened  and  improved 
l9y  an  Increased  public  imderstanding  of 
its  responsibilities,  its  functions,  and 
procedures. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  learn  that  a 
group  of  former  Members  of  Congi'ess 
and  former  congressional  aides  have  or- 
ganized the  National  Foundation  to  In- 
crease PubUc  Understanding  of  Con- 
gress. 

An  independent,  nonpolitlcal,  nonprof- 
it, educational  organization,  the  foun- 
dation is  dedicated  to  making  Congress 
better  known  to  the  people.  Its  aim  is 
to  develop  a  wholesome,  interest  in  Con- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

The  foundation  Is  the  brainchild  of 
Eric  Smith,  a  onetime  Associated  Press 


editor,  and  a  longtime  student  of  Con- 
gress and  the  lawmaking  process,  who 
over  the  past  20  years  served  as  a  con- 
sultant  to  a  number  of  Senators  and 
House  Members.  Mr.  Smith  heads  the 
foundation's  staS  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dmt. 

Chairman  of  the  foundation's  broadly 
bsised  board  of  directors  is  former  Texas 
Representative  Frank  N.  Ikard.  President 
of  the  group  is  former  Maryland  Repre- 
sentative Richard  E.  Lankford. 

The  story  of  Congress  and  how  it 
fimcticms  as  an  institution  has  never 
really  been  told.  It  is  a  story  that  needs 
telling  and  NFIPUC  is  not  only  needed, 
but  essential  at  this  time.  Never  in  our 
history  has  Congress  needed  more  the 
service  NFIPUC  will  render  in  increas- 
ing public  understanding  of  the  national 
legislature  and  never  has  the  public 
been  in  such  need  of  information  about 
the  Congress  and  how  it  does  its  work. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  when  I  salute  and  com- 
mend the  founders  and  supporters  of 
NFIPUC.  This  effort  is  a  most  worth- 
while public  service  and  is  deserving  of 
the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
strengthening  and  improving  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  foundation  has  been  assured  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Nation'sradio/ 
TV  industry,  daily  newspapers  and  other 
print  media,  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try, and  other  mass  commimications 
media.  It  plans  to  conduct  programs  and 
projects  in  all  these  media. 

One  of  the  projects  the  foundation 
has  underway  is  a  series  of  radio  pro- 
grams about  Congress.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  a  guest  on  the  first  program  which 
is  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  Congress, 
the  congressional  concept  worked  out  at 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1787 
axid  the  first  Congi-ess  of  1789. 

Since  this  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  announcement  concei'nlng 
this  project. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  an- 
nounc^nent  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Radio  I^xibs  To  Explain  How  Congress 
Operates 

Washington. — The  National  Foundation 
to  Increase  PubUc  Understanding  of  Con- 
gress today  announced  plans  for  a  series  of 
19  iS-mlnute  radio  programs  about  Con- 
gress and  how  It  operates. 

Eric  Smith,  the  Foundation's  executive 
vice  president,  said  the  organization  has  re- 
ceived a  public  service  grant  from  the  Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company  to  cover  cost  of 
broadcasting  the  series  over  100  radio 
stations. 

"The  series,"  Smith  pointed  out,  "starts 
with  the  Congressional  concept  as  worked 
out  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
and  the  first  Congress  of  1789.  It  explains 
how  Congress  took  its  present  form  and  how 
It  operates  today." 

He  said  the  programs  would  be  hosted  by 
Joseph  McCaffrey,  dean  of  radio/TV  Congres- 
sional correspondents.  House  and  Senate 
leaders  and  members  from  both  parties  are 
interviewed  on  the  programs. 

Smith  described  as  "one  of  the  unique  as- 
pects of  the  series"  the  fact  that  "the  people 
who  t^  the  story  of  Congress  and  how  It 
functions  are  members  ot  Congress  them- 
selves." 


The  Foundation  plans  to  make  tapes  of  the 
programs  avaUable  to  schools,  colleges  and 
imiversitles  for  classroom  use.  Scripts  from 
the  series  wUl  be  put  together,  after  editing. 
Into  book  form. 

Other  projects  the  Foundation  has  In  the 
works  include: 

A  comprehensive  color  motion  picture  de- 
pleting the  history,  functions  and  procedures 
of  Congress  to  be  shown  on  selected  TV  sta- 
tions and  made  available  to  schools  and  in- 
stitutions  of  higher  learning,  to  civic  and 
other  groups  for  showing  at  meetings. 

A  truck- traUer  van  to  carry  the  story  of 
Congress  and  how  It  operates  to  school  and 
college  campuses,  cities  and  towns  across  the 
nation.  The  Congressional  Special  van  will 
feature  the  Foundation's  motion  picture  and 
a  graphic  arU  display  about  Congress. 

A  museum-type  "HaU  of  Congress"  in 
Washington  to  explain  in  graphic  audio- 
visual terms  the  history  and  functions  of 
Congress.  Visitors  to  Capitol  Hill  will  first 
tour  the  "HaU"  so  they  will  better  under- 
stand what  they  see  when  they  visit  Con- 
gress. ThU  "HaU"  wiU  serve  as  the  model  for 
one  in  the  principal  city  of  every  state. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  critics 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prevention  and 
Funishment  of  Genocide  argue  that  un- 
der the  treaty  American  citizens  might 
be  unjustly  prosecuted  in  foreign  courts. 
They  fear  that  our  Government  would 
leave  her  citizens  vulnerable  to  foreign 
interpretations  of  the  treaty  and  obligate 
the  United  States  to  honor  these  inter- 
pretations. 

This  fear  is  totally  unjustified  because 
of  the  treaty  and  the  proposed  imple- 
menting legislation.  First  of  all,  every 
time  the  United  States  ratifies  an  inter- 
national treaty  it  must  first  comply  with 
the  Constitution  and  BiU  of  Rights.  This 
alone  indicates  that  no  rights  will  be 
abrigated  nor  safeguards  denied  the 
American  >eople. 

But,  complementing  these  guaranteed 
protecti(Sks  of  American  citizenship  and 
freedom,  the  implementing  legislation 
allows  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  discretion  in 
each  instance  of  alleged  genocide.  Hope- 
fully, such  moments  of  violence  and 
brutality  will  never  come  to  pass.  But,  if 
an  American  citizen  is  ever  charged  with 
such  a  crime,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
empowered  to  determine  whether  the 
accusation  is  based  in  fact  or  fiction, 
whether  it  is  punishable  imder  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Genocide  Convention,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  violates  the  protections  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and.  finally,  whether  or 
not  such  a  charge  conflicts  with  existing 
international  tieaties. 

If  tliere  is  any  question  that  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship  are  being  denied, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  review  the 
case  and  use  his  discretion  as  to  whether 
the  accused  should  stand  before  a  tribu- 
nal to  answer  charges. 

There  is  no  reflson  for  American  citi- 
zens to  fear  unjust  prosecution,  but  there 
is  every  reason  for  those  who  value  hu- 
man rights  to  affirm  their  opposition  to 
genocide.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  up  the  Genocide  Ti-eaty  and  move 
for  immediate  ratification. 
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NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  "We  care"  Is 
the  theme  of  this  year's  National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Week.  For  those  who  daily 
through  their  jobs  or  as  volimteer  work- 
ers demonstrate  their  concern  for  older 
Americans  living  in  our  Nation's  niu'sing 
homes,  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  re- 
minder. But  for  the  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  concerned  but  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  situation  in  which 
thousands  of  older  Americans  find  them- 
selves, the  designation  of  a  National 
Nursing  Home  Week  serves  a  highly  im- 
portant pxirpose. 

It  draws  attention  to  the  problems  of 
our  citizens  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  years  of  comfortable  life  after 
retirement.  It  reminds  us  that  20  million 
men  and  women,  a  tenth  of  our  coimtry's 
u  population,  are  over  65  years  of  age,  and 

1 1  that  many  of  them,  without  assistance 

and  attention,  could  face  their  last  years 
without  adequate  nourishment,  without 
companionship,  without  proper  medical 
care,  and  without  hope. 

Nursing  homes  have  done,  and  can  do, 
much  to  serve  the  elderly.  There  are  456 
nursing  homes  in  Kansas  in  which  reside 
more  than  20,000  older  Kansans.  Yet  the 
value  of  the  nursing  homes  to  Kansas  is 
not  only  measured  by  the  number  of 
elderly  served,  but  also  by  the  peace  of 
mind  they  bring  to  the  elderly  and  their 
families  who  can  put  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  the  care  offered  by  nursing 
homes  and  their  staffs. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress, March  23,  1972,  announced  a  high 
national  priority  for  efforts  to  improve 
the  lives  of  older  Americans.  In  speaking 
of  our  obligation  to  older  Americans,  the 
President  said: 

Let  us  work  to  make  ours  a  time  of  which 
It  can  be  said,  the  glory  of  the  present  age 
Is  that  in  it,  men  and  women  can  grow  old — 
and  can  do  so  with  grace  and  pride  and  dig- 
nity, honored  and  useful  citizens  of  the  laud 
they  did  so  much  to  build. 

In  commemoration  of  National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Week,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  join  in  a  commitment  to 
accomplish  the  goal  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  improving  the  lives  of  older 
Americans.  Let  older  Americans  know 
during  National  Nursing  Home  Week  and 
throughout  the  year,  that  in  truth,  and 
deeply.  "We  care." 


JOSEPH  MERRILL  BOWMAN,  JR. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  considerable  sorrow  that  I  note  the 
untimely  death  of  a  good  friend  and  fel- 
low Georgian,  Joseph  Merrill  Bowman, 
Jr.  "Joe,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends, 
was  an  excellent  example  of  a  smalltown 
boy  who  made  good,  for  he  distinguished 
himself  in  his  profession  and  rose  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Throughout  his  dealings  in  the  highest 
levels  of  Government  in  Washington,  Joe 
impressed  his  friends  and  associates  with 
his  qualities  of  perseverance,  integrity, 
and  intelligence. 

He  served  with  special  distinction  in 
the  Treasury  Department  from  1963  to 
1969.  In  March  1964,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury for  Congressional  Relations.  In  Janu- 
ary 1968,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

In  recognition  of  Joe's  distinguished 
efforts  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  presented  to  him  in 
January  1967  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Award,  the  highest  award  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  This  citation  aptly  de- 
scribes Joe's  accomplishments  in  the 
Treasury  Department: 

As  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Congressional  Relations  be- 
ginning April  16,  1963,  and  as  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  since  January  23,  1964,  Joseph 
M.  Bowman,  Jr.  has  played  a  significant, 
leading  role  in  the  formulation  and  enact- 
ment of  an  exceptionally  comprehensive 
Treasury  legislative  program.  By  supplying 
the  Congress  with  comprehensive  and 
through  justlftcatlon  for  that  program,  by 
careful  legislative  liaison,  through  steady, 
friendly,  and  durable  personal  relationships 
with  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, by  exercise  of  keen  Judgment  and  tact, 
and  energetic,  tireless,  day-by-day  attention 
to  Treasury  relations  with  the  "Hill,"  he  has 
contributed  outstandingly  to  the  making  of 
an  important  body  of  statutory  law.  The 
range  and  scope  of  his  responsibilities  have 
been  measured  by  the  variety  and  complex- 
ity of  the  legislative  subject  matter  he  has 
mastered:  Six  major  revenue  bills,  author- 
izations for  international  banking  institu- 
tions, silver  and  coinage  bills,  debt  celling 
extensions,  the  notable  reorganization  of  the 
Customs  Service,  the  first  significant  domes- 
tic banking  and  credit  legislation  In  some 
years — to  list  only  a  few.  Hl3  devotion  and 
achievement  well  warrant  the  presentation 
to  him  of  the  highest  recognition  within  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Award. 

When  Joe  left  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1969  he  joined  the  prestigious 
law  firm,  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman 
&  Rowe.  Joe  continued  to  distinguish 
himself  while  a  member  of  this  firm,  and 
he  has  continued  to  be  one  of  my  warm- 
est friends  and  closest  associates. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  qualities  that 
attracted  me  so  much  to  Joe  was  the  fact 
that  he  never  forgot  the  lessons  he 
learned  in  growing  up  in  a  small  town  in 
south  Georgia.  He  was  bom  and  reared 
in  Quitman,  Ga.,  and  he  worked  hard  as 
a  youth  in  a  nimiber  of  different  jobs. 
He  graduated  from  Quitman  High 
School  sold  continued  his  studies  at 
Emory  University.  His  law  studies  were 
interrupted  by  the  Korean  war.  He 
served  in  the  Air  Force  from  1952  to  1956, 
and  he  was  discharged  as  a  first 
lieutenant. 

In  1953,  Joe  made  one  of  the  best 
moves  of  his  life — he  married  Mary  Isa- 
bella Nichols,  a  charming  lady  from 
Barnesville,  Ga. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  Air  Force, 
Joe  completed  his  law  studies  at  the 
Emory  University  Law  School  in  1957. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  in 
1958. 

He  served  as  legislative  assistant  to 
Congressman  John  J.  Plynt  from  1958  to 
1959,  and  then  returned  to  Barnesville, 
Ga.,  to  practice  law. 

Joe  returned  to  Washington  in  1962  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  Congressional 
Liaison  Officer  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  He  distinguished  himself  in  work- 
ing on  the  Manpower  I'raining  Act  in 


this  capacity  and  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  where  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Joe  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, his  mother,  and  a  brother.  My  wife, 
Betty,  joins  me  in  extending  sympathy 
to  tills  fine  family.  In  losing  Joe  Bow- 
man, we  have  truly  lost  a  friend  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  replace. 

There  are  men  who  spend  their  lives 
serving  man;  and  therefore  they  serve 
God.  Joe  Bowman  was  one  of  the  best 
of  these. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
ESTS BY  SENATOR  AND  MRS. 
MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  of  disclosure  of 
the  financial  interests  of  Mrs.  Mathias 
and  myself  and  a  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  Honorable  John  Stennis,  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  10, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  VS.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:   Pursuant  to  Senate 
Rules  42  and  44,  I  have  submitted  the  in- 
formation required.  In  addition  to  that  dis- 
closure, Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  wish  to  follow 
the  practice  that  we  have  established  and  to 
make  a  listing  of  our  assets,  our  creditors  and 
our  income  over  and  above  Congressional  pay 
and  allowances.  A  w^y  of  this  volimtary  re- 
port is  enclosed  for  your  Information  and 
additional   copies   will   be  sumltted  to  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chakles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

UJS.  Senator. 

DiSCJLOSVRE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 
ASSETS 

Equity  in  Federal  Retirement  System. 

Life  Insurance. 

Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery. 

Real  Estate: 

House:  RFD  2.  Frederick,  Maryland. 

House:  3808  Leland  Street,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland. 

Half  Interest  In  forty-acre  farm  In  Freder- 
ick County,  Maryland. 

Half  Interest  in  306  Redwood  Avenue, 
Frederick,  Maryland. 

Lease  for  370-acre  farm,  expiring  In  1973. 

STOCKS 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank,  1,034 
shares. 

Capitol  Hill  Associates,  2  shares. 

Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland.  16  shares. 

Foote  Mineral  Company,  18  shares. 

Frederick  Medical  Arts,  16  shares. 

Glaxo  Corjioration,  48  shares. 

G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  30  shares. 

First  Pennsylvania  Corporation — common, 
134  shares. 

First  Pennsylvania  Corporation — ^preferred, 
2  shares. 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth,  124.809 
shares. 

The  Detour  Bank,  4  shares. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
6  shares. 

Warner  Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Company, 
76  shares. 

Maryland  National  Cc»rporatlon,  129  shares. 
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UAMLimS 

Debts  due  on  mortgage,  collateral  and  per- 
sonal notes  to: 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank,  Fred- 
erick, Maryland. 

First  National  Bank  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Frederick  County  National  Bank,  Freder- 
ick, Maryland. 

Walker  &  Dunlop,  Washington,  D.C. 

TEAR    1971 

Investment  income,  $1,841.49. 
Interest,  $50.42. 
Honorariums,  $2,060. 
Net  rents,  $964.06. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER 
TO  WASHINGTON  CHAPTER,  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNT- 
ANTS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  11,  1972,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  address  the 
members  of  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  Federal  Government  Accountants 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  that  or- 
ganization's 13th  annual  awards  meeting. 
I  used  this  opportunity  to  advance  cer- 
tain proposals  that  I  firmly  believe  would 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
make  decisions  concerning  the  Federal 
budget  and,  consequently,  result  in  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  allocation  of 
our  Nation's  resources. 

The  proposals  contained  in  my  address 
do  not  require  any  legislative  authoriza- 
tion and  need  not  involve  any  changes 
in  the  appropriation  procedures  em- 
ployed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  this  time.  Nonetheless,  in  my  opinion, 
they  represent  progressive,  but  not  rad- 
ical, changes  that  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  its  own  initiative.  Therefore,  I  in- 
vite Senators  and  others  to  review  my 
remarks,  and  urge  them  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  their  views  and  opinions  on 
these  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  this  might  be 
done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Management  op  the  Budget 
(By  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender) 

It  Is  most  appropriate  at  this  Annual 
Awards  Meeting  of  yotir  Association  to  con- 
sider Congressional  management  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget.  Tour  awareness  of  and  inter- 
est in  the  many  facets  of  financial  manage- 
ment are  evidenced  in  the  four  major  awards 
being  conferred  here  this  evening:  one  for 
budgetary  improvement,  one  for  accounting 
systems  development,  one  for  complex  prod- 
uct costing,  and  one  for  more  effective  con- 
trol of  overhead  costs  chargeable  to  defense 
contracts. 

Collectively  and  individually,  these  reflect 
our  hopes  for  progress  toward  more  efficient 
government.  This  should  be  of  major  inter- 
est in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which  I 
am  chairman. 

Your  Association  is  widely  recognized,  and 
deservedly  so  for  its  dedication  to  the  im- 
provement of  Federal  financial  management. 
The  fact  that  your  meeting  tonight  Is  being 
held  in  the  Nation's  Capital  at  one  of  the 
great  centers  of  learning  in  the  United 
States,  to  honor  seven  outstanding  students 
of  accounting  for  their  achievements  at  seven 


area  colleges  and  universities,  adds  luster  to 
this  occasion.  Your  membership  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  these  public-spirited  endeavors 
and  for  the  Association's  adoption  of  a  new 
and  significant  Code  of  Ethics. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, my  emphasis  focuses  on  the  deci- 
sion-making aspects  of  the  budget  process. 
It  Is  my  Job  to  help  Congress  determine  how 
the  Government  will  spend  its  resources,  who 
win  receive  the  benefits,  and  who  will  pay 
the  bills.  The  task  of  reviewing  and  Judging 
the  ever-larger  and  more  varied  requests  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  has  be- 
come increasingly  difficult.  Our  spiralling 
nationta  debt  and  the  continued  rise  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  year  after  year  deeply  con- 
cerns me.  We  cannot  and  should  not  continue 
deficit  spending  on  the  year  to  year  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  are  efficiently  and 
effectively  allocating  our  limited  resources  to 
the  various  needs  of  our  people.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  our  current  method 
of  budgetary  review  is  not  effective  In  enabl- 
ing us  to  perform  the  responsible  action  we 
are  charged  with  under  our  Constitution. 

Although  archaic  in  phraseology,  the  clause 
In  our  Constitution  empowering  the  Congress 
to  control  all  public  expenditure  ranks  as  its 
most  Important  provision.  This  clause,  part 
of  section  9,  Article  I,  reads: 

"No  money  shall  be  'Irawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law."  These  sixteen  carefully  chosen 
words  place  ultimate  control  over  public 
funds  in  the  hands  of  elected  representatives 
directly  responsible  to  the  people.  Appro- 
priately implemented,  it  ensures  a  United 
States  Government  responsible  to  the  people 
and  responsive  to  their  needs  as  defined  by 
the  President  and  Congress  together. 

Despite  this  comprehensive  Constitutional 
provision.  Congress  has  not  always  had  ade- 
quate control  of  public  expenditures  over  the 
years.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  United 
States  operated  without  even  a  semblance 
of  a  national  budget.  The  waste  of  resources 
that  occurred  year  after  year  for  most  of 
this  period  was  no  less  than  scandalous.  The 
activities  of  the  various  Committees  of  the 
Congress  provided  a  small  degree  of  budget 
coordination,  but  Congress  Itself  did  not 
have  the  means  to  control  public  expendi- 
tures effectively. 

Opinion  differed  in  earlier  years,  and  still 
differs,  on  the  degree  to  which  the  Congress 
should  exercise  legislative  control  over  ap- 
propriations and  also  over  expenditures  once 
appropriations  are  made.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Congressional  control  over  public  ex- 
penditures has  come  to  be  seriously  diluted. 
The  Intermingling  of  appropriations  and  the 
transfer  of  appropriations  without  specific 
authority  are  among  the  devices  used.  Oc- 
casionally, appropriations  have  been  ex- 
tended indefinitely  in  contravention  of  a 
series  of  laws  providing  that  unexpended  bal- 
ances be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Still  other  devices  employed  to  contravene 
Congressional  control  over  public  expendi- 
tures have  been  the  letting  of  contracts  In 
anticipation  of  appropriations  and  the  In- 
curring of  expenditures  on  a  deficiency  basis, 
forcing  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Congressional 
prodding  has  substantially  eliminated  these 
devices  and  Congressional  control  over  pub- 
lic expendlt\ires  has  been  accordingly 
strengthened. 

In  1921,  a  national  budget  system  was  es- 
tablished. The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
made  the  President  the  business  manager 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  and  created  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  special  staff 
agency  to  assist  him  In  the  discharge  of  his 
budgetary,  management  and  other  execu- 
tive responsibilities.  Prior  to  this  Act,  no 
provision  had  existed  for  a  coordinated 
budget  system  and  no  procedures  had  been 
developed  for  the  formulation  of  a  meaning- 


ful annual  fiscal  summary  of  our  estimated 
revenues  and  expenditures. 

Uncoordinated  departmental  and  agency 
formulation  of  bvidget  estimates  afforded  an 
obvious  temptation  to  extravagance  and 
waste.  When  a  department  ot  agency  head 
was  free  to  request  whatever  amount  his 
Judgment  and  enthusiasm  might  dictate,  the 
collective  estimates  could  not  be  called  a 
"budget"  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  The 
relation  of  proposed  expenditures  to  pro- 
sp>ectlve  revenues  had  not  been  considered. 
There  was  no  rational  relationship  set  forth 
between  programs  or  budget  totals. 

The  Congress  was  at  a  double  disadvantage 
In  dealing  with  these  uncoordinated  esti- 
mates of  Individual  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Its  committees  were  deprived  of  reliable 
Information  on  actual  program  needs,  and 
could  not  always  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
the  President  in  their  attempts  to  adapt  the 
machinery  of  Government  to  the  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  the  Congress 
experienced  In  coping  with  years  of  uncoordi- 
nated estimates  were  alleviated  when  It  re- 
quired the  President  to  prepare  an  official 
budget  "which  shall  set  forth  his  budget 
message,  summary  data  and  text,  and  sup- 
porting detail."  There  were  two  objectives  of 
the  Congress  in  requiring  the  President  to 
prepare  an  official  budget. 

First,  the  reduction  of  duplication,  waste 
and  inefficiency  both  within  and  between 
agencies  through  a  process  of  coordinated 
review  of  all  budget  estimates. 

Secondly,  the  promotion  of  better  manage- 
ment as  well  as  better  fiscal  planning  and 
control. 

This  action  by  the  Congress  eliminated  the 
long-entrenched  concept  of  departmental 
and  agency  selT-determlnatlon.  With  one 
stroke  it  increased  the  rationality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  budget  process  one  hundred- 
fold. 

Under  the  rules  by  which  the  Senate  op- 
erates, the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all  ap- 
propriations bills  coming  before  it.  The  Com- 
mittee membership  of  twenty-four  Senators 
Is  divided  into  thirteen  Subcommittees  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  detailed  reviews 
of  the  President's  proposals.  Each  Subcom- 
mittee conducts  Independent  hearings  on  an 
assigned  segment  of  the  President's  budget. 
The  fact  that  all  appropriations  bills  by  tra- 
dition originate  in  the  House  frequently  In- 
terjects an  appeals  aspect  into  Senate  Sub- 
committee deliberations  as  departmental  and 
agency  representatives  urge  reconsideration 
of  House  actions,  but  our  Jurisdiction  and 
our  Interest  extends  to  all  phases  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget. 

As  soon  as  a  Subconunittee  has  accumu- 
lated the  Information  it  deems  necessary  to 
evaluate  its  assigned  area  of  the  President's 
budget.  It  proceeds  to  mark-up  the  House 
bill  for  consideration  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee. Each  Subcommittee's  recommendations 
are  considered  and  acted  ui>on  by  the  full 
Committee  and  then  by  the  Senate  itself  as 
soon  as  they  are  developed.  As  a  consequence, 
coordination  Is  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  actions  of  the  Senate  in  Appropriating 
funds  for  Government  activities  under  thir- 
teen different  appropriations  bills  con- 
sidered over  a  i>erlod  of  months  presents  us 
with  certain  problems.  It  makes  legislative 
control  of  public  expenditures  more  dif- 
ficult, for  there  Is  a  large  difference  between 
a  series  of  actions  dealing  with  specific 
Items  and  coordinated  action  dealing  with 
all  programs  in  their  entirety.  Each  tn- 
dividiial  appropriations  bill  is  not  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  others.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  thirteen  appropriation  bills, 
when  finally  approved,  do  not  necessarily  al- 
locate our  limited  resources  among  compet- 
ing programs  on  the  soundest  basis. 

The  allocation  of  limited  resources  to  un- 
limited needs  Is  the  essence  of  responsible 
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budgeting.  The  reasons  which  fifty  years 
ego  prompted  the  Congress  to  require  the 
President  to  strike  an  equitable  balance  be- 
tween national  needs  and  resources  In  devel- 
oping a  national  budget  are  more  cc»n- 
pelllng  today.  Their  Importance  has  grown 
wlta  each  yearly  Increase  In  the  Federal 
budget.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  consider  changing  Its  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  more  effective  control  In 
the  overall  budget  process,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  more  discipline  to  be  brought  to 
bear  In  Its  decision-making. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Senate 
Comnilttee  on  Appropriations  has  been  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  of  a  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  Its  Important  budgetary  respon- 
sibilities. Last  year,  when  I  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  overall  hearings  were 
conducted  shortly  after  the  President's  1972 
budget  was  received,  to  provide  general  per- 
spective on  the  major  issues  Involved.  Al- 
though only  governmental  witnesses  were 
beard  on  that  occasion,  these  overall  hear- 
ings proved  beneficial. 

This  year  I  requested  that  public  witnesses 
also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  Federal  budget  at  similar  overall  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  1973  budget.  During 
four  days  of  hearings  this  past  February, 
eight  governmental  witnesses  and  forty-two 
public  witnesses  provided  a  wide  range  of 
perspectives.  These  have  given  the  Commit- 
tee and,  I  hope,  the  Congress,  a  much  better 
grasp  of  the  Issues  before  it  for  resolution. 
These  hearings,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  were 
very  well  received.  Tbe  Coounittee  has  been 
eompUmented  time  and  again  on  Its  Initia- 
tive In  Involving  the  public  In  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  Congressional  review  process. 
The  facts,  figures  and  other  budgetary  data 
eontalned  In  the  850  pages  of  testimony 
presented  at  this  overall  review  are  enabling 
us  to  malce  better  Informed  Judgments  on 
individual  agency  Items. 

More  importantly,  this  approach  Is  estab- 
lishing a  trend  toward  reviewing  the  overall 
Federal  budget  in  Its  entirety,  rather  than 
In  terms  of  the  segments  for  which  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Subcommittees  of  the  two  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  bodies  have  prime  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  success  achieved  these  i>ast  two  years 
In  our  endeavors  to  treat  the  President's 
budget  In  the  overall  terms,  which  good 
management  practice  requires  we  should, 
convinces  me  that  the  Congress  may  go 
much  farther  In  this  direction.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate may  wish  to  consider  adopting  a  fully 
coordinated  approach  to  our  responsibilities 
In  the  interest  of  reaching  a  more  effective 
ftnd  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  give  thought  to  extending 
our  overall  budget  hearings  early  each  year 
to  the  point  where  we  have  sufficient  in- 
formation to  establish  general  guidelines 
and  tentative  ceilings  for  each  of  the  thir- 
teen budgets  to  be  reviewed  by  our  Subcran- 
mlttees.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  action, 
based  on  the  full  Conunlttee's  preliminary 
review,  would  help  establish  a  coordinated 
framework  within  which  our  thirteen  Sub- 
committees could  review  and  report  on  the 
Individual  departmental  and  agency  budg- 
ets as  they  presently  do.  The  Subconunlttees' 
basic  functions  and  responsibilities  would 
not  be  altered.  All  thirteen  Subconunlttees 
should  be  able  to  operate  more  efficiently 
because  their  members  would  be  more  aware 
of  how  the  areas  with  which  they  were 
dealing  related  to  the  budget  In  its  en- 
tirety. 

The  merits  of  coordinated  review  are  per- 
suasive enough  that  I  believe  the  possible 
advantages  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  and  the  Congress. 
In  addition,  I  am  proposing  that  thought  I>e 
given  to  scheduling  our  full  Committee's  re- 


view of  Subccnunlttee  recommendations 
only  after  all  thirteen  Subcommittees  have 
completed  their  evaluations  of  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  the  President's  budget.  On  our 
final  review,  it  might  lie  possible  for  us  to 
take  coordinated  action  and  report  out  to 
the  Senate  a  coordinated  recommendation 
for  all  items  requested  in  the  President's 
budget. 

Our  recoaunendations  might  be  reported 
In  the  form  of  thirteen  separate  bills  as  Is 
presently  the  practice,  or  a  single  bill  hav- 
ing thirteen  chapters  might  be  preferable. 
To  me,  the  form  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  substance.  What  is  Important  Is  that  the 
Committee's  reconunendatlons  be  coordi- 
nated and  that  they  cover  all  aspects  of  the 
President's  budget. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  inadequacies  of  its  fragmented 
approach  to  budget  decisions.  Legislation 
was  enacted  requiring  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  two  eounterpcu't  Committees  of  the 
Senate  to  formulate  a  legislative  budget  each 
year  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Several  at- 
tempts aimed  at  establishing  maximtim 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  were  made,  but 
none  succeeded.  Most  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  an 
advaiM:e  ceiling  on  expenditures  prior  to  ^>- 
propriatlon  was  unworkalde. 

Following  these  failtu-es,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1950  experimented  with  an 
omnibus  i4>proprlatlon  bill.  Incorporating  all 
appropriations  for  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  legislative  and  the  jodldary.  executive 
agencies,  national  defense  and  foreign  aid. 
The  Senate  cooperated  fully  in  this  single 
appropriation  ^proach  and  It  was  success- 
fully carried  through  for  fiscal  year  1951.  The 
following  year  the  concept  was  abandoned 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  On 
a  number  of  occasions  since  there  has  been 
strong  sentiment  in  the  Senate  to  reinstate 
some  version  of  the  omnibus  blU  approach 
but  none  of  the  proposals  advanced  gained 
acceptance  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  proposals  I  am  advancing  this  eve- 
ning do  not  require  legislative  authorization, 
and  need  not  involve  any  changes  in  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  rei>resent  progressive  but  not 
radical  changes  that  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  Senate  Coounittee  on  Appropriations  on 
its  own  initiative.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  stop  the  unsotind  Congres- 
sional practice  of  acting  on  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual appropriation  bills  over  a  period  of 
months,  if  agre«nent  can  be  reached  that  the 
Congress  should  consider  and  act  upmi  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  program  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole.  In  my  view,  we 
shofuld  look  for  all  possible  ways  and 
means  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  at  Con- 
gress and  its  Committees  in  this  area.  To- 
day, it  seems  to  me,  we  have  too  much  frag- 
mentatjlon  of  authority  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  This  has  created  a  vsMuum 
which  the  Executive  and  his  budget-makers 
have  been  able  to  fill  to  the  detriment  <A  the 
Congress. 

Implementing  these  proposals,  if  they  win 
support  after  consideration,  will  not  be  easy 
in  an  organization  so  wedded  to  traditicHi 
as  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
long  years  required  to  effect  earlier  reforms 
demonstrate  that  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  many  individuals  is  necessary  before 
any  progressive  change  can  be  achieved. 
Probably  the  most  optimistic  factor  is  the 
accelerating  tide  of  financial  management 
Improvement  which  has  developed  since  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  was 
legislated  In  1950.  The  Joint  Financial  Man- 
agement Improvement  Program  spearheaded 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 


Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  supported  by  your  Associa- 
tion and  its  varied  endeavors,  has  contributed 
Immeasurably  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  better  management  in  Government. 

Your  Association,  particularly  with  its 
distinguished  membership  from  all  facets  of 
financial  management,  can  become  a  potent 
force  In  this  debate.  I  urge  each  of  you  to 
Join  with  concerned  voices  in  the  Congress 
as  we  search  for  improvements  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  Government's  resources. 


PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  AND 
THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  enclo- 
sures I  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  CMr.  El- 
l£nder)  concerning  the  vast  number  of 
periodicals  published  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  tlie  military  services.  The 
information,  supplied  to  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  reveals  that  a  total 
of  1.402  periodicals  are  being  published 
currently,  not  including  newspapers,  at 
an  admitted  total  annual  cost  of  $12,- 
722,581. 1  have  cost  and  i>ersoimel  Infor- 
mation concerning,  and  a  seunple  copy 
of,  each  of  these  periodicals  for  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  obtaining  additional 
information  about  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

icsT  17,  \vn. 

Hon.  AixKif  J.  tLiMxaoM, 

CfiaiTTnan.  Appropriations  Committee, 

1/-S.  Senate,  Waahinston.  CX7. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaibman:  In  January  I  asked 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  each  of  the 
Military  Services  to  furnish  me  with  certain 
information  on  periodicals  they  publish.  My 
Interest  was  stimulated  by  an  artlde  appear- 
ing in  the  Anned  Forces  Journal  which  esti- 
mated that  at  least  S71  magazines  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  and  the  various 
Services. 

The  Information  I  requested  shows  that 
the  estimate  was  far  short  of  the  mark.  Tb« 
Department  and  the  Services  publish  a  total 
of  1,403  periodicals,  not  Including  newspa- 
pers. The  admitted  total  annual  cost  is  $13,- 
733,581.  This  is  a  small  amouat  when  com- 
pared with  the  $82  billion  budget  for  the 
Defense  Department,  but  I  think  It  illustrates 
the  fat  that  exists  throughout  the  Armed 
Services.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  Army 
discontinued  59  perldtlcals,  but  started  103 
new  ones.  I  enclose  for  your  information  a 
list  of  the  periodicals  which  have  been 
started  or  discontinued  in  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  for  all  of  the  Military  Services  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  would  appreciate 
your  including  this  list  and  my  letter  in  the 
printed  hearings  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

Although  I  have  a  compilation  of  Informa- 
tion, Including  the  cost  and  the  personnd 
Involved  in  preparing  each  ta  the  publica- 
tions, it  is  too  voluminous  to  have  printed 
In  your  hearings.  It  and  sample  copies  of 
each  of  the  1 ,403  publications  are,  of  course, 
available  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  Its  staff  if  they  vin>uld  care  to  see  them. 

I  realize  that  the  Conunlttee  is  well  along 
in  its  consideration  of  the  Defense  l^>pro- 
prlatlons  bill,  and  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
material  was  not  available  earlier.  However, 
I  do  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  these  facts, 
the  Committee  will  Impose  a  celling  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  for  periodicals.  I 
suggest  a  celling  of  $8  million  as  a  starting 
point,  with  the  objective  of  lowering  it  fur- 
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ther  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  make  a  thorough  s^udy  of 
this  matter,  establish  stringent  criteria,  and 
require  full  justification  for  each  of  these 
publications. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.   POLBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  the  Akmt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  28, 1972. 
Memorandum   for:    Assistant   Secretary   of 

Defense  (M&RA) 
Subject:  DoD  Periodicals. 

Reference  Is  made  to  your  multi-addres- 
see memorandum  of  18  January  1972,  subject 
as  above.  Copies  of  the  questionnaires,  exe- 
cuted by  Army  activities  for  issuances  de- 
fined as  periodicals  in  your  memorandum, 
have  been  furnished  to  your  office.  These 
questionnaires  constitute  the  Army  inventory 
of  periodical  issuances. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  shares  the 
concern  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over 
periodicals  as  expressed  in  his  memorandum 
of  3  January.  In  concert  with  his  objectives, 
a  DA  committee  has  been  formed  to  analyze 
our  periodical  management  in  detail.  This 
committee  virlll  conduct  in-depth  reviews  of 
all  WR-wlde  and  major  command  periodi- 
cals, make  recommendations  to  improve  the 
management  and  control  of  periodicals,  and 
Institute  actions  necessary  to  insure  their 
effective  management  and  control.  A  copy 
of  the  DA  memo  establishing  the  commit- 
tee Is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

The  schedule  of  actions  in  your  memoran- 
dum has  not  allowed  sufficient  time  to  make 
meaningful  reviews  of  periodicals  at  all 
levels.  However,  the  review  of  periodicals 
issued  below  the  major  command  level  has 
been  partly  accomplished.  The  corrmiittee  is 
proceeding  with  its  In-depth  reviews  of  DA- 
wide  and  major  command  periodicals.  An  ini- 
tial action  of  the  committee,  taken  as  of 
10  March,  was  to  suspend  all  authority  to 
establish  new  periodicals,  to  expand  existing 
periodicals,  or  to  modify  existing  ones  in 
any  way  that  woiild  increase  costs.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  temporary  measure  pending 
completion  of  committee  review  actions  and 
the  Issuance  of  more  permanent  guidance. 

As  requested  In  your  memorandum  of 
4  February,  Inclosed  are  lists  of  Army  periodi- 
cals discontinued  and  started  during  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972.  No  periodicals  were 
combined  during  this  period. 

You  will  be  informed  of  further  actions 
taken  within  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  this  significant  area. 

Robert  F.  Froerlke, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Armt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1972. 
[Memorandum  No.  15-24] 

Boards,  Commissions,  and  Committees — 
Periodical  Attthorization  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee 

1.  Establishment.  The  Periodical  Author- 
ization Ad  Hoc  Committee  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. 

2.  Background.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  directed  a  review  and  evaluation  of 
periodicals  to  accomplish  the  following: 

a.  Develqp  appropriate  controls  over  the 
cost,  communications  effectiveness,  and  piu:- 
pose  of  Individual  IX>D  periodicals. 

b.  Eliminate  periodicals  that  do  not  meet 
these  control  criteria. 

c.  Insure  that  there  is  a  mechanism  for 
continuing  surveillance  over  the  remaining 
DOD  periodicals. 

3.  Purpose  and  functions.  The  Periodical 
Authorization  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  will — 

a.  Make  a  review  of  the  essentiality  of 
Army-wide,  major  command,  and  DA  staff 


agency  periodicals  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  to  approve  or 
disapprove  their  continued  publication. 

b.  Act  upon  requests  to  Initiate  new  Army- 
wide,  major  command,  or  DA  staff  agency 
periodicals. 

c.  Conduct  informal  reviews  of  periodicals. 
These  reviews  will  cover  all  areas  relative  to 
the  periodical  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
utilization  of  personnel,  content  and  format, 
cost  effectiveness,  printing,  and  distribution. 
Findings  based  on  these  informal  reviews 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  command  or  agency 
concerned  for  corrective  action,  when 
Indicated. 

4.  Composition.  The  Periodical  Authoriza- 
tion Ad  Hoc  Committee  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing members: 

a.  Representative  of  the  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

b.  Representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
General  Staff. 

c.  Representative  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Army. 

d.  Chief  of  Information. 

e.  The  Adjutant  General. 

5.  Direction  and  control. 

a.  The  Periodical  Authorization  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  will  report  to  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff. 

b.  The  Adjutant  General  will  be  the  chair- 
man. 

c.  The  committee  will  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

d.  The  Adjutant  General  will  provide  secre- 
tarial, administrative  and  other  services,  re- 
cord minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  maintain 
records  of  the  committee. 

6.  Correspondence.  Communications  to  the 
committee  vrtll  be  addressed  to:  Chairman, 
Periodical  Authorization  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 
US  Army  Publications  Agency,  Nasslf  Build- 
ing, Palls  Church,  Virginia  22041. 

By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
Official:  VERNE  L.  BOWERS,  Major  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Army,  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. 

Distribution:  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army. 

W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
General,  United  States  Army,  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Periodicals  Discontinued  During  Fiscal 
Year  1971-72 

NAME  OF  periodical  AND  PUBLISHING   ACTIVITY 

1.  Career  Counselor  Newsletter;  HQ,  US- 
AREUR,  OAC,  AEAAG-PR,  APO  NY  09403. 

2.  Intelligence  &  Security  Bulletin;  USA 
Strategic  Communications  Command,  Ft. 
Huachuca,  AZ. 

3.  Command  Communications,  HQ,  USARV, 
AGSC-E,  APO  SF  96375. 

4.  DCSMIS  Newsletter;  HQ,  USARV. 

5.  The  Adjutant  General  Newsletter,  AG, 
USARSUPTHAI. 

6.  Hl-Llte;    SUPCOM-3GN.   APO  96491. 

7.  Typhoon;  IFFV,  APO  96350. 

8.  The  Americal;  Amerlcal  Division,  APO 
96374. 

9.  Rendezvous  with  Destiny;  lOlst  Air- 
borne, APO  96383. 

10.  Sky  Soldier;  1730  Airborne  Brigade. 

11.  Hurricane;  IFFV,  APO  96266. 

12.  Chaff;  US  Army.  Air  Defense  School, 
HQ,  Staff  &  Faculty  Battalion,  The  School 
Brigade,  Ft.  Bliss,  TX  79916. 

13.  Third  US  Army  Judge  Advocate  News- 
letter; HQ,  Third  US  Army,  Pt.  McPherson, 
GA  30330. 

14.  Camp  Drum  Commissary  Newsletter; 
Camp  Drum,  NY  13601. 

15.  MEDDAC  Bulletin;  MEDDAC,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  PA  17013. 

16.  Army  Aviation  Information;  USATCFE, 
Ft.  Eustis,  VA  23604. 

17.  Commissary  Sales  Store  Information; 
USATCFE,  Ft.  Eustis,  VA  23604. 

18.  Commissary  Newsletter,  USA  QM  Cen- 
ter and  Ft.  Lee,  Pt.  Lee,  VA  23801. 


19.  Through  the  Open  Door,  HQ,  548th  Spt 
&  Svc  Bn  (DS),  Ft.  McClellan,  AL  36201. 

20.  Accident  Experience  Summary,  USATC, 
ATTN:  AMNOR-ASAF,  Ft.  Ord,  CA  93941. 

21.  Accident  Prevention  Newsletter.  Safe- 
ty Division,  Pt.  Stewart,  GA  31313. 

22.  Waiting  Wives  Newsletter,  Ft.  George 
G.  Meade.  MD  20755. 

23.  Command  Information  Notes,  Ft. 
George  G.  Meade,  MD  20755. 

24.  News  -N'  Notes.  USAARMC  and  Ft. 
Knox,  Pt.  Knox,  KY  40121. 

25.  Army  Community  Service  Newsletter, 
Camp  Drum,  NY  13601. 

26.  Command  Information  Bulletin.  US- 
AARMC and  Pt.  Knox.  Pt.  Knox  KY  40121. 

27.  Command  Information  Pact  Sheet, 
USAARMC  and  Pt.  Knox.  Ft.  Knox  KY  40121. 

28.  Command  Information  Fact  Sheet, 
USATCFE,  Pt.  Eustis.  VA  23604. 

29.  Command  Information  Pamphlet,  HQ, 
Pt.  Monroe,  Pt.  Monroe,  VA  23351. 

30.  Command  Information  Fact  Sheet, 
HQ,  Ft.  Monroe,  Ft.  Monroe,  VA  23351. 

31.  Military  Personnel  Newsletter,  USA 
Reserve  Components  Personnel  &  Adminis- 
tration Center,  9700  Page  Blvd..  St.  Louis, 
MO  63132. 

32.  Student  News  Bulletin,  US  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Pt. 
Benning.  GA  31905. 

33.  Out  Patient  Newsbulletin,  Department 
of  Clinics.  MEDDAC,  MAH,  Ft.  Benning,  GA 
31905. 

34.  Professional  Staff  Program,  MEDDAC, 
Pt.  Gordon,  GA  30905. 

35.  ACS  Newsletter,  U.S.  Army  Garrison, 
Carlisle  Barracks.  PA  17013. 

36.  Fort  Lee  ACS  Newsletter,  Pt.  Lee,  VA 
23801. 

37.  Post  Scripts.  USATCFE,  Ft.  Eustis,  VA 
23604. 

38.  Army  Community  Services  Scene,  HQ, 
Pt.  Devens,  Pt.  Devens,  MA  01433. 

39.  ACS  News  Bulletin,  Ft.  Monroe,  VA 
23351. 

40.  USARAL  Reenlistment  Newsletter,  HQ, 
U.S.  Army,  Alaska.  APO  Seattle  98749. 

41.  USARAL  sec  Supply  Newsletter,  HQ, 
U.S.  Army  Alaska,  APO  Seattle  98749. 

42.  Maintenance  Newsletter.  HQ,  U.S.  Army 
Alaska,  APO  Seattle  98749. 

43.  Master  Self-Service  Supply  Center  List- 
ing. HQ,  U.S.  Army  Alaska,  APO  Seattle 
98749. 

44.  Commanders  Call  Newsletter,  HQ,  U.S. 
Army  Alaska,  APO  Seattle  98749. 

45.  MPB  Personnel  Newsletter,  Military 
Personnel  Branch,  Adjutant's  Division, 
DPCA.  Ft.  McClellan,  AL  36201. 

46.  TTC  Journal,  U.S.  Army  Tropic  Test 
Center,  U.S.  Army  Test  &  Evaluation  Com- 
mand, F^.  Clayton,  Canal  Zone  (P.O.  Box 
0421). 

47.  Education  Bulletin,  Pt.  Stewart,  GA 
31313. 

48.  The  Field  Artilleryman,  U.S.  Army  Field 
Artillery  School,  ATSFA-PL-FM,  Pt.  Sill,  OK 
73503. 

49.  Surgeon's  Newsletter,  HQ, 'Fifth,  U.S. 
Army,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  TX  78234. 

50.  Army  Medical  Department  Informa- 
tion, HQ,  First  U.S.  Army,  ARAA-G-MX,  Ft. 
George  G.  Meade,  MD  20755. 

61.  PM  Newsletter,  Office,  Provost  Marslial, 
HQ,  Third  VS.  Army,  Ft.  McPherson,  GA 
30330. 

52.  The  Catapult,  U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery 
School,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  ALVD,  Ft.  Sill, 
OK  73503. 

63.  Air  Defense  Speaks,  U.S.  Army  Air  De- 
fense School,  Nonresident  Inst  Dept.,  P.O. 
Box  5300,  Ft.  Bliss,  TX  79916. 

54.  Pt.  McPherson  Golf  Course  Newsletter, 
Ft.  McPherson  Golf  Club  Pt.  McPherson,  GA. 

55.  C  120th  USA  Reserve  Command,  Co- 
lumbia, SC. 

56.  A  Helping  Hand,  HQ,  XVm  Airborne 
Corps,  Pt.  Bragg,  NC. 

57.  12th  Mule  Brigade  Express,  50th  Pub 
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Info  Det  12th  Support  Brigade,  Ft.  Bragg, 
NC. 

68.  Waiting  Wives  Newsletter,  Army  Com- 
munity Service,  Ft.  Gordon,  OA. 

69.  Doctrinal  Notes,  U.S.  Army  Quarter- 
master School,  Ft.  Lee,  VA. 

FxRiODicALs  Established  During  Fiscal  Year 
1971-72 

KAME  of  PBXIODICAI.  and  FT7BUSHING  ACnvnT 

1.  Command  Information  Newsletter;  HQ, 
US  Army  Alaska  APO  Seattle  08749. 

2.  Infantry  Branch  Newsletter;  Infantry 
Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 
30315. 

3.  Up-Date.  Part  II,  Personnel  Notes; 
Quartermaster  Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Di- 
rectorate, Office  of  Personnel  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C.  30316. 

4.  Ordnance  Branch  Personnel  Newsletter; 
Ordnance  Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Direc- 
torate, Office  of  Personnel  Operations,  Wash- 

h  Ington,  D.C.  20315. 

[l  5.  Women's  Army  Corps  Branch  Newsletter; 

Women's  Army  Corps  Branch,  Officer  Person- 
nel Directorate,  Office  of  Personnel  Opera- 
tions, Washington,  D.C.  30315. 

6.  Adjutant  General  Branch  Newsletter; 
Adjutant  General  Branch,  Officer  Personnel 
Directorate,  Office  of  Personnel  Operations, 
Washington.  D.C.  20315. 

7.  REDLEG  Newsletter;  Field  ArtiUery 
Branch.  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 
30315. 

8.  Signal  Branch  Newsletter;  Signal 
Branch.  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 
30315. 

9.  Newsletter;  USA  Hospital,  Ft.  McPher- 
Bon.  Ga. 

10.  Engineer  Newsletter;  Engineer  Branch. 
Officer  Personnel  Directorate;  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel  Operations,  Washington,  D.C.  20315. 

11.  ADA  Newsletter;  Air  Defense  Artillery 
Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Directorate.  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations,  Washington,  DC 
20315. 

12.  Chemical  Branch  Newsletter;  Chemical 
Branch.  Officer  Personnel  Directorate.  Office 
of  Persomiel  Operations,  Washington,  DC 
20315. 

13.  Military  Intelligence  Branch  Newslet- 
ter; Military  Intelligence  Branch,  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Directorate,  Office  of  Personnel  Oper- 
ations,  Washington,   DC   20315. 

14.  Finance  Branch  Newsletter;  Finance 
Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations.  Washington,  DC 
20315. 

15.  Armor  Branch  Newsletter;  Armor 
Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Office 
of  Personnel  Operations,  Washington.  DC 
20315. 

16.  Military  PoUce  Branch  Newsletter,  Mili- 
tary Police  Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Direc- 
torate, Office  of  Personnel  Operations,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20315. 

17.  Aviation  Warrant  Officer  Branch  News- 
letter; Aviation  Warrant  Officer  Branch.  Of- 
ficer Personnel  Directorate,  Office  of  Person- 
nel Operations,  Washington,  DC  20315. 

18.  The  807th.  HQ,  807th  Hospital  Center, 
Mesquite.  Texas. 

19.  INPO-GRAM,  US  Army  Security  Agencv, 
Arlington  Hall  Station.  Arlington,  Va  22212. 

20.  Organization  Directorate  Newsletter. 
USA  Combat  Developmcnls  Command,  Ft. 
Belvoir.  Va  22060. 

21.  Arrowhead  Magazine,  Information  Of- 
fice. USA  Combat  Developments  Command, 
Ft.  Belvoir.  Va  22060. 

22.  Military  PoUce  Liaison  Bulletin,  HQ. 
USA  Europe  &  7tli  Army,  APO  New  York 
00403. 

23.  Army  Community  Service  Information 
Bulletin;  Community  Support  Division,  HQ, 
USA  Europe  &  7th  Army.  APO  New  York  09403^ 

24.  Training  Notes:  HQ.  USA  E\>rope  &  7th 
Army.  APO  New  York  09403. 


25.  USAREUR  ADP  Information  BtUletin; 
HQ,  USA  Europe  &  7th  Army.  APO  New 
York  09403. 

26.  Adjutant  General's  Newsletter.  HQ. 
USA  Strategic  Communications  Command, 
Ft.  Huachuca,  AZ  85613. 

27.  Personnel  and  Administration  News 
Bulletin;  HQ,  USA  Europe  &  7th  Army,  APO 
New  York  09403. 

28.  CONARC  Reports:  Information  OfOce, 
HQ,  Continental  Army  Command,  Ft.  Mon- 
roe, VA  23351. 

29.  Civilian  Employee  BuUeUn;  USA  Intel- 
ligence Command,  Ft.  Holabird,  MD  21219. 

30.  Pentagon  Security  Brief;  902d  Military 
Intelligence  Group,  P.O.  Box  113,  Falls 
Church,  VA  22041. 

31.  Youz  Home  Herald;  USA  Flight  Train- 
ing Center,  Ft.  Stewart,  QA  31313. 

32.  Army  InstallaUons  Newsletter;  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau,  Washington,  DC 
20310. 

33.  Chief  of  Staff  Quarterly  Newsletter  for 
Senior  Reserve  Component  Officers;  Office  of 
Reserve  Components,  HQ,  DA,  Washington, 
DC  20310. 

34.  Parameters;  US  Army  War  College,  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  PA  17013. 

35.  Admissions  Office  Information  Bulletin; 
U.S.  MUitary  Academy,  West  Point,  NY  10996. 

36.  Military  Chaplains'  Review;  USA  Chap- 
lain Board.  Ft.  George  G.  Meade,  MD  20755. 

37.  The  Engineer;  The  Engineer  School,  Ft. 
Belvoir.  VA  22060. 

38.  Impact;  92d  Airborne  Division,  Ft. 
Bragg,  NC  28307. 

39.  Command  Information  Fact  Sheet; 
USATCPE,  Ft.  Elistis,  VA  23604, 

40.  Command  Information  News;  USA 
Field  Artillery  Center  and  Ft.  SiU,  Ft.  SUl, 
OK  73503. 

41.  RAP  House  Dnig  Abuse  Fact  Sheet; 
USA  Air  Defense  Center,  Ft.  Bliss,  TX  79916. 

42.  Student  New  Bulletin:  USA  Infantry 
School,  Ft.  Benning,  GA  31905. 

43.  Through  the  Open  Door;  548th  Supply 
&  Service  Bn  (DS),  Ft.  McClellan,  AL  36201. 

44.  HQ,  Fifth  US  Army  Command  Infor- 
mation Fact  Sheet;  HQ,  Fifth  US  Army,  Ft. 
Sam  Houston,  TX  78234. 

45.  Information  Tips;  HQ.  First  US  Army, 
Ft.  George  G.  Meade.  MD  20755. 

46.  OCPA  Notebook;  HQ,  SUth  US  Army. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  CA. 

47.  Blue  Arrow  Bulletin;  Command  Infor- 
mation Branch,  Ft.  Ord,  CA  93941. 

48.  The  USACDEC  Monitor,  USA  Combat 
Developments  Command,  Ft.  Ord,  CA  93941. 

49.  HBAD-LINES;  Ft.  Carson  Drug  Cen- 
ter, Bldg  2245,  Ft.  Carson,  CO  80913. 

50.  Eighth  Army  Surgeon's  Notes;  HQ, 
Eighth  US  Army.  APO  SF  96301. 

61.  Out  Patient  Bulletin;  Martin  Army 
Hospital,  Ft.  Benning,  GA  31905. 

52.  Prom  the  Horse's  Mouth;  Army  Com- 
munity Ser\'ice,  Ft.  Riley,  KS  66442. 

63.  A  Helping  Hand;  HQ,  XVHI  Airborne 
Corps,  Ft.  Bragg,  NC  28307. 

54.  Army  Community  Service  Scene;  HQ, 
Ft.  Devens,  Ft.  Devens,  MA  01433. 

55.  Army  Community  Service  Newsletter; 
Camp  Drum.  NY  13601. 

66.  ACS  Newsletter;  USA  Garrison,  Car- 
lisle Barracks.  PA  17013. 

57.  C  Information  Section;  120  USA  Re- 
serve Command,  Drawer  C,  Five  Points  Sta- 
tion. Columbia,  SC  29205. 

58.  HQ  Fifth  USA  Command  Information 
Reserve  Notes;  HQ,  Fifth  US  Army,  Ft.  Sam 
Houston,  TX  78234. 

69.  Flag  Pole  Pacts;  Fifth  USA  ROTC  In- 
structor Group,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  MO  63130. 

60.  The  Georgetown  Eagle;  USA  ROTC  In- 
structor Group.  37th  &  O  Streets,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20005. 

61.  Torch  and  Shield;  Army  ROTC,  Ari- 
zona State  Uulverslty,  Tempo,  AZ. 

62.  The  Sentinel;  Itepartment  of  Military 
Science,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  lA 
52240. 
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63.  Wyoming  ROTC  Newsletter;  6th  USA 
Instructor  Group.  University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie,  WY  82070. 

64.  ROTC  Speed  Note;  HQ,  Third  US  Army 
Ft.  McPherson,  GA  30330. 

65.  ROTC  Notes;  HQ,  Third  US  Army  Ft 
McPherson,  GA  30330. 

66.  Safety  Hotline;   Camp  McCoy,  Sparta, 

67.  Aviation  Safety  Newsletter;  HQ  US 
Army  Training  Center,  Ft.  Polk,  LA  71459 

68.  USAFAAC  Aviation  Safety  News  Btuie- 
tin;  HQ,  USA  Field  ArtiUery  Aviation  Com- 
mand, Ft.  Sill,  OK  73503. 

69.  Accident  Experience  Summary;  HQ, 
USA  Training  Center,  Ft.  Ord,  CA  93941 

70.  Happening;  HQ,  USA  Training  Center 
Ft.  Ord,  CA  93941.  ^  vc"«r, 

71.  The  Catapult;  HQ,  USA  Field  Artillery 
School.  Ft.  SUl.  OK  73503. 

72.  Adjutant  General's  Newsletter;  HQ  US 
Army  Vietnam.  APO  SP  96375. 

73.  North  Carolina  Army  Retirees  News- 
letter; HQ,  XVIU  Airborne  Corps.  Ft.  Bragg. 

74.  Supply  Division,  DIO  Newsletter;  USA 
A^  Defease  Center  and  Ft.  Bliss,  Ft.  Bliss, 

75.  Reserve  Components  Food  Service  In- 
formation Letter;  HQ,  First  US  Army  Ft 
George  G.  Meade,  MD  20765. 

76.  The  Chapel  Messenger;  HQ.  US  Army 
Training  Center.  Ft.  Jackson.  SC  29207 

77.  Employee  Newsletter;  Saigon  Area 
CivUlan  Personnel  Office,  HQ,  US  Army  Viet- 
nam, APO  SP  96243. 

78.  CivUian  Personnel  Bolletln;  HQ  Ft 
Devens.  Ft.  Devens,  MA  01433. 

79.  Supervisors  Memo;  Office  of  the  ClTllian 
Personnel  Directorate,  HQ,  Eighth  US  Armv 
APO  SP  96301.  ' 

80.  Fort  Sheridan  Civilian  News;  Dept  of 
^t,,;^^'  ^^'  ^-  Sheridan.  Ft.  Shwldan. 

Xu  60037. 

»®,V..  ClyiUan  Employee  Information 
Bulletin;  CivUlan  Personnel  Office,  US  Army 
Infantry  Center,  Ft.  Beimlng,  Ga.  31906. 

82.  AG  Journal;  Assn  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Corps.  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN  4621 

83.  Doctrinal  Notes;  US  Army  Quater^ 
master  School.  ATTN:  ASTQS-AR-D  Ft  Lee 
VA  23801.  ««^",  n.  i^e, 

84.  DrUl  Sergeant  Newsletter  HQ,  USATC 
Infantry  and  Ft.  Ord,  Ft.  Ord,  CA  93941     ' 

,  *.  ■  °2.  *™*y  ■**'■  ^fen«>  School  News- 
letter; Ft.  Bliss,  TX  79916. 

86.  Pentagon  Security  Brief;  Pentagon 
CounterlnteUlgence  Force,  902d  Military  In- 

VaS?  °"'"^'  ^^  ^*  ^'^'  '^"'  Church, 

87.  Command  Information  Newsletter-  US 
Army  Recruiting  Main  Station,  Suite  200 
Bldg.  4,  300  120th  Avenue,  NE,  Belle vue,  WA 
98005. 

88.  The  Charger;  AIO  Office,  USA  Recruit- 
ing Main  Station,  Baker  Bldg.,  Room  703, 
110  21st  Avenue,  So  NashvlUe,  TN  37203. 

89.  Command  Information  Newsletter-  USA 
Recruiting  Main  Station.  620  Central  Ave- 
nue, Alameda,  CA  94501. 

90.  Commander's  Newsletter;  USA  Recruit- 
ing Main  Station,  P.O.  Box  1083,  Becklev 
WV.  ■" 

91.  Command  Information  Newsletter;  US\ 
Recruiting  Main  SUUon,  317  N.  Central  Ave- 
nue, Alameda,  CA  94501. 

92.  Command  Information  Newsletter;  USA 
Recruiting  Main  Station,  4727  Wilshlre  Blvd  , 
Los  Angeles,  CA. 

93.  Command  Information  Newsletter;  USA 
Recruiting  Main  Station,  300  SW  Madison 
Street,  Portland,  OR  97204. 

94.  The  Constitution  Guardsman;  130th 
PubUc  Information  Detachment,  Connecti- 
cut Army  National  Guard.  360  Broad  Street, 
State  Armory,  Hartford,  CT  06115. 

96.  The  Cornerstooe;  USA  Recruiting  Main 
Station,  P.O.  Box  2198,  Century  Station.  Ra- 
leigh, NC  27602. 

96.  Gotham  Recruiter;  NY  Recruiting  Main 
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station.  Ft.  Wadsworth,  Bldg  2100,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10305. 

97.  Old  Dominion  Recruiter;  USA  Recruit- 
ing Main  Station,  Defense  General  Supply 
Center,  Richmond.  VA  23210. 

98.  The  Prospector:  USA  Recruiting  Main 
Station,  2S81  Piedmont  Road,  NE,  Atlanta, 
GA  30324. 

99.  The  Provider;  CO,  USA  Third  Recruit- 
ing District,  1628  Virginia  Avenue,  CoUege 
Park,  GA  30337. 

100.  6  RD  Journal;  HQ.  USA  RecruiUng  Dis- 
trict, Ft.  Sheridan,  IL  60037. 

101.  Sotindings;  USA  Recniiting  Main  Sta- 
tion, San  Juan,  US  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, Ft.  Brooke,  Ptierto  Bico  00933. 

102.  The  Army  Lawyer;  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  School,  US  Army,  Charlottes- 
vlUe,  VA  22901. 

DXPASTUENT    OF   THE    NAVT, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  24,  1972. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE  (MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AF- 
FAIRS) 

SubJ:  Congressional  Inquiry  Regarding  Pe- 
riodicals. 

Ref:  (a)  OASD  (M&RA)  multi-addressee 
memo  of  4  Feb  1972,  SubJ :  Senator  Ful- 
bright'8  Inquiry  Regarding  Periodicals. 

End:  (1)  New  Navy  Departmental  and  Field 
Periodicals— FY   1971/1972,    (2)    Discon- 
tinued   Navy    Departmental    and    Field 
Periodicals— FY     1971/1972,      (3)      DoD 
Questionnaires    for    Discontinued    Navy 
Departmental  and  Field  Periodicals — FY 
1971/1972. 
The  attached  lists  of  Navy  periodicals  dis- 
continued, combined  or  started  during  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972  are  forwarded  in  response 
to  the  action  requested  by  reference  (a) .  The 
lists  show  that  during  the  specified  time. 
Navy  discontinued  30  periodicals  (two  were 
combined   Into  one  new  title  and  one  was 
Incorporated  into  the  existing  All  Hands) 
and  began  publishing  9  new  periodicals.  Re- 
port  forms    (Request   for   Initial   Approval/ 
Annual  Review  of  Periodical)   are  furnished 
for   all   of   the   periodicals  reported   discon- 
tinued  by  Navy's  reporting  deadline   of   10 
March  1972.  Report  forms  on  periodicals  rec- 
ommended to  be  combined  were  Included  in 
a  set  of  reports  on  service-wide  periodicals 
forwarded  by  my  memorandum  of  16  March 
1972.  Report  forms  on  periodicals  previously 
combined  or  started  were  included  in  sets  of 
reports  previously  forwarded  to  the  Periodi- 
cals Evaluation  Task  Force. 

Hugh  Witt, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of   the  Navy    (Installations   and 
Logistics). 

Department  of  the  Navy  Departmental  and 
Field   Pxriodkals,    New — ^FY    1071/1972 
office  of  the  chief  op  naval  operations 
TRA  Navy 

Surface  Warfare  Newsletter 
The  Challenge 

BUREAU    of    naval   PERSONNEL 

Management  Bulletin 

FOURTH   NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Regional  Office  of  Civilian  Manpower  and 
Management,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
News  and  Views 

NAVY   finance    CENTER,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

Jumps  Flash 

NAVMIRO,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

NAVMIRO       Manufacturing      Technology 
BuUetin 

ELEVENTH     NAVAL   BISIKICT 

Naval  Amphibious  S<*ool,  Coronado,  Calif. 
Learning  Resoiu-ces  BiUletln 

TWELFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  Calif. 
Management  Quarterly 


Department    of   the   Navt,   Departmental 
AND    Field    Periodicals,    Dtbcontinued— 

FY  1971/1972 

BUREAU   OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL 

BuPers  Mess  Newalettor — OonsoUdated  into 
"Management  BuUetln." 

Special  Services  Newsletter — Consolidated 
Into  "Management  BuUetin." 

Tides  and  Currents — ^Incorporated  Into 
"AU  Hands." 

FOX7RTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 
NAVAL  HOSPITAL,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Safety  Newsletter. 

Shipmate. 

Pers-Scope. 

NAVAL  SHIPS  PARTS  CONTROL  CENTER, 
MECHANICSBURC,  PA. 

Obsarvatlons. 

NAVAL  DISTRICT   WASHINGTON' 
U.S.   NAVAL   ACASEMT 

Colloquy. 

NAVAL  AIR  FACILITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Crossroads. 

nPTH   NAVAL  DISTRICT 
NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
NARTU  Newsletter. 

NORFOLK  NAVAL  SHIPYARD,  PORTSMOUTH 

NAVORDSVSUPPOLANT  CivUlan  Person- 
nel BtUletin. 

SIXTH   NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Fly  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Ant  Force. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  24, 1972. 
Reply  to  Attn,  of:  DAPS 
Subject:    Periodicals  Dlsconthiued,  Started, 

or  Combined  During  Fiscal  Years  1971- 

1972. 
To:  Periodicals  Evaluation  Task  Force,  Attn: 

Mr.   David   C.   Stewart,  Director,  Room 

604,  1117  North  19th  Street,  Arlington, 

Va.  22203. 

1.  Reference  your  memorandum,  same 
subject,  dated  9  Mar.  1972  and  our  Uiltlal 
reply  of  15  March  1972. 

2.  The  attached  inclosures  complete  the 
Air  Force  response  to  subject  memorandum. 

For  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

T.  Balides, 
Colonel,  VSAF,  Chief,  Publithing  Divi- 
sion, Directorate  of  Administration. 

USAF  Academy,  Colo.,  March  10, 1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of :  DAP 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications   (RCS:    DD-M(OT)725)     (Your 
Itr,  16  Feb  72) 
To:  Hq  USAF  (DAPS) 

The  following  recurring  publications  have 
been  discontinued,  combined  or  approved 
from  1  July  1970  to  present: 

USAFARP  40-1,  Supervisors  Newsletter,  Ap- 
proved 10  Jan  72. 

USAFARP  265-5,  Chapel  Organizational 
Paper  (COP) ,  Approved,  10  Sep  71. 

APCRP  190-1,  Mathematics  Newsletter,  Re- 
clnded,  13  Jan  72. 

AFCRP  510-1  thru  519-40,  Cadet  Squadron 
Newsletters,  Rescinded,  1  Jan  72. 

USAFARP  265-3,  T*e  Underground  Press. 
Replaced  by  COP,  Sep  71. 

USAFARP  265-4,  Catholic  Forum,  Replaced 
by  COP  Sep  71. 

USAFARP  265-1,  Hanesher,  Replaced  by 
COP,  Sep  71. 

For  the  superintendent 

Philip  T.  Rorerts, 

Major,  USAF, 
Director  of  Administration. 


Discontinueo,  Combined,  or  Started  Publi- 
cations From  1  July  1970  to  Present 

TITLE   OP  periodical,   ACTION   TAKEN,   AND   DATE 

HQ    TAG 
aS-1,  TAG  Directory  of  Organizations,  Dis- 
continued, 14  June  71. 

26-1,  Manpower  and  Organization  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  14  June  71. 

27-1,   (C)   TAC  Joint  ActlcMi  Pact  Sheets, 
Discontinued,  26  Feb.  71. 

30-1,  TAC  BiUetlng  Newsletter,  Started  9 
Apr.  71. 

39-2,  Education  and  Training  Journal. 
14  June  71. 

127-2,  TAC  Safety  Management,  Discon- 
tinued, 7  Jan.  72. 

190-4,  TAC  Broadcasting  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, 14  Feb.  72. 

190-5,  StafT  Notes,  Discontinued,  21  Aug. 
70. 

200-4,  (S)  TAC  Evasion  and  Escape  Bul- 
letin, Discontinued,  29  Feb.  72. 

265-1,  Chaplain  NewsSetter,  Started,  11  Jan. 
72. 

HQ  9AF 

137-1,  The  Position  Report,  Discontinued, 
11  Feb.  72. 

HQ  12  AF 

127-1,  Mlssile/Exploslve/Nuclear  Memo, 
Discontinued,  6  Mar.  711. 

127-2,  Ground  Safety  Memo,  Discontinued, 
8  Mar.  71. 

355-1,  Disaster  Preparedness  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  8  Mar.  71. 

501-1,  Life  Support  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, 8  Mar.  71. 

Bergstrom  AFB 

35-1,  CBPO  Newsletter,  Started,  15  Oct.  71. 

127-1,  Fly  Safe  Newsletter,  Discontinued, 
6  Jan.  72. 

Cannon  AFB 

100-1.  Air  Traffic  Control  and  Communica- 
tions Electronics  BviUetln,  Discontinued,  17 
Jun71. 

190-1,  Commander's  Call  Bulletin,  Dis- 
continued. 9  Mar  72. 

England  AFB 

36-1 ,  JOC  TALK,  Discontinued,  23  Feh  72. 
Forbes  AFB 

40-2,  CivUlan  Personnel  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, 14  Jan  72. 

74-1,  Quality  Control  Newsletter,  Started, 
6  Aug  71. 

211-1,  Family  Services  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, 14  Jan  72. 

George  AFB 

11-1,  Administrative  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, Jan  72. 

40-1,  Civilian  Personnel  News  Bulletin  for 
Personnel  Managers,  Discontinued.  Apr  71. 

51-1  (479TFWg) ,  Weapons  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, Mar  71. 

145-1,  Commissary  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued. 23  Feb  72. 

161-1,  Aeromedlcal  Bulletin,  Discontinued, 
Mar  71. 

161-2,  Industrial  Health  BuUetin,  Dlscon- 
timied,  Feb  72. 

Holloman  AFB 

40-2,  Contact,  Discontinued,  23  Feb  72. 
211-1,  Family  Services  Newsletter,  Dlscon- 
tlmu  1.15  Feb  72. 

Hurlburt  AFB 
67-1,  Supply  Newsletter,   Discontinued,   9 
Mar  72. 

190-1.  Commander's  Call  Bulletin,  Discon- 
tinued, 9  Mar  72. 

Langley  AFB 
67-1.  Base  Supply  Newsletter,  Discontinued, 
9  Mar  72. 

Little  Rock  AFB 

35-1,  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started,  29  Oct. 
71. 

40-1,  Employee's  Newsletter,  Started,  28 
Apr.  71. 
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60-1,  Verbum  (Stan/Eval  Newsletter) 
Started.  21  Sep.  70. 

127-1,  Safety  Bulletin,  Discontinued,  14 
Feb.  72. 

190-1,  Internal  Information  Newsletter  for 
Commanders  ana  Unit  Information  Officers, 
Started,  10  Sep.  70. 

190-1,  Internal  Information  Newsletter  for 
Commanders  and  Unit  Information  Officers. 
Discontinued,  9  Mar.  72. 

Luke  AFB 

40-1,  Supervisor's  Courier,  Discontinued, 
23  Feb.  72. 

Supply  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Dec.  71. 

Management  Analysis  Digest,  Discontinued, 
Dec.  71. 

601-1,  Life  Support  Newsletter,  started, 
Oct.  71. 

MacDill  AFB 

127-1  (ITFWg) ,  Safety  Brief,  Discontinued, 
Mar.  72. 

40-2,  FWP  Mlnigraph.  Started,  19  Mar.  71. 

40-2,  FWP  Mlnigraph,  Discontinued,  23 
Feb.  72. 

40-3,  Memos  for  Managers  of  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel, Started.  5  Oct.  71. 

40-3,  Memos  for  Managers  of  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel, Discontinued,  23  Feb.  72. 

67-1,  Supply  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  23 
Feb.  72. 

211-2.  Tide  and  Tidings,  Discontinued,  23 
Feb.  72. 

McConnell  AFB 

11-1.  Administration  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, 15  Feb  72. 

35-1,  CBPO  Newsletter,  Started,  18  May 
71. 

67-2,  Supply  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  15 
Feb  72. 

67-3,  Critical  Item  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued. 17  May  71. 

127-1,  Ground  Safety  Brief.  Discontinued, 
15  Feb  72. 

127-2,  Missile.  Explosive,  and  Nuclear 
Safety  Brief,  Discontinued,  15  Feb  72. 

355-1,  Disaster  Preparedness  Bulletin, 
Started,  16  .ipr  71. 

Aft  Home  AFB 

178-1,  Management  Analysis  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  16  Jul  71. 

Myrtle  Beach  AFB 

35-1,  Personnel  Newsletter,  Discontinued, 
15  Feb  72. 

190-1,  Information  Bulletin,  Discontinued, 
9  Mar  72. 

Nellis  AFB 

30-1,  The  Informer.  Personal  Affairs,  Start- 
ed. 22  Oct  71. 

40-2,  Management  Memo,  Discontinued, 
23  Feb  72. 

Pope  AFB 

67-1,  Supply  Squadron  Customer  As- 
sistance Program  Newsletter,  Discontinued, 
Jan  72. 

190-2,  Commanders  Call  Bulletin,  Dis- 
continued, Aug  71. 

Seymour  Johnson  AFB 

40-2,  Supervisors"  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, 23  Feb  72. 

190-1,  Information  Newsletter  for  SQ  COs 
and  lOs,  Discontinued,  23  Feb  72. 
Shaw  AFB 

60-1.  Stan/Eval  Newsletter,  started,  26 
Oct.  1971. 

60-1,  Stan/Eval  Newsletter,  discontinued, 
17  Feb.  1972. 

501-1,  Life  Support  Newsletter,  started, 
24  Sept.  1970. 

501-1,  Life  SuppOTt  Newsletter,  discon- 
tinued, 16  Feb.  1973. 


Depastment  of  the  Ais  Force, 
Headquaktsrs  Aib  TRAXmNG 
Command, 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex., 

March  14, 1972. 
Reply  to  attention  of:  DAPE. 
Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications  (RCS:   DD-M(OT)   725)    (Tour 
Ltr,  16  Feb  1972) . 
To:  HQ  USAF/DAPS. 

Attached  is  a  consolidated  listing  as  re- 
quested. 
For  the  Commander. 

ElTIN   N.   GUINN, 

Colonel,  VSAF, 
Director  of  Administration. 

ATC  Report  on  RECtrRRiNo  Publications 

TrrLE  of  periodical,  action  taken,  and  date 

HQ  ATC 

Zero  Defects  Newsletter,  ATCRP  25-1,  Dis- 
continued, Oct  70. 

Security  Police  Newsletter,  ATCRP  125-2, 
Discontinued,  Oct  70. 

RECON  Program  Newsletter.  ATCRP  400-1, 
Discontinued,  Oct  71. 

ATC  Broadcaster,  ATCRP  190-2.  Combined, 
Oct  71. 

Fire   Protection   Newsletter,   ATCRP   92-1, 
Discontinued.  Oct  71. 

Industrial  Engineering.  Newsletter,  ATCRP 
85-1,  Started,  May  71. 

JOC    Newsletter,    ATCRP    35-2,    Started, 
Dec  71. 

(No  Issues  published  to  date) 

Chanute  AFB 
Civilian    Personnel    Newsletter,    RP    40-1, 
Started,  Oct  70. 

Commander's   Call   Newsletter,   RP    190-1, 
Started,  Jul  71. 

Data    Automation    Newsletter,    RP    300-1, 
Started,  Jul  70. 

Columbus  AFB 

Military  Personnel  Items,  RP  35-1,  Started, 
May  71. 

CivUlan    Personnel    Newsletter,    RP    40-1, 
Started,  Oct  70. 

News  &  Views  to  Management,  RP  40-2, 
Started.  Oct  70. 

Chief    of    Supply    Newsletter,    RP    67-1, 
Started,  Oct.  70. 

Volunteer's     Views,     RP    211-1,     Started, 
Oct.  70. 

Craiff  AFB 

Base  Administration,  Newsletter,  RP  11-2, 
Started,  Jan.  72,  Discontinued,  March  72. 

Air   Traffic    Controller,   RP   60-1,   Discon- 
tinued, Feb.  72. 

90-Day  Training  Schedule,  RP  67-2,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb.  72. 

Craig  View  Newsletter,  RP  85-1,  Started, 
June  71. 

Disaster  Preparednes  Newsletter,  RP  355-1, 
Started,  Mar.  71. 

RECON  Brief,  RP  400-12,  Started,  Nov.  71. 
Keesler  AFB 

Keesler  Kross-Wlng  (RP  127-1). 

Flight  Safety  Shorts  (RP  127-2) . 

Accents  on  Safety  (RP  127-3). 

Keesler  Kross-Wlng,  RP  127-1,  Combined, 
Jan.  72. 

Laredo  AFB 

FOD     O'Gram,     RP     66-1,     Discontinued, 
Apr.  71. 

JOC   Newsletter,   RP   3ft-l,   Discontinued, 
Feb.  72. 

Career   Information   Newsletter,   RP  39-1, 
Discontinued,  Feb.  72. 

Laughlin  AFB 

What's  Happening,  RP  215-1,  Started,  Oct. 
70,  Discontinued,  Feb.  71. 

Chief  of  Supply  Newsletter,  RP  67-1,  Dls- 
contm-aed  Oct  70,  Started,  Feb.  71. 


Information  for  Supervisors,  RP  40-2,  Dis- 
continued, Nov  70. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter,  T-38,  RP  60-1,  Dis- 
continued, Nov  70. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter— T-37.  RP  60-2,  Dis- 
continued, Nov  70. 

Laughlin  Recreation  Newsletter,  RP  215-2, 
Started,  Mar  71. 

Lowry  AFB 

Communication-Electronics,       Newsletter, 
RP  100-1,  Discontinued,  Jul  70. 

Squadron  lO's  Info-Briefs,  RP  190-1,  Dis- 
continued, Nov  70. 

Area   Dental   Laboratory,   Newsletter,   RP 
162-1,  Started,  Jan  71. 

Aircrew   Information  Bulletin,  RP   127-1, 
Started,  Mar  71. 

CBPO  Newsletter,  RP  35-1,  Started,  Aug  71. 

Data    Automation    Newsletter,    RP    171-1 
Discontinued,  Dec  71. 


None. 


Lackland  AFB 
Mather  AFB 


CBPO     Monthly     Newsletter,     RP     35-1, 
Started.  Nov  70. 

Air  Base  Group  Squadron,  Newsletter,  RP 
35-2,  Started,  Feb  72. 

Moody  AFB 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (T-37) ,  RP  60-1,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  72. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (T-38) ,  RP  60-2,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  72. 

Supply  Information  Newsletter,  RP  67-1, 
Started,  Aug  71. 

It's   Your   Move,   RP   75-1,   Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

USAF  Monthly  Accident,  Sununary,  RP 
127-3,  Started.  May  71. 

Moody  at  Your  Fingertips,  RP  211-2, 
Started,  May  71. 

Randolph  AFB 

Disaster     Preparedness,     Newsletter,     RP 
355-1.  Started,  Oct  70,  Discontinued,  Nov  71. 
Reese  AFB 

Youth  Activities  BuUetin,  RP  34-1,  Dis- 
continued. Aug  70. 

Supervisors  Letter,  RP  40-2,  Discontinued, 

Aug  70. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (T-37),  RP  60-1,  Dis- 
continued. Aug  70. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (T-38),  RP  60-2, 
Discontinued  Aug  70. 

Monthly  Maintenance  Order,  RP  66-1.  Dis- 
continued, Aug  70. 

Weekly  Maintenance  Plan,  RP  66-2,  Dis- 
continued, Aug  70. 

Maintenance  News  Prom  MCM,  RP  66-3, 
Discontinued,  Aug  70. 

Bass  Level  Maintenance  Management 
Evaluation  Report,  RP  66-4,  Discontinued, 
Aug.  70. 

Supply  Newsletter.  RP  67-1,  Discontinued, 
Aug.  70. 

Vendors  Guide,  RP  70-1,  Discontinued 
Aug.  70. 

CE  Annual  Work  Plan,  RP  85-2,  Discon- 
tinued, Aug.  70. 

Flash  Safety  Bulletin,  RP  127-2,  Discon- 
tinued, Aug.  70. 

Commissary  Shopping  Guide,  RP  145-1, 
Discontinued,  Aug.  70. 

3500  USAF  Hospital  Information  Booklet, 
RP  160-1,  Discontinued,  Aug.  70. 

3500  USAF  Hospital  Prenatal  Information 
Booklet,  RP  160-2,  Discontinued,  Aug.  70. 

RMS  Handbook,  RP  178-2,  Discontinued, 
Jan.  71. 

Unit  Security  Officers  Bulletin,  RP  205-1, 
Discontinued,  Aug.  70. 

Family  Services  Newsletter,  The  Tumble- 
weed,  RP  211-2,  Discontinued,  Aug.  70. 

Cost  Reduction  Program  Brief,  RP-400-1, 
Discontinued,  Aug.  70. 

Family  Services  Welcomes  You,  RP  211-1, 
Discontinued,  July  71. 
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Plane  Talk,  RP  127-8.  Discontinued,  Aug. 


Special  Safety  Subjects,  RP  127-1.  Dlaoon- 
tlnued.  Jan.  72. 

Know  Your  Fin*noes,  RP  177-1.  Dlsoon- 
tlnued,  Feb.  72. 

Sheppari  AFB 

Junior    Officer    Communique,    RP    36-1. 
Started,  Sept.  71. 

Disaster  Preparedness  Newsletter,  RP  355- 
l.Started,  Nov.  71. 

Vance  AFB 

Camak  Says,  RP  60-2,  Discontinued,  Nov. 
70. 

Security  Police  Quarterly  Report,  RP  125- 
1,  Started,  Apr.  71,  Discontinued,  Jan.  72. 
Webb  AFB 

Data  Automation  Newsletter,  RP  300-1, 
Started,  Nov.  70,  Discontinued,  Jan.  72. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (T-37),  RP  60-4, 
Discontinued,  Aug.  71. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  {T-38),  RP  60-5, 
Discontinued.  Aug.  71. 

Chief  of  Maintenance  Newsletter,  RP  66-1, 
Started,  Nov.  71. 

Field    Maintenance    Schedule    Newsletter, 
RP  65-2,  Discontinued.  Jan.  72. 
Williams  AFB 

Air  Traffic  Control  Newsletter,  (Unnum- 
bered) ,  Discontinued,  Jan.  71. 

Saquaro  MARS  News  (Unnumbered) ,  Dis- 
continued, Dec.  70. 

Summer  Safe  (70),  (Unnumbered),  Dis- 
continued, Nov.  70. 

Sunday  School  Messenger  (Unnumbered), 
Discontinued,  Apr.  71. 

Career  Information  Newsletter,  RP  3S-1, 
Discontinued,  Feb.  71. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (T-S7),  RP  127-6, 
Discontinued.  Feb.  71. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (T-38),  RP  136-6, 
Discontinued,  Feb.  71. 

Foreign  Training  Newsletter,  RP  30-1, 
Started,  Jan.  72. 

WILLIE  Personnel  Press,  RP  36-1,  Started, 
Dec.  71. 

3636  Combat  Crew  Tng  Wg 

None. 

3650  Flying  Tng  Wg 
None. 

Headquarters  Ant  Force 
Communications  Service, 
Richards-Gehaur  Air  Force  Base,  Mo., 
March  13, 1972. 
Reply  to  attention  of  DAPE. 
Subject    Report    on    Air    Force    Recurring 
Publications  (RCS:  DD-M(OT)725) 
(Your  Ltr  16  Feb  1972) . 
To  HQ  USAF/DAPS. 

Tlie  fcdlowlng  information  is  sutailtted  In 
accordance  with  Instructions  In  above  ref- 
erenced letter: 

TITLE   OF   PERIODICAL,    ACTION   TAKEN,  AND  DATE 

HQ  AFCS 

RP  5-1,  Master  Reference  Library  Bulletin, 
Started,  20  Oct  1970,  Discontinued,  6  Feb 
1971. 

RP  35-2,  Comm-Llne,  Started,  10  Feb  1971, 
DlsoonUnued.  31  Jan  1972. 

RP  70-1,  Procurement  Digest,  Started,  20 
Oct  1970. 

RP  100-5,  Scope  Creek  Newsletter,  Started, 
1  Sep  1971. 

RP  200-1  (S/NF),  Intelligence  and  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  Review  (U),  Started,  6  Dec 
1971. 

Poc  Comm  Area 

RP  35-1,  PersMin^  Newsclip,  Discontinued, 
1  Sep  1970. 

RP  80-1,  Air  Traffic  Control  Digest,  Started, 
80  Nov  1971. 

RP  65-1,  Materiel  Information  Lettor,  Dis- 
continued, 1  Mar  1971. 

RP  190-2,  Padflc  Communicator.  Discon- 
tinued, 1  Sep  1970. 


RP  190-4,  8EACTTON  EvJletin,  Discon- 
tinued. 1  Mar  1971. 

1061  Comm  Oq  RP  10-1,  Message  Manage- 
ment Bulletin,  Started,  30  Dec  1970. 

483  Elect  InsU  Sq  RP  100-1,  Squadron 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  28  Jan  1971. 

2127  Comm  Sq.  RP  190-1.  Oomm  Chatter, 
Started,  2  Apr  1971. 

Eur  Comm  Area. 

RP  66-1,  European  DSTE  Newsletter, 
Started,  30  Apr  1971. 

RP  100-1,  AUTOVON  Newsletter,  Started, 
28  Jan  1971. 

RP  125-1,  Security  Newsletter,  Started, 
14  Feb  1972. 

RP  127-1,  Safety  Talks  for  Supenrtaors,  Dis- 
continued. 25  Feb  1972. 

UK  Comm  Rgn  RP  190-1,  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, 25  Feb  1972. 

Med  Comm  Rgn  190-1,  Monthly  Newsletter, 
Started,  80  Apr  1971. 

1986  Comm  Sq  RP  190-1,  Internally, 
Started,  1  Dec  1971. 

2140  Comm  Sq  RP  100-1,  Telephone  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  10  Dec  1971. 

Tac  Comm  Area 

RP  30-1,  HQ  Tactical  Communications 
Area  and  Subordinate  Unite  Officers  and  Key 
Personnel  Roster,  Discontinued,  25  Feb  1972. 

RP  46-1,  Unit  Information  Directory,  Dis- 
continued, 25  Feb  1973. 

RP  125-1,  Incident  Bulletin,  Discontinued, 
25  Feb  1972. 

RP  178-3,  Mgt  Information  and  Control 
System  S\immary,  Discontinued,  29  Oct  1971. 

RP  190-1,  The  Tactical  Communicator,  Dis- 
continued, 7  Jan  1972. 

RP  205-1,  Security  Observer,  Started,  26 
Mar  1971. 

9th  Tac  Comm  Rgn  RP  60-1,  Flight  Faclll- 
tiee  Information  Letter,  Discontinued,  1  Jul 
1971. 

12th  Tac  Comm  Rgn  RP  190-1,  Information 
Letter,  Discontinued,  1  Jul  1971. 
South  Comm  Area 

RP  102-1,  MARS  Newsletter,  Started,  12 
Oct  1971,  Discontinued  (After  Jun  1972  Edi- 
tion) ,  30  Jim  1972. 

RP  102-2.  MARS  Newsletter.  Region  2, 
Started,  12  Jan  1971,  Combined  w/RP  102-1, 
12  Oct  1971. 

RP  102-4,  MARS  Newsletter,  Region  4, 
Started,  12  Jan  1971,  Combined  w/RP  102-1, 
12  Oct  1971. 

RP  102-6,  MARS  Newsletter,  Region  6, 
Started,  12  Jan  1971,  Combined  w/RP  102-1, 
12  Oct  1971. 

RP  205-1,  COMSEC  Information  Newslet- 
ter, Discontinued,  12  May  1971. 

RP  205-2,  COMSEC  Technical  Review, 
Discontinued,  22  Oct  1971. 

1839  Elect  Instl  Gp  RP  100-1,  Newsletter, 
Started,  18  Feb  1971,  Discontinued,  12  Nov 
1971. 

North  Comm  Area 

RP  11-1,  Telephone  Listing,  Started,  Dis- 
continued, 3  Nov  1971,  25  Feb  1972. 

RP  11-2,  Administrative  Newsletter,  Start- 
ed, 4  Nov  1971. 

RP  60-1.  Flight  Facilities  Newsletter,  Start- 
ed, 27  Sep  1971. 

RP  65-1,  LG  Newsletter,  Started  22  Feb 
1971. 

RP  100-2,  Frequency  Management  Listing, 
Started.  25  Feb  1972. 

RP  102-1,  MARS  Newsletter.  Started,  Dis- 
continued (After  Jun  1972  Edition) ,  30  Jun 
1972. 

RP  102-3,  MARS  Newsletter,  Region  3,  Com- 
bined w/RP  102-1 ,  1  Jan  1972. 

RP  102-6,  MARS  Newsletter,  Region  5, 
Combined  w/RP  102-1,  1  Jan  1972. 

RP  123-1,  Inspector  General  Newsletter, 
Started,  6  Dec  1971. 

RP  127-2,  Speaking  of  Safety,  Started,  6 
Dec  1971. 

RP  205-7,  COMSEC  Newsletter,  Started, 
Discontinued  (As  of  Jul  1972) ,  21  May  1971. 
81  Jul  1972. 


Alaskan  Comm  Region 

RP  11-1,  What's  Hi^pening  in  Administra- 
tion, Started,  Jan  1972. 

RP  67-1,  Materiel  Control  News  and  Notes, 
Diaoontlnued,  19  Apr  1971. 

RP  127-1.  Ground  Safety  Digest,  Discon- 
tinued, 11  May  1971. 

1931  Cmnm  Op  RP  11-1,  Group  Fact  Sheet, 
Discontinued.  Jan  1072. 

3  Mobile  Comm  Group 

RP  190-1,  Reserve  Affairs  Information 
Nevirsletter,  Discontinued,  1  Feb  1972. 

1840  ABWg 
RP  67-1,  EAOC  News,  Combined  w/RF  67- 
3,  Jan  1972. 

RP  87-3,  8WEN  (Supply  Widespread  En- 
lightenment Notebook),  Started,  Jan  1972. 
RP  127-1,  ZERO,  Started.  Aug  1971. 
RP  146-1,  Oommissary  Newsletter,  Started, 
Aug.  1070. 

For  the  Commander. 

Richard  W.  Heck. 
Capt..  VSAF,  Chief.  Publishing  Division, 
Directorate  of  Administration. 

APO  Seattle. 
March  13,  1972. 
Rei^y  to  Attn  of:  DAP  (754-5207) . 
Subject :  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications  (RCS:   DD-M(OT)    725,    (Your 
Ltr,  16  Feb.  1972). 
To:  HQ  USAF/DAPS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  recurring  publi- 
cations which  meet  the  criteria  outlined  in 
subject  letter: 

title  of  periodical,  action  taken,  and  date 

Career  Information  aiid  Counseling  Bul- 
letin (AACRP  35-1),  Started,  Jul  70. 

Domestic  Action  Program,  In  Focus 
(AACRP  35-2),  Started.  Aug  71. 

Triple  Asterisks  (AACRP  123-1),  Started, 
Jan  71. 

AFRN  Newsletter  (AACRP  190-1),  Started, 
Dec  71. 

Junior  Officers'  Council  Newsletter 
(AACRP  190-1) ,  Started,  Jan  71. 

Weekly  lutelligeuce  Review  (AACRP  300- 
1).  Started.  Jul  71. 

Security  Education  (AACRP  205-1),  Start- 
ed. May  71. 

Disaster  Preparedness  Newsletter  (AACRP 
355-1),  Started.  Mar  71. 

Chief  of  Supply  Newsletter  (WRP  67-1). 
Started,  Jul  71. 

Security  Newsletter  (21  AB  Gp  RP  11-1), 
Started.  Apr  71. 

Family  Services  Newsletter  (21  AB  Gp  RP 
211-1),  Started,  Dec  71. 

The  Word  (21  AB  Gp  RP  265-1),  Started, 
Jul  71.  

Family  Services  Newsletters  (EAFBRP  34- 
1),  Started,  Apr  71. 

ACW  Training  and  Standardization  Bul- 
letin (AACRP  50-1).  Discontinued.  Nov  71. 

Fire  Prevention  Newsletter  (AACRP  92-1), 
Dlsoontlnued,  Nov  71. 

Accident  Prevention  Bulletin  (AACRP  127- 
2),  Discontinued,  Nov  71. 

Junior  Officers'  Council  Newsletter  (AACRP 
190-1 ) ,  DisconUnued,  Feb  71. 

Aircrew  Standardization  Bulletin  (WRP 
60-1),  Discontinued,  Aug  70. 

Explosive  Safety  Bulletin  (WRP  127-1), 
Discontinued,  Nov  71. 

Nuciear/MlssUe  Safety  Bulletin  (WRP  127- 
2) ,  Discontinued,  Nov  71. 

Flying  Safety  BuUetin  (WRP  127-3),  Dis- 
continued, Nov  71. 

Ground  Safety  BuUetin  (WRP  127-4),  Dis- 
continued, Nov  71. 

Supervisor's  Information  Newsletter  (21 
AB  Gp  RP  40-2),  Discontinued,  Jan  72. 

The  Word  (21  AB  Gp  RP  365-1),  Diaoon- 
tlnued, Feb  72. 

Civilian  Personnel  Supervisor's  Newsletter 
(EAFBRP  40-2) ,  Discontinued,  Feb  73. 
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Ground  Safety  Accident  Prevention  Bulle- 
tin (EAPBBP  127-1) ,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 
For  the  Commander, 

Thomas  J.  Beaman, 
MSgt,  VSAF.  Chief.  Publications  Division, 
Directorate  of  Administration. 

BoixiNG  Aim  PoKCE  Base, 
District  of  Columbia,  March  10, 1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of :  DAPE 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications   (RCS:    DI>-M(OT)725)    (Your 
Ltrs.  25  Jan  1972  and  16  Feb  1972) . 
To:  HQUSAF/DAPS. 

Attached  is  a  listing  of  HQ  COMD  USAP  re- 
curring publications  which  were  discontin- 
ued, combined  or  started  from  1  July  1970  to 
present. 

For  the  Commander, 

W.  J.  MlDDLETOK, 

Lt  Col,  USAF,  Director  of  Administra- 
tion. 

|>  Beaoqttabtebs    Commakd    USAP— Recurring 

1 1  PtlBUCATIONS 

irn.E  OF  PtJBLICATION,  ACTION  TAKEN,  AND  DATE 

I.  Stan/Eval  Newsletter  (1st  Comp  Wg  RP 
60-1) ,  Approval,  23  Feb  1971. 

l\  2.  The  Supply  Times   (1st  Comp  Wg  RP 

I-  67-1) .  Approval.  21  Jun  1971. 

I J  3    Depot   Technical   Information   Bulletin 

(1155  Tech  Ops  Sq— RP  66-1)  (This  la  a  Sq 
of  the  1035  USAF  Fid  Acty  Gp) ,  Approval,  16 
Dec  1971 

4.  Operations  Newsletter  (1035  USAP  Fid 
Acty  Op  RP  55-1) ,  Approval.  Aug  1971. 

5.  Waiting  Wives  Newsletter  (1  Comp  Wg 
RP  211-3) .  Approval,  1970. 

6.  Family  Services  Newsletter  (1  Comp  Wg 
RP  211-1) ,  Approval,  21  Jun  1971. 

7.  Reserve  Affairs  Newsletter  (HCRP  45-1), 
Approval,  20  JiU  1970. 

8.  HQ  COMD  USAF  Quarterly  Newsletter 
(HCRP  190-1) ,  Approval.  13  Jan  1972. 

9.  Protestant  Chapel  Newsletter  (1100  AB 
Wg  RP  265-1 ) ,  Approval.  Oct  1970. 

10.  Ground  Safety  Digest  (1100  AB  Wg  RP 
127-1) ,  Discontinued,  29  Feb  1972. 

II.  Youth  Bulletin  (1  Comp  Wg  RP  211-2), 
(This  was  not  previously  reported) ,  Discon- 
tinued. 1  Oct  1971. 

12  Supervisors  Personnel  Management 
Evaluation  Guide  (1100  AB  Wg  RP  40-2). 
(This  was  not  previously  reported  becaxise 
nothing  has  been  published  since  Aug  1968) , 
Discontinued — reconunended  it  be  a  pam- 
phlet instead.  22  Feb  1972. 

ENT  Air  Force  Base,  Coi.ceado 

March  10, 1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  DAPE. 

Subject :  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications   (RCS:    DD-M(OT)725)     (Your 
Ltr,  16Feb  1972). 
To:  HQUSAF/DAPS. 
The  requested  information  follows: 

TTTLE,    action,    AND    DATE 

Fiscal  Control   Office   Newsletter,   Started, 

Nov  70. 

Administration  Guidance  Letter,  Started, 

Apr  71. 
CBPO  Newsletter   (4787  AB  Gp),  Started, 

May  71. 

Ground  Safety  Bulletin,  Started,  May  71. 

Commander's  Call  Bulletin,  Started,  Jul  71. 

Unit  Information  Representative  Newslet- 
ter, Started,  Jul  71. 

Family  Housing  Newsletter.  Started,  Nov 
71. 

Aerospace  Defense  Command  Monthly 
Space  Digest.  Discontinued.  Feb  71. 

ADC  Maintenance  Bulletin,  Discontinued, 
Apr  71. 

BMEWS  Maintenance  Management  Sum- 
mary, Discontinued.  Apr  71. 

ADC  Material  Digest.  Discontinued,  May  71. 

ADC  Security  Police  Digest,  Discontinued, 
May  71. 

PROBE,  Discontinued.  Jun  71. 

Scanning  the  Law,  Discontinued,  Sep  71. 


Disaster   Preparedness   Bulletin     Discon- 
tinued, Oct  71. 

Summary  of  ADC  Services,  Discontinued, 
Nov  71. 

Ground  Electronic  Itelntenance  Summary, 
Discontinued,  Dec  71. 

Civilian   Personnel   Supervisor's   Bulletin, 
Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Disaster    Preparedness     Newsletter,     Dis- 
continued, Feb  72. 

Education  &  Transition  News  Brief,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  72. 

PamUy  Housing  Newsletter,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

Ground  Electronic  Maintenance  Siunmary, 
Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Hamilton  Supervisory  Letter,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

HOW-GO-zrr     (supplemental) ,     Discon- 
tinued, Oct  71. 

Material  Management  News,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

M  &  O  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Newsletter  (Intelligence) ,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

PME  Tech  Notes,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Safety  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Unit    Information    Representative    News- 
letter, Discontinued,  Feb  72. 
For  the  Conunander, 

Lee  a.  Sarter,  Jr., 
Colonel,  VSAF,  Command  Director  of 
Administration. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III., 

March  10, 1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  DAPE/Mrs.  Gross/3113. 
Subject :  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications  (RCS:  DD-M(OT)725). 
To :  HQ  USAP/DAPS. 

MAC  recurring  publications  which  have 
been  discontinued,  combined,  or  started  from 
1  July  1970  to  the  present  are  listed  below. 

TfTLE,   ACTION  TAKEN,   DATE 

Military  Airlift  Committee  Newsletter 
NDTA/MAC,  MAC  RP  20-1,  Discontinued, 
26  Apr  71. 

Logistics  Performance  Measurement  and 
Evaluation  System  MAC  RP  30-2,  Discon- 
tinued, 18  Oct  71. 

OER  Quality  Improvement  Bulletin,  MAC 
RP  36-1,  Discontinued,  3  Sep.  70. 

Supply  and  Services  Newsletter,  MAC  RP 
67-1,  Discontinued,  20  Aug  70. 

MAC  Stock  Fimd  Newsletter  GSD/SSD, 
MAC  RP  67-2,  Discontinued,  26  Mar.  71. 

Security  Police  Review,  MAC  RP  125-1, 
Discontinued,  28  Jan  72. 

Dull  Sword  Special,  MAC  RP  127-3,  Dis- 
continued, 9  Feb  72. 

Qxiarterly  Comptroller  Newsletter,  MAC 
RP  170-6,  Discontinued,  26  Aug  70. 

MAC  MSET  Review,  MAC  RP  66-1,  Started, 
13  Jul  70. 

Aerospace  Medicine  BiUletln,  MAC  RP 
161-1,  Started,  23  Sep  71. 

Reserve  Forces  Newsletter,  21  AP  RP  45-1, 
Discontinued,  3  May  71. 

Security  Education/Motivation  Review,  21 
AF  RP  207-1,  Discontinued,  2  Nov  70. 

Reserve  Forces  Newsletter,  22  AF  RP,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  71. 
Alrllfter,  22  AP,  Discontinued,  Feb.  71. 
Chaplain's  Newsletter,  22  AF,  Discontinued, 
Jun  71. 

Staff  Digest,  ARRS  RP  5-1,  Discontinued, 
15  Feb  72. 

Rescue  Newsletter,  ARRS  RP  190-1,  Start- 
ed, Dec  71. 

ACGS  Administration  Newsletter,  Started, 
Dgc  70 

1  CAMSq  Newsletter,  Started,  Feb  72. 
Semiannual   Reserve   Information   Letter, 
AWS  RP  45-1,  Discontinued,  Oct  71. 

Comptroller  Newsletter,  AWS  RP  170-1,  Dis- 
continued, May  71. 

9  WRWG  Recon,  9  WRWG  100-1,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  71. 

Focus  on  PRIDE,  AAVS  RP  30-1,  Discon- 
tinued, 20  Aug  70. 


Maintenance  Briefs,  AAVS  RP  66-1,  Dis- 
continued, 10  Sep  71. 

CBPO  Newsletter,  1400  RP  35-1,  Started, 
18  Feb  71. 

Procurement  Newsletter,  437  MAWg  RP 
70-1,  Discontinued,  Oct  70. 

Commander's  Call  Bulletin,  438  MAWg  RP 
190-1,  Discontinued,  14  Jun  71. 

Unit  Information  Officer's  Newsletter,  438 
MAWg  RP  190-2,  Discontinued,  1  Nov  71. 

Maintenance  Informational  Brief,  438 
MAWg  RP  66^.  Started,  3  Dec  70. 

Port-Folio,  438  MAWg  RP  76-1,  Started, 
13  Dec  71. 

Quality  Control  and  Evaluation-Monthly 
Summary  Inspection  Summary,  438  MAWg 
RP  66-2,  Discontinued,  12  Aug  70. 

CBPO  Newsletter,  1605  ABWg  RP  30-1,  Dis- 
continued, 12  Feb  72. 

Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  Month- 
ly Newsletter,  1640  ABWg  RP  35-2,  Started, 
Nov  70. 

B-52  Standardization/Evaluation  News- 
letter, 1640  ABWg  RP  51-1.  Discontinued 
when  change  of  command  from  SAC  to  MAC, 
1  Jul  71. 

KC-135  Standardization/Evaluation  News- 
letter. 1640  ABWg  RP  51-2,  Discontinued 
when  change  of  command  from  SAC  to 
MAC,  1  J\U  71. 

Propulsion  Improvement  Program  (PIP), 
1640  ABWg  RP  66-1,  Discontinued  when 
change  of  conunand  from  SAC  to  MAC,  1 
Jul  71. 

Commissary  News,  60  AB  Gp  RP  145-1, 
Discontinued,  20  Sep  70. 

Aeromedical  Evacuation  Information, 
lOAEGp  RP  11-1,  Combined,  19  Aug  70. 

CBPO  Newsletter,  62  ABGp  RP,  Started, 
Jan  71. 

MAC  Oonmiunique,  62  ABGp  RP,  Started, 
Feb  71. 

Civilian  Supervisory  Newsletter,  63  ABGp, 
Started.  10  Jan  72. 

For  the  Commander, 

Rosemary  McCtti,i.et, 
Captain,  USAF,  Executive  Officer, 
Directorate  of  Administration. 

Index  of  Discotjntintjeo  PACAP  Recurring 

Publications 

HQ  pacaf,  title 

RP  30-1,  ACTION. 

RP  35-1,  Career  Assistance  and  Counselling 
Brief. 

RP  55-3,  Reports  Newsletter. 

RP  101-1,  PACAF  C-E  Air  Traffic  Control 
News  Bulletin. 

RP  200-3,  (C)  (OP-4)  IDHS  Digest. 

RP  355-1,  Disaster  Pr^aredness  News- 
letter. 

SAT,  title 

RP  205-1,  5AP  Security  Education  Guide. 

RP  501-1,  Life  Support  Newsletter. 

6100ABWRP  30-1,  PamUy  Housing  Services 
Newsletter. 

475ABWRP  55-1,  Stan/Eval  Newsletter. 

475ABWRP  67-1,  Chief  of  Supply  News- 
letter. 

7AF,  title 

RP  40-1,  U.S.  Civilian  Personnel  Newsletter. 

RP  127-2,  The  Word. 

RP  200-1,  (S)  (OP-1)  Weekly  Air  Intelli- 
gence Summary. 

RP  355-1,  7AF  Disaster  Preparedness  News- 
letter. 

377ABWRP  127-1,  Ground  Safety  News- 
letter. 

377ABWRP  127-2,  Explosive  Safety  News- 
letter. 

ISAF,   TITLE 

RP  11-6,  HQ  Thirteenth  Air  Force  Staff 
Directory. 

CABRP  11-8,  HQ  6200  Air  Base  Wtag  Staff 
Directory. 

432CSGRP  35-6,  Personnel  Newsletter. 

374TAWRP  65-1,  Flyer. 

374TAWRP  65-2,  Chief  to  Chief. 

388CSGRP  (Not  numbered),  Korat  CBPO 
News. 
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388TFWRP  (Not  numbered) ,  Commander's 
Call  Newsletter. 

*406CSGRP  30-1,  The  Obekko. 
*432CSGRP  35-«,  Personnel  Newsletter. 
•8203SPTGPRP  40-8,  Thai  CivUlan  News. 
•432CSGRP  67-4,  Supply  Newsletter. 
•432  CSGRP  12&-2,  Cop-Out. 
•636CSGRP  125-6,  Security  Educ/Motlv. 
*432CSORP  127-1,  Accident  Prevention. 
•432CSGRP  127-2,  Supervisor's  Safety. 
•406CSORP  170-1,  Clark  AB  Facts. 
•432CSGRP,  190-9,  Information  Off.  News. 
*6200ABWRP  265-1,  Religious  Activities. 
*432CSGRP  265-3,  Chapel  Light. 

PACAF  Recurring  Publications  Discontin- 
ued, Combined,  and  Started  1  Jul  1070  to 
Present 

NUMBER,    title,    ACTION    TAKEN    AND    DATE 

PACAFRP  11-1,  HQ  PACAF  Staff  Directory, 
Discontinued,  Jan.  72. 

PACAFRP  23-2,  Directory  of  PACOM  Or- 
ganizations, Discontinued,  25  Nov.  70. 

PACAFRP  30-1,  ACTION,  Discontinued,  22 
Feb.  72. 

PACAFRP  3&-1,  Career  Assistance  and 
Counseling  Brief,  Discontinued,  22  Feb.  72. 

PACAFRP  35-2,  EOT  World  Wide,  Started, 
10  Feb.  72. 

PACAFRP  6S-3,  Reports  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, 2  Mar.  72. 

PACAFRP  64-1,  SEARCHER— Newsletter  of 
the  41st  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery 
Wing,  Discontinued,  7  Oct.  71. 

PACAFRP  75-1,  Transportation  Review  in 
PACAF  (TRIP),  Discontinued.  19  Jan.  71. 

PACAFRP  101-1,  PACAF  Air  Traffic  Control 
News  Bulletin,  Discontinued,  9  Nov.  71. 

PACAFRP  136-1,  PACAP  Weapons  Newslet- 
ter. Combined  with  PACAFRP  136-3,  19  Aug. 
71. 

PACAFRP  136-2,  PACAF  Explosive  Ord- 
nance Disposal  (EOD)  Newsletter,  Combined 
with  PACAFRP  136-3,  13  Aug.  71. 

PACAFRP  136-1,  PACAP  Munitions  BiUle- 
tin.  Started,  11  Aug.  71. 

PACAFRP  178-1,  Management  Analysis 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  9  Nov.  71. 

PACAFRP  200-1,  PACAF  Reconnaissance 
Technical  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  28  Jan. 
71. 

PACAFRP  200-3,  PACAF  IDHS  Digest,  Dis- 
continued, 3  Mar.  72. 

PACAFRP  205-1.  Security  Information  Bul- 
letin, Discontinued,  1  Dec.  70. 

PACAFRP  265-2,  Command  Chaplain  Pa- 
cific Air  Forces,  Started,  IS  Oct.  71. 

PACAFRP  365-1,  Disaster  Preparedness 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  22  Feb.  72. 

5AFRP  40-1,  Civilian  Newsletter,  Started, 
1  Oct.  71. 

5AFRP  65-1,  DOS/Materiel  Monthly  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  6  Apr.  71. 

6AFRP  125-1,  6AF  Security  Police  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  26  Mar.  71. 

6AFRP  190-2,  Far  East  Network  Newsletter, 
Started,  22  Jun  71. 

6AFRP  205-1,  5AF  Security  Education 
Guide,  Discontinued,  11  Feb  72. 

5  AFRP  265-1,  5AF  Chaplain  Newsletter. 
Discontinued,  10  Mar  71. 

5APRP  501-1,  5  AF  Life  Support  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  9  Feb  72. 

6AFRP  601-2,  6AF  LUe  Support  Bulletin, 
Started,  17  Dec  71. 

6122ABGPRP  40-1,  Misawa  Bulletin,  Dis- 
continued, 13  Apr  71. 

6122ABGPRP  67-1,  Supply  High-Lites 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  12  Jul  71. 

ei22ABGPRP  127-1,  Mission  Safety  70,  Dis- 
continued, 13  Apr  71. 

ei22ABGPRP  100-1,  Commander's  Call 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  13  Apr  71. 


•The  12  reports  preceded  by  an  asterisk 
were  discontinued  by  13AF  In  February  1972 
and  reported  in  response  to  HQ  USAP/DAPS 
letter,  16  Feb  1972.  However,  no  report  forms 
nor  copies  of  the  discontinued  publications 
were  received  from  13AF. 


6100ABWRP  30-1,  Family  Housing  Services 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

476ABWRP  30-1,  Family  Housing  Service 
Newsletter,  Started,  7  Jul  70. 

476ABWRP  30-1,  Family  Housing  Service 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  16  Feb  72. 

475ABWRP  6&-1,  Stan/Eval  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  16  Jul  70. 

476ABWRP  67-1,  Chief  of  Supply  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  22  Feb  72. 

61CSGRP  67-1,  Supply  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, 9  Mar  71. 

824CSGRP  35-2,  Monthly  Career  Informa- 
tion Newsletter,  Discontinued,  1  Sep  70. 

824CSGRP  40-4.  "Hibari  No  Koe,"  Discon- 
tinuer,  8  Apr  70. 

18TFWRP  66-1,  The  Cock  Crows,  Started, 
8  Dec  71. 

18TFWRP  127-1,  Weapons  Safety  Bulletin, 
Started,  7  Jan  72. 

18TFWRP  127-2,  Flight  Safety  Bulletin, 
Started,  7  Jun  72. 

7AFRP  28-1,  7AF  Civic  Action  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  Mar  71. 

7APRP  40-1,  U.S.  Civilian  Personnel  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

7AFRP  40-2,  Supervisors  Newsletter, 
Started,  Feb  71. 

7AFRP  127-2,  The  Word,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

7AFRP  200-1,  7AF  Weekly  Air  Intelligence 
Summary,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

7AFRP  65-1,  Combat  Tactics  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  Mar  71. 

7 AFRP  356-1,  7AF  Disaster  Pr^aredness 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

7AFRP  67-1,  Supply  Equipment  Manage- 
ment Report,  Discontinued,  Mar  71. 

7AFRP  85-1,  Civil  Engineering  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  Feb  71. 

7AFRP  125-1,  Security  Digest,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  71. 

7APRP  127-5,  Flight  Safety  Oram,  Discon- 
tinued, Apr  71. 

7AFRP  178-3,  (S)  (OP-4)  7AF  ResxUts  in 
the  PACAF  Command  Management  System, 
Discontinued,  Apr  71. 

7AFRP  70-1,  Procurement  Information 
Combat  Safety,  Discontinued,  Dec  71. 

7AFRP  127-1,  Combat  Safety,  Discontinued, 
Dec  71. 

7APRP  170-1,  7AF  Comptroller  Monthly 
Newsletter.  Discontinued,  Dec  71. 

7AFRP  900-1,  Awards  and  Decorations 
Newsletter,  Started,  Jun  71. 

366TFWRP  36-1,  Personnel  Newsletter, 
Started,  Jtil  71. 

366TFWRP  5&-1,  Ounfighter  Weaponeer, 
Started,  Jan  72. 

366TFWRP  11-1,  Commanders  Action  Line, 
Started,  Jan  72. 

377ABWRP  127-1,  Ground  Safety  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

377ABWRP  127-2,  Explosive  Safety  News- 
letter, Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

483CSGRP  30-1,  Personnel  Newsletter, 
Started,  Sep  70. 

377ABWRP  35-1,  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Treatment  Newsletter,  Started  Nov  71. 

483CSGRP  40-1,  Employee  Newsletter, 
Started,  Jan  72. 

483CSGRP  213-1.  Education  Newsletter, 
Started,  Dec  71. 

13AFRP  11-6,  HQ  Thirteenth  Air  Force 
Staff  Director,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

1961COMRP  10-2,  Message  Management, 
Started,  1  Jan  72. 

1ST  MOBRP  11-2,  TD  Wire  Newsletter, 
Started.  1  Jan  72. 

405CSGRP  11-8,  Staff  Directory,  Started. 
Sep.  70. 

405CSGRP  11-8,  Staff  DlrectOTy,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

405CSGRP  30-1,  The  Ghekko,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

432CSGRP,  Personnel  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

6203SPTGPRP  40-«,  Thai  Civilian  News, 
Discontinued,  Feb.  72. 

8CSGRP,  Thai  Civilian  News,  Started,  Feb. 
72. 


13AFRP,  50-3,  Training  Information/Policy 
News,  Discontinued,  May  71. 

406CSGRP  66-1,  Aircrew  Evaluation  Bul- 
letin, Started,  Jan  72. 

883TFWRP  60-1,  THUD  Newsletter,  Started. 
Jan  72. 

374TAWRP  65-1,  The  Flyer,  Started,  Oct 
70. 

374AWRP  66-1,  The  Flyer,  Discontinued. 
Feb  72. 

374TAWRP  65-2,  Chief  to  Chief,  Started 
Oct  70. 

374TAWRP  66-2,  Chief  to  Chief,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

8CSGRP  66-4,  A&E  Newsletter,  Discontin- 
ued, Jun  71. 

432CSGRP  66-5,  Maintenance  Analysis,  Dis- 
continued, Nov  71. 

8CSGRP  67-2,  Supply  Newsletter,  Approved, 
Sep  71. 

432CSGRP  67-4,  Supply  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  72. 

636CSGRP  67-7,  Supply  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, May  71. 

432CSGRP  125-2,  Cop-Out,  Started,  Sep  70. 

432CSGRP  125-2,  Cop-Out,  Discontinued. 
Feb  72. 

635CSGRP  126-6.  Security  Educ/Motlv, 
Started,  Oct  70. 

635CSGRP  126-6,  Security  Educ/Motlv, 
Discontinued,  Fteb  72. 

432CSORP  127-1.  Accident  Prevention. 
Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

432CSGRP  127-2,  Supervisor's  Safety,  Dis- 
continued, Feb.  72. 

406CSRP  170-1,  Clark  AB  Facts,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

463TAWRP  190-1,  463TAW  Newsletter, 
Started,  Feb  71. 

463TAWRP  190-1,  463TAW  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, Jan  72. 

13AFRP  100-6,  AFPN  Newsletter,  Started, 
Jan  70. 

7/13AFRP  190-7,  FARANO  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, Dec  70. 

432CSGRP  190-0,  Information  Office  News, 
Discontinued,  Feb  "n. 

8CSORP  190-10,  Commander's  Call  Bulle- 
tin, Approved,  Jan  71. 

8CSGRP  190-10,  Commander's  Call  Bulle- 
tin, Discontinued,  Dec  71. 

6200ABWRP  266-1,  Religious  Activities, 
Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

13AFRP  266-2.  Lucky  13TH,  Discontinued, 
Dec  70. 

432CSGRP  266-3,  Chapel  Light,  Discon- 
tinued Feb  72. 

8CSGRP  266-4,  Wolfpack  Newsletter. 
Started,  Aug  71. 

388CSGRP  (Not  Numbered),  Korat  CBPO 
News,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

388TFWRP  (Not  Numbered) ,  Commander's 
Call  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

6486ABWRP  50-1,  OJT  Informant,  Discon- 
tinued, 1  Jan  71. 

6486ABWRP  67-2,  Supply  Emphasis  on 
People  (SEOP),  Discontinued,  14  Jan  72. 

6486ABWRP  127-3,  Flying  Safety  Bulletin, 
Discontinued  4  Jan  71. 

6486ABWRP  216-3.  See  Lancer  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  1  Feb.  71. 

6486ABWRP  266-1,  Catholic  Parish  Council 
Newsletter.  Discontinued,  1  Dec  71. 

Headquarters  U.S.  Air  Forces 

IN  Europe, 
i4PO  New  York,  N.Y.,  March  9,  1972. 
Reply  to 
Attn  of:, DA. 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications (RCS:  DD-M(OT)   726)    (Your 
Ltrs.  26  Jan.  72  and  16  Feb.  72). 
To:  HQ  USAP/DAPS. 

1.  Subject  report  Is  forwarded  per  instruc- 
tions. 

2.  AFM  12-50,  table  6-1.  rule  14,  requires 
that  the  official  record  set  of  recurring  publi- 
cations be  destroyed  when  recurring  publi- 
cation is  discontinued.  I>ates  of  action  taken 
on  discontinued  recurring  publications  were 
taken  from  our  control  cards  which  are  kept 
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for  1  year  at  which  time  the  control  n\imber 
Is  eligible  for  reuse.  Exact  dates  for  recurring 
publications  discontinued  prior  to  February 
1971  cannot  be  given.  Information  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1970  through  February  1971  was 
taken  from  obsolete  USAPER  0-2s. 

For  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

Lyle  E.  RttJEY,  Lt.  Col..  USAF, 
Dtp.  Director  of  Administration. 

1  Attachment — Report  on  Recurring  Publi- 
cations, 2  cys. 

TnUC     ACTIOM    TAKEN,    AND    DATS 

26-1 ,  Manpower  &  Organization  Newsletter, 
Rescinded.  Dec  71. 

30-1.  Iberia,  Morocco.  BSA  District  News- 
letter, Rescinded,  12  Feb  71. 

34-1,  Family  Services  Newsletter,  Re- 
adnded.  15  Apr  71. 

36-1,  BilUltary  Personnel  Newsletter,  Re- 
scinded. 12  Feb  71. 

35-2,  CBPO  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  17  May 
71. 

35-3,  CBPO  Newsletter.  Rescinded,  3  Mar 

|»  71. 

II  85-4,  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started,  15  Jul 

70. 

36-6.  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started,  14  Jul 
70. 
35-6,  88TFW  Personnel  Newsletter.  Started, 
Ij  15  Jul  70. 

I-  35-7.      Military      Personnel      Newsletter, 

I-*  Started,  15  Jul  70. 

S5-8.  Pefsormel  Newsletter,  Started.  15  Jul 
70. 

35-9.  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started,  16  Jul 
70. 

35-10,  Personnel  System  Management  Bul- 
letin. Rescinded,  28  Oct  70. 

35-11,  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started,  15 
Jul  70. 

35-12,  CBPO  Newsletter.  Started,  24  Jul 
70. 

35-13.  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started,  Oct 
70. 

35-14.  CBPO  Newsletter.  Started,  16  Oct  70. 
35-15,   Personnel   Actions  Digest,  Started, 
9  Jun  71. 

35-16.  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started.  8 
Jun  71. 

35-17.  Personnel  Newsletter,  Started.  8  Jul 
71. 

35-18,  The  Hem  Line,  Started,  14  Jan  72. 
35-19,  CBPO  Newsletter,  Started,  1  Feb  72. 
36-1,  Bar  News,  Started,   15  Oct  71. 
36-1,  Bar  News,  Rescinded,  25  Feb  71. 
40-4.      Supervisor  Employee      Newsletter, 
Rescinded.  Feb  71. 

40-5,  Employee  Newsletter,  Started,  26  Apr 
71. 

40-11.  Civilian  Personnel  Communique,  Re- 
scinded, Oct  70  '. 

40-13,  Supervisor's  Tips,  Rescinded,  7  Jan 
71. 

40-18.  3AF  Employees  Newsletter,  Com- 
bined Into  40-5,  26  Apr  71. 

40-33,  3AF  Manager's  Advisor,  Combined 
into  40-6,  26  Apr  71. 

40-35.  Civilian  Supervisor  &  tJ.S.  Employees 
Bulletin,  Rescinded,  Jan.  71*. 

40-36,  Spanish  Personnel  Bulletin,  Re- 
scinded, Jan.  71*. 

40-39,  Personnel  Newsletter,  Superseded  by 
35-11,  15  Jul  70. 

40-40,  Supervisory  Personnel  Bulletin, 
Started,  27  Aug  70. 

40-41,    Employee   Newsletter,    Started,    27 
Aug  70. 
55-1,  The  Ops  Line,  Started,  28  Jul  71. 
60-1,  HQ  TUSLOG  Det  10  SUn/Eval  News- 
letter, SUrted,  13  Dec  71. 

60-2,  513TAW  Stan/Eval  Newsletter. 
Started,  12  Jan  72. 

60-5.  Stan/Eval  Information  Letter,  Re- 
scinded. 4  Aug  71. 

60-8,  USAFE  Airlift  Newsletter,  Rescinded, 
4  Aug  71. 

60-9,  Stan/Eval  Bulletin,  Started,  11  Sep 
70. 


•  Information  taken  from  USAFER  0-28. 


00-10,  Stan/Eval  Information  Newsletter, 
Started,  9  Jun  71. 

64-1.  40ARRWg  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  1 
Aug  71. 

66-1,  lOTRW  Maintenance  Analysis  Flash, 
Started,  1  Feb  72. 

66-2,  Precision  Measurement  Equipment 
Laboratory  (PMEL)  Newsletter,  Started,  11 
Aug  71. 

66-4,  PME  Tech  Notes,  Started.  12  Feb  Tl. 
66-4,  PME  Tech  Notes,  Rescinded.  25  Feb 
72. 

67-2,  Supply  &  Equipment  Aixalysls  Report 
(SEAR).  Rescinded.  Jan  71*. 
67-2.  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  1  Feb  72. 
67-3,  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  25  Feb 
72. 
67-5,  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  20  Jul  70. 
67-5,  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  25  Fteb 
72. 

67-6,  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  26  Jan 
71. 

67-6,  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  25  Feb 
72. 

67-7,  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  20  Jul  70. 
67-,  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  26  Feb 
72. 

67-8.  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  11  May  71. 
e7-«.  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  26  Feb 
72. 

67-^,  Chief  of  Supply  Ne^-sletter,  Started, 
9  Jun  71. 

67-9.  Chief  of  Supply  Newsletter,  Re- 
scinded, 25  Feb  72. 

67-10,  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  24  Jun 
71. 

67-10,  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  25 
Feb  72. 

67-11,  48  TFW  Supply  Newsletter,  Started, 
3  Nov  71. 

67-11,  48  TFW  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescind- 
ed, 25  Feb  72. 

67-12,  Chief  of  Supply  Newsletter,  Started, 
13  Dec  71. 

67-12,  Chief  of  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescind- 
ed. 25  Feb  72. 

67-13,  Monthly  Supply  Newsletter,  Started, 
29  Dec  71. 

67-13,  Monthly  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescind- 
ed. 25  Feb  72. 

67-14.  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  12  Jan 
72. 

67-14,  Supply  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  25 
Feb  72. 

70-2,  Procurement  Newsletter.  Rescinded, 
6  Dec  71. 

75-1,  VCO/NCO  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Re- 
scinded, 25  Feb  72. 

75-2.  Mitteilungsblatt,  Rescinded,  25  Feb 
72. 

75-3,  Directorate  of  Transportation  News- 
letter, Started.  15  Jan  71. 

75-4,  VCO/NCO  Newsletter,  Started,  10  Jun 
71. 

75-4,  VCO/NCO  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  25 
Feb  72. 

75-5,  VCO  Monthly  Newsletter,  Started,  18 
Aug  71. 

75-5,  VCO  Monthly  Newsletter,  Rescinded, 
25  Feb  72. 

110-1,  JAG  Notes,  Rescinded,  24  Feb.  71. 
123-1,  Inspector  General's  Newsletter,  Re- 
scinded, Jan  71*. 

125-2,  Security  Police  Newsletter.  Started, 
8  Oct  71. 

127-4.  Wiesbaden  Flying  Safety  Bulletin, 
Rescinded,  18  Mar  71. 

127-5,  Mlsslle-Exploslve-Nuclear  Newslet- 
ter, Rescinded,  1  Apr  71. 

127-8,  Safety  Brief,  Rescinded,  25  Feb  72. 
127-10,  The  Preventive,  Rescinded,  6  Aug 
71. 

127-11,  Safety  Flash,  Rescinded.  25  Feb  72. 
127-12,   The   Safety   Slant,   Rescinded,   24 
Mar  71. 

127-13,  Safety  Bulletin,  Rescinded,  26  Feb 

72. 

127-14,  Safety  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  Apr 

71. 

127-16,  Safety  Bulletin,  Rescinded,  1  Apr 
71. 


127-17,  Safety  Offlcers  Memo,  Reeidnded,  16 
Mar  71. 

127-18,  Missile,  Explosives,  Nuclear  Safety 
Memo,  Rescinded,  25  Feb  72. 

127-19,  Safety  Oram,  Started,  9  Oct  70. 

127-19,  Safety  Oram,  Rescinded.  25  Feb  72. 

127-20,  Zero  in  on  Safety,  Started,  17  Mar 
71. 

127-20,  Zero  In  on  Safety,  Rescinded,  26 
Feb  72. 

127-27,  Ground  Safety  BuUetln,  Rescinded, 
12  Feb  71. 

136-1,  USAFE  Munitions  Bulletin,  Started, 
9  Apr  71. 

136-2,  50TFW  Weapons  &  Tactics  News- 
letter, Started,  15  Oct  71. 

161-1,  Epigram.  Started.  7  Jan  72. 

163-1.  Pest  Control  Newsletter,  Rescinded, 
25  Feb  72. 

177-1,  Cross  Check,  Started,  8  Oct  70. 

177-2,  CCPM  Newsletter,  Started,  6  Feb  71. 

178-1,  Crossfeed  Newsletter,  Started,  8  Oct 
71. 

190-6.  The  Direct  Line,  Started.  16  Jan  71. 

190-6,  The  Direct  Line,  Rescinded,  16  Feb 
72. 

200-1,   (S)    Cockpit  Intelligence,  Started, 
6  Jan  71. 

200-2,  (S)  USAFE  Intelligence  Bimonthly 
Newsletter,  Started,  6  Jan  71. 

213-1,    Education   Newsletter,    Started,    3 
Nov  71. 

213-1,  Education  Newsletter,  Rescinded,  25 
Feb  72. 

265-1.  Jewish  Chapel  Chronicle,  Rescinded, 
Oct  70*. 

265-2,  USAFE  Chaplain  Newsletter,  Started, 
11  May  71. 

265-2,    USAFK    CtU4>lain    Newsletter,    Re- 
scinded, 25  Feb  72. 

265-3.  European  Council  Chimes,  Rescind- 
ed. Oct  70*. 

300-1,  HQ  USAFE  Data  Automation  News- 
letter. Started,  3  Dec  71. 

355-1,    HQ    17AF    Disaster    Preparedness 
Newsletter,  Started,  3  Aug  71. 

355-1.  HQ  17AF  Dlsasto:  Preparedness 
Newsletter,  Rescinded.  26  Feb  72. 

501-1,  Life  Support  Newsletter,  Started,  30 
Jun  71. 

501-1.  Life  Support  Newsletter,  Rescinded, 
25  Feb  72. 

HEADQtTARTERS  AlR  FORCE  RESERVE, 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  March  8, 1972. 
Reply  to  Attn  of:  DAPE. 
Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recturlng  Pub- 
lications   (RCS:    DD-M(OT)    726)    (Our 
ALMAJCOM  Ltr,  25  Jan  72)    (Tour  Ltr. 
16  Feb  1972) . 
To:  HQ  USAP/DAPS. 

Listing  of  all  recurring  publications  (peri- 
odicals) within  Headquarters  Air  Force  Re- 
serve which  were  discontinued,  combined,  or 
started  from  1  July  1970  to  the  present  ap- 
pears In  columnar  format  below,  as  requested 
In  paragraph  2  of  subject  letter. 

TrrLE   OP   PERIODICAI.,   ACTION  TAKEN,  AND  DATE 

AFRESRP  67-1  Air  Force  Reserve  Effective- 
ness In  Supply  and  Services,  Started,  22  Apr 
71,  Discontinued,  17  Sep  71. 

AFRESRP  75-1,  Transportation  Newsletter, 
Started,  Oct  70,  Discontinued  Feb  72. 

AFRESRP  127-1,  Personnel  Error  Preven- 
tion News,  Discontinued  1  Feb  72. 

AFRESRP  265-1.  Unit  Chaplain's  Newslet- 
ter. Started,  21  Jan  72,  First  Issue,  Mid  March 
72. 

AFRESRP  400-1,  Cost  Reduction  Program 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  1  Dec  70. 

Eastern  AFRRRP  50-1,  The  Region  Ringer, 
Started,  Jan  72. 

Eastern  AFRRRP  500-1,  Commander's  Em- 
phasis, Started,  Oct  70. 

KAPBRP  40-1,  Employees  Newsletter, 
Started  4  Sep  70. 

Western  AFRRRP  11-1,  Administration 
Newsletter,  Started,  Apr  71. 

Western  AFRRRP  76-1,  Aerial  Port  Infor- 
mation Newsletter,  Started,  Jan  72. 
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Western  AFRRRP  160-1,  Nursing  Service 
Quarterly  Newsletter,  Started,  Jun  71. 

Western  AFRRRP  356-1,  Disaster  Prepared- 
ness Newsletter.  Started,  Aug  71. 

Western  AFRRRP  600-1,  Commander's 
Special  Interest  Items.  Started,  Jul  71. 

939  MAGRP  30-1,  CBPO  Newsletter,  Start- 
ed, Oct  70. 

462    MAWRP    190-1,    Newsletter,    Started, 
Mar  71,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 
For  the  commander. 

Roy  E.  Shy, 
Major,  VSAF,  Asst  Director  of  Adminis- 
tration 

Headquarters  Air  Univexsitt, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  March  8, 1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  DAP. 

Subject:     Report     on     Air     Force     Recur- 
ring   Publications     (RCS:     DD-M(OT)725) 

(Our  ALMAJCOM  Ltr,  25  Jan  72)    (Your 

Ltr,  16  Feb  72) . 
To:  Hq  USAF/DAPS. 

The  following  Information  is  submitted  as 
requested  In  the  above  referenced  letter: 

title  of   periodical,   action   TAKEN,   AND   DATE 

AFROTC  Junior  Newsletter,  Combined  with 
Ideas  Incorporated,  Sep  71. 

Junior  Officers  Council  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, Oct  71. 

FACTS,  Discontinued,  Aug  71. 

Personnel  Services  Newsletter,  Discontin- 
ued, Aug  71. 

Chaplain  Resources,  Started,  Oct  70. 

Chaplain  Interchange,  Started,  Oct  70. 

Bits  and  Bytes,  Started,  Nov  70. 

For  the  Commander. 

J.  D.  Pdhrmann, 
Lt.  Col.,  VSAF,  Director  of  Administration. 

Headquarters  Air  Force 

Logistics  Command, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 

March  8. 1972. 
DAP. 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications    (RCS:     DD-M(OT)726)      (HQ 
USAF/DAPS  ltr,  16  Feb  72). 
TO:  HQ  USAP/DAPS. 

1.  Attached  Is  the  listing  of  all  recurring 
publications  which  were  discontinued,  rein- 
stated, or  initially  approved  since  1  July  1970 
(attachment  1). 

2.  In  July  1970,  19  recurring  publications 
were  discontinued  as  a  result  of  reduction  in 
printing  funds.  Eleven  were  reinstated  in 
1971.  Of  these  11,  seven  were  civilian-type 
newsletters  and  issuances  were  reduced  from 
monthly  to  once  every  two  months.  Six  re- 
curring publications  have  been  approved 
since  June  1971. 

3.  The  economies  effected  since  July  1970 
through  discontinuance  and  restricted  fre- 
quencies have  resulted  in  an  annual  3.3 
million  page  savings  and  an  annual  printing 
cost  savings  of  over  $10,000.00.  These  savings 
are  ftilly  explained  in  attachment  2. 

For  the  conunander. 

John  H.  Vines, 
Colonel,  VSAF,  Director  of  Administra- 
tion. 

TITLE  or  periodical,  aflcrp  action  taken,  and 

DATE 

11-1,  AFLC  Director  of  Administration 
Newsletter,  Discontinued,  20  Jul  70. 

35-1.  Military  Personnel  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, 1  Jul  70. 

35-2,  Military  Personnel  Digest,  Approved, 
29  Jun  71. 

40-1,  Strictly  Personnel,  Reinstated,  9  Oct 
70. 

40-4,  OOAMA  ClvUian  Personnel  Newslet- 
ter, Discontinued,  1  Jul  70;  Reinstated,  9 
Oct  70. 

40-6,  Wing  Tips,  Discontinued,  1  Jul  70; 
Reinstated,  9  Oct.  70. 

40-8,  The  SMAMA  News  Letter,  Discon- 
tinued, ;  Jul  70;  Reinstated,  9  Oct.  70. 

40-0,  lioimd  Robins,  Discontinued.  1  Jul 
70;  Q  Oct  70. 


40-10,  Civilian  Personnel  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, 1  Jul  70;  Reinstated,  9  Oct  70. 

40-11.  AFLC  Civilian  Personnel  Letter,  Dis- 
continued, 20  Jul  70;  Reinstated,  9  Oct  70. 

40-12,  SCOPE,  Discontinued,  1  Jul  70;  Re- 
instated, 9  Oct  70. 

66-1,  Notes  from  MTO,  Discontinued,  1  Jul 
70. 

67-1 ,  Clothing  &  Textile  Supply  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  20  Jul  70;  Reinstated,  29  Jul 
71. 

70-2,  Command  Procurement  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  20  Jul  70. 

76-1,  SAAMA  Distribution  Digest,  Ap- 
proved, 23  Sep  71. 

75-2,  SMAMA  Directorate  of  Distribution 
Newsletter,  Approved,  30  Sep  71. 

76-3,  OOAMA  Distribution  Digest,  Ap- 
proved, 14  Oct  71. 

76-4,  Dateline:  Distribution,  Approved,  20 
Nov  71. 

86-1,  Shop  talk.  Approved,  7  Feb.  72. 

127-1,  Safety  Tips,  Discontinued,  20  Jul  70. 

127-3,  Ground  Safety  Bulletin,  Discon- 
tinued, 1  Jul  70. 

144-1,  Aerospace  Fuels  Digest,  Discon- 
tinued, 1  Jul  70. 

146-1,  Food  News,  Discontinued,  20  July 
70;  Reinstated,  17  Aug  71. 

205 — 1,  AFLC  Security  Education  Guide, 
Discontinued,  20  Jul  70;  Reinstated,  21  Dec 
71. 

300 — 2,  Data  Automation  Review,  Discon- 
tinued, 20  Jul  70. 

Command  HEADQUAR'rERS  Ant  Force 
Systems,  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  8, 1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of :  DA. 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Fy)rce  Recurring  Pub- 
lications   (RCS:    DD-M(OT)726)     (Your 
Ltr,  16  Feb  1972). 
To:  HQ  USAP/DAPS. 

Attached  is  consolidated  listing,  in  dupli- 
cate, of  Air  Force  Systems  Conunand  recur- 
ring publications  which  were  discontinued, 
combined,  or  started  from  1  July  1970  to 
present. 

For  the  commander. 

J.  C.  Huntley, 
Colonel,  VSAF,  Director  of  Administration. 

Report   on   Air  Force   Recurring   Publica- 
tions   (RCS:   DD-M(OT)726) 
title  of  periodical,  action  taken,  and  date 
Air  Force  Systems  Command 

AFSCRP  30-1,  AFSC  Personnel  Newsletter, 
Combined,  22  Feb  72. 

AFSCRP  35-1,  PDS  Bulletin,  Started,  18 
Nov  71. 

AFSCRP  40-3  Employee-Management  Re- 
lations Review.  Combined,  22  Feb  72. 

AFSCRP  45-1,  Reserve  Personnel  Newslet- 
ter, Started,  23  Oct  70. 

AFSCRP  80-1,  STINFO  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, 22  Feb  72. 

AFSCRP  80-2,  Air  Force  Research  Review, 
Discontinued,  22  Feb  72. 

AFCRP  205-1,  AFSC  Security  Digest,  Dis- 
continued, 24  Feb  72. 

AFSCRP  173-1,  AFSC  Cost  Accounting 
Newsletter,  Started,  14  Jan  72. 

AFSCRP  265-1,  AFSC  Chaplain  Newsletter, 
Started,  22  Jan  71. 

AFSCRP  400-1,  Resources  Conservation 
Program  Newsletter,  Started,  23  Dec  71. 

Aerospace  Medical  Division 

AMDRP  40-2,  Supervisor's  Bulletin,  Com- 
bined, 22  Feb  72. 

AMDRP  127-3,  Supervisor's  Safety  Brief- 
ing, Discontinued,  26  Apr  71. 

AMDRP  190-1,  The  Brooks  AFB  Newsletter, 
Started,  19  Aug.  71. 

WHMCRP  190-1,  The  WUford  HaU  USAF 
Medical  Center  Newsletter,  Started.  27  Jul  71. 
Aeronautical  Medical  Division 

ASDRP  876-1,  Life  Support  Program 
Status  Report,  Started,  4  Jan  71. 


Electronic  Systems  Division 

ESDRP  36-1  CBPO  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, Apr  71. 

ESDRP  40-2  Personnel  Management  Digest, 
Combined,  23  Feb  72. 

Air  Force  Contract  Management  Division 

AFCMDRP  25-1  ZD  Flashes,  Discontinued, 
Jan  71. 

AFCMDRP  40-2  Personnel  Management 
Digest.  Discontinued,  Jan  71. 

AFCMDRP  74-1  Quality  Topics,  Discon- 
tinued, Jan  72. 

Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organisation 

SAMSORP  36-1  SAMSO  Officer  Personnel 
Bulletin,  Started,  8  Jul  71. 

SAMSORP  40-1  Personnel  Memo,  Started, 
23  Jul  71. 

SAMSORP  67-1  Supply  Branch — Informa- 
tion Letter,  Discontinued,  24  Nov  70. 

SAMSORP  127-1,  Green  Cross  Letter,  Dis- 
continued, 10  Feb  72. 

SAMSORP  127-2  SAMS  Safety  Supplement, 
Discontinued,  10  Feb  72. 

SAMSORP  310-1  Data  Management  News- 
letter. Discontinued,  1  Jan  72. 

SAMSORP  320-1  Value  Engineering  Digesc. 
Discontinued,  8  Dec  71. 

Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center 

APFTCRP  26-1  MET  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued. 1  Mar  72. 

APFTCRP  35-1  Junior  Officer's  Newsletter, 
Discontinued,  16  Mar  71. 

APFTCRP  40-2  AFFTC  Supervisors  Journal. 
Combined,  1  Mar  72. 

APFTCRP  67-1  Supply  Newsletter,  Started. 
26  Apr  71. 

APFTCRP  92-1  Fire  Call,  Discontinued. 
1  Mar  72. 

APFTCRP  92-2  Fire  Bulletin.  Discontinued. 
1  Mar  72. 

AFPTCRP  400-1  Logistics  Bulletin,  Started. 
29  Dec  71. 

Air  Force  Special  Weapons  Center 

APSWCRP  35-1  Personnel  Staff  Digest, 
Discontinued,  15  Sep  71. 

APSWCRP  40-2  Super  Advisor,  Combined. 
22  Feb  72. 

APSWCRP  40-3,  Commander's  Equal  Op- 
portunity Policy  Statement,  Combined,  22 
Feb  72 

APSWCRP  85-1  4902d  Civil  Engineering 
Squadron  Newsletter.  Discontinued,  7  Feb 
72. 

APSWCRP  127-1  Safety  Watchword. 
Started,  26  Jan  71. 

APSWCRP  127-2  Safe  Flyer.  Discontinued. 
7  Feb  72. 

APSWCRP  190-1  Pocket  Guide  and  Map, 
Discontinued,  22  Feb  72. 

Air  Force  Eastern   Test  Range 

AFETRRP  206-1  AFETR  Security  Bulletin. 
Discontinued,  10  Feb  72. 
Arm-ament  development  and  Test  Center 

ADTCRP  92-1  Fire  Protection  News  Bul- 
letin. Discontinued.  2  Mar  72. 

ADTCRP  136-1  JMEM  Alr-to-Alr  Surface 
Newsleter.  Started,  31  Aug  71. 

ADTCRP  212-1  Weekly  Accessions  List. 
Discontinued,  2  Mar  72. 

Air   Force    Weapons    Laboratory 

AFWLRP  80-1  Weapons  Technology  Brief, 
Discontinued,  14  Feb  72. 


Headquarters  Air  Force  Account- 
ing AND  Finance  Center, 

Denver,  Colo.,  Mar.  3,  1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  SUAP. 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications. 
To:  HQ  USAF/DAPS. 

Following  Is  the  information  requested  in 
your  16  Feb.  1972  letter  concerning  recur- 
rmg  publications  started  or  discontinued 
since  1  Jul  1970: 
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TTTLE   OF"  PEWOOICAL,   ACTIOlf  TAKZH,   AND  DATK 

a.  Military  Persoimrt  Newsletter — APAF- 
CRP  35-1.  Discontinued,  Aug.  1971. 

b.  Cenral  Pay  Newsletter — APAFCBP  1T7- 
1.  Starter,  Nov.  1970.  (to  be  discontinued  ap- 
prox.  Sep  1973). 

For  the  Commander. 

N.  L.  AtrBXTCHON, 
Chief,  Administration  Division,  Direc- 
torate of  Support. 

Headquarters  An  Reserve  Person- 
nel Center, 

Denver.  Colo.,  Fe6.  28, 1972. 
R«ply  to  attn  ot :  DA. 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
Ucattons   (RCS:  DD-M(OT)   725)    (Tour 
Letter  16  February  1972). 
To:  HQ  USAF/DAPS. 

Only  two  actions  relating  to  ARPC  recur- 
ring publications  have  occurred  since  1  July 
1970: 

Trn.E  or  periodical,  action  taken,  and  date 
"Dialog" — bi-monthly.     Started,     January 
1971. 

"Crossfeed      for      Reserve      Chaplains" — 
monthly.  Started,  July  1971. 
For  the  Commander. 

Chester  H.  Mat, 
Deputy  Director.  Directorate  of  Ad- 
ministration. 

HEADQrARTBRS 

Strategic  Air  Command, 
Offutt  ^r  Force,  Nebr., 

February  24,  1972. 
Reply  to  Attn,  of:  DAP. 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications   (RCS:    DD-M(C>T)725)     (Tour 
Ltr.  16  Feb  72). 
To:  Hq  USAF  DAPS. 

Attached   Is  a  consolidated   listing   of  all 
actions  taken  by  this  office  on  recurring  pub- 
lications from  1  Jul  70  to  the  present. 
For  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Frank  L.  Ziriixi, 

Colonel.  USAF. 
Director  of  Administration. 

Report  of   Action   on   RPs 
title  of  periodical,  action  taken,  and  date 

Procxirement  Brief  Review,  Discontinued, 
Nov  70. 

Data  Link  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Nov 
70. 

SAC  Accounting  and  Finance  Summary, 
Discontinued,  Nov  70. 

Education  News,  Discontinued,  Nov  70. 

Editor's  File,  Discontinued,  Dec  70. 

•  Compass.  Started,  Dec  70. 

SAC  Newsletter  for  Controllers,  Started, 
Feb  71. 

•  Engine  Digest,  Started,  Apr  71. 

•  Open  Mess  Comparative  Analysis,  Started, 
Jun  71. 

Chief  of  Supply  Newsletter,  Started,  Dec 

71. 

SACCS  Maintenance  Digest,  Discontinued, 
Jan  72. 

916th  Squadron  Newsletter,  Discontinued, 
Jan  72. 

Countdown,  Discontinued,  Jan  72. 

APO  Wives  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Jan 
72. 

SAC  Suggestion  Summary,  Discontinued, 
Feb.  72. 

Quarterly  COMSEC  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

Commissary  Store  Newsletter,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

The  First  Termer,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Housing  Facts,  Discontinued,  Feb.  72. 


2AF  Administration  Items  of  Interest,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  73. 

2AF  Medical  Items  of  Interest,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  73. 

11th  Hour,  Discontinued,  Feb  73. 

Legal  Administration,  Discontinued,  Feb 
72. 

Security  Education  Motivation  Brief,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  72. 

Security  Education  Motivation  Brochure, 
Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Area  Dental  Laboratory  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  27. 

Stan/Eval  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Feb 
72. 

B-62  Crew  Information  Letter,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

Operations  Fact  Pac,  I>isc<Hitinued,  Feb  72. 

KC-135  Crew  Information  Newsletter,  Dis- 
continued, Feb  72. 

DOT  Newsletter,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Monthly  Supply  Data  Analysis,  Discon- 
tinued, Feb  72. 

The  Hawkeye,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Vandenberg  Chapel  Chimes,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 

Parish  Refueler,  Discontinued,  Feb  72. 

Andersen  Chapel  Chimes,  Disoontlnued, 
Feb  72. 

Accident  Prevention  Kit,  Discontinued, 
Feb  72. 


*  These  3  recurring  publications  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  for  years,  unnum- 
bered and  uncontrolled.  SAC/DAPO  began 
control  on  the  date  indicated. 


Headqitarters  AERONAirriCAL  Chart 
AND  Information  Center, 

St.  LouU.  Mo.,  February  23, 1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  DAP. 

Subject :  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications   RCS:    DD-M(OT)725)     (Tour 
Ltr,  16  Feb  1972). 
To:  HQ  USAF/DAPS. 

1.  The  following  publications  are  reported 
In  accordance  with  yoiu:  letter. 

TITLE  OF  PEEIODICAL,  ACTION  TAKEN,  AND  DATS 

MUltary  Personnel  Newsletter,  ACICRP 
35-1,  Approved,  11  Jan  71,  Discontinued,  18 
Feb  72. 

Personnel  Newsletter,  ACICRP  40-1.  Ap- 
proved, 15  Jan  71. 

Planned  Assistance  Brief  ACICRP  40-3,  Ap- 
proved 16  Feb  71. 

Supply  Information  Letter,  ACICRP  67-1, 
approved,  28  Jan  71. 

Safety  Newsletter,  ACICRP  127-1,  Ap- 
proved, 28  Jan  71. 

Special  Activities  Security  Information  Let- 
ter, ACICRP  205-1,  Approved,  21  Jan  71,  Dis- 
continued, 18  Feb  72. 

Security  Newsletter,  ACICRP  205-2,  Ap- 
proved, 11  Feb  71.  Discontinued,  31  Jan  72. 

Technical  Library  Acqulsitlona  List, 
ACICRP  212-1.  Approved,  5  Feb  71. 

2.  The  above  listing  Includes  all  ACIG  re- 
curring publications.  They  were  aU  brought 
into  the  recurring  publications  system  after 
1  July  1970. 

Lloyd  D.  Bowman, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF, 
Director  of  Administration. 


Headquarters,  U.S.  AiH  Forces 

Southern    Command, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  22,  1972. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  DA. 

Subject:  Report  on  Air  Force  Recurring  Pub- 
lications (Tour  ltr,  16  Feb  72) . 
%:  Hq  USAF/DAPS. 

The  f  oUowlng  is  a  listing  of  USAFSO  recur- 
ring publications  which  were  discontinued, 
combined,  or  started  since  1  July  1970  to  the 
present: 

TITLE    OF    PERIODICAL,    ACTION   TAKEN    AND    DATE 

USMILGP/MAAO  and  Air  Attache  Ad- 
dresses, Discontinued,  18  Feb  72. 

Boletln  Informatlvo  SAR,  Discontinued,  18 
Feb  72. 

Family  Services  Lady,  Disoontintied,  18  Feb 
73. 


Stan/Eval  Newsletter,  To  Be  Discontinued. 
30  Jime  72. 

Safety  Newsletter,  To  Be  Discontinued,  30 
Jun  72. 

CBPO  Peraonotee,  Started,  19  Aug  70. 
Dollars  &  Sense,  Started,  7  Jun  71. 
Rap  Line,  Started,  8  Dec  71. 
Special  Services  Presents,  Started,  IS  Nov 
71. 

E.  W.  De  Heart, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF, 
Director  of  Administration. 

Department  of  the  Navt, 
Headquarters  VS.  Marine  Corps, 

Washingfton,  D.C.,  March  3, 1972. 
memorandum  for  the  assistant  sscretart  or 

THE   NAVT     (installations   AND  LOCX8TIC8) 

Sub]:  Department  of  Defense  Periodicals. , 
Ref:    (a)    ASD(M&RA)    Memo  of   18  Jan 

1972,  Subj:  DOD  Periodicals,  transmitted  by 

ASN(I&L)  RS  #9-157. 

(b)  ASD(M&RA)  Memo  of  4  Feb  1972, 
Subj:  Senator  Pulbright's  Inquiry  Regard- 
ing Periodicals,  transmitted  by  ASN(I&L) 
RS  #9-316. 

(c)  Dept  of  Navy  Publications  and  Print- 
ing Regulations,  NAVEXOS  P-35. 

End:  (1)  Listing  of  Periodicals  Discon- 
tinued during  Fiscal  Tears  71/72. 

(2)  Listing  of  Periodicals  Started  during 
FUcal  Tears  71/72. 

(3)  Listing  of  Periodicals  Combined  during 
Fiscal  Tears  71/72. 

(4)  Two  copies  of  Marine  Corps  Order 
P5216.1D,   Marine   Corps   Directives   System. 

(5)  Sixty  requests  for  Initial  Approval/ 
Annual  Review  of  Periodicals  (Report  Con- 
trol System  DD-M(OT)725) . 

In  response  to  references  (a)  and  (b), 
enclosures  (1)  through  (5)  are  submitted. 

The  requests.'reports  contained  In  en- 
closure (£)  are  approved  subject  to  modifi- 
cation, as  appropriate,  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  regulatory  restrictions  contained  in 
reference  (c).  Should  any  subsequent  re- 
ports be  received,  they  will  be  submitted  by 
separate  transmittal  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Leatherneck  Magazine  and  Marine 
Corps  Gazette  have  not  been  Included  in  this 
report  as  they  are  considered  to  be  outside 
the  category  of  the  information  requested. 

The  Head,  Publications  and  Printing 
Branch  (Code  ABP),  Administrative  Divi- 
sion, Headquarters  Marine  Corps  extension 
42568/42580,  is  designated  as  the  single  point 
contact  for  Marine  Corps  Periodicals. 
H.  M.  El  WOOD, 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

Marine     Corps     Periodicals     Discontinued 
During  FT  71-72 

TlrLE,     PUBLISHER,    FREQUENCY     OF    ISSUE,    AND 
DATE  DISCONTINUED 

Sgt  Major's  Memo,  MCRD  SDlego,  Monthly, 
Jan  72. 

Special  Service  News,  MCRD  SDlego, 
Weekly,  Feb  72. 

Div  Food  Serv  Newsltr.,  3d  MarDlv,  Monthy, 
Jan  72. 

Div  NBC  Newsltr.,  3d  MarDlv,  Qtly.,  Oct  71. 

Dlv  Admin  Asst  News,  3d  MarDlv.  Bi- 
monthly, Jan  72. 

Navy  Admin  Newsltr.,  MCB  Camp  Butler, 
Monthly.  Sep  71. 

MAG-32  Embark  Newsltr.,  2d  MAW, 
Monthly,  Nov  71. 

The  Professional,  1st  MAW,  Monthly,  Feb 
72. 

Base  Special  Serv.  Newsltr.,  MCB  Camp 
Butler,  Monthly,  Feb  72. 

Base  Safety  Newsltr.,  MCB  Camp  Butler, 
Monthly,  Feb  72. 

CCPO  Newsltr.,  MCB  Camp  Butler, 
Monthly,  Feb  72. 

Camp  Butler  Logistics  Newsltr.,  NOB  Gamp 
BuUer,  Monthly.  Feb  72. 

Camp  Lejeune  Trader,  MCB  Camp  Lejeune. 
Weekly.  Feb  72. 
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4th  MarDlv  Newsltr..  4th  MarDlv,  Monthly. 
Feb  72. 

Troop  Information  Newsltr.,  MCFC  Kansas 
City,  Monthly,  Feb  72. 

Wing  Supply  BiUletln,  2d  MAW,  As  Re- 
quired Feb  72. 

Quill,  H&MS-Sl,  Beaufort,  SC,  Seml- 
montlhy,  Feb  72. 

Hot  Dope  Sheet,  2d  MAW,  Monthly,  Feb  72. 

Roundup,  8th  MarDist.  Qtly.,  Feb  72. 

G-2  Newsltr.,  2d  MAW,  Monthly,  Aug  71. 

Tech  Info  BuUetln,  HQMC,  As  Required. 
Oct  71. 

MarCor  RECON  (Cost  Reduction)  Newsltr., 
HQMC,  As  Required,  Jun  71. 

MarcCor  Public  Affairs  Notes,  HQMC,  As 
Required,  Dec  71. 

Highlights  Calendar,  MCB  CamLeJ, 
Monthly,  Feb  72. 

Akamal-Manu-Kane,  MAG-42,  Bimonthly, 
Feb  72. 

Security  News  Notes.  FMFLANT,  Semi- 
monthly, Feb  72. 

Wing  Word.   1st  MAW.  Monthly,  Feb  72. 

Periodicals  Combined  During  FT  71-72: 
None. 

Marine   Corps   Periodicals   Started 

During  FT  71-72 

rrrLE.  publisher,  frequency  of  issue,  and 

DATE    DISCONTINXTEO 

The  Marine  Leader,  FMFPAC,  Monthly, 
Apr  71. 

Here's  a  Shot  at — 

Tilings  Bugging  Marines,  FMFPAC,  As  Re- 
quired, Mar  71. 

Quarterly  Safety  Review,  MCB  29  Palms, 
Quarterly,  Nov  71. 

Regimental  Newsltr.,  Ist  FSR,  Monthly, 
May  71. 

ARMM's  Newsltr.,  2d  MarDlv,  Monthly, 
Feb  72. 

a-2  Info  NewslU.,  2d  MarDlv,  M<»ithly, 
Jan  72. 

Chapel  Chimes,  MCAS  Kaneohe,  Monthly, 
Oct  70. 

Zero-In  on  Safety,  MCAS  Kaneohe,  Month- 
ly, Aug  70. 

Public  Works  Advisor.  MCAS  Kaneohe, 
Quarterly,  Oct  71. 

Safety  Through  Training,  2d  MAW,  Bi- 
monthly, Sep  70. 

Training  Newsltr.,  HQMC,  As  Required, 
Aug  71. 

USMC  Drug  Scene,  HQMC,  As  Required, 
Feb  71. 

Focus,  HQMC,  Quarterly,  Jul  70, 

Training  Newsltr.,  1st  Mardlv,  Quarterly, 
Nov  70. 

Pass  The  Word,  FMFLANT.  Monthly, 
Dec  70. 

General  Ubrary  System,  MCB  Caml/eJ, 
Semimonthly,  Jul  71. 

MarCor  Exchange  Newsltr.  HQMC.  Bi- 
monthly, Jan  71. 

Med  Dept.  Newsltr..  1st  MarDlv,  Monthly, 
Jun  71. 

Defense  Communications  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  13. 1972. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
or  DEFENSE MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AF- 
FAIRS 

Attn:  Periodical  Evaluation  Task  Force, 
Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Subject:  DOD  Periodicals. 

Reference:  (a)  OASD(M&RA)  Memo,  sub- 
ject as  above,  18  Jan  72  (RCS  DD-M(OT) 
725). 

(b)  DCA  Memo,  210,  subject  as  above,  15 
Mar  72. 

(c)  DCA  Memo,  210,  subject  as  above, 
31  Mar  72. 

1.  As  a  follow  up  to  reference  (c)  at- 
tached are  survey  report  forma  for  peri- 
odicals discontinued  by  Defense  Communi- 
cations Agency  Field  Activities  as  follows: 

a.  DCA  Alaskan  Region  DCA  Alaskan  Re- 
gion Newsletter 


b.  DCA  Western  Hemisphere  Area  DCA- 
WEST  HEM  Monthly  Communications  Sum- 
mary (COMSUM) 

2.  Also  attached  Is  survey  report  form 
covering  a  periodical  entitled  DCA-Europe 
Newsletter  (Crosstalk)  published  by  the 
Defense  Communications  Agency  Eur(q>ean 
Area. 

Arthur  E.  Hates, 
Chief,  Administrative  DivisUm. 

Assistant  Sbcretart  op  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  8, 1972. 
Memorandum  for  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) . 
Subject:  DoD  Periodicals. 

In  response  to  your  memorandum  of  4 
Febniary  1972,  the  following  information  Is 
provided: 

Defense  Industry  Bulletin  published  by  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  has  been  con- 
scdidated  with  the  Defense  Management 
Journal  published  by  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
and  Logistics).  This  consolidation  was  effec- 
tive 15  December  1971,  and  was  culminated 
due  to  similar  material  published  by  both 
periodicals  and  In  the  interest  of  cost 
reduction. 

Attached  is  the  form,  "Request  for  Initial 
Approval/ Annual  Review  of  Periodical,"  (Re- 
port Control  Symbol  DD-M(OT)725)  which 
provides  the  requested  data  applicable  to  the 
publication  of  the  Defense  Management 
Journal. 

Barrt  J.  Shillito, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logistics. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
Waahingion.  D.C.,   Feb.   25,   1972. 

MIMORANDUM  FOR  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  (MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AF- 
FAIRS) 

Subject:  Review  of  Periodicals,  RCS  DD- 
M(OT)  725. 

References:  a  SecDef  Memo,  3  January 
1972,  subject:  DoD  Periodicals. 

b.  Assistant  SecDef  Memo,  18  January 
1972,   subject:    DoD  Periodicals. 

1.  Periodicals  published  within  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  have  been  reviewed 
lor  applicability,  purpose,  accuracy,  good 
taste  and  legal  sufficiency. 

2.  Enclosed  are  those  periodicals  which 
support  the  DIA  mission  and  meet  the  DoD 
(Criteria.  One  periodical  not  attached.  Trends 
and  Developments  in  Foreign  Technology 
Weapons  and  Systems,  Is  in  compartmented 
intelligence  channels.  The  unclassified  re- 
view for  this  periodical  is  enclosed.  Another 
periodical,  Defense  Intelligence  Digest,  was 
abolished  after  publication  of  the  February 
1972  issue. 

3.  New  periodicals  will  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved as  set  forth  in  DoD  guidance.  Point 
of  contact  for  coordinating,  controlling  and 
distributing  periodicals  within  this  Agency 
Is  the  Administrative  Officer,  Directorate  for 
Support. 

Edwin  P.  Leonard, 

Colonel,  USAF. 
Deputy  Director  for  Support. 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency, 
Vfashirigton,  D.C..  March  15,  1972. 

MEMORANDUM    FOR:     PERIODICALS    EVALUATION 
TASK    FORCE,    OASD     (M&RA> 

Attn:  Captain  Nugent.  USN. 

Subject:    Periodicals  Discontinued,  Started, 

or  Combined  During  Fiscal  Tears  1971- 

1972. 

1.  Reference  OASD(M&RA)  Memorandum 
of  March  9,  1972,  subject  as  above. 

2.  This  Agency  Is  In  the  process  of  creating 
a  periodical  which  will  be  published  by  the 
Chief,  Civilian  Personnel  Management  and 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Office.  The 
perioAlcai  will  be  a  "Civilian  Personnel  News- 


letter", to  be  distributed  monthly  commenc- 
ing on  or  about  April  1, 1972. 

3.  The  "Request  for  Initial  Approval/An- 
nual Review  of  Periodical"  for  the  above 
periodical  will  be  submitted  when  all  the  re- 
quired information  Is  obtained. 

Charles  P.  Cox, 

Colonel,  USA, 
Director  for  Pers  &  Admin,  J-1. 


Defense  Supply  Agency, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Mar.  14, 1972. 

MEMORANDUM      FOR      PERIODICALS      EVALUATION 
TASK  FORCE,  OASD  (MARA) 

Attn:  Captain  M.  J.  Nugent. 

Subject:    Periodicals   Discontinued.   Started, 

or  Combined  During  Fiscal  Tears  1971- 

1972. 

1.  Reference:  Memorandum,  Periodicals 
Evaluation  Task  Force,  OASD(M&RA),  9 
March  1972,  subject  as  above. 

2.  Report  of  DSA  periodicals  discontinued, 
started,  or  combined  during  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972  is  enclosed. 

Bruce  W.  Keller. 

Captain,  SC  USN, 
Staff  Director,  Administration. 

List  of  DSA  Periodicals  Discontinited, 
Started,  or  Combined  During  Fiscal  Tears 
1971-1972 

1.  Discontinued: 

a.  Inside  DCAS   (HQ  DSA). 

b.  Industrial       Security       Newsletter 

(DCASR,  Dallas). 

c.  Safety  Responsibility  (DESC). 

d.  DESC  APSCAPS  (DESC) . 

2.  Started: 

a.  DRILS  Newsletter    (HQ  DSA). 

b.  Personnel     Tel-O-Gram      (DCASR 

Etallas). 

c.  A  Look  at  Loss  Prevention  (DESC) . 

d.  MILBCAP  News  (HQ  DSA). 

3.  Combined:  a.  Defe<ise  Industry  Bulletin 
combined  with  Defense  Management 
Journal.* 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 
AND  THE  ANNUAL  SBANE  PRES- 
ENTATION TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  May  15  is  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  This  country's  small  business 
community  consists  of  over  bVz  million 
businesses  hiring  some  45  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  work  force,  and  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  we  set  aside  1  week 
each  year  to  recognize  their  contribution 
to  this  country's  economic  strength  and 
vitality. 

During  National  Small  Business  Week, 
each  year  SBANE,  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England,  represent- 
ing over  900  members,  comes  to  Wash- 
ington and  presents  to  Congress  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  activities  of  small 
business  in  New  England  and  makes  leg- 
islative recommendations  to  aid  our  small 
business  community.  As  always,  SBANE 
has  made  an  exceptionally  concise  and 
well-defined  set  of  proposed  legislative 
recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  SBANE's  1972 
memorandum  to  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


*Defense  Industry  Bulletin  was  Issued  by 
HQ  DSA;  the  Defense  Management  Journ.'U 
will  be  Issued  by  DoD. 
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Abodt  SBANE 


The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Inc..  Is  a  private,  non-profit,  non- 
partisan association  of  New  England  small 
companies.  It  was  founded  In  1938  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness throughout  the  six-state  region.  This  Is 
accomplished  by : 

(1)  grouping  together,  articulating  the 
needs  of  small  business,  and  taking  com- 
mon action; 

(2)  promoting  and  supporting  legislation 
and  government  activities  beneficial  to  small 
business  and  opposing  those  activities  and 
legislation  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  the 
smaller  business; 

(3)  cooperating  with  other  small  business 
groups;  and 

(4)  the  education  of  the  small  business- 
man and  others  in  the  problems  which  they 
must  face  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  the 
education  of  the  small  businessman  as  to 
matters  which  both   threaten  and  preserve 

1^  the  system  of  free,  profit-Uicentlve,  private, 

||  competitive  enterprise. 

The  major  emphasis  In  the  programs  of- 
fered to  the  membership  are  in  the  areas  of 
legislation  on  the  national  level  and  educa- 
tion programs. 
Ij  Besides   appearances   before    various  Con- 

1—  gresslonal   committees,   the   Association   ap- 

I J  pears  on  Capitol  Hill  once  a  year  for  a  Wash- 

ington   presentation    of    specific    proposals 
designed  to  assist  small  business. 

The  Association  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Economic  Council,  which 
was  formed  at  the  request  of  President  Nixon 
m  September.  1970,  to  promote  awareness  of 
small  business  problems  with  key  adminis- 
trative officials. 

The  education  activities  are  many  and 
varied.  They  Include  seminars  and  confer- 
ences held  throughout  New  England  often 
sponsored  In  conjunction  with  leading  New 
England  universities  and  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Best  known  of  SBANE's  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  past  13  years  has  been  the  an- 
nual "Live-In"  Seminar  on  the  campus  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

The  Association  also  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine.  New  England  Business,  containing 
Information  and  educatlonsU  features  for  the 
small  business  executive  and  news  about 
SBANE's  monthly  activities. 

The  Association's  services  also  extend  to 
counselling  Its  members  on  small  business 
problems  and  serving  as  a  source  of  business 
Information.  Furthermore,  the  Association 
provides  government  liaison,  procurement 
assistance  and  offers  Its  members  group  In- 
surance programs  and  trade  missions. 

SBANE  offices  are  located  at  69  Hickory 
t>rlve,  Walth&m,  Massachusetts  02154. 

I.   SBANE    1972   PBOPOSAL  FOR   FROCITBEMENT 

First,  to  promote  fairer  adjustment  of  con- 
tract disputes  with  the  Government,  SBANE 
proposes  legislation  creating  regional  small 
claims  divisions  within  the  Boards  of  Con- 
tract Appeals.  We  aim  to  provide  a  speedy  and 
inexpensive  vehicle  for  settling  claims  up  to 
$50,000.,  as  an  alternative  to  the  undue  delay 
and  cost  of  a  BCA  proceeding.  We  also  rec- 
ommend that  prime  contractors  be  required 
to  Incorporate  disputes  clauses  In  their  con- 
tracts, giving  subcontractors  a  means  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Government. 

Second,  to  help  smaller  businesses  obtain 
their  fair  share  of  Government  spending,  we 
support:  (1)  the  transfer  of  OOD's  small 
business  subcontract  set-astdes,  and  (2)  en- 
actment of  HJl.  9551,  authorizing  an  8BA 
certificate  of  competency  where  a  low  bid- 
der Is  alleged  to  lack  "integrity,  tenacity  and 
perseverance." 

Government  contractors  often  become  In- 
volved in  disputes  with  contracting  officers. 
Typically,  such  disputes  arise  in  connection 
with  contract  changes,  the  Interpretation  of 
contract  clauses,  drawings  and  specifications. 


or  the  allowable  amounts  of  costs  In  cases 
where  a  contract  has  been  terminated  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government.  The  con- 
tracts provide  that  such  disputes  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  appropriate  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals.  The  purpose  of  the  BCA  pro- 
ceeding Is  to  provide  a  quick.  Inexpensive 
and  efficient  administrative  remedy  as  an  al- 
ternative to  court  litigation,  which  (to  quote 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  the 
Klhlberg  and  S.  St.  E.  Contractors  decisions) 
can  be  "vexatious  and  expensive  and,  to  the 
contractor  oftentimes,  ruinous." 

In  the  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Wunderllch  Act  (41  U.S.C.  Sees.  321-322), 
court  decisions  have  held  that  BCA  hearings 
must  conform  to  formal  litigation  proce- 
dures. As  a  result,  the  process  of  obtaining  a 
decision  from  a  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
normally  costs  over  $5,000.  and  takes  12-18 
months,  during  which  time  the  contractor 
Is  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  funds  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled.  Moreover,  witnesses  must 
travel  to  Washington,  at  considerable  cost  In 
lost  time  and  travel  expense. 

We  recognize  that  these  delays  and  ex- 
penses are  Inherent  In  any  full-blown  liti- 
gation. They  may  be  tolerable  to  a  con- 
tractor who  Is  claiming  a  large  sum.  But  If 
the  amount  claimed  Is  small,  the  contractor 
Is  often  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  claim 
and  Is  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  contracting 
officer.  He  simply  cannot  afford  to  seek  a 
remedy,  even  If  his  claim  Is  wholly  valid. 
This  defeats  the  initial  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  administrative  review,  and  results 
In  gross  unfairness. 

SBANE  proposes  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  establish,  within  the  existing 
Boards  of  Contract  Appeals,  regional  small 
claims  divisions  for  the  speedy,  inexpensive 
resolution  of  small  contract  claims.  The 
salient  features  of  our  proposal  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Jurisdiction  would  be  limited  to  claims 
totalling  no  more  than  $50,000  per  contract. 

2.  Resort  to  the  small  claims  procedure 
would  be  at  the  contractor's  election;  he 
would  retain  his  right  to  utilize  the  existing 
procedure  as  at  present.  The  contracting 
agency  would  not  have  this  option. 

3.  The  small  claims  divisions  would  be 
empowered  to  make  findings  of  fact  and 
rulings  of  law. 

4.  A  division's  decision  would  be  final  and 
binding  upon  both  parties. 

6.  The  divisions  would  be  staffed  by  per- 
sonnel (lawyers  and  procurement  experts) 
of  the  same  high  caliber  as  the  existing 
Boards  of  Contract  Appeals. 

6.  All  claims  would  be  processed  regionally 
rather  than  In  Washington. 

7.  Attorneys  and  other  professionals  would 
not  appear  before  the  small  claims  divisions. 
Cases  would  be  presented  by  the  contractor's 
employees  and  the  contracting  officer. 

8.  The  statute  should  require  the  admin- 
istrative adoption  of  Implementing  regula- 
tions designed  to  assure  the  speedy,  Informal 
and  inexpensive  resolution  of  disputes. 

These  procedural  rules  should  Include: 

(a)  elimination  of  all  formal  pleadings,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  simplified  statement  and 
counterstatement  of  the  matters  In  dispute; 

(b)  discovery  proceedings  would  not  be 
available : 

(c)  technical  rules  of  evidence  would  not 
apply,  and  would  be  replaced  by  Informal 
methods  of  proof. 

(d)  a  decision  must  be  rendered  within 
30  days  after  the  close  of  hearings. 

To  further  reduce  the  delays  which  char- 
acterize the  present  system,  we  propose  that 
contracting  officers  be  required  to  render 
their  decisions  on  small  claims  within  60 
days  after  notification  that  a  dispute  exists. 

SBANE  believes  that  these  reforms  would 
eliminate  the  unfairness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Their  adoption  would  greatly  benefit 
many   Oovernment   contractors,   both   large 


and  small,  without  Jeopardizing  any  legiti- 
mate Interest  of  the  Oovernment. 

SBANE  has  prepared  a  bill  to  carry  out  Its 
proposal  for  a  small  claims  procedure.  This 
bill  will  be  filed  for  us  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  we  Intend  to  work  for  Its 
passage  and/or  for  the  administrative  cre- 
ation of  small  claims  divisions. 

SBANE  again  urges  that  Government  prime 
contractors  be  required  to  Include  a  contract 
disputes  clause  in  their  purchase  orders  and 
subcontracts,  giving  subcontractors  access 
to  the  appropriate  Government  contracting 
officer  and  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (In- 
cluding the  proposed  small  claims  divisions) 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  sub 
and  prime.  We  recognize  that  Oovernment 
agencies  are  reluctant  to  become  Involved  in 
disputes  to  which  they  are  not  parties.  But 
many  subcontractor  claims  are  directly  or 
indirectly  caused  by  agency  action  (e.g.  ter- 
mination of  the  prime  contract).  At  least 
In  those  cases,  and  as  a  beginning,  subcon- 
tractors should  have  recourse  to  the  BCA 
as  an  alternative  to  a  lawsuit. 

Approximately  400,000  small  companies  of- 
fer products  and  services  which  the  Federal 
Government  needs.  Congress  has  declared  as 
policy  that  the  Oovernment,  acting  through 
the  SBA,  should  Insure  that  a  "fair  propor- 
tion" of  Its  purchases,  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts be  placed  with  small  business  en- 
terprises. 

Yet  In  fiscal  1971  the  small  business  share 
of  Oovernment  procurement  spending  fell  to 
Its  lowest  levels  in  18  years.  The  volume  of 
state  and  local  procurement  through  small 
business  Is  now  almost  equal  to  the  Federal 
Government's  volume!  In  1971  only  17%  of 
prime  contract  dollars,  and  less  than  357a 
of  subcontracting  spending,  went  to  small 
business.  These  percentages  have  been  de- 
clining steadily  since  1967.  The  following 
table  Illustrates  that  reductions  in  federal 
spending  have  their  heaviest  impact  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it,  small  businessmen. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  SHARE  OF  THE  SUBCONTRACT  DOLLAR 
(MILITARY) 

P)ollar  amounts  in  billions] 

Amount  sut>- 

Total        contracted  Percentaga 

amount  sub-            to  small  for  small 

Fiscal  year         contracted           business  business 


1964 

».3 

».6 

38.7 

1965 

8.5 

3.S 

41.2 

1966 

12.2 

5.1 

41.8 

1967  

1S.S 

6.7 

43.2 

1968 

15.2 
14.9 

6.5 
6.0 

42.8 

1969  

40.3 

1970   

11.9 

4.4 

37.0 

1971 

9.5 

3.3 

34.7 

The  SBA  Is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  reverse 
this  trend  because  It  has  been  reducing  the 
manpower  allocated  to  its  prociurement  pro- 
gram. Administrator  Kleppe  has  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
that  loan  administration  Is  the  agency's 
Number  One  priority  and  that  personnel  are 
being  transferred  from  procurement  and 
other  programs  to  the  loan  program.  Of  Its 
more  than  4,000  employees,  SBA  has  only  143 
working  on  procurement.  Including  43  Pro- 
curement Center  Representatives.  Obviously, 
such  a  handful  cannot  monitor  the  Govern- 
ment's millions  of  procurement  transactions 
each  year  so  as  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
small  business. 

But  a  ready  source  of  additional  help  Is  at 
hand.  The  procuring  agencies  themselves, 
most  notably  the  Department  of  Defense, 
have  hundreds  of  "small  business  specialists" 
whose  primary  Job  la  to  represent  small  busi- 
ness. But  at  the  same  time  their  primary 
responslbUlty  U  to  the  agency  which  employs 
them.  In  such  a  split  role,  these  specialists 
are  rendered  far  leas  effective  than  they 
would  be  In  an  Independent  status. 
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SBAKE  brieves  that  DOD's' small  business 
specialists  should  be  wcvklng  primarily  to 
help  small  business  gain  a  fair  share  of  the 
defense  contract  dollar.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend that  they  be  transferred  from  DOO 
to  SBA. 

Another  SBA  activity — Its  voluntary  small 
business  subcontracting  program — ^bas  not 
been  working  well.  This  effort  Is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  allowed  to  falter.  The  answer,  a« 
SBANE  sees  it.  Is  to  make  it  mandatory. 

A  Navy  Department  experiment  proves  the 
feasibility  of  mandatory  subcontracts  pro- 
curement. The  Navy  invited  bids  on  a  fixed 
price  contract  for  the  MS  66  mine,  with  the 
requirement  that  the  prime  contractor  place 
first  tier  subcontracts  with  small  firms  in 
amounts  totalling  25%  of  the  contrttct  price. 
The  prime  contractor  had  to  Identify  its  pro- 
posed first  tier  small  business  subcontractors 
by  name,  describing  each  item  to  be  sub- 
contracted and  the  estimated  dollar  amount 
of  each  subcontract.  The  resxilt?  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  reports  that  the  prin^  con- 
tractor exceeded  the  contractual  require- 
ments without  increased  cost,  and  that  the 
mandatory  provision  did  not  diminish  com- 
petition or  Increase  the  problems  of  con- 
tract administration. 

SBANE  therefore  recommends  that  Con- 
gress require  Oovernment  procurement  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  test  mandatory  small 
business  subcontracting  procedures  in  order 
to  determine  their  feasibility  In  each  In- 
stance. 

SBANE  supports  HJl.  9551.  introduced  by 
Chairman  Evlus  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness CcHnmittee  and  by  Congressmen  Corman 
and  Conte.  This  bill  would  expand  SBA's 
power  to  issue  certificates  of  ctHnpetency  to 
cover  the  case  where  a  low  bidder  is  unjus- 
tifiably rejected  by  a  procuring  agency  on 
the  amorphous  grounds  that  he  lacks  "in- 
tegrity, tenacity  and  perseverance."  These 
vague  criteria  have  been  used  to  unfairly 
exclude  small  btislnesses.  Such  inequities 
can  and  should  be  cured  by  binding  SBA 
review.  H.B.  9551  ought  to  pass. 

n.    SBANE    1972    PROPOSAL  FOR   OCCOPATIONAL 
HEALTH 

Small  businessmen  want  to  be  safe  and  to 
provide  a  healthy  work  environment  for  their 
employees,  as  mandated  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  &  Health  Act.  But  we  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  needlessly  harsh  and  bur- 
densome to  small  business  In  several  re- 
spects. We  recommend  Congressional  action 
to  temper  the  Labor  Department's  rigid  im- 
plementation of  OSHA,  and  the  enactment 
of  some  portions  of  S.  3262  so  as  to  grant  a 
moratorium  to  small  companies,  to  provide 
compliance  assistance,  and  to  Introduce 
badly  needed  flexibility  Into  the  enforce- 
ment oi  the  Act. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  conunonly  known  as  "OSHA'*  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-596)  was  Intended  to  promote 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
the  nation's  working  men  and  women. 
SBANE  heartily  supports  that  goal,  but  we 
believe  that  OSHA  \a  seriously  defective  in 
Its  present  form. 

First,  the  regulations  are  too  complex  and 
voluminous  for  the  small  employer  to  cope 
with.  When  published,  they  filled  up  744  col- 
umns of  the  Federal  Register.  There  are  seven 
pages  dealing  with  stepladders  alone  t  The 
Labor  Department's  handbook  Is  nearly  300 
pages  in  length,  and  offers  no  help  in  figur- 
ing out  which  regulations  are  applicable  and 
which  are  not.  Every  conceivable  detail  is 
covered.  The  small  employer  has  never  faced 
any  regulatory  scheme  so  demanding  and  be- 
wildering. He  may  not  even  know  that  the 
law  exists.  Even  if  be  does,  he  typically  lacks 
the  skill,  manpower  and  expertise  needed  to 
Inform  himself  of  Its  requirements.  Yet  those 
requirements  apply  to  him  as  much  as  to 
the  largest  industrial  plant  in  America. 

Second.  If  the  employer  seeks  help  and 


advice  from  the  Department  of  Labor  be  is 
faced  instead  with  a  prompt  walk-around  in- 
spection of  his  premises,  and  a  mandatory 
citation  is  Issued  on  the  spot,  carrying  a 
penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  serious  vio- 
lation alleged.  This  is  the  fault  of  both  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Act  Itself.  This 
statute  Is  pecuUar  in  our  law  for  the  Dra- 
conian rigidity  that  is  written  Into  It  on  mat- 
ters both  substantive  and  procedxiral.  Rigid. 
Insensitive  implementation  by  the  Labor 
Department  has  only  miMle  matters  worse. 

To  Illustrate  statistically  how  voluminous 
the  citations  are  becoming,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing box  score  compiled  by  the  National 
Safety  Council: 

In  the  seven-month  period,  July  1,  1971. 
through  January  31,  1972,  the  OSH  Adminis- 
tration conducted  16,162  Inspections  In  14.741 
••tablLBhments.  Of  these,  only  3,089  (21% 
of  the  total)  were  found  to  be  In  compUance 
with  the  OSH  standards.  As  for  the  remain- 
der, 11356  citations  were  Issued  alleging 
42,942  violations.  The  proposed  penalties 
amount  to  $1,003,250.  The  number  of  em- 
ployee complaints  regarding  occupational 
safety  and  health  hazards  submitted  to  the 
OSH  Administration  through  the  end  of 
January  totaled  1,519.  The  number  of  cases 
contested  before  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  Is  nearing  700. 

Third,  the  Act  very  unwisely  adopts  whole 
bodies  of  pre-existing  criteria  and  guidelines, 
set  up  by  private  organizations  and  called 
"national  consensus  standards."  Under 
OSHA,  these  were  put  Into  effect  wholesale, 
without  any  review  In  legislative  hearings  or 
In  administrative  rule-making  proceedings. 
The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  ex- 
plicitly bypassed.  As  a  result,  many  small 
businessmen  must  try  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements that  have  no  applicability  or  fea- 
sibility as  applied  to  them,  and  regarding 
which  they  have  never  bad  a  chance  to  be 
heard. 

Fourth,  a  good-faith  effort  to  obey  all  of 
OSHA's  requirements  could  literally  bank- 
rupt a  small  company.  The  SBA  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  special  5%% 
30-year  loans  to  help  small  businesses  to 
comply  with  OSHA.  Its  Administrator, 
Thomas  S.  ICleppe,  foresees  that  many  small 
businesses  will  be  forced  to  borrow  SBA 
funds  beyond  their  capacity  to  repay:  "The 
size  of  the  loan  for  upgrading  to  the  new 
standards  might  be  Just  enough  to  break  the 
back  of  the  small  business."  Moreover,  we 
are  concerned  that  only  3  such  loans  had  been 
granted  as  of  April  15,  1972.  It  appears  that 
SBA  and  the  Department  of  Labor  could 
better  publicize  their  availability. 

SBANE  believes  that  major  changes  are  In 
order.  To  that  end,  our  organization  Is  col- 
laborating with  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  by  polUng  our 
members  to  docximent  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's harsh  inspection  practices. 

Legislative  relief  is  also  needed.  Some  40 
bills  have  been  filed,  most  notably  S.  3262 — 
HJl.  13943.  initially  Introduced  by  Senator 
Curtis  and  now  awaiting  committee  action. 
The  Curtis  bill  Is  specifically  designed  to 
enable  smaller  bxislnessmen  to  live  with 
OSHA.  SBANE  endorses  some  of  Its  features. 
Including: 

(1)  delaying  the  effective  date  of  OSHA 
for  one  year  for  employers  having  fewer  than 
100  employees.  This  will  provide  small  busi- 
nessmen with  the  time  they  need  for  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements and  for  making  their  plans  to 
comply. 

(2)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  each  OSHA 
standard  to  each  class  of  business  In  each  In- 
dustry. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
application  of  a  given  standard  to  a  particu- 
lar class  of  business  would  be  unreasonable. 
It  will  not  be  applied. 

(3)  providing  technical  assistance  to  small 
employers  to  help  them  comply  with  OSHA. 


(4)  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Labor  co 
enter  into  compliance  agreements  with  vio- 
lators. This  will  replace  a  vindictive  man- 
datory penalty  for  the  first  offenses  with 
some  essential  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

These  provisions  and  others  like  them 
should  have  been  written  into  OSHA  in  the 
first  place.  We  are  dismayed  that  they  were 
not.  and  we  urge  that  the  defect  be  cured. 
The  alternative  is  the  forced  closing  of  'imall 
businesses  and  Increased  unemployment. 
Confusion  and  unnecessary  expense  are  not 
the  hallmarks  of  good  legislation  and  they 
do  nothing  to  further  its  desirable  objec- 
tives. 

In  summary,  we  quote  from  a  letter  re- 
cently addressed  to  SBANE  by  a  concerned 
member.  It  is  representative  of  many  sim- 
ilar comments : 

"In  attempting  to  operate  safely  as  now 
defined.  I  have  obtained  two  publications 
that  are  guidelines  for  self-Inspection.  Each 
guideline  runs  to  several  hundred  pages.  I 
would  suggest  (changes)  with  an  eye  to  pro- 
tecting the  shop  that  cannot  afford  staff 
people  specifically  for  attention  to  such  de- 
tails. We  want  to  be  safe.  We  want  to  com- 
pl.-  with  the  new  law.  We  need  time.  The 
"one  man  band"  small  operation  is  sure  to 
come  up  a  loser  under  the  present  set  up." 

m.    SBANE    1972    PROPOSAL    FOR    THE    SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Since  1953  Congress  has  vastly  multiplied 
the  SBA's  responsibilities  without  giving  It 
corresponding  Increases  In  Its  manpower  and 
funds.  The  agency  must  be  strengthened  in 
these  respects.  The  SBA's  assistance  to  small 
business  Is  being  increasingly  diverted  to 
minority  enterprises  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Congress  shovad  separate  the  8(a) 
program  from  SBA's  other  programs  and 
establish  guidelines  to  protect  small  busi- 
nesses as  a  whole  from  becoming  the  victims 
of  a  well-intended  desire  to  promote  minority 
ventures,  particularly  with  respect  to  8(8) 
contracts  and  loan  guaranty  funds.  Small 
business  specialists  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  SBA, 
where  they  can  function  more  effectively. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  trend  during 
the  last  few  years  toward  small  business.  A 
leading  magazine  poll  of  high  school  students 
reveals  that  over  70?^  expressed  an  Interest 
In  either  owning  their  own  business  or 
working  Tor  a  small  company.  Business 
schools  are  finding  small  business  courses 
over-subscribed  and  students  demanding 
more.  College  placement  departments  reveal 
Intense  Interest  among  graduates  toward 
small  business  employment.  More  and  more 
people  In  this  country  today  want  to  "do 
their  own  thing." 

Publications  and  consumer  studies  point 
out  the  abuses  of  concentrated  power  In 
American  industry.  Books  like  America.  Inc. 
and  the  revelations  of  such  consumer  groups 
as  Nader's  Raiders  clearly  signal  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  corporate  concentration.  It  has 
become  quite  fashionable  to  shake  a  finger 
at  the  giant  corporation.  Unfortunately,  the 
whole  American  free  enterprise  system  Is 
sharing  the  blame  for  the  abiis?s  of  the 
few.  It  Is  equally  unfortunate  that  everyone 
talks  about  the  problem  without  defining 
the  obvious  soUitlon.  The  answer,  as  we  see 
it,  is  to  launch  a  massive  program  to  foster 
the  healthy  growth  of  small  business  and 
encourage  the  creation  of  new  competitive 
enterprises. 

When  the  Small  Business  Act  was  passed 
in  1953.  It  seemed  clear  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  be  the  organization  that  would  work  to 
ensure  a  healthy,  competitive  business  eu- 
vlroiunent.  And  yet  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant process  of  departure  from  the  Initial 
oommltment.  There  are  several  factors  In 
this  process. 

First,  the   agency   has  been  loaded  with 
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numerous  additional  responsibilities  but 
without  additional  manpower  allocations 
needed  to  carry  out  its  new  programs. 

Second,  larger  business  has  been  "getting 
into  the  act"  and  crowding  out  the  smaller 
businesses  from  the  very  programs  that  were 
established  specifically  to  aid  small  business. 
For  example,  the  size  standards  for  the  small 
business  set-aside  program  have  been  In- 
creased, notably  in  the  aircraft  and  muni- 
tions industries — a  company  with  as  many 
as  1.500  employees  can  use  SBA's  limited  re- 
sources and  can  compete  with  little  com- 
panies for  what  Is  supposed  to  be  the  guar- 
anteed small  business  share  of  the  prociu*- 
ment  dollar. 

Third,  Congress  simply  refused  to  grant 
SBA's  requests  for  additional  manpower 
while  other  segments  of  the  economy  get  all 
the  staff  they  need,  and  more. 

To  Ulxistrate  this  last  point,  we  cite  the 
following  census  statistics,  furnished  to  us 
at  our  request  by  the  SBA.  Here  Is  a  graphic 
demonstration  of  disproportionate  support 
given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
that  given  to  the  SBA. 

Total  U.S.  labor  force.  August  31.  1971 — 
81  million. 

Farms,  2.895.000. 

Farm  employment.  4.528.000. 

Percent  of  total  labor  force  in  agriculture, 

5.6'r. 

Department  of  Agriculture  employees 
(9   15/71)  123.589 

Small  businesses,  5,000,000. 

Small  business  employees,   35,000,000. 

Percent  of  total  labor  'orce  in  small  busi- 
ness. 43.2%. 

SBA  employees  (9/15/71).  4,026. 

Note  the  shocking  disparity  between  SBA's 
manpower  and  Agriculture's.  Agriculture 
represents  less  than  1/7  as  many  workers  as 
SBA,  yet  it  has  30  times  the  nvunber  of  em- 
ployees! In  fiscal  1972.  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment will  spend  $37  per  farm  for  every 
dollar  SBA  spends  per  small  business! 

The  SBA's  massive  efforts  to  help  minority 
group  enterprises— while  certainly  worthy 
and  long  supported  by  SBANE — have  re- 
sulted in  the  diversion  of  so  much  manpower 
and  money  that  other  vital  programs  of  the 
SBA  (e.g..  Procurement  and  Management  As- 
sUtance)  nave  suffered  terribly.  The  House 
Small  Bxislness  Committee  has  recently  held 
hearings  on  this  situation. 

For  example,  for  the  past  2-3  years  the 
Government  has  heavily  emphasized  the  8ia) 
program.  Under  Section  8(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  the  SBA  is  empowered  to  step 
into  any  procurement  program  of  any  fed- 
eral agency  and  become  the  prime  contractor, 
letting  all  svibcontracts.  Section  8(a)  was 
intended  to  benefit  all  small  business,  but 
SBA  has  used  it  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
minority  business.  The  SBA  has  devoted 
some  30-50 'r  of  its  procurement  efforts  to 
arranging  8(a)  subcontracts  for  minority  en- 
terprises— at  a  time  when  Its  procurement 
program  was  already  seriously  understaffed. 
174  SBA  personnel  work  exclusively  on  8(a) 
procurement,  while  many  others  are  carry- 
ing heavy  support  duties.  The  remaining 
Procurement  and  Management  Assistance 
staff  are  unable  to  function  effectively.  And 
many  Government  agencies — notably  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans  Administration — have 
been  following  SBA's  lead  with  considerable 
fervor,  by  taking  the  initiative  to  recom- 
mend 8(a)  treatment  of  more  and  more  of 
their  contracts. 

Even  more  distressingly,  the  procurement 
dollars  expended  on  8(a)  contracts  are  not 
new  funds.  They  are  primarily  taken  from 
the  small  business  set-aside  program,  at 
the  expense  of  non-minority  smaller  firms. 
Result:  one  small  business  advances  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Net  gain  to  small  busi- 
ness as  a  whole:  nil. 


Number  of 

8(a)  contracts 

8(a)  amount 

8 

$10,493,000 

29 

8,840,000 

199 

22,520,000 

811 

66,120,000 

660 

51,000,000 

1,600 

100,000,000 

2,500 

175,000,000 

To  Illustrate  this  mushrooming  8(a)   ac- 
tivity, consider  the  following  statistics: 


Fiscal  year 

1968.... 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972  (1st  8  months).... 

1972  (12  months'  goal). 

1973  (goal) 


Thus,  from  1968  to  1973,  the  8(a)  con- 
tracts will  have  Increased  over  300  times  In 
number  and  more  than  16  times  In  dollar 
volume — virtually  all  of  it  diverted  from 
small-business  set-asides. 

Blinorlty  assistance  was  conceived  as  seed 
money  to  help  new  enterprises  get  started. 
Instead,  the  funds  have  been  repeatedly  fun- 
neled  ac  subsidies  to  a  handful  of  companies 
long  after  they  should  have  made  way  for 
other,  newer  ventures.  Of  the  582  companies 
receiving  8(a)  contracts  1968-1971.  10  firms 
have  received  $31.000,000 — nearly  29%  of  the 
total  contract  funds — and  a  single  company 
has  been  awarded  $9,500,000,  almost  9%  ! 

Similarly,  the  general  economic  slowdown 
of  the  past  2  years  has  caused  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions  to  restrict  their 
lending  to  ever  fewer  and  "safer"  products 
and  management,  particularly  in  the  high- 
technology  field.  In  such  times  SBA  should  be 
providing  loan  guaranty  funds  to  fill  this  gap, 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  Instead,  it  has  favored 
minority  companies  to  the  virtual  exclu- 
sion of  others.  Because  of  this  approach, 
small  businesses  In  general  wUl  continue  to 
encounter  difficulty  in  obtaining  secondary 
financing,  despite  help  from  Congress  via  P.L. 
92-213.  empowering  SBA  to  guarantee  the 
loans  and  debentures  of  all  SBICs. 

SBA's  lack  of  personnel  and  narrowly  fo- 
cused emphasis  means  that  the  agency  Is 
doing  Uttle  more  than  servicing  its  bor- 
rowers and  Its  programs  geared  to  minority 
businesses.  Both  of  these  activities  primarUy 
help  new  businesses  in  their  early,  forma- 
tive stages.  Older  small  bxislnesses  have  dif- 
ferent needs  and  problems  as  they  reach 
higher  levels  of  maturity.  Such  companies, 
having  emerged  as  competitive  factors  In  the 
marketplace,  should  also  be  assisted  by  SBA. 
But  as  Its  Procurement  and  Management  As- 
sistance program  dwindles,  SBA  is  becoming 
unable  to  provide  the  badly  needed  exper- 
tise. So,  ironically,  the  minority  enterprises 
win  eventually  suffer  along  with  everyone 
else. 

Unless  remedial  action  is  taken  promptly, 
we  foresee  that  the  Government's  assistance 
to  small  business  will  be  more  imagined  than 
real,  and  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  small  business  opportunities  to  do 
business  with  the  Government. 

SBANE  strongly  recommends  the  follow- 
ing corrective  measures: 

1.  The  SBA's  8(a)  program  should  become 
a  separate  department  within  the  SBA  with 
proper  manpower  of  its  own. 

2.  Guidelines  should  be  established  by  Con- 
gress to  define  the  amount  of  set-aside  and 
loan  guaranty  funds  which  SBA  can  divert 
to  8(a)  subcontractors. 

3.  The  SBA's  procurement  experts  should 
be  re-allocated  to  its  overall  procurement 
program  where  they  were  originally  assigned 
and  where  they  have  the  training  $md  ex- 
perience to  provide  Invaluable  assistance. 

4.  The  small  business  specialists  currently 
serving  the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (see  SBANE's  proposal  on  Procure- 
ment). 

5.  Congress  should  take  a  serious  look  at 
SBA's  requests  for  Increased  funds  and  man- 
power. 


IV.    SBANE     1973    PROPOSAL    FOB    RESEARCH    AMD 
DEVELOPMENT 

SBANE  endorses,  with  certain  reservations, 
three  proposals  made  in  the  President's  Mes- 
sage on  Science  and  Technology.  These  In- 
clude: 

(1)  The  new  Experimental  R&D  Tech- 
nology Incentives  Program. 

(2)  A  revitallzation  of  the  role  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Corporation,  and 
a  lengthening  of  the  time  for  certain  small 
business  tax  incentives. 

(3)  Realistic  attitudes  on  patent  rights. 

The  New  England  economy  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  Its  small,  high  technology 
companies  for  much  of  Its  growth  and  pros- 
perity since  World  War  II.  During  the  past 
few  years  defense  and  aerospace  cutbacks 
have  severely  affected  this  segment  of  our 
economy  and  resulted  In  widespread  profes- 
sional unemployment.  Alternative  opportu- 
nities to  redirect  our  technological  resources 
have  been  grossly  Insufficient.  Finally,  In  the 
1973  Federal  Budget  and  the  President's  re- 
cent Message  to  Congress  on  Science  and 
Technology,  we  see  some  Indication  of  posi- 
tive steps  that  could  benefit  our  floundering 
high  technology  businesses. 

Over  the  past  three  decades  government- 
sponsored  research  In  military  and  aero- 
space have  produced  the  most  sophisticated 
defense  capability  In  the  world  and  have  al- 
lowed us  to  be  the  first  nation  to  send  men  to 
the  moon.  However,  the  Government  has  as- 
sumed that  research  and  development 
directed  toward  domestic  needs  would  take 
care  of  Itself  In  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
We  are  now  finally  becoming  aware  that  the 
normal  economic  Incentives  are  frequently 
insufficient  to  encourage  Industry  to  Increase 
productivity  and  to  meet  societal  needs. 

The  1973  Federal  Budget  contains  $40  mil- 
lion for  a  new  program  to  provide  incentives 
for  non-Pederal  investment  In  research  and 
development.  The  program  Is  to  be  admin- 
istered Jointly  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  with  the  lion's  share  of  the 
money  going  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  NBS  part  is  called  the  Ex- 
perimental Technology  Incentives  Program 
and  NSF  calls  It  the  Experimental  B&D  In- 
centives Program.  The  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  "to  experiment  with  incentives  for 
increasing  non-federal  Investments  in  R&D 
and  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  speed 
of  conversion  of  R&D  to  new  or  Improved 
products,  processes,  and  services  which  con- 
tribute to  improvements  In  the  quality  of 
life,  employment  opportunities,  economic 
growth,  productivity,  and  foreign  trade."  We 
heartily  support  these  objectives  and  most  of 
the  suggested  mechanisms  for  achieving 
them. 

However,  this  program  represents  the  only 
budgetary  outgrowth  of  a  major  effort  con- 
ducted last  fall  and  winter  by  the  White 
House  staff  to  redirect  our  technological  ca- 
pabilities to  address  civilian  needs.  The  pub- 
lic had  been  led  to  expect  funding  in,  the 
billions  for  civilian-oriented  new  technolog- 
ical initiatives,  but  only  $40  million  appears 
in  the  budget.  Not  only  were  many  other 
sound  programs  dropped  from  consideration, 
but  also  the  $40  million  to  provide  new  in- 
centives to  Industry  is  grossly  inadequate  for 
the  scope  of  this  program.  The  $40  million 
budget  for  this  program  looks  even  more  in- 
significant when  one  recognizes  that 

(1)  most  of  the  funding  is  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation  which  both 
traditionally  and  by  program  design  will  be 
contracting  principally  with  universities, 
and 

(2)  the  budgetary  figure  is  a  proposed  allo- 
cation, not  an  expenditure. 

Thus,  assuming  an  average  three-year 
contract,  the  total  expenditures.  Including 
both  administration  and  contracting  with 
Industry  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
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ards,  will  be  less  than  $5  million  In  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  hoopla 
for  such  small  funding.  We  suspect  that 
the  public  relations  cost  of  this  program  to 
the  taxpayer  exceeds  the  funding  available 
to  industry. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  program  is  di- 
rected toward  finding  incentives  for  non- 
Federal  funding  of  R&D;  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral contribution  for  fiscal  1973  Is  clearly 
inadequate.  An  explanation  for  NBS's  em- 
phasis on  non-Federal  fimdlng  Is  that  "In- 
dustry's willingness  to  invest  Is  the  best  as- 
surance that  the  opportunity  has  realistic 
commercial  applications."  Most  businessmen 
do  not  make  investment  decisions  based  on 
whether  there  are  realistic  commercial  appli- 
cations, but  rather  on  whether  they  can  get 
a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment. 
They  consider  factM^  such  as  risk,  lack  of  a 
proprietary  position,  capital  requirements, 
and  difficulties  in  penetrating  the  market. 
We  believe  that  the  emphasis  on  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  may  seriously  restrict  the 
utility  of  this  program  as  a  means  for  making 
American  Industry  more  productive. 

In  the  President's  Message  to  Congress  on 
Science  and  Technology  he  also  prc^Kiees  in- 
vestment and  tax  incentive  that  SBANE  ac- 
tively supports.  Over  a  decade  ago.  legislation 
was  passed  permitting  the  Small  Bustuess 
Administration  to  loan  money  to  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Corpm^tions  (SBIC).  How- 
ever, the  upper  limit  of  $10  million  of  out- 
standing lo€ms  was  soon  reached,  and  the 
limit  was  not  subsequently  increased,  thus 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act.  The 
President  has  now  recommended  that  the 
upper  limit  be  increased  to  $20  mUllon  and 
that  the  ratio  of  this  Government  support 
to  an  SBICs  equity  be  increased  in  order  to 
encourage  investment  in  high  technology  and 
processes.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  encouraging  new  ventiires,  but 
that  $10  million  additional  funding  can  only 
be  considered  an  interim  amount.  We  also 
support  the  following  proposals: 

(1)  Extension  of  eligibility  to  exercise 
qualified  stock  options  from  five  years  to 
eight  or  ten  years. 

(2)  Reduction  of  the  holding  period  of 
non-registered  stock  from  three  years  to  one 
year,  and 

(3)  Extension  of  tax -loss  carry-forwards 
from  five  years  to  ten  years. 

We  hope  the  legislative  process  can  move 
fast  enough  to  see  these  proposals  become 
law  before  the  end  of  1972. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  the  Pres- 
ident also  indicated  that  the  Government 
patent  policy  toward  private  use  of  Oovem- 
ment-owned  patents  is  being  liberalized,  so 
that  exclusive  licenses  will  sometimes  be 
granted  to  private  firms.  This  is  certainly  a 
step  In  the  right  direction;  we  only  hope  that 
the  Intent  wUl  not  be  thwarted  by  bureau- 
cratic conservatism.  In  general,  the  small 
business  man  Is  extremely  reluctant  to  be 
the  first  to  develop  and  exploit  new  tech- 
nologies unless  he  has  a  protected  proprie- 
tary position.  If  he  does  not  have  patent 
protection  or  proprietary  "know-how",  he 
recognizes  that,  if  the  market  proves  to  be 
good,  the  giant  company  with  tremendous 
marketing  and  manufacturing  resources  will 
Jump  in  and  easily  undercut  his  business. 
We  feel  that  not  only  with  Government- 
owned  patents,  but  also  with  all  Govern- 
ment-industrial contracting,  the  Govern- 
ment should  decide  on  patent  rights  based 
on  what  will  best  allow  the  effective  exploi- 
tation of  the  invention  rather  than  what  will 
best  preserve  the  Government's  rights. 

In  summary,  sound  and  creative  new  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  R&D  In  private  enter- 
prise are  before  the  Congress  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  funding  levels  requested  are 
tuirealistlcally  low,  and  certain  parts  of  these 
programs  should  be  changed  or  reoriented. 
We  now  urge  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 


ministration to  convert   their   words   into 
meaningful  actioo. 

v.  SBANE  1973  FBOPOSAL  FOB  TAXATION 

SBANE  calls  for  favorable  action  on  the 
Bible-Evlns  Tax  Bill  (S.  1616  and  HH.  7603). 
especially  its  provisions  for  additional  first- 
year  depreciation,  for  equalized  treatment  of 
fringe  benefits,  and  for  operating  loss  carry- 
overs for  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions. It  urges  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Taxation  Act  as  a  first  step  toward  tax  sim- 
plification, via  a  unifc^m  method  of  state 
taxation.  We  also  support  S.  644  In  part,  in- 
sofar as  it  would  extend  the  availability  of 
deductions  for  net  operating  losses  to  10 
years.  SBANE  recommends  creation  of  the 
post  of  small  business  analyst  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  ensure  that  the  small 
businessman's  viewpoint  will  be  considered. 
We  also  propose  that  small  corporations  be 
offered  a  special  status  to  help  them  avoid 
double  taxation. 

Senate  Bill  1616,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  is  a  comprehensive  plan  for  tax 
reform  and  simplification.  It  encompasses  a 
total  package  of  meaningful  change  which 
will  give  significant  tax  incentives  to  small 
business  without  creating  serious  adverse 
revenue  effects. 

In  the  past  we  have  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  a  number  of  Senator  Bible's  propo- 
sals. We  are  gratified  that  some  of  the 
more  Important  proposals,  such  as  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Investment  credit  and  adoption 
of  the  ADR  depreciation  system,  have  been 
Implemented. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
smaller  business  is  the  ability  to  generate  the 
necessary  capital  funds  tor  expansion.  For 
this  reason  SBANE  supports  the  proposal  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  additional  first-year 
depreciation  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

Recent  taxation  legislation  has  resulted 
in  a  major  disparity  between  the  fringe 
benefits  afforded  the  employees  of  unincor- 
porated businesses  and  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporations  vis-a-vis  the  employees  of 
large  corporations.  A  ceiling  of  $2,600  has 
been  placed  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
taken.  Senate  Bill  1615  proposes  equalized 
treatment  of  fringe  benefits  and  SBANE 
urges  its  enactment. 

SBANE  does  not  favor  Senator  Bible's  pro- 
posal for  adjusting  normal  corporate  tax 
rates  so  as  to  shift  a  larger  portion  of  the 
burden  to  large  companies.  Instead,  we  again 
call  for  the  enactment  of  our  proposed  slid- 
ing scale  surtax  exemption.  Under  the 
SBANE  plan,  there  would  be  a  basic  $50,000 
exemption  from  the  present  surtax  for  cor- 
porations with  earnings  of  $50,000  or  less. 
This  exemption  would  gradually  be  reduced 
to  the  current  level  of  $25,000  for  companies 
having  taxable  Incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
SBANE's  plan  offers  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding meaningful  tax  reductions  for  smaller 
businesses  without  significantly  increasing 
the  tax  of  larger  corporations. 

The  Bible-Evins  bill  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  that  only  conform  the  tax 
treatment  of  similar  items  between  corpora- 
tions, electing  small  business  corporations, 
and  partnerships.  Of  these,  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  worthy  of  support  allows  for  the 
carryover  of  unused  operating  losses  of  elect- 
ing small  business  corporations.  This  pro- 
posal has  considerable  merit.  In  the  past, 
shareholders  of  these  corporations  have  not 
been  allowed  to  utilize  operating  losses  in 
excess  of  basis.  In  subsequent  periods  when 
the  shareholder  had  positive  basis,  the  un- 
used losses  were  not  available  for  deduction. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  rules  which  apply  to 
partnerships,  where  a  ciurrent  deduction  is 
allowed  for  any  unused  operating  loss  not 
claimed  In  prior  years  due  to  insufficient 
basis. 

SBANE  strongly  supports  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act,  designed  to  provide 


a  uniform  method  of  state  taxation  as  a  first 
step  toward  tax  simplification.  This  legisla- 
tion would  have  a  decided,  positive  effect  in 
encouraging  interstate  commerce,  in  that  it 
would  remove  the  single  largest  roadblock 
facing  small  busin..sse8  wishing  to  engage  in 
such  commerce.  As  things  stand  now,  small 
businesses  encounter  a  virtual  Jungle  of  un- 
certainty m  determining  if  they  are  indeed 
subject  to  state  tax,  and  if  so.  In  computing 
the  tax.  A  single  example  Illustrates  the  al- 
most Incredible  nature  of  the  problem:  due 
to  varying  methods  for  determining  taxable 
property,  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  allocation  factors  for  all  the  states 
in  which  a  corporation  does  business  to  total 
more  than  100 ';c ;  accordingly,  many  corpora- 
tions actually  pay  state  taxes  on  more  than 
their  entire  income  or  capital !  The  Interstate 
Taxation  Act  would  help  put  a  stop  to  situa- 
tions such  as  this.  In  prior  years  this  bUl  has 
passed  the  House,  only  to  die  In  committee 
in  the  Senate.  Our  Association  feels  that  it 
deserves  to  be  reported  out  of  committee 
and  enacted  Into  law. 

A  related  problem  is  the  proliferation  of 
federally  required  tax  forms.  We  are  all  liter- 
ally buried  In  piles  of  paper.  Each  attempt  at 
simplification  of  paper  flow  seems  to  result 
In  the  addition  of  a  simple  new  form  to  cure 
the  Ills.  This  form,  although  Intended  to 
help,  is  usually  added  to  the  already  existing 
forms  and  actually  increases  paper  work!  In 
time  the  simplified  form  becomes  more  and 
more  complex  until  someone  comes  along 
with  a  fiu-tber  simplification  idea  and  the 
cycle  resumes.  Senator  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire  has  (seen  holding  hearings  on 
this  serious  burden.  SBANE  has  participated 
in  those  hearlngr  because  we  have  seen  new 
businesses  drowning  In  a  fiood  of  paper  re- 
quirements that  severely  interferes  with  the 
drive  toward  becoming  a  healthy  small  busi- 
ness. We  hope  that  members  of  Congress  will 
recognize  that  the  best  approach  to  resolv- 
ing this  mounting  problem  is  to  examine  the 
necessity,  rather  than  the  mere  utility,  of 
every  Government  form. 

The  Administration's  small  business  tax  re- 
rellef  bill  (S.  544)  strikes  us  as  being  "too 
little,  too  late."  However,  we  re-emphasize 
our  strong  support  for  its  proposal  to  ex- 
tend from  6  to  10  years  the  period  during 
which  a  net  operating  loss  can  be  carried  for- 
ward by  individuals  and  by  small  business 
corporations.  The  present  6-year  limit  is  ex- 
ceedingly unfair  to  certain  small  companies. 
As  an  example,  we  cite  the  plight  of  small 
technical  products  firms,  formed  in  the  mid 
1960s.  Typically,  such  enterprises  experi- 
enced several  years  of  losses  while  becoming 
established.  Then  they  encountered  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  of  1970-71,  which  particu- 
larly affected  sales  of  capital  equipment.  As 
conditions  began  to  Improve  in  late  1971  and 
early  1972,  these  companies  began  to  realize 
profits,  only  to  find  that  they  no  longer  have 
a  loss  carryover  deduction  from  their  start- 
up years.  Congress  should  recognize  their 
plight  and  extend  this  needed  relief. 

Although  many  believe  that  America's 
economy  is  dominated  by  large  national  and 
multi-national  Industrial  companies,  the 
fact  Is  that  without  the  small  businessman 
our  economy  would  not  provide  the  average 
American  with  the  life  style  we  all  so  eagerly 
strive  for.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  ability 
of  big  b\isiness  to  make  its  position  known 
to  government.  By  contrast,  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  smaller  businessman  to  have 
his  thoughts  and  desires  heard.  We  believe 
that  the  small  businessman  can  be  given  an 
effective  voice  in  the  councils  of  government 
by  establishing  the  position  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Analyst  in  the  Treasiuy  Depart- 
ment. The  main  function  of  such  an  official 
would  be  to  review  tax  legislation  and  prob- 
lems from  the  viewpoint  of  small  business, 
and  to  articulate  that  point  of  view  in  the 
day-to-day   workings   of   the   Treasury.    We 
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empbatlcallr   endorse    this   feature   of   the 
Blble-Evlns  bUl. 

SBANE  proposes  the  adoption  of  legislation 
which  would  enable  a  small  business  to  elect 
to  be  treated  as  a  regulated  small  business 
corporation,  which  would  be  defined  as  any 
domestic  corporation  (other  than  a  personal 
holding  company)  whose  stock  was  owned 
at  least  90%  by  Individuals,  with  net  assets 
of  •1,000,000  or  less  determined  as  of  the 
end  of  the  prior  year.  An  electing  regulated 
small  business  corporation  would  be  exempt 
from  taxation  of  its  income  so  long  as  at 
least  90%  of  its  taxable  income  was  distrib- 
uted to  its  shareholders  during  the  ciurent 
year  or  before  the  Sling  date  of  its  Federal 
income  tax  return.  The  taxable  Income  of 
a  regulated  small  business  corporation  would 
be  computed  in  the  normal  manner  except 
for  the  elimination  of  the  dividends  received 
deduction  for  nonaffiliated  corporations. 

SBANE  urges  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  negate  the  stifling  effects  of  double 
taxation  on  small  businesses.  This  classifica- 
tion of  corporations  woxild  further  the  con- 
gressional intent  demonstrated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Subchapter  S  election.  There  are 
many  small  business  corporations  which  do 
not  qualify  for  Subchapter  S  status  or  whose 
stockholders  do  not  need  or  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  loss  deductions  because  of 
their  small  original  investment  in  the  corpo- 
ration. By  electing  to  be  treated  as  a  regu- 
lated small  business  corporation,  the  stock- 
holders would  be  taxed  on  the  taxable  Income 
of  the  corporation  after  deduction  of  net  op- 
erating loss  carryovers.  Since  this  proposal 
reduces  the  present  Incentive  to  maximize 
corporate  compensation  and  other  related 
deductions,  we  believe  It  would  provide  the 
further  advantage  of  reducing  controversies 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  taxation 
without  expressing  our  appreciation  to  Con- 
gress for  its  wisdom  In  enacting  the  export 
tax  deferral  program.  By  means  of  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations,  many  small 
companies  can  now  gain  entry  to  foreign 
markets  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
closed  to  them. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  extended  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  morning  business  has  now 
expired. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  14582. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HM.  14582)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30,  1072,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  r^irart. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  11,  1972.  at  p. 
16873.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  on  this  conference  of  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  and  that  includes  the  time  on 
any  amendments  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat.  for  the 
time  being,  the  time  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recc^nized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  have  up  for  consideration 
the  conference  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

This  is  a  large  and  an  important  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  and  the 
amount  agi'eed  to  in  the  final  confer- 
ence is  $4,347,698,270. 

This  bill  was  in  conference  a  large 
part  of  the  day  of  May  4,  1972,  and  prac- 
tically the  entire  day  of  May  11,  1972. 

There  were  50  separate  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  I  believe  that  we  performed 
very  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senate. 

There  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
record  a  tabulation  which  shows  the 
amounts  of  the  budget  estimates,  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  House  bill, 
the  Senate  bill,  and  the  final  amounts 
agreed  to  in  conference  on  each  of  the 
13  chapters  in  this  bill.  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant items. 

TiUe  n  of  this  bill  includes  $2,340,194,- 
728  for  increased  pay  costs  as  a  result  of 
Executive  Order  11637  of  December  22, 
1971,  which  adjusted  the  salary  rates  up- 
ward of  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government;  Executive  Order  11638  of 
December  22.  1971,  which  provided  an 
adjustment  upward  on  a  comparable 
basis  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; and  as  a  result  of  the  substantial 
increase  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  voted  by  the  Congress,  becoming 
effective  in  November  1971. 

The  deductions  of  $45,796,120  under 
the  House  bill  and  of  $11,349,000  under 
the  Senate  bill  in  title  n,  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  relate  to  Department  of 
Defense  pay  cost  items  and  are  possible 
due  to  the  most  recent  recomputations 


in  some  line  iteaa  and  to  absorptions  of 
additional  funds  in  other  line  items 
through  savings  realized  from  program 
changes. 

Under  title  I,  the  conference  agree- 
ment totaled  $2,007,503,542 — an  increase 
of  $439,041,032  over  the  House  bill  but 
a  reduction  of  $704,470,169  under  the 
Senate  bill. 

One  of  the  largest  single  increases 
made  in  this  bUl  by  the  Senate  was  $320 
million  for  the  subscription  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 
The  conference  committee  decided  to 
delete  this  appropriation,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  first  of  the  three 
annual  installments  of  $320  million  un- 
der the  new  authorization  would  be  pro- 
vided in  the  regular  annual  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscsd  year  1973. 

The  Senate  was  able  to  prevail  in 
connection  with  the  Constitution  and 
land  acquisition  item  under  the  For- 
est Service  in  chapter  VI,  thus  providing 
$170,000  for  the  Alexandria.  La..  For-  , 
estry  Center  for  installation  of  an  emer- 
gency water  supply  system  before  fire 
breaks  out  and  threatens  the  area. 

For  manpower  training  under  chap- 
ter vn.  the  House  had  provided  $95 
million  and  the  Senate  sunendment  in- 
creased the  sum  to  $247  million.  The  con- 
ference committee  is  reconmiending  an 
appropriation  of  $156,550,000.  including 
$15  million  for  the  summer  recreation 
program  and  $141,550,000  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps'  summer  Jobs  pro- 
gram. 

Senate  ammdment  19  provided  an  ap- 
propriation of  $40  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  and  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  full 
amount. 

For  higher  education,  the  Senate  had 
provided  $300,400,000.  In  conference,  the 
Senate  was  able  to  secure  approximately 
one  third  of  this  sum — or  $100  million. 
The  total  appropriation  includes  $45 
million  for  educational  opportunity 
grants,  $23,600,000  for  national  defense 
grants,  $25,600,000  for  work-study 
student  loans,  and  $5,800,000  for  addi- 
tional projects  specifically  for  veterans 
under  the  Talent  Search,  Upward 
Bound,  and  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  programs.  These  sums 
are  to  be  used  in  the  1972-73  academic 
school  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  bill  because 
we  would  like  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
able  to  use  the  fimds  in  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity progi-am  for  emergency  food  and 
medical  services,  as  authorized  by  section 
222(a)(5)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

Under  chapter  vm,  the  legislative 
branch,  the  conferees  agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  simi  of  $650,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Inaugural  Ceremonies  in 
January,  1973.  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, grants  to  Amtrak,  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  $270  million.  The 
conference  committee  has  reduced  this 
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sum  of  $170  million,  with  the  under- 
standing that  should  an  authorization  in 
excess  of  this  amoimt  be  ultimately  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  additional 
authorized  amoimt  can  be  considered  at 
a  future  date. 

One  matter  of  great  interest  in  this  bill 
was  amendment  No.  50.  The  Hotise  lan- 
guage had  limited  the  use  of  administra- 
tive and  nonadministrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Home  Losm  Bank  Board,  thus 
precluding  the  use  of  fimds  for  rel(x»ting 
the  district  bank  for  the  fourth  district 
from  Greensboro.  N.C..  or  for  the  super- 
vision, direction,  or  operation  of  such 
bank  at  any  other  location.  The  Senate 
had  deleted  this  restriction.  However,  in 
view  of  the  position  of  the  House  con- 
ferees the  Senate  receded  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  produced 
in  the  conference  indicates  that  in 
Greensboro,  where  the  bank  had  been  es- 
tablished, over  $2  million  had  been  spent 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  build- 
ing to  accommodate  that  bcmk.  We 
thought  it  was  Just  a  waste  of  money  to 
transfer  this  institution  from  where  it 
presently  is  to  another  area. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  the 
grand  total  of  this  bill,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  is  $4,- 
347,698,270.  This  is  $518,249,119  below 
the  budget  estimates;  $393,244,912  above 
the  House-passed  bills;  and  $715,819,169 
under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
such  questions  as  I  can. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ETiTiKNDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  large  group  of  Sen- 
ators, 27  in  nimiber  including  myself, 
had  to  work  very  hard  in  respect  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  simmier  jobs  and  recrea- 
tion program,  pitching  that  effort  very 
heavily  on  the  problems  of  youth,  both 
white  and  black,  and  also  among  other 
minorities  where  the  unemployment 
rates  are  extremely  high  in  poverty 
neighborhoods.  For  black  youths  it  is  as 
much  as  37.4  percent.  And  generally 
speaking,  in  poverty  neighborhoods  for 
all  groups  it  is  27.5  percent. 

In  response  to  that  effort,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  exercising  a 
most  commendable  discretion  this  time, 
went  all  the  way  with  us  and  allowed 
the  full  amoimt  needed  for  the  summer 
jobs  programs  to  the  extoit  that  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  certified  that 
the  amount  could  be  adequately  used 
and  absorbed.  They  differed  with  us  only 
on  the  duration  of  the  summer  job  op- 
portunities, limiting  it  to  9  weeks  instead 
of  10  weeks.  They  provided  947,928  op- 
portunities. The  administration  wanted 
an  aggregate  of  609,300  job  opportunities 
through  a  supplemental  bill.  The  admin- 
istration sought  a  very  modest  increase, 
we  thought,  in  what  had  already  been 
provided,  falling  very  far  short,  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  in  what  they  were 
seeking. 

Mr.  President,  so  tliat  the  facts  and 


figures  may  be  fully  before  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  27  Senators,  which  I  had 
the  priyllege  of  presenting  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tub  Testimony  op  Senatob  Javits 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  26  of  my  Senate  colleagues,  to 
vurge  that  the  Subcommittee  recommend  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $291.4-mlllion, 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  job  program,  and  for  related 
transportation  and  recreational  activities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  poor  youths  In  urban  and 
rural  areas,  during  the  coming  summer.  In 
this  request  I  am  Joined  by  Senators  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  Quentin  N.  Burdlck,  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  Clifford  P.  Case,  Alan 
Cranston,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght,  Fred  R.  Harris,  PhUlp  A.  Hart,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Bob  Packwood,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  John 
Tower,  John  V.  Tunney,  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Robert  P.  Griffin,  George  McCJovern,  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  WUliam  B.  Saxbe  and  Richard 
S.  Schwelker,  each  of  whom  Joined  with  me 
in  a  letter  dated  Aprtl  17,  1973  to  the  Sub- 
committee in  this  regard. 

If  added  to  the  (175.7-mlllion  now  avail- 
able, the  supplemental  expropriation  would 
bring  to  $467.1 -million  the  aggregate  amount 
available  for  the  coming  summer. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested an  additional  supplemental  tLppro- 
prlatlon  of  $95-mllllon  for  a  total  (rf  $370.7- 
mllllon,  the  same  amoimt  as  last  year,  or 
$196.4-milllon  below  the  amount  which  we 
request. 

The  following  is  an  Itemization  of  our  re- 
quest in  each  of  the  major  components  of  the 
program,  which  Is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor: 

«268.3-mllllon  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  job  program  which  provides  work  ex- 
perience with  public  and  non-profit  private 
agencies,  for  poor  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  to  21,  giving  them  efunlngs  enabling  them 
to  complete  or  to  continue  their  education. 
Under  the  program,  which  begins  this  June, 
each  youth  Is  employed  for  26  hours  a  week 
at  $1.60  an  hour  over  the  period  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  amount  we  request,  together  with 
the  $l75.7-mUllon  available,  would  fund 
947,928  ten-week  Job  opportunities;  the  Ad- 
ministration would  apply  $82.2-milllon  of  Its 
requested  supplemental  for  this  purpose,  to 
fund  an  additional  194,000  nine-week  oppor- 
tunities or  an  aggregate  of  609,300  nine-week 
opportunities,  the  same  funding  and  oppor- 
tunity levels  as  last  year. 

$1.2-mllllon  for  related  transportation 
necessary  for  poor  youth  to  participate  in 
the  Job  program,  the  Administration  would 
provide  $l.5-mlllion  out  of  existing  man- 
power and  transportation  funds. 

$21.9-mllllon  for  the  recreational  support 
program — providing  opportunities  to  chil- 
dren eight  through  thirteeen  years  of  age; 
no  funds  are  now  available  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  Administration  has  requested  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $12.8-mlllion 
for  this  component,  again  the  same  amount 
as  was  made  available  last  year. 

Our  requests  are  based  In  each  Instance 
upon  what  the  National  League  of  Cities — 
tr.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  representing  most 
of  the  Nation's  cities,  has  documented  as 
required  for  this  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  In  the  record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  National  League — U.S.  Conference 
charts  documenting  these  needs  on  a  city- 
by-city  basis:  In  the  Job  program  they  show 


a  need  for  410,036  opportunities  in  the  fifty 
largest  cities  and  637,893  in  other  areas. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City  there  is 
a  documented  need  for  77,500  slots,  com- 
pared with  the  aggregate  of  40.541  which 
could  be  provided  if  only  the  Administra- 
tion's supplemental  request  Is  granted.  Seat- 
tle, Washington  needs  5,000  slots:  only  2,682 
could  be  provided  under  the  Administra- 
tion's request. 

The  situation  In  smaller  cities  Is  slmUar. 
For  example,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  needs 
2,464  positions  compared  with,  the  1,498 
which  could  be  provided  under  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  funding  levels. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
League  of  Cities'  figures  represent  In  each 
case  the  number  which  may  be  effectively 
used.  Actually,  the  numlier  of  youth  who 
could  benefit  If  funds  had  been  made  avail- 
able earlier  is  much  greater.  For  example, 
there  are  1.7  million  youth  who  could  bene- 
fit in  the  job  program — almost  twice  the 
aggregate  number  to  be  covered  if  our  re- 
quest is  granted. 

We  submit  that  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  the  amounts  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  siunmer  program,  and  re- 
lated transportation,  is  essential  to  meet  the 
very  difficult  employment  situation  among 
poor  youth.  While  the  current  national  un- 
emplojrment  rate  Is  at  5.9  percent,  the  most 
recently  available  statistics  show  a  Jobless 
rate  among  teenagers  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods of  25.7  percent,  with  the  rate  among 
black  teenagers  in  such  areas  at  34.7  percent. 

Experience  Indicates  that  even  If  the  over- 
all employment  situation  improves,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  poor  youth  will  still  continue 
to  have  unemployment  ranging  from  four  to 
five  times  the  norm.  There  are  substantial 
signs  that  increases  In  the  number  of  return- 
ing veterans,  economic  cut-backs,  and  other 
factors  will  aggravate  further  the  youth  un- 
employment situation  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
domestic  problem  more  shocking  than  that 
of  youth  unemplojmient — except  the  drug 
problem  to  which  It  relates  all  too  often. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  dash  the 
employment  aspirations  of  so  many  at  such 
a  crucial  age. 

Unfortunately,  we  wlU  not  be  able  to  look 
substantially  to  other  public  or  private  re- 
soiu'ces  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  which  will 
provide  approximately  130,000  public  sector 
job  opportunities  in  this  fiscal  year  and  a 
similar  number  In  the  coming  year  will  not 
focus  upon  the  needs  of  poor  youth:  accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  survey  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  JjBboT  only  14  percent  of  those 
now  covered  are  in  the  age  group  below  21 
years  of  age.  Moreover,  despite  efforts  which 
we  hopie  will  be  successfiU,  it  is  likely  that 
general  economic  conditions  will  continue  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  private  sector  to  take 
up  the  slack  through  such  voluntary  Job 
programs  as  those  conducted  by  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  The  National  Alli- 
ance— which  has  a  goal  of  175,000  Jobs  for 
this  simuner — was  able  to  provide  only  150.- 
000  in  each  of  the  last  two  summers,  even 
during  times  when  economic  conditions  were 
generally  more  favorable.  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  be  included  also  in  the  hearing 
record. 

We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  cut 
the  program  to  nine  weeks,  as  proposed  l>y 
the  Adnunlstratlon.  It  was  reduced  to  a 
nine-week  program  for  the  first  time  last 
summer  only  as  a  temporary  compromise 
made  in  the  last  hour  to  make  very  Inade- 
quate funds  spread  as  far  as  possitie.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  poor,  the  difference 
between  ten  and  nine  weeks  is  more  than 
academic.  Poor  youth  depend  upon  the 
wages  derived  from  the  program  to  con- 
tribute to  the  costs  of  returning  to  school 
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and,  In  many  cases  to  the  support  of  their 
families. 

I  urge  full  and  early  consideration  this 
year  so  that  public  and  non-profit  spon- 
sors will  be  able  to  plan  effectively  and 
proTlde  youth  with  meaningful  alternatives 
to    continued    frustration    and   restlessness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  these  sums  wlU  not 
meet  the  total  need  they  are  substantial 
and  they  wUl  help  enormously.  I  should 
point  out  that  they  will  be  returned  to  some 
extent  In  that  they  wUl  permit  many  par- 
ents now  on  welfare  to  engage  in  employ- 
ment or  training  since  their  chUdren  will 
be  occupied  during  the  day.  Over  the  long 
term  they  should  decrease  the  possibility 
that  youth  participants  will  fall  into  wel- 
fare dependency  themselves  or  find  a  way 
of  life  grounded  In  Juvenile  delinquency, 
drug  addiction  or  crime,  which  is  of  such 
a  high  cost  to  society. 

As  members  know,  these  programs  have 
been  of  particular  concern  to  me  through- 
out the  years,  and  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
each  year — in  the  context  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill — to  seek  more 
funds. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  consideration 
that  has  been  extended  by  the  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  in  past  years  to  this 
program.  While  we  have  disagreed  on  the 
amounts  or  what  might  be  a  reasonable 
figure  to  fight  for  In  Conference  with  the 
House,  the  members  have  been  most  so- 
licitous and  understanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter has  now  been  resolved  in  this  confer- 
ence report  and,  naturally,  considering 
the  need  we  cannot  jump  up  and  down 
about  the  result.  But  as  far  as  conferees 
are  concerned,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  all  27  of  us 
to  the  conferees  for  the  result  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  was  that 
it  is,  practically  speaking,  split  down  the 
middle,  and  instead  of  the  Senate  allow- 
ance of  $247  million  or  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $95  million,  they  compromised 
on  $156.5  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  House  allowed  $95 
million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  and  the  Senate  fig- 
ure was  $247  million.  That  is  right.  The 
compromise  was  just  about  down  the 
line,  as  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned. It  allowed  some  $15  milUon  for 
summer  recreation  instead  of  the  $12.8 
miUion  proposed  by  the  House  or  the 
$21.9  million  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  $145.5  million  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  job  program  in- 
stead of  $82  million  proposed  by  the 
House  or  the  $223.9  million  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

As  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
it  allowed  some  of  the  fimds  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  if  necessary,  and  agreed 
with  the  House,  subject  to  concurrence  by 
the  two  Houses,  that  the  money  would  be 
available  until  September  30,  1972.  This 
will  provide  about  750,000  9-week  jobs 
with  provision  for  recres^on  and  trans- 
portation, as  I  have  just  Indicated. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  conferees  very 
much  for  the  result  which  has  been  at- 
tained with  great  particularity.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnttsok),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  who  Is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 


Eujcnder),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Cask)  .  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  took 
a  very  special  part  in  this  effort.  I  wish 
to  note  it  is  the  best  we  have  done  in  this 
group  of  Senators  who  have  been  so  deep- 
ly interested  in  summer  jobs,  in  all  the 
years  in  recent  times  that  we  have  been 
fighting  this  battle.  I  deeply  feel  that 
Members  will  see  how  helpful  this  is,  es- 
pecially in  the  teeming  cities,  like  my 
own  New  York  City,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive the  gratification  which  the  country 
can  give  to  dedicated  men  who  achieve 
results  like  this. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  I  know  how 
dug-in  people  can  become  on  the  other 
side,  so  I  have  a  double  appreciation  of 
this  result. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
not  have  had  better  supporters  in  con- 
ference than  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntison),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 
They  fought  long  and  hard  for  the  things 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in.  They  got  the  best 
possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  of  that  and  I 
am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  total  apprwriations  allowed  in 
conference  for  chapter  vn  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  $1,203,451,000.  This 
sum  is  $141,850,000  above  the  budget  esti- 
mates, is  $306,962,000  imder  the  total  sum 
recommended  by  the  Senate  and  $224,- 
550,000  above  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  President,  as  usual  this  was  a  diffi- 
cult conference.  We  were  pitted  against 
both  the  House  conferees  and  the  ad- 
ministration as  they  pressed  for  figures 
that  were  much  lower  than  ours.  In  the 
face  of  such  opposition,  all  the  Senate 
conferees  worked  hard  to  provide  as 
much  of  the  Senate  increases  for  chapter 
vn  of  this  bill  as  were  possible — and  in 
the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

We  are  just  as  disappointed  as  some 
members  that  we  could  not  do  better  in 
providing  a  larger  sum  in  some  areas.  I 
am  particularly  disappointed  that  we 
were  not  able  to  provide  more  money  for 
jobs  and  training  of  yoimger  people 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  student  aid  programs  imder  the 
GfiBce  of  Education.  Nonetheless,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  views  of  this  committee 
and  the  Senate  did  exert  some  influence 
in  stimulating  the  administration  to  offer 
a  supplemental  request — however  mini- 
mal— ^for  student  aid;  and  I  think  we  can 
point  with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  does  include  a  total  of  $259  mil- 
lion for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
HEW  to  provide  jobs  and  educational  op- 
portunities that  would  otherwise  be  closed 
to  needy  youngsters. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    yOUTH    COBPS 

In  recognition  of  the  extremely  high 
jobless  rate  among  teenagers,  the  Sen- 
ate provided  funds  which,  when  added 
to  funds  already  available,  would  have 
provided  about  950.000  job  opportuni- 


ties for  economlcaUy  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  conference  bill,  while  falling  short 
of  the  Senate  proposal,  will  provide  ad- 
ditional jobs  for  about  750,000  yoimg- 
sters  this  summer.  This  Is  150,000  more 
jobs  than  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House.  These  youngsters 
will  be  provided  a  worthwhile  work  ex- 
perience this  summer.  They  will  be  off 
the  streets  and  will  be  provided  with 
earnings  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
plete or  continue  their  vxlucation. 

roLLOW  THSOtrCR 

The  Senate  recognized  the  need  to 
follow  up  and  reinforce  the  educational 
benefits  received  by  preschool  young- 
sters In  Headstan  programis.  The  Senate 
bill  included  $9  million  to  prevent  the 
termination  of  26  ongoing  projects  which 
are  providing  services  to  8,300  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  grade  school 
children.  Both  the  House  and  the  admin- 
istration favored  termination  of  these 
projects.  Nevertheless,  we  were  able  to 
fight  to  get  at  least  $3  million  restored 
which  will  allow  continuation  of  the 
best  projects  for  at  least  1  more  year. 
We  are  hopeful  that  many  of  the  re- 
maining projects  will  be  able  to  be  con- 
tinued under  funds  appropriated  for  the 
educationally  deprived  children  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

HIGHEB   ED1TCATION   BTUDKNT   AID 

Here  the  Senate  recognized  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  higher  education  for 
increasing  numbers  of  students.  The 
Senate  bill  added  $300  million  In  order 
that  approximately  the  same  percent  of 
student  aid  requests  could  be  met  in  the 
fall  of  1972  as  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The 
Senate  especially  recognized  the  need 
for  counseling  large  numbers  of  return- 
ing veterans  so  that  these  yoimg  people 
might  make  maximum  use  of  their  GI 
benefits.  This  need  was  apparent  to  the 
Senate  since  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
veterans  are  using  their  GI  benefits. 

The  conference  bill  includes  $100  mil- 
lion for  these  purposes.  These  funds  will 
provide  over  165,000  additional  scholar- 
ships and  loans  to  needy  youngsters  this 
fall — most  of  whom  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  begin  or  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Tlie  fluids  will  also  provide  in- 
creased counseling  to  our  returning  vet- 
erans. Tills  Is  very  important  "seed" 
money  because  it  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  veteran  returning  to  school 
to  make  something  of  himself  and  lead- 
ing a  more  productive  life  or  being  rele- 
gated to  a  life  of  enforced  idleness  in 
a  high  imemployment  economy.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  counseling  at  ^hls  crucial 
juncture  can  pay  great  dividends  for  our 
veterans  and  our  Nation.  Nonetheless,  the 
administration  failed  to  request  funds 
for  this  Item,  and  it  was  only  because  of 
the  hard  work  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  this  item  is  in  the  final  bill. 

EMERGENCT     FOOD    AND     MEDICAL    RESERVES 

*  The  Senate  included  $30  million  to 
allow  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  restore  this  program  to  70  percent  of 
the  1971  level.  The  Senate  added  these 
fluids  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide outreach,  transportation  and  related 
services  to  allow  some  2  million  hungi-y 
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and  sick  Americtais  in  urban  and  rural 
areas — especially  areas  of  cwitinuing 
high  unemployment — to  fully  participate 
in  existing  food  stamp  and  commodity 
programs.  The  Senate  conferees  pointed 
out  that  the  administration's  recently 
announced  food  program  did  not  involve 
any  real  increase  in  resources — ^merely  a 
shift  in  existing  funds— a  "rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul"  act.  Further,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  in  contrast  to  the  Senate 
proposal,  would  not  focus  on  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  but  would  involve 
merely  more  of  the  same.  The  Senate 
pr(Q)06al,  in  contrast,  would  concentrate 
on  reaching  out  to  the  poor,  especially 
the  rural  poor,  and  making  existing  food 
stamp  and  food  c(»nmodity  programs 
available  to  them. 

Consequently,  the  Senate  conferees 
Mjere  successful  In  persuading  the  House 
to  include  at  least  $20  million  in  the  con- 
ference bill  for  this  purpose.  Since  these 
funds  in  no  way  duplicate  the  recently 
announced  administration  food  "plan," 
the  Senate  fully  intends  and  directs  that 
these  fimds  shall  be  spent.  The  next 
move  is  clearly  up  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  on  the  release  of 
this  money. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

The  conferraice  bill  includes  the  full 
request  of  $40  million  for  construction  of 
cancer  centers  and  training  of  addi- 
tional cancer  research  .-rcientists.  This 
supplemental  will  allow  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  get  a  "rvmning  start" 
on  building  up  the  facilities  and  staff 
necessary  for  an  all- cut  effort  to  conquer 
this  dread  disease. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  state 
that  I  thought  chapter  vn  of  the  Senate 
bill  was  a  good  one.  The  conference  re- 
port before,  you,  today,  provides  for  an 
amount  that  should  prove  veiT  helpful. 

The  amounts  provided  for  some  items 
are  not  entirely  to  my  satisfaction;  how- 
ever, in  the  main,  there  will  be  adequate 
funds  to  meet  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  we  will  be 
back  in  this  coming  fiscal  year  to  see 
if  more  can  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  my  good  friend  from 
Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICinER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  conference  report  carries  an 
item  of  $650,000  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Inaugural  Ceremonies  for  1973. 1  im- 
derstand  from  the  committee  that  the 
amount  was  determined  in  the  following 
fashion:  ITie  1969  expenditures  were 
$347,656.  The  Architect's  estimate  for  the 
upcoming  inauguration  started  with  that 
figure.  Then,  it  was  increased  by  a  figure 
of  $114,135,  that  being  what  is  called  the 
increased  cost  factor  of  32.8  percent,  or 
one  might  say  33  percent  during  the  2 
years  1970  and  1971.  Then,  for  the  year 
1972  the  increased  cost  factor  is  placed 
at  12  percent.  In  addition  to  that,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  snow  removal  and  for 
administration  expenses. 

The  total  is  $570,208,  plus  $50,000  for 


t^e  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  $30,000  for  the 
joint  committee,  bringing  the  total  esti- 
mated inaugural  expenses  to  $650,000. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter that  have  Impressed  me.  One  is  that 
the  cost  for  the  2-year  period 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Virginia  that  I  think 
the  increase  is  for  1969,  1970,  1971, 
3  years,  and  the  1972  increase  was 
12  percent. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  worksheet 
given  me  by  the  committee  shows  1970 
and  1971  increased  cost  factor  of 
$114,135. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  worksheet  given 
to  you  is  not  clear.  It  was  really  for 
3  years. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Three 
years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  increased  cost  factor  for  that 
3-year  period  was  33  percent.  Now,  we 
come  to  1972,  when  the  cost  factor  is 
supposed  to  have  been  decreased  and  in- 
flation is  supposed  to  be  more  under  con- 
trol and  we  have  a  cost  factor  of  12  per- 
cent. So  for  3  years  we  had  11  percent 
and  for  the  present  year  12  percent.  That 
does  not  indicate  to  me  that  inflation  is 
under  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
flation is  not  under  control  and  these 
figures  submitted  by  an  official  Govern- 
ment agency  show  that  inflation  is  not 
under  control. 

That  is  justification  for  asking  for 
$650,000  to  finance  the  new  inaugura- 
tion which  will  take  place  In  Januai-y 
1973. 1  thmk  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be,  should  have 
an  appropriate  inauguration.  I  think 
whatever  sum  is  necessary  to  give  to  him 
an  appropriate  inauguration  should  be 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to 
point  out  that  during  the  3-year  period 
1969  through  1971  the  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  by  33  percent 
or  11  percent  per  yesur,  whereas  in  1972 
the  increased  cost  factor  is  placed  at  12 
percent.  It  would  certainly  indicate 
clearly  there  has  not  been  any  leveling 
off  or  reduction  in  the  inflationary  as- 
pect. 

Now,  as  the  Senate  considers  the 
$650,000  appropi'iation  to  flnance  the 
inauguration  of  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  perhaps  a  bit  of  his- 
tory might  be  of  interest. 

In  1944  my  immediate  predecessor  in 
this  office  was  the  late  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
Sr.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  as  such  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Inaugural  Committee.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  seeking  his  fourth 
term,  to  which  he  was  subsequently 
elected.  Plans  were  being  made  for  the 
inaugui'al  ceremonies  for  January  1945. 
Senator  Byrd  advised  President  Roose- 
velt that  as  chairman  of  the  Inaugural 
Committee  he  wanted  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  President,  and  would  introduce 
legislation  appropriating  whatever 
amount  of  money  President  Roosev^ 
desired  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 


The  President  notified  Senator  Byrd 
that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  appro- 
priated was  a  decision  for  Congress  to 
make,  whereupon  Senator  Byrd  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $100,000. 

Later  President  Roosevelt  called  a 
press  conference  and  said  he  had  no  idea 
of  spending  such  a  gigantic  sum  of 
money  on  his  inauguration,  and  all  he 
need^  was  $25,000,  and  he  would  show 
the  economy-minded  Senator  from  Vu- 
ginia  how  to  economize. 

So  Senator  Byrd  then  came  back  to 
the  Senate,  revised  his  request  down- 
ward from  $100,000  to  $25,000,  which 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  approved. 
That  approval  was  given  by  the  Con- 
gress on  September  23,  1944. 

In  November  of  1944,  immediately 
after  the  election,  the  present  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  in  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  waiting  to  go  to  the  Pacific  as 
a  member  of  Naval  Patrol  Bombing 
Squadron  13. 

Senator  Byrd,  Sr.,  flew  to  California 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  wife  and 
me,  and  whUe  he  was  there  he  got  a 
telephone  call  from  Gen.  Edwin  M. 
"Pa"  Watson  at  the  White  House.  Gen- 
eral Watson  said  tliat  they  had  been 
doing  some  refigm  ing  on  the  cost  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  and  that  $25,000 
would  not  be  adequate. 

Senator  Byrd  informed  Genersd  Wat- 
son that  any  figure  the  President  wanted 
for  the  inauguration,  if  he  would  write 
a  letter,  he.  Senator  Byrd,  would  recom- 
mend such  amount  to  the  Congress. 

Two  days  passed,  and  General  Wat- 
son called  again  and  he  said  that  he  had 
talked  with  President  Roosevelt  and  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  reluctant  to 
write  such  a  letter  because  he  thought 
Senator  Byrd  might  publish  it.  Senator 
Byrd  told  General  Watson  to  tell  the 
President  not  to  be  in  doubt  about  that; 
that  he  certainly  would  publish  It  and 
would  put  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Another  day  passed,  and  General  Wat- 
son csJled  again  and  said  that  he  hoped 
Senator  Byrd  would  not  insist  upon  a 
letter  from  the  President.  Senator  Byrd 
did  insist. 

The  next  day  General  Watson  called 
ag£un,  and  he  said  it  was  vitally  im- 
Fwrtant  that  Senator  Byrd  return  im- 
mediately to  Washingt(»i,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  the  financial 
matters  for  the  inauguration  would  get 
straightened  out. 

While  it  was  inconvenient  for  him  to 
do  so.  Senator  Byrd  did  return  to  Wash- 
ington. President  Roosevelt  would  not 
give  in  by  writing  a  letter  requesting 
an  additional  appropriation,  nor  would 
Senator  Byrd  give  in  by  making  such  a 
request  until  he  got  siKh  a  letter  from 
the  President. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  strong-minded 
men  locking  horns,  the  inauguration  of 
1945  was  the  most  austere,  I  suppose,  in 
the  history  of  the  \SS.  Government.  I  got 
the  figures  from  the  Archives  and  the 
records  show  that  of  the  $25,000  con- 
gressional appropriation,  only  $526.02 
was  used,  with  $24,473.98  being  returned 
to  the  Treasury. 

So  that  was  probably  a  somewhat 
happy  day  for  the  taxijayers,  but  per- 
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haps  not  so  happy  a  day  for  some  of  the 
folks  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BRYD,  JR.  1  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  his  investigation 
as  to  the  costs  of  the  1944  inaugural, 
did  the  Senator  leam  who  was  the 
Santa  Claus,  because  they  certainly 
could  not  do  that  for  $500.  Someone 
must  have  made  a  contribution. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  aspect 
I  have  some  hesitancy  putting  into  the 
Record.  These  other  records  I  can  sub- 
stantiate, but  I  am  not  able  to  substan- 
tiate an  answer  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  For  that  reason  I  have  some 
hesitancy  in  making  a  statement,  but  my 
imderstanding  is  that  there  were  some 
supplemental  funds  or  contingency 
f imds  available  from  which  an  additional 
amount  was  utilized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  statement  and 
certainly  want  to  add  my  words  of  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  to  his  dis- 
tinguished father  and  others  who  so 
consistently  practiced  economy. 

I  happen  to  remember  the  1945  in- 
auguration. It  will  be  recadled  that  at 
that  time  we  were  still  involved  in  a  very 
serious  war  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  parade, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  the  inaug- 
uration took  place  at  the  White  House, 
just  outside,  and  it  was  a  very  austere 
occasion,  no  doubt  brought  about  by 
financial  need  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  Nation  was  involved  in  a  very  grim 
war  situation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  brought  out  a 
very  interesting  point.  The  Nation  was 
involved  in  war.  The  inauguration  took 
place  only  3  or  4  months  before  the  end- 
ing of  the  war  in  Europe  and  about  7 
months  before  the  ending  of  the  war 
in  the  Pacific,  and  that,  too,  of  course, 
had  a  bearing  on  the  cost.  Nevertheless, 
the  facts  bear  out  that  plans  were  be- 
ing made  then  for  a  much  more  elaborate 
inaugural  ceremony  than  eventually  de- 
veloped. It  was  held  in  the  South  Portico 
of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that,  who- 
ever may  be  President  of  the  United 
States  at  any  particular  point  in  our  his- 
tory, the  American  people  want  him  to 
have  adequate  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Treasiuy  so  that  he  may  have  an 
appropriate  inauguration.  If  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  $650,000  figture  is  an 
appropriate  one,  then  I  do  not  contest 
the  figure  other  than  to  point  out  that 
the  figures  used  to  substantiate  the  sum 
which  is  being  requested  are  figures 
which  indicate  very  clearly  to  me  that 
infiation  is  not  being  got  under  control, 
because  both  the  committee  and  the  Ar- 
chitect ascertain  that  costs  have  gone  up 
33  percent  over  the  3-year  period  of  1969, 
1970,  and  1971,  and  they  project  that 
the  cost  will  go  up  12  percent  during 


1972 — each  of  these  figures  being  com- 
pared with  1969.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  no  further  time 
to  yield.  However,  under  the  consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  has  49  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  whatever 

time  he  wishes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  t  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  giving  us  the 
interesting  historical  background  on  the 
sweai'ing  in  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt in  1945.  I  happened  to  be  here,  and 
that  happened  to  be  his  foiuth  inaugu- 
ration. I  think  other  factors  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  short  cere- 
mony and  that  not  much  money  was 
spent  on  it  was  that  it  was  the  first  time 
a  President  ever  took  ofiQce  for  the  f oiu-th 
time  and  it  was  during  World  War  n. 

But  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  request  that  an  accoimting  be  taken 
of  all  expenditures  made  and  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  after  the  in- 
auguration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  Irom  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate  numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  svmi  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:   "$67,835,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  ••$♦.380,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  there  shall  be  advanced  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  upon  request  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  any  regional  corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  said  Act.  $500,000  for 
any  one  regional  corpOTation.  which  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Interior  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  such  re- 
gional corporation  and  the  village  corpora- 
tions within  such  region,  and  to  identify 
land  for  such  corporations  pursuant  to  said 
Act.  and  to  repay  loans  and  other  obliga- 
tions previously  incurred  for  such  purposes: 
Provided  further.  That  such  advances  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 


7(J)  of  said  Act,  but  shall  be  charged  to  and 
accounted  for  by  such  regional  and  village 
corporations  in  computing  the  distributions 
pursuant  to  section  7(j)  required  after  the 
first  regular  receipt  of  monies  from  the 
Alas^  Native  Fund  under  section  6  of  said 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
money  so  advanced  shall  be  used  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  village  corporation  that  had 
less  than  twenty-five  Native  residents  living 
within  such  village  according  to  the  1970 
census". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"HIGHEK    EDUCATION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher 
Education,"  $100,000,000.  Including  $45,000,- 
000  for  educational  opportunity  grants. 
$25,600,000  for  college  work-study  programs, 
and  $23,600,000  for  student  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act:  ProiHded. 
That  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1973." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its . 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert:  •'$20,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  27  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"CHAPTER   IX 

"FOaUC    WORKS 

"department  or  the  interior 

"Southwestern  Power  Administration 

"Operation  and  Maintenance 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Operation 
and  Maintenance'.  $180,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  appropriation  for  'Con- 
struction,' Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate niunbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert:  ••$170,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "Provided  further.  That 
the  appropriations  for  the  Federal  oiBce 
building  (sujjerstrticture) .  Chicago.  Illinois; 
the  Courthouse  and  Federal  office  building 
(superstructure),  Philadelphia.  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
building  (superstructure),  Washington.  D.C.. 
shall  be  available  only  upon  the  approval  of 
the  revised  prospectuses  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  6,  12,  22,  23, 
27,  33,  and  38.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  requirement  this  confer- 
ence report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report 
be  waived  inasmuch  as,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  has 
been  printed  as  a  report  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives.  The  reports  are  identi- 
cal.   

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ocdered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3526,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3536)  to  provide  autborlHktlons 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  fcwelgn 
relations  of  t^e  United  States,  and  fbr  other 
ptirposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1200)  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  "Hie  clerk 
nill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  amend- 
ment No.  1194,  by  Mr.  Hartkb,  to  S.  3526, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  Hartke,  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  and  the  distinguished 
^       Senator     from     Arkansas     (Mr.     PuL- 

BRIGHT)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  Mr.  Griffin  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside;  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  1194;  that  the  time  on  any  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  come  out  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment;  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hour,  or  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  or  votes  on  amend- 
ment No.  1194,  or  upon  the  yielding  back 
of  the  time  on  that  amendment,  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Griffin  then  be  re- 
stored to  Its  original  status  as  the  pend- 
ing amendment  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Case  also 
be  laid  aside  temporarily,  imder  the  same 
specifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum — ^the 
time  to  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^«nthout 
objectitm.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  leglslatlTe  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  therrtl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  CH-dered. 

Ibe  cleric  will  report  the  pending 
amendm^it. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byro)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1 194.  at  the  end  of  the  bUl 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  not  proposing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  'Jos  absence  of 
a  quorum,  under  the  same  imderstand- 
ing  as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consait  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  may  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  minutes,  without  the  time  being 
charged  against  the  amendment  which 
has  not  yet  been  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  the  Finance  Committee  announced 
its  decision  to  replace  the  welfare  ex- 
pansion portions  of  H.R.  1  with  provi- 
sions designed  to  provide  employment 
opportimities  for  people.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  providing  jobs  and  employ- 
ment incentives  was  far  preferable  to 
providing  funds  for  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  have  a  guaranteed  income  from 
welfare,  even  though  those  people  could 
appropriately  be  expected  to  go  to  work. 

The  Idea  of  providing  low-paying  jobs 
rather  than  a  welfare  dole  is  not  new. 
Elliot  Richardson,  Secretary  of  HEW, 
chose  to  describe  these  as  WPA-type 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ti'y  have  had  a  chance  to  think  about  this 
issue  down  tluough  the  years.  If  they 
must  make  the  choice  between  provid- 
ing someone  with  a  low-paying  job  or 
providing  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  welfare  for  doing  nothing,  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  this  country  would  over- 
whelmingly favor  providing  a  low-pay- 
ing job. 

Secretary  Richardson  and  his  group 
undertook  to  place  some  false,  mislead- 
ing, and  high  estimates  on  what  it  would 
cost  to  provide  work  opportunities  for 
people.  The  committee  feels  that  the  type 
of  approach  we  advocate  wlU  cost  no 
more  In  the  short  run  than  the  real  cost 


of  the  welfare  expansion  program,  and 
(Hily  a  fraction  as  much  In  the  long  run 
as  the  HEW  recommendation  for  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  for  doing  nothing. 

The  approach  of  the  committee  was 
applauded  In  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Nashville  Banner  on  May  4,  1972, 
entitled  "Welfare  Reform  Needs  Work- 
fare."  It  attached  to  its  editorial  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  entitled  "Was  the  WPA 
Really  So  Awful?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  the 
editorial  from  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
the  reprint  of  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Weu-ABE  Reporm  Needs  Workfare 

Workfare  is  better  than  welfare — as  a  pro- 
gram responsibly  treated  in  behalf  of  the 
genuinely  needy  Is  better  than  a  handout 
extravaganza  of  monstrous  consuming  out- 
rage. With  that  dual  fact,  advanced  at  the 
legislative  level  by  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long, 
chairman,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
agreed  overwhelmingly;  and  the  taxpaying 
public  concurs  emphatically. 

Judgment  dictated  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed guaranteed  annual  income  for  the  wel- 
fare clientele — ^the  administration's  plan,  a 
format  more  calculated  to  crystallize,  magni- 
fy and  perpettiate  the  abuses  in  question 
than  to  modify  and  ultimately  overcome 
them  by  emphasis  on  the  work — or  self- 
help — ethic. 

"The  rejection  was  by  a  committee  vote  of  10 
to  4,  a  bipartisan  stand,  reflecting  the  fact 
that  on  this  issue  lawmakers  have  heard 
from  home.  What  they  have  been  hearing 
coincides  with  the  state-level  policies  as- 
serted by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  in  California 
and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  In  New  York. 
The  realistic  message  there,  in  both  states, 
is  that  these — as  Exhibits  A  and  B  in  the 
costly  and  mounting  outrages  of  abuse  by 
welfare-rlders — want  workfare  to  replace  wel- 
fare as  such.  Clearly  they  have  recognized, 
too.  tlie  more  than  implied  responsibility 
for  Job-training  where  necessary,  and  state- 
provided  Jobs  where  other  work  is  not  read- 
ily available. 

The  substitute  plan  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  in  no  seuiie  in- 
humane, and  would  not  ignore — as  a  pub- 
lic obligation — the  bona  fide  cases  of  need. 
The  stibstltutlon  of  work  oppc»^unitles  for 
handouts  applies  to  adult  welfare  persons 
not  physically  incapacitated  nor  otherwi-se 
rrevented  from  working. 

It  is  not  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of 
child  care.  It  does  tend  to  underscore  the 
fact  of  parental  obligation,  too. 

By  present  estimates  it  would  take  ap- 
proximately 1.2  million  adults  out  of  the 
present  welfare  system  and  put  them  under 
a  new  Federal  Emplo\-ment  Corp..  where  they 
would  have  to  work  to  get  any  further  pay- 
ments. 

If  that  Is  "m.nke  work"  in  the  sense  of 
public  projects  of  a  useful  nature,  initiated 
for  precisely  this  purpose.  It  assuredly  would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  philosophy — 
fast  becoming  an  Ideology— of  paying  these 
for  doing  nothing. 

On  this  page  today  is  reprint  of  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  answering 
the  deprecating  charge  that  the  proposed 
alternative  is  "another  WPA."  It  reminds  of 
what  the  WPA  accomplished.  The  reminder 
Is  apt  in  Tennessee,  as  well. 

In  NashvUle.  through  that  agency  was 
buUt  the  airport,  "Berry  Field,"  named  for 
the  late  Col.  Harry  S.  Berry  who  was  state 
administrator  for  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. Here  also  Is  Cheatham  Place, 
the  PWA-built  bousing  and  slum  clearance 
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project,  and  Andrew  Jackson  Place.  Here 
was  landscaping  In  Shelby  Park,  restoration 
of  Fort  Negley,  and  participation  In  work 
and  beautlflcatlon  projects  at  The  Hermi- 
tage. 

In  Tennessee  WPA  employment  was  from 
30.000  to  40.000  persons;  31 ,000  miles  of  high- 
way were  built,  and  3.198  bridges.  There  were 
education  programs  also,  employing  teachers. 
These  are  some  of  the  projects  carried  out, 
constructively,  under  that  program. 

With  concern  for  the  taxpayers"  purse  re- 
sponsible lawmakers  are  going  to  have  to  act 
to  reduce,  not  proliferate,  the  overall  costs. 
The  expensive  magnitude  of  it  as  well  as 
the  disgraceful  abuses,  are  reasons  for  the 
overwhelming  demand  for  its  reform. 

In  the  Senate  view  workfare  is  better. 
The  people  agree. 

Was  thb  WPA  Reallt  So  Awrui.? 
(By  Paul  Lancaster) 

New  York. — Through  a  program  that  gives 
local  governments  money  to  add  workers, 
Washington  is  moving  gingerly  Into  the 
business  of  combating  unemployment  di- 
rectly by  creating  Jobs.  But  proposals  for 
broader  Job  programs.  Including  public  works, 
still  trip  up  on  a  ghost  from  the  1930s,  the 
WPA. 

Implicit  In  warnings  against  "another 
WPA" — the  Initials  stand  for  Works  Progress 
Administration — is  the  notion  that  when  a 
government  program  is  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  make  work,  the  participants  won't 
make  anything  useful.  But  a  glance  around 
this  city,  where  an  army  of  WPA  workers 
labored  in  the  Depression,  shows  that's  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

The  businessman  arriving  In  town  at 
LaGuardia  Airport  is  making  use  of  a  major 
WPA  project.  So  is  the  visitor  arriving  at 
Newark  Airport,  which  the  WPA  expanded 
and  modernized.  The  Wall  Street  executive 
who  takes  a  cab  from  midtown  Manhattan  to 
his  office  travels  down  the  East  River  Drive, 
another  undertaking  in  which  the  WPA  had 
a  hand. 

Sports-minded  New  Yorkers  enjoy  golf 
courses  and  tennis  courts  built  by  workers 
employed  by  the  WPA  and  earlier  New  Deal 
Job  programs.  Residents  who  frequent  Cen- 
tral Park  have  such  workers  to  thank  for  the 
playgrounds  aroimd  the  edge  of  the  park, 
the  dellghtfiU  little  zoo,  the  bridle  path,  the 
red  brick  boathouse  where  they  rent  row- 
boats — even  the  concrete  benches.  Besides 
these  visible  reminders  of  federal  "make- 
work"  programs,  there  is  much  that  is  less 
obvious  now  but  that  kept  the  city  from 
falling  apart  during  the  Depression,  such  as 
new  sewers  and  sidewalks  and  repairs  to 
museiuns,  libraries  and  other  public 
buildings. 

Today's  unemployment  rate  of  under  6 
percent  looks  insignificant  by  the  standards 
of  the  '30s,  when  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  all 
workers  were  Jobless.  Nevertheless,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  five  million  Americans 
now  classed  as  unemployed  are  growing  Just 
about  as  desperate  as  their  Depression 
counterparts — perhaps  more  so  In  some  cases 
because  they  see  so  much  affluence  around 
them. 

Many  have  been  out  of  work  for  long 
stretches  and  seemingly  have  little  prospect 
of  landing  a  Job  in  Industry  soon  even  if 
the  pace  of  business  continues  to  pick  up. 
Their  ranks  include  unskilled  urban  blacks 
as  well  as  highly  trained  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians displaced  by  defense  and  aerospace 
cutbacks.  For  some  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, public  employment  may  offer  the  only 
hope. 

So  far,  Washington's  efforts  to  create  pub- 
lic Jobs  have  been  sharply  limited.  The  bill 
enacted  last  summer  to  expand  local  gov- 
ernment payrolls  by  providing  federal  funds 
for  the  hiring  of  new  teachers'  aides,  po- 
licemen and  the  like  creates  only   150,000 


Jobs  all  told,  and  critics  say  many  of  these 
aren't  going  to  the  people  who  need  them 
most.  Before  accepting  this  relatively  modest 
program.  President  Nlzon  twice  vetoed  bills 
that  would  have  created  many  more  Jobs. 
One  veto  message  assailed  "WPA-type  Jobs." 

It's  not  hard  to  find  grounds  for  criticiz- 
ing the  WPA.  Some  of  the  $10  billion  that 
agency  cost  the  federal  government  between 
its  launching  In  1935  and  the  closing  of  its 
books  In  1943  went  for  such  questionable 
Items  as  the  wages  of  local  politicians'  house- 
hold help.  In  a  number  of  instances  WPA 
funds  financed  the  construction  of  facilities 
that  wound  up  In  private  hands.  There  were 
also  frequent  complaints  that  the  Demo- 
crats used  WPA  Jobs  to  buy  support  in  elec- 
tions. 

Nor  is  there  any  denying  the  waste  and 
Inefficiency  that  gave  rise  to  the  term  "boon- 
doggle." A  final  government  report  on  WPA 
activities  conceded  that  some  of  the  agen- 
cy's airport  and  dam  construction  had  proved 
"lU-advlsed"  and  "overdone."  The  same  re- 
port notes  that  the  WPA  built  2,309,000 
public  privies,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  privy  building  might  not  have  been 
overdone,  too. 

The  cMtoons  depicting  WPA  workers  lean- 
ing on  their  shovels  had  a  basis  in  fact.  In- 
deed, m  1938  a  crew  of  WPA  ditch-diggers 
here  in  New  York  walked  off  the  Job  be- 
cause the  foreman  wouldn't  let  them  lean 
on  shovels.  The  men  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  working  in  pairs,  one  with  a  pick  and 
one  with  a  shovel.  When  the  pick  man  was 
working,  the  shovel  man  rested,  and  vice 
versa.  The  foreman  ordered  each  man  to  use 
pick  and  shovel  interchangeably  to  speed 
the  work.  The  workers  called  the  order  "in- 
human" and  struck  before  eventually  com- 
plying. 

Given  the  immense  scale  of  its  operations, 
however,  perhaps  the  remarkable  thing  Is 
that  the  WPA  managed  as  well  as  It  did.  At 
one  time  or  another.  8.5  million  Americans 
were  on  its  payroll,  earning  an  average  of  $54 
a  month.  And  the  list  of  their  accomplish- 
ments is  impressive. 

WPA  workers  built  67,000  miles  of  urban 
streets  and  built  or  improved  672,000  miles 
of  rural  roads.  They  built  or  Improved  8,000 
parks  and  12,800  playgrounds.  They  erected 
5,900  schools  and  renovated  31,000  others,  and 
they  built  or  Improved  more  than  1,000 
libraries. 

Some  of  their  efforts  at  least  moderated  the 
environmental  problems  that  concern  Amer- 
icans so  much  today.  WPA  crews  built  or 
modernized  more  than  1,500  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Unemployed  miners  on  the  WPA 
rolls  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  sealed  thousands  of  abandoned 
coal  mines,  thereby  reducing  the  stream  pol- 
lution caused  by  acid  drainage  from  the 
mines.  Other  conservation  projects  included 
the  reseedlng  of  depleted  oyster  beds  and  the 
planting  of  177  mUllon  trees. 

No  section  of  the  country  failed  to  benefit. 
Jersey  City  got  a  22,000-seat  stadlvun,  and 
Whitley  County,  Ind.,  got  a  new  cemetery. 
Los  Angeles  got  golf  courses  and  swimming 
pools,  and  Cumberland,  Ky.,  got  a  new  city 
hall.  Chicago  got  help  with  its  lakefront  park, 
and  Oregon  got  a  ski  lodge  atop  Mount  Hood. 

Construction  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
WPA  employment,  but  the  agency  showed 
considerable  imagination  in  putting  Jobless 
professionals  and  white-collar  types  to  work 
In  fields  where  they  could  use  their  talents. 
Lald-off  teachers  set  up  adult  education  pro- 
grams. WPA  clerical  workers  helped  stream- 
line record-keeping  In  municipal  tax  offices. 

Best  remembered  are  the  projects  In  cre- 
ative fields.  WPA  writers  turned  out  the  cele- 
brated series  of  state  guidebooks  stiU  prized 
as  reference  works  today.  WPA  artists  cov- 
ered the  walls  of  public  buildings  vrith  2.500 
murals.  Many  of  the  murals  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  some  of  the  painters  em- 
ployed by  the  art  project  went  on  to  fame- 


Jackson  Pollock  and  Wlllem  De  Kooning,  to 
mention  a  couple. 

The  programs  for  writers  and  artists,  as 
well  as  others  for  musicians  and  actors, 
were  directed  f*om  Washington,  but  most 
of  the  WPA '8  construction  and  maintenance 
projects  resulted  from  proposals  made  by 
local  governments.  A  town  said  It  needed  a 
park.  If  the  WPA  approved.  It  Issued  tools 
and  a  tool  shed  from  Its  supply  section, 
and  the  Jobless  went  to  work. 

Some  cities'  needs  are  as  great  today  as 
they  were  In  the  '30s.  Just  as  a  starter,  much 
of  the  work  the  WPA  did  needs  to  be  redone; 
the  parks  it  built  are  a  mess  and  the  public 
buildings  It  constructed  or  refurbished  have 
become  shabby.  A  major  urban  rehabilita- 
tion effort  would  be  one  way  to  employ  many 
of  the  unskilled  Jobless  profitably. 

Finding  jobs  for  the  Idle  engineers  and 
technicians  might  require  imagination  of 
the  sort  the  WPA  displayed  In  putting  un- 
employed professionals  to  work.  But  men 
Ingenious  enough  to  build  moon  rockets 
could  surely  make  a  contribution  somewhere. 
One  likely  possibility  Is  in  helping  cities  cope 
with  the  rising  tide  of  waste  through  recycl- 
ing programs  and  other  means. 

Today's  conditions  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  depths  of  the  Depression,  of 
course,  and  there  are  questions  as  to  whether 
the  money  for  a  major  Job-creating  effort  is 
available.  A  proposal  by  Rep.  Henry  Reuss.  a 
Wisconsin  Democrat,  to  create  600,000  public 
service  jobs  over  two  years  carries  a  price 
tag  of  $6  billion,  compared  with  $2.25  bil- 
lion over  the  same  span  for  the  current  pro- 
gram. But  the  achievements  of  the  WPA 
coupled  with  the  glaring  needs  of  the  cities 
today,  do  suggest  that  money  spent  to  make 
Jobs  would  yield  the  nation  at  least  some 
return  In  the  form  of  concrete  benefits.  And 
aside  from  such  tangible  benefits,  a  larger 
public  Jobs  program  could  hope  to  lift  the 
spirit  of  some  of  those  who  have  come  to  feel 
that  society  has  no  useful  role  for  them  to 
play. 


REFERRAL  OF  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  COMMITTEES  ON  FI- 
NANCE. AND  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Allied  Services  Act  of  1972  be 
jointly  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  responding  to  steady  public  demand 
over  recent  decades  for  more  and  more 
human  services,  the  Federal  Govermnent 
created  a  host  of  assistance  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  human 
needs. 

These  many  programs  were  established 
one-by-one  over  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  Each  of  the  target  problems  was 
examined  in  isolation,  and  a  program  to 
alleviate  each  problem  was  devised  sepa- 
rately— without  regard  to  programs 
which  had  been,  or  would  be,  developed 
for  allied  problems. 

The  result  is  Uiat  a  compassionate  gov- 
ernment unwittingly  created  a  bureau- 
cratic Jungle  that  baffles  and  short- 
changes many  citizens  in  need.  The  im- 
intended  administrative  snarl  wastes  tax- 
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payers'  money.  And  it  frustrates  needed 
efforts  to  treat  "the  whole  person." 

The  Allied  Services  Act  of  1972,  which  1 
am  proposing  today,  would  give  State  and 
local  officials  authority  to  consolidate  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  the 
many  separate  social  service  programs 
into  streamlined,  comprehensive  plans — 
each  custom-designed  for  a  particular 
area. 

Such  plans  could  eventually  make  it 
possible  to  assess  the  total  human  service 
needs  of  an  entire  family  at  a  single  loca- 
tion with  a  single  application.  Most  ap- 
plicants need  more  than  one  service,  and 
now  must  trudge  to  office  after  office  ap- 
plying for  assistance  from  one  program 
at  a  time — with  the  result  that  they  may 
not  obtain  all  the  services  they  need,  or 
may  be  discouraged  altogether  from 
seeking  help. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  administers  some  200  dlfifer- 
ent  human  assistance  programs  in  about 
a  dozen  major  fields — ^to  help  needy  citi- 
zens with  such  services  as  mental  health, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  manpower 
training,  food  and  nutrition,  special  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  education,  juvenile 
counseling,  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse, 
housing  and  public  health. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  its  own 
eligibility  rules,  application  forms,  man- 
agement, and  administrative  policies. 
Each  program  usually  has  its  own  office 
location  and  its  own  geographical  cover- 
age area. 

Federal  rules  and  regulations,  in  short, 
now  keep  each  social  service  program 
locked  up  in  a  little  world  of  its  own. 
This  is  not  only  wasteful  and  inefficient — 
it  also  prevents  State  and  local  efforts 
to  close  the  gaps  in  social  service  deliv- 
ery systems. 

As  I  stated  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message  this  year,  "We  need  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  delivery  of  social  services — 
one  which  is  built  around  people  and  not 
around  programs.  We  need  an  approach 
which  treats  a  person  as  a  whole  and 
which  treats  the  family  as  a  unit." 

For  the  uninformed  citizen  in  need, 
the  present  fragmented  system  can  be- 
come a  nightmare  of  confusion,  incon- 
venience, and  red  tape. 

The  father  of  a  family  is  helped  by  one 
program,  his  daughter  by  another,  and 
his  elderly  parents  by  a  third.  An  in- 
dividual goes  to  one  place  for  nutritional 
help,  to  another  for  health  services,  and 
to  stUl  another  for  educational  coimsel- 
ing. 

They  are  not  the  only  victims  of  frag- 
mented services — others  include  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  public  officials  and  gov- 
ernment employees  seeking  to  operate 
these  diverse  programs.  Vast  amounts  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  are  expended 
in  administrative  procedures  which  over- 
lap and  duplicate — rather  than  being  ef- 
ficiently organized  to  help  people. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  of  1972  would 
give  State  and  local  goveiiiments  greater 
legal  freedom  and  planning  tools  needed 
for  the  long-overdue  job  of  modernizing 
the  delivery  of  social  services  into  con- 
solidated programs.  This  process  would 
begin  at  the  option  of  elected  State  and 
local  officials,  and  would  be  highly  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

It  would  permit  knowledgeable  State 


and  local  people  to  break  through  rigid 
categorical  walls,  to  open  up  narrow  bu- 
reaucratic compartments,  to  consolidate 
and  coordinate  related  programs  in  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  related  social 
aid  problems — designed  to  match  widely- 
varying  State  and  local  needs. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make  dollars  available  for 
the  costs  of  developing  consolidated 
plans,  and  it  would  also  be  prepared  to 
imderwrite  the  administrative  start-up 
costs  when  the  comprehensive  services 
program  went  into  effect. 

To  encourage  and  facilitate  such  uni- 
fied services,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  em- 
powered by  the  Act  to  approve  the  trans- 
fer of  up  to  25  percent  of  any  existing 
program's  funds  into  any  other  purpose 
or  programs  involved  in  an  approved 
local  allied  service  plan — a  logical  flexi- 
bility now  hindered  by  Federal  progi-am 
regulations. 

The  Secretary  also  could  provide  a 
waiver  of  any  existing  program  regula- 
tion which  barred  or  hampered  an  exist- 
ing program  from  participating  in  such 
activity.  \ 

The  Allied  Services  Act  charts  a  new 
course  for  the  delivery  of  social  services. 
It  is  a  complex  reform  proposal  with 
many  major  ramifications  for  many 
established  groups — government  and 
private — on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  consideration  and  eventual  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress 
would  only  be  a  start.  At  the  same  time, 
human  service  delivery  reform  would 
have  to  be  debated  all  across  the  country 
by  affected  governments  and  groups,  in 
order  to  decide  how  they  would  make 
best  use  of  the  proposed  freedoms  and 
Incentives  in  their  particular  areas. 

This  is  one  more  effort  by  my  Adminis- 
tration to  make  government  more  sensi- 
ble, more  responsive  and  more  effective 
at  the  local  level — where  most  citizens 
actually  meet  the  prsictical  impact  of 
government. 

In  this  important  proposal,  as  in  my 
recommendations  for  Revenue  Sharing, 
we  would  summon  forth  the  creative 
energies  and  the  local  expertise  of  State 
and  local  officials,  rather  than  keeping 
them  strapped  in  a  strait  jacket  of  in- 
flexible Federal  regulations. 

They  would  be  freed — and  thus  would 
be  challenged — to  direct  the  development 
of  customized,  comprehensive  social 
services  plans  to  treat  the  special  needs, 
resowces  and  desires  of  their  particular 
areas. 

Such  efforts  should  result  in  govern- 
ment built  for  people,  geared  for  across- 
tiie-board  performance,  and  designed  for 
results  rather  than  bureaucratic  ritual. 

If  we  bring  this  about,  we  shall  not 
only  be  providing  better  social  services — 
we  also  shall  be  taking  a  giant  step  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  people's  con- 
fldence  in  the  common  sense  of  perform- 
ance of  their  government. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  18.  1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 


ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  anyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1194 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1194  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  Vni— STUDY  COMMISSION  RELAT- 
ING   TO    PEACE    AND    INTERNATIONAL 

COOPERATION 

FINOINCS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  801.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
United  States  has  an  urgent  and  continuing 
responsibility  to  seek  international  peace  and 
has  undertaken  obligations  to  seek  interna- 
tional peace  under  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
of  1929,  the  Nuremberg  Charter  of  1945,  and 
article  II,  paragraphs  3  and  4,  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  a  study  commission  which 
will  submit  findings  *nd  recommendations 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
meet  these  responsibilities  and  obligations 
and  to  provide  the  means  to  seek  and  achieve 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  international 
conflict. 

COMMISSION    ON    PEACE    AND    INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 

Sec.  802.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
section  801  of  this  Act,  there  is  established  a 
Commission  on  Peace  and  International  Co- 
operation (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following  twelve  members: 

(1)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  two  from  private  life; 

(2)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and 
two  from  private  life;  and 

(3)  foiu-  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two 
from  private  life. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers, 
but  shall  be  fllleu  in  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  receive  $145  a  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  he  is 
engaged  to  the  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  A 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  shall  serve  without  additional  compen- 
sation. All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

DUTIES    or   THE    COMMISSIOW 

Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  Investigate  the  organization,  methods  of 
operation,  and  powers  oi  all  departments, 
agencies.  Independent  estabUstaments,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  United  St*tes  Qov- 
emment  participating  in  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  International  cooperation  and  shall 
make  recommendations  which  the  Conunls- 
■ion  considers  appropriate  to  provide  im- 
proved governmental  processes  and  programs 
In  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
■rich  matters.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
recommendations  with  re^>ect  to— 

( 1 )  the  reorganization  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  independent  establishments,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch 
participating  in  such  matters: 

(2)  improved  proced\ires  among  depart- 
xnentB,  agencies.  Independent  establlsiiments, 
and  instrumentaUtles  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  provide  improved  coordina- 
tion and  control  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  such  matters; 

(3)  other  measures  to  promote  economy, 
efBciency,  and  Improved  administration  of 
such  matters;  aiul 

(4)  the  best  methods  by  which  the  United 
States  Government  should  seek  to  achieve 
peaceful  resolution  of  international  conflicts 
and  international  cooperation. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  June  30,  1974.  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
tbe  Commission  with  respect  to  its  study 
and  investigation.  Such  recommendations 
Eoay  Indude  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments, legislation,  and  administrative  ac- 
tions the  Ooounissioa  considers  appropriate 
In  carrying  out  its  duties. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subptena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  sulxxtmmittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, of  any  such  subcommittee,  or  any 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102 
through  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C. 
193-194)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure 
at  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena 
or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  au- 
thority of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office.  In- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality. 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  Instru- 
mentality is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman. 

STAFF    OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  805.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 


States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  diapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
(b)  Tbe  Commission  Is  authorlEed  to  pro- 
cure the  servioes  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
tbe  daily  rate  paid  a  person  occupying  a  posi- 
tion at  GS-18. 

EXPENSES   OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  806.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
would  amend  the  pending  bill  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  need  for  a  Department 
of  Peace. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  provide 
for  a  E)epartment  of  Peace  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Qovemment.  That 
proposal  represented  a  call  to  the  new 
idealism  which  holds  that  future  wars 
can  be  avoided  only  if  we  care  enough  to 
try.  It  would  establish  a  new  Department 
to  develop  long-range  policies  for  peace- 
keeping. For  presently,  there  is  no  insti- 
tutional advocate  for  peace  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  major  argument  against  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  peace  has 
been  t^at  such  action  is  unnecessary — 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  vari- 
ous agencies  conducting  U.S.  for- 
agn  policy  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
However,  many  of  those  engaged  in 
the  condTKt  of  foreign  policy  have 
stated  that  their  function  is  neither  to 
foster  pesu*  nor  prevent  war  but  to 
promote  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  their 
colleagues  and  collaborators.  Apparently 
the  understanding  is  that  their  duty 
has  nothing  to  do  per  se  with  peace  or 
war.  To  paraphrase  the  classic  dictum  of 
Karl  Von  ClausewitE: 

War  Is  politics  continued  by  other  means. 

Diplomacy  is  war  continued  by  other 
means — namely,  a  quest  for  national  ad- 
vantage in  competition  with  rivals  and 
potential  or  actual  enemies.  The  only 
thing  that  is  dear  from  all  of  this  is  that 
it  is  unclear  to  Government  ofBclals  and 
United  States  citizens  as  to  who  is  the 
advocate  of  peace  and  international  co- 
operation in  the  U.S.  Government. 
Therefore,  the  need  for  a  study  to 
determine  who  does  and  should  con- 
duct the  peace  efforts  of  the  United 
States  is  abundantly  clear. 

Title  VI  of  the  present  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  study  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  But  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  type  of  study  which  I  have  called  for 
would  come  under  the  purview  of  title 
VI,  since  title  VI,  as  I  read  it,  contem- 
plates only  a  review  of  existing  institu- 
tions and  functions  rather  than  looking 
to  any  sharply  new  direction  in  the  over- 
all purpose  of  our  foreign  policymaking. 
And  it  is  precisely  that  new  direction 
in  purpose  that  characterizes  the  call  for 
a  department  of  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  I  first  made  a 


statement  and  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  DeparUnent  of  Peace  and  had 
a  news  conference  with  respect  to  the 
measure,  that  same  day  President  Nixon 
had  a  news  conference.  He  was  asked 
what  his  comment  would  be  about  a 
Department  of  Peace.  He  said : 

We  already  have  a  Department  of  Peace 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

That  raised  eyebrows  of  many  Amer- 
icans and  msuiy  people  throughout  the 
world. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  bill,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fy)reign  Relations,  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  study  as  I 
have  called  for  would  be  conducted  under 
title  VI  of  the  present  bill.  In  other 
words,  I  want  to  know  if  it  would  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  present  bill, 
and  if  so,  \mder  what  circumstances 
would  it  be  included  under  the  pending 
bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  most  cer- 
tainly what  the  Senator  has  in  mind,  as  I 
understand  his  amendment,  is  definitely 
contemplated  in  title  VI  of  tbe  bill  under 
the  Study  Commission  Relating  to  For- 
eign Policy. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  such  a  com- 
mission is  to  study  not  only  the  appro- 
priate governmental  processes  but  also 
the  formulation  of  policy.  Section  603 
states  on  page  34 : 

Stmxs   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  investigate  the  organization,  methods 
of  operation,  and  powers  of  all  departments, 
agencies.  Independent  establishments,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment participating  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  shall  make  recommendations 
which  the  Commission  considers  appropriate 
to  provide  Improved  governmental  processes 
and  programs  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  such  policy.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  recommendations  with  respect 
to — 

Then  the  Senator  will  notice  the  five 
specific  areas  for  study.  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  fifth  item 
which  states: 

other  measures  to  promote  economy,  ef- 
•ficiency,  and  Improved  administration  of 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  a  rather  broad  statement. 

We  had  in  mind  for  one  objective,  very 
much  the  same  thing  the  Senator  has 
proposed. 

This  has  been  an  Idea  that  has  been 
considered  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
committee  is  very  interested  in  reestab- 
lishing the  role  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  distinguished  from  the  National 
Security  Council,  of  reestablishing  it^ 
prestige  and  its  importance.  So  the  du- 
ties of  the  commission,  as  we  provided, 
will  encompass  the  study  of  the  problems 
regarding  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
how  to  resolve,  by  peaceful  means,  inter- 
national confiicts. 

I,  of  course,  approve  of  the  Senator's 
objective,  but  I  Just  think  the  provision  in 
the  bill  is  ample  to  achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
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lations  Committee.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  not  interested,  really,  in  realining  the 
present  institutions.  There  is  a  great  at- 
tack upon  institutions  per  se  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  the  attack  upon  those  institu- 
tions is  because  they  are  not  promoting 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States — 
at  least  in  my  view  of  what  should  be  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  to  promote  world  peace.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  not  new,  but  it  is  something 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  dere- 
lict in  recent  years.  We  are  being  por- 
trayed throughout  the  world  as  a  nation 
without  a  goal  and  without  a  soul.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  no  one 
dedicated,  no  agency  dedicated,  no  insti- 
tution dedicated,  no  personality  that  can 
be  readily  identified  as  an  individual  who 
is  dedicated  to  promoting  world  peace 
and  peaceful  purposes. 

If  I  look  upon  section  603, 1  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  commission 
which  is  envisioned  in  section  603  deals 
with  the  powers  of  all  departments — it 
does  not  deal  with  anything  new — agen- 
cies, independent  establishments,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  U.S.  Government. 
This,  in  and  of  itself,  refers  to  existing  in- 
stitutions which  I  think  anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
would  have  to  say  are  in  utter  disarray 
and  complete  failure. 

Then  in  line  23, 1  call  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the 
word  "participating."  This  is  a  very  lim- 
iting factor.  It  does  not  envision  anything 
new.  It  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
old. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  passes  from 
that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention,  in  connection  with  that,  to 
subsection  (b) ,  which  provides  that  "the 
commission  shall  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive report,"  and  so  forth,  and  provides 
that  those  recommendations  "may  in- 
clude proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments, legislation,  and  administrative 
actions  the  commission  considers  ap- 
propriate in  carrying  out  its  duties." 

It  is  very  clearly  contemplated  that  if 
the  commission  feels  it  is  proper  to  have 
a  new  organization  or  institution  or  a 
constitutional  amendment,  or  whatever 
is  desired,  that  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  commission  to  study.  The  point  is 
that  the  commission  has  to  develop 
some  new  ideas.  That  could  relate,  as  I 
say,  to  anything  from  constitutional 
amendments  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
department.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  My  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  knows  I  hold  him 
in  high  esteem,  certainly  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  world  peace,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  not  in  this  legislation  any 
definition  or  any  real  penetration  of  the 
heed  for  doing  something  affirmatively 
toward  world  peace.  It  deals  with  foreign 
policy.  If  the  Senator  were  to  ask  any 
person  in  the  United  States  what  the 
foreign  policy  oi  the  United  States  was, 
if  he  could  define  it  at  all,  he  would  say, 
"We  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  we  are  a  nation  that  believes  that 
might  makes  right." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be  a  re- 


sult of  current  policy  or  from  reading  the 
newspapers.  What  does  the  Senator  ex- 
pect them  to  say? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  expect  them  to  say 
that,  and  I  expect  them  to  say  that  about 
this  legislation  unless  it  contemplates 
affirmative  action  rather  than  a  continu- 
ation of  the  present  structure. 

On  line  24,  page  34  of  the  bill,  it  deals 
with  foreign  policy.  When  we  talk  about 
foreign  policy  in  the  common  vernacular 
of  the  United  States,  we  do  not  deal  with 
something  new.  We  do  not  deal  with  in- 
novations. We  do  not  deal  with  imagina- 
tion. We  do  not  deal  with  Idealism.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
defined  in  the  marketplace  by  the  com- 
mon man  in  the  United  States,  is  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  be  a  Nation  that  is  going 
to  suffer  its  first  defeat  militarUy.  Those 
are  the  words  of  President  Nixon.  He  says 
he  has  the  polls  to  back  him  up  in  his 
overall  policy.  When  we  come  back  to 
section  603,  on  line  3  of  page  35,  it  says 
"of  such  policy."  It  does  not  deal  with 
something  new.  It  deals  with  the  past. 

If  there  is  something  that  this  country 
needs,  it  needs  some  kind  of  thinking  into 
the  future.  We  are  in  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  reason  for 
this  provision  is  that  it  would  contem- 
plate some  new  policy.  The  Senator  is 
saying  we  are  creating  this  commission 
to  endorse  existing  policy.  That  is  an  ab- 
solute non  segultur.  Obviously,  we  would 
not  have  been  interested  in  it  except  that 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  current  pol- 
icy. Obviously  any  reasonable  person 
would  interpret  this  to  mean  that  we  are 
looking  for  some  new  policies  and  some 
better  way  to  make  and  conduct  policy 
than  we  now  have.  If  we  were  content 
with  what  it  is  now,  we  would  not  do 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
who  there  is  in  the  administrative  side 
of  the  U.S.  Government  today  who  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  de- 
velop plans,  policies,  and  programs  for 
peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  at  the  moment 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  National 
Security  Coimcil  has  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  National  Security 
Council? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  we  are 
led  to  believe. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  last  time  they 
called  the  National  Security  Council  it 
was  when  we  were  invited  to  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  in  which  it  was  stated  we 
should  try  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
with  respect  to  the  spectacular  an- 
nouncement that  the  £>resident  was  going 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  that  he  was 
going  to  mine  Haiphong  Harbor.  That 
was  the  National  Secmity  Coimcil's  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  the  Pres- 
ident's stction. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  it  is  the  National 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  report  to  him, 
not  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  As  the 
chairman  knows,  I  was  in  the  caucus, 
and  I  made  it  clear  that  I  thought  we 
should  be  participating  in  the  foreign 
affairs  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tion, especially  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 


At  the  time  It  was  suggested  that  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  together  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  should  make  a  little  re- 
quest. In  the  words  of  one  Senator — 
which  we  did  not  do— of  King  Richard 
I.  That  was  later  dropped.  But  it  was 
suggested  that  should  be  done  before 
there  was  an  announcement  and  before 
action  was  taken  in  Vietnam. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  would  ask 
if  we  could  report  back  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  before  the  President  would 
go  before  the  Nation,  even  though  he  had 
not  at  that  time  announced  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  such  action.  The  chairman 
of  the  conference  and  the  majority  lead- 
er said  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  able 
to  await  some  type  of  accommodation  to 
discuss  this  with  the  President.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee knows  full  well,  the  majority  lead- 
er was  summoned,  as  though  he  were  a 
servant  of  the  administration,  to  meet  at 
8:30  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  the 
decision  of  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cil was  announced  to  those  in  attend- 
ance, and  then,  as  though  they  were 
synchronizing  their  watches,  they  said, 
"At  this  moment  we  are  mining  the  har- 
bor of  Haiphong." 

If  that  is  an  affirmative  mandate  for 
the  National  Security  Coimcil  to  secure 
peace,  that  is  the  type  of  affiimative 
mandate  I  am  looking  for. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  in 
any  way  whatsoever  puts  forth  that  type 
of  af&rmative  mandate  to  study  methods, 
programs,  policies,  and  plans  whereby 
this  Nation  can  really  have  world  peace. 
Is  there  anything  that  the  Senator  can 
point  to  that  would  be  contradictory  to 
what  I  have  said? 

Given  the  history,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  shunted  aside  far  enough.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  say  we  might  as 
well  disband  the  Senate,  because  we  are 
operating  under  Executive  mandate.  I 
think  it  will  require  some  type  of  affirma- 
tive policy,  rather  than  merely  an  ad- 
dendum whereby  we  say  "shsdl  study  the 
existing  organization,"  and  may  include 
other  items.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
affirmative  mandate  here  to  discuss 
methods,  policies,  programs,  how  to  pro- 
ceed and  how  to  promote  peace,  how  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  other  nations, 
how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  existing 
private  institutions,  organizations,  and 
individuals,  so  that  we  can  have  an  inter- 
cliange  for  peace;  how  we  are  going  to 
use  the  authority  in  the  Atomic  Energ>- 
Act,  for  example,  for  peaceful  use  of 
atoms.  We  have  not  heard  about  that 
since  Eisenhower  was  President,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  changing  the  whole  course 
of  our  Nation  to  seize  Uie  initiative  for 
peace,  not  to  simply  quietly  agree  that 
v/e  cannot  do  anything  about  this  man 
in  the  White  House  unless  we  get  a  new 
President. 

I  would  hope  that  in  some  way  we  could 
incorporate  in  this  bill  some  affirmative 
mandate,  some  policy  by  which  we  would 
at  least  put  the  Senate  on  record  that 
we  are  In  favor  of  peace.  I  find  it  rather 
repulsive  to  hear  that  it  is  the  Chinese 
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and  the  Russians  who  are  held  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  being  the  nations 
seeking  peace. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept,  as  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows.  For  example.  In  a  very 
Important  article  written  back  in  1960, 
entitled  "Government  Organization  for 
Arms  Control,"  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huii- 
PHKiY)  made  the  following  very  Incisive 
point: 

The  role  of  the  Senate  in  the  ratification 
of  treaties  Is  a  vital  one.  "nie  requirement  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  means  that  very  large  sup- 
port and  understanding  of  the  position  of 
the  executive  branch  on  any  treaty  that  is 
negotiated  must  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Senate.  A  two-thirds  vote  also  means  that  the 
subject  of  any  treaty  must  transcend  par- 
tisan politics.  Seldom  does  the  political  party 
In  control  of  the  executive  branch  have  the 
strength  In  the  Senate  to  command  or  expect 
the  support  of  67  Senators. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

The  executive  branch  should  not  wait  until 
a  treaty  has  been  negotiated  before  it  con- 
sults the  Senate.  If  It  does,  the  Senate  has 
the  awkward  choice  of  either  a  routine  ap- 
proval of  the  treaties  submitted  to  it  or  of 
refusing  consent  to  the  product  of  months 
and  perhaps  years  of  labor  and  negotiation. 

This  deals  with  the  ratification  of  trea- 
ties. But  it  deals  with  the  same  fact,  that 
there  is  no  institution  in  government  to- 
day which  is  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  peace. 

Benjamin  Rush,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  active,  in  Revolutionaiy  days,  said 
it  was  not  illogical  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  should  have  a  department 
of  peace,  even  though  we  were  then  en- 
gaged in  the  Indian  wars,  because  we  had 
created  a  Department  of  War  in  a  time 
of  peace. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
that  unless  there  is  an  affirmative  dec- 
laration in  this  bill  which  says,  very  sim- 
ply, that  we  are  interested  in  peace,  I 
think  it  could  easily  be  interpreted  that 
we  are  primarily  interested  in  engaging 
in  imperialistic  conquest.  The  present 
situation  demonstrates  the  complete 
bankruptcy  of  our  foreign  policy  for  the 
last  25  years.  We  need  a  new  direction. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  see  any  really 
substantial  difference.  The  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  present  powers  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  He  is  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  study  commission  to 
submit  findings  and  recommendations, 
the  same  thing  that  the  bill  recommends. 
He  uses  the  words — to  provide — the  best 
methods  by  which  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  to  achieve  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  international  conflicts  and  in- 
ternational cooperation." 

On  page  35  of  the  bill,  it  says: 

(2)  more  effective  arrangements  between 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress,  which 
will  better  enable  each  to  carry  out  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities; 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
things  we  have  in  mind  is  to  find  better 
ways  to  achieve  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
international  conflicts.  That  would 
clearly  be  one  of  the  objectives. 

We  would  not,  by  passing  a  bill  say- 
ing we  are  for  peace,  have  the  slightest 


effect  upon  what  the  underlying  pol- 
icies really  are.  It  is  the  poUcies  and  the 
persons  responsible  for  their  implemen- 
tation that  bring  about  peace.  We  could 
pass  a  resolution  saying  we  are  for 
peace,  but  does  the  Senator  think  that 
would  promote  anything  at  all? 

We  have  to  change  what  we  actually 
do,  and  this  is  done  through  the  insti- 
tutions of  government,  as  we  put  it  here, 
which  will  better  enable  us  to  carry  out 
our  constitutional  responsibilities  by 
better,  more  effective  arrangements  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress. We  had  in  mind  exactly  what  I 
tliink  the  Senator  does,  and  that  is  that 
the  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  has  broken  down;  there 
is  no  communication  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign poUcy.  We  all  recognize  that;  that 
is  really  the  reason  for  the  provision  in 
the  bilL  I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator's 
amendment  adds  anjrthing  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  If  he  thinks  the  word 
"peace"  inserted  somewhere  in  there 
would  make  a  big  difference,  I  think  we 
might  find  a  place  to  put  in  such  a  word. 
But  I  see  no  point  in  adding  the  entire 
amendment  to  the  committee's  provi- 
sion, because  it  does  exactly  the  same 
thing:  It  authorizes  a  study  of  ways  to 
better  organize  our  system  to  bring  about 
a  more  rational  and  peaceful  world.  That 
is  what  its  objective  is. 

Mr.  HARTI^.  Let  me  emphasize  to  the 
Senator  once  again  that  rhetoric  in  this 
society  is  very  important.  I  am  not  so 
sure  all  of  us  would  agree  that  rhetoric 
shoiild  be  as  important  as  it  is.  Commu- 
nications are  very  important,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  are,  I  think 
we  ought  to  communicate  from  this  body 
to  the  President  and  to  the  world  that  we 
want  a  nation  which  nill  be  dedicated  in 
the  future  to  peace;  and  there  is  no  way 
at  the  present  time  that  we  can  do  that, 
with  the  President  in  his  present  posture, 
because  he  is  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  he  means  peace  through  additional 
bombing,  he  means  peace  through  util- 
ization of  military  power,  he  means  peace 
through  utilization  of  napalm.  I  do  not 
believe  in  that,  and  I  know  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
does  not  believe  in  that. 

I  think  we  need  an  emphasis  on  peace, 
but  I  will  say  equally,  as  strongly  as  I 
can,  that  until  we  at  least  have  the 
rhetoric,  we  are  not  going  to  have  policy 
formulation  in  that  direction. 

I  might  say,  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
go  ahead  and  condemn  the  totalitarian 
societies  of  China  and  Russia,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  they  have  reemphasized  day 
after  day  that  they  are  seeking  for  peace- 
ful solutions.  That  is  what  I  would  like 
to  see  us  do.  I  would  like  to  see  us  change 
our  agencies  and  institutions  of  govern- 
ment to  give  some  hope,  at  least,  to  the 
young  of  this  Nation  and  the  young  in 
heart  that  we  are  going  to  at  least  change 
the  policy,  not  just  change  the  institu- 
tions or  put  together  the  present  or- 
gEuiizations  which  are  dealing  with  the 
present  policy,  but  absolutely  change  the 
whole  character  and  characteristics  of 
America  to  be  what  it  was  originally 
conceived  to  be,  that  is,  a  Nation  which 
would  take  the  liberty  which  God  gave 
us,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Hooker.  Or  in 


the  words  of  Winston  Churchill,  when. 
he  said  that  America  was  the  most  gra- 
cious of  all  the  Nations  in  the  world, 
seeking  neither  tribute  nor  ransom  from 
friend  or  foe. 

Those  words  mean  something.  Words 
by  themselves  may  not  make  a  change  in 
policy,  but  I  would  imagine  that  in  many 
ways  the  charge  and  the  encouragement 
that  have  been  given  by  forceful  state- 
mmts  of  policy,  either  in  qieeches  or  in 
legislation,  have  really  changed  the  whole 
course  not  alone  of  nations,  but  of  the 
world. 

Would  the  chairman  be  willing  to  in- 
clude, in  section  603(b),  the  statement 
that  the  recommendations  would  include 
proposed  constitutional  amendments, 
legislative  and  administrative  actions, 
and  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  a 
Department  of  Peace? 

[Disturbance  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  asked  this  question  of 
the  Senator  when  he  was  consulting  with 
his  aide:  Would  the  chairman  be  willing 
to  include  in  section  603(b).  after  the 
word  "legislation."  the  words  "a  study  of 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  a  De- 
partment of  Peace"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  Department  of 
Peace? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  No.  I  think  that  if 
the  Senator  is  going  to  put  in  anything — 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary — I  men- 
tioned section  (5)  a  moment  ago:  "Other 
measures  to  promote  economy,  efficiency, 
and  improved  adminlstratirai."  Chang- 
ing that  to  "Or  other  measures  to  pro- 
mote peace"  would  be  inoffensive  and 
would  emphasize  what  is  obviously  in- 
tended by  this  provision. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  tlie 
Senator  says  that  "other  measures  to 
promote  peace 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  can 
put  in  the  word  "peace"  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  "Other  measures  to 
promote  peace,  economy,  efficiency,  and 
improve  the  administration  of  foreign 
policy?" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tliat  would  be  accept- 
able under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would 
be.  That  is  perfectly  proper.  That  is 
clearly  implied,  I  think,  in  the  purposes 
of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  at  this  time  to  make  a  modi- 
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flcation  of  my  amendment.  My  under- 
standing of  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  that  a  modification  of  the  amendment 
would  require  unanimous  consent,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  make  a  substitution;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  do  so  in  the  event 
there  is  going  to  be  an  objection  to  the 
unanimous-cbnsent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  for  the  Senator 
to  either  modify  or  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  amendment  and  offer 
a  new  amendment,  which,  in  effect, 
would  add,  on  page  35  of  the  bill,  in 
section  603(a)(5),  the  word  "peace"  af- 
ter the  word  "prtMnote"  and  before  the 
word  "economy." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object — would  this  entail 
any  conflict  with  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  respect  to 
the  laying  aside  of  the  Church-Case  and 
the  Griffin  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  a 
different  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  reserve  my  objection  and  ask 
that  the  Senator  modify  his  request  to 
include  the  proposition  that  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  order  in  no  way  be 
affected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  so  modify  my  re- 
quest— that  is,  that  it  shall  in  no  way 
affect  the  previous  time  order  or  any 
other  proceedings,  under  any  other 
amendments  or  proceedings  which  have 
been  had  heretofore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  the 
new  amendment  would  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  within  that  overall  1-hour  time 
period  provided  in  the  previous  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  same  as  modifying  the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  time 
has  expired.  I  have  no  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  His  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  should  like  to  explain  for  the  record 
my  understanding  of  what  is  now  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator's original  amendment  has  been 
withdrawn;  smd  in  place  of  that,  on  page 
35,  line  19,  after  the  word  "promote,"  he 
would  insert  the  word  "peswie." 

I  see  no  objection  to  this.  I  believe 
that  a  full  imderstanding  of  the  purpose 
of  the  language  in  the  bill  would  include 
peace.  It  certainly  would  be  contem- 
plated that  this  Commission,  in  studying 
the  processes  and  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment would  be  looking  toward  the 
promotion  of  peace.  So  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 
I  think  it  delineates  more  specifically 
what  is  contemplated  and  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). All  time  on  the  amendmmt  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Ml".  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again,  for  the  record,  what  Is  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  to  S.  3526. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  has  en- 
deavored to  inquire  as  to  whether  there 
are  other  amendments  to  S.  3526,  on 
which  a  time  limitation  might  be  reached 
which  would  permit  prompt  action  on 
such  amendments  without  a  long  setting 
aside  of  the  pending  amendment  by  Mr. 
Griffin. 

The  leadership  is  imable,  however,  to 
find  any  additional  amendments  which 
Members  would  be  willing  to  take  up  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  with  only  a  rea- 
sonably short  period  of  time  for  the 
discussion  and  disposition  of  those 
amendments. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  other  meas- 
m'cs  on  the  calendar  which  are  cleared 
for  action  today  or  tomorrow.  As  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill,  it  will  not  be  brought  up  before 
next  week. 

The  situation  being  what  it  is.  then. 
Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  that  the 
Senate  could  do  on  tomorrow  would  be 
to  come  in  and  spin  its  wheels  if,  indeed, 
the  wheels  would  turn  at  all.  A  few  Sen- 
ators might  be  on  hand  or  they  might 
not  be  on  hand  to  make  speeches.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  wliether  Senators 
would  be  disposed  to  discuss  the  pending 
business  on  tcnnorrow.  I  doubt  it. 

That  being  the  case,  before  changing 
the  date  for  the  next  convening  of  the 
Senate,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HARTKE )  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  for  their  willingness  to 
dispose  of  the  amendment  which  was 
just  disposed  of  a  bit  eailier,  and  I  wai^t 
to  express  the  hope — shared  by  the  dU- 
tingulshed  majority  leader,  I  am  sure — 


that  committees  will,  on  tomorrow,  take 
advantage  of  the  opportiinity  to  conduct 
hearings  on  bills,  especially  those  "must" 
bills,  such  as  regular  appropriation 
measures,  and  so  forth,  which  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  Senate  soon  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  for  floor  action, 
thus  enabling  the  Senate  to  dispose  of 
the  "must"  legislation — ^and,  in  that 
category.  I  place  the  12  to  14  remaining 
regular  appropriation  bills — ^before  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  July. 

Of  course,  any  other  "must"  legisla- 
tion that  can  be  disposed  of  before  July 
should  be  made  ready  for  floor  action 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Then,  when  the  Senate  reconvenes,  of 
course,  following  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, there  will  be  a  period  during 
which  the  Senate  could  take  up  other 
business,  such  as  HJl.  1  and  the  catch- 
all supplemental  appropriation  bill.  So 
I  hope  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
not  resign  themselves  to  being  in  session 
throughoui  tliis  entire  year,  and  I  trust 
that  committees  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  uninterrupted  and 
well-attended  meetings  to  transact  busi- 
ness and  prepare  measures  for  floor 
action. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  MAY  22,  AT  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  said  that.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cotton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HRUSKA,  FOR  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS,  AND 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  PEND- 
ING BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY,  MAY 
22,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a^  imanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Monday  next,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  Umited  to  3 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  ma- 
finished  bu-siness,  S.  3526. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5199)  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Miami 
Indians  of  Indiana  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  numbered  255  and 
124-C,  dockets  numbered  256,  124-D,  E. 
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and  F,  and  dockets  numbered  131  and 
253,  and  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  in  docket  numbered  251-A, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8116)  to  con- 
sent to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue 
River  Compact. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  a  question.  At  the 
present  time,  is  my  amendment  No.  1168, 
which  I  intend  to  call  up,  in  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  it  is  not. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  call  that 
amendment  up  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  that  if  I  could. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml".  President, 
might  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  desires  to  call  up 
amendment  No.  1168.  The  pending  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  on  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Griffin  amendment.  I  shall 
propoimd  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  see  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senators 
present  to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  amendment  No.  1168. 

TJNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  amendment  No.  1168 — ^proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  to  S.  3526,  the  pending  busi- 
ness— is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  request  is  only 
for  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ITNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  Griffin  amendment, 
now  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Church-Case  amendment  to  which 
the  Griffin  amendment  addresses  itself 
also  be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  may 
be  recognized  immediately  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  up  amendment  No.  1168, 
and  that  the  time  on  any  amendments 
to  the  Hartke  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tions, or  appeals  come  out  of  the  time 


allotted  to  that  amendment:  provided 
further  that  the  Griffin  amendment  be 
returned  to  its  status  as  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate  upon  the  <iis- 
position  of  the  Hartke  amendment. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia also  ask  that  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  consideration  of  the  Hartke 
amendment  also  necessitate  the  laying 
aside  temporarily  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I 
also  include  that  in  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
my  understanding  is  that  when  the 
Hartke  amendment  is  disposed  of,  in 
whatever  fashion  it  is  disposed  of,  the 
status  quo  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  Hartke  amendment  was  called 
up. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  so  advised. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Before  the 
Chair  puts  the  request,  might  I  also  ask 
the  Chair,  in  the  event  there  Is  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  Hartke  amendment  and  any 
other  amendments  at  the  close  of  the 
1  hour,  thus  necessitating  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  the  1  hour  for  disposition, 
and  in  view  of  the  request  that  the  Grif- 
fin amendment  be  laid  aside  only  for  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  if  the  Chair  anticipates 
any  problem? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  anticipates  no  problem  because  if 
a  rollcall  vote  is  in  progress,  it  would 
continue  to  its  conclusion  and  the  Griffin 
amendment  would  automatically  be 
again  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  entire  unanimous-con- 
sent request  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  able  Senator  anticipate  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  because  of  the 
persuasive  voice  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  However,  I 
hope  that  I  can  maintain  his  attention 
at  this  time  to  a  matter  of  important  for- 
eign policy. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1188 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1168. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  7,  strike  "subsection" 
and  insert  "subsections"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  21,  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  No  person  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct negotiations  looking  to  the  termi- 
nation of  an  armed  conflict  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  unless  he  has 
been  appointed  to  conduct  such  nego- 
tiations by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  is  constitutionally  to  be 
shared  by  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
assumes  that  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  associated  throughout  the  en- 
tire process  of  making  a  treaty. 

With  this  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  as  a  background,  I  am  pleased 
that  section  501(c)  of  S.  3526  requires 
that  "no  person  shall  be  designated  as 
ambassador  or  minister,  and  no  person 
shall  use  the  title  of  ambassador  or  min- 
ister, and  no  person  shall  use  the  title 
of  ambassador  or  be  designated  to  serve 
in  any  position  or  use  any  title  which  in- 
cludes either  of  those  two  words,  unless 
that  person  is  appointed  as  an  ambassa- 
dor or  minister"  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

While  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  which  accompanies  S. 
3526  does  not  make  clear  the  full  intent 
of  section  501(c).  its  impact  will  be  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  any  ambassador  or  minis- 
ter— whether  that  title  be  diplomatic  or 
■  personal. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  section 
501(c)  would  not  prevent  the  existence 
of  a  situation  such  as  the  one  which  ex- 
ists at  the  Paris  peace  talks  today.  On 
July  26  of  last  year.  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  156  to  restore  the  Senate 
to  its  rightful  constitutional  place  in  the 
treaty-making  process  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  facilitate  a  speedy 
end  to  our  involvement  in  the  Indochina 
war.  That  resolution  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent,  the  nomination  of  the  man 
he  wishes  to  send  as  chief  negotiator  to 
the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Amendment  1168  has  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  states  in  \meqiiiv(x;al  words: 

No  person  other  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
be  authori?«d  to  conduct  negotiations  look- 
ing to  the  termination  of  an  armed  conflict 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  unless 
he  has  been  appointed  to  conduct  such  nego- 
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tiatlons  by  and  with,  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  recmtty  the  Senate 
passed  the  War  Powers  Act  in  an  ^ort 
to  preserve  the  Senate's  constitutional 
warmaking  powers.  We  have  neglected 
liowever.  our  constitutional  power  to 
make  peace,  which  is  the  treatymaking 
power. 

The  power  to  make  treaties  is  an  im- 
portant one.  Yet,  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  exercise  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution  in  relation  to 
the  treatymaking  power. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
President  and  the  Senate  must  agree 
before  a  treaty  can  be  made.  The  only 
question  really  at  issue  is  whether  the 
two  parties  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
equally  informed. 

Because  the  Senate  has  not  given  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  U.S.  negoti- 
ator at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the  Senate 
has  been  effectively  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  formulation  of  negotiat- 
ing policies  for  the  United  States  in  areas 
of  the  most  crucial  importance  to  the  Na- 
tdon.  The  Senate's  role  in  treatymaking, 
in  other  words,  has  been  relegated  to  the 
very  last  stage  when — and  if — the  execu- 
tive submits  a  signed  treaty  for  ratiflca- 
ti<Hi. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment I  offer  the  following  basic  argu- 
ments. 

First,  article  II,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  the  Pi'esident  shall 
have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties.  That  language  could  hardly  be 
more  precise.  To  make  a  treaty  includes 
all  the  proceedings  by  which  it  is  made, 
and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate being  necessary  in  the  making  of 
treaties,  it  must  also  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  all  the  proceedings  by  which 
a  treaty  is  made. 

Second,  the  war  in  Indochina  is  as 
much  a  war  as  any  formerly  declared 
war  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  the  longest  war  in  oiir  history. 
It  has  cost  more  thsm  50,000  American 
lives  and  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200  billion.  The  Indochina  war  Is, 
in  fact,  a  war.  The  Paris  peace  talks  are 
being  held  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
produce  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war.  They  are,  therefore,  an  exercise  ii\ 
treaty-making  of  precisely  the  sort  con- 
templated in  article  II,  section  2  of  the 
ConstituUcHi. 

Third,  it  is  the  clear  requirement  of 
my  amendment  that  the  person  conduct- 
ing negotiations  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks  be  appointed  to 
conduct  such  negotiations  only  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  provision  applies  whether 
or  not  such  person  lias  been  confirmed 
in  the  rank  as  emibassador  or  minister  for 
another  diplomatic  a.ssignment.  Once 
again,  the  treaty-making  requirements 
of  article  II  ai-e  ineffective  unless  they 
require  advice  and  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassEidors  and  ministers 
to  specific  assignments — ^not  for  some 
undefined  diplomatic  status. 

Fourth,  the  lesscHi  of  the  past  10  years 


has  beai  that  the  Saiate  cannot  afford 
to  have  itself  excluded  from  the  treaty- 
making  process.  Had  we  known  all  cA  the 
facts  to  which  the  President  was  privy 
in  1965,  it  is  doubtful  that  Congress 
would  liave  approved  tiie  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  Had  we  known  all  Uie  facts 
which  have  now  been  disclosed  in  the 
Pentag(Xi  Papers  and  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Study  Memorandum,  the  f  ruitless- 
ness  of  the  policies  of  both  escalation 
and  Vietnamizatioa  would  have  been 
apparent. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  make  it  obvious  that  the  Paris 
negotiations  will  soon  take  on  a  renewed 
importance.  It  is  certainly  the  hope  of 
every  American  that  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  in  the  very  near  future  which 
will  provide  for  cessation  of  the  conflict 
in  Indochina.  Unless  we  enact  the  pro- 
visions of  amendment  1168,  however, 
those  negotiations  will  continue  to  take 
place  without  the  participation  of  the 
Senate,  and  any  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  parties  to  negotiations  will  be 
made  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  clearly  these 
events  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

While  section  501(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  is  designed 
to  reassert  the  Senate's  role  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, it  is  of  no  import  in  reasserting  the 
Senate's  role  in  the  treaty-making  prcx;- 
ess.  It  would  permit  the  President  to 
name — ^without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate — a  chief  negotiator  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  All  that  would  be 
required  would  be  for  the  President  to 
give  the  chief  negotiator  a  title  other 
than  ambassador  or  minister.  He  could, 
for  instance,  be  called  a  Presidential  en- 
voy, a  representative,  an  emissary,  or  a 
counsel.  Any  of  these  terms  would  permit 
the  cii'cumvention  of  the  provisions  of 
section  501(c).  Amendment  1168,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  very  specific.  No  person 
can  be  authorized  by  the  President  to 
conduct  negotiations  looking  to  the  ter- 
mination of  an  armed  conflict  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  unless  he 
has  been  appointed  to  conduct  such  ne- 
gotiations by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  If  amendment 
1168  is  adopted,  it  will  enable  the  Senate 
to  become  a  party  to  the  Paris  negotia- 
tions through  the  confirmation  process. 

Because  the  lessons  of  recent  history 
have  been  bitter,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  other  com- 
ments, but  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  have  some  com- 
ment on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
jaeld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  reqtiire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
vei-y  sympathetic  to  the  objective  the 
Senator  has  in  mind,  which  is  to  follow 
the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  ambsissadors.  That  is  what 
subsection  (c)  of  section  110  on  page  21 
of  the  bill  would  do.  It  states: 

No  person  shall  be  designated  as  ambassa- 
dor or  minister,  and  xu>  person  shall  use  the 
title  of  ambassador,  or  be  designated  to  serve 


In  any  position  or  use  any  title  which  in- 
cludes either  of  those  wcnls,  unless  that 
person  la  appointed  as  an  amlMssador  or  min- 
ister in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  ol 
this  section  or  clause  3,  section  2,  of  article 
n  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  recess  ap- 
pointments. 

I  think  all  Senators  are  interested  in 
upliolding  oiu:  ConstitutiorL  Tliat  is  wlij' 
we  put  it  in  to  induce  future  Presidents 
to  follow  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
proper  constitutional  interpretation  of 
section  2.  article  n. 

I  assume  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  in  mind  the  appointment  of  the  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Korea.  Ambassador 
Porter,  as  an  ambassador  stationed  in 
Paris,  not  accredited  to  France,  but  sta- 
tioned there,  for  n^otiations  with  the 
Noi-th  Vietnamese. 

I  share  the  Senator's  belief  that  when 
an  ambassador  is  shifted  lie  should  be 
reconfirmed.  In  other  words,  if  Ambas- 
sador X  is  sliif ted  from  Paris  to  Italy,  he 
is  reconfii-med,  and  that  practice  lias 
been  followed.  In  this  case  Ambassador 
Porter  was  not  appointed  and  I  think  he 
should  have  been  to  maintain  the  regu- 
lar and  proper  procedure  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  will  note  the  language  on 
page  21  of  the  bill  which  states: 

On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972. 

In  other  words,  it  is  prospective.  It  is 
not  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Porter  but  I  knew  if  it  was 
not  prospective  it  would  be  interpreted 
by  the  minority  party  as  directed  at  the 
President,  it  would  become  embroiled  in 
politics,  and  we  would  get  very  serious 
opposition  to  it  and  could  not  move  for- 
ward thereon.  That  is  the  principal 
reason  it  is  made  prospective  in  opera- 
tion. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Constitution  is  not  self -enforcing.  It  was 
contemplated  that  each  branch  would 
have  respect  for  the  other  branch. 

I  share  the  Senator's  feelings  that  tliis 
has  not  been  done.  But  the  real  negoti- 
ator has  not  been  Ambassador  Porter. 
It  has  not  been  any  Ambassador.  It  has 
been  a  man  without  any  title,  other  than 
as  official  of  the  White  House. 

From  what  I  have  read  in  the  press,  it 
is  my  impression  that  the  real  negotia- 
tions— certainly  the  secret  negotiations, 
which  probably  had  more  substance  to 
them  than  those  which  Ambassador 
Porter  had — were  done  by  Mr.  Kissinger. 
The  Senator  has  read  about  it.  It  is  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

So  his  amendment  would  reach  that 
case,  from  here  on.  It  says  "no  person." 
I  am  not  sure  this  does  not  go  too  far. 
What  are  "negotiations'"?  Does  that 
mean  the  President  cannot  send  anybody 
to  talk  to  any  person  whatever?  He  could 
not  go  to  talk  to  individuals  in  a  foreign 
government  without  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate?  We  get  into  very 
difficult  situations  here.  It  says  no  person 
other  than  the  President  or  Secretary 
shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  negotia- 
ti(ms.  What  are  "negotiations"?  What  is 
an  "armed  conflict"?  As  applied  to  Viet- 
nam, we  all  know  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  May  I  interrupt  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  point  out  exactly 
what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talking 
about  negotiations.  I  am  dealing  very 
speciflcally  with  the  question  of  Vietnam. 
I  think,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  Mr. 
Kissinger  is  the  alter  ego  of  President 
Nixon  and  has  served  in  the  actual  ca- 
pacity of  attempting  to  negotiate  a 
treaty.  I  am  talking  about  a  treaty. 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  if  he  cares  to 
respond,  does  he  have  any  idea  what  the 
present  negotiating  position  of  the  United 
States  is  in  regard  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nothing  other  than 
the  public  statements  of  the  President. 
The  latest  was  his  statement  of  May  8, 
when  he  laid  down  a  new  proposal  for 
the  negotiations.  Now,  what  Mr.  Kis- 
singer may  have  said  to  Le  Due  Tho,  in 
Paris,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  reason  why  I 
asked  that  question  is  that  It  becomes 
embarrassing  to  the  American  people — 
not  embarrassing  to  the  Senate,  except 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  American  people, 
but  embarrassing  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States — that  we  have  a  President 
who  has  made  a  public  announcement, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  is  as  alert,  intel- 
lectual, and  morally  concerned  as  any 
man  I  know,  cannot  really  explain  to  the 
American  people  what  the  position  of  the 
President  is. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  very  essence  of  the  future  is 
the  involvement  of  yoimg  Americans, 
who  have  died  in  the  number  of  130 
since  March  30.  Sixty-eight  deaths  have 
been  admitted  and  the  rest  have  not  been 
admitted  to  have  died  yet.  Five  thousand 
Vietnamese  have  died  since  March  30, 
the  date  of  the  present  military  step-up. 
Yet  we  do  not  have  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  what  is  his  policy,  not  6 
months  or  4  months  from  now,  but  even 
tomorrow. 

I  think  if  indeed  we  ai-e  a  self-gov- 
erning nation,  which  we  proclaim  our- 
selves to  be,  we  should  make  up  our 
minds  to  show  the  President  that  the 
Senate  is  unhappy  and  is  distressed  and 
that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  President's  political 
future  alone  is  not  what  is  important  as 
the  sole  determinant  of  what  happens  to 
this  country.  We  have  205  million  Amer- 
icans whose  future  is  more  important 
than  what  the  history  writers  may  say 
about  President  Nixon.  Maybe  he  does 
not  have  a  plan.  Maybe  he  has  only  a 
hip-pocket  operation.  I  have  to  assimie 
that  is  true,  because  he  said  he  had  a 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  1968,  which  has 
been  the  best  kept  secret  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Six  months  later,  if  the 
Senator  will  recall,  when  he  called  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  the  White  House, 
he  said  he  was  preparing  to  disengage 
in  that  year.  That  was  the  public  state- 
ment made  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
1969. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  situation  in  our 
hands  which  is  not  only  very  distressing 
to  the  American  people  but  which  will 
cause  a  psychological  disturbance  of  the 
type  which  occui-red  at  Laurel,  Md.,  and 


which  has  been  expressing  itself  with 
increasing  fervor  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  violence  is  a  result  of  the  anxiety 
and  frustration  which  cannot  seem  to 
be  cured. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  do  something  about  it  or 
go  home.  I  think  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Senate  has  no  effective  means  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senate  has  the 
means  to  do  something  about  it,  but  It 
does  not  choose  to  exercise  its  power.  We 
had  a  vote  the  day  before  yesterday  on 
a  clear-cut  issue.  The  Senate  does  not 
choose  to  use  that  power.  The  Senator's 
feeling  about  relations  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches,  as 
well  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  I  share,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  does  not  wish  to  use  the 
power  it  has,  as  was  demonstrated  only 
3  days  ago.  That  is  not  the  only  case.  We 
had  one  a  week  ago  Monday,  in  which 
the  Senate  specifically  and  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  the  idea  that  we  should 
have  sufficient  information  to  weigh  leg- 
islation. The  Senate,  in  effect,  left  It  en- 
tirely to  the  Executive  to  determine 
whether  it  wishes  to  give  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  any  information  or  not.  The 
whole  essence  of  the  vote  on  the  USIA 
authorization  was  whether  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  basic  information  for  use  in 
reacliing  a  judgment.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  information  is  not  classified.  It  is 
simply  called  an  internal  working  paper. 

So  to  say  the  Senate  has  no  power  is 
not  the  right  way  to  put  it.  The  proper 
way  to  put  it  in  that  the  Senate  does  not 
wish  to  use  the  power  it  has. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  is  too  bad, 
but  the  Senator  represents  a  minority 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  the  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  some  time  ago  asking  for  a 
termination  of  the  hostilities. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  means 
the  Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  resolution 
asked  that  our  troops  be  withdrawn,  it 
did  not  compel  it  by  cutting  off  the 
money.  It  was  a  plea.  The  Senate  has  the 
power  to  cut  off  the  money,  but  a  ma- 
jority has  refused  to  do  it  so  far. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  accept  that.  Tliat 
is  a  fair  interpretation.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  right. 

I  want  to  ask,  while  I  have  a  moment 
here,  is  there  at  this  moment  some  type 
of  cover  operation,  some  kind  of  secret 
deal,  between  the  Communist  Chinese 
and  the  Communist  Russians  and  the 
Americans  as  to  how  they  are  really  going 
to  terminate  hostilities  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  am 
certainly  not  a  pai-ty  to  any  deal.  I  wish 
there  was  a  deal,  but  if  there  is,  I  do 
not  know  anytliing  about  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
there  is  some  information  which  has 
come  to  me  that  there  is  great  fear  that 
such  a  conclusion  has  been  reached,  and 
that  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  mining 
of  Haiphong  had  no  real  deterrence  to 
present  military  activities  in  Vietnam, 
that  there  was  not  the  tjije  of  resistance 


that  could  have  been  anticipated  if  there 
was  going  to  be  a  real  confrontation  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States,  that 
there  is  a  continuation  of  plans  for  the 
summit  meeting,  that  there  was  a 
meeting  between  President  Nixon  and 
the  Chinese  Govenmient,  that  there  were 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  as  to  the  future  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

So  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  are 
not  able  to  find  out  from  the  President 
whether  or  not  he  has  made  any  secret 
arrangement  as  to  how  he  is  going  to 
ultimately  terminate  the  situation  in 
Vietnam. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  informa- 
tion on  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  of  course  I  have 
no  information  on  that.  The  President 
has  not  confided  in  me.  As  far  sis  I  know, 
he  has  not  confided  in  anyone  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Back  to  the  mattei-  at 
hand,  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  he  has  indicated  to  me 
that  he  felt  that  at  this  time  there  is 
sufficient  authority  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  bill  to  cover  some 
of  the  matters  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  that  there  is  general  recognition  by 
the  chairman  that  all  of  these  people 
should  really  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  all  men  who  hold  the  title  of 
Ambassador— and  this  would  in  effect 
cover  the  present  Ambassador  Porter — 
would  be  covered  by  the  provision  in  the 
bill.  The  provision  in  the  bill  does  not 
cover  a  case  of  individuals  who  are  not 
given  the  title  of  Ambassador,  who  hold 
no  title,  but  to  whom  the  President  has 
said,  "You  go  talk  to  somebody  in  some 
foreign  government  and  see  if  you  can 
bring  a'jout  a  settlement." 

Take  Mr.  Sisco.  I  believe  he  has  been 
very  active  in  discussing  matters  with 
Middle  East  authorities  on  both  the 
Israeli  side  and  the  Arab  side. 

He  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  not  confirmed  as  an  Ambassador, 
but  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Nor- 
mally they  do  not  conduct  negotiations. 

When  the  Senator  says  "no  person 
other  than  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  that  is  a  very  broad 
statement.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
Senator  meant  to  go  that  far.  I  thought 
he  had  in  mind  the  case  of  Ambassador 
Porter,  which  was  one  of  the  situations 
the  committee  had  in  mind  when  it  put 
the  provision  In  the  bill.  But  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  go  beyond  that  it  re- 
quires some  very  careful  consideration, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  Senator  would  wish 
to  be  quite  as  all-inclusive  as  that  lan- 
guage is — that  no  one  who  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  can  negotiate, 
because  the  word  "negotiate"  is  a  very 
ambiguous  word. 

Does  It  mean  they  cannot  even  go  out 
and  discuss  a  matter  of  a  preliminary 
natme  or  an  immediate  nature?  What 
is  negotiation?  The  Senator  raises  some 
serious  problems,  if  we  take  that  lan- 
guage as  written. 

As  I  say,  I  had  assumed  the  Senator 
was  thinking  of  the  Porter  case.  We  were 
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thinking  of  that  case,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  put  this  in. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  ask  the  chair- 
man, in  view  of  his  apprehension,  would 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  have  hearings  on 
Senate  Resolution  156  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  so  that  I 
could  provide  a  clarification  of  exactly 
what  I  mean? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU,  at  a  later 
time.  There  is  no  prospect  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  because  we  have  some  must 
legislation.  Our  calendar  is  very  full,  with 
the  foreign  military  aid  and  sales  legis- 
lation and  other  matters.  I  anticipate 
that  when  the  pending  business  is  dis- 
posed of.  we  will,  of  course,  have  confer- 
ences with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  getting  to  the  stage  where  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  schedxUe  hearings  on 
new  legislation. 

But  this  question  is  a  current  question, 
and  it  really  involves.  I  think,  what  to  do 
about  the  National  Security  Coimcil  and 
people  who  are  in  positions  of  that  char- 
acter. I  expect  that  is  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  chaii-man  again 
to  the  simple  fact  that  I  am  talking  only 
about  those  people  who  are  charged  with 
negotiation  of  a  treaty.  There  may  be 
difficulty  in  a  definition  of  the  term 
"negotiation,"  but  there  certainly  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  that  word  in  the  Con- 
stitution; and  that  is  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  Senate. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that,  if  there  is  any 
real  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  or  of  the  committee  as  to  how 
tills  should  be  done,  I  would  think  that 
the  Senate  would  want  to  reassert  its 
power  in  regard  to  negotiation.  In  other 
words,  I  am  dealing  specifically  with  the 
treatymaking  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  body  has  taken  quite  a  bit  of 
time  and  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  the  warmaking  powers.  We  have 
spent  many  days  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  committee  itself  spent 
many  days,  in  having  full  hearings  upon 
the  question  of  the  warmaking  powers. 
What  I  want  to  reemphasize,  as  I  did  un- 
der the  previous  amendment,  is  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  has  to  have  a  new  direc- 
tion in  its  thinking.  It  has  to  get  its  head 
screwed  on  right,  let  me  put  it  that  way, 
and  stop  putting  the  emphasis  on  war 
and  start  putting  it  on  peace. 

For  that  reason.  I  want  to  deal  with 
the  treaty-making  power,  which  is  the 
peace  section  ol  the  Constitution.  So  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  could  at  least  find  a  little 
time  to  deal  with  peace,  as  much  as  with 
the  war  powers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  say  so  to  the  Senator,  the  bill  called 
the  War  Powers  Act  was  not  intended 
to  promote  war.  The  objectives  of  that 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  to  restrict  the  almost  imrestricted 
assiunption  of  power  by  the  Executive  to 
prosecute  war.  I  think  is  is  imf  air  to  leave 
the  implication  that  the  bill  was  intended 
to  promote  warfare  and  more  wars 
around  the  world.  It  was  not  that  at  all. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  it  Is  well  recog- 


nized that  it  is  much  easier  to  create  a 
war  than  to  create  peace.  We  have  gotten 
into  this  sitiiation;  whether  it  is  a  de- 
clared war  or  not,  it  is  the  longest  armed 
military  conflict  in  which  this  country 
has  ever  been  involved,  and  has  probably 
done  more  to  tear  this  Nation  asunder 
internally  than  any  other  war  but  the 
Civil  War,  and  maybe  even  more  than 
that.  I  would  hope  we  could  devote  some 
time  to  the  treaty-making  power,  in  the 
interest  of  establishing  that  this  Nation 
is  going  to  be  dedicated  to  peace,  that  it 
is  going  to  be  dedicated  to  the  finding  of 
the  humanitarian  tolerance  in  which 
we  profess  to  believe,  rather  than  find- 
ing better  machines  with  which  to  kill 
people. 

The  war  powers  bill,  again,  involved 
the  question  of  reasserting  the  power  of 
Congress  in  getting  us  into  war.  Again  I 
say,  getting  into  war  is  one  thing,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  this 
Nation;  but  the  means  of  getting  out  of  it 
other  than  by  complete  capitulation  of 
the  enemy  seems  to  be  sometiiing  we 
have  not  yet  mastered.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  as  a  Nation  seek  to  find  the  ability 
to  take  us  somehow  out  of  this  conflict 
and  this  terrible  agony.  I  tiiink  perhaps 
the  President  is  willing  to  end  the  war. 
but  he  wants  to  end  it  on  his  terms,  and 
his  terms  are  military  victoi-y.  The  policy 
of  the  United  States  still  is  that  elusive 
goal  called  military  victory.  I  would  sin- 
cerely request — and  I  do  not  intend  to 
press  it  at  ttiis  time — that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
give  attention  not  only  to  promoting 
peace  and  plans  and  programs  for  peace, 
but  more  important  than  that,  to  making 
tills  Nation,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
seize  the  initiative  for  being  the  promoter 
of  peace,  to  be  the  one  Nation  in  the 
world  which  can  see  a  way  by  which  each 
generation  does  not  have  to  be  faced  with 
the  elimination  of  some  of  its  finest 
young  people. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing  tiiis 
Nation  wants  it  is  an  end  to  this  war. 
Sad  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  the  people 
are  giving  up.  It  is  not  alone  the  yoimg 
who  are  giving  up.  Some  of  us  in  this 
body  are  on  the  eve  of  giving  up.  It  is 
^lith  increasing  frequency  that  I  talk 
with  intelligent  people  who  are  now  mak- 
ing plans,  for  the  first  time,  to  leave  the 
United  States  of  America — plans  to 
leave  because  they  no  longer  think  the 
United  States  stands  for  the  idealistic 
structure  in  which  it  originally  was  con- 
ceived. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  turn  in 
that  direction.  That  has  been  the  sub- 
stance of  these  two  amendments.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  ending  the  war  in  4  months 
or  6  months.  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
my  children  and  my  children's  children, 
and  all  the  children's  children  of  this 
Nation. 

I  think  too  often  we  have  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  teclmicalities  of  ending 
this  war,  without  thinking  about  how  we 
are  going  to  forestall  the  next  one.  In 
my  opinion,  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
revolutionary  climate  in  tliis  country 
which  will  be  hard  to  contain.  I  hope 
and  pray  I  am  mistaken. 


Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  will  requii-e 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdi-aw  my  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMBNDMXNT   NO.    IISC 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  clerk's  desk  is  an  amendment 
wliich  I  offered  for  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  .  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
Goldwater),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  I  do  not 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  leadership 
is.  but.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
willing  to  call  that  amendment  up  now 
and  agree  to  a  time  limitation,  assuming 
that  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  inquire 
from  the  Senator  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  is?  He  identified  it. 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  recognize 
it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  amend- 
ment is  to  section  503  of  the  pending  bill. 
The  section  to  which  I  refer  would  repeal 
legislation  which  Congress  enacted  last 
year.  Last  year's  legislation  prevents  the 
President  from  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free- 
world  country  if  such  a  strategic  material 
is  being  imported  from  a  Communist 
dominated  country.  It  applies  speciflcally 
to  chrome.  Congress,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  last  year,  wrote  the  so-called  chrome 
amendment  into  law,  the  President 
signed  it,  and  it  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1. 

It  is  signiflcant  that  when  the  roll  was 
called  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, Representatives  from  46  of  the  50 
States  supported  tiiis  amendment.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  authorization  bill 
a  provision  which  would  undo  what  Con- 
gress did  last  year.  My  proposal  would 
be  to  delete  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972  the  proposal 
which  was  inserted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  proposal 
inserted  by  the  committee  would  nullify 
the  action  by  Congress  last  year  in  pass- 
ing the  law  to  which  the  Senator  refers? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  1200,  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  might  apprise  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  discussed  Uiis  matter  with 
Senator  Griffin.  He  has  no  objection  to 
liis  amendment  being  laid  aside,  as  it  was 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Hartke 
amendments,  for  the  disposition  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  with  his  amendment 
reverting  to  its  status  quo  parliamentary- 
wise  after  the  Byrd  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of,  if  it  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  have  to  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  in  this 
way: 

I  supported  his  amendment  last  year. 
I  think  it  was  a  good  amendment;  I 
think  it  was  the  right  amendment.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it  again  whenever  it 
comes  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  But 
I  could  not  accede  to  setting  aside  the 
Griffln  amendment  this  afternoon  and 
taking  up  the  amendment  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia,  even  if  I  had  to 
interpose  an  objection  at  this  time 
myself. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  imder- 
stand,  and  I  certainly  will  not  press  the 
point.  But  I  did  want  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  to  know  that  I 
am  prepared  today  to  take  up  this 
amendment,  if  the  leadership  so  desires. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  to  explain 
for  the  Record  that,  in  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  think  we  could  get  a  time  limi- 
tation on  the  amendment  this  afternoon. 
And  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  it  for 
tomorrow.  A  good  many  Senators  will 
be  out  of  town  tomorrow.  So  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  an  agreement  limit- 
ing time  on  the  amendment  as  of  now. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  received  word  from 
a  Senator  earlier  today  indicating  that 
he  would  not  want  the  leadership  to  en- 
ter into  a  time  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment during  the  rest  of  this  week. 

Second,  I  tliink  I  would  be  honor- 
boimd  to  those  Senators  who  oppose  the 
amendment  to  interpose  an  objection  on 
their  behalf  if  such  a  request  were  made 
at  this  time,  none  of  them  being  on  the 
floor  at  this  moment.  I  am  sure  that  we 
could  get  one  of  them  to  the  floor  quickly, 
but  I  do  not  think  anything  would  be 
gained  by  pressing  the  matter  today. 


I  do  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  bring  up  his  amendment  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  and  get  action 
on  it;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
doubt  tliat  this  c£m  be  done,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  press  his  request 
today. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  under- 
stand fully  the  position  of  the^able  acting 
majority  leader,  and  I  will  not  press  the 
point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  as- 
sume that  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
again  for  the  record,  let  me  say  that  the 
acting  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  together  with  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  has  sought 
to  ascertain  whether  other  amendments 
could  be  brought  up  today  and  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  set  aside  tem- 
porarily. We  find  none.  We  do  not  find 
any  on  which  time  agreements  could  be 
provided  for  on  tomorrow. 

There  are  no  measures  on  the  calen- 
dar which  would  require  debate  and 
which  could  be  called  up  today  or  to- 
morrow. 

The  Senate  has  made  some  progress, 
in  that  the  atomic  energy  bill  was  dis- 
posed of  yesterday.  H.R.  13150,  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  as- 
sume the  risks  of  its  fidelity  losses,  was 
also  disposed  of  today,  as  wsis  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  conference  report. 
An  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  Bellhon)  to  S.  3526  was 
disposed  of  yesterday.  An  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  was  disposed  of  today.  Another 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hartke  was  with- 
drawn after  some  debate  today. 

So,  the  wheels  of  the  Senate  have  been 
grinding  slowly  but  they  have  been  grind- 
ing exceedingly  fine.  There  has  been 
some  progress  made.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Senate  would  be  justified 
in  coming  in  tomorrow  just  for  speeches, 
and  committees  can  have  an   oppor- 


tunity to  work,  with  good  attendance  by 
Senators. 

That  being  the  case,  I  state  the  pro- 
gi-am  for  Monday  next. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  the  program  for  Monday.  May  22. 
1972,  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business.  S. 
3526.  The  pending  question  at  that  time 
will  be  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). 

There  could  be  rollcall  votes  on  Mon- 
day. I  want  to  alert  all  Senators  to  the 
possibility  that  other  amendments  may 
come  up  on  Monday,  if  agreement  can  be 
reached  with  respect  to  time  limits 
thereon  and  if  agreement  can  be  reached 
to  set  the  pending  Griflln  amendment 
aside  temporarily.  Rollcall  votes  could  oc- 
cur on  such  amendments.  Tabling  mo- 
tions would  be  in  order  at  any  time,  and 
rollcaU  votes  could  occur  on  tabling  mo- 
tions. 

I  would  therefore  urge  all  Senators  at 
least  to  be  prepared  for  rollcall  votes, 
possibly,  on  Monday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  MAY 
22. 1972,  AT  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  Monday  next  at  11:30  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:03 
PJB.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, May  22,  1972,  at  11:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  18,  1972: 

COMirUNICATIONS  SATELLmS   CORP. 

Prank  E.  Fltzslmmons,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  until  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion In  1975,  vice  Oeorge  Meany,  term  ex- 
pired. 

U.S.  District  Coxtrts 

Hlrman  H.  Ward,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Middle  District 
of  North  Carolina,  vice  Edwin  M.  Stanley, 
deceased. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iiirsrfay.  May  18, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  John  Nicola,  assistant  di- 
rector, the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
msMiulate  Conception,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  it  is  with  filial  devotion 
that  we  bow  our  heads  in  prayer  this  day. 

In  recognition  of  the  unprecedented 


wealth  and  boimtif  ul  blessings  Tou  have 
bestowed  on  our  great  country,  we  the 
people  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  offer  our 
heartfelt  gratitude. 
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Please  continue  to  bestow  Your  favors 
on  us.  Grant  to  our  Congressmen  and  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  entire  world  a  pro- 
foimd  wisdom  and  an  abiding  charity, 
that  all  Americans  and  all  mankind  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  Your  creation  in  har- 
mony and  brotherhood. 

May  Your  kingdom  come  and  Your  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mi*.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  9,  1972: 

H.J.  Res.  1029.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  May  of   1972  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 
On  May  16.  1972: 

H.R.  8083.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  career  program  for 
and  greater  flexibility  In  management  of,  air 
traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 

.  position   of   funds   appropriated    to   pay   a 

judgment  in  favor  of  the  Jlcarllla  Apache 

Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 

numbered  22-A,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  for- 
eign sale  of  certain  passenger  vessels. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  14655.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  issue  temporary  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  158] 

Alexander  Boggs  Buchanan 

Ashley  Bow  Burke.  Pla. 

Blackburn  Broomfield  Cabell 

Blanton  Brotzman  Carey,  N.T. 

Blatnlk  Brown,  Ohio  Celler 


Chisholm 

Hagan 

Morgan 

Clark 

Harsha 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Clay 

Hathaway 

O'Hara 

Colmer 

Hubert 

Passman 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hicks.  Iilass. 

Patman 

Davis,  B.C. 

HoUfleld 

Pettis 

de  la  Oarza 

Howard 

Peyser 

Dellums 

Hungate 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Denholm 

Kazen 

Rees 

Dlggs 

Keith 

Reld 

Dowdy 

Kyros 

Rostenkowskl 

Dulski 

Landrum 

Scheuer 

Dwj-er 

Link 

Springer 

Eshleman 

Long,  La. 

StubbleOeld 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lujan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McCloskey 

Thono 

Fish 

McCormack 

Tieman 

Ford. 

McEwen 

Ullman 

WUliam  D. 

McKay 

Waggonner 

Frellnghuysen 

McMillan 

Wiggins 

Prey 

Macdonald, 

WUson. 

Puqua 

Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Gallagher 

Metcalfe 

Wolff 

Goodling 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wright 

Gray 

Minlsh 

The  SPEAKER.  On  his  rollcall  345 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-296) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  responding  to  steady  public  demand 
over  recent  decades  for  more  and  more 
human  services,  the  Federal  Government 
created  a  host  of  assistance  programs 
designed  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  hu- 
man needs. 

These  many  programs  were  estab- 
lished one-by-one  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Each  of  the  target 
problems  was  examined  in  isolation,  and 
a  program  to  alleviate  each  problem 
wa.s  devised  separately — without  regard 
to  progi'ams  which  had  been,  or  would 
be  developed  for  allied  problems. 

The  result  is  that  a  compassionate 
govei-nment  unwittingly  created  a  bu- 
reaucratic jungle  that  baffles  and  short- 
changes many  citizens  in  need.  The  im- 
intended  administrative  snarl  wastes 
taxpayers'  money.  And  it  frustrates 
needed  efforts  to  treat  "the  whole  per- 
son." 

The  Allied  Services  Act  of  1972,  which 
I  am  proposing  today,  would  give  State 
and  local  officials  authority  to  consoli- 
date the  planning  and  implementation 
of  the  many  separate  social  service  pro- 
grams into  streamlined,  comprehensive 
plans — each  custom-designed  for  a  par- 
ticular area. 

Such  plans  could  eventually  make  it 
possible  to  assess  the  total  human  sei-vice 
needs  of  an  entire  family  at  a  single  lo- 
cation with  a  single  application.  Most  ap- 
plicants need  more  than  one  service,  and 
now  must  trudge  to  office  after  office  ap- 
plying for  assistance  from  one  program 
at  a  time — with  the  result  that  they  may 
not  obtain  all  the  services  they  need,  or 
may  be  discouraged  altogether  from 
seeking  help. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education. 


and  Welfare  administers  some  200  dif- 
ferent human  assistance  programs  in 
about  a  dozen  major  fields — to  help 
needy  citizens  with  such  services  as  men- 
tal health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
manpower  training,  food  and  nutrition, 
special  programs  for  the  aged,  educa- 
tion, juvenile  counseling,  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse,  housing  and  public  health. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  its  own 
eligibility  rules,  application  forms,  man- 
agement, and  administrative  policies. 
Each  program  usuaUy  has  its  own  office 
location  and  its  own  geographical  cover- 
age area. 

Federal  rules  and  regulations,  in  short, 
now  keep  each  social  service  program 
locked  up  in  a  little  world  of  its  own. 
This  is  not  only  wasteful  and  ineffici- 
ent— it  also  prevents  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  close  the  gaps  in  social  service 
delivery  systems. 

As  I  stated  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message  this  year,  "We  need  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices— one  which  is  built  aroimd  people 
and  not  aroimd  programs.  We  need  an 
approach  which  treats  a  person  as  a 
whole  and  which  treats  the  family  as  a 
imit." 

For  the  uninformed  citizen  in  need, 
the  present  fragmented  system  can  be- 
come a  nightmare  of  confusion,  incon- 
venience, and  red  tape. 

The  father  of  a  family  is  helped  by 
one  program,  his  daughter  by  another, 
and  his  elderly  parents  by  a  third.  An 
individual  goes  to  one  place  for  nutri- 
tional help,  to  another  for  health  serv- 
ices, and  to  still  another  for  educational 
counseling. 

They  are  not  the  only  victims  of  frag- 
mented services — others  include  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  public  officials  and  gov- 
ernment employees  seeking  to  operate 
these  diverse  programs.  Vast  amounts  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  are  expended 
in  administrative  procedures  which  over- 
lap and  duplicate — rather  than  being  ef- 
ficiently organized  to  help  people. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  of  1972  would 
give  State  and  local  governments  greater 
legal  freedom  and  planning  tools  needed 
for  the  long-overdue  job  of  modernizing 
the  delivery  of  social  services  into  con- 
solidated programs.  This  process  would 
begin  at  the  option  of  elected  State  and 
local  officials,  and  would  be  highly  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

It  would  permit  knowledgeable  State 
and  local  people  to  break  through  rigid 
categorical  walls,  to  open  up  narrow  bu- 
reaucratic compartments,  to  consoli- 
date and  coordinate  related  programs  in 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  related  so- 
cial aid  problems— designed  to  match 
widely-varying  State  and  local  needs. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make  dollars  available  for 
the  costs  of  developing  consolidated 
plans,  and  it  would  also  be  prepared  to 
undei-write  the  administrative  start-up 
costs  when  the  comprehensive  services 
program  went  into  effect. 

To  encourage  and  facilitate  such  uni- 
fied services,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  empow- 
ered by  the  Act  to  approve  the  transfer 
of  up  to  25  percent  of  any  existing  pro- 
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gram's  funds  into  any  other  purpose  or 
programs  involved  In  an  approved  local 
allied  service  plan — a  logical  flexibility 
now  hindered  by  Federal  program  regu- 
lations. 

The  Secretary  also  could  provide  a 
waiver  of  any  existing  program  regu- 
lation which  barred  or  hampered  an  ex- 
isting program  from  participating  in 
such  activity. 

The  Allied  Services  Act  charts  a  new 
course  for  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices. It  is  a  complex  reform  proposal  with 
many  major  ramifications  for  many  es- 
tablished groups — government  and  pri- 
vate— on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  consideration  and  eventual  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress 
would  only  be  a  start.  At  the  same  time, 
human  service  delivery  reform  would 
have  to  be  debated  all  across  the  coun- 
try by  affected  governments  and  groups, 
in  order  to  decide  how  they  would  make 
best  use  of  the  proposed  freedoms  and  in- 
centives in  their  particular  areas. 

This  is  one  more  effort  by  my  Admin- 
istration to  make  government  more  sen- 
sible, more  responsive  and  more  effective 
at  the  local  level — where  most  citizens 
actually  meet  the  practical  impact  of 
government. 

In  this  important  proposal,  as  in  my 
recommendations  for  Revenue  Sharing, 
we  would  summon  forth  the  creative  en- 
ergies and  the  local  expertise  of  State 
and  local  officials,  rather  than  keeping 
them  strapped  in  a  strait  jacket  of  in- 
flexible Federal  regulations. 

They  would  be  freed — and  thus  would 
be  challenged — to  direct  the  development 
of  customized,  comprehensive  social  serv- 
ices plans  to  treat  the  special  needs,  re- 
sources and  desires  of  their  particular 
areas. 

Such  efforts  should  result  in  govern- 
ment built  for  people,  geared  for  across- 
the-board  performance,  and  designed  for 
results  rather  than  bureaucratic  ritual. 

If  we  bring  this  about,  we  shall  not 
only  be  providing  better  social  services — 
we  also  shall  be  taking  a  giant  step  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  the  common  sense  perform- 
ance of  their  government. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  18, 1972. 


PROVIDING    FOR    DISPOSITION    OF 
FUNDS  TO  PAY  INDIAN  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  5199)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
255  and  124-C,  dockets  numbered  256, 
124-D,  E.  and  F,  and  dockets  numbered 
131  and  253,  and  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  docket  nxmibered 
251-A,  and  for  other  puiposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  UoeB  14  to  20,  Inclusive, 
and  insert  "adding  the  names  of  persons  liv- 
ing on  tlie  date  of  this  Act  who  were  eligible 
for  enroUment  under  said  section  4  but  were 
not  enroUed,  (b)  by  adding  the  names  of 
children  bom  to  enroUees  on  or  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act  and  who  are  living  on  said 
date,  (c)  by  adding  the  names  of  children 
born  to  persons  who  were  eUgible  for  enroU- 
ment imder  said  section  4  but  who  were  not 
enrolled,  regardless  of  whether  such  persons 
are  living  or  deceased  on  the  date  of  this  Act, 
provided  said  chUdren  of  such  persons  are 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  (d)  by 
deleting  the  names  of  persons  who  are  de- 
ceased as  of  the  date  of  this  Act.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indians  re- 
covered a  judgment  against  the  United 
States,  and  It  was  distributed  per  capita 
on  the  basis  of  a  roll  prepared  piu-suant 
to  a  1966  act  of  Congress. 

The  tribe  has  now  recovered  a  second 
Judgment,  and  the  pending  bill  author- 
izes its  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the 
1966  roll,  which  is  comparatively  recent, 
after  the  roll  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  adding  the  names  of  children  who 
have  been  bom  since  that  date  and  by 
deleting  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
died. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  a  perfecting 
one,  which  adds  the  names  of  children 
whose  parent  was  eligible  for  enrollment 
under  the  1966  Eu:t  but  was  not  enrolled, 
and  who  is  now  dead. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSENTING  TO  KANSAS-NEBRAS- 
KA BIG  BLUE  RIVER  COMPACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJ(.  8116)  to 
consent  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Big  Blue 
River  compact,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13.  and 
insert  "1968,  that  were  then  inactive 
shall  be  canceled  by  due  process  of  laws  in 
effect  in  that  State.". 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14989)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMTTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
14989)  with  Mr.  Abernethy  in  the  chair. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  7,  page  1  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTEKNATTONAI.  OKCANIZATIONS  AMD 

CONFEREKCES 

CONTRIBin  IONS   TO   rNTERNATIONAI. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  international  multilateral  orga- 
nizations, pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions, 
or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  $151,087,250: 
Provided.  That  no  payment  shall  be  made 
herefrom  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  affili- 
ated agency  In  excess  of  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  annual  assessment  of  such  orga- 
nization except  that  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  the  joint  financing  program  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

AMENDMENT     OITERED     BT     MIt.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
Page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "$161,087,250"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  line  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$176,- 
190,750".  s 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  smiendment  to  increase 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
United  Nations  and  seven  of  its  special- 
ized agencies  by  $25,103,500.  This  amend- 
ment, if  approved,  would  restore  cuts 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  committee  report  accompanjing 
the  bill  explains  the  reason  for  the  cuts. 
It  says: 

The  Committee  has  placed  .In  the  bill  a 
proviso  limiting  the  annual  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  affiliated 
agencies  to  25  percentum,  except  for  the 
joint  financing  program  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  As  a  resiJlt  of 
this  proviso,  a  reduction  of  $25,103,500  has 
been  made. 
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Over  iialf  of  the  total  reduction  is  in 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.S.  cash  assessment  to  this  budget 
for  1972  is  $60,119,286.  The  committee 
reduced  this  by  $13,238,272  to  $46,881,014. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  unilateral  reduc- 
tion, if  permitted  to  stand,  would  cause 
the  United  States  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  17  of  the  Charter  provides 
that— 

The  expenses  of  the  Organization  shaU  be 
borne  by  the  members  as  apportlcmed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  does  not  allow  the  member  states  to 
establish  Its  own  level  of  contributions. 

The  scale  of  U.N.  assessments  is  deter- 
mined by  the  U.N.'s  Committee  on  Con- 
tributions which  is  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers elected  for  3  years  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Every  3  years  the  existing 
scale  is  reviewed  in  depth  and  appropri- 
ate adjustments  made.  The  next  com- 
prehensive review  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  In  1973.  At  that  time,  the  Commit- 
tee will  recommend  a  revised  assessment 
of  member  states  for  the  year  1974-76. 
That  is  the  time  and  place  for  the  United 
States  to  effect  a  reduction  of  its  annual 
assessment — not  as  a  result  of  imilateral 
congressional  action  which  will  cause  the 
United  States  to  be  in  violation  of  its 
treaty  obligations. 

Substantial  cuts  were  also  made  in  the 
amounts  to  be  provided  for  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Covmcil, 
$1.9  millicMn;  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. $5.4  million;  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization.  $3  million;  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  $1  mil- 
lion; the  International  CivU  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, $0.3  million;  and  in  the  In- 
ternational Center  for  the  Study  and 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property,  $58,200.  Again,  if  these  cuts 
are  allowed  to  stand,  the  United  States 
will  again  be  In  violation  of  its  interna- 
tional obligations.  When  the  United 
States  joined  these  orgsinizations,  it 
agreed  to  contribute  to  the  separate 
budgets  as  determined  by  the  respective 
specialized  agencies. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  the 
United  States  will  exert  every  effort  to 
have  the  several  specialized  agencies  re- 
duce the  U.S.  level  of  assessment  to  25 
percent.  This  amendment  would  also 
strike  the  language  which  limits  U.S. 
payments  to  the  United  Nations  or  any 
affiliated  agency  to  25  percent  of  the  an- 
nual assessment  of  such  organization 
from  the  funds  being  appropriated.  If  this 
language  were  not  removed  from  the  bill, 
it  would  be  meaningless  to  increase  the 
funds  inasmuch  as  there  would  still  be 
a  25 -percent  limitation  regardless  of  how 
much  money  was  appropriated. 

I  can  understand  why  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  took  the  action  that  it 
did.  The  United  States  has  paid  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  U.N.  and  spe- 
cialized agencies  budgets  over  the  years 
and  T  agree  that  the  U.S.  level  of  assess- 
ment should  be  reduced.  Any  reduction  in 
U.S.  contributions  without  agreement, 
however,  is  not  the  way  to  achieve  our 
objective. 

I  submit  that  it  is  neither  orderly  nor 
Vn  accordance  with  the  legal  member- 


ship obligations  of  the  United  States  to 
suddenly  and  precipitantly  cut  our  con- 
tributions to  budgets  already  approved 
by  each  of  the  organizations  affected  and 
cm  which  payments  are  already  due. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  Nations  is 
confronted  with  a  serious  financial  crisis. 
The  reasmi  for  the  crisis  is  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  other  Communist 
countries  and  France  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments to  those  costs  in  the  regular  UH. 
budget  relating  to  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  years  the  United  States  has 
been  woi^ing  to  resolve  this  problem  by 
getting  those  cotmtries  to  pay  what  they 
owe  to  the  organization.  We  have  also 
focused  world  attention  on  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  other  Communist  bloc 
coimtries,  and  France  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  serious  financial  crisis 
in  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  these 
efforts  may  be  successful.  This  year, 
France  is  paying  its  full  contribution  to 
the  U Jf.  regiilar  budget  for  the  first  time 
since  1963.  Hopefully,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  soon  agree  to  pay  its  legal  obliga- 
tions. I  have  talked  to  our  able  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  George  Bush, 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  been  con- 
ferring with  Soviet  representatives  in 
the  United  Nations  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  breakthrough  may  be  made  in  the 
impasse  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  If 
the  United  States  defaults  on  its  obliga- 
tions now  our  efforts  to  persuade  other 
member  nations  to  meet  their  full  fi- 
nancial obligations  would  be  effectively 
undercut. 

There  is  another  factor  that  must  be 
considered.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
pay  its  full  assessment  in  1972  the  United 
Nations  will  run  out  of  funds  in  October, 
in  the  middle  of  the  27th  General  Assem- 
bly. Regardless  of  other  craisiderations, 
the  United  States  will  be  blamed  for  the 
crisis.  We  must  not  permit  that  to  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
those  who  are  interested  in  reducing  the 
U.S.  level  of  sissessment  to  25  percent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  told  the  26th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  22,  1971,  that 
it  is  the  announced  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  such  a  reduction 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportvmity.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  it  should  be  done 
through  the  United  Nations  machinery 
in  compliance  with  our  treaty  obligations. 

President  Nixon  is  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem. In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  the 
Congress  on  February  9,  1972,  he  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  "the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  negotiate  with  other  U.N. 
member  states  on  arrangements  by  which 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  assessed 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  will  be  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  25  percent."  He  empha- 
sized, however,  that  such  negotiations 
woiild  take  time.  He  said: 

In  view  of  the  UN's  current  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  of  the  requirements  of  Interna- 
tional law,  we  must  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way  in  reaching  this  goal.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  it  can  be  done  immediately. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
give  the  President  time  to  accomplish 
that  objective  while  enabling  the  United 


States  to  adhere  to  its  legal  international 
commitments. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  again  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  article  17  of  the  U.N.  which 
states  that  the  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  borne  by  the  members  as 
apporti(Hied  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Now,  every  3  years  the  General  Assembly 
through  an  assessment  procedure  re- 
establishes the  assessment  of  the  mem- 
bers. Our  goal,  the  goal  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  goal  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  goal  of  the  administration,  is  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  assessment  to  the  25- 
percent  figure  in  the  bill,  but  it  cannot 
be  done  imtil  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
moves  in  this  fashion.  It  is  our  hope,  and 
again  it  is  the  hope  of  the  administra- 
tion  and  the  Department  of  State,  that 
with  the  admission  of  the  two  Germanys, 
which  could  well  happen  this  fall,  the 
combined  contributions  of  the  two  Ger- 
manys, West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many, will  be  such  that  the  U.S.  portion 
of  the  budget  which  is  31.52  percent 
could  be  reduced  to  25  percent. 

The  point  is  that  the  position  of  the 
committee  is  premature,  and  does  not,  in 
fact,  give  us  the  leverage  and  effective- 
ness that  we  need  to  work  in  the  VH.  to 
reduce  our  assessment.  Fuithermore,  the 
other  goal  we  have  been  working  to 
achieve  is  to  see  that  the  other  nations, 
specifically  the  Soviet  bloc  and  France, 
which  have  deliberately  withheld  a  por- 
tion of  their  assessment  for  political  pur- 
poses, not  only  cease  this  practice,  but 
also  pay  up  the  amount  in  arrears. 

I  would  like  to  reemplmsize  that  point. 
For  the  last  10  years  we  have  been  ac- 
cusing the  Soviet  Union  and  its  associate 
countries  such  as  Ukraine  and  Byelorus- 
sia, and  ah  of  the  Communist  bloc 
states,  of  reneging  on  their  obligations 
to  the  \JJS.  Yet  if  this  bill  passes  in  the 
form  proposed  by  the  committee,  the 
United  States  would  be  guilty  of  with- 
holding almost  $3  million  more  from  the 
organization,  and  its  units,  in  1  year, 
than  the  Soviet  Union  has  withheld  since 
1963.  So  we  would  wind  up  at  this  point 
after  years  and  years  of  effective  sup- 
port of  the  U2I.,  after  years  and  yeais 
of  pointing  a  proper  finger  of  accusa- 
tion at  the  countries  which  have  weak- 
ened the  U.N.,  we  would  wind  up  being 
the  greatest  culprit  of  all.  Notwith- 
standing the  good  intentions  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  impact  and  gravity  of 
its  action  is  such  that  I  would  hope,  that 
at  least  we  could  imderstand  that  the 
target  of  25  percent  is  a  poUcy.  and  that 
within  a  year  it  may  be  reached.  And  it 
would  be  extremely  poor  timing  to  ac- 
cept the  committee  figure. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  read 
into  the  record  statements  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rogei-s.  and  other  administra- 
tion officials  on  the  propriety  of  accept- 
ing my  amendment,  and  adding  the  $25 
million  cut  from  the  bill  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
many  of  the  Members  have  their  minds 
made  up,  which  is  always  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation  if  one  fears  he  might 
not  have  the  necessary  votes.  I  would 
suggest  that  notwithstanding  anybody's 
discontent  with  the  U.N.  that  this  Is  the 
wrong  approach  towai'd  solving  the  com- 
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plex  problems  because  it  would  deprive 
us  of  any  flexibility,  any  bargaining 
power,  and  it  would  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  obligation  that  we  as- 
sumed as  a  nation  when  we  first  Joined 
the  U.N. 

I  would  think  that  if  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  Members  here  on 
the  floor  would  just  pause,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  year  from  now  it  is  our  tar- 
get to  reduce  our  contribution  to  25  per- 
cent, that  the  proper  thing  to  do  at  this 
point  would  be  for  the  committee  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment,  and  then  in  a  year 
from  now  meet  the  issue  head  on  in  the 
U.N.,  with  a  good  chance  to  reduce  our 
assessment. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point:  We  are 
dealing  with  the  fiscal  1973  State  De- 
partment budget.  The  U.N.  is  on  its  1972 
calendar  year  budget.  We  are  already 
technically  in  default.  Our  payment 
should  have  been  made  in  mid-February 
or  the  first  of  March. 

One  of  the  other  statements  that  has 
been  raised ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Der win- 
ski  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  One  of  the  other 
points  made  by  Secretary  Rogers  is  that 
if  this  bill,  as  it  is  now  before  us  today, 
is  adopted,  the  United  Nations  will  be 
bankrupt  in  October  and  that  the  United 
States  of  America  would  bear  the  onus 
for  this  development. 

We  spent  years  putting  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  on  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
France,  for  creating  the  U.N.  fiscal 
crisis.  It  would  be  tragic  for  us  at  this 
point  to  take  this  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  outline  the 
tactical  situation  in  the  United  Nations. 

TACTICAL  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Presumably  all  members  except  the 
fioor  coimtries  would  have  their  assess- 
ments substantially  increased  if  the  U.S. 
ceiling  were  to  be  reduced  to  25  percent 
without  compensatory  additions.  If  these 
adversely  affected  members  voted  to  pro- 
tect their  aissessment  rates,  there  would 
be  about  70  votes  against  changing  the 
U.S.  ceiling. 

However,  if  the  United  States  pro- 
posed in  the  General  Assembly  this  fall 
that  the  Assembly  resolve  to  reduce  the 
ceiling  assessment  rate  to  25  c>ercent  as 
soon  as  possible  upon  the  admission  of 
new  members,  the  existing  members 
would  not  suffer  an  immediate  rise  In 
their  assessment  rate  and  would  pre- 
sumably be  more  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  U.S.  request.  Nonmembers  and  their 
estimated  assessments  are : 

(111  percentages! 
Country:  Estimated  assessment 

West  Germany 6.80 

East  Germany 2.00 

South  Korea 0.11 

North  Korea .10 

South  Vietnam   .07 

North  Vietnam .07 

Switzerland   .84 

Total    9.99 

Required  to  reduce  United  States 

to  25  percent — 6.  52 

Approximate    amount    to    benefit 
other  members 3.47 


Therefore,  I  believe  my  amendment 
deserves  support  for  the  reasons  out- 
lined, and  I  solicit  the  approval  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment — and  I  have  one  at  the 
desk — to  reduce  this  amoimt  even  fur- 
ther rather  than  to  increase  it  as  the 
gentleman  would  propose.  However,  we 
must  be  realistic.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  I  certain- 
ly commend  it  for  limiting  our  United 
Nations  contribution  to  25  percent. 

Most  people,  I  really  am  convinced,  do 
not  understand  that  we  are  paying  such 
a  large  portion  of  the  U.N.  budget. 

When  you  assess  what  we  are  paying 
and  what  we  are  getting  in  return,  I 
still  think  this  is  about  the  worst  break 
that  the  United  States  gets. 

As  most  of  us  know,  we  get  one  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly,  the  same  as 
any  other  member  nation. 

But,  what  most  people  do  not  realize 
is  that  there  are  presently,  132  member 
nations — 50  of  them  with  smaller  popula- 
tions than  my  home  State  of  Alabama. 

In  order  to  put  this  matter  into  per- 
spective. I'd  like  to  give  you  some  statis- 
tics: 

In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  after 
the  last  redistricting,  the  average  con- 
gressional district  contains  492,000  peo- 
ple. There  are  12  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  that  have  .smaller  popu- 
lations than  my  congressional  district. 
In  other  words,  my  congressional  district 
has  more  people  than  12  members  of  the 
U.N. — yet  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
has  only  one  vote. 

Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  which  contains 
Biiiningham,  has  more  population  than 
16  member  nations  of  the  UJJ.  Mont- 
gomery County,  my  home  county,  has 
more  population  than  two  member  na- 
tions. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  are  paying  31 
percent  of  the  entire  budget  of  the  UJf ., 
we  are  paying  a  disproportionate  share. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  limiting 
our  obligation  to  25  percent.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  to  answer  the  argument  that 
has  just  been  made  that  the  administra- 
tion is  working  toward  this  end  by  point- 
ing a  finger  at  Communist  Russia  for 
having  failed  to  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tion. This  is  ridiculous — we  have  been 
pointing  this  finger  now  for  many,  many 
years,  and  it  has  not  done  a  bit  of  good. 
Obviously,  it  has  been  proven  in  the  past 
that  pointing  the  finger  does  not  do  any 
good.  For  Russia  has  consistently  refused 
to  pay  aU  of  its  past  dues. 

You  might  think  we  could  embarrass 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  would  say  that, 
by  upholding  the  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  we  are  not  suggest- 
ing to  the  State  Department  what  to  do 
and  we  are  not  suggesting  to  the  United 
Nations — we  are  serving  notice  on  the 
UJ^.  that  we  are  not  going  to  pay  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  total  budget. 

We  have  just  recently  seen  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  into  the  VU.  with 
some  800  million  souls.  I  am  very  curious 
to  know  the  portion  of  the  budget  they 
are  going  to  pay.  I  am  sure  someone  on 
the  committee  knows.  I  understand  800 
mUlion  Chinese  are  going  to  pay  $4  mil- 
lion in  dues  and  the  United  States  with 


200  million  pays  30  percent  of  the  total 
budget.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  and  dis- 
proportionate, and  I  think  we  need  to 
realize  what  the  XJH.  is — it  is  a  debating 
society.  That  Tower  of  Babel  on  the  East 
River  in  New  York  is  a  fine  forum  to  get 
together  and  to  discuss  world  problems, 
but  so  far  as  its  doing  anything  really 
worthwhile  like  stopping  the  war  in  the 
Mideast,  it  has  been  of  no  avail. 

How  many  voices  did  we  hear  raised 
when  North  Vietnam  invaded  South  Viet- 
nam? Did  we  ever  get  a  pledge  from  the 
UJJ.  to  condemn  this  action?  No,  sir.  So 
if  it  is  a  debating  society — fine.  Let  us 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is.  Let  us  pay  our 
fair  share  of  the  dues  and  no  more.  Let 
us  stop  getting  the  worst  break  in  this 
debating  society  which  is  not  helping  us 
at  all. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  share  the  feeling 
of  the  gentleman  about  the  improper  way 
representation  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  is  constituted.  Of 
course,  it  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
every  nation  is  equal  to  every  other  na- 
tion. But  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  support  U.N.  Charter  changes  to 
change  the  method  of  representation  to 
make  it  more  in  accordance  with  actual 
power  and  population? 

Mr.  DICKmsON.  I  would  certainly 
support  such  a  change.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  organization  was  orig- 
inally set  up.  as  I  have  said,  it  was  pro- 
posed th:it  the  United  States  to  pay  49 
percent.  They  get  together  every  3 
years  and  decide.  I  understand,  that  they 
are  going  to  reassess  what  each  nation 
is  able  to  pay  according  to  GNP.  I  do  not 
kno'.v  what  other  elements  enter  into  it  in 
their  August  deliberations. 

Earlier  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  said  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  a  group  or  a  commission 
that  sets  the  fees  that  are  charged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  rather  than 
waiting  many  more  years  to  see  some 
meaningful  and  effective  change  come 
about  in  our  dues  structure,  let  us  serve 
notice  now  that  we  are  not  going  to  pay. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  certainly  it 
should  be  more  proportionate.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  Would  the  gentleman  support 
changes  in  the  U.N.  Charter  to  give  the 
U.N.  some  means  of  raising  its  own 
revenues  without  having  to  go  to  the 
members? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  think  that, 
as  soon  as  the  U.N.  demonstrates  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  dealing  with  world  prob- 
lems, it  would  have  no  trouble  in  raising 
money  for  its  needs  through  voluntary 
contributions  as  it  does  now. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING,  Would  it  not  be 
more  effective  if  we  would  live  up  to  our 
commitments  imder  the  charter  by  pay- 
ing our  dues? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  lived  up  to  our 
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commltmaits.  It  Is  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  that  have  not  lived  up  to  their 
commitments.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  penalized.  They  are  not  penalized  in 
the  least.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  serve 
notice  that  we  are  not  going  to  carry  the 
whole  load,  paying  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire budget  of  an  organization  consisting 
of  132  member  nations  while  we  have 
only  one  vote. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  we  should 
meet  our  commitments  while  they  exist. 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson),  which  would  cut  the  U.S. 
ccmtributlon  to  the  United  Nations  to 
$30  million  or  about  15  percent  of  the 
U.N.  budget. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  logic  behind 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
United  States  Is  paying  one-third  of  the 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  operations. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  has 
only  5.9  percent  of  the  population  rep- 
resented In  that  body.  This  Is  certainly 
an  inequitable  situation  for  the  United 
States  and  an  unfair  burden  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson)  is  a  most  reason- 
able and  realistic  proposal.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  passed,  the  United  States  would 
stni  be  paying  its  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  by  the  United  States 
paying  its  fair  share,  we  would  actually 
Improve  the  relationsliips  between  na- 
tions because  each  and  every  country 
would  be  sharing  In  the  operation  of  the 
United  Nations  on  a  much  more  equita- 
ble bases.  In  this  way  we  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  buying  our  way  into  this  body 
and  the  other  nations  would  feel  as  if 
they  were  contributing  their  share  to  Its 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  this  most 
worthwhile  proposal  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  . 

Earlier  I  voted  against  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERvtriNSKi)  which  would  have  In- 
creased the  UJ3.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  legislation  which  the  Con- 
gress approved  earlier  this  year,  urging 
a  reduction  in  our  assessment  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  feel  that  the  25 -per- 
cent ceiling  which  we  suggested  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  reasonable 
and  fair.  And  I  hojie  that  the  President 
would  do  his  best  to  carry  out  this  con- 
gressional directive. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  is  pending  before  us 
wan-ants  careful  consideration. 

The  cut  which  hns  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  not  only  cause  the  United 
States  to  renig  on  a  legal  commitment  but 
could  also  seriously  affect  many  worth- 
while programs  of  the  specialized 
agencies. 

A  million-dollar  cut  in  our  contribu- 


tion to  tiie  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  for  example,  could  be  coimter- 
prcxluctive  In  terms  of  our  efforts  to 
limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
could  also  endanger  efforts  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  a  workable,  effective 
system  for  the  inspection  of  atomic  fa- 
cilities. 

T)ie  five  and  a  half  million  cut  in  our 
contributions  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization could  be  disastrous  in  its  ef- 
fect on  undertakings  aimed  at  the  erad- 
ication of  diseases  which  do  not  honor 
national  boundaries. 

And  a  $3  million  cut  in  our  support  of 
the  food  and  agriculture  organization's 
programs  could  further  Impair  interna- 
tional efforts  directed  to  the  eradication 
of  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

Other  worthwhile  International  pro- 
grams would  also  suffer  if  the  cuts  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee were  sustained. 

There  are  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  when, 
in  our  effort  to  economize,  we  may  prove 
to  be  pennywise  but  pound  foolish. 
This  may  be  the  case  In  this  instance. 

Inasmuch  as  our  assessments  to  vari- 
ous international  organizations  will  be 
under  review  this  fall,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  administration  has  provided  assur- 
ances that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  our  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  refrain  from  shooting  from  the  hip 
today. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
be  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  In  some  respects 
a  rather  amusing  situation:  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
ski) offering  this  amendment.  He  says, 
"Don't  cut  the  United  Nations  today; 
manana  will  be  all  right." 

Congressional  world  travelers  seem  to 
learn  something  of  different  languages. 
I  understand  that  manana  means  put  it 
off  until  tomorrow. 

We  have  heard  the  old  song  and  dance 
about  mafiana  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations  for  so  many  years  It  is 
almost  becoming  nauseating. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shotild  say 
that  I  regret  It  or  not,  but  it  was  my 
turn  on  the  Foreign  Affsdrs  Committee, 
as  a  member  of  the  minority,  to  repre- 
sent the  House  minority  at  the  United 
Nations  last  year.  I  felt  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  go  for  I  did  not  think  it  would 
do  me  or  the  United  Nations  smy  good. 
Moreover,  sitting  next  to  me  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski).  I  could 
see  the  saliva  running  as  he  anticipated 
what  would  happen  if  I  declined.  I  did 
decline,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  spent  last  year  living 
high  on  the  hog  at  the  United  Nations. 

Something  seems  to  happen  when 
Members  go  on  these  world  tours  and 
then  cap  it  off  with  a  year  of  association 
rubbing  elbows  with  the  foreign  genti-y 
at  the  United  Nations. 

I  understand,  through  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  one  of  the  newspapers  recently, 
tliat  the  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  spend  a  minimum  of  $10  million 
each  year  entertaining  with  cocktail 
parties  and  all  the  trimmings. 


I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  lived  at  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria, or  where  he  Uved  while  a  delegate 
to  the  U.N.,  but  things  do  happen  to 
people  in  such  rarified  atmosphere. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial savings  in  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry  who,  alter  all, 
have  to  foot  these  bills.  I  say  to  you  that 
there  Is  no  better  time  in  the  world  to 
save  $25  million  than  right  here  and 
now. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  appreciate  his  having  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  serve  at  the  U.N. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  really  give  the 
gentleman  the  opportunity.  It  was  a  dec- 
lination on  my  part  that  opened  up  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Just  think— if  the 
gentleman  had  served  at  the  UJ^.  he 
would  probably  offer  the  amendment  to- 
day which  I  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  difference  Is  that  I 
suspect  If  I  had  spent  any  part  of  a  year 
at  the  United  Nations  I  would  probably 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  twice  $25  mil- 
lion or  cut  it  off  altogether. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Just  4  months;  too 
short  a  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  was  long  enough 
to  somehow  impregnate  the  gentleman 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  Nations 
ought  to  be  well  served,  although  it  gives 
no  evidence  of  deserving  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  the  finest  thing  tiiat 
could  happen  to  the  United  States  of 
America  would  be  to  cut  off  every  dime  to 
the  United  Nations,  go  up  there  and  take 
them  by  the  nap  of  the  neck  and  the 
seat  of  the  pants  and  throw  them  out 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney) 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Idea  of 
the  position  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Bow),  and  whether  he  Is  for 
this  reasonable  reduction? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  most  cer- 
tainly do.  He  telephoned  me  from  Ge- 
neva last  night  and  has  caused  a  tele- 
gram to  be  delivered  to  my  oCBce.  I  shall, 
when  I  get  to  that  point,  divulge  it  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  House  is 
waiting,  palpitating,  and  panting,  to  get 
to  the  well  of  the  House  to  oppose  this 
amendment  in  behalf  of  saving  the  tax- 
payers $25  million,  so  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  obviously  there  Is  no 
personal  gain  for  me  to  get  into  a  family 
dispute  between  my  dear  friend  from 
Iowa  who  came  to  the  Congress  the  same 
day  I  did  in  January  1949  and  my  good 
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friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski).  I  have  great  resjject  for 
both. 

However,  on  this  occasion  I  think  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  speak  up  as  I  feel, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  feel  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  right  and  my 
friend  from  Iowa  is  wrong. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  ivcxa. 
Illinois,  in  my  judgment,  did  a  first-class 
job  representing  the  Congress  at  the 
United  Nations  last  fall.  Let  me  make  two 
observations  about  his  representation  on 
our  behalf. 

I  know  of  no  one  at  the  United  Nations 
who  worked  harder  to  do  all  that  he 
coiild  to  see  to  it  that  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  I  think  he  deserves  our 
applause  and  not  condemnation. 

Second,  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  while  he  was  there  did  all 
that  he  could  possibly  do  to  achieve  a 
reduction  in  our  percentage  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations. 

So  I  say  again  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  should  be  applauded  and 
not  condemned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  issue  is  not 
whether  we  should  cut  the  contribution 
from  31  percent  to  25  percent.  I  want  it 
cut  to  25  percent  and  possibly  lower.  The 
issue  is  how  you  do  it — ^whether  you  do  it 
by  an  after-the-fact  action  such  as 
this  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  or  whether  you  do  it  in 
the  orderly  process  of  an  agreement  fol- 
lowing negotiations  by  our  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations. 

Our  representatives  at  the  United  Na- 
tions since  I  have  been  here  have  been 
able  to  reduce  om-  percentage  contribu- 
tion from  39.89  percent,  as  it  was  in  1949, 
to  31.52  percent,  as  it  is  today. 

Now,  that  is  pi-ogress,  and  it  has  been 
done  under  pressiu-e  from  the  Congress 
over  the  years  that  we  have  been  con- 
tributing too  much. 

Our  various  representatives  negotiat- 
ing for  us  at  the  United  Nations  have 
made  progress.  I  think  we  could  make  as 
much,  if  not  more,  progress  by  keeping 
the  kind  of  pressure  on  that  we  have 
exhibited.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recommended 
this  cut  ought  to  be  a  signal  to  our  peo- 
ple up  at  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
other  nation  members  that  we  anticipate 
at  the  next  negotiation,  which  takes  place 
in  1973,  that  our  contribution  had  better 
be  down  to  25  percent  or  less. 

We  have  been  making  a  big  point  over 
the  years  that  some  other  nations  have 
not  paid  up  their  assessments. 

And  therefore  we  have  been  in  the 
honest  position  to  argue  effectively  that 
they  are  in  default  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  pay  up.  If  these  defaults  were 
paid  the  United  Nations  would  be  in  a 
better  financial  condition. 

But,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  If  we  go  into  default  oiu*- 
selves,  oiu:  credibility  in  arguing  is  eroded 
very  seriously.  If  we  let  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations*  amount  stand,  I  think 
our  position  in  trying  to  get  other  na- 
tions to  pay  up  is  eroded  very  seriously. 

Now,  let  me  conclude  with  one  final 
observation.  If  I  may.  One  of  our  former 
Members  is  now  in  the  United  Nations 


representing  us.  I  think  George  Bush  is 
an  outstanding  representative  for  our 
country  at  the  United  Nations.  He  Is 
dedicated  to  see  to  it  that  this  result  is 
achieved  in  the  next  negotiations  in  1973. 
Greorge  Bush  understands  the  attitude 
and  the  atmosphere  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  which  is  a  signal  to 
him  that  the  reputation  that  he  has  for 
strong  negotiations  better  result  in  this 
kind  of  a  cut. 

However,  I  feel  that  George  Bush  will 
achieve  it,  but  his  whole  credibility  is 
enriched,  is  made  stronger,  if  we  do  not 
imdercut  him  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Derwinski  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dickinson),  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  made  the  point 
that  we  have  been  able  to  effectively 
point  our  finger  at  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  that  are  in  default,  but  if  we 
do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  we  can 
no  longer  point  our  finger  effectively  at 
them. 

However,  it  is  my  information  that  the 
Communist  bloc  nations  are  in  default 
in  dues  and  assessments  in  an  amoimt 
of  over  $150  million. 

I  wonder  how  effectively  the  pointing 
of  our  finger  has  been?  They  have  not 
paid  anything  up  to  this  time  toward 
reducing  their  default.  In  fact  I  under- 
stand the  United  Nations  has  all  but 
written  it  off. 

I  was  wondering,  if  really,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  if  we  give  the  signal  to  Mr. 
Bush,  that  if  we  say  to  him  that  we 
cannot  contribute  more  than  25  percent, 
if  this  is  not  a  sti'onger  signal? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  very  able  lawyer.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  if  you  go  into  a  court 
of  equity,  you  have  to  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands.  If  the  United  States 
goes  into  this  negotiation  without  clean 
hands,  I  do  not  think  our  case  would  be 
as  strong  as  it  would  be  if  it  goes  into 
this  negotiation  with  current  assess- 
ments fully  paid. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  far  more 
persuasive  negotiating  position  if  we  go 
into  these  negotiations  with  clean  hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call the  statements  expressing  outrage 
that  were  made  by  Mr.  George  Bush  and 


other  o£Qcials  of  this  Government  last 
fall  when  the  United  Nations  action  was 
taken? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  recall  very 
vividly  the  strong  arg\unents  that  the 
gentleman  frcan  Texas,  now  our  ambas- 
sador, made  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government.  I  thought  he 
fought  a  valiant  battle,  although  it  was 
unfortunately  an  unsuccessful  fight.  But 
I  certainly  applaud  what  he  tried  to  do 
and  I  think  we  should  support  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
member, however,  the  statements  that 
were  made  that  the  action  taken  should 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  that,  if  I  might.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist Government  over  the  years  had 
their  contribution  to  the  UJJ.  allocated 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  representing 
the  800  million-plus  people  not  only  of 
Taiwan  but  the  mainland  also.  The 
Chinese  Nationalist  record  of  payment 
is  that  they  were  approximately  $30 
million  in  arrears. 

I  would  hope  some  way  would  be  found 
to  get  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  to 
find  the  money  to  repay  the  VJH.  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
arrears  or  defaults.  I  am  talking  about 
the  statements  that  were  made  last  fall 
by  official  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  support  of  a  cut  in  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Our  Ambas- 
sador is  dedicated  to  a  cut,  and  it  will 
come  in  the  next  negotiations  which  be- 
gin in  1973. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  cf  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  his 
statement,  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  disagreement 
with  the  decision  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  cut  approxi- 
mately $30  million  from  the  Ainerican 
financial  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  State  Department  has  requested 
$180.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  siun  equal  to  the 
share  of  the  total  UN.  funding— 31.52 
percent — that  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  pay  \mder  procedures  outlined 
in  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reduced  that  figure  to 
$151.1  million,  or  $29.8  million  less  than 
requested,  and  has  mandated  that  this 
country's  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  critically  important  U.N. 
special  agencies  must  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget. 

This  action  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress is  totally  imprecedented,  as  far  as 
the  United  States  Is  concerned.  It  is  Il- 
legal and  clearly  in  violation  of  an  Amer- 
ican treaty  commitment.  Most  impor- 
tantly if  effected  It  would  seriously 
damage  the  United  Nations,  which,  with- 
out the  full  UJ3.  contribution,  will  not 
have  the  financial  support  to  survive  un- 
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til  the  General  Assembly  ccmvenes  In 
September. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  the 
right  under  international  law  to  reduce 
imilaterally  our  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  aiOIiated  agen- 
cies. That  power  is  vested  in  the  U.N. 
Committee  on  Contributions,  the  deci- 
sions of  which  the  United  States  must 
abide  by  according  to  article  17  of  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  scarcely  a  dec- 
ade ago  the  nations  of  the  world  censiired 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and  other 
coimtries  for  refusing  to  pay  their  con- 
tributions for  UJJ.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions? On  that  occasion  the  World  Court 
declared  that  nations  defaulting  on  theu- 
dues  were  clearly  violating  international 
law.  Such  violation  and  censure  is  what 
the  decision  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  now  precipitate  for  the 
United  States. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  Is  paying  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  U.N.'s  operating  budget.  I  would 
point  out  the  following  facts: 

The  United  States  ranks  fifth  among 
the  member  nations  of  the  U.N.  in  per 
capita  contribution. 

The  United  States  ranks  42d  In  con- 
tributions as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tlonsJ  product. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  operating  budget 
has  declined  over  the  years,  from  39.89 
percent  in  1946  to  32.51  percent  in  1960 
to  31.52  percent  today. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  It  is  not 
the  expense  to  the  United  States  that 
has  influenced  some  of  our  colleagues  to 
support  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  today.  Rather,  It  is  an  atti- 
tude, reminiscent  of  the  1950's,  that  if 
the  milted  States  cannot  get  Its  way  in 
the  UU.,  we  will,  so  to  speak,  "take  our 
baU  and  go  home."  This  kind  of  retalia- 
tory foreign  policy  is  totally  unbecoming 
to  a  great  power  like  the  United  States. 

Regardless  of  motive,  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  make 
the  United  States  one  of  the  major  de- 
faulting members  of  the  U.N.  and  would 
seriously  violate  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  the  UU.  Charter.  The 
goal  of  a  25-percent  assessed  contribu- 
tion for  the  United  States  as  outlined  in 
President  Nixon's  1972  State  of  the  World 
Address  Is  realistic  and  laudable.  But  we 
must  realize  that  long  established,  legally 
sanctioned  avenues  of  redress  are  avail- 
able to  the  United  States.  To  take  this 
step  suddenly,  imilaterally,  and  illegally 
would  alienate  our  allies  in  the  world 
community.  It  would  also  weaken,  per- 
haps Irredeemably,  the  fiscal  soundness 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
must  not  commit  this  illegal  act  now, 
when  the  need  for  a  healthy  United  Na- 
tions is  at  its  greatest  and  when  American 
prestige  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  at  its  lowest. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  aa6. 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  min- 
utes after  the  remarks  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  with  the 
last  5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  minority  leader. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  spent  an 
hour  with  George  Bush,  our  former  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  and  I  know  he  feels 
very  strongly  that  this  bill  would  place 
the  United  States  very  simply  in  a  posi- 
tion of  rejecting  its  treaty  obligations, 
and  that  is  wrong.  It  is  morally  wrong 
and  It  Is  politically  wrong.  It  is  wrong  in 
every  way,  and  we  simply  should  not  do 
it. 

We  have  been  pointing  the  finger  at 
the  Russians,  and  we  have  been  pointing 
the  finger  at  the  French,  for  their  arro- 
gant disregard  for  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  the  integrity  of  the  United 
Nations  financing  arrangements.  We 
would  be  placing  ourselves  In  exactly 
that  position,  and  we  would  be  seriously 
curtailing  the  authority  and  the  integrity 
and  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
in  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  coming  close  to  the  renegotia- 
tion of  these  financial  arrangements,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to 
me  why  we  cannot  negotiate  a  25-percent 
figiire  for  the  U.a.  contribution.  We  have 
the  very  distinguished  American  from 
Texas,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  Is 
a  Democrat  or  Republican,  but  he  has 
just  retired,  apparently,  from  partisan 
political  activities  to  assume  the  U.S.  am- 
bassadorship at  the  U.N.  I  suggest  that 
we  not  retire  that  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  the  deep  freeze,  but  that  we  unleash 
him  so  that  we  nan  take  advantage  of  his 
remarkable  negotiating  abilities  when 
the  next  round  of  negotiations  on  UJJ. 
contributions  comes  up.  And  I  am  sure 
if  Mr.  Connally  does  not  have  any  other 
important  public  position  at  that  time 
that  he  would  render  a  distinguished 
service  in  those  Elysium  fields  of  Inter- 
national diplomacy.  I  am  quite  confident 
that  the  efforts  of  our  UJJ.  delegation 
with  the  support  of  whatever  adminis- 
tration Is  in  power,  would  bring  the 
United  States,  VXi.  contribution  to  a 
reasonable,  proper,  and  relevant  level. 
We  do  have  very  much  at  stake  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  the  leadership  of  the  United  Nations 
that  it  far  outweighs  the  $25  or  $30  mil- 
lion we  are  talking  about  here.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  the  United  Nations'  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  international  drug 
control,  which  are  desperately  important 
to  us.  We  have  established  in  the  United 
Nations  a  specisil  fund  for  drug  control, 
and  we  want  to  use  our  leadership  and 
our  credibility  to  get  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  with  us  so  that  they  will  make 
reasonable  contributions  to  that  United 
Nations  special  fund  on  drug  abuse  con- 
trol. 


There  are  Important  progi-ams  in  in- 
ternational population  control  which, 
next  to  the  threat  and  the  specter  of 
atomic  incineration,  desperately  need 
the  prloiity  attention  and  support  of  the 
U.N. 

Here,  too,  our  authority  would  be  di- 
minished and  our  voice  would  be  weak- 
ened if  we  are  in  default  of  our  U.N. 
treaty  obligations. 

I  think  such  a  default  would  hurt  our 
dignity  and  our  prestige  and  would  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  150  years  of  our 
counti-y  living  up  to  our  international 
obligations.  We  will  certainly  be  able  to 
negotiate  America's  appropriate  con- 
tribution at  the  appropriate  conference. 
I  strongly  support  Mr.  Derwinski,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  this  crucial 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
ski). 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  imilateral  cut,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  effect  of  such  a  move 
would  be  to  drive  the  United  Nations 
into  bemkruptcy  within  the  next  6 
months. 

The  refusal  of  other  nations — namely 
the  Soviet  Union  and  France — to  pay  the 
full  amount  due  to  the  United  Nations 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
United  Nations  to  its  present  sad  finan- 
cial plight.  In  this  situation,  in  which 
the  United  Nations  working  capital  fund 
is  totally  depleted,  the  United  Nations 
ends  each  year  almost  in  the  red  even 
with  full  payment  of  the  U.S.  assessed 
contribution.  The  estimated  cash  posi- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  at  the  end 
of  1972  is  only  $1.9  million  even  with  the 
full  U.S.  assessment  of  $60.1  million.  But 
if  Congress  votes  to  cut  our  payment  by 
$13.2  milUon,  the  United  Nations  will 
literally  run  out  of  money  altogether 
some  time  in  October  of  this  year  during 
the  General  Assembly.  At  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, the  estimated  cash  position  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  minus  $1.3  mil- 
lion. Although  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Prance  hold  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  financial  crisis  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  United  States  would  certainly 
be  viewed  as  the  single  member  nation 
most  directly  responsible  for  precipitat- 
ing total  financial  collapse  of  the  United 
Nations  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  commitment 
of  this  administration  to  bring  down  the 
U.S.  assessment  rate  to  25  percent  of  Uie 
U.N.  budget.  There  is  a  good  prospect 
that  both  East  Germany  and  West  Ger- 
many will  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions within  the  next  year  or  so.  When 
that  happens  there  will  be  an  automatic 
reduction  in  the  share  that  the  United 
States  has  to  pay.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
can  negotiate  a  further  reduction 
through  the  acticm  of  the  General  As- 
sembly next  fall,  when  the  special  com- 
mittee which  works  on  the  assessment 
meets  in  the  following  spring.  So  we  can 
accomplish  the  reduction  while  adhering 
to  our  international  obligations  under 
the  rule  of  law. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  never  yet  had 
to  take  this  kind  of  arbitrary  and  illegal 
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action  in  wder  to  get  a  reduction  in  the 
past.  Since  the  United  Nations  began, 
we  have  cut  our  share  from  42  percent 
down  to  31  percent.  It  has  been  done  by 
negotiation  and  imder  the  orderly  proc- 
ess and  within  the  proper  framework  to 
wliich  we  are  a  signatory. 

But  I  cannot,  as  a  conscientious  Mem- 
ber of  ttiis  body,  vote  today  to  violate  oui' 
treaty  obligations.  I  cannot  vote  to  arbi- 
trarily cut  assessments  that  have  already 
been  set.  They  are  not  negotiable.'  There 
are  payrolls  being  met  and  commitments 
being  made.  Such  arbitrary  action  would 
be  irresponsible  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

An  example  of  important  work  of  the 
n.N.  in  which  the  United  States  has  a 
vital  stake  is  the  current  round  of  nego- 
tiations and  meetings  leading  to  the  con- 
ference next  year  on  the  law  of  the  seas 
and  seabeds.  This  conference  is  to  deter- 
mine national  jurisdiction  in  the  seas, 
rights  of  transit  through  and  under  in- 
ternational straits,  fishing  rights,  and 
rights  for  exploitation  of  the  mineral 
riches  beneath  the  seas.  Our  stake  in  tiiis 
matter  is  obviously  enormous.  To  refuse 
to  pay  oiu-  legal  dues  to  the  U.N.  would 
make  infinitely  more  difficult  the  accept- 
ance of  the  U.S.  position  at  this  and  other 
conferences  of  the  U.N.  Not  only  would 
we  be  crippling  the  U.N.  itself  as  an  orga- 
nization, but  also  the  credibility  and  in- 
fluence of  our  own  negotiations  at  the 
U.N. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  those  who  favor 
unilateral  and  illegal  cuts  to  get  the 
United  States  out  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  end  our  involvement  with  the  or- 
ganization, then  an  effort  to  that  effect 
should  be  made  forthrightly  and  stated 
clearly.  To  do  so  by  flagrantly  violating 
our  treaty  obligations  would  seriously 
imdermine  the  international  integrity  of 
this  Nation.  But  I  believe — as  the  polls 
show  85  perecnt  of  the  American  people 
believe — that  the  United  Nations  should 
be  made  stronger,  not  weaker.  Let  us  not 
go  do«-n  the  wrong  track  and  further 
erode  the  already  seriously  eroded  stand- 
ing of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
community. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  on  the  statement  he  is  now 
making  and  associate  myself  with  him 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Derwinski)  to  restore 
S29  8  million  cut  by  the  committee  as  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  affiliated  agencies.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  the  supporters  of  this 
cut  that  it  lias  the  approval  of  President 
Nixon  and  the  backing  of  the  so-called 
Lodge  Commission  on  the  U.S.  Participa- 
tion in  the  U.N.  Although  this  suggestion 
contains  an  element  of  truth,  it  is  mis- 
leading in  several  respects. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration 
does  not  support  a  unilateral  reduction  in 
oior  assessed  contributions.  In  hi«  state 
of  the  world  message  in  February  of  this 
year,  the  President  said,  and  I  quote: 


It  Is  .  . .  the  policy  of  this  AdmlnLBtratlon 
to  negotiate  with  other  TT.N.  member  states 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  asaeased  budget  of  Mm  United 
NatkMis  and  Its  Specialized  Agencies  wUI  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  26  percent.  In 
▼lew  of  the  U2».'8  current  financial  difficul- 
ties, and  of  the  leqtilTements  of  internation- 
al law.  we  must  proceed  In  an  orderly  way  tn 
reaching  this  goal.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  it  can  be  done  immediately. 

The  President's  policy  is  consistent 
with  the  Lodge  Commission  recom- 
mendation that  this  reduction  be  spaced 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  think  it  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  Lodge  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  savings 
which  accrue  from  this  cutback  to  25 
percent  should  be  used  to  increase  our 
volmitary  contributions  to  other  U.N. 
programs.  And  again,  this  .^suggestion  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
if  we  unilaterally  reduce  our  contribu- 
tions at  this  time,  we  will  be  abrogating 
our  international  treaty  obligations  im- 
der article  19  of  the  U.N.  Charter  as 
amended  in  the  early  1960's,  a  prhiciple 
we  fought  to  establish.  I  think  it  is  es- 
pecially ironic  that  there  ai-e  those  ad- 
vocating this  cut  who  adhere  to  the  line 
that  the  United  States  must  honor  its  in- 
ternational treaty  commitments  else- 
where in  the  world.  Either  those  com- 
mitments mean  something  or  they  do 
not.  If  we  think  we  can  simply  pick  and 
choose  which  commitments  we  will  honor 
and  which  we  will  ignore,  then  all  our 
commitments  will  lose  meaning,  and  we 
will  lose  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
those  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  whom  we  are  committed. 

I  support  the  President  and  the  Lodge 
Commission  in  their  recommendation 
that  we  reduce  our  contribution  share  to 
25  percent,  and  I  also  support  the  orderly 
and  legal  way  of  going  about  this.  The 
proper  way  to  go  about  this  is  through 
the  U.N.  Committee  on  Contributions 
and  not  tiirough  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  re- 
store these  funds  to  our  UJJ.  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
would  like  to  identify  myself  strongly 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
motion  to  restore  the  full  cut  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
authorized  and  legally  assessed  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
affiliated  organizations. 

To  make  this  cut  of  nearly  $30  million 
in  our  contributions  to  the  current 
budget  of  the  U.N.  will  serve  no  conceiv- 
able national  interest  and  will  simply 
add  another  default  record  to  the  sev- 
eral which  already  exist  with  the  inter- 
national  organization.  This  action  on  our 
part  would  probably  not  produce  a  single 
compensatory  penny  from  other  sources 
during  the  calendar  year  and  would 
merely  hobble  and  even  cripple  im- 
portant work  and  .services  of  the  U.N., 


and  particularly,  its  International  spe- 
cialized agency  such  as  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  Food  and  Agi-i- 
culture  Organization.  To  apply  this  rigid 
25-percent  limitation  now  would  only 
invite  uncertainty,  loss  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  administrative  chaos — the 
very  antithesis  of  the  careful  negotiation 
which  would  bring  about  some  realloca- 
tion of  national  quotas  and  an  improved 
system  of  financial  control  and  msmage- 
ment  within  the  U  JI.  The  new  Secretai-y 
General  is  clesu-ly  making  efforts  in  this 
direction  which  deserve  our  support.  To 
make  this  unilateral  cut  wUl  undermine 
his  efforts;  nor  does  It  provide  genu- 
inely effective  leverage  in  advance  of  the 
next  General  Assembly  session.  The 
United  States  will,  in  any  event,  see 
some  moderation  in  its  quota  allocation 
in  the  visible  future — a  small  one  as  a 
result  of  assessments  of  other  countries 
already  agreed  to.  and  a  larger  one  with 
the  likely  admission  of  nations  still  not 
in  the  UJI.,  such  as  Germany  and  per- 
haps Switzerland.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  carefully  considered 
this  Issue  and  found  no  clear  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  a  partial  default.  It 
would  much  more  likely  set  In  motion  a 
contagious  loss  of  confidence  and  mutual 
recrimination  than  It  would  stir  a  new 
burst  of  energj'  and  support  within  the 
United  Nations.  The  fact  that  some 
other  countries  have  fallen  short  of  their 
full  obligations  really  provides  no  basis, 
legal  or  otherwise,  for  initiative  action 
on  our  part. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  entering  an 
era  when  this  Nation  and  others  will  and 
must  have  greater  recourse  to  Interna- 
tional channels  of  negotiation,  commu- 
nication, and  protocol.  Whether  we  talk 
of  effective  restructuring  of  the  inter- 
national monetary,  trade,  and  aid  sys- 
tem or  of  looming  issues  in  International 
enviromnental  policy  or  of  joint  space 
exploration  or  the  movement  to  a  policy 
for  the  oceans,  the  UJI.  and  interna- 
tional organization  are  not  marginal  or 
incidental  concern,  but  foremost  necessi- 
ties. To  endorse  a  unilateral  cut  in  our 
obligations  to  the  U.N.  at  this  time  would 
be  to  harm  our  own  national  interest  as 
well  as  the  fabric  of  international  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  aspect 
of  this  appropriations  bill,  HJl.  14989, 
disturbs  me  greaUy.  We  are  being  asked 
to  maintain  most  programs  at  close  to 
their  1972  levels,  but  we  are  also  re- 
quested to  cut  over  $25,000,000  from  our 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  and 
its  related  agencies. 

This  bill  includes  a  provision  reducing 
the  UJS.  share  of  the  cost  of  operations 
of  the  U.N.  and  its  speciaUzed  agencies 
to  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of  the  or- 
ganization's total  cost.  This  is  a  substan- 
tial reduction  from  the  present  33  '/a  per- 
cent ceiling.  Translated  Into  dollars,  this 
reduction  is  even  more  appalling.  This 
bill  places  fiscal  year  1973  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  at  $46.9  million — 
a  figure  approximately  $10  million  below 
our  1972  contributions,  and  $14  million 
below  the  figure  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1973  budget. 

But  we  have  not  st(H}ped  there — we  are 
callously  cutting  back  our  contributions 
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to  the  U.N.'s  specialized  agencies  as  well. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
success  and  progress  of  these  purely  hu- 
manitarian organizations.  In  1968  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  sent  expert 
missions  to  26  countries,  teacher  training 
experts  to  34  countries,  and  administered 
31  institutions  for  teacher  training.  By 
1971  UNESCO  teacher-training  projects 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  had 
trained  approximately  64,000  teachers. 

A  2-year  UNESCO  project  increased 
school  enrollment  by  39  percent  in  Af- 
rica, and  between  1956  and  1965 
UNESCO  increased  school  enrollment  in 
Latin  America  from  25  milUon  to  42 
million  students.  UNESCO  is  also  striv- 
ing to  eliminate  illiteracy.  A  total  of  25,- 
000  adults  were  involved  ui  UNESCO 
literacy  courses  in  December  of  1969 — 
this  number  has  grown  to  over  235,000 
today-  These  programs  are  attempting 
to  provide  a  total  command  of  the  writ- 
ten langusige  which  is  a  prerequisite  for 
gainful  employment.  UNESCO  stresses 
technical  education  designed  to  meet  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  a  develop- 
ing nation. 

At  the  urging  of  the  United  States, 
UNESCO  is  launching  a  fight  against 
drug  abuse  and  is  also  beginning  an  in- 
ternational educational  program  deal- 
ing with  this  tragic  problem.  UNESCO 
Is  sdso  working  in  a  wide  range  of  scien- 
tific and  cultural  areas.  This  organization 
has  been  a  highly  beneficial  factor  in  the 
development  of  many  nations  since  its 
inception  in  1946. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  United  States 
contributed  an  estimated  $12  million  to 
UNESCO,  but  we  are  now  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $10,067,101  for  this  urgently 
needed  institution,  a  shameful  cut  of 
almost  $2  million. 

The  World  Health  Orgsmization  as- 
sisted 75  countries  with  malaria  eradica- 
tion programs  in  1968.  WHO  action  re- 
sulted In  a  decrease  of  smallpox  cases 
from  120,000  in  1967  to  fewer  than  70,000 
reported  cases  in  1968.  In  Latin  America 
there  were  18,352  reported  cases  of  small- 
pox in  1949.  There  were  only  19  in  the 
first  7  months  of  1971.  Due  to  the  al- 
most total  eradication  of  smallpox,  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General  is  now  Umiting 
vaccinaU(His  to  American  persons  trav- 
eling. This  will  save  the  United  States 
almost  $128  million  annually.  Efforts  to 
eliminate  msdaria  and  smallpox  in  the 
undeveloped  nations  of  the  world  con- 
tinue. 

WHO  is  also  assisting  countries 
throughout  the  world  in  their  efforts  to 
cwitrol  cholera,  tuberculosis,  sleeping 
sickness,  and  other  communicable  dis- 
eases. WHO  is  also  working  to  insure 
adequate  and  safe  water  suppUes  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  By  1969  the 
organization  was  assisting  more  than  81 
countries  to  Improve  their  water  supplies. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  United  States 
contributed  an  estimated  $23.7  million 
to  WHO — ^but  we  are  now  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  cut  of  approximately  $3  million 
in  U.S.  funds  for  this  organization.  The 
President  requested  $26.3  million  for 
WHO,  this  biU  only  aUots  $20,857,370. 

Similarly,  and  I  hasten  to  add,  unfor- 
tunately, this  bill  cuts  about  $1  mUlton 


from  our  contributions  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  This  organiza- 
tion has  made  enormous  strides  in  the 
struggle  to  resolve  the  world  food  prob- 
lem through  research  and  development  of 
agricultural  techniques  all  over  the 
world. 

AU  totaled,  this  bill  cuts  $25.1  million 
from  our  contributions  to  the  U.N.  and  its 
affiliated  agencies.  Since  much  of  the  ad- 
ditional 1972  funds  for  these  agencies 
simply  reflect  increased  costs  and  not  in- 
creased operations,  U.S.  cuts  will  lead  to 
actual  cut-backs  in  agency.  We  cannot  in 
good  conscience  approve  of  such  a  cut  in 
funds. 

Proponents  of  this  reduction  point  out 
that  this  country  has  always  borne  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  is  true,  and  such  a 
large  share  of  the  costs  should  be  shoul- 
dered by  the  wealthiest  nation  on  earth. 
But  our  contribution  is  not  reaUy  that 
substantial.  Six  nations — Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  even  the  tiny  Maldlve  Islands — had 
1970  contributions  which  were  greater, 
per  capita,  than  that  of  tiie  United 
States.  As  we  cut  our  contributions,  the 
number  of  such  nations  will  undoubtedly 
grow.  Our  contribution  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  our 
annual  defense  budget. 

Our  relationship  with  the  U.N.  is  not  a 
one-way  street,  as  critics  of  the  organiza- 
tion would  have  us  believe.  Each  year  the 
U.N.  and  its  agencies  spend  in  this  coun- 
try approximately  four  times  the  amount 
of  our  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  distressed 
at  the  reduction  of  funds  for  the  United 
Nations.  Continued  cutting  of  the  U.S. 
contributions  could  conceivably  be  the 
death  knell  of  the  U.N.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  these  cuts  are  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  trend  in  which  this  country 
will  eventually  reduce  fimds  for  other  hu- 
manitarian international  commitments 
and  cut  all  unilateral  development  for- 
eign aid  as  well. 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world,  and  we  have  been 
so  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. However,  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  World  War  n  that  we  finally  acknowl- 
edged our  responsibilities  in  a  peaceful 
world.  Our  prewar  isolationism  had 
helped  lead  to  the  failure  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  subsequentiy.  the  horror 
and  tragedy  that  was  World  War  n. 

In  1945  we  signified  our  acceptance  of 
our  responsibilities  by  founding  the 
United  Nations.  Since  then  we  have  been 
the  strongest  backer  of  this  organization. 
The  United  Nations  has,  in  its  27-year 
existence,  encountered  crisis  after  crisis, 
and  has  experienced  limited  success  in 
its  peacekeeping  efforts.  But  the  orga- 
nization has  negotiated  or  mediated  a 
peaceful  solution  to  many  crises,  such  as 
in  Kashmir  and  in  Cyrus.  If  nothing  else, 
the  U.N.  has  always  provided  an  interna- 
tional forum  for  debate,  a  forum  which 
has  proven  invaluable. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N. 
have  made  great  strides,  especially  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.  I 
have  mentioned  UNESCO,  WHO.  and  the 
FAO.  Other  organizations,  notably 
UNICEF,     have     contributed     to     the 


achievement  of  a  better  lifestyle  for  the 
citizens  of  the  world.  U.S.  support  of 
these  institutions  has  been  essential  to 
their  continued  operations.  We  must  not 
let  them  down  now.  As  the  greatest  power 
on  earth,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  this 
country  to  assist  less  fortunate  nations 
fight  starvation,  poverty,  sickness,  and  il- 
literacy. We  cannot  morally  withdraw 
assistance  from  such  crucial  and  worth- 
while programs. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  cannot 
say  any  better  than  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  or  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  or  tell  you  any 
more  the  advantages  of  the  Derwinski 
amendment  than  they  have.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tains a  cut  of  nearly  $30  million  in  the 
legally  assessed  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  Congress  approves 
this  cut,  the  United  States  will  take  its 
place  among  other  defaulters,  of  whom 
we  have  been  so  critical  and  whom  we 
have  accused  of  violating  international 
agreements. 

The  President,  and  various  elements  in 
his  administration,  have  spoken  to  the 
need  to  reduce  the  U.S.  assessment  rate  to 
about  25  percent  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
consistent  with  our  obligations  and  trea- 
ties. I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
United  Nations  should  not  be  so  reliant 
on  one  country  as  it  is  upon  ours,  and 
that  all  members  who  wish  to  participate 
in  the  forum,  and  the  benefits,  of  the 
U.N.  should  be  willing  to  pay.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  also  pointed  out 
that  a  unilateral  reduction  on  our  part 
would  violate  our  treaties  and  be  disrup- 
tive of  plans  and  programs  which  he  is 
trying  to  generate  through  the  U  JJ. 

The  U  JI.  has  not  lived  up  to  its  prom- 
ise. Some  of  its  affiliated  agencies'  activi- 
ties have  not  always  gained,  nor  merited, 
our  support.  Nevertheless,  the  U.N.  re- 
mains the  single  international  forum,  and 
the  great  hope  for  permanent  world 
peEu:e.  If  we  desert  our  legal  obligations, 
our  international  poUcies  will  be  jeopard- 
ized and  our  word  will  no  longer  be  good. 

I  intend  to  support  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  14989  to  restore  the  cuts.  I  urge  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  also  for 
a  restoration  of  these  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  I  will  continue  to 
work  to  see  that  the  disproportionate  re- 
liance of  the  U.N.  on  the  United  States 
for  funding  is  not  maintained.  I  will  sup- 
port the  President  on  his  efforts  to  reduce 
our  fmiding  level  to  approximately  25 
percent  through  recognized  mutual  nego- 
tiations, but  not  by  unilateral  £u:tions  on 
our  part.  In  my  judgment  a  vote  to  re- 
store these  funds  is  a  vote  to  maintain  the 
U.S.  reputation  for  international  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  min- 
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utes  following  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  with  the  last  5 
minutes  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes,  the  last  5  minutes  to  be  given 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  distingxiished  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Let  me  say  that  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve,  as  many  of  us  have  bad, 
at  the  United  Nations.  I  know  how  diffi- 
cult a  job  it  was  for  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  to  be  there  4 
months  and  serve  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  fifth  committee,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  political  committees.  I  know 
from  having  heard  from  people  and  hav- 
ing observed  his  services  there  that  he 
did  an  outstanding  job  as  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  gained  there 
and  because  of  his  own  feelings,  he  rec- 
ognizes that  this  amendment  is  vital  to 
the  operation  of  the  U.N.,  and  Is  in  the 
best  interests  of  U.S.  policy  and  commit- 
ment. 

These  interests  were  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Pkaskr)  ,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  has  already  expressed  its  feelings 
with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  the  25- 
percent  assessment  for  the  United  States 
in  the  U.N.  as  being  one  which  the 
United  States  ought  to  achieve.  But  now 
that  we  have  been  committed  on  a  prior 
assessment  and  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  year,  we  should  not  arbitrarily  and 
unilaterally  cut  it  back  and  breach  an 
international  agreement. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  action 
means  that  our  representatives  who  are 
at  the  U.N.  go  into  the  negotiations  with 
the  groimd  cut  out  from  under  them.  It 
seems  to  me  totally  paradoxical,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  urge  representatives  to 
try  to  achieve  a  reduction  of  this  as- 
sessment and  before  they  even  get  to 
the  negotiations  to  fix  the  assessments 
for  the  next  3  years  that  we  arbitrarily 
cut  the  U.S.  assessment  previously  agreed 
to  for  this  year. 

It  is  ordinarily  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  get  the  necessary  nimiber  of 
votes  to  sustain  its  position  in  the  U.N. 
We  make  their  negotiation  for  future 
assessment  especially  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble by  going  back  on  our  international 
agreement  now. 

I  just  do  not  see  how  we  could  reason- 
ably expect  our  delegation  to  achieve  the 
objective  vhich  the  administration  wants 
and  which  the  Congress  has  said  it  would 
want  in  that  way.  Reducing  the  money 
now  due  the  U.N.  and  precipitating  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  is  not  going  to  ease  the 
ability  of  our  representatives  to  nego- 
tiate. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  Frankly,  for  the  United  States  to  get 


votes  in  the  U.N.  at  any  time  is  very  dif- 
ficult. We  have  to  persuade  and  nego- 
tiate as  best  we  can.  We  all  know  how  it 
is  around  here,  and  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  United  Nations,  where  there 
are  so  many  differing  national  interests, 
and  where  people  see  things  in  differing 
ways.  There  are  whole  blocks  and  regions 
alined  one  way  or  the  other.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  negotiate. 

It  is  also  difficult  because  the  United 
States  is  not  guaranteed  an  automatic 
reduction  when  other  countries  come  in. 
All  changes  will  have  to  be  agreed  to  to 
rearrange  the  percentages  to  achieve 
what  we  want. 

Yet,  because  of  our  past  track  record; 
because  of  the  way  the  United  States  is 
regarded ;  because  we  have  always  main- 
tained our  commitment ;  because  we  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  trying  to  main- 
tain the  responsibility  and  the  opera- 
tional capability  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  have  been  able  through  persuasion  to 
get  other  coimtries  to  go  along  with  us 
to  reduce  our  share  of  the  assessment. 

I  believe,  based  on  past  effort,  we  ought 
to  give  negotiation  a  try.  I  believe  it 
would  be  absolutely  wrong  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  and  that  it  would  be 
counterproductive  as  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiating policy  for  us  to  go  along  with 
the  committee  proposal.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  ought  to  adopt  the  amendment 
now  pending  and  restore  the  funds. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  negotiating  and  other  aspects  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  seems  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  importance  would  be  the 
impact  of  the  reduction  on  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
nization, and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  These  are  agencies 
which  even  the  opponents  of  the  United 
Nations  concede  are  doing  a  vei'y  good 
job  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  brutal  impact 
of  this  amendment  will  force  a  cutback 
in  the  operations  of  these  agencies  and 
really  set  back  international  good  will  to 
a  great  extent.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  observations.  Of  course,  he  is 
absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  one  of  the  two 
Members  standing  when  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  agreed  to  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  to  get  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  for  debate  has 
been  fixed.  Under  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatks)  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  desire  to  share  my  time? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIKT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  It  was  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  time  was  fixed  with  the  last 
5  minutes  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiiy? 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  PIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
imderstanding  the  time  had  been  fixed, 
with  the  last  5  minutes  to  be  resei-ved  f  or 
the  committee.  Presumably  that  time 
would  b"  controlled  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  will  be  5  min- 
utes remaining  after  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Ml-.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  it  is  my  imderstanding 
there  would  be  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  propounded  a  unsmi- 
mous-consent  request  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remai-ks  by  the  gentleman 
from' Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  the  time  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  and  that  5  minutes 
be  reserved  to  the  committee.  The  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  granted. 
There  were  two  Members  standing,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

ROONEY)  . 

The  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  the  time  is  now 
rimning.  If  the  gentleman  cares  to  yield 
to  any  Member,  that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate my  statement  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fascell)  .  His  explanation  of  the 
operations  of  the  political  imit  of  the 
United  Nations  was  very  good,  on  how 
our  Ambassador  and  our  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  functions  in  this  very 
critical  area  of  world  politics. 

I  believe  it  would  have  a  most  crip- 
pling effect  upon  our  foreign  policy,  if  we 
were  to  breach  our  treaty  obligations  by 
cutting  back  these  funds.  That  is  the 
fundamental  point  of  this  amendment: 
Shall  the  United  States  abide  by  or  break 
its  pledged  word  given  by  formal  treaty? 
We  are  proud  of  our  adherence  to  our 
obligations  given  to  other  nations.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  in  this  way  dis- 
rupt friendly  relationships  with  nations 
who  rely  upon  our  promise. 

The  constituent  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consulting  Organization,  are 
all  agencies  which  have  been  operating 
and  operating  on  the  very  best  level  over 
the  years.  To  suddenly  and  drastically 
cut  back  their  operations  by  $29  million 
at  this  time  would  be  a  tremendous  set- 
back to  the  effort  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  world  peace  and  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  a  world  we  seek. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  I  think  we  should 
emphasize,  as  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida did,  that  there  is  really  a  positive  note 
to  our  hope  to  cut  back  to  25  percent 
without  Impairing  the  United  Nations 
budget.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  just 
this  week  in  the  German  Parliament  to 
concur  in  the  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  come  September  these  two  nations 
wUl  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
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and  that  their  combined  assessment  will 
nm  to  about  9  percent.  Then  subsequent 
negotiations  could  be  conducted  and  we 
could  reduce  our  assessment  25  percent. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  at  this  point 
take  the  prematiire  action  that  the  com- 
mittee is  taking. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  It  is  important  that  we  sustain  the 
principle  that  the  United  States  does  not 
breach  Its  treaties.  We  have  criticized 
other  nations  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  for  their  refusal  to  make 
their  required  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  under  their  treaty  obligations. 
For  us  to  break  our  word  will  imdercut 
the  validity  of  the  arguments  we  made 
at  the  time.  We  must  sustain  our  treaty 
obligations,  and  if  we  are  to  reduce  our 
CMitributions  to  tbe  United  Nations,  we 
ought  to  do  it  by  negotiation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemcm. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
the  same  way  about  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  feel  that  way  about  all 
of  our  treaty  obligations.  If  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  were  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  pro- 
tecting Vietnam  under  the  SEATO  treaty, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  SEATO  treaty  applies  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  fiuiiher  question? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  gentleman  at  one 
time  on  the  United  Nations  payroll,  or 
was  he  on  the 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  on  the  U.S.  payroll 
as  a  member  of  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  sus  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNEY)  to  close  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  I^rwinski)  ,  Am- 
bassador Derwinski — excuse  me — said 
that  the  committee's  position  on  this 
matter  is  premature. 

Let  me  show  you  just  how  premature  it 
is.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  I  wrote 
in  the  year  1950  on  the  1951  appropria- 
tion bill — the  same  bill.  In  it  I  said: 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  reduce  the 
unusually  high  percentage  of  contributions 
which  In  all  too  many  Instances  this  coun- 
try Is  called  upon  to  make.  Tbe  high  per- 
centage of  contribution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  reduced  just  as  quickly  as  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  other  member  countries 
make  possible  their  assuming  a  more  eqiil- 
table  share  of  the  cost.  Tlie  committee  wiU 
ex<amine  carefully  the  Department's  submis- 
sion of  this  item  next  year  to  determine  what 
accomplishments  have  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment in  obtaining  such  reductions. 

The  same  year,  on  the  same  bill,  when 
it  went  to  the  other  body,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  said: 

The  committee  believes  every  effort  must 
be  made  by  the  Department  to  reduce 
the  unusually  high  percentage  of  contribu- 
tions which  the  United  States  is  called  upon 
to  make  to  most  of  these  organizations. 


Please  do  not  forget  that  this  was  back 
in  1950.  This  Is  now  22  years  later.  We 
should  be  credited  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  come  on  this  floor  and  take  some 
action  to  finally  do  something  about  this 
situation. 

So,  in  effect,  the  State  Department  and 
our  ambassadors  to  the  U.N.  and  our  dip- 
lomats never  did  a  d thing  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  to  the 
next  item. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  President  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion known  as  the  Lodge  Commission. 
This  is  what  the  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  in 
a  press  conference  at  the  White  House 
on  April  26,  1971: 

The  Commission  thinks  that  no  state 
should  pay  less  than  $200,000:  that  no  state 
should  pay  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
percent.  The  Commission  recommends  that 
tbe  United  States  reduce  Its  current 
contribution  to  the  regular  budget  of  31.52 
percent  down  to  25  percent,  but  it  also  rec- 
ommends an  Increase  the  voluntary 
budgets  and  funds  for  other  purposes.  So 
we  will  stiU  be  contributing,  but  on  the  reg- 
ular budget  It  is  unwholesome  and 
Tinsound  for  any  country  to  pay  more  than 
25  percent. 

Now,  I  mentioned  earlier  that  on  last 
night  I  hsid  a  telephone  call  from  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  who  is 
in  Geneva.  He  told  me  that  everyone  he 
spoke  to  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
Geneva  insofar  as  our  U.N.  member- 
ship is  concerned  were  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  action  of  this  committee  re- 
ducing our  assessments  to  25  per  centum. 

He  then  sent  me  a  telegram  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Stay  firm  on  limitations  on  International 
organization  funds.  Many  of  our  friends  here 
in  Switzerland  agree  with  our  position.  We 
shall  have  the  respect  of  many  nations  that 
wUl  support  us.  You  may  quote  me  on  the 
floor. 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  suggest  to  tlie  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  that  this  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
rightly  should  be  voted  down.  No  one 
should  stand  here  and  say  that  insofar 
as  the  United  Nations  itself  is  concerned 
they  are  going  to  be  seriously  affected. 
All  this  nonsense  about  the  items  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tills.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
UNICEF,  the  Children's  Fund,  and  many 
of  the  items  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  referred.  The  Committee  8u:- 
tion  only  concerns  the  U.N.  and  a  few 
other  U.N.  agencies. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski'  , 
there  were — ayes  34,  noes  59. 

TEMJra  VOTK  WITH  CLEKKS 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 


Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  £is  tellers 
Messrs.  Derwimski,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Dick- 
inson, and  2UBL0CKI. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  156,  noes 
202,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  72, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  169] 

{Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 166 


Abourezk 

Forsythe 

Nedzl 

Abzug 

Frenzel 

Obey 

Adams 

Fulton 

OHara 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

O'NelU 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

Anderson,  lU. 

Green.  Pa. 

Pike 

Arends 

Griffiths 

Plrnie 

Ashley 

Gubser 

Podell 

Asp  In 

Gude 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Badillo 

Halpern 

Price,  m. 

Barrett 

Hamilton 

Quie 

Belcher 

Hanna 

Railsback 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rangel 

Blester 

Harrington 

Rees 

Bingham 

Harvey 

Reuss 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Rienle 

Brademas 

Hays 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rodino 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Helstoski 

Roybal 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Horton 

Ruppe 

Carlson 

Hcsmer 

Ryan 

Carney 

Howard 

St  Germain 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Snrbanes 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Karth 

Schwengel 

Cleveland 

Kasteimieier 

Selberling 

Collins.  111. 

Kee 

Sisk 

Conable 

Keith 

Smith.  N.T. 

Conte 

Koch 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Leggett 

J.  William 

Corman 

Uoyd 

Stanton. 

Coughlln 

McClory 

James  V. 

Culver 

McDade 

Steele 

Dcllenback 

McKlnney 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dellums 

Madden 

Stokes 

Derwinski 

MaiUiard 

Sullivan 

Dlggs 

Mallary 

Thompson,  N.J 

DingeU 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Dow 

Mayne 

Ullman 

Drinan 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlln 

du  Pont 

Mlkva 

Vanik 

Eckhardt 

Minlsh 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mink 

Waldle 

Erlenborn 

MitcheU 

Ware 

Escb 

Monagan 

Whalen 

Evans.  Colo. 

Moorhead 

Whalley 

Fascell 

Morgan 

WidnaU 

Fmdley 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Foley 

Moss 

Yates 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Murphy,  m. 
NOES— 202 

Zablockl 

Abbitt 

Chappell 

Goldwater 

Aljernethy 

Clancy 

Orasso 

Addabbo 

Clark 

Gray 

Anderson, 

Clausen. 

Green,  Greg. 

Tenn. 

DonH. 

Griffin 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Clawson,  Del 

Gross 

Andrews. 

ColUer 

G rover 

N.  Dak. 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Haley 

Annunzio 

Cotter 

Hall 

Archer 

Crane 

Hammer- 

Ash  brook 

Curlln 

schmidt 

Asplnall 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hiinley 

Baker 

Danielson 

Henderson 

Baring 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Begich 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Bennett 

Delaney 

Hillis 

Betts 

Dennis 

Hogan 

BevUl 

Denl 

Hull 

Blaggi 

Devine 

nuut 

Boland 

Dickinson 

Hutchinson 

Bra  SCO 

Dom 

Ichord 

Bray 

Downing 

Jarman 

Brinkley 

Dulskl 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Duncan 

Jonas 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Edmondson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Buchanan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Eilberg 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Burlisou.  Mo. 

Fisher 

Keating 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Plynt 

Kemp 

Byron 

Fountain 

King 

Coffery 

Prey 

Kluczynski 

Canip 

Galifianakis 

Kuykendall 

Carter 

Oaydos 

Kyi 

Casey.  Ter. 

Oeltys 

Landgreije 

Cederberg 

CiaUno 

Litndrum 
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Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

McClure 

McColUster 

McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
McFall 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mabon 
Martin 

Math  las.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
MazzoU 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Minshall 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poai^e 
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,  Va. 


Poff 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson, 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Schmltz 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Slices 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 


Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arls. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwacta 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 


Bergland 
NOT  VOTING— 72 


Alexander 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Bow 

Broomfield 

Brot?man 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Fla. 

CabeU 

Carey.  NY. 

Chisholm 

Colmer 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Denholm 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallager 
Garmatz 
Goodling 
Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Hulifield 
Hun  gate 
Kazen 
Kyros 
Link 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
McCIoskey 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKay 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mann 
Metcalfe 
Miller.  Calif. 
MiUs,  Ark. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nichols 
Patman 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Reid 
Roy 

springer 
Slubblefleld 
Symington 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Waggonner 
Wiggins 
Wright 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

PEBSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  PURCELL,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bergland,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
unable  to  be  present.  Were  I  present,  I 
would  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Berg- 
land) having  intended  to  vote  "aye,"  the 
result  of  the  vote  would  be  the 
same.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
voted  "present." 

WAYS    AND    ME\NS    APPROPRIATION    BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible to  properly  consider  an  appropria- 
tion bill  except  in  the  context  of  other 
spending  proposals  and  other  appropria- 
tion bills,  so  I  think  we  should  have  a 
look  at  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  con- 
text of  other  appropriation  bills  which 
are  scheduled  for  consideration  shortly. 

It  may  be  that  next  week  the  House 
will  have  three  appropriation  bills,  two 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  other  out  of  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means.  That  has  not  yet  been 
determined  because  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  not  made  a  determination.  But 
before  we  act,  perhaps,  on  the  pending 
bill,  we  ought  to  think  about  the  other 
appropriation  bills  that  may  be  before 
us. 

Next  week,  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
consider  the  $19.7  billion  appropriation 
bill  for  housing,  space,  science,  veter- 
ans, and  so  forth,  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  are 
also  scheduled  to  have  before  the  House 
next  week  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  Monday  next.  Those  are  the  two 
bills  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  will  certainly  be  considered. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
seeking  to  call  up  a  third  appropriation 
bill  next  week.  I  sent  for  a  copy  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  appropria- 
tion bill,  H.R.  14370.  I  expected  to  find 
in  it  some  reference  to  revenue  sharing, 
but  I  did  not  find  any  such  reference. 

On  .lage  1  the  bill  says : 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  State  and  Lo- 
cal Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  proposed 
that  we  consider  State  and  local  fiscal 
assistance — in  other  words,  appropria- 
tions— for  1972. 

Then,  in  my  curiosity,  I  turned  over  to 
page  18,  anc  I  found  that  it  said — 
brazenly  and  clearly — on  line  19 : 

There  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury attributable  to  the  collections  of  Federal 
individual  Income  tax  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated— 

A  certain  amount. 

All  right.  It  would  appropriate  for  the 
local  communities  $1,750  billion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1972. 

Then,  over  on  the  next  page — page 
19 — the  bill  would  appropriate  $3.5  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  But  it  does 
not  stop  appropriating  there. 

The  bill  would  also  appropriate  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $3.5  billion.  But  fur- 
ther— 

It  would  appropriate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  $3.5  billion.  And  on  it  goes — 

For  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  bill  would 
appropriate  $3.5  billion.  And  then — 

For  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1977,  the  bill  would  appropriate  $1,750 
billion. 

Now,  that  is  the  end  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  local  communities  in  H.R. 
14370. 

We  then  turn  to  the  appropriations  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  for 
the  States  where,  on  page  32,  it  is  pro- 
vided that. 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
attributable  to  the  collections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Individual  Income  tax  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated— 

A  certain  amount. 

There  follows  on  page  32,  these  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1972-77; 

For  the  fiscal  year  1972,  $450,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,000,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1974,  $1,200,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1975,  $1,400,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1976,  $1,600,000,000, 
and 


For  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1977,  $900,000,000. 

Now,  the  bill  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  does  not  say  that  these 
funds  are  to  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  revenue  collected  each  year.  The  bill 
is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple, garden  variety  appropriation  bill. 
The  bill  before  us  today  could  Just  as 
easily  be  handled  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  it  is  also  a  fiscal  assistance 
bill  for  the  State  Department  and  the 
Commerce  Department  and  so  forth.  It 
contains  fimds  for  fiscal  assistance  to 
States  and  commimities — law  enforce- 
ment assistance,  for  example. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  in  considering 
spending  and  appropriations  that  we 
should  not  appropriate  fo/  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  act 
every  year  on  the  appropriations  for  any- 
thing as  important  as  State  and  local  fis- 
cal assistance.  So  it  strikes  me  as  re- 
markable that  it  would  be  recommended 
that  we  appropriate  for  a  period  of  5 
years  ahead,  that  we  not  be  required  to 
take  a  look  for  5  years.  Remarkable  in- 
deed. 

Members  who  have  political  opponents 
this  fall  could  be  faced  with  the  challenge 
that  he  or  she  has  a  locked-in  position 
for  5  years  for  State  and  local  fiscal  as- 
sistance. An  opponent  might  well  say, 
"Elect  me  and  the  first  day  I  take  ofiice 
I  will  introduce  a  bill  doubling  the 
amoimt  which  your  sitting  Congressman 
has  voted  for  the  next  5  years." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  if  we 
are  properly  to  consider  the  vital  matter 
of  appropriations  of  taxpayers  funds,  we 
had  better  do  so  on  a  yearly  bsisis.  We 
had  better  keep  a  closer  rein  on  the  purse 
strings  than  just  once  every  5  years. 

Now,  if  the  Congress  Is  to  authorize 
any  such  plan  as  so-called  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  it  might  want  to  consider 
authorizing  appropriations  to  be  made 
on  a  1-year  advance  funding  basis.  But 
the  idea  of  a  5 -year  appropriation — and 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
at  that — crosses  the  borders  of  absurd- 
ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  if  he  would 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  he  might  be  able  to  write 
liis  own  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  that  today, 
on  this  particular  issue,  I  do  not  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
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priations.  I  speak  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  because  if  we  pass  the  Ways  and 
Means  appropriation  bill,  we  have  5 
years  in  which  we  have  no  longer  any 
need  to  take  any  action  with  respect  to 
general  fiscal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  communities. 

Another  feature  of  this  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  5-year  appropriation 
bill  is  that  it  seeks  to  characterize  the 
funds  as  "trust  funds".  Well,  you  could 
Just  as  rationally  set  up  trust  funds  for 
the  entire  Federal  fimds  budget  and  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  Government — 
from  such  trust  fimds — Is  authorized  to 
provide  for  operation  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  so 
forth,  for  this  year,  for  next  year,  and 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  deals  with  gen- 
eral Federal  funds  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  a  rank  perver- 
sion of  the  trust  fund  concept,  which  is 
used  for  social  security  and  other  par- 
ticipating beneficiary  programs,  to  label 
them  as  "trust  funds"  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  appropriation  bill 
would  amount  to  an  abdication  by  Con- 
gress for  5  years.  Of  course,  it  could  be 
extoided  for  10  years,  if  we  wanted  to 
abdicate  for  that  length  of  time,  and  we 
could  expand  the  coverage  and  eliminate 
ourselves  altogether  from  the  fiscal  pic- 
ture in  perpetuity  if  we  desired  to  do  so. 

I  shall  get  permission  to  revise  my  re- 
marks and  extend  them,  if  I  may,  in  re- 
gard to  tills  matter,  which  troubles  me  a 
great  deal.  The  bill  would  make  some- 
thing of  a  shambles  of  our  vital  fiscal 
processes. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  how  one  feels 
about  the  general  question  of  revenue 
sharing.  A  Member  could  be  for  revenue 
sharing  with  a  vengeance  and  still  not  be 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  taking  this  time  to  alert 
the  Members  as  to  some  of  the  very  seri- 
ous policy  implications,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  significant  erosion  of  the 
congressional  authorities  that  are  inevi- 
tably contained  in  the  bill  recently  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Another  vital  question  about  this  mat- 
ter is  that  it  is  doubtful  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  separate  two  inseparable  polit- 
ical re^wnsibilities,  that  is,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  taxing  and  spending.  Does 
the  House  want  to  do  the  taxing  at  the 
Pedersd  level  and  let  State  and  local  of- 
ficials do  the  spending  without  our  con- 
currence on  a  year-to-year  basis? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  now  take 
further  time  of  the  Committee.  However, 
I  had  thought  that  H.R.  14370  was  an 
entirely  different  animal,  some  sort  of 
revenue  sharing.  But  when  I  read  it,  I 
found  that  it  is  Just  another  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  hope  that  all  Members  will 


take  the  time  to  read  the  bilL  All  a  Mem- 
ber needs  to  do  to  see  that  it  is  an  appro- 
priation measiu%  Is  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility that  this  could  be  extended  for 
shorter  or  longer  periods  of  times  beyond 
the  5-year  period.  Really,  I  wonder  how 
something  like  this  could  ever  be  dis- 
continued or  even  lessened  once  it  is  ini- 
tiated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Whenever  you  find  a  safe 
way  after  you  have  a  tiger  by  the  tail  to 
turn  the  tiger  loose,  then  I  could  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  by  saying  that 
we  could  stop  it.  No,  in  my  opinion  we 
could  not  stop  the  trend  or  the  escala- 
tion. 

If  we  start  dowTi  this  broad  road,  with 
the  States  and  localities  clamoring  for 
more  money  year  after  year,  there  is  no 
way  as  a  very  practical  matter  to  ever 
bring  this  kind  of  program  to  an  end  or 
contain  it.  It  would  undoubtedly  escalate 
very  rapidly  and  Congress  would  be  on 
the  sidelines,  and  since  we  do  not  have 
the  money  in  the  Treasury  fiscal  chaos 
would  occur,  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment would  greatly  erode  or  collapse  as 
a  result  of  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
reading  the  dollar  figures  and  as  I  recall 
these  figures  total  up  to  about  $30  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  about  a  $30  billion 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
And  it  covers  5  years. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  now  that 
we  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  appropriated  $30  billion,  does  the 
gentleman's  committee  plan  to  bring  in 
a  tax  bill  to  bring  in  the  revenue  with 
which  to  raise  the  $30  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  chaUenge  of  the 
seventies  is  to  raise  the  revenues  with 
which  to  pay  the  bills  of  this  country. 
However,  what  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill  does  is  to  ignore  the  need 
for  revenues  although  it  involves  $30  bil- 
lion in  actual  spending  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

If  that  is  not  nonsense,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rodney)  for  his  usual  excellent  job.  My 
constituency  in  Puerto  Rico  is  apprecia- 
tive of  his  sensitivity  to  our  problems, 
and  I  know  that  I  can  always  coxmt  on 
his  help  where  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEKEO  BT    MB.   UOSMEK 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmeb:  On 
page  5  line  18  strike  out  tl51 .087,260  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$152,120,250"  uad 


On  page  5  line  22  aXter  the  word  "apply" 
Insert  the  following:  "to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and". 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and 
anyone  else  who  voted  against  the  pre- 
vious amendment  to  raise  funds  for  the 
international  agencies  back  up  to  31 
percent. 

The  vote  established  the  principle  that 
we  ai-e  not  going  to  maintain  the  com- 
mitment that  was  made  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  to  various  international 
agency  budgets.  So  be  it.  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  change  the  principle.  I  am  asking 
you  to  look  at  one  specific  application. 

My  amendment  proposes  that  we 
should  restore  $1,033,000  taken  away 
from  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  by  the  bill  before  the  House,  be- 
cause the  function  of  that  agency  is  of 
personal  importance  to  all  of  us.  IAEA  is 
not  an  agency  which  merely  hosts  parties 
and  does  a  lot  of  other  useless  things  on 
the  international  social  circuit  that  a 
lot  of  people  properly  object  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  in  exactly  the 
same  categoiy  as  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  which  was  exempt 
from  the  cutbacks  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization is  designed  to  do  work  which 
prevents  airplanes  from  crasliing  and 
people  getting  killed. 

The  Intei-national  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  designed  to  do  the  work  wliich 
safeguards  nuclear  material  from  mis- 
cliievous  hands  and  thereby  keeps  peo- 
ple from  getting  blown  up  by  proliferated 
nuclear  bcmbs. 

I  direct  tliis  particularly  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  asking  for  $1,033,000  to  be  re- 
stored to  this  bill  so  that  it  can  be  used 
to  support  the  international  inspection 
and  safeguards  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which 
keep  you  and  every  other  citizen  of  tliis 
world  a  little  further  from  the  possibility 
of  lieing  blown  to  bits  by  Plutonium  or 
uranium  that  is  stolen  out  of  legitimate 
channels  and  surreptitiously  used  to 
make  illegitimate  nuclear  bombs  in  viola- 
tion of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Statute,  and  in  violation  of  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty  obligations  and 
in  violation  of  national  safeguards  on 
fissionable  materials. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosuer)  in  support  of 
his  amendment.  The  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  a  ver>'  impor- 
tant agency  that  is  dedicated  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  throughout  tlie 
world.  The  safeguard  program  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  is  essential  to  safe- 
guarding the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  a  verj' 
successful  agency.  It  has  brought  inter- 
nationtil  cooperation  in  making  certain 
that  the  atom  would  be  directed  more  to 
peaceful  uses  than  to  armament  uses.  I 
fully  support  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
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fornia.  and  hope  that  his  amendment  is 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  think  that 
he,  if  anybody,  being  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, can  speak  authoritatively  respect- 
ing the  necessity  for  this  money. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  do  not  often  get  up  here  and 
ask  to  spend  more  money  and  I  never  ask 
to  throw  it  away  on  anytiiing  that  is 
useless.  I  am  a  fiscal  conservative,  but  I 
say  that  this  is  a  necessary  and  wise  ex- 
penditure. I  say  that  appropriation  of  the 
full  IAEA  budget  is  essential  in  order  to 
better  protect  your  lives  and  the  lives 
of  people  around  the  world  who  depend 
on  the  IAEA  to  police  and  safeguard 
special  nuclear  material.  So  I  ask  all  of 
the  Members  for  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  to  do  anything  less  would 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  how  much  did  the 
President  ask  for  this  purpose  in  his 
budget  request? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  President  asked 
for  $1,033,000  more  than  he  got,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  asking  to  be  put  back  ia 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  come  out  in 
favor  of  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  suggest  that  there  is  a  big 
question  involved  in  these  closed  rules. 
What  right  have  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  pievent  a  Member 
who  represents  500,000  people  himself — 
and  it  is  a  bigger  question  than  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  question — what  right 
have  they  to  say  to  this  Member  who  is 
elected  by  the  people  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  he  does 
not  have  the  power  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill,  and  that  he  is  not  allowed 
to  have  any  meaningful  participation  in 
the  proceedings? 

That  is  what  happens  under  a  closed 
rule. 

Now,  of  course,  you  can  say  that,  well, 
a  majority  select  him,  but  the  point  is, 
does  the  majority  have  the  power  to 
muzzle  Members  of  the  House?  Does  a 
majority,  even  434.  have  a  right  to  muz- 
zle the  435th  one? 

In  the  other  body,  it  is  not  allowed. 
There  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  a  meaningful  participation  in 
every  bill  that  comes  before  that  body 
and  every  Member  over  there  has  an 
opportimity  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
any  bill  that  comes  before  that  body  and 
he  cannot  be  excluded  from  offering  it 
and  having  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  the  best 
reason  for  a  closed  rule  that  I  know  of 
when  the  gentleman  refers  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
gentleman's  privilege  to  say  that. 


Of  course.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
gentleman.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  really 
democratic  when  they  take  It  upon  them- 
selves to  exclude  amendments  in  the 
public  interest.  This  is  a  constitutional 
question. 

There  are  81.299  entitles  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country.  I  had  the  Library 
of  Congress  look  into  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  they  came  up  with  the 
numbers,  one  Federal.  50  States.  20,000 
school  districts,  thousands  of  coimties — 
3,071  counties,  cities  and  political  sub- 
divisions and  there  are  81,299  entities  of 
government  in  all  the  50  States. 

Now  some  of  these  political  entities  are 
in  evei*y  Member's  district,  thousands  of 
them,  and  do  you  think  that  the  ma- 
jority has  a  right  to  exclude  that  Mem- 
ber from  even  offering  an  amendment 
and  to  just  stop  him  from  having  any 
meaningful  participation  in  that  bill 
that  means  so  much  to  the  people  of  his 
district — 500,000  people? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  so  that  I  may  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  he  may  speak  out  of 
order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  may 
speak  out  of  order? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  would  like  to  "welcome  him  to  the 
club."  For  12  years  I  have  spoken  and 
voted  against  closed  i-ules.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  after  40  years,  the  gentleman 
has  finally  reached  this  decision,  also; 
and  speaks  out  against  taking  away  the 
individually  elected  members  rights — 
when  his  ox  is  gored. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  voted  against 
closed  rules  many  times. 

Sometimes  I  would  vote  for  a  closed 
rixle  if  I  decided  that  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious way  of  passing  legislation  there  was 
no  real  objection  to.  I  think  it  is  un- 
democratic— a  closed  rule  is  undemocrat- 
ic. It  is  the  majority  forcing  their  will 
upon  a  minority  involving  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  that  should  not  be 
denied.  I  hope  you  consider  that  in  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  to  object 
to  some  other  committee  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  appropriating 
money.  I  know  that  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  for  40  years  has  been  appro- 
priating money  through  the  backdoor 
spending  process  although  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution provides  that  no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  by  an 
appropriation  made  by  law. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  I  will  not  agree  to 
that  at  all.  I  do  not  agree  to  that  at  all. 
The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment,  and  all 


amendments  thereto,  close  in  5  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  allotted  to  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
mtin.  the  pending  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HosMER)  is  just  another  bite  at 
an  apple  that  has  already  been  properly 
digested.  Only  a  few  moments  ago  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  approved  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  defeated  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  .  Now  he  seeks  to  deduct  $1.- 
033,726  from  the  committee  reduction  of 
$25,103,502. 

It  so  happens  that  of  the  U.N.  agencies 
that  were  enumerated  in  the  $25  mil- 
lion plus  cut,  the  one  with  the  largest 
share  of  United  States  contributions  Is 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
where  the  share  is  31.716  percent. 

The  position  of  the  committee  is  mere- 
ly a  reduction  from  that  amoimt  or  from 
that  percentage  down  to  25  percent. 
Since  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  has 
already  taken  action  on  this  matter.  I 
suggest  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
cutback  is  a  meat  ax  cutback,  that  it 
does  not  consider  the  particular  needs 
of  the  agencies. 

Mr.  RCXDNEY  of  New  York.  No,  I 
would  not  consider  it  that  kind  of  cut  at 
all.  It  is  a  scientific  cut.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, it  was  suggested  by  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  suggested  also  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  if  you  please,  who  has 
advocated  a  reduction  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROOX^Y  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distingmshed  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  not  a  scientific  cut 
in  any  way.  manner,  or  form.  The  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
the  agency  which  is  policing  the  special 
nuclear  material,  and  all  I  am  asking  for 
is  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  do  it. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  have  all  that 
money,  you  are  not  going  to  have  these 
materials  safeguarded.  If  you  do  not 
want  them  safeguarded,  they  will  be 
stolen.  If  they  are  stolen,  you  are  going 
to  have  a  great  outcry. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HosMER). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were — ayes  44.  noes  42. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  funds  provided  for  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  may 
be  used.  In  addition  to  those  usee  authorized 
thereunder,  for  the  exchange  of  Identifica- 
tion records  with  officials  of  federally  chart- 
ered or  Insured  banking  institutions  to  pro- 
mote or  maintain  the  security  of  those  in- 
stitutions, and,  if  authorized  by  State  Stat- 
ute and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
to  officials  of  State  and  local  governments 
for  purposes  of  employment  and  licensing, 
any  such  exchange  to  be  m^de  only  for  the 
official  use  of  any  such  official  and  subject 
to  the  same  restriction  with  respect  to  dis- 
semination as  that  provided  for  under  the 
aforementioned  appropriation. 

POINT  or   OHOEB 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  paragraph  on  page  17,  lines  1 
through  12.  since  it  constitutes  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  in  violation 
of  clause  2.  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  must 
state  that  this  proviso  allows  the  FBI  to 
furnish  indentiflcation  records  to  ofBcials 
of  federally  chartered  or  insured  banking 
institutions  to  promote  or  maintain  the 
security  of  those  institutions.  And  as  it 
further  states: 

If  authorized  by  State  SUtute  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  to  officials  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

This  has  been  done  for  years.  Then  one 
of  the  judges,  and  I  use  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense,  ruled  that  the  FBI  could 
not  furnish  this  information.  The  other 
body  inserted  this  proviso  last  year.  We 
brought  the  amendment  back  to  the 
House  for  a  separate  vote  and  it  was  ap- 
proved. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  desires  to  superimpose  his 
views  over  the  majority  of  the  House,  and 
wants  to  prevent  the  banks  from  finding 
out  if  they  are  hiiing  ciiminals,  he  can 
press  his  point  of  order  and  we  shall 
have  to  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
concession. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Abernethy). 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded,  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Federal  Prison  System 
salaries  and  expenses,  bvreau  of  prisons 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  admiuistra- 
tion,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  Federal 
penri  and  correctional  Institutions,  includ- 
ing supervision  of  United  States  prisoners  In 
non-Federal  Institutions;  purchase  of  (not  to 
exceed  eighteen  for  replacement  only),  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  compilation 
of  statistics  relating  to  prisoners  in  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions;  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove their  correctional  systems;  firearms  and 
ammunition;  medals  and  other  awards;  pay- 
ment of  rewards;  purchase  and  exchange  of 
farm  products  and  livestock;  construction  of 
buildings  at  prison  camps;  and  acquisition  of 
land  as  authorized  by  section  4010  of  titla 
18,  United  States  Code,  $114,400,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  there  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 


istration such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Att<»-ney  General,  for 
direct  expenditures  by  that  Administration 
for  medical  relief  for  inmates  of  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  Institutions. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERKD    BT     MR.    BAILSBACK 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  which  are  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Sir.  Bailsback:  On 
page  19,  line  17,  strike  out  '■«114,400,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$116,417,000." 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  amendment 
is  to  that  section  which  is  titled  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Prisons,"  and 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  re- 
flect that  there  has  been  a  cut  of  about 
a  million  dollars  from  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  I  believe  is  very  serious,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  probably  going  to  result 
in  the  reduction  of  a  number  of  teaching 
positions  which  Had  been  requested. 

Let  me  say  that  the  budget  requested 
an  increase  of  18  positions  and  $254,000 
for  inmate  education.  Fifty  percent  of 
all  males  are  high  school  gi*aduates,  but 
only  17  percent  of  the  inmates  are.  The 
offender  returning  to  the  community  we 
know  will  face  keen  competition  for  em- 
ployment, and  we  know,  too,  that  he 
must  be  equipped  educationally  if  he  is 
to  sm-vive  this  competition.  Unfortu- 
nately, about  15  percent  of  the  imnates 
function  below  the  sixth  grade  level. 
Since  1965  the  nimiber  of  teacher  posi- 
ticms  in  the  prisons  doubled  and  the 
number  of  high  school  equivalencies  in- 
creased four  times,  from  406  in  1965  to 
slightly  over  2,000  in  1971.  The  addition 
of  18  teacher  positions  will  provide  an 
opportimity  to  add  approximately  300 
inmates  per  year  to  the  number  now  re- 
ceiving high  school  equivalency  certifi- 
cation and  increase  the  enrollment  ca- 
pacity by  200  per  year  in  the  adult  basic 
literacy  programs. 

With  respect  to  drug  addiction  treat- 
ment, there  is  an  increase  of  $100,000 
requested  to  meet  the  increased  cost  in 
19*73.  and  half  a  million  dollars  is  re- 
quested for  after-care  services  for  253 
new  releases. 

With  respect  to  correctional  officers, 
an  increase  of  120  positions  and  $86,000 
is  requested  to  provide  increased  super- 
vision and  control  capability  in  institu- 
tions and  additional  coimselors  and  at- 
tention for  training. 

My  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  has 
been  conducting  investigations  of  our 
prisons,  we  have  foimd  time  after  time 
that  young  people  who  have  committed  a 
first  offense  which  sent  them  to  prison 
are  being  returned  to  prison  as  recidivists. 
We  know,  for  instance,  72  percent  of  the 
first-time  youthful  offenders  are  going 
to  be  back  In  jail  within  5  years.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  by  adding  $1  million, 
which  is  all  this  does,  we  would  not 
shortchange  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in 


trying  to  increase  the  number  of  teach- 
ing positions  so  that  hopefully  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  rehabilitate  and  maybe 
send  these  yoimg  people  back  to  society 
so  that  they  can  get  a  job  and  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  commit  further  crimes 
and  so  that  they  will  not  go  down  in 
statistics  as  recidivists. 

So  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  csm  adopt  this  amendment,  which 
only  involves  $1  million.  It  would  be  very 
worthwhile  in  my   opinion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  amendment 
and  be  associated  with  his  remarks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  and  commend  him  for  his  in- 
sight into  this  very  real  problem. 

I  wish  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
mai'ks  of  the  gentlemen  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Having  served  for  almost  9  years  as  a 
judge,  later  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ci-ime,  and  the  Judiciai-j* 
Committee  I  have  haid  a  full  and  exten- 
sive look  into  law  enforcement  and  puson 
facilities  at  the  municipal.  State,  and 
Federal  level. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  to  reduce 
the  ever-increasing  crime  rate,  one  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  is  to  improve  the  prison 
system  and  all  related  fimctions  such  as 
parole,  rehabilitation,  and  facilities. 

The  end  goal  for  all  of  us  must  be  to 
make  the  streets  of  this  Nation  safe  again 
and  it  is  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the 
steps  that  will  help. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  supporting  the  gentleman  on 
this  increase. 

I  think,  as  many  of  us  have  heard  in 
the  committee,  it  is  a  vei-y  worthwhile 
effort. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  hope  his  amendment  is  supported. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

The  U.S.  prison  system  is  one  of  the 
saddest  disgraces  that  this  Congress 
must  bear  responsibility  for.  Recidivism 
in  the  U.S.  prison  system  is  about  72  per- 
cent. This  shows  our  total  and  abject 
failm'e  in  rehabilitation. 

This  failure  is  particularly  tragic  when 
one  considers  that  the  great  percentage 
of  prisoners  that  are  in  jail  for  drug  re- 
lated crimes.  This  in  most  cases  means 
that  the  prisoners  are  younger,  brighter, 
and  an  even  greater  loss  to  society. 

Even  if  one  is  not  to  consider  the  hu- 
man values  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
criminal,  certainly  we  should  consider 
the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
costs  twice  as  much  to  keep  a  man  in 
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jail  as  It  does  to  supply  him  with  a  Yale 
education.  At  this  mice  72  percent  failure 
ratio  is  int(^eralde. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  admit  that  tlus 
$1  mllhon  is  not  going  to  change  tfate. 
The  principle,  howevei%  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  prison  reform.  Under  the  in- 
structions of  this  committee  there  is  no- 
where that  this  money  can  be  cut  except 
in  the  teaching  staff.  Education  and  re- 
training are  the  very  heart  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  major  empliasis  in  general 
over  all  reform. 

Tliese  few  positions  will  not  change 
even  the  education  emphasis  enough. 
However,  Congress  must  st<v  looking  for 
savings  that  are  false  in  the  long  run  in 
the  prison  system.  Our  failm-e  is  proof 
of  the  cost  of  this  long  established  habit 
of  shortchanging  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Congress  must  establish  at  least  the 
principle  that  we  are  going  to  finally 
woi'k  to  bring  the  prison  system  out  of 
the  18th  century. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  seeing 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  in  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  be 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MixvA>  and  the  last  5  minutes  to 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  suggestion  of  5  minutes  on 
each  side  for  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  three 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  our  prisons  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  as 
well  as  the  supervision  of  the  prisoners. 

I  think  that  all  of  our  colleagues  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rah^sback)  and  me  this 
morning  which  talked  about  four 
amendments,  but  I  would  like  to  state 
to  my  colleagues  at  this  time  that  we  do 
not  plan  to  pursue  the  amendment  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  cut  in  construction 
funds. 

However,  the  other  three  amendments. 
t'.vo  of  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
B.*cK),  and  one  of  which  will  be  offered 
by  me  with  reference  to  probation  of- 
ficers, we  do  pursue,  because  the  prob- 
lem of  our  prisons  and  recidivism  has 
reached  another  high.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  authorities  have  not  at- 
tempted to  do  the  job  because  I  believe 
they  have  done  the  best  job  they  can. 
But  there  is  no  secret  that  it  has  been 
an  inadequate  job. 

^  Just  last  week  in  one  of  our  Federal 
institutions  a  prisoner  immolated  him- 
self— burned  himself  to  death — after  he 
was  denied  parole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek  not  to  place  the 
blame  for  that  tragedy  on  the  officials  of 
the  prisons  and  certainly  not  on  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  and  certainly  not  on  the 


distinguished  Committee  on  Api»tv>rla- 
ti<»is.  Bat  I  think  it  is  one  example  of 
the  fact  that  our  prisons  have  not  f oond 
the  handle  in  rehabilitating  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  who  come  out  of 
our  priscms  most  fre<iuently  come  out 
worse  than  or  as  bad  as  when  they  went 
in. 

Tlie  cut  that  this  amendment  would 
seek  to  restore  is  vital  to  our  rehabilita- 
tive system.  The  committee  virtually 
mandated  that  all  of  the  money  should 
be  spent  fw  additional  line  personnel, 
the  guards,  and  for  an  additional  chap- 
lain. 

The  only  place  these  cuts  can  be  made, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  out  of  addi- 
tional teaching  personnel  that  was  re- 
quested, out  of  additional  medical  per- 
soimel  that  was  requested  and,  in  short, 
out  of  all  of  the  people  that  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  trying  to  rehabilitate 
our  prisoners. 

We  have  hired  a  lot  of  people  to  stop 
more  wrongdoing,  we  have  hired  more 
police  oflQcers  and  prosecutors  and  more 
judges,  and  we  have  put  more  people  into 
the  institutions,  but  we  have  not  provided 
the  necessary  fimds  for  their  proper 
handling. 

I  would  suggest  that  for  the  sake  of  $1 
million  you  would  not  want  to  have  a 
continuation  of  the  policies  that  have  not 
worked  in  the  past  because  I  think  that 
is  bemg  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
the  members  of  the  committee  would 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  in  this  particular 
matter  and  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remai'ks 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  vital 
in  this  area  to  create  the  348  additional 
Federal  probation  ofiQcers  that  are  re- 
quired and  requested  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  I  hope  this  very  impor- 
tant amendment  is  supported  and 
agi-eed  to. 

There  follows  the  statistics  concerning 
the  Probation  Office  and  the  need  for 
more  oflicei's: 

First.  As  of  December  31, 1971,  the  Fed- 
eral probation  system  had  mider  its  su- 
pervision 4.5,177  persons. 

Second.  The  number  of  probation  ofiB- 
cers  to  supervise  these  45,177  persons  was 
640,  averaging  out  to  a  per  officer  case- 
load of  71.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  the  persons  under 
supervision  would  have  risen  to  47,200, 
and  the  caseload  would  therefore  rise  to 
74  per  officer. 

Tliird.  Even  w  ith  the  proposed  increase 
of  348  ofBcers,  producing  a  complement 


of  988  total  officers,  the  estimated  case- 
load by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  was 
projected  as  53 — 988  officers  suiiervising 
52,500  persons. 

Fourth.  Even  the  figures  in  Nos.  1  and 
2  do  not  disclose  how  bad  the  real  picture 
is  because  they  do  not  take  into  accoimt 
the  man  hours  which  must  be  devoted  to 
one  of  the  major  roles  of  probation  offi- 
cers— preparation  of  presentence  investi- 
gation reports  for  the  courts.  This  work 
is  computed  at  14  hours  per  presentence 
investigation.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
number  of  iwresentence  Investigations 
constituted  23,479.  For  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  figure  is  estimated  to  be  25,800;  and 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  the  figure  is  projected 
as  28,400. 

Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1971,  while  there 
were  a  total  of  640  probation/parole  offi- 
cers, there  were  really  raily  the  equivalent 
of  429  available  for  supervisory  work, 
producing  a  real  caseload  of  99.  For  fiscal 
year  1972,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  439  parole/probation 
officers  available  for  supervisory  work, 
producing  a  caseload  of  108. 

And  for  fiscal  year  1973,  even  with  the 
hoped-for  addition  of  the  348  new  offi- 
cers, the  real  caseload,  figuring  the 
equivalent  of  767  officers  actually  avail- 
able for  supervisory  work,  would  be  68. 

I  should  note  that  the  1967  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  called  for 
a  caseload  of  35. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  important  and  much  needed  ex- 
penditure. Today  we  are  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  these 
prisoners;  how  to  help  toward  their  reha- 
bilitation and  keep  than  from  the  com- 
mission of  future  crimes.  These  funds  will 
help. 

I  support  this  amendment  and  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  its 
authors. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.iU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really 
mean  it  about  having  law  and  order  in 
this  coimtry,  we  have  got  to  spend  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  all  the  way 
down  the  line  from  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  oiu*  rehabilitation  system.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  do  this,  then  we  are 
not  willing  to  put  our  money  where  om- 
mouth  is. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cbau-- 
man,  and  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  much 
time  on  this  amendment,  but  I  should 
Uke  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
granted  an  increase  of  $9,537,000  over 
the  appropriation  for  the  cm-rent  year. 
The  reduction  was  only  $1,017,000,  vihich 
is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  re- 
quest. 

Apparently  some  of  these  figures — 
and  one  speaker  was  talking  about  an 
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item  which  is  about  20  pages  further 
on  in  the  bill,  he  was  talking  about  pro- 
bation officers,  and  they  are  not  In- 
cluded in  this  item.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
probation  officers  are  provided  for  in 
the  judiciary  appropriations,  not  the 
Department  of  Justice  appropriation. 
But  apparently  these  gentlemen  have 
not  even  read  the  report  because  the 
report  states  on  page  11 : 

The  amount  allowed  is  an  Increase  of 
$9,637,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  All  of  the  additional 
custodial  and  chaplain  personnel  have  been  ' 
approved  as  weU  as  all  other  top  priority 
Items  requested,  including  narcotic  addict 
treatment. 

Please  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  handling 
this  bill — and  before  I  do,  and  as  this 
letter  will  indicate,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  even  appealed  this  item 
to  the  other  body.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  amount,  and  they  know  that 
if  they  need  additional  funds  they  can 
come  in  and  make  a  supplemental  re- 
quest. Please  do  not  do  it  on  the  floor 
such  as  is  being  attempted  to  be  done 
here. 

This  letter,  which  is  dated  May  16, 
1972,  on  the  letterhead  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  signed  by  Glen  E.  Pommerening, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Administration,  says: 

With  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
the  Department  accedes  to  tlie  House  reduc- 
tion on  the  basis  that  prison  population  may 
not  reach  the  average  22.300  projected  in  the 
1973  budget  and  that  consequently  staff 
costs  associated  with  that  level  as  well  as 
per  capita  care  costs  may  not  materialize. 
Should  the  average  population  reach  the 
level  initially  projected,  the  Department  may 
find  it  necessary  to  seek  supplemental  relief. 

Now.  that  is  the  perfectly  normal  way 
to  handle  s^ch  a  matter.  This  is  the  way 
it  has  been  done  for  a  long  time,  and 
there  is  good  sense  to  it  without  a  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt. 

Mr.  CSDERBERG.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  tO'  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  oiu-  subcom- 
mittee. This  reduction  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent, $1,017,000  out  of  a  $115,417,000 
budget. 

This  amendment  is  to  restore  $1  mil- 
lion. We  are  not  talking  about  the  money 
because  if  $1  million  was  going  to  do  all 
of  the  rehabilitating  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  says  it  is  going  to  do,  then 
the  gentleman  ought  to  make  it  $5  mil- 
lion, and  rehabiUtate  five  times  as 
many. 

We  ought  to  stick  with  the  commit- 
tee's position.  When  we  can  prove  that 
this  money  can  be  sensibly  used,  then  we 
will  give  the  money  to  them  in  a  supple- 
mental, if  necessary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


think  that  Members  might  keep  in  mind 
that  this  budget  started  last  October 
throue^  the  appropriations  process  and 
naturally  9  months  later  there  would 
have  been  some  reassessments  set  forth 
to  the  chairman  from  the  Departments. 
That  is  what  happened  in  this  case  and 
this  would  apply  to  all  items  in  this 
budget. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  the 
fact  is  that  the  recommended  amount  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  includes  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
'  ons. 

I  urge  that  the  pending  amendment  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback).    • 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Railsback), 
there  were — ayes  34,  noes  40. 

TELLER  VOTE  WTTH  CLERKS 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Railsback,  Slack,  Cederberg, 
and  MiKVA. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  178,  noes 

165,  not  voting  88.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  160] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

AYES— 178 


111. 


Aboure^k 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Begich 
BeU 

Bergland 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brooks    ' 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Caffery 
Carter 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUier 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Danielson 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Bilberg 


Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fascell 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Prey 

Pulton 

Galiflanakls 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlis 

Hogan 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kastenmeier 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyi 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKevitt 
McKinney 


Mndden 

Matsunai^a 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mikva 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  III. 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O-Hara 

O'NeiU 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 


Symington  Vanlk 

Teague,  Calif.  Waldie 
Thompson,  N.J.  Ware 

Tiernan  Whalen 

Udall  Whitehurst 

Van  Deerlln  WldnaU 

Vander  Jagt  Wolff 


Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Tates 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Andrews.  Alo. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betts 
BeviU 
Brasco 
Bray 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Cotter 
Crane 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eklwards.  Ala. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pindley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Green,  Dreg. 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Belcher 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bow 

Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Pla. 
Cabell 
Carey,  N.T. 
Chisholm 
Colmer 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Esbleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 


NOBS— 165 

Griffin 
Gross 
Haley 
Hall 

Hanuner- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landsrrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 

McCollister 
McDade 
McPall 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konski 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell 


Price,  Tex. 

QulUen 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rogers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Scbmitz 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Strattou 

Stuckcy 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wylie 
Tatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 88 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Preuzel 
Fiiqua 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Hagan 
Hanna 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Holifield 
Horton 
Himgate 
Kazen 
Kee 
KyroR 
L«BKett 
Lennon 
Link 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McCulIoch 
McEwen 
McKay 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mann 


Metcalfe 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

MoUohan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Patman 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Reid 

Roush 

Roy 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Springer 

Stubblefield 

Terry 

Thone 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wright 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
BSr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  this  bill, 
which  appropriates  money  for  the  State 
Department,  let  me  say  to  you — and  I 
know  this  will  not  be  reported  in  the 
press,  especially  not  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post — that 
Mr.  Clark  Clifford  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this  morn- 
ing and  advocated  our  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  and  advocated  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  be  allowed  to  take 
over. 

He  did  say  that  they  ought  to  give 
back  10  percent  of  the  prisoners  as  we 
cut  out  10  percent  of  our  troops  and  if 
tliey  did  not  live  up  to  that,  then  we 
ought  to  reescalate. 

But  he  is  for  getting  out  and  their 
taking  over. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  open  meet- 
ing tills  morning — and  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  about  it,  because  I  know 
it  will  not  be  reported  in  the  Eastern 
press — that  he  had  been  Mr.  Truman's 
adviser  for  4  years  and  after  that  we  had 
a  Republican  President  for  8  years,  and 
he  was  Mr.  Johnsons'  adviser  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  evidence  was  to 
escalate  in  Vietnam,  and  in  my  opinion 
he  destroyed  Mr.  Johnson;  and  lately 
he  has  been  Mr.  Muskie's  adviser  on 
foreign  policy,  and  you  know  what  has 
happened  to  Mr.  Muskie. 

So  all  I  can  say  is,  gentlemen,  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  place  too  much  reliability 
on  Mr.  Clifford's  advice. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Rodney). 

In  the  course  of  reading  the  portion  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  State  Department, 
I  notice  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
assistance  to  Israel  with  regard  to  refu- 
gees from  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  provi- 
sion is  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  $85 
million  in  the  authorization  bill  that 
passed  the  House  yesterday. 

I  imderstand  also  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  the  other  day  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  indicated 
such  an  item  would  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  is  the  chair- 
man, and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  quite  confident  that  appropriate 
provisions  would  be  made  when  the  bill 
was  brought  before  the  House  shortly 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Is  my  understanding  correct,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CTlerk  read  as  follows: 

SrPPOBT   or   UNITED   STATES   PRISONERS 

PcT  support  Of  United  States  prisoners  In 
non-Federal  Institutions,  Including  neces- 
sary clothing  and  medlcAl  aid.  payment  of 
rewards,  and  reimbursement  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths  Hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
t'ltited  States  prisoners,  at  per  diem  rates 
as  authorized  by  law  (24  U.S.C.  168a), 
817.000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFIEaED    BY     MR.     RAn.SBACK 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Railsback:  On 
page  20,  line  16.  strike  oat  "SIT.OOCOOO"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$18,090,000". 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
memt)ers  of  the  committee.  I  would  like 
to  EKidress  a  question  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan. 

The  budget  request  was  about  $1  mil- 
lion higher  than  the  appropriation  figure. 
It  is  ray  understanding  that  that  was  be- 
cause they  project  certain  higher  costs  In 
fiscal  year  1973  calculated  on  an  an- 
ticipated increase  of  6.5  percent  in  man- 
days  and  an  estimated  increase  of  16.7 
percent  of  the  average  man -days  cost 
over  the  fiscal  1972  estimates. 

These  are  the  moneys  that  we  must 
pay  to  contract  out  for  prisoners  that  are 
not  kept  in  U.S.  prisons  by  way  of  con- 
tract with  States  and  even  in  some  cases 
local  governments. 

It  is  my  understanding,  after  talking 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  ,  that  these  are 
taken  care  of  when  the  exact  bill  be- 
comes known  by  way  of  a  supplemental 
request.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  my  imderstanding  of  that  situa- 
tion is  correct? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  correct. 
Last  year  we  gave  them  $14,545,000  and 
the  request  tWs  year  was  $18,090,000  and 
we  gave  them  $17  million.  If  it  turns  out 
the  amount  is  $17.5  million.  We  have  to 
pay  the  extra  money.  There  is  not  any 
way  out  of  it.  We  have  put  that  figtu« 
in  there  based  upon  the  best  guess  we 
could  make  and  our  guess  is  as  good  as 
theirs. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  in 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and  other  law 
enforcement  assistance  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  196ff,  as  amended,  including 
departmental  salaries  and  other  expenses  In 
connection  therewith,  $850,597,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton:  On  page  20  strike  out  lines  17 
through  24. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  day  of  law  and  order 
it  would  seem  a  little  paradoxical  that 
a  Member  of  Congress  would  stand  up 
here  and  ask  that  all  of  the  money  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  section 
of  this  bill  be  stricken,  but  if  you  were 
acquainted  with  the  detailed  administra- 
tion of  this  program  as  I  have  been.  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  would  join  with 
me  in  putting  a  new  law-enforcement 
program  into  being  in  the  United  States. 


Last  year  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  John  Mitchell,  said  crime 
is  being  eradicated  from  the  streets,  and 
from  this  House  floor  I  said  that  in 
Cleveland  it  was  not  crime  that  was  be- 
ing eradicated,  it  was  people  being 
pushed  off  the  streets.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  latest  FBI  statistics  wliich 
indicate  that  aU  violent  crimes — murder, 
forcible  rape,  and  robbery — in  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  10-percent  in- 
crease despite  the  continued  appropria- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  by  this  House 
and  by  the  Senate.  Why  is  that?  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  bureaurcracy  that 
exists  has  caused  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  this  House  has  ap- 
propiiated  in  the  past  not  to  get  to  the 
cities  of  America,  not  to  get  to  the 
soiu-ces  of  the  crime. 

Last  year  alone  of  the  fimds  that  were 
appropriated  ending  in  the  fiscal  year 
June  30,  for  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii 
received  only  1.4  percent.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio  the  figure  was  4.6  percent  of  all 
the  money  appropriated  by  this  House 
and  by  the  Senate  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  was  received  at  the  local 
community  level. 

Nationally,  83  percent  of  the  money 
that  was  appropriated  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  was  never  received.  It  is  tied 
up  in  the  bureaucracy,  the  bureaucracy 
between  here  and  the  cities  of  America. 

Let  me  show  you  that  bureaucracy. 

(Chart.) 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  This  re- 
flects the  steps  that  the  city  of  New  York 
has  to  take  to  get  an  LEAA  grant.  The 
city  of  New  York  which  you  (Mr. 
Rooney)  has  a  great  concera  for,  and  I 
share  that  concern 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is 
utter  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  have  heard  many 
people  complain  that  I  just  had  to  make 
a  telephone  call  to  obtain  fimds  for  tlie 
city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Let  me  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  st^s  we 
have  to  take  to  get  these  funds  to  the 
local  communities.  This  bureaucracy  is 
the  reason  that  this  money  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  an  entirely 
new  progi-am  written  for  LEAA. 

Jerris  Leonard,  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistant in  the  Administration,  cannot 
fight  crime. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  we  have  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  Chicago,  from  all  of  the  metro- 
politan ai-eas  of  the  United  States,  indi- 
cating that  they  are  not  getting  the  dol- 
lars that  we  appropriate  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House.  Because  of  that,  I  believe  the 
money  ought  to  be  stricken. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  uix)n  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  prid- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes,  the  5  minutes 
to  be  allotted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ilie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Do  I  imderstand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  asked  that  all  the  time  be  al- 
lotted to  the  committee? 

Mr.  R<X>NEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  did  not 
understand  that  anyone  else  had  asked 
for  time,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Jaues  V.  Stanxon)  had  already 
spoken.  

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  request  is  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  not  in  order. 

Does  the  Chair  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  wishes  to 
make  another  request? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes,  with  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes,  with  the  last 
5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MncvA). 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mikva 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton). 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  House,  I  know 
what  I  suggest  is  rather  harsh,  striking 
all  of  the  LEAA  money.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  the  money  is  not 
getting  to  your  local  communities  and 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the 
funds  that  are  being  appropriated  here 
have  totally  failed  to  reach  the  crime 
areas. 

If  I  could  indicate  to  you  for  a  second, 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Frank 
Rizzo,  the  mayor  of  that  great  com- 
munity, indicates  a  total  failure  of  the 
LEAA  program.  I  think  he  is  as  good  a 
strong  law  and  order  man  as  there  is  in 
this  Nation. 

We  have  from  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  a  documentation  of  a  total 
failure  of  the  program. 

Each  city  has  documented  that  they 
are  unable  to  get  Federal  funds  that  have 
been  proTided  by  this  Congress  to  the 
local  community  because  of  redtape. 

For  the  year  prior  to  the  end  of  this 
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fiscal  year.  51  percent  of  those  funds  for 
the  LEAA  have  not  been  received  by  the 
local  community.  So  when  you  have  a 
program  that  is  so  tied  up  in  bureaucracy 
as  this  program  is.  there  is  only  one 
thing  you  can  do,  and  that  is  to  kill  the 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imsmimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee we  have  an  indication  that  LEAA 
funds  are  further  delayed  because  the 
State  administration  is  not  appropriat- 
ing the  funds. 

You  get  a  situation  that  exists  in 
Tennessee  where  the  States  are  fighting 
with  the  local  administration  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  funds  are  not  being  put 
into  effect  to  fight  crime. 

If  you  go  throughout  this  Nation,  you 
will  find  that  conflicts  exist  throughout 
the  Nation  between  the  States  and  the 
local  LEAA  agency,  again  tying  up  these 
funds  needed  to  fight  crime. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Miami,  all 
of  the  funds  that  were  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  city  of  Miami  are  tied  up  in  the 
regional  authority  of  LEAA  and  not  $1 
has  been  received  by  the  city  of  Miami, 
which  has  one  of  the  highest  crime  rates 
in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith). 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sikes 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  have 
been  somewhat  critical  as  to  the  way 
this  program  is  being  handled,  but  for 
exactly  the  opposite  reasons  as  those 
given  by  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment. Only  about  50  percent  of  the 
money  has  actually  been  spent  on  law 
enforcement,  but  it  is  because  local  peo- 
ple have  not  spent  it  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  have  been  diverting  it  to  other 
purposes.  Instead  of  too  much  redtape 
causing  the  diversion,  it  was  lack  of  strict 
enough  guidelines  that  resulted  in  local 
governments  using  so  much  of  the  money 
for  noniaw  enforcement  purposes. 

They  have  been  auditing  only  to  see  if 
money  were  stolen  but  not  to  see  if  it  is 
spent  to  enhance  law  enforcement.  Mr. 
Leonard  states  that  they  are  changing 
procedures  to  make  sure  the  applications 
are  directed  to  law  enforcement. 

This  program  has  been  used  as  a  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  proposal.  They 
have  just  handed  out  the  money  so  long 
as  they  said  they  may  use  it  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

So  when  the  local  people  are  not  spend- 
ing it  on  law  enforcement  but  are  just 
accepting  the  money  and  spending  it  for 
other  purposes,  it  is  because  there  has 
not  been  strict  enough  guidelines  and 
that  is  the  reason  there  has  been  so  much 
slippage. 

Now,  they  promise  they  are  going  to 
do  something  to  assure  benefits  to  law 


enforcement  with  the  money.  We  need 
to  do  more  to  reduce  crime  in  this  coim- 
try.  Who  else  is  going  to  do  something 
about  law  enforcement  if  the  local 
agencies  do  not? 

In  this  country  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  poUce  power. 
That  authority  is  reserved  to  the  States. 
We  must  depend  upon  some  such  pro- 
gram to  help  local  governments  do  a 
better  job  of  law  enforcement.  Therefore, 
I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  goitleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  protest  on  bureaucratic 
redtape  in  the  distribution  of  LEAA 
funds  which  has  been  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  James  V.  Stanton. 

It  is  incredible  that  applications  by 
local  governments  for  LEAA  funds 
should  have  to  pass  through  the  almost 
impossible  barriers  of  redtape  which 
have  been  outlined  by  my  colleague.  Mi-. 
Stanton. 

I  believe  that  the  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram are  important  and  should  be  ex- 
peditiously funded.  The  bureaucratic 
hurdles  are  costly  and  consume  far  too 
much  of  the  vital  resources  which  are 
critically  needed  for  effective  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  approve  this  amendment. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
has  only  been  in  effect  for  a  short  num- 
ber of  years  and  really  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  be  judged  appropriately,  even 
though  I  commend  Mr.  Monagan's  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govei-n- 
ment  Operations  for  the  excellent  over- 
sight report.  However,  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  wrote  the  original 
LEAA  legislation.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  is  anxious  to  offer  amend- 
ments whenever  they  are  needed. 

The  pending  amendment  is  the  wrong 
way  to  proceed.  If  approved,  it  would 
eliminate  perhaps  one-half  of  the  heroin 
treatment  programs  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  House 
wants  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  small  coimty  seat  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  city  of  Bluffton,  in  Wells  Coun- 
trict,  the  city  of  Bluffton,  in  Wells 
County,  Ind.,  has  completely  reequipped 
its  police  department  under  this  program 
and  has  become  caie  of  the  best  small 
police  departments  in  the  country.  So 
some  of  the  money  is  getting  through. 
Both  the  argument  for  the  amendment 
and  the  amendment  itself  are  entirely 
too  drastic  and  the  amendment  should 
be  (vposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman   from    California 

(Mr.  CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  author  the  original  LEAA 
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bill.  Recently,  there  have  been  some  mis- 
takes. I  was  very  apprehensive  about 
this  money  going  through  State  regional 
boards.  It  ought  to  go  directly  from  the 
LEAA  to  law-enforcement  agencies.  But 
it  has  been  used  with  great  success  in 
many  commimities,  including  both  the 
city  and  coimty  of  Los  Angeles.  I  hope 
that  we  continue  to  strengthen  the 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BIAGGI)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  However, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  focusing 
attention  on  the  problem.  The  problem 
Is  twofold.  There  is  the  bureauracy  on 
the  one  side  and  the  implementation 
of  programs  that  would  result  in  the 
proper  utilization  of  money.  We  find  that 
throughout  the  coimtry  police  officials 
will  use  the  money  no  matter  for  what 
purpose.  It  is  avsulable.  Hence,  they 
dream  up  notions  that  do  not  relate  to 
police  enforcement.  It  is  essential  that 
this  whole  program  be  revised  and  re- 
viewed, and  if  we  accomplish  nothing 
else  this  day  by  the  offering  of  the 
amendment,  at  least  we  put  the  officials 
of  LEAA  on  notice  that  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  even  greater  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  week, 
which  has  been  designated  Nationsd 
Police  Week,  Americans  all  over  the 
country  have  the  cHiportimity  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  oxir  Nation's  police 
officers  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Indeed,  over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  we  have  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented attack  on  oiir  law  enforcement 
system.  The  main  thrust  of  this  attack 
has  been  directed  at  our  police  officers. 
They  have  been  subject  to  verbal  abuse 
and  the  worst  sort  of  degrading  behavior 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities  as  well  as  in 
the  smallest  town  in  rural  America. 

These  gallant  men  go  about  their  busi- 
ness day  to  day — the  business  of  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  from  the  criminal  ele- 
ments of  oiu*  society.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  job  because  I  was  a  police 
officer  for  23  years  in  New  York  City. 
These  men  are  called  upon  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  every  day  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Yet  they  have  been  the  victims  of 
sniper  fire  and  wanton  assaults  in  ever- 
Increasing  niunbers.  In  New  York  City 
this  deplorable  situation  appears  to  take 
on  the  aspects  of  an  all-out  war  on  the 
police. 

This  trend  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
outright  anarchy  with  every  slaughter — 
and  it  must  stop.  Cooler  heads  must  pre- 
vail in  order  for  our  police  system  to 
survive  and  remain  an  effective  and  fair 
dispenser  of  justice  for  all.  More  sober 
minds  must  put  the  difficult  task  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  our  Nation  in 
perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  praising  oiu*  Nation's 
police  officers  not  only  during  this  week 
of  official  recognition,  but  throughout  the 
entire  year  for  a  job  well  done.  ThiBy 
certainly  deserve  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  In  hear- 
ings before  our  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
which  we  considered  revisions  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  we  took  note 
that  there  were  some  discrepancies  and 
a  need  for  some  improvements.  We  have 
endeavored  to  provide  those  improve- 
ments. The  programs  authorized  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  is  rela- 
tively new.  The  act  grants  wide  latitude 
to  State  and  local  officials.  The  fact  that 
we  observe  some  deficiencies  may  arise, 
in  part,  because  local  officials  have  had 
too  much  control  by  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. This  is  one  way  for  them  to 
become  extricated  from  this  bureaucra- 
tic redtape  which  has  hampered  local 
and  State  officials  in  the  exercise  of  their 
proper  prerogatives. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  effort  toward 
decentralization  and  special  revenue 
sharing  can  continue  to  be  supported.  It 
is  my  expectation  that  this  innovation  in 
Federal  programs  will  be  successful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  think  we  all  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  LEAA  function.  It 
helps  fight  drug  addiction  and  matters 
of  that  kind.  Many  of  us  feel  very  critical 
about  the  way  LEAA  has  functioned  be- 
cause of  the  utilization  of  oiu-  funds  for 
Improper  police  activities.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  issued 
a  report  criticizing  it.  I  hope  that  this 
discussion  will  spur  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  intensify  its  oversight  opera- 
tions so  that  we  can  act  to  revitalize  the 
LEAA  for  progressive  law  enforcement 
as  was  intended  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling). 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Stanton  and  I  are  coauthors  of  a  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  would  cut  through  all  the 
redtape  and  get  this  money  where  it  was 
supposed  to  go  when  this  House  adopted 
the  act.  Four  years,  it  seems  to  me,  is  long 
enough  to  prove  whether  a  system  is 
being  administered  effectively  or  not. 
When  only  17  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated last  year  have  gotten  to  the 
cities  that  are  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  them,  obviously  it  is  not  working. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  pointed  out  that  the  small  cities 
in  his  area  are  getting  LEAA  funds.  Of 
course,  they  are.  But  that  is  part  of  the 
problem.  We  have  letters  from  the  law 
enforcement  authorities  in  Honolulu,  in 
Chicago,  in  major  cities  all  over  this 
country,  that  say  the  money  is  not  get- 
ting to  the  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Yet  that  is  where  most  of  the  crime 
originates  and  where  most  of  the  law 
enforcement  funds  are  needed. 

The  law  as  it  is  now  administered  is 
not  providing  effective  law  enforcement 
assistance.  It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the 
fact  and  made  a  new  start. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Slack 
and  Mr.  Carney  yielded  time  to  Mr, 
Jaioes  V.  Stanton.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  . 


Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from 
the  subcommittee  hearings  conducted  by 
the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Rooney, 
on  the  subject  of  the  LEAA.  This  state- 
ment Is  from  Richard  Klelndlenst,  who 
is  the  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Attorney  General. 
It  states: 

LEAA  has  greatly  Improved  the  flow  of 
funds  and  services  to  States  and  localities. 
As  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
agency,  duplication  of  effort  In  the  review 
process  has  been  eliminated. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  justify  the  bureau- 
cracy that  has  been  created.  But  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  This  has  existed 
since  1968.  Gentlemen,  we  have  to  face 
up  to  it.  This  program  is  a  failure. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota  and  Mr.  Cederberg 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Poff.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman 
decided  to  offer  it.  It  thrusts  into  the 
campaigns  this  fall  an  issue  which  should 
not  be  in  the  political  arena. 

The  issue  is  simply  the  fight  against 
crime.  That  fight  should  be  nonpartisan 
and  bipartisan. 

The  structure  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  honors  the 
principle  that  the  police  power  of  this 
Nation  shoiild  not  be  centralized  and 
lodged  in  the  Federal  Govenunent  but 
compartmentalized  and  vested  in  State 
and  local  governments.  It  Is  the  instru- 
mentality fashioned  by  Congress  to 
promote  the  concept  of  decentralization 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  A  minor- 
ity of  the  Congress  opposed  this  concept 
from  the  beginning.  The  minority  fa- 
vored categorical  grants  in  aid  rather 
than  block  grants.  But  the  majority,  I 
think  wisely,  decided  that  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  that  of  a 
sUent  partner  rather  than  that  of  over- 
seer and  overlord  in  the  business  of  en- 
forcing criminal  laws  and  punishing  dis- 
obedience of  those  laws. 

LEAA  had  a  shaky  start.  Its  adminis- 
trative apparatus  was  cumbersome.  Mis- 
takes were  made  at  the  Federal  admin- 
istrative level.  Mistakes  of  implementa- 
tion were  made  at  the  local  level.  Most 
of  these  mistakes  were  discovered 
promptly  and  annoimced  publicly  by 
LEAA  Itself.  Moreover,  LEAA  moved 
positively  to  correct  those  mistakes  and 
to  prevent  their  reoccurrence.  After  the 
present  Administrator  took  office  and 
following  the  adoption  of  amendments 
by  Congress  In  1970,  LEAA  was  reor- 
ganized from  bottom  to  top.  Three  new 
regional  offices  were  established.  More 
than  40  new  auditors  were  employed, 
regulations  were  clarified  and  strength- 
ened. 

Yes,  in  its  early  days,  LEAA  made 
mistakes.  Doubtless,  improvements  can 
be  made  yet  today.  Nationwide,  the 
program  encompasses  some  50,000  indi- 
vidual criminal  justice  projects  in  every 
echelon  of  the  system,  and  in  every  State 
and  nearly  every  municipality  in  the 
coimtry.  It  Is  imavoidable  that  there 
should  be  some  mistakes,  some  mis- 
feasance, some  nonfeasance,  and  ines- 
capably some  malfeasance.  However, 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  total  program 
should  be  poialized.  We  should  not  dis- 
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mantle  a  city  police  depai-tment  in  order 
to  punish  the  occasional  bad  cop. 

The  fight  against  crime  has  not  been 
won;  but  the  comer  has  been  turned.  In 
the  last  3  years,  in  cities  over  100,000 
population,  the  rate  of  crime  increase 
has  dropped.  In  53  of  those  cities,  there 
has  been  an  absolute  reduction  in  the 
statistics  of  major  crime.  In  the  Nation 
at  large,  the  crime  increase  rate  has 
dropped  dramatically.  In  1968,  the  in- 
crease was  17  percent  over  1967;  in  1971, 
it  was  only  6  percent  over  the  year  be- 
fore. In  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
has  been  an  absolute  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  major  crime  over  the  last  3  years. 
The  LEAA  program  cannot  and  does 
not  claim  credit  for  all  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  Indeed,  the  credit 
belongs  largely  at  State  and  l&cal  levels 
where  dedicated  men  and  women  have 
suffered  the  most  vicious  verbal  abuse 
and  even  the  hazard  of  physical  violence 
to  lead  the  fight  against  crime.  But  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
LEAA  program  has  provided  the  leader- 
ship, the  incentive,  and  the  funds  to 
spearhead  the  fight. 

There  must  be  no  armistice  in  this 
fight.  We  dare  not  grow  weary  of  the 
battle.  We  must  win.  Victory  is  going  to 
take  money.  We  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  price. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
■  nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rooney)  to  close  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  pending  amendment  seeks  to 
strike  the  entire  appropriation  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  of- 
fered the  amendment,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  is  a  fine  gentleman  who  im- 
fortimately,  when  he  says  that  the  funds 
are  not  getting  through  to  local  commu- 
nities, evidences  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
expertly  misinformed,  because  the  funds 
are  getting  through. 

The  funds  are  distributed  under  a  for- 
mula set  by  whom?  Set  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  If  anyone  does  not 
like  the  formula,  if  anyone  objects  to  the 
way  the  fimds  are  handled,  this  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  proper  way,  with 
the  Legislative  Committee  and  not  here 
nith  Uie  appropriation  bill. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  fully 
resdizes  the  many  past  failings  of  LEAA. 
We  said  that  yesterday  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Monagan)  .  But  these  funds 
do  get  through  to  the  police  departments. 
They  do  get  through  to  the  State  police 
organizations  and  to  the  police  depart- 
ments of  the  various  cities. 

Let  me  say,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  wants  to  prevent  the  police  depart- 
ment of  his  city  and  of  all  the  cities  in 
the  country,  and  the  State  police  orga- 
nizations from  having  any  funds  to  com- 
bat the  rampant  crime  we  have  in  this 
country,  then  I  say,  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  exactly  the  effect  of  it. 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 


though the  report  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Subcommittee  on  LEAA  is  very  crit- 
ical, and  I  yesterday  detailed  the  areas 
In  which  LEAA  performance  has  been 
disgi-acefully  bad,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Stan- 
ton). 

As  I  said  in  yesterday's  debate,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  not  have  granted  the  additional 
funds  requested  by  LEAA  and  should 
have  at  most  continued  the  $698  million 
figiu-e  of  last  year,  but  I  definitely  am 
opposed  to  cutting  off  all  funds  for  the 
program.  It  should  be  improved,  if  pos- 
sible, and  not  eliminated  imtil  its  total 
inadequacy  has  been  proven. 

Perhaps  this  day  will  come.  There  Is 
much  reason  to  expect  so.  But  the  pro- 
gram has  only  been  in  effect  since  1968 
and  has  never  been  thoroughly  reviewed 
before  this  last  year.  Next  year,  the  leg- 
islative committee  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  reconsider  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  decide  what  the  future  course 
of  the  agency  viill  be.  At  this  stage,  we 
should  not  stifle  it  through  total  restric- 
tion of  funds  in  an  appropriations  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York)  there  were — ayes  4,  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES  OF  SUPPORTING  PERSONNEL. 

For  salaries  of  all  ofiBclals  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
ciAcaUy  provided  for,  J75,663.000:  Provided, 
That  the  salaries  of  secretaries  to  circuit 
and  district  judges  shall  not  exceed  the  com- 
pensation established  in  chapter  51  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  General  Schedule 
grade  (GS)  5,  6,  7.  8,  9,  or  10.  and  that  the 
salaries  of  law  clerks  to  circuit  and  district 
judges  shall  not  exceed  the  comt>ensation 
established  in  chapter  61  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  General  Schedule  grade  (GS) 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  or  12:  Provided  further.  That 
(exclusive  of  step  Increases  corresponding 
with  those  provided  for  by  chapter  53  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  of 
compensation  paid  for  temporary  assistance 
needed  because  of  an  emergency )  the  aggre- 
gate salaries  paid  to  secretaries  and  law  clerks 
appointed  by  each  of  the  circuit  and  district 
judges  shall  not  exceed  $41328  and  $31,744 
per  annum,  respectively,  except  In  the  case 
of  the  chief  judge  of  each  circuit  and  the 
chief  judge  of  each  district  court  having  five 
or  more  district  judges,  in  which  case  the 
aggregate  salaries  shiUl  not  exceed  $53,477 
and  $40,797  per  annum,  respectively. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.   MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva  :  On  paa:e 
40,  beginning  In  line  16,  strike  "$75,663,Oo6" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$84,153,000". 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Co.nmlttee,  this  is  the  last 
amendment  in  a  series  of  amendments 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  and  I  had  plaimed  to  offer. 

In  many  respects  this  one  deals  most 
vitally  of  all  with  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  system  of  criminal  justice  do 
we  want  to  have. 


While  this  comes  under  the  judiciary, 
let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  are 
talking  about  law  enforcement  in  its 
most  vital  aspect,  the  probation  officer 
who  also  serves  as  a  parole  officer  for 
our  Federal  prisoners  and  people  who 
have  been  conucted  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  probation  officer 
historically  has  functioned  under  the 
judiciary,  although  I  might  say  that  it 
is  merely  a  historical  fact;  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  think 
they  should  be  separated  from  the  ju- 
diciary. In  any  event,  they  requested  an 
additional  348  probation  officer.s  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  people  that  were 
out  on  probation. 

The  committee  saw  fit  to  cut  that 
number  down  to  100,  or  about  29  per- 
cent of  the  request. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  Com- 
mittee with  statistics,  but  I  think  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  ought  to 
know  that  at  present  the  caseload  for 
the  average  probation  officer  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  probation  officers  also  have  to 
do  presentencing  reports,  amounted  to 
108  cases  per  probation  officer. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee, who  are  we  kidding?  With  that  kjnd 
of  caseload  there  is  no  supernsion.  We 
might  as  well  turn  those  people  free  and 
not  go  through  the  pretense  of  putting 
them  on  probation  with  that  kind  of 
caseload.  There  is  no  supervision.  What 
we  are  talking  about  if  we  restore  this 
cut,  and  this  is  some  $6  million  of  addi- 
tional funds  requested,  we  would  be 
able  to  cut  the  caseload  down  at  its  best 
to  perhaps  60. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  has  said  that  a  meaning- 
ful caseload  for  real  supervision  would 
be  35.  We  are  not  even  talking  about 
that  point  as  yet. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  caseload  of  160  cases  per 
probation  officer,  we  are  talking  about 
turning  loose  100  or  more  people  who 
have  been  convicted  or  who  have  served 
time,  but  who  are  not  going  to  receive 
any  kind  of  super\1sion  worthy  of  the 
name. 

We  have  authoiized  more  ix)lice  offi- 
cers, more  prosecutors  in  the  courts  and 
more  judges  on  the  bench  and  we  may 
be  putting  more  people  into  correctional 
work,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
in  the  amendment  which  was  adopted 
earlier;  but  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  supervising  them  after  they  have 
been  granted  probation,  we  deserve  tlie 
kind  of  recidi^^m  and  repeater  crime 
we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  there  is  any 
amendment  wliich  will  be  offered  to 
this  bill  which  more  squarely  shows  our 
concern  for  law  and  order,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  highest  and 
the  greatest  respect  for  this  committee. 
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and  normally  I  wotild  not  question  its 
figures.  I  think  it  knows  better  what 
figure  to  arrive  at,  obviously,  in  general, 
than  I  do;  but  I  do  think  that  I  know 
a  little  bit  about  the  subject  matter  at 
hand,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have 
spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  in  court- 
rooms, and  not  a  small  part  of  that  in 
criminal  coiui^rooms,  both  as  prosecu- 
tor and  as  defense  attorney.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  that  experience — and  we 
can  speak  only  from  our  experience — 
that  we  are  accomplishing  very  little  in 
the  way  of  our  criminal  justice.  We  are 
not  too  efBcient,  and  we  certainly  are 
not  accomplishing  reform. 

We  have  to  send  people  to  Jail,  im- 
fortunately,  in  order  to  protect  society 
sometimes,  but  in  rehabilitating  them  we 
are  signally  failing. 

If  there  is  anything  we  can  do,  and 
it  is  a  very  difiQcult  problem,  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  rehabilitation  process,  it 
probably  comes  in  the  case  of  those  of- 
fenders who  merit  and  ai'e  granted  pro- 
bation without  being  given  the  debilitat- 
ing experience  of  incarceration  in  a 
penal  institution.  And  if  probation  is  to 
be  meaningful  these  people  have  to  have 
a  reasonable  amount  of  supervision,  and 
there  is  no  judicial  system  in  this  coun- 
try where  that  supervision  is  adequate. 

I  think  this  is  one  way  where  a  few 
dollars,  while  no  panacea,  might  actually 
be  spent  usefully.  I  think  the  committee 
knows  that  I  am  not  ordinarily  an  advo- 
cate of  increasing  appropriations,  but  I 
think  this  is  a  place  where,  to  restore 
the  appropriation  to  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  is  all  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MncvA),  does,  and  to  restore  it  to  what 
the  departments  involved  feel  that  they 
ought  to  have,  is  an  expense  that  this 
wealthy  society  can  well  afford  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  rehabilitate  people  who 
need  rehabilitation,  and  as  to  whom 
we  are  almost  imiversally  failing  today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Mikva  ) . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  use  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  call  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  new  Chief  Jus- 
tice urged  district  court  judges  to  go  into 
prisons  and  see  what  happens  to  the 
pe<H>le  that  they  send  to  those  institu- 
tions. I  Icnow  several  judges  who  have 
done  that. 

We  all  fuss  from  time  to  time  because 
we  think  judges  are  too  lenient;  they  do 
not  put  people  in  prison  for  a  long 
enough  time.  But  those  judges  are  faced 
with  a  very,  vei-y  difficult  problem,  par- 
ticularly when  they  must  sentence  a  rel- 
atively yoimg  person  convicted  of  a  seri- 
ous crime.  They  must  either  put  them  in 
an  institution  where  they  know  they  will 
come  out  as  hardened  criminals,  well 
educated  in  their  profession  of  crime,  and 
be  of  tremendous  expense  and  biu-den  to 
society  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives, 
or  they  must  nm  the  risk  of  putting 
them  back  on  the  street  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  probation  officer. 

That  latter  course  is  imquestionably 
the  better  in  most  instances,  for  those 
who  have  adequate  supervision.  That  is 
the  reason  why  this  amendment  is  tre- 


mendously Important.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MncvA). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  would  very  much  like 
to  point  out  that  this  is  one  appropria- 
tion that  we  could  make  that  would  save 
money. 

It  costs  more  to  keep  a  man  in  prison 
than  it  costs  to  send  two  yoimg  men  to 
Yale  University.  Certainly  if  we  fail  in 
70  percent  of  all  of  the  instances,  we  are 
wasting  our  money. 

There  is  no  possible  way  ttiat  we  can 
succeed  in  rehabilitation  if  we  tiun  a\a 
prisoners  out  of  the  prison  system  with 
no  supervision  and  no  help  in  finding  a 
job  and  no  help  in  leaving  the  very 
society  and  surrotuidings  that  put  them 
there  in  the  first  place. 

Basically,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  entire 
process,  that  of  getting  a  man  back  into 
society  as  a  rehabilitated  human  being. 

This  amount  of  money  is  cheap  in- 
deed as  compared  with  what  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  pays  for  a  failure  of  reha- 
bilitation within  the  prison  system. 

I,  therefore,  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  in  front  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which,  I  think,  will 
show  the  Members  the  importance  of  re- 
storing the  248  probation  officers  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  cut. 

Statement     by     Congressman     Stewart     B. 

McKlNNEY 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  you  for  Inviting 
me  to  testify  with  the  knowledge  that  I  ad- 
dress you  today  as  a  concerned  citizen  and 
legislator  and  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
prison  reform.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  on  what  I  feel  faces  us  today  from 
my  own  experience  in  a  prison  and  the  subse- 
quent dialogue  which  developed  between  my- 
self and  other  concerned  citizens  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Before  I  address  myself  specifically  to  the 
area  of  parole,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
introductory  remarks  on  the  system  of  which 
it  is  an  integral  part.  I  think  I  voice  the  con- 
cern of  many  Americans  in  regard  to  the 
great  waste  of  human  and  natural  resources 
which  is  our  present  prison  system.  The  men 
behind  the  walls  in  Terre  Haute  or  Atlanta 
often  find  their  behavior  the  subject  of 
many  surveys  and  fiction,  but  eventually  they 
come  to  understand  that  they  are  really  only 
the  object  of  neglect.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  motivating  factors  which  got 
them  where  they  are,  but  we  certainly  have 
more  than  a  generous  stake  in  what  hap- 
pens to  them  frcrni  the  day  of  their  arrest 
and  their  subsequent  treatment  in  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  we  have 
adopted  the  theory  of  rehabilitation  as  both 
a  salutary  treatment  for  the  offender  and  an 
adequate  safeguard  for  the  public.  However, 
if  we  are  to  profess  an  adamant  belief  in  re- 
habilitation then  we  certainly  must  admit 
that  we  have  either  failed  miserably  or  we 
have  the  hardest  criminals  in  the  world.  I 
think  most  would  agree  that  the  latter  is 
true  and  is  necessarily  the  product  of  the 
former. 

How  should  we  respond  to  this  situation? 
Some  would  say  that  we  have  been  too  soft 
and  that  rehabilitation  Is  a  failure  and  that 
otir  main  concern  should  be  punishment. 
These  same  people  would  point  to  the  recent 
prison  riots  and  the  work  stoppages  and 
food  strikes  at  such  comfortable  prisons  as 
Danbiu^.  Ironically,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is   that   we   are   Inflicting   the   cruelest  of 


punishments  on  our  prison  populations  ev- 
ery day.  First,  we  send  many  young  men  to 
prison  who  should  never  be  there  In  the  first 
place.  Second,  when  they  do  get  to  prison 
we  teU  them  that  they  may  be  there  for  a 
year  or  they  may  be  there  for  five  years.  They 
don't  know  bow  long  their  stay  wlU  be  and 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  to  shorten  It. 
They  are  sure  of  only  one  thing — ^that  one 
day  In  the  future  some  man  from  Washing- 
ton win  sit  down  In  front  of  them  and  tell 
them  whether  they  will  be  there  another 
year. 

Where  can  we  place  the  blame  for  this 
situation?  It  lies  with  all  Americans,  my- 
self Included,  who  have  faUed  to  see  that 
we  aU  have  a  stake  in  the  lives  of  these  men, 
that  most  crimes  are  committed  by  repeat- 
ers and  that  like  it  or  not  more  than  ninety 
percent  of  those  men  that  we  send  behind 
bars  are  going  to  be  coming  out  and  they 
are  going  to  be  coming  out  mad. 

Now  where  do  we  start?  We  start  by  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  our  criminal  justice 
systemi  Is  uncoordinated  and  overgrown.  If 
we  have  neglected  the  aged  and  the  men- 
tally Ul,  you  can  be  sure  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  are  our  prisons  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  system  which  got  them  there. 
How  do  we  Intend  to  ameliorate  this  situa- 
tion? Do  we  patch  up  the  old  system  which 
has  proven  time  and  again  that  It  can't  re- 
spond, that  it  can't  fulfill  its  task  of  rehabili- 
tating the  prisoner  and  protecting  society? 
Unfortunately,  I  think  that  is  where  we  are 
headed. 

The  Federal  Parole  Board  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  one  commentator  as  "on  the 
whole  as  low  in  quality  as  anything  I  have 
seen  In  the  federal  government."  The  Parole 
Board  exists  to  protect  society  and  to  offer 
prisoners  hope  if  they  reform.  I  think  we 
need  only  check  the  statistics  to  prove  that 
society  is  far  from  protected  and  if  you  ask 
prisoners  what  is  their  main  grievance,  they 
will  probably  answer  the  parole  system.  One 
such  prisoner  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Peni- 
tentiary wrote  me  the  following: 

"The  major  cause  of  prison  uprisings  in 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  based  on  years 
of  experience,  as  a  prisoner  In  the  State 
prisons,  and  in  the  Federal  system,  is  the 
denial  of  a  prisoner's  right  to  earn  his  free- 
dom. The  continued  arbitrary  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  state  and  federal  parole  boards 
and  authorities  will  continue  to  compound 
the  problems  of  prison  administrators  and 
render  their  rehabilitative  programs  useless 
and  meaningless  if  aUowed  to  continue.  The 
time  has  come  that  a  prisoner  convicted  in 
the  courts  of  this  land  can  be  allowed  by  his 
own  efforts  to  earn  his  right  to  freedom  from 
his  term  of  incarceration." 

Ironically,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Parole  Board,  testifying  before  your  Com- 
mittee actually  made  the  best  case  for  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  parole  system. 
He  asserted  that  It  was  the  enormous  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  as  the  releasing  aiithor- 
Ity  for  inmates  of  the  federal  system  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  some  12.000  cases,  review 
some  5,000  progress  reports,  totalling  some 
17,000  decisions  In  1970.  This  Is  not  "enor- 
mous" responsibility:  it  is  an  Impossible  re- 
sponsibility when  you  consider  that  this 
entire  load  Is  handled  by  eight  Board  mem- 
bers and  eight  Board  examiners. 

Mr.  Reed  asserted  that  the  Board  had  set 
out  on  a  massive  research  project  to  study 
decision-making  procedures  of  the  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole  and  to  conduct  follow-up  re- 
search on  the  success  or  failure  of  those 
paroled.  This  project  was  termed  a  unique 
in  the  fact  that  It  would  utUlze  for  the  first 
time,  through  modern  computers,  correla- 
tion of  relevant  social  factors  which  would 
be  pertinent  to  our  "rapidly  changing  culture 
patterns  of  the  Seventies."  Whether  or  not 
this  concept  is  possible  is  beyond  me,  but 
even  if  this  information  were  available,  how 
would  it  be  used  in  relation  to  other  criteria 
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such  as  the  five-minute  bearing.  Could  we 
be  safe  in  assuming  that  the  computer  might 
become  the  sole  judge?  Have  we  progressed 
so  far  that  we  have  even  lost  sight  of  the  In- 
dividuality of  man  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  branded  a  criminal? 

I  commend  the  Chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  Introducing  the 
long-awaited  changes  in  the  parole  system 
as  contained  in  HJl.  13118.  These  reforms,  if 
enacted  Into  law,  would  see  substantive 
progress  made  In  this  area.  However,  I  do  not 
feel,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  the 
overliaul  of  a  sunken  ship  will  necessarily 
make  that  ship  seaworthy  again.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  legislation  significantly  an- 
swers the  problem  of  meeting  the  administra- 
tive needs  of  some  17,000  cases  each  year.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  legislation  significant- 
ly answers  the  need  for  a  more  humane  ap- 
proach to  our  prison  population.  And  finally, 
I  do  not  think  this  legislation  faces  the 
overwhelming  problem  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  coordinate  Itself  into  a  responsive 
contemporary  "system". 

For  my  own  purposes,  I  feel  that  HJl. 
13293,  introduced  by  Congressman  Rallsback, 
and  S.  3188  Introduced  by  Senator  Percy  in 
the  Senate,  formulate  a  viable  alternative  to 
the  present  system. 

Parole,  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  should  be 
and  In  reality  Is,  Interrelated  to  all  the  other 
steps  which  make  up  criminal  adjudication. 
The  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  would  get 
the  Board,  in  this  case  a  District  Board,  right 
into  a  case  from  the  minute  of  arraignment. 
This  would  mean  that  evaluation  and  con- 
sultation would  be  taking  place  from  the 
very  start.  This  consultation  would  be  be- 
tween the  court,  the  U.S.  Attorney,  the  de- 
fense, and  the  Board. 

I  have  made  clear  my  feeling  that  the 
present  Board  as  It  Is  now  constituted  can- 
not possibly  handle  the  load  which  comes  be- 
fore it  each  year.  With  the  establishment  of 
District  Boards  In  each  of  the  90  federal  dis- 
tricts we  would  alleviate  this  great  burden 
and  for  once  see  Individual  attention  given 
the  offender  and  at  the  same  time,  a  better 
chance  for  his  rehabilitation  and  a  more 
seciure  community. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  Interesting  aspects 
of  H.R.  13293  is  the  chance  which  is  given  in 
special  pre-trial  consideration  for  an  offender 
to  be  released  into  special  community  pro- 
grams, be  they  drug,  alcohol  or  health  cen- 
ters, for  a  period  of  one  year.  This  type  of 
program  is  revolutionary  in  the  sense  that 
it  answers  a  twofold  problem.  One,  our  prison 
population  has  drastically  been  changed  by 
the  great  number  of  young  people  who  have 
been  arrested  on  drug  charges.  In  Connecti- 
cut over  50%  of  all  the  male  Inmates  in  our 
prisons  are  drug  dependent  and  many  of 
them  are  newcomers  to  crime.  They  soon  find 
themselves  well  trained  by  the  pro  In  all  the 
con  games,  thereby  becoming  losers  on  two 
fronts,  both  to  narcotics  and  to  a  life  of 
crime.  The  second  aspect  which  has  always 
been  of  great  concern  to  me  is  the  great  lack 
of  psychiatric  and  mental  aid  which  is  now 
available  In  our  prisons.  The  utilization  of 
community  programs  would  see  this  scarcity 
filled  and  also  at  the  same  time  provide  good 
care  to  the  offender.  I  would  hope  that  if 
such  programs  were  Implemented  there  would 
be  no  bounds  for  the  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams to  work  side  by  side. 

It  would  also  be  the  function  of  this  Board 
to  set  up  goals  for  the  convicted  offender  so 
that  he  would  know  what  Is  expected  of  him 
and  that  he  can  be  sure  that  he  will  have  an 
annual  review  of  his  case  with  the  results 
of  that  review  published.  This  new  attempt 
at  regional  Izatlon  for  more  than  one  reason 
strikes  me  as  much  more  advantageous  than 
the  system  which  now  exists. 

This  legislation  also  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  need  for  national  policy  and  standards  or 
the  need  for  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  Courts,  which  would  be  filled  by  the 
Circuit  Board.  Although  the  exact  powers  of 


this  Bocu^  seem  at  this  time  nebulous,  I 
cannot  question  its  concept  of  giving  this  re- 
gional program  the  unification  it  needs. 

This  Committee  has  certainly  recognized 
the  need  for  greater  research  into  all  the 
aspects  of  prison  reform  and  corrections, 
wrhether  this  void  can  be  filled  by  an  Insti- 
tute or  Advisory  Council  I  would  like  to  see 
greater  cooperation  between  the  state  and 
the  Federal  Government  correction  depart- 
ments giving  both  sectors  a  chance  to  share 
their  programs  and  Ideas.  I  think  if  anything 
we  must  share  our  knowledge  in  this  field 
and  that  certainly  no  one  has  a  monopoly 
on  this  commodity. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  statement  today 
has  been  to  emphasize  the  great  need  for 
us  to  regionalize  and  unify  the  knowledge 
and  methods  which  we  have  now.  To  bring 
some  awareness  to  all  Americans  of  the 
waste  of  lives  and  money  which  now  Is  a 
fact  of  life  in  our  prisons.  I  commend  this 
committee  for  any  action  which  It  wlU  take 
in  rectifying  this  situation  and  I  appreciate 
the  chance  you  have  given  me  to  express  my 
views.  Thank  you. 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  will  re- 
store fimds  as  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  348  additional  probation  offi- 
cers for  the  U.S.  Courts. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  case  workload  for  U.S.  probation 
officers  in  the  western  district  of  Texas 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  figures  of  the  case 
workload  in  my  area  of  the  country  are 
reflective  the  national  shortage  of  U.S. 
probation  officers. 

Since  1968  the  supervision  case  load  for 
the  U.S.  probation  office  for  the  Western 
district  of  Texas  rose  from  509  cases  to 
926  cases  in  1971.  Presentence  investiga- 
tions rose  from  573  to  823  in  the  same 
period.  Yet  the  staff  to  do  this  work  re- 
main constant  with  only  one  additional 
officer.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
trend  for  more  and  more  cases  to  be  su- 
pervised by  U.S.  probation  officers  will 
steadily  increase.  For  example,  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vides for  a  special  parole  term  for  every 
convicted  drug  offender  in  addition  to  a 
term  of  confinement.  This  means  that 
every  federally  convicted  Drug  offender 
will  be  under  supervision  at  some  time.  In 
the  Western  District  of  Texas  this  case 
load  has  increased  from  826  cases  to  to 
926  in  less  than  one  year,  from  July  1, 
1971. 

Translated  into  meaningful  realities, 
the  lack  of  sufficient  staff  for  the  U.S. 
Probation  Office  will  mean  that  young 
people  who  might  have  been  salvaged  for 
a  useful  role  in  society  will  face  an  uncer- 
tain future  in  prison,  and  it  will  mean 
that  presentence  reports  upon  which  de- 
cisions in  a  prisoner's  life  are  made  in- 
clude inaccurate  and  incomplete  infor- 
mation. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  Probation  Office  to  help  in 
restructuring  and  reconstituting  mis- 
guided lives  into  constructive  and  con- 
tributing members  of  our  society.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  give  the  U.S. 
Probation  Office  the  wherewithal  to  ac- 
complish this  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment,  and 


all  amendment  thereto,  close  at  the  con- 
clusion of  5  minutes,  with  the  time  to  be 
allotted  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooney)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNrsr) . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  has  allowed  260  new 
positions  as  set  forth  on  page  21  of  the 
committee  report. 

This  amendment  would  add  on  top  of 
those  260  brand  new  positions,  737  addi- 
tional positions  including  100  positions 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  and  its 
budget  committee  does  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances want.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  are  doing  here  today.  It  is  true  that 
all  of  the  positions  requested  were  not  al- 
lowed. Some  of  the  requests  were  exorbi- 
tant. They  requested  an  increase  of  over 
50  percent  in  the  probation  system. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  look  at  the 
figures  on  pages  145  through  149  of  the 
printed  hearings,  volume  I. 

The  gentleman  by  this  amendment 
proposes  to  restore  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  all  positions,  as  I  said  before. 
In  so  doing,  he  is  proposing  to  add  100 
deputy  clerics  over  and  above  the  number 
which  the  witnesses  from  the  Judicial 
Conference  requested.  This  will  be  found 
a  page  135  of  the  printed  hearings,  vol- 
ume I.  I  should  like  briefly  to  read  what 
we  have  at  that  page : 

deputy  clerks  for  district  courts 

Mr.  Rooney.  With  regard  to  No.  6,  which  Is 
a  request  for  277  new  Jobs  as  deputy  clerks 
for  the  district  courts.  $2,525,000. 

Judge  Weinman.  Take  100  off  of  that.  I 
stated  that  before  we  began. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Because  of  the  fact  you  do  not 
have  to  process  passport  applications? 

Judge  Weinman.  That  is  correct. 

The  distinguished  Judge  Weinman  is 
the  chairman  of  the  budget  committee  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  as  well  as  the 
chief  judge  of  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio. 

A  great  many  passport  applications 
are  now  being  handled  by  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  post  offices  throughout  the 
country. 

As  you  know,  we  are  always  confi'onted 
by  the  judicial  brancli  with  budget  re- 
quests which  have  never  been  looked  into 
by  the  bureau  of  the  budget  that  is  now 
loiown  as  the  Office  of  Management  smd 
Budget.  Because  of  the  comity  between 
the  three  branches  of  Government — the 
judicial,  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive— they  just  insert  in  the  budget 
whatever  the  judiciary  requests  and  then 
that  amoimt  comes  up  to  the  Hill  as  a 
budget  request. 

If  you  adopt  the  pending  amendment 
you  will  in  effect  be  giving  a  rubberstamp 
endorsement  to  the  request  of  every  Fed- 
eral judge,  at  least  so  far  as  deputy  clerks 
are  concerned,  and  then  tossing  in  an- 
other extra  100  for  good  measure. 

Furthermore,  though  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents were  talking  about  criminals, 
crimes,  and  someone  even  referred  to 
jails,  a  good  deal  of  this  money  is  for 
civil  cases. 
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I  suggest  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
wants  to  at  least  make  clear  what  the 
committee  is  voting  on.  The  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  to  restore  the  cut  of  248 
probation  officers,  which  were  cut  by  the 
commiteee  from  a  total  of  348  proba- 
tion officers  which  were  asked  for  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No.  I  must 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  his 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  that.  It 
would  add  737  brandnew  jobs.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  ask  for  a  negative  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mikva)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  60. 

TKLixa  vers  with  c^.-mm 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tdlers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Mikva.  Slack.  Dennis,  and 
Ckdebbbrc. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ajres  142,  noes 
199,  not  voting  90,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  181] 

(Recorded  Tdler  Vote] 

ATES— 143 


NOBS— 199 


Abmirezk 

Porsythe 

Moorhead 

Abzug 

Praser 

Mosher 

Adams 

Prey 

Mon 

Anderson, 

Fulton 

Murphy,  m. 

CalU. 

Gibbons 

Nedzi 

Anderson,  m. 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Anderson, 

Oreen.  Pa. 

O-NetU 

Tenn. 

GriSths 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Grover 

PodeU 

Aspln 

Gubeer 

Price,  ni. 

Badino 

Gnde 

Price.  Tex. 

Barrett 

Hamilton 

Pucinskl 

Beglch 

Banna 

Railsback 

Ben 

Harrington 

Range! 

Bergland 

Harvey 

Rees 

Blaggl 

Hathaway 

Reusa 

Blester 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rhodes 

Blnsfaam 

Heckler,  Masa. 

Rlegle 

Boiling 

Heinz 

Boe 

Brademas 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Broyhin.  N.C. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

HlUis 

KoytMl 

Burton 

Hogan 

Ruppe 

Celler 

Howard 

Ryan 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Sandman 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Calif 

Sarbanes 

Conte 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Karth 

Selberllng 

Connan 

Kastenmeier 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Coughlin 

Keating 

Stanton. 

Culver 

Koch 

J.  WUllam 

Danlelson 

Leggett 

Stanton, 

Delaney 

Lent 

James  V. 

Dell  urns 

Lloyd 

Steele 

Dennis 

McClory 

Stelger,  ¥««. 

Disss 

UcKinney 

Stokes 

DJngell 

Madden 

Symington 

Donohue 

UaiUlard 

TTdall 

Dow 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deertln 

Drlnan 

Mayne 

Vanlk 

t?u  Pont 

Mazzoll 

Waldle 

Eckhardt 

Meeds 

Whalley 

Edwarda.  Calif 

Mdcber 

White 

Ksch 

Mikva 

Wolff 

Fascell 

Minlsh 

Wyatt 

Foley 

Mink 

Tates 

Ford. 

Min^hall 

Zatalockl 

WUUamD. 

MitcbeU 

Zwacb 

Abbitt 

Glalmo 

Plmie 

Abemethy 

Grasso 

Poage 

Addabbo 

Gray 

FaS 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Powell 

Griffin 

Preyer.  N.C. 

N.Dak. 

Gross 

Qule 

Annunzio 

Haley 

Qulllen 

Archer 

HsU 

Randall 

Arends 

Hammer- 

Rarick 

AspinaU 

schmldt 

Robert* 

Baker 

Robinson.  Va. 

Belcber 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rogers 

Betts 

Harsha 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

BevlU 

Hays 

Rostenkowskl 

Blatnik 

Hosmer 

Rousselot 

Boland 

HuU 

Runnels 

Brasco 

Hunt 

Ruth 

Bray 

Hutchinson 

St  Germain 

Brlnkley 

Ichord 

Satterfield 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Jarman 

Saylor 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jonas 

Scherle 

Burleson,  Tex 

Jones.  Ala. 

Schmitz 

Burliaon.  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bchneebell 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

SeoU 

Byron 

Kemp 

SebeUus 

Caffery 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Camp 

Kuykendall 

Shoup 

Carlson 

Kyi 

Shriver 

Carney 

Land  grebe 

Slkes 

Carter 

Landnim 

Skubltz 

Casey.  Tex. 

Latta 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Lennon 

Smith.  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chappell 

McClure 

Snyder 

Clancy 

McCrtlHster 

Bpence 

Clark 

Mcculloch 

Clausen, 

McOade 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

DonH. 

McDonald. 

Stephens 

Clawson,  Del 

Mich. 

Stratton 

CoUler 

McFaU 

Stuckey 

Collins.  Tex. 

McKevitt 

Sullivan 

Conable 

McBiman 

Talcott 

Cotter 

Hahon 

Taylor 

Crane 

Mallaiy 

TBague.  Calif. 

Curlln 

Martin 

Terry 

Daniel.  Va. 

Blathias.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Tleman 

Dellenback 

Michel 

Ullman 

Dent 

Miller.  Ohio 

Vander  Jagt 

Devine 

Mills.  Md. 

Veysey 

Dickinson 

MlzeU 

Vigorlto 

Dam 

MoUohan 

Wampler 

Downing 

Montgomery 

Ware 

Dulskl 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Duncan 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Whltehurst 

Bd wards,  Ala. 

Myers 

Whltten 

BUbers 

Natcher 

WidnmU 

Bvans.  Colo. 

Nelaen 

WiUlams 

Plndley 

Nix 

Wilson,  Bob 

Plsher 

Obey 

wydler 

Plynt 

O'Kondd 

WyUe 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  Paaoman 

Fountain 

Patman 

Yatron 

Oalifianakis 

Patten 

Young,  Fla. 

OarmatB 

Pelly 

Young,  Tex. 

Gaydos 

Perkins 

Zton 

Gettys 

Pickle 
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Alexander 

Flood 

Mann 

Ashbrook 

Flowers 

Metcalfe 

Baring 

FreUnghuyscn 

Miller.  Calif. 

Blackburn 

Frenzel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Blanton 

Puqua 

Monagan 

Boggs 

Gallagher 

Nichols 

Bow 

Ooldwater 

Petus 

Brooks 

Goodliikg 

Peyser 

Broom  field 

Hagan 

Pike 

Brotzman 

Hal  pern 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hastings 

Purcell 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hawkins 

Reid 

Byrne,  Pa. 

H«bert 

Rodino 

CabeU 

Henderson 

Roush 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hollfleld 

Roy 

Cbisholm 

Horton 

Schwengel 

Collins,  ni. 

Hungate 

Sisk 

Colmer 

Kazen 

Springer 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Kee 

Steed 

Davis.  Ga. 

Keith 

Stubblefleld 

Davis.  S.C. 

King 

Teague,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Kyros 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Den  holm 

Link 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Long.  La. 

Thone 

Dowdy 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

Dwyer 

McCloakey 

Wiggiaa 

Edmondson 

McCormack 

WUson, 

Erlenbom 

McBwen 

Charles  B. 

Eshleman 

McKay 

Winn 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Macdonald, 

Wright 

Fish 

Mass. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BKPRZSKKTATION  BT  COUaT-APPOINTXD  COtTNSEL 
AND  OPERATION  Of  DDVKDEX  ORGAmZATIONS 

For  the  operation  of  Federal  Public  De- 
fender and  Commiinity  Defender  organiza- 
tions, and  the  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment ot  expenses  of  attorneys  appointed  to 
represent  persons  under  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964  (18  U.S.C.  3006A,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  91-447,  October  14.  1970),  $13.- 
600,(X)0:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  tn  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
the  ccwapensation  and  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses of  attorneys  appointed  by  judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  or 
by  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  IMs- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  FAUNTKOT 

Mr.   FAUNTROY.   Mr.   Chairman.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fattntrot: 
Page  41.  beginning  In  line  17,  strike  out 

•13,500.000''    and      aU    that    foUows  down 

through  line  21,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

the  following: 

'•14,750.000". 

Mr.  PAUNTOOY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  asks  that  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  expenditure  of  funds  by 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  por- 
suant  to  the  CMminal  Justice  Act  be  eli- 
minated from  this  bill.  It  is  clear  that 
the  impact  of  such  a  prohibition  on  our 
local  criminal  justice  system  would  be 
catastropic.  We  are  also  asking  that  the 
ajjpropriation  be  increased  by  $1,250,000, 
an  amount  that  represents  the  current 
level  of  expenditures  by  these  courts. 

In  1971,  43,157  criminal  cases  were 
prosecuted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  all  Federal  courts.  On  the  other  hand, 
36,749  criminal  cases  were  prosecuted  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  United  States 
in  the  Superior  Ckiurt  of  the  District  of 
ColumUa.  Thus,  the  local  District  of 
Columbia  courts  handled  46  percoit  of 
the  cases  brought  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  that  Federal  moneys  now 
available  to  pay  for  indigent  counse)  in 
cases  brought  by  the  United  States 
would  be  cut  off.  If  this  provision  is  re- 
tained in  the  biU,  Judge  Greene  has  writ- 
ten me  that  70  percent  or  15,000  of  the 
indigent  cases  will  be  without  any  coun- 
sel. I  will  introduce  into  the  Recoro  his 
letter  at  the  appropriate  time. 

StrpEHioK  Ootntr 
OF  THB  District  op  Colitmbia, 
Washington,  D.C^  Man  '7. 1972. 
Congressman  WALTsa  Faxtntkot. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  (Congressman  Fattntrot:  In  response 
to  your  request,  I  submit  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing Information  concerning  the  operation 
«kf  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  m  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  System. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  there  were  43,167  criminal  prosecu- 
tions handled  by  the  federal  courts  through- 
out the  nation  in  1971.  In  that  same  period 
36.749  criminal  cases  were  prosecuted  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus,  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Ct^umbla  handled  46%  of  the 
eases  to  which  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  ap- 
plied In  1971.  while  receiving  In  payments 
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$1,072,098  of  the  total  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $10,700,000  Criminal  Justice  Act  funds 
disbursed. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Public 
Defender  Service,  with  its  presently  author- 
ized staff,  would  be  unable  to  provide  rep- 
resentation for  only  approximately  30%  of 
the  defendants  prosecuted  in  the  Superior 
Court  for  criminal  acts  against  the  United 
States.  Inasmuch  as  the  court  is  obligated 
to  furnish  counsel  to  each  such  defendant 
appearing  before  it,  some  15,000  persons  an- 
nually will  require  representation  by  attor- 
neys other  than  those  of  the  Public  Defender 
Service.  Approximately  90%  of  these  criminal 
defendants  are  indigent.  If  Criminal  Jvistice 
Act  funding  Is  eliminated  it  will  be  neces- 
sary either  to  hold  proceedings  without  coun- 
sel or  to  require  all  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  irrespective  of  ex- 
pertise or  other  commitments,  to  undertake 
such  representation  free  of  charge. 

The  court  has  made  no  independent  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  relying  on  the  private  bar 
to  provide  counsel  for  most  indigent  de- 
fendants, but  leading  members  of  the  bar 
have  Indicated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
implement  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  It 
is.  of  course,  not  inconceivable  that  the  ap- 
pellate courts  would  void  criminal  convic- 
tions obtained  if  counsel  were  not  appointed 
because  funds  were  not  available. 

I  hope  this  information  is  responsive  to 
yoitr  requests. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  L.  Greene. 

The  court  will  then  be  left  with  three 
alternatives: 

First,  reletise  of  the  15,000  charged  in- 
dividuals since  without  counsel  it  would 
be  impossible  to  try  them  and  quite  pos- 
sibly unconstitutional  to  hold  them  pend- 
ing a  time  when  counsel  is  available.  This 
would  mean  the  release  of  individuals 
who  quite  possibly  are  guilty  of  an  offense 
or  a  delay  which  would  mean  that  justice 
is  thwarted  either  by  another  act  of  crime 
or  a  failure  of  the  prosecutorial  witnesses 
to  remember  clearly. 

Second,  return  to  the  court  system  of 
the  practice  of  some  who  deliberately 
profited  from  the  misfortunes  of  others 
by  taking  money  and  providing  little  or 
no  competent  counsel. 

Third,  requiring  as  a  condition  of  prac- 
tice in  the  District  that  each  attorney 
represent  without  charge  or  compensa- 
tion such  indigent  cases  as  may  be  as- 
signed, irrespective  of  expertise  or  other 
commitments.  This  is  a  system  that  is 
unworkable.  The  organized  bar  tells  me 
that  this  is  imworkable  because  the  com- 
mitment to  an  adequate  defense  is  not 
possible  given  the  demands  of  one's  regu- 
lar clients  and  possible  lack  of  expertise 
in  criminal  matters. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  1970 
Court  Reorganization  Act  ends  the  need 
for  Federal  funding  of  this  nature  imder 
this  act  for  the  city.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  makes 
abimdantly  clear  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Courts  were  to  receive  full 
benefits  of  the  act.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments spell  out  with  even  greater  clarity 
the  intention  to  provide  funds  for  coun- 
sel to  indigent  defendants: 

The  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than  sub- 
section (h)  of  Section  (1)  shall  be  applicable 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  plan  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  improved  Jointly 
by  the  Judicial  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 


There  is  not  one  word  which  is  con- 
trary to  this  position  in  the  Court  Reor- 
ganization Act.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  from 
the  reorganization  and  the  fact  that  the 
prosecutorial  function  is  left  to  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  that 
there  would  be  a  definite  Federal  Interest 
and  participation  which  would  be  com- 
patible'with  the  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

The  act  was  enacted  to  fulfill  the  fifth 
and  sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  require  equal  justice  be  af- 
forded to  all  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
brought  by  the  United  States.  This  rep- 
resentation is  to  be  based  on  categories 
of  crime  and  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
based  on  categories  of  court — the  deci- 
sive factor  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States,  represented  by  the  U.S.  attorney, 
is  the  one  who  is  bringing  the  case.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions, except  prosecutions  of  police  and 
municipal  regulations,  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts, 
are  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  are  prosecuted  by  the  U.S. 
attorney.  Furthermore,  where  the  offense 
can  be  joined  with  any  other  Federal  of- 
fense which  is  solely  cognizable  by  a  Fed- 
eral court,  that  case  is  tried  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  counsel  is  provided.  The 
result  is  that  counsel  is  provided  at  the 
discretion  of  a  prosecutor  for  essentially 
the  same  crime  depending  upon  the  court 
in  which  the  case  is  tried. 

This  resultant  misjustice  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  We  have  come  a  long  ways  in  this 
city  in  providing  justice  in  our  courts. 
We  now  have  speedy  trials,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  crime,  we  have 
protected  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
defendant  by  assuring  counsel,  and  we 
have  established  a  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  accomplishing 
this  goal.  All  of  this  is  now  threatened, 
and  so  I  implore  you  to  support  this 
amendment,  so  that  the  catastrophe 
which  will  emerge  does  not  become  a 
reality  and  that  the  progi'ess  we  have 
strived  so  hard  to  make  is  continued. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  Fauntroy). 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  then  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act,  which  we  had  enacted,  will  be  with- 
out the  funds  to  provide  appropriate 
services  for  defendants.  The  Superior 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  Federal  courts: 
First,  they  were  created  by  an  Act  of 
Congress;  second,  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion previously  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
was  transferred  to  them;  and  third,  the 
U.S.  attorney  Is  the  prosecutor. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  pros- 
ecutions brought  by  the  United  States 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Public 
Defender  Service  can  handle  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  these.  The  remainder 
of  the  defendants  may  be  unrepresented, 
that  is  about  16,000  prosecutions.  If  these 
prosecutions  cannot  go  forward,  these 
cases  will  have  to  be  dismissed. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  enough  that 
the  most  serious  felonies,  including  first- 
degree  murder,  have  to  be  tried  in  the 
Superior  Court. 


It  is  doubtful  that  those  cases  not  be- 
ing handled  by  the  Public  Defender 
Service  could  be  parceled  out  on  an  un- 
compensated basis  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar  members.  And  while  there 
are  about  1,500  to  2,000  such  attorneys, 
most  of  them  are  not  prepared  to  handle 
criminal  cases.  Such  a  situation  can  only 
contribute  to  bacldogs  and  delays. 

To  the  extent  that  there  may  have 
been  some  exorbitant  fees  .3aid  to  a  few 
attorneys  under  the  Criminal  Act  pro- 
gram, this  situation  is  being  very  well 
taken  care  of  by  a  special  committee  of 
judges  appointed  by  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  si>ecifically 
says  that — 

The  provisions  of  this  Act.  other  than  in 
subsection  (h)  of  Section  (1)  [providing  for 
public  defender  organizations]  shall  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
plan  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  ap- 
proved Jointly  by  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  was  Senator  Hruska  who  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  applicable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  he  so  stated  it 
categorically  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  was  enacted 
by  Congress  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  that  equal  justice  must  be 
afforded  to  all  defendants  in  criminal 
cases  brought  by  the  United  States  by 
providing,  wherever  necessary  adequate 
legal  services  to  defendants  who  cannot 
themselves  afford  to  purchase  such  serv- 
ices. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
be  rendered  incapable  of  making  timely 
disposition  of  important  criminal  prose- 
cutions due  simply  to  a  failure  to  appro- 
priate funds  with  which  to  compensate 
coimsel. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  language  con- 
tained in  lines  17  to  21  on  page  41  of 
H.R.  14989. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91- 
447  in  1970  encompasses  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  what  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  is  in  that 
regard. 

In  reviewing  the  legislative  history  of 
this  act,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  to  include  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
1970  Amendments  to  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  specifically  included  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts.  If  my  colleagues 
will  indulge  me,  I  will  read  the  com- 
ments of  Senator  Roman  Hruska  in  of- 
fering such  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  would  make  the 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  as 
amended  by  S.  1461.  fully  applicable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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This  amendment  Is  needed  to  clarify  the 
^plication  of  the  act  to  appointed  counsel 
appearing  before  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions or  any  other  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion, now  or  In  the  future.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964,  as  originally  enacted,  omitted  any  ref- 
erence to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  8essl<»i8,  although  the  Comptroller 
General  ruled  in  1966  that  the  act  does  ex- 
tend to  certain  classes  of  cases  prosecuted 
In  that  coiu^.  As  I  recall,  that  was  also  the 
Intent  of  the  1964  act. 

Since  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee began  consideration  of  S.  1461,  and 
other  proposed  amendments  to  the  1964  act, 
legislation  has  been  proceeding  through  the 
Senate  and  the  House  District  Committees 
that  would  significantly  reorganize  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  District.  That  legislation 
Is  now  before  a  conference  committee. 

The  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  District  Court  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  ot  General  Sessions  over 
certain  ofTenses  against  the  United  States 
woiUd  end  under  that  legislation,  and  the 
court  systems  would  be  greatly  changed.  It 
Is  the  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  however,  upon 
which  the  Comptroller  General  based  his 
opinion  of  coverage  under  the  1964  act. 

Therefore,  to  Insure  coverage  of  the  Crim- 
inal JusUce  Act  in  the  District,  whether  or 
not  the  court  reorganization  bill  is  enacted, 
for  those  classes  of  cases  specified  in  the 
1964  act,  as  amended  by  S.  1461  as  reported 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  this  amend- 
ment Is  offered. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate.  The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  accepted  the  amend- 
ment stating  only  that  those  provisions 
providing  for  a  Public  Defender  Service, 
did  not  apply  to  the  District  since  one 
was  already  in  existence. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  voted  for 
that  legislation  and  it  passed  the  House 
277  to  21. 

It  may  be  asked  what  interest  does  the 
Congress  have  in  the  internal  workings 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

It  is  we  who  enact  the  laws  under 
which  all  felonies  and  misdemeanors  are 
tried.  Prosecutions  in  the  Superior  Court 
are  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 
handled  by  the  U.S.  attorney.  Judges 
are  appointed  by  the  President.  Even 
prisoners  in  court  are  in  the  custody  of 
the  U.S.  marshal.  Is  it  not  proper,  there- 
fore, to  provide  defense  counsel  when  our 
Constitution  demands  no  less  of  us. 

It  ai^iears  that  the  committee's  action 
is  prcHi^ed  by  newspaper  accounts  of 
seemingly  excessive  compensation  hav- 
ing been  paid  to  appointed  counsel  under 
the  act.  I  do  not  defend  the  propriety  of 
those  fees.  I  have  no  information,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  before  the  House,  as  to 
the  quality  of  representation  or  the  cir- 
cumstances warranting  such  fees.  How- 
ever, a  committee  of  judges,  private  law- 
yers and  representatives  of  the  PubUc 
Defender  Service  is  meeting  this  after- 
noon to  seek  methods  of  preventing  the 
excessive  compensation  of  attorneys  in 
such  cases.  Tomorrow,  a  full  committee 
of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Ccdumbia 
Superior  Court  will  convene  to  further 
explore  the  problem.  It  seons  to  me  that 
any  vindictive  £u:tion  taken  today  in  cut- 
ting off  funds  is  prematmre  and  one  that 
win  phmge  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  system  into  chaos. 


So  I  would  urge,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  this  amendment  be  supported. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yirtd  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  after  having  strengthened  both  the 
police  and  the  court  system,  in  Wash- 
ington this  amendment  would  be  coun- 
terproductive in  our  fight  against  crime. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  legal  counsel 
many  arrested  criminals  would  probably 
end  up  back  on  the  streets  without  hav- 
ing been  tried. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman.  We 
have  made  great  progress  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  reducing  actual 
crime  and  in  speeding  up  the  process  of 
justice,  and  this  would  certainly  be 
counterproductive. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  p«iding  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  situation  which  hsis  been  im- 
covered  here  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
that  this  committee  has  ever  come  across 
In  all  the  years  of  its  existence.  We  find 
that  we  appropriated  $10  million-plus 
for  a  system  of  court-appointed  counsel 
in  all  the  Federal  courts  throughout  the 
land,  including  the  courts  of  appeal.  Lo 
and  behold,  over  10  percent  of  that 
money  has  been  used  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  a  court  that  is  not  a 
Federal  court,  and  a  court  that  has  its 
own  public  defender  service. 

We  find  that  in  this  court  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Superior 
Court — and  Judge  Greene  himself,  the 
chief  judge,  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  Federal  court — they  have  paid 
out  and  approved  as  much  as  $51,510.60 
to  one  lawyer  in  1  year.  To  go  down  the 
list,  we  find  that  they  paid  another  law- 
yer $26,852.50.  They  paid  another  one 
$26,161.50.  another  one  $34,031.16,  an- 
otlier  one  $30,104.25,  and  again  we  are 
back  to  the  king  of  them  all.  Mr.  Barney 
Keren,  who  got  $51,510.60.  a  member  of 
the  fifth  street  bar. 

There  is  smother  one  who  got  $47,108, 
and  another  $37,574.  The  entire  list  Is 
well  above  $10,000.  That  is  for  only  a 
year.  This  sort  of  thing  was  never  in- 
tended and  they  never  should  have  per- 
mitted it  to  happen,  particularly  when 
they  have  their  own  public  defender  sys- 
tem. That  is  $1,611,000  in  the  current 
year  and  $1,934,000  is  requested  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Distiict  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  is  yet  reported,  and 
all  the  court  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  and  ask 
the  committee  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia goveiiunent  to  increase  the  funds 
that  they  think  are  necessary. 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  fund  about 
which  we  are  speaking  should  be  tapped 
for  this  local  court.  It  is  not  a  Federal 
court,  anything  here  said  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  This  is  for  the  U.S. 
District  Courts  and  the  U.S.  Courts  of 
Appeal  for  the  District  Courts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  Members 
would  find  it  interesting  to  read  the 
list  of  attomejrs  who  have  fattened  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  set  forth  on 
pages  161  and  162  of  part  I  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  This  is  the  list  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  do  not  defend  any  of  the 
attorneys  who  may  have  gotten  fees 
that  are  too  high,  but  I  understand  some 
of  those  high  fees  were  earned  In  the 
Federal  court  as  well  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Where? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  They  were 
earned  in  representing  Indigent  cUents 
in  the  Federal  courts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  by  law  the 
public  defender  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  limited  to  60  percent  of 
all  indigent  defendants,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
think  the  gentleman  would  confine  him- 
self to  the  views  of  his  fellow  members 
on  the  I^strict  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  do  not  take  the  position  that 
he  does  condoning  the  payment  of  fees 
such  as  these,  when,  as  he  knows,  law- 
yers used  to  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
an  honor  to  be  appointed  to  represent  an 
indigent  defendant  and  to  spend  their 
own  moneys  for  expenses  to  try  the  case 
for  them. 

We  have  gotten  far  away  from  that 
system  when  we  must  pay  $51,510.60  to 
one  lawyer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Delegate 
from    the    District    of    Columbia    (Mr, 

PAtmTROY)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Equal  Employment  OppoKTUNrrr 
Commission 

salabies  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  estab- 
lished by  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  Including  services  as  authorized  by  S 
U.S.C.  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
and  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  payments 
to  State  and  local  agencies  for  aerrices  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  $25,110,000. 
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AMENOMKNT  OFFESBD   BT   MB.  GXOS8 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clei^  read  as  ftdlows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gaoss:  On  pag« 
47.  line  a.  strike  out  "$25,110,000"  and  Insert 
"$23,000,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
amendment  eliminates  the  $2,110,000  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  allowed  by 
the  committee  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated last  year. 

If  anyone  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  Is  one  of  the  most  Incredibly 
wasteful  and  completely  mismanaged 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
hearings  and  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  serve 
that  purpose. 

The  excellent  investigations  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  this  EEOC  operation 
that  almost  defies  belief. 

•Rie  staff  discovered,  for  example,  that 
top  officials  at  EEOC — and  I  quote — 

Have  been  oriented  toward  hiring  In- 
dividuals who  were  Involved  In  civil  rights 
movements  rather  than  hiring  Individuals 
based  on  their  ability  to  perform  the  job 
for  which  hired  regardless  of  any  prior  civil 
rights  experience.  Some  officials  believe  that 
many  of  the  EEOC  morale  and  employee 
problems  stem  from  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
individual  frequently  disrupts  the  operation 
of  the  Commission. 

The  staff  also  discovered  that  the  top 
brass  of  this  outfit  has  a  passion  for 
spending  money  in  the  final  days  of  a  fis- 
cal year,  and  spending  it  as  if  it  were 
going  out  of  style  on  various  and  sundry 
lll-concelved  £md  mostly  useless  projects. 

There  was  one  Instance  where  the  act- 
ing general  council  of  the  EEOC  had  the 
unmitigated  gall  to  refuse  to  resign  from 
the  EEOC  imtil  he  was  awarded  a  $20,- 
500  contract  to  prepare  a  handbook  chat 
contained  nothing  that  was  not  already 
available  in  the  agency. 

One  Special  Assistant  to  a  Commis- 
sioner told  the  committee  staff  that  the 
EEOC  had — and  I  quote — 

Doled  out  over  $2  million  and  does  not 
have  any  results  to  show  for  the  expenditure. 

The  Chairman  of  the  EEOC  is  so  inept 
that  he  could  not  recall  a  memorandum 
from  one  of  his  officials  written  on  June 
22, 1971  warning  him  that,  and  I  quote — 

As  of  June  21.  1971,  we  had  $406,000  to 
spend  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman  could  not  recall  this, 
but  he  had  no  difficulty  remembering  to 
put  in  a  request  for  money  to  buy  uni- 
forms for  his  chauffeur. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
characterized  the  EEOC  as  "chaotic."  It 
has  had  an  annual  employee  turnover  as 
high  as  42  percent,  yet  each  year  its  of- 
ficials clamor  for  more  and  more  peo- 
ple— over  200  percent  more  employees 
now  than  It  started  out  with  4  years  ago. 

Given  the  sorry  record  It  has  compiled, 
and  given  the  contempt  with  which  Its 
chairman  treats  the  taxpayers  of  the 
coimtry,  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
the  appropriation  for  this  agency  should 
be  Increased  one  penny  over  last  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  must  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

In  the  sulxsommittee  I  favored  the  full 
amount  requested.  But  I  found  myself 
without  sufficient  votes  to  have  the  other 
members  agree  with  me. 

Unquestionably  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  administrative  weaknesses 
and  errors  in  this  agency.  However,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  cure  this  im- 
mediately at  a  time  when  they  are  being 
given  so  many  additional  duties  by  the 
Congress,  by  cutting  them  back  more 
than  $2  million.  That  is  my  personal  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  think  the  action  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee is  the  proper  action.  This 
kept  it  at  the  last  year  figure,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  also  have  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  provide  for  the  pay  in- 
creases and  also  to  fill  positions  that  we 
granted  last  year  that  had  not  been 
filled. 

I  can  appreciate  in  reading  the  inves- 
tigative report  the  point  which  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross).  There  have  been  some  very  dif- 
ficult problems  insofar  as  administration 
of  this  agency  or  Commission  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  why  we  do  not  give  them 
any  new  positions.  I  think  they  requested 
312  new  positions,  and  in  my  opinion  this 
was  done  in  order  to  hold  the  line  un- 
til they  had  an  opportunity  to  get  their 
administrative  house  in  order. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  faced  with  another  supplemental  of 
something  in  the  area  of  $17  million,  that 
we  want  to  take  a  look  at.  going  to  this 
Commission  during  the  next  several 
months. 

While  I.  personally,  am  somewhat  sym- 
pathetic to  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem he  has  pointed  out,  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  adopt  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChaUman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
like  to  correct  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  the  committee  gave  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Ccnnmission  no 
new  money? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  said  no  new 
money,  but  I  think  no  new  positions 
would  be  more  nearly  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  did  give  the  Com- 
mission $2.1  million  more  than  for  last 
year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  gave  them  suf- 
ficient money  to  take  care  of  the  posi- 
tions we  granted  them  last  year  which 
have  not  been  filled  and  also  to  provide 
for  the  pay  increases. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmtm,  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  Member  in  this  House  who  has  not 


at  sometime  daring  the  past  year 
and  this  year  made  a  speech  somewhere 
deploring  waste  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Here  is  an  orgtmization  which  as  Mr. 
Gross  has  pointed  out  has  wasted  money 
shamefully,  an  organization  that  does 
not  Icnow  what  to  do  with  the  mmey  and. 
of  course,  they  bribe  people  to  resign 
from  it  by  giving  them  a  $20,000  con- 
tract. 

You  know  a  lot  of  people  are  trying  to 
interpret  the  results  of  some  of  the  pri- 
maries. Well,  I  will  give  you  one  inter- 
pretation. People  are  tired  of  this  kind 
of  thing.  They  are  tired  of  reaching  into 
their  pockets  to  pay  for  it.  They  are  tired 
of  buying  uniforms  for  chauffeurs  for 
bureaucrats. 

Here  is  an  oppoitunity  to  do  something 
about  it,  a  small  <»ie.  albeit,  but  an  op- 
portunity to  save  a  couple  of  milUon 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  tlie 
amendment. 

I  rarely  ever — in  fact  I  cannot  ever  re- 
member taking  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
gentleman  from  New  York's  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  do  not  pick  this  one  out  as 
any  special  target,  but  from  the  testi- 
mcHiy  contained  in  the  hearings,  this  or- 
ganization simply  has  thrown  money 
aroimd  as  though,  to  use  Mr.  Gross  ex- 
pressicHi.  as  though  it  were  going  out  of 
style. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  really 
mean  some  of  these  speeches  we  have 
been  making  about  economy,  here  is  a 
chance  to  vote  for  some  economy. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  statement  made 
to  the  effect  that  a  report  had  been  given 
to  the  committee  showing  malpractice 
or  malfeasance  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  Commission  is  conducted. 

By  any  chance,  did  that  report  contain 
anything  indicating  that  some  of  the 
personnel  were  engaged  in  political 
activity? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  any  Member  of  the  House  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  report? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  con- 
tained right  there  in  the  book  which  the 
gentleman  has  his  hand  on. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh,  is  that  the  one 
you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes:  I  re- 
ferred to  it  yesterday.  The  investigative 
staff  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  an  investigation  with  regard 
to  the  activities  of  this  agency  and  the 
report  is  in  the  printed  hearings, 
volume  4. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  think  it  well  that  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  just  a  few  months  ago 
this  House  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
EEOC  bill  which  gave  this  Commission 
special  enforcement  powers  out  of  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  heretofore  it  had 
not  had  those  powers. 

This  agency  is  charged,  particularly 
under  the  complaint  section,  with  trying 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Commission  has  already  been 
severely  hampered  in  the  job  assigned  it 
by  this  Congress.  They  came  before  the 
chairman  and  the  committee,  and  re- 
quested an  $8.6  million  increase.  They 
asked  for  312  additional  positions  to  do 
what  this  Congress  asked  them  to  do. 
They  were  denied  the  increase  and  they 
were  cut  $6  million.  They  were  denied  all 
312  of  the  new  positions  requested.  They 
are  now  functioning  by  virtue  of  the  $6 
million  appropriation  cut  at  their  same 
1972  personnel  level. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year  1970 
they  had  received  14,000  complaints  to 
investigate  and  evaluate.  In  fiscal  year 
1971  it  went  to  23,000  complaints.  It  is 
now  at  the  figure  of  more  than  30,000 
for  the  year  1972. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  attacking  the  problem  of 
discrimination  in  employment  in  this 
country  that  this  Congress  must  live  up 
to  its  commitment  and  assist  the  EEOC 
Commission  to  try  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date given  it  by  this  Congress.  To  cut  it 
further  than  the  $6  million  cut  that  has 
already  been  done  certainly  shows  hy- 
pocrisy on  our  part. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
penditures In  this  Government  is  the  ex- 
penditure for  welfare.  You  authorized  me, 
and  I  am  checking  into  those  expendi- 
tures. If  you  do  not  do  something  about 
helping  women  get  jobs  you  are  never  go- 
ing to  reduce  that  expenditure;  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  increased  indefinitely. 

If  there  is  any  movement  that  has  been 
tried  here  this  afternoon  on  this  floor 
that  is  pennywise  and  pound-foolish,  it 
is  to  do  anything  to  the  EEOC  which  re- 
duces the  opportimity  for  women  to  be 
given  Jobs. 

Tou  are  not  spending  peanuts  on  wel- 
fare in  this  country;  you  are  spending 
this  year  $85  billion  on  income  mainte- 
nance programs,  and  now  you  want  to 
make  a  cut  of  $6  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  ridiculous. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  against  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  for  seeing  to  it 
that  people  are  given  a  decent  opportu- 
nity without  discrimination  to  go  to  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  55, 
noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

StTBVEXSIVB   ACTIVTnES   CONTBOL   BOARO 
SALARIES    AND   EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Including  Bervlcss 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  and  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  for  expenses  of  travel,  $450,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFTESED    BT    MR.    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Page 
51,  line  1,  strike  out  lines  11  through  16. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
may  have  an  idea  that  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  is  a  live  agency 
that  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  listing 
so-called  subversives,  which  was  the 
statutory  responsibility  of  the  Board 
when  the  act  was  first  passed  in  1950. 
Now  all  that  remains  is  the  name  behind 
which  the  Board  is  hiding. 

Since  1965,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  unconstitu- 
tional the  basic  law  which  created  the 
Board,  because  that  law  abridged  the 
first  amendment,  guaranteeing  free 
speech,  and  the  fifth  amendment,  which 
prohibits  laws  requiring  self-incrimina- 
tion, the  Board  has  had  nothing  to  do. 
At  the  present  time  this  agency  has 
notliing  to  do.  It  is  a  dead  agency  which 
should  have  been  buried  7  years  ago. 
But  it  is  still  being  kept  alive  in  the  hope 
that  perhaps  some  day  a  law  will  be  writ- 
ten that  will  be  foimd  constitutional. 

However,  at  the  present  time  the 
Board  has  nothing  to  do.  Nothing.  Oh, 
yes,  the  Board  has  the  task  of  deleting 
defunct  organizations  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list,  which  a  high  school  stu- 
dent can  do  in  2  weeks. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  hearings 
as  they  appear  in  part  IV  on  page  44. 
Mr.  Rodney  is  addressing  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Mahan,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooNET.  How  many  times  bas  the 
Board  met  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Mahan.  I  listed  that.  You  mean  in 
relation  to  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  on  Board 
meetings? 

Mr.  RooNET.  Even  to  have  Just  a  talk  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Mahan.  We  meet  about  once  a  week. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  That  would  be  how  many 
times  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Mahan.  I  would  say  we  have  met  SO 
times.  All  of  these  cases  go  before  a  panel 
of  three  members  of  the  Board.  V?e  elimi- 
nated hearing  examiners  some  time  ago. 
Recommendations  are  made  by  the  members 
themselves,  after  hearing  the  evidence  on  all 
these  cases. 

We  need  two  administrative  assistants. 
TVo  Board  members  do  not  have  secretaries. 
Including  the  chairman.  I  think  we  need 
another  and  another  secretary  In  the  event 
these  cases  come  up. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  To  help  you  do  what — do 
nothing?  I  don't  understand  this. 

Mr.  Mahan.  I  will  not  hire  anybody,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  we  get  new  cases  under 
Executive  Order  No.  11606. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  How  many  days  of  hearings 
did  you  have  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Mahan.  Nine. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Nine  days? 

Mr.  Mahan.  I  had  14  In  the  last  calendar 
year,  but  nine  in  the  last  fiscal  year — nine 
in  New  York,  two  in  Pittsburgh,  and  three  In 
Washington. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  reading  so  accurately 
and  well. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  complimenting  me  even  in  that 
way.  After  all,  the  gentleman's  question- 
ing was  so  good. 

Now  on  page  46  I  read  the  final  ex- 
change between  Mr.  Mahan  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rodney), 
which  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahan.  I  have  always  told  you  when 
we  needed  it  I  wlU  come  up  here.  You  always 
told  me  I  could.  I  appreciate  very  much  being 
before  you  and  saying  that  whatever  you  give 
us  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  We  like  to  see  you  socially.  We 
really  do. 

So  based  upon  these  hearings  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rodney) 
and  the  committee  provided  for  $450,000 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  nonfunctioning 
board  that  has  no  statutory  activities  at 
all  and  which  lives  in  hope  that  someday 
they  will  find  something  to  do. 

When  I  offered  this  amendment  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rodney)  Indicated  to  the  committee  that 
it  could  not  take  this  action — it  could  not 
cut  off  the  funds  for  appointees  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  for  a 
brief  on  this  question  and  I  was  told  that 
there  is  no  such  law,  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  was 
referring  to  the  Lovett  case  which  in  1946 
sought  in  an  appropriation  bill  to  cut  off 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Lovett,  at  that  time 
that  action  was  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  what  the  head  note  of  that  case 
states: 

Legislative  acts,  no  matter  what  their 
form,  that  apply  either  to  named  Individuals 
or  to  easily  ascertainable  members  of  a  group 
in  such  a  way  as  to  infilct  punishment  on 
them  without  a  Judicial  trial  are  bills  of 
attainer  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  case  that  has  no  possible  bear- 
ing upon  the  action  which  I  am  taking 
in  trying  to  cut  off  the  fimds  for  this 
agency.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
in  every  single  one  of  its  bills  cuts  off 
funds  in  order  to  cut  out  Jobs  that  are 
on  payrolls.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress cannot  eliminate  jobs,  not  only  of 
thase  who  are  underlings,  but  as  well, 
those  who  are  members  of  a  board. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  those  are  presi- 
dential appointees  and  they  have  to  be 
paid. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  no  legal  foundation  for  the 
gentleman's  argument.  If  the  gentleman 
has  any,  I  wish  he  would  cite  his  case.  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  have  had 
the  Legislative  Counsel's  OfBce  and  the 
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LibraiT  of  Congress  look  into  the  matter 
to  see  if  they  could  find  any  cases  in  sup- 
port of  his  position.  None  has  been  found. 
I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  f  rwn 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  put  this  matter 
in  proper  perspective.  The  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  in  1950  was  to  provide  a  way 
of  making  public  the  identity,  purposes, 
and  mode  of  operation  of  Commimist  or- 
ganizations within  the  United  States.  The 
program,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  stated,  has  encountered  many  frus- 
trations, not  only  because  of  adverse 
court  decisions,  but  also  because  of  the 
failure  of  Attorneys  General  to  assign 
work  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  whatever  reason. 

Under  the  law  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  cannot  work  unless  the 
Attorney  General  assigns  it  work.  As  a 
result,  the  work  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  has  been  severely  cir- 
cumscribed. It  has  not  been  very  active. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  I  submit  to  the  House  that  this  is  not 
the  time  and  the  place  to  consider  this 
amendmoit.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  we  should  not  pay  of- 
ficers and  employees  when  they  are  not 
doing  any  work,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently, by  Executive  order,  assigned  a 
function  for  the  SACB  to  perform  in  con- 
nection with  a  loyalty  security  program 
operated  under  Executive  order. 

The  U.S.  Government  for  several  years', 
since  the  Truman  administration,  has 
operated  a  loyalty  security  program 
under  Executive  order.  That  was  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9835,  promulgated  by 
President  Truman.  That  program  was 
continued  by  President  Eisenhower  under 
Executive  Order  No.  10450  and,  most  re- 
cently. President  Nixon  amended  No. 
10450  assigning  a  fimction  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  loyalty  security  program  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  The  or- 
der has  been  very  controversial.  Many 
constitutional  lawyers  have  argued  that 
the  President  did  not  have  that  author- 
ity. But  in  any  event  the  President  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  make  the  order 
completely  effective  because  SACB  would 
have  to  have  subpena  power,  the  right  of 
court  review  and  the  right  of  the  court 
to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  SACB  before 
the  order  was  fully  effective.  The  Presi- 
dent definitely  did  not  have  authority  to 
grant  such  powers.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress that  it  pass  H.R.  9669,  giving  SACB 
such  powers. 

That  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  It  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  May  9,  1972, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  ptiss. 
It  is  now  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. In  a  few  days  this  House  should 
have  ttie  opportunity  to  pass  upon  that 
measure. 

That  will  be  the  time  and  place  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  Subversive 


Activities  Control  Board  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  real  question  here  involved 
is,  do  we  want  the  U.S.  Government  to 
operate  a  program  designed  to  weed  out 
persons  who  are  disloyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?  Admittedly 
it  is  very  difficult  to  operate  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  want  such  a  program 
to  ccMitinue. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  right- 
fully pointed  out  that  xmder  previous  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  beginning  with  President 
Truman,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  had  the  task  of  weeding  out  those 
people  in  Government  who  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  to  be  either  un- 
desirable, unfit,  subversive,  or  disloyal. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, in  answer  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  Let  me 
make  my  second  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichoro  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  I  point  out  further  that 
supplementing  the  activities  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  FBI, 
which  is  authorized  as  well  under  the 
Executive  order  to  make  full  field  checks 
in  those  cases  where  Government  em- 
ployees are  supposed  to  have  some  sort 
of  taint. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  there  is  no 
provision  mandating  a  full  field  investi- 
gation under  the  loyalty  and  security 
program  for  nonsensitive  positions.  Such 
a  program  would  be  too  expensive.  This 
is  where  we  need  an  organization  per- 
forming the  fimction  which  was  former- 
ly performed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Admittedly  the  Attorney  General  was  not 
the  right  agency. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Supreme  Comt  has 
held  that  Executive  orders  which  seek 
to  hold  employees  disloyal  who  are  in 
insensitive  positions  are  without  validity, 
and  has  held  those  orders  unenforce- 
able. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  disagree  entirely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  they  did  not  have  the  right  to  dis- 
miss summarily. 

Mr.  YATES.  Right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Employees  who  were  in 
a  nonsensitive  position. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  has  been  no  de- 
termination as  to  sensitive  positions. 

Mr.  YATES.  Which  is  a  procedure  au- 
thorized under  the  Executive  order.  The 
Court  said  that  could  not  be  done. 

At  any  rate,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  his  committee  has  reported 
out  a  bill  which  may  or  may  not  become 
a  law.  That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2  Is  this:  Executive  Order 
11650,  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  gentle- 


man's bill,  was  the  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Ervin  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  and  Senator  Ervin  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  Senate  to  vitiate  Executive 
Order  11605. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  predict  that 
when  H.R.  9669  does  come  before  this 
House  that  this  House  will  pass  that  bill 
overwhelmingly.  That  is  the  place  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  abolish  SACJB. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suppori  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  today  once  again  we 
are  presented  with  the  annual  ritual 
whereby  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  that  lifeless  institution,  that 
ugly  corpse.  Is  dragged  before  Congress 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
requested  for  its  maintenance. 

Every  year,  in  the  remote  and  unreal- 
istic hope  that  we  could  somehow 
breathe  life  back  into  this  corpse.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  for  the 
SACB. 

After  studying  the  bizarre,  fruitless, 
and  unconstitutional  21 -year  history  of 
tliis  anaclironism  funded  at  public  ex- 
pense, I  am  persuaded  tliat  it  is  finally 
time  to  put  the  corpse  to  rest. 

In  21  yeai's,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  has  produced  absolutely 
nothing  by  way  of  work  product.  The 
SACB  has  been  totally  useless  and  ir- 
relevant to  the  Federal  loyalty-security 
program.  In  21  years,  the  only  accom- 
plishments of  tlie  SACB  have  been  to 
clog  the  courts  and  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  expensive  and 
protracted  constitutional  litigation.  As 
a  trustee  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  additional 
funding  for  this  Board. 

No  member  of  this  House  who  truly 
believes  in  fiscal  responsibility  can  vote 
funds  for  tliis  Board  which  has  had,  and 
can  have,  nothing  whatever  to  do.  No 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  opposed  to 
wasting  money  should  be  intimidated  by 
the  discredited  and  shameful  ploy  tliat 
he  is  "soft  of  communism." 

The  inadequacies  and  wastefulness  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
have  been  so  well  demonstrated  that  it 
would  be  redundant  to  repeat  at  this 
point  all  of  the  evidence  which  indicates 
how  wrong  we  would  be  to  waste  tax- 
payers' money  on  tlie  SAC7B  by  not  vot- 
ing for  this  amendment  today. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  setting  forth  their 
basic  objections  to  SACB  fmiding  and 
their  support  for  this  amendment.  I  en- 
dorse both  letters. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1972. 

Dear  Congressman  :  You  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  Rppropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary  which  contains  a  $450,000 
appropriation  for  the  Subversive  Actirtties 
Control  Board.  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion urges  you  to  support  a  floor  amendment 
to  the  bill  to  strike  all  1973  funds  for  the 
SACB. 

We  submit  that  the  SACB  should  no  longer 
be  funded  on  two  grounds.  First,  we  believe 
that  Executive  Order  11605,  Issued  last  year 
by  President  Nixon  in  an  effort  to  give  the 
SACB  something  to  do.  represent*  an  uncon- 
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stitutional  Infringement  on  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  of  speech  and  association  and 
an  unconstitutional  usurpation  of  legislative 
power  by  the  executive  branch. 

Second,  continued  maintenance  of  the 
Board  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  be- 
cause the  cotirts  will  undoubtedly  strike 
down  the  Order  (a  federal  district  coiirt  has 
already  Indicated  It  will  do  so)  and  the  Board 
will  be  left  with  $450,000  and  nothing  to  do. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  Is  warning 
Congress  against  over-spending,  at  a  time 
when  funds  are  so  desperately  needed  for  a 
host  of  domestic  programs,  why  fund  an 
agency  that  has  not  made  one  smgle  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  this 
country? 

After  twenty-two  years  of  utility  at  a  cost 
of  over  t6  million,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
SACB  and  all  it  stands  for  has  no  place  In 
our  government.  When  active,  it  Infringes  on 
constitutional  freedoms;  when  moribund,  it 
represents  a  shameful  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  We  urge  you  to  help  at>ollsh,  once  and 
for  all,  the  SACB. 

smcerely  yours, 

Lynn  Pearle, 
Legislative  Representative. 

ArfERicAN  Civil  Libekties  Union, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1972. 

Dear  Congressman:  Ttils  week  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  on  the  fiscal  1973  appro- 
priation of  $460,000  for  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  urges  you  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  will  be  oflfered  to  delete 
SACB  funds  from  H.R.  14988,  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Three  rea.sons  underly  owe  position:  First, 
the  activities  of  the  SACB  unconstitutionally 
infringe  upon  the  First  Amendment  free- 
doms of  all\)f  our  citizens.  Second,  funding 
the  SACB  is^  a  significant  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Third,  the  Administration 
has  usurped  the  Congress'  legislative  powers 
by  giving  the  SACB  by  Executive  Order  func- 
tions well  beyond  those  assigned  It  under 
Congressionally-approved  statute — a  course 
In  which  the  Congress  should  not  acquiesce. 

BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  July,  1971,  the  SACB  had  been  re- 
duced to  total  inactivity  by  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts  holding  virtually  all  of  their 
responsibilities  unconstitutional.  In  Albert- 
son  V.  SACB,  382  U.S.  70  (1965),  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  1965  that  individuals  could 
not  be  compelled  to  register  under  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  because  they  would 
thereby  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
the  Smith  Act,  thus  violating  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  against  self-incrimination. 
In  1967,  the  Congress  empowered  the  SACB 
to  regteter  individuals.  In  Boorda  v.  SACB. 
421  F.2d  1142,  (D.C.  Cir.  1969),  cert,  denied 
397  US.  1042  (1970),  the  courts  held  that 
this  new  task  violated  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  association.  As  a 
result  of  these  and  other  cases,  the  level  of 
activity  at  the  SACB  dropped  so  low  that  In 
the  course  of  last  year's  appropriation  hear- 
ing, SACB  Chairman  John  W.  Mahan  testi- 
fied that  the  SACB  does  not  have  enough 
work  to  keep  its  officials  busy. 

E.O.    U605    UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

In  the  midst  of  la.st  year's  appropriations 
hearing,  the  Administration  moved  to  rescue 
the  Board  from  possible  oblivion  by  Issuing 
Executive  Order  11605  which  was  Intended  to 
greatly  expand  the  workload  of  the  SACB.  In 
considering  whether  to  continue  to  fund  the 
SACB,  the  fact  that  E.O.  11605  will  tilti- 
mately  be  found  unconstitutional,  once  again 
leaving  the  SACB  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  nothing  to  do,  must  be 
considered. 

Executive  Order  11605  authorizes  the  gov- 
ernment. In  evaluating  the  loyalty  of  its  em- 
ployees,  to   consider   "knowing   membership 


In,  or  affiliation  or  sympathetic  association 
with"  any  group  which  is  totalitarian.  Fas- 
cist, Communist,  subversive,  which  \inlaw- 
fully  advocates  force  or  violence  to  deny 
others  their  constitutional  rights,  or  which 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  government  by  un- 
lawful means.  The  SACB  is  given  the  job  of 
making  a  list  of  such  organizations  to  replace 
the  outdated  Attorney-General's  list.  The 
definitions  of  these  categories  of  organiza- 
tions are  vague,  imprecise,  and  could  be 
Interpreted  to  apply  *o  many  perfectly  lawful 
but  dissident  organizations,  Including  most 
of  the  peace  movement  and  many  civil  rights 
organizations.  Moreover,  the  entire  scheme 
of  the  Order  is  aimed  at  speech  alone  and 
not  at  illegal  acts. 

In  Cole  V.  Richardson,  40  U.S.L.W.  4381 
(April  18,  1972) ,  the  Supreme  Court  reviewed 
the  limits  imposed  on  loyalty  oaths  and  pro- 
grams: 

"We  have  made  clear  that  neither  federal 
nor  state  governments  may  condition  em- 
ployment on  taking  oaths  which  impinge 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  respectively,  as  for  ex- 
ample those  relating  to  political  beliefs.  Law 
Students  Research  Council  v.  Wadmond,  401 
U.S.  154  (1971);  Baird  v.  State  Bar  of  Arizona, 
401  VS.  1,  (1971);  Connell  v.  Higgenbotham, 
403  U.S.  207,  209  (1971),  (Marshall.  J.,  con- 
curring). Nor  may  employment  be  condi- 
tioned on  an  oath  that  one  has  not  engaged, 
or  will  not  engage,  in  protected  speech  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  following:  criticizing  in- 
stitutions of  government;  discussing  political 
doctrine  that  approves  the  overthrow  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  government;  and  supporting 
candidates  for  political  office.  Keyishian  v. 
Board  of  Regents,  385  U.S.  589  (1967);  Bag- 
gett  V.  Bullitt.  377  U.S.  360  (1964);  Cramp  v. 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  368  U.S.  278 
(1961).  Employment  may  not  be  conditioned 
on  an  oath  denying  past,  or  abjuring  future, 
assoclatlonal  activities  within  constitutional 
protection;  such  protected  activities  Include 
membership  in  organizations  having  Illegal 
purposes  unless  one  knows  of  the  purpose 
and  shares  a  specific  intent  to  promote  the 
Illegal  purpose.  Whitehill  v.  Elkins,  389  U.S. 
54  (1967);  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents, 
supra:  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  384  U.S.  11 
(1966);  Wieman  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.S.  183 
(1952)." 

The  scope  of  Inquiry  in  Executive  Order  1 1605 
goes  way  beyond  these  limits. 

One  federal  court  has  already  examined 
Executive  Order  11605  and  found  it  consti- 
tutionally deficient.  In  American  Service- 
men's Fund  V.  Mitchell,  CA.No.  1776-71 
(Memorandum  and  Order,  January  10,  1972), 
although  the  district  court  dismissed  the 
suit  as  premature.  It  left  no  doubt  about  the 
ultimate  unconstitutionality  of  the  Execu- 
tive Order.  In  the  court's  words, 

".  .  .  the  Order  contains  definitions  govern- 
ing listing  which  appear  on  their  face  to 
raise  constitutional  problems  by  reason  of 
their  vagueness  and  overbreadth  and  the  re- 
sulting effect  on  the  rights  of  many  Govern- 
ment workers,  present  or  future." 

WASTE    OP   TAXPAYERS'    MONET 

The  SACB  cannot  begin  to  list  new  organi- 
zations until  the  Justice  Department 
petitions  it  to  do  so.  Robert  Mardian,  until 
recently  head  of  the  Jtistlce  Department's 
Internal  Security  Division,  testified  In  July, 
1971  that  the  Department  was  considering 
25  cases  for  presentation  to  the  SACB.  As  of 
today,  almost  a  year  later,  not  a  single  case 
has  been  referred.  Indeed,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
in  January  of  this  year,  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  stated  that  the  Department 
"probably  would  not  file  any  cases"  while  the 
American  Servlcesman's  Fund  case  was  in  its 
"appeal  period."  (Testimony  of  Kevin 
Maroney,  January  27,  1972)  That  appeal  Is 
Just  now  in  the  beginning  stages.  It  could 
take  two  years  before  the  appeal   Is  com- 


pleted through  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  Thus,  the 
entire  fiscal  1973  could  pass  without  the  De- 
partmenfa  sending  a  single  new  case  to  the 
Board. 

SACB  Chairman  Mahan  has  testified  that 
the  Department  has  submitted  169  names  of 
organizations  to  be  taken  off  the  Attorney- 
General's  list  and  that  the  SACB  expects  96 
more  petitions  this  year.  They  mdicate,  how- 
ever, that  82  of  these  cases  were  disposed  of 
in  approximately  3  days  of  hearmgs.  At  that 
rate,  it  should  take  only  about  7  more  days 
to  dispose  of  all  of  the  remaining  delisting 
cases.  Including  those  not  yet  referred  by 
the  Department. 

Executive  Order  11605,  therefore,  in  no 
way  Justifies  the  appropriations  of  any 
funds  for  the  SACB  in  fiscal  1973.  As  indi- 
cated above,  SACB  Chairman  Mahan  has 
testified  that  the  SACB  does  not  have  enough 
other  work  to  keep  its  officials  busy.  There  Is 
simply  no  Justification  for  any  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  such  a  body.  And 
yet,  HJR.  14989  appropriates  $450,000  for  the 
SACB  to  spend. 

E.O.    11 60S   USURPS  CONGRESSIONAL  POWERS 

E.O.  11605  purports  to  give  the  SACB  pow- 
ers never  given  to  it  by  the  Congress.  In 
defending  that  course  last  year,  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Mardian  stated  that 
the  President  had  "constitutional  statutory 
powers. "  As  Senator  Sam  Ervin  so  clearly 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "My  copy 
of  the  Constitution  says  that  all  legislative 
power  is  given  to  Congress.  The  President  has 
none.  His  responsibility  is  to  'faithfully  ex- 
ecute' the  laws,  not  amend  them  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department  sees  fit."  117  Cong.  Rec.  S 
12211  (daily  ed.  July  27,  1971).  And  in  the 
words  of  Judge  Gesell  in  the  American  Serv- 
icemen's Fund  decision,  there  is  "no  prece- 
dent for  a  President  delegating  to  an  in- 
dependent, quasl-Judlclal  body  far-reaching 
responsibilities  different  in  form  and  effect 
from  those  specifically  given  that  body  when 
created  by  the  Congress." 

H.R.  9669,  an  Administration  bill  which 
would  have  Congress  ratify,  after  the  fact, 
this  act  of  Presidential  legislation.  Is  a  long 
way  from  passage.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  Ignore  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
and  fund  the  SACB  anyway. 

Despite  the  SACB's  attempt  to  portray  It 
otherwise,  the  SACB  still  has  no  significant 
amount  of  work  to  do  to  justify  the  almost 
one-half  of  a  million  dollars  proposed  here. 
Moreover,  the  work  it  wishes  to  do  Infringes 
substantially  on  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
by  the  Plrst  Amendment.  As  you  consider 
this  appropriation,  we  urge  you  to  keep  in 
mind  the  following  thought  which  is  taken 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  which  appeared  during  last  year's  de- 
bate: 

"The  surest  way  to  fan  the  spark  of  revolu- 
tion and  violence  Is  to  over-react  to  the 
threat,  to  curb  constitutional  liberties  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  to  lose 
faith  In  the  due  process  of  law,  to  establish 
bureaucratic  vigilante  committees  to  inquire 
into  the  thoughts,  the  words  and  the  asso- 
claUons  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
117  Cong.  Rec.  E  8297  (dally  ed.  July  26, 1971) . 
Sincerely, 

Hope  Eastman, 
Acting  Director. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
ion  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
following  statement  which  I  have  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  on  H.R.  9669,  which  seeks  to 
expand  thA  jurisdiction  of  the  SACB  in  a 
manner  which  is  unconstitutional,  in  my 
judgment: 
Views  of  Congressman  Robert  F.  Drinan 

I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  H.R.  9669  as 
amended  in  Committee  would,  upon  enact- 
ment, almost  immediately  be  declared  un- 
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constitutional.  Perhaps  the  most  distressing 
of  the  several  constitutional  inflrmltles  of 
this  bill  Is  its  total  abdication  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  legislative  authority  over  the  Juris- 
dicUon  of  the  SACB. 

hpvrt  from  the  legal  deficiencies  of  this 
proposal,  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  needs  this  law  to  insure 
fidelity  by  its  employees  to  our  system  of 
government. 

Finally,  I  oppose  H.R.  9669  because  It  would 
undermine  one  of  our  meet  precious  free- 
doms— the  freedom  to  assemble  and  speak 
our  beliefs  without  fear  of  ptinishment  by 
the  government. 

For  two  years,  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  something  to  do.  As  Chairman 
Ichord  stated  in  his  original  announcement 
of  these  hearings  on  June  2, 1970,  "The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  fur- 
ther maintenance  and  funding  of  a  Board 
which  has  little  or  no  work  to  do." 

For  a  variety  of  reasons — most  funda- 
mentally the  established  unconstitutionality 
of  the  principal  functions  of  the  SACB,'  and 
the  absence  of  any  groups  for  it  to  investi- 
gate (expressed  repeatedly  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment)— the  SACB  was,  and  it  is  to  this 
day,  unable  to  find  anything  with  which  to 
occupy  itself. 

The  day  after  SACB  Chairman  John  Ma- 
han testified  on  July  6,  1971,  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that  "We 
do  not  have  enough  to  fill  our  time,"  there 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  Executive 
Order  11605.  That  order  sought  to  provide 
the  SACB  with  work.  In  open  contravention 
of  the  exclusive  authority  of  Congress  to  leg- 
islate new  SACB  functions,  the  Executive 
Order  asserted  several  vaguely-defined  cate- 
gories of  political  organizations  which  the 
SACB  could,  in  the  words  of  its  Chairman, 
"expose  and  disclose." 

Nine  groups  soon  brought  suit  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  American  Servicemen's  Un- 
ion V.  Mitchell,  seeking  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment and  injunctive  relief  against  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Executive  Order  on  the  ground 
of  unconstitutionality. 

In  an  extensive  analysis,  the  Court  essen- 
tially did  two  things.  First,  it  declined  im- 
mediate relief  pending  the  administration 
of  the  Executive  Order.  More  importantly, 
however,  in  its  January  10,  1972,  opinion  the 
Court  clearly  intimated  that  Executive  Or- 
der 11605  was  unconstitutional.  The  Court 
stated: 

"Apart  from  the  disturbing  implications 
of  this  effort  to  revitalize  a  loyalty  program 
that  has  found  little  favor,  the  Issues  pre- 
sented by  the  complaint  are  extremely  seri- 
ous and  must  eventually  be  resolved.  There 
is,  for  example,  no  precedent  for  a  President 
delegating  to  an  independent,  qUasl-judicial 
body  far-reaching  responsibilities  different 
in  form  and  effect  from  those  specifically 
given  that  body  when  created  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

The  Court  further  stated, 

"Wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  delega- 
tion, the  Order  contains  definitions  govern- 
ing listing  that  appear  on  their  face  to  raise 
constitutional  problems  by  reason  of  their 
vagueness  and  overbreadth  and  the  resulting 
effect  on  the  rights  of  many  government 
workers,  present  or  future." 

H.R.  9669,  as  originally  Introduced,  was  an 
attempt  to  codify — incorporate  by  refer- 
ence— and  somehow  legitimize  the  Execu- 
tive Order.  However,  it  was  clear  that  no 
codification  could  cure  the  constitutional 
defects  to  which  the  Court  alluded  and  which 
are  so  well  demonstrated  in  a  long  line  of 


'  See,  e.g.,  Albertson  v.  SACB,  382  U.S.  70 
(1965):  Boorda  v.  SACB,  421  F.  2d  1142  (D.C. 

Clr.  1969),  cert,  denied  397  U.S.  1042  (1970). 


Supreme  Covui;  decisions  extending  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

HJl.  9669  as  amended  Is  a  misconceived 
attempt  to  give  the  SACB  something  to  do. 
The  amended  bill  strikes  the  original  bill's 
references  to  Executive  Order  11605  and  re- 
places them  vrtth  a  wholly  unspecified,  unde- 
fined and  unlimited  transfer  of  legislative 
authority  to  the  President  or  his  designees 
to  create  any  criteria  they  want  "with  re- 
spect to  the  character  of  relevant  organiza- 
tions" which  the  SACB  may  use  as  a  basis 
for  Federal  agencies  to  exclude  on  "loyalty" 
grounds  prospective  and  existing  employees. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  by  taking  this  ap- 
proach, the  proponents  of  the  amended  H.R. 
9669  are  saying  in  effect  that  a  small  dose 
of  dangerous  medicine  is  intolerable  but  a 
bug^  dose  of  poison  is  a  good  thing. 

Further  complicating  the  background  in 
which  this  bill  is  reported  is  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  two  years  of  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  government  loyalty-security 
programs,  our  Committee  never  at  any  time 
held  hearings  on  the  unprecedented  amend- 
ment contained  in  the  bUl  which  would  set 
up  the  President  as  the  exclusive  legislator 
with  respect  to  SACB  functions.  Neither  the 
Administration,  nor  any  Federal  department, 
nor  any  of  the  many  other  witnesses  before 
the  Committee  asked  for  such  a  proposal, 
commented  upon  it,  or,  indeed,  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  made.  (In  fact,  there  ap- 
pears to  me  very  substantial  merit  in  the 
argument  that  this  bill  should  have  been 
referred  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  or  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
both  of  which  have  exercised  long-standing 
jurisdiction  in  the  areas  covered.) 

To  my  knowledge,  not  the  slightest  effort 
was  made  to  solicit  the  views  of  constitu- 
tional experts  or  anyone  else  outside  the 
Committee  as  to  the  desirability  or  legality 
of  such  a  drastic  step.  To  all  appearances,  it 
would  seem  that  this  proposal  was  a  last- 
minute  afterthought. 

I  don't  believe  any  Member  of  our  Com- 
mittee, or  any  Member  of  the  House,  really 
favors  this  bill.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee which  studied  this  subject  for 
two  years.  Congressman  Preyer,  who  else- 
where in  this  Report  sets  out  his  basic 
objections  to  H.R.  9669,  did  not  vote  for  the 
bill  in  Committee.  Chairman  Ichord,  in  his 
April  14,  1972,  letter  to  Congressman  Preyer 
which  is  appended  to  this  Report,  states — 

"I  am  not  certain  that  the  solution  is  to 
be  fotmd  in  HJl.  9669,  nor  am  I  wholly  con- 
vinced that  we  may  expect  any  more  action 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  future 
than  it  has  given  the  (SACB]  in  the  past." 

Under  all  of  these  circumstances,  I  am 
frankly  surprised  that  five  Members  of  our 
Committee  determined  to  bring  such  a  meas- 
ure before  an  already-overburdened  House. 

Before  I  very  briefly  set  forth  the  constitu- 
tional inflrmltles  of  this  bUl,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  all  of  the  cabinet 
departments,  the  Posal  Service  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  appeared  before  the 
Committee  In  the  course  of  its  loyalty-secur- 
ity hearings  and  that  notwithstanding  prob- 
ing interrogation  of  each  of  them  there  was 
asserted  no  evidence  which  would  even  re- 
motely support  the  contention  that  we  need 
an  expanded  loyalty-security  program  of  this 
nature.  Over  and  over,  department  repre- 
sentatives testified  that  the  present  program 
Is  adequate  to  their  needs,  that  they  could 
not  recall  a  single  instance  where  an  em- 
ployee was  fired  on  loyalty-security  grounds, 
that  they  were  satlsfl^  with  the  present  ap- 
proach. To  the  extent  that  there  were  ob- 
jections to  our  current  loyalty-security  pro- 
gram in  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
those  objections  were  on  civil  liberties  or 
curable  administrative  grounds.  A  careful  re- 
view of  all  of  the  testimony  persuades  me 
beyond  any  doubt  that  any  suggestion  that 
our  government  needs  expanded  bureaucra- 
cies or  program  to  combat  the  risk  of  subver- 


sion In  Its  ranks  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence. 

On  March  15,  1972,  for  example,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Anthony  Mondello,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  for  at  least  seven  years — since 
1965 — no  Federal  department  or  agency  has 
felt  obliged  to  remove  even  one  employee  on 
loyalty-security  grounds. 

But  e^^en  if  there  were  an  expressed  need 
for  this  radical  new  proposal,  which  there 
certamiy  is  not,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  it  because  of  its  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  provisions. 

Essentially,  this  bill  has  three  constitu- 
tional defects.  First,  it  purports  to  legitimize 
exclusion  from  government  employment  on 
the  basis  of  assoclatlonal  activities.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  in  Keyeshian  v. 
Board  of  Regents,  385  U.S.  589,  606  (1967), 
and  elsewhere: 

"Mere  knowing  membership  without  a  spe- 
cific intent  to  further  the  unlawful  alms  of 
an  organization  is  not  a  constitutionally  ade- 
quate basis  for  exclusion  from  (a  govern- 
ment) position.  .  ." 

See  also,  Apthelcer  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378 
U.S.  500  (1964);  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  384 
U.S.  11  (1966);  and  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  395 
U.S.  444  (1969). 

The  Supreme  Court  doctrine  in  this  regard 
makes  perfectly  good  sense.  All  of  us  who 
lived  in  the  1950's  remember  painfully  the 
Innumerable  tragic  consequences  of  gullt-by- 
assoclation. 

Secondly,  this  bill  is  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  legislative  authority  to  the 
President.  The  law  is  well  established  that 
Congress  may  not  delegate  authority  to  the 
President  or  anyone  else  without  setting  a 
comprehensible  legislated  standard.  As  long 
ago  as  1825  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in 
Field  V.  Clark,  143  U.S.  649,  692: 

"ITlhat  Congress  cannot  delegate  legisla- 
tive power  to  the  President  is  a  principle 
universally  recognized  as  vital  to  the  integ- 
rity and  maintenance  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment ordained  by  the  Constitution." 
See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Chicago,  M.St  J*  and 
P.  Rr..  282  U.S.  311,  324  (1931);  Cumin  v. 
Wallace,  306  U.S.  1,  16-17  (1939);  Mulford 
V.  Smith,  307  U.S.  38,  48-49  (1939);  Sun- 
Shine  Anthracite  Coal  v.  Adkfns,  310  U.S.  381, 
398  (1940);  Opp  Cotton  Mills  v.  Administra- 
tor. 312  U.S.  126,  142-46  (1941);  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  v.  NJLJt.B.,  313  U.S.  146,  165-66 
(1944). 

In  a  complex,  technological  society  there 
are  sometimes  occasions  when  broad  discre- 
tion must  be  vested  in  the  President  and  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  administer  programs — 
such  as  Phase  II — and  promulgate  rviles.  In 
each  such  histance,  however,  the  Congress 
has  provided  comprehensible  standards  of 
national  policy  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
Executive  could  act.  If  ever  there  were  a 
case  where  no  such  standards  were  enunci- 
ated by  Congress,  this  bill  is  it.  Here,  the 
Presideiit  wotild  be  guided  by  a  totally  un- 
defined, unarttculated  concept  of  "loyally 
and  security."  These  words  present  no  stand- 
ard, no  policy,  no  intelligible  principle.  In 
a  concurring  opinion  in  Joint  Anti-Faxcist 
Refugee  Committee  v.  McGrath.  314  U.S.  123, 
174.  176  (1951).  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  v.ell 
summed  up  such  a  situation: 

"No  one  can  tell  .  .  .  what  meaning  is  in- 
tended. . . .  (they)  will  mean  one  thing  to  one 
(person],  another  to  someone  else.  [They] 
will  be  given  meaning  according  to  the  pre- 
dilections of  the  (administrator).  ...  (to 
some  theyl  will  be  synonymous  with  'radi- 
cal'; to  others  (they)  will  be  syuonymoiis 
with  'communist.'  (They)  can  be  expanded 
to  include  those  who  depart  from  the  or- 
thodox party  line — to  those  whose  words 
and  actions,  though  completely  loyal,  do  not 
conform  to  the  orthodoxy  view  on  foreign 
or  domestic  policy.  These  flexible  standards, 
which  vary  with  the  mood  or  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  [adimnlstrator],  are  weapons 
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which  can  be  made  as  sharp  or  blunt  as  the 
occasion  requires." 

This  bill  Is  a  clear  example  of  the  un- 
constitutional transfer  of  legislative  au- 
thority which  Professor  Kenneth  Davis  calls 
"true  Congressional  abdication"  In  bis  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Treatise,  {2.01  (1958). 
Under  H.R.  9669  the  Congress  would  simply 
vest  in  the  President  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  power  to  write  the  loyalty-security 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Third  and  lastly,  I  believe  H.R.  9669  is 
unconstitutional  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  vague  and  overboard.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  in  United  States  v.  Robel, 
389  U.S.  258.  265  (1967).  In  which  It  held 
unconstitutional  government  sanctions 
against  members  of  "communist  action" 
groups  vmder  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act — 

"It  has  become  axiomatic  that  'precision 
of  regulation  must  be  the  touchstone  in  an 
area  so  closely  touching  our  most  precious 
freedoms.'  NAACP  v.  Button.  371  U.S.  415, 
438  (1963);  flee  Aptkeker  v.  Secretary  of 
State,  378  U.S.  500,  512-13;  Shelton  v.  Tuck- 
er, 364  U.S.  479.  488   (I960)." 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
the  "chilling  effect"  of  government  action  on 
First  Amendment  rights.  Do^nbrowski  v. 
Pfister,  380  U.S.  479  (1965).  In  the  words  of 
Judge  Oesell  In  the  American  Servicemen's 
Union  case,  supra,  the  phrase  "chilling  ef- 
fect"— 

Corerfs]  many  degrees  of  chill  and  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  distinguish  between  the  fear  of 
catching  flu.  a  possible  shiver  or  two.  and 
that  hard  chill  that  stifles  free  exercise  of  a 
definite  constitutional  right." 
In  HJl.  9869  we  have,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
hard  and  stifling  chill  to  which  Judge  Oesell 
refers.  Here  Is  postulated  an  arrangement 
whereby  citizens  would  fear  entering  into 
political  associations  which  might  be  des- 
ignated "unloyal"  by  some  present  or  fu- 
ttire  President  not  restrained  or  guided  by 
the  Congress.  Here  we  would  have  a  law  under 
which  any  President  who  tor  whatever  po- 
litical or  other  reason  felt  constrained  to  give 
the  SACB  something  to  do  woiUd  feel  obli- 
gated to  create  new  zones  of  impermissible 
associations.  If  HJi.  9669  were  enacted  no 
citizen  would  have  any  guide  as  to  what 
groups  he  could  Join  without  placing  his  rep- 
utation and  livelihood  in  Jeopardy. 

There  is  much  controvery  in  Congress  as 
to  whether  we  need  any  loyalty-security  pro- 
gram, whether  the  SACB  should  be  given  any 
funds,  whether  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  should  continue  to  exist,  whether 
Its  flies  should  be  used  to  exclude  citizens 
from  government  employment,  and  so  forth. 
Those  are  not  the  Issues  here. 

Instead,  the  issue  presented  by  this  bill  is 
whether  we  should  endorse  this  particular 
and  unprecedented  approach — this  abdica- 
tion of  our  legislative  function.  Two  million 
citizens  apply  for  Federal  employment  every 
year,  and  enactment  of  this  bill  would  In 
a  real  sense  injure  every  one  of  them. 

Our  highest  court  gave  us  wise  guidance 
In  this  matter  In  a  highly  relevant  footnote 
In  the  Robel  case,  389  U.S.  at  268: 

"Faced  with  a  clear  conflict  between  a 
Federal  statute  enacted  In  the  interests  of 
national  security  and  an  individual's  exercise 
of  his  First  Amendment  rights,  we  have  con- 
fined our  analysis  to  whether  Congress  has 
adopted  a  constitutional  means  In  achiev- 
ing its  concededly  legitimate  legislative  goal. 
In  making  this  determination  we  have  found 
It  necessary  to  measure  the  validity  of  the 
means  adopted  by  Congress  against  both  the 
goal  it  has  sought  to  achieve  and  the  specific 
prohibitions  of  the  First  Amendment.  But  we 
have  In  no  way  'balanced'  those  respective 
Interests.  We  have  ruled  only  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  the  conflict  between 
congressional  power  and  individual  rights  be 
acconmiodated  by  legislation  drawn  more 
narrowly  to  avoid  the  conflict." 


If  thoe  la  a  remedy  for  what  so  many  of 
us  perceive  to  be  the  fallings  of  our  govern- 
ment loyalty-seciulty  program,  this  bill 
surely  is  not  It. 

Robert  F.  Drinan. 

Mr.  RCXJNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10  min- 
utes, the  last  5  to  be  allotted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ja- 
cobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  for  a 
question. 

Is  it  true  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Board  was  found  administratively  to 
have  violated  an  executive  directive  per- 
taining to  release  of  personnel  files;  that 
is  to  say  he  had  disclosed  classified  docu- 
ments of  the  State  Department?  Is  he 
still  on  the  Board? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNEY)  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  this  the  Board  Mr. 
Otepka  is  on? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Otepka,  a  former  employee  of  the  State 
Department,  is  a  member  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  that  is  the  gentleman, 
I  might  say,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  job  for  having  dis- 
closed State  Department  personnel  flies 
against  an  executive  directive,  I  believe, 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Surely. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  in  error.  Mr.  Otepka  was 
not  dismissed. 

The  employee  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  described  was  not  dismissed 
from  his  emplojnnent  with  the  State  De- 
partment, as  I  understand  it.  He  was 
kept  in  that  position  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  from  his  position  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  There  was  a  controversy. 
was  there  not?  And  can  the  gentleman 
describe  that  controversy? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  He  was  never  dismissed 
by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  the  gentleman  really 
sure  about  that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  «y  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Do  I  understand  also 
that  imder  this  administration,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Otepka  was  finally 
reprimanded,  reduced  one  civil  service 
grade  and  transferred  to  duties  which 
did  not  involve  the  administration  of 
personal  security  functions. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  not  fully  familiar 
with  all  of  the  issues  in  the  matter.  The 
alleged  disclosure  was  made  to  the  Sai- 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  tind  not  to  an 
outside  organization. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  I  Just  point  out  that  as 
I  imderstand  the  debate  it  is  expected 
that  possibly  very  soon  there  will  be 
legislation  for  this  Board  creating  some- 
thing for  it  to  do. 

It  strikes  me  that  that  will  be  soon 
enough  to  appropriate  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Board  has  nothing  to  do,  and  I 
would  say  further  to  the  gentleman  that 
if  there  is  something  which  they  have  to 
do  it  could  be  done  through  the  Attorney 
General.  They  submit  certain  Informa- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General,  Informa- 
tion which  a  high  school  student  could 
formulate  in  3  weeks. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  And  a  high  school  stu- 
dent's minimum  wage  would  not  allow 
for  this  kind  of  compensaticwi? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct.  The  com- 
pensation is  $36,000  a  year  for  five  Board 
members  who  are  doing  nothing. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  spoke 
about  a  bill  that  his  committee  has  ap- 
proved, and  I  suggest  that  that  bill  is  a 
long  way  from  enactment.  If  ever  en- 
acted at  all. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  My  point  Is  this.  It  seems 
to  me  If  the  bill  Is  enacted,  that  might 
be  time  enough  to  appropriate  the 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Rodney). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

We  already  have  had  the  same  amend- 
ment before  the  full  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  Monday  and  the 
amendment  was  defeated. 

This  Is  a  matter  where  the  Board  is 
constituted  of  Presidential  appointees 
who  are  authorized  by  law. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  bill  HJl.  9669, 
I  am  glad  that  in  the  last  couple  of  days, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
has  learned  that  this  bill  was  reported 
out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  on  May  9.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORo)  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
if  there  were  any  "no"  votes  against  re- 
porting it  out? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  vote  on  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  President  was  5 
to  1. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Now,  the 
reference  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  the  questions  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  the 
printed  hearings  laid  the  basis  for  the 
substantial  reduction  by  the  committee 
from  $706,000  requested,  down  to  $450.- 
000.  the  same  amoimt  as  allowed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  committee  therefore,  cut  $256,000 
below  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Board  has  a  great 
many  things  to  contend  with.  They  hold 
hearings  and  these  subversive  crackpots 
fn»n  all  over  the  country  descend  upon 
these  hearings  and  create  a  great  deal  of 
disturbance. 
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I  have  here  a  page  of  the  ti-anscript  of 
one  of  their  hearings.  You  really  would 
not  believe  what  goes  on.  The  language 
contained  in  this  transcript  is  so  obscene 
and  filthy  that  we  would  not  dare  print 
it  in  the  report  or  Record.  All  I  am  going 
to  do  is  leave  it  here  on  the  table  for  any 
Members  of  the  House  to  read. 

These  sort  of  people  would  favor  the 
pending  amendment.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  do  not  want  a  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  and  they  do  not  want 
it  at  a  time  when  many  additional  duties 
are  being  given  to  the  Board  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  sisk  for  a  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man &om  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  39,  noes  87. 

TELLER    VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Yates,  Cederberg,  Drinan  and 

ICHORD. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  106,  noes 
206,  not  voting  120,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  162] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 106 


Abourezk 

FasceU 

Nedzl 

Abzug 

Pindley 

Nix 

Adams 

Fisher 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Foley 

O'Hara 

Anderson, 

Ford. 

O'Konski 

Tenn. 

WUllam  D. 

Patten 

Annunzio 

Porsythe 

Podell 

Ashley 

Fraser 

Railsback 

A^m 

FrenzeT 

Rangel 

BadUlo 

Giaimo 

Rees 

Begich 

Gibbons 

Reuss 

Bergland 

Green.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Blester 

Gude 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Roncalio 

Boland 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

BoUing 

Hathaway 

Roybal 

Brademas 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Ryan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Helstoski 

St  Germain 

Burton 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Sarbanes 

Carney 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Seiberling 

CUy 

Karth 

Sikes 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

Koch 

James  V. 

Gorman 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Cotter 

Lloyd 

Symington 

Culver 

Long,  Md. 

Tieman 

Danielson 

McKlnney 

Udall 

Diggs 

MalUiard 

Van  Deerlin 

Dlngell 

Mallary 

Vander  Jagt 

Dow 

Matsunaga 

Vanlk 

Drinan 

Mazzoli 

Waldie 

Dulskl 

Mikva 

Whalen 

Eckhardt 

Mink 

Wolff 

Edwards.  Calif 

Monagan ' 

Yates 

Ellberg 

Moorhead 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moss 
NOES— 206 

Abbitt 

Betts 

Caffery 

Abemethy 

Bevill 

Carlson 

Albert 

Biaggl 

Carter 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bray 

Casey,  Tex. 

Andrews. 

Brlnkley 

Cederberg 

N.  Dak. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Chamberlain 

Archer 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Chappell 

Arends 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Clancy 

Asplnall 

Buchanan 

Clausen. 

Baker 

Burleson.  Tex. 

DonH. 

Baring 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Clawson,  Del 

Barrett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Bennett 

Byron 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jonas 

Robinson,  Va. 

Conable 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roe 

Coughlln 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rogers 

Crane 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Curlin 

Keating 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Keith 

Rostenkowskl 

Davis,  Wis. 

KuykendaU 

Runnels 

Dellenback 

Kyi 

Ruppe 

Dennis 

Landgrebe 

Ruth 

Dent 

I>andnun 

Sandman 

Devine 

Latta 

Satterfleld 

Dickinson 

Lennon 

Scherle 

Donohue 

Lent 

Schneebell 

Dorn 

McClory 

Scott 

Downing 

McCollister 

Sebellus 

Duncan 

McCuUoch 

Shipley 

du  Pont 

McDade 

Shoup 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald, 

Sisk 

Esch 

Mich. 

Skubitz 

Flynt 

McFall 

Slack 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  McKevitt 

Smith,  Calif. 

Fountain 

McMUlan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Frey 

Madden 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Fulton 

Mahon 

Snyder 

Galifianakis 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Spence 

Garmatz 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Staggers 

Gaydos 

Mayne 

Stanton, 

Gettys 

Melcher 

J.  William 

Gonzalez 

Michel 

Steed 

Grasso 

Miller,  Ohio 

Steele 

Green,  Oreg. 

MUls,  Md. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Griffin 

Minish 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Griffiths 

Miushall 

Stephens 

Gross 

Mizell 

Stratton 

Grover 

Mollohan 

Stuckey 

Gubser 

Montgomery 

Sullivan 

Haley 

Morgan 

Talcott 

Hall 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Taylor 

HamUton 

Myers 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hammer- 

Natcher 

Thomnon,  Wis. 

schmidt 

Nelsen 

Wampler 

Hanley 

O'NelU 

Whalley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patman 

White 

Harsha 

PeUy 

Whitehurst 

Harvey 

Pepper 

Whitten 

Hays 

Perkins 

Widnall 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Williams 

Pimie 

Wyatt 

HlUis 

Poage 

Wydler 

Hogan 

Poff 

Wyman 

Hosmer 

Powell 

Yatron 

HuU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Young.  Fla. 

Hunt 

Price,  111. 

Young,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Price,  Tex. 

Zablockt 

Ichord 

RandaU 

Zion 

Jarman 

Rarlck 

Zwacb 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rhodes 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roberts 

NOT  VOTING— 

120 

Alexander 

Flood 

Mitchell 

Anderson, 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Calif. 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  ni. 

Anderson.  111. 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Ashbrook 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Belcher 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Bell 

Goodllng 

Peyser 

Bingham 

Gray 

Pike 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Blanton 

Halpem 

Puctnski 

Boggs 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Purcell 

Bow 

Hastings 

Quie 

Brasco 

Hawkins 

Qulllen 

Brooks 

Hebert 

Held 

Broomfleld 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rodlno 

Brotzman 

Heinz 

Roush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holifield 

Rousselot 

Burke,  Fla. 

Horton 

Roy 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hungate 

Saylor 

Cabell 

Kazen 

Schmitz 

Camp 

Kee 

Schwengel 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kemp 

Shrlver 

Chisholm 

King 

Springer 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Stubblefleld 

Collins,  m. 

Kyros 

Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Link 

Terry 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Long.  La. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lujan 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis,  S.C. 

McCloskey 

Thone 

de  la  Garza 

McClure 

UUman 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Veysey 

Dellums 

McEwen 

Viiiorito 

Denholm 

McKay 

Waggonner 

Derwinskl 

Macdouald. 

Ware 

Dowdy 

Mass. 

Wiggins 

Dwyer 

Mann 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edmondson 

Martin 

Wilson. 

Erlenbom 

Meeds 

Charles  H. 

Eshleman 

Metcalfe 

Winn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Wright 

Fish 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wylie 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  704.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary 
of  any  Federal  employee  who  is  finally  con- 
victed In  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  of  Inciting,  promot- 
ing, or  carrying  on  a  riot  resulting  in  material 
damage  to  property  or  injury  to  persons, 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  Federal,  State. 
or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  persons  or 
property  In  the  community  concerned. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  Page 
59,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  705.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  salary  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  who  refuses  to 
testify  or  any  matter  before  any  Joint  com- 
mittee, committee,  or  svibcommittec  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

Page  69.  line  9.  strike  out  "705."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "706.". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  properly  be  denominated  the  con- 
gressional privilege  amendment  to  this 
appropriation  bill. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  policymakers  are 
continuously  imavailable  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  In  the  judg- 
ments made  by  the  Executive. 

The  people  in  the  downtown  oflQces  of 
the  Executive  will  refuse  to  come  before 
the  congressional  committees. 

Recently  my  colleague  and  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Udall,  perfonned  a  very 
valuable  service  for  the  Congress.  He  ran 
a  study  as  a  part  of  his  responsibility  on 
the  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee as  to  the  large  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  been  moved  from  the 
regular  executive  departments  over  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

I  have  seen  different  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been  moved 
Into  the  Executive  Office  of  the  White 
House. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  need  for 
there  to  be  an  executive  staff  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  obvious  that  the  confidences 
of  the  President  be  preserved. 

One  thing  that  should  be  noted  is  that 
the  amendment  provides  no  part  of  any 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  in  the  payment  of  any  person  who 
refuses  to  testify  in  a  matter  before  a 
joint  committee,  he  being  a  public  em- 
ployee or  official. 

The  act,  I  remind  my  colleagues  and 
friends,  is  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary. 

What  this  says  to  these  agencies  when 
they  are  called  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  give  testimony 
and  to  inform  the  Congress  on  matters 
that  are  of  legitimate  and  proper  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  and  Government  policy  Is  that 
they  come  in  a  cooperative  mood  to  give 
testimony  on  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Congress. 

Congress  I  think  has  a  high  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  expect  us  to  lay  down 
policies,  to  expend  money,  and  to  disclose 
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the  policies  of  this  country,  and  they  ex- 
pect us  to  make  available  to  them  in- 
formation on  where  we  are  going.  They 
expect  us  to  control  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  the  power  of  taxation  and  to 
have  the  ability  to  get  from  the  execu- 
tive departments  all  the  cooperation  and 
participation  and  all  the  assistance  and 
testimony  that  is  necessary  for  us  prop- 
erly to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  in 
legislating  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  laws 
are  fairly  and  properly  carried. 

In  many  instances  that  has  been  de- 
nied to  us.  If  we  look  at  the  situation,  for 
example,  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  or  in  Vietnam,  we  might  rec- 
ognize that  had  we  had  full  participation 
by  the  executive  department  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  and  had  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  receive  fully  the  in- 
formation that  may  or  not  have  been 
withheld  from  us.  conceivably  the  judg- 
ments of  this  Nation  miglit  have  been 
rather  different. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  think  the 
Congress  has  the  right  to  this  informa- 
tion and  the  right  to  cooperation  of  the 
executive  and  we  have  the  duty  to  pro- 
cure it.  The  function  of  this  amendment 
is  to  see  that  it  sliall  be  done. 

Tliis  is  not  the  last  time  that  this 
amendment  will  be  before  the  House, 
because  as  appropriation  bills  come  be- 
fore this  body  I  propose  to  offer  similar 
amendments  to  other  legislation  and  I 
will  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will  offer 
such  amendments  to  the  executive  ap- 
propriation bill  so  that  we  might  have  an 
opportunity  at  that  time  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  from  the  people  who  really  run 
this  Giovernment  the  information  that  we 
need. 

You  know,  we  believe  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  confirm  Cabinet  ofificials, 
but  never  does  Mr.  Kissinger  appear  be- 
fore us  to  be  confirmed  and  never  does 
Mr.  Eluichman  appear  before  us.  Never 
will  they  appear  to  respond  to  questions 
from  us.  What  we  get  essentially  is  an 
errand  boy — Rogers,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mao  Tse-tung  when  the  President 
was  over  there  had  the  wisdom  to  know 
who  really  runs  this  countiy.  He  did 
not  invite  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  meet  with  liim,  but,  instead, 
Mr.  Rogers  met  with  a  third-level  func- 
tionary in  the  Cliinese  Foreign  Minis- 
try. But  who  did  meet  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Mr.  Kissinger  and  the  President. 
Indeed  it  is  rumored  about  and  it  might 
be  reliably  believed — and  it  might  come 
as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  it  is  factual,  I 
think — that  the  President  and  Mr.  Kis- 
singer excluded  Mr.  Rogers  from  their 
meetings  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  at  is.sue  here  is  a  very  simple 
one.  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  get  at  the 
real  decisionmalcers  and  to  have  their 
participation  and  testimony,  tlieir  coun- 
sel and  advice  so  Uiat  we  might  imder- 
stand  fully  what  the  programs  and  the 
policies  of  this  Nation  are  and  what  the 
administration  really  intends  and  what 


the  actions  being  taken  by  the  executive 
are  and  what  our  actions  with  relation 
to  these  actions  might  happen  to  be  or 
might  happen  to  mean,  then  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary 
or  else  the  Congress  will  be  legislating 
half  blind,  half  deaf,  and  half  without 
the  intelligence  and  the  information  that 
it  needs  in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  writing  of  our  laws. 

And,  so  for  that  reason,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  body  adopt  this  amendment  and 
begin  adopting  this  amendment  so  we 
might  have  the  full  cooperation  of  every- 
one and  so  the  Congress  may  begin  to 
legislate  with  its  eyes  open,  with  full  in- 
formation as  to  all  aspects  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  actions  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaging. That  is  the  function  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  for  that  reason 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  will  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
amendment.  It  not  only  applies,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
relations  to  the  President,  but  under  this 
amendment,  as  I  read  it,  if  a  subcommit- 
tee decided  to  do  so  it  could  call  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  any  Federal 
judge,  before  it  and  ask  him  why  and 
how  he  made  his  decision  on  any  specific 
case,  if  the  subcommittee  were  so  dis- 
posed to  do  it. 

Ml-.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel,  based  upon  his  ex- 
perience over  the  years  that  this  repre- 
sents the  worst  type  of  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriation  bill. 

This  is,  in  effect,  a  legislative  proposal. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Fmther,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  should  be  confronted  with  at  this 
hour  of  the  day. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
states  it  exactly  correct. 

I  just  caimot  believe  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  consider  on  an 
appropriation  bill  putting  this  kind  of 
restrictive  language,  which  should  con- 
sume a  number  of  days  of  hearings  by  the 
appropriate  committees. 

Tliis  goes  far  beyond  the  State  De- 
partment. It  goes  into  the  Judiciai-y  and 
all  of  these  areas.  Certainly,  this  should 
not  be  considered  at  this  time  and  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  know  that  in- 
consistency is  not  necessarily  a  virtue 
aroimd  here,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  a  moment  ago  we  were 
told  that  we  should  not  pay  the  salary 
of  somebody  because  they  had  revealed 
secrets.  Now  we  are  told  that  we  should 
not  pay  the  salary  of  people  who  do  not 
reveal  secrets. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes;  it  is  a  rather 
inconsistent  approach. 

AMENDMENT  OFFTRED  BT  MX.  ECKHABDT  TO  TRE 
AMENDMENT  OrFEREO   BT   MB.   DINGELI. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DmcELL). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckrardt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dinoell:  Add 
after  the  words  "who  refuses"  on  the  4th  line, 
the  following:  ",  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
constitutional  privUege  and  within  that 
scope  absolutely  protected  by  a  right  which 
he  enjoys   under   the   Constitution.". 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  takes  care  of  the 
problem  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  mentioning. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  areas  abso- 
lutely protected  by  the  Constitution 
against  trenchment  by  any  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government,  but  those  areas 
are  extremely  restricted. 

No.  1,  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
may  not  call  upon  a  person  to  testify  to 
matters  which  would  cause  his  own  in- 
crimination or  tend  to  cause  it,  and  there 
is  nothing  we  could  write  or  nothing  we 
could  do  to  abridge  that  right  of  the  in- 
dividual against  self-incrimination. 

Second,  there  is  a  very  narrow  field 
in  which  Congress  may  not  command  ap- 
pearance and  testimony.  For  instance,  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  not 
be  brought  before  a  body  of  Congress 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  to 
explain  the  basis  of  his  decision,  nor 
could  Congress  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  come  before  a  body 
of  Congress  and  reveal  In  advance  the 
placement  of  troops. 

Now.  I  think  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  would  be  not  to 
change  the  original  amendment,  because 
I  think  it  is  constitutionally  limited,  even 
without  this  amendment,  but  I,  like 
everyone  else  here,  am  pledged  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  and  I  feel  it  our 
duty  to  draft  any  bill  or  any  amendment 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  is  necessary,  and  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  does  not  do  any- 
thing other  than  what  is  dictated  by  the 
Constitution.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  as 
placing  any  greater  burden  upon  anyone 
by  placing  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

I  would,  therefore,  think  that  this 
amendment  must  be  in  order,  because 
this  amendment  only  makes  the  amend- 
ment comply  with  the  constitutional 
limitations  which  would  exist  anyway. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  observa- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
correct,  and  is  one  that  deserves  atten- 
tion, and  we  do  not  wish,  by  providing 
for  a  limitation  on  use  of  funds,  to  cause 
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that  limitation  to  impinge  upon  consti- 
tutionally griarded  rights.  And  that  is 
ttie  only  reason  why  I  have  offered  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINOELIu  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
his  amendment  to  my  amendment.  I 
believe  it  can  be  very  helpful,  and  if  it 
survives  a  point  of  order  I  certainly  will 
look  with  kindness  on  it.  and  hope  the 
House  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  constrained  to  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  a  point  of  order.  But  I 
do  want  it  imderstood  that  I  am  just  as 
vigorously  opposed  to  this  amendment 
as  I  indicateid  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DEINNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

•niese  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DihCell)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  go  to 
very  important  fimdamental  constitu- 
tional questions  which  actually  reach 
back  to  the  very  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public. President  Washington,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  refused  certain  documents 
to  the  Congress  on  the  grounds  of  execu- 
tive privilege,  having  to  do  with  the  Jay 
treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

And,  really,  this  Is  a  fundamental  and 
Important  constitutional  question,  the 
exact  limits  of  which,  where  the  Presi- 
dent's power  of  so-called  executive 
privileges  leaves  off,  where  the  rights  of 
the  Congress  begin,  and  so  on,  have  never 
really  been  decided.  I  think  it  is  a  proper 
matter  for  us  to  give  attention  to  at  some 
appropriate  time.  It  ought  to  be  given 
careful  attention  with  a  lot  of  study, 
with  a  lot  of  prior  hearings,  certainly 
in  a  nonpartisan  sense,  because  the  ques- 
tion is  going  to  exist,  whoever  has  the 
majority  in  the  Congress,  or  whoever 
holds  the  White  House.  But  it  ought  to 
be  done  on  a  resolution  or  a  bill  on  that 
subject,  and  after  extensive  hearings 
and  after  due  and  extensive  delibera- 
tion, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  iTom. 
New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  has  said.  And 
with  all  respect,  even  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  on  it,  I  cannot 
feel  that  it  makes  good  sense,  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  try  to  determine  the  limits  of  a 
constitutional  problem  which  has  been 
with  us  since  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, and  probably  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
the  House  to  take  this  matter  up.  There- 
fore this  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  in  my  humble 
judgm^it,  should  certainly  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  smd  I  think 
that  what  he  has  said  is  correct,  that 
there  stre  certain  constitutional  limita- 
tions which  have  protected  all  Presidents 
from  President  Washington  on  down,  I 
would  assume  the  gentleman  would  at 
least  vote  for  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  response  to  that  that  I  think 
his  amendment  to  the  amendment  just 
makes  a  bad  situation  sound  a  little  bit 
better.  The  gentleman  says,  as  I  imder- 
stand  him,  that  this  is  not  to  apply,  this 
amendment  will  not  apply  when  consti- 
tutional privilege  properly  applies,  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But  that  leaves  up  in  the 
air  the  question,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
question  itself,  and  which  has  never  been 
determined,  as  to  when  and  where  and 
under  what  circumstances  does  a  con- 
stitutional limitation  properly  apply. 

I  have  to  say  to  my  friend,  that  ques- 
tion, too,  ought  to  be  discussed  on  appro- 
priate legislation  and  not  here  off  the 
cuff  this  afternoon  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  question  exists 
without  this  amendment.  TTiere  is  always 
the  question  of  the  extent  and  the  bound 
of  constitutional  limitations. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  that  case  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  ECnCHARDT.  If  I  may  assert  this 
point — the  gentleman's  amendmoit  is 
necessary  because  it  gives  this  body  the 
power  to  enforce  its  own  constitutional 
right.  The  only  power  we  have  is  the 
power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  think  not.  We  have 
certain  powers  and  we  can  legislate  on 
tills  subject,  but  not  in  this  manner, 
I  would  say,  on  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  measure. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Utc.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) and  in  support  of  the  amendment 
as  it  wouud  then  be  amended. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
assert  its  privilege.  We  are  faced  with 
unilateral  decisions  of  the  Executive  as 
to  the  parameter  of  information  that 
the  Congress  can  have — the  input  it  can 
have  for  the  purpose  of  making  legis- 
lative decisions.  Let  us  face  the  simple 
fact  that  an  Executive  who  claims  the 
power  to  determine  the  availability  of 
o£B.cials  of  the  Government  and  who 
claims  the  power  to  determine  the  type 
of  information  that  Congress  can  get 
Is  in  a  very  favorable  position  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  legislative  deci- 
sions. 

Information  is  vital  to  the  Congress 
in  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  do  not  think  even  without 
the  Eckhardt  amendment  the  Congress 


would  go  to  the  extremes  that  Executives 
have  in  the  last  two  decades  in  claiming 
privilege.  I  have  encountered  during  the 
16  years  I  have  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee— I  have  encountered  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  claim  of  privilege  and 
some  of  them  by  persons  far  down  in 
the  ladder  of  responsibility.  But  anyone 
interjecting  privilege  against  the  Con- 
gress on  appearing  before  a  committee 
in  advance  leaves  the  Congress  helpless. 

We  have  no  means,  no  effective  means 
of  compelling  them  to  appear  and  to 
give  testimony  to  the  Congress. 

I  think  all  we  do,  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  is  to  make  the  Congress  a 
little  bit  more  equal  to  an  executive 
department  wliich  grows  and  grows  and 
grows  and  claims  ever  more  power  with- 
out looking  for  any  sound  constitutional 
basis  to  sanction  the  claims  of  power. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  sense  of  some  commitment  to 
its  own  powers  and  to  its  own  responsi- 
bilities will  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
assert,  as  he  stated  in  offering  it,  the 
privilege  of  the  Congress  against  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sun  never  sets  on 
this  Chamber  without  a  half  dozen 
speeches  lamenting  the  decline  of  con- 
gressional power. 

Today  on  this  amendment,  and  on 
subsequent  appropriation  bills  as  they 
appear,  this  Chamber  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  about  the  erosion 
of  congressional  power. 

Let  us  make  clear  what  is  involved 
here.  There  is  not  a  dime  in  this  bill,  as 
I  read  it,  for  the  White  House.  There  is 
not  a  dime  in  this  bill  that  deals  with 
the  President  or  his  immediate  aides  or 
his  personal  secretary  or  his  coimsellors. 
This  bill  deals  with  administrative 
departments  and  agencies.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  as  it  originally  developed  in 
our  unique  and  unusual  system  of  gov- 
ernment, with  a  separation  of  powers. 
Here  is  what  the  doctrine  means:  The 
three  branches  are  equal.  I  have  no  right 
to  go  down  and  paw  through  the  Pres- 
ident's filing  cabinets  or  call  his  per- 
sonal secretary  before  a  committee  to 
ask  her  what  is  going  on,  or  to  make  such 
requests  of  his  immediate  counsellors 
and  advisere. 

By  the  same  token  we  have  no  right  to 
interrogate  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
about  the  Court's  internal  workings  or 
the  bases  of  their  decisions. 

And  likewise  neither  of  the  other 
branches  can  summon  my  administra- 
tive aide  to  question  him  about  what 
policies  I  am  discussing  and  proposing, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
other  side  of  that  limited  doctrine,  is 
that  the  President's  principal  advisers, 
policymakers,  and  the  President's  prin- 
cipal administrators — the  members  of 
his  Cabinet  and  their  assistants — must 
cMne  to  Congress  and  disclose  what  is 
going  on,  how  they  are  administering 
the  public  law. 

The  key  matter  of  congressional  over- 
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sight,  the  key  matter  of  the  congres- 
Monal  power  of  the  purse,  which  are 
the  ways  we  check  and  balance  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  those  i>ower  simply 
cannot  function  unless  we  have  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  discussed  by  my 
colleagues  here  today. 

So  what  this  amendment  states  is  as 
follows:  "Mr.  President,  you  have  a 
legitimate  area  of  secrecy  and  privacy  in 
your  own  ofQce  among  your  own  in- 
timates and  your  close  advisers  in  the 
White  House  Establishment" — and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  define  that  a  little 
later  as  we  deal  with  other  appropriation 
bills — "but  under  the  Constitution,  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  oversee,  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  control — these 
powers  can  and  must  be  exercised  only 
through  adequate  information."  So  this 
amendment  says,  as  it  will  be  limited  by 
the  Ecldiardt  amendment,  that  these  ad- 
ministrative departments  cannot  claim 
executive  privilege  and  cannot  hope,  if 
they  do,  to  have  paid  the  salaries  of 
employees  who  claim  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sound  amend- 
ment and  it  ought  to  be  adopted  by  any 
self-respecting  legislative  body 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  as 
amended.  The  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
has  been  holding  hearings  this  week  on 
the  very  problems  which  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  attack.  We  have  found 
flagrant  instances  of  denials  of  informa- 
tion to  Congress  by  the  Executive.  We 
have  also  noted,  as  other  Members  have 
also,  the  increasing  tendency  of  execu- 
tive branch  witnesses  to  refuse  to  testify 
before  congressional  committees,  or  to 
make  excuses,  stall  for  time,  or  other- 
wise refuse  to  cooperate  with  legitimate 
congressional  legislative  and  oversight 
responsibilities. 

A  recent  study  for  the  subcommittee 
by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Relyea  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  General  Research  Division, 
Congressional  Research  Service  is  en- 
titled "The  Development  of  the  White 
House  Staff."  It  shows  how  the  power 
and  authority  over  executive  branch 
functions  has  been  flowing  from  Cabinet 
departments  and  agencies  into  the  White 
House  staff  and  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President.  For  example,  the  study  shows 
that  the  White  House  staff  has  almost 
doubled  since  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  good  is  it  for  Con- 
gress to  take  testimony  from  a  Cabinet 
or  sub-Cabinet  officer  on  a  particular  bill 
or  oversight  matter  when  the  actual  de- 
cisions are  being  made  at  the  White 
House  level?  These  advisers,  paid  with 
public  funds,  are  responsible  to  no  one 
except  the  President  himself.  They  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  testify  before  our 
subcommittee  and  before  other  commit- 
tees as  well. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  for  offering  this 
amendment.  WhUe  it  will  not  get  at  the 
entire. problem,  it  is  a  long-delayed  step 
in  the  right  direction  for  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  constitutional  prerogatives  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendments  and 
any  further  amendments  thereto,  as  well 
as  any  other  amendments  to  the  bill, 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  that  his  request  is  not  in 
order  inasmuch  as  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  has  not  yet  been  read. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendments  and  any  further  amend- 
ments thereto,  as  well  as  any  further 
amendments  to  the  bill,  shall  close  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  amend  my  request 
by  extending  the  time  to  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  asks  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  that  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendments  and 
all  amendments  to  the  bill  close  in  10 
minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  705.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  iised  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary 
of,  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  in- 
dividual applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at  or  doing  research 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education  who 
has  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  August  1, 
1969,  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  in  the  use  of)  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property  un- 
der the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  availa- 
bility of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent  the 
faculty,  administrative  officials  or  students 
in  such  institution  from  engaging  m  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such  in- 
stitution. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1973". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  66, 
noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  67,  noes 
73. 

TELLEB  VOTE   WITH  CLERKS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 


Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Dingell,  Ceoerberg,  Dennis,  and 
Eckhardt. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  132,  noes 
180,  not  voting  119,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  163] 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 132 


Abbitt 

Gallflanakls 

Moss 

Abourezk 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Abzug 

Giaimo 

Nedzl 

Adams 

Gibbons 

NU 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Grasso 

O'Hara 

Tenn. 

Gray 

O'NelU 

Annunzio 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patman 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Aspin 

Gross 

Pickle 

Badillo 

Gude 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Baring 

Hall 

Price,  lU. 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Rangel 

Begich 

Hanna 

Rarick 

Bergland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rees 

Blatnlk 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Boland 

Hathaway 

Riegle 

Brademas 

Hays 

Roberts 

Brlnkley 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Roe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Rogers 

Burton 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Roncalio 

Carney 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

Cellar 

Howard 

Roybal 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Runnels 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ryan 

Corman 

Jones.  N.C. 

St  Germain 

Cotter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sar  banes 

Curlln 

Karth 

Scheuer 

Danielson 

Kastenmeier 

Selberllng 

Delaney 

Kee 

Slsk 

Dant 

Koch 

Skubltz 

Dlggs 

Landrum 

Staggers 

DingeU 

Leggett 

Stanton, 

Donohue 

Long,  Md. 

James  V. 

Dow 

Mcculloch 

Stokes 

Drlnan 

McFall 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Symington 

Eckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Tiemau 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mazzoll 

Udall 

Eilberg 

Melcher 

Van  Deerlin 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minlsb 

Vanik 

Fascell 

Mink 

Waldle 

Ford. 

Mollohan 

Wolff 

William  D. 

Moorhead 

Yates 

Fraser 

Morgan 

NOES— 180 

Yatron 

Abernethy 

Dennis 

Keating 

Anderson,  111. 

Devine 

Keith 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dickinson 

Kuykendall 

Archer 

Dorn 

Kyi 

Arends 

Downing 

Landgrebe 

Aspinall 

Duncan 

LatU 

Baker 

du  Pont 

Lennon 

Bennett 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lent 

Belts 

Esch 

Uoyd 

BeviU 

Flndley 

McClory 

Blaggl 

Fisher 

McCollister 

Blester 

Flynt 

McDade 

Boiling 

Foley 

McDonald, 

Bray 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mich. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

McKevlU 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Fountain 

McKlnney 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Frenzel 

McMillan 

Buchanan 

Prey 

Mahon 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Garmatz 

MaUliard 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Gettys 

Mallary 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Grlffln 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Byron 

Griffiths 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Carlson 

Grover 

Mayne 

Carter 

Gubser 

Michel 

Casey.  Tex. 

Haley 

Mikva 

Cederberg 

Halpem 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Chamberlain 

Hamilton 

MiUs.  Md. 

Chappell 

Hammer- 

Mlnshall 

Clancy 

schmldt 

Monagan 

Clausen, 

Harsha 

Montgomery 

DonH. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Myers 

Clawson,  Del 

Henderson 

Natcher 

Cleveland 

Hlllis 

Nelsen 

Collier 

Hogan 

O'Konski 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Patten 

Conable 

Hull 

Pelly 

Conte 

Hunt 

Perkins 

Coughlin 

Hutchinson 

Plrnle 

Crane 

Icbord 

Poage 

Culver 

Jarman 

Poir 

Daniel,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

PoweU 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Price,  Tex. 

Dellenback 

Jones,  Ala. 

RaU«back 
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Randall 

Smith,  N.T. 

Rhodes 

Snyder 

Robinson,  Va. 

Spence 

Robison,  N.T. 

Stanton, 

Rooney,  N.T. 

J.WUlUm 

Booney,  Pa. 

Steed 

RostenkowsU 

Steele 

Euppe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Ruth 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stepbena 

Satterfield 

Stratton 

Scberte 

Stuckey 

BchneebeU 

Talcott 

Scott 

Taylor 

Shipley 

Teague.  Calif. 

Bhoup 

Terry 

Sikes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Slack 

Ullxnan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

NOT  VOTING— 

Alexander 

Fish 

Anderson, 

Flood 

Calif. 

Flowers 

Andrews, 

Frelingbuysen 

N.  Dak. 

Fulton 

Asbbrook 

Fuqua 

Belcher 

Gallagher 

BeU 

Gold  water 

Bingham 

Goodllng 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Boggs 

IBow 

Hastings 

Brasco 

Hawkins 

Brooks 

Hubert 

Broomfield 

Heinz 

Brotzman 

Houneld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hungate 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kazen 

CabeU 

Kemp 

Caffery 

King 

Camp 

KluczjTiskl 

Carey.  N.T. 

Kyros 

CblstMdm 

Link 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

OolltaB,  ni. 

Lulan 

Colmer 

McCloskey 

Daniels.  N  J. 

UcClure 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCormack 

Davis,  S.C. 

McEwen 

de  la  Garza 

McKay 

Dellums 

Macdonald, 

Denholm 

Mass. 

Derwlnskl 

Mann 

Dowdy 

MarUn 

Dwyer 

Meeds 

Edmondaon 

Met.calXe 

Erlenbom 

Miller,  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Mills,  Ark. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MltcheU 

Veysey 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WtaaUey 

White 

Whitdiunt 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUllanui 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Touiig.FUL. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 


MlzeU 

Mosher 

Mtirphy,  Bl. 

Nichols 

PassmsLn 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PnrceU 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld 

Rodino 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Saylor 

Sciunltz 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Smith,  CaUr. 

Springer 

Stubblefleld 

Teaeue.Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wylie 


So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs) . 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT   MB.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  59,  after  line  21,  add: 

"Sec.  706.  No  part  of  the  funds  i4>pro- 
prlated  by  thU  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
Government  pvirchased  or  leased  limousines 
or  luxury  sedans  or  chauffeurs  for  any  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  other  than  those 
defined  In  5  UJ5.C.  6312." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  speaks  for  itself. 

About  2  months  ago  I  was  driving  in 
Washington,  and  pulled  up  next  to  one 
of  the  chauffeur-driven  cars  with  a  bed- 
lamp  in  the  back,  and  a  fellow  was  sitting 
In  there  reading  the  funny  papers.  So  I 
took  the  license  number  and  called  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  the 
next  day  and  asked  which  agency  had 
that  automobile,  and  the  answer  came 
back  that  they  could  not  give  that  in- 
formation because  that  vehicle  was  in- 
volved in  national  security. 

I  have  always  heard  that  there  was 
never  a  depression  in  Washingt<ni,  and 


In  a  sense,  my  friends,  we  might  even 
consider  this  as  an  antibusing  amend- 
ment because  I  am  talking  about  those 
big  buses  with  chauffeurs  in  which  the 
people's  servants  are  served  by  servants. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  make  clear 
to  the  public  that  we  do  not  tolerate 
that,  and  that  we  are  interested  in  trans- 
portation, not  transfiguration  of  govern- 
ment servants  into  holy  cows,  and  that 
they  should  get  around  the  same  way  as 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indian  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

FiNBLET). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FINDLET 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlkt:  On 
page  59,  after  line  21,  add  a  new  section  706 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  706.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
resiUt  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  86 
per  cent  of  the  total  aggregate  net  expendi- 
tures estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for 
1973  (H.  Doc.  215)". 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiis  Is 
a  very  modest  smiendment.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  $553  mUlion  from 
the  Impropriation  bill. 

I  recognize  that  the  subcommittee  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  has  done  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  job  because  unlike  some 
subcommittee  its  work  is  within  the  ex- 
ecutive budget  request.  I  think  that  is 
notable  and  deserving  of  applause. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  any<Mie 
to  assume  that  staying  vrtthin  the  budget 
request  means  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  is 
saved  and  that  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget  because  the  executive  budget  re- 
quest is  $25  billion  in  the  red. 

This  Is  the  Bow  amendment  of  several 
years  ago  brought  up  to  date  to  accord 
with  the  budget  request  now  before  us.  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  before  and 
I  plan  to  again  on  subsequent  appro- 
priaticm  bills. 

If  it  were  adopted  on  each  appropria- 
tion bill,  we  would  emerge  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  with  a  balanced  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  a  bit  refreshing  be- 
cause it  at  least  seeks  to  reduce  and  all 
day  we  have  been  fighting  amendments 
to  increase.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
only  wants  to  cut  the  bill  14  percent  or 
over  half  a  billion  dollars.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind.  Does 
he  want  to  discontinue  the  FBI?  Does  he 
want  to  do  nothing  about  our  narcotics 
problems?  Does  he  want  to  lower  the 
assistance  to  States  and  mimlcipalities 
for  law  enforcement  agencies? 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  want  to  show  that  we 
have  either  got  to  quit  spending  as  much 
money  as  we  are  or  bring  in  bills  provid- 
ing for  more  revenue. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  know,  but 
in  this  bill  these  are  all  very  important 
and  utterly  necessary  functimis. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  think  we  ought  to 
quit  appropriating  until  we  have  enough 
money  for  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  gentleman. 

In  this  pending  bill  we  saved  over  $102 
million,  which  is  a  pretty  good  record. 
This  subcommittee  has  always  had  a 
pretty  good  record,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  day  such  as  this  and  we  have  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Illinois  wanting  to  cut  14 
percent — I  am  ready  to  give  up. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  R<X)NEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  The  point  is — we  ought 
to  be  reducing  the  appropriations  and 
should  wait  imtil  we  have  enough  money 
to  provide  for  increases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonza- 
lez). 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  On 
page  59,  line  8,  insert: 

Sec.  705.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  wlreti4>s  or  tapes  on  telephone 
conversations  of  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  insure  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  processes,  and 
protect  those  separate  branches  of  the 
Government  from  the  interference  of  tlie 
tremendous  power  of  the  Executive.  Un- 
der the  ancient  principles  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  freedom,  the  legisla- 
ture sought  protection  from  the  interfer- 
ence and  undue  pressure  of  the  crown. 
With  recent  developments  of  electronic 
devices,  the  executive  branch — the 
crown — is  vested  with  tremendous  pow- 
ers over  the  independence  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  branch.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  maintain  a 
free  and  independent  Congress  and  ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  There 
have  been  no  instances  in  which  con- 
gressional telephones  have  been  tapped 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  this 
is  needed  now.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  should  try  to  institute  with 
1  minute  of  debate  on  each  side.  I  am 
afraid,  though  I  am  reluctant  to  say  this 
about  an  amendment  offered  by  my  very 
distinguished  and  dear  friend  from 
Texas,  but  I  am  afraid  this  Is  bordering 
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on  the  ridiculous,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Sikes)  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  124. 

TEIXEK  VOTB  WITH  CLERKS 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  was  not 
standing  on  his  feet  before  the  vote  was 
announced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that 
the  gentleman  was  on  his  feet  as  quick- 
ly as  he  could  get  there. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Chair's  view  was  that  way,  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
on  his  feet  when  the  Chair  announced 
the  result  of  the  vote. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Sikes,  Cederberg,  and 
Jacobs. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  71,  noes 
231,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  129, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  164] 


[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 71 

Abourezk 

Praser 

Price.  111. 

Abzug 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Adams 

Gray 

Rarick 

Addabbo 

Green.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Badlllo 

Gude 

Roberts 

Beglch 

Hanna 

Rogers 

Blester 

Harrington 

Roncalio 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Hays 

Roybal 

Burton 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Ryan 

Carney 

Jacobs 

Sarbanes 

Celler 

Johnson,  Calif 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

Snyder 

Conte 

Koch 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

Leggett 

James  V. 

Curlln 

McFaU 

Stokes 

Diggs 

McKlnney 

Teague,  Calif 

Dlngell 

Matsiinaga 

Udall 

Drlnan 

Melcher 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlkva 

Waldle 

Eilberg 

Mink 

White 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead 

WollT 

Fascell 

Moss 

Yates 

Ford, 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

William  D. 

Nix 
NOES— 231 

Abbltt 

Bray 

Colliiw.  Tex. 

Abernethy 

Brlukley 

Conable 

Albert 

Brown.  Mich. 

Corman 

Anderson,  111. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Cotter 

Anderson, 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Coughllu 

Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Crane 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Burke.  Kfass. 

Culver 

Annunzlo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Archer 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Danlelson 

Arends 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Ashley 

Byron 

Delaney 

Aspln 

Carlson 

Dellenback 

Aspinall 

Carter 

Dennis 

Baker 

Casey.  Tex. 

Dent 

Baring 

Cederberg 

Devine 

Barrett 

Chamberlain 

Dickinson 

Bennett 

Chappell 

Donohue 

Bergland 

Clancy 

Dom 

BetU 

Clausen, 

Downing 

BevlU 

DonH. 

Dulski 

Biaggl 

Clawson,  Del 

Duncan 

Boland 

Cleveland 

du  Pont 

Boiling 

Collier 

EMwards,  Ala 

Esch 

Long,  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

Plndley 

McClory 

Runnels 

Fisher 

McCoUister 

Ruppe 

Flynt 

McCiUloch 

Ruth 

Foley 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

McDonald, 

Sandman 

Forsythe 

Mich. 

Satterfleld 

Fountain 

McKevitt 

Scherle 

Prenzel 

McMUlan 

Scbneebell 

Galiflanakis 

Madden 

Scott 

Garmatz 

Mahon 

Shipley 

Oaydos 

Mailllard 

Shoup 

Gettys 

MaUary 

Sikes 

Oiaimo 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Slsk 

Gibbons 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Skubitz 

Grasso 

Mayne 

Slack 

Green,  Greg. 

MazzoU 

Smith,  Calif. 

Griffin 

Michel 

Smith,  Iowa 

GrlfflthB 

MlMer.  Ohio 

Smith,  N.Y. 

OrosB 

Mills.  Md. 

Spence 

Grover 

Mlnlsh 

Staggers 

Gubser 

Minshall 

Stanton, 

Haley 

Mollohan 

J.  William 

HaU 

Monagan 

Steed 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Steele 

Hammer- 

Morgan 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

schmldt 

Myers 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Stephens 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nedzl 

Stratton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Stuckey 

Helstoski 

Obey 

Sullivan 

Henderson 

OHara 

Symington 

Hicks,  Mass. 

O'Konskl 

Talcott 

Billis 

ONeUl 

Taylor 

Hogan 

Patman 

Terry 

Hosmer 

Patten 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Howard 

Pelly 

TTUman 

Hiai 

Pepper 

Van  Deerlin 

Hunt 

Perkins 

Vander  Jagt 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Veysey 

Ichord 

Pirnle 

Wampler 

Jarman 

Poage 

Whalen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Poff 

Whalley 

Jonas 

Powell 

Whitehurst 

Jones,  Ala. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Whitten 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Widnall 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Railsback 

Williams 

Karth 

Randall 

Wyatt 

Keating 

Rees 

Wydler 

Keith 

Reuss 

Wyman 

Kuykendall 

Rhodes 

Yatron 

Kyi 

Robinson,  Va. 

Young.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Latta 

Roe 

Zion 

Lent 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Zwach 

Lloyd 

Rooney,  Pa. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Selberling 

NOT  VOTING— 129 

Alexander 

Flowers 

MitcheU 

Anderson, 

Frelinghuysen 

Mizell 

Calif. 

Frey 

Mosher 

Andrews, 

Fulton 

Murphy,  111. 

N.  Dak. 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Ashbrook 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Belcher 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Bell 

Goodllng 

Peyser 

Bingham 

Hagan 

Pike 

Blackburn 

Halpern 

Podell 

Blantou 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Boggs 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pucinski 

Bow 

Harsha 

Purcell 

Brasco 

Harvey 

Qule 

Brooks 

Hastings 

Quillen 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Reid 

Brotzraan 

Hubert 

Rodlno 

Brown.  Ohio 

Heinz 

Roush 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holineld 

Rousselot 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Horton 

Roy 

CabeU 

Hungate 

Saylor 

Caffery 

Kazeu 

Schmitz 

Camp 

Kee 

Schwengel 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kemp 

Sebelius 

Chisholm 

King 

Shriver 

Clark 

Kluczynski 

Springer 

Collins,  111. 

Kyros 

StubbleHeld 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lennon 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Link 

Thompson.  N.J 

Davis.  S.C. 

Long,  La. 

Thone 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Tlernan 

Dellums 

McCloskey 

Vigorlto 

Denholm 

McClure 

Waggonner 

Derwinski 

McCormack 

Ware 

Dow 

McEwen 

Wiggins 

Dowdy 

McKay 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dwyer 

Macdonald, 

Wilson. 

Krkhardt 

Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Edmondson 

Mann 

Winn 

Erlenborn 

Martin 

Wrtght 

Eshleman 

Meeds 

Wylle 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Young,  Fla. 

Fish 

Miller,  CalU. 

Flood 

Mills.  Ark. 

Messrs.  Long  of  Maryland  and  Yatron 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no," 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
that  my  noble  friend  from  Indiana  may 
offer  another  one  of  his  well-considered, 
well-conceived  and  meritorious  amend- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  jield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  59,  after  line  21,  add: 

"Sec.  706.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  violation 
of  31  U.S.C.  638  a." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  act 
was  passed  in  1914.  It  prohibited  any 
Federal  employee  from  taking  a  car  home 
at  night  for  his  own  use,  and  there  are 
certain  exceptions  noted  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  the  rest  of 
my  time  simply  to  thank  the  Commit- 
tee from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  their 
overwhelming  support,  and  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  disturbed  that  my  time  was 
cut  so  short,  but  maybe  my  mother  was 
correct  when  she  said  that  perhaps  if  I 
talked  less  I  mighu  get  more  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Slack). 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Derwinski  amendment  to 
delete  the  provision  in  HH.  14989,  the 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1973,  prohibiting  pay- 
ments to  international  organizations 
above  25  percent  of  the  total  assessment 
and  restoring  funds  to  meet  these  legal 
commitments. 

Unilaterally  cutting  our  contribution 
to  the  U.N.  from  its  present  level  of  31.5 
percent  to  25  percent  would  be  short- 
sighted and  irresponsible,  as  well  as  a 
violation  of  our  international  treaty  ob- 
ligations. 

We  must  not  let  our  pique  over  such 
recent  actions  as  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tionalist China  blind  us  to  the  vital  and 
singular  role  that  the  U.N.  as  an  insti- 
tution plays  in  seeking  world  peace.  That 
action,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the 
result  of  individual  sovereign  govern- 
ments expressing  their  individual  judg- 
ments with  respect  to  a  question  on 
which  there  were  legitimate  arguments 
on  both  sides.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
U.N.  is  all  about.  Over  the  years  the  posi- 
tion;, taken  by  the  United  States  gener- 
ally have  been  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  member  nations  of  the  UJJ.,  but 
when  our  interests  do  not  coincide  with 
those   of   other  countries,   surely  they 
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should  be  able  to  so  indicate  without  re- 
taliation from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  can  be  argued  that  adopting  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee's  recommen- 
dations would  "save"  our  taxpayers  some 
$29.8  million,  but  this  would  be  at  the 
cost  of  seriously  compromising  our 
chances  of  achieving  far  more  important 
objectives,  such  as  greater  UJS.  influence 
in  the  VJN.'s  budget  and  policymaking 
process  and  persuading  the  organization 
to  improve  its  financial  and  management 
practices. 

Also  of  basic  importance  is  the  fact 
that  congressional  action  to  cut  our  con- 
tribution would  be  a  repudiation  of  our 
intemati(»ial  treaty  obligations.  This 
country,  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
is  boimd  by  international  law  to  abide  by 
the  allocation  of  UJf.  regular  expenses 
"as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  accordance  with  article  17  of  the 
Charter."  While  I  agree  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  our  share  of  the  U.N. 
regular  budget  should  be  reduced,  this 
should  be  accomplished  through  the  es- 
tablished procedures  at  the  VU.  in  the 
Committee  on  Contributions,  where  it  is 
legally  and  politically  appropriate  to  do 
so  and  not  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  1972 
state  of  the  world  address: 

In  view  of  the  UJf.'s  current  financial 
difficulties,  and  of  the  requirements  of  inter- 
national law,  we  must  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way  in  reaching  this  goal  (reduction  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  25':^).  It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  It  can  be  done  immediately. 

Indeed,  the  prospects  for  a  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  in  the  near  fu- 
ture are  already  excellent.  Taking  into 
account  the  probable  entry  of  the  two 
Germanys  into  the  U.N.  in  1973  and  the 
increases  already  agreed  to  in  the  assess- 
ments of  other  members,  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  budget  will  be  reduced  to  between 
28  and  29  percent  for  the  period  1974-76. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.N.  is  not  perfect 
but  it  remains  the  best  hope  for  world 
peace  and  if  we  are  to  act  responsibly, 
we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  it,  not  to  weaken  it.  There- 
fore. I  strongly  urge  this  body  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  meet  our  full 
contribution  to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  to  restore  fimds  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  commit- 
tee's desire  to  promote  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, cutting  funds  from  this  area  would 
indeed  be  a  false  economy.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  precarious  situation  of  our 
correctional  institutions  and  the  justice 
system  overall.  Our  Federal  prisons  have 
been  relatively  free  of  the  strife  and  vio- 
lence that  have  plagued  some  State 
prisons.  Conditions  are  far  from  optimal, 
however.  The  increased  overcrowding, 
further  deterioration  of  physical  plants, 
and  the  reduction  of  rehabUitative  serv- 
ices and  personnel  that  would  result  from 
this  substantial  budget  cut  would  greatly 
endanger  the  tenuous  balance  that  cur- 
lently  exists. 


With  crime  costing  the  taxpayer  an 
estimated  $100  billion  annually,  full 
funding  for  the  Federal  prison  system 
can  only  be  considered  a  sound  invest- 
ment. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  prop- 
er supervision  of  Federal  probationers. 
This  is  a  highly  crucial  stage  in  the  life 
of  an  offender,  and  one  that  has  received 
too  little  attention. 

In  1967  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  recommended  a  case- 
load of  35  probationers  per  oflftcer.  E>res- 
ent  caseloads  now  average  99  and  in- 
creases are  expected  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Mikva's  amendment  to  increase 
the  probation  force  by  348  officers  is  a 
modest  proposal  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
caseloads  will  still  average  about  50  ac- 
cording to  projections  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Adequate  and  expei-t  supervision  for 
probationers  would  reduce  the  rate  of 
recidivism,  relieve  some  of  the  pressures 
on  our  prisons,  help  the  offender  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  society  and,  in 
the  longnm — like  Mr.  Railsback's 
amendment — save  the  taxpayer  money. 

I  therefore  urge  passage  of  this  im- 
portant amendment  as  well. 

Ml-.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
today  the  House  is  working  on  an  im- 
portant appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  because  it  includes  a  vitally  neces- 
sary item  for  North  Carolina.  This  is 
the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  an  im- 
proved Agricultural  Weather  Service  in 
North  Carolina  as  part  of  the  National 
Weather  Service's  Special  Weather 
Services  Branch. 

Noi-th  Carolina  is  third  in  the  Nation 
in  total  value  of  weather-sensitive  crops 
and  ranks  fourth  in  per  acre  value  of 
these  crops.  A  recently  completed  survey 
in  North  Carolina  by  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion agents  indicates  an  average  yearly 
loss  of  $62,560,000  due  to  weather  dam- 
age to  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
period  1966-70.  According  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Research  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  J.  C.  Williamson,  Jr., 
this  amoimt  could  be  greatly  reduced  if 
an  improved  agricultural  weather  serv- 
ices were  to  be  established  for  North 
Carolina.  He  writes: 

We  conducted  a  stirvey  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  our  IS  outlying  research  stations  in 
which  we  asked  them  to  estimate  from  their 
records  and  experience  the  reduction  in  an- 
nual out-of-pocket  expense  in  their  opera- 
tion if  improved  agricultural  weather  fore- 
casting of  the  t3irpe  available  in  certain  other 
states  were  available  to  them.  They  esti- 
mated this  saving  would  be  $60,000  per  year 
for  their  15  farms. 

This  improved  weather  service  would 
not  serve  agricultme  exclusively,  but  it 
would  have  many  more  benefits.  The  im- 
proved regionalized  detailed  forecasting 
will  be  of  great  aid  in  our  recreational 
and  tourist  industries.  Produce  and  ship- 
ping interests  will  benefit.  Consumers 
will  ultimately  benefit  through  lowered 
costs  of  production  and  higher  quality 
foods.  Environmental  quality  will  be  im- 
proved and  pollution  reduced  because 


better  knowledge  of  impending  weather 
will  reduce  the  number  of  pesticides  ap- 
plications and  amounts  applied. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  this  service  to 
North  Carolina  and  included  it  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1973.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  need  of  this  vital  item  for  Noith 
Carolina  and  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  appropriations  bill  we  are 
considering  today. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  amendment  deleting  the 
continued  funding  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities C(Mitrol  Board. 

The  SACS  is  an  embarrassing  throw- 
back to  a  period  in  our  national  histoid 
which  is  best  buried  and  forgotten.  To 
the  extent  that  the  SACB  has  been  active 
in  trying  to  ferret  out  subversive  activ- 
ities in  the  past  20  years,  it  has  tread  on 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  in  its 
path  and  has  been  repeatedly  chastised 
by  the  courts  for  its  efforts. 

Fortimately  it  has  been  largely  inac- 
tive and  ineffective.  But  in  the  process  it 
has  wasted  over  $6  million  tax  dollars. 

In  1971  President  Nixon  attempted  to 
restore  some  semblance  of  function  to 
the  SACB  by  issuing  Executive  Order  No. 
11605,  expanding  the  Board's  jmisdic- 
tion.  I  share  tlie  opinion  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  that  Executive  Or- 
der 11605  is  patently  unconstitutional, 
and  I  expect  that  the  courts  will  agree. 

Challenging  tlie  constitutionality  of 
the  Executive  order,  a  suit  was  filed  last 
September  in  U.S.  District  Couit.  The 
case,  American  Servicemen's  Union,  et  al., 
against  John  N.  Mitchell,  and  others,  was 
assigned  to  Federal  District  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Gesell,  who  dismissed  it  because 
it  was  filed  prematurely.  However,  in  liis 
order.  Judge  Gesell  indicated  how  he 
viewed  both  constitutional  questions. 
After  describing  the  new  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Board,  Judge  Gesell  stated : 

Numerous  broad,  imprecise  definitions  of 
terms  within  this  general  category  expand 
and  becloud  meaning  to  a  point  where  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  the  Attorney  General  can 
by  petition  initiate  hearings  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  almost  any  group  that  has  been  an 
active  protest  group  using  techniques  of  mass 
demonstrations,  sit-ins,  or  other  so-called 
"non-violent"  techniques  such  as  those  asso- 
ciated with  many  anti-war  organizations  .  .  . 
the  Order  contains  definitions  governing  list- 
ing that  appear  on  their  face  to  raise  con- 
stitutional problems  by  reason  of  their  vague- 
ness and  overbreath  and  the  resulting  effect 
on  the  rights  of  many  Government  workers, 
present  or  future. 

Judge  Gesell  was  also  troubled  with 
the  separation  of  powers  problem: 

There  is  no  precedent  for  a  President  dele- 
gating to  an  independent.  quasi-Judicial 
body  far-reaching  responsibilities  different  in 
form  and  effect  from  those  specifically  given 
that  body  when  created  by  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  Congress  has  never  authorized  the 
delegation  attempted  In  this  Instance.  The 
argument  Is  advanced  that  Congress  subse- 
quently ratified  this  unusual  action  by  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation.  But  there  is  a 
serious  question  whether  congressional  ac- 
tion taken  under  the  procedurally  complex 
and  rushed  atmosphere  of  a  $4  billion  omni- 
bus appropriation  bill  constitutes  ratification 
when  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  spe- 
cial program  was  very  small  and  when  the 
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Houae  of  Bepresentattves  Initially  voted  on 
the  bill  ten  cUiys  before  the  Executive  Order 

was  issued. 

Losing  In  court  has  long  since  ceaised 
to  be  a  novelty  for  the  SACB.  And  when 
it  happens  again,  we  will  be  left  with  the 
same  useless  boondoggle. 

Yet  the  bill  before  us  contains  $450.- 
000  for  the  SACB  for  fiscal  1973.  At  a 
time  when  the  President  is  warning  Con- 
gress against  over-spending,  at  a  time 
when  funds  are  so  desperately  needed  for 
a  host  of  domestic  programs,  why  fund 
an  agency  that  has  not  made  one  single 
contribution  to  the  welfare  or  safety  of 
this  country? 

After  22  years  of  futility  at  a  cost  of 
over  $8  million,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
6ACB  and  all  it  stands  for  has  no  place 
in  our  Government.  When  active,  it  in- 
fringes on  constitutional  freedoms; 
when  moribund,  it  represents  a  shameful 
waste  of  the  taxpayers  money.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  deleting  any 
further  funding.  It  is  time  we  abolished, 
once  and  for  all,  the  SACB. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  which  would  restore  the 
$29  mUlion  for  the  United  Nations  and 
its  affiliated  agencies.  Both  reason  and 
our  treaty  commitments  require  that  we 
repudiate  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  deleting  these  funds, 
for  the  U.N.  must  be  maintained  and 
strengthened. 

Arising  like  a  phoenix  out  of  the  ashes 
of  World  War  n,  the  United  Nations  has 
served  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  forum 
where  the  various  nations  and  ideol- 
ogies of  our  world  can  meet  and  ex- 
change views  and  ideas.  It  has  served  as 
a  pressure  valve  in  times  of  crisis  and 
has  on  a  number  of  occasions  supplied 
neutral  peace-keeping  forces  to  troubled 
areas  of  the  globe.  I  hope  that  its  good 
offices  will  play  a  part  in  securing  early 
peace  In  Indochina  and  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  keeping  the  peace  all  over 
the  world. 

In  these  times  of  great  international 
tension,  when  we  are  escalating  the  war 
in  Indochina  rather  than  stopping  the 
bombing,  withdrawing  our  troops,  and 
ending  support  for  the  Thieu  regime,  the 
United  Nations  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
as  an  institution  that  richly  deserves  our 
full  support. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  to  cut 
the  entire  budget  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  have  wit- 
nessed over  the  past  decade  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  rate  of  crime  and  civil 
disorder.  The  established  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels  of  government 
were  imable  to  sufficiently  control  the 
outbreaks  of  violence  that  were  occurring 
all  over  this  Nation. 

In  1969,  President  Nixon,  recognizing 
the  need  for  decisive  action  in  this  area, 
created  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  It  was  the  design  of 
LEAA  to  provide  desperately  needed 
leadership  at  the  national  level  for  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
President  established  this  administrative 
body  to  insure  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  expedite  the  development 


of  State  criminal  justice  planning  agen- 
cies. The  function  of  these  agencies  was 
to  devise  new  and  sophisticate  old  meth- 
ods of  law  enforcement. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  LEAA  there 
were  no  significant  efforts  to  apply  statis- 
tical research  or  systems  analysis  to  the 
operation  of  criminal  justice  nor  were 
there  working  blueprints  whose  focus  and 
objective  was  to  reduce  crime  in  Amer- 
ica. LEAA  has  filled  this  void,  and  has 
done  so  in  a  manner  worthy  high  com- 
mendation. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  effort  of 
my  colleague  to  terminate  a  program 
that  has  time  and  again  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  successfully  deal  with  the 
problem  of  crime.  LEAA  has  capably  as- 
sumed the  role  of  an  innovator  and 
initiator  In  the  field  of  criminal  justice 
administration,  a  role  that  has  been  va- 
cant and  neglected  for  too  long. 

I  impress  upon  my  colleagues  the  need 
for  such  a  program  and  remind  you  that 
LEAA  is  but  a  child  when  viewed  in 
terms  of  its  existence.  However,  it  is  a 
child  who  has  developed  its  maturity, 
wisdom,  and  abilities  far  beyond  its  years. 
It  is  few  th.ese  reasons  that  I  urge  you 
to  soundly  defeat  Mr.  Stanton's  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14989. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a 
single  Member  of  this  House  who  thinks 
that  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  is  serving  any  useful  function?  It 
is  a  handy  rest  home  for  (rid  right-wing 
political  figxires,  and  voting  appropria- 
tions for  it  enables  us  to  claim  that  we 
are  fighting  subversion  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  has  done  next  to  nothing  since  its  crea- 
tion, and  that  what  little  it  has  done 
has  been  held  imconstitutional  by  the 
courts. 

I  and  my  constituents  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  we  are  giving  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars  to  an  institution  that  Is 
dedicated  to  violating  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment.  Even  if 
no  Americans  were  going  himgry,  which 
is  not  the  case;  even  If  no  Americans  were 
living  in  indecent  houses,  which  is  not  the 
case;  even  if  every  American  working- 
man  were  assured  of  a  job  and  a  salary 
for  himself  and  his  family,  which  is  not 
the  case,  I  could  not  imagine  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  refunding  of  the  SACB.  Con- 
sidering the  real  priorities  that  cry  out 
for  adequate  funding,  it  is  a  tragic  state- 
ment of  our  condition  as  a  nation.  I  urge 
that  the  funds  for  the  SACB  be  stricken 
in  their  entirety,  so  that  we  may  bury 
forever  this  shameful  vestige  of  the  cold 
war  and  McCarthyism. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  do- 
mestic issue  has  so  captivated  public  con- 
cern in  the  past  decade  as  has  the  ques- 
tion of  public  safety  and  the  adequacy  of 
Government  efforts  to  control  crime.  In 
response  to  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  this  vital  area  the  Congress 
passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Contiol  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  in  June  1968,  estab- 
lishing as  the  primary  source  of  Federal 
criminal  justice  assistance  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration.  At 
the  time  of  its  creation  the  Nation  had 
just  experienced  riots  and  civil  disorders 
in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  country.  Rep- 
resenting a  concerted  and  unique  Fed- 


eral response  to  the  needs  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  operations,  LEAA 
has  been  given  strong  financial  support 
by  the  Congress  In  the  4  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Starting  with  a  budget  of  $60 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969,  LEAA's  appro- 
priations grew  to  $698.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  bring  its  resources  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  crime  control  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  It  is  equally 
important,  for  the  sake  of  public  confi- 
dence in  Government,  that  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  LEAA  be  fully  accoimted 
for  and  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  as- 
sure achievement  of  the  legislative  pur- 
pose. Unfortunately,  such  is  not  currently 
the  case  with  LEAA.  The  block  grant 
programs  have  been  underevaluated, 
underaudited.  and  undersuccessful. 

I  reach  this  conclusion  on  the  basis 
of  extensive  hearing  by  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  sit.  When  the  1968  Safe 
Streets  Act  was  passed,  I  was  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee  and  I  directed  the 
staff  to  monitor  closely  the  operations 
of  LEAA  because  of  its  extremely  im- 
portant mission.  Shortly  after  I  relin- 
quished the  chairmanship  of  the  sub- 
committee, imder  the  new  rules  of  the 
House,  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan),  dis- 
closures of  serious  maladministration  of 
the  LEAA  block  grant  programs  in  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  imder  previous  State 
administrations  came  to  the  public's  at- 
tention. Concerned  about  the  extent  of 
the  problems  that  had  been  disclosed, 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  intensified 
the  subcommittee's  review  of  the  block 
grant  programs.  An  in-depth  review  of 
the  programs  was  commenced,  includ- 
ing 9  days  of  public  hearings  at  which 
more  than  30  witnesses  testified,  includ- 
ing the  present  and  former  administra- 
tors of  LEAA. 

The  culmination  of  this  investigation  is 
a  comprehensive  and  fully  documented 
report  which  will  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  The  report  explores  a  num- 
ber of  the  weaknesses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  and  recommends 
a  series  of  steps  that  must  be  taken  if  the 
programs  are  To  realize  their  potential. 
I  recommend  that  all  read  this  docu- 
ment because  it  affects  every  area  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  particular  import- 
ance to  me  and  my  constituents  is  the 
method  used  by  LEAA  to  distribute  the 
so-called  discretionary  grants.  A  few 
months  ago  LEAA  announced  an  "impact 
program"  under  which  eight  cities  with 
populations  of  between  250,000  and  1  mil- 
lion would  each  receive  $20  million  in  the 
3  years  from  1972  through  1974.  I  took 
exception  to  the  cities  that  were  selected 
for  the  simple  reason  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  selection  criteria  announced  by  LEAA 
probably  no  city  in  the  country  deserved 
to  be  included  among  the  eight  cities 
more  than  Miami. 

In  nearly  every  important  category  of 
street  crime  Miami's  crime  rate  was 
higher  than  that  of  Atlanta,  which  was 
the  selected  city  in  the  southeast  region. 
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In  fact.  Miami  had  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  highest  crime  rate  in 
the  coufitry  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  of  the  FBI,  which  is 
the  crime  index  used  by  LEAA.  LEAA  has 
indicated  that  Miami  may  be  included  in 
the  next  group  of  cities  to  be  selected  un- 
der the  impact  program.  I  hope  that  the 
additional  amounts  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  discretionary  grants  will  enable 
LEAA  to  make  that  promise  become  a 
reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  echoing  the  words  ut- 
tered yesterday  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  ,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Monagan)  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  LEIAA.  The  investigation  conduct- 
ed by  his  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  is  the  essence  of  what 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  is 
all  about.  Already  the  investigation  has 
had  significant  results  which  will  literally 
save  millions  by  the  reforms  and  tighter 
procedures  that  his  inquiry  has  caused, 
and  will  also  enhance  the  possibility  that 
the  block  grant  programs  will  attain  the 
premise  that  we  envisioned  when  the 
programs  started  in  1968. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gross  amendment, 
which  would  reduce  by  $2  million  the 
already  thin  EEOC  appropriation. 

Job  discrimination  against  minority 
groups  and  women  has  been  a  prime 
cause  of  their  disaffection  with  our 
society.  These  people  are  truly  the  eco- 
nomic castoffs  of  our  society  and  have 
suffered  blatant,  pervasive,  and  unlaw- 
ful discrimination.  One  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  this  discrimination  has 
been  the  lack  of  enforcement  power 
vested  in  the  EEOC.  Now  that  this  prob- 
lem has  been  partially  rectified  by  the 
new  legislation,  the  EEOC  miist  receive 
full  fimding. 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  why 
the  EEOC  should  receive  not  only  the 
$25  million  contained  in  this  bill,  but  the 
full  $31.5  million  originally  requested: 
First,  the  Commission's  new  enabling 
legislation,  signed  into  law  only  a  few 
months  ago,  greatly  expands  its  powers 
and  responsibilities;  second,  the  pub- 
licity attendant  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  new  legislation  will  make  many  more 
people  aware  of  the  EEOC's  existence 
and  fimctions,  and  will  lead  more  vic- 
tims of  employment  discrimination  to 
come  to  it  with  their  complaints;  third, 
the  EE(XJ  already  .  has  a  substantial 
backlog  of  pending  cases  due  to  inade- 
quate funding  in  the  past. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Gross  amend- 
ment and  support  full  funding  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  against  H.R.  14989,  the  appropria- 
ti<8i  bill  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  judiciary  in  its 
present  form.  The  combined  appropria- 
tion amounts  to  over  $4.5  billion.  That  is 
a  lot  of  money.  The  committee  cut  the 
appropriation  only  2  percent. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  we  must  cut  all  appro- 
priation bills  this  year  by  about  10  or  12 
percent. 


One  of  the  interesting  facts  Is  that  the 
committee  decided  to  cut  $11  million 
from  the  Justice  Department  under  the 
budget  request,  $23  million  from  Com- 
merce, and  $12  million  from  the  judici- 
ary when,  in  my  judgment,  the  State  De- 
partment with  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
should  have  been  given  much  greater 
reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  oppose  an  appropria- 
tion bill  involving  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Commerce  Department,  and 
the  judiciary  will  subject  one  to  being 
asked  the  question  whether  he  is  for 
law  and  order,  or  for  a  strong  FBI,  or  for 
speedy  trials  in  our  courts.  The  answer 
should  be  quite  apparent  and  obvious, 
that  we  are  for  all  of  these  things.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  unf  ortimate  that 
all  three  of  these  Departments  were  tied 
up  together  in  one  appropriation  bill. 

I  find  no  basis  for  complaint  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  Justice,  Commerce,  or 
judiciary.  But  I  must  cast  a  vote  of  pro- 
test against  the  State  Department's  ap- 
propriation because,  if  I  read  the  report 
correctly,  the  Foreign  Service  appropria- 
tion is  over  $300  million  and  that  repre- 
sents an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1972 
of  almost  $20  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  appropri- 
ation for  the  Foreign  Service  because  in 
the  New  York  Times  imder  date  of  April 
30,  1972,  Mr.  John  D.  Hemenway,  who  is 
now  a  civilian  employee  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  charged  the  State  De- 
partment with  deceiving  the  Congress  by 
submitting  for  confirmation  to  key  posts 
the  names  of  officers  it  knew  to  be  im- 
qualified.  It  seems  there  was  a  hearing 
in  the  other  body  where  Mr.  Hemenway 
testified  that  the  Bureau  of  Management 
in  the  State  Department  was  promoting 
its  own  staff  members  to  key  assignments, 
tampering  with  persormel  files,  in  viola- 
tion of  regulations.  He  went  on  to  point 
out  that  the  foreign  language  require- 
ments for  senior  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers were  repeatedly  waived.  He  also 
charged  there  was  illegal  access  to  pro- 
motion panels. 

As  I  read  that  story  in  the  New  York 
Times,  applicants  are  now  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Service  without 
passing  examinations.  Some  haxi  neither 
a  college  degree  nor  langiiage  qualifica- 
tions. The  worst  part  of  it  all  is  that  one 
of  the  spokesmen  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment when  questioned  conceded  there 
had  been  a  violation  of  regulations  by 
unauthorized  access  to  personnel  files 
and  apparently  admitted  the  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement  was  no  longer  a  mini- 
mal standard  but  only  an  objective  the 
Department  hoped  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  when  this  ap- 
propriation measure  came  up,^pointed 
out  we  had  some  very  unfortunate  expe- 
riences with  officers  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice during  the  previous  year.  Now  that 
I  have  read  the  story  in  the  New  York 
Times,  their  conduct  is  understandable 
because  if  we  let  the  present  practices  of 
appointment  and  promotion  continue, 
things  will  get  worse  instead  of  better.  I 
must  oppose  the  appropriation  for  the 
State  Department  under  these  existing 
circumstances. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
genuine  Christmas  tree  bill — a  little  gift 


for  every  agency  in  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary and  related  agencies,  with  a  few 
choice  bones  left  over  to  encourage  all 
comers. 

The  total  authorization  in  dollars  is 
not  given — perhaps  because  we  lack  the 
sophisticated  machinery  to  total  such  as- 
tronomicsJ  figures. 

The  suggestion  offered  that  this  legis- 
lation proposes  a  "reduction"  in  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  the  U.N.  at  least  has 
the  welcome  smell  of  fresh  air  blowing 
through  a  cemetery. 

Some  would  have  the  American  people 
believe  that  we  are  doing  a  great  serv- 
ice by  reducing  American  contributions 
to  the  international  Communist  debating 
society  from  one-third  to  a  maximum  of 
one-quarter  of  the  U.N.  budget. 

The  informed  American  will  not  buy 
this  ploy;  he  realizes  that  the  American 
people,  with  only  one  vote  in  this  131- 
member  organization  and  approximately 
SVa  percent  of  the  world  population,  will 
still  be  called  on  to  provide  one-quarter 
of  the  money  for  the  United  Nations,  an 
organization  that  seems  bent  on  the  de- 
stmction  of  every  American  institution 
and  our  constitutional  government. 

Nor  will  the  informed  American  swal- 
low the  argument  that  our  share  should 
be  greater  because  we  are  wealthier  peo- 
ple. Too  many  wealthy  people  and  accu- 
mulations of  wealth  have  found  ways  to 
dodge  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  run- 
ning our  own  country  through  tax  loop- 
holes. Why  should  we  apply  one  rule  to 
our  people  and  a  separate  theory  to  in- 
ternational organizations? 

The  U.N.  is  illegally  apportioned.  It 
could  never  stand  the  "one-man  one- 
vote"  test  of  any  of  our  Federal  judges. 

The  gift  list  for  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  from  the  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill  is  worth  not- 
ing in  its  entirety,  especially  when  Cen- 
sus Bureau  reports  indicate  that  of  872,- 
772  families  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
approximately  10.6  percent  receive  pub- 
lic assistance  income  to  help  meet  their 
daily  needs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

A  total  of  $151,087,250  is  included  in 
the  bill  to  meet  the  annual  obligations  of 
United  States  membership  in  interna- 
tional multilateral  organizations  pursu- 
ant to  treaties,  conventions  or  specific 
acts  of  Congress.  The  amount  allowed  is 
$29,812,750  below  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate. 

The  committee  has  placed  in  the  bill  a 
proviso  limiting  the  annual  United  States 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  and 
affiliated  agencies  to  25  per  centum,  ex- 
cept for  the  joint  financing  program  of 
the  International  Civic  Aviation  Organi- 
zation. As  a  result  of  this  proviso,  a  re- 
duction of  $25,103,500  has  been  made. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Executive  and  the  Legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  relative 
to  the  necessity  for  reductions  in  our  con- 
tributions to  these  International  organi- 
zations but  to  date  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. This  recommended  reduction 
serves  notice  that  the  Congress  means 
what  it  has  been  saying  in  this  regard. 
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The  committee  has  provided  $4,000,000 
for  the  IntemBtlonal  Labor  Organization 
which  together  with  the  $7,692,580  con- 
tained in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
will  provide  a  total  of  $11,692,580  to  be 
made  available  for  that  organization. 
While  this  total  is  not  the  full  amount 
requested,  it  represents  a  payment  of 
dues  for  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half 
years. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the 
amount  provided  for  each  organization 
funded  in  the  bill. 

TTnlted  Nations  and  Specialized 
Agencies : 

United  Nations $46,881,014 

United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization         10,067,101 

International    Civil    Aviation 

Organization    4,163,000 

World  Health  Organization 20,  857, 370 

Food  and  Agrlculttire  Organi- 
zation          9,098,820 

International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion           4,000,000 

International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union 966,797 

World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation      943,489 

Intergovernmental     Maritime 

Consultatl  ve  Organization  .  .  1 5 1 ,  538 

International   Atomic    Energy 

Agency    3,849,190 

Subtotal    100,978,319 

Inter-American  Organizations: 

Inter-American  Indian  In- 
stitute     61,561 

Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  .._—       3,196,807 

Pan    American    Institute     of 

Oeograpby  and  History 151,300 

Pan  American  RaUway  Con- 
gress Association 15,000 

Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization         11,313,412 

Organization  of  American 
States 20,767,512 

Subtotal    35,505,592 


Regional  Organizations: 

South  Paciac  Commission 247,605 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization           6,414,955 

North  Atlantic  Assembly 79,946 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization      452,750 

Colombo     Plan    Council     for 

Technical  Cooperation 9,753 

Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment     6,401,758 

Subtotal    _ 13,606,767 


Other  International  Organizations : 

Interparliamentary  Union 32, 720 

International  Bureau  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration   1,560 

International  Bureau  of  Intel- 

lectual  Property 15,000 

International  Bureau  for  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tar- 
iffs     19,914 

International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Me«8\ir«8 98,670 

Intematioaal      Hydrographle 

Bureau 17,642 

International  Wheat  Council-  41.  MO 

lutexnatlonal  Coffee  Organi- 
zation      390,000 


International  Institute  for 
the  Unification  of  Private 
InternaUonal  Law $11,860 

Hague  Conference  on  Private 

International    Law 12,458 

Maintenance  of  Certain  Lights 

In  the  Red  Sea. 3,910 

International  Bureau  of  Ex- 
hibitions    7,625 

Customs  Corporation  Coun- 
cil    385,045 

International  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation 
and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property    58,200 

Subtotal    — —  996,572 

Total    151,087,250 

MISSIONS   TO    rNTERNATIONAL 
oaCAMIZATIONS 

These  is  included  in  the  bill  $5,097,000 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  missions  to  seven  international  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  the  costs  of  the 
delegations  to  four  international  parlia- 
mentary groups.  The  request  for  $22,000 
for  a  proposed  increase  in  the  rental  of 
quarters  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  is  again 
specifically  denied. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  In- 
dividual items  and  the  amounts  approved 
for  each: 
United  States  Mission  to: 

United  Nations $2,109,500 

International       Organizations, 

Geneva    1,597,200 

International       Organizations, 

Vienna    595,500 

International     Civil     Aviation 

Organization  156,  000 

Organization      of      American 

States    164,400 

United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization             233,500 

The     Food     and     Agriculture 

Organization  i. 86,000 

Subtotal   4,942,100 

United  States  Congressional 
Groups  to: 

Interparliamentary  Union 44, 900 

NATO  Parliamentary  Assem- 
bly      60,000 

Canada-U.S.  Interparliamen- 
tary   Group 30,000 

Mexlco-U.S.  Interparliamen- 
tary   Group 30,000 

Subtotal   154,000 

Total 6,  097,000 

The  $151,087,250  proposed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  3ther  international 
organizations  would  amount  to  almost 
$1,616  for  every  needy  family  in  my  State. 

We  hear  often  of  the  promises  and  the 
greatness  of  the  UH.  and  international 
togetherness,  but  no  one  has  taken  the 
time  to  explain  what  it  has  actually  done 
in  its  27  years  of  existence.  What  is  the 
interest  on  the  investment?  Exactly  what 
have  the  Ameiican  people  to  show  for 
their  mcmey? 

Such  inquiries,  if  answered  at  all,  all 
receive  the  same  repetitious  reply — al- 
ways a  plea  for  more  money  and  more 
power. 

This  is  a  tremendous  sum  for  member- 
ship in  a  debating  society.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent recognizes  the  ineptness  of  the  U.N. 
as  a  viable  organization.  Why  else  would 
he  risk  so  much  through  summit  trips  to 


Peking  and  Moscow,  unless  he  realizes 
that  this  is^  the  only  way  he  can  get 
anything  done  on  the  international  level? 

I  am  confident  that  my  people  are  op- 
posed to  Christmas  tree  giveaways,  es- 
pecially when  the  interest  for  themselves 
and  their  coimtry  comes  last. 

I  feel  also  that  my  people  will  be  re- 
minded of  legislation  like  this  on  income 
tax  day,  especially  if  the  taxes  are  again 
increased  when  the  next  administration 
takes  office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clmir  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

ROONIY). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  simendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  14989)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  questicm  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Railsback  amendment  at  page  19 
of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 
the  amendment  upon  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  19,  line  17,  strike  out 
"114.400.000:"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"♦115,417,000:". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  cer- 
tain tables,  letters  and  miscellaneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
missed  three  rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
rollcall  No.  138.  On  rollcall  Nos.  151  and 
152,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distingiiished  major- 
ity whip  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  if  any,  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  program  for  this  week. 
Ilhe  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  May  22,  1972, 
is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are  no 
bUls. 

Then  we  have  H.R.  6788 — ^Mining  and 
Mineral  Research  Centers  tmder  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  11627 — Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  imder  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate.  

On  Tuesday  we  have  the  bill  for  HUD- 
Space-Science-Veterans  Appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
will  meet  on  Monday  as  to  the  granting 
of  the  rule  on  that  bill. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  we  have 
scheduled: 

H.R.  14370 — State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  on  this  bill,  which 
Is  the  so-called  revenue  sharing  bill. 

Then  we  have  the  bill  on  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1973,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

The  Memorial  Day  recess  will  be  from 
the  conclusion  of  business  on  Thursday. 
May  25  imtil  Tuesday,  May  30. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY       NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Calendar  Wednesday 
Business  in  order  on  Wednesday  next  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY   22,    1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  HUD,  SPACE, 
SCIENCE,  VETERANS'  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA 

(Mr.  MCXDRHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  normalizing  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  We  are  natural  trading  partners. 
We  need  their  raw  materials — and  they 
need  our  manufactured  goods  and  agri- 
cultural products.  What  I  am  proposing 
Is  that  both  countries  lower  their  tariffs 
and  treat  each  other  as  they  treat  prac- 
tically all  their  other  trading  partners. 
At  present,  we  are  one  of  four  nations  on 
their  high  tariff  list  and,  in  turn,  they  are 
on  our  high  tariff  list — which,  in  my  view, 
does  not  make  much  sense  economically. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  the  President  to  change  this  on 
a  reciprocal  basis.  I  see  no  reason  to 
penalize  each  other.  The  two  greatest 
economies  in  the  world  simply  should  not 
remain  aloof. 

Right  now,  it  means  we  are  losing 
literally  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  for- 


eign trade  which  could  benefit  American 
labor,  industry,  and  Government  tax 
revenues — ^Federal,  State,  and  local.  Last 
year  Western  Europe  and  Japan  did  $5 
billion  worth  of  trade  with  Russia.  In 
comparison,  we  did  $170  million  worth — 
Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  President  to  lower  tariffs  with  Rus- 
sia on  a  reciprocal  basis  if  he  determines 
such  action  is  in  the  national  interest. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  investigated  the  matter 
of  delinquent  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  other  coimtries,  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  owes  us 
untold  amounts  from  our  World  War  n 
lend-lease  program  and  that  for  12  years 
they  have  refused  even  to  negotiate  these 
debts  with  us. 

Were  that  the  situation  today,  I  would 
not  be  introducing  this  bill  today. 

However,  as  I  announced  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  17,  1972,  the  Russians 
sent  a  delegation,  which  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington soon  afterward,  to  begin  negoti- 
ations on  these  delinquent  debts. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  because 
in  just  4  days  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  leave  for 
Moscow  for  what  may  be  a  historic  con- 
ference with  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  believe  that  our  President  should 
have  concrete  evidence  of  essential  con- 
gessional  support,  if  the  normalization 
of  trade  relations  is  to  be  part  of  the 
hoped-for  package  for  peace. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  because 
the  Russians  have  given  assurances  they 
are  now  ready  to  negotiate  seriously  the 
settlement  of  all  delinquent  and  disputed 
international  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  from  the  World  War  II  lend-lease 
program.  Such  an  understanding  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  move  forward  to 
the  resolution  of  other  problems  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries  and  also  to  the 
granting  of  credits  for  some  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  standard  business  practice, 
however,  that  debts  must  be  paid  before 
other  credits  ai-e  advanced.  Frankly,  I 
think  normal — and  indeed  prosperous — 
trade  relations  would  help  to  establish  a 
more  friendly  climate  for  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  a  number  of  issues. 

Although  there  are  still  major  prob- 
lems between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  I  believe  the  old  cold  war  climate 
has  thawed  somewhat  over  the  years. 
The  SALT  talks  have  shown  real  prog- 
ress, for  example.  Late  last  year,  former 
Commerce  Secretary  Stans  made  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  most  significant  journey 
to  Moscow  to  explore  increased  trade 
possibilities.  The  Russians  also  have 
made  some  large  purchases  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  the  United 
States.  Their  Minister  of  Agriculture  said 
on  a  recent  trip  here  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  interested  in  purchasing  Amer- 
ican grain  for  years  to  come  as  well  as 
UJS.  farm  nmcblnery. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russians  have 
stated  they  are  interested  In  buying  com- 
plete plants,  consumer  goods,  and  food 
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commodities.  Of  course,  I  would  expect 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make 
certain  we  are  not  exporting  American 
jobs  when  we  send  complete  packaged 
plants  abroad.  I  think  the  necessary 
.safeguards  can  be  taken  to  insure  our 
own  future  as  we  establish  a  new  trade 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
might  add.  however,  that  America 
must  expect  to  buy  as  well  as  sell  to  keep 
this  proposed  new  economic  cycle  re- 
volving as  it  should.  Any  small  town  mer- 
chant knows  that. 

Some  experts  predict  that  U.S.  ex- 
ports could  jump  to  $2  billion  in  2  years 
and  rise  to  a  staggering  $5  billion 
the  third  year.  One  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  is  to  insure 
American  jobs  and  increase  employment. 
I  am  advised  that  the  Russians  are 
interested  in  buying  consumer  goods  as 
well  as  developmental  type  items.  The 
consumer  list  covers  a  wide  range,  in- 
cluding shoes  and  textiles.  I  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  last  summer  and  I  know 
that  the  Soviet  consumer  is  woefully 
undersupplied  by  the  standards  of  most 
industrialized  nations. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  pay  hard  currencies  for  U.S. 
exports  when  appropriate  and  that  their 
projected  trade  with  the  United  States  iS 
not  limited  solely  to  barter  arrangements 
and  return  sales  from  the  future  produc- 
tion of  any  packaged  plants  we  might 
send  them. 

American  workers  are  on  the  losing 
end  of  the  stick  now.  Cmrently,  Ameri- 
can companies  tend  to  carry  on  business 
with  Eastern  Europe,  including  Russia, 
through  their  Western  European  affili- 
ates because  they  can  get  government- 
backed  credit  from  most  Western  Eiu*o- 
pean  countries.  I  say  that  business  should 
come  from  American  factories  employing 
American  workers  on  American  soil. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stans  when  he  says 
we  put  ouiselves  in  a  rather  ridiculous 
position  if  we  refuse  to  sell  the  Russians 
equipment  which  they  can  buy  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Britain,  or  Japan. 
He  believes  U.S. -Russian  trade  can  be 
increased  by  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
years.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Let  us 
get  started.  The  Russians  say  they  are 
ready — we  should  be  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
see  a  peaceful  world,  nations  must  learn 
to  live  together  and  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. I  think  mutually  beneficial  for- 
eign trade  contributes  to  the  attainment 
of  this  goal. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  MOORHEAD)  for  introducing  a  trade 
bill  permitting  MFN  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  the  author  of  a  bill  permitting  such 
to  any  nation  with  whom  we  have  diplo- 
matic relations. 

In  trade  policy,  I  feel  the  time  has 
come  to  normalize  our  trade  policy,  ex- 
tending to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
nations  the  same  general  tariff  levels  and 
credit  opportunities  we  give  to  most  na- 
tions. 


The  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  few  na- 
tions against  whom  we  discriminate  in 
trade  policy,  and  I  hope  we  will  soon  ne- 
gotiate to  end  the  discrimination. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  rela- 
tively little  to  sell  abroad,  and  there- 
fore has  limited  foreign  exchange,  its 
foreign  trade  is  growing.  The  United 
States  should  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  get  some  of  the  business. 

Congress  should  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a 
commercial  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  include  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  for  So- 
viet products.  The  increased  foreign  ex- 
change which  this  would  enable  Russia 
to  secui-e  would  greatly  enhance  their 
ability  to  purchase  U.S.  goods. 

In  addition,  other  steps  can  be  taken 
by  the  President  without  congressional 
approval  which  would  allow  the  Soviets 
to  buy  more  from  the  United  States. 
They  require  tough  negotiation  between 
our  two  coimtries — negotiation  which 
will  redoimd  to  the  benefit  of  both  psu:- 
ties. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  intro- 
ducing this  bill. 


GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY 
DIRT 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  why  American 
consumers  do  not  rebel  against  the  in- 
adequacy of  food  inspection  and  sani- 
tation in  the  United  States. 

I  have  authored  bills  to  require  more 
careful  inspection  of  meat  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  to  establish  in- 
spection of  fish  and  seafood  products 
which  now  come  to  our  tables  from  some 
very  unsanitary  flsh  boats,  dockside 
processing  facilities,  and  other  plants. 

A  report  of  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  recently  confirmed  many  of  my 
fears  about  the  inadequacy  of  meat  in- 
spection in  other  countries,  and  the  lax- 
ity of  our  own  inspection  of  imported 
meat  which  even  has  allowed  millions  of 
pounds  of  the  foreign  products  to  come  in 
even  after  the  processing  plant  abroad 
has  been  delisted  for  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. 

The  GAO  also  has  given  us  reports  on 
serious  inadequacies  in  domestic  poultry 
and  meat  plants. 

Now  comes  a  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice report  on  97  domestic  food  manu- 
facturing plants  which  shows  less  than 
one-third,  only  30,  in  Compliance  with 
Federsd  standards.  There  were  23  with 
"significant"  imsanitary  conditions,  23 
with  "unsanitary  conditions,"  and  28 
with  "minor"  imsanitary  conditions. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  Saturday, 
May  13. 

I  believe  the  public  is  entitled  to  the 
answers  to  the  questions  propounded  in 
the  editorial,  and  that  this  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  get  those  answers.  We 
have  a  responsibility  both  for  oversight  of 


the  administrative  agencies,  and  for  re- 
medial legislation  and  great«r  funding 
if  it  is  needed. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
May  18  carries  an  article  on  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  announcement 
that  it  intends  to  step  up  inspection  of 
the  domestic  food  establishment — de- 
pending on  Congress  providing  300  new 
Inspectors  to  add  to  210  now  employed. 

The  article  states  that  FDA  estimated 
it  would  take  1,500  inspectors  to  inspect 
the  plants  annually. 

I  fail  to  understand  that  figure.  There 
are  an  estimated  60,000  plants,  which 
would  mean  that  the  1,500  inspectors 
would  have  to  get  around  to  40  plants 
each  during  the  year,  less  than  1  a  week. 

Inspection  5  or  6  days  a  year  is  not 
too  much;  there  should  be  more  than  one 
inspection  a  year,  but  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend  why  a  single  inspection  re- 
quires more  than  a  week  in  the  average 
plant. 

Obviously,  this  v/hole  situation  needs 
to  be  explored  thoroughly  and  answers 
provided,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  share  the 
responsibility  for  clean  food. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  the  new 
article,  by  Elsie  Carper,  on  PDA  plans  to 
step  up  their  inspections. 

Now  It's  Dibtt  Food 

Had  any  clean  food  lately?  Chances  are  you 
have,  but  that  Is  exactly  the  problem — that 
It  Is  often  a  matter  of  chances.  Congres- 
sional InTestigators  recently  made  a  random 
survey  that  Included  97  food  manufacturing 
plants  and  found  "significant  unsanitary 
conditions"  In  23,  "unsanitary  conditions"  in 
16,  and  "minor  unsanitary  conditions"  in  28. 
Only  30  plants  were  in  compliance  with  fed- 
eral law  that  forbids  filth  or  decomposition. 
The  new  report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  nuis  Its  clean  finger  of  Investigation 
through  the  food  plants  and  comes  up 
dirtied  by  such  findings  as  rodent  dung  and 
urine,  cockroaches,  improper  use  of  pesti- 
cides, unsanitary  equipment,  poorly  main- 
tained areas  over  and  around  food-processing 
locations.  The  97  plants  manufacture  or 
process  much  of  what  Is  on  our  tables  every- 
day: cheese,  flsh,  flour,  bakery  goods,  candy, 
carbonated  beverages,  fruits,  vegetables, 
sugar,  jams  and  jellies,  macaroni  and  other 
Items.  In  all,  the  OAO  estimated  that  two  of 
every  five  American  food  manufacturing 
plants  are  unsanitary  or  worse. 

As  hard  as  this  food  news  is  to  swallow. 
It  is  made  even  more  choking  when  you  con- 
sider the  now-common  disclosures  about  res- 
taurants that  flunk  health  Inspections.  To 
wash  it  all  down,  there  were  the  recent  Sen- 
ate hearings  revealing  that  half  the  Ameri- 
can population  quenches  its  thirst  from 
purified  water  discharged  only  hours  before 
from  some  Industrial  or  municipal  sewer. 
The  irony  Is  almost  too  much:  the  United 
States  has  the  most  productive  food  supply 
in  the  world,  yet  many  of  the  operators  that 
help  bring  the  food  to  the  consumers  care 
little  about  cleanliness. 

Little  of  this  has  "just  happened."  Un- 
sanitary food  plants  get  that  way  for  a  nvim- 
ber  of  factual  reasons.  The  most  obvious  one 
is  that  cleanliness  costs  money;  why  bother 
about  rats  and  roaches  when  you  can  put 
a  pretty  wrapper  on  the  prodxict  and  the 
consumer  will  never  know  the  difference. 
Or  if  he  does  know,  he  shouldn't  get  ex- 
cited— as  a  bakery  merchant  In  New  York 
said  when  roaches  were  found  near  the  flour 
and  sugar  piles  In  his  warehouse.  "Yes,  but 
they  are  dead  roaches."  A  second  reason  for 
food  plant  unsanitation  is  that  the  Food  and 
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Drug  Administration  has  neither  the  money 
or  staff  and  sometimes  not  the  Interest,  to 
Inspect  the  33,000  food  plants  covered  by  tbe 
Food,  Drug  and  Ck>snietlcs  Act.  According  to 
recent  testimony,  the  PDA  can  only  get  to 
each  food  faculty  an  average  of  once  every 
flve  to  seven  years;  thus,  whUe  the  FDA  cat 
Is  away,  the  mice  In  some  food  plants  do  In- 
deed play.  The  cockroaches,  too. 

Since  there  are  rarely  outbreaks  of  food 
poisoning  that  klU  people — the  vichyssolse 
soup  case  last  simimer — It  is  hard  to  create 
public  pressure  for  action.  But  the  potential 
for  danger  Is  still  present,  and  so  are  the 
obvious  questions.  Why  doesn't  the  food  In- 
dustry police  Itself?  Why  doesnt  HEW  ag- 
gressively seek  more  money  so  that  Inspec- 
tions could  be  more  regular?  Why  doesnt 
Congress  authorize  more  funds?  It  shouldn't 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  public's  tax 
money  be  devoted  to  making  sure  that  Its 
food  Is  clean.  As  Senator  Blbicoff  has  noted, 
•Tf  I  want,  for  Instance,  to  give  one  of  my 
grandchildren  a  candy  bar,  I  should  be  able 
to  do  it  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
confection  Is  free  of  rodent  and  insect  hair. 
I  dont  think  that's  an  unreasonable  demand 
to  make  of  the  American  industry." 

Food  Plants  Facb  New  FDA  Checks 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  it  is  stepping  up 
Inspections  of  food  processing  plants  to  end 
widespread  unsanitary  conditions  disclosed 
In  a  recent  congressional  Investigation  re- 
port. 

Prodded  by  the  report  and  by  pressure 
from  the  House  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
mental subcommittee,  the  FDA  said  It  In- 
tends to  take  "prompt,  vigcM-oiis  action  to 
assure  good  housekeeping  operations"  In  the 
nation's  60,000  food  plants. 

The  expanded  program  was  announced  by 
FDA  Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwards,  who 
said  the  agency  would  enforce  standards  of 
"cleanliness  of  personnel,  equipment  and 
premises  and  elimination  ot  aU  conditions 
that  attract  vermin  and  rodents." 

He  said  that  sanitation  practices  appar- 
ently had  declined  while  the  FDA  devoted 
most  of  its  resources  to  preventing  contami- 
nation of  food  by  bacteria. 

"While  we  must  continue  to  give  high 
priority  attention  to  microbiological  prob- 
lems such  as  salmonella  and  botulism  which 
can  present  a  serious  hazard  to  health,  we 
cannot  tolerate  a  decline  In  general  sanita- 
tion practices,"  Dr.  Edwards  said. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report,  is- 
sued last  month,  foimd  rodent  excretions  and 
urine,  cockroach  and  other  insect  Infesta- 
tion, and  nonedlble  materials  In  and  around 
raw  materials,  finished  products  and  equip- 
ment as  weU  as  improper  use  of  pesticides 
and  dirty  processing  areas. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  random  survey 
of  97  plants.  It  said  the  inspectors  found  that 
only  30  were  in  compliance  with  FDA  stand- 
ards and  that  23  of  the  97  had  "significant 
Insanitary  conditions"  which  could  cause 
product  adulteration. 

Dr.  Edwards  said  that  the  new  program 
Is  dependent  upon  Congress  approving  fluids 
for  300  additional  food  inspectors  in  the  FDA 
budget  for  the  flscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
The  PDA  now  has  210  Inspectors. 

He  told  the  House  subcommittee  last  week 
that  the  FDA  is  now  able  to  in^>ect  each  food 
plant  about  once  every  seven  years.  The  ad- 
ditional Inspectors  would  reduce  the  Inter- 
val to  four  years. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Paul  G.  Rogers 
(D-Fla.)  has  been  urging  the  agency  to  seek 
additional  Inspectors.  During  subconimittee 
hearings  last  year,  the  PDA  estimated  that  it 
would  need  1,600  Inspectors  if  all  plants  were 
to  be  Inspected  annuaUy. 

In  his  statement  yesterday.  Dr.  Edwards 
emphasized  that  the  FDA  will  concentrate 
on  estabUshments  with  poor  records. 


Violations  uncovered  by  FDA  inspectors 
wiU  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  man- 
agement, along  with  a  request  for  a  written 
response  within  10  days  detailing  steps  taken 
to  correct  the  unsanitary  conditions.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards explained. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  relnspectlon  of 
the  plant  within  30  da3r8. 

The  FDA  said  that  it  would  take  "appro- 
priate regulatory  action"  against  plants  that 
failed  to  c(»nply.  Such  action.  It  said,  could 
include  seizure  of  products,  an  Injunction 
against  the  plant  or  civU  or  criminal  prose- 
cution. 


of  the  problem  and  the  public's  concern, 
they  should  have  a  hearing.  As  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  hope  we 
can  give  these  proposals  and  others  the 
attention  that  the  problem  deserves. 


A  NEED  FOR  HANDGUN  CONTROL 
HEARINGS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shoot- 
ing of  Governor  Wallace  earlier  this 
week  has  made  many  people  aware  of 
the  desperate  need  for  strict  handgun 
control  in  this  country.  Newspaper  and 
radio  and  television  editorials  and  the 
mail  coming  into  my  office  all  share  the 
same  tone.  They  all  want  to  know  why 
Congress  has  done  nothing  about  the 
imconscionable  traffic  in  handguns  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  big  cities  of  this 
country.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  456 
people  were  killed  last  year.  The  Chicago 
Police  Department  annually  picks  up 
14,000  handguns,  but  with  close  to  2  mil- 
lion new  handguns  flooding  the  country 
every  year  it  is  a  losing  battle. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  number  of  handguns  and  their  easy 
availability  and  the  steadily  climbing 
rate  of  crime  in  urban  America.  The 
mayor's  of  our  big  cities — like  Mayor 
Daley  of  Chicago  and  Mayor  Lindsey  of 
New  York — have  recognized  that,  and  so 
have  the  police  chiefs.  According  to  na- 
tional opinion  polls,  most  of  the  people 
in  this  country  want  strict  handgun  con- 
trol too.  But  somehow,  the  message  has 
not  gotten  through  to  the  Members  of 
this  Congress.  All  we  seem  to  hear  is  the 
anguished  complaints  of  a  few  who  think 
they  will  be  "inconvenienced"  because 
handgun  control  will  complicate  their 
lives  as  target  shooters.  As  a  result  there 
has  been  little  support  for  hearings  on 
handgun  control. 

Yesterday,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Bath  of  Indiana  and  Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  the  Senate 
took  some  courageous  action.  Senator 
Bayh's  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency passed  a  bill  without  dissent  that 
would  stop  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
"Satiu-day  Night  Specials."  That  legis- 
lation faces  a  difficult  fight  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  at  least  that  body  has  made  a 
start. 

This  vitsd  issue  deserves  a  hearing  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  too.  The 
need  for  such  hearings  is  one  thing  that 
both  the  proponents  and  the  cqiponents 
of  handgun  control  legislation  should  be 
able  to  agree  upon. 

There  are  several  comprehensive,  pro- 
gressive handgun  control  bills  now  before 
the  House.  I  have  proposed  one  (HJEl. 
915)  and  so  has  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Congressman  Emanttel  Celler  of  New 
York  (H.R.  8828).  Given  the  magnitude 


PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  Russia  comes  at  an  oppor- 
tune time.  I  had  misgivings  about  his  trip 
to  Communist  China.  I  felt  that  we  were 
making  too  many  concessions  too  soon 
and  receiving  little  if  anjrthing  in  re- 
turn. However,  it  is  possible  that  the  trip 
may  have  helped  to  avoid  a  confrontation 
on  the  U.S.  bombing  policy  in  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  Regardless  of  this,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  trip  to  Russia  is  sound: 
that  Russia  is  interested  in  a  better  un- 
derstanding with  the  U.S.  and  in  a  degree 
of  control  on  armaments.  They  are  now 
enjoying  an  excellent  military  posture. 
TTiey  are  as  strong  in  most  respects  as  we 
are,  stronger  in  some.  It  Is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  hold  things  as  they  are  while 
they  make  domestic  and  economic  gains 
at  home  and  bolster  their  world  trade 
picture.  This  mesms  we  may  reach  some 
understanding  with  Russia  during  the 
President's  trip  which  will  lessen  world 
tension.  It  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  the  case.  I  can  foresee  additional 
competition  in  diplomatic  and  trade 
channels  instead  of  military  competition. 
But  if  this  occurs  America  should  wel- 
come the  change.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
President's  trip  will  have  any  i^preciable 
^ect  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  at  least  in 
the  immediate  future,  but  at  least  the 
Russians  are  talking  instead  of  reacting 
In  force.  This  is  a  very  important  differ- 
ence. I  applaud  the  President  for  his 
efforts. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY   1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Seiberling).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, May  20,  will  mark  the  70th  an- 
niversary of  the  Republic  of  Cuba's  in- 
dependence. On  that  date  in  1902  there 
came  mto  being  In  Cuba  a  new  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  the  same  principles 
of  political  freedom  and  individual 
aiberty  which  underlay  the  establish- 
ment of  our  own  Nation. 

Cuba's  gaining  of  independence  from 
Spain  was  the  culmination  of  a  decades 
long  struggle  for  freedom  led  by  such 
patriots  as  Maximo  Gomez,  Antonio 
Maceo,  and  Jose  Marti.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Cuban  history. 
During  the  next  60  years  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple continued  their  hard  work  to  build  a 
better  and  more  prosperous  way  of  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  There 
were  many  disappointments,  both  eco- 
nomic and  political,  but  throughout  the 
years,  whether  under  constitutional  rule 
or  dictatorship,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
the  legacy  of  Marti  and  the  other  true 
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Cuban  revolutionary  leaders  persisted. 

In  the  late  1950's,  many  Cubans,  still 
inspired  by  their  devotion  to  democratic 
principles,  thought  they  had  found  a  new 
leader  who  could  yet  fully  realize  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  1902.  We  all 
now  know  the  sad  history  of  how  that 
leader,  Fidel  Castro,  betrayed  the  trust 
of  the  Cuban  nation  and  the  democratic 
traditions  of  Jose  Marti. 

Despite  that  betrayal.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
still  have  cause  to  celebrate  today  the 
anniversary  of  Cuban  independence  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  still  bums  bright 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  in 
Cuba  and  hxmdreds  of  thousands  more 
who  have  fled  their  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Fidel  Castro  over- 
threw the  Batista  dictatorship  almost  all 
of  his  supporters  believed  that  there 
would  be  a  new  birth  of  political  freedom 
in  Cuba.  Many  more  hoped  that  a  new 
economic  revolution  would  be  added  to 
a  renewed  commitment  to  the  political 
goals  of  1902.  The  way  in  which  all  these 
noble  expectatious  have  been  cruelly 
frustrated  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
tragic  tales  of  hemisphere  life  in  this 
century.  Instead  of  free  elections  Castro 
has  established  an  authoritarian  regime 
without  parallel  in  hemisphere  history. 
His  regime  has  killed  hundreds  of  well 
meaning  citizens  while  driving  hundreds 
of  thousands  more — almost  10  percent  of 
the  coimtry's  entire  population — into 
exile.  He  has  substituted  the  iron  fist  for 
the  ballot;  replaced  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity and  cooperation  with  a  system  of 
neighborhood  spies;  and  crushed  a  grow- 
ing community  of  talented  authors  and 
artists  with  an  insistence  on  adherence 
to  rigid  dogma. 

Besides  shattering  the  dreams  of  those 
who  believed  he  represented  a  return  to 
the  democratic  principles  of  Marti,  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  regime  have  managed  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  most  fantastic  re- 
verse economic  miracles  of  all  time.  In- 
heriting a  basically  sound  economy 
which  combined  a  talented  work  force 
with  adequate  capital  and  thus  offered 
hope  for  steadily  improving  economic 
conditions,  Castro  has  managed  to  create 
perhaps  the  only  economy  in  the  entire 
world  with  a  rapidly  declining  rate  of 
growth.  According  to  the  World  Bank, 
from  1960  to  1969,  Cuba's  economy  de- 
clined at  ah  average  annual  rate  of  3.2 
percent,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
population  was  growing  at  2.5  percent 
per  year.  For  anyone  who  knew  Cuba 
and  its  energetic  and  imaginative  peo- 
ple, it  is  difiBcult  to  imagine  how  anyone 
could  manage  to  do  this  deliberately,  but 
Castro  has  done  it  through  his  disas- 
trously incompetent  policies. 

FVom  being  a  relatively  prosperous  na- 
tion in  1959,  the  World  Bank  now  esti- 
mates the  average  per  capita  income  in 
Cuba  to  be  only  $280.  A  balance  in  for- 
eign trade  has  been  replaced  by  an  an- 
nual deficit  which  this  year  will  exceed 
$600  million — a  staggering  amount  for 
a  nation  the  size  of  Cuba.  Almost  $500 
million  of  this  deficit  is  with  the  Soviet 
Union  but  that  is  not  the  only  indica- 
tion of  Cuba's  growing  indebtednes  to 
other  nations.  In  recent  years,  Cuba's 
debt  to  free  world  countries,  excluding 
$1.7  billion  owed  the  United  States  has 


reached  $500  million.  Three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  that  increase  in  debt,  most- 
ly to  European  countries,  has  been  since 
1969. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  indicator  of  the 
massive  failure  of  Castro's  economic  pol- 
icies has  been  the  steady  decline  of  Cu- 
ba's all  important  agriculture  sector. 
The  once  prosperous  tobacco  and  coffee 
industries  now  contribute  almost  noth- 
ing. The  island's  all  important  sugar 
crop  is  in  serious  difficulty — so  serious 
this  year  that  no  production  target  was 
announced  and  no  figures  have  yet  been 
released  even  though  the  harvest  has 
almost  been  completed.  Last  year,  Cas- 
tro set  a  sugar  production  goal  of  7  mil- 
lion tons.  Only  5.9  million  tons  were 
harvested.  This  year,  reliable  estimates 
are  that  only  4  to  4.5  million  tons  will 
be  produced — the  lowest  tonnage  since 
1963"s  disastrous  3.8  million  ton  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  dire  statis- 
tics are  not  a  source  of  encouragement 
for  me.  They  cannot  be  for  they  repre- 
sent deprivation  for  millions  of  hard- 
working Cubans  for  whom  I  cherish  a 
deep  and  lasting  affection.  Moreover. 
these  figures  are  indicative  of  a  poten- 
tially serious  threat  to  our  own  Nation 
because  of  Cuba's  growing  dependency 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  all  saw  what 
that  could  mean  during  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crises.  While  we  are  hopeful  that 
negotiations  will  soon  lead  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  international  rivalry  and  world 
tensions  we  must  continue  to  bear  in 
mind  that  enemies  of  this  Nation  may 
still  be  tempted  to  use  Cuba  as  a  base 
against  us.  Within  the  last  several  weeks, 
we  were  reminded  of  this  possible  danger 
when  for  the  first  time  the  Soviets  sent 
a  long-range  missile  submarine  to  Cuba 
in  apparent  violation  of  their  alleged  un- 
derstanding with  the  United  States  over 
use  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  such  subma- 
rines. 

It  must  also  be  realized  that  Castro's 
willingness  to  be  used  by  the  Soviets  for 
their  own  ends  is  not  the  only  threat 
which  the  current  Cuban  Government 
poses  to  the  United  States.  Castro, 
through  his  continuing  export  of  sub- 
version and  his  training  in  Cuba  of  guer- 
rilla leaders,  is  still  a  threat — though  a 
decreasing  one — to  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  hemisphere.  While  it  is  appar- 
ently true  that  the  level  of  his  support 
for  revolutionary  movements  has  de- 
clined this  is  more  likely  due  to  his  fail- 
ure at  home  and  the  notable  lack  of  pre- 
vious adventures  abroad  than  to  any  real 
change  in  his  devotion  to  violent  revolu- 
tion. Of  even  more  direct  importance  to 
the  United  States  is  Castro's  blustering 
threat,  less  than  3  weeks  ago,  to  take 
action  against  our  base  at  Guantanamo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  briefly  reviewed 
the  present  imhappy  state  of  affairs  in 
Cuba  and  between  our  two  countries,  I 
want  to  talk  for  a  moment,  in  concluding 
my  remarks,  about  the  past  and  future. 
While  I  am  hopeful,  as  is  everyone  here, 
that  freedom  will  be  restored  in  Cuba  In 
the  near  future,  I  am  not  overly  optimis- 
tic. Despite  strong  internal  opposition, 
Castro's  grip  on  Cuba  remains  strong. 
Perhaps  the  continuing  failure  of  his  pol- 
icies will  yet  lead  to  his  overthrow  from 
within,  but  we  must  remember,  whether 


we  like  it  or  not,  that  he  has  a  powerful 
ally  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  him 
in  power.  But  as  long  as  communism  re- 
mains in  control  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States  must  continue  its  efforts  to  keep 
alive  in  Cuba  the  spark  of  freedom  and 
to  promote  by  the  most  effective  and 
appropriate  means  the  eventiial  return  of 
Cuba  to  the  councils  of  the  free  world. 

Over  the  long  run,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certain  that  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
man  will  again  triumph  in  Cuba  just  as 
they  did  in  1902. 1  base  that  judgment  on 
my  belief  in  the  Cuban  people  and  on 
past  history.  On  this  70th  anniversary 
of  Cuban  independence,  it  is  well  to  recall 
that  33  years  before  its  eventual  achieve- 
ment, this  body,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  1869  first  lent  its  support 
to  Cuban  liberty  when  we  adopted  this 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  98  to  25: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  the  people  ol  the  United  States  sympa- 
thize with  the  people  of  Cuba  In  their  pa- 
triotic efforts  to  secure  their  Independence 
and  establish  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, guarantying  the  personal  liberty  and 
the  equal  political  rights  of  all  the  people; 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  will  give 
Its  constitutional  support  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  whenever,  in  his  opinion, 
a  republican  government  shall  have  been  in 
fact  established,  and  be  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  recognize  the  independenec  and  sov- 
ereignty of  such  republican  government. 

Liberty  triumphed  eventually  then  and 
I  have  every  confidence  it  will  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da in  commemorating  this  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  May  20  marks  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  but  it  also,  unfortunately, 
marks  another  year  during  which  the 
residents  of  Cuba  have  not  been  permit- 
ted to  know  freedom. 

We  can  join  with  the  many  thousands 
of  Cubans  who  have  fled  to  this  country 
and  who  can  truly  celebrate  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  freedom,  but  we  must 
also  share  their  sorrow  at  being  unable 
to  celebrate  with  their  8'/2  million  fellow 
countrymen  and  relatives  who  are  vir- 
tually held  captive  in  their  native  coun- 
try. It  is  our  mutual  and  prayerful  hope 
that  they  will  all  be  imited  in  liberty 
one  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  struggle  which  is 
going  on  today  within  Cuba  in  the  quest 
for  ti-ue  freedom,  the  United  States  and 
those  Cubans  who  now  live  within  our 
borders  can  commemorate  that  day 
when  Cubans  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Span- 
ish rule — ending  nearly  400  years  of 
domination. 

As  Americans  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
small  role  we  played  during  those  last 
ci-ucial  years  in  the  fight  for  independ- 
ence. We  can  also  continue  to  recognize 
the  heroism  and  courage  which  kept  alive 
the  drive  to  attain  independence  in  past 
years  and  which  are  still  alive  today  in 
the  hearts  of  Cubans  who  yearn  to  be 
free. 
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This  great  desire  for  freedom  and  the 
spirit  which  burned  in  those  earlier  Cu- 
ban citizens  has  not  dimmed  and  it  offers 
hope  for  those  who  are  today  ruled  by 
the  despotic  government  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  people  within  Cuba  today  have 
known  freedom.  For  50  years,  from  1902 
imtil  1952,  they  were  free  to  determine 
their  own  destinies  and  free  to  help  build 
for  the  futture  of  their  coimtry  and  for 
the  hemisphere.  They  created  a  land 
where  human  dignity  and  rights  were 
recognized. 

Since  that  time,  however,  they  have 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  first  of  Ba- 
tista and  now  of  Fidel  Castro. 

But  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mas 
thrust  for  freedom  will  prevail  and  will 
resiilt  one  day  in  a  true  and  lasting  lib- 
eration of  all  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  know  the  hour  is 
late,  but  I  think  it  is  never  too  late  to 
compliment  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  been  so  active  in  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  Cuban  refugees  and 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  sustaining  the 
climate  of  American  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  tremendous  stake  our  Na- 
tion has  in  the  development  in  this  un- 
happy island  known  as  Cuba. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  sentiments,  in 
taking  time  to  mark  the  cause  of  f  reed(Mn 
that  has  such  a  long  and  hallowed  and 
heroic  tradition  in  the  Cuban  island. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  last  century 
there  was  a  long  struggle  for  freedom 
from  colonialism.  We  know  the  part  that 
our  coxmtry  played  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  helping  to  gain  this  frsedom. 
It  seems  both  tragic  and  ironic  that  in 
the  20th  century,  right  at  our  front  door, 
freedom  should  be  so  completely  lost  to 
the  point  that  an  agent  of  another  tre- 
mendous power,  expansive  since  World 
War  n  and  militantly  anti-American, 
should,  as  this  agent  does,  pose  a  retd,  a 
present  and  a  serious  threat  to  the  sta- 
biUty  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  gen- 
eral and  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  United  States  in  particular. 

I  therefore  salute  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  interest  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  my  distta- 
guished  colleague  from  Texas  for  making 
those  remarks.  They  are  indeed  appropri- 
ate, particularly  for  us  to  take  the  time  to 
keep  the  spark  and  the  hope  of  liberty 
alive. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  what 
has  happened  in  Cuba. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
Cuba  today  is  a  subjugated  nation  and  a 
client  state  of  the  Russian  empire,  totally 
dependent  on  them.  Despite  all  of  the 
pronouncements  and  promises  that  were 
made,  the  fact  is  that  economically,  po- 
litically, and  otherwise,  it  is  really  a 
closed  shop.  To  that  extent  the  great  fiow 
of  hope  and  freedom  that  really  lies  in 
the  hearts  and  bodies  of  the  Cuban  peo- 


ple equally  as  it  does  in  ours  has  been  be- 
trayed. 

Therefore,  on  this  day  we  could  take  a 
little  time  to  commemorate  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Cuban  people  in  an  earlier 
das  to  achieve  their  independence  and 
freedom  and  to  hope  that  they  will  have 
the  opportunity,  with  the  hopes  and  the 
prayers  of  many  people  around  the  world, 
to  do  it  once  again. 


FROM  RUSSIA  TO  AMERICA:  PLEAS 
WHICH  CALL  FOR  OUR  SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hour 
of  the  President's  departure  for  the  So- 
viet Union  draws  nearer,  the  pleas  of  the 
oppressed  Jews  in  that  nation  grow  more 
lu-gent. 

Foiu"  Israeli  citizens,  who  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Soviet  oppression, 
have  requested  that  I  convey  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  their  firm  lielief  that  those 
Jews  who  are  detained  in  Russia  see  the 
efforts  of  Americans  and  their  leaders  in 
Washington  as  the  only  answer  to  their 
hopes  and  prayers  for  emancipation. 

Two  of  the  four  who  came  to  my  office 
are,  at  this  moment,  on  a  hunger  strike 
outside  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in  our 
Capital. 

They  are  Miss  Katia  Palatnik,  23,  who 
is  protesting  the  imprisonment  of  her 
36-year-old  sister,  Raiza;  and  Michael 
S.  Epelman,  30,  who  Is  seeking  to  be  re- 
united with  his  wife,  Poliiia,  and  their 
8-year-old  daughter.  He  reports: 

Both  have  repeatedly  been  denied  emigra- 
tion permits. 

Raiza  Palatnik  has  been  imprisoned 
by  the  Soviet  Government  since  Decem- 
ber 1, 1970,  following  her  request  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  Israel.  She  is  suffering 
from  a  serious  heart  ailment  and  her  left 
hsuid  is  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
dition. 

Even  so,  her  sister  learned,  Raiza  was 
ordered  by  her  jailers  to  work  aa  a  labor 
day,  in  honor  of  Lenin.  When  she  was 
unable  to  carry  out  the  order,  she  was 
moved  to  a  special,  damp  detention  cell 
and  placed  on  a  severely  restricted  diet. 
Four  days  ago,  Raiza  courageously  con- 
cluded a  5-day  hunger  strike  in  protest 
of  the  oppression  of  her  people. 

Katia,  who  finally  won  an  exit  permit 
in  late  January  this  year,  told  me  thi'ough 
an  inteiiii'eter  that  her  sister,  in  her  last 
letter,  "wrote  that  she  is  not  sure  she 
can  siu"vive  the  remainder  of  her  prison 
term." 

That  sentence  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  8  more  mcmtlis  but,  Katia  ex- 
plained, "they  could  extend  her  sentence 
for  bad  behavior." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michael  Epelman  left  the 
Soviet  Union  in  February  of  1971  in  or- 
der to,  as  he  described  it: 

Escape  living  in  a  society  where  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  live  my  life  as  a  Jew. 

He  said: 

I  felt  that  the  Soviet  policy  toward  Israel 
and  the  Middle  East  conflict  was  totally  un- 


acceptable to  me  since,  as  a  Jew,  I  could  not 
live  and  work  In  a  country  whose  government 
blindly  supported  regimes  seeking  to  destroy 
my  people. 

I  foimd  it  Intolerable  to  continue  to  ren- 
der allegiance  to  a  country  which  supplied 
bullets  for  the  purpose  of  killing  my  broth- 
ers— the  citizens  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Epelman,  a  mathematician  at  an 
Israeli  university,  told  me: 

I  can  no  longer  work  at  my  profession.  I 
am  a  fighter  for  the  freedom  of  my  wife  and 
daughter.  They  are  all  I  live  for. 

I  also  was  visited  by  Vitali  Svechinski 
and  Joseph  Yankelevich,  as  they  deliv- 
ered a  message  from  46  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  seeking  to  emigrate. 

In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  send  the 
same  message  to  President  Nixon  on 
Monday,  May  15.  the  46  detainees  deliv- 
ered the  cable  to  the  Central  Telegraph 
Office  in  Moscow.  Not  surprisingly,  So- 
viet authorities  intervened  and  refused 
to  permit  transmission  of  the  message. 

The  cable's  contents  were  relayed  by 
telephone  from  Moscow  and  presented  to 
me  by  Mr.  Svechinski  and  Mr.  Yankele- 
vich. It  stated: 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  recche 
in  the  White  House  Vitali  Svechinski  and 
Joseph  Yankelevich  who  will  speak  in  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plea  was  signed  b.v 
the  following  last  names: 

Polsky,  Prestin.  Slepak,  Abramovich. 
Lerner,  Rutman,  Orlov,  Novlkov.  Halperin. 
Mandelzweig.  Lvovsky,  Raginsky.  Elndlnder, 
Hurvlch,  Babel,  Yoffe,  Korenfeld.  Yachot. 
Tzlpln,  Kliachkin,  Begun,  Shapiro.  Kosh- 
chevoy,  Michailova,  Beilin.  Orkhina.  Smlel- 
ansky,  Lobov.  Sleplan.  Kogan,  Svechinsky. 
Goldberg,  Gershovlcz.  Felngold.  Ratner.  Mar- 
golin. Mtwkish,  Nudel.  Zaichik,  Levin.  Kara- 
sin.  Belfor.  Pisarevsky,  Gendin.  Rutlnskaya 
and  Kosharovsky. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Svechinski  and 
Mr.  Yankelevich,  I  contacted  the  White 
House,  and  the  President's  very  able  spe- 
cial consultant,  Len  Garment,  met  with 
them  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  Svechinski.  who  is  41.  tried  in  1949 
to  escape  tlie  Soviet  Union,  during  a 
wave  of  antisemitism  instigated  by  Jo- 
sef Stalin.  He  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced in  1950  to  10  years  in  the  in- 
famous Kalyma  camp,  where  he  joined 
many  other  "anti-Soviet"  Jewish  ac- 
tivists. 

In  January  1955.  nearly  2  years  after 
Stalin's  death,  his  sentence  was  reduced 
and  he  was  released.  He  and  his  family 
emigrated  to  Israel  last  February. 

Mr.  Yankelevich.  52,  spent  10  years  in 
prison  and  5  more  years  in  exile  in  Si- 
beria before  obtaining  an  exit  permit 
in  May  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday,  in  New  York 
City,  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  a 
national  assembly  in  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  At  that  time,  1.4  million  petitions. 
gathered  by  concerned  Americans  from 
all  over  our  country,  urged  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  a  halt  to  Soviet  repres- 
sion. At  the  same  event,  I  presented  to 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
petitions  from  143  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  urging  tlie 
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President  to  express  his  concern  during 
his  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders.  I  also 
presented  20,000  petitions  which  were 
gathered  by  people  of  varying  faiths  in 
Erie  County  and  other  portions  of  West- 
em  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ground  swell  of  con- 
cern in  this  great  Nation  of  ours  in  be- 
half of  this  oppressed  people  is  growing 
from  day  to  day.  We  in  Congi-ess  have  a 
duty  and  moral  obligation  to  add  to  oiu* 
own  persistent  efforts  until  the  long- 
sufifering  Soviet  Jews  are  free  at  last.  The 
principles  for  which  we  stand  should 
illustrate  that  our  efforts  are  not  only  in 
behalf  of  Jewish  rights,  but  address 
themselves  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity.  I  implore  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  people  all 
over  America  to  speak  out  and  stand  up 
for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  watching  with 
great  interest  the  fate  of  these  valiant 
people  and  I  expect  to  be  hearing  from 
them  in  the  near  future.  I  shall  speak 
again  and  again  in  their  behalf  until 
Soviet  Russia  starts  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  treat  people  in  a  humani- 
tarian way. 


THE  LORTON  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  importance  of  a  program 
currently  underway,  and  because  of  the 
iimumerable  benefits  derived  in  behalf 
of  society  and  handicapped  children,  I 
am  most  pleased  with  tiie  accomplished 
results  of  the  "Loiton  Project"  admin- 
istered by  the  Information  Center  for 
Handicapped  Children,  Inc.  Mrs.  Yetta 
W.  Galiber,  director  of  the  Information 
Center,  furnished  me  with  the  following 
information:  The  Lorton  project  is  in- 
volved in  utilizing  selected  inmates  of 
Lorton  Reformatory,  Va.,  to  man  reha- 
bilitative and  educational  programs  for 
the  training  of  handicapped  children.  I 
feel  the  efforts  made  by  the  Information 
Center  are  important  and  the  following 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

Tlie  organization  known  as  the  Infor- 
mation Center  for  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren was  established  in  1969,  and  funded 
by  the  OfiBce  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped.  The 
Center  was  instituted  in  response  to  an 
increasingly  disturbing  situation:  There 
are  now  an  estimated  300  or  more  re- 
habilitative and  educational  programs 
dealing  with  the  District  of  Columbia — 
Metropolitan  Area's  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Many  of  these  programs  have 
overlapping  concerns,  criteria,  and 
methodologies.  Even  with  this  confusing 
array  of  services — and  possibly  because 
of  it — most  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren— particularly  poor  parents— had  no 
idea  where  to  find  Uie  agency  that  might 
help  their  child.  Often,  luck  and  per- 
sistence played  a  larger  part  in  the  final 
decision  than  did  rational  choice.  The 
Information  Center  was  founded  as  a 
means  of  coordinating  this  information 


and  directing  the  parents  to  several  pos- 
sible sources  of  aid. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  the  center's 
existence,  the  main  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  establishment  of  a  link- 
age between  the  parents  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  bewildering  prolifer- 
ation of  agencies  catering  to  their  needs. 
However,  since  that  time,  the  center  has 
gradually  moved  into  the  areas  of  child 
advocacy  and  program  implementation. 

Our  commitment — the  commitment 
of  all  of  us  here — is  the  welfare  of  hand- 
icapped children — regardless  of  age, 
gender,  or  ethnic  background — just  chil- 
dren. However,  I  would  like  to  dwell  on 
the  subject  of  a  particular  type  of  child: 
the  emotionally  disturbed  child. 

"Emotional  disturbance"  becomes  a 
ciu'iously  Imprecise  term  when  applied  in 
a  practical  situation.  Like  most  societal 
labels  which  attempt  to  define  behavior 
or  social  interaction,  it  is  usually  most 
appropriate  to  the  society  which  invents 
it.  than  to  any  other.  There  is  a  respect- 
ed and  growing  body  of  opinion  which 
questions  the  applicability  of  that  par- 
ticular term  to  those  who  are  socially  and 
economically  isolated  from  the  societal 
mainstream. 

However,  I  do  not  propose  to  examine 
the  validity  of  that  term  this  afternoon. 
Instead,  what  I  propose  is  that,  for  the 
moment,  we  accept  its  validity;  and  that 
we  examine  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  typical  of  those  so  labeled:  and  that 
we  then  look  at  possible  ways  of  correct- 
ing those  problems. 

In  this  Nation,  there  are  two  primary 
educational  tracks :  In  the  first,  the  child 
is  sent  off  to  school,  progresses  through 
the  elementary  and  secondai-y  grades, 
and  then,  ideally,  through  college  and 
beyond.  The  key.  child-perceived  ele- 
ments in  this  track  are  primary  motiva- 
tion, official  reinforcement,  supportive 
peer  pressure,  and  the  demonstrated  suc- 
cesses of  predecessors. 

In  the  second  track,  however,  the  se- 
quence and  pressures  are  tragically  al- 
tered. The  child  goes  to  school,  encoun- 
ters increasingly  less  subtle  obstacles, 
balks  at  them,  and  is  then  routed 
through  a  series  of  official  and  semi- 
official agencies  leading,  finally,  to  in- 
stitutionalization, or  incarceration  in  a 
penal  facility — the  university  of  the  sec- 
ond track.  The  key  elements  here  are  a 
weak  primary  motivation,  an  often  rule- 
of-thtunb  decision  as  to  the  child's  po- 
tential, and  a  negatively  reinfoi-cing 
peer  pressure. 

Thus,  within  the  second  track,  we  now 
have  two  extremes:  The  children,  whom 
we  have  called  emotionally  disturbed: 
criminals.  The  newly  mandated  purpose 
of  the  information  center  has  been  to 
explore  possible  methods  of  reconnect- 
ing one  end  of  this  cycle  to  assist  the 
child.  But  such  an  effort  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  numbers  of  man 
hours — by  persons  who  are  compassion- 
ate, committed,  intelligent — where  were 
we  to  find  such  people?  It  seemed  to  me 
that  such  people  could  be  foimd  at  the 
Lorton  Reformatory. 

Lorton  Reformatory  is  a  correctional 
institution  located  in  nearby  Virginia. 
And.  as  it  is  to  be  expected,  the  2.000 
or  so  men  in  residence  there  range  from 


below  to  above  normal  in  intelligence. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
these  men  were  able  to  exert  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  control  over  their  own 
environment.  Furthermore,  it  became 
clear  that  a  large  facet  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  incarceration  was  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  use  this  innate  talent. 

In  short,  from  the  beginning,  it  ap- 
peared that  society  possessed  simulta- 
neously a  great  need,  and  the  means  to 
fill  that  need.  Thus,  the  information 
center,  as  a  further  development  of  its 
original  mandate,  determined  to  link  the 
need  with  the  resource. 

Working  closely  with  the  administra- 
tion at  Lorton,  we  identified  14  men 
ranging  in  age  from  19  to  54  years,  and 
possessing  uncompleted  sentences  of 
from  3  to  24  years.  Although  certain 
categories  of  offenses — such  as  rape,  or 
personal  histories  involving  hmnosexual- 
Ity,  were  excluded  from  eligibility,  the 
most  important  fact  was  that  Lorton  of- 
ficials had  previously  formulated  mini- 
mum-security criteria  which  would  allow 
certain  men  to  work  within  their  com- 
munities, should  such  an  opportunity 
arise,  and  that  these  men  met  those 
criteria. 

In  September  of  1971,  as  a  result  of  a 
highly  successful  pilot  program  utilizing 
Lorton  residents  as  coimselor  aides  for 
handicapped  children,  10  residents  be- 
gan a  work-study  program  at  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute.  Bused  daily 
between  the  city  and  the  correctional  fa- 
cility, they  spent  their  mornings  work- 
ing toward  an  associated  degree  in  edu- 
cational technology,  and  their  afternoons 
working  with  the  students  at  boys'  jun- 
ior/senior high  school.  Their  curriculum 
included  courses  in  child  development, 
social  problems,  communications  media 
and  strategy,  folk-action  programs,  and 
organizational  strategy  and  planning. 
Thase  men  are  now  in  their  second  quar- 
ter, and  the  number  of  participants  has 
grown  to  15.  In  addition,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  all  the  participants  have 
passed  their  courses,  that  40  percent  of 
the  grades  have  been  "A's".  and  that  the 
men  have  received  what  amounts  to 
rave  notices  from  the  instructors  and 
administrators  at  the  Institute. 

The  work  component  of  the  progi'am 
involves  a  great  deal  of  counseling  and 
guidance.  Boys'  junior /senior  is  a  "hold- 
ing situation,"  for  boys  whose  behavioral 
problems  have  caxised  them  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  all  the  other  schools.  If  the 
training  they  receive  at  boys'  is  success- 
ful in  changing  their  behavior,  the  stu- 
dents are  returned  to  the  regular  school 
system.  The  primary  emphasis  in  this 
program  is  placed  on  activities  which 
allow  the  Lorton  resident  to  use  and 
reinforce  the  skills  he  has  acquired  at  the 
technical  mstitute.  As  his  Involvement  in 
both  the  academic  curricula  and  the 
practical  program  becomes  more  intense, 
his  duties  and  insights  become  more 
complex.  The  process  begins  with  ob- 
sei-vational  duties — keeping  progress 
checks  on  each  student  in  work  and  play 
situations,  and  the  maintenance  of  be- 
havioral records.  The  second  step  is  a 
more  active  role,  and  includes  the  in- 
vestigation of  truancy,  and  the  delivery 
of  performance  reports  to  teachers  and 
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parents.  With  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  those  duties,  the  men  engage 
in  a  more  formalized  coimseling  activity, 
involving  close  work  with,  and  tutoting 
of  the  students.  A  1-to-l  format  is  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  building  the  boys' 
c(Hifidence  and  self-image.  A  feedback 
loop  is  accomplished  through  weekly 
staff  meetings,  where  successes,  failures, 
and  the  necessity  for  programmatic  al- 
terations are  discussed. 

In  October  of  1971.  the  Information 
Center  and  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Department  of  Special  Education  ini- 
tiated a  program  for  the  profoxmdly 
mentally  retarded  at  the  Sharpe  Health 
School.  Sharpe  is  a  facility  for  the  ortho- 
pedically  handicapped,  and  its  excellent 
health  center  and  supportive  services 
make  it  an  ideal  location  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  program  began  with  three 
Lorton  residents,  one  teacher,  and  three 
profoundly  handicapped  children.  The 
residents  worked  full  time  as  educational 
aides,  and  received  training  in  Gesell's 
four  fields  of  behavior — motor,  adaptive, 
language,  and  personal/social.  In  addi- 
tion, their  duties  include  the  perform- 
ance of  therapeutic  activities,  the  teach- 
ing of  seU-care  skills,  program  planning, 
parent  training,  and  recordkeeping  and 
evaluation  of  progress.  The  impact  of 
combining  children  who  need  special 
tenderness,  and  men  who  feel  a  special 
need  to  be  tender  is  overwhelming.  The 
children  are  responding  remarkably  well, 
and,  of  course,  theii*  parents  are  delight- 
ed. Lorton  resident  participation  in  this 
program  has  now  Increased  to  six  men 
assisting  11  children. 

In  addition,  the  21  men  also  participate 
in  a  Saturday  tutorial  program  of  the 
information  center  involving  1-to-l  re- 
lationships with  educable  retarded  chil- 
dren at  four  centers  in  the  District.  And 
the  future  holds  even  more  promise.  We 
foresee  the  time  when  resident-inmate 
houses  will  become  national  fixtures — 
not  half-way  houses,  but  tu:ademic- 
professional  conununlties,  committed  to 
rendering  service  to  the  handicapped, 
and  comprised  of  ex-offenders  engaged 
in  that  work;  where  the  work  that  is  to 
be  done  is  central  to  the  existence  of 
those  communities.  Moreover,  there  is 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  society  will 
not  let  the  efforts  of  those  men  go  un- 
noticed or  unrewarded. 

As  a  result  of  their  effort,  four  of  the 
present  program  participants  are  being 
considered  for  reduction  in  minimum 
sentence.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this  prec- 
edent will  become  an  increasing  possi- 
bility for  those  who  render  such  a  high 
degree  of  service  to  society. 

And,  besides  the  obvious  fc>enefits  to  the 
children,  there  is  the  very  real  possibility 
that  the  close  relationships  established 
between  these  men  and  their  charges  will 
result  in  the  discovery  of  "hidden  intelli- 
gence" in  many  of  the  handicapped. 

The  benefit  to  society  of  such  programs 
as  I  have  described  are  potentially  enor- 
mous: The  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  come  from  broken 
homes,  receive  the  attention  of  surrogate 
fathers  and  brothers  in  the  persons  of 
the  Lorton  residents;  this  is  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  black,  male  chil- 
dren, who  lack  sufficient  contact  with 


constructive  black  male  imtiges  in  their 
home  and  school  situations.  The  pro- 
foundly retarded  children  receive  lote 
and  care  from  the  residents.  These  men 
are  given  a  chance  to  positively  utilize 
their  untapped  talents.  They  easily  relate 
to  Isolated  children ;  they  are,  in  a  sense, 
using  their  handicaps  to  help  others  who 
are  handicapped.  And.  best  of  all,  they 
have  come  to  feel  that  education  and  ef- 
fort are  relevant  and  rewarding.  In  short, 
our  society  receives  a  second  chance  to 
help  those  it  "lost"  a  generation  ago. 

And,  by  far.  the  largest  beneficiary  of 
these  efforts  is  society  itself.  As  over- 
burdened with  priorities,  as  lacking  in 
resources,  and  sis  laced  with  apathy  as 
our  society  may  be.  it  is  moving  toward 
a  future  when  multif aceted  problems  are 
met  with  multifaceted  responses  toward 
a  time  when  emotionally  handicapped 
children  need  not  be  automatically  des- 
tined to  become  emotionally  handi- 
C8.pped  adults. 


On  rollcall  No.  149,  on  HR.  7130  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  as 
amended.  I  am  recorded  as  "not  voting." 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Veysey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
11  due  to  official  business  in  my  district 
I  was  imable  to  be  present  for  six  rollcall 
votes.  I  would  like  to  state  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

On  rollcall  No.  144,  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  insist  on  the  House 
antibuisng  amendments  to  S.  659.  Omni- 
bus Education  Amendments  of  1972, 1  am 
recorded  as  "not  voting."  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  148,  agi-eeing  to  the 
Erlenbom  amendment,  which  contained 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  14104,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  the  committee 
amendment,  H.R.  7130  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards,  I  am  recorded  as  "not  vot- 
ing." Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  On  rollcall  No.  145,  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Eiienbom  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  that 
would  provide  a  minimum  wage  for  non- 
agricultural  employees  covered  prior  to 
the  1966  amendments  of  $1.80  an  hour 
for  the  first  year  and  $2  an  hour  there- 
after, and  would  provide  a  minimum 
wage  for  employees  first  covered  by  the 
1966  amendments  of  $1.70  an  hour  the 
first  year,  $1.80  an  hour  the  second  year, 
and  $2  an  hour  thereafter,  I  am  recorded 
as  "not  voting."  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  On  rollcall  No. 
146,  on  an  amendment  to  the  Erlenbom 
amendment  that  sought  to  provide  over- 
time pay  for  transit  employees  who  work 
over  44  hours  a  week  and  on  January  1, 
1974,  overtime  pay  for  all  over  40  hours 
a  week,  I  am  recorded  as  "not  voting." 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no."  On  rollcall  No.  147,  an  amendment 
to  the  Erlenbom  amendment  that  sought 
to  strike  language  which  establishes 
youth  subminlmum  wage  rates,  I  am 
recorded  as  "not  voting."  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no."  On  an 
amendment  that  sought  to  retain  the 
present  exemption  for  overtime  for 
nursing  home  employees,  rejected  by  a 
division  vote,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday,  May  20.  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  will  be  inaugurated  for  his  fifth 
consecutive  1-year  term  as  chief  of  state 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  He  is  the  re- 
markable leader  of  a  remarkable  nation. 

It  was  said  following  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations 
last  October  that  the  Republic  of  China 
was  destined  to  fade  away.  It  was  said 
in  the  wake  of  the  President's  trip  to 
Peking  that  the  Republic  of  China  would 
henceforth  be  given  short  shrift  by  the 
United  States  and  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  Republic  of  China  has  not 
faded  away.  In  fact,  two-way  trade  in 
Free  China  showed  a  41.6-percent  in- 
crease in  the  first  quarter  of  1972  over 
the  first  3  months  of  1971. 

Henry  Keams,  President  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank,  declared  earlier 
this  year  that  long-term  credits  will  be 
provided  the  Republic  of  China  on  an 
"unlimited"  basis,  because  Free  China  is 
"here  to  stay,  offers  a  good  market  and 
hns  the  abiUty  to  pay." 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  the  annual  per  capita  income  of 
the  Republic  of  China  is  now  running 
at  $418,  second  only  to  Japan  in  Asia, 
and  4  to  5  times  higher  than  the  per 
capita  income  of  Communist  China. 

A  campaign  has  been  launched  by  Na- 
tionalist China  to  attract  Western  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  there  is  already  strong 
evidence  that  industrialists  there,  par- 
ticularly in  West  Germany,  are  strongly 
interested. 

The  growth  in  foreign  trade  suggests 
that  by  the  end  of  1972  the  Republic  of 
China  may  well  report  a  $5  billion  vol- 
ume, far  above  the  amount  now  pro- 
jected by  Communist  China,  which  has 
remained  at  the  $4  billion  level  for  several 
years. 

There  is  a  similarly  bright  pictme  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  Since  1952,  rice 
production — the  principal  cash  crop — 
has  grown  60  percent  on  the  same  amount 
of  acreage.  Most  of  this  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  the  introduction  in  the  early 
1950's  of  a  land  reform  program  which 
has  made  most  of  Taiwan's  farmers  inde- 
pendent, prosperous  operators. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  farmers  is 
declining  as  more  and  more  opportunities 
for  Industrial  jobs  open  up.  The  fann 
population  presently  amounts  to  about  36 
percent  of  the  total  while  the  farm  pop- 
ulation in  Commimist  China  is  about  80 
percent. 

Illiteracy  has  almost  been  wiped  out 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  government. 
There  are  some  85  universities,  independ- 
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ent  colleges,  and  jiinior  colleges  avail- 
able. 

Most  public  oCQceholders  were  bom  and 
raised  on  Taiwan  as  opposed  to  the  mis- 
conception that  so-called  mainland  Chi- 
nese are  always  given  preference.  Most 
of  the  600,000-man  military  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  China  were  native  born  on 
Taiwan. 

But  whether  they  were  bom  on  Tai- 
wan or  the  mainland,  the  15  million  peo- 
ple who  live  on  Taiwan  are  Chinese. 
They  have  elected  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  an 
unprecedented  fifth  consecutive  6-year 
tei-m  as  President  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Republic  of 
China,  free  China,  is  here  to  stay  as  a 
prosperous,  viable,  law-abiding  member 
of  the  community  of  nations — and  a 
stanch  friend  of  the  United  States.  I 
congratulate  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
on  his  inauguration,  and  I  salute  the  Re- 
public of  China,  and  her  people,  whose 
courage,  dignity,  and  industriousness  are 
an  example  for  us  all. 


SOUTHEAST    ASIA— OUR    INVOLVE- 
MENT MUST  END 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
presidents  of  several  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  New  Jersey,  led  by  Dr.  Edward 
Bloustein,  of  Rutgers,  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  faculty,  administration,  and  stu- 
dent representatives  from  our  52  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  journeyed  to 
Washington.  They  sought,  in  a  com- 
pletely rational  and  nonviolent  effort,  to 
present  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  in  Congress  a  substan- 
tial petition  urging  an  end  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  They  conveyed, 
in  our  gathering,  their  deep  concern 
about  the  destructive  effects  of  our 
participation  in  Southeast  Asia  and  their 
conviction  that  it  must  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to  arrange 
this  meeting  and  to  address  it,  and  I  ask 
that  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Assembly  on  May  15  urging  a 
termination  to  the  conflict. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Pztek  W.  Rodino 

When  one  raises  the  subject  of  Vietnam 
these  days.  It  la  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  and 
weariness.  Regardless  of  whether  one  orlgl- 
naJly  favored  our  military  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  or  opposed  It,  there  Is  a  uni- 
versal feeling  among  Americans  that  the  war 
has  gone  on  too  long,  that  it  has  cost  too 
much  in  lives,  in  money.  In  national  disunity, 
and  that  our  Involvement  sho\ild  end  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

But  the  war  continues.  And  while  it  does, 
we  must  deal  with  It — particularly  those  of 
us  who  serve  In  Congress  and  are  entrusted 
with  responsibility  for  guiding  national 
policy.  Until  the  last  American  comes  home 
we  cannot  rest  or  turn  away  from  that  re- 
sponslbUlty.  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
evaluate  national  policy  and  participate  In 
tlie  decision-making  process.  In  the  past, 
there  lias  been  too  great  a  tendency  to  allow 
the  executive  branch  an  (^>en  hand  with 
respect  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  over- 
seas commitments. 


The  people  of  our  nation  are  demanding 

an  end  to  the  war.  Monday,  the  New  Jersey 
state  assembly,  representing  seven  million 
Americans,  approved  a  resolution  urging  a 
speedy  c»nclusion  to  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  The  New  Jersey  assembly  expressed 
the  view  that  we  have  done  enough.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  American  men  have  died.  A 
half  million  Americans  have  been  wounded 
in  action.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  In 
tax  money  have  gone  to  support  our  war 
effort  and  supply  the  armies  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

There  may  be  argument  over  our  respon- 
sibility to  help  South  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place.  There  can  be  little  argument  that 
whatever  that  responsibility,  it  has  been 
more  than  adequately  honored.  It  is  time  to 
leave  this  confiict  to  the  Vietnamese.  It  is 
time  to  withdraw  our  remaining  forces,  in- 
cluding naval  and  air  support. 

We  all  feel  the  responslbUlty  for  the  safety 
and  return  of  those  Americans  held  prisoner 
by  the  Communists.  But  the  hard  truth 
taken  from  the  history  of  warfare  Is  that 
prisoners  are  returned  only  after  the  war  has 
ended.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
war  would  be  any  different  or  that  our  pri- 
soners would  not  be  returned  after  our  In- 
volvement ends  and  hostilities  cease. 

In  his  recent  decision  to  mine  the  harbors 
and  Inland  waterways  of  North  Vietnam  and 
by  vastly  escalating  the  bombing,  the  Presi- 
dent has  served  to  widen  and  deepen  the  war. 
He  has  placed  more  Americans  in  Jeopardy 
and  has  insured  that  more  American  prison- 
ers will  be  taken.  While  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  have  not  inunedlately  reacted  with 
threat  of  arms,  our  actions  increase  the  pos- 
sibility that  Russian  and  Chinese  lives  will 
be  lost,  which  may  In  turn  force  those  na- 
tions to  take  strong  military  action  against 
our  initiatives. 

In  a  world  where  hydrogen  tipped  missiles 
by  the  thousands  are  pointed  at  most  of  the 
major  population  centers  of  Russia  and 
America,  and  many  nations  in  between,  and 
any  action  that  contributes  to  tension  or 
miscalculation  must  be  avoided,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  now  or  In  the  future  are  so  imperiled 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  to  make  a  military 
provocation  necessary. 

Certainly  we  must  have  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  Certainly  we  must  never  lower 
our  guard  and  risk  an  erosion  of  our  power 
or  domination  of  free  and  friendly  nations  by 
blatant  aggressors.  But  our  commitment  of 
manpower,  weapons  and  national  wealth  pro- 
vides us  with  that  kind  of  protection.  There 
Is  no  question  that  we  can  adequately  de- 
fend ourselves  and  our  interests.  That  ability 
will  not  be  weakened  no  matter  what  the 
outcome  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  ob- 
vious weakening  at  home.  Our  Armed  Forces 
have  been  drained  by  the  war.  Morale  is  low. 
The  military  unfairly  has  become  a  target 
for  popular  abuse.  Our  economy  is  struggling 
with  the  consequences  of  war.  The  dollar  has 
been  devalued.  Inflation  still  remains  high. 
Precious  tax  dollars  have  been  diverted  to  buy 
the  instruments  of  war  rather  than  being 
used  to  Improve  the  lives  of  people  here  at 
home.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  we  have  become 
an  uncertain  nation:  uncertain  of  our  lead- 
ership; uncertain  of  our  ability  to  cope  with 
very  real  and  Immediate  domestic  problems; 
imcertain  of  our  role  In  the  world — which 
should  be  that  of  guardian  of  liberty  and  ex- 
ample for  all  people  everywhere  to  Improve 
their  lives  through  dedication  to  their  own 
freedom  and  individual  enterprise. 

The  way  to  help  America,  the  way  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  the  way  to  renew  our  na- 
tional strength  and  purpose,  and  to  restore 
our  confidence  in  ourselves,  is  to  end  the  war. 
We  must  bring  our  men  home.  We  must  work 
toward  ending  the  killing  and  destruction  in 
Southeast  Asia.  And  we  must  do  It  immedi- 
ately. 


I  pledge  myself  to  do  everything  possible 
to  contribute  to  that  kind  of  an  American 
policy,  and  a  stronger,  more  certain  America. 


Resolution   bt   New   Jerset   Assembly 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  American 
participation  In  the  present  war  In  south- 
east Asia  be  terminated  immediately,  allow- 
ing only  for  the  time  actually  required  to 
repatriate  American  troops  and  prisoners  of 
war; 

The  President  is  urged  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  North  Vietnamese  representatives 
to  effect  a  total  American  withdrawal  and 
the  release  of  American  prisoners; 

The  President  and  Congress  are  memorial- 
ized to  redouble  their  efforts  to  end  the  war 
and  make  federal  tax  funds  available  to  the 
states  for  urgently  required  needs  of  the 
state  and  its  people. 

This  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  upon 
passage  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  every  United  States  Senatcv 
and  United  States  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 


RESETTLEMENT  OP  JEWISH 
REFUGEES  IN  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one 
appropriation  bill  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  taking  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  aid  to  humanity — foreign  and 
domestic. 

It  appropriated  $85  million  foreign  aid 
for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees  In  Israel.  There  had  been  much 
talk,  resolutions  and  meetings  on  this 
most  serious  humane  problem  and  finally 
material  help  has  been  given.  We  provide 
aid  to  Israel  because  we  believe  in  its 
goals  and  respect  the  viability  of  its  Gov- 
ernment and  its  role  as  one  of  the  last 
homes  of  freedom  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  give  aid  to  Israel  for  it  is  in 
our  own  national  interest  to  have  a  se- 
cm-e,  free  Israel,  our  only  real  friend  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  domestic  aid  to  humanity  and 
safer  streets  was  the  full  appropriation 
of  f imds  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  and  to  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  The 
first  would  aid  our  local  enforcement 
units  and  the  latter  to  try  to  stamp  out 
the  national  menace  of  drugs  which  is 
the  basic  cause  of  many  of  our  problems. 

I  commend  the  local  efforts  of  drug 
abuse  programs  which  are  so  important. 
Education  in  our  schools  and  at  com- 
munity meetings  is  important  and  should 
be  encouraged  on  a  far  greater  basis. 
There  are  many  other  facets  to  the  prob- 
lem which  I  believe  can  be  brought  about 
with  congressional  action.  For  example, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  needles  and  syringes.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  federal 
fimds  to  research  nonaddlcting  substi- 
tutes for  heroin.  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  international  and 
United  Nations  action  to  buy  the  poppy 
crops  in  Turkey  and  Southeast  Asia  in 
order  to  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  at  its 
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source.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
increase  the  nimiber  of  customs  agents 
who  check  for  the  illegal  importation  of 
drugs. 

I  believe  we  must  develop  a  broad  pro- 
gram which  will  try  to  attack  the  crisis 
from  many  angles — a  program  which  will 
be  a  partnership  of  government  at  all 
levels  with  local  community  groups. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  committee  debate 
and  final  draft  of  these  two  important 
measures.  I  had  previously  cosponsored 
legislation  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
Israel  so  the  favorable  committee  action 
and  House  vote  was  especially  gratifying 
to  me.  In  addition,  I  was  able  to  vote  in 
committee  for  full  funding  of  the  law 
enforcement  programs.  These  two  meas- 
ures— one  international  and  the  other 
domestic — Illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee's  work  in 
our  legislative  process. 


CHANGED  CONDITIONS  WARRANT 
TERMINATION  OP  IMF-SOUTH 
AFRICAN  GOLD  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
tlie  price  of  gold  sold  in  the  private  Lon- 
don market  closed  at  $57.75  per  ounce,  up 
$3.15  from  the  previous  day's  closing 
price.  This  rise  topped  off  a  series  of  in- 
creases that  has  pushed  the  private 
price  of  gold  to  more  than  50  percent 
above  the  official  price  of  $38  per 
oimce.  The  press  cites  a  number  of  fac- 
tors responsible  for  the  recent  increase 
in  gold  prices,  including  Secretary  Con- 
nally's  resignation  from  his  Treasury 
post,  continuing  UJS.  payments  deficits, 
rising  industrial  demand  for  gold,  and 
rumors  of  a  United  States-Russian  deal 
aii^arently  generated  by  self-serving 
goldbugs.  However,  one  important  factor 
contributing  to  the  price  increase — on 
which  I  shall  focus  today — has  been  the 
reduction  in  gold  supplied  to  the  nmrket 
by  South  Africa,  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer. 

Governor  Theimis  De  Jongh  of  the 
South  African  Reserve  Bsmk  aimounced 
earlier  this  week  that  his  country  would 
not  sell  its  full  current  output  on  the  pri- 
vate market  because  South  Africa  expects 
a  balance-of-payments  surplus  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  Being  the 
principal  supplier  of  a  sought-after  com- 
modity, the  South  Africans  have  avoided 
selling  more  gold  on  the  private  market 
than  necessary  to  meet  their  interna- 
tional payments  obligations.  This  is  ob- 
viously an  intelligent  strategy  for  any 
commodity  producer  large  enough  to  in- 
fluence the  going  market  price.  How- 
ever, the  international  monetary  crisis 
which  remains  fundamentally  unre- 
solved, and  the  rising  trend  in  the  pri- 
vate market  price  for  gold  means  that 
South  Africa  no  longer  warrants  the  pro- 
lection  granted  that  country  under  its 
December  30,  1969,  agreement  vrith  the 
International  Monetary  Fund — IMF. 
The  agreement  stipulates  that  South 
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Africa  may  sell  gold  to  the  Fund  up  to 
the  amount  needed  to  meet  that  country's 
foreign  exchange  needs  during  the  cur- 
rent 6-month  period  whenever:  First,  the 
free  market  price  of  gold  is  $35  per  ounce 
or  less  or,  second.  South  Africa  will 
have  a  payments  deficit  after  the  sale  of 
all  of  its  current  gold  output  on  the  pri- 
vate market.  The  agreement  also  stipu- 
lates that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review 
whenever  this  is  requested  because  of  a 
major  change  in  clrcimistances  and,  in 
any  event,  after  5  years. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  IMF  in  1970 
purchased  $640  million  of  gold  from 
South  Africa.  About  a  third  of  these  1970 
purchases  occurred  because  the  free  mar- 
ket price  was  at  $35  per  ounce  and  be- 
low, but  the  majority  of  the  IMF  pur- 
chases were  made  because  of  an  antici- 
pated South  African  payments  deficit. 
In  1971  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
bought  $138  million  worth  of  gold,  valued 
at  $35  per  ounce,  from  South  Africa. 
All  of  these  purchases  were  made  imder 
the  balance-of-payments  criterion.  Since 
the  President  annoimced  his  new  eco- 
nomic policy  last  August  15,  the  IMF  has 
purchased  no  gold  from  South  Africa. 

The  IMF-South  African  gold  agree- 
ment has  proven  to  be  a  one-sided  affah-. 
It  has  guaranteed  South  Africa  an  out- 
let for  its  gold  when  the  free  market 
price  was  down  or  when  that  country  was 
experiencing  a  cyclical  i>ayments  deficit. 
But  it  has  left  South  Africa  free  to  ration 
its  sales  on  the  free  market  in  a  manner 
that  fosters  speculation  and  so  lever  the 
market  price  of  gold  upwards. 

I,  individually,  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments,  opposed  the  IMF- 
South  African  deal  before  it  was  con- 
cluded. I  have  continued  to  oppose  it 
ever  since.  This  agreement  was  reached 
only  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  Treasury  spokesmen 
have  pei-sistently  defended  it. 

On  December  12.  1969,  more  than  2 
weeks  before  the  agreement  was  an- 
nounced, the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Payments  issued 
the  following  recommendation : 

The  March  1968  two-tier  gold  marketing 
agreement  has  succeeded  beyond  initial  ex- 
pectations and  should  be  maintained  In  its 
present  form.  The  United  States  could  gain 
nothing  from  any  "cony)romise"  with  South 
Africa  producing  a  resumption  of  official  gold 
purchased  from  that  country.  Consequently, 
the  United  States  Treasury  should  under  no 
foreseeable  circumstances  agree  to  support- 
either  directly,  through  the  IMF,  or  by  sanc- 
tioning the  purchases  of  other  industrial 
countries— the  free  market  price  of  gold. 

On  December  24,  1969,  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  wrote  the  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the  IMF,  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer. 

My  letter  said  in  part: 

Our  Subcommittee  contemplates  action  on 
International  Monetary  Fund  matters  in 
early  1970.  We  should.  I  believe,  be  prepared 
to  take  legislative  action  to  instruct  the  U.8. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  Fund,  or  any  member,  from  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  two-tier  gold  agreement 
by  purchasing  new  gold  outside  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 


The  Treasury  ignored  the  warnings  of 
these  subcommittees  under  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  suid 
permitted  the  IMF  to  enter  into  an 
a^eement  biased  in  the  favor  of  South 
Africa  and  gold  speculators  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  light  of  events  during  the  past 
year,  the  United  States  should  demand 
rigorous  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the 
March  1968  two-tier  gold  agreement. 
This  agreement  terminated  interven- 
tion— both  purchases  and  sales — ^by  in- 
dividual central  banks  in  private  gold 
markets,  and  divorced  the  official  price 
of  gold  from  the  private  price.  It  segre- 
gated monetary  gold  and  gave  it  an  of- 
ficial pedigree.  The  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment was  breached  when  the  XJS. 
Treasury  conceded  to  South  African 
and  European  interests  in  permitting 
the  IMF  to  purchase  South  African 
gold  under  various  circumstances.  This 
spirit  will  only  be  fully  honored  if  pri- 
vate and  official  gold  markets  are  totally 
divorced,  if  South  Africa  is  prohibited 
from  rationing  its  gold  sales  between  the 
private  and  official  market  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  private  price,  and  if  no  new  gold 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  international 
monetary  system. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  Decem- 
ber 30,  1969.  The  private  market  price 
of  gold  has  skyi-ocketed  and  the  world 
has  been  forced  to  leam  to  Uve  with  con- 
tinuing international  monetary  uncer- 
tainty. Tlie  Treasury  has  contributed  to 
this  imcertain ty  by  its  reluctance  to  enter 
into  prompt  negotiations  to  resolve  a 
lengthy  list  of  unsettled  international 
monetary  issues  and  to  institute  funda- 
mental reforms.  It  can  now  eliminate 
some  uncertainty  by  insisting  that  pri- 
vate and  official  gold  stocks  be  perma- 
nently and  irrevocably  segregated,  by 
rendering  permanent  the  condition  exist- 
ing since  last  August  15  that  the  IMF 
purchase  no  more  gold  from  South 
Africa,  and  by  exercising  its  right  to  re- 
quest the  immediate  termination  of  the 
IMF-South  African  g(dd  agreement. 


MR.    PATMAN   PRAISES   JAMES    W. 
KNOWLES  ON  RETIREMENT 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held  a 
farewell  party  for  James  W.  Knowles 
who  has  served  as  a  staff  economist  on 
tliat  committee  for  22  years. 

At  that  affair,  which  was  sponsored 
by  Jim's  many  friends  and  associates 
both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  economic 
profession.  Senator  William  Proxmtre, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, praised  Jim  for  his  many  years 
of  productive  work  on  the  committee 
and  expressed  the  regret  that  the  in- 
valuable experience  of  people  Uke  Jim 
Knowles  could  not  somehow  be  made 
continuous^  available  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Congressman  Richard  Bolling.  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  for  over  20  years,  Uke- 
wise  praised  Jim's  outstanding  contri- 
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bution  to  the  committee's  work  and 
commended  him  particularly  for  his  skill 
in  presenting  members  of  the  committee 
with  policy  alternatives.  Mr.  Bolling 
stressed  the  importance  to  all  of  us  in 
having  an  objective  view  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  deal  and  the  ways  of 
solving  them. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  as  a  commit- 
tee member  who  has  known  Jim  for  all 
of  the  22  years  that  he  served  on  the 
committee  to  say  a  few  words  in  ap- 
preciation and  farewell  to  Jim  Knowles. 

I  insert  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Mb.  Patman  at  Retirement 
Party  fob  Jim  Knowles 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege 
tonight  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  retirement 
party  for  Jim  Knowles.  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  for  22  years. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  sad  occasion  al- 
though we  will  all  miss  Jim  very  much.  True, 
he  has  served  many  productive  years  on  the 
Committee,  but  he  leaves  at  a  young  age  and 
I  look  forward  to  many  more  deeds  m  the 
future.  Certainly,  we  shall  be  hearing  from 
blm. 

We  wiU  miss  you  here,  Jim.  You  have  al- 
ways been  dedicated;  you  have  always  spoken 
the  truth  as  you  saw  it;  and  you  have  always 
been  able  to  bring  knowledge  and  wisdom  to 
the  many  issues  that  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  over  the  years. 

I  recall  that  you  were  appointed  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1960,  over  22  years  ago!  In  looking 
back,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  Issues 
have  not  changed  as  much  as  we  might  ex- 
pect. In  the  Committee's  Report  that  was 
Issued  In  1950,  we  called  for  the  following 
policies,  among  others: 

1.  A  revision  of  the  tax  structure  to  reduce 
present  Inequities,  stimulate  business  ac- 
tivity and  yield  a  moderate  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenue.  We  specifically  called  for  the 
closing  of  loopholes  und  somewhat  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  of  small  business. 

2.  Protection  for  farm  Incomes  and  encour- 
agement of  necessary  shifts  In  farm  produc- 
tion. 

3.  Increased  Federal  aid  to  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education,  and  more  fl- 
njmcial  aid  to  States. 

4.  Liberalization  of  Social  Security. 

But  even  though  some  of  the  problems 
sound  similar,  we  have  faced  many,  many 
Issues  In  the  22  years  of  our  mutual  associa- 
tion and  we  have  seen  impressive  economic 
growth  over  those  years  in  spite  of  inevitable 
ups  and  downs.  Moreover.  I  think  that  the 
Committee  and  the  Congress  deserve  credit 
for  reducing  the  size  of  the  ups  and  downs 
over  the  years.  I  believe  that  we  have  stabi- 
lized public  economic  policy  to  a  considerably 
greater  degree  than  was  possible  before  the 
Employment  .\ct. 

Just  consider  In  1950,  GNF  was  Q250  bil- 
lion. At  the  present  time,  it  is  over  $1.1  (tril- 
lion). This  is  a  gain  of  almost  290  percent. 

However,  inflation  in  that  22  year  period 
was  81  percent.  In  other  words,  prices  now 
are  81  percent  higher  than  they  were  then. 
Even  so,  our  real  growth  hsw  more  than 
doubled.  But,  impressive  as  that  is,  I  would 
be  happier  if  It  had  grown  more  because  our 
unemployment  has  also  grown.  In  1960.  we 
bad  3.3  million  unemployed  people  but  Ln 
1972  that  figure  has  Jumped  to  5.1  million 
Eo  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

In  leaving  the  Committee,  I  know  that 
Jim  will  continue  to  make  contributions  to 
economic  knowledge  and  a  solution  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  particularly  unemployment. 
In  retiring,  Jim,  you  should  have  great  satis- 
faction of  a  staff  man  who  has  contributed 
as  much  as  anyone  I  know  to  the  solution  of 
economic  problems  over  the  last  22  years. 
We  have  much  better  knowledge  of  fiscal 
policy  now  than  we  did  ))efore,  and  I  think 


that  this  Committee  and  the  members  and 
the  staff  deserve  credit  for  that.  It  is  true 
that  the  Congress  does  not  always  act  on  our 
recommendatioius,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
point  out  more  than  once,  but  our  impact 
Is  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  more  about 
monetary  policy  in  the  last  25  years.  Again, 
I  think  the  Committee  has  taken  the  lead, 
time  and  time  again.  In  bringing  light  into 
the  shadowy  regions  where  monetary  policy 
used  to  operate.  They  are  still  a  Uttle  too 
shadowy  for  me  and  I  intend  to  maintain  my 
efforts  to  give  the  public  more  Information 
and  insight  into  monetary  policy,  and  to 
correct  some  of  the  present  weaknesses  in 
our  monetary  policies  that  still  hamper  our 
full  growth  and  development. 

Time  won't  allow  me  to  go  Into  detail  on 
the  many  other  areas  where  the  Committee 
has  made  an  impact,  such  as  the  effect  of 
the  budget  on  the  economy,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  our  basic  economic  information.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  you,  Jim,  have 
made  a  large  contribution  to  all  of  this  and 
I  think  you  have  every  right  to  feel  highly 
satisfied  for  a  productive  career  with  the 
Committee. 

And,  In  the  years  ahead,  I  hope  you  will 
not  forget  your  happy  association  with  us 
and  to  help  remind  you,  my  coUeagues  on 
the  Committee  and  I  have  acted  Jointly  to 
convey  our  appreciation  In  documentary 
form. 

Let  me  read  from  a  copy  of  a  Conunittee 
Resolution  of  May  15,  1972. 

Joint  Economic  Committee  Resolution 
The  Members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Congress  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tend their  sincere  appreciation  to  James  Wi- 
ley Knowles  for  his  valued  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  his  able  counsel  over  the  past  twenty- 
two  years. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  January 
16,  1950,  and  has  served  as  economist,  sen- 
ior economist,  executive  director,  and  director 
of  research.  His  professional  servlcet)  as  an 
expert  economist  and  his  many  creative 
studies  have  represented  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act  and  have  served  to  enhance 
public  knowledge  and  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

'VnxiAM  Proxmire,  Wisconsin,  Chairman; 
John  Spabkman,  Alabama;  J.  W.  Pin.- 
BBICHT,  Arkansas;    Abraham  Ribjcoff, 
Connecticut;    Hubert    H.    Humphret, 
Minnesota;    Lloyd    M.    Bentsen,    Jr., 
Texas;  Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York;  Jack 
Miller.  Iowa;   Charles  H.  Percy,  Il- 
linois; James  B.  Pearson,  Kansas. 
Wright  Patman,  Texas,  Chairman;  Rich- 
ard   Bolling,    Missouri;    Hale    Boggs, 
Louisiana;    Henry   S.   Revss,  Wiscon- 
sin; Martha  W.  GRiFFrrns,  Michigan; 
William  S.   Moorheao,   Pennsylvania; 
William  B.  Widnall,  New  Jersey;  Bar- 
ber B.  Conable,  Jr..  New  York;  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown,  Ohio;  Ben  B.  Black- 
BmN,  Georgia. 
According  to  an  action  taken  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  May  16.  1972,  and 
duly  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  DEFICIT? 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
schedule  for  next  week  indicates  that  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  the  so-called  revenue-sharing  bill, 
may  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by 


the  House  if  a  rule  is  granted  in  the 
meantime. 

Some  Members  have  expressed  concern 
about  various  aspects  of  tliis  legislation 
and  I  want  to  put  forth  some  of  the 
points  which  make  my  support  extremely 
doubtful. 

To  begin  with,  this  bill  purports  to  be 
a  sharing  of  revenues,  but  the  fact  is  that 
with  a  deficit  last  year  of  $23  billion  and 
one  projected  for  the  1972  fiscal  year  of 
$38.8  billion,  it  is  quite  clear  that  any 
provisions  of  revenues  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent appropriations  will  cause  a  further 
deficit  or  require  new  sources  of  revenue. 

In  addition  to  this  proposed  deficit  fi- 
nancing, I  am  concerned  that  the  legis- 
lation makes  f  imds  available  to  local  units 
of  government  without  proper  control. 
Naturally,  the  local  administrators  favor 
any  mesisure  which  purports  to  give  them 
more  money  but  this  eagerness  for  reve- 
nue is  no  guarantee  that  the  purpose  for 
which  it  will  be  spent  will  be  sound. 

The  experiences  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  a  proto- 
type of  revenue  sharing,  hEis  amply  and 
dissistrously  demonstrated  the  waste,  in- 
efficiency and  illegality  which  can  come 
from  funding  without  adequate  control. 

It  is  about  time  in  my  judgment  that 
the  local  administrators  whose  expendi- 
tures have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years 
should  begin  to  look  toward  putting  a 
ceiling  upon  expenditures  rather  than 
urging  measures  which  will  lead  to  a 
greater  tax  burden.  The  budget  of  my 
own  city  is  seven  times  what  it  was  when 
I  was  mayor  and  it  is  clear  that  this  type 
of  increase  cannot  continue  without  fi- 
nancial collapse.  Perhaps  the  current  bill 
will  provide  a  good  time  to  bring  all 
these  questions  to  the  surface. 


CAPITAL  TRANSFER  TAX  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BROYHTTTi  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  entered  an  era  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  need  for  more 
capital  in  homebuilding  and  other  areas 
of  great  public  interest.  This  naturally 
moves  into  the  mainstream  of  tax  policy 
discussions — the  whole  question  of  how 
taxes  affect  the  supply  of  capital.  One 
question  raised  is  whether  pure  capital 
gains  actually  belong  in  the  income  tax 
base.  The  best  way  to  open  up  a  subject 
is  to  present  a  model  for  discussion,  and 
this  is  the  purpose  of  a  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today.  It  has  been  prepared 
through  the  collaboration  of  some  out- 
standing tax  people.  This  bill  would — 

Establish  a  system,  associated  with  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  to  tax  as  transfers 
of  capital  the  pure  capital  gains  of  in- 
dividuals; 

Moderate  the  rates  of  tax  on  such 
gains; 

Provide  a  reasonable  exemption  from 
the  tax; 

Provide  a  credit  of  these  taxes  paid 
during  life  against  estate  taxes  due  at 
death;  and 

End  the  levy  of  a  Federal  tax  on  gains 
realized  from  the  sales  of  homes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
credit  of  lifetime  taxes  on  capital  trans- 
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f  ers  against  the  estate  tax  due  at  death 
will  solve  a  proUem  which  is  wdieduled 
for  coosideratk>n  in  tiie  review  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes  to  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  eommitted.  In  the 
past,  the  problem  of  equalizing  at  death 
tlie  tax  treotmoit  of  gains  has  been  con- 
sidered in  c(Hmecti<Hi  with  income  tax 
revisions.  When  our  committee  reached 
the  subject  dui'ing  our  1969  reform  hear- 
ings, however,  we  decided  to  hold  it  over 
for  consideration  during  our  review  of 
the  estate  and  gift  taxes.  The  proposal 
for  a  credit — instead  of  eui  additional 
tax — ^is  an  option  which  has  not  been 
previously  explored  dm-lng  ofScial  studies 
of  the  problem. 

In  completely  severing  the  connection 
with  the  income  tax  base,  the  bill  would 
take  the  affected  gains  of  individuals  out 
of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  relates  to  income  taxes,  and 
place  them  under  subtitle  B,  which  now 
relates  only  to  estate  and  gift  taxes.  The 
new  provisions  would  appear  as  "Chap- 
ter 13 — Taxes  on  capital  transfers  by 
individuals"  under  the  subtitle  reentitled 
to  read  "Subtitle  B — Estate,  gift  and 
capital  transfer  taxes."  The  term  "chap- 
ter 13  net  capital  gain"  is  used  to  de- 
scribe gains  which  would  be  taxable  un- 
der these  provisions. 

seasons  for.  new  system 

If  it  is  concluded  that  pure  capital 
gains  do  not  belong  in  the  income  tax 
base,  there  are  alternative  courses.  One 
would  be  to  propose  that  tax  on  such 
gains  be  eliminated.  Tills  is  a  course 
which  has  beei  recommaided  by  a  num- 
ber of  students  of  taxation.  It  is  not 
without  precedent  in  that  capital  gains 
go  imtaxed  in  a  number  of  coun  tiles. 
There  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  case 
for  exempting  pure  capital  gains  from 
tax  especially  in  view  of  the  heavy  estate 
taxes  which  will  be  paid  at  death  on  any 
substantial  amoimt  of  capital  left  by  a 
deceased  person.  Exemption,  however, 
would  mean  avoidance  of  any  tax  on 
capital  gains  when  the  person  involved 
did  not  leave  a  taxable  estate. 

Another  course  would  be  a  new  system 
of  capital  transfer  taxes,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  linked  with  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  system  instead  of  with  the  income 
tax  system.  An  important  reason  for  go- 
ing this  route  instead  of  eliminating  tax 
on  pure  gains  during  life  would  be  the 
revenue  effect  of  the  latter  in  the  early 
years.  Moreover,  a  tax  on  gains  during 
life  would  assure  some  tax  when  a  person 
does  not  end  up  with  enough  property  to 
be  subject  to  estate  tax  at  death.  There 
seems  quite  a  strong  case,  however,  that 
gains  from  the  sale  of  homes  should  be 
completely  exempted  from  the  capital 
transfer  tax,  and  also  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  yearly  exemption  from 
tlie  tax.  After  some  experience  imder  a 
new  system,  if  it  is  established,  it  might 
well  be  decided  that  the  areas  of  exemp- 
tion should  be  expanded  or  that  the  tax 
itself  should  be  phased  out  over  a  period 
of  time. 

the  proposed  exemption 

The  bill  would  provide  an  exemption 
of  $500  for  single  persons  and  $1,000  for 
married  couples.  The  benefit  would  be 
most  significant  for  people  of  modest 


means  whose  capital  gains  are  seldom  if 
ever  large.  Many  taxpayers  who  now 
have  to  flU  out  the  special  schedule  for 
capital  gains  under  the  income  tax  sjrs- 
tem  would  be  excused  from  making  any 
return. 

rates  or  tax 

The  rate  schedule  included  in  the  bin 
requires  only  eight  bradiets  as  compared 
with  25  under  the  income  tax  system. 
Rates  would  begin  with  4  percent  on  the 
first  $5,000  of  taxable  gains — $10,000  in 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return — and  increase 
3  percentage  points  a  bracket  to  a  top 
rate  of  25  percent  on  gains  over  $50,000 — 
$100,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return. 
Tables  I  and  n  below  show  the  rates 
separately  for  single  and  joint  returns: 
Table  I. — Rate  Scale  for  TaxtMe  Long-Term 
Capital  Gains  of  Individuals 
(Single  Returns] 

Taxable  Gains  and  Tax : 

Not  over  $5,eOO:  4%. 

S5, 000-$  10, 000:  $200  plus  T"c  of  excess 
over  $5,000. 

$10,00O-$15.000:  $550  plus  lO'.l  of  excess 
over  310,000. 

$15,000-$20,000:  $1,050  plus  IS^c  of  excess 
over  $15,000. 

$20,000-$30,000:  $1,700  plus  16<^^  of  excess 
over  $20,000. 

$30.000-$40,000:  $3,300  plus  19%  of  excess 
over  $30,000. 

$40,000-$50,000:  $5,200  plus  22'!  of  excess 
over  $40,000. 

$50,000  and  over;  $7,400  plus  25 '1.  of  excess 
over  $50,000. 

Table  II. — Rate  Scale  for  Taxable  Long-Term 
Capital  Cains  of  Indiinduals 

[Joint  Returns] 

Taxable  Gain  and  Tax: 

Not  over  $10,000:  4""; . 

$10,000-$20,000:  $400  plus  T^i  of  excess 
over  $10,000. 

$20,000-$30,000:  $1,100  plus  lO*:,.  of  excess 
over  $20,000. 

$30,00O-$40,000:  $2,100  plus  13";  of  excess 
over  $30,000. 

$40,000-$60,000:  $3,400  plus  16%  of  excess 
over  MO.OOO. 

$60,00O-$80,000 :  S6.600  plus  19  :  of  excess 
over  $60,000. 

$80,000-$100,000:  $10,400  plus  22--:  of 
excess  over  $80,000. 

$100,000  and  over:  $14,800  plus  25%  of 
excess  over  $100,000. 

These  rates  would  substantially  reduce 
the  taxes  paid  on  the  affected  gains  up 
to  the  very  large  gains  where  the  reduc- 
tions would  still  be  quite  significant.  Un- 
der the  income  tax  system,  the  tax  on 
gains  is  related  to  the  rates  paid  on  in- 
come so  tliat  a  small  amomit  of  gains 
may  be  subjected  to  a  high  rate  of  tax. 
Conversely,  a  person  with  little  or  no  in- 
come but  significant  gains  is  most  lightly 
taxed  at  present,  and  hence  would  bene- 
fit the  least  under  the  new  system.  As  a 
general  matter,  the  middle  bracket  tax- 
payer whose  gains  are  smaller  than  his 
income,  would  benefit  the  most  from 
breaking  the  link  with  the  income  tax. 
For  example,  imder  the  present  system 
a  married  taxpayer  with  $8,000  in  gains 
will  pay  18  percent  on  the  gains  if  his 
taxable  income  is  $24,000  but  only  12.5 
percent  if  his  Income  is  only  $12,000.  Un- 
der the  bill  the  same  tax  rate  would  be 
paid  on  any  given  amount  of  gains  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  taxable  in- 
come. In  this  instance  the  rate  would 
be  4  percoit. 


Studoits  of  the  bill  will  want  a  gen- 
eral picture  of  how  people  in  different 
income  and  capital  gains  situations  will 
fare  under  it.  To  provide  a  broadly  in- 
formative picture  in  one  table,  there 
must  be  a  stable  relation  between  tlie 
amount  oi  capital  gains  and  the  amount 
of  taxable  income.  Table  in  below  puts 
the  relationship  oa  a  dollar  tot  dollar 
basis,  that  is,  a  taxpayer  with  a  given 
amount  of  taxable  income  is  assumed  to 
have  the  same  amoimt  of  capital  gains: 

TABLE  lll.-REDDCTION  IN  TOP  BATE  OF  TAX  ON  CAPITAL 
GAINS  FOR  TAXPAYERS  WITH  EQUAL  AMOUNTS  OF 
TAXABLE  INCOME  AND  OF  CAPITAL  GAINS 

Uoint  reUirnt) 


Amounts  of  taxable 
income  and  ol  capital 
gains 


Toil  rate  payable 
on  capital  gains 

Present       Proposed 

law  law  >      Percenlate 

(percent)      (percent)        reduction 


$1,000 7.5 

J6,000 11.0 

J12,000 UO 

$24,Q0O_ 21.0 

J48,000 25.0 

J96W) 35.0 

W92,000 35.0 


'  After  2  exerrpiions  of  J500. 


0 
4 

7 

10 
16 
22 
25 


lOO.O 
63.7 

5ao 

52.4 
36.0 
37.1 
28.6 


This  table  shows  that  people  with 
small  amounts  of  taxable  income  and 
equal  amounts  of  capital  gains  Ts-ould  find 
their  taxes  on  the  latter  fully  to  be  sub- 
stantially eliminated  by  the  bill,  while 
those  •with  higher  incomes  and  gains 
would  still  pay  substantial  rates  of  tax  on 
their  gains.  In  fact,  the  top  rate  of  25 
percent  for  pure  capital  gains  under  the 
bill  is  the  same  as  the  basic  alternative — 
top — rate  which  was  in  effect  for  all  long- 
term  gains  for  28  years  before  1970.  Of 
course,  people  with  small  incomes  but 
large  gains  also  will  be  subject  to  the 
liigher  rates  under  the  bill. 

ENDING  TAX   ON    THE   SALE   OT   HOMES 

For  50  years  we  have  taxed  a  person 
when  he  sells  his  home  for  a  gain  even 
though  we  would  not  give  liim  a  deduc- 
tion if  he  lost  money.  This  would  seem 
to  be  reason  enough  to  stop  taxing  the 
gain  on  sale  of  homes,  and  also  on  other 
properties  treated  the  same  way.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  as  regards  homes 
which  may  justify  ending  the  tax  even  if 
it  were  feasible  to  provide  for  loss  deduc- 
tions. 

The  first  is  that  the  average  man  sell- 
ing his  home  really  does  not  know,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  know,  what  his  true 
gain  is — and  neither  does  the  tax  collec- 
tor. To  know  his  true  gain,  he  would  have 
had  to  keep  meticulous  records  over  all 
the  years  lie  had  owned  the  home  of  what 
he  had  spent  on  It  clearly  distinguish- 
ing those  for  capital  improvements  from 
those  for  maintenance.  Even  tax  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  will  argue  where 
a  particular  expenditure  falls.  Home- 
owners with  no  plans  at  all  to  ever  sell 
certainly  are  unlikely  to  set  up  records 
in  which  they  make  an  aOocation  every 
time  they  spend  a  little  money  to  spruce 
up  the  place.  Many,  if  not  most,  tax- 
payers who  sell  their  homes,  therefore, 
have  no  option  but  to  guess  at  what  their 
capital  expenditures  have  been.  Even 
then,  it  seems  probaUe  that  the  majority 
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underestimate  what  they  have  spent,  so 
that  they  pay  more  tax  than  is  legally 
due  overlooking  the  fiction  about  record- 
keeping. 

Another  reason  for  arguing  that  the 
tax  on  the  sale  of  homes  should  be  ended 
is  that  a  gain  may  be  little  more  than  a 
mirage  when  Inflation  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. Whether  the  seller  plans  to  buy 
another  home  or  to  rent,  he  will  pay  in 
the  same  inflated  dollars.  When  a  person 
in  declining  years,  or  who  is  disabled,  has 
to  sell  his  home  to  move  to  more  modest 
quarters  in  order  to  have  more  money  to 
live  on,  it  does  seem  quite  unfair  to  tax 
any  part  of  the  proceeds. 

If  it  is  decided  to  end  the  tax  on  the 
sale  of  homes,  we  automatically  would 
strike  out  of  the  tax  law  two  arbitary  and 
complex  provisions,  one  providing  for 
postponement  of  tax — called  rollover — 
when  the  proceeds  are  put  into  another 
home  within  a  specified  time,  and  the 
other  providing  some  relief  from  tax 
when  the  seller  is  over  65.  Operation  of 
both  of  these  provisions  is  dependent  on 
the  recordkeeping  rule  which  is  such  a 
fiction  in  practice.  It  may  be  noted  that 
repeal  of  these  provisions  would  take 
more  language  out  of  the  tax  code  than 
the  new  bill  would  put  in  it. 

And  a  quite  human  reason  for  not  tax- 
ing a  man  when  he  sells  his  home  is  that 
a  home  is  in  truth  his  castle,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  give  it 
up  without  facing  the  tax  collector  as  he 
goes  out  of  the  door.  Most  of  us  do  not 
buy  homes  to  sell  them,  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  money  in  a  home  is  an 
investment  in  living  and  not  capital  in 
the  normal  sense  of  the  word. 

A  CREDIT  AGAINST  ESTATE  TAX 

When  a  capital  gains  tax  is  paid  on 
the  transfer  of  property  during  life,  and 
the  new  property  is  then  taxed  at  death, 
the  capital  involved  has  been  taxed  twice. 
Because  the  capital  gains  tax  can  be 
avoided  by  not  selling  property,  there  is 
a  tendency  among  older  investors  to 
avoid  double  taxation  by  simply  staying 
put  until  death.  Thus,  the  value  of  the 
property  passed  on  to  heirs  is  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  first 
been  reduced  by  capital  gains  taxation. 
When  investments  are  held  to  avoid  tax 
before  death  they  are  referred  to  in  tax 
circles  as  "locked-in."  To  eliminate  the 
incentive  to  lock  in  investments,  a  pe- 
rennial proposal  is  that  unrealized  gains 
on  property  held  at  death  be  subjected  to 
an  additional — double — tax  equal  to 
what  would  have  been  paid  if  sold  Just 
before  death.  To  the  present,  the  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  adopt  this  proposal, 
but  already  notice  has  been  served  it  will 
be  vigorously  advocated  in  the  upcoming 
review  of  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

It  does  seem  that  the  "lock-in"  situa- 
tion is  undesirable  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  There  also  Is  a  question  of 
fairness  as  compared  with  the  situation 
where  property  is  sold  and  the  capital 
gains  tsuc  paid  shortly  before  death.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  legislate  a  new  double 
tax,  or  that  such  a  tax  would  be  desirable 
from  the  economic  standpoint  in  an  era 
of  scarce  capital  and  high  interest  rates. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me  the  case  would  have 
to  be  overwhelming  to  justify  a  new  tax 
on  any  capital  transaction  in  this  period. 


By  contrast  with  a  new  tax,  a  credit  of 
capital  transfer  taxes  against  estate 
taxes  due  at  death  would  free  investors 
to  sell  property  before  death  without  in- 
curring a  tax  penalty.  A  credit  would  not 
provide  an  incentive  to  sell;  it  would  sim- 
ply eliminate  the  present  incentive  not  to 
sell.  The  result  would  be  to  loosen  up 
capital  markets  and  make  capital  more 
mobile  than  it  is  at  present.  This  would 
mean  more  capital  for  new  housing  and 
other  new  investments.  As  a  matter  of 
economics,  whatever  loosens  up  the  flow 
of  capital  also  means  better  employment 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  CAPTTAI,  GAINS 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  income  tax, 
there  has  been  controversy  over  the  eco- 
nomic nature  of  a  pure  capital  gain. 
Some  consider  a  gain  to  be  the  same  as 
income  and  others  take  the  view  that  a 
gain  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
capital  of  which  it  is  a  part.  If  enacted 
the  bill  would  settle  this  controversy 
insofar  as  tax  law  is  concerned.  It  would 
in  effect  state  that  a  person's  capital  is 
the  same  thing  during  life  as  after  death 
and  that  no  part  of  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  income.  The  capital  which  a  person 
accumlates  over  a  lifetime  would  be  taxed 
only  once  as  capital. 

Taxing  pure  capital  gains  as  capital 
transfers,  moreover,  would  permit  more 
objective  evaluation  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  transactions  which  have  char- 
acteristics of  both  income  and  of  capital 
transfer.  The  bill  would  not  disturb  the 
taxation  of  such  transactions  at  the  rates 
established  in  the  1969  reform  law.  How- 
ever, the  case  of  their  continued  pref- 
erential treatment  under  the  income  tax 
law  would  be  strengthened.  With  the 
precedent  of  taxing  pure  capital  gains  as 
ti-ansfers  of  capital,  it  would  be  more 
evident  that  no  transaction  with  a  sub- 
stantial capital  component  should  be 
taxed  at  anything  like  full  income  tax 
rates. 

The  bill  contemplates  no  change  in  the 
use  of  a  6-month  holding  period  test 
to  determine  which  gains  are  to  be  taxed 
like  ordinary  income  under  the  income 
tax  system,  and  those  which  would  be 
taxed  as  long-term  gains — transfers  of 
capital — imder  the  new  system. 

However,  the  bill  does  contemplate 
that  long-term  losses  of  individuals  on 
the  sale  of  assets  taxable  under  the  new 
system  would  be  allowed  only  as  offsets 
against  long-term  gains  with  unlimited 
carryover  and  use  of  excess  losses. 

ACROSS  THE  BOROiX 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  in  its  1971  tax  reform  legis- 
lation, wiped  the  slate  clean  as  regards 
any  tax  liability  on  capital  accumulated 
to  the  end  of  1971,  and  provided  a  mod- 
erate, single  tax  on  future  appreciations 
in  the  value  of  capital  assets.  Specifical- 
ly, while  the  legislation  imposed  a  tax  on 
capital  gains  realized  during  life  or  un- 
realized at  death  which  accrue  after 
1971,  it  avoided  double  taxation  of  capi- 
tal by  bringing  to  an  end  the  existing 
Dominion  tax  on  estates  and  gifts.  The 
top  rate  of  the  new  tax  on  future  gains 
will  be  23.5  percent  whereas  the  top  es- 
tate tax  rate  in  Canada  is  now  50  per- 
cent. As  compared  with  a  top  tax  of 
$235  on  a  $1,000  unit  of  future  wealth 


appreciation  in  Canada,  under  the  bill 
here  introduced  the  tax  on  the  same 
unit  of  wealth  taxed  at  top  rates  first 
as  a  capital  gain  and  then  as  part  of 
an  estate  would  be  $770 — as  compared 
with  $855  under  present  law. 

The  Canadian  legislation  also  exempts 
homes  from  the  capital  gains  tax,  as 
would  the  bill  here. 

RELATION  TO  1969  TAX  RErORM  ACT 

A  natural  question  is  whether  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  harmonize  with  the  re- 
form intent  of  related  provisions  of  the 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  the  broad 
answer  is  that  they  do.  Foiu*  major  pro- 
visions of  the  1969  act  are  involved. 

The  first  replaces  the  alternative  rate 
of  25  percent  on  capital  gains  above 
$50,000 — $25,000  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried person  filing  a  separate  return — 
with  rates  of  29.5  percent  in  1970;  32.5 
percent  in  1971 ;  and  35  percent  in  1972. 
The  rationale  for  the  higher  rates  was 
that  the  25  percent  alternative  was  at 
variance  with  the  intent  of  progression 
as  reflected  in  the  income  tax  scale.  The 
variance  occurred  because  the  alterna- 
tive rate  was  in  fact  a  ceiling  rate  which 
became  effective  well  below  the  top 
bracket  of  taxable  income.  While  the 
bill  does  not  use  income  as  a  factor  in 
determining  tax  rates  on  the  affected 
gains,  the  result  is  in  harmony  with  the 
1969  revisions  because  the  new  scale  of 
rates  on  the  gains  proceeds  Is  a  consist- 
ent progression  to  the  top  bracket  of 
taxable  gains.  ^V^^^ 

The  second  provision  of  the^969  act 
of  concern  is  the  one  which  classifies  50 
percent  of  a  noncorporate  taxpayer's 
capital  gains  as  a  tax  preference  item 
subject  to  the  10-percent  minimum  in- 
come tax.  Of  course,  the  pure  capital 
gains  which  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
income  tax  base  under  the  new  bill 
would  be  excluded  from  the  minimum 
tax.  But  the  mixed  transactions,  involv- 
ing both  income  and  gains,  which  woiild 
still  be  taxed  at  preferential  rates  vmder 
the  income  tax  system,  would  remain 
under  the  minimum  tax. 

Other  provisions  of  the  1969  act  taxed 
in  1970  and  1971  what  was  termed  "ex- 
cess investment  interest"  as  a  tax  pref- 
erence item  imder  the  minimtmi  tax,  and 
then  beginning  in  1972  set  up  a  system 
for  limiting  the  deduction  of  investment 
interest  to  the  total  of  several  items  in- 
cluding long-term  capital  gains  with  a 
carryover  of  disallowed  interest  in  subse- 
quent years.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
deduction  of  investment  interest  in  com- 
puting chapter  13  net  capit^  gain  which 
within  the  limitation  has  hot  been  de- 
ducted in  determining  taxable  income 
imder  chapter  1. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  provides  for  a  separate  re- 
turn— from  income  taxes — ^for  reporting 
taxes  imder  the  new  system,  and  con- 
templates that  taxes  paid  will  be  cumu- 
latively recorded  for  offseting  against 
estate  taxes  at  death. 

SUMMARY 

There  follows  a  brief  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill : 

Amends  Subtitle  B  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (rdaUng  to  eBtate  and  gUt 
taxaa)  to  read  "Subtitle  B— Estate,  gUt  and 
capital  transfer  taxes",  and  creates  there- 
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under  a  new  chapter  entlUed  "Chapter  13—  Amends  Section  67  (relating  to  Items  of  year'  and  'paid  or  Incurred')  shall  have  the 

Taxes  on  Capital  Transfers  by  Individuals."  tax  preference  subject  to  the  minimum  tax  same  meaning  for  purposes  of  this  chapter 

Places  under  Chapter  13  long-term  gains  of  under  the  1969  legislation)  to  exclude  there-  as  they  have  when  used  In  chapter  1. 

individuals    excluding   gains   under  section  from  gains  and  losses  taken  Into  account  In  "(b)    Returns.— A  return  of  the  tax  Im- 

19S1  and  some  other  code  provisions,  and  de-  computing  chapter  13  net  capital  gains.  posed  by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable  year 

fines  the  included  gains  as  "chapter  13  net  Sec.  3.  Credit  against  estate  tax.  shall  be  filed  separately  from  the  return  for 

ital  Kaln  "  Provides  credit  for  capital  transfer  taxes  the  same  taxable  year  of  the  income  taxes 

*^*Provldes  a  schedule  of  rates  on  chapter  13  under    chapter    13    against   estate    taxes   at  Imposed  by  chapter  1.  If  a  husband  and  wife 

net  capital  gains  ranging  from  4%   on  the  death.  are  entitled  under  section  6013  t«  file  a  Joint 

flrat  «6  000  to  25%  on  all  over  ♦50  000  for  Grosses  up  the  estate  subject  to  tax  by  return  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxes  im- 

sinele  returns,  and  4%  on  the  first  $10,000  adding  thereto  capital  transfer  taxes  paid  by  posed  by  chapter  1.  they  may  elect  to  file 

to  25%  on  all  over  $100  000  for  Joint  returns,  the  decedent  so  that  transfer  taxes  are  not  a  Joint  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 

Provides  an  annual  exemption  from  tax  of  allowed  as  an  exclusion  as  well  as  a  credit,  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
$500  of  long-term  gains  ($1,000  in  case  of  a  Sec.  4.  Effective  dates.  "(c)  Collection  of  Tax.-All  provisions  of 
infnt  rtturnof  anlrrledTOUDle)  Makes  legislation  effective  for  taxable  years  law  with  respect  to  the  assessment,  coUec- 
^  Pmvides  for  ded^tion  in  computing  chap-  beginning  after  December  31,  1972.  except  tlon.  and  refund  of  taxes  imposed  by  chap- 
ter T3  net  tlxabirt^ln  of  S^^^^  anTendm^nts  made  by  section  3  would  apply  ter  1  (Including  aU  periods  of  limitations, 
terest  which  (under  the  provisions  of  the  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  such  date,  and  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to  petition  the 
i^mtMrefoim  legislation)  has  not  been  The  text  of  the  bill  follows:  Tax  Court  for  a  redetermination  of  any  pro- 
dXct^  mTeterSSnglaxaWe  income  H.R.  15061  POS*.«i  '»«^«'»'=y)  f^^"  '^  ^PP^^^^'^^^  *°  *^* 
under  chapter  1  of  the  code.  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  capital  trans-  ^^^  ""Pos*^  by  tnis  chapter. 

Provides   for   a    carryover   to   succeeding  j^^  ^j^^gg  j^^  individuals,  and  for  other  Sec.  2.  Income  Tax  Amendments. 

years  of  net  long-term  capital  losses.  purposes  (»>  Section  163(d)  (1)  (D)  of  such  code  Is 

Provides  for  fillne  returns  under  chapter  „    T.          *  j  v    *.  -  e.^.^..  -«-»  u/^,.<>.  «»  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

IS^epa^ly  from  Returns  of  Income  ta^xes,  ^f/,  «,X«rfe1  %tn!^nitT States    of  •*(°>  O"""*^-"  °'  **»*  *f2°""*  ''^  ''^'f  '^* 

and  for  Joint  returns  of  husband  and  wife.  ^^^If-      \J  ^LtL.  L.^J^mIh    ^ult   i^l  Investment  Interest  exceeds  the  sum  of: 

Sec  2.^ In«>me  tax  amendments.  iTh^Lin.  of  Inbtltri  o  liie  S^tor^l  <'»    *^*   *'"°"°*»   described   In   subpara- 

Amends  Section  163(d).  which  under  the  *^L^f,t^^£,5 „?"?oi    /~,«ti^  t^S^  g"-*?^  <*>•  (B).and  (C),and 

1969  legislation  limit  the  deduction  of  in-  ?'St  taxS^same^ed  to  read  affoll^?  <">   **»*  ^°»'**  At^v^cX^  in  computing 

vestment  Interest,  to  coordinate  the  deduc-  and  gift  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows .  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^t  capital  gain  under  section 

«on  and  the  carryover  of  disallowed  invest-  "Subtitle  B-Estate,  Gift  and  Capital  Trans-  2702(a)." 

ment  mterest  under  chapters  1  and  13.  '"  Taxes  j^)  Section  163(d)  (2)  (B)  (11)  of  such  code 

Amends  Section  121.  which  now  relates  to  (b)   Subtitle  B  of  such  code  is  amended  ig  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

gata  from  sale  of  residences  by  Individuals  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  "(H)  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 

over  65,  to  relate  to  gains  from  sale  of  prop-  new  chapter:  tlon  under  section  1202  for  such  taxable  year 

erty  used  for  personal  purposes,  and  excludes  "Chapter  13— Taxes  on  Capital  Transfers  by  (whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  claims  such 

aU  such  gains  from  tax   (replacing  special  Individuals  deduction),  the  amount  of  such  disallowed 

provUlons  relating  to  people  over  65) .  -a^c.  2701.  Tax  on  Certain  Long-Term  Cam-  Investment  '^^f j^^J*  »^„*'»„,^,'*?"?f'*  .^  "* 

Repeals  Section  1034  (providing  for  roll-  tal  Gains  ff»°"'iJ  *1V?'  VI,h^!  ^Mnn  1^2  nlu^^ne' 

ovrin  the  sale  or  exchange  of  residences) .  .,,,  ,^,,,^,,  ,,  ^^^_^  the  case  of  an  *'-  ^i^^raptorirneT^p^ta^^l^nTasX 

Amends  Part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of  chap-  aadividual,  there  U  hereby  Imposed  on  the  g^g^  j^  section  2702). 

ter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for  determln-  chapter  13  net  capital  gain  (as  defined  In  ,^.  section  121  of  such  code  is  amended 

Ing  capital  gains  and  losses)  to  add  a  section  section  2702)  for  the  taxable  year  a  tax  de-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  follows- 

(1254)  excluding  chapter  13  net  capital  gains  termined  in  accordance  with  the  following  .                      ^^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^^  property  Used 

from  taxation  under  chapter  1.  table:  '      j-oa  Personal  Purposes. 

....  ™r,     ^      •  "Gross  income  does  not  Include  gain  and 

If  the  chapter  13  net  capital  gain  is:  'The  tax  Is:  j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  exchange  of  property  to 

Not  over  $5.000. 4%  of  such  gain.  extent  such  nrooertv  was  held  and  used 

over  $6,000  but  not  over  $10.000. $200  plus  7%  of  excess  over  $5,000.  bv  the  taxpayer  fo7K^a"puio^s 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $15.000 $550  plus  10%  of  excess  over  $10,000.  f  d»  Sect?oTl034  o?  J^h  cc^e  (^           to 

Over  $15,000  but  not  over  $20.000 $1,050  plus  13%  of  excess  over  $15,000.  «„il  or  excV^nBe  of  resldenciru  reneiUed 

over  $20,000  but  not  over  $30.000.... $1,700  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $20,000.  '*',«)  Part^V^ofsubcCtTrV  of  ?^^^^     1 

Over  $30,000  but  not  over  $40,000 $3,300  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $30,000.  of  such  code   rrelatlnB  to  special  rules  for 

Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $50.000 $5,200  plus  22  %  of  excess  over  $40,000.  detlrm^nf^   canital    lal^s  Tnd    1^)    Z 

O'er    >50.000. $7,400  plus  25'  i,  of  excess  over  $50,000.  1*^^' b|  admng  afthe  end  th^f'  the 

"(b)  Joint  Return  In  Case  of  Husband  and  "(2)   There  shall  be  excluded  any  gain  or  *°"°^ng  new  section. 

Wife.— In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of  hus-  loss  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  403  "Sec.  1254.  Treatment   or   Gains   and   Loss 

band  and  wife,  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsec-  (relating  to  taxation  of  beneficiaries  of  em-  S°!!!''!^J!?™        "^" 

tlon  (a)  shau  be  twice  the  tax  which  would  ployees'  trusts),  section  403  (relating  to  tax-  ..„„,„,.h.,,„rt^*  „„rn;h..r  nrovisiona  of 

be  imposed  If  the  chapter  13  net  capital  gain  ation  of  employee  annuities)  .section  1235  .^.^"^^tml^^  mJome    ad^ust^   ctosI 

wi.n.  rnt  It,  hnif                                  f        "  (relating  to  Sale  or  exchange  Of  patents) ,  OT  this  subtitle,  gross  income,   aajusiea   gross 

were  cut  in  half.  «.ption  1240   freiatlne  to  taxabllitv  to  em-  Income,  and  taxable  Income  of  any  Individ- 

"(c)  Estates  and  Trusts.-The  tax  imposed  ^^^^ ^^^^^^^o^  nayments)  ual  shaU  be  computed  for  purposes  of  this 

by  this  section  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  P  J       ^^   provisions   of   section    1212(b)  chapter  by  excluding  any  long-term  capital 

of  an  estate  or  trust.  ^^^  '^^^  ^ppjy  ^^^  purposes  of  this  chapter  gam  and  any  long-term  capital  loss  which  is 

"Sec.  2702.  Computation  of  Chapter  13  Net  with  respect  to  a  net  long-term  capital  loss  taken   Into   account   under   section   2702   In 

Capital  Gain  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  computing  chapter  13  net  capital  gain. 

"(a)    Chapter  13  Net  Capital  Gain.-Por  31.   1972.  but  a  net  long-term  capital  loss,  (J)  Se^'on  57  of  such  code  Is  amended  by 

purUes  of  this  title,  the  t^rm  "chapter  13  computed  under  chapter  1  with  the  modlfl-  *f^'°8  *«/"'ff "°  Vr?,^  <^i '^  l.tJanJ 

net^tal  gain"  me^ns  the  amount  of  the  cations  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  '  «c\"^'«8  ""f  ianUaT^s  wh^ch  "s  ta^en 

t,»<-  !«»,»  t-i^   /..^it^oi    ».««    /o=   Hoflniui   In  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem-  any  long-term   capital   loss  wnicn   is  laxen 

Lot.in  f;^w  TF^^l  Inf.  ^!f/.n,^^,ti^  ber  31.  1972.  shall  be  tinted  for  purposes  of  Into  account  under  section  2702  in  comput- 

sectlon  1222)  for  the  taxable  year,  computed  ^^^^  ^^            ^  ^  long-term  capital  loss  in  Ing  chapter  13  net  capital  gains', 

with  the  modifications  set  forth  In  subsec-  ^^^^  succeeding  taxable  year.  Sec.  3.  Credit  Against  Estate  Tax. 

tlon  (b).  In  excess  of  the  sum  of—  ..(<.)    Deduction  for  Interest.— The  excess  (a)  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  11 

"(1)    $500   ($1,000,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  qj   investment   Interest   (as  defined   In  sec-  of  such  code  (relating  to  credits  against  the 

return  of  husband  and  wife) .  and  tlon  163(d)  (3)  (D)  over  the  amount  allowed  estate  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

"(2)  the  deduction  for  Interest  allowable  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  sec-  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

under  subsection  (c).  tlon  163(d)    (1)  shall  be  a  deduction  under  ..gpc    2017.  Crldit  for  Taxes  Paid  on  Chap- 

"(b)  Computation  of  Net  Long-Term  Cap-  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  computing  tfx  13  Net  Capftal  Gains. 

ital  Gain. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  chapter  13  net  capital  gain,  but  only  to  the  "The  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  shall  be 

the  net  long-term  capital  gain  for  the  tax-  extent  of  such  net  capital  gain   (computed  credited  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 

able  year  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  without  such  deduction) .  Such  amount  shall  taxes  paid  by  the  decedent  which  were  im- 

with  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  (other  tlian  not  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  In  com-  posed  upon  him  imder  section  2701  (relating 

section  1264)  but  with  the  following  modlfl-  puting  taxable  income  for  purposes  of  chap-  to  the  tax  on  chapter  13  net  capital  gains), 

cations:  ter  1.  such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  imposed 

"(1)  There  shall  be  excluded  any  gain  or  "Sec.  2703.  Rules  for  Application  of  Chap-  by  section  2001  after  the  application  of  all 

loss  which  Is  taken  Into  account  under  sec-  ter.  other  credits  provided  In  this  part.  If  the 

tlon  1231  m  computing  gains  and  losses  for  "(a)  Meaning  of  Terms. — All  terms  used  in  decedent  filed  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse 

purposes  of  that  section.  this  chapter  (Including  the  terms  'taxable  for  any  taxable  year  under  tlie  provisions  of 
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section  2701.  the  credit  for  the  taxes  imposed 
with  respect  to  such  Joint  return  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  it  is  established  that  the 
decedent,  rather  than  the  spouse,  paid  such 
taxes;  and  U  it  cannot  be  established  whether 
the  decedent  or  the  spouse  paid  taxes,  then 
one-half  of  the  payment  shall  be  attributed 
to  each  of  them.  In  case  the  tax  was  paid 
with  community  property,  the  decedent  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  paid  one-half  of  the  tax." 

(b)  SecUon  2051  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
the  deOnitlon  of  taxable  estate)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 2001.  the  value  of  the  taxable  estate  shall 
be  determined  by  deducting  from  the  value 
of  the  gross  estate  the  exemption  and  deduc- 
tions provided  for  in  this  part,  and  after 
such  deduction,  adding  V>e  chapter  13  capi- 
tal transfer  taxes  paid  by  the  decedent  dur- 
ing his  lifetime." 
Sec.  4.  Effecttve  Datks. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1972,  except 
that  the  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  sifter  such  date. 


CHIANG  KAI-SHEK  TO  BE  INAU- 
GURATED AS  PRESIDENT  FOR 
FIFTH  TERM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
trsuieous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  20,  a  good  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  of  free  world  nations  every- 
where will  be  inaugurated  to  serve  his 
fifth  consecutive  6-year  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  his  nation. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  man  who  has  be- 
come a  legend  in  his  own  time  and  one 
who  has  proven  through  the  years,  his 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  stands 
tall  today  as  he  did  a  quarter  century 
ago  when  he  led  the  free  Chinese  away 
from  the  yoke  of  communism  to  form  an 
Island  bastion  of  freedom  in  the  China 
Sea. 

Recently,  events  have  proven  hard  for 
the  Republic  of  China  at  Taiwan. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  United 
States  was  abandoned  by  many  of  its 
friends  and  roughly  voted  down  on  the 
question  of  membership  for  Taiwan.  The 
Republic  of  China  was  summarily  ousted 
and  Red  China  admitted.  There  have 
b^n  disturbing  rumors  that  America 
may  even  abandon  Taiwan  to  Its  fate 
with  the  Communist  mainland.  I  know 
this  is  not  the  will  or  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  caxmot  conceive  that  any 
U.S.  Government  would  ever  adopt  such 
a  policy  yet  the  fact  remains  that  some 
nations  have  turned  their  backs  on  Tai- 
wan in  a  scramble  to  gain  favor  and 
trade  with  Peking. 

Through  all  of  this.  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  maintained  the  Indom- 
itable courage  and  continued  to  display 
the  strong  leadership  that  has  inspired 
his  people  to  great  accomplishments. 
They  continue  to  drive  forward, 
strengthen  their  economy,  improve  their 
export  position,  bolster  their  agricultural 
markets  and  significantly,  they  are 
maintaining  an  effective  military  orga- 
nization which  the  power  hungry  Com- 
munists do  not  overlook.  The  Republic 
of  China  is  one  of  the  few  nations  in  the 


world  which  offered  to  send  troops  to 
fight  beside  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
is  true  friendship. 

Evidence  of  the  economic  strength  of 
the  Free  Chinese  is  the  fact  that  U.S.  in- 
vestments as  well  as  capital  from  other 
nations,  continues  to  flow  to  the  nation. 
A  total  of  $800  million  has  been  invested 
on  the  ROC  private  sector,  and  most  of 
it  has  come  from  American  business.  In 
recent  years  there  is  increasing  Interest 
in  Free  China  by  such  other  industrial 
giants  as  Germany  and  Japan. 

All  of  this  hsis  come  about  largely  be- 
cause of  the  personal  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang,  assisted  by  his  wife,  an  able 
and  lovely  lady  who  was  American  edu- 
cated. 

All  Americans  should  join  in  a  salute 
to  this  gallant  leader  as  he  embarks  on 
another  milestone  in  his  illustrious 
career. 

As  one  who  hsw  been  honored  to  have 
had  personal  associations  with  him,  I 
join  with  many  millions  in  wishing  Pres- 
ident Chiang  success  in  his  continuing 
role  as  the  leader  of  a  great  people. 


REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  O. 
CLARK  FISHER  TO  RESERVE  OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  O.  Clark  Fisher 
of  Texas  delivered  an  inspiring  address 
to  the  Texas  Department  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association.  It  contained  not  only 
valuable  information  on  current  policies 
but  inspiring  and  prophetic  passages 
about  the  current  crises  facing  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fisher  speaks  from  a  broad  back- 
ground of  knowledge  on  the  Nation's  de- 
fense posture,  having  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  number 
of  years  and  currently  being  chairman 
of  that  committee's  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  Reserve  matters. 

I  am  requesting  publication  of  his  ad- 
dress in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
its  specific  worth  to  the  members  of  this 
body. 
Remarks  bt  Rep.  O.  Clakk  Fishes,  Reserve 

Officers  Association,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 

Saturday.  May  6,  1972 

I  am  Indeed  honored  to  have  this  privilege, 
which  I  very  highly  esteem,  of  speaking 
briefly  to  the  Reserve  OfiBcers  Association  on 
this  occasion. 

Membership  In  your  great  organization 
serves  to  Identify  each  of  you  as  one  who 
Is  experienced  and  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  military  affairs  and  in  the  broad  area  of 
national  defense. 

As  you  know,  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  welcomes  and  respects  the  judgment 
of  the  ROA,  and  we  often  find  the  expertise 
of  Colonel  Carlton,  Colonel  Brackett,  and 
their  able  associates  to  be  most  useful  in  re- 
solving many  complex  Issues  and  policies 
that  arise. 

That  assistance  was  particularly  produc- 
tive last  year  when  we  were  able  to  obtain 
passage  of  a  Survivors  Benefits  bill,  and  I 
can  inform  you  that,  although  somewhat  be- 
latedly, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  Indicated  that  measure  will  soon 
be  considered  and  acted  upon. 


While  I  know  the  Survivors  Benefit  bUl 
does  not  cover  your  survivors  until  one  Is 
entitled  to  retired  pay,  there  has  been  a 
measure  recently  reported  by  the  Veterans 
ASalrs  Committee  which  would  entitle  a  vet- 
eran to  be  covered  by  SGLI  during  the  in- 
terim period  between  the  time  you  complete 
your  years  of  service  for  retirement  and 
the  time  you  become  eligible  to  receive  re- 
tired pay.  This  came  about  largely  through 
the   efforts    of   your    national    organizatiou. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  rec- 
ommended a  one-time  recomputatlon  of  re- 
tired pay.  I  support  this  principle  and  I 
introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject.  Being  real- 
istic, I  think  we  must  recognize  the  difBcuI- 
ties  we  face,  with  much  of  the  objection  we 
are  facing  being  directed  at  the  cost  aspect. 

Another  Administration  proposal  is  a  bUl 
which  would  provide  for  an  enlistment  and 
reenlistment  bonus  for  Reserves.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  was  Included  in  a  kind  of  om- 
nibus bill  which  provided  for  many  addi- 
tional Incentives  for  the  active  duty  per- 
sonnel. I  thought  it  better,  and  Z  urged,  that 
the  Reserve  Incentives  be  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate package.  This  could  result  in  lengthy 
bearings,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  time  will 
permit  a  resolution  of  the  problem  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Among  other  pending  problems,  we  share 
your  great  concern  over  the  dlsappearauce 
of  the  waiting  lines  to  get  into  the  Reserve 
components,  and  the  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 55,000  from  the  strengths  mandated 
by  the  Congress. 

I  share  this  concern  primarily  for  two 
principal  reasons:  First,  the  reduction  in 
strength  dilutes  the  ability  of  the  unit  to 
perform  its  assigned  military  mission,  and 
as  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  active  forces 
we  must  be  building  and  not  diminishing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Reserves.  Secondly, 
when  we  consider  that  we  will  be  supporting 
29  percent  of  the  total  force  for  approxi- 
mately 4.9  percent  of  the  Defense  budget,  we 
can  recognize  the  cost  savings  as  a  result  of 
Secretary  LAird's  decision  to  make  the  Re- 
serve Forces  the  primary  augmentation  in 
time  at  national  need,  and  our  only  alter- 
native to  increasing  the  size  of  the  active 
forces  must  be  a  way  to  attract  and  retain 
people  In  those  Reserve  Forces. 

I  thought  it  appropriate  to  give  you  a 
progress  report  on  a  few  of  the  proposals 
which  we  are  striving  to  resolve  during  the 
current  session — proposals  in  which  the  ROA 
has  expressed  a  particular  interest. 

Now,  let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
situation  In  Vietnam,  a  subject  about  which 
you  are,  of  course,  well  Informed.  As  you 
know,  the  Illegal  Invasion  across  the  DMZ 
was  an  act  of  such  raw  aggression  that  it 
caused  even  Senator  Fulbright  to  quit  call- 
ing it  a  civil  war  over  there. 

It  would  seem  important  that  the  public 
understand  that  the  problems  caused  by  the 
Communist  invasion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  send  peo- 
ple to  Vietnam.  The  one  and  only  Issue  we 
are  now  dealing  with  is  whether  our  bomb- 
ers and  naval  craft — which  are  there — should 
or  should  not  Interfere  with  the  enemy  sup- 
ply lines  and  provide  protection  In  that  way 
for  American  lives,  and  also  by  such  means 
to  help  prevent  a  (Jommtmlst  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam.  Some  think  we  should  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  American  interests; 
others  do  not. 

War  protests  have  recently  taken  on  a  new 
dimension.  Recent  outbursts  have  not  been 
directed  at  the  draft.  Nor  are  they  directed 
against  being  required  to  do  military  service 
In  Vietnam.  WhUe  a  bit  hazy,  theii'  chief 
complaint  seems  to  be  against  the  presence 
of  our  Air  Force  and  naval  units  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  their  use  against  enemy  sup- 
ply lines — without  which  lines  the  invasion 
could  not  succeed. 

While  some  protests  may  be  In  good  faith, 
one  becomes  very  suspicious  about  motives 
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when  we  see  demonstrators  proudly  waving 
enemy  flags. 

These  people  I  have  described  appear  to- 
tally unconcerned  about  the  safety  of  many 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  being  withdrawn.  Just  why  they  are 
opposed  to  protecting  them  is  difiScuIt  for 
me  to  understand. 

This  line  of  denouncement  of  Interference 
with  Conununist  supply  lines  has  been  voiced 
by  certain  Presidential  candidates,  by  a  few 
befuddled  Senators;  by  some  House  mem- 
bers; by  Jane  Fonda  and  Dr.  Spock.  In  addi- 
tion, I  should  add  Ous  Hall  and  Mme.  Minh — 
who  has  acted  as  Hanoi's  chief  non-negoti- 
ator at  the  Negotiation  table  in  Paris.  The 
Madam,  Incidentally,  by  telephone  hooked 
from  Paris  2  weeks  ago  spoke  to  30,000  of 
her  loyal  minions  who  assembled  under  an 
enemy  flag  in  Kezar  Stadium  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

She  told  her  faithful  California  followers 
to  demand  that  President  Nixon  stop  inter- 
fering with  their  precious  supply  lines,  to 
set  a  day-certain,  and  Install  a  Communist 
as  President  of  South  Vietnam.  That  was  the 
effect  of  the  orders  of  Hanoi's  butcher 
woman  whose  invading  legions  are  now  on 
a  wild  rampage  of  wholesale  slaughter  and 
destruction  in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  all  Americans  understand  what  these 
protests  amount  to.  They  say  "Stop  the 
bombing."  When  they  say  that  they  protest 
any  UJ3.  Interference  with  the  supply  lines 
which  support  the  invasion  and  which  obvi- 
ously endanger  the  lives  of  65,000  Americans. 
When  they  say  "Stop  the  Bombing'"  they  are, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  echoing  the  orders 
of  Madam  Minh. 

This  protest  Is  not  a  protest  against  the 
war  or  against  our  presence  in  Vietnam.  Ovu: 
presence  is  already  there,  and  it  Is  being 
rapidly  reduced.  Therefore,  the  only  possi- 
ble validity  that  can  be  attributed  to  these 
demands  must  be  a  revulsion  against  any  in- 
terference  with  enemy  supply  lines — because 
that  is  what  It  is  all  about.  It  is  one  thing 
to  protest  the  war.  But  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  protest  interference  with  a  brutal 
invasion  and  the  protection  of  American 
lives  which  are  endangered. 

It  is  one  thing  to  oppose  the  war,  which 
is  anyone's  privilege,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  denounce  opposition  to  an  invasion 
which,  should  it  succeed,  would  involve  sev- 
eral million  human  lives  In  South  Vietnam, 
large  numbers  of  'vhom  would  undoubtedly 
be  slaughtered — should  the  Communist  In- 
vaders overrun  the  South. 

Let  us  examine  that  awful  prospect  for  a 
moment,  Clark  Clifford,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  said  that  should  South 
Vietnam  fall  to  the  enemy,  the  worst  blood- 
bath in  the  history  of  the  human  race  would 
ensue. 

Many  have  not  forgotten  thtit  after  Hue 
was  occupied  by  the  Communist  Invaders 
briefly  a  few  years  ago  5700  bodies — men, 
women  and  little  children — were  dug  up  from 
shallow  graves,  all  brutally  murdered  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Colonel  Tran  Van  Doc.  a  North  Vietnamese 
officer  who  defected  after  24  years  in  the 
Communist  movement,  estimated  a  slaugh- 
ter of  3  million  If  the  Communists  take 
over. 

Another  defector  from  the  North,  Col.  Le 
Xuan  Chuyen,  who  had  been  in  the  Com-  . 
munlst  movement  21  years  and  who  should 
ki:ow  whereof  he  speaks,  disclosed  that  5 
million  South  Vietnamese  are  on  the  Com- 
munists' "blood  debt"  list.  He  said  the  plan 
is  to  kill  10  to  15  percent  of  them,  imprison 
about  50  percent,  and  subject  the  balance 
to  "thought  reform." 

Many  other  very  knowledgeable  people 
confirm  this  gruesome  prospect  of  mass 
butchery.  Now,  I  know  some  Americans  In- 
sist It  Is  none  of  our  business.  They  insist 
that  even  though  the  lives  of  65,000  Amer- 


icans are  endangered,  and  even  though 
timely  Interference  with  the  enemy's  sup- 
ply lines  helps  protect  those  lives  and  at  the 
same  time  helps  to  prevent  the  big  take- 
over they  still  demand  that  our  bombers 
be  completely  grounded  and  our  naval  guns 
be  silenced. 

Another  aspect  of  this  tragic  development 
is  the  plight  of  prisoners  of  war.  Those  who 
criticize  the  U.S.  for  interfering  with  the 
Invasion  of  the  South  don't  like  to  talk 
about  POWs.  When  pressed  on  the  subject 
they  brush  it  off  by  saying  once  we  stirren- 
der  or  totally  withdraw  all  manpower  and 
any  future  military  supplies,  the  Com- 
munists will  knock  themselves  out  rushing 
all  prisoners  home.  Who  do  they  think  they 
are  kidding?  How  stupid  can  people  be,  any- 
how? Don't  they  know  that  last  year  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  secret  talks  by  Dr.  Kissinger, 
offered  the  enemy  total  withdrawal,  a  day- 
certain,  resignation  of  President  Thleu,  a  free 
election  *ii  the  South,  and  massive  economic 
aid,  for  a  cease-fire  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. But  this  overly-generous  offer — prob- 
ably the  most  generous  peace  offer  in  his- 
tory— was  spurned  and  repudiated. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  only  language 
the  enemy  understands  is  force.  Once  those 
Communist  warmongers  are  made  to  know 
they  are  In  for  severe  punishment  and  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  win  that 
war  In  Washington,  only  then  can  we  hope 
for  meaningful  negotiations,  and  some  relief 
for  prisoners.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
devastation  that  can  be  wrought  by  B-52's 
and  other  bombers  and  by  sea  power,  con- 
stitute the  only  meaningful  advantage  and 
bargaining  power  we  have  left  In  the  process 
tc  bring  the  war  to  an  end  and  expedite  the 
release  of  POWs. 

The  enemy  is  risking  everything  on  this 
one  last  big  drive.  Twelve  of  their  13  divisions 
are  now  south  of  the  DMZ.  All  their  eggs  are 
in  one  basket.  If  they  are  thrown  back,  ex- 
perts believe  they  will  never  again  be  able 
to  recoup,  reorganize,  and  again  pose  a  major 
threat. 

The  military  situation  in  Vietnam  is  ob- 
vioxisly  serious  indeed.  The  President  has  said 
too  many  lives,  including  Americans,  are  in- 
volved to  allow  the  invaders  to  succeed  In 
this  major  thrust.  He  has  said  appropriate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  We  can 
only  speculate  on  what  he  has  in  mind,  what 
force  he  will  apply,  should  necessity  require 
it.  We  do  know  that  Haiphong,  where  80% 
of  all  war  supplies  are  received,  is  extremely 
vulnerable — either  from  aerial  attack,  harbor 
blockade  or  floating  mines.  We  do  know  that 
the  irrigation  dikes  of  the  Red  River  Delta 
are  extremely  crucial  and  very  vulnerable. 
And  we  know  there  are  other  vital  targets 
that  have  heretofore  hardly  been  touched. 
Whatever  is  done  deserves  solid,  united 
American  support. 

I  have  belabored  this  subject,  but  I  think 
it  is  something  that  should  be  talked  about 
aiid  the  public  enabled  to  better  understand 
the  Implications.  The  enemy  does  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  major  reliance  is  placed 
on  disunity  among  Americans,  to  assist  them 
in  their  infamous  plans  to  slaughter  civilians 
and  achieve  a  military  victory. 

It  is  time  for  all  thoughtful  Americans  to 
assess  the  situation  realistically.  And  it  is 
high  time  for  presidential  candidates,  whose 
pronouncements  are  heard  loud  and  clear  in 
Hanoi,  to  wake  up  to  their  responsibilities 
as  Americans  and  as  candidates  for  that  high 
office. 

It  follows  that  In  this  time  of  grave  peril, 
when  we  are  playing  for  keeps — with  so  much 
involved  on  the  outcome  of  this  one  invasion, 
that  all  Americans  close  ranks,  lay  aside  their 
own  views  about  the  war,  whatever  they  may 
be,  and  give  solid  support  to  our  Commander- 
in-Chief.  He  is  the  only  one  we  have,  and  he 
operates  under  the  majesty  of  the  American 
flag — your  flag  and  my  flag. 


RABBI  IRVING  LEHRMAN 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 6  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver 
delivered  an  address  of  appreciation  in 
honor  of  Rabbi  Irving  Lehi-man,  spiritual 
leader  of  Temple  Emanu-El  and  national 
president  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America. 

Most  fitting  was  this  eloquent  tribute 
by  Mr.  Silver  to  Rabbi  Lehrman,  who  is 
of  a  long  line  of  rabbis,  a  great  scholar,  a 
man  of  rare  eloquence  and  of  deep  dedi- 
cation, not  only  to  the  cause  of  Israel 
but  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Rabbi 
Lehrman  is  a  man  who  stands  tall  above 
most  men.  He  has  long  held  up  a  great 
light  of  spiritual  leadership,  not  only  for 
those  of  his  faith  but  of  all  faiths,  and 
the  glow  of  the  light  he  has  cast  has 
not  only  warmed  but  illuminated  innu- 
merable minds  and  hearts.  I  deem  it  a 
great  honor,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  able  to  offer  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
my  fellow  countrymen  this  deserved  trib- 
ute to  Rabbi  Lelirman: 

Rabbi  Lehrman 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Sli- 
ver at  a  dinner  held  at  Temple  Eman\i-El, 

Miami  Beach  on  February  6,  1972) 

Most  honored  guests  .  .  .  and  all  of  you — 
dear  friends  and  neighbors — who  have  gath- 
ered to  honor  this  great  man  of  God. 

In  these  days,  so  full  of  turmoil,  so  empty 
of  trust,  we  seek — more  and  more — for  the 
eternal  truth — returning  to  the  Torah — 
searching  for  God. 

The  synagogue  is  the  force  which  has 
held  us  together  as  a  people.  It  is  the  magic 
ingredient  which  preserved  our  Fathers 
through  all  the  fearful  horror  of  endless  wan- 
dering, anguish  and  rejection. 

The  synagogue  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  our  ethical  and  moral  way  of  life  through 
a  long  tormented  history.  From  its  altar  flov.s 
the  rich  stream  of  our  ancient  tradition,  our 
ethics,  our  philosophy,  the  words  of  fire  that 
make  ours  a  religion  of  law  and  of  litera- 
ture— and  of  love. 

In  this  House  of  God  burns  the  eternal 
light  of  Israel.  Within  its  walls  can  be 
heard  the  thundering  voice  of  wisdom.  At 
this  altar,  we  seek  to  guard  the  conscience 
of  humanity. 

And  the  keeper  of  the  flame  is  a  noble, 
warm  and  genuine  human  being,  one  truly 
inspired  in  his  devoted  service  to  God  and 
man. 

In  all  of  my  experience — in  education, 
religion  and  social  welfare — I  have  never  en- 
countered anyone  who  walked  more  firmly  in 
the  flame  of  his  faith  than  the  towering 
spiritual  leader  and  dynamic  guiding  force 
of  Temple  Emanu-El. 

For  Rabbi  Irving  Lehrman  is  not  only  a 
scholar  and  teacher,  but  truly  a  practical 
visionary  .  .  .  devoted  to  the  tradition  and 
desiiny  of  Israel,  but  dedicated  to  the  wider 
service  of  all  mankind. 

In  his  duties  as  minister  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century — he  is  never  too  busy 
to  bring  comfort  and  understanding  to  those 
who  falter  ...  to  those  who  mourned  .  .  . 
to  those  who  needed  the  help  he  could  give. 

And  he  always  gives  generously  of  his  own 
personality,  strength  and  perception.  He  al- 
ways has  a  solution.  He  always  has  time. 

Through  the  darkest  hours  of  Jewish  suf- 
fering, during  the  tragic  plight  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  the  outrage  and  nightmare  of  Hitler, 
his  voice  was  the  voice  of  hope,  his  leader- 
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Bblp  was  a  beacon  breaking  through  the 
blackest  clouds. 

And  when  the  skies  became  brighter,  he 
hailed  a  star  of  promise  in  the  promised  land 
and  worked  for  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of 
Israel  as  a  member  of  the  famUy  of  nations. 

With  a  pure  conscience  and  a  proud  but 
humble  heart,  he  has  been  the  warm  and 
shining  lesson  of  brotherhood  for  every  l>eing 
of  every  race  and  creed — rejecting  and  re- 
buking bigotry  in  any  form. 

The  years  go  by  and  we  often  neglect  those 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most.  We  are  all  for- 
tunate that  this  great  spirit — who  is  a  legend 
of  his  lifetime — can  be  recognized  and  hon- 
ored during  the  vigorous  days  of  his  life 
while  many  of  his  most  vital  years  lie  ahead. 

Rabbi  Lehrman  has  taught  us  the  mean- 
ing of  religion  in  its  most  positive  and  ac- 
tive sense — the  real  meaning — the  message 
and  mission  of  the  faith  we  follow. 

He  has  ;aught  us  that  we  have  a  perma- 
nent obligation  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  welfare  of  others.  Otherwise,  the  pages 
of  our  Holy  Book  are  meaningless — our  House 
of  God  becomes  an  empty  shell — for  He  will 
not  live  in  it. 

Religion  may  begin  in  the  church  or  tem- 
ple, but  it  does  not  end  there.  It  flourishes  in 
the  hearts  of  men  of  good  will.  It  crosses  the 
borders  that  separate  us  in  small  things.  It 
brings  vis  together  to  grapple  with  the  larger 
goals  of  humanity — to  rise  nearer — to  reach 
closer — to  the  Mind  of   God. 

The  faith  reflected  In  the  synagogues  gives 
us  the  strength,  the  unity  and  courage  to 
survive  anguish  and  oppression — to  endure 
all  things,  to  resist  all  things,  to  overcome  all 
things. 

It  spurs  us  to  split  again  the  sea  of  slavery 
and  cross  the  seven  oceans,  settling  on  alien 
soil,  making  the  barren  desert  bloom,  min- 
gling in  many  lands  to  enrich  the  culture, 
advance  the  science  and  Increase  the  learn- 
ing of  all  mankind  for  all  time. 

This  is  the  eternal  secret  of  the  Jew's 
eternity — and  it  is  the  message  that  Rabbi 
Lehrman  preaches  so  wisely — so  movingly 
and  so  magnificently — from  this  pulpit. 

Such  wisdom — and  such  eloquence — are 
not  gotten  easily  or  in  a  single  day.  They 
must  be  harvested  through  a  lifetime,  fed 
by  a  mind  passionately  devoted  to  the  quest 
for  truth — by  a  heart  ripe  in  the  understand- 
ing of  his  fellow  man. 

Such  a  man  respects  himself  as  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  He  carries  a  spark  of 
'Jiat  Divine  Spirit  deep  within.  He  tackles 
his  appointed  task  with  skill  and  under- 
standing, with  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Such  a  man  is  Rabbi  Irving  Lehrman. 

He  has  held  high  the  sanctity  of  his  calling 
with  a  dignity  and  dedicated  responsibility 
that  brings  new  greatness  to  the  name  of 
Rabbi. 

Pearless  and  foremost  in  the  fight  for 
human  rights,  he  Is  firm  in  his  conviction 
that  men  who  were  created  equal  by  God 
deserve  equal  treatment  from  other  men. 

He  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  to  stir 
the  conscience  of  the  world  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless,  the  hopeless  and  the  oppressed. 

There  Is  a  magic  about  his  very  presence. 
It  rises  from  the  depths  of  his  being  ...  a 
hidden  place  where  you  know  that  truth  and 
honor  dwell. 

Combining  warmth  and  humanity  with 
sincerity  and  strength,  his  words  bum  into 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  They  echo  in  many 
corners  of  the  world,  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
Temple  Emanu-El. 

There  is  no  branch  of  community  service, 
no  broadening  of  opportunities  for  youth,  no 
contribution  to  the  social  progress  of  our 
times -M^  our  people  that  have  not  known 
the  benefit  .  .  .  yes,  the  blessing  ...  of  his 
energies,  04^  wisdom  and  his  spirit. 

My  dear  fllelid  and  Rabbi,  as  I  Join  your 
uncounted  thousands  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  this  outpouring  of  friendship  and 


appreciation.  I  fondly  hope  and  firmly  be- 
lieve that  you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an 
even  more  brilliant  career  as  a  Jewish  leader 
and  Statesman. 


TO  AUi  FREE  MEN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
the  board  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Party  headed  by  former  President  Carlos 
prio  Socarras.  issued  a  declaration  of 
protest  and  denunciation  of  current  U.S. 
policy  aimed  at  closer  relations  with 
the  Communist  powers. 

Whether  or  not  one  may  agree  with 
the  thesis  of  the  statement,  I  believe  it 
is  one  which  should  be  available  for 
everyone  to  read.  The  people  of  Cuba 
have  known  the  hand  of  tyranny 
throughout  much  of  their  history,  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Their 
homeland  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
overwhelmingly  repressive  Communist 
political  and  military  apparatus  of  Fidel 
Castro,  and  they  have  a  right  to  make 
known  "To  All  Free  Men,"  as  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Party  statement  is  titled, 
their  concern  over  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Com- 
munist dictatorships. 

I  submit,  therefore,  the  text  of  this 
statement: 

To   All   Free   Man 

KATIONAL     ttKNTITT 

The  Cuban  nation  is  a  product  of  strug- 
gles that  go  back  to  many  decades,  a  process 
In  which  all  the  tactics  avaUable  to  a  people 
seeking  to  forge  their  own  destiny  were  em- 
ployed: passive  resistance,  rebellion,  war.  On 
the  way  fell  thousands  of  Cubans,  men  who 
gave  up  their  lives,  their  freedom,  their 
personal  property,  who  suffered  all  the  impo- 
sitions of  colonial  despotism. 

Some  believe  that  our  movement  toward 
Independence  began  with  the  revolt  of  the 
tobacco  planters,  others,  that  it  started  in 
1812,  when  Joee  Aponte  launched  a  protest 
of  well-defined  oxitlines.  His  thrust  was  not 
only  lalx>rite  but  nationalistic. 

In  the  course  of  time,  through  conspira- 
cies, insurrections,  invasions,  martyrdom, 
deportation,  and  imprisonment,  our  national 
Identity  began  to  take  shape.  Its  fM-erunners 
were  enlightened  men  who  created  an  autoc- 
tonous  culture,  and  struggles  of  all  types 
that  engendered  a  native  conscience  and  a 
feeling  of  nationhood.  It  was  guided  by  Ces- 
pedes'  proclamation,  the  Gu&imaro  Consti- 
tutional Assembly,  and  the  Protest  of 
Barag:u&,  formulated  in  the  resounding  voice 
of  General  Maceo. 

The  rural  patriciate  was  Its  main  pro- 
pelling agent  in  the  War  of  1868  and  during 
the  so-called  "Little  War".  But  It  was  Jos* 
Marti  who,  in  the  period  extending  from 
Baragua  to  Balre,  interpreted  the  longings 
of  the  Cuban  populace  and  lent  organization 
and  clear  purpose  to  our  vror.  Under  the  sign 
of  national  unity,  with  an  Americanist 
thrust,  a  populist  ferment,  and  a  broad  hu- 
manist and  progressive  sense,  he  traced  our 
destiny  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Cuba  Revolu- 
tionary Party  and  in  the  Montecrlstl  Manl- 
fe.sto. 

We  achieved  independence  in  the  face  of 
a  Spanish  Army  of  200,000  war-seasoned  men, 
of  fanatic  "Volunteers",  and  under  the  Im- 
pact of  barbaric  measures,  such  as  the  exe- 
cution of  the  medical  students  and  Weyler's 
concentration  camps.  Then,  as  now,  our 
sister  nations,  except  Peru  under  Leonclo 
Prado.    and    a    verv    few   others,    remained 


oblivious  to  our  plight  and  did  not  even 
recogni2«  the  government  of  the  Republic- 
at-Arms. 

After  the  TJS.  Intervention,  came  the 
struggle  against  an  American  imperialism 
which  forgot  the  Joint  Resoltitlon,  ignored 
the  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  organi- 
zation, and  blocked  the  entrance  of  the 
Mamblses  into  Santiago  de  Cuba.  We  were 
not  represented  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  a 
treaty  which  constituted  a  humiliation  and 
truncated  the  Revolution  by  divesting  it  of 
all  economic  meaning.  As  a  corollary  we  got 
the  Piatt  Amendment:  forcibly  imposed, 
limitative  of  our  sovereignty,  and  soundly 
denounced  by  the  Cuban  people  In  the  voices 
of  Juan  Gualberto  G6mez,  the  Marquis  of  St. 
Lucia,  and  other  Illustrious  compatriots. 

THE   REVOLUCldN   AXTTttiTlCA 

In  all,  it  was  the  "revoluci6n  aut^ntlca" 
(the  authentic  or  true  revolution — an  ex- 
pression coined  by  the  Cuban  people  and 
later  appendixed  to  the  name  of  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Party)  which  realized  the 
dreams  of  the  independentlst  generation  by 
achieving  the  Integral  sovereignty  of  our  Re- 
public. At  his  inauguration.  President  Orau 
refused  to  swear  loyalty  to  the  1901  Consti- 
tution, which  contained  the  imposed  amend- 
ment. Following  its  revolutionary  path,  the 
"Aut6ntlco"  movement  transforms  words  into 
deeds.  Its  advanced  social  legislation  shapes 
an  autoctonous  doctrine:  nationalist,  antl- 
Imperlalist,  and  championing  distributive  so- 
cial Justice.  It  follows  the  course  that  Cuba 
demands  in  order  to  achieve  a  true  socio- 
economic development  that  will  allow  natives 
living  space  in  their  own  land,  a  fuller  en- 
joyment of  national  resources,  and  a  better 
distribution  of  national  Income  to  the  benefit 
of  the  majority.  In  brief,  the  Revoluclon 
Autentlca  generated  a  process  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  Constitution  of  1940  and  con- 
tinued to  evolve,  ever  increasing  the  people's 
access  to  political  power,  education,  culture, 
social  security,  property,  wealth,  health,  and 
well-being. 

All  of  this  was  carried  out  within  a  true 
democratic  framework,  respecting  human  lib- 
erties in  both  the  domestic  and  international 
planes,  as  well  as  the  right  to  elect  and  re- 
place public  officials  through  free,  untam- 
pered  suffrage.  We  had  no  political  prisoners 
or  exiles  and  lived  under  the  reign  of  law, 
a  reign  that  reached  its  fullest  institution- 
alization under  the  Prio  government.  We 
guaranteed  legal  equality  to  blacks  and 
women  long  before  the  U.S.  government  did. 
That  is  'vhy  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Party 
(Aut^ntico)  Is  the  continuator  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Jos*  Marti,  adapting  them  to  the 
developments  of  a  new  age:  the  technological 
era. 

U.S.    POLICY    TOWARD    CUBA 

We  begin  by  saying  that  we  are  not  here 
as  visitors,  but  as  political  exiles  who  seek 
the  Independence  of  Cuba.  We  have  been  the 
victims  of  our  own  mistakes,  but  also  of 
those  of  the  United  States,  who  not  only 
granted  immediate  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  military  usurpers  of  1952,  but  supported 
them  steadily  until  it  turned  about  and  aided 
the  adventurer  Fidel  Castro.  The  Republican 
administration  of  President  Elsenhovifer,  dur- 
ing which  Richard  Nixon  vras  Vice-President, 
as  well  as  the  Democratic  administrations 
that  followed  it  and  the  present  Nixon  gov- 
ernment, have  all,  we  repeat,  committed 
serious  errors  in  their  policy  with  regard  to 
Cuba.  They  have  not  realized  that  Cuba  is 
only  a  trench  in  the  Communist  war,  that 
it  exports  subversion  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas and  that  this  island  bastion,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  security  area  of  the  U.S. 
and  Latin  America,  is  occupied  by  Soviet 
imperialism  and  used  in  the  total  political 
war  that  the  U.S.S.R.  wages  against  the 
U.S.  and  the  free  world. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  Bay  of  Plg-s 
fiasco,  If  not  the  United  States?  They  forgot 
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their  commitment  to  history,  to  geopolitical 
realities,  to  treaties. 

What  happened  at  the  Octolier  confron- 
tation? A  true  Pyrrhic  victory,  the  surrender 
of  a  national  community  into  the  hands  of 
Soviet  colonialism. 

Who  gave  President  Kennedy  power  of  at- 
torney to  negotiate  for  Cuba?  That  power 
can  only  be  granted  by  the  free  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Cuban  people. 

Cuba's  "negotiated"  status  has  been  main- 
tained as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  U.S.  by 
all  the  successive  administrations.  This  pol- 
icy does  not  derive  from  a  treaty,  compact, 
or  gentleman's  agreement,  but  is  simply  a 
"moral "  commitment,  according  to  one  U5. 
Senator,  who  understood  that  it  bound  all 
subsequent  Presidents.  Noble  doctrine  in- 
deed! It  seems  a  sarcasm,  that  the  Indepen- 
dence of  a  nation  and  the  freedom  of  its 
people  be  subject  to  the  "moral"  interpreta- 
tions of  a  high  pubUc  official,  even  if  he  be- 
long to  a  powerful  nation.  This  would  con- 
stitute a  denial  of  the  Juridical  equaUty  of 
naUons,  a  break  with  the  North  American 
tradlUoa  of  respect  for  the  human  rights 
and  values  that  should  prevail  in  all  coun- 
tries. .   ^. 

The  norms  of  the  Congressional  Resolution 
No.  230  of  1962  (a  Resolution  which  modi- 
fied the  neutrality  laws  of  the  U.S.  In  rela- 
tion to  Cuba  when  It  prescribed  aid  to  the 
OAS  and  to  Cubans  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  Cuban  independence)  have  not 
been  followed.  On  the  contrary,  exUed  Cu- 
bans are  persecuted,  indicted,  arrested,  even 
in  international  waters,  because  of  their  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  Cuban  liberation.  That 
Resolution,  enacted  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  as  the  document  itself 
states,  looked  to  the  security  of  a  hemisphere 
troubled  by  activities  issuing  from  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference,  the  OLAS,  and  the 
Cultural  Congress,  all  held  in  Havana.  The 
purpose  of  the  Resolution  could  have  been 
fulfilled  with  a  law  similar  to  No.  11  of  1941, 
known  as  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  by  which  the 
VS.,  without  undertaking  belligerent  activi- 
ties, became  the  arsenal  of  democracy  during 
World  War  II.  At  this  time.  Israel,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  other  countries,  are  re- 
ceiving loans  and  aid  in  their  efforts  to  halt 
the  aggressive  advance  of  Conmiunism.  Free 
Cubans  have  not  been  lent  similar  assist- 
ance. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lutionary Council,  a  virtually  static  policy 
toward  Cuba  has  prevailed.  It  has  been  re- 
stricted to  a  series  of  condemnations  by  the 
OAS  and  to  a  so-called  blockade,  which  has 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  one  and  which 
has  been  totally  ineffective  in  contributing 
to  the  overthrow  of  Castro's  Communist 
tyranny. 

THE     NEW     tr.S.     FOREIGN     POLICY 

From  the  beginning  of  his  term.  President 
Nlxon  declared  that  he  would  take  to  the 
conference  table  all  conflicts  in  which  the 
U.S.  was  invcdved.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  document  to  analyze  whether  the  in- 
ternal conflicts  that  plague  this  nation  have 
been  responsible  for  forcing  President  Nlxon 
to  seek  peace  by  any  pragmatic  means.  Under 
Professor  Kissinger's  advice,  the  President's 
policy  took  a  bold  step:  he  visited  China 
seeking  the  "Aslatlzatlon"  of  Asia,  Just  as  he 
has  sought  the  "Vletnamization"  of  Vietnam. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  is  no  longer  under  Ameri- 
can military  hegemony,  which  has  been  un- 
able to  establish  peace  in  Indochina,  but  has 
been  successful  in  provoking  uneasiness  in 
Japan.  By  the  wayside  fell  Formosa,  not  prop- 
erly Chinese  territory,  but  a  country  that  has 
always  struggled  for  its  autonomy. 

Professor  Kissinger,  perhaps  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  cultural  upbringing,  has  a  per- 
spective on  world  problems  reminiscent  of 
Bismarck's  Realpolitik  and  Hausoffer's  clas- 
sical geopolitics.  In  which  Third  Reich  hler- 
archs  found  Justification  through  his  concept 


of  lehensraum .  Kissinger  pointed  out  the  road 
to  Peking  as  the  way  of  achieving  a  world 
balance  of  power.  A  new  Talta  may  emerge 
from  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  in 
May,  a  strategic  apportionment  of  territory 
slmiliar  to  that  which  took  place  27  years  ago 
on  the  Crimean  peninsula.  Because  of  its 
failure,  Yalta  should  remind  the  free  world 
of  Lenin's  dictum:  "Treaties  are  like  cakes; 
you  break  them  with  your  hand". 

Tlie  adviser's  thought,  laid  down  in  his 
book  American  Foreign  Policy,  accepts  Bis- 
marck's postulate  that  "in  war,  retreat  is 
only  a  tactical  measure,  often  an  indispen- 
sable one".  "Living  space"  seems  a  requisite 
of  all  nations,  not  the  privUege  of  the  two 
polarized  military  powers  in  a  world  of  po- 
litical multlpolarity.  Kissinger  makes  some 
surprising  assertions  in  his  book,  as  when  he 
states  that  one  nation  should  not  be  better 
armed  than  another  'Occause  that  places  the 
former  In  an  indefensible  position.  In  his 
mind,  decisions  made  amidst  great  doubts 
become  practically  sacred  once  they  have 
been  put  into  practice.  The  object,  he  states, 
is  the  survival  of  the  Administration  so  that 
it  may  achieve  its  planned  objectives.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  the  objectives  are  desir- 
able or  not.  The  time  required  for  adminis- 
trative success  is  much  shorter  than  that 
required  for  historical  achievements. 

The  ethical  principles  that  President  Wil- 
son Introduced  into  foreign  policy  have  been 
totally  eliminated.  What  matters  is  peace, 
and  the  re-election  of  the  President  under 
tlie  attractive  mantle  of  world  understand- 
ing. The  US.  has  already  suffered  from  one 
error  of  Judgment  in  the  recent  Indo-Paki- 
stanl  war,  where  India  achieved  the  pre- 
eminence that  the  U.S.  had  denied  it, 
through  the  help  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Ger- 
man-Sovlet-Pollsh  pacts  provide  another  ex- 
ample, as  does  the  Franco-German  agree- 
ment to  create  a  common  currency,  a  blow 
In  the  face  of  the  dollar  crisis.  Thus,  VS. 
policy  leans  toward  peaceful  coexistence, 
one  of  the  tactics  of  Communism's  total  po- 
litical war.  The  Soviet  seeks  time;  the  Chi- 
nese seeks  space.  The  two  seek  to  bury  us. 
They  have  never  denied  It. 

OUB  PROTEST 

Tlie  recent  events  taking  place  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  ComiAunist  block  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  an  entente  to  head  off 
atomic  conflict,  erradlcate  war  as  a  solution 
to  international  disputes,  and  establish 
peace,  are  part  of  an  old  Communist  tactic. 
The  truth  is  that  it  has  never  Involved  bury 
ing  the  war  hatchet.  Communists  evade  the 
Issue  in  their  slogans  and  machines  for  agi- 
tation and  subversion:  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" have  their  support,  but  they  must 
always  take  place  in  the  free  world  because 
they  are  then  struggles  against  imperialism, 
that  is,  the  United  States.  Within  their  own 
territory,  we  see  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Ber- 
lin Wall,  "limited  sovereignty",  the  Soviet 
tanks  In  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  etc.;  In 
short.  Soviet  colonialism  that  exploits  the 
riches  of  other  nations  and  assigns  them 
tasks  within  an  economic  development  plan 
that  is  useful  only  to  Moscow.  Their  system 
is  totalitarianism  under  the  Party-State, 
despotic  centralization,  state  capitalism,  a 
subjection  of  all  to  their  coercive  apparatus, 
with  no  room  for  civil  liberties  or  human 
rights. 

CoexUtence  with  the  tyrannical  regime  of 
Fidel  Castro,  a  possible  outcome  of  the  Mos- 
cow talks,  where  the  voice  of  the  Cuban  na- 
tion in  diaspora  is  ignored.  Is  a  mockery,  un- 
admlsslble  under  any  circumstances.  Before 
this  event  can  come  about  and  after  the  sad 
experiences  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  Octo- 
ber missile  crisis,  occasions  In  which  the  U.S. 
betrayed  the  trust  put  in  them  by  the  Cu- 
ban people,  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Party 
(Auttntico),  translating  the  feelings  of  all 
Cubans,  raises  Its  voice  In  protest  and  places 
before  the  American  people  the  following 
declaration : 


"We  do  not  accept  that  the  destiny  of  the 
Cuban  nation  be  negotiated  in  Moscow  by 
the  two  military  world  powers.  The  U.S.  lacks 
plenlpotence  to  neogtlate  a  new  retreat  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  surrender  of  Cuba, 
a  step  that  goes  beyond  the  present  status 
and  nuiy  signify  the  permanent  loss  of  li)>erty 
of  Jose  Marti's  country.  The  political  leaders 
of  the  U.S.  should  be  fully  conscious  of  this 
fact,  as  should  the  American  people,  who,  by 
way  of  the  vote.  Invest  them  with  power. 

"If  the  U.S.  should  act  thus,  it  must  answer 
to  history,  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  to  the  un- 
aligned nations,  to  its  own  allies.  Only  the 
sovereign  Cuban  people  can  decide  their  own 
destiny.  The  Cuban  nation  in  exile,  which 
represents  all  Cubans,  does  not  accept  any 
type  of  coexistence  with  the  Castro  regime. 
We  do  not  want  a  second  Treaty  of  Paris.  We 
do  not  wish  to  meddle  In  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  nation:  even  less  do  we  strive  to  dic- 
tate it.  But  when  it  involves  an  attack  upon 
our  nation,  we  have  the  right  to  repudiate 
It.  in  legitimate  defense  of  her  independence. 
If  we  are  turned  over  to  the  enemy,  we  will 
not  surrender.  If  you  give  in,  we  will  resist 
to  the  end,  and  employ  in  the  process  all  nec- 
essary tactics." 

Board  of  Cuban  Revolutionary  Party  (Au- 
t6ntlco8) :  Dr.  Carlos  Prio  Socarris;  Dr.  Edu- 
ardo  Suirez  Rlvas;  Dr.  Manuel  Antonio  de 
Varona;  Dr.  Jos*  Alvarez  Diaz;  Dr.  Mario  del 
Canal;  Daniel  San  Roman;  Cesar  Lancis; 
Angel  Cofino;  Dr.  Luis  Fernandez  Caubi; 
Julio  Alvarez;  Dr.  Sergio  Mejias;  Dr.  Enrique 
C.  Enriquez;  Conchlta  Castanedo;  Dr.  Luis 
Raul  Fleltas;  Teodoro  Tejeda  Setl*n;  Ing. 
Jos*  AdSn;  Alfredo  Rubio;  Arnaldo  Agullera; 
Luis  Gustavo  Femindez;  Dr.  GuiUermo  Ara; 
Jos*  A.  Rodriguez;  Carlos  M.  Varona;  Dr. 
Rafael  Rubio  Padilla;  Pedro  Leiva;  Coronel 
Rafael  Izqulerdo;  Eduardo  Palomo;  Aida 
Serra;  Ren*  A.  Leiva;  Eddy  Su&rez  Rivas; 
Adolfo  Redolta;  Eduardo  Paz;  Luis  Casero 
GuUl*ns. 

Miami,  April  6.  1972 


ABUSE  OP  THE  "SPEECH  AND  DE- 
BATE" CLAUSE  OP  OUR  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  out  on  the  abuse  of 
the  "speech  and  debate"  clause  of  our 
Constitution,  and  primarily  the  lack  of 
responsibility  as  well  as  disrespect  for 
Federal  law  which  was  created  to  pro- 
tect vital  defense  information  from 
reaching  our  enemies. 

On  May  15,  1972,  the  Congressional 
Record  contained  an  article  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  ostensibly  to  prove  that 
our  Government  is  spending  twice  as 
much  money  to  liide  information  as  it 
sp«ids  to  inform. 

Tlie  comparison  made  is  misleading. 
Over  half  of  the  $126  million  supposedly 
spent  for  security  classification  was,  in 
fact,  spent  for  personnel  security  investi- 
gations. This  money  was  not  spent  to 
hide  or  conceal  information,  but  to  in- 
sure the  loyalty  of  these  personnel  to  our 
U.S.  Government. 

Tills  body  should  not  be  divided,  or 
demeaned,  imder  the  false  guise  of  pa- 
triotic responsibility,  "freedoom  of 
speech,"  and  the  "right  to  know." 

We  have  a  responsibility  as  represent- 
atives of  tlie  people  to  respect  the  laws 
we  enact,  and  to  Insure  that  national 
defense  information,  which  if  given  to 
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our  enemies,  would  injure  these  United 
States,  is  adequately  protected. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GERAtD  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  May 
22,  1972.  through  May  25,  1972,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Monday,  May  22,  and 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972,  on  account  of 
official  business — commencement  ad- 
dress and  annual  meeting  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  5  days,  May  22  to 
May  27,  for  committee  business,  hear- 
ings of  Interior  Committee  in  Utah  and 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Heinz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  4  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  6:15  p.m.  today,  until 
adjournment,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  to:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Veysey,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  to : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rodino,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Patman,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Downing.  , 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jarhan. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gray  in  three  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoFF,  following  the  vote  on  the 
Derwinski  amendment  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Springer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  three  instances. 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2001.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  transfer  of  certain  minor 
statutory  functions  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  part  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodetic  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  within  a  De- 
fense Mapping  Agency,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  125;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2002.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  listing  of  contract  award  dates  for  the 
period  May  15-August  15,  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  506  of  Public  Law  92-156;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on   Armed   Services. 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1306(a)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  investment  of  the  war  rlslc 
insurance  fund  In  securities  of.  or  guaran- 
teed by,  the  United  States;  to  the  -Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2004.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  tranfimitting  a  report  for  calendar 
year  1971  on  the  administration  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2005.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Legislative  Commission,  The  American  Le- 
gion, transmitting  statements  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  American  Legion  as 
of  December  31,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

2006.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their 
various  programs  and  resources  available  to 
provide  human  services  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  Improved  provision  and  utilization  of 
those  services  and  Increase  their  effectiveness 
in  achieving  the  objectives  of  personal  in- 
dependence, economic  self-sufficiency,  and 
the  maximum  enjoyment  of  life,  with  dig- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  14655.  An  act  to  amend  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  Issue  temporary  operat- 
ing licenses  for  nuclear" power  reactors  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  May  22,  1972,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  losses  Incurred  by  domestic  growers,  man- 
ufacturers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a 
result  of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamates 
m  food  after  extensive  Inventories  of  foods 
containing  such  substances  had  been  pre- 
pared or  packed  or  packaging,  labeling,  and 
other  materials  had  been  prepared  In  good 
faith  reliance  on  the  confirmed  official  list- 
ing of  cyclamates  as  generally  recognized  as 
safe  for  use  In  food  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1070). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  15093.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  92-1071).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  bloc  grant  pro- 
grams of  the  Law  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion   (Rept.    No.   92-1072).   Referred   to   the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  15060.  A  bill  to  prevent  a  decrease 
In  the  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion of  any  dependent  parent  of  a  deceased 
veteran  or  In  the  pension  of  any  veteran  at 
widow  of  a  veteran  as  the  result  of  any  In- 
crease In  social  security  benefits  or  railroad 
retirement  benefits  iN:ovlded  by  law  enacted 
on  or  after  January  1, 1971;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrgima: 

H.R.  15061.  A  blU  to  establish  a  system  of 
capital  transfer  taxes  for  Individuals,  and 
for  other  xrarpoees;  to  the  Ci^nmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  15062.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  IS  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
tb«  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  (CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  16063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1'9S4  to  encourage  the  use 
of  recycled  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  15064.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  cost- 
of-lnstructlon  payments  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  with  Increasing  enrollments 
of  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 

HJL  15065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  tat  tuition 
paid  for  the  elemeittary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  15066.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  age 
and  completion  of  5  years  of  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Beli.)  : 

H.R.  15067.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  engaged  In  the  production  of  motion 
picture  films  to  pay  prevailing  wages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  ORASSO: 

H.R.  15068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  for  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  advances  in  science  and  technology  In 
the  delivery  of  health  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

II.R.  15070.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
Uonieowuer  mortgage  Interest  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
cii  behalf  at  a  low-lucom*  mortgagor  shall 
not  be  deductible  by  such  mortgagor;  to  the 
C  5iiunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  1S071.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  15072.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Cooley'B  anemia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.   15073.  A  bUI  to  establish  the  Olen 
Canyon   National    Recreation    Area    in   the 
States  of  Utah  and  Arizona  and  the  Canyon 
Country  National  Conservation  Area  in  the 
Stat«  of  Utah  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCOXOHAN: 
HH.  15074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act    of    1964    to    authorize 
grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  assist  them  In  providing  trans- 
portation service  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
elderly    and   handicapped   persons;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJl.  15075.  A  blU  to  amend  section  231  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  permit 
the  extension  of  most  favorable  nation  treat- 
ment to  products  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;    to  the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvanta: 
H.R.  16076.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  require  each  State  to  grant 
reciprocity  to  the  police  officers  of  other 
States  with  respect  to  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  15077.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  Investigate  and  study  the  practice  of 
clearcuttlng  of  timber  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  15078.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependents;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  15079.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  (Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H.R.  15080.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  protections  and  Interests  of  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension 
and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Ktros. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

Symington,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastikcs)  : 

H.R.    15081.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority 

of  the  National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute  in 

order  to  advance  the  national  attack  against 

heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases; 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bob  Wn.- 

SON.  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 

EiLBESG.  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

H.R.  15082.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 

title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 

special  pay  structure  relating  to  members  of 

the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  piu:- 

poees;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  15083.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 

States   Code,   to  provide   Increased   rates   of 


pension  for  certain  widows  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  16064.  A  bUl  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  15085.  A   bin   to   permit   officers   ond 
employees   of   the   Federal   Government   to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.McKEVITT: 
H.R.  15086.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles 
Nest   Wilderness,    within   the    Arapaho   and 
White  River  National  Forests.  In  the  State 
of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas : 
H.R.  15087.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking; 
of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late  3.  Edgar 
Hoover;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  15088.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  protect  the  cotton  farm  yield  of 
farms  on  which  any  crop  of  cotton  is  de- 
stroyed in  any  year  prior  to  harvest  through 
no  fault  of  the  producer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  15089.  A  bill  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 
to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 
such  use  violates  State  law.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoucHUN.  Mr.   Dbinan.  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington.  Mr.  Kino,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illiuois.  Mr.  Rdnnkls,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam    Stanton,     Mr.     Steele,     Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Begich)  : 
H.R.  15090.   A  blU   to  amend   the   Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  benefits  and   im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  methods 
under   the   OASDI   program,    to   make    im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal   and   child   health  programs   ikitli 
emphasis  on  Improvements  In  their  operat- 
ing  effectiveness,   and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT. 
H.R.  15091.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  8108  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  which  prohibits 
the   employment   by   the  Federal   and   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Goverimienta  of  Individ- 
uals employed  by  detective  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN  (of  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt.   Mr.   Robinson   of   Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Vetset)  : 
HR.   15092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedeml 
Trade    Commission    Act    (15    U.S.C.    41 »    to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed    unlawful;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreipu  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  15093.   A  bUl   making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;    for   space,   science,    veterans, 
and    certain    other    Independent    executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiocal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  FULTON; 
H.J.  Res.  1205.  JoUit  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  tenure  of  office 
for  judges  of  the  Sup'^eme  Court  and  inferior 
courts  of  the  United  St.nte<;:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jtidiclarv. 
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By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
H.J.  Res.  1206.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
month  of  September  1972  as  "National  Voter 
Registration  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEIXY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  618.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
amend  the  act  of  December  27, 1950  (64  Stat. 
1120),  authorizing  the  waver  of  the  naviga- 
tion and  vessel  inspection  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchtmt  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.  Fkasek, 
Mr.  Gbeen  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ltj- 
jAN.   Mr.   McDadk,   Mr.   Mkeos,   Mr. 
Seiberlino,  and  Mr.  Yatkon)  : 
H.  Res.  988.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
cMT  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  full 
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amount  appropriated  for  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  for  fiscal  1972  should  be 
made  available  by  the  administration  to 
carry  out  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs. 
CmsHoiMi,  Mr.  Rangei.,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  and  Mr.  Pauntrot  ) : 
H.  Res.  989.  Resolution  Impeaching  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  abuse  of  the  OfDce  of  President  and  of 
his  powers  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed   Forces   by  ordering  the  mining  of 
all  North  Vietnamese  ports  and  the  massive 
aerial  bombardment  without  discrimination 
as  to  the  lives  of  civilians  In  Indochina,  and 
for    other    high    crimes    and    misdemeanors 
within  the  meaning  of  article  II,  section  4,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  15094.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Alfonzetti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 

HJl.  15095.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Diamond;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  15096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Patricia  Bukowsld  and  John  Juras;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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RECEPTION  OF  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1972 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude a  rerun  of  the  "Former  Members 
Day":  

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the 
Chair  and  of  the  Chamber,  I  consider  it 
a  high  honor  and  a  distinct  personal 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  wel- 
coming so  many  of  our  former  Members 
and  colleagues  as  may  be  present  here 
for  this  occasion.  We  all  pause  to  wel- 
come them.  This  is  a  bipartisan  affair, 
and  in  that  spirit  the  Chair  is  going  to 
recognize  the  floor  leaders  of  both 
parties. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  Speaker  and  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  welcoming  back  so 
many  of  our  former  colleagues. 

As  I  look  about  and  see  the  faces  of  so 
many  old  friends,  I  feel  as  if  we  have 
never  really  been  separated,  and  in  many 
ways  that  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Only  one  who  has  served  in  this  body  or 
in  the  other  body  shares  the  fraternity 
that  we  share.  Together  we  have  sought 
to  serve  our  coimtry  and  together  we 
have  sought,  as  best  we  could,  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  our  times. 

So  in  truth  and  in  fact,  all  of  you  are 
still  a  part  of  us — and  soon  all  of  us  here 
will  join  you. 

The  Honorable  Sam  Ray  burn,  one  of 
the  great  Speakers  of  this  House,  liked 
to  say.  and  I  have  heard  him  say  it  so 
many  times,  that  "to  serve  here  just  for 
one  term  was  the  greatest  honor  that  the 
people  could  confer  on  a  citizen  of 
this  country." 

All  of  you  have  had  that  great  honor 
and  that  great  distinction.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  you  have  joined  together  in 
an  association  and  a  group  that  has  a 
permanent  secretary  in  order  to  give 
continuity  to  that  service  even  after  you 
have  ceased  to  be  a  Member. 


I  am  informed  that  the  members  of 
your  association  now  number  almost  500 
which,  of  course,  indicates  the  great 
bipartisan  Interest  that  exists  in  this 
endeavor.  I  am  told  that  one  of  your 
founding  members  has  gotten  so  en- 
thusiastic that  he  had  had  to  withdraw 
as  the  cochairman  here  today  because 
he  wants  to  come  back,  not  as  an  alum- 
nus, but  as  an  active  Member  of  this 
body.  Of  course,  I  wish  him  well. 

So  again  let  me  join  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  with  the  minority  lead- 
er In  saying— this  Is  your  day  and  you 
take  over  and  we  will  enjoy  meeting  with 
you  and  listening  to  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Hon. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored,  as  you  are  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  welcome 
all  of  the  former  Members  back  on  their 
second  anniversary  as  an  organization  at 
a  function  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  I,  along  with  all  of  our 
contemporary  Members,  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  make  speeches  and  express  our 
views  on  the  floor  of  the  House  almost 
daily  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  in  session.  Too,  we  want  to  hear  from 
you. 

Therefore,  it  might  be  wise  for  me  to 
follow  a  practice  that  we  still  have,  and 
which  you  had,  and  that  is  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

But,  I  would  feel  remiss  if  I  asked  that 
permission  without  making  one  or  two 
personal  observations. 

We  still  have,  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  differences  that  are  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  some  partisan  and 
some  within  each  party.  But  those  things 
happened  when  you  were  here,  and  I 
suspect  that  they  will  probably  happen 
after  we  will  have  left. 

But  the  thing  that  impresses  me  to- 
day, as  it  impressed  all  of  you,  is  that 
the  friendships  you  make  here  both 
within  your  own  party  and  with  others 
across  the  aisle  are  the  best  friendships — 
at  least  that  I  have  ever  made  in  my 
lifetime. 

There  is  a  certain  depth  In  those 
friendships  that  go  on  and  on  and  on, 
and  for  good  reason:   They  are  made 


after  long  association  in  struggling  with 
problems  that  are  of  great  Import  to  the 
country.  Those  friendships.  In  my  opin- 
ion, are  a  significant  factor  In  making 
the  House  the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

I  often  say,  and  I  think  you  would 
understand  it  better  than  most  groups 
that  listens,  this  body  Is  the  people's 
House.  All  of  you,  as  all  of  us  still  here, 
were  elected.  Nobody  is  appointed.  The 
fact  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  put  our 
record  on  the  line  once  every  2  years  and 
seek  the  support  of  our  people  makes  us 
far  more  resptaislve  to  the  legitimate  de- 
mands and  viewpoints  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  population. 

All  of  you  were  proud  at  the  time  you 
served  here.  We  are  proud  to  have  you 
back,  because  your  contributions  over  the 
years  were  substantial  and  significant. 
But  we  think  the  fact  that  you  are  back 
as  alumni  indicates  your  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  our  country, 
problems  that  you  worked  on  that  still 
need  your  help. 

Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come all  of  you,  and  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  in  1973  on  your  third  anni- 
versary visit  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  now  call 
the  roll  of  former  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  fol- 
lowing former  Members  answered  to 
their  names: 

O.  K.  Armstrong,  Missouri. 

Laurie  Battle,  Alabama. 

Marion  T.  Bennett,  Missouri. 

John  W.  Boehne,  Jr.,  Indiana. 

Prances  P.  Bolton,  Ohio. 

J.  Floyd  Breeding,  Kansas. 

Charles  B.  Brownson,  Indiana. 

D.  Emmert  Brumbaugh,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Carrlgg,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Casey,  Massachusetts. 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colorado. 

Victor  Chrlstgau,  Minnesota. 

Jeffrey  Cohelan,  California. 

Albert  M.  Cole.  Kansas. 

Harold  D.  Cooley,  North  Carolina. 

Williard  8.  Curtln.  Pennsylvania. 

Laurence  Curtis,  Massachusetts. 

Vincent  J.  Dellay,  New  Jersey. 

Leonard  Parbsteln,  New  York- 
Ivor  D.  Penton,  Pennsylvania. 

Homer  Ferguson,  Michigan. 

Phil  Ferguson,  Oklahoma. 
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Paul  A.  Flno,  New  York. 
John  R.  Foley,  Maryland. 
Harlan  Hagen,  California. 
John  R.  Hansen,  Iowa. 
Ralph  R.  Harding,  Idaho. 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  Virginia. 
Ralph  Harvey,  Indiana. 
Patrick  J.  Hillings,  California. 
Earl  Hogan,  Indiana. 
Evan  Howell,  Illinois. 
DeWitt  S.  Hyde,  Idaryland. 
Edouard  V.  Izac,  California. 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  Virginia. 
August  E.  Johansen,  Michigan. 
Lester  R.  Johnson,  Wisconsin. 
Marvin  Jones,  Texas. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota. 
Edna  F.  Kelly,  New  York. 
Frank  Kowalskl,  Connecticut. 
Theodore  R.  Kupf  erman.  New  YOTk. 
Molvin  R.  Laird,  Wisconsin. 
Clifford  O.  Mclntyre,  Maine. 
Hervey  G.  Machen,  Maryland. 
D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  Florida. 
Edwin  H.  May,  Jr.,  Connecticut. 
George  Meader,  Michigan. 
Walter  H.  Moeller,  Ohio. 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Oklahoma. 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York. 
Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska. 
Stanley  A.  Prokop,  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Ramspeck,  Georgia. 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  Alabama. 
John  M.  Roblson,  Jr.,  Kentucky. 
Byron  Rogers,  Colorado. 
Walter  E.  Rogers,  Texas. 
Harold  M.  Ryan,  Michigan. 
Byron  N.  Scott,  California. 
Alfred  D.  Slemlnski,  New  Jersey. 
Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  Wisconsin. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher.  Kentucky. 
Clark  W.  Thompson,  Texas. 
James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Pennsylvania. 
George  M.  Wallhauser.  New. Jersey. 
Fred  Wampler.  Indiana. 
John  Bell  Williams,  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  68  former  Members  of  Congress 
have  responded  to  their  names. 

The  Chair  is  going  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Judd)  and  the  Chair  would  like, 
when  Mr.  Judd  takes  the  floor,  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Jones)  to  take  the  gavel. 

Mr.  JONES  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Speaker  in 
calling  a  recess  today  in  a  special  session 
of  the  House  on  a  Friday  for  the  purpose 
of  honoring  the  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  receiving  us  in  this  Chamber.  I 
am  sure  every  member  of  the  Former 
Members  of  Congress  wishes  me  to  ex- 
press for  him  personally  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  kind  remarks,  along  with  the 
words  of  welcome  from  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Hale  Boggs,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  certainly  gone 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  inviting  to 
the  Chair  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  who  will 
later  be  introduced  for  some  comments 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ramspeck,  who  will  be  shuttling  back 
and  forth  with  me  as  we  introduce  the 
Representatives  of  the  various  Con- 
gresses. 

First  let  me  explain  why  I  as  the  vice 
president  of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
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gress,  am  here  today  instead  of  the  presi- 
dent and  foimder  of  the  organization,  the 
Honorable  Brooks  Hays. 

Let  me  read  from  the  FMC  bylaws, 
article  6(d) : 

All  membership  rights  shall  be  automati- 
cally suspended  for  any  Member  who  becomes 
a  candidate  for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  m-  House  of  Representatives,  and  any 
such  Member  who  is  elected  shall  have  his 
membership  automatically  terminated. 

That  is  the  reascHi  the  gentleman, 
formerly  from  Arkansas,  and  now  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hays,  is  not  here. 
He  became  a  candidate  2  months  ago  for 
election  to  the  House,  and  therefore  his 
membership  In  FMC  is  suspended. 

As  vice  president,  I  am  charged  under 
our  bylaws  with  exercising  the  fimctions 
of  the  president  when  he  is  not  present. 

Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that  there 
are  six  other  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  is  also  suspended 
because  they  are  running  for  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  anything  needs  to  be 
said  today  about  the  purposes  of  this 
organization.  Mr.  Hays  and  I  discussed 
those  here  last  year.  It  was  felt,  first  of 
all,  that  the  close  friendships  established 
during  our  years  in  these  bodies  were 
precious  and  it  was  too  bad  to  let  them 
drop  and  not  to  maintain  the  fellowship 
and  warm  personal  relations  developed 
here. 

A  second  reason  for  forming  FMC,  I 
believe,  was  a  feeling  that  we  as  former 
Members,  after  we  had  left  the  Congress, 
had  not  done  all  we  might  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  country.  Our  bylaws  state 
that  this  organization.  Former  Members 
of  Congress,  Inc.,  can  take  no  action  on 
any  political  issue,  and  no  ofiBcer  or  mem- 
ber can  use  this  body  or  his  membership 
therein  for  or  against  any  political  issue 
before  our  country,  for  or  against  any 
legislation  before  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  State  legislature,  or  for  pro- 
motion of,  opposition  to,  any  candidacy, 
his  own  or  any  other. 

To  be  useful,  this  organization  must 
be  totally  bipartisan — or  more  impor- 
tant, nonpartisan.  We  are  now  only 
Americans  no  matter  how  divided  we 
were  by  the  aisle  when  we  were  sitting 
as  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  what 
was  brought  up  in  our  annual  business 
meeting  this  morning,  that  this  organi- 
zation as  such  is  not  trying  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, whether  by  the  legislative,  the 
judicial  or  the  executive  branch.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  there  are  some 
situations,  especially  In  our  own  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  in  our  home- 
towns, in  which  we  might  perhaps  be 
useful,  when  called  upon,  to  help  people 
understand  better  than  they  do  the  deci- 
sionmaking and  legislative  processes 
that  have  made  this  House  what  we 
believe,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
so  well  said,  is  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world,  along  with  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  are  dedicated  to  this 
country  and  this  Congress  and  we  hope 
that  we  can  be  useful,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity arises,  to  make  such  experiences 
as  we  have  had  available,  not  so  much 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  report  on  our 
membership?  A  total  of  exactly  400 
former  Members  of  Congress  have  joined 
and  paid  dues.  That  is  a  little  more  than 
half  of  all  the  former  Members  of  both 
Houses  we  have  been  able  to  locate.  I 
may  add  that  we  did  not  get  maiiy  new 
members  this  last  year  l)ecause  1971,  an 
odd-numbered  year,  is  not  one  In  which 
there  are  many  active  Members  who  be- 
come eligible  for  membership  in  our  or- 
ganization of  former  Members. 

We  do  not  wish  anyone  any  bad  luck 
in  the  elections  coming  up  this  even 
numbered  year.  But  in  addition  to  the 
some  35  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  who  have  announced  they  are  not 
going  to  run  again,  and  who  will  be  eli- 
gible after  next  January  3,  for  our  or- 
ganization, there  may  be  some  who  are 
retired  for  other  than  volimtary  reasons 
by  next  January.  I  assure  you  they  will 
be  more  than  welcome  to  join  us  in 
Former  Members  of  Congress,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  2  years, 
we  have  lost  17  former  Members  by 
death.  I  should  like  to  read  their  names 
and  honor  them  by  inclusion  in  the  rec- 
ord of  this  meeting. 

John  G.  Alexander,  Minnesota; 

Earl  H.  Beshlin,  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Beshlin  was 
with  us  last  year,  over  100  years  of  age. 
He  came  to  the  Congress  with  you  in 
1917,  Judge  Jones.  He  said  he  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  Prohibitionist.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  last  year  he  has  passed  on. 

The  others  are: 

C.  W.  "Runt"  Bishop,  Illinois; 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield,  Illinois: 

William  O.  Cowger,  Kentucky; 

Prank  P.  Graham,  North  Carolina; 

Noble  J.  Gregory.  Kentucky; 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  Iowa; 

Edgar  W.  Hiestand,  California; 

George  Huddleston,  Jr.,  Alabama; 

Harold  O.  Lovre,  South  Dakota; 

John  Esten  Miles,  New  Mexico; 

B.  J.  Monklewicz.  Connecticut; 

Gerald  P.  Nye,  North  Dakota; 

Charles  E.  Swanson,  Iowa; 

James  W.  Trimble,  Arkansas; 

Sinclair  Weeks,  Massachusetts. 

In  our  business  meeting  this  morning 
we  had  a  memorial  service  in  their  honor. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ramspeck,  senior  Democrat  member  of 
the  FMC  board  of  directors,  for  whatever 
remarks  he  may  wish  to  make,  and  then 
we  will  Introduce  the  representatives  of 
the  various  Congresses  here  represented. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Judd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  forgotten 
my  first  term  as  a  Member  of  tills  House 
and,  therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  suspend  until 
the  Chair  can  call  to  the  chair  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Mrs.  Bolton)? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  sliall  be  glad  to, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

(Tliereupon,  Mrs.  Bolton  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  During  the  first  term 
which  I  served  in  1929  and  1930,  I  was 
sitting  back  in  the  cloakroom  having  a 
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sandwich  one  day  when  some  Member 
was  out  here  in  the  well  of  the  House 
making  a  ripsnorting  speech.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Taylor) ,  who 
had  been  here  a  long  time,  remarked  to 
those  of  us  sitting  there  and  said.  "That 
young  fellow  may  regret  that  speech." 
He  said,  "When  I  first  came  here  20 
years  ago,  I  made  a  lot  of  speeches  and 
I  cannot  think  of  a  one  of  them  I  would 
give  a  nickel  for,  but  there  are  some  in 
that  permeuient  Record  I  would  give 
$1,000  to  get  out." 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
present  to  this  group  here  today  for  1- 
minute  speeches  and  to  tell  you  what 
they  want  to  say,  the  Representatives  on 
the  Democratic  side,  beginning  with  the 
senior  Representative  here  who  entered 
the  Congress  in  the  65th  Congress. 

He  was  a  most  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious Member  of  this  House,  a  man  who 
in  my  opinion  during  the  early  days  of 
the  depression  did  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other  leader  of  the  House  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  difficulties  of  that 
depression. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  now  call  upon  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mi'. 
Marvin  Jones  of  the  65th  Congress. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  just  temporailly? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  was  imderstood, 
was  it  not,  that  these  first  two  distin- 
guished Members,  the  oldest  in  terms  of 
beginning  their  service  and  in  terms  of 
years,  were  to  have  a  little  more  liberty 
under  the  1-minute  rule? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  That  is  correct,  Dr. 
Judd. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
floor  leaders,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Congress,  I  do  not  feel  quite  that 
old,  but  I  suppose  that  I  entered  Con- 
gress before  about  half  of  you  discovered 
America.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  win  an 
argument  with  the  calendar. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  gives  me  infinite 
and  inexpressible  pleasure  to  have  the 
privilege  of  again  addressing  this  dis- 
tinguished body  which  I  have  always  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  legislative  body, 
and  along  with  the  Senate,  the  greatest 
Congress,  in  all  the  world.  I  have  been, 
as  all  Members  have  been,  jealous  of  the 
prerogatives  of  this  body. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  organization  of 
ex-Members  I  want  to  thank  the  officials 
of  this  House  for  their  generous  courtesy 
in  allowing  us  to  blow  off  a  little  steam. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  about  the 
best  emissaries  the  Congress  has  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  all  parts 
of  the  coxmtry  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  do  not  realize  that  of  the  3  mil- 
lion people  who  work  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, only  537  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. I  have  told  that  fact  many  times. 
This  number  includes  100  Senators,  435 
Members  of  the  House,  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  They  are  the  only 
ones  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  call 
to  account  in  the  House  every  2  years, 
and  in  the  Senate  every  6  years,  but  in 
fact  approximately  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate every  2  years.  If  some  group  is  seek- 
ing a  selfish  advantage  or  seeking  some 
favorite  legislation  and  can  persuade  the 
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public  to  lose  their  faith  in  their  chosen 
representatives  by  accusing  Congress  of 
dragging  its  feet,  they  have  it  made. 

Liberty  Is  one  of  the  priceless  posses- 
sions any  people  can  have.  We  talk  about 
giving  people  liberty,  but  we  cannot  give 
them  liberty.  We  may  give  them  an  op- 
porttmity  for  liberty,  but  if  they  have  not 
equipped  themselves  to  keep  it,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it;  they  will  lose  It 
overnight. 

That  is  ABC. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  in  the 
limelight  always.  They  are  subject  to  at- 
tack. When  I  first  fell  from  grace  and 
got  into  politics,  I  found  out  things  about 
myself  that  I  had  never  even  suspected. 
Still  men  and  women  will  still  brave  its 
dangers.  In  their  willingness  to  do  so 
rests  the  hope  of  the  retention  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

I  beUeve  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
at  least,  are  lawTers,  and  most  of  them 
have  read  Blackstone,  or  know  about 
Blackstone,  and  they  will  remember  that 
in  the  early  days  when  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong  and  was  a  dictator,  they  had 
what  they  called  the  wager  of  battle.  If 
two  people  had  a  civil  suit  each  one  of 
them  would  select  someone  to  do  their 
fighting  for  them,  usually  on  horseback. 
The  man  who  won  that  fight,  either  using 
lances  or  swords,  won  the  lawsuit  for  his 
principal.  But  slowly  and  gradually,  like 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  people  began  to 
realize  that  there  was  a  question  of  right 
or  wrong  involved,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  who  won  the  physical  contest  left 
wholly  untouched  the  question  of  who 
was  right. 

Then  they  began  to  realize  that  they 
mu.st  have  laws  and  courts,  so  that  a 
suit  might  be  determined  not  by  physi- 
cal contest,  but  on  the  question  of  right 
and  justice. 

I  wonder  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  going  to  discover  that  principle? 

It  may  be  a  long  way  off  but  when  we 
reach  the  point  that  the  people  of  the 
world  are  willing  to  take  that  course,  it 
will  be  by  the  art  of  persuasion  and 
agreement,  rather  than  contest. 

Liberty  and  law  are  as  intimately 
linked  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
You  cannot  have  one  without  the  other. 
For  instance,  we  talk  about  stopping 
colonialism,  but  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  former  colonies  go  into  dictatorships 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  loose. 
They  break  up  into  tribal  wars. 

Courage,  education,  industry,  and  faith 
are  the  priceless  ingredients  of  liberty, 
or  the  preservation  of  liberty  anywhere, 
any  time  and  any  place. 

How  can  a  man  protect  his  rights  if  he 
does  not  understand  them,  and  how  can 
he  imderstand  them  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  the  present?  One  must 
search  the  musty  pages  of  history  to  find 
the  secret  of  a  nation's  greatness,  or  the 
cause  of  a  nation's  fall. 

You  will  recall  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  one  time  that  nearly  anybody  can 
stand  adversity,  but  that  he  could  not 
say  that  much  for  prosperity.  And  I  hope 
that  the  young  people,  who  are  going  to 
take  over  pretty  soon,  and  their  distant 
tread  can  now  be  heard — sometimes  I 
think  it  Is  not  very  far  distant — will  un- 
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derstand  this.  Each  generation  has  the 
advantage  of  the  accomplisliments  and 
should  do  better  than  the  previous  gen- 
eration. A  pygmy  standing  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  giant  can  see  farther  than  the 
giant  ever  saw.  I  should  be  disappointed 
if  they  do  not  do  better. 

I  happen  to  think  they  are  going  to  do 
better.  I  have  visited  campuses  all  over 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  sitting  on 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  all  over  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  courts  are  behind,  and  they 
like  to  have  extra  help.  I  have  been  able 
to  visit  these  campuses,  and  I  have  found 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  young  people 
want  to  do  something.  I  hope  that  none 
of  them  will  get  the  idea,  however,  that 
governments  are  organized  to  make 
things  easier  for  them.  Life  should  be  an 
adventure  filled  with  the  priceless  thrill 
of  work  and  accomplishment. 

I  think  we  are  living  in  tlie  most  won- 
derful period  in  the  world's  history. 

We  are  going  through — from  one  epoch 
into  another — on  a  sort  of  blind  express. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  over  there,  or  what 
is  coming.  But  I  do  know  this.  We  are  not 
going  back — we  do  not  go  back.  We  are 
under  the  pressm*e  of  change  and  a  great 
many  people  are  accepting  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  is  dragging  its  feet.  Selfish 
interests  are  trying  to  take  away  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress;  and  those  peo- 
ple who  have  a  purpose  to  serve  In  mak- 
ing anything  like  a  rubber  stEunp  out  of 
the  Congress,  or  in  abusing  the  means  of 
pi'opaganda. 

"Then  some  dictator*  then — that  is  the 
first  step  for  a  dictatorship  and  the  loss 
of  liberty. 

Now  we  are  going  through  a  process  of 
cliange.  Old  forms  are  being  discarded. 
New  discoveries  are  being  found.  The 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  are  filled  with 
hidden  secrets  planted  by  the  Creator  as 
a  challenge  to  the  human  race.  There  is 
no  limit  to  human  accomplishment.  We 
have  only  scratched  the  surface. 

I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  express  mj'self 
very  often  in  a  body  like  this — so  I  thank 
you  for  your  generous  attention  £»nd  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue, 
as  will  all  of  the  other  members  of  this 
organization,  to  be  the  emissai-y  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  tell  the  public  again 
that  Congress  should  never  be  asked  to 
pass  hurried,  ill-considered  legislation — 
they  should  have  a  chance  to  conduct 
a  full  hearing  and  hear  both  sides.  Poor 
legislation  is  worse  than  no  legislation. 

I  believe  in  the  U.S.  Government,  her 
history,  her  institutions,  and  her  people. 
Knowing  the  glories  of  her  past  I  have 
implicit  faith  in  her  iieople.  Old  forms 
are  being  discarded  as  they  are  outgi'own. 
Truth,  unfettered  by  out-worn  creeds  and 
dogmas,  is  knocking  at  the  portals  of 
humanity.  I  hope  that  the  best  of  the 
past  will  be  blended  with  the  best  of  the 
new  in  a  course  of  continued  growth  and 
progress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  call  to  the  chair  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Kelly) . 

Mrs.  KELLY  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Madam  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
privilege  now  to  introduce  one  who  I 
believe  is  the  oldest  man  in  years  •vho 
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has  ever  addressed  this  body,  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher,  former  Congressman  from 
Kentucky  from  1923  to  1933. 

Prior  to  that  he  had  been  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  1910-13,  and 
had  always  been  very  active  in  matters 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
well-being. 

He  said  he  is  a  little  shaky  in  his  legs 
and  I  asl-ed  him  if  he  wanted  to  sit  down 
while  he  addressed  us  and  he  said — "No, 
sir,  I  will  stand  up." 

I  assure  you  he  is  not  shaky  in  his 
mind.  We  are  all  honored  that  we  have 
the  chance  today  to  honor  this  very  great 
man  who  Yios  never  lost  one  bit  of  his 
interest  in  our  country  and  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher. 

Mr.  THATCHER.  Madam  Speaker  and 
former  Members  of  the  House,  and  any 
present  Members,  if  they  are  present  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  that  I  have  been  granted 
this  day  to  be  with  you. 

This  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  the  heartbeat  of  the  United 
States.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  heartbeat  of  America.  I  suppose  that 
the  most  fruitful  years  of  my  life  were 
perhaps  spent  in  the  Congress. 

I  suppose  you  can  hear  me.  I  am  re- 
minded in  that  connection  of  a  story 
down  in  my  part  of  the  world,  Ken- 
tucky, about  a  man  in  his  cups  who  at- 
tended a  free  lecture  one  night  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  and  *lie  lecturer  was  talking 
about  the  advance  of  science.  He  had  a 
weak  voice  and  could  not  be  heard.  He 
did  not  know  much  about  the  subject 
that  he  was  presenting. 

The  man  attending  the  lecture  took  a 
seat  in  the  rear  and  he  tried  to  listen. 
He  could  not  hear  except  the  mumbling 
of  the  speaker.  He  got  up  and  pointed  a 
shaking  finger  at  the  speaker,  and  cried 
out,  "Louder  and  furmier." 

The  well  of  the  House  recalls  to  me 
many  interesting  experiences.  Naturally. 
I  served  10  years  here.  I  remember  that 
on  one  occasion  Congressman  Eslick,  of 
Tennessee — I  think  he  was  from  Colum- 
bia, which  is  a  sort  of  garden  spot  in 
Tennessee— came  to  the  well  to  speak. 
He  had  heart  trouble.  We  were  good 
friends.  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  try  to 
speak.  I  came  down  and  took  a  seat  near 
him.  He  was  speaking  on.  behalf  of  the 
bonus,  which  was  a  vital  question  at  that 
time.  He  sat  right  over  there  somewhere, 
and  I  sat  in  the  front  row  near  him  be- 
cause I  knew  he  was  suffering  with  this 
affliction.  He  rose  to  speak,  and  I  remem- 
ber his  words.  He  was  picturing  the  plight 
of  many  soldiers  who  retm-ned  from 
World  War  I.  He  was  speaking  therefore 
on  behalf  of  the  bonus.  I  i-emember  his 
words.  He  was  picturing  the  plight  of 
certain  soldiers  who  came  back  to  wife 
and  family  without  any  resources. 

He  said,  "We  will  now  turn  from  this 
sordid  picture."  And  with  those  words  he 
fell.  I  sprang  to  ease  him  down  as  he  fell. 
I  knew  his  condition.  I  had  taken  my  seat 
in  that  position  for  the  purpose,  to  watch 
him,  and  when  he  fell  he  was  dead.  Dr. 
Calver,  House  physician,  came  in  and 
pronounced  him  dead. 

I  remember  so  many  scenes  that  tran- 
spired here.  It  is  a  great  experience  to 
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serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  for  a  great  many  years 
the  only  surviving  Member  of  the  Con- 
mission  of  Seven  on  the  Isthmus  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  I  was  the  civilian  mem- 
ber and  the  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  in  charge  of  civil  af- 
fairs. I  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  much 
of  my  experience  in  Panama  in  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  employees  there. 
After  I  left  Congress,  I  was  still  interest- 
ed in  Panama  Canal  projects  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Isthmus. 

I  was  the  author  in  Congress  of  the 
bill  which  became  legislation,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
of  Tr<^ical  and  Preventive  Medicine  Inc., 
with  the  power  to  establish  a  laboratory 
in  Panama  City  for  research  touching  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  tropical  diseases. 
That  bill  was  an  enabling  act  carrying 
an  original  appropriation  or  authoriza- 
tion of  $50,000  annuaUy.  Now  it  is  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  is  the  greatest  institution 
in  the  world  of  its  character.  I  served  as 
its  vice  president  for  40  years  or  more,  all 
without  compensation,  and  throughout 
that  time  I  have  served  as  general  coun- 
sel, and  I  am  now  general  coimsel  and 
honorary  president  of  the  Institute, 
which  supervises  the  work  of  the 
laboratory. 

So  my  various  experiences  in  the  past 
always  served  me  in  the  House  when  I 
was  a  Member  of  this  distinguished  body. 

I  prepared  just  a  short  statement  here 
which  I  will  read,  and  then  it  can  go  into 
the  record  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  able  to  serve. 

My  service  of  10  years — 5  terms — 1923- 
33,  was  in  an  era  far  different  from  that 
which  now  prevails.  That  period  was  one 
of  comparative  peace.  This  is  an  age 
of  violence.  Man  is  now  utilizing  the 
fruits  of  science  for  evil  piurposes. 

Mankind  must  learn  that  the  divine 
intent  is  that  progress  shall  be  marked 
with  beneficence,  rather  than  evil;  that 
his  potential  for  good  is  far  greater  than 
is  his  potential  for  evil;  that  his  mission 
in  life  is  evolutionary  rather  than  rev- 
olutionary; that  peace  is  better  than 
war;  that  peace  and  calm  are  conducive 
to  ti-ue  and  realistic  progress.  He  also 
must  come  to  the  complete  realization 
that  however  much  delayed,  destiny  wills 
that  the  moral  values  will  finally  obtain; 
and  that  he  must  labor  to  apply  with 
ever -increasing  force,  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Mirth  and  music  mitigate  some- 
what the  tragedies  of  life  and  death. 

The  moral  principle  is  the  greatest  gift 
of  heaven  to  man.  It  comprehends  the 
spiritual  values.  Morality  is  simply  what 
is  best  for  all  concerned. 

Faith  is  reasoned  hope.  If  hope  en- 
dures, faith  endures,  and  reason. 

The  trait  of  reason  must  dominate  and 
control  all  human  life.  All  lesser  animals 
live  only  by  instinct. 

Thanks  to  the  laws  of  mathematics, 
men  have  visited  the  moon,  a  miracle  of 
miracles.  On  yesterday  I  saw  on  the  TV 
color  set  the  splashdown  of  Apollo  16  in 
the  appointed  place  in  the  Pacific  Seas 
thousands  of  miles  away.  If  the  laws  of 
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mathematics  are  eternal  and  unchang- 
ing, so  are  the  moral  laws,  and  whoso- 
ever defies  them  will  perish  in  weakness 
and  infamy. 

What  is  true  of  individual  human  be- 
ings is  true  of  nations.  Righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation.  Extreme  partisanship 
must  be  shunned.  What  is  best  for  the 
country  must  be  the  guide  and  slogan  if 
we  are  to  survive. 

W£ishington  fully  understood  the  perils 
of  unrestrained  partisanship  and  gravely 
warned  against  its  practice.  He  was  ob- 
jective, cautious,  and  sought  in  all  his 
labors  for  the  cause  he  espoused  to  be 
wise  and  just. 

Since  I  left  congressional  service  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  hiunan  spirit  has 
deteriorated.  It  has  been  my  hope  that 
science  may  change  the  moral  direc- 
tion. I  repeat  my  observation,  that  what 
is  best  is  moral  and  what  is  not  best  is 
immoral.  Evil  is  the  misuse  of  that 
which  is  good. 

All  of  which  is  trite,  yet  must  be  as 
everlastingly  repetitive  as  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  and  now 
that  I  read  a  verse  written  by  me  the 
other  day,  and  I  accept  this  suggestion 
and  close  accordingly.  This  is  a  verse  I 
wrote. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  na- 
tional parks  and  national  monuments. 
I  was  the  author  in  the  Congress  of  the 
legislation  that  made  the  Mammoth 
Cave  Region  into  a  national  park,  the 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

This  is  a  sotmet  about  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  which  here  is  personified  in 
speech: 

Statue  of  Liberty  (New  York  Harbor) 
(By    Maurice    H.    Thatcher) 
In  awe  I  stand — gift  of  a  sister  nation — 

To  this  land  of  hope  and  opportunity. 
I  bear  a  giant  torch  In  approt>atlon 

Of  what  the  people  are;  I  symlx^lze  the 
free. 
Aliens  from  other  portions  of  the  Planet. 

Troop  hither,  under  law,  from  anear  and 
afar. 
The  urge  Involved — there's   naught  to  ease 
or  ban  It! 

The    migrants    find   the    inward-swinging 
gates  ajar. 
They  seek  the  solace  of  these  pleasant  re- 
gions. 

And  wish  to  share  each  and  every  blessing 
With  the  native  born.  They  are  the  ardent 
legions; 

And   soon   all    worths   they   find    and    are 
possessing. 
The  dregs  are  barred — not  those  of  science, 
art; 

The    productive    poor,    and    the    pure    In 
heart ! 

April  12.  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  requests 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Laird ^  to  take  the  gavel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Laird) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Judd) . 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you 
have  not  developed  militaristic  tenden- 
cies in  your  present  position,  but  from 
now  on,  if  we  go  much  over  the  1-nunute 
rule,  you  are  authorized  to  apply  the 
rules  of  tlie  House. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  at  this  time 
a  Representative  of  the  71st  Congress, 
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the  Honorable  Victor  Christgau,  of  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CHRISTGAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  The  71st  Congress  was  elected 
during  the  campaign  of  1928,  and  some 
of  you  will  recall  that  was  between  the 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Al  Smith. 

One  of  the  underlying  issues  during 
that  campaign  was  farm  relief  legisla- 
tion, but  underlying  that  gieat  contro- 
versy was  also  the  subject  of  prohibition, 
which  did  not  quite  surface  during  the 
1928  campaign  but  did  during  the  next 
presidential  election. 

Both  presidential  candidates,  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Smith,  promised  farm 
relief  legislation.  President  Hoover 
shortly  after  he  was  inaugurated  called 
the  Congress  into  a  special  farm  relief 
session  on  AprU  15.  1929.  Two  of  the  is- 
sues that  came  up  in  connection  with 
farm  relief  legislation  were  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  and  the  adoption  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act.  The  Congress 
adopted  both  of  those  provisions. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  turned 
out  to  be  ineffective  to  meet  the  depres- 
sion situation  in  agriculture  at  that  time. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  that  during  1929 
in  the  industrial  sector  there  was  great 
prosperity  but  in  the  farm  sector  there 
was  a  depression. 

One  of  the  issues  during  that  Congress 
was  whether  or  not  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  should  contain  a  provision 
for  stuplus  control.  The  Hon.  Marvin 
Jones  of  Texas  at  that  time  was  the 
leader  on  the  Democratic  side  on  the 
Committee  on  Agricultm-e,  and  he  offered 
the  debenture  plan  as  a  method  of  meet- 
ing the  surplus  f  aim  problem.  The  Hoo- 
ver administration,  however,  opposed  it, 
and  it  was  not  enacted.  The  Senate 
adopted  it  by  one  vote,  but  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  conference  committee. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  failed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  I 
think  largely  on  the  basis  that  nothing 
was  done  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
farm  producers,  which  Congressman 
Jones  was  trying  to  meet  with  the  deben- 
ture plan. 

After  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
was  passed  by  the  House  early  in  the 
1929  special  session  they  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill.  That 
likewise  became  an  ineffective  law.  I 
took  a  trip  to  Europe  shortly  after  the 
House  passed  that  bill  and  visited  a  num- 
ber of  countries  of  Europe  and  found 
that  there  was  a  tremendous  reaction 
against  the  United  States  taking  that  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
tariffs.  For  example,  when  I  went  to 
Holland  the  people  there  said.  "If  you 
do  not  buy  our  tulips" — and  we  had 
placed  a  tariff  on  them— "we  will  not  buy 
your  automobiles."  In  Belgium  the  slogan 
was,  "Patriots  ride  in  Belgian  cars"  as 
part  of  the  propaganda  against  the  pro- 
posed tariff. 

Because  the  tariff  was  blamed  by  the 
Democrats  at  that  time  as  being  partly 
responsible  for  aggravating  the  depres- 
sion, it  became  a  great  Issue  in  the  next 
campaign. 
You  may  recall  that  the  Hoover  ad- 
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ministration    was    defeated    by    Gov. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  of  New  York. 

So,  the  71st  Congress  on  the  two  great 
issues  that  were  brought  before  it  w|is 
unable  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  71st  Congress  who  was 
associated  with  one  of  the  great  issues 
that  later  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress; namely,  legislation  to  control 
abuses  in  the  labor  field,  and  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Fred  Hartley  of  New  Jersey  who  was 
one  of  tlie  younger  Members  of  the  71st 
Congress.  As  you  know,  he  later  on  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  was  the  coauthor  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  which  was  one  of  the  at- 
tempts made  by  Congress  at  that  time 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  labor. 
a4r.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  be  here  today  and  I  thank  you 
for  this  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Laird)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ramspeck)  . 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  on  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Phil  Ferguson,  represent- 
ing the  72d  Congress,  for  a  short  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PHIL  FERGUSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reason  that  I  look  so  much  younger 
than  these  other  people  is  the  fact  that 
I  was  one  of  the  yoimgest  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  when  I  was  elected. 
I  had  a  little  word  of  advice.  The 
Speaker  told  me  when  I  opposed  the 
Townsend  plan,  I  would  not  be  in  Con- 
gress long.  Siu-e  enough,  he  was  right.  I 
just  served  3  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  other  ob- 
servation. When  I  was  in  Congress  the 
Army  was  then  still  plugging  for  more 
appropriations  for  the  horse  cavalry.  I 
think  today  the  infantry  is  in  about  the 
same  situation  as  the  cavalry  was  then. 
I  speak  rather  knowledgeably  tUiout  the 
infantry.  I  was  a  marine  in  World  War 
II,  a  foot  soldier,  and  the  infantry  did 
the  fighting  then  just  as  it  does  now,  but 
it  is  out  of  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
have  all  of  the  sophisticated  weapons 
available,  including  the  knowledge  of 
outer  space,  protecting  us  at  this  time 
and  not  depend  on  the  old  conventional 
methods  of  warfare. 
Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  gentlemsm 
from  Georgia  proceeds,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  pass  the  gavel  to  a  former  dis- 
tinguished chairman  under  whom  the 
Chair  served  for  many  years. 

Will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley)  please  come 
forward? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CooLEY) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ramspeck). 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  73d 
Congress  will  be  represented  by  another 
Texan,  the  great  State  from  whence  a 
great  many  fine  Members  of  this  body 
have  come. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Clark  W. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  given  my  Instruc- 
tions, and  I  want  to  tell  the  rest  of  you 
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this,  by  none  other  than  the  Speaker  pro 
tem  right  now.  I  have  just  been  reading 
the  instructions  to  the  cochairmen  right 
here  and  I  take  note  that  the  words. 
"Stick  to  the  1  minute"  have  been  tm- 
derlined  three  times. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  abide  by  those 
instructions  and  merely  bring  the  greet- 
ings of  the  73d  Congress  to  all  of  you 
and  tell  you  what  a  great  privilege  it  is 
to  be  back  here.  Further,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  each  succeeding 
-meeting  for  a  long  time  will  see  us  all 
here  again. 

Thank  you  so  much. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  quite 
siu-e  who  is  going  to  speak  for  the  74th 
Congress.  Mr.  Sterling  Cole  and  Mr 
Byron  Scott  were  named.  Mr.  Cole  was 
here;  however,  I  do  not  see  him  at  this 
moment,  and  also  Mr.  Scott  is  not  here. 
How  about  Joe  Casey?  I  have  Joe  Casey 
down  on  the  list  of  the  72d  Congress.  Is 
that  right? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  just  have  to 
proceed  from  the  74th  Congress  to  the 
75th  Congress.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ramspeck)  to  announce  the  speak- 
er for  the  75th  Congress. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  introduce  as 
the  speaker  for  the  75th  Congress  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. (Mr.  Izac) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  California  proceeds,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  pass  the  gavel  to  his  old  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Harvey). 
Mr.  HARVEY  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  EDOUARD  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  and  my  former 
colleagues.  I  can  think  of  many  things, 
of  course,  that  happened  during  the  75th 
Congress,  but  there  is  one  humorous 
occurrence  that  I  beUeve  you  would  all 
like  to  hear  about. 

We  were  elected,  as  you  will  remember, 
in  November  of  1936,  and  we  came  down 
here  to  Washington  in  1937,  and  there 
was  no  patronage,  and  everybody  looked 
at  everybody  else,  and  said,  "What,  no 
patronage?"  Because  practically  all  of 
us  had  brought  at  least  one  friend  from 
the  home  district,  hoping  to  give  him 
some  kind  of  an  appointment  down  here, 
either  as  a  policeman,  or  to  nm  an  ele- 
vator, or  something  of  that  kind. 

Well,  as  it  happened,  we  had  a  chair- 
man, and  I  presiune  they  have  the  same 
kind  of  setup  today,  and  this  chairman 
smnounced  to  all  of  us.  we  new  Members, 
"Unfortunately,  there  are  no  patronage 
jobs  available." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  found  out  later 
he  had  seven  of  his  own.  But  that  did 
not  help  us  any. 

Fortunately,  they  did,  later  on,  rec- 
ognize the  man  I  brought  with  me  from 
San  Diego,  and  he  was  put  in  the  docu- 
ment room,  and  there  he  served  with 
distinction  for  over  30  years,  and  he  has 
just  recently  been  retired. 

So.  when  you  come  down  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  time  do  not  always  look 
for  patronage. 
Thank  you. 
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The  SPEAKER  prp  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
VKY  of  Indiana) .  The  phair  now  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Judd). 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
great  hcmor  of  introducing  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  76th  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Prances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs. 
Bolton)  proceeds,  the  Chair  would  like 
now  to  pass  the  gavel  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  one 
of  our  former  great  colleagues,  Mike 
Monroney. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  former  Members  of  the  House, 
and  those  very  good  people  who  have 
stayed  around  to  greet  us.  I  first  want  to 
say  one  thing:  And  that  is  that  just  be- 
fore we  began  this  session  two  of  my 
Ohio  members  had  to  leave,  one  was  Sen- 
ator Bricker,  and  the  other  was  Bill 
Hess,  great  friends  of  all  of  us,  but  I 
wanted  to  have  them  have  the  credit  of 
this  meeting,  and  of  having  come  for 
the  business  meeting  this  morning. 

It  Is  wonderful  to  be  here.  Is  it  not? 
And  it  is  wonderful  to  stand  in  this 
Chamber  again.  However,  I  have  often 
heard  my  family  say.  "Well,  mother,  just 
remember  that  a  few  words  will  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  great  many."  So 
I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much,  and  I 
am  sure  that  that  will  be  a  great  relief 
to  all  of  you. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  I  think  as  a  whole 
we  former  Members  are  not  appreciat- 
ing quite  what  our  value  can  be  to  our 
country.  I  hope  very  much  as  we  meet 
annually,  and  certainly  under  the  very 
fine  leadership  first  of  the  great  Brooks 
Hays,  and  now  of  Walter  Judd,  that  we 
will  really  take  hold  of  something  which 
will  bring  knowledge  of  what  this  House 
does  before  the  country,  and  what  it  can 
do  in  the  minds  of  our  children,  our 
grandchildren,  and  our  great-grandchil- 
dren— and  I  now  have  one  great-grand- 
child— and  for  many  others. 

So  I  hope  that  as  you  go  home  from 
here  that  you  will  take  with  you  a  new 
sense  of  Washington — mercy,  what  a  lot 
of  new  roads  and  things  they  have  here 
now — and  we  are  going  to  be  so  grand 
when  we  drive  up  here.  I  could  hardly 
remember  my  old  space  In  the  garage, 
but  I  am  glad  I  got  it,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  here. 

You  remember  coming  In  here  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  seeing  the 
Capitol,  and  that  dome?  Does  it  not  do 
something  to  you?  Well,  just  be  sure  it 
keeps  on  doing  something  to  you  so  that 
you  can  pass  that  feeling  on  to  yotur 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren, and  so  that  they  can  pass 
it  on  their  great-grandchildren.  For  it 
Is  America. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  now  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  speaker  for  the  77th 
Congiess,  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mi'.  Speakei"  and 
my  colleagues,  both  of  the  present  Con- 
gress and  those  who  formerly  served  in 
this  body,  which  is  so  rich  in  memories, 
I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  77th  Con- 
gress. I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today. 
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Evan  Howell,  of  Illinois,  and  I  are  the 
only  former  Members  here  today. 

This  is  an  imexpected  pleasure.  I  never 
thought  that  I  would  again  have  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  a  thrilling  experience 
for  me. 

I  came  here  <mi  January  3,  1941,  in  the 
77th  Congress.  I  recall  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  stated  he  had  realized  the  am- 
bition of  his  life  that  day  when  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

One  of  the  first  legislative  battles  of 
the  77th  Congress  was  a  fight  between 
Michigan  and  Arkansas  as  to  which 
State  was  going  to  lose  a  seat  in  the 
House,  after  the  1940  c^asus.  Michigan 
prevailed.  The  debate  was  most  interest- 
ing. 

Then  the  first  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  77th  Congress  was  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  Do  you  remember  that  meas- 
iu"e?  The  argument  was  made  it  would 
keep  us  out  of  war. 

Then  I  remember  the  summer  of  1941. 
President  Roosevelt  was  gone  for  a  time 
and  no  one  knew  where  he  was.  Where 
was  he?  Out  in  the  Atlantic  with 
Churchill  drawing  up  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. 

Then  you  remember  Pearl  Harbor  in 
December  of  that  year,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Japan  and  CSermany. 
I  remember  distinctly.  I  believe  it  was 
the  day  after  Christmas  of  1941.  when 
Churchill  addressed  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Many  Members  had  gone  home  for 
Christmas,  but  Mrs.  Chenoweth  and  I 
were  here.  I  recall  one  statement  he 
made.  He  said: 

I  am  lU4>py  to  report  to  my  people  that  tbe 
TJnlted  States  is  now  in  the  war  with  us. 

I  remember  March  1,  1954,  when  the 
Puerto  Rico  fanatics  used  the  House 
Chamber  for  a  shooting  gallery.  The  next 
day  I  received  a  call  from  Colorado.  I 
was  asked,  "Where  were  you  yesterday — 
why  didnt  you  get  shot  and  get  some 
publicity."  It  just  happened  that  I  was 
handling  the  rule  on  the  Republican  side 
at  the  time  the  shooting  started,  at  the 
request  of  Leo  Allen  of  Illinois,  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee.  The  bill 
provided  for  importation  of  Mexican  la- 
bor and  was  very  controversial.  Shortly 
after  I  took  over  the  shooting  started. 
It  soimded  like  firecrackers.  You  remem- 
ber the  rest  of  the  story  and  how  five  of 
our  colleagues  were  wounded. 

I  used  to  show  visitors  from  Colorado 
where  I  was  standing  and  the  bullet 
holes  in  the  table  next  to  me.  However, 
I  realized  no  danger,  smd  fortimately  es- 
caped injury. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
day. There  are  so  many  happy  memories 
that  come  back  to  me.  when  I  see  my  old 
colleagues  with  whom  I  served  in  the 
House.  I  concur  in  the  statement  that 
the  finest  friendships  in  the  world  are 
made  right  here  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House.  I  am  delighted  to  see  all  of  you. 
I  shall  cherish  happy  memories  of  our 
service  together  as  long  as  I  live.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  a 
representative   for   the   other   body   to 
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speak  for  the  78th  Congress,  which  is  my 
own  Congress.  Senator  Homer  Ferguson 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOMER  FERGUSON  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Speaker,  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  present  session:  It  is  such 
an  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  in  this 
well  today  that  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion.  I  will  ask  the 
Chair  to  measure  the  time  of  a  minute 
and  call  me  to  order,  because  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  these  regulations  of  3  or  5 
minutes. 

My  friends,  as  I  was  sitting  here  listen- 
ing to  my  good  friend,  Marvin  Jones,  I 
could  not  help  but  be  deeply  impressed 
by  the  great  speech  which  he  made.  If 
you  will  carry  his  thoughts  to  the  pubUc, 
it  will  be  well  worthwhile. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  legislative  as  a  UJS.  Senator;  the 
executive,  as  UJS.  Ambassador  to  the 
Phihppines;  and  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  In  the  judiciary,  it  was 
our  duty  to  insure  to  all  Americans  that 
great  motto  carved  on  the  front  of  the 
Supreme  Court — "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law."  In  the  Senate,  and  equally  liere  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  our 
duty  to  make  those  laws  which  are  to  be 
applied  to  all  citizens  equally  by  the  ju- 
diciary. And  in  the  executive,  it  was  our 
duty  to  see  that  those  laws  were  thor- 
oughly carried  out. 

I  am  happy,  as  I  stand  here  and  look 
up,  to  see  the  inscription.  "In  God  We 
Trust"  still  carved  above  the  American 
flag.  It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
Senate  bill  that  inserted  in  our  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  the  words 
"under  God."  I  say  privilege  because 
those  who  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag 
should  realize  that  our  Nation  exists  un- 
der God  and  it  is  our  God-given  and  in- 
spired right  to  represent  the  great  people 
of  this  covmtry  in  the  Congress. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  once  more. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Monroney)  .  The  gentleman  yields  back 
15  seconds  of  his  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  an  announcement.  We 
have  13  more  former  Members  to  speak 
and  we  have  8  minutes  before  we  are 
scheduled  to  board  buses  to  go  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  A  word  to  the  wise. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  introduce  from 
the  79th  Congress  Hon.  Albert  M.  Cole 
of  Kansas. 

Mr.  COLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  week 
of  notable  returns — Apollo  from  the 
moon,  Henry  Kissinger  from  Moscow, 
and  another  notable  return  I  think  will 
be  ignored  by  the  press.  I  do  not  think 
Walter  Cronkite  will  have  it  on  the  news 
tonight.  I  doubt  that  Jack  Anderson  will 
even  disclose  it  in  his  column.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  my  return  to  the  well  of  the 
House. 

But  more  impoi-tant  than  that,  of 
course,  is  that  we  are  here  today  to 
honor  the  Members  of  Congress,  those 
who  have  served  and  those  who  are  now 
serving.  Important  indeed  is  that.  But  in 
addition  to  that,  we  want  to  focus  the 
attention  of  America  on  tliis  House  of 
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Representatives,  because  we  all  believe 
that  it  provides  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica a  symbol  of  freedom. 

The  significant  return  today,  however, 
is  that  of  this  organization,  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Today  we  honor  Congress  and  the  men 
who  serve  in  that  great  body. 

More  than  honoring,  I  suggest  we  may 
focus  the  attention  of  America  on  this 
unique  people's  institution  of  advocacy, 
action,  and  protection. 

When  all  shouts,  anger,  tears,  abuse, 
and  frustrations  fade  away,  the  strength 
and  achievements  of  Congress  become 
the  living  symbol  of  our  freedom. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  from  the  80th 
Congress  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Multer) . 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
mind those  who  heard  the  story,  that 
stories  throughout  this  coimtry  do 
change  from  time  to  time,  and  the  story 
that  came  from  Kentucky  to  New  York 
is  presently  told  about  the  same  speaker 
and  same  gentleman,  seated  in  the  rear 
of  the  auditorium  who  called  out,  as  we 
tell  it.  "I  can't  hear  you,"  and  a  Member 
in  the  front  row  replied,  "I  can,  and  I'll 
change  seats  with  you." 

This  is  one  of  the  nice  things  about 
our  coming  to  this  rostrum  to  speak. 
Anybody  can  leave  without  even  asking 
to  be  excused. 

May  I  plagiarize  very  briefly  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BOGGS)  and  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  by 
saying  that  most  of  us  remember,  who 
served  imder  the  great  speakership  of 
Sam  Raybum,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  his  constant  repetition  of  "I  love 
this  House."  I  believe  that  love  is  incul- 
cated into  every  last  Member  of  this 
House  on  the  day  when  we  take  our  oath, 
fc^id  it  remains  with  us  as  long  as  we  live. 

Then,  too,  as  pointed  out  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  our  organization,  if  it  sur- 
vives and  doe-;  anything,  will  prove  that 
we  can  disagree  but  never  be  disagree- 
able. The  purpose,  if  nothing  else,  of  our 
organization  will  be  to  prove  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  living  institution  to  be  respected  and 
revered,  so  that  we  can  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  call  upon  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  to  represent  the  81st 
Congress. 

Mrs.  EDNA  P.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  speak  from  the  well  of  the  House  was 
a  privilege  and  a  great  honor.  To  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  again  in  this 
august  body  is  a  greater  privilege  and 
honor — and  a  great  responsibility.  We 
must  recognize  this  privilege  and  let  the 
sitting  Members  Icnow  we  pay  heed  to 
their  responsibilities  in  these  trying  days 
and  wish  them  God's  guidance  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  absolute  principles 
upon  which  our  country  is  established.  I 
thank  them  for  making  this  day  possible. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  as  a  Representa- 
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tive  of  the  82d  Congress,  Mr.  O.  K.  Arm- 
strong of  Missouri. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
ent Members  of  this  great  body,  and  my 
colleagues  who  are  former  Members.  I 
am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  honor  of 
being  here,  as  every  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors at  this  lectern  has  said.  I  consider  it 
a  great  honor  to  say  this  word  of  ap- 
preciation on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  class  of  1950,  the  82d  Congress,  and 
still  a  most  distinguished  group. 

I  am  sm'e  all  of  us  since  our  terms 
here,  whether  we  served  for  a  short  time 
or  long,  have  been  introduced  somewhere 
as  "a  former  Member  of  the  Congress." 

I  always  appreciate  the  honor,  but  I 
feel  a  little  humble  about  what  hap- 
pened on  the  first  day  of  my  term.  My 
wife  and  I  drove  up  in  our  battered  car 
to  WEishington.  The  next  morning  when 
Congress  was  to  begin,  we  drove  up  to  the 
Capitol.  Even  in  that  day  we  had  to  look 
for  a  place  to  park.  I  noticed  a  sign  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  which  said,  "Re- 
served for  Members  of  Congress."  I 
nudged  my  companion  and  said,  "That 
is  us."  So  we  drove  in  as  if  we  owned  the 
place. 

I  had  not  any  more  than  turned  off  the 
ignition  when  I  heard  a  voice  shouting 
at  me  which  said,  "You  cannot  park 
there."  I  looked  out  of  the  car.  There 
was  this  great  big  policeman,  8  feet  tall, 
and  4  feet  wide.  Some  Members  may  re- 
member him.  He  was  shaking  his  billy- 
club  at  me,  and  he  said,  "You  cannot 
park  there!"  I  said,  "Why  can  I  not  park 
here?"  He  said,  "That  is  reserved  for 
Members  of  Congress." 

I  said,  "Officer,  they  just  got  through 
electing  me  out  in  Missouri."  He  thought 
that  over  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said, 
"Well,  Mister,  please  excuse  me.  You  just 
did  not  look  smart  enough  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress!" 

That  was  not  the  reason  I  dropped  out 
of  Congi-ess  after  one  term.  Some  Mem- 
bers may  I'emember  the  inimitable  Con- 
gressman Dewey  Short.  In  my  State  in 
the  region  I  had  served,  the  "other 
party,"  as  my  party  called  it,  in  its  im- 
wisdom  put  my  district  in  with  that  of 
Dewey  Short.  I  did  not  want  to  oppose 
that  veteran,  so  I  dropped  out  of  the  race 
for  reelection. 

But  I  have  some  great  memories,  as  we 
all  do,  of  our  service  here.  I  remember 
a  word  of  advice  I  got  that  first  week. 
I  thought,  well,  I  would  look  in  on  and 
talk  to  the  great  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Raybum.  I  said : 

"I  am  a  freshman  Member.  Have  you 
a  word  of  advice?"  He  said,  "Mr.  Arm- 
strong, I  have.  Just  because  you  have 
been  elected  to  Congress,  don't  think  that 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  resides  in 
you."  And  I  never  forgot  that. 

I  never  forgot  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  was  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind.  I  remember  a 
great  speech  of  a  great  general  by  the 
name  of  Douglas  MacArthur.  After  he 
had  been  relieved,  unwisely,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  his  command  in  the  Far  East,  he 
came  to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. He  said  one  thing  that  I  wish  our 
President  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  everyone  who  serves 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  today. 
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could  remember  at  this  time  of  crisis  in 
ovr  history.  I  heard  that  great  general 
say :  "There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
He  was  right.  There  was  no  substitute  for 
victory  in  war  and  there  never  will  be, 
when  we  defend  the  liberties  of 
hiunanity. 

Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  RAMSPECX.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rep- 
resent the  83d  Congress,  I  call  uoon  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Matthews) , 
whose  friends  call  him  Billy. 

Mr.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  represent  my 
colleagues  of  the  83d  Congress;  we  think, 
if  one  would  evaluate  quality,  one  of  the 
two  best  freshmen  classes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  ever  sat  in  these  hallowed  halls. 

After  leaving  Washington,  I  have 
gone  back  to  the  grassroots  of  America, 
and  I  am  teaching  at  the  Santa  Fe  Jun- 
ior College  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  I  want 
to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body  of  that  great 
school. 

We  have  much  in  common,  former 
Members  of  Congress  and  instructors. 
We  both  are  inclined  to  know  how  to 
live  in  genteel  poverty. 

You  will  recall  that  sometimes  in  the 
cloakrooms  we  would  say  that  Congress 
would  be  a  magnificent  place  in  which 
to  serve  if  you  did  not  have  to  answer 
the  roll,  if  you  did  not  have  to  answer 
your  mail,  and  if  you  did  not  have  to  nm 
for  reelection.  Well,  teaching  would  be 
magnificent  and  perfect  if  you  did  not 
have  to  call  the  roll,  grade  the  papers, 
and  work  for  tenure. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
back  to  the  grtissroots  of  America  to 
work  in  the  classroom.  This  week  we  are 
studying  about  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  etiquette  of  dialog  that  is  so  mag- 
nificently demonstrated  here.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  the  synthesis  that  makes 
possible  the  merging  of  1,000  different 
views  into  workable  legislation.  And  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  the  solution  of  problems.  So 
often  we  just  do  not  get  the  facts  about 
the  progress  we  are  making. 

I  would  challenge  myself  and  you,  my 
beloved  colleagues,  to  do  yom*  pait  in 
making  this  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

I  would  challenge  my  college  youth, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  of  teaching,  for 
the  future,  and  I  would  plead  with  them 
not  to  use  escape  mechanisms  but  to  get 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
so  that  we  can  all  say,  after  we  have 
done  our  work,  "indeed  this  is  a  little  bit 
better  coimtry  in  which  to  live  because 
of  my  service." 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  more  from  that  Congress 
in  the  person  of  our  Defense  Secretary, 
Mr.  Laird,  but  we  are  a  little  late  and 
I  expect  he  has  had  to  go.  He  has  already 
been  honored  by  you,  sir,  by  your  invit- 
ing him  to  occupy  the  chair. 

We  will  move  on  to  the  84th  Congress, 
to  August  Johansen.  I  do  not  see  him 
here  now.  He  was  here,  but  he  is  gone. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
85th  Congress  I  call  on  Leonard  Farb- 
stein  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  want  to  say  that  for  me  as 
a  Represaitative  of  that  class  it  is  a 
great  thrill  to  be  back  in  these  hallowed 
halls,  even  though  we  are  only  former 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  know,  for  myself,  I  did  not  realize 
how  important  this  body  was  and  the  ef- 
fect and  influence  this  body  has  upon 
the  commonweal  and  the  general  public 
until  after  I  had  left  it. 

So  all  I  can  say  Is  the  Members  of  this 
House  need  only  carry  the  flag  and  great 
honor  will  prevail. 

For  the  Class  of  "85."  I  want  to  say 
our  great  wish  is  first  to  be  able  to  live 
until  we  attain  that  number,  and  from 
then  on  we  will  worry  about  the  future. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
86th  Congress  I  call  upon  Mr,  Fred 
Wampler  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body:  I 
want  to  brief  my  remarks,  if  I  may,  and 
carry  you  back  a  few  years  to  Terre 
Haute.  Ind..  when  a  great  American 
came  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  try  to  re- 
elect a  Congressman  who  was  repre- 
senting flood  control.  His  concluding  re- 
mark before  combined  civic  organiza- 
tions was  "Tliere  was  no  issue  so  complex 
that  it  caimot  be  reconciled  through  the 
Ingenuity  of  man."  He  went  back  to 
Texas.  This  was  possibly  his  last  public 
appearance  for  the  Honorable  Speaker 
Rayburn  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
became  ill  and  never  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  today  to 
come  back  to  the  House  bringing  you 
the  words  of  this  great  American,  hoping 
that  we  can  live  the  words  that  he  ex- 
pressed in  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  on  that 
day.  His  message  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting the  87th  Congress,  I  call  upon 
a  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Ralph 
Harding) . 

•nien  we  go  to  the  88th  Congress,  and 
I  call  upon  Mr.  Harold  Ryan  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  my  colleagues  who  axe 
former  Members  of  Congress,  the  alumni 
Members  of  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
that  they  did  have  in  serving  in  this 
Congress  and  making  their  various  con- 
tributions. We  like  to  think  that  we  did 
add  a  little  bit  to  help  carry  on  the  grea;t 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
help  in  some  way  even  to  make  it  better 
as  time  went  on.  We  are  also  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  given  us  in  creating 
and  developing  some  of  the  best  friend- 
ships a  person  could  ever  have. 

"There  were  many  good  things  that 
were  done  in  oiu"  freshman  years  which 
are  too  numerous  to  talk  about,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  which  occurred — and  I  was  not 
on  that  particular  committee — was  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  great  President 
then,  John  P.  Kennedy,  we  attempted  to 
make  plans  to  the  moon. 

President  Kennedy  did  say  at  that  time 
that  we  would  be  the  first  country  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  and  it  was  during 
my  freshman  year  here  that  appropria- 
tions were  wisely  made  by  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Appropriations  and  given  to  the 
Space  Committee  in  order  to  develop 
plans  so  that  this  dream  could  actually 
be  realised. 

Because  of  succeeding  appropriations 
and  with  a  tronendous  amount  of  work 
done  by  thousands  of  great  Americans 
and  with  contributions  made  by  many 
people,  we  have  witnessed  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  the  first  nation  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
memorie?.  of  course,  in  my  career. 

I,  like  many  others,  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  once  again, 
because,  as  someone  said,  wc  never  knew 
that  we  would  ever  have  the  chance  again 
to  grace  this  podium. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting the  89th  Congress.  I  call  upon 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stalbaum). 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Spealcer,  you 
know,  the  89th  had  a  lot  of  freshman 
Members,  and  just  about  at  this  time  in 
the  debate  someone  would  move  to  cut 
off  all  further  debate  at  the  end  of  2 
minutes.  I  feel  a  little  bit  that  same  way 
today,  so  I  merdy  want  to  give  my  greet- 
ings to  all  of  the  Members  here  from  ihe 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  and  ex- 
tend these  greetings  to  the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Club.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  speaking  for  all  of  them,  and  I 
hope  we  have  many  more  of  these  meet- 
ings. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  90th 
Congress  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock) . 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  former  colleagues 
and  associates  in  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  wonderful  indeed  to 
stand  before  you  in  the  well  where  so 
much  history  was  bom,  where  great  men 
of  America  before  me  have  stood,  and  to 
have  the  experience  of  sharing  with  all 
of  you  the  opportunity  once  again  to 
smswer  the  rollcall  in  these  hallowed 
Chambers  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  truly  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

I  was  privileged  indeed  a  few  years 
ago  to  represent  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Alaska  as  the  Congressman  for 
Alaska.  In  Alaska  we  have  one  UB.  Con- 
gressman and  two  U.S.  Senators.  I  al- 
ways felt  I  had  a  doubly  difficult  and 
challenging  job  in  r^resenting  my  Alas- 
kan constituents,  for  I  had  to  do  the  work 
of  two  Senators— and  I  loved  every  min- 
ute of  it.  My  friends,  our  90th  Congress 
Club  does  not  have  many  members  in 
Former  Members  of  Congress  Inc.  We 
really  do  not  have  sufficient  vintage  yet 
to  have  very  many  members  in  this 
imique  organization.  I  would  like  to 
mention,  however,  one  of  our  distin- 
guished former  Members  is  CSeorge  Bush, 
who  is  now  the  United  States  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York,  and,  of  course,  Tom  Kleppe,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  in  our  class.  Jim 
Smith,  of  Oklahoma,  who  is  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FHA  was  another.  I  have 
had  the  distinguL'^hed  privilege  of  serving 
under  our  Piesidsnt  as  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmos;'here   Administration.   And   with 
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sadness.  I  must  mention  that  there  is 
another  former  Member  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress who  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  that 
is  my  good  friend  and  close  colleague. 
Bill  Cowger  of  Kentucky,  who  died  re- 
cently while  still  a  young  man.  His  death 
was  untimely. 

One  thing  more,  those  of  you  who  will 
be  retiring  from  Congress  this  year,  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise,  let  me  say  we 
will  sincerely  regret  seeing  you  leave  this 
active  role  in  the  service  of  our  great 
Nation:  but  know  also  we  welcome  you 
into  our  ranks.  We  welcome  you  into 
membership  in  this  illustrious  and  pres- 
tigious organization — the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  things 
change.  When  I  first  visited  the  House 
Chamber  on  a  hot  summer  day  in  the 
early  1930's,  the  Speaker  was  cooled  by  a 
small  fan  on  his  desk.  Spitoons  were  ev- 
erywhere. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  as  a  Mem- 
ber in  the  early  1950's,  the  Chamber  was 
air  cooled,  one  spitoon  stood  out  near 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum's  chair.  We  voted 
by  voice. 

Now,  I  read,  the  House  will  vote  by 
push  button,  win  it  soon  come  to  pass 
that  people  will  guide  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  on  pending  legis- 
lation by  some  signal? 

Would  it  help  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  form  a  more  per- 
fect Congress  if  citizens  could  express 
their  wishes  on  pending  legislation  via 
telephone  to  computer  terminals  for  re- 
lay to  the  Hill? 

Thus,  guided  by  an  expression  of  his 
constituency  on  legislation,  the  Member 
could  vote  it  up  or  down  as  the  facts 
allowed. 
Feasible?  Expensive?  Perhaps. 
It  is  estimated  the  present  Congress 
will  spend  about  $24  million  during  the 
calendar  year  on  franked  mail  to  keep 
the  people  informed.  Plus  an  estimated 
$41^  million  on  air  mail  and  special  de- 
livery. Twenty-eight  million  dollars  a 
year  to  keep  the  people  informed.  A 
small  pi-ice  to  pay  for  freedom. 

Between  elections,  what  would  it  cost 
to  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  the 
wishes  of  our  citizens  on  legislation  be- 
fore it  is  debated  for  passage? 

Would  dial-a-vote  via  telephone  to 
computer  terminals  for  relay  to  Con- 
gress help  it  become  a  more  perfect  body, 
if  that  is  possible? 

Things  do  come  to  pass,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  JUDD.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
still  active  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
those  of  you  who  will  be  retiring  volun- 
tarily, or  otherwise,  this  year.  I  want  to 
say  on  tiehalf  of  all  of  us  that  while  we 
deeply  regret  the  facts  of  political  life 
that  may  cause  you  to  be  leaving  your 
acUve  service  in  the  US.  Congress,  we 
will  certainly  welcome  you  into  our  fel- 
lowship in  Former  Members  of  Congress, 
should  you  care  to  join  us. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  many  former 
Members  wrote  or  called  to  express  their 
regrets  tluit  they  ooiild  not  attend  today's 
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activities,  beginning  with  our  two  honor- 
ary presidents.  President  Richard  Nixon 
and  former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  our  honorary  chairman,  our  be- 
loved former  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  the  latter  not  only 
wrote  to  express  his  regrets,  but  also  sent 
a  check  for  support  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  these  remarks  the  names  of 
these  former  Members  who  have  sent  re- 
grets at  not  being  able  to  be  present  in 
person. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows : ) 

E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana,  now  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Ethiopia. 

George  Bush,  of  Texas,  now  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  T7nlted  Nations. 

Katherlne  Byron,  of  Maryland. 

Louis  B.  CapazzoU,  of  New  York,  Associate 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  N.T.  Appellate 
Division. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Ed  Foreman  of  New  Mexico. 

Hadwen  C.  Puller  of  New  Tork. 

Angler  Ooodwln  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  Hoeven  of  Iowa. 

John  Davis  Lodge,  now  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Argentina. 

Eugene  Keogh  of  New  Tork. 

Donald  McOlnley  of  Nebraska. 

Catherine  Norrell  of  Arkansas. 

M.  Blaine  Peterson  of  Utah. 

David  Potts  of  New  York. 

Katherlne  St.  George  of  New  York. 

Neil  Staebler  of  Michigan. 

Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland. 

Albert  Vreeland  of  New  Jersey. 

Basil  Whltener  of  North  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  majority  leader,  when  we  go 
back  in  the  House,  will  ask  imanimous 
consent  on  behalf  of  all  former  Members 
attending  this  session  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you,  Mi-.  Speaker. 

There  are  two  more  items.  One  is  a 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  on 
the  actions  taken  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  FMC  this  morning  regarding  the 
members  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  officers  for  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  ptirpose,  1 3^eld 
to  the  chairman  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, the  disinguished  former  Member 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Laurie  Battle. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee  I 
am  •  *  •  the  board  of  the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  they  were  elected 
unanimously  this  morning.  They  were  all 
nmning  after  careful  selection,  in  a  man- 
ner that  all  of  us  would  liked  to  have 
run  originally,  and  that  is  without  op- 
position. 

We  have  four  Members  who  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Board  of  EHrectors,  the 
Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  Jed  Johnson, 
Frances  Bolton,  and  James  Van  Zandt. 

Replacing  these  distinguished  former 
Members  will  be  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Barr,  Eugene  Keogh,  Thomas  Kuchel, 
and  George  Meader.  They  will  serve  for 
3  years. 

In  addition,  we  have  former  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  who  is  running  for 
public  office  as  I  imderstand  It  and  he 
\^  ill  be  replaced  by  the  Honorable  Jeffery 
Cohelan  who  will  serve  for  1  year. 
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The  Honorable  Edna  Kelly  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board 
for  the  coming  year  so  she  will  be  re- 
placed by  former  Senator  Joseph  Tyd- 
lngs. He  will  serve  for  2  years. 

And,  saving  the  best  for  last,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  new  president  of  the  For- 
mer Members  of  Congress  board  of  di- 
rectors is  the  Honorable  Walter  Judd 
and  the  new  vice  president  is  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Tydlngs. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wives  and 
widows  of  former  Members  of  Congress 
had  a  meeting  this  morning  and  decided 
to  organize  an  auxiliary  to  FMC.  They 
have  been  in  the  gallery  during  this  ses- 
sion. They  already  have  more  than  150 
charter  members.  They  too,  desire  to 
maintain  their  friendships  of  yesterday. 

In  closing,  once  again  I  wish  to  express 
on  behalf  of  every  member  of  the  FMC, 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  appreciation  for 
your  courtesy  and  that  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  for  giving  us 
this  (H)portumty  to  be  received  by  you 
in  this  historic  Chamber. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  again 
wishes  to  thank  the  former  Members  of 
the  House  for  their  presence  here  today. 
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THE  FAILURE  OP  VIETNAMIZA- 
TION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President's  Vietnamization  policy  is 
a  complete  failure  is  evident  after  the  re- 
cent offensive  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
There  are  several  problems  within  the 
ARVN  which  will  not  disappear  In  the 
near  future.  There  is  a  decided  lack  of 
good  leadership,  a  fact  which  is  reflected 
not  only  in  military  defeats  but  also  in 
the  poor  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  The  ARVN  does  not  have  the 
desire  to  continue  the  fight  and  it  will 
thus  be  impossible  to  train  an  army  with 
this  attitude. 

In  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
Peter  Kann  discusses  the  shortcomings 
of,  and  the  outlook  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  He  repoiis  the  feelings  of 
a  Saigon  cabinet  minister: 

What  we  are  seeing  now,  ...  is  more  a 
battle  of  willpower  than  sheer  military  pow- 
er, and  South  Vietnam  I9  short  on  will  .  .  . 
They  simply  didn't  fight  well.  It  isn't  simply 
losing  that's  the  thing:  it's  losing  without  a 
fight. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  not 
capable  of  continuing  the  war  without 
American  air  and  naval  support.  The 
President's  actions  attest  to  that.  And 
recent  events  have  demonstrated  that 
even  with  such  support,  they  cannot  hold 
their  own.  To  continue  this  Vietnamiza- 
tion policy  is  to  assure  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  for  an  indefinite 
time.  We  must  set  a  definite  date  for 
withdrawal  and  bring  all  American 
troops  home. 


The  full  text  of  Mr.  Kann's  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  15, 1972] 
Moment  of  Trttth:  Most  of  Saigon's  Asmy 
Is  Pbovinc  No  Match  rox  Enemy's  Sol- 
DiEBS — Observers  Sat  South  Lacks  Dis- 
cipline AN0  Will  To  Fight  But  Could 
Muddle  Through;  Musical  Chairs  at  a 
Funeral 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 
Saigon. — "An  army  reflects  the  society  it 
Is  called  upon  to  defend,"  says  the  cabinet 
minister,  pointing  out  the  window  toward 
Tu  Do  (Freedom)  Street  and  the  jumble  of 
traffic,  the  neon  signs,  the  hawkers,  the  bar- 
girls  and  the  undrafted  yoimg  men  on  their 
Hondas. 

"Jxist  look  at  our  society,"  he  says.  "We  are 
not  disciplined.  We  are  not  purposeful.  We 
are  not  motivated.  So  when  the  big  guns 
start  .  .  .  you  always  have  the  army  you  de- 
serve. You  cannot  expect  us  to  be  Priisslans. 
No,  not  even  if  you  teach  us  how  to  goose- 
step." 

"Military  sources"  says  he  Is  proud  of  the 
many  lessons  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam 
(ARVN)  has  learned  at  America's  knee — 
logistics  organization,  equipment  mainte- 
nance, the  use  of  modern  weaponry.  "ARVN 
was  taking  up  the  slack,  learning  to  stand  on 
its  own  two  feet,"  he  says.  But  that  was  be- 
fore ARVN  was  asaulted  by  almost  all  North 
Vietnamese  army.  "What  we  are  seeing  now," 
be  says,  "is  more  a  battle  of  willpower  than 
sheer  military  power,  and  South  Vietnam  is 
short  on  will." 

The  senior  civilian  official,  like  the  minis- 
ter and  "military  sources,"  is  still  hopeful 
about  the  final  outcome.  The  enemy,  he  ex- 
plains, has  taken  horrendous  casualties  from 
American  air  strikes — "heads  and  arms  and 
legs  and  blood  and  guts  and  zombies  walking 
around  concussed  out  of  their  minds."  The 
enemy,  he  says,  has  missed  some  opportu- 
nities, and  supplies  may  soon  be  running 
short.  But  what  of  ARVN's  performance  in 
Quang  Tri,  Binh  Dinh  and  around  Kontum? 
"There's  no  use  gilding  the  damned  lily." 
he  snaps.  "They  didn't  flght  well.  It  isn't 
simply  losing  that's  the  thing:  it's  losing 
without  a  fight." 

After  more  than  three  years  of  measuring 
"Vietnamization"  In  terms  of  manpower  and 
armaments,  training  and  technique,  kill  ra- 
tios and  pacification  print-outs,  ARVN  has 
finally  come  to  be  tested  these  past  six  weeks 
by  its  ability  and  its  will  to  flght  under  max- 
imum stress.  In  the  view  of  most  observers 
here,  ARVN  is  in  serious  danger  of  failing 
the  test. 

A  WORD  left  unspoken 

Despite  advantages  of  numbers,  defensive 
positioning,  overall  firepower,  logistical  sup- 
port and  massive  American  bombing,  ARVN 
has  in  too  many  cases  been  proving  itself 
something  less  than  a  match  for  the  enemy. 
To  many  observers  here,  the  most  significant 
comment  on  "Vietnamization"  Is  the  fact 
that  President  Nixon  never  even  mentioned 
the  word  in  his  May  8  speech  about  mining 
the  port  of  Haiphong. 

All  this  is  some  distance  from  saying  that 
the  war  is  lost  or  even  betting  that  it  will 
be.  But  talks  with  Vietnamese  and  American 
officials — milltay  and  civilian — leave  the  im- 
pression that  if  South  Vietnam  survives  the 
enemy  offensive,  it  will  be  less  because  of 
what  ARVN  does  than  because  of  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  cannot  do.  And  it  will  be 
not  because  ARVN  will  defeat  Hanoi's  army 
but  because  the  North  Vietnamese  will  be 
unable  to  sustain  their  offensive  long  enough 
to  defeat  ARVN  (and  U.S.  air  power). 

Even  if  the  offensive  ended  tomorrow,  the 
map  of  Vietnam  would  look  a  good  deal  dif- 
ferent from  six  weeks  ago;  somewhat  small- 
er— and  badly  blotched  with  red.  And  even 
those  officials  who  believe  that  the  enemy 
offensive  will  bog  down,  worry  over  whether 
a  South  Vietnamese  army  that  has  frequent- 
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ly  proved  unable  to  defend  its  own  military 
bases  could  ever  gain  push  the  enemy  out  of 
territory  that  has  been  lost.  At  this  point, 
however,  it  isn't  the  territorial  loeses  (one 
province,  a  handful  of  other  districts  and 
some  chunks  of  countrj^lde)  that  depress 
officials  here;  it's  the  way  In  which  territory 
has  been  lost — ^too  often  without  a  flght. 

Some  ARVN  units,  of  course,  have  fought 
w^l.  And  presumably,  although  no  one  Is 
with  them  to  r^ort  it,  some  Hanoi  units 
have  fought  poorly.  But  the  Initiative  and 
the  momentum  remain  with  the  enemy.  "We 
need  a  victory,  some  vlct<wy,"  a  ranking 
Saigon  official  says. 

A  division   of   LABOR? 

One  indication  of  the  current  mood  comes 
from  an  American  official  who  several  weeks 
ago  waa  optimistic  because  the  native  (South 
Vietnamese)  Vletcong,  badly  mauled  during 
years  of  flghtlng,  were  playing  only  a  minor 
role  in  the  offensive.  This  is  no  less  true  to- 
day. "But  what  the  Vletcong  are  or  arent 
doing  may  not  matter  any  more,"  this  official 
says.  "The  North  Vietnamese  seem  to  be  win- 
ning the  war,  and  all  the  Vletcong  would 
have  to  do  Is  r\m  the  country." 

The  level  of  killing  and  of  suffering  has 
risen  these  past  six  weeks  to  a  point  where 
talk  of  optimism  and  peeslmism  seems  al- 
most Irrelevant.  The  most  relevant  wcwd  is 
tragedy.  Last  month  ARVN  lost  at  least  30,000 
men — dead,  wounded  and  missing — and  this 
month  the  casualties  are  running  apace. 
North  Vietnamese  casualties  are  presumed 
to  be  considerably  higher.  If  only  because  of 
American  air  strikes.  Civilian  casualties  re- 
main untabulated,  but  North  Vietnamese 
gims,  American  bombs,  the  flghtlng  and  the 
fear  of  flghtlng  have  produced  more  than  a 
Italf-mllllon  refugees  since  Easter  Sunday. 
The  hopeful  allied  view  of  the  offensive's 
outcome  is  that  because  of  supply  problems, 
aerial  punishment  and  tactical  miscalcula- 
tions, the  enemy  will  be  unable  to  sustain 
the  intensity  of  Its  offensive.  The  mining  of 
Haiphong  and  escalated  U.S.  bombing  and 
naval  shelling  of  the  North  naturally  encour- 
age this  view.  But  military  sources  here  shy 
away  from  predicting  how  soon  or  how  seri- 
ous the  effect  will  be  felt. 

One  problem,  of  course,  is  that  no  one 
here  really  knows  how  much  war  materiel 
the  enemy  already  has  stockpiled  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  But  an  Indication  is  that 
last  Thursday  the  enemy  fired  a  record  7,000 
mortar,  rocket  and  artillery  rounds  at  An 
Loc,  which  Is  at  the  southern  end  of  th« 
Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU. 

It  is  said  that  the  U.S.  moves  against  North 
Vietnam  will  bolster  South  Vietnamese 
morale,  and  this  appears  true  to  some  extent, 
at  least  among  senior  ARVN  officers.  But  to 
the  tired  and  less  committed  majority  of 
South  Vietnamese  people,  the  U.S.  actions 
also  reinforce  the  view  that  Vietnam  Is  a 
helpless  i>awn  in  a  struggle  between  super- 
powers. And  this  is  a  view  that  is  hardly  omi- 
ducive  to  mobilizing  national  pride  and  pur- 
pose. 

Certainly  no  one  here  is  predicting  that 
President  Nixon's  moves  against  the  North 
will  "bring  the  war  to  a  successfvd  military 
conclusion"  (as  the  President  said)  nor  that 
it  will  frighten  the  enemy  Into  abandoning 
the  offensive.  On  the  contrary,  officials  sug- 
gest that  the  measures  will  probably  cause 
the  enemy  to  try  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of 
attack  because  supply  problems  could  later 
hamper  a  protracted  offensive. 

A  protracted  drive  to  "destroy  Vietnaml- 
Eatiou  and  paclflcation"  is  apparently  what 
the  enemy  originally  embarked  on.  Analysts 
here  were  saying  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
enemy  considered  taking  South  Vietnamese 
cities  as  "bonus  points" — tertiary  to  the  main 
aims  of  destroying  the  morale  and  flghtlng 
capability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  rein- 
stating a  strong  Communist  presence  in  the 
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countryside.  The  enemy  was  talking  of  "great 
victories"  but  not  "flnal  victory." 

The  enemy,  of  course,  has  succeeded  In 
defeating  and  demoralizing  a  number  of 
ARVN  units,  in  tarnishing  America's  image 
of  Vietnamization,  in  reoccupylng  many  in- 
terior base  areas  and  in  bringing  combat 
back  to  much  of  the  countryside. 

A  GROWING  ENEMY  APPETITE 

Now,  encouraged  by  its  successes  to  date 
(and  perhaps  pressed  for  time),  the  enemy 
has  l>egun  talking  of  "decisive"  and  even 
"flnal"  victory  and  seems  to  be  moving  into 
position  for  what  could  be  a  climatic  battle 
for  the  city  of  Hue.  A  military  source  here 
says  that  North  Vietnam's  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap  "sees  opportunities.  He  is  smelling 
blood.  Everything  points  to  Hue."  A  senior 
official  here  says,  "The  enemy's  appetite  has 
grown  with  the  eating." 

As  the  former  Imperial  capital  of  all  Viet- 
nam, Hue  has  great  psychological  signifl- 
cance  to  both  North  and  South  Vietnamese, 
and  both  sides  appear  to  be  marshaling 
forces  for  a  major  showdown. 

The  North  Vietnamese  could  not,  or  at 
least  did  not,  take  immediate  advantage  of 
the  sudden  fall  of  Quang  Tri  on  May  1  and 
of  the  ensuing  panic  In  Hue,  where  defeated 
ARVN  troops  brawled  in  the  streets  and  the 
city's  civilian  population  rushed  to  Da  Nang 
in  epidemic  fear.  But  now  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  urgently  moving  supplies  Into  the 
hills  west  of  Hue  and  are  dragging  down  and 
digging  In  their  heavy  artillery  pieces.  "They 
are  preparing,  preparing,  and  soon  we  will 
see  the  sheUs  of  their  big  guns,"  a  South 
Vietnamese  general  in  Hue  says.  He  and  other 
ARVN  officers  there  believe  that  heavy  bar- 
rages could  begin  within  a  week. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  meanwhile,  have 
positioned  the  best  divisions  of  their  army 
in  Hue:  The  First  Division,  the  marine  di- 
vision, the  airborne  division  and  elements  of 
other  units.  And  Gen.  Ngo  Quang  Truong, 
widely  considered  the  most  con^)etent  com- 
mander m  ARVN,  has  been  newly  appointed 
to  command  the  northern  front.  If  these 
forces  are  soundly  defeated,  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  to  stop  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  moving  on  to  win  the  war.  ARVN  di- 
visions to  the  south  are  of  poorer  quality  and 
are  already  xtnder  stress  on  other  fronts. 

Hue  is  now  more  of  a  military  camp  than 
a  civilian  city.  Two  weeks  ago  Its  normal 
population  of  200.000  was  bloated  by  another 
100,000  Quang  Tri  Province  refugees.  But, 
like  a  python  consuming  a  heavy  meal,  the 
war  has  since  swallowed  the  refugee  bulge 
farther  south  to  Da  Nang,  where  the  nor- 
mal population  of  430,000  has  nearly 
doubled. 

GRIM    SITUATION    IN   THE    SOUTH 

While  the  psychological  stakes  are  highest 
In  Hue,  the  mUltary  situation  farther  south 
may  be  even  grimmer.  The  North  Vietnamese 
ar«  dosing  In  on  the  Central  Highlands  city 
of  Kontum,  having  routed  ARVN  units  In 
Tan  Canh  and  Dak  To  and  forced  the  aban- 
donment of  a  string  of  protective  fire  bases. 
(Yesterday,  however,  the  South  Vietnamese 
said  they  drove  back  an  enemy  attack  just 
north  of  Kontoum.)  On  the  central  coast  the 
enemy  has  captured  three  populous  districts 
of  Binh  Dinh  Province  and  is  threatening  to 
topple  other  districts  in  adjacent  Quang 
Ngal.  Gobbling  up  large  chunks  of  the  popu- 
lous central  coast  might  have  more  mUltary 
signiflance — and  entail  less  risk  of  defeat — 
than  taking  Hue.  Thus,  some  analysts  be- 
lieve the  concentration  of  Hanoi  forces 
around  Hue  could  turn  out  to  be  something 
of  a  diversion  for  escalated  attacks  down  the 
coast.  In  the  Highlands.  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese take  Kontum  City,  they  would  be 
close  to  cutting  the  country  in  two — from 
"ontum  to  Binh  Dinh.  This  Is  one  of  the 
specters,  however  melodramatic,  that  first 
brought  American  troops  Into  the  war  buck 
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m  the  mid-1960s.  And  while  cutting  the 
coimtry  In  two  may  mean  less  than  it 
sounds.  It  would  "make  the  maps  look  aw- 
fully messy,"  a  senior  official  says. 

Farther  south.  In  the  Third  MUltary  Re- 
gion, which  surrounds  Saigon,  the  major 
flghtlng  Is  still  around  the  largely  leveled 
little  provincial  capital  of  An  Loc.  The  en- 
clroled  garrison  force  there  has  taken  ter- 
rible punishment  from  North  Vietnamese 
artillery  and  ground  attacks  and  is  almost 
universally  praised  for  Its  tenacious  defense. 
The  North  Vietnamese,  too,  are  taking  mas- 
sive casualties,  particularly  from  VS.  air  at- 
tacks, and  seem  to  have  miscalculated  In  ex- 
pecting a  quick  victory.  The  battle  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  blunder  for  both  Saigoz 
and  Hanoi. 

A    LEGION    OF    EXPLANATION 

The  explanations — or  excuses — for  enemy 
successes  are  legion.  Certainly,  neither  the 
South  Vietnamese  nor  the  Americans  were 
prepared  for  an  offensive  of  this  scope  and 
Intensity.  "We  just  weren't  buUdlng  ARVN 
for  what  Is  happening  to  It,"  a  mUltary 
source  says.  Many  U.S.  officials  were  long 
aware  of  ARVN's  faults — spotty  leadership, 
dependence  on  American  air  power,  ques- 
tionable morale — but  the  weaknesses  hadn't 
seemed  so  serious  In  recent  years  as  the  war 
wound  down  In  Intensity.  The  really  heavy 
ARVN  flghtlng  was  being  done  in  neighbor- 
ing Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  the  faUures 
there  could  be  explained  away  by  new  or 
difficult  terrain  or  by  the  dictum  that  It 
Is  more  difficult  to  attack  than  to  defend. 

ARVN  certainly  was  unprepared  to  face 
some  of  the  heavy  Soviet  weaponry  currently 
being  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese — 
sophisticated  antlalroraft  guns,  big  132-mm. 
guns  and  tanks.  But  the  value  of  enemy  anti- 
aircraft doesnt  come  close  to  offsetting 
ARVN's  advantage  of  having  air  power. 
Enemy  artUlery  has  been  effective  not  so 
much  because  of  the  range  of  the  shells  as 
because  of  the  sftatic  positioning  of  ARVN 
units.  And  military  soxirces  consider  the 
signiflcance  of  North  Vietnamese  tanks  to 
be  far  more  psychological  than  military. 
ARVN  commanders  continue  to  cite  "supe- 
rior" Soviet  weaponry  as  the  prime  reason 
for  Hanoi's  successes,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
after  many  years  of  having  nearly  all  the 
weaponry  advantages.  ARVN  seems  shocked 
and  Intimidated  to  find  that  the  enemy  also 
has  modern  heavy  weapons. 

More  justified  may  be  the  view  expressed 
by  South  Vietnamese  Marine  Gen.  Le  Nguyen 
Khang  several  days  ago  in  Hue:  "you  (the 
VS.)  taught  us  to  fight  like  the  American 
army,  but  you  didn't  equip  us  like  the  Ameri- 
can army."  Certainly,  ARVN  units  lack  some 
of  the  firepower  and  particularly  the  heli- 
copter mobUity,  that  the  U.S.  units  had. 

"It's  fine  to  talk  about  an  offensive  mental- 
ity when  you  have  8,000  helicopters,"  a 
senior  Saigon  official  says.  And  It  Is  true  that 
ARVN  now  has  no  more  than  1,000  hell- 
copters — American  and  Its  own — to  call  on. 
But  then  the  North  Vietnamese  have  none. 
A  slightly  different  explanation  is  offered 
by  an  ARVN  colonel,  who  says.  "We  have 
been  fighting  antlguerrUla  war  for  many 
years,  and  now  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  remem- 
ber our  army  staff -college  lessons  on  conven- 
tional warfare."  TVue  perhaps,  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  a  guerrilla 
war  as  long  as  ARVN  has,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  seem  adaptable  to  conventional 
combat. 

Like  U.S.  units,  ARVN  is  reliant  on  air  sup- 
port. U.S.  combat  units  generally  advanced 
until  they  made  contact,  then  called  In  air 
strikes,  then  resumed  the  advance.  A  military 
officer  says  the  difference  Is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  make  contact,  then  caU  in  air 
power,  then  do  not  advance.  And  air  strikes 
Inevitably  are  leas  rffectlve  when  ARVN  unlu 
hole  up  In  their  fire  bases  and  faU  to  send  out 
patrols  to  pinpoint  bombing  targets. 
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LACK    OF   LEADERSHIP 


Th«  mort  frequent  U.S.  expUnatlon  for 
ARVN  failure*  U  leadership — ^that  combina- 
tion of  military  ablUty  and  personal  example 
that  at  beet  motivates  troops  to  win  battles 
and  that  at  worst  sliould  prevent  units  from 
breaking  before  battles  begin.  Some  ABVN 
officers,  as  at  An  Loc  or  in  the  Central  High- 
lands flr«  base  of  Ben  Het,  appear  to  be  pro- 
viding fine  leadership.  But  too  many  top 
ARVN  generals  have  been  promoted  more  for 
political  reliability  than  for  military  prowess 
and  are  more  interested  in  malting  money 
than  m  motivating  men.  (Following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  generals,  whole  divisions  had 
become  Involved  In  business  enterprises — 
harvesting  cinnamon  or  hauling  lumber.) 
Moreover,  at  its  top  level,  ARVN  often  lacks 
clear  chain  of  oonunand;  generals  are  Jealous 
of  one  another's  power  and  anxious  about 
their  own  private  political  relationship  with 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

Under  U.S.  pressure.  President  Thleu  has 
been  making  command  changes  In  the  past 
few  weeks,  but  It  almost  seems  like  playing 
musical  chairs  at  a  funeral. 

The  quality  of  generals  la  Important,  but 
armies  are  basically  the  products  of  their 
societies.  Perhaps  North  Vietnam  is  one  of 
the  world's  few  societies  whose  army  could 
sustain  for  all  these  years — against  all  odds 
and  despite  all  punishment — the  single- 
minded  objective  of. what  it  calls  "liberat- 
ing" South  Vietnam!  What  combination  of 
discipline,  idealism  and  disregard  for  life 
keeps  North  Vietnamese  units  assaulting  In 
the  face  of  B52  bombing  raids?  No  analyst 
here  has  ever  come  up  with  a  full  explana- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand.  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers at  their  best  display  the  same  combi- 
nation of  courage  and  caution  that  might 
be  shown  by  an  American  soldier.  At  their 
worst,  ABVN  troops  reflect  the  weariness, 
indifference  and  even  despair  of  this  society. 

CASH    WrrROTTT    CREDrr 

A  Saigon  ofllclal  was  visiting  Hue  recently 
to  distribute  money  that  would  be  used  to 
reward  distinguished  soldiers.  Do  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  to  give  cash  rewards  for 
braveryT  he  was  asked.  The  unusually  can- 
did offlctal  replied:  "No,  that's  the  difference 
between  them  and  us." 

A  VB.  official  addresses  the  same  subject: 
"Their  guys  are  revolutionaries,  fighting  to 
change  the  status  quo.  Our  guys  (ARVN) 
are  fighting,  at  best,  to  preserve  a  status 
quo— and  one  that  isn't  all  that  attractive 
to  a  common  soldier.  At  worst,  our  guys 
know  they  are  fighting  so  their  general  can 
supptNt  another  mistress  at  his  villa  In 
Vung  Tau  (the  beach  resort  near  Saigon)." 

To  really  motivate  and  mobilize  South 
Vietnam  at  this  late  stage  would  probably 
overtax  the  abilities  of  a  CburchUl.  And 
President  Thleu  Isnt  a  Churchill.  Mr. 
Thleu's  strengths — ^llke  political  cunning — 
aren't  relevant  to  the  present  crisis.  And  his 
weaknesses — caution,  cronyism,  sxispiclous- 
ness,  Isolation  from  the  people — are  proving 
more  costly  in  crisis. 

But  for  all  their  lack  of  discipline  and 
motivation,  most  South  Vietnamese  prob- 
ably don't  want  Communist  rule  here— or, 
at  least.  North  Vietnamese  conquest.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  South  Vietnamese 
desperately  want  the  war  to  end. 

"We  don't  like  Thleu.  We  don't  like  the 
war.  We  don't  like  the  Communists,"  says 
an  opposition  deputy  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese national  assembly.  But  be  is  deeply 
worried  about  the  way  the  war  Is  going  and 
wants   more   help   from   America. 

"What  will  be  President  Nixon's  next 
escalation?"  the  deputy  asks.  Perhaps  there 
won't  be  any  further  escalation,  he  Is  told. 

"Will  he  not  send  the  Marines?"  the 
deputy  asks.  That  might  be  difficult  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  he  is  told. 
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"Then  be  can  send  us  more  Koreans," 
the  deputy  says.  But  perhaps  tJie  Koreans 
don't  want  to  lose  more  troops  in  Vietnam, 
it  Is  suggested. 

"That's  no  problem."  the  deputy  says. 
"You  Just  pay  them  more,  and  they  will 
come." 

That  the  "liberal  opposition"  of  South 
Vietnam  now  wants  President  Nixon  to  buy 
Vietnam  some  more  battalions  of  Koreans 
is  somehow  symptomatic  of  this  society — 
which  Isn't  necessarily  to  say  that  It  wont 
somehow  muddle  through. 
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AWARD  OF  MEDAL  OP  HONOR  POST- 
HUMOUSLY TO  L.  CPL.  JAMES 
DONNIE  HOWE.  USMC. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
South  Carolina  patriot  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  save  the  lives  of  two 
comrades  in  combat  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  For  his  voluntary  act  of 
courage  and  bravery  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  L.  Cpl.  James  Donnle 
Howe,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  of  Pickens, 
S.C,  was  awarded  the  Congressiontd 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously. 

In  honor  of  his  heroic  and  selfless  ac- 
tion, Pickens  County  dedicated  a  me- 
morial to  L.  Cpl.  James  Donnle  Howe  on 
May  6.  1972,  in  Pickens,  S.C.  Lance 
Corporal  Howe  is  the  fourth  serviceman 
from  Pickens  County  to  receive  our  Na- 
tion's highest  award  for  bravery. 

Maj.  Gen.  M.  P.  Ryan,  Deputy  Com- 
mander, Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic, 
gave  an  inspiring  tribute  to  Lance  Cor- 
poral Howe  at  the  dedication  ceremony. 
I  was  moved  by  his  remarks,  especially 
when  General  Ryan  said : 

Patriotism,  certainly  for  this  State  of  South 
Carolina,  has  always  bred  patriots,  men  and 
women  who  believed  In  a  great  cause  and 
were  prepared  to  live  for  that  cause  and  to 
sacrifice  for  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Ryan's  dedication  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lt.  Gov.  Marris,  Senator  Thurmond,  Con- 
gressman Dom,  families  of  the  men  we  honor 
today,  distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen : 

We  have  come  here  today  to  dedicate  a 
memorial  to  Lance  Corporal  James  Donnle 
Howe.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  gave 
his  life  that  the  men  who  fought  beside  him 
might  live. 

He  was  a  young  man,  and  we  all  grieve  at 
the  death  of  one  In  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood. But  there  is  pride  in  our  grief,  for 
what  more  can  a  man  accomplish  than  to 
have  found  his  place  In  life;  to  have  filled  it 
with  honor:  to  have  left  the  world  better 
for  having  lived,  and  to  be  forever  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  remember  him. 

James  Donnle  Howe  was  born  December  17. 
1948  in  Six  Mile,  Pickens,  South  Carolina. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  In 
October,  1968  and  transferred  to  the  Regular 
Marines  in  December  of  that  year. 

In  June,  1969  he  went  to  Vietnam  where 


he  served  as  a  rifleman  and  then  as  radio 
operator  with  the  3D  Battalion,  7th  Marine 
Regiment.  On  May  6,  1970  in  Quang  Nam 
Province,  Lance  Corporal  Howe  and  two  other 
Marines  were  occupying  a  defensive  position 
in  a  sandy  beach  area  fronted  by  bamboo 
thickets.  Enemy  sappers  launched  a  grenade 
attack  against  the  position.  Donnle  and  bis 
two  comrades  moved  out  to  assault  the  at- 
tackers, and  a  grenade  was  thrown  at  their 
feet.  Shouting  a  warning  to  his  fellow 
Marines,  Donnle  placed  himself  so  as  to 
Insure  Uie  safety  and  lives  of  his  comrades. 
His  heroic  and  selfless  action,  far  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  cost  him  his  life. 
He  was  presented  the  Nations  highest  tribute, 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthumously,  on  Sep- 
tember 9, 1971. 

Lance  Corpcsal  Howe  was  the  fourth  serv- 
iceman from  Pickens  County,  South  Carolina 
to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1945,  private  first  class  Purman  I. 
Smith,  United  States  Army,  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  consplclous  bravery  In 
Italy  in  World  War  II.  Private  first  class 
William  A.  McWhorter,  United  States  Army, 
was  killed  in  action  at  Leyte.  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  was  presented  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  vtaor  In  September  1945.  Private  first  class 
Charles  H.  Barker,  United  States  Army,  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor  in  October,  1954 
for  bravery  beyond  the  call  of  duty  In  Korea, 
where  he  was  kUled  in  action. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Is  the  highest  award 
for  bravery  In  combat  that  can  be  given 
any  individual  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
awarded  for  gallantary  which  risk*  the  life 
of  the  serviceman  in  an  action  which  he  is 
is  not  called  upon  to  perform  by  duty,  but 
by  a  higher  devotion  to  bis  fellow  men. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  enlisted  men  was  the  first  military 
decoration  formally  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican government.  It  was  authorized  in  1861. 
It  Is  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people.  Por  this 
reason  It  Is  often  called  the  "Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor".  Whenever  possible  it  is 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  as  the  elected  representative  of 
all  Americans. 

In  the  191  year  history  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  only  296  Marines  have  been  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor:  296  Marines  out  of  over 
three  and  one-half  million  Americans  who 
have  served  as  Marines  since  this  country 
was  founded.  120  of  these  medals  were 
awarded  from  1862  to  1932,  80  during  WW  n, 
42  for  Korea,  and  54  for  Vietnam.  54  out  of 
the  300,000  Americans  who  have  served  as 
Marines  in  Vietnam.  This  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  singularity  and  significance  of 
the  actions  of  Lance  Corporal  Donnle  Howe. 

Pour  men  from  this  small  area  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  as  heroes.  No  other  section  of 
this  Nation  can  claim  such  a  percentage. 
What  inspired  these  men  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  their  comrades?  Patriotism,  cer- 
tainly, for  this  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
always  bred  patriots,  men  and  women  who 
believed  in  a  great  cause  and  were  prepared 
to  live  for  that  cause  and  to  sacrifice  for  it. 
Devotion,  certainly,  devotion  to  family,  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  devotion  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  men. 

Honor,  certainly,  not  personal  glory  for 
there  is  no  glory  in  war.  But  honor  to  the 
principles  they  were  taught  at  home,  in  their 
schools,  and  in  their  churches.  Honor  to  the 
principles  that  they  absorbed  perhaps  from 
this  very  land  itself,  this  peacefvU  bit  of 
earth  where  they  learned  to  lift  their  eyes 
to  the  hills  and  feel  one  with  all  mankind. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  «>s  never  be- 
fore our  country  needs  heroes,  such  as  these 
men.  Our  people  are  troubled,  divided,  lui- 
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certain  of  the  future,  as  they  have  not  been 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  This  year  we  are 
faced,  as  we  have  never  been  before,  with  the 
realization  that  current  tides  in  our  nation 
are  eroding  concepts  of  honor,  patriotism, 
personal  responsibility  and  even  belief  in  our 
destiny.  We  hear  loud  and  clear  the  voices 
of  those  who  doubt  this  nation's  ability 
to  resist  these  tides.  Young  people  drop  out 
and  many  die  from  drug  abuse — wasted  lives, 
bringing  grief  to  their  families,  leaving  ab- 
solutely nothing  behind. 

Too  many  of  our  young  people  have  made 
heroes  of  the  unworthy — terrorists,  hi- 
jackers, frauds  and  confidence  men,  the 
greedy,  the  corrupt  and  the  immoral  whose 
fame,  or  infamy,  spreads  like  an  epidemic 
across  the  country.  There  is  a  tendency  today 
to  deny  individual  responsibility — ^to  in- 
stitutionalize evU  and  thus  to  blame  some- 
one else  for  personal  shortcomings.  Too  many 
blame  the  government,  the  schools,  the 
armed  forces  or  even  the  war  for  their  own 
fallxires. 

The  very  worst  aspect  of  this  cult  Is  the 
harm  done  to  the  youth  of  oiu:  country.  If 
this  nation  is  to  remain  strong,  or  even  free, 
we  must  have  belief  in  our  institutions  and 
in  our  systems.  We  must  maintain  a  sense  of 
honor  and  Individual  responsibility. 

As  we  dedicate  this  memorial  to  Lance 
Corporal  Donnle  Howe,  we  can  honor  him  by 
dedicating  oiirselves  to  the  cause  he  believed 
in. 

We  must  remember  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  fought  in  Vietnam — who  fought 
with  courage  and  compassion.  We  must  not 
let  their  sacrifice  be  forgotten  in  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  failures  of  a  few. 

Let  us  give  our  support  to  the  men  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  their  families  and 
let  us  offer  our  prayers  for  a  lasting  peace 
that  will  give  increased  significance  to  the 
sacrifices  these  men  have  made. 

We  can  continue  to  believe  that  ours  \s  a 
great  Nation  that  is  worth  sacrificing  for. 

We  can  respect  the  heritage  of  every  Amer- 
ican and  Judge  him  by  bis  contributions,  not 
his  background. 

We  can  remember  that  our  strength  lies 
in  our  unity — that  no  man  is  an  Island,  en- 
tire of  himself  and  any  act  that  diminishes 
the  least  of  our  countrsrmen  diminishes  us 
all.  Conversely  the  actions  of  Lance  Corporal 
Donnle  Howe  have  enhanced  us  all  and  have 
enhanced  this  Nation. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  I  pledge  to  you  that 
we  will  be  a  memorial  to  Lance  Corporal 
James  Donnle  Howe:  that  we  will  remain 
strong,  disciplined,  and  united  as  a  force 
for  peace.  We  will  continue  to  stress  duty, 
honor,  loyalty — and  personal  responsibility; 
the  finer  impulses  that  govern  the  lives  of 
men.  We  will  maintain  the  Marine  Corps  as 
an  institution  to  which  this  Nation  can  look 
for  leadership,  for  pride,  and  for  a  sense  of 
community  such  as  aU  men  seek.  And  as 
long  as  there  is  a  Marine  Corps,  we  wiU  re- 
member the  sacrifice  of  Lance  Corporal  James 
Donnle  Howe. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  General  Robert  E.  Cxishman, 
Jr.,  I  dedicate  this  memorial  to  a  brave  and 
gaUant  Marine. 


AMTRAK  FAHiS  IN  IDAHO 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  reaffirmed  Its 
intentions  yesterday  to  msike  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $170  million  to 
the  Amtrak  system.  My  colleagues  dis- 
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agreed  to  Senate  amendments  in  the 
conference  report  which  would  have 
boosted  that  appropriation  to  $270  mil- 
lion. I  was  in  a  meeting  on  Capitol  Hill 
when  that  vote  was  called  at  1:17  p.m. 
and  was  not  advised  that  a  vote  was  in 
progress.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
supported  the  House  version  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  Because  Am- 
trak fails  in  its  obligation  to  service  my 
State  of  Idaho,  I  would  be  happier  still 
to  see  no  further  fimds  at  all.  I  see  no 
reason  why  Idahoans  should  be  made  to 
pay  for  a  wide  transportation  network 
which  make  no  effort  to  serve  even  min- 
imal needs  in  that  State. 


WHY  THE  PUSH  NOW  BY  NORTH 
VIETNAM? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  continues  to  be  the  top  con- 
cern of  most  of  our  people  and  there  are 
almost  as  many  shades  of  opinion  as 
there  are  people  expressing  them. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  and  the  many 
others  who  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  be  interested  in  the  views  of  one 
of  our  top  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District  editors.  Bill  McGarry,  who  con- 
ducts a  vigorous  and  highly  respected 
editorial  section  in  his  Appleton  Press. 

I  insert  Mr.  McGarry's  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Wht  the  Push  Now  by  North  Vebtnam? 

BatUefield  strategy  is  hardly  our  forte. 
However,  In  such  matters,  we  woiild  imagine 
that  someplace  along  the  line  the  conserva- 
tion of  manpower,  if  not  from  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint,  with  the  idea  that  troops 
alive,  not  tired  or  wounded,  can  be  put  into 
battle  when  needed  is  rather  elementary. 

With  that  little  background  we  find  the 
present  campaign  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
hard  to  believe.  It  is  estimated  that  little 
country  has  more  than  90  per  cent  of  its 
troops  taking  part  In  that  present  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Certainly  that  has  to  be  considered  an  all 
out  effort  and  it  has  been  meeting  with  more 
than  a  little  success.  Except  for  U.S.  air  sup- 
port, which  has  been  considerable,  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  pretty  much  going  it  alone 
and  are  doing  very  poorly. 

So  from  that  aspect  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  are  apparently  winning  the 
war  they  have  been  fighting  for  at  least  20 
years.  But  they  are  doing  it  at  a  high  cost 
because  of  the  vastly  stepped  up  bombing  of 
targets  in  the  North  by  United  States  pilots 
and  planes. 

What  we  don't  understand  is  .why  the 
North  picked  this  particular  point  In  time 
to  push  for  a  military  victory.  A  few  months 
or  even  a  few  years  can  hardly  make  that 
much  difference  to  those  people  now.  And  If 
they  had  waited  only  a  few  months  it  is  easy 
to  believe  the  United  States  would  have  been 
so  completely  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam as  to  not  be  able  to  offer  much  air 
support. 

If  the  North  had  waited  as  much  as  a  year 
there  would  hardly  be  one  American  left  In 
all  of  that  country  at  the  rate  President 
Nixon  was  ordering  the  withdrawal. 

What  we  can't  understand  is  why  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  didn't 
simply  stack  their  rifies  for  a  period  of  time 
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and  when  all  of  the  U.S.  troops  were  gone 
simply  sweep  through  the  South.  They  would 
have  lost  a  little  time  but  would  certainly 
have  saved  thousands  of  lives  and  much 
property. 

Could  It  be  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
the  North  doesn't  want  the  U.S.  out  of  there? 
Could  It  be  that  by  keeping  us  engaged  they 
figure  they  can  bleed  this  country  more  and 
more?  Could  it  be  that  Russia  and  China 
want  the  war  to  continue  so  that  they  can 
field  test  new  weapons? 

Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  the  North 
Vietnamese  efforts  of  the  past  month  ap- 
psirently  are  based  more  on  political  reasons 
than  military  logic  and  that  In  Itself  should 
teU  us  something  about  the  whole  sorry  mess 
over  there. 


ELKINS.  W.  VA.,  CITIZENS 
ACTIVE  IN  EFFORTS  TO 
POLLUTION 


ARE 
END 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   VmEST   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  my  hometown  of  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
are  acting  to  make  their  city  a  cleaner, 
healthier  place  to  live. 

The  mayor  of  Elkins,  James  P.  Glad- 
kosky,  has  begun  a  personal  and  official 
crackdown  on  illegal  trash  dumping 
along  the  roads  and  streets  of  Elkins.  The 
mayor  has  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  dumping  of  trash  along  the 
road  leading  to  the  city's  sanitary  land- 
fill. One  day  recently,  he  personally  or- 
dered a  resident  to  remove  a  truck-load 
of  trash  that  had  been  dumped  along  the 
road.  Under  the  mayor's  direction,  the 
city  is  carefully  examining  illegally 
dumped  trash  for  clues  to  its  origin. 

Mayor  Gladkosky,  who  has  partici- 
pated by  obtaining  the  serial  numbers 
from  abandoned  electrical  appliances 
and  automobiles  so  that  the  owners  can 
be  traced,  said: 

Any  citizen  caught  dumping  illegally  will 
be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law.  They  will  be  turned  over  to  the  proper 
officials  for  possible  prosecution. 

Also  in  the  Elkins  area,  the  Kelly 
Foundry  has  installed  $80,000  worth  of 
equipment  to  remove  particulate  matter 
from  its  smokestacks. 

The  installation  was  made  possible  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  Randolph  County 
Court  and  three  local  banks,  utilizing  a 
new  State  law  which  authorizes  county 
courts  to  issue  tax-free  bonds  for  poUu- 
tion  control  equipment.  Tliis  allows  com- 
panies to  borrow  money  at  a  lower-than- 
normal  interest  rate  for  environmental 
control  purposes. 

In  still  another  instace.  Mrs.  Pauline 
Beckner  is  using  old  glass  bottles  as  the 
raw  material  in  a  project  to  raise  money 
to  help  obtain  a  truck  for  a  recycling 
effort. 

Mrs.  Beckner  has  begun  salvaging  col- 
orful glass  bottles  for  enclosing  in  hand- 
made net  through  a  process  known  as 
Macrame.  The  attractive  results  are  sell- 
ing well  and  the  proceeds  of  her  work  are 
being  saved  to  help  the  Elkins  Recycling 
Group  register  and  insure  a  truck  do- 
nated to  further  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  heartened  each 
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time  I  learn  of  citizens'  action  to  com- 
bat pollution.  All  across  our  country  peo- 
ple are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  threat  pollution  poses,  and  they  are 
acting  to  eliminate  it.  I  commend  the 
people  of  Elklns.  W.  Va.,  who  are  active 
in  the  cause  of  a  cleaner  environment. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  FOLLY  OF 
EMPIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CAUFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal issue  in  the  recent  West  German 
vote  of  confidence  was  not  the  political 
survival  of  Willy  Brandt,  but  the  much 
more  important  question  of  the  values 
which  wiU  guide  West  Germany  in  the 
coming  decades. 

The  Germans  had  to  choose  between 
two  courses. 

They  could  choose  to  perpetuate  their 
border  dispute  with  Poland,  thus  hang- 
ing on  to  the  concept  of  "Grosse 
Deutschland"— that  is,  Germany  as  a 
world  imperial  power. 

Alternatively,  the  Germans  could 
choose  to  follow  the  course  of  Frsmce. 
and  the  Netherlands:  To  become  one  of 
a  number  of  European  nations  with 
energy  devoted  to  prosperity  and  pro- 
gressive economic  programs  rather  than 
to  foreign  adventures. 

As  we  know,  the  German  Parliament 
chose  the  second  course.  I  am  stire  they 
will  never  regret  it. 

In  making  their  decision,  they  doubt- 
less compared  their  coimtry's  present 
happiness  and  prosperity  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  adventures  in  empire 
building  during  the  two  world  wars. 
They  doubtless  considered  the  similar 
experience  of  Japan. 

Perhaps  they  also  considered  our  own 
attempts  to  control  events  far  from  our 
shores  and  imrelated  to  our  national 
security,  and  considered  what  pouring 
$150  billion  down  the  Southeast  Asian 
rathole  has  done  to  our  economy. 

Chancellor  Brandt  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  wisdom  in  leading  his  naticoi  to 
a  course  of  pragmatism  and  sanity.  I 
am  sure  that,  20  years  from  now,  the 
German  people  will  regard  this  as  one 
of  their  wisest  decisions. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject,  entitled  "The 
German  Question,"  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  1,  1972: 
Thb  German  Question 
Like  the  issue  of  the  Common  Market  in 
Britain  the  Issue  of  the  Polish-Russian 
treaties  In  Germany  Is  one  of  those  things 
which  Is  Immensely  more  important  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

The  surface  Issue  In  Germany  Is  only 
whether  one  man,  Willy  Brandt,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Chancellor.  And  on  that  point 
Herr  Brandfs  credentials  are  flawed.  His  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  less  than  brilliantly 
successful. 

But  the  real  issue  behind  the  man  Willy 
Brandt  and  his  imperfect  economic  policies 
is  whether  the  German  people  are  truly 
ready  to  write  finish  to  that  era  in  German 
history  which  opened  with  Bismarck.  Are 
thpy  going  to  look  ahead  as  Europeans,  or 
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look  back  nostalgically  as  Germans  to  the 
"Orosse  Deutschland"  of  the  Kaiser  and 
Hitler? 

There  are  plenty  of  valid  talking  points  on 
the  side  of  those  who  oppose  ratification  of 
the  Russian-Polish  treaties.  But  when  all 
the  minor  and  nonessential  features  are 
stripped  away,  the  one  essential  fact  remains 
that  these  treaties  will  be  an  act  of  renuncia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  German  people.  If 
and  when  they  ratify  these  treaties  they  will 
be  giving  up  the  idea  of  a  German  state  big- 
ger and  more  powerful  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean state.  They  will  be  accepting  In  place 
of  the  concept  of  a  "Grosse  Deutschland"  the 
concept  of  a  Europe  of  Europeans  concerned 
equally  with  the  welfare  of  all  Europeans. 
They  will  be  entrusting  the  future  welfare  of 
Germans  to  Europe. 

One  reason  for  resisting  the  treaties  Is  be- 
cause the  Russians  and  the  Poles  want  them. 
But  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  so.  too.  do  all 
the  other  European  countries.  Russia  and 
Poland  are  not  the  only  countries  which  suf- 
fered from  the  German  drive  for  dominance 
in  Europe.  From  Bismarck  to  Hitler  that  urge 
was  the  central  feature  of  world  affairs. 
Everything  else  revolved  around  it.  It  caused 
a  score  of  minor  wars  and  two  major  wars. 
The  French,  British.  Italians,  and  all  the 
smaller  peoples  of  Euroi>e  fear  a  super  Ger- 
many quite  as  much  as  do  Poles  and  Russians. 
It  Is  asking  a  lot  of  the  Germans  to  ask 
them  to  make  this  deed  of  renunciation.  Con- 
sidering the  present  superpower  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  in  questionable  taste  for  Amer- 
icans to  ask  It  of  Germans  who  not  so  long 
ago  were  themselves  super.  And  there  Is  noth- 
ing the  Germans  aspired  to  which  was  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  the  dreams  of  Spaniards  in 
the  days  of  Charles  V,  of  Frenchmen  imder 
Louis  XTV  and  Napoleon,  even  of  Swedes  un- 
der Oustavus  Adolphus.  The  British  also  have 
had  their  "day  in  the  sun."  It  never  set,  etc 
We  all  remember. 

Which  is  precisely  why  the  others  are  let- 
ting the  Poles  and  Rvisslans  "carry  the  ball" 
on  this  subject.  Would  French  or  Italians  or 
Swedes — or  Americans — be  capable  of  such  a 
deed  of  renunciation  were  they  in  the  posi- 
tion the  Germans  And  themselves  in  now? 
Let  him  who  is  without  national  pride  be  the 
first  to  urge  Its  renunciation  on  the  Germans. 
The  only  oovmtry  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
memory,  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  an  em- 
pire or  the  dream  thereof  is  Great  Britain. 
And  tliat  was  not  entirely  an  act  of  virtue. 
The  practical  fact  that  empire  wae  costing 
more  than  it  brought  in  was  a  stimulant  to 
British  hlgh-mindedness.  Yet  it  remains  as 
an  xmusual,  we  think  unprecedented,  act  of 
enlightenment. 

And  all  of  this  past  is  why  the  rest  of  us  sit 
rather  quietly  on  the  sidelines  and  watch  to 
see  whether  the  Germans  are  tmly  ready  now 
to  be  as  high-minded — and  wise — and  pru- 
dent— as  were  the  British;  whether  indeed 
the  Germans  are  ready  to  consider  it  more 
important  to  be  good  Europeans  than  to  be 
super  Germans. 

A  new  Europe  has  been  a  dream  of  Western 
man  for  a  very  long  time — Indeed  since  the 
rise  of  the  nation  states.  For  the  first  time  in 
modern  history  It  can  now  be  achieved.  The 
British  are  ready,  if  reluctant.  The  decision 
really  is  up  to  the  Germans.  If  they  can  do 
this  deed  of  renunciation,  there  can  be  a  new 
Europe  and  indeed  there  probably  will  be  a 
new  Europe  of  Europeans.  We  are  verj-  close 
to  the  achievement. 

The  strongest  argvunent  against  all  this  is 
that  it  means  giving  up  the  idea  of  a  reuni- 
fication of  East  Germany  with  West  Ger- 
many. Indeed  it  does.  And  this  is  painful  for 
the  East  Germans  and  for  their  friends  in  the 
West.  They  are  the  ones  who  must  pay  the 
highest  price  for  the  achievement  of  a  new 
Europe. 

Yet  in  the  long  run  what  is  the  best  and 
safest  way  for  retrieving  the  East  Germans 
from  what  amounts  to  Russian  bondage? 
Is  U  realistic  to  think  of  a  Germany  power- 
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ful  enough  to  release  them  by  force?  That  Is 
precisely  what  the  other  Western  Europeans 
dreed  as  much  as  anything  else  No.  That  is 
neither  a  desirable  nor  a  realistic  way.  That 
road  would  lead  almost  certainly  to  a  war 
with  Russia.  Europe  Is  not  willing  to  go  to 
war  with  Russia  over  the  issue  of  rebuilding 
Bismarck's  Reich. 

The  best  hope  for  the  East  Germans,  indeed 
for  all  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  lies 
down  the  road  of  a  new  Europe  which  some- 
day will  be  able  to  negotiate  as  an  equal  with 
Russia  for  the  welfare  of  those  peoples  who 
are  fated  by  history  to  live  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Germans. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  we  hope  that  Chan- 
cellor Brandt  will  be  the  one  who  leads  the 
German  people  into  the  new  Europe  by  per- 
suading them  to  renounce  the  old  Germany — 
and  right  now.  when  the  time  is  ripe. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  SENATOR  UPTON 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  fine  tributes  to  the  late  Senator 
Robert  W.  Upton  was  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Concord  Monitor.  The  edi- 
torial was  written  by  Leon  W.  Anderson, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  columnist  on 
that  paper  and  is  now  legislative  histo- 
rian of  New  Hampshire.  His  friendship 
and  association  with  the  late  Senator 
covered  many  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Upton  Was  Opponent  op  Pretense 
(By  Leon  W.  Anderson) 

There  is  no  sadness  in  reoalllng  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  so  it  la  with  our  long  ac- 
quaintance and  respect  for  Bob  Upton  of 
Concord. 

Robert  W.  Upton,  lawyer  and  poUtlcal 
chieftain  for  more  years  than  most  of  us  can 
remember,  was  long  the  senior  of  all  he 
served  and  surveyed.  Of  plain  and  sparse 
origin  in  Bow,  he  was  a  seU-made  man  who 
rose  to  national  and  international  repute  in 
his  chosen  profession.  But  he  was  always  Just 
Bob  Upton  to  his  friends,  for  be  abhorred 
sham  and  pretense,  and  refrained  from  im- 
posing his  successes  upon  others. 

Like  moet  of  us.  Upton  was  a  eealous  liberal 
in  his  youth,  who  flowered  into  moderation, 
and  then  seasoned  Into  conservatism  In  his 
fuller  years.  His  death  at  88  recalls  that  as  a 
young  bachelor  barrister  of  27.  he  served  in 
the  1911  Legislature  and  helped  spark  the 
dramatic  political  and  governmental  reforms 
of  Governor  Robert  Perkins  Bass  into  "Deing. 
H9  represented  Bow  In  that  session,  and  was 
a  member  of  a  special  group  of  legislators 
which  met  regularly  with  Governor  Bass  to 
cliampion  his  reforms,  some  of  wliich  con- 
tinue to  tills  day. 

The  honors  that  came  to  Bob  Upton,  such 
as  being  chosen  president  of  a  New  Hamp- 
shire Constitutional  Convention  and  United 
States  Senator,  along  with  the  prestige  of 
representing  the  United  States  on  the  Board 
of  Clemency  and  Parole  for  convicted  war 
criminals  in  Germany  after  World  War  II. 
have  been  fittingly  emphasized  in  newspaper 
stories.  But  only  a  few  shared  the  privilege  of 
knowing  his  unheralded  and  unsung  compas- 
sion for  the  less  fortunate. 
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No  one  ever  will  tally  this  special  sharing 
which  was  a  private  hallmark  of  Bob  Upton. 
We  came  to  know  by  chance  of  Instances  in 
which  this  brilliant  and  illustrious  lawyer 
humbly  took  time  from  his  successes  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  a  friendless  man  or 
woman,  when  they  were  unable  to  pay  for 
his  services. 

Best  of  all,  we  recall  Bob  Upton  as  a  trial 
lawyer  of  the  old  school.  Ever  plain  of  dress 
and  unpretentious  of  manner,  he  long  w«-e 
a  cowlick  on  his  forehead  to  court  advantage. 
He  talked  to  Jurors  as  plain  and  simple  as  he 
looked,  and  they  became  at  ease  and  felt 
comfortable,  for  this  was  his  charm,  and  the 
source  of  his  successes  as  a  trial  advocate. 

We  dream  «rf  compiling  the  st<My  at  one  of 
Bob  Upton's  most  sensational  trials  cA  all — 
and  perhaps  will  never  get  to  It.  During  World 
War  I,  a  farmer  with  a  German  name  living 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Monadnock  was  ar- 
rested for  sending  night  signals  to  enemy 
submarines  off  the  New  Hampshire  coast. 
Bob  Upton  went  to  his  rescue,  agreed  the 
towni>eoples  were  correct  in  reporting  mys- 
terious lights  from  the  premises,  and  then 
proceeded  to  debunk  the  episode  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  put  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
shame. 

Bob  Upton  lived  a  good  life  and  there  need 
be  no  regrets  for  his  passing.  Good  fortune 
was  his  lot,  and  the  grace  of  It  all  continues 
In  five  sturdy  sons  of  his  Image,  and,  we  like 
to  think,  of  his  character. 

We  offer  these  recollections  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  of  his  admirers  who  have  shared 
bis  friendship  in  the  past. 
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The  country  wants  unity,  but  It  does  not 
want  unity  on  a  policy  which  has  led  to  dis- 
aster .  .  .  Disunity  hurts  our  cause  without 
question,  but  unity  on  a  poUcy  which  was 
wrong  covQd  bring  even  greater  disaster. 


CONGRESSMAN     LEGGETT'S     MAIL 
ON   THE    MINING   OP   HAIPHONG 


THE    HISTORIC    FREDERICKSBURG 
GEORGE    WASHINGTON    FESTIVAL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
.day  I  received  a  letter  from  Republican 
Chairman  Bob  Dole,  which  began: 

As  you  undoubtedly  know  from  the  mail 
which  you  have  been  receiving  from  your 
constituents,  the  American  people  are 
strongly  behind  the  President's  current  effort 
to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam  and  to  bring  all 
our  boys  home. 

Senator  Dole's  assessment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  "the  President's  current  effort" 
is  of  debatable  validity,  although  a  1- 
mlnute  speech  is  not  the  format  in  which 
to  debate  it.  But  for  the  record,  I  have 
received: 

Pour  hundred  and  two  letters  and  tele- 
grams opposing  the  mining  and  bombing. 

Twaity-one  letters  and  telegrams  in 
favor  of  It. 

I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  all  but 
four  of  the  "hawk"  communications  did 
not  defend  the  policy  itself,  but  rather 
urged  me  to  "support  the  President."  I 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  these  peo- 
ple, including  Senator  Dole  himself, 
would  support  the  President  equally  vig- 
orously if  he  were  to  order  immediate 
and  unconditional  withdrawal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  blanket  obedience 
to  existing  policy,  regardless  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  policy,  is  not  in  the  best 
tradition  of  Americsun  citizenship.  Per- 
haps those  who  call  for  "imlty"  above  all 
should  consider  these  words  of  Senator 
Richard  Nixon  21  years  ago: 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  evoit  in  Virginia,  the  mother 
of  Presidents,  that  honors  the  first  Pres- 
ident, George  Washington. 

The  first  annual  Historic  Fredericks- 
burg George  Washington  Festival  will  be 
held  this  coming  Saturday,  May  20.  The 
day  has  l>een  set  aside  to  pay  tribute  to 
Washington.  It  is  fitting  the  event  is 
being  held  in  Fredericksburg.  It  was  in 
that  most  historic  of  American  cities 
that  Washington  grew  to  manhood.  His 
home  for  17  years  was  the  Washington 
Rappahannock  Ferry  Farm,  directly 
across  the  Rappahannock  River  from 
Fredericksburg. 

The  farm  site  is  most  significant.  It 
was  there  he  learned  the  values  of  life 
and  the  principles  of  freedom  that  were 
later  to  guide  this  young  Nation.  It  was 
on  this  farm,  tradition  says,  that  he 
chopped  down  the  cherry  tree,  where  he 
threw  a  Spanish  piece-of-eight  across 
the  Rappahannock,  and  where  he  stud- 
ied his  surveying  trade. 

This  bit  of  land  has  significance  to  all 
Americans.  However,  I  am  sad  to  say  the 
remaining  94  acres  of  the  original  600- 
acre  farm  are  not  open  to  the  public. 
Housing  subdivisions  and  highways  have 
taken  much  of  the  old  farm,  leaving  less 
than  100  acres  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  Washington  Rappahannock 
Perry  Farm  is  a  "missing  link"  in  the 
chain  of  locations  where  Washington 
lived  which  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
present  owners  of  the  farm  are  not  tour- 
ist promoters.  They  have  Indicated  to  me 
that  the  land  was  bought  to  keep  it  from 
developers.  But  one  cannot  indefinitely 
tie  up  thousands  of  dollars,  and  requests 
to  allow  utilization  of  the  land  become 
more  appealing  every  year.  It  has  been 
zoned  commercial.  Located  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock River,  near  a  major  highway 
and  the  downtown  area,  the  land  is  de- 
sirable for  commercial  use.  Several  busi- 
nesses have  expressed  interest,  including 
real  estate  developers  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

This  national  heritage  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor,  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  a  bill  to  establish  the  George  Wash- 
ington Boyhood  Home  National  Historic 
Site.  The  bill.  H.R.  11126.  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram to  preserve  and  interpret  the  land 
for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. Introduced  last  October,   the 
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bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  have  also  had  a  similar  program 
presented  to  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  the  project  as  presented  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  American 
public  to  participate  in  helping  save  the 
farmland,  and  involve  the  Nation's 
youth,  indeed  the  youth  of  the  world,  in 
preserving  the  site.  It  would  be  opened 
to  the  public  in  1976,  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday.  No  final  decision  has  been 
made  on  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Freder- 
icksburg are  justifiably  proud  of  their 
heritage.  The  region  is  full  of  history 
important  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  in  both  Colonial  and  Civil 
War  periods.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
however  much  history  they  possess,  they 
pay  honor  to  a  Virginian  who  belongs  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  our 
first  President,  George  Washington. 

Preparations  for  the  festival  have  re- 
ceived attention  across  the  State.  I  a.sk 
that  an  article  appearing  in  the  Sun- 
day, May  14,  1972,  edition  of  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, a  leading  newsjiaper  in 
my  district,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
First  President  Honored  at  Fete  in 

Fredericksburg 
Fredericksbttrg. — Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  nation's  first  president  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  first  annual  Historic  Fred- 
ericksburg George  Washington  Festival  on 
Saturday,  May  30. 

Day-long  festivities  In  "America's  Most 
Historic  City" — which  is  Intimately  associ- 
ated with  both  the  young  and  adult  life  of 
Washington — will  begin  at  10  a.m.  at  Ferry 
Landing  where  young  George  walked  up 
Rocky  Lane  to  scho<4,  and  climaxes  at  Wasli- 
Ington  Avenue  Mall  where  his  mother  is 
buried  at  the  Mary  Washington  Monument. 
Events— All  free  of  charge — will  feature  a 
parade,  historic  dramas,  arts  and  crafts  dem- 
onstrations and  exhibits. 

At  Perry  Landing,  Boy  Scouts  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  will  try  to  duplicate 
Washington's  feat  of  throwing  a  Spanish 
piece-of-elght  across  the  Rappahannock 
River.  Drama  groups  will  present  episodes 
from  Washington's  life,  and  "Young  George' 
himself  will  be  Introduced. 

The  festival  parade,  with  numerous  floats 
depicting  events  of  Washington's  life,  will 
leave  Ferry  Landing  at  noon  and  proceed  to 
the  Washington  Avenue  Mall  where  after- 
noon events  are  scheduled  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
The  parade  will  also  feature  10  area  bands, 
military  and  marching  units.  Boy  Scout 
troops  and  majorettes. 

Tlie  dogwood-bordered  Mall  will  take  on 
the  atmosphere  of  an  Eighteenth  Century 
Pair  with  maypole  dances,  exhibits,  and  sale 
of  paintings  and  Colonial  fine  arts  and  hand- 
icrafts, flower  sUUs  and  Judging  of  a  cherry 
pie  baking  contest. 

Historic  Fredericksburg,  Inc.,  will  presc.n 
a  projection  of  plans  for  the  city's  40-block 
area  recently  designated  as  a  historic  site 
by  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Parade  floats  will  be  parked  on  the  Mall 
for  viewing  during  the  afternoon.  Refresh- 
ments and  souvenirs  will  be  available  both 
at  Ferry  Landing  and  the  Mall. 

Climax  of  the  festival  will  come  with  a 
4  p.m.  wreath-laying  ceremony  by  an  Eagle 
Scout  at  the  Mary  Washington  Monument, 
with  area  Boy  Soouts  as  an  honor  guard. 
Mary  Washington  selected  this  burial 
place.  In  the  shadow  of  her  favorite  Medita- 
tion Rock.  It  Is  the  only  monument  In  the 
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world  erected  by  women  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  woman. 

For  additional  Information  contact  Susie 
W.  Hallberg,  Director,  Fredericksburg  In- 
formation Center,  2800  Princess  Anne  Street, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  22401. 


FAZAL  MOHAMMED  KHAN 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  lost  an  old 
friend.  The  State  of  California  and  the 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated, 
hard  working  citizens  whose  personal  life 
was  living  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  land  of  opportunity,  a  land  in  which 
a  person  can  achieve  great  heights  from 
modest  beginnings. 

Fazal  Mohammed  Khan,  an  immigrant 
from  his  native  Punjab,  came  to  this 
country  as  a  youngster  and  through  hard 
work  developed  a  showplace  farm  in 
Butte  County.  Throughout  his  lifetime 
here  Fazal  exhibited  a  deep  gratitude  for 
the  opportimities  and  freedoms  which 
were  provided  by  his  adopted  land  and  he 
contributed  tirelessly  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  in  order  to  return  to  this  Nation  a 
measure  of  what  he  felt  he  had  received. 

Fazal  Mohammed  Khan  is  gone  but  the 
world,  and  especially  our  Nation,  is  a  bet- 
ter one  for  his  having  been  here. 

The  Chico  Enterprise  Record,  of  Chico, 
Calif.,  commented  on  the  life  of  Fazal 
Mohammed  Khan  and  I  would  like  to 
share  these  comments  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Fazal  Mohammed  Khan 

If  a  search  were  being  made  for  a  heart- 
warming "success  story"  to  Inspire  struggling 
Immigrants  from  underdeveloped  lands.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  life  story 
of  Fazal  Mohammed  Khan,  of  Chico  and 
Butte  City,  who  died  last  Friday. 

Covering  half  a  century  from  his  arrival 
in  the  VS.  as  a  boy  of  15  from  his  native 
P  njab  (now  a  part  of  West  Pakistan),  the 
story  of  Fazal  Mohammed  rivals  the  Hora- 
tio Alger  yarns  from  the  "rags  to  riches" 
standpoint. 

Additionally,  his  deep  gratitude  for  the 
opportunities  and  freedoms  provided  by  his 
adopted  land — and  his  tireless  efforts  to 
demonstrate  that  gratitude — made  him  an 
exceedingly  effective  developer  of  Interna- 
tional good  will. 

Fazal.  as  he  preferred  to  be  called  by  his 
friends  (and  he  considered  every  person  a 
"friend"),  began  his  life  In  America  at  the 
back-breaking  task  of  "stoop  labor"  in  Cali- 
fornia's fields. 

Ultimately,  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
nation's  top  rice  growers  and  his  "Fazal 
Farms"  in  the  Butte  City  area  became  a 
showplace  of  modern  agricultural  tech- 
niques for  delegations  of  farm  officials  from 
foreign  lands. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Fazal's  rise  to  farm- 
ing and  financial  prominence  was  rapid  and 
without  interruption.  No  indeed — he  and 
others  who  worked  with  him  suffered  nu- 
merous setbacks  both  from  nature  and  from 
economic  difficulties  during  the  Great  De- 
pression. Each  time,  however,  the  pieces  were 
gathered  up  and  put  back  together.  And  from 
each  setback,  Fazal  learned  much  and,  as 
he  once  said,  "became  a  better  farmer,  a 
better  man  and  a  better  citizen." 
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Ultimate  success  enabled  Fazal  Mohammed 
to  start  a  process  of  repayment  of  what  he 
described  as  his  "debt  to  America."  He  sup- 
ported charitable  and  social  and  educational 
programs  with  eager  generosity.  He  Joined, 
helped  found  and  helped  finance  numerous 
organizations  dedicated  to  the  Improvement 
of  relations  between  America  and  his  native 
regions  in  Asia.  In  this  realm,  he  frequently 
worked  hand-ln-hand  with  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  other  government  agencies 
in  setting  up  official  programs  and  Inter- 
national projects. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  many  of  Fazal 
Mohammed's  activities  and  attitudes  were 
similar  to  those  of  Gilbert  Aim,  another 
prominent  local  citizen  who  also  died  sud- 
denly last  month. 

The  similarities  were  especially  evident 
Insofar  as  both  men  were  active  in  politics — 
not  as  candidates,  but  as  campaign  leaders, 
financial  supporters  and  hard  workers.  They 
worked  for  different  parties — Fazal  a  Demo- 
crat and  Aim  a  Republican — but  they  each 
had  many  friends  and  admirers  In  both 
camps. 

Fazal  Mohammed,  for  example,  was  a 
great  friend  and  admirer  of  the  late  Republi- 
can State  Sen.  Paul  L.  Byrne  of  Chico.  But 
the  association  for  which  he  was  best 
known — and  of  which  he  was  most  proud — 
was  his  long  service  as  grassroots  backer 
and  advisor  of  Rep.  Harold  T.  "Blzz"  John- 
son, the  Second  District's  veteran  Demo- 
cratic congressman. 

The  Enterprise-Record  file  on  Fazal  Mo- 
hammed contains  a  great  many  compli- 
mentary references  and  clippings.  But  per- 
haps a  few  quotations  from  Fazal's  own  re- 
marks best  emphasize  the  qualities  and 
the  philosophy  that  made  him  so  admirably 
unique. 

In  speaking  of  his  early  "stoop  labor" 
days  In  the  fields:  "That  was  the  hardest 
work  I've  ever  seen.  We  got  up  at  3  ajn. 
and  were  out  In  the  field  bending  over  all 
day.  But  It  gave  me  my  start  in  America." 

While  discussing  the  "message"  he  in- 
tended to  carry  to  a  distant  nation  on  one 
of  his  many  good  will  Journeys:  "I  have  a 
deep  feeling  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
in  my  heart.  Even  In  my  early  lean  years, 
the  American  belief  that  all  men  are  equal 
was  my  hope.  I  have  come  to  see  It  practiced 
here — and  that  Is  the  truth  I  will  take  with 
me  and  tell." 

One  night  several  years  ago,  San  Fran- 
cisco Mayor  Joseph  AUoto  was  in  Chico  dis- 
cussing reports  that  he  might  be  a  guber- 
natorial candidate.  Noting  the  difficulty  an 
E-R  reporter  was  having  in  trying  to  inter- 
view Alioto  without  interruption,  Fazal  Mo- 
hanuned  offered  the  privacy  of  the  back 
seat  of  his  big  car  and  his  own  services  as 
chauffeur.  Returning  to  the  parking  lot 
after  about  30  minutes,  Fazal  turned  to  the 
occupants  of  the  back  seat  and  said  in  his 
halting  but  sincere  English : 

"This  is  the  real  land  for  all  peoples.  Here 
we  are  three  Americans — a  Pakistani  farmer 
driving  his  car  in  circles  through  the  city 
so  an  Irish  newspaperman  can  interview  an 
Italian  politician  about  the  affairs  of  the 
state  and  country  we  all  love." 

That  was  Fazal  Mohammed  Khan.  His  was 
an  exemplary  life. 
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recently  when  American  Airlines  linked 
Oklahoma  with  California  by  introduc- 
ing a  new  DC-10  nonstop  flight  between 
the  two  States.  As  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oklahoma  Journal  points  out, 
"Oklahomans  Uke  it." 

They  like  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  new  wide-bodied  airplane  in  the 
air.  But  most  of  all  they  like  the  good 
neighbor  qualities  of  the  DC-10.  Its  en- 
gines are  smokeless  and  much  quieter 
than  older  jet  engines. 

To  our  friends  in  other  cities  concerned 
about  noise  and  smoke  from  airplanes 
we  commend  the  DC-10  good  neighbor 
airplane.  "Try  it — youll  like  it." 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Good  Neighbor 

First  reports  on  American  Airlines  non- 
stop DC-10  service  to  Los  Angeles — Inaugu- 
rated here  last  Sunday — show  Oklahomans 
like  it. 

Boardings  are  now  averaging  70  percent,  a 
good  healthy  percentage  that  should  help  the 
airline  grow — as  Gov.  David  Hall  said — to  be 
the  dominant  passenger  carrier  in  Oldahoma. 

On  April  30,  the  percentage  was  76,  on 
May  1  it  was  64.  May  2  listed  62  percent  and 
May  3  had  78  percent  of  the  plane  full  on 
its  flight  to  California. 

The  DC-10  has  a  passenger  capacity  of 
204  and  represents  the  first  regularly  sched- 
uled "big  airplane"  service  out  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

Acceptance  of  the  airplane  is  even  more 
gratifying  in  light  of  its  ecological  advan- 
tages. 

The  DC-10  has  three  GE  CF6  turbofan 
engines  rated  at  40,000  pounds  of  thrust 
each.  And  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  they 
are  smoke -free  and  quieter  than  conven- 
tional engines. 

Franklin  W.  Polk,  an  American  vice  presi- 
dent, hit  it  on  the  head  when  he  said  the 
"DC-10  was  designed  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
to  the  communities  It  serves."  Oklahoma 
City  welcomes  this  new  service  as  a  good 
neighbor. 
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THE    GOOD   NEIGHBOR   QUALITIES 
OP  THE  DC-10 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
giant  step  in  air  transportation  was  taken 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  testimony 
.recently  submitted  before  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Crane,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  physiology  at  Rutgers 
Medical  School,  a  unit  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  o'ersey, 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  heart  of 
om-  problem  in  dealing  with  the  health 
of  our  people.  Health  care  must  be  one 
of  our  national  priorities,  and  we  must 
use  a  farsighted  approach  in  our  work. 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
health  needs  of  our  people,  and  I  share 
Dr.  Crane's  view  that  our  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  finding  cures  and 
using  preventative  methods  rather  than 
in  providing  medical  care  after  the  fact. 
As  Dr.  Crane  points  out,  however,  this 
area  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
administration's  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations bill  will  hopefully  be  before 
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the  House  for  a  vote  within  the  next 
month.  I  urge  my  ccdieagues  to  read  Dr. 
Crane's  testimony  so  that  they  may  be 
aware  of  the  problem  we  face.  It  is  my 
hope  that  when  this  legislation  is  finally 
enacted,  the  "medical  cure"  area  of  the 
budget  will  be  substantially  improved. 

The  testimony  is  as  follows: 
TKBrncoNT  or  Dr.  BUsaatr  K.  Crane 

Mr.  Flood.  We  now  have  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Crane,  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
of  New  Jersey,  Rutgers  Medical  School. 

Mr.  Patten.  May  I  say  Dr.  Crane's  school 
Is  In  my  district  and  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
have  him  come  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  thought  you  would.  All  right. 

Dr.  Crane.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
members  of  the  commltee,  I  am  Robert  K. 
Crane,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology  at  the  Rutgers 
Medical  School,  which  is  one  of  the  educa- 
tional imlte  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  and  Is  situated 
at  New  Brunswick.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
American  Physiological  Society  and  Chairman 
of  its  PubUc  Affairs  Committee. 

I  have  spent  the  past  26  years  In  medical 
research  and  medical  education.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  my 
thoughts,  impressions  and  opinions  about  the 
President's  1973  budget  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  I  appreciate  your 
forbearance  in  listening  to  them. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  very  little  of  specific  substances  about 
the  proposed  budget  which  you  do  not  al- 
ready know.  You  already  know  how  pitifully 
Inadequate  the  proposals  are  as  compared 
to  the  needs  of  the  research  and  manpower 
program. 

You  already  know  where  the  proposals  are 
the  most  Inadequate  and  In  what  ways  Pet^' 
has  been  robbed  to  pay  Paul. 

You  already  know  what  benefits  of  health 
research  and  education  we  are  not  going 
to  hav«. 

la  the  records  of  testimony  Ijefore  this 
committee  and  its  coxmterpart  In  the  Sen- 
ate, records  well-known  to  you,  there  are 
contained  some  most  Impressive  accounts 
of  the  ways  In  which  NlH-supported  research 
has  benefited  the  people  and  of  the  ways 
In  which  even  greater  benefits  are  yet  to  be 
achieved. 

If  I  had  the  talent  of  a  Frank  Putnam  to 
explicate  for  you  another  example  of  bene- 
fits past  and  future  such  as  his  disclosure 
on  a  little  drop  of  blood  (Statement  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Appropriations.  July 
8,  1971),  I  would  only  be  retllUng  already 
well-plowed  ground. 

In  the  same  way,  the  dollar  benefits  of  bio- 
medical research  are  also  no  mystery.  Among 
others.  Dr.  H.  H.  Pudenberg  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  done  an  impressive 
Job  (J.  Lab  and  Clln.  Med.,  Vol.  19,  page 
353.  1972)  of  gathering  the  facts  and  show- 
ing how  relatively  enormous  dollar  savings 
have  been  reaped  for  the  health  sector  of 
the  economy  from  a  relatively  modest  sowing 
of  research  Into  polio,  tuberculosis,  measles, 
Rh  disease,  viral  hepatitis,  renal  transplanta- 
tion, hemophilia  and  retrolental  fibroplasia 
blindness. 

There  is  not  much  more,  surely,  that  needs 
to  be  said  along  these  lines.  The  record  is 
available.  It  is  clear,  impressive  and  persua- 
sive. Judging  from  this  record  It  would  be. 
frankly,  e  puzzle  to  understand  why  we,  the 
biomedical  community  and  the  Congress, 
continue  to  find  ourselves,  year  after  year, 
c-.i^^ed  with  the  struggle  to  squeeze  Just  a 
little  mere  life's  blood  for  biomedical  re- 
Ecarch  and  education  out  of  the  stone  of  ex- 
ecutive will. 

Reasons  for  the  Inadeqxiacy  of  the  budget 
prc^[K>sal8  cannot  be  found  in  the  record  of 
the  past.  However,  they  may  be  found  in  the 
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Administration's  perceptioa  of  the  future. 
Where  the  future  Is  concerned,  budget  is 
strategy  and  the  current  budget  proposals 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  strategy  which 
the  Administration  believes  will  win  us 
through  to  the  health  goals  of  this  country. 

I  would  Uke  to  have  a  few  more  minutes 
of  your  time  to  take  issue  with  this  strategy. 

I  believe  that  I  am  not  overstating  the  case 
when  I  say  that  it  is  a  national  goal  of  the 
highest  prk>rity  that  medical  care  and  medi- 
cal cure,  even  in  their  most  sophisticated 
aod  expensive  expressious,  shaU  be  made 
available  to  every  citizen  of  this  country  ac- 
cording to  his  need  and  upon  bis  demand. 
This  goal  may  not  yet  have  been  explicitly 
stated  quite  as  bluntly  as  I  have  done,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
interpret  all  the  high  level  concerns  about 
health  care  deUvery,  national  health  Insur- 
ance, medical  education,  cancer  and  heart 
and  lung  disease,  among  many  others.  The 
goal.  If  not  exactly  explicit,  is  indeed  clearly 
implicit  in  the  sum  total  of  these  concerns. 

The  question  then  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gatioQ  to  ask  is  whether  this  budget,  that  is, 
these  proposals  of  the  President  for  fund- 
ing of  the  NIH  programs  for  1973  can  pos- 
sibly be  part  of  an  effective  strategy  for 
achieving  this  goal. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  to  us  by 
such  authorities  on  the  technology  of  medi- 
cal care  and  nvedical  cure  as  Dr.  Lewis 
Thomas  In  his  statement  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  February  3. 
1972.  that  most  of  the  means  we  have  cur- 
rently at  hand  to  care  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
eased are  either  no  technology  at  aU  or  they 
are  halfway  technologies. 

These  means  are  expensive  and  their  use 
In  medical  practice  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  controls  exerted  in  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  by  cost  versus  effective- 
ness analyses. 

It  is  also  maintained  by  such  a  respected 
economist  of  the  health  sector  as  Dr.  Martin 
S.  Feldsteln  in  his  book.  "The  Rising  Cost  of 
Hospital  Care,"  Information  Resources  Press. 
1971,  page  49,  that  technical  progress  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  does  not  lead  to  an 
automatic  reduction  in  the  cost  per  patient 
day.  Such  programs  may  very  well  lead  to 
Increases.  Everyone,  however,  agrees,  and  ex- 
perience proves  out,  that  learning  bow  to 
prevent  disease  or  how  to  cure  it,  as  con- 
trasted to  how  to  take  care  of  it  after  it  has 
occurred,  does  lead  to  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion in  cost. 

With  respect  to  the  goal  of  full  medical 
care  and  medical  cure  for  everyone,  the  cur- 
rent situation  looks  like  this:  On  the  one 
band,  great  efforts  are  l>eing  nwunted  to  in- 
sure and  to  increase  the  availability  and  de- 
livery of  medical  care  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  efforts  for  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  medical  cure,  which  is  to  say  the 
budget  of  the  National  Institutes  ol  Health 
is  being  held  back,  indeed,  even  cut  back. 
We  are  preparing  to  increase,  how  many-fold 
cannot  be  said,  the  national  Input  Into  de- 
livery of  the  best,  most  sophisticated  and 
most  expensive  medical  care  in  the  world.  We 
are,  by  comparison,  putting  peanuts  into 
medical  cure. 

As  a  strategy,  this  Just  does  not  make  sense. 

There  is  currently  about  $70  bUllon  a  year 
spent  on  health  and  medical  care  in  this 
country.  How  many  times  will  this  enormous 
sum  have  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  deliver 
to  everybody  the  nontechnologles  and  half- 
way technologies  currently  available. 

How  many  would  believe  that  the  economy 
could  actually  withstand  a  multiplication  of 
this  sort?  How  many  really  believe  that  the 
current  strategy  will  ever  succeed? 

The  only  believable  way  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  having  full  medical  care  ana  medical  cure 
available  to  everybody  Is  to  convert  care  Into 
cure.  The  expensive  halfway  measures  of 
today's  medical  practice  must  be  converted 
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into  relatively  inexpensive  and  easy  meth- 
odologies. The  only  way  in  which  this  con- 
version can  come  about  is  by  doing  the  re- 
search which  will  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  mechanism  of  disease  and  lead  to  a 
cheap  and  effective  cure.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  research  wUl  get  done  is  to  spend 
money  to  support  it.  This  Is  the  strategy 
which,  there  Is  some  hope,  can  succeed  and 
this  is  the  strategy  that  should  be  adopted. 

Support  for  research  and  manpower  should 
match  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and 
the  demands  of  the  goal.  The  President's  1973 
budget  proposals  fall  far  short  of  being  au 
effective  strategy  for  achieving  the  goal  of 
full  medical  care  and  medical  cure  for  every- 
one within  a  time  frame  that  is  meaningful 
to  those  of  us  now  alive  and  at  a  price  we 
can  afford. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Flooo.  Thank  you. 


AN  AMERICAN  SPEAKS  HER 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW   JERSEY 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  division 
in  this  country  today  which  many  at- 
tribute to  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  mani- 
festation. I  believe,  of  the  work  of  a  very 
determined  minority  that  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge that  honest  differences  of 
opinion  on  controversial  issues  can  co- 
exist. The  result  is  the  villification  of 
our  President,  the  denunciation  of  the 
policies  of  our  Government,  the  repudi- 
ation of  our  American  institutions,  and 
the  shouting  down  of  suiy  and  all  who 
publicly  profess  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  country  in  these  extremely 
trying  times. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
this  week  that  struck  a  responsive  chord 
because  it  is  the  spontaneous  reaction  of 
an  average  American  citizen  who  had 
heretofore  been  among  the  ranks  of  the 
illusive  silent  majority.  The  fear  the 
message  reflects  is  this:  A  divided  Amer- 
ica will  ultimately  fall.  That  is.  perhaps, 
the  intent  of  the  more  radical  militants, 
but  it  is  more  importantly  a  challenge 
to  the  great  majority  of  responsible,  rea- 
sonable and  loyal  Americans. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Hon.  John  E.  Hpnt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wttshtngfon.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hunt:  I  don't  know  if  you  will 
ever  see  this  letter — I  hope  you  will — and  I 
hope  youll  be  Interested  In  what  I  have  to 
say. 

First  off.  I'm  not  a  HA'WK  nor  am  I  a 
DOVE.  I'm  Just  an  American  who  Is  horri- 
fied by  the  reaction  to  the  President's  de- 
cision to  blockade  our  enemy.  It  is  unbe- 
lievable to  me  that  Members  of  our  Con- 
gress could  tise  expressions  like  "act  of  ag- 
gression"— Pravda?  Yes — a  U.8.  Senator?  God 
help  us  all  .  .  . 

Please.  Mr.  Himt.  do  what  you  can  to  im- 
press on  our  Congressmen  the  Importance 
of  their  being  Americans  first  and  politicians 
second,  rm  not  a  political  expert,  but  it 
seems  to  me  this  war  would  have  been  over 
years  ago  If  Hanoi  wasnt  given  the  hope 
that  as  a  house  divided,  we  wlU  not  be  able 
to  endure. 

Sincerely, 

Florence  W.\de  Irwin. 
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TRKNDS  IN  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  RESEARCH  AT  LANGLEY 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
intriguing  and  thought-provoking  pro- 
gram was  presented  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Space  Club  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Cort- 
right,  director  of  the  Langley  Research 
Center  of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  provided  a  keen 
insight  to  some  of  the  work  in  aeronau- 
tics and  space  research  which  is  being 
conducted  at  this  Center.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  it  in  the  Record  so  that  those 
Members  who  may  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity as  I  did  to  hear  it  might  bene- 
fit from  its  content. 

The  article  follows: 

Trends  in  Aeronatitics  and  Space  Research 

AT  THE  LANGLET  RESEARCH  CENTER 

(By  Edgar  M.  Cortrlght) 
It's  a  pleasvire  to  be  here  as  a  guest  of  the 
National  Space  Club  and  to  have  this  oppor- 
txmity  to  speak  to  you  again.  When  I  was 
here  last,  I  discussed  the  crisis  that  is  facing 
American  technology  today,  and  what  we  in 
the  aerospace  commvinity  might  do  about  it. 
In  a  way.  my  topic  for  today  Is  a  look  at  the 
problem  from  another  point  of  view — that  of 
a  research  center  trying  to  get  on  with  the 
Job. 

What  I've  decided  to  do  is  to  tell  you  about 
what  is  going  on  at  the  Langley  Research 
Center:  Our  programs,  our  aspirations,  our 
problems,  and  some  of  the  tough  decisions 
which  face  us.  Because  Langley  is  one  of  the 
Country's  leading  centers  of  aeronautical  and 
space  research,  and  because  its  program  is  so 
broadly  based,  our  story  is  probably  quite 
representative  of  national  trends  in  aerospace 
research  and  development. 

Research  Centers  are  like  people  in  a  way. 
They  have  a  character  or  personality  of  their 
own.  and  a  set  of  skills  of  their  own.  They 
must  have  sustenance  and  shelter.  To  get 
them  they  use  their  skills  to  produce  a  useful 
product  for  an  employer,  who  must  be  sol- 
vent. If  not  affluent.  They  like  to  be  loved, 
and  to  feel  that  what  they  do  is  worthwhile. 
They  ask  themselves  the  same  human  ques- 
tions we  do:  "Who  am  I?";  "What  do  I  want 
to  be?";  and  "How  do  I  get  there?" 

These  are  "identity"  questions.  Today 
identities  and  values  are  being  challenged 
from  all  quarters.  You  can  hardly  rely  on  be- 
ing for  motherhood  and  against  sin  any  more. 
In  such  a  turmoil  what  do  you  do?  You  try 
to  get  down  to  basics — fast ! 

Basics  begin  with  our  charter.  Our  mission 
at  Langley  is  to: 

Generate  new  ideas,  concepts,  methods,  and 
data  to  advance  aeronautical  and  space  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Disseminate  this  information  by  publica- 
tion and  consultation. 

Conduct  applied  R&D  In  support  of  specif- 
ic national  programs,  both  for  NASA  and  in 
support  of  other  agencies. 

Direct  selected  development  projects. 

This  is  a  good  charter,  and  a  broad  one.  To 
translate  it  Into  specifics  requires  several 
steps  in  our  thinking,  nrst,  we  must  care- 
fully assess  some  factors  which  bear  impor- 
tantly on  our  future: 

The  direction  of  our  present  program 

Putxire  options 

National  needs  and  priorities 
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NASA's  probable  role  and  Langley's  part  In 
It 
Our  resources 

Actually,  we've  been  wrestling  with  these 
Issues  for  the  past  8ev«%l  years — ever  since 
It    became   clear   that    the    space    program 
would  no  longer  continue  to  enjoy  quite  the 
priority  It  held  during  the  1960'8. 
We  reached  these  conclusions: 
NASA's  budget  would  probably  stay  imder 
$4  billion  through  the  mid-seventies  at  least. 
The  United  States  could  not  risk  abandon- 
ing manned  space  flight  to  the  Soviets,  but 
would  have  to  choose  between  a  space  shut- 
tle and  a  space  station. 

Relevance  is  more  than  a  catchword — it  Is 
the  mood  of  much  of  the  country  and  must 
be  reckoned  with. 

Many  aspects  of  NASA's  pre^ram  are  ob- 
viously relevant  to  urgent  national  needs  by 
almost  any  criteria:  transportation;  national 
security;  earth  observation. 

Programs  that  do  not  fit  into  the  above 
categories,  must  contribute  In  some  other 
equally  Important  way  technological  ad- 
vancement; scientific  leadership;  human  as- 
pirations. 

Some  of  the  technological  strength  of  the 
Nation's  R&D  laboratories,  NASA's  included, 
mvtst  be  redirected  to  support  other  agencies 
on  civil  sector  problems. 

We  applied  these  conclusions  to  our  own 
situation  at  Langley  and  made  the  following 
decisions: 

Increase  our  aeronautics  program  to 
Help   solve   critical   domestic   transporta- 
tion problems 

Help  retain  U.S.  leadership  in  civil  avia- 
tion 
Help  Improve  our  military  aircraft 
Make  an  all-out  effort  to  develop  the  re- 
quired technology  for  the  space  shuttle 
Successfully  complete  Project  Viking 
Prepare  to  accept  a  role  in  an  expanding 
program  of  spcu:e  applications 

Including  assistance  to  other  agencies  on 
civil  sector  problems. 

Maintain  a  strong  foundation  of  research 
in  the  basic  disciplines  of  the  aerospace  sci- 
ences. 

Now  about  the  time  we  got  fully  lined  up 
behind  these  goals,  we  met  with  an  unfore- 
seen problem.  The  Administration,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  control  rising  expenses,  decided 
to  reduce  its  complement  of  employees.  Pew 
agencies  were  spared,  and  NASA  was  not 
among  them.  Langley  will  soon  be  down  to 
80  percent  of  its  peak  strength.  I  have  learned 
two  Important  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  carrying  out  these  reductions.  The  first 
lesson  is  that  the  Civil  Service  regulations 
governing  reduction-ln-force  (RIP)  proceed- 
ings are  rigid  and  inefficient  and  should  be 
modified. 

I  have  personally  tried  to  work  this  prob- 
lem without  measurable  success  to  date.  The 
second  lesson  Is  that  the  Lord  helps  those 
who  help  themselves. 

In  the  face  of  these  reductions  we  have 
taken  some  relatively  drastic  steps.  Our  space 
research  has  been  cut  to  less  than  half  Its 
former  level.  Selected  areas  of  research  are 
being  abandoned  and  related  facilities  shut 
down. 

We  have  clung  tenaciously  to  the  goals  I 
mentioned  earlier:  aeronautics,  shuttle.  Vik- 
ing, space  applications,  and  the  supporting 
research  which  underglrds  them.  I  think  I 
can  see  daylight  ahead  if  we  can  avoid  fur- 
ther manpower  reductions.  When  I  look  at 
the  content  of  our  program — I  am  enthusias- 
tic on  even  the  worst  days. 

AERONAUTICS 

Langley  now  devotes  over  half  its  efforts 
to  aeronautics.  We  are  working  toward  a  set 
of  subgoals  which  are  responsive  to  either 
the  most  urgent  aeronautical  problems,  or 
the  most  promising  future  opportunities. 
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The  most  urgent  problems  have  been  iden- 
tified in  the  DOT/NASA  CARD  study  as  noise 
and  congestion.  Noise  can  be  tackled  In  sev- 
eral ways:  quiet  engines,  acoustically  treated 
nacelles,  Jet  suppression,  and  special  flight 
procedures.  By  applying  all  techniques  we  can 
expect  to  achieve  noise  levels  of  about  90 
EPNdB  for  virtually  all  types  of  subsonic  air- 
craft. This  compares  with  nearly  120  for  the 
first  Jet  transports  and  with  the  current  reg- 
ulation of  108.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jet  air- 
craft can  and  will  be  quieted.  Langley  is  now 
working  primarily  with  acoustically  damped 
nacelles.  Jet  suppression,  and  with  terminal 
flight  path  control.  More  importantly  tat  the 
long  term,  we  are  constructing  an  Aircraft 
Noise  Reduction  Laboratory  to  get  at  the 
fundamentals. 

Congestion  can  also  be  attacked  in  several 
ways.  We  can  probably  double  the  ci^aclty  of 
existing  airports  by  adding  runways  and 
providing  for  precision  flight  path  control 
with  split  second  timing  and  with  close  spac- 
ing under  all  weather  conditions.  This  re- 
quires a  neat  marriage  of  airborne  and 
ground  electronics,  coupled  with  suitable 
piloting  aids  and  aircraft-handling  qualities. 
Langley's  role  Is  to  support  the  PAA  by  con- 
centrating on  the  needs  of  terminal  config- 
ured aircraft  while  the  PAA  modernizes  the 
ATC  system  with  such  improvements  as  the 
microwave  IT  a. 

Another  approach  to  congestion  is  to  off- 
load the  major  terminals  by  providing  STOL 
or  VTOL  service  to  small  strategically  located 
airports.  STOL  aircraft  and  advanced  trans- 
port helicopters  will  be  available  before  fan- 
Jet  VTOL's.  They  must  be  quiet,  semi- 
automated,  reliable,  and  comfortable.  Suit- 
able aircraft  do  not  now  exist.  NASA  Is  push- 
ing hard  to  develop  the  technology  for  a 
number  of  options.  Langley  has  a  Joint  pro- 
gram with  the  U.S.  Army  to  procure  a  Rotor 
Systems  Research  Aircraft  to  devel<H>  ad- 
vanced rotor  technology.  Ames  has  a  similar 
Joint  effort  on  a  tilt  rotor  research  aircraft. 
Ames  also  is  managing  the  QUESTOL  Project 
to  procure  two  quiet  STOL  aircraft  for  tech- 
nology development.  We  are  helping  them. 
At  the  end  of  these  ^ads  we  see  the  follow- 
ing commercial  aircraft  potentially  coming 
Into  service  In  the  early  1980 's: 

A  250  knot,  90  passenger  helicopter  with 
half  the  DOC  of  current  hellcopt^'s. 

A  350  knot,  110  passenger  tilt  rotorcraft 
with  a  30  percent  better  DOC  than  the  ad- 
vanced helicopter. 

A  Mach  .75,  150  passenger  turbo  fan  STOL 
suitable  for  2,000  ft.  field  lengths  using  Jet 
augmented  lift. 
All  wUl  be  quiet! 

The  technology  is  less  well  in  hand  for 
quiet  turbo  fan  VTOL's.  This  tells  us  that  we 
need  to  get  busy.  One  thing  seems  clear:  be- 
cause of  their  high  hover  fuel  consumption, 
such  aircraft  will  have  to  get  on  and  off  the 
ground  in  a  hurry  with  automatic  take-off 
and  landing  equipment.  Langley  is  tackling 
this  problem,  and  recently  demonstrated  a 
liands-off  approach  and  landing  with  a  hell- 
copter  test  bed. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  major  problems 
we  are  working  on.  If  they  can  be  solved,  a 
market  for  about  $100  billion  in  new  aircraft 
is  projected  by  1985;  about  $65  billion  will  go 
for  wide-bodied  Jets  including  the  European 
airbus;  $20  billion  J|r  SSTs;  $8  billion  for 
STOL's;  and  $8  billion  for  the  first  buys  of 
an  advanced  subsonic  transport.  Foreign 
governments  are  subsidizing  their  aircraft 
industries  to  get  a  bigger  share  of  this  mar- 
ket and  the  competition  will  be  tough.  An- 
other reason  to  get  busy ! 

At  Langley  we  have  sizable  efforts  under- 
way to  advance  the  technology  for  both  ad- 
vanced subsonic  transports  (ATT)  and  sec- 
ond generation  supersonic  transports  (AST). 
The  next  generation  of  subsonic  transports 
for  tlie  1980's  will  incorporate  quiet  engines. 
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composite  structures,  supercritical  aero- 
dynamics, active  controls,  and  Integrated 
avionics.  Composites  can  reduce  aircraft 
structural  weight  by  20  percent.  The  greatest 
need  is  for  service  experience  to  demonstrate 
their  readiness  for  commercial  application. 
We  are  sponsoring  such  efforts  at  Langley.  In 
aerodynamics,  the  supercritical  wing  has 
come  along  very  well.  In  one  flight  demon- 
stration an  unswept  wing  was  Increased  in 
thickness  by  50  percent  without  loss  in  criti- 
cal speed.  A  swept  transport  version  of  the 
wing  on  an  P-8  has  confirmed  wind  tunnel 
Indications  that  near  sonic  cruise  is  possible. 
Active  controls  for  stability,  load  alleviation, 
fiutter  suppression,  and  ride  quality  can 
also  result  in  liiq>ressive  gains  and  we  are 
working  these  problems. 

Our  advanced  transport  technology  (ATT) 
program  Is  showing  how  to  put  it  all  to- 
gether— and  what  It  will  cost  to  do  so.  A 
national  investment  of  hundred  million  dol- 
lars over  the  next  five  years  wiU  put  us  in  a 
position  to  market  medium  and  long  range 
transports  with  the  following  gains  over  the 
current  wide -bodied  Jets: 

10  EPNdB  quieter 

15  percent  faster 

10  percent  cheaper  to  operate 

With  regard  to  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft, the  following  points  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear: 

1.  The  day  wUl  come  when  virtually  all  In- 
tercontinental and  some  transcontinental  air 
traffic  will  be  supersonic — or  faster. 

2.  The  United  States  must  develop  a  super- 
sonic transport  or  abdicate  its  enviable  posi- 
tion as  master  builder  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

3.  We  do  net  have  too  much  time  to  make 
up  our  minds.  Are  we  in,  or  are  we  out? 

If  we  decide  to  get  back  in  this  competi- 
tion there  are  certain  facts  we  must  face  up 
to: 

1.  The  next  United  States  SST  must  be 
better  than  the  one  we  cancelled.  It  must 
be  quieter,  have  a  greater  payload  fraction, 
and  have  longer  range — trans-Pacific  if 
possible. 

2.  The  United  States  SST  must  be  better 
than  the  competition.  Because  of  the  time  we 
have  lost,  the  competition  will  not  be  the 
Concorde,  but  a  follow-on  super-Concorde  of 
unknown  characteristics. 

These  facts  dictate  that  we  proceed  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  In  the  development  of  the 
necessary  technology  to  produce  a  superior 
aircraft.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able unanimity  In  the  aircraft  and  air  trans- 
port Industries  that  a  good  SST  would  be 
a  winner  for  the  United  States — creating 
Jobs  and  National  Income. 

At  Langley  we  are  making  a  major  effort 
to  formulate  an  advanced  supersonic  tech- 
nology program  (AST)  to  help  get  the 
United  States  back  in  the  competition.  We 
feel  that  a  U.S.  SST  for  the  1980'8  could 
have  these  characteristics  in  relation  to 
the  Concorde: 

%  fastei^-M--=2.7  + 

3  times  more  passengers — 360+ 

twice  the  payload  fraction — .10 

50  percent  more  range — 6,000  NM 

much  quieter— <PAB  36 

30  percent  cheaper  to  operate — ^DOC  =  l 
cent/sea-mlle 

When  you  talk  hypersonics  today  outside 
of  NASA  and  military  circles,  you  can  see 
the  eyes  of  the  listener  glaze  over.  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  are  at  least  three  po- 
tential applications  of  such  advanced  tech- 
nology: 

Hypersonic  transports 

Second  generation  air-breathing  shuttles 

Military  aircraft 

A  hypersonic  tranq>ort  might  fly  to  Aus- 
tralia for  instance,  in  VA  hours.  Carrying 
300  passengers,  it  woiild  not  look  too  differ- 
ent from  an  advanced  SST.  It  might  have  a 
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low  enough  sonic  boom  to  fly  over  land. 
Operating  costs  could  be  competitive.  Its 
most  revolutionary  features  would  be  hy- 
drogen fuel,  with  which  we  are  now  ex- 
perienced, and  an  actively  cooled  structure, 
with  which  we  are  not. 

Langley  is  one  of  the  last  remaining 
strongholds  of  hsrpersonlc  research  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  retained  a  lean 
hard  staff  in  this  area  and  are  focusing  our 
efforts  toward  definition  of  a  hypersonic 
research  airplane — In  a  team  effort  with 
other  NASA  centers  and  the  Air  Porce.  We 
envision  an  X-15-type  project  to  develop 
technology. 

This  concept  is  receiving  good  response 
in  most  circles  of  advanced  aeronautical 
thinking.  Some,  however,  feel  that  shuttle- 
type  transports  offer  more  promise.  Perhaps 
someday — but,  If  one  calculates  ticket  cost 
based  on  the  current  $100  per  pound  esti- 
mate for  shuttle  payloads,  he  soon  gets  quite 
interested  in  the  high  efficiency  hypersonic 
transport. 

I  wont  have  time  today  to  complete  the 
aeronautics  story.  We  are  trying  hard  to  Im- 
prove our  traditional  support  to  the  military 
In  the  face  of  some  excellent  threat  aircraft. 
We  are  taking  a  fresh  look  at  general  avia- 
tion. And  we  are  directing  our  space  elec- 
tronics know-how  toward  avionics.  The  at- 
mosphere is  one  of  excitement — and  promise. 

SPACE 

I  will  say  less  about  space  research  and 
technology  today  for  two  reasons: 

1.  You  are  probably  more  familiar  with 
these  programs. 

2.  I  have  r.bout  run  out  of  time. 

We  have  several  space  projects  located  at 
Langley:  Viking,  Scout,  Meteorological  Tech- 
nology Satellite,  and  Air  Density/Injun.  By 
far  the  the  largest  is  Viking.  This  important 
exploration  will  land  scientific  Instruments 
on  the  surface  of  Mars  in  1976.  It  is  pro- 
gressing well  and  will  provide  an  exciting 
event  to  help  celebrate  our  bicentennial. 

Our  shuttle  support  is  equally  large  in 
terms  of  Langley  manpower — about  300. 
This  number  may  surprise  you,  but  we  are 
playing  lead  roles  in  aerothermodynamics, 
structures,  materials,  and  loads  supporting 
research.  Becaiise  of  such  efforts,  NASA  was 
recently  able  to  certify  the  readbiess  of  the 
technology  to  support  the  development  of 
the  shuttle.  We  are  now  concentrating  on 
problems  peculiar  to  the  specific  configura- 
tion selected. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  long  term  Impor- 
tance of  the  space  shuttle  to  the  United 
States: 

It  would  make  space  readily  accessible  to 
man  for  scientific  exploration  practical 
applications,  and  national  defense. 

It  A'ould  deny  any  other  nation  the  ex- 
clusive opportunity  to  dominate  this  new  sea 
above  vis. 

It  would  maintain  our  hard-won  national 
space  capability,  as  opposed  to  permitting 
it  to  Jwlndle  away. 

It  would  open  up  space  to  {^portunities 
that  are  as  yet  undreamed  of,  but  which 
one  day  will  seem  conmionplace. 

It  would  stimulate  our  national  tech- 
nology in  a  period  when  it  needs  a  vote 
of  confidence  that  only  such  a  forward-look- 
ing program  can  bring. 

Por  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  feel 
that  the  space  shuttle  is  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  Coimtry.  We  must  not  faU  into  the 
trap  of  viewing  the  shuttle  In  the  light  of 
yesterday's  needs,  when  it  is  truly  tomor- 
row's vehicle. 

The  last  area  of  space  research  which  I 
will  mention  is  that  of  space  applications — 
specifically  earth  observations — an  area  of 
great  opportunity  to  which  the  shuttle  will 
lUtimately  contribute  greatly.  Langley  has 
been  actively  engaged  for  the  past  several 
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years  In  a  program  to  help  develop  the  tech- 
nology to  make  useful  observations  of  the 
earth  from  orbit  or  from  high  flying  aircraft. 
Specifically,  we  have  been  working  on  the 
problem  of  remote  detection  of  atmos- 
pheric constituents.  Including  pollutants. 
We  are  also  developing  theoretical  models 
for  the  chemical  and  mechanical  dispersion 
of  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere  from  all 
manner  of  sources,  including  aircraft.  We  are 
doing  the  same  for  the  oceans,  but  on  a 
lesser  scale. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  apply  space  technology 
to  the  support  of  NOAA  and  EPA  in  man's 
long  term  battle  against  the  harmful  effects 
of  his  waste  products.  This  Is  both  a  regional 
and  a  global  problem.  Satellites  and  aircraft 
alone  offer  us  tools  equal  in  scope  to  the  size 
of  this  problem.  Scientists  must  first  estab- 
lish a  baseline  atmosphere,  then  carefully 
monitor  any  departure  from  this  baseline, 
and  determine  the  causes  of  such  departure. 
I  envision  that  one  day  this  will  be  an  Inter- 
national cooperative  effort  with  the  United 
States  'eading  the  way  with  a  satellite-based 
system  for  data  collection,  reduction,  and 
dissemination.  Wouldn't  this  be  a  wonder- 
ful way  to  pull  nations  together  on  a  prob- 
lem that  concerns  everyone — our  collective 
survival? 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  Langley 
scene  is  analogous  in  many  ways  to  our  Na- 
tional scene — plenty  of  problems  but  rich 
with  opportunity.  There  Is  only  one  logical 
response  to  such  challenges — action — and 
we  are  taking  it. 


SENIOR    CITIZENS   MONTH 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  designated  May  1972,  as  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Month.  I  join  President 
Nixon  in  urging  government  at  all  levels 
and  citizens  throughout  our  Nation  to 
pay  special  attention  during  the  month 
of  May  to  the  concerns  of  the  elderly.  It 
is  hoped  that  through  this  added  em- 
phasis, programs  can  be  initiated  which 
will  become  lasting  projects. 

In  1900,  1  out  of  every  25  Americans 
was  65  or  over.  Today.  1  in  10  has 
reached  the  age  of  65.  Unfortunately,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  older  Amer- 
icans has  outrtm  the  quality  of  life  avail- 
able to  them.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  Member  of  this  body  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  insure  that  Americans 
can  grow  old  with  dignity  and  pride.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
the  elderly  are  recognized  as  citizens 
who  are  capable  of  making  significant 
contributions  to  our  Nation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  President 
Nixon  has  backed  his  concern  for  elderly 
Americans  with  afBrmative  action.  Un- 
der his  leadership,  total  spending  for 
the  elderly  has  increased  from  $29.6  bil- 
lion in  1968  to  $46.6  billion  estimated 
for  1972,  a  rise  of  57  percent  in  4  years. 
And  not  <mly  has  more  money  been 
spent,  existing  programs  have  been 
streamlined  and  updated,  and  new  pro- 
grams have  been  initiated. 

It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who 
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said,  "Old  and  young,  we  are  all  on  our 
last  cruise."  So  as  we  address  the  needs 
of  our  sooior  citizens,  we  are  truly  In 
pursuit  of  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH   M. 
BOWMAN,  JR. 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  know 
it  was  for  a  great  number  of  my  col- 
leagues this  morning,  I  was  shocked  and 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  Joseph  M.  Bowman,  Jr.  Although  Joe 
and  I  were  of  opposite  political  affilia- 
tions, I  counted  him  as  a  good  friend  and 
an  extremely  outstanding  public  servant. 
In  my  12  years  in  Congress,  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  more  dedicated  and  capable  in- 
dividual in  what  is  often  termed  "deli- 
cate" congressional  liaison  work. 

But  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him, 
Joe  was  much  more  than  a  liaison  rep- 
resentative. He  was  always  thoroughly 
and  completely  knowledgeable  on  the 
subject  at  hand.  I  can  recall  his  tremen- 
dous work  on  such  complicated  legisla- 
tion as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964;  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Act  of  1965;  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966;  interest  and  equaliza- 
tion tax,  as  well  as  his  long  and  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  multilateral  lend- 
ing associations.  Nor,  have  I  yet  met  a 
person  with  greater  honor  or  trust.  When 
Joe  Bowman  gave  you  the  facts  on  leg- 
islation, you  did  not  have  to  double  check. 
He  was  tnithful  and  accurate. 

In  the  past  few  years,  when  he  left 
Government  work  to  join  the  Washing- 
ton law  firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley,  Yoimg- 
man,  and  Rowe  as  a  partner,  I  have 
greatly  missed  our  earlier  association.  I 
shall  always  recall  our  work  together 
with  great  fondness  and  appreciation. 

To  his  wife,  Mary  Isabella  and  chil- 
dien,  my  wife,  June,  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

I  insert  the  news  article  wloich  ap- 
peared in  today's  "Washington  Post"  on 
Joe's  sudden  passing : 

Joseph  M.  Bomtman.  Jr.  Dies;  Ex-Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary 

(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 

Jaseph  MerreU  Bowman  Jr.,  40,  a  former 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley, 
Youngman  and  Rowe.  died  Txiesday  after  an 
apparent  heart  attack. 

A  spokesman  for  the  law  firm  said  he  col- 
lapsed on  the  street  at  13th  and  K  Streets 
NW  shortly  after  leaving  the  firm  at  1511 
K  Street  NW.  He  was  pronounced  dead  at 
George  Washington  Hospital. 

Mr.  Bowman  served  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  1968-69.  He  had  served 
earlier  as  deputy  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
ths  Treasury  for  congressional  liaison  and 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
congressional  relations. 

During  the  latter  assignment,  his  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  Included  work  on  such 
bills  as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  the  Excise 
rax  Act  of  1965,  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966.  Interest  Equalization  Tax,  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  and  silver  legislation. 
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He  received  the  Treasury  Department's 
highest  award,  the  Alexander  HamUton 
Award  In  1967. 

Bom  m  Valdoste,  Oa.,  Mr.  Bowman  at- 
tended Emory  trniverslty  Law  8<dio(4  from 
1950  to  1952,  when  he  enlisted  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  He  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  1963,  when  be  received  bis 
navigator-bombadler  wings  for  seryice  in 
B-29S.  He  served  in  OfcJnawa  and  was  dis- 
charged In  1956. 

Mr.  Bowman  returned  to  Emory  University 
Law  School  in  1957  and  received  bis  law  de- 
gree that  same  year. 

He  was  legislative  assistant  to  Rep.  John 
J.  Flynt  Jr.  (D-Ga.)  from  1958  to  1959,  when 
he  joined  the  law  firm  of  Kennedy,  Ken- 
nedy, Seay  and  Bowman  in  BamesvUle,  Oa. 

Mr.  Bowman  returned  to  Washington  In 
1962  as  congressional  liaison  officer  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  He  Joined  the  Treasury 
Department  a  year  later.  He  had  been  with 
Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  and  Rowe  since 
1969. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American,  Georgia 
and  D.C.  Bar  Associations.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  advisers  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington  and  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  vlsltws  of  Emory  University. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Isabella  Nichols,  and  three  children,  Joseph, 
Mary  and  John,  of  the  home,  410  Virginia 
Ave.,  Alexandria,  bis  mother,  Martha  Bow- 
man, and  a  brother,  William  Stanley  Bow- 
man, of  Boise,  Idaho. 
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CHANGE   PROPOSED   IN   RULES   ON 
RETIREMENT  AT  70 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
submitted  a  formal  recommendation  to 
you  for  a  change  in  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  law  as  it  applies  to  separation 
of  employees  at  age  70. 

I  am  introducing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion today. 

Briefly,  the  Commission  Chairman 
proposes  to  change  the  present  provision 
for  automatic  separation  of  a  15-year 
employee  when  he  reaches  age  70  or 
completes  his  15  years,  whichever  comes 
first.  Instead,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the 
service  requirement  to  5  years. 

The  full  background  and  justification 
is  spelled  out  in  the  letter  to  you  from 
Chairman  Hampton.  The  text  of  the 
letter  follows : 

May   11,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  and  recommend 
favorable  action  on,  the  attached  draft  bill 
to  amend  (among  other  things)  the  separa- 
tion provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment law. 

This  law  now  requires  automatic  separa- 
tion of  a  15-year  employee  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  age  70.  Should  he 
not  have  served  15  years  upon  re<M:blug  that 
age,  *'he  separation  date  moves  to  the  end  of 
the  n.ijnth  in  which  this  service  requlrenient 
Is  met.  Extension  beyond  retirement  age  may 
be  authorized  In  unusual  cases,  and  the  age 
retiree  can  be  reemployed  by  the  Govern- 
ment if  need  for  his  service  exists. 

There  are  also  some  exceptions  to  the  70- 
15  automatic  separation  provision.  The 
retirement  law  (li  sets  age  62  as  the  sxiper- 


annuation  point  of  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  in  Alaska  and  for  citizen  employees 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Govemment  serving  on  the  Isthmus 
(with  15  years'  service  on  the  Isthmus  or  in 
Alaska)  and  (2)  exempts  from  its  regular 
70-15  requirements  Members  of  Congress, 
Congressional  employees,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  his  employees,  and  judicial 
branch  employees  appointed  for  definite 
terms.  In  addition,  the  law's  automatic 
separation  provisions  do  not  apply  to  tbe 
other  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  retire- 
ment systems  covering  a  sizable  number  of 
workers. 

Studies  conducted  over  the  years  by  the 
Commission  and  by  two  independent  Com- 
mittees (the  Committee  on  Retirement  Policy 
for  Federal  Personnel  which  was  created  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  In  1852,  and  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staft  Retirment  Sjrs- 
tems  which  was  created  by  the  President  in 
1965)  have  all  concluded  that  tbe  present 
age  70,  15-year  service  provision  in  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  law  for  age  retire- 
ment Is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  For  instance,  in  its  1906  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  summed 
up  the  rationale  for  amendatory  legislation  in 
this  area  by  saying  that : 

"The  15-year  service  minimum  in  manda- 
tory retirement  not  only  prolongs  the  em- 
ployment of  some  who  should  retire,  but 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  hiring  of  new  work- 
ers who  would  not  have  15  years  of  Federal 
service  by  the  time  they  reach  age  70.  This 
provision  was  adopted  In  1926,  when  there 
were  few  private  pension  plans  and  no  Social 
Security  program.  There  were  compelling  so- 
cial and  economic  reasons  for  permitting 
older  hires  to  stay  on  the  rolls  untU  they 
could  gain  a  significant  CSR  benefit,  even  if 
this  took  their  Government  employment  well 
past  age  80.  Today,  the  older  person  with 
short  Federal  service  may  be  presumed  to 
have  other  public  or  private  pension  cover- 
age through  Social  Security,  corporate 
retirement.  State  or  local  govemment  retire- 
ment, Veterans'  compensation,  military 
retirement  •  •  • 

"The  foregoing  problems  In  CSR  as  it  con- 
cerns the  older  wco-ker  point  to  a  serious 
need  for  amendment  In  order  to  make  the 
system  more  responsive  to  operating  require- 
ments and  give  more  realistic  recognition  to 
the  needs  and  individual  capacities  of 
employees." 

Although  tbe  Government's  p<dlcy  is  not 
to  discriminate  In  hiring  on  the  basis  of  age. 
the  15-year  service  requirement,  almost  with- 
out question,  adversely  affects  Federal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  qualified  people 
who  are  age  65  or  older.  We  believe  that  If 
the  service  requirement  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement were  changed  from  15  to  5  years, 
it  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  lessen- 
ing resistance  to  the  appointment  of  persons 
over  age  55,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
open  x\p  promotion  opportunities  for  other 
employees.  In  addition,  it  would  standardise 
at  5  years  the  service  period  required  for  dis- 
ability, deferred,  and  age-service  retirements. 

Draft  legislation  to  produce  this  result  is 
attached.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  persons  now  serving  would  con- 
tintie  to  be  subject  to  the  present  age-70. 
15-year  mandatory  retirement  provision.  The 
amendment  In  this  respect  would  apply  only 
to  persons  appointed  or  reappointed  follow- 
ing a  break  in  service  of  more  than  three 
days,  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment.  Since 
the  amendment  would  not  be  operative  until 
5  years  after  its  enactment,  there  would  be 
only  a  minimal  Increase  in  the  normal  cost 
of  the  system  of  .01%  of  payroll — It  would 
not  Increase  the  unfunded  liability  of  the 
retirement  system  during  Uiese  first  5  years. 

In  addition,  the  draft  legislation  proposes 
to  amend  both  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
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Life  Insurance  and  tbe  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  laws  to  reduce  from  12  to  6 
years  the  length  of  service  required  by  a  re- 
tiring employee  to  retain  his  group  life  In- 
surance and  health  benefits  coverages  during 
retirement.  At  present,  disability  retirees  are 
the  only  group  of  eny)loyee8  who  may  con- 
tinue their  life  insurance  and  health  bene- 
fits coverage,  after  retirement,  with  5  years' 
service;  aU  other  employees  who  retire  on  an 
immediate  annuity  must,  among  other 
things,  have  completed  at  least  12  years  of 
creditable  service  in  order  to  so  continue 
these  coverages. 

The  Commission  believes  that,  if  the  re- 
tirement law  Is  amended  to  require  manda- 
tory retirement  after  5  years'  service,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  set  this  same  period  of  service 
requirement  for  retention  of  group  life  in- 
surance and  health  benefits  coverages  after 
retirement.  Such  a  change  would  permit  not 
only  tbe  age  retiree,  but  other  eligible  em- 
ployees with  6  or  more  years'  service — some 
of  wh(Mn  no  doubt  stay  on  the  Job  now  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  completing  tbe  required 
12  years'  service — to  retire  with  the  assurance 
that  tbe  security  they  had  dvu-lng  employ- 
ment win  continue  to  some  degree  during 
their  retirement  years. 

However,  we  also  believe  that  the  effective 
date  for  any  such  change  In  the  life  insurance 
and  health  benefits  law  should  be  five  years 
in  tbe  future  to  coincide  with  the  operative 
effect  of  tbe  proposed  6-year  service  require- 
ment for  mandatory  retirement.  This  then 
would  not  result  in  any  added  cost  to  these 
programs  for  the  first  five  years  after  enact- 
ment. Thereafter,  though,  we  estimate  that 
the  regular  group  life  insurance  biweekly 
rate,  per  $1,000  of  insurance  coverage,  would 
have  to  be  increased  from  41  Vi  cents  to  42 
cents  (employees'  biweekly  life  Insurance  rate 
would  therefore  be  Increased  by  V2  cent  (from 
27V4  to  28  cents)  and  the  Government's  con- 
tribution would  be  increased  by  14  cent  (from 
13%  to  14  cents)  for  each  (1,000  of  regular 
group  life  insurance  coverage) .  Tbe  biweekly 
rate  for  the  (10,000  optional  group  life  in- 
surance would  be  increased  by  an  average  of 
6.6  cents,  and  the  average  high-option  bi- 
weekly health  benefits  rate  would  be  in- 
creased gradually  to  an  additional  38  cents 
over  a  period  of  about  15  years,  due  to  tbe  in- 
creasing average  age  of  enrollees  under  tbe 
health  benefits  program. 

The  enactment  of  the  attached  legislative 
prc^josal  would  go  a  long  way  in  making  the 
retirement,  life  insurance  and  health  benefits 
laws  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  both 
the  Government  and  Its  employees.  The  Com- 
mission accordingly  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  the  draft  bill  and  urges  Its  early 
enactment. 

Tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  tbe  submission  of  this  proposal. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Hamptok, 

Chairman. 


BUSING  FOR  RACIAL  BALANCE  IS 
WRONG 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  May  18  issue 
of  the  WaU  Street  Journal  makes  an  im- 
portant point.  It  recognizes  that  the  bus- 
ing issue  is  a  valid  issue  which  may  be 
viewed  in  many  terms  other  than  race. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  problem  has  been  that  many  news- 
papers and  many  people,  themselves, 
have  been  restricting  their  view  of  this 
issue  to  race.  It  is  clear  that  this  view 
at  close  range  becomes  much  more  in 
focus  than  it  was  at  long  distance,  espe- 
cially when  that  long  distance  look  has 
been  toward  the  South. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Wallace  Phenomenon 

George  WaUace  has  been  disabled  by  the 
bullets  of  a  would-be  assassin  but  his  politi- 
cal strength  has  hardly  suffered,  as  any  read- 
ing of  the  Michigan  and  Maryland  primary 
results  wUl  attest. 

As  everyone  knows  by  now,  tbe  Alabama 
governor  scored  impressive  victories  in  both 
states,  taking  about  half  the  votes  cast  for 
Democrats  In  Michigan  and  nearly  40%  in 
Maryland. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  politician  now  re- 
mains unimpressed  by  the  Wallace  phenom- 
enon. But  there  are  many  politicians  who 
may  not  fully  understand  why  so  many 
voters  have  listened  so  raptly  to  what  the 
little  Alabamian  has  said  and  then  checked 
his  iiame  In  the  voting  booths. 

Mr.  Wallace,  before  bis  brush  with  dis- 
aster, was  Inviting  his  listeners  to  give 
"them"  a  message  and  a  good  many  have 
responded.  In  other  words,  he  has  invited 
a  protest  vote  and  gotten  it.  The  "them" 
be  refers  to  are  tbe  mainstream  politicians 
in  government  and  Congress. 

Regardless  of  bow  one  feels  about  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, and  certainly  we  have  our  own  doubts 
about  his  political  background  and  style,  tbe 
support  be  has  attracted  now  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  main  political  currents 
in  this  electlor  year.  The  protest  can  no 
longer  be  written  off  entirely  as  a  fringe 
phenomenon.  It  deserves  more  careful  exam- 
ination. 

One  popular  explanation  of  the  Wallace 
strength  holds  it  to  be  mainly  racist  in 
nature,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  issue  of 
school  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Some 
politicians  also  think  they  see  a  rebirth  of 
old-fashioned  populism,  perhaps  arising  out 
of  a  nostalgia  for  simpler  issues  and  simpler 
times. 

There  are  no  doubt  both  racist  and 
populist  elements  in  the  WaUace  vote  but 
these  are  not  really  adequate  explanations  of 
the  Wallace  political  strength.  Such  explana- 
tions do  not  do  adequate  Justice  to  the 
powers  of  discernment  of  tbe  electorate  or  to 
the  validity  of  tbe  democratic  process.  It 
wo\ild  be  extremely  depressing  to  have  to 
assume  that  so  many  people  are  being  guided 
In  their  vote  by  sheer  bigotry  or  iUuslons. 

That  Isnt  necessary,  however,  because  such 
interpretations  most  likely  miss  tbe  point  of 
why  tbe  Wallace  campaign  is  proving  to  be  so 
effective.  What  WaUace  has  been  saying  Is 
that  government,  particularly  at  the  federal 
level.  Is  not  responding  to  tbe  real  needs  and 
wishes  of  that  majority  of  people  who  work 
hard,  pay  their  taxes  and  try  to  lead  respon- 
sible lives.  Tbe  fact  that  be  is  getting  cheers 
and  votes  of  assent  to  this  message  suggests 
that  a  lot  of  people  think  he  is  right. 

When  the  busing  Issue,  for  example.  Is  in- 
terpreted in  this  light,  rather  than  purely  in 
racial  terms.  It  has  a  different  appearance. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  most  people,  white 
and  black,  don't  want  their  small  children 
made  pawns  in  social  experiments.  When 
government  insists  on  doing  it  anyway,  they 
assume,  with  some  justification,  that  gov- 
emment Is  not  responding  to  their  wishes 
and  to  their  own  concepts  of  what  Is  socially 
possible  and  desirable. 

Moreover,  they  know,  by  simply  looking  at 
the  tax  bite  that  comes  out  of  their  pay- 
checks, that  they  are  paying  ever  increasing 
sums  for  such  a  government. 

Significantly  it  was  with  thrxists  at 
Washington   bureaucrats   "with   nothing   in 
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their  briefcases  but  peanut  butter  sand- 
wicbes"  that  Mr.  WaUace  was  drawing  some 
of  his  biggest  cheers.  And  bis  principal  op- 
ponents in  the  Democratic  race,  all  of  whom 
have  Iseen  sitting  in  a  Congress  that  has  had 
a  big  role  in  expanding  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy, could  easily  be  identified  with  this 
target. 

This  public  concern  about  government  it- 
self— its  size,  its  cost  and  its  often  clumsy 
management  of  social  programs  that  affect 
tbe  lives  of  millions  of  citizens  directly  and 
indirectly — should  not  be  Ignored  by  any 
candidate.  To  mistake  It  for  bigotry  or  some 
other  unworthy  sentiment  could  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  And  to  Ignore  it  cotild  be  of 
some  considerable  danger  to  us  all,  because 
there  Is  a  serious  threat  posed  to  a  demo- 
cratic system  when  the  government  no  longer 
responds  adequately  to  the  wishes  and  con- 
cerns of  tbe  electorate. 


ESTATE  TAXES  DRIVE  FARMERS 
OFF  LAND 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  May  14,  1972, 
contained  an  article  on  one  of  the  many 
dilemmas  confronting  the  small  farmer. 
Unlike  many  of  the  hardships  of  small 
farming  in  today's  society,  however,  this 
problem  is  relatively  easy  to  cure.  It  is 
the  situation  that  arises  when  the  farm- 
land could  be  sold  to  land  developers, 
but  where  the  owners  prefer  to  continue 
farming.  In  the  event  of  the  owners' 
death,  however,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  taxes  the  heirs  on  the  market 
value  of  the  land — even  If  the  heirs 
would  prefer  not  to  sell  out  to  the 
developers. 

This  fine  piece  of  investigative  Journal- 
ism by  David  A.  Andelman  follows: 

Estate  Taxes  Dbive  Farmers  Off  Land 
(By  David  A.  Andelman) 

Thousands  of  American  fanners  are  being 
driven  off  their  lands — forced  to  sell  their 
farms  to  real  estate  speculators,  some  of 
them  say,  because  of  tbe  method  used  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assess  inherit- 
ance taxes. 

Such  taxes  are  assessed  on  what  the  land 
could  be  sold  for,  rather  than  what  it  is  worth 
as  farmland.  Thus,  many  people  who  have 
Inherited  farms  have  bad  to  sell  them  to 
developers  simply  to  pay  the  taxes. 

As  a  result,  the  revenue  service  is  being 
termed  partly  responsible  for  destroying  a 
segment  of  American  agriculture  and,  at  the 
same  time,  accelerating  tbe  spread  of  the 
suburbs  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural lands  in  wide  sections  of  the  nation 
within  easy  access  to  metropolitan  areas  hn.s 
skyrocketed  as  land  speculators  have  bought 
up  every  available  piece  of  property.  The 
value  of  this  land  for  agriculture,  however, 
has  largely  remained  constant  or  has  de- 
clined. 

Tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service  insists  on 
assessing  all  agricultural  land  at  the  "price 
at  which  property  would  change  hands  be- 
tween a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller' 

The  result  has  been  that  farmers  holding 
property  whose  value  for  development  Is  five 
to  10  limes  its  agricultural  worth  have  been 
forced  to  sell  their  property  to  the  waiting 
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speculators  simply  to  pay  their  inheritance 
taxes,  which  run  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 
Cliilciren  who  would  have  remained  on  the 
land  are  being  forced  off. 

Most  of  this  pressure  has  been  focused  on 
the  spreading  areas  on  the  fringes  of  the 
suburbs  where  metropohtan  America  is  push- 
in5  out  to  meet  rural  America — areas  such  as 
the  farther  reaches  of  Suffolk  County,  L.I.; 
suburban  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  Cook  County  in  Illinois,  and 
the  Sierra  Foothills  region  of  California. 

"Once  farmland  Is  given  to  the  speculators, 
that's  the  final  step  as  far  as  agriculture  Is 
concerned."  said  James  E.  Cross,  a  farmer 
in  semirural  Cutchogue,  L.I.  "You're  taking 
land  that  took  25,000  years  to  develop,  an 
amazing  land  that  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
overnight  you  bring  In  bulldozers  and  sock 
houses  on  it.  We  all  pay  for  it  in  the  long 
run."' 

Another  Cutchogue  farmer,  John  Wick- 
ham,  cited  the  situation  of  a  neighbor  with 
a  60-acre  farm  in  one  of  the  best  potato- 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States. 

The  neighbor,  who  had  asked  not  to  be 
identified  by  name,  inherited  the  farm  from 
his  mother  two  years  ago  upon  her  death. 
The  farm  was  worth  about  $800  an  acre  if 
used  for  agriculture.  But  the  revenue  service 
valued  it  at  $3,500  an  acre,  which  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  noted  "is  the  fair  dex-elopment  value," 
and  the  tax  alone  came  to  about  $1,200  an 
acre. 

CALLS     SALE     "rORCED" 

"This  means  that  this  chap  is  a  very  good 
farmer,"  he  added,  "but  he  had  to  take  out 
a  tremendous  mortgage  to  pay  the  inherit- 
ance taxes,  a  mortgage  with  9  or  10  per 
cent  interest,  and  he  simply  can't  pay  it  off — 
not  with  today's  price  of  potatoes.  So  he  has 
to  sell  it.  In  actuality,  they  (the  Federal 
Government  |  forced  its  sale,  very  simply." 

In  Harrington.  HI.,  Xavler  Schmid,  a  72- 
year-old  farmer  who  is  worried  about  the 
problem  that  will  arise  when  he  dies,  cited 
the  case  of  a  90-year-old  neighbor  who  died 
and  left  a  600-acre  farm  to  his  wife. 

"They  haven't  sold  the  farm  yet,"  Mr. 
Schmid  said,  "as  the  estate  Is  still  in  probate. 
But  his  wife  is  nearly  90,  and  when  she  dies 
taxes  will  be  levied  all  over  again  and  the 
sons  will  have  to  sell  the  farm  for  sure  to 
pay  taxes." 

That  the  situation  became  most  acute  very 
recently  is  largely  attributable  to  the  newly 
developing  pattern  of  change  in  suburban 
America. 

GROWTH   or  PAR  FRINGE 

Tlie  1970  census  revealed  that  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  United  States  was 
the  suburbs  and  the  fastest  shrinking  was 
the  rural  areas.  But  of  even  greater  signi- 
ficance was  the  evidence  that  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  suburban  popula- 
tion was  In  the  so-called  "exurban  areas" — 
those  counties  on  the  far  fringe  of  the  sub- 
urbs, between  suburbs  and  countryside. 

It  is  here  that  the  real  estate  speculators 
are  most  busily  at  work  and  where  the  pres- 
sures on  the  remaining  farmers  are  the 
strongest. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  show  how  many 
farms  are  going  to  speculators.  Many  are 
quietly  sold  but  continue  to  be  farmed  for 
several  years,  even  decades,  under  "lease- 
back" arrnnagments,  until  the  land  becomes 
so  \  aluable  that  the  speculator  finally  moves 
iu  and  puts  a  halt  to  the  farming. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION    SEEN 

A  spokesman  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
ServiLe,  Edward  York,  said,  "We've  been 
aware  of  the  problem  really  for  several  years 
and,  of  course,  what  It  bolls  down  to  Is  that 
under  the  law  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
set  the  tax  on  the  value  the  land  sells  for 
rather  than  on  the  value  the  property  would 
he  used  for. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  would  take  legislation  to  change  the 
practice." 

The  legislation  on  which  the  current  reve- 
nue service  practices  are  based  dates  to  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1916,  Section  203.1,  of  which 
says  that  property  must  be  valued  at  its 
fair  market  value.  A  service  spokesman  said, 
"It  has  been  applied  consistently  since  that 
date." 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts  at 
reform.  Representative  Graham  Purcell  of 
Texas,  sixth-ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  has  Introduced  each 
year  for  the  last  four  years  a  bill  providing 
for  a  change  of  the  valuation  criteria. 

At  last  count,  there  were  six  bills  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
one  In  the  Senate,  all  waiting  for  action  that 
their  sponsors  generally  believe  will  prob- 
ably never  come. 

"Each  year  they  get  buried  in  the  hearings 
on  general  tax  reform."  Mr.  Purcell  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  "Ways  and  Means  Just 
happens  to  like  the  extra  revenue  the  law 
pulls  in  the  way  it  stands." 

The  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  con- 
cern it  has  aroused  in  agricultural  America 
Is  Indicated  by  the  search  for  the  methods  to 
circumvent   the   revenue   regulations. 

In  the  Dade  County  area  surroiinding  Mi- 
ami, almost  all  farms  have  by  now  been  In- 
corporated. The  corporate  farmer  is  able 
each  year  to  transfer  a  small  amount  of 
stock — up  to  $3,000  apiece  is  tax-exempt 
under  gift  tax  statutes — to  his  children  as 
gifts,  easing  the  final  impact  of  Inheritance 
taxes  when  he  dies. 

A  few  states,  including  New  Jersey,  Cali- 
fornia and  Maryland,  have  either  set  up  or 
given  serious  consideration  to  establishing 
agricultural  land  use  districts.  They  require 
farmland  under  regulation  to  remain  In 
farming  for  a  certain  period  of  years,  usually 
at  least  10.  or  indefinitely.  But  In  many 
areas,  the  revenue  service  has  not  chosen  to 
recognize  these  districts  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. 

ACCEPTED    BY    GOVERNMENT 

In  California,  the  Land  Conservation  Act 
of  1965  enables  a  farmer  to  contract  with 
the  county  government  not  to  put  farm- 
land up  for  sale  for  at  least  10  years,  en- 
abling the  state  to  assess  the  land  at  agri- 
cultural rates.  And.  state  officials  said  the 
Federal  Government  has  accepted  the  state 
assessments  for  Federal  purposes. 

But  a  new  and  more  recent  law  may  change 
this.  It  provides  that  If  not  enough  of  this 
restricted  land  is  sold  In  an  area,  the  county 
assessor  may  use  the  Income  of  the  land 
as  a  means  of  determining  its  value  for  as- 
sessment purposes. 

Joseph  A.  Janelli,  governmental  affairs  si)e- 
ciallst  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, is  concerned  that  "the  I.R.S.  Just 
might  say  this  new  law  is  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient and  we  do  not  have  the  right  to 
do  it  this  way." 

ARRANGEMENTS    ARE    tniGEO 

Mr.  York,  the  revenue  service  spokesman, 
said  "there  is  a  possibility"  that  an  agricul- 
tural land  use  district  "could  affect  the 
valuation — In  effect  discounting  the  valua- 
tion in  some  situations."  But  he  said,  even 
so.  the  value  would  never  reach  the  agri- 
cultural value. 

So.  the  California  federation  has  begun 
to  advise  members  to  make  their  proper  ar- 
rangements well  in  advance  of  death — giv- 
ing land  or  corporate  shares  In  land  to  their 
children  over  the  years  to  take  advantage  of 
the  gift  tax  exemption. 

"All  this  is  fine,"  said  Mr.  Wickham,  the 
Long  Island  farmer.  "But  I  can't  do  this.  I 
need  cash  loans  on  my  property  each  year  In 
order  to  operate.  If  I  go  to  a  bank  and  say 
I've  given  shares  to  my  children,  that  I  don't 
have  clear  title,  they'll  throw  me  right  out." 
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Dean  F.  Tuthill,  a  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  said 
that  there  were  only  a  handful  of  states  that 
had  been  able  to  figure  out  any  method  of 
easing  the  burden  of  estate  taxes  for  their 
farmers. 

COAST  LAW  CITED 

Most  special  agrictiltural  taxing  districts 
set  up  to  help  farmers  are  applied  only  to 
local  property  taxes  and  not  to  federally  ad- 
ministered estate  taxes. 

Professor  Tuthill  cited,  as  one  attempt  to 
ease  Federal  taxes,  California's  statute,  which 
he  said  was  a  prototype  for  other  methods 
of  "preventing  Intensive  development  of 
farmland,"  including  a  bill  in  Maryland  last 
year  that  would  have  allowed  farmers  to  sell 
their  development  rights  to  the  local  county, 
farming  It  themselves  but  paying  consider- 
ably lower  taxes. 

Systems  such  as  this  or  one  newly  Insti- 
tuted In  Suffolk  County,  L.I. — where  the 
county  plans  to  purchase,  at  the  start,  some 
3,000  acres  of  prime  farmland  at  speculative 
prices  from  the  farmers,  then  lease  it  back 
to  the  owners — are  other  solutions  proposed 
by  agricultural  economists  In  place  of 
changes  In  the  revenue  law. 

"There  are  so  few  ways  open  to  preserve 
this  valuable  resource,"  Mr.  Wickham  con- 
cluded. "If  the  IJl.8.  continues  to  follow  this 
policy.  It  will  put  all  agriculture  out  of 
business  on  Long  Island  within  a  generation. 
And  who  knows  what  wlU  happen  everywhere 
else  in  this  country?" 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today  has  one  of  its 
typically  thorough  and  convincing  ar- 
ticles on  the  question  of  gun  control.  The 
article  speaks  for  itself— forcefully  and 
clearly — ^but  one  item  seems  to  me  worth 
particular  attention:  according  to  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  the  Journal  re- 
ports: 

For  every  robber  stopped  by  a  homeowner 
with  a  handgun,  four  homeowners  or  mem- 
bers of  their  families  are  killed  in  handgun 
accidents. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  we  heed  the 
obvious  message  of  this  fact,  and  ban 
the  private  possession  of  handguns? 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  Joiu'nal 
article  in  the  Record: 

The  Gun— It  Was  a  Typical  Day:  An  Air- 
man Killed  Self  and  a  Lover  Was  Shot; 
a  Cop  Was  Shot  in  Accident  and  a  Pabty- 
Crasher  died  on  Day  Wallace  Was  Felled; 
Each  Day,  57  Firearm  Deaths 
Samviel  O.  Cunning.  William  Earl  Evnns. 
Julius  J.  Osstlfln.  Gerardo  Manfredi.  Rich- 
ard Hurley.  Linda  Taylor.  Jerry  Flack.  Ron- 
ald   Hardiniao.    Stephen    Williams.    William 
Dell  Chappel.  Johnny  Carr.  Roy  Lee  Stout. 
And  almost  George  Wallace. 

George  Wallace  wasn't  killed  by  gunfire 
on  Monday.  Samuel  O.  Cunning.  WlUiam  Earl 
Evans.  Julius  J.  Osstifin,  Gerardo  Manfredi, 
Richard  Hurley,  Linda  Taylor,  Jerry  Flack, 
Ronald  Hardlman,  Stephen  WlUlams,  Wll- 
Uam  Dell  Chappel,  Johnny  Carr,  and  Roy 
Lee  Stout — among  others — were.  All  died 
from  gunshot  wounds  during  the  24-hour 
period  from  midnight  to  midnight  Monday, 
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May  15 — ^the  day  that  Alabama's  Oot.  Wal- 
lace was  critically  wounded  by  a  would-be 
assassin's  bullets  in  a  Laurel,  Md.,  abopplng 
center. 

Final  statlstlca  on  the  day's  tcdl  of  gon- 
shot  victims — ^whether  by  murder,  suicide 
or  accident — haven't  yet  been  compiled.  If 
Monday  was  an  average  day,  however,  It's  ex- 
pected that  the  number  of  gunshot  deaths 
was  as  high  as  57 — the  average  number  of 
people  killed  In  the  U.S.  every  day  by  guns. 
(The  yearly  gundeath  toll  Is  about  21,000.) 

The  anatomy  of  Gov.  Wallace's  wounding  is 
by  now  well  known  to  any  American  within 
reach  of  a  newspaper,  radio  or  television  set. 
But  how  did  Stephen  Williams  die?  How  did 
Linda  Taylor  lose  her  life?  In  an  attempt  to 
further  understand  what  is  behind  the  many 
U.S.  gun  deaths.  Wall  Street  Journal  report- 
ers across  the  country  Interviewed  medical 
examiners,  policemen,  sheriffs  and  other  law 
officials  this  week.  Who  was  killed  by  gun- 
fire on  Monday,  May  15?  the  interviewees 
were  asked.  Who  were  the  killers?  How  and 
why  did  the  shootings  occur?  Where  did  the 
guns  come  from? 

The  answers  In  most  cases  were  Incom- 
plete. Certainly,  there  was  no  particular  pat- 
tern that  emerged.  But  there  was  one 
common  denominator :  a  moment  of  extreme 
violence  that  left  someone  dead. 

SAMUXL  O.  CUNNXNC 

One  of  the  earliest  moments  of  violence 
in  the  U3.  that  Monday  took  place  in  Dallas. 
About  an  hour  after  midnight,  a  19-year-old 
gunman,  L.  D.  Webb,  Is  alleged  to  have  en- 
tered an  apartment,  and  said  to  the  occu- 
pants, "Put  your  Jack  on  the  table." 

No  one  in  the  apartment  complied  with 
the  gunman's  order.  And  a  few  minutes 
later,  Samuel  O.  Cunning,  a  19-year-old  line- 
man for  the  General  Telephone  Co.,  was 
pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at  Parkland  Me- 
morial Hospital — the  same  hospital  that 
made  headlines  following  the  assassination 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Webb 
was  subsequently  charged  with  murder. 

WILLIAM  earl  EVANS 

Parkland  was  busy  during  the  early  morn- 
ing lioiirs  Monday.  At  1 :45  a.m.,  28-year-old 
Dorothy  Locke  called  Dallas  police  and  told 
them  she'd  shot  William  Earl  Evans,  29,  with 
a  .22-calliber  pistol.  He,  too,  was  pronounced 
dead  on  arrival  at  Parkland. 

Police  say  Miss  Locke  told  them  that  she 
and  Mr.  Evans  had  been  going  together  for 
seven  months  and  then  had  broken  up.  On 
Sunday,  the  day  before  Mr.  Evans'  death, 
she  complained  to  police  that  Mr.  Evans 
was  pestering  her;  the  police  warned  him  to 
leave  her  alone.  He  apparently  did.  But  then, 
police  say.  Miss  Locke  told  them  that  Mr. 
Evans  returned  very  early  Monday  morning 
and  tried  to  break  Into  her  residence.  Ac- 
cording to  police.  Miss  Locke  said  she  threat- 
ened to  shoot  Mr.  Evans,  and  he  replied. 
"I'm  coming  in.  I'm  going  to  die  tonight. 
Shoot  me." 

Miss  Locke  has  been  charged  with  murder 
and  her  case  has  l>een  remanded  to  a  grand 
Jury.  The  weapon,  police  say,  was  a  German 
Rohm,  model  RG8.  A  Dallas  police  spokes- 
man says,  "Sometimes  It  seems  like  90% 
of  our  murders  are  ccwunltted  with  these 
RGs.  They  start  at  $8.60.  The  (modd)  S  is 
the  cheapest." 

CAPT.  JULIUS  J.  OSSTIFIN 

At  about  the  same  time  that  William  Evans 
was  returning  to  Dorothy  Locke's  apartment, 
Julius  J.  Osstifin,  a  33-year-old  Air  Force 
captain,  sbot  blinsdf  to  death  in  his  resi- 
dence in  Mad  River  Township.  Ohio.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  C.  D.  Lett,  deputy 
coroner  in  the  Montgomery  County  coroner's 
office,  the  county  ahertS'a  office  "advised  that 
the  deceased  was  found  tat  the  kitchen  of  hla 
residence." 

"They  (the  sheriff's  office)  had  received 
the  dispatch  to  this  residence  from  the  wife," 
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Mr.  Lett's  report  states,  "due  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  spoken  to  her  husband  on  the  phone 
and  he  advised  that  he  was  going  to  shoot 
himself  upon  the  count  of  three,  and  then 
she  heard  the  gun  go  off." 

BIr.  Lett's  report  Identifies  the  suicide 
weapon  as  "a  .32-callber  Harrts  &  Richardson 
model  732,  serial  number  AM50717."  An  In- 
vestigation determined  that  the  gun  had 
been  purchased  by  Capt.  Osstlfln  from  Rink's 
Department  Store,  a  discount  bouse  in  near- 
by Dayton.  And  a  check  of  store  records 
showed  that  the  sales  clerk  involved  in  the 
purchase  was  Wllma  Jordan. 

"Oh,  God,"  Miss  Jordan  exclaims.  "X  re- 
member selling  a  hand  gun  to  a  young  guy 
from  out  at  Wright -Patterson  (the  Air  Force 
installation  where  Capt.  Osstlfln  was  based) 
about  that  time."  The  time  was  last  Septem- 
ber, and  Miss  Jordan  says  the  information 
card  she  filled  out  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
shows  that  the  buyer  was  flve-feet-nlne- 
tnches  tall  and  weighed  162  pounds.  Retail 
price  of  the  weapon  was  $48.88. 

Miss  Jordan  says  she  can't  recall  what  rea- 
son Capt.  Osstlfln  gave,  if  any,  for  wanting  to 
purchase  the  gun.  She  says,  however,  that 
she  often  refuses  to  sell  hand  guns  "If  (cus- 
tomers) are  acting  funny — and  always  If 
they've  been  drinking."  She  adds:  "The  bad 
part  is  that  you  Just  never  know  what  they'll 
be  used  for.  That's  what  makes  you  feel  bad." 

Why  did  Capt.  Osstifin  take  his  own  life? 
According  to  Mr.  Lett's  report,  Mrs.  Osstlfln 
told  him  "that  her  husband  had  been  de- 
pressed In  the  past  year  due  to  two  facts: 
1.  That  his  brother  was  killed  in  a  fatal  acci- 
dent (auto)  In  Toledo  on  May  15,  1971  (ex- 
actly one  year  earlier)  and  2.  that  she  had 
filed  suit  for  divorce."  Mrs.  Osstlfln  also  told 
Mr.  Lett  that  her  husband  had  written  a 
suicide  note  in  August  1971  but  didn't  take 
any  further  action  at  that  time. 

CERAROO    MANFREDI 

As  suicides  go,  the  information  surround- 
ing the  death  of  Capt.  Osstlfln  is  voluminous. 
By  comparison,  little  Is  known  about  what 
drove  Gerardo  Manfredi,  a  66-year-old  retired 
postal  carrier,  to  shoot  himself  last  Monday 
morning  on  a  road  near  Reno,  Nev. 

At  10  o'clock  that  morning,  Mr.  Manfredi 
walked  into  a  Reno  sporting  goods  store  and 
bought  a  used  .38-caliber  revolver  for  $30. 
During  the  transaction,  he  complied  with  the 
1968  Federal  Gun  Control  Act  by  giving  the 
store  his  name  and  address  and  signing  a 
statement  that  he  wasnt  an  ex-felon.  He 
then  got  In  his  car,  drove  outside  the  city 
limits  and,  at  10:15  a.m.,  shot  himself  in  the 
head. 

Mr.  Manfredt's  body  was  discovered  by  a 
pstssing  motorist  five  minutes  later.  He  left  a 
son  and  brother;  his  wife  had  died  two  years 
ago.  The  brother  later  said  that  Mr.  Man- 
fredi had  recently  been  acting  despondent 
without  any  apparent  reason.  And  while  Mr. 
Manfredi  left  a  note  of  instructions  in  his 
car — including  details  of  whom  to  contact — 
he  left  no  explanation  for  his  suicide. 

RICHARD    hurley 

Explanations  are  also  lacking  for  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  most  of  Monday's 
murders.  A  case  in  point  is  Uie  death  of 
Rl(^ard  Hurley,  a  43-year-old  San  Franciscan 
who,  police  say,  was  murdered  sometime 
shortly  after  the  day  began.  The  miu^er  took 
place  in  what  police  described  as  a  middle- 
class  rooming  house  at  1482  Sutter  St.,  an 
area  of  respectable  moderately  priced  apart- 
ments and  residence  hotels  Just  a  few  blocks 
from  downtown. 

There  are  a  few  additional  facta:  On  Mon- 
day morning,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Hurley's  build- 
ing called  the  manager  and  complained  that 
water  was  dripping  down  from  the  apeut- 
ment  above.  When  the  manager  went  up  to 
investigate,  she  found  Mr.  Hurley  lying  on 
bis  back  on  the  floor  near  his  bed.  She  as- 
sumed, she  later  said,  that  be  was  drunk. 
The  manager  then  said  she  looked  for  the 
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building's  maintenance  man  and  asked  him 
to  lift  Mr.  Hurley  Into  bed.  When  she  re- 
turned with  the  maintenance  man,  she  said, 
they  noticed  blood  and  called  the  police. 
The  time  was  2  pjn. 

It's  also  known  that  Mr.  Hurley  vras  vinem- 
ployed  and  had  a  record  of  25  arrests  for  such 
offenses  as  the  sale  and  use  of  heroin  and 
marijuana;  burglary  and  robbery.  Heroin 
was  found  In  his  room  and  his  pockets  had 
been  rifled.  And  the  victim  had  been  shot  to 
death. 

San  Francisco  police  surmise  that  Mr.  Hur- 
ley got  into  some  sort  of  argument  over  the 
sale  of  narcotics  and  was  murdered.  But  they 
have  no  solid  evidence  or  any  suspects  thus 
far.  Nor  did  they  And  the  murder  weapon — 
or  even  a  slug  or  casing — so  they  don't  know 
the  slae  of  the  bullet  that  kiUed  Mr.  Hurley. 
All  they  know  is  that  his  gunshot  wound  was 
fatal. 

LINDA  TATXOB 

In  some  of  Monday's  gunshot  murders,  po- 
lice say  they  know  who  killed  the  victim,  but 
they're  not  certain  why.  Such  are  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  the  death  of  22-year- 
old  Linda  Taylor  of  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Taylor, 
police  say,  was  fatally  shot  in  the  head  with  a 
bullet  from  a  .22-callber  rifle  owned  by  her 
husband,  Thomas  Melvin  Taylor,  who  has 
been  charged  with  murder. 

The  shooting  of  Mrs.  Taylor  took  place  at 
10:30  Monday  night  In  a  row-house  district 
on  the  border  of  Baltimore's  downtown.  Ac- 
cording to  Lt.  Thomas  McKew  of  the  Balti- 
more police,  Mr.  Taylor  ran  out  into  the 
street  immediately  after  the  shooting  and 
yelled  that  his  wife  had  shot  herself.  But 
upon  questioning  by  poUce,  Lt.  McKew  says, 
Mr.  Taylor  admitted  that  It  was  he  who 
pulled  the  trigger. 

According  to  Lt.  McKew,  Mr.  Taylor  claims 
the  gun  went  off  accidentally.  PoUce,  how- 
ever, say  they  believe  the  shooting  was  inten- 
tional— although  they  say  no  motive  has  been 
established.  Lt.  McKew  says  that  Mr.  Taylor 
bought  the  rifle  some  time  ago  from  a  co- 
worker. 

JKUIT  TLACK. 

Law  officials  say  they  do  know  the  motive 
behind  the  Monday  evening  shooting  death 
of  Jerry  Flack.  Mr.  Flack,  26,  of  Shelbyvllle. 
Tenn.,  was  shot  seven  times  while  in  a  car 
owned  by  Louis  C.  Smith,  25,  of  TuUahoma, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Smith  was  Jailed  on  a  first  degree 
murder  count.  According  to  Franklin  County 
Sheriff  David  Braswell,  the  two  men  had 
argued  "about  some  girl." 

The  shooting  of  Mr.  Flack  took  place  near 
Winchester,  Tenn.  Sheriff  Braswell  describes 
the  murder  weapon  as  a  .25-caliber  auto- 
matic. Mr.  Smith,  Sheriff  Braswell  says,  told 
law  officials  he  had  purchased  the  gun  two 
weeks  earlier  for  $41  at  the  Big-K  Department 
Store,  in  Tullaboma. 

BONALD    RARDIMAN 

Other  romantic  entanglements  reached 
bitter  conclusions  on  Monday.  At  4  a.m.,  ac- 
cording to  Chicago  police.  Ronald  Hardlman, 
25,  was  shot  and  killed  by  Roxanne  Murphy, 
19,  his  ex-glrl-frlend.  Police  say  Mr.  Hardl- 
man was  shot  at  the  doorway  of  Miss  Mur- 
phy's second  floor  South  Side  apartment 
when  he  tried  to  crash  a  party  that  was  in 
progress.  Miss  Murphy  has  been  charged  with 
murder. 

Police  say  Mr.  Hardlman  was  hit  once  In 
the  chest  with  a  .22-caliber  bullet.  The  mur- 
der weapon,  they  add,  wasnt  registered.  Miss 
Murphy  said  she  obtained  the  gun  from  a 
friend,  Police  reported. 

STEPHEN    WILLIAMS 

But  unlike  the  case  of  Mr.  Hardima-i  and 
Miss  Murphy,  or  that  of  Mr.  Flack  and  Mr. 
Smith,  or  that  of  the  Taylors,  Josephine 
Wade  of  Philadelphia  didn't  previously  know 
Stephen  Williams,  the  man  she  killed  with  a 
gun  about  an  hour  before  Gov.  Wallace  was 
felled.  According  to  police,  Mrs.  Wade,  63,  was 
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alone,  knitting  in  her  apartment  when  she 
heard  strange  noises.  She  later  told  police 
that  she  went  to  her  bedroom,  picked  up  a 
.22-callber  revolver  that  she  kept  there  and 
went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Coming  up  the 
stairs  was  23-year-oId  Stephen  Williams. 

Police  say  that  Mrs.  Wade  fired  four  shots 
and  that  Mr.  Williams  died  at  a  nearby  hos- 
pital 30  minutes  later.  Police  also  say  no 
weapon  was  found  on  Mr.  Williams.  They  add 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  broken  Into  the  base- 
ment of  Mrs.  Wade's  building  and  had 
knocked  down  the  door  leading  to  the  first 
floor — even  though  the  door  had  extra  locks 
that  Mrs.  Wade  had  installed  after  a  robbery. 

Police  say  they  are  investigating  whether 
Mrs.  Wade  was  in  legal  possession  of  her  gun. 
In  Philadelphia,  a  law  states  that  any  gun 
or  other  firearm  that  Is  bought,  transferred 
or  brought  into  the  city  after  March  15,  1965, 
must  be  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Licenses  and  Inspections.  A  cursory  check, 
police  say,  showed  that  Mrs.  Wade's  gun 
wasn't  registered. 

There  Is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
death  of  Stephen  WiUiams,  statistically 
speaking,  was  highly  unusual.  According  to  a 
1969  study  for  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  only 
2%  of  home  robberies  and  0.2%  of  home 
burglaries  result  in  the  death  of  an  intruder 
at  the  hand  of  a  householder.  On  the  other 
band,  the  report  states,  for  every  robber 
stopped  by  a  homeowner  with  a  handgun, 
four  homeowners  or  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies are  killed  In  hand-gun  accidents. 

WILLIAM  DELL  CMAPPEL 

Chicago  police  ofBcer  Eddie  J.  Green,  36, 
was  out  of  his  home  (and  off  duty)  when  he 
shot  and  killed  William  Dell  Chappel,  28,  at 
4:40  a.m.  Monday.  Police  gave  the  following 
account:  Mr.  Green,  a  vice  unit  officer,  was 
placing  an  order  at  a  drive-in  restaiirant 
when  Mr.  Chappel  reached  through  the  win- 
dow of  Mr.  Green's  car  and  grabbed  the  offi- 
cer's money  clip  containing  $130.  A  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Chappel  tried  to  keep  the  offi- 
cer, who  was  in  street  clothes.  In  the  car  by 
holding  the  door  shut,  but  Mr.  Green  strug- 
gled free  and  chased  Mr.  Chappel  to  a  nearby 
vacant  lot. 

According  to  Mr.  Green's  account,  police 
say,  Mr.  Chappel  then  turned,  reached  into 
bis  pocket  and  said.  "Get  back  or  111  blow 
yom-  head  off."  Mr.  Green  then  fired  his  38- 
callber  police  revolver  three  times,  bitting 
Mr.  Chappel  twice  In  the  stomach  and  once 
In  the  leg.  Police  say  the  case  is  under  inves- 
tigation. Police  say  Mr.  Chappel  apparently 
was  unarmed. 

JOHNNT     CAKK 

But  deaths  at  the  hands  of  others  result- 
ing from  self-protection,  or  passion,  or  the 
▼i(4ence  that  often  accompanies  illicit  ac- 
tivities, are  only  several  types  on  the  gun- 
fatality  spectrum.  Arguments  among  friends, 
relatives  and  neighbors  can  also  take  their 
toll — as  happened  early  Monday  afternoon 
In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  According  to 
police,  Thomas  Barnes,  56,  became  enraged 
at  a  neighbor,  Johnny  Carr,  68,  while  paying 
a  visit  to  the  Carr  hcnne.  Mr.  Barnes,  police 
Bay,  had  argued  with  Mr.  Carr's  wife  and 
then  walked  out  into  the  front  yard  where 
be  confronted  Mr.  Carr. 

The  argument  heated  up,  police  say,  with 
both  men  trading  Insults.  Then,  police  say, 
Mr.  Barnes  pulled  a  .22  revolver  from  his 
pants  and  shot  Mr.  Carr  five  times.  Sheriff's 
deputies  arrested  Mr.  Barnes  on  suspicion  of 
murder,  but  no  formal  complaint  was  im- 
mediately filed. 

ROT     LEE    STOUT 

And  then  there  are  accidents.  "He  was  al- 
ways extra  careful,"  says  Police  Capt.  Michael 
Sypko  of  Roy  Lee  Stout,  a  six-year  veteran 
In  the  Somerset,  Mass.,  police  force.  "He  al- 
ways   kept    his    bullets    In   his    pocket   and 
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loaded  his  gun  in  here  at  the  station.  He 
wanted  to  protect  bis  kids."  But  Roy  Lee 
Stout  died  Monday  at  8:16  pjn.  as  the  result 
of  a  shooting  accident  in  bis  own  home. 

The  31-year-old  Mr.  Stout,  police  say,  was 
on  duty  with  a  partner  when  be  discovered 
a  rip  in  his  uniform  shirt.  He  suggested  to 
the  partner  that  they  drop  by  the  Stout 
home  to  have  his  wife  Catberine,  mend  it. 
The  time  was  6:20  p.m. 

Inside  the  bouse,  Mr.  Stout  laid  bis  new 
chrome-plated  .367  Magnum  on  a  table.  While 
Mrs.  Stout  mended  the  shirt  her  husband 
went  into  the  living  room  to  watch  television 
accounts  of  the  shooting  of  Gov.  Wallace. 

Catherine  Stout  finished  the  mending  and 
tossed  the  shirt  to  her  husband.  He  took  off 
his  heavy  pistol  belt,  placed  it  on  the  table 
beside  the  Magnum  and  started  to  tuck  in 
bis  shirt.  But  bis  four-year-old  son,  Robert, 
caught  the  glint  of  the  chrome-plated  re- 
volver and  "made  a  beeline"  for  it,  accord- 
ing to  State  Police  Lt.  Gordon  Clarkson,  who 
Investigated.  "The  kid  has  a  replica  of  the 
Magnum  and  must  have  thought  this  was 
his  toy." 

Mr.  Stout  lunged  for  the  revolver  and 
shouted  to  Robert,  "Don't  touch  that!"  He 
beat  bis  son  to  the  Magnum,  but  when  he 
placed  his  two  bands  around  it,  the  revolver 
discharged — sending  a  .38-caliber  bullet 
through  his  cheek  to  the  back  of  his  brain. 

Roy  Lee  Stout  died  at  8:16  p.m.  at  Union 
Hospital  in  Pall  River.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  his  son  and  two  daughters,  aged  six  and 
three. 

"It's  ironic.  Isn't  it?"  says  Capt.  Sypko.  "He 
was  strictly  a  careful  man." 
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STILL  MORE  ON  THE  FRENCH 
CONNECTION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  been  doing  my  very  best  to 
bring  into  the  open  the  story  of  how 
French  governmental  complicity  Is  al- 
lowing America  to  be  flooded  with  heroin 
converted  and  shipped  out  of  France. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  and  French 
authorities  profess  to  be  shocked  at  such 
accusations,  which  I  have  persisted  in 
making  and  repeating.  In  fact,  many 
such  sources  claim  not  to  know  much  at 
all  about  this  degraded  traflBc,  which  is 
being  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  and 
cooperation  of  the  French  Government, 
the  French  police,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  the  future,  I  shall  endeavor  to  en- 
lighten these  knowledgeable  people.  Per- 
haps their  jobs  are  so  important  that 
they  have  not  got  the  time  to  read  what 
ordinary  Americans  read,  that  is,  the 
daily  papers.  Perhaps  their  noses  are  so 
high  in  the  air  and  their  blood  is  so  blue 
that  they  are  not  aware  of  what  the  sit- 
uation is  like  in  New  York  City,  because 
of  the  heroin  traffic. 

Perhaps  they  are  in  need  of  a  little 
fui'ther  enlightenment.  It  is  as  far  away 
as  the  corner  newsstand. 

Most  of  all,  I  am  incensed  and  out- 
raged by  the  procrastination  and  bureau- 
cratic gobbledegook  which  greets  any  and 
all  exposes  and  accusations. 

It  runs  something  like  this: 


We  are  studying  the  problem. 

We  are  working  very  closely  with  the 
French  police. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  flow  of 
heroin  Into  America  and  are  working  con- 
stantly with  our  French  counterparts  to  bring 
It  to  an  end. 

Significant  progress  is  being  made  In  the 
war  against  heroin  smugglers. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseum. 

Here,  for  example,  is  one  newspaper 
article  that  the  State  Department  might 
have  read  with  profit.  It  is  from  the  New 
York  Post  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  deals 
again  with  the  French  Connection. 

I  offer  it  at  this  point  for  inclusion  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  : 

Article  I:  The  French  Connection  *" 

(By  Barry  Cunningham) 

Marseilles. — The  young  Frenchman  struck 
u  match  and  held  it  under  a  scrap  of  tinfoil. 
He  waited  for  the  contents,  heroin  and  bar- 
bital powder,  to  melt.  Then  he  began  a  ritual 
that  any  New  York  Junkie  would  recognize. 
He  rolled  the  molten  heroin  back  and  forth 
on  the  tinfoil,  sucking  up  the  fumes  through 
a  wooden  matchbox  cover. 

To  get  high,  the  French  teenager  had 
locked  himself  in  a  lavatory  of  the  Centre 
de  Psychotherapie,  a  newly  opened  state- 
sponsored,  experimental  clinic  in  the  thick 
of  this  city's  teeming  Arab  quarter.  He  said 
he  .was  snorting  heroin  because  be  was  "fed 
up"  with  the  hypodermic  needie.  He  had 
come  to  the  center  for  help  after  witnessing  . 
the  death  of  a  friend:  "Air  bubbles  In  the 
veins." 

It  was  a  classic  case  of  the  availability  of 
illicit  narcotics  leading  to  experimentation 
leading  to  addiction.  For  36  years,  Interpol 
agents  in  Paris  have  known  that  this  sun- 
splashed  Mediterranean  port  is  the  Inter- 
nationa! transit  point  for  the  production 
and  smuggling  for  pure  heroin  into  the  U.S. 

There  had  been  no  local  addicts.  The  drug 
traffic  was  Insulated  from  the  French  pop- 
ulation. So  there  was  no  public  pressure  for 
a  crackdown.  Then,  with  increased  customs 
seizures  and  more  police  arrests,  the  inter- 
national traffickers  were  forced  to  dump  their 
precious  contraband  onto  the  local  market — 
ac  a  fraction  of  U.S.  cost. 

Now,  in  less  than  two  years,  Marseilles  has 
grown  Into  the  heroin  usage  capital  of 
Eurc^>e,  with  half  as  many  overdose  deaths 
per  capita  as  New  York  City. 

A  recent  New  York  Post  Investigation  In- 
to this  lethal  narcotics  trade  Involved  in- 
quiries in  New  York,  Paris  and  MarseUles. 
Official  glimpses  tato  the  shadowy  world  of 
the  smuggler  were  often  obscured  by  guess- 
work, secrecy  and  half-truths. 

Nevertheless,  important  insights  Into  the 
organized  narcotics  traffic  were  provided  by 
aides  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization  (Interpol),  the  U.S.  Cust<«nfe 
Bureau,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD) ,  the  French  Cen- 
tral Office  for  the  Repression  of  Traffic  in 
Drugs,  and  the  Surety,  the  French  Na- 
tional Police. 

This  correspondent  was  able  to  trace  the 
flow  of  heroin  In  reverse — from  a  Junkie's 
arm  back  to  the  needle-in-a-haystack  labora- 
tory where  it  was  originally  refined  In 
Prance.  The  Journey  took  me  from  a  street 
comer  in  Harlem  to  a  dingy  suburb  of  Paris 
to  the  Arab  Quarter  here  In  Marseilles. 

Federal  experts  say  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
"scag"  that  feeds  New  York  addicts  Is  pro- 
duced in  clandestine  laboratories  that  op- 
erate here  with  impiunity.  Interpol  agents  say 
that  90  to  92  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic — 
representing  between  1,200  and  1,300  tons  of 
raw  opUun,  manages  to  escape  policing  of 
any  Icind. 
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To  the  Jvmkle  sblTerlng  In  a  gutt«d-out 
New  York  tenement  that  means  guaranteed 
delivery  for  bis  dally  thimbleful  of  wblt« 
death. 

To  the  French  smugglers,  the  syndicates, 
the  opium  growers,  the  pushers  and  their 
protectors,  it  means  an  illicit  business  en- 
terprise vrorth  more  than  $4  billion  a  year. 

These  fabulous  profits  now  make  heroin 
smuggling  ttie  world's  largest  single  crimi- 
nal activity.  The  "French  coiuiectlon"  has 
become  the  world's  most  wanted  outlaw. 

French  needle  freaks  are  called  les  camea 
(from  camelote,  or  "Junk").  They  appear  to 
be  rather  green  at  this  deadly  pastime.  The 
addict  in  the  lavatory  of  the  psychotherapy 
center  was  neither  barefoot  nor  bedraggled, 
like  many  adult  "opium  slaves"  in  Marseilles' 
grimy  quay  area  and  red  light  district. 

Morphine  addiction  has  been  common- 
place for  years  among  the  whores  and  mer- 
chant seamen,  Moroccans,  Algerians,  Viet- 
namese, Turks  and  "pleds-noir"  (Frenchmen 
born  in  North  Africa)  who  inhabit  these 
twisting  streets  and  Arab  marketplaces. 

By  contrast,  the  young  French  addict  was 
a  child  of  the  bourgeoisie,  dressed  In  turtle- 
neck  and  blazer,  his  hair  razor-trimmed,  a 
silver  charm  bracelet  dangling  from  bis  wrist. 
A  psychologist  at  the  center  said  it  was  amaz- 
ing how  fresh-faced  the  boy  looked,  consider- 
ing that  when  hard-pressed  for  heroin  be  had 
been  known  to  shoot  up  his  veins  with  cognac 
and  mayonnaise. 

The  young  addict  has  become  a  brooding 
symbol  to  the  French,  perturbed  by  one  es- 
timate that  there  are  now  as  many  as  25,000 
addicts  among  a  population  of  60  million. 
Misery  never  loved  company  more  than  when 
U.S.  officials  first  became  awture  of  that  sta- 
tistic. They  realized  with  bitter  Irony  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  the  kind  of  help 
they  need  to  stop  the  MarseUles  traffic  untU 
the  French  themselves  decide  to  crack  down 
on  their  own  problem. 

There  has  been  some  Franco-American  po- 
lice cooperation  over  the  past  year,  most  of 
it  brought  on  by  a  barrage  of  U.S.  diplomatic 
pressure.  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  K.  Watson, 
during  a  Paris  Interview  in  his  American  Em- 
l}assy  suite  overlooking  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, told  me  be  now  spends  half  of  each 
work  day  absorbed  solely  with  the  Marseilles 
heroin  menace. 

"I  think  it's  the  most  evil  thing  In  the 
world,"  be  said.  "Far  more  devastating  for  the 
fut\u«  than  the  atomic  bomb.  It's  probably 
the  most  complicated  problem  I've  been  up 
against  in  my  adult  life.  But  it  hasn't  gotten 
to  the  wild-eyed  mugger  stage  In  France — 
yet.  So  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go  to  combat 
the  problem." 

Both  Watson  and  French  Ambassador  to 
the  U.S.  Charles  Lucet  can  boast  of  impres- 
sive gains  in  the  International  death  struggle 
against  heroin.  Two  years  ago,  you  could 
have  gotten  more  "scag"  out  of  a  junkie's 
arm  than  U.S.  agents  were  able  to  confiscate 
(only  26  lbs.  In  1970) . 

That  was  partly  because  agents  got  bogged 
down  in  the  marijuana  fiasco  called  Operation 
Intercept,  the  abortive  Administration  at- 
tempt to  stop  i>ot  smuggling  across  the  Mexi- 
can border.  Last  year,  with  the  emphasis  on 
heroin,  they  seized  over  1000  lbs.  Two  years 
ago,  there  were  only  seven  French  narcotics 
agents.  Now  there  are  77.  In  1971,  tbey  seized 
245  kilos  (539  lbs.)  of  contraband  heroin, 
enough  for  163,300,000  street  doses  In  New 
York  City. 

"Even  If  we  were  lousy  policemen,  we  are 
fathers  and  grandfathers — so  we  at  laast  have 
that  much  going  for  us,"  says  Commlssaire 
Robert  Mattel,  the  Police  Chief  of  MarselUes 
who  seems  to  sense  the  urgency  of  the  U.S. 
drug  crisis.  Yet  from  1969  until  very  recently 
his  police  badnt  been  able  to  track  down  a 
single  clandestine  heroin  laboratory  in 
Marseilles.  His  detectives  have  shut  down 
only  13  labs  In  tbe  last  20  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  a  lucky  break,  a  heroin  lab  was  finally 
uncovered  In  Marseilles  last  month.  But  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  embarrassment  for  tbe 
police  anyway.  Two  French  customs  agents, 
armed  with  a  search  warrant,  practically 
tripped  over  the  place  while  following  up  a 
tip  that  fuel  oil  smugglers  were  biding  out 
In  a  local  farmhouse. 

The  discovery  helped  buttress  some  Amer- 
ican suspicions  that  dozens  of  these  labora- 
tories operate  with  Impunity  around  the 
MarseUles  countryside.  U.S.  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau agents  put  tbe  number  officially  at 
"eight  to  twelve."  Mattel  says  there  are  no 
more  than  "two  or  three." 

How  do  the  opierators  get  away  with  It? 
There  are  countless  official  alibis  to  explain 
away  the  problem.  The  French  Insist  that  it's 
easier  to  find  a  needle  in  a  haystack  than  to 
sniff  out  a  heroin  factory  hidden  In  some 
innocent  looking  villa  or  factory  building. 

We  were  told  that  any  schoolboy  with  a 
chemistry  set  and  enough  scientific  knowhow 
to  make  a  stinkbomb  could  turn  out  a  batch 
of  heroin  overnight. 

"This  isn't  DuPont  de  Nemours,"  says  one 
Interior  Ministry  official.  "We're  talking 
about  a  crude  laboratory  that  can  be  set 
up  In  24  hours  and  dismantled  In  12  hours. 
The  equipment  is  simple.  It  can  be  set  up 
In  any  kitchen,  ceUar  or  attic.  They  even 
have  them  set  up  In  trucks,  moving  around 
from  one  place  to  another." 

So  simple  is  tbe  heroln-maklng  recipe,  ac- 
cording to  one  top  police  official,  that  an 
underworld  "chemist"  was  once  arrested 
while  making  the  drug  from  directions 
scribbled  on  a  clgaret  pack. 

This  "kitchen-slnk"  explanation  seems 
farfetched  and  over-simplified  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  studied  a  laboratory  In  detaU.  The 
making  of  heroin  (dlacetylmorphine)  is  an 
exacting  process  involving  dangerous  chemi- 
cals like  acetic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride. 
Chemists  must  wear  gas  masks  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  noxious,  highly  In- 
fiammable  fumes  of  tbe  cooking  morphine. 
There  Is  a  leeway  of  only  6  degrees  to  boiling 
temperature.  If  the  morphine  boils  over  by 
accident,  the  laboratory  explodes  like  a  fiery 
napalm  bomb,  blasting  the  chemists  to 
shreds. 

I  asked  for  and  was  shown  evidence  of 
tons  of  apparatus  seized  during  one  of  the 
1969  laboratory  raids  in  MarseUles.  The 
paraphernalia  included  two  thermostatically 
controlled  freezers,  motorized  suction  pumps, 
electrical  heaters  and  fans,  a  medical  centri- 
fuge, a  machine  for  soldering  plastic  tubes. 

Hardly  the  sort  of  kitchen  utensils  one 
needs  for  cooking  lobster  tbermldor. 

Steve  Swanson,  acting  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  In 
MarseUles,  hung  bis  bead  in  speechless  won- 
der when  I  relayed  the  French  official's  in- 
sistence that  heroin  labs  were  being  secreted 
"inside  trucks"  moving  around  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"That's  Impossible,"  he  finally  snapped 
back.  "They  are  not  operating  out  of  trucks 
and  we  know  it !" 

Swanson's  slow-burning  Indignation  has 
partly  to  do  with  tbe  replacement  of  his 
boss,  John  Cusack,  the  Paris-based  agent 
who  untU  recently  beaded  tbe  entire  BNDD 
force  in  Europe.  Cusack  touched  off  a  dip- 
lomatic uproar  last  August  when  be  charged 
In  a  local  newspaper  Interview  that  heroin 
traffickers  operated  in  Marseilles  with  the 
official  blessing  of  "top  government  officials." 

Feeling  under  attack  despite  its  promise  of 
cooperation  wltb  U.S.  narcotics  agents,  the 
Interior  Ministry  demanded  and  got  Cu- 
sack's  ouster.  Privately,  the  agent  felt  be  bad 
been  boobytrapped  by  a  French  reporter. 
But  tbe  furor  over  bis  allegations  served  to 
convince  many  young  Frenchmen  that  Cu- 
sack spoke  the  truth. 

It  Is  widely  believed  In  France  that  tbe 
Corslcan  underworld  has  "owned"  Marseilles 
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since  August,  1044.  Corslcan  gangs  were  said 
to  have  smuggled  arms  shipments  to  the  un- 
derground, thereby  helping  pave  the  way  for 
the  Allied  invasion  of  southern  France. 
Many  Frenchmen  believe  that  the  police  have 
been  relaxed  toward  smuggling  operations 
ever  since. 

"I'm  a  Corslcan  and  I  don't  believe  It,"  re- 
torts Police  Chief  Mattel,  pointing  out  that 
with  the  recent  centralization  of  the  na- 
tional police  under  the  Interior  Ministry, 
politics  hfis  been  "taken  out"  of  French  law 
enforcement.  Mattel  dtes  other  factors  that 
have  hobbled  tbe  bunt  for  heroin  traffickers. 

The  animated  Marseilles  harbor  provides 
ideal  camoufiage  for  tbe  shady  business  con- 
nection, the  suspicious  rendezvous,  the  de- 
livery of  a  suitcase  with  no  questions  asked. 
They  even  have  a  special  term  for  hired 
assassins  in  MarselUes:  "gajiaches,"  mean- 
ing the  "avaUable  ones." 

From  tbe  backdoor  of  the  Hotel  des  PoUces, 
overlooking  the  turreted  stone  forts  and  fish- 
ing vessels  of  the  harbor,  one  can  see  sus- 
picious goings-on  in  the  steamy  little  bistros 
of  "Le  Panler,"  an  Arab-Corsican  neighbor- 
hood close  to  Police  Headquarters.  Police 
bluntly  admit  they  are  frightened  to  walk 
those  labyrinthine  streets  after  dark,  even 
when  carrying  a  gun. 

"They  aU  cling  together,  the  Maltese,  tbe 
Corsicans.  the  Turkish  gangsters."  says  Com- 
missioner GUbert  Raguideau,  superintend- 
ent of  tbe  Surete,  the  French  National  Police 
headquartered  In  Paris.  Raguideau  is  also  the 
man  who  drafted  last  February's  agreement 
pledging  cooperation  between  French  and 
U.S.  narcotics  agents. 

"They  aU  work  in  the  Roman  fashion,"  be 
says  of  the  MarseUles  underworld.  "The  Ro- 
man spirit  of  pater  families,  tbe  Mafia  family, 
the  Scottish  clan.  Nobody  from  KlarseiUes 
ever  squeals." 

The  underworld  code  of  sUence  is  so  iron- 
clad here  that  American  offers  of  up  to  $50.- 
000  for  confidential  information  have  yet  to 
lead  police  to  a  heroin  laboratory. 

Paying  money  for  information  raises  an- 
other touchy  point:  It  ruffles  tbe  dignity  of 
French  police  to  "buy"  Information.  They  say 
Its  bad  for  their  ego.  Undercover  evidence  is 
tainted,  and  p>ollce  are  so  squeamish  about 
payoffs  to  informers  that  tbey  wont  even 
publicize  the  fact  that  U.S.  narcotics  men 
are  offering  the  money. 

If  a  12 -year-old  child  can  find  the 
heroin  man.  why  cannot  the  police?  If  a 
cui'sory  reading  of  the  papers  reveals 
such  horrors  and  accusations  as  are  in 
the  article,  how  come  the  French  and 
American  Governments  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  this  trafiflc?  Or  perhaps  they 
would  like  to  come  with  me  and  take  a 
look  at  what  heroin  is  doing  to  our  coim- 
try,  and  my  borough  in  particular? 

In  Wagner  High  School  in  Staten 
Island,  there  have  been  at  least  six  ar- 
rests of  pushere  of  heroin  in  recent  weeks. 
In  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  there  have  been  14  heroin 
pushers  arrested  in  recent  weeks.  Each 
school  was  the  scene  of  heroin  sold  to 
undercover  police  by  people  involved  in 
the  traffic. 

Perhaps  the  State  Department,  the 
French  Government,  and  the  French 
police  would  like  to  explain  to  me  that 
passenger  pigeons  flew  the  Atlantic  with 
this  poison,  and  pushed  the  drugs  on  the 
yoimgsters  in  these  high  schools.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  gentleman  with  Ivy  League 
degrees  or  Sorbonne  diplomas  would  care 
to  spend  a  little  time  with  me  in  some  of 
the  slums  and  schools  of  New  York,  to  see 
what    the    French    connection    really 
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means.  Any  time.  If  they  have  the  time— 
and  the  stomach. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

lltx.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  May  15 
edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion— ARBC.  I  take  this  action  to  help 
my  colleagues  stay  informed  of  develop- 
ments across  the  country  preparing  for 
the  bicentennial  celebrations  during 
1976.  The  bulletin  is  written  and  com- 
piled by  the  communications  committee 
staff  of  the  ARBC.  The  bulletin  follows: 

The  second  Full  Commission  Meeting  of 
1972  win  convene  In  Boston,  Mass.,  May  15- 
16,  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  On  Mon- 
day at  8:00  a.m.  ARBC  Program  Committees 
will  meet.  Following  at  10:00  a.m.  the  Pull 
Commission  Meeting  will  commence  to  hear 
States'  plans,  Including  Connecticut,  Maine, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  On 
Tuesday,  May  16,  the  Full  Commission  will 
meet  to  hear  major  committee  reports,  as 
well  as  a  presentation  on  Boston,  a  report 
on  the  International  Expo  in  Philadelphia, 
a  Bicentennial  Parks  report,  and  a  Coins  and 
Medals  Advisory  Panel  report,  as  well  as 
Financial  and  other  committee  reports. 

On  Monday,  May  8th  an  orientation  ses- 
sion was  held  for  the  eight  new  public  mem- 
bers to  the  ARBC  In  Washington.  The  pres- 
entation of  certificates  was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Ebrllchman,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  at  the  Army-Navy 
Club.  Background  presentations  were  given 
by  staff  memtters. 

Pierre — Governor  Richard  F.  Kneip  has 
announced  the  names  of  additional  mem- 
bers to  the  South  Dakota  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. The  nine  new  lx>ard  members,  to 
t>e  added  to  the  present  ten  member  Com- 
mission are:  Joe  Habeger,  Madison;  Alex 
Johnson,  Watertown;  Jerry  Flute,  Sisseton; 
John  Bruce,  Mitchell;  Q.  P.  Coleman,  Mo- 
bridge:  Hoadley  Dean,  Rapid  City;  Vern 
Johnson,  Rapid  City;  and  Everett  Follett, 
Spearfish.  Joining  SDBC  Director  Amie 
Stenseth,  Governor  Kneip  said,  "These  addi- 
tional members  of  the  SDBC  will  represent 
the  portions  of  the  state  which  haven't  been 
represented  as  yet  In  Bicentennial  planning 
as  well  as  others  whose  contributions  would 
add  greatly  to  our  planning." 

The  American  Revolution  will  be  the 
overall  theme  for  the  new  ABC  production, 
"The  Revolutionaries."  The  foxir  two-man 
telemovies,  written  by  American  novelist 
Howard  Fast,  will  dramatize  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son,  John   Adams   and  Benjamin   Franklin. 

News  from  the  May  6th  meeting  of  the 
Southwest  Regional  Alliance  in  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas:  Arizona  ARBC  Chairman,  John 
Eversole,  discussed  a  proposal  for  an  "Old 
Glory"  concept  to  possibly  reach  some  20 
million  young  Americans;  California  Chair- 
man, State  Assemblyman  Charles  Conrad, 
stated  that  there  is  a  growing  Interest  in 
the  Bicentennial  in  the  Golden  State;  Gladys 
Warren  of  Oklahoma  reminded  everyone  that 
all  Americans  should  be  urged  to  watch  the 
TV  Special  "Stars  and  Stripes"  out  of  Okla- 
homa City  on  July  4th;  the  Texas  ARBC  in- 
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dlcated  tliat  they  may  soon  propose  a  na- 
tional educatlonsU  program  designed  to  reach 
grade  schoid  children. 

At  the  San  Antonio  Meeting  ARBC  Direc- 
tor Jack  I.  Levant  stated  that  "22.5  million 
Individuals  or  10  percent  of  the  American 
people  have  already  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices toward  creating  a  meaningful  Bicenten- 
nial for  the  country  .  ,  .  and  the  ARBC  is 
preparing  programs  for  them." 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter,  Spe- 
cial Libraries  Association,  has  selected  "His- 
torical Blarkers  in  New  Jersey"  as  a  principal 
theme  of  its  activity  for  the  Bicentennial. 
The  Conmilttee  hopes  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  a  bronze  plaque  to  be  given  to  the  Pre- 
linghuysen  Restoration  in  Raritan.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  plaque  will  be  mounted  on 
the  buUding  In  a  public  ceremony  in  1976. 
Restoration  activities  on  the  house,  donated 
by  Congressman  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
have  begun  and  a  library  will  be  added.  The 
Committee's  Chairman  is  Mayra  Scarborough 
of  Nutley.  She  said  the  librarians  are  working 
on  many  other  plans  which  will  be  an- 
nounced as  they  progress. 

One  of  the  lx>oks  Dial  Press  Is  publishing 
on  American  history  to  celebrate  the  Bicen- 
tennial was  a  recent  National  Book  Award 
Winner.  "Righteous  Empire:  The  Protestant 
Experience  In  America,"  authored  by  Martin 
Marty,  won  In  the  religion  and  philosophy 
category. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Stephenson,  the  regent  of  Tu- 
cumcari  (New  Mexico)  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
been  notified  that  sh»  is  the  winner  of  the 
Bicentennial  Program  Contest  award  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Society  DAR.  The  es- 
say contest  on  "The  Economic  Causes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War"  is  one  of  several  in  which 
members  of  the  nearly  3,000  chapters  partici- 
pate in  during  the  Bicentennial  Era. 

The  Florida  ARBC  is  sponsoring  a  sym- 
posium on  Eighteenth  Century  Florida  and 
its  Borderlands.  May  18-20,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville.  The  agenda  Includes  an 
address  by  Paul  Smith  of  the  Bicentennial 
Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  toiur 
of  historic  St.  Augustine.  The  symposium 
was  planned  by  a  University  of  Florida  fac- 
ulty committee  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
ARBC.  The  symposium  Is  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  Florida  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  also  support  the  publica- 
tion of  papers  presented  at  the  symposium 
as  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  l)etter 
understanding  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  role  played  by  Florida  in  It. 

The  annual  George  Washington  Festival 
will  be  held  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  on 
Saturday,  May  20th.  Festivities  will  include 
a  parade,  historical  dramas,  different  types 
of  dancing  from  the  minuet  to  Indian,  and 
(of  special  Interest  to  youngsters)  throwing 
Spanish  pieces-of-elght  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock River  at  10:00  a.m.  Ferry  Farm, 
which  is  located  nearby,  is  the  Ijoyhood 
home  of  Washington.  Although  it  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  not  open  to  the  public, 
there  is  interest  on  the  national  level  to  re- 
store and  preserve  the  farm  as  a  national 
monument  to  the  first  President.  Also  of  his- 
torical significance  in  Fredericksburg  are  the 
Mary  Ball  Washington  House,  Kenmore  (the 
home  of  George's  sister,  Betty)  and  the  Ris- 
ing Sun  Tavern  which  was  built  about  1760 
by  Washington's  brother,  Charles. 

Other  Virginia  News :  Virginia  will  initiate 
a  key  part  of  the  nation's  Bicentennial  ob- 
servance this  spring  by  hosting  20  British 
families  on  a  three-week  tour  of  the  state's 
attractions.  ...  A  logotype  designed  by  18- 
year  old  Micliael  McMahon,  a  senior  at  Nor- 
folk Technical  Vocational  Center,  has  l)een 
recognized  by  the  Norfolk  ARBC  to  embellish 
official  materials  used  for  the  Bicentennial. 
McMahon's  entry  was  chosen  from  some  60 
desigiis  in  a  contest  among  students  in  Nor- 
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folk  public  schools  and  Norfolk  State  Col- 
lege. It  features  an  anchor  in  the  center  of 
a  circle  outlined  by  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission's name  and  stars  of  the  original  13 
states.  Young  McMahon  won  a  $100  sav- 
ings lx>nd  for  his  design. 

All  of  the  papers  submitted  during  the 
Library  of  Congress'  May  5-6  Symposium 
will  be  published  in  official  proceedings  by 
the  Library  and  available  later  In  1972.  This 
was  the  first  of  five  symposia  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  Morris  and  Gwendolyn 
Cafritz  Foimdatlon  of  Washington,  D.O. 


IN  HONOR  OP  MR.  CLA-YTON  FRIT- 
CHEY,  DISTINGUISHED  CLEVE- 
LANDER 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  IB,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Cleveland  Men's  Club  held  its  an- 
nual awards  meeting  dinner  here  in 
Washington  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
present  on  behalf  of  this  organization 
the  Harold  Hitz  Burton  Award  to  a  dis- 
tinguished national  columnist,  Clayton 
Fritchey. 

The  Harold  Hitz  Burton  Award  Is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  Cleveland  Men's 
Club  to  a  Clevelander  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  national  scene. 
The  award  is  made  as  a  special  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  late  Justice  Harold  Hitz 
Burton,  who  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  mayor  of  Cleveland,  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  Associate  Justice  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Clayton  Piitchey  made  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  Cleveland  scene  while  he 
served  as  a  reporter  on  the  Cleveland 
Press  in  the  middle  1930's  when  Eliot 
Ness  was  appointed  safety  director  by 
Mayor  Harold  Burton  to  clean  up  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Fitchey,  as  an  investigative 
reporter,  uncovered  considerable  evi- 
dence involving  police  graft  and  labor 
racketeering  which  became  the  basis  of 
prosecution  and  sending  a  number  of 
police  and  union  leaders  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. His  reporting  of  these  events 
won  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

As  a  journalist,  Mr.  Fritchey  was  man- 
aging editor  of  a  number  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  including  the  Baltimore 
Post,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  New  Or- 
leans Item.  He  resigned  from  the  Item 
to  become  Genei-al  George  Marshall's  as- 
sistant during  the  Korean  War,  when 
Marshall  returned  to  the  Pentagon  as 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Later  Mr.  Fritchey  went  to  the  White 
House  as  an  Administrative  Assistant  to 
President  Truman.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  Adlai  Stevenson's  campaign 
for  the  presidency  in  1952,  and  was  press 
secretary  to  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  1956 
campaign.  He  also  served  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  editor  of  the  Democratic 
Digest.  From  1961  to  1965  he  was  special 
assistant  to  Stevenson  while  he  was  am- 
bassador of  the  VJB.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Fritchey  resigned  from  the  U.S. 
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Mission  to  become  a  syndicated  Wash- 
ington columnist,  as  well  as  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  Harper's  maga- 
zine. 

Clayton  Fritchey  has  brought  great 
honor  to  Cleveland  as  a  highly  respected 
nationally  sjrndicated  columnist.  He  is 
widely  respected  as  a  thorough  analyti- 
cal journalist,  dedicated  to  the  search 
of  truth  and  the  principles  of  fair  re- 
porting. 

I  was  especially  honored  to  have  been 
chosen  to  convey  this  award  to  Mr. 
Fritchey. 


PERRIN    C.    GALPIN   HONORED   BY 
THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLTAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi 
ceremonies  in  New  York  recently,  the 
Belgian  Government  presented  the 
highest  award  given  to  non-Belgians,  the 
Order  of  Leopold  n,  to  Perrln  C.  Galpin 
of  Pelham  Manor,  N.Y.,  for  his  long  years 
of  service  to  the  Belgian  Government  and 
people.  He  was  named  "Grand  OfiBcer" 
in  the  order  of  Leopold  n,  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Perrin  C.  Galpin,  a  man  who  has  ded- 
icated his  life  to  enriching  the  lives  of 
others  through  educational  exchanges. 

His  commitment  began  during  World 
War  I  when  Mr.  Galpin  was  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
Following  the  war,  Perrin  Galpin  helped 
found  the  Belgian  American  Education 
Foundation,  the  first  international  edu- 
cational exchange  program — a  Fulbright 
forerunner.  Many  of  Belgium's  most 
famous  citizens  were  products  of  the 
Galpin-inspired  BAEF,  including  the 
current  Prime  Minister. 

Many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  were 
on  hand  when  the  Belgian  Counsul  Gen- 
eral to  the  United  States  read  the  official 
proclamation  from  King  Baudoln  of  Bel- 
gium confering  Mr.  Galpin's  honor.  In- 
cluded in  that  number  were  hk  son, 
Stephen  K.  Galpin,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Anne  Galpin  Judson  and  Lucy  Gal- 
pin Moorhead. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  a  copy  of  the  official  proc- 
lamation, as  translated,  and  some  of  the 
remarks  made  at  the  Galpin  ceremonies: 

( Translation — French  ] 

Baudoin,   King   of   the   Belciaks,   to   all 

Present  and  To  Come,  Greetings 

Wishing  to  give  testimony  of  Our  high 
esteem  to  Mr.  Galpin,  Perrln-C,  of  American 
nationality,  long  time  member  of  the  "Belgian 
American  Education  Foundation"  and  of  the 
University  Foundation; 

On  the  proposal  of  Our  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs, 

We  have  resolved  and  do  resolve: 

Article  1.  Mr.  Galpin,  Perrln-C,  Is  named 
great  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  n. 

Article  2.  He  will  assiune  his  rank  in  the 
Order  beginning  today. 

Article  3.  Our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  he  is  in  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the  Order,  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
present  resolution. 

Given  In  Brussels,  December  1,  1971. 

BatnwiN. 
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SncASK 
Join  whole-heartedly  In  manifestation  of 
luMnage  In  your  honor.  Congratulate  you 
warmly  on  high  distinction  bestowed  in  r«c- 
ognltion  of  valuable  serviees  rendered  as 
president  of  D.AJE.F.  and  assure  you  of  my 
firm  friendship. 

Gaston  Eyskens,  Prime  Minister. 


Statement  of  the  Consul  General  of 
Belgium,  Mr.  Ernemann 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  It  Is  my  pleasant 
duty  to  pay  respect  today,  in  your  presence, 
to  a  man  whose  great  energy  was  devoted 
all  his  life  to  youth  and  its  develc^ment. 

My  dear  Mr.  Galpin,  it  would  be  too 
lengthy  to  enumerate  the  many  activities 
to  which  you  have  devoted  yourself.  With- 
out going  Into  detail,  I  would  only  make 
mention  of  your  book  published  in  1956 
in  memory  of  the  great  American  diplomat, 
Hugh  Gibson.  I  would  like  to  recall  your 
main  endeavors  wliile  underlining  those 
which  especially  link  you  to  Belgium. 

Tou  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Yale  University  in  1912  and  then  you 
studied  at  Oxford  from  1913  to  1914.  At  this 
time  your  first  ties  with  Belgium  took  form. 
Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  you 
were  called  to  take  up  the  post  of  secretary 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium — 
an  office  that  you  carried  out  until  the  or- 
ganization was  dissolved  In  the  summer  of 
1919. 

For  a  man  such  as  you,  however,  the  return 
of  peace  would  not  mean  the  suppression 
of  the  ties  bom  during  the  adversity  of  the 
war.  In  1921,  you  were  one  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  Belgian  American  Edu- 
cational Foundation.  Successively,  you  oc- 
cupied there  the  offices  of  secretary,  vice- 
president,  and,  then,  that  of  president  which 
you  held  for  33  years,  from  1939  to  1963. 

Because  of  the  activities  that  you  devel- 
oped within  the  BAEF,  more  than  a  thousand 
Belgian  post-graduate  students  have  been 
able  to  pursue  their  scholarly  research  in  the 
United  States.  Thanlcs  to  you,  many  have 
been  able  to  make  brilliant  careers  In  Bel- 
glum  on  account  of  the  intellectual  enrich- 
ment acquired  in  the  USA.  I  need  only  cite 
our  present  Prime  Minister,  Gaston  Eyskens 
whose  connection  with  the  Foundation  and 
whose  gratitude  to  you  are  well  known.  Still 
others  owe  the  success  of  their  professional 
lives  to  your  enlightened  advice,  such  as  your 
good  friend,  Mr.  Fralkln,  a  director  of  the 
BAEF. 

Other  Belgian  organizations  sought  yotir 
experience  and  advice.  In  1932  you  l>ecame 
a  memlier  of  the  Franqui  Foimdatlon  and, 
in  1945,  La  Fondatlon  Universltalre  named 
you  a  Board  member. 

Your  activity  at  the  heart  of  the  Foimda- 
tlon was  not  late  In  i>elng  honored  by  the 
Belgian  academic  community.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Louvaln  awarded  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  Honoris  Causa  in  1928,  followed  by 
the  University  of  Brussels  which  t>estowed 
upon  you  the  same  honor,  two  years  later  in 
1930. 

This  untiring  effort  in  Belgium's  favor 
made  you  deserving  of  l>eing  decorated  once 
already;  in  1951,  by  decision  of  the  King,  you 
were  made  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold. 

Now  to  crown  your  career  dedicated  to  the 
reinforcement  of  intellectual  ties  between 
the  XJJS.  and  Belgium,  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment has  proposed  to  His  Majesty,  King 
Baudoln  to  bestow  upon  you  one  of  the 
highest  awards  he  has  ever  given  in  New 
York. 

I  have  the  honor  today  to  present  to  you. 
In  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  King  Baudoln, 
the  plaque  of  the  "Grand  Officer"  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  n. 
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SOURCE  OP  GREATNESS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  carolzna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
splendid  address  by  Dr.  Feltham  S. 
James,  National  Chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  presently  Chaplain  of 
the  Legion's  Department  of  South  Car- 
olina, typifies  the  devotion  of  the  Legion 
"for  God  and  Coimtry."  The  American 
Legion  advocates  that  the  first  defense 
of  America  must  be  spiritual,  and 
through  its  Americanism  program,  the 
"Service  to  God  and  Coimtry"  program 
and  its  many  youth  programs  the  Legion 
has  been  a  national  leader  for  patriotism 
respect  for  law  and  a  strong  America. 

Dr.  James  is  respected  and  loved 
throughout  the  coimtry.  He  has  long 
been  active  in  the  chaplain  programs  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  is  totally  dedi- 
cated to  those  great  principles  that  made 
tills  Nation  great.  I  commend  his  splen- 
did address  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

The  address  follows : 

Source  or  Greatness 
(By  Dr.  Feltham  S.  James) 

"For  God  and  Country  we  associate  our- 
selves together" — thus  begins  the  Preamble 
of  the  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion. 

As  you  know.  The  American  Legion  is  a 
Lay  Organization,  dedicated  to  patriotism 
and  Americanism — but  even  so,  God  comes 
first  in  its  statement  of  principles.  Not  for 
Country  and  God — but  for  God  and  Country. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  in  that  all  that 
is  uniquely  American  rests  upon  the  basic 
premise  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
that  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights,  and  that  govern- 
ments exist  only  to  secure  to  men  rights  that 
are  God-given.  The  founders  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  realizing  this,  set  forth  the  rec- 
ognition of  God  as  the  basic  principle  of  the 
organization. 

To  deny  God  is  to  deny  America.  American 
history  has  no  meaning  without  God.  Should 
America  lose  its  religious  faith  and  its  reli- 
ance on  spiritual  guidance,  it  would  lose  it- 
self. Faith  Jn  God  has  a  special  and  price- 
less meaning  to  Americans.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  battlements  are  l>elng  attacked  to- 
day by  the  totalitarian  states,  who  can  toler- 
ate no  higher  authority  than  themselves. 
They  know  that  if  they  can  make  the  peo- 
ples of  America  deny  God,  or  be  prevented 
from  knowing  God,  they  will  have  it  made — 
for  then  there  will  be  an  end  to  a  belief  in 
God-given  rights. 

It  is  no  wonder  or  mystery  that,  as  a  patri- 
otic organization.  The  American  Legion  could 
not  and  did  not,  dedicate  Itself  to  America 
without  first  dedicating  Itself  to  God.  It  is 
no  wonder  or  mystery  that,  although  it  Is  a 
lay  organization.  The  American  Legion  em- 
phasizes increasingly  that  Americans,  of 
whatever  faith,  must  know  their  God;  that 
they  must  keep  Him  in  their  thoughts  and 
know  Him  to  be  the  Author  of  their  l>elng  on 
earth  and  the  Creator  of  the  rights  of  the 
least  of  them.  A  free  people  rule  themselves 
with  God's  authority,  and  to  be  fit  to  rule 
themselves  they  need  the  guidance  which  is 
found  only  in  the  teachings  of  religion. 

In  our  nation's  history  our  people  have 
always  acknowledged  the  authority  of  God, 
and  our  dependence  on  Him;  gratefully  we 
have  thanked  Him  for  His  Blessings;  and 
invoked  His  Divine  guidance.  We  have  be- 
lieved that  our  nation  is  built  on  faith  In 
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Almighty  Ood  and  that  our  rights  are  given 
us  by  the  Creator  Himself. 

Where  we  have  succeeded  as  a  Nation  we 
have  honored  the  sacred  trust  In  Ood;  Where 
we  have  faltered  we  have  failed  It.  We  ought 
to  know.  If  we  dont,  that  faith  In  God  Is 
the  only  sure  basis  for  faith  in  country  and 
faith  In  our  fellowmen.  Respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  la  the  key  to  self-resiJect.  Ours  is 
not  a  blind  allegiance  to  our  country  because 
of  fear  of  reprisal  such  as  we  find  In  Com- 
munist dominated  countries  today.  Ours  Is 
an  allegiance  that  results  from  our  faith  In 
the  source  of  all  rights. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  concen- 
trated effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
destroy  our  way  of  life  to  lead  us  away  from 
oiar  belief  In  the  Creator.  To  wit:  the  "Ood 
Is  dead"  philosophy.  They  seek  to  sap  our 
spiritual  and  moral  strength,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  It  a  spirit  of  materialism  and  in- 
difference. Can  you  think  <rf  a  better  way  to 
destroy  America?  Lift  even  the  mighty  oak 
from  the  source  of  its  strength  in  the  good 
earth  and  it  will  die.  Lift  America  from  the 
source  of  its  strength  in  God  and  it  will  sure- 
ly die. 

America  is  not  immortal  and  weakness 
begets  weakness.  We  have  but  to  look  alK>ut 
us  to  see  signs  in  American  life  of  deteriora- 
tion In  things  of  the  spirit.  When  we  see  evi- 
dence of  how  home  life  has  disintegrated, 
how  parental  responsibility  Is  being  shame- 
fully shirked,  how  shockingly  Juvenile  delin- 
quency has  incredibly  increased,  we  can  look 
Into  our  own  hearts  and  ask  ourselves  If  the 
fruit  of  hard  American  planting  is  not  begin- 
ning to  decay.  Each  of  us  must  also  ask  our- 
selves what  part  am  I  playing  in  this  de- 
terioration of  things  of  the  spirit.  What  part 
am  I  playing  in  the  destruction  of  America? 

The  walls  of  China  stood  for  five  thousand 
years  without  ever  being  breached  from  the 
outside.  But  today's  history  reveals  that  they 
have  not  only  been  breached  but  they  have 
been  crumbled  into  dust  by  subversive  and 
evil  forces  on  the  Inside.  American  defenses 
may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  outside  forces 
but  they  can  be  destroyed  by  subversive  and 
evil  forces  on  the  inside. 

I  offer  that  the  first  defense  of  America 
must  be  spiritual.  America  came  to  her 
mighty  greatness  through  a  conscious  dedica- 
tion of  our  fathers  to  religious  principles — 
for  they  knew  that  unless  the  Lord  build  the 
city — they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it. 

We  believe,  ats  American  Legionnaires,  that 
we  must  intensify  our  religious  life  as  a  peo- 
ple. We  must  restore  to  our  home  life  some 
measure  of  that  love  for  and  trust  in  Ood 
which  our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us.  We 
must  give  the  children  of  today  that  sense  of 
responsibility  that  will  give  strength  to  their 
characters  and  direction  to  their  lives. 

We  must  intensify  our  youth  program,  our 
Americanism  program,  our  "Service  to  Ood 
and  Country"  program — all  of  which  em- 
phasize religious  and  moral  values.  All  of 
which  seek  to  give  our  Nation's  youth  a 
vital  interest  in  the  things  which  brought 
our  Country  to  greatness. 

I  would  hope  that  The  American  Legion 
will  have  some  part  In  leading  America  back 
to  that  faith  in  God  proclaimed  by  oxxi 
Founding  Fathers.  I  would  hope  that  it  will 
set  an  example  for  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
will  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  homes  honor  and 
bless  QUI  Ood,  will  provide.  In  conjunction 
with  the  church  and  synagogue  religious  in- 
struction of  our  children.  I  would  emphasize 
right  here  that  the  Legion  Posts  In  South 
Carolina  devote  more  effort  this  year  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  their  communities  and  to 
work  for  the  youth  of  their  communities. 
Certainly  there  Is  no  finer  community  serv- 
ice. 

The  training  of  youth  and  the  preparation 
of  our  young  Americans  to  take  up  tomor- 
row's responsibilities  ia  the  concern  of  The 
American  Legion.  Of  course,  the  Legion  can- 
not do  It  alone  but  it  can  be  an  essential  part 
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of  the  community's  effort.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  ia  not  jiist  providing  refresh- 
ments for  a  social.  It  Is  becoming  involved 
with,  youth  In  the  planning.  We  are  giving 
oiir  18  year  olds  the  right  to  vote.  This  means 
that  our  youth  must  be  trained  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

In  vain  we  have  sacrificed  our  American 
blood  In  the  malestorm  of  war  unless  we  in- 
still In  our  youth  the  spirit  of  building  and 
preserving  their  American  heritage.  Not  only 
must  we  get  subversion  out  of  our  schools, 
but  we  must  generate  In  our  youth  a  spirit  of 
positive  Americanism.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  Is  to  be  done  but  I  do  know,  if  our 
American  heritage  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must 
be  done.  Self -discipline  and  self-reliance,  the 
ideals  of  loyalty,  honesty  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  Ood  and  fellowman  must  be 
woven  into  their  character. 

We  must  find  some  way  for  youth  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  the  spirit  of  service.  The 
historic  question  that  Americans  have  asked 
themselves  has  been — "How  can  I  serve?"  To- 
day the  first  question  In  many  minds  is  "How 
can  I  avoid  serving?" 

The  American  Veteran  has  always  been  In- 
terested in  youth  and  from  its  earliest  his- 
tory, our  American  Legion  has  carried  on  a 
vigorous  program  of  child  welfare.  We  have 
sponsored  Boy  Scouts,  oratorical  contests. 
Junior  baseball,  Bojrs  State  and  Boys  Nation. 
We  have  reached  out  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  orphans:  we  have  interested  ourselves 
in  providing  scholarships  for  deserving  boys 
and  girls.  In  these  efforts  lies  the  challenge 
of  The  American  Legion  to  muster  its  forces 
to  Instill  in  our  youth  the  spirit  of  service 
to  God  and  for  Country.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  preserve  our  American  heritage  than 
by  teaching  youth  to  love  and  be  willing  to 
serve  America.  Because  of  the  complacency 
and  failure  of  the  past  generation,  it  will  be 
a  long  hard  battle — ^but  it  must  be  won. 

Right  here — the  challenge  focuses  on  us — 
We,  ourselves,  as  American  Legionnaires, 
must  set  the  pace.  Before  today's  youth  we 
must  place  our  own  example  of  unselfish 
citizenship.  Words  and  pious  phrases  and 
high  sounding  resolutions  tiUTi  youth  off. 
They  must  see  in  us,  not  just  old  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  who  once  sacrificed  for 
America  in  war,  but  citizens  now  willing 
to  work  for  our  community,  our  state,  our 
Nation.  We  must  Interest  oiu^elves  in  the 
problems  of  the  day,  stand  guard  over  our 
heritage,  exercise  our  right  to  vote  and  pro- 
vide vigorous  and  untiring  leadership. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  to 'sleep  by  recent 
projections  of  i)eaceful  co-existence  with  the 
Communistic  world.  How  can  there  be  peace- 
ful co-existence  with  men  whose  charted 
course  is  the  destruction'  of  American  Ideals? 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  want  war.  The 
Idea  abroad  that  becaiise  we  exe  veterans  we 
want  war  Is  a  deliberate  lie  planted  In  the 
minds  of  youth  by  subversive  elements  let 
loose  In  America.  We  want  peace.  Yes,  we 
want  peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  We  of 
The  American  Legion,  veterans  of  four  wars, 
who  have  seen  the  blood  of  our  buddies  crim- 
son the  soil  of  many  continents  and  the 
waters  of  the  seas  of  the  world;  we  who 
have  known  the  hell  of  war  and  the  cost 
of  war  in  the  dead,  the  disabled,  the  widowed 
and  the  orphaned,  we  want  peace  above  all 
others.  Not  only  that,  but  we  pray  that  our 
children  and  the  children  of  tomorrow  will 
be  spared  the  scourge  of  war. 

But  peace  cannot  be  won  and  preserved 
by  wishful  thinking  or  by  protest  rallys  and 
marches.  It  must  be  worked  for  and  prayed 
for.  We  must  lead  the  vanguard  for  peace  in 
our  times.  Ijet  tis  reafDrm  once  again  our 
faith  In  God  and  our  faith  In  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  principles  upon  which  our  na- 
tion was  foimded.  Let  us  pledge  that,  with 
Ood  helping  us,  we  will  keep  faith  with 
those  who  threw  to  us  the  torch  of  peace. 
Please  Ood — may  we  hold  it  high. 


May  18,  1972 


HELP:  READING'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
NEEDS  OF  OTHERS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PBmfSTI.VANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  flne  achievements  of  Mrs. 
Pattee  J.  Miller  of  the  Family  Guidance 
Center  in  her  efforts  to  help  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania's  Sixth  Congressional 
District. 

Many  surburban  parents,  as  well  as 
those  in  our  cities,  must  wonder  at  the 
irreverence  of  some  of  their  children  for 
codes  of  lawful  and  decent  behavior.  As 
more  of  our  people  crowd  into  cities,  too 
often  unemployed  and  unheard,  there 
will  be  increasing  frustrations  in  this 
world  which,  we  must  all  agree,  is  al- 
ready extremely  complex.  This  process 
heaps  frustration  upon  frustration,  ex- 
cess upon  excess,  and  is  an  intolerable 
threat  to  the  future  of  every  American 
and  to  all  that  makes  life  worthwhile. 
We  must  not  let  this  process  continue 
unabated — but  how  do  we  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  my  hometown  of  Reading,  in 
Berks  Coimty,  Pa.  The  Family  Guidance 
Center  has  begim  an  enterprising  pro- 
gram to  be  made  available  to  sill  in  the 
area.  The  program,  HELP,  has  been  de- 
veloped and  implemented  by  Mrs.  Pattee 
J.  Miller,  the  project  coordinator,  whose 
dedication  to  her  fellow  man  is  unri- 
valed. This  is  a  grass-roots  effort  to 
reach  those  who  are  in  need.  The  pro- 
gram puts  concerned  individuals  into 
contact  with  others  who  have  the  capac- 
ity and  desire  to  help. 

HELP  is  a  24  hour-a-day  telephone 
service  available  to  anyone  who  needs 
help,  guidance,  coimsel,  or  just  a  listen- 
ing ear.  It  is  a  referral  source  for  the 
County  Mental  Health/Mental  Retarda- 
tion program  and  similar  service  agen- 
cies. HELP  is  a  community  service  de- 
signed to  especially  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  Reading  and  Berks  County. 
Anyone  with  a  problem  may  call  and  re- 
ceive help  or  be  referred  to  the  proper 
resource. 

Perhaps  this  commitment  to  help  is  an 
answer  to  individual  problems  which,  if 
left  unattended,  could  lead  to  tragedy 
and  crime.  Perhaps  this  care  for  our  fel- 
low human  beings  on  the  local  level  is 
the  answer  to  an  impersonal  society. 
Perhaps,  if  we  give  these  efforts  to  reach 
troubled  human  beings  a  chance,  the  fu- 
ture will  be  brighter  for  all  of  us. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  dedicated 
people  who  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Reading,  Mrs.  Miller  summed 
up  the  direction  of  HELP  when  she 
quoted  from  a  statement  made  by  Albert 
Einstein.  This  statement,  I  believe,  pro- 
vides a  guide  for  all  of  us  to  follow: 
strange  Is  our  situation  here  upon  earth, 
Each  of  us  comes  for  a  short  visit,  not  know- 
ing why,  yet  sometimes  seeming  to 
divine  a  purpose. 
From  the  standpoint  of  dally  life,  however, 

there  Is  one  thing  we  do  know: 
That  Man  is  Here  for  the  Sake  of  Other 
Men.  .  .  . 


May  18y  1972 

LETTER  TO  CONSTITUENTS  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
tinuing effort  to  keep  my  constituents 
informed  of  my  work  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  periodically  send  them  a 
newsletter  describing  my  activities  in 
Congress  and  my  feelings  concerning  the 
important  issues  of  the  day.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  most  recent  report: 

A  Report  From  Congressman  Lester  L. 

WOUT 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent: 

Under  the  reapportionment  plan  set  forth 
by  the  State  Legislature,  the  new  Sixth 
Congressional  District  will  now  Include  you 
and  approximately  one  quarter  million  of 
your  fellow  residents  of  Queens. 

This  remapped  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict takes  in  all  of  Little  Neck,  Douglaston, 
Glen  Oaks  and  Bellrose,  the  major  areas  of 
Bayside  and  Queens  Village  and  substantial 
portions  of  HoUls.  Oakland  Gardens,  Fresh 
Meadows  and  Whitestone.  In  addition,  the 
new  Sixth  Congressional  District  continues 
to  serve  more  than  93  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Town  of  North  Hempstead  In 
Nassau  County. 

I  believe  It  U  Important  for  you  to  know 
me  as  a  Congressman  who  has  represented 
a  complex  surburban  area  comprised  mainly 
of  middle  Income  salaried  families.  But,  as 
my  record  clearly  demonstrates,  I  am  a  Con- 
gressman who  has  not  forgotten,  or  Ignored, 
the  Intense  problems  of  the  cities.  Like  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  I  was  born,  brought 
up  and  worked  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  understand  from  personal  knowledge  and 
experience  the  special  problems  of  urban 
life.  I  know  about  overcrowded  schools,  over- 
loaded and  unreliable  transportation  sys- 
tems. Inadequate  public  services,  the  pinch 
of  Increasing  taxes  and  the  feeling  of  fear 
for  personal  life  and  property. 

Like  millions  of  other  Americans,  I  have 
gone  through  the  syndrome  of  moving  away 
from  the  city  in  search  of  a  better  and  less 
frustrating  life  style  for  my  family.  But,  to- 
day, the  problems  of  the  suburbs  are  dif- 
ferent only  in  degree  from  the  concerns  of 
Queens  residents.  The  corrosion  that  spreads 
from  the  inner  city  extends  far  beyond  any 
legislated  "city"  line. 

My  district  Is  atypical  In  the  sense  that 
It  straddles  two  counties.  However,  It  is  not 
unique  in  Its  efforts  to  achieve  common 
goals — an  end  to  Inflation  and  imemploy- 
ment,  a  productive  economy,  better  housing, 
more  effective  transportation  facilities,  a  di- 
minished crime  rate,  security  and  open  space 
for  Its  children. 

As  a  Congressman,  one  of  my  prime  con- 
cerns Is  the  reflection  of  my  constituents' 
wishes.  However,  I  also  have  the  sworn  ob- 
ligation to  represent  the  t>est  Interests  of 
the  nation,  domestically  and  IntematlonaUy. 
These  are  the  duties  and  the  challenges  of 
a  congressman  striving  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican system — and  I  believe  In  the  system — 
work.  To  serve  yoiu:  best  Interests  requires  no 
"shift  in  gears"  from  the  programs  and  pol- 
icies I  have  been  advocating  and  proposing 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  ever  since 
I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1964. 

In  subsequent  Issues  of  this  Newsletter  I 
will  tell  you  about  my  voting  record  In  the 
Congress  and  will  document  what  I  have 
accomplished  and  tried  to  do.  In  this  Issue 
I  seek  your  opinions  on  matters  of  genuine 
concern  to  all  of  us.  I  would  appreciate  your 
taking  a  moment  to  complete  the  enclosed 
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questionnaire  and  mall  It  to  me  at  my  of- 
fice. What  you  want  for  yourself,  your  fam- 
ily, your  neighborhood  and  your  nation  is  of 
vital  concern  to  me  for  I  hope  to  help  you 
realize  these  ambitions. 
Sincerely, 

LEsm  L.  Wolff, 
ifember  of  Congress. 

what's  tour  opinion? 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  moet  seri- 
ous problems  In  the  nation  today?  (Insert 
niunber  1,  2,  3,  etc.  In  order  of  Importance). 

Unemployment 

Rising  health  care  costs 

Crime  and  violence 

Living  expenses  of  Senior  Citizens 

Other  (please  state) 

The  Indochina  War 

Drugs 

Inflation 

PoUutlon  of  the  environment. 

If  you  could  control  federal  spending,  how 
would  you  like  to  see  the  money  used?  (In- 
sert numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  In  order  of  prefer- 
ence). 

Improved  consumer  protection 

Exploration  of  space 

Jobs  and  manpower  programs 

Military  spendmg 

Other  (please  state) 

Crime  control 

Aid  to  education 

Housing 

Narcotics  control. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  press- 
ing problems  in  your  commimlty  today?  (In- 
sert nimibers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  In  order  of  prefer- 
ence) . 

Transportation 

Property  Taxes 

Drugs 

Other  (please  state) 

Jet  noLse 

Education 

Crime. 

Do  you  supj>ort  the  President's  latest  moves 
In  Indochina? 

Yes; No; No  opinion. 

What  course  of  action  do  you  favor  In 
Indochina? 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can ground  and  aerial  support  forces 

Withdrawal  of  all  American  ground 

forces  with  continuing  aerial  support 

Increase  In  American  role  to  achieve 

a  military  victory 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  forces  in 

exchange  for  release  of  POW's 

No  opinion. 

How  do  you  rate  the  present  wage  and 
price  controls  as  administered  by  the  Price 
Commissions? 

Unsuccessful  In  stemming  inflation 

Moderately  successful 

Totally  Ineffective 

No  opinion. 

In  your  estimation,  during  the  past  year, 
has  the  number  of  luiemployed  persons  in 
your  area? 

Increased 

Decreased 

Remained  the  same 

No  opinion. 

Do  you  favor  legalization  of  marijuana? 

Yes; No; No  opinion. 

Do  you  favor  busing  to  achieve  racial  In- 
tegration of  the  schools? 

Yes; No; No  opinion. 

Should  the  federal  government  administer 
a  system  of  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  paid  for  through  payroll  deduc- 
tions similar  to  Social  Security? 

Yes; No; No  opinion. 

Do  you  favor  federal  controls  of  all  weap- 
ons? 

Handguns:    Yes;    No;    No 

opinion. 

Shotguns  and  rifles: Tea; No; 

No  (pinion. 


18105 

Mall    order   sales  of  firearms:    Yes; 

No; No  opinion. 

Name . 

Address 

Check  here  if  you  would  like  the  re- 
sults of  this  opinion  poll  mailed  to  you. 


AN  INSPIRING  STORY  ABOUT  AIR 
FORCE  CAPT.  JAMES  CROTTY  OF 
WORCESTER.  MASS. 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways good  and  refreshing  news,  especial- 
ly in  these  tumultuous  days,  to  read 
about  a  yoimg  American's  wholesome  at- 
titude toward  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  country  and  his  fellow  men. 

I  am  very  happy,  therefore,  to  include 
In  the  Record  an  inspiring  story,  writ- 
ten by  Sgt.  Clarence  Hamilton  about 
Capt.  James  Crotty,  that  appeared  in  the 
March  31,  1972,  issue  of  the  Easy  Flyer, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  by  the 
Udom  Thai  Air  Force  Base. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Captain 
Crotty  happens  to  be  a  native  of  my  home 
city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  I  know  that 
all  who  read  this  story,  which  follows, 
will  share  in  my  pride  in  this  exemplary 
American  military  ofllcer  and  citizen: 
What   Dm   You   Do   in   the   War,   Daddy?: 

Would   You   Believe — Captured   40   Viet- 

CONG? 

(By  Sgt.  Clarence  "Scoop"  Hamilton) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  anesthetist. 
Not  Just  a  "plain  ole  anestetist"  but  an  anes- 
thetist who  Joined  the  Air  Force  only  to  quit 
and  join  again;  developed  acute  appendicitis 
while  being  the  only  anesthetist  In  the  hos- 
pital; captured  40  Viet  Cong  without  firing 
a  shot;  participated  In  an  emergency  opera- 
tion on  his  brother;  speaks  fluent  Thai,  some 
Vietnamese  and  Lao;  and  pioneered  many 
Medical  Civic  Actions  Programs  throughout 
Southeast  Asia. 

Sounds  like  the  sequel  to  the  movie 
"M'A'S'H"?  Well  it  Isn't.  It  should  be  more 
appropriately  titled,  "What  did  you  do  in 
the  war,  daddy?" 

Capt.  James  Crotty,  chief  anesthetist,  432nd 
USAP  Hospital,  the  main  character,  has  led 
an  Air  Force  career  as  diversifled  as  the  parts 
on  an  F-4  Phantom. 

And  it  doesn't  stop  there.  The  anesthetist 
holds  a  black  belt  in  Karate,  and  through 
drama  scholarships  has  participated  in  sev- 
eral off-broadway  productions. 

Remarkable?  Consider  the  fact  that  he's 
only  27  years  old  and  has  been  in  the  Air 
Force  for  only  six  years. 

Captain  Crotty  joined  the  Air  Force  In 
1986  and  was  assigned  to  Griffls  AFB,  N.Y. 
Before  his  commission  he  was  staff  anesthe- 
tist with  St.  Vincents  Hospital  in  Worcester, 
Mass. 

After  a  few  months  at  Griffis  AFB  he  was 
assigned  to  Takhll  RTAFB,  Thailand.  In  1967, 
he  was  assigned  back  to  the  states  at  An- 
drews AFB,  Md. 

Returning  to  Southeast  Asia  In  1968,  he 

was  assigned  to  Plelku  AB,  Vietnam  and  in 

1969  assumed  duties  as  Medical  Civic  Actions 

(MEDCAP)  Officer  at  Ben  Hoa  AB,  Vietnam. 

CAPTtTRES  virrcoNO 

The  captain  relates,  "While  team  leader 
with  the  Medical  Civic  Actions  Oroup  at  Ben 
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Hoa  AB,  I  had  an  expertenoe  that  111  never 

forget. 

"The  group  was  making  Its  rounds  through 
the  villages  outside  the  base.  While  examin- 
ing a  villager  for  gunshot  wounds,  I  learned 
that  the  man  had  been  shot  by  Americans. 
From  the  drees  and  statements  he  made,  we 
learned  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Viet 
Cong  force. 

"The  wounded  man  explained  that  he  was 
tired  of  war  and  wanted  peace  and  medical 
treatment  for  himself  and  family.  Through 
further  Investigation  we  discovered  that  he 
was  not  alone  .  .  .  forty  other  Viet  Cong 
ware  hiding  just  outside  the  village. 

"I  asked  the  wounded  man  if  his  friends 
felt  the  same  as  he  did.  He  said  yes  and  we 
persuaded  him  to  ask  his  friends  to  sur- 
render under  the  Chleu  Hoi  Program,  (open 
arms  amnesty) ,  and  come  over  to  the  side 
of  the  government.  They  did,  and  the  South 
Vietnam  government  credited  our  MEDCAP 
group  with  being  instriunental  In  the  cap- 
ture of  40  Viet  Cong.  I  was  later  awarded  the 
Vietnamese  Medal  of  Honor  in  connection 
with  the  Viet  Cong  surrender." 

After  his  assignment  ended  at  Ben  Hoa, 
Captain  Crotty  hung  up  his  ixniform  and  re- 
turned to  the  states.  But  he  stlU  longed  to 
help  the  under-privileged  people  of  South- 
east Asia  who  so  desperately  need  his  medical 
knowledge. 

MEDCAP  CONTINTTES 

And  return  to  Southeast  Asia  he  did.  While 
working  as  a  civilian  at  St.  Vincent's  he  met 
a  Thai  doctor  through  a  friend.  The  Thai 
doctor  was  so  impressed  with  Captain 
Crotty  "s  work  at  St.  Vincent's  that  he  asked 
the  anesthetist  to  go  with  him  to  Nakon 
Sawon  Province,  Thailand  and  teach  anes- 
thesia to  the  personnel  working  in  his  1,000 
bed  hospital.  Captain  Crotty  accepted  and 
his  MEDCAP  activity  spread  to  Thailand. 

"After  being  out  of  the  military  for  ap- 
proximately a  year,  I  realized  that  I  had  en- 
Joyed  serving  in  the  Air  Force.  Men  In  my 
field  were  hard  to  come  by  and  the  need  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  drastic  enough  to  war- 
rant my  decision  to  return,"  he  said. 

REJOINS  AF 

Back  in  uniform,  he  was  stationed  at 
TJdorn  RTAFB  In  1967.  He  wasnt  here  long 
when  he  received  word  that  his  brother  had 
to  undergo  an  operation  for  removal  of  a 
brain  tumor.  The  attending  physician  knew 
of  Captain  Crotty's  expertise  in  the  field  of 
anesthesia  and  resuscitation  and  asked  him 
to  come  home  for  the  operation. 

The  emergency  leave  was  granted  and  the 
operation  was  performed  successfully. 

He  returned  to  Udorn  where  he  was  the 
only  hospital  anesthetist.  For  almost  a  year. 
Captain  Crotty  was  on  24-hour  alert  since 
he  was  the  only  man  whose  life-sustaining, 
pain  erasing  profession  made  major  opera- 
tions as  well  as  minor  operations  possible. 
If  anything  were  to  happen  to  him,  per- 
sonnel needing  surgical  attention  would  have 
to  be  alr-evacted  to  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital 
in  Bangkok. 

APPENDICITIS    STRIKES 

Ordinarily,  bis  Illness  would  have  created 
a  grave  problem  for  the  hospital,  as  well  as 
himself,  but  a  series  of  timely  coincidences 
occurred. 

He  was  due  to  rotate  this  month,  but  vol- 
untarily extended  at  the  request  of  the  Hos- 
pital commander.  His  ability  to  speak  to 
Thai  Nationals  In  connection  with  operations 
was  deemed  Invaluable  by  the  siu-gical  staff, 
and  time  was  needed  to  orient  his  replace- 
ment— Capt.  Wymon  M.  Wilson. 

Captain  Wilson  was  due  In  from  Cam 
Rahn  Bay,  Vietnam  on  March  7.  Through 
some  strange  quirk  of  fate,  he  decided  to 
come  to  Udom  five  days  early,  and  arrived 
a  day  and  a  half  before  Captain  Crotty's 
^pendicltia  attack. 
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The  new  anesthetist  quickly  adjxisted  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  slot  left  vacant 
by  Crotty's  illness  and  assisted  in  the  opera- 
tion on  C«4>taln  Crotty. 

Just  a  timely  coincidence?  Maybe. 

Captain  Crotty  has  since  recovered  and 
the  two  anesthetists  now  augment  the  hos- 
pital program. 

With  many  major  operations  on  the  slate, 
combined  with  the  unexpected,  it's  easy  to 
see  how  timely  Captain  Wilson's  arrival  was. 

"IT'S  MY  job" 

Applying  anesthesia  isn't  Captain  Crotty's 
only  Job  in  the  operating  room. 

The  captain  explained,  "It's  my  Job  to  keep 
the  patient  alive  by  insuring  that  he  is  able 
to  breathe  and  sustain  a  steady  heartbeat 
before  and  during  the  operation. 

"The  main  reason  for  having  me  in  the 
operating  room  is  to  keep  the  patient  alive 
and  pain-free  during  the  operation  and,  of 
course,  wake  him  when  the  operation  Is 
over." 

A  Worcester,  Mass.,  native,  he  has  spent 
four  of  his  six-year  career  in  Southeast  Asia. 
His  April  rotation  wUl  take  him  stateside  to 
Castle  AFB,  CalLf.,  and  undoubtedly  to  some 
new  adventures. 
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MASSACHUSETTTS  WOMEN 
LAWYERS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  current  controversy  over 
the  role  of  women  in  American  business 
and  society,  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
enormous  contributions  already  being 
made  by  millions  of  American  women.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  one  such  success  story.  A  re- 
markable woman,  Mrs.  Aim  W.  Lake, 
of  Dedham,  Mass.,  has  shown  how  to 
combine  the  duties  of  a  family  with  a  so- 
cially and  politically  active  career  as  a 
teacher  and  lawyer,  and  I  feel  that  her 
example  and  advice  deserve  to  be  shared 
with  the  wide  readership  of  the  Record. 

It  is  a  deep  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
salute  Mrs.  Lake  on  the  occasion  of  her 
retirement  as  the  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  of  Women  Law- 
yers, and  I  am  proud  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  from  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
Do  Not  Be  a  Gal  Pridat,  Top  Woman  Lawyer 
Advises 
(By   Betty   Curtis) 

Don't  be  a  Gal  Friday! 

This  is  the  advice  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Lake,  re- 
tiring president  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Lawyers,  gives  In  a  vale- 
dictory address  to  women  attorneys  who  start 
their  careers  in  "male  dominated"  law  firms. 

Mrs.  Lake,  who  retires  on  Saturday,  says 
more  girls  than  ever  before  are  turning  to 
the  law  as  a  profession,  but  there  Is  still  a 
tendency  In  some  law  firms  to  treat  them  as 
"glorified  office  girls." 

"They  must  make  It  clear,  right  from  the 
outset,  that  they  are  qualified  attorneys  and 
Insist  on  being  treated  as  such,  otherwise 
they'U  end  up  answering  the  telephones  and 
doing  Jobs  like  that  around  the  office  warns 
Mrs.  Lake  who  has  been  an  attorney  for  over 
25  years  and  is  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


Mrs.  Lake,  who  Is  professor  of  law  at  Salem 
State  College,  urges  girls  taking  up  law,  not 
to  stay  with  a  firm  longer  than,  at  the  most, 
two  years,  time  enough  to  earn  some  money 
and  gain  experience.  After  that,  they  should 
get  out  on  their  own,  she  says. 

She  recommends  the  law  as  a  good  choice 
of  career  for  the  girl  with  the  right  quali- 
fications because  it  doesn't  rule  out  marriage. 
Mrs.  Lake  herself  is  married  to  a  physician 
and  has  three  chUdren,  Beverly  22,  a  New 
York  Model;  Douglas  21,  a  senior  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Warren,  18,  a 
freshman  at  Middlebury  College.  The  family 
lives  in  Dedham. 

"When  the  children  were  very  young  I  took 
them  aroimd  the  district  courts  with  me," 
said  Mrs.  Lake  who  practices  In  Boston.  "We 
were  a  famlUar  sight  aU  trooping  In.  The 
court  officers  took  care  of  them  when  I  went 
to  the  bench." 

"A  great  deal  of  law  work  can  be  done  at 
home,  which  also  fits  in  well  if  a  girl  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  family.  My  clients  used  to 
bring  their  children  to  my  house  and  they'd 
play  with  my  children  while  we  talked." 

In  some  branches  of  law,  Mrs.  Lake  is  of 
the  opinion  women  do  a  better  Job  than  men 
among  them  criminal  law  and  In  cases  In- 
volving domestic  relations. 

Men,  being  the  breadwinners,  tend  to  take 
on  numerous  cases  and  are  more  Inclined  to 
deal  with  things  in  bulk  than  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  she  feels. 

Women,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
seem  to  devote  more  time  to  their  cases,  to 
have  more  compassion,  are  more  meticulous 
and  more  capable  of  in  depth  research,  Im- 
I>ortant  attributes  in  criminal  law  and  also 
domestic  cases.  Mrs.  Lake's  own  field  is  Pro- 
bate. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  law3rer,  she 
says,  are  a  logical  mind,  a  mind  that  can 
evaluate  the  facts  of  a  case,  concentration 
and  a  good  comprehension  of  the  English 
language. 

And  a  "must"  for  a  gal — the  ability  to  get 
on  with  men. 

Without  this,  she  might  as  well  forget  It, 
says  Mrs.  Lake,  for  shell  be  closely  in- 
volved with  men.  Shell  have  to  negotiate 
with  them  in  cases  and  work  with  them  and 
If  she's  too  militant,  or  can't  get  on  with 
them,  she'll  never  make  a  success  In  the  legal 
profession. 


LOCALISMS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MISSISSIFFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  All  Amer- 
icans share  a  common  desire  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  but  we  are  not  a  Nation 
that  seeks  peace  at  any  price.  We  seek 
an  end  to  our  long  involvement  and  a 
return  of  our  troops  and  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  President  has  taken  bold  steps  to 
meet  the  situation  and  to  bring  a  safe 
return  of  our  troops  and  peace  to  the 
area  if  the  Communists  truly  desire 
peace.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  support  the  President  in  these 
efforts  and  I  know  we  all  pray  that  they 
might  meet  with  success. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  article  that  I  believe  expresses  very 
well  the  feelings  of  most  people  In  my 
area.  This  article  recently  appeared  in 
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the  Woodville  RQ>ublican,  fhe  oldest 
newspiMPer  in  the  State  of  MississippL 
The  article,  written  by  the  distinguished 
editor.  John  Lewis.  Is  notewortby  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows : 

LOCAUSKS 

(By  John  Lewis) 

We  have  Just  beard  our  President  Issue 
an  iiltimatum  to  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  one  which  smacks  strongly  of  the 
bygone  days  when  American  policy  was  to 
speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick,  rather 
than  the  namby  pamby  and  apologetic 
foreign  policy  which  our  government  has 
been  prone  to  follow  in  recent  years. 

We  know  what  It  must  have  cost  President 
Nixon  personally  and  politically  to  reach 
such  a  momentus  decision,  for  all  are  quite 
aware  of  the  implications  of  this  bold 
course  of  action  and  the  accompanying  in- 
herent danger  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
conflict.  However,  In  view  of  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  and  their 
mockery  of  all  efforts  at  negotiation,  we  feel 
that  the  President  has  taken  a  course  of 
action  long  overdue  in  this  far  eastern  con- 
flict. 

We  trust  that  we  wlU  not  l>e  labeled  a 
warmonger  for  our  agreement  with  this  new 
development,  for  to  our  way  of  thinking  it 
Is  one  which  best  promises  an  early  end  to  a 
long  drawn-out  conflict  which  we  had  never 
seriously  attempted  to  win.  We  are  weU  aware 
that  the  peaceniks  of  our  nation  as  well  aa 
many  truly  patriotic  and  sincere  Americans 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  time  for  disengage- 
ment had  arrived  In  Vietnam.  We  will  have 
to  admit  that  we,  too,  had  begun  to  lean  in 
that  direction  as  opposed  to  a  continuance 
of  action  in  a  no-win  war. 

As  the  President  stated,  he  Is  not  the  one 
who  sent  over  half-a-mlUlon  Americans  to 
the  steaming  battlefields  In  this  far-away 
land,  but.  Instead,  It  was  he  who  ordered 
home  nearly  that  number  of  American  serv- 
icemen. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  shown  good  faith  In  fulfill- 
ing his  promise  to  withdraw  American  forces 
from  the  area,  but  the  enemy  answered  by 
launching  a  major  offensive  which  threatens 
to  trap  some  60.000  Americans  in  a  situation 
worse  than  Dunkirk  unless  firm  and  positive 
force  is  exercised  quickly  and  effectively. 

As  a  veteran  of  some  four  years  of  war- 
time service  In  the  armed  forces  of  these 
United  States,  we  certainly  have  no  love  for 
war  and  the  inevitable  suffering  which  results 
among  the  combatants  as  well  as  among  the 
civilian  population.  Still  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  equally  aware  of  the  dishonor,  danger 
and  disaster  which  can  result  from  a  refusal 
to  fulfill  our  duties  and  responsibilities  on 
the  side  of  peace  and  nonaggresslon  as  the 
world's  greatest  power.  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
we  would  abandon  not  only  the  American 
servicemen  who  remain  In  Vietnam  and  the 
thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
enemy,  but  also  the  South  Vietnamese  allies 
whom  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  protect 
from  foreign  Invaders.  Whether  or  not  pre- 
vious presidents  were  right  in  the  course  of 
action  to  which  they  committed  this  nation 
In  years  gone  by  Is  currently  of  secondary  im- 
portance, for  the  paramount  Issue  is  now 
how  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  present 
conflict  and  Instire  the  safe  rettim  of  our 
servicemen. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  President  Nixon's 
planned  course  of  action  as  stated  In  his 
Monday  night  address  to  the  nation  will 
prove  to  be  the  correct  and  honorable  deci- 
sion and  that  he  wUl  win  the  full  support  of 
America,  he  reminded  us  all  that  "It  Is  you 
the  vivid  win  be  watching.  .  .  .  you  want 
peace.  I  want  peace.  .  .  .  W8  must  stand  to- 
gether to  Insure  a  just  and  lajtiT'g  peace. ..." 


DAT  LABOR  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
REOULATINa 


HON.  FRANK  THOBIPSON,  JR. 

OP  NXW  JXHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attenti(Mi 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  in  sresterday's 
Christian  Science  Monitor  dealing  with 
the  day  labor  industry.  My  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  has  been  studying 
this  industry  in  conjunction  with  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  10349,  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
R^resentative  Abnkk  J.  Mikva.  This 
article  accurately  describes  the  distiurb- 
ing  kinds  of  problems  we  discovered 
during  our  hearings. 
L1TTI.E  Legislattvx  Pbotection:   Dat-Labob 

iNousTaY :  An  Unpolicxd  Juncle  Envibon- 

MENT 

(By  Ouy  Halverson) 

Chicago, — It  is  6:15  am.  Gloomy  rain 
sweeps  the  dark  morning  on  Chicago's 
northslde  Uptown  area. 

Inside  a  smaU,  dimly  lit  room  several 
dozen  men  sit  huddled  on  long  benches — 
eyes  downcast.  Jackets  and  wlndbreakers 
pulled  tight  to  ward  off  the  early  morning 
chill. 

A  sign  on  the  window  tells  the  tale — "Day 
Labor:  00  Men  Needed,"  it  reads  In  large, 
black  type. 

The  predawn  scene  being  played  out 
here — grim  as  it  seems  to  the  uninitiated — 
Is  hardly  unique.  It  is  daily  repeated  in 
scores  of  major  cities  throughout  America. 

But  for  the  g^ant  American  day-labor  in- 
dustry— which  may  employ  as  many  as  two 
million  men,  many  of  them  wholly  un- 
skUIed — public  criticism  is  increasing,  with 
one  question  ringing  loud  and  clear: 

Should  this  vlrtuaUy  unregulated  indus- 
try be  subject  to  city,  state,  or  federal  legis- 
lation? 

STKINCmr  CONTROLS  BOUCRT 

Critics  says  the  abuses  of  marginal  day- 
labor  operators — whose  fleld  encompasses 
manual  laborers  on  temporary  service  but 
not  clerical,  secretarial,  or  temporary  white- 
collar  employees — require  stringent  controL 
They  charge: 

In  many  day-labor  agencies,  current  work 
practices  Include  use  of  so-called  "90-day 
clauses"  whereby  men  who  do  day  work  for 
a  particular  flrm  cannot  sign  on  as  perma- 
nent employees  of  that  flrm  for  three  months. 
The  result,  critics  allege.  Is  to  virtually 
shackle  men  to  an  endless  cycle  of  tempo- 
rary work. 

Wages — usually  at  njlnlmum  wage  scale — 
are  Invariably  paid  only  for  the  length  of 
the  shift  worked,  even  though  the  men  re- 
port to  the  day-labor  centers  as  early  as  5 
and  6  a.m.  to  get  a  Job  assignment.  Given 
the  morning  waiting  period,  plus  travel  time, 
the  total  number  of  hours  often  figures  out 
to  13  or  13  hours. 

In  many  cases  Injured  workers  find  them- 
selves without  adequate  Information  on  their 
right  to  workmen's  compensation. 

Pay  U  often  In  script,  cashable  at  only 
selected  places  such  as  btars. 

The  day-labor  fleld  Is  virtually  unregu- 
lated. Litigation  over  whether  or  not  day 
laborers  should  be  covered  by  state  laws  reg- 
ulating private  emplojrment  agencies  has 
arisen  In  Florida,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Both  Florida  and  Pennsylvania  excluded 
temporary  day  labor  from  such  r^ulations. 


In  Nebraska  and  New  Jersey  day  labor  was 
held  covered  by  atatutes,  but  In  Nebraska 
the  Legislature  snbaequently  amended  the 
law  to  exclude  day  laborers. 

Thus,  only  In  New  Jersey  Is  there  believed 
to  be  state  regulation.  The  UJ3.  Department 
of  Labor,  moreover,  has  shown  little  Interest 
In  the  subject. 

FEDOtAI.  BnX   DRAFTED 

Comprehensive  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced at  the  federal  level  by  U.8.  Rep.  Ab- 
ner  J.  Mikva  (D)  of  Illinois.  The  bill— HJt. 
10349,  the  Day  Laborer  Protection  Act — 
would  require  that  a  temporary  help  agency 
first  get  a  license  from  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  90-day  restrictive  hiring  clause 
would  be  eliminated,  and  the  measure  would 
ensure  fair  labor  practices  and  an  adequate 
workmen's  compensation  plan.  Workers 
would  also  be  paid  for  time  spent  In  travel 
and  waiting  for  assignment. 

Targets  of  the  blU,  says  Mr.  Mikva — who 
compares  work  abuses  In  the  day-labor  in- 
dustry to  conditions  back  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Industrial  revolution — are  the  margi- 
nal operators,  "the  ones  who  abuse  day  labor- 
ers, using  every  legal  loophole  to  cut  costs 
and  increase  proflts." 

Day-labor  centers  flourish  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  Detroit  there  are  between 
20  and  25  agencies  employing  perhaps  3,000 
men.  In  Washington,  D.C..  agencies  employ 
between  3,000  and  5,000  men. 

Here  In  Chicago  it's  estimated  there  are 
some  SO  day-labor  agencies,  perhaps  23  of 
them  In  the  Uptown  area,  a  polyglot  com- 
munity of  Appalachian  whites,  blacks,  Lat- 
ins, and  Orientals.  Under  the  system,  the 
agencies  charge  about  $2.35  to  the  firm,  and 
workers  are  then  paid  about  (1.60  an  hour. 
Taxes  and  other  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
agency. 

Chicago  alderman  Chrlstoper  B.  Cohen — 
who  Is  seeking  to  get  regulatory  legislation 
passed  by  the  Chicago  City  Council — says  that 
be  had  so  many  complaints  from  his  con- 
stituents about  day- laborer  abuses  that  he 
finally  decided  to  find  out  firsthand. 

"It's  Just  not  the  tyx>e  of  thing  they  teach 
you  about  In  law  school,"  Mr.  Cohen  says 
grimly. 

"Going  undercover,"  Mr.  Cohen  spent  a 
week  working  out  of  day-labor  offices.  At 
one  office  he  found  the  floor  covered  with 
vomit.  At  another  agency  he  was  forced  to 
ride  a  Jammed  bus  to  the  contracting  firm. 
The  bus  was  so  packed  that  boards  were 
placed  between  the  seats  to  squeeze  In  as 
many  men  as  possible — clearly  In  violation  of 
city  ordinances. 

"And  they  made  me  pay  for  the  bus  trip  as 
well,"  he  recollects. 

For  Its  part,  the  giant  American  Tempo- 
rary Service  Contractors  Association,  which 
Includes  the  largest  and  best  known  of  the 
day-labor  centers,  insists  that  delf -regulation 
rather  than  statutory  legisla<  'on  Is  the  an- 
swer. According  to  John  A.  McDonald,  an 
attorney  for  the  association,  statutory  legis- 
lation would  be  discriminatory,  since  it  would 
single  out  only  the  one  segment  of  Industry. 

Industry  officials  argue  that  federal  leg- 
islation, such  as  the  Mikva  blU,  would  du- 
plicate provisions  of  some  six  different  fed- 
eral laws  and  that  there  are  no  precedents  for 
federal  licensing  of  a  specific  industry. 

INDUSTRT    CAINS    NORD 

The  Industry  itself  has  also  taken  flrm 
Steps  In  the  past  several  years  to  tighten 
enforcement  of  Its  code  of  good  practices. 
Many  of  the  larger  day-laborer  firms — such 
as  Man  Power,  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected employers,  have  been  Insistent  on 
strict  industry  policing  of  marginal,  "fly-by- 
nlght"  operators. 

Whether  the  Industry  oould  afford  strict 
federal  regulations  la  a  point  of  controver- 
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sy.  Profit  margins  as  percent  of  transac- 
tions are  slim,  running  to  about  6  to  8  per- 
cent on  each  hiring.  On  the  other  hand, 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  investments  are 
often  quite  high,  says  Paul  Joray,  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  economics  at  the  TJniTerslty 
of  Indiana,  South  Bend  campus.  Also  dis- 
turbing, be  says,  is  the  high  turnover  rate 
of  firms,  which,  again,  leaves  wide  potential 
for  the  "quick  buck." 


OTJTTE  OUR  HANDS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Industry 
Week  magazine  has  craiducted  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  analysis  of  the  many 
facets  involved  in  our  international  trade 
problems.  This  analysis  has  been  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  four  special  articles: 
"Is  There  Still  Time  To  Save  U.S.  Indus- 
try?" "Our  Jobs  Are  on  the  Line,"  "Give 
Us  the  Tools,"  and  the  latest  impact  re- 
port, "Untie  Our  Hands." 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  the  latest  article  pub- 
lished in  the  May  15  issue  of  Industry 
Week.  I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  it  for  I  believe  it  makes  clear  what 
our  country  and  our  Government  must 
do  if  we  are  to  provide  our  domestic  in- 
dustries the  opportxmity  for  fair  com- 
petition in  the  world  of  free  trade. 

The  article  follows: 

Untie  ottr  hands 
(By  Floyd  Q.  Lawrence) 

The  U-S.  announced  the  discovery  of  eco- 
nomics on  Aug.  15,  1971. 

It  was  a  finding  perhaps  as  inevitable  as 
and  yet  no  less  startling  than,  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  children  have  grown  up.  And 
with  it  not  Just  we  but  the  entire  Free  World 
entered   a  new  "phase." 

The  U.S.  has  now  made  clear  that  it  no 
longer  Intends  to  let  its  economic  interests 
be  subordinated  in  trade,  in  investment,  in 
foreign  policy,  or  in  mutual  defense;  and 
that  in  future  negotiations  it  will  be  as 
generous  or  as  selfish  as  other  nations.  And 
it  will  be  quite  a  change. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  we  had 
willingly  been  Uncle  Sam  to  the  Free  World. 
Enthusiastic  about  the  growth  of  our  neph- 
ews, we  helped  them  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance and  looked  the  other  way  when  it  came 
to  pranks  in  the  trade  field. 

We  offered  a  hand  to  everyone  as  if  we 
oould  do  everything,  and  as  if  we  need  not 
change,  or  even  review,  what  we  were  doing 
In  the  world  of  international  economics.  Our 
pcditlcal  strategists  somehow  failed  to  recog- 
nize or  to  adapt  to  mounting  evidence  that 
we  were  not  destined  forever  to  remain  the 
Free  World's  rich  uncle. 

Tet  since  1950,  our  share  of  world  auto- 
mobile production  has  declined  from  76  to 
33%;  our  share  of  world  steel  production 
from  47  to  18%;  and  our  share  of  world  radio 
and  television  production  from  65  to  19%. 

Still  more  evidence  appeared  in  U.S.  homes, 
where  products  made  overseas  grew  to  ac- 
count for  seven  out  of  ten  sweaters,  two  of 
every  five  pairs  of  shoes,  one  of  every  three 
bicycles,  one  of  every  two  black  and  white 
TV  sets,  and  nine  out  of  ten  home  radios. 

Proof  of  our  dwindling  competitiveness 
was  piling  up,  but  few  recognized  it.  Most 
assumed  competition  was  a  game  we  played 
among  ourselves,  and  they  viewed  the  facts 
In  that  context: 
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Rapid  productivity  gains  on  the  part  of 
others  were  to  be  expected  as  "part  of  the 
process  of  catching  up." 

While  the  exports  of  others  grew  faster,  our 
exports  grew  also. 

We  continued  to  enjoy  a  satisfactory  trade 
STuplus  through  1967  as  other  countries 
needed  our  goods  and  the  slack  In  our  own 
economy  dampened  our  demand  for  im- 
ports. 

And,  perhaps  most  Important,  since  our 
consumer  Income  rose  more  rapidly  than 
our  consimier  prices,  individual  standards  of 
living  did  not  suffer. 

But  starting  about  1964,  foreign  products 
became  Increasingly  competitive  in  our 
markets  as  U.S.  wage  gains  further  outstrip- 
ped productivity,  and  our  costs  rose  more 
sharply  than  those  of  our  competitors 
abroad.  For  the  same  reason,  our  products 
became  less  attractive  abroad,  and  more  and 
more  dollars  failed  to  return  to  the  U.S. 
Our  surplus  In  merchandise  trade  began  to 
decline,  and  our  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit began  to  buUd. 

By  August  1971,  the  U.S.  faced  a  balance 
of  payments  deficit  more  than  twice  the 
previous  high — at  $8  billion — and  a  $2.2 
billion  merchandise  trade  deficit,  the  first 
since  1893. 

NEPHEWS    BECOME    COMPETTrORS 

The  U.S.  is  still  rich  and  productive,  but 
it  Is  no  longer  supreme.  It  is  one  strong 
competitor  among  other  strong  competitors. 

By  the  late  1960's,  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EX;C)  had  become  the  largest 
trading  entity  In  the  world.  This  year  it 
will  expand  fiu^her  to  become  an  economic 
power  with  a  population  exceeding  and  a 
gross  national  product  rivaling  ours. 

If  the  »ther  countries  that  are  to  be  taken 
into  the  expanded  EEC  are  Included,  the  en- 
larged EEC  will  account  for  nearly  40%  of 
world  trade  and  for  60%  of  world  trade  In 
indiistrial  products,  three  times  the  U.S. 
share.  Even  ignoring  trade  among  EEC  mem- 
bers, themselves,  which  accounts  for  about 
half,  the  expanded  EEC  will  account  for  as 
much  as  40%  more  ^de  than  will  we.  One 
member  alone.  West  Germany,  in  1970  stir- 
passed  the  U.S.  as  the  leading  exporter  of 
manufactures  with  $30  billion. 

Yet  the  competitiveness  of  Japan  has  in- 
cressed  even  more  rapidly.  That  nation  has 
grown  consistently  faster  over  the  last  20 
years  than  any  other  In  economic  history.  It 
has  sustained  an  annual  export  growth  of 
19%  over  the  period  with  a  growth  in  manu- 
factures during  the  last  decade  alone  of 
some  400%. 

Few  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  help- 
ing to  build  a  stroVig  Europe  facing  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  a  strong  Japan  facing  the  Bam- 
boo Curtain.  But  at  the  same  time,  few 
have  questioned  that,  as  the  economies  of 
other  countries  became  stronger,  they  would 
accept  an  increased  share  of  responsibility 
for  world  security  and  would  gradually  open 
their  markets  to  others.  Including  the  U.S. 

But  If  we  have  been  correct  in  visualizing 
the  strength  of  the  Free  World  as  nations 
bound  together  like  a  bimdle  of  sticks,  our 
vision  may  have  been  less  clear  when  It  came 
to  dealing  with  the  earnest  desire  of  some 
sticks  to  become  larger  than  others.  And 
there's  a  rather  obvious  reason. 

Because  changes  In  trade  patterns  affect 
the  economies  of  others  far  more  than  our 
own,  foreign  trade  issues  have  loomed  less 
large  In  our  national  policies  and  politics 
than  in  those  of  our  trading  partners.  So 
other  nations  have  asserted  themselves  to 
Improve  their  competitive  positions,  not  only 
through  bard  work,  but  also  through  dis- 
criminatory trading  arrangements  and  the 
development  of  export  support  programs 
more  aggressive  than  ours. 

JTJST  LOOK  AT  TV 

Television  provides  an  Interesting  exam- 
ple, not  only  because  Its  history  spans  the 
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postwar  period,  but  also  because  It  Is  among 
our  most  technologically  sophisticated  In- 
dustries. 

"If  the  television  industry  tn  this  country 
cant  make  it,  I  dont  know  what  indiistry 
can,"  contends  Joseph  S.  Wright,  chairman. 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago.  "I'm  not  aware 
of  any  Industry  in  the  U.S.  that  has  a  better 
track  record  for  cutting  costs,  improving  its 
product,  and  increasing  its  productivity." 

Using  1952  as  a  consumer  price  base  of  100, 
In  1970  the  average  TV  price  had  been  re- 
duced to  72  while  the  average  annual  con- 
sumer price  index  had  risen  to  146. 

"The  average  price  in  1970  was  almost  30% 
less  than  the  price  in  1952,"  says  Mr.  Wright, 
"yet  those  sets  in  1962  were  small  screen 
black  and  white  vacuum  tube  sets  while  the 
1970  sets  are  transistorized  and  Include 
color.  The  TV  set  we  sell  today  is  a  much 
more  complicated  product  with  a  great  deal 
more  in  It,  and  wages  have  increased  sub- 
stantially. So  the  lower  price  reflects  a  tre- 
mendous productivity  Increase." 

Yet  in  Just  nine  years  (1962-71),  TV  Im- 
ports rose  from  2.4%  of  a  6.6  million  unit 
U.S.  black  and  white  TV  market  to  66%  of  a 
7.6  million  market.  In  1965,  Japanese  color 
TV  imports  were  only  2.6%  of  the  total  color 
market  of  2.6  million  units.  By  1971  Japanese 
Imports  held  almost  18%  of  a  7.2  million 
market. 

Similarly,  using  1962  as  a  consumer  price 
base  of  100,  in  1970  the  average  U.S.  radio 
price  was  68,  with  portability,  FM,  stereo, 
and  many  added  values.  Yet  radio  has  fared 
even  worse. 

In  the  late  1960s,  millions  of  low-priced 
Japanese  transistor  radios  began  to  pour  Into 
the  U.S.  By  1968  they  had  captured  95%  of 
the  U.S.  market;  less  than  6%  of  our  market 
of  some  40  million  home  radios  is  served  by 
U.S.  plants  today.  Except  for  certain  spe- 
cialty sets,  the  manufacture  of  radios  in  the 
U.S.  was  made  economically  impossible  with- 
in ten  years  of  the  Invasion  by  the  Japanese. 

In  world  radio  and  television  production, 
UJS.  output  has  hovered  around  25  million 
units  while  world  output  has  grown  from 
35  million  to  140  mllUon. 

JAPANESE  TV   PICTURE  SLANTED 

"The  principal  factors  in  this  amazing 
feat  have  not  been  cheap  labor,  productivity 
miracles,  or  a  single-minded  diligence  by 
the  Japanese,"  believes  Mr.  Wright,  "al- 
though these  qualities  have  been  helpful. 
Rather,  much  of  Japan's  success  has  re- 
sulted instead  from  what  we  consider  to  be 
unfair  and  discriminatory  practices  in  Ja- 
pan's export  trade." 

In  1956  and  1957,  Japan  decided  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
electronics  industry  and  enacted  a  law 
known  as  the  Electronics  Industry  Develop- 
ment Emergency  Law,  which  remained  In 
effect  untU  1971.  A  new  and  simUar  follow- 
on  law  for  the  same  purpose  was  then  en- 
acted, extending  the  "emergency"   to  1978. 

Under  this  law,  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  &  Industry  was  directed  to  es- 
tablish and  supervise  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electronics  industry,  and 
within  the  ministry  there  was  set  up  an 
Electronics  Industry  Council  of  top  industry 
officials  to  help  formulate  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  as  part  of  a  first  phase. 
Under  this  procedure,  the  entire  spectrum 
of  consumer  products,  components,  comput- 
ers, communications,  and  industrial  elec- 
tronics was  broken  down  Into  program  sub- 
jects. 

For  each  one  of  the  programs,  the  minis- 
try developed  a  timetable,  a  set  of  specific 
objectives,  and  funding  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Phase  2  of  each  program  was 
the  development  of  a  plan  for  putting  the 
new  product  into  conunercial  production, 
and  with  financing  by  free  or  low-interest 
loans  from  the  Japan  Development  Bank. 
Phase  3  contemplated  production  rational- 
ization accompanied  by  an  accelerated 
write-off  of  whatever  Investment  the  com- 
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pantos  themselves  had  made  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"This  new  system  of  business  is  not  really 
free  enterprise  as  we  know  it,"  adds  Mr. 
Wright,  "although  through  the  ministry's 
Deliberations  Committee  the  Industry  mem- 
bers have  great  influence  in  getting  an  ef- 
fective consensus  on  what  the  programs  can 
and  should  accomplish.  But  the  ministry  is 
the  boss  and  finally  decides  what  projects 
wiU  be  supported  and  who  will  participate 
and  to  what  extent. 

"While  we  and  our  competitors  in  the  UJ3. 
beat  each  others'  brains  out,  trying  to  come 
up  with  the  best  color  TV  tube,  the  Japa- 
nese have  eliminated  vrasteful  duplication 
of  research  in  competing  projects,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "and  technology  is  standardized 
and  shared.  And  If  the  Industry  in  question 
is  considered  too  fragmented  for  effective 
action,  mergers  and  consolidations  are  en- 
couraged. Rather  than  an  antagonist,  the 
goverzunent  considers  itself  an  active  and 
responsible  partner  in  the  venture. 

"It  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  of  mortal 
men  to  encourage  them  to  form  a  cartel  un- 
der government  supervision  for  export  trade 
and  then  require  them  to  compete  in  an 
antitrust  environment  In  their  home  mar- 
ket," adds  Mr.  Wright.  "As  a  result,  prices 
in  the  Japanese  home  market  are  high  when 
compared  with  the  same  product  sold  here 
or  in  other  exjwrt  markets,  and  this  is  due 
to  a  number  of  factors,  including  outright 
cartels  to  fix  prices  and  the  denial  or  dis- 
couragement of  access  to  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket by  foreign  competition. 

"The  Japanese  Electronics  Industry  Assn. 
admitted  a  year  or  so  ago  that  large-screen 
TV  receivers  made  in  the  U.  S.  covUd  be  de- 
livered to  a  Japanese  Importer  for  a  total 
cost  of  about  $449  while  similar  large-screen 
Japanese  sets  have  carried  list  prices  In 
Japan  of  $1,200  to  $1,600.  By  the  same 
token,"  notes  Mr.  Wright,  "Japanese  color  TV 
table  models,  selling  in  Japan  for  $400,  are 
shipped  nearly  half-way  around  the  world 
and  with  freight  and  duty  paid  sell  in  the 
U.S.  for  imder  $300." 

Selling  a  product  at  a  lower  price  over- 
seas than  in  the  home  market  ia  dumping, 
and  U.  S.  law  provides  a  dumping  duty  be 
imposed.  Yet  following  the  Treasury  Dept.'s 
dumping  finding  In  December  1970  and  a 
9%  bond  required  pending  determination  of 
what  the  dumping  margins  might  be,  Japa- 
nese color  TVs  exported  to  the  U.  S.  increased 
nearly  60%  In  1971  and  at  prices,  believes 
Mr.  Wright,  still  below  those  prevailing  In 
Japan. 

"Some  people  in  this  country  have  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  be  overly  critical 
of  Japan  and  that  we  should  not  be  so  in- 
sistent on  what  they  call  'protectionist'  meas- 
ures because  this  might  start  a  trade  war 
and  have  an  impact  on  our  exports,  particu- 
larly on  some  of  our  agricultural  products," 
sajrs  Mr.  Wright.  "I  have  news  for  them.  I 
think  we  are  already  in  a  trade  war  with 
Japan  and  that  if  we  aren't  realistic  in  deal- 
ing rrlth  the  problems  right  now  it  will  be 
most  difficult  to  preserve  the  relationship  be- 
tween oiv  two  countries  In  the  future. 

"I  happen  to  be  in  an  industry  which  has 
an  unmatched  record  for  competition  in  in- 
novation, in  technology,  in  marketing,  and 
for  passing  on  to  the  public  the  benefits  of 
oiu"  technology  and  productivl  -y  in  the  form 
of  better  products  at  lower  prices."  empha- 
slzea  Mr.  Wright.  "We  have  been  hit  extreme- 
ly hard  by  the  Japanese  trade  war,  but  we 
dont  need  a  government  blanket  to  'protect 
us  tirom  rigors  of  foreign  competition.'  All  we 
ne«d  U  a  reasonably  fair  shake  in  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  an  InteUlgent  and  Informed 
government  Interest  in  ovir  problems." 

PROCESS  or   ELIMINATION 

The  need  for  a  fair  shake  in  international 
trade  rules  is  also  identified  as  our  key  prob- 
lem through  a  process  of  elimination  by  F.  J. 
Borch,     chairman.     General    Electric     Co.. 
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Schenectady.  M.Y.  He  arrives  at  his  eon- 
elusion  by  considering  eadi  alternative 
"cause"  aa  follows: 

"We  have  all  beard  that  U.S.  investments 
offahore  are  having  a  dire  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  paymenta.  In  1970.  the  cumulative 
total  of  direct  private  investment  by  UjS. 
ccaapnDits  offshcnre  reached  $69  billion.  The 
outgo  for  the  year  of  our  direct  Investments 
abroad  was  $4.4  billion,  while  the  return  on 
this  Investment  to  the  U.S.  was  $7.9  biUion. 
The  return  from  direct  Investments,  con- 
trary to  having  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  is  actually  our  last 
remaining  positive  item  of  significance. 

"Next,  voices  on  both  sides  of  both  oceans 
tell  us  our  trade  balance  has  deteriorated  be- 
cause of  inflation  and  that  we  should  get 
our  own  house  in  order.  In  the  U.S.  the 
domestic  consumer  price  index  rose  25% 
from  1964  to  1970.  Let's  admit  that's  bad  but 
look  what  happened  to  each  of  our  trading 
partners:  Japan  40%,  Prance  27%,  Germany 
17%,  Italy  21%,  UK  31%— a  range  of  17  to 
40%  with  only  Germany  appreciably  below 
our  25%.  Everyone  had  Inflation,  but  not 
everyone  had  trade  balance  problems  to  the 
same  degree." 

Can  our  lack  of  productivity  gains  then 
be  the  culprit?  Mr.  Borch  admits  that  at 
first  glance  the  evidence  suggests  this  might 
be  the  case.  U.S.  productivity  in  terms  of 
output  per  manhour  increased  14%  between 
1964  and  1970  while  among  our  major  trad- 
ing partners  the  increase  ranged  from  22% 
in  the  UK  to  99%  In  Japan.  Considering  the 
more  liberal  tax  incentives  elsewhere  to 
Invest,  Mr.  Borch  does  not  find  it  surprising 
that  others'  productivity  has  gone  up  mucli 
faster. 

"But  before  we  accept  that  as  our  prob- 
lem, let's  take  a  further  look  at  what  really 
counts — unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing 
which  are  a  combined  measure  of  output 
and  total  employment  costs,"  proposes  Mr. 
Borch.  "Between  1964  and  1970  unit  labor 
costs  in  the  U.S.  rose  by  nearly  20%  with 
much  of  the  rise  occurring  during  1969-70. 

"Yet  Italy  is  very  close  to  ovir  20%  in- 
crease In  these  costs,  and  Prance  is  at  16' «. 
But  two  of  our  biggest  trading  partners  dis- 
play the  follovrlng  unit  cost  increases:  Ger- 
many 26%  and  Britain  almost  33%.  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  the  unit  labor  cost  Increase 
is  much  lower  than  ours  at  12%,  but  the 
big  divergence  really  occurs  in  1969  and 
1970  when  our  own  unit  labor  costs  shot 
up,"  says  Mr.  Borch.  "Before  that,  Japanese 
unit  labor  cost  rises  parallel  ours.  Despite 
this  earlier  comparable  unit  labor  cost  pic- 
ture for  the  Japanese,  they  nevertheless 
turned  our  two-way  trade  around  to  their 
positive  advantage  by  1965. 

"Thus,  the  differences  in  unit  labor  cost 
trends  do  not  seem  to  account  for  the  mas- 
sive change  in  our  U.S.  trade  balance,"  Mr. 
Borch  claims. 

A  MATTER  OF  PRIORITIES 

"The  real  reason  for  the  serious  U.S.  trade 
situation  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  other 
countries  have  made  international  trade  a 
top  national  priority  and  have  adopted  struc- 
tural policies  to  promote  their  trade  bal- 
ances and  their  balances  of  payments,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Borch.  "The  success  of  these  pol- 
icies is  reflected  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
have  been  able  to  shield  their  export  prices 
from  the  Inflation  that  took  place  in  their 
domestic  economies." 

During  the  1960s  (1960=100)  the  Japanese 
consumer  price  index  rose  to  176  while  the 
export  price  index  rose  only  to  106.  for  a 
spread  of  71  points.  For  France  the  gap  was 
76,  for  Italy  39,  for  the  UK  31,  for  West  Ger- 
many 15.  But  for  the  U.S.  the  export  price 
Index  has  more  closely  kept  pace  with  the 
domestic  price  Index,  a  31%  domestic  price 
rise  and  a  22%  export  rise,  a  spread  of  only 
9  points. 
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How  could  other  countries  thus  insulate 
their  export  pricing  from  their  domestic 
economies?  Mr.  Borch  cites  three  factors: 

Others  had  the  freedom  to  devalue  their 
currencies  when  their  trade  and  their  bal- 
ances of  payments  got  In  trouble.  Meanwhile, 
for  good  technical  reasons  under  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  U.S.  was  unable 
to  Institute  similar  compensatory  competi- 
tive steps. 

Others  have  been  very  careful  to  protect 
those  domestic  Industries  they  consider  im- 
portant to  their  economy,  or  to  their  em- 
ployment, from  what  they  consider  might  be 
disruptive  Imports  through  preferential  gov- 
ernment procurement  practices  and  through 
direct  subsidies  to  Industries  in  some  form. 

Others  have  tax  structures  which  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  incentives  to  promote  ex- 
ports and  to  penalize  imports.  This  factor  Mr. 
Borch  considers  perhaps  the  most  Important 
of  the  tliree. 

GROWINC    AND    PERMANENT 

"The  U.S.  will  remain  at  a  growing  and 
permanent  disadvantage  as  long  as  these 
structural  tax  differences  exist,"  says  Mr. 
Borch.  "While  our  tax  officials  undertook  a 
massive  effort  beginning  in  1962  to  make 
sure  that  export  income  of  UJS.  corporations 
was  tEuced  here  In  full,  foreign  countries  have 
continued  to  permit  the  shifting  of  export 
Income  to  a  tax  haven  subsidiary,  for  ex- 
ample, or  have  given  extra  deductions  for 
costs  tied  to  exports,  such  as  extraordinary 
depreciation  deductions  for  export -related 
assets. 

"But  I  believe  the  most  Important  of  the 
trade-affecting  measures  built  Into  the  tax 
structure  by  our  trading  partners  is  the 
heavy  reliance  on  indirect  taxes  that  are  not 
reflected  in  the  price  of  their  exports  and  are 
imposed  at  the  border  on  imports,"  declares 
Mr.  Borch. 

"When  the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  &  Trade  (GATT)  were  written  25 
years  ago,  they  provided  that  the  member 
countries  could  exempt  their  exports  from 
indirect  taxes,  which  then  were  understood 
to  be  mainly  sales  and  excise  taxes,  and 
charge  an  appropriate  compensating  border 
tax  on  imports.  At  the  same  thne,  the  GATT 
rules  forbade  both  export  rebates  and  bor- 
der levies  for  direct  taxes — those  taxes  im- 
posed on  personal  and  corporate  income,  and 
for  social  security. 

"What  we  did  not  foresee,"  explains  Mr. 
Borch,  "was  the  full  Impact  of  the  differ- 
ence in  tax  structures  in  Europe  and  Japan, 
relying  heavily  on  high  rate  Uidlrect  taxes, 
with  a  simultaneous  shift  In  this  country 
away  from  Indirect  taxes  toward  almost  total 
reliance  on  the  Income  tax  as  a  source  of 
national  revenue." 

As  a  result,  when  the  European  manufac- 
turer exports  to  the  U.S.  or  elsewhere,  his 
government  rebates  or  waives  the  actual  total 
amount  of  his  Indirect  taxes  that  are  In- 
cluded In  his  domestic  price.  His  product 
then  reaches  the  UJS.  where  it  crosses  the 
border  free  of  U.S.  taxes.  Thus  his  export 
product  price  reflects  his  domestic  price,  less 
his  own  domestic  tax,  and  no  U.S.  tax. 

But  when  a  U.S.  manufacturer  exports  to 
Europe,  his  price  not  only  reflects  all  of  the 
U.S.  taxes  for  which  he  receives  no  rebate, 
but  also  an  additional  border  tax  equal  to 
that  nation's  Indirect  taxes.  In  the  case  of 
automobiles,  for  example,  those  border  taxes 
are  33.3':c  In  Prance,  11%  in  Germany,  and 
36.6f,'o  in  the  UK.  And  the  border  tax  is 
usually  imposed  on  the  landed  cost,  includ- 
ing the  European  customs  duty. 

UNITf    WITH   IMPUNITI 

The  U.S.  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  EEC  and  supported  the  UK's  entry.  We 
observed  with  little  complaint  special  prefer- 
ences for  some  18  African  countries  because 
they  were  former  colonies  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italy.  But  eyebrows  began  to  rise  as 
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the  EEC  entered  Into  stUl  more  special  agree- 
ments with  Greece,  Turkey,  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
Israel,  and  Spain. 

The  EEC  has  now  given  these  special 
preferences  to  more  than  30  countries,  and 
an  Intention  has  been  indicated  to  provide 
similar  preferential  treatment  for  all  Mediter- 
ranean countries  and  much  of  Africa. 

While  the  EEC  explains  that  It  has  a  "re- 
eponsiblllty"  to  these  nations  as  less  devel- 
oped countries,  others  have  observed  that 
the  EEC  also  has  a  "responsibility"  to  the 
rest,  of  the  world  and  that  it  is  not  serving 
th>at  responsibility  by  requiring  In  return 
reverse  preferences  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended as  a  "benefit"  to  the  less  developed. 

It  is  now  antldpatd  that  preferential  as- 
sociation agreements  covering  all  or  most 
Industrial  products  will  soon  be  negotiated 
between  the  enlarged  EEC  and  those  £^i- 
ropean  Free  Trade  Assn.  countries  that  have 
not  applied  for  membership  in  it.  This  would 
mean  that  all  of  Western  Europe,  most  of 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  most  of  black  Africa  would  be 
bound  in  a  discriminatory  trading  and  In- 
vesting bloc. 

A  similar  bloc  may  well  rise  in  the  Pacific, 
predicts  Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  director,  Hudson 
Institute,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  "We  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  very  likely  that  by  1980  each 
of  the  major  nations  of  the  Pacific  hemi- 
sphere will  be  conducting  more  than  50% 
of  their  trade  and  making  or  receiving  more 
than  50%  of  their  Investments  with  other 
countries  In  the  Pacific  hemisphere." 

Dr.  Kahn  foresees  the  principal  compo- 
nents of  this  Pacific  hemisphere  trading  and 
Investment  community  to  be  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore.  Thai- 
land, South  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  North 
and  South  American  countries  Including 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela.  Mexico,  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  and  perhaps  Argentina  and 
Chile. 

He  cites  the  following  factors  as  important 
In  creating  the  community: 

The  continued  economic  growth  of  Japan 
at  much  greater  than  the  world  rate,  and 
the  growth  of  Japanese  international  trade 
at  no  less  than  the  rate  of  world  trade 
In  general. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Par  East  and  their  increasing 
share  of  world  trade. 

The  expanding  need  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  U.  S.  and  Japan,  to  ex- 
port manufacturing  operations  to  low  labor 
cost  areas  such  as  Singapore  or  Taiwan,  and 
Increasingly  by  the  end  of  the  decade  to  such 
areas  as  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  In- 
donesia as  well. 

A  shifting  orientation  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  away  from  Europe  and  toward  Ja- 
pan, the  Pacific,  and  the  U.  S. 

Increased  Japanese  Investment  and  mar- 
keting interest  in  South  America,  and  espe- 
cially in  Brazil,  the  only  major  country  other 
than  the  U.  S.  where  Japanese  have  gone  In 
large  numbers  to  settle  as  immigrants. 

"Since  the  Americans  face  both  across  the 
Atlantic  and  across  the  Pacific,  it  is  possible 
for  an  Atlantic  hemisphere  trading  and  in- 
vestment area  and  a  Pacific  trading  and  In- 
vestment area  to  exist  simultaneously  and 
for  the  members  of  both  to  trade  at  least 
60';    \\ith  each  other,"  observes  Dr.  Kahn. 

BLOC    BUSTING? 

The  growth  of  blocs  suggests  that  reduc- 
tions in  trade  barriers  are  a  matter  not  only 
of  interest  but  of  action  among  our  trading 
partners.  Situated  between  the  two,  our  chal- 
lenge is  to  be  part  of  the  action  of  both. 

From  1934  to  1967,  every  major  Initiative 
for  free  trade  came  from  the  U.S.  But  those 
imtiatives  took  place  within  a  context  of 
U.S.  dominance. 

"The  central  fact  of  the  last  25  years,"  be- 
lieves Commerce  Secretary  Peter  O.  Peterson, 
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"has  been  the  conviction— ours  as  much  as 
that  of  other  countries — that  the  U.S.  was 
dominant  both  In  size  and  competitiveness 
In  the  International  economy.  The  practices, 
Institutions,  and  rules  governing  Interna- 
tional trade  and  payments  were  structured 
to  fit  that  fact. 

"We  as  a  nation  and  the  world  as  a  whole 
were  too  slow  to  realize  that  basic  structural 
and  competitive  changes  were  occurring,"  the 
former  Bell  &  Howell  chairman  reported  when 
be  was  assistant  to  the  President  for  Inter- 
national economic  affairs.  "As  a  result.  In- 
ternational policies  and  practices  were  too 
slow  in  responding." 

It  Is  unlikely  that  a  failure  to  recognize 
basic  structural  and  competitive  changes  will 
recur.  Rather,  facing  strong  and  strengthen- 
ing competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia,  our  chal- 
lenge Is  one  of  uniting  In  economic  strate- 
gies and  objectives  to  adapt  to  that  new  re- 
ality— and  of  getting  our  trading  partners 
to  do  the  same. 

Perhaps  inevitably,  recognition  of  that  new 
reality  has  brought  a  sharp  polarization  of 
opinion  as  to  the  approprlatie  response.  Orga- 
nized labor,  traditionally  favoring  free  trade 
in  the  Interests  of  the  lowest  prices  for  con- 
sumers, has  swung  heavily  to  protectionism 
In  the  belief  that  it  would  protect  U.S.  Jobs. 
Others,  examining  the  same  evidence,  con- 
clude that  the  answer  Is  free  trade  reflecting 
increased  equality. 

This  polarization  of  views  may  be  momen- 
tarily useful.  Certainly  the  ardent  pronounce- 
ments of  labor  for  protectionism  are  iinset- 
tung  to  our  friends  overseas  and  cannot  have 
failed  to  heighten  their  Interest  In  lesser 
alternatives.  By  the  same  token,  the  idealism 
of  the  free  traders  has  focused  attention  on 
structural  Inequities  and  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  suddenly  unrestrained  trade  as 
well. 

Thus  the  issue  may  light  the  way  for  both 
us  and  our  trading  partners.  The  issue  is  one 
of  two-way  trade  benefiting  bot/i  sides.  The 
objective,  clearly,  must  be  fair  trade. 

WHAT  IS  FAIR  TRADE? 

While  protecttontsm  literally  Involves  the 
protection  of  industries  by  the  imposition  of 
barriers  to  Imports  and  free  trade  envisions 
the  removal  of  such  barriers,  fair  trade  is 
mcx'e  difficult  to  define.  Let's  examine  a  bit 
fiuther  what  we  have  today. 

Tariffs  are  less  a  factor  now  than  in  the 
past  due  in  part  to  the  success  in  reducing 
tariffs  diuring  the  Kennedy  Round  of  negotia- 
tions under  the  GATT.  Tariff  concessions  on 
dutiable  nonagricultural  products  by  the 
four  largest  Industrial  participamts — the  U.  S., 
the  EEC,  the  UK,  and  Japan — averaged 
slightly  more  than  35%  and  covered  about 
$20  billion  of  trade.  With  the  Kennedy  Round 
cuts  this  year,  tariffs  on  such  products  will 
average  only  9.9%  In  the  U.  8.,  8.6%  In  the 
EEC.  10.8%  In  the  UK,  and  10.7%  in  Japan. 

But  as  the  tariffs  have  come  down,  non- 
tariff  barriers  have  become  more  conspicu- 
ous— in  part  because  the  tariffs  have  loomed 
less  Important  but  also,  in  the  (pinion  of 
some,  because  nations  have  been  adding 
nontariff  barriers  to  Improve  their  bargaining 
position  in  anticipation  of  upcoming  nego- 
tiations. 

Robert  E.  Baldwin,  former  chief  economist 
in  the  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Special  Reprejsenta- 
tive  for  Trade  Negotiations,  defines  a  non- 
tariff  barrier  as  any  measure  (public  or  pri- 
vate) that  causes  Internationally  traded 
goods  and  services  to  be  allocated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  potential  real  world  In- 
come. 

A  list  of  some  800  such  trade-distorting 
measures  was  compiled  by  GATT  by  asking 
each  member  to  name  its  complaints  against 
the  others.  But  the  thing  that  makes  such 
barriers  thorny  Is  that,  while  they  may  dis- 
tort trade,  they  are  often  adc^ted  for  social, 
health,  or  technical  reasons. 

The  French,  for  example,  require  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  French  Inspector  during  the  manu- 
facture of  pharmaceuticals.  Manufacturers 
outside  France,  having  no  French  Inspectors, 
are  luiable  to  ship  their  products  into  the 
country  even  though  the  motive  may  well  be 
one  of  public  health.  By  the  same  token,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Code  Is  the  sole  standard  of  acceptability  for 
boilers  and  pressure  vessels  In  the  UB.  Prod- 
ucts must  be  Inspected  and  certified  by  an 
Inspector  licensed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Boiler  ti  Pressure  Vessel  Inspectors,  a  safety 
qualification  Impossible  for  foreign  firms  to 
meet. 

Among  types  of  barriers  distorting  trade 
are  the  following  listed  by  the  National  Assn. 
of  Manufacturers  (NAM) ,  New  York: 

Govemrnent  procurement 
VS.  suppliers  In  many  cases  are  totally  ex- 
cluded from  foreign  government  purchasing, 
or  even  from  purchases  by  private  bodies 
abroad  utilizing  government  funds.  One  of 
the  easiest  ways  to  exclude  outside  suppliers 
is  simply  to  fall  to  provide  adequate  Infor- 
mation concerning  bidding  opportunities  or 
to  provide  It  so  late  that  a  proposal  cannot  be 
readied  in  time  to  "be  considered." 

Import  quotas 

Quantitative  Import  restrictions  exist  in  a 
number  of  countries  for  a  variety  of  products. 
In  addition  to  the  levels  of  the  quotas  them- 
selves, many  problems  arise  In  relation  to 
administration,  with  licenses  often  Issued  In 
an  ad  hoc  discretionary  manner.  Import 
quotas  used  by  the  UB.  Include  limits  on 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  textiles, 
and  beef. 

State  trading 

Although  GATT  provides  that  state  trading 
organizations  should  not  discriminate,  the 
provisions  are  ambiguous  and  discrimination 
Is  In  fact  common.  State  trading  may  result 
In  strict  limits  on  the  level  of  Imports,  price 
regulation,  mark-up  policies  which  discrimi- 
nate heavily  in  favor  of  home  products,  or  in 
standards  policies  which  strictly  limit  the 
feasibility  of  importation.  State  trading  or- 
ganizations also  often  subsidize  exports,  or 
dump  exports,  creating  artificial  conditions 
of  competition  for  U.S.  exporters  in  third 
country  markets. 

Export  subsidies 

The  industrial  countries  already  have  an 
agreement  to  refrain  from  subsidies  on  man- 
ufactures. The  export  incentives  which  do 
exist  therefore  take  hidden  or  indirect  forms, 
or  are  embodied  in  tax  provisions  or  export 
financing  terms. 

Tax  mechanisms 

Tax  devices  can  be  used  to  block  imports 
or  create  Incentives  for  export,  or  both.  Thus, 
the  tax  on  automobiles  may  be  applied  In 
terms  of  cubic  displacement  or  horsepower, 
favoring  smaller  European  or  Japanese  cars 
over  U.  S.  cars.  The  tax  on  value  added,  wide- 
ly used  in  E^urope  as  described  by  Mr.  Borch, 
is  another  example,  but  general  sales  taxes 
such  as  those  in  Japan  or  la  the  various 
states  of  the  U.S.  or  general  manufacturers 
taxes  such  as  those  in  Canada  are  also  ex- 
amples of  this  general  problem. 

Special  levies 

Charges  on  imports  which  vary  with  Inter- 
nal market  conditions,  or  with  specific  crit- 
eria regarding  contents  of  the  product,  can 
be  very  trade-distorting.  The  most  Impor- 
tant example  is  the  variable  levy  for  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  agriculture  while  a 
U.  S.  example  is  the  American  Selling  Price 
method  of  valuation  for  certain  chemicals. 
The  charges  are  designed  to  make  Imports 
a  residual  factor,  after  the  domestic  produc- 
tion has  been  assured  of  sale  at  the  support- 
ed prices. 

Customs  procedures 

Classification  of  products  can  affect  the 
duties  or  other  charges  Just  as  the  valuation 
of  the  product  determines  the  size  of  the 
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duty  In  most  cases.  The  degree  of  adminis- 
trative discretion  for  classification  and  valu- 
ation Is  significant  In  some  countries  while 
special  charges  are  also  often  made  In  ad  hoc 
fashion  to  cover  discretionary  nillngs  on  cus- 
toms clearance  procedures. 
Standards 

The  mere  fact  that  product  standards  dif- 
fer from  country  to  country  is  an  Impedi- 
ment to  importation  as  described  in  the  case 
of  pharmaceuticals  Into  France  or  boilers 
into  the  U.S.  New,  complex  products  which 
have  multiple  components  and  purposes  are 
facing  Increasing  difficulties  in  achieving 
suitable  registration.  Even  after  registration, 
importation  may  be  restricted  by  testing  and 
inspection  requirements,  prepackaging  speci- 
fications. Inadequate  government  facilities 
for  regulation  of  imports,  and  administra- 
tive discretion  often  leading  to  preferential 
treatment  of  home-produced  goods. 

The  development  of  regional  standards, 
such  as  Europe-wide  standards,  should  be 
resisted  wherever  possible,  warns  NAM'S  di- 
rector of  International  affairs,  WiUlam  R. 
PoUert,  in  favor  of  international  standards 
and  discussions  leading  to  such  standards, 
open  to  all  countries  wishing  to  participate. 
(Only  recently  the  U.S.  has  in  fact  been  in- 
vited to  participate  In  talks  in  the  EEC  re- 
garding such  standards  for  electrical  equip- 
ment.) 

But  both  the  Rome  Treaty  and  the  Stock- 
holm Convention  contain  provisions  designed 
to  eliminate  all  forms  of  trade  restriction 
among  members  of  the  EEC  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Assn.  Studies  of  nontariff 
barriers  have  been  made  In  each  organiza- 
tion and  detailed  codes  of  behavior  set  forth 
In  some  areas. 

"Unless  the  U.S.  soon  joins  these  two  re- 
gional trading  groups  In  multilateral  negotia- 
tions on  nontariff  trade  distortions,  they 
may  reach  regional  decisions  that  run  coun- 
ter to  U.S.  trade  interests  and  yet  prove  im- 
possible to  change,"  warns  Prof.  Baldwin. 

VTILL    GUTDELINES    EMERGE? 

"Perhaps  the  spadework  being  done  now 
within  the  EEC  will  produce  principles  that 
can  be  applied  more  generally,"  suggests  Dr. 
Harald  B.  Malmgren,  deputy  special  repre- 
sentative for  trade  negotiations.  "Each  of  the 
EEC  member  governments  has  programs  of 
very  active  Intervention  in  Industrial  policies 
within  Its  own  country.  It  will  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  how  they  reconcile  within  the 
EEC  these  things  each  goverzunent  has 
thought  of  as  its  own  province." 

He  believes  we  should  Insist  that  the  Euro- 
peans hold  parallel  talks  with  the  U.S.  and 
the  other  major  trading  powers  to  explore 
the  multilateral  Impact  of  their  bilateral  dis- 
cussions. "Such  talks  in  parallel  could  be 
formal  or  Informal,  but  they  ought  to  be 
under  the  GATT  where  we  have  explicit 
rights,"  says  Dr.  Malmgren. 

He  also  urges  that  the  U.S.  move  ahead  with 
a  multilateral  effort  to  reduce  nontariff  bar- 
riers and  to  harmonize  national  policies 
which  affect  world  markets.  "The  GATT  pro- 
gram of  work  Is  now  avralting  a  go-ahead 
from  the  U.S.  and  the  EEC.  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  press  ahead  with  '-.his  work,  so  that  a 
multilateral  negotiation  was  going  on  in 
parallel  wlt^  talks  on  European  enlargement. 
Such  a  broader  effort  would  not  have  the 
glamour  of  the  Kennedy  Round,  nor  would  It 
necessarily  bring  quick  results.  It  would, 
however,  begin  to  solve  some  problems,"  be- 
lieves Dr.  Malmgren,  "and  Insure  against  new 
ones  developing.  And  it  would  provide  for  all 
other  GATT  members  a  means  for  con- 
trolling the  evolution  of  the  EEC  itself." 

But  above  all.  Dr.  Malmgren  emphasizes 
that  we  must  end  our  policy  of  "wait  and  see," 
supported  by  our  Implied  willingness  to  ac- 
cept almost  any  economic  damage,  in  re- 
turn for  a  fragile  unification  scheme. 

"Our  notions  about  political  objectives, 
which  are  very  vague,  many  times  In  the  past 
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have  overridden  our  economic  interests.  We 
have  no  common  foreign  economic  policy  and 
oiir  grandiose  p<ditlcal  objectives  are  nebu- 
lous," says  Dr.  Malmgren.  "We  are  unable  to 
have  a  confrontation,  for  example,  with  the 
EEC  over  their  preferential  arrangements 
with  Africa  because  (people  In]  the  State 
Dept.  say,  'We  don't  do  very  much  for  Africa 
and  therefore  we  should  let  the  EEC  do  some- 
thing.' But  when  you  ask  them  what  our  In- 
terest there  is  precisely,  nobody  can  define  It. 
They  simply  say,  'We  are  experienced  diplo- 
mats and  we  know.' 

"But  I  question  all  that  because  I  have 
worked  on  political  and  military  security 
matters  myself.  Hereafter,  If  a  political  man 
objects  to  an  economic  policy  he  should  be 
able  to  explain  precisely  what  our  political 
Interest  is  and  how  the  economic  policy  In 
question  affects  it." 

Dr.  Malmgren  suggests  that  much  of  our 
failure  to  have  a  foreign  economic  policy 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  than  60  agencies,  departments,  or 
other  institutional  mechanisms  which 
have  direct  Interests  and  decision-mak- 
ing powers  In  international  economic 
issues.  We  have  had  a  situation  in  which 
the  various  agencies  spent  much  time  and 
energy  discovering  who  had  which  memo 
from  whom  and,  most  important  of  all,  whose 
cover  memo  would  be  on  top  of  all  other  posi- 
tion papers  and  appeals  when  the  President 
reviewed  the  matter  and  took  action. 

"But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that 
there  has  been  no  coherent,  overall  foreign 
economic  policy,"  declares  Dr.  Malmgren.  "It 
would  be  far  better  to  have  even  a  broad  eco- 
nomic strategy  or  policy  than  the  present  ad 
hoc  array  of  conflicting  decisions,  based  upon 
specific  political  pressures  in  confrontation 
with  departmental  policies  and  vague  foreign 
policy  objectives." 

ECONOMICS  AS  POLITICS 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Malmgren  accepted  his 
new  post  as  deputy  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations  shortly  after  this  IW  In- 
terview suggests  he  has  hope.  One  reason 
may  well  be  the  recently  appointed  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations,  William 
D.  Eberle.  The  former  chairman  of  American 
Standard  Inc.,  New  York,  brings  a  blend  of 
optimism  and  practically  to  planned  nego- 
tiations. 

"This  will  be  our  first  real  attack  on  non- 
tariff  barriers,"  says  Mr.  Eberle,  "and  we  ex- 
pect to  be  going  in  with  the  principle  that 
while  you  ought  to  have  the  right  to  make 
the  decisions  in  your  own  country,  those  de- 
cisions should  not  have  a  cost  impact  on 
third  countries.  Each  country  can  make  any 
decision  it  vrants,  but  It  should  pay  for  It 
domestically. 

"The  terms  free  trade,  liberal  trade,  and 
protectionism  to  me  are  meaningless.  There 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  because 
of  domestic  social  and  political  problems," 
believes  Mr.  Eberle.  "So  what  you're  really 
talking  about  Is,  what  Is  the  fair  market 
assessability  of  necessary  domestic  actions 
that  will  give  us  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  expand  trade.  Improve  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, keep  costs  down,  and  create  Jobs. 

"If  you  take  that  kind  of  an  approach,  then 
you  have  to  look  at  the  structure  worldwide 
or  in  sectors,  or  both,  in  terms  of  how  you 
get  there,"  says  Mr.  Eberle.  "As  you  move  to 
maximize  trade,  such  things  as  conunon 
standards,  common  government  procurement 
policies,  and  other  common  codes  would  be 
a  tremendous  help." 

But  Mr.  Eberle  emphasizes  that  there  must 
be  adjustment  mechanisms  in  a  trade  sys- 
tem. Just  as  in  a  monetary  system,  so  that 
if  a  country  has  a  problem  It  can  provide  a 
temporary  cure  while  the  adjustment  Is 
taking  place. 

"The  question  is  one  of  market  disruption 
which  can  take  place  in  Just  a  couple  of  years 
today,  and  no  country  can  allow  another  with 
a  temporary  advantage  to  come  In  and  dis- 
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rupt  a  whole  economy,"  believes  Mr.  Eberle. 
"So  we  need  to  develop  scHne  safeguards  that 
will  allow  national  economies  to  be  retained 
u)ithin  some  international  multilateral 
concept. 

"Maybe  a  country  would  be  permitted  to 
use  tariffs  or  import  quotas  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Maybe  you  could  only  have 
five  of  these  at  any  one  time  so  you  would 
have  to  select  and  to  phase  one  out  before 
you  could  add  a  new  one,"  conjectures  Mr. 
Eberle. 

"Tying  all  this  together,  including  domes- 
tic adjustment  assistance,  would  In  turn  re- 
quire other  new  concepts.  Perhaps  an  Import 
has  to  grow  5%  faster  than  the  domestic 
market  before  you  can  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  protection  just  as  with  the  mone- 
tary system,  where  if  you  get  outside  certain 
margins  you  have  to  adjust,"  suggests  Mr. 
Eberle. 

"There  are  only  three  approaches  the 
world  can  take,"  says  Mr.  Eberle :  "Treat  each 
country  as  it  treats  you  on  a  retaliatory 
basis,  pull  back  into  trading  blocs,  or  pursue 
the  multilateral  ^proach — which  may  be  the 
most  difficult  but  makes  the  most  sense.  The 
question  is  what's  best  for  the  world  and  for 
this  country." 

Men  facing  questions  such  as  these — men 
in  Industry,  men  in  labor,  and  men  In  gov- 
ernment both  at  home  and  abroad — have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Clearly  the  rules 
and  concepts  of  the  19508  will  no  longer  do. 

"As  city,  state,  and  regional  economies  have 
become  fused  into  a  single  and  highly  inter- 
acting national  economy  in  this  country," 
says  Roy  L.  Ash.  president,  Litton  Industries 
Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  "so  individual  na- 
tional economies  are  fusing  into  a  single 
world  economic  system. 

"Increasing  economic  and  business  inter- 
dependence among  nations  is  the  keynote  of 
the  next  two  decades — decades  that  will  see 
major  steps  toward  a  single  economy  evolve 
out  of  today's  increasingly  Interacting,  but 
still  separate,  economies." 

The  U.S.  discovered  economics  on  Aug.  15, 
1971.  If  men  of  good  wUl  can  put  the  dis- 
covery to  work,  perhaps  we  can  at  last  untie 
our  hands. 


LET'S  PUT  SACB  TO  REST- 
PERMANENTLY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  amendment  to  delete  all  funds  for 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
The  SACB  is  a  product  of  a  happily  by- 
gone era  whose  very  existence  was  an 
afTront  to  the  first  amendment. 

During  its  22  years  of  life  the  SACB 
has  been  a  moribund  relic.  However,  last 
year  President  Nixon  attempted  to  give 
the  Board  something  to  do  by  issuing 
Executive  Order  11605.  Though  the  or- 
der purports  to  be  concerned  about  "sub- 
version," it  itself  is  guilty  of  subverting 
the  Constitution  by  violating  first 
amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  association  and  section  1,  article  5, 
which  vests  all  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Congi'ess. 

Executive  Order  11605  is  simply 
another  in  a  long  series  of  losing  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  activities  of  the  SACB 
with  the  Constitution.  The  courts  have 
repeatedly  knocked  down  attempts  to 
keep  the  SACB  busy.  It  will  surely  hap- 
pen  again  with   this  order — indeed  a 
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Federal  district  court  has  already  indi- 
cated it  will  strike  it  down — and  we  will 
be  left  with  the  same  useless  boondoggle. 
Why  go  through  another  year  of  futil- 
ity when  the  Board  has  already  suffered 
22  years  of  impotence  at  a  cost  of  over  $6 
million?  Why  continue  to  fund  an  agency 
which  has  never  rendered  the  slightest 
service  to  our  national  security  when 
funds  are  so  desperately  needed  for  a 
host  of  domestic  programs?  The  quickest 
and  most  effective  way  to  end  the  useless 
life  of  the  SACB  is  by  legislative 
euthanasia,  I  support  the  amendment  to 
do  that. 


tTNIVERSITY    OP   ILLINOIS 
REHABHilTATION  CENTER 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxDfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing continuing  articles  on  the  Reha- 
bilitation Center  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois discusses  the  programs  available  to 
handicapped  students  who  enroll  at  the 
university.  Carol  Mathers,  the  author  of 
these  articles,  actually  experienced  the 
events  she  writes  about.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  find  these  of  continued 
interest: 

"Functional  Training  Week"  Is  F^rst  Test 
(By  Carol  Mathers) 

When  a  student  with  a  physical  disability 
applies  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Illinois,  he  Is  granted  no  special  favors. 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  to  take  all  the 
tests  required  of  able-bodied  students — plus 
a  few  extra.  And  the  physically  handicapped 
student  is  required  to  make  a  personal  visit 
to  the  university  about  a  year  before  he 
wished  to  be  admitted. 

According  to  Joe  Konltzkl,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Rehabilitation-Education  Center 
and  head  of  admissions,  UI  administrators 
at  one  time  advocated  a  double  standard  for 
admission  to  the  university — one  for  the  able- 
bodied,  one  for  the  handicapped. 

"We  told  them  emphatically  'no,'  because 
we  didn't  want  special  consideration  for  our 
kids,"  Konltzkl  explained.  "Not  only  do  we 
want  to  maintain  the  university's  high  stand- 
ards, but  we  want  our  kids  to  learn  to  com- 
pete in  the  able-bodied  world. 

"These  kids  have  often  been  the  victims  of 
solicitous  grading  anyway,"  Konltzkl  con- 
tinued. "Some  of  them  come  In  with  beauti- 
ful high  school  transcripts — and  then  we 
find  out  that  all  those  A's  were  undeserved — 
that  their  teachers  were  Just  giving  the  kids 
a  break  because  of  their  disability." 

Konltzkl  explained  that  students  applying 
to  the  university  take  the  same  college  en- 
trance exams  everyone  else  docs,  plus  extra 
tests  for  vocational  guidance. 

"The  vocational  guidance  tests  are  man- 
«latory  for  our  students,"  Konltzkl  said,  "be- 
cause we  want  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 
they  really  do  belong  In  college.  If  they  don't, 
then  these  tests  will  help  us  to  channel  them 
Into  a  field  where  they  perhaps  will  experi- 
ence more  success." 

According  to  Konltzkl,  the  center  handled 
about  275  Initial  inquiries  last  year.  Such  In- 
quiries were  answered  with  admissions  proce- 
dures Information,  after  which  166  official 
candidates  came  to  the  center  for  an  inter- 
view. 

"We  admit  about  60  new  students  every 
year,  freshnum  through  graduate,"  Konltkl 
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■aid.  "AU  totaled,  the  center  has  between  230 
and  240  students  a  year." 

Konltzkl  noted  that  during  his  10  years 
with  the  Center  the  number  of  initial  in- 
quiries has  "slacked  oS  a  bit — mostly  because 
there  are  other  schools  following  our  lead 
and  making  their  campuses  more  accessible 
to  handlcap{>ed  students."  He  also  said  that 
university  admissions  standards  are  rigorous 
and  that  "the  reputation  of  the  center  pro- 
ceeds us — many  kids  think  that  it's  too  tough 
to  even  try  to  get  into." 

Not  only  must  the  handicapped  candidates 
meet  the  same  academic  standards  set  by  the 
university  office  of  admissions  that  everyone 
else  must  meet — but  they  must  also  meet 
what  are  for  them  very  rigorous  phjrsical 
standards. 

Because  these  students  will  have  to  carry 
the  same  load  as  other  students  in  similar 
majors,  the  handicapped  students  "must  be 
physically  able  to  function  in  normal,  every- 
day living  activities,"  Konltzkl  emphasized. 

Considering  the  four  major  groups  of  han- 
dicaps represented  by  the  center's  students — 
spinal  cord  injuries,  post-polio  patients,  blind 
and  partially  sighted  students,  and  cerebral 
palsy  patients — the  simplest  everyday  activi- 
ties can  often  be  highly  challenging. 

"Moreover,  many  of  our  students  have  never 
bad  to  do  very  much  for  themselves — and 
almost  none  of  them  have  been  independent 
or  Uved  on  their  own,  so  many  of  them  aren't 
ready  to  take  care  of  themselves,"  Konltzkl 
pointed  out.  "Things  like  taking  a  shower 
and  dressing  become  almost  Insiirmount- 
able." 

Hence  the  required  personal  Interview  at 
the  center — it  gives  both  the  student  and  the 
Btafl  a  chance  to  find  out  If  the  student  Is 
ready  for  the  college  experience. 

It  also  provides  Chuck  Elmer  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  a  physical  evaluation  on  every 
candidate. 

EUmer  has  evaluated  thousands  of  students 
in  the  16  years  he's  been  the  center's  physi- 
cal therapist.  He's  got  a  sixth  sense  about 
the  physically  disabled. 

"Actually,  the  evaluation  begins  before  I 
ever  meet  the  student  or  say  one  word  to 
him,"  Elmer  explained.  "I  begin  watching 
for  cues  as  soon  as  be  and  his  family  drive 
up  in  the  car.  Does  he  unload  his  own 
wheelchair?  Does  he  tranfer  from  car  to 
chair  without  help?  Once  inside  does  he  take 
off  his  own  coat  or  does  someone  do  it  for 
him?  Most  important  of  aU — Just  how  much 
does  he  do  for  himself?" 

Elmer  puts  most  candidates  through  sev- 
eral tests  and  tasks:  transfers  (  from  wheel- 
chair to  another  place)  push-ups  (on  the 
arms  of  the  wheelchair) ,  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  chair,  wheeling  ability,  etc. 

If  a  student  shows  that  he  is  reasonably 
independent  and  he  meets  the  academic 
standards,  he  is  usually  admitted  to  the 
university  without  further  delay.  However, 
there  are  always  a  couple  dozen  students 
who  need  some  extra  help  and  practice,  ac- 
cording to  Konltzkl. 

"For  those  students  we  recommend  cer- 
tain exercises  and  practice  routines,"  Kon- 
ltzkl explained.  "We  send  them  home  and 
teU  them  to  practice  the  skills  they'll  need 
to  live  here  at  the  university — and  we  ask 
them  to  write  us  a  monthly  report  of  their 
progress." 

When  students  are  close  to  the  required 
level  of  physical  capability  they  are  admitted 
to  the  university  and  required  to  report  one 
week  before  new  student  week  for  a  prepara- 
tion period  officially  known  as  "Functional 
Training  Week,"  The  students  themselves 
have  more  colorful  names  for  the  ordeal. 

And  an  ordeal  it  is.  Many  have  compared 
it — unfavorably — to  Marine  boot  camp.  For 
one  week  they  live  In  dorms  with  Elmer 
and  the  center's  occupational  therapist,  Pat 
McLean,  learning  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, how  to  get  around  campus,  bow  to 
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function  Independently  In  the  AB  (able- 
bodied)  world. 

"To  begin  with,  all  our  kids  are  assigned 
AB  roommates."  Konitski  said.  "They  are  as- 
signed these  roommates  NOT  so  that  they 
will  have  a  live-in  attendant  but  so  that  they 
will  learn  how  to  function  in  the  AB  world." 

All  UI  dorms  are  accessible,  so  physically 
disabled  students  are  scattered  across  the 
entire  campus.  Consequently,  the  handicap- 
ped students  have  to  live  exactly  as  the  AB 
students — which  means,  among  other  things, 
doing  their  own  laundry,  getting  themselves 
to  class  on  time  and  carrying  a  fuU  study 
load. 

Meoicajc  Service  Ket  at  Rerabiutaxion 
Center 

(By  Carol  Mathers) 

One  of  the  primary  considerations  of  a 
physically  disabled  student  looking  at  coUeges 
is  the  medical  facility.  Important  to  any 
student,  such  services  are  essential  to  the 
physically  disabled. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  Rehabilita- 
tion-Education Center  bad  any  other  staff, 
director  Timothy  Nugent  had  enlisted  the 
volunteer  services  of  Dr.  M.  D.  Klnzie.  Now 
associate  director  of  the  iinlverslty's  Mc- 
Kinley  Health  Service,  Dr.  Klnzie  ^}ends  six 
hours  a  week  in  the  center's  medical  services 
department. 

The  department  equipped  much  like  a  gen- 
eral practitioner's  office,  includes  four  exam- 
ining rooms,  a  nurses  station,  and  urology 
room.  All  lab  work  is  done  at  the  imlversity's 
health  center. 

Dr.  Klnzie  explained,  "I  try  to  see  every 
student  with  a  major  problem  when  he  en- 
rolls here.  Students  who  have  the  need  for 
on-going  maintenance  programs  I  see  regu- 
larly." 

Last  year  the  Center's  medical  services 
department  handled  1,500  students  in  nine 
months.  Their  needs  ranged  from  simple 
medical  prescriptions  to  major  surgery. 

"Of  course,  we  are  not  equipped  here  at 
the  Center  to  handle  the  students'  more  seri- 
ous problems,"  Dr.  Kinzle  explained.  "For 
that  reason  we  have  three  consultants  on 
call — specialists  In  plastic  urgery,  'ortho- 
pedics' and  urology.  They  see  our  students 
whenever  it  is  necessary." 

Even  with  the  consultants  the  medical 
services  department  couldn't  operate  without 
Martha  Boose,  Rif .  By  Dr.  Kinzle's  own  ad- 
mission, "Mrs.  Boose  Is  the  one  who  really 
runs  the  department." 

On  duty  fuUtime  at  the  center,  Mrs.  Boose 
sees  between  five  and  20  students  a  day. 
"They  come  in  to  have  dressings  changed, 
catheters  removed,  prescriptions  refilled — 
even  with  common  colds,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Boose  explained,  "When  students  en- 
roll they  bring  prescriptions  for  any  and  all 
medications  they  are  taking  and  we  put  them 
on  file.  We  also  write  new  prescriptions  when 
necessary,  but  we  no  longer  fill  them  here 
at  the  center." 

Although  16  different  kinds  of  disabilities 
were  seen  in  medical  services  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Boose,  spinal  c<»d  injuries 
are  the  most  frequent. 

"But  Jxist  seeing  these  students  for  im- 
mediate medical  reasons  is  not  my  only  con- 
cern" Mrs.  Boose  added.  "I  also  teach  the 
students  hygiene,  help  them  obtain  the 
prefer  equipment  they  need,  and  help  them 
with  exercises  and  self -care." 

Clinical  services  provided  by  the  center  go 
beyond  meeting  the  students'  medical  needs. 
Physical  therapy  is  i>art  of  the  on-going  pro- 
gram at  the  center  and  all  students  are  in- 
volved in  one  way  or  another. 

Chuck  Elmer,  registered  physical  therapist 
with  the  center  for  16  years,  supervises  all 
physical  therapy  and  functional  training  for 
the  students. 

"Most  of  our  therapy  Is  fiinctlon-orlented," 
Elmer  e3q>lained.  "We  gauge  our  success  by 
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what  skill  a  student  has  acquired  or  im- 
proved upon  as  a  result  of  our  program." 

The  development  of  these  skills  is  directed 
toward  cutting  down  the  time  a  student  has 
to  devote  to  personal  care.  "We're  not  really 
creating  anything  here,"  Elmer  said.  "We're 
Just  modifying  behavior  and  molding  it  into 
a  useable,  functional  product.  We  consider  a 
student's  strength,  range  of  motion,  reflexes, 
weight  and  intelligence  and  arrive  at  an  idea 
of  Just  how  much  a  kid  can  do — ^bow  far  you 
can  push  him.  It's  true  that  our  students 
have  to  be  able  to  take  a  constant  pounding — 
physical  therapy  never  lets  up." 

Working  in  the  center's  gymnasium  which 
Is  equipped  with  almost  $45,000  worth  of 
equipment  Elmer  and  bis  three  or  four  grad- 
uate assistants  help  students  to  begin — and 
maintain — a  personal  program  of  physical 
therapy.  To  aid  them,  the  gym  offers  a  tut 
table,  Elgin  table,  weights,  pulleys,  stairs, 
walking  bars,  chinning  bars,  bicycles  and  an 
elaborate  array  of  active  and  passive  exercise 
equipment. 

Sometimes  the  psychological  battle  is 
harder  to  fight  than  the  physical  one,  accord- 
ing to  Elmer.  "Many  of  our  students  come 
here  with  misconceptions  about  their  dU- 
abUity — ^what  they  can  or  cannot  do.  A  lot  of 
them  are  used  to  being  waited  on'^aU  the  time 
and  aren't  doing  for  themselves  things  which 
they  could — and  should — be  doing." 

Almost  half  of  the  students  have  spinal 
cord  injiules,  according  to  Elmer,  and  such 
injuries  present  unique  problems.  "The 
despair  and  despondancy  associated  with  a 
permanently  disabling  accident  does  not 
come  at  the  time  of  the  Injury,"  Elmer  ex- 
plained. "Rather,  it  comes  later  with  the  psy- 
chological acceptance  of  the  disability — when 
there's  no  more  waiting  for  a  miracle.  Mean- 
whUe,  a  student  can  lose  a  lot  of  valuable 
time." 

When  a  student  finally  realizes  that  be  la 
going  to  have  to  readjust  bis  entire  life 
around  bis  disability,  be  has  a  lot  of  hard 
work  to  do.  "Physical  therapy  Isn't  easy  by 
any  means,"  Elmer  said.  "But  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  it.  We  can't  solve  a  student's  prob- 
lems for  blm — we  can  only  show  him  the 
route  to  take.  He  has  to  do  It  by  himself." 

When  a  student  accepts  that  responsibil- 
ity, said  Elmer,  "he's  taken  a  big  step  toward 
the  total  rehabUltatlon  of  the  whole  person." 

Contributing  to  that  total  rehabilitation  is 
Pat  McLean,  the  center's  occupational  thera- 
pist. According  to  one  student,  "Miss  McLean 
is  the  one  who's  responsible  for  my  being  able 
to  get  from  one  day  to  the  next." 

Now  spending  her  second  year  at  the  cen- 
ter. Miss  McLean  is  involved  with  "training, 
not  treatment"  of  students.  "I  help  the  stu- 
dents master  the  skills  they  need  for  daily 
living — dressing,  telephoning,  feeding,  show- 
ering— whatever  Is  necessary,"  she  explained. 

During  Functional  Training  Week,  for  ex- 
ample, she  helps  students  to  become  Inde- 
pendent before  school  starts.  "For  these  stu- 
dents to  live  on  their  own.  they  need  to  ac- 
quire whole  new  kinds  of  techniques  to  han- 
dle ordinarily  simple  tasks — making  beds, 
cooking  meals,  Ironing  clothes,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Sometimes  I'll  spend  a  whole  day 
with  a  student  practicing  Jvist  one  certain 
skin  that  needs  Improving." 

Working  with  Elmer,  Miss  McLean  tackles 
the  special  problems  of  individual  students 
and  often  designs  custom-made  devices  to 
help  them  with  activities  of  dally  living.  "For 
example,  we've  designed  little  gadgets  for 
students  to  help  them  dial  a  phone  and  read 
a  paperback  book  or  hold  onto  the  soap  in 
the  shower." 

After  the  problem  Is  analsrzed  and  a  design 
for  the  device  drawn  up.  Miss  McLean  takes 
her  idea  to  John  Kamradt,  the  center's  prop- 
erty technician.  Kamradt  makes  the  idea  a 
practical  reality. 

Kamradt's  workshop  is  not  like  any  do-it- 
yourselfer's  garage.  It  houses  more  than 
$40,000  worth  of  equipment. 
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In  addition  to  manufacturing  the  custom 
devices  designed  by  Elmer  and  Miss  McLean, 
Kamradt  also  keeps  student  equipment  in 
good  repair. 

"We  have  15  electric  wheelchairs  at  the 
center,  each  of  which  must  be  charged  every 
two  or  three  months."  Kamradt  said.  "We 
also  have  to  take  care  of  things  like  fiat  tires 
and  greasing  the  bearings  on  wheelchairs.  In 
addition  we  do  our  own  uphc^stering  on  an 
indiistrial  sewing  machine  and  make  our  own 
cushions  which  are  specially  designed  by 
Miss  McLean  or  Elmer." 

Kamradt  said  he  renders  service  to  six 
or  seven  students  every  day.  "All  our  Jobs  are 
highly  individualized,"  he  pointed  out. 
"What  works  for  one  kid  doesn't  work  for 
another,  so  we  are  constantly  modifying  our 
designs  and  devices." 

For  all  the  workshop  services  students  pay 
only  the  cost  of  the  parts,  with  no  charge  for 
labor.  The  workshop  can  even  build  a  wheel- 
chair for  a  student  from  scratch  and  to  his 
specifications — for  much  less  than  a  com- 
mercial chair  would  cost. 

The  center  is  unique  In  that  It  houses  all 
those  services — medical,  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  equipment  workshop- 
tinder  one  roof. 

As  Elmer  noted,  it's  all  part  of  the  plan  for 
the  "total  rehabUltatlon  of  the  whole  per- 
son." 


Center  Aids  All  the  Handicapped 
(By  Carol  Mathers) 

Although  the  majority  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  Rehabilitation-Education  Center's 
students  have  orthopedic  handicaps,  another 
sizable  percentage  are  visually  handicapped 
or  hearing  Impaired. 

Ron  Texley,  supervisor  for  the  center's 
services  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  handles  about 
40  such  students  every  year,  from  freshmen 
through  doctoral  candidates.  According  to 
Texley,  these  students  are  either  totaUy  blind, 
legaUy  blind,  or  partially  sighted. 

"The  most  difficult  task  facing  these  stu- 
dents when  they  arrive  at  the  university  is 
learning  bow  to  travel  on  campus,"  Texley 
observed.  "Although  most  of  them  have  been 
in  public  school,  getting  around  a  university 
is  a  lot  different  than  getting  aroimd  just  one 
buUdlng." 

To  help  the  students  overcome  this  hurdle, 
Texley  and  several  assistants  hold  an  orienta- 
tion week  for  visually  handicapped  students 
before  the  fall  semester  begins. 

"We  -spend  the  week  living  with  students 
in  their  dorms  and  practicing  bow  to  travel 
from  one  class  to  another,"  Texley  explained. 
"This  campus  Is  a  hard  one  for  blind  students 
to  get  around  because  of  the  dla^nal  side- 
walks. On  the  other  band,  it's  also  an  easy 
campus  because  of  the  many  architectural 
clues." 

Such  clues  Involve  the  "sounds"  of  build- 
ings, or  the  absence  thereof,  the  way  build- 
ings do  or  do  not  block  the  wind,  how  near 
or  far  the  buildings  are  from  the  sidewalks. 

"First  we  familiarize  the  student  with  his 
dorm — usuaUy  showing  him  around  his  room 
once  Is  enough,"  Texley  said.  "Then  we  walk 
through  his  schedule  one  day  at  a  time." 

Students  must  also  learn  the  traffic  pat- 
terns on  campus  streets.  "We  teach  them 
which  streets  are  one  way,  what  kind  of 
traffic  controls  are  present,  that  sort  of 
thing."  Texley  said.  "We  also  teach  them 
bow  to  cross  the  street  stepping  out  Immedi- 
ately as  soon  as  the  traffic  begins  to  move." 

Texley  added.  "Bicycles  are  a  major  prob- 
lem because  they  make  no  noise.  When  wait- 
ing for  a  bike  path  to  clear,  we  tell  our  stu- 
dents they  Just  have  to  take  the  Initiative 
and  step  out.  We've  lost  a  few  canes  that 
way.  but  nobody's  ever  been  injured,"  be 
added. 

Almost  all  the  blind  students  travel  with 
a  cane,  but  two  presently  use  guide  dogs.  "The 
advantage  to  having  a  dog,"  Texley  pointed 
out,  "Is  that  a  dog  wlU  remember  your  daily 
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route  and  give  you  cues.  When  traveling  with 
a  cane,  you  have  to  rely  on  your  senses  and 
count  sidewalks  and  buUdings  to  know  where 
you  are." 

Sometimes  during  the  orientation  periods 
students  wear  walkie-talkies  during  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  the  mobility. 

"We  put  a  radio  on  a  student  and  then 
follow  him  in  a  car,"  Texley  explained.  "That 
way  we're  in  constant  communication  with 
him,  but  he  knows  we're  not  right  there  to 
protect  him  so  be  Is  forced  to  be  more  alert." 

Once  a  blind  student  has  learned  his  way 
around  the  csimpus,  his  real  challenge  is  Just 
beginning.  For  when  classes  start,  he  Is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  obtaining  study  mate- 
rials he  as  a  blind  person  can  use. 

The  center's  department  of  services  for  the 
blind  has  eased  this  burden  enormously.  Us- 
ing more  than  500  volunteers  with  profes- 
Fional  backg^rounds  and  training  In  record- 
ing, the  center  either  tapes  or  transcribes  in 
braille  all  the  materials  a  student  will  need 
each  semester. 

"When  a  student  pre-reglsters  we  get  a 
book  list  for  aU  his  courses,"  Texley  ex- 
plained. "Then  we  check  our  card  file  to  see 
what  books  we've  used  before  and  where  they 
came  from.  If  they're  not  available  anywhere 
else,  then  we  record  it  on  tape  here." 

In  addition  to  basic  braille,  music  and 
math  code  braille  are  also  done  at  the  Center. 

For  shorter,  supplementary  reading  assign- 
ments, direct  readers  are  avaUable  to  assist 
the  students.  According  to  Texley,  each  blind 
student  needs  about  10  direct  readers  a  week 
to  help  him  cover  all  the  necessary  material. 

The  center  also  maintains  a  basic  braille  li- 
brary— encyclopedia,  atlases,  tactual  maps, 
etc. — and  has  tape  recorders  for  student  and 
volunteer  use. 

Texley  noted  that  the  deaf  students  at  the 
center  "really  need  very  little  help."  With 
their  llp-readlng  skills  and  an  occasional  stu- 
dent assistant  to  take  notes,  they  "can  han- 
dle the  lectures  without  too  much  trouble." 

"Of  course,  the  big  advantage  a  deaf  stu- 
dent has  Is  his  ability  to  use  the  standard 
printed  study  materials,"  Texley  added. 

Texley's  department  is  one  of  two  which 
provide  semiclinlcal  services  to  the  center's 
students.  The  other  service — counseling  and 
guidance — Is  available  to  all  students. 

Frank  Magllone  has  supervised  the  coun- 
seling services  since  1961.  "I  like  to  call  my- 
self a  vocational  counselor  because  that's  a 
lot  less  threatening  than  counseling  psychol- 
ogist," be  said.  "And  people  are  more  willing 
to  seek  this  kind  of  help." 

The  center  does,  in  fact,  emphasize  voca- 
tional guidsmce.  Prom  the  time  a  student  ap- 
plies for  admission  to  the  university,  he  is 
being  tested  and  counseled  in  bis  vocational 
preferences  and  goals. 

"Our  students  with  vocational  problems 
often  know  what  they  want  to  do — the  prob- 
lem is  that  they  aren't  really  qualified  to  do 
it.  They  would  be  better  off  in  another  ca- 
reer," Magllone  explained. 

Magllone  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
problems  of  his  students  are  similar  to  the 
problems  of  students  anywhere.  To  prove 
this,  be  supervises  an  encounter  group  of 
eight  or  nine  students  every  semester.  Tlie 
group  is  composed  of  able  and  disabled  stu- 
dents who  learn  that  "once  you  get  beyond 
a  person's  disability,  you  discover  you're  Just 
a  group  of  people  with  many  problems  in 
common,"  according  to  Magllone. 

However,  there  are  certain  problems  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  physically  handicapped 
student.  "There's  a  tremendous  amount  of 
pressure  on  disabled  kids  to  go  to  college 
because  all  their  lives  they've  been  told  that 
they  can't  do  anything  else — like  drive  a 
truck  or  work  in  a  factory,"  Magllone  ob- 
served. 

"But  there  are  many  ways  of  being  smart," 
he  continues.  "We  can't  discount  the  aca- 
demic, physical  and  mechanical  abilities  of 
these  students." 
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Another  problem  which  Is  sometimes  more 
pronounced  In  the  disabled  student  Is  bis 
reaction  to  Independence.  "The  parents  of 
such  students  are  always  more  concerned 
about  them  and  keep  closer  tabs  on  them." 
Magllone  said.  "They've  been  more  restricted 
at  home,  so  when  they  come  here  they  don't 
always  know  how  to  handle  the  respcmsibili- 
tles  of  Independence." 

Magllone  finds  that  he  often  Is  counsel- 
ing whole  families,  not  Just  students.  "We 
have  to  educate  parents  about  the  proper 
expectations  for  their  kids."  he  explained. 
"We  don't  want  parents  thinking  that  we 
cliannel  a  student  into  one  career  because 
prejudice  Is  keeping  him  out  of  another 
Job." 

Magllone  emphasized  that  he  tries  at  all 
times  to  let  the  students  handle  their  own 
lives.  "They  have  to  learn  when  to  ask  for 
help  and  when  not  to."  he  said. 

One  of  the  times  a  disabled  student  almost 
always  needs  help  Is  during  exams.  Magllone 
and  his  assistants  administer,  proctor,  and 
return  to  the  course  professor  many  exams 
taken  by  the  center's  students. 

Magllone  also  counsels  with  professors  to 
help  them  understand  students'  Individual 
problems  and  handicaps  so  that  the  proper 
allowances  can  be  made — not  too  strict,  but 
not  too  lenient,  either. 

•Por  example,  a  stxident  with  cerebral 
palsy  may  need  extra  time  to  write  or  type 
the  answers  to  his  test,"  Magllone  said.  "And 
students  who  cannot  write  well  at  all  may  be 
given  permission  to  take  the  exam  orally." 

In  addition  to  such  practical  applications 
of  guidance  assistance.  MagUone's  Job  entails 
"a  lot  of  supportive  therapy." 

"When  kids  get  turned  down  for  Jobs  time 
after  time,  they  need  someone  to  counsel 
with,"  he  said.  "I  tell  them  that  when  apply- 
ing for  a  Job  they  should  be  honest  about 
their  disability — but  keep  it  In  its  proper 
perspective." 

He  added,  "I  don't  think  I'm  necessarily 
doing  a  Job  here  that  the  people  over  at 
McKtaley  (Health  Center)  couldn't  handle. 
But  after  so  many  years  of  dealing  with  dis- 
abled students,  you  develop  some  built-in 
norms  aboxit  them.  You  develop  a  perspec- 
tive whereby  you  don't  overreact  to  their  sit- 
uation— you're  not  overly  sympathetic. 

"Once  a  student  Is  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity, there's  very  little  doubt  about 
whether  or  not  he  can  make  it  If  he  tries. 
He  can,"  added  Magllone.  "Our  Job  is  to  sup- 
port that  hidependent  effort." 

From  Moket  to  Buses — These  Is  Help 
(By   Carol   Mathers) 

In  its  effort  to  fill  every  imaginable  need 
of  the  disabled  student,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Rehabilitation-Education  Center  has 
neglected  nothing.  The  thoroughness  with 
which  the  center  serves  Its  students  is  illus- 
trated in  two  qviite  dissimilar  but  essential 
nonclinical  services. 

Supervising  the  department  which  coordi- 
nates federal  and  state  agency  services  to  the 
disabled  is  Eden  Nicholas.  According  to 
Nicholas,  "all  students  at  the  center  are 
"getting  financial  aid  through  various  state 
and  federal  programs  for  the  severely,  per- 
manently disabled." 

The  mountains  of  paper  work  and  the  gov- 
ernmental red  tape  require  a  fulltime.  spe- 
cially trained  counselor,  which  Nichol-is  Is. 
For  12  years  he  has  been  simply Ing  the  com- 
plexities of  financial  aid  programs  which  pay 
all  or  part  of  a  student's  tuition  and  fees. 

"About  350  of  our  kids  qualify  for  aid 
from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion (DVR) — which  accounts  for  more  than 
$210,(X)0  paid  to  the  university  every  year," 
Nicholas  noted. 

His  duties  also  Include  counseling  students 
on  welfare  avaUabllity  and  tells  them  what 
programs  they  are  eligible  for.  "One  thing  we 
have  to  be  carefiU  of  is  the  overlapping  of 
financial  aid  programs — for  example.  If  a 
student  Is  receiving  veteran's  benefits  be  may 
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not  be  eligible  to  receive  certain  DVR  bene- 
fits at  the  same  time." 

Nicholas  added,  "Sometimes  we  find  Uds 
who  aren't  gettlxig  all  they're  entitled  to — 
some  kids  can  get  a  free  ride,  depending  on 
their  families'  fijiandal  situation.  And  there 
»re  certain  other  things  DVR  will  pay  for 
that  students  may  not  know  about — a  quali- 
fied tutor,  for  Instance,"  he  said. 

When  Nicholas  is  not  digging  out  from 
under  the  paperwork,  he  Is  involved  with 
handicapped  students  of  a  different  kind — 
the  "socially  handicapped." 

"I  screen  ex-convicts  and  prisoners  who 
are  considered  socially  handicapped  and 
determine  what  kind  of  financial  aid  they 
can  receive  to  go  to  college,"  Nicholas  ex- 
plained. 

The  oldest  and,  by  his  admission,  "the 
most  conservative  member  of  the  staff," 
Nicholas  has  a  special  rapport  with  the  cen- 
ter's stuednts.  "Around  here  the  kids  call 
everybody  by  their  fl*st  name:  It's  Tim,  Joe, 
Dan,  Chuck — and  Mr.  Nicholas.  They  seem 
to  respect  my  opinions  and  often  come  In 
Just  to  talk  to  me.  And  the  feeling  Is 
mutual — I  think  our  kids  are  the  best  In  the 
world." 

A  man  who  shares  Nicholas'  opinion  is  Bob 
Wright,  facilities  and  equipment  supervisor 
at  the  center  for  six  years.  There's  not  much 
Wright  wouldn't  do  for  the  students  at  the 
center — including  the  Institution  of  a 
'honeymoon  run"  which  makes  It  possible  for 
stxidents  living  at  opposite  ends  of  the  cam- 
pus to  socialize  on  weeknights. 

The  transportation  services  provided  by 
Wright's  department  are  vital  to  the  stu- 
dents' very  existence  at  the  university.  Oper- 
ating a  fleet  of  four  specially  equipped  busses 
which  mnke  a  complete  tour  of  the  campus 
every  half  hour  from  7:20  a.m. — S  p.m. 
everyday,  and  from  6:30—10:30  every  night. 
Wright  explained  that  the  buses  follow  a 
strict  schedule  and  that  "if  a  student  Is  late 
they  miss  the  bus  and  that's  Just  too  bad." 

Each  bus  is  equipped  with  a  hydraulic  lift 
for  wheelchairs  and  costs  (18,000.  There  are 
only  a  few  seats  in  the  rear  for  blind  stu- 
dents, the  rest  having  been  removed  to  allow 
more  space  for  wheelchairs.  All  buses  also 
have  two-way  radios  foe  Instantaneous  com- 
munication with  the  center. 

"We  have  a  van,  also  equipped  with  a  two- 
way  radio,  which  we  use  to  take  kids  to  the 
hospital  or  to  pick  up  and  deliver  exams  for 
students  who  take  their  finals  here  at  the 
center."  Wright  said. 

"We  also  use  the  van  for  taking  education 
majors  to  and  from  the  schools  where  the 
student  teach,  or  for  taking  studenta  to  grad- 
uate school  Interviews — even  at  our-of-state 
schools."  Wright  added. 

Besides  maintaining  the  busses,  Wright 
also  oversees  all  the  equipment  In  the 
center — everything  from  sports  uniforms  to 
braille  writers. 

In  addition,  Wright  maintains  a  fleet  of 
chairs  designed  to  be  used  In  a  particular 
sport.  There  are  special  chairs  Just  for  track, 
for  football,  and  for  basketball.  All  must  be 
kept  In  top  condition. 

Wright  Is  also  In  charge  of  maintaining 
the  electronic  demonstration  equipment 
which  the  Gizz  Kids  take  on  tour  with  them, 
plus  all  the  special  demonstration  wheel- 
chairs built  to  dramatic  specifications — like 
the  "Superchalr,"  the  "Girl  Catcher,'*  the 
"Love  Seat, "  and  the  "Hippie  Chair." 

The  maintenance  of  all  this  equipment  is 
a  big  Job — but  Wright  stlU  finds  time  to 
handle  many  of  the  orders  for  custom-made, 
Individually  designed  devices  needed  by  stu- 
dents every  day. 

All  requests  for  equipment  design  or  re- 
pair must  be  okayed  by  Chuck  Elmer,  the 
center's  physical  therapist.  But  before  Elmer 
passes  the  order  on  to  Wright,  he  puts  It  in 
what  he  calls  his  "automatic  six-week  delay 
file." 

"Sometimes  I  suspect  that  a  student  really 
doesn't  need  the  device  he  has  requested  be 
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made  or  repaired,"  Cbuck  explained  with  a 
mischievous  grin. 

"It's  Jvist  gotten  to  be  an  old  friend  that 
the  student  thinks  he  baa  to  have  around. 
By  delaying  the  work,  I  often  find  that  a  stu- 
dent will  learn  to  do  quite  well  without  that 
extra  little  crutch — and  he  event\ially  Just 
cancels  his  order." 


DECISIONMAKING,  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND  TRAINING  AT  KINGS 
POINT 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  MEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaiTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  annual  meeting  on  April  28,  1972. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  Academy 
and  the  presentation  of  information 
made  at  the  meeting.  One  of  the  high- 
lights was  a  presentation  made  by  Mid- 
shipman Lt.  Comdr.  John  O.  Telesca, 
2d  Battalion  commander. 

Telesca  explained  how  the  midshipmen 
at  Kings  Point  are  running  the  school, 
not  only  making  demands  for  more  and 
more  rights,  but  by  assuming  responsi- 
bilities and  carrying  them  out. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made 
that  day,  and  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

Decisionmaking,  Administration,  and 
Training  at  Kings  Point 

The  complaints  of  college  youths  from 
campuses  across  the  country,  demanding 
more  student  voice  In  real  decision  making 
and  administration,  are  well  known.  Those 
schools  that  do  actually  Involve  students  In 
running  the  organization  often  receive  wide 
acclaims  for  their  modem  progressive  ap- 
proach. Little  do  they  know  that  at  Kings 
Point,  the  students  are  not  Just  Included  in 
a  meeting  or  two,  but  they  run  the  school 
and  have  been  for  years. 

Midshipman  responsibilities  Include 
(  everything  from  military  drill  and  reviews 
to  a  year-round  Intra-mural  sports  program, 
from  regimental  inspections  to  a  Midship- 
man academic  tutoring  program,  from  a 
Midshipman  Honor  Concept  to  a  Midship- 
man Judge  and  Jury  for  minor  Infractions  of 
regulations.  There  are  no  Janitors  In  our  bar- 
racks, nor  are  there  table  setters  or  servers 
in  our  Mess  Hall.  Within  the  reglmenUl  sys- 
tem every  Midshipman  Is  required  to  do  his 
part  and  pull  his  own  weight,  whether  it  be 
a  plebe  doing  his  dally  cleaning  station  or 
first  class  Midshipman  Officer  marching  his 
men  to  chow.  Midshipman  Officers  are  given 
the  responsibility  commenstirate  with  the 
authority  to  administer  the  regulations. 
Midshipman  administration  of  those  policies 
of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Commandant 
concerning  the  regiment  ensures  smooth  and 
orderly  handling  of  Midshipmen.  In  addition, 
by  formulating  policies  within  authorized 
guidelines,  enforcing  regiilatlons  and  super- 
vising routine  activities,  the  Midshipman  Of- 
ficer is  given  the  opportunity  to  handle  men 
and  to  develop  the  basic  principles  of  lead- 
ership and  administration;  qualities  so  nec- 
essary for  Officers  In  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  m  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

The  regimental  system  is  demanding  and 
it  often  requires  Intensive  effort  to  live  with- 
in the  system.  In  keeping  with  the  chal- 
lenges facing  Midshipmen,  the  Regimental 
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System  is  established  for  a  two-fold  purpose: 

1.  The  Sjrstem  Is  a  process  which  assists 
In  converting  a  young  man  who  Is  from  a 
civilian  environment.  Into  a  leader  In  serv- 
ice of  bis  country.  Its  purpose  Is  to  develop 
in  him  the  following: 

^a)  £>uctp2tne.'  Self -discipline,  organiza- 
tion and  being  able  to  plan  and  budget  his 
time. 

(b)  Poise  and  Confidence  in  his  Abilities: 
Tills  serves  to  aid  In  recognizing  his  capablU- 
lies  and  teaches  him  to  act  positively  with 
authority. 

(c)  Obedience  and  Prompt  Response  to  In- 
siructions:  Recognition  of  authority,  under- 
standing and  comprehension. 

(d)  Pride  in  Himself  and  His  Profession: 
Develops  ideals,  morals  and  scruples. 

(e)  A  Knowledge  of  his  Profession:  By 
technical  background  through  classroom 
lessons  and  on  the  Job  orientation  and 
training. 

(f )  An  Unyielding  Sense  of  Duty:  Attained 
by  accepting  responsibility  and  not  making 
excuses. 

(g)  Military  Bearing  and  Attention  to  Per- 
sonal Appearance:  This  Is  a  reflection  of 
pride.  In  that  he  learns  to  keep  himself  and 
his  possessions  In  good  order. 

(h)  Physical  and  Mental  Toughness:  By 
being  subjected  to  and  withstanding  pressure 
and  strain. 

(1)  An  Ability  to  work  with  other  People: 
Communicating  and  cooperating  to  get  the 
Job  done  are  most  important  for  this. 

(J)  A  Sense  of  Positive  Leadership  Skills: 
Being  able  to  Instill  motivation  In  others. 

(k)  An  Ability  to  Perform  under  Variable 
Conditions:  Just  "keeping  your  cool"  at  all 
times  and  being  able  to  quickly  think  about 
the  situation  and  make  the  proper  decision 
no  matter  what  the  conditions  are.  Putting 
your  education  to  work  and  leaving  the  emo- 
tionalism out  of  It. 

2.  The  system  is  also  a  vehicle  to  practice 
leadership  by  wisdom.  Inter-personnel  skill 
and  example.  In  keeping  with  this  objective 
the  system  should  assist  the  upper-classmen 
in  developing: 

(a)  Concern,  respect,  and  Interest  In  the 
development  of  their  subordinates. 

(b)  The  techniques  of  a  firm  but  con- 
siderate leader. 

(c)  The  roles  of  a  teacher  and  counselor; 
giving  advice  and  enabling  the  underclass- 
men to  benefit  from  your  experience. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Orientation  and  Indoctrination: 
Basic  Training  Period — teaching  the  sys- 
tem and  information  about  the  Academy. 

2.  Enforcement: 

Provides  the  opportunity  to  let  the  upper- 
classmen  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead 
their  men  and  get  results. 

3.  Improvement: 

(a)  Equality  and  Equltability — getting  rid 
of  Inconsistencies. 

(b)  Provides  a  method  of  getting  rid  of 
antiqiiated  guidelines  and  requirements. 

4.  End  Result: 

Men  today  are  led — not  driven.  It  Is  the 
objective  of  the  system  to  develop  the  tyi)e  of 
leadership  In  the  upperclassmen  that  will 
enable  them  to  lead  their  men  using  the 
proper  positive  motivation. 


SEVENTY-FIVE     TO     ONE     OPPOSE 
NIXON  WAR  POLICIES 


of  the  current  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  particularly  American 
mining  of  North  Vietnamese  harbors  and 
waterways,  I  told  of  the  response  of  my 
constituents  and  persons  across  the  Na- 
tion who  have  been  writing  to  me  about 
the  situation. 

The  volume  of  mail  has  been  over- 
whelming, nuuiing  more  than  75  to  1 
against  the  President's  policies  and  in 
favor  of  peace. 

Tuesday's  Record  incorrectly  states 
that  figure  as  merely  7  to  1.  Let  the  rec- 
ord show  that  the  people,  by  a  margin  of 
73  to  1,  want  an  end  to  this  senseless, 
tragic  war  now.  They  are  fed  up  with 
empty  promises,  false  assurances,  and 
mythical  "secret  plans"  to  end  the  war. 


PROBLEMS  OP  CONGRESS  IN  OB- 
TAINING INFORMATION  FROM 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  correct  a  statement  I  made  that  ap- 
peared in  Tuesday's  Record.  In  £3>eaking 
cxvm 1142— Part  14 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee's  continuing 
hearings  on  the  operation  of  the  Fi'ee- 
dom  of  Information  Act  is  now  focusing 
on  the  problems  of  Congress  in  obtain- . 
ing  information  from  the  executive 
branch,  a  problem  that  has  grown  to 
crisis  proportions  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  President's  assertion  of  so-called 
executive  privilege  to  withhold  in- 
formation needed  by  Congress  in  ful- 
filling our  constitutional  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  examined  during 
these  hearings.  We  will  also  explore  the 
instances  where  stalling,  subterfuge,  and 
similar  tactics  by  executive  agencies  have 
succeeded  in  denying  information  to 
Congress  short  of  the  invocation  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  by  the  President  him- 
self, as  pledged  by  the  past  three  Presi- 
dents in  correspondence  with  the  former 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  Members  may 
be  fully  informed  of  the  importance  of 
these  hearings  that  affect  the  rights  and 
duties  of  every  one  of  us,  I  insert  at  this 
point  the  text  of  my  opening  statement 
on  these  hearings;  the  text  of  the  cor- 
respondence regarding  "executive  privi- 
lege" between  Presidents  Kennedy,  John- 
son, and  Nixon  with  Mr.  Moss;  the  testi- 
mony of  oiu:  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reh)),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff),  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mnoc) ;  also  the  testimony  of  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  of  the  tJnited 
States,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Keller,  who  details 
the  shocking  extent  of  executive  denial  of 
information  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  material  follows: 

Openino  Statement  by  Represkntativs 

WnUAM  S.   MOORHEAO 

Today  we  begin  the  third  segment  of  our 
hearings  on  government  information  policies. 
The    first    two    segments,    the    Executive 


Branch's  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  security  classification 
pedicles,  dealt  primarily  with  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Executive  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress. 

Our  hearings  have  thus  far  shown  that 
while  the  Executive  grants  lip  service  to 
Freedom  of  Information,  its  performance 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  promise.  In  the  murky 
arena  of  classified  Information,  the  Presi- 
dent has  at  long  last  confessed  error.  But 
he  has  offered  a  solution  In  the  form  of 
Executive  Order  11652,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced Is  unworkable  and  lacks  real  com- 
mitment to  solving  the  difficult  problem  of 
overclasslficatlon . 

While  the  past  20  days  of  hearings  have 
elicited  expressions  of  good  Intentions  by 
the  various  departments  and  agencies,  we  are 
today  entering  the  realm  of  so-called  "Execu- 
tive privilege "  and  the  Congress'  right  to 
know.  This  non-Constitutional  doctrine  Is 
founded  on  the  remarkable  assertion  of  the 
President  that  he  may  withhold  whatever 
Information  he  wishes  at  any  time  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  unique 
theory  is  in  part  Justified  by  a  memorandum 
of  dubious  legal  scholarship  which  was  pre- 
sented to  a  Senate  committee  in  1958. 

"Executive  privilege",  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent arrogates  to  himself  the  decision  as  to 
what  the  elected  representatives  of  our  gov- 
ernment will  be  told  about  the  areas  of  their 
undisputed  responsibility.  Is  further  Jus- 
tified by  the  argument  that  "free  Congres- 
sional inspection  of  executive  documents 
would  cause  the  Executive  Branch  to  dls- 
appe.ir  from  our  policy,  leaving  in  its  place 
another  unfortunate  example  of  government 
by  legislature." 

We  see  quite  the  reverse  occurring,  as  day 
by  day  the  prerogatives,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress  are  being  sub- 
limated by  unfettered  expansion  of  the 
White  House  staff. 

It  is  most  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  example  of  the  Imposition  of  Executive 
prlvUege  as  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
was  the  purported  refusal  of  President 
Washington  to  provide  Congress  with  In- 
formatloir  relative  to  the  faUure  of  a  miU- 
tary  expedition  carried  out  in  1792.  Con- 
gress was  of  course  Interested  In  how  wt 
became  Involved  In  this  expedition  and  why 
it  failed.  It  seems  that  in  183  years  we  have 
come  the  full  circle. 

I  must  note,  however,  that — despite  claims 
by  the  proponents  of  executive  privilege — 
President  Washington  did  release  the  re- 
quested papers  to  the  Senate.  So  much  for 
the  "Father  of  Executive  Privilege." 

Since  1961  executive  privilege  has  tech- 
nlcaUy  been  Invoked  solely  by  the  President. 
Letters  stating  this  policy  were  sent  to  Con- 
gressman John  Moss,  former  Chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  by  Presidents  Kennedy. 
Johnson  and  Nixon.  However,  this  new  policy 
has  been  more  honored  In  the  breach,  as  the 
various  executive  departments  continue  to 
withhold  Information  from  Congress  on 
their  own  motion.  While  never  Invoking  the 
magic  words  "Executive  Privilege"  the  de- 
partments simply  decline  to  provide  the  in- 
formation, stall,  provide  only  partial  in- 
formation, or  otherwise  attempt  to  thwart 
the  will  of  Congress. 

While  Congress  can  call  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment witnesses  before  Its  various  commit- 
tees, it  has  not,  with  few  notable  exceptions, 
been  able  to  call  persons  on  the  White  House 
staff.  When  the  Department  of  State  truly 
administered  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  truly  administered  our 
military  policy,  witnesses  from  these  depart- 
ments were  able  to  provide  Congress  with 
the  Information  it  needed  to  legislate.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  witnessing  a  geometric  ex- 
pansion of  the  White  House  staff — with  pol- 
icy-makers from  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments drawn  In  under  the  spurious  White 
House  imibreUa  of  executive  privilege.  I  will 
Insert  a  Congressional  Research  Service  study 
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of  this  expansion  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
statement.  CSeorge  Reedy,  Press  Secretary  to 
President  Johnson,  testified  before  this  sub- 
committee In  March  that  this  shift  to  the 
White  Hovise  Is  critically  unbalancing  the 
equality  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive. 

Since  1969  the  White  House  staff  has  ex- 
panded by  almost  100  per  cent.  Amazingly 
enough,  many  of  these  persons  are  considered 
personal  advisors  to  the  President  and  will 
not  appear  before  Congress. 

Earlier  this  year,  this  subcommittee  in- 
vited Mr.  Herbert  Klein,  the  President's  Di- 
rector of  Conununications,  to  appear  with  a 
panel  of  former  press  aides.  He  refused  to 
appear. 

This  subcommittee  also  Invited  Mr.  David 
Young,  primary  drafter  of  the  new  Executive 
Order  on  classification.  He  refused  to  ap- 
pear. Even  Donald  Rumsfeld,  bead  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  refused  to  appear  before 
this  subcommittee,  inappropriately  donning 
his  hat  as  an  advisor  to  the  President. 

I  ask  the  White  House — what  is  the  Con- 
gress supposed  to  do?  Are  we  to  accept  White 
House  assertions  that  all  is  well  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  benign  claptrap  oozing  from 
the  basement  of  the  White  House  as  pre- 
pared by  a  former  advertising  flack  for  Dis- 
neyland? I  think  not. 

In  the  next  several  days  of  hearings,  this 
subcommittee  will  hear  from  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  Impeded  in  their  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  by  departmental  refusals 
to  supply  needed  Information.  We  will  also 
take  testimony  from  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  the  arm  of  Congress  which  by  law 
has  the  at>solute  right  to  all  financial  data 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  auditing 
functions.  We  will  hear  how  even  the  GAO 
has  difficulty  in  fulfilling  its  statutory  ob- 
ligations because  of  Executive  intransigence. 

We  will  also  hear  from  Professor  Raoul 
Berger.  probably  the  leading  academic  au- 
thority on  Executive  Privilege  whose  prior 
articles  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  extra- 
legal basis  for  executive  privilege. 

Also  appearing  before  this  subcommittee 
will  be  representatives  from  the  offices  of  leg- 
islative affairs  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  as  well  as  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service — all  of  whom  will 
attempt  to  explain  and  Justify  departmental 
policies  toward  Congressional  requests  for 
information. 

Thb  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  7,  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  House 
of  Representatives,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Knowing  of  your 
Interest.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum I  have  Issued  to  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  spelling  out 
the  procedural  steps  to  govern  the  invoca- 
tion of  "executive  privilege"  iinder  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Ag_jcDU  well  know,  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate since  George  Washington  first  declared 
that  a  Chief  Executive  must  "exercise  a  dis- 
cretion." 

I  believe,  and  I  have  stated  earlier,  that  the 
scope  of  executive  privilege  must  be  very  nar- 
rowly construed.  Under  this  Administration, 
executive  privilege  will  not  be  asserted  with- 
out specific  Presidential  approval. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you  and  your  committee  that  this  Admin- 
istration is  dedicated  to  insuring  a  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  Congnress  and  the  news 
media — and,  thus,  to  the  citizens.  You  are,  1 
am  sure,  familiar  with  the  statement  I  made 
on  this  subject  during  the  campaign.  Now 
that  I  have  the  responsibility  to  implement 
this  pledge,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  intent  to  do 
so.  I  want  open  government  to  be  a  reality 
in  every  way  possible. 

The  Administration  has  already  given  a 
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positive  emphasis  to  freedom  oT  Information. 
I  am  coomiltted  to  ensuring  that  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Public  Records  Law 
will  be  implemented  throughout  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government. 
With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Memorandttm  for  the  Heads  op  Execdttve 

Departments  and  Agencies 
(Establishing  a  Procedure  to  Govern  Compli- 
ance with  Congressional  Demands  for  In- 
formation) 

The  policy  of  this  Administration  is  to 
comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
Congressional  requests  for  information. 
While  the  Executive  branch  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  withholding  certain  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  public  interest.  This  Administra- 
tion will  Invoke  this  authority  only  in  the 
most  compelling  circumstances  and  after  a 
rigorous  inquiry  into  the  actual  need  for  its 
exercise.  For  those  reasons  Executive  privilege 
will  not  be  used  without  specific  Presidential 
approval.  The  following  procedural  steps  will 
govern  the  invocation  of  Executive  privilege: 

1.  If  the  head  of  an  Executive  department 
or  agency  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "depart- 
ment head")  believes  that  compliance  with  a 
request  for  information  from  a  Congressional 
agency  addressed  to  his  department  or  agency 
raises  a  substantial  question  as  to  the  need 
for  invoking  Executive  privilege,  he  should 
consult  the  Attorney  general  through  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

2.  If  the  department  head  and  the  Attorney 
General  agree,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
set  forth  above,  that  Executive  privilege  shall 
not  be  invoked  in  the  circumstances,  the  in- 
formation shall  be  released  to  the  inquiring 
Congressional  agency. 

3.  If  the  department  head  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  agree  that  the  circumstances 
Justify  the  invocation  of  Executive  privilege, 
or  if  either  of  them  believes  that  the  issue 
should  be  submitted  to  the  President,  the 
matter  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Counsel  to 
the  President,  who  will  advise  the  depart- 
ment head  of  the  President's  decision. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  decision  to 
Invoke  Executive  privilege,  the  department 
bead  shovUd  advise  the  Congressional  agency 
that  the  claim  of  Executive  privilege  is  being 
made  with  the  specific  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

6.  Pending  a  final  determination  of  the 
matter,  the  department  head  should  request 
the  Congressional  agency  to  hold  its  demand 
for  the  information  in  abeyance  until  such 
determination  can  be  made.  Care  shall  be 
taken  to  Indicate  that  the  purpose  of  this 
request  is  to  protect  the  privilege  pending  the 
determination,  and  that  the  request  does  not 
constitute  a  claim  of  privilege. 

Richard  Nixon. 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  claim  of  "execu- 
tive privilege"  as  authority  to  withhold  gov- 
ernment information  has  long  been  of  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  who  support  the  principle 
that  the  survival  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment depends  on  an  electorate  and  a  Con- 
gress that  are  well  informed. 

As  you  know,  some  administrations  in  the 
past  made  It  a  practice  to  pass  along  to 
executive  branch  subordinates  a  discretion- 
ary authority  to  claim  "executive  privilege" 
as  a  basis  to  refuse  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  practice  of  delegating  this  grave 
Presidential  responsibility  was  ended  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  restored 
a  policy  similar  to  that  which  existed  under 
previous   strong   administrations,   including 
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those  of  Presidents  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
dated  March  7,  1962,  he  enunciated  the  policy 
as  follows: 

".  .  .  this  Administration  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  achieve  full  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  in  making  available  to  It  all  appro- 
priate documents,  correspondence,  and  In- 
formation. That  is  the  basic  policy  of  this 
Administration,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 
Executive  privilege  can  be  invoked  only  by 
the  President  and  will  not  be  used  unthout 
specific  Presidential  approval." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  informed  the 
Subcommittee  by  letter,  dated  April  2,  1965, 
he  would  continue  the  policy  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy.  He  stated: 

"Since  assuming  the  Presidency,  I  have 
followed  the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7, 
1962,  dealing  with  this  subject.  Thus,  the 
claim  of  'executive  privilege'  will  continue  to 
be  made  only  by  the  President." 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  safeguard 
and  maintain  a  free  flow  of  Information  to 
the  Congress,  I  hope  you  will  favorably  con- 
sider a  reaffirmation  of  the  policy  which  pro- 
vides, in  essence,  that  the  claim  of  "executive 
privilege"  will  be  Invoked  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman. 

The  Whitx  HouaE, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  2, 1965. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  ond  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  have  your  recent 
letter  discussing  the  use  of  the  claim  of 
"executive    privilege"    In    connection    with 
Congressional   requests  for  dociunents  and 
other  information. 

Since  assiuning  the  Presidency,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  laid  down  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7,  1962, 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Thus,  the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege"  will  continue  to  be 
made  only  by  the  President. 

This  administration  has  attempted  to  co- 
operate completely  with  the  Congress  in 
making  available  to  it  all  Information  pos- 
sible, and  that  will  continue  to  be  our  policy. 
I  appreciate  the  time  and  energy  that  you 
and  your  Subcommittee  have  devoted  to  this 
subject  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
state  formally  my  policy  on  this  important 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

March  31, 1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  use  of  the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege"  to  withhold  govern- 
ment Information  from  the  Congress  and  the 
public  is  an  issue  of  importance  to  those 
who  recognize  the  need  for  a  fully  informed 
electorate  and  for  a  Congress  operating  as 
a  co-equal  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  17,  1954,  President 
Elsenhower  used  the  "executive  privilege" 
claim  to  refuse  certain  information  to  a  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee.  In  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 8,  1962,  President  Kennedy  also  refused 
Information  to  a  Senate  Subcommittee. 
There  the  similarity  ends,  for  the  solutions 
of  "executive  privilege"  problems  varied 
greatly  in  the  two  Administrations. 

Time  after  time  during  his  Administra- 
tion, the  May  17,  1954  letter  from  President 
Elsenhower  was  used  as  a  claim  of  authority 
to  withhold  information  about  government 
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actlvlUes.  Some  of  the  cases  during  the  El- 
senhower Administration  involved  Important 
matters  of  government  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  Executive  Branch  employees 
far  down  the  administrative  line  from  the 
President  claimed  the  May  17,  1954  letter  as 
authority  for  withholding  information  about 
routine  developments.  A  report  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  lists 
44  cases  of  Executive  Branch  officials  refus- 
ing information  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  President  Eisenhower's 
letter. 

President  Kennedy  carefully  qualified  use 
of  the  claim  of  "executive  privilege".  In  a 
letter  of  February  8,  1963  refusing  informa- 
tion to  a  Senate  Subcommittee,  he  stated 
that  the  "principle  which  is  at  stake  here 
cannot  bo  automatically  applied  to  every 
request  for  information."  Later,  President 
Kennedy  clarified  his  position  on  the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege",  stating  that — 

".  .  .  this  Administration  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  achieve  full  cooperation 
with  the  Congress  in  making  available  to  It 
all  appropriate  documents,  correqx>ndence 
and  information.  That  Is  the  basic  policy  of 
this  Administration,  and  It  will  continue  to 
be  so.  Executive  privilege  can  be  invoked  only 
by  the  President  and  v)iU  not  be  used  with- 
out specific  Presidential  approval." 

As  a  result  of  President  Kennedy's  clear 
statement,  there  was  no  longer  a  rash  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  claims  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
I  am  confident  you  share  my  views  on  the 
importance  to  our  form  of  government  of  a 
free  flow  of  information,  and  I  hope  you  will 
reaffirm  the  principle  that  "executive  privi- 
lege" can  be  invoked  by  you  alone  and  will 
not  be  used  without  your  specific  approval. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss,  Chairman. 

The  Whttb  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  7. 1962. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Special  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  last  month  inquiring  generally 
about  the  practice  this  Administration  will 
follow  In  Invoking  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  In  withholding  certain  information 
from  the  Congress. 

As  your  letter  Indicated,  my  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  to  Secretary  McNamara  made  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  directive  to  refuse  to 
make  certain  specific  Information  available 
to  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  limited  to 
that  specific  request  and  that  "each  case 
must  be  Judged  on  its  merits". 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  achieve  full  cooperation 
with  the  Congress  in  making  available  to  it 
all  appropriate  documents,  correspondence 
and  Information.  That  is  the  basic  policy  of 
this  Administration,  and  It  virlll  continue  to 
be  so.  [Executive  privilege  can  be  Invoked 
only  by  the  President  and  will  not  be  used 
without  specific  Presidential  approval.  1  Your 
own  interest  in  assuring  the  widest  public 
accessibility  to  governmental  Information  Is, 
of  course,  well  known,  and  I  can  assure  you 
this  Administration  will  continue  to  coop- 
erate with  your  subcommittee  and  the  entire 
Congress  in  achieving  this  objective. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  15. 1962. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   President:    In   your  letter   of 
February  8,  1962  to  Secretary  McNamara  you 
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directed  him  to  refuse  certain  Information  to 
a  Senate  Subcommittee.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  your  letter  stated: 

"The  principle  which  is  at  stake  here  can- 
not be  automatically  applied  to  every  request 
for  information.  Each  case  must  be  Judged 
on  its  merits." 

A  similar  letter  from  President  Eisenhower 
on  May  17,  1954  also  refused  information  to 
a  Senate  Subcommittee,  setting  forth  the 
same  arguments  covered  in  your  letter.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  did  not,  however,  state  that 
future  questions  of  availability  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Congress  would  have  to  be  an- 
swered as  they  came  up. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  result  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  letter.  Time  after  time 
Executive  Branch  employees  far  down  the 
administrative  line  from  the  President  fell 
back  on  his  letter  of  May  17, 1954  as  authority 
to  withhold  information  from  the  Congress 
and  the  public. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  well  known — the 
Dixon-Yates  matter  and  the  Investigation 
of  East-West  trade  controls,  for  Instance — 
but  many  of  the  refusals  based  on  President 
Eisenhower's  letter  of  May  17,  1954  received 
no  public  notice.  A  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  covering 
the  five  years  from  June,  1966  through  June, 
1960  lists  44  cases  of  Executive  Branch  of- 
ficials refusing  information  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  May  17,  1954 
letter. 

I  am  confident  that  you  share  my  belief 
that  your  letter  of  February  8,  1962  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara  should  not  be  sized  upon 
by  Executive  Branch  employees — many  of 
them  holding  the  same  policy-making  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  they  did  under  the 
Eisenhower  Administration — as  a  new  claim 
of  authority  to  withhold  information  from 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  A  Subcommittee 
staff  study  indicates  that  during  the  year 
between  the  time  you  took  office  and  Febru- 
ary 8,  1962,  the  claim  of  an  "executive  privi- 
lege" to  withhold  government  information 
was  not  used  successfully  once,  compared  to 
the  dozens  of  times  in  previous  years  admin- 
istrative employees  held  up  "executive  privi- 
lege" as  a  shield  against  public  and  Con- 
gressional access  to  information. 

Although  your  letter  of  February  8,  1962 
stated  clearly  that  the  principle  Involved 
could  not  be  applied  automatically  to  re- 
strict Information,  this  warning  received 
little  public  notice.  Clarification  of  this  point 
would,  I  believe,  serve  to  prevent  the  rash  of 
restrictions  on  government  information 
which  followed  the  May  17,  1954  letter  from 
President  Elsenhower. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss,  Chairman. 

Testimony  of  Congressman  Ocden  R.  Beid 
Mr.  Chairman:  Needless  to  say,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  subcommittee  from  the 
other  side  of  the  table  and  discuss  what  I  and 
many  others  believe  to  be  the  most  vital 
"freedom  of  information"  question  facing 
our  country  today — the  furnishing  of  Infor- 
mation by  the  Executive  Branch  of  Congress. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  you 
will  hear  from  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
experienced  difficulty  obtaining  information 
on  relevant  matters  from  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  am  sure  you  also  know  of  the 
many  Instances  of  obstruction,  delay,  and 
outright  refusal  by  the  Executive  Branch  to 
furnish  information  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  when  that  agency  has  requested 
Information  in  furtherance  of  its  responsi- 
bilities under  law. 

Within  the  past  year  alone,  members  of 
this  subcommittee  have  been  rebuffed  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  Important  Information 
In  their  official  capacity.  On  June  28,  1971, 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority  contained  In 
6  UJ3.C.  2954,  seven  members  of  the  commit- 
tee  sought   to  be   furnished   the   so-called 
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Pentagon  Papers  study,  only  to  be  refused 
summarily.  Congressman  Moss  and  I  were 
subsequently  unsuccessful  in  securing  the 
release  of  that  study  by  the  courts  in  a  suit 
brought  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  More  recently,  the  President  has  for- 
mally invoked  the  doctrine  of  executive  priv- 
ilige  to  deny  this  subcommittee  the  Coun- 
try Field  Submission  Report  for  Cambodia, 
thereby  reversing  a  longstanding  policy  of 
availability  of  such  documents  to  Congress. 
I  am  certain  that  the  record  of  these  hear- 
ings wUl  establish  beyond  dispute  that  the 
Executive  Branch  makes  a  common  practice 
of  withholding  information  from  Congress 
when  It  deems  such  withholding  desirable. 
What  I  would  principally  like  to  discuss  here 
are  the  basic  Constitutional  Implications  of 
this  problem  and  a  legislative  remedy  which 
I  shall  Introduce  tomorrow  in  the  House. 

constitutionai.  implications 

The  bedrock  principle  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem is  founded  Is  accountability  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  accountability  Is  a  hollow  word  un- 
less the  American  people,  and  in  their  behalf 
the  Congress,  have  the  information  necessary 
to  Judge  the  performance  of  their  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  without  relevant  Informa- 
tion it  is  impossible  for  either  the  Congress 
or  the  people  to  participate  meaningfully  la 
the  marking  of  fundamental  decisions  whlcli, 
from  time  to  time,  truly  alter  the  course  of 
our  nation's  history. 

There  Is  now  a  fundamental  and  growiug 
Imbalance  between  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  with  a  major  accretion  of 
power  on  the  side  of  the  Presidency.  This  has 
occurred  in  part  because  the  Executive 
Branch  has  actively  expanded  Its  power,  and 
in  part  because  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
assert  Itself. 

The  power  to  legislate,  expressly  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  carries  with  it 
the  further  right  of  Congress  to  oversee  the 
administration  of  the  laws  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  Yet  the  Information  Congress  needs, 
both  to  legislate  in  the  first  instance  and 
to  oversee  the  administration  of  laws  it  has 
previously  enacted,  is  frequently  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  no  information 
possessed  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  whicli 
Congress  does  not  have  a  right  of  access  when 
that  Information  Is  legitimately  needed  to 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  Cong^ress  for 
legislation  or  oversight.  If  Congress  must  leg- 
islate out  of  Ignorance,  it  will  make  bad  laus. 
If  It  Is  impeded  by  studying  the  activities  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  there  is  no  way  It  can 
identify  and  resist  the  arbitrary  or  unwise 
exercise  of  executive  power.  Full  access  by 
Congress  to  relevant  Information,  therefore, 
is  essential  to  preserve  the  Constitutional 
balance  of  our  government. 

While  these  principles  seem  self-evident, 
they  have  never  been  accepted  by  any  Presl- 
dentlaJ  administration.  To  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege,  which  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington, has  been  repeatedly  Invoked  over  the 
years,  both  expressly  and  silently,  to  deny 
the  Congress  information  which  it  sought  in 
furtherance  of  its  Constitutional  duties.  The 
Constitution  nowhere  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  withhold  information  from  Con- 
gress, but  proponents  of  executive  privilege 
claim  an  Inherent  rlg^t  on  his  part  to  do  so. 

Speaking  for  the  present  administration 
last  June  before  this  subcommittee,  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist  strongly  affirmed  such  a  right  as  "im- 
plicit In  the  separation  of  powers  established 
by  the  Constitution."  Yet  even  some  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cases  cited  in  support  of  this 
proposition  seem  to  circumscribe  its  applica- 
tion. Specifically,  In  Reynolds  v.  United 
States  (346  U.S.  1)  the  Court  held  that  the 
Executive  Branch  does  not  have  unlimited 
discretion  to  withhold  Information,  stating, 
"the  court  Itself  must  determine  whether  the 
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circumstances  are  appropriate  for  the  claim 
of  privilege." 

Because  the  question  has  never  been  set- 
tled by  the  courts,  Congress  cannot  rely  on 
firm  Judicial  authority  to  support  Its  claim 
for  Information. 

In  the  absence  of  an  acconunodatlon  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  government.  Con- 
gress must  employ  other  means  to  make  ef- 
fective Its  right  to  know. 

PROPOSED   IXCISLATIVS   REMEDT 

Twelve  years  ago  the  House  Committee  on 
Qovemment  Operations  made  to  Congress  a 
recommendation  of  considerable  importance. 
In  concluding  a  report  on  this  fundamental 
problem,  the  committee  said : 

"What  can  the  Congress  do  to  combat 
abuses  by  executive  o£Bcials  in  withholding 
from  the  Congress  information  which  the 
Congress  believes  It  needs? 

"Two  existing  powers  of  the  Congress  are 
available  to  oppose  this  abuse — the  power  of 
Bubpena  and  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
power  of  subpena,  however,  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

"Utilizing  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  Con- 
gress can  and  should  provide.  In  authorizing 
and  appropriating  legislation,  that  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  appropriated  funds  Is 
contingent  upon  the  furnishing  of  complete 
and  accurate  Information  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  to  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  and  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  at  their  request.  ("Exec- 
utive Branch  Practices  in  Withholding  In- 
formation from  Congressional  Committees," 
Report  by  the  House  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment Operations,  August  30,   1960,  p.   14)" 

Since  the  date  of  this  reconunendatlon, 
and  Indeed  within  memory,  the  Congress  has 
taken  no  action  to  exercise  its  power  of  the 
purse  following  a  refusal  by  the  Executive 
Branch  to  furnish  requested  information. 
This  Is  largely  due,  I  think,  to  a  lack  of  Insti- 
tutional procedures  which  would  facilitate 
such  action.  The  organization  of  Congress 
and  the  requirement  of  concurrent  action  by 
the  Houses  In  order  to  legislate  a  denial  of 
appropriations  simply  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  prompt  and  decisive  application  of 
financial  sanctions  in  response  to  specific  In- 
stances of  withholding  by  the  Executive. 

The  bill  I  shall  Introduce,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
establishes  a  procedure  designed  to  overcome 
this  Impediment.  Essentially  it  provides  that: 

(1)  when  any  committee  of  Congress  re- 
quests Information  from  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 
shall  Immediately  furnish  all  the  information 
requested; 

(2)  the  agency  head  shall  certify  to  the 
requesting  committee  whether  or  not  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of  the  requested  in- 
formation has  been  made; 

(3)  upon  resolution  of  the  requesting  com- 
mittee, funds  for  the  program  or  activity  In 
question  shall  automatically  be  suspended 
without  further  action  being  required  by 
Congress  If — 

(a)  an  agency  head  fails  to  make  a  re- 
quested certification; 

(b)  an  agency  head  certifies  that  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  the  requested  infor- 
mation has  not  been  made;  or 

(c)  an  agency  head  falsely  certifies  that 
ftUl  and  complete  disclosure  of  the  requested 
Information  has  been  made; 

(4)  the  OAO  shall  take  all  steps  available 
to  it  under  law.  Including  refusal  to  counter- 
sign relevant  warrants  drawn  upon  the  VS. 
Treasury,  to  effectuate  a  suspension  of  funds. 

In  effect,  the  withholding  of  information 
by  the  Executive  would  trigger  a  fund  cutoff 
previously  buUt  into  law  by  this  legislation 
of  general  applicability.  Because  no  new 
legislation  would  be  needed  at  the  time  to 
deny  funds,  effective  response  to  the  part 
of  the  Congress  would  be  greately  facilitated. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  legls- 
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latlon  does  not  vest  In  Congress  any  power 
It  does  not  already  possess  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  merely  streamlines  the  proce- 
dure by  which  this  power  can  be  exercised 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  makes  ita  exer- 
cise more  possible. 

Nor  does  this  legislation.  In  my  view,  risk 
irresponsible  action  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Every  Member  of  Congress  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  gravity  of  a  fund  cutoff  under 
the  conditions  contemplated  in  this  legis- 
lation. It  la  Inconceivable  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  a  full  committee  would 
vote  to  initiate  the  fund  cutoff  process  with- 
out first  giving  the  most  careful  and  sober 
consideration  to  the  circumstances  and  rami- 
fications of  their  action.  For  this  reason, 
the  procedure  would  not  be  Invoked  lightly 
or  with  great  frequency,  but  only  when 
fundamental  disagreements  between  the  two 
branches  could  not  be  resolved  in  any  other 
way. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  Congress  or  one 
of  its  committees  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of 
such  Information  when  necessary  and  appro- 
priate should  not  be  doubted.  Committees 
of  Congress  regularly  receive  secret  informa- 
tion from  the  Executive  Branch,  as  they 
have  both  a  right  and  a  need  to  do.  The 
national  security  has  never  suffered  as  a 
result,  for  committees  of  Congress  are  no 
less  responsible  than  their  counterparts  In 
the  Executive  Branch. 

CERTIFICATION  PROCEDTntB 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  the 
Executive  Branch  would  retain  at  all  times 
the  ability  to  avert  a  threatened  fund  cut- 
off. It  need  simply  furnish  the  requested 
Information  and  certify  to  the  committee 
that  It  has  made  full  and  complete  dlsclo- 
siu'e  of  the  Information  sought.  If  such  a 
certification  were  made,  funds  could  not  be 
cut  off  (unless  the  certification  were  subse- 
quently found  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  to  have  been  false). 
Funds  could  be  cut  off  upon  resolution  of 
the  requesting  committee  if  the  Executive 
Branch  either  (1)  failed  within  the  required 
time  to  make  any  certification  of  whether 
or  not  full  disclosure  had  been  made  or  (2) 
certified  that  full  disclosure  of  the  requested 
information  had  not  been  made. 

By  making  the  certification  procedure  the 
focal  point  on  which  a  fund  cutoff  would  de- 
pend, all  subjectlvllty  and  ambiguity  are 
removed  from  the  process.  The  committee 
would  not  be  in  the  position  of  having  to 
Judge  for  itself  whether  all  the  requested 
information  had  been  furnished  before  re- 
solving to  cut  off  funds.  In  many  cases,  if 
a  committee  had  to  make  such  a  Judgment, 
It  could  not  be  certain  whether  it  would  be 
justified  In  cutting  off  funds,  because  it 
would  not  know  whether  full  disclosure  had 
been  made. 

The  certification  procedure  establishes  an 
objective  identifiable  event  from  which  a 
fund  cutoff  would  result,  and  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  that  event  would  be 
totally  within  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  Whether  or  not  funds  were  cut  off 
would  depend  entirely  on  whether  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  permitted  them  to  be  cut  off 
by  falling  to  certify  that  full  disclosure  of 
the  requested  information  had  been  made. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  this 'means  dis- 
closure of  all  Information  re^^ested,  not 
merely  all  information  which  the  Executive 
Branch  deems  It  appropriate  to  disclose. 

This  procedure  is  fair  to  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  To  Congress 
It  would  ensure  requested  information  were 
fully  provided  or  financial  sanctions  were 
triggered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Executive 
Branch  would  at  all  times  control  the  "trig- 
ger," which  could  be  piilled  only  If  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  deliberately  and  consciously  re- 
fused to  certify  that  it  bad  furnished  all  the 
requested  Information.  Thus  in  no  way  could 
funds  be  cut  off  If  the  Executive  Branch  did 
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not  aflirmatlTely  choose  to  allow  them  to  be 
cut  off. 

EXECUTIVE   PRIVILEGX 

Under  this  legislation  the  Invocation  of 
executive  privilege  by  the  President  would 
not  avert  a  fund  cutoff.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent choose  not  to  provide  Congress  the  re- 
quested information,  for  whatever  reason, 
funds  wotUd  be  cut  off.  The  President  might 
prefer  to  lose  funds  than  to  disclose  the  in- 
formation to  Congress,  but  that  Is  the  hard — 
and  the  only — choice  he  would  have. 

OFFICERS  AND   AGENCIES  COVERED 

I  Should  make  clear,  too.  that  this  legisla- 
tion exempts  no  office  or  agency  within  the 
Executive  Branch  from  its  provisions.  Specifi- 
cally, the  President  and  establishments  with- 
in the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  are 
Included,  so  that  no  official,  office,  or  agency 
may  claim  some  undefljied  "privilege"  flow- 
ing from  his  or  Its  relationship  with  the 
President.  Since  the  President  is  Included,  a 
fortiori  so  are  all  agencies  and  offices  in  the 
Executive  Branch  which  are  subordinate  to 
the  President. 

However,  the  bill  also  provides  that  the 
President  or  head  of  any  agency  shall  not 
be  required  to  disclose  the  nature  of  any 
advice,  recommendation,  or  suggestion  made 
to  him  by  a  member  of  his  staff  <»'  of  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  matters  solely  within  the  scope  of  his 
official  duties,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
information  may  be  required  to  be  made 
public  or  made  available  to  Congress  by  some 
other  provision  of  law.  Any  form  of  Informa- 
tion included  within  or  forming  the  basis 
of  such  advice,  recommendation,  or  sugges- 
tion is  not  protected  from  disclosure. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  staff  relatlon- 
shlpe  and  to  encourage  free  debate  among 
agency  heads  and  their  advisers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  Is  Intended  to  ensure  that  factual 
Information — such  as  a  finding  by  the  Pres- 
ident's science  advisers  that  the  SST  would 
deplete  the  earth's  ozone  supply — ^be  made 
available  to  Congress  when  relevant  to  Its 
responsibilities. 

JOINT   RSSOLXmON 

Supplementary  to  the  biU  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed, I  am  also  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
an  office  or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
should  Immediately  make  available  all  in- 
formation requested  by  either  House  or  any 
coHMnlttee  of  Congress.  The  resolution  is 
based  on  the  same  premises  as  the  bill,  and 
In  my  judgment  would  be  a  most  vtseful  re- 
assertion  by  Congress  of  Its  constitutional 
prerogatives. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  become  common  for  administrations 
to  apply  a  double  standard  to  the  release  of 
information.  Favorable  classified  information 
Is  frequently  "leaked"  to  the  press,  while 
Congress  and  the  public  are  denied  Informa- 
tion which  could  prove  embarrassing  to  the 
government. 

This  legislation  Is  born  of  the  premise  that 
Congress,  as  a  co-equal  branch  of  our  Federal 
government,  has  both  a  right  and  a  need  to 
know  information  about  all  matters  over 
which  the  Constitution  gives  It  the  power  to 
legislate  and  the  right  of  oversight.  I  can 
conceive  in  theory  no  Justification  for  with- 
holding from  Congress  Information  legiti- 
mately related  to  one  of  these  functions.  To 
keep  Congress  in  the  dark  about  the  activ- 
ities of  the  government  is  to  consign  it  to  a 
subordinate  and  subservient  role  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

Observers  have  frequently  criticized  Con- 
gress for  allowing  itself  to  become  a  second- 
class  citizen  in  our  constitutional  system. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  truth  in  this 
assertion.  In  failing  time  and  again  over  the 
years  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  It  unques- 
tionably possesses.  Congress  has  materially 
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contributed  to  the  relative  decline  of  Its 
Influence  over  our  nation's  course  in  the 
world.  This  need  not  have  been  the  case. 
and  the  Imbalance  can  be  corrected  If  we 
m  the  Congress  so  desire. 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Lester  L. 
Wolff 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  woiUd  like  to  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
question  of  access  to  information,  a  subject 
which  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  Member 
of  Congress. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  X  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. In  fulfilling  my  duties  on  this  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  to  deal  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  numerous  occasions.  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  not  always  received  the 
kind  of  cooperation  which  Is  essential  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

Although  I  could  cite  many  examples  of 
this  lack  of  cooperation  which,  I  might  add, 
sometimes  approach  outright  obstruction,  I 
would  like  to  describe  In  detail  three  recent 
problems  which  I  have  had  with  the  State 
Department. 

The  most  recent  Instance  occured  this 
February  after  I  had  returned  from  a  study 
mission  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  involv- 
ing International  narcotics  traffic.  During  the 
early  part  of  January,  I  attended,  along  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  a  briefing  by 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  other 
Embassy  personnel  on  the  subject  of  opium 
cultivation  and  traffic  in  Ttirkey.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  mission, 
requested  me  to  record  the  meeting.  Prior  to 
the  briefing  In  Istanbul,  I  requested  clear- 
ance from  the  Embassy  staff  to  take  notes  on 
a  tape  recorder.  I  placed  my  personal  tape 
recorder  on  a  table  during  the  meeting  where 
it  was  highly  visible. 

Since  I  felt  that  some  of  the  material 
which  was  discussed  at  this  meeting  could 
possibly  be  of  a  sensitive  nature,  I  requested 
the  Embassy  to  return  the  tape  by  diplo- 
matic pouch  to  me  at  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton. All  other  material  which  I  sent  back 
in  this  way  arrived;  the  drug  tape  did  not. 

I  launched  an  inquiry  with  Secretary  Ab- 
shire.  Director  of  Congressional  Relations  for 
the  State  Department,  and  was  Informed 
that  the  Department  would  withhold  the 
tape  and  classify  it.  Imagine  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  intercepting  either  a  Congress- 
man's personal  property  or  the  property  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  keeping  it,  and  then  classi- 
fying its  contents. 

For  two  months  I  had  to  attempt  to  re- 
claim my  tape,  particularly  since  I  wished  to 
review  certain  information  before  holding  a 
drug-related  meeting  in  March.  I  was  told 
that  the  Department  of  State  was  preparing 
a  transcript  of  the  tape  and  was  going  to 
mark  those  sections  which  it  considered 
secret.  On  March  21st,  I  finally  received  the 
transcript  of  my  own  tape.  The  tape  Itself, 
as  this  "I.O.U."  indicates,  is  still  being  held 
by  the  State  Department  which  is  apparently 
afraid  that  I  might  give  out  not  only  the  Am- 
bassador's words,  but  also  his  voice.  My  very 
own  questions  have  been  classified  "Secret" 
and  the  Department  even  censored  a  four- 
letter  word  uttered  by  the  Ambassador.  Such 
cavalier  treatment  of  the  personal  property 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  nothing  short 
of  Intolerable  and  represents  a  direct  chal- 
lenge by  the  Executive  to  Congressional 
autonomy. 

Another  Illustration  of  this  type  of  treat- 
ment took  place  last  October  wh«i  I  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  of  Inquiry  directing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  all  communications  re- 
garding the  Vietnamese  election,  including 
all  documents  relative  to  the  conduct  and 
use  of  U.S.  financed  public  opinion  surveys. 
I  Introduced  this  resolution  precisely  because 
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I  felt  that  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  State  necessitated  firm 
action  by  the  Congress  itself  concerning  the 
availability  of  information  necessary  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  our  respcmsibilltles  In  the 
area  of  this  nations'  foreign  policy. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  Congressional 
Beccx^  of  October  20th  to  know  that  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  received  a  letter  dated 
October  8th  from  Secretary  Abshlre  which 
stated,  "The  United  States  Information 
Agency  has  Informed  us  that  the  Joint  United 
States  Public  Affairs  Office  (JU8PAO)  In 
Vietnam  has  NOT  conducted  any  polls  or 
surreys,  formal  or  informal,  concerning  ox 
involving  the  Vietnamese  election." 

Only  after  I  had  announced  that  I  had  in 
my  possession  sworn  statements  from  persons 
who  bad  participated  in  the  conduct  of  these 
polls  did  Secretary  Abshlre  write  further 
that,  "I  regret  that  there  was  this  inaccuracy 
in  my  last  letter."  Abshlre  explained,  in  a 
letter  dated  October  16th  that,  "We  have  now 
been  informed  that  between  October  1970 
and  February  1971  four  regular  opinion  sur- 
veys were  conducted  by  JUSPAO  containing 
questions  explicitly  directed  to  the  Viet- 
namese elections."  The  surveys  were  then 
released  to  the  Committee  classified  "Limited 
Official  Use." 

On  October  19th.  Secretary  Abshlre  again 
wrote  to  Chairman  Morgan  about  these  siu:- 
veys  in  a  letter  that  was  classified  "Con- 
fidential." At  my  Insistence,  this  letter  has 
been  declassified.  Abshlre  stated  that,  "The 
Embassy  Informed  us  that  the  results  of  this 
particular  poll  were  discussed  with  President 
Thieu,  but  were  neither  discussed  with  other 
Vietnamese,  nor  given  any  distribution 
within  the  Vietnamese  Government." 

Thiu  what  the  State  Department  was 
hoping  to  keep  quiet  was  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican personnel  were  conducting  surveys  of 
public  opinion  not  for  our  own  information, 
but  for  the  information  of  President  Thieu 's 
reelection  campaign.  Much  of  the  raw  data 
of  these  surveys,  which  It  should  be  pointed 
out  bears  directly  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  towards  the  war,  is  still 
classified. 

The  final  example  of  "liaison"  work  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  myself 
occurred  In  connection  with  a  remark  I  made 
during  an  Executive  Session  of  the  Near 
East  Subcommittee  to  the  effect  that  I  felt 
that  our  Ambassador  to  Israel  might  not  be 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  his  job.  Several 
other  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  echoed 
my  sentiments..  The  State  Department, 
through  the  Committee  staff,  requested  me  to 
delete  this  from  the  transcript  of  the  hearing. 
My  refusal  to  do  so  resulted  in  the  almost 
one-year  delay  in  publishing  the  hearings. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  I  have  had  to  fight  to  get 
Information  and  even  to  keep  information. 
Access  to  the  kind  of  information  described 
is,  I  feel,  vital  to  my  duties  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  We  cannot  allow  any  agency  or 
department  to  withhold  Information  from  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Intrusion  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  are  such  that  we  must  take 
effective  action  to  prevent  any  further  erosion 
of  the  constitutionally  mandated  separation 
of  powers.  I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  lead 
to  some  changes  in  the  current  intolerable 
situation.  Thank  you. 

Statement  by  Representative 
Patsy  T.  Mink 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Colleagues,  I  welcome 
this  opportimity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  to  testify  on  certain  problems  in 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  In  partlciilar  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  certain  concerns  about  access 
to  Information  needed  to  carry  out  Congres- 
sional functions.  As  many  of  you  know,  my 
concern  over  this  problem  led  to  a  Freedom  of 
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Information  Act  suit  filed  last  year  to  obtain 
certain  Information  on  the  Amchltka,  Alaska, 
underground  nuclear  test.  That  case  is  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  arguments  wUl  be  heard  this  fall. 
It  is  the  first  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
case  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  possible  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  of  the  nuclear 
test,  I  attempted  last  year  to  block  its  fund- 
ing by  Congress.  On  July  16,  1971,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  9388,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  1972,  which  would  have  eliminated 
funds  authorized  for  the  test — code  named 
"Cannikin."  Unfortunately,  that  amendment 
failed  in  the  House  and  a  similar  amendment 
failed  in  the  Senate  on  July  20.  1971. 1  offered 
another  amendment  when  HJ{.  10090,  the 
appropriation  bill  for  Public  Works  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  was  taken  up  by 
the  House  on  July  39.  This  also  failed.  A 
major  factor  in  oiir  Inability  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  my  amendment  was  the  lack  of  in- 
fOTmation  on  the  environmental  and  physical 
dangers  Involved. 

On  July  26,  1971  an  article  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  which  indi- 
cated that  certain  federal  agencies  had  rec- 
ommended to  the  White  House  that  Canni- 
kin be  cancelled.  The  article  indicated  that 
the  federal  agencies  charged  with  protecting 
the  environment — EPA  and  CEQ — both  rec- 
ommended against  conducting  the  test,  as 
did  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  article 
be  included  In  the  committee  record  at  this 
point. 

On  July  28,  1971,  I  telegraphed  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  release  of  the  documents 
upon  which  that  newspaper  article  was 
based.  I  stressed  that  the  Information  was 
needed  so  that  Congress  could  properly 
legislate  on  Cannikin.  On  August  2,  1971, 
John  W.  Dean,  III,  Counsel  to  the  President, 
replied  to  my  telegram  and  Informed  me  that 
the  reports  described  In  the  Star  article  were 
not  available  to  members  of  Congress.  I  re- 
quest that  a  copy  of  that  letter  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  record  at  this  point. 

Thereafter,  on  August  11,  1971,  thirty -two 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  I  Instituted 
a  suit  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  obtain  the  Cannikin  reports.  We  con- 
tended that  as  Members  of  Congress  we  were 
entitled  to  disclosure  of  the  information 
without  regard  to  the  restrictions  on  disclo- 
sure in  the  Act  that  apply  to  members  of 
the  public.  The  government  responded  by 
contending  that  Members  of  Congress  could 
not  sue  Executive  officials  because  of  the 
"separation  of  powers  provisions"  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  essence,  the  government  seemed 
to  argue  that  if  the  Executive  branch  dis- 
obeyed a  lawful  duty  owed  to  the  Legisla- 
tive branch,  the  Executive  branch  could  not 
be  held  accountable  by  the  Judiciary. 

The  government  further  contended  that 
in  any  event  the  documents  were  Immune 
from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  because  they  were  classified 
"secret"  or  higher  and  consisted  of  internal 
documents  prepared  for  the  advice  of  the 
President. 

The  District  Court  held  that  as  Members 
of  Congress  we  could  not  seek  Judicial  relief 
against  the  Executive  branch.  It  further  held 
that  as  members  of  the  public,  we  were  not 
entitled  to  tlie  documents  because  they  were 
classified  and  consisted  of  internal  agency 
memoranda.  An  emergency  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  Several  reasons  were  urged 
in  support  of  reversal  of  the  trial  court's 
judgment.  First,  we  contended  that  Members 
of  Congress  were  entitled  to  sue  as  such  and 
that  such  suits  were  not  barred  by  any  "sep- 
arrt  o:i  of  powers"  principles.  Second,  we 
argued  that  Members  of  Congress  were  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  on  disclosure  con- 
tained in  the  Act.  Third,  we  contended  that 
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the  government  had  not  sustained  the  bur- 
den placed  on  It  by  the  Act  to  justify  non- 
disclosure and  that  the  trial  court  had  not 
conducted  the  de  novo  hearing  required  by 
the  Act.  Fourth,  we  contended  that  the 
"classlflcatlon"  and  "Internal  memoranda" 
exemptions  of  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  the 
documents  In  question.  And  we  basically 
urged  that  the  District  Court  failed  fully  to 
explore  the  facts  behind  the  withholding  In 
order  to  determine  the  legality  of  the  agency 
action. 

Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  pass  on  all 
these  contentions.  Rather,  it  simply  held 
that  the  validity  of  the  secrecy  classification 
was  cast  In  dispute  by  the  government's  own 
allegations  and  that  an  In  camera  inspection 
of  the  withheld  documents  was  necessary  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  disclosed 
under  the  Act.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  opinion  be  Included  at  this  point 
In  the  hearing  record. 

The  government  then  sought  certiorari 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  contending  that 
the  in  camera  hearing  was  unauthorized  by 
the  Act  and  constituted  an  Invasion  of  Ex- 
ecutive functions.  As  indicated,  the  case  Is 
new  pending  before  the  Supreme  Coiut. 

This  brief  description  indicates  that 
numerous  Important  legal  Issues  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  are  presented  by  this 
case  and  are  now  pending  before  the  court. 
My  comments  today  by  no  means  are  In- 
tended to  mlnlnil2e  the  Importance  of  all 
those  legal  Issues:  rather  I  rely  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  this  committee  and 
its  staff  to  evaluate  the  litigation  and  any 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  may  deliver  next 
year. 

Thus  I  will  not  elaborate  on  the  various 
Issues  such  as  scope  of  the  "classlflcatlon" 
and  "Internal  memoranda"  exemptions,  the 
proper  procedure  for  a  reviewing  court,  and 
the  other  questions  of  statutory  interpreta- 
tion. I  win  Instead  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
Important  policy  issue  Involved  In  this  case 
which  In  my  Judgment  Is  Indicative  of  a 
current  crisis  of  constitutional  dimensions 
In  our  democratic  society. 

Specifically  I  refer  to  the  present  inability 
of  the  Congress  to  obtain  Information  from 
the  Executive  branch  that  is  needed  to  per- 
fonn  the  Constitutional  powers  of  legisla- 
tion prescribed  In  Article  I.  How  many  times 
have  members  of  this  committee  been  frus- 
trated m  their  efforts  to  obtain  information 
needed  for  a  legislative  purpose?  How  many 
times  have  we  been  met  by  a  wall  of  "Ex- 
ecutive privilege"  surrounding  the  facts 
needed  for  democratic  governance?  How 
many  times  has  this  withholding  of  infor- 
mation precluded  Intelligent  legislation  and 
effectively  placed  far  too  much  power  In  the 
Execxttlve  branch?  How  much  times  has  the 
Executive  parceled  bits  and  pieces  of  infor- 
mation to  the  press  to  further  its  own  goals 
while  denying  that  same  Information  to  the 
Congress? 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  democratic  so- 
ciety cannot  survive  the  suppression  of  in- 
formation revealed  by  the  Cannikin  episode. 
These  highly  expert  Executive  agencies  ap- 
parently concluded  that  an  underground  nu- 
clear test  posed  substantial  dangers  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  American  citizens.  And 
yet,  when  Congress  Itself  sought  the  Informa- 
tion in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
the  test,  the  Executive  branch  hid  behind 
legal  privileges  and  principles  and  effectively 
frustrated  meaningful  Congressional  partici- 
pation. 

Were  this  incident  simply  an  Isolated  one, 
my  alarm  would  not  be  as  great.  But  we 
have  seen  far  too  many  instances  of  such 
"Executive  privilege."  Witness  the  continu- 
ing Inability  of  the  Congress  to  participate 
in  the  vital  decisions  affecting  the  Vietnam 
war.  Witness  the  refusal  of  the  Executive  to 
supply  doctunents  needed  by  the  Senate 
in  carrying  out  its  Constitutional  duty  to 
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advise  and  consent  to  PresldentUl  n«nlna- 

tions. 

All  of  these  things  are  indicative  of  a  ma- 
jor crisis  confronting  the  Congress.  That 
crisis  Is  an  inability  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  govern  today's  complex  and 
technological  society. 

My  suit  was  filed  In  part  to  secure  a  ju- 
dicial construction  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  that  would  guarantee  Members 
of  Congress  the  unlimited  right  to  seek  and 
obtain  Information  In  the  hands  of  the  Exec- 
utive. I  believe  that  that  Act  In  its  present 
form  sets  forth  certain  exemptions  from  dls- 
closiue  that  apply  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  that  these  exemptions  do  not  apply 
to  Members  of  Congress.  I  base  this  conclu- 
sion on  the  language  in  6  U.S.C./6&2(c) 
which  states  that  the  Act  "is  not  authority 
to  withhold  information  from  Congress".  I 
also  base  my  beliefs  on  the  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings that  led  to  passage  of  the  Act. 
Whether  I  am  right  in  this  contention,  of 
course,  Is  one  of  the  Issues  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

If  this  committee — as  a  result  of  the  pend- 
ing Supreme  Court  decision,  or  its  own 
study — concludes  that  the  Act  in  its  present 
form  does  not  provide  such  a  right  of  access 
to  Members  of  Congress,  I  suggest  appro- 
priate language  to  Insure  this  right  be  in- 
cluded in  any  bill  the  committee  may  re- 
port and  recommend  for  passage. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  which  would 
recognize  a  right  In  the  Executive  to  with- 
hold certain  information  from  Congress.  I 
brieve  such  proposals  concede  far  too  much 
power  to  the  Executive  and  authorize  the 
withholding  of  far  too  much  InfcHrmatlon. 
In  my  opinion  the  amount  of  Information 
which  the  Executive  branch  can  validly  with- 
hold from  Congress  is  very  limited  Indeed. 
Although  the  Executive  consistently  asserts 
a  so-called  "Executive  privilege"  supposedly 
based  on  Constitutional  principles,  I  believe 
that  no  such  Constitutional  privilege  pre- 
vents Congress  from  obtaining  any  informa- 
tion it  needs  for  legislative  pvuposes  from 
the  Executive  branch.  Of  course  this  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  Fourth  Amendment  with 
its  protection  of  the  right  of  privacy.  Con- 
gress cannot  constitutionally  obtain  infor- 
mation the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  invasion  of  privacy. 
My  point  here  Is  that  Congress,  in  order  to 
fulfill  Its  Article  I  powers  of  legislation,  has 
the  Constitutional  power  to  completely  regu- 
late Congressional  access  to  Executive  branch 
Information. 

Although  I  would  concede  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  there  is  a  very  limited  category 
of  documents  which  Congress  should  not 
seek  from  the  Executive  branch.  As  in  other 
areas  of  legislation,  definition  of  this  cate- 
gory and  precise  line-drawing  Is  quite  diffi- 
cult I  frankly  think  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  draft  statutory  language  defining  with 
any  acceptable  precision  the  categcvy  of  doc- 
uments I  would  permit  the  Executive  to 
withhold  from  Congress.  I  sense  only  that  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  some  documents 
whose  disclosure  I  would  not  compel. 

Rather  than  focusing  excessively  on  the 
nature  of  documents  which  the  E.Kecutive 
might  withhold  from  Congress,  I  suggest  the 
committee  should  properly  focus  on  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  when  a  Congressional 
request  for  information  Is  made  to  the  Elx- 
ecutlve  branch.  Here  I  would  suggest  the 
broadest  possible  right  of  access  to  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress.  This  right 
should  be  secured  by  an  appropriately  drawn 
statute  and  enforceable  by  individual  mem- 
bers in  the  courts.  First,  I  would  require  that 
any  refusal  to  supply  any  information  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  should  be  made  by  the 
President  himself,  and  then  only  to  permit 
a  decision  to  be  made  by  »  court.  There 
should  be  a  requirement  of  promptness  in 
the  release  of  Information  to  a  Member,  and 
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ft  fixed  deadline  for  the  President  to  seek 
court  action.  I  would  not  attempt  In  such  a 
statute  to  define  with  precision  the  categories 
of  any  documenta  Iminune  from  disclosure. 
I  would  Instead  state  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  the  priority  of  Congress'  right 
to  obtain  information.  I  would  then  refer  to 
countervailing  factors  which  might  in  cer- 
tain exceptional  circumstances  justify  non- 
disclosure. I  would  suggest  the  coxirt  decide 
on  a  case -by-case  basis  whether  disclosure 
of  the  particular  information  sought  Is  re- 
quired. If  possible,  I  would  also  make  clear 
that  decisions  made  by  courts  .would  form 
a  body  of  precedents  that  must  be  followed 
by  Federal  officials  subsequently,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  repeated  delays  in  granting 
the  data  requested.  And  most  importantly,  I 
would  authorize  the  court  to  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  treat  the  Information  with 
confidentiality,  perhaps  even  requiring 
closed  sessions  of  Congressional  committees 
or  the  House  and  Senate.  But  there  should 
also  be  restrictions  on  this  kind  of  require- 
ment. Confidentiality  should  be  authorized 
only  in  exceptional  clrcvunstances. 

This  process  would  not  constitute  "Ex- 
ecutive privilege"  but  instead  would  in  effect 
state  that  no  such  doctrine  exists.  The  Pres- 
ident would  not  be  empowered  to  withhold 
any  Information  from  Congress.  This  could 
be  done  only  by  a  court  at  the  President's 
request.  Penalties  would  be  prescribed  for 
Federal  officials  who  violated  the  statute  or 
court  decisions. 

I  recognize  these  thoughts  are  somewhat 
general  and  Imprecise.  But  the  important 
themes  are  simple.  First,  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  a  broad  general  right  of  Congress  bi 
obtain  information,  not  any  right  of  the  Kt- 
ecutive  to  withhold  such  information.  Sec- 
ond, the  narrow  category  of  documents  which 
might  be  withheld  should  not  be  defined  in 
advance,  but  should  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Third,  determination  of  what 
documents  the  Executive  oranch  might 
properly  withhold  from  Congress  should  be 
made  by  the  federal  courts  not  a  special  agen- 
cy established  to  administer  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  functions. 

This  third  suggestion  is  in  my  mind  es- 
pecially important.  I  fear  that  an  expert 
agency  established  solely  to  administer  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  would  bectxne 
far  too  accustomed  to  secrecy,  classification, 
and  withholding.  Inevitably  it  would  tend  to 
favor  withholding  rather  than  disclosure.  On 
the  other  hand,  federal  courts  whose  tradi- 
tions are  deeply  rooted  in  openness  and  pub- 
lic disclosure,  would  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  limit  severely  the  ZSxecuttve's  attempted 
withholding  from  Congress.  Additionally, 
placing  the  responsibility  on  the  federal 
courts  would  enable  th^  decision-maker  to 
rely  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  experience  rather 
than  an  excessively  narrow  familiarity  with 
governmental  documents  alone. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  any  such  proce- 
dure place  an  extremely  high  biurden  of  proof 
on  the  agency  which  seeks  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  Congress.  As  my  own  case 
demonstrates,  the  attempts  to  place  such  a 
burden  on  the  Executive  In  the  present  Act 
may  not  be  sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  this  committee 
for  its  attention  to  a  most  important  prob- 
lem in  our  society.  We  have  all  become 
aware  of  the  crucial  need  for  facts  and  In- 
telligent information  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  responsible  government.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fact-finding  abilities  of  Congress 
are  far  more  Uooited  than  those  of  the 
Executive  branch.  Rather  than  compete 
through  wasteful  duplication  and  overlap  of 
expert  agencies,  I  seek  to  employ  the  Execu- 
tive branch  capability  in  the  assistance  of 
Congressional  function.  In  my  view  the  pri- 
mary re^onslbillty  tor  governing  this  coun-  , 
try  rests  with  Congress,  not  the  Kxecutiv* 
branch.  I  thus  see  little  justiflcatlon  for 
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withholding  of  Information  from  Congress. 
The  question  is  basically  one  of  trust.  Who 
do  we  trust?  The  thousands  of  nameless, 
faceless,  Executive  officials  whose  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  Is  limited?  Or  the  635 
elected  Members  of  Congress  and  United 
States  Senators  and  their  staffs  who  are  di- 
rectly accountable  to  the  people?  In  my 
mind  the  answer  Is  a  simple  one.  Congress 
must  have  access  to  Executive  information. 

Statement  of  Robebt  F.  Keller,  Deptttt 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Untted  States 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

We  are  appearing  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  oiu:  views  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  obtaining  In- 
formation from  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  GAO 
is  to  make  independent  reviews  of  agency 
operations  and  programs  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  manner  in  which  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  carry  out  their  re- 
Eponslbilities.  The  Congress,  in  establishing 
GAO,  recognized  that  the  Office  would  need 
to  have  complete  access  to  the  records  of 
the  Federal  agencies  and  provided  that  basic 
autboirty  in  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  63,  64),  as 
follows: 

"All  departments  and  establishments  shall 
fiunish  to  the  Comptroller  General  such  in- 
formation regarding  the  powers,  duties,  ac- 
tivities, organization,  financial  transactions, 
and  methods  of  business  of  their  respective 
offices  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require  of 
them;  and  the  Comptroller  General,  or  any 
of  his  assistants  or  employees,  when  duly  au- 
thorized by  him,  shall,  for  the  ptupose  of 
securing  such  information,  have  access  to 
and  the  rieht  to  examine  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  establishment." 

The  more  Important  factors  underljring  the 
law.  Intent  of  the  Congress,  and  GAO's  policy 
of  Insisting  on  generally  unrestricted  access 
to  pertinent  records  of  agencies  and  con- 
tractors in  making  GAO  audits  and  reviews 
are: 

1.  An  adequate.  Independent,  and  objective 
examination  contemplates  obtaining  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  all  Important 
factors  tinderlying  the  decisions  and  actions 
of  the  agency  or  contractor  management  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  GAO  examinations. 

2.  Enlightened  management  direction  and 
execution  of  a  program  must  necessarily  con- 
sider the  opinions,  inclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations of  persons  directly  engaged  In 
programs  that  are  an  essential  and  integral 
part  of  operations.  Likewise,  knowledge  of 
this  type  Is  just  as  Important  and  essential 
to  us  In  making  an  Independent  review  and 
evaluation  as  it  Is  to  management  In  making 
basic  decisions. 

3.  Agency  Internal  audits  and  other  evalu- 
ative studies  are  absolutely  necessary.  They 
are  Important  tools  by  which  management 
can  keep  Informed  of  how  large  and  complex 
activities  are  being  carried  out.  Knowledge 
of  the  effectiveness  with  which  internal  re- 
view activities  are  carried  out  and  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  corrective  action  where 
needed  is  taken  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
GAO  In  the  performance  of  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

4.  Availability  of  Internal  audit  and  other 
evaluative  documents  to  GAO  enables  us 
to  concentrate  a  greater  part  of  our  efforts 
in  determining  whether  action  has  been 
promptly  and  properly  taken  by  agency  offi- 
cials to  correct  Identified  weaknesses,  and 
helps  eliminate  duplication  and  overlapping 
In  audit  effort. 

We  generally  have  bad  good  cooperation 
In  obtaining  access  to  records  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  except  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  cA  Defense  in 
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those  areas  which  involve  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  and  with  the  exception  of 
certain  activities  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Also,  quite  recently  an  impasse 
has  developed  with  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board. 

international  AcnvrriES 

We  have  been  experiencing  increasing  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  access  to  information 
needed  In  our  reviews  and  evaluations  of 
programs  Involving  our  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  Specific  examples  of  our  prob- 
lems In  this  area  were  Included  in  our  testi- 
mony on  June  24,  1971,  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  and  again  on  July  28, 
1971,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate.  I  have  with  me  a  com- 
pilation of  access-to-records  problems  en- 
countered by  GAO  in  making  audits  of  for- 
eign operations  and  assistance  programs, 
which  we  prepared  in  September  1971  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  With  your  concurrence, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  this  compilation 
for  the  record  at  this  point. 

On  August  30,  1971,  the  President  Invoked 
executive  privilege  to  withhold  information 
which  had  been  requested  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  relating  to  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  The  President 
determined  that  It  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  provide  to  the  Congress  the 
basic  planning  data  on  military  assistance 
that  was  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  he 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  not  to  make  available  to  the 
Congress  any  internal  working  documents 
which  would  disclose  tentative  planning  data 
on  future  years  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  which  are  not  approved  executive 
branch  positions. 

Subsequent  to  this  action  we  noted  a  gen- 
eral Increase  in  the  volume  of  documents  that 
operating  officials  were  referring  to  higher 
authority  for  approval  for  release  to  our 
auditors.  This  practice  added  to  the  delays  In 
obtaining  access  to  documents  that  had 
hampered  our  audits  in  the  past.  Although 
absolute  denial  of  access  to  a  document  is 
quite  rare,  our  views  have  been  ham- 
pered and  delayed  by  the  time-consum- 
ing processes  employed  by  the  various  orga- 
nizational elements  within  and  between  the 
executive  agencies.  These  delays  occur  in 
screening  records  and  in  making  decisions  as 
to  whether  such  records  are  releasable  to 
GAO.  It  is  not  unusual  for  our  staff  people  to 
request  access  to  a  document  at  an  overseas 
location  and  to  be  required  to  wait  several 
weeks  while  such  documents  are  screened 
through  chaimels  from  the  overseas  posts 
and  through  the  hierarchy  of  the  depart- 
ments involved. 

The  increasing  concern  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  especially  with  actions  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  were  having 
the  effect  of  denying  GAO  access  to  informa- 
tion and  doctunents  needed  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  for  review  of  international 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
particular  military  assistance  activities, 
prompted  him  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  October  13,  1971.  He  cited  exam- 
ples of  otu:  access  problems  and  pointed  out 
specific  DOD  instructions  and  directives 
which,  we  believed,  had  created  an  atmos- 
phere that  was  discouraging  overseas  agency 
officials  from  cooperating  with  GAO  person- 
nel. In  reaching  for  a  solution  to  this  com- 
plex problem,  the  Comptroller  General  sum- 
marized his  position  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  follows: 

"I  am  most  Interested,  as  I  am  sure  you 
are.  In  establishing  a  mutual  accommodation 
within  which  we  can  carry  out  our  respec- 
tive responsibilities,  vrith  due  regard  to  the 
sensitivities  of  the  matters  under  review. 
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"I  believe  you  can  appreciate  the  depth 
of  my  concern  at  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing effort  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  restrict  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's capability  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Congress  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional matters. 

"To  clear  the  air  and  set  the  stage  for 
Joint  efforts  to  establish  better  working  rela- 
tionships I  believe  that  a  persoiuil  expres- 
sion of  your  views  communicated  to  your 
representatives  in  Washington  and  overseas 
wotdd  be  extremely  helpful.  We  would  then 
be  glad  to  work  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  or  others  that 
you  designate.  In  the  interest  of  accomplish- 
ing mutually  acceptable  working  arrange- 
ments." 

On  January  27,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense replied,  stating: 

"At  the  outset,  let  me  assure .  you  that 
neither  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(ISA)  nor  myself  condone  any  actions  which 
covild  be  Interpreted  as  restricting  your  audi- 
tors from  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  international  matters  or  dis- 
couraging overseas  officials  from  cooperating 
with  your  auditors  in  the  performance  of 
their  statutory  responsibilities." 

He  also  indicated  a  need  and  intent  to 
continue  to  screen  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment before  making  them  available  for  our 
review  and  stated : 

"Papers  in  these  files  originate  within  as 
well  as  outside  the  Department,  Including 
The  White  House,  and  Department  of  State. 
I  am  Bive  that  you  appreciate  that  merely 
because  such  papers  are  in  our  files  we  can- 
not release  them  to  GAO  without  the  ex- 
press approval  of  the  originator.  Fortunately, 
however.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
GAO  auditors  actually  need  access  to  such 
papers  to  complete  their  audits  or  reviews. 
The  matter  of  access  to  such  papers  must,  I 
believe,  continue  to  be  handled  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  In  the  future,  when  the  question 
of  access  to  sensitive  documents  in  the  inter- 
national affairs  area  arises,  I  have  asked  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA),  when 
he  believes  that  access  to  a  particular  docu- 
ment should  be  denied,  that  he  consult  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comp- 
troller) and  the  General  Counsel  prior  to  re- 
fusing access." 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  to  clear  the 
air  and  set  the  stage  to  establish  better  work- 
ing relationships  that  DOD  and  GAO  send 
representatives  to  some  overseas  locations 
with  a  view  to  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  understanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  copies  of  this  cor- 
respondence with  me,  and,  with  yoin  concur- 
rence, I  will  submit  them  for  the  record  at 
this  point. 

Since  the  exchange  of  letters  we  have  been 
meeting  with  Defense  officials  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  mutual  working  arrangements 
within  which  we  can  carry  out  our  respon- 
sibilities. In  addition,  representatives  of  our 
office  and  of  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
joltly  vUlt  overseas  commands  very  shortly 
as  an  additional  step  toward  this  goal. 

As  your  Subcommittee  is  well  aware,  on 
March  15,  1972,  the  President  again  Invoked 
executive  privilege  and  in  his  memorandum 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director, 
United  States  Information  Agency,  he  di- 
rected them  not  to  make  available  to  the 
Congress  any  internal  working  documents 
concerning  the  foreign  assistance  program  or 
international  information  activities,  which 
would  disclose  tentative  planning  data — such 
as  is  found  In  the  Country  Program  Memo- 
randa and  the  Country  Field  Submissions — 
and  which  are  not  approved  positions. 

Since  then  we  have  experienced  some 
tightening  up  on  our  access  to  documents. 
Fot  example,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  March  23,  1972,  Instructed 
its  (^eratlng  personnel  as  follows: 
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"2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  President's 
directive,  A.I.D.  Country  Field  Submlaslona 
should  not  be  disclosed  to  representatives  of 
the  Congress  or  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Likewise,  disclosure  should  not  be  made 
of  any  other  document  from  an  A.I.D.  As- 
sistant Administrator,  A.I.D.  OfBce  Head  or 
A.I.D.  Mission  Director  to  higher  authority 
containing  recommendations  or  planning 
data  not  approved  by  the  Executive  Branch 
concerning  overall  future  budget  levels  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  any  category  of  assistance 
(e.g.,  Development  t>oans.  Technical  Assist- 
ance, Supporting  Assistance  or  PIj-480)  Tor 
any  country. 

"3.  In  Ueu  of  the  disclosure  of  such  docu- 
ments, the  President  has  directed  that  Con- 
gress be  provided  with  'all  information  re- 
lating to  the  foreign  assistance  program  and 
International  information  activities'  not  in- 
consistent with  his  directive.  Ordinarily,  the 
substantive  factual  information  contained  in 
these  documents  should  be  disclosed  through 
means  of  oral  briefings,  testimony,  special 
written  presentations  and  such  other  meth- 
ods of  furnishing  Information  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  the  circumstance. 

"4.  The  General  Counsel  should  be  advised 
of  any  Congressional  or  GAO  requests  for 
any  document  described  in  paragraph  2  above 
or  for  files  or  records  containing  such  a  docu- 
ment. The  General  Counsel  should  also  be 
advised  of  requests  for  other  documents 
which  raise  Executive  Privilege  questions, 
whether  under  the  rationale  of  the  Presi- 
dent's March  15  directive  or  otherwise,  and  a 
decision  should  be  obtained  from  the  General 
Counsel  concerning  the  availability  of  the 
document  for  disclosure  before  the  document 
Is  disclosed." 

On  May  8,  1972,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Issued  a  memorandum  to  all  Agency 
Heads,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Office  Heads 
on  the  subject  of  executive  privilege.  This 
memorandum  cites  the  Presidential  Directive 
of  March  15,  1972,  and  contains  instructions 
similar  to  those  put  out  by  AID;  however,  it 
goes  a  bit  further  in  broadening  the  field 
of  applicability  by  stating: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  President's  di- 
rective is  not  strictly  limited  to  Country  Pro- 
gram Memoranda  and  Country  Field  Submis- 
sions, but  applies  also  to  other,  similar  in- 
ternal working  documents  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance and  international  information  lelds 
which  would  disclose  tentative  planning  data 
and  which  are  not  approved  positions.  Un- 
doubtedly, specific  questions  will  arise  in  the 
future  as  to  whether  or  not  the  President's 
directive  applies  to  particular  congressional 
requests  for  disclosure.  Such  questions 
should  be  resolved  in  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser." 

There  is  evidence  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies may  try  to  satisfy  GAO's  need  for  access 
to  records  by  providing  the  required  infor- 
mation by  means  other  than  direct  access  to 
the  basic  documents,  especially  in  cases 
where  such  documents  are  considered  to  be 
internal  working  documents.  This  would  not 
be  acceptable  imless  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  data  provided  to  us  is  an 
accurate  presentation  of  the  substantive  in- 
formation contained  in  the  basic  documents. 

In  summary,  our  access  to  the  records  and 
documents  or  other  materials  we  need  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  for  reviewing 
programs  relating  to  International  activities 
has  been  Increasingly  dlfScult.  It  is  a  matter 
of  degree,  but  it  has  seriously  Interfered  with 
the  performance  of  our  responsibilities.  The 
most  serious  interference  Is  in  the  restraints 
which  have  been  placed  upon  agency  offi- 
cials overseas  and  which  require  them  more 
and  more  to  refer  to  Washington  for  clear- 
ance before  making  documents  available  to 
our  staffs.  Although  these  are  not  termed 
refusals,  they  come  close  because  of  the  in- 
terminable delays  that  result  from  having  to 
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refer  routine  matters  through  channels  to 
Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  unnecessary  cost  and 
waste  of  time  this  Involves,  there  Is  the  In- 
creased risk  of  our  making  reports  without 
being  aware  of  significant  Information  and 
the  Increased  risk  of  our  drawing  conclu- 
sions based  on  only  partial  Information. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  In- 
creasing restrictions  that  have  been  Imposed 
on  overseas  officials  in  particular,  that  take 
away  a  large  measure  of  their  discretion 
for  dealing  with  QAO  personnel,  and  we  have 
conveyed  this  to  the  agencies. 

XNTSaKATIONAI,   LXKOINC    mSYlTU  I'lONS 

Beginning  In  the  fall  of  1970,  we  under- 
took to  study  U.S.  participation  In  Inter- 
national lending  Institutions — the  World 
Bank,  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
Asian  Development  Bank.  During  our  initial 
survey  and  in  our  later  reviews  relating  to 
specific  institutions,  we  encountered  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  information  from  the  Treas- 
tiry  Department. 

We  experienced  long  delays  In  obtaining 
certain  information.  For  example,  access  to 
monthly  operations  reports  and  to  loan 
status  reports  for  one  of  the  Institutions 
that  we  requested  in  December  1970  was  not 
granted  until  August  1971  and  then  only 
after  repeated  requests. 

We  were  refused  access  to  several  cate- 
gories of  documents  by  Treasury  Department 
officials.  These  Included  the  recorded  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  of  the  institutions' 
board  of  directors,  periodic  progress  reports 
on  the  status  of  projects  being  financed  by 
the  institutions,  and  a  consultant's  report 
on  management  practices  of  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions. Also,  although  Treasury  officials 
advised  us  that  they  had  refused  access  to 
internal  documents  which  they  received  in 
confidence  from  the  Institutions,  we  were  re- 
fused access  to  certain  documents  which,  as 
far  as  we  could  determine,  were  not  docu- 
ments furnished  by  the  institutions  but 
rather  were  documents  prepared  by  U.S.  of- 
ficials for  use  by  other  UJ3.  officials. 

Inasmiich  as  we  have  not  examined  the 
documents  discussed  above,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  with  any  confidence  what  effect  ovir  not 
having  examined  them  may  have  had  on  our 
review.  However,  it  seems  that  the  docu- 
ments In  question  form  a  significant  part  of 
the  record  on  which  U.S.  management  deci- 
sions regarding  the  institutions'  operations 
were  based.  It  is  our  view,  therefore,  that  the 
documents  should  have  been  made  available 
for  our  examination. 

tNTERNAL   REVENUE   SERVICE 

GAO'S  review  efforts  at  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  have  been  materially  hampered, 
and  in  some  cases  terminated,  because  of  the 
continued  refusal  by  IRS  to  grant  GAO  ac- 
cess to  records  necessary  to  permit  it  to  make 
an  effective  review  of  IRS  operations  and 
activities. 

Without  access  to  necessary  records,  GAO 
cannot  effectively  evaluate  the  IRS  adminis- 
tration of  operations  involving  billions  of 
dollars  of  annual  gross  revenue  collections 
(about  $192  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971)  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  appropriated  funds 
(about  $978  million  in  fiscal  year  1971).  Such 
an  evaluation,  we  feel,  would  greatly  assist 
the  Congress  in  its  review  of  IRS  budget 
requests  and  in  its  appraisal  of  IRS  opera- 
tions and  activities.  Without  such  access, 
the  management  of  this  very  Important  and 
very  large  agency  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
meaningful  independent  audit. 

GAO  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  Im- 
press upon  ms  officials  that  it  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  Identity  of  individual  taxpayers 
and  does  not  seek  to  superimpose  its  judg- 
ment upon  that  of  IRS  In  Individual  tax 
cases;  rather,  OAO  Is  Interested  In  examin- 
ing Into  Individual  tax  transactions  only  for 
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the  piirpoae  of,  and  in  the  ntimber  necessary 
to  serve  as  a  reasonable  basis  for,  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  economy 
of  selected  IRS  operations  and  activities. 
QAO  has,  tn  general,  directed  Its  efforts 
toward  those  areas  where  it  believed  that  Im- 
provements In  current  operations  would 
bring  about  better  IRS  administration  of 
programs,  activities,  and  resources. 

It  is  the  position  of  IRS  that  no  matter 
Involving  the  adminUtration  of  the  Internal 
revenue  laws  can  be  officially  before  GAO 
and  therefore  we  have  no  audit  responsibility. 
The  Commissioner  of  IRS,  In  a  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  June  6,  1968, 
stated: 

"•  •  •  I  must  note  that  the  [Chief  Coun- 
sel, IRS]  opinion  holds  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  is  barred  by  Sec- 
tions 6406  and  8022  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  from  allowing  any  of  your  representa- 
tives to  review  any  documents  that  pertain 
to  the  administration  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Laws.  Thus,  federal  tax  returns  and  re- 
lated records  can  be  made  available  to  you 
only  where  the  matter  officially  before  OAO 
does  not  involve  administration  of  those 
laws." 

Under  the  provisions  of  26  U.S.C.  6103, 
tax  returns  are  open  to  Inspection  only  on 
order  of  the  President  and  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiuy  or  his  delegate  and  approved  by 
the  President.  Reg^ulations  appearing  in  26 
CFR  301.6103(a)-10O-107  grant  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies  specific  right  of  access  to 
certain  tax  returns.  Our  Office  Is  not  in- 
cluded among  those  agencies.  The  regulation 
applicable  to  our  Office,  26  CFR  301.6103(a)- 
1(b)  (f),  provides  that  the  inspection  of  a  re- 
turn In  connection  with  some  matter  offi- 
cially before  the  head  of  an  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Government  may  be  permitted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  Commis- 
sioner upon  written  application  of  the  head 
of  the  establishment. 

IRS  has  permitted  Federal  agencies,  States, 
Individuals,  contractors,  and  others  to  have 
access  to  tax  returns  and  records.  QAO  has 
been  given  access  to  individual  tax  returns 
only  when  the  return  Is  needed  In  connec- 
tion with  another  matter  in  which  GAO  is 
involved  or  when  we  have  made  reviews  at 
at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  Otherwise  we  have 
been  denied  records  requested  for  reviews  of 
IRS  operations.  The  reviews  of  IRS  conducted 
at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  QAO  and  the  Joint  Committee 
agreed  on  certain  priority  matters  involving 
the  administration  of  the  Internal  revenue 
laws.  Under  this  arrangement  we,  in  effect, 
make  reviews  for  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
we  have  had  the  complete  co<^>eratlon  of  the 
Service. 

FEDERAL  DEPOsrr  htsttrance  corporation 

The  long  and  Involved  history  of  ccMitro- 
versy  between  GAO  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  over  GAO's  right 
of  access  to  certain  of  the  Corporation's  rec- 
ords appears  in  the  published  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  May  6  and  7,  1968.  Those  hearings  resulted 
In  the  Introduction  of  HJt.  16064,  90th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  with  respect  to  the  scope  of 
audit  of  FDIC  by  QAO. 

Essentially  what  is  involved  In  this  dis- 
pute is  that  although  our  Office  is  required 
by  section  17  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827)  to  conduct  annual 
audits  of  the  Corporation,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  fully  discharge  our  respon&ibiliUes  be- 
cause FDIC  has  not  permitted  us  unrestricted 
access  to  examination  reports,  flies  and  other 
records  relative  to  the  banks  which  it  insures. 

It  is  the  position  of  th«  Corporation  that 
our  right  of  access  to  Its  reconU  la  limited  to 
those  administrative  or  taouaekeeping  reo- 
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ords  pertaining  to  its  financial  transaotluis. 
It  is  QAO's  portion  that,  because  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Corporation  is  insep- 
arably Unked  with  the  manner  In  which  It 
supervised  the  banks  which  It  Insures,  ire 
cannot  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  flnanrial 
condition  of  the  Corporation  without  evalu- 
ating the  significance  of  its  contingent  In- 
surance indemnity  obligation  for  the  banks. 
At  the  time  section  17  was  being  considered 
by  the  Congress,  it  developed  that,  although 
GAO  and  FDIC  had  agreed  on  the  language 
Included  therein,  divergent  views  were  held 
by  GAO  and  FDIC  as  to  its  meaning.  Each 
made  Its  position  known  to  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  but  the 
matter  was  not  resolved.  This  difference  of 
opinion  still  exists  with  both  the  Corporation 
and  GAO  feeling  that  the  present  law  sup- 
ports their  respective  positions.  Repeated  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  matter  administratively 
have  faUed,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  his  testimony  of  March  6, 
1968,  before  the  House  Banking  and  Ciu-rency 
Committee,  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  be  amended  to  8i>eclfl- 
cally  provide  for  an  uru-estrlcted  access  to 
the  examination  reports  and  related  records 
pertaining  to  all  insiired  banks. 

EMERCXNCT     LOAN     GUARANTEE     BOARD 

The  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board,  es- 
tablished by  the  emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Act  (Pub.  L.  92-70),  through  its  Chairman — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — has  taken  the 
position  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  In  establishing  the  Board  to  grant 
QAO  authority  to  review  Board  activities.  The 
Board  was  established  to  make  guarantees  or 
to  make  commitments  to  guarantee  lenders 
against  loss  of  principal  or  interest  on  loans 
to  major  business  enterprises  whose  failures 
would  seriously  and  adversely  affect  the 
economy  or  employment  of  the  Nation  or  a 
region  thereof. 

GAO  believes  that  It  has  the  responsibility 
and  authority  to  review  the  Board's  activi- 
ties Including  decisions  of  the  Board  In  ap- 
proving, executing,  and  administering  any 
loan  guaranteed  by  the  Board.  The  Board's 
position,  as  indicated,  is  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act  or  its 
legislative  history  which  would  provide  for  a 
GAO  review  of  all  Board  activities  and  that 
the  Congress  might  need  to  pass  additional 
legislation  to  make  it  clear  that  GAO  has  this 
authority.  The  main  thrust  of  the  Bocu'd's 
position  is  that  the  congressional  review  of 
loan  guarantee  matters  is  carefully  spelled 
out  In  the  guarantee  act;  GAO  Is  directed  to 
audit  the  borrower  and  to  report  Its  findings 
to  the  Board  and  to  the  Congress;  and  the 
Board  Is  directed  to  make  a  "full  report"  of 
Its  operations  to  the  Congress. 

It  Is  our  position  that,  as  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  Board  Is  clearly  subject  to  audit 
examination  by  GAO  and  that  the  records  of 
the  Board  are  required  to  be  made  available 
to  GAO  under  its  basic  authorities.  Those 
authorities  are  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  XSJB.C.  63);  secUon 
206  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (31  VB.C.  60):  subsections  117(a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1960  (31  U.S.C.  67(a),  (b));  and  section  204 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1140). 

It  Is  our  view  that  under  these  basic  au- 
thorities GAO  has  respKmslbillty  for  auditing 
the  activities  of  the  Board  and  thus  has  at- 
tending right  of  access  to  such  information 
and  documents  as  the  Board  uses  In  reaching 
its  decisions.  Further,  It  Is  our  view  that 
neither  the  failure  to  spell  out  explicitly  that 
GAO  has  such  responsibility  and  right  of  ac- 
cess nor  the  fact  that  under  Pub.  L.  92-70 
OAO  was  given  explicit  authority  to  audit  the 
borrower  diminishes  in  any  way  the  basic 
audit  authorities  that  we  rely  upon. 

SVlClfAXT 

The  posittou  of  GAO  Is  that  full  access  to 
records,  Information,  and  doauments  pertain- 
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Ing  to  the  subject  matter  of  an  audit  or  re- 
view is  necessary  In  order  that  GAO  can  fully 
carry  out  Its  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
Intent  of  the  various  laws  assigning  authority 
and  responsibility  to  the  OAO  is  clear  on  this 
point.  The  right  of  generally  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  needed  records  is  based  not  only  on 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  Is  Inherent 
In  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  withholding  of  Information  and  docu- 
ments from  QAO  on  the  basis  that  such  in- 
formation and  documents  are  Internal  work- 
ing documents,  or  that  they  disclose  tentative 
planning  data,  has  seriously  Impaired  our 
capability  to  effectively  review  and  evaluate 
those  programs  or  activities  described  in  this 
statement. 

The  greatest  disruptive  element,  however, 
Is  from  the  delaying  tactics  at  the  various 
levels — ^both  In  Washington  and  overseas — 
and  In  particular  the  restraints  placed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  State,  which  have  restricted  the  exercise  of 
normal  Judgment  by  operating  officials  of 
those  departments  In  requiring  what  should 
be  routine  individual  requests  to  go  through 
channels  for  consideration  on  a  document- 
by-document  basis. 

We  expect  to  continue  a  firm  effort  to  ob- 
tain working  arrangements  at  the  various 
levels  which  will  permit  us  to  fully  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  without  yielding  to  un- 
reasonable delays  or  outright  refusals. 

This  concludes  our  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Invited,  at  this  new  era  in  the  war,  to  carry 
It  on  upon  principles  which,  if  adopted,  may 
make  it  eternal." 

Senator  Church  reported  that  Parliament 
spumed  Fox's  wisdom,  and  two  years  later 
was  forced  to  negotiate  the  Peace  oi  Amiens 
on  terms  less  favorable  to  England.  The 
Washington  Post  reprinted  these  remarks,  all 
of  which  put  us  to  browsing  in  the  history 
books.  We  came  away  feeling  Senator  Church 
should  have  told  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Fox  spoke  In  1800,  as  the  Senator  noted, 
and  England  had  been  fighting  revolutionary 
France  since  1793.  The  "new  era  in  the  war" 
to  which  Pox  referred  was  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon. In  the  Peace  of  Amiens  England  made 
large  and  controversial  concessions  to  Prance, 
but  the  peace  quickly  broke  down  when  it 
became  apparent  Napoleon  had  still  further 
ambitions.  War  persisted  until  the  final  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  In  1815.  Only 
after  that  did  the  Congress  of  Vienna  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  peace  that  more  or  less 
prevailed  in  Europe  for  a  century. 

If  there  are  any  lessons  here,  it  seems  to 
us,  they  are  that  sometimes  true  peace  can- 
not bo  established  by  one-sided  concessions, 
and  that  arguments  can  be  old  and  tired 
without  necessarily  being  wrong.  What  this 
tells  aboxit  our  ovra  day  we  leave  to  Senator 
Church,  who  brought  it  up  in  that  contexc. 
But  whether  or  not  Fox's  speech  is  good  ad- 
vise in  1972,  It  is  terrible  advice  in  1800. 


THE  tric:ks  op  historical 

ANALOGY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  continuously  pressured 
to  make  concessions,  new  concessions, 
some  of  them  very  one-sided,  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam  on  any  basis.  Recently 
Senator  Frank  Church  cited  an  analo- 
gous situation  relating  to  war  between 
England  and  Prance  in  the  I8th  century, 
in  which  case  peace  negotiations  were 
permitted  to  drag  out  with  the  result  that 
a  later  peace  was  made  on  unfavorable 
terms  to  England. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  pointed 
out  that  when  such  comparisons  are 
drawn,  the  whole  story  should  be  told. 
In  an  editoi'ial,  May  12,  the  Journal  fills 
in  an  Important  gap  in  Senator  Chttrch's 
analogy: 

The  Tricks  or  Historical  Analogt 

Senator  Prank  Church  has  apparently  been 
reading  hlstcM'y  lately,  and  has  offered  a  pas- 
sage about  the  agony  of  war  from  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  great  18th  Century  English 
orator.  Fox  wanted  to  end  a  war  between 
England  and  France  that  had  dragged  on  for 
seven  years,  and  said  so  with  an  eloquence 
common  In  his  day  and  uncommon  In  ours. 

"The  Right  Honorable  ChancellM  of  the 
Exchequer  feels  the  justice  of  the  remarks; 
for  by  traveling  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  reference  to  all  the  topics  and 
arguments  which  he  has  so  often  and  unsuc- 
cessfully urged  to  the  House,  and  by  which 
he  has  drawn  them  on  to  the  support  of  his 
measures,  he  Is  forced  to  acknowledge  that, 
at  the  end  of  a  7-year  conflict  we  are  come 
to  a  new  era  in  the  war,  at  which  he  thinks 
Is  necessary  only  to  press  all  his  former  argu- 
ments to  Induce  us  to  p)eraevere  . . .  And  with- 
out any  other  argument  or  security,  are  we 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
GRANTS  BELOW  AMOUNT  NEEDED 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year's  appropriation  for  work  study,  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants,  and  nation- 
al defense  student  loans  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  fair  and  adequate  pro- 
gram for  needy  students  for  this  coming 
and  the  next  academic  year. 

Por  those  students  who  must  have 
part-time  jobs,  loans,  or  grants  to  fi- 
nance their  advanced  education  these 
programs  have  been  a  veritable  Godsend. 

Men  and  women  of  our  generation  are 
prone  to  refer  with  praise  to  the  young 
people  who  do  one  or  both  of  two  things : 
First,  seek  out  a  job,  or  second,  seek  ad- 
vanced education.  So  it  should  be  doubly 
commendable  when  young  people  seek 
both  to  advance  their  education  and 
secure  a  part-time  job  to  help  pay  the 
bills.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  on  this 
House  floor  that  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  discussion  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  pointed  with  pride  to 
their  earlier  days  when  as  teenagers,  or 
in  their  early  twenties,  they  sought  work. 
They  gave  us  the  impression  that  they 
sought  work  to  help  pay  for  their  college 
education. 

Yet  when  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  passed  the  House  on  April 
26  it  neglected  the  higher  education 
assistance  programs.  Fortunately,  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Lek  Metcalf  from  my 
State  of  Montana  amended  the  bill  and 
aded  $75.4  million  for  work  study.  $130.2 
for  educational  opportunity  grants  and 
$89  million  for  national  defense  student 
loans. 

It  was  a  sensible  and  very  needed  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  the  programs. 
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Yet  in  conference  the  sums  were  reduced 
to  about  one  third,  thus  still  leaving  the 
total  available  for  the  summer  and  the 
coming  academic  year  below  the  amounts 
needed. 

At  a  time  when  the  youth  are  disturbed 
and  distressed  with  the  leadership  of  this 
country  in  our  military  positions,  and  the 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  domestic  solutions 
to  the  ills  of  the  coimtry,  and  in  an  ap- 
parent disregard  of  many  of  the  bsisic 
needs  of  society  we  should  not  ignore  the 
fine  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  students 
that  are  eligible  to  participate  in  these 
programs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
regret  the  House  conferees  reduced  the 
amounts  set  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Metcalf's  amendment  in  funding  for 
work,  study,  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  national  defense  student 
loans.  By  doing  so  we  would  assure  thou- 
sands of  needy  and  industrious  students 
that  we  do  care  that  they  continue  their 
efforts  in  higher  education.  We  cannot 
justify  ignoring  their  needs. 


TRY  SAYING  "FRIEND" 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP   tURTUiHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
special  pleasure  the  other  day  a  news- 
paper article  about  the  success  of  a  3- 
year  neighborhood  integration  program 
at  Brentwood  Elementary  School  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  which  I  repre- 
sent. The  article  by  Herbert  H.  Denton 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
shows  how  the  people  of  a  community, 
working  hard  together,  can  make  a  truly 
integrated  society  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  into 
the  Record  at  this  time. 
Try  Sating  •'Priend" — Officials  of  Brent- 
wood School  Hold  Racism  Is  Disappear- 
ing 

(By  Herbert  H.  Denton) 
Water  pistols  were  big  on  the  Brentwood 
Elementary  School  playground  yesterday. 
Most  of  the  children,  white  and  black,  had 
them.  And,  for  the  record.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that  they  chased  around  indiscrimi- 
nately shooting  long  trickles  at  one  another 
without  any  apparent  notice  of  race,  creed 
or  national  origin. 

It  was  Brentwood's  annual  PTA  bazaar  day 
and  there  were  lots  of  other  things  besides 
water  pistols — home-baked  chocolate  cakes, 
plastic  firemen's  hats,  a  dart  board  with 
balloons  to  puncture  and  a  clear  glass  Jar 
filled  with  dried  lima  beans.  The  children 
and  their  parents,  in  an  effort  to  win  a 
stuffed  animal,  paid  a  dime  to  make  guesses 
on  how  many  beans  were  in  it. 

There  was  an  auction,  too.  A  small  mur- 
mur of  excitement  could  be  heard  in  the 
crowd  when  an  engraved  picture  of  the 
White  House  and  autograph  of  President 
Nixon  went  up  for  bid.  After  several  offers, 
it  sold  for  92.25.  The  gold-plated  letter  open- 
er with  leathette  case  on  which  Sen.  J. 
Glenn  Beall  (R-Md.)  had  his  name  embossed, 
fared  less  well.  Donald  By  water,  Brentwood 
PTA  member  and  the  auctioneer,  opened  bid- 
ding at  91.25.  Somebody  finally  took  it  when 
the  price  was  rolled  back  to  a  dollar. 

"I  wanted  someone  to  come  out  here  and 
Bee  we've  got  It  together,"  Bywater,  a  car- 
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penter  who  spends  a  lot  of  his  time  working 
for  the  Brentwood  PTA,  told  a  reporter.  "Our 
kids  have  got  it  together.  Our  community's 
got  it  together.  I  mean  racism,  we  don't  have 
It."  He  18  white. 

"Tou  know  how  kids  are.  They're  going  to 
have  little  scraps.  The  next  10  minutes 
they're  back  playing— even  the  teen-agers. 
It  doesn't  stay  with  them,"  Alfred  Thomas,  a 
city  councilman  for  North  Brentwood,  told 
a  reporter.  Thomas  is  black. 

Mostly  white,  Brentwood  and  virtually  all 
black  North  Brentwood  are  two  small  work- 
ing-class towns  alongside  one  another  In 
Prince  Georges  County  near  the  Northeast 
District  line. 

For  years,  according  to  older  children  In 
the  two  communities,  the  two  communities 
have  existed  separately  and  hostilely. 

When  reporters  interviewed  students  at 
Northwestern  High  School  during  the  time  of 
racial  fights  there  last  month,  It  was  the 
students  from  Brentwood  and  North  Brent- 
wood who  expressed  the  most  pungent  of 
racial  hostUities. 

B,  C,  at  the  elementary  school,  which  has 
drawn  the  young  children  of  both  commu- 
nities In  the  three  years  since  North  Brent- 
wood's all-black  elementary  school  was  shut 
down,  parents,  teachers  and  children  at  the 
fair  yesterday  said  there  is  a  different  story. 

"The  high  school  kids  were  brought  up  In 
a  completely  different  environment,"  Bywater 
said.  "You'll  see  a  great  change  in  the  schools 
when  the  younger  chUdren  grow  older  be- 
cause they  were  brought  up  in  this  from 
elementary  to  high  school." 

"We  have  a  few  troubles  here  but  not  like 
they  got  up  there  (Northwestern)."  Earl 
Scott.  11,  a  fifth-grader  who  is  black,  told  a 
reporter. 

"Teah,"  agreed  a  classmate,  Brian  Loveless, 
10,  who  Is  white. 

"Well,  some  of  us  get  in  fights  down  here 
over  little  arguments  but  it  doesn't  last 
long,"  young  Scott  continued. 

When  the  racial  fighting  at  Northwestern 
was  occurring,  their  fifth -grade  class  sent 
about  300  flyers  to  Northwestern  that  said 
"Instead  of  whitey,  coon,  bonky  or  nigger,  try 
saying  "Priend."  This  could  be  the  start 
of  somethng  new! !" 

Both  young  Scott  and  young  Loveless  said 
the  idea  of  the  flyers  came  from  their  teacher 
but.  they  both  shrugged,  they  thought  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  do. 
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A  GRATEFUL  CITIZEN  VIEWS 
MEDICARE 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1372 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  very  nice  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
Henson  Watchom,  of  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  asking  that  I  convey  his  appreciation 
for  the  medicare  program  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Watchom 's  letter  is  self-explanatory  and 
I  was  pleased  to  bring  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

Mat  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Albert:  Recently  I  was  con- 
fined to  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital, 
Boston.  Massachusetts.  My  visit  to  the  hos- 
pital was  necessitated  by  the  need  for  sur- 
gery. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  received 
today  from  the  hospital.  You  will  note  that 
the  total  bill  Is  one  thousand  one  hundred 


ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents 
($1,196.99).  Tou  will  also  note  that  of  this 
amount  medicare  has  paid  one  thousand  one 
hundred  twenty-three  dollars  and  forty-nine 
cents  (91,123.49)  leaving  me  jiist  seventy- 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  (973.60)  to  pay. 

As  an  American  citizen  I  would  like  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Government  was  concerned 
enough  about  the  welfare  of  its  "Senior  Citi- 
zens" to  pass  a  bill  making  medicare  possible. 

If  I  could  write  to  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  per- 
sonally to  express  my  thanks  to  them  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so;  but  this  would  be  an  al- 
most Insurmountable  task.  I  do  not  have  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  you  could  convey  my 
appreciation  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  if  you  know  of  any 
way  this  can  be  done  I  certainly  would  be 
most  grateful  to  you  would  see  that  they  are 
made  aware  of  my  deep  gratitude  for  what 
they  have  done  for  me  as  well  as  all  the  other 
"Senior  Citizens"  who  have  had  to  avail 
themselves  of  medicare. 

Tour  cooperation,  in  any  way  you  feel 
would  be  effective  in  letting  the  Members  of 
the  House  know  of  my  gratitude,  would  be 
appreciated.  Thank  you  very  much. 

A  very  appreciative  and  grateful  citizen. 
W.  Henson  Watchobn. 


NEW  YORK  SENATOR  EARL 
BRYDGES  ANNOUNCES  HE  WILL 
NOT  SEEK  REELECTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

of  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  voice  my  sincere 
commendation  to  a  great  public  servant 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  New 
York  State's  Senate  majority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Earl  W.  Brydges,  who  presided 
at  his  last  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate  in  Albany  on  May  12,  1972,  after 
24  years  of  dedicated  public  service  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  seek  reelection. 
Earl  Brydges  began  his  career  in  the 
State  senate  in  1948,  wtis  chosen  minority 
leader  of  the  senate  in  1965,  and  majority 
leader  in  1966,  a  position  which  he  holds 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Brydges  was  a 
giant  of  a  man  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  His  contributions  to  educa- 
tion in  New  York  State  were  far-reach- 
ing and  far-sighted.  Because  of  his  legis- 
lative skill  and  influence.  New  York  State 
can  claim  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
education  in  the  Nation.  Senator  Brydges 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the 
general  economic  development  of  the 
western  New  York  area  and  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  State. 
His  impact  on  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  New  York  State  will  be  felt  for 
years  to  come. 

On  May  25,  1972,  in  New  York  City, 
Senator  Brydges  will  receive  from  the 
Catholic  Interracial  Council  the  John 
LaFarge  Memorial  Award  for  Interracial 
Justice.  This  is  one  further  indication,  if 
one  be  needed,  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Earl  Brydges  is  held  by  all  citizens  who 
know  his  record  of  brotherhood  and  serv- 
ice to  mankind. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  words  cannot  describe  the 
affection  the  people  of  New  York  State 
have  demonstrated  for  Senator  Earl  W. 
Brydges.  His  absence  from  public  service 
vhll  be  deeply  felt.  We  join  in  honoring 
Senator  Brydges  as  legislator,  leader, 
servant  of  mankind,  warm  human  being, 
and  friend. 


ACLU  FINDS  NIXON  BUSING  BILLS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcHiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  is  currently  considering  one 
of  President  Nixon's  antibusing  bills 
(HJl.  13916) ,  I  have  found  the  following 
legal  analysis  by  staff  attorneys  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  be  of 
great  interest. 

The  analysis  finds  both  bills  uncon- 
stitutional on  several  grounds.  While  this 
is  certainly  reason  oiough  to  reject  them, 
there  is  another  reason  just  as  valid. 

These  bills,  and  the  current  flood  of 
other  antibusing  proposals,  represent 
nothing  more  than  a  gross  abandonment 
of  this  Nation's  long  commitment  to 
equal  educational  opportunity.  It  appears 
that  the  other  major  antibusing  pro- 
posals currently  before  the  Cotigress  are 
so  similar  to  ttie  President's  proposals 
that  they  all  fail  on  the  same  constitu- 
tional and  moral  grounds.  The  ACLU 
study  follows: 

Legal  Memorandum  on  the  Student  Trans- 
portation Moratorium  Act  or  1972  and 
THx  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act    or    1972 

I.   6UMMART 

The  Student  Transportation  Moratorium 
Act  of  1972  and  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1972  are,  individually  and  as 
Joint  legislation,  unconstitutional. 

The  bills  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
school  desegregation  cases  over  the  past  18 
years  Interpreting  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  These  decisions  imposis 
on  government  the  affirmative  obligation  to 
eliminate  all  vestiges  of  state-imposed  segre- 
gation— now. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Invalidated  state 
laws  which  ban  busing,  holding  that  they 
hamper  vindication  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  federal  government,  like  the  states,  can- 
not frustrate  the  constitutional  mandate  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

These  bills  will  prevent  enforcement  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and,  contrary  to  the 
argument  put  forth  by  their  proponents,  can- 
not therefore  be  justified  as  "appropriate 
legislation"  under  Section  6  thereof. 

H.  THE  STUDENT  TRANSPORTATION  MORATORIUM 
ACT  OF  1972  AND  THE  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1973  ARE  IN  DIRECT 
CONFLICT  WITH  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  CASES 
DECmED  BT  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UMITKU  STATES 

A.  Swann.  Us  eompemions  and  the  Fourteenth 
amendment 
A  year  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  U-S.  1 
(1071)  and  Its  companion  cases.'  The  Court 
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granted  certiorari  In  order  to  review  Im- 
portant Issues  as  to  the  duties  of  school 
authorities  and  the  scope  of  federal  courts 
under  this  Court's  mandates  to  eliminate 
racially  separate  public  schools  established 
and  maintained  by  state  action."  Swann, 
supra,  402  U.S.  at  5. 

The  two  bills  seriously  affect  the  "scope 
of  federal  courts"  in  the  area  of  dismantling 
the  dual  school  system.  Consequently,  the 
Swann  decision  must  be  carefully  examined 
with  regard  to  what  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment says  the  federal  courts  can  and  cannot 
do  in  the  area  of  school  desegregation.* 

In  Swann,  the  Court  reaffirmed,  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  its  strict  adherence  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  commitment  to 
abolish  the  dual  school  system. 

"Nearly  17  years  ago  this  Court  held  in 
expUcit  terms,  that  state-imposed  segrega- 
tion by  race  In  public  schools  denies  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.'  At  no  time  has  the 
court  deviated  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
that  holding  or  its  constitutional  under- 
pinnings." Swann,  supra,  402  U.S.  at  11. 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  state  the  pres- 
ent objective. 

"The  objective  today  remains  to  eliminate 
from  the  public  schools  all  vestiges  of  state- 
Unpoeed  segregation.  Segregation  was  the 
evU  struck  down  by  Brown  I  as  contrary  to 
the  equal  protection  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  was  the  violation  sought  to 
be  corrected  by  the  remedial  measures  of 
Broum  II.  That  was  the  basis  for  the  holding 
In  Green  *  that  school  authorities  are  'clearly 
charged  with  the  affirmative  duty  to  take 
whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to  con- 
vert to  a  unitary  system  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination would  be  eliminated  root  and 
brannh.'  391  UJ3.  at  437-«."  Swann,  supra, 
402  VB.  at  15. 

With  i«gard  to  the  role  of  the  federal  courts 
In  effectuating  the  above  objective,  the  Court 

"If  school  authorities  fall  in  their  affirma- 
tive obligations  under  these  holdings,  ju- 
dicial authority  may  be  invoked.  Once  a 
right  and  a  violation  have  been  shown,  the 
scope  of  a  district  court's  equitable  powers 
to  remedy  past  wrongs  is  broad,  for  breadth 
and  flexibility  are  inherent  in  equitable 
remedies".'  Swann,  supra.  402  U.S.  at  15. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  Court  clearly  held  that  "a  district 
court  has  broad  power  to  fashion  a  remedy 
that  will  assure  a  unitary  school  system." 
Stoann,  supra,  402  VS.  at  16. 

The  two  biUs,  however,  negate  the  lan- 
guage of  Swann.  The  bills  encroach  upon  and 
dUute  the  inherent  power  of  a  federal  court 
to  fashion  an  equitable  remedy  to  terminate 
the  dual  school  system.  The  bills,  in  effect, 
legislatively  overrule  the  Supreme  Court 
holding. 

The  two  bills  are  directed  at  school  trans- 
portation systems.  The  Student  Transporta- 
tion Moratorium  Act  of  1972  would  stay  fed- 
eral court  orders  that  require  busing  stu- 
dents. The  Equal  Opportunities  Act  of  1972 
would,  in  certain  cases,  prohibit  the  use  of 
busing  as  a  tool  to  dismantle  the  dual  school 
system,  reopen  federal  court  orders  already 
implementing  a  school  desegregation  plan 
which  employs  busing,  and  finally  limit  the 
time  period  In  which  a  busing  plan  could 
be  used. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  interpreting  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  the  context  of  school  deseg- 
regation cases,  has  spoken  to  the  issue  of 
student  transportation. 

"Bus  transportation  has  been  an  Integral 
part  of  the  public  education  system  for 
years,  and  was  perhaps  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  transition  from  the 
one-room  school  house  to  the  consolidated 
school.  .  .  . 

"The  Importance  of  bus  transportation 
as  a  normal  and  accepted  tool  of  educational 
policy  Is  readily  discernible  In  this  and  the 
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companion  case".'  Swann,  supra,  402  U.S. 
at  29. 

The  Court  In  Swann,  supra,  and  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Swann, 
402  U.S.  43  (1971) .  upheld  the  district  courts- 
orders  aUowlng  for  busing  as  within  the 
federal  courts'  powers  to  provide  equitable 
relief.  Additionally,  the  Court  held  that 
busing  decrees  were  within  the  capacity  of 
the  school  authority.  It  concluded  in  Swann 
by  malntcining: 

"...  we  find  no  basis  for  holding  that 
the  local  school  authorities  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  employ  bus  transportation  as  one 
tool  of  school  desegregation.  Desegregation 
plans  cannot  be  limited  to  the  toalkin  school." 
Swann.  tupra,  402  U.S.  at  30.  (emphasis 
added) 

However,  if  the  two  bills  were  adopted 
school  desegregation  plans  would  be  pre- 
cisely limited  to  the  walk-in  school  system.  . 

The  EqucU  Educational  Opportunities  Act 
of  1972  In  Section  2(a)(2)  states  "Congress 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  neighborhood  is  an  appropri- 
ate basis  for  determining  public  school  as- 
signments." Likewise,  in  Title  n.  Section 
201(c)  the  bill  sUtes:  "No  State  shall  deny 
equal  educational  opportunity  to  an  In- 
dividual on  account  of  his  raoe,  color  or  na- 
tional origin  by  the  assignment  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other 
than  the  one  closest  to  his  place  of  residence 
within  the  school  district  in  which  he  re- 
sides, .  .  ." 

The  above  provisions  directly  contradict 
what  the  federal  judiciary  has  been  mac- 
dating  since  Broum  I  in  1954.  The  Supreme 
Court  summed  it  up  when  it  stated : 

"All  things  being  equal,  with  no  history 
of  discrimination,  it  might  well  be  desirable 
to  assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their 
homes.  But  all  things  are  not  equal  In  a 
sj^tem  that  has  been  deliberately  constructed 
and  maintained  to  enforce  racial  segregation. 
The  remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be 
administratively  awkward,  inconvenient  and 
even  bizarre  in  some  situations  and  may  im- 
pose burdens  on  some;  but  all  awkwardness 
and  inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
Interim  period  when  remedial  adjustments 
are  being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
systems."  Stoann,  supra,  402  U.S.  at  28. 

B.  The  moratorium — "All  Deliberate  Delay" 

The  Student  Transportation  Moratorium 
Act  of  1972  proposes  to  Impose  a  moratorium 
on  new  and  additional  student  transporta- 
tion. Section  3  proposes  to  stay  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  busing  order  of  a  United 
States  Court  until  July  1,  1973,  or  until  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  as  contemplated  by 
Section  3(a)  (4). 

The  bill  is  unconstitutional  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1955,  the  Court  in  fashioning  its  "all 
deliberate  ^eed"  remedy  acknowledged  "the 
courts  may  find  that  additional  time  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  ruling  in  an  effective 
manner."  Brotcn  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  349  U.S.  294,  300  (1955). 
However,  the  "all  deliberate  speed"  approach 
(allowing  for  delay  where  necessary)  came 
to  an  end  in  1964. 

In  Griffin  v.  County  School  Board  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  377  U.S.  218  (1964).  it  was 
argued  that  the  district  court  should  have 
abstained  to  give  the  state  courts  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rule  on  the  possible  violation  of 
the  state  constitution.  After  finding  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  had 
already  ruled  on  the  Issues,  the  Court  found 
the  abstention  argiunent  Improper  on  other 
grounds. 

"(W]e  hold  that  the  Issues  here  Impera- 
tively call  for  decision  now.  The  case  has 
been  delayed  since  1951  by  resistance  at  the 
state  and  county  level,  by  legislation,  and  by 
lawsuits.  The  original  plaintiffs  have  doubt- 
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less  all  passed  high  school  age.  There  has 
been  entirely  too  much  deliberation  and  not 
enough  speed  In  enforcing  the  constitutional 
rights  which  we  held  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  supra,  had  been  denied  Prince 
Edward  County  Negro  children  .  .  ."  Griffin, 
supra,  377  U.S.  at  299. 

The  Court,  proceeding  to  the  merits,  and 
finding  a  denial  of  constitutional  rights,  stat- 
ed "the  reUef  needs  to  be  quick  and  efTec- 
tlve."  GHffin,  supra,  377  U.S.  at  232.  The 
Coxirt  held  that  there  existed  Judicial  power 
to  require  defendants  to  exercise  their  power 
to  levy  taxes  to  assure  that  adequate  funds 
were  provided  to  maintain  a  desegregated 
school  system.  It  held  that  the  district  court 
could  consider  an  order  to  compel  the  state 
authorities  to  assist  the  county  school  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  writing  for  the  Court, 
concluded  by  stating: 

"The  time  for  more  "deliberate  speed"  has 
run  out,  and  that  phrase  can  no  longer  just- 
ify denying  these  Prince  Edward  County 
school  children  their  constitutional  rights  to 
an  education  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the 
public  schools  In  other  parts  of  Virginia." 
Cnffin,  supra,  ZTJ  U.S.  at  234. 

In  1965.  the  Court  in  Bradley  v.  School 
Board,  City  of  Richmond.  382  U.S.  103  (1965) 
stated: 

".  .  .  these  suits  have  been  pending  for 
several  years;  and  more  than  a  decade  has 
passed  since  we  directed  desegregation  of 
public  school  facilities  "with  aU  deliberate 
speed,"  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  349  U.S. 
294,  301.  Delays  In  desegregating  school  sys- 
tems are  no  longer  tolerable.  Goas  v.  Board 
of  Education,  373  VS.  683,  Calhoun  v.  Lati- 
vier,  377  UB.  263,  264-5.  See  Watson  v.  City 
of  Memphis,  373  U.S.  526." 

Again  In  1968.  the  Court  In  Green  v. 
County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County, 
Virginia,  supra,  391  U.S.  at  439  held: 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  Is  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work,  and  promises  realisti- 
cally to  work  now." 

In  1969.  the  Coxirt  in  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  19 
(1969) .  was  presented  with  a  school  desegre- 
gation plan  from  Mississippi.  The  Court's 
consideration  of  the  cf»se  took  exactly  20  days. 
The  petition  for  certiorari  was  granted  on 
October  9.  1969.  the  case  was  argued  October 
23,  1969.  and  decided  October  29,  1969.  The 
Court  stated : 

"The  question  presented  is  one  of  para- 
mount importance.  Involving  as  It  does  the 
denial  of  fundamental  rights  to  many  thou- 
sands of  school  children,  who  are  presently 
attending  Mississippi  schools  under  segre- 
gated conditions  contrary  to  the  applicable 
decisions  of  this  Court.  Against  this  back- 
ground the  Court  of  Appeals  rfiould  have  de- 
nied all  motions  for  additional  time  because 
continued  operation  of  segregated  schools 
under  a  standard  of  allowing  "all  deliberate 
speed"  for  desegtregation  is  no  longer  con- 
stitutionally permissible.  Under  explicit 
holdings  of  this  Court  the  obligation  of  every 
school  district  is  to  terminate  dual  school 
systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now  and  here- 
after only  unitary  schools."  (emphasis 
added) 

Alexander  was  remanded  to  the  United 
States  Coxut  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 
There.  In  the  style  of  Singleton  v.  Jackson 
Municipal  Separate  School  District,^  419  F.2d 
1211.  1216  (5th  Clr.  1969).  the  Fifth  Circuit 
stated : 

"The  tenor  of  the  decision  In  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  is  to  shift  the  burden  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  for  converting  to  uni- 
tary school  systems.  The  shift  Is  from  a  status 
of  litigation  to  one  of  unitary  operation 
pending  litigation.  The  new  modus  operandi 
Is  to  require  Immediate  operation  as  unitary 
systems.  Suggested  modifications  to  unitary 
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plans  are  not  to  delay  implementation.  Hear- 
ings on  requested  changes  in  unitary  operat- 
ing plans  may  be  In  order  but  no  delay  In 
•onverslon  may  ensue  because  of  the  need  for 
modification  or  hearing." 

The  Fifth  Circuit  on  December  1.  1969, 
adopted  a  two-step  plan.  By  no  later  than 
February  1.  1970.  all  steps  necessary  to  con- 
vert to  a  unitary  system  except  the  merger 
of  the  student  bodies  were  to  have  been 
taken.  The  student  body  merger  was  to  be 
accomplished  no  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term.  1970. 

Even  that  tlme-Uble  for  the  desegregation 
plan  was  too  long.  In  the  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  January  14,  1970,  In  a  per  curiam 
opinion.  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish 
School  Board,  396  U.S.  290  (1970),  the  Court 
stated: 

"Insofar  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  authorl- 
ized  deferral  of  student  desegregation  beyond 
February  1,  1970,  that  Court  misconstrued 
our  holding  in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education.  396  U.S.  19." 

The  Court  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  cases  were  once  again  remanded  for 
further  proceedings  consistent  with  the 
Court's  opinion. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  writing  for  the  en- 
tire Court,  said  In  Swann: 

"[tjhese  cases  present  us  with  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  In  more  precise  terms  than 
heretofore  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  school 
authorities  and  district  courts  in.  implement- 
ing Brown  I  and  the  mandate  to  eliminate 
dual  systems  and  establish  unitary  systems 
at  once."  Swann,  supra,  402  U.S.  at  6.  (em- 
phasis added) 

The  Court  is  firm:  delay  In  dismantling  the 
dual  school  system  will  not  be  tolerated  or 
permitted. 

Contrast  the  federal  Court  decisions  start- 
ing with  Green  through  Alexander  and 
Swann  with  the  proposed  Student  Transpor- 
tation Moratorium  Act  of  1972.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  Is  to  "Impose  a  moratorium  on 
new  and  additional  student  transportation." 
Where  a  federal  court  declared  that  busing 
was  to  be  employed  as  a  tool,  a  nteans  to  a 
constitutionally  required  end — ^the  disman- 
tling of  the  dual  school  system — If  this  bill 
were  enacted,  the  order  would  be  stayed.  The 
stay  would  be,  in  effect,  another  delay  In 
Implementing  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
mandate  of  Brown  and  others  In  violation 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  clear  and  repeated 
rulings  against  such  delay. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  on  nvim- 
erous  occasions  since  the  Griffin  decision  in 
1964  with  regard  to  delay  In  school  deseg- 
regation. It  has  Interpreted  on  numerous  oc- 
casions what  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  dictates.  It  dic- 
tates Implementation  of  "all  available  tech- 
niques," "whatever  action  may  be  neces- 
sary" to  create  a  unitary  school  system  with- 
out any  further  delay.  It  does  not  dictate  or 
entertain  a  moratorium  for  possibly  fifteen 
months  on  a  technique  which  Is  in  many 
cases  essential  to  the  dismantling  of  those 
dual  school  systems. 

in.  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  LIKE  THE 
STATES,  CANNOT  FRUSTRATE  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL  MANDATE  OF  THE  FOITRTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  Student  Transportation  Mor- 
atorliim  Act  should  be  considered  In  light  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Education  v.  Swann.  402 
U.S.  43  (1971).' 

In  that  case,  plaintiffs  had  attacked  the 
constitutionality  of  a  state  statute  which 
read: 

"No  student  shall  be  assigned  or  compelled 
to  attend  any  school  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  balance  or  ratio  of  race, 
religion  or  national  origins.  Involuntary  bus- 
ing of  students  in  contravention  of  this  art- 
icle Is  prohibited.  .  .  .  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  402  U.S.  at  44, 
n.  1." 
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The  Supreme  Court  concluded  that 

"an  absolute  prohibition  against  transpor- 
tation of  students  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
race,  'or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  bal- 
ance or  ratio.'  will  .  .  .  hamper  the  ability  of 
local  authorities  to  effectively  remedy  consti- 
tutional violations.  North  Carolirw  State 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  402  U.S.  at  44." 

The  Court  was  persuaded  by  two  facts  In 
declaring  the  prohibition  on  busing  uncon- 
stitutional: (1)  "bus  transportation  has  long 
been  an  Integral  part  of  all  public  educa- 
tional systems,"  and  (2)  "It  Is  unlikely  that  a 
truly  effective  remedy  coxild  be  devised  with- 
out It."  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, supra,  402  U.S.  at  44. 

The  principle  is  well-established  that: 

"if  a  state-imposed  limitation  on  a  school 
authority's  discretion  operates  to  inhibit  or 
obstruct  the  operation  of  a  unitary  school 
system  or  Impede  the  disestablishment  of  a 
a  dual  system.  It  must  fall;  state  policy  must 
give  way  when  it  operates  to  hinder  vindi- 
cation of  federal  constitutional  guarantees. 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education, 
supra.  402  U.S.  at  44."  (emphasis  added) 

See,  In  this  respect,  Goas  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  City  of  Knoxville.  Tennessee.  444 
F.  2d  632,  637  (6th  Clr.  1971)  ("any  state 
statute  or  constitutional  provision  that  for- 
bids the  transportation  of  school  children  by 
bus  or  otherwise  to  accomplish  s  better 
racial  balancing  of  school  population  will 
be  denied  enforcement");  Clark  v.  Board  of 
Directors  of  Little  Rock  Scho<a  District,  328 
F.  Supp.  1205,  1212  (EJJ.  Ark.  1971)  (a  state 
legislature  cannot  thwart  a  school  district 
In  carrying  out  Its  constitutional  duty  to  pro- 
vide a  unitary  school  system),  modified,  449 
F.  2d  493  (8th  Clr.  1971);  and  Taylor  v. 
Coahama  County  School  District,  330  F. 
Supp.  174,  176,  183  (NX).  Miss.  1970)  (the 
remedial  power  of  the  federal  courts  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  not  limited 
by  state  law,  and  no  state  law  or  custom  may 
be  Imposed  to  frustrate  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  get  rid  of  a  dual  school  system), 
aff'd,  444  F.  2d  221  (6th  Clr.  1971). 

A  legislative  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  frustrate  the  constitutional 
mandate  that  segregated  school  systems  be 
abolished  any  more  than  a  state  legislative 
policy  can  frustrate  that  mandate.  In  Boiling 
V.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  496  (1964),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  expressly  recog- 
nized this  principle. 

"In  view  of  our  decision  \Brotim  v.  Board 
of  Education,  347  U.S.  483  (1954)]  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  the  states  from 
maintaining  racially  segregated  public 
schools,  it  would  be  unthinkable  that  the 
same  Constitution  would  impose  a  lesser  duty 
on  the  Federal  Government.  Id.,  at  500  citing 
Hurd  v.  Hodge.  334  U.S.  24  (1948) ."  (emphasis 
added) 

Cf.,  Richardson  v.  Belcher,  92  Ct.  254,  257 
(1971). 

If  it  Is  Impermissible  for  a  state  to  forbid 
the  implementation  of  the  remedial  measure 
which  is  often  the  only  effective  means  of 
afiHrmatlvely  eliminating  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  it  is  likewise  Im- 
permissible for  the  federal  government  to 
absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  that  remedy. 

IV.  THE  STUDENT  TRANSPORTATION  MORATORI- 
UM ACT  OF  1972  AND  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT  OF  1972  WILL  PREVENT  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  AMEND- 
MENT AND  CANNOT  THEREFORE  BE  JUSTIFIED 
AS  "appropriate  LEGISLATION"  UNDER  SEC- 
TION S  THEREOF 

The  proponents  of  the  two  bills  rely  on 
Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
their  constitutional  authority  for  these 
bills."  In  a  White  House  text  Isued  March  17, 
1972,  the  President  said,  "...  I  propose  that 
Congress  now  accept  the  re^onslblUty  and 
use  the  authority  given  to  It  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  .  .  ."  However,  analysis 
of  the  origin  and  scope  of  Section  6  reveals 
that  the  White  House  was  erroneous  in  its 
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assumption  that  Section  5  Is  a  constitutional 
basis  for  the  proposed  bills.. 

In  1966,  voters  of  New  York  City  sought  a 
declaratory  judgment  and  Injunction  re- 
straining compliance  with  the  Voting  Bights 
Act  of  1966.  The  Supreme  Court,  In  Katzen- 
bach  V.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966).  held 
that  the  section  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  provided  that  no  person  who  had  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  sixth  grade  In  an 
American  schocd  In  which  the  predominant 
langiiage  was  other  than  English  should  be 
disqualified  from  voting  under  any  literacy 
test  (prohibiting  the  enforcement  of  New 
'york  election  laws)  "  was  a  proper  exercise  of 
powers  granted  to  Congress  in  Section  6  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  the  Katzenbach  opinion,  the  Court  dis- 
cussed the  CH^gln  and  scope  of  Section  6. 

By  Including  Section  6  the  draftsmen 
sought  to  grant  to  Congress,  by  a  specific 
provision  applicable  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  same  broad  powers  ex- 
pressed In  the  Necessary  and  Prefer  Clause, 
Art.  I,  S  8,  cl.  18.  The  classic  formulation  of 
the  reach  of  those  powers  was  established 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  ArcCu22oc/i  v. 
Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316,  421.  4  L.  Ed.  579: 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  soc^e  of  the  constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end  which  are  not  prohibited 
but  consistent  with  the  letter  and  ^Irlt  of 
the  oonstltution,  are  constitutional."  Katz- 
enbach. supra,  384  U.S.  at  650. 

Accord,  Ex  parte  Com.  of  Virginia,  100 
U.S.  313,  345-6  (1880). 

"Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that 
Is  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever  tends 
to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions 
they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  against 
State  denial  or  Invasion,  If  not  prohibited,  is 
brought  within  the  domain  of  congressional 
power." 

Thus,  the  question  presented  is  whether 
the  proposed  bills  are  "^propriate  legisla- 
tion" to  enforce  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  Administration  has  contended  that 
Congress  has  the  power  under  Section  5  to 
dilute  as  well  as  expand  the  protection  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. The  Court  ^eclfically  spoke  to  this 
point  in  Katzenbach: 

"...  {5  does  not  grant  Congress  power  to 
exercise  discretion  in  the  other  direction 
and  to  enact  "statutes  so  as  In  effect  to 
dilute  equal  protection  and  due  process  de- 
cisions of  this  Court."  We  emphasize  that 
Congress'  pwwer  under  §  6  is  limited  to 
adopting  measures  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  Amendment:  {  5  grants  Congress  no 
power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute  these 
guarantees.  Katzenbach.  supra,  384  U.S.  at 
651,  n.  10."  (emphasis  added) 

The  reason  why  this  must  be  so  Is  Inher- 
ent In  the  very  purpose  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Itself.  II  was  not  adopted  to  fa- 
cilitate the  restriction  of  peoples'  rights,  but 
to  expand  and  extend  constitutional  safe- 
guards to  reach  and  protect  those  who  had 
previously  been  unprotected.  It  would  be 
anomolous  indeed  to  permit  Congress  to  re- 
strict the  very  rights  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  designed  to  guarantee.  No  theory 
of  Judicial  deference  to  the  legislative  branch 
calls  for  authorizing  Congress  to  restrict  or 
dilute  constitutional  rights  as  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  bills  put  forth  by  the  Administration 
would  "restrict,  abrogate"  and  "dilute"  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as 
interpreted  in  the  numerous  school  desegre- 
gation decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  over 
the  past  eighteen  years.  (See  generally,  dis- 
cussion in  Part  II,  pp.  2-12) 

If  the  bills  were  enacted,  a  federal  court 
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when  trying  to  dismantle  the  dual  school 
system,  would  find  Itself  sharply  restricted 
In  fashioning  a  remedy.  Busing  as  a  possibil- 
ity would  be  out.  Other  approaches,  such  aa 
school  pairings  and  zoning,  very  often  depend 
on  the  availabUlty  of  busing.  Thus,  a  fed- 
eral court  could  find  Itself  In  the  unavoid- 
able position  of  having  to  enter  a  less  than 
effective  desegregation  plan.  The  result  would 
be  a  "watered  down"  version  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  thereby  denying  citizens 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law  which  that 
Amendment  theoretically  guarantees  them. 

V.   CONCLUSION 

This  country  is  committed  to  a  position 
that  dual  schools  are  a  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportimlty.  Against  the  background 
of  this  commitment,  these  bills,  which  vir- 
tually eliminate  one  of  the  most  Important 
tools  for  achieving  desegregation,  signal  a 
sharp  reversal.  There  is  no  support  for  this 
reversal  in  the  Constitution  which  Indeed 
affirmatively  prohibits  it.  For  these  reasons, 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  urges 
defeat  of  both  of  these  bills. 

FOOTNOTES 

I  Davis  v.  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
of  Mobile  County,  402  UJ8.  33  ( 1971 ) ;  McDan- 
iel  v.  Barresi.  402  U.S.  39  (1971) ;  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Edxtcation  v.  Swann,  402 
U.S.  431(1971). 

•"These  cases  present  us  with  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  In  more  precise  terms  than 
heretofore  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  school 
authorities  and  district  courts  in  implement- 
ing Brown  I  and  the  mandate  to  eliminate 
dual  systems  and  established  unitary  sys- 
tems at  once."  Swann,  supra,  402  VS.  at  6. 

•  "In  the  field  of  public  education  and  doc- 
trine of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inherent- 
ly unequal.  Therefore  we  hold  that  the 
plaintiffs  and  others  similarly  situated  *  *  • 
are,  by  reason  of  the  segregation  complained 
of,  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483, 495  ( 1954) . 

*  Green  v.  County  School  Board,  381  U.S. 
430  (1968). 

»'The  essence  of  equity  Jurisdiction  has 
been  the  power  of  Chancellor  to  do  equity 
and  to  mould  each  decree  to  the  necessities 
of  the  particular  case.  Flexibility  rather  than 
rigidity  has  distinguished  It.  The  qualities 
of  mercy  and  practicality  have  made  equity 
the  instrument  for  nice  adjustment  and  re- 
conciliation between  the  public  Interest  and 
private  needs  as  well  as  between  competing 
private  claims.  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles,  321  U.S. 
321,  329-330  (1944),  cited  In  Brown  U,  supra. 
349  U.S.  at  300."  Swann,  supra,  402  U.S.  at 
16. 

"  'During  1967-68,  for  example,  the  Mobile 
board  used  207  buses  to  transport  22,094 
students  dally  for  an  average  round  trip  of 
31  miles.  During  1966-67,  7,116  students  in 
the  metropolitan  area  were  bused  daily.  In 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  the  system  as  a 
whole,  without  regard  to  desegregation  plans, 
planned  to  bus  approximately  23,000  stu- 
dents this  year,  for  an  average  dally  round 
trip  of  15  miles  .  .  ."  Swann,  supra,  402  U.S. 
at29,  n.,  11. 

•The  Fifth  Circuit,  in  Its  per  curiam  de- 
cision, had  the  following  to  say  concerning 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Alexander: 

"It  sent  the  doctrine  of  deliberate  speed 
to  its  final  resting  place."  Singleton,  supra, 
419  F.2d  at  1216. 

■"  See  also,  Lee  v.  Nyquist,  318  F.  Supp. 
710  (W.D.N.Y.  1970)  (three-Judge  court), 
aff'd,  402  U.S.  935  ( 1971 ) . 

» Section  5  of  the  Foiu-teenth  Amendment 
provides:  'The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article." 

>"  New  York  law  required  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  English  as  a  condition  of  voting. 
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REALTOR  WEEK  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  the  Governor  of  Alaska  in  saluting 
a  very  special  group  of  people,  the 
realtors  of  Alaska. 

In  a  recent  proclamation  by  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan,  the  week  of  May  21  was 
set  aside  as  Realtors  Week  in  Alaska. 

This  group  of  men  and  women  have 
been  major  participants  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  and  gxiardians  of  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. Their  involvement  in  community 
affairs,  charitable  causes,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  their  professional  knowl- 
edge have  benefited  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  countless  ways. 

Still  in  the  infancy  stage  of  develop- 
ment, Alaska  has  depended  on  these 
realtors  to.  use  the  highest  ethics  and 
wisdom  in  the  utilization  of  land.  They 
have  accepted  this  responsibility  by 
advocating  programs  favoring  home 
ownership,  by  solving  community  and 
environmental  problems  through  the 
activities  of  their  broad  Make  America 
Better  program. 

I  call  upon  all  Alaskans  and  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  In  saluting  the 
1  million  realtors  across  the  Nation  for 
their  services  and  professional  dedica- 
tion. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Alaiska  is  as  follows: 

Proclamation 
realtor  week 

One  of  the  bulwarks  of  this  Nation  is  the 
free  expression  of  the  principle  of  private 
ownership  of  property,  evidenced  In  Alaska 
and  throughout  the  land  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  families  own 
their  own  homes. 

The  Realtors  of  Alaska  have  zealously 
guarded  this  principle  and  have  contributed 
toward  public  confidence  in  real  property 
ownership  by  their  pledge  to  uphold  the 
strict  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

The  citizens  of  our  State  have  benefited 
in  countless  ways  from  the  efforts  of  Real- 
tors in  civic  affairs,  for  charitable  causes,  and, 
most  Important,  In  the  donation  of  their 
professional  luiowledge  of  real  estate  matters 
for  the  good  of  our  communities  and  our 
State. 

Realtors  have  assumed  these  responsibili- 
ties with  credit,  by  encouraging  wise  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land,  by  advocating  programs  fos- 
tering home  ownership,  by  solving  problems 
In  our  cities,  towns,  and  our  environment 
through  the  activities  of  their  broad  Make 
America  Better  Program  and  by  emphasizing 
the  positive  goal  to  "Sell  America  First- 
Everyday." 

These  Realtors  will  join  with  thousands 
of  their  colleagues  throughout  the  Nation  In 
celebrating  Realtor  Week.  May  21-27.  in  ex- 
tolling the  advantages  of  real  property  own- 
ership. 

Therefore,  I.  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of 
Alaska,  proclaim  the  week  of  May  21  through 
27,  1972,  to  be  Realtor  Week  in  Alaska.  I  urge 
all  citizens  to  Join  me  in  saluting  the  Real- 
tors of  this  State,  and  the  1,000,000  Realtors 
across  this  great  Nation,  for  their  services, 
programs,  and  professional  dedication,  and  I 
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further  encourage  all  citizens  to  Join  with 
me  In  participating  in  the  program  of  clvlo 
betterment    offered    during    this   week   and 
throughout  the  year  by  Bealtors. 
Dated  this  5th  day  of  May,  1972. 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 


THE  SENIORITY  SYSTEM  IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  PAUL  Ff.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALXFOHIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
60  years.  Congress  in  1971  took  the  first 
step  to  correct  a  major  defect  in  onr 
congressional  procedures.  That  defect  is 
the  seniority  system. 

Despite  the  formal  adoption  of  rules 
ending  the  system  in  January  1971,  both 
party  caucuses  promptly  selected  their 
21  senior  members  as  committee  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  respectively. 

Next  January,  when  the  93d  Congress 
convenes,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  at 
last  put  into  practice  that  which  public 
opinion  forced  us  to  accept  in  principle. 
We  can  elect  our  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  on  merit  instead  of  on  length 
of  service.  In  so  doing,  we  can  perhaps 
make  some  small  contribution  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  faith  of  Americans  in  our 
system  of  government.  The  loss  of  that 
faith  has  been  in  part  due  to  the  senior- 
ity system.  Most  Americans  now  know 
about  the  system  and  universally  deplore 
it. 

Public  dissatisfaction  was  fairly  well 
summed  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  91st 
Congress  by  a  group  of  younger  Members 
In  House  debate.  To  refresh  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  as  to  the  primary 
reasons  for  such  dissatisfaction,  the  key 
points  of  that  debate  are  reprinted  here: 
(Prom  the  Concbessional  Record,  Dec.   18. 

19701 

The  Seniomtt  System:  A  Proposal  for  Its 

Abolition 

Mr.  McClosket.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  propose  a  change  In  one  aspect  of  the 
seniority  system  under  which  the  House  has 
operated  since  1911.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  majority  party  traditionally  names 
as  chairman  of  each  standing  committee  that 
majority  member  who  has  served  the  longest 
period  of  time  on  such  committee.  This  pro- 
cedure is  technically  referred  to  as  an  "elec- 
tion," but  the  ciistom  and  tradition  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  at  least,  has  been  to  auto- 
matically conflrm  the  senior  member  as  its 
chairman,  whether  or  not  such  chairman  be 
inept,  incompetent,  or  approaching  senility. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  collesigue,  one  House 
committee  chairman  referred  to  the  sertlority 
system  quite  accurately  when  he  said: 

"Each  one  of  us  will  be  protected,  in  what- 
ever present  position  on  Committee  we  have, 
by  automatic  reassignment  each  new  2-year 
term  of  Congress." 

The  essence  of  the  system  is  thus  protec- 
tion of  a  chairman,  even  though  that  chair- 
man be  oreraga.  Incompetent,  or  merely  un- 
able to  work  ttae  12-hour  day  which  is  often 
required  of  a  responsive  and  re^>onsibIe 
committee  chairman. 

The  gravest  defect  in  the  system,  however, 
lies  in  Its  insulation  of  a  chairman  from  th« 
duty  to  account  for  his  actions. 
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If  a  chairman  is  protected  by  automatic 
Tsassignment  every  a  years.  It  is  clear  he  Is 
BO  longer  accountable  to  his  ooUeagoes  for 
the  quality  of  his  performance,  the  wisdom 
of  his  leadership,  or  the  workload  of  his  com- 
mittee. He  may  be  arrogant,  slothful,  negli- 
gent, or  infirm;  nevertbelces,  his  position  ot 
chairman  remains  aeciue.  If  the  bUls  await- 
ing consideration  by  his  committee  are  never 
heard.  If  hearings  are  cursory  and  incom- 
I^ete  in  nature,  if  witnesses  expressing  all 
shades  of  opinion  are  not  called  or  permitted 
to  testify,  who  can  complain?  The  chairman 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  legislative  process.  It 
is  his  management  and  le&dersUp  ability 
which  determine  the  ultimate  craftsmanship 
of  the  laws  we  ask  the  Nation  to  respect  and 
obey. 

That  the  chairman  should  often  be  the 
most  senior  member  is  not  subject  to  chal- 
lenge. The  evil  of  the  system  is  that  the 
senior  member  must  be  chairman  under  the 
system.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  believe 
most  of  us  would  recognize  that  a  member 
of  10  years'  experience  should  have  preference 
over  a  member  with  S  years  of  experience. 

To  require  that  the  member  with  the  long- 
est continuous  service  also  be  the  chairman, 
however.  Is  to  invite  incompetence.  Who 
amongst  us  would  not  stay  beyond  our  de- 
clining physical  and  mental  capal>llities  if 
we  are  assured  that  survival  alone  wiU  one 
day  give  us  power?  Who  amongst  us  will  will- 
ingiy  retire  and  give  up  power  once  it  is  at- 
tained through  patient  service?  We  suggest 
the  retirement  of  elder  justices  such  as  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  but  lew  of  us  choose  to  retire 
once  the  privileges  of  power  are  irrevocably 
in  our  grasp.  It  is  not  human  nature  to  do  so. 

The  legislative  process  in  the  United  States 
may  be  one  of  the  most  important  processes 
in  the  world  today.  We  deal  with  appro- 
priations of  over  $200  billion  a  year;  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  foreign  aid.  military 
and  economic,  to  nations  around  the  world. 
We  have  before  us  next  year  the  review  and 
reformation  of  some  of  our  most  Important 
national  policies,  nearly  all  of  which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  either  falUu^s  or  badly  in 
need  of  substantial  overhaul — welfare,  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  trade,  education,  land  use, 
and  energy,  not  to  mention  the  allocations  of 
our  defense  expenditures  between  strategic 
and  tactical  arms  and  continued  involvement 
In  Indochina. 

These  problems  are  immense,  and  on  our 
ability  to  respond  with  careful  judgment  may 
well  rest  the  peace  of  the  world  as  well  as  our 
own  domestic  tranquility.  In  seeking  to  solve 
these  problems,  it  seems  Important  above  all 
else  that  our  procedures  permit  careful,  thor- 
oiigh  work.  Our  committee  system  is  set  up 
for  precisely  this  purpose,  to  allow  each  of 
us  to  specialize  in  a  few  particular  aspects 
of  legislative  piirvlew.  An  essential  part  of 
careful,  thorotigh  work,  however.  Is  that  the 
leadership  be  the  best  that  can  be  found. 

Generally,  we  as  a  Nation  are  committed 
to  the  election  process  as  the  means  of  desig- 
nating our  leaders. 

The  process  of  election,  after  all,  Is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  democratic  process.  It  Is  our 
own  election  which  entitles  each  of  us  to  rep- 
resent our  own  one  four-hundred-thirty-ftfth 
of  the  American  people;  it  is  our  future  elec- 
tion which  make  us  accountable  to  our  con- 
stituents for  the  caliber  of  our  work  here  on 
their  behalf. 

We  elect  our  Speakers,  our  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  our  clerks,  doorkeepers,  cau- 
cus and  conference  officers. 

Stockholders  of  corporations  elect  their 
directors;  the  directors  elect  corporate  offi- 
cers. This  is  true  whether  the  corporation's 
assets  are  taoo  or  (200  million. 

How  possibly,  then,  can  we  abandon  the 
election  process  when  it  comes  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  21  Individuals  who  are  perhaps 
most  responsible  for  the  siiccess  or  failure  of 
our  cf^lectlve  efforts  in  handling  a  $200  bll- 
Uoa  budget? 
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Significantly,  the  average  age  of  the  chief 
executives  of  the  top  100  U.S.  ctnporations 
is  58;  last  year  the  average  age  of  10  of  our 
most  powerful  committee  chairman  was  74, 
and  three  were  over  80. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  nor  should 
it  be  one  of  Ideology  or  political  phiioeophy. 
The  legislative  process  is  one  <rf  hard  work, 
exhaustive  study  and  effective  leadership. 
Most  of  our  final  work  products,  the  bills  that 
ultlmat^y  »ie  enacted  into  law,  are  the  re- 
sults of  cooperation  and  compromise  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives. 

The  abandonment  at  our  own  mles  of  elec- 
tion In  the  House,  however,  is  a  partisan  mat- 
ter, established  and  pursued  solely  by  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Last  year,  when  the  91st  Congress  con- 
vened, the  committee  chairmen  of  five  com- 
mittees— Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations; 
Armed  Services,  House  Administration  and 
Rules — were  named  by  two  voice  votes  on  the 
first  day,  Janviary  3. 

Over  3  weeks  later,  on  January  29,  the 
chairmen  of  the  remaining  16  committees 
were  elected,  this  time  by  a  single  voice  vote. 
The  record  discloses  no  dissenting  votes 
against  these  elections,  and  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  none  were  cast. 

These  so-called  elections  in  fact  amounted 
to  no  more  than  automatic  reasslgnments  by 
the  majority  party.  No  real  elections  were 
ever  held.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  letter  I 
have  previously  referred  to.  from  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Chet  Holipield,  to  our 
equally  able  colleague,  Robert  Leggett,  the 
seniority  system  requires  that  the  selection 
be  automatic. 

In  following  this  procedure,  the  mejority 
party  has  not  followed  the  rules  of  the  House. 
It  has  actually  subverted  the  rules  of  the 
House  which  specify  that  the  chairman  shall 
be  elected.  Rule  X  of  the  House,  section  3, 
provides : 

"At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee*  one  of  the  Members 
thereof  ...  in  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy 
in  the  chairmanship  of  any  such  committee 
the  House  shall  elect  another  chairman." 

This  rule  was  adopted  on  April  5,  1911,  and 
replaced  the  earlier  rule  of  Jefferson's 
Manital,  section  II: 

"Standing  committees  .  .  .  are  usually  ap- 
pointed at  the  first  meeting,  to  continue 
through  the  session.  The  person  first  named 
is  generally  permitted  to  act  as  chairman. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  courtesy;  every  com- 
mittee having  a  right  to  elect  their  own 
chairman,  who  presides  over  them,  puts  ques- 
tions, and  reports  their  proceedings  to  the 
House." 

Therefore,  since  the  very  inception  of  Con- 
gress, itself,  it  seems  clear  that  committees 
were  either  to  elect  their  own  chairman  or 
the  House  was  to  elect  them.  It  was  the 
abandonment  of  this  power  to  Speaker  Can- 
non and  the  latter's  abuse  of  such  power 
which  led  to  the  House  revolt  of  1910  and 
1911. 

It  seems  Important  to  note,  then,  as  a 
first  point,  that  to  abandon  the  seniority 
system  would  not  represent  a  change  In 
House  rules;  it  would  actually  be  a  return 
to  both  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Hotise  rules  to  require  that  committee  chair- 
men actually  be  elected  by  the  House. 

Missouri  Congressman,  Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  62d  through 
the  65th  Congress,  referred  to  seniority  in 
his  autobiography  as  follows: 

"Of  course  no  party  will  ever  make  com- 
mittees solely  by  the  rule  of  seniority — which 
would  be  exceedingly  unwise  and  would  end 
in  disaster — but  that  seniority  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  making  committee  assignments  Is  abso- 
lutely certain  and  no  mortal  man  can  give 
any  philosophic  or  tenable  reason  why  it 
should  not  b«.  Other  things  being  equal. 
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why  should  not  length  of  service  count  in  a 
member's  favor?" 

The  key  phrase  is  "other  things  being 
equal."  As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  where 
capabilities  are  equal,  I  believe  we  would 
accept  Champ  Clark's  suggestion  that  senior- 
ity should  prevail. 

However,  by  the  end  of  Speaker  Clark's 
tenure,  seniority,  In  the  Democratic  Party 
at  least,  had  l>ecome  a  fixture  and  It  has 
remained  so  to  this  day,  whether  or  not  the 
senior  member's  capacities  are  even  remotely 
comparable  to  those  of  his  junior  colleagues. 
Therefore,  If  the  seniority  system  Is  to  be 
changed,  the  challenge  lies  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House.  As  Chairman  Holifield 
pointed  out  In  his  letter,  the  rules  can  be 
changed  if  and  when  we  have  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  members.  I  want  to  pro- 
pose to  my  Democratic  colleagues  today  a 
specific  plan  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  Republican  Conference  has  before  it 
a  proposal  to  restore  the  principle  of  election 
rather  than  automatic  reassignment.  On  Oc- 
tober 13,  our  distinguished  minority  leader, 
specifically  speaking  for  the  'Republican 
leadership,  stated  that  the  leadership  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  principle  at  the 
organizing  meeting  of  the  conference  for 
the  92d  Congress. 

The  recommendation  which  the  Republi- 
can leadership  supports  is  as  follows: 

"The  Republican  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees will  select  the  Member  it  believes  should 
be  the  chairman  or  ranking  Member  of  each 
committee,  and  each  name  will  be  submitted 
separately  to  the  Republican  conference. 
There  a  secret  vote  wUl  be  taken  on  the 
nomination.  If  the  nominee  is  rejected  by  the 
conference,  the  Committee  on  Committees 
will  be  charged  with  submitting  another 
name  to  the  conference." 

It  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  conference 
will  adopt  the  leadership  recommendation, 
particularly  since  four  out  of  five  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Qlst  Congress 
who  answered  a  questionnaire  on  this  subject 
last  spring  indicated  their  desire  that  there 
be  some  degree  of  change  in  the  present 
seniority  system. 

As  President  Nixon  recently  pointed  out, 
however,  the  Republican  party  Is  essentially 
a  minority  party.  We  have  been  privileged  to 
control  the  House  of  Representatives  for  only 
4  years  of  the  last  38.  Therefore,  If  the  change 
Is  to  occur,  it  must  be  with  the  participation 
of  at  least  a  substantial  segment  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  the  House. 

A   PROPOSAL   TO    END    6EMIORITT 

Z  would,  therefore,  like  to  humbly  recom- 
mend to  my  Democratic  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  ending  the  seniority  system 
once  and  for  all. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a 
reform-minded  group  called  the  Democratic 
Study  Group.  This  group,  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate group,  committee  or  task  force, 
might  well  provide  the  means  of  developing 
a  slate  of  proposed  chairmen  for  recommen- 
dation to  the  Democratic  caucus.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  such  slate  might  Include  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  men  knovm  to  be  "most 
senior,"  but  in  any  event  the  Democratic 
caucus  would  then  truly  elect  its  choices  for 
the  committee  chairmanships. 

In  view  of  the  penalties  which  have  some- 
times befallen  those  who  oppose  committee 
chairmen,  it  might  be  appropriate  that  such 
elections  l>e  conducted  by  secret  ballot  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Republican  Party  pro- 
poses. Following  such  election,  shoiUd  the  re- 
sult be  other  than  unanimous,  those  dissent- 
ing from  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
might  then  wish  to  propose  to  the  f  uU  House, 
when  we  convene  in  January,  their  alterna- 
tive candidates  for  the  committee  chairman- 
ships. Since  the  House  has  the  right  to  con- 
duct its  proceedings  in  secrecy,  when  desira- 
ble, It  Is  possible  that  our  Joint  leadership 
might  wish  to  conduct  a  secret  ballot  of  the 
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full  House  for  the  ultimate  selection  between 
the  two  Democratic  candidates  tendered. 

I  propose  this  plan  as  being  a  return  to 
both  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  present 
rules  of  the  House  and  one  which  wUl  give 
the  reform-minded  Democrats  a  chance  to 
display  the  same  coiuuge  they  have  displayed 
on  other  occasions  during  these  past  2  years. 

Mr.  OoDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gttde.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California  for  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made  in  this  area. 
He  has  served  on  the  Republican  Task  Force, 
and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  study  in  the 
area  of  congressional  reform.  The  subject  we 
are  discussing  is  of  great  concern  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  aU  Americans.  They  know 
that  the  seniority  system  has  become  the 
major  stumbling  block  to  responsive  and  ef- 
fective performance  by  the  legislative  branch. 

The  seniority  system  is  not  written  on 
stone.  It  developed  as  an  alternative  to  great 
power  in  the  Speaker,  power  which  was  per- 
haps not  bad  in  Itself,  but  like  the  power  of 
seniority,  came  to  impede  or  frustrate  the  will 
of  the  House.  The  U.S.  Congress  is  the  only 
legislature  in  the  free  world  to  operate  under 
a  strict  seniority  system.  None  of  the  60 
States  selects  Its  legislative  leaders  by  this 
system.  Our  States  have  not  cared  to  Imi- 
tate our  example  because  seniority  as  a  sys- 
tem of  selecting  leaders  Is  out  of  tune  with 
modern  principles  of  democracy  and  modem 
standards  of  merit. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  suggestions  to 
remedy  the  problem.  My  own  preference  is 
for  election  of  committee  leadership  by  com- 
mittee members,  by  secret  ballot.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  pointed  out  (Mr. 
McClosket),  this  system  has  roots  in  the 
rules  followed  in  the  past.  At  the  very  least, 
we  must  change  to  a  system  that  will  allow 
members  to  express  a  vote  of  confidence  or  a 
veto  of  leadership  choices  by  secret  ballot. 
This  would  permit  the  retirement  from 
leadership  of  those  least  able  to  lead. 

When  we  had  a  congressional  reform  bill 
here  during  the  summer,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  c^timlstic  speculation  that  rule 
changes  would  point  Congress  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  20th  century  context.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  California  has 
touched  on  the  nub  of  the  problem.  Regard- 
less of  how  we  change  the  rules  of  the  House, 
this  great  institution  cannot  respond  as  it 
must  without  leaders  of  outstanding  energy 
and  initiative,  as  well  as  experience  and 
Judgment. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  fear  that 
our  democratic  institutions  are  not  equal  to 
the  problems  and  pace  of  modern  society.  So 
long  as  we  cling  to  the  seniority  system,  we 
are  not  giving  those  Institutions  a  chance. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McClosket.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
Republican  colleague  from  Maryland.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  the  matter  lies  now 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  Congress,  but  only  In  the  Democratic 
Memt>ers  who  can  change  the  system  present- 
ly used,  and  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  GuDE.  I  would  hope  that  initiative 
would  come  from  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
would  perceive  that  If  it  is  not  possible  that 
they  could  do  this  in  their  Democratic 
causus,  that  we  should  take  the  initiative 
and  attempt  to  alter  the  rules  of  the  House 
in  some  manner  to  bring  this  about,  but  I 
do  feel  that  the  responsibility  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority  party. 

Mr.  Waloie.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Wau>ie.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  the  com- 
mendations to  the  gentleman  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  the  past  on  this  matter,  and 
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for  the  proposal  that  he  has  made  to  the 
House  in  this  instance.  I  wUl  ask  a  question 
or  two  concerning  that  proposal,  but  before 
I  do  I  would  like  at  least  to  state  my  own 
position  on  the  seniority  system,  which  may 
make  the  questions  I  shall  ask  more  under- 
standable : 

My  primary  objection  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem is  that  It  has  resulted  In  the  diffusion 
of  power  in  the  legislative  branch  where  the 
committee  chairmen,  because  of  the  senior- 
ity system,  have  presided  over  autonomous 
enclaves  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
their  committee.  That  diffusion  of  power  has 
I  think  two  damaging  consequences  to  this 
institution,  and  to  its  ability  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  confronting  the  nation. 

The  two  damaging  consequences  are,  In  the 
first  Instance,  because  of  the  diffusion  of 
power  you  are  unable  to  assess  responsibility 
for  Its  abuse  by  committee  chairmen  or,  for 
what  is  more  commonly  the  case,  their  fail- 
ure to  exercise  power  constructively,  which 
equally  is  is  an  abiise. 

It  seems  to  me  the  second  damaging  con- 
sequence to  this  institution  resulting  from 
the  diffusion  of  power  involves  the  relation- 
ship of  the  supposed  equality  that  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  There  has  been  an  enor- 
mous concentration  of  power  In  the  executive 
branch  and  as  a  result  the  lack  of  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  legislative  branch 
has  made  it  unequal  to  its  constitutional  task 
of  representing  a  check  and  balance  against 
the  executive  branch. 

I  would  then  suggest  a  proposal  in  terms 
of  a  solution  to  the  seniority  system  prob- 
lem— a  proposal  that  I  suspect  would  not  be 
widely  supported  by  many  of  my  colleagues — 
that  we  concentrate  this  power  that  it  is  now 
diffused  by  the  seniority  system  into  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  he  have  the  power  to  appoint  commit- 
tee chairmen  on  any  criteria  that  he  deems 
proper  and  resp>onslble  and  that  his  decision 
as  to  the  appointment  of  committee  chair- 
men then  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the 
caucus  of  the  majority  party. 

And  I  answer,  anticipating  a  criticism  that 
this  would  be  a  return  to  the  Cannon  system 
that  brought  about  the  revolt  that  diffused 
the  power — and  I  answer  to  that  argvunent 
that  the  situation  is  not  at  all  analgous  to 
that  today  In  my  view  to  what  existed  in 
the  Cannon  era.  And  It  is  not  analgous  In 
two  primary  respects. 

First,  the  ability  to  discern  abuses  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  press  which  is  after  all  the 
primary  guardian  of  the  ethics  and  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  responsible  nature  of  actions 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators — that  respon- 
sibility can  better  be  performed  in  this  mod- 
em era  than  It  was  performed  during  the 
Cannon  era.  So  abuses  of  this  concentrated 
power  would  be  more  quickly  detected  and 
the  abuses  more  quickly  be  assigned  as  to  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  second  material  distinction  between  this 
era  and  the  Cannon  era  that  causes  that  his- 
torical example  not  to  be  analagoxis,  is  that 
the  executive  branch  today  is  overwhelming- 
ly more  concentrated  in  its  power  and  the 
equality  of  the  two  branches  therefore  is 
far  more  out  of  balance  than  was  the  case 
in  the  Cannon  era. 

I  would  suggest,  then,  a  concentration  of 
power  in  the  Speaker  as  a  means  of  solving 
the  seniority  problem,  bringing  about  easier 
accessibility  of  blame  for  abuse  of  power  and 
more  ready  accountability  as  well  as  bringing 
about  a  better  balance  of  power  between  the 
execiitive  and  legislative  branches. 

As  a  direct  question  as  to  your  proposal, 
let  me  ask — rather  let  me  preface  my  ques- 
tion— do  I  understand  your  proposal  to  be 
that  If  the  majority  party  in  caucus  select- 
ed a  slate  of  committee  chairmen  that  a 
group  of  minority  members  of  the  majority 
caucus — meaning  my  type  of  Democrat  per- 
haps— disagrees  with — that  that  group  then 
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comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Hovues  of  Re]8«sent- 
atives  with  an  alternative  slate  and  asks  for 
the  adoption  of  that  slate  of  commtttae 
chairmen? 

Is  that  essentially  your  proposal? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  The  election  would  be  of 
the  21  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Waloie.  But  is  it  your  proposal  that 
the  members  of  the  majority  cauctis  who  ate 
disappointed  in  the  outcome  of  the  caucus 
vote  bring  their  disappointment  to  the  floor 
and  ask  for  support  from  the  minority  In 
support  of  their  candidates? 

Mr.  McCloskkt.  That  Is  precisely  my  pro- 
posal. 

I  think  the  minority  party  would  under- 
stand and  agree  that  with  255  Democrats  In 
the  House  and  ISO  Republicans — the  chair- 
man, no  matter  what  his  seniority,  should 
come  from  the  Democratic  Party  that  con- 
trols the  House. 

Mr.  Waldb.  I  acquiesce  In  the  principle 
that  the  majority  party  should  have  the 
committee  chairmen. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  further  question. 

Why  in  your  proposal  do  you  suggest  that 
the  Initiative  come  from  dissident  Democrats 
who  are  outvoted  in  their  caucus?  Could  not 
the  initiative — since  the  majority  of  the 
votes  after  all  must  come  from  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle — should  not  the  initiative 
come  from  them  also? 

Mr.  McCloskht.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
proper that  the  initiative  of  replacing  an 
incompetent  chairman  should  come  from 
a  Republican. 

I  would  suspect,  however,  that  the  180 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  Ui  the 
92d  Congress  would  like  to  at  least  have 
a  choice. 

The  reason  I  propose  the  plan  I  do  is 
that  for  59  years  it  has  been  impossible 
for  Republicans  or  members  of  the 
minority  party  to  have  a  choice  because 
the  Democratic  Party,  instead  of  per- 
mitting an  election,  has  made  automatic 
the  resissignment  of  chairmen  based 
solely  on  seniority  so  that  the  ejection 
itself  Is  a  myth. 

Mr.  Wau>ie.  Though  I  thoroughly  disagree 
with  what  has  happened  on  the  part  of  my 
party  in  the  exercise  of  their  responsibility 
In  that  regard  and  agree  with  your  descrip- 
tion of  It  entirely,  there  was  nothing  at  any 
time  to  prevent  a  Republican  from  standing 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  these  committee 
chairmen  were  proposed  to  the  House  and 
to  propose  in  lieu  thereof  his  own  candidates 
for  that  positioo. 

Mr.  McCloskxy.  Tou  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  could  have  at  any  time,  and  we 
can  in  the  92d  Congress.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  when  we  do  so,  however,  the  Demo- 
cratic cauc\x3  will  have  already  locked  Itself 
Into  an  automatic  reassignment  and  that 
our  votes  wUl  be  merely  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. 

The  Democrat  who  votes  with  us  votes 
at  his  peril.  This  is  one  of  the  insidious 
aspects  of  seniority,  that  anyone  who  rises 
to  challenge  it  faces  the  loss  of  committee 
assignment,  faces  the  loss  of  trips,  faces  the 
loss  of  having  his  bills  heard  by  that  com- 
mittee chairman,  perhaps  even  the  loss  oX 
the  budget  of  bis  subcommittee.  These  penal- 
ties that  inhibit  a  challenge  to  the  seniority 
system  as  It  exists  today  obviously  fall  far 
more  heavily  cm  the  Democratic  Members 
than  they  do  on  the  Republicans. 

It  would  be  a  moot  question  for  us  to 
raise  the  question  of  an  alternativ-e  se- 
lection of  committee  chairmanship.  For  this 
reason  I  have  suggested  that  It  should  come 
from  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Waloie.  You  are  suggesting  that  it 
come  from  the  Members  of  tb*  Democratic 
Party.  But  the  Implementation  of  that  pro- 
posal must  come  from  your  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  minority 
«M  are  taUdnc  aboiM  does  no*  bav*  the  votes 
or  they  would  bave  bad  them  In  the  caucus 
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So  the  only  way  such  a  change  could  be 
brou^t  about  would  be  U  the  Repobllcan 
crosses  over  and  elects  the  Democimtic  chair- 
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"iSx.  McCloskxt.  That  Is  oMrect.  As  I  count 
the  Members,  In  the  case  of  a  chairman,  say, 
who  la  obviously  senile  cw  Incompetent,  it 
would  take  38  Democrats  with  180  Bepubll- 
cane  to  elect  another  member  of  that  com- 
mittee as  its  chairman. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want 
to  inquire  of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Califc»iiia,  whether  the  pro- 
posal he  now  describes  Ls  extreme  because  it 
Is  now  coming  from  a  Republican,  or  whether 
it  struck  him  as  extreme  as  when  he  and  I 
proposed  something  very  similar  6  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Wau>ie.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentl«nan 
will  yield  further,  our  proposal  is  sc»newhat 
different.  We  suggeslied.  or  at  least  I  sug- 
gested, that  tf  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia in  the  well  were  to  be  nominated  as  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
if  the  Democratic  Party  candidate  fc^  that 
position  were  not  as  committed  to  reform  as 
is  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  then  we  would 
consider  casting  our  vote  for  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  am  complimented,  but  I 
want  to  make  very  clear  that  at  this  point  I 
am  not  sajring  I  think  any  of  us  during  our 
flrst  two  terms  in  the  Congress  would  want 
to  be  chairmen,  or  that  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  other  Members  of  Congress  is  not 
a  very  important  aspect  of  our  deliberations. 
I  mean  to  suggest  in  my  remarks  here  today 
nothing  that  would  depreciate  from  the  prin- 
ciple, other  things  being  equal,  that  seniority 
Is  something  to  be  properly  respected,  and 
that  as  between  a  Member  with  20  years  in 
the  House  and  a  Member  with  10  years  in 
the  House,  given  equal  capacities  and  abili- 
ties, we  should  follow  the  seniority  system. 

But  the  present  system  has  led  us  into 
chaos,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  major 
legislative  body  in  the  world  should  be  alone 
in  following  a  rule  which  automatically  takes 
the  oldest  surviving  Member  and  make  him 
chairman.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  body — 
corporate,  armed  services,  municipal  govern- 
ment, or  State  government — that  follows  this 
system. 

Mr.  LowENSTEii*.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man Imply  that  the  House  erred  In  electing 
Henry  Clay  as  Speaker  when  he  was.  In  fact, 
a  rather  Junior  Member? 

Is  the  gentleman  In  his  modesty  about  his 
own  qualifications  suggesting  perhaps  that 
Henry  Clay's  achievements  as  Speaker  be 
retroactively  downgraded? 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  know  Henry  Clay  was  33 
years  old  when  he  was  elected  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  his  experience  before  then.  I  can 
conceive  how  a  Member,  elected  at  age  26, 
with  8  years'  experience,  might  well  know 
enough  to  be  a  committee  chskirman  or  even 
Speaker  In  the  early  days  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  McCloskbt.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  the  well 
now  Lb  already  too  old  to  serve  as  a  commit- 
tee chairman.  I  rise  to  conunend  the  gentle- 
man's Initiative  in  bringing  this  vital  issue 
before  the  House  today,  and  to  say  I  agree  In 
the  main  with  what  he  has  said.  Certainly  I 
agree  fiUly  with  the  concern  the  gentleman 
expresses  about  continuing  to  une  the  se- 
niority system  as  the  method  for  picking  our 
committee  chairmen  in  the  House. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  a 
point  or  two  made  by  tbe  gexxtleman  from 
Cabfomla   (Mr.  Walbk)   on  the  oCber  side 


of  tbe  aisle  with  respect  to  his  suggestion 
that  the  Speaker  ought  to  select  the  com- 
mittee chairmen.  I  am  wondering  why  it 
Is  logical  to  assume  that  the  Speaker  would 
be  all-knowing  on  tbe  question  of  who  ought 
to  be  selected  as  chairman  or  who  the  best 
man  was  for  each  Individual  committee.  It 
would  seem  to  me  the  people  who  would  have 
the  best  insight  and  who  could  perhaps  exer- 
cise the  best  Judgment  as  to  who  ought  to 
be  committee  chairmen  are,  in  fact,  the 
Members  who  have  actually  served  on  the 
committees,  and  who  ought  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press a  collective  Judgment  equal  to,  or  bet- 
ter than,  a  single  man — and  I  speak,  of 
course,  primarily  of  tbe  carryover  Members. 
So  why  not  have  the  House  as  a  wh<de  partic- 
ipate in  this  process,  because  only  the  re- 
tiiming  Members  have  bad  a  chance  to  per- 
form on  the  committees  and  to  see  their  col- 
leagues perform,  and  can  bring  together  that 
collective  Judgment.  I  do  not  thtnk  any  one 
man  in  the  House,  be  he  Speaker  or  anyone 
else,  can  duplicate  that,  because  there  Is  Just 
too  much  to  know. 

Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman,  my  own  point  of 
view  is  that  power  as  presently  exercised  la 
this  system  is  exercised  by  a  committee 
chairman  as  to  whom  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
sess responsibility  or  accountability  for  his 
actions. 

The  solution  of  tbe  problem,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  to  concentrate  the  power. 

To  permit  the  committee  to  elect  Its  own 
chairman  would  only  further  dlfTuse  that 
power.  The  members  of  that  typo  of  com- 
mittee would  really  have  a  Uttle  enclave 
operating  in  and  of  Itself  and  would  further 
isolate  themselves  from  the  accountability  of 
the  whole  House. 

I  would  not  find  that  consistent  with  my 
personal  view. 

Mr.  RiEGLB.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  abuse 
which  we  are  trying  to  correct  now  is  an 
abuse  of  what  the  Member  In  the  well  calls 
automatic  reassigrnment,  the  automatic  reas- 
signment of  the  senior  Member  as  chairman. 
There  Is  probably  no  more  excessive  abuse  we 
can  think  of,  that  being  the  least  logical  way 
of   selecting   a   committee   chairman. 

Mr.  Waldie.  That  Is  only  a  description  of 
the  machinery  that  permits  the  automatic 
accession  to  power.  The  abuse  is  there  is  no 
way  of  assessing  responsibility  for  the  actions 
or  accountability  for  the  actions. 
'  Mr.  RiEGLE.  If  I  may  suggest  one  more 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie)  who  Is  on  his  feet.  The  gen- 
tleman suggested  earlier  that  he  thought 
the  press  might  have  sui&clent  power  today, 
as  opposed  perhaps  to  times  past^  to  cor- 
rect any  abuse  of  power  by  the  Speaker  In 
selecting  second-rate  committee  chairmen.  X 
really  wonder  if  that  is  so,  when  In  fact  the 
press  today  has  been  as  unable  as  we  have 
been  to  correct  the  abuse  of  the  present 
seniority  system.  I  Just  wonder  If  that  is  a 
fair  bvirdeu  to  place  there.  I  am  not  sure 
they  can  get  that  Job  done,  when  we  our- 
selves cannot  get  it  done.  It  seems  to  me 
they  probably  cannot  be  expected  to  correct 
the  abuses  which  might  occur  under  the  sys- 
tem the  gentleman  has  advocated. 

Mr.  Waldie.  I  have  Just  one  final  com- 
ment. I  do  not  want  to  monopolize  the 
time.  I  know  many  Members  desire  to  speak. 

I  Join  In  my  colleague's  regret  with  respect 
to  tbe  failure  of  the  press  to  interpret  to 
the  public  tbe  damage  done  to  the  public 
by  tbe  seniority  system.  I  believe  it  has  been 
a  massive  failure  on  the  part  of  the  press; 
a  fallare  wblcb  is  being  overcome,  hopefully, 
It  seems  to  me  at  least.  In  the  past  several 
years. 

I  am  optimistic.  Is  Mb*  only  aacwer  I  can 
give  to  tbe  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Bbes.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MCClobkst.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  wish  to  congratulate  tbe  gen- 
tleman, my  colleague  from  Calif omla,  for 
calling  a  q>eclal  order  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  twribly  In^wrtant  Issue,  reaUy  re- 
lated to  tbe  survival  of  our  system,  not  Just 
here  In  tbe  Congress  but  throughout  tbe 
country. 

I  believe  that  If  we  have  problems  in  1970 
they  have  to  be  met  by  minds  which  are 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  1970  and  not 
the  problems  of  1932  or  1938  or  1948. 

I  served  with  the  gentleman  from  CallfM-- 
nla  (Mr.  Waldie)  In  the  California  legls- 
latiire.  and  we  bad  no  seniority  system,  and 
It  worked  very  well.  The  speaker  would  ap- 
point the  chairman,  and  be  would  i4>point 
the  members  of  committees. 

The  speaker  really  could  not  afford  to  ap- 
point a  "ringer,"  because  if  he  appoints  a 
bad  tbairmMn  It  would  accrue  to  him;  be 
would  have  tbe  blame.  So  the  speaker  at  all 
times  was  trying  to  appoint  those  people  as 
chairmen  who  could  do  the  Job. 

For  example,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  the  first 
year  I  was  on  the  committee.  They  say  this 
might  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  I  was  a  good 
chairman. 

Other  members  had  been  chairmen  of 
same  committees  for  10  or  15  years.  They 
also  did  a  good  Job.  But  it  was  a  mixture. 

It  also  meant  that  a  younger  member 
could  come  into  the  legislature,  and  if  that 
younger  member  wefe  Interested  In  an  area 
of  public  policy,  that  younger  member  could 
go  into  tbe  area  of  public  policy,  show  an 
interest  In  It,  and  be  given  a  subcommittee 
chairmanship,  so  as  to  the  able  to  get  out  to 
do  something  about  the  problem.  He  did  not 
get  a  staff.  Most  of  the  work  was  work  he 
had  to  do  himself. 

In  my  second  year  In  the  legislature,  In 
the  year  19S0,  I  was  appointed  the  chairman 
of  a  special  subcommittee  of  three  to  look 
Into  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution.  Some 
of  the  first  material  gathered  nationally  on 
tbe  effects  of  air  pollution  on  health  was 
gathered  at  that  committee  meeting. 

We  did  not  have  staff,  but  we  knew  the 
doctors  we  could  call.  We  knew  some  of  the 
studies  that  were  going  on.  I  believe  we  had 
very  excellent  committee  hearings. 

We  bad  two  smog  alerts  during  the  series, 
so  we  did  receive  a  great  deal  of  publicity. 

I  believe,  as  a  result,  people  became  more 
concerned  about  air  pollution.  We  were  able 
to  draw  up  what,  up  to  that  time,  was  tbe 
most  progressive  air  pollution  law  in  America. 

I  do  not  believe  this  could  be  done  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because 
all  power  is  concentrated  on  the  basis  of 
seniority. 

You  will  find  some  chairmen  who  are 
chairman  not  only  of  their  full  committee, 
but  they  are  chairmen  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee and  of  three  or  four  subcommittees.  If 
you  look  at  positions  within  the  party  cau- 
cuses, you  will  find  that  they  are  also  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  various  party  cau- 
cuses. This  power  is  guarded  very  care- 
fully. I  remember  In  my  first  term  here  a 
junior  Member  went  Into  the  problem  of  the 
Inhumane  treatment  of  animals  to  be  used 
later  for  experiments.  He  got  some  good  pub- 
licity on  that,  and  afterwards  the  committee 
chairman  Jumped  on  the  issue  and  put  In  a 
bill.  The  junior  Member  soon  found  himself 
out  In  the  cold.  That  is  the  problem. 

If  you  want  to  come  here  and  do  a  job, 
even  though  it  does  not  threaten  anyone  or 
get  Into  anyone  else's  Jurisdiction,  they  say 
that  this  Is  a  potential  threat  and  they  do 
not  allow  you  to  do  It. 

The  biggest  fighU  I  have  seen  here  are 

not  on  the  issues  of  Vietnam  or  clvU  rights 

but  on  committee   Jurisdiction  where  you 

see  70-ye*r-old  chairmen  cutting  each  others 
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throats  because  they  think  that  one  Is  taking 
Jurisdiction  away  from  the  other  chairmen. 

I  know  that  this  situation  has  to  be  de- 
fused. On  our  democratic  side  we  see  the 
power  is  concentrated  there  In  20  or  30  el- 
derly Members  who  are  not  ready  to  give 
away  any  of  that  power  or  to  share  It  with 
anyone.  Tliat  Is  tbe  frustration  I  find  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  45  years  of  age.  I  think  I 
am  somewhat  In  tune  with  1970  and  its  prob- 
lems. I  did  not  want  to  become  a  Congress- 
man because  it  beat  heavy  lifting  or  some 
such  thing  as  that.  I  became  a  Congressman 
because  I  wanted  to  do  a  Job  because  I  am 
very  much  concerned  with  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  this  country  and  I  feel  I  have  some- 
thing to  give. 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  submit  that  It  will  only  take  88 
like-minded  Democrats  to  change  this  sys- 
tem on  tbe  first  day  of  the  92d  Congress.  If 
we  can  obtain  such  an  agreement  between 
enough  Democrats  and  Republicans,  we  can 
vote  out  this  system  either  through  a  change 
In  the  rules  to  permit  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
committee  chairmen  or  to  have  other  rules 
adopted  which  will  change  it. 

Mr.  Bees.  As  you  know,  I  am  very  much  In 
favor  of  changing  the  basic  ground  rules  of 
what  we  can  do  In  the  first  2  or  3  days.  Tbe 
first  2  or  3  days  of  this  next  session  we  can 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  and  of  our 
own  caucus  in  regard  to  seniority. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  short  comments. 

As  you  know  Congressman  Conable  of  New 
York  has  done  a  very  excellent  Job  In  trying 
to  loosen  up  the  Republican  seniority  rules. 
We  have  a  committee  on  our  side  headed  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Hansen  who  expects  to  come  up 
with  some  recommendations  around  Christ- 
mas time.  We  hope  we  will  get  those  recom- 
mendations before  we  come  back  here  to  start 
the  92d  Congress.  I  do  hope  that  our  commit- 
tee will  come  up  with  some  very  strong  rules. 
As  you  know,  the  Democratic  Party  has  the 
power  and  can  vote  to  come  up  with  new 
rules  on  seniority.  It  is  far  tougher  to  come 
up  with  new  rules  on  seniority  when  you 
have  the  power  than  when  nothing  Is  actu- 
ally being  lost.  It  is  far  easier  on  your  side 
to  come  up  with  rules,  because  the  power  Is 
not  being  lost. 

Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  McClosket.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RtECLE.  I  might  Just  say  In  response 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bees)  Just  said — and  I  shall  try  to  be  brief — 
that  If  there  Is  anything  sadder  than  an 
82-year-old  committee  chairman  In  the 
House  It  Is  a  man  who  lives  to  be  78  and  Is 
serving  on  a  committee,  who  is  fourth  rank- 
ing on  that  committee,  and  Is  In  poor  health. 
We  will  suppose  that  he  has  been  here  for 
35  years.  He  faces  the  hope  that  perhaps 
within  10  or  15  years  he  can  become  a  com- 
mittee chairman.  Regardless  of  his  ability, 
he  cannot  become  a  committee  chairman 
unless  he  can  outlive  his  senior  colleagues  on 
that  committee.  And  so  the  Member  In  ques- 
tion is  caught  between  the  terrible  pressures 
of  the  seniority  system  on  the  one  hand  and 
falling  health  on  tbe  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  Important  for 
the  public  to  know  that  around  the  floor 
of  this  House,  out  of  sight  of  the  galleries, 
is  oxygen  equipment,  stretchers,  and  other 
emergency  medical  facilities  which  can  be 
brought  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  very 
quickly  in  order  to  revive  a  senior  Member 
or  any  other  Member  that  may  require  emer- 
gency medical  attention.  I  say  this  not  in 
a  di^araglng  way  because  clearly  such  emer- 
gency equipment  Is  needed  and  should  be 
available,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  tbe 
seniority  system  has  created  yet  another 
abuse.  That  is  that  no  one  wants  to  retire 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  because  It 
forecloses  any  opportunity  to  become  a  com- 
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mlttee  chairman  and  thus  most  members  un- 
dertake to  stay  on  as  long  as  possible  and 
try  to  outlive  everyone  else,  so  that  he  might 
someday  become  the  chairman  of  his  commit- 
tee. We  have  men  now  serving  here  in  the 
House  who,  10  or  16  years  ago,  were  in  good 
health,  were  mentally  alert  and  were  men 
wbo  should  have  been  elected  committee 
chairmen  at  that  time.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
16  years  has  passed  and  they  are  still  not 
senior  men  at  this  time  and  sadly,  time 
takes  its  toll  on  all  of  us — and  we  face  the 
cruel  irony  that  a  man  may  finally  become 
chairman  at  a  point  when  he  has  lost  his 
capacity  to  serve  effectively.  They  were  not 
able  to  occupy  a  position  of  leadership  at  the 
time  when  their  abilities  were  at  their  peak. 
And  now.  If  they  ever  do  get  Into  that  posi- 
tion of  leadership  they  will  probably  be  in 
their  70's  or  80's. 

Thus,  we  have  the  problem  of  each  Mem- 
ber having  to  outlive  bis  senior  colleagues 
If  he  Is  going  to  ascend  to  a  position  of  lead- 
ership on  the  committee  or  become  commit- 
tee chairmtm. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  a  new  man  can 
come  to  the  House  when  he  is  35,  and  can 
serve  here  for  20  years.  At  that  point  he  can 
be  the  best  qualified  man  on  bis  committee, 
the  man  wbo  possesses  the  greatest  leader- 
ship, skill,  energy  and  so  forth  but  yet  that 
man  may  have  to  wait  an  additional  22  years 
until  he's  Tl  before  be  can  finally  becoide  a 
committee  chairman.  This  Is  wrong.  It  does 
not  make  sense.  It  nnderutUlzes  our  man- 
power here  In  the  Congress,  destroys  Initia- 
tive, keeps  elderly  men  here  struggling  up 
the  seniority  ladder  when  they  should  re- 
tire, and  tends  to  produce  a  subpar  con- 
gressional performance  by  the  body  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  reason  the  tlnlted 
States  is  so  troubled  today  Is  tbe  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  not  been  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  our  national  problems.  And 
the  main  reason  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
get  the  Job  done  Is  the  seniority  system,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
identify  our  most  able  men  and  give  them 
proportional  work  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  salute  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McClosket)  ,  for  taking 
this  special  order  because  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  If  the  Congress  is  going 
to  help  move  the  country  ahead,  we  have  to 
proceed  first  with  respect  to  selecting  the 
leadership  of  our  committees  in  such  a  way 
that  our  most  able  men  and  women  can 
serve  as  our  committee  chairmen.  Unless  we 
get  past  that  present  bottleneck,  there  is 
no  way  the  Congress  can  come  to  grips  with 
the  urgent  problems  of  the  seventies. 


WALLACE  SHOOTING   AN   ATTACK 
UPON  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  CALiroBiiTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  of  Governor  Wallace  was  inex- 
cusable and  contemptible. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  a  democracy  that  any  citizen 
be  able  to  stand  up  and  offer  his  views 
to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  or  i-e- 
jection  at  the  polls.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Wallace  was  doing  when  he  was  crimi- 
nally attacked. 

At  this  time  it  appears  that  the  attack 
was  not  politically  motivated,  but  waa 
simply  the  act  of  a  mentally  HI  individ- 
ual. Unfortunately,  such  an  act  has  a 
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suggestive  effect  on  similarly  unbalanced 
people  who  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers. I  urge  all  presidential  candidates 
to  consider  this  and  to  decrease  their 
exposure  to  dangerous  situations.  It  will 
be  most  unfortunate  to  decrease  the 
openness  and  personal  contact  of  the 
1972  campaign,  but  the  alternative  is  far 
worse. 


MEETINO  ROOM  CHANGED  FOR 
MONDAY  HEARING  ON  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  FOR  WOMEN  BY  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  CON- 
SUMER  FINANCE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF   IdSSOtlU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consmner  Finance 
is  holding  2  days  of  hearings  next  week 
on  the  issue  of  whether  women  face  dis- 
crimination when  they  apply  for  credit. 
There  has  been  widespread  interest  in 
this  question,  and  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  nine-member  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion created  by  Public  Law  90-321  are 
anxious  to  determine  if  discriminatory 
credit  practices  which  have  been  called 
to  our  attention  are  based  on  State  or 
local  laws  or  myths  or  are  the  result  of 
outmoded  bias. 

Notices  mailed  out  this  week  by  the 
Commission  on  the  details  of  the  hear- 
ings next  Monday  and  Tuesday  state  that 
the  Monday  hearing  would  be  conducted 
In  room  2128,  Raybum  House  OfBce 
Building,  and  the  Tuesday  hearing  in 
room  2222.  Since  the  notices  went  out, 
however,  a  change  in  the  hearing  loca- 
tion for  Monday  has  been  made  neces- 
sary. Instead  of  meeting  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  hear- 
ing room  on  Monday,  May  22,  the  Com- 
mission will  meet  on  that  day  in  the 
hearing  room  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
"Hie  Tuesday  hearing  on  May  23  will  pro- 
ceed as  previously  scheduled  in  room 
2222,  Raybum  Building. 

Representative  Martha  Griffiths,  of 
Michigan,  will  be  the  opening  witness 
Monday  morning,  followed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Elizabeth  Koontz,  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  and  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor.  More  than  20  wit- 
nesses will  be  heard  during  the  2  days 
of  hearings,  including  another  colleague 
of  ours.  Representative  Bella  Abzug,  of 
New  York,  who  is  to  testify  Tuesday,  as 
will  a  former  House  Member,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Barr,  who  later  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy. 

FUNCTION  OF  THK  NATXONAI.  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  was  created  by  title 
IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  aspects  of  consumer  credit  in  this 
country  and  report  to  Congress  and  to 
the  President  on  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing arrangements  to  provide  consumer 
credit  at  reasonable  rates,  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  supervisory  and  regu- 
latory programs  to  protect  the  public 
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from  unfair  practices  and  insure  the  in- 
formed use  of  consumer  credit,  and  on 
the  desirability  of  Federal  chartering  of 
consumer  finance  companies  or  other 
Federal  regulatory  measures. 

Three  House  Members — Representa- 
tives Sullivan,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of 
Texas,  and  Lawrence  O.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  three  Senate  Mem- 
bers— Senators  John  Sparkuan  of  Ala- 
bama, William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin, 
and  William  E.  Brock  of  Tennessee 
serve  on  the  nine-member  Commission. 
The  Chairman  is  Attorney  Ira  M.  Mill- 
stein  of  New  York.  The  other  two  public 
members  are  Dr.  Robert  W.  Johnson  of 
Piurdue  University  and  former  Minne- 
sota Attorney  General  Douglas  M.  Head. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  to  be  heard 
Monday  and  Tuesday  include: 

Complete  List  of  Witnesses 

Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan;  hon- 
orable Elizabeth  Koontz,  Director,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Labor  Women's  Bureau;  Jorle 
Friedman,  newscaster,  Chicago;  Betty  How- 
ard, Director,  Women's  Division,  Minnesota 
Human  Rights  Department:  Faith  A.  Selden- 
berg,  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  Syra- 
cuse; Lynne  C.  LltwlUer,  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women,  Seattle;  Reps.  Eugenia 
Chapman  and  Olddy  Dyer,  members  of  Illi- 
nois State  Legislature;  Reglna  S.  Healy,  at- 
torney, Cambridge  and  Somervllle  Legal 
Services,  Inc. 

Dr.  Josle  McElhone,  economist,  Federal 
Home  Loan  aBnk  oBard;  Steven  M.  Rhode. 
Center  for  National  Policy  Review,  CathoUc 
University;  Sonla  Pressman  Fuentas,  Equal 
Elmployment  Opportunity  Commission; 
Jane  Gallagher,  Institute  for  Public  Interest 
Representation,  Georgetown  University;  Dr. 
Bernice  Sandler,  Association  of  American 
Colleges. 

Also,  Rep.  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York;  Quln- 
ton  R.  Wells,  Director,  Office  of  Technical 
and  Credit  Standards,  FHA;  John  P.  P'arry, 
President,  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League; 
Jane  M.  Sullivan,  Northport  (Long  Island) 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  for  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations; 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  President,  Ameri- 
can Security  and  Trust  Co. 

Homer  L.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas  for 
American  Bankers  Association;  James  R. 
Williams,  President,  National  RetaU  Mer- 
chants Association;  LucUle  Bradley,  Atlanta, 
and  Mildred  Hagan,  Boston,  of  Sears'  south- 
em  and  eastern  credit  offices;  and  Dale 
Browning,  Vice  President,  Colorado  National 
Bank,  member  bank  of  National  BankAmerl- 
card.  Inc. 


COTTON  GROWERS  ASSISTANCE 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  assist 
cotton  growers  who  suffer  complete  or 
psu^ial  crop  losses  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

In  view  of  the  high  costs  and  risks 
and  low  profit  margins  associated  with 
farming  operations  today,  I  believe  this 
bill  would  serve  the  interest  of  cotton 
trowers  by  protecting  their  established 
yields  through  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 
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iSy  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  allow  victims  of  crop 
losses,  sustain  jd  from  causes  other  than 
natural  or  intended  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer,  to  use  the  average  per 
acre  yield  of  other  farms  in  the  country 
for  that  crop  year  in  figuring  participa- 
tion levels  in  the  USDA's  cotton  pro- 
gram during  the  3  succeeding  years. 

Losses  sustained  from  natural  causes 
are  already  protected  in  present  regula- 
tions; this  bill  would  give  cotton  growers 
an  added  measure  of  protection  of  yields 
from  other  accidental  causes.  I  hope  my 
bill  wlU  receive  favorable  and  prompt  at- 
tention by  the  Congress. 


FAILURE  OP  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
ADMINISTRATION  TO  SUPERVISE 
OHIO  INTERSTATE  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECT,  1-71 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee concerning  failures  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
adequately  supervise  the  construction  of 
Ohio  interstate  construction  project,  I- 
71. 

This  statement  deals  with  issues  vitally 
affecting  the  futiu-e  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  which  must  be  prop- 
erly administered  if  the  American  tax- 
payer is  to  receive  the  proper  return  on 
his  tax  dollar. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  Impropriety  in  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. 

My  statement  to  the  committee  is  as 
follows: 

Statement  of  Concressman  Charles  A. 
Vanik 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today  on  the  subject  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  program.  While  thei« 
is  increasing  public  discussion  about  the 
proper  level  of  highway  construction  activi- 
ties, I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  agree  that 
those  highways  which  are  built  should  be 
built  efficiently,  with  high  quality,  and  with 
a  careful  concern  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 
The  Federal  Highway  program,  with  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  about  $5.2  billion,  must  be 
carefully  supervised  and  administered  to  In- 
8\ure  the  public's  benefit. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  questions  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  construction  on  Fed- 
erally-assisted highways.  There  have  been 
gross  engineering  errors.  There  have  been  In- 
dictments of  state  highway  officials.  There 
have  been  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  concerning  ways  to 
improve  the  level  of  Federal  administration 
and  supervision  of  these  projects — ^projects 
on  which  the  UB.  taxpayer  pays  between  50 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Examples  of  poor  engineering,  of  graft  and 
corruption,  as  well  as  proposals  for  Improve- 
ments are  contained  In  the  famous  Blatnlk 
Hearings— the  Hearings  held  by  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  during  the  early  1960's 
which  were  chaired  by  the  Honorable  John 
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BlBtnlk  of  MlnnMota.  As  one  of  tbe  Interim 
reports  of  this  l^>eclal  Suboonunittee  noted: 

"A  series  of  InqnlrleB  has  disclosed  that  at 
times  essential  controls  have  been  lacking, 
particularly  In  the  areas  of  testlzig  and  In- 
spection. 

"Supervision  has  been  poor;  vitally  In^Mr- 
tant  functions  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  untrained,  inexperienced,  and  incompetent 
State  employees;  test  samples  and  test  re- 
ports have  been  falsified;  substandard  smd 
unsuitable  materials  have  been  used  . .  ." 
FAiLCKES  m  conbtbuction  or  i-ti  in  ohio 

I  regret  to  report  that  I  appear  before  your 
Committee  today  to  report  <m  further  find- 
ings of  failures  In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program.  The  construction  in  question  Is  2.8 
mUes  of  Interstate-Tl  on  the  aouth  side  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  90%  Federally-funded 
project  completed  3  jrears  late  in  December, 
1968.  at  a  cost  of  $29.3  to  $31.4  mUllon,  a 
figure  which  represents  a  cost-overrun  of 
more  than  29%,  with  one  sub-project  por- 
tion having  a  cost-overrun  of  up  to  61  % . 

This  project  has  been  described  by  the 
news  media  as  "Ohio's  Worst  Highway 
Bungle."  Its  construction  was  mired  in  in- 
credibly stupid  engineering  mistakes  and 
gross  political  pressures.  The  project  reeks 
of  impropriety  and  possible  corruption — all 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  The  road 
which  has  been  built  Is  Inferior,  and  prob- 
ably unsoxind  and  unsafe.  The  construction 
of  such  a  road  has  been  a  crime  against 
the  public.  To  document  these  charges  I 
would  like  to  read  Into  the  hearing  record 
small  portions  of  two  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice reports  which  I  requested  on  this  proj- 
Ject — an  analysis  of  the  GAO  reports  pre- 
pared by  my  staff  as  a  result  of  further  in- 
veetlgations. 

I  will  attempt  to  devote  the  body  of  my 
testimony  today  to  possible  corrective  legis- 
lative measures  which  your  Committee  and 
others  might  consider  to  prevent  such  tra- 
vesties, such  fiascos,  from  happening  again. 

GAO  reports  on  1-71 

And  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Ohio, 
and  for  the  American  taxpayer  in  general,  I 
feel  that  I  must  encourage  some  action  to 
assign  responsibility  for  this  highway 
disaster. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  1-71  first  came  to  my  attention 
as  a  result  of  six  excellent  new^aper  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  be- 
tween June  30th  and  July  5,  1969,  written  by 
Press  reporters  Pavd  LUley  and  Don  Silver. 
On  July  14.  1969, 1  wrote  the  GAO  requesting 
an  investigation  into  the  charges  made  by 
the  Cleveland  Press.  On  May  21,  1970,  I  re- 
ceived an  Interim  GAO  report  which  sup- 
ported the  LUley-SUver  stories.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  finally  delivered  the  com- 
pleted report  on  March  16th  of  this  year — 
almost  two  years  after  my  request. 

These  two  GAO  reports  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  my  original  Inquiry.  On  March 
16tb.  I  sent  one  of  my  aides  to  the  FHWA 
Division  Engineer's  office  In  Columbus  to 
personally  look  at  additional  files.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  people  in 
the  Cleveland  area  familiar  with  the  project. 
need  for  further  investigation 

In  my  opinion,  the  final  GAO  report  points 
to  a  need  for  further  action  on  the  1-71 
fiasco  and  the  possibility  of  improprieties 
which  should  be  further  investigated.  Fur- 
ther Federal  payments  for  large  portions  of 
the  construction  should  be  denied.  Your  re- 
view may  result  in  a  request  for  action  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  my  testimony  of 
today,  the  GAO  reports,  and  my  analyses  of 
them  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  and  I  am  re- 
questing them  to  convene  the  appn^rlate 
Grand  Juries.  I  am  also  delivering  copies  of 
the  documents  to  the  Hoiise  Public  Woiks 
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Committee  In  tbe  bope  that  that  Committee 
and  your  Committee — cau  take  oonective 
action  to  iMwvcnt  future  abuses. 

LBOIBLATIVK    SOLUTKUtS 

How  can  the  type  of  engineering  errors 
and  abnses  documented  in  the  GAO  report 
be  prevented  from  happening  again? 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  In  a  rec- 
ommendation, urged  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  bring  the  GAO  report:  "to 
the  attention  of  its  division  offices  for  pur- 
poses of  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  mak- 
ing thorough  reviews  of  project  plans  and 
specifications  and  effective  inspections  of 
projects  in  an  effort  to  preclude  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  situations." 

In  a  letter  of  December  9,  1971,  to  the  GAO 
from  William  S.  Heffelfinger.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  the  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Department  at- 
tempts to  explain  away  the  various  criticisms 
which  the  GAO  made  of  this  particular  proj- 
ect. The  letter  concludes  by  stating  that — 

"FHWA  has  currently  in  effect  various  pol- 
icy and  procedure  directives  which.  In  our 
opinion,  adequately  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough  reviews  of  project  plans 
and  specifications  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  construction  projects.  As  recommend- 
ed FHWA  will  distribute  the  final  GAO  re- 
port on  this  subject  to  Its  field  offices." 

In  other  words,  the  Department  does  not 
admit  that  anjrthing  went  wrong  on  the 
1-71  project.  They  are  not  going  to  take  any 
new  or  special  steps  from  preventing  these 
abuses  from  happening  again.  I  might  add 
that  this  Department  letter  was  dated  De- 
cember 9th.  When  my  staff  aide  visited  the 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Division  Engineer  head- 
quarters on  April  5th,  none  of  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers there  had  yet  seen  the  GAO's  com- 
ments. If  the  Ohio  office  had  not  received  It, 
I  doubt  that  any  other  office  In  any  other 
state  has  had  It  called  to  their  attention. 

adequate  inspection 

The  major  problem  is  one  of  adequate  In- 
spection and  supervision.  When  my  staff 
aide  talked  to  engineers  in  the  FHWA  office 
in  Columbus — none  of  whom,  because  of  re- 
tlren>ents  or  transfers,  worked  directly  on 
the  1-71  project — they  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  projects  in  the  State, 
they  really  didn't  have  the  manpower  to  pro- 
vide detailed  inspections,  let  alone  pass  on 
daUy  operating  engineering  decisions.  Of 
course,  because  of  oiu-  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment, they  probably  should  not.  But  ob- 
viously more  is  needed.  The  complaint  of 
manpower  shortage  is  also  documented  in  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  report  from 
their  Interviews  with  the  Columbus  Federal 
officials : 

"FHWA  division  officials  informed  us  dur- 
ing our  review  that  they  had  not  done  an 
adeqiiate  Job  of  reviewing  the  project  plans 
because  of  the  heavy  work  load  involved  and 
the  efforts  to  expedite  the  projects." — (Also, 
see  page  12  of  the  March  16.  1972,  report.) 

But  in  the  final  letter  of  December  9th,  the 
Department,  sitting  here  In  Washington, 
denies  any  problems: 

"The  report  states  that  FHWA  ofHclals  ad- 
vised them  that  becatise  of  the  heavy  work- 
load and  the  expedited  nature  of  the  three 
1-71  projects,  sufficient  time  was  not  available 
to  perform  an  adequate  review  of  the  plans, 
and  greater  reliance  was  therefore  placed  on 
tbe  State's  review.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  FHWA  Is  actively  engaged  in  the  design 
of  a  highway  project  throughout  the  life  of 
the  design.  When  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  cost  estimate  come  to  FHWA,  only  a 
limited  time  Is  required  to  check  the  plans 
to  assure  that  they  are  in  accord  with  aU  of 
the  agreements  reached  during  the  design 
stage. 

"The  adequacy  of  FHWA  reviews  which 
resulted  in  such  agreements  Is  evidenced  by 
the  division  files  for  State  Project  79  which 
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oontaln  the  foUowing  Items  of  oorrespond- 
eoce  pertaining  to  the  design  of  this  project: 
38  letters  from  the  SUte.  35  letters  to  the 
State,  11  memorandums  to  Region,  6  memo- 
nutdums  from  tbe  Region.  aaO.  12  office  mem- 
orandums. Uany  of  tbe  State's  submissions 
Inclnded  plans  of  various  phases  of  the  work. 
In  addition,  at  least  16  meetings  were  held 
to  discuss  various  items  of  tbe  design. 
FHWA's  letters  to  the  State  concerning  tbe 
review  of  the  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mate Incltule  some  22  comments  concerning 
various  phases  of  the  work.  There  are  no  in- 
dications that  FHWA's  involvement  in  the 
development  of  tbe  plans  or  review  of  tbe 
plans  was  less  than  adequate." 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  Federal 
Inspection  led.  of  course,  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Inexcusable  engineering  practices 
were  used.  The  result  was  a  series  of  mis- 
takes— cracked  bridge  piers,  unstable  em- 
bankments, damsige  to  private  properties 
adjoining  the  ilght-of-way.  Tbe  State  gov- 
ernment demanded — and  generally  got  mU- 
llons  of  dcdlars  in  Federal  assistance  in  re- 
pairing these  mistakes — on  the  grounds  that 
the  Federal  inspectors  had  seen  what  was 
going  on  and  had  not  objected.  (B-15;  A-17)* 

The  General  Accounting  Office  cites  sev- 
eral other  cases  where  Federal  personnel  were 
present,  yet  nottilng  critical  was  said  or  re- 
ported. References  to  Inspection  failure  can 
be  found  on  A-14,  A-26,  B-11,  B-18.  and 
B-22.  As  the  GAO  states,  the  FHWA  per- 
mitted construction  practices  involving 
higher-than-normal  risk  either  through 
"tacit  approval,  or  lack  of  knowledge."  Such 
oversights  are  either  due  to  stupidity— or  to 
conspiracy — and  both  are  inexcusable.  The 
"blindness"  of  the  Federal  engineers  did  not 
Involve  only  the  men  then  on  duty  In  Co- 
lumbus. As  the  GAO  notes  (B-14) : 

"The  record  of  such  visits  and  inspections 
contained  no  evidence  that  they  had  ques- 
tioned the  State's  action  or  that  they  had 
objected  to  what  was  occurring.  On  several 
of  these  visits,  the  inspectors  were  accom- 
panied by  FHWA  re0on  and  headquarters 
employees,  (emphasis added) 

Federal  inspection  is  important.  The  qual- 
ity of  state  Inspectors  has  often  been  notori- 
ously low.  The  Blatnik  hearings  documented 
the  Incompetence  of  State  Inspectors.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  been  told  that  when  a  change 
of  administration  took  place  In  tbe  Gover- 
nor's Mansion  In  Columbus  In  1962,  there 
was  a  heavy  turn-over  of  State  Highway  em- 
ployees. There  are  references  to  these  changes 
in  newspaper  accounts  in  early  1963.  Ul,- 
fortunately,  there  is  nothing  new  or  un- 
usual about  that — it  happens  in  lots  of  states, 
regardless  of  party.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  the  quality  of  many  of  the  new  State 
Inspectors  was  such  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment advised  that  U.S.  engineers  in  Ohio 
be  particularly  vigilant  on  new  projects.  The 
low  quality  of  State  Inspections  can  be  read 
between  the  lines  throughout  the  GAO  re- 
ports. Particular  reference  occurs  on  A-16 
and  B-17,  18.  And  when  State  Inspectors  did 
say  something,  they  apparently  were  Ig- 
nored by  the  contractors.  (B  31) 

The  faUure  of  engineering  inspection  Is 
particularly  disappointing  In  light  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  (now  FHWA)  com- 
mitment to  reform  as  a  result  of  the  Blatnlk 
hearings.  For  example,  in  the  Ninth  Interim 
Report  of  the  Blatnlk  Committee  concerning 
construction  practices  In  Louisiana,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  is  quoted  in  1963 
as  warning:  "the  Bureau's  'frontline  troops,' 
the  district  and  area  engineers,  that  'dis- 
ciplinary action'  could  be  expected  if  'slip- 
shod inspection'  failed  to  disclose  'deviations' 


'  For  purposes  of  reference,  the  interim 
report  will  be  designated  as  "A";  tbe  final 
report  will  be  designated  as  "B."  Thus,  in  the 
statement,  A-17  means  page  17  of  the  interim 
report. 
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from  speclflcatlons."  Obvlotisly.  the  "front- 
line troops"  In  Ohio  didn't  get  the  word. 
Further,  as  a  resiUt  of  the  Blatnik  hearings, 
the  Bureau  attempted  to  Improve  Its  record 
sampling  requirements.  The  terrible  falltire 
of  the  soli  tests  on  the  1-71  project,  which 
led  to  expensive  cost  over-runs  and  which  I 
will  provide  documentation  on  for  the  record. 
Indicate  that  the  Federal  government  needs 
to  make  further  improvements  in  Its  checks 
of  State  tests  (B-68.69). 

In  short,  the  PHWA  admits  to  no  errors, 
but  as  the  OAO  says : 

"Under  the  Pederal-ald  highway  program. 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
90%  of  the  funding.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
FHWA  to  ensure  a  so\md  Investment  of 
Federal  funds.  This  responsibility  requires 
that  FHWA  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  States  construct 
sound,  durable,  and  adequate  highways. 

"The  onslte  Inspection  of  the  construction 
of  a  Federal-aid  highway  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  tools  available  to  FHWA  for 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities.  It  Is  Imper- 
ative, therefore,  that  such  Inspections  be 
thorough  and  that  inspection  reports  pro- 
Tide  sufficient  information  .  .  ."  (B-36). 

In  the  Ninth  Interim  Report  of  the  Blat- 
nik Conunlttee  which  I  quoted  earlier,  the 
following  notes  are  made  about  the  Com- 
mittee's Loulslsma  investigation.  I  am  afraid 
that  these  statements  apply  to  Ohio — at  least 
M  It  relates  to  the  1-71  project. 

"And  once  more  we  give  expression  to  our 
mystification  that  such  blatant  misconduct 
and  irresponsibility  can  endxire  so  long  un- 
detected at  both  Federal  and  State  levels. 

"The  evidence  is  overwhelming,  in  fact 
frankly  admitted,  that  contractors  bid  for 
highway  projects  In  Louisiana  knowing  full 
well  they  never  intended  to  build  to  speci- 
fications. 

"Correspondingly,  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  many  State  engineers  and 
project  personnel  never  entertained  any 
serious  intention  of  enforcing  specifications. 

"Under  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  such  a  breeding  groxmd  inevi- 
tably spawned  inefficient,  inexcusable,  and 
corruptive  infiuences. 

"Despite  the  stream  of  assurances  given 
during  the  hearings  that  substantial  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  strengthen- 
ing operating  procedures  and  in  monitoring 
the  work  done  on  projects,  we  are  prone  to 
shy  away,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  from 
any  thought  that  even  now  we  can  enjoy  any 
appreciable  feeling  of  eqtianlmlty." 

Therefore,  the  Committee  may  want  to 
consider  legislative  language  requiring  bet- 
ter inspection,  a  strengthening  of  the  Hatch 
Act  as  It  applies  to  state  officials  on  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects,  the  extension  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  financial 
disclosure  rules  to  Federal  engineers  on  in- 
spection duty,  or  other  steps. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  taken  a  good 
deal  of  the  Committee's  time,  but  I  would 
nke  to  cite  Just  one  example  of  the  type  of 
abuse  which  plagued  the  1-71  project  in  the 
hope  that  public  awareness  of  these  types 
of  practices  can  lead  to  a  better  program  in 
the  future.  With  your  permission,  I  will 
then  insert  the  remaining  data  provided 
by  the  OAO.  as  well  as  my  analysis  of  ma- 
terial which  they  did  not  comment  on,  in 
the  hearing  record. 

Poi-rncs  AND  CoNcitETE — They  Don't  Mix 
Perhaps  the  single  major  problem  which 
plagued  the  1-71  project  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  unrealistic  and  totally  politically 
motivated  opening  date  for  the  completion 
of  1-71  from  the  southern  suburbs  of  Cleve- 
land into  the  downtovra  area.  In  April  1963  it 
was  determined  that  an  opening  date  for  the 
road  would  be  set  for  October  31.  1966 — a 
week  before  the  new  Oovemor's  possible  re- 
election. 
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I  do  not  want  to  talk  partisan  politics  here. 
The  establlsbment  of  an  opening  date  for 
a  i)opular  highway  as  usually  a  rather  poli- 
tical event.  Such  dates,  realistic  or  unrealis- 
tic, are  set  by  governors  of  both  political 
parties.  I  am  not  Just  pointing  to  the  former 
Oovemor  of  Ohio — I  am  pointing  out  a  situ- 
ation that  probably  occurs  in  a  lot  of  States — 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  which  it  creates,  some  of  the  money 
it  wastes — and  some  of  the  costly  conse- 
quences which  develop  when  Federal  High- 
way officials  do  not  try  to  prevent  political- 
ly motivated  and  uiueallstlc  construction 
schedules. 

When  the  Rhodes  Administration  entered 
office,  it  was  widely  stated  that  the  "number 
one  priority  of  the  Administration"  was  to 
complete  the  1-71  highway  link  between 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  The  Job  that  re- 
mained in  the  Cleveland  area  was  to  carry 
the  road  in  from  the  subxu-bs  to  the  central 
city.  As  the  Governor  states  (Cleveland 
Press.  April  16,  1963)  "We  will  not  permit  any 
one  man,  any  one  organlzantlon,  any  one 
gn^>up  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  of 
Route  71."  To  ensure  that  a  highway  open- 
ing date  of  October  31,  1966  was  met,  the 
Governor  set  up  a  special  expediting  group, 
composed  largely  of  highway  officials,  but, 
to  lend  it  his  personal  force,  It  Included  the 
Attorney  General's  office.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's chief  assistant,  Gerald  Donahue,  sent 
a  special  task  force  into  Cleveland  to  expe- 
dite the  acquisition  of  property.  At  at  least 
one  of  these  "expediting  meetings"  ranking 
members  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
were  present.  Apparently  they  offered  no 
words  of  caution  (B-11).  The  political  pres- 
sure was  felt  throughout  the  Job.  Cleveland's 
traffic  engineer  Robert  Kelly  said  In  late  1965: 
"1-71  was  given  a  political  priority.  The  at- 
titude is  'Damn  the  people,  bulldozers 
ahead.'  Never  was  the  public  so  abused." 
That  this  task  force  procedure  was  irregular 
Is  noted  by  the  GAO  (B-37) . 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  to  meet  the  pre- 
election opening  date,  a  number  of  actions 
were  taken.  Apparently  for  the  first  time  in 
Ohio  Highway  history,  contracts  were  let 
for  a  project  larger  than  $5  million.  This,  in 
the  words  of  the  Highway  Director,  reduces 
"the  number  of  contractors  able  to  handle  It 
(the  Job)  considerably." 

Contracts  were  let,  and  apparently  agreed 
to  by  Federal  officials  In  the  spring  of  196fi — 
which  theoretically  provided  the  two  con- 
struction seasons  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  highway  work.  (As  a  matter  of  fact. 
one  contract  was  actually  not  let  until  June) . 
This  would  indeed  have  been  feasible — if 
the  proper  preparation — acquisitions,  utility 
relocations,  etc.,  had  been  completed.  They 
were  not — and  everyone  knew  it  (See  B-12, 
B-38-39). 

The  ellort  to  expedite  was  so  rushed  that 
the  highway  design  plans  themselves  were 
Inadequately  reviewed.  As  the  GAO  reported: 

"The  State  Informed  its  consulting  en- 
gineers that  It  had  been  unable  to  review 
thoroughly  the  construction  plans  as  they 
related  to  the  structures  to  be  constructed 
but  that  it  trusted  that  the  consulting  en- 
gineers had  done  an  adequate  Job"  (B-12). 

Already  the  quality  of  the  road  was  being 
threatened. 

At  this  time,  the  Federal  officials  should 
have  advised  the  State  that  the  opening  date 
was  unrealistic  and  that,  aa  per  FHWA  pro- 
cedures, no  Federal  participation  would  be 
permitted  in  extra  expenses  for  expediting 
purposes — and  special  steps  should  have  been 
taken  to  strengthen  Federal  engineering  re- 
view. 

Let  me  describe  several  of  the  disasters 
which  resiilted  from  the  inadequate  plan- 
ing, preparation,  and  continued  political 
pressure.  To  build  one  particular  bridge,  a  73 
foot  embankment  had  to  be  built.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  a  peat  bog  on  that  loca- 
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tlon  (B-23,  44).  The  construction  called  for 
the  removal  of  that  highly  compressible  ma- 
terlal.  It  is  uncertain  how  much  was,  in 
fact,  removed.  That  Is  a  question  on  which 
we  need  fvirther  clarification  (A-13).  It  Is 
standard  engineering  policy,  however,  to  re- 
quire that  an  embankment  be  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  be- 
fore the  highway  concrete  is  poiired.  To 
meet  the  opening  date,  the  embankment 
would  obviously  have  to  be  in  place  before 
October  of  1965.  But  it  wasn't.  When  the  con- 
tractor started  moving  dirt  from  another 
part  of  the  project  in  the  fall.  It  was  found 
too  wet  to  be  stable  or  iiseable.  Why  was  it 
too  wet?  The  GAO  report  doesn't  say.  If  the 
dirt  bad  been  moved  Into  place  In  July  or 
August,  I  suspect  it  woiild  have  been  accept- 
able. 

In  addition,  163,000  cubic  yards  of  prob- 
ably acceptable  material  had  earlier  been  re- 
moved from  the  project  site  to  somewhere 
(?)  else  (B-28,  29).  To  meet  the  political 
timetable,  however,  soil  material  had  to  be 
found.  For  the  period  between  November, 
1965,  and  February,  1966,  the  OHiio  officials 
and  FHWA  officials  discussed  what  material 
to  obtain.  It  was  decided  to  obtain  granu- 
lated slag  which  is  relatively  dry  material 
that  can  be  put  in  place  diuring  the  cold 
winter  months.  But — when  was  this  special 
winter  material  actually  put  in  place?  The 
decision  was  reached  in  February — the  mate- 
rial was  put  in  place  in  March,  at  the  end 
of  winter  I  What  about  the  one  year  wait- 
ing period?  The  Federal  officials  had  already 
agreed  to  waive  that  requirement  in  favor  of 
a  10  month  waiting  period.  But  Bfarch  plus 
10  months  is  already  December  or  January  of 
1967.  The  GAO  does  not  note  this  discrepancy 
in  dates  and  the  GAO  does  not  contest  the 
still  to  be  made  Federal  payment  for  this 
slag. 

At  this  point  the  State  waived  the  10 
month  compaction  period.  Thankfully, 
FHWA  disagreed  and  stated  it  would  not  as- 
sist in  any  extra  costs  which  might  result 
from  rep>alring  damages  resulting  from  this 
inexcusable  engineering  practice.  Thus,  it 
made  no  engineering,  financial,  or  political 
sense  to  continue  to  riish  the  Job.  But  they 
did. 

What  was  the  extra  cost?  Although  slag 
was  apparently  available  almost  within  sight 
of  the  construction  Job  at  164  per  cubic 
yard — it  was  purchased  from  Lordstown, 
Ohio — ninety  miles  away,  on  a  non-competi- 
tive, sole  source  contract  at  a  cost  of  $7.40 
per  cubic  yard — or  a  total  extra  cost  of 
$333,000.  Thus  not  only  was  a  poor  construc- 
tion practice  permitted,  but  there  was  a 
tremendous  Increase  in  coet. 

The  United  States  participated  In  the  extra 
cost  of  purchasing  this  slag.  Why?  I,  foe  one 
do  not  know,  since  it  was  clearly  against  the 
Federal  regulations  (B-32,  33). 

At  this  point,  after  several  careful  read- 
ings of  the  GAO  report,  one  realizes  that  the 
GAO  report  does  not  include  2  Issues,  which 
lead  me  to  ask  for  ftuther  investigations. 
The  interim  and  final  GAO  reports  devote  a 
niimber  of  pages  to  the  issue  I  have  Just 
described — the  purchase  of  the  slag  and  the 
need  for  a  waiting  or  compaction  period  be- 
fore biiilding  the  road  on  the  embankment. 

But  on  page  B-31,  one  realizes  for  the  first 
time  that  not  all  the  special  winter  material 
was  placed  on  the  73  foot  embankment.  It  ap- 
pears that  up  to  188,000  cubic  yards  of  shale, 
suitable  for  winter  work,  was  placed  on  top 
of  another  embankment  of  about  60  feet  (B- 
29-31)  at  a  sole-soiurce,  non-competitive  bid 
coet  of  $453,000  or  $2.42  per  cubic  yard.  The 
GAO  report  does  not  state  it — but  obviously 
the  same  general  time  considerations  apply 
to  this  embankment.  Nowhere  in  the  GAO 
report — at  least  nowhere  that  I  can  see  or  my 
staS  can  see — is  there  mention  of  the  fact 
that  compaction  period  for  this  embankment 
was  waived.  But  U  winter  fill  was  purchased 
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tot  it  so  the  highway  could  open  in  October — 
it  must  have  been.  It  was  particularly  impor- 
tant that  this  area  be  allowed  to  settle.  Why? 
Because  the  embankment  was  placed  on  a  25 
foot  deep  garbage  pit. 

The  first  question  which  comes  to  mind 
Is  why  would  anyone  build  a  road  over  a 
garbage  pit.  The  State  knew  it  was  there 
from  the  soil  tests  and  an  original  construc- 
tion plan  note  Indicated  that  it  should  be 
removed  (B-58,  69).  But — and  this  is  an- 
other story — the  soil  tests  indicated  it  was 
a  rather  small  garbage  pit.  The  soil  borings 
never  penetrated  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
pit!  When  the  full  depth  was  discovered  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  construction  work, 
it  was  debated  whether  or  not  to  remove  the 
full  25  feet  of  soft,  compressible  Junk.  They 
decided  not  to,  because  that  would  entail  a 
year's  delay  and  would  mean  that  the  Gov- 
ernor couldn't  cut  the  ribbon  on  time. 

So,  they  built  over  it.  The  GAO  objected 
to  that;  GAO  is  critical  of  construction  over 
the  garbage  pit.  On  this  part  of  the  project 
a  completely  and  totally  Inadequate  waiting 
period  was  permitted.  

What  has  been  the  result  of  what  FHWA 
called  a  "calculated  risk"  (B-S9)?  The  road 
has  settled  two  feet.  At  least  three  layers  of 
asphalt  have  been  poured  to  bring  the  road 
up  to  the  level  of  an  adjoining  bridge  pier. 
"Mud"  htks  been  pumped  under  the  roadbed 
to  force  the  road  up  (B-21).  The  road  is  still 
settling — and  may  never  completely  stabi- 
lize (B-*7).  It  is  an  atrocious  road — worthy 
of  automobile  tire  demonstration  advertise- 
ment. If  any  of  you  ever  visit  my  City — please 
drive  over  this  section  slowly.  The  Cleveland 
Police  Department  has  already  attributed  one 
auto  accident  in  the  area  to  the  "quality" 
of  the  road  (B-23). 

The  second  issue  throws  into  question  the 
whole  need  for  purchasing  any  special  ma- 
terials for  winter  work.  My  staff  aide  in  his 
visit  to  Columbus  found  a  State  of  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Highways  note  which  Indicated 
that  on  October  18.  1965  when  newly  re- 
located gas  and  water  pipelines  were  about  to 
be  Installed,  a  landslide  occurred  (another 
case  of  soil  engineering  failure)  necessitat- 
ing the  further  relocation  of  these  utilities 
which  delayed  the  project  for  6.5  months — 
that  Is,  until  April,  1966.  Certain  work  could 
not  be  properly  conducted  until  this  utility 
work  was  completed.  (I  will  point  out  later 
that  an  attempt  vras  made  to  continue  with 
the  work,  which  resulted  in  improper  engi- 
neering practices,  soil  slippage  and  1.4  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  damage  to  a  bridge.) 
Since  this  threw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
schedule  of  major  portions  of  the  highway — 
wb^y  did  not  every  one  admit  that  the  open- 
ing date  was  unrealistic,  and  thus  avoid 
the  purchase  of  special  materials  and  the 
waiving  of  proper  engineering  techniques  (B- 
34). 

I  am  afraid  I  could  go  on  and  on  about 
the  extra  costs  and  bad  engineering  which 
resulted  from  the  "drive"  to  open  the  road 
by  October,  1966.  One  can  find  references  to 
malpractice  resulting  from  the  expediting  ef- 
fort or  the  failure  to  contest  Federal  sharing 
in  expediting  costs  on  the  following  pages: 
A-31  (extra  cost  of  up  to  $754,763,  including 
$696,463  Federal):  A-IO;  B-16;  B-12;  and  B- 
46. 

If  the  State  wants  to  waste  its  money  in 
this  way.  then  it  is  an  issue  that  it  will  have 
to  face  the  voter  of  Ohio  with.  But  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  also  be  paying  up  to 
$700,000  worth  of  costs  attributed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  special  materials  for  this  "speed-up" 
effort.  In  addition,  the  Federal  government 
has  paid  90%  of  the  overall  cost  of  construct- 
ing an  inadequate  and  unsafe  roadway. 

It  is  against  FHWA  regulations  to  pay  for 
such  "speed-up"  costs:  Some  speed-up  costs 
were  never  questioned  by  FHWA  (B-27). 
Some  such  Federal  cost-sharing  was  resisted; 
in  a  letter  of  December,  1967,  FHWA  said: 

"We  have  Informed  you  in  previouB  cor- 
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respondence  that  Federal  funds  cannot  be 
expended  to  expedite  the  opening  of  a  high- 
way. This  Is  an  established  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  policy  supported  by  our  higher  au- 
thority..."  (B-S2) . 

But  some  of  these  cost-sharing  refusals 
were  later  reversed  (A-16,  B-17).  Such  re- 
versal decisions  do  not  Just  happen.  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  know  how  they  happened. 
Again,  as  the  GAO  report  stated  such  Fed- 
eral participation  is  "subject  to  abuse"  (B- 
33),  and  contrary  to  policy  (B-2,  3,  44).  In 
the  case  of  1-71,  "haste  clearly  meant  waste." 
As  the  GAO  sununarized: 

"FHWA's  lack  of  effectiveness  in  carrying 
out  Its  overview  responsibilities  on  these 
projects  Is  demonstrated  by  (1)  its  concur- 
rence in  the  highway  opening  date  specified 
in  the  contracts  even  though  the  date  was 
set  before  sufficient  information  was  avail- 
able to  ensure  that  it  was  reasonable  .  .  . 
(3)  its  failure  to  require  the  State  to  adjust 
the  opening  date  specified  In  the  contract 
when  difficulties  which  obviously  would  de- 
lay opening  the  highway  were  encountered, 
and  (4)  Its  tacit  approval,  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, of  construction  practices  Involving 
hlgher-than-normal  risk  authorized  by  the 
State  in  attempts  to  meet  the  opening  date 
of  the  highway  (B-10,  11). 

"The  problems  encountered  during  con- 
struction made  the  attainment  of  the  spec- 
ified opening  date  more  unrealistic  as  con- 
struction progressed,  but  FHWA  took  no  ac- 
tion to  require  that  the  date  be  adjusted. 
FHWA  policies  and  procedure  specifically  re- 
quire that,  when  situations  occur  during  con- 
struction which  necessitate  adjustments  to 
the  specified  opening  date,  prompt  agree- 
ment be  reached  with  the  State  on  such  ad- 
justments" (B-13). 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee. 
I  think  you  get  the  dreary  picture  of  what 
was  Involved  in  this  construction  project. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  material  which 
I  have  provided  can  help  you — and  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress — to  develop  a  more  efficient 
administration  of  the  highway  program  and 
that  the  Committee  can  provide  some  guid- 
ance on  what  remaining  Federal  payments 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  leave  to  submit  addi- 
tional material  for  the  record. 

$1.4  Million  in  Damage  to  Bridge  Piers  Due 
TO  Poor  Engineering  Techniqttes  and  Ef- 
fort To  Expedite  E*roject 
Because  of  poor  engineering  techniques, 
lax  Inspection,  and  an  effort  to  expedite  the 
project,  there  was  lateral  soil  compaction 
against  a  series  of  bridge  piers.  The  soil  pres- 
sure cracked  the  piers,  causing  extra  repair 
and  replacement  costs  of  $1.4  million — and 
a  final  realization  that  the  project  could  not 
be  opened  a  week  before  the  1966  elections. 
Engineering  techniques  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  on  the  1-71  project 
that  any  high  school  physics  student  woTiId 
realize  were  faulty.  A  diagram  of  the  bridge 
pier  problem  is  provided  on  page  B-16.  The 
reason  the  piers  cracked  was  that  they  were 
constructed  before  the  30  foot  soil  embank- 
ment was  placed.  This  was  done  for  purposes 
of  expediting  the  project  (A-10).  Even  when 
the  embankment  was  placed,  it  was  done  im- 
properly, due  to  the  corrective  work  being 
done  on  the  utilities  location. 

Who  paid  for  this  blunder?  The  Federal 
government  and  the  consulting  engineering 
firm  (the  same  firm  that  did  the  original 
design  and  which  was  rehired  to  explain 
why  the  piers  cracked)  claimed  that  "good 
construction  procedure"  and  the  plan  notes 
were  self  explanatory,  that  the  embankment 
should  have  been  placed  first  and  then  the 
piers  dug  Into  the  embankment.  In  addition, 
and  for  almost  the  only  time,  the  Federal  en- 
gineers indicated  that  the  U.S.  should  not 
participate  in  the  cost  of  replacing  the  piers, 
since  they  had  noted  in  an  inspection  in  the 
fall  of  1966  that  the  State  was  failing  to  ade- 
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quately  consider  the  soil's  problems.  There- 
fore, the  FHWA  Regional  Administration 
denied  Federal  participation  in  the  repair 
costs. 

But,  and  this  is  truly  amazing,  "as  a  result 
of  various  meetings  and  correspondence" 
{B-17),  FHWA  later  reversed  itself  and  per- 
mitted Federal  participation  in  the  $1.4  mil- 
lion repair  job. 

I  would  like  to  include  portions  of  letters 
contained  in  the  two  GAO  reports.  First,  the 
State's  letter  to  the  FHWA  of  January  26, 
1967  (note  particularly,  the  State's  conten- 
tion that  the  lack  of  objection  during  Fed- 
eral inspections  Justified  the  State's  claim 
and  the  contractor's  actions) : 

"By  letter  to  the  PHWA  Division  Engineer 
dated  January  26,  1967.  the  State  Highway 
Department  extensively  detailed  ita  position 
VTlth  respect  to  the  damaged  piers.  Baslctklly, 
the  State's  principal  views  were  as  follows: 

"The  consulting  engineer's  final  plans  did 
not  Incorporata  the  suggestion  offered  in  the 
Bridge  Bureau  letter  of  July  9,  1964.  Since 
the  plans  Included  a  note  having  a  different 
meaning,  it  was  believed  that  foundation 
conditions  were  such  as  to  permit  construc- 
tion without  special  control  methods  other 
than  where  the  footings  were  in  the  embank- 
ment. 

'The  specific  delineation  of  certain  struc- 
tures in  note  6,  which  were  not  to  l>e  started 
In  the  completed  embankment  until  after  a 
waiting  period,  was  interpreted  by  the  con- 
tractor and  the  State  engineer  as  meaning 
that  there  were  no  restrictions  on  starting 
suljstructures  which  did  not  require  place- 
ment of  footers  or  piling  in  new  embank- 
ment material. 

"Had  the  consulting  engineer  intended  not 
to  permit  the  start  of  construction  of  the 
piers  until  all  work  had  been  performed  on 
the  slope  above  the  piers,  a  specific  statement 
to  this  effect  would  have  been  included  in 
the  plans. 

"All  phases  of  the  design  as  shown  in  the 
plans  were  approved  by  the  State  and  FHWA. 

"At  no  time  during  the  inspections  of  the 
project  from  July  1965  to  June  1966  by 
representatives  of  FHWA  or  the  consulting 
engineer  were  any  questions  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  sequence  of  construction."  (A- 
14) 

Second,  the  State  of  Ohio's  criteria  for 
construction  of  piers  and  embankments: 

"The  embankment  shall  oe  placed  and 
compacted  up  to  the  finished  spill-thru  slope 
and  to  the  level  of  the  subgrade  for  a  dis- 
tance of  200  feet  back  of  the  abutmento 
after  which  excavation  shall  be  made  for  the 
abutments  and  piers." 

Concerning  the  same  matter,  the  consult- 
ing engineer  included  In  the  construction 
specifications,  as  General  Plan  Note  6,  the 
following  requirements: 

"The  embankment  shall  be  placed  and 
compacted  to  the  finished  spill-thru  slope 
to  the  level  of  the  subgrade  as  shown  on 
the  plans,  after  which  the  excavation  shall 
be  made  for  the  abutments,  piers,  and  re- 
taining walls. that  are  set  in  the  embank- 
ment   material."    (A-12) 

The  consulting  engineer  also  noted  specific 
compaction  periods  for  the  soil  before  par- 
ticular piers  were  to  be  placed.  (A-12.  13) 

The  State  of  Ohio's  own  Bridge  Engineer 
commented  on  the  consulting  engineer's  de- 
sign notes  in  a  letter  of  July  3.  1964,  saying 
that  "the  plans  should  Indicate  that  the  con- 
struction of  any  piers  in  an  embankment 
area  not  be  started  until  after  the  proposed 
embankment  had  been  completed  to  the 
finished    grades."    (A-13) 

When  the  same  consulting  engineer  was 
called  in  to  study  the  cause  of  the  pier  fail- 
ure, he  stated  that  his  specific  cautionary 
mention  of  specific  piers  in  the  plan  notes 
"did  not,  by  their  existence,  preclude  the  same 
or  similar  treatment  of  other  structures  In  or 
adjacent  to  any  embankment  ...  He  stated 
also  that  the  existing  State  design  regula- 
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tton  required  tbe  placement  oT  embankments 
befor*  tbe  construction  or  structures.  With 
respect  to  tiie  dUTerenoe  between  tbe  vorcUng 
In  the  Bridge  Bureau's  (letter  referring  to 
embanlcment  area)  and  the  wordlnf  ol  (the 
consulting  engineers  design)  note  6  (refer- 
ring to  enit>ankznent  material),  tbe  oonsalt- 
ing  engineer  stated  tbat  the  Bridge  Bureau 
was  only  communicating  a  concept  and  that 
there  was  no  requirement  that  the  Bridge 
Bureau's  exact  -n-ords  be  used  in  tbe  plans. 
(A-15) 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  this  correspond- 
ence? The  State,  to  obtain  Federal  dollars 
to  repair  the  waste  crested  by  its  baste,  made 
a  distinction  between  "embankment  area" 
and  "embankment  material" — a  true  case  of 
quibbling — or  at  "double  talk."  In  addition, 
the  State  Ignored  its  own  construction  regu- 
lations which  I  have  included  above  as  well 
as  the  experience  of  its  bridge  engineer  bu- 
reau, and  contradicted  tbe  statements  of  the 
consulting  engineer. 

Quite  correctly,  the  Federal  government  re- 
sisted this  sophistry — but  only  for  a  little 
while.  In  a  letter  of  March  6,  1967,  Washing- 
ton headquarters  justified  Federal  participa- 
tion in  these  words: 

"Acceptance  is  given  that  tbe  construction 
operations  were  performed  In  the  manner  in- 
teiMled  by  the  State  and  in  substantial  con- 
formity with  the  State's  plans  for  the  proj- 
ect, but  that  tbe  higher  than  normal  risk 
aaaumed  by  adopting  and  then  following  such 
construction  operations  was  a  judgment  de- 
cision by  the  State  not  objected  to  by  Public 
Boads  and  probably  not  recognized  or  known 
by  Public  Boads  engineers."   (A-17) 

(The  FHWA's  reply  to  GAO  criticism  in  this 
case  (B-42)   Is  also  completely  Inadequate.) 

It  Is  truly  difficult  to  comment  on  the 
Federal  gorernznent's  reasoning  In  this  let- 
ter. Perhaps  tbe  Committee  would  have  some 
comments.  The  GAO  stated : 

"We  believe  that  the  FHWA,  had  it  carried 
out  its  Inspection  responsibilities  properly. 
could  have  advised  tbe  State  that  the  con- 
struction practices  being  used  Involved 
hlgber-than-normal  risk  and  that  Federal 
financial  participation  would  not  be  allowed 
In  any  additional  costs  resulting  from  the 
use  of  such  practices,  (see  also  B-6) 

"In  any  event  it  is  unclear  to  vis  how 
PHWA  could  have  concluded  that  the  con- 
struction operations  had  been  performed  in 
the  manner  Intended  by  the  State  when  the 
Stated  bridge  engineer  bad  specifically  In- 
structed Its  consulting  engineers  that  the 
plans  showed  that  embankments  were  to  be 
completed  prior  to  the  erection  of  piers.  Also 
our  review  of  project  records  showed  that  the 
30-foot  embankment  had  been  constructed 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  State  requirements." 

WHRK  Om  AU.  TBE  SOIL  OO? 

This  issue  is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  After 
a  great  deal  of  reading  of  the  GAO  reports. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  who  was  paid  what  for 
hauling  which  dirt  where,  tbe  former  U.8. 
Division  engineer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  project  records  are  not  clear  enougb  to 
provide  firm  findings  on  this  question. 

One  knowledgeable  person  commented  to 
me  on  tbe  soil  problem: 

"The  Contract  as  bid  required  that  the 
Contractor  haul  600,000  C.T.  of  excess  waste 
earth  material  from  this  jtroject  and  place 
It  In  an  embankment  on  a  new  1-80  Project 
Involving  a  haul  of  approximately  9  miles. 
An  alternate  in  original  bid  provided  for  a 
reduced  price  If  this  material  was  wasted 
and  not  placed  In  embankment  on  the  1-80 
project.  Despite  this  the  Contractor  was  per- 
muted to  toaste  the  SOOfiOO  C.Y.  maUrial  to 
a  »hort  haul  {4  miles)  waate  dump  at  no 
reduetion  in  contract  price.  Contractor  thus 
saved  the  cost  of  a  4  mile  haul  and  cost  of 
plB'^ng  It  in  embankment  om  I--80  project. 
State  In  future  will  have  to  procure  tOQfiOO 
C.T.  ecnbankmoit  for  new  1-80  project,  from 
some  oither  source  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
tl.000,000.00."  (emphasis  added) 
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Wtaether  this  Is  •oeumte  or  not,  I  do  not 
kna>w — ^I  cannot  tell  ftoaa  Ute  GAO  nvort. 

It  has  ainady  been  ertitfiHirtied  that  If 
proper  care  ImkI  been  taken  and  tiie  ubmaUs- 
tic  opening  date  bad  been  dropped,  tbcre 
was  sufficient  boU  material  on  the  construc- 
tion Bites  to  provide  all  neoesaary  embank- 
ment material  and  that  no  special  ooaterlal — 
snch  as  slag  or  shale — would  harv«  bad  to  be 
purchased  <B-27.  88.  29).  Where  did  aU  the 
dirt  go? 

The  GAO  makes  the  following  comments 
on  these  questions: 

GAO   CrTATION    ANB   rUETHBB   QUESTIONS 

A-22 — ^What  has  the  final  decision  been  on 
the  payment  reduction  when  the  compaction 
requirement  was  waived?  Where  was  the 
other  material  wasted? 

B-31 — If  there  was  "less  material  available 
In  the  (sub)  project  27  area  than  anticipated 
because  of  an  error  in  the  plans,"  was  there  a 
reduction  In  the  contract  price  to  reflect  tbe 
reduction  In  tbe  amount  of  material  which 
had  to  be  wasted — and  rather  than  purchas- 
ing embankment  material,  could  not  have 
material  been  supplied  from  the  other  sub- 
project  construction  sites — thus  reducing 
special  material  costs  and  wststlng  costs? 

B-31,  32 — Evidence  of  complete  failure  of 
State  to  properly  manage  soil  materials.  This 
also  raises  questions  as  to  why  the  contractor 
was  so  anxious  to  haul  dirt  away. 

A-22,  23 — ^The  GAO  "explanation"  of 
reduced  and  increased  costs  is  extremely  con- 
fusing. Assuming  that  there  was  no  duplica- 
tion of  hauling  charges  (which  Is  very  un- 
clear), it  should  still  be  noted  that  the  extra 
hauliiig  costs  of  9181,497  are  largely  due  to 
the  need  to  waste  soil  material  as  a  result  of 
engineering  mistakes  created  by  the  expedit- 
ing process.  GAO  does  not  note  this,  but  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

In  short,  the  GAO  report  simply  does  not 
seem  to  completely  answer  the  following 
charges  made  In  the  Cleveland  Press  articles 
of  July  2nd: 

The  contractor,  Arcole  Midwest  Corp.  of 
Evanston,  CI.,  was  paid  $43 1,000  for  hauling 
a  large  volume  of  1-71  excavation  dirt  to  a 
future  1-80  embankment  site  near  Brook- 
park  Road  and  W.  130th  Street. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  dirt  was  hauled 
to  the  site  because  it  was  found  to  be  too 
wet  to  be  workable.  Tbe  windfall  was  more 
than  $300,000. 

Arcole  was  paid  another  $193,000  for 
handling  the  dirt  after  the  state  decided  it 
was  unsuitable  for  highway  embankment — 
$193,000  in  addition  to  the  windfall. 

Highway  department  bosses  referred  de- 
tailed questions  to  Allan  V.  Johnson,  liaison 
engineer  for  the  department.  (Ohio  Highway 
Department) 

And,  according  to  Johnson,  Arcole  was 
paid  $431,000  to  haul  625,000  cubic  yards  of 
1-71  excavation  soil  to  the  1-80  site.  But  only 
87,000  cubic  yards  were  hauled  under  the 
original  contract  before  the  state  found  tbe 
dirt  was  too  wet  to  use. 

In  other  words,  less  than  15%  of  the 
excavation  dirt  was  delivered  to  1-80.  So  some 
$375,000  of  the  total  payment  went  for  dirt 
never  delivered. 

Yurick  and  Ernest  Bederman,  president  of 
Arcole,  told  The  Press  a  conflicting  story. 
They  said  adjustments  were  made  so  Arcole 
was  paid  only  for  the  units  of  dirt  hauled. 

Johnson  explained  that  the  entire  $431,000 
had  to  be  paid  to  Arcole  because  of  a  tech- 
nicality in  the  contract.  According  to  him, 
Arcole  actually  was  paid  for  excavating  dirt 
from  two  1-71  locations — a  hillside  and  a  sec- 
tion of  roadway.  And  that  work  was  accom- 
plished. 

If  events  had  gone  according  to  plan,  Ohio 
would  have  gotten  625,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  built  Into  embankment  along  1-80 
at  a  bargarln  rate  of  70  cents  a  cubic  yard. 

Johnson  s*ld  tbe  Highway  Deftartment 
does  not  know  bow  Arcole  disposed  of  tbe 
wet  soil  It  had  to  get  rid  of,  but  a  U.S. 
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StMl  Corp.,  apokaaman  here  said  ia«Ae 
dunaped  dirt  on  the  company's  property  be- 
kiBd  tbe  CujcOkoga  works  ml  E.  4eth  St.  and 
Giant  Avenue. 

So,  according  to  Jcdinson's  aisgument,  it 
eoet  the  contractor  more  to  dispose  of  the 
£011  three  miles  from  tbe  excavation  site 
tban  It  would  have  cost  to  haul  It  three 
tlBMS  that  distance  to  tbe  1-80  site  and  con- 
struct an  embankB>ent. 

There  are  two  last  questions  relating  to  the 
handling  of  the  earthwork.  First,  the  City 
of  Cleveland  appears  to  have  provided  a 
dirt  haul  road  for  the  contractor  which  was 
not  ^>eclfied  when  tbe  contract  was  bid.  This 
apparently  helped  reduce  tbe  price  to  tbe 
contractor.  Later  the  State  helped  construct 
a  haul  road  tor  tbe  contractor  through  a 
change  order.  This  is  rather  Irregular,  and, 
thankfully,  tlie  U.S.  was  not  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  added  public  cost — but  tbe 
taxpayers  of  Ohio  and  Cleveland  were. 

Secondly,  there  are  some  rather  cryptic 
references  to  the  \ise  of  soil  from  tbe  Fed- 
erally fiiumoed  highway  to  provide  for  a 
"restricted  extension  of  a  city  street"  (B-29, 
31,  32).  In  abort.  It  appears  that  229,000 
cubic  yards  of  matwial  was  used  on  a  city 
street.  Why?  I  have  been  told  that  this  fill 
was  used  to  provide  the  extension  of  a  city 
street  to  a  new  Cleveland  Police  Pistol  Range. 
The  GAO  does  not  comment  on  this,  but  it 
appears  that  expenditures  on  a  Federal  high- 
way were  used  to  provide  direct  benefit  for 
a  local  project.  As  much  as  the  local  project 
may  have  been  needed — was  the  placement 
of  this  amount  of  material  totally  legal?  Be- 
cause earth  had  to  be  purchased  for  other 
parts  of  the  project,  why  was  the  use  of  this 
soil  permitted  on  this  local  project?  Should 
not  this  cost  have  been  recovered  by  the 
U.S.? 

DAMAGE  TO  PUBLIC  BCHOOI.  AND  TO  HOSPITAL 
AS    A    ICEStn.T    OP    POOR    ENGINZEMNG    PItACTICES 

Pages  25  and  following  of  the  Interim 
report  Indicate  how  damage  was  caused  to  a 
Cleveland  public  school.  This  damage  should 
not  have  been  a  surprise,  since  tbe  con- 
tractor was  driving  steel  piling  two  feet 
away  from  this  80  year  old  buUdlng.  Damage 
was  also  caused  to  some  storage  silos  of  the 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  Hospital — again  due 
to  poor  engineering  techniques  and  another 
soils  analysts  failure.  About  $1.9  million  in 
extra  costs  were  caused  by  these  mistakes. 
The  U.S.  has  already  picked  up  about  $700,- 
000  of  these  causes.  The  interim  report  of 
May,  1970,  Indicates  that  the  question  of 
Federal  participation  In  the  remaining  costs 
was  still  unresolved.  The  final  GAO  report 
does  not  provide  Information  as  to  whether 
these  extra  costs  were  met  by  the  IT.S. 

Page  81  and  following  of  the  Interim  report 
Indicate  why  Federal  participation  should 
not  bo  permitted.  In  fact,  they  document 
why  the  State  should  not  have  picked  up 
these  costs: 

"Excerpts  from  the  State's  applicable  con- 
struction specifications  dealing  with  damage 
tD  property  are  shown  below.  ■•  •  •  The 
Contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  public  and  private  prop- 
erty, affected  by  operations  within  his  con- 
trol. He  shall  use  the  precautions  necessary 
to  prevent  damage  or  Injury  thereto. 
•    •    ••"   (A-31) 

The  State's  assumption  of  these  costs  is 
Just  one  more  example  of  the  truly  unbe- 
lievable Assistance  Ohio  provided  the  con- 
tractor. No  matter  what  he  did  wrong — the 
State  bailed  him  out — and  the  taxpayer  paid 
and  paid  and  paid. 

sou.    TESTS 

It  is  obvious  from  my  previous  comments 
tbat  the  soil  engineering  and  testing  on  this 
project  were  not  very  good.  Soil  engineering 
Is  extremely  complex,  and  one  cannot  be  too 
critical  of  failures  in  this  area — though  one 
can  be  critical  of  the  State's  frenzy  to  expe- 
dite tbe  project  and  to  avoid  adequate  cor- 
rective measures  (A-5).  In  addition,  it  would 
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appear  that  In  the  effort  to  expedite  the 
project,  not  all  the  soil  tests  were  taken 
which  should  have  been  (A-ai)  and  on-site 
inspection  was  lax  (A-29).  In  fact,  the 
State's  soil  work  appears  to  have  been  non- 
existent. Well  into  the  project.  In  the  Fall  of 
1965,  Federal  engineer  Inspections  had  to 
recommend  to  the  State  that  they  "employ 
a  soils  expert"  (B-17) !  My  staff  found  a 
memo  In  Columbus  by  a  FHWA  engineer 
which  stated  that  "Several  Improper  testing 
procedures  were  noted  indicating  Inexperi- 
enced, poorly  trained  Inspectors." 

I  have  already  commented  on  what  may  be 
the  most  serious  soils  failure — the  failure  to 
determine  the  fiill  depth  of  the  garbage  fill 
where  a  bridge  embankment  was  to  be  placed 
(B-21).  Because  of  the  complexity  of  soils 
testing,  the  OAO  Is  not  critical  of  this  failure. 
Yet  one  must  comment  that  on  tbe  garbage 
pit  tests,  some  700  borings  were  taken  and 
fifty  tests  made.  Given  all  the  soils  engineer- 
ing mistakes  on  this  project,  the  desire  to  ex- 
pedite the  work,  and — as  I  am  sure  this  Com- 
mittee is  aware — the  history  of  contractor 
tendencies  to  report  tests  only  on  material 
which  supports  their  case,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  this  is  another  of  the  amazing 
coincidences  which  mark  this  project.  The 
fact  that  tests  conducted  after  difficulties 
were  encountered  showed  some  different 
moisture  results  from  the  original  tests  raises 
further  questions  (Compare  A-10  with  B- 
19).  As  the  July  1,  1069,  Cleveland  Press  ar- 
ticles noted: 

"Everybody  blamed  super-saturated  soil 
conditions  for  the  bulk  of  the  problems — soil 
conditions  that  were  not  detected  by  state 
engineers  in  soil  test  borings  made  before 
the  contract  was  let. 

"After  all  of  the  problems  developed,  new 
test  borings  showed  soil  in  the  area  con- 
tained more  moisture  than  had  been  detected 
before  the  contract  was  let." 

FAILURZ   TO  IMPOSE  PENALTIES   ON  CONTRACTOR 
rOR    DELAYS    AND    ERRORS    IN    ENCINEERtNO 

The  contractor  on  this  job  led  a  charmed 
life.  Unlike  Lockheed,  the  construction  firm 
which  built  this  concrete  C-5A  experienced 
no  financial  reverses. 

Most  contracts  provide  for  penalties  If  a 
Job  runs  late  due  to  contractor  error.  In  fact. 
It  is  possible  that  there  was  $450  a  day  fine 
In  the  contract  for  failure  to  complete  on 
time.  We  know  there  was  contractor  error — 
even  If  he  was  partly  pushed  into  it  by  State 
political  pressures.  As  noted  before,  the  State 
waived  contractor  liability  for  damages — re- 
versing its  earlier  determination  In  these 
cases  (A-32) .  As  explained  on  pages  A-33-37, 
the  State  and  the  contractor  reached  agree- 
ment to  pay  the  contractor  tot  the  extra  time 
Involved  in  the  project.  The  FHWA  refused 
to  participate  in  these  costs  and  even  ques- 
tioned the  legality  of  these  rulings  in  terms 
of  payment  by  Ohio  (B-36).  The  Ohio  At- 
torney General  apparently  never  commented 
on  the  legal  Issues  raised  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. As  a  culminating  Insult  the  for- 
mula finally  settled  on,  and  which  teas  of- 
fered hy  the  State,  was  $2.1  million — $0.3 
million  more  than  the  payment  formula 
sought  by  the  contractor!  Later,  another 
$476,000  was  paid — apparently  to  meet  the 
inflation  cost  experienced  by  the  contractor. 

F\irther  references  to  the  "liberal  policy" 
of  the  State  In  granting  time  extension  is 
documented  in  several  places  (e.g.,  B-7). 

One  can  only  surmise  that  the  contractor 
undertook  the  project  and  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous construction  practices  on  some  belief 
that  he  would  be  adequately  compensated  if, 
as  any  Intelligent  person  could  predict, 
things  went  wrong. 

The  GAO  report  documents  one  of  the 
major  contractor  errors.  On  page  A-10,  the 
consulting  engineer  in  a  study  of  the  reasons 
for  the  bridge  pier  failures,  states  that  if  the 
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embankment  had  been  placed  before  the 
piers  were  placed  "the  subsoil  movement 
would  have  probably  been  the  same  but  the 
distortion  of  the  structure  would  have  been 
lessened  or  eliminated."  The  OAO  notes  on 
page  A-4  the  following: 

"According  to  a  State  official,  the  State 
neither  has  taken  nor  plans  to  take 
any  actions  against  the  consvdting  engi- 
neers or  the  contractor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  problems  encountered  in  con- 
structing the  project.  Generally,  the  State's 
basis  for  this  decision  is  that  there  are  no 
major  errors  in  the  plans  developed  by  the 
consulting  engineers  and  that  the  construc- 
tion contractor  has  proceeded  in  accordance 
with  the  plans,  using  normal  construction 
procedures." 

Note  that  this  statement  by  the  State  is 
in  nearly  direct  contradiction  to  its  consult- 
ing engineer  and  to  the  arguments  it  pre- 
sented to  the  Federal  government  as  Justifi- 
cation for  Federal  cost  sharing  in  the  pier 
repair  issue. 

THE   QUALITY    OF   THE   HIGHWAY 

The  final,  ultimate  question  in  all  this  Is 
what  quality,  durabiUty,  and  safety  was 
given  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  construction  of 
this  highway,  buUt  with  90 7o  Federal  funds? 

From  my  earlier  statements,  you  can  see 
that  portions  of  the  road  were  built  on  peat 
bogs  and  garbage  fills  (B-28),  with  the  re- 
sult that  considerable  settlement  has  oc- 
curred (B-21,  22,  46,  47),  the  ride  Is  uneven, 
and  has  even  caused  at  least  one  auto  acci- 
dent (B-23).  The  embankments  were  so 
badly  placed,  that  the  GAO  makes  several 
references  to  the  fact  that  they  may  never 
stabilize  and  may  "fail  completely"  (B-2, 
22 ) .  Further,  as  the  GAO  notes : 

"A  significant  maintenance  problem  has 
been  encountered  since  the  highway  was 
opened  to  traffic.  According  to  FHWA  certain 
segments  of  the  highway  will  require  con- 
stant surveillance  and  maintenance  for  sev- 
eral years."  (B-lO) 

There  are  other  poor  quality  issues  which 
have  received  very  little  attention.  First,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  a  decision  was  made  to 
place  slag  and  shale  on  top  of  earth  em- 
bankments. B"  the  nature  of  these  materials, 
they  tend  to  solidify  Into  rock-like  mater- 
ials— yet  they  are  resting  on  an  earth  base. 
The  result  has  been  significant  erosion  be- 
tween the  top  cf  the  dirt  base  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  special  slag  and  shale  material. 
There  is  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  type  of 
erosion  taking  place  on  page  B-30. 

Finally,  in  the  area  where  the  thirty  foot 
embankment  was  improperly  placed  and  the 
bridge  piers  cracked,  tests  after  the  cracks 
indicated  "an  above-average  amount  of  water 
in  the  area"  although  no  additional  earth 
movement  (B-19).  The  "above-average  fig- 
ure" of  400.000  gallons  of  water  an  hour  from 
the  City  of  Cleveland's  sewers:  The  consult- 
ing firm  recommended  remedial  action  by 
the  City  but  as  of  May  of  1971,  no  action  had 
been  taken  (B-19) .  This  seepage  which,  if  in- 
creased, "could  create  b  critical  problem" 
(B-19)  is  still  being  monitored  by  the  State. 

In  final  conclusion,  I  would  simply  like 
to  repeat  one  of  the  GAO's  comments  and  in- 
clude in  the  hearing  record  their  brief  di- 
gest of  major  findings: 

"Under  the  Federal -aid  highway  program, 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  provides 
90%  of  the  funding,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
FHWA  to  ensure  a  sound  Investment  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  responsibility  requires  that 
FHWA  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  States  construct  sound,  dur- 
able, and  adequate  highways." 

Obviously,  the  FHWA  failed  on  this  proj- 
ect. The  dimensions  of  error  and  compounded 
public  cost  of  $6.4  to  $8.5  miUlon  warrant  In- 
vestigation and  legislative  action  by  your 
committee. 
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Problems  in  Constructing  Segments  of 
Interstate  Route  71  in  Ohio 

(Comptroller  General's  report  to  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Vanik,  House  of  Represent- 
atives) 

WHY  THE  review  WAS  MADE 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO)  re- 
viewed the  construction  of  two  parts  of  In- 
terstate Route  71  (1-71)  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
to  determine  why  construction  problems  had 
been  encountered.  This  report  is  a  follow-up 
to  an  earlier  report  to  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Vanik. 

FINDINGS   AND   CONCLUSIONS 

Construction  problems  resulted  because 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  were  trying  to  meet  the  con- 
tract date  for  opening  the  highway  to  traffic. 
The  State  and  the  Highway  Administration 
did  not 

Thoroughly  review  construction  plans. 

Require  compliance  with  plans,  and 

Change  the  specified  Opening  date  when 
difficvilties  which  obviously  would  delay  com- 
pleting the  highway  wire  encbuntered. 

In  an  effort  to  expedite  construction,  the 
State  and  the  High'^ay  Administration  au- 
thorized or  permitted  the  use  of  other-than- 
normal  constructia|n  methods  and  proce- 
dures. Constructioi^  problems  increased  con- 
tract costs  by  $6.4  tniUion,  bringing  tbe  cost 
of  the  two  segments,  totaling  2.8  miles,  to 
$29.3  million.  (See  'p.  10.) 

Maintenance  proW^ms  will  require  con- 
stant surveillance  and  repairs  for  several 
years 

Establishment  of  highway  opening  date 

Normally  the  State  Department  of  High- 
ways sets  a  completion  date  for  a  highway 
only  after  its  specific  location  has  been 
selected.  In  April  1963,  however,  a  group  of 
State  officials,  which  was  formed  to  expedite 
completion  of  1-71  in  Ohio,  set  a  highway 
opening  date  of  October  1966  before  the  spe- 
cific location  of  the  highway  had  been 
selected. 

To  step  up  the  schedule,  consulting  en- 
gineering services  were  accelerated  and  re- 
ports on  solutions  to  major  design  problems 
were  not  required.  Some  later  construction 
problems  may  have  resulted  from  inadequate 
planning. 

To  meet  a  highway  opening  date,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  complete  design  and 
construction  plans,  acquire  rights-of-way. 
relocate  utilities,  award  contracts,  and  begin 
construction  in  the  spring  of  1965.  Construc- 
tion contracts  were  awarded  by  that  time. 
Some  rights-of-way.  however,  had  not  been 
acquired,  and  utilities  had  not  been  relo- 
cated. Relocation  of  utilities  was  part  of  the 
construction  contract.  (See  p.  11.) 

Construction  problems 

Several  significant  construction  problems 
requiring  costly,  time-consuming  corrective 
measiues  were  encountered.  In  an  effort  to 
meet  the  specified  opening  date,  the  con- 
tractor, with  State  approval,  did  not  follow 
normal  construction  practices. 

Damage  to  bridge  piers — Several  piers  sup- 
porting a  bridge  adjacent  to  two  large  em- 
bankments cracked  and/or  moved  during 
construction.  The  embankments  had  not 
been  built  according  to  normal  procedures. 
The  Highway  Administration  shared  in  the 
$1.4  million  repair  costs.  (See  p.  14.) 

Construction  of  roadway  on  landfill — The 
State  instructed  the  contractor  to  build  an 
embankment  and  part  of  the  roadway  over 
landfill.  After  the  highway  vras  completed, 
the  embankment  began  to  sink,  damaging 
the  roadway  and  causing  It  to  separate  from 
the  surface  of  a  bridge. 

A  Highway  Administration  official  stated 
that  the  State's  corrective  measure — ^placing 
additional  layers  of  pavement  on  the  road- 
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^ay — was  not  a  permanent  solution  and  that 
similar  corrective  measures  would  have  to  be 
continued  for  several  years  before  the  em- 
bankment stabilized,  assuming  that  it  did 
not  faU  completely.  (See  p.  21.) 

The  Highway  Administration  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  maintenance  costs  for  this 
section  of  the  highway.  It  did  participate  in 
the  construction  costs.  (See  p.  21.) 

Purchase  of  embankment  material — To 
speed  up  construction  by  working  through 
the  winter,  the  State,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Highway  Administration,  authorized  the 
contractor  to  buy  special  material  to  use  in 
building  embankments. 

The  special  material  costing  $786,000  would 
not  have  been  needed  If  the  State  had  not 
decided  to  expedite  construction  and  If  It 
had  used  available  embankment  material. 

The  Highway  Administration  agreed  to 
share  In  the  cost  of  the  material.  The  extent 
of  Federal  participation,  however,  had  not 
been  agreed  upon.  The  Highway  Administra- 
tion's decision  was  Inconsistent  with  its  gen- 
eral policy  that  the  Oovernment  should  not 
participate  in  additional  costs  associated 
with  expediting  construcUon.  (See  p.  27.) 

Inadequate  revietps  by  the  Highway 
Administration 

The  Highway  Administration  did  not  ade- 
quately assure  Itself  that  the  State  was 
building  sound,  durable,  and  adequate  high- 
ways. 

Although  the  Highway  Administration's 
Inspectors  often  had  visited  and  inspected 
the  projects.  OAO  found  no  evidence  that 
they  had  questioned  the  State's  actions  or 
that  they  had  objected  to  the  construction 
methods  used. 

OAO  believes  that,  had  the  Highway  Ad- 
ministration carried  out  its  reviews  more 
effectively,  many  of  the  construction  prob- 
lems and  additional  costs  associated  with 
the  sections  of  highway  discussed  In  this  re- 
port might  have  been  avoided  or  minimized. 
(Seep.  34). 

ACKNCT    ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISSrTES 

The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
stated  that : 

•Tn  summary,  there  were  extremely  ad- 
verse Held  conditions  encountered  in  con- 
struction of  the  projects  selected  by  the 
GAO  for  review.  These  conditions  caused 
some  expensive  ovemins  in  cost.  req\ilred 
much  readjustment  of  contractor's  opera- 
tions, required  redesign  In  some  areas,  re- 
quired acquisition  of  additional  right-of- 
way,  and  called  for  a  high  degree  of  profes- 
sional expertise  in  the  field  to  make  en- 
gineering decisions  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
We  do  not  agree  that  the  adverse  field  con- 
ditions can  be  attributed  to  inadequate  plan 
review  or  lack  of  PHWA  field  review.  There 
Is  no  real  reason  to  believe  that  not  adjust- 
ing time  immediately  was  a  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  these  projects.  The  extra 
maintenance  now  required  on  the  projects 
Is  not  excessive:  It  is  the  least  expensive 
choice  to  the  public  considering  other  pos- 
sible alternatives." 

GAO  did  not  intend  to  Imply  that  all  the 
adverse  field  conditions  were  attributed  to  an 
Inadequate  plan  review  and  a  lack  of  field 
review  by  the  Highway  Administration.  GAO 
believes,  however,  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  might  have  been  avoided 
or  minimized  if  the  Highway  Administra- 
tion had  made  a  more  thorough  review  of 
the  project  plans  and  more  thorough  and 
timely  field  reviews. 

By  not  adjusting  the  highway  opening 
date  as  construction  problems  were  en- 
countered, the  contractors  were  required  to 
make  up  lost  time  caused  by  the  adverse 
field  conditions.  Many  of  the  problems  en- 
countered were  caused  by  the  construction 
methods  followed  by  the  contractors  In  an 
effort  to  expedite  the  work. 

Significant   maintenance    Is   required   on 
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the  sections  of  highway  reviewed  by  GAO. 
OAO  believes  that  there  Is  no  basis  for  de- 
termining whether  the  procedures  followed 
were  the  most  econmnical  because  sections 
of   the   roadway   had   not   stabilized. 

DOT'S  comments  and  GAO's  evaluation  are 
discussed  in  greater  detail  on  pages  36 
tiuough  48.) 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  NORMAN  C. 
"CONNIE"  ARMTTAGE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
January  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Norman  C. 
"Connie"  Armitage  hsis  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women.  Although  California 
has  the  honor  of  claiming  her  as  a  native 
daughter,  we  in  South  Carolina  were 
privileged  to  have  her  and  her  husband 
as  residents  for  a  number  of  years.  She  is 
still  one  of  us,  but  imfortunately  Mr. 
Armitage  passed  away  earlier  this  year. 

I  have  been  especially  fortunate  in 
that  common  political  interests  and  as- 
sociations have  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  know  this  lovely  lady,  to  gain  an  ap- 
preciation for  her  as  an  individual  not 
only  of  great  character  but  unusual 
ability,  and  to  observe  her  devotion  to 
those  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded. 

Since  assuming  her  position,  Mrs. 
Armitage  has  traveled  extensively 
ttiroughout  the  country  and  I  am  sure 
that  she  has  during  this  period  been  the 
subject  of  many  human  interest  stories. 
One  such  story,  and  I  might  add  an 
especially  good  one,  from  the  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Register  of  April  21,  1972,  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  article  in  the 
Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues (Ki  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
article  follows: 

[From   the   Sandusky    (Ohio)    Register, 

Apr.  21.  1972] 

Republican  IiEAnxs  Also  Hunter,  Sculptor, 

Equestrian,  Gourmet,  Linguist 

(By  Sue  Hively) 

Constance  Dean  Armitage's  observation  of 
elephants — the  symbol  of  the  Republican 
party — began  when  she  was  a  small  girl  at- 
tending elementary  school  in  her  native  Cali- 
fornia. 

"I  remember  this  art  class,"  Mrs.  Armitage 
recalled.  "Tbe  teacher  kept  saying,  'Aren't 
elephants  beautiful?"  So  nearly  every  day  in 
class,  we  drew  elephants." 

Mrs.  Armitage,  51,  of  Spartanburg.  S.C.  and 
Arlington.  Va.  became  president  of  the 
600.000-member  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  (NPRW)  In  January.  She 
was  In  Sandusky  last  week  to  promote  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon's  record  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  B^ubllcan 
Women. 

Mrs.  Armitage  said  she  began  actively 
working  for  the  Republican  party  when  she 
was  a  teen  ager.  Influenced  by  her  father's  op- 
position to  the  Rooeevelt  administration,  she 
began  ringing  doorbells  and  urging  people  V> 
vote  Republican. 

She  became  a  precinct  worker  and  has  par- 
ticipated In  presidential  campaigns  since 
1962. 


When  Mrs.  Armitage  became  president  of 
the  NFRW  she  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.C,  where  she 
Is  an  aasociate  professor  of  art  history  and 
only  female  faculty  member  In  the  college 
of  1000  male  students. 

Though  she  travels  extensively  on  lecture 
tours,  Mrs.  Armitage  manages  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  where  the  NFRW  is  based  every 
week.  "I  have  a  bouse  in  the  Old  Town  sec- 
ton  of  Arlington,  Va.  that  I'm  furnishing. 
Even  though  it  Is  unfurnished  at  present.  It 
really  doesn't  look  bare,  because  the  house  Is 
only  IS  feet  wide." 

Her  other  interests  include  fencing,  bow 
hunting,  riding,  gourmet  cooking,  languages, 
and  stone  sculpture. 

"Fencing  Is  an  individual  and  personal 
sport,"  Mrs.  Armitage  said.  "You  study  the 
style,  psychology  and  timing  of  your  op- 
ponent. You  are  all  alone  in  the  world  with 
your  adversary.  Winning  is  up  to  you." 

Mrs.  Armit«ge  has  competed  in  several 
U.S.  World  fencing  teams.  Until  the  last 
couple  of  years,  she  competed  at  the  national 
championships  In  New  York. 

"Fencing  Is  a  ^ort  you  can  do  all  your 
life.  First  your  legs  may  slow  down  a  little; 
but  your  hands  become  quicker.  Then  as 
your  hands  slow  down,  your  mind  becomes 
quicker." 

Mrs.  Armitage's  interest  In  fencing  stems 
from  a  poster  she  saw  in  a  college  gynasium. 
"I  attended  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  gym  was  compulsory.  I  saw  a 
picture  of  a  girl  fencing.  She  was  wearing  a 
swashbuckling  blue  cape  and  I  thought 
'that's  for  me.'  So  I  signed  up  and  learned 
to  love  fencing,  but  I  never  did  see  a  blue 
cape  like  the  one  In  the  picture." 

She  met  her  husband,  Norman  C.  Armitage, 
while  they  were  competing  on  a  fencing  team. 
He  won  a  bronze  Olympic  medal  for  fencing. 
Mr.  Armitage  believes  Ms  record  stiU  stands 
for  competing  in  more  Olympics  contests 
than  any  other  athlete. 

Mrs.  Armitage  has  been  a  widow  less  than 
two  months.  Her  husband  died  after  a 
lengthy  Illness.  She  still  finds  it  uncomfort- 
able to  talk  about  memories.  He  was  vice 
president  of  Deerlng  MllUken  Corp.  and  vice 
president  of  Deerlng  Mllliken  Research  Corp., 
S.C.  Their  children  are  Mrs.  C.  F.  Vallhonrat, 
an  architect,  and  Dean  Armitage. 

Armittige  was  also  responsible  for  his  wife's 
Interest  in  gourmet  cooking.  Mrs.  Armitage's 
smile  widened.  He  was  a  fantastic  gourmet 
cook.  When  we  were  going  together,  I  real- 
ized he  would  starve  to  death  after  we  were 
married  if  I  didn't  stop  being  a  meat  and 
potatoes  cook,  so  I  went  to  the  Cordon  Bleu 
in  Paris  to  learn  to  cook. 

"In  later  years  I  went  back  to  Cordon 
Bleu  and  got  my  certificate.  But  Tm  not  Julia 
Childs." 

Mrs.  Armitage  recalled  an  Incident.  "One 
day  I  was  substituting  for  a  friend  on  her 
television  cooking  program.  I  prepared  a 
broccoli  cream  soup.  It  was  really  very 
elegant. 

"A  few  days  later  as  1  was  running  to  catch 
a  plane,  I  literally  bumped  Into  another 
woman,  who  was  also  In  a  hurry.  She  stepped 
back,  look  at  me  and  said,  "  I  know  you. 
You're  Mrs.  Armitage.  I  just  want  to  tell  you, 
I  bought  all  the  ingredients  for  that  broccoli 
cream  soup.  1  made  It  and  It  tasted  awful.'  " 

"Mrs.  Armitage  shruggled  her  shoulders. 
Julia  Childs,  I'm  not." 

She  doesn't  enjoy  cooking  every  day.  "But 
ni  put  on  a  good  show  a  couple  of  times  a 
week." 

Mrs.  Armitage  looks  the  picture  of  the  all- 
Amerlcan  woman — sunshine,  health  and 
fresh  air.  She  Is  5  feet  eight  inches  tall,  and 
considers  herself  "skinny".  She  has  strongly 
chiseled  hands,  blue  eyes,  and  a  clear  com- 
plexion. Her  light  brown  hair,  with  Its  red- 
dish highlights  is  ptilled  back  hackney  pony 
style.  One  could  picture  her  wearing  tweeds 
and  riding  her  horse  through  the  country. 
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Horseback  riding  is  another  of  her  interests. 
She  has  a  registered  half  Quarterhorse-haU 
Thorobred. 

The  subject  of  bow-hunting  also  brings  « 
soarkle  to  Mrs.  Armitage's  eyes.  "I  s(q>paae 
I  got  interested  In  bow  hunting  in  sort  of 
au  imglamorous  way.  A  friend  wanted  me 
to  try  it,  and  I  did  to  please  her  more  than 
anything.  I  loved  it. 

"I  rigged  a  target  in  the  back  yard  behind 
the  house.  A  rabbit  moved  along  on  a  puUey. 

"I  like  the  stillness  and  the  solitude  of 
bow  hunting.  For  one  thing,  the  number  of 
hunters  In  any  one  area  is  usually  limited. 

"I  wouldn't  hunt  with  a  gun  for  anything. 
In  bow  htmting  you  have  to  think  like  the 
animal  and  be  out  in  nature.  You  have  to 
have  a  tremendous  alertness  and  hearing. 

"After  you  sit  there  all  those  hours  in  the 
cotA,  trying  to  think  like  a  deer  and  wonder- 
ing where  be  will  be,  you  reaUy  don't  feel 
bad  about  footing  one  when  it  finally 
comes.  Most  bow  hunters  don't  get  a  deer 
every  year  anyway — ^maybe  one  every  two 
or  three  years." 

Mrs.  Armitage  currently  speaks  seven 
languages,  among  them  Arabic  and  Chinese. 
"I've  learned  and  forgotten  several  other 
languages  over  the  years,"  she  said. 

"If  you  live  in  a  country  and  speak  the 
language,  it  is  easier  than  studying  lan- 
guages out  of  textbooks."  Mrs.  Armitage 
^ent  three  years  in  Italy  and  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  France  and  Germany.  She  lived 
for  months  in  Greece  and  has  made  several 
other  trips  to  that  country.  "I  traveled  all 
over  Greece  with  a  knapsack  on  my  back.  It's 
a  small  coiuitry,  so  it's  easy  to  do." 

Every  two  years  Mrs.  Armitage  takes  a 
group  of  her  students  on  an  art  tour  of  Italy. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  Mrs.  Armitage  did  graduate 
work  in  art  history  at  the  University  of 
Florence  and  the  University  of  Perugia  in 
Italy. 

She  also  did  graduate  studies  of  art  history 
and  Chinese  at  Columbia  University  and  art 
history  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  She  has 
a  masters  degree  in  Arabic  at  Columbia  and 
has  almost  finished  a  masters  In  English 
literature.  Another  unfinished  project  in  fly- 
ing lessons,  Mrs.  Armitage  quit  when  her 
husband  objected. 

Mrs.  Armitage  regards  Arabic  as  the  most 
difficult  language  she  has  studied,  even  more 
difficult  than  Chinese. 

Her  field  of  specialization  Is  Chinese  paint- 
ing. However  she  was  teaching  primarily 
Italian  Renaissance  history  at  WoSord. 

Mrs.  Armitage  does  stone  sculpturing.  She 
explained,  "I  have  no  tactUe  Imagination.  I 
cannot  take  a  piece  of  clay  and  put  it  to- 
gether. But  I  can  look  at  stone  and  envision 
what  it  contains:  then  extract  it." 

IMrs.  Armitage  believes  one  must  be  in  the 
right  mood  to  do  sculpture.  "I  can't  do 
sculpturing  when  I'm  on  a  lecture  tour.  If 
you  are  working  on  something,  it  will  haimt 
you. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night,  you  can  see 
the  haunch  of  a  rabbit  or  the  bridge  of  a  nose 
and  know  just  how  much  stone  should  be 
removed. 

"There  have  been  times  In  the  middle  of  a 
lecture  when  I've  thought  about  my  sculp- 
ture and  there  has  been  the  temptation  to 
say,  'Gentlemen,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
today,  I  have  this  piece  of  stone  to  take  care 
of.  .  .' " 

On  the  subject  of  women's  rights,  Mrs. 
Armitage  said,  I  believe  there  should  be  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  and  equal  professional 
opportunities  for  vtromen. 

"But  I  dont  want  to  sacrifice  the  gallantry 
of  having  a  man  open  the  door,  hold  my  coat, 
or  pull  up  my  chair.  We  can  have  both  If  we 
dont  carry  this  thing  too  far." 

She  believes  women's  service  In  the  mili- 
tary service  should  be  voluntary.  "I  believ* 
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an  all  voluntary  army  would  probably  lead 
to  greater  opportunities  tor  women  in  the 
forces." 

On  family  lite,  Mrs.  Armitage  said.  "I  dont 
believe  in  developing  a  condition  which  would 
create  an  abortion  mill.  I  am  immensely  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  famUy  life  and 
increased  promiscuity.  Numerality  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  vromen.  Women  have  an 
Innate  goodness  and  gentleness." 

Mrs.  Armitage  said  she  has  no  special  se- 
crets for  maintaining  her  heavy  schedule.  "I 
don't  get  tired.  I  just  stay  on  a  constant  level 
and  don't  get  too  excited,  like  an  inactive 
fuse." 

While  on  the  lecture  circuit,  Mrs.  Armitage 
spends  here  evenings  in  her  motel  room. 
"reading  a  papertxick  book,  knitting  and 
watching  television  all  at  the  same  time." 
For  all  Us  glamour,  her  life  is  a  lonely  one. 
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PLEA    FOR    HANDGUN    BAN 


HAWAH  AND  UNITED  ADR  LINES 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18,  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  inaugural  of 
scheduled  flights  between  Hawaii  and  the 
mainland  United  States.  On  May  1,  1947, 
two  DC-6  aircraft  of  United  Air  Lines 
left  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  to  begin 
the  first  regular  air  line  service  on  this 
route.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  wish  United  a  "Happy  Anniver- 
sary" for  its  25  years  of  service  to  and 
from  Hawaii. 

United  initially  scheduled  one  daUy 
roimd  trip  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu  at  a  cost  of  $135.  The  flights 
took  between  8  and  9  hours.  Today  a 
flight  can  cost  as  low  as  $98  and  take 
little  more  than  5  hours  to  complete. 

The  faster  jets  and  the  great  popu- 
larity of  Hawaii  have  combined  to  ex- 
plode the  numbers  of  people  who  make 
this  tiip.  In  1947,  United  carried  nearly 
17,000  people  on  this  run.  In  1971,  United 
carried  more  than  1,045,000  people  de- 
spite the  presence  of  a  number  of  other 
airlines  now  serving  Hawaii. 

Tourism  in  Hawaii  has  greatly  ex- 
panded in  the  last  sevei'al  years  along 
with  the  rest  of  Hawaii's  economy.  The 
advent  of  regularly  scheduled  air  service 
has  certainly  been  a  contributing  factor 
In  this  sustained  growth. 

As  Hawaii's  economy  has  expanded 
United  has  also  expanded  its  service  to 
meet  the  growing  needs.  United  now  has 
direct  California-Hilo  flights,  and  also 
has  direct  flights  to  Honolulu  from  a 
number  of  cities  including  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Prom  the  modest  beginnings 
of  one  roimd  trip  daily.  United  now  has 
87  round  trips  scheduled  every  week 
from  many  parts  of  the  mainland. 

Hawaii  and  United  Air  Lines  have  had 
a  pleasant  and  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationship these  past  25  years.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  United  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  know  the  people  of  Hawaii  look 
forward  to  continued  dependable  service, 
and  I  am  sure  the  association  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  long  and  happy  one. 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  ILUICOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  in  view  of 
Monday's  vicious  attack  on  Governor 
Wallace,  public  cries  for  handgun  control 
are  suddenly  skyrocketing.  Sentiments  in 
my  city  of  Chicago  strongly  favor  Fed- 
eral legislation  Mtiiich  would  finally  and 
abruptly  halt  the  propagation  of  death- 
dealing  hsoidguns. 

The  theory  behind  these  feelings  Is 
that  State  laws  just  will  not  work.  What 
use  is  a  State  law  which  prohibits  buy- 
ing a  handgun  if  anyone  can  purchase 
such  a  weapon  merely  by  crossing  a  State 
line? 

Wednesday's  Chicago  Sim-Times  car- 
ries a  story  about  Mayor  Daley's  views 
on  this  most  important  question.  I  would 
like  to  insert  that  article  in  the  Record, 
along  with  two  editorials,  one  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  one  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  insert  one  more  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  by  Jack  Griffin,  entitled 
"Guns  .  .  .  When  Will  We  Ever  Learn?" 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  17. 1972] 

Daley  Renews  Plea  for  Haitdcuns  Ban 
(By  Harry  Golden,  Jr.) 

Mayor  Daley  renewed  a  plea  for  a  nation- 
wide ban  on  handguns  as  he  spoke  emotion- 
ally Tuesday  of  his  prayers  for  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace. 

At  a  press  conference,  Daley  deplored  the 
shooting  and  grave  wounding  Monday  of 
Alabama's  governor  during  a  presidential 
campaign  ap{>earance  at  Laurel,  Md. 

"It  was  a  dastardly  act  and  a  tragedy  in 
the  American  society,"  Daley  said. 

The  mayor  said  of  Wallace,  in  intensive 
care  after  surgery  at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in 
SUver  Spring,  Md.,  "I  hope  to  God  he  doesn't 
die." 

Daley  declared  that  Congress  should  now 
do  "some  soul  searching."  and  that,  if  con- 
gressmen and  state  legislators  "have  any 
guts."  they  would  act  promptly  to  outlaw 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  all  handguns  for 
private  citizens. 

WOULD   EXEMPT  RIFLXS 

It  was  understood,  from  Daley's  past  state- 
ments, that  making  of  handguns  would  be 
permitted  for  police  and  the  military.  Rifles 
and  shotguns  would  be  exempted  from  the 
ban. 

As  to  his  own  safety.  Daley  said.  "I'm  not 
afraid  to  die.  I  know  that  someday  youll  die 
and  I  don't  care  how  it  happens.  "The  Lord 
is  the  only  one  who  will  determine  that.  But 
I  don't  fear  It. 

"We  have  a  fine  (police  protective)  detail. 
Two  of  them  went  to  the  Secret  Service  of 
the  Justice  Department  (for  special  train- 
ing) six  months  ago. 

"I  have  no  fear  for  my  life.  Who  would 
want  to  kill  me?  I  haven't  done  anything  to 
anyone.  I'll  continue  to  meet  the  people  of 
Chicago  and  I've  been  doing  that  for  17 
years  and  Tm  not  concerned." 

Daley  declared,  "It's  about  time  the  U.S. 
Congress  would  stop  kidding  themselves 
ftbout  (opposition  of)  the  (National)  Rifle 
Assn.  . . .  you  don't  shoot  game  with  a  hand- 
gun. The  handgun  is  used  to  kill  human 
beings." 
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CALLS  FOB   ACTION 

The  mayor  also  decried  and  called  for 
action  by  lawmakers  and  citizens  to  stop: 

(1)  Importation  of  handguns  and  their 
delivery  through  the  mails  or  by  express  serv- 
ice. 

(2)  Disruptive  demonstrations  and  what 
he  called,  "un-American  heckling,"  and  as- 
serted encouragement  of  these  practices  by 
some  educators,  clergymen  and  communica- 
tions media. 

(3)  Political  criticism  characterized  by 
"hatred"  and  "viciousness." 

(4)  "Olamorlzing  of  violence"  by  televi- 
sion, radio  and  newspapers. 

Daley  said,  "I  think  all  of  us  are  respon- 
sible in  a  way  ...  we  prayed  last  night  at 
our  family  table.  We  said  a  decade  of  the 
rosary  for  Gov.  Wallace  that  he  woiUd  re- 
cover." 

The  mayor  said  former  Police  Supt.  Or- 
lando W.  Wilson  told  him  that  65  per  cent  of 
violent  crime  coiUd  be  traced  to  portrayal  of 
violence  in  communications. 

Daley  also  said  that  the  police  task  force 
last  year  confiscated  14,000  handguns. 

"How  many  guns  have  been  registered 
(under  a  1968  Chicago  ordinance)?"  Daley 
asked,  "How  many  are  unregistered?  Every 
one  of  these  guns  is  a  potential  klUer  .  .  . 
and  we  have  people  running  away  from  the 
gun  legislation.  A  lot  of  guys  holding  high 
public  office  are  running  away  from  It. 

"For  what?  For  fear  of  recrimination?  K 
I'm  going  to  be  intimidated  about  that,  I 
don't  want  to  hold  public  office." 

Daley  suggested  that  political  campaign 
techniques  may  change  in  the  light  of  the 
assassinations  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  (D-New  York) 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
and  the  attempted  assassination  of  Wallace. 

In  response  to  a  question.  Daily  said, 
"Would  you  continue  to  campaign  with  this 
happening  in  our  country?" 

"My  God!"  he  said.  "We  have  had  the 
killing  of  a  President.  We  have  had  the  kill- 
ing of  his  brother.  We  have  had  the  assassina- 
tion of  an  outstanding  religious  leader.  And 
now  we  have  the  shooting  of  a  man  who  is  a 
presidential  candidate. 

"I  would  also  hope  that  those  great  dis- 
ciples of  hatred  and  of  viciousness  would 
stop  their  attacks  on  one  another.  Even  In 
these  critical  hours,  we  read  statements. 

".  .  .  My  God.  what  kind  of  society  have 
we?  He  (Wallace)  has  a  right  to  express  his 
views  if  this  is  America  without  being  hit 
with  bricks  .  .  .  here  is  a  presidential  can- 
didate who  goes  around  our  country  and  is 
heckled. 

NO   RIGHT   TO    INTERFERE 

"In  the  universities,  where  we  shovUd  have 
some  discipline  and  particularly  some  lead- 
ership, a  speaker  can't  talk.  .  .  .  We  said  in 
1968  and  we  say  it  again:  No  one  has  the 
right  to  interfere  with  you. 

"No  one  has  the  right  to  sit  out  in  that 
driveway  when  you  are  coming  to  work  or 
you  are  going  to  the  hospital  with  yovu:  wife. 
No  one  has  the  right  to  go  into  a  meeting 
and  try  to  disrupt  that  meeting." 

Attempts  to  get  strong  gun  legislation 
have  failed.  Daley  said,  simply  ''because  of 
the  profit  that's  In  it." 

He  said  two  Chicago  boys — aged  11  and 
12 — got  guns  through  the  mail  at  $4.96  each. 
A  Chicago  manufacturer  examined  them,  he 
said,  and  estimated  one  cost  98  cents  to  pro- 
duce, and  the  other,  $1.26. 

America  and  the  Handcun 
The  shooting  of  Gov.  George  Wallace  raises 
once  again  the  question  whether  new  laws 
are  necessary  to  restrict  the  manufacture. 
Import,  purchase,  and  use  of  handguns  in 
the  United  States. 

This  was  to  be  expected.  A  similar  cry  for 
gun  control  followed  the  assassinations  of 
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Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  in  1968.  In  the  emotionalism  of 
that  time,  America  was  characterized  as  a 
sick,  violence-prone,  gun-toting  society  which 
needed  to  be  protected  against  Itself.  Tlie 
same  is  being  repeated  now. 

We  don't  think  America  is  sick.  We  dont 
think  we  are  any  more  violence -prone  than 
most  countries,  or  that  political  assassina- 
tions are  more  characteristic  of  this  country 
than  of  most  others.  What  does  distinguish 
this  country,  however,  is  the  ease  with  which 
almost  anybody  can  locate  and  acquire  a 
gun. 

The  nation's  gunowners  (often  referred  to 
as  "the  gun  lobby")  make  a  cogent  argu- 
ment in  defense  of  their  position.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution 
states:  "A  well  regulated  milita  being  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed."  Thus,  they  claim,  gcun 
control   is  unconstitutional. 

The  majority  of  gun  owners  are  law-abid- 
ing farmers,  sportsmen,  and  private  citizens 
who  do  not  commit  crimes.  After  all,  it  is 
criminals,  not  guns,  that  kill  people. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  gun  control 
laws  on  the  books  In  this  country  [includ- 
ing Chicago  and  Illinois  statutes],  but  they 
have  failed  to  work  because  criminals  do  not 
obey  them.  Gun  control  laws  are  effective 
only  after  the  fact,  their  opponents  say,  and 
there  are  so  many  illegal  guns  already  In 
circulation  that  a  ban  on  them  would  be  next 
to  useless  in  terms  of  reducing  crime.  Po- 
litical assassins,  they  add,  are  mentally  un- 
balanced fanatics  who  are  impossible  to  stop 
with  or  without  gun  control  laws. 

All  this  is  largely  true,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  at  a  time  when  police  were 
all  but  nonexistent  and  men  carried  swords 
and  saddle  pistols  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Times  have  considerably  changed.  Does  the 
Constitution  require  that  everyone  have  free 
access  to  handguns  as  well  as  rifles?  Do 
farmers  and  sportsmen  really  need  hand- 
guns? As  a  hunting  weapon,  a  handgun  Is 
next  to  useless.  It  is  designed  for  the  killlpg 
of  men  at  close  range,  and  for  little  else. 

True,  gun  control  laws  have  been  relatively 
ineffective.  But  if  they  were  combined  with 
sterner  stop  and  frisk  measures  and  harsher 
penalties  for  the  commission  of  crimes  with 
a  gun,  would  they  not  then  work?  Would  not 
control  on  the  manufacture  and  Importation 
of  hand  gxins  eventually  dry  up  the  supply? 

Pistols  are  involved  In  some  92  per  cent 
of  the  homicides  committed  in  this  country 
every  year.  They  are  used  in  96  per  cent  of 
the  robberies.  Must  it  be  so  easy  for  criminals 
to  obtain  them? 

Many  citizens  in  high-crime  areas  say  they 
need  guns  for  self-defense.  But  for  every 
incident  in  which  a  grocer  or  homeowner 
shoots  a  robber  in  self-defense,  there  are 
several  in  which  a  grocer  or  homeowner  is 
shot  reaching  for  his  g^un.  and  countless  more 
in  which  innocent  persons  are  shot  either  by 
accident  or  in  a  trivial  quarrel.  Of  more  than 
20,000  persons  shot  to  death  In  the  United 
States  every  year,  many  die  In  crimes  of  pas- 
sion or  in  accidents  which  would  not  have 
occurred  if  a  gun  had  not  been  bandy. 

In  short,  political  assassinations,  tragic 
and  conspicuous  as  they  are.  are  only  part  of 
the  problem.  It  would  be  illusory  to  think 
that  measures  such  as  we  now  feel  may  be 
advisable  for  the  control  of  handguns  will 
bring  any  Immediate  relief  from  assassina- 
tions or  other  crime.  But  they  would  quickly 
reduce  the  number  of  unpremedlated  kill- 
ings and  would  ultimately  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  others  as  well. 

Tho  we  hate  to  see  further  Incursions  on 
state  sovereignty,  federal  legislation  may  be 
the  best  answer.  Southern  and  western  states 
would  balk  at  stricter  gun  control  laws,  as, 
apparently,  would  Illinois,  where  both  Gov. 
Ogilvle   and  his  opponent,  Daniel   Walker, 
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oppose  them.  Nor  are  states  In  a  position  to 
control  the  liiq>ortation  and  Interstate  com- 
merce In  handguns.  In  any  event,  we  no 
longer  feel  that  the  right  to  own  a  .45  auto- 
matic should  have  priority  over  the  chance  of 
saving  lives. 

The  Weasel's  Twist 

There  was  a  recent  time  when  one  might 
have  though  that  the  terrible  toU  of  leaders 
and  those  who  sought  to  be  leaders  In  the  dec- 
ade of  1960's  was  an  aberration,  that  6<Mne- 
how  now  the  American  nation  was  restored 
to  sanity.  The  attempted  assassination  of 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  bis  dis- 
pelled that  error,  and  it  has  been  replaced 
with  the  sad  relearning  that  running  for  pub- 
lic office — high  or  low — is  still  so  risky  that 
the  office  seeker  must  be  more  stringently 
protected  against  the  people  he  seeks  to  lead. 

To  Wallace  and  his  family,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  victims  of  Monday's  shooting,  we 
extend  sympathy  and  all  wishes  for  an  early 
recovery.  The  specter  of  disability  hangs  over 
the  governor;  we  would  remind  him  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  not  deterred 
by  physical  disability  from  running  for  of- 
fice, and  Wallace  has  the  same  right  to  be 
heard. 

What  a  terrible  blow  Is  this  latest  mani- 
festation of  political  violence  to  our  tightly 
held  beliefs  in  how  the  process  of  election 
should  be  conducted!  Are  candidates  and  of- 
ficeholders alike  to  be  as  Nero  was  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign,  fearful  to  go  anywhere  but 
the  most  secure  areas?  Must  "public  appear- 
ances" be  limited  to  television  studios  which 
are  themselves  the  centers  of  armed  camps? 
These  things,  we  used  to  believe,  happened 
only  in  faraway  places,  or  to  gangsters  in  our 
own  land. 

The  roster  of  the  last  decade  is  horren- 
dous. There  is  the  official  violence  of  Orange- 
burg. Kent  Stete.  Jackson  State  and  Attica. 
There  is  the  individual  violence  which  has 
brought  down  John  and  Robert  Kennedy.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Malcolm  X.  and  now 
Wallace.  Even  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  had 
the  right  to  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
he  would  die  in  bed. 

We  live  in  a  climate  of  violence.  A  century 
away  from  the  frontier,  we  rejoice  In  vio- 
lence. An  "action-packed  television  drama 
Is  followed  by  the  real  life  picture  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  surrounded  by  police  and 
Secret  Service  agents,  their  eyes  sweeping 
like  lighthouse  beams  to  spot  the  threat  be- 
for  it  strikes.  A  century  away  from  the  fron- 
tier, we  still  have  men  riding  shotgun.  What 
William  Bultler  Yeats  said  of  his  native 
Ireland  in  1919  is  applicable  today: 

We  who  seven  years  ago 
Talked  of  honor  and  of  truth. 
Shriek  with  pleasure  when  we  show 
The  weasel's  twist,  the  weasel's  tooth. 

As  government  becomes  more  author- 
itarian, and  parties  more  Inclined  towards 
self -justification  than  seeking  honor  and 
truth,  the  rest  of  the  nation  becomes  polar- 
ized, inflamed.  If  the  examples  of  the  past 
were  not  enough,  the  incidents  of  Monday 
afternoon  in  Maryland  should  teach  us  that 
anjrone — anyone — who  attempts  for  his  own 
vainglory  or  political  purposes  to  divide  and 
segment  America  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  public  climate  in  which  mad- 
men feel  they  can  act. 

Moreover,  the  list  on  which  Wallace's  name 
now  appears  Is  swelled  a  thousandfold  by 
victims  whose  names  are  not  as  famous.  This 
latest  act  of  mindlessness  should  carry  one 
message:  if  we  as  a  nation  act  like  vicious 
children,  our  lives  must  be  strictured  as  are 
those  of  vicious  children.  Strict  controls  over 
the  manufacture  and  sales  of  handguns — 
these  children's  toys — are  more  vital  than 
ever.  As  Tom  Wicker  put  It  In  Tuesday's  New 
York  Times:  "The  blatant  avaUabUity  of 
guns  in  America  simply  cannot  be  set  aside 
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or  discounted  as  a  major  source  of  violent 
dime." 

TlierB  Is  good  draft  legislation  before  the 
OongrMB  on  handguns  (we  have  long  since 
lost  fattb  In  nilnots  leglslaton  to  acquit 
themselves  like  responsible  bviman  beings  in 
this  regard).  It  must  be  passed  befcx-e  our 
national  preoccupation  with  violence  thrusts 
more  weapons  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  seek  the  bubble  reputation  by  shoot- 
ing down  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 

|From  tbe  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  17, 1973] 

OuKS  .  .  .  WtaN  Wtzx  Wb  Ever  Ij^kn? 
(By  Jack  Orlffln) 

The  madness  of  man,  the  utter  Insanity 
sometimes  of  his  reasoning,  can  sti-etch  from 
a  parking  lot  bi  Laurel,  Md.,  to  an  L  train 
on  Chicago's  South  Bide. 

Last  Sattirday,  a  young  man.  Michael  Kulls, 
a  student  who  really  cared  tat  those  who 
lived  around  him,  was  shot  to  death  for  a 
handful  of  nickels  and  dimes  be  might  have 
been  carrying  on  bis  person. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  soft  sunlight  of 
Maryland,  Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  was  gunned  down  for  bis  politi- 
cal beliefs. 

MTben  in  the  bell  are  we  ever  going  to 
learn? 

Hate,  an  animal  insensltivity  to  another 
man,  these  may  have  been  the  driving  forces. 
But  the  instrument  was  a  gun.  Kulls  and 
Wallace  were  poles  apart  In  philosophy,  shot 
for  different  reasons,  but  they  were  victims 
of  the  same  thing.  A  gun. 

Ob,  all  right,  I  know  the  venom  that  will 
be  spit  my  way  by  tbe  National  Rifle  Assn. 
and  the  Illinois  Rifle  Assn.,  and  all  those 
others  who  find  in  the  gun  a  sense  of 
superiority. 

I  know  all  their  tired  and  useless,  but 
unfortimately  overwhelmingly,  arginnents. 
I've  been  smothered  with  them  before.  I  even 
know  the  threats  of  some  of  them. 

THX  I7SUAL  BOGEYMEN 

Take  away  our  guns,  tbcy  waU,  and  when 
the  Russians  come,  or  the  Red  Chinese,  or 
the  North  Vietnamese,  or  the  Martians  in- 
vade us  we  will  be  able  to  fight  them  only 
with  pitchforks. 

Oh,  for  God's  sake,  I  can  just  picture  the 
local  gun  club  down  at  the  seashore  driving 
off  tanks  with  No.  6  birdshot. 

Yeah,  I  know  tbe  one.  the  argument  that 
guns  dont  klU.  That  it's  the  man.  not  tbe 
wet^Km.  Tbe  beQ  guns  don't  kill.  They  damn 
sure  do,  because  that's  their  primary  func- 
tion. 

Now,  we  get  to  the  one  alx>ut  a  pistol  in 
the  house  keeps  the  burglars  away.  That  one 
is  beautiful.  I  want  to  cry  when  I  hear  that 
ring  across  the  land. 

A  loaded  pistol  around  the  house  is  an  <^>en 
Invitation  tat  a  4-year-oId  kid  to  blow  his 
bead  off  when  bis  mother  isn't  looking.  The 
MRA  itself  in  previous  literature  preaches 
that  a  giui  and  its  ammunition  should  \x 
kept  apart  when  children  are  in  tbe  house. 

That  being  the  case,  you're  going  to  have 
to  have  one  helluva  obliging  burglar  in  the 
house.  You're  going  to  have  to  ask  the  bur- 
glar to  wait  downstairs  while  you  find  the 
bullets  to  load  your  gun. 

And,  of  course,  I  know  that  people  die  every 
day  from  a  knife  or  an  auto,  at  a  bar  of  soap 
In  the  bathtub.  And  these  are  not  outlawed. 
But  I'll  tell  you  something,  I'd  a  daom  sight 
rather  face  a  man  with  a  slingshot  than  a 
^8  caliber  pistoL 

TO  KNOW  IS  TO  FEAK 

Look.  Baby,  I  know  about  guns.  Maybe 
nuve  than  a  lot  (^  nuts  who  think  I  should 
be  dq>ortcd.  I  grew  up  on  guns,  hunted  with 
them  when  I  was  a  Idd  and  fought  two  wars 
with  them.  And  maybe  that's  why  they  scare 
the  hell  out  of  me  now,  and  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nobody  has  ever  seriously  suggested  that 
all  the  guns  be  confiscated  In  this  counti^, 
that  tbe  hunter  be  denied  his  sport.  Just  a 
uniform  federal  law  that  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  buy  a  piece  ot  machinery  designed  to 
kill  another  person. 

Sure,  I  know  that  criminals  and  Idiots  and 
flaming  nitwits  are  able  to  get  a  gun  llle-gally, 
but  that's  largely  because  there  are  so  damn 
many  guns  available. 

Local,  statewide  gun  laws  are  admirable, 
but  Ineffective.  What  does  it  matter  if  a 
man  is  denied  a  gun  In  one  state,  and  has 
only  to  walk  across  tbe  line  to  buy  it  in  an- 
other? 

A  man  bought  a  rifle  from  a  mail-order 
bouse  to  kill  a  President,  another  got  bis  at  a 
porting  goods  store  and  assassinated  one  of 
this  country's  finest  black  leaders.  A  senator 
died  from  a  madman's  pistol. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  make  It 
easy  for  a  man  to  shoot  a  governor,  or  kill  a 
kid  riding  home  on  an  L  train? 
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NIXON  S  CHOICE  SEEMS  PROPER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  IS,  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
thoughtful  editorial  appearing  May  10  in 
the  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot,  in  assessing 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  mine  North 
Vietnamese  ports,  comments: 

It  appears  that  the  President  had  done 
bis  homework  well,  and  that  the  blockade 
and  mining  actions  were  more  startling  to  the 
American  people  than  anyone  else.  It  Is  ques- 
tionable that  any  saue  American  actually 
endorses  war,  but  when  one  is  so  engaged  one 
of  the  primary  precepts  Is  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  lines  of  supply. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  underscore  a 
number  of  points  wliich  I  believe  have 
been  too  often  overlooked  by  many  critics 
of  the  war,  particularly  in  the  past  few 
days,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Nixon's  Choice  Seems  Proper 

The  die  is  cast. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  decided  to 
exercise  an  option  in  the  Vietnamese  war  that 
his  predecessors  shied  away  from — the  min- 
ing of  North  Vietnamese  harbors  and  a  form 
of  blockade. 

It  was  a  bold  move,  reminiscent  of  tbe 
showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  Culw. 
and  certainly  the  gravest  commitment  at 
United  States  power — both  political  and  mili- 
tary— since  then. 

Reaction  at  home  was  far  stronger  than 
that  emanating  from  the  capitals  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  most  directly  affected. 

The  real  reason  question,  politics  aside.  Is 
whether  the  President  can  puU  it  off.  If  be 
does,  he'll  have  won  big.  If  he's  been  too  bold, 
he'll  go  down  as  the  loser  of  the  century. 

The  President,  la  presenting  his  case  to  the 
American  people  on  television,  dldnt  act  as 
though  he  was  over-playing  his  hand,  but 
rather  like  a  poker  player  holding  a  royal 
flush. 

Although  the  Russians,  and  presumably  the 
mainland  Clilnese,  were  advised  In  advance 
of  his  speech,  hardly  a  ripple  emerged  from 
them  in  the  first  24  hours. 

Tass,  the  official  Russian  news  agency,  said 
tbe  President  was  engaging  in  undisguised 
aggression.  Peking  was  silent.  None  of  the 
usual  engaging  in  diatribes. 

In  fact,  the  sUence  from  those  capitals  of 
tbe  world  where  the  United  States  has  been 
the  favorite  whipping  boy.  is  deafening. 

Obviously  the  President  took  what  looks 


like  a  startling  risk.  It  makes  one  wonder 
what  John  F.  Kennedy  would  have  done  in 
the  same  ctrcTUBstanees,  for  after  all  It  was 
Kennedy  wbo  caned  Ptemler  Khrushchev's 
bluff  over  Cuba. 

Tbere  are  aome  noticeable  dlfitfences  this 
time.  Nixon  didn't  call  up  tbe  reserves  or 
guard,  nor  did  he  put  them  on  alert  status. 
He  hasn't  yet  beefed  up  our  forces  anywhere, 
aside  from  the  buildup  of  naval  and  air  forc«^ 
needed  to  begin  the  mining  and  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Nixon  spoke  ot  tbe  interdiction  of  ships 
bound  for  North  Vietnamese  ports,  but  it 
wasn't  neariy  as  strident  as  tbe  tones  used 
by  Kennedy. 

Several  questions  remain  unanswered  for 
tbe  moment.  For  example,  what  happens  if 
the  Russians  send  in  mine  sweepers?  Do  our 
forces  try  to  halt  them? 

What  happens  if  a  blockade  runner  hits 
a  mine?  Depending  on  which  country  owns 
tlie  sliip,  it  could  provoke  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation. 

Yet.  in  tlie  badcground  of  it  all.  President 
Nixon  comes  through  as  though  he  knew 
those  answers  before  he  ordered  the  mine 
fields  laid. 

His  assistant  for  national  security  affairs, 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  been  a  very  busy  trav- 
eler lately,  and  his  trips  have  included  a  4- 
day  stay  in  Moscow,  some  time  in  Parts — 
where  every  nation  has  representatives — aud 
various  other  national  capitals. 

In  addition.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  has  been  busy  traveling  around  Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

Kissinger  doubts  Moscow  will  find  the 
blockade  more  than  a  temporary  irritant, 
and  still  thinks  President  Nixon  will  be  wel- 
come later  this  month. 

It  appears  that  the  President  had  done  his 
homework  well,  and  that  the  blockade  and 
mining  actions  were  more  startling  to  the 
American  people  than  anyone  else. 

It  is  questionable  that  any  sane  American 
actually  endorses  war,  but  when  one  is  so 
engaged  one  of  the  primary  precepts  is  to 
cut  off  tbe  enemy's  lines  of  supply. 

The  mine-laying  and  blocltade.  together 
with  tike  l>onibing  of  railroads  and  highways 
Is  aimed  at  that  specific  military  objective. 

Theoretically,  the  ships  now  in  North  Viet- 
namese waters  will  get  out  before  the  m!n« 
arm  themselves  sometime  Thursday.  If  they 
do  not.  they  could  be  trapped  there  in- 
definlttiy. 

One  recent  report  from  the  Orient  said 
the  Nortb  Vietnamese  were  deliberately 
keeping  the  Haiphong  Harbor  filled  with 
ships,  not  letting  empty  ones  leave  until 
more  loaded  ones  arrived. 

The  theory  advanced  was  that  this  would 
effectively  prevent  United  States  planes  from 
attacking  the  port  facilities. 

Such  bombing  attacics  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  mines  prevented  shipping  from  enter- 
ing the  ports. 

Barring  Russian  or  mainland  Chinese  at- 
tempts to  break  the  blockade  militarily,  in- 
terdiction of  ships  would  settle  down  to 
stopping  the  very  considerable  shipping  car- 
ried on  by  Junks,  wooden  craft  that  can 
steal  along  In  shallow  water  and  avoid  mines. 

Only  time  will  tell  how  correct  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  making  this  particular  move  at 
this  time,  but  on  the  siirface,  at  least.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  one  that  was  well-thought-out 
and  proper  as  of  the  time  be  made  it. 


CUBAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundtty,  May  IB,  1972 

Mr.  ROGE:rS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  the  Russian  naval  presence  in 
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the  Caribbean  and  especially  its  use  of 
Cuban  porta  has  been  a  source  of  grave 
concern  for  me  and  the  people  of  south 
Florida. 

These  activities  have  been  cause  for 
even  greater  interest  with  the  visit  of 
Soviet  missile  submarines.  Last  week 
there  was  a  Russian  missile  submarine  in 
a  Cuban  port.  A  situation  which  has  be- 
come all  too  familiar. 

The  most  recent  visit  Is  additionally 
noteworthy  because  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  so-called  understanding 
reached  as  a  result  of  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis  with  a  provision  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  install  offensive  mis- 
siles in  Cuba. 

But  the  Russian  submarines  are  tn 
themselves  offensive  weapon  systems  and 
under  the  so-called  understanding,  I 
feel  these  visits  by  missile  submarines 
violates  the  terms  of  that  "understand- 
ing." 

In  1970  I  asked  the  State  Department, 
the  Defense  Depcutment  and  the  White 
House  to  explain  the  "understanding"  in 
light  of  Soviet  submarine  activity  in  Cuba 
during  October  and  November.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  only  echo 
that  there  was  an  "xmderstandlng"  and 
that  it  had  not  been  abridged. 

I  have  written  the  President,  asking 
him  to  reveal,  directly  or  through  the 
appropriate  Department,  the  exact  terms 
of  that  "imderstanding"  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  know  full  well  whether 
the  potential  threat  posed  by  Soviet  of- 
fensive missile  submarines  is,  in  fact,  a 
violation  of  the  "understanding,"  or 
whether  this  action  has  the  approval  of 
the  administration. 

I  have  also  asked  the  President  to  in- 
clude the  item  of  Soviet  missile  subma- 
rines in  Cuba  on  his  agenda  for  his  visit 
to  Russia.  Depending  on  the  answer,  this 
may  well  be  a  new  ploy  in  reviving  the 
cold  war  tactics  of  years  gone  by,  or  it 
may  be  a  reflection  of  the  actions  taken 
by  this  Nation  to  combat  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  North.  In  any 
case,  I  feel  the  American  public  deserves 
to  know  the  facts  surrounding  missile- 
deployment  in  Cuba  via  Soviet  subma- 
rines. I  would  also  like  to  enclose  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Miami  Herald  on  this 
subject,  which  makes  the  point  that  my 
colleague,  Brlr.  Pascbll,  agrees  that  we 
should  be  given  the  facts  in  this  case. 

The  article  follows : 
With  A  Soviet  Sub  In  Cuba,  Whkre's  Thb 

"UNDEJlSTAjnilNC"? 

Slnc«  1969.  the  Soviet  Union  gradually  has 
stepped  up  Ite  naval  presence  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  its  use  of  Cuban  ports  to  maintain 
that  presence. 

Because  this  has  Included  submarines  and 
warships  with  missile  firing  capabilities.  It 
has  created  at  least  the  potential  of  another 
crisis  like  that  which  occurred  in  1962. 

Last  fall,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  the 
Nixon  administration  said  there  had  been  an 
understanding  after  the  1962  crisis  by  which 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  not  to  install  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  in  Cuba  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Nixon  administration  further  told  the 
sulKSommlttee  that  this  understanding  had 
been  "extended"  in  October,  1970,  to  preclude 
a  military  naval  base  in  Cuba. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  dlesel-powered  Soviet  submarine  carry- 
ing three  baUistlc  missiles  of  660-mUe  range 
now  has  entered  Nipe  Bay  on  Cuba's  north 
coast.  If  this  does  not  make  it  a  military  sup- 
port base,  and  these  are  not  offensive  weap- 
ons, it  is  difBciUt  to  see  why  not. 

Since  Soviet  subs  have  been  prowling  off 
America's  coasts  for  some  time  now  and  since 
the  advances  in  weaponry  have  already  made 
both  American  and  Russian  cities  hostages  in 
a  balance  of  terror,  some  see  this  as  no  altera- 
tion of  that  balance.  They  view  it  as  more  of 
a  political  problem. 

Yet  quite  clearly  a  Cuban  port  gives  con- 
siderably increased  range,  mobility  and  con- 
venience to  Soviet  subs.  We  do  not  see  how 
that  can  fall  to  be  important  militarily. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  a  Defense 
Department  official,  "This  looks  like  steady 
escalation.  All  that's  left  now  is  for  them  to 
bring  in  a  nuclear  sub  with  ballistic  missiles 
and  they'll  be  crowding  the  so-called  "under- 
standing" between  us." 

U.S.  Rep.  Dante  Fascell,  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  noted  the  "continuing  penetration"  of 
the  Caribbean  and  called  it  disturbing. 

"Congress  and  the  American  pec^le  were 
assured  that  there  was  an  'understanding' 
between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
introduction  of  offensive  strategic  weapons 
Into  Cuba,  he  said.  "The  president  owes  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  what  such  an  'understanding' 
means  if  anything."    . 

We  agree.  When  the  Nixon  administration 
announced  the  expanded  understanding  of 
1970,  it  was  descrit>ed  as  an  important 
achievement  that  grew  out  of  a  test  of  will 
between  the  two  8uperx>owers. 

The  test  of  will  continues,  and  we  think  It 
an  appropriate  time  for  a  new  appraisal  from 
the  administration  on  Just  how  the  test  goes. 


May  18,  1972 


MONROE  JACKSON  RATHBONE 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  14,  Lehigh  University 
officially  dedicated  its  new  dining  hall  to 
one  of  its  most  prominent  graduates, 
Monroe  Jackson  Rathbone.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  who  was  graduated  In  1921  with  a 
degree  in  chemical  engineering,  has 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  university  since 
1948  and  has  been  president  of  its  board 
since  1957.  He  retired  In  1965  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Standard  Oil  Co. — New  Jersey — 
and  chairman  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee. 

After  Army  service  in  World  War  I, 
Mr.  Rathbone,  a  native  of  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  graduated  from  Lehigh,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  na- 
tional engineering  honor  society.  Follow- 
ing graduation,  he  took  his  first  Job  as 
design  tmd  drafting  engineer  at  the 
Baton  Rouge  refinery  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Louisiana,  now  part  of  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Co. 

Through  successive  promotions,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Louisiana  com- 
pany, then  a  refining  and  marketing  af- 
filiate of  Jersey  Standard.  While  at  Baton 
Rouge,  he  saw  the  refinery  through  many 
petroleum  industry  "firsts,"  including  the 


commercial-scale  production  of  buta- 
diene for  the  manufacture  of  synethetlc 
rubber,  the  commercial  production  of 
butyl  rubber  and  of  toluene  from  petro- 
leum. The  refinery  was  the  site  of  the 
first  "fluid"  catalytic  cracking  unit  and 
one  of  the  first  large-scale  producers  of 
blending  agents  for  100-octane  gasoline. 

In  1944,  when  the  Louisiana  company 
was  merged  with  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Mr.  Rathbone  came  to  New  York  as 
president  of  Esso  Standard.  He  remained 
in  that  post  until  his  election  to  the 
Jersey  Standard  Board  of  Directors  in 
1949. 

In  January  1954,  Mr.  Rathbone  was 
elected  president  of  Jersey  Standard,  and 
simultaneously  became  vice  chairman  of 
the  company's  executive  committee.  He 
was  named  chief  executive  officer  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in 
1960.  In  1963,  continuing  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board. 

He  is  a  director  of  American  Telephone 
k  Telegraph  Co.,  Triangle  Industries, 
Inc.,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Tropigas 
International,  Inc.,  Louisiana  National 
Bank,  Nuclear  Systems.  Inc..  and  Rola- 
mlte.  Inc.  He  is  an  honorary  director  of 
the  American  Petroleimi  Institute  and 
was  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors  in 
1960  and  1961.  Mr.  Rathbone  is  also  a 
member  of  the  business  coimcil  and  a 
director  of  the  advertising  coimcil. 

His  interest  in  education  has  involved 
him  in  many  charitable  organizations. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Teagle  Founda- 
tion. Inc.,  the  Deafness  Research  Foun- 
dation, and  chairman  of  the  National 
Fund  for  Medical  Education.  Until  re- 
cently he  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Rathbone  served  as  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Alumni  Association,  1948- 
49.  In  1954,  he  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  engineering  degree  from 
Lehigh. 

Mr.  Rathbone  holds  other  honory  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Chatanooga, 
Marietta  College,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, West  Virginia  Wesleyan  University, 
Lafayette  College,  Marshall  University, 
and  Pace  College.  He  received  the  honor 
award  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1957,  the  Gold  Medal  of  Merit  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  Alumni  Society  in  1962,  and  the 
International  Palladium  Medal  presented 
by  the  American  Section  of  the  Soci6t6 
de  Chemie  Industrielle  in  1964. 

The  American  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers  presented  him  with  its  1961 
Award  of  Merit;  the  Deafness  Research 
Foundation  conferred  its  first  Humani- 
tarian Award  upon  him  in  1962,  the  Na- 
tional Fund  for  Medical  Education  gave 
him  its  Frank  H.  Lahey  Memorial  Award 
in  1963;  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1964  Pace  College  "Man  in  Management" 
Award. 

He  holds  the  Distinguished  Service 
Citation  of  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.;  the 
rank  of  knight  commander.  Order  of 
St.  Olav,  of  Norway;  commander  In  the 
Order  of  Orange  Nassau  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  commander  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold  n  of  Belgium. 


May  18y  1972 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  April  24  edi- 
tion of  the  news  bulletin  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.  I 
take  this  action  to  help  my  colleagues 
keep  informed  of  activities  across  the 
Nation  leading  to  the  celebration  of  our 
Nation's  birthday  in  1976.  The  bulletin 
is  written  and  compiled  by  the  Commu- 
nications Committee  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  bulletin  follows: 
Bicentennial  Bttlletin 

The  ARBC  Executive  Committee  met  on 
Thursday,  April  20,  and  reviewed  such  agenda 
items  as  ARBC  Policy /Procedure  for  endorse- 
ment/Recognition, the  Bicentennial  Paries 
Feasibility  Study,  the  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Expo  and  the  Program  Committee  Ad- 
visory Panels.  Other  items  reported  on  in- 
cluded a  Policy  for  Nationwide  Solicitation 
from  Individual  Citizens,  the  Joint  Advertis- 
ing Council  Program,  the  Coins  and  Medals 
Program,  the  Status  of  ARBC  Legislation  and 
a  Financial  Report. 

Two  prominent  representatives  from  the 
ethnic  press  were  named  to  serve  on  the 
ARBC  Communications  Committee  during  Its 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  18.  Joining  the  15- 
member  committee  are  Sherman  Briscoe,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  for  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which  represents  over 
70  Black  papers  in  the  United  States,  and 
Ignacio  E.  Lozano,  Jr.,  publisher  of  La  Opin- 
ion, a  Los  Angeles,  Spanish-written  daily. 

Women  and  their  Involvement  In  the  Bi- 
centennial was  the  t<^ic  of  conversation  on 
Monday,  April  17,  when  twenty-flve  top  pro- 
fessional WMnen  representing  national  orga- 
nizations met  at  the  ARBC  headquarters. 
Major  consideration  was  given  to  discussions 
on  planning  for  Century  Three  and  particu- 
larly nationwide  projects  under  the  Horizons 
•70  theme.  The  B'nal  Brith  Women,  National 
Organization  of  Women,  Church  Women 
United,  Black  Women's  Caucus  and  Ameri- 
cans for  Indian  Opportunities  plus  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Leadership  Foundation,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  American  Women  in  Radio  and 
TV  explored  various  similar  goals  for  the 
future. 

The  third  new  member  of  the  Communica- 
tions Committee  represents  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  Its  7,000  plus 
member  newspapers.  Mr.  Theodore  SerriU, 
Executive  Director  of  the  NNA,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  by  Richard  Dew,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Serrlll  had  been  ap- 
pointed Just  prior  to  the  April  meeting. 

The  ARBC's  Philatelic  Advisory  Panel  met 
on  Tuesday,  April  18,  with  John  C.  Chapin, 
Chairman,  presiding  and  reporting  on  the 
Bicentennial  Poster  Program  procedure.. 
Spelal  reports  were  given  on  future  stamp 
shows  and  youth  participation.  Mr.  Gordon 
Morlson  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  discussed 
plans  few  the  first  day  of  issue  ceremonies 
of  the  four  new  Bicentennial  stamps  from 
Williamsburg  on  July  4th.  The  Panel  also  dis- 
cussed the  P.N.C.  (Phllatellc-Niunismatlc 
Combination)  which  will  feature  the  Bicen- 
tennial Stamps  and  the  First  Bicentennial 
Medal  which  wlU  also  be  ready  by  July  4th. 
The  U.S.  Mint,  under  the  direction  of  Mary 
Brooks,  is  responsible  for  the  Medal. 


The  Town  Affiliation  Association  (Sister 
Cities)  has  notified  the  ARBC  through  its 
President,  F.  W.  Brlttan,  that  the  Association 
is  accepting  the  Bicentennial  challenge  out- 
lined by  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
Commission  will  present  a  full  Bicentennial 
report  at  its  14th  Annual  Town  Affiliation 
Conference  to  be  held  In  Seattle,  August  16- 
19,  1972.  At  its  last  annual  conference,  the 
Board  named  a  Bicentennial  Planning  Study 
Subconunittee  and  charged  it  with  develop- 
ing programs  of  substance  which  cities  can 
carry  out  with  their  affiliates  throughout  the 
world.  Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens  is  Chairman  with 
Harrls-Ragan  Management  Corporation  of 
Los  Angeles  serving  as  project  consultants. 
Presently  they  are  conducting  a  Bicentennial 
planning  study  for  TAA  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

It  has  been  reported  that  all  major  North- 
em  Virginia  Jurisdictions  are  now  In  the 
process  of  planning  activities  for  the  state's 
participation  in  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
beginning  in  1974.  Fairfax,  Arlington  and 
Alexandria  have  already  appointed  commit- 
tees to  make  studies  and  formulate  plans. 
One  Bicentennial  group,  the  Virginia  Gate- 
way Association  is  headed  by  acting  director 
James  W.  Goldsmith  who  also  heads  the 
Alexandria  Commission.  The  Association's 
main  purpose,  Goldsmith  explained,  is  to  co- 
ordinate activities  in  Northern  Virginia.  "The 
Association  would  also  allow  the  Northern 
Virginia  area  to  speak  with  one  voice  both 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  National 
Commission." 

The  Honorable  Orval  Hansen,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative frmn  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  recently 
proposed  making  the  log  cabin  in  which 
sculptor  Gutzon  Borgliim  was  born  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  or  a  national  monu- 
ment. Borglum  is  credited  with  carving  the 
world-famous  busts  at  Mt.  Rushmore.  Con- 
gressman Hansen  has  enlisted  the  support  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
and  George  Hartzog,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  this  project. 

Former  Congressman  John  Marsh,  Jr., 
ARBC  C<»nmission  member,  said  recently 
that  he  hopes  that  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation of  the  U.S.  will  have  a  series  of 
studies  completed  in  May  on  their  Bicenten- 
nial involvement.  Mr.  Marsh  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  the  group  designated  by  the  Associ- 
ation to  determine  specific  projects  for  in- 
clusion In  a  National  Guard  Association  Bi- 
centennial program. 

At  the  last  Western  Fairs  convention,  which 
represents  some  7,000  members  of  Pair  As- 
sociations in  the  West,  Midwest  and  Canada, 
Mr.  Richard  Pourade,  Editor  Emeritus  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  represented  the  ARBC 
Communications  Committee  and  delivered 
an  address  at  a  special  panel  entitled  "Hit- 
ting a  Patriotic  Target."  Mr.  Pourade  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  saying,  "You  must  reach 
the  people  and  arouse  them.  You  must  take 
the  Bicentennial  to  them  so  that  people  can 
be  brought  together  In  a  national  celebra- 
tion." 

The  Bicentennial  Council  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  met  In  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  from  April  13th  to  16th.  The  two- 
day  meeting  included  business  sessions  and 
tours  of  historic  sites  in  Charleston.  The 
Council  approved  various  plans  including  a 
Debate  Tournament  to  be  held  annually  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  beginning  in  1974. 
James  T.  McKinstry  of  Delaware  was  chosen 
to  replace  Bruce  K.  Price  of  Maryland  as 
Treasurer  until  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Council  In  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

ARBC  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Martin  Pinsker,  whose  untimely 
death  occurred  April  13th.  Mr.  Pinsker  was 
Director  of  Programs  for  CBS  Radio  Division 
and  a  meml>er  of  the  ARBC  Communications 
Committee. 


A  PETITION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  had  called  to  my  attention  a 
petition  from  a  number  of  men  serving  in 
Destroyer  Squadron  15  home-ported  in 
Yokosuka,  Japan.  In  addition  to  includ- 
ing some  eloquent  arguments  against  our 
senseless  policy  in  Indochina,  it  makes 
some  specific  requests  for  needed  repairs 
to  at  least  one  of  the  ships  in  the  squad- 
ron. 

It  is  men  like  those  involuntarily 
aboard  these  ships  who  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  our  tragically  mistaken  policy 
in  Indochina,  and  the  sacrifice  they  are 
being  forced  to  make  to  preserve  some 
outdated  and  self-defeating  concept  of 
power  politics  entitles  them  to  be  heard, 
and  to  be  answered.  I  am  sending  their 
letter  on  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
with  a  request  for  an  immediate  answer 
to  their  charge,  and  at  this  point  I  wish 
to  insert  their  petition  in  the  Record  so 
that  it  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  this  body.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  keep  it  in  mind  when  we 
vote  on  the  end-the-war  amendment 
that  I  hope  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  soon  be  bringing  before  us. 

The  petition  follows: 

U.S.  Fleet  AcnvrriEs  Yokosvka, 

YoKosTTKA,  Japan, 

May  14,  1972. 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Vnited  States. 
White  House, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Psesident:  We  are  men  of  the 
Destroyer  Squadron  16  of  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  which  has  been  on  'extended  deploy- 
ment' here  In  Yokoeuka,  Japan  since  October 
26,  1971. 

When  we  were  first  deployed  here  to  the 
Far  East  we  believed  and  hc^ed,  along  with 
the  majority  of  the  American  people,  that 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  other  Indochlnese  countries  was  near- 
Ing  its  termination.  Unfortunately,  however, 
after  having  arrived  in  the  Eastern  theater 
we  have  seen  with  otir  own  eyes  that  whUe 
the  number  of  oiir  ground  troops  in  Vietnam 
may  be  slowly  decreasing,  there  has  been  a 
drastic  Increase  in  our  naval,  naval  air,  and 
marine  strength  In  the  waters  ofl  the  coast 
of  Vietnam,  both  North  and  South.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  Include  the  Increase  in 
numbers  of  planes  and  men  stationed  In 
Thailand  and  other  places  throughout  the 
Far  East. 

In  your  speech  of  May  9,  Mr.  President,  you 
said  you  desired  peace,  yet  you  announced 
a  major  escalation  of  the  war,  i.e.  the  mining 
of  North  Vietnam's  harbors,  continued  and 
enlarged  air  strikes,  and  a  naval  blockade  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast.  Mr.  President, 
we  wish  peace.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
further  escalation  of  the  war  will  bring 
either  peace  or  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  which  all  Americans  so  fervently  de- 
sire. In  their  more  than  thousand  year  his- 
tory the  Vietnamese  pec^le  have  fought 
many  bitter,  long  and  eventually  successful 
battles  against  foreign  Invaders  such  as  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  French,  etc.  We  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Vietnamese  and  other 
Indochlnese  peoples  to  be  allowed  to  settle 
their  own  affairs  free  from  any  outside  iuier- 
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ference,  ours  or  any  other  country's.  The 
cessation  of  such  interference  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  key  to 
peace  In  Indochina. 

We  are  also  writing  this  letter  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  concerning  a  related  Issue  to  the 
war.  I.e.  our  own  ship's  Involvement  In  the 
conflict.  We  have  recently  returned  to  Yoko- 
suka  after  a  total  of  205  days  at  sea,  out  of 
which  a  total  of  —  days  we  were  on  the  fun 
line  oS  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  on  the 
so-called  'Freedom-Train'.  During  this  period 
we  sustained  slight  damage  from  North 
Vietnamese  shrapnel  as  well  as  many  me- 
chanical failures.  Believing  that  extensive 
repairs  were  necessary  for  the  safe  op>eratlon 
of  our  ships,  we  put  in  numerous  requests  for 
repair  work.  These  requests,  however,  were 
<rut  to  almost  nothing  because  of  lack  of 
money  and  insufficient  time  in  port  to  do 
them  In.  We  are  also  lacking  In  the  niimber 
of  personnel  to  do  ship-board  work,  and  our 
ships  don't  have  the  money  to  buy  parts 
and  material  to  fix  and  maintain  a  safe 
operating  plan. 

Concretely,  what  kind  of  repairs  have  we 
been  asking  for?  In  the  holler  room  on  the 
UJS.S.  Parsons,  for  example,  we  requested 
that  all  the  hand-hold  plugs  be  milled  and 
the  headers  reworked  In  order  to  reduce  leaks 
and  possible  failure  of  the  pressure  parts. 
We  also  asked  for  76  different  things  relagged 
to  replace  oU-so«ked  and  bad  lagging  in  or- 
der to  reduce  fire  hazards  and  personal  In- 
juries to  the  crew  members.  All  (a  these  were 
called  unneceesaxy  and  skipped  over  because 
of  InsufflcleiA  time  in  port.  These  are  only 
two  small  things  out  of  all  the  work  requests 
asked  for.  When  we  don't  get  all  the  leaks  In 
the  steam  lines  and  valves  fixed  It  Is  endan- 
gering our  lives,  and  when  we  go  to  war  we 
feel  that  we  should  at  least  have  our  ships 
in  a  combat-ready  condition  to  minimize 
the  risk  to  our  own  lives. 

Furthermore,  the  helm  on  the  Parsons, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  Instruments 
on  the  ship.  Is  In  bad  need  of  repair.  When 
changes  of  course  are  necessary  the  helm 
Is  very  slow  in  'answering  up*.  In  the  event  of 
attack,  this  fault  could  be  very  costly.  The 
causes  of  this  problem  In  the  helm  have 
never  been  investigated,  and  at  present 
helmsmen  on  the  ship  are  very  hesitant  to 
steer  it. 

Since  we  are  In  a  state  of  war  (although 
the  Ck>ngre6s  has  never  formally  declared 
one  as  required  by  the  US.  Constitution) 
It  Is  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  you  might 
feel  that  due  to  the  limitation  of  time  It  Is 
unavoidable  that  we  are  unable  to  effect 
such  necessary  major  and  minor  repairs. 
This  may  be  true  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.S. 
Anderson  and  Bausell  which  are  scheduled 
to  leave  for  Vietnam  In  the  near  future.  We 
find  It  difficult  to  understand,  however,  why 
there  Is  no  time  for  repairs  on  the  U.S.S. 
Parsons  when  there  Is  time  for  It  and  an- 
other U.S.  naval  vessel  to  participate  In  the 
three-day  "Black  Ship  Festival"  (commem- 
orating Commodore  Perry's  first  visit  to 
Japan  in  1853)  In  Shlmoda,  Japan  from  May 
16  to  18,  carry  dependents  to  Shlmoda  and 
back  on  board  ship,  etc.,  and  yet  still  not 
have  time  for  these  urgent  repairs. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that 
It  Is  our  duty  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
present  living  and  working  conditions  which 
prevail  aboard  our  ships  and  many  other 
ships  of  our  size  and  class.  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  morale 
of  our  ship's  crews,  particularly  of  the  en- 
listed men.  Is  more  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence than  by  Its  presence.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  numerous,  although  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  reason  Is  the  general  feeling 
of  the  crew,  even  among  some  senior  en- 
listed men  and  officers,  that  we  are  fighting 
a  meaningless  war.  The  general  feeling  is 
compounded,  however,  by  the  actual  living 
and  working  conditions  which  prevail  aboard 
ova  ships  at  present. 

For  example,  morale  Is  low  (nil.  actually) 
because  of  the  endless,  minlscule.  minute 
things  that  we  are  hassled  fori  Haircuts  are 
a  good  example.  Although  almost  everyone's 
hair  Is  within  the  new  prescribed  limits,  we 
are  told  to  get  it  cut.  There  have  been  times 
on  the  Parsons  when  we  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  cat  because  our  hair  was  considered 
outside  of  the  standards.  We  are  hassled 
about  our  civilian  clothes,  about  simple 
things  like  Peace  patches  on  our  Jackets. 
And  our  govenunent  is  said  to  be  whole- 
heartedly for  peace  I 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  new  regulations 
are  set  up  the  way  they  are.  The  decision, 
for  example,  as  to  length  of  hair  Is  left  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  Individual  commands. 
The  decision  as  to  what  the  crew,  or  staff, 
of  a  ship  or  base  shall  wear  on  liberty  Is  left 
up  to  the  personal  whims  of  the  base's  (or 
ship's)  commanding  officer.  So.  In  effect,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  comply,  or  to  be  perse- 
cuted and  discriminated  against. 

Also  we  can  understand  the  necessity  for 
searching  packages  and  large  manlla  en- 
veloi>es  for  possible  drugs  and  other  contra- 
band. However.  It  is  very  distressing  and 
unwarranted  or  liked  to  have  personal  mall 
in  letter  form  from  family  and  friends 
opened,  read,  and  censored.  Furthermcwe,  for 
us  not  to  know  when  or  in  what  shape  our 
letters  and  packages  arrive  or  even  if  they 
do  arrive  when  we  send  them  is  equally  dis- 
turbing. We  believe  that  Is  uncalled  for 
to  censor  and  search  letters  and  open  ti^te 
mailers.  When  they  are  opened  they  should 
at  least  be  reseated  and  marked  as  having 
been  searched  and  read.  If  this  were  done 
we  could  at  least  know  why  when  we  find 
words  marked  out  and  pages  and  newspaper 
clippings  missing  from  our  letters! 

We  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  are 
neither  Informed  about  what  Is  h^penlng 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  nor  about  what  our 
role  Is  in  the  war  zone.  We  get  little  news 
and  what  we  do  get  through  such  military 
newspapers  as  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  is  so 
censored  and  cut  that  the  truth  Is  distorted 
and  the  facts  of  the  situation  incomplete. 
We  think  It  Is  only  fair  and  well  within  our 
rights  as  individuals  and  tax-paying  citi- 
zens to  be  Informed  and  told  what  Is  gcAng 
on  around  us  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  we  appeal  to 
you.  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
(to  whom  we  are  also  sending  copies  of  this 
letter)  and  to  the  American  people  to  bring 
the  war  in  Indochina  to  an  end,  not  through 


escalation,  but  de-escEUatlon,  ttot  through  a 
show  of  force,  but  through  a  show  of  peace. 
There  are  none  of  tis  in  this  Destroyer 
Squadron  who  would  not  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice even  our  lives  in  the  defense  of  our 
country  from  foreign  attack.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  necessitates  our  going  more 
than  6,000  miles  away  to  destroy  a  unall 
nation  and  her  people.  Once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  ask  for  peace. 
Sincerely. 
(Signatures  not  printed  in  the  Becobo.) 


NEWARK  CELEBRATES  CXJBAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NZW  JZESET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  70  years 
ago  on  May  20  the  Cuban  people  attained 
freedom.  The  United  States  was  deeply 
involved  In  the  struggle  of  the  Cuban 
people  for  Independence,  and  in  fact 
went  to  war  with  Spain  to  aid  their 
liberation  movement. 

Unhappily,  Cuba  is  now  again  in 
bondage.  However,  the  citiz^is  of  the 
United  States  c<mtinue  their  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty  for  the 
Cuban  people.  Many  exiled  Cubans  have 
settled  in  my  native  city  of  Newark,  but 
they  retain  their  fighting  spirit  and 
courageous  determination.  I  am  indeed 
proud  that  the  city  of  Newark  has  recog- 
nized their  imceasing  flght  for  national 
independence,  in  commemorating  this 
week  by  authorizing  the  flag  of  Cuba  to 
fly  over  Newark's  city  hall.  This  symbolic 
gesture  will  help  to  stir  all  freedom- 
loving  people  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  hiunan  dignity  and  the  in- 
herent right  of  all  men  to  live  in  free- 
d(»n. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONO? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  ^jletnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SENATE— Monday,  May  22, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
HuGHzs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


FRATBK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Almighty  God,  In  whom  our  fathers 
trusted,  we  pray  for  this  Nation  that  it 
may  be  great  and  good  and  strong  in 
these  perilous  days.  And  for  all  nations, 
we  pray  that  they  may  prosper  in  Jus- 
tice and  righteousness  imder  Thy  sov- 
ereignty. Guide  all  rulers  that  they  may 
concert  their  best  efforts  for  the  con- 
cord, security,  and  well-being  of  all  the 


people.  Give  to  the  President,  journeying, 
mercies  and  wisdom  and  guidance  to 
further  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
advancement  of  Thy  kingdom.  And  to  us 
give  Ttiy  grace  which  is  sufQcient  for  our 
dally  needs. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Print  e  of 
Peace.  Amen. 
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DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter. 

U.S.  Senate, 

PSESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Wcuhington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harou)  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

AixEN  J.  Ellender. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  followed  bill  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  14989.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiaie  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14989)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  r-e- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Joiunal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tions imder  "New  Reports." 


The  Second  Assistant  Legislative 
Clerk.  Nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  REGARD- 
ING CERTAIN  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
FEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  761, 
H.R.  9580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  9580)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter into  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning the  fees  for  the  operation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  ttie  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  enter  Into  an  In- 
terstate agreement  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  or  with  the  State  of  Maryland, 
or  with  both,  which  shall  stipulate  that  any 
person — 

(1)  who  operates  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  in  the  State  which  is  a  party  to  the 
agreement  a  single  unit  motor  vehicle  which 
has  three  or  more  axles  and  which  is  designed 
to  unload  Itself; 

(2)  who  has  registered  that  motor  vehicle 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  that  State; 
and 

(3)  who  but  for  the  agreement  is  required 
to  pay  the  fee  for  an  annual  hauling  permit 
prescribed  by  the  fifth  paragraph  under  the 
heading,  "General  Expenses"  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  July  11.  1919  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-316) ,  and  a  similar  fee  imposed  on  the 
motor  vehicle  by  that  State; 

shall  not  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  which  Is  imposed  by  a  Juris- 
diction other  than  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
the  motor  vehicle  is  registered.  If  the  Com- 
missioner enters  into  an  interstate  agreement 
under  this  Act,  he  may  adjust  the  annual 
hatillng  permit  fees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  so  that 
the  total  amount  of  fees  (Including  registra- 
tion and  inspection  fees)   required  for  the 


operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  each  State  which  is  a  party  to  such  agree- 
ment of  the  vehicles  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  uniform. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  enter  Into  an 
interstate  agreement  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  or  with  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, or  with  both  pursuant  to  which  the 
parties  to  such  agreement  may  assist  each 
other  in  the  enforcements  of  Its  laws  relat- 
ing to  traffic  (Including  parking  violations). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-794) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSES  or  THE  Bn.L 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  H.R.  9580,  as 
amended,  are  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
interstate  agreements  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
both,  in  two  areas:  First,  to  authorize  a  per- 
son who  operates  both  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  one  of  these  party  States,  a 
single  unit  motor  vehicle  with  three  or  more 
axles,  capable  of  unloading  Itself,  and  who 
but  for  such  agreement  would  be  required 
to  pay  the  fee  for  an  annual  hauling  permit 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  also  a  simi- 
lar fee  in  the  party  State,  to  pay  such  fee 
only  In  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  vehicle 
is  registered;  second,  to  allow  any  of  these 
Jurisdictions  to  withhold  licensing  of  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  if  the  owner  of  that  vehicle  has 
outstanding  traffic  violations  in  any  of  the 
Jurisdictions. 

REARING 

A  public  hearing  by  the  full  Senate  Dis- 
trict  Committee  on  this  bill  was  conducted 
on  February  4,  1972.  Testimony  on  the  meas- 
ure was  offered  by  spokesmen  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Including  both  the  Highways 
and  Police  Departments;  the  Excavating  and 
Equipment  Association;  Minority  Truckers, 
Inc.;  and  the  Washington  Area  Truckers  As- 
sociation. 

BACKGROUND 

/.  District  of  Columbia  truck  fees 
Prior  to  April  6,  1971,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Issued  special  hauling  permits  for 
single-unit,  self-unloading  trucks  up  to  a 
gross  weight  of  49.000  pounds  (the  maxi- 
mum loaded  weight  then  allowed  for  such 
vehicles  on  District  streets)  for  an  annual 
fee  of  $28. 

Public  Law  91-650,  however,  approved  Jan- 
uary 5,  1971,  and  effective  April  5.  1971, 
contained  a  provision  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5- 
316;  84  Stat.  1930)  which  Increased  the  maxi- 
mum weight  allowable  for  such  trucks  to 
65.000  pounds,  and  required  that  all  single 
unit,  self-unloading  motor  vehicles  with 
three  or  more  axles,  and  with  a  loaded  weight 
in  excess  of  certain  prescribed  limits  (for 
most  such  vehicles,  44,000  pounds)  obtain 
an  annual  hauling  permit.  The  fee  for  such 
hauling  permit  was  established  (1)  for  trucks 
in  service  prior  to  July  1.  1970,  at  staggered 
rates,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  truck, 
ranging  from  $380  to  $680;  and  (2)  for  all 
such  vehicles  placed  in  service  after  July  1, 
1970,  a  fee  of  $680.  All  such  vehicles  which 
are  operated  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whether  registered  in  the  District  or  else- 
where, are  subject  to  this  requirement. 

In  addition,  trucks  registered  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  operated  from  point 
to  point  within  the  city  are  required  to  be 
registered  and  licensed  \n  the  District  as 
well.  The  annual  fee  for  such  registration 
varies  from  $53  to  $269.50.  depending  upon 
the  weight  capacity  of  the  vehicle. 
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2.  Maryland  truck  fees 

A  dump  truck  wltb  a  gross  weight  not  In 
excess  of  48,500  pounds,  registered  outside 
the  State  of  Maryland,  may  be  operated  In 
Maryland  on  an  Interstate  basis  with  no 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  State.  This  Is 
comparable  to  the  practice  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  except  that  the  maximum 
weight  limitation  Is  48,500  pounds  rather 
than  44,000  pounds  as  In  the  District.  If 
such  a  truck  Is  operated  from  point  to  point 
within  the  State  of  Maryland,  however,  it 
must  be  registered  In  Maryland  for  an  an- 
nual fee  of  9280.  The  iact  Is,  of  course, 
that  most  dump  trucks  In  service  today  will 
exceed  this  weight  limitation. 

A  typical  modem  single  unit  dump  truck 
with  a  wheel  base  of  16  feet  and  a  gross 
weight  of  more  than  48,500  pounds  but  not 
in  excess  of  66,000  pounds,  registered  out- 
side of  Maryland  but  operated  either  Inter- 
state or  from  point  to  point  within  that 
State,  Is  presently  required  to  obtain  a 
special  "dump  service  registration"  in  Mary- 
land, the  annual  fee  for  which  Is  computed 
at  $13  per  thousand  pounds.  Thus,  a  65,000 
pound  dump  truck  from  out  of  State  op- 
erated in  Maryland,  is  subject  to  an  annual 
fee  of  9845  for  Its  dump  service  registration 
In  that  state.  In  effect.  It  may  be  said  that 


this  special  privilege  Is  granted  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  a  $566  fee,  because  the 
$846  "special  reg^istration  includes  the  base 
fee  of  $280  referred  to  above. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  systems 
employed  by  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla  and 
Maryland  with  respect  to  these  fees  Is  that 
the  District  adds  a  separate  hauling  permit 
fee  to  the  basic  fee,  while  Maryland  issues  a 
q>ecial  registration  for  a  single  fee  which  In- 
cludes the  basic  fee.  The  final  result,  how- 
ever. Is  really  the  same.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  maximiim  weight  allowed  for  such 
trucks  is  65,000  pounds  in  both  Jurisdictions. 
3.  Vir0iiia  truck  fees 

Virginia  does  not  allow  single  unit  dump 
trucks  of  gross  weight  In  excess  of  50,000 
pounds  to  operate  within  that  State,  and 
does  not  levy  any  overweight  fee  In  addition 
to  its  annual  registration  fees  for  such  vehi- 
cles. Actually,  the  registration  fees  In  Vir- 
ginia have  no  application  to  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  9580,  because  since  1947,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
have  had  a  reciprocal  agreement  whereby 
trucks  registered  In  either  Jurisdiction  may 
operate  in  the  other,  wlthoxit  being  required 
to  be  registered  and  licensed  In  the  other 
jurisdiction. 

For  this  reason,  single  unit  dump  trucks 

PARKING  TICKETS-1970  AND  1971 
(Figures  roundadi 


registered  in  the  District  of  C<^umbia  can 
operate  in  Virginia  only  if  their  gross  weight 
Is  not  In  excess  of  50,000  pounds,  and  within 
tills  weight  limitation  there  is  no  fee  re- 
quired for  such  operation.  Also,  a  dimip  truck 
registered  In  Virginia  can  operate  from  point 
to  point  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  a  District  registration.  However,  if 
such  a  Virginia  vehicle  weighs  more  than  44,- 
000  pounds,  the  annual  District  of  Columbia 
hauling  permit  is  required  for  its  operation 
In  the  District. 

4.  Parking  tickets 
The  District  of  C<dumbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  Public  Law  02-196,  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  authorizezd  the  police  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ccdumbia  to  Impound  a  motor  vehi- 
cle against  which  there  are  at  least  two 
warrants  or  outstanding  unsettled  traffic 
tickets,  if  found  unattended  and  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  car  Is  at  the  time  parked 
in  violation  of  the  traffic  laws  of  the  District. 
While  this  provision  has  worked  well,  it 
does  require  the  Impounding  of  an  Individ- 
uals vehicle,  causing  both  additional  ex- 
penses to  the  District  and  to  the  Individual 
involved.  In  fact  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
District  of  Colmnbla  from  unpaid  traffic  tick- 
ets \a  quite  sizable  as  the  fcrilowing  table 
indicates: 


Calendar  1970 


Calendar  1971 


ls*s«d 


Paid 


Percent 
paid 


Issued 


Md 


Ptrcant 
paid 


License  plates  from: 
District  ot  Columbia. 

Maryland 

VirKinia 

Other  States 

Total 


371.600 
216, 000 
149,499 
267,400 


236,000 

126,000 

84, 000 

53,000 


63.5 
58.2 
56. 0 
19.8 


341.900 
247.600 
197,000 
303,100 


319,000 

155.300 

87,200 

61,400 


93.2 
6^8 
44.2 

2a2 


1,005,000 


499,000 


49.5 


1,089,060 


623,100 


57.2 


Much  if  not  all  of  this  loss  could  be  elimi- 
nated If  the  jurisdictions  involved  could  en- 
ter Into  agreements  to  collect  the  unpaid 
traffic  tickets  or  require  their  payment  prior 
to  the  yearly  issuance  of  license  plate  renewal 
for  motor  vehicles. 

NEED   FOR   LEGISLATIOIf 

Because  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  really 
the  center  of  a  larger  metropolitan  area 
which  encompasses  parts  of  two  States — 
Maryland  and  Virginia — In  addition  to  the 
District,  certain  problems  have  arisen  which 
can  best  be  resolved  by  agreement  between 
the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  Two  of  these  are  consid- 
ered in  this  bill:  the  multiple  charges  paid 
to  several  jurisdictions  as  a  hauling  fee  in 
order  to  load  and  dump  materials  which  have 
originated  In  the  District  and  the  Inability 
of  the  several  jurisdictions  to  fully  enforce 
their  traffic  laws  because  of  an  inability  to 
collect  fines  which  may  be  due  fcM'  tralBc 
violations. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  since  the 
maximum  fee  of  $680  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia annual  hauling  permit  went  into  ef- 
fect last  April,  the  small-scale  truck  opera- 
tors in  Maryland  are  faced  with  a  serious 
dilemma  in  that  this  new  charge  is  making 
it  difficult  for  them  to  stay  in  business.  The 
nature  of  the  dump  trucking  business  makes 
interstate  operation  of  such  vehicles  within 
the  metropolitan  area  virtually  imperative 
.  .  .  and  even  though  there  are  frequent  in- 
stances in  which  owners  of  these  trucks  are 
obliged  to  operate  their  vehicles  on  an  inter- 
state basis  for  only  very  short  periods  of 
time  in  order  to  fulfill  a  contract,  regardless 
of  the  time  limit  the  full  annual  fee  must  be 
paid.  On  many  such  Instances.  Maryland  con- 
tractors have  requested  temporary  tags  In 
the  District,  which  are  relatively  inexpensive, 
for  short  periods  of  time.  However,  this  relief 
is  not  available  to  them  because  such  tem- 


porary tags  do  not  constitute  a  registration 
which  would  comply  with  present  District  of 
Columbia  law  requiring  registration  of  such 
trucks  operating  from  point  to  point  within 
the  District.  Thus,  relief  from  the  fee  of 
$269.60  for  such  registration  of  65,000  pound 
trucks  in  the  District  U  not  available  to 
Maryland  operators  even  for  an  operation  of 
only  a  tew  days'  duration. 

Similarly,  the  smaU  operators  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  faced  with  the  same 
problem,  as  they  now  must  pay  this  sub- 
stantial new  fee  to  the  District,  in  addition 
to  the  dump  service  registration  fee  they 
must  pay  to  Maryland.  This  latter  fee  is  vir- 
tually requisite  for  District  of  Columbia 
dump  truck  operators,  becatise  the  available 
dumping  sites  in  the  District  are  nearly  filled 
at  this  time,  and  with  the  50,000  pound 
weight  limit  Imposed  by  Virginia,  these  large 
trucks  must  carry  their  loads  in  most  cases 
into  Maryland  for  dumping.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  Informed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  trucks  that  are  housed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  registered  also  In  Maryland. 
And  this  necessity  can  only  grow  more  acute 
as  it  is  estimated  that  any  dumping  or  fill 
sites  In  the  District  will  be  unavailable  ap- 
proximately 6  monttis  from  the  present  time. 
As  is  the  case  with  Maryland  trucks  operat- 
ing in  the  District,  there  is  no  relief  avail- 
able for  the  District  of  Columbia  operator  go- 
ing into  Maryland  for  only  short  periods  of 
time. 

To  summarize,  at  present  a  65,000 
pound  dump  truck,  single  unit  and  with 
three  or  more  axles,  registered  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  pay  a  fee  of  $845  per 
year  to  operate  In  Maryland;  and  such  a  truck 
registered  in  Maryland  and  operating  in  the 
District  must  pay  a  fee  of  either  $680  or 
$949.50  to  the  District  per  year,  depending 
on  whether  or  not  It  is  used  for  hauling 
from  point  to  point  within  the  city. 


Under  present  circumstances,  as  described 
in  this  report,  there  is  no  present  problem 
existing  between  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
and  the  State  of  Virginia  In  regard  to  the  In- 
terstate operation  of  these  trucks.  As  has 
been  explained,  the  only  existing  fee  which 
Is  levied  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
dump  trucks  between  these  two  Jurisdictions 
is  the  District  of  Columbia  hauling  permit  fee 
which  such  vehicles  registered  In  Virginia 
and  with  a  gross  weight  In  excess  of  44,000 
pounds  must  pay  if  they  operate  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

However,  while  having  little  or  no  signifi- 
cance at  the  present  time,  the  Instant  legisla- 
tion may  well  become  extremely  important 
in  the  near  future.  Should  Virginia  increase 
Its  present  maximum  weight  limitation  of 
60,000  pounds  on  such  vehicles,  perhaps  to 
the  gross  weight  maximum  of  65,000  pounds 
now  existing  in  both  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland,  It  can  be  expected  that  some 
substantial  increase  in  fees  for  the  operation 
of  such  heavy  vehicles  in  the  State  virlll  ac- 
company such  an  action.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  this  is  a  possibility,  in  view  of 
the  pending  excavation  work  to  be  antici- 
pated in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  portion  of  the  Metro  system  to  be  built 
In  northern  Virginia.  And  should  this  be  the 
case,  then  the  truckers  in  both  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  Jointly  face  the 
the  same  dilemma  which  presently  confronts 
the  truckers  operating  in  lx)th  the  District 
and  Maryland. 

In  the  absence  of  such  agreements  as  this 
bill  will  authorize,  the  only  alternative  for 
these  truckers,  many  of  whom  are  members 
of  minority  groups  and  are  small  business- 
men, other  than  to  go  out  of  business,  will 
apparently  be  to  increase  the  charges  for 
their  services.  Any  such  increase  would  ma- 
terially raise  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
Metro  system  and  other  large  public  build- 
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Ing  projects  in  the  area,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  taxpayers  in  general. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  the  Dis- 
trict estimates  that  it  will  receive  anniial 
revenues  of  $347,250  from  the  present  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  annual  hauling  permit 
fees.  Of  this  amoimt,  $243,000  will  be  at- 
tributable to  trucks  registered  in  Maryland. 
and  $3,450  from  trucks  registered  in  Virginia. 
Should  the  enactment  of  HJl.  9580  result  in 
these  revenues  from  the  truckers  whose  ve- 
hicles are  registered  in  both  Maryland  and 
Virginia  being  lost  to  the  District,  then  the 
revenue  loss  from  this  soiu'ce  will  total 
$246,450  per  year;  or  over  a  period  of  6  years, 
the  total  such  lost  revenue  will  be  some 
$1,232,250. 

AMENDMENTS 

It  is  the  committee's  view  that  the  several 
Jurisdictions  in  the  area  should  not  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  scoffiaws  who  at  the  present 
time  can  violate  traffic  regulations  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  reciprocal 
arrangement  to  force  them  to  pay  the  fines 
which  they  have  accumulated.  Accordingly, 
we  have  added  to  the  House-passed  bill  an 
amendment  which  would  allow  the  various 
jurisdictions  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agree- 
ments to  stop  this  loss  of  revenue.  This  pro- 
vision would  mean  an  Increase  in  revenues 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  some  $5  mil- 
lion for  each  year  and  additional  increased 
revenues  to  each  of  the  surrounding  juris- 
dictions. It  hurts  no  governmental  or  private 
entity  except  for  the  scofilaw.  The  Commit- 
tee also  amended  the  title  to  reflect  the  full 
scope  of  the  bill  including  the  amendment 
to  collect  traf^c  fines. 

CONCL17SIONS 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  conunittee  that 
It  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding  juris- 
dictions if  authority  were  given  to  the  Mayor- 
Commissioner  In  his  discretion  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  City  Council  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreements  In  both  of  the  areas 
mentioned  in  this  report. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  a  biirden  on  truckers  to 
have  to  have  several  licenses  and  dumping 
permits  to  work  in  this  area  on  a  single  proj- 
ect such  as  Metro.  Fiu-thermore,  this  burden 
iB  In  truth  being  passed  on  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  the  major  builder  in  the  area,  so 
the  loss  In  revenue  to  the  District  is  par- 
tially made  up  by  the  savings  in  costs  in  the 
construction  of  Metro. 

Were  there  to  be  a  net  revenue  loss  to  the 
District  of  any  amount,  your  committee 
would  not  be  recommending  this  legislation. 
However,  as  part  of  this  legislation  the  Con- 
gress Is  also  empowering  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements 
to  end  the  nonpayment  of  parking  tickets. 
That  will  cause  a  revenue  increase  and  your 
conunittee  assumes  that  the  District  govern- 
ment will  not  enter  into  only  one  of  these 
reciprocal  agreements  without  the  other  also 
being  agreed  to. 

Because  it  believes  that  there  is  no  net 
revenue  loss  to  the  District  if  the  agreements 
authorized  by  this  legislation  are  entered 
Into  at  the  same  time,  and  because  it  be- 
lieves it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
District  that  minority  truckers  who  are 
registered  in  the  District  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against,  your  conunittee  strongly 
advocates  the  enactment  of  this-  bill  Into 
law. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 

agreements  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
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Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning fees  for  the  Qperation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles,  and  the  enforcement  of 
traflSc  laws." 


THE  SUNSHINE  MINING 
DISASTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chuhch) 
is  currently  in  his  State  of  Idaho.  In  his 
absence  he  has  requested  that  I  insert 
in  the  Record  on  his  behalf  remarks  and 
documents  pertaining  to  the  Sunshine 
mining  disaster.  The  remarks  were  pre- 
pared for  delivery  in  the  Senate  prior  to 
Senator  Chubch's  departure  last  Friday 
to  attend  the  memorial  services  for  the 
91  men  who  perished  in  the  Sunshine 
mine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
material  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt  Senator  Crurch 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  recent  tragedy  at 
the  Sunshine  Mine  near  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
Ninety-one  men  lost  their  lives  in  one  of  the 
worst  mine  disasters  in  American  history. 

On  Monday,  May  16,  I  testified  before  a 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  which  is 
conducting  an  investigation  of  this  fire.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  has  plans  for  its  own  investi- 
gation Into  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  unfathom- 
able aspects  of  this  tragedy  has  been  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Nixon  administration  to  declare 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  wlilch  en- 
compasses Kellogg,  a  major  Federal  disaster 
area.  In  my  view,  the  administration  has 
taken  far  too  narrow  an  interpretation  of  the 
law  in  refusing  to  make  this  declaration.  The 
Sunshine  fire  is  a  disaster  of  major  propor- 
tions. The  families  of  91  breadwinners  are  in 
urgent  need  of  help.  The  economic  conse- 
quences of  this  fire  are  devastating.  Yet  the 
administration  has  refused  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Conckessional  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Select  Labor  Subcomnxittee  on  May  15, 
together  with  relevant  documents  submitted 
at  that  time  for  the  House  hearing  record. 

Testimont  op  Senator  Frank  Chxtrch  Be- 
fore  THE   SEI.ECT   SUBCOMMTrTEE   ON   LABOR 

OF  THE  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 

MrrrEB,  Mat  IS,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  this  morning  to 
endorse  efforts  to  investigate  the  tragic 
events  at  the  Sunshine  Mine  in  Kellogg, 
Idaho. 

Around  11:00  on  the  morning  of  May  2,  a 
fire  which  at  this  time  Is  still  of  unknown 
origin,  exploded  into  the  working  area  of 
the  mine.  As  a  result,  91  men  are  known 
dead.  By  some  miracle,  two  miners  trapped 
in  the  mine  for  several  days,  Tom  Wilkinson 
and  Ron  Flory,  both  of  Kellogg,  survived. 

Governor  Andrus  of  Idaho  went  to  the 
scene  in  Kellogg  immediately,  and  made  the 
full  resources  of  the  State  government  avail- 
ale  to  aid  In  rescue  operations  and  to  help 
those  in  need  of  assistance.  The  Governor 
asked  on  May  5th,  and  I  backed  up  his  re- 
quest, that  the  President  declare  the  Coetir 
d'Alene  mining  district  a  major  disaster 
area.  "Wlfii  such  a  declaration,  all  the  re- 
soiuxes  of  the  Federal  government  could  be 
utilized  to  assist  in  cushioning  the  family 
hardship  which  is  the  toll  of  such  a  tragedy. 
Specifically,  such  a  declaration  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  bereaved  families  of  these 


men  to  obtain  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  which  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. As  of  Friday,  no  definitive  action  had 
taken  place  on  the  request  of  the  Governor 
that  disaster  area  designation  be  given.  At 
that  time,  I  sent  a  second  message  to  the 
President  asking  that  hnmediate  action  be 
taken  on  the  request.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Governor's  telegram  to  the  President,  my 
letter  of  support,  and  my  subsequent  tele- 
gram requesting  immediate  action  be  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing  record  following  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  authorized  by 
Governor  Andrus  to  say  that  he  concurs  in 
my  appearance  before  this  Committee  and 
joins  me  in  the  anticipation  that  every  as- 
pect of  this  fire  will  be  fully  investigated. 

Mining  is  an  extremely  Important  industry 
in  Idaho.  It  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Idaho  and  is  the  economic 
mainstay  of  the  communities  in  Shoshone 
County.  It  accounts  for  approximately  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  State  of 
Idaho.  But,  as  important  as  the  industry  is, 
our  first  concern  mtist  be  for  the  safety  of 
the  miners  who  work  a  mUe  or  more  beneath 
the  surface.  They  deserve  aU  possible  protec- 
tion luider  our  mine  safety  laws.  Mining  Is 
a  hazardous  occupation,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  attempt  to  reduce 
the  risk  to  the  lowest  level  feasible. 

Stronger  laws  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures might  have  helped  prevent  the  Sun- 
s-.iine  fire.  This  inquiry  will  help  to  deter- 
nine  whether  that  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  I 
support  a  thorough  study  of  the  current  law 
with  a  view  tovrard  raising  safety  standards, 
strengthening  the  enforcement  aspects,  and 
imposing  adequate  penalties  for  non-com- 
pliaince.  This  Committee  may  also  wish  to 
look  Into  the  advisability  of  transferring  mine 
safety  regulation  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Governor  has  asked  that  I  explain 
to  you  that  he  and  representatives  of  the 
State  agencies  involved  cannot  be  here  to- 
day because,  as  of  this  time.  State  personnel 
are  stUl  assisting  in  the  emergency  opera- 
tions, and  attempting  to  gather  the  relevant 
facts  concerning  the  disaster. 

When  t»  State  agencies  have  completed 
their  investigations,  they  will  cooperate  in 
every  possible  way  vrith  the  Congress  in  the 
conduct  of  its  investigations  Into  the  Sun- 
shine calamity.  As  you  may  know,  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
also  undertaken  an  Investigation  of  this  dis- 
aster. I  ask  that  my  lettter  to  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee, requesting  an  investigation,  and  IJIs 
reply  to  me  of  May  11,  t>e  placed  in  the  bear- 
ing record  following  my  remarks,  I  also  ask 
that  a  copy  of  Senator  Williams'  press  re- 
lease announcing  the  investigation  also  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be  answered 
about  the  Sunshine  fire.  This  Committee, 
and  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate,  I  know, 
will  do  its  best  to  ascertain  what  happened, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  keep  soiother  such 
tragedy  from  striking  again  in  the  future. 

Copt   of   Governor    Andrus'    Telegram    to 

PREsmENT  Nixon 
President  Richard  Nixon, 
T'he  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Idaho's  people  deeply 
appreciate  your  personal  expression  of  S3rm- 
pathy  and  concern  for  the  continuing  trag- 
edy at  the  Sunshine  Silver  Mine  in  North- 
em  Idaho. 

To  insure  that  the  full  spectrum  of  federal 
assistance  is  made  available,  I  respectfully 
urge  that  you  make  a  Declaration  of  a  Major 
Disaster  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  Dis- 
trict, Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  fcdlowing  information  Is  submitted  to 
support  this  request: 

A  severe  fire  of  unknown  origin,  and  at 
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this  time  in  an  unknown  location  In  the 
nation's  largest  silver  mine  has  taken  the 
lives  of  thirty-two  miners.  The  fate  of  an- 
other fifty  miners  stUl  trapped  within  the 
maze  of  tunnels  Is  unknown.  The  welfare 
of  all  people  affected  by  the  fire  Is  of  major 
Importance  to  Idaho. 

State  and  local,  as  well  as  private  resources, 
are  committed  to  their  maximum  extent.  Re- 
sources of  neighboring  states  have  also  been 
committed  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  this 
disastrous  situation. 

Damages  to  private  property  involved  can- 
not be  estimated  at  this  time.  Impact  on 
the  entire  area  could  be  and  wo\ild  be  dis- 
astroiis  If  the  findings  of  specialist  teams 
now  at  the  scene  are  such  that  closure  of 
the  mine  was  mandatory.  The  Sunshine  Mine 
Is  a  major  source  of  Income  for  the  area  and 
the  local  economy  would  be  shattered  by  a 
closure  order  at  this  time. 

All  state  and  local  government  resources 
capable  of  providing  assistance  will  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized. 

Pursuant  to  Section  1710.31,  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Regulations,  I  certify  that 
the  total  of  expenditures,  obligations  and 
resources  utilized  by  the  State  of  Idaho  for 
disaster  relief  purposes  for  all  disasters  dur- 
ing the  12-month  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding this  request,  and  for  which  no 
federal  reimbursement  has  been  or  will  be 
received,   exceeds   $350,000. 

Cecil  D.  Andrtts, 
Governor  of  Idaho. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Aginc, 

Wasltington,  D.C..  May  8, 1927. 
Hon.  RicHASD  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  President:  The  Sunshine  Mine 
disaster  is  a  tragedy  with  which  you  are 
already  familiar.  I  need  not  review  in  this 
letter  what  has  already  been  prominently 
portrayed  in  the  media  for  a  week. 

Idaho's  Governor  Andrus  has  recently 
called  upon  you  most  urgently  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Kellogg  area.  His  telegram  of 
May  S  delineates  the  problems  which  are 
now  being  faced  and  may  be  expected  in 
the  future  In  this  part  cf  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  you  give  his 
request  for  disaster  assistance  earlv  and 
favorable  consideration.  The  loss  of  life  at 
the  Sunshine  Mine  can  never  be  lessened 
but  the  Federal  government  can  and  should 
lend  every  possible  assistance  to  assure  that 
the  burden  upon  the  wives,  families,  com- 
munity and  State  be  eased  as  much  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Church. 

May  12,  1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  week  has  passed  since  Governor  Andrus 
of  Idaho  called  upon  you  to  designate  the 
Coeur  D'Alene  Mining  area  a  major  disaster 
area  In  the  wake  of  the  calamitous  Sunshine 
mine  fire.  My  own  letter  to  you  in  support 
of  the  Governor's  request  was  sent  on  May 
8th.  There  has  still  been  no  definitive  an- 
swer to  these  requests. 

It  is  now  known  that  91  men  have  died 
in  the  Sunshine  fire,  leaving  many  families 
without  a  breadwinner.  These  bereaved 
families  cannot  obtain  unemployment  com- 
pensation without  a  Federal  disaster  area 
designation.  They  are  in  urgent  need  of  help. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  call  upon  you  once 
again  to  Implement  the  request  of  Idaho's 
Governor  by  Immediately  declaring  the  Coeur 
DAlene  Mining  District,  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  a  major  disaster  area. 

Frank  Church, 

V.S.  Senate. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  8, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  immense  pro- 
portions of  the  disaster  that  has  occurred 
at  the  Sunshine  Mine  in  Kellogg.  Idaho,  need 
hardly  be  described  to  you.  At  least  eighteen 
dead  have  been  brought  out  of  the  mine  and 
another  75  are  unaccounted  for,  lost  In  a 
labyrinth  of  tunnels  a  mile  below  the 
ground. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  restore  the  eighteen 
known  dead  to  life  again  or  even  assure  the 
safe  recovery  of  those  still  missing,  but  we 
can  ask  why  this  disaster  happened  and 
what.  If  anything,  coiUd  have  prevented  It. 
The  Senate  can  review  the  mine  safety  laws 
to  see  what  changes  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  a  tragedy  of  these  proportions  will 
never  again  happen  In  a  metal  mine. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
should  begin,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  entire  Sun- 
shine Mine  tragedy.  The  investigation  should 
examine  the  adequacy  of  present  mine  safety 
laws  with  a  view  toward  the  strengthening 
of  enforcement  procedures  and  penalties  for 
noncompliance. 

V/ith  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Church. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  Map  11, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  I  very  much  share  the  concern 
you  expressed  In  your  May  8th  letter.  As  the 
principal  author  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  It  Is  always 
distressing  to  learn  of  disasters  such  as  the 
one  at  the  Sunshine  Mine  in  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
I  share  your  concern  for  the  victims  of  this 
tragedy  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
been  following  the  course  of  the  disaster  since 
last  week. 

The  mine  in  question  Is  under  the  Jvirisdic- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Metallic  and  Non-Metallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966  for  which  this  Com- 
mittee has  legislative  review  responsibility. 
Enforcement  of  the  safety  standards  under 
that  law  rests  with  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  same  agency  that  has 
Jurisdiction  for  coal  mines  under  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

As  I  Indicated  above,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  began  an  initial  Inquiry  Immediately 
upon  being  notified  of  the  disaster.  Staff  In- 
vestigators have  been  on  the  scene  since 
May  5.  We  will  conduct  an  intensive  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  the  disaster,  in- 
cluding the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  IvUnes  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  Metallic  and  Non- 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act.  Our  purpose  will 
include  consideration  of  appropriate  correc- 
tive legislation  where  necessary. 

The  Sunshine  Mine  tragedy  Is  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  such  dis- 
aster to  occur  In  the  mining  industry  this 
year.  In  late  February  an  impoundment  dam 
belonging  to  the  Buffalo  Creek  Mining  Com- 
pany collapsed  releasing  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water,  sludge,  silt,  and 
other  coal  mine  refuse,  creating  widespread 
flooding  in  the  entire  Buffalo  Creek  area.  The 
known  death  toll  from  that  disaster  is  now 
118  with  others  still  missing.  At  least  two 
towns  were  completely  obliterated  with  large 
scale  damage  to  other  towns  In  the  valley. 
The  responsibility  for  Inspecting  the  dam 
rested  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  We  have 


had  an  extensive  Investigation  Into  the  cause 
of  that  disaster  and  I  Intend  to  have  public 
hearings  into  that  matter  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Some  elements  of  the  investigation  Into  the 
Sunshine  Mine  disaster,  of  course,  will  have 
to  await  the  completion  of  the  rescue  opera- 
tions since  many  of  the  personnel  from  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  the  company 
are  involved  in  that  activity. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  necessary  re- 
sources of  the  Committee  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  present  to  the  public  the  problems 
and  failures  and  needed  Improvements  of 
our  Nation's  mine  safety  program. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Senator  Williams'  Labor  Subcommittee 
Launches  Intensive  Investigation  Into 
Mine  Disaster  That  Claims  91  Lives  in 
Kellogg,  Idaho;  Cites  Known  Fibs  Haz- 
ards IN  Mines 

Washington,  D.C,  May  12,  1972. — United 
States  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
(Democrat-N.J.) ,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  announced 
that  a  full-scale  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  the  mine  disaster  of  the  Sunshine  Mining 
Company  in  Kellogg,  Idaho,  which  killed  91 
miners,  is  underway. 

The  Investigation  Is  being  conducted  under 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor's  authority  to 
review  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Metallic 
and  Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
Senator  WUliams,  who  Is  the  principal  author 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  and  the  Wllllams-Steiger  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  expressed  his 
serious  concern  over  the  continued  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  owners  and  operators  of  the 
mining  industry  to  bring  an  end  to  the  un- 
necessary death  and  destruction  In  the  min- 
ing business.  When  announcing  publicly  that 
an  investigation  has  been  underway  since 
the  Committee  was  notified  of  the  disaster, 
Williams  stated  that  he  had  waited  to  make 
public  this  Investigation  untU  all  efforts  at 
rescue  operations  had  been  completed.  In 
stating  the  reason  for  the  Subcommittee's 
active  interest,  he  said,  "This  disaster  could 
have  been  avoided.  It,  like  all  other  mining 
disasters  the  Committee  has  looked  Into, 
was  man-made.  We  have  been  faced  now  with 
two  disasters  in  recent  months  In  the  min- 
ing indtistry.  In  February  a  coal  mine  dam 
collapsed  at  Buffalo  Creek  killing  119  people. 
It  was  no  accident.  The  dam  had  failed  pre- 
viously and  this  Company  and  government 
had  notice  of  the  unsafe  characteristics  of 
the  dam.  The  preliminary  report  furnished  to 
me  by  my  staff  on  the  Silver  Mine  at  Kellogg, 
Idaho  reflects  that  mine  Aires  are  a  known 
factor  in  the  Sliver  mining  Industry.  There 
have  been  p.t  least  three  fires  at  Kellogg  since 
1945,  one  of  which  was  so  widespread  at  the 
Sunshine  Mine  that  It  forced  a  suspension 
of  operations  fcH*  six  weeks,  though  fortu- 
nately there  were  no  reported  fatalities.  The 
mine  operator  of  the  Sunshine  Mine  has  been 
cited  for  14  violations  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Fire  Control  regulations  in  the  past  21 
months. 
"This  Committee  Is  going  to  continue  expos- 
ing the  Inadequate  enforcement  of  our  mine 
safety  laws  to  the  public  until  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  fully  responds  to  the  demands  of 
Congress  In  enacting  the  statutes.  If  neces- 
sary, we  will  propose  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  enforcement  requirements  and  seriously 
consider  whether  or  not  this  program  belongs 
In  a  more  responsive  Federal  agency." 


Statement  bt  Senator  Church. 
Subsequent  to  this  testimony,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, word  was  received  of  the  Administra- 
tion's refusal  to  declare  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mining  district  a  major  disaster  area.  In 
the  wake  of  that  decision,  I  sent  another 
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telegram  to  the  President,  Uklng  him  to 
over-rule  the  recommendation  of  the  OflBoe 
of  Emergency  Preparednees.  The  text  of  that 
telegram  reads  as  t<dIowB: 

Mat  17. 1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attn:  John  ESrllchman. 

I  have  Just  been  advised  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  you  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  that  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
Mining  District  not  be  declared  a  major  dis- 
aster area  as  requested  by  Idaho's  Governor 
In  the  wake  of  the  Sunshine  fire.  I  find  this 
reconunendation  unfathomable. 

I  take  issue  with  GBP's  restrictive  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Congress  clearly  con- 
ferred ample  discretionary  authority  upon  the 
President  to  enable  him  to  designate  the 
Coeur  D'Alene  Mining  District  a  major  dis- 
aster area  under  the  law. 

Under  Title  42,  section  4401  of  the  United 
States  Code,  a  "fire"  Is  specifically  referred  to 
as  a  disaster.  In  addition,  the  law  grants 
you  broad  discretion  by  allowing  "other  ca- 
tastrophes" to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  de- 
claring an  area  a  major  disaster  area. 

The  law  further  states  that  Congress  in- 
tended such  designation  to  be  Invoked  when 
"such  disasters  disrupt  the  normal  function- 
ing of  Government  and  the  community  and 
adversely  affect  individual  persons  and  fam- 
ilies with  great  severity." 

Under  these  criteria,  the  Sunshine  mine 
disaster  clearly  qualifies. 

In  addition.  Congress  expressed  Its  Intent 
to  achieve  "greater  coordination  and  respon- 
siveness of  Federal  major  disaster  area  pro- 
grams." If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  be 
responsive  to  all  the  needs  of  the  bereaved 
families  of  the  Sunshine  Mine  victims,  a  ma- 
jor disaster  area  designation  Is  mandatory. 

Mr.  President,  by  every  measurement  that 
matters,  the  people  of  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
Mining  District  have  suffered  a  major  dis- 
aster. The  loss  of  91  breadwinners  In  this 
small  mining  community  greatly  exceeds  the 
fatalities  In  many  other  cases  where  the 
designation  of  major  disaster  area  has  been 
granted.  I  believe  the  law  invests  in  you  alone 
the  power  of  final  determination  In  this 
matter. 

I  urge  you  to  assert  your  full  authority 
under  the  law.  and  to  overrule  this  recom- 
mendation by  declaring  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
mining  area  a  major  disaster  area. 

Frank  Church, 

U.S.  Senate. 


JOHN  P.  STEVENS:   PATHFINDER 
FOR   WESTERN   RAILROADS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
exploration  and  development  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  nearby  secticms  of 
our  country,  consisting  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nortti  and 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  my  own 
State  of  Montana,  forms  one  of  the  most 
glorious  chapters  in  American  history. 
First  dramatized  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
exploring  expedition  of  1804  to  1806,  this 
vast  territory  contsdns  land  from  four 
major  sources:  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803.  the  Texas  Annexation  in  1845, 
the  Oregon  cession  in  1846,  and  the  Mexi- 
can cession  in  1848. 

A  crucial  factor  in  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  this  tremendous  region  was 
the  construction  of  our  transcontinental 
railroads.  Including  the  Great  Nortliern. 
The  extension  of  that  railway  from  the 
central  plains  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Pacific,  required  crossing  the  Rocky 
and  Cascade  Mountain  Ranges.  A  key 


man  in  this  project  was  a  young  civfl 
engbieer — John  F.  Stevens,  of  West  Oar- 
diner.  Maine— 1853-1943. 

In  an  illuminating  article  in  the  May 
1971  issue  of  the  American  West,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  one  of  our  leading  magazines 
on  western  history.  Earl  ClaiiE.  a  free- 
lance water  from  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
hiker,  railroad  buff,  skier,  and  explorer 
of  the  pass  ai-eas  over  the  Cascades,  tells 
the  thrilling  story  of  Stevens'  part  in 
opening  the  Northwest,  and  aptly  de- 
scribes him  as  the  "pathfinder  for  west- 
em  railroads." 

Among  the  spectsunilar  incidents  re- 
lated by  Clark  are  the  discovery  by  Stev- 
ens in  bitter  cold  on  December  11.  1889, 
of  Marias  Pass  in  Montana;  and  in  1890 
of  Stevens  Pass  in  Washington,  through 
which  passes  the  Great  Northern  was 
constructed.  The  latter  was  named  in 
honor  of  its  discoverer. 

Stevens'  demonstrated  abilitj'  as  a  civil 
engineer  led  to  his  selection  in  1905  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  a  time 
of  grave  crisis  in  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  highly  responsible 
office  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  In  this  position  he 
rescued  the  project  from  disaster,  de- 
veloped the  high-level  lake-lock  plan  for 
its  construction,  secured  its  approvsil  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  pur- 
chased the  major  part  of  the  plant  for 
the  work,  effected  the  organization  that 
was  continued  until  the  canal  weis  com- 
pleted, brought  the  imdertaking  to  the 
point  when  success  was  assured,  and 
then  resigned  to  engage  in  other  chal- 
lenging tasks. 

In  spite  of  his  resignation,  Pi'esident 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  Chairman  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  mak- 
ing Stevens  the  first  to  hold  the  com- 
bined positions  of  Chairman  and  Chief 
Engineer. 

The  part  played  by  Stevens  in  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  is  accurately 
shown  in  the  mural  painting  by  William 
Andrew  Mackay  in  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Hall  of  Jie  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York.  In  the 
background  of  this  mural  are  William 
Crawford  Gorgas,  the  great  sanitarian  of 
the  isthmus  who  made  the  canal  pos- 
sible, and  George  W.  Goethals,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Stevens,  under  whose  direction 
the  canal  was  completed  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  developed 
by  Stevens,  to  whom  Goethals  always 
gave  full  credit. 

In  Balboa,  C.  Z.,  today,  at  one  end  of 
its  principal  thoroughfare,  is  the  Goe- 
thals Memorial;  at  the  other,  located 
in  Stevens  Circle,  is  one  to  Stevens  with 
this  inscription  under  his  name:  "The 
Canal  Is  His  Monument" — Goethals. 

A  third  major  assignment  of  Stevens 
was  his  appointment  with  the  rank  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  by  President 
Wilson  in  1917  as  the  head  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Stevens  Commission  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Russian,  Siberian, 
and  Manchurian  railroads,  a  position 
that  he  held  with  great  distinction  in 
time  of  war,  revolution  and  civil  strife 
imtil  1923.  For  these  services,  which  in- 
cluded the  rescue  of  the  Csechoslo- 
vakian  Army  then  isolated  in  the  Eastern 
Front  thus  enabling  its  return  around 


the  world  to  rejoin  Allied  Forces  on  the 
Western  Front,  he  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  United  States  and 
the  highest  honors  of  France.  China, 
Japan,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  cited 
article  by  Earl  ClaiiE.  the  following  re- 
cent writings  about  Stevens  are  au- 
thoritative and  recommended  as  source 
material  on  his  life  and  career: 

Raymond  Estep.  "John  F.  Stevens  and  the 
Far  Eastern  RaUways,  1917-23."  Explorers 
Journal  (New  York)  XLVU  (Etec.  1969),  pp. 
13-24. 

Daniel  J.  Flood.  "Tribute  to  JcHcm  F. 
Stevens — Architect  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
Explorers  Journal  (New  York) ,  XLVU  (Dec. 
1969).  pp.  287-96. 

Ralph  W.  and  Muriel  E.  Hldy.  "John  Frank 
Stevens:  Great  Northern  Engineer."  Min- 
nesota HUtory  (St.  Paul),  Vol.  41  (Winter 
1969).  pp.  345-61. 

David  O.  McCuIlough.  "A  Man,  A  Plan,  A 
Canal,  Panama  I"  American  Heritage  (New 
York),  XXII  (June  1971),  pp.  64-71  and 
100-03. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1923,  Stevens  received  many  additional 
h(»iors,  including  the  John  Fritz  Medal 
for  Great  Achievements  and  election  as 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Two  towering  figures  in  Panama  Canal 
history  were  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Great  Americans  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1950:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
William  Crawford  Gorgas.  Now,  a  third 
is  being  sponsored  for  election  in  1973  to 
that  great  honor  by  the  John  F.  Stevens 
Hall  of  Fame  Committee  of  distinguished 
membership,  with  John  M.  Budd,  former 
president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
as  its  national  chairman.  The  secretary 
of  the  committee  Is  Herbert  R.  Hands, 
345  Easi  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  indicated  article 
by  Earl  Clark  covers  an  important  p«rt 
of  the  life  and  career  of  Stevens  and  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  liistory  of 
the  Northwest,  especially  to  my  home 
State  of  Montana,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  it  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  West.  May  1971] 
John  F.  Stevens:  Pathfiniwr  fo«  Western 

RAIUtOAOS 

(By  Earl  Clark) 

From  California  aU  the  way  to  Canada,  a 
mighty  barrier  seals  off  the  lush  Pacific 
coastlands  from  the  dry  sage-speckled  in- 
terior. This  is  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range, 
a  Jumbled  upthrust  of  volcanic  peaks  tower- 
ing up  to  fourteen  thousand  feet,  with  icy 
streams  tiunbllng  through  deep  canyons, 
crevassed  glaciers,  vast  snowflelds,  and  on  the 
lower  slopes,  dense  forests  of  trees  with 
trunks  as  thick  as  a  wagon.  It  was  not  Just 
happenstance  that  led  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
later  the  Oregon  Trail  pioneers,  to  make  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Columbia 
River.  For  the  Columbia  Gorge  is  the  only 
natural  break  In  this  formidable  bulwark  for 
all  Its  thousand-mile  length. 

As  more  and  more  settlers  filled  the  coastal 
lowlands,  they  probed  for  other  passageways 
than  the  Columbia  to  bring  their  wagon  roads 
and  railways  through  the  snow-topped  Cas- 
cades. It  was  never  an  easy  search.  Even  to- 
day, only  about  a  half  doeen  passes  pierce 
this  forbidding  rampart. 
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Few  are  more  spectacular  than  Stevens  Pass 
In  Washington  state,  the  northernmost  of  the 
Cascade  crossings.  Its  name  memorializes  the 
great  engineer  who  discovered  It — John  Prank 
Stevens.  Tet  Stevens  himself  has  faded  to  a 
historical  footnote.  So  little  Is  he  known  to 
present-day  beneficiaries  of  the  pass  he  dis- 
covered that  one  popular  Seattle  guidebook 
erroneously  ascribes  Its  name  to  Isaac 
Stevens,  first  governor  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Tet  the  man  who  searched  out  this 
pass  In  the  midst  of  a  trackless  wilderness 
lived  to  see  It  play  an  essential  role  in  the 
growth  of  Seattle  and  the  development  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

Now  a  four-lane  highway  whisks  vehicles 
over  the  summit  to  which  he  found  his  way 
on  foot.  Skiers  by  the  thousands  flock  to  its 
slopes  all  winter  long.  Deep  beneath  its 
granite  bastion,  the  longest  tunnel  in  the 
Western  Heml^here  carries  Burlington 
Northern  trains  through  the  mountain  bar- 
rler.^Btad  that,  of  coiurse.  Is  how  Stevens  Pass 
came  to  be — as  a  route  for  Jim  Hill's  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

When  the  rcdl  is  called  of  Men  Who  Built 
the  West,  the  name  of  James  Jerome  Hill 
rises  high  on  the  list.  He  was  one  of  the 
nineteenth  century's  great  railroad  barons — 
but  not  a  robber  baron.  Hill  was,  of  coiirse, 
an  unabashed  capitalist.  But  unlike  so  many 
of  his  fellow  railroad  tycoons,  he  insisted  on 
building  an  efficient  transportation  system, 
not  Just  a  road  to  quick  profits.  His  railroad's 
crack  train  today  perpetuates  one  of  the 
sobriquets  by  which  he  was  known — that  of 
the  Empire  Builder. 

Hill  was,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Stewart 
Holbrook,  "a  legend  while  he  lived,  a  legend 
stlU  in  death  .  .  .  the  Little  Giant,  the  Devil's 
Curse  of  the  northern  plains,  the  barbedwlre. 
shaggy-headed,  one-eyed  old of  West- 
ern railroading." 

He  was  also  a  man  who  dreamed  great 
dreams,  and  none  was  more  dominating  than 
his  dream  of  linking  the  Midwest  with  the 
Pacific  by  a  ribbon  of  steel.  It  all  began  with 
the  grandiosely  named  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  a  struggling  little  Minnesota  line 
that  Hill  acquired  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  1878,  when  he  was  barely  forty. 

Jim  Hill  carried  into  the  rebuilding  of 
rickety  pike  the  principles  that  were  to  guide 
his  railroad  operations  until  his  death  In 
1918.  When  he  built  a  railroad,  he  built  it  to 
last.  Roaring  and  raging,  he  drove  his  engi- 
neers and  contractors  unsparingly  to  find  the 
best  grades,  the  easiest  curves,  the  strongest 
bridges.  This  was  vital  to  his  operations  be- 
caiise,  unlike  the  other  transcontinentals. 
Hill's  Great  Northern  never  received  the  gov- 
ernment largesse  of  land  grants.  In  fact, 
when  he  laid  his  rails  across  Montana,  he  had 
to  pay  the  government  to  cross  Indian  lands. 

But  when  Hill  announced,  a  year  after 
buying  the  modest  Uttle  St.  P&P  that  was  to 
become  the  Great  Northern,  that  he  Intended 
to  push  it  through  to  Puget  Sound  without 
one  dime  of  subsidy  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, his  St.  Paul  neighbors  erupted  lo^ 
laughter.  "Hill's  Polly,"  they  called  the  rib- 
bon of  steel  as  it  advanced  across  the  Great 
Plains,  three  to  seven  miles  a  day,  1,175  miles 
in  a  year,  inexorably  pushing  through  the 
endless  expanse  of  waving  grass. 

As  fast  as  track  was  laid.  Hills  trains 
brought  immigrants  to  settle  this  new  land, 
mostly  from  northern  Europe.  He'd  haul  a 
man  halfway  across  the  United  States  for 
ten  dollars  if  he  agreed  to  settle  along  the 
line:  and  for  only  a  little  more,  the  home- 
steader could  rent  a  box  car  and  bring  along 
the  rest  of  his  family,  their  possessions,  and 
a  few  animals. 

I<aying  rails  across  the  prairies  was  one 
thing.  Getting  them  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  something  else.  When  this 
great  obstacle  loomed  ahead  on  the  horizon. 
Hill  called  In  a  brash  young  engineer  who 
had  demonstrated  a  canny  knowledge  of  rail- 
road bviilding  along  with  the  kind  of  stamina 


that  was  a  hallmark  of  the  West's  fabled 
mountain  men.  He  was  John  F.  Stevens,  then 
still  in  his  thirties. 

Born  in  West  Gardiner,  Maine,  April  25, 
1853,  Stevens  came  west  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  going  to  work  in  the  MlnneapoUs  city 
engineer's  office.  He  had  no  technical  train- 
ing as  an  engineer;  he  received  his  education 
at  a  country  school,  followed  by  two  years  at 
a  normal  school  in  Farmlngton,  Maine,  where 
he  studied  to  be  a  teacher. 

By  the  time  he  reached  thirty,  he  had 
spent  six  years  learning  the  ropes  of  railroad 
location  and  construction  in  various  western 
states.  In  the  spring  of  1883,  he  was  offered 
his  first  major  engineering  assignment,  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
locating  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Much  of  the 
mountain  scenery  that  CPR  passengers  view 
today  lies  along  the  route  surveyed  by 
Stevens.  It  is  possible  that  this  work  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  Hill,  who  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  line  until  he  resigned  to 
biUld  a  transcontinental  of  his  own. 

By  1889  the  Great  Northern  had  completed 
its  line  to  Havre,  in  north  central  Montana, 
and  was  stymied  by  the  mountain  barrier 
ahead.  It  was  imperative  to  find  a  route  that 
would  take  the  rails  directly  west.  Veering  too 
much  off  this  course  would  add  mileage  and 
gradients  that  would  biu-den  Hill's  railroad 
with  a  permanent  handicap  in  competition 
with  the  established  transcontinentals.  So 
Hill's  chief  engineer,  E.  H.  Beckler,  looked  for 
someone  with  the  ability  to  scout  out  a 
legendary  pass  that  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
that  region,  and  if  it  existed,  ascertain  its 
suitability  for  the  railroad.  He  settled  on 
John  P.  Stevens  as  his  man. 

"Time  was  pressing,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  not 
a  man  to  delay  the  execution  of  his  plans 
once  he  had  decided  upon  their  general 
features,"  Stevens  recalled  later  with  dry 
understatement.  Or  to  quote  Hill's  own  or- 
ders to  his  chief  engineer:  "We  do  not  care 
enough  for  Rocky  Mountain  scenery  to  spend 
a  large  sum  of  money  In  developing  it.  What 
we  want  is  the  best  possible  line,  shortest 
distance,  and  least  curvature  that  we  can 
build  between  the  points  to  be  covered." 

Stevens  took  on  his  new  assignment  In 
November,  starting  at  Port  Assinnlboine,  a 
military  post  seven  miles  west  of  Havre, 
whose  commandant  fiirnlshed  him  a  mule 
team,  a  covered  wagon,  a  soldier  driver,  and 
a  saddle  horse.  Battling  blizzards  all  the  way, 
Stevens  and  his  companion  set  out  for  the 
Blackfoot  Indian  Agency,  180  miles  away. 

There  Stevens  sought  information  about 
the  mystic  pass  that  was  reputed  to  thread 
the  great  mountains  beyond  the  Indian  lands. 
But  no  Indian  would  stir  from  his  log  house 
in  that  winter  weather  to  seek  it.  Or  for  that 
matter,  any  kind  of  weather.  Those  moun- 
tains were  the  lair  of  an  evil  spirit,  they  in- 
sisted, and  woe  betide  the  mere  mortal  so 
adventurous  as  to  disturb  him. 

Stevens  finally  ran  onto  a  Flathead  Indian 
who  had  fied  after  murdering  one  of  his 
v.  tribesmen  and  was  given  refuge  by  the  Black- 
foot  tribe.  "He  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  was  not  a  guide 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,"  Stevens  recounted. 
"I  only  wanted  him  to  act  as  a  messenger  in 
case  I  met  with  disaster." 

For  lesser  man,  that  disaster  might  have 
been  a  surety.  Stevens  and  the  Indian  set 
out  with  a  mule  team  and  "patched  up 
something  that  resembled  snowshoes."  They 
kept  the  team  until  deepening  snow  brought 
the  mules  to  a  fiounderlng  halt,  then  sent 
the  animals  back  and  went  on  by  foot,  carry- 
ing food  and  blankets. 

They  soon  found  what  appeared  to  be  a 
pass,  but  it  curved  around  and  ended  abrupt- 
ly against  a  mountain  wall.  Retracing  their 
steps,  they  tried  another  route,  but  It  too 
ran  into  a  dead  end  (later  labeled  False  Sum- 
mit). 

"Something  possibly  b  sixth  sense,  urged 


me  to  keep  going,"  Stevens  recalled  later.  But 
by  then  the  Indian  signaled  that  he  had  had 
enough  and  would  go  no  further.  Stevens 
scrounged  some  dry  wood,  built  a  fire,  and 
left  the  Indian  beside  It,  picking  bis  way  on 
up  the  mountain  alone. 

To  his  happy  astonishment,  he  perceived 
after  several  more  arduous  miles  that  he  had 
reached  a  low  summit  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  was  looking  down  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rockies.  He  had  found  the  leg- 
endary Marias  Pass!  That  date  of  December 
11,  1889,  was  to  remain  forever  engraved  In 
Stevens'  memory.  (If  passengers  on  today's 
Empire  Builder  look  quickly  enough  out  the 
windows  of  their  dome  car  as  it  glides  over 
Marias  Pass,  they  can  see  beside  the  tracks 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  engineer  who  discov- 
ered it). 

Just  to  be  sure  he  bad  really  found  the 
pass,  Stevens  explored  on  down  the  western 
slope  until  he  was  at  least  satisfied  that  its 
waters  did  Indeed  drain  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Join  his 
Indian  companion  when  the  evil  spirits  that 
the  Indians  feared  called  down  their  wrath 
upon  this  audacious  young  explorer  who  had 
dared  to  unlock  their  secret. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  Stevens  had 
scrambled  back  up  to  the  pass.  To  try  and 
pick  his  way  back  down  the  icy  slopes  and 
deep  snow  of  the  canyon  he  had  followed  that 
morning  would  have  been  foolhardy.  The 
snow  swirled  around  him  as  the  wind  whis- 
tled through  the  pass,  and  the  temperature 
dropped  steadily  to  what  Stevens  estimated 
was  forty  degrees  below  zero.  There  was  no 
chance  of  bixlldlng  a  fire  to  thaw  out  his 
scanty  frozen  provisions,  as  only  the  tips  of 
stunted  evergreens  protruded  through  the 
snow.  Stevens  knew  that  if  he  tried  to  get 
a  moment's  rest,  he  would  freeze  to  death. 
So  he  tramped  a  path  that  would  bear  his 
weight  without  snowshoes,  then  for  the  rest 
of  that  bitter  long  night  walked  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  until  the  first  streak 
of  daylight  glimmered  In  the  east. 

His  route  down  the  canyon  now  covered 
by  new  snow,  Stevens  slipped  and  slid  back 
to  where  he  had  left  the  Indian,  who  was 
now  nearly  frozen  to  death  himself,  beat 
some  life  back  into  him,  and  started  the 
Journey  back  to  the  agency.  There  then  re- 
mained a  mere  180-mile  trek  to  a  telegraph 
station  to  wire  the  great  news  to  Jim  Hill. 

Hill's  confidence  in  his  young  engineer 
soared.  With  a  pass  through  the  Rockies  now 
assured,  he  sent  Stevens  on  west  in  the 
spring  of  1890  to  seek  a  way  to  get  the  rail- 
road over  the  rugged  Cascades,  with  instruc- 
tions to  explore  every  possible  route  between 
the  Northern  Pacific  line  to  Tacoma,  and 
the  Canadian  border. 

"Hill's  Folly"  seemed  even  more  absurd 
when  measured  against  the  remote  frontier 
he  was  struggling  to  reach.  The  popiilation 
of  the  entire  state  of  Washington  at  that 
time  was  less  than  375,000.  Most  of  this 
populace  was  scattered  along  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  far  south  of  Hill's  sur- 
veys, and  on  Puget  Sound,  where  Seattle's 
37,000  made  it  the  state's  largest  city.  A  map 
of  that  era  showed  the  north  central  part 
of  the  state  through  which  the  Great  North- 
ern must  pass  as  a  mountain  wilderness  un- 
relieved by  so  much  as  a  single  settlement. 

It  was  not.  however,  unsurveyed.  Twenty 
years  earlier,  the  Northern  Pacific  had  sent 
an  engineer,  D.  C.  Unsley,  to  survey  the 
Cascades  for  a  possible  crossing.  Accompanied 
only  by  three  Indians,  Linsley  spent  ten 
weeks  in  the  summer  of  1870  mapping  and 
charting  the  mountain  range,  and  suggested 
several  routes  across  It.  These  were  generally 
to  the  north  of  the  one  later  discovered  by 
Stevens,  and  thus  even  farther  north  of  the 
route  the  NP  eventually  used  to  reach  Ta- 
coma via  Stampede  Pass. 

Back  In  St.  Paul,  Hill  was  now  In  a  burn- 
ing hurry  to  locate  the  road  through  the 
Cascades.  His  crews  bad  surveyed  665  miles 
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of  right  of  way  west  of  Marias  Pass,  with 
track  gangs  pushing  close  behind.  Hill's 
dream  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  to  chal- 
lenge the  older  lines  depended  on  reaching 
Puget  Sound,  and  fast. 

Methodically  bringing  to  bear  all  bis 
mountain  expertise,  Stevens  set  out  In  the 
spring  of  1890  to  find  the  best  place  to  carry 
the  Great  Northern's  rails  over  this  final 
barrier.  Many  years  later,  he  was  to  deny 
Indignantly  that  he  stumbled  across  the  pass 
more  or  less  by  accident. 

"On  one  of  my  cruises  up  the  Wenatcbee 
River  I  noted  a  large  creek  (Nason  Creek] 
coming  into  It  from  the  south,  well  up  Into 
the  mountains,"  he  wrote.  "I  knew  that  its 
course  could  not  long  continue  from  the 
south,  and  so  followed  up  a  short  distance 
to  where  it  turned  abruptly,  coming  from 
the  west.  Realizing  that  it  must  head  at  a 
summit  in  the  main  range,  I  filed  that  men- 
tal picture  away  in  my  head  for  future  In- 
vestigation. A  short  time  afterward  when  I 
was  cruising  the  top  of  the  main  range,  I 
found  a  comparatively  low  place  in  it,  against 
which  a  creek  flowing  east  had  its  head. 
I  felt  certain  that  it  must  be  the  beginning 
of  the  same  creek  that  I  have  noted  above." 

Following  up  this  hunch  after  returning 
from  his  explorations,  Stevens  dispatched  an 
engineering  party  led  by  C.  F.  B.  Haskell  to 
"proceed  up  Nason  Creek  and  develop  its 
head."  Haskell  Indeed  found  that  the  creek 
debouched  in  a  pass  whose  elevation  was 
4,061  feet — about  half  the  height  of  some  of 
the  peaks  that  overlooked  it.  He  honored  its 
discoverer  for  all  time  by  blazing  a  cedar 
tree  at  the  spot  and  itaarklng  it  Stevens  Pass. 

By  this  time  winter  was  approaching,  and 
Stevens  hastened  to  organize  another  engi- 
neering party  to  survey  the  Skykomish  River 
valley  down  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascades 
beyond  the  pass.  The  resxilts  were  disheart- 
ening. Everywhere,  the  mountains  dropped 
off  in  an  abrupt  escarpment.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  it  was  to  tunnel  beneath  the  for- 
bidding cliffs.  But  this  would  require  a  tun- 
nel two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  it  would 
take  years  to  bore  with  the  primitive  equip- 
ment of  the  time.  Jtm  Hill  couldnt  wait  that 
long. 

In  midwinter  of  1890,  Stevens  snowshoed 
back  to  the  sxunmit,  now  buried  under  its 
usual  thirty  feet  or  so  of  snow,  and  pwn- 
dered  the  alternatives.  His  brilliant  solution 
was  a  series  of  switchbacks  to  carry  the  rails 
over  the  summit,  then  conquering  the  steep 
grade  by  a  great  horseshoe  loop  at  Martin 
Creek,  the  flrst  spot  where  the  valley  wid- 
ened enoiigh  to  accommodate  the  loop.  The 
distance  to  be  covered  was  only  four  and  a 
half  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  But  Jim  Hill's 
engines  couldnt  fly  up  the  cliffs,  so  they 
traversed  twelve  miles  of  track  in  order  to 
negotiate  that  distance  over  the  mountain. 

Looking  over  the  plans  back  in  St.  Paul, 
Hill  hit  the  ceiling  when  he  noted  one  point 
at  which  Stevens  called  for  a  thirteen-degree 
ctipve.  He  ordered  work  suspended.  Jumped 
on  a  special  train,  and  came  roaring  west 
to  see  this  monstrosity  for  himself.  Stevens 
felt  time  was  of  the  essence,  so  he  kept  right 
on  with  the  grading.  Hill's  greeting  when  he 
came  striding  up  to  the  young  engineer  was 
simply:  "Where  is  that  thirteen-degree 
curve?  I  dont  like  It!" 

While  the  rest  of  the  entourage  trembled, 
Stevens  calmly  led  Hill  to  a  point  where  he 
could  look  over  the  terrain.  "That  is  all 
right,"  the  empire  builder  said  finally.  "You 
could  have  done  nothing  else."  Instead  of 
firing  the  determined  engineer,  Hill  raised 
his  salary  from  $200  a  month  to  $300. 

It  took  three  more  years  to  build  the  line 
through  tboee  rough  mountains,  but  on 
January  6, 1893,  the  last  spike  was  driven  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Cascades.  Jim  Hill  had 
flnaUy  linked  the  Mississippi  with  Puget 
Bound. 

But  fbe  Cascade  crossing  demolished  Hill's 
eredo  of  moving  maximum  tonnage  over 


tiniT)tTniiiT|  grades  and  curves.  Stevens  was 
able  to  hold  the  grade  to  a  ma»1m<im  of  2.2 
percent  coming  up  through  the  Wenatcbee 
River's  Tumwater  Canyon,  but  to  climb  over 
the  pass  called  for  a  grade  of  4  percent.  Work 
began  a  few  years  later  on  building  the  tun- 
nel that  Stevens  had  visualized,  but  for  the 
intervening  seven  years,  his  switchbacks 
called  for  some  of  the  most  epic  railroading 
In  the  naticMi. 

At  Skykomish,  a  division  point  in  the  val- 
ley west  of  the  siuunit,  a  train  of  about 
twenty-five  cars  would  cut  down  to  five  or 
six  with  one  sturdy  little  locomotive  ahead, 
and  another  behind.  Snorting  up  the  moun- 
tain at  five  or  six  miles  per  hour,  the  Uttle 
train  headed  into  the  flrst  switchback,  but 
when  it  ome  out  of  the  T  the  "rear"  en- 
gine took  over  the  lead,  tugging  the  train 
up  the  hill  while  the  "lead"  engine  pushed. 
The  process  was  reversed  as  the  train  gained 
the  next  switchback,  and  kept  on  repeating 
until  the  fifth  and  last  switchback  was  at- 
tained at  the  siunmit.  There  then  remained 
three  more  switchbacks  to  get  back  down  the 
eastern  slope. 

In  summer,  this  would  take  anywhere  from 
five  to  twenty  hours.  Winter  was  another 
story,  with  snowfalls  of  a  foot  an  hour,  pil- 
ing up  to  thirty  feet  or  more  on  the  level, 
and  drifts  to  twice  that  height.  Hundreds  of 
men  were  employed  to  keep  the  switchbacks 
open  and  shovel  out  the  trains.  It  was  moun- 
tain railroading  at  its  best— or  worst. 

The  flrst  Cascade  Tunnel,  opened  as  the 
year  1900  drew  to  a  close,  was  hailed  as  the 
engineering  marvel  of  Its  day.  For  three 
years,  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
men  hammered  away  at  the  granite  deep  be- 
low the  pass.  But  when  their  work  was  com- 
pleted, they  had  replaced  nine  mUes  of  rail- 
road, a  rise  of  700  feet,  and  2,332  feet  of 
curvature — ^the  equivalent  of  seven  complete 
circles. 

No  one  was  happier  at  completion  of  the 
tunnel  than  the  hardy  railroaders  who  had 
battled  up  and  down  the  switchbacks.  "Death 
Mountain,"  they  called  it,  for  runaway  trains 
were  frequent  on  the  steep  grades,  and 
avalanches  were  a  constant  threat. 

But  long  after  the  tunnel  went  into  op- 
eration, the  worst  avalanche  disaster  In 
American  history  occurred  Just  below  Stevens 
Pass.  The  winter  of  1910  was  a  memorable 
one  in  the  Cascades.  Snow  fell  relentlessly, 
reducing  railroad  service  to  a  shambles.  In 
the  last  week  of  February,  two  passenger 
trains  were  stalled  at  Wellington,  a  railroad 
town  Just  west  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel.  Snow 
blocked  the  line  over  the  mountain  at  both 
ends,  as  railroad  crews  labored  desperately 
to  break   through   with   their  huge   rotary 

plOVTS. 

One  of  the  stalled  trains  was  perched  on 
the  edge  of  a  gulch  behind  the  Wellington 
station,  during  the  night  of  March  1,  1910. 
From  a  thousand  feet  up  on  the  mountain, 
a  great  wall  of  snow  suddenly  broke  loose. 
Thundering  down  the  sheer  slope,  the  ava- 
lanche swept  the  entire  train  into  the  can- 
yon, carrying  101  people  to  their  death,  along 
with  several  railroad  buildings.  That  event 
still  ranks  as  the  West's  worst  railroad 
tragedy. 

The  Wellington  Disaster  was  a  traumatic 
experience  for  Jim  Hill's  railroad.  Even  the 
name  of  the  little  railroad  town  was  ex- 
punged from  the  records,  rechristened  as 
Tye.  And  plans  began  for  an  even  longer  and 
lower  tunnel,  to  get  away  once  and  for  all 
from  those  terrible  avalanches.  That  tunnel 
was  flnally  opened  on  January  12,  1929,  and 
it  is  still  the  longest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— eight  miles.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  had  at  last  triumphed  over  the 
Cascades. 

Though  Jim  Hill  was  no  longer  around  to 
see  It,  John  Stevens  was.  After  completing 
the  crossing  of  the  Cascades,  he  rose  steadily 
in  the  Great  Northern  hierarchy,  becoming 
the  railroad's  chief  engineer  and  later  gen- 


eral manager,  during  the  great  era  of  rail- 
road building  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  He 
directed  the  construction  of  almost  one 
thousand  miles  of  new  line,  as  the  railroad 
filled  out  and  expanded,  and  at  times  was 
simultaneously  directing  as  many  as  two 
dozen  major  projects.  Eventually  he  left  the 
Great  Norihem  and,  tn  1905,  was  summoned 
to  Washington  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  placed  In  charge  of  Panama 
Canal  planning  and  construction  as  its  chief 
engineer,  a  position  he  held  for  the  next  two 
years. 

But  his  service  for  JUn  Hill  was  not  yet 
ended.  In  1908,  a  mysterious  sportsman 
Identifying  himself  as  John  F.  Sampson 
loaded  himself  with  trout-fishing  gear  and 
reconnoltered  the  Deschutes  River  In  Oregon. 
It  was  not  Just  coincidence  that  Hill  was 
contesting  with  Edward  H.  Harriman  of  the 
Union  Pacific  for  a  route  down  this  river  to 
connect  the  Pacific  Norihwest  with  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  mysterious  Mr.  Sampson  arranged  to 
meet  one  William  Nelson  at  a  city  park  in 
Portland  one  rainy  night  and  hand  over  to 
that  gentleman  $150,000  in  cash  for  his  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  paper  railroad  that 
owned  a  right  of  way  in  the  Deschutes  Can- 
yon. Mr.  Sampson,  it  turned  out.  was  John  F. 
Stevens,  now  president  of  the  Sjwkane.  Port- 
land &  Seattle  Railroad,  a  subsidiary  of  Hill's 
Great  Northern. 

When  the  Kerensky  regime  suriaced  in 
Russia  after  the  czar  was  toppled,  and  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  decided  to  send  over  a 
top  engineer  to  keep  the  Russian  railways 
operating,  he  called  on  John  Stevens.  Stevens 
headed  the  American  Railway  Mission  to 
Russia  xuitil  1922,  when  Allied  troops  were 
withdrawn  after  the  Soviets  gained  power. 

Stevens  returned  to  America,  and  to  such 
tributes  as  that  of  Major  General  George  W. 
Goethals,  his  successor  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
who  labeled  Stevens  "one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineers that  ever  lived."  In  1925  he  received 
the  John  Fritz  gold  medal  for  "notable  sci- 
entific and  Industrial  achievement,"  and  in 
1939  the  gold  medal  of  the  FYanklln  Institute 
and  the  Hoover  medsJ  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers.  Although  he  had 
never  received  an  engineering  degree,  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  profes- 
sional society  in  1922,  and  became  its  presi- 
dent five  years  later.  France  made  him  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  his  own  coun- 
try bestowed  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  upon  him,  and  similar  honors  came 
from  Czechoslovakia,  Japan,  and  China. 

Stevens  died  in  Southern  Pines,  North 
Carolina,  June  2,  1943,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
By  then,  the  pass  that  he  had  traced  in 
the  wilderness  was  busy  transporting  troops 
and  supplies  for  World  War  n  over  a  mighty 
railroad,  while  high  above  It,  a  state  highway 
carried  ever  increasing  traffic  over  the  sum- 
mit on  which  his  name  had  been  emblazoned 
on  a  cedar  tree. 

In  1925,  long  after  the  first  Cascade  Tunnel 
was  built  and  the  switchback  route  aban- 
doned, the  old  zigzag  right  of  way  was  con- 
verted to  the  flrst  auto  road  over  the  pass, 
providing  a  challenging  Journey  up  and 
around  the  tight  hairpin  curves  of  the  one- 
time switchbacks.  Unlike  the  railroad,  the 
highway  department  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  the  pass  open  in  winter — but  the  steep, 
narrow  rocui  was  adventuroiis  enough  for  a 
Model  T  even  on  a  dry  summer  day. 

Eventually  this  old  road  was  replaced  by 
a  new  state  highway,  which,  like  the  railroad, 
was  built  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
from  Steven's  original  line.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  state  temporarily  closed  this  highway 
while  rebuilding  it  to  four  lanes  and,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  rebuilt 
the  abandoned  old  road  over  the  switchbacks 
as  a  temporary  bypass. 

The  old  tunnel,  abandoned  since  1929,  now 
Is  serving  modern  science  In  a  way  that  Stev- 
ens could  never  have  imagined.  Its  granite 
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Insulation  and  stralgjit  bore  make  tt  an  Ideal 
laboratory  for  selentista  who  measure  more- 
menta  in  the  eartb'a  cmat  by  a  laser  beam 
that  peeta  nnbllnklngly  the  length  of  the 
tunnel. 

From  the  new  highway,  travelers  can  see 
across  the  Talley  the  great  concrete  anow- 
sheds  that  were  bnUt  after  the  Wellington 
avalanche  brought  Its  toll  at  death  and  de- 
struction, and  several  levels  of  the  crid  line 
are  soil  plEiinly  visible. 

Stevens  Pass  Is  today  one  of  the  North- 
west's most  popular  recreation  areas.  Bv«ry 
winter  thousands  of  skiers  flock  to  the  pass  to 
revel  in  the  snow  that  made  railroading  a 
nightmare  seventy-Qve  years  ago.  In  summer 
fishermen  and  bikers  pour  over  the  Cascade 
Crest  TraU,  tramping  the  original  grade  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  ss  surveyed  by 
JotiXi  V.  Stevens. 
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BEST  WISHES  FOR  SUCCESS  ON 
THE  PRESnJENT'S  TRIP  TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  this  week. 
as  the  President  reaches  Moscow,  there 
opens  there  the  principal  avenue  to  more 
peaceful  solutions,  the  one  substantive 
area  this  week  where  important  achieve- 
ments may  be  reached,  chances  for 
peace  bettered,  the  condition  of  all  peo- 
ples made  more  secure,  the  diminution 
of  tensions,  the  diminution  of  fear.  And 
yet  all  this  weekend  there  have  been 
militants  and  protesters  and  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  college  administrators, 
all  of  them  addressing  themselves  not 
to  the  chances  for  peace  in  Moscow,  but 
to  a  single  demand  which  boils  down  to 
an  argument  that  they  have  better  solu- 
tions than  the  President  has  for  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

That  war  will  be  discussed,  without 
question,  in  Moscow. 

These  are  the  same  people  who.  with 
almost  monomaniacal  intensity,  were 
screaming  loudly  following  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  actions  in  mining  the  hai*- 
bors  of  North  Vietnam  that  a  nuclear 
disaster  would  be  on  us.  that  Russia 
would  intervene,  that  China  would  in- 
tervene. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  once  more, 
that  the  critics  have  been  proved  wrong. 
China  did  not  intervene.  Russia  did  not 
intervene.  The  summit  meeting  is  going 
on. 

Not  a  single  person  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  who  was  a  party  to  this  welter  of 
criticism  has  bothered  to  spare  1  min- 
ute to  indicate  an  interest  in  Moscow. 
Not  a  word  of  prayer  was  uttered  in  my 
presence,  nor  could  I  read  of  one  in  the 


newspapers,  for  success  at  Moscow.  On 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  importance  of 
the  visit  there,  and  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  first  President  to  be  able  to  go 
to  the  capital  ot  Russia  during  his  term 
of  oifBce. 

I  think  while  we  are  expending  so 
much  energy  telling  the  Pi-esident  what 
to  do  elsewhere  in  the  world,  it  might 
be  a  little  more  proportionate,  a  little 
more  creditable,  for  the  press  and  the 
people  and  the  Congress  to  devote  some 
of  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  where 
the  action  is,  and  to  join  in  heartfelt 
wishes  for  success  to  the  President,  for 
a  union  of  minds  of  these  two  great 
super  powers,  for  a  lessening  of  the  fear 
which  besets  all,  which  seems  to  be  a 
fear  of  the  truce  of  terror.  An  opportu- 
nity exists  for  us  to  lessen  these  fears.  I 
hope  more  people  will  move  as  I  have 
suggested,  namely,  to  pray,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations  at  Moscow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  no  statements  have  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  vls-a-vls  the 
President's  trip  to  Moscow,  because  it  did 
not  take  place  until  Saturday  morning. 
At  least,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
journey.  But  the  joint  leadership,  the 
Senator  will  recall,  were  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  Friday,  and  we  did  go  to  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  to  see  him  off,  bid  the 
President  Godspeed,  and  wish  him  well. 

As  far  as  assemblages  are  concerned, 
may  I  say  that  the  first  amendment  still 
guarantees  the  right  of  peaceful  assem- 
bly to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  I  think 
the  first  amendment  is  so  important  that 
it  should  be  read  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  It  says: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  of  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Qovernment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that 
In  the  last  clause,  the  word  to  emphasize 
is  "peaceably."  Our  citizens  do  have  a 
right  to  assemble  peaceably  under  the 
Constitution,  just  as  we  In  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  country  have  the  right  to 
explain  our  feelings  considering  matters 
which  are  of  national  and  international 
Import.  But  that  right  does  not  extend 
to  the  violent  minority  which  showed  its 
head  yesterday,  which  assaulted  persons 
and  property.  The  rights  guaranteed  un- 
der the  first  amendment  do  not  apply  to 
acts  of  violence,  and  that  small  violent 
minority  certainly  brought  no  credit  on 
the  gi-eat  majority  who  appeared  in 
Washington  seeking,  in  effect,  a  redress 
of  grievances  from  their  Government. 

I  do  want  to  Join  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  in  saying  that  the  Senate — 
and  I  know  we  speak  for  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — prays  for  the  President  on  this 
most  momentous  meeting  this  week, 
hopes  that  his  expectations  will  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  knows  that  he  is  going  to  dis- 
cuss Vietnam  with  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin.  Out  of  this.  let  us  hope  and 
pray,  there  will  come  some  solution  to 
this  tragedy,  this  war,  this  difliculty 
which  lias  cost  this  comitry  so  much  and 


has  done  so  mudi  to  bring  about  divi- 
sion within  the  ranks  of  its  cltizwis. 

So  I  wish  to  say  that  he  does  have,  as 
our  President,  support  In  his  efforts  in 
Moscow  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  just 
as  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
indicated  that  was  the  case  chi  the  other 
side.  He  will  have  our  prayers  with  him 
dining  this  most  momentous  week,  and 
on  his  shoulders  will,  of  course,  ride  our 
expectations,  our  hopes,  and  our  prayers 
for  a  number  of  setUonents.  the  most 
important  of  which  would  be  an  end  of 
the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam,  a  SALT  agree- 
ment, trade  and  credits,  exchanges,  and 
other  matters  of  importance  to  oiur  two 
Nations  and  the  world. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hnxreiu)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968"  be- 
came law  on  June  19,  1968.  The  several 
titles  of  that  act  were  designed  to  aid  the 
Government  in  arresting  and  reversing 
the  rampant  rise  in  crime  In  our  Nation, 
especially  the  proliferation  of  Illicit  ac- 
tivities by  syndicated  crime  organiza- 
tions. 

Title  ni  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Ccm- 
trol  Act  was  essentially  a  combination  of 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  McClellar 
and  myself  to  control  the  use  of  dec- 
tronic  surveillance  to  protect  citizens  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  prohibiting  electronic 
surveillance  by  any  private  party  or  un- 
authorized government  agent  and,  sec- 
ond, by  establishing  a  constitutionally 
acceptable  standard  for  governmental 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  to  enforce 
our  major  criminal  laws. 

An  annual  report  to  Congress  is  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  title  m  in  re- 
gard to  these  electronic  surveillance  ac- 
tivities. In  the  past,  on  the  issuance  of 
these  annual  reports,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCTlcllan)  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  the  progress 
made  under  title  ni.  In  his  absence  from 
the  Senate  for  a  little  while  on  facial 
duties  necessarily  a  part  of  a  politician's 
career,  I  have  undertaken  to  make  the 
following  comments  in  regard  to  title  in 
and  Its  progress. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  that  organized 
crime  affects  every  single  American.  Tlie 
President's  Crime  Commission  put  its  net 
annual  take  at  over  $7  billion.  And  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Report  on  the  Omnibus  Crime  Act,  these 
criminal  cartels  operate  by  means  of  the 
technology  new  to  our  age.  The  commit- 
tee report  included  this  quotation,  at 
page  71: 

Communication  is  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  any  business  enterprise.  In  legitimate 
business  this  Is  accomplished  with  vn-ltten 
and  oral  exchanges.  In  organized  crime  enter- 
prises, however,  the  possibility  of  loss  or 
seizure  of  an  incriminating  dociunent  de- 
mands a  minimimi  of  written  communica- 
tion. Because  of  the  varied  character  of  orga- 
nized crime  enterprises,  the  large  numbers  of 
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persons  employed  In  them,  and  frequently  the 
distances  separating  elements  ot  the  orga- 
nization, the  telephone  remains  an  essential 
vehicle  for  commvmlcatlon. 

The  committee  report  then  went  on 
to  say: 

Victims,  complainants,  or  witnesses  are  un- 
willing to  testify  because  of  apathy,  fear,  or 
self-interest,  and  the  top  figures  in  the  rack- 
ets are  protected  by  layers  of  insulation  from 
direct  participation  in  criminal  acts.  Infor- 
mation received  from  paid  Informants  Is 
often  unreliable,  and  a  stem  code  of  dis- 
cipline inhibits  the  development  of  in- 
formants against  organized  criminals.  In 
short.  Intercepting  the  communications  of 
organized  criminals  Is  the  only  effective 
method  of  learning  about  their  activities, 
(at  p.  72) 

It  was,  therefore,  recognized  that  be- 
cause lawbreakers  have  modem  tools  for 
committing  crimes,  the  Government 
must  have  the  power  and  means  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  depredations. 

Electronic  surveillance  has  always 
been,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  con- 
troversial Issue.  But  the  arguments  of 
wiretap  critics  are  fast  being  successfully 
rebutted  by  the  facts  of  experience.  For 
example,  the  constitutionality  of  title  m 
has  been  affirmed  in  every  major  court 
test  so  far.  In  October  of  last  year,  it  suc- 
cessfully met  its  first  federal  appellate 
decision  In  United  States  v.  Cox,  449  F.  2d 
679  (10th  Cir.  1971) .  cert,  denied.  No.  71- 
5910.  May  15, 1972. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  also  garnering  in- 
formation about  the  efficacy  and  the 
careful  use  of  title  IH  through  the 
statutorily  required  annual  reports  of  all 
applications  and  authorizations  for  the 
Interception  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions duiing  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  the  facts  of  individual  cases  in- 
volving surveillance. 

The  fourth  annual  report,  prepared  by 
the  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
courts  was  recently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. I  would  now  like  to  bring  some  of 
its  contents  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, so  we  can  judge  the  wisdom  of 
our  action  in  passing  title  m.  I  think  the 
figures  contained  in  it  indicate  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  is  indeed  an  efficient 
and  fair  law  enforcement  tool. 

In  1971,  19  States  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  laws  authorizing 
the  controlled  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance. The  Federal  (jrovemment  and  14 
of  the  States  reported  the  use  of  wire- 
taps in  1971. 

In  1971.  there  were  816  applications  for 
interceptions;  none  were  denied.  A  total 
of  1972  of  the  orders  granted  were  in- 
stalled. Federal  judges  signed  285  of  the 
816  applications.  New  York,  48  percent 
and  New  Jersey,  35  percent  led  the  States 
in  applications. 

The  absence  of  denials  attests  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  careful  preapplicatlon 
screening  process  by  the  prosecutor 
mandated  by  title  m. 

The  figure  of  816  applications  was  a  37- 
percent  increase  over  the  applications 
filed  in  1970.  In  1970,  there  were  596 
applications;  in  1969,  there  were  301 
applications. 

In  1971,  the  average  wiretap  was 
granted  for  22  days.  Approximately  28 
percent  of  the  applications  resulted  in 
extensions  which  were  granted  for  an 


average  of  24  days.  In  1970,  the  average 
wiretap  was  also  granted  for  22  days.  Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions resulted  in  extensions,  which  were 
granted  for  an  average  of  20  days. 

The  development  here  is  encouraging. 
It  seems  that  It  Is  becoming  possible  to 
conduct  the  surveillance  over  shorter  pe- 
riods of  time  more  successfully. 

In  1971,  the  following  offenses  were 
under  Investigation: 

Gambling 670 

Narcotics 126 

Larceny 81 

Homicide 18 

Bribery   .. 16 

Robbery 17 

Burglary  7 

Loan   shuking 5 

Miscellaneous   26 

816 

The  locations  of  the  interceptions  in- 
cluded 342  residences,  211  apartments,  45 
multiple  dwellings,  134  business  loca- 
tions, and  40  business  and  living  quar- 
ters. 

In  1971,  the  average  cost — manpower 
and  other  resources — ^was  $4,597.  In  1970, 
the  average  cost  was  $5,534. 

In  1971,  the  average  wiretap  involved 
40  persons  and  643  intercepts,  of  which 
399,  60  percent  were  incriminating.  Fed- 
erally, the  average  was  53  persons  and 
916  intercepts,  of  which  648.  71  percent 
were  incriminating.  In  1970,  the  average 
wiretap  Involved  44  persons  and  656  in- 
tercepts, of  which  296,  45  percent  were 
incriminating.  Federally,  the  average 
was  57  persons  and  821  intercepts,  of 
which  571,  69  percent  were  incriminat- 
ing. 

The  development  here  is  also  encour- 
aging. More  wiretaps  are  being  used,  but 
fewer  persons  per  wiretap  are  involved, 
and  a  greater  percentage  of  incriminat- 
ing intercepts  is  being  obtained. 

In  1971,  the  intercepts  led  to  2,818  ar- 
rests and  322  convictions.  The  studies  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  have  shown  that  the  average 
delay  from  Indictment  to  trial  in  orga- 
nized crime  cases  is  22.5  months.  Con- 
sequently, conviction  results,  it  seems, 
will  always  lag  behind  arrests,  and  this 
Is  indeed  borne  out  by  the  1971  report. 
In  1971,  71  arrests  were  made  and  191 
convictions  resulted  from  wiretaps  made 
in  1969;  474  arrests  were  made  and  387 
convictions  resulted  from  wiretaps  made 
In  1970.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
3,363  arrests  and  900  convictions  in  1971 
as  a  result  of  electronic  survelllsmce, 
truly  an  impressive  figure,  and  certainly 
one  that  would  put  to  rest  the  claims  of 
those  who  said  that  wiretapping  would 
be  ineffective. 

To  make  these  statistics  less  abstract 
and  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  concrete  results 
of  electronic  surveillance.  It  will  be  help- 
ful also  to  look  at  the  facts  in  three  cases 
in  which  interceptions  brought  other- 
wise-elusive lawbresJiers  to  justice. 

First,  the  Sklaroff  case.  On  June  1, 
1971,  a  Federal  jury  found  Martin  and 
Jesse  Sklaroff  guilty  of  transmission  of 
gambling  information. 

This  was  the  first  Federal  wiretrap  or- 
der under  title  m.  It  was  in  operation  6 
days — 171  conversations  were  involved,  of 
which  161  were  incriminating — 94  per- 
cent. The  telephone  was  in  a  public  booth 


in  the  Miami  International  Airport; 
visual  surveillance  was  maintained  on  the 
booth,  so  that  the  tap  was  in  operation 
only  when  the  subject  entered  the  booth. 

Two  other  convictions  have  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  this  tap;  other  de- 
fendants are  awaiting  trial. 

When  Sklaroff,  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  layoff  men — the  imderworld  fig- 
ure who  reinsures  bets — was  convicted, 
he  told  the  Atlanta  Journal,  June  1,  1971 : 

It's  going  to  put  us  out  of  business. 

He  continued: 

You  can't  work  with  a  telephone — I'm 
gonna  have  to  find  another  business.  The 
Federal  wiretaps  are  going  to  put  us  all  out 
of  business. 

The  case  is  now  on  appeal  in  the  Fifth 
Circuit. 

In  another  case.  In  August  of  1969,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  able  to 
carry  out  one  of  the  most  important  nar- 
cotics raids  In  the  history  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Lawrence  "Slippery"  Jackson,  the  ma- 
jor black  narcotic  wholesaler  in  the  Dis- 
trict was  picked  up.  Also  arrested  were 
his  three  Cosa  Nostra  Importers  from 
New  York. 

In  6  weeks,  the  agents  moved  from  a 
street  buy  by  an  informant  right  up 
through  the  wholesaler  to  the  New  York 
importers.  A  wiretap  was  In  operation  at 
a  residence  for  39  days;  5,889  intercepts 
were  made,  of  which  5,594  were  Incrimi- 
nating, 93  percent. 

In  November  of  1970,  six  convictions 
were  obtained,  and  the  constitutionality 
of  title  in  was  affirmed.  Sentences,  rang- 
ing up  to  40  years,  were  imposed  on  the 
leaders.  Jackson,  himself,  received  a  sen- 
tence of  25  years. 

The  case  is  now  on  appeal  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  Court.  Other 
trials  are  pending. 

Finally,  brief  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  facts  in  the  Cox  decision,  which  I 
noted  above. 

On  October  13.  1971.  the  10th  Ch-cuit 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  United  States 
against  Cox  and  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  m.  This  was  the  first 
Federal  appellate  decision  on  title  m. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied certiorari  In  this  case  (No.  715190), 
the  first  to  reach  the  Court  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  fact  that  certiorari  was  denied 
indicates  that  the  10  circuit  decision 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  this 
statute  was  not  so  out  of  line  as  to  re- 
quire immediate  review.  I  believe  that 
this  bodes  well  for  an  eventual  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  the  validity  of 
title  m. 

The  case  involved  four  bank  robbers, 
whose  conversations  were  overheard  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  wiretap  issued  in  a 
narcotics  investigation. 

The  wiretap  was  installed  for  19  days 
on  a  residential  telephone;  1,216  inter- 
cepts were  Involved,  of  which  157  were 
Incriminating,  12  percent.  But  the  wire- 
tap resulted  in  19  convicticms:  14  for 
narcotics,  four  for  bank  robbery,  and  one 
for  an  assault  on  a  Federal  narcotics 
agent. 

In  addition  to  uncovering  the  scope  of 
the  narcotics  ring  tind  solving  the  bank 
robbery,  the  officers  were  also  able  to  pre- 
vent a  murder  with  Information  over- 
head on  the  tap.  This  is  a  truly  incredible 
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testimcMiial  to  the  iisefulness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  wiretaps. 

Mr.  President,  today  crime  is  orga- 
nized and  sophisticated,  and  technologi- 
cally advanced.  The  Government  must 
also  have  adequate  tools  to  offset  the  new 
opportunities  for  crime  provided  by  mod- 
em means  of  communication.  Electronic 
surveillance  is  a  badly  needed  tool.  It  is 
working,  and  working  better  all  the  time. 

I  express  my  hope  that  its  i-emaining 
opponents  will  soon  come  to  recognize 
that  it  can  be  used  fairly,  effectively,  and 
constitutionally.  • 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnnted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  table 
No.  7  from  the  1971  report  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  /.-SUMMARY  RtPORT  ON  AUTHORIZED  INTERCEPTS 
GRANTED  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SEC.  2SI8 

Pun*  20-Dec.  31,  1968;  Jan.  1-Dec  31,  1969, 1970,  and  1971| 


Reporting  period 


Suflimary  itetn 


1968       1969 


1970 


1971 


Intercept  apprications 

autiiorizid 174        301  596  816 

Fsdtral 33  182  28S 

State 174         268  414  531 

Aver»f e  lenftll  of 
orrginal  author- 

i2ation  (days) 20  23  22  22 

Number  ot 

extensions 128         200  237  22S 

Average  length  ot 

extensions 

(days) 20  21  20  24 

Location  ot 

authorized 

intercept: 

Residence 67         134  203  342 

Apartment 49  68  163  211 

Multiple  dwelling..         10  14  39  45 

Business 45  71  121  134 

Business  and  living 

quarters 5  30  40 

Not  indicated 

ofother 3  9  40  44 

Major  offense  speci- 
fied in  apptjc*- 

tion: 

ArtM 1  1  13  2 

Bribery 5  11  16  16 

Drugs 71  89  127  126 

Extortioa  (incMes 

usury  and 

loansharking)...         13  10  17  5 

Gambling 20        102  325  570 

Homicide 21  19  20  18 

Larceny 19  10  31  31 

Robbery 8  24  13  17 

Other 16  35  34  31 

Intercept  applieatiom 

instaNed 147        270  582  792 

Federal 30  179  281 

State... 147        240  403  5U 

For  autbroized 

intercepts  *•- 

stalled: 
Actual  number  of 

days  in  use NA  9018. 5    11, 190. 5    14,  StJL  5 

Average  number 

of  persons  in- 
volved          29  53  44  40 

Average  number 

of  intercepted 

communications.        454         544  656  643 

Average  number 

of  incdminating 

intercepted  com- 
munications         98        265  296  399 

Number  of  aulkori- 

zatioas  where 

cost  reported....       120        262  569  776 

Average  cost 

where  cost 

reported.  $1,358)2.634       )5.534       (4,  S99 

Number  of  orden 

costing: 

$1,000  Of  less 75        127  178  241 

Jl,001-$2.000 21  45  88  163 

K.001-{S.OOO 18  54  139  162 

JS.OOI-tlO.OOO....           6  24  88  114 

tlO.OOl  and  w«r 12  7C  96 


NA  =  Not*vait*lt. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSmESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  now 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  A(^TING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  ITS  REPORT 
ON  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  given 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  higher 
education  bill.  S.  659. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTENTION  OF  LEADERSHIP  TO 
TAKE  UP  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
of  now,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  taize  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
higher  education  bill,  S.  659,  early  to- 
morrow afternoon — very  likely  after  con- 
sideration of  morning  business  and  close 
of  morning  business. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW, AND  LAYING  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  659  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  conference  report  on  S.  659, 
Higher  Education. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
cloakrooms  might  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  speakers  this  afternoon.  If 
not,  the  Senate  may  adjourn  at  an  early 
moment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistsint  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rules  vn 
and  Vin,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  OF  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963, 1965, 1967,  and  1970, 1  submitted  for 
the  Record  the  history  of  my  financial 
holdings  from  the  time  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  August  of  1957  imtil  June 
of  1970.  In  order  to  bring  the  full  record 
up  to  date,  I  submit  herewith  the  history 
of  my  financial  holdings  since  June  1970. 
There  has  been  no  substantial  change  in 
the  general  makeup  of  my  assets.  The 
bulk  of  my  assets  are  still  in  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bonds  and  notes,  as  they  have  been 
since  late  1963.  The  value  of  these  hold- 
ings is  about  $68,000.  In  addition,  I  now 
have  $25,000  in  State  and  municipal 
bonds. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
two  homes  and  furnishings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  which  I  owe  substantial 
mortgages  to  the  Perpetual  Building  As- 
sociation of  Washington,  D.C.;  owner- 
ship of  my  home  and  furnishings  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  which  I  owe  a  mort- 
gage to  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  from  which 
home  I  have  received  $200  per  month  in 
rent  during  the  last  year;  ownership  of 
one  1970  automobile  and  one  1972  auto- 
mobile, ownership  of  one  checking  ac- 
count in  a  Washington  bank,  one  check- 
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Ing  account  in  a  Madison  bank  and  one 
savings  accoimt  in  a  Madison  bank,  for 
tax  purposes,  with  a  combined  balance 
of  about  $8,000. 

I  also  have  an  outstanding  collateral 
lotm  with  the  National  Savings  and  Trust 
Co.  here  in  Washington. 

Trust  custody  of  stock  in  my  chil- 
dren's names  have  been  turned  over  to 
them  directly  as  they  are  over  21. 

The  value  of  my  holdings  has  remained 


about  the  same  since  my  last  report.  I 
estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$160,000. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  Is  an 
accLirate  record  of  my  financual  holdings 
and  obligations. 

In  addition  I  herewith  submit  a  copy 
of  my  1971  tax  return  and  a  list  of  all 
honorariums  received  during  1971  in  the 
amount  of  $300  or  more.  Additional  in- 
come was  received  from  book  royalties, 


newspaper,  and  magEizine  articles  and  a 
series  of  speeches  for  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution here  In  Washington  for  which 
I  receive  $150  per  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  income  tax  return  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  the  statement  of 
my  financial  holdings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


3.— HONORARIUMS 
List  each  honorarium  of  $300  or  more  received  by  you  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Do  not  list  reimbursements  of  expenses.  If  none,  write  none. 


Date        Payer  and  description  of  service  (e.g..  speech,  article) 


Amount 
or  value 


27,1971  Monmouth  College,  West  Long  Branch.  N.J.-Speech. $1,050.00 

30,1971  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association,  Boston.  Mass.— Speech 750.00 

3,1971  City  University  of  New  York.  New  York,  N.Y.— Speech 500.00 

8,1971  Bowdoin  College,  New  Brunswick,  Maine— Speech 450.00 

May  27,1971  Public  Affairs  Council,  Washington,  D.C.— Speech 500.00 

May  18,1971  National  Federation  of  Independent  Business— Speech 750.00 

Aug.  27.1971  University  ot  California.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.— Speech... 612.00 

Sept.  15, 1971  B'nai  B'rith.  New  York-Speech 1,050.00 

Sept.  17,1971  Bucks  County  Community  College,  New  Town.  Pa.— Speech 978.50 

Oct.     9,1971  Father  Gibault  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— Speech .  500.00 

Oct.  10, 1971  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  Wit-  300. 00 

liamsburg,  Va.  ~  Speech. 

Oct.  21,1971  Northwestern  University,  Evanslon,  Ill.-Speech 750.00 


Apr. 

Apr. 
May 
May 


Date        Payer  and  description  of  tervlce  (e.g.,  speech,  article) 


Amount 
or  value 


Oct.  18,1971 
Oct.  22,1971 
Oct.  25,1971 

Do 

Nov.  3,1971 
Nov.  14, 1971 
Dec.  5,1971 
Dec.  9,1971 
Dec.  11,1971 
Feb.    2,1971 


HiHcrest  Jewish  Center,  New  York. 
Texas  A.  &  M.,  College  Station,  Tex. 


Speech $750.00 

Speech , 1.000.00 


Northwood  Institute,  Midland  Mich.-  Speech 1.225.00 

La  Salle  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Speech 850.00 

American  University,  Washington,  D.C.-Speech 500.00 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.- Speech 1,000.00 

Princeton  Univercify,  Princeton,  N.J.-Speech 1,000.00 

Suffolk  University  Law Schoo'.  Boston,  Mass.-Speech 1,050.00 

Maimonides  Medical  Center,  New  York— Speech 1.200.00 

NBC  TV  Comment  Program,  TV  talk 320.00 


Total 17,085.50 


I  certify  that  the  statements  I  have  made  are  true,  complete,  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 


February  10.  1972. 
William  Prosmi;' 
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WILLIAM  AND  ELLEN  H.  PROXMIRE 

Exemptions: 

Yourself  and  spouse 

First  names  of  your  dependent  children  who  lived  with  you:  Theodore.  Ebie. 
Douglas,  Mary  E 

Total  exemptions  claimed 

Income: 

Wages ,  salaries,  lips,  etc.  (attach  forms  W-2  to  back .)  See  statement  1 

Interest 

Income  other  than  wages,  dividends,  and  interest  (from  line  40) 

Total 

Adjustments  to  income(such  as  "sick  pay."  moving  expense, etc) 

Adjusted  gross  income 

Tax,  Payments  and  Credits: 

Tax 

Income  tax 

Other  taxes 

Total 

Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld. 

1971  estimated  tax  payments 

Total '. 

Balance  due  or  refund: 

Overpayment 

Refunded 

Credited  on  1972  estimated  tax 

Income  other  than  Wages.  Dividends,  and  Interest: 

Business  income  or  (loss) 

Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets 

Pensions  and  annuities,  rents  and  royalties,  irartnershlps,  estates  or  trusts, 
etc 

Total 

Adjustments  to  Income: 

Employee  business  expense 

Total  adjustments 

Tax  Computation: 

Adjusted  gross  income 

If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  total .„. 

Total 

Total  number  of  exemptions  daimad.  by  $675.. 

Taxable  income .._. 

Other  taxes: 

Self-amploymant  tax 

Total . 


$43, 500 

4,491 

19, 750 


67,  741 

4,166 

63.  575 


13,561 

13,561 
585 

14,146 


II,  768 

5,500 


17,  268 


3,122 

m 

2,380 


20.912 
-117 

-1,045 


19, 750 


4,166 


4.166 


63,575 


16,565 


47.010 
4,050 


42,960 


S85 


585 


ISO 

50 

200 


Itemized  deductions: 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise): 
I  :  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of  insurance  premiums  lor  medical  care. 

(Be  sure  to  include  in  line  10  below) 150 

Total 0 

Enter  balance  of  insurance  premiums  for  medical  care  not  entered  on 
linel 256 

Total 256 

Enters  percent  of  line  18,  form  1040 1,907 

Subtract  line  8  from  line  7.  Enter  differeflce(if  less  than  zero,  enter  zero)..  U 

Total  deductible  medical  and  dental  expenses 150 

Taxes- 
Real  estate 1.574 

State  and  local  gasoline(see  gas  tax  tables) 90 

General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables) 407 

State  and  local  income 4.802 

Home  furnishings  sales  tax 527 

Total  taxes 7,400 

Contributions.— Cash— including  checks,  money  orders,  etc.: 

Church.. 

Miscellanous  organized  charities.. 

Total  cash  contributions 

Total  contributions 200 

Interest  expense: 

Home  mortgage 1,661 

National  Savings  and  Trust 1,  790 

Total  interest  expense.... 

Miscellaneous  deductions  lor  chiM  care,  alimony,  union  dues,  casualty 
losses,  etc.  See  statement 

Total  miscellaneous  deductions... 

Summary  of  Itemized  Deductions: 

Total  deductible  medical  and  dental  expenses 1L<0 

Total  taxes 7.400 

Total  contributions 200 

Total  interest  expense 3,451 

Total  miscellaneous  deductions.. 5,  364 

Total  itemized-deductions 16.565 

Interest  income: 

Interstate... 268 

U.S.  bonds  and  notes 4,071 

U.S.  Treasury  notes  and  bonds  sold 152 

Total  interest  income 4. 491 

Profit  (or  loss)  from  business  or  profession: 

Gross  receipts  or  gross  sales 23, 243 

Less:  Returns  and  allowances __. 23, 243 

Gross  profit 23, 243 


3.451 

5,3£4 
5.364 
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WILLIAM  AND  ELLEN  H.  PROXMIRE— Continuwl 
Other  business  deductions: 

Otiier  business  expenses 


$2,331 


Total 

Netpfoni 

Capital  Gains  and  Losses: 

Long-term  capital  gains  and  losses— Assets  held  more  than  6  months: 

See  statement  2 

Net  gain  or  (loss) 


2,331 


20,912 


-234 
-234 


Net  long  term  gain  or  (toss). 


-234 


Summary  ot  Parts  I  and  II: 

Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines  5  and  13 

II  line  14  shows  a  gain— Enter  SO  percent  ol  line  13  or  SO  percent  ol  line 
14,  whichever  is  smaller 


If  amounts  on  line  S  and  line  13  are  net  losses,  enter  amount  on  line  5 
added  loSC  percent  of  amount  on  line  13 

Taxable  income,  as  adjusted 


-234 
0 

117 


Supplemental  income  schedule: 
Rent  and  Royalty  Income: 
Total  amount  ol  rents.. 

Depreciation 

Other  expenses 


117 


2,200 

804 

2,441 


Total  net  income  ol  Ooss)  frsm  rents  and  royalties... 
Total  of  parts  I,  It,  and  ill 


-1,045 


-1,045 


Schedule  for  Depreciation: 
See  statement  3 


1804 


Total  

Total  cost  or  other  basis.. 


804 
33, 115 


Summary  of  Depreciation  (Other  Than  Additional  First  Year  Depreciation): 

Straight  line 

Declining  balance 


175 
629 


Total. 


804 


Computation  of  Social  Security  Self-Employment  Tax: 

Computation  of  Net  Earnings  from  business  self-employment  (other  than 
farming): 
Net  profit  (or  loss) 


20,912 


Net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  business  self-employment. 

Computation  of  Social  Security  Self-Employment  Tax: 

From  business  (other  than  farming) 


20, 912 


20,912 


Total  net  earnings  (or  loss)  from  self-employment. 


20.912 


(If  line  9  is  less  than  $400,  you  are  not  subject  to  self-employment  tax.  Do  not  fill 
in  rest  of  page.) 
The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages  and  self-employment  earnings  subject 
to  social  security  tax  is 


Total 


7,800 


7,800 


12  Balance  (subtract  line  U(c)  from  line  10): 

Self-employment  income .. 

If  line  13  is  $7,800,  enter  $585.00;  if  less,  multiply  the  amount  on  line  13  by 
.07S js 


7,800 
585 


Self-employment  tax. 


585 


PROXMIRE- 1971  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  STATEMENTS 


Employer's  name  and  address 


FICA 


Income  tax 
withheld 


Statement  1— Wages:  „,  cm 

(H)  U.S.Senate,  Washington,  D.C -.--        *1'."| 

(W)  Washington  whirl-around $52  "8 


Wages,  etc. 


$42, 500 
1,000 


52 


11,768 


43, 500 


Date 
acquired 


Date 
sold 


Sales 
price 


Cost 

or 
other 
basis 


Gain  or  loss 


Short 
term 


Statement  2— Long  and 
short  term  capital  gains 
and  losses: 
(H)  (A)  Sale  ol 
Treasury  notes  and 
bonds -- 


1971     $11,866     $12,100 


Long 
term 


-$234 


Description 

Depreciation: 

House 

Improve- 
ments . 
Furniture 

Total. 


Cost  Accumu- 

or  lated  Depreci- 

Date         other  depre-  ation 

acquired          basis  ciation  method 


Life 


Depre- 
ciation 

this 

Years  Percent        year 


1958     $30,565       $9,591        150DB  50 


SL  10 

SL  5 


July     1,1964 

1,750 

1,123 

Dec.    1,1964 

800 

800 

$629 

175 
0 


804 


Statement  4—  Proht  or  loss  from  business  or  profession: 
Other  business  expenses: 

Travel  expense - 

Total  other  business  expenses.. 

Statement  S— Business  expense: 
Travel  expense  away  from  home: 

Lodging,  meals,  and  tips 

Transportation 

Living  expense.  District  of  Columbia 


Amount 
$2, 331 


2.331 


Total  capital  gains 

or  losses »- 

Statement  3-  Rent  and  I 

royalty  income: 
(H)  Property  (I)- 
residence.  Madison, 

Wis.,  gross  rents.., - 

Expenses:  ^ 

Depreciation    

Repairs— painting 

Repairs— mis- 
cellaneous  

Insurance 

Interest 

Legal  and 

accounting 

Taxes—  Property 


;2,200 

804 
637 

92 
183 
170 

435 
924 


-234 


2,200 


Total  business  expense. 
Less  reimbursements . . . 


946 
2,183 
3,000 


6,129 
-1,963 


Total   -. 

Statement  6— Itemized  miscellaneous  deductions: 

Tax  preparation  fees 

Investment  expense 


4.166 


350 
24 


Total  expenses. 
Net  loss 


3.245 
-1.045 


Total 

Employee  business  expense: 

Other  business  expense,  advertising: 

Dues  and  subscriptions ... 

Entertainment 

Telephone. 

Broadcasts 

Photos . 

Miscellaneous  office  expense 


374 


118 
124 

40 
,880 

62 
,740 


Total  business  expense 

Miscellaneous  other  deductions. 


4,990 


5.364 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel 
status  In  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home.  In  the  performance  of  my  official 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  45  days 
during  the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible 
living  expenses  while  In  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  not  less  than  $3,000.00. 

WlI,t.IAM  PROXMIRE. 


SIX  YEARS  EVIDENCE  TO  THE  CON- 
TRARY, SECRETARY  ROGERS 
CLAIMS  VIETNAMIZATION  IS 
WORKING 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   on 
Monday,  May  15,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 


liam Rogers  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair  that  subcommittee. 

In  the  course  of  the  Secretary's  ap- 
pearance, he  made  the  astonishing  as- 
sertion that  Vietnamization  is  working. 
I  have  regard  for  Mr.  Rogers.  He  is  a 
conscientious  and  able  man.  He  has 
served  this  country  selflessly  and  imder 
the  most  trying  circiunstances,  but  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  claim  that  Viet- 
namization is  working,  after  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have  seen,  is  outrageous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 


from  the  hearing  that  relate  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  Mr.  Rogers  on  this  remarkable 
illusion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnamization  Is  Working 

Senator  Pong.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  policy  that  you  have 
established  in  cooling  the  trouble  spots  of 
the  world.  You  have  taken  care  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  and,  in  the  Middle  East,  the  shooting 
has  stopped.  Vietnam  seems  to  be  the  only 
hot  spot  now,  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
criticism  about  Vietnamization,  "Vietnamiza- 
tion has  not  worked,"  the  present  onslaught 
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by  the  Korth  VietnameM  against  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  some  stories  oome  up  about 
tb«  soldiers'  refusing  to  fight  and  they  have 
be^i  driven  back,  and  from  this  they  draw 
the  conclusion  that  Vietnamization  has  not 
worked.  Now,  could  you  vpeak.  to  that? 

Secretary  Rocns.  Tes,  Senator.  We  believe 
that  the  Vietnamization  in'ogram  is  working. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram Is  as  I  see  It.  It  was  to  turn  over  the 
principal  responsibility  for  combat  to  South 
Vietnam,  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can ground  combat  troops  in  Vietnam,  to  hold 
out  the  most  responsible  and  reasonable 
proposals  for  negotiated  settlement  that  we 
could  while  this  was  happening  and  to  make 
sure  that  South  Vietnam  was  not  overrun 
by  military  forces  durlnj  this  period  of  time. 

Now,  I  dont  have  to  elaborate  at  any 
length  what  has  happened;  we  have  reduced 
the  number  of  grotind  combat  troops  by 
almost  a  half  a  million,  almost  600,000;  we 
have  withdrawn  American  combat  troops. 
The  total  Incremental  cost  of  the  war  has 
gone  down  from  about  21  mUllon  to  7  mUlion 
or  something  in  that  order. 

We  had,  until  about  two  months  ago,  by 
everyone's  standard,  cooled  the  situation  so 
that  the  fighting  was  de-escalated,  the  casu- 
alties were  way  down.  You  note  two  years 
ago  we  were  running  300  Americans  killed  a 
week,  and  now  we  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10  or  less.  So,  from  that  standpoint,  we  think 
Vietnamization  has  worked  well. 

We  always  recognized.  Senator,  that  at 
some  point  a  time  would  arrive  when  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  be  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  defending  themselves.  We 
have  said  all  along  that  when  that  occurred, 
we  would  help  them  with  their  air  and  naval 
support.  Now,  the  President  said,  each  time 
be  announced  troop  withdrawals,  that  he 
would  take  whatever  action  was  necessary  if 
the  enemy  attempted  to  take  advantage  of 
that  situation;  and,  as  you  know,  recently 
massive  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  occurred 
and,  for  the  first  time,  all  of  the  combat  di- 
visions of  North  Vietnam  were  sent  into 
either  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  South  Vietnam, 
and  they  used  a  great  deal  of  equipment, 
heavy  equipment,  new,  modern  equipment; 
and  South  Vietnam,  of  course,  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  defending  itself  under  these 
circumstances. 

They  are  doing  quite  well.  The  reports  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before  indicated  that  they 
are  doing  quite  well.  We  think  they  will  be 
able  to  defend  their  country.  We  are  pro- 
viding, as  you  know,  air  and  naval  support, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  that. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think,  we  have  pro- 
vided the  most  responsible  and  forthcoming 
pr(^>06al  on  negotiated  settlement  that  a 
nation  could  propose.  President  Nixon,  in 
his  statement,  proposed  a  total  withdrawal 
of  our  military  forces  from  Indochina  In 
fotir  months  on  the  condition  that  there 
would  be  an  internationally  supervised  cease 
fire  in  exchange  for  prisoners  of  war.  That 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten;  a  lot  of  people 
forget  that  he  has  made  t^ls  proposal,  but  it 
is  a  very  reasonable  proposal.  We  think  that 
It  is  a  pr(^>osal  that  the  other  side  should 
accept,  and  I  notice  that  some  leading  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  indicated  that  they 
thou^t  so,  too. 

Therefore  we  think  Vietnamleatlon  has 
worked.  We  realize  that  we  are  going  through 
a  difficult  period  now.  We  think  South  Viet- 
nam is  going  to  defend  Itself. 

Senator  Pono.  You  are  pretty  sure  that 
South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  defend  itself? 

Secretary  Rocxas.  Yes,  we  feel  that  way. 

Senator  Pong.  Now,  the  mining  of  the  har- 
bors of  North  Vietnam — I  understand  that 
the  harbors  of  South  Vietnam  were  mined  by 
the  Vletcong  and  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  the  eariy  part  of  the  war.  Is  that  true? 

Secretary  Rockbs.  That  Is  correct,  yes.  I 
think  people  tat^/ei  that  the  enemy  has  been 
mining  both  the  territorial  waters  and  inter- 


nal watets  in  South  Vietnam  for  some  time. 

Senator  Pong.  And  some  ships  have  been 
damaged? 

Secretary  Rogibs.  That  Is  convci.  There 
was  damage  to  foreign  abipe.  Including 
United  States  ships. 

Senator  Foira.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pboxiubk.  Mr.  Secretary,  If  the 
Vietnamization  program  has  worked — and  I 
hope  and  pray  you  are  right,  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  you  the  most  recent  information 
we  have  is  encouraging  and  heartening — but 
if  It  has  worked,  why  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
President  to  take  this  extraordinary  action 
which  would — we  hope  it  won't,  and  maybe  it 
won't — result  in  a  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  an  action  which  could  result  in 
the  destruction  of  ships  and  citizens  of  other 
countries,  an  action  which  was  recognized 
by  the  previous  Administration  and  which 
has  been  categorized  as  being  quite  extreme 
— mi"'"g  a  harbor — and  which  has  been  sup- 
plemented, of  course,  with  the  most  vigorous 
bombing  attacks  in  a  long,  long  time,  re- 
sulting in  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people. 

If  the  Vietnamization  is  working  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  able  to  take  over  more 
of  this,  why  is  this  extraordinary  kind  of  le- 
thal and  dangerous  confrontation  necessary? 

Secretary  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't 
know  as  I  want  to  repeat  everything  the 
President  said  in  his  message  the  other 
night,  because  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  great 
statements  that  has  been  made  about  this 
tragic  war  and,  as  you  know,  it  has  received 
overwhelming  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  I  don't  want  to  repeat  all  the  things 
that  be  has  said. 

Senator  Pboxmirk.  I  don't  know  that.  I  have 
seen  some  polls.  If  somebody  asked  me,  "Do 
you  support  the  President  against  the  Com- 
munists?" of  coixrse  I  will  say  I  do.  But  I 
have  foimd  in  the  mail  I  am  getting  and 
the  wires  I  am  getting — I  have  been  out  in 
my  State  every  one  of  the  last  three  week- 
ends and  talked  extensively  with  literally 
thousands  of  people,  and  the  overwhelming 
position  I  get  Is  that  the  people  are  very 
deeply  concerned,  very  much  opposed  to  es- 
calation here  and  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
President  may  have  made  a  serious  mistake. 

The  fact  that  poll  takers  come  in  and  asl£ 
the  people  if  they  support  the  President  in 
time  of  crisis  when  we  are  close  to  war  with 
another  country  their  affirmative  answer  is 
no  surprise;  people  are  patriotic  and  they 
will  support  their  President  in  almost  any 
circumstances  when  he  is  in  confrontation 
with  an  enemy.  But  I  Just  wonder  if  this 
represents  real  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  this  kind  of  extraordinary  action. 

Senator  Pong.  I  think  the  two  polls  that 
were  taken,  one  by  the  Public  Opinion  Poll, 
went  specifically  to  the  question  of  mining 
the  harbors  of  North  Vietnam  and  whether 
they  would  agree  with  the  President  that 
that  was  the  right  move,  and  I  think  that 
the  Public  Opinion  Poll  showed  that  74  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  were  with  him 
and  the  Harris  Poll  showed  that  68  percent 
were  with  him,  I  think. 

Secretary  Rogers.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it  that  the  American  people 
support  the  action  that  the  President  took. 
Now,  you  know  you  can  argue  about  it,  but 
I  think  the  polls  clearly  show  that  they  sup- 
port him. 

Let  us  talk  about  It  a  little  and  let  us  take 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Senator.  Take  the  min- 
ing of  Haiphong.  You  say  in  your  statement, 
well,  that  was  rejected  by  the  other  Ad- 
ministration, therefore  it  must  be  bad.  I 
think  that  is  a  non  sequitur.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is — 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  didn't  say  It  must 
therefore  be  had,  it  was  rejected.  Is  that  not 
a  fact?  It  was  considered  and  it  was  always 
constantly  rejected  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. 

Secretary  Rogkbs.  But  I  think  that  the  Im- 
plication that  was  intended  was  therefore 


it  must  be  wrong.  I  think  Jnct  the  other 

implication  is  the  correct  one. 

Senator  Psoxmxiz.  Didn't  escalate  enongh. 
the  other  Administration  should  have  been 
more  aggreasive. 

Secretary  Bocebs.  The  other  Administra- 
tion should  have  taken  this  action  and  the 
war  mlg^t  not  have  lasted  as  long  as  it  did. 

I  think  the  logic  was  wrong,  it  was  faulty — 
It  was  faulty  in  many  instances  in  the  past. 
I  think  that  to  now  argue  that  the  other 
Administration  rejected  this  and  therefore 
this  is  wrong  is  fallacious,  it  is  a  non  sequitur. 
The  very  people  that  argue  that  the  other 
Administration  made  mistake  after  mistake 
now  cite  this  as  an  example  of  how  wise 
they  were  not  to  bomb  Haiphong. 

Let  me  finish,  Mr.  Chairman,  becatise  in 
the  first  place,  that  is  the  least  oflensive 
maneuver  that  could  have  been  takei;.  The 
enemy  has  been  mining  in  South  Vietnam 
during  the  war  time  and  time  again  and 
there  was  very  little  or  no  criticism  of  them. 

Secondly,  the  mining  of  the  Haiphong 
harbor  was  not  going  to  cause  difflciilty  un- 
less someone  went  to  it.  The  mine  is  a  pas- 
sive weapon,  it  does  not  go  to  anybody,  it 
only  activates  in  the  event  that  a  ship  goes 
to  it. 

Third,  it  was  clear  that  if  we  were  going 
to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  and  at  a 
time  when  they  were  under  this  massive 
attack,  and  there  is  no  denying  that,  that  we 
should  do  these  things  which  were  as  re- 
strained as  we  could  devise. 

In  other  words,  there  were  several  things 
that  were  thought  of  that  we  did  not  decide 
to  do.  So,  these  actions,  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong, I  think,  were  quite  restrained  and 
the  interesting  thing  now  \a  that  I  notice 
that  the  critics  are  beginning  to  say  maybe 
this  was  a  good  thing  to  do. 

All  the  predictions  that  were  being  made 
about  how  catastrophic  this  was  going  to  be 
did  not  appear  to  have  come  to  pass. 

Now,  we  think  that  it  could  very  well  bring 
about  a  failure  of  the  invention  of  the  South 
by  the  North,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  we 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  other  side 
will  decide  that  the  advisable  course  is  to 
negotiate  a  settlement. 

So,  I  don't  agree  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
tactic.  I  don't  believe  it  is  going  to  result 
in  a  major  confrontation  and  I  think  it  may 
very  well  lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement. 

In  any  event.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  make 
It  quite  possible,  I  think  it  U  quite  likely 
now  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  going 
to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  successfully 
and  I  think  it  is  probably  going  to  be  a 
turtUng  point. 

Senator  PRoxicnx.  I  certainly  hope  you 
are  right,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  and  I  have 
the  same  objective,  we  hope  this  war  can 
end  and  we  can  achieve  peace  and  end  the 
killing. 

But  the  argument,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  this, 
that  the  past  Administration  was  criticized 
by  many  of  us,  I  supported  them  for  a  long, 
long  time,  but  in  early  1968,  I  broke  sbarply 
with  the  Administration  and  criticized  them 
for  the  escalation  and  felt  that  our  bomb- 
ing was  unjustifiable  and  we  ought  to 
get  out.  I  criticized  the  bombing  before  that. 

The  fact  that  the  Administration,  how- 
ever, did  not  resort  to  this  kind  of  action, 
either  bombing  Hanoi  directly,  bombing  the 
city  and  mining  the  harbor,  it  seems  to  me 
represented  some  kind  of  restraint. 

The  restraint  that  was  involved,  although 
this  mining  may  be  a  defensive  measure,  the 
faot  is  it  is  a  measure  aimed  not  simply  at 
Vietnam  but  at  the  nations  that  were  sup- 
plying it — Russia,  China  and  other  nations, 
so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances what  the  Administration  has 
done  does  represent  a  serious  escalation  of 
the  war. 

Furthermore.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  bombing  and  no  matter 
what  you  say  about  the  defensive  quality  of 
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mines,  there  Is  nothing  defensive  about 
bombing. 

There  Is  no  question  It  Is  going  to  result 
in  the  death  of  thousands  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple and  it  has,  so  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  this  kind  of  action  on  our  part, 
especially  when  you  recognize  that  the  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  both  represent  about 
an  equal  number  of  people,  both  about  17 
million  people,  the  Communist  nations  do 
supply  the  North,  all  the  evidence  that  we 
have  so  far  is  that  the  supply  has  been  far 
less  than  our  supply  of  the  South,  China 
and  Russia  have  been  doing  none  of  the 
flghtlng,  none  of  the  dying. 

We  have  lost  50,000  dead  Americans.  250,- 

000  wounded,  we  have  poured  enormous 
amounts  of  supplies  in.  The  requirement  for 
an  offensive  action  In  which  North  Vietnam 
is  engaging,  of  course,  is  much  more  serious 
than  the  defensive  action. 

Under  these  circumstances  to  say  that 
Vletnamlzatlon  Is  working  sounds  to  me  like 
pretty  Pollyannish  optimism. 

I  hope  It  does,  maybe  It  will.  If  It  does. 
It  will  be  unfortunately  because  of  the  ag- 
gressive action  and  escalation  by  our  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  demonstrated  until  maybe  the 
last  24  or  48  hours,  any  real  will  to  defend 
their  country. 

Senator  Fong.  The  interesting  thing  about 
It,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  the  escalation  is 
on  our  side  and  not  the  escalation  on  the 
other  side.  They  started  and  Invaded  with 
15  divisions,  all  the  divisions  they  had  in 
North  Vietnam.  They  came  In.  they  started 
with  a  massive  invasion  and  this  was  re- 
escalation. 

All  we  did  was  to  try  to  stop  that  Invasion 
and  I  don't  call  it  an  escalation  on  our  part. 

Secretary  Rocers.  I  think.  Senator,  you 
could  not  be  more  right.  I  cannot  get  over 
the  fact  that  we  keep  talking  about  how 
we  have  escalated  the  war.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  war  was  escalatec*.  by  the  other  side. 
It  is  Just  as  simple  as  that. 

Two  months  ago,  every  one  in  this  country 
was  saying,  fine  everything  Is  going  well. 
What  changed  it?  What  changed  it? 

Senator  PaoxMntc.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  have  engaged  in  aggression,  sure. 

1  will  admit  that,  I  agree  to  that,  that  is 
right. 

Secretary  Rogers.  That  is  escalation. 

Senator  PaoxMniE.  That  is  true  but  it  is 
also  true  and  I  don't  think  we  are  being 
honest  or  fair  if  we  dont  agree  that  we 
have  stepped  up  the  bombing  enormously. 
Sure,  they  have  stepped  up  their  Invasion. 
They  have  put  for  the  first  time  a  con- 
ventional kind  of  invasion  as  Senator  Fong 
says,  with  divisions,  with  tanks  and  so 
forth,  in  the  field.  That  is  the  case. 

But  we  have  stepped  up  our  l>ombing.  we 
did  that  before  their  invasion  resulted.  We 
were  bombing  the  North  and  If  we  are  going 
to  look  at  this  fairly  and  honestly,  we  ought 
to   see   what   both   sides   are   doing. 

Secretary  Rooers.  Senator,  if  somebody 
is  trying  to  break  into  your  house  and  you 
try  to  push  htm  out  the  window,  are  you 
escalating  it?  We  are  in  this  situation;  the 
other  side  escalated  it.  Tou  said  so  your- 
self. They  have  escalated  it.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  take  a  defensive  measure 
to  prevent  that  escalation  from  proceeding. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  The  decisions  the 
President  made  were  based  on  the  fact  that 
this  escalation  occurred  and  he  advised  the 
other  side  before  that  happened  that  If 
they  escalated,  if  they  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  our  position  as  we  were  with- 
drawing our  troops,  then  he  would  take  the 
necessary  rction  and  he  did  that. 

But  he  did  It  because  they  escalated  the 
war,  not  the  United  States.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  every  time  an  American  talks 
about  this  he  should  say  that  to  himself; 
he  should  say  the  escalation  resulted  from 


what  the  enemy  did,  not  what  the  UnlteQ 
States  did. 

Now,  the  bombing  that  we  are  engaged 
in  Involves  nUIitary  targets.  The  enemy  is 
attacking  civilian  populations.  They  have 
killed  20,000  civilians  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  is  very  little  said  about  that.  We  are 
bombing  military  targets,  we  are  not  bomb- 
ing civilian  populations. 

So,  I  think,  first,  any  time  we  talk  about 
this  vre  first  have  to  say  to  ourselves  the 
escalation  of  this  war  was  caused  by  the 
enemy  and  what  we  did  was  a  reaction 
against  that  escalation. 

The  bombings  that  were  engaged  in  are 
bombings  of  military  targets;  the  bomb- 
ings the  enemy  are  engaged  in  are  against 
civilian  populations,  they  are  throwing  in 
artillery  In  DaNang  and  Hue  and  all  these 
cities  like  water  spray. 

Senator  Proxmuie.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  you  are  an  extraordinary  elo- 
quent man,  you  are  persuasive. 

Secretary  Rogers.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Proxmirk.  Let's  recognize  bow  we 
started  out.  We  are  starting  out  disciissing 
whether  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  working.  Now  If 
we  are  going  to  go  in  with  a  bombing  that 
is  greater  in  North  Vietnam  than  our  planes 
dropped  on  all  the  countries  throughout 
World  War  n,  if  we  are  going  to  put  the 
greatest  Navy  in  the  world  at  the  disposal 
of  South  Vietnam  against  little  North  Viet- 
nam. If  we  are  going  to  have  the  greatest 
Air  Force  in  the  world  engage  in  the  kind 
of  tremendous  activity  it  is,  then  I  don't 
know  how  you  can  say  that  whatever  mili- 
tary progress  is  being  made  here  is  being 
made  as  a  result  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

Secretary  Rogers.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  not  doing  it  and  that  was  the  funda- 
mental question. 

Senator  Fong  asked  you  how  Vletnamlza- 
tlon is  working  and  certainly  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  happened  here,  not  only  with 
our  mining  the  harbor,  but  with  our  enor- 
mous amount  of  bombing  and  with  the 
terrific  amount  of  supply,  the  fact  that  we 
have  supplied  that  million-man  army  with 
our  own  expenditures  with  $100  billion  does 
not  sovind  to  me  as  If  Vletnamlzatlon  Is 
doing  the  Job. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  not  doing  It, 
we  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  defend  their  country,  although 
we   poured    in    far,   far    more. 

Do  you  deny  that,  far  more  supplies  than 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  have  poured  in? 

Secretary  Rogers.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  would  not  deny  it? 

Secretary  Rogers.  No,  I  would  not  deny  it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Then,  how  can  you 
argue  under  these  circumstances — that  we 
have  provided  far  more  supplies,  that  there 
are  50,000  dead  Americans,  the  enormous 
effort  that  we  have  made,  the  terrific  amount 
of  bombing,  the  mining  of  the  harbor  and 
then  say  that  the  reason  for  success  here 
is   because  Vletnamlzatlon   is  working. 

Secretary  Rogers.  I  dont  say  that.  I  didn't 
say  that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Then,  it  is  not  work- 
ing? 

Secretary  Rogers.  No,  I  didn't  say  that, 
either.  The  Senator  asked  me. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  it  working  or  not 
working?   Which   is   it? 

Secretary  Rogers.  Well,  if  you  let  me  finish, 
I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

I  said  that  I  think  Vletnamlzatlon  Is 
working. 

If  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  testimony 
that  we  have  given  every  time  we  have 
appeared,  we  have  always  said  that  at  some 
time  a  crunch  would  occur,  at  some  point 
there  would  be  a  serious  battle  unless  there 
was  a  negotiated  settlement. 

There  would  be  a  test  between  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
we  thought  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the 


South  Vietnamese  would  be  able  to  defend 
their  country. 

But  we  always  said.  Senator,  and  you  have 
to  keep  this  In  mind,  that  we  were  going  to 
continue  to  provide  air  support  and  naval 
support  while  our  troops  were  being  with- 
drawn and  we  said  we  were  going  to  pro- 
vide air  support  for  some  time  thereafter. 

We  were  going  to  train  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  fly  aircraft  and  they  do  now,  they 
fly  about  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  tactical 
air  strikes  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  said  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that, 
too.  Part  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  is 
to  encourage  them  to  fly,  to  provide  some 
planes  for  them  and  so  forth. 

Now,  this  is  all  in  the  process,  it  has  not 
ended.  In  the  meantime,  this — 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  you  hold  for  a 
minute?  Tou  certainly  would  not  argue  that 
this  bombing  is  a  matter  of  cover  for  our 
troops'  withdrawal  primarily. 

Secretary  Rogers.  Well,  it  is  part  of  it,  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Maybe  for  a  very  small 
extent,  but  the  kind  of  bombing  we  have 
been  engaging  in  with  the  number  of  sor- 
ties a  day  that  we  have  engaged  In  with  the 
terrifBc  concentration  of  aircraft  Is  a  matter 
of  assisting  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend 
their  country. 

Secretary  Rogers.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
withdrawing  our  troops.  So  that  Is  part  of 
our  action. 

Secretary  Rogers.  It  is  a  combination.  We 
are  withdrawing  our  troops. 

Senator  Proxmire.  98  percent.  It  is  like  an 
elephant  and  a  mouse. 

Secretary  Rogers.  It  is  a  combination.  We 
have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  it  is  a 
combination.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
withdraw  ovu:  troops  and  while  this  is  occur- 
ring we  are  going  to  use  our  naval  power  and 
air  power  to  protect  our  troops  and  to  assist 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  are  doing  that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  glad  to  get  the 
conclusion  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in 
your  view,  you  are  not  making  an  assertion 
that  the  Vletnamlzatlon  is  working. 

Secretary  Rogers.  That  is  not  correct. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  understood  you — 

Senator  Fong.  Vletnamlzatlon  is  working? 

Secretary  Rogers.  I  said  Vletnamlzatlon 
is  working. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  will  read  the  trans- 
script  but  I  certainly  got  the  Impression  that 
you  agreed  that  the  United  States,  with  all 
we  have  poiired  into  this  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  bombing  and  the  casualties  and 
effort  that  we  have  made  represents  the  real 
difference  here;  there  is  not  Vletnamlzatlon, 
it  is  not  the  Vietnamese,  the  South  versus  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  may  be  succeeding 
here,  it  is  the  American  effort  that  is  doing  it 
and  tnat  Is  not  Vletnamlzatlon,  it  is  Amer- 
ican contribution. 

Secretary  Rogers.  That  is  your  definition 
of  Vletnamlzatlon.  My  definition  of  Viet- 
namlzation  is  that  we  would  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  defend  their  country  and  we 
would  withdraw  our  troops  and  in  that  proc- 
ess, we  would  provide  them  military  equip- 
ment and  we  would  provide  them  air  sup- 
port. 

We  recognize  that  an  attack  might  occur 
and  if  it  did,  we  thought  together  we  would 
handle  it.  We  are.  We  are  providing  air  sup- 
port and  we  think  it  is  working. 

Now,  that  is  my  definition  of  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. We  never  said  that  Vletnam- 
lzatlon was  just  that  South  Vietnam  would 
handle  everything  and  we  would  get  out;  that 
is  the  thing  we  resisted. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
luiow  it  is  the  air  support  eind  the  naval 
support  that  are  the  strongest  military  force 
in  the  world  against  a  fifth  rate  military 
power  which  has  perhaps  one  percent  or  less 
of  the  military  strength  that  we  have.  That  is 
what  is  worldng  here,  that  is  what  is  effected, 
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it  is  not  the  South  Vietnamese.  I  dont  know 
bow  any  fair-minded  person  can  say  the 
Boutb  Vietnamese  can  light  and  die  and  win 
as  compared  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Tliey 
have  not  done  it.  They  have  not  showed  even 
that  they  believe  in  their  Oovemment. 

They  have  not  done  it  so  it  is  not  work- 
ing, but  it  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Senator  Fomg.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  fact 
that  South  Vletnamlzatlon  is  working,  that 
to  the  reason  that  North  Vietnam  Is  getting 
out.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  get  in. 

Secretary  Rogers.  No  doubt  about  it  at  all 
in  my  mind. 

Senator  Fong.  That  shows  at  this  time  be- 
cause we  are  down  to  a  very,  very  small  num- 
ber of  American  combat  units. 

Secretary  Rogers.  And  causes  us  the  maxi- 
mum embarrassment. 

Senator  Fonc.  And  also  if  they  waited  any 
longer,  perhaps  South  Vietnam  would  be  too 
strong  for  them  to  hit. 

Secretary  Rogers.  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  And  so,  Vletnamlzatlon  is 
working,  that  is  why  they  want  to  hit  now. 

Secretary  Rocexs.  That  is  correct.  I  think. 
Senator,  it  is  important  to  say  this,  that  at 
this  tim«  it  is  critical  in  our  national  life 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  preparing  to  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  at  a  time  when  every- 
one admits  that  we  have  a  very  reasonable 
peace  pitqxjsal  on  the  table,  I  think  it  is  a 
time  for  people  not  to  be  critical.  There  is 
going  to  be  plenty  of  time  to  criticize  the 
President  in  July,  August  and  September. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
exercise  restraint,  w^  ought  to  think  and  re- 
flect, we  ought  to  support  the  President.  We 
ought  not  to  revive  all  the  old  arguments 
about  the  war,  we  are  all  in  it  together,  it  is 
impcHTtant  for  all  of  us. 

Now  is  the  time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  sup- 
port the  President,  not  to  be  critical,  not  to 
go  back  over  and  try  to  flgure  out  who  made 
mistakes  in  the  past.  Certainly,  there  are 
enough  mistakes  made  so  that  we  can  all 
share  in  that  discredit  or  credit. 

Senator  Fong.  The  sad  thing  about  it  is 
before  the  enemy  was  looking  at  our  pro- 
posal we  were  already  changing  our  proposal 
in  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Rogers.  That  is  a  fact.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  what  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Canada,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  Mitchell  Sharp,  said,  be- 
cause they  went  to  him  and  they  asked  him 
right  away  that  night,  "What  do  you  think 
about  the  President's  speech?" 

And  he  said  something  I  think  all  Ameri- 
cans should  think  about.  He  said,  "This  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  it  comes  at  a  critical 
time.  This  is  a  good  time  to  think  and  re- 
flect. I  am  not  going  to  say  anything". 

I  tlilnk  that  is  good  advice  for  all  of  tis. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was 
about  to  go  on  to  other  things  because  we 
do  have  Dr.  Hannah  here  to  testify,  too.  You 
have  done  a  fine  Job,  as  you  always  do,  de- 
Tending  your  position,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  just  cant  resist  when  you  say  it 
Is  no  time  to  be  critical. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  moves  into  a  critical  posi- 
tion like  that,  into  a  serious  position  like 
this,  what  good  Americans  do  is  to  pray  for 
the  President  and  hope  that  he  is  making  the 
right  decisions  but  never  ever  to  give  up  on 
criticizing.  That  is  what  makes  our  coun- 
try different  traoa.  other,  totalitarian  coun- 
tries. It  is  our  responsibility,  if  we  feel  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  to  say  so,  to  say  so  construc- 
tively and  positively;  but  to  criticize  him 
when  he  is  wrong  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
United  States  Senator  with  the  responsibUity 
we  have,  and  when  Senator  Fong  asked  the 
question  of  this  kind,  "Is  Vietnamization 
woilclng?"  and  you  say  it  was.  and  if  I  just 
sat  here  like  a  bump  on  a  log  and  asmime 
it  is  working  and  let  you  go  with  it,  it  seems 
to  me  Z  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty.  I  think 


we  should  be  critical  of  the  President  wben 
be  is  wrong  in  all  circumstances. 

I  hope  that  the  summit  oonferenoe  in 
BuBBla  works  out  well,  that  is  so  inqwrtant 
to  us.  Vital  and  Important  as  the  metnam 
war  is,  that  Is  more  important,  and  I  hope 
that  it  can  work  and  will  woric  well. 

I  think  the  President  has  done  many 
things  extremely  well,  and  I  have  said  so. 
When  he  has  done  them  wrong,  I  think  we 
should  speak  out  vigorously  and  directly 
and  immediately  and  not  wait  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Secretary  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not 
criticizing  you.  I  am  critical  of  some  of  the 
comments  that  were  made  Immediately  at  the 
completion  of  the  President's  address. 

You  comment  on  your  hope  that  the  sum- 
mit meeting  will  be  a  success.  All  ol  us  do. 
I  think  that  not  only  the  summit  meeting 
but  the  future  in  Vietnam,  the  possibility  of 
a  negotiated  settlement,  depends,  in  con- 
siderable measure,  on  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  because  I  think  things  are 
going  well.  I  think  things  are  going  well  gen- 
erally in  foreign  affairs.  I  think  that  the 
President's  policy  toward  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  has  sound  policy  that  is  go- 
ing to  provide  great  dividends  in  the  future — 
I  think  our  ptriicy  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  sound  policy,  and  I  think  that  we  do  now 
face  a  time  in  our  national  life  where  we 
can  get  along  better  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  it  may  help  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
and  result  in  a  negotiated  settlement. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  that  depends  on 
the  Idnd  of  criticism  that  is  made,  and  I  am 
not  talUng  about  constructive,  thoughtful 
criticism,  and  obviously  I  think  every  Sena- 
tor has  to  reserve  his  own  position.  I  am 
Just  saying  that  the  type  of  criticism  and 
the  timing  of  it  is  important  and  I  would 
hc^e  very  much  that  responsible  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  could  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  moment  In  their 
national  life  and  not  engage  In  strife  and 
criticism,  and  I  wovild  hope  the  Congress 
will  not  pass  any  legislation  that  will  luider- 
cut  the  President's  position.  I  say  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  the  criticism  that  you 
speak  about.  Senator,  In  the  campaign. 

Now  we  need  some  support,  we  need  re- 
flection, careful  oonsid^ation  given  to  the 
delicate  position  that  we  face  as  a  nation. 
It  is  a  critical  time;  I  think  It  is  going  to 
work  out  well.  I  think  next  year  when  I  come 
back  here,  you  will  find  that  you  will  have 
other  things  to  congratulate  me  about. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  so. 
Mr.  Secretary,  It  would  be  a  surprise  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  ever  came  before  the  Con- 
gress and  said  things  are  going  badly  in  for- 
eign affairs.  We  expect  you  to  say  they  are 
going  well.  You  referred  to  ovir  relations  with 
China;  you  referred  to  our  relations  with 
Russia.  You  see,  that  is  the  difBculty.  This 
is  m<»«  than  a  defensive  action  and  protec- 
tion of  South  Vietnam.  This  is  something 
that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  our  relations 
with  two  of  the  other  strongest  countries 
in  the  world. 

That  is  the  problem.  I  don't  know  how  well 
things  are  going  with  the  Soviet  Union  when 
we  engage  in  this  kind  of  action  or  how  well 
they  are  going  in  China.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  they  exercise  restraint,  but  I  can  un- 
derstand why  they  might  feel  that  if  their 
ships  are  sunk,  that  if  a  Russian  ship  is  sunk, 
that  they  have  to  engage  in  counteraction 
of  some  kind  then  things  won't  be  going  well 
at  all. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
PUBLISHES  STUDY  OF  CHINESE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.   PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,   as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  C<»n- 


mlttee,  I  am  proud  to  announce  publi- 
cation of  an  excellent  staff  study  of 
economic  developments  In  Commimlst 
China. 

Since  the  President's  visit  in  March, 
curiosity  about  the  economy  of  main- 
land China  Is  greater  than  ever.  We  know 
far  less  about  China  than  any  other 
large  coimtry.  The  study  now  makes 
available  some  basic  insights  on  the  weak 
and  strong  points  of  Chinese  efforts  to 
maintain  a  huge  and  growing  population 
and  promote  growth.  The  major  con- 
clusions are  as  follows: 

The  economic  losses  caused  by  the 
cultural  revolution  of  1966-69  were  far 
more  limited  than  the  earlier  economic 
disasters  of  the  great  leap  forward  in 
1958  through  1960.  Moreover,  the  Chi- 
nese economy  has  now  fully  regained 
the  growth  momentum  of  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  disruptions  of  Chairman 
Mao's  cultural  revolution. 

China's  chronic  problem  of  feeding  its 
population  has  been  eased  by  a  modect, 
but  Impressive  Chinese  version  of  a 
"green  revolution."  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  an  active  birth  control  policy  papu- 
lation growth  will  continue  to  place 
heavy  pressure  on  subsistence. 

To  date,  China  has  been  successful  in 
meeting  conflicting  claims  on  scarce  re- 
sources: Feeding  the  population,  ex- 
panding and  modernizing  their  military 
forces,  establishing  and  improving  their 
industrisd  base.  However,  this  current 
economic  stability  may  be  disturbed  by 
several  possible  developments:  Poor  crop 
years,  escalating  weapons  costs,  and 
political  instability  from  either  Maoist 
programs  or  his  succession  crisis. 

In  spite  of  economic  successes  in 
China,  its  gross  national  product  re- 
mains far  behind  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  major  nations.  China's 
estimated  gross  national  product  for 
1970  was  $120  billion,  as  compared  to 
$974  bUlion  for  the  United  States,  and 
approximately  $245  billion  for  Japan.  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  the  comparison  is 
much  more  striking.  China's  per  capita 
inccnne  is  only  3  percent  of  ours  and 
approximately  6  percent  of  Japan's.  Its 
relative  economic  weakness  means  that 
any  miUtary  threat  from  China  must 
be  low.  They  are  much  too  weak  eco- 
nomically to  ix>se  any  serious  military 
danger  to  the  United  States.  And  this 
situation  inevitably  will  continue  for 
some  time. 

The  pubUcation,  which  is  entitled, 
"People's  Republic  of  China:  An  Eco- 
nomic Assessment,"  was  prepared  by 
several  Government  departments.  Schol- 
ars throughout  the  country  had  informed 
us  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
update  the  committee's  1967  study,  be- 
cause most  of  the  recent  information  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Accordingly,  we  undertook  this  pubU- 
cation to  make  recent  Government  in- 
formation available  to  the  public.  We 
have  had  excellent  cooperation  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  other  Government 
civUlsm  agencies  in  preparation  of  this 
publication,  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  current  and  future  defense  alterna- 
tives facing  the  Chinese  amd  the  burden 
of  defense  on  limited  resources.  Regret- 
tably, the  Defense  Department  did  not 
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see  fit  to  participate  in  the  study,  because 
of  reluctance  to  reveal  secret  informa- 
tkm.  This  is  another  example.  In  my 
opinion,  of  overzealous  application  Oif 
secrecy  regulations. 

I  have  scheduled  hearings  next  month 
to  permit  outside  experts  to  tesUty  on 
the  newly  available  information. 

A  copy  of  the  "People's  Republic  of 
China:  An  Economic  Assessment"  Is 
available  from  the  committee  office, 
G-133,  New  Senate  Office  Building— 
225-5321, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  this 
study,  made  by  John  P.  Hardt,  on  the 
economic  development  in  Communist 
China,  which  is  very  revesting  and  inter- 
esting, as  it  indicates  among  other  things 
that  while  China  has  progressed  greatly, 
she  still  does  not  have  the  economy  to 
represent  a  military  threat  to  this  coun- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SVMMAKT 

By  John  P.  Hardt 

Five  years  ago,  as  the  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution  was  building  up  to  a 
peak,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  released 
a  pioneering,  two-volume  assessment,  en- 
titled An  Economic  Profile  of  Mainland 
China.  Today,  as  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  begins  to  participate  In  the  United 
Nations  and  as  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States  begin  to  thaw,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  reassess  and  update  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  earlier  study.  The  present 
volume,  in  which  12  U.S.  Government  spe- 
cialists analyze  China's  economic  perform- 
ance, is  the  result. 

Although  the  authors  are  faced  with  for- 
midable data  problems — discussed  in  each  of 
the  studies — they  are  able  to  support  their 
conclusion  that  China's  economy  has  shown 
great  resiliency  and  that  recent  policies  and 
programs  are  moving  the  country  into  a 
strong  economic  position.  At  the  same  time, 
the  authors  demonstrate  that  China  has 
many  remaining  economic  problems,  the  most 
consplcuoxis  ot  which  are  the  pressure  of 
population  on  agricultural  resources  and  the 
dlfflculty  In  keeping  up  in  the  world  tech- 
nological race. 

The  volume  starts  with  two  articles  on  the 
general  economic  setting — an  overall  survey 
of  China's  economic  performance  in  the  past 
two  decades  (Ashbrook),  an  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic motivation  in  China  (Jones).  The 
next  group  of  papers  are  on  specific  sectors 
of  the  economy  —  industrial  development 
(Field),  the  electronics  industry  (Reichers), 
agriculture  (EIrisman),  and  transportation 
(Vetterling  and  Wagy).  Next,  problems  of 
human  resources  are  covered  in  papers  on 
science  and  education  (Orleans)  and  on 
population  policy  (Alrd).  Finally,  China's 
external  economic  relations  are  addressed  in 
papers  on  foreign  trade  (Usack  and  Bat  sav- 
age) and  foreign  aid  (Tansky) . 

The  authors  have  provided  their  own  sum- 
maries, and  the  readers  will  want  to  make 
vip  his  own  mind  when  there  are  clashes  in 
individual  viewpoints.  Some  of  the  major 
questions  suggested  by  the  analysis  of  these 
papers  are  as  follows: 

1.  How  badly  was  economic  development 
in  the  PRC  set  back  by  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward {1958-60)  and  the  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution  {1966-69)? 

In  general,  the  assessment  of  the  present 
volume  is  less  pessimistic  than  the  assess- 
ment of  the  1967  JEC  study,  partly  because  ot 
the  advantage  of  hindsight.  It  Is  now  clear 
that  fairly  Impressive  Indtistrlal  growth  oc- 
curred in  the  midst  of  the  Leap  Forward  con- 


fusion (Field,  p.  64)  and  that  tb*  remedial 
measures  In  the  past-Leap  adjustineiit  period 
were  tlmrty  end  effective  (Ashbrook.  i^.  4-6). 
Puithennore.  the  Cultural  Bevolutlon — 
which  was  Just  beginning  to  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  economy  when  the  first  JEC 
study  was  being  pubUahed — proved  to  have 
no  palpable  effect  on  agriculture  and  only 
short-Uved  effects  on  industry  (Ashbrook,  pp. 
26-30) 

The  closing  of  universities  for  some  4 
years  wlU  have  some  lasting  effects  on  the 
training  of  high-level  professional  manpower, 
"but  the  present  halting  adjustment  will, 
eventually,  result  in  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise between  ideology  and  expedience." 
(Orleans,  p.  206) 

As  for  the  scientists,  professors  and  the 
intellectuals  in  general,  who  had  to  absorb 
the  brunt  of  the  Cultural  Revolution: 

"The  seemingly  unrestrained  attacks 
against  his  Chinese  colleagues  are  likely  to 
be  much  more  painful  to  the  Western  scien- 
tists .  .  .  than  to  the  object  of  the  abuse 
who  probably  has  become  quite  immune 
through  exposure  and  who  is  pursuing  his 
daily  responslbllltiea,  if  not  with  enthusiasm, 
then  at  least  with  discerning  acquiescence." 
(Orleans,  p.  197) 

2.  Hou)  serious  were  the  short  and  longer 
term  impacts  of  the  Sino-Soviet  rupture  in 
relations  on  Chinese  economic  development? 

Soviet  aid  was  critically  important  to  Chi- 
nese industrial  development  during  the 
1950s: 

"The  major  impetus  to  the  drive  for  In- 
dustrial development  was  furnished  by 
large-scale  imports  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, much  of  it  in  the  form  of  complete 
industrial  Installations.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
the  chief  supplier  of  complete  plants.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  agreements  were  signed  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  construction  of  291  major 
industrial  Installations  in  China.  By  the  end 
of  1959,  equipment  valued  at  $1.35  billion  had 
been  delivered  and  about  130  projects  were 
completed.  Agreements  were  also  signed  with 
Eastern  European  countries  for  the  con- 
struction of  at  least  100  major  projects  and 
about  two-thirds  of  these  were  completed 
by  1959.  In  addition  to  supplying  equipment 
for  these  installations  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vided Ch'na  with  valuable  technical  aid  in- 
cluding: (o) blueprints  and  technical  infor- 
mation, (b)  some  10,000  Soviet  technicians 
and  advisors,  and  (c)  training  for  15.000 
Chinese  technicians  and  academic  students 
In  the  U.S.S.R."  (Usack  and  Batsavage,  p.  344) 

The  Impact  of  Soviet  aid  termination  in 
mid- 1960  on  Chinese  industrial  output  was 
soon  in  coming: 

•In  1961,  industrial  production  fell  sharply 
to  a  level  slightly  above  that  of  1957  but  only 
two-thirds  of  the  peak  reached  in  1959.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  technicians  in 
mld-1960,  the  Chinese  found  that  they  could 
not  operate  many  of  the  heavy  industrial 
plants  built  as  Soviet  aid  projects,  and  they 
were  forced  to  cut  production  drastically." 
(Field,  p.  64) 

However,  the  shift  to  non-Communist 
sources  of  assistance  in  the  1960's  took  away 
part  of  the  sting,  as  in  the  electronics 
industry : 

"The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  aid  In  1960 
forced  China  to  turn  to  the  non-Communist 
countries  for  assistance.  These  countries, 
principally  Japan,  West  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Switzerland,  are  cur- 
rently the  source  of  more  than  four-flfths  of 
China's  Imports  of  electronic  products  and 
production  equipment.  In  1960-1970  more 
than  $200  mUllon  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced electronic  production  equipment  was 
imported  from  the  non-Communist  world. 
The  imports  consisted  primarily  of  modem 
mUltary  and  Industrial  electronics  which 
China  could  have  produced  domestically  only 
after  a  long  development  period.  These  im- 
ports as  well  as  imports  from  the  West  of 
special  electronics  materials  and  technologi- 


cal know-how  enabled  China  to  forego  the 
lengthy  and  expensive  process  of  prototype 
devtfopment  and  to  eq>and  its  electronics 
production  base  from  60  major  electronics 
I^ants  in  1960  to  300  in  1971.  Years  were 
saved  in  establishing  the  production  of  ad- 
vanced electronic  products  for  industrial  and 
military  programs.    (Belchers,  pp.  87-68). 

IdeaUy,  continuation  of  Soviet  aid  to  1967, 
that  is,  through  three  6-year  plans  would 
have  served  Chinese  economic  interests  best. 
Yet,  as  Reichers  suggests,  the  forged  shift  to 
Western  industrial  sources  had  tangible  long- 
run  benefits  to  the  Chinese. 

3.  In  vietD  of  it*  burgeoning  population 
can  the  Chinese  economy  sustain  its  major 
priorities? 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  disaster 
years  of  1959-61,  China  has  fed  its  huge  and 
growing  population  currently  estimated  to 
be  865  mUllon.  Peking's  approach  to  China's 
neo-Malthuslan  problem  has  been  two- 
pronged — a  new  investment  strategy  for  ag- 
riculture and  sporadic  birth  control  pro- 
grams. The  new  Investment  strategy  adopted 
in  the  wake  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward  in- 
volved an  Increase  in  chemical  fertilizers, 
pumps  for  water  control,  improved  trans- 
portation, and  so  forth,  and  a  concentration 
of  these  additional  resources  on  potentially 
high-yield  rice  land  in  the  south  of  China: 

"The  response  of  agricultural  production 
to  the  new  strategy  including  the  substantial 
Increases  in  Investments  In  agriculture  and 
the  concentration  on  high-yield  acreage — 
resulted  in  (a)  the  restoration  of  the  1957 
level  of  grain  production  by  1964,  and  (b) 
the  growth  of  grain  production  at  a  some- 
what faster  rate  than  population  in  1965-71. 

"As  a  result  of  the  changed  strategy,  a  new 
trend  line  has  been  established  in  agricul- 
ture, distinctly  higher  and  more  steeply 
pitched  than  that  prevailing  under  the  low- 
investment  policy  of  the  first  decade,  yet 
lower  than  that  which  could  be  readily 
realized  given  even  larger  and  better-bal- 
anced Inputs.  Output  wlU  exceed  the  trend 
value  when  weather  is  better  than  normal 
and  f  aU  below  the  trend  value  to  the  extent 
weather  is  unfavorable."   (Erlsman,  p.  142). 

The  three  birth  control  campaigns  have 
had  no  appreciable  effect  on  demographic 
rates.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  most  strik- 
ing point  in  the  population  paper — a  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  fertility  reduction  prob- 
ably would  have  little  effect  cm  the  total  size 
of  the  population  over  the  next  two  decades. 
Aird's  four  population  projections  for  1990 
range  only  between  1,319  million  and  1,330 
million: 

"These  models  imply  that  even  a  major 
and  successfiil  effort  at  fertility  reduction  in 
the  PRC  is  not  likely  to  make  much  differ- 
ence either  in  the  size  of  the  total  popula- 
tion or  in  the  size  of  the  younger  age  groups, 
hence  It  cannot  afford  much  relief  from  pop- 
tilatlou  pressure  in  general  or  from  such  spe- 
cific problems  as  the  need  for  education,  em- 
ployment, housing  and  other  services  for 
young  people.  To  escape  from  such  limited 
and  rather  discouraging  prospects,  the  PRC 
would  have  to  find  a  way  to  alter  some  of  the 
factors  that  have  thus  far  determined  demo- 
graphic experience  in  other  developing  coun- 
tries. 

"The  principal  reason  why  these  models 
show  so  little  difference  even  for  successful 
efforts  at  family  limitation  is  that  they  as- 
sume a  correlation  between  fertility — and 
mortality  trends.  It  is,  in  fact,  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  circiunstances  favorable  to  a  general 
acceptance  of  family  limitation  which  do  not 
also  result  in  improvement  in  general  health 
and  a  lowering  of  mortality.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  famUy  planning  in  the  PRC  has  often 
been  associated  and  is  currently  being  com- 
bined with  a  general  drive  for  bettw  medical 
care  and  sanitation  throughout  the  oountry- 
slde."  (Alrd,  p.  330.) 

In  summary,  the  main  line  at  thinking  in 
these  papers  is  that  new  inveetment  will  keep 
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agriculture  up  with  population  but  that  agri- 
culture will  provide  no  extra  margin  for 
stepped-up  economic  growth. 

4.  What  burdens  do  military  development 
and  foreign  aid — the  power  oriented  pro- 
grams — place  on  economic  development? 

A  reading  of  the  papers  suggests  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  generally  successful  both 
in  building  up  a  heavy  Industrial  base  and  in 
gradually  modernizing  their  armed  forces. 
Among  the  major  factors  contributing  to  this 
success  are:  (a)  the  control  of  consumption 
at  relatively,  austere,  egalitarian  levels;  (b) 
the  use  of  foreign  trade  to  get  high-technol- 
ogy machinery  and  materials,  which  could  be 
produced  at  home  at  very  high  cost  and  after 
long  delay;  and  (c)  the  partial  Insulation  of 
the  nuclear  and  other  high-technology  pro- 
grams from  political  turmoU.  The  military 
programs  command  roughly  one-tenth  ot 
China's  GNP  (Ashbrook,  p.  45)  and  the  for- 
eign aid  programs  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion annually,  or  about  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent of  China's  GNP  (Tansky,  p.  371) .  During 
the  next  decade,  when  the  cost  of  series  man- 
ufacture and  large-scale  deployment  of  mod- 
em weapons  will  rise  sharply  upward,  the 
leadership  may  face  a  much  tighter  squeeze 
on  resources  needed  for  growth.  This  squeeze 
would  be  compounded  by  the  insistent  pres- 
sure from  the  population  to  raise  the  level  of 
oonstunption. 

5.  How  successful  has  Peking  been  in  de- 
veloping the  various  economic  regions  of 
China? 

The  autb<xs  agree  that  Peking  can  point  to 
substantial  successes  in  building  up  regional 
transportation  and  industrial  facilities: 

"When  the  Communists  came  to  power, 
they  inherited  an  undeveloped  and  badly 
damaged  transportation  network.  Recon- 
■tructlon  of  much  of  the  old  network  was 
undertaken  during  1950-52,  and  bold  plans 
were  formulated  for  the  extension  of  the  rail, 
highway,  and  inland  waterway  systems.  Sub- 
stantial progress  was  made  diulng  the  1960's 
and,  after  a  pause  during  the  early  1960's, 
expansion  was  again  given  high  priority  in 
the  late  1960's.  The  rail  network  was  ex- 
tended into  the  southwestern  and  north- 
western sections  of  the  country,  and  addi- 
tional connecting  links  were  built  in  the  east 
and  northeast.  The  highway  network  was  ex- 
panded and  improved  especially  in  western 
areas  such  as  Tibet  where  no  railroads  pres- 
ently exist.  The  inland  waterway  network 
was  restored,  improved,  and  expanded.  In- 
land and  coastal  ports  were  modernized  and 
their  capacities  incretised.  (Vetterllng  and 
Wagy,  p.  147) 

"In  summary,  the  Chinese  have  persisted 
In  their  plan  for  the  regional  development  of 
the  country  through  thick  and  thin.  The 
original  plan  which  was  first  to  repair  the  in- 
dustrial centers  damaged  dtiring  World  War 
n,  then  to  buUd  new  industrial  bases  in 
North  and  Central  China,  and  finally  to  de- 
vel(9  the  Southwest  and  the  Northwest — 
has  certainly  been  delayed,  but  the  pattern 
of  development  has  been  retained.  Pao-t'ou 
and  Wu-han,  for  example,  are  now  weU-es- 
tabllshed  industrial  bases,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  industrial  construction  projects  are 
currently  iinder  development  In  Southwest 
China."  (Field,  p.  71) 

PROSPECTS   AND   PROBLEMS 

The  papers  In  the  volume  almost  certainly 
win  prove  of  value  to  anyone  Interested  In 
the  relationship  of  the  United  States  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  authors 
have  provided  a  surprising  amount  of  de- 
tailed information  on  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China's  economic  history,  its  current 
economic  situation,  and  its  future  economic 
prospects.  Although  It  has  not  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  authors  to  spell  out  the  implica- 
tions of  their  findings  for  U.S.  policy,  they 
have  provided  us  with  an  informational  and 
analytic  basis  relevant  to  that  Important 
task.  Some  future  prospects  and  problems 
may  thus  be  identified. 


Past  Western  projections  of  Chinese  per- 
formance have  often  seriously  overstated  or 
luiderstated  the  actual  future  performance. 
In  times  of  disruption  and  poor  performance 
the  recuperative  capabilities  of  Cliinese  so- 
ciety have,  apparently,  often  been  under- 
estimated. Now,  in  a  period  encouraging  fav- 
orable forecasts  it  is  well  to  be  cautious.  A 
number  of  problems  may  arise  to  dlstvirb  an 
extrapolation  of  currently  favorable  economic 
trends: 

Natural  calamities  may  play  their  roles  as 
they  have  throughout  Chinese  history;  for 
example,  floods,  droughts,  earthquakes,  epi- 
demics, and  so  forth. 

The  food/population  balance  may  be  dis- 
rupted causing  short  or  longer  term  economic 
retardation. 

The  military  burden  on  the  economy  may 
sharply  rise  In  response  to  escalating  weap- 
ons costs  In  their  nuclear  program,  force  ex- 
pansion, and  modernization  to  meet  per- 
ceived needs  on  the  Soviet  border  or  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits,  or  other  policy  reasons. 

Leadership  struggles  either  to  develop  a 
better  Maoist  state  or  choose  a  successor  to 
Mao  may  disturb  the  current  stability. 

Institutional  changes,  as  China  proceeds 
on  its  course  of  transformation  from  a  tradi- 
tional to  a  modern  society,  may  continue  to 
engender  periods  of  instabUlty  and  disrup- 
tion. The  Soviet  experience  has  l>een  a  mixed 
blessing  as  a  guide  to  Chinese  institutional 
accommodation  to  change.  From  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Soviet  model  the  Chinese  turned 
to  a  "search  for  a  Maoist  model".  (Jones  p. 
68)  An  assumption  that  the  search  has  ended 
and  institutional  stability  will  now  facilitate 
Chinese  economic  development  would  seem 
premature  at  this  point. 

The  People's  Republic  of  C^lna  has  be- 
come an  economically  strong,  unified  nation. 
Its  capability  simultaneously  to  meet  re- 
quirements of  feeding  its  population,  mod- 
ernizing Its  military  forces,  and  expanding 
its  civUlan  economic  base  must  now  be  as- 
sumed from  its  record  to  date.  Moreover,  its 
expanding  economy  and  mUltary  establish- 
ment provide  a  base  for  projecting  increas- 
ing power  in  consonance  with  Its  enormous 
human  resources.  Chinese  infiuence  may 
also  be  felt  both  through  direct  use  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  and  the  indirect 
example  of  its  model  of  development.  Thus 
China  may  In  the  next  decade  or  two  Join 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan, 
and  the  West  European  community  in  a  pen- 
tagon of  world  powers. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  COST  OP  LIVING 
COUNCIL— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 


ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordance  with  Section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the 
second  quarterly  report  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  on  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  covering  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1  to  March  31, 1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  19. 1972. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  IN 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— MESSAGE 
PROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1970,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission,  I  strongly  endorsed  the 
Commission's  view  that  the  primary  em- 
phasis in  our  commemoration  of  the  Na- 
tion's birth  should  be  a  nation-wide  cele- 
bration. Involving  every  State,  city  and 
community. 

At  the  same  time,  I  agreed  that  we 
should  encourage  international  partici- 
pation in  our  celebration.  Philadelphia 
seemed  a  natural  choice  as  the  principal 
site  for  an  international  exposition  be- 
cause it  was  there  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  and  the  Con- 
stitution created.  Accordingly,  I  informed 
the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  being  instructed  to  proceed  officially 
with  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions in  registering  an  international  ex- 
position in  Philadelphia  in  1976. 

At  that  time,  I  also  pointed  out  that 
this  exposition  was  dependent  upon  the 
assurance  of  suitable  support  and  a  re- 
view of  financial  and  other  arrangements 
by  appropriate  parties,  including  high- 
level  government  officials. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  David  J.  Mahoney,  has  now 
informed  me  that  on  May  16,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  commission  voted  not  to  ap- 
prove the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia 1976  Bicentennial  Corporation 
for  this  international  exposition.  Among 
the  reasons  cited  were  the  large  costs  to 
the  Federal  government,  a  question  of 
whether  it  was  still  appropriate  to  hold 
such  a  large  exposition  in  one  city,  the 
Commission's  continuing  commitment  to 
a  nation-wide  celebration,  and  a  question 
of  whether  sufficient  time  remained  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements.  The 
vote  of  the  Commission  was  23-4  against 
the  exposition. 

Also,  I  have  been  jointly  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Director 
of  tiie  Oilice  of  Management  and  Budget, 
that  we  should  not  proceed  unless  cer- 
tain basic  conditions  could  be  met.  There 
is  no  evidence  now  that  we  can  fulflll 
those  conditions. 

Under  the  full  weight  of  these  recom- 
mendations. I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
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that  we  cannot  prudently  go  forward 
with  the  international  ezpositiaQ  In 
Philadelphia. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  take  action  at  the  impending 
meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  to  withdraw  the  registration 
of  the  international  exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  have  also  asked  the  Secretary 
to  make  clear  to  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Expositions  that  the  United  States, 
and  its  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, will  warmly  welcome  foreign  par- 
ticipation— both  public  and  private — in 
our  Bicentennial.  And,  I  am  asking  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  ensure  that  their  plans  include 
encouragement  for  such  participation. 

I  remain  firmly  convinced  that  Phila- 
delphia, in  commemoration  of  its  imique 
place  in  American  history,  will  and 
should  play  a  major  role  in  the  Nation's 
1976  observances,  and  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  birthday  will  reflect  the  vital 
and  abundant  spirit  of  our  Nation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  22. 1972. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  text  of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act — creating  a 
National  Foundation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  and  a  National  Institute  of 
Education — the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submitted  a  report 
thereon  (S.  Rept.  No.  92-798) ,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Amendments  of  1966,  as  amended, 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Adult  Education. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  19.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hughes) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundiT  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL 
5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees have  untU  5  p.m.  today  to  file 
committee  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  999,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1),  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
increase  benefits  and  improve  eligibility 
and  computation  methods  under  the 
OASDI  program,  to  make  improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  emphasis 
on  improvements  in  their  operating  ef- 
fectiveness, to  replace  the  existing  Fed- 
eral-State Public  Assistance  programs 
with  a  Federal  program  of  adult  assist- 
ance and  a  Federal  program  of  benefits 
to  low-income  families  with  children 
with  incentives  and  requirements  for  em- 
ployment and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  : 

The  petition  of  "Free  the  Prisoners  Now, 
Inc.",  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  praying  for  co- 
operation relative  to  pursuit  of  efTorts  In 
helping  to  free  prisoners,  and  so  forth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION,  SENATE 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at 
10  a.m.  on  Jime  9,  in  room  3110,  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the  following 
bUl. 

S.  3531,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  of  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  in  connection  with 
the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Games. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
LEASING  AND  DISPOSAL  POLICIES 
FOR  ENERGY  RESOURCES  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  leasing 
and  disposal  policies  for  energy  resources 
on  the  public  lands  will  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the 


present  session  of  Congress.  June  19, 
1972,  is  scheduled  as  the  first  of  2  hear- 
ing days.  These  hearings  are  part  of  the 
National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study 
authorized  by  Senate  Resolution  45,  and 
conducted  by  the  Interior  Committee 
with  exofflclo  participation  from  the 
Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committees. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  has  been  asked  to  appear  and 
testify  on  the  Interior  Department's 
planning  and  management  policies  for 
leasing  and  development  of  energy  re- 
sources on  the  public  lands,  including  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Comprehensive 
lists  of  questions  and  policy  issues  have 
been  sent  to  the  Secretary  and  a  basis 
for  his  testimony  and  for  materials  and 
exhibits  to  be  submitted  for  the  hearing 
record.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  questions  and  policy 
issues  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Representatives  of  other  executive 
branch  agencies  will  be  requested  to 
testify  or  to  submit  statements  for  the 
record,  giving  additional  information, 
views,  and  recommendations  on  some 
or  all  of  the  questions  and  policy  issues. 
Time  will  not  permit  appearances  by  all 
members  of  the  public  who  might  wish  to 
testify,  but  the  committee  will  accept 
statements  in  writing  addressed  to  issues 
on  the  following  lists,  for  inclusion  in  the 
hearing  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Resouhces  Leasing  and  Disposal 
Questions  and  Policy  Issues 
introduction 
Leasing  and  disposal  policies  for  energy 
resources  on  the  public  lands  wUl  be  the 
subject  of  two  days  of  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  These 
hearings  are  part  of  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Study  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 45  and  conducted  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee with  ex-offlclo  participation  from  the 
Commerce,  Public  V7orks  and  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committees. 

June  19  Is  tentatively  scheduled  as  the 
first  of  the  two  hearing  days.  On  that  day, 
representatives  of  the  Interior  Department 
will  be  asked  to  address  several  broad  Issues 
of  policy  concern  (Attachment  "A").  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  Is  being  asked  to  sub- 
mit for  the  hearing  record  comprehensive 
answers  to  the  attached  list  of  questions  and 
policy  Issues  (Attachment  "B").  The  re- 
sponses to  Attachment  "B"  will  be  used  by 
the  Committee  as  background  for  a  second 
day  of  healings  yet  to  be  scheduled. 

The  list  of  questions  and  policy  Issues  in 
Attachment  "B"  Is  organized  according  to  the 
two  major  purposes  of  the  hearings:  a  gen- 
eral oversight  of  energy  resource  manage- 
ment, and  an  examination  of  three  particu- 
larly Important  aspects  of  leasing  policy. 

Part  I  of  the  list  is  Intended  as  background 
for  a  general  oversight  of  the  management  of 
all  energy  resources  on  U.S.  public  lands,  In- 
cluding administration  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  and  the  general  mining  laws  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  e.-.ergy  resources. 

Parts  II  and  lU  invite  a  more  Intensive 
examination  of  three  specific  areas  of  leasing 
policy  that  may  have  particularly  significant 
impacts  on  the  nation's  energy  supplies  in 
the  f orseeable  future : 

Part  II  concerns  the  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  issuing,  reviewing  or  renewing  coal 
leases  and  prospecting  permits;  and 
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Part  m  concerns  mineral  leasing  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  m-A  deals  with  the 
leasing  system  and  bidding  methods  and 
procedures  for  OCS  oil  and  gas,  and  III-B 
deals  with  possible  participation  by  coastal 
state  and  local  governments  in  federal  min- 
eral leasing  revenues. 

The  formulation  in  Iwth  lists  of  questions 
and  policy  Issues  were  chosen  for  submission 
to  the  Interior  Department  In  connection 
with  the  hearing  scheduled  for  June  19.  The 
views  and  recommendations  regarding  aU  or 
some  of  the  Issues  covered  by  these  lists  will 
be  solicited  from  other  agencies,  state  gov- 
ernments. Industry,  consumer  and  conserva- 
tion groups,  and  the  public  generally,  either 
in  appearances  or  In  statements  for  the  rec- 
ord. 

Attachment  A:  Genebal  Issues  or  EInebgt 

Resoubck    Management    on    XJ.S.    Public 

Lands 

The  energy  resources  considered  In  the 
following  questions  include: 

Oil  and  Oas 

Oil  Shale  and  Other  Hydrocarbons  (Tar 
Sands,  etc.) 

Coal  and  Lignite 

Uranium 

Oeothermal  Energy 

In  answering  the  questions,  resources  may 
be  considered  Jointly  or  individually,  as  ap- 
propriate. "Public  lands"  should  be  Inter- 
preted to  Include  the  public  domain,  ac- 
quired lands,  Indian  lands,  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

(1)  Which  energy  resources  on  the  public 
lands  (a)  are  now,  or  (b)  could  be,  made 
available  in  the  foreseeable  future,  as  a  ma- 
jor element  in  the  nation's  energy  supply? 

(2)  What  are  the  principal  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  goverament  with  respect  to 
management  of  each  resource? 

(a)  To  what  extent  is  each  goal  or  objec- 
tive specifically  set  cut  in  law,  or  adopted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department? 

(b)  To  what  extent  Is  each  goal  or  objec- 
tive compatible  with  other  objectives  for  the 
management  of  Individual  resources?  (For 
example,  how  are  encouragement  of  current 
development,  conservation  of  supplies  for 
future  use,  and  maximization  of  govern- 
ment revenues  reconciled?) 

(c)  What  is  the  basis  for  any  differences 
In  goals  or  objectives  with  respect  to  differ- 
ent energy  resources? 

(d)  To  what  extent  do  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  principal  legal  authorities 
under  which  individual  energy  resources  are 
managed  require  review  to  determine  if  they 
are  consistent  with  today's  energy  require- 
ments and  environmental  goals? 

(3)  Eow  do  you  relate  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  to  Department  of  In- 
terior policy  regarding  federal  leasing  of  en- 
ergy minerals? 

(4)  For  which  energy  resources  does  yo\ir 
Department  (or  agency)  have  a  long-term 
schedule,  plan,  or  strategy  for  leasing  or 
disposal?  To  what  extent,  and  how,  does  each 
take  into  account  national  and  regional  de- 
mand and  alternative  sources  of  supply  (In- 
cluding outstanding  Inactive,  nonproducing 
federal  leases,  private  and  state  lands,  etc.)  ? 
In  particular,  what  are  the  Department  of 
Interior's  policies  for  leasing  coal.  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oU  and  gas,  oil  shale,  and 
geothermal  resources? 

(5)  In  view  of  the  large  acreage  and  proba- 
ble quantities  of  some  energy  resources  In 
private  ownership,  or  under  current  federal 
lease,  what  Is  your  position  on  the  need  to 
issue  additional  leases  or  prospecting  per- 
mits? Consider  especially  coal  and  oil  shale. 

(6)  For  each  resource,  what  conditions  re- 
garding land  reclamation,  protection  of  other 
resources,  or  environmental  quality,  are  cur- 
rently required  for  exploration  or  energy 
resource  production  on  the  public  lands? 

(a)   To  what  extent  are  such  conditions 


prescribed  or  proscribed  by  law,  at  within  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment? 

(b)  In  what  Instances,  if  any,  does  the 
law  permit  or  require  bonding  on  other  as- 
surance of  financial  responsibility  for  en- 
vironmental protection  or  performance? 

(c)  What,  if  any,  recourse  of  enforcement 
authority  has  the  Interior  Department  (or 
your  agency)  with  respect  to  violations  or 
default  of  contract  provisions  regarding  pro- 
tection of  other  resources  or  environmental 
quality,  or  land  reclamation?  Does  the  Fed- 
eral government  have  authority  to  cancel  a 
lease,  permit,  or  other  resovrce  right  In  such 
an  Instance?  Is  addltltonal  authority  needed 
at  this  time?  Is  so,  what  provisions  should 
such  new  authority  contain? 

(d)  What  has  been  the  specific  effect  of 
environmental  laws,  regrilatlons,  and  re- 
quirements on  the  level  of  exploration  and 
production  of  energy  minerals  on  the  pub- 
lic lands? 

(7)  What  safeguards  in  the  preparation  of 
a  new  five-year  leasing  schedule  will  protect 
against,  and  provide  relief  from,  anticipated 
recurring  delays  due  to  litigation  and  other 
foreseeable  resistance  to  continuing  regu- 
larly held  OCS  lease  sales? 

(8)  Does  the  present  system  of  leasing  or 
disposal  for  each  energy  resource  provide 
sufficient  Incentive  for  early  exploration  and 
development?  Do  the  current  size  of  lease 
tracts  for  the  various  energy  minerals,  acre- 
age llmltlons  on  lease  holdings,  and  length  of 
lease  terms  deter  exploration  and/or  develop- 
ment of  any  energy  resource  on  public  lands? 

(9)  In  which  cases.  If  any,  do  elements  of 
the  present  system  encourage  speculative 
nonproductive  holding  of  resources  on  the 
public  lands?  Consider  particularly 

(a)  Noncompetitive  leasing  of  onshore  oil 
and  gas; 

(b)  The  system  of  prospecting  permit  and 
preference  right  leases  for  coal; 

(c)  The  indefinite  term  and  twenty-year 
review  of  coal  leases;  and 

(d)  The  location-patent  system  for  urani- 
um ore. 

(10)  Does  the  present  system  of  leasing  or 
disposal  of  each  energy  resource  provide  tor 
receipt  of  fair  market  value  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  resource?  Consider  particu- 
larly the  four  Instances  named  In  question  9. 
In  each  Instance  where  the  government  gen- 
erally receives  less  than  fair  market  value, 
what  benefit  does  the  public  receive  from 
leasing  or  disposal  programs  in  which  receipt 
of  fair  market  value  Is  not  a  principal  objec- 
tive? 

(11)  What  is  the  experience  to  date  with 
respect  to  classes  of  enterprise  engaging  In 
exploration  and  production  (derations  In- 
volving energy  minerals  on  public  lands? 
Does  the  present  system  of  leasing  or  dis- 
posal for  any  of  the  major  onshore  and  off- 
shore energy  resources  unduly  favor  some 
classes  of  enterprise  (for  example,  large  In- 
tegrated firms?  What  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween classes  of  enterprises  presently  en- 
gaged In  development  of  energy  resoxirces  on 
public  lands  and  the  rate  of  exploration  and 
production  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  coal,  oil  shale,  and  geothermal  energy? 

(12)  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, in  terms  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
below,  as  applied  to  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing 
of  a  ( 1 )  cash  bonus  bid — fixed  royalty  system; 
(2)  deferred  bonus  bid — fixed  royalty  system 
(payments  of  one-third  of  the  bonus  bid  suc- 
cessively upon  award  of  lease,  discovery,  and 
production);  and  (3)  fixed  bonus — royalty 
bid  system? 

(a)  Competition; 

(b)  Incentive  to  rapid  exploration  and  de- 
velopment; 

(c)  Conservation  of  energy  resources  for 
future  use; 

(d)  Total  amount  of  resources  ultimately 
recovered  under  the  lease; 

(e)  Efficiency  of  allocation; 


(f)  Possible  bias  toward  any  one  class  of 
lessees  (Ease  of  entry,  etc.) 

(g)  Timing  and  amount  of  revenue  to 
Oovemment; 

(h)  Problems  of  administration  and  levels 
of  Government  personnel  required  to  ad- 
minister the  leasing  system; 

(1)  Ability  to  Implement  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Act  (l.e.,  would  it  require 
amendment  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act?) 

(13)  How  adequate  for  purposes  of  plan- 
ning and  management  is  the  information 
available  to  yoiu-  Department  or  agency  on 
energy  resources  of  the  public  lands?  Con- 
sider particularly: 

(a)  Geological  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing; 

(b)  The  reserves,  and  probable  and  po- 
tential resources,  on  lands  under  coal  permit 
or  lease,  or  under  application  for  permit  or 
lease; 

(c)  The  number,  acreage,  and  reserves  or 
resources  of  uranium  claims; 

(d)  The  persons  owning  or  effectively  con- 
trolling leases  or  claims; 

(e)  The  progress  of  development,  or  vol- 
ume and  value  of  production  from  leases  or 
claims. 

If  It  Is  the  position  of  your  Department  (or 
agency)  that  inadequate  information  Is  avail- 
able, what  changes  in  law,  organization,  or 
reg^ations  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
desired  information  available? 

(14)  Does  oU  and  gas  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Impose  a  net  economic  or  fiscal  bur- 
den on  the  adjacent  coastal  state?  Should 
this  burden.  If  any,  be  compensated  by  grant- 
ing the  coastal  states  a  share  of  OCS  mineral 
leasing  revenues? 

(15)  What  funds  have  been  paid  to  states 
under  the  revenue  sharing  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920?  What  Is  the  basis 
In  policy  for  such  sharing  of  revenues?  With 
respect  to  public  lands  states  other  than 
Alaska  Is  there  any  reason  why  such  a  revenue 
sharing  policy  should  not  be  perpetuated  In 
any  subsequent  legislation  related  to  mineral 
leasing? 

Attachment  B:  Energy  Resources  Leasing 
and  Disposal  Questions  and  Policy  Issues 

p.\bt  I.  issues  concerning  au.  energy 
resources 

The  questions  In  Part  I  should  be  answered 
for  each  of  the  following  energy  resources  on 
U.S.  public  lands  (including  acquired  lands 
and  Indian  lands) : 

Onshore  oil  and  gas: 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas; 

Oil  shale  and  other  hydrocarbons  (tar 
sands,  etc.) ; 

Coal  and  lignite; 

Uranium;  and 

Geothermal  energy  (distinguish,  where 
geothermal  steam  and  hot  rock  resources). 

Some  of  the  following  questions  have  been 
asked  in  a  similar  form  with  respect  to  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  in  the  Ust  of 
questions  and  policy  issues  prepared  for  the 
Committee's  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  held  on  March  23  and  24,  1972.  Where 
detailed  answers  were  submitted  for  the  rec- 
ord of  the  earlier  hearing,  those  answers 
may  be  briefiy  summarized  and  referenced 
in  response  to  the  questions  here.  Also,  ques- 
tions similar  to  some  of  the  following  are 
asked  in  Part  II  and  Part  lU  of  this  list  of 
questions  and  policy  issues  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  coal  or  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  and  gas.  Detailed  responses  should  be 
made  to  .  uch  questions  under  Part  n  or 
Part  III,  and  those  responses  may  be  sum- 
marized and  referenced  where  appropriate  in 
Part  I. 

A.    LEGAL   AND    MANAGEMENT    BECIMES 

Describe  briefly  the  legal  and  management 
regime  governing  the  development  of  energy 
resources  on  U.S.   public   lands    (Including 
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acquired  lands  and  Indian  lands).  The  re- 
sponses should  include,  but  not  necessarily 
be  limited  to,  answers  to  questions: 

1.  What  constitutes  the  principal  legal  au- 
thority iinder  which  each  resource  is  de- 
veloped? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  government  with  respect  to 
management  of  each  resource? 

a.  To  what  extent  Is  each  goal  or  objective 
Epeciflcally  set  out  in  law,  or  adopted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department? 

b.  To  what  extent  is  each  goal  or  objective 
compatible  with  other  objectives  for  the 
management  of  individual  resources  (For  ex- 
ample, how  are  encouragement  of  current 
development,  conservation  of  supplies  for  fu- 
ture use  and  maximization  of  government 
revenues  reconciled?) 

c.  What  is  the  basis  for  any  difference  in 
goals  or  objectives  with  respect  to  different 
energy  resources? 

d.  To  what  extent  do  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  principal  legal  authorities  under 
which  individual  energy  resources  are  man- 
aged require  review  and  amendment  to  nmke 
them  consistent  with  today's  energy  require- 
ments? 

3.  To  the  extent  that  receipt  of  "fair  mar- 
ket value"  is  an  objective  of  management 
policy  for  any  resource,  how  la  each  such 
resource  evaluated  before  lease  or  sale,  when 
reviewing  bids,  when  reviewing  a  lease  for 
renewal  or  other  purposes,  and  when  deter- 
mining royalty  obligations?  For  each  re- 
source, and  in  each  Instance: 

a.  Who  makes  the  evaluation? 

b.  What  is  net  public  resource  value,  and 
how  is  it  measured  and  how  it  is  used  in 
evaluation? 

c.  What  is  fair  market  value,  and  how  is 
It  measured  and  bow  does  It  relate  to  the 
evaluation? 

d.  Distinguish,  If  possible,  between  fair 
market  value  and  maximization  of  govern- 
ment revenue. 

e.  Is  a  discounted  cash  flow  analysis  used 
in  leasing  evaluations?  If  so,  how? 

f.  How  is  fair  market  value  determined  In 
Isolated,  non-industrialized  areas? 

4.  Descril>e  briefly  the  iystem  (location, 
competitive  lease,  lease  to  first  applicant, 
prospecting  permit  with  preference  right, 
negotiated  sale,  etc.)  iised  to  make  each  re- 
source available  for  private  development. 

6.  What  initiative  or  action  is  required  by 
a  private  party  to  obtain  rights  to  each  re- 
source? 

6.  What  discretionary  authority,  if  any,  has 
the  Interior  Depetrtment  to  lease  or  not  to 
lease,  or  otherwise  to  open  or  close  lands  to 
development  of  each  resource? 

a.  Specify  the  soxirce  of  the  authority 
(statute  or  regulations)  and  identitfy  the 
criteria  which  determine  the  conditions  and 
purposes  for  which  the  authority  may  be 
exercised. 

b.  Is  the  existing  authority  for  each  energy 
resource  adequate  to  protect  other  resources 
and  values  found  on  and  associated  vrtth  the 
public  lands? 

7.  What  discretionary  authority,  If  any,  has 
the  agency  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  surface 
(If  other  than  Interior)  to  open  or  close 
lands  to  development  of  each  resource? 

8.  How  is  the  price  determined  that  is  paid 
to  the  government  for  each  resoiuce  or  the 
right  to  develop  it?  To  what  extent  is  the 
system  of  pricing  and/or  the  specific  price 
prescribed  by  law,  and  what.  If  any,  discre- 
tionary authority  has  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment over  them? 

9.  What  is  the  term  of  a  lease,  permit,  sale, 
or  other  right  to  each  resource? 

a.  Can  the  contract  provisions  be  reviewed 
and  amended  within  this  term,  and  if  so, 
wlih  respect  to  what  conditions? 

b.  To  what  extent  are  the  term  and  the 
scope  of  review  and  amendment  prescrllied 
by  law,  or  within  the  discretionary  authority 
of  the  Interior  Department? 


10.  What  are  the  conditions  for  renewal 
or  continuation  of  a  lease,  permit,  sale,  or 
other  right  to  each  energy  resource? 

a.  To  what  extent  may  the  conditions  for 
renewal  or  continuation  differ  or  be  made 
different  from  the  original  conditions  for 
Issuance  of  the  lease,  permit,  or  right? 

b.  To  what  extent  are  the  conditions  of 
renewal  prescribed  by  law,  or  within  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Interior 
Department? 

11.  Where  law  or  regulation  establishes  a 
performance  standard  (producible,  commer- 
cial production,  diligent  development,  valid 
discovery,  etc.)  for  issuance,  continuance  or 
renewal  of  a  lease,  permit,  or  other  right: 

a.  How  is  this  standard  defined  in  law,  in 
regulation,  and  in  administrative  practice? 

b.  What,  if  any,  test  is  conducted  or  re- 
quired by  the  Interior  Department  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  standard  has  been  ful- 
filled? Who  makes  and/or  reviews  these 
tests? 

12.  For  each  energy  resource,  what.  If  any, 
limits  are  there  on  the  number  or  acreage 
of  leases,  sales,  permits  or  claims  that  one 
person  may  hold?  To  what  extent  do  these 
limitations  apply  to  options,  partial  and 
total  assignments,  partnerships,  associations, 
stockholder  interests,  or  other  kinds  of 
Interest? 

13.  For  each  resource,  what  conditions  re- 
garding protection  of  other  resoivces,  land 
reclamation,  or  environmental  quality,  are 
currently  required  for  permissive  explora- 
tion or  in  a  lease  or  sale  contract,  permit, 
claim  or  patent? 

a.  To  what  extent  are  such  conditions  pre- 
scribed or  proscribed  by  law,  or  within  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Interior 
Department? 

b.  In  what  instances,  if  any.  does  the  law 
permit  or  require  bonding  or  other  assurance 
of  financial  responsibility? 

c.  What,  if  any,  recourse  or  enforcement 
authority  has  the  Interior  Department  with 
respect  to  violations  or  default  of  contract 
provisions  regarding  protection  of  other  re- 
sources or  environmental  quality,  or  land 
reclamation?  Does  the  Department  have  au- 
thority to  cancel  a  lease,  permit,  sale,  or 
other  resource  right  in  such  an  Instance? 

14.  Describe  the  existing  procedure'  for 
complying  with  section  102  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  with  respect  to 
leasing  or  di^osition  of  each  energy  resource? 

a.  At  what  points  in  the  existing  process 
are  the  overall  alternatives  to  general  leas- 
ing or  disposal  strategies,  and  to  specific 
lease,  permit  or  sale  offerings,  land  closures 
or  land  openings,  considered? 

15.  What,  if  any,  procedures  are  prescribed 
by  law,  or  instituted  by  regulation  or  admin- 
istrative practice,  for  considering  state  and 
local  views  and  interests,  and  the  relation 
to  privately,  state  or  municipally  owned  re- 
sources of  the  same  type,  in  Interior  Depart- 
ment decisions  regarding  leases,  sales,  per- 
mits, or  the  opening  or  closing  of  lands  to 
development  of  each  energy  resource? 

16.  For  each  energy  resource,  describe 
briefly  the  organization  of  the  Department 
for  administration  of  leases,  permits,  sales 
or  claims. 

a.  In  what  instances  and  to  what  extent 
is  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  implement 
the  goals  and  objectives  prescribed  by  law 
for  each  energy  resource  dependent  upon 
levels  of  funding  and  personnel? 

B.    SYSTEMS  OF  DISPOSTTION  AND  MANAGEMENT: 
ALTERNATIVES  AND   MODIFICATIONS 

17.  What  major  in-house  or  contractor 
studies  and  analyses  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Interior  Department  since  1969  with 
respect  to  alternative  systems  of  resource 
leasing  or  disposal,  or  with  respect  to  man- 
agement procedures? 

18.  In  the  case  of  each  energy  resource, 
summarize  briefly  the  major  modifications 
in  law  or  management  actively  considered 


either  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission or  by  this  Administration.  Reference 
these  alternatives  to  the  PLLRC  report  and/ 
or  consultant  reports,  or  to  Interior  Depart- 
ment or  contractor  publications. 

19.  What,  If  any,  major  modifications  of 
systems  or  management  policy  have  been  put 
into  effect  either  by  legislation,  regulation 
or  operating  decision  since  1969? 

20.  What  major  modifications  of  the  man- 
ner of  develc^ing  these  resources  are  incor- 
porated into  legislation  currently  proposed 
by  the  Administration? 

21.  For  which  energy  resources  are  the 
Department's  decisions  regarding  execution 
of  particular  leases,  permits,  or  sales,  or 
regarding  the  opening  or  closing  of  lands  to 
exploration  or  location  part  of  an  overall 
schedule  of  development  related  to  national 
energy  needs  (like  the  OCS  five-year  leasing 
schedule)  ?  Please  summarize  the  principles, 
schedule  and  strategy  of  development  in  each 
instance.  (Special  attention  is  requested  to 
the  oil  shale  and  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources.) 

C.   QUANTrrATIVE  AND  HISTORICAI,  INFORMATION 

22.  Please  provide  the  best  available  esti- 
mates of  proved  reserves,  and  probable  and 
potential  resources  (or  some  other  aj^ro- 
priate  classification  according  to  certainty 
and  or  recoverabtllty)  on  the  U.S.  public 
lands,  of  each  of  the  energy  resources  listed 
at  the  beginning  of  Part  I.  In  each  of  these 
Instances,  the  reserves  or  resources  on  U.S. 
public  lands  should  be  compared  with  total 
U.S.  reserves  or  resources.  Estimates  of  coal 
and  oil  reserves  and  resources  should,  to  the 
extent  available,  be  subdivided  by  state,  ac- 
cording to  a  measure  of  sulphur  and '  ash 
content  (i.e.,  distinguish  between  "clean  and 
dirty"  resources) ,  and  as  mined  or  mineable 
by  (a)  undeirgroimd  methods,  and  by  (b) 
surface  mining  methods. 

23.  In  the  case  of  each  energy  resource 
Indicate : 

a.  the  acreage  of  lands  classified  as  con- 
taining, or  suitable  for  production  of  that 
resource; 

b.  the  number  and  acreage  of  leases,  per- 
mits, claims  or  patents  newly  filed  or  Issued, 
and  averages  outstanding  In  the  years  1953- 
1972  I  In  the  case  of  oU  and  gas,  and  coal, 
new  leases  and  acreage  should  be  subdivided 
into  competitive  and  noncompetitive  (or 
preference)    leases  I; 

c.  the  names  of  the  ten  persons  or  com- 
panies (including  amilated  or  subsidiary 
companies)  holding  the  greatest  (charge- 
able or  other)  acreage  of  leases,  permits,  or 
claims  In  each  of  these  energy  resources  and 
the  percentage  of  total  lands  under  lease, 
permits,  sales  or  claims  by  these  persons  or 
companies; 

d.  the  estimated  proved  reserves,  and  prob- 
able and  potential  resources  on  lands  now 
under  lease,  permit,  or  claim  (Indicate  these 
as  proportions  of  total  reserves  or  resources 
on  U.S.  public  lands  and  in  the  U.S.); 

e.  what  proportion  of  the  total  number 
and  acreage  of  leases,  permits,  or  claims,  is 
actually  under  commercial  production;  and. 

f.  the  number  and  acreage,  by  kind,  of 
permits  or  leases  expiring  or  subject  to  re- 
view in  each  of  the  next  ten  years. 

Where,  data  requested  In  the  foregoing 
are  not  available,  present  the  best  substitute 
information  and  indicate  what  action  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  requested  data 
available. 

24.  For  each  energy  resource,  for  the  years 
1953-1971  and  by  region  (for  coal,  subdivide 
by  state) ,  summarize  the  production  and 
value  of  production  from  VS.  public  lands. 
Compare  these  amounts  of  total  production 
and  value  of  production  In  the  U.S. 

25.  For  each  resource  for  the  years  1953- 
1971  and  by  region,  (for  coal,  subdivide  by 
state)  summarize  the  receipts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  from  royalties,  bonuses, 
minimum  royalties,  rentals,  filing  fees  and 
other  landowner  remittances. 
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PAST  n.  COAX.  IXASIMG  ISSUES 

The  questions  In  Part  I  should  be  an- 
swered fuUy  here  with  respect  to  coal  re- 
sources, and  these  answers  should  be  sum^ 
marized  in  the  general  answers  to  Part  I 
of  this  list.  Responses  are  requested  to  the 
following  additional  questions  and  Issues. 

26.  What  are  the  criteria  and  procedures 
for  determining  royalties  and  other  charges 
on  a  preference  right  lease  obtained  through 
a  prospecting  permit?  How  do  these  charges 
compare  with  "fair  market  value"? 

27.  If  the  terms  and  conditions  of  an  ex- 
isting lease  are  not  modified  except  at  20- 
year  periods,  and  Part  23  of  43  CFR  does  not 
apply  to  existing  leases, 

a.  What  environmental  control  does  the 
Department  (or  the  agency  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  surface,  if  other  than  Interior) 
presently  have  over  the  leased  land? 

b.  Under  what  circumstances  must  the 
United  States  as  lessor  initiate  court  action 
to  cancel  a  lease? 

28.  What  other  minerals  can  be  mined  un- 
der a  coal  lease?  And  how  does  the  Depart- 
ment obtain  fair  market  value  for  any  such 
minerals,  comingled  or  otherwise? 

29.  What  limitations  of  right  of  siu'face 
utilization  and  exclusive  possession  for  the 
surface  of  the  leased  land  and  the  adjoining 
Federal  lands  are  imposed  upon  lessees? 

30.  What  criteria,  methods  and  procedures 
are  used  to  determine  the  timing  of  sales. 
Issuance  of  permits  and  issuance  of  coal 
leases?  Are  these  the  same  as  for  OCS  oil 
and  gas  leases?  If  not,  why  not? 

31.  What,  if  any  analysis  or  a&sumption 
regarding  the  demand  from  public  lands  In- 
fluences the  Department's  decisions  regard- 
ing issuances  of  leases  or  permits? 

a.  To  what  extent  does  the  Department's 
coal  leasing  strategy  depend  upon,  and  re- 
late to,  the  Department's  assessment  of  the 
national  energy  situation? 

b.  To  what  extent  do  the  Department's 
decisions  on  specific  applications  for  coal 
permits  or  leases  reflect  an  assessment  of 
regional  coal  demand,  and  the  possibility  of 
meeting  that  demand  from  existing  federal 
coal  leases  or  from  state  or  privately  owned 
resources  in  the  same  region? 

32.  What  was  the  average  time  elapsed  af- 
ter application  in  obtaining  a  prospecting 
permit,  and  In  obtaining  a  preference  right 
lease  in  1971?  in  1961? 

33.  Does  the  Department  have,  or  Is  It 
preparing  or  considering,  a  coal  leasing 
schedule  or  strategy  comparable  to  the  five- 
year  leasing  schedule  for  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas? 

34.  How  many  applications  for  prospecting 
permits  and  coal  leases  are  currently  pend- 
ing and  what  acreage  is  involved,  by  state? 

a.  What  are  the  proved  coal  reserves,  and 
probable  and  potential  coal  resources,  on  the 
lands  under  application  for  lease? 

b.  In  each  state  where  permit  or  lease  ap- 
plications are  pending,  what  are  the  proved 
coal  reserves,  and  probable  and  potential  coal 
resources  currently  on  private  lands,  and 
under  federal  lease,  and  under  state,  local  or 
private  lease?  What  was  coal  production  in 
the  most  recent  year  of  record?  Subdivide 
these  items,  to  the  extent  possible,  into  coal 
mined  or  mineable  by  underground,  and  by 
surface  methods. 

c.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  applications  are 
under  active  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  issuance  of  permits  or  leases? 

d.  Upon  what  specific  analyses  regarding 
the  supply  and  demand  for  coal  in  each  re- 
gion would  any  permits  or  leaees  be  granted? 

Where  data  requested  in  the  foregoing  are 
not  available,  present  the  best  available  In- 
formation iind  Indicate  what  action  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  requested  data 
available? 

35.  Under  what  circumstances  can  the  Sec- 
retary waive  the  general  production  require- 
ments of  continuous  (^eratloa  and  diligent 


devdopment  set  forth  In  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  (30  use  sec.  207)  T 

a.  Under  what  circumstances  has  the  Sec- 
retary waived  or  suspended  or  reduced  mlni- 
mtun  royalties  and  rentals? 

b.  Since  only  minimum  rental  require- 
ments are  set  by  Statute,  what  procedure, 
short  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  regulation 
can  be  used  to  change  the  rental  require- 
ments? 

c.  Are  leases  now  being  renewed  that  have 
gone  20  years  or  more  without  production? 
If  so,  why? 

36.  What  methods  are  used  to  determine 
actual  tons  of  coal  produced  on  a  given 
lease? 

37.  What  are  the  ratios  of  Inspectors  to 
leases  and  lease  acreage  by  States? 

PART    in.    OtJTER    CONTINENTAl.    SHELF    OIL    AND 
CAS  LEASING  ISSUES 

The  questions  in  Part  I  should  be  answered 
fully  here  with  respect  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  resources,  except  where 
they  have  been  answered  in  connection  with 
the  March  23  and  24  hearing.  Both  sets  of 
responses  should  be  summarized  in  the  gen- 
eral answers  to  Part  I  of  this  list.  Responses 
are  requested  to  the  following  additional 
questions  and  issues. 

A.  OCS  LEASING  SYSTEM  AND  BIDDING  PROCEDURES 
ALTERNATIVES 

(The  following  qviestion  is  an  elaboration 
of  question  17.) 

38.  What,  if  any,  in-house  or  contractor 
studies  or  analyses  have  been  undertaken  or 
completed  by  the  Department  since  1969,  con- 
cerning management  of  onshore  or  OCS  oil 
and  gas,  including  but  not  necessarily  limited 
to: 

Tlie  manner  of  bidding  and  payment  for 
resource  rights; 

The  frequency,  size  and  configuration  of 
lease  sales; 

The  size  and  configuration  of  lease  tracts; 

The  term  of  leases;  or. 

Limitations  on  acreage,  joint  bidding,  as- 
signment of  leases,  etc. 

(The  following  question  is  an  elaboration 
of  questions  18  and  20.) 

39.  Summarize  briefly  the  principal  find- 
ings and  recommendations  regarding  OCS  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  each  of  the  studies  or 
analyses  referred  to  in  response  to  questions 
17  and  38,  in  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  report  and  contractor  reports 
to  the  Commission.  Summarize  the  Depart- 
ment's position  on  each  recommendation. 

(The  following  question  is  related,  for 
OCS  oil  and  gas,  to  question  3  in  Part  I.) 

40.  How  does  the  Department  interpret 
the  objective  of  receiving  fair  market  value 
in  the  disposition  of  OCS  oil  and  gas?  Spe- 
cifically: 

a.  What  is  fair  market  value  and  how  is  it 
measured? 

b.  What  is  net  public  resource  value  and 
how  is  it  measured? 

c.  Does  obtaining  fair  market  value  from 
oil  and  gas  leases  result  in  maximization  of 
Federal  revenues? 

d.  From  what  point  in  time  (e.g.,  time  of 
lease,  or  of  production)  is  fair  market  value 
estimated? 

e.  Is  a  discounted  cash  flow  analysis  used? 
What  discount  rate  is  employed? 

f.  Is  there  any  difference  in  definitions  or 
appraisal  methods  between  onshore  and  OCS 
resources? 

41.  What,  if  any,  conflicts  are  there  in  the 
choice  of  a  leasing  system  or  in  leasing 
strategies  between  the  objectives  of: 

a.  obtaining  a  maximum  return  to  the 
government  (or  fair  market  value) ; 

b.  maximizing  the  early  development  of 
OCS  oil  and  gas  resources  to  meet  antici- 
pated energy  demands,  and 

c.  obtaining  a  proper  balance  of  produc- 
tion overtime? 

To  the  extent  conflicts  exist  among  these 
objectives,  how  are  they  resolved? 


42.  What  options  are  being  considered  with 
respect  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
system  changes,  and  what  are  the  Depart- 
ment's preliminary  views  regarding  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  in  the  context  of  achieving  Depart- 
mental OCS  leasing  objectives?  What  would 
be  the  Impact  of  each  such  option  on: 

a.  (Competition; 

b.  Incentive  to  rapid  exploration  and  de- 
velopment; 

c.  Conservation  of  energy  resources  for 
future  use: 

d.  Proportion  of  oil  and  gas  ultimately 
recovered; 

e.  Efficiency    of    resource    allocation; 

f.  Possible  bias  toward  any  one  class  of 
lessees  (Ease  of  entry,  etc.) ; 

g.  Timing  and  amount  of  revenue  to  Gov- 
ernment; 

b.  Costs  and  difficulties  of  administration; 

i.  Ability  to  implement  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  Act  (i.e.  would  it  require  amend- 
ment of  the  OCS  Lands  Act )  ? 

Specifically  deal  with  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  compared  to  the  present  sys- 
tem and  to  each  other.  What,  under  the  fore- 
going criteria,  are  the  Department's  current 
views,  with  regard  to: 

Lumpsum  (bonus  only)  bidding: 

Deferred  bonus  bidding  (with  fixed  rov- 
aity); 

Royalty  bidding  (with  fixed  bonus); 

Profit  share  bidding;  and. 

Work-program  bidding  (as  used,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  U.K. )  ? 

43.  Are  there  any  plans  to  test  one  or  more 
of  the  alternatives  identified  in  question  42 
in  the  future  OCS  lease  sale?  If  so. 

a.  At  what  sale? 

b.  How  will  the  experiment  be  implement- 
ed? 

c.  What  will  be  the  specific  measures  of 
success  or  failure? 

44.  To  what  extent  is  the  Department's 
choice  among  leasing  system  options  dic- 
tated or  infiuenced  by  the  government's  de- 
sire to  maximize  immediate  revenues  (as  op- 
posed to  the  present  value  of  expected  long- 
term  revenues)  ? 

45.  What  is  the  Department's  analysis  of 
its  experience  with  respect  to  fair  market 
value  returns  from: 

a.  The  present  cash  bonus  system  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf? 

b.  Competitive  leasing  of  onshore  oil  and 
gas? 

c.  Non-competitive  leasing  of  onshore  oil 
and  gas? 

46.  What,  if  any.  evidence  or  analysis  exists 
to  Indicate  whether  the  system  of  cash  bonvts 
bidding  encourages  or  discourages  explora- 
tion and  development,  in  contrast  to  alterna- 
tive methods  of  leasing?  In  particular,  what 
evidence  or  anaysis  is  there: 

a.  Whether  bonuses  paid  by  high  bidders 
in  ccnipetitive  lease  sales  diminish  the  funds 
that  otherwise  would  be  available  for 
exploration? 

b.  Whether  high  cash  bonuses  paid  by 
winners  discourage  independent  operators 
from  participating  and  reduce  the  number  of 
serious  contenders  for  leases,  abot'e  and  in 
addition  to  the  high  costs  of  operation  in 
such  places  as  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  Arctic? 

d.  Whether  payment  of  a  high  cash  bonus 
selects  a  qualified  and  responsible  operator 
who  is  the  best  able  or  most  willing  to  under- 
take early  exploration? 

d.  Whether  payment  of  a  high  cash  bonus 
is  a  significant  incentive  that  would  be 
absent  under  another  system,  for  the  oper- 
ator to  accelerate  exploration  and  produc- 
tion? 

47.  Summarize  the  assumptions  and  anal- 
ysis that  led  to  the  Department's  specific 
decisions  regarding  the  frequency  and  size 
of  lease  sales  in  the  first  five-year  leasing 
schedule.  Include  a  discussion  of  the  role  of: 

a.  estimated  demand  for  oil  and  gas,  and 
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the  assumptions  regarding  the  role  of  OCS 
resources  In  meeting  this  demand; 

b.  any  analysis  or  assumptions  regarding 
the  acreage  of  OCS  lands  that  indiistry  Is 
able  and  willing  to  explore  in  a  given  period, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  total  acreage 
offered  and  total  government  bonus  receipts. 

Provide,  for  each  of  the  next  twenty  years, 
the  estimated  production  of  crude  oil,  gas 
and  condensate  expected  from  each  of  the 
sales  proposed  in  the  first  five-year  leasing 
schedule. 

48.  How  has  the  cancellation  of  the  De- 
cember 1971  lease  sale  affected  the  remainder 
of  the  five-year  schedule?  (Has  the  whole 
schedule  been  set  back  or  will  the  remainder 
of  the  sales  be  conducted  according  to  the 
original  schedule?)  When  will  a  new  sched- 
ule be  released? 

49.  What  safeguards  are  being  adopted  in 
the  preparation  of  a  new  five-year  leasing 
schedule  to  protect  against,  and  provide  re- 
lief from,  anticipated  recurring  delays  due 
to  litigation  and  other  foreseeable  resistance 
to  continuing  regularly  held  OCS  lease  sales? 

60.  What,  In  summary  are  the  procedures 
for  estimating  the  value  of  individual  tracts 
considered  for  leasing,  and  what  has  been 
the  experience  with  these  procedures?  Spe- 
cifically : 

a.  How  are  pre-sale  estimates  of  the  mini- 
mum reasonable  Industry  bid  per  tract  cal- 
culated, by  whom,  and  using  data  of  what 
origin? 

b.  For  the  past  three  OCS  sales,  how  many 
and  what  proportions  of  industry  bids  and 
high  bids  have  been  lower,  and  higher,  than 
the  Department's  pre-sale  estimates?  For 
each  of  these  three  sales,  what  has  been  the 
ratio  between  the  total  pre-sale  estimate 
and  the  total  of  high  bids?  How  can  this 
last  relationship  be  explained? 

c.  Are  individual  OCS  tracts  reevaluated 
after  opening  of  bids  but  prior  to  award  of 
a  lease?  If  so,  what  information  goes  into 
the  reevaluatlon,  and  how  is  it  used? 

d.  What  avenues  are  available  within  the 
Department  to  companies  which  may  wish 
to  appeal  Departmental  rejection  of  bids  for 
certain  tracts,  and  what  information  related 
to  the  value  of  such  tracts  do  Departmental 
personnel  who  are  handling  such  appeals 
have  available  to  them? 

51.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  fashion, 
do  estimates  of  the  relative  quantities  of  gas 
as  compared  to  oil  Influence  the  choice  of 
tracts  for  leasing? 

B.  The  issue  of  entitlement  of  coastal 
states  to  receive  federal  funds  as  compensa- 
tion for  possible  adverse  impacts  of  OCS 
mineral  producing  activities  In  areas  adja- 
cent to  their  coasts. 

52.  What  is  the  Department's  tentative 
schedule  for  future  OCS  oil  and  gas  lease 
sales,  particularly  In : 

The  Atlantic 

The  Oulf  of  Alaska. 

California,  and  other  "new"  areas? 

53.  What  arguments  have  been  advanced 
by  representatives  of  coastal  states  that  they 
should  share  In  mineral  leasing  revenues? 

54.  What,  if  any,  formal  studies  or  anal- 
yses exist  of  the  net  social  and  economic 
benefits  or  costs  to  coastal  states  of  OCS 
mineral  exploration  and  production  adjacent 
their  coasts??  Summarize  the  major  findings 
of  these  studies  or  analyses. 

55.  What  are  the  historical  and  expected 
Impacts  upon  the  economies  of  coastal  states 
and  communities  from  OCS  exploratlo.i,  de- 
velopment and  production  activities: 

a.  Increases  in  local  employment  and  pay- 
rolls; profits  of  local  enterprise;  local  and 
state  business  and  personal  taxes,  etc. 

b.  Increased  outlays  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  public  safety,  education  and 
welfare:  pvibllc  works  and  environmental 
protection. 

c.  Desirable  or  undesirable  secondary  ef- 
fects from  location  of  refineries  and  other 
Industries:   population  groWth,  etc. 


56.  Summarize,  by  state  and  by  type  for 
the  last  ten  years,  payments  to  the  states  and 
to  the  Reclamation  Fund  from  federal  on- 
shore mineral  lease  revenues,  under  terms  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  and  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act. 

67.  Summarize  the  major  alternatives  con- 
sidered by  and  the  major  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  and  of  the  Commission's 
contractor  reports  with  respect  to  sharing  of 
revenues  from  OCS  mineral  leasing.  What  is 
the  current  position  of  the  Administration 
on  these  recommendations? 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  FED- 
ERAL ENERGY  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  45,  a  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  ex  officio  members  from  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  June  7,  1972,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  review 
ongoing  and  planned  Federal  research 
and  development  efforts  on  imconven- 
tional  energy  sources. 

In  previous  hearings  the  committee  has 
explored  the  Federal  Government's  role 
with  respect  to  several  new  technological 
developments  such  as  advanced  power 
cycles  for  the  environmentally  acceptable 
generation  of  electricity  and  coal  gasifi- 
cation to  produce  both  high  and  low 
B.t.u.  gas.  From  these  and  other  inquiries 
by  the  committee,  it  is  now  clear  that  a 
number  of  fundamental  policy  issues 
exist  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  effort  in  bringing  new  tech- 
nologies into  being  in  time  frames  that 
can  satisfy  the  Nation's  growing  energy 
needs  with  minimal  environmental  im- 
pact. 

To  gain  perspective  and  insight  into 
the  Federal  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  the  committee  will  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David,  Jr.,  science  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  spokesmen  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

The  Federal  Coihmittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  will  be  providing  the  com- 
mittee with  a  series  of  reports  prepared 
by  12  FCST  subcommittees  covering  re- 
search and  development  on  a  wide  range 
of  unconventional  energy  resources. 
These  reports  are  to  be  directed  toward 
identifying  new  projects  which  should  be 
undertaken,  assessing  priorities,  identify- 
ing realistic  time  frames,  and  indicating 
the  funding  levels  required. 

Dr.  David  has  been  asked  to  address 
his  testimony  to  broader  questions  con- 
cerning the  institutional  arrangements 
for  oversight  and  management  of  energy 
research  and  development.  These  issues 
include : 

First.  What  should  be  the  overall 
strategy  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  energy 
technologies?  In  particular,  what  should 
be  the  balance  between,  first,  support  of 
basic  research  and  experimentation  in 
many  areas  of  energy  technology  to  en- 
large the  number  of  long  term  techno- 


logical options,  and  second,  efforts  to- 
ward the  early  commercial  application 
of  a  small  number  of  economically  prom- 
ising technologies — ^that  Is,  coal  gasifica- 
tion, LMPBR? 

Second.  What  should  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  for 
encouragement  and  coordination  of  en- 
ergy research  and  development? 

Third.  At  each  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  energy  technologies,  what 
should  be  the  respective  roles  of  Govern- 
ment and  industry  with  respect  to,  first, 
initiative  and  organizational  responsi- 
bility, and,  second,  the  burden  of  finan- 
cial risk? 

Fourth.  What  types  of  organizational 
arrangements  are  recommended  for  co- 
operation between  Government  and  in- 
dustry in  research,  development,  and 
commercial  exploitation  of  new  energy 
technologies? 

Fifth.  What  methods  are  recom- 
mended for  financing  joint  R.  &  D.  ef- 
forts in  the  energy  field,  and  what 
arrangements  are  proposed  for  surveil- 
lance, review,  and  evaluation  of  these 
efforts? 

Sixth.  How  are  financial  risks  to  be 
app->rtioned,  and  how  are  the  benefits 
from  successful  research  and  invest- 
ment to  be  distributed  among  private 
and  public  Interests? 

Seventh.  What  provisions  are  to  be 
made  respectively  for  termination  of, 
first,  successful,  and,  second,  unsuccess- 
ful Joint  efforts?  How  are  any  physical 
plant  or  other  valuable  assets — ^including 
patents — to  be  disposed  of? 

Eighth.  What  are  the  opportunities 
for,  and  implications  of,  international 
cooperation  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  energy  technologies? 

Ninth.  What  are  the  economic  and 
legal  problems  with  respect  to  coopera- 
tion within  the  private  sector  for  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  technologies? 
In  particular,  are  there  aspects  of  the 
patent  or  antitrust  laws  whose  implica- 
tions in  this  area  should  be  reviewed? 

Mr.  President,  while  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  receive  direct  testimony  from 
every  individual  or  association  desiring 
to  testify,  the  committee  will  receive  and 
print  as  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  any 
relevant  statements  received  on  policy 
issues  related  to  Federal  energy  research 
and  development. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WE   MUST  FIGHT  INFLATION,   NOT 
TRY  TO  LIVE  WITH  IT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  problems  of  inflation  and 
imemployment. 

I  do  so  both  as  a  Senator  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

After  months  of  hearings  on  unem- 
ployment. Inflation,  and  economic 
growth,  after  listening  to  expert  after 
expert,  and  after  studying  the  histori- 
cal record,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  in 
this  country  we  can  achieve  full  em- 
ployment with  relative  price  stability.  It 
is  possible  to  do  both.  It  can  be  done,  and 
it  should  be  done.  We  can  both  fight  in- 
flation and  achieve  full  employment,  and 
do  both  at  the  same  time. 
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CREATIMO  xnraMPtiOTMXMT  A  CKTHSL  POLICT 

In  saying  this  I  reject  two  alternative 
courses.  The  first  is  the  classical  view 
that  the  only  real  way  to  fight  infiation 
is  to  reduce  demand  through  creating 
imemployment  in  order  to  reduce  prices. 
Without  acknowledging  it,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Nixon  administration 
has  done.  It  was  described  in  the  1970 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  as — 

A  policy  of  firm  and  persistent  restraint  on 
the  expansion  in  the  demand  for  goods,  serv- 
tlces,  and  labor. 

It  was  a  deliberate  course.  Demand  was 
reduced.  Government  orders  were  cur- 
tailed. Unemplojmaent  rose.  We  were  told 
that  the  rise  in  imemployment  would  be 
both  small  and  temporary.  But  unem- 
ployment rose  from  3.9  percent  when 
Mr.  Nixon  took  office  to  a  general  level  of 
6  percent  where  it  has  remained  for 
month  after  dreary  month.  It  has  now 
continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  this 
excessively  high  level  which  has  resulted 
in  2  million  more  Americans  out  of  work 
today  than  in  January  1969. 

I  reject  this  course  of  action  as  cruel 
and  iiihuman.  The  policy  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  the  Philips  Curve  which  justi- 
fies a  tradeoff  between  infiation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unemployment  on  the 
other.  I  reject  this  view  not  only  be- 
cause It  is  cruel  but  also  because  it  is 
unnecessary  if  we  follow  the  right 
policies. 

WK    MT78T    riGHT    INFLATION,    NOT    LEAKN    TO 
LIVE  WITH   IT 

I  reject  another  courso  as  well.  ThsX 
course  of  action  states  that  relativdy  full 
emplojrmetit  is  so  important  that  we 
must  accept  a  high  degree  of  inflati(Xi  in 
order  to  achieve  full  emplojrment.  The 
coroUary  Is  that  we  must  then  learn  to 
live  with  the  Inflation.  That  ia  no  an- 
swer. 

In  a  statement  which  was  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  which  I  released  recently,  one 
course  of  action  was  mentimied  and  ar- 
ticulated which  Is  really  a  coimsel  of 
despair. 

Many  of  the  present  costs  of  inflation  could 
be  overcome  by  devices  such  as  building 
cost-of-Uvlng  escalators  into  Social  Secu- 
rity. If  we  can't  find  less  damaging  ways  of 
controlling  inflation  than  either  creating 
unemployment  or  imposing  complex  and  un- 
fair controls,  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  learning  to  live  with  inflation 
as  the  lesser  of  evils. 

But  I  reject  that  course,  too.  We  do 
not  have  to  leam  to  live  with  inflation. 
We  do  not  have  to  make  the  cruel  choice 
of  "either  creating  unemployment  or  im- 
posing complex  and  unfair  controls." 
That  is  a  false  choice  which  some  in- 
telligent and  knowledgeable  people  ac- 
cept but  which  I  reject  forthrightly. 

Unfortunately,  my  statement  posing  a 
list  of  choices  was  taken  to  mean  that  I 
advocated  "living  with  inflation."  I  do 
not  advocate  that.  I  do  not  believe  In  a 
cost  of  living  escalator  for  social  secu- 
rity. I  voted  against  the  Miller  amend- 
ment when  that  was  proposed.  I  did  so 
because  such  an  escalator  merely  builds 
in  inflation  whereas  I  believe  that  it  is 
I>ossible  for  us  to  increase  social  security 
at  appropriate  times  and  to  raise  its  gen- 
eral level  without  resorting  to  a  built-in, 


automatic  escalaUx'  which  is  inflation- 
ary. 

FALSE  CHOICES 

But  here  is  why  I  believe  that  we  do 
not  have  to  make  the  cruel  choice  be- 
tween either  excessive  inflation  on  the 
one  hand  or  excessive  unemployment  on 
the  other. 

WE    HAVE   THE    KNOWLEOCE 

First  of  all  the  state  of  our  economic 
knowledge  is  such  that  with  appropriate 
policies  we  can  have  full  employment 
and  relatively  stable  prices.  Our  state  of 
economic  knowledge  is  such  that  it  can 
be  done.  There  is  no  theoretical  barrier 
to  it.  In  fact  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1948.  Furthermore, 
in  the  year-long  major  Joint  Economic 
Committee  study  in  1960  entitled  "Em- 
ployment, Growth,  and  Price  Levels,"  the 
committee  report,  the  detailed  staff 
study,  and  the  series  of  individual  stud- 
ies, written  by  prominent  economic  ex- 
perts, all  pointed  the  way  to  the  goal. 

HISTORICAL   EXPERIENCE    PROVES    IT    CAN    BE 
DONE 

In  the  second  place  we  actually  have 
a  historical  experience  which  proves 
that  it  can  be  done.  Many  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee study  in  1960  became  key 
economic  officials  in  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration.  Men  such  as 
Walter  Heller,  Otto  Eckstein,  Charles 
Schultze,  James  Tobin,  Warren  Smith, 
John  Dusenberry,  Gardner  Ackley,  and 
Arthur  Okun  both  helped  to  establish 
the  theoretical  foundations  for  growth, 
full  emplojonent,  and  stable  prices,  dur- 
ing the  1960  study,  and  then  became  offi- 
cials of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istration to  carry  out  their  proposals. 

In  the  period  1961-65,  this  country 
reduced  unemployment  from  the  very 
high  level  to  which  it  had  grown  during 
the  recession  period  of  1960  to  virtually 
full  employment  by  the  end  of  1965  be- 
fore the  inflationary  effects  of  Vietnam 
war  spending  took  place.  In  January 
1961  unemployment  was  6.6  percent.  It 
rose  to  a  high  point  of  7.1  percent  in  May 
1961,  still  the  result  of  the  1959-60  reces- 
sion. But  by  December  1965,  it  was  re- 
duced to  4  percent. 

In  addition,  during  this  entire  period 
prices  were  almost  absolutely  stable.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index — or  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  cost-of-living  index — grew 
from  an  average  of  103.1  in  1960  to  109.9 
for  1965.  This  is  an  increase  of  6.8  points 
in  5  years  or  about  1.3  percent  per  year. 
Such  a  small  annual  rise  in  the  Consum- 
er Price  Index  is  actually  within  the 
statistical  margin  of  error  and  repre- 
sents a  stability  in  the  consumer  price 
level  unprecedented  in  our  own  histori- 
cal experience.  It  is  unmatched  by  any 
other  industrialized  cotmtry  in  the  free 
world. 

In  the  same  period  wholesale  prices 
rose  from  an  index  number  of  100.3  in 
1960  to  102.5  in  1965  or  by  2.2  points  or 
an  average  of  0.44  i>er  year.  Prices  could 
not  remain  more  stable  than  they  did  in 
this  period. 

We  proved  in  this  period  that  it  was 
possible  to  reduce  the  excessively  high 
levels  of  unemployment  brought  about 
by  the  1959-60  recession  and  to  reach 


relatively  full  employment  without  creat- 
ing inflaticHi.  In  fact  it  was  done  with 
the  most  stable  price  levels  this  or  any 
other  major  industrial  country  has 
achieved. 

WE   CAN   DO   IT   WITH   PROPER   POLICIES 

In  the  third  place,  we  can  now  move 
to  relatively  full  employment  without 
inflation  if  we  follow  proper  policies.  We 
can  fight  inflation  without  increasing 
unemployment.  We  can  reduce  unem- 
ployment without  creating  inflation.  We 
do  not  and  must  not  have  to  choose  in- 
flation or  unemployment.  We  do  not  have 
to  choose  full  employment  while  "learn- 
ing to  live"  with  inflation.  Those  are  false 
choices. 

We  can  have  full  employment  and 
stable  prices  by  following  these  speciflc 
policies : 

NEED  JOB-CREATING  POLICIES 

First,  we  must  stimulate  demand 
through  high  Job-creating  policies.  We 
have  great  unmet  needs.  We  have  idle 
resources.  We  have  almost  5  million  men 
and  women  unemployed.  We  need  to  put 
idle  men  and  women  to  work  on  idle  ma- 
chines to  create  goods  and  services  this 
country  needs. 

Some  of  this  can  be  done  through  Gov- 
ernment. We  should  have  an  expanded 
program  of  public  service  Jobs,  for  exam- 
ple. But  much  of  it  can  be  done  by  stimu- 
lating the  private  sector,  especially  hous- 
ing. Housing  has  a  great  rippling  effect 
throughout  the  economy. 

NEED     INCOMES     POLICT 

Second,  we  must  do  away  with  the 
present  elaborate  system  of  wage  and 
price  controls  and  substitute  a  voluntary 
system  of  wage  price  guidelines  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  giant  companies 
and  giant  unions  who  have  the  power  to 
administer  prices.  By  an  incomes  policy 
aimed  at  these  groups  and  with  forceful 
Presidential  leadership,  we  can  curtail 
the  "administered  price"  inflation  from 
which  we  now  suffer. 

And  in  doing  this  we  make  it  possible 
for  the  Government  to  stimulate  demand 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  now  the 
case  without  causing  inflation. 

GOVERNMENT   SHOULD  EXAMINE   ITS  OWN 
POLICIES 

Third,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  poli- 
cies the  Government  itself  can  take  to 
reduce  prices. 

The  Government  should  begin  to  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws  and  engender 
competition.  The  administered  price  in- 
flation from  which  we  suffer  is  brought 
about  in  large  part  by  monopolistic  in- 
dustries. One  basic  solution  is  for  the 
Government  to  foster  competition  in 
these  areas. 

The  Government  should  act  vigorous- 
ly to  cut  back  on  programs  which  are 
costly,  inefficient,  and  where  productivity 
is  low.  There  are  many  of  these.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  costly  subsidy  pro- 
grams. There  are  public  works  projects 
which  are  inefficient.  There  are  programs 
where  the  costs  vastly  outweigh  the 
beneflts.  These  programs  should  be  re- 
viewed, wasteful  programs  cut,  smd  the 
savings  used  to  meet  our  most  important 
national  needs  and  to  fimd  programs 
which  have  high  productivity  and  a  high 
employment  content. 
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COST  CUTTING   ACTIONS 


In  addition  the  Government  can  cut 
costs  and  cut  prices  for  the  products 
Americans  buy.  We  should  Import  far 
more  foreign  oil  and  expand  the  oil  im- 
port program.  The  present  restrictive 
program  promotes  excessive  costs. 

The  Government  should  use  its  regula- 
tory power  in  the  area  of  gas  and  elec- 
trical power  to  defend  consumei  inter- 
ests. The  failure  of  the  FPC  to  protect 
the  consumers  may  cost  us  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year  in  higher  prices, 
to  cite  one  example  only. 

The  Government  can  save  money 
through  cutting  back  on  its  leasing  pro- 
gram, by  charging  defense  contractors 
a  proper  amount  for  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment property,  and  by  promoting  com- 
petitive bidding  in  Government  procure- 
ment. 

One  big  part  of  the  answer  to  inflation 
Is  for  the  Government  to  act  in  the  areas 
where  it  purchases  and  procures.  The 
cry  should  go  out  all  over  the  land: 
"Physician,  heal  thyself." 

By  promoting  competition,  by  stimu- 
lating demand,  by  cutting  back  on  waste, 
by  reducing  frictions  in  the  economy,  by 
attacking  monopoly,  and  by  pressing  for 
job-inducing  programs,  the  Goverrunent 
Itself  can  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce 
prices  and  to  reduce  unemployment. 

BEJECT  DKFKATIST  ATTTTtlDE 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  reject  the 
Idea  that  we  must  "learn  to  live  with  in- 
flation." That  is  a  defeatist  attitude.  I 
reject  it  out  of  hand. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  accept  the 
proposition  that  we  can  attain  full  em- 
ployment with  stable  prices  if  we  will 
only  try. 

It  is  theoretically  possible. 

It  has  been  done  historically. 

With  proper  policies  it  can  be  done 
again — now. 


SUPPORT  FOR   PRESIDENT'S   POSI- 
TION IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  ap- 
parent from  the  many  visits  I  have  had 
with  North  Dakota  people  and  letters, 
telegrams,  and  editorials  I  have  read 
that  a  great  majority  of  North  Dakota 
people  support  the  position  taken  by 
President  Nixon  with  respect  to  South- 
east Asia  in  his  nationwide  televised 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Nixon 
Speech  Had  Ominous  Overtones,  but 
There's  Also  Optimistic  Point  of  View," 
published  in  the  Fargo  Forum,  North 
Dakota's  largest  newspaper,  dated  May 
11, 1972.  Also,  an  editorial  entitled  "Their 
Words  Are  Silly,"  published  in  another  of 
North  Dakota's  daily  newspapers,  the 
Minot  Daily  News,  of  May  15,  1972;  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Valley  City  Times- 
Record  of  May  9.  Also,  editorials  from 
two  of  our  weekly  newspapers:  the  Fos- 
ter County  Independent  of  May  11,  en- 
titled "Comments  Prom  the  Editor,"  and 
the  Bottineau  Courant,  dated  May  16, 
entitled  "Prom  the  Front  Office." 

Mr.  President,  the  opinions  expressed 
in  these  editorials  are  most  commend- 
able. I  believe  they  would  be  of  great 


Interest  not  only  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  to  people  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum,  May  11, 

19721 
Nixon  Speech  Had  Ominous  Overtones,  Bxjt 

Thebe's  Also  Optimistic  Point  op  View 

The  words  of  President  Richard  M.  Nlxon 
carried  ominous  overtones  Monday  night 
when  he  revealed  that  American  forces  were 
starting  to  mine  the  harbors  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Some  off-the-cuff  observations  treated 
the  decision  as  a  political  gamble,  geared  to 
the  November  election.  Other  observers  wor- 
ried about  whether  President  Nlxon  would 
still  be  welcome  in  Moscow  later  this  month. 

The  world  worried  If  this  stem  American 
reaction  to  North  Vietnam's  recent  Invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  could  lead  to  a  confronta- 
tion of  the  world's  two  great  powers,  America 
and  Russia,  and  somehow  touch  oS  World 
War  III  or  a  nuclear  conflict. 

Here  are  some  of  the  frightening  para- 
graphs that  came  in  on  The  Forum's  news 
wires  the  day  after  the  President's  speech: 

Keyes  Beech  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News: 
"President  Nixon's  decision  to  impose  a  naval 
blockade  on  North  Vietnam  Is  the  act  of  an 
angry  and  desperate  man.  He  has.  In  effect, 
matched  Hanoi's  all-out  offensive  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam  with  his  own  last  roll  of  the 
dice. 

"It  Is  a  staggering  gamble.  He  Is  risking  a 
bigger  war  to  win  a  small  war.  He  Is  telling 
the  Russians — and  the  Chinese — that  they 
cannot  deliver  arms  to  North  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
By  a  single  stroke,  he  Is  attempting  to  achieve 
a  victory  that  has  eluded  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  for  more  than  a  decade. 

"He  could — although  the  possibility  is  re- 
mote— get  away  with  it.  Neither  China  nor 
Russia  wants  to  go  to  war  over  Vietnam.  But 
it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  two  Com- 
munist giants,  competing  as  they  are  for 
Hanoi's  allegiance,  can  afford  to  accept 
Nixon's  ultimatum." 

Haynes  Johnson  in  the  Washington  Post: 
"Not  since  that  October  night  10  years  ago 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  Imposed  a  naval 
quarantine  over  vessels  bound  for  Cuba  have 
the  world's  two  super-powers,  America  and 
Russia,  been  locked  in  so  direct  a  confronta- 
tion as  they  are  today. 

"There  Is  a  difference,  though,  and  a  criti- 
cal one,  between  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962  and  President  NUon's  announcement  of 
the  mining  of  all  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
Where  President  Kennedy  addressed  himself 
specifically  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Imposed 
his  challenge  In  the  contest  of  possible 
worldwide  nuclear  war,  President  Nlxon  care- 
fully pointed  out  that  his  actions  are  not 
directed  against  any  other  nation  than 
North  Vietnam." 

Murrey  Marder  In  the  Washington  Post: 
"President  Nlxon  gambled  massively  that  he 
could  end  the  Vietnamese  War  by  audacious 
use  of  military  force  that  risks  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  decade  of 
work  to  reduce  East-West  tension. 

"No  president  except  the  late  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  has 
wagered  higher  stakes  In  the  nuclear  age. 
There  are  direct  parallels,  but  also  pidfound 
differences.  In  these  two  Soviet-American 
crises.  The  threat  of  Imminent  nuclear  war 
dangled  over  the  1962  crisis.  In  the  crisis 
that  emerged  Monday  Mr.  Nlxon  is  gambling 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  construe  his 
action  as  a  direct  challenge  to  its  vital 
Interests. 

"The  President's  actions,  however,  were 
directed  squarely  at  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
held  the  Kremlin  primarUy  responsible  for 
supplying  North  Vietnam  with  the  weapons 
of  offensive  war." 


Thomas  B.  Ross  In  the  Chicago  Sun  Times- 
"President  Nlxon  risked  •  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  by  order- 
ing a  sea  and  land  blockade  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

"Mr.  Nlxon  Insisted  that  his  action  was 
not  directed  against  Moscow.  But  his  deci- 
sion obviously  placed  his  planned  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  extreme  Jeopardy,  even  If 
the  Russians  do  not  take  up  the  military 
challenge  directly. 

"Mr.  Nlxon  coupled  his  military  move,  the 
most  serious  and  dangerous  step  taken  by 
any  president  In  the  war,  with  the  most  con- 
ciliatory diplomatic  offer  he  has  ever  made 
publicly.  He  said  he  would  pull  out  all  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam  within  four  months 
of  an  Internationally  supervised  cease-fire 
and  the  return  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war." 

President  Nixon's  talk  was  grim.  The  situ- 
ation is  grim.  The  prospects  for  peace  are 
grim. 

If  Hanoi's  leaders  had  only  read  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall,  the  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  would  have  been  virtually  removed 
from  South  Vietnam  within  another  four  to 
six  months  If  they  had  not  launched  their 
present  Invasion.  But  their  invasion  met 
with  such  success  that  the  60,000  Americans 
still  In  that  war-torn  country  were  endan- 
gered, and  President  Nlxon  reacted  in  a  pre- 
dictable manner.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any 
other  man,  including  all  of  the  present 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  to 
the  presidency,  would  have  reacted  any  dif- 
ferently If  they  held  the  office  of  president 
under  the  situation  which  prevails  In  the 
Far  East  today. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  President  Nlxon 
is  gambling  on  an  end  of  the  war  to  protect 
his  chances  for  re-election  In  November.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  Is  gambling  with  a 
possible  nuclear  confrontation  with  Moscow. 
But  as  long  as  war  continues  In  Vietnam,  the 
risks  of  such  confrontations  have  to  be  con- 
sidered within  the  realm  of  poosibUlty. 

We  don't  like  the  turn  of  events,  but  we 
dont  know  who  would  have  handled  It  dif- 
ferently. If  the  responslbUUy  had  been  their 
experience.  The  answer  as  to  whether  the 
blockade  threat  Is  right  or  wrong  can  only 
be  determined  by  what  happens  In  this  pre- 
carious  world  In  the  next  few  days. 

There  is  an  optimistic  point  of  view,  too, 
but  this  interpretation  has  gotten  Uttle.  if 
any,  attention.  President  Nixon  offered  North 
Vietnam  the  most  generous  terms  for  set- 
tlement yet  publicized  by  the  Allies.  His 
offer  is  brutaUy  simple:  All  U.S.  Forces  will 
be  removed  from  Indochina  within  four 
months  of  a  cease  fire  and  American  pris- 
oners of  war  released.  He  didn't  specify 
that  the  North  Vietnam  Invasion  forces  had 
to  return  to  their  own  country  back  of  the 
demilitarized  zone.  He  didn't  caU  for  an 
election  of  a  new  government.  He  didn't  ask 
for  anything  except  a  cease-fire  and  the 
return  of  prisoners. 

This  offer  certainly  deserves  close  exami- 
nation by  North  Vietnam,  Russia,  China  and 
all  the  domestic  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion's liandllng  of  our  withdrawal  from  the 
war. 

(From    the    MInot    (N.    Dak.)    DaUy    News, 

May  is,  1972) 

Theib  Wobos  Are  Sillt 

Many  people  are  saying  that  the  President's 
policies  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
futile,  tiesldes  being  risky.  The  word  bank- 
rupt has  been  used  more  than  once  to  de- 
scribe both  the  policies  and  the  minds  that 
conceived  them. 

Having  determined  sometime  ago  to  under- 
take an  orderly,  staged  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
ground  forces,  the  President  and  his  advisors 
at  least  should  t>e  given  credit  for  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  their  pledges. 

We  mean  pledges  made  both  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  South  Vietnam,  In  fact 
to  the  world.  For  the  entire  world  Including 
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North  Vietnam,  was  advised  of  the  plan  in 
advance. 

However  wise,  or  risky,  it  may  have  been 
to  serve  notice  on  the  world  of  our  intentions, 
the  President  did  act.  He  acted  according 
to  plan  both  when  he  announced  the  staged 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  when  he  reacted 
to  an  all-out  North  Vietnam  offensive  which 
took  a  more  ominous  turn  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

It  Is  totally  unfair  to  call  the  President's 
actions  bankrupt.  They  are  not  so  compared 
to  the  policy  advocated  by  certain  Senate 
doves  and  others.  Swift,  unilateral  puU-out 
without  regard  for  consequences,  what  is 
that?  Forsaking  all  responsibilities,  what  Is 
that?  What  could  be  more  bankrupt  than 
advocacy  of  fleeing  the  country  and  leaving 
aU  obligations  behind? 

The  antl-Admlnlstration  doves.  Including 
some  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls,  have 
had  nothing  constructive  to  offer  in  the  form 
of  ideas.  They  talk  aliout  the  importance  of 
going  back  to  the  conference  table  and  their 
words  are  silly.  This  Is  the  same  conference 
table  which  cynical  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentatives have  l}een  using  as  a  propaganda 
sounding  board  for  several  years,  making  a 
farce  of  the  semblance  of  negotiations. 

Not  one  useful  word  has  come  from  these 
critics  on  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of 
salvage  job  to  recover  something  of  the  In- 
vestment the  United  States  has  made  over  a 
period  of  12  years.  They  seem  intent  only  on 
proving,  and  hammering  on  the  point,  that 
the  U.S.  was  wrong  in  the  first  place  and  has 
been  wrong  all  along. 

More  shocking  than  North  Vietnam's  cyni- 
cism and  desperate  course  of  action  is  the 
insensitlvlty  of  many  American  doves  to  the 
plight  of  all  those  Vietnamese  who  have, 
with  our  encouragement  for  years,  resisted 
the  North  Vietnam  version  of  Communism 
and  the  Viet  Cong.  These  are  Americans  who 
profess  to  be  enlightened,  very  humane,  and 
very  sympathetic  toward  underdogs.  They 
think  they  are  more  righteous  than  the  Quak- 
er in  the  White  House.  Most  of  them  are  not 
pacifists  really.  They  sympathize  with  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  have  traveled  half- 
way around  the  world  to  join  such  move- 
ments or  give  them  encouragement.  These 
people  imagine  themselves  to  l)e  advocates 
of  love  for  all  races  and  conditions  of  men, 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  for  all 
oppressed  brethren.  Tet  they  have  written 
off  the  Vietnamese  people.  They  are  ready  to 
leave  to  whatever  fate  awaits  them  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  Vietnam  and 
Indochina. 

Who  are  the  cynical  pteople,  really?  Who  do 
they  think  will  be  underdogs  and  innocents 
in  that  part  of  the  world  whenever  U.S. 
withdrawal  Is  complete? 

[Prom   the   Valley   City    (N.    Dak.)    -nmes- 

Record,  May  9,  1972] 

PuKELT  Personal — By  Van 

We  have  often  advocated  that  to  win  a 
war,  the  first  move  must  be  against  the  lines 
of  supply  used  by  the  enemy  forces. 

We  have  often  advocated  that  to  win  a 
war,  the  first  move  must  be  against  the  lines 
of  supply  used  by  the  enemy  forces.  This  Is 
a  primary  move  by  fighting  forces  whether 
they  are  on  the  offensive  or  the  defensive 
and  one  of  the  means  that  military  forces 
must  use  to  wage  a  campaign. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder  why 
this  type  of  warfare  was  not  used  immediate- 
ly In  the  present  Vietnam  war  and  the  pre- 
ceding battles  with  the  Korean  war.  We  were 
told  these  were  not  wars  but  police  actions 
to  restrain  forces  alien  to  our  way  of  living. 

They  have  really  been  wars,  however,  as 
you  can't  send  your  police  forces  to  another 
community.  And  being  wars,  should  have 
been  fought  with  all  the  forces  at  our  com- 
mand. 

President  Nlxon  at  long  last  Is  Implement- 
ing this  type  of  action  to  curtail  the  North 


Vietnam  army's  ability  to  maintain  an  offen- 
sive. He  is  doing  this  with  the  tvXl  knowledge 
that  it  might  provoke  a  greater  action  If 
other  nations  feel  It  Is  their  right  to  inter- 
vene. 

It  might  be  a  bold  stroke  that  wUl  enable 
us  to  see  wltliln  a  few  short  months  the  end 
of  a  war  that  has  not  been  popular  and  the 
return  of  the  POWs  in  North  Vietnam  safely 
and  in  short  order. 

As  we  watch  the  televised  rendition  of  the 
President's  address,  we  realize  we  were  once 
again  watching  one  of  the  climatic  moments 
of  our  nation's  history — a  time  of  decision 
and  counter-decision  that  might  be  one  of 
the  more  important  moments  of  the  present 
era. 

Whether  the  action  taken  Monday  will  be 
the  right  one,  only  the  pages  of  tiistory  will 
show.  But  we  hope  It  will  be  a  quick  and 
effective  stroke  to  finish  off  a  war  that  has 
been  on  the  world's  stage  for  too  long,  and 
bring  back  the  fighting  men  who  have  suf- 
fered months  of  Imprisonment  with  little  but 
hope  to  buoy  them  up. 

(From  the  Foster  County  (N.  Dak.) 

Independent,  May  11,  1972] 

Comments  From  the  Editor 

The  first  reaction  to  President  Nixon's  Mon- 
day evening  announcement  of  his  edict  to 
the  "international  bandits"  of  North  Vietnam 
and  their  allies  apparently  received  approval 
of  many  here. 

Commenting  on  the  President's  action  to 
interdict  avenues  of  supplies  for  the  enemy, 
local  people  said  "It's  about  time"  or  "It 
should  have  been  done  long  ago." 

One  thought  that  if  President  Truman 
could  have  restrained  his  temper  during  his 
disagreement  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
much  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Asia  to 
make  difficulties  for  the  U.S.,  would  not  have 
happened.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that  al- 
though I  feel  that  the  general  that  President 
Truman  relieved  of  his  duties  vras  probably 
the  best  we  have  ever  had. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  hard  line  when  dealing 
with  people  who  are  backed  by  allies  such 
as  Russia  and  China.  Policies  of  compromise 
and  yielding  seems  only  to  encourage  more 
aggression. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies 
have  really  wanted  peace,  they  have  had 
more  than  ample  opportunity  to  have  It,  In- 
cluding complete  removal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
South  Vietnam.  It  suits  the  Kremlin  to  pro- 
long the  turmoil  there  to  our  disadvantage. 

When  President  Kennedy  made  a  hard  de- 
cision and  got  tough  with  Russia  regarding 
Soviet  ships  and  mlssUes  in  Cuba,  the  UJS. 
decision  was  respected. 

Many  believe  that  Russia  is  militarily  more 
powerful  now  and  might  l>e  harder  to  con- 
vince should  there  be  a  similar  confrontation 
in  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  the  chance  we  must 
take.  Backing  down  has  only  one  consequence 
for  us — more  backing  down. 

I  can  remember  attending  several  state 
Republican  conventions  at  which  many  dele- 
gb.  3  were  embarrassed  by  long  time  officials 
who  came  to  seek  indorsement  when  they 
should  have  gracefully  stepped  down  after 
then  too  many  years  of  holding  down  an 
office  because  at  that  time  Republican  nomi- 
nation was  tantamount  to  election. 

[From  the  Bottineau  Courant,  May  16,  1972  J 
From  The  Front  Office 
Right  or  wrong.  President  Nlxon  certainly 
tossed  a  bomb  politically  when  he  declared 
mining  and  a  bloclcade  of  the  Tonkin  Bay 
area  of  Hanoi  and  other  harbors.  Immedi- 
ately antiwar  demonstrators  took  to  the 
streets.  Immediately  opposing  candidates  in 
the  presidential  race  made  hay  of  the  decla- 


ration. But  somehow,  we  believe  Nlxon  came 
out  on  top.  We  believe  most  people  felt  this 
drastic  action  was  necessary.  If  notliing  else 
it  did  strengthen  our  position,  when  our 
image  the  world  over  was  at  a  new  low. 

The  new  action  doesn't  mean  we  are  going 
to  bring  the  troops  home.  Removal  of  troops 
Is  still  going  on.  The  bloclcade  and  bombing 
is  a  hard  shot  at  cutting  off  supplies  from 
the  advancing  North  Vietnam  armies.  And  It 
appears  to  have  had  some  effect.  So  far  It  has 
not  precipitated  the  world  war  so  many  folks 
were  led  to  believe  would  happen.  Sure 
the  other  Communistic  nations  didn't  like 
it,  but  they  respect  the  display  of  courage 
and  strength.  They  have  found  \is  not  a 
push-over  that  most  people  felt  we  were  l>e- 
comlng.  Even  at  home.  It  has  bolstered  some 
spirits,  especially  those  who  back  Nixon. 

Well  anyway,  we're  In  It.  All  Is  going  well, 
we'll  have  to  wait  the  outcome. 


PROMOTION  OF  RESPECT  FOR  THE 
FLAG 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  desecre- 
tion  of  the  American  flag  has  become  a 
popular  pastime  among  those  who  want 
to  get  the  attention  of  newsmen  or  those 
who  simply  want  to  shock  patriotic 
Americans. 

Most  people,  however,  still  have  great 
respect  for  our  flag  and  take  pride  in 
displaying  it  and  In  honoring  it. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  on  May  12  pub- 
lished the  story  of  a  Phoenix  man  and  his 
special  effort  to  promote  respect  for  our 
flag. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  follows: 

Patriotic  Service — Totrn  Flag  Need  Clean- 
ing? Blasius  Does  It  for  Free 

Fred  Blaslus  Is  an  American.  Not  a  super- 
patriot,  but  "as  patriotic  as  the  next  guy." 
and  he  has  a  service  he'd  like  to  give  away. 
But  he  has  few  takers. 

Blaslus  Is  in  the  dry  cleaning  business  and 
operates  Bell  Drapery  Cleaners  at  1530  E. 
Thomas  Road. 

He  cleans  American  fiags  free  of  charge, 
"but  I  haven't  had  the  kind  of  response  I'd 
like." 

Born  In  the  United  States,  Blaslus  grew  up 
in  Canada,  a  country  that  took  a  hundred 
years  to  get  its  own  flag.  "Perhaps  living  In  a 
country  without  its  own  flag  has  made  me 
appreciate  the  American  flag  more,"  he  told 
The  Phoenix  Gazette. 

"I'd  like  to  see  more  people  flying  the  flag. 
E^speclally  on  holidays  like  Memorial  Day, 
Flag  Day  and  Independence  Day.  Cleaning 
flags  free  is  my  little  way  of  contributing 
to  America — that  may  sound  corny  or  like 
a  fiag-waver,  but  I  don't  mean  it  that  way," 
he  stated. 

Cleaning  American  flags  free  of  charge  Is 
not  an  original  idea  with  him,  Blaslxis  said. 
"The  National  Institute  of  Dry  Cleaners  has 
a  policy  about  that.  All  member  organiza- 
tions do  It." 

In  a  mini-poll  taken  by  The  Gazette,  eight 
of  12  Valley  dry  cleaners  said  they  also  clean 
the  flag  free.  Four  dry  cleaners  said  no. 

The  telephone  survey  revealed  some  sur- 
prising answers.  One  man  thought  It  was  Il- 
legal to  clean  the  flag.  Another  thought, 
"Tou  ain't  supposed  to  clean  'em,  when  they 
get  dirty,  burn  'em." 

But,  Blaslus  maintains  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  cleaning  the  flag.  "When  it  be- 
comes too  worn  and  unserviceable,  then  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  burning.  Dry  cleaning 
actuaUy  preserves  tlM  life  of  the  flag.   It 
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should  be  cleaned  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
after  dust  storms,  and  when  the  colors  be- 
gin to  dull." 

Asked  what  the  flag  means  to  him,  Blaslus 
thought  carefully  for  several  moments,  then 
replied.  "I  guess  It  means  that  as  long  as  the 
flag  flies,  we  have  the  privilege  of  living  in 
the  free-est  nation  on  earth.  This  is  the 
greatest  country.  We  have  our  problems,  but 
it  is  still  the  greatest." 

While  conceding  the  right  of  protest  and 
dissent  to  all  individuals  in  a  free  society, 
he  asserted  that  the  flag  should  never  be 
shown  disrespect. 

"I  like  young  people.  They  have  the  right 
and  duty  to  protest  what  they  feel  is  not 
right.  But  It  hurts  me,  as  an  American  who 
loves  his  country  and  his  flag,  to  see  some 
of  them  wearing  the  flag  on  the  seat  of  their 
pants.  That's  disrespect,  and  there  Is  no  call 
font." 

Blaslum  said  his  goal  is  to  clean  600  flag^s 
before  July  4th,  but  added  that  he  would 
appreciate  pteople  giving  him  some  time.  "I 
sure  don't  want  to  see  600  flags  in  here  the 
week  before  the  Fourth  " 


THE        GENOCIDE        CONVENTION: 
VIOLENCE  AROUND  THE  GLOBE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  all  Americans  have  once 
again  been  rudely  awakened  to  the  trag- 
ic fact  that  ours  Is  a  violent  society. 
Violence  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  We 
have  all  read  through  the  essays  of  Han- 
nah Arendt  or  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Violence  in  America  or  if  nothing 
else  the  pages  of  the  morning  newspaper. 
The  violent  nature  of  our  world  has 
confronted  us  often  in  the  past. 

But  today  it  seems  especially  bad. 
George  Wallace  was  gtmned  down  with- 
in 20  miles  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
killing  in  Vietnam  and  Ireland  persists 
and  the  tension  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Southern  Asia  continues  unresolved.  As 
time  passes  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasing disregard  for  the  value  of  hu- 
man life  throughout  the  world  and  an 
increased  reliance  upon  violence  to  solve 
problems  and  relieve  frustrations.  If  we 
are  to  survive,  and  if  our  children  are  to 
inherit  a  better  world  than  we  did,  we 
must  start  today  to  rekindle  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  life  and 
liberty.  We  must  work  peaceably  to  end 
violence  wherever  and  whenever  it 
occurs. 

One  vehicle  for  expressing  our  commit- 
ment to  peace  is  the  United  Nations  and 
the  various  peace  treaties  it  has  sup- 
ported. Although  the  United  States  has 
strongly  supported  the  U.N.  in  projects 
throughout  the  world,  we  have  failed  to 
ratify  the  very  importai^t  Treaty  for  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Genocide. 
That  treaty  would  outlaw  the  most  hei- 
nous crime  against  humanity  imaginable 
— mass  mui'der. 

If  we  are  ever  to  make  a  start  on  the 
road  toward  curing  our  violent  society, 
we  must  reaiflrm  our  commitment  to 
humanitarian  principles  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. The  Genocide  Treaty  provides  us 
with  such  a  chance;  therefore  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  this  tieaty. 


OUR  COUNTRY  IS  ENTITLED  TO 
UNITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  and  an  insertion  by 
him,  pertinent  to  President  Nixon's  sum- 
mit meeting  in  Moscow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    bt    Mb.  Hansein 

The  distinguished  syndicated  columnist, 
William  S.  White,  in  an  article  printed  May 
14  in  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  pointed 
out  that  if  the  United  States  does  not  stand 
united  behind  the  President  at  this  time  of 
decision  in  Vietnam,  the  consequences  could 
be  grim. 

Mr.  White  noted  that  deep  national  divi- 
sions now  win  hearten  "the  North  Vietna- 
mese— and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well,"  and  if 
those  nations  are  given  reason  to  believe  the 
President  does  not  speak  for  the  United 
States  they  would  be  tempted  to  read  the 
United  States  as  weak  and  frightened  to  the 
point  of  paralysis  of  national  will.  He  said: 
"The  consequences  could  then  be  unqualified 
catastrophe — and  catastrophe  going  far  be- 
yond Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  President,  these  views  are  extremely 
pertinent  in  view  of  President  Nixon's  sum- 
mit meeting  in  Moscow,  and  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Our  Country  Is  Entttled  to  Unttt 
(By  WUliam  S.  AVhlte) 

Washington. — Two  separate  but  fatefully 
interlocked  time  frames  surround  this  gov- 
ernment's blockade  of  the  war  supply  ports 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists. 

First,  months  will  be  required  to  tell 
whether  this  action  by  President  Nixon — 
which,  right  or  wrong.  Is  one  of  the  bravest 
and  loneliest  presidential  decisions  since 
Harry  Truman  went  resolutely  into  Korea — 
will  be  militarily  successful.  If  it  works,  a 
military  disaster  in  South  Vietnam  that 
might  have  entrapped  60,000  American  troops 
and  have  led  to  the  mass  murder  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  virtll  have  been  averted. 
If  it  falls,  the  whole  cause  In  South  Vietnam 
is  lost  and  Richard  Nixon  may  lose  the  Presi- 
dency, too. 

The  second  crisis  in  time  involves  not 
months  but  only  weeks.  And,  so  unlike  the 
first,  its  outcome  is  to  a  critical  extent  In  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  themselves. 
For  before  May  has  run  out  the  public  will 
either  have  backed  or  repudiated  the  Presi- 
dent. And  the  nature  of  their  choice  will 
determine  whether  there  Is  to  be  any  chance 
for  this  last,  desperate  effort  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  on  bearable  terms. 

Public  support  for  Mr.  Nixon  will  provide 
that  chance.  Any  massive  public  opposition. 
Inflamed  by  political  rivals  of  the  President, 
will  beyond  question  destroy  the  final  hc^e 
for  a  Vietnam  s<^ution  that  does  not  bring 
tragedy  in  its  train. 

So  it  all  now  comes  down  to  a  proposition 
as  simple  as  that.  This  nation  is  now  com- 
mitted, by  a  commander-in-chief  acting  fully 
within  his  constitutional  rights  and  fully 
within  the  traditions  of  the  presidency 
whenever  strong  men  have  occupied  the 
office.  Whether  this  President  has  been  wise 
or  imwise  must  be  left  to  the  unknowable 
future. 

But  the  deed  Is  done. 

Any  public  man  who  at  this  Juncture  car- 
ries criticism  to  outright  obstructionism  will 
bear  an  immense  responsibility  to  history 
and  to  Ills  fellow  countrymen.  For  deep  na- 
tional divisions  now  can  only  hearten  the 
North  Vietnamese — and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well. 

Give  the  enemy  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  does  not  speak  for  the  United 
States  and  something  far  worse  than  a  failure 
of  the  blockade  policy  Itself  may  well  ensue. 
Such  a  condition  would  most  certainly  tempt 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  possibly  the  So- 


viet Union,  to  read  the  United  States  as  weak 
and  frightened  to  the  point  of  paralysis  of 
national  will. 

The  consequence  could  then  be  unqualified 
catastrophe — and  catastrophe  going  far  be- 
yond Southeast  Asia.  So  it  is  entirely  true 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  Indeed  taken  a  step  of 
audacity  and  great  danger.  It  Is  not  true, 
however,  that  he  has  moved  In  mere  anger 
or  pique  or  in  some  desire  to  be  the  big  dog 
on  the  world  scene. 

He  acted  in  the  sober  conviction  that  no 
American  leader  could  further  gamble  the 
lives  of  the  pitiably  fleeing  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  of  the  American  soldiers  sent 
there  without  their  consent,  on  the  capacity 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  break  the  Com- 
munist Invasion. 

The  blockade  was  long  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. This  columnist,  for  Illustration,  re- 
ported 10  days  before  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  had 
been  informed  not  only  that  there  would  be 
no  halt  to  the  American  bombing  but  also 
that  an  American  blockade  was  not  excluded 
in  certain  eventualities.  "Certain  eventuali- 
ties" meant  a  possible  worsening  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  position  that  later 
was  an  unavoidable  reality. 

There  is  a  season  for  dissent  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  protect  and  to  respect  the 
right  to  differ.  But  that  season  has  given  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  critics  and  on  their 
side  nothing  Is  left  unsaid.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  in  the  end  the  only  man 
bearing  the  ultimate  responsibility  sits  in  the 
White  House.  He  is  entitled— but  far  more 
importantly  the  country  is  entitled — now  to 
that  closed-ranks  public  posture  for  which 
so  hearty  a  domestic  adversary  of  Mr.  Nixon 
as  George  Meany  of  the  APL-CIO  has  so 
rightly  caUed. 


WORK  OF  FARMERS  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION  IN   DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent events  have  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  fine  work  done  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  my  own  State 
of  Delaware. 

Today.  Mr.  Paul  P.  Bickford,  the 
J^rmers  Home  Administration  super- 
visor for  Delaware  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  is  turning  over  to 
the  town  of  Selbyville,  Del.,  a  check  to 
cover  the  FHA  financing  of  an  all- 
important  sewer  system. 

This  is  a  project  on  which  I  have 
been  pleased  to  work  with  Mr.  Bickford 
and  the  local  and  State  officials  involved, 
and  I  am  most  pleased  to  see  that  it  is 
coming  to  reality. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  press  of  Senate 
business  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
be  in  SelbyvlUe  today  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremonies;  but  I  do  want  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Mayor  Carl  P. 
Lekites  of  Selbyville  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Sussex  County  Council  and 
the  State  government  who  are  there. 

This  project  demonstrates  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  a  number  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies  work 
together.  The  $1,944,000  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect comes  from  five  different  sources: 
Farmei-s  Home  Administration  is  con- 
tributing a  $330,000  grant  and  a 
$500,000  low-interest  loan;  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  con- 
tributing $212,000;  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  is  con- 
tributing $131,000;  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware is  contributing  $603,900;  and  the 
rest  of  the  funds  are  coming  from  local 
sources. 
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This  is  a  vitally-important  project; 
and  all  who  worked  on  it  are  to  be 
commended. 

The  second  event  which  brings  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  my 
mind  was  the  signing  of  a  contract  last 
week  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  ofBce  space  for  the  PHA 
State  Office  in  Newark,  Del. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  welcome  this 
office  and  its  Director,  Mr.  C.  William 
Haines,  Jr.,  to  our  State.  We  know  he 
does  a  good  Job  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  even  more  closely  with  him  in 
the  future. 

Most  of  Delaware  is  an  area  of  towns 
and  farms,  rather  thsui  of  large  cities; 
and  in  many  ways  our  State  is  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
Farmers  Hcnne  Administration  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  Honorable  James 
V.  Smith. 

The  FHA  has  long  been  a  mainstay  of 
production  financing  for  the  family 
farmer  who  lacked  other  sources  of  ade- 
quate credit,  or  who  needed  a  loan  to  re- 
cover from  damage  inflicted  on  his  farm 
by  natural  disaster. 

More  recently,  this  agency  has  been 
given  added  responsibility  to  expand 
housing  credit  and  to  finance  public 
water  and  sewer  facilities  for  rvial  fami- 
lies and  towns.  In  its  response,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  proved  it- 
self capable  of  action  in  all  the  principal 
aspects  of  rural  community  development. 

Delaware  is  a  small  State  of  three 
coimties,  two  of  which  are  predominantly 
niral.  But  what  is  significant  is  the 
county-by-county  impact  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  and  the 
fact  that  FHA  is  rendering  this  same 
volume  and  quality  of  service  in  rural 
areas  nationwide. 

In  Delaware,  about  800  homes  for  fam- 
ilies of  low  and  moderate  income  liave 
been  provided  through  more  than  $11 
million  of  rural  FHA  homeownership 
credit  now  outstanding. 

The  fact  that  about  500  of  these  homes 
have  been  produced  in  the  past  18 
months  indicates  the  accelerating  rate 
of  progress  in  this  program.  It  now  en- 
gages the  work  of  about  ^^0  builders  in 
rural  Delaware,  with  <some  200  homes 
imder  construction  at  the  present  time. 
Production  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  total  about  470  homes,  representing 
$o  million  of  construction,  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  over  the  324  homes,  $5 
million  of  building  realized  from  the  pro- 
gram last  fiscal  year. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  proved  it- 
self capable  of  excellent  working  rela- 
tionship with  agencies  of  local  govern- 
ment. Its  housing  service  is  valued  so 
highly  by  our  two  rural  county  govern- 
ments that  they  have  supplied  extra  cler- 
ical help  to  work  with  Farmers  Home 
Admlnisti-ation  personnel  in  the  process- 
ing of  housing  loans. 

FHA  also  is  working  with  the  Levy 
Court  of  Kent  Coimty  on  advance  plan- 
ning for  the  ultimate  development  of  a 
countywlde  sewage  disposal  system.  This 
is  the  type  of  benefit  that  can  result  from 
a  strengthening  of  the  rural  facilities 
program.  Ic  is  an  Indispensable  part  of 
the  national  action  required  to  overcome 


problems  of  pollution  control  and  good 
community  development. 

Mr,  President,  we  will  serve  these  na- 
tional objectives  by  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  fine  capabilities  for  rural  service 
now  present  in  the  Fai'mers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 


LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS  LOSING 
OBJECnVITY  AND  FAIRNESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  apparent 
growth  of  the  idea  that  in  order  for  a 
person  or  an  organization  to  be  effective 
and  tiseful,  the  person  or  the  organiza- 
tion must  actively  work  for  or  noisily  ad- 
vocate a  political  viewpoint. 

This  concern  has  grown  as  I  have  seen 
what  has  happened  lately  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Traditionally  the  league  performed  a 
great  public  service  by  informing  people 
and  encouraging  good  citizenship.  The 
league  was  very  effective  because  it  had 
a  fine  reputation  for  objectivity  and 
fairness. 

Recent  developments  have  indicated 
that  the  league  no  longer  is  following  the 
principles  of  objectivity  and  fairness  in 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  issues.  In- 
stead, the  league — at  least,  a  portion  of 
the  league — has  become  partisan  and  ac- 
tivist. This  is  detrimental  to  this  once- 
proud  organization.  I  would  hope  that 
the  league  can  regain  its  position  of  trust 
in  our  country,  and  that  it  will  not  be- 
come just  another  one  of  many  partisan, 
or  activist  groups  propagandizing  for 
liberal  causes. 

Mr.  President,  Phoenix  G£u«tte  edi- 
torial writer  Jay  Brashear  recently  wrote 
a  very  good  article  concerning  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

League   of   Women   Voters   Riskr   Loss   or 

Credibxutt  bt   Activism 

(By  Jay  Brashear) 

With  the  leadership  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  apparently  unable  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  Ideological  political  ac- 
tivism, there  may  be  a  need  for  a  new  orga- 
nization of  women — or  men  or  both — to  pick 
up  the  league's  old  cause:  better  govern- 
ment through  Increased  citizen  participa- 
tion. 

For  years  the  league  performed  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  order  by  mounting 
voter  registration  campaigns,  publishing 
biographical  material  on  candidates,  arrang- 
ing for  debates  on  vital  Issues,  conducting 
get-out-the-vote  campaigns  and  generally 
generating  an  interest  In  public  affairs. 

Partisan  organizations  have  engaged  In 
similar  activities,  of  course,  but  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  was  particularly  effective 
because  it  carefully  avoided  taking  political 
sides.  Individually,  its  members  surely  held 
some  strong  political  views,  but  when  doing 
the  league's  good  work  they  managed  to 
submerge  them  in  the  cause  of  better  gov- 
ernment. 

Although  many  members  of  the  league 
doubtless  are  distressed  by  the  development, 
its  leadership  isn't  operating  with  such 
commendable  impartiality  any  more.  With- 
out directly  endorsing  candidates,  the  lead- 
ers are  taking  sides  on  controversial  Issues, 
which  amounts  to 'the  same  thing  as  endorse- 


ment, and  puts  the  league  Into  the  Ideolog- 
ical arena. 

At  Its  annual  convention  In  Atlanta  last 
week,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
approved  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  760  to 
646,  calling  for  immediate  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  South- 
east Asia.  That  is  an  ideologically  partisan 
position  if  ever  there  was  one:  It  denounces 
the  policy  of  tl  e  Nixon  administration  and 
endorses  the  position  of  George  McOovern 
and  other  Liberal  Democratic  hopefuls. 

To  be  sure,  the  convention's  1,500  dele- 
gates were  careful  to  explain  that  the  vote 
on  the  war  didn't  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  League's  160,000  members,  but  only  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  resolution.  That  dis- 
claimer may  not  prove  convincing,  however, 
to  a  lot  of  citizens  who  have  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  the  organization's  impartiality. 

The  league's  credibility  would  have  been 
equally  damaged,  of  course.  If  the  vote  on 
the  war  resolution  had  gone  the  other  way. 
If  the  delegates  had  acted  In  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  they 
might  have  encouraged  an  expression  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  war  issue  or,  more  likely, 
avoided  the  issue  entirely — inasmuch  as  there 
Is  scarcely  any  lack  of  public  interest,  debata 
or  Information  on  the  subject. 

Unfortunately,  the  national  convention's 
outburst  of  Ideology  wasn't  an  isolated  aber- 
ration. Back  in  1971,  the  same  sort  of  thing 
happened  closer  to  home.  The  Tucson  Leag^ue 
of  Women  Voters  engaged  in  an  effort  to  get 
welfare  payments  Increased  in  Arizona.  As 
a  publicity  gimmick,  Ave  of  the  women  tried 
to  run  their  households  for  a  month  on  a  wel- 
fare budget  and  then  reported  it  couldn't  be 
done. 

In  its  earlier  days  the  league,  Instead  of 
taking  an  advocacy  position,  protmbly  would 
have  made  arguments  for  and  against  an  In- 
crease in  welfare  available  to  Arizonians  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  generate  sober  thinking  on 
an  Issue  fraught  with  emotionalism.  Instead 
the  Tucsonans  added  to  the  emotionalism. 

At  a  time  when  politicians  of  all  stripes 
are  trying  to  confuse  rather  than  enlighten, 
to  skirt  Issues  rather  than  to  debate  them, 
and  to  argue  with  themselves  by  saying  what- 
ever they  believe  the  audience  at  band  might 
like  to  hear,  there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever 
for  an  organization  devoted  to  putting  poli- 
tics in  focus. 

Such  an  organization,  however,  must  be 
scrupulously  Impartial,  a  characteristic  that 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  losing  fast, 
thanks  to  activists  In  Its  leadership.  The 
league  may  still  enjoy  enough  prestige  that 
if  the  members  clean  their  own  house  and 
keep  it  that  way,  the  organization  can  work 
its  way  back  into  wider  public  confidence. 

Unless  the  brooms  are  wielded  soon,  how- 
ever, the  League  of  Women  Voters  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  political  spectrum,  lo- 
cated somewhere  close  to  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  way  the  organiza- 
tion is  moving.  It  wouldn't  lie  any  better, 
however,  if  the  organization  were  drifting 
right.  To  be  as  effective  as  it  once  was,  it 
can't  be  in  the  spectrum  at  all. 


THE  1973  NAVY  BUDGET 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  the  Navy  and 
the  press  have  provided  Congress  with 
a  great  deal  of  Information  about  the 
Soviet  Navy.  A  widely  held  impression 
results  that  the  Russian  Navy,  especially 
its  submarine  fleet,  is  rapidly  growing; 
that  the  Russian  Mediterranean  fleet 
dwarfs  its  NATO  counterpart;  and  that 
the  Russian  shipbuilding  effort  exceeds 
that  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Another  result  of  this  publicity  has 
been  too-easy  acceptance  of  the  Navy's 
budgetary    and    shipbuilding    requests. 
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The  Navy's  budget  is  already  billions 
larger  than  those  of  the  other  services, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1973  the  Navy  is 
asking  for  funds  to  start  a  billion-dollar 
carrier,  the  $10  billion  ULMS  fleet,  patrol 
frigates,  sea-control  ships,  surface-effect 
ships  and  hydrofoils,  and  to  continue  the 
much-troubled  Spruance  destroyer. 
While  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
carrier  and  the  destroyer,  this  criticism 
has  been  largely  based  on  the  huge  costs 
and  overruns  involved.  By  contrast,  there 
has  been  easy  acceptance  of  the  Navy's 
statements  about  the  Soviet  fleet  and 
about  U.S.  naval  policy. 

The  Soviet  navy  is  not  growing — it  is 
shrinking.  Its  feared  submarine  fleet  has 
retired  over  150  vessels  more  than  it  has 
built.  Its  Mediterranean  force  is  one-fifth 
that  of  NATO's.  And  the  East  is  building 
fewer  ships  than  the  West. 

What  is  more,  the  U.S.  response  to 
Soviet  naval  developments  has  been  to 
press  for  construction  of  vessels  which 
are  many  times  larger,  and  cost  many 
times  more,  than  the  "threat."  If  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  worried  about  a  "ship  gap,"  it 
will  never  solve  the  problem  by  building 
CVN-70,  which  will  cost  10  times  what 
was  paid  for  the  Russian  carrier-cruisers. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  we  are  paying 
exorbitant  sums  for  a  few  huge  vessels. 
The  Russian  policy  has  been  to  get  sea- 
power  for  much  smaller  costs  per  ship. 

Today  I  offer  for  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  express- 
ing my  concern  about  these  develop- 
ments. I  would  also  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  newly  formed  Center 
for  Defense  Information  tmd  its  first 
publication.  The  center  is  an  independ- 
ent scholarly  and  educational  organiza- 
tion, staffed  with  experienced  profes- 
sional personnel  under  the  directorship 
of  Rear  Adm.  Gene  R.  LaRocque,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired.  It  will  disseminate  its 
research  and  infomational  materials  to 
the  public  and  Congress.  The  May  1972, 
issue  of  its  journal,  the  Defense  Monitor, 
contains  an  article  entitled  "The  Soviet 
Naval  Threat:  Reality  and  Illusion," 
which  lends  support  to  my  own  findings 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment, followed  by  the  report  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statxuent  bt  Sekatok  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
ni  OF  Illinois 

The  Navy's  budget  Is  today  more  controver- 
sial— and  billions  of  dollars  larger — than 
those  of  the  other  services.  The  Navy  seeks 
$12.4  billion  for  procurement  and  research 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  over  $1  billion  more  than 
In  1972  and  almost  (3  billion  more  than  any 
other  service.  It  is  seeking  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement of  patrol  frigates,  multiple  purpose 
sea  control  ships,  surface  effect  ships,  and 
hydrofoils.  It  is  seeking  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  somewhat  more  conventional 
ships,  principally  destroyers,  and  for  sophis- 
ticated weapons  to  place  upon  our  multitude 
of  vessels.  It  seeks  funds  for  the  F-I4.  It 
seeks  funds  for  a  billion  dollar  nuclear  car- 
rier and  a  fleet  of  bilUon-doUar  ULMS  mis- 
sile launching  submarines.  It  is  asking  for 
almost  every  kind  of  vessel  for  almost  every 
kind  of  purpose. 


Others,  notably  Senator  Proxmlre,  have 
commented  on  the  Navy's  procurement  diffi- 
culties. Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  any  fair 
consideration  of  the  Navy's  procurement  re- 
quests must  Include  a  consideration  of  the 
Navy's  ability  to  spend  public  funds  sensibly 
and  efficiently.  The  evidence  of  cost  overruns 
cancelled  shipbuilding,  and  Industry  claims 
for  excess  costs  does  not  excite  much 
confidence.  These  are  matters  to  be  weighed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  in  the 
forthcoming  debate  on  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Bill. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  no  fair  assessment 
of  Naval  budgetary  requirements  can  be  made 
without  a  consideration  of  Naval  strategy 
and  our  global  role.  In  formulating  Its  budg- 
etary requirements,  the  Navy  assumes  Iovlt 
necessary  capabilities:  an  "assured  second 
strike,"  "control  of  sea  lanes  and  areas," 
"projection  of  power  ashore,"  and  "overseas 
presence."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
need  for  the  first  capability  though  there 
are  doubts  about  the  present  need  for  ULMS. 
Our  principal  nuclear  deterrent  now  lies 
beneath  the  seas  within  our  submarines.  It 
must  be  maintained.  Of  the  other  three  ca- 
pabUities,  fundamental  questions  arise,  and 
they  should  be  answered,  lest  we  squander 
billions  of  dollars  for  unrealistic  naval  "ca- 
pabilities." Must  we,  for  example,  control  the 
sea  lanes  to  every  comer  of  the  world?  Is  it 
necessary?  And  Is  it  possible?  It  is  said  that 
we  must  be  able  to  keep  open  the  sea  lanes 
in  order  to  import  oil,  but  wouldn't  any 
enemy  cut  foreign  oil  production  at  Its 
source? 

We  are  told  by  Admiral  Zumwalt  that  It 
is  "consonant"  with  the  Nixon  doctrine  to 
"project  power  ashore"  from  the  sea.  But 
can  that  truly  be  the  meaning  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine — that  American  forces  wUl  be  sta- 
tioned around  the  globe  at  sea  for  "projec- 
tion" ashore?  Can  forces  at  sea  lend  more 
support  than  those  ashore?  Or  If  land-based 
forces  are  inappropriate  to  the  political  reali- 
ties of  the  mld-20th  Century,  aren't  sea-based 
forces  also?  Must  we  be  prepared  to  extin- 
guish brush  fires  everywhere  and,  if  so,  can 
we  do  It  with  the  Navy?  I  doubt  it.  I  doubt 
that  one-half  of  our  attack  carriers  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam  can  for  long  save  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  regime. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  Navy  must  maintain 
a  United  States  overseas  "presence" — main- 
tain our  might  and  show  the  flag.  That  as- 
sumption, too,  should  be  tested  against  the 
rapidly  changing  political  realities  of  a  rest- 
less, shrinking  world,  seeking  bread  and 
trade,  freedom  and  self-government,  not 
visits  from  American,  or  Soviet,  navies.  I 
suspect  that  gunboat  diplomacy  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  last  tried  it  In  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  during  the  recent  Indo-Paklstani  con- 
flict, and  we  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
the  war's  prolongation — and  our  own  hu- 
miliation. If  showing  the  flag  is  necessary,  is 
a  fourth  billion-dollar  nuclear  carrier  neces- 
sary— Or  might  a  conventionally  powered 
carrier  or  a  new  sea  control  ship  suffice? 

I  do  not  today  question  the  Navy's  as- 
sumptions about  Its  required  capabilities, 
though  I  doubt  that  they  are  all  realistic. 
And  if  they  are  not,  we  are  asked  to  add 
unnecessary  burdens  to  our  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  and  spend  for  the  Navy 
monies  which  could  be  spent  on  schools,  on 
health,  on  housing. 

Nor  do  I  consider,  today,  the  apparently 
overlooked  danger  that  billions  of  dollars 
spent  In  the  name  of  national  security  on 
advanced  vessels  and  weapons  can  add  to 
our  national  insecurity  by  threatening  our 
environment.  We  remember  the  concern 
which  followed  the  crash  of  an  American 
plane  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  off  the 
coast  of  Spain.  We  would  be  well  advised 
to  ask  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  Naval  vessels  what  might  be  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  sinking  of  a 
huge,  vulnerable  attack  carrier  with  its  nu- 


clear power  system,  as  well  as  its  nuclear 
weapons.  Two  U.S.  nuclear  submarines  have 
already  sunk.  What  would  be  the  environ- 
mental and  political  consequences  of  the 
sinking  of  a  huge  ULMS  submarine  off  the 
coast  of  Japan?  Environmental  impact  state- 
ments have  been  filed  for  far  less  worrisome 
military  projects,  but  not  for  nuclear  car- 
riers or  nuclear  armed  submarines.  I  sense 
that  these  dangers  to  our  siurvlval  from  in- 
struments of  supposed  defense  are  rarely 
considered  in  the  Pentagon  or  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

My  point  today  is  simply  that  no  matter 
what  Naval  capabilities  are  necessary,  the 
U.S.  may  be  able  to  develop  a  far  more  flexi- 
ble and  poi«nt  force  for  far  less  money  than 
the  Navy  seeks. 

Two  important  but  little-known  facts  sup- 
port my  position: 

First,  despite  Soviet  advantages  in  certain 
fields,  the  shrinking  Soviet  fleet  is  in  no 
position  to  replace  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  pre-eminent  naval  power. 

Second,  the  Soviets'  new  ships  cost  a  frac- 
tion of  our  response  to  them,  even  if  labor 
costs  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  the  tux> 
countries. 

SOVIET    NAVAL    ADVANTAGES 

The  Soviets  are  constructing  submarines 
at  a  rapid  rate.  In  FY  1970  and  1971,  the 
Soviets  built  fifteen  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines; the  U.S.  built  ten.  In  the  preceding 
years,  the  opposite  was  true;  the  U.S.  was 
outbuilding  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  In  pre-PoIari^ 
class  missile  submarines.  Prior  to  the  Yankee 
construction  program,  the  Soviets  con- 
structed or  converted  a  large  number  of 
missile  launching  submarines.  Twenty-five 
are  diesel.  Nine  are  nuclear.  None  carry  more 
than  three  missiles;  each  missile  carries  one 
deliverable  warhead.  The  West  has  none  of 
these.  Therefore,  the  Soviets  have  an  edge 
here.  However,  all  of  these  vesels  are  obsolete, 
and  the  Soviets  have  already  retired  about 
twelve  others  of  these  classes. 

The  Soviets  are  catching  up  in  PoZaris-type 
submarines.  As  we  all  know,  the  Soviets 
have  a  sizeable  Vanfcee-class  construction 
program.  According  to  the  Navy,  there  are 
now  42  of  these  submarines  either  deployed, 
launched,  or  under  construction.  That  is  one 
more  than  the  U.S.  has,  but  three  less  than 
the  NATO  total.  So  the  Russians  have  fewer 
Yankees  than  NATO  has  Polaris.  And  seven- 
teen of  the  Polaris  submarines  are  already 
upgraded  to  Poseidon,  each  one  of  which 
carries  twelve  times  as  many  warheads  as  a 
Yankee  submarine. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  Is  ahead  in  anti-ship 
missiles.  The  long-range  Russian  missiles  are 
partly  a  substitute  for  carrier-based  aircraft. 
The  short-range  models  are  more  akin  to 
Naval  artillery.  But  the  U.S.  has  roughly  30 
vessels  with  this  capability,  and  we  could 
buy  NATO  missiles  off-the-shelf  at  any  time. 
In  addition,  an  American  missile  is  under 
development.  Within  a  few  years,  then,  the 
U.S.  fleets  will  have  not  only  aircraft  but 
missiles  as  well. 

The  Russian  fleet  Is  of  more  recent  vintage 
than  the  U.S.  fleet.  The  average  age  of  Soviet 
vessels  is  younger  than  that  of  U.S.  vessels. 
The  average  Soviet  ship  is  eleven  years  old. 
while  the  average  U.S.  ship  is  fifteen  years 
old.  These  statistics  present  several  problems, 
however.  The  Soviets  are  generally  on  a  20- 
year  replacement  schedule,  while  the  VS. 
is  on  a  30-year  schedule.  Thus,  the  average 
fifteen-year-old  U.S.  vessel  has  fifteen  years 
of  useful  life  remaining,  while  the  average 
eleven-year-old  Soviet  vessel  has  only  nine. 
In  addition,  it  is  widely  conceded  that  the 
quality  of  many  existing  Soviet  vessels  is 
significantly  below  that  of  their  U.S.  coimter- 
parts.  This  means  that  equally-old  vessels  of 
the  same  class  do  not  represent  equal  fighting 
power.  If  the  two  countries  continue  with  20- 
and  30-year  replacement  cycles,  the  average 
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age  m  the  fleets  should  eventually  stabilize 
at  10  and  IB  years.  Then  there  would  be  ■ 
permanent  6-year  "gap".  But  It  would  be  the 
result  of  a  oonsciovis  policy  decision,  not  a 
sign  that  we  are  falling  l>ehind. 

THE     SOVIET     FLEET     IS     IN     NO     POSITION     TO 
ST7PPLANT    THE    TT.S.    FLEET 

Despite  all  the  clamor  to  the  contrary,  the 
Soviet  navy  is  actually  shrinking — just  as  is 
the  V.S.  Navy.  As  large  surface  vessels  have 
become  Increasingly  vulnerable  and  costly 
to  operate,  and  as  ships  from  World  War  II 
and  later  building  programs  have  become 
obsolete,  the  Soviets  have  retired  them.  They 
are  faced  with  many  of  the  same  problems 
we  are. 

The  common  impression  that  the  Soviet 
navy  is  growing  Is  traceable  to  several  caiises. 
A  decade  ago,  the  Soviet  navy  rarely  ven- 
tured on  the  high  seas.  Now  we  see  It  in 
the  Atlantic  the  Caribbean,  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  operations  have  Increased.  Sec- 
ond, the  Soviet  bloc  has  built  many  ships 
in  the  last  decade — although  not  as  many  as 
the  West.  This  activity  is  easily  confused 
with  growth  In  numbers.  Last,  with  the  In- 
troduction of  new  types  of  vessels,  especially 
strategic  mlssile-flrlng  submarines,  the  fire- 
power of  the  Russian  navy  has  Increased  even 
while  the  number  of  ships  has  decreased. 
This  is  true  of  the  U.S.  Navy  too. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Navy,  including 
all  the  new  submarines,  shrank  from  691  to 
586  major  fighting  ships  from  1960  to  1971. 
The  general-purpo.se  navy,  excluding  the 
strategic  misaUe  submarines,  shrank  even 
more,  from  691  to- 525. 

Major  surface  combatants  shrank  from 
261  to  230.  By  comparison,  U.S.  major  surface 
combatants  have  gone  from  289  in  1964  to 
244  in  1971 — an  almost  identical  reduction. 
Minor  Soviet  combat  vessels,  such  as 
ocean-going  minesweepers,  patrol  boats  and 
amphibious  ships,  shrank  from  769  to  675. 
Despite  the  recent  Soviet  submarine  con- 
struction effort.  Vie  West  has  consistently 
outbuilt  the  East  during  the  last  decade. 
The  NATO  lead  in  total  shipbuilding,  in  fact, 
has  more  than  compensated  for  Soviet  sub- 
marine construction. 

The  NATO  lead  in  all  ship  construction 
during  the  last  five  years  is  22%.  The  ten- 
year  lead  Is  even  greater — 33%.  For  major 
siurface  combatants,  the  NATO  five-year  lead 
is  35  7o.  and  the  ten-year  lead  is  72%. 

A  different  Impression  can  be  created  by 
omitting  allied  construction,  as  naval  advo- 
cates often  do.  or  by  including  merchant 
marine  and  fishing  fleet  construction.  A  good 
example  of  the  latter  Is  this  1971  sUtemeut 
by  Admiral  Zumwalt: 

"The  Soviets  are  spending  annually  an  es- 
timated $1.7  billion  for  new  merchant  and 
fishing  ships  as  compared  to  our  FY  1969 
and  1970  merchant  programs  of  $334  million 
and  $253  million  respectively.  If  maritime 
modernization  is  measured  In  terms  of  ship- 
building expenditures  (naval  and  merchant) 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1970  was  modernizing 
at  almost  exactly  twice  the  annual  rate  of  the 
U.S.  ($4.7  bUlion  in  1970  vs.  $2.353) ." 

By  this  device,  the  Navy  shows  that  the 
U.S.  is  behind  in  maritime  modernization  be- 
cause the  Russians  are  building  a  lot  of  fish- 
ing boats.  This  Is  hardly  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  raising  the  Navy  budget. 

Just  as  the  total  fleet  has  been  shrinking 
during  the  last  decade,  so  has  the  submarine 
fleet.  From  1960  to  1972,  the  attack  force 
shrunk  from  430  to  about  279,  a  cut  of  over 
150  submarines,  or  over  35%.  Even  when 
missile-firing  subs  are  added  to  these  figures, 
there  still  is  a  dramatic  shrinkage.  This  holds 
true  despite  all  the  nevr  construction  which 
has  been  so  heavily  publicized. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  straightforward 
enough.  Older  vessels  have  become  obsolete 
and  too  expensive  to  operate.  Construction 
of  new,  more  capable  craft  has  justified  retir- 
ing old  vessels.  In  FY  1971,  for  example,  the 


Soviets  constructed  seven  new  attack  sub- 
marines but  decommissioned  32. 

The  Navy  is  not  always  consistent  in  Its 
use  of  these  figures.  In  February,  Admiral 
Zumwalt  told  the  Senate  that  there  were 
about  280  Soviet  attack  submarines.  That 
same  month.  Admiral  Moorer  told  the  Senate 
there  were  just  over  250.  In  March  Admiral 
Zumwalt  told  the  House  there  were  285.  But 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  facts  is  al- 
ways the  same:  we  must  spend  more  money 
on  naval  procurement. 

The  Soviet  presence  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  fraction  of  the  NATO  fleet.  The  news 
reports  give  the  opposite  impression:  "...  the 
Soviets  passed  us  in  1970  in  the  number  of 
deployed  ships  in  the  Mediterranean;  as  in- 
dicated here  in  terms  of  the  numljer  of  total 
ship-days — the  Sixth  Fleet  Is  faced  with  the 
highest  density  of  deployed  Soviet  submarines 
anywhere  In  the  world,"  testified  Admiral 
Zumwalt  last  year  (Senate  Procurement 
hearings.  Part  1,  pp.  894,  900) .  "The  Rvisslans 
have  built  up  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  which 
already  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States  in 
numbers  of  ships.  .  ."  (Washington  Poet, 
Sept.  16,  1971 ) .  "A  Mediterranean  Tide  Runs 
for  the  Russians,"  according  to  Newsweek. 
"On  a  typical  day  . .  .  (there  were)  55  (Soviet 
ships)  versus  the  44  in  the  Sixth  Fleet" 
(Newsweek,  June  19,  1971). 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  has  increasefl  In  size  and 
strength  during  the  last  decade.  But  this  In- 
crease should  be  put  In  perspective.  For 
twenty  years  after  World  War  II,  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  was  alone  in  the  Midterranean; 
It  became  almost  an  American  lake.  Pew 
Russian  fighting  vessels  visited  the  Medi- 
terranean during  this  time.  Now,  of  course, 
the  situation  has  changed.  Any  Increase 
from  zero  is  a  lot. 

But  those  who  assert  that  the  edge  has 
gone  to  the  Russians  are  overlooking  cer- 
tain evidence. 

Tlie  most  important  fact  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian Mediterranean  fleet  Is  quite  small.  It 
may  be  good,  new,  and  potent;  but  its  num- 
bers compare  poorly  with  its  NATO  coun- 
terpart. It  is  smaller  than  the  Italian  fleet, 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  French  fleet 
allocated  to  the  Mediteranean,  and  less  than 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  NATO  fleet. 

The  Navy  uses  "ship-days"  to  indicate 
predominance  by  the  USSR  over  the  U.S. 
m  the  Mediterranean.  This  Is  particularly 
misleading.  It  equates  three  days'  deployment 
of  a  Russian  LST  to  one  day's  deployment 
of  the  carriers  Saratoga.  Kennedy  and  In- 
trepid. It  also  ignores  our  allies'  contribution. 
Due  to  the  western  lead  in  Polaris-type 
vessels,  and  due  especially  to  V.S.  MIRV 
technology,  NATO — and  the  V.S.  alone — have 
a  tremendous  lead  in  the  destructive  and  de- 
terrent capacity  of  our  seaborne  strategic 
strike  force.  The  U.S.  advantage,  with  or 
without  the  four  British  Polarais  vessels,  is 
about  6:1.  One  simple  statistic  provides  a 
vivid  illustratlm  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
U.S.  lead:  One  Poseidon  can  destroy  as  many 
targets  as  S4  of  the  older  class  of  the  Soviet 
missUe  submarines,  or  twelve  Yankee  class 
submarines.  These  figures  do  not  appear  In 
either  Secretary  Laird's  or  Admiral  Moorer's 
Posture  Statement. 

Sp>ecifically.  our  17  operational  Poseldons 
and  15  Polaris'  carrying  3504  targetable  war- 
heads; the  26  Yankees  and  34  pre- Yankees 
carry  518.  The  British  Polaris'  add  64  war- 
heads to  the  NATO  total.  In  1975.  the  U.S. 
figure  will  be  6112  as  against  t.n  estimated 
Soviet  figure  of  774,  assuming  no  retirements 
and  42    Yankees. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  Intended  to  dem- 
onstrate that  naval  superiority  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  la  not  In  Jeopardy.  There 
Is  no  cause  for  alarm — but  neither  should  we 
be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We 
must  remain  cognizant  of  changes  In  the 
natvire  of  the  Soviet  effort. 


It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  a  Soviet  presence 
whose  existence  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  naval  procurement  decisions  are  made. 
But  neither  the  immediacy  nor  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Soviet  effort  can  justify  a  crisis 
atmosphere.  Those  who  would  try  to  shake 
our  confidence  in  the  U.S.  fleet  do  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  Navy  and  the  Nation  alike. 

SOVIET  SHIPS  COST  A  FRACTION  OF  THE  V.S. 
BESPONSE 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee held  excellent  hearings  on  the  weap- 
ons sjTstem  development  and  procurement 
process.  For  the  first  time.  Senators  were 
made  aware  of  the  procurement  practices  of 
other  nations.  The  products  of  these  foreign 
efforts  have  often  been  excellent,  simple, 
mass-produceable,  and  inexpensive  weapons. 

The  new  Soviet  ships  our  Navy  Is  so  con- 
cerned ai>out  cost  a  fraction  of  the  ships  we 
have  been  building  and  plan  to  build.  We  are 
spending  vastly  more  per  ship  than  the  Rus- 
sians, yet  the  Navy  claims  we  are  falling  be- 
hind the  Russians. 

If  It  is  true  the  Russians  are  catching  up. 
as  the  Navy  claims.  It  Is  because  they  spend 
less  money  on  more  small,  non-nuclesj'-pow- 
ered  ships.  Our  latest  new  ships  are  the  95,- 
000-ton  nuclear  carriers;  their  largest  new 
ships  are  the  18,000-ton  cruiser-carriers  of  the 
Moskva-LeniJigrad  class. 

Our  new  destroyer-Ieader-frlgate,  the 
DLGN-38,  is  larger  than  most  of  the  new  So- 
viet cruisers,  and  costs  more  than  twice  as 
much.  Our  new  destroyer,  the  DD-963  Spru- 
ance class,  is  larger  than  most  of  the  new  So- 
viet cruisers,  and  casts  about  as  much.  For 
what  we  pay  for  a  destroyer,  the  Soviets  can 
build  a  cruiser. 

We  simply  pay  vastly  more  per  ship  than 
the  Russians  do.  For  one  of  our  nuclear  at- 
tack carriers  we  could  buy  seven  of  their 
deadly  Kresta  II  cruisers.  For  one  of  our  new 
frigates  (DLGN-38)  we  could  buy  two  of  their 
ASW  carriers.  All  of  these  computations  are 
based  on  American  labor  costs. 

Things  get  worse  In  future  years.  The  Navy 
wants  to  spend  almost  a  billion  dollars  on 
CVN-70.  That  price  is  exclusive  of  another 
billion  for  its  aircraft,  and  half  a  billion  for 
its  support  ships.  For  the  price  of  the  carrier 
alone,  we  could  acquire  about  nine  sea  con- 
trol ships — small  carriers.  We  could  have  nine 
more  DD-963's  or  twenty  patrol  frigates  (PP) . 
We  could  have  almost  fifty  missile-armed 
hydrofoils.  Isn't  it  possible  that  for  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  this  carrier,  all  of  Its  capabili- 
ties Including  the  new  anti-sub  function  of 
the  attack  carrier,  could  be  better  performed 
by  a  combination  of  different  small  ships? 
And  those  ships  might  not  require  the  ex- 
penditures of  billions  for  escort  vessels  and 
backup  carriers. 

Second,  not  only  are  U.S.  ship  costs  ex- 
tremely high,  but  our  subsystem  costs  are 
now  so  high  that  they  compare  to  what  the 
Soviets  are  spending  on  entire  ships.  What 
we  are  paying  for  four  apparently  defective 
Mark-48  torpedoes  coming  off  the  assembly 
line  now  could  buy  one  copy  of  the  Komar 
missile-armed  Russian  gunboat. 

CONCLUSION 

Military  spending  by  itself  does  not  bring 
us  added  security  In  the  world.  Each  in- 
crement usually  brings  a  response  from  the 
other  side,  leaving  us  by  and  large  in  the 
same  relative  position,  but  always  poorer 
and  a  little  closer  to  the  flash  point.  We 
don't  seem  to  know  how  to  slow  military 
spending  down.  As  our  ground  troops  dis- 
engage in  Vietnam,  mUitary  sepuding  goes 
up.  Now  In  a  moment  or  uiueasonlng  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  we  are  In  danger  of 
lurching  ahead  again. 

The  world  spends  alx>ut  $200  bUlion  an- 
nually on  engines  of  death  and  destruction. 
We  carmot  conceive  the  dimensions  of  wealth 
and  welfare  which  might  be  bought  for  $200 
bUUon.  or  a  fraction  of  that  sum.  Invested 
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annually  In  schools  hospitals  and  develop- 
ment. I  recall  las>t  summer  asking  a  member 
of  the  Thai  government  if  his  government 
might  not  be  more  stable  if  all  U.8.  money 
«(>ent  In  that  country  for  the  support  of 
VS.  and  Thai  military  forces  and  the  police 
had  Instead  been  spent  for  health,  educa- 
tion and  development.  The  answer  came  in- 
stantly, as  it  has  to  me  the  world  over.  "Of 
course,"  the  minister  said,  "political  condi- 
tions woul<-  be  more  stable  if  the  funds  had 
been  spent  for  the  people  instead  of  for  the 
military."  If,  Indeed,  oxir  interest  lies  with 
the  survival  of  free,  independent  nations, 
abjuring,  as  they  do,  domination  by  East 
and  West,  would  we  not  be  better  off  har- 
monizing our  actions  with  our  own  best 
principles  and  abjiwlng  the  role  of  the 
world's  foremost  merchant  of  arms?  Would 
not  the  world  be  more  stable  and  the  U.S. 
more  powerfxU  if  we  devoted  $1  billion  for 
one  nuclear  aircraft^  carrier  Instead  to  tech- 
nical and  humanitarian  assistance  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  and  to  credits  for  the 
purchase  of  American  corn,  machinery  and 
medicines?  I  have  my  own  answers  to  those 
questions,  but  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss them  today.  I  merely  want  to  suggest 
that  we  will  be  guilty  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary waste  If  we  accept  with  too  little 
scrutiny  the  nav-1  procurement  requests. 
We  have  better  things  to  do  with  our  money 
than  to  build  a  foiu'th  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier. 

Consider  that  nuclear  carrier.  Its  cost  Is 
greatly  augmentet;  because  it  Is  nuclear. 
Why?  It  must  be  provisioned  regularly  with 
food,  fuel  for  its  planes  and  ammunition. 
Why  not  with  oli  for  Its  engines?  Its  newly 
acquired  anti-sub  role  could  be  performed 
less  expensively  by  existing  land  based  planes 
and  new  less  expensive  multiple-purpose 
vessels  (including  sea  based  planes  and  heli- 
copters). Its  sea  control  mission  could  be 
performed  less  expensively  by  destroyers, 
patrol  frigates  and  other  less  expensive  sur- 
fac3  vessels — if  sea  control  against  the  most 
modern  nuclear  submarines  Is  possible  by 
any  means.  Its  shore  support  mission  might 
be  performed  by  surface-to-surface  missiles 
launched  from  less  expensive  naval  platforms 
or  by  planes  launched  from  existing  carriers 
or  additional  less  exjjensive  carriers.  Why 
must  we  place  so  many  of  our  eggs  In  this 
one  most  fragile  and  e.xpensive  basket?  Is  it 
not  in  this  age  vulnerable  to  dest^iction 
and  heavy  damage  from  attack  by  airborne 
missiles?  Do  not  the  Navy's  own  exercises 
demonstrate  that  it  is  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  the  nuclear  submarine? 

It  was  the  Congress  which  came  to  the 
rescue  of  one  beleaguered  Naval  officer  in  his 
fight  within  the  Navy  for  the  development 
of  the  first  nuclear  submarine.  I  believe,  and 
so  do  many  Naval  officers,  that  today  some- 
thing more  of  the  Congress  is  called  for  than 
silent  acquiescence.  Is  it  wise,  for  another 
example,  to  stake  a  down  payment  of  $977 
million  on  the  development  of  an  ULMS  sub- 
marine that  will  cost  $1  billion  per  copy? 
We  have  been  told  that  the  ULMS  submarine 
will  carry  24  missile  launching  tubes.  It 
woiUd  be  larger  than  the  Soviet's  largest  new 
ship,  the  Kresta  II  class  cruiser.  I  understand 
It  would  be  so  large  that  the  United  States 
would  have  no  on  shore  facilities  capable  of 
servicing  It.  They  would  have  to  be  developed 
at  still  more  expense.  I  do  not  question  the 
desirability  of  developing  the  ULMS  I  mis- 
sile— but  I  do  question  the  desirability  of  de- 
veloping so  large  a  new  submarine,  at  such 
a  cost.  Would  It  not  be  more  prudent  to  de- 
velop smaller  submarines,  or  continue  use 
of  the  modified  Poseidon  which  is  far  ahead 
of  anything  in  sight  for  the  Soviets?  Could 
we  not  deploy  a  far  more  flexible  force  of  far 
more  boats  at  far  less  cost? 

I  do  not  know  that  these  questions  can  be 
an/;wered  in  full  before  we  vote  on  the  mili- 
tary  procurement    bill.    But    the    questions 


must  be  raised.  Some  have  been  raised  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  commend 
it  for  its  attention  to  them,  especially  to 
procurement  practices  in  the  military.  But 
they  should  be  answered  before  we  run  the 
risk  of  wasting  many  billions  of  dollars  on 
vessels  of  little  or  no  utility  and  of  potential 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  en- 
vironment. In  view  of  the  continuing  su- 
premacy of  the  U.S.  and  NATO  fleets  we  have 
little  to  risk  by  going  slow  and  answering 
these  questions  first — and  much  to  risk  by 
lurching  ahead. 


The  Soviet  Naval  Threat:  Realttt  and  Il- 
lusion 

Admiral  Thomas  M.  Moorer,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  told  Congress 
that  "a  major  shift  in  the  naval  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion" is  taking  place. 

"Unless  we  accelerate  the  modernization  of 
our  fleet,"  he  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  February  15,  1972,  "the  Soviets 
will  increasingly  challenge  our  control  of  the 
seas  in  those  maritime  regions  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  forward  defense  strategy,  as 
well  as  in  ocean  areas  closer  to  our  shores." 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  asked  Congress  for  $9.7 
billion  in  new  Navy  procurement  funds  for 
fiscal  1973.  about  $1  billion  more  than  in  1972, 
which  was  in  turn  aixjut  $1  billion  more  than 
in  1971.  These  funds  are  part  of  a  Navy  'mod- 
ernization" program:  42  major  combat  ships 
and  21  submarines  now  under  construction  or 
authorized  by  Congress  and  more  than  60 
major  surface  ships  and  a  new  fleet  of  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  contemplated  (see 
tables  4  and  5) . 

The  Center  for  Defense  Information  has 
made  its  own  study  of  the  naval  balance  and 
has  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

The  balance  is  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  doing  little  which 
would  significantly  change  the  balance  in  the 
next  few  years. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  re- 
quest for  a  large  increase  in  money  for  ships 
designed  to  project  US  power  overseas  and  to 
greatly  expand  US  strategic  weapons  capa- 
bility. 

a  look  at  the  balance 

Defense  Department  testimony  to  Congress 
on  the  Soviet  naval  threat  stresses  such  trend 
as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet  major 
combat  surface  ships  in  the  last  five  years 
(from  185  to  215,  including  two  new  heli- 
copter carriers,  seven  new  missile  cruisers,  18 
new  missile  destroyers  and  36  new  escorts) .  It 
stresses  Russia's  numerical  advantage  in  sub- 
marines (about  343  Soviet  to  138  US) ,  new 
Soviet  anti-ship  missiles,  and  increases  in  So- 
viet naval  operations  in  the  world's  oceans. 

But  these  presentations  fail  to  give  a  fair 
picture  of  the  relative  strengths  of  these  two 
navies.  The  diagrams  and  data  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  give  a  fair  picture.  They  show  that : 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no  nuclear-pow- 
ered combat  surface  ships  and  is  not  reported 
to  be  building  any.  The  United  States  has 
four  and  is  building  seven  more. 

2.  The  United  States  has  14  attack  air- 
craft carriers  which  carry  from  40  to  90  Jet 
aircraft  each,  used  for  striking  land  or  sea 
targets.  Two  nuclear  carriers  are  under  con- 
struction. The  Soviet  Union  has  no  attack 
carriers  and  no  sea-based  fixed-wing  air- 
craft. The  Defense  Department  has  asked 
for  funds  in  1973  to  start  building  the  power 
plant  for  a  fourth  nuclear  attack  carrier. 
It  also  has  asked  for  funds  to  design  a  new 
fleet  of  at  least  eight  smaller  follow-on  car- 
riers to  be  called  Sea  Control  Ships. 

3.  The  United  States  has  two  anti-sub- 
marine carriers  which  carry  helicopters  and 
flxed-wlng  anti-submarine  aircraft.  The  So- 
viets have  two  anti-submarine  carriers  which 


are  actually  cruisers  with  large  helicopter 
landing  decks.  One  35,000-ton  ship  is  under 
construction  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  may 
be  a  carrier  or  sc«ne  other  type  of  ship. 

4.  The  United  states  has  seven  "assault" 
helicopter  carriers  designed  to  move  marines 
ashore.  Five  more,  twice  the  size  of  the  exist- 
ing ones,  are  under  construction.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  comparable  ships. 

5.  The  United  States  has  nine  cruisers.  The 
Soviets  have  25.  But  four  of  the  Soviet  cruis- 
ers are  pre- World  War  Two  and  are  probably 
being  retired.  Ten  of  the  Soviet  cruisers  are 
smaller  than  many  US  destroyers.  The  US 
Navy  wants  to  build  two  2200-ton  prototypes 
of  what  would  eventually  be  a  cruiser-size 
hovercraft  called  a  "siurface  effects  ship." 

6.  Soviet  missile-firing  destroyers  are  fewer 
and  smaller  than  their  US  counterparts.  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  30  new  destroy- 
ers (DD963  Spruance  Class) ,  which  are  larger 
than  any  destroyers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
US  Navy  is  asking  for  funds  for  50  new  "pa- 
trol frigates"  which  will  be  larger  than  most 
Soviet  destroyers.  By  the  late  1970s  all  US 
destroyers  and  patrol  frigates  are  to  be 
equipped  with  the  new  Harpoon  surface-to- 
surface  missile. 

7.  The  present  US  fleet  of  41  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  has  2800  separately 
targetable  warheads.'  Russia's  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  have  about  500  warheads 
(see  Table  1).  Also,  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  US  ballistic  missile  submarines  are  on 
station  at  a  given  time  than  is  the  case  with 
the  Soviet  submarines.  By  1976,  the  number 
of  separately  targetable  US  submarine- 
launched  warheads  will  increase  to  almost 
7000.  This  figure  does  not  reflect  the  pro- 
posed new  ULMS  ballistic  missile  submarine 
system  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  subse- 
quent edition  of  The  Defense  Monitor. 

8.  The  Soviets  have  a  fleet  of  68  submarines 
armed  with  anti-shipping  "cruise"  missiles. 
The  United  States  decided  in  the  1950s  not  to 
develop  a  capability  in  this  area  and  aban- 
doned its  Regtilus  missile  program.  Recently, 
the  Pentagon  decided  to  go  ahead  with  de- 
velopment of  a  new  cruise  missile  for  a  new 
attack  submarine. 

9.  The  US  has  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  as 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  have  190 
diesel  attack  submarines  as  compared  to  41 
for  the  US,  but  these  are  being  phased  out  of 
both  navies.  The  total  number  of  Soviet  at- 
tack submarines  have  decreased  from  430  In 
I960  to  283  in  1972,  and  Admiral  Moorer  states 
that  he  expects  this  numt)er  will  continue  to 
decline  as  newer  submarines  are  introduced 
at  a  slower  rate  than  older  units  are  with- 
drawn. The  US  is  building  a  new  class  of 
nuclear  attack  submarines  (SSN  688  Los 
Angeles  Class). 

CONSTRUCTION 

Admiral  Moorer  told  Congress:  "The  rate 
Of  modernization  in  the  Soviet  surface  fleet 
Is  expected  to  accelerate  during  the  next  few 
years." 

The  Russians  are  building  mainly  light 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  These  include  Kresta 
II  cruisers,  and  Krivak  and  Kashin  destroy- 
ers. Recently  these  have  been  built  at  a  rate 
of  about  one  per  year  in  each  class.  Defense 
Department  reports  have  suggested  another 
"possible"  cruiser  construction  program  and 
a   "possible"   carrier. 

But  in  view  of  the  US  construction  pro- 
gram already  in  progress,  Soviet  "accelera- 
tion" would  have  to  be  enormous  to  make 
significant  difference  In  the  overall  balance. 


^  To  put  in  context  with  overall  US  strategic 
capability.  Secretary  Laird  gave  these  com- 
parative figures  for  nuclear  weapons  for  mid 
1972: 

Total  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
(warheads) : 

U.S.,  6,700. 

U.S.S.R..  2,500. 
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REGIONAL  BALANCES 

When  talking  about  s  shifting  balance,  De- 
fense Department  witnesses  limit  themselves 
to  comparing  the  US  and  Soviet  navies.  Yet 
many  NATO  allies  have  modem  effective  na- 
vies that  must  be  taken  into  account.  When 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  compared 
the  balance  clearly  favors  NATO  (see  Ta- 
ble 2). 

The  balance  Is  even  more  striking  when 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  ex- 
ample, are  examined  alone  (see  Table  3). 
(Not  shown  in  the  table  are  the  more  than 
50  small  patrol  boats  armed  with  anti-ship 
missiles  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  given 
many  of  her  allies  In  the  area.  These  boats 
normally  operate  relatively  near  shore.) 

OTHER  FACTORS 

The  map  on  page  reven  shows  that  Soviet 
fleets  suffer  geographic  and  climatic  handi- 
caps— limitations  not  faced  by  the  US  Navy. 
Some  fleets  are  partially  Iced-in  during 
winter.  Others  can  be  bottled  up  In  home 
waters  because  of  narrow  passages  through 


which  they  must  travel.  These  "choke  points" 
also  facilitate  NATO's  monitoring  of  Soviet 
fleet  movements. 

In  discussing  the  US-USSR  naval  bal- 
ance. Defense  Department  witnesses  neglect 
to  consider  the  US  Coast  Guard — a  force 
which  possesses  over  50  ocean-going  cutters 
of  naval  destroyer  size,  armed  with  guns  and 
anti-submarine  weapons. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  overall  naval  balance  favors  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  likely 
to  change  this  status  in  the  near  future. 

The  naval  "balance"  argument  does  not, 
therefore.  Justify,  by  Itself,  the  kind  of  naval 
buildup  which  the  Defense  Department  has 
under  way  now  or  plans  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, Defense  Department  testimony  makes 
clear  that  the  Navy  has  other  purposes  in 
mind.  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  told  Congress  that  the 
Navy's  four  "capabilities"  are: 

"Assured  second  strike" 

(This  refers  to  the  Polarls-Poseldon  fleet 
retaliating  with  strategic  missiles  after  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States.) 


"Control  of  sealanes  and  areas" 

"Projection  of  power  ashore" 

"Overseas  presence" 

The  first  "capability"  Is  defensive.  In  view 
of  the  overwhelming  second  strike  capability 
which  the  US  possesses,  the  new  ULMS  pro- 
gram is  not  needed  at  this  time.  The  Ameri- 
can public  deserves  a  much  clearer  definition 
of  the  other  Navy  "capabilities":  What  kmd 
and  degree  of  "control  of  the  seas"  has  the 
US  decided  to  pursue?  Under  what  condi- 
tions and  In  what  areas  of  the  world  will  it 
"project  power  ashore"?  What  portion  of  the 
present  Navy  and  what  portion  of  the  "mod- 
ernization" program  is  designed  for  overseas 
presence?  These  are  questions  which  must  l>e 
publicly  asked  and  answered  before  addi- 
tional programs  are  approved  by  Congress. 

"Every  addition  to  defense  expenditure  does 
not  automatically  Increase  military  security. 
Because  security  Is  based  upon  moral  and 
economic,  as  well  as  purely  military  strength, 
a  point  can  be  reached  at  which  additional 
funds  for  arms,  far  from  bolstering  security, 
weaken  it." 

President  Eisenhower. 


TABLE  l.-CURRENT  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SUBMARINE  COMPARISON 


Type 


Number  of 
subtnatines    Missile  type 


Number  ol 
Number  of  independent 

Missile  range    launchers  per    Total  number    warheads  per      Total  number 
(nm)        submarine      of  launchers        submarine       of  warheads 


U.S.:> 

Poseidon 
Poaris.. 
Polaris.. 

Total.. 

U.S.S.R.:2 
Yankee.. 
Hotel... 
Golf  II.. 

Total.. 


12  Poseidon _  _ _ . . 

21  A-3 

8  A-2 

2,500 

2.500 

1.500 

16 
16 
16 

192 
336 
128 

192 
16 
16 

2  304 

336 

128 

41  

656 

2.768 

26  SS-N-6  (Sawfl>) 

1,300 

16 
3 
3 

416 
27 
75 

16 
3 
3 

416 

9  SS-N  5(Serb) 

650 

27 

25  SS-N-5(Serb) 

650 

7S 



60 


518 


518 


■  Figures  as  of  June  1972. 


'■  Figures  as  of  February  1972. 

TABLE  2.-  MAJOR  NAVAL  COMBATANT  COMPARISON  (FIGURES  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  1972) 

NATO 


Totals 


United       United 
States    Kingdom 


Nether- 
France      Canada    Denmark         lands 


Italy      Norway     Portugal       Greece      Turkey 


West 
(Sermany 


Attack  and  ASW  carriers. 

Helicopter  carriers 

Cruisers 

Destroyers  and  escorts 

Submarines 

Total 


20 
12 

16 
460 
259 


16 

7 

9 

214 

138 


2 

3 

3 

76 

34 


2 

2 

2 

48 

20 


0 
0 
0 
20 
4 


0 
9 
2 
18 
5 


0 

0 

0 

24 

10 


767 


384 


118 


74 


24 


34 


0 
0 
0 
5 
15 


0 
0 
0 

II 

4 


0 
0 
0 
12 
2 


15 


14 


0 

0 

0 

10 

10 


20 


0 
0 
0 
20 
11 


Warsaw  Pact 


ToUls 


U.S.S.R. 


Bulgaria 


Ciecho- 
slovakia 


East 
Germany 


Hungary 


Poland 


Attack  and  ASW  carriers. 

Helicopter  carriers 

Cruisers 

Destroyers  and  escorts... 
Submarines   

Total 


583 


S6S 


TABLE  3.-MAJ0R  NAVAL  COMBATANTS  IN  MEDITERRANEAN  AREA 


Rumania 


0 

a 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

25 

2S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206 

195 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

350 

343 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Totals 


NATO  and  U.S.  allies 


NATO  <  Spain : 


Israel        Morocco 


Warsaw  Pact  and  U.S.S.R.  allies 


W.P. 
Totals    (U.S.S.R.)' 


Egypt     Yugoslavia  *     Albania ' 


Others • 


Attack  and  ASW  carriers. 

Helicopter  carriers 

Cruisers 

Destroyers  and  escorts.. 
Attack  submarines 

Tolsl 


5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

106 

86 

17 

47 

41 

3 

164 


136 


22 


0 

0-0 

0-0 

0 

0-1 

0-1 

0 

2-4 

2-4 

1 

14-17 

58 

0 

27-32 

7-12 

0 
0 
0 
7 
12 


43-54 


14-25 


19 


>  NATO  includes  U.S.  6th  Fleet;  United  Kingdom  forces  normally  in  the  area;  >^  of  the  French 
Navy;  and  the  naval  forces  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
2 i^  of  the  Spanish  Navy. 
'U.S.S.R.  totals  are  normal  and  highest  observed. 


*  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  are  included  though  the  political  situation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  may  be 
strained  at  the  moment. 
<  Others  include  Syria,  Libya,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Lebanon. 
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TABLE   FOrH:    StrMMASY  OF   MAJOS  ITS  COMBAT- 
ANT SHIPS  AUTHOaiZED  OB  PBE82KTLT  imDEX 

CONSTRUCTION 

2 — Nuclear  Attack  Carriers 

5 — Large  Amphibious  Helicopter  Assault 
Carriers 

5 — Large  Nuclear  Guided  Missile  Destroy- 
er Leaders 

16 — Large  All-Purpose  Destroyers  (DD963 
Spruance  Class) 

14 — Large  Escorts  (DE1052  Knox  Class) 

12 — Large  Nuclear  Attack  Submarines 
(SSN688  Los  Angeles  Class) 

9 — Medium  Nuclear  Attack  Submarines 
(SSN637  Sturegon  Class) 

TABLE  nVE."  SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  US  COMBATANT 
SHIPS    FISCAL    YEAR    1973    REQUESTED 

8299  million  for  long  lead  items  for  one 
additional  nuclear  attack  carrier  (CVN-70). 
(Eventual  total  program  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $951  million.) 

$10  million  for  contract  design  for  a  "first 
buy"  of  eight  new  follow-on  carriers  called 
Sea  Control  Ships  (SCS).  (Eventual  total 
program  will  cost  an  estimated  $1  bUlion.) 

$50  million  for  two  2200-ton  prototypes  of 
a  new  major  surface  combatant  called  Sur- 
face Effect  Ship  (SES),  which  wUl  be  a  large 
hovercraft.  (Eventual  total  program  cost  is 
not  available.) 


$945  million  tat  advanced  development  of 
%  new  strategic-missile  nuclear  submarine 
called  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  System 
(ULMS).  (Eventual  total  program  will  cost 
an  estimated  $11.2  billion  as  "presently  con- 
stituted.") 

$613  million  for  procurement  of  seven  ad- 
diitonal  all-purpose  destroyers  of  the  DD963 
Spruance  Class.  (Eventual  total  program  will 
cost  an  estimated  $2.7  billion.) 

$192  million  for  the  lead  ship  of  a  new  fifty 
ship  class  called  Patrol  Frigate  (PP).  (Even- 
tual total  program  cost  is  estimated  at  $2.4 
billion.) 

$1.05  billion  for  procurement  of  six  addi- 
tional nuclcir  attack  submarines  of  the 
SSN688  Los  Angeles  Class.  (Eventual  total 
program  will  cost  an  estimated  $6.8  billion.) 

(All  total  program  cost  estimates  are  based 
on  Department  of  Defense  flgiires.) 

TABLE  6.-UNITE0  STATES   AND   U.S.S.R.   MAJOR   NAVAL 
COMBATANTS 

{Figures  as  ot  February  1972| 


United 
Stites 


U.S.S.R. 


246 


Unitwl 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


Surface: 
Aircraft  carriers... 
Helicopter  carriers. 


Surface — Continuad 

Cruisers  (with  missiles) 

Cruisers  (without  missiles) 

Destroyers  and  escorts  (with 

missiles).. 

Destroyers  and  escorts  (without 

missiles) 

Surface  total 

Submarines: 
Nuclear  submarines  (with  ballistic 

missiles) 

Diese!  submarines  (with  ballistic 

missiles). .-. — 

Nuclear  attack  submarines  (with 
cruise  missiles) 

Diesel  attack  submarines  (with 
cruise  missiles) 

Nuclear  attack  submarines  (with- 
out missiles) 

Diesel  attack  submarines  (without 
missiles) 

Submarine  total 

Major  naval  combatant  total... 


8 

11 

1 

14 

65 

40 

149 

155 

222 


41 

0 
0 
0 

S6 
41 


>35 
25 

■40 
28 
25 

190 


138 


384 


343 
"565 


16 
7 


I  Estimated. 


TABLE  7.— U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R.  MAJOR  NAVAL  COMBATANTS 
[Figures  as  ot  February  1972| 


U.S. 


U.S.S.R. 


Number 

of  ships      Class  or  type 


Tonnage    Status 


Operational       Number 

dates  of  ships      Class  or  type 


Tonnage    Status 


Operational 
dates 


NUCLEAR  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 


2.... 
1"'"" 

Enterprise 

Nimitz 

85,000 

75.000 
81,000 

Active 

Under  construction.  Requested 
Fiscal  year  1973,1299.000,- 
000  lor  lonp  lead  items 
(estimated  total  cost - 
$951,000,000.) 

.  1%1. 
1974-6 

None. 


CONVENTIONAL  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 


4    ..    ..Kitty  Hawk 50,100    Active 1961-8. 

4  Forrestal 59,650 do 1955-9. 

3"  Midway  .    ...  51,000 do _ 1945-7. 

2         '      Hancock 32.800 do 1944-50. 

2 Essex  32.800 do 1953-5. 

8  Sea  control  ship       .  17,  000    Requested  fiscal  year  1973  late  1970's. 

$10,000,000  for  contract 
desisn  (estimated  total  cost— 
$1,000,000,000). 


None. 


HELICOPTER  CARRIERS 


Iwo  Jima.  

Amphibious  assault 
ship. 


17,000    Active.. 1961-70. 

135,000    Under  construction 1973  6. 


2. Moskva' 

1 (Possible  carrier  or 

merchant  ship). 


15,000    Active 1968^. 

>  35, 000    Under  construction Late  1970s. 


NUCLEAR  CRUISERS 


Long  Beach. 


14,200    Active 1961. 


None. 


CONVENTIONAL  CRUISERS 


Salem 

Albany 

Cleveland. 


17,000    Active 1949. 

13,700 do 1945^*. 

10,670 do... 1944  5. 


10 Sverdlov 

1 Dzerzhinski. 

2 Chapaev 


T. Surface  Effect  ship 

(Hovercraft) 


<  10, 000    Requested  fiscal  year  1973 
$50,000,000  for  2  2,200  ton 
prototypes  (estimated  total 
cost— not  available). 


Late  197CS. 


1  Missile  cruiser. 

2 Kirov 


2 Kresta  IH.. 

4 Kresta  U... 

4 Kyndas 


15,450    Active 1951-60. 

15  450    Active  1962. 

lli50O    ProbabTy  "being  deactivated 1948^50.' 

(old). 

19,000    Under  construction. late  1970s. 

8,500    Probably  being  deactivated  1938  44. 

(old). 

6,000    Active 1968? 

5,140 do 1967-8. 

4,800 do 1962-5. 


NUCLEAR  DESTROYERS 


5 Ca.ifornia... 

1 Truiton 

1 Bainbridge. 


■9,000 
8.200 
7,600 


Under  construction 1972  5. 

Active. 1967. 

do 1962. 


None. 


CONVENTIONAL  DESTROYERS  AND  ESCORTS*' 


63 Missile  destroyers... 

30 Spruance' 


3,370-6,570 
■  6,000 


Active 1953-67. 

Under  construction Late  1970s. 


40. 


Missile  destroyers.:;^    i  850-^200    Activ». W54-?. 
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U.S. 


U.S.S.R. 


Number 

of  ships     Class  or  type 


Tonnage   Status 


Operational       Number 

dates  of  ships     Class  or  type 


Tonnage   Status 


Operational 
dates 


50 Patrol  Frigate'. 

46 Knox» 


Late  1990s. 


>  3, 400    Requested  fiscal  year  1973 

$192,000,000  for  lead  ship. 
3,011    Active  (14  still  under  1971-2. 

construction). 


NUCLEAR  SUBMARINES  WITH  BALLISTIC  MISSILES 


41      Polaris/Poseidon... 

T ULMS 


5,900-7,320    Active 1959-67. 

•  16, 000    Requested  fiscal  year  1973  Late  1970's. 

$945,000,000  for  advanced 
development  (estimated 
total  co$t-$ll,200,000,000). 


35 Yankee.. 

Hotel  II. 


7,300    Active... 
3,700    ....do.. 


1969-7. 
1961-7. 


DIESEL  SUBMARINES  WITH  BALLISTIC  MISSILES 


None. 


None. 


25 Golf  II 

NUCLEAR  ATTACK  SUBMARINES  WITH  CRUISE  MISSILES  • 

40 Echol-f-ll 

Charlie 

DIESEL  ATTACK  SUBMARINES  WITH  CRUISE  MISSILES 

28 Juliett 

Whiskey 

NUCLEAR  ATTACK  SUBMARINES 

2,317-3,860    Active  (9  more  under  construe-     1954-?.  25 Victor 

tion).  November 

6,000    Under  construction  (6  more  1967-?. 

(estimate)       requested  in  fiscal  year  1973 
budget). 


2,300    Active 1950-65. 

5.000   Active 1961-8. 

4,000 do 1969-7. 

2.200   Activ».„ 1962-7. 

1,200 do 1950-7. 

3,600  Active™ 1969-?. 

3,500 do. 1959-65. 


None. 


56 Sturgeon  and  others. 

12 LosAngeles 


DIESEL  ATTACK  SUBMARINES 


41 Guppy  and  others...    1,850-2,145    Active(but  being  deactivated)..  1943-59.  190 Fox  Trot  and  others.        650-2,000    Active  (most  being  deactivated).  1950-67. 


I  Estimate. 

'  Cruiser  forward  with  large  ASW  helk»pter  deck  aft. 

'  This  type  of  Soviet  cruiser  is  smaller  ,n  size  than  U.S.  destroyers. 

<  Construction  began  n  1938. 

i  The  surface-to-surface  missile  (Harpoon)  will  be  put  on  these  units  and  almost  all  other 
destroyers  by  the  late  1970's.  These  units  are  shown  because  of  this  fact  and  their  large  size. 

<  The  Un  ted  States  has  about  115  additonal  older  destroyers  and  escorts. 

'  The  U.S.S.R.  has  about  155  additkinal  older  nonmissile  destroyers  and  escorts.  Some  are  being 
converted  to  missile  ships. 


^  The  United  States  decided  not  to  pursue  this  weapon  system  in  the  late  1950's  but  a  cruiser 
missile  weapon  system  is  presently  under  development. 

NOTES 

Question  marks  denote  continuing  construction. 

All  total  program  cost  estimates  are  based  on  Department  of  Defense  figures. 


In  addition  to  the  over-all  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  US  major  naval  combatant 
force  and  its  preponderance  of  strength  In 
ballistic  mls-olle  capability,  the  US  Navy  also 
enjoys  fewer  climatic  and  geographic  limita- 


tions in  its  normal  fleet  operations.  The  So- 
viet North  and  Pacific  Fleets  are  restricted 
by  severe  winter  weather.  The  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  Fleets  can  easily  be  blocked  if  nec- 
essary to  prevent   them  from  exiting  their 


home  waters  into  international  seas.  Also, 
due  to  geographic  factors,  it  Is  easier  for 
NATO  to  keep  the  Soviet  fleets  under  svir- 
veillance  than  it  Is  for  the  Soviets  to  main- 
tain continuous  surveillance  of  NATO  naval 
operations. 


TABLE  8.— UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R.  FLEET  OPERATIONAL  COMPARISONS 


United  States 


U.S.S.R. 


Normal  operations 


Estimated 

number  of  Climatic  or 

major  geographic 

units  Major  facilities               limitations 


1st  Fleet:  Extensive  training  125 

operations  in  eastern  Pacific 

year-round. 
7th  Fleet:  Extensive  training  ■  61 

operations  in  Western  Pacific 

year-round.  Frequent  operations 

in  Sea  of  Japan  and  South  China 

Sea.  War  operations  in  Gulf  of 

Tonkin  and  Philippines  Sea. 

Infrequent  operations  in  Indian 

Ocean.  Patrols  U.S.  Trust 

Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
2d  fleet:  Extensive  training  opera-  170 

tk>ns  in  western  Atlantic, 

Norwegian  and  North  Seas,  and 

in  the  Car  bbean  Sea  year-round. 

Annual  operat  ons  around  South 

AmerKa.  Depk>ys  to  Mediterranean 

Sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
6th  fleet:  Extensive  tra  ning  opera-  231 

tions  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  year-round.  Quarterly 

deployment  of  2-3  destroyers 

into  the  Black  Sea. 
Middle  East  Force:  Normal  training  2 

operations  in  Persian  Gulf. 


San  Diego,  Long  None. 

Beach,  San 
Francisco. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Guam, 
Midway,  Japan, 
Philippines,  For- 
mosa, Vietnam. 


Norfolk,  Newport, 
Charleston,  Mayport, 
Key  West,  New 
London,  Spain, 
Scotland,  Iceland, 
Cuba,  Bermuda, 
Puerto  R  CO,  Azores. 

Ports  'n  Italy,  Greece, 
France,  Spam, 
Turkey,  Malta. 


Bahrein,  Diego  Garcia 
(Indian  Ocean). 


Do. 


Do. 


Narrow  exit  via  Strait 
of  Gibraltar. 


Narrow  exH  from 
Persian  Gulf  via 
Strait  otHonnuz. 


■  Includes  2  ittack  carriers  and  amphibMus  landing  ships  with  embarked  Marine  Battalion 
Landing  Team. 


Normal  operations 


Estimated 
number 

of  major    Major 
units    facilities 


Climatic  or 
geographic 
limitations 


Black  Sea  Fleet:  Normal  in-area 
train'ng  operations  in  Black  Sea 
year-round.  Extensive  deploy- 
ments to  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Infrequent  operations  in  Atlan- 
tic or  Caribbean  Sea. 

Mediterranean  Fleet:  Normal  op- 
erations in  Eastern  and  Central 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Extensive 
time  spent  to  anchorages  or  n 
ports.  Submarines  deploy  from 
North  of  Baltic  Fleets.  Most  sur- 
face combatants  deploy  from 
Black  Sea  Fleet. 

Baltic  Reet:  Normal  in-area  train- 
ing operations  n  Baltic  Sea 
year-round.  Out-of-sea  opera- 
tions in  North  Sea.  Infrequent 
operations  in  the  North  Atlantic  of 
Caribbean  Sea. 

North  Fleet:  Normal  in-area  train- 
ing operations  in  White  and  Bar- 
ents Seas  during  summer  months. 
Out-of-area  exercises  in  Nor- 
wegian Sea.  Infrequent  opera- 
tions in  North  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean Sea. 


123    Saturn, Sevastopol, 
Novorossik 
(U.S.S.R.). 


21    Egypt. 


74    Riga,  Kaliningrad 
(U.S.S.R.). 


197  Kola,  Murmansk 
Sevarodvinsk 
(U.S.S.R.). 


Narrow  exit  via  Turkish 
Straits. 


Narrow  entrance  via 
Shelf  of  Gibraltar  and 
Turkish    Straits. 


Partial  winter  freeze  in 
both   ports/Narrow 
exit  via  the  Sound. 


Partial  winter  freeze  in 
all  ports. 
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Unilad  SUtas 


U^^.R. 


Nofmal  operations 


Estimated 
numl)er 

oi  maior    Major 
units    facilities 


Climatic  or 
geogfaphic 
limitations 


Normal  operations 


Estimated 
numlier 

of  major    Major 
units    facilities 


Ciitnatieor 
geographic 
limitations 


Pacife  Fleet:  Normal  in-area  train- 
ing operations  in  Seas  of  Japan 
and  Okhotsk.  Infrequent  out-of- 
area  operations  in  North  and 
Central  Pacific  during  summer 
months  only.  Deployments  to  the 
Indian  Ocean. 


161 


Vladivostok,  Nakhodka, 
Fetropavlovsk 
(U.S.S.R.). 


Partial  winter  freeze  in 
all  ports/Narrow 
exits  via  Kuill  Islands 
and  Korea  and  Tsu- 
(aru  Straits. 


Indian  Ocean  Detachment:  Exten- 
sive time  spent  at  anchor  in  tlie 
Socotra  Island  area,  or  In  Sey- 
chelles and  Maldive  Islands, 
Miner  trainingoperations  in  Arab- 
ian Sea. 

Guinea  Patrol:  Off  west  coast  of 
Africa. 


5    None.  Use  friendly 
ports  for  support 


Narrow  entrance  via 
Strait  of  Malacca/ 
Long  distance  from 
PKific  and  North 
FlMts. 


None.  Use  Conakry, 
Guinea  for  support. 


None. 


THE    CENTER    FOR    DEFENSE    INFORMATION 

The  enormous  size  and  complexity  of  the 
military  effort  In  this  country  has  outrun 
the  Institutions  established  for  citizen  under- 
standing and  control  of  public  policy.  An 
Informed  public  opinion  on  national  defense 
and  foreign  commitments  is  lacking  in  our 
society. 

For  these  reasons  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  has  been  established.  The  Fund 
for  Peace  has  encouraged  and  made  possible 
the  Initiation  of  this  Center.  Further  fund- 
ing will  be  provided  by  private  foimdatlons 
and  Interested  Individuals.  The  Center  will 
be  under  absolutely  no  financial  or  other 
obligation  to  any  government,  military.  In- 
dustrial or  individual  special  Interest. 

The  Center  will  concentrate  exclusively  on 
analyzing  and  circulating  public  Information 
on  matters  of  national  defense  and  overseas 
commitments,  as  well  as  scrutinizing  our 
national  defense  program  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Its  appraisals  will  challenge  existing 
assumptions  about  national  defense  and  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  rational  alternative  policies 
and  budgets,  to  be  measured  against  those  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Center  will  disseminate  Its  research 
and  Information  to  the  broadest  public  pos- 
sible through  position  papers;  a  Journal, 
The  Defense  Monitor,  of  which  this  Is  the 
first  edition;  and  material  designed  for  the 
news  and  other  media.  In  addition,  the  Cen- 
ter will  respond  to  requests  for  Information 
on  defense  matters.  Future  editions  of  The 
Defense  Monitor  will  Include  analysis  of 
the  defense  budget,  TTLMS  (Underwat«r 
Long-range  Missile  System),  the  B-1  Bomb- 
er, technological  superiority,  the  proposed 
attack  carrier,  US  forces  overseas  and  mili- 
tary conunitments  to  foreign  nations,  as  well 
as  other  topics  of  vital  national  and  military 
concern. 

The  Center  and  Its  rapidly  developing  In- 
ventory of  information  will  be  a  reliable  and 
non-partisan  resource  for  all  Individuals  and 
groups  Insisting  upon  a  military  that  will 
genuinely  defend  and  strengthen  American 
society,  not  weaken  It  by  overcommitments 
and  waste  of  resources. 


TRADE  BARRIERS  AGAINST 
AMERICAN  GOODS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  last  it 
seems  that  America  is  starting  to  wake 
up  to  our  great  problems  in  international 
trade.  Last  year's  trade  deficit  drives 
home  the  seriousness  of  our  position. 

This  problem,  however,  is  not  one  that 
arose  overnight.  The  seeds  of  our  dilem- 
ma were  sown  in  the  early  1960's  when 
our  Government  failed  to  realize  that 
World  War  II  was  long  over  and  that  we 
no  longer  needed  to  give  special  trade 
advantages  to  Japan  and  other  nations 
that  suflFered  severe  damage  in  the  con- 
flict. 

This  problem  grew  and  blossomed 
quickly — our  trade  deficits  actually  be- 
gan in  1965  if  statistics  were  kept  as  they 
should  be. 


If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  and 
maintain  our  position  as  a  world  eco- 
nomic leader,  then  we  must  look  at  how 
we  got  into  our  current  position.  When 
we  study  this,  I  believe  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  we  cannot  enact  stringent  pro- 
tectionist legislation,  nor  can  we  pass 
laws  that  would  strangle  American  firms 
which  also  have  operations  abroad.  This 
would  be  very  foolish  since  these  firms 
aid  rather  than  damage  our  domestic 
economy. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  break  down 
trade  barriers  that  discriminate  against 
American  goods.  We  must  consider  pro- 
viding American  industry  with  the  means 
of  competing  against  manufacturers  in 
other  nations  which  have  different  rules 
than  ours  concerning  production.  And  we 
must  somehow  bring  our  soaring  labor 
costs  imder  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  issue  of  In- 
dustry Week  magazine  carries  an  excel- 
lent editorial  and  article,  "Unite  Our 
Hands."  This  article  contains  much  vsd- 
uable  information  that  we  can  use  in  re- 
solving our  trade  problems.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  and  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wanted:    Fair    Shake 

The  overseas  manufacturer  who  wants  to 
sell  In  this  country  has  the  support  of  two 
governments — his  and  ours. 

Twelve  years  ago,  that  was  Just  a  flip 
crack.  It  has  since  become  a  critical  cliche 
among  U.S.  manufacturers  who  have  be- 
come victims  of  an  assortment  of  tariff  and 
nontarlff  trade  obstacles  (see  story  starting 
opposite  page  30). 

These  trade  rule  Inequities  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  our  Inability  to  compete  In 
the  world  market.  Including  our  difficulty 
in  holding  our  sliare  of  market  In  the  U.S. 
Combined  with  our  disadvantages  In  hourly 
employment  costs.  In  capital  recovery  poli- 
cies, and  In  the  deterioration  In  our  will 
to  work,  the  unfair  trade  obstacles  make 
competition  difficult  in  many  Industries. 

They  arose  partly  through  what  our  over- 
seas competitors  have  done  to  promote  their 
industries  and  their  exports  of  highly  manu- 
factiured  goods,  and  partly  through  what  we 
have  not  done.  The  Inequities  result  from 
our  public  sector  making  decisions  for  polit- 
ical reasons  rather  than  for  economic  rea- 
sons. Tliey  have  resulted  in  American  Indus- 
try trying  to  compete  in  a  world  market 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back. 

Uncle  Sam  wanted  to  be  a  good  guy  In 
the  world  marketplace.  He  wanted  to  play 
the  role  of  the  beneficial  uncle.  He  wanted 
to  be  loved.  His  nephews  abroad  didn't  really 
love  him.  His  nephews  at  home  are  in  danger 
of  being  impoverished. 

The  inequities  In  trade  are  so  diverse  as 
to  defy  easy  categorization.  Most  of  them 
result  from  tax  structures  In  other  countries 
that  provide  a  wide  variety  of  incentivea  to 


promote  exports  and  penalize  imports.  Many 
of  these  are  Indirect  taxes  that  are  not  Im- 
posed on  exports  but  which  are  Imposed  at 
the  border  on  Imports.  Sometimes,  they  take 
the  form  of  extraordinary  depreciation  de- 
ductions for  export-related  assets. 

They  will  remain  a  menace  to  U.S.  In- 
dustry, to  the  Jobs  of  American  workers,  and 
to  the  tax  sources  of  U.S.  governments — at 
all  levels — until  we,  as  a  country,  decide  to 
make  economic  decisions  for  economic  rea- 
sons, rather  than  for  political  reasons. 

It  Is  past  time  for  U.S.  Industry  to  get  a 
fair  shake  In  trade  rules. 

Walter  J.  Campbell. 

Untie   Our  Hands 
(By  Floyd  G.  Lawrence,  executive  editor) 

The  U.S.  announced  the  discovery  of  eco- 
nomics on  Aug.  15,  1971. 

It  was  a  finding  perhaps  as  Inevitable  as, 
and  yet  no  less  startling  than,  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  children  have  grown  up.  And 
with  It  not  just  we  but  the  entire  Free 
World  entered  a  new  "phase." 

The  U.S.  has  now  made  clear  that  It  no 
longer  Intends  to  let  its  economic  Interests 
be  subordinated  In  trade.  In  Investment,  In 
foreign  policy,  or  In  mutual  defense;  and 
that  In  future  negotiations  It  wlU  be  as  gen- 
erous or  as  selfish  as  other  nations.  And  It 
win  be  quite  a  change. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  had 
willingly  been  Uncle  Sam  to  the  Free  World. 
Knthusiastic  about  the  growth  of  our 
nephews,  we  helped  them  with  a  Uberal  al- 
lowance and  looked  the  other  way  when  It 
came  to  pranks  In  the  trade  field. 

We  offered  a  hand  to  everyone  as  If  we 
could  do  everything,  and  as  If  we  need  not 
change,  or  even  review,  what  we  were  doing 
In  the  world  of  international  economics.  Our 
political  strategists  somehow  failed  to  rec- 
ognize or  to  adapt  to  mounting  evidence 
that  we  were  not  destined  forever  to  remain 
the  Free  World's  rich  uncle. 

Yet  since  1950,  our  share  of  world  automo- 
bile production  has  declined  from  76  to  33'?^; 
our  share  of  world  steel  production  from  47 
to  18%;  and  our  share  of  world  radio  and 
television  production  from  66  to  19%. 

StUl  more  evidence  appeared  In  U.S. 
homes,  where  products  made  overseas  grew 
to  account  for  seven  out  of  ten  sweaters,  two 
of  every  five  pairs  of  shoes,  one  of  every  three 
bicycles,  one  of  every  two  black  and  white  TV 
sets,  and  nine  out  of  ten  home  radios. 

Proof  of  our  dwindling  competitiveness 
was  piling  up,  but  few  recognized  It.  Most 
assumed  competition  was  a  game  we  played 
among  ourselves,  and  they  viewed  the  facts 
In  that  context: 

Rapid  productivity  gains  on  the  part  of 
others  were  to  be  expected  as  "part  of  the 
process  of  catching  up." 

While  the  exports  of  otiiers  grew  faster, 
our  exports  grew  also. 

We  continued  to  enjoy  a  satisfactory  trade 
surplus  through  1967  aS  other  countries 
needed  our  goods  and  the  slack  In  our  own 
economy  dampened  our  demand  for  Imports. 

And,  perhaps  most  Important,  since  our 
consumer  Income  rose  more  rapidly  than 
our  consumer  prices.  Individual  standards  of 
living  did  not  suffer. 
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But  starting  aljout  1964,  foreign  products 
became  increasingly  competitive  in  oxir  mar- 
kets as  U.S.  wage  gains  further  outstripped 
productivity,  and  our  costs  rose  more  sharply 
than  those  of  our  competltWB  abroad.  For 
the  same  reason,  our  products  became  less 
attractive  abroad,  and  more  and  more  dollars 
faUed  to  return  to  the  U.S.  Our  surplus  In 
merchandise  trade  began  to  decline,  and  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit  began  to  build. 

By  August  1971,  the  U.S.  faced  a  balance  of 
payments  deficit  more  than  twice  the  previ- 
ous high — at  «8  billion — and  a  $2.2  bUllon 
merchandise  trade  deficit,  the  first  since 
1893. 

NEPHBWB  BECOME  COMPrTITORS 

The  UJS.  Is  still  rich  and  productive,  but 
It  Is  no  longer  supreme.  It  Is  one  strong  com- 
petitor among  other  strong  competitors. 

By  the  late  1960s,  the  European  Economic 
Conununlty  (EEC)  had  become  the  largest 
trading  entity  In  the  world.  This  year  It  will 
expand  further  to  become  an  economic  power 
with  a  population  exceeding  and  a  gross  na- 
tional product  rivaling  ours. 

If  the  other  countries  that  are  to  be  taken 
Into  the  expanded  EEC  are  Included,  the  en- 
larged EEC  will  accotmt  for  nearly  40%  of 
world  trade  and  for  50%  of  world  trade  In 
Industrial  products,  three  times  the  U.S. 
share.  Even  Ignoring  trade  among  EEC  mem- 
bers, themselves,  which  accounts  for  about 
half,  the  expanded  EEC  will  account  for  as 
much  as  40%  more  trade  than  will  we.  One 
member  alone.  West  Germany,  In  1970  sur- 
passed the  U.S.  as  the  leading  exporter  of 
manufactures  with  $30  billion. 

Yet  the  competitiveness  of  Japan  has  In- 
creased even  more  rapidly.  That  nation  has 
grown  consistently  faster  over  the  last  20 
years  than  any  other  In  economic  history.  It 
has  sustained  an  annual  export  growth  of 
19%  over  the  period  with  a  growth  In  manu- 
factures during  the  last  decade  alone  of  some 
400%. 

Pew  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  htip- 
Ing  to  build  a  strong  Europe  facing  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  a  strong  Japan  facing  the  Bam- 
boo Curtain.  But  at  the  same  time,  few  have 
questioned  that,  as  the  economies  of  other 
countries  became  stronger,  they  would  accept 
an  Increased  share  of  responsibility  for  world 
•ecurlty  and  would  gradually  open  their 
markets  to  others.  Including  the  U.S. 

But  If  we  have  been  correct  In  visualizing 
the  strength  of  the  Free  World  as  nations 
bound  together  like  a  bundle  of  sticks,  our 
vision  may  have  been  less  clear  when  It  came 
to  dealing  with  the  earnest  desire  of  some 
sticks  to  become  larger  than  others.  And 
there's  a  rather  obvious  reason. 

Because  changes  In  trade  patterns  affect 
the  economies  of  others  far  more  than  our 
own,  foreign  trade  Issues  have  loomed  less 
large  In  our  national  policies  and  politics 
than  In  those  of  our  trading  partners.  So 
other  nations  have  asserted  themselves  to 
Improve  their  competitive  positions,  not  only 
through  hard  work,  but  also  through  dis- 
criminatory trading  arrangements  and  the 
development  of  export  support  programs 
more  aggressive  than  ours. 

just  look  at  TV 

Television  provides  an  interesting  example, 
not  only  because  Its  history  spans  the  post- 
war period,  but  also  because  It  is  among 
our  most  technologically  sophisticated  In- 
dustries. 

"If  the  television  Industry  In  this  country 
can't  make  It,  I  don't  know  what  Industry 
can,"  contends  Joseph  S.  Wright,  chairman 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago.  "I'm  not  aware 
of  any  Industry  In  the  U.S.  that  has  a  better 
track  record  for  cutting  costs.  Improving  its 
product,  and  Increasing  its  productivity." 

Using  1952  as  a  consumer  price  base  of 
100,  In  1970  the  average  TV  price  had  been 
reduced  to  72  while  the  average  annual  con- 
sumer price  Index  had  risen  to  146. 

"The  average  price  In  1970  was  almost 
307c   less  than  the  price  in  1952,"  says  Mr. 
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Wright,  "yet  those  sets  in  1952  were  small 
screen  black  and  whits  vacuum  tube  sets 
while  the  1970  sets  are  transistorized  and 
include  color.  The  TV  set  we  sell  today  Is  a 
much  more  complicated  product  with  a  great 
deal  more  In  it,  and  wages  have  increased 
substantially.  So  the  lower  price  reflects  a 
tremendous  productivity  Increase." 

Yet  In  Jtist  nine  years  (1962-71),  TV  Im- 
ports rose  from  2.4%  of  a  6.6  million  unit 
U.S.  black  and  white  TV  market  to  56%  of 
a  7.6  million  market.  In  1965,  Japanese  color 
TV  imports  were  only  2.6%  of  rhe  total 
color  market  of  2.6  million  units.  By  1971 
Japanese  Imports  held  almost  18%  of  a  7.2 
million  market. 

Similarly,  using  1952  as  a  consumer  price 
base  of  100,  In  1970  the  average  U.S.  radio 
price  was  68,  with  portability,  PM,  stereo, 
and  many  added  values.  Yet  radio  has  fared 
even  worse. 

In  the  late  1950s,  millions  of  low-priced 
Japanese  transistor  radios  began  to  pour  Into 
the  U.S.  By  1968  they  had  captured  95% 
of  the  U.S.  market;  less  than  5%  of  our 
market  of  some  40  million  home  radios  is 
served  by  U.S.  plants  today.  Except  for  cer- 
tain specialty  sets,  the  manufacture  of  radios 
In  the  U.S.  was  made  economically  impos- 
sible within  ten  years  of  the  Invasion  by 
the  Japanese. 

In  world  radio  and  television  production, 
U.S.  output  has  hovered  around  25  million 
units  while  world  output  has  grown  from 
35  million  to  140  mlUlon. 

JAPANESE    TV    PICTURE    SLANTED 

"The  principal  factcx's  in  this  amazing 
feat  have  not  been  cheap  labor,  productivity 
miracles,  or  a  single-minded  dUlgence  by  the 
Japanese,"  believes  Mr.  Wright,  "although 
these  qualities  have  been  helpful.  Rather, 
much  of  JapEin's  success  has  resulted  instead 
from  what  we  consider  to  be  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  Japan's  export 
trade." 

In  1956  and  1957,  Japan  decided  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
electronics  industry  and  enacted  a  law 
known  as  the  Electronics  Industry  Develop- 
ment Emergency  Law,  which  remained  in  ef- 
fect until  1971.  A  new  and  similar  follow-on 
law  for  the  same  purpose  was  then  enacted, 
extending  the  "emergency"  to  1978. 

Under  this  law,  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  &  Industry  was  directed  to 
establish  and  supervise  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electronics  industry,  and 
within  the  ministry  there  was  set  up  an 
Electronics  Industry  Council  of  top  indus- 
try officials  to  help  formulate  research  and 
development  programs  as  part  of  a  first 
phase.  Under  this  procedure,  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  consumer  products,  components, 
computers,  communications,  and  industrial 
electronics  was  broken  down  Into  program 
subjects. 

For  each  one  of  the  programs,  the  ministry 
developed  a  time  table,  a  set  of  specific  ob- 
jectives, and  funding  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. Phase  2  of  each  program  was  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  putting  the  new 
product  Into  commercial  production,  and 
with  financing  by  free  or  low-interest  loans 
from  the  Japan  Development  Bank.  Phase  3 
contemplated  production  rationalization  ac- 
companied by  an  accelerated  write-off  of 
whatever  Investment  the  companies  them- 
selves had  made  in  the  program. 

"This  new  system  of  business  Is  not  really 
free  enterprise  as  we  know  it,"  adds  Mr. 
Wright,  "although  through  the  ministry's 
Deliberations  Committee  the  Industry  mem- 
bers have  great  Influence  in  getting  an  ef- 
fective consensus  on  what  the  programs  can 
and  should  accomplish.  But  the  ministry  is 
the  boss  and  finally  decides  what  projects 
win  be  supported  and  who  will  participate 
and  to  what  extent. 

"While  we  and  our  competitors  in  the  U.S. 
beat  each  others'  brains  out.  trying  to  come 
up  with  the  best  color  TV  tut>e,  the  Japanese 


have  eliminated  wasteful  duplication  of  re- 
search in  competing  projects."  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "and  technology  is  standardized  and 
shared.  And  if  the  industry  In  question  Is 
considered  too  fragmented  for  effective  ac- 
tion, mergers  and  consolidations  are  encour- 
aged. Rather  than  an  antagonist,  the  govern- 
ment considers  Itself  an  active  and  responsi- 
ble partner  in  the  venture. 

"It  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  of  mortal 
men  to  encourage  them  to  form  a  cartel  un- 
der government  supervision  for  export  trade 
and  then  require  them  to  compete  in  an  anti- 
trust environment  In  their  home  market," 
adds  Mr.  Wright.  "As  a  result,  prices  In  the 
Japanese  home  market  are  high  when  com- 
pared with  the  same  product  sold  here  or  In 
other  export  markets,  and  this  Is  due  to  a 
ntunber  of  factors,  including  outright  car- 
tels to  fix  prices  and  the  denial  or  discourage- 
ment of  access  to  the  Japanese  market  by  for- 
eign competition.. 

The  Japanese  Electronics  Industry  Assn. 
admitted  a  year  or  so  ago  that  large-screen 
TV  receivers  made  in  the  U.S  could  be  de- 
livered to  a  Japanese  importer  for  a  total  cost 
of  about  $449  while  similar  large-screen  Jap- 
anese sets  have  carried  list  prices  In  Japan  of 
$1,200  to  $1,600.  By  the  same  token,"  notes 
Mr.  Wright,  "Japanese  color  TV  table  models 
selling  In  Japan  for  $400.  are  shipped  nearly 
halfway  around  the  world  and  with  freight 
and  duty  paid  in  the  U.S.  for  under  $300." 

SeUing  a  product  at  a  lower  price  overseas 
than  in  the  home  market  is  dumping,  and 
U.S.  law  provides  a  dtimping  duty  be  Imposed. 
Yet  following  the  Treasiu-y  Dept.'s  dumping 
finding  In  December  1970  and  a  9%  bond  re- 
quired pending  determination  of  what  the 
dumping  margins  might  be,  J^ancse  color 
TVs  exported  to  the  U.S.  Increased  nearly 
60  %>  in  1971  and  at  prices,  believes  Mr. 
Wright,  stlU  below  those  prevailing  In  Japan. 

"Some  people  In  this  country  have  suggest- 
ed that  we  should  not  be  overly  critical  of 
Japan  and  that  we  should  not  be  so  Insistent 
on  what  they  call  'protectionist'  measures 
because  this  might  start  a  trade  war  and 
have  an  Impact  on  our  exports,  particularly 
on  some  of  our  agricultural  products,"  says 
Mr.  Wright.  "I  have  news  for  them.  I  think 
we  are  already  in  a  trade  war  with  Japan  and 
If  we  aren't  realistic  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems right  now  It  will  be  most  difficult  to 
preserve  the  relationship  between  our  two 
countries  In  the  future. 

"I  happen  to  be  In  an  Industry  which  has 
an  unmatched  record  for  competition  In  in- 
novation. In  technology,  in  marketing,  and 
for  passing  on  to  the  public  the  benefits  of 
our  technology  and  productivity  In  the  form 
of  better  products  at  lower  prices,"  em- 
phasizes Mr.  Wright.  "We  have  been  hit  ex- 
tremely hard  by  the  Japanese  trade  war,  but 
we  don't  need  a  government  blanket  to  "pro- 
tect us  from  rigors  of  foreign  competition." 
All  we  need  Is  a  reasonably  fair  shake  In  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  an  Intelligent  and  in- 
formed government  Interest  In  our  prob- 
lems." 

PROCFGS    OP    ELIMINATION 

The  need  for  a  fair  shake  In  International 
trade  rules  is  also  identified  as  our  key  prob- 
lem through  a  process  of  elimination  by  F. 
J.  Borch,  chairman.  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  He  arrives  at  his  conclu- 
sion by  considering  each  alternative  "cause" 
as  follows: 

"We  have  all  heard  that  U.  S.  Investments- 
offshore  are  having  a  dire  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  1970,  the  cumulative 
total  of  direct  private  Investment  by  U.  S. 
companies  offshore  reached  $69  billion.  The 
outgo  for  the  year  of  our  direct  Investments 
abroad  was  $4.4  binion,  while  the  return 
on  this  investment  to  the  U.  S.  was  $7.9 
billion.  The  return  from  direct  Investments, 
contrary  to  having  a  deletcriotis  effect  on  the 
U.  S.  balance  of  payments.  Is  actually  our 
last  remaining  positive  item  of  significance. 

•Next,  voices  on  both  sides  of  both  ocesms 
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tell  us  our  trade  balance  has  deteriorated 
because  of  inflation  and  that  we  should  get 
our  own  house  In  order.  In  the  UJ3.  the  do- 
mestic consumer  price  Index  rose  26%  from 
1964  to  1970.  Let's  admit  that's  bad  but  look 
what  happened  to  each  of  our  trading  part- 
ners:  Japan  40%,  ?=^rance  27%,  Germany  17%, 
Italy  21%,  UK  31%— a  range  of  17  to  40% 
with  only  Germany  appreciably  below  ovir 
25%.  Everyone  had  inflation,  but  not  every- 
one had  trade  balance  problems  to  the  same 
degree." 

Can  our  lack  of  productivity  gains  then  be 
the  culprit?  Mr.  Borch  admits  that  at  first 
glance  the  evidence  suggests  this  might  be 
the  case.  VS.  productivity  in  terms  of  out- 
put per  manhour  increased  14%  between 
1964  and  1970  while  among  our  major  trad- 
ing partners  the  Increase  ranged  from  22% 
In  the  UK  to  99%  in  Japan.  Considering  the 
more  liberal  tax  incentives  elsewhere  to  In- 
vest, Mr.  Borch  does  not  find  it  surprising 
that  others'  productivity  has  gone  up  much 
faster. 

"But  before  we  accept  that  as  our  problem, 
let's  take  a  further  look  at  what  really 
counts — unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing 
which  are  a  combined  measure  of  output  and 
total  employment  costs,"  proposes  Mr.  Borch. 
"Between  1964  and  1970  unit  labor  costs  In 
the  U.S.  rose  by  nearly  20%  with  much  of 
the  rise  occurring  during  1969-70. 

"Yet  Italy  is  very  close  to  our  20%  increase 
In  these  costs,  and  France  Is  at  16  % .  But  two 
of  our  biggest  trading  partners  display  the 
following  unit  cost  increases:  Germany  26% 
and  Britain  almost  33  % .  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
the  unit  labor  cost  increase  Is  much  lower 
than  ours  at  12%,  but  the  big  divergence 
really  occiirs  in  1969  and  1970  when  oiir  own 
unit  labor  costs  shot  up."  says  Mr.  Borch. 
"Before  that,  Japanese  unit  labor  cost  rises 
parallel  ours.  Despite  this  earlier  comparable 
unit  labor  cost  picture  for  the  Japanese,  they 
nevertheless  turned  our  two-way  trade 
around  to  their  positive  advantage  by  1965. 

"Thus,  the  differences  In  unit  labor  cost 
trends  do  not  seem  to  account  for  the  massive 
change  in  our  U.S.  trade  balance,"  Mr.  Borch 
claims. 

A   MATTEB   OF  PRIORrrlTS 

"The  real  reason  for  the  serious  U.S.  trade 
situation  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  other 
countries  have  made  international  trade  a 
top  national  priority  and  have  adopted  struc- 
tural policies  to  promote  their  trade  balances 
and  their  balances  of  payments."  concludes 
Mr.  Borch.  "The  success  of  these  policies  Is 
reflected  In  the  degree  to  which  they  have 
been  able  to  shield  their  export  prices  from 
the  inflation  that  took  place  in  their  domestic 
economies." 

During  the  19603  (1960  =  100)  the  Japa- 
nese conaumer  price  index  rose  to  176  while 
the  export  price  index  rose  only  to  105,  for  a 
spread  of  71  points.  For  France  the  gap  was 
76.  for  Italy  39,  for  the  UK  31,  for  West  Ger- 
many 15.  But  for  the  U.S.  the  export  price 
index  has  more  closely  kept  pace  with  the 
domestic  price  index,  a  31%  domestic  price 
rise  and  a  22%  export  rise,  a  spread  of  only 
9  points. 

How  covUd  other  countries  thus  insulate 
their  export  pricing  from  their  domestic  econ- 
omies? Mr.  Borch  cites  three  factors: 

Others  had  the  freedom  to  devalue  their 
currencies  when  their  trade  and  their  bal- 
ances of  payments  got  in  trouble.  Mean- 
while, for  good  technical  reasons  under  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  U.S.  was 
unable  to  Institute  similar  compensatory 
competitive  steps. 

Others  have  been  very  careful  to  protect 
those  domestic  industries  they  consider  im- 
portant to  their  economy,  or  to  their  em- 
ployment, from  what  they  consider  might  be 
disruptive  imports  through  preferential  di- 
rect subsidies  to  industries  in  some  form. 

Others  have  tax  structures  which  provide 
a  wide  variety  of  Incentives  to  promote  ex- 
ports and  to  penalize  imports.  This  factor 


Ifr.  Borch  considers  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  three. 

CROWING  AND  PERMANENT 

"The  U.S.  will  remain  at  a  growing  and 
permanent  disadvantage  as  long  as  these 
structural  tax  differences  exist,"  says  Mr. 
Borch.  "While  our  tax  officials  undertook  a 
massive  effort  beginning  in  1962  to  make 
sure  that  export  income  of  U.S.  corporations 
was  taxed  here  in  full,  foreign  countries  have 
continued  to  permit  the  shifting  of  export 
Income  to  a  tax  haven  subsidiary,  for  exam- 
ple, or  have  given  extra  deductions  for  costs 
tied  to  exports,  such  as  extraordinary  de- 
preciation deductions  for  export-relatciid  as- 
sets. 

"But  I  believe  the  most  important  of  the 
trade-affecting  measures  built  Into  the  tax 
structure  by  our  trading  partners  is  the 
heavy  reliance  on  indirect  taxes  that  are  not 
reflected  in  the  price  of  their  exports  and 
are  imposed  at  the  border  on  imports,"  de- 
clares Mr.  Borch. 

"When  the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  &  Trade  (GATT)  were  written  25 
years  ago,  they  provided  that  the  member 
countries  could  exempt  their  exports  from 
indirect  taxes,  which  then  were  understood  to 
be  mainly  sales  and  excise  taxes,  and  charge 
an  appropriate  compensating  border  tax  on 
Imports.  At  the  same  time,  the  GATT  rules 
forbade  both  export  rebates  and  border  lev- 
ies for  direct  taxes — those  taxes  imposed  on 
personal  and  corporate  Income,  and  for  so- 
cial security. 

"What  we  did  not  foresee,"  explains  Mr. 
Borch,  "was  the  full  Impact  of  the  difference 
In  tax  structures  in  Europe  and  Japan,  rely- 
ing heavily  on  high  rate  Indirect  taxes,  with 
a  8im\iltaneous  shift  In  this  country  away 
from  indirect  taxes  toward  almost  total  re- 
liance on  the  Income  tax  as  a  source  of  na- 
tional revenue." 

As  a  result,  when  the  European  manufac- 
turer exports  to  the  U.S.  or  elsewhere,  his 
government  rebates  or  waives  the  actual  total 
amount  of  his  indirect  taxes  that  are  In- 
cluded in  his  domestic  price.  His  product 
then  reaches  the  VS.  where  it  crosses  the 
border  free  of  U.S.  taxes.  Thus  his  export 
product  price  reflects  his  domestic  price, 
less  his  own  domestic  tax,  and  no  UJ3.  tax. 

But  when  a  U.S.  manufacturer  exports  to 
Europe,  his  price  not  only  reflects  all  of  the 
VS.  taxes  for  which  he  receives  no  rebate, 
but  also  an  additional  border  tax  equal  to 
that  nation's  Indirect  taxes.  In  the  case  of 
automobiles,  for  example,  those  border  taxes 
are  33.3%  in  France.  11%  in  Germany,  and 
36.6%  in  the  U.K.  And  the  border  tax  Is 
usually  imposed  on  the  landed  cost,  Includ- 
ing the  European  customs  duty. 

XTNTIY    WTTH    IMPUNrTT 

The  U.S.  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  EEC  and  supported  the  UK's  entry.  We 
observed  with  little  complaint  special  prefer- 
ences for  some  18  African  countries  because 
they  were  former  colonies  of  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy.  But  eyebrows  began  to 
rise  as  the  EEC  entered  into  still  more  spe- 
cial agreements  with  Greece,  Turkey,  Tuni- 
sia. Morocco,  Israel,  and  Spain. 

The  EEC  has  now  given  these  special  pref- 
erences to  more  than  30  countries,  and  an 
intention  has  been  indicated  to  provide 
similar  preferential  treatment  for  all  Med- 
iterranean countries  and  much  of  Africa. 

While  the  EEC  explains  that  it  has  a  "re- 
sponsibility" to  these  nations  as  less  devel- 
oped countries,  others  have  observed  that 
the  EEC  also  has  a  "responsibility"  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  that  it  is  not  serving 
that  responsibility  by  requiring  in  return 
reverse  preferences  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended as  a  "benefit"  to  the  less  developed. 

It  is  now  anticipated  that  preferential 
association  agreements  covering  all  or  most 
Indiistrial  products  will  soon  be  negotiated 
between  the  enlarged  EEC  and  those  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Assn.  countries  that  have 


not  applied  for  membership  in  it.  This  would 
mean  that  all  of  Western  Europe,  most  of 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  most  of  black  Africa  would  be  bound  in 
a  discriminatory  trading  and  Investing  bloc. 

A  similar  bloc  may  well  rise  in  the  Pacific, 
predicts  Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  director,  Hud- 
son Institute,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  "We 
believe  that  it  Is  very  likely  that  by  1980 
each  of  the  major  nations  of  the  Pacific 
hemisphere  will  be  conducting  more  than 
50%  of  their  trade  and  making  or  receiving 
more  than  50%  of  their  investments  with 
other  countries  in  the  Pacific  hemisphere." 

Dr.  Kahn  foresees  the  principal  com- 
ponents of  this  Pacific  hemisphere  trading 
and  investment  community  to  be  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  Singapore. 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
North  and  South  American  countries  In- 
cluding Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  perhaps  Argentina  and 
ChUe. 

He  cites  the  following  factors  as  Im- 
portant In  creating  the  community: 

The  continued  economic  growth  of  Japan 
at  much  greater  than  the  world  rate,  and  the 
growth  of  Japanese  tnterrational  trade  at  no 
less  than  the  rate  of  world  trade  in  general. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Far  East  and  thtlr  increasing 
share  of  world  trade. 

The  expanding  need  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  U.S.  and  Japan,  to  ex- 
port maniifacturing  operations  to  low  labor 
cost  areas  such  as  Singapore  or  Taiwan,  and 
increasingly  by  the  end  of  the  decade  to  such 
areas  as  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo- 
nesia as  well. 

A  shifting  orientation  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  away  from  Europe  and  toward 
Japan,  the  Pacific,  and  the  U.S. 

Increased  Japanese  Investment  and  mar- 
keting Interest  in  South  /merica,  and  espe- 
cially in  Brazil,  the  only  major  country  other 
than  the  U.S.  where  Japanese  have  gone  in 
large  numbers  to  settle  as  Immigrants. 

"Since  the  Americas  face  both  across  the 
Atlantic  and  across  the  Pacific,  it  is  possible 
for  an  Atlantic  hemisphere  trading  and  In- 
vestment area  and  a  Pacific  trading  and  in- 
vestment area  to  exist  <«imultaneously  and  for 
the  members  of  both  to  trade  at  least  60% 
with  each  other,"  observes  Dr.  Kahn. 

BLOC   B0STINCT 

The  growth  of  blocs  suggests  that  reduc- 
tions in  trade  barriers  are  a  matter  not  only 
of  interest  tut  of  action  among  our  trading 
partners.  Situated  between  tJ:e  two,  our  chal- 
lenge is  to  be  part  of  the  miction  of  both. 

From  1934  to  1967,  every  major  initiative 
for  free  trade  came  from  the  U.S.  But  those 
Initiatives  took  place  within  a  context  of 
U.S.  dominance. 

"The  central  fact  of  the  last  25  years,"  be- 
lieves Commerce  Secretary  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
"has  been  the  conviction — ours  as  much  as 
that  of  other  countries — that  the  U.S.  was 
dominant  both  In  size  and  competitiveness 
in  the  international  economy.  The  practices, 
institutions,  and  rules  governing  interna- 
tional trade  and  payments  were  structured 
to  fit  that  fact. 

"We  as  a  nation  and  the  world  as  a  whole 
were  too  slow  to  realize  that  basic  structural 
and  competitive  changes  were  occurring,"  the 
former  Bell  &  Howell  chairman  reported 
when  he  was  assistant  to  the  President  for 
international  economic  affairs.  "As  a  result. 
International  policies  and  practices  were  too 
slow  in  responding." 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  failure  to  recognize 
basic  structxiral  and  competitive  changes  will 
recur.  Rather,  facing  strong  and  strengthen- 
ing competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia,  our  chal- 
lenge Is  one  of  uniting  in  economic  strategies 
and  objectives  to  adapt  to  that  new  reality — 
and  of  getting  our  trading  partners  to  do  the 
same. 
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Perhaps  Inevitably,  recognition  of  that  new 
reality  has  brought  a  sharp  polarization  of 
opinion  as  to  the  appropriate  response.  Or- 
ganized labor,  traditionally  favoring  free 
trade  In  the  interests  of  the  lowest  prices  for 
consumers,  has  swung  heavily  to  protection- 
ism in  the  belief  that  it  would  protect  U.S. 
)obs.  Others,  examining  the  same  evidence, 
conclude  that  the  answer  is  free  trade  reflect- 
ing increased  equality. 

This  polarization  at  views  may  be  momen- 
tarily useful.  Certainly  the  ardent  pro- 
nouncements of  labor  for  protectionism  are 
unsettling  to  our  friends  overseas  and  can- 
not have  failed  to  heighten  their  Interest  In 
lesser  altemattres.  By  the  same  token,  the 
Idealism  of  the  free  traders  has  foeuoed  at- 
tention on  structural  inequities  and  the 
practical  consequences  of  suddenly  unre- 
strained trade  as  well. 

Thus  the  Issue  may  light  the  way  for  both 
Tis  and  our  trading  partners.  The  issue  is  one 
of  two-way  trade  benefiting  hoth  sides.  Tb« 
objective,  clearly,  must  be  fair  trade. 

WHAT   B   FAB   TEADRf 

While  protectionUm  Iltertdly  Involves  the 
protection  of  Industries  by  the  imposition 
of  barriers  to  Imports  and  /ree  trade  envi- 
sions the  removal  of  such  barriers,  fair  trade 
is  more  difficult  to  define.  Let's  examine  a 
bit  further  what  we  have  today. 

Tariffs  are  less  a  factor  now  than  in  the 
past  due  In  part  to  the  success  In  reducing 
tariffs  during  the  Kennedy  Round  of  nego- 
tiations under  the  GATT.  Tariff  concessions 
on  dutiable  nonagzicultural  products  by  the 
four  largest  industrial  participants — the  UJ9. 
the  EEC.  the  UK,  and  Japan — averaged 
slightly  more  than  35%  and  covered  about 
$20  billion  of  trade.  With  the  Kennedy  Round 
cuts  this  year,  tariffs  on  such  products  will 
average  only  9.9%  in  the  U.S.,  8.8%  In  the 
EEC,  10.8%  In  the  UK,  and  10.7%  In  Japan. 

But  as  the  tariffs  have  come  down,  non- 
tariff  barriers  have  become  more  conspicu- 
ous— In  part  because  the  tariffs  have  loomed 
less  important  but  also.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  because  nations  have  been  adding  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  Improve  their  bargaining 
position  in  anticipation  of  up>comlng  negotia- 
tions. 

Robert  E.  Baldwin,  former  chief  economist 
In  the  Office  of  the  VS.  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  defines  a  non- 
tariff  barrier  as  any  measure  (public  or  pri- 
vate) that  causes  Internationally  traded 
goods  and  services  to  be  allocated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reduce  potential  real  world  in- 
come. 

A  list  of  some  800  such  trade-distorting 
measures  was  compiled  by  GATT  by  asking 
each  member  to  name  its  complaints  against 
the  others.  But  the  thing  that  makes  such 
barriers  thorny  is  that,  while  they  may  dis- 
tort trade,  they  are  often  tulopted  for  social, 
health,  or  technical  reasons. 

The  French,  for  example,  require  the  pres- 
ence of  a  French  inspector  during  the  manu- 
facture of  pharmaceuticals.  Manufacturers 
outside  France,  having  no  French  Inspectors, 
are  unable  to  ship  their  products  into  the 
country  even  though  the  motive  may  well 
be  one  of  public  health.  By  the  same  token, 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers' Code  is  the  sole  standard  of  accept- 
ability for  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  in  the 
U.S.  Products  must  be  Inspected  and  cer- 
tified by  sui  inspector  licensed  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Boiler  &  Pressure  Vessel  In- 
spectors, a  safety  qualification  Impossible 
for  foreign  firms  to  meet. 

Among  types  of  barriers  distorting  trade 
are  the  following  listed  by  the  National  Assn. 
of  Manufacturers  (NAM) ,  New  York: 

Government  procurement — VS.  suppliers 
In  many  cases  are  totally  «xcladed  from 
foreign  government  purchasing,  or  even 
ftom  purchaaes  by  private  bodies  abroad 
utilizing    government    funds.    One    of    the 


•asieBt  ways  to  exclude  outside  suppliers  is 
simply  to  fail  to  provide  adeqtiate  iaianu^ 
tlon  concerning  bidding  opportunities  at  to 
provide  It  so  late  that  a  proposal  cannot 
be  readied  In  time  to  "be  considered." 

Import  quotas — Quantitative  import  re- 
strictions exist  In  a  ntunber  of  countries 
for  a  variety  of  products.  In  addition  to  the 
levels  of  the  quotas  themselves,  many  prob- 
lems arise  in  relation  to  administration,  with 
licenses  often  Issued  in  an  ad  hoc  discre- 
tionary manner.  Import  quotas  used  by  the 
UJS.  Include  limits  on  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products,  textiles,  and  beef. 

State  trading — Although  GATT  provides 
that  state  trading  organizations  should  not 
discriminate,  the  provisions  are  ambiguous 
and  discrimination  la  in  fact  common.  State 
trading  may  result  In  strict  limits  on  the 
level  of  Imports,  price  regulation,  mark-up 
policies  which  discriminate  heavily  In  favor 
of  home  products,  or  In  standards  policies 
which  strictly  limit  the  fea^blUty  of  im- 
portation. State  trading  organizations  also 
often  subsidize  exports,  or  dump  exports, 
creating  artificial  conditions  of  competition 
for  U.S.  exporters  in  third  country  markets. 

Export  subsidies — The  industrial  covintrles 
already  have  an  agreement  to  refrain  from 
subsidies  on  manufactures.  The  export  in- 
centives which  do  exist  therefore  take  hidden 
or  indirect  forms,  or  are  embodied  in  tax 
provisions  or  export  financing  terms. 

Tax  mechanisms — Tax  devices  can  be  used 
to  block  imports  or  create  incentives  for 
export,  or  both.  Thus,  the  tax  on  automobiles 
may  be  applied  In  terms  of  cubic  displace- 
ment or  horsepower,  favoring  smaller  Euro- 
pean or  Japanese  cars  over  U.S.  cars.  The 
tax  on  value  added,  widely  used  in  Europe 
as  described  by  Mr.  Borch,  is  another  ex- 
ample, but  general  sales  taxes  such  as  those 
in  Japan  or  in  the  various  states  of  the  U.S. 
or  general  manufacturers  taxes  such  as  those 
in  Canada  are  also  examples  of  this  general 
problem. 

Special  levies — Charges  on  Imports  which 
vary  with  internal  market  conditions,  or 
with  specific  criteria  regarding  contents  of 
the  product,  can  be  very  trade-distorting. 
The  most  Important  example  is  the  variable 
levy  for  Eurc^ean  Conunon  Market  agrlcul- 
tiwe  while  a  VS.  example  Is  the  American 
Selling  Price  method  of  valuation  for  certain 
chemicals.  The  charges  are  designed  to  make 
imports  a  residual  factor,  after  the  domestic 
production  has  been  assured  of  sale  at  the 
supported  prices. 

Customs  procedures— classification  of 
products  can  affect  the  duties  or  other 
charges  just  as  the  vaUiation  of  the  product 
determines  the  size  of  the  duty  in  most 
cases.  The  degree  of  administrative  discre- 
tion for  classification  and  valuation  is  sig- 
nificant In  some  countries  while  special 
charges  are  also  often  made  in  ad  hoc 
fashion  to  cover  discretionary  rulings  on 
customs  clearance  procedures. 

Sandards — The  mere  fact  that  product 
standards  differ  from  country  to  country  is 
an  Impediment  to  imj>ortation  as  described 
In  the  case  of  pharmaceuticals  Into  France  cr 
boilers  into  the  U.S.  New,  complex  products 
which  have  multiple  components  and  pur- 
poses are  facing  increasing  difficulties  In 
achieving  suitable  registration.  Even  after 
registration.  Importation  may  be  restricted 
by  testing  and  Inspection  requirements,  pre- 
packaging specifications.  Inadequate  govern- 
ment facilities  for  regulation  of  imports,  and 
administrative  dlEcretion  ofen  leading  to 
preferential  treatment  of  home-produced 
goods. 

The  development  of  regional  standards, 
such  as  Europe -wide  standards,  should  be  re- 
sisted wherever  possible,  warns  NAM'S  direc- 
tor of  International  affairs,  William  R.  Pol- 
lert,  in  favor  of  International  standards  and 
dlscusstons  leading  to  such  standards,  open 
to  all  countries  wishing  to  participate.  (Only 


recently  the  VS.  has  In  fact  been  Invited  to 
participate  in  talks  in  the  EEC  regarding 
such  standards  for  electrical  equipment.) 

But  both  the  Rome  Treaty  and  the  Stock- 
holm Convention  contain  provisions  designed 
to  eliminate  all  forms  of  trade  restriction 
among  members  of  the  EEC  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Assn.  Studies  of  nontarlff 
barrlMB  have  been  made  in  each  organiza- 
tion and  detailed  codes  of  behavior  set  forth 
In  some  areas. 

"Unless  the  U.S.  soon  Joins  these  two  re- 
gional trading  groups  In  multilateral  nego- 
tiations on  non-tariff  trade  distortions,  they 
may  reach  regional  decisions  that  run  coun- 
ter to  U.S.  trade  Interests  and  yet  prove  Im- 
possible to  change,"  warns  Prof.  Baldwin. 

Wnj.  GUIDEUMKS  EMEBCK? 

"Perhaps  the  spadework  being  done  now 
within  the  EEC  will  produoe  principles  that 
can  be  applied  more  generally,"  suggests  Dr. 
Harald  B.  Malmgren,  deputy  special  repre- 
sentative for  trade  negotiations.  "Each  of  the 
EEC  member  governments  has  programs  of 
very  active  intervention  In  Industrial  policies 
within  its  own  country.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  they  reconcile  within  the  EEC 
these  things  each  government  has  thought 
of  as  its  own  province." 

He  believes  we  should  Insist  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans hold  parallel  talks  with  the  U.S.  and 
the  other  major  trading  powers  to  explore 
the  multilatertd  Impact  of  their  bilateral  dis- 
cussions. "Such  talks  in  parallel  could  be 
formal  or  informal,  but  they  ought  to  be  un- 
der the  GATT  where  we  have  explicit  rights, ' 
says  Dr.  Malmgren. 

He  also  urges  that  the  U.S.  move  ahead 
with  a  multilateral  effort  to  reduce  nontarlff 
barriers  and  to  harmonize  national  policies 
which  affect  world  markets.  "The  GATT  pro- 
gram of  work  is  now  awaiting  a  go-ahead 
from  the  U.S.  and  the  EEC.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  press  ahead  with  this  work,  so  that 
a  multilateral  negotiation  was  going  on  in 
parallel  with  talks  on  European  enlargement. 
Such  a  broader  effort  would  not  have  the 
glamour  of  the  Kennedy  Round,  nor  would 
it  necessarily  bring  quick  results.  It  would, 
however,  begin  to  solve  some  problems."  be- 
lieves Dr.  Malmgren.  "and  insure  against  new 
ones  developing.  And  it  would  provide  for 
all  other  GATT  members  a  means  for  con- 
trolling the  evolution  of  the  EEC  Itself." 

But  above  all.  Dr.  Malmgren  emphasizes 
that  we  must  end  our  policy  of  "wait  and 
see,"  supported  by  our  implied  willingness 
to  accept  almost  any  economic  damage,  in 
return  for  a  fragUe  unification  scheme. 

"Our  notions  about  political  objectives, 
which  are  very  vague,  many  times  in  the 
past  have  overridden  our  economic  interests. 
We  have  no  common  foreign  economic  policy 
and  our  grandiose  political  objectives  are 
nebulous,"  says  Dr.  Malmgren.  "We  are  un- 
able to  have  a  confrontation,  for  example, 
with  the  EIEC  over  their  preferential  arrange- 
ments with  Africa  because  [people  in]  the 
State  Dept.  say,  'We  don't  do  very  much  lor 
Africa  and  therefore  we  should  let  the  EEC 
do  something.'  But  when  you  ask  them  what 
our  Interest  there  is  precisely  nobody  can 
define  it.  They  simply  say.  'We  are  experi- 
enced diplomats  and  we  know.' 

"But  I  question  all  that  because  I  have 
worked  on  political  and  military  security 
matters  myself.  Hereafter,  if  a  political  man 
objects  to  an  economic  policy  he  should  be 
able  to  explain  precisely  what  our  political 
Interest  is  and  how  the  economic  policy  in 
question  affects  it." 

Dr.  Malmgren  suggests  that  much  of  our 
failure  to  have  a  foreign  economic  policy 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than 
60  agencies,  departments,  or  other  Institu- 
tional mechanisms  which  have  direct  Inter- 
ests and  decision-making  powers  in  Interna- 
tional economic  Issues.  "We  have  had  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  various  agencies  spent 
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much  time  and  energy  discovering  who  had 
which  memo  from  whom  and,  most  Impor- 
tant of  all,  whose  cover  memo  would  be  on 
top  of  all  other  position  papers  and  appeals 
when  the  President  reviewed  the  matter  and 
took  action. 

"But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  Is  that 
there  has  been  no  coherent,  overall  foreign 
economic  policy,"  declares  Dr.  Malmgren.  "It 
would  be  far  better  to  have  even  a  broad 
economic  strategy  or  policy  than  the  present 
ad  hoc  array  of  conflicting  decisions,  based 
upon  specific  political  pressures  In  confronta- 
tion with  department  policies  and  vague  for- 
eign policy  objectives." 

ECONOMICS  AS  POUTICS 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Malmgren  accepted  bis 
new  post  as  deputy  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations  shortly  after  this  IW  in- 
terview suggests  he  has  hope.  One  reason 
may  well  be  the  recently  appointed  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations,  Wil- 
liam D.  Eberle.  The  former  chairman  of 
American  Standard  Inc.,  New  York,  brings  a 
blend  of  <^timism  and  practicality  to  planned 
negotiations. 

"This  will  be  our  first  real  attack  on  non- 
tariff  barriers,"  says  Mr.  Eberle,  "and  we  ex- 
pect to  be  going  In  with  the  principle  that 
while  you  ought  to  have  the  right  to  make 
the  decisions  in  your  own  country,  those 
decisions  should  not  have  a  cost  Impact  on 
third  countries.  Each  country  can  make  any 
decision  It  wants,  but  it  should  pay  for  It 
domestically. 

"The  terms  free  trade,  liberal  trade,  and 
protectionism  to  me  are  meaningless.  There 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  because 
of  domestic  social  and  political  problems," 
believes  Mr.  Eberle^  "So  what  you're  really 
talking  about  is,  what  Is  the  fair  market  as- 
sessability  of  necessary  domestic  actions  that 
will  give  lis  the  greatest  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand trade.  Improve  the  standard  of  living, 
keep  costs  down,  and  create  jobs. 

"If  you  take  that  kind  of  an  approach, 
then  you  have  to  look  at  the  structure  world- 
wide or  in  sectors,  or  both,  in  terms  of  how 
you  get  there,"  says  Mr.  Eberle.  "As  you  move 
to  maximize  trade,  such  things  as  conunon 
standards,  common  government  procurement 
policies,  and  other  common  codes  would  be 
a  tremendous  help." 

But  Mr.  Eberle  emphasizes  that  there  must 
be  adjustment  mechanisms  in  a  trade  sys- 
tem, just  as  in  a  monetary  system,  so  that 
If  a  country  has  a  problem  it  can  provide 
a  temporary  cure  while  the  adjustment  is 
taking  place. 

"The  question  is  one  of  market  disruption 
which  can  take  place  in  just  a  couple  of 
years  today,  and  no  country  can  allow  an- 
other with  a  temporary  advantage  to  come 
in  and  disrupt  a  whole  economy,"  believes 
Mr.  Eberle.  "So  we  need  to  develop  some  safe- 
guards that  will  allow  national  economies 
to  be  retained  within  some  international  mul- 
tilateral concept. 

"Maybe  a  country  would  be  permitted  to 
use  tariffs  or  Import  quotas  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Maybe  you  could  only  have 
five  of  these  at  any  one  time  so  you  would 
have  to  select  and  to  phase  one  out  before 
you  could  add  a  new  one,"  conjecture  Mr. 
Eberle. 

"Tying  all  this  together,  including  domes- 
tic adjustment  assistance,  would  In  turn 
require  other  new  concepts.  Perhaps  an  im- 
port has  to  grow  5%  faster  than  the  domestic 
market  before  you  can  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  protection  just  as  with  the  mone- 
tary system,  where  if  you  get  outside  certain 
margins  you  have  to  adjust,"  suggests  Mr. 
Eberle. 

"There  are  only  three  approaches  the  world 
can  take,"  says  Mr.  Eberle:  "Treat  each  coun- 
try as  it  treats  you  on  a  retaliatory  basis, 
pull  back  into  trading  blocs,  or  pursue  the 
multilateral  approach — which  may  be  the 
most  difficult  but  makes  the  most  sense.  The 


question  is  what's  best  for  the  world  and  for 
this  country." 

Men  facing  questions  such  as  these — men 
in  Industry,  men  in  labor,  and  men  in  gov- 
ermnent  both  at  home  and  abroad — have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Clearly  the 
rules  and  concepts  of  the  1950s  vrUl  no 
longer  do. 

"As  city,  state,  and  regional  economies 
have  become  fused  into  a  single  and  highly 
Interacting  national  economy  In  this  coun- 
try," says  Roy  L.  Ash,  president,  Litton 
Industries  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  "so 
individual  economies  are  fusing  into  a  single 
world  economic  system. 

"Increasing  economic  and  business  inter- 
dependence among  nations  is  the  keynote  of 
the  next  two  decades — decades  that  vrill  see 
major  steps  toward  a  single  economy  evolve 
out  of  today's  Increasingly  interacting,  but 
still  separate,  economies." 

The  U.S.  discovered  economics  on  Aug.  16, 
1971.  If  men  of  good  will  can  put  that  dis- 
covery to  work,  perhaps  we  can  at  last  untie 
our  hands. 

STRATEGY   FOR   SURVIVAL 

1.  To  Increase  productivity,  we  will  use  the 
best  tools  available.  We  will  make  clear  that 
better  tools  mean  more  Jobs  rather  than  less. 

2.  To  restore  the  will  to  work,  we  will  give 
greater  rewards  to  those  who  work  than  to 
those  who  do  not. 

3.  To  reduce  ruinous  inflation,  we  will  re- 
late  wage  increases  to  productivity. 

4.  To  regain  the  seeds  of  wealth,  we  will 
Insist  upon  competitive  capital  formation 
and  recovery  policies. 

5.  To  guard  our  economic  well-being,  we 
will  urge  that  economic  decisions  be  made 
upon  that  basis — and  no  other. 

6.  To  compete  effectively  abroad,  we  will 
Insist  upon  trade  rules  and  tariffs  that  are 
fair  and  equitable. 

7.  To  improve  our  quality  of  life,  we  will 
act  to  achieve  the  goals  we  desire — at  a  price 
we  can  afford. 

8.  To  achieve  our  goals  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity for  all  Americans,  we  will  form  a  part- 
nership of  purpose  among  industry,  labor, 
and  government. 

9.  To  implement  these  steps,  we  will  re- 
assert our  heritage  as  Americans  by  speaking 
out  now  and  commanding  attention  in  all 
places  of  Influence  and  decision. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  724,  S.  3526.  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  certain  agencies  conducting 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  there  be  an  additional  period  now 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRITICISM    OP    LIFETIME    TENURE 
FOR  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  more  and  more  power  is  central- 
ized in  the  Federal  Government,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  need  to  appraise  more 
critically  the  justification  for  the  life- 
time tenure  appointment  of  Federal 
judges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  democ- 
racy why  should  any  public  official  have 
a  lifetime  appointment? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  106  to  require  that 
Federal  judges  be  subject  to  reconfirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  every  8  years.  A  hear- 
ing was  held  this  past  Friday  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 106. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  fully  sup- 
port the  concept  of  an  independent  judi- 
ciary. The  joint  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced simply  provides  a  method  by 
which  the  courts  might  be  made  more 
accountable  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  whole  modem 
world  the  only  persons  who  have  lifetime 
appointments,  lifetime  tenure,  are  kings, 
queens,  maharajas,  emperors,  and  U.S. 
Federal  judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitution- 
al Amendments  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  Concerning  S.J.  Res.  106  by  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  my  proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
106,  to  require  that  federal  Judges  be  sub- 
ject to  reconflrmation  by  the  Senate  every 
eight  years. 

As  more  and  more  power  is  centralized  in 
the  federal  government,  we  need  to  ap- 
praise more  critically  the  Justification  for 
life  appointment  of  federal  Judges. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  legal  memorandum 
covering  many  of  the  points  of  law  involved 
in  the  issue  of  judicial  tenure.  I  believe  It 
will  be  of  Interest  and  assistance  to  the 
Subcommittee.  I  request  that  this  memoran- 
dum be  included  In  the  record  of  this  hear- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  my  testimony. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  fully 
realize  the  complexity  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  this  issue. 

I  doubt  that  any  proposed  solution  could 
be  devised  that  would  be  endorsed  by  all. 
The  questions  involved  are  both  basic  and 
complex:  basic,  in  that  they  involve  fund- 
amental Issues;  complex.  In  that  they  have 
many  ramifications. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  undertaking  to  seek 
to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
principle  of  Judicial  independence  and  the 
principle  of  the  accountability  of  public 
officials. 
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Nevertheless,  I  think  the  effort  is  worth 
making. 

There  is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  system,  under  which  some  judges 
are  exercising  dictatorial  powers.  I  believe 
that  a  full  and  open  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  will  be  healthy  and  valuable. 
This  hearing  provides  one  opportunity  for 
such  discussion,  and  should  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  I  have  proposed  be  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  committee,  the  en- 
suing debate  In  the  Senate  and  House 
will  help  to  direct  additional  public  atten- 
tion to  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  our  democracy  today. 

Finally,  of  course,  should  the  Compress 
^>prove  the  amendment,  the  forum  of  debate 
would  be  opened  in  the  50  state  legislative 
bodies,  and  a  true  sounding  of  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  people  would  be  possible. 
Regardless  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
national  debate,  I  believe  that  it  would  en- 
courage thoughtful  scrutiny  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  proper  role  of  the  judiciary  in 
a  modern  nation  committed  to  the  principles 
of  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Let  me  begin  this  discussion  by  outlin- 
ing what  my  proposed  amendment  would  do, 
and  what  it  would  not  do. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  I 
fully  support  the  concept  of  an  independent 
judiciary.  The  amendment  I  have  intro- 
duced simply  provides  a  method  by  which 
the  courts  might  be  made  more  accountable 
to  the  people. 

The  philosophy  of  this  proposal  I  am  mak- 
ing was  perhaps  best  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  when  he  said: 

"In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution." 

My  amendment  provides  that  federal 
judges  serve  in  office  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  term  they  would 
be  automatically  nominated  for  reconfirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  unless  they  requested 
otherwise.  If  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate,  the 
Judges  would  serve  for  an  additional  eight 
years. 

During  the  period  of  consideration  by  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  reconfirmation  of  any 
judge,  that  judge  would  continue  In  office. 
Moreover  his  new,  eight-year  term  of  office 
would  commence  from  the  day  after  the  date 
that  the  Senate  approved  the  reconfirma- 
tion— or  from  the  day  after  the  expiration 
of  his  earlier  term,  whichever  date  is  later. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  any 
judge  Bitting  prior  to  its  ratification. 

In  separate  legislation  not  requiring  a 
change  in  the  Constitution,  I  propose  that 
if  a  Judge  were  not  reconfirmed,  he  would 
be  retired  at  full  pay.  This  would  protect  the 
financial  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

This,  then  is  the  basic  mechanism  which 
I  am  suggesting. 

The  question  arises  at  once:  Is  this  a 
radical  proposal,  out  of  keeping  with  Amer- 
ican tradition,  or  is  it  rather  a  reasonable 
means  of  achieving  accountability  of  Judges 
without  destroying  their  basic  independ- 
ence? I  submit  that  it  is  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  show  that  47 
of  the  50  states  now  have  fixed  tenure  for 
their  own  judiciary.  Only  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  now  pro- 
vide life  tenure  for  state  judges. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  in  the  states  are  largely 
the  result  of  changes  based  on  experience. 
Most  of  the  original  states  provided  life  ten- 
ure for  Judges,  and  the  trend  toward  fixed 
terms  did  not  make  great  headway  untu  weU 
into  the  19th  century.  As  late  as  the  1820's, 
19  of  the  then  24  states  still  maintain  life 
terms. 

So  the  present  condiUon,  with  only  three 


states  retaining  the  Ufe  tenure  system,  is 
the  result  of  a  fairly  modem  development. 
The  experience  of  Virginia  may  be  of  sig- 
nificance. OriglnaUy  the  state  constitution 
provided  for  life  tenure.  In  1860,  a  revised 
constitution  established  the  practice  of  pop- 
ular election  of  Judges.  Twenty  years  later, 
Virginia  converted  to  the  present  method  of 
election  by  the  General  Assembly  for  spe- 
cific terms  of  years. 

The  present  Virginia  system,  which  is  di- 
rectly parallel  to  the  method  which  I  have 
proposed  for  the  federal  judiciary,  has 
worked  well.  Even  though  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Virginia  Judiciary 
never  has  hesitated  to  assert  its  independ- 
ence. The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  has  exer- 
cised its  long-established  power  to  strike 
down  legislative  enactments. 

A  letter  furnished  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  re- 
veals that  to  his  knowledge,  in  no  case  within 
the  last  40  years  has  a  Justice  of  the  coiut 
been  denied  a  second  term  after  he  has  once 
been  elected  by  the  legislature. 

The  experience  of  Virginia  indicates  that 
any  fears  of  lack  of  Independence  on  the 
part  of  judges  who  are  subject  to  legislative 
reconfirmation  are  without  foundation. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  no  documented  asser- 
tion that  the  independence  or  Integrity  of 
the  judiciary  has  been  compromised  in  any 
of  the  47  states  as  a  result  of  fixed  tenure. 
If  the  Committee  has  such  evidence,  I  would 
hope  it  would  make  it  a  part  of  the  record 
of  these  hearings. 

When  we  stop  to  think  aljout  it.  why  should 
any  official  in  a  democracy  have  lifetime 
tenure?  In  the  modern  world,  only  kings, 
queens,  emperors,  maharajahs — and  United 
States  federal  Judges — hold  office  for  life. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  trend  to- 
ward fixed  tenure  in  the  states  is  in  line  with 
the  over-aU  movement  in  American  govern- 
ment toward  a  more  broadly  based  democ- 
racy. Several  of  the  20th  century  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  have  reflected  this 
movement,  including  the  17th  Amendment 
(providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors), the  19th  Amendment  (guaranteeing 
the  right  of  women  to  vote)  and  the  24th 
Amendment   (attolishlng  the  poll  tax). 

In  addition  to  Constitutional  amendments, 
much  of  the  statutory  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  \p.  recent  years  has  provided 
for  increased  participation  by  the  people  in 
government,  notably  including  the  fields  of 
elections  and  the  environment. 

Each  of  these  amendments  and  laws  has, 
to  some  degree,  represented  a  departure  from 
past  practice — not.  Indeed,  a  departure  from 
traditional  values,  because  democratic  values 
are  the  core  of  our  political  system — but  a 
change  from  practices  that  had  become  es- 
tablished through  thi  years.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  broadly  based  political  system,  a  "participa- 
tory democracy"  if  you  will,  then  we  must 
not  be  afraid  of  change. 
I  do  not  fear  change. 

Most  certainly,  I  do  not  fear  change  which 
is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  think  all  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  the  18th 
Amendment  (Prohibition) ,  have  been  desira- 
ble additions. 

I  particularly  favor  the  17th  Amendment, 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  which  was  a  substantial  de- 
parture from  the  original  Constitution 
adopted  in  order  to  widen  participation  in 
the  democratic  process. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
another  desirable  addition,  namely  the 
elimination  of  life  tenure  for  federal 
Judges. 

I  say  again — why  should  any  public  of- 
ficial in  a  democracy  have  lifetime  tenure? 
I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  a  liberal-vs.- 
conservative  issue.  Senator  Robert  M.  La- 
PoUette,  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin,  perhaps  one  of 
the  leading  progressives  of  this  century,  in 


1920  denounced  "the  alarming  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  federal  courts."  He  caUed 
for  constitutional  and  statutory  changes  to 
end   lifetime   tenure  for  federal  Judges. 

Certainly  I  see  no  reason  why  the  ques- 
tion of  lifetime  appointment  for  Judges,  as 
opposed  to  a  reasonable  system  of  recon- 
firmation, should  not  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  this  nation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  favor- 
able action  on  my  proposal  by  the  Conunit- 
tee  and  by  the  Congress  would  do  only  one 
thing:  it  would  simply  permit  the  question 
of  a  constitutional  change  to  be  determined 
by  the  geenral  public  through  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  50  states. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Pramers  of 
our  Constitution  provided  for  life  tenure  for 
Judges,  conditioned  only  on  "good  behavior." 
But  in  this  as  in  every  case  where  one  con- 
siders a  change  in  the  Constitution,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  men  who  con- 
structed the  framework  of  the  Constitution 
also  provided  for  its  repair;  they  themselves 
devised  a  system  for  amending  our  basic  law. 
They  had  that  special  wisdom  which  under-' 
stands  the  limitations  of  time  and  place — 
the  wisdom  to  know  that  there  was  that 
which  they  did  not  know. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reason 
why  this  hearing  is  possible,  the  reason 
why  this  very  subconunlttee  exists,  is  that 
we  have  an  orderly  method  for  considering 
improvements  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
United  States. 

But  more  particularly  In  the  case  of  the 
"good  behavior"  provision  for  Judges,  all  the 
evidence  indicates  that  it  was  conceived  to 
protect  a  supposedly  weak  Judiciary  from 
executive  and  legislative  pressure.  Certainly 
no  one  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  sug- 
gested that  the  federal  courts  should  or 
could  invade  the  domain  reserved  for  the 
States  and  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
federal  government. 

It  is  Instructive  to  look  at  the  reasoning  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  for  example.  In  The 
Federalist,  No.  78,  an  article  often  cited  to 
buttress  the  argiunent  that  no  increase  in 
Judicial  accountability  should  be  made.  Ham- 
ilton said  that  the  judiciary  "may  truly  be 
said  to  have  neither  force  nor  will  but  merely 
Judgment  .  .  ." 
He  added: 

".  .  .  It  proves  incontestably  that  the  Ju- 
diciary is  beyond  comparison  the  weakest  of 
the  three  departments  of  power,  that  it  can 
never  attack  with  success  either  of  the  other 
two;  and  that  all  possible  care  is  requisite 
to  enable  it  to  defend  itself  against  their 
attacks." 

Hamilton  said  further  that  there  was  no 
real  threat  to  liberty  from  the  Judiciary  "so 
long  as  the  Judiciary  remains  truly  distinct 
from  both  the  legislature  and  the  executive." 
This,  however,  is  precisely  the  problem 
today. 

Because  of  excessive  activism  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  courts,  creating  incursions  into 
the  realm  of  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  Judiciary  no  longer  can  be  said 
to  be  "truly  distinct  from  both  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive."  As  a  result,  the 
liberty  which  Hamilton  saw  as  secure  in  the 
late  18th  century  is  in  peril  in  the  eighth 
decade  of  the  20th  century. 

For  well  over  a  century  after  the  creation 
of  this  nation,  the  unwritten  canon  of  Ju- 
dicial restraint,  as  expressed  by  such  eminent 
Justices  as  Holmes.  Brandeis,  Stone.  Hughes, 
and  Frankfurter,  was  one  of  our  most  hal- 
lowed legal  principles.  To  protect  itself  and 
the  other  branches  of  government  the  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  pass  on  political 
questions;  it  deferred  to  state  common  law 
principles;  it  refused  to  enunciate  Constitu- 
tional rulings  unless  absolutely  necessary: 
it  refused  to  rule  upon  moot  questions;  it 
deferred  to  a  state's  interpretation  of  its  own 
constitution  and  statutes;  and  it  strictly  in- 
terpreted the  rules  concerning  "standing" 
to  bring  a  lawsuit. 
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But  In  this  century,  and  particularly  since 
the  19S0's,  first  the  Supreme  Court  and  later 
the  lower  federal  courts  have  cast  aside  much 
of  the  doctrine  of  restraint.  The  case  law 
Involved  In  this  transition  to  ultra-actlvlsm 
is  set  forth  In  outline  In  the  legal  memoran- 
dum which  I  am  submitting  today  to  accom- 
pany my  testimony;  suffice  It  to  say  here,  in 
summary,  that  in  all  too  many  Instances  the 
federal  courts  have  gone  well  beyond  the 
sphere  of  interpreting  tht  law,  and  Into  the 
domain  of  Tnaking  the  law. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Judges  who  are  accountable 
to  no  one  are  invading  the  sphere  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  hand- 
ing down  decisions  which  have  great  impact 
on  the  lives  of  the  citizenry.  This  situation 
Is  basically  inequitable  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy. 

Under  existing  law,  no  real  solution  Is  avail- 
able for  the  present  dilemma.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  legislate  resurrection  of  the  doctrine 
of  Judicial  restraint. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  only  steps  that 
can  be  taken  when  Judges  step  out  of  line 
are  six,  and  none  of  them  represents  a  genu- 
ine reform: 

1.  Impeachment. 

2.  Removal  of  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (in  general  or)  in  par- 
ticular cases. 

3.  Abolition  of  lower  courts  entirely. 

4.  Alteration  of  the  size  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

5.  Executive  refusal  to  enforce  the  decrees. 

6.  Congressional  refusal  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  operational  expenses  of  the 
Court. 

None  of  these  possible  steps  would  affect 
a  structural  change  of  the  kind  needed  to 
afford  true  accountability.  Most  of  them  have 
«  punlUve  quality  which  is  ill  suited  to  real 
solution  of  the  problem  of  excessive  Judicial 
activism. 

The  Constitution  established  a  subtle  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances;  the  question 
Is  whether  the  checks  upon  the  mid-20th 
Century  Judiciary  are  not  entirely  too 
subtle. 

Impeachment,  for  example,  has  not  pro- 
vided a  very  useful  means  of  policing  the 
Judges.  Thomas  Jefferson  referred  to  the  Im- 
peachment process  as  "a  bungling  way  of 
removing  Judges  ...  an  impractical  thing— 
a  mere  scarecrow." 

Lord  Bryce,  In  his  observations  of  our  gov- 
ernment, said:  "Impeachment  Is  the  heavi- 
est piece  of  artillery  In  the  Congressional 
arsenal,  but  because  it  is  so  heavy  it  Is  unfit 
for  ordinary  use." 

Characterizing  congressional  lethargy  in 
this  area,  Woodrow  Wilson  said  of  Impeach- 
ment: 

"It  requires  something  like  passion  to  set 
them  a-golng;  and  nothing  short  of  the 
grossest  offenses  against  the  plain  law  of 
the  land  will  suffice  to  give  them  speed  and 
effectiveness." 

For  lasting  reform,  aimed  at  setting  the 
Judiciary  within  the  same  restrictions  on 
power  and  authority  that  are  applicable  to 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches,  some 
change  In  the  law  will  be  necessary. 

Really  basic  reform  could  best  be  achieved 
through  a  system  automatically  applicable 
to  an  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  as  I 
have  proposed.  It  Is  nondiscriminatory  In  Its 
approach  and  would  serve  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  through  the  representa- 
tives in  the  Senate,  without  compromising 
the  fundamental  Independence  of  the  Judges 
who  wo\ild  be  subject  to  reconfirmation. 

In  connection  with  the  issue  of  independ- 
ence, we  already  have  seen  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  states  indicates  no  Jeopardy  of 
the  Judiciary's  Independence  need  be  feared 
from  a  fixed-tenure  system.  But  we  need  to 
look  further  into  this  question  of  independ- 
ence. We  need  to  consider  what  is  the  real 
IJurpoae  of  Judicial  Independence. 


I  think  the  true  purpose  of  Independence 
never  was  better  stated  than  by  Professor 
PhlUp  Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  who  I  understand  is  to  be  a  wit- 
ness at  this  hearing.  In  a  discussion  of  the 
proposal  by  former  Senator  Tydlngs  of  Mary- 
land to  create  a  commission  of  Judges  to 
police  the  Judiciary,  Professor  Kurland 
stated: 

"It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  provi- 
sions for  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  were  not  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Judges,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Judged." 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  cardinal  principle. 
Judicial  Indejiendence  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  fortress  for  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, whether  or  not  one  believes  that  some 
Judges  are  actual  or  potential  oligarchs;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  shelter  for 
the  true  rights  of  the  people. 

It  is  my  contention  that  a  uniform,  reason- 
able system  of  fixed  tenure  and  reconfirma- 
tion, such  as  I  am  proposing  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106,  would  enhance  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Therefore  It  is,  in  its  main  thrust 
and  Intent,  in  line — not  in  conflict — with  the 
real  purpose  of  Jtidiclal  Independence. 

There  is  no  need  to  provide  any  official  in 
a  democracy  with  the  prerogatives  of  a 
medieval  baron  in  order  to  safeguard  his 
Independence  of  Judgment.  Indeed,  to  in- 
sulate a  Judge — or  any  other  public  official — 
from  all  accountability  for  his  actions  is  to 
Invite  arbitrary  action  contrary  to  the  will 
and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Life  tenvu-e,  devoid  of  restraint  and 
accountability,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
movement  of  this  nation  toward  a  greater 
voice  for  the  people  in  the  operations  of  their 
government.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
abolished  it. 

I  emphasize  that  every  state,  save  three, 
has  some  form  of  fixed  teniire  for  Judges. 

I  submit  that  basic  questions  about  the 
nature  of  our  democracy  are  involved  in  the 
issue  of  Judicial  tenure.  Such  basic  questions 
are  best  decided  at  the  level  closest  to  the 
people  themselves.  Therefore  I  hope  that  this 
sub-committee  and  its  parent  Committee  will 
act  favorably  upon  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, that  there  will  be  a  full  debate  and 
final  approval  by  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
question  will  be  taken  to  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  the  several 
state  legislatures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  today. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  S.J.  Res.  106  be 
Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  of  the 
hearing. 

S.J.  Res.  106 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 

respect  to  the  reconfirmation   of   Judges 

after  a  term  of  eight  years 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  its  submission 
to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE   — 

"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of  article 
ni  of  the  Constitution,  each  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  each  Judge  of  an  inferior 
court  established  by  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  m  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior  for  terms  of  eight  years. 
During  the  eighth  year  of  each  term  of  office 
of  any  such  Judge,  his  nomination  for  an 
additional  term  of  office  for  the  Judgeship 
which  he  holds  sliall  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  law. 


for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
such  additional  term,  unless  that  Judge  re- 
quests that  his  nomination  not  be  so  placed. 
Any  Judge  whose  nomination  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  office  is  so  placed  before  the 
Senate  may  remain  In  office  until  the  Senate 
gives  its  advice  and  consent  to,  or  rejects, 
such  nomination.  If  the  Senate  gives  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  an  additional  term  of 
office,  that  term  shall  commence  from  the 
date  of  such  advice  and  consent,  or  the  day 
Immediately  following  the  last  day  of  his 
prior  term  of  office,  whichever  Is  later. 

"Sec.  2.  The  terms  of  office  established  by 
section  1  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  any 
individual  whose  nomination  for  a  Judgeship 
is  submitted  after  the  ratification  of  this 
article  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StJPREME  COtJBT  OF  VlRCnOA, 

Richmond,  Va.,  Map  IS,  1972. 
Senator  Harrt  Btrb,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Mr.  Edward  Whlt« 

Deab  Senator  Btrd:  This  is  a  reply  to 
an  Inquiry  from  your  office  concerning 
whether  or  not  any  elected  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  In  recent  years, 
has  been  defeated  when  hla  name  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  for  re- 
election. 

I  have  thought  about  the  matter,  and 
I  cannot  recall,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
that  any  elected  member  of  the  Court  has 
not  been  reelected  when  his  term  expired. 
There  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  one  In- 
stance when  a  Judge  who  was  given  an 
interim  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  election.  This 
was  the  case  when  Honorable  Stafford 
Whittle  was  elected  about  1900. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  some 
value  to  you.  If  I  can  help  in  any  other 
way,  please  let  me  know. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  D.  Bennett. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Justice  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Justice 
Harrison  served  as  commonwealth  at- 
torney of  his  native  coimty  of  Bruns- 
wick in  Virginia.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Senate,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Virginia,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  he  is  now  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supreme  Court  or  Virginia. 
Lavfrenceville,  Va.,  May  16,  9972 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Btrd.  Jr., 
United  States  Senate,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Your  letter  of  the 
fifth,  sent  to  my  Richmond  office,  has  Just 
reached  me. 

You  asked  the  following  question:  "Has 
the  fact  that  Virginia's  Judiciary  must  be  re- 
elected by  the  Legislature  at  stated  Intervals 
affected  adversely  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary?" 

I  can  state  unequivocally  that  in  my  opin- 
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ion  the  necessity  that  Judges  in  Virginia  be 
reelected  by  the  General  Assembly  at  stated 
intervals  has  not  affected  adversely  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary.  I  woiUd  observe 
that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  In  Virginia  have  univer- 
sally been  reelected  by  the  Legislature. 

I  might  further  add  that  during  my  entire 
career  at  attorney,  public  official  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  I  have 
never  heard  a  single  Judge  or  Justice  In  Vir- 
ginia voice  opposition  to  Virginia's  system, 
which  does  require  reelection  of  Judges  of 
lower  courts  every  eight  years  and  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  every  twelve  years. 

Trusting  that  this  answers  your  Inquiry, 
aud  with  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

A.  S.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  former  Governor 
of  Virginia,  submitted  in  support  of  H.R. 
106. 1  would  point  out  that  former  Gov- 
ernor Godwin  is  one  of  the  leading  at- 
torneys of  Virginia.  He  served  In  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  he  served 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
as  Governor  of  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  submit  my  statement  In  favor 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  under 
consideration  today. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  during  my  years  as  a  practicing  at- 
torney, FBI  agent,  State  Legislator,  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor, and  Governor  of  Virginia,  I  have 
never  heard  any  criticism  or  objection  to 
Virginia's  system  that  requires  appellate 
Judges  of  the  lower  courts  of  record  to  be  re- 
elected every  eight  years. 

During  my  service  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  initial  election  of  Judges 
as  well  as  re-election  of  Judges.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  I 
appointed  and  concurred  in  the  re-election 
of  countless  Judges.  In  not  one  Instance  dur- 
ing my  service  in  such  capacities  did  a  Judge 
ever  faU  to  be  re -confirmed.  However,  the 
possibility  existed  and  continues  to  exist  to- 
day for  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  to  withhold  reconfirmation.  I 
feel  that  the  existence  of  this  reconfirmation 
process  has  been  a  good  Infiuence  on  the 
Judges  of  Virginia. 

To  me.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  our 
system  is  a  valid  one,  the  same  argument  that 
supports  it  would  apply  at  the  federal  level. 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  an  independent 
Judiciary,  but  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
legislative  and  Congressional  failure  to 
check  the  advance  of  Judicial  supremacy  has 
resulted  at  times  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Judicial  oligarchy. 

The  whole  truth  Is  that  the  only  deter- 
ment on  a  Judge  Is  his  conscience  and  his- 
tory conclusively  establishes  in  some  few  in- 
stances this  Is  not  a  determent. 

The  honest  Judge,  and  the  Judge  who  fol- 
lows the  dictates  of  the  Constitution  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  Congress.  The  dis- 
honest Judge,  or  the  one  who  substitutes  his 
own  ideology  for  the  Constitution,  should 
not  be  re-conflrmed. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  life  tenure 
for  Judges  was  not  established  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  Judges  but  rather  out  of 
consideration  for  those  who  were  to  be 
Judged. 

It  was  felt  in  England  that  those  people 
being  Judged  would  receive  a  more  objective 
hearing  of  their  case  if  the  Judge  were  free 


from  the  power  of  the  King  to  withdraw  his 
Judge's  commission  or  cut  off  his  pay.  This 
English  experience  was  the  basis  for  Ufe 
tenure  in  the  United  States.  By  granting  this 
life  tenure,  we  not  only  made  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  appointing  authority  but  also 
independent  of  the  People  for  whose  service 
they  are  appointed. 

Many  states  began  with  life  tenure  for 
their  Judges,  but  today  forty-seven  of  our 
fifty  states  have  fixed  tenure  for  their  Judges. 
From  this  one  observation  alone,  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  People  desire  their 
Judges  to  be  responsible  to  the  People,  in 
most  instances  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  state  legislatures,  after  a 
fixed  tenure  of  service. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  of  the 
people — by  the  people— for  the  people,  it 
seems  to  be  a  logical  step  for  the  people  to 
re-affirm  their  faith  at  fixed  Intervals 
(through  their  elected  representatives)  in 
Judges  whose  decisions  affect  their  lives  from 
before  birth  until  after  death. 

All  of  my  public  life,  whether  In  a  legis- 
lative or  executive  capacity,  I  have  been  ac- 
covmtable  to  the  people.  Prom  experience 
ranging  from  law  enforcement — to  advo- 
cate— to  Governor,  I  can  testily  that  this 
accountability  to  the  people  Is  a  weighty  one 
as  you  gentlemen  are  aware  Under  the  ex- 
isting system  of  life  tenure  for  Judges,  there 
is  no  accountability  to  anyone  at  any  time. 
I  cannot  reconcile  this  existence  of  non-ac- 
countability In  a  democratic  system. 

Judicial  independence  is  held  in  trust  for 
the  people  and  only  the  people  should  de- 
termine whether  they  would  like  to  exchange 
some  Judicial  independence  for  more  Judicial 
accoiintability. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  believe  so  deeply 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
make  the  determinations  as  to  whether  they 
would  like  Federal  Judges  appointed  for  a 
fixed  renewable  term  that  I  support  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  testimony  prepared 
for  the  subcommittee  by  J.  Sloan  Kuy- 
kendall.  of  Winchester,  Va.  He  is  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Kuydendall,  Hall, 
ti  Whiting  in  Winchester.  Incidentally, 
he  is  a  native  of  the  great  State  of  West 
Virginia,  having  been  bom  in  Romney. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Law  Institute, 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  the 
American  Bar  Foundation,  and  is  a  fellow 
in  the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 
He  served  as  commonwealth  attorney  for 
Prederick  County  and  he  was  president 
of  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association.  At 
present  he  is  president  of  the  Virginia 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners.  He  is  an  out- 
standing attorney  in  our  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical   Information 
(By  J.  Sloan  Kuykendall,  Esq.) 

(Note. — ^Mr.  Kuykendall  Is  a  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  KuykendaU,  Hall  &  Whiting 
in  Winchester,  Virginia. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School.  Mr.  KuykendaU  was  admitted  to 
the  Virginia  Bar  in  1931. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Law  Institute,  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  the  American 
Bar  Foundation,  and  is  a  PeUow  in  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

He  served  as  Commonwealth  Attorney  for 
Frederick  County  from  1942  to  1947. 

In  1957-68  he  was  President  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Bar. 


At  present  he  is  President  of  the  Virginia 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  subcommittee: 

Responding  to  the  request  of  Senator  Byrd, 
I  state  my  views  regarding  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 106  respecting  tenure  for  federal 
Judges. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Byrd  focuses  attention  once 
more  on  tiie  role  of  the  Judiciary  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  When  the 
Constitution,  as  drafted  by  the  Convention 
of  1787,  was  submitted  to  the  Thirteen  States 
for  ratification,  the  provision  for  life  tenure 
for  Federal  Judges  came  into  question. 
Alexander  Hamilton  dealt  with  this  question 
in  the  Federalist  Papers.  In  Paper  No.  78. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Justified  tenure  for  Judges  dtir- 
ing  good  behavior  by  the  argimaent  that  the 
Judicial  Branch  of  the  Government  was  the 
weakest  of  the  three  coordinate  branches, 
and  he  observed: 

"From  the  natural  feebleness  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, it  is  in  continual  Jeopardy  of  being 
overpowered,  awed,  or  influenced  by  its  co- 
ordinate branches.  .  .  ." 
He  further  observed: 

"To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the 
courts,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and  precedents 
which  serve  to  define  and  point  out  their 
duty  m  every  partictUar  case  that  comes 
before  them.  .  .  ." 

He  reasoned,  therefore,  that  courts  were  im- 
potent to  enforce  upon  the  people  and  the 
coordinate  branches  of  Government  a  will 
of  the  coiirts  that  may  prove  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  rights  and  demands  of  the 
States  and  the  people,  and  with  the  views 
and  commitments  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Branches.  He  insisted  that  independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary  can  be  assured  only 
by  providing  life  tentire  for  Judges  during 
good  behavior.  The  provision  for  tenure  dur- 
ing good  behavior  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  ratification  was  effected,  be- 
fore the  courts  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
function  and  before  It  oould  be  detennined 
exactly  to  what  extent  the  courts  would  ex- 
tend their  Jurisdiction  and  would  enforce 
their  decisions  and  decrees.  Further,  the 
scope  and  nature  of  Judicial  review  respect- 
ing constitutionality  of  congressional  enact- 
ments or  executive  action  was  not  part  of 
the  colonial  experience,  nor  did  the  courts 
ot  England  exercise  the  ultimate  Judgment 
as  to  the  validity  of  acts  in  question. 

Since  HamUton's  day,  the  scope  of  Judi- 
cial review  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  courts  have  developed  and  Increased  to  a 
point  not  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  advocates  of  life  ten- 
ure. It  is,  therefore,  proper  at  this  time  to 
seriously  reconsider  the  tenure  provision  of 
the  Constitution  to  determine  whether  the 
considerations  that  prompted  the  inclusion 
of  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  as 
originally  drafted  are  valid  and  compelling 
at  this  time. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the 
scope  and  nature  of  Judicial  review,  as  ex- 
ercised by  Federal  Courts,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  liti- 
gated cases  increased  over  the  years,  but  our 
history  has  witnessed  the  adoption  of 
twenty-six  amendments  to  the  original  Con- 
stitution. The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  with 
Its  equal  protection  and  due  process  clauses, 
has  provided  a  broad  avenue  for  Judicial 
opinions,  some  of  which  have  not,  I  believe, 
adhered  to  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  principle  of  stare  decisis. 

The  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
broad  and  general  language  of  the  commerce 
clause  (Article  I,  Section  8)  and  the  equal 
protection  and  due  process  clauses  (Four- 
teenth Amendment)  call  for  the  utmost  In 
Judicial  restraint  in  order  to  avoid  trespass 
upon  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
and  fxmctlons,  and  the  established  Jurlsdlc- 
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tlon  of  the  States  and  the  rlgbts  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  the  Judiciary  Is  nn- 
Umlted  except  In  the  exercise  of  Judicial 
restraint.  Some  Judges  have  exercised  a  rery 
high  degree  of  restraint,  whereas  other  Judges 
have  envisioned  a  broad  and  expansive  role 
for  the  courts. 

Alert  and  Ingenious  minds  have  used  ap- 
propriate language  to  attain  a  desired  Judi- 
cial result  while  purporting  to  be  merely  In- 
terpreting the  Constitution.  Today,  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  People  can  be 
made  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Judicial  mind 
under  the  guise  of  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion. It  is.  therefore.  In  order  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  a  longer  range  and  continuing 
check  on  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power. 

When  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution  Is 
clearly  expressed,  one  can  Judge  whether  a 
decision  of  the  court  Is  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  However,  when  a  court 
deals  with  the  general  language  of  the  com- 
merce, due  process  and  equal  protection 
claiises,  which  afford  no  Inherent  standards 
that  limit  their  application,  the  courts  may 
In  cases  of  first  impression,  determine  wheth- 
er a  legislative  act,  executive  directive,  or 
non-governmental  act  falls  within  the  pur- 
view and  Influence  of  those  clauses.  How- 
ever, once  there  has  been  a  Judicial  pro- 
nouncement of  the  highest  court  respecting 
a  given  set  of  facts  calling  for  the  applica- 
tion of  either  one  or  all  of  those  general  con- 
stitutional provisions,  then  there  Is  Judicial 
precedent  that  should  tie  followed.  It  Is  In 
cases  where  Judges  depart  from  the  express 
language  of  the  Constitution  and  controlling 
precedent  that  a  Judge  may  be  readily  said 
to  have  violated  the  obvious  restraints  upon 
him. 

In  areas  where  the  general  language  of 
the  Constitution  is  susceptible  to  varied  In- 
terpretations, the  Judicial  function  is  put  to 
Its  most  difficult  test.  The  ultimate  check 
on  the  Judiciary  is  the  self-imposed  re- 
straint of  the  Judges  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
ImpKWItion  of  their  will  rather  than  adhering 
to  the  Constitution  or  precedent.  This  Is  a 
high  and  serious  responsibility.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  exercise  of  this  unique  and 
delicate  function,  that  of  constitutional  In- 
terpretation, is  a  continuing  one  and  ought 
then  to  be  subject  to  some  control. 

It  is.  therefore,  submitted  that  it  is  proper 
that  the  Senate  should  have  the  duty  to  re- 
view the  continuing  performance  of  those 
clothed  with  Judicial  power.  It  is  taken  as 
fundamental  that  the  people  themselves  are 
the  ultimate  repository  of  power  la  this  Re- 
public. The  Senate  is  properly  constituted 
and  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  continuing  fit- 
ness of  those  who  occupy  the  bench.  The  pro- 
posed reconfirmation  by  the  Senate  consti- 
tutes a  moderate  check  upon  the  life  tcniue 
of  a  judge  who  now  enjoys  the  last  vestiges  of 
an  unrestrained  arm  of  government.  This 
procedures,  which  comes  into  play  once  In 
eight  years,  serves  to  add  s3mimetry  and  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility  to  each  of  the  co-equal 
and  coordinate  branches  of  government.  The 
proposed  amendment  assures  that  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  is  true  of  all  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  is  subject  to  review  and 
are  answerable  to  the  governed  through  their 
representatives. 

There  are  those  Individuals,  who  In  good 
faith  bxit  mistakenly,  exhort  the  courts  to 
engage  In  new  and  bold  enterprises  of  Judi- 
cial activism.  They  see  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  louer  Federal  Courts  as  having  a 
duty  to  rescue  this  nation  from  the  supposed 
failures  of  the  other  branches  of  government; 
and  further  envision  the  courts  as  a  special 
guardian  for  defining  and  operating  the  po- 
litical processes  In  America.  What  is  more 
distiirbing  Is  the  plea  for  the  Judiciary  to 
strike  out  boldly  In  Identifying  ideals  and  set- 
ting public  policy  they  deem  appropriate,  and 
commanding  public  officials  to  begin  the  pur- 
suit of  those  Ideals,  as  formulated  and  charac- 
terized by  the  Judiciary. 


This  open  appeal  to  Judges  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  In  their  own  image  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  best  traditions  of  Anglo-American 
Jurisprudence.  That  everpresent  temptation 
to  substitute  one's  own  will  for  that  which 
the  Constitution  plainly  or  by  necessary  Im- 
plication directs  or  prohibits  Is  one  of  the 
continuing  and  pervasive  problems  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

But  the  unartlculated  or  perhaps  patent 
recognition  that  Judges  do  and  will  make 
law  Jeopardizes  the  concept  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  role  of  the  Judiciary  as  a  dis- 
passionate referee,  and  It  undermines  the 
restraints  which  the  Constitution  should 
place  on  all  citizens,  even  the  Judiciary. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  this  observer, 
the  seductive  sirens  of  aggressive  Judicial 
activism  nullify  the  fanious  phrases  of  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  UcCulloch  v. 
Maryland  (1819),  "It  Is  the  Constitution  we 
are  expounding.  .  .  ."  It  is  further  submitted 
that  the  Judges  or  Justices  of  the  Federal 
system  are  not  ordained  with  any  monopoly 
of  a  "finer  vision"  of  what  the  best  means 
for  achieving  a  particular  social  goal  may  be 
In  the  absence  of  constitutional  direction  or 
xnandate. 

If  It  be  admitted  that  the  courts  have 
effectively  abandoned  the  precepts  of  faith- 
ful constitutional  construction,  judicial  self- 
restraint,  and  adherence  to  precedent,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  b'^  subject 
to  some  restraint  also.  There  is  no  reason 
why  admittedly  policy  conscious  Judgments 
should  not  be  subject  to  some  further 
scrutiny  by  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  ♦he  people.  If  it  be  further  admitted  that 
the  abstract  policy  decisions  are  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  functions  of  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment making  the  judiciary's  behavior  re- 
sponsible to  the  Senate  is  the  only  reason- 
able, moderate  and  controlled  mode  of  as- 
suring that  Federal  Judges  or  Justices 
remain  servants  of  the  people  rather  than 
public  rulers. 

Some  of  the  most  searching  and  scathing 
criticisms  of  the  failure  of  the  Judges  or 
justices  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  avoid 
the  temptation  to  substitute  their  own  will 
for  judgment  has  been  made  by  their 
brethren  of  the  bench.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  dissents  in  Supreme  Court 
history  Is  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in 
Lochner  v.  New  York.  198  UJS.  45,  25  S.  Ct. 
539,  49  L.Ed.  937  (1906). 

In  that  case,  the  majority  of  the  court  held 
invalid  a  New  York  statute  which  prohibited 
employees  of  bakeries  from  working  more 
than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week.  The  court 
held  that  the  statute  was  an  impermissible 
exercise  of  the  police  power  and  that  no  rea- 
sonable foundation  existed  for  upholding  the 
legislation  on  the  grounds  of  health  of  the 
workers.  The  majority  embraced  the  concept 
of  "liberty  of  contract".  That  majority  rea- 
soned that  under  the  circumstances  the 
"freedom  of  master  and  employee  to  contract 
with  each  other  in  relation  to  their  employ- 
ment, and  in  defining  the  same,  cannot  be 
prohibited  or  interfered  with,  without  vio- 
lating the  Federal  Constitution." 

In  his  succinct  and  eloquent  dissent,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  condemned  the  court  for 
writing  into  the  Constitution  the  theory  of 
lalssez  falre  economists  under  the  guise  of 
constitutional  interpretation.  Justice  Holmes 
went  on  to  say : 

".  .  .  The  14th  Amendment  does  not  enact 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statics.  Some  of 
these  laws  (limiting  or  regulating  hours  or 
working  conditions)  embody  convictions  or 
prejudices  which  Judges  are  likely  to  share. 
Some  may  not.  But  a  Constitution  is  not  In- 
tended to  embody  a  particular  economic 
theory,  whether  of  paternalism  and  the  or- 
ganic relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  of 
laissez  falre.  It  Is  made  for  people  of  funda- 
mentally differing  views,  and  the  accident  of 
our  finding   certain  opinions  natural   and 


familiar,  or  novel,  and  even  sbocUng.  ought 
not  to  conclude  our  Judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  statutes  embodying  them  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"General  propositions  do  not  decide  con- 
crete cases.  The  decision  will  depend  on  a 
Judgment  or  Intuition  more  subtle  than  any 
articulate  major  premise.  But  I  think  that 
the  proposition  Just  stated,  if  it  Is  accepted 
wlU  carry  us  far  toward  the  end.  Every  opln^ 
Ion  tends  to  become  a  law.  I  think  that  the 
word  "liberty",  in  the  14th  Amendment  is 
perverted  when  It  Is  held  to  prevent  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  dominant  opinion,  un- 
less It  can  be  said  that  a  rational  and  fair 
man  necessarUy  would  admit  that  the  statute 
proposed  would  Uifrlnge  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  they  have  been  understood  by  the 
traditions  of  our  people  and  our  law.  .  .  ." 

Again,  In  the  New  Deal  era,  the  laissez 
falre  concept,  which  had  been  written  into 
the  Judicial  opinions  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  Century  and  early  parts  of  the 
20th  Century,  came  Into  question  as  Con- 
gress  passed  a  series  of  enactments  designed 
to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. In  U.S.  V.  Butler.  297  UJ3.  I  63  a 
Ct.  312,  80  L.  Ed.  477  (1936);  the  Supreme 
Court  invalidated  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  later 
Chief  Justice,  took  issue  with  the  court's 
declaration  that  the  congressional  act  was 
not  justified  or  sanctioned  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause,  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution. 

"That  the  governmental  power  of  the 
purse  is  a  great  one  is  not  now  for  the  first' 
time  announced.  Every  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  government  and  economics  Is  aware 
of  its  magnitude  and  of  its  existence  In  every 
civUlzed  government.  Both  were  weU  under- 
stood by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
when  they  sanctioned  the  grant  of  the 
spending  power  to  the  federal  government, 
and  both  were  recognized  by  Hamilton  and 
Story,  whos3  views  of  the  spending  power 
as  standing  on  a  parity  with  the  other 
powers  specifically  granted,  have  hitherto 
been  pcuerally  accepted. 

"The  suggestion  that  It  must  now  be  cur- 
taUcd  by  Judicial  flat  because  it  may  be 
abused  by  unwise  use  hardly  rises  to  the 
dignity  cf  argument.  So  may  judicial  power 
be  abused  .  .  .  The  power  to  tax  and  spend 
Is  not  without  constitutional  restraints.  One 
restriction  is  that  the  purpose  must  be  truly 
national.  Another  Is  that  It  may  not  be  used 
to  coerce  action  left  to  state  control.  An- 
other is  the  conscience  and  patriotism  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  "It  must  be  re- 
membered that  legislators  are  the  ultimate 
guardians  of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
people  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  ths 
courts."  Justice-Holmes,  In  Missouri.  K.  & 
T.  R.  Co.  V.  May,  194  U.S.  267,  270. 

"A  tortured  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  to  be  justified  by  recourse 
to  extreme  examples  of  reckless  congressional 
spending  which  might  occur  If  courts  could 
not  prevent — expenditures  which,  even  If 
they  could  be  thought  to  effect  any  national 
purpose,  would  be  possible  only  by  action  of 
a  legislature  lost  to  all  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. Such  suppositions  are  addressed 
to  the  mind  acciistomed  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  business  of  courts  to  sit  in  Judgment  on 
the  wisdom  of  legislative  action.  Courts  are 
not  the  only  agency  of  government  that 
must  be  assumed  to  have  capacity  to  govern. 
Congress  and  the  courts  both  unhappily  may 
falter  or  be  mistaken  In  the  performance 
of  their  constitutional  duty.  But  Inter- 
pretation of  oiu'  great  charter  of  government 
which  proceeds  on  any  assumption  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  our  in- 
stitutions Is  the  exclusive  concern  of  any  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  government,  or 
that  !t  alone  can  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion. Is  far  more  likely,  in  the  long  run,  "to 
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obliterate  the  constituent  members"  of  "an 
Indestructible  union  of  Indestructible  states 
than  th<3  frank  recognition  that  lang\iage, 
even  of  a  constitution,  may  mean  what  It 
says:  that  the  power  to  tax  and  spend  in- 
cludes the  power  to  relieve  a  nation-wide 
economic  maladjustment  by  conditional 
gifts  of  money." 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Courts,  often 
led  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  have  taken 
unto  themselves  a  broad  range  of  problems 
which  had  heretofore  been  deemed  beyond 
the  ambit  of  their  Jurisdiction.  My  remarks 
here  must  be  limited  to  certain  salient  ex- 
amples of  a  general  tendency  which  I  see 
In  the  Federal  Courts  today.  Consequently, 
It  Is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks  to 
catalog  exhaustively  and  critique  the  many 
opinions  which  have  come  from  the  courts  In 
recent  times.  My  chosen  emphasis  will  be 
upon  what  Is  generally  termed  the  "voting 
cases",  because  the  problem  and  the  marked 
change  of  the  attitudes  of  the  Federal  Courts 
can  t>e  succinctly  summarized. 

In  Colvegrove  v.  Green,  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter cautioned  against  courts  entering 
the  "political  thicket"  of  reapportionment 
cases  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

"It  Is  hostile  to  a  democratic  system  to  In- 
volve the  judiciary  In  the  politics  of  the 
people.  And  it  Is  not  less  pernicious  If  such 
judicial  Intervention  In  an  essentially  po- 
litical contest  be  dressed  up  In  the  abstract 
phrases  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  one  stark 
fact  that  emerges  from  a  study  of  the  history 
of  Congressional  apportionment  Is  Its  em- 
broilment in  politics.  In  the  sense  of  party 
contests  and  party  Interests. . . . 

"To  sustain  this  action  would  cut  very 
deep  into  the  very  being  of  Congress.  Courts 
ought  not  to  enter  this  political  thicket.  The 
remedy  for  unfairness  In  districting  Is  to 
secure  State  legislatures  that  will  apportion 
properly,  or  to  Invoke  the  ample  powers  of 
Congress.  The  Constitution  has  many  com- 
mands that  are  not  enforceable  by  courts 
because  they  clearly  fall  outside  the  condi- 
tions and  purposes  that  circumscribe  Judi- 
cial action." 

Yet,  in  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  reached 
the  opposite  result  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S. 
186,  82  S.  Ct.  691,  7  L.Ed.  2d  663  (1962).  The 
court  held  that  there  was  jurisdiction,  stand- 
ing and  a  justiciable  controversy  presented, 
and  that  the  Federal  Covuts  could  reap- 
portion voting  districts  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Justices  Frankfurter  and  Harlan  dis- 
sented. Mr.  Justice  Frankfxu'ter  then  stated: 

"The  notion  that  representation  propor- 
tioned to  the  geographic  spread  of  popula- 
tion Is  so  universally  accepted  as  a  neces- 
sary element  of  equality  betweer  man  and 
man  that  it  must  be  taken  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  a  poUtlcal  equality  preserved  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment — that  it  is,  In  ap- 
pellants' words,  "the  basic  principle  of  rep- 
resentative government" — is,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  not  true.  However  desirable  and  how- 
ever desired  by  some  among  the  great  po- 
litical thinkers  and  framers  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  has  never  been  generally  practiced, 
today  or  In  the  past.  It  was  not  the  English 
system.  It  was  not  the  colonial  system,  it  was 
not  the  system  chosen  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution,  It  was  not  the 
system  exclusively  or  even  predominantly 
practiced  by  the  States  at  the  time  of  adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  Is 
not  predominantly  practiced  by  the  States 
today.  Unless  Judges,  the  Judges  of  this 
Court,  are  tp  make  their  private  views  of 
poUtical  wisdom  the  measure  of  the  Con- 
stitution— views  which  In  all  honesty  cannot 
but  give  the  appearance,  if  not  reflect  the 
reality,  of  Involvement  with  the  business  of 
partisan  poUttcs  so  Inescapably  a  part  of 
apportionment  controversies — the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  "Itself  a  historical 
product."  .  .  .  provides  no  guide  for  Judicial 
oversight  of  the  representation  problem.  .  .  .' 


Yet  the  Baker  case  was  not  the  terminus  of 
the  march  of  the  court.  In  1964.  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S.  633, 
84  S.  Ct.  1362.  12  L.Ed.  2d  606  (1964).  The 
court  held  that  the  federal  analogy  which 
would  allow  the  States  to  have  one  house  of 
the  bicameral  legislature  to  be  elected  on  a 
basis  other  than  population  was  rejected  as 
inapposite  and  in  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said: 

"We  hold  that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
standard,  the  equal  protecAon  clause  re- 
quires that  the  seats  In  both  houses  of  a 
bicameral  state  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis.  Simply  stated, 
an  Individual's  right  to  vote  for  state  legis- 
lators Is  unconstitutionally  impaired  when 
its  weight  Is  In  a  substantial  fashion  diluted 
when  compared  with  votes  of  citizens  living 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  .  .  . 

". . .  We  .  .  .  flnd  the  federal  analogy  Inap- 
posite and  irrelevant  to  state  legislative  dis- 
tricting schemes.  Attempted  reliance  on  the 
federal  analogy  s^ppears  often  to  be  little 
more  than  an  after-the-fact  rationalization 
offered  in  defense  of  maladjusted  state  appor- 
tionment arrangements.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Lower  coturts  can  and  assuredly  will 
work  out  more  concrete  and  specific  stand- 
ards for  evaluating  state  legislative  appor- 
tionment schemes  in  the  context  of  actual 
litigation.  For  the  present,  we  deem  it  ex- 
pedient not  to  attempt  to  spell  out  any  pre- 
cise constitutional  tests.  .  .  .  Thus,  we  pro- 
ceed to  state  here  only  a  few  rather  general 
considerations  which  appear  to  us  to  be  rel- 
evant." 

In  an  able  dissent,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said 
of  the  majority  opinion : 

"Since  it  can.  I  think,  he  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  state  legislative  apportionments, 
as  such,  are  wholly  free  of  constitutional 
limitations,  save  such  as  may  be  Imposed 
by  the  Republican  Form  of  Government 
Clatise  (Const.  Art.  IV,  Sec.  4),  the  Court's 
action  now  bringing  them  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the 
amending  power  by  this  Court." 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  majority 
decision  is  the  self-evident  resort  to  the 
unartlculated  assumptions  of  the  court,  that 
it  is  the  court's  function  to  alter  the  form 
of  government,  and  that  Judges  should  use 
their  offices  In  order  to  enforce  and  expand 
their  views  of  a  properly  constituted  Re- 
publican form  of  government.  Unfortunately, 
the  Constitution  has  not.  and  did  not.  re- 
quire the  decision  which  was  pronounced 
In  1964.  It  is  submitted  that  we  have  before 
us  the  very  problem  which  distiubed  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

In  Jefferson's  letter  to  Abigail  Adams  in 
1804,  he  expressed  his  fears  of  allowing  the 
Judiciary  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  enact- 
ments of  other  branches  of  government.  He 
feared  that  to  allow  the  courts  to  decide 
constitutional  questions,  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment, contained  the  seeds  of  Judicial  despot- 
Ism.  Under  his  Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 

"That  instrument  meant  that  Its  co-ordi- 
nate branches  should  be  checlcs  on  each 
other." 

Jefferson's  fear  of  judicial  despotism  or 
Judicial  tisiupatlon  Is  no  less  to  be  feared 
today.  It  is  equally  self-evident  that  the 
courts,  be  they  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
lower  Federal  Courts,  are  by  their  example 
great  teachers  In  interpreting  and  handing 
down  constitutional  law.  If  the  Judge  decides 
that  his  views  are  to  be  written  into  law, 
how  Is  It  then  that  we  live  under  the  rule 
of  law — not  of  men?  Can  we  continue  to  say 
that  the  coxirts  exercise  only  Judgment,  not 
will,  as  Hamilton  claimed?  How  then  can 
the  rule  of  law  be  explained? 

It  is  submitted  that  the  various  excursions 


of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary into  various  areas  of  policy  making  and 
administrative  directives  have  damaged  the 
traditional  concepts  of  the  function  of  the 
courts  and  the  rule  of  law  in  the  eyes  of 
American  citizens. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  law,  for  example, 
the  past  decade  has  witnessed  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Federal  Constitution  into  a 
code  of  rules,  practices,  and  detailed  proce- 
dures as  intricate  as  many  congressional  en- 
actments. And  yet.  we,  and  the  people,  are 
told  that  the  coiu't  is  merely  interpreting  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  list  of  recent  examples  of  judicial 
policy  making  could  grow  much  longer.  But 
I  trust  that  these  few  illustrations  suffice  to 
characterize  the  nub  of  the  problem. 

But  In  addition,  there  are  other  compel- 
ling reasons  for  periodic  review  of  the  tenure 
of  the  Federal  judiciary.  Not  only  should 
the  acts  of  judges  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  they  practice  proper  Judicial  re- 
straint in  dealing  with  the  powers  and  the 
authority  of  the  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
States  and  the  people.  I  refer  to  questions  of 
health,  demeanor  on  the  bench,  age,  and 
attitude  toward  responsibility  and  will- 
ingness to  perform  the  work  assigned  with 
diligence  and  dispatch.  I  realize  that  there 
exists  the  power  of  Impeachment  for  misbe- 
havior, but  in  my  opinion  only  the  grossest 
kind  of  conduct  would  ever  be  dealt  with  in 
an  impeachment  proceeding.  The  impeaching 
process  is  fraught  with  very  grave  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  whereas  a  periodic  review  for 
Judicial  fitness  would,  in  my  Judgment,  give 
greater  assurance  of  proper  judicial  conduct. 
As  a  further  Justiflcation  for  the  tenvire 
provision  In  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr. 
Hamlton  argued  that  the  provision 

"...  is  conformable  to  the  most  approved 
state  constitutions,  and  among  the  rest,  to 
that  of  this  State."  (N.Y.) 

If  this  be  conceded  to  l>e  a  valid  Justifi- 
cation for  tenure  during  good  behavior  at 
that  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  then 
it  may  logically  be  said  that  at  this  time 
the  tenure  provision  for  Federal  Judge 
should  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  majority 
of  the  state  constitutions  putting  a  time 
limit  on  tenure.  I  am  advised  that  today  only 
three  States  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  provide 
life  tenure  for  their  Judges.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  States  consider  that  life  tenure  during 
good  behavior  Is  unwise  and  that  there 
should  be  a  time  limitation  on  a  Judgeship. 
I  hold  to  the  view  that  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses the  character,  training,  experience  and 
firmness  of  conviction,  requisite  for  the  prop- 
er administration  of  the  Judicial  process, 
will  not  be  concerned  that  he  may.  In  his 
Judlcied  pronouncements,  offend  the  politi- 
cal sensitiveness  of  members  of  the  Senate. 
Such  a  man  would  rather  surrender  his  ju- 
dicial position  that  to  give  expression  of 
views  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  em- 
brace. I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  would 
not  withhold  confirmation  of  a  Judge  for  au 
additional  term  because  he  differed  with  the 
political  or  philosophical  views  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate. 

In  considering  whether  it  be  appropriate 
to  add  yet  another  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, I  believe  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all  minds  that  any  change  ought  to  ofTer  at 
least  reasonable  promise  of  a  belter  future 
than  the  present  holds.  Any  change  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution  should  embody 
fundamental  law.  This  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, offers  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  mode  of  attaining  a  better  bal- 
anced Republic.  It  will  serve  to  put  limits  on 
the  exercise  of  the  Judicial  power. 

Once  again,  we  are  benefited  by  tlie 
thoughts  of  Thtxnas  Jefferson,  who  said: 

"I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  fre- 
quent and  untried  ch.  ugcs  in  laws  and  con- 
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stltutions.  I  think  moderate  Imperfections 
had  better  be  borne  with;  because,  when  once 
known,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them, 
and  find  practical  means  of  correcting  their 
til  effects.  But  I  know  also,  that  laws  and 
Institutions  must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  As  that  be- 
comes more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
closed and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institu- 
tions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  times." 

In  essence,  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
goes  toward  the  preservation  of  the  best 
features  of  our  constitutional  democracy  and 
our  heritage  of  limited  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment. Macauley,  the  British  statesman, 
rightly  observed: 

"Reform,  that  you  may  preserve." 

J.  Sloan  Kutkendall. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  testi- 
mony by  Paul  Sliuford,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  He  is  an  out- 
standing attorney  in  that  city,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Richmond  Bar  Association,  a 
very  large  bar  association  of  900  attor- 
neys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

BioGRAPHicAi.  Sketch — PAtn.  Mason 
SHtrroRO 

Mr.  Shuford  Is  president  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  Richmond,  an  associa- 
tion composed  of  approximately  900  lawyers 
and  judicial  members,  membership  In  which 
is  open  to  all  lawyers  maintaining  an  office 
In  the  metropolitan  area.  It  has  an  out- 
standing record  in  the  field  of  Judicial  sup- 
]>ort  and  reform,  and  has  long  been  recog- 
nized for  the  leadership  It  provides  In  mat- 
ters of  social  and  civic  concern,  such  as  legal 
aid,  lawyer  referral,  Richmond  Community 
Action  program  and  others. 

Mr.  Shuford  has  been  a  practicing  attor- 
ney for  over  24  years,  and  is  a  partner  In  the 
firm  of  Wallersteln,  Goode,  Dobbins  and 
Shuford.  He  has  been  admitted  to  practice 
in  all  the  State  and  Federal  courts  In  his 
area  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  since 
1952.  He  is  a  member  of  and  has  served  on 
numerous  committees  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Virginia  State  Bar,  the  Vir- 
ginia Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Judicature  Society.  He  has  taught  classes  at 
Washington  &  Lee  University  law  school  and 
at  the  Richmond  College  of  Law;  and  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "Cato"  was  the  author 
of  a  regular  weekly  editorial  column  deal- 
ing with  legal  matters,  which  was  the  recip- 
ient of  a  "silver  gavel  award"  for  its  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  public  under- 
standing of  law. 

Mr.  Shuford  was  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington &  Lee  University  and  its  law  school, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  the  Order  of  the  Coif.  He  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  11  and  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross  twice, 
the  Soldiers  Medal,  the  Air  Medal  three  times 
and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Statement  bt  Paul  M.  SHvroao 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: I  appear  before  you  simply  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  deeply  concerned  ...  as  I 
know  you  are  . . .  with  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  I  have  no  novel  suggestions 
to  offer,  and  certainly  I  am  not  so  fatuous 
as  to  believe  that  I  can  add  to  your  knowl- 
edge or  awareness  of  the  many  problems 
which  our  country  faces  in  this  very  critical 
and  delicate  area  of  concern.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  I  may  lend  some  support  to  the  thrust 
of  S.J.  Res.  106  ...  a  support  based  primarily 


on  24  years  of  the  active  practice  of  law  and 
a  continuing, — and  I  like  to  think  a  some- 
times constructive,  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernmental and  political  affairs  of  my  native 
state. 

In  my  view,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  and  efficient  system  for 
the  administration  of  Justice  Is  not  depend- 
ent upon  any  one  concept  or  class  of  persons. 
Certainly  it  is  not  something  that  sho\ild  be 
left  entirely  to  lawyers,  notwithstanding  that 
profession's  greater  Involvement  In  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  many  Intri- 
cacies and  subtleties  of  the  law.  Lawyers  have 
a  special  role,  obviously,  but  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility Is  one  that  must  be  shared  by 
everyone,  particularly  those  in  positions  of 
political  leadership  and  authority.  This  is 
especially  true  in  connection  with  that  par- 
ticular asi>ect  of  the  problem  brought  Into 
focus  by  S.J.  Res.  106. 

This  aspect  to  which  I  refer  is  perhaps  best 
encompassed  within  the  familiar  phrase  "bal- 
ance of  power",  as  that  phrase  is  applied  to 
the  Interaction  of  authority  between  the  leg- 
islative, executive  and  Judicial  branches  of 
government.  Too  often,  I  fear,  our  concerns 
with  questions  related  to  this  "balance  of 
power"  are  seen  as  being  purely  "political" 
in  nature  ...  a  view  that  regrettably  tends 
to  highlight  the  presvimed  selfish  and  parti- 
san elements  Involved  In  such  concern  to 
the  derogation  of  the  more  noble  elements 
Implicit  in  expressions  of  concern  for  a  better 
"administration  of  Justice".  Yet  the  former 
is  essentially  and  unavoidably  intertwined 
with  the  latter. 

Only  in  a  limited  sense  can  It  be  said  that 
citizen  Justice  is  ultimately  dependent  upon 
the  cotirts.  Partly  from  initial  concept  and 
partly  from  development,  we  have  come  to 
accept  a  certain  "ultlmacy"  In  Judicial  de- 
crees .  .  .  and  in  certain  limited  areas.  I.e.: 
those  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  certain 
basic — and  I  do  mean  "basic" — rights,  I  feel 
this  is  both  proper  and  preferable  to  alterna- 
tive approaches.  My  concern,  however,  is  di- 
rected at  the  great  and  growing  evidence  that 
acceptance  of  a  properly  limited  doctrine  of 
Judicial  supremacy  has  been  and  is  being  ex- 
panded into  a  doctrine  of  absolute  and  un- 
limited Judicial  supremacy.  To  the  extent 
that  view  controls  our  affairs,  we  are  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of  our 
"political"  rights  .  .  .  rights  which,  though 
semantically  and  practically  distinguishable 
from  our  "Judicial"  rights,  are  Just  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  our  total  package  of  "rights" 
as  any  category  of  rights  that  can  be 
Imagined. 

"Justice"  is  not  limited  to  Judiciary  deter- 
mined matters.  Social  Justice,  economic  Jus- 
tice, political  Justice  ...  all  are,  or  should  be, 
as  fully,  if  not  more  generally,  dependent  on 
legislative  enactment  and  executive  action 
than  on  Judicial  decree.  It  is  the  sum  total 
of  these  rights  that,  in  company  with  those 
"personal"  rights  which  are  more  properly 
subject  to  individual  Judicial  determination, 
comprise  the  full  package  of  our  rights  and 
privileges  as  citizens.  It  is  cause  for  grave 
concern,  then,  whenever  any  one  branch  of 
government  undertakes  to  arrogate  to  Itself  a 
supremacy  of  power  which  would  diminish 
the  power  of  the  others  to  freely  exercise 
their  respective  responsibilities  to  the  elec- 
torate. .  .  power  that  should  be  limited  only 
by  the  clear  terms  of  the  constitution  and 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
ballot  box. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  philosophical  xp- 
proach  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  con- 
cern for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Justice  necessarily  Involves  a  concern 
for  matters  political,  as  well  as  Judicial;  and, 
accordingly,  that  it  embraces  a  concern  for 
the  "balance  of  power"  questions  posed  by 
S.J.  Res.  106. 

The  more  precise  purpose  of  my  statement 
is  to  express  to  you  my  conviction  that  a  pe- 
riodic rei4>polntment  and/or  reconfirmation 


of  Judges  by  the  executive  and/cn:  legislative 
authority  does  serve  a  very  valid  purpose  in 
helping  preserve  this  essential  "balance  of 
power,"  without,  in  my  opinion,  reducing  the 
essential  freedom  of  the  Judiciary  to  dispense 
Justice  fearlessly  and  impartially.  I  could 
never  countenance — I  would  oppose  with  all 
the  vigor  and  resources  at  my  command — any 
proposal  fcM:  the  popular  election  of  Judges, 
even  though  I  know  many  states  follow  such 
a  practice.  I  do  not  want  Judges  to  be  answer- 
able to  the  popular — perhaps  even  the  emo- 
tional or  passionate — will  of  the  moment. 
What  I  do  want  is  to  see  that  there  shall  be 
no  person  or  class  of  persons  In  authority  who 
are  beyond  the  effective  control  or  something 
other  than  their  own  notions  of  what  Is 
"best"  for  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

Under  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could 
the  proposal  before  you — nor  my  statements 
in  support  thereof — be  construed  as  any  ef- 
fort to  Interfere  with  the  proper  Independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary.  Indeed,  the  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  could  never  serve  to 
diminish  a  proper  Independence — as  oppo- 
site to  an  arrogant  assumption  of  undele- 
gated power — unless  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  were  to  act  In  an  irresponsi- 
ble and  Irrational  way.  S.J.  Res.  106  would 
not  serve  to  make  any  Federal  Judge  de- 
pendent upon  or  subservient  to  the  will  or 
emotions  of  the  people  of  his  district  or 
circuit — but  only  to  make  him  periodically 
answerable  for  the  overall  performance  of 
his  "Judicial"  duties  to  the  entire  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Since  those  with  ultimate 
legislative  or  executive  authority  .  .  .  that 
Is,  those  who  are  expected  to  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  "activism"  on  behalf  of 
the  public  .  .  .  are  subject  to  the  direct  will 
of  the  people.  I  deem  it  a  salutary  thought 
that  those  in  Judicial  authority — who  are 
not  supposed  to  be  activist  "doers"  but  rath- 
er restrained  "protectors" — should  be  sub- 
ject to  some  counter  balancing  authority 
or  power  In  order  to  preclude  an  absolutely 
uncontrolled  "activism." 

A  system  similar  to  that  proposed  by  S.J. 
Res.  106  has  existed  In  Virginia  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history.  It  has  worked 
well.  Largely  because  of  the  re-appolntlve 
power  of  oiu"  general  assembly,  our  Judges 
have  exhibited  an  appropriate  and  healthy 
respect  for  the  exercise  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions.  At  the  same  time, 
our  Judges,  in  my  considered  Judgment,  have 
never  felt  Intimidated  nor  evidenced  any 
reluctance  to  decide  any  case  according  to 
their  respective  views  of  the  law.  They  have 
simply  eschewed,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  many  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary, 
attempts  to  "make"  law.  They  have  given 
due  respect  to  the  right  of  the  people — 
through  their  elected  representatives — to 
choose  what  is  "best,"  unless  such  choice 
was  plainly  unconstitutional.  In  return,  I 
have  never  known  of  a  case  in  Virginia  in 
which  one  of  our  Judges  has  been  chal- 
lenged— or  even  criticized — legislatively  be- 
cause of  the  content  or  result  of  a  decision. 
The  only  significant  legislative  criticism  of 
Judges  has  been  due  to  well-supported 
charges  of  a  lack  of  Judicial  temperament 
and  rudeness  from  the  bench.  There  have 
been  no  Instances  of  failure  to  reappoint. 

If  this  proposed  amendment  were  adopted, 
I  would  expect  the  effect  to  be  the  same,  as 
between  the  United  States  Senate  and  fed- 
eral Judges.  The  psychological  Impact  of 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  beyond  all 
control,  once  on  the  bench,  would  serve  to 
make  federal  Judges  more  conscious  that 
their  responsibility  and  authority  is  lim- 
ited to  an  exercise  of  the  Judicial  function 
only.  There  would  be  a  better  balance  of 
power  between  the  three  functions  of  gov- 
ernment than  now  exists,  and  public  confi- 
dence In  and  acceptance  of  Judicial  deter- 
minations would  be  thereby  enhanced. 

Though  history  could  prove  me  wrong,  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  United  States 
Senate   would   respond   to  this   more  even 
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•balance  of  power'  by  acting  responsibly  In 
reconfirming  federal  Judges.  Certainly  I  am 
not  prepared  to  limit  my  support  of  8.  J.  Res. 
106  on  the  assumption  that  this  body  will 
be  less  cognisant  of  its  duty  or  would  not 
act  as  maturely  and  responsibly  in  this  area 
as  has  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia. 

Virginia's  trial  Judges  are  subject  to  re- 
election or  reconfirmation  every  8  years;  our 
appellate  Judges  every  12  years.  As  a  practical 
matter  they  enjoy  life  tenure.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  due  In  no  small  measure 
to  the  fact  that  our  Judges  eschew  any  legis- 
lative prerogatives  .  .  .  and  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  many  of  them,  at  least,  have 
eschewed  such  a  legislative  role  primarily 
because  they  know  they  are  not  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature. 

In  conclusion,  1  respectfully  submit  that 
each  branch  of  government  has  an  equally 
important — though  different — responsibility 
to  the  American  people  In  regard  to  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  our  liberties. 
When  this  equality  Is  threatened  by  any  of 
these  branches,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
other  two  to  restore  it,  without  In  any  way 
seeking  to  establish  a  ttLperior  position  on 
the  part  of  either  of  them.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  the  purpose  of  S.J.  Res.  106  .  .  .  This  I 
believe  would  be  its  results,  if  adopted. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  biography  and  a 
statement  by  the  president  of  the  State 
Association  of  Bar  Presidents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical  Sketch — ^Earl  Q.   Grat,  Esq., 
Ardmore,   Okla. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  A3.  1910.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  J.  D.  Cum  Laude,  1913, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Order  of  Coif.  1967.  Presi- 
dent, Oklahoma  Bar  Association.  1964-66, 
President,  Oklahoma  Bar  Foundation.  1960- 
61,  Member  of  three-man  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Members  of  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court.  1964-66,  Chairman,  Oklahoma  Com- 
mittee for  Administration  of  Justice.  1967- 
72,  Member  ABA  Committee  on  Judicial 
Selection,  Tenture  and  Compensation.  1963- 
72,  Oklahoma  State  Delegate  to  American 
Bar.  1971-72.  Chairman  of  National  Confer- 
ence of  Bar  Presidents. 

Statement  or  Earl  Q.  Grat  of  Akdmore. 
Okla.,  Regarding  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106  Offered  by  Senator  Btro  op 
VmciNiA 

I  should  make  clear  that  I  speak  for  my- 
self only  and  not  for  any  group  or  organiza- 
tion of  which  I  may  be  a  member. 

The  proposed  Joint  resolution  would  alter 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  life  tenure 
and  bring  their  tenure  up  for  review  after 
each  8  years  of  service.  I  would  definitely 
favor  such  a  constitutional  amendment. 

When  I  was  in  a  one  room  grade  school  In 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  teacher  and  our 
small  textbook  on  "Government"  told  us  that 
there  were  three  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment; executive,  legislative  and  Judicial,  each 
Independent  of  the  control  of  the  other,  and 
that  their  Independence  was  protected  by  the 
constitution.  YearMjater  the  members  of  the 
Law  Faculty  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
told  us  much  the  same  thing,  but  one  In- 
structor after  relating  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  added,  "and  there  Is  no  i4>peal 
from  that  Court  on  this  earth."  We,  of 
course,  knew  that.  We  did  not  look  at  it  as  a 
warning  of  things  to  come,  as  we  might  have 
done.  For  many  years  what  the  teachers  had 
told  us  about  the  independence  of  the  three 
■eparato  branches  of  the  government  re- 
■uUned  substantlaUy  correct. 


The  Supreme  Court  bad  always  had  the 
power  to  decide  first  whether  they  had  Jtiris- 
dlctlon  and  then  to  decide  the  issues  as  they 
wished;  and  their  decision  was  fln^i — no  ap- 
peal on  this  earth.  Prior  to  and  during  my  law 
school  days,  they  in  general  exercised  Judicial 
restraint.  They  quite  well  sUyed  within  the 
guidelines  of  prior  decisions  of  their  own 
Coiu^,  gave  reasonable  consideration  to  de- 
cisions of  other  courts,  respected  the  rule  that 
powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment were  reserved  to  the  state,  ruled  busi- 
ness to  be  interstate  commerce  only  when  it 
was  moving  Interstate,  gave  reasonable  cre- 
dence to  state  court  Judgments,  did  not  un- 
warrantably free  state-convicted  criminals, 
deferred  generally  to  state  court  interpreta- 
tion of  their  own  laws  and  constitutions  and 
followed  other  time  tested  rules. 
Justice  Cardozo  said: 

"The  Judge,  even  when  he  is  free,  is  still 
not  wholly  free.  He  is  not  to  innovate  at 
pleasure.  He  Is  not  a  knight-errant,  roaming 
at  wiU  in  pursuit  of  his  ovm  ideal  of  beauty 
or  of  goodness.  He  is  to  draw  his  Inspiration 
from  consecrated  principles.  He  is  not  to  yield 
to  spasmodic  sentiment,  to  vague  and  unreg- 
ulated benevolence.  He  Is  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tion Informed  by  tradition,  methodized  by 
analogy,  disciplined  by  system,  and  subordi- 
nated to  "the  primordial  necessity  of  order  in 
the  social  life."  Wide  enovigh  in  all  conscience 
is  the  field  of  discretion  that  remains." 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  said: 
"We  do  not  write  on  a  blank  sheet.  The 
Court  has  its  Jurisprudence,  the  helpful  re- 
pository of  the  deliberate  and  expressed  con- 
victions of  generations  of  sincere  minds  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  exposition  and  deci- 
sion, not  with  the  freedom  of  casual  critics 
or  even  of  studious  conunentators,  but  under 
the  pressure  and  within  the  limits  of  definite 
official  responsibility." 

These  statements  gave  evidence  of  rules 
which  the  Supreme  Court  accepted  as  guide- 
lines. Some  relaxation  of  these  limitations  be- 
came evident  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed several  members  of  the  Court.  Then 
after  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  in 
1953  the  Court  rapidly  lost  sight  of  those 
guiding  principles. 

In  1966  came  the  notorious  Miranda  Deci- 
sion (Miremda  va.  Arizona — IB  L.  Ed.  (2)  694), 
a  6  to  4  decision.  Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote 
the  opinion  for  the  5.  He  pronounced  the  rule 
that  any  person  held  for  interrogation  by  of- 
ficers must  be  warned  In  advance  clearly  and 
In  unequivocable  terms  that  he  has  a  right 
to  remain  silent,  that  anything  he  said  might 
be  used  against  him  and  that  he  has  a  right 
to  an  attorney  before  answering.  Without  this 
prior  warning  the  confession  could  not  be 
used  in  evidence. 

The  Constitution  says  nothing  about  any 
such  warning.  The  requirement  of  the  warn- 
ing was  an  enactment  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  five  man  majority  of  the 
Court.  The  requirement  that  he  would  be 
furnished  a  lawyer  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  during  the  investigation  proceedings  If 
he  is  unable  to  pay  one  was  also  an  enact- 
ment of  new  law  by  the  five  men. 

Though  the  case  is  known  by  but  one 
title,  there  were,  in  fact,  four  cases  Involved 
from  four  different  states.  All  four  were  re- 
versed. 

The  decision  was  exposed  by  the  four 
states  Involved  in  the  four  cases,  by  37  other 
states  which  Joined  to  support  the  four  states 
Involved,  and  by  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  supported  the  decision 
as  rendered  except,  of  course,  the  convicted 
men. 

Justice  White,  dissenting,  stated  that, 
"This  Court,  as  every  member  knows,  has  left 
standing  literally  thousands  of  criminal  con- 
victions"— based  at  least  in  part  upon  such 
confessions. 


Jtistlce  Harlan,  dissenting,  stated  that, 
"The  Court  had  Juimped  the  rails." 

That  the  Court  knew  it  had  Jumped  the 
rails — enacted  new  law,  soon  became  evident. 
In  the  very  next  case  of  the  kind  coming 
before  the  Court,  Johnson  va.  New  Jersey,  16 
L.  Ed.  (2)  882,  the  Court  announced  that  It 
would  give  the  decision  in  the  Miranda  case 
only  prospective  effect  and  not  retroactive  ef- 
fect. If  the  decision  stated  the  law  on  the  day 
it  was  announced.  It  stated  the  law  of  the  day 
before,  one  year  before  and  ten  years  before. 
Logically  It  should  have  been  applied  to  every 
prior  conviction. 

So  as  appears,  the  country  school  teacher, 
the  grade  school  textbook  on  "Oovemment" 
and  the  law  school  faculty  are  no  longer 
correct.  The  Judicial  branch  has  taken  over 
the  Legislative  field.  The  Miranda  case  is  Just 
one  of  many  where  the  Court  "Jumped  the 
rails." 

qUALIFYINC  JTTRORS  FOR  THE  DEATH  PENALTT 

In  1968  in  Witherapoon  va.  Illinois,  20  L. 
Ed.  (2)  776.  In  a  6  to  3  opinion  the  Court 
held  that  the  practice  followed  previously 
for  more  than  100  years  of  "Qualifying  Jurors 
for  the  death  penalty"  by  asking  whether 
they  were  constitutionally  opposed  to  it  was 
all  wrong  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 
The  question  was  in  substance  merely  asking 
them  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  return 
a  verdict  under  the  existing  law.  As  long  as 
the  state  must  accept  Jurors  constitutionally 
opposed  to  a  death  penalty,  there  wUl  be  no 
such  verdicts.  Since  then  no  person  has  been 
legally  executed. 

THE  POLL  TAX 

In  1937  in  Breedlove  vs.  Suttles,  82  L.  Ed. 
252,  the  Court  with  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
as  Chief  Justice  has  unanimously  siistained 
the  poll  tax  as  valid.  In  1966  In  Harper  vs 
Vtrgrtnfa,  16  L.  Ed.  (2)  169  In  a  6  to  3  deci- 
sion written  by  Justice  Douglas,  they  de- 
cided exactly  to  the  contrary  and  ruled  the 
poll  tax  unconstitutional. 

PRATER  IN  SCHOOL 

In  1962  In  Engle  vs.  Vitale.  8  L.  Ed.  (2) 
601,  the  Court  outlawed  the  practice  of  dally 
prayer  in  school  although  the  prayer  was 
undenominational  and  Its  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  students  was  voluntary. 

BIBLE  READING 

In  1964  the  Court.  In  School  District  of 
Ahington,  Twp.  vs.  Schempp,  10  L.  Ed.  (2) 
844  held  that  the  reading  without  comment 
of  verses  from  the  Bible  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  students  in  unison 
was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

COMMUNISTS  IN  GOVERNMENT 

In  1966  In  Elfbrandt  vs.  RusseU,  16  L.  Ed. 
(2)  321,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  and  held  that 
Arizona  could  not  discharge  an  employee 
who  refused  to  take  an  oath  which  stated 
m  net  effect  that  he  was  not  a  Communist. 
Whatever  Communist  Arizona  had  in  its 
employ  Arizona  was  required  to  keep.  This 
was  a  5  to  4  decision  with  Justice  Douglas 
writing  the  opinion. 

WELFARE  WITHOUT  DELAY 

In  1969  the  Court.  In  Shapiro  vs.  Thomp- 
son, 22  L.  Ed.  (2)  600,  held  that  welfare  was 
a  constitutional  right  and  with  bland  dis- 
regard for  the  practical  consequence  of  its 
edict  held  that  the  denial  of  welfare  pay- 
ments to  newly  migrated  welfare  seekers 
pending  a  period  of  residence  was  a  denial 
of  "equal  protection  of  the  law." 

These  and  other  decisions  make  It  most 
evident  that  the  majority  of  the  Court  dur- 
ing those  years  took  jurisdiction  of  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  take  and  ruled  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  rule.  They  exercised  no 
judicial  restraint.  They  did  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  restricted  by  the  lack  of  basis 
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In  the  statutes  or  in  the  Constitution  nor 
by  earlier  decisions  of  their  own  Court. 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  when  Prince 
Albert  died  bewailed,  "Now  there  is  no  one 
to  tell  me  'No'."  There  was  and  is  no  one  to 
tell  the  majority  of  the  Court  "No."  So  they 
did  as  they  pleased.  The  people  might  object, 
the  Congress  might  object,  the  executive 
might  object,  but  object  was  all  they  could 
do.  No  one  could  change  it.  It  stood  with  the 
same  binding  effect  as  if  it  were  well  ground- 
ed in  the  statutes  and  constitution  and  in 
all  prior  decisions.  When  Justice  White  told 
the  others  that  "as  every  member  of  the 
Court  knows"  the  Miranda  decision  is  con- 
trary to  thousands  of  earlier  decisions,  it 
did  not  change  the  result.  The  5  to  4  Miranda 
decision  written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren 
became   the   law — and   it   stUl   U. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  some  court 
have  final  authority.  There  must  be  a  final 
answer  to  every  dispute.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  that  Judges  with  that  awesome 
power  have  it  for  life.  There  should  be  some 
method  of  terminating  the  authority  of  those 
who  choose  to  rule  according  to  their  own 
whims  and  prejudices  rather  *han  accord- 
ing to  established  law. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  a  government  of 
law  and  not  a  government  of  men. 

With  no  available  grounds  for  removal  ex- 
cept bad  conduct  and  no  procedure  for  that 
available  except  the  completely  impractical 
procedure  of  Impeachment,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy at  all. 

The  legislative  branch  and  to  an  extent 
executive  branch  of  the  government  are  not 
independent  but  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Judicial  branch.  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  with  the  nominee  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  said  that  the  Court  should 
not  be  a  "continuous  constitutional  conven- 
tion." 

Federal  Judges  appointed  for  life  and  with 
a  most  liberal  life  time  pension  have  com- 
plete Independence,  are  responsible  to  no 
one.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  they 
have  a  "freehold  of  irresponsibility."  Some 
men  can  stand  that  kind  of  independent  se- 
curity, respected  position  of  authority  and 
power.  Some  cannot.  Like  prosperity,  some 
people  cannot  stand  it. 


POREiaN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  again  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3926)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  forelgpi 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  After  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  higher  education,  S.  659. 
I  would  imagine  there  will  be  some  con- 
troversy involved  in  the  conference  re- 
port. Senators  are  alerted  to  the  possi- 
bility there  will  be  rollcall  votes  and 
there  could  be  final  action  tomorrow.  I 
cannot  say.  No  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  with  respect  to  that  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  again  be 
closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  fiurther  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  May  23,  1972,  at  12  noon. 


Deputy    Secretary   of   the    Treasury.    (New 
position.) 

U.S.  Tax  Coubt 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  terms  expiring  16 
years  after  they  take  office : 

WUliam  H.  Quealy,  of  Virginia  (Itoap- 
polntment.) 

Arnold  Raum.  of  Massachusetts  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Irene  Feagln  Scott,  of  Alabama  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

U.S.  CiBCTirr  Courts 

J.  Clifford  Wallace,  of  California,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  James 
M.  Carter,  retired. 

U.S.  CoxmT  or  Claims 
Marion  T.  Bennett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
vice  Linton  M.  Collins,  deceased. 

U.S.  District  Cotjkts 
Samuel  P.  King,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii, 
vice  C.  Nils  Tavares,  retired. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
Kleran  O'Doherty.  of  New  Tork,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22.  1970,  vice  Sid- 
ney Preidberg. 

Environmental  Protection  Acenct 
Robert  Lewis  Sansom,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Administrator    of    the    Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  vice  Donald  Mac 
Murphy  Moslman.  resigned. 

In    the    Air    Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gjn.  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  085-14- 
8118PR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  22, 1972: 

Department  or  the  Treasxhit 
Charls  E.  Walker,  of  Connecticut,   to  be 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  22,  1972: 
In    the    Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Service 

Nominations  beginning  Philip  W.  Arnold, 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Information  officer  of 
class  2,  and  ending  Robert  C.  Wlble,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  information  officer  of  class 
7,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Apr.  4,  1972. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  president.  Home 
Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  pastor.  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  Arlington.  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is 
when  brothers  dwell  together  in  unity. — 
Psalm  133:  1. 

O  God.  we  are  thankful  that  Thou  art 
alive  in  the  world — and  that  Thou  call- 
est  upon  us  to  join  Thee  in  making  Tiiy 
love  a  reality  in  the  whole  earth. 

Bless,  we  pray,  our  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Members  of 
this  body,  and  all  of  our  leaders  as  we 
work  with  other  nations  in  seeking  to 
dwell  together  in  unity. 

Please,  God,  do  not  allow  us  to  ration- 


alize out  of  the  tough  issues  but  with 
Thy  help  let  us  face  them  and  do  the 
right  thing  about  them.  In  Thy  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


municated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  iiie  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  13160.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  shall  assume  the  risks  of 
its  fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14582)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
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mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  ye«tr 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5,  6,  12,  22,  23  27,  33  and  38  to 
the  foregoing  bill. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

May  19.  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  19th,  and 
said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  second  quarterly 
report  on  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  covering  the 
period  January  1,  1972,  to  March  31,  1972. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COST  OF  LIVING  COUNCIL'S  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZA-nON  PRO- 
GRAM, JANUARY  1,  1972,  TO 
MARCH  31.  1972— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  w£is  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971, 1  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  sec- 
ond quarterly  report  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  on  the  economic  stabilization 
program  covering  the  peiiod  January  1 
to  March  31,  1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  19,  1972. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  19,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  Hoxise,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  4:30  pjn.  on  Friday,  May  19th,  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  AdiUt  Edu- 
cation. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NATION- 
AL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ADULT  EDUCATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  92-302) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Amendments  of  1966,  as  amended, 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  19, 1972. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE  PRO- 
CEDURE UNDER  WHICH  THE 
HOUSE  WELL  CONSIDER  THIS  BILL 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  talk  just  a  moment  about  revenue 
sharing  and  the  procedure  under  which 
the  House  will  probably  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  going  to  vote  to- 
morrow on  what  kind  of  a  rule  they  will 
submit  to  the  House  for  consideration  of 
the  revenue-sharing  program. 

If  this  rule  is  anything  but  a  com- 
pletely open  rule,  then  I  intend  to  op- 
pose the  rule  and  to  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question. 

If  the  previous  question  is  voted  down 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  seek  recogni- 
tion to  submit  a  completely  open  rule  so 
that  the  House  may  work  its  will  on  this 
very  important  measure. 


GOOD  ECONOMIC  NEWS 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  good  economic  news  lately 
that  I  am  afraid  people  will  begin  to  dis- 
count persistent  reason  for  optimism. 


Good  news  is  not  necessarily  inaccurate 
news,  however,  and  this  good  news  con- 
tinues to  be  soimdly  based.  Some  of  our 
most  important  economic  indicators  are 
showing  great  strength.  Last  week  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  that  as 
of  the  end  of  April,  the  index  of  indus- 
trial production  had  risen  for  the  eighth 
consecutive  month.  During  April  the  in- 
dex rose  1  percent,  seasonally  adjusted, 
a  monthly  increase  equal  to  a  vei-y  sub- 
stantial 12  percent  annual  rate.  It  is  the 
largest  single  monthly  gain  since  Decem- 
ber of  1970  when  the  economy  was  re- 
bounding from  the  General  Motors 
strike.  During  the  8  months  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  policy  the  index 
has  risen  from  105.3  to  110.9,  wtiich  is 
equal  to  an  annual  i-ate  of  increase  of 
almost  8  percent. 

A  day  after  these  very  encouraging  in- 
dustrial figures  were  released,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reported  revised 
figures  for  the  gross  national  product 
in  the  first  quarter.  These  figures  showed 
that  prices  rose  less  and  real  growth  was 
higher  than  originally  estimated.  First 
quarter  GNP  climbed  $30.7  billion  to  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $1,104 
billion.  Real  growth  was  equal  to  5.6  per- 
cent, substantially  above  the  5.3  percent 
real  growth  figure  reported  in  the  pre- 
Uminary  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  may  all 
agree  with  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who 
described  this  performance  as  "con- 
firm (ing)  the  picture  of  a  strong  broadly 
based  recovery  in  progress."  These  GNP 
figures,  combined  with  the  recent  strong 
performance  by  a  number  of  our  most 
important  economic  indicators,  are  good 
cause  for  optimism. 


COMMUNIST-CONTROLLED  DEMON- 
STRATIONS AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  witnessing  a  unique 
display  of  mass  manipulation.  With  the 
President's  decision  to  curb  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnsmi,  they  are 
witnessing  renewed  and  intensified  pro- 
tests and  demonstrations  against  anti- 
Communist  action. 

The  American  people  are  being  enter- 
tained by  frantic  efforts  to  dignify  news 
coverage  of  demonstrations  aroimd  our 
country.  Especially  is  this  so  here  in 
Washington,  D.C,  where  in  the  name  of 
peace,  a  ladies'  restroom  in  the  Pentagon 
was  bombed,  the  chief  of  police  of  Wash- 
ington was  injured,  as  well  as  dozens  of 
other  police  officers.  Gus  Hall,  the  No.  1 
Communist  and  the  Communist  Party 
candidate  for  President,  publicly  ad- 
dressed those  so-called  nonviolent  pro- 
testers who  were  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  to  obtain  peace. 

Then,  on  the  President's  trip  to  Mos- 
cow, the  American  people  were  treated 
to  Communist  demonstrations  duiing  his 
interim  stop  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  again 
in  opposition  to  his  anti-Communist 
stand. 

But  tills  morning  when  the  President 
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arrived  in  Moscow,  the  "friendly"  Soviet 
demonstrators  were  all  pro-American 
and  waving  small  American  flags. 

What  an  interesting  display  of  Com- 
munist centred. 


THE   IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

( Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  arrived  this 
morning  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  people  should  applaud  the 
courage  and  the  initiative  which  the 
President  has  displayed  In  his  search 
for  the  key«  to  peace.  It  is  likely  that 
several  substantive  agreements  will  be 
reached  in  Moscow.  But  also  of  impor- 
tance is  the  decline  in  tension,  the  im- 
proved atmosphere  which  will  no  doubt 
result  from  President  Nixon's  efforts. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent Is  pursuing  peace,  there  are  irre- 
sponsible people  here  in  Washington 
uith  no  reverence  for  life,  no  respect  for 
property,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
old.  tired  practice  of  unproductive  pro- 
test. This  juxtaposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  peace  mission  and  imdis- 
ciplined  dissidents  in  the  streets  brings 
to  mind  the  analogy  of  the  engineer  who 
examines  the  defects  of  a  bridge  in  order 
to  repair  and  preserve  it  while  a  demoli- 
tion squad  looks  for  the  same  flaws  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  bridge.  President 
Nixon  is  on  a  positive,  constructive  mis- 
sion while  the  demonstrators  are  run- 
ning a  counterproductive,  negative 
course. 

In  this  country,  we  need  more  of  a 
spirit  of  building  and  preservation  and 
less  of  the  ugly  mood  of  destruction 
and  impediment.  President  Nixon, 
through  his  many  initiatives  toward 
peace,  is  providing  the  creative  leader- 
ship which  the  heritage  and  the  future 
of  our  Nation  require. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  165) 

Abourezk  Bingham  Clawson.  Del 

Abzug  Blanton  Clay 

Addabbo  Blatnlk  ColUas.  III. 

Alexander  Boiling  Colmer 

Anderson,  Bow  Conyers 

Call!  Brasco  Coughltn 

Anderson,  ni.      Broomfleld  Crane 

Anderson.  Crown,  Ohio  Daniels.  N.J. 

Tenn.  Cabell  Davis.  SO. 

Ar.drews,  Caffery  Delaney 

N.  Dak.  Carey,  NY.  Dpllenback 

Ashley  Celler  Dellums 

Badillo  Cblsholm  Denholra 

Baker  Clancy  Dennis 

Bell  Clark  Di-gs 

Bevill  Clausen.  Dowdy 

Biagci  Don  H.  Dwyer 


Roe 
Roucalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Housselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Sartanes 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmita 

Shoup 

Snriver 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 
Tleman 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  274 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  xmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Eshleman 

McClune 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McCormack 

Fish 

McKay 

Flowers 

McKlnney 

Flynt 

McMlUsn 

Foley 

Mann 

Ford. 

Martin 

Gerald  R. 

Mayne 

Ford. 

Meeds 

William  D. 

Melcher 

Fraser 

Metcalfe 

Gallflanakls 

MUler,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

MUla,  Ark. 

Goldwater 

Mills,  Md. 

Hagan 

Minlsh 

Halpem 

Mink 

Hanley 

Minshall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Monagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Moorhead 

Harsha 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Hastings 

Myers 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Helstoskl 

Nichols 

Henderson 

Ni.T 

Hill  is 

Obey 

Hollfleld 

Pelly 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Poage 

Karth 

PodeU 

Kazen 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Keating 

Pucinskl 

Kemp 

Purcell 

Kluczynskl 

Quillen 

Link 

Railsback 

Lloyd 

Randall 

Long,  La. 

Rangel 

Long,  Md. 

Reuss 

Lujan 

Rhodes 

McCloskey 

Rodlno 

REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION BICENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1970,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission,  I  strongly  endorsed  the 
Commission's  view  that  the  primary  em- 
phasis in  our  commemoration  of  the  Na- 
tion's birth  should  be  a  nation-wide  cele- 
bration, involving  every  State,  city  and 
community. 

At  the  same  time,  I  agreed  that  we 
should  encourage  international  partic- 
ipation in  our  celebration.  Philadelphia 
seemed  a  natural  choice  as  the  prin- 
ciple site  for  an  international  exposition 
because  it  was  there  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed  and  the 
Constitution  created.  Accordingly,  I  in- 
formed the  Congress  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  was  being  instructed  to  proceed 
officially  with  the  Bureau  of  Internation- 
al Expositions  in  registering  an  interna- 
tional exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1976. 

At  that  time,  I  also  pointed  out  that 
this  exposition  was  dependent  upon  the 
assurance  of  suitable  support  and  a  re- 
view of  financial  and  other  arrangements 
by  appropriate  parties,  including  high- 
level  government  officials. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission.  David  J.  Mahoney,  has  now 
informed  me  that  on  May  15.  the  mem- 


bers of  his  commission  voted  not  to  ap- 
prove the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Philadelphia  1976  Bicentemiial  Corpora- 
tion for  this  International  exposition. 
Among  the  reasons  cited  were  the  large 
costs  to  the  Federal  government,  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  was  stiU  appropriate  to 
hold  such  a  large  exposition  in  one  city, 
the  Commission's  continuhig  commit- 
ment to  a  nation-wide  celebration,  and  a 
question  of  whether  sulBciexit  time  re- 
mained to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments. The  vote  of  the  Commission  was 
23-4  against  the  exposition. 

Also,  I  have  been  jointly  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  that  we  should  not  proceed  un- 
less certain  basic  conditions  could  be 
met.  There  is  no  evidence  now  that  we 
can  fulfill  those  conditions. 

Under  the  full  weight  of  these  recom- 
mendations, I  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  we  cannot  prudently  go  for- 
ward with  the  international  exposition 
in  Philadelphia. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  take  action  at  the  impending 
meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  to  withdraw  the  registi-ation 
of  the  international  exposition  in  Phil- 
adelphia. I  have  also  asked  the  Secretary 
to  make  clear  to  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Expositions  that  the  United  States, 
and  its  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, will  warmly  welcome  foreign  par- 
ticipation— both  public  and  privat^in 
our  Bicentennial.  And,  I  am  asking  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  ensure  that  their  plans  include 
encouragement  for  such  pariicipation. 

I  remain  firmly  convinced  that  Phila- 
delphia, in  commemoration  of  its  unique 
place  in  American  history,  will  and 
should  play  a  major  role  in  the  Nation's 
1976  observances,  and  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  birthday  will  reflect  the  vital 
and  abundant  spirit  of  our  Nation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  22.  1972. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  678«,  MINING  AND  MIN- 
ERAL RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  958  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  958 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6788)  to  establish  mining  and  mineral  re- 
search centers,  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  mining  and  minerals  re- 
search to  supplement  the  Act  of  December 
31,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
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have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  interventing  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  reconunit.  After 
the  passage  of  HJt.  6788,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill,  S.  63S,  and  It  sbaU  then  be  in  order  in 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  6788  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  958  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6788  to 
establish  mining  and  mineral  research 
centers.  The  bill  is  to  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 
After  passage  of  HJl.  6788,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  635  and  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  sunend  it 
with  the  House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6788  is  to  establish 
mining  and  mineral  research  centers  in 
the  various  States  and  Puerto  Rico  to 
train  and  to  encourage  people  to  enter 
into  the  field  of  minerals  science  and  en- 
gineering because  domestic  mineral  tech- 
nology is  not  advancing  fast  enough. 

An  amount  of  $500,000  would  be 
authorized  annually  for  each  participat- 
ing State,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  research  institute  at 
a  qualified,  tax -supported  college  or  uni- 
versity conducting  research  in  the  min- 
erals eiglneering  field.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration  of  the  act 
and  the  promulgation  of  regulations.  Five 
million  dollars  would  be  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding years  for  the  institutes. 

Grants  to  or  contracts  with  educa- 
tional institutions  of  foundations  and 
Government  agencies  or  private  founda- 
tions could  be  made  for  research  in 
mining  or  mineral  programs  that  would 
not  be  undertaken  otherwise.  Any  pat- 
ents or  processes  developed  as  a  result 
of  any  of  the  grants  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  unless  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  security  involved.  An 
appropriation  is  authorized  for  these 
programs  in  the  amount  of  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  increasing  $2  mil- 
lion each  year  for  5  years,  and  continu- 
ing at  $20  million  annually  thereafter. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
as  well  as  private  institutions,  to  insure 
a  lack  of  duplication  of  programs. 

The  President  would  establish  a  center 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  current 
and  projected  research  activities. 

An  advisory  committee  would  be 
established,  the  chairman  of  which  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  composed  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 


President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  or  his  delegate 
in  each  instance,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  Secretary  may  appoint  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  field. 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is  $40.5  million  the  first  year,  in- 
creasing to  $48.5  million  in  the  fifth  year. 
Thereafter  the  maximum  authorization 
would  be  $45.5  million  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  6788  is  to  stimulate  research  and 
training  of  engineers  and  scientists  in 
the  fields  of  mining  and  mineral 
resources. 

The  need  for  long-range  plEuining 
arises  because  the  United  States  con- 
sumes about  one-third  of  the  world's 
mineral  production  each  year,  and  by  the 
year  2000,  U.S.  consumption  of  primary 
minerals  is  expected  to  increase  fourfold. 
By  way  of  contrast,  20  years  ago  U.S. 
schools  graduated  more  than  four  times 
as  many  mining  engineers  as  last  year. 
More  trained  people  are  needed  for  such 
projects  as  developing  more  efficient 
mineral-recovery  techniques  and  new 
ways  to  get  minerals  from  alternate 
sources. 

HJl.  6788  authorizes  up  to  $500,000  per 
year  for  each  participating  State  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  assist  in  setting  up  a  min- 
ing research  institute  at  a  tax-supported 
school  of  mines.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
these  funds,  each  participating  State  and 
Puerto  Rico  must  match  each  dollar 
from  the  Federal  Government  with  non- 
Federal  funds.  In  addition,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $5,000,000  per  year  for  the  next  5 
years  to  support  research  at  these  in- 
stitutes. Finally,  the  bill  authorizes 
$10,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  grants 
to  foundations,  educational  institutions, 
or  Government  agencies  to  support  min- 
ing and  mineral  resources  research.  This 
amount  would  increase  by  $2,000,000 
each  year  for  5  years  and  continue  at 
$20,000,000  annually  thereafter. 

The  maximum  annual  cost,  assuming 
maximum  participation  by  all  the  States, 
would  be  $40,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
increasing  to  $48,500,000  in  the  fifth  year. 
In  the  sixth  and  following  years  the  cost 
would  be  $45,500,000  per  year. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  com- 
mented favorably  on  the  bill,  but  recom- 
mended several  relatively  minor  amend- 
ments not  adopted  by  the  committee.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare deferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
speak  out  of  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PORTLAMS,    OSEG.'S    LINCOLN    MICH    SCHOOL 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  constituency  there 
is  a  very  fine  school,  Lincoln  High  School, 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  They  have  an  out- 
standing drama  group  and  this  morning 


they  performed  a  patriotic  skit  with 
songs,  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  the 
House  side,  called  "George  M." 

These  young  people  are  dressed  in 
white.  The  girls  have  blue  skirts  with 
stars.  The  yoimg  fellows  have  striped 
red  and  white  vests. 

They  gave  an  outstanding  perform- 
ance, and  I  think  in  this  day  and  age, 
when  there  are  so  many  demonstrations 
against  our  system,  it  is  a  very  healthy 
thing  to  see  a  group  trying  to  do  some- 
thing affirmative  and  trying  to  pull  this 
country  together.  I  salute  them,  and 
their  excellent  leader,  Ron  Campbell. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  speak  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BASEBALL  CAME 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
14, 1945,  Japan  surrendered  to  end  World 
War  II.  This  August  14,  there  will  be  an- 
other surrender  as  the  Democrats  get 
clobbered  in  the  11th  annual  Rollcall 
congressional  baseball  game. 

Yes,  sports  fans,  you  can  all  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief,  because  there  will  be  a 
congressional  ball  game  this  year — if 
the  Democrats  caa  scrape  together  a 
team  with  all  of  them  off  running  for 
President. 

The  GOP  troops  are  beginning  to  rally 
around  the  old  standard:  Golden  Glove 
Goldwater,  Killer  McKevitt.  Fast 
Louie  Prey,  Foxy  Frenzel,  Feisty  Pete 
Peyser,  Ironhan  Davis,  Speedy  Rubber 
Aru  Michael  are  among  those  who  have 
already  answered  the  clarion  call,  dusted 
off  their  spikes  and  are  limbering  up  for 
the  c(Hitest. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  we  are  letting  the  Red 
Sox  and  the  Mets  play  a  game  after- 
wards, in  order  to  help  them  draw  a  big 
crowd.  Keep  the  date  in  mind:  August 
14,  for  the  ninth  straight  victory  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Baseball  Team. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  will  support  this 
rule.  I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
bill  itself,  however.  As  it  is  presently 
drawn,  the  major  emphasis  in  H.R.  6788 
is  placed  on  exploration,  extraction, 
processing,  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources, research,  investigation,  experi- 
ment, production,  and  demonstration. 
All  of  these  words  refer  to  the  production 
of  minerals  rather  than  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  those  min- 
ers who  work  in  these  industries  and,  in 
addition,  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, which  is  very  casually  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  bill. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  plan  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  redefine  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  this  bill 
should  refer  to  and  place  proper  empha- 
sis on  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  who  work  in  the  minerals 
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industries  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  a  letter  dated  May  16.  1972,  which 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  Morton  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  other  extraneous 
material  referring  to  the  point  that  this 
bill  should  emphasize  health  and  safety 
and  the  environment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  and  material  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  16. 1972. 
Hon.  RocERS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Ms.  Secretary:  Today,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  HoUU  M.  Dole,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Select  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee concerning  the  recent  disaster  at  the 
Sunshine  Mine  In  Idaho  and  your  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  actions  under  the  Fed- 
eral Metal  and  Non-MetaUlc  Mine  Safety  Act 
of  1966. 

Mr.  Dole  was  asked  why  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  had  failed  to  hire  an  adequate  number 
of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  1966  law.  In 
reply,  he  referred  to  his  prepared  statement, 
in  which  he  said: 

"The  complexity  of  the  tasks  associated 
with  inspecting  large  mines,  such  as  the  Sun- 
shine, makes  it  imperative  that  Inspectors 
have  a  high  degree  of  technical  training.  We 
consider  it  necessary  that  at  least  one  out  of 
three  Inspectors  have  mining  engineering 
degrees.  We  have  been  faced  with  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  hiring  employees  with 
this  technical  background.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  mining  engineers.  Schocds  of  mining 
engineering  are  struggling  to  stay  In  exist- 
ence on  the  cost  squeeze  on  high  education. 
HA.  6783  and  S.  635,  which  are  before  Con- 
gress, both  have  as  their  principal  objective 
financial  assistance  to  mining  schools  which 
are  developing  the  talent  we  must  have  to 
make  mining  a  safer  occupation.  We  urge 
your  immediate  attention  to  this  proposed 
legislation." 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Dole  testified 
before  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  about  the  disaster  in  West 
Virginia  ir.st  February  caused  by  the  breach- 
ing of  a  retaining  dam  of  the  Buffalo  Min- 
ing Company.  At  that  hearing,  he  was  asked 
why  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  not  enforced 
its  regulations  forbidding  such  retaining 
dams  unless  they  were  substantially  con- 
structed. At  that  time  too,  he  indicated  that 
the  regulations  were  not  adequate  and  urged 
enactment  of  the  Administration's  proposed 
surface  mine  legislation.  (Later,  a  Depart- 
ment official,  according  to  the  May  12,  1972, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  said  that 
the  Bureau  "missed  opportunities  to  avoid 
the  disaster  by  failing"  to  apply  the 
regulations.) 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  convenient  for  In- 
terior Department  officials  to  cite  pending 
bills  in  Congress  and  imply  that,  without 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  the 
Bureau's  efforts  to  protect  miners  and  the 
public  will  be  hindered.  I  deplore  these  ef- 
forts to  excuse  the  failures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of 
miners  and  the  public. 

Since  listening  to  Mr.  Dole,  I  reviewed 
H.R.  6788.  which  is  scheduled  for  floor  debate 
next  week.  I  fall  to  find,  in  that  bill,  any  basis 
for  Mr.  Dole's  statement  that  Its  "principal 
objective"  is  to  aid  "mining  schools  which 
are  developing  the  talent  we  must  have  to 
making  mining  a  safer  occupation." 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  "to  stim- 


ulate, sponsor,  provide  for  and/or  supple- 
ment present  programs  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  investigations,  experiments,  demon- 
strations, exploration,  extraction,  process- 
ing, development,  production,  and  the  train- 
ing of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists  In 
the  fields  of  mining,  mineral  resources,  and 
technology."  Health  and  safety  Is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

The  Department's  March,  1972,  annual  re- 
port under  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970  also  states  that  the  bill  la  needed 
"in  order  to  attract  and  Insure  enough  man- 
power of  sufflcieni;  quality  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  minerals  industries." 
Again,  health  and  safety  is  not  mentioned. 

Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Dole  did  not  cite, 
in  his  testimony,  S.  659  which  passed  the 
House  last  November  and  is  now  in  Con- 
ference. (Possibly  this  is  because  S.  659 
would  be  administered  by  HEW,  while  In- 
terior would  administer  H.R.  6788.)  Title  X 
of  that  bill  (p.  338)  clearly  provides  money 
for  educational  institutions  to  provide  an 
"adequate  supply  of  mineral  engineers  and 
scientists"  for  the  industry  and  "for  the  pub- 
lic agencies  concerned  with  such  mineral 
activities,  with  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  such  industries,  and  with 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the  total 
environment."  No  similar  statement  can  be 
found  in  H.R.  6788. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  production-oriented 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  Insist  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  funds  authorized  by  H.R.  6788 
must  be  used  "to  make  mining  a  safer  occu- 
pation" or  to  protect  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment. I  feel  certain  that  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  funds  appropriated,  will  be  used 
to  train  engineers  and  scientists  primarily 
for  production  purposes. 

While  I  have  no  objection  to  this  program 
being  administered  by  your  Department,  I 
believe  that  HJl.  6788  should  not  be  en- 
acted unless  it  Is  substantially  amended  to 
insure  greater  emphasis  on  health  and  safety 
of  workers  and  environmental  protection  in 
the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers.  I 
urge  that  yoiu-  Department  promptly  recom- 
mend such  amendments  before  next 
Wednesday. 

Sincerely, 

Ken  Heckleb. 

Environ  UENTAi.  Pouct  Center, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  18.  1972. 
Re  Sunshine  Mine  disaster  and  H.R.  6788. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  you  are  well  aware, 
the  House  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  has 
been  conducting  oversight  bearings  this 
week  concerning  the  most  recent  mine  dis- 
aster— this  one  at  tho  Sunshine  Mine  in 
Idaho.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  represented  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Hollls  M.  Dole  who  today  attempted  to  clarify 
the  Department's  history  of  Implementation 
of  the  enforcement  regiilations  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee, 
Mr  Dole  cited  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  De- 
partment's failure  to  fully  promulgate  the 
1966  Act,  a  shortage  of  qualified  mining  en- 
gineers. Mr.  Dole  assessed  the  Department's 
difficulties  as  follows: 

"The  complexity  of  the  tasks  associated 
with  inspecting  large  mines,  such  as  the 
Sunshine,  makes  it  imperative  that  inspec- 
tors have  a  high  degree  of  technical  training. 
We  consider  it  necessary  that  at  least  one 
out  of  three  inspectors  have  mining  engineer- 
ing degrees.  We  have  been  faced  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  hiring  employees  with 
this  technical  background.  There  is  a  short- 
age of  mining  engineers.  Schools  of  mining 
engineering  are  struggling  to  stay  in  exist- 
ence on  the  cost  squeeze  on  high  education." 


Mr.  Dole  has  well  articulated  the  plight 
of  mining  engineering  schools,  but,  still 
lacks  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  rath- 
er phenomenal  delay  of  four  years  between 
passage  of  the  1966  Act  and  commencement 
of  an  Inspection  program  pursuant  thereto 
In  1970. 

There  have  been  two  major  disasters  re- 
sulting from  mining  operations  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  Department  of 
Interior's  response  to  disasters  is  becoming 
sadly  predictable — an  appeal  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Congress  for  quick  passage  of 
new  legislation,  which  in  neither  of  the  last 
two  cases  has  been  responsive  to  the  cause 
of  the  disaster. 

Predictably,  Mr.  Dole  recommended  to  the 
Subcommittee  today  that  Congress  respond 
to  the  Sunshine  Mine  disaster  with  passage 
of  new  legislation  backed  by  Industry  and 
the  Administration. 

"H.R.  6788  and  S.  63S,  which  are  before 
Congress,  both  have  as  their  principal  objec- 
tive financial  assistance  to  mining  schools 
which  are  developing  the  talent  we  must 
have  to  make  mining  a  safer  occupation.  We 
urge  your  immediate  attention  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation." 

Not  only  is  there  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
health  and  safety  curricula  In  the  mining 
engineering  schools,  but,  the  legislation  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration,  H.R.  6788  and 
S.  635,  studiously  avoids  any  references  or 
directives  to  engineering  mining  schools  to 
Integrate  health  and  safety  research  and 
courses  into  the  ciorricula. 

The  legislative  history  of  H.R.  6788  and 
S.  635  In  contrast  with  the  legislative  history 
of  Title  X  of  S.  659,  originally  H.R.  3492,  sug- 
gest that  the  deletion  of  health  and  safety 
and  environmental  protection  and  enhance- 
ment from  US,.  6788  was  anything  but  acci- 
dental. The  findings  and  objectives  of  HJl. 
6788  state: 

"(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  on  the  sound 
exploration,  extraction,  processing,  and  de- 
velopment of  Its  unrenewable  mineral  re- 
sources, and  in  order  to  supplement  the  Act 
of  December  31.  1970,  Public  Law  91-631, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  the  Congress 
declares  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and  or 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  rerearch,  investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  exploration,  extraction,  proc- 
essing, development,  production,  and  the 
training  of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
in  the  fields  of  mining,  minerals  resources, 
and  technologty." 

The  legislative  Intent  of  H.R.  6788  Is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  that  of  Title  X  of  S.  659, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  now  before  Con- 
gress.  which  states  under  a  new  Title  XIII: 

"Sec.  1301.  The  Congress,  In  recognition  of 
the  profound  Impact  of  mineral  exploration 
and  development  on  industries  and  on  the 
interrelations  of  all  facets  of  the  natxjral  en- 
vironment, including,  but  not  limited  to, 
ground  subsidence,  mine  fires,  air  and  water 
resources,  and  fish  and  wildlife,  and  on  out- 
door recreation,  aesthetic,  agriciilttiral,  and 
other  similar  values  of  national,  regional,  and 
local  significance,  and  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  prosperity  and  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation  is  dependent.  In  large  measure, 
on  the  sound  exploration,  extraction,  proc- 
essing, and  development  of  Its  unrenewable 
mineral  resources,  declares  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  a.sslst  in  assixring  the 
Nation,  at  all  times,  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists  (a)  for 
the  mineral  industries  engaged  In  research, 
investigations,  experiments,  demonstrations, 
exploration,  extraction,  processing,  develop- 
ing, and  production  of  such  resources  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  need  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  total  environ- 
ment, and  (b)  for  the  public  agencies  con- 
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cerned  with  such  mineral  activities,  with  th« 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in 
such  industries,  and  with  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  total  environment." 

The  legislation  endorsed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  offered  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Dole  as  a  mechanism  to  avoid  further  disas- 
ters such  as  the  Sunshine  disaster  is  not 
only  clearly  production  oriented,  but  falls  to 
recognize  any  need  for  health  and  safety 
ciurlcula  In  the  mining  engineering  schools, 
and  does  not  even  offer  discretionary  lan- 
guage under  Section  100(b)  for  health  and 
safety  research,  Investigations,  demonstra- 
tions, experiments,  and  training. 

It  seems  increasingly  Inappropriate  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  offer  totally  \m- 
responslve  legislation  as  a  panacea  In  the 
aftermath  of  disasters.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  in  a  remarkably  unique  position 
at  this  time  to  amend  HJi.  6788  to  make  it 
responsive  to  the  health  and  safety  and  en- 
vlromuental  protection  and  enhancement 
curriculum  needs  of  the  mining  engineering 
schools.  HJi.  6788  is  expected  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  next  week,  and  In 
the  event  that  Title  Xm  U  dropped  from 
S.  659,  now  In  conference,  It  will  be  lmi>era- 
tive  for  the  Department  of  Interior  to  re- 
spond favorably  to  th&t  language  embodied 
in  S.  658,  if  It  Is  to  be  In  anyway  responsive 
to  the  causes  it  has  cl*>ed  for  its  failure  to 
fully  promulgate  the  1966  Act.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Interior  did  not 
comment  on  the  language  embodied  In  S. 
659,  there  is  no  legislative  history  opposing  It. 
Specifically,  vre  would  recommend  amend- 
ments to  HJi.  6788  which  would  incorporate 
language  from  S.  659  contained  In  Section 
1301.  Section  1303(a),  and  Section  1307  (a) 
and  (b) ,  the  latter  providing  for  an  advisory 
conunlttee  of  balanced  representation  with  a 
significant  role  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

We  would  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  closely  scrutinize  the  glaring  Inconsisten- 
cies between  the  Department's  assessment  of 
the  difficulties  in  implementing  the  1966  Act 
and  its  legislative  recommendations  to  correct 
those  problems.  We  would  urge  prompt  action 
by  the  Department  to  recommend  amend- 
ments to  HJB.  0788  which  wiU  include  those 
sections  of  S.  659  which  are  germane  and 
responsive  to  health  and  safety  research  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely, 

Louise  C.  Duni.ap, 
Washington  Representative. 

HscHiAt  Hacks  at  Mine  Bnx 
(ByWUUaM.  Steif) 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  today  led  an 
attack  by  safety  and  environmental  experts 
on  a  bill  that  would  enable  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  dispense  up  to  $45  mlllloa 
yearly  to  coUeges  to  establish-mlnlng  re- 
search centers. 

Altho  the  critics  don't  object  to  setting 
up  such  centers,  they  think  their  purpose 
should  be  broadened  to  promote  mine  safety 
and  health  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  bUl,  due  for  a  vote  on  the  house  floor 
Monday,  would  provide  up  to  $500,000  yearly 
on  a  matching  basis  for  each  state  to  set  up 
a  center  at  a  tax-supported  college. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  report  vir- 
tually mandates  that  one  center  be  set  up  at 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Rep.  Wayne 
Aspinall,  D-Colo. 

research 

The  five-year  bill  also  would  authorize 
$15  million  to  $26  million  a  year  to  finance 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  In- 
terior committee  sources  said  26  to  30 
states  were  expected  to  apply  for  grants. 
Colleges  seeking  the  money  would  have  to 
have  at  least  one  mining  course  In  their 
schedules. 

Rep.  Hechler  today  complained,  In  a  let- 
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ter  to  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, that  the  purpose  of  the  bUl  were  dis- 
torted in  testimony  given  by  Assistant  In- 
terior-Secretary HoUis  Dolo  to  a  house  sub- 
committee this  week. 

Mr.  Dole,  testifying  on  the  recent  mine 
disaster  In  Idaho,  put  In  a  plug  for  the  min- 
ing research  bill  and  a  similar  Senate-passed 
measure.  He  said  they  "have  as  their  prin- 
cipal objective  financial  assistance  to  min- 
ing schools  which  are  developing  talent  we 
must  have  to  make  mining  a  safer  occupa- 
tion." 

Not  true,  said  Rep.  Hechler.  The  bill's  pur- 
pose, he  said,  was  "to  stimulate"  mining 
research  and  production. 

"Health  and  safety  are  not  mentioned,"  he 
said. 

He  said  it  was  "doubtful  the  production- 
oriented  Bureau  of  Mines"  would  sink  much, 
if  any,  money  into  mining  safety  or  en- 
vironmental protection. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Center  wrote 
Mr.  Morton  a  similar  letter. 

The  mining  subsidy.  In  a  different  form, 
was  part  of  the  huge  higher  education  bill 
the  House  passed  Nov.  4,  but  in  that  bUI  the 
mining  research  purposes  Included  assiu*- 
Ing  "the  health  and  safety"  of  miners  and 
assuring  "the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  total  environment." 

Those  purposes  were  dropped  out  of  the 
bill  approved  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee April  27.  Further,  the  interior  com- 
mittee gave  the  task  of  running  the  program 
to  the  Interior  Department.  The  higher  edu- 
cation bill  would  have  delegated  it  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Aides  of  Chairman  Carl  Perkins,  D-Ky.,  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
said  Rep.  Perkins  agreed  to  drop  the  mining 
research  section  out  of  the  higher  education 
bill  that  House  and  Senate  conferees  ap- 
proved  this  week. 

MORE  MODEST 

When  the  Senate  passed  a  more  modest 
blU  last  July,  the  Interior  Department  took 
no  position.  Since  then,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  become  the  bill's  foremost  advo- 
cate. Mr.  Dole,  In  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill,  said  the  legislation 
was  needed  because: 

The  United  States  consumes  "unprece- 
dented quantities  of  mineral  .  .  .  basic  to 
our  society  and  to  national  security." 

"We  are  grossly  neglecting  the  mineral 
technology  needed  for  economical  production 
and  processing  in  the  face  of  widening  world 
competition." 

Trained  U.S.  manpower  is  decreasing.  The 
number  of  mining  schools  has  dropped  from 
26  to  17  in  a  decade  and  the  number  of  min- 
ing engineers  graduating  annually  has 
dropped  from  239  in  1960  to  a  low  114  In 
1971. 

The  committee  called  these  trends 
"alarming." 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tatlor 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON  IN  NEGOTIATIONS 
IN  MOSCOW 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  should  wish  President  Nixon 
success  as  he  negotiates  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia.  Let  us  hope  that 
progress  is  made  in  lessening  tensions  in 
Southeast  Asia,  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  finding  a  formula  for  world 
peace.  Decisions  oa  these  subjects  are 
more  apt  to  be  made  in  Moscow  than  in 
Hanoi. 

Congress  should  take  no  action  that 
could  undermine  the  President's  efforts 
in  Moscow  or  that  might  show  division 


in  the  ranks  of  our  own  Government. 
Congress,  Uke  the  American  people  it 
represents,  should  feel  an  obligation  to 
support  our  President  as  he  enters  the 
negotiations.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  be  moving 
in  different  directions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  11627.  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
INFORMATION  AND  COST  SAV- 
INGS ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  959  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  959 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11627)  to  promote  competition  among  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  design  and 
production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fbreign  Commerce  now  print- 
ed in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule,  and  said  substitute  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  Hotise 
on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions.  After 
passage  of  H.R.  11627,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  976,  and  It  shaU  then  be  in  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained m  H.R.  11627  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  959 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11627,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act.  The  resolution 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  and  the  bill 
will  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections.  After  passage  of 
H.R.  11627,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
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and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  976  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11627  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  and  to  give  informa- 
tion to  them  that  will  be  helpful  in  piu-- 
chasing  automobiles. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  cut  down 
on  automobile  repairs  by  prescribing 
bumper  standards  which  would  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  tests 
on  passenger  vehicles  on  the  basis  of 
their  susceptibility  to  damage  and  make 
the  results  public. 

From  five  to  10  diagnostic  demonstra- 
tion projects  would  be  set  up  in  States 
which  meet  the  qualifications  set  forth. 

The  legislation  would  make  it  illegal  to 
set  odometers  back  on  used  cars. 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  is  $18.2  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973,  $27.1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  $38.1  miUion  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  friend 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Madden.  This  rule 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H  Jl. 
11627 — Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act.  The  imderlying  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  11627  is  to  make  automo- 
biles safer  and  less  expensive  to  repair. 

The  bill  contains  four  titles,  each  di- 
rected at  a  different  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Title  I  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  set  Federal  bumper  stand- 
ards which  will  reduce  damage  to  vehi- 
cles in  low-speed  collisions.  This  provi- 
sion supplements  existing  law  by  au- 
thorizing bimiper  standards  designed  to 
reduce  property  damage,  in  addition  to 
protecting  safety  systems  and  equip- 
ment. 

Title  II  provides  for  a  consumer  infor- 
mation study  focusing  on  susceptibility 
to  damage  crashworthiness,  and  ease  of 
repair.  The  results  are  to  be  disseminated 
to  consiuners  in  order  to  permit  compari- 
sons of  different  models.  In  collecting  this 
information  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  given  broad  information-gather- 
ing powers. 

Title  m  provides  for  a  series  of  vehi- 
cle diagnostic  demonstration  projects  to 
find  the  best  method  for  testing  compli- 
ance with  safety  and  emission  standards. 
This  program  is  to  be  carried  out  by  se- 
lected States  with  Federal  aid. 

Title  IV  makes  it  unlawful  to  tamper 
with  an  odometer — mileage  indicator — 
and  provides  civil  remedies  for  persons 
defrauded  by  violators  of  this  law. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  is  $18,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  $27,100,000  for  fiscal 
1974,  and  $38,100,000  for  fiscal  1975. 

The  committee  did  not  report  out  the 
administration  bill,  H.R.  9353.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  opposes 
H.R.  11627,  but  would  have  no  objec- 
tions if  title  I  were  deleted  and  titles  U 
and  in  were  amended.  The  Department 
is  opposed  to  title  I  on  the  groimd  that 
it  provides  excessive  Government  regu- 


lation of  the  marketplace.  The  Depart- 
ment would  amend  title  n  to  allow  2 
years  rather  than  only  1  year  to  com- 
plete the  automobile  consumer  informa- 
tion study.  The  Department  would  amend 
title  m  to  allow  greater  flexibility  in  the 
requirements  for  demonstration  projects. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
concurs  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  special  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MINING   AND  MINERAL  RESEARCH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6788)  to  estab- 
lish mining  and  mineral  research  cen- 
ters, to  promote  a  more  adequate  na- 
tional program  of  mining  and  minerals 
research,  to  supplement  the  act  of  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  moticsi  was  agree  to. 

IN  THE  CXSMMTTTEE  OP  THE  WHOUS 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6788,  with  Mr. 
Rees  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
soN)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6788,  as  amended,  a  bill  to  establish  min- 
ing and  mineral  research  centere  and  to 
promote  a  more  adequate  national  pro- 
gram of  mining  and  minerals  research. 
H.R.  6788  would  also  supplement  the  act 
of  December  31,  1970,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act. 

This  latter  statute,  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act,  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  recognition  of  the  need  in  this 
country  for  a  broad  overaU  policy  re- 
garding the  use  of  our  domestic  mineral 
resources.  It  was  also  a  recognition  of 


the   critical   domestic   supply  situation 
with  respect  to  many  of  these  minerals. 

By  establishing  broad  national  goals, 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  was 
a  strong  first  step  to  assist  our  domestic 
minerals  situation.  It  also  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  industry  and  its  need  for 
long-range  planning  and  the  establish- 
ment of  long-range  objectives. 

Although  the  1970  legislation  estab- 
lished a  much  needed  national  minerals 
policy,  it  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  provide 
specific  implementing  provisions  to  carry 
out  the  policy  guidelines. 

The  proposal  before  us  today,  H.R. 
6788,  would  supplement  the  earlier  leg- 
islation and  by  financial  assistance  to 
the  various  States  would  encourage  re- 
search in  the  mining  and  minerals  field. 
It  would  also,  most  importantly,  assist  in 
the  training  of  minerals  scientists  and 
engineers  necessary  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge facing  this  Nation  In  meeting  its 
future  mineral  requirements. 

This  Nation  is  minerals  and  energy 
hungry.  Although  we  have  only  about  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  we 
consxune  about  one-third  of  its  minerals. 
Our  minerals  consiunption  is  five  times 
ttie  world  average. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  largely  self-suf- 
ficient in  minerals  and  we  looked  to 
other  nations  for  relatively  few  com- 
modities. At  the  same  time  our  schools 
and  imiversities  were  turning  out  a  large 
number  of  graduates  trained  in  the  min- 
ing and  minerals  fields.  Now  both  situa- 
tions have  changed.  Our  list  of  mineral 
imports  is  increasing  and  the  nimiber  of 
our  mineral  engineers  and  scientists  has 
decreased  alarmingly.  Where  we  once 
lead  the  world  in  minerals  technology, 
we  now  are  sadly  lagging.  In  the  past  10 
years  our  graduates  from  mining  schools 
have  decreased  50  percent  and  there  has 
beenra  similarly  alarming  decrease  in  the 
entire  minerals  education  field.  An  in- 
dustrial nation  such  as  ours  cannot  long 
maintain  a  position  of  leadership  or  se- 
curity imless  we  maintain  scientific  and 
technological  leadership  as  well. 

H.R.  6788  provides  grants  and  finan- 
cial assistance  of  three  general  types. 
They  are: 

First,  section  100(a)  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  $500,000  annually  for  each  par- 
ticipating State  to  assist  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  mining  and  minerals 
research  institute  at  a  tax-supported 
school  of  mines  or  a  tax-supported  col- 
lege or  imiversity  conducting  research 
in  the  minerals  field.  The  Federal  money 
would  be  matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by 
non-Federal  funds. 

Second,  section  101(a)  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  4 
years,  for  the  expense  of  specific  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  of 
general  interest  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  undertaken. 

Third,  section  200  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973 — Increasing  by  $2  million  each  year 
for  5  years  and  continuing  at  $20  million 
annually  thereafter — for  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  educational  institutions, 
foundations,  Federal,  States,  or  private 
foimdations  for  research  in  any  aspect 
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of  mining  and  minerals  programs  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

Under  these  provisions,  maximum  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  which  Incidentally  we 
do  not  anticipate  will  reach  maximum 
levels,  could  rea(^  $40,500,000  for  the 
first  year — 1973 — and  Increase  to  $48,- 
500,000  in  the  fHXh.  Far  the  sixth  and 
succeeding  years  the  maximum  author- 
izatitm  would  level  off  at  $45,500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  this  is 
au  excellent  and  much  needed  program 
that  undoubtedly  will  return  may  times 
over  the  Federal  expenditures  authorized 
for  its  development.  I  support  it  and  urge 
favorable  action  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Roppe). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6788,  a  bill  to  establish 
mining  and  mineral  research  centers,  and 
to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  mining  and  minerals  re- 
search. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  mineral 
technology  is  in  a  declining  state,  despite 
the  key  role  of  minerals  in  our  society 
and  the  vastly  increasing  worldwide  de- 
mand for  mineral  products.  The  United 
States  Is  the  largest  single  consmner  of 
minerals  and  fuels  in  the  world.  With 
only  6  percent  of  the  world  population, 
the  United  States  consumes  between  30 
and  40  percent  of  the  world  mineral  pro- 
duction. In  fact,  during  the  last  30  years, 
this  Nation  has  consumed  more  mineral 
raw  materials  than  the  entire  world  in  all 
previous  time. 

These  enormous  mineral  requirements 
are  growing  every  day,  and  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  our  mineral  reserves  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  decline  in  the  development 
of  the  mineral  technology  needed  for 
their  profitable  production  and  proc- 
essing. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  answer  the 
growing  call  for  new  mining  and  minerals 
technology,  and  to  promote,  encourage, 
and  stimulate  the  training  of  mining  and 
minerals  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians in  these  fields.  Our  present  tech- 
nology is  far  from  adequate,  and  the 
number  of  minerals  programs  in  the  imi- 
versities across  the  country  is  rapidly  de- 
clining. The  number  of  mining  schools 
has  decreased  from  26  to  17  in  only  10 
years,  and  diulng  the  same  period  the 
number  of  mining  aigineers  graduated 
annually  has  dropped  from  239  in  1960  to 
a  low  of  114  this  past  year.  This  legisla- 
tion would  move  to  ease  the  growing 
shortage  of  trained  professionals  in  this 
vital  industry. 

It  is  also  impwrtant  to  recognize  that 
as  our  domestic  production  of  essential 
mateilals  falls  off,  we  must  increasingly 
depend  upon  foreign  sources.  During  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  the  net  value  of 
mineral  imports  over  exports  tripled. 
This  has  occurred  partially  as  a  result 
of  the  neglect  that  we  have  shown  to 
research  in  the  field  of  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Our  concern  for  a  safe  and  clean  en- 
virorunent  also  supports  the  need  for  a 
strong  educational  program  in  the  min- 
erals sciences.  This  concern  could  be  re- 
fiected  in  three  areas  that  relate  to  the 
minerals    industry:    mine    health    and 


safety,  protection  of  the  environment 
from  the  adverse  effects  oi  mining  op- 
erations, and  the  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate, dependable  supply  of  minerals 
and  fu^. 

I  believe  such  a  program  would  be 
highly  beneficial  in  each  of  the  50  States. 
Many,  if  not  most.  States  have  unique 
minerals  and  mining  problems  to  which 
State  universities  can  direct  their  pro- 
grams. An  example  of  a  fine  school  in 
my  own  district  which  could  benefit  from 
this  program  is  Michigan  Technological 
University.  They  have  sm  excellent  min- 
ing program  which  has  the  potential  of 
saving  the  depressed  mining  industry 
in  that  area.  To  date,  the  minerals  field 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  fulfill  the  increasing  and 
changing  demands  for  minerals  and 
fuels  will  be  determined  largely  by  oiu- 
willingness  to  invest  now  in  the  research 
which  will  bring  in  large  returns  in  the 
futui'e  in  the  way  of  a  safer,  more  pro- 
ductive mining  and  minerals  industry 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  identify  myself  strongly  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
and  compliment  him  on  his  leadership 
in  this  area  and  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  in  the  committee  in  representing 
our  excellent  institution  in  Michigan 
the  field  of  mining  education.  I  am 
hopeful  with  some  Improvement  that 
this  legislation  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
put  the  needed  funds  into  institutions 
such  as  Michigan  Technological  Univer- 
sity which  can  provide  the  wherewithal 
to  make  the  contribution  that  is  neces- 
sary in  the  field  of  mining. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  6788,  as  amended  and 
approved  by  the  Conmuttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure  to  our  Nation's 
future  security  and  well-being. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6788,  as  amended 
and  approved  by  the  committee.  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  more  sidequate  national  program 
of  mining  and  minerals  research  in  the 
broad  fields  of  exploration,  extraction, 
processing  and  development  of  our  mire- 
newable  mineral  resources  by  establish- 
ing mining  and  mineral  research  centers 
in  the  various  States.  These  centers  would 
promote  and  encourage  the  training  of 
mineral  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians and  also  encourage  minerals  re- 
search. 

Congi*ess  recognized  the  need  for  a 
broad  national  minerals  policy  that 
would  guide  and  assist  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  industry  and  in 
the  91st  Congress  passed  the  National 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-631.  At  that  time  it  was 
also  recognized  that  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical needs  of  the  minerals  industry  was 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  .supply  of  trained 


and  qualified  engineers  and  scientists  in 
the  minerals  field.  The  present  proposal, 
KM.  6788,  would  supplement  the  earlier 
National  Minerals  Policy  Act  and  for  the 
first  time  provide  the  necessary  Federal 
legislation  to  stimulate  minerals  educa- 
tion, minerals  research  and  the  training 
of  the  necessary  scientists  and  techni- 
cians, HJR.  6788  would  accomplish  this 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
various  States  in  order  to  permit  them  to 
build  up  their  minerals  education  and 
research  facilities. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  research  and 
education  caimot  be  overonphaslzed. 
Without  taking  too  much  of  the  commit- 
tee's time  I  will  only  point  out  that  this 
coimtry  was  once  a  leader  in  mineral 
technology.  This  Is  no  longer  so.  Since 
World  War  II  we  have  lagged  to  the  point 
where  we  now  turn  to  other  nations  for 
new  ideas.  Much  of  oiu*  mineral  tech- 
nology is  outdated.  This  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  our  schools  and 
our  research  efforts.  While  most  other 
scientific  fields,  whether  they  be  space  or 
agriculture,  have  experienced  a  substan- 
tial growth,  the  minerals  education  and 
research  effort  has  sustained  an  un- 
equalled decline.  The  number  of  mining 
schools  has  decreased  50  percent  in  10 
yenrs  and  the  number  of  engineers  grad- 
uating has  dropped  pnvortionately. 
Similar  trends  hold  for  almost  the  entire 
minerals  field.  Including  petroleum  en- 
gineers, metallurgists,  and  geologic  en- 
gineers. This  trend  must  be  reversed 
quickly  if  this  Nation  Is  to  maintain  its 
position  of  leadership  and  as  a  world 
power  of  the  first  order. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  House 
earlier  this  year  passed  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  which  is  now  in  conference. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  includes  a  title  X  which  is 
similar  but  not  Identical  to  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  6788.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  did  not  include 
title  X.  The  Senate  has  passed  S.  635, 
which  is  the  companion  bill  to  H.R.  6788. 
The  conferees  have  met  on  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  have  not  included  title 
X  in  their  report.  The  principal  differ- 
ence betvk'een  the  former  title  X  and 
H.R.  6788  is  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Since  primary  Interest  should 
be  on  research,  I  feel  strongly  tliat  the 
program  should  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  TTie  fund- 
ing for  the  program  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
6788  would  not  be  much  greater  than  was 
anticipated  for  title  X  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my 
statement  on  H.R.  6788.  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee 
may  have. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished cliairman  of  the  full  Committee 
(XI  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  tiie 
long  effort  and  the  continuous  effort  the 
gentleman  has  made  to  get  this  kind  of 
legislation  on  the  books,  and  to  do  some- 
thing of  a  very  suljstantial  nature  to  step 
up  the  training  of  our  mining  engineers. 
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scientists,  and  technical  personnel  in  the 
mining  field.  In  this  effort  the  gentleman 
has  been  a  strong  voice  crying  In  the 
wilderness  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  I 
certainly  believe  that  the  coimtry  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  he  has 
done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  friendly  remarks,  and  in  return  may 
I  say  that  I  think  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  this  legislation 
which  has  been  imder  the  leadership  for 
the  last  many  years  of  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edmondson)  . 

I  would  add  this:  that  the  House  un- 
derstood the  situation  as  far  as  the  prob- 
lems of  the  minerals  and  mining  indus- 
try are  concerned,  many  years  ago  when 
we  in  the  House  adopted  a  policy  similar 
to  that  policy  contained  in  the  National 
Mining  and  Mineral  Policy  Act  pctssed  in 
the  91st  Congress.  We  have  recognized 
the  changed  needs  of  our  Nation.  We  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  potential 
energy  shortages  of  the  near  future.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  Just  recently  held  a  hearing, 
and  one  of  the  better  hearings  I  believe, 
that  our  committee  has  held  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  realize  that  on  the  matter 
of  energy  fuels.  We  live  in  today's  world, 
donanding  all  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that 
there  is  indeed  a  need  that  we  must  keep 
the  world  as  clean  as  we  possibly  can  to 
keep  the  environment  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  such  as  will  keep  the  world  in 
continual  operation  indefinitely — ^making 
it  possible  for  man  to  live  today  and  to- 
morrow in  that  world.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  realize  that  these  good  things 
of  life,  which  we  all  demand,  come  from 
the  earth  itself. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes,  but  I 
do  want  to  rise  In  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  is  directed  toward  advancing 
the  research  programs  on  mining  and 
mineral  resources,  as  well  as  the  techno- 
logical advancement  in  this  field.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  maintain  the  kind  of 
environment  quality  control  that  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  essential  as  we  look  to 
the  future  smd  evaluate,  with  foresight, 
the  challenges  and  pending  crises  in  the 
natural  resource  and  energy  categories. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a  land  of  abundance  with 
limitless  resources  but  with  qualified  ex- 
pert projections,  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  We  on  the  Interior  Committee  have 
attempted  to  "wake  the  coimtry  and  tell 
the  people"  but  for  too  long  our  words 
have  been  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

With  the  rapidly  changing  interna- 
tional situation,  the  expression  "self- 
sufficiency"  takes  on  more  meaning. 

Water  resources,  energy  resource.s,  re- 
newable wood  resources  and  all  natural 
resources  have  sustained  and  provided 
the  good  life  for  us  all.  But,  unless  we 
manage  these  resources  more  scientifi- 
cally, upgrade  our  attitude  and  stand- 
ards toward  higher  environmental  qual- 


ity, balanced  with  economic  and  social 
considerations,  this  Nation  and  her  peo- 
ple will  find  themselves  In  a  position  of 
being  unable  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
international  trade  and  competition — as 
well  as  meeting  the  demands  for  goods 
and  services  here  at  home. 

Establishing  the  mining  and  mineral 
research  centers  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary national  Impetus  to  properly  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  4  E's — environ- 
ment, economics,  energy  and  education. 

The  time  is  now  and  I'm  pleased  to 
have  been  a  participant  in  this  legislative 
effort  imder  the  able  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Saylor, 
Mr.  EoMONDSON,  Mr.  Mc<?lttrk,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Cimirman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
soN)  in  commending  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edmondson)  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this  piece  of  leglsla- 
Uaa. 

This  committee  has  recognized  for  a 
long  time  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
research  and  if  the  Members  in  the  other 
body  would  have  recognized  It  several 
years  ago,  then  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  would  not  have  had 
to  bother  with  this  problem  when  Vaey 
took  up  the  House  education  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  for  having  taken  the  role  he  did 
in  seeing  to  it  that  it  came  in  the  educa- 
tion and  labor  bill  and  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  is  in 
the  well  of  the  House  like  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL),  comes  from  a  great  mining  State, 
a  State  with  a  great  mining  tradition.  He, 
I  think,  also  has  earned  the  appreciation 
of  the  Nation  for  his  leadership  in  en- 
deavoring to  get  this  kind  of  legislation 
Euid  program  on  the  books  and  to  get 
naticmal  recognition  of  the  shortage  that 
we  are  facing  today  in  trained  personnel 
in  this  very  important  industry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  principal  sponsor 
of  this  legislation,  I  rise  in  support  of 
T3.R.  6788  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  national  program 
of  milling  and  minerals  research  by  pro- 
viding matching  grants  and  other  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  mining  and 
minerals  research  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  established  by  tills 
legislation. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 


colleagues  that  the  program  proposed  in 
this  bill  is  based  upon  the  same  type  of 
program,  presently  in  existence  through- 
out the  United  States,  providing  for 
water  resources  research  institutes, 
which  was  passed  by  tills  House  on  June 
2.  1964,  and  is  now  Public  Law  88-379. 
The  program  to  be  established  by  this 
bill  is  not  a  new  type  of  program  pro- 
posed for  your  consideration.  It  is  the 
same  type  of  program  we  now  support 
for  water  resources.  The  bill  proposes  a 
similar  program  for  the  mining  and 
mineral  resources  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Importance  of  the  mining  and 
minerals  research  program,  proposed  in 
this  legislation,  to  the  economic  well- 
being  and  natural  security  of  tills  coun- 
try cannot,  in  my  Judgment,  cannot  be 
overstated.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  and  consider  wliat  there  is 
in  this  Chamber  that  has  not  come  from 
the  nuneral  resources  of  tills  Nation 
through  some  mining  processes.  If  my 
colleagues  will  extend  their  reflection 
outside  this  Chamber  and  consider  the 
importance  of  mineral  resources  and 
mining  to  our  individual  everyday  liv- 
ing, the  importance  of  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  mining  and  min- 
erals research  becomes  apparent. 

The  need  for  the  prc^ram  proposed  in 
this  bill  was  eloquently  and  pertinently 
expressed  to  the  committee  by  Hollis  M. 
Dole,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral 
Resources,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  is  what  Assistant  Secretary  Dole 
said  to  our  committee: 

The  United  States  faces  three  fundamental 
and  interrelated  problems  with  regard  to  its 
mineral  reqiilrements.  The  first  Is  that  these 
requirements  are  large  and  growing  rapidly. 
We  are  6  percent  of  the  world's  people  and 
we  oonsiune  one-third  of  Its  minerals.  Per 
capita,  our  consumption  of  mineral  re- 
sources Is  five  times  the  world  average,  and 
several  multiples  above  that  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2(X)0.  our  con- 
sumption of  primary  minerals  Is  expected  to 
Increase  fourfold.  Demands  for  certain 
metals,  such  as  aluminum  and  tltanlimi,  are 
expected  to  Increase  sixfold.  Demand  tot 
energy  wiU  triple.  This  means,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, among  other  things,  that  over  the  next 
30  years  W3  shall  need  7  billion  tons  of  iron 
ore,  more  than  a  billion  tons  of  aluminum 
ore,  a  blUion  tons  of  phosphate  rock,  100 
million  tons  of  copper,  250  blUlon  barrels  of 
oil,  and  1,0<X)  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas — 
assuming  that  we  can  obtain  it. 

Although  these  are  projections,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vagaries  of  futiire  events,  it  is 
clear  that  they  involve  quantities  of  impos- 
ing magnitude.  And  they  immediately  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  our  mineral  Indus- 
tries and  our  Nation  can  provide  these  un- 
precedented quantities  of  minerals  that  are 
basic  to  our  society  and  to  national  security. 

The  Nation  is  currently  Ill-prepared  to 
meet  this  challenge.  The  drain  on  our  richest 
natural  resources  has  been  severe.  The  most 
accessible  minerals  and  fuels  have  t>een  con- 
sumed at  an  accelerating  rate  to  meet  de- 
mands of  armed  conflict,  cold  war,  and  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  an  expanding  popu- 
lation. The  burgeoning  pressures  have  made 
the  United  States  increasingly  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies  of  essential  minerals. 

The  second  fundamental  problem — on 
which  the  first  Is  largely  tMtsed — is  our  faU- 
ure  to  advance  domestic  mineral  technology 
at  a  fast  enough  rate. 

The  United  States  is  not  running  out  of 
mineral  resources  in  the  sense  that  domestic 
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supplies  will  become  completely  exhausted. 
This  never  happens.  But  every  analysis  in- 
dicates that  we  are  grossly  neglecting  the 
mineral  technology  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomical production  and  processing  in  the 
face  of  widening  world  competition.  The  se- 
riousness of  this  critical  situation  is  empha- 
sized in  the  major  conclusion  of  the  recent 
study  on  mineral  science  and  technology 
conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
and  the  National  Research  Council,  entitled 
"Minerals  Science  and  Technology;  Needs, 
Challenges  and  Opportunities."  This  report 
warns  that — "Despite  the  key  role  of  minerals 
in  our  society,  and  the  vastly  increasing 
world-wide  demand  for  mineral  products, 
mineral  technology  in  the  United  States  Is 
in  a  declining  state,  and  serious  trouble  lies 
ahead  for  the  country  unless  corrective  ac- 
tions are  taken  promptly." 

The  United  States  was  once  a  leader  in 
mineral  technology,  but  since  World  War  II 
industrial  research  and  development  have 
lagged  to  the  point  where  the  U.S.  industry 
has  produced  few  new  minerals  recovery  proc- 
esses and  techniques,  and  has  turned  to  other 
countries  for  ideas  and  processes.  By  way 
of  example,  foreign  developments  have  in- 
cluded basic  oxygen  steelmaking,  fla&h  smelt- 
ing of  copper  sulfide  concentrates,  the  zlnc- 
lead  blast  fumance,  continuous  refining  of 
crude  lead,  the  hydrocyclone  for  separating 
fine  mineral  particles  from  fluids,  autogenous 
grinding,  and  electroslag  melting  for  pro- 
ducing high  quality  alloy  steels.  The  tech- 
nology for  these  processes  has  come  from 
such  nations  as  Germany,  Sweden,  Canada, 
Finland,  the  Soviet  Union,  Holland  and 
Britain. 

The  lag  of  minerals  technology  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  pres- 
ent minerals  recovery  techniques  are  relics 
of  the  past  and  are  still  being  used  today 
with  only  modifications.  The  cyanide  and 
amalgam  processes  for  recovering  gold  date 
from  the  last  centiury;  flotation  techniques 
for  concentrating  minerals  are  nearly  60  years 
old,  the  original  patents  for  the  processes 
used  to  produce  aluminum  were  Issued  in 
the  1870*8.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
this  Nation  Is  not  finding  conventional  petro- 
leum reserves  to  keep  pace  with  growing  de- 
mand, yet  we  are  a  good  10  years  behind 
where  we  should  t>e  In  the  technology  for 
producing  synthetic  liquid  and  fuels  from 
alternate  sotirces  such  as  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
tar  sands.  Automation  has  been  introduced 
into  coal  mining  without  the  necessary  com- 
plementary training  and  technology  for  im- 
proving the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners. 

Only  through  the  use  of  Imported  proc- 
esses and  with  the  economies  of  size — most- 
ly the  product  of  aggressive  equipment  man- 
ufacturers— has  the  U.S.  minerals  industry 
survived.  Each  year,  however,  domestic  pro- 
duction has  supplied  a  decreasing  proportion 
of  the  minerals  required  by  the  VS.  econwny. 

Technologic  change  and  development,  ener- 
getically applied,  is  a  powerful  force  that  can 
be  exerted  to  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  UJ3.  minerals  production  indus- 
try. The  extent  to  which  domestic  sources 
can  fulfill  Increasing  and  changing  demands 
for  minerals  and  fuels  will  be  determined  by 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  investment  in  min- 
erals research  and  development  including 
mined  land  reclamation  and  other  environ- 
mental chaUenges,  and  to  the  extent  that 
new  innovative,  and  economic  techniques  can 
be  developed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  fundamental 
problem — to  which  these  bills  are  more  di- 
rectly addressed — the  problem  of  technical 
manpower. 

Technologic  advance  is  the  daughter  of  re- 
search, and  for  a  dynamic  research  program 
It  is  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  number 
of  competent,  trained  pec^Ie. 

Awareness  of  the  dearth  of  people  trained 
in  the  mineral  fields  that  are  available  to  the 


minerals  industry  has  been  refiected  by 
numerous  articles  in  the  technical  press.  In 
the  previously  mentioned  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  report,  which  reviews  and  docu- 
ments this  urgent  situation.  It  Is  pointed 
out  that  the  whole  broad  area  of  minerals 
science  and  engineering  has  been  woefully 
under-supported  during  the  last  16  to  17 
years  when  other  scientific  fields  have  ex- 
perienced a  growth  of  unequaled  proportions. 
During  this  time  no  significant  action  has 
been  taken  by  industry,  the  States,  or  the 
Federal  Ctovernment.  As  a  result,  the  num- 
ber of  mining  schools  has  decreased  from 
26  to  17  in  only  10  years,  and  during  the 
same  period  the  number  of  mining  engineers 
graduated  annually  has  dropped  from  239  in 
1960  to  a  low  of  114  this  past  year.  Twenty 
years  ago  nearly  600  mining  engineers  were 
produced  each  year.  Similar  trends  hold  for 
petroleum  engineers,  extractive  metallur- 
gists, and  geological  engineers. 

We  view  the  developments  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed with  deep  concern.  During  the  1950's 
American  universities  and  colleges  graduated 
approximately  2,000  mineral  sp>ecialists  each 
year.  Diulng  1967  only  1,350  minerals  spe- 
cialists were  graduated.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, fewer  than  1,000  specialists  will  be 
graduated  in  1985. 

Approximately  70,000  mineral  specialists 
were  employed  In  the  United  States  dturlng 
1967.  Thus,  only  one  new  specialist  was 
trained  for  every  50  that  were  employed.  Ob- 
viously, this  ratio  is  too  low  to  maintain  the 
present  technical  labor  force.  Between  now 
and  1985  over  40,000  persons  trained  in  min- 
erals science  and  technology  would  have  to 
be  available  to  the  labor  market  In  order  to 
sustain  this  technical  labor  force  at  the  cur- 
rent level.  However,  based  on  present  trends, 
fewer  than  20,000  new  mineral  specialists 
win  be  trained. 

In  examining  these  problems,  one  is  in- 
evitably led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
a  great  challe'nge  before  us.  How  do  we  solve 
these  problems  that  I  have  discussed?  If  this 
Is  a  Federal  responsibility — and  It  is  cer- 
talxUy  a  Federal  concern — what  type  of 
program  is  likely  to  be  most  successful? 

The  Federal  Government  currently  sup- 
ports research  and  training  programs  at  uni- 
versities in  many  fields  such  as  agriculture, 
water  quality,  forestry  management,  marine 
resources,  and  the  health  sciences.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  support  has  paid  handsome 
dividends  in  terms  of  technologic  develop- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  altogether  appropriate 
that  similar  support — such  as  proposed  in 
HJl.  6788 — be  extended  to  the  minerals 
school. 

H.R.  6788,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  an  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  responsive  to  the  need  for  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of 
mining  and  minerals  research.  Section 
1  of  the  bill  recognizes  tliat  the  pros- 
perity and  future  welfare  of  this  Nation 
is  dependent  on  the  development  of  our 
unrenewable  resources.  This  section  also 
states  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
stimulate,  sponsor,  and  provide  for  such 
research  and  development,  and  the  train- 
ing of  mineral  engineers,  scientists,  and 
technicians  in  the  fields  of  mining,  min- 
eral resources  and  technology. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  tmnual 
appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  $500,000  to  assist,  on  a  matching 
basis,  each  participating  State  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  institute. 
Section  100(a)  sets  forth  what  schools  in 
a  State  can  qualify,  provisions  if  more 
Uian  one  school  in  the  State  qualifies,  co- 
operation tietween  schools  and  States, 
and  requires  the  center  or  institute  to 


plan  for  the  conduct  of  appropriate  re- 
search taking  into  consideration  current 
needs  and  research  already  conducted. 

Title  I  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $25  million  for  5  years  for  grants 
on  specific  research  and  demonstration 
projects  of  industrywide  application 
wtiich  would  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 — ^in- 
creasing $2  million  annually  for  the 
next  5  years  and  continuing  at  $20  mil- 
lion annually  thereafter — for  grants  or 
contracts  to  educational  institutions, 
private  foundations,  and  so  forth,  to 
undertake  research  into  any  aspects  of 
mining  and  mineral  resource  problems 
not  otherwise  being  studied. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  maintain  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties  involved,  to  eliminate 
duplication,  and  coordinate  tiie  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  program, 
publish  information,  disclaims  control 
over  other  research  or  programs,  and 
makes  processes  or  patents  resulting 
from  Federal  grants  available  to  the  pub- 
lic unless  it  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est. Title  m  also  provides  for  catalog- 
ing and  a  clearinghouse  for  research  ac- 
tivities and  the  establlshtment  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  mining  and  min- 
erals research  to  assist  the  Secretary  on 
all  matters  involving  or  related  to  min- 
ing and  mineral  resources  research. 

The  Federal  estimated  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram, figured  on  the  basis  of  50  par- 
ticipating States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  is  $40,500,000  for  the  first 
year  and  increasing  to  $48,500,000  in  the 
fifth  year,  "niereafter,  the  program  will 
level  off  at  $45,500,000  aimually.  The  es- 
timated cost  oif  tills  prt^ram  is  not  ex- 
cessive if  measured  or  compared  to  the 
fundamental  and  interrelated  problems 
facing  the  United  States  in  meeting  its 
present  and  future  mineral  requirements. 
Moreover,  if  the  prosperity  and  future 
welfare  of  this  Nation  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  proper  extraction  and  de- 
velopment of  our  unrenewable  mineral 
resources  with  due  regard  to  our  natural 
envirOTiment,  then  it  is  imperative  that 
we  embark  this  Nation  on  a  program  of 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
tliat  is  adequately  and  sufficiently  funded 
to  obtain  the  desired  results  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  6788,  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  tind  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bar- 
ing.) 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  late 
1970  the  Congress  approved,  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  a  measure  establishing 
a  national  policy  "to  foster  and  encour- 
age private  enterprise"  to  develop  and 
maintain  an  economically  sound  and 
stable  domestic  mining  Industry. 

The  House  Interior  Committee,  <ki 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  for 
many  years  in  reporting  this  measure, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  need  for  such 
a  policy: 

There  appears  to  be  little  argument  about 
the  need  for  a  broad  national  minerals  pol- 
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ley  to  guide  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  Industry  with  respect  to  this 
Nation's  long-range  minerals  p>osltlon.  Ours 
is  more  and  more  a  mineral-based  economy 
and  whether  viewed  sis  a  part  of  a  peace- 
time economy  or  as  a  necessary  mobilization 
base  In  times  of  emergency,  the  future  well- 
being  and  national  security  of  our  Nation  Is 
directly  tied  to  the  supply  and  availability 
of  minerals. 

As  a  nation  we  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  and  consume  an  euormous  vol- 
ume of  minerals  and  their  products.  As  a 
nation  we  also  seek  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove this  position  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  that  future  mineral  needs  can  be 
met  at  reasonable  costs. 

The  long-range  outlook  for  an  adequate 
Etipply  of  minerals  in  the  United  States  is 
cause  for  concern.  The  easily  found,  higher 
grade  deposits  are  being  rapidly  depleted, 
the  grade  of  the  ore  Is  declining  and  costs 
are  increasing.  For  these  reasons  and  others. 
Including  Increased  competition  from  low- 
cost,  high-grade  foreign  deposits  and  a 
shortage  of  trained  mineral  specialists  and 
engineers  in  the  United  States,  the  domestic 
mining  and  minerals  industry  needs  to  have 
firmly  established  long-range  objectives.  The 
establishment  of  a  national  minerals  policy 
would  be  a  major  step  In  the  right  direction 
as  such  a  policy  would  foster  the  improve- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  the  industry. 

That  committee  also  pointed  out  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to^  ignore  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  domestic  mineral 
base. 

The  measure  which  this  House  adopted 
and  which  later  became  law  imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  this  policy 
and  for  reporting  to  Congress  each  year 
the  status  of  our  mineral  industries  and 
his  suggestions  for  improving  our  do- 
mestic minerals  position.  His  first  report 
has  Just  been  submitted  to  us  and  It 
verifies  the  concern  the  House  Interior 
Committed  has  frequently  expressed  that 
we  must  build  and  maintain  a  strong 
domestic  mining  Industry  and  lessen, 
wherever  possible,  our  dependence  on 
foreign  supply  sources,  particularly  in 
these  days  when  nationalist  attitudes  are 
on  the  rise,  when  expropriation  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  when  other  min- 
eral-consuming nations  are  rapidly  pin- 
ning down  available  world  supplies. 

Our  ever-growing  population  and  our 
insatiable  appetite  for  minerals  and 
fuels  are  bringing  us  to  the  position 
where  we  must  decide  whether  we  have 
to  lower  our  standard  of  living,  thus  re- 
ducing our  mineral  demands,  or  meet 
our  mineral  and  fuel  needs  through  en- 
Ughtoied  policies  which  encourage  our 
mineral  development  at  home  and  in  se- 
cure foreign  sources. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
responds  to  our  requests  for  data  to  tell 
us  where  we  stand  mineralwise  and  what 
our  outlook  is  for  the  future.  It  makes 
it  clear  that  we  have  mineral  deficiencies 
and  that  these  deficiencies  are  growing. 
It  points  out  that  we  \ise  91  different 
minerals,  of  which  some  44  were  im- 
ported in  varying  degrees.  For  example. 
In  18  instances,  more  than  half  the  U.S. 
requirement  was  imported;  and  in  14 
Instances,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  U.S.  requirement  was  imported;  and 
In  7  instances,  all  U.S.  demand  came 
from  foreign  sources.  The  percentages 
tend  to  grow  each  year. 

The  risks  of  such  growing  reliance  can 


be  lessened  because  with  continuing  en- 
couragement as  called  for  in  the  p<^cy 
and  creation  of  a  more  certain  and  fa- 
vorable atmosphere  within  which  to  op- 
erate, U.S.  private  enterprise  is  compe- 
tent to  find  and  develop  domestic  mining 
materials  in  sufBcient  volumes  to  supply 
a  large  share  of  our  growing  national 
needs. 

Firm  and  encouraging  rather  than 
discouraging  mineral  policies  will  prove 
highly  important  to  the  mineral  devel- 
opment in  Nevada.  Our  State  has  great 
mineral  resources.  It  has  been  a  pro- 
ducer throughout  its  history.  But  it  has 
seen  its  production  decline  over  the  pa.st 
year.  A  strong  set  of  policies,  geared  to 
the  long  range,  is  needed  to  provide  in- 
centive for  imlocking  the  minerals  in 
Nevada's  underground  storehouse. 

Last  year  saw  a  decline  in  mining  ac- 
tivity in  Nevada,  particularly  In  the 
metals  field.  Lower  production  of  gold, 
mercury,  and  copper  resulted  in  a  14- 
percent  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
State's  mineral  output. 

Production  values  of  metals  decreased 
19  percent,  mineral  fuels — petroleum — 
decreased  15  percent,  while  nonmetals 
increased  7  percent.  I  hope  that  these 
industries  will  record  gains  this  year  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  achieve  progres- 
sively greater  production  unless  our  na- 
tional policies  are  changed  to  assure 
those  risking  their  capital  in  mining 
that  they  can  plan  for  greater  future 
production  without  having  the  rules  of 
the  game  changed  so  as  to  throw  up 
roadblocks  to  development.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  our  domestic  mercury 
mining  Industry  has  been  shoved  down 
the  drain  because  of  alleged,  yet  un- 
proven,  ill  effects  upon  health  and  the 
environment.  That  Industry  has  not  only 
virtually  ceased  to  exist  in  Nevada,  but 
throughout  the  west  as  well.  In  Nevada 
alone  the  value  of  merciury  production 
dropped  from  over  $2  million  in  1970 
to  slightly  over  $400  thousand  in  1971, 
and  the  1972  figuie  will  be  smaller  yet.  I 
understand  that  it  is  possible  that  our 
copper  producing  industry  may  be  hard 
hit  as  a  result  of  imposition  of  stringent 
sulfur  emission  standards  which  will  cut 
down  our  copper  smelting  capabilities. 
Should  this  situation  continue  we  shall, 
In  effect,  be  exporting  our  smelting  needs 
with  the  consequent  loss  of  Jobs  in  the 
United  States. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  take  heed  of 
the  warning  signals  in  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's report.  We  failed  to  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  many  years  ago  regarding  our 
energy  situation  and  look  where  we  are 
today.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  minerals 
crimch  in  the  future  we  should  take  ac- 
tion now  to  improve  our  domestic  min- 
erals base.  We  have  been  warned  of 
our  growing  mineral  dependency  on  for- 
eign sources  and  this  alone  points  to  the 
need  for  policies  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  find  and  produce  more  from 
domestic  deposits,  find  more  efficient 
methods  of  extraction  and  use,  and  re- 
claim and  recycle  those  minerals  and 
fuels  now  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap. 

With  our  standard  of  living  and  per- 
haps our  national  security  at  stake  I  be- 
lieve we  must  aim  for  expanded  domestic 
mineral  output  under  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  and  a  realistic  ap- 


proach to  environmental  improvement 
balanced  with  production  needs. 

I  hope  that  Congi-ess  will  expeditiously 
consider  ways  and  means  to  improve 
our  mineral  situations  before  our  econ- 
omy and  security  suffer  serious  short- 
ages. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  one  of  the  able 
advocates  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers, I  am  pleased  to  rise  In  support  of 
Hit.  6788,  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1972. 

This  bill — although  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— Is  not  unlike  title  XIU— Improve- 
ment of  Mineral  Conservation  Educa- 
tion— of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  passed 
by  the  House  last  November.  Title  Xm 
was  included  in  the  higher  education 
package  on  my  motion  and  v;ith  the  gra- 
cious consent  of  the  gentlelady  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  ,  chairwoman  of  the 
education  subcommittee  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter.  While  In 
conference  with  the  other  body  on  the 
higher  education  bill  we  agreed  to  delete 
our  title  xm  in  the  interest  of  and  in 
deference  to  the  bill  now  belore  us,  HJR. 
6788. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  needed  and 
I  am  enthusiastic  in  support  of  It.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  and  his  ranking  minority 
Member,  Mr.  Saylor,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ed- 
uoNDSON  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
diUgence  and  concern  in  biinglng  it  to 
this  point.  And  I  fully  expect  we  will  see 
a  new  public  law  on  our  statute  books 
within  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  at  this  time  take  this  opportimity 
to  tell  the  House  that  there  was  never 
any  controversy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Apdjail)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
lor) or  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edmondson)  on  this  legislation  with 
myself,  the  original  sponsor  of  the  act 
in  1969. 

We  agreed  that  we  would  try  both  ave- 
nues, that  we  would  bring  it  through  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
also  through  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  order  to  obviate 
any  question  as  to  the  germaneness  of 
the  subject  or  as  to  its  proper  position 
in  the  legislative  process.  We  all  agreed 
that  whichever  bill  that  was  decreed  to 
be  the  correct  one,  that  is  the  one  we 
would  support. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  three  of  tliese 
gentlemen  for  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  this  very  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. They  have  been  unselfish,  coopera- 
tive, and  very  helpful  all  the  way  along 
the  line,  both  in  relation  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us  as  an  amendment  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  bill,  and  in  this  particular 
primary  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  recommends 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  establish  and 
support  mineral  resource  research  in- 
stitutes at  land-grant  universities  and 
mining  schools.  The  institutes  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  further  development  of 
mineral  science  and  technology  to  in- 
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crease  the  Nation's  mineral  resource 
base  and  strengthen  its  mineral  indus- 
tries. 

The  legislation,  when  passed  and 
funded,  will  do  for  our  nonrenewable 
resources — minerals — ^that  which  we 
traditionally  have  been  doing  for  our 
renewable  resources — agricultural  prod- 
ucts. We  are  concerned  here  with  solid 
waste  disposal,  recycling  of  waste  ma- 
terials, energy  blackouts,  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  underground,  to  name  only 
a  few. 

Whether  the  problem  is  in  preventing 
roof  falls,  mine  fires,  gas  explosions,  con- 
ducting mining  without  surface  subsid- 
ence or  strip  mining  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  able  to  restore  the  natural  beauty 
and  utility  of  the  land,  every  State  in 
the  Union  has  problems  pecular  to  its 
geology  and  the  patterns  of  land  use  smd 
popiilation.  Techniques  of  mining,  pro- 
cedures assuring  safety,  and  methods  of 
restoration,  all  will  differ  radically  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  setting  up  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  was  not  a  matter 
of  political  expediency.  It  recognized  the 
infinite  variety  of  farming  techniques 
and  farm  life  that  exist  within  the 
United  States.  Can  anyone  deny  the  suc- 
cess of  this  State-by-state  approach  in 
resulting  in  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural economy  the  world  has  ever 
known?  Unfortunately  we  are  not  in  the 
same  position  relative  to  our  mineral 
economy.  With  each  day  that  passes,  we 
become  more  dependent  on  foreign  sup- 
plies of  minerals  which  in  turn  become 
less  dependable  in  terms  of  price  and 
supply.  We  find  controversies  raging  over 
regulation  of  mining  and  mine  safety. 
Not  a  small  part  of  this  controversy 
arises  from  the  fact  that  adequate  re- 
search and  education  have  not  been 
focused  on  the  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  in  the  Union  so  that  local 
regulations  could  be  made  suitable  to  the 
local  situation  with  both  t)ie  economy 
and  quality  of  the  environment  im- 
proved. It  is  essential  that  education  and 
research  In  these  fields  have  the  broad- 
est possible  base  and  reach  the  broad- 
est and  largest  number  of  people  pos- 
sible. Not  only  do  we  need  information 
and  professional  practitioners  of  the 
technology,  but  we  must  help  as  many 
students  as  possible  to  obtain  a  broad 
liberal  education  including  opportunities 
to  participate  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  mineral  exploration,  extraction, 
and  in  conservation  and  to  rub  shoulders 
with  and  sit  in  the  classroom  with  the 
men  who  imderstand  the  complexity  of 
the  problem. 

The  application  and  implementation  of 
research  results,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  needs 
to  be  carried  out  by  people  who  are 
familiar  with  local  industries  and  people. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  America 
faces  now  is  how  to  communicate  the  re- 
sults of  our  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
research  and  translate  them  into  changes 
in  our  industrial  and  social  life.  This  does 
not  come  about  through  an  edict  from 
on  high  but  only  through  personal  con- 
duct and  demonstration  in  the  field  of 
the  feasibility  of  these  changes.  Again 
this  has  been  amply  demonstrated  In 


every  State  and  in  every  coimty  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  the  situation  is  any  different  in 
mining  and  mineral  extraction  from 
what  has  been  faced  and  is  currently 
faced  in  agriculture.  Some  States  and 
regions  of  States  which  have  not  been 
considered  great  mineral  producing  areas 
have  very  serious  mineral  and  material 
problems  if  only  in  the  sand,  gravel  and 
construction  material  areas.  How  to  ex- 
tract these  materials  locally  with  the 
least  disruption  of  life  and  commerce, 
how  to  locate  new  soiirces  and  to  restore 
mined  areas  is,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
a  major  problem  in  areas  considered 
more  metropolitan  than  mineral  pro- 
ducing areas.  There  is  no  State  which 
does  not  have  these  problems  or  which 
will  not  very  rapidly  develop  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  these  realities.  And  it 
offers  remedial  relief. 

I  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  introduced 
similar  measures  since  1969.  My  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  my  deep  interest  In 
mining  practices;  an  activity  which  has 
been  of  major  proportion  In  my  State 
since  the  1800's.  The  legislation  is  years 
overdue. 

The  two  recent  disasters  associated 
with  mining — the  Buffalo  Creek  flood  in 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Sunshine  Mine 
fire  in  Idaho — are  sad  testimony  of  the 
neglect  by  Gtovermnent  of  mineral  edu- 
cation and  research.  My  committee 
brought  before  you  the  toughest  mine 
safety  law  In  this  country's  history  which 
subsequently  became  law — the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The  act 
recognizes  that  research  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  safe  mining  practices.  It  man- 
dated that  research  to  improve  working 
conditions  and  practices  be  conducted 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption to  any  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting accredited  educational  institu- 
tions the  opportunity  for  experimenting 
with  new  and  improved  techniques  and 
equipment  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners.  The  sad  truth  is  that 
the  mineral  research  base  in  the  univer- 
sities of  our  Nation  is  far  too  weak  to 
support  this  significant  research  at  the 
high  level  envisioned. 

Strong  schools  concerned  with  minersd 
resources  are  needed  and  should  exist  in 
each  of  the  major  mineral  States,  just  as 
we  have  strong  agricultm-al  schools  in  the 
Important  agricultural  States.  Not  only 
to  prevent  disasters  and  protect  the  lives 
of  miners  who  toll  every  day  to  give  this 
country  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  con- 
serving our  natural  resources,  we  must 
invigorate  our  imiversity  mineral  engi- 
neering programs.  This  will  provide  cru- 
cially needed  research  results  and  at  the 
same  time  the  required  engineers  and 
scientists  who  will  have  appropriate 
training  In  mining  and  related  fields. 
These  experts  are  needed  to  staff  our 
Industry  and  Government  programs  de- 
signed to  solve  the  Nation's  serious  min- 
eral resource  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. 


This  bill  wUl  be  an  Important  step  in 
the  direction  of  building  up  the  needed 
mineral  engineering  programs  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Its  opera- 
tive provisions  call  for  a  sustained,  an- 
nual funding  sorely  needed  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  mineral  re- 
source schools,  supplemented  by  research 
funds  to  solve  local  and  industrywide 
problems  by  both  the  institutes  as  well  as 
other  qualified  laboratories.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  support. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for 
more  adequate  national  programs  for 
mining  and  minerals  research  through 
the  establishment  of  these  mining  and 
minerals  research  centers,  I  think,  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  The  previous 
speakers  have  laid  out  good  testimony 
about  why  we  need  legislation  of  this 
nature.  I  want  to  indicate  my  strong  and 
full  support  for  the  objectives  of  tiiis  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  problem, 
however,  and  that  Is  the  unlikelihood 
that  all  the  States  would  secure  a  re- 
search center  or  institute,  nor  do  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  if  all  the  States  would 
secure  one  if  they  wsmted  it.  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  more  on  a  regional  basis. 
As  previous  speakers  indicated,  there  are 
16  institutions  offering  mining  engineer- 
ing degrees  at  the  present  time.  Let  me 
read  them: 

Pennsylvania  State;  VPI;  University 
of  West  Virginia;  Michigan  Technolog- 
ical University;  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology. 

Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science 
and  Technology;  Colorado  School  of 
Mines;  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Technology;  University  of  Nevada 
(Reno) ;  University  of  California  (Berke- 
ley). 

University  of  Idaho;  University  of 
Alaska;  University  of  Utah;  Wisconsin 
State;  University  of  Minnesota;  and 
University  of  Missouri  (Rolla) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  that  we  limit  these  institutes 
or  centers  to  20.  This  would  take  care 
of  the  16  that  presently  exist,  and  if  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  should  need 
a  research  center  for  their  region  there 
would  be  four  that  could  be  distributed 
in  those  parts.  If  there  is  need  for  any 
more  than  that,  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  again 
and  find  out  if  there  is  need  and  if  Con- 
gress wants  to  authorize  the  money  for 
those. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  nill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
imderstand  that  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  will  offer  will  provide  that 
there  be  an  institute  in  each  one  of  these 
16  schools  that  the  gentleman  has 
named,  and  it  will  allow  for  four  more? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  provides  for 
20  centers,  and  it  would  be  assumed  those 
16  presently  in  operation  providing  min- 
ing engineering  degrees  would  qualify, 
because  those  States  have  an  ongoing 
program.  If  that  was  the  case,  there 
would  be  four  more  that  the  other  States 
could  compete  for. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
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gentleman  will  yield  again,  I  wonder  If 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  with  the  au- 
thority being  given  to  the  executive  de- 
partment, it  would  naturally  follow  that 
the  16  would  remain  and  that  they  would 
be  a  part  of  those  areas  which  the  gen- 
tleman would  provide  for?  If  we  consider 
Montana,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  they  are 
all  within  the  same  region.  Yet  they  offer 
at  the  present  time  some  of  the  best  op- 
portunities in  this  field  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  I  would  hate  to  have 
either  one  of  them  denied  the  possibil- 
ity of  serving  and  providing  the  quality 
of  service  which  they  are  qualified  to 
render. 

Mr.  QUEE.  The  need  for  extensive  min- 
ing research  in  those  States  no  doubt 
should  continue.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  passing  a  bill  here  that  would 
deny  a  State,  which  has  already  com- 
mitted its  resources  to  mining  research, 
any  benefit  imder  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  other  provision  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  drop  out  the 
sentence  under  section  102  which  reads: 

The  Secretary  may  designate  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  authorized  by  section 
100  of  this  Act  for  scholarships,  graduate 
fellowships,  and  postdoctoral  fellowships. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  commented  here  that  we  in  the 
conference  committee  on  the  higher  ed- 
ucation bill  agreed  to  delete  the  title 
having  to  do  with  mineral  education,  be- 
cause it  in  the  meantime  came  out  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  and  a  comparable 
bill  had  passed  the  other  body,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  should  not  assume  a  re- 
sponsibility which  was  that  of  the  In- 
terior Committee.  The  conference  did 
go  ahead  and  authorize  fellowships  un- 
der sections  961,  962,  963,  and  964 
of  the  higher  education  bill,  which 
provides  a  $1  million  authorization  for 
1973  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 
to  assist  graduate  students  of  exceptional 
ability  who  demonstrate  an  exceptional 
ability  in  the  fields  connected  with  min- 
ing of  oil,  gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  urani- 
um, et  cetera. 

With  this  authorization  for  the  addi- 
tional fellowships,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
an  additional  need,  and  it  would  leave 
the  $500,000  per  State  for  research  cen- 
ters or  institutes  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
need  be  used  for  fellowships. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development 
lists  approximately  30  universities  in  the 
coimtry  that  have  degrees  in  mining, 
metallurgical,  mineral  or  geological  areas, 
all  of  which  would  be  potentially  eligible 
for  participation  in  this  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Those  are  imdergraduate 
degrees,  not  graduate  degrees. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  These  are  first  de- 
grees. 

Mr.  QUIE.  First  degrees.  And  16  pro- 
vide graduate  degrees. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe,  when  we 
look  at  the  potential  present  in  these 
more  than  30  institutions  we  are  really 
contemplating  an  Injustice  to  some  of 
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these  States  that  have  a  great  mineral 
potential  but  do  not  have  at  the  present 
time  graduate  programs  that  would 
qualify  and  come  in  imder  s  strictly 
limited  program,  holding  it  to  only  20 
regional  centers. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  30  centers  around 
the  country,  the  research  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  dissipated  where  we  will  not 
have  effective  research.  We  have  seen 
this  in  other  areas  and  have  had  to  limit 
the  centers  to  concentrate  it  for  effective 
research. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vu-ginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  aware  of  the 
provision  dropped  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion conference  which  referred  specifi- 
cally to  "recognition  of  the  profound  im- 
pact of  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment on  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  mineral  industries  and  on 
the  interrelations  of  all  facets  of  the  nat- 
ural environment?" 

Health  and  safety  and  the  environment 
were  all  mentioned  in  that  section 
dropped  from  the  higher  education  con- 
ference, and  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
language  of  H.R.  6788. 

I  want  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  health,  safety,  and  the  en- 
vironment are  very  important  subjects 
which  must  be  put  into  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  from 
section  964,  which  says: 

A  person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  payments  provided  In  this  part  only 
during  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency and  devoting  full  time  to  study  or 
research  In  the  field  in  which  such  fellowship 
was  awarded — 

Which  is  mineral  education. 

So  I  do  not  see  anything  In  the  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  we  agreed 
to  having  to  do  with  health  and  safety. 
The  entire  field  of  domestic  mining,  min- 
erals, mineral  fuel  conservation,  includ- 
ing oil.  gas.  coal,  and  uranium  would  be 
involved. 

I  do  not  see  such  language  in  part  D 
of  the  ccHiference  report  at  all. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  of  commendation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  ;  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
soK) :  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor)  ;  for  helping  to  focus 
attention  on  the  shortage  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  others  in  the  mineral  In- 
dustries. 


Certainly,  since  I  come  from  one  of  the 
two  largest  coal  producing  States  in  the 
Nation,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  additional  training  of 
scientists  and  engineers  to  strengthen  our 
mineral  industries. 

The  major  defect,  as  I  see  it.  in  the  way 
that  the  bill  is  now  drafted  is  that  it 
places  the  emphasis  almost  exclusively 
on  production  and  processing  of  minerals 
rather  than  recognizing  the  need  for  pro- 
testing both  the  miners  who  extract  these 
minerals  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  WiU  the  genOe- 
man  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  know  how  keenly 
the  gentleman  feels  responsibility  in  that 
area,  and  I  commend  him  for  it, 

I  direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  House  spe- 
cifically place  the  welfare  of  miners 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  specifically 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  in 
that  field.  I  think  this  has  the  result  that 
it  has  been  generally  conceded  that  mine 
safety  legislation  and  all  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  hours  and  pay  and  working 
conditions  of  miners  will  originate  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Our 
committee  has  long  regretted  the  fact 
that  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommit- 
tee does  not  have  jurisdiction  in  the  field 
of  safety,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
to  recognize  that  we  are  trying  to  deal  in 
the  area  of  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I 
believe  he  is  downgrading  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  committee  when  he  says 
it  cannot  deal  with  the  protection  of 
health  and  safety. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield  further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
certainly  will. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  said  the  health 
and  safety  matters  affecting  the  miners 
themselves.  We  Iiave  recognized  the  need 
for  general  responsibility  In.  the  field  of 
the  environment.  The  gentleman  incor- 
rectly stated  that  our  bill  does  not  men- 
tion environment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
you  look  at  page  4  of  the  bill,  you  find 
reference  to  the  ecological  aspects  of 
mining  and  how  it  relates  to  the  natural 
environment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  In 
the  5  minutes  I  have  I  think  the  best 
thing  I  could  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
read  the  bill.  Listen  to  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

On  page  lit  says: 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  pros- 
perity and  future  welfare  of  the  Nation  Is 
dependent  in  a  large  measure  on  the  sound 
exploration,  extraction,  processing,  and  de- 
velopment of  Its  unrenewable  mineral  re- 
sources .  .  .  the  Congress  declares  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  stimulate,  sponsor, 
provide  for  and/or  supplement  present  pro- 
grams for  the  conduct  of  research.  Investi- 
gations, experiments,  demonstrations,  ex- 
ploration, extraction,  processing,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  tbe  training  of 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  In  the  fields 
of  mining,  mineral  resources,  and  tech- 
nology. 
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If  that  is  not  an  emphasis  on  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  I  certainly 
cannot  read  or  understand  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
.  man  of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  read 
the  qualifying  sentence  which  is  the 
phrase  "a  large  measure."  We  did  that 
because  we  were  and  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  what  Is  necessary  for  the  people 
as  far  the  minerals  in  the  coimtry  are 
concerned.  We  do  not  downgrade  the 
rights  and  the  health  and  safety  of  those 
working  in  the  Industry.  Actually,  we 
supported  the  Committee  on  Educaticm 
and  Labor  on  the  matter  of  furthering 
the  health  and  safety  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industry  and  we  will  support  your 
committee  further.  Here  is  a  bill  that 
has  to  do  with  just  exactly  what  you 
read — ^wiUi  the  finding,  exploration,  pro- 
duction, and  processing  of  minerals,  so 
that  they  can  serve  the  public.  How 
should  they  serve  them?  They  should 
serve  them  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  environment.  The 
qualifying  statement  that  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  read  certainly  takes  care 
of  the  situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  interfere,  I  say  to  my 
colleague,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  We 
made  a  point  of  order  about  title  X,  and 
we  were  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  the  genUe- 
man  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  if  and  when  the 
committee  offers  a  point  of  order,  of 
course,  I  will  discuss  this  more  specif- 
ically. It  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
rules  of  the  House  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  does  have 
jurisdiction  over  training  and  mining 
schools.  This  Jurisdictional  authority  Is 
set  forth  in  rule  XI,  under  clauses  10(k) 
and  10(1).  I  simply  want  to  make  sure 
in  the  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to 
this  bill  that  equal  attention  is  given  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  persons 
working  in  those  mineral  Industries  and 
equal  protection  is  given  to  the  natural 
environment.  In  the  past  18  months  we 
have  witnessed  three  major  disasters  in 
the  mining  industry  culminating  in  a 
total  of  239  preventable  deaths. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  training  provided  for  in  this  legis- 
lation place  the  same  emphasis  upon 
the  protection  of  those  who  work  in  these 
industries  as  is  placed  on  production. 

The  development  of  the  "continuous 
miner"  now  used  in  the  production  of 
coal  is  no  lifesaving  machine.  It  goes 
"gimg  ho"  on  the  production  of  more 
coal,  but  it  provides  great  risks  to  both 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners.  It  stirs 
up  more  dust  and  weakens  the  roof.  We 
need  trained  scientists  and  engineers  not 
only  to  increase  production  but  also  to 
protect  the  men  who  work  in  the 
mines.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affah^  has  fuU  JurisdIcUon  of 
placing  this  entire  problem  in  the  neces- 


sary perspective  in  which  it  should  be 
placed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  support  for  an  amendment 
that  will  indicate  very  clearly  where 
Congress  intends  the  perspective  and 
priorities  to  be  placed  on  the  training 
of  these  mining  engineers  and  scientists, 
not  only  in  the  production  and  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  but  also  In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  miners  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chaurman.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  as  to  how  this  money 
will  be  coordinated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  (Jhairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
inquire  as  to  how  this  fund  will  be  cor- 
related with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Later  this  week  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  appropriate  $2.1  billion. 
How  will  this  authorization  relate  itself 
to  that  office  in  the  administration  of 
that  fimd? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
directing  that  question  to  me? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes,  I  am  directing  the 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  given  authority  to  coordinate  all 
of  these  research  programs  and  to  make 
the  adjustments  and  coordinating  re- 
quirements within  the  various  programs 
that  are  necessary. 

It  is  entirely  possible  under  section  306 
on  pages  13  and  14  tliat  people  from  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  could 
be  designated  as  part  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  participating  in  this  program. 

The  Secretary  is  given  a  wide  latitude 
in  the  designation  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  will  be  In  charge  of  the 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Vii-glnia  has  agahi 
expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio  (Mr.  Vandc). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  also  inquire  as  to  why  this  act 
omits  any  reference  to  the  need  for  de- 
veloping new  resources  of  energy. 

As  I  understand  it.  It  is  directed  solely 
to  the  processes  of  mining  and  extrac- 
tion. 

What  about  the  problem  of  new 
sources  of  energy,  why  is  that  omitted 
from  this  proposal 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  think 
this  proposal  necessarily  eliminates  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  empha- 
sis on  the  vital  minerals  that  are  involved 
is  very  necessary  with  reference  to 
sources  of  new  energy  processes  and  new 
power  sources  which  will  be  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  minerals  research  au- 
thoiized  here. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Would  sources  of  new  en- 
ergy be  Included  in  the  development  of 
research  in  the  extraction  industry? 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  certainly  would 
be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri     (Mr. 

ICHOKO) . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H Jl.  6788. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  serious 
lag  in  the  advancement  of  mining  and 
mineral  production  and  technology  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  in  this  coim- 
try. This  bill  should  be  helpful  in  allevi- 
ating that  problem  and  I  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  measure,  HJl.  6788. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  urgency 
that  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  much 
needed  legislation.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  great  need  for  increased 
mineral  production  we  see  a  decrease  in 
tlie  number  of  students  preparing  to  be- 
come mining  and  mineral  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians.  The  Federal  as- 
sistance that  tills  bill  would  offer  for  re- 
search along  with  the  matching  grants 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
the  problem  of  decreasing  specialists  in 
these  fields  and  help  us  to  prepare  the 
necessary  number  of  students  with  the 
needed  expertise  in  these  areas. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  share 
with  this  body  the  language  from  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  Chancellor  Merl 
Baker  of  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Rolla : 

Due  to  the  national  interest  in  and  sup- 
port of  nuclear,  space,  and  other  technologies 
during  the  past  two  decades  the  total  en- 
rollment in  our  mineral  engineering  disci- 
plines of  ceramic,  geological,  metallurgical, 
mining  and  petroleum  engineering  of  our 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  has  declined 
from  some  620  students  in  1959  to  385  in 
the  current  academic  year.  Because  of  the 
Increase  in  salaries  and  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies,  which  have  attended  this  decline 
in  enrollments  during  this  period,  our  in- 
structional cost  in  these  degree  programs  has 
increased  by  more  than  a  factor  of  four  and 
are  the  highest  of  all  engineering  programs 
in  the  University.  In  the  past  decade  twenty- 
three  mineral  engineering  degree  programs  In 
this  country  have  been  terminated  because  of 
instructional  costs,  and  according  to  recent 
reports  some  four  others  are  scheduled  for 
termination  at  the  close  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

As  I  am  sure  you  appreciate,  the  lead  dis- 
trict in  Missouri  is  the  world's  largest  lead 
producing  region,  and  in  1970  it  accounted 
for  three  quarters  of  the  total  lead  prodticed 
in  this  country.  In  the  period  from  1968 
to  1970  the  total  value  of  aU  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  Missouri  Increased  from  (276  mil- 
lion to  $395  million,  and  the  production  for 
the  current  calendar  year  Is  anticipated  to 
exceed  a  half  billion  dollars.  The  mineral  in- 
dustries make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try. Current  projections  suggest  that  min- 
eral production  in  this  country  must  be  ap- 
proximately quadrupled  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  sustain  the  nation's  economy  and 
security.  If  this  is  to  be  fulfilled  and  tbe 
mining  Industry  concurrently  brought  into 
compliance  with  the  environmental,  health 
and  safety,  and  land-use  legislation,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  mineral  engineering  man- 
power needs  of  industry,  government,  and 
universities  be  met. 

While  the  funding  recommended  In  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6788  may  not  suffice  to  en- 
courage tbe  initiatlou  of  new  academic  pro- 
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grams  in  these  disciplines.  It  will  certainly 
be  adequate  to  bring  the  costs  of  on-going 
programs  in  line  with  those  of  other  degree 
programs.  In  our  Judgment  the  on-going 
mineral  engineering  degree  programs  prob- 
ably have  the  capacity  to  fulfill  the  man- 
power needs  to  the  middle  of  this  decade, 
and  we  would  sincerely  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  enacted  such  that  these  programs 
might  be  sustained. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  KYL) . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  very 
short  time  we  will  be  disciissing  a  bill 
regarding  auto  safety,  and  if  we  estab- 
lish the  same  pattern  we  are  establish- 
ing on  this  bill,  I  suppose  we  could  in- 
clude something  regarding  rubber 
plantations  in  Latin  America  and  all  of 
the  steel  mills  which  produced  materials 
that  go  into  automobiles. 

There  is  nothing  environmental,  there 
Is  nothing  about  research  on  processing 
of  minerals  in  the  Mine  Safety  Act.  It  is  a 
different  proposition.  We  have  a  Mine 
Safety  Act,  we  have  a  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  Every  time  you  have  any 
mining  venture  you  have  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic impact  statement.  That  is  already 
there.  We  do  not  include  all  aspects  of 
every  industry  in  each  bill  we  consider. 
The  House  Rules  do  not  permit  such 
inclusions. 

But  just  let  me  go  a  little  further  into 
what  this  bill  does.  We  have  had  some 
delineation  of  what  the  bill  does  not  do. 

The  bill  says: 

Such  research,  investigations,  demonstra- 
tions, experiments,  and  training  may  In- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  explora- 
tion; extraction:  processing;  development; 
production  of  mineral  resoiuties;  mining  and 
mineral  technology,  supply  and  demand  for 
minerals;  conservation  and  best  use  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  minerals;  the  economic,  legal, 
social  engineering,  recreational,  biological, 
geographic,  ecological, 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Those  are  the  pos- 
sibilities. 

Now,  why  do  we  have  this  bill?  We 
have  a  bill  on  mine  safety,  we  have  an 
environmental  bill.  We  have  fallen  be- 
hind in  the  production  of  metals,  min- 
erals, and  the  oil  that  we  need  to  make 
this  country  run.  That  is  the  purpose  for 
the  bill.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  purpose. 
No  one  need  apologize  for  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  do  this  one  thing.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  import  half  of  our  oil  by  1980, 
and  this  raises  some  problems  even  as 
far  as  future  foreign  relations  ai-e  con- 
cerned. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  need  of  this  bill.  The  only  resource 
for  energy  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  which  is  plentiful  is  coal.  We  have 
about  2  trillion  tons  of  coal  in  knowTi  re- 
serves. How  do  we  use  it?  Well,  after  we 
pass  the  Land  Protection  Act,  the  Strip 
Mining  Act  you  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  do  any  mining  for  coal,  unless  some- 
body comes  up  with  a  new  method  of  ex- 
traction. Who  is  going  to  do  it?  We  have 
to  have  somebody  trained  to  do  that  job. 
How  are  we  going  to  get  that  coal  out 
without  disturbing  the  environment? 
And  then  having  extracted  it  then  we 
have  got  to  clean  it,  to  clean  out  the 
sulphur,  and  so  forth.  We  can  scrub  it, 
and  we  can  put  all  these  devices  In  the 
smokestacks  to  control  the  emissions  of 
the  sulfur.  We  still  do  not  have  the  tech- 


nology. We  have  to  get  that  job  done.  We 
have  an  OfBce  of  Coal  Research  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  appro- 
priations to  try  to  do  that  job.  This  bill 
tries  to  control  duplication  of  effort. 

If  we  did  all  of  the  things  that  some 
of  the  Members  suggest  that  we  add  to 
this  bill,  we  would  have  duplication  of 
effort  all  over  the  place.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  try  to  help  make  the  wisest  use 
of  our  mineral  resources  we  can  find  in 
this  coimtry,  and  to  utilize  those  re- 
sources even  through  recycling.  We  do 
not  want  to  reduce  our  environmental 
considerations. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  and  we 
had  better  get  on  with  locating  and  with 
the  complete  utilization  of  all  oiu*  min- 
erals in  this  country. 

I  want  to  return  to  the  oil  business  for 
1  second.  We  will  be  importing  half  our 
oil  very  soon,  and  most  of  that  oil  will 
come  from  the  Middle  Eastern  nations. 
I  think  you  can  conjure  up  in  yoiu-  mind 
the  kind  of  foreign  diplomacy  problems 
that  brings  up.  You  will  have  to  build  oil 
tankers  costing  probably  $12  billion  in  or- 
der to  carry  the  oil,  and  then  you  will 
have  to  spend  $2  or  $3  billion  to  build 
the  ports  in  order  to  handle  these  tank- 
ers. All  the  time  we  have  some  resources 
ourselves  under  our  own  control  which 
are  not  located,  which  are  not  readily 
available.  So  we  must  get  on  with  the 
job  of  locating  our  resources  if  we  are 
going  to  exist  as  one  of  the  leading  na- 
tions in  the  world.  We  need  technology  in 
mining  and  utilizing  vast  oil  shale 
deposits. 

This  is  what  the  bill  is  all  about  and, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  not  hang  all  of 
the  trinkets  on  it  that  cover  every  possi- 
ble connection  with  mining  and  min- 
eralogy, because  if  we  do  we  will  not 
accomplish  the  task  thftt  we  seek  to 
achieve  here  today. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  6788,  a  bill  to 
establish  mining  and  mineral  research 
centers,  and  promote  a  national  minerals 
research  program. 

The  University  of  Utah  College  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  is  recognized  by  both 
Government  and  industry  experts  as  one 
of  the  leading  schools  in  the  Nation  in 
mining  and  mineral  sciences.  As  such,  it 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  leading  can- 
didates for  the  high-quality  research  re- 
quired imder  this  legislation. 

Our  requirements  for  more  energy  and 
mineral  resources  are  growing  rapidly, 
but  we  are  lagging  behind  in  technology 
and  training  for  personnel  to  help  meet 
these  needs. 

The  United  States  contains  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  but  con- 
sumes one-third  of  the  world's  minerals. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee,  it 
was  stated  that,  between  now  and  the 
year  2000,  U.S.  consumption  of  primary 
minerals  will  increase  fourfold,  and  de- 
mands for  energy  will  triple.  To  produce 
the  staggering  quantities  of  minerals  we 
need  more  advanced  technology  and  a 
greater  number  of  trained  professional 
personnel  in  the  mineral  sciences. 

I  believe  H.R.  6788  gives  us  the  means 
to  provide  for  these  needs,  and  I  encour- 
age the  House  to  give  this  legislation  its 
approval. 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 


in  support  of  H H,  6788,  a  bill  "To  estab- 
lish mining  and  mineral  research  centers, 
to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  mining  and  minerals  re- 
search, to  supplement  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Nowhere  has  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion been  better  stated  than  by  Hollis  M. 
Dole.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral 
Resources,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Briefly,  Assistant  Secretary  Dole's  tes- 
timony is  to  the  effect  that  our  demand 
for  mineral  resources  exceeds  produc- 
tion and  is  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate;  that  ova  mineral  technology  has 
not  kept  pace  with  those  demands;  that 
domestic  research  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  technology  our  demand  for  minerals 
consumption  dictates — and  which  re- 
quires trained  technical  manpower — but 
the  numbers  of  mineral  specialists,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers  graduating  from  our 
schools  has  been  dwindling,  not  in- 
creasing. 

We  are  aware  of  the  problem,  but  we 
have  not  provided  the  implementing 
wherewithal  to  solve  the  problem. 

H.R.  6788  is  designed  to  help  remedy 
that  situation.  This  bill  picks  up  where 
the  National  Mining  and  Minerals  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-631)  left 
off.  The  bill  provides  for  implementation 
of  that  legislation  which  focused  atten- 
tion upon  the  ills  of  our  minerals  indus- 
try and  provided  long  range  guidance  for 
Government  and  private  industry.  The 
stated  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish mining  and  mineral  research  cen- 
ters to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  mining  and  minerals  re- 
search and  to  provide  authorization  for 
the  necessary  fimding. 

To  accomplish  that  purpose,  $500,000 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually to  each  participatirig  State  to 
assist  them  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing research  centers  or  institutes  at  their 
tax-supported  school  of  mines  or  tax 
supported  college  or  university  conduct- 
ing research  in  the  minerals  engineer- 
ing field.  That  grant  would  be  matched 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  by  each  re- 
cipient State.  Where  more  than  one  in- 
stitute within  a  State  qualifies  for  match- 
ing funds,  in  the  absence  of  a  designation 
to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, the  Governor  of  the  State  is 
authorized  to  designate  the  institute  to 
receive  the  fimds.  This  matching  grant 
might  be  termed  "seed  money" — the 
fimds  necessary  to  start  things  rolling. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  each  of  the  next  succeeding  4 
fiscal  years  for  the  expense  of  specific 
research  projects  which  are  of  industry- 
wide application  and  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  undertaken.  These  funds 
would  be  available  upon  application  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  application  would  show,  among 
other  things,  the  need  for  the  knowledge 
which  the  project  would  be  expected  to 
produce  and  the  opportunity  that  the 
project  provides  for  training  of  engi- 
neers and  scientists. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  assuring 
that  the  results  of  research  will  be  pub- 
lished and  programs  will  be  coordinated 
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iu  order  that  the  solutions  to  mining  and 
mineral  resources  problems  Invcdved  will 
be  disseminated.  I^pecifle  requirements 
and  controls  upon  the  qualifications  for 
fund  receipt  and  upon  fund  use  are  set 
ftorth  within  this  legislation  to  ensure 
that  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  are 
met. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  appro- 
priaticxi  of  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
to  be  increased  by  $2  million  annually  for 
the  next  succeeding  5  years  for  grants  to 
or  cmtracts  with  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  organizations 
to  conduct  research  into  mining  and  min- 
eral resource  problems  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior which  are  desirable  and  which  are 
not  otherwise  being  studied.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  to  utilize  existing  fa- 
cilities wherever  practicable  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Specific  provisions  are  contained  in 
the  bill  providing  for  Federal  and  State 
interagency  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion; providing  for  a  central  "clearing- 
house" for  resulting  information;  for 
Presidential  clarification  of  agency  re- 
sponsibility where  imcertainty  may  arise ; 
for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee: and  for  the  protection  of  patent 
rights  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 

The  cost  of  all  this  is  not  going  to  be 
cheap — but  neither  is  it  as  expensive  as 
letting  things  go  on  and  trusting  to  wish- 
ful thinking  to  provide  the  minerals  and 
mining  technology  that  we  will  need 
within  the  predictable  future.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  maximum  annual  cost 
of  the  projects  envisioned  by  this  legis- 
lation, after  the  6th  year,  could  reach 
$45.5  million.  As  is  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
will  be  far  short  of  that  figure.  Several 
States  may  not  wish  to  participate;  the 
ability  of  States  to  match,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, will  be  Umited  by  State  allocation  of 
priorities — and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Tills  bill  has  been  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  It  lias  my  sup- 
port and  I  lu-ge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  its  passage. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  today  to  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6788,  which  would  es- 
tablish mining  and  mineral  research 
centers  and  would  promote  a  national 
program  of  mining  and  minerals  re- 
search. 

The  United  States  comprises  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total  population,  yet 
we  consume  one-third  of  its  minerals. 
We  are  facing  an  acute  situation  be- 
cause of  the  growing  demand  for  these 
nonrenewable  resources,  wliile  at  the 
same  time,  lagging  in  our  attempts  and 
technology  for  economic  production  and 
to  conserve  our  resources. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  fact 
that  this  will  result  in  stepped  up  re- 
search in  manganese  and  ether  ores  on 
the  ranges  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  6788,  a  bill  which  I  was 
pleased  to  Introduce  as  a  cosponsor  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House.  Before 
commenting  on  its  contents,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 


terior Committee,  Mr.  AspmAit,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Baylor, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining,  Mr.  Edmondson, 
for  their  diligence  and  quick  action  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  our 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  increas- 
ing energy  demands  upon  our  country 
cannot  help  but  be  shocked  at  the  bur- 
geoning scope  of  those  demands.  We 
cannot  also  help  but  be  shocked  at  the 
lag  in  Government-sponsored  mineral 
research  to  meet  this  crisis. 

Today,  the  United  States  contains  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  yet  we 
consume  33  percent  of  its  minerals.  Our 
per  capita  consumption  is  five  times  that 
of  the  world's  average.  The  situation  is 
getting  worse,  too.  Between  now  and  the 
year  2000  our  mineral  consumption  will 
quadruple,  and  oiu-  energy  demands  will 
triple.  But,  because  we  are  so  ill  pre- 
pared, we  are  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supplies. 

In  the  rush  to  meet  this  challenge 
head  on,  oiu:  Nation  is  caught  in  a  slow- 
moving,  dangerously  inadequate  commit- 
ment to  mineral  technology  and  mineral 
research.  This  Nation  was  once  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  mineral  technology.  How- 
ever, since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
industrial  research  at  the  heart  of  this 
technology  has  lagged.  Many  of  om-  pres- 
ent resource  recovery  techniques  are  rel- 
ics of  the  past.  We  are  not  finding  petro- 
leum reserves  to  keep  pace  with  our  in- 
creased demand.  We  are  10  years  behind 
where  we  should  be  in  the  technology 
needed  to  produce  synthetic  and  liquid 
fuels  from  alternate  soiu-ces. 

A  key  contributing  factor  in  this  tech- 
nological lag  is  the  lack  of  adequately 
trained  technical  manpower.  The  last  10 
years  have  seen  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  mining  schools  in  this  Nation  from 
26  to  17.  The  nimiber  of  graduating  min- 
ing engineers  h£is  decreased  from  239  in 
1960  to  114  this  past  year.  Similarly 
disturbing  trends  are  found  among  grad- 
uating petroleum  engineers,  metallur- 
gists, and  geologists.  By  1985,  40,000  new 
mineral  specialists  will  be  needed  to 
maintain  the  present  workforce  of  70,000 
specialists.  However,  at  the  present  rate, 
only  20,000  will  be  trained. 

To  meet  these  and  other  related  prob- 
lems, 2  years  ago  the  Congress  passed  the 
National  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
of  1970.  This  bill,  H.R.  6788,  will  imple- 
ment the  worthy  goals  set  forth  in  that 
policy  statement. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  bill  will  total 
10  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  increasing 
by  2  million  annually  for  5  years,  reach- 
ing a  continual  funding  level  of  $20 
million  annually.  Each  State  or  insti- 
tution desiring  to  participate  would  be 
eligible  for  $500,000  in  full  matching 
funds  to  maintain  a  mining  and  minerals 
research  institute.  What  will  these  funds 
do?  Student  enrollment  in  mines  and 
mineral-related  programs  ^\ill  hicrease. 
The  quality  and  variety  of  mineral  re- 
search programs  should  improve.  With 
a  guaranteed  Federal  commitment,  we 
can  assm-e  a  solid  futiu-e  for  mineral  re- 
sources education. 

The  committee  has  modified  the  orig- 
inal bill  somewhat  to  include  tax-sup- 


ported educational  institutions  as  well 
as  land-grant  colleges.  Both  would  be  el- 
igible for  assistance  imder  this  bill.  The 
committee  also  made  clear  that  Federal 
funds  are  to  be  used  only  for  problems  of 
major  significance  to  the  mining  and 
minerals  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  field  of  min- 
eral research  has  been  badly  neglected. 
While  i-esearch  support  for  nearly  every 
national  need  from  agriculture  to  health 
care  has  been  str«igthened,  mineral  re- 
search has  become  the  stepchild  of  our 
time.  With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we 
are  bringing  mineral  and  mines  tech- 
nology to  an  even  footing  with  other  re- 
search disciplines.  If  we  are  to  meet  this 
Nation's  energy  demands,  if  we  are  to 
develop  a  sound  policy  of  developing  and 
using  oiu-  Nation's  minerals,  we  need  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Ken  Hechler,  when 
he  states  that  this  legislation  completely 
ignores  environmental  research  and  the 
training  of  personnel  qualified  to  solve 
environmental  problems. 

This  bill  is  a  supplement  to  the  Min- 
ing and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-631)  which  claimed  as  one  of 
its  major  priorities  minerals  and  metals 
reclamation,  as  well  as  mined  land  recla- 
mation to  lessen  any  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  of  mineral  extraction 
and  processing.  Why,  then,  does  this  bill 
completely  ignore  the  question  of  envi- 
ronmental research  and  the  training  of 
personnel  qualified  to  solve  environmen- 
tal problems? 

Since  this  bUl  will  greatly  aid  the  re- 
search and  development  efforts  of  private 
industry  in  mining  and  mineral  indus- 
tries, will  there  be  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  metiger  royalties  the  Fed- 
eral Government  receives  on  mineral 
land  leases? 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  bill  does 
not  make  any  provision  for  research  into 
future  sources  of  energy,  an  area  in  which 
only  $10  million  is  being  spent  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  even  though 
om-  fossil  fuels  of  oil,  natm^l  gas,  and 
coal  are  being  rapidly  depleted. 

Since  utiUty  companies  are  major  users 
of  the  minerals  developed  in  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  time  to  insist  that  the  utility 
companies  of  America  develop  adequate 
research  programs.  In  1970,  the  utility 
companies  of  America  spent  $400  million 
in  advertising  and  only  $46  million  on 
research. 

It  is  time  to  insist  upon  a  partnei-ship 
in  research — substantial  contribution  is 
due  by  the  extraction  industries  and  the 
utility  companies  of  America. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  associated  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  other 
Members  of  that  body,  our  colleagues 
from  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Members  of  the 
other  bodj',  and  additional  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  6788,  H.R.  10950,  and  S.  635,  who 
bring  before  tlie  House  measures  that 
realistically  face  a  crisis  and  resolutely 
maps  a  practical  solution. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  say  with 
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confidence  that  our  work  In  this  House 
will  "solve"  a  problem;  nevertheless, 
passage  of  H  Jl.  6788  will  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  very  large  problem  facing  our 
Nation. 

I  know  it  is  not  fashionable  to  say  that 
we  have  a  "solution"  to  anjrthing;  per- 
haps my  enthusiasm  for  this  piece  of 
legislation  should  be  tempered  with  an 
additional  comment,  to  wit:  We  have  a 
"solution"  for  a  current  crisis  and,  with 
any  luck  and  cooperation  from  the  States 
and  various  educational  Institutions,  we 
will  head  off  further  crises  caused  by  the 
shortages  of  technologically  trained 
manpower  for  the  mining  and  mineral 
industries  of  the  United  States. 

That,  in  brief,  is  what  HH.  6788  and 
its  companion  measures  seek  to  accom- 
plish. No  more  and  no  less.  This  piece  of 
legislation  acknowledges,  grapples  with, 
and  overcomes  the  disastrous  trend  we 
have  witnessed  over  the  past  two  decades 
of  a  declining  technoloigical  manpower 
base  for  our  critical,  basic,  mineral 
Industry. 

Is  it  possible,  one  might  ask,  that  I  am 
overstating  the  case  because  of  "pride  of 
authorship"?  I  am  indeed  proud  to  have 
been  involved  with  the  creation  of  the 
legislation  from  the  start,  but  the  statis- 
tics prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
our  national  mineral  industry  faces  a 
crisis  of  major  proportions. 

The  nimiber  of  mineral  schools  has 
decreased  from  26  to  17  in  only  10  years. 

During  tliat  same  period,  the  number 
of  mining  engineers  graduated  annually 
has  dropped  from  239  in  1960  to  a  low  of 
114  this  past  year. 

Twenty  years  ago,  nearly  500  mining 
engineers  were  coming  into  the  Industry 
each  year.  During  the  1950's,  American 
universities  and  colleges  graduated  ap- 
proximately 2,000  mineral  specialists 
each  year.  During  1967,  only  1,350  min- 
erals specialists  were  graduated. 

Were  the  country  and  the  Congress  to 
allow  the  trend  to  continue,  the  effect  on 
the  total  national  interest  would  be  in- 
calculable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
speaking  in  dramatic  terms.  The  crisis 
facing  the  mineral  industry  is  infinitely 
more  serious  than  the  "crisis"  we  ac- 
knowledged back  in  the  late  1950's  when 
the  U.S.S.R.  sent  the  first  sputnik 
"beeping"  over  our  country.  Because  of 
sputnik,  we  launched  the  Mercury,  Gem- 
ini, and  Apollo  programs.  The  Nation 
went  on  a  "crash  program"  to  demon- 
strate a  technological  superiority  in  the 
exciting  new  space  sciences.  We  suc- 
ceeded beyond  oxu*  wildest  dreams. 

But  consider  this  iwit:  What  has  our 
space  program,  and  especially  the  Apollo 
program,  brought  back  to  earth  for  study 
and  evaluation?  Rocks,  minerals,  and 
mineralogical  data.  Yes,  there  have  been 
other  "spinoffs"  of  the  space  program  in 
various  fields  of  science,  medicine,  ma- 
terials manufacture,  information  sys- 
tems, and  the  like,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  guts  of  the  space  program  has 
been  to  expand  man's  knowledge  and 
the  critical  line  of  inquiry  is  the  study 
of  the  moon's  rocks  and  minerals.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  overstressed  the  com- 
parison of  the  space  program  to  the 
mining  and  mineral  research  program 


contemplated  by  HJl.  6788.  The  "crisis" 
situation  is  obvloiis;  unfortunately,  too 
few  in  the  Nation  have  seen  it  as  such. 

With  regard  to  mining  and  mineral 
research  here  on  earth  and  especially  in 
the  United  States,  there  has  been  an  at- 
mosphere of,  "we'll  muddle  through 
somehow."  Who?  When? 

There  are  many  alarms  being  sounded 
and  a  variety  of  fears  for  the  future  are 
currently  in  vogue,  some  are  real  and 
some  imia«;ined.  However  preoccupied  we 
become  with  these  concerns,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  foundations  of  this  so- 
ciety rest  upon  its  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  human  resources. 

We  have  for  a  hundred  years  invested 
wisely  and  generously  in  agriculture.  We 
have  for  200  years  sought  to  improve  the 
human  lot  and  extend  the  intellect  and 
productivity  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  200  years  we 
have  acted  as  if  oiu:  mineral  resources 
would  never  be  expended  and  as  if  we 
thought  that  the  technology  to  extend 
them  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  futiu'e 
would  spring  from  the  ashes  of  our  fur- 
naces. 

We  are  rapidly  exhausting  our  better 
mineral  deposits.  We  have  ravished  the 
land  by  our  crude  techniques  of  removing 
them.  We  are  not  exploring  for  new  ones 
or  improving  oxa  ability  to  extract  use- 
ful materials  from  poorer  grade  minerals 
at  a  pace  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  materials.  We  have 
instead,  become  more  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  of  minerals  of 
all  kinds.  As  one  example:  Soviet  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  is  based  largely  upon 
oil  and  the  internal  mineral  policies 
adopted  by  nations  all  over  the  world  will 
increasingly  affect  the  availability  of 
mineral  resources  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Within  the  next  decade  we  have  some 
hard  choices  to  make.  We  can,  if  we 
choose,  become  more  nearly  self-suffi- 
cient in  mineral  resources  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. We  can  try  to  use  coercion  on 
our  suppliers  to  keep  minerals  fiowing 
into  the  country.  We  could  be  forced  to 
submit  to  foreign  domination,  because  of 
foreign  control  over  the  basic  resources 
we  need.  There  are,  of  course,  many  who 
would  have  the  United  States  return  to 
an  agrarian  society  with  a  reduced 
standard  of  living,  thus  decreasing  our 
need  for  the  resources  of  Mother  Earth. 

The  logical  choice  of  the  alternatives 
listed  above  is  the  first:  We  miist  become 
more  nearly  self-sufficient  in  mineral 
resources.  Following  that — ^if  we  fail  to 
support  acceleration  of  research  and 
education  in  the  mineral  sciences  and 
engineering  is  to  accept  the  gloomy  fore- 
casts of  the  doomsayers.  Research  and 
education  are  long  term  investments.  We 
cannot  start  a  "crash"  program  in  min- 
ing and  mineral  education  on  the  day 
our  foreign  supplies  of  minerals  are  cut 
off. 

HJR.  6788  does  not  project  a  crash  pro- 
gram; it  is  a  long-term,  realistic  program 
to  make  stu%  the  day  never  comes  to 
America  when  we  are  at  the  mercy  (rf 
others,  because  of  a  lack  of  minerals 
and/or  an  equally  disastrous  lack  of 
trained  manpower  to  properly  extract 
minerals. 


Every  State  in  the  Union  has  mineral 
problems  peculiar  to  it  and  State  regula- 
tions which  take  cognizance  of  these 
peculiar  conditions.  Geology  and  differ- 
ing economic  structures  and  social  pat- 
terns make  it  necessary  to  tailor  re- 
search and  educati(»i  in  mineral  explora- 
tion, extration,  and  conservation  to  the 
needs  of  each  State.  It  is  essential  that 
legislation  setting  up  centers  for  research 
and  education  recognize  these  differ- 
ences. 

Where  centers  of  educational  expertise 
already  exist,  they  should  be  strength- 
ened, but  no  State  should  be  prevented 
from  establishing  such  a  center  as  its 
needs  dictate. 

Changing  mineral  needs  and  economic 
facts  of  life  have  caused  and  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  new  problems  in  extrac- 
tion processing,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. No  State  should  be  without  the 
intellectual  and  technical  resources  to 
cope  with  the  problems  peculiar  to  Its 
geological  and  social  settinig. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  spe- 
cifically acknowledge  the  part  that  my 
colleague.  Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 
played  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  bill  originally  was  in- 
troduced during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  as  H.R.  3492  and  since  it  laid 
greater  stress  on  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  bill,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

After  consultation  with  scientists  from 
schools  involved,  with  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  with  Con- 
gressman Dent,  I  introduced  HJl.  6788 
which  we  are  now  considering.  This  legis- 
lation stresses  the  research  needs  of  our 
mineral  industries  and  was  natursJly  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Instilar  Affairs  where  Chair- 
man AspiNALL  and  other  members  rec- 
ognized the  critical  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  problems  our  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining,  and  the  whole 
committee,  are  constantly  grappling 
with.  Subsequently,  our  committee  held 
hearings  on  the  legislation  late  last  year, 
receiving  testimony  from  experts  from 
the  mining  and  mineral  industry,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  the  Government. 
We  felt  then,  and  do  now,  that  the  mat- 
ter of  our  future  mining  smid  mineral  in- 
dustry was  so  important  to  the  Nation 
that  our  particular  expertise  should  be 
applied  to  the  examination  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  legislation. 

As  our  colleagues  know.  Congressman 
Dent's  bill  was  Incorporated  into  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  is  now  in 
conference.  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Dent 
for  generously  requesting  that  his  col- 
leagues in  the  conference  committee 
delete  his  mineral  research  bill  in  favor 
of  the  legislation  we  are  discussing  today. 
By  his  act  of  conviction.  Congressman 
Dent  has,  I  believe,  insured  passage  of 
the  legislation  and  I  wanted  to  give  him 
full  credit  for  the  part  he  played  in  the 
preparation  and  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  in  sum- 
mary that  the  United  States  was  once  the 
leader  In  mineral  technology,  but  since 
World  War  n  industrial  research  and 
development  have  lagged  to  the  point 
where  the  domestic  industry  has  pro- 
duced few  new  minerals  recovery  process 
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and  techniques,  and  has  turned  to  other 
countries  for  ideas  and  processes. 

It  is  time  to  turn  the  trend  around.  We 
must  reverse  the  trend. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Nation  nor  the  in- 
tellectual community,  nor  the  press,  to 
rise  up  in  vociferous  support  of  oiu:  re- 
quest here  today  as  they  did  when  Sput- 
nik entered  the  language,  but  I  submit 
that  the  issue  and  chaUenge  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  Just  as  great.  I  do  expect  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize its  responsibility  to  lead  the  coim- 
try  with  regard  to  forestalling  a  mining 
and  mineral  disaster. 

The  mining  and  mineral  research  cen- 
ters bill  before  you  now  is  farseeing, 
yet  practical,  legislation.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  it  become  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mining  and  Min- 
erals Resources  Research  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  on  the  sound 
exploration,  extraction,  processing,  and  de- 
velopment of  its  unrenewable  mineral  re- 
sources, and  in  order  to  supplement  the  Act 
of  December  31.  1970,  Public  Law  91-631, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  the  Congress 
declares  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and/or 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  conduct 
of  research,  investigations,  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations, exploration,  extraction,  process- 
ing, development,  production,  and  the  train- 
ing of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists  in 
the  fields  of  mining,  mineral  resources,  and 
technology. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1.  line  4, 
strike  out  "1971'."  and  insert  "1972".". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BT     MR.     HECHLER     OF 
WEST    TIBCINZA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  three  amendments  at 
the  desk  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hechixr  of 
West  Virginia. 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  all  through  the  period 
on  page  2,  line  9,  Inclusive;  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Congress,  In  recognition  of  the 
impact  of  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment on  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  minerals  Industries  and  on 
the  natiu-al  environment,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  and  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation  is  dependent,  in  large 
measure,  on  the  sound  exploration,  extrac- 
tion, processing,  and  development  of  Its  un- 
renewable mineral  resources,  declares  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  in  as- 
siiring  the  Nation,  at  all  times,  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists: 

"(1)  for  the  minerals  Industries  engaged 
In  research.  Investigations,  experiments,  dem- 


onstrations, exploration,  extraction,  process- 
ing, developing,  and  production  of  such 
resources  consistent  with  the  need  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  and  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  environment;  and 

"(2)  for  the  public  agencies  concerned 
with  such  industries,  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  working  In  such  industries, 
and  with  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment.". 

Page  4,  line  7,  after  the  word  "provide" 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ptupose  of  this  Act,". 

Page  14,  line  3,  strike  the  period  and  In- 
sert therein  the  following:  "and  Its  Impact 
on  health  and  safety  and  the  environment." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that 
having  the  business  if  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  intervening  will  not  pre- 
vent a  point  of  order  being  made  against 
the  three  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  state  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  on  two  principal  groimds: 
First,  the  gentleman's  amendments  would 
change  substantially  and  very  complete- 
ly the  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
which  is  "to  establish  mining  and  min- 
eral research  centers,  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  mining 
minerals  research,  to  supplement  the 
act  of  December  31,  1970,  Public  Law 
91-631,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970, 
the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  to  stimulate,  sponsor, 
provide  for  and/or  supplement  present 
programs  for  the  conduct  of  research, 
investigations,  experiments,  demonstra- 
tions, exploration,  extraction,  processing, 
development,  production,  and  the  train- 
ing of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
in  the  fields  of  mining,  mineral  resources, 
and  technology." 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
declared  that,  rather  than  having  this 
basic  research  purpose,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  to  assist  in  assuring  the 
Nation  at  all  times  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists, 
which  is  a  totally  different  and  substan- 
tially different  purpose  than  that  stated 
in  the  act. 

Furthermore,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment,  because  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  the  principal  thrust  of 
his  amendments  the  development  of 
health  and  safety  of  persons  working  in 
the  minerals  industries,  and  he  has  re- 
stated the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
in  such  industries  at  two  points  in  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered. 

Paragraph  No.  689  of  rule  XI,  which 


outlines  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various 
committees,  defines  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  include  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
and  the  welfare  of  the  miners. 

Paragraph  702  of  the  same  rule  defines 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  stating  that 
that  jurisdiction  extends  to  "mineral  land 
laws  and  claims  and  entries  thereimder; 
mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands; 
mining  interests  generally;  mining 
schools  and  experimental  stations."  But 
you  will  note  in  the  note  directly  under 
the  section  703  the  statement  appears — 

The  subject  of  welfare  of  men  working  In 
mines  formerly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  which  com- 
mittee was  absorbed  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs,  was  vested  In  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by  the 
Reorganization  Act  (60  Stat.  812). 

If  this  House  wants  to  put  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  miners  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  perfecUy 
willing  to  accept  the  decision,  and  I  think 
the  committee  would  try  to  do  a  good 
Job  with  it.  But  the  rules  have  not  placed 
it  there,  and  I  do  not  think  by  this 
amendment  the  committee  should  be 
moved  into  an  area  not  within  its  Juris- 
diction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  amendments  would 
substantially  change  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  basic  legislation,  H.R.  6788.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  merely  expand  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  and  include  those  as- 
pects of  health,  safety  and  environment 
which  deserve  equal  emphasis. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  the  4th  of 
November  1971,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  raising  a 
point  of  order  against  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  said  the  subject  matter  of 
that  bill,  and  a  similar  bill,  S.  635,  which 
also  authorized  grants  to  establish  min- 
eral research  institutes,  should  be  vmder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

In  ruling  on  the  point  of  order  which 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  raised  on 
the  4th  of  November  1971,  the  temporary 
chairman,  Mr.  Bolano  of  Massachusetts, 
indicated — 

To  be  sure,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  Jurisdiction  under  Clauses 
10(k)  and  (1)  of  Rule  XI  over  measures  re- 
lating to  mining  schools  and  mining  In- 
terests. 

At  that  time  the  Chair  said  that  the 
Speaker  had  properly  referred  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  therefore  since  it  was  properly  re- 
ferred, it  was  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee,  and  he  overruled  the 
point  of  order. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Speaker  referred,  tmder  rule  XT,  H.R. 
6788  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  That  bill,  the  bill  we 
are     presenUy     considering,     provides. 
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among  other  things,  the  training  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  at  mining  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  It  also  provides 
for  the  conduct,  research,  experiment, 
and  demonstrations  with  regard  to  min- 
ing. As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
said  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 117,  part  30,  page  39264.  both  of 
those  subjects  are  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  travesty 
on  the  legislative  process  to  rule  at  this 
point  that  we  cannot  extend  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  bUl  beyond  production  in 
order  to  protect  and  to  train  others  in  the 
protection  and  health  and  safety  of  those 
who  work  in  the  minerals  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rees).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  is  not  germane  to  the  bill.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  stated  on  page  2, 
lines  3  through  9,  is  to  encourage  pro- 
grams for  the  conduct  "of  research,  in- 
vestigations, experiments,  demonstra- 
tions, exploration,  extraction,  processing, 
development,  production,  and  the  train- 
ing of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
in  the  field  of  mining,  mineral  resources, 
and  technology." 

The  amendment  would  change  the 
statement  of  purpose  contained  in  the  bill 
to  one  primarily  oriented  toward  the 
training  of  engineers  and  scientists.  The 
amendment  would  also  introduce  into 
this  statement  of  purpose  the  subject 
matter  of  the  health  and  safety  of  miners 
and — as  the  Chair  reads  the  amend- 
ment— would  declare  it  to  be  part  of  this 
purpose  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  for  "the 
public  agencies  concerned — with  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  working  in 
such  industries,"  meaning  the  mining 
and  mineral  resource  industries. 

The  subject  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
miners  is,  of  course,  placed  by  the  rules  of 
this  House  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
training  of  scientists  primarily  concerned 
with  this  particular  subject  could  also 
fall  under  that  jurisdiction. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Chair  holds  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  and  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time — and  it 
will  only  be  a  minute — to  say  that  while 
the  Chairman  has  upheld  the  point  of 
order  made  a  moment  ago,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  this  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  of  practically  every 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee,  that 
the  council  which  is  named  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  cormection 
with  this  program  should  certainly  in- 
clude people  with  a  great  level  of  com- 
petence and  with  a  great  level  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  mining  safety,  and 
that  they  should  have  at  all  times  in  mind 
in  connection  with  their  programs  in  re- 
search the  development  of  additional 
safety  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jield  on 
that  point? 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-ginla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  on  the  statement  he  has 
just  made,  because  I  think  the  history  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  certainly  demon- 
strates we  do  not  have  to  give  them  any 
fixrther  encouragement  to  cause  them  to 
put  a  greater  degree  of  emphasis  on  pro- 
duction. It  is  important  that  Congress 
repeatedly  emphasize  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  they  must  pay  more  attention 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners  as 
well  as  envirormiental  considerations.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I 
am  most  appreciative  of  the  remarks  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  level  of 
successful  effort  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  the  inspection  field.  I  think  I  share 
deeply  with  the  gentleman  the  sense  of 
sorrow  over  the  tragedies  that  have  oc- 
curred in  our  mines,  some  of  which  I  am 
quite  sure  would  have  been  averted  by 
adequate  inspection  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
continued  effort  in  this  field. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  do  appreciate  the  indication  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
safety  will  be  an  inherent  part  of  the 
work  done  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  perfecting 
amendments  would  have  recognized  our 
continuing  concern  for  the  interdis- 
ciplinary natxire  of  problems  facing 
mineral  engineers.  In  my  work  on  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  it 
has  become  evident  to  me  that  vie  must 
look  to  solving  scientific  problems  from 
many  points  of  view.  Thus  mineral  en- 
gineers should  broaden  their  range  of 
study  to  include  the  human  and  en- 
vironmental Issues  involved  in  mining 
and  mining  processes. 

It  seems  important  to  me  in  light  of 
continued  congressional  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  FederaJ  Metal  and  Non- 
metalic  Safety  Act  that  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently written  does  not  include  additional 
funding  for  desperately  needed  health 
and  safety  currlculums  in  mining  and  en- 
gineering schools.  The  bills  as  presently 
written  are  more  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  production  and  extraction 
of  minerals  than  with  the  environ- 
mental and  health  related  aspects  which 
go  into  all  mining  operations.  I  believe 
we  needed  a  balance  and  these  amend- 
ments will  do  just  that. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  continued  concern  in 
this  area  and  regret  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  his  support  and  the  cogent 
arguments  he  has  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

"nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE   I— STATE   MINING   AND   MINERAL 
RESOUBCES    RESEARCH    INSXITUTES 
Sec.  100.    (a)    There  are  autborized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding  fiscal   year   thereafter   the   siun   of 
$500,000  to  assist  each  participating  State  In 
establishing  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  a 
competent  and  qualified  mining  and  mineral 
resource  research  Institute,  center,  or  equiva- 
lent agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "in- 
stitute") at  one  college  or  university  la  that 
State,  which  college  or  university  shall  be  a 
college  or  university  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  approved  July  2,  1862  (12 
Stat.  503),  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts"  or  some 
other  Institution  designated  by  Act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  concerned:  Promded, 
That   (1)    such  moneys  when  appropriated 
shall  be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  dollar 
for   dollar   basis,   non-Federal   funds   which 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to 
support  the  institute;    (2)    if  there  Is  more 
than  one  such  college  or  university  in  a  State, 
established  in  accordance  with  said  Act  of 
July  2,  1862.  funds  under  this  Act  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  a  designation  to  the  contrary 
by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid 
to  the  one  such  college  or  university  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  receive 
the  same  subject  to  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination that  such  college  or  university  has, 
or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have,  the 
capability  of  doing  efTectlve  work  under  this 
Act;    (3)   two  or  more  States  may  cooperate 
In  the  designation  of  a  single  interstate  or 
regional  institute.  In  which  event  the  siuns 
assignable  to  all  of  the  cooperating  States 
shall  be  paid  to  such  Institute;  and  (4)  a  des- 
ignated college  or  university  may,  as  author- 
ized by  appropriate  State  authority,  arrange 
with  other  colleges  and  universities  within  the 
State  to  participate  In  work  of  the  Institute, 
(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  In- 
stitute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  with  which  it  is  affiliated 
to  conduct  competent  research.   Investiga- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both,  in 
relation  to  mining  and  mineral  resources  and 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  mineral  engi- 
neers and  scientists  through  such  research, 
investigations,  demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments. Such  research,  investigations,  demon- 
strations, experiments,  and  training  may  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  exploration; 
extraction;  processing;  development;  produc- 
tion of  mineral  resources;  mining  and  min- 
eral   technology;    supply    and    demand    for 
minerals;  conservation  and  best  use  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  minerals;  the  economic,  legal, 
social   engineering,   recreational,    biological, 
geographic,  ecological,  and  other  aspects  of 
mining,    mineral    resources,    and    mineral 
reclamation,  having  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
relation on  the  natural  environment,  the 
varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  to,  mining  and  mineral  resource 
research  projects  being  conducted  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
and  others,  and  to  avoid  any  undue  displace- 
ment of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists  else- 
where engaged  In  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research. 

Sec.  101  (a)  There  Is  further  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  thereafter  the  budx  of 
$6,000,000  annually,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
appropriated  shall  be  made  available  to  in- 
stitutes to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
specific  mineral  research  and  demonstration 
projects  of  industrywide  application,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken,  including 
the  expenses  of  planning  and  coordinating 
reglonxd  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search projects  by  two  or  more  Institutes. 
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(b)  Each  implication  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall, 
among  other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  pursued,  the  qualiflcationa 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
it,  the  estimated  cost,  the  importance  of  the 
project  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State  con- 
cerned, and  its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  theretofore  pursued  or  being 
pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  training  of  mining 
and  mineral  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
the  extent  of  participation  by  nongovern- 
mental sources  in  the  project.  No  grant  shall 
be  made  under  said  subsection  (a)  except  for 
a  project  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  all  grants  shall  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  merit  of  the  project,  the  need 
for  the  knowledge  which  it  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce when  completed,  and  the  opportunity 
It  provides  for  the  training  of  individuals  as 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 

Sec.  102.  Sums  available  to  the  States 
under  the  terms  of  sections  100  and  101  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  their  designated 
institutes  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts 
during  each  fiscal  year  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  him.  The  Secretary  may  designate  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
section  100  of  this  Act  for  scholarships, 
graduate  fellowships,  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships. Each  institute  shall  set  forth  its 
plan  to  provide  for  the  training  of  Individ- 
uals as  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
under  a  curriculum  appropriate  to  the  field 
of  mineral  resources  and  mineral  engineer- 
ing and  related  fields;  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  which  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds;  have 
an  officer  appointed  by  Its  governing  au- 
thority who  shall  receive  and  account  for 
all  funds  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  on  work  accomplished 
and  the  status  of  projects  underway,  together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amounts 
received  under  any  provisions  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  its 
dlsbiirsements  on  schedules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  If  any  of  the  moneys  received 
by  the  authorized  receiving  officer  of  any 
institute  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  Improperly 
diminished,  lost,  or  misapplied,  it  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  State  concerned  and  until 
so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation 
shall  be  allotted  or  paid  to  any  institute  of . 
such  State. 

Sec.  103.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  In  addition  to  being  available  for 
expenses  for  research,  investigations,  exper- 
iments, and  training  conducted  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  shall  also  be  available 
for  printing  and  publishing  the  results 
thereof  and  for  administrative  planning  and 
direction.  The  Institutes  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct 
programs  under  this  Act  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies 
and  individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the 
selection  of  the  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources problems  Involved,  and  moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  paying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  planning,  coordinating,  and  conducting 
such  cooperative  research. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act  and, 
after  full  consultation  with  other  interested 
Federal  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rulea 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 


out  Its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire a  showing  that  institutes  designated 
to  receive  funds  have,  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have,  the  capability  of  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  Act,  participate  In 
coordinating  research  Initiated  under  this 
Act  by  the  institutes,  indicate  to  them  such 
lines  of  inquiry  as  to  hUn  seem  most  im- 
portant, and  encourage  and  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  cooperation 
by  and  between  the  institutes  and  between 
them  and  other  research  organizations,  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  other  Federal  establishments. 

On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ascertain  whether  the  require- 
ments of  section  102  have  been  met  as  to 
each  State,  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  under 
section  100  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount 
which  it  is  entitled  to  receive. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  work  of  the  Institutes  in  all 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary's  report  shall  indicate  whether  any 
portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  State  has  been  withheld 
and.  If  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation- 
ship existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  under  whose  direction  an  In- 
stitute is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  in  which  it  Is  located,  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way  be  construed 
to  authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of 
education  at  any  college  or  university. 

TITLE  II— ADDITIONAL  MINING  AND 
MINERAL  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  200.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $10,- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1972,  increasing  $2,000,- 
000  annually  for  five  years,  and  continuing  at 
$20,000,000  annually  thereafter  from  which 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants,  contracts, 
matching,  or  other  arrangements  with  edu- 
cational Institutions;  private  foundations 
or  other  Institutions;  with  private  firms  and 
individuals;  and  with  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies,  to  undertake  re- 
search into  any  aspects  of  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  problems  related  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
may  be  deemed  desirable  and  are  not  other- 
wise being  studied.  The  Secretary  shall,  in- 
sofar as  it  Is  practicable  utilize  the  facilities 
of  institutes  designated  In  section  100  of 
this  Act  to  perform  such  special  research, 
authorized  by  this  section,  and  shall  select 
the  institutes  for  the  performance  of  such 
special  research  on  the  basis  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  personnel  who  will  conduct 
and  direct  It,  the  nature  of  the  facilities 
available  in  relation  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  research  project,  special  geographic, 
geologic,  or  climatic  conditions  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  institute  in  rela- 
tion to  any  special  requirements  of  the  re- 
search project,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
win  provide  opportunity  for  training  individ- 
uals as  mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 

TITLE  in — MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  300.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  cooperation 
of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
concerned  with  mining  and  mineral  resources 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  of  pri- 
vate Institutions  and  individuals,  to  assure 
that  the  programs  authorized  in  this  Act 
will  supplement  and  not  duplicate  estab- 
lished mining  and  minerals  research  pro- 
grams, to  stimulate  research  in  otherwise  ne- 
glected areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a  com- 


prehensive, nationwide  program  of  mining 
and  minerals  research.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  generally  available  information  and 
reports  on  projects  completed,  in  progress,  or 
planned  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in 
addition  to  any  direct  publication  of  infor- 
mation by  the  institutes  themselves. 

Sec  301.  Nothing  in  this  Act  Is  Intended  to 
give  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  any  authority  or  sur- 
veillance over  mining  and  mineral  resources 
research  conducted  by  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  as  repealing,  su- 
perseding, or  diminishing  existing  authorities 
or  responsibilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  plan  and  conduct,  con- 
tract for.  or  assist  in  research  in  Its  area  of 
responsibility  and  concern  with  mining  and 
mineral  resources. 

Sec.  302.  Contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
work  authorized  under  this  Act  with  an  In- 
stitute, educational  institution,  or  nonprofit 
organization  may  be  undertaken  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3684  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  when,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, advance  payments  of  Initial  expense  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  such  work. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriated 
fimds  may  be  expended  pursuant  to  author- 
ization given  by  this  Act  for  any  scientific 
or  technological  research  or  development  ac- 
tivity unless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned 
upon  provisions  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  be  effective  to  Insure 
that  all  Information,  uses,  products,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments  re- 
sulting from  that  activity  will  (with  such 
exception  and  limitation  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  after  consultation  with  tlie 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  be  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  defense)  be  made 
freely  and  fully  available  to  tlie  general 
public.  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  to  any  such  activity  of  any 
rights  which  that  owner  may  have  tinder 
that  patent. 

Sec.  304.  There  shall  be  established,  in 
such  agency  and  location  as  the  President 
determines  to  be  desirable,  a  center  for 
cataloging  current  and  projected  scientific 
research  In  all  fields  of  mining  and  mineral 
resources.  Each  Federal  agency  doing  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  shall  cooper- 
ate by  providing  the  cataloging  center  with 
Information  on  work  underway  or  sched- 
uled by  it.  The  cataloging  center  shall  clas- 
sify and  maintain  for  general  use  a  cata- 
log of  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
and  investigation  projects  In  progress  or 
scheduled  by  all  Federal  agencies  and  by  such 
non-Federal  agencies  of  government,  col- 
leges, universities,  private  Institutions,  firms, 
and  Individuals  as  voluntarily  may  make 
such  Information  available. 

Sec.  305.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify 
agency  responsibility  for  Federal  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  and  provide  for 
inter-agency  coordination  of  such  research. 
Including  the  research  authorized  by  this 
Act.  Such  coordination  shall  include  (a)  con- 
tlnviing  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide program  in  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research,  (b)  Identification  and 
elimination  of  duplication  and  overlap  be- 
tween two  or  more  agency  programs,  (c) 
Identification  of  technical  needs  in  various 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  cate- 
gories, (d)  recommendations  with  respect  to 
allocation  of  technical  effort  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  (e)  review  of  technical  man- 
power needs  and  findings  concerning  man- 
agement policies  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  Government- wide  research  effort,  and  (f ) 
actions  to  facilitate  Interagency  communica- 
tion at  management  levels. 
Sec.  306.  (a)   The  Secretary  of  the  lute- 
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rlor  shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Mining  and  Minerals  Resources  Research 
composed  of — 

(1)  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  bis 
delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  bis  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; 

(3)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; and 

(5)  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint  who  are  knowledgeable  In  the 
field  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  reconunendatlons  to,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  Involving  or  re- 
lating to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with,  and  consider  recommendations 
of,  such  Conunittee  In  the  conduct  of  min- 
ing and  mineral  resuorces  research  and  the 
making  of  any  g;rant  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  during  which  they 
are  performing  Conunittee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  but  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS-18 
as  provided  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  title  S  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  shall,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  sections  5703  and  5704  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  be  fully  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  related  expenses. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COlfMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2.  line  13,  strike  out  "1972,"  and  In- 
sert'■1973.". 

Page  2,  line  15.  strike  out  (500,000  to  assist 
each  participating  State"  and  insert  "(500,- 
000  for  each  participating  State,  to  assist  It". 

Page  2,  line  21,  after  the  words  "shall  be" 
strike  the  remainder  of  the  line  and  the 
language  through  "concerned:"  on  page  3, 
line  2  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  tax 
supported  school  of  mines  or  a  tax  supported 
college  or  university  having  an  administra- 
tive unit  such  as  a  school  or  department 
wherein  education  and  research  are  being 
carried  out  In  the  minerals  engineering 
fields:". 

Page  3,  line  10,  after  "Sta>te,"  strike  out 
"established  In  accordance  with  said  Act  of 
July  2, 1862.". 

Page  4,  line  4  after  "experiments"  Insert 
"on  mineral  resource  problems  having  In- 
dustry-wide application,". 

Page  4,  line  25.  strike  out  "1972,"  and 
Insert  "institutes". 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "the  States"  and 
Insert  "institutes". 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "to  their  desig- 
nated Institutes". 

Page  7,  line  17,  strike  out  "section"  and 
Insert  "solution". 

Page  8,  line  17,  strike  out  "State,"  insert 
"State."  and  strike  aU  of  lines  17,  18,  19  and 
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Page  9,  line  13,  strllce  out  "1972,"  and  Insert 
"1973,". 

Page  9,  Une  IS,  after  "Institutions"  Insert 
a  semi-colon. 

Page  14,  following  Une  22,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Sec.  307.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITEBED  BT  MK.  OUIX 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qthe:  Page  2, 
strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  foUows  down 
through  and  Including  line  24  on  page  3  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE   I— \nNlNG   AND   MINERAL 
RESOURCES   RESEARCH   INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec.  100.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  make  grants.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  not  more 
than  twenty  colleges  and  imlversities  as  he 
may  select  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  establish 
and  carry  out  the  work  of  a  competent  and 
qualified  mining  and  minerals  research  In- 
stitute, center,  or  equivalent  agency  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  an  "Institute").  Each 
coUege  or  university  selected  shall  be  a  tax 
supported  college  or  university  having  an 
administrative  unit,  such  as  a  school  or  de- 
partment, wherein  education  and  research 
are  being  carried  out  in  the  minerals  engi- 
neering fields.  Colleges  or  universities  se- 
lected under  this  subsection  are  encouraged 
to  cooperate  with  other  such  coUeges  and 
universities  In  participating  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute,  and  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  region  In  which  such 
Institute  is  located. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
grants  under  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums,  not  ex- 
ceeding (SOO.OCX)  for  each  Institute,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  estimated  yearly  cost  of 
establishing  or  carrying  out  the  work  of  each 
such  institute.  Such  sums  shall  be  made 
available  to  match,  on  a  doUar  for  dollar 
basis,  non-Federal  fimds  which  shaU  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to  support 
such  institute". 

Page  3.  line  26.  strike  out  "(b)  "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  6.  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out 
"The  Secretary  may  designate  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  authorized  by  section 
1(X)  of  this  Act  for  scholarships,  graduate 
fellowships,  and  postdoctoral   fellowships.". 

Page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  "State"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "institute". 

Page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  "any  Institute  of 
such  State"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
institute". 

Page  8,  line  20,  strike  out  "State."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Institute.". 

Page  8,  line  23,  strike  out  "in  aU  States". 

Page  9,  line  1.  strike  out  "State"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Institute". 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  ReseiTlng  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  another  copy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback) 
had  been  here,  he  would  have  offered  this 
amendment,  and  that  is  why,  I  say  to  the 
chairman,  his  name  appears  on  the  copy 
I  have  given  to  you.  But  he  has  to  remain 
in  Oregon.  Therefore,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  o£fer  the  amendment  for  him. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  the  higher 
education  biU  that  passed  the  House,  we 
provided  for  10  regions.  However,  in  look- 
ing at  this  and  at  subsequent  information 
with  the  provision  of  the  16  institutions 
that  now  could  qualify,  we  felt  it  would 
be  asking  too  much  for  us  to  limit  this 
to  10  institutions  on  a  regional  basis.  Un- 
doubtedly, since  the  States  committed 
their  own  efforts  to  16  of  them,  those  in- 
stitutions would  want  to  benefit  from 
this  program  and  establish  an  institute  to 
conduct  the  kind  of  research  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  understand  and  know 
what  we  will  be  doing  in  mining  and 
mineral  resource  development.  There- 
fore we  set  the  figrure  at  20. 

The  authorization  of  the  amoimt  per 
institute  is  the  same  as  in  the  committee 
bill. 

As  I  had  indicated  earlier,  it  removes 
the  authority  for  the  fellowships  in  sec- 
tion 102,  which  is  just  one  line  in  the 
bill,  because  we  included  and  let  remain 
in  the  higher  education  bill  the  au- 
thority for  fellowships  in  which  we  set 
aside  $1  million  for  that  purpose. 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  this  pro- 
vides for  fellowships  in  the  whole  area  of 
mineral  education,  including  all  minerals 
that  we  produce  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  talked  on 
this  general  debate  before,  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  for  any  questions  you 
might  have,  but  since  you  understand  the 
situation,  I  think  we  can  bring  it  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

First  of  all,  your  general  idea  is  that 
you  could  have  regional  centers  rather 
than  centers  by  States,  but  because  we 
have  presently  centers  of  learning  in  this 
particular  field  which  are  8idjacent,  this 
would  first  of  all  be  a  modification  of  your 
regional  idea,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  The  original 
concept  was  to  have  10  centers,  and  this 
is  a  modification. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now  we  come  up  with  20 
centers.  Is  that  lund  of  an  arbitrary 
figure? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  arbitrary  to  some  ex- 
tent, I  imagine,  but  not  totally.  There  are 
regions  of  the  country  that  ought  to  be 
covered,  but  the  present  institutions 
cover  most  of  those  regions.  Therefore, 
we  felt  the  four  additional  ones  were  all 
that  were  necessary  now  to  make  certain 
that  there  would  be  regional  efforts 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  could 
have  said  21,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  KYL.  There  is  nothing  In  the  bill 
that  says  a  State  has  to  do  this  job,  is 
there? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  That  is  true.  You  are 
correct.  There,  is  nothing  that  states 
the  State  will  have  to  do  it.  and  of  course, 
the  State  has  to  pick  up  the  matching 
money  before  they  can  do  it.  But  it  would 
be  imwlse  to  encourage  States  to  involve 
themselves  in  this,  assuming  every  State 
ought  to  do  it.  It  ought  to  be  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  because  with  the  mobility 
of  students  now,  there  is  no  problem  in 
their  attending  other  institutions. 

I  know  the  committee  bill  has  it  in 
mind  where  there  is  language  occurring 
and  the  two  go  togeUier  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
making  that  last  point,  because  it  does 
permit  States  to  give  it. 

Can  the  gentleman  cite  one  State  of 
these  United  States  m  which  there  is  not 
an  institution  which  in  some  way  deals 
with  the  sophistications  that  are  covered 
by  this  bill?  This  would  include  recycling 
and  the  legal  aspects  as  well  as  the  social 
aspects. 

Is  there  one  State  in  the  Union  which 
does  not  have  a  university  which  does  not 
deal  with  some  of  these  aspects? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  know  what  work  the 
universities  are  doing  with  reference  to 
these  aspects,  but  I  know  they  are  in- 
volved with  many  facets  of  this  question. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  as  to  why  we  should  have  a 
specific  number  and  why  we  should  limit 
it  to  20  is  because  we  have  very  limited 
funds.  We  want  to  target  in  on  those 
meaningful  institutions  and  not  have  a 
shotgun  approach  for  everyone  in  every 
State  going  into  these  research  programs. 

The  intention  of  this  amendment  is  to 
do  just  that,  to  go  to  those  institutions 
which  are  primarily  concerned  and  have 
the  expertise  and  add  and  supplement  to 
it  and  to  target  the  fimds  intu  those  areas 
so  we  can  have  adequate  research. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  your 
State  feels  with  reference  to  this  re- 
gional business,  but  Oklahomans  are 
getting  so  tired  of  going  to  Texas  in 
order  to  do  business  with  ihe  Pederal 
Government  that  it  is  getting  to  be  un- 
bearable. 

If  you  are  in  one  of  those  States  that 
does  not  have  the  largest  city  in  the  four- 
State  area,  you  are  confronted  with  the 
same  situation  of  having  to  drive  or  fly 
300  or  400  or  500  miles  to  another  State 
to  do  some  business  with  the  f^eral 
Government. 

We  have  at  this  time  In  the  Nation  36 
States  that  have  institutions  that  con- 
ceivably could  qualify  under  this  pro- 
gram of  dollar  matching  for  funds  for  a 
minerals  research  program. 
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Why  would  we  say  under  any  kind  of 
an  amendment  that  20  of  your  36  States 
can  have  one  of  these  programs  and  16 
of  those  cannot?  Who  is  going  to  make 
that  decision?  The  Secretary  of  Interior? 
Do  you  want  him  to  decide  that  it  will  be 
the  State  next  to  you  and  your  State  is 
not  qualified? 

We  say  let  every  State  that  has  one  of 
these  institutions  and  which  wants  to  get 
into  the  minerals  research  field,  let  every 
State  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  put 
up  its  money  and  match  the  Federal  dol- 
lars in  carrying  out  this  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  think  the  point  is  that  mining  proc- 
esses and  safety  know  no  State  bound- 
aries. It  is  a  national  problem. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  not  refiective  of  State  jurisdiction 
but  rather  the  funds  will  be  used  to  de- 
velop on  a  national  basis  in  the  mining 
industry  both  in  terms  of  safety  and  pro- 
duction in  research. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  happy  if  his  fine  school  which  is 
located  in  his  State  did  not  get  one  of 
these  centers  but  that  instead  it  went  to 
Illinois? 

Mr.  ESCJH.  I  would  like  to  see  those  in- 
stitutions with  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
pertise receive  these  funds. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And,  if  there  are 
36  of  them  that  have  a  good  basis  for 
this  land  of  program,  are  you  just  going 
to  eliminate  16  of  them? 

Mr.  ESCTH.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
testimony  before  the  full  committee  in- 
dicates that  there  are  only  16  rather 
than  the  36. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  At  least  36  insti- 
tutions have  accredited  curriculums, 
leading  to  first  degress  in  1970  and  I 
think  every  university  of  this  category 
should  have  a  chance  to  participate. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Edhondson)  in  his  remarks. 

I  happen  to  serve  both  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  as  well  as  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  we  had 
very  little  in  the  way  of  testimony  in 
depth  on  the  need  for  the  most  compre- 
hensive fimding  of  the  widest  range  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  testimony 
that  we  did  receive  and  that  we  were  able 
to  consider  in  depth  on  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Subcommittee. 

I  think  the  point  which  has  been  made 
by  the  gentteman  from  Oklahoma  is  most 
well  founded,  and  it  has  very  particular 
application,  perhaps,  in  specific  portions 
of  the  East,  but  most  assuredly  in  the 
Western  States  where  all  of  those  States 
are  confronted  with  the  need  to  enrich 
their  mining  programs. 

This  is  a  very  modest  and  useful  step 
in  that  direction,  and  the  limitations 
posed  by  the  amendment  would  be  in  my 
judgment  cotmterproductive. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendm«it  was 
not  offered  in  the  subcommittee,  al- 
though the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dellenback)  who  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  od.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  did  tell  us  that  he  intended  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  when  H.R.  6788 
came  to  the  floor. 

This  amendment  arbitrarily  limits  the 
number  of  States  that  can  participate  in 
the  program.  It  therefore  treats  them  all 
unequally.  This  amendment  will  promote 
favoritism  in  choosing  the  States  that 
can  participate. 

Very  frankly,  the  dwindling  supply  of 
competent  personnel  trained  in  the  min- 
ing and  minerals  fields  is  one  reason  why 
our  mining  and  mineral  technology  is  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
our  country  for  mineral  production.  Pro- 
hibiting some  States  from  participation 
will  deprive  this  coimtrj'  of  the  research 
results  and  the  trained  manpower  that 
would  have  been  produced  by  those 
States.  A  less  than  halfway  measure  will 
not  materially  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  our  mining  and  minerals  problems. 

The  water  resources  research  program, 
established  by  Public  Law  88-379,  is  sim- 
ilar in  scope  to  H.R.  6788.  The  water  re- 
sources research  program  has  stimulated 
and  expanded  research,  produced  new 
technology  and  produced  more  people 
trained  in  the  water  field. 

Expanded  research,  technology,  and 
more  qualified  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  are  just  what  is  needed  in  the 
mining  and  minerals  fields.  The  water 
resomces  research  program  does  not  ar- 
bitrarily limit  State  participants  and  this 
program  should  not  either. 

Our  mining  and  minerals  technology 
faces  differing  problems  in  each  one  of 
the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Limiting 
the  centers  to  20  or  any  other  arbitrary 
number  reduces  the  probability  that  our 
technology  vrtll  be  enhanced  and  in- 
creases the  time  frame  for  the  techno- 
logical improvement  contemplated  by 
this  legislation. 

Let  us  remember  that  not  all  of  the 
50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  will  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  The  report  of  the 
committee  which  reported  this  bill  states : 

The  Committee  does  not  believe  the  pro- 
gram will  Involve  maximum  participation  by 
aU  States  for  a  number  of  reasons:  First,  the 
annual  Federal  expenditure  will  be  decreased 
by  the  Inability  of  each  State  or  institute  to 
match,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution. Second,  the  fact  that  the  Institute 
must  be  a  tax-supported  institution,  having 
a  research  program  in  the  minerals  engineer- 
ing fields,  limits  the  numt^er  of  colleges  and 
universities  that  can  quality  under  the  Act. 
Thirdly,  it  Is  anticipated  that  only  those 
States  having  a  substantial  mining  and 
mineral  economy  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  will  allow  par- 
ticipation by  those  States  capable  of  and 
desiring  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask 
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someone  knowledgeable  with  respect  to 
the  bill,  several  questions,  the  first  one 
concerning  the  creaticm  of  an  advisory 
committee. 

I  note  that  four  members  are  speci- 
fied the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
or  his  delegate;  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  or  his  dele- 
gate; the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
or  his  delegate. 

What  influence  will  the  advisory  com- 
mittee have  upon  the  appointments  or 
designations  as  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment just  offered  to  the  committee?  Will 
they  have  any  influence  on  that? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  bill,  as  brought 
to  the  floor  by  the  committee,  would 
leave  the  designation  of  the  institutions 
within  the  State  basically  to  the  State  as 
to  which  State  institution  would  get  the 
dollar  funding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  advisory  com- 
mittee have  any  influence  upon  that  de- 
cision? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee, to  my  way  of  thinking,  would 
have  no  way  of  influencing  the  decision 
as  to  what  State  institution  was  desig- 
nated by  the  State. 

Under  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
has  offered,  limiting  it  to  20  regional  fa- 
cilities, each  State  is  not  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate.  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  some  of  those  on  this  com- 
mittee are  going  to  have  something  to 
say  about  which  institution  is  designated 
as  a  regional  center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me.  that  is 
rather  important  because  the  language 
of  the  bill  goes  on  to  provide,  beyond 
those  specified,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  appoint  an  additional  un- 
limited number. 

This  could  be  a  100-member  advisory 
committee  psud  at  the  rate  of  supergrade 
GS-18.  Why  is  this  advisory  committee 
unlimited  as  to  the  number? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  can  only  assume 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  man 
well  known  to  all  of  us  for  his  prudence 
and  for  his  good  judgment  while  he 
served  in  tliis  body,  would  exercise  both 
in  holding  the  number  of  advisers  on  this 
committee,  who  are  not  speciflcaUy  des- 
ignated by  this  legislation,  to  a  reason- 
ably small  number  of  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  an  honorable  and  capable 
gentleman.  But  when  you  throw  the  door 
wide  open  to  an  unlimited  number  of  ap- 
pointments it  could  be  a  mighty  expen- 
sive advisory  committee,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Moreover,  there  are  in  this  Govern- 
ment today  somewhere  between  2,600  and 
3,200  advisory  committees,  advisory 
boards,  and  advisory  commissions  and. 
Lord  knows,  it  is  time  to  abolish  some  of 
them.  Yet,  here  you  are  creating  another 
in  this  bill  and  the  door  is  wide  open  in 
the  creation  of  this  one. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion. I  believe  the  report  indicates  that 
the  aimual  cost  starts  at  $40,500,000  and 


ascends  to  $48,500,000  annually  in  a  5- 
year  period;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  authorization 
would  begin  at  those  levels.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  that  amoimt  of  money 
would  be  appropriated.  As  we  have  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  discission 
on  this  particular  amendment,  we  doubt 
very  much  it  would  be  possible  for  all  50 
States  to  participate,  but  since  they  have 
to  match  dollar  for  dollar  within  their 
own  boards.  We  doubt  very  much  that 
more  than  25  or  30  of  them  would  get  in- 
volved in  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  Where  in  the  report  is  there 
any  reference  as  to  the  position  of  the 
OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget?  Does 
the  administration  approve  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  stated: 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standjKjint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 

That  can  be  foimd  on  page  13  of  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  well  be.  I  have 
seen  other  reports  on  bills  from  various 
departments  of  Government  that  carry 
such  language  but  that  does  not  spe- 
cifically answer  the  question  of  whether 
the  administration  supports  this  huge 
spending  and  for  so  many  years  when  the 
financial  situation  is  so  imcertain.  We 
ought  to  have  some  word  as  to  whether 
this  is  budgeted — ^whether  this  kind  of 
spending  is  part  of  the  Federal  budg- 
eting? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  anyone  in  this  body  that 
it  is  not  customary  after  marking  up  a 
bill  and  making  changes  as  they  are  felt 
necessary  in  the  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee— it  is  not  customary  to  resubmit  that 
bill  to  the  0£9ce  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  a  further  advisory  opinion  on 
the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  briefly,  because  I 
have  another  question. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  When  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  asked  for  their  opin- 
ion, they  gave  us  their  position  on  the 
bill  on  November  12,  1971,  and  the  report 
of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
merely  states  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  the  report  of  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado  that  this  is  1972.  We  are 
half  way  through  the  year  and,  believe 
me,  the  financial  situation  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  getting  no  better  fast. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  in  connection 
with  this  bill:  What  do  you  do  in  tills 
bill  with  respect  to  depletion  allowances? 
Are  not  depletion  allowances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  private  industry  to 
carry  out  research  and  development?  Is 
that  not  the  purpose  of  such  tax  write- 
offs? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  my  friend 
is  partly  right.  He  is  not  wholly  right  on 
this  particular.  The  depletion  allowance, 
of  course,  was  designed  to  take  care  of 
the  values  of  the  nonrenewable  re- 
sources that  were  taken  away,  to  be  used 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new 
deposits  of  value  in  the  minerals  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  expenditures  in 
this  bill  would  be  right  on  top  of  the 
depletion  allowances. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  would,  of  course, 
have  no  material  effect  on  the  amoimt 
of  the  depletion  allowance  that  the  Con- 
gress, not  this  particular  Congress,  but 
other  Congresses  have  provided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  When  we  decreased 
the  depletion  allowance  by  4  percent,  we 
certainly  took  care  of  the  amounts  so  far 
as  the  income  of  those  engaged  in  the 
minerals  and  mining  industry  far  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  bill.  My  colleague  knows  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  $64  ques- 
tion: Where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the 
$48,500,000  to  spend  each  year? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  as  the  appropriation  process 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  see  fit  to  honor  this 
particular  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  plan  to  vote  against  H.R. 
6788,  and  I  will  briefly  outline  the  rea- 
sons why  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  $5  million 
is  authorized  annually  for  the  next  5 
years  for  mining  institutes  at  tax-sup- 
ported schools — not  for  training,  but  for 
"specific  mineral  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  of  industrywide  ap- 
plication." 

Title  n  of  the  bm  authorizes  up  to 
$20  million  annually  by  1978  for  "grants, 
contracts,  matching,  or  other  arrange- 
ments," with  educational  institutions, 
private  foundations,  private  firms,  and 
individuals,  and  governmental  agencies 
"to  undertake  research  into  any  aspects 
of  mining  and  mineral  resource  problems 
related  to  the  mission  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior." 

Thus,  the  bulk  of  the  research  money 
is  not  even  guaranteed  to  go  to  mining 
schools  to  support  research  that  might 
result  in  some  training  for  scientists  and 
engineers.  Private  firms  and  individuals 
will  probably  get  the  lion's  share  of  this 
money. 

Only  $500,000  annually  is  authorized 
for  "each  participating"  State  to  aid  it 
in  "establishing"  institutes  and  tax-sup- 
ported mining  schools  to  conduct  "com- 
petent research,  investigations,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  on  mineral 
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resource  problems  having  Industrywide 
application"  and  to  train  engineers  and 
scientists  "through  such  research,"  et 
cetera.  The  committee  report  states  that 
"it  is  anticipated  that  only  those  States 
having  a  substantial  mining  and  mineral 
economy  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram." 
The  committee  report  states: 
It  is  anticipated  that  only  those  States 
having  a  substantial  mining  and  mineral 
economy  will  participate  In  the  program. 

Having  listened  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  Hollis  Dole  testify  on  the 
Simshine  Mine  disaster  at  Kellogg, 
Idaho,  before  the  House  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee  further  confirms  my  deci- 
sion to  vote  against  this  bill.  Mr.  Dole 
was  asked  why  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had 
failed  to  appoint  an  adequate  number  of 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  1966  law,  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  Secretary  Dole  ac- 
knowledged that  only  half  of  those  in- 
spectors needed  had  been  hired.  He  went 
on  to  place  the  blame  on  Congress  for 
not  having  acted  on  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  6788.  He  said: 

The  complexity  of  the  tasks  associated  with 
inspecting  large  mines,  such  as  the  Sunshine, 
makes  It  Imperative  that  Inspectors  have  a 
high  degree  of  technical  training.  We  con- 
sider it  necessary  tbat  at  least  one  out  of 
three  Inspectors  have  mining  engineering  de- 
grees. We  have  been  faced  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  hiring  employees  with  this  tech- 
nical background.  There  is  a  shortage  of  min- 
ing engineers.  Schools  of  mining  engineering 
are  struggling  to  stay  In  existence  on  the 
cost  squeeze  on  high  education.  H.R.  6788 
and  S.  635,  which  are  before  Congress,  both 
have  as  their  principal  objective  financial 
assistance  to  mining  schools  which  are  de- 
veloping the  talent  we  must  have  to  make 
mining  a  safe  occupation. 

I  think  it  is  quite  convenient  for  the 
Interior  Department  officials  to  cite 
pending  bills  in  Congress  and  imply  that 
without  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Bureau  effort  to  protect  miners 
and  the  public  will  be  hindered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  these  efforts 
to  excuse  the  failures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  miners  and  the  public. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  bill  is,  once 
again,  to  stimulate  and  siransor,  and  pro- 
vide for  and  supplement  present  pro- 
grams for  the  conduct  of  research  and 
investigation,  experiment,  and  demon- 
stration in  the  broad  field  of  exploration, 
extraction,  processing,  and  development 
and  production  of  unrenewable  minerals 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  time  in  Con- 
gress that  we  stop  this  onrushing  em- 
phasis exclusively  on  production.  It  is 
high  time  we  pay  some  more  attention 
to  the  protection  of  those  individuals 
who  work  in  these  mines,  and  the  nat- 
ural environment  which  is  being  raped, 
ravaged,  and  exploited. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  a  negative  vote  on  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    LENNON 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lennon:  Page 
13,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert: 

"(2)    the  Administrator  of  the  National 


Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent;" 

Page  13,  line  20,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "(8)". 

Page  13,  line  22,  strike  out  "(3) "  and  Insert 
"(4)". 

Page  13,  line  24,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert"  (6)". 

Page  14.  line  1,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
Insert  "(6)", 

Mr.  LENNON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendm^it  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this  amend- 
ment the  one  that  has  been  supplied 
to  us? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  the  amendment 
that  has  been  supplied  to  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member  last 
week. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  being  considered  as  read,  and 
also  there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  having  the  amendment  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Cliairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
hurriedly,  section  306(a) ,  title  m,  page 
13  provides  for  an  "Advisory  Committee 
on  Mining  and  Minerals  Resources  Re- 
search" that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  recently  referred  to.  The  justifica- 
tion for  this  amendment  is  simply  be- 
cause this  House  in  October  1970,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970  cre- 
ating the  National  Oceanographic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  func- 
tions vested  by  law  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  were  administered 
tlirough  ttie  Marine  Minerals  Technol- 
ogy Center  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This 
would  simply  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  one  additional  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee;  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanographic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  because  the 
Agency  now  operates  the  Marine  Min- 
erals Technology  Center,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  investigations  relating  to  ma- 
rine minerals  technology  and  particular- 
ly efforts  to  minimize  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects on  the  environment  of  the  mining 
industry.  It  is  simply  to  bring  into  this 
program  the  expertise  and  skill  devel- 
oped by  this  Marine  Minerals  Technology 
Center  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  information  and  expertise  involved 
In  these  investigations  may  be  of  sig- 
nificant value  in  the  consideration  of 
mining  policy  matters.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  believe  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  created  under  section  306  of 
the  bill  should  include  the  Administrator 
of  NOAA  or  his  delegate.  The  proposed 


amendment  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
for  acceptance  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  because  it  imdertakes  to 
shift  the  burden  of  extraction  industry 
research  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

The  extraction  industry,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  enjoys  more  tax  bene- 
fits than  any  other  comparable  industry 
in  America.  I  believe  it  should  contribute 
substantially  to  the  cost  of  research, 
which  is  of  some  benefit  to  the  general 
public  but  of  infinitely  greater  benefit 
to  the  extraction  industry. 

If  tliis  legislation  were  to  provide  for 
a  partnership  in  research,  in  which  the 
industry  would  make  some  kind  of  a  con- 
tribution to  the  research  effort,  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  lot  more  acceptable. 

In  the  present  form  I  must  oppose  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  money  going 
into  this  program  is  primarily  going  to 
the  public  institutions,  organizations  and 
foimdations,  and  private  industry  is 
making  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
these  various  organizations  and  institu- 
tions at  this  time,  both  in  the  form  of 
tax  rebate  for  their  support  and  in  the 
form  of  specific  grants  and  endowments 
for  those  purposes. 

The  gentleman  is  a  distinguished,  able, 
and  leading  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  is  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
sizable  contributions  made  by  private 
industry  to  foundations  and  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  these  various 
fields. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  just  want  to  say  in  re- 
sponse that  I  do  not  believe  those  con- 
tributions are  at  all  related  to  the  tre- 
mendous tax  advantages  and  l)€nefits 
provided  under  intangible  drilling  costs 
and  the  depletion  allowances. 

In  checking  the  contributions  oi  the 
various  segments  of  American  industry 
to  the  support  of  this  Nation,  I  feel  that 
the  extraction  industry  is  practically  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  the  industry  recognize  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  in  consideration  of 
this  tremendous  advantage  it  has,  and 
make  an  even  greater  contribution  than 
it  does  to  the  cost  of  research. 

Ml*.  EDMONDSON.  Can  the  gentleman 
cite  his  authority  for  his  statement  that 
the  extraction  industry  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  terms  of  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare,  and  its  progi-ams  that 
contribute  to  the  national  welfare? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  said  it  is  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  I  will  submit  either  for  the 
Record  today  or  in  the  next  day  or  so  a 
compilation  of  contributions  of  every 
particular  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy to  the  tax  burdens  of  this  country. 
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My  statement  today  Is  that  the  extrac- 
tive industries  are  near  the  bottom  of  the 
taxpaying  list  and  pay  taxes  far  dispro- 
portionate to  the  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  couple 
of  questions  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  earlier  ad- 
dressed liimself  to. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  statement  of  purposes,  to  the  extent 
one  can  call  it  that,  in  section  (b)  of 
the  preamble  to  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
committee  rep>ort,  says  very,  very  little 
about  the  extent  to  which  this  research 
is  to  focus  on  some  of  the  environmental 
aspects  of  the  extraction  industries, 
particularly  land  reclamation  and  other 
conservation  matters. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether,  without 
more  emphasis,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
most  of  this  money  used  simply  to  de- 
velop techniques  for  better  extraction 
without  the  necessary  techniques  for 
protecting  the  environment.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  has  an  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  WeU.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  as  capable  of  reading  the 
words  as  I  am,  and  on  page  4 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  WeU,  I  have 
read 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  On  page  4  it  in- 
cludes as  a  purpose  and  defines  the  re- 
search, investigations,  demonstrations, 
experiments,  and  training  and  includes 
conservation  and  the  best  use  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  minerals  and  includes 
the  economic,  legal,  social  engineering, 
recreational,  biological,  geographic,  eco- 
logical, and  other  aspects  of  mining,  min- 
eral resources,  and  reclamation  having 
due  regard  to  the  interrelation  on  the 
natural  environment.  I  do  not  say  that 
these  are  perfect  words  on  the  subject, 
but  they  certainly  make  it  clear  that 
problems  of  ecology  and  problems  of  en- 
vironment and  problems  of  conservation 
are  included  problems  and  target  areas 
for  research  and  development  and  for 
gmeral  investigation  and  experiment. 
The  gentleman  may  have  preferred  to 
have  some  of  them  stated  earlier  than 
they  are  stated,  but  he  certainly  cannot 
say  that  they  are  omitted  from  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No.  I  did  not  intend 
to  say  that,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that 
this  language  is  permissive  in  character. 
It  is  not  stated  anywhere  that  the  policy 
of  this  act  is,  among  other  things,  to  en- 
courage research  in  extractive  technology 
which  will  help  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment, which,  as  you  know,  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  concern  particularly  In  my 
own  State  of  Ohio  with  respect  to  the 
mining  of  coal,  for  example. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
testified  on  that  subject  and  testified  well. 
I  think  he  will  find  a  bill  forthcoming 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  the  subject  of  reclama- 
tion and  on  the  subject  of  the  control  of 
mining  practices  In  this  country  that  will 
accomplish  a  very,  very  great  deal  in  this 
field.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  that  legislation. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question. 

Is  it  your  interpretation  of  this  legis- 
lation that  research  directed  simply  and 
purely  to  environmental  concerns  would 
be  authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  these 
research  centers  or  would  it  also  have 
to  deal  with  and  include  extraction?  In 
other  words,  would  this  statute  cover  re- 
search projects  that  would  be  directed 
solely  to  reclamation? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  a  research 
project  could  be  directed  strictly  at  the 
reclamation  phases  of  a  mining  opera- 
tion. I  think  it  could  be  directed  strictly 
at  the  ecological  impact  of  certain  min- 
eral processing  facilities  and  to  corrective 
methods  to  improve  their  processing  and 
to  eliminate  pollution  of  the  area  that 
accompanies  some  of  these  processes.  It 
is  our  hope  that  It  will  cover  the  entire 
field  in  terms  of  involving  our  mineral 
and  mining  processes  and  give  us  a  better 
economy  and  efficiency  and  a  better 
coimtry  in  the  process. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarifying  explanation  of  this 
bill  and  also  for  his  hopeful  assurances 
on  the  other  legislation  relating  to  strip 
mining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rees.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee  hav- 
ing had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6788)  to  establish  mining  and  min- 
eral research  centers,  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  mining 
and  minerals  research,  to  supplement  the 
act  of  December  31,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
958.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
SPEAKER  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonun  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  272,  nays  33,  not  voting  126. 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  166] 
TKAS— 272 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Adams 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Berglaud 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 

DerwlnsU 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Ganuatz 


Abzug 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Bennett 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Collier 


Gaydos 

Oettys 

Gialmo 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Orasso' 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

GrltBths 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

Bchmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HUlU 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Himgate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Ke« 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUister 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Blahon 
MaUliard 
Mallary 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnish 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 

NATS— 33 

Dow  Grover 

Drinan  Ouboer 

Edwards,  Calif.  Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Flndley  Jonas 

Gibbons  Landgrebe 

Gross  McKinney 


Obey 

G'Hara 

O'Konski 

O'NeiU 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poir 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Price,  lU. 

Quie 

Biegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousaelot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wynxan 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Michel 

Rarlck 

Scherle 

Mlkva 

Reid 

Smith,  Calif. 

MltcheU 

Reuss 

Vanik 

Patten 

Rosenthal 

Whitten 

Price,  Tex. 

Roush 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 126 

Addabbo 

Flowers 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Alexander 

Foley 

Myers 

Anderson. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Nichols 

Calif. 

Ford, 

Nix 

Anderson,  HI. 

William  D. 

Patman 

Andrews, 

Fraser 

Poage 

N.Dak. 

Fuqua 

FodeU 

Ashley 

Oaliflanakis 

Pryor,  Ark. 

BadiUo 

Gallagher 

Puclnski 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Purcell 

Baring 

Halpem 

Qiilllen 

BeU 

Hanley 

Rallsback 

BeviU 

Hanna 

Randall 

Blaggl 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rangel 

Bingham 

Hastings 

Rhodes 

Blanton 

H«bert 

Rodino 

Blatnik 

Henderson 

Roncallo 

Bow 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brasoo 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Karth 

Roy 

Brown,  Ohio 

Keating 

Runnels 

CabeU 

King 

Scheuer 

Caffery 

Kluczynskl 

Bchmltz 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Koch 

Sboup 

CeUer 

Link 

Shriver 

Cbisholm 

Long,  La. 

Skubltz 

Olawson,  Del 

Long,  Md. 

Snyder 

Clay 

McCloekey 

Stratton 

CoUins.ni. 

McClure 

Btubblefleld 

Colmer 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Oonyers 

McKay 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Crane 

McMillan 

Tleman 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Mann 

Veysey 

Davis,  B.C. 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Dellenback 

Meeds 

Wampler 

Dellums 

Melcher 

WbaUey 

Denholm 

Metcalfe 

WidnaU 

Dennis 

MUler.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Dlggs 

MlUs,  Ark. 

WUson, 

Dowdy 

MUls.Md. 

Charles  H. 

Dwyer 

Mink 

Wydler 

WBhIfman 

MinshaU 

Young,  Fla. 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

Fish 

Moorbead 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  MUlA 

of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  OMald  R. 

VOrd. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hal- 
pem. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Bodlno  with  Mr.  WidnaU. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  1^.  Bow. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  DenhoUn  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Puclnski. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  BevllI  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mlnsball. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Del  Olawson. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  CoUlns  of  Dlinols  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Oaliflanakis. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Qulllen. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 


Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  DeUenback. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Schriver. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Schmitz. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Sboup. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Jonee  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mon- 
sgan. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  958,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
f sdrs  is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  635,  to  amend 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1970. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BT   MR.   EBMONDSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edmondson  moves  to  strike  out  aU 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  biU  S.  635 
and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  6788,  as  passed,  as  foUows: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mining  and  Minerals  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1072". 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
prosperity  and  futitfe  welfare  of  the  Nation 
is  dependent  In  a  large  measure  on  the 
sound  exploration,  extraction,  processing, 
and  development  of  its  unrenewable  mineral 
resources,  and  in  order  to  supplement  the 
Act  of  December  31,  1970,  Public  Law  91-631. 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1970,  the  Congress 
declares  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and/or 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  exploration,  extraction,  proc- 
essing, development,  production,  and  the 
training  of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
In  the  fields  of  mining,  mineral  resources, 
and  technology. 

RESOVKCES   RESEARCH   INSTITUTES 

Sec.  100.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  thereafter  the  sum  of 
$500,000,  for  each  participating  State,  to 
assist  it  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  a  competent  and  qualified  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  Institute, 
center,  or  equivalent  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "Institute")  at  one  college  or 
university  in  that  State,  which  college  or 
university  shall  be  the  tax-supported  school 
of  mines  or  a  tax-supported  college  ot  uni- 
versity having  an  administrative  wait  such 
as  a  school  or  department  wherein  education 


and  research  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
minerals  engineering  fields:  Provided,  That 
( 1 )  such  moneys  when  appropriated  shall  be 
made  available  to  match,  on  a  dollar  for  dol- 
lar basis,  non-Federal  funds  which  shall  tc 
at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to  sup- 
port the  Institute;  (2)  If  there  Is  more  than 
one  such  college  or  university  In  a  State, 
fluids  under  this  Act  shall.  In  the  absence  of 
a  designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  the  one 
such  college  or  university  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  tc  receive  the  sar^e 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  determination  that 
such  college  or  university  has,  or  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have,  the  capability  of 
doing  effective  work  undrr  this  Act;  (3)  two 
or  more  States  may  cooperate  in  the  designa- 
tion of  a  single  interstate  or  regional  insti- 
tute, In  which  event  the  sums  assignable  to 
all  of  the  cooperating  States  shall  be  paid  to 
such  Institute;  and  (4)  a  designated  college 
or  university  may,  as  authorized  by  appro- 
priate State  authority,  arrange  with  other 
coUeges  and  universities  ;vithln  the  State 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  each  such  insti- 
tute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange  for 
a  component  or  components  of  the  coUege 
or  university  with  which  it  Is  affiliated  to 
conduct  competent  research,  investigations, 
demonstrations,  and  experiments  on  mineral 
resources  problems  having  Industry-wide 
application,  of  ^ther  a  basic  or  practical 
nature,  or  both.  In  relation  to  mining  and 
mineral  resources  and  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
through  such  research.  Investigations, 
demonstrations,  and  experiments.  Such  re- 
search, investigations,  demonstrations,  ex- 
periments, and  training  may  include,  without 
being  limited  to,  exploration:  extraction; 
processing;  development;  production  of 
minerals  resources;  mining  and  mineral 
technology;  supply  and  demand  for  min- 
erals; conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  minerals;  the  economic,  legal, 
social  engineering,  recreational  biological, 
geographic,  ecological,  and  other  aspects 
of  mining,  mineral  resources,  and  mineral 
reclamation,  having  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
relation on  the  natural  environment,  the 
varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  to  mining  and  mineral  resource 
research  projects  being  conducted  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  and 
others,  and  to  avoid  any  vmdue  displacement 
of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists  elsewhere 
engaged  in  mining  and  mineral  resources 
research. 

Sec.  101  (a)  There  is  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  thereafter  the  sum 
of  $6,000,000  annually,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
appropriated  shall  be  made  available  to 
institutes  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  specific  mineral  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  of  lndustr3rwlde  ^plication, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken, 
including  the  expenses  of  planning  and  co- 
ordinating regional  mining  and  mineral  re- 
soturces  research  projects  by  two  or  more 
Institutes. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  piu-sttant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  among 
other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the  project 
to  be  imdertaken,  the  period  during  which 
it  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications  of  the 
personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct  It. 
the  estimated  cost,  the  importance  of  the 
project  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State  con- 
cerned, and  its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  theretofore  pursued  or  being 
pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  training  of  mining 
and  mineral  engineers  and  scientists,  and  the 
extent  of  participation  by  nongovernmental 
sources  in  the  project.  No  grant  shall  be 
made  under  said  subsection  (a)  except  for 
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a  project  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  all  grants  shall  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  merit  of  the  project,  tbe  need 
for  the  knowledge  which  it  Is  expected  to 
produce  when  completed,  and  the  c^por- 
tunlty  it  provides  for  the  training  of  indi- 
vldnals  as  mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 

Sec.  103.  Sums  available  to  institutes  un- 
der the  terms  of  sections  100  and  101  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  at  siich  times  and  In  such 
amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  him.  The  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  section  100  of  this  Act  for  schol- 
arships, graduate  fellowships,  and  poet- 
doctoral  fellowships.  Each  institute  shall  set 
forth  Its  plan  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
Individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists under  a  curriculum  appropriate  to  the 
field  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral  engi- 
neering and  related  fields;  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  tinder  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  such  funds; 
have  an  officer  appointed  by  Its  governing 
authority  who  shall  receive  and  account  for 
all  funds  paid  nnder  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  on  work  accomplished 
and  the  status  of  projects  underway,  together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived under  any  provisions  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  its  dis- 
bursements on  schedules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  If  any  of  the  moneys  received  by 
the  authorized  receiving  officer  of  any  insti- 
tute under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
by  any  action  or  contingency  be  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  been  improperly  dimin- 
ished, lost,  or  misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  State  concerned  and  until  so  replaced 
no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  allotted 
or  paid  to  any  Institute  of  such  State. 

Sec.  103.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  in  addition  to  being  available  for 
expenses  for  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  training  conducted  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  shall  also  be  available  for 
printing  and  publishing  the  results  thereof 
and  for  administrative  planning  and  direc- 
tion. The  institutes  are  hereby  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  In  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies  and 
individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  resources  prob- 
lems Involved,  and  n>oneys  appreciated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  paying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  plaimlng,  coordi- 
nating, and  conducting  such  cooperative  re- 
search. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act  and, 
after  full  consultation  with  other  interested 
Federal  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  require 
a  showing  that  institutes  designated  to  re- 
ceive funds  have,  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have,  the  capability  of  doing  effec- 
tive work.  The  Secretarj'  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote 
the  piu-poses  of  this  Act,  participate  in  coor- 
diimting  research  initiated  mider  this  Act  by 
the  institutes,  indicate  to  them  such  lines  of 
inquiry  as  to  him  seem  most  Important,  and 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  cooperation  by  and  be- 
tween the  institutes  and  between  them  and 
other  research  organizations,  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  other 
Federal  establishments. 

On  or  before  tbe  1st  day  of  July  in  each 
yenr  after  tbe  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 


retary shall  ascertain  whether  the  require- 
ments of  section  102  have  been  met  as  to 
each  State. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  expendltiu-es, 
and  work  of  tbe  institutes  in  all  States  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary's 
report  shall  Indicate  whether  any  portion  of 
an  apropriation  available  for  allotment  to 
any  State  has  been  withheld  and.  If  so,  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation- 
ship existing  between  any  of  the  colleges 
or  universities  under  whose  direction  an  in- 
stitute is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  in  which  It  Is  located,  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  In  any  way  be  construed 
to  authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of 
education  at  any  college  or  university. 

TITLE  11— ADDITIONAL  MININO  AND 
MINERAL  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  200.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $10,- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1973,  increasing  $2,- 
000,000  annually  for  five  years,  and  continu- 
ing at  $20,000,000  annually  thereafter  from 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  grants,  con- 
tracts, matching,  or  other  arrangements  with 
educational  Institutions;  private  founda- 
tions or  other  Institutions;  with  private  firms 
and  individuals;  and  with  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  agencies,  to  undertake 
research  Into  any  aspects  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources  problems  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  are  not 
otherwise  being  studied.  The  Secretary  shall. 
Insofar  as  it  Is  practicable  utUisse  the  facilities 
of  institutes  designated  in  section  100  of  this 
Act  to  perform  such  special  research,  author- 
ized by  this  section,  and  shall  select  the  in- 
stitutes for  the  performance  of  such  special 
research  on  the  basis  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  personnel  who  will  conduct  and  direct 
it,  the  nature  of  the  facilities  available  in 
relation  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  re- 
search project,  special  geographic,  geologic, 
or  climatic  conditions  within  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Institute  In  relation  to  any 
special  reqiUrements  of  the  research  project, 
and  the  extent  to  which  It  will  provide  op- 
portunity for  training  individuals  as  mineral 
engineers  and  scientists. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  300.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  co- 
operation of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  mining  and  mineral 
resources  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  of  private  Institutions  and  individuals 
to  assure  that  the  programs  authorized  In 
this  Act  will  supplement  and  not  duplicate 
established  mining  and  minerals  research 
programs,  to  stimulate  research  In  otherwise 
neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a  com- 
prehensive, nationwide  program  of  mining 
and  minerals  research.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  generally  available  information  and 
reports  on  projects  completed,  In  progress,  or 
planned  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in 
addition  to  any  direct  publication  of  infor- 
mation by  the  institutes  themselves. 

Sec.  301.  Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  intended 
to  give  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  any  authority  or 
surveillance  over  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research  conducted  by  any  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  as  re- 
pealing, superseding,  or  diminishing  existing 
authorities  or  responsibilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  plan  and  con- 
duct, contract  for,  or  assist  In  research  in 
Its  area  of  responsibility  and  concern  with 
mining  and  mineral  resources. 

Sec.  302.  Contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
work  authorized  under  this  Act  with  an  In- 
stitute, educational  institution,  or  nonprofit 


organization  may  be  undertaken  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3684  of  tbe 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
advance  payments  of  Initial  expense  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  such  work. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriated 
funds  may  be  expended  pursuant  to  author- 
ization given  by  this  Act  for  any  scientific 
or  technological  research  or  development 
activity  unless  such  expenditure  Is  condi- 
tioned upon  provisions  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  be  effective  to 
Insure  that  all  Information,  uses,  products, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  that  activity  will  (with  such 
exception  and  limitation  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  be  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  defense)  be  made 
freely  and  fully  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
deprive  tbe  owner  of  any  background  patent 
relating  to  any  such  activity  of  any  rights 
which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent. 

Sec.  304.  There  shall  be  established,  in  such 
agency  and  location  as  the  President  deter- 
mines to  be  desirable,  a  center  for  cataloging 
current  and  projected  scientific  research  in 
all  fields  of  mining  and  mineral  resources. 
Each  Federal  agency  doing  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research  shall  cooperate  by 
providing  the  cataloging  center  with  Infor- 
mation on  work  underway  or  scheduled  by 
It.  The  cataloging  center  shall  classify  and 
maintain  for  general  use  a  catalog  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  and  Investi- 
gation projects  in  progress  or  scheduled  by 
all  Federal  agencies  and  by  such  non-Federal 
agencies  of  government,  colleges,  universities, 
private  Institutions,  firms,  and  individuals 
as  voluntarily  may  make  such  information 
available. 

Sec.  305.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  be  deems  appropriate,  clarify 
agency  responsibility  for  Federal  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  and  provide  for 
inter-agency  coordination  of  such  research. 
Including  the  research  authorized  by  this 
Act.  Such  coordination  shall  Include  (a) 
continuing  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Government -wide  program  In  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research,  (b)  Identifica- 
tion and  elimination  of  duplication  and  over- 
lap between  two  or  more  agency  programs, 
(c)  Identification  of  technical  needs  in 
various  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search categories,  (d)  recommendations  with 
respect  to  allocation  of  technical  effort 
among  the  Federal  agencies,  (e)  review  of 
technical  manpower  needs  and  findings  con- 
cerning management  policies  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Government-wide  research 
effort,  and  (f)  actions  to  facilitate  Inter- 
agency communication  at  management 
levels. 

Sec  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Min- 
ing and  Minerals  Resoiirces  Research  com- 
posed of — 

(1)  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  his 
delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceaialc  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  or 
his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(5)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; and 

(6)  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  mining  and  mineral  resoui'ces  re- 
search. 

(b)  The  Secretary  sbaU  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
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Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  involving  or  re- 
lating to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with,  and  consider  recommendations 
of,  such  Committee  In  the  conduct  of  min- 
ing and  mineral  resources  research  and  the 
making  of  any  grant  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  performing  Committee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18 
as  provided  In  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  shall,  notwithstanding  the  lim- 
itations of  sections  6703  and  6704  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code,  be  fully  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  related 
expenses. 

SEC.  307.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  establish  mining  and  mineral  research  cen- 
ters, to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  mining  and  minerals  research,  to 
supplement  the  Act  of  December  31,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  establish  mining  and  mineral  re- 
search centers,  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  mining  smd 
minerals  research,  to  supplement  the  Act 
of  December  31, 1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6788)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Further  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  COMMUNICABLE  DIS- 
EASE CONTROL  ACTIVITIES— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-298) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  v^as  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  91-464,  I 
hereby  transmit  a  report  on  communi- 
cable disease  control  activities  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  22,  1972. 


ON-THE-JOB  PROTECTION  OF 
AMERICAN  WORKERS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92- 
303) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
iUustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On-the-job  protection  of  American 
workers  continues  as  a  high  priority  goal 
in  this  Administration's  efifort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  which  I  signed  into  law  on 
December  29,  1970,  is  a  major  step  to- 
wards improving  workplace  conditions. 
As  I  said  at  that  time,  this  legislation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  ever 
taken  in  behalf  of  those  American  work- 
ers who  are  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

The  SMicompanying  President's  Report 
on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  de- 
scribes what  has  been  done  to  implement 
the  act  during  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, and  it  also  indicates  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  task  ahead.  The  re- 
port examines  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  setting  safety 
and  health  standards,  and  for  gaining 
compliance  with  those  standards.  An- 
other part  of  the  report  explores  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  research  and 
training. 

Like  many  problems  that  we  face  to- 
day, the  improvement  of  job  safety  and 
health  cannot  be  accomplished  by  sim- 
ply pressing  a  button.  If  we  are  to  reduce 
the  injuries,  the  illnesses,  and  the  deaths 
connected  with  working  conditions,  we 
must  take  determined  actions:  we  must 
increase  the  number  of  people  who  are 
trained  in  health  and  safety  techniques; 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  accidents  and 
illnesses  must  be  developed;  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  translated  into  effective 
standards;  employers  and  employees  re- 
quire adequate  instructions;  and  stand- 
ards must  be  enforced  through  energetic 
and  rigorous  inspection  programs. 

Above  all  else,  if  we  are  to  be  successful, 
the  full  collaboration  of  private  indus- 
try, the  States  and  the  employees  must  be 
enlisted. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  recognizes  the  need  of  rein- 
forcing the  role  of  the  States  in  resolving 
our  national  problems.  As  a  consequence, 
the  implementation  of  the  act  has  em- 
phasized cooperative  programs  with  State 
Governments.  The  involvement  of  the 
States  in  these  programs  has  been  grati- 
fying. It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  flexibil- 


ity and  vigor  of  our  Federal-State  sys- 
tem that  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  all  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  develop  plans  for  setting  and 
enforcing  standards  that  are  at  least  on 
a  par  with  the  Federal  requirements 
fixed  by  the  act. 

In  addition,  many  States  are  actually 
aiding  the  Federal  Government  by  gath- 
ering superior  statistical  data  that  will 
provide  a  basis  for  charting  the  future 
direction  of  safety  and  health  programs. 
Many  States,  too.  are  now  assisting  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  enforcement 
of  standards. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  the  essential 
groundwork  has  been  laid  for  genuine 
progress  in  on-the-job  safety  and  health. 
This  report  describes  the  structures  that 
have  been  set  in  plEu:e,  and  it  outlines  how 
the  building  process  will  continue. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  22. 1972. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INFORMATION 
AND   COST   SAVINGS   ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11627)  to  promote  com- 
petition among  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers in  the  design  and  production  of 
safe  motor  vehicles  having  greater  re- 
sistance to  damage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11627,  with 
Mr.  Rees  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr, 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11627.  This  bill,  which 
is  to  be  entitled  "The  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act,"  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  American  consumer 
of  the  high  cost  associated  with  the  re- 
pair of  accident  damage  to  his  auto- 
mobile. I  believe  that  most  Members 
know  that  tests  have  shown  that  con- 
temporai'y  automobiles  sustain  substan- 
tial damage  in  collisions  with  a  fixed 
barrier  at  5  miles  per  hour.  This  is  the 
rate  of  speed  which  we  reach  while  walk- 
ing down  to  the  comer  store.  Incredibly, 
tests  for  1972  models  show  that  vehicles 
sustain  a  range  of  damage  from  $154  to 
$402  at  this  low  speed. 

This  is  a  cost  to  the  American  con- 
sumer which  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
committee  has  received  clear  evidence 
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that  the  technology  already  exists  which 
would  allow  manufacturer  to  equip  their 
vehicles  with  functional  bumpers  which 
would  prevent  damage  to  the  vehicle  at 
barrier  equivalent  impacts  of  5  miles  per 
hour. 

This  bill  before  us  today  would  require 
manufacturers  to  apply  this  technology 
and  to  produce  cars  which  can  sustain 
minor  biunps  and  bangs  without  damage. 
Data  supplied  to  the  committee  show 
that  the  savings  to  the  consumer  will  be 
immediate  and  could  amount  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Indeed,  the  commit- 
tee has  received  estimates  that  the  sav- 
ings could  amount  to  over  $1  billion. 

H.R.  11627  contains  four  titles  whose 
contents  I  will  briefly  summarize.  Title 
I  of  this  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Ti-ansportation  to  adopt  Federal  biunper 
standards  which  are  to  be  designed  to 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the 
damage  susceptibility  of  contemporary 
automobiles  in  low  speed  collisions.  This 
authority  would  supplement  the  Secre- 
tary's existing  power  under  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  to  establish  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards.  Thus,  this  title  would  em- 
power the  Secretary  for  the  first  time 
to  set  bumper  standards  which  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  motor  vehicle  property 
damage  in  addition  to  protecting  safety 
systems  and  equipment.  The  standard 
setting  and  enforcement  mechanisms  of 
this  title  are  closely  patterned  after  those 
contained  in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act 

Title  n  of  this  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  study  of  the  methods 
for  comparing  passenger  motor  vehicles 
on  the  basis  of  their  susceptibility  to 
damage,  their  relative  costs  of  repair,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  offer  protection 
to  their  occupants  in  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents. Upon  completion  of  the  study, 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  disseminate 
information  to  the  public  which  would 
permit  prospective  purchasers  to  ccHn- 
pare  various  makes  and  models  of  auto- 
mobiles based  upon  these  characteris- 
tics. This  title  also  directs  the  Secretary 
to  establish  procedures  imder  which  au- 
tomobile dealers  would  be  required  to 
supply  prospective  purchasers  with  In- 
surance rate  information.  A  consumer 
would  thereby  be  armed  with  informa- 
tion which  would  better  enable  him  to 
judge  the  true  cost  implications  and  risk 
of  personal  injiuy  which  may  follow 
from  his  owning  a  particular  make  and 
model  of  motor  vehicle.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  title  that  a  consumer  infor- 
mation program  of  this  type  would 
stimulate  competition  among  manufac- 
turers to  produce  cars  which  are  more 
resistant  to  damage,  less  expensive  to 
repair,  and  which  are  safer. 

Title  in  of  this  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retory to  establish  a  series  of  demon- 
stration projects  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  diagnostic  procedures  to 
test  for  compliance  with  safety  and  emis- 
sion standards.  No  more  than  10  nor  less 
than  five  projects  are  to  be  established. 
The  projects  are  to  be  operated  by  States 
which  meet  certain  qualifications  set 
forth  in  the  title.  The  Secretary  Is  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  eligible  States. 


Lastly,  title  IV  proposes  to  make  It 
unlawful  to  tamper  with  a  motor  vehicle 
odometer — mileage  indicator.  Because 
consimiers  commonly  rely  on  the  odom- 
eter reading  as  a  measure  of  the  ve- 
hicle's condition  and  fair  value,  un- 
scrupulous dealers  will  often  disconnect 
or  reset  odometers  in  order  to  deceive 
prospective  purchasers.  Title  IV  is  in- 
tended to  curb  this  practice  on  a  national 
level.  In  order  to  preserve  individual 
State  initiative  in  this  area,  however, 
care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  title  IV 
from  iiifringing  upon  State  odometer 
laws. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  a  total 
expenditure  of  $83  million  in  the  first  3 
fiscal  years.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended authorizations  in  accordance 
with  cost  estimates  supplied  to  it  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  legislation.  The 
first  bill  reported  by  its  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  rejected  and 
ordered  recommitted.  Thereafter,  the 
subcommittee  met  for  several  weeks  in 
executive  session  and  was  finally  able  to 
agree  upon  a  bill  which  gained  the  sup- 
port of  the  full  committee. 

Legislation  in  this  difScult  area  is  not 
likely  to  win  the  unanimous  support  of 
all  Members.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill,  however,  which  I  believe 
deserves  and  will  win  the  support  of  the 
House.  The  statistical  record  over  the 
past  several  years  shows  clearly  that  the 
Congress  must  act  to  protect  Oie  Amer- 
ican consumer  from  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic waste  which  results  from  motor 
vehicle  property  damage.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  restrained  yet  firm 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  the  consumer  some 
relief  from  the  continuing  assault  on  his 
pocketbook. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill: 

TITLE    I 

First.  Directs  DOT  to  adopt  bumper 
standards  to  reduce  front  and  rear  dam- 
age in  low  speed  collisions. 

These  would  expand  present  bumper 
standards  intended  to  protect  safety  fea- 
tures only. 

Second.  State  standards  would  be  pre- 
empted once  Federal  standards  are 
promulgated. 

Third.  Civil  penalties  plus  private  law- 
suits allowed,  but  no  recovery  if  the 
model  was  approved  and  built  with  due 
care. 

Foui-th.  Authorizations:  1973,  $5  mil- 
lion: 1974,  $9  million;  1975,  $10  mllUon. 

TITLE   U 

First.  Directs  a  study  of  ways  to  com- 
pare cars  as  to  repairability. 

Second.  DOT  is  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
having  auto  dealers  give  out  information 
on  insurance  premiums. 

Third.  Authorizations:  1973.  $3  mil- 
lion; 1974,  $3  million;  1975,  $3  mlUion. 

TITLB   m 

First.  To  establish  diagnostic  centers 
as  demonstration  projects. 

Second.  Between  five  and  10  projects. 
No  more  than  one-half  where  Inspector 
also  sells  repairs. 


Third.  Grants  up  to  90  percent. 
Fourth.  Authorizations:  1973,  $10  mil- 
lion; 1974.  $15  million;  1975,  $25  million. 

TTTLE   IV 

First.  Make  it  xmlawful  to  change  or 
stop  odometers  so  as  to  defraud. 

Second.  Civil  remedy  is  provided  to 
victims. 

Total  authoiizations — $83  million  for 
3  years. 

HJI.    11627 MOTOR  VXHICLE  INFORMATION  AND 

COST   SAVINGS 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "You  caimot 
tell  about  a  book  by  its  cover." 

In  forming  judgmaits  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  this  pr(H>osed  legislation  do  not 
rely  too  heavily  upon  the  purposes  indi- 
cated in  the  title.  It  is  not  helpful  in  tell- 
ing what  the  act  does  or  how  it  does  it. 
In  fact,  forget  the  title  and  look  to  the 
history  of  the  bill  and  the  problems  at- 
tendant upon  the  whole  concept  of  Gov- 
ernment standard  setting  in  the  field  of 
automobile  design. 

The  idea  of  manufacturing  automo- 
biles which  will  better  stand  the  bumps 
and  collisions  of  everyday  driving  is  most 
appealing.  It  seems  to  most  of  us  who 
use  cars  constantly  that  Detroit  ought  to 
be  able  to  design  autos  that  would  do 
better  than  they  do.  In  fact,  we  all  have 
a  keen  suspicion  that  they  could  easily 
do  so  if  they  wished  to.  The  Insurance 
industry  would  be  most  happy  If  it  were 
done.  The  repair  shops  could  be  broken- 
hearted. 

Starting  from  this  general  feeling  have 
been  the  bills  which  have  worked  their 
way  through  both  House  and  Senate 
committees.  Most  of  them  assume  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  make  deci- 
sions in  this  area  and  set  standards  for 
any  part  of  an  automobile  to  make  it 
less  susceptible  to  damage.  It  sounds  sim- 
ple enough  until  you  look  at  it  closely  and 
then  it  falls  apart. 

First  of  all,  the  creation  of  overall 
standards  for  damageablllty  entails  all 
of  the  elements  of  car  design.  Now  you 
may  want  a  car  designed  by  a  Govern- 
ment bureau,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  know  I 
do  not.  Design  is  a  very  complicated  In- 
terplay of  appearance,  fimction.  and  en- 
gineering. The  factor  of  cost  cannot  be 
ignored — at  least  the  buyer  would  like 
to  have  it  considered.  How  well  does  this 
kind  of  thing  work  in  Governmrait?  Just 
take  one  quick  look  at  the  examples 
which  recent  history  provides.  Govern- 
ment set  up  the  specifications  for  the 
F-111,  for  the  aircraft  carriers,  for  the 
Lockheed  C-5A.  for  the  tanks.  In  every 
instance  they  finally  cost  from  three  to 
10  times  as  much  as  the  Goverrunent 
planners  said  they  would  cost  when  they 
left  the  drawing  board.  No  matter  how 
repairable  it  may  be,  no  one  is  going  to 
pay  $10,000  for  a  subcompact.  But  left 
to  the  bureaucrats  you  might  do  so,  and 
ttiey  would  try  to  convince  you  that  it 
was  both  desirable  and  inevitable. 

Looking  somewhat  further  into  the 
stated  puipose  of  the  Senate-passed  bill — 
cost  savings — we  should  ask  who  will 
realize  whatever  savings  are  accom- 
plished. One  thing  we  know — whatever  it 
costs  to  beef  up  cars  so  that  they  will 
resist  damage  will  be  a  direct  burden  on 
the  purchaser.  But  what  happens  when 
the  repairs  become  necessary?  With  the 
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ordinary  insurance  policy  the  auto  owner 
will  choose  a  deductible  of  $100  or  what- 
ever amount  he  has  elected  as  a  deduc- 
tible. Thereafter  the  insurance  company 
pays  the  repair  bill.  Goverrunent  required 
ease  of  repair  will  certainly  save  insiu:- 
ance  companies  large  wads  of  money. 
Whether  a  respectable  proportion  of  that 
will  be  passed  sdong  to  the  auto  owner  is 
debatable.  If,  for  example,  that  fine  dam- 
age-resistant auto  costs  Citizen  Smith 
$800  more  to  buy  than  the  present  tin- 
foil variety,  and  the  insurance  company 
reduces  his  insurance  by  $40  a  year,  it 
will  take  him  20  years  or  about  two  and  a 
quarter  times  the  Ufe  of  the  car  to  get 
even.  And  that  is  a  bargain? 

I  have  been  talking  against  a  bill,  but 
I  aim  for  this  bill.  It  is  not  the  same  as 
a  bill  previously  passed  by  the  other 
body  which  is  subject  to  all  of  the  objec- 
Hgdr  I  have  been  discussing.  Our  bill 
originally  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
as  an  information  bill  purely.  It  created 
B  scheme  (or  a  damageability  index, 
based  upon  actual  repair  experience, 
which  co\ild  be  used  in  making  compari- 
sons before  buying.  This  version  was  re- 
turned to  the  subcommittee  by  the  full 
committee  for  further  work.  Thereafter 
the  subcommittee  sent  forward  a  bill 
which  provides  for  bumper  standards, 
front  and  rear.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  most 
promising  area  of  cost  reduction.  That  is 
the  bill  which  we  have  brought  to  you 
now. 

A  word  about  bumper  standards.  There 
are  already  bumper  standards  in  exist- 
ence based  upon  the  safety  provisions 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  They 
were  intended  to  require  protection  for 
the  safety  related  equipment  on  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  car — headlights,  tail- 
lights,  radiators,  and  the  like.  This  bill 
merely  expands  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  require 
protection  of  other  front  and  rear  equip- 
ment and  sheet  metal  in  low-speed  col- 
lisions. This  makes  some  kind  of  sense 
and  I  go  along  with  it.  Jiist  how  much  it 
does  for  anyone  beyond  what  is  already 
possible  is  hard  to  say.  But  I  support  it 
for  one  reason — if  there  is  to  be  a  bill, 
and  there  are  other  features  of  this  bill 
which  are  worthwhile,  I  feel  that  the 
House  must  be  very  positive  in  its  ac- 
cepttmce  of  a  bill  which  does  not  even 
remotely  emulate  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body.  This  is  as  far  as  we  should 
go,  at  least  for  now.  Pass  this  bill  and 
then  insist  upon  it. 

Going  on  to  other  features  of  the  bill, 
we  should  note  carefully  the  content  of 
title  2.  It  provides  for  a  thoroiigh  study 
of  the  subject  of  auto  repsdrability  and 
crashwoi-thiness.  This  Is  a  commendable 
Idea  and  it  presupposes  that  we  do  not 
ciurently  know  enough  about  it  to  plunge 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  headlong  Into 
It.  Whatever  is  learned  will  be  made 
public  for  the  benefit  of  auto  buyers.  The 
bulk  of  all  data  will  come  from  Insurance 
companies  and  governmental  entities. 
In  any  event,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
and  it  may  well  be  worth  the  $3  million 
per  year  for  3  years  ttiat  it  will  cost. 

A  third  tiUe  of  the  bill  would  provide 
funds  to  create  and  operate  a  few  pilot 
projects  involving  the  use  of  diagnostic 
equipment  in  automobile  Inspection.  Al- 


though the  subject  of  auto  inspections 
has  been  handled  as  part  of  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  and  therefore  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  committee,  the 
provisions  included  here  are  of  a  re- 
search nature  and  therefore  well  within 
the  purview  of  our  committee.  If  these 
projects  show  whether  or  how  electronic 
diagnostic  equipment  can  be  incorpo- 
rated into  inspection  systems.  States  can 
be  encouraged  or  perhaps  assisted  in 
making  them  a  part  of  inspection  sys- 
tems which  will  keep  misafe  klimkers  off 
the  roads. 

One  more  subject  is  covered  by  the  bill. 
The  tampering  with  odometers  to  help 
cover  up  the  true  mileage  and  condition 
of  a  used  vehicle  has  been  one  of  the 
more  odious  practices  in  the  used  car 
business  for  many  years.  Some  States 
have  legislated  sanctions.  This  bUl  will 
not  affect  them.  It  makes  it  unlawful  to 
advertise,  sell  or  use  any  device  to  set 
back  an  odometer.  It  also  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  sell  a  car  and  not  disclose  the 
truth  about  mileage.  Although  the  pen- 
alties imposed  are  civil  in  nature,  the 
creatim  of  a  Federal  law  on  the  subject 
bolstering  those  of  the  States,  and  par- 
ticularly the  information  requirements, 
should  deter  the  practice  of  odometer 
tampering.  New  car  dealers  and  legiti- 
mate used  car  dealers  support  this  provi- 
sion. 

Taking  H.R.  11627  all  together,  there 
is  more  to  be  commended  than  con- 
demned. I  recommend  that  the  House 
pass  it.  In  so  doing,  however,  I  wish  to 
again  remind  the  Members  that  a  return 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  as  passed  by 
the  other  body  will  and  should  call  for 
the  defeat  of  the  conference  report.  I 
trust  that  the  conferees  will  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Vlx.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$83  million  in  the  next  3  years? 

Mr.  BROYHTTiTi  of  North  Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  includes  such 
things  as  disignostic  centers  to  be  op- 
erated within  the  States? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  correct.  These  are  demonstration 
projects.  The  bill  does  not  envision  going 
into  a  permanent  program  of  diagnostic 
centers.  These  are  demonstration  proj- 
ects only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Bxn  sure  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  North  Csu-olina  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  diagnostic  centers  are  already 
in  operation  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  I 
suspect  in  all  other  States  and  heavily 
occupied  areas  of  the  country.  Is  that 
not  true? 

So  what  is  new  about  diagnostic  cen- 
ters? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
These  diagnostic  centers  would  permit 
the  automobile  owner  to  go  in  and  have 
a  complete  checkup  of  his  car  by  an  im- 
partial person  to  determine  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  repair  it  and  to  deter- 


mine what  is  wrong  with  it,  and  he  can 
take  that  information  which  is  given  to 
him  by  these  impartial  inspectors  and  go 
to  a  person  who  is  in  business  and  make 
a  better  judgment  on  the  services  that 
he  should  purchase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  make  a  State 
employee  any  more  impartial  than  the 
operator  of  a  service  station  operating  a 
diagnostic  outfit?  What  would  make 
them  any  more  impartial  than  the  man 
from  whom  you  buy  your  gasoline  and 
who  changes  the  oil  in  your  car,  and  so 
forth?  He  is  not  in  business  to  lose  yom* 
business. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
The  language  in  the  bill  does  not  say 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  their  serv- 
ices. I  happen  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  they  provide  good  service.  But 
this  is  an  effort  to  see  if  we  can  obtain 
more  information  quickly  about  what  is 
wrong  with  an  automobile.  Perhaps  there 
are  others  on  the  conunittee  who  have 
had  far  more  experience  than  I  in  seeing 
these  types  of  centers  set  up  in  other 
cotmtrles.  It  Is  possible  in  certain  sys- 
tems, by  attaching  the  automobile  to 
computers,  to  actually  have  a  read-out  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  automobile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
for  an  advisory  board,  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, or  an  advisory  commission;  does 
it? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
There  are  no  advisory  committees  set 
up  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  have  been  trying  to  imder- 
stand  the  need  for  this  bill  at  this  time. 
I  do  have  some  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  the  bill.  Perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  re- 
spond to  my  questions  or  try  to  answer 
those  that  I  have. 

For  example,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
civil  actions  that  are  provided  in  the  bill. 
There  is  a  provision  for  civil  actions  in 
which  the  damages  to  be  recovered  would 
be  not  less  than  $1,000  and  as  much  as 
$400,000. 1  assume  that  those  civil  actions 
could  be  instituted  by  an  individual 
against  a  car  manufacturer;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  What  the  gentleman 
Is  referring  to,  as  I  interpret  his  question, 
is  a  coiurt  action  by  the  Secretary  against 
the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  How  do  you  arrive  at 
the  $400,000? 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  That  is  the  limit. 
They  caimot  go  beyond  that.  That  is  pro- 
vided in  the  originsd  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act.  That  is  the  wording. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  This  bill  authorizes  a 
new  type  of  action;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  under  the  Safety 
Act  and  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  private  attorneys 
would  be  authorized  to  bring  civil  ac- 
tions; would  they  not? 

Mr.  STACKSERS.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Individual  private  at- 
torneys would  have  to  represent  people  In 
bringing  civil  actions;  would  they  not? 
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It  would  not  be  the  Attorney  General  who 
would  bring  the  action,  would  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  the  question 
is  a  little  bit  confusing,  or  else  you  are 
confused.  The  penalty  provision  comes 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  and 
that  comes  out  in  the  court.  There  can 
be  private  suits  brought,  but  in  that  re- 
spect we  do  not  talk  about  $100,000  or 
$400,000.  The  judgment  would  be  an  en- 
tirely different  matter  in  private  suits. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  there  any  limit  to 
the  damages  in  private  civil  actions? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  think  so, 
after  the  case  would  get  to  court. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  bill  also  author- 
izes, in  addition  to  the  damages,  the  col- 
lection of  attorneys'  fees  and  court  costs; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect; yes. 

Mr.  McCLORY;  This  is  all  new;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Does  anybody  have 
any  estimate  as  to  how  much  additional 
attorneys'  fees  this  bill  is  going  to  pro- 
vide for  the  legal  profession? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  any  more  than 
any  other  thing  you  might  take  up 
would  provide.  We  say  "reasonable."  We 
certainly  hope  it  would  not  be  excep- 
tional. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  most  fatal  automobile  accidents 
are  related  somehow  or  other  to  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  by  the  operators 
of  the  automobiles.  Is  there  anything  in 
here  to  try  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  from 
automobile  accidents  because  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  by  the  driver? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  not  a  bill  re- 
lated to  that  subject  in  any  way.  This  is 
a  cause  and  repair  bill.  This  is  joined  in 
with  the  safety  bill  and  has  nothing  at 
variance  with  that.  It  is  stated  in  there 
that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  safety 
program  we  have  already  set  up  and 
passed. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  There  is  one  other 
question  I  have.  As  I  recall  the  hearings, 
there  were  extensive  hearings  conducted, 
mostly  in  the  other  body,  which  showed 
the  terrible  abuses  that  were  occurring 
or  resulting  from  repairmen  overcharg- 
ing customers,  installing  parts  that  were 
not  required,  and  all  sorts  of  things  like 
that.  Is  there  anything  in  here  which  is 
directed  against  the  repairmen  or  the 
repair  industry,  or  are  we  only  involving 
the  Government  in  telling  the  manufac- 
turers how  to  manufacture  automobiles? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  not  telling 
them  how  to  manufacture  automobiles. 
We  are  sajring,  with  the  knowledge  they 
already  have,  they  should  consider  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation.  We  are  not 
going  into  the  repair  industry.  I  think 
in  all  probability  we  will  add  more  to  the 
safety  bill  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  May  I  say  the  con- 
sumer is  going  to  be  the  one  who  pays 
through  the  nose  as  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation. This  bill  represents  govern- 
mental interference  in  the  private  indus- 
try, the  like  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
have  never  had  before.  I  think  when  we 
initially  interfered  In  the  automobile 
manufacture,  we  were  meddlesome.  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  seatbelt  legis- 


lation, ani*  certainly  the  headrest  legis- 
lation was  most  offensive.  I,  myself,  had 
a  costly  accident  as  a  result  of  having  my 
vision  blocked  by  the  headrest  when  I 
was  making  a  turn.  It  seems  to  me  when 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
substitutes  itself  for  the  consimier  and 
gets  into  the  business  of  dictating  to  the 
manufacturers  and  purchasers  of  mer- 
chandise details  of  construction  such  as 
is  authorized  by  this  bill  it  causes  injmy 
and  permanent  harm  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.VANiK). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  committee  has  endeavored 
to  do  in  this  legislation,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  this  legislation  any 
means  of  standardizing  bumper  heights. 
When  we  drive  along  the  highway,  we 
often  follow  vehicles  such  as  Volkswag- 
ens, Fiats,  and  some  American  sports 
cars  which  have  bumper  levels  5  or  6  or  8 
inches  below  the  bumper  levels  of  the 
average  American  automobile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are 
going  to  reduce  accidents  and  the  high 
cost  of  accidents  and  the  great  physical 
damage  which  people  sustain  on  the 
highways,  certainly  this  legislation  ought 
to  be  directed  toward  providing  imiform 
bumper  levels,  so  that  they  meet.  If  there 
is  an  impact,  it  will  be  the  bmnpers  that 
meet  rather  than  other  parts  of  the  ve- 
hicle in  which  there  will  be  exposure  to 
the  passenger  injury  and  increased  cost 
of  repair. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  or 
not  this  legislation  does  anything  about 
providing  regulations  about  uniformity  of 
bumper  levels? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does  not,  but  we 
state  to  the  Secretary  he  shall  set  the 
standards,  and  we  would  expect  the 
Secretary  to  standardize  the  bumper 
heights  even  of  imported  cars.  That 
would  be  my  intention  in  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  had  asked  me 
to  yield,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation,  as  hsis 
been  noted,  does  undertake  to  preempt 
all  State  statutes  on  bumper  standards. 
Indeed,  the  report  itself  accompanying 
the  bill,  on  page  28  says: 

Section  110  preempts  state  authority  to 
establish  or  continue  in  effect  bumper  stand- 
ards which  are  not  Identical  to  Federal 
bumper  standards.  This  section  is  intended 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  Federal  preemption 
of  the  field  in  order  to  assure  uniformity  of 
bumper  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  six  States  have  acted 
in  this  field.  Three  of  them — my  own 
State  of  California,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  State  of  Florida — have 
established  bvunper  standards  which 
would  require  the  ability  to  withstand 
damage  both  front  and  rear  at  a  speed 
of  5  miles  an  hour.  The  California  law 
will  become  effective  on  September  1  of 
next  year,  1973,  the  Maryland  statute  on 


the  first  day  of  1974,  and  the  Florida  law 
on  September  1, 1974. 

Three  other  States — Georgia,  Minne- 
sota, and  North  Carolina — have  adopted 
standards  which  provide  for  5  miles  an 
hour  for  the  front  bumper  and  2V^  miles 
an  hour  for  the  rear  bumper. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  preempt  State 
standards,  I  should  assume  we  are  en- 
titled to  know  that  the  Department 
charged  with  responsibility  would  not  es- 
tablish standards  less  stringent  than 
those  already  ordered  by  the  three 
States — 5  miles  an  hour  front  and  5  miles 
an  hour  rear. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 

We  refrained  from  setting  standards 
or  limitations  in  the  committee.  Certain- 
ly the  intention  was  that  Federal  bumper 
standards  would  be  as  strong  as  any 
State  now  has,  and  perhaps  stronger. 

We  leave  it  up  to  the  Secretary.  We 
know  the  States  have  a  5-mile-an-hour 
provision.  We  certainly  expect  him  to 
come  up  to  that  or  beyond.  We  hope  in 
a  year  or  two  it  will  be  far  beyond. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  both  the  Ford  Co.  and  General  Mo- 
tors have  indicated  to  California  that 
they  can  go  along  with  that  law,  can 
meet  it,  and  comply  with  it,  and  live  with 
it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true.  We  cer- 
tainly expect  the  Secretary  to  set  the 
standards  at  least  this  high  if  not  higher. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  should  hope  the 
gentleman's  assurances  here  will  be  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward influencing  that  judgment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be,  because  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
committee.  We  have  not  specified  that 
standards  be  set  at  a  specific  speed  level 
of  5  miles  per  hour  because  we  hope  in 
the  near  future  they  will  go  way  beyond 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  so  ably  presents  here,  be- 
cause it  is  a  problem  the  committee  was 
concerned  with,  and  I  believe  I  can  show 
the  gentleman  how  we  met  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  would  appreci- 
ate that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  On  page  47  of  the 
bill,  in  section  110(a)  there  is  a  pre- 
emption clause  which  broadly  preempts 
all  State  law  and  puts  into  effect  Federal 
law. 

In  subsection  (b)(1)  we  have  the  ex- 
ception, and  we  had  specifically  the  Cali- 
fornia standards  in  mind  there. 

We  did  want  to  make  this  as  narrow  as 
possible,  because  we  did  not  want  to 
create  a  standard  for  a  different  kind  of 
automobile  for  every  State  of  the  Union. 
So  we  said  that  until  the  Federal  stand- 
ard takes  effect  with  respect  to  a  given 
aspect  of  performance — as,  for  instance, 
the  5-mlle-an-hour  rear  and  front  end 
requirement — until  an  action  is  taken  by 
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the  Federal  Government  the  State  stand- 
ards may  continue  in  effect. 

We  did  not  want  to  open  this  any 
wider  than  necessary,  so  we  said  it  would 
apply  only  where  a  State  had  in  effect 
such  a  standard  or  had  one  promulgated. 
As  we  understand  it,  in  California  It  Is 
not  now  in  effect  but  it  is  promulgated. 
So  we  really  tailor-made  this  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  are  reasonably  sure  that  no  stand- 
ard will  be  established  by  the  DOT  at  a 
level  less  than  a  5-mile-an-hour  front 
and  rear  standsird. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  anything  other  than  his  own 
pious  hope  that  this  would  be  so? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  may  say  this:  If 
the  worry  were  that  the  DOT  would  do 
nothing,  I  would  join  in  the  worry.  In 
other  words,  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  set  aside  an  existing  standard  for  one 
that  Is  not  yet  promulgated.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  pretty  good  assurance 
that  when  they  do  act  it  will  not  be  less 
than  5  miles  an  hour  front  and  rear. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  would  like  to  join  this  colloquy  just 
completed  here. 

We  have  discussed  this  at  some  length 
in  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  DOT  is  going  to  promulgate  a 
standard  that  is  going  to  be  completely 
adequate  to  do  the  job.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  ignore  the  actions  that 
other  States  have  taken.  My  own  State 
of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  enacted 
a  bumper  standard.  The  gentleman  from 
California  enumerated  some  of  the  other 
States  that  have  enacted  these  stand- 
ards. I  feel  that  the  DOT  is  going  to 
take  Into  consideration  what  they  have 
done  in  this  field  and  certainly  they  are 
not  going  to  have  a  standard  that  is  so 
far  below  these  others  that  it  will  be 
either  meaningless  or  it  will  be  very 
obvious  that  it  does  not  mean  anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Casky). 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  thing  that  I  cannot  understand^- 
and  maybe  you  can  help  me  to  under- 
stand it — is  under  title  n,  the  automo- 
bile consumer  information  study,  and 
on  page  50  under  section  201(e)  it  states: 

(e)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  1976,  shaU  establish  procedures  re- 
quiring the  automobile  dealers  to  provide 
Insurance  premium  rates  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers that  would  enable  the  prospective 
purchasers  to  compare  the  difference  In 
costs  for  auto  insurance  on  the  various  makes 
and  models  at  passengers  motor  vehicles. 

Does  that  mean  someone  by  February 
1.  1975.  can  go  in  to  price  a  Ford  auto- 
mobile and  the  Ford  dealer  has  to  have 
all  of  the  insurance  rates  of  all  of  the 
competitive  automobiles  available? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  all  fairness  to  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  I  wish  you  would 
direct  this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  think  he  will  recall  I 
tried  to  strike  this  section  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  will  direct  it 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  explain  It. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
But  it  does  require  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish these  procedures  so  that  when  a  pur- 
chaser of  an  automobile  goes  in  to  buy 
this  automobile  he  will  have  available 
there  for  the  consumer  to  see  the  range 
of  insurance  costs  that  he  will  have  to 
pay  in  that  State  or  under  the  State 
laws.  This  section  sets  up  procedures  so 
that  a  car  purchaser  can  go  from  one 
model  to  the  other  so  that  he  can  msike 
a  comparison  of  what  the  actual  auto- 
mobile insurance  costs  will  be. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  going 
to  be  burdensome  on  each  automobile 
dealer  to  have  the  various  automobile 
premium  rates  available  on  all  of  the 
automobiles?  You  will  have  to  have  the 
$25  deductible,  the  no  deductible,  fire, 
theft,  collision,  and  whatnot.  Or  else 
what  is  meant  by  this  section? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
As  I  was  saying  to  the  gentleman,  I  was 
advocating  in  the  subcommittee  that  a 
study  be  made  on  this  and  not  actually 
require  the  Secretary  to  establish  these 
procedures;  however,  it  is  in  the  bUl,  we 
arrived  at  a  consensus,  and  I  do  not  feel 
it  will  be  overly  burdensome  to  the  auto 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  on  his  own  time  if  he 
wants  to  pursue  this  matter  further. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  more  about  it.  Would  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  care^tb  respond? 
Was  it  his  proposal? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No,  it  was  not  my  proposal, 
but  I  can  report  to  you  the  consensus  of 
the  committee.  The  consensus  was  that 
by  granting  rulemaking  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  come  up  with  a  format  that 
we  would  not  be  imposing  any  onerous 
burden  on  dealers.  In  all  probability,  this 
would  become  published  information 
readily  available  to  every  automobile 
dealer  in  the  country  and  something  that 
would  be  in  his  showroom  for  study  or  at 
least  available  to  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Well,  with  refer- 
ence to  that,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  also  go  into  the  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  shall  require  Insurers  of 
automobiles  to  furnish  all  the  data  that 
the  bill  calls  for  on  pages  54  and  55? 

Is  that  going  to  end  up  in  higher  in- 
surance premiums? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  the  judgment,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  insurance  writers  that  it  will 
reduce  rather  than  increase  the  cost  of 
insurance.  That  was  the  impact  of  the 
testimony  of  those  from  the  auto  insurers 
before  the  committee  in  rather  extensive 
hearings. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  every  once  in  a  while  we  wUl  pass 
something  and  then  we  will  start  hear- 
ing about  the  paperwork  required  in 
carrying  out  the  congressional  intent. 


The  agencies  get  so  involved  in  paper- 
work that  the  next  thing  you  luiow  it 
runs  the  cost  up  more  than  we  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
each  member  of  the  subcommittee  was 
as  desirous  as  the  gentleman  liimself  to 
avoid  any  buildup  of  paperwork.  We 
do  not  anticipate  the  buildup  of  paper- 
work, and  we  certainly  would  admonish 
the  Secretary  not  to  undertake  rules  and 
regulations  which  would  impose  undue 
burdens  on  the  industry. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielsoh). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear.  I  am 
in  support  of  the  general  principles  of 
this  bill.  I  think  they  are  reaching  a  very 
important  subject  matter. 

However,  my  concern  goes  to  title  I  re- 
lating to  bumper  standards.  I  have  spok- 
en with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ECKHARDT)  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  in  my  opinion  there  are  few 
who  have  greater  skill  in  the  legislative 
process. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  pursuant  to  this  law, 
were  to  enact  a  regulation  calling  for 
3  miles  per  hour,  for  example,  bumper 
standards  on  the  front  and  rear,  would 
this  not  then  preempt  our  California  law 
which  calls  for  5  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  answer  was  in 
the  aCQrmative. 

This  is  the  portion  that  bothers  me. 
I  do  not  in  any  respect  whatever  doubt 
that  the  committee  intends  to  have  the 
Department  of  Transportation  issue  reg- 
ulations as  strong  as  those  in  California, 
but  I  have  no  assurance  that  they  will. 

I  say  this,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the 
chairman's  word  or  the  members'  word, 
but,  what  we  are  doing  here  is  indulging 
in  our  old  fallacy  of  delegating  to  the 
executive  department  the  right  to  do 
something  which  is  truly  legislative. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  I  do  f^ 
think  I  have  any  choice  but  to  represent- 
my  State  and  try  to  see  to  it  that  we  are 
allowed  to  have  our  own  law  remain  on 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  the  Secretary  comes  up 
with  anything  less  than  5  miles  per  hour, 
we  would  have  an  oversight  hearing  with 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  assure  the  chair- 
man that  I  thoroughly  beUeve  him,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  Secretary  to  even  have 
the  chance. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  But,  we  will  go  into 
the  matter  and  have  the  experts  appear 
before  the  committee  and  determine 
what  has  been  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  would  hke  to  respond  to  that  by  say- 
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ing  that  in  my  own  State  legislature 
hearings  were  held  on  this  subject.  Our 
law  was  not  pulled  out  of  the  blue  sky. 
Witnesses  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  they  testified,  and  the  act  was 
responsibly  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  I  believe 
it  is  indeed  responsible  legislative  action. 

Appropriate  bumper  standards,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  existing  California  law, 
would  save  the  citizens  of  California  an 
estimated  $1,000,000,000  per  year  in  sav- 
ings from  automobile  insurance  preml- 
imis  and  repairs  to  automobiles.  It  is 
only  good  sense  to  keep  such  laws  in  ef- 
fect xmtil  such  time  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment promulgates  regulations  which 
are  equally  effective. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  answer  that  1 
gave  the  gentleman  was  absolutely  can- 
did in  answer  to  his  question,  but  his 
questions  did  not  relate  to  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  has  enacted  as  a 
standard  to  go  into  effect  on  September 
1.  1973. 

The  Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Standard 
No.  215  provides  in  section  562  as  follows: 

Except  as  provided  in  S5.2.1  and  S5.2.2. 
each  vehicle  manufactured  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1973.  shaU  meet  the  protective 
criteria  of  SS.3.1  through  S5.3.6  during  and 
after  Impacts  by  a  pendulum-type  test  device 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  S7.1 
and  S7.2  followed  by  Impacts  Into  a  fixed  col- 
lision barrier  that  Is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  travel  of  the  vehicle — 

Now.  note  this: 

while  traveling  longitudinally  forward  at  5 
mph  and  whUe  traveling  longitudinally 
rearward  at  5  mph,  under  the  condition  of 
S6. 

Stripped  of  the  bureaucratic  gobble- 
dygook,  that  means  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  enunciated 
safety  standards  to  take  effect  in  Sep- 
tember of  1973  that  will  make  an  auto- 
mobile meet  the  requirements  of  a  5- 
mile-an-hour  collision,  front  or  rear. 

As  I  understand,  that  is  what  the  Cali- 
fornia law  does  or  will  do  with  respect  to 
property  damage  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into 
effect.  Until  this  happens  under  the  Fed- 
eral act  the  preemption  clause  of  the 
Federal  act  does  not  supercede  any  exist- 
ing California  law.  Therefore  until  1973 
if  the  California  law  goes  into  effect  it 
will  remain  in  effect  imtil  September  1, 
1973,  at  which  time  it  will  become  iden- 
tical with  the  Federal  law  if  the  Federal 
agency  applies  to  its  safety  standard  and 
responsibility  standards  the  same  speed 
provisions,  as  I  believe  it  surely  will  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  drafter  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Damielsom)  that,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  report- 
ing this  legislation,  I  believe  I  was  quite 
cognizant  of  the  interest  of  the  Califor- 
nia motorist  in  a  good  biunper  law,  and 
I  think  we  have  achieved  that  kind  of 
law  in  the  bill  here.  I  do  not  feel  that 


the  preemption  section  takes  anything 
away  from  California. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) has  Just  read  the  bumper  safety 
standard  which  has  been  promulgated 
for  1973  model  automobUes.  If  you  will 
refer  to  page  34  of  the  bill  before  the 
committee  at  this  time,  beginning  on 
line  18,  the  language  is  very  clear  that: 

Bumper  standards  under  this  title  shall 
not  conflict  with  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966. 

And  certainly  if  we  had  a  different 
standard  proposed  to  the  Industry  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  new  authority, 
and  It  called  for  less  than  the  Z  miles  per 
hour  and  5  miles  per  hour — front  and 
rear — it  might  well  be  a  standard  in  con- 
flict with  standards  being  proposed  un- 
der the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

So  I  think  we  can  have  the  assurance 
as  indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  so  unwise  as  to  promul- 
gate a  lower  standard  that  he  would 
immediately  have  oversight  hearings  be- 
fore the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill),  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, would  agree  with  me  that  in  the 
entire  span  of  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee there  was  a  consensus  that  we  were 
talking  of  a  5-mile-an-hour  stsmdard. 
We  did  not  feel  it  desirable  to  freeze  that 
into  the  statute,  but  rather  to  make  clear 
our  intent  and  acquaint  the  Secretary 
with  that  intent. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  he  well  knows,  and  of  course  as 
is  well  known  in  the  industry,  the  pres- 
ent standard  which  has  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  respect  to  safety-related  bimip- 
er  standards  calls  for  5-mlle-an-hour 
standards. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  So 
I  do  not  think  there  are  going  to  be  all 
these  difficulties  to  meet  a  5-mlle-per- 
hour  standard  from  the  standpoint  of 
repalrability. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  you  can 
vote  for  this  with  the  assurance  that  we 
have  been  as  careful  as  the  California 
Legislature. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  You  have  raised 
another  question  in  my  mind  on  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  standards — when  is  the 
Secretary  going  to  set  these  standards 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  He  is  instructed  to  set  the 
standards  as  promptly  as  possible,  but 
not  earlier  than  July  1,  1973. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  As  I  read  section 
102(a) — this  does  call  for  the  Secretary 
to  set  the  standards  but  does  not  say 
when. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  page  35,  line  15  of  the 
bill,  it  provides  "in  no  event  shall  the 


Secretary   establish   an  effective   date 
which  Is  earlier  than  July  1.  1973". 

Having  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  aheady  safety  related  stand- 
ards promulgated  with  an  effective  date 
I  believe  of  September,  1973,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  repair  standards 
will  be  promulgated  within  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Is  there  anything  In 
the  bill  that  says  when  the  Secretary 
shall  set  the  date? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  there  is  not.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  we  start  here  to  draw  up 
the  i-ules  and  make  them  spell  out  the 
process  on  dates  and  times — then  we 
might  as  well  go  ahead  and  write  the 
standards  ourselves.  I  assure  you  that 
would  be  most  difQcult. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  clear  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  that  if  the  Federal 
agency  does  not  set  any  standards  with 
reference  to  repalrability,  the  California 
standards  will  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  the  hopes  of 
avoiding  a  multiplicity  of  statutory  re- 
quirements to  be  met  by  our  already 
somewhat  overburdened  auto  tire  indus- 
try, I  Just  wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  couple 
of  questions,  first,  with  respect  to  title  n. 
Automobile  Consumer  Information 
Study. 

As  I  read  this,  this  would  not  cover 
studies  and  investigations  of  the  tire 
components  of  motor  vehicles,  that  is, 
the  motor  vehicle's  tires.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  That  is  correct,  be- 
cause when  we  passed  the  original  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  we  included  the  standards 
there  for  tires.  They  are  not  repeated  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Could  I  ask  the 
same  question  with  respect  to  title  HI— 
diagnostic  inspection  demonstration 
projects.  Is  the  answer  on  that  the  same? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  would  be  the  same 
there  because  we  set  specific  standards 
in  1966  in  the  original  act. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  answer  would 
be  the  same? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  com- 
mon and  painful  knowledge  to  all  of  us, 
of  the  high  cost  of  repairing  automobiles 
damaged  by  a  collision — first,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  the  automobile  itself 
and  the  cost  of  repairing  them  and  the 
cost  of  the  insurance. 

The  committee  has  set  about  to  try  to 
find  a  reasonable  way  of  reducing  those 
costs. 
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The  committee  was  faced  with  this 
proposition :  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation would  set  Federal  standards  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  repair.  This  pro- 
posal came  close  to  getting  into  the  area 
of  actually  entering  into  the  design  of 
the  automobile.  That  was  strongly  op- 
posed. 

Another  proposition  that  was  argued 
was  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  we  sim- 
ply published  information  compiled  by 
I)OT  about  the  cost  of  repair. 

The  idea  was  that  if  this  information 
was  published  and  make  knowledgeable, 
then  this  would  sufficiently  protect  the 
consiimer.  After  lengthy  consideration  of 
these  two  proposals  the  committee  has 
reached  a  good  compromise,  I  think.  Tlie 
committee  bill  says  that  the  Secretary 
Diay  establish  cost  of  repair  standards 
in  the  area  of  bumpers.  This  will  prob- 
ably go  to  the  heart  of  a  great  deal  of  oiur 
problem  and  give  us  a  little  time  to  see 
what  kind  of  cost  can  be  eliminated. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  committee. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  consumer  bill  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  THOBiIPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  (me  is  more  in  favor  of 
better  automobile  bumpers  than  I  am 
and,  likewise,  no  one  is  more  In  favor  of 
a  law  prohibiting  the  turning  back  of 
odometers  on  automobiles  than  I  am. 
However,  in  looking  at  H.R.  11627  in  its 
entirety,  I  can  only  conclude  that  these 
two  desirable  provisions  are  not  sufficient 
to  vote  for  the  measure  because  of  the 
very  undesirable  measures  and  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  bill  57  pages  long  simply  to  accomplish 
these  two  desirable  purposes.  This  can 
be  done  in  one  page.  The  balance  of  the 
pages  is  what  makes  the  bill  unaccept- 
able. 

Higher  and  higher  taxes  and  increased 
costs  of  Government  bring  cries  for  relief 
from  my  constituents  for  the  spending  of 
an  additional  $81  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  a  variety  of  purposes  other 
than  providing  bumpers  and  prohibiting 
odometer  changes. 

As  pointed  out  by  Congressman  Clar- 
ence Brown,  the  bill  Is  so  broad  that  it 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  require  an  ordinary  citizen  to 
give  a  report  on  the  performance  stand- 
ards of  his  automobile — ^both  mechanical 
and  dectrical — and  were  he  to  fail  to  do 
so,  he  could  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000 
and  up  to  a  year  in  jail.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Secretary  of  Trsmsportatlon  would 
never  be  so  foolish  as  to  promulgate  such 
a  regulation,  but  I  personally  feel  that 
we  in  the  Congress  should  not  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  vote  for  such  a  measure  that 
would  give  him  this  authority. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hire  a 
large  number  of  Government  employees 
who  would  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  each  make  and  model 
of  automobile  each  year  and  evaluating 
it  as  to  repalrability  indexes  for  all  of  the 
various  component  parts.  Further,  even 
insurance  Information  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  studies  and  evaluation. 

This  will  be  wasteful  of  taxpayers' 


money  and  I  frankly  do  not  feel  the 
American  public  wants  its  tax  money 
to  be  wasted. 

By  giving  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion the  power  to  establish  performance 
standards  for  each  part  of  an  automo- 
bile, we  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the 
automobile  will  be  increased.  The  exact 
amount  I  cannot  say,  but  the  increase  is 
certain  and  could  be  $500-$600  in  order 
to  save  $7-$10  on  annual  insurance  pre- 
miums. Further,  when  a  severe  crash 
does  occur,  because  the  structure  of  the 
automobile  is  heavy  and  more  complex 
due  to  Government  regulation,  we  may 
find  that,  rather  than  having  a  bent 
fender,  we  may  have  a  bent  frame,  thus 
making  a  repair  of  damages  due  to  col- 
lision far  more  expensive  than  it  would 
ordinarily  be. 

Another  reason  for  my  opposition  is 
contained  within  a  statement  on  May  16, 
1972,  sent  out  to  all  Members  by  Con- 
gressman Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas,  an 
author  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  In  it,  he  stated: 

Their  (OM  and  Ford  Motor  Company) 
manufacturing  techniques  involve  the 
wasteful  annual  style  changes  which,  year 
In  and  year  out,  delivered  to  the  pubUc  In- 
ordinately fragile,  costly  to  repair  and  non- 
envlronmentally  compatible  vehicles.  This 
annual  style  changing  creates  enormous 
manufacttiring  coets. 

He  fiirther  alleges  that  part  of  the 
reason  he  feels  passage  of  the  bill  is 
necessary  is  because  of  the  practice  of 
the  manufacturers  to  use  "advertising 
to  convince  the  car-buying  public  that 
they  wanted  these  needless  style  changes 
and  assortment  of  models."  In  brief,  it 
is  apparent  that  Congressman  Eck- 
hardt is  attempting  to  legislate  by  this 
measure  against  style  changes  which  a 
maniifacturer  deems  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  market  this  automobile.  Fur- 
ther, he  is  apparently  opposed  to  ad- 
vertising efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
automobile  companies  who  are  trying  to 
convince  the  public  that  their  new  model 
is  prettier,  more  attractive,  and  more  de- 
sirable than  the  old  one.  I  cannot  vote 
for  a  bill  designed  to  do  this. 

Maybe  Congressman  Ecxhardt's  world 
would  be  a  much  better  world  if  we  were 
not  style  conscious  and  if  women  would 
not  buy  new  wardrobes  every  time  the 
fashion  world  introduced  a  new  style  in 
fabric,  pattern  or  length  of  skirt.  How- 
ever, it  is  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life  that  we  create  jobs  and  employment 
for  people  because  of  the  desire  of  Amer- 
icans to  have  something  better,  a  little 
prettier  and  a  little  more  useful  than 
they  had  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  I  for  one.  have  no  inten- 
tion of  supporting  a  bill  which  I  feel 
would  prevent  our  American  system  of 
manufacturing,  marketing,  and  adver- 
tising from  functioning — and  this  is 
certainly  substantiated  by  Congressman 
Eckhardt's  remarks.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  public  wants  their  tax  money 
being  used  to  relegate  them  to  the  use 
of  tank-like  automobiles  which  are  more 
expensive  to  purchase  and  operate.  Fiur- 
ther,  because  of  added  weight  of  the 
automobiles  due  to  complying  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  this  bill,  we  will 


cause  more  pollution  in  the  air  because 
more  gasoline  is  used  to  move  the  in- 
creased tonnage  down  the  highway. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  that  repair  costs  will 
be  reduced  by  this  bill  and  so  far  as  a 
bumper  standing  up  under  a  5-mile-per- 
hour  collision  is  concerned,  this  is  al- 
ready required  under  cxurent  law  and 
additional  legislation  is  not  needed  since 
the  1973  cars  are  already  required  to 
have  it. 

In  short,  tliis  measure  will  just  spend 
more  tax  money  to  hire  more  Federal 
employees  and  will  be  part  of  the  cause 
for  a  tax  increase  to  be  imposed  on  the 
people  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piu^uant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed 
in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  11627 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act". 

UUXMlllUNS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "passenger  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
designed  for  carrying  twelve  persons  or  less, 
except  a  motorcycle,  traUer,  or  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicle. 

(2)  The  term  "multipurpose  passenger 
vehicle"  means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive 
power  designed  to  carry  twelve  persons  or 
less,  which  is  constructed  either  on  a  truck 
chassis  or. with  special  features  for  occasional 
off-rood  operation. 

(3)  The  term  "passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment"  means  any  system,  part  or  com- 
ponent of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  as  orig- 
inally manufactured  or  any  similar  part  or 
component  manufactiu«d  or  sold  for  replace- 
ment or  improvement  of  such  system,  part, 
or  component  or  as  an  accessory,  or  addition 
to  a  passenger  motor  vehicle. 

(4)  The  term  "property  loss  reduction 
standard"  means  a  minimum  performance 
standard  established  for  the  pinpose  of  in- 
creasing the  resistance  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment to  damage  resulting  from  motor  vehicle 
accidents  or  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  repairing  such  vehicles  or  such  equip- 
ment damaged  as  a  result  of  such  accidents. 

(5)  The  term  "bumper  standard"  means 
any  property  loss  reduction  standard  the 
purpose  of  which  is  (A)  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce substantially  physical  damage  to  the 
front  or  rear  ends  (or  both)  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle  resulting  from  a  low-speed  col- 
lision (including  but  not  Umited  to  a  low- 
speed  collision  with  a  fixed  barrier),  or  (B) 
to  reduce  substantially  the  cost  of  repair  of 
the  front  or  rear  ends  (or  both)  of  such  a 
vehicle  when  damaged  In  such  a  collision: 
but  such  a  standard  may  not  specify  a  spe- 
cific dollar  amount  for  the  cost  of  repair  of 
a  vehicle  damaged  in  such  a  collision. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  passenger  motor  vehicles  or  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  equipment  including 
any  person  Importing  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  for  resale. 

(7)  The  term  "make"  when  used  in  de- 
scribing a  passenger  motor  vehicle  means  the 
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trade  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  that 
vehicle. 

(8)  The  term  "model"  when  used  In  de- 
scribing %  passenger  motor  vehicle  means  a 
category  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  based 
upon  the  size,  style,  and  type  of  any  make 
of  passenger  motor  vehicle. 

(9)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  accident" 
means  an  accident  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  or  use  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment. 

( 10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(11)  The  term  "insurer  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles"  means  any  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  issuing  (or  reinsuring.  In  whole 
or  part)  passenger  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
policies. 

(12)  The  term  "damage  susceptibility" 
means  susceptibility  to  physical  damage  in- 
ciured  by  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  Involved 
in  a  craish  or  collision. 

(13)  The  term  "crashworthiness"  means 
the  protection  that  a  passenger  motor  vehicle 
affords  Us  passengers  against  personal  Injury 
or  death  as  a  result  of  a  crash  or  collision. 

(14)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  dnven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any 
veliicle  operated  e.KClusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(15)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tha  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(16)  Tlio  term  "interstate  commerce" 
means  conuuerce  between  any  place  in  a 
State  and  any  place  in  another  State,  or  be- 
tween places  in  the  same  State  through  an- 
other State. 

(17)  The  term  "United  States  district 
courts"  means  the  Federal  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  tlie  Canal  Zone,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(18)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, association,  corporation,  or  institu- 
tion. 

TITLE   I— BUMPER   STANDARDS 

FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  passenger  motor 
vehicles  involved  In  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  re- 
duce the  extent  of  such  economic  loss  by  pro- 
viding for  the  promulgation  and  enforce- 
niPiit  of  bumper  standards. 

SEnlNC   OF   &TAND.«DS 

Sfc.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule, 
prumulgate  bumper  standards  for  passenger 
motor  vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  or  imported  Into  the  United  States, 
other  than  passenger  motor  vehicles  or  items 
of  passenger  motor  vehicle  eqiUpment  which 
are  intended  solely  for  export  (and  are  so 
labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment itself  and  on  tlie  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer, if  any)  and  which  are  exported.  Any 
such  standard  shall  seeit  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  reduction  of  costs  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  tlie  consumer,  taking  into  ac- 
count; 

( 1 )  the  coot  of  implementing  the  standard 
and  the  benefits  attainable  as  the  result  of 
implementation  of  the  standard; 

(2)  the  effect  of  implementation  of  the 
standard  on  the  cost  of  insurance  and  pros- 
pective legal  fees  and  costs: 

(3)  savings  In  terms  of  consumer  time 
and  inconvenience;  and 

(4)  considerations  of  health  and  safety, 
including  emission  standards. 

(b)  Bumper  standards  under  this  title 
shall  not  conflict  with  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  promulgated  under  title  I  of  the 


National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  1391,  et  seq.). 

(c)  In  promtilgatlng  any  standard  the 
Secretary  may  for  good  cause  shown  exempt 
any  make,  model,  or  class  of  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicle  manufactured  for  a  special  use, 
including  occasional  off-road  operation,  If 
such  standard  would  unreasonably  interfere 
with  the  special  use  of  such  passenger  motor 
vehicle. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  bumper  standard  when 
finally  promulgating  the  standard,  and  such 
standard  shall  apply  only  to  passenger  motor 
vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  eqtUp- 
ment  manufacttired  on  or  after  such  effec- 
tive date.  Such  effective  date  shall  not  be — 

(1)  earlier  than  the  date  on  which  such 
standard  Is  finally  promulgated,  or 

(2)  later  than  eighteen  months  after  final 
promulgation  of  the  standard  unless  the  Sec- 
retary presents  to  Congress  and  publishes  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such 
later  effective  date. 

In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  establish  an 
effective  date  which  is  earlier  than  July  1, 
1973. 

(e)  (1)  All  rules  establishing,  amending,  or 
revoking  a  bumper  standard  under  this  title 
shall  be  issued  piu-suant  to  section  553  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  give  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
data,  views,  or  arguments,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  written  submissions.  A  trans- 
script  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  conduct  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  such  conditions  or 
limitations  as  he  may  make  applicable 
thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  any  is- 
sue of  fact  material  to  the  establishing, 
amending,  or  revoking  of  a  bumper  standard. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  person  wlio  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  rule  issued  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  sixty  days  after  such  rule  Is  Issued  file 
a  petition  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
circviit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  rule.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary based  his  rule,  as  provided  in  section 
2112   of   title   28,  United   States  Code. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  tlie  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  in  a  hearing.  In 
such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  The 
Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his 
recommendation,  If  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  rule,  with  the  return  of 
such  additional  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filUig  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  In 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  in  such  chapter. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  rule  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 


section shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law, 

POWERS  or  THX  SECRKTAKT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary,  or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Sec- 
retary, any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  other  records  as  the  Secretary,  or 
such  officer  or  employee,  deems  advisable. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  or  bis  duly 
authorized  agent  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  access  to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
amination the  right  to  copy,  any  documen- 
tary evidence  of  any  person  having  materials 
or  information  relevant  to  any  function  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  title. 

(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require, 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  person  to  file, 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  ques- 
tions relating  to  any  function  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title.  Such  reports  and 
answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or  oth- 
erwise, and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

(4)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jiu-lsdlctlon  of 
which  an  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  may.  In  the 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena or  order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer 
or  employee  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(5)  Witnesses  summoned  purstiant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesse.^]  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative under  this  title  which  Information 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  Ui  section  1905  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that 
section,  except  that  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  title  or  when 
relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  title. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  information  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  tlie 
Congress. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  any  in- 
formation he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title;  and  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
upon  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  InstriunenUillty  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  relmbtu-sable  basis,  any  person- 
nel of  such  department,  agency,  or  uistru- 
nientality  to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties of  the   Secretary  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search as  is  necessary  for  him  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

INSPECTION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Every  manufacttirer  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  or  of  passenger  motor 
vehicle  equipment  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
provide    such    Items    and    Information,    in- 
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eluding  the  supplying  of  vehicles  or  equip- 
ment for  testing,  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  la 
acting  In  con^iliance  with  this  title  and 
bumper  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  In- 
spect vehicles  and  appropriate  books,  papers, 
records,  and  documents  relevant  to  deter- 
mining whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted 
or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  title  and 
bumper  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Such  manufacturer  shall  make 
available  all  such  Items  and  Information  In 
accordance  with  such  reasonable  rules  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  au- 
thorized (1)  to  enter  any  factory,  ware- 
bouse,  or  establishment  in  which  passenger 
motor  vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  Is  manufactured,  or  held  for  In- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  or  are 
held  for  sale  after  such  introduction  ;  and  (2) 
to  Inspect  such  factory,  warehouse,  or  es- 
tablishment. Elach  such  Inspection  shall  be 
conducted  at  reasonable  times  and  In  a  rea- 
sonable manner  and  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(c)(1)  Every  manufacturer  or  distributor 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  an  item  of 
passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time 
of  delivery  of  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  equip- 
ment by  such  manufacturer  or  distributor  a 
certification  that  each  such  vehicle  or  item  of 
equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal 
bumper  standards. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  Is  intended  solely  for  export  (and  is 
so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment Itself  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
talner.  If  any)  and  which  Is  exported. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)   No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduc- 
tion In  Interstate  commerce,  or  import  Into 
the  United  States,  any  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment 
manufactured  on  or  after  the  date  any 
applicable  Federal  bumper  standard  takes 
effect  under  this  title  unless  It  Is  In  conform- 
ity with  such  standard; 

(2)  fall  to  keep  specified  records  or  re- 
fuse access  to  or  copying  of  records,  or  fall 
to  make  reports  or  provide  items  or  Infor- 
mation, or  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or 
hispection,  as  required  under  this  title  or 
any  rule  Issued  thereunder;  or 

(3)  (A)  fall  to  furnish  a  certificate  re- 
quired by  section  105(c),  or  (B)  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate required  by  such  subsection  to  the 
effect  that  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  equipment  conforms 
to  all  applicable  bumper  standards,  if  such 
person  knows,  or  In  the  exercise  of  due  care 
has  reason  to  know,  that  such  certificate  Is 
false  or  misleading  In  a  material  respect. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion in  Interstate  commerce  of  any  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  or  any  passenger  motor 
vehicle  equipment  after  the  first  purchase  of 
it  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  re- 
sale. Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Secre- 
tary from  promulgating  any  standard  which 
requires  vehicles  or  equipment  to  be  manu- 
factured so  as  to  perform  In  accordance  with 
the  standard  over  a  specified  period  of  op- 
eration or  vise. 


(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  establishes  that 
be  did  not  have  reason  to  know  In  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  that  the  vehicle  or  item  of 
equipment  Is  not  in  conformity  with  ap- 
plicable bumper  standards  or  to  any  person 
who,  prior  to  such  first  purchase,  holds  a 
certificate  Issued  under  section  105(c)  to  the 
effect  that  the  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment 
conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal  bumper 
standards,  unless  such  person  knows  that 
such  vehicle  or  such  equipment  does  not 
so  conform. 

(3)  A  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger 
motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  impor- 
tation in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  refused  admission  into 
the  United  States  under  Joint  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary;  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  such 
regulations,  provide  for  authorizing  the  Im- 
portation of  such  vehicle  or  equ^ment  into 
the  United  States  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions (Including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond) 
as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  insure 
that  any  such  vehicle  or  such  equipment  will 
be  brought  Into  conformity  with  any  appli- 
cable Federal  bumper  standard  prescribed 
under  this  title,  or  will  be  exported  or  aban- 
doned to  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations, 
permit  the  temporary  importation  of  any 
passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment  after  the  first  pur- 
chase of  it  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other 
than  resale. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  bumper 
standard  issued  under  this  title  does  not 
exempt  any  person  from  any  liability  un- 
der statutory  or  common  law. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Whoever  violates  subsection 
(a)  of  section  106  may  be  eissessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
violation.  With  respect  to  violations  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  106,  a  separate  violation  is  com- 
mitted with  respect  toaeach  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicle  or  each  Item  of  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment  which  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  bumper  standard 
or  for  which  a  certificate  is  not  furnished 
or  for  which  a  misleading  or  false  certifi- 
cate Is  issued;  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $400,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)(1)  Upon  petition  by  the  Secretary 
or  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rtiles  of 
Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of 
this  title,  or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for 
sale,  or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for 
introduction  in  Interstate  commerce,  or  the 
importation  Into  the  United  States,  of  any 
passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger  motor 
vehicle  equipment  which  is  determined, 
prior  to  the  first  purchase  of  such  vehicle 
or  such  equipment  In  good  faith  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale,  not  to  conform  to 
applicable  bumper  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  Injunctive  re- 
lief is  contemplated  and  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  views,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation,  shall  afford  him  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  achieve  compliance.  The  fail- 
ure to  give  such  notice  and  afford  such  op- 
portunity shall  not  preclude  the  granting 
of  appropriate  relief. 

(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injuction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion,   which    violation    also    constitutes    a 


violation  of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the 
court  or,  upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by 
a  jury.  Such  trial  shall  be  conduct'*'!  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  and  procedure 
applicable  in  the  case  of  proceedings  stib- 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(3)  Actions  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  brought  in  the  district  where- 
in any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the 
violation  occurred,  or  in  the  district  wherein 
the  defendant  is  found  or  is  an  Inhabitant 
or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such 
cases  may  be  served  in  any  other  district  of 
which  the  defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(4)  In  any  actions  brought  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
United  States  district  court  may  run  into 
any  other  district. 

CIVIL  ACTION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  owner  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle  who  sustains  damages  as  a 
result  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  because  of 
noncompliance  with  any  applicable  bumper 
standard  may  bring  a  civil  action  against 
the  manufacturer  of  that  vehicle  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  that 
owner  resides,  to  recover  the  amount  of  that 
loss,  and  in  the  case  of  any  such  successful 
action  to  recover  that  amount,  costs  and 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  shall  be  awarded 
to  that  owner. 

(b)  Any  such  action  shall  be  brought 
within  three  years  of  the  date  on  which  the 
damages  are  sustained. 

PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

Sec  109.  Subject  to  section  104(b),  copies 
of  any  communications,  documents,  reports, 
or  otlier  information  sent  or  received  by  tlie 
Secretary  in  connection  with  his  duties  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
member  of  the  public,  upon  request,  at  cost. 

EFFECT  ON   STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  no  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  shall  have  anv 
authority  to  establish  or  enforce  with  respect 
to  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger 
motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  sale  any 
bumper  standard  which  is  not  identical  to  a 
Federal  bumper  standard. 

(b)(1)  Until  a  Federal  bumper  standard 
takes  effect  with  respect  to  an  aspect  of  per- 
formance of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  of 
an  item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  a  State  to  continue  to  enforce  any  bumper 
standard  which  is  applicable  to  the  same  as- 
pect of  performance  of  such  vehicle  or  item 
of  equipment  and  which  was  in  effect  or  had 
been  promulgated  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  a>i- 
thority  given  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  by  section 
209(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f- 
6a(b)). 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  establish  a  bumper  standard 
applicable  to  vehicles  or  equipment  procured 
for  its  own  use  which  Is  not  Identical  to  the 
Federal  standard  under  section  102  if  such 
requirement  imposes  an  additional  or  higher 
standard  of  performance. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  111.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973;  $9,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975, 
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Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year  on  the  progress  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Each  such 
report  shaU  contain  a  statement  of  the  cost 
savings  that  have  resulted  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title,  and  include  such  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

TITLE  n— AUTOMOBILE  CONSUMER 
INFORMATION  STUDY 

CONStTMEB  XNTORMATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  During  the  first  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  methods  for  determining  the  following 
characteristics  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

( 1 )  The  damage  susceptibility  of  such  ve- 
hicles. 

(2)  The  degree  of  crash  worthiness  of  such 
vehicles. 

<3)  The  characteristics  of  such  vehicles 
with  respect  to  the  ease  of  diagnosis  and  re- 
pair of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems 
which  fail  during  use  or  which  are  damaged 
in  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

(b)  After  reviewing  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  characteristics  enumerated  In 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  existing  methods  or  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  methods. 

(c)  After  the  study  has  been  completed  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  devise 
specific  ways  in  which  existing  information 
and  information  to  be  developed  relating  to 
(1)  the  characteristics  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  enumerated  in  subsection  (a),  or  (2) 
vehicle  operating  costs  dependent  upon  those^ 
characteristics  (including  Information  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  section  205  of  this  title), 
can  be  communicated  to  consumers  so  as  to 
be  of  benefit  in  their  passenger  motor  vehicle 
purchasing  decisions. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  the  infor- 
mation described  in  subsection  (c)  and  fur- 
nish it  to  the  public  in  a  simple  and  readily 
understandable  form  in  order  to  facilitate 
comparison  among  the  various  makes  and 
models  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  with  re- 
spect to  the  characteristics  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a). 

(e)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  February 
1,  1975,  shall  establish  procedures  requiring 
the  automobile  dealers  to  provide  insurance 
premium  rates  to  prospective  purchasers  that 
would  enable  the  prospective  purchasers  to 
compare  the  difference  in  costs  for  auto  in- 
surance on  the  various  makes  and  models  of 
passei^ger  motor  vehicles. 

ADMKnsTRATnn:  powers 
Sec.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to^ 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

(2)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem: 

(3)  contract  with  any  person  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  surveys  and  the  prep- 
aration of  reports;  and 

(4)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ices, such  advisory  committees,  representative 
of  the  divergent  interests  Involved,  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
sultation with  tulvlce  to  the  Secretary. 


Members  of  advisory  committees  appointed 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section,  other 
than  those  regrularly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  while  attending  meetings  of 
such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  and  while  away  from 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  tot 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  Members  of  such  advisory 
committees  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 11,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  be  deemed 
to  be  special  Government  employees. 

COOPERATION    OF    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  request 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  Independent 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government  any  in- 
formation he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title;  and  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  instru- 
mentality is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  and  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation upon  request  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  may 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  per- 
sonnel of  such  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
title. 

HEARINGS     AND    PRODUCTION    OP    DOCtTMENTART 
EVIDENCE 

Sec  204.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary, or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Secre- 
y^arj^  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  may  bold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  memorandums,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  records  as  the 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems 
advisable. 

<b)  In  order  to  cany  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  access  to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
amination the  right  to  copy,  any  documen- 
tary evidence  of  any  person  having  materials 
or  information  relevant  to  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require,  by  gen- 
eral or  special  orders,  any  person  to  file,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific 
questions  relating  to  any  function  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  title.  Such  reports  and 
answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or  other- 
wise, and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

(d)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry  is 
carried  on  may.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  otiey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the 
Secretary  or  such  officer  or  employee  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance therewith;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  coiu-ts  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  Information  which  is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 


shall  not  be  disclosed  except  to  other  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  use  In  carrying  out  this  title.  Nothing 
In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  Information  by  the  Secretary 
(or  any  officer  w  employee  under  his  con- 
trol) from  the  duly  authorized  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Insurers  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  or  their  designated  agents,  shall, 
upon  request  by  the  Secretary,  make  such 
reports  and  furnish  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  reports  and  information  may  In- 
elude,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  accident  claim  data  relating  to  the 
type  and  extent  of  physical  damage  and  the 
cost  of  remedying  the  damage  according  to 
make,  model,  and  model  year  of  passenger 
motor  vehicle,  and 

(2)  accident  claim  data  relating  to  the 
type  and  extent  of  personal  Injury  according 
to  make,  model,  and  model  year  of  passenger 
motor  vehicle. 

(c)  In  determining  the  reports  and  Infor- 
mation to  be  furnished  pvu-suant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall — 

( 1 )  consider  the  cost  of  preparing  and  fur- 
nishing such  reports  and  Information; 

(2)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such  re- 
ports and  Information  will  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  consult  with  such  State  and  Insurance 
regulatory  agencies  and  other  agencies  and 
associations,  both  public  and  private,  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, obtain  such  reports  and  Information 
from  the  Insurers  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

(e)  Every  Insurer  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles shall,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary, 
furnish  him  a  description  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Instu-ance  rates  or  premiums 
charged  by  the  Insurer  for  passenger  motor 
vehicles  are  affected  by  the  damage  suscep- 
tibility, crashworthlness,  and  cost  of  damage 
repair  and  personal  injury  Involved  relating 
to  each  of  the  vsirious  makes  and  models  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles.  Such  Insurer  shall 
also  furnish  the  Secretary  upon  request  such 
Information  as  may  be  available  to  such  in- 
surer reflecting  the  effect  of  the  damage  sus- 
ceptibility, crashworthlness,  and  cost  of  dam- 
age repair  and  personal  Injury  Involved  re- 
lating to  each  of  the  various  makes  and 
models  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  upon  risk 
Incurred  by  Insuring  each  such  make  and 
model. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  not,  In  disseminat- 
ing any  information  received  pursuant  to 
this  section,  disclose  the  name  of,  or  other 
identifying  Uiformation  about,  any  person 
who  may  be  an  Insured,  a  claimant,  a  pas- 
senger, an  owner,  a  driver,  an  Injured  person, 
a  witness,  or  otherwise  involved  in  any  motor 
vehicle  crash  or  collision  unless  the  Secretary 
has  the  consent  of  the  persons  so  named  or 
otherwise  identified. 

(g)  The  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  at  such  times  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  or  otherwise. 

prohibited  act 
Sec.  206.  No  person  shall  fall  or  refuse  to 
furnish  the  Secretary  with  the  data  or  in- 
formation requested  by  him  under  this  title. 

INJUNCTIVE    relief 

Sec.  207.  Upon  petition  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, for  catise  shown  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  section  206.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
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against  whmn  an  action  for  InjunctlTe  rallef 
is  contemplated  and  afford  blm  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views  and  shall  afford 
him  reaaonable  opportunity  to  achieve  oom- 
pUance.  The  faUure  to  give  euch  notice  kiid 
afford  such  opportunity  shaU  not  preclude 
the  granting  of  appropriate  relief.  Para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  107(b)  shaU 
apply  to  any  action  under  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  actions  under 
section  107. 

Cim  PXNALTT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Whoever  violates  section  206 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation.  A  violation 
of  section  206  shall  constitute  a  separate  vio- 
lation with  respect  to  each  failure  or  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  requirement  thereunder 
except  that  the  maximum  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection  diall  not  exceed  $400,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  Any  dvtl  penalty  under  this  section 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  In 
determining  the  amount  ot  such  penalty,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  oT  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In 
coo^romlae  jnay  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

(c)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  107 
(b)  shall  apply  to  any  action  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
actions  under  section  107. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  209.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $3,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  endlitg  June  30.  1973,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE   m— DIAGNOSTIC    INSPECTION 
DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

POWKRS    AND   DUTIES 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
motor  vehicle  diagnostic  inspection  demon- 
stration projects.  Inspections  under  which 
shall  commence  not  later  than  January  I. 
1974. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  tinder  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  make  grants  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  and  furnish  technical  assistance 
to  States;  and 

(2)  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(c)(1)  Any  demonstration  project  under 
this  title  shall  be  conducted  by,  or  under 
supervision  of,  a  State  In  accordance  with 
the  application  of  the  State  submitted  under 
section  303,  and  may  provide  for  the  per- 
formance of  diagnostic  Inspection  services 
either  by  public  agencies  or  by  private  or- 
ganizations, but  no  person  may  perform  diag- 
nostic inspection  services  for  profit  under 
any  such  program. 

(2)  Not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
demonstration  projects  may  be  assisted  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title.  No  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  projects  so  assisted  may 
permit  diagnostic  inspection  services  to  be 
performed  under  the  project  by  any  person 
who  also  provides  automobile  repair  services 
or  who  is  affiliated  with,  controls.  Is  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
any  person  who  provides  automobile  repair 
services. 

ELIGIBILTTT   AND  CRITERIA 

Sec  302.  (a)  A  State  may  be  eligible  for 
grants  or  other  assistance  under  this  title 
If  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  by  such  State  that  such  State 
will  undertake  a  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  In- 
spection demonstration  project  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  (1)  A  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  inspec- 
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tlon  demonstration  project  shall  be  designed, 
established,  and  operated  to  conduct  periodic 
safety  inspectkms  of  motor  vehicles  pursu- 
ant to  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  and  emission  inspections  pur- 
suant to  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(2)  Such  project  shall  require  an  addi- 
tional inspection  of  any  motor  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  the  demonstration  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  — 

(A)  whenever  the  title  to  such  motor  ve- 
hicle is  transferred  to  another  person  unless 
the  transfer  is  for  the  purpose  of  resale;  and 

(B)  whenever  such  motor  vehicle  sustains 
substantial  damage  to  any  safety-related  or 
emission-related  system  or  subsystem,  as 
prescrll}ed  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  such 
inspections  shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  pro- 
vide specific  technical  diagnoses  of  each 
motor  vehicle  inspected  in  order  to  facilitate 
correction  of  any  component  falling  inspec- 
tion. 

(4)  A  demonstration  project  shall  provide 
for  relnspectlon  of  vehicles  which  initially 
fall  to  meet  the  safety  and  emission  stand- 
ards established  for  the  project  after  r^alr. 

(6)  Each  project  shall  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary Information  and  data  relating  to  the 
development  of  diagnostic  testing  equipment 
desigiMd  to  maximize  the  intercliangeability 
and  Interface  capabUlty  of  test  equipment 
and  vehicles,  and  information,  and  data  re- 
lating to  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  proj- 
ects. Including  Information  and  data  relating 
to  vehlcle-ln-use  standards,  vehicle  designs 
which  facilitate  or  hinder  inspection  and  re- 
pair, the  standardization  of  diagnostic  sys- 
tems and  test  equipment,  the  capability  of 
the  motor  vehicle  repair  industry  to  correct 
diagnosed  deficiencies  or  malfunctions  and 
the  costs  of  such  repairs,  the  relative  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  project,  the  efficiency  of 
facility  designs  employed,  recommendations 
as  to  feasible  reject  levels  which  may  be 
employed  In  any  such  project,  and  such  other 
Information  and  data  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

APPLICATIONS  AND  ASSISTAMCX 

Sec.  303.  (a)  A  grant  or  other  assistance 
under  this  tlUe  may  l>e  obtained  upon  an 
application  by  a  State  at  such  time,  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes.  Including  infor- 
mation respecting  categories  of  expenditures 
by  the  State  from  financial  assistance  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  any  such  appli- 
cation, the  Secretaiy  may  make  a  grant  to 
the  State  to  pay  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
not  m  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  those  cate- 
gories of  expenditures  for  establishing  and 
operating  its  project  which  the  Secretary 
approves.  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  available  with  respect 
to  costs  of  Inspections  carried  out  after  June 
30,  1976,  under  such  a  project.  Any  equip- 
ment purchased  with  Federal  funds  may  be 
retained  by  a  State  for  Its  inspection  activi- 
ties following  the  demonstration  project  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Payments  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  made  in  advance. 
In  Installments,  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  304.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $15.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 
TITLE  IV— ODOIiETER  REQUIREMENTS 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSB 

Sbc.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
piuchasers,  when  buying  motor  vehicles,  rely 
heavily  on  the  odometer  reading  as  an  Index 
Of  the  condition  and  value  of  such  vehicle; 


that  purchasen  an  enttUed  to  rdy  on  the 
odometer  reading  as  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  mUeage  actually  traveled  by  the  ve- 
hicle; that  an  accurate  indication  of  the 
mUeage  traveled  by  a  motor  vehlde  ssslsts 
the  purchaser  in  determining  its  .safety  and 
reliability;  and  that  motor  vehicles  move 
in  the  current  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce or  affect  such  commerce.  It  Is  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  this  title  to  prohibit  tam- 
pering with  odometers  on  motor  vehicles  and 
to  establish  certain  safeguards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  purchasers  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  motor  vehicles  having  altered  or  reset 
odometers. 

DEFIMinONS 

Sec.  402.  As  used  in  tliis  tiUe — 

( 1 )  The  term  "odometer"  means  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  and  recording  the  actual 
distance  a  motor  vehicle  travels  while  in 
operation;  but  shall  not  Include  any  auxil- 
iary odometer  designed  to  be  reset  by  the 
operator  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  mileage  on  trips. 

(2)  The  term  "repair  and  replacement" 
means  to  restore  to  a  sound  working  condi- 
tion by  replacing  the  odometer  or  any  part 
thereof  or  by  correcting  what  is  Inoperative. 

(3)  The  term  "transfer"  means  to  change 
ownership  by  purchase,  gift,  or  any  other 
means. 

UNLAWFUL  DCnCES 

Sec.  403.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
advertise  for  sale,  to  sell,  to  use,  or  to  install 
or  to  have  installed,  any  device  which  causes 
an  odometer  to  register  any  mileage  other 
than  the  true  mileage  driven.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  true  mileage  driven  Is  that 
mUeage  driven  by  the  vehicle  as  registered 
by  the  odometer  within  the  manufacturer's 
designed  tolerance. 

UNLAWFUL  CHAHCC  OP  ICILKACE 

Sec  404.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
his  agent  to  disconnect,  reset,  or  alter  the 
odometer  of  any  motor  vehicle  with  the  In- 
tent to  change  the  number  of  miles  Indicated 
thereon. 

OPERATION   WTTfl  INTENT  TO  DEFRAUD 

Sec  405.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
with  the  intent  to  defraud  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  on  any  street  or  highway  know- 
ing that  the  odometer  of  such  vehicle  is 
disconnected  or  nonfunctional. 

CONSPIRACT 

Sec  406.  No  person  shall  conspire  with  any 
other  person  to  violate  section  403,  404,  405, 
407,  or  408. 

LAWFUL   SERVICE,   REPAIR,   OR   REPLACEMENT 

Sec  407.  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  prevent 
the  service,  repair,  or  replacement  of  an 
odometer,  provided  the  mileage  indicated 
thereon  remains  the  same  as  before  the  serv- 
ice, repair,  or  replacement.  Where  the  odom- 
eter Is  incapable  of  registering  the  same  mile- 
age as  before  such  service,  repair,  or  replace- 
ment, the  odometer  shall  be  adjusted  to  read 
zero  and  a  notice  In  writing  shall  be  attached 
to  the  left  door  frame  of  the  vehicle  by  the 
owner  or  his  agent  specifying  the  mileage 
prior  to  repair  or  replacement  of  the  odom- 
eter and  the  date  on  which  It  was  repaired 
or  replaced.  Any  removal  or  alteration  of  such 
notice  so  affixed  shall  be  unlawful. 

DISCLOST}RE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  408.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  trans- 
fer to  faU  to  give  the  following  disclosure  to 
the  transferee  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
fer of  ownership  of  a  motor  vehicle: 

(1)  Disclosure  of  the  cumulative  mileage 
registered  on  the  odometer. 

(2)  Disclosure  that  the  actual  mileage  Is 
unknown.  If  the  odometer  reading  is  known 
to  the  transferor  to  be  different  from  the 
number  of  miles  the  vehicle  has  actuaUy 
traveled. 

It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  section  for  any 
transferor  knowingly  to  give  a  false  sUte- 
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ment  to  a  transferee  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  maimer  In  which  Information 
shall  be  dlsclceed  under  this  section  and  in 
which  such  information  shall  be  retained. 

PRIVATE   C'lVU.   ACTION 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Any  person  who,  with  intent 
to  defraud,  violates  any  requirement  imposed 
under  this  title  shall  l>c  liable  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  three  times  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  or  $1,600,  whichever  is  the 
greater;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  llabUity,  the  coste 
of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(b)  An  action  to  enforce  any  liability  cre- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection, 
may  be  brought  In  a  United  States  district 
court  without  regard  to  the  amovmt  in  con- 
troversy, or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  within  two  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  liability  arises. 

INJTJNCTTVB   ENTORCEMENT 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Upon  peUtlon  by  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  district  coiu-ts 
Bball  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65(a)  and 
(b)  o*  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, to  restrain  violations  of  this  title. 
Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  notice  to  any  person  against  whom  an 
action  for  injunctive  relief  is  contemplated 
and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  views.  The  failure  to  give  such  notice 
and  afford  such  c^p<»tunity  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  107 
(b)  shall  apply  to  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
actions  under  section  107. 

EFFECT   ON    STATE    LAW 

SBC.  411.  This  title  does  not— 

(1)  annul,  alter,  or  affect  the  laws  of  any 
State  with  respect  to  the  disconnecting, 
altering,  or  tampering  with  odometers  with 
the  Intent  to  defraud,  or 

(3)  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
Tlaions  of  this  title  from  complying  with 
such  laws, 

except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  in- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  this  title, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  this  inconsist- 
ency. 

EFTECTTVE   DATE 

Sec.  412.  This  title  shall  take  effect  ninety 
calendar  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec.  413.  One  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  reliabUlty  of  odometers 
can  be  improved,  on  the  technical  feasibility 
of  producing  odometers  which  are  tamper 
proof,  and  on  the  Secretary's  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations for  future  action. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am 
shocked  that  this  legislation  did  not  men- 
tion standardized  bumper  height  and 
hope  that  the  statement  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  will 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  regulations 
relating  to  uniform  bumper  levels. 

The  present-day  intermix  of  trucks 
and  passenger  automobiles  of  various 
bumper  levels  constitutes  an  invitation  to 
suicide.  The  Italian-made  Fiat  has  a 
front  bumper  which  stands  19  inches  off 
the  groimd  allowing  it  to  completely  fit 
imdemeath  the  rear  bumper  of  a  Ford 
Mustang,  a  Plymouth  Barracuda  or  a 


Bulck  Le  Sabre.  A  Volkswagen  without 
the  bumper  guard  which  is  sold  as  an  ex- 
tra is  only  llVz  inches  off  the  groimd — 
allowing  it  to  telescope  under  most  other 
vehicles. 

All  American  and  foreign  made  pas- 
senger vehicles  are  defenseless  against 
the  high-platform  trucks  which  have  rear 
decks  varying  between  214  to  5  feet. 

Telescoping  accidents  are  cruel  and 
costly  and  can  be  reduced  by  prudent 
regulations. 

It  is  also  incredible  that  trucks  are 
omitted  from  any  obligation  to  provide 
matching  rear  bumpers  to  prevent 
telescoping  accidents. 

Although  the  prudent  motorist  main- 
tains an  assured  clear  distance  between 
his  automobile  and  the  truck  ahead  and 
operates  at  a  speed  which  will  permit 
him  to  stop  if  he  must — the  appropriate 
safe  distance  is  a  matter  of  judgment — 
thousands  of  accidents  and  physical  in- 
juries result  from  the  haphazard  mixing 
of  vehicles  and  trucks  which  have  bump- 
ers which  miss  instead  of  match. 

Although  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
bumpers  which  can  sustain  impact,  there 
is  even  more  to  be  said  for  uniform 
standards  in  bumper  levels  of  all  pas- 
senger vehicles  and  trucks,  so  that  they 
are  designed  to  meet — if  they  must. 

I  am  advised  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  had  been  con- 
sidering issuing  regulations  to  require  re- 
straining structures  on  the  back  of 
trucks,  the  proposed  regulations  have 
been  withdrawn  due  to  the  "economic 
impact"  of  the  requirement. 

This  legislation  Is  completely  inade- 
quate if  we  fail  to  provide  bumper  regu- 
lations which  can  provide  more  safety 
in  the  mixing  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
on  our  highways. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open,  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    offered    BT     MR.    DANIELSDN 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
Page  47,  strike  out  line  4  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  3  on 
page  48  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

effect  on  state  laws 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  no  State  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  thereof  shall  have  any  au- 
thority to  establish  or  enforce  with  respect 
to  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passen- 
ger motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  sale 
any  bumper  standard. 

(b)(1)  Until  a  Federal  bumper  standard 
takes  effect  with  respect  to  an  aspect  of  per- 
formance of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  of 
an  item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
to  enforce  any  bumper  standard  which  Is  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  aspect  of  perforooance 
of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment.  If  a 
Federal  bumper  standard  is  in  effect  with 
respect    to   an    aspect   of   performance   of   a 


passenger  motor  vehicle  or  of  an  item  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  equipment,  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  continue 
to  enforce,  any  bumper  standard  applicable 
to  the  same  aspect  of  performance  of  such 
vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  standard  is  identical 
to  the  Federal  standard  or  imposes  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  than  the  Federal 
standard. 

(2)  This  section  shaU  not  affect  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  by  section 
209(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  18671- 
6a(b)). 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  establish  a  bumper  stand- 
ard applicable  to  vehicles  or  equipment  pro- 
cured for  its  own  use  if  such  standard  Is 
identical  to  the  Federal  standard  or  imposes 
an  additional  or  higher  standard  of  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  DAOTELSON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
colleagues,  the  amendment  would  do  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is  it  would  permit 
any  State  which  already  has  in  effect 
a  law  establishing  bumper  standards  to 
continue  to  enforce  those  standards  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Federal  Government 
establishes  similar  standards  which  are 
just  as  strong  as  those  established  by  the 
State  government.  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  because  the  State  legisla- 
ture of  my  own  State  of  CalifMnia 
passed  a  law  during  the  1971  session, 
which  is  now  in  effect,  which  calls  for  a 
5-mile-per-hour  bumper  standard  for 
both  the  front  and  the  rear  bumpers. 

During  the  colloquy  and  the  general 
debate  which  just  preceded.  I  will  con- 
cede, we  have  pretty  well  covered  this 
subject  and  I  am  not  going  to  wear  it 
to  a  frazzle.  But  the  point  simply  is  that 
if  the  Federal  Government  is  in  fact 
going  to  have  a  standard  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  California  standard, 
then  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  to  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment.  The  most  we 
would  be  doing  would  be  assuring  that 
such  a  law  can  remain  in  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  Federal  Government  sees 
fit  to  adopt  a  similar  law. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  intends  to  do, 
but  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about 
whether  this  really  does  that.  The 
gentleman  did  strike  from  his  amend- 
ment in  the  third  paragraph  under 
(b)(1)  the  language  "or  may  establish 
and  enforce,"  so  the  gentleman  left  only 
the  words  "may  continue  to  enforce." 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Excuse  me,  where 
is  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  on  the  sec- 
ond page  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

It  is  where  the  gentleman  originally 
had  "may  establish  or  enforce" — I  note 
that  was  the  gentleman's  original  intent. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  struck  "or  may 
establish  and  enforce." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Because  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want' to  protect  a  standard 
established  after  this  act.  as  I  under- 
stand his  intent. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  would  accede  to 
the  implication  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments which,  I  think,  are  valid,  that  we 
should  not  go  on  forever  here  in  estab- 
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llshing  maybe  50  different  standards, 
conceivably,  for  biunper  standards. 

However,  those  laws  which  are  already 
passed  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
authority  should  be  able  to  remain  In 
effect  until  the  Federal  Government  has 
something  the  equivalent  or  better. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield  for  a  moment  again? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yi^d  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  language  says  "shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  enforce 
any  bumper  standard  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  same  aspect  of  performance 
of  such  vehicle  or  items  of  equipment," 
that  language  would  permit  a  State  to 
enforce  a  bumper  standard,  no  matter 
when  it  was  promulgated,  particularly 
when  It  Is  noted  that  this  language  Is 
taken  verbatim  from  the  bill  or  very 
closely  verbatim  by  striking  the  last 
portion  of  the  language  in  110.  which 
added  "which  was  in  effect  or  had  been 
promulgated  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act."  Now,  to  strike  those  words 
seems  to  me  to  permit  50  different  niles 
to  be  established  at  any  time,  even 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act.  Does 
the  gentl^nan  read  the  language  the 
same  way  I  read  It? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  read  it  the  same 
way  the  gentleman  reads  it.  but  I  do 
not  share  his  concern. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DANIEIJ30N.  I  do  not  in  that  the 
chaiiman  and  the  other  committee  mem- 
bers have  so  ably  demonstrated  it  is  their 
belief,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  well  founded, 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
is  going  to  promulgate  standards  even- 
tually which  will  be  set  in  excess  of  5 
miles  per  hour.  I  even  heard  words 
bandied  about  somewhere  to  the  effect 
of  20  miles  per  hour.  I  will  not  attribute 
them  to  anyone.  So,  therefore.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  comment,  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent comment,  but  I  think  it  takes  us 
nowhere,  and  I,  therefore,  share  no  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  once  again? 

Mr.  DANIEU30N.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  vety  much. 

This  does  mean  that  the  State  of 
Arizona,  for  Instance,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  could  set  a  6-miles-an- 
hour  repair  standard,  and  the  State  of 
Michigtm  a  7-naile  standard,  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  a  10-mile  standard,  and 
so  on,  each  of  which  the  manufacturers 
would  have  to  comply  with  in  respect 
to  the  cars  sent  to  these  destinations.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DANIEI^SON.  That  is  true  as  a  hy- 
pothetical matter.  Yes.  that  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckharot.  and 
by  unanimous  consult,  Mr.  Danielson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


I  would  say  that  at  that  point  in  our 
life  the  real  truth  of  democracy  would 
come  to  the  forefront,  because  those  peo- 
ple in  Alaska  who  were  setting  the  stand- 
ard higher  just  simply  would  not  be  able 
to  buy  cars,  and  then  the  people  in 
Alaska  would  get  realistic  and  compel 
their  legislature  to  Impose  a  standard 
the  manufacturer  could  meet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  my  amendment 
and  pray  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  (H>POsition  to  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  took  full  cognizance  of  the 
argument  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  when  the  committees  passed 
this  biU. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said, 
it  would  allow  50  different  standards  to 
be  imposed  in  the  United  States.  If  a 
State  said  a  bumper  had  to  be  made  in  a 
certain  fashion,  with  an  x  or  a  cross  or 
something  like  that  in  order  to  make  a 
better  bumper,  the  States  could  impose 
that  and  have  the  manufacturers  mak- 
ing 50  different  kinds  of  bumpers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  here,  as  a 
legislature  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  want 
to  really  cause  any  great  hardslxlp  or 
to  put  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
manufacturers.  We  want  them  merely 
to  apply  existing  technology  and  equip 
their  vehicles  with  functional  bumpers  to 
help  the  American  consumer. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFEHED  BT  MR.  VAN 
DEERLIN  for  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT 
MR.  DANIELSON 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Danielson:  Page  47,  line  11,  Insert  "(A)" 
after  "(b)(1)". 

Page  47,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

(B)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  a  State  to  continue  to  enforce  any 
bumper  standard  which  is  applicable  to  an 
aspect  of  performance  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle  or  an  item  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  and  which  was  in  effect  or 
had  been  promulgated  before  January  1, 1972, 
unless  a  Federal  bumper  standard  of  at  least 
equal  stringency  applies  to  the  same  aspect 
of  performance  of  such  vehicle  or  item  of 
equipment. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  disagreement  in  principle  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  nor.  indeed,  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 

However,  the  amendment  for  which 
my  proposed  amendment  would  be  a  sub- 
stitute does  open  the  way  to  the  charge 
which  has  been  leveled  against  it — ^that 
under  its  provisions  there  might  be  up 
to  50  different  bumper  standards  in  the 
land. 

My  substitute  amendment  would 
merely  "grandfather,"  if  you  will,  the 
existing  statutes  in  Maryland,  Florida, 
and  Calif omia  for  5  miles  front  and  back, 
and  the  statutes  already  adopted  in 
Georgia,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina 
for  somewhat  lesser  rear-end  standards. 

True,  it  is  possible  to  look  upon  this 
as  a  separate  State  standard,  if  the  Sec- 
retcuy  should  come  up  with  less  stringent 
standards  than  are  In  the  California  law. 


But  I  would  p(dnt  out  that  California 
alone  has  12  million  automobiles  on  its 
streets  and  highways.  This  is  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  cars  that  are  sold  na- 
tionally. Southern  California  alone  buys 
about  10  percent  of  Detroit's  product. 

If  we  put  together  Florida  and  Mary- 
land with  California,  this  would  make  a 
very  appealing  market  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry to  serve  their  individual  needs, 
even  if  that  should  come  about. 

The  assurances  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  have  spoken  are  that 
there  will  not  be  less  stringent  standards 
ordered  by  the  Secretary.  I  say  if  that 
is  so,  then  there  will  be  no  harm  done  by 
nailing  it  down  in  the  law  we  are  about 
to  adopt. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  difB- 
culties  with  this  provision.  The  first  is 
the  procedural  one;  that  is.  determining 
what  is  at  least  equal  stringency  and  who 
determines  what  is  equal  stringency. 
Does  the  State  determine  it,  does  the 
DOT  determine  it,  does  the  Federal  court 
determine  it?  Who  makes  this  decision 
of  what  is  equsd  stringency?  We  are  talk- 
ing about  performance  tests  which  have 
to  do  with  injury  or  damage  to  the  phys- 
ical parts  of  an  automobile.  When  we 
describe  these  performance  standards 
they  may  be  measured  with  respect  to 
pendulum  tests,  they  may  be  measured 
with  respect  to  driving  a  vehicle  into  a 
stationary  object,  and  so  forth.  The  State 
standard  may  be  based  on  one  criterion 
and  the  Federal  standard  on  another. 
Who  determines  which  is  the  more 
stringent? 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  leave  that 
question  open.  I  think  that  that  kind  of 
language  is  too  loose  language  to  place  in 
the  act. 

My  second  point  is,  Mr.  C^hairman, 
more  basic  than  this.  It  is  this:  If  we  are 
to  require  automobile  dealers  or  manu- 
facturers who  sell  automobiles  all  over 
the  United  States  to  comport  with  differ- 
ent standards  with  respect  to  seven 
States  which  have  presently  either 
promulgated  or  have  put  into  effect 
standards  with  respect  to  damageability, 
then  we  not  only  place  a  burden  on  the 
automobile  manufacturer  but  also  on 
ourselves,  because  we  are  calling  on  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  produce  a 
somewhat  different  product  in  six  differ- 
ent States. 

If  I  live  in  Texas  and  I  am  satisfied 
with  a  uniform  standard,  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  an  automobile  that  is  built 
on  the  basis  of  mass  production  meeting 
that  standard  without  having  to  pay  for 
the  experimentation  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  or  Florida  or  California  or  a 
number  of  other  States. 

I  go  along  with  the  observation  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  these  State  regula- 
tions should  be  in  effect.  That  point  is 
where  the  Federal  Government  steps  in. 
I  think  we  have  clearly  established  here 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready decided  to  step  in  with  respect  to 
safety  standards  at  5  miles  an  hour,  the 
same  as  the  California  standard.  It  seems 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  after  already 
enacting  a  5-mile  standard  with  respect 
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to  safety  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  establish  a  2.5-inile  standard  with 
respect  to  repairabiUty.  Is  that  assur- 
ance not  enough? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  3rleld? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  The  gentleman 
speaks  of  six  different  State  standards. 
The  most  standards  you  can  possibly 
have  under  the  terms  of  my  substitute 
are  two.  A  California  standard  for  5  and 
5,  assuming  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
come  up  with  equally  stringent  stand- 
ards as  the  Federal  standards. 

In  response  to  the  first  question  the 
gentleman  asked,  the  definition  of  strin- 
gency. I  think  I  can  be  helpful  to  the 
gentleman;  2.5  miles  an  hour  would  be 
considerably  less  stringent  than  5  miles 
an  hour. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Two  and  one-half 
miles  an  hour  as  the  speed  that  the  pen- 
dulimi  hits  the  bumper,  or  2.5  miles  an 
hour  as  the  standard  speed  at  which  an 
automobile  strikes  a  fixed  object,  or  2.5 
miles  an  hour  as  the  standard  with  re- 
spect to  the  speed  at  which  an  automo- 
bile hits  another  automobile?  Which  of 
these  three? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  gentleman 
has  failed  to  discombobulate  me,  because, 
If  he  has  applied  the  same  standard  in 
all  cases,  then  2.5  Is  still  less  stringent 
than  5. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  clearly  cor- 
rect and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
the  point  I  am  making  is  these  are  three 
different  bases  for  standards  to  be  ap- 
plied In  different  States,  and  someone  is 
going  to  have  to  decide. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  auto  indus- 
try has  Indicated  that  it  can  meet  and 
will  meet  by  September  1,  1973,  the 
standards  already  established  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr-  ECKHARDT.  WeU.  that  Is  what 
we  had  in  mind.  I  think  we  have  taken 
care  of  that. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely- 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  in  opposing  this  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

I  would  agree  with  him  that  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  Secretary 
will  pick  the  toughest  standard.  He  will 
not  select  a  2-mlle-per-hour  standard 
when  there  is  a  5-mile-per-hour  stand- 
ard already  in  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harvey)  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  there  is  an  additional 
reason  for  opposing  this  substitute.  I 
refer  the  gentleman  to  page  34  of  the 
bill  wherein  the  committee  has  very 
wisely  set  forth  in  my  judgment  the 
criteria  to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary 
in  making  this  decision  concerning  the 
type  of  standard  we  shall  have.  It  says 
that  he  shall  take  into  account: 


nrst.  the  cost  of  Implementing  the 
standard  and  the  benefits  attainable  as 
the  result  of  implementation  of  the 
standard; 

Second,  the  effect  of  implementation 
of  the  standard  on  the  cost  of  insiurance 
and  prospective  legal  fees  and  costs; 

Third,  savings  in  terms  of  consumer 
time  and  inconvenience;  and 

Foiirth,  considerations  of  health  and 
safety,  including  emission  standards. 

Well,  if  we  are  to  say  to  the  Secretary, 
forget  all  of  these  criteria  that  we  have 
set  forth  and  accept  this  particular 
standard,  because  it  is  the  toughest,  then 
we  £u-e  disregarding  all  that  is  written 
into  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  and  as  the 
gentleman  says,  the  Secretary  certainly 
is  not  going  to  Ignore  what  we  have  put 
into  this  bill. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  very  grave 
error  if  he  has  to  make  this  decision,  and 
ignore  these  particular  criteria. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  certainly 
they  are  ones  that  I  had  not  raised. 

We  have  set  standards  and  limitations 
with  reference  to  the  Federal  agency,  but 
when  we  permit  competition  by  States  in 
setting  standards,  then  the  only  way  that 
the  Federal  agency  may  preempt  those 
standards  is  by  making  them  more 
stringent.  Therefore,  we  put  pressiu-es  on 
the  Secretary  to  ignore  a  limit  set  forth 
in  ova  bUl. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  What  we  have  told  the 
Secretary  to  do  Is  to  proceed  in  such 
fashion  as  makes  some  sense.  We  as- 
sume here  that  the  other  States  have 
done  this  also,  but  they  have  not  been 
so  judged  as  a  Secretary  is  judged  right 
here. 

Mr.  ECTECHARDT.  That  Is  exactly  right 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  California  law 
provides  a  standard  which  I  think  would 
be  satisfactory  to  anyone.  It  provides 
that  the  automobile  shall  be  "equipped 
with  an  appropriate  energy-absorption 
system  so  that  It  can  be  driven  directly 
into  a  standard  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers — SAE  J-850 — test  barrier  at  a 
speed  of  5  miles  per  hour  without  sus- 
taining any  property  damage  to  the  front 
of  such  vehicle  and  can  be  driven  at  a 
speed  of  5  miles  per  hour  into  such  bar- 
rier without  siistainlng  any  property 
damage  to  the  rear  of  such  vehicle." 

Would  that  not  be  a  rather  certain 
standard 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so, 
but  the  question  is  whether  that  specific 
standard  would  be  the  same  as  another 
State. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  But  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  objection  for  being  vague,  am- 
biguous or  indefinite? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No,  but  you  have  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  Is  more  or 
less  stringent  than  the  Federal  stand- 
ards, based  on  a  different  standard  or 
test  and  then  that  statement  becomes 
somewhat  vague  and  ambiguous  when 


you  imdertake  to  determine  which  is 
proper.         

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  most  reluctantly  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Van 
Deerlin).  I  am  ssrmpathetic  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do,  but  I  am 
most  concerned  with  his  amendment 
here  and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
soN)  raises  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

As  I  think  is  obvious  to  the  Members 
who  are  present  here,  the  subcommittee 
discussed  this  in  great  detail.  They  talk- 
ed about  It  in  several  sessions  in  our 
committee.  It  is  most  difficult  to  write 
language  that  satisfies  everybody.  We  see 
language  here  in  this  amendment  that 
says:  "With  equal  stringency."  What 
does  it  mean?  I  think  the  best  way  to 
get  this  job  done  is  to  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  do  the  job,  and 
to  have  an  active  oversight  by  the  com- 
mittee to  make  s\u-e  he  does  the  job.  I 
can  assure  you,  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  that  we  are  going  to  be 
watching  closely  to  insure  that  he  does. 
So  I  would  iirge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  to  the  sunendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danxblson)  . 

I  think  the  committee  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  fact  that  the  more 
stringent  test  Imposed  here  probably 
would  continue  in  effect  the  standards 
promulgated  in  two  States  calling  for  a 
10-mile-per-hour  standard  by  January  1, 
1975.  So  the  gentleman  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  California  does  not  have 
the  most  stringent  requirement;  other 
States  have  that  distinction. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  has  pointed  out  the  problem 
of  determining  which  is  the  most  strin- 
gent. When  you  tie  the  words  "most 
stringent"  to  the  additional  language,  "at 
least  equal  stringency"  as  it  applies  to 
the  same  aspect  of  the  performance,  I 
think  we  compound  the  problem  of  try- 
ing to  determine  when  the  Federal  stand- 
ard becomes  effective  and  when  the  State 
standard  can  continue  in  effect. 

I  can  assure  the  committee  that  there 
is  no  subject  encompassed  within  the  bill 
which  received  greater  attention  from 
the  subcommittee  than  the  question  of 
preemption.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
thoroughly  adequate  job  taken  in  con- 
text with  the  developments  now  under- 
way on  auto  safety  standards  and  the 
requirement  here  that  there  be  no  con- 
flict between  safety  standards  and  re- 
pairabUity  standards. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  reject 
the  substitute  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  to  reject  the  amendment  it- 
self, and  leave  the  bill  as  drafted  in  com- 
mittee, and  move  it  on  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  of  one 
thing:  that  if  this  bill  is  finally  enacted 
it  will  authorize  and  there  will  be  spent 
$83  million  in  3  years.  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  we  will  get  little  or  nothing 
out  of  it. 

Look  at  such  language  as  this,  begin- 
ning on  page  48  and  ruiming  over  to  the 
top  of  page  49  of  the  bill : 

Diirlng  the  first  year  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary — 

And  this  is  section  201(a) — 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  mvestigatlon  of  the  methods  for 
determining  the  following  characteristics  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

And  the  third  paragraph  reads: 
The  characteristics  of  such  vehicles  with 
respect  to  the  ease  of  diagnoels  and  repair  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  systems  which  faU 
during  xue — 

When  else  would  they  fail  if  they  did 
not  fail  during  iise? 

or  which  are  damaged  in  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents. 

Well,  now,  I  have  never  seen  a  car — 
and  I  have  owned  a  few  in  my  lifetime — 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  car  that  after  a 
period  of  years  the  ignition  system  would 
not  fail  if  it  was  not  replaced  or  repaired. 
The  rubber  Insulation  on  the  wires  gives 
way  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  would  not  think  of  expecting  the 
points  in  the  distributor  to  last  for  years 
and  no  one  in  his  right  mind  in  this  room 
would.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  this 
kind  of  language  is  put  in  a  bill,  and  if 
someone  can  answer  that  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  them. 

I  was  told  earlier  this  afternoon  or  I 
thought  I  was  told,  that  this  bill  does 
not  provide  for  an  advisory  committee. 

Page  50  of  the  bill  provides  as  follows: 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions  imder 
this  title  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

Appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  such 
advisory  committees — 

That  is  plural — 
such  advisory  committees,  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Not  just  one — ^no,  not  just  one.  He  can 
have  a  multiplicity  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

As  I  said  before  this  afternoon,  the 
Federal  Government  already  has  between 
2,600  and  3,200  advisory  commissions, 
committees,  and  advisory  boards,  yet  you 
want  to  create  another  one  here. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  not  be  better 
advised  to  take  the  $83  million — ^if  you 
have  to  spend  $83  million  on  this  kind 
of  venture — take  the  $83  million  and 
adopt  the  system  that  is  used  in  the 
meat-processing  plants.  Just  put  Federal 
inspectors  in  the  automobile  plants,  and 
out  at  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward,  and  many  other  places  where  they 
run  diagnostic  centers.  Why  not  just  put 
them  In  on  the  same  basis  as  meat  In- 
spectors. Let  us  have  everything  In- 
spected. Perhaps  there  ought  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral inspector  riding  in  the  front  seat  of 


every  automobile.  Maybe  that  is  the  best 
way  to  handle  this  situation. 

Let  us  put  a  Federal  inspector  in  every 
place  that  we  can  put  them.  Just  take  out 
all  doubt  about  everything— just  have  a 
Federal  handmaiden  around  to  help 
drive  and  service  your  car. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall),  is  not 
on  the  House  floor  at  the  moment.  He  is 
shy  and  reticent  about  many  things.  He 
is  a  modest  boatowner  and  I  suspect  he 
wonders  why  you  do  not  provide  in  this 
bill  for  bumpers  on  boats.  He  runs  his 
boat  forward  and  sometimes  backward. 
He  can  have  a  collision  going  forward,  or 
he  can  have  one  going  backward.  There 
are  millions  of  boats  in  America.  When  do 
you  expect  to  require  bumpers  on  boats? 
When  can  the  good  doctor  expect  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  tell 
him  what  kind  of  bumpers  he  must 
have — fore  and  aft? 

I  tell  you  this  $83  million  bill  is  some- 
thing sweet  for  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  sti-ike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  more 
ridiculous  pieces  of  legislation  I  can  re- 
call. It  is  a  part  of  the  trend  here  of 
making  the  small  businessman  the  scape- 
goat for  every  conceivable  complaint, 
justified  or  unjustified. 

As  I  listen  to  the  debate,  it  is  obvious 
that  many  Members  of  this  body  feel  that 
the  big  companies,  (General  Motors  and 
Ford,  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  punitive 
aspects  of  this  legislation.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  dealer,  large  and  small,  who 
must  face  the  music  in  meeting  the  pub- 
lic is  the  one  who  will  be  burdened. 

For  example,  it  will  be  the  local  dealer 
who  will  have  to  apprise  the  prospective 
purchaser  of  the  various  insurance  rates 
on  all  models.  Think  of  that.  Before  you 
close  the  deal,  you  have  to  tell  the  buyer 
what  the  insurance  rates,  or  I  should  say 
the  range  of  rates  of  the  companies  in 
the  State,  are  and  if  they  are  more  or  less 
on  this  model  or  that  model.  Redtape  is 
already  killing  American  business  and 
this  bill  will  add  that  much  more. 

Also,  do  we  not  once  in  a  while  consider 
that  the  average  small  businessman  is 
having  enough  trouble  staying  in  busi- 
ness as  it  is  without  all  of  this  extra  red- 
tape.  I  know  many  small  businessmen 
who  can  show  you  in  black  and  white 
that  it  costs  them  as  much  as  $10,000 
per  year  to  just  fill  out  government 
forms — Federal,  State,  and  local.  Red- 
tape  costs  money.  It  may  hire  an  extra 
person  here  and  there  but,  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  very  destructive  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Who  will  protect  the  small  business- 
man from  the  consumer?  Do  we  not  ever 
give  him  a  passing  thought?  Let  me  give 
you  an  example,  I  was  getting  some  gas 
at  a  station  in  Johnstown,  Ohio,  my 
hometown,  on  Saturday.  The  attendant 
was  watching  a  young  man  pull  away  in 
his  new  Chevrolet. 

"He'll  be  lucky  if  it  lasts  three  months," 
he  said. 

I  asked  what  he  meant.  "Just  watch," 


was  his  reply.  Rubber  fiew  and  rapid 
shifting  of  gears  brought  the  car  to  an 
Immediate  high  speed. 

"Hell  be  out  at  the  dealer's  in  a  couple 
of  months  complaining  about  his  trans- 
mission," he  sighed.  Yes,  I  thought,  he 
probably  will  and  Ralph  Nader  will  cite 
his  car  as  a  statistic  on  how  the  public  is 
duped  by  the  businessman. 

This  bill  is  not  needed.  It  is  pax:ticu- 
larly  bad  to  think  of  the  govemfnent 
getting  into  the  business  of  settin^up 
automobile  diagnostic  centers.  Some  n>v- 
emment  employee  will  diagnose  yoiu:^ar 
and  tell  you  how  much  your  repair  bill 
should  be.  Think  of  that.  I  oppose  this 
legislation  and  feel  It  is  an  example  of 
how  absurd  things  have  gotten  here  In 
Washington  and  how  far  most  legislators 
are  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

DANIELSON). 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  sunend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rees,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11627),  to  promote  competition 
among  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
the  design  and  production  of  safe  motor 
vehicles  having  greater  resistance  to 
damage,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  959,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  tbere 
were— yeas  264,  nays  38,  not  voting  139, 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  167] 
TXA8— 364 


Abbitt 

Goodling 

Patten 

Abourezk 

Oraaao 

PeUy 

Abzug 

Gray 

Pepper 

Adams 

Green,  Oreg. 

Perkins 

Anderson, 

Green,  Pa. 

PettU 

Tenn, 

OrliBn 

Peyser 

Andrews, 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

N.  Dak. 

Oubser 

Pike 

Annunzlo 

Gude    ■ 

Pimie 

Arctier 

Haley 

Poff 

Arenda 

Hamilton 

Powell 

Ajsplnall 

Hanuner- 

Preyer,  H.C. 

Baring 

schmldt 

Price,  111. 

Beglcb 

Qule 

Belcher 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Bennett 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Bergland 

Hathaway 

Biegle 

Betta 

Hays 

Roberta 

Blester 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Roe 

Boland 

Heinz 

Rogers 

Boiling 

Helstoekl 

Rosenthal 

Brademaa 

Hicks.  Mass. 

RostenkowsU 

Bray 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Roush 

Brotzman 

HUlls 

Roybal 

Broyhin.  N.O. 

Hogan 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Horton 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

Ryan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Howard 

St  Germain 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hungate 

Sandman 

Burton 

Hunt 

Sar  banes 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Satter&eld 

Byron 

Ichord 

Saylor 

Carlson 

Jacobs 

Schneebell 

Carney 

Jarman 

Schwengel 

Carter 

Johnson,  Calif 

Scott 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sebellus 

Chappell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shipley 

Clancy 

Kaatenmeler 

Sikes 

Clark 

Kazen 

Slsk 

Clausen, 

Kee 

Slack 

Don  H. 

Keith 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Kemp 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Kuykendall 

Springer 

Conte 

Kyi 

Staggers 

Corman 

Kyros 

Stanton, 

Cotter 

Landrum 

J.  William 

Coughlin 

Latta 

Stanton, 

Culver 

Leggett 

James  V. 

Curlln 

Lent 

Steed 

Daniel.  Va. 

Lloyd 

Steele 

Danlelson 

Lujan 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCoUlster 

Stephens 

Davis.  Wis. 

McDade 

Sullivan 

de  la  Garza 

McE^ven 

Symington 

Delaney 

McFall 

Talcott 

Dellums 

McKevitt 

Taylor 

Dent 

McKinney 

Teague,  Calif. 

DerwLnskl 

Madden 

Terry 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis 

DingeU 

Mallary 

Thone 

Donobue 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Udall 

Dow 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Ullman 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlin 

Drlnan 

Mayne 

Vanik 

Dulskl 

MazzoU 

Vlgorlto 

Duncan 

Mikva 

Waldle 

Eckhardt 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ware 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mills.  Md. 

Whalen 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hinlsh 

White 

Erlenbom 

Mitchell 

Whltehurst 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mlzell 

Whitten 

Fascell 

Mollohan 

Williams 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flood 

Morgan 

Winn 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Forsythe 

Moss 

Wright 

Fountain 

Murphy.  111. 

Wyatt 

Frellnghuysen 

Natcher 

Wylle 

Frey 

Nedzl 

Wyman 

Pulton 

Nelsen 

Yates 

Oarmatz 

Obey 

Yatron 

Gaydos 

G'Hara 

Young,  Tex. 

Gettys 

O'Konskl 

Zablocki 

Glaimo 

ONelU 

Zton 

Gibbons 

Passman 

Zwach 

Gonzalez 

Patman 
NATS— 38 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hagan 

Asbbrook 

Cederberg 

HaU 

Blackburn 

Collins,  Tez. 

Harafaa 

Brlnkley 

Dorn 

Harvey 

Brown.  Mich. 

Flndley 

Ron 

Burke,  Fla. 

Flynt 

Jonas 

Burleson,  Tez. 

Gross 

Jones,  H.C. 

Camp 

Grover 

Landgreb* 

Lennon 

Price,  Tex. 

Smith.  Calif. 

McCIory 

Rartck 

Spence 

McDonald. 

RoMnson,  Ta. 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Mich. 

Bousaelot 

Thompson.  Oa. 

BUctael 

Bchtfle 

Vander  Jagt 

NOT  VOnNO— 188 

Alwrnetby 

Addabbo 

Svln«,Tenii. 

Moortaewi 

Alexander 

Fish 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Anderson, 

Foley 

Myers 

Calif. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Nichols 

Anderson.  HI. 

Ford. 

NU 

Aahley 

William  D. 

Poage 

Aapln 

Praser 

PodeU 

Badlllo 

Prenzel 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Baker 

Fuqua 

Puclnskl 

Barrett 

Oallflanakls 

Purcell 

Bell 

Gallagher 

Quillen 

Bevlll 

Goldwater 

Rallsbsek 

Blaggl 

Halpem 

Randall 

Bingham 

Hanley 

Rangel 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Blatnik 

Hastings 

Rhodes 

Bow 

Hawkins 

Rod  Inn 

Brasco 

Hubert 

Roncallo 

Brooks 

Henderson 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Broomfield 

HoUfleld 

Booney,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roy 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Karth 

Runnels 

CabeU 

Keating 

Scheuer 

Caffery 

King 

Bchmltz 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Selberling 

CeUer 

Koch 

Shoup 

Chisholm 

Link 

Shriver 

Clawson,  Del 

Long,  La. 

Skubltz 

Clay 

Long,  Md. 

Snyder 

Collins,  ni. 

McCloakey 

Stokes 

Colmer 

McClure 

Stratton 

Conable 

McCormack 

Stubblefleld 

Conyers 

McCulIocb 

Stuckey 

Crane 

McKay 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McMillan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Macdonald, 

Tieman 

Dellenback 

Mass. 

Veysey 

Denholm 

Mailllard 

Waggonner 

Dennis 

Mann 

Wampler 

Devine 

Martin 

WhaUey 

Diggs 

Meeds 

Wldnall 

Dowdy 

Melcher 

Wiggins 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

Wilson. 

Dwyer 

MUler.  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Edmondson 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wydler 

Ellberg 

Mink 

Young,  Fla. 

Esch 

Min  shall 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Mills  U  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
McCIure. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  F>uqua  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Nlz  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  BeviU  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Podtil. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  o«iHfi»Tiaw» 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 


Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Qull< 
len. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Vbr.  Curey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  DeUenback. 

Mr.  Link  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Schrlver. 

Mr.  Moorbead  with  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Bchmltz. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ksch. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mf.  Conable. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  du  Foot. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mali- 
Hard. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Barratt. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McMlUan  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Selberling. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Tier- 
nan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  EUberg. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Beid. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  959.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  976. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  976  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11627,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act". 

DEFINrriONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "passenger  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
designed  for  carrying  twelve  persons  or  less, 
except  a  motorcycle,  trailer,  or  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicle. 

(2)  The  term  "multipurpose  passenger  ve- 
hicle" means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive 
power  designed  to  carry  twelve  persons  or 
less,  which  is  constructed  either  on  a  truck 
chassis  or  with  sp>eclal  features  for  occasional 
off-road  operation. 

(3)  The  term  "passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment"  means  any  system,  ptut  or  com- 
ponent of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  as  origi- 
nally manufactured  or  any  similar  part  or 
component  manufactured  or  sold  for  replace- 
ment or  improvement  of  such  system,  part, 
or  component  or  as  an  accessory,  or  addition 
to  a  passenger  motor  vehicle. 

(4)  The  term  "property  loss  reduction 
standard"  means  a  minimum  performance 
standard  established  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing the  resistance  of  passenger  motor 
TrtUcles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment to  damage  resulting  from  motor  vehicle 
accidents  or  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
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cost  of  repairing  such  vehicles  or  such  equip- 
ment damaged  as  a  result  of  such  accidents. 

(5)  The  term  "bumper  standard"  means 
any  property  loss  reduction  standard  the 
purpose  of  which  is  (A)  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce substantiaUy  physical  damage  to  the 
front  or  rear  ends  (or  both)  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle  resulting  from  a  low-speed  col- 
lision (including  but  not  limited  to  a  low- 
speed  collision  with  a  fixed  barrier),  or  (B) 
to  reduce  substantially  the  cost  of  repair  of 
the  front  or  rear  ends  (or  both)  of  such  a 
vehicle  when  damaged  m  such  a  collision; 
but  such  a  standard  may  not  specify  a  spe- 
clflo  dollar  amount  for  the  cost  of  repair  of  a 
vehicle  damaged  in  such  a  collision. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  passenger  motor  vehicles  or  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  equipment  including 
any  person  importing  motor  vehicles  or  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment  for  resale. 

(7)  The  term  "make"  when  used  In  de- 
scribing a  passenger  motor  vehicle  means  the 
trade  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  that 
vehicle. 

(8)  The  term  "model"  when  used  In  de- 
scribing a  passenger  motor  vehicle  means  a 
category  of  passenger  moUw  vehicle  based 
upon  the  size,  style,  and  type  of  any  make 
of  passenger  motor  vehicle. 

(9)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  accident" 
means  an  accident  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  or  tise  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(11)  The  term  "Insurer  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles"  means  any  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  issuing  (or  reinsuring.  In  whole 
or  part)  passenger  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
policies. 

(12)  The  term  "damage  susceptibility" 
means  susceptlbUity  to  physical  damage  in- 
curred by  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  In- 
volved In  a  crash  or  collision. 

(13)  The  term  "crashworthlness"  means 
the  protection  that  a  passenger  motor  vehicle 
affords  its  passengers  against  personal  in- 
jury or  death  as  a  result  of  a  crash  or  col- 
lision. 

(14)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any 
vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(16)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(16)  The  term  "interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  any  place  In  a 
State  and  any  place  In  another  State,  or 
between  places  In  the  same  State  through 
another  State. 

(17)  The  term  "United  States  district 
courts"  means  the  Federal  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  American  Samoa. 

(18)  The  term  "person"  means  any  In- 
dividual association,  corporation,  or  Institu- 
tion. 

TITLE  I— BUMPER  STANDARDS 

nNDINOS  Am  PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Tlte  Congress  finds  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  reduce  the  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  passenger  motor 
vehicles  Involved  In  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

(b)  It  is  the  ptu^pose  of  this  title  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  such  economic  loss  by  provid- 
ing for  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  bumper  standards. 

SETTING   or   STANDARDS 

Sxc.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU,  by  rule, 
promulgate  btmiper  standards  for  passenger 


motor  vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  or  imported  Into  the  United  States, 
other  than  passenger  motor  vehicles  or  Items 
of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  which 
are  Intended  solely  fen'  export  (and  are  so  la- 
beled or  lagged  on  the  vehicle  or  equipment 
Itself  and  on  the  outside  of  the  container,  If 
any)  and  which  are  exported.  Any  such 
standard  shall  seek  to  obtain  the  maximum 
feasible  reduction  of  costs  to  the  public  and 
to  the  consumer,  taking  Into  account: 

(1)  the  cost  of  Implementing  the  stand- 
ard and  the  benefits  attainable  as  the  re- 
sult of  Implementation  of  the  standard; 

(2)  the  effect  of  Implementation  of  the 
standard  on  the  cost  of  insurance  and  pros- 
pective legal  fees  and  costs; 

(3)  savings  In  terms  of  consumer  time  and 
Inconvenience;  and 

(4)  considerations  of  health  and  safety,  In- 
cluding emission  standards. 

(b)  Btmiper  standards  under  this  title 
shall  not  conflict  with  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  promulgated  under  title  I  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1968  (15  U.S.C.  1391,  et  seq.) . 

(c)  In  promulgating  any  standard  the 
Secretary  may  for  good  cause  shown  exempt 
any  make,  model,  or  class  of  passenger  motor 
vehicle  manufactured  for  a  special  use,  in- 
cluding occasional  off-road  operation.  If 
such  standard  would  unreasonably  interfere 
with  the  special  use  of  such  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicle. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  bumper  standard  when 
finally  promulgating  the  standard,  and  such 
standard  shaU  apply  only  to  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment manufactured  on  or  after  such  effective 
date.  Such  effective  date  shall  not  be — 

(1)  earlier  than  the  date  on  which  such 
standard  is  finally  promulgated,  or 

(2)  later  than  eighteen  months  after  Ansa 
promvUgation  of  the  standard  unless  the 
Secretary  presents  to  Congress  and  publishes 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such 
later  effective  date. 

In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  establish 
an  effective  date  which  is  earlier  than  July  1, 
1973. 

(e)(1)  All  rules  establishing,  amending, 
or  revoking  a  bumper  standard  under  this 
title  shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  553 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  give  interested  per- 
sons an  c^portunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
data,  views,  or  arguments,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  written  submissions.  A  trans- 
cript shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presentation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  conduct  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  such  conditions  or 
limitations  as  he  may  make  applicable  there- 
to, for  the  purpose  of  resolving  any  Issue  of 
fact  material  to  the  establishing,  amending, 
or  revoking  of  a  bumper  standard. 

XtTDICUL     REVnCW 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  person  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  rule  Issued  under 
section  102  of  this  title  may  at  any  time 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  such  rtile  Is  Issued 
file  a  petition  with  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  rule.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  the  Secretary  based  his  rule,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  (tf  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 


before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  in  a  hearing,  in 
such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  court  may  deem  prc^>er.  The 
Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  hta 
recommendation.  If  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  rule,  with  the  return 
of  such  additional  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  In 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  In  such  chapter. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  such 
rule  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  tlUe  28,  United  States 
Code.  j/^ 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

pownts  or  the  secretart 
Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary, or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Sec- 
retary, any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memorandvims,  contracts,  agreements. 
or  other  records  as  the  Secretary,  or  such  of- 
ficer or  employee,  deems  advisable. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  shaU  at  all  retisonable  times  have  ac- 
cess to.  and  for  the  purposes  of  examination 
the  right  to  copy,  any  documentary  evidence 
of  any  person  having  materials  or  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  function  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require, 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  person  to 
file,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, reports  or  answers  In  writing  to  spe- 
cific questions  relating  to  any  function  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  title.  Such  reports 
and  answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  and  shall  be  filed  vrith  the  Secre- 
tary within  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  p:  escribe. 

(4)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an 
inquiry  is  carried  on  may,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order 
of  the  Secretary  or  such  ofBcer  or  employee 
Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  issue  an  order  requiring 
compliance  therewith;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(5)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative under  this  title  which  information 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be  consid- 
ered confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that 
section,  except  that  such  information  may 
be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  title  or 
when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
title.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  withholding  of  Information  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his 
control  from  the  duly  authorized  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 
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(c)  (1)  The  Secntary  Is  •utborlzed  to  n- 
quest  from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Qovemment  any  infor- 
mation be  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  bis 
functions  under  tbla  title;  and  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
upon  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  person- 
nel of  such  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search as  Is  necessary  for  him  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

nraPBcnoN  akd  c^tification 
Sec.  106.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  or  of  passenger  motor 
vehicle  equipment  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
provide  such  Items  and  Information,  Includ- 
ing the  supply  of  vehicles  or  equipment  for 
testing,  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting 
In  compliance  with  this  tlUe  and  bumper 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect  ve- 
hicles and  appropriate  books,  papers,  records, 
and  documents  relevant  to  determining 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is 
acting  In  compliance  with  this  title  and 
bumper  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Such  manufacturer  shall  make 
available  all  such  Items  and  information  In 
accordance  with  such  reasonable  rules  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  authorised 
(1)  to  enter  any  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment  In  which  passenger  motor 
vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment is  manufactured,  or  held  for  Introduc- 
tion into  Interstate  conunerce  or  are  held  for 
sale  after  such  introduction;  and  (2)  to  In- 
spect such  factory,  warehouse,  or  establish- 
ment. Each  such  lnspeetio:i  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  reasonable  times  and  In  a  reason- 
able manner  and  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(c)(1)  Every  manufactttrer  or  distributor 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  an  Item  of 
passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time 
of  delivery  of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equip- 
ment by  such  manufacturer  or  distributor  a 
certification  that  each  such  vehicle  or  item 
of  equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral bumper  standards. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  passeng^  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  Is  Intended  solely  for  export  (amd  is 
so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment Itself  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer, if  any)  and  which  is  exported. 

PBOHIBmo    ACTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  No  person  shall — 

( 1 )  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  in 
Interstate  commerce,  or  import  into  the 
United  States,  any  passenger  motor  vehicle 
or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  manu- 
factured on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable 
Federal  bimnper  standard  takes  effect  under 
this  title  unless  it  Is  in  conformity  with  such 
standard: 

(2)  fail  to  keep  q>eciflc  records  or  refuse 
access  to  or  copying  of  records,  or  fall  to  make 
reports  or  provide  items  or  information,  or 
fall  or  reffuw  to  permit  entry  or  Inspection,  as 
required  under  this  title  or  any  ru'e  Issued 
thereunder;  or 
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(3)  (A)  fall  to  fumlah  a  certificate  required 
by  section  106(c),  or  (B)  issue  a  certificate 
required  toy  such  subaectlcn  to  the  effect  that 
a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger  motor 
vehlcl*  equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable 
bumper  standards,  if  such  person  knows,  or 
In  the  exercise  uf  due  care  has  reason  to  know, 
that  such  certificate  Is  false  or  mtaica/iing  m 
a  material  respect. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (l>  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  i^ply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduc- 
tion In  Interstate  commerce  of  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  or  any  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  after  the  first  purchase  of  It  In 
good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  the  Secretary  from 
promulgating  any  standard  which  requires 
vehicles  or  equipment  to  be  manufactured  so 
as  to  perform  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
over  a  specified  period  of  operation  or  use. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  establishes  that 
he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  In  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  that  the  vehicle  or  Item  of 
equipment  is  not  In  conformity  with  appli- 
cable bumper  standards  or  to  any  person 
who  prior  to  such  first  purchase,  holds  a 
certificate  Issued  under  section  105(c)  to  the 
effect  that  the  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment 
conforms  to  aU  applicable  Federal  bumper 
standards,  unless  such  person  knows  that 
such  vehicle  or  such  equipment  dbes  not  so 
conform. 

(3)  A  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passen- 
ger motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  im- 
portation in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  l)e  refused  admission 
Into  the  United  States  under  Joint  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary;  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by 
such  regtilatlons,  provide  for  authorizing  the 
importation  of  such  vehicle  or  eqtUpment 
Into  the  United  States  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  (including  the  furnishing  of  a 
bond)  as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to 
insure  that  any  such  vehicle  or  such  equip- 
ment will  be  brought  into  conformity  with 
any  applicable  Federal  bumper  standard  pre- 
scribed under  this  title,  or  will  be  exported 
or  abandoned  to  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations,  permit 
the  temporary  Importation  of  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  after  the  first  purchase  of  It  in 
good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  bumper 
standard  issued  tmder  this  title  does  not 
exempt  any  person  from  any  liability  under 
statutory  or  common  law. 

ENrORCEKENT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Whoever  violates  subsection 
(a)  of  section  106  may  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  to  exceed  »1.000  for  each  violation. 
With  respect  to  violations  of  paragraph  (1) 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  106,  a 
separate  violation  Is  committed  with  respect 
to  each  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  each  Item 
of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  which 
fails  to  conform  to  an  applicable  bumper 
standard  or  for  which  a  certificate  is  not  fur- 
nished or  for  which  a  misleading  or  false  cer- 
tificate is  Issued;  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $400,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  petition  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title, 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the 
Introdtietlon  or  delivery  for  Introduction  In 
Interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  any  passenger  motor 
vehicle  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  Is  determined,  prior  to  the  first  pur- 
chase of  such  vehicle  or  such  equipment  in 


good  faith  tcx  purposes  other  than  resale,  not 
to  conform  to  appUcable  bumper  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  tiOe.  Whenever 
practicable,  the  Secretary  shaU  give  notice 
to  any  person  against  whom  an  action  tat  in- 
Jtmctive  relief  s  contemplated  and  afford  him 
an  opportumty  to  present  hia  views,  and,  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  a  knowing  and  wliuui 
violation,  shall  afford  him  reasoiuUsle  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  ciMnpllance.  The  faUxire  to 
give  such  notice  and  afford  such  opportunity 
shall  not  preclude  the  granting  of  aporo- 
prlate  reUef . 

(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or 
restraining  order  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, which  violation  also  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court 
or.  upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  appUcable 
In  the  case  of  proceedhigs  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procediwe. 

(3)  Actions  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  brought  In  the  district  where- 
in any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the 
violation  occurred,  or  in  the  district  wherein 
the  defendant  Is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant 
or  transacts  business,  and  process  In  such 
cases  may  be  served  In  any  other  district  of 
which  the  defendant  Is  an  Inhabitant  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(4)  In  any  actions  brought  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  sectkm,  aubpenas  for  wit- 
nesses who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  into  any  other 
district. 

UIVU.  ACTION 

Swj.  108.  (a)  Any  owner  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle  who  sustains  damages  as  a 
result  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  because 
of  n<mcompliance  with  any  appUcable 
bumper  standard  may  bring  a  civil  actimi 
against  the  manufacturer  of  that  vehicle  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  w  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  that  owner  resides,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  that  loss,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
such  successful  action  to  recover  that 
amount,  costs  and  reasmiable  attorneys'  fees 
shall  be  awarded  to  that  owner. 

(b)  Any  such  action  shall  be  brought 
within  three  years  of  the  date  on  which  the 
damages  are  sustained. 

PUBtlC  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

Sec.  109.  Subject  to  section  104(b).  copies 
of  any  communications,  documents,  reports, 
or  other  Information  sent  or  received  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  his  duties  im- 
der  this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
member  of  the  public,  upon  request,  at  cost. 

EFFECT  ON  STATE  ULWS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  no  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  shall  have  any  authority 
to  establish  or  enforce  with  respect  to  any 
passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger  motor 
vehicle  equipment  offered  for  sale  any  bum- 
per standard  which  is  not  Identical  to  a  Fed- 
eral bumper  standard. 

(b)(1)  Until  a  Federal  bumper  standard 
takes  effect  with  respect  to  an  aspect  of  per- 
formance of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  of 
an  item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  a  State  to  continue  to  enforce  any  bumper 
standard  which  is  applicable  to  the  same  as- 
pect of  performance  of  such  vehicle  or  item 
of  equipment  and  which  was  in  effect  or  had 
been  promulgated  on  the  date  of  mactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  This  section  shaU  not  affect  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  by  section 
a09(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1867f- 
"•(b)). 

(3)  The  Federal  Oovernment  or  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  any  State  or  poUtieal  subdlvUloa 
thereof  may  establish  a  bump«  staBdard 
applicable  to  vehicles  or  equipment  procured 
for  its  own  use  which  is  not  Identical  to  the 
Federal  standard  under  section  102  if  such 
requirement  imposes  an  additional  or  higher 
standard  of  performance. 

aOTROBXZAXIOH 

Sec.  111.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  $SjOOOjOOO  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  

XEPOBTB 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year  on  the  progress  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
cost  savings  that  have  resulted  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  and  Include  such 
Tftft^mTn*"'****""*'  for  further  legislative  or 
other  action  as  the  Secretary  determines  may 
be  ^pr<q>rlate. 

TITLB  n-^AUTOMOBILB  CONSXniEB 
INVDBMATION  STUDY 

COMSUlCn  INTOBMATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  During  the  first  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  for  determining  the  fol- 
lowing eluraeterlatlca  of  passenger  motor 
vehlclea: 

(1)  The  damasB  susceptibility  of  auch 
vehlclea. 

(2)  Tlw  degree  of  crashworthlneae  of  such 
Tebldes. 

(3)  The  charaeteristica  of  such  ▼ehldes 
with  reapeet  to  the  eaae  of  dtagnoBla  and  re- 
pair of  mochanlcal  and  electrical  systems 
which  fall  durtng  use  or  which  are  damaged 
In  motor  vehicle  aeddenta. 

(b)  After  reviewing  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  characteristics  enumerated  In 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shaU  make 
specific  reconunendations  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  existing  methods  or  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods. 

(c)  After  the  study  has  been  completed 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
devise  specific  ways  In  which  existing  In- 
formation and  Information  to  be  developed 
relating  to  (1)  the  characteristics  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  enumerated  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  (2)  vehicle  operating  costs  de- 
pendent upon  those  characteristics  (includ- 
ing information  obtained  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  title) ,  can  l>e  communicated 
to  consumers  so  as  to  be  of  benefit  In  their 
passenger  motor  vehicle  purchasing  deci- 
sions. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  the  In- 
formation descril>ed  in  subsection  (c)  and 
furnish  it  to  the  public  In  a  simple  and 
readily  understandable  form  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate comparison  amcmg  the  various  makes 
and  models  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  with 
respect  to  the  characteristics  enumerated  In 
subsection  (a). 

(e)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  February 
1,  1975,  shaU  establish  procedures  requiring 
the  automobile  dealers  to  provide  insurance 
premium  rates  to  prospective  pvtrchasers  that 
would  enable  the  prospective  purchasers  to 
compare  the  difference  in  costs  for  auto  in- 
surance on  the  various  makes  and  models  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles. 

ADMDliSTaATIVB    POWERS 

Sec.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  fimc- 
tlons  under  this  title  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  ^polnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  be  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  In  the 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  81  and  subchapter  ni 


of  chapter  53  of  such  title  rdating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates: 

(2)  obtain  the  servloes  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  vrtth  the  provisions  o* 
section  3100  of  Utie  6.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem; 

(3)  contract  with  any  person  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  surveys  and  the  prep- 
aration of  rq;>ort8;  and 

(4)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  services, 
such  advisory  committees,  representative  of 
the  divergent  interests  involved,  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  Secretary. 
Members  of  advisory  committees  appointed 
wider  paragraiA  (4)  of  this  section,  other 
than  thoae  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  while  attending  meetings  of 
auch  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  compen- 
sated at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  and  while 
away  from  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  secUcm  S703  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovenunent 
service  employed  intermittently.  Meml>ers  of 
auch  advlaory  committees  shaU,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  11,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special  Oovernment 
employees. 

COOPEKATION    OT    FEDESAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  request 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
Instrumentality  of  the  Oovernment  any  In- 
formation he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  tlUe:  and  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  independent  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  and  furnish  such 
Information  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation upon  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  independent  InstrumentaUty  may 
detaU.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  person- 
nel ot  such  department,  agency,  or  Independ- 
ent instrumentality  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title. 

HBAXINCS    AND    FRODtTCTION    OF    DOCtTMENTART 
EVmKMCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  For  the  pinpoae  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary, 
or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  may  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
m?morandums,  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  records  as  the  Secretary,  or  such  officer 
or  employee,  deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent  shall  at  aU  reasonable  times  have 
access  to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tion the  right  to  copy,  any  documentary  evi- 
dence of  any  person  having  materials  or  In- 
formation relevant  to  the  study  authorized 
by  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require,  by  general 
or  special  orders,  any  person  to  file,  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  reports 
or  answers  In  writing  to  specific  questions 
relating  to  any  function  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title.  Such  reports  and  answers 
ShaU  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within  such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(d)  Any  United  States  district  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry  is  car- 
ried on  may.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  such  officer  or  employee  issued  under 


subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
therewith:  and  any  faUure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  Witnesses  stmunoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  ShaU  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mUe- 
age  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  Information  whidi  Is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  oUier  matter  refeited  to  In  section  1905  of 
Utle  18  of  the  United  State*  Code  ahaU  not 
be  dlacloeed  except  to  other  oflloen  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  their 
uae  In  carrying  out  this  title.  Nothing  In 
the  preceding  sentence  ahaU  authorise  the 
withholding  of  Information  by  the  Secretary 
(or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control) 
from  the  duly  authorized  eonunittees  of  the 
Congress. 

nrsoKANCs  iNroucanoH 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Insurers  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  or  their  designated  agents,  shall, 
upon  request  by  the  Secretary,  make  such 
reports  and  furnish  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
Mm  to  carry  out  the  purposea  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  reports  and  information  may  In- 
clude, but  shaU  not  be  limited  to^ 

(1)  accident  claim  data  relating  to  the 
type  and  extent  of  physical  damage  and  the 
cost  of  remedying  the  damage  according  to 
make,  model,  and  model  year  of  passenger 
motor  vehicle,  and 

(2)  accident  claim  data  relating  to  the  type 
and  extent  of  personal  injury  according  to 
make,  model,  and  model  year  of  passenger 
motor  vehicle. 

(c)  In  determining  the  reports  and  infor- 
mation to  be  furnished  pursuant  to  sulisec- 
tions  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

( 1 )  consider  the  cost  of  prei>aring  and  fur- 
nishing such  reports  and  information; 

(2)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such  re- 
ports and  information  wUl  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  consult  with  such  State  and  Insurance 
regulatory  agencies  and  other  agencies  and 
associations,  both  public  and  private,  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, obtain  such  reports  and  Information 
from  the  Insurers  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

(e)  Every  insurer  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles ShaU.  upon  request  by  the  Secretary, 
furnish  him  a  description  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Insurance  rates  or  premiums 
charged  by  the  insurer  for  passenger  motor 
vehicles  are  affected  by  the  damage  suscepti- 
bility, crashwortblness,  and  cost  of  damage 
repair  and  personal  Injury  Involved  relating 
to  each  of  the  various  makes  and  models 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  Such  Insurer 
shall  also  furnish  the  Secretary  upon  request 
such  information  as  may  be  available  to  such 
Insurer  reflecting  the  effect  of  the  damage 
susceptibility,  crashwortblness,  and  cost  of 
damage  repair  and  ijersonal  Injury  Involved 
relating  to  each  of  the  various  makes  and 
models  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  upon  risk 
Incurred  by  insuring  each  such  make  and 
model. 

<f)  The  Secretary  shall  not.  in  dissemi- 
nating any  information  received  pursuant  to 
this  section,  disclose  the  name  of.  or  other 
identifylug  information  about,  any  person 
who  may  be  an  insured,  a  claimant,  a  pas- 
senger, an  owner,  a  driver,  an  injured  person, 
a  witness,  or  otherwise  involved  In  any 
laotor  vehicle  crash  or  colllsioa  unless  the 
Secretary  has  the  consent  of  the  persons  so 
named    or   otherwise   identified. 

(g)  The  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  furnished  at  such  times  and  tn 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  or  otherwise. 
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PBORIBrTED   ACT 

Sec.  206.  No  person  shall  fall  or  refuse  to 
furnish  the  Secretary  with  the  data  or  Infor- 
mation requested  by  blm  under  this  title. 

IMJT7NCTIVE     »»^-"^ 

Sec.  207.  Upon  petition  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain 
violations  of  section  206.  Whenever  practi- 
cable, the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any 
person  against  whom  an  action  for  injunctive 
relief  Is  contemplated  and  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  [present  his  views  and  shall 
afford  him  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve 
cc»npliance.  The  failure  to  g^ive  such  notice 
and  afford  such  c^portunlty  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 
Paragraph  (3)  and  (4)  at  section  107(b) 
shall  apply  to  any  action  under  this  section 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  ai^ly  to  ac- 
tions under  section  107. 

CXVn.  FXNALTT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Whoever  vl<4ates  action  206 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation.  A  vlolaticm 
of  section  206  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation  with  respect  to  each  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  a  requirement  there- 
under; except  that  the  maximimi  civil  pen- 
alty under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$400,000  for  any  related  series  of  vicriatlons. 

(b)  Any  civil  penalty  imder  this  section 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  oomprocnise,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  con- 
sidered. The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged. 

(c)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
107(b)  shall  apply  to  any  action  under  this 
section  In  the  same  manner  as  they  apply 
to  actions  under  section  107. 

APPROPKUTION8   AUTHOHIZKO 

Sec  209.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  UUe  $3,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  in— DIAGNOSTIC  INSPECTION 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

POWEKS   AND   DOTIES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
motor  vehicle  diagnostic  Inspection  demon- 
vtratlon  projects,  inspections  under  which 
shall  conunence  not  later  than  January  1, 
1974. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  make  grants  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c)  and  furnish  technical  assistance 
to  States;  and 

(2)  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(c)(1)  Any  demonstration  project  under 
this  title  shall  be  conducted  by,  or  under 
supervision  of.  a  State  in  accordance  with  the 
aK>llcatlon  of  the  State  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 303,  and  may  provide  for  the  perform- 
ance of  diagnostic  inspection  services  either 
by  public  agencies  or  by  private  organiza- 
tions, but  no  person  may  perform  dagnostic 
Inspection  services  for  profit  under  any  such 
program. 

(2)  Not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
demonstration  projects  may  be  assisted  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title.  No  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  projects  so  assisted  may 
permit  diagnostic  inspection  services  to  be 
performed  under  the  project  by  any  person 
who  also  provides  automobile  repair  services 


or  who  Is  affiliated  with,  controls,  Is  controlled 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with,  any 
person  who  provides  automobile  repair 
services. 

EUCXBXLITT   AND   CUTEEIA 

Sec.  302.  (a)  A  SUte  may  be  eligible  for 
grants  or  other  assistance  under  this  title  if 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  an 
application  by  such  State  that  such  State 
will  undertake  a  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  In- 
spection demonstration  project  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  (1)  A  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  Inspec- 
tion demonstration  project  shall  be  designed, 
established,  and  operated  to  conduct  periodic 
safety  inspections  of  motor  vehicles  piirsuant 
to  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  and  emission  inspections  pursuant 
to  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(2)  Such  project  shall  require  an  additional 
Inspection  of  any  motor  vehicle  subject  to 
the  demonstration  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary) — 

(A)  whenever  the  title  to  such  motor 
vehicle  is  transferred  to  another  person  un- 
less the  transfer  is  for  the  piurpose  of  resale; 
and 

(B)  whenever  such  motor  vehicle  sustains 
substantial  damage  to  any  safety-related  or 
emission-related  system  or  subsystem,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  such 
inspections  shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  pro- 
vide specific  technical  diagnoses  of  each 
motor  vehicle  Inspected  In  order  to  facilitate 
correction  of  any  component  failing  inspec- 
tion. 

(4)  A  demonstration  project  shall  provide 
for  relnsiiectlon  of  vehicles  which  initially 
fail  to  meet  the  safety  and  emission  stand- 
ards established  for  the  project  after  repair. 

(6)  Each  project  shall  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary information  and  data  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  diagnostic  testing  eqiiipment 
designed  to  maximize  the  Interchangeablllty 
and  interface  capability  of  test  equipment 
and  vehicles,  and  information,  and  data  re- 
lating to  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such 
projects.  Including  Information  and  data  re- 
lating to  vehlcle-ln-\ise  standards,  vehicle 
designs  which  facilitate  or  hinder  Inspection 
and  repalr8,the  standardization  of  dlaignostic 
systems  and  test  equipment,  the  capability 
of  the  motor  vehicle  repair  industry  to  correct 
dlSLgnosed  deficiencies  or  malfunctions  and 
the  costs  of  such  repairs,  the  relative  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  project,  the  efficiency  of 
facility  designs  employed,  recommendations 
as  to  feasible  reject  levels  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  such  project,  and  such  other 
information  and  data  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

APPUCATIONS  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  A  grant  or  other  assistance 
under  this  title  may  be  obtained  upon  an 
application  by  a  State  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes,  including  informa- 
tion respecting  categories  of  expenditures  by 
the  State  from  financial  assistance  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  any  such  appli- 
cation, the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to 
the  State  to  pay  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  those 
categories  of  expenditures  for  establishing 
and  operating  its  project  which  the  Secretary 
approves.  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  available  with  respect 
to  costs  of  inspections  carried  out  after 
June  30.  1976.  under  such  a  project.  Any 
equipment  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
may  be  retained  by  a  State  for  its  Inspection 
activities  following  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect with  the  approvaU  of  the  Secretary.  Pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  may  be  made 


m  advance,  In  Installments,  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  304.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro* 
prlated  to  carry  out  this  title  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $15,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974; 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

TITLE   IV — ODOMETER  REQUIREMENTS 

FINDINGS    AND    FURPOSK 

Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
purchasers,  when  buying  motor  vehicles,  rely 
heavily  on  the  odometer  reading  as  an  index 
of  the  condition  and  value  of  such  vehicle; 
that  ptirchasers  are  entitled  to  rely  on  the 
odometer  reading  as  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  mileage  actually  traveled  by  the  vehicle; 
that  an  accurate  Indication  of  the  mileage 
traveled  by  a  motor  vehicle  assists  the  pur- 
chaser In  determining  Its  safety  and  relia- 
bility; and  that  motor  vehicles  move  In  the 
current  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
or  affect  such  commerce.  It  Is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  tlUe  to  prohibit  tampering 
with  odometers  on  motor  vehicles  and  to 
establish  certain  safegiiards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  purchasers  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  motor  vehicles  having  altered  or  reset 
odometers. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  402.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "odometer"  means  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  and  recording  the  actual 
distance  a  motor  vehicle  travels  while  in 
operation;  but  shall  not  Include  any  auxil- 
iary odometer  designed  to  be  reset  by  the 
operator  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  the  piupose 
of  recording  mileage  on  trips. 

(2)  The  term  "repair  and  replacement" 
means  to  restore  to  a  sound  working  condi- 
tion by  replacing  the  odometer  or  any  part 
thereof  or  by  correcting  what  Is  Inoperative. 

(3)  The  term  "transfer"  means  to  change 
ownership  by  purchase,  gift,  or  any  other 
means. 

T7NLAWFUI.  DEVICES 

Sec.  403.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
advertise  for  sale,  to  sell,  to  use.  or  to  in- 
stall or  to  have  Installed,  any  device  which 
causes  an  odometer  to  register  any  mileage 
other  than  the  true  mileage  driven.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  true  mileage  driv- 
en is  that  mileage  driven  by  the  vehicle  as 
registered  by  the  odometer  within  the  manu- 
facturer's designed  tolerance. 

XJNLAWrVL  CHANCE  OF  ItlUEACB 

Sec.  404.  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
his  agent  to  disconnect,  reset,  or  alter  the 
odometer  of  any  motor  vehicle  with  the  in- 
tent to  change  the  number  of  miles  Indi- 
cated thereon. 

OPERATION    WITH    INTENT   TO    DEFRAUD 

Sec.  406.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  with 
the  Intent  to  defraud  to  operate  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  any  street  or  highway  knowing  that 
the  odometer  of  such  vehicle  is  disconnected 
or  nonfunctional. 

CONSPIRACT 

Sec  406.  No  person  shall  conspire  with 
any  other  person  to  violate  section  403,  404, 
405,  407.  or  408. 

LAWFtn.    SERVICE,   REPAIR,   OR   REPLACEMENT 

Sec  407.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pre- 
vent the  service,  repair,  or  replacement  of 
an  odometer,  provided  the  mileage  Indicated 
thereon  remains  the  same  as  before  the  ser- 
vice, repair,  or  replacement.  Where  the  odom- 
eter is  Incapable  of  registering  the  same 
mileage  as  before  such  service,  repair,  or  re- 
placement, the  odometer  shall  be  adjusted  to 
read  zero  and  a  notice  In  writing  shall  be 
attached  to  the  left  door  frame  of  the  ve- 
hicle by  the  owner  or  bis  agent  q>ecUying 
the  mileage  prior  to  repair  or  replacement 
of  the  odometer  and  the  date  on  which  it 
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was  repaired  or  replaced.  Any  removal  or  al- 
teration of  such  notice  so  affixed  shall  b» 
unlawful. 

DiaCLOStTRE   REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  408.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  trans- 
feror to  fan  to  give  the  following  written  dls- 
clos\ire  to  the  transferee  in  connection  with 
the  transfer  ot  owiwrBhlp  of  a  motor  vehicle : 

(1)  Dlacloran  of  the  cumulative  mileage 
registered  on  tbe  odometer. 

(2)  Disclosure  that  tbe  actual  mileage  Is 
unknown,  tf  tbe  odometer  reading  Is  known 
to  the  transterar  to  be  different  from  the 
number  at  miles  tbe  vehicle  has  actually 
traveled. 

It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  section  for 
any  transferor  knowingly  to  give  a  false 
statement  to  a  transferee  under  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  secUon.  Tbe  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  tbe  manner  in  which 
Information  shall  be  disclosed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  in  which  such  Information  shall  be 
retained. 

FBIVATK  CIVIL  ACTION 

Ssc.  409.  (a)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent 
to  defraud,  violates  any  requirement  imposed 
under  this  title  shall  be  liable  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  three  times  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  or  $1,500,  whichever  Is  tbe 
greater;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(b)  An  action  to  enforce  any  liability 
created  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, mayoe  brought  In  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  or  in  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent Jurladlctlon,  within  two  years  from 
the  date  on  which  the  liabiUty  arises. 

INJONCnVB    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Upon  petition  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  district  courts  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction, for  cause  shown  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Rules  ci  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain 
violations  of  this  title.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  injunctive  relief 
is  contemplated  and  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  his  views.  The  fallxire  to  give 
such  notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall 
not  preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate 
relief. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
107(b)  shall  apply  to  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
actions  under  section  107. 

mrVMVi!  ON  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  411.  This  title  does  not — 

(1)  annul,  alter,  or  affect  the  laws  of  any 
State  with  respect  to  the  disconnecting,  al- 
tering, or  tampering  with  odometers  with  tbe 
intent  to  defraud,  or 

(2)  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  from  complying  with 
such  laws, 

except  to  the  extent  that  thoee  laws  are  in- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  this  title, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  incon- 
sistency. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  412.  This  title  shall  take  effect  ninety 
calendar  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec  41S.  One  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  reliability  of  odometers 
can  be  Improved,  on  the  technical  feasibility 
of  producing  odometers  which  are  tamper 
proof,  and  on  the  Secretary's  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations for  future  action. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  tbe  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11627)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  (Ejection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  im- 
avoidably  missed  the  last  rollcall  vote. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr,  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  168  on  the  mining  bill  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  official  business. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."         

MONETARY  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Au- 
gust when  President  Nixon  suspended  the 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  into  gold,  he 
effectively  terminated  the  international 
monetary  system  that  had  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1944.  Since  last  August  the 
only  new  development  has  been  the 
formal  devaluation  of  the  dollar;  except 
for  that  the  world  monetary  system  is 
still  in  disarray.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  visible  progress  in  either  restruc- 
turing world  trade  or  reforming  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  Specula- 
tors have  thrived. 

This  lack  of  progress  has  led  to  re- 
newed roimds  of  speculation  against  the 
dollar.  The  unofficial  price  of  gold  has 
reached  unprecedented  heights,  and  is 
still  on  an  upward  trend.  At  first  this 
immense  gold  price  increase  was  ex- 
plained away  by  calling  it  the  result  of 
Industrial  demand,  but  no  one  is  hiding 
behind  that  pretense  any  more.  So  un- 
certain is  the  state  of  international  fi- 
nance that  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change has  just  opened  a  market  in  cur- 
rency, the  better  to  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  indulge  in  speculation. 
Occasional  bursts  of  speculative  fever 
have  forced  various  governments  to  in- 
tervene In  the  currency  markets,  to 
prevent  the  dollar  plunging  below  the 
floor  limit  set  just  last  December.  Beyond 
that,  many  countries  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  restrictive  measures  to  dis- 
courage the  flow  of  unwanted  dollars,  and 
to  dampen  the  temptations  of  even 
greater  speculative  rushes. 

Today,  many  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  economic  plans  and 
exploded    the    international    financial 


structure,  we  still  have  no  clear  idea  of 
what  our  Government  expects  in  the  way 
of  monetary  reform.  The  trade  reform 
goals  that  were  once  spoken  ol  so  much 
have  now  faded  away,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  who  announced 
them  has  resigned,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
man  who,  according  to  an  accounts,  had 
no  real  enthusiasm  for  the  "new  eco- 
nomic policy." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  are  con- 
fused, and  it  Is  no  wonder  that  specula- 
tion against  the  dollar  continues,  and 
that  speculative  fever  has  even  spread 
to  our  own  shores.  If  our  Government 
does  not  know  what  it  wants  to  achieve — 
and  there  is  little  sign  thus  far  that  it 
does — then  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder 
why  others  are  Impatient,  confused,  and 
even  angry.  The  situation  is  so  bad,  and 
the  potential  for  harm  so  great,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  felt  Impelled  to  call  for  action,  and 
action  at  an  early  date. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  how  the  mon- 
etary system  should  be  reformed,  and 
have  no  ambition  to  be  the  architect  of 
a  new  system.  However,  I  feel  an  obli- 
gation to  attempt  to  discover  what  the 
thinking  of  the  Treasury  is,  and  to  seek 
some  knowledge  ot  what  outside  experts 
feel  ought  to  be  done.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  asked  Chairman  Path  ah  to  au- 
thorize my  subcommittee  on  interna- 
tional finance  to  have  a  series  of  infor- 
mational hearings  on  the  question  of 
monetary  reform.  I  am  glad  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  such  hearings  have 
been  authorized,  and  that  the  first  of 
these  will  take  place  on  June  15  and  16. 

I  am  conducting  these  hearings  in  the 
first  place  because  I  feel  the  members  of 
my  subcommittee  and  my  colleagues  as 
a  whole,  need  to  know  what  the  Treas- 
ury is  thinking  about  in  terms  of  mone- 
tary reform,  and  when  we  can  expect 
some  action  toward  resolving  the  crisis 
that  we  have  been  in  since  last  August 
15.  Beyond  that,  I  want  to  encourage  the 
Treasury  to  act,  because  I  fear,  no  less 
than  Chairman  Bums,  that  a  continued 
state  of  chaos  might  lead  to  competitive 
devaluations,  and  a  return  to  the  des- 
perate d^ression  that  the  world  endured 
in  the  late  twenties  and  thirties.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  threat  of  competitive  de- 
valuation, which  would  be  catastrophic 
in  itself,  I  fear  that  the  serious  questions 
of  trade  adjustment  miKt  be  attacked 
now.  if  we  are  to  avoid  trade  warfare, 
which  would  almost  assuredly  damage 
seriously,  or  wreck  altogether,  the  lib- 
eral kind  of  trade  policies  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  last  30  or  more  years, 
and  which  have  redounded  to  the  im- 
mense benefit  of  ourselves  and  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

Finally,  I  hope  to  gain  an  evaluation  of 
the  progress,  or  lack  of  it,  in  balancing 
our  dollar  deficit  and  bringing  our  posi- 
tion back  to  a  sustainable  one.  For  ex- 
ample, devaluation  was  supposed  to  ben- 
efit our  exports  and  inhibit  imports,  and 
I  want  to  see  if  that  has  in  fact  been  the 
case.  The  "new  economic  policy"  was 
supposed  to  create  a  half  million  new 
jobs  in  this  country,  and  I  want  to  learn 
if  I  can,  whatever  became  of  that  claim. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  have  no 
partisan  gains  tn  mind;  nobody  gains 
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from  economic  diCQciilties  and  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  play  politics  with  the  national 
economy.  We  each  have  an  obligation  to 
work  toward  the  success  of  our  national 
economy,  and  an  obligation  to  help  in- 
sure that  our  country  achieves  its  objec- 
tives. But  we  cannot  help  if  we  do  not 
know  what  the  objectives  are,  and  we 
caimot  know  where  we  are  unless  we 
know  where  we  are  going. 

I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  help 
provide  us  some  guideposts  against  which 
to  measure  our  progress  toward  mone- 
tary reform  and  revised  trading  policies. 
If  it  tixms  out  that  we  have  no  national 
goals  that  are  well  defined,  then  I  hope 
that  the  hearings  will  provide  some  out- 
lines of  the  alternatives  that  we  have, 
and  encoiu-age  the  administration  to  set 
out  on  some  definable  course  of  action. 

It  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  exist- 
ing situation  cannot  be  sustained  much 
longer.  Men  much  more  knowledgeable 
than  I  have  recognized  this,  and  have 
called  for  action.  It  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter when  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  says  it  is  time  to  act.  I  can 
only  recall  too  well  the  advice  he  offered 
last  summer,  and  which  the  Treasury 
laughed  off,  only  to  suddenly  reverse  its 
course  and  take  the  actions  that  he  had 
been  urging.  Certainly  I  have  my  dif- 
ferences with  Dr.  Burns,  but  I  have  to 
listen  attentively  when  he  expresses 
alarm  about  the  international  monetary 
situation,  and  makes  an  unmistakable 
call  for  early  action.  I  might  not  adopt 
the  plans  he  advocates,  but  the  fact  that 
he  is  speaking  out  is  sufficient  cause  to 
validate  my  own  diagnosis  that  the  pa- 
tient is  still  sick,  and  it  is  high  time  for 
the  Treasury  doctors  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  a  prescription. 

I  believe  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  serious  speculation  against  the  dollar. 
Apparently  a  great  many  people,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  Americans,  believe 
that  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
will  not  be  the  last.  Investors  are  re- 
ported to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
Chicago  market  ui  currency,  and  are 
anxious  to  try  their  hands  at  currency 
speculation.  I  do  not  know  how  high  the 
fever  is;  all  I  know  is  that  laymen  like 
me,  people  in  positions  of  grave  responsi- 
bility like  Dr.  Biutis,  and  speculators 
alike  agree  on  the  central  Issue,  which  is 
that  the  world  monetary  system  is  in  a 
dangerous  state.  Until  we  imderstand 
what  action  will  be  taken  to  ease  that 
situation,  we  can  only  expect  continued 
speculation  on  the  private  market,  and 
continued  and  growing  difficulties  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  will  either  have  some  kind 
of  economic  rule  or  anarchy;  I  would 
prefer  that  we  have  a  system  that  works, 
as  the  Bretton  Woods  system  did,  rather 
than  risk  a  repetition  of  a  system  that 
did  not  work  and  which  was  responsible 
for  worldwide  misery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  time 
for  international  monetary  reform  is 
now.  I  hope  that  the  Treasury  agrees 
with  that  proposition.  I  aim  to  find  out. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  well  before 
the  crisis  that  led  to  this  year's  meet- 
ing at  the  Smithsonian,  Informed  finan- 
cial and  monetary  experts  were  in  agree- 
ment that  fundamental  reforms  were  ur- 


gently needed  for  the  present  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  It  was  clear  that 
mere  technical  improvements  would  not 
su£Bce.  but  rather  a  substantial  change 
predicated  upon  a  serious  reexamination 
of  the  system  as  a  whole  would  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  true  that  in  monetary  matters, 
more  than  in  most  others,  continuity  is 
of  a  considerable  and  overriding  impor- 
tance. Yet,  although  many  features  of 
the  old  system  should  be  preserved,  new 
mechanisms  and  rules  are  needed  so 
that  a  system  may  be  devised  that  will  be 
adequate  to  future  world  trade  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  to 
most  that  the  heavy  and  singular  reli- 
ance upon  the  doll£u-  as  the  key  cur- 
rency tied  strongly  to  gold  is  not  realistic. 

Meetings  have  been  going  on  these  last 
6  months  all  over  the  world.  The  Group 
of  Ten  met  in  Rome  the  middle  of  last 
month  and  decided  to  create  a  Group  of 
Twenty  to  act  £is  the  base  consortium  to 
achieve  a  broad  measure  of  agreement 
and  look  into  consideration  for  develop- 
ing countries,  as  well  as  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  Meetings  of  highly  impor- 
tant international  creditors  were  held  re- 
cently in  South  America  and  again  the 
outcome  was  merely  a  configuration  of 
approaches  rather  than  solutions  to  the 
outstanding  problems. 

In  our  own  view,  the  United  States  is 
far  too  unclear  at  the  present  writing 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  dynamic  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  As  a 
member  of  this  House,  I  find  it  even  more 
disturbing  that  too  little  understanding 
is  entertained  among  the  Members  of 
this  body  as  to  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts our  Nation  or  the  grave  urgency 
which  requires  the  informed  intelligence 
of  this  country.  For  that  reason,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Gonzalez,  the  great  states- 
man from  Texas,  in  taking  his  time  to 
bring  this  important  subject  matter  to 
the  floor  of  this  House.  I  urge  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  committees  who  hold  some 
responsibility  in  this  matter  to  cooperate 
with  the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  hearings  and  studies.  Only  in 
this  fashion  can  the  House  hope  to  be  in 
a  position  to  act  as  the  U.S.  interests  will 
require. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  problem  that  impinge 
most  directly  upon  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
our  trade  vaA  monetary  posture  in  a 
possible  new  system. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  Eui-ope,  during 
which  I  was  pleased  to  represent  the 
Congress  at  the  Vienna  meeting  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  banking  and 
financial  leaders  of  Europe  and  London 
to  balance  my  inside  view  of  our  prob- 
lems with  views  held  by  those  financial 
centers  that  are  so  important  to  the 
establishment  of  any  acceptable  new 
system. 

I  found  that  there  was  agreement  that 
the  solutions  which  we  seek  are  complex, 
many  of  them  are  technical,  and  will  pro- 
ceed only  through  the  lengthy  and  pa- 
tient negotiations  process,  but  there  are 
some  outstanding  problems  which  are 
easily  discernible. 


Now,  some  of  you  may  feel  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  niight  be  left  to  some- 
one else's  consideration.  For  those  of  you 
who  hold  such  a  restricted  view,  let  me 
quote  from  a  recent  speech  made  by  one 
of  our  previous  Secretaries  of  the  Tieas- 
ury,  Henry  H.  Fowler: 

On  the  siiTface  the  subject  seems  abstract 
and  only  of  far-away  concern  to  statesmen, 
poUtlcians,  students  of  foreign  affairs  and 
International  bankers. 

But  it  is  as  close  and  Important  to  you  as 
your  Job,  many  of  the  products  and  services 
you  consume  or  seU,  the  doUars  you  Invest, 
yoxir  next  business  trip  out  of  the  country, 
the  foreign  visitor  you  meet  and  a  lasting 
and  meaningful  peace  with  security  on  a 
planet  on  which  you  can  hope  to  live  a  iise- 
ful  life  of  superior  quality  depend  on  a  ra- 
tional, workable  system  to  our  monetary 
problems. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  was  young,  world 
trade  amounted  to  $40  billion  a  year. 
Today,  it  is  over  $300  billion  and  that 
trade  sustains  the  economic  growth  and 
stability  of  the  world. 

Now,  to  our  particular  problems  as  a 
nation.  Unless  we  aggressively  pursue  a 
near  goal  of  a  new  system,  there  may  be 
a  serious  change  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  European  community  and 
the  United  States  and  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Healthy  interna- 
tionalism of  the  past  can  quickly  deteri- 
orate into  many  forms  of  selfish  isola- 
tionism with  Western  Europe  seeking  an 
inward-looking  Europe;  Japan  turning 
from  that  nation's  dependence  on  the 
Pacific  basin  which  hsis  been  the  pattern 
since  World  War  n  and  looking  to  others, 
including  Russia,  for  long-term  trade 
relations.  Our  own  country  is  taking  the 
backward-looking  policies  of  quota  sys- 
tems and  tariffs  similar  to  the  patterns 
just  before  the  great  depression.  Instead 
of  moving  in  such  distiurbing  directions, 
there  should  be  a  new  system  giving  op- 
portimity  for  fairness  smd  equality.  A 
system  which  will  diminish  tensions  and 
lead  to  a  stronger,  more  sensible,  and  fair 
trade  system  with  advantages  to  all. 

I  believe  one  of  the  principal  positions 
the  United  States  must  take  Is  to  insist 
upon  and  be  ready  to  accept  the  multi- 
nationality  of  key  currency.  This,  in  a 
political  sense,  is  already  a  fact  of  life 
in  countries  Uke  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Each  has  a  very  strong  sur- 
plus exchange  position  and  the  yen,  the 
German  and  Swiss  marks  are  sought  as 
reserve  currency  and  are  beginning  to 
be  accepted  in  exchange  payouts  by 
trading  nations. 

I  have  observed,  some  years  ago,  that 
the  burdens  of  being  the  sole  key  cur- 
rency or  being  made  the  dominant  key 
ciuxency  in  the  world  outstripped  its  ad- 
vantages. We  can  see  now  that  the  dollar 
must  be  allowed  to  move  with  the  reality 
of  trade  and  fiscal  facts,  just  as  sterling 
and  all  of  the  other  currencies. 

We  have  a  real  problem,  often  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  the  overhang  of  dol- 
lars, now  in  the  hundreds  of  trading  na- 
tions as  part  of  their  reserve  currency. 
Informed  opinion  is  that  this  overhang 
amounts  to  something  in  the  nature  of 
$50-$60  billion.  Two  things  immediately 
come  to  our  mind,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  first 
is  that  we  cannot  accommodate   this 
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overhang  by  moving  In  any  near-time 
frame  to  gold  convertibility.  The  best 
approach  to  reduce  these  balances  of 
overhanging  dollars  should  be  made  on 
two  fronts:  First,  a  substantial  percent- 
age should  be  funded  through  the  new 
SDR's  which  have  enjoyed  a  success  that 
confoimded  the  pessimistic  promise  of 
the  adversaries  of  this  new  expansion  of 
gold  In  the  IMF;  and,  second,  some 
should  be  retired  by  substitution  of  other 
currencies,  such  as  German,  Dutch,  or 
Swiss. 

Immediately  we  csm  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  those  who  say  we  must  very 
carefully  protect  the  uses  of  SDR's  in  or- 
der to  maintain  their  surprising  accept- 
ability. My  personal  views  would  be  to 
overlook  such  swlvice.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  by  agreement  of  our  country  vdth 
nations  holding  surplus  dollars,  we 
should  retire  a  satisfactory  number  of 
the  overhanging  dollars.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  assure  the  other  nations 
that  there  is  no  alternative  in  gold  con- 
vertibility. The  sooner  we  convince  our 
friends  of  this  fact,  the  sooner  con- 
fidence will  be  restored  and  the  program 
to  balance  out  dollars  held  with  the  de- 
sire to  hold  such  dollars  will  be  com- 
pleted. A  timetable  for  such  a  program 
should  be  suggested  early  and  negotiated 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  order  to  assure  a  strengthening  of 
the  SDR's  at  the  same  time  we  are  ex- 
panding their  use,  we  should  suggest  that 
the  backing  for  this  paper  should  be  a 
mixture  of  gold  and  important  cur- 
rencies, who  are  at  a  particular  time 
leading,  so  to  speak,  the  market  of  flexi- 
ble currency.  This  would  allow  a  sensi- 
ble relationship  between  international 
money  and  international  goods  and  com- 
petition. It  would  be  constructive,  if  as  a 
part  of  the  negotiations  for  accommodat- 
ing the  present  complaint  of  surplus 
dollar  reserves,  we  arrived  at  a  harmo- 
nization of  the  uses  of  viuious  types  of 
reserves,  that  is,  gold,  SDR's,  leading  cur- 
rency, fund  quota,  and  so  forth,  so  that 
all  of  the  various  manners  of  settling  dif- 
ficulties could  be  more  thoroughly 
understood. 

It  seems  in  another  area  that  the 
United  States  must  have  some  very  care- 
ful education  and  preparation  and  that 
is  in  estabUshing  fexibility  of  exchange 
rates.  It  Is  our  thought  that  the  dollar 
should  be  as  freely  adjustable  within  the 
permissible  margin  of  fluctuation  as  any 
other  currency  predicated  upon  the  same 
rules  of  the  game,  moving,  as  we  are,  out 
of  a  period  of  dominance  of  and  reliance 
on  the  dollar.  It  may  be  difficult  for  some 
to  accept,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  had 
the  United  States  had  the  flexibUity  of 
such  movement  much  earlier  smd  had  we 
not  carried  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
preserving  a  large  measure  of  the  liquid- 
ity for  trade  since  the  1940's,  oiu-  own 
position  In  terms  of  competitive  prices 
and  balance  of  trade  would  be  much 
better. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  needs  to  be 
some  attention  given  to  a  lowering  of  the 
existing  barriers  to  the  flow  of  many 
more  of  the  international  currencies  so 
that  more  of  industrialized  coimtries 
would  have  to  face  some  of  the  problems 
as  does  the  United  States.  The  Bretton 


Woods  monetary  system  had  at  its  core 
the  problem  of  international  trade  and, 
therefore,  did  not  give  attention  to  in- 
tematicmal  capital  movement.  The  old 
system,  therefore,  did  not  foster  Uberal- 
Ization  of  much  of  the  money  nor  ration- 
alization for  maximizing  such  capital 
contribution  to  international  finance  and 
international  development.  The  greatest 
and  foremost  demand  of  the  future  will 
be  for  capital.  Other  coimtries  than  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  capital  flow.  Ending 
dollar  dominance  so  that  international 
monetary  gtune  Is  played  on  both  sides, 
by  all  players,  where  each  enjoys  the 
benefits  and  all  share  the  burdens,  would 
release  some  of  the  singular  weight  that 
has  l>een  carried  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  recent 
efforts  to  retain  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  the  paid  note  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. 

The  United  States  knows  and  other 
countries  are  learning  about  the  prob- 
lem of  hot  money  and  the  potentiality 
for  rapid  dlsequilibriating  movement  of 
short  term  capital.  Negotiations  should 
pursue  an  agreement  whereby  most 
coxmtries  agree  to  control  the  nation's 
bank  interest  payments  and  offer  them 
only  to  residents.  This  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  this  problem  with- 
out creating  imreasonsable  and  undesir- 
able restraints  on  capital  movement. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  problem  needs 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  United  States  rightfully  enter- 
tains a  very  keen  concern  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  its  trade  posture  and  the 
understanding  of  its  trade  partners  for  a 
more  equitable  position  in  world  markets 
The  United  States  equally  entertains  a 
rather  deep  hurt  demeanor  because  of 
its  longtime  sussumption  of  the  burdens 
of  our  building  the  free  world  and  pro- 
viding it  with  the  necessary  resources 
for  mutual  security.  These  labor  con- 
siderations are  interwoven  with  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  For  that 
reason,  I  think  each  can  expect  to  have 
a  tie  interlock,  both  trade  agreements 
and  monetary  agreements  or  security 
agreements  and  monetary  agreements. 
However,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  a 
sound  prediction  is  that  a  new  monetary 
system  arrived  at  in  a  multilateral  basis 
encompassing  a  concern  for  equality  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries  will  inevi- 
tably provide  material  for  a  more  sw:- 
ceptable  resolution  of  the  United  States' 
trade  problems  and  the  dilemma  of  the 
distribution  of  cost  of  mutual  security. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  emphasize 
that  time  is  of  the  essence.  The  present 
structure  is  exposing  our  relationships 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  xmforeseen  events, 
exposure  brings  erosion,  erosion  dimin- 
ishes the  viability  of  accepted  alterna- 
tives. So  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of 
what  are  the  best  alternatives,  we  must 
vigorously  and  immediately  pursue  the 
necessary  negotiations  and  in  this  pur- 
suit the  Congress  should  play  an  appro- 
priate role.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  commit 
the  time,  talents  and  energy  of  his  Sub- 
committee on  Intematlonsil  Finance. 

I  hope  the  Congress  fulfills  its  role  and 
obligation.  I  call  upon  Uie  leadership  of 


the  House,  the  chairmen  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Curroicy  Committee,  and  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  sup- 
port and  supplement  the  gentleman  in 
this  important  imdertaking. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  proclaimed  May  "Senior  Citi- 
zens Month,"  and  this  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  share  some  observations  on 
a  special  project  I  began  in  my  office 
this  year.  It  was  a  senior  citizen  intern 
program,  a  small-scale  version  of  the 
summer  program  Congress  conducts  for 
college  students. 

Through  correspondence  and  personal 
contacts  with  the  senior  residents  of  my 
district,  I  have  long  empathized  with 
the  desperation  with  which  so  many  of 
them  face  their  day-to-day  living  and 
felt  the  frustration  they  experience  in 
trying  to  obtain  the  help  and  attention 
of  the  Government. 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  greater  two- 
way  communication  and  understanding 
between  Government  and  senior  citizens, 
I  approached  the  director  of  Bucks  Coun- 
ty's Adult  Services,  Mrs.  Margaret 
O'Neill,  to  solicit  her  opinions  and  ideas — 
and,  hopefully,  her  cooperation — on  a 
senior  citizen  intern  program  in  my 
Washington  office.  Working  with  the  re- 
tirees is  begun  on  a  daily  basis,  she  saw 
the  value  of  such  a  project  and  enthusi- 
astically pledged  her  support  to  the  ef- 
fort. Mrs.  O'Neill  notified  the  numerous 
senior  citizen  groups  in  the  county,  out- 
lining the  idea  and  requesting  interested 
parties  to  apply;  a  group  of  representa- 
tives of  senior  citizen  groups  selected 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Anderson  of  South- 
ampton to  come  to  Washington.  Paul  and 
Betty  have  been  participants  in  senior 
citizen  concerns,  and  Paul  is  the  legisla- 
tive chairman  for  two  local  senior  citizen 
groups. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  An- 
dersons to  stay  at  a  residential  hotel  in 
Northwest  Washington.  Their  apart- 
ment was  modest,  but  comfortable,  and 
located  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood  con- 
venient to  bus  transportation  for  their 
trip  to  the  office.  They  were  placed  on 
my  payroll  to  receive  the  customary  in- 
tern stipend,  and  the  county  government 
chipped  in  to  help  cover  travel  and  hous- 
ing expenses. 

When  the  Andersons  arrived  to  spend 
their  2  weeks  with  us,  I  had  a  lengthy 
talk  with  them  to  discuss  what  we  all 
hoped  to  accomplish  from  their  stay.  We 
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worked  from  a  list  of  questions  which 
had  been  submitted  to  them  by  their 
friends  in  the  county.  Then  the  Ander- 
sons stepped  right  into  the  swing  of 
o£Qce  activity  as  a  regular  part  of  my 
staff,  working  the  same  hours  but  pacing 
themselves  at  their  own  speed. 

Provided  with  stacks  of  materials — 
bills,  reports,  hearings,  piiblic  laws,  Gov- 
ernment and  private  organization  bro- 
chures— relating  to  the  problems  of  the 
aged,  Betty  and  Paul  waded  through  the 
information.  They  studied  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  vari- 
ous national  health  insiu-ance  plans, 
HJ%.  1,  and  numerous  bills  pertaining  to 
tax  relief,  employment  of  the  aged,  hous- 
ing and  community  centers.  In  addition, 
they  briefed  themselves  through  reports 
of  what  the  Government  is  currently 
doing  lar  the  senior  citizen.  They  sought 
the  answers  to  inquiries  their  friends 
back  home  had  provided  them  and,  in 
the  process,  they  turned  up  some  new 
questions  of  their  own. 

After  they  had  gone  through  the  mate- 
rial, appointments  were  scheduled  for 
them  with  people  who  could  provide  the 
answers  to  their  questions  as  well  as  sup- 
ply additional  information  of  value. 
They  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the 
Administi-ation  on  Aging  and  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitative  Service  of  HEW,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons;  I  sat  in  on  as  many  of  these 
sessions  as  possible.  In  addition,  the  An- 
dersons attended  hearings  on  aged-re- 
lated problems,  including  nursing  home 
legislation. 

To  provide  them  with  a  broader  view 
of  congressional  activities,  they  saw  the 
House  and  Smate  in  session,  attended 
hearings  of  other  House  committees,  sat 
in  on  several  of  my  appointments  and 
generally  observed  a  congressional  office 
in  (H>eration. 

Having  Betty  and  Paul  in  the  office 
was  a  truly  invaluable  experience.  Their 
presence  al(me  was  a  stimulus  to  us  all. 
The  diligence  with  which  they  pursued 
their  task  was  a  very  personal  and  mean- 
ingful testimony. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  the  Andersons 
which,  I  feel,  tell  a  great  deal  about  the 
senior  citizens'  evaluation  of  what  is 
and  is  not  being  done  to  help  them 
through  later  years.  In  a  letter  to  me 
they  express  more  eloquently  than  I  can 
their  dlsappointmoits  and  hopes. 

We  wish  to  express  to  you  our  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  oppMtunity  to  work,  through 
your  office.  In  behalf  of  the  older  citizens 
of  the  county.  We  shall  try  to  give  to  them 
as  much  as  we  can  of  what  we  learned  In 
your  office. 

It  was  and  Is  a  revelation  to  learn  the 
intricate  ways  we  have  devised  to  govern 
ourselves  as  a  nation.  Being  a  part  of  your 
office  was  like  living  in  a  dliferent  world.  It 
was  exciting,  but  at  the  same  time  frustrat- 
ing; to  hear  and  read  reports  and  bills,  and 
then  learn  bow  long  It  takes  to  have  them 
passed,  when  some  of  them  are  so  urgent. 

We  are  encouraged  Just  to  know  that 
someone  like  yourself  and  Senator  Schwelker, 
and  Church,  and  Kennedy,  etc.,  are  working 
to  dignify  and  make  pleasureable  the  older 
citizen's  life. 

The  home  niirslng  care,  and  transporta- 
tion and  Operation  Green  Thumb  and  Sen- 
ior Aides  are  so  very  necessary.  We're  sure 


when  they  are  workable  they'll  simplify  life 
and  problems  for  many  people.  We  know 
there  are  many  people  with  children  who 
have  problems,  too,  but  they  have  a  longer 
time  to  have  tl>em  corrected  than  do  the 
aenlcw  cltisens. 

Before  they  left  for  home,  we  discussed 
some  of  their  recommendations  based  on 
their  study  and  evaluation.  They  ex- 
pressed approval  for  legislation  deading 
with  such  things  as  transportation  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  at  the  local  level, 
homemaker  services,  mobile  medical 
units,  low-cost  housing  and  tax  relief. 

The  Andersons  were  taken  aback  by 
the  slowness  with  which  Government 
acts.  It  is  embarassing  to  admit  to  them 
that  our  governmental  machinery  only 
creaks  along.  We  all  know  that  even  our 
most  patient  and  understanding  citizens 
are  beginning  to  rebel  against  the  seem- 
ing incapability  of  our  Government  to 
respond  to  real  needs,  and  perhaps  no 
more  serious  problem  faces  this  country 
in  the  decade  ahead.  This  frustration  Is 
exemplified  In  a  memorandum  given  me 
by  the  Andersons.  In  it  they  say: 

So  many  hearings  have  been  held,  so  many 
bills  Introduced.  What  does  It  mean  If  some- 
thing concrete  Isn't  done?  What  does  It  take 
to  have  these  bills  passed  and  some  relief 
given  to  the  people  who  really  need  It — the 
people  who  don't  riot,  who  don't  revolt,  the 
people  who  have  all  their  lives  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  what  they  had.  .  .  .  May  is  a  beau- 
tiful month  to  give  the  senior  citizens  some- 
thing to  remember  It  by.  Passing  these  bills 
would  certainly  be  that  something. 

Although  the  Andersons  departed  un- 
able to  relay  to  their  friends  the  news  of 
dozens  of  pieces  of  senior  citizen  legisla- 
tion passed  during  their  stay,  I  know 
they  left  with  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
complexities  of  the  legislative  process. 
E>espite  the  fact  we  cannot  overhaul  and 
reform  our  Government  as  quickly  as  we 
would  like,  we  can  and  must  take  posi- 
tive steps  toward  realizing  the  kinds  of 
substantive  legislation  demanded. 

The  senior  citizen  Intern  program 
was  an  attempt  to  meet  a  need  for  com- 
munication and  action.  Betty  and  Paul 
have  returned  to  Bucks  County  to  pre- 
sent their  findings  to  senior  citizens 
groups  and  others  concerned  about  what 
is  being  done  for  older  Americans  and 
how  to  do  more.  The  story  they  tell  won't 
be  what  we'd  like  to  hear  because.  In 
truth,  there  is  so  much  to  be  done. 

When  our  careers  here  on  the  Hill 
come  to  an  end,  oiu:  responsibilities  as 
Congressmen  will  not  really  have  ceased. 
What  we  did  yesterday  and  do  today  will 
continue  to  have  an  impact  for  years  to 
come.  Now  Is  the  time  to  do  what  is 
necessary  so  we  won't  have  to  regret  in 
5  or  10  years  our  failiu'e  to  act  when 
we  had  the  opportunity. 

At  a  time  when  confidence  in  govern- 
ment is  distressingly  low,  it  is  vital  to 
maintain  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  all  segments  of  the  population. 
Senior  citizens  are  organizing  to  better 
express  themselves,  and  I  feel  we  as  in- 
dividual Congressmen  can  do  our  part 
to  take  the  extra  steps  to  meet  and  work 
with  them  on  these  important  questions. 
We  plan  to  continue  this  program,  and 
based  on  this  trial  run  we  hope  to  make 
It  even  more  productive.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  learn  from  such  an  expe- 


rience as  I  believe  I  have,  and  build  upon 
what  can  be  a  most  rewarding  and  In- 
structive venture. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Veysey)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 9, 1971, 1  am  recorded  as  "not  voting" 
on  roUcall  No.  453  on  H.R.  11955,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  December  15,  1971,  because  of  offi- 
cial business  in  my  district,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  for  roUcall  No.  466  on  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  11731,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1972, 1  would  have 
voted  "yea."  Roncall  No.  467  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  11932 
making  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1972,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."  Rollcall  No.  469  on  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  6065,  amend- 
ing section  903(c)  (2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yea."  Roll- 
call  No.  470  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
1005,  making  fm'ther  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1972.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  Deceniber  16,  1971,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  for  rollcall  No.  472,  tabling 
a  motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  known  as  the 
Mansfield  amendment  in  S.  2819.  to  pro- 
vide foreign  military  and  related  assist- 
ance and  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


HIJACKING  AND  EXTORTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  March  9 
when  President  Nixon  called  for  a  mobi- 
lization of  the  "security  forces  and  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government" 
against  aircraft  hijackings,  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

On  May  12  a  40-year  sentence  was  im- 
posed in  Federal  court  in  Denver  against 
the  first  extortionist-hijacker  of  an 
American  aircraft  brought  to  trial.  It  was 
the  third  most  severe  sentence  ever  im- 
posed for  air  piracy  in  a  Federal  court. 

Richard  CHiarles  LaPointe.  23,  an  east 
coast  drifter,  who  hijacked  an  Air  West 
plane  at  Las  Vegas  on  January  20  this 
year,  then  parachuted  with  $50,000  near 
Denver,  was  sentenced  to  40  years  on  his 
guilty  plea  accepted  by  the  court  mid- 
way in  the  Government's  case  in  the  trial 
which  began  April  12. 

It  has  been  almost  6  months  since  D.  B. 
Cooper,  still  missing,  began  a  rash  of 
parachute-hijacking  incidents,  last  No- 
vember 24.  Cooper  jiunped  in  the  dark- 
ness between  Seattle  and  Reno  with 
$200,000.  LaPointe  was  the  fifth  person 
utilizing  the  Cooper  modus  operandi. 

In  succession,  10  would-be  extortionist- 
hijackers  failed.  Their  "success  ratio" 
was  zero  imtil  Friday.  May  2 — the  latest 
such  attempt — when  a  hijacker  com- 
mandeered an  Eastern  flight  from  Allen- 
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town.  Pa.,  to  Washington,  and  later  para- 
chuted in  the  darkness  with  $303,000  over 
a  Central  American  jimgle  in  Hcmduras. 
He  is  still  missing  and  his  identity  not 
disclosed. 

In  fact,  1971  was  the  first  year  since 
the  influx  of  aircraft  hijackings  that 
there  were  more  persons  who  were  ap- 
prehended with  their  hijackings  aborted 
than  there  were  whose  plan  succeeded. 

The  1971  record  of  26  hijacking  inci- 
dents show  that  15  failed — this  includes 
four  failures  of  14  hijackers  who  de- 
manded to  go  to  Cuba.  This  compares 
with  nine  f  ailiu:es  of  26  total  incidents  in 
1970;  seven  of  40  in  1969;  and  only  four 
failiu-es  of  22  incidents  in  1968. 

To  date  in  1972,  there  have  been  17 
hijacking  incidents  of  which  13  have 
failed.  Three  of  the  "successes"  went  to 
Cuba  without  demanding  extortion  of  the 
airline.  The  fourth  "success"  is  the  latest 
extortion  effort  and  is  actively  being 
sought  in  the  Honduran  jungle. 

Legal  process  has  been  instituted 
against  all  hijackers  as  soon  as  identifi- 
cation is  certain,  including  those  who  are 
still  fugitives  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere. 

In  mid-March,  the  Attorney  General 
sent  telegrams  to  all  93  U.S.  Attorneys 
asking  that  the  Justice  Department  be 
notified  if  aircraft  hijacking  or  related 
offense,  including  bomb  and  extortion 
threats,  are  not  brought  to  trial  in  60 
days. 

Of  the  attempted  extortions  this  year 
one  was  shot  and  killed  by  FBI  agents 
while  seeking  to  escape  in  a  getaway  car 
with  a  hostess  held  as  hostage  by  the 
hijacker.  Another  would-be  hijacker  who 
had  demanded  $308,600  was  shot  and 
wounded.  One  other,  Richard  F.  Mc- 
Coy. Jr..  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  heli- 
copter pilot,  was  charged  with  para- 
chuting with  $500,000  near  his  home  in 
Provo,  Utah,  where  the  money  was  re- 
covered. 

In  1970,  two  hijackers  who  diverted 
American  planes  in  1969  to  Cuba,  were 
tried  after  their  return  to  this  coimtry. 
Lorenzo  Edward  Ervin  was  sentenced  to 
life  by  a  Federal  judge  In  the  northern 
district  of  Georgia,  and  Joseph  J.  Craw- 
ford was  sentenced  to  50  years  on  his 
guilty  plea  in  the  western  district  of 
Texas. 

Interestingly,  one  hijacking  to  CMba 
this  year,  also  involved  a  "successful" 
extortion  that  preceded  it — only  to  run 
into  disaster  in  Cuba.  The  hUacker  held 
a  Puerto  Rico  banker  at  gimpoint  in 
the  banker's  home,  finally  obtained 
$290,000  from  the  bank,  then  demanded 
from  the  banker's  brother,  who  owned 
a  Puerto  Rican  airline,  a  plane  and  two- 
man  crew  for  an  escape  to  Cuba.  But 
the  latest  word  Is  that  the  hijacker  is 
being  held  for  an  indefinite  term  in  a 
political  prison  while  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment took  the  $290,000. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  to  be  commended 
and  congratulated  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  handling  the  extor- 
tionist-hijack problem. 


THE  MEDICAL  DEVICE  SAFETY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fleld 
of  medical  instrumentation  has  come  a 
long  way  from  the  time  when  unscrupu- 
lous health  swindlers  peddled  such  items 
as  copper  bracelets  and  zinc  disks  and 
orgone  energy  boxes  alleged  to  cure 
arthritis,  cancer,  and  practically  every 
other  human  ailment.  Thousands  of  in- 
genious new  medical  devices  with  proven 
therapeutic  value  are  now  saving  count- 
less numbers  of  human  lives  and  restor- 
ing millions  of  others  to  a  state  of  good 
health.  More  than  1,300  manufactiu-ers 
are  presently  producing  at  least  5,000 
different  devices,  ranging  from  simple 
fever  thermometers  to  the  most  sophis- 
ticated heart-lung  machines. 

The  great  expansion  and  proliferation 
of  new  medical  devices  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  accompsinied  by  a  growing  con- 
cern for  the  safe  and  effective  use  of 
these  products.  The  tremendous  break- 
throughs in  medical  technology  which 
are  saving  and  curing  so  many  sick  peo- 
ple are  imfortunately  also  exposing 
thousands  of  others  to  potential  hazards 
resulting  from  mechanical  or  human 
error.  Every  year,  an  estimated  1,200 
hospital  electrocutions  and  countless 
cases  of  accidental  injury  result  from 
unsafe  and  defective  electrical  equip- 
ment. At  one  New  York  hospital,  the 
Downstate  Medical  Center  in  Brooklyn, 
40  percent  of  incoming  medical  devices 
were  found  to  be  defective,  many  to  the 
point  of  threatening  life. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  does  not  have  authority 
to  require  medical  devices  to  meet  speci- 
fied standards  or  undergo  a  clearance 
procedure  prior  to  commercial  market- 
ing. Only  after  a  device  has  been  mar- 
keted and  proven  dangerous  to  people's 
health  can  FDA  take  action,  usually  in 
the  form  of  asking  the  manufacturer  to 
voluntarily  recall  the  defective  product. 
If  this  course  fails,  FDA  can  then  ask 
the  court  for  an  injunction,  which  can  be 
appealed  by  the  manufacturer  and  re- 
siilt  in  a  delay  sometimes  taking  up  to  5 
years,  during  which  time  the  product  can 
continue  to  be  sold. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  findings  of  re- 
cent study  groups  and  various  inde- 
pendent surveys  conducted  by  hospitals, 
physicians,  and  other  interested  parties 
that  the  unregulated  fiow  of  potentially 
hazardous  devices  into  the  medical  mar- 
ketplace must  be  curtailed  and  without 
further  delay.  In  1969,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ini- 
tiated a  stiidy  of  this  whole  area  in  order 
to  formulate  recommendations  regarding 
the  necessity  for  new  regulatory  legisla- 
tion. The  report  of  this  study  group, 
headed  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute, clearly  showed  the  need  for  such 
legislation. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
13793,  the  Medical  Device  Safety  Act, 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  mandatory  power 
to  prevent  the  marketing  of  potentially 
dangerous  devices.  This  legislation  would 
correct  many  of  the  problems  which  stem 
directly  from  the  lack  of  effective  regu- 
latory authority  under  existing  law. 


First  of  all,  my  bill  would  eliminate 
the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  recent 
court  cases  due  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
legal  definition  of  a  device  versus  a  drug.  / 
Because  of  its  limited  authority  over 
devices,  the  FDA  has  attempted  to  argue 
to  the  courts  that  certain  "devices"  can 
be  considered  "drugs"  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  regulation  imder  the  "new 
drug"  pro'/isions  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Di-ug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  In  two  recent 
cases — the  AMP  case  involving  dispos- 
able nylon  sutures  and  the  DIFCO  case 
involving  antibiotic  sensitivity  discs,  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  "drugs"  could  be  applied  to  these 
products,  thereby  subjecting  them  to  the 
"new  drug"  requirements  under  the  act. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  that  court 
opinion  draws  no  clearly  defined  line  be- 
tween what  is  a  drug  and  what  is  a  de- 
vice, making  it  necessary  to  proceed  on  a  t 
product-by-product  basis  in  requiring 
"new  drug"  clearance.  It  should  be  clear 
that  much  of  this  litigation  would  be 
unnecessary  if  FDA  had  originally  been 
provided  with  the  kind  of  effective  regu- 
latory controls  over  devices  that  it  pres- 
ently has  with  regard  to  drugs.  In  the 
absence  of  such  regulation,  FDA  has 
little  alternative  but  to  resort  to  strained 
application  of  the  drug  definition,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  public  from  imsafe 
products.  Such  procediu^s  are  an  im- 
wieldy,  time-consiuning,  and  inadequate 
means  for  protecting  the  public  from 
liazardous  products  to  which  they  will 
continue  to  be  exposed  during  the  time 
the  coiu'ts  are  reaching  a  decision. 

Furthermore,  there  are  sufficient  dif- 
ferences between  drugs  and  devices  that 
distinctions  should  be  made  between 
such  products  and  that  parallel,  but  not 
identical,  regulatory  procedures  be  de- 
vised. I  believe  that  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in 
1938,  but  I  feel  that  additional  legislation 
is  needed  to  clarify  this  intention  and  to 
provide  a  suitable  and  adequate  means 
for  regulating  devices. 

My  bill  would  attack  this  problem  in 
two  ways — by  redefining  as  distinctly  as 
possible,  the  terms  "drugs"  and  "de- 
vices," smd  by  providing  a  means  where- 
by carefully  defined  categories  of  medi- 
cal instruments  would  be  regulated  and 
subject  to  specified  standards  established 
on  a  parallel,  rather  than  identical,  basis 
with  those  of  drugs.  FDA  would  be  em- 
powered to  create  and  enforce  standards 
for  medical  devices  after  consulting  with 
other  Federal  ag^icies  and  experienced 
technicians  and  doctors. 

A  highly  significant  provision  in  my 
bill  would  relate  standards  for  medical 
devices  to  a  "state  of  the  art"  clause,  al- 
lowing FDA  to  withdraw  approval  of  a 
device  if  new  research  proves  it  to  be 
harmful  or  ineffective,  or  to  grant  ap- 
proval for  a  device  previously  thought 
harmful  or  ineffective.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  research  into  medical  de- 
vices lags  as  much  as  30  years  behind  re- 
search in  the  pharmaceutical  field.  In 
the  future,  we  will  undoubtedly  see  de- 
vice research  undergoing  significant  im- 
provements. Thus,  to  apply  to  devices 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  present 
law  relating  to  drug  research  would  be 
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twth  unfair  and  Impossbile.  The  "state 
of  the  art"  clause  makes  this  action  un- 
necessary for  the  present  time,  since  FDA 
approval  of  a  device  would  not  neces- 
sarily extend  for  an  Infinite  time  period. 

My  bill  would  further  require  that  cer- 
tain medical  devices  be  subjected  to  pre- 
marketing clearance  procedures.  Such 
devices  would  include  those  which  are  not 
generally  recognized  by  experts  to  be 
safe,  reliable,  and  effective  or  which  are 
intended  for  use  within  the  human  body 
or  for  subjecting  the  body  to  radiation, 
electric  or  magnetic  eilergy,  heat,  cold, 
or  physical  or  ultrasonic  energy.  Exemp- 
tions would  be  allowed  for  devices  to  be 
used  solely  in  treating  animals,  or  devices 
for  use  in  strictly  controlled  clinical  in- 
vestigations on  htmian  subjects.  Many 
of  the  real  dangers  to  which  patients  are 
exposed  today  occur  as  a  result  of  faulty 
electrical  equipment.  New  electronic  de- 
vices such  as  defibrillators  have  had 
tendencies  to  discharge  high  electrical 
voltage  into  a  patient's  heart  before  a 
surgeon  wanted  it.  The  tragic  end  results 
of  such  electrical  malfunction  make  it  es- 
sential for  us  to  regxolate  and  control  de- 
vices of  this  nature. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  will 
arm  FDA  with  an  array  of  other  new  con- 
trols over  device  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing registration  of  companies,  establish- 
ment of  Federal  "good  manufacturing 
practices,"  requirements  for  recordkeep- 
ing and  reportin«r,  and  authority  for 
more  extensive  factory  inspection.  These 
provisions  in  themselves  will  prevent 
many  of  the  abuses  that  have  occurred 
over  the  years. 

As  Ralph  Nader  has  stated  in  a  recent 
expose  of  hazardous  devices: 

The  unprecedented  hope  offered  by  new 
medical  technology  does  not  need  to  be  ac- 
companied by  unprecedented  risk. 

By  regulating,  controlling,  and  rede- 
fining medical  devices,  my  bill  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  millions  of  consumers 
who  each  year  come  into  contact  with 
modern  medical  equipment.  Until  we  take 
action  on  this  legislation,  medical  devices 
will  continue  to  give  life  to  millions  but 
death  to  thousands  of  others. 


THE  FALLACIES  UNDERLYING  THE 
BYRD  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  is  considering  the  McGee  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1972  which  would  repeal  the 
infamous  Bjrrd  amendment  which  the 
administration  has  interpreted  as  per- 
mitting the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  Rhodesian  chrome  in  violation 
of  the  international  legal  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  schol- 
arly and  thoroughly  researched  disserta- 
tion on  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Byrd  amendment.  In  this  article,  which 
will  appear  in  the  March,  1972  Virginia 
Law  Review,  the  author,  George  T.  Tates 
in,   exhaustively  examines  the  whole 


questicm  of  the  legal  basis  of  Rhodesian 
sanctions  and  finds  any  aUegaticms  of  il- 
legality of  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  "le- 
gally bankrupt." 

Second,  he  analyzes  the  critical  matter 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  sanctions  and,  while 
recognizing  that  the  sanctions  have  not 
accomplished  as  was  originally  intended, 
the  quick  demise  of  the  illegal  Smith  Re- 
gime, he  states  the  facts  which  demon- 
strate that  sanctions  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact.  The  Rhodesian  economy  is 
slowly  stagnating.  He  said: 

"It  is  feeding  on  Itself,  and  It  Is  giving  the 
lUusion  of  health  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
fat  within  the  system  to  support  It.  but  the 
future  of  the  economy  is  one  of  mounting 
ills."  The  stagnation  for  which  the  sanctions 
policy  Is  responsible  shows  up  in  the  serious 
deterioration  of  the  railway  system,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  flying  equipment  of  the 
air  service  and  the  breakdowns  m  farm  ma- 
chinery. Unemployment  is  growing,  especlaUy 
among  the  black  population.  While  a  surplus 
of  luislUlled  labor  exists,  Rhodesia  needs 
skilled  workers,  and  sanctions  have  made  It 
impossible  for  the  government  to  advertise 
openly  for  skilled  labor  emigrants.  There  also 
are  the  problems  of  inflation  and,  even  more 
serious,  shortages  of  foreign  currency. 

Southern  Rhodesia's  foreign  currency  prob- 
lem undoubtedly  represents  the  g^reatest  suc- 
cesses of  the  sanctions  poUcy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Yates  inquires  into  those 
facts  which  have  been  asserted  in  the 
name  of  compelling  domestic  needs  of 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  requiring  this  country  to 
become  an  international  lawbreaker  and 
finds  that  "the  necessity  argument  col- 
lapses under  scrutiny."  He  points  out 
that,  with  the  exception  of  South  Africa 
and  Portugal,  violations  of  the  United 
Nations  sanctions  have  not  been  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  governments  themselves 
in  other  coimtries. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  full  text  of 
this  scholarly,  informative  and  timely  ar- 
ticle for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 
The     Rhodesian     Chromk     Statttte:     The 

Congressional      Response      to      Untted 

Nations     Economic     Sanctions     Against 

Sottthern  Rhodesia 

(By  George  T.  Yates  HI,  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law) 

The  Congress  has  rarely  demonstrated 
strong  support  for  the  United  Nations  and 
its  affiliated  international  organizations,  but 
recently  this  lack  of  enthusiasm  has  devel- 
oped into  an  utter  disregard  for  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States.^ 
The  attack  made  by  the  Ninety-first  Congress 
on  the  International  Labor  Organization  * 
seems  mild  in  comparison  with  recent  con- 
gressional efforts  to  undermine  economic 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  UN  against  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  This  recent  assault  has  pro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971,'  the  "Rhodesian  chrome 
statute."  *  This  legislation  provides: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  and  after  January  1,  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  prohibit  or  regulate  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any  ma- 
terial determined  to  be  strategic  and  critical 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  if  such 
material  is  the  product  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  area  not  listed  as  a  Communist-dom- 
inated country  or  area  in  general  headnote 
3(d)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  for  so  long  as  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  material 
of  that  kind  which  ts  the  product  of  aucli 
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CommunlBt-dominated  countries  or  areas  is 
not  prohibited  by  any  provision  of  law."' 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  statute  wa.s 
to  compel  the  President  to  violate  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  253  •  by 
allowing  the  Importation  of  Southern  Rho- 
desian chrome  Into  the  United  States.^  Con- 
gressional discussion  of  the  legislation  focus- 
ed alxnoet  exclusively  on  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  chrome  ore  but,  the  statute  Itself  does 
not  mention  either  one.  Although  the  legis- 
lation may  be  referred  to  as  the  "chrome" 
statue  it  deals  with  the  liiq)ortation  of  other 
goods.  It  makes  possible  the  importation  of 
72  categories  of  materials  specified  on  the 
list  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.'  The  aca^  of  the 
legislation  and  its  potential  for  thwarting 
economic  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  other  territories  that  might  be 
sanctioned  in  the  future  are  more  formidable 
than  the  debates  would  s\iggeet.  What  led 
Congress  to  take  such  drastic  and  compre- 
hensive action? 

The  supporters  of  the  Ieglslatl<m  were 
moved  by  three  arguments.  Some  felt  that 
the  United  Nations  Security  CoimcU  acted 
Illegally  in  Invoking  economic  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia.  They  argued  that 
such  illegal  conduct  created  no  International 
obligation  the  United  SUtes  was  bound  to 
observe.  Second,  some  suggested  that  the 
sanctions,  legal  or  not,  had  failed,  since  other 
nations  had  refused  to  enforce  them.  Those 
who  espoused  this  view  seemed  to  believe 
that  violations  by  other  states  rendered  the 
American  obligation  voidable.  If  not  actually 
void.  Third,  some  of  the  proponents  spoke  of 
compelling  domestic  needs,  such  as  the  need 
to  protect  American  industry  and  the  need 
to  ensure  a  reliable,  non-CommimM  supply 
of  chrome  for  national  defense. 

While  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
acted  hastily.  If  not  erroneously,  in  assess- 
ing the  impact  of  the  sanctions  upon  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
assessing  the  potential  national  and  Interna- 
tional costs  of  violating  the  sanctions,  the 
United  Nations  itself  contributed  to  this  er- 
ror  by  faUing  to  provide  more  adequate  as- 
surance of  international  compliance. 

THE    legality    OF   tTNlTED   NATIONS 
SANCTIONS 

The  arguments  which  raise  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  United  Nations  action  de- 
pend on  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  sanc- 
tions and  the  source  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's authority  under  lihe  Untted  Nations 
Charter. 

Sanctions  generally  and  the  League  of 
Nations 

The  object  of  sanctions  is  to  secure  con- 
formity to  standards  of  behavior.'"  Sanctions 
are  often  defined  as  legal  remedies  imposed 
by  a  community  on  one  who  violates  the 
legal  order  of  that  community.  They  are  gen- 
erally viewed  as  coercive:  that  is,  they  are 
appUed  against  the  wlU  of  the  person  sanc- 
tioned, and  they  are  suggestive  of  a  willing- 
ness to  use  force."  More  comprehensively, 
"|s]anctiouB  are  deprivations  or  indulgences 
of  individual  and  group  values  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  primary  norms  of  a 
public  order  system."  "  The  task  of  enforcing 
collective  norms  is  not  only  negative  but 
also  positive  to  the  extent  that  "value  indul- 
gences are  deliberately  employed  as  strategies 
to  induce  future  conformity  and  to  reward 
past  fidelity."" 

The  success  of  sanctions  Is  dependent  upon 
a  concensus  regarding  the  values  they  en- 
force. The  greater  the  knowledge  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  law,"  the  less  likely  it  is  that 
sanctions  will  be  employed  and  the  more 
likely  it  la  that  BancUons  wUI  be  successful 
if  invoked.  Governments  have  relied  on  sanc- 
tions to  maintain  the  domestic  legal  order. 
Tbe  International  community,  however,  has 
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experienced  less  success.  The  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  international  sanctions 
is  difficult  because  of  tbe  problem  of  obtain- 
ing a  consensus  regarding  the  appUeable  in- 
ternational legal  rules.''  But  wbere  rules,  sup- 
ported by  consensus,  can  be  stated  positively, 
as  in  treaties,  conventions ,  and  agreements, 
international  law  often  relies  on  sanctions, 
whether  express  or  implied,  lot  the  enforce- 
ment of  International  obllgations.>* 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  reUed 
heavUy  on  tbe  supposed  existence  of  an  In- 
ternational desire  to  avert  another  world  war 
and  employed  sanctions  to  enforce  Covenant 
obligations.  Article  16  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant provided  for  the  viae  of  economic  and 
miUtary  sanctions  against  member  states 
who  violated  their  obligations  under  Articles 
12,  13,  and  16.  Indeed,  paragraph  one  made 
it  an  act  of  war  against  all  members  for  oxte 
member  to  resort  to  war  in  violation  of  those 
obligations."  Artldle  13  obligated  the  mem- 
bers to  submit  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to 
hosttUtles  to  arbitration.  Judicial  settlement, 
or  inquiry  by  the  CouacU.^  Article  13  spec- 
ified oertaln  disputes  for  arbitration  or 
Judicial  settlement  >•  and  obligated  members 
to  carry  out  awards  and  decisions  and  not  to 
resort  to  war  against  a  member  who  oom- 
pUed.  Article  15  established  procedure  for 
the  submission  of  disputes  to  CouncU  In- 
quiry. In  addition  to  labeling  tbe  violation  of 
these  covensnte  an  act  of  war.  Article  16  ob- 
ligated tbe  members  to  sever  aU  trade  and  fi- 
nancial relations,  to  prohibit  all  intercourse 
between  their  nationals  and  thoae  of  the  vio- 
lating state,  and  to  prevent  all  financial, 
commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between 
the  nationals  of  the  violating  state  and  the 
nationals  of  any  other  state,  regardless  of 
League  membenhlp.  The  latter  lUtjviBlon  was 
the  only  attempt  to  extend  the  scope  of 
League  sanctions  beyond  the  League  com- 
munity. 

Tbe  f  rameis  of  the  League  Covenant  hoped 
that  the  economic  sanctions  of  paragraph 
one  would  constitute  a  strong  and  effective 
tool  for  containing  and  terminating  hostil- 
ities. As  one  observer  noted,  economic  sanc- 
tions were  "the  most  formidable  weapon  In 
the  armory  of  the  League."" 

In  addition  to  economic  sanctions,  the 
Covenant  provided  for  military  sanctions,-' 
which  could  be  invoked  against  any  member 
who  violated  a  LesgtM  covenant.  The  tilti- 
mate  penalty  was  expulsion  from  member- 
ship, but  this  action  required  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Council.** 

The  League  sanctions  system  was  Inherent- 
ly weak.  The  veto  power  gave  each  member 
state  the  power  to  determine  for  itself  when 
an  obligation,  enforceable  by  sanctions,  had 
arisen.  Equally  restrictive  was  the  criterion 
for  Judgment — an  Illegal  resort  to  war  by  a 
member  state.  Tbe  requirement  c^  actual 
hosUUtles  denied  the  League  the  opportu- 
nity to  uae  sanctiona  In  the  more  positive 
function  of  war  prevention.  Thus  economic 
and  military  sanctlonB  under  the  Covenant 
served  no  broader  purpose  than  to  enforce 
the  members'  express  obligations  in  Articles 
12,  13,  and  15.  THe  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  sanctions,  tbelr  limited  scope,  and  the 
limited  membership  of  the  League  itself  *' 
made  it  most  unlikely  ttiat  the  sanctions 
could  achieve  even  their  narrow  purpose  of 
ending  war,  once  It  had  begun. 
Sanctions  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 

The  frtimers  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
also  looked  to  sanctions  to  enforce  the  new 
scheme  <a  world  order.  The  first  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  was  "[t]o  maintain  In- 
ternational peace  and  security,  and  to  that 
end:  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace  ...."«  Articles  39,  41,  and  42  of  the 
Charter  give  the  sanctioning  power  to  the 
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Security  CouncU.  Article  39  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Security  CouncU  shaU  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shaU 
make  recommendations,  or  decide  what  meas- 
ures ShaU  be  taken  In  aocordance  with  Ar- 
tldes  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security." 
Articles  41  and  42  provide  for  tbe  use  of  eco- 
mcmic  and  military  aanctions  respectively.*' 

The  triggering  mechanism  for  inqiostng 
sanctions  under  the  Charter  Is  "the  existence 
of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression."  Tbe  Charter 
provides  a  broader  basis  for  action  than  did 
the  League  provlsian,  which  required  an  ac- 
tual resort  to  war  by  a  member  state.**  The 
United  Nations  has  authority  to  intervene 
at  any  point  along  the  continuum  of  events 
leading  from  latent  confilct  to  outright  ag- 
gression. In  short,  the  Seciirity  Council  may 
take  action  before  a  fuU-blown  crisis  has 
devek^ted.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  League 
lacked  authority  to  Impose  sanctions  at  the 
early  stages  of  conflict  development.  Indeed, 
the  League  was  powerless  to  act  even  after 
war  had  broken  out  if  required  efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  oonfilct  peacefully. 
While  tbe  League  could  act  only  on  the  basis 
of  affirmative  or  negative  conduct  by  its  mem- 
bers, the  United  Nations  acts  on  the  basis 
of  conditions,  regardless  of  their  origin." 

In  addition  to  the  broad  definition  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Security  Council 
may  impose  sanctions.  Article  39  gives  that 
body  power  to  determine  when  one  of  the 
conditions  Justifying  the  use  of  sanctions 
has  in  fact  occurred.  The  League  Covenant 
allowed  each  member  to  deckle  whether  the 
pre-conditions  to  coercive  action  were  met. 
The  Covenant  also  automatically  invoked 
sanctions  upon  the  necessary  finding  of  a 
resort  to  war.  But  Article  41  of  the  Charter 
gives  the  Security  Council  the  right  to  take 
any  action  It  deems  appropriate,  including 
none  at  all  *  Once  the  Security  Council  has 
made  the  necessary  findings  of  fact  and  has 
selected  sanctions,  it  may  call  upon  members 
to  carry  them  out;  and  Article  26  legaUy 
binds  the  member  nations  to  apply  tbe  sanc- 
tions chosen  by  the  Security  Council.*  Simi- 
lar to  Article  16(2)  of  the  Covenant,  Article 
42  empowers  the  Security  Council  to  take 
military  action,  should  it  find  economic  sanc- 
tions inadequate."* 

Clearly  the  system  of  sanctions  established 
under  the  Charter  contemplates  a  much 
broader  legal  order  than  did  tbe  League  Cove- 
nant. League  sanctions  were  designed  to  up- 
hold the  members'  specific  obligations  under 
the  Covenant.  The  Invocation  of  United  Na- 
tions sanctions,  however,  is  not  limited  to  vi- 
olations of  the  Charter  or  to  the  actions  of 
member  nations;  the  Security  Council  has 
extraordinary  discretion.  Indeed,  some  have 
questioned  whether  the  economic  measures 
which  the  Charter  envisions  are  actually 
sanctions. 

Those  who  adhere  to  this  position  take  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  legal  order  by  the 
Charter.  This  legal  order  encompasses,  not 
only  Charter  obligations,  but  all  law  that  de- 
velops under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.="  United  Nations  sanctions  are  no  more 
limited  to  upholding  the  Charter  than  are 
sanctions  in  the  American  legal  order  limited 
to  upholding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Charter  provides  only  the  frame- 
work within  which  law  is  created,  while 
sanctions  uphold  the  substance  as  well  as  the 
frame.**  Thus  the  Charter  gives  the  Secu- 
rity Council  power  to  perform  a  police  func- 
tion as  well  as  a  Charter-enforcing  func- 
tion.** 

United  Nations  economic  sanctions  against 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Although  the  General  Assembly  had  taken 

action  with  respect  to  tbe  events  In  Southern 

Rhodesia  as  early  as   1962,^   the  Security 


CouncU  did  not  Include  the  matter  on  its 
agenda  untU  1983  and  took  no  aflirmative 
acUon  until  1965.  The  faUure  of  the  Secu- 
rity CoimcU  to  act  sooner  must  be  attrib- 
uted largely  to  British  reluctance  and  the 
British  veto. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  2.  1963  ."^  the 
Representatives  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  Morocco, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  requested  that 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  call  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  Rhodesian  question. 
At  that  time  the  matters  of  concern  were 
tbe  scheduled  dissolution  of  the  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  at  the  end  of 
1963r.and  the  status  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
thereafter.**  The  CouncU  considered  the  mat- 
ter during  its  meetings  of  September  9-13, 
1963.  At  the  final  meeting  the  British  veto 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a  draft  resolu- 
tion "  which,  among  other  requests.  Invited 
the  British  Government  not  to  transfer  to  Its 
"colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia"  the  powers 
and  attributes  of  sovereignty,  especially  the 
control  and  operation  of  military  forces  and 
arms,  untU  the  establishment  of  a  truly  rep- 
resentative government.**  Obviously,  the 
Council  was  concerned  to  prevent  tbe  estab- 
lishn^nt  of  an  entrenched  white  minority 
government  in  a  country  peopled  largely  by 
blacks. 

Tbe  British  attitude  changed  as  it  became 
more  evident  that  Southern  EUtodesia  would 
declare  her  independence  unUateraUy  and 
establish  a  government  that  would  not  recog- 
nize such  fundamental  British  principles  as 
majority  rule.**  On  May  6,  1965,  the  Security 
Council,  concerned  about  tbe  "Illegal"  elec- 
tions set  for  the  following  day  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  adopted  a  resolution  <*  requesting 
aU  states  to  refuse  to  accept  a  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  independence  (UDI)  by  the 
minority  government  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  requesting  tbe  United  Kingdom  to  take 
all  necessary  action  to  prevent  such  a 
declaration." 

On  November  11,  1965,  the  minority  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Ian  SnUth  an- 
nounced Southern  Rhodesia's  UDI.  This 
spurred  the  Security  CouncU  to  further  ac- 
tion. The  foUowing  day  the  CouncU  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  the  Smith  Gov- 
ernment's declaration  and  caUing  upon  all 
states  "not  to  recognize  this  Ulegal  racist 
minority  regime.""  Althoiigh  the  resolu- 
tion feU  short  of  Imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions, it  caUed  upon  aU  states  "to  refrain 
from  rendering  any  assistance  to  the  illegal 
regime.""  In  its  decision  of  November  20. 
1965,  the  Security  CouncU  moved  a  step 
closer  to  imposing  sanctions  by  '•am^g  upon 
aU  states  "to  refrain  from  any  action  which 
would  assist  and  encourage  the  Ulegal 
regime  and,  in  particular,  to  desist  from 
providing  it  with  arms,  eqiUpment  and  mUi- 
tary  material,  and  to  do  their  utmost  in  order 
to  break  all  economic  relations  with  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  including  an  embargo  on  oil 
and  petroleum  products;  . . ."  "  This  decision 
did  not  Implement  economic  sanctions  un- 
der Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  because  the 
Council  did  not  make  an  explicit  finding 
of  a  present  threat  to  the  peace."  Instead, 
the  Council  adopted  a  program  of  voluntary 
sanctions. 

This  program  did  not  prove  very  satis- 
factory. Even  those  states  wishing  to  com- 
ply felt  they  lacked  the  authority  to  take 
effective  action.  In  AprU  1966  Britain  asked 
the  Security  CouncU  for  permission  to  use 
force  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  arrival  at 
Beira  (Mozambique)  of  vessels  reasonably 
believed  to  be  carrying  oil  destined  for 
Southern  Rhodesia.  On  April  9  the  Security 
Council  found  a  threat  to  the  peace,  granted 
the  British  request,  and  caUed  upon  all  states 
"to  ensure  the  diversion  of  any  of  their 
vessels  reasonably  beUeved  to  be  carrying  oil 
destined  for  Southern  Rhodesia  which  may 
be  en  route  for  Beira;  ..."•• 

On  December  16,  1966,  the  Security  Coun- 
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cll.  recognizing  the  Inadequacy  of  previous 
efforts,  adopted  a  resolution  impoelng  man- 
datory sanctions  with  respect  to  certain  des- 
ignated goods,  including  chrome."  The  Coun- 
cil left  no  doubt  about  the  mandatory  nature 
of    the    selective    sanctions.    It    specifically 
called  the  member  states'  attention  to  their 
International  obligations  under  Article  25  of 
the  Charter  In  paragraphs  3  and  6  of  the 
resolution.  On  May  29.  1968,  the  Council  ex- 
tended sanctions  to  all  Southern  Rhodeslan 
commodities  and  products"  and  on  March 
18,  1970,  reaffirmed  Its  position  with  respect 
to    mandatory    sanctions    and    called    upon 
member  states  to  take  more  stringent  meas- 
ures to  make  the  sanctions  effective."   In 
light  of  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Se- 
curity  Council   Sanctions   Committee,™   the 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  on  November 
17,  1970,  In  which  It  urged  compliance  with 
past  decisions  and  deplored  the  actions  of 
those  who  had  given  moral,  political,  and 
economic      assistance      to      the      minority 
regimes." 
The  illegality  of  United  Nations  sanctions 
Before  the  Security  Council  can  impose 
mandatory    economic    sanctions    under    Ar- 
ticle 41,  it  must,  as  a  minimum,  find  a  threat 
to  the  peace  under  Article  39.=^  The  propo- 
nents of  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  statute  fre- 
quently   asserted    in    Congressional    debates 
and  hearings  that  the  situation  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  did  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  Thus,  they  argued,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil had  acted  Illegally,  and  the  United  States 
was  not  bound  to  carry  out  the  decisions  for 
which  such  a  finding  was  necessary,  i.e..  Res- 
olutions 232  and  253,  which  Impose  selective 
and   comprehensive   sanctions,   respectively. 
The  crucial  fact  Is  that  Article  39  gives  the 
Security  Council  power  to  determine  when 
there  la  a  threat  to  the  peace."  Those  who 
testified  In  Congress,  even  the  proponents  of 
the  chrome  statute,  agreed  on  this  point. 
Congressman  John  R.  Rarick  of  Louisiana 
admitted  as  much  in  bis  statement  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements: 

Noteworthy  [sic],  the  only  conceivable 
Justification  for  such  an  act  of  warfare — and 
a  declared  blockade  under  Articles  39,  41, 
and  42  of  the  United  Nation's  [He]  Charter 
by  the  Security  Council  that  a  target  nation 
constitutes  "any  threat  to  world  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression."  " 
While  the  proponents  of  the  statute  rec- 
ognized that  the  existence  of  a  threat  to  the 
peace  is  a  Security  Council  determination, 
they  refused  to  accept  the  determination  as 
conclusive.  They  apparently  believed  that 
the  Charter  set  up  a  system  similar  to  that 
established  under  the  League,  In  which  each 
member  decided  for  Itself  when  sanctions 
should  be  invoked.:*  Accordingly,  they  re- 
opened the  question  whether  a  threat  to  the 
peace  had  actually  occurred  and  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Security  Council  had  made 
a  mistake."* 

In  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  there 
was  no  threat  to  the  peace,  the  proponents 
showed  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  terms 
"threat  to  the  peace"  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Charter.  Under  the  League  Covenant  the 
Invocation  of  sanctions  was  linked  to  a  spe- 
cific act  by  a  member  state.  The  Charter, 
however,  provides  for  sanctions  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  condition:  the  sanctioned  state 
need  not  have  committed  any  specific  act." 
Those  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  threat 
to  the  peace  seemed  to  believe  that  the  Char- 
ter requires  some  showing  that  the  state  to 
be  sanctioned  had  taken  some  step  toward 
war.  A  statement  of  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.  of  Virginia,  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
In  the  Senate,<^  illustrates  the  point: 

"Turning  to  the  third  charge  made  by  the 
United   Nations   Security   Council,   namely. 
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that  Rhodesia  threatens  world  peace,  this  la 
obviously  absurd. 

"Whom  has  Rhodesia  threatened?  What 
nation  has  reason  to  fear  an  assault  by  this 
small  African  nation? 

"The  answer,  of  course.  Is  no  one  actually 
Iselleves  that  Rhodesia  threatens  the  peace."  » 
The  correct  answer  is  that  the  Charter  does 
not  focus  on  acts  of  aggression  of  war.*  But 
as  a  result  of  their  misinterpretation  of  Arti- 
cle 39  Rarick  concluded  that  the  Security 
Council's  action  was  based  on  "lies,""  and 
Byrd  stated  that  the  United  Nations  policy 
"is  rooted  ...  in  falsehood  and  injustice."  " 
Although  Senator  Byrd,  Congressman  Rar- 
ick, and  other  proponents  of  this  legislation 
misconceived  the  proper  basis  for  finding  a 
threat  to  the  peace  under  the  Charter,  their 
remarks  are  not  without  legal  Import.  They 
suggested.  If  not  In  so  many  words,  that  the 
CovmcU  had  not  made  this  determination  In 
good  faith.  While  the  Charter  empowers  the 
Security  Council  to  decide  whether  a  threat 
to  the  peace  exists,  a  decision  not  made  In 
good  faith  would  be  subject  to  attack  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  made  "in 
accordance  with  the  present  Charter,"  as  re- 
quired by  Article  25,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
binding  on  the  members.  Former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  raised  this  issue  in 
the  Senate  hearings."  Before  the  House  he 
had  suggested  that  the  sanctions  did  not 
reflect  a  good  faith  decision,  since  the  Secu- 
rity Council  had  failed  to  make  appropriate 
findings.** 

The  Security  Council's  determination  was 
by  no  means  hastily  conceived.  In  Augiist 
1963,  Ghana,  Oulnea,  Morocco,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  asserted  that  the 
Rhodeslan  sltiiatlon  endangered  Internation- 
al peace  and  security  and  urged  the  Council 
to  consider  the  matter  immediately."'  These 
states  feared  that  Britain  might  transfer 
military  power  to  Southern  Rhodesia  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.**  During  1965  the  Security 
Council  adopted  three  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  Rhodeslan  problem.  In  the  first  two 
resolutions  the  Security  Council  did  little 
more  than  cite  further  evidence  that  the 
situation  might  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace."  but  In  the  third  resolution  the  Covm- 
cU made  it  clear  that  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  It  would  make  such  a  finding." 
Yet  It  was  not  until  April  1966  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  made  the  initial  finding  of  a 
threat  to  the  peace  in  order  to  grant  Britain 
the  authority  to  prevent  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, the  importation  of  oil  to  Southern 
Rhodesia."*  ThU  htetory  indicates,  at  the 
very  least,  that  the  Council's  decision  arose 
from  matiire  consideration  and  not  frcnu 
hasty  at  premature  Judgment. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  any  evaluation  of 
the  Security  Council's  "good  faith"  must  be 
colored  by  a  moral  Judgment.  Even  In  cases 
of  physical  aggression  one  must  make  moral 
and  political  Judgments  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  acts  In  question  are  Justifiable.  But  in 
that  instance,  at  least,  the  decision-maker 
has  concrete  actions  upon  which  to  focus. 
When,  howevpr,  a  condition  of  tension  and 
latent  hostility  develops  and  no  state  has 
taken  any  hostile  action,  the  criteria  for  at- 
taching blame  are  less  exact.  Because  of  this 
fact,  in  the  case  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  there 
may  not  be  any  agreement  as  to  whether 
anything  worthy  of  International  concern  has 
occurred.  Congressman  Rarick  implicitly  rec- 
ognized the  moral  nature  of  the  problem 
when  be  argued  by  analogy  that  Rhodesia's 
neighbors  constituted  the  real  threat  to  the 
peace:  "This  Is  like  saying  that  a  solvent 
bank  is  a  dangerous  threat  to  law  and  order 
in  the  community  because  some  criminal 
may  rob  or  burglarize  It;  therefore,  to  pre- 
serve public  peace  It  must  be  boycotted  and 
destroyed.""  Although  Rarick  purported 
only  to  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  Coimcll's 
decision,  his  remarks  suggest  that  the  Coun- 
cil could  not  have  made  a  good  faith  finding 


that  Southern  Rhodesia,  as  bleuneless  as  the 
solvent  bank,  threatened  worid  peace. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  Se- 
cvulty  Council  was  not  left  awash  In  a  mud- 
dle of  morality.  While  Southern  Rhodesia 
did  not  take  any  overt  aggressive  action,  her 
conduct  violated  tenets  of  customary  inter- 
national law  which  reflect  moral  values  wide- 
ly accepted  by  the  world  community.  P^ir- 
ther,  while  viewing  these  violations  of  In- 
ternational law  as  criteria  for  Judgment,  the 
Seciulty  Council  may  also  have  been  guided 
by  the  doctrine  of  International  concern.  In 
sum,  one  cannot  assume  that  the  Security 
Council's  determination  in  this  case  Indi- 
cates that  the  only  limitation  on  the  Coun- 
cil's Article  39  power  Is  Its  collective  moral 
Judgment.  Even  in  the  absence  of  Article  39 
the  International  community  could  have  tak- 
en action  to  uphold  the  law,  and  undoubted- 
ly, these  bases  for  action  played  a  significant 
role  In  the  formulation  of  Security  CovmcU 
policy. 

Southern  Rhodesia  argruably  violated  Reso- 
lution 1514(XV) — Declaration  on  the  Orant- 
Ing  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples."  With  regard  to  this  most  fre- 
quently cited  of  aU  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions, one  commentator  has  stated: 

"The  continual  re-cltatlon  of  the  resolu- 
tion has  given  rise,  along  with  other  factors, 
to  a  fixed  and  universal  expectation  that  the 
international  community  considers  colonial- 
ism unacceptable,  and  wlU  take  steps  to  ter- 
minate existing  colonial  regimes  and  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  any  new  colonial  terri- 
tories. No  state  could  honestly  claim  that  It 
was  unaware  of  this  expectation  or  that  the 
resolution  was  merely  a  "recommendation" 
with  no  normative  force  as  an  authoritative 
Interpretation  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  few  colonial  Powers  have  attempted 
to  permanently  obstruct  decolonization.  In 
short.  Resolution  1514 (XV)  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  international  law  as  any  of  the  fa- 
mlUar  traditional  doctrines."  " 

Slgtnlficantly,  aU  of  the  Security  CouncU 
resolutions  on  the  Southern  Rhodesia  ques- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Resolution  216, 
refer  to  Resolution  1614(XV).'»  The  argu- 
ment here,  of  covuse.  Is  that  the  Smith  re- 
gime Is  little  more  than  a  reassertlon  of  Eu- 
ropean colonial  power  over  the  black  popu- 
lation. To  the  extent  that  1614  constituted 
cvistomary  International  law,  the  United 
Nations  is  Justified  In  considering  allega- 
tions of  its  violation,**  and  this  reinforces 
the  validity  of  the  Sec\irity  CovmcU's  find- 
ing In  this  case. 

Further,  Southern  Rhodesia  contravened 
the  developing  customary  International  law 
against  racial  discrimination.  The  Interna- 
tloiua  Declaration  ot  Human  Righto,  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  10, 
194a,  is  perhaps  the  most  vrldely  recognized 
statement  of  United  Nations  poUcy."  The 
Declaration  is  not  a  binding  treaty,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  preamble  it  is  a  "common 
standard  of  achievement  for  aU  peoples  and 
nations."  Article  2(1)  provides: 
^  "Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  in  this  declaration,  with- 
out discrimination  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
color,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  birth  or  other  status." 

WhUe  this  goal  is  widely  unattalned,  it 
does  represent  a  generally  accepted  moral 
Judgment.  In  addition  to  the  Declaration,  on 
December  16,  1966,  the  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  two  International  Cov- 
enants of  Human  Rights,  which  reiterate  the 
International  community's  stance  against  ra- 
cial discrimination.'* 

The  Security  Council  resolutions  on  the 
Rhodeslan  question  partake  somewhat  of  the 
flavor  of  invocations  of  international  law 
against  racial  discrimination.  Resolution  202 
endorses  General  Assembly  requesto  ad- 
dressed to  Great  Britain  to  obtain: 
"(ta)  The  repeal  of  all  repressive  and  dls- 
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criminatory  legislation,  and  In  particular  the 
Law  and  Order  (Maintenance)  Act  and  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act. 

"(c)  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  po- 
litical activity  and  the  establishment  of  fuU 
democratic  freedom  and  equality  of  political 
rights.  .  .  ." 

Resolution  316  refers  to  an  "Illegal  racist 
minority  regime,"  ^  and  Resolution  217  con- 
demns the  actions  of  a  "racist  settler  mi- 
nority." ™  Again,  this  consideration  supports 
the  finding  made  by  the  Security  CoimclL 

Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  international  con- 
cern was  a  potential  basis  for  action.  Inter- 
national concern  may  arise  from  any  matter 
originating  within  the  borders  of  one  state 
having  effects  which  transcend  international 
boundaries."*  A  state's  fear  of  a  serious  threat 
to  Its  own  well-being  or  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life  can  be  sufficient  to 
Justify  intervention  into  the  offending  ter- 
ritory despite  claims  of  domestic  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon.»  Clearly  the  racist  policies  of  the  Smith 
regime  give  rise  to  expectations  of  violence 
in  the  context  of  the  volatUe  political  con- 
ditions of  Africa. 

These  Internationally  accepted  standards 
of  conduct  provide  am{>le  basis  for  a  "good 
faith"  decision  that  Southern  Rhodesia,  not 
her  neighbors,  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  The  contention  that  this  determina- 
tion could  not  be  made  In  good  faith,  and 
therefore  does  not  bind  the  member  states, 
falls  on  the  evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  assertion  that  no  basis 
existed  for  finding  a  threat  to  the  peace.  It 
was  also  claimed  that  the  Security  CouncU 's 
actions  were  not  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  because  the  matter  came  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  clause  ^  and  thus  feU 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Charter.^ 

The  short  answer  to  this  argument  Is 
that  Article  2(7)  refers  to  "the  domestic 
Jtu^sdlctlon  of  any  state"  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  Is  not  a  state.  There  was  little 
discussion  In  the  congressional  debates  and 
hearings  which  would  suggest  why  Southern 
Rhodesia  failed  to  meet  the  traditional  Inter- 
national law  requirements  of  statehood^ 
that  is,  permanent  population,  defined  ter- 
ritory, government,  and  capacity  to  enter 
into  relations  with  other  states."*  But,  as 
the  State  Department  argued.  Southern  Rho- 
desia was  stni  a  dependent  territory  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Since  Britain  had  brought 
the  matter  to  the  United  Nations  and  had 
sought  its  assistance.  United  Nations  action 
would  not  conflict  with  British  domestic 
Jurisdiction.  As  the  Department  also  noted, 
no  other  government  in  the  world.  Including 
her  South  African  and  Portuguese  allies,  had 
extended  recognition  to  Southern  Rhodesia.^ 

More  Importantly,  the  text  of  Article  2(7) 
states  that  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  prin- 
cipal cannot  be  Invoked  to  prejudice  Chap- 
ter Vn  enfwcement  measures.  This  provision 
Implicitly  recognizes  that  a  matter  of  Inter- 
national concern,  such  as  a  deprivation  of 
fundamental  human  rights  or  a  threat  to 
the  peace.  Is  sufficient  cause  for  International 
action  without  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
concern."*  The  principle  of  state  sovereignty 
undoubtedly  would  be  outweighed  in  case 
of  a  threat  to  the  peace  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  international  concern,  and  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Charter  made  the  rule  explicit  In 
Article  2(7). 

Thus  the  Security  Council  had  authority 
to  determine  that  the  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  to  Invoke  economic  sanctions  to  en- 
force that  decision.  Under  Article  25  the 
M>llgatlon  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  United  States,  to 
■ccept  and  carry  out  these  decisions  Is 
clear."  All  that  remains  is  to  examine  the 
«tt>er  arguments  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  statute. 

Footnotes  at  and  <rf  artlda. 


THK  XFFICACT   OF   SANCTIONS   AGAINST 
SOOTBnUf   KBODESIA 

Congress  scarody  would  have  enacted  the 
Rhodeslan  chrome  statute  merely  on  the 
strength  of  flimsy  legalistic  argumento 
treated  above.  The  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion also  argued  that  the  sanctions  had 
faUed,**  and  that  It  would  be  foolish  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  its  coopera- 
tion, at  least  with  re^>ect  to  vitally  needed 
chrome.*'  These  assertions  rested  on  two 
grounds:  the  alleged  faUure  of  both  mem- 
ber and  non-member  nations  to  enforce 
sanctions  despite  compliance  by  the  United 
States:  and,  regardless  of  international  en- 
forcement, the  claim  that  sanctions  did  not 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  Rhodeslan 
economy. 

The  first  argument  Is  essentially  non-legal. 
In  terms  of  the  International  law  of  treaties, 
no  one  has  yet  e:q>lalned  how  the  faUure  of 
other  nations  to  enforce  the  sanctions  re- 
leases the  United  States  from  Its  obliga- 
tions.** But  Congress  took  on  the  roles  of 
Judge  and  Jury,  found  violations,  and  rested 
its  case  on  some  concept  of  fair  play.  In 
order  to  evaluate  this  approach,  one  mvist 
examine  the  enforcement  program  of  the 
United  States  and  the  programs  of  other 
countries. 

Vnited  States  enforcement 
The  United  States  acted  swiftly  to  exe- 
cute Security  CouncU  decisions  imposing 
economic  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia. The  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
conferred  on  the  President  the  power  to 
Implement  economic  sanctions  ordered  by 
the  Security  Council  under  Article  41  of  the 
Charter."  On  January  5,  1967.  President 
Johnson  followed  Resolution  232  with  an 
executive  order  relating  to  trade  and  other 
transactions  involving  Southern  Rhodesia. » 
On  July  29.  1968,  be  Issued  a  second  execu- 
tive order  implementing  the  comprehensive 
sanctions  of  Resolution  253.*>  Both  executive 
orders  followed  closely  the  text  of  these 
resolutions  and  authorized  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  the  Treasury  to  issue  regu- 
lations governing  trade  with  Southern  Rho- 
desia."' In  one  respect,  however,  the  executive 
orders  deviated  from  the  resolutions:  both 
orders  and  the  subsequent  regulations  pro- 
vided that  the  prohibition  on  Imports  should 
not  apply  to  goods  exported  from  South«-n 
Rhodesia  prior  to  the  dates  of  the  respective 
orders."  The  State  Department  contended 
that  these  provisions  did  not  contrai^ne  the 
OouncU's  resolutions."  But  these  provisions 
would  have  vitiated  the  elTect  of  the  Coun- 
cil's decisions  U  they  had  been  applied  to 
goods  exported,  but  not  actually  paid  for. 
before  the  sanctions  were  Imposed.  Since  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  sanctions  is  to 
deprive  Southern  Rhodesia  of  foreign  cur- 
rency, it  wovild  have  been  preferable  to  have 
phrased  the  exception  in  terms  of  defining 
goods  for  which  Rhodesia  could  recognize 
no  further  capital  gain. 

TTie  Secretary  of  Commerce  created  a  po- 
tentially larger  loophcde  for  the  importation 
of  Rhodeslan  goods  by  including  in  the  regu- 
lations an  exceptional  hardship  provision: 

"[AJny  person  affected  by  any  provisions 
of  this  Part  11  may  file  an  application  for  an 
adjustment  or  exception  upon  the  ground 
that  such  provision  works  an  exceptional 
hardship  upon  him  arising  from  transactions 
commenced  before  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  Executive  Order  11419  (JtUy  29.  1968)."*' 
From  the  Incomplete  lnfc»ination  provided 
as  of  the  last  date  of  hearings,  July  8.  1971.** 
It  appears  that  only  two  requests  were  made 
under  this  provision,  and  both  Involved 
chrome  allegedly  paid  for  before  the  sanc- 
tions were  invoked." 

Although  the  United  States  has  prose- 
cuted only  one  violation  of  the  sancUons.>«* 
declining  trade  figures  reflect  the  success  of 
the  American  approach.  United  SUtes  ex- 


changes with  Rhodesia  feU  from  $33  mUllon 
In  1965  to  $3.7  mUllon  in  1968.>"  By  1970  the 
exchange  total  was  slightly  over  $600,000," 
representing  trade  in  non-sanctioned 
goods."*  Thus  in  practice,  despite  the  loop- 
holes In  the  executive  orders  and  regulations, 
the  United  States  had  done  a  commendable 
Job  In  fulfiUlng  its  obligation  to  enforce  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  chrome  statute. 

International  enforcement 

lliare  is  evidence  that  Congress  lacked  full 
Infotmatlan  about  the  intenfetlcnal  enforce- 
ment of  lanetlons.i"  No  member  of  the 
United  Nations  staff  testified,  and  the  United 
KaUons  reports  on  the  subject  were  volumi- 
nous and  "dlfflcvilt  to  summarize."  "*  In  view 
of  the  Importance  that  many  members  of 
Congress  attatdied  to  the  eBforeement  argu- 
ment. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  subject 
received  so  little  Informed  consideration. 

One  of  the  few  witnesses  who  did  offer  evi- 
dence from  the  United  Nations  reports.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  Virginia,  noted  that  28  of  the 
127  members  had  not  answered  the  Secre- 
tary-General's inquiry  about  their  compli- 
ance with  Security  Council  decisions.  He 
further  stated  that  five  states — Zambia, 
Botswana,  Portugal.  Malawi,  and  Switzer- 
land— had  indicated  their  unwillingness  or 
Inability  to  comply,  and  he  observed  that  the 
United  Nations  had  received  reports  of  60 
violations  during  1969.  Finally,  he  noted  the 
problem  of  obtaining  the  compliance  of  non- 
member  states.™ 

The  United  Nations  Itself  has  provided 
valuable  and  relevant  Information  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  economic  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  body  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  sanctions  is  the  Committee 
Established  in  Pursuance  of  Secxirity  Council 
Resolution  253  (1968)  (hereinafter  "Com- 
mittee"). The  Committee  examines  reports 
and  collects  Information  about  aUeged  viola- 
tions and  compiles  data  on  the  effectiveness 
of  sanctions.  Thus  far  the  Committee  has 
summarized  its  finding  in  four  annual  re- 
ports."''  Unfortunately  the  Committee  does 
not  engage  in  primary  research  but  relies 
upon  infonaatlon  furnished  to  It  by  both 
members  and  non-members  ot  the  United 
Nations.  In  its  third  repwt  the  Committee 
observed  "that  many  of  the  replies  received 
from  certain  Governments  to  its  requests  for 
Information  about  their  investigations  of 
suspected  evasions  have  been  incomplete  and 
that  lengthy  periods  have  elapsed  in  some 
cases  before  replies  have  been  received."  »>^ 
While  reliance  on  the  member  states  for  in- 
formation of  alleged  violations  has  inhibited 
the  Committee's  investigations  of  Individual 
cases,  the  Committee  has  succeeded,  through 
the  use  of  trade  statistics,  in  determining 
general  trends  in  sanctions  enforcement. 
Statistical  data 

As  noted  In  the  third  rq)ort«»  and  both 
draft  proposals  for  the  fourth  report.""  the 
sanctions  have  not  been  fully  effective  and 
have  not  led  to  the  desired  results.  On  th'> 
other  hand,  the  sanctions  have  had  an  im- 
pact on  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  economy,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Smith's  regime's  wlUinguess 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain.'" WhUe  Southern  Rhodesia  has  main- 
tained a  substantial  amount  of  foreign  trade, 
primarily  through  the  co(^>eratlon  of  her 
sjTnpathizers.  South  Africa  and  Portugal, 
this  trade  Is  conducted  at  a  high  price.  Since 
the  vast  majority  of  sUtes  regard  It  as  illegal. 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  had  to  resort  to  false 
certificates  of  origin  and  shipping  docu- 
ments, roundabout  shipping  routes,  and 
bribery.  These  tactics  increase  transactions 
costs  and  may  well  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  Rhodeslan  economy  that  does  not 
show  up  in  decreased  trade  volume. 

On  the  whole.  Southern  Rhodesia  has  In- 
creased her  merchandise  exports.  especlaUy 
minerals  such  as  chrome.  Although  no  offi- 
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cial  statistics  exist,  the  Sanctions  Commit- 
tee has  estimated  merchandise  exjjorts  In 
1970  Increased  (52  million  over  the  19€8 
figure  of  $318  mUlion."^  Through  whom  are 
these  goods  exported? 

The  large  and  growing  discrepancy  between 
the  amount  that  South  Africa,  Mozambique, 
Zambia,  and  Malawi  report  as  exports  and 
the  amount  that  nations  trading  with  these 
four  countries  report  as  Imports  from  them 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  substantial  indi- 
rect export  pattern  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
From  1965  to  1970  the  excess  of  reported  Im- 
ports of  23  Important  trading  nations  over 
the  reported  exports  of  the  f..ur  neighboring 
African  territories  Increased  from  $26  million 
to  9209  million."'  This  difference  must  be 
attributed  to  disguised  exportation  by  Rho- 
desia. In  1964  South  Africa  reported  chrome 
exports  worth  $637  million,  while  the  receiv- 
ing Imports  worth  only  $600  million.  By  1970, 
however,  reports  indicate  that  the  receiving 
countries  Imported  from  South  Africa  $519 
million  more  than  that  exported  by  South 
Africa."'  P>urtbermore,  1967  saw  an  increase 
in  South  Africa's  domestic  consumption  of 
chrome.  This  development  undoubtedly  com- 
pelled a  reduction  in  exports  of  domestically 
mined  chrome  ore,  but  In  1970  South 
Africa  reportedly  increased  her  total  exports 
of  chrome  by  233,000  metric  tons  over  the 
1967  flgure.i"  The  Committee  concluded  that 
South  Africa's  greater  domestic  need  and  her 
increased  exi>orts  did  not  correspond  to  the 
rate  of  expansion  for  domestic  production."* 

It  is  considerably  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  countries  receive  Southern  Rho- 
deslan  chrome.  Only  South  Africa,  Portugal, 
and  their  territories  have  refused  officially  to 
abide  by  the  sanctions,  but  their  assistance  to 
the  Smith  regime  has  Increased  the  difficulty 
of  detection."'  Furthermore,  severs^  impor- 
tant trading  states,  notably  West  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  are  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  consequently  have  no 
legal  obligation  to  enforce  Charter  sanctions. 
West  Germany,  however,  (and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent Switzerland)  has  pledged  her  coopera- 
tion."* 

Th«  reported  statistics  of  the  Sanctions 
Committee  suggest  that  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  Import  a  much  greater  portion  of 
Southern  Rhodesian  chrome  th&n  does  the 
TTnlted  States.  In  1964  the  figures  on  impor- 
tation of  chrome  by  Japan  and  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  corresponded  to  reported 
South  Africa  exports.  In  1969  reported  South 
African  exports  exceeded  imports  into  the 
United  States  by  45,000  metric  tons.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  reported  Imports  for  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  exceeded  the  reported  South 
African  exporU  to  these  countries  by  92,000 
and  87,000  metric  tons  respectively.  More  sig- 
nificantly, while  American  importation  of 
chrome  from  South  Africa  has  declined  since 
1964,  the  Western  European  and  Japanese  im- 
ports between  1964  and  1970  has  increased  by 
261  percent  and  1775  percent  respectively."" 

Although  Southern  Rhodesian  chrome  Is 
clearly  reaching  world  markets,  the  Sanc- 
tions Committee  has  received  no  report  of 
any  such  transaction  being  conducted  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  concerned. 
The  success  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  re- 
gime In  continuing  Its  International  trade  in 
chrome  and  other  commodities  rests  upon 
that  government's  ability  to  deceive  the  in- 
ternational community  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  its  exports  and  the  destination  of 
Its  Imports.  This  fact  Is  illustrated  by  the 
113  cases  of  suspected  violations  which  the 
Committee  had  considered  as  of  the  date  of 
its  last  report.  The  chrome  cases  constitute 
the  largest  single  category  of  suspected  vio- 
lations. 

The  Chrome  cases 

Thus  far  the  Committee  has  considered 
34     cases    involving     Southern     Rhodesian 
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chrome,>*>  but  that  figure  represents  a  larger 
number  of  -mspected  violations  bflcause  the 
Committee  lumps  related  Incidents  to- 
gether."^ The  Committee  has  been  unable  to 
make  a  final  determination  In  most  of  the 
cases  because  of  insufficient  information.*** 
In  only  two  Instances  has  the  Committee 
stated  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  violations 
and  that  the  case  should  be  closed."^  In  none 
of  the  cases  has  the  Committee  concluded 
that  a  violation  actually  occurred,  but  seven 
cases  reveal  at  least  the  possibility  of  viola- 
tions. 

One  case  presenting  a  strong  probability  of 
a  violation  Is  Case  No.  37  Ferrochrome — 
"Hallaren."  »M  referred  to  the  Committee 
In  a  United  Kingdom  note  dated  August  27, 
1969.  In  this  note  Great  Britain  alleged  that 
100  tons  of  Southern  Rhodesian  ferrochrome, 
packed  in  drugs,  had  been  loaded  aboard 
the  Swedish  vessel  "Hallaren"  at  Louren^ 
Marques.  The  vessel  was  alleged  to  have  sailed 
on  July  20  for  HelslBskl  and  other  northern 
European  ports.  The  Committee  requested 
information  from  Sweden  and  Finland.  On 
March  12,  1970,  Finland  repilM  that  their 
officials  were  considering  instituting  legal 
proceedings  against  the  importer  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  they  had  obtained.*^ 
Sweden  reported  that  investigations  were  in- 
complete as  of  October  22,  1989."*  The  re- 
sult remains  in  doubt  because  neither  gov- 
ernment had  furnished  additional  Informa- 
tion by  the  time  of  the  Committee's  most 
recent  report."* 

In  three  Latin  American  cases,  the  actions 
of  BrazU,  Mexico,  and  Argentina  indicate 
probable  violations.  Case  No.  59  "^  included 
several  alleged  violations  involving  Hoch- 
metals  Ltd.  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
as  a  middleman.>**  The  Committee  sent  notes 
to  all  of  the  United  Nations  members  advising 
them  of  the  allegations  regarding  this  com- 
pany.'* Although  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
unable  to  provide  any  helpful  information  "* 
and  Belgium  "*  and  the  Netherlands '" 
found  no  irregularities,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment notified  the  Conunlttee  that  it  had 
taken  measures  which  resulted  in  cancella- 
tion of  the  questioned  transaction  by  the 
Mexican  firm  Involved."^  Argentina  reported 
that  although  Investigations  would  not  sup- 
port a  prosecution  in  this  case,  Argentine 
officials  had  decided  to  "tighten  precautions 
so  as  to  prevent  transactions  which  might, 
even  indirectly,  undermine  Security  Council 
resolutions."  "*  Brazil  reported  that  their 
government  had  decided  to  adopt  the  ex- 
ceptional measure  of  reestablishing  the  re- 
quirement of  a  certificate  of  origin  for  all 
goods  Imported  from  South  Africa,  Angola, 
and  Mozambique.""*  The  actions  of  these 
three  governments  indicated  that  Hoch- 
metals  may  be  one  of  the  primary  middle- 
men involved  in  violating  the  sanctions. 

Two  other  Latin  American  cases  evoked 
less  suggestive  responses  from  the  govern- 
ments Involved.  In  both  Case  No.  76  Ferro- 
chrome-"Hodakasan  Maru"  "^  and  Case  No. 
87  Ferrochrome-"Margaret  Cord"  "*  the  Com- 
mittee requested  Information  from  Brazil 
and  Argentina. '»  following  British  allega- 
tions of  violations.  The  Committee  cited  the 
Argentina  and  Brazilian  responses  to  Case 
No.  59.  but  it  Is  not  clear  whether  these  two 
governments  investigated  the  later  cases  or 
merely  regarded  the  measures  taken  follow- 
ing Case  No.  59  as  adequate  to  cover  these 
facts  as  well.'" 

Finally,  in  three  separate  cases  the  Yugo- 
slav government,  although  not  corroborated 
by  the  other  governments  questioned,  sug- 
gested the  possibUity  of  violations.  In  Case 
No.  6  Ferrochrome-"Blue  Sky,"  '"  the  Yugo- 
slav government  prohibited  the  reloading  of 
4,000  tons  of  ferrochrome  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  advised  might  be  of  Southern 
Rhodesian  origin.'"  Spain  found  no  indica- 
tion of  Southern  Rhodesian  origin  but  re- 
turned the  chrome,  since  the  importer  never 
came  forward  to  claim  it.><*  In  response  to 


inquiries  concerning  Case  No.  57  Chrome 
ore-"Myrtldiotlssa,"  "♦  Yugoslavia  stated  that 
officials  had  taken  the  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  the  suspected  vessel  from  enter- 
ing Yugoslav  ports.  Austria,  Italy.  Greece, 
and  Czechoslovakia  agreed  that  the  chrome 
was  not  from  Southern  Rhodesia.'*  In  Case 
No.  73  Chrome  ores-"Selene" '"  the  C<Hnmlt- 
tee  informed  Yugoslavia  of  a  ship  suspected 
of  transporting  Southern  Rhodesian  chrome. 
Yugoslav  authorities  again  took  measures  to 
prevent  the  unloading  of  the  vessel.'"  Nev- 
ertheless. Italy'"  and  Austria"'  ascertained 
that  the  chrome  was  South  African.  The 
Yugoslav  cases  are  perhaps  the  weakest  of 
the  seven  indicating  posslUe  violations.  The 
comments  of  the  Yugoslav  government  indi- 
cate that  the  state  may  have  a  policy  of 
denying  the  vise  of  port  faculties  to  all  ves- 
sels which  the  Committee  has  reported  to  be 
suspected  of  carrying  Southern  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

Although  the  chrome  cases  provide  limited 
information  about  the  violation  of  sanctions, 
it  is  possible  to  discern  patterns  of  trade 
which  tend  to  confirm  the  statistical  data. 
These  cases  underline  the  limitations  on  the 
Sanctions  Committee's  ability  to  play  a  use- 
ful role  in  sanctions  enforcement.  The  Com- 
mittee may  best  be  described  as  a  toothless 
watchdog.  Paragraph  20  of  Resolution  253 
limits  the  Committee  to  the  passive  role  of 
examining  and  questioning;  the  Committee 
does  not  have  power  to  make  decisions  and 
enforce  them.  The  Security  Council's  failure 
to  delegate  sufficient  enforcement  power  to 
the  Committee  has  created  a  situation  in 
which  the  enforcement  of  sanctions  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  individ- 
ual states. 

Attitudes  of  States 

Article  48  of  the  Charter  obligates  member 
states  to  carry  out  Security  Council  decisions 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  The  provision,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
members  working  Jointly  through  a  commit- 
tee, if  that  were  the  consensus  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, each  member  state  has  retained 
wide  discretion  over  the  implementation  of 
sanctions. 

The  majority  of  states  have  agreed  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
and  have  taken  measures  to  make  the  sanc- 
tions policy  effective  in  their  own  terrlto- 
rles.'»  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Note 
to  set  forth  all  the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
various  states.  Indeed,  the  usefulness  of  such 
an  exercise  would  be  doubtful,  since  the  dif- 
ficulty in  most  cases  is  not  so  much  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  law  as  the  absence  of  tech- 
nology and  information  necessary  to  execute 
it.  There  were,  however,  two  states — the 
Soviet  Union  and  Zambia — which  drew 
specific  Congressional  criticism  and  which, 
therefore,  warrant  consideration. 

Since  1963  the  United  States  has  imported 
a  major  portion  of  its  chrome  for  domestic 
consumption  from  the  Soviet  Unlon.'^'  Pro- 
ponents of  the  chrome  statute  suggested  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  purchased  South- 
em  Rhodesian  chrome  and  resold  it  to  the 
United  States."^'  According  to  one  State  De- 
partment official,  "Occasionally  we  have  heard 
of  Russian  ships  docked  in  Africa  to  pick  up 
Rhodesian  chromlte  but  verification  has 
proved  this  not  to  be  the  case.">°°  Despite 
these  rumors,  the  Sanctions  Committee  has 
received  no  allegations  of  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  the  Committee  has  not 
even  sought  Information  from  the  Soviet 
Union  about  suspected  chrome  violations 
except  on  the  one  occasion  when  it  addressed 
inquiries  to  all  United  Nations  members.'" 
At  that  time  the  Soviets  reported  that  they 
had  h%d  no  trade  or  any  other  relations  with 
Southern  Rhodesia.'^  In  short,  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  exported 
Rhodesian  chrome  has  no  apparent  founda- 
tion in  fact. 
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The  proponents  of  the  legislation  were 
even  more  critical  of  Zambia,  a  neighbor  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  which  has  continued  a 
substantial  trade  with  that  territory .>»  Zam- 
bia's trade  with  Southern  Rhodesia  is  not 
clandestine;  It  is  conducted  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  Nations.  That  organiza- 
tion has  recognized  that  Zambia's  geographi- 
cal location  and  economic  dependence  on 
Southern  Rhodesia  make  compliance  with 
the  sanctions  especially  onerous.  Both  the 
1968  and  1970  Security  Council  resolutions 
urged  members  and  affiliated  international 
organizations  to  extend  assistance  to  Zambia 
to  help  solve  the  special  economic  problems 
which  Zambia's  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
sanctions  policy  have  created."' 

The  United  Nations,  however,  has  not  given 
Zambia  a  carte  blanche  to  trade  with  South- 
em  Rhodesia;  rather,  it  has  recognized  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  the  Zamblan  people 
with  essential  commodities  and  has  allowed 
the  government  to  obtain  them  from  South- 
ern Rhodesia  if  necessary.  Moreover,  Zambia 
has  made  remarkable  progress  between  1965 
and  1970:  it  has  reduced  Southern  Rhodesian 
imports  by  about  83  percent'"  and  exports 
to  that  country  by  more  than  97  percent."* 

Some  witnesses  at  the  hearings  suggested 
that  the  United  States  also  deserves  a  hard- 
ship exception  with  respect  to  chrome.'""  The 
United  States,  however,  has  alternative 
sources  of  supply;  and  the  American  economy 
would  scarcely  collapse  from  the  extra  ex- 
pense."" Furthermore,  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  an  excess  supply  of  chrome.  The 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  has  sup- 
ported two  bUls  authorizing  the  United 
States  to  dispose  of  4,238  short  tons  of  excess 
chromium  metal '"^  and  1,313,600  short  dry 
tons  of  excess  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  '" 
from  the  national  and  supplemental  stock- 
piles."" The  former  bill  has  been  enacted'" 
and  the  latter  is  pending  in  legislative  com- 
mittee. In  view  of  the  differing  economic 
circumstances  of  the  two  nations,  1".  is  in- 
credible to  try  to  justify  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  statute  on  the  basis  of  the  Zamblan 
hardship  exception. 

While  the  statistics  and  reports  of  the 
Sanctions  Committee  suggest  that  national 
and  firms  of  most  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions have  violated  sanctions,'""  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  these  violations  have 
not  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  governments 
Involved,  with  the  exceptions  of  South  Africa 
and  Portugal.  These  two  states  must  accept 
the  major  responsibility  for  many  of  the 
violations  that  have  occurred,  for  through 
their  deceptive  practices  they  have  made  it 
virtually  impossible  for  other  governments 
to  determine  the  origin  or  destruction  of 
sanctioned  commodities.  As  long  as  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  continue  to  fiaimt  the 
law.  It  Is  not  possible  to  make  a  fair  assess- 
ment of  other  states'  cooperation.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  Congress  based  enactment  of  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  statute  on  international 
noncompliance  with  sanctions.  It  acted  on 
the  bases  of  general  trends  and  assumptions 
and  did  not  consider  causation. 

Impact  0/  sanctions  on  Southern  Rhodesia 

The  concern  about  international  enforce- 
ment of  sanctions  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
concern  about  their  impact  on  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Thus  the  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation asserted  that,  for  whatever  reason,  the 
sanctions  have  failed,  and  further  American 
cooperation  Is  unnecessary.  According  to 
Congressman  Rarlck,  Southern  Rhodesia's 
continued  existence  proves  that  failure.'*' 
This  argument  raises  the  question  whether 
sanctions  have  had  a  significant  Impact  short 
of  toppling  the  Smith  regime. 

The  Economist  reported  that  "|tlhe  main 
effect  of  sanctions  has  been  to  prevent  any 
growth  in  the  Rhodesian  economy  since 
UDI." »"  The  same  Journal,  however,  also  re- 
ported that  the  Southern  Rhodesian  eco- 
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nomy  had  experienced  something  of  a  boom 
during  the  first  five  years  of  sanctions.'**  The 
apparent  conflict  between  the  two  reports  Is 
resolved  upon  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  "boom"  to  which  the  second  report 
referred.  The  article  reported  that  the  eco- 
nomy expanded  25  percent  during  the  tint 
five  years  of  sanctions.  This  growth  may  be 
attributed  at  least  in  part  to  sanctions,  for 
they  have  provided  a  protective  atmosphere 
for  growth  of  new  industry.""  On  a  per 
capita  basis  the  economy  has  grown  about  5 
percent  since  1965,  less  than  1  percent  a 
year  in  terms  of  real  production.'"  Some 
Southern  Rhodesian  businessmen  doubt  that 
even  this  rate  of  growth  can  be  sustained.'" 

The  reason  for  this  pessimism  Is  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  economy  Is  slowly 
stagnating.  "It  is  feeding  on  Itself,  and  it  Is 
giving  the  illusion  of  health  because  there 
Is  a  lot  of  fat  within  the  system  to  support 
it,  but  the  future  of  the  economy  Is  one  of 
mounting  iUs  "  "^  The  stagnation  for  which 
the  sanctions  policy  is  responsible  shows  up 
in  the  serious  deterioration  of  the  railway 
system,  the  disintegration  of  the  flying 
equipment  of  the  air  service  and  the  break- 
downs in  farm  machinery."*  Unemployment 
is  growing,  especially  among  the  black 
population."'  While  a  surplus  of  unskUled 
labor  exists,  Rhodesia  needs  skUled  workers, 
and  sanctions  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  government  to  advertise  openly  for 
skilled  labor  emigrants.  There  also  are  the 
problems  of  inflation  and,  even  more  serious, 
shortages  of  foreign  currency."* 

Southern  Rhodesia's  foreign  currency  prob- 
lem undoubtedly  represents  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  sanctions  policy.  Southern  Rho- 
deslans  can  purchase  most  of  the  goods  that 
they  wish  to  import,  but  only  at  an  inflated 
price.  They  must  place  their  orders  through 
South  African  and  Portuguese  middlemen 
who  demand  compensation.  The  rising  prices 
of  imports  has  rapidly  exhausted  the  foreign 
currency  supply.'"  This  in  turn  has  created 
pressures  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
Britain."" 

Spokesmen  for  American  indiistry  attempt- 
ed to  cotmter  this  argument  by  observing 
that  chrome  ore  is  not  a  major  factor  in 
that  economy."*  But  this  assertion  proves 
too  much,  for  this  rationale  would  Justify 
reimportation  of  most  Southern  Rhodesian 
goods.  Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of  chrome 
in  the  sanctions  has  had  some  effect  on  the 
Rhodesian  economy.  Americans  who  own 
mines  in  Rhodesia  believe  that  they  no  long- 
er produce  profits,"*  and  the  chrome  which 
Rhodesia  does  export  is  undoubtedly  sold 
below  world  market  prices."" 

Sanctions  have  had  an  economic  impact 
even  though  they  have  not  eradicated  Rho- 
desian trade.  The  United  Nations  must  have 
anticipated  enforcement  problems,  but  the 
objective  of  the  sanctions  may  be  achieved 
without  total  compliance.  The  Intent  behind 
the  sanctions  is  not  to  punish  for  past  con- 
duct but  to  Influence  and  change  future 
policy.  Broader  compliance  will  accomplish 
this  resxilt  sooner,"^  but  recent  negotiations 
between  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain about  the  status  of  the  African  popula- 
tion ''^'>  indicate  that  the  goal  is  realistic.  Any 
determination  that  economic  sanctions  have 
failed  is  premature  and  probably  wrong.  And 
one  thing  is  clear:  American  non-compliance 
will  promote  failure. 

THE    COMPELLING    INTERESTS    OF    THE    UNTTEn 
STATES 

Although  Congress  devoted  much  discus- 
sion to  arguments  about  the  legality  and 
efficacy  of  sanctions,  the  most  important  con- 
siderations were  the  national  security  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States. 
Assuming  that  severe  economic  hardship  or 
a  threat  to  the  national  security  would  war- 
rant the  breach  of  an  international  obliga- 
tion, the  Inquiry,  of  course,  becomes  whether 
mitigating  circumstances  actually  exist  in 
this  case. 


The  national  security  Interest 

It  is  a  clever  legislative  tactic  to  argue 
that  a  measiire  is  necessary  to  preserve  na- 
tional security.  With  regard  to  the  Rhode- 
sian chrome  statute.  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  asserted  that  the  only  Issue 
to  be  considered  was  whether  the  legisla- 
tion would  aid  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.''''  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia 
stated  that  he  introduced  S.  1404  '>^  because 
the  United  States,  by  its  compliance  with 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia,  had  made  itself  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  strategic  com- 
modity.'" He  relied  directly  on  the  supposed 
danger  to  national  security  as  the  principal 
argument  favoring  passage  of  the  bill: 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable  and  nice  to 
give  consideration  to  the  attitude  and  views 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  I  think  the  No.  1 
problem  in  regard  to  military  defense  is  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  what  the  Senate  should  give  fore- 
most consideration  to,  in  my  Judgment."  "" 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest 
consvimer  of  chrome.  In  1970  the  American 
consumption  was  more  than  one  quarter  of 
all  the  chrome  produced  during  that  year.'" 
Despite  its  large  consumption,  the  United 
States  has  no  domestic  production.  The 
world's  largest  producers  of  high  grade  chro- 
mium are  Southern  Rhodesia  (67.4 Cc ),  South 
Africa  (22.6%),  Soviet  Union  (6.6%)  and 
Turkey  (2.0%).'"*  In  recent  years  more  than 
one-half  of  American  chromium  imports 
have  come  from  the  Soviet  Union,  with  les- 
ser amounts  frmn  Txirkey  and  South  Af- 
rica."" This  dependence  on  a  hostile  power 
would  indeed  be  a  matter  of  concern  if  it 
were  not  for  the  American  stockpile  inven- 
tory, which,  as  of  May  31,  1971,  was  5,344,000 
tons.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
has  determined  that  the  minimum  that 
should  be  retained  in  the  stockpile  Is  about 
3,100,000  tons,""  enough  to  last  for  three 
years."'-  Indeed,  this  agency  recommended 
the  sale  of  a  large  portion  of  the  excess.'  ° 
Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  about 
10  percent  of  United  States  chrome  Imports 
are  allocated  to  direct  defense  require- 
ments."" America  could  meet  its  defense 
needs  for  many  years  with  the  present  sup- 
ply. Clearly  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion greatly  inflated  and  over-emphasized  the 
threat  to  the  national  security.  The  present 
facts  simply  do  not  suggest  the  parade  of 
horribles  they  envisioned. 

The  American  economic  interest 

The  enactment  of  the  chrome  statute  ulti- 
mately reflects  Congressional  sentiment  that 
the  value  of  American  compliance  with  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  policy  was  simply 
not  worth  the  economic  cost.  That  cost  con- 
sisted of  the  increased  price  of  chrome  and 
the  threat  to  American  industry  allegedly 
represented  by  the  cheaper  Southern  Rhode- 
sian chrome  utilized  by  foreign  competitors. 

The  price  of  chrome,  including  that  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,'"'  has  Increased  rapidly 
In  recent  years.""  This  can  be  attributed  to 
increasing  demand  ""  and  Inflation,  as  well 
as  sanctions.  The  price  of  Soviet  chrome.  58 
percent  of  the  American  Imports  in  197 1,'"* 
increased  188  percent  between  1965  and 
1970."^  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  produce.« 
the  highest  grade  avaUable.  and  in  1965  its 
price  was  artificially  low  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  portion  of  the  increase  in  chrome 
prices  which  resulted  from  the  sanctions.^* 
but  an  American  Industry  spokesman  who 
favored  passage  of  the  legislation  established 
the  Increased  annual  cost  to  the  United 
States  at  $16.3.  miUlon.*" 

Of  course  this  cost  is  ultimately  reflected 
in  Increased  prices  for  chrome  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, such  as  automobiles  and  stainless  steel. 
But  the  potential  for  savings  Is  small.  None- 
theless, in  the  Judgment  of  some  members 
of  Congress  this  potential  warrants  the 
breach  of  an  toteruatlonal  obligation. 
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111  addition  to  claims  based  on  the  higher 
cost  of  chrome  to  American  Importers,  the 
supporters  ol  the  chrome  statute  tried  to 
Unk  the  future  health  of  the  American  fer- 
roalloy Industry  to  the  importation  of  South- 
ern Rhodeslan  chrome.  One  American  indus- 
try spokesman  conunented: 

"Now  the  ferroalloy  Industry  is  constantly 
being  threatened  by  the  new  waves  of  low- 
priced  Imports  and  consequent  loss  of  mar- 
kets. That  some  of  our  world  competitors  are 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  lower  cost  Rho- 
deslan ore  while  we  pay  Russian  prices  Is 
now  a  foregone  conclusion."  "^ 

A  labor  union  leader  suggested  that  there 
would  be  no  specialty  steel  Industry  in  the 
United  States  if  the  legislation  were  not  en- 
acted.»» 

The  tone  of  these  comments  suggest  that 
the  threat  to  American  Industry  from  for- 
eign competition  must  stem  from  causes 
much  more  serious  than  the  rising  price  of 
chrome.  In  1969  American  Industry  claimed 
that  the  production  of  ferroalloys  In  the 
United  States  was  rapidly  becoming  uneco- 
nomic."^ Yet  in  1967  the  average  price  of 
Southern  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  was  t33.00, 
while  the  price  of  the  higher  quality  Soviet 
ore  was  934.10  In  1968  and  $44.00  in  1969."* 
American  industry  sources  stated  that  by 
1969  importers  had  achieved  market  shares 
as  high  at  40  percent  In  some  ferroalloy 
products."*  It  seems  very  dubious  that  the 
major  sotirce  of  industry  troubles  could  be 
attributed  to  sanctions. 

Even  If  their  problems  would  be  solved 
through  a  reduction  in  chrome  prices,  <Mie 
ntay  question  whether  that  Justifies  the  vio- 
lation of  United  States  international  obliga- 
tions. A  small  government  subsidy  may  have 
been  a  better  sohitlon.  The  fact  that  Amer- 
ican Industry  did  not  even  make  such  a  pro- 
pos8kl  suggests  that  chrome  is  not  the  critical 
problem. 

Congress  undoubtedly  was  concerned  about 
the  national  security  and  economic  well-be- 
ing of  the  United  States.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, indicate  this  concern  was  unwarranted, 
or  at  best,  premature. 

The  cost  of  noncompliance 

Congress  failed  to  give  adequate  consider- 
ation to  the  costs  of  non-compliance.  The 
most  Immediate  cost  is  the  loss  of  American 
credlbUlty.  The  United  States  clearly  has 
violated  iu  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  treaty  violation  Is  es- 
pecially odious  m  this  case,  for  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  are  at  stake.  Undoubtedly 
the  violation  will  chill  American  relations 
with  the  black  African  states  who  identify 
closely  with  the  Rhodeslan  problem.*" 

Ultimately  the  violation  may  have  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  American  economy  and 
national  security.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  black  majority  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  gains  political  control.  Thvis,  even 
If  it  is  only  the  chome  ore,  not  fundamental 
rights,  that  merits  congressional  concern. 
Congress  should  consider  the  possibility  that 
a  black  Rhodeslan  government  may  not  be 
receptive  to  American  needs  In  the  future. 
Indeed,  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa,  head  of  the 
Methodist  Church  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
a  leading  spokesman  for  the  black  popula- 
tion, has  urged  that  the  United  States  be 
brought  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.*" 

Even  though  the  blacks  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia are  unable  to  take  such  action  at  pres- 
ent, there  is  the  possibility  that  an  interna- 
tional claim  may  be  brought  against  the 
United  States.  Individuals  do  not  have  stand- 
lug  before  the  World  Court,  but  it  Is  likely 
that  either  the  United  Nations  or  its  memliers 
could  show  sufficient  barm  to  bring  a  claim. 
The  United  Nations  cotild  claim  damages  for 
injury  to  the  sanctions  program  arising  from 
the   American  violation  of  the   Charter;    a 
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member  state  could  claim  for  its  wasted  com- 
pliance costs. 

Clearty  the  legislation  is  harmful  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  Interests  and  leaves  the 
United  States  vulnerable  to  widespread  criti- 
cism. The  Soviet  representative  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  stated  in  reference  to  British 
negotiations  with  the  Smith  r^ime  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  statute: 

"Those  actions  show  once  again  that  Inter- 
national obligations.  United  Nations  deci- 
sions, as  well  as  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe,  are  relegated 
to  the  background  whenever  the  matter  In- 
volves profits  for  the  monopolies,  invest- 
ments, the  exploitation  of  the  cheap  labotir 
of  the  Africans  and  the  strengthening  of  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  positions  In  Southern 
Africa."  »• 

The  statute  also  is  inconsistent  with  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  toward  the  Smith  regime. 
Although  the  administration  did  not  exert 
much  effort  to  defeat  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment,^" the  United  States  continues  Its  op- 
position to  the  Smith  regime  and  continues 
to  recognize  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  sov- 
ereign authority.  The  Secretary  of  State  re- 
cently reported  to  Congress: 

"The  United  States  has  continued  to  sup- 
port British  efforts  to  resolve  the  Issue  on 
the  basis  of  eventual  majority  rule.  This  Ad- 
ministration's policy  continues  to  be  guided 
by  concern  that  the  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  pending  a  settlement,  represents 
a  source  of  tension  and  Instability  to  all  of 
southern  Africa.""' 

In  his  report  the  Secretary  of  State  also 
recognized  the  utility  of  sanctions  in  achiev- 
ing American  foreign  policy  goals.""  Obvi- 
ously, non-compllanoe  weakens  the  effect  of 
sanctions,  thereby  undermining  these  goals. 

The  chrome  legislation  also  frustrates 
American  objectives  in  the  United  Nations. 
President  Nixon  has  observed  that  the  pri- 
mary motivation  behind  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  was  the  preservation  of 
the  peace.='  The  Security  Council  sought  to 
fulfill  its  peacekeeping  obligations  by  in- 
voking economic  sanctions  against  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  It  took  concrete  action  to  pre- 
serve human  rights  and  thereby  to  avert  fu- 
ture violence.  For  once  the  Security  Council 
functioned  as  its  founders  Intended.  But  In 
order  to  achieve  Its  objective  the  United 
Nations  must  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
its  members.  In  his  1971  foreign  policy  re- 
port President  Nixon  observed: 

"In  the  19708,  the  United  Nations  faces 
both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  For 
the  member  states  there  is  a  challenge  to 
prove  themselves  capable  of  using  the  UN 
framework  to  meet  the  common  needs  of 
the  international  community.  For  the  UN 
Itself,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  mold  Itself 
Into  the  efficient  Instrument  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  which  the  times  require. 

The  United  States  wlU  try  to  meet  the 
challenge,  and  to  help  the  UN  seize  Its  op- 
portunity. =>» 

Through  the  enactment  of  the  Chrome  leg- 
islation the  United  States  has  lost  sight  of 
Its  own  long-range  objectives  and  its  obliga- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

COMCLtTSION 

The  Rhodeslan  chrome  statute  clearly  vio- 
lated International  law  as  embodied  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Not  surprisingly, 
those  who  favored  the  legislation  directed 
their  InltUl  attack  at  the  legality  of  the 
Security  Council's  decision  invoking  sanc- 
tions against  Southern  Rhodesia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  assertion  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  had  not  acted  in  good  faith,  the 
claims  of  illegality  would  have  been  more 
persuasive  under  the  League  Covenant;  un- 
der the  Charter  they  were  legaUy  bankrupt. 
Those  who  argued  that  the  Seciirlty  Council 
had  acted  UlegaUy  apparently  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Charter's  provisions  on  sanc- 
tions, unlike  those  of  the  Covenant,  give  the 
Council  broad  discretion  to  determine  when 


sanctions  will  be  Imposed.  A  member  state 
simply  does  not  have  the  auUtortty  to  second- 
guess  such  a  determination.  On  the  basis  of 
law,  the  asserted  lack  of  good  faith  was  a 
more  reasonable  claim,  but  on  the  facts  it 
was  totally  unsubstantiated. 

Lacking  any  legal  Justification,  the  advo- 
cates attempted  to  Justify  the  statute  in 
terms  of  practicality  and  necessity.  In  essence 
they  claimed  that  although  the  United  States 
had  done  its  share  In  the  enforcement  of 
sanctions,  the  sanctions  had  failed,  and  the 
American  obligation  was  terminable  at  will. 
While  the  United  States  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful In  enforcing  sanctions  than  most 
other  states,  this  argument  failed  to  con- 
sider the  reasons  for  the  violations  which 
had  occurred.  It  was  not  at  all  clear  that 
other  nations,  with  the  exceptions  of  South 
Africa  and  Portugal,  bad  failed  to  act  In 
good  faith.  Oddly  enough,  there  was  llttla 
reference  to  the  Sanctions  Committee's  re- 
ports on  international  enforcement,  which 
clearly  substantiated  enforcement  problems. 
The  major  difficulty  with  this  arg\unent, 
however,  was  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  only 
partial  compliance,  the  sanctions  did  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  Southern  Rhode- 
slan economy. 

Tlie  necessity  argument  also  collapses  un- 
der scrutiny.  While  no  American  desires  to 
see  his  country  rendered  defenseless  for  the 
lack  of  chrome,  that  danger  was  negligible 
In  this  case.  In  the  first  place  the  United 
States  was  able  to  purchase  all  the  chrome 
It  wanted;  no  one  had  made  any  effort  to 
cut  off  the  supply.  Secondly,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  had  reported  that 
the  government  bad  too  much  chrome  and 
bad  advised  the  sale  of  a  significant  amount. 
Indeed.  It  appears  that  If  the  American  re- 
serves had  all  been  devoted  to  defense  re- 
quirements, at  the  present  rata  of  consump- 
tion the  stockpile  would  have  lasted  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

Even  If  It  cotild  be  shown  that  American 
economic  and  national  security  interests  re- 
quired the  Importation  of  Southern  Rhodes- 
lan chrome  ore,  this  would  not  Jvistlfy  the 
scope  of  the  action  Congress  took.  The  present 
legislation  does  not  mention  Southern  Rho- 
desia or  chrome  ore.  It  precludes  American 
compliance  with  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions  against  any  territory  If  the  sanc- 
tioned commodities  are  on  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  list  of  critical  and  stra- 
tegic materials  and  their  importation  from 
Communist-dominated  countries  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Such  inclusive  language  sug- 
gests that  Congress  wanted  not  only  to  re- 
sume the  In^iortation  of  Southern  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore,  but  also  to  limit  the  usefiilness 
of  economic  sanctions  In  the  future. 

Predictably,  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  not  reacted  favorably  to  the 
chrome  statute.  The  General  Assembly  voted 
to  censure  the  United  States  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  93-3-12.»«  It  should 
have  given  the  advocates  of  the  legislation 
little  comfort  to  know  that  the  only  nations 
voting  against  the  reprimand  were  South 
Africa  and  Portugal,  two  states  which  had 
shown  already  their  disregard  for  their  in- 
ternational obligations.  Likewise  in  view  of 
the  legislation  the  Security  Council  adopted 
a  resolution  deploring  sanctions  violations."* 

Although  little  can  be  said  to  Justify  the 
statute,  the  American  defiance  points  out  a 
basic  weakness  in  the  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions scheme,  at  least  as  it  has  been  employed 
by  the  Security  CouncU  in  this  case.  The 
problMn  Is  that  while  the  use  of  sanctions 
has  been  expanded  significantly  beyond  that 
of  League  sanctions,  there  has  been  no  com- 
parable expansion  of  the  enforcement  mech- 
anism. 

The  framers  of  the  Charter  endeavored  to 
correct  the  weaknesses  of  the  sanctions  ad- 
ministered by  the  League.  They  placed  the 
authority  to  invoke  sanctions  in  the  Security 
Council  rather  than  leaving  it  with  the  in- 
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dividual  members.  They  expanded  the  scope 
of  the  grounds  for  Invocation  beyond  overt 
hostilities  to  Include  any  condition  con- 
stituting a  threat  to  the  peace.  Despite  the 
Increased  demands  made  upon  sanctions  In 
the  Charter,  the  framers  did  not  specify  how 
they  should  be  put  Into  effect  and  enforced. 
They  left  that  re^Mnslblllty  with  the 
Security  Council.  Unfortunately  the  Security 
Coimcll  has  failed  to  make  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  the  enforcement  problem.  Sanc- 
tions are  by  definition  measures  applied  with 
a  wilUngness  to  use  force  If  necessary,  but 
the  Security  Council  has  done  little  to  make 
the  threat  credible. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  unrealistic 
for  the  Security  Council  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  Information  regarding  suspected  viola- 
tions furnished  by  Individual  nations.  The 
United  Nations  should  conduct  Its  own  In- 
vestigations. Of  course  active  investigations 
by  United  Nations  personnel  would  be  ex- 
pensive, and  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
first  test  of  United  Nations  economic  sanc- 
tions came  at  a  time  when  the  organization 
faced  a  financial  crisis.  Much  could  be  ac- 
complished at  a  reasonable  cost,  however.  If 
the  Sanctions  Committee  stationed  person- 
nel in  the  ports  of  those  territories  adjacent 
to  Southern  Rhodesia.  If  states  like  Portugal 
and  South  Africa  were  to  thwart  efforts  by 
the  United  Nations  to  play  a  more  active  role 
in  sanctions  enforcement,  they  too  should  be 
sanctioned. 

Despite  these  enforcement  problems.  Unit- 
ed Nations  sanctions  have  had  a  significant 
Impact  on  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  chrome 
statute  can  only  reduce  that  Impact  and 
make  enforcement  problems  more  severe. 
More  Importantly,  the  United  States  has  en- 
hanced Its  reputation  as  a  treatybreaker. 
Whatever  gains,  if  any,  this  country  may 
realize  In  terms  of  economy  or  security  are 
not  worth  the  costs  of  non-compliance:  the 
adverse  Impacts  upon  foreign  policy  and, 
worse,  the  perpetuation  of  injustice  In 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

FOOTNOTES 

'For  a  discussion  of  recent  examples  of 
American  violations  of  International  treaty 
law  see  Washington  Post,  Oct.  10.  1971.  I  A, 
at  18,  col.  3. 

'In  1970  the  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  C.  Wilfred 
Jenks,  whose  election  was  supported  by  the 
United  States,  announced  his  intention  of 
appointing  a  Soviet  citizen  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Director  General.  Congress  became 
so  displeased  at  this  announcement  that  It 
failed  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  pai^ment 
of  dues  owed  by  the  United  States,  thereby 
violating  two  provisions  of  the  HO  Consti- 
tution. The  relevant  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  question  are  Article  13,  paragraph  3, 
which  provides  that  "[t]he  expenses  of  the 
International  Labor  Organisation  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Members  .  .  ."  and  Article  9, 
paragraph  5.  which  provides  that  "(ejach 
Member  of  the  Organisation  undertakes  to 
respect  the  exclusively  International  char- 
acter of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director- 
General  and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek  to 
infiuence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities." See  Schwebel.  The  United 
States  Assaults  the  I.L.O.,  65  Ah.  J.  Int'l  L. 
136  (1971):  Hearings  on  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  The  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for  1971 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  The  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  Appropriations,  9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  6 
(1970);  116  CONC.  Rec.  29867-79.  36166-76 
(1970) . 

Clearly  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  cutting 
Off  funds  was  to  Influence  Dr.  Jenks'  decision. 
Congressman  Jcdm  J.  Rooney  suggested  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  ot  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  "telephone  to 
Ambassador    Blmstead    [the    Chief   of    the 


United  States  Mission  In  Geneva]  and  tell 
him  to  hotfoot  It  over  to  Mr.  Jenks  and  tell 
blm  before  nightfall  that  there  will  be  no 
money  for  ILO  as  far  as  this  subcommittee  is 
concerned.  .  .  ."  Hearings,  supra,  at  76.  Mr. 
Rooney  added.  "He  might  change  his  mind.  I 
will  lay  odds  that  be  eventually  will."  Id. 
at  77. 

Those  members  of  Congress  who  argued 
against  payment  noted  that  the  United  Na- 
tions had  allowed  certain  of  Its  members  In 
arrears  on  dues  payments  to  continue  to  vote 
In  the  General  Assembly  In  violation  of  Ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Charter.  See,  e.g.,  116  Cong. 
Rec.  29869  (1970)  (remarks  of  Senator  Mil- 
ler) .  Apparently  they  regarded  non-payment 
of  dues  as  a  valid  means  of  political  expres- 
sion In  view  of  the  precedent. 

»Uub.  L.  No.  92156  (Nov.  17.  1971). 

*  Although  Congress  must  shoulder  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  the  legislation,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  President  toc^  little 
action  to  thwart  the  effort  and  signed  the 
bUl  on  November  17,  1971.  See  N.Y.  Times. 
Oct.  10.  1971.  i  1,  at  1,  col.  7,  at  8,  col.  1; 
Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  1971.  i  A.  at  18. 
col.  3. 

spub.  L.  No.  92-156,  I  503  (Nov.  17,  1971). 
The  list  of  Communist-dominated  countries 
referred  to  in  the  statute  appears  at  19  U.S.C. 
S  1202(3)  (d)  (1964).  and  at  19  U.S.C.  i  1202 
(3)(e)  (1970).  The  list  Includes  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  China  (any  part  of  which  may  be 
under  Communist  domination  or  control). 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Germany 
(the  Soviet  zone  and  the  Soviet  sector  of  Ber- 
lin) .  Hungary,  Indochina  (any  part  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  or  Vietnam  which  may  be  under 
Communist  domination  or  control),  Korea 
(any  part  which  may  be  luider  Communist 
domination  or  control),  Kiulle  Islands,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia,  Rumania. 
Southern  Sakhalin,  Tanna  Tuva,  Tibet,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  area  in  E^t  Prussia  under  the  provi- 
sional administration  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

•S.C.  Res.  253  (1968). 

'  It  is  not  clear  whether  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter  and  international  law 
tmtll  sanctioned  goods  are  actually  Imported. 
The  question  is  academic  in  this  case,  since 
the  Treasury  Department  issued  a  regulation 
lifting  the  sanctions  with  respect  to  strategic 
and  critical  materials  whose  importation 
from  Communist-dominated  countries  Is  not 
forbidden  [see  Rhodeslan  Sanctions  Regula- 
tions— Removal  of  Controls  on  Importation 
of  Rhodeslan  Strategic  and  Critical  Materi- 
als, 37  Fed.  Reg.  1108  (1972)  |  and  the  first 
shipment  of  25,000  tons  of  Southern  Rho- 
deslan chrome  ore  was  unloaded  from  the 
Argentine  vessel  "Santos  Vega"  at  Bumslde, 
Louisiana,  on  March  20,  1972  (N.Y.  Times, 
Mar.  21, 1972,  at  3.  col.  3) . 

*  Chrome  ore  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant product  that  Southern  Rhodesia  can 
offer  the  United  States.  There  are  four  major 
chrome-producing  territories:  Southern, 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Turkey.  The  United  States  has  no  do- 
mestic production;  It  must  rely  upon  Its 
Imports  and  reserves.  Since  the  President 
Implemented  sanctions  on  the  importation 
of  chrome  from  Southern  Rhodesia  In  1967, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  furnished  the  major 
portion  of  the  chrome  ore  Imported  by  this 
country.  These  facts  partially  explain  the 
Congressional  preoccupation  with  chrome 
ore. 

*  The  most  recent  list  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials,  37  Fed.  Reg.  4123  (1972),  In- 
cludes among  Its  72  categories:  aluminum, 
asbestos,  bauxite,  chromite,  chromium,  co- 
balt, copper,  diamonds,  graphite,  Iodine,  lead, 
manganese,  mercury,  mica,  molybdenum, 
nickel,  opium,  platinum,  quartz  crystals, 
rubber,  shellac,  silver,  sperm  oil.  talc,  tin, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  and  zinc.  Already  the 
Portuguese  Press  has  reported  that  Portugal's 
East  African  territory  of  Mozambique  will 


export,  not  only  chrome,  but  also  asbestos 
and  other  minerals  to  the  United  States.  N.Y. 
Times,  Mar.  6,  1972,  at  54,  col.  3. 

"Arena  &  Lasswell,  Toward  a  General 
Theory  of  Sanctions,  49  Iowa  L.  Rev.  233,  234 
(1964). 

"  Kelsen,  Sanctions  under  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  12  Can.  J.  Econ.  &  Pol. 
Sci.  429  (1946). 

>^R.  Abens  U  H.  Lasbwell.  In  Defense  of 
Public  Obdeb  14   (1961)    (emphasis  added). 

"Arens  &  Lasswell.  supra  note  10.  at  234. 

"  See  W.  Reisman.  NuLLrrr  and  Revision 
(1971).  where  It  is  suggested  that  "|l|f  law 
Is.  In  part,  the  authoritative  allocation  of 
values,  enforcement  denotes  the  specific 
transfer,  by  means  of  community  coercion,  of 
the  values  allocated  to  one  participant 
through  an  authoritative  decision."  Jd.  at 
647. 

''One  authority  suggested  that  the  fact 
that  states  habitually  observe  international 
law  is  indicative  of  the  sanctions  behind  the 
law.  Brlerly,  Sanctions,  17  Tbansactions 
Gbotius  Soc't  67,  68  ( 1932) . 

"These  (tteaty)  sanctions  have  been  and 
are  of  many  types,  and  reveral  of  them  are 
of  very  long  historical  standing,  for  a  treaty 
has  "always  had  an  Implied,  if  not  a  stated 
sanction  behind  it.  Whenever  one  party  to  a 
treaty  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  word,  the  other 
party  has  usually  tried  to  enforce  the  bar- 
gain, using  means  which  ranged  from  the 
severing  of  diplomatic  relations,  through 
the  refusal  of  economic  intercourse,  to  the 
extreme  means  of  war." 

P.  Wild,  Sanctions  and  Tbeatt  Enfobce- 
ment  3  (1934),  quoting  D.  Mitbany.  The 
Problem  or  Intebnational  Sanctions  23-24 
(1925). 

'"Article   16.  paragraph   1   provides: 

1.  Should  any  Member  of  the  League  re- 
sort to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants 
under  Articles  12,  13  or  IS,  it  shall  ipso 
facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act 
of  war  against  all  other  Members  of  the 
League,  which  hereby  undertake  Imme- 
diately to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all 
trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition 
of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals 
and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial, 
commercial  or  personal  Intercourse  between 
the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State 
and  the  nationals  of  any  other  Stale, 
whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

'"■  Article  12  also  obligated  a  member  not 
"to  resort  to  war  until  three  months  after 
the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  fudicial 
decision,  or  the  report  by  the  Council"  (em- 
phasis original). 

'"  Article  13  reads  as  follows : 

Disputes  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which, 
if  established,  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to 
be  among  those  which  are  generally  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration  as  judicial 
settlement    (emphasis   original ) . 

"Bertram,  The  Economic  Weapon  As  a 
Form  of  Peaceful  Pressure,  17  Tbansactions 
Gbotius  SoCt  139,  140  (1932).  In  view  of 
the  failure  of  most  of  the  members  to  en- 
act the  necessary  implementing  legislation. 
the  legal  uncertainty  that  would  arise  on 
the  application  of  the  sanctions,  and  the 
necessity  for  unanimity  in  the  Leag-.ie. 
Bertram  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
economic  sanctions  are  in  the  very  highest 
degree  incomplete  and  ineffective,  and  that 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  it  is  necessary 
to  rely  upon  them  they  will  prove  a  very 
serious  danger  to  the  League."  fd.  at  167. 
The  failure  of  the  economic  sanctions  ex- 
periment agtUnst  Italy  consequent  to  the 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  (October  1936--June 
1936)  confirmed  this  prediction  and  exposed 
further  problems,  especially  the  need  for 
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co-op«nttlon  by  non-member  nations.  See 
CalTocoressl.  The  Politics  of  Sanctiaiu:  The 
League  and  the  United  Nationi,  In  Surc- 
TXONS  AGAXNBT  SouTH  Atbica  48-52  (B.  Segftl 
ed.  1964). 

*^  Article  16.  paragraph  2. 

^  Article  16,  paragraph  4. 

"Not  only  did  the  League  fall  to  achieve 
\uUversallty  of  membership,  it  failed  even  to 
enlist  the  membership  of  all  the  major  pow- 
ers at  any  one  time. 

"TTJ4'.  Chartkk  AST.  1,  para.  1,  continues: 
"and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression 
or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  interna- 
tional law.  adjustment  or  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  or  situations  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  .  .  ." 

'^  Article  41  provides : 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  Involving  the  \ise  of  armed  force 
are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  its  deci- 
sions, and  It  may  call  vipon  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  measures. 
These  may  Include  complete  or  partial  inter- 
ruption of  economic  relations  and  of  rail,  sea, 
air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other 
means  of  communication,  and  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations. 

Article  42  provides: 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  in  Article  41  would  be 
Inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inadequate, 
It  may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea,  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 
Such  action  may  include  demonstrations, 
blockade,  and  other  operations  by  air,  sea,  or 
land  forces  of  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"liXACux  or  Nations  Covknant  art.  16, 
para.  1.  See  note  17  supra. 

"Indeed,  resuming  the  importation  of 
chrome  In  violation  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  could  be  termed 
a  threat  to  the  peace. 

*"  See  note  25  supra. 

>*  Article  26  provides  that  the  member 
states  "agree  to  accept  and  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  Charter." 

»  See  note  25  supra. 

"  For  examples  of  international  law  devel- 
oping at  the  United  Nations  see  text  accom- 
panying notes  54-61  infra. 

^  But  see  Kelsen,  supra  note  11,  at  435,  who 
suggests  that  the  enforcement  measures  of 
Articles  39,  41,  and  42  are  not  sanctions: 
"[Tlhey  are  not  established  as  reaction 
against  a  violation  of  obligations  established 
by  the  Charter.  .  .  .  The  enforcement  actions 
are  merely  political  measures  to  be  taken  by 
the  Security  Council  at  its  discretion  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  peace." 

3^  Halderman.  Some  Legal  Aspects  of  Sanc- 
tions in  the  Rhodesian  Case.  17  Int"!,  &  Comf 
L.  Q.  672.  675  (1968). 

•■'  See  QJi..  Res.  1747,  16  U.N.  OAOR  Supp. 
17A,  at  3,  U.N.  Doc.  A/5256  Add.  1  (1962); 
G.A.  Res.  1760,  17  CN.  OAOR  Supp.  xxx.  at 
XX.X,  U.N.  Doc.  XXX  (1962). 

■=U.N.  SCOR,  Supp.  July-Sept.  1963,  at 
64.  UJM.  Doc.  S,'5832  (1963). 

■ '  Since  1953  Southern  Rhodesia  had  been  a 
part  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  along  with  Zambia  (as  Northern 
Rhodesia)  and  Malawi  (Nyasaland).  For  a 
discussion  of  the  history  of  the  conflict  in 
Rhodesia  see  Note,  VJf.  Application  of  Selec- 
tive, Mandatory  Sanctions  Against  Rhodesia: 
A  Brief  Legal  and  Political  Analysis.  7  Va.  J. 
iNT'i.  L.  AprU,  1967,  at  147. 

""  18  U.N.  SCOR,  Supp.  July-Sept.  1963,  at 
164,  U.N.  Doc.  8,'5425/Rev.l   (1963). 

"The  United  States  abstained.  18  UJI. 
SCOR.  1069th  meeting  14  (1963). 

=»The  British  atutude  is  reflected  in  the 
following  statement  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Representative  on  October  27, 1964: 

In  short  an  illegal  declaration  of  Independ- 


ence in  Southern  Rhodesia  would  bring  to 
an  end  relationships  between  her  and  Britain. 
WDiild  cut  her  oS  from  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, from  most  foreign  governments 
and  from  international  organizations,  would 
Inflict  disastrous  economic  damage  upon  her, 
and  would  leave  her  Isolated  and  virtual!; 
friendless  in  a  largely  hostUe  continent. 

UJT.  Doc.  A/ AC.  109/L.187,  annex  I,  appen- 
dix I,  para.  8.  quoted  in  Repertoire  of  the 
Practice  of  the  Security  Council,  Svipplement 
1964-1965,  U.N.  Doc.  ST/PSCA/l/Add.4,  at  144 
(1968). 

**S.C.  Res.  202  (1965). 

«  Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  abstained. 

••S.C.  Res.  216  (1965). 

"Id. 

«  S.C.  Res.  217  (1965) . 

"See  note  68  infra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"S.C.  Res.  221  (1966),  adopted  10-0-5; 
Bulgaria.  France,  Mali,  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and   Uruguay  abstaining. 

"S.C.  Res.  232  (1966),  adopted  11-0-4; 
Bulgaria,  France,  Mall,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  abstaining.  The 
resolution  states : 

The  Security  Council, 

Reffirming  its  resolutions  216  (1065)  of 
12  November  1966,  217  (1965)  of  20  Novem- 
ber 1965  and  221  (1966)  of  9  AprU  1966,  and 
In  particular  its  appeal  to  all  States  to  do 
their  utmost  to  break  off  economic  relations 
with  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Deeply  concerned  that  the  Council's  ef- 
forts so  far  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
administering  Power  have  failed  to  bring 
the  rebellion  in  Southern  Rhodesia  to  an 
end. 

Reaffirming  that,  to  the  extent  not  super- 
seded in  the  present  resolution,  the  meas- 
ures provided  for  in  resolution  217  (1965), 
as  well  as  those  initiated  by  Member  States 
in  implementation  of  that  resolution,  shall 
continue  in  effect. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  Articles  30  and 
41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 

1.  Determines  that  the  present  situation 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  constitutes  a  threat 
to  International  peace  and  security; 

2.  Decides  that  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  prevent : 

(a)  The  import  Into  their  territories  of  as- 
bestos, iron  ore,  chrome,  plg-lron,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, copper,  meat  and  meat  products  and 
hides,  skins  and  leather  originating  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom  after 
the  date  of  the  present  resolution; 

(b)  Any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  in 
their  territories  which  promote  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  export  of  these  com- 
modities from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  any 
deallngb  by  their  nationals  or  In  their  terri- 
tories In  any  of  these  commodities  originating 
In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  there- 
from after  the  date  of  the  present  resolution, 
including  in  particular  any  transfer  of  funds 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  purposes  of 
such  activities  or  dealings; 

(c)  Shipment  in  vessels  or  aircraft  of  their 
registration  of  any  of  these  commodities 
originating  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  ex- 
ported therefrom  after  the  date  of  the  pres- 
ent resolution; 

(d)  Any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  In 
their  territories  which  promote  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  sale  or  shipment  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  of  arms,  ammunition  of 
all  types,  military  aircraft,  mUltary  vehicles, 
and  equipment  and  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture and  maintenance  of  arms  and  am- 
munition In  Southern  Rhodesia; 

(e)  Any  activities  by  their  nationals  or  in 
their  territories  which  promote  or  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  supply  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  of  all  other  aircraft  and  motor  ve- 
hicles and  of  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  manufacture,  assembly,  or  maintenance 
of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles  in  Southern 
Rhodesia;  the  shipment  In  vessels  and  air- 


craft of  their  registration  of  any  such  goods 
destined  for  Southern  Rhodesia;  and  any 
activities  by  their  nationals  or  In  their  ter- 
ritories which  promote  or  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  manufacture  or  assembly  of  air- 
craft or  motor  vehicles  in  Southern  Rhodesia; 
(f )  Participation  In  their  territories  or  ter- 
ritories under  their  administration  or  in  land 
or  air  transport  facilities  or  by  their  nationals 
or  vessels  of  their  registration  in  the  supply 
of  oil  products  to  Southern  Rhodesia; 
notwithstanding  any  contracts  entered  into 
or  licenses  granted  before  the  date  of  the 
present  resolution; 

3.  Reminds  Member  States  that  the  faUure 
or  refusal  by  any  of  them  to  implement  the 
present  resolution  shall  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  Article  26  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter; 

4.  Reaffirms  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the 
people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  freedom  and 
Independence  in  acomlance  with  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries  and  peoples  contained 
in  General  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV) 
of  14  December  1960.  and  recognizes  the 
legitimacy  of  their  struggle  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

5.  CaUs  upon  all  States  not  to  render  fi- 
nancial or  other  economic  aid  to  the  illegal 
racist  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia: 

6.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  out  this  decision  of 
the  Security  Coimcll  In  accordance  with 
Articla  25  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

7.  Vrges,  having  regard  to  the  principles 
stated  in  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  States  not  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  act  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  2  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion; 

8.  Calls  upon  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  members  of  the  specialized 
agencies  to  report  to  the  Secretary-General 
the  measures  which  each  has  taken  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  pcuttgraph  2 
of  the  present  resolution; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report 
to  the  Council  on  the  progress  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resolution,  the 
first  report  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  1 
March  1967; 

10.  Decides  to  keep  this  item  on  Its  agenda 
for  further  action  as  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  developments. 

"  S.C.  Res.  253.  (1068) ,  58  Dkp't  State  Boll. 
847  (1968),  62  Aic.  J.  Int*!.  L.  065  (1968), 
adopted  unanimously.  That  resolution  states 
in  relevant  part: 

The  Security  Council. 

3.  Decides  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jective of  ending  the  rebeUion,  all  SUtes 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  shaU  pre- 
vent: 

(a)  The  Import  Into  their  territories  of  all 
commodities  and  products  originating  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom 
after  the  date  of  this  resolution  (whether 
or  not  the  commodities  or  products  are  from 
consumption  or  processing  in  their  territo- 
ries, whether  or  not  they  are  imported  In  bond 
and  whether  or  not  any  special  legal  status 
with  respect  to  the  Import  of  goods  Is  en- 
Joyed  by  the  port  or  other  place  where  they 
are  Imported  or  stored) 

♦»  S.C.  Res.  277  ( 1970) ,  9  Int'l  Legal  Mate- 
BiALs  636  (1970),  adopted  14-0-1,  Spain  ab- 
staining. 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  Sanctions  Com- 
mittee, see  notes  107  and  108  and  accom- 
panying text,  infra. 

■^S.C.  Res.  288  (1970).  In  Its  resolution 
[S.C.  Res.  314  (1972)]  adopted  three  weeks 
before  the  landing  of  the  first  shipment  of 
Southern  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  in  the  United 
States,  the  Security  Council  reaffirmed  its 
position  and  deplored  sanctions  violations. 
For  the  text  of  Resolution  314,  see  note  216 
infra. 

"  See  text  at  note  24  supra. 
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S3  While  It  might  be  desirable  to  have  limi- 
tations on  the  Security  Coiuicll's  power  to 
find  a  threat  to  the  peace,  the  fonnulKtlonB 
of  such  standards  Is  the  responslbUity  at  the 
Seciu-ity  CoTincil  as  a  whole.  Nothing  in  the 
Charter  grants  this  authority  to  any  single 
member. 

»  Heartngs  on  HJ.  Bea.  172;  H.  Con.  Bee.  6, 
6,  12;  B.  BCM.  4fi;  and  HJt.  6445  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  International  Organizationa 
end  Movements  of  the  House  Comm.  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  e2d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  62  (1971) 
(emphasis  added)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Hear- 
ingsonUJ.Bea.n2\. 

^  See  text  at  note  23  supra. 

••This  argiunent  seems  even  less  accept- 
able when  it  is  recalled  that  the  United 
States  voted  in  favor  of  both  of  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  which  found  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  invoked  sanctions.  This  rea- 
soning raises  the  question  of  who  should  be 
the  final  arbiter  In  making  United  States 
foreign  policy  with  rei^>ect  to  the  United 
Nations:  the  Executive  or  Congress.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byvd.  Jr.,  viewed  the  chrome  legis- 
lation as  remedial — reasserting  Congressional 
power  in  foreign  affairs.  Senator  Byrd  stated: 

I  say  again  this  action  of  putting  an  em- 
bargo on  was  taken  unilaterally  by  the 
President.  I  think  the  Congress  has  given 
up  too  much  power,  and  I  think  the  Chief 
Executives  have  awwimed  too  much  power, 
and  I  think  one  reason  we  are  in  the  mess 
we  are  in  throughout  the  world  today,  and 
in  my  Judgment  we  are  in  a  mess.  Is  because 
Congress  has  turned  over  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive and  turned  oyer  to  some  extent,  I  will 
Include  the  United  Nations  tato  it,  too  much 
power. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress, 
in  considering  8.  1404,  to  say  that  we,  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are  going 
to  go  Into  these  matters  more  fully  than 
they  have  been  gone  into  in  the  past,  and  we 
are  going  to,  where  we  feel  the  conditions 
warrant,  support  remedial  legislation. 

Ueartnga  on  S.  1404  Before  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations,  9ad  Cong.,  Ist 
Bess.  38  (1071)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Hear- 
ings on  5. 1404]. 

*'  See  ext  at  note  27  supra. 

-  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  1. 

» Id.  at  5. 

*'  In  earlier  hearings  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  also  misconstrued  the  meaning 
of  "threat  to  the  peace"  as  that  formula  is 
used  in  the  Charter.  In  response  to  a  question 
from  Congressman  John  Culver  of  Iowa  about 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity in  Southern  Africa.  Adieson  said.  "Mr. 
Culver,  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  whether 
or  not  they  are  rumors  [the  guerrilla  activ- 
ities], they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Rho- 
desia's being  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Zambia 
may  be  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Somebody  else 
may  be  a  threat  to  the  peace."  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Subcomm.  on  Africa  of  the  House 
Comm.  on  Foreign  Affairs,  91st  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.  167  (1009). 

*^  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  61. 

-Hearinga  on  S.  1404.  at  6. 

■•  Id.  at  43. 

■*  Mr.  Acheson.  In  regard  to  jrour  statement 
that  the  Security  Cotmdl  took  matters  into 
consideratlMi  and  made  the  appropriate  find- 
ings, I  wish  to  point  out  that,  when  the 
resolution  calUng  for  selective  mandatory 
sanctions  was  originally  considered,  there 
was  no  reference  in  it  to  breach  of  the  peace 
or  threat  to  the  peace. 

At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  of 
the  delegates  in  the  Security  Council  that 
there  was  a  Jurisdictional  defect  in  the  Brit- 
ish draft  in  that  no  breach  of  the  peace  or 
tlureat  to  tlie  peace  was  alleged,  and  that 
there  had  to  be  a  finding  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace  or  a  threat  to  the  peace  before  Jnrls- 
dicUon  was  established  under  chapter  VU 
of  the  charter. 

Thereupon,  Instanter  (sir]  In  the  meeting, 


without  evidence  or  investigation,  the  find- 
ing was  made.  There  was  no  more  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  than  that  .  Therefore,  It 
was  a  purely  formalistic  finding. 

Hearinga  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Africa 
of  the  House  Comm.  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Olst 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  165  (I960).. 

*>  See  text  at  note  36  aupra.  In  support  of 
these  claims  the  memorandum  stated: 

(T]he  British  Government  had  refused  to 
abide  by  the  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  regard  to  "its  Colony  of  Southern 
Rhodesia;"  the  situation  in  the  territory  had 
become  aggravated  and  had  been  character- 
ised as  one  "constituting  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security"  by  the  Special 
Committee  in  its  resolution  of  20  June  1963; 
and  the  British  Parliament  had  enacted  the 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  Act,  1963  which 
would  enable  the  British  Government  to 
transfer  almost  every  attribute  of  sovereignty 
and  independence  to  Southern  Rhodesia 
without  notice  to  the  United  Nations. 

Repertoire  of  the  Practice  of  the  Security 
Council,  Supplement  1969-1963,  VJf.  Doc. 
8T/PSCA/l/AddJ  at  217-18  (1965). 

"  The  Representatives  of  Ghana,  Mali,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Uganda,  Tanganyika, 
and  Morocco  found  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
claiming : 

(W]ithin  a  short  time  "the  most  powerful 
air  force  at  present  existing  on  the  African 
continent"  and  a  "small  but  highly  efficient 
army  recruited  on  a  racial  basis"  would  be 
transferred  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  Government.  The  trans- 
fer of  these  forces  to  a  "white  minority  Gov- 
ernment" representative  of  only  6  per  cent 
of  the  Euro(>ean  population  and  totally  un- 
r^reaentative  of  the  04  per  cent  African 
populatlcm,  could  only  result  in  a  confiict 
on  the  African  continent. 

U.N.  Doc.  ST/PSCA/l/Add.3,  at  218  (1965). 

"In  S.C.  Res.  207  (1066)  the  Security 
Coimcll  only  noted  that  the  Special  Commit- 
tee had  called  its  attention  to  "the  grave  sit- 
uation prevailing  in  Southern  Rhodesia."  At 
the  time  of  S.C.  Res.  216  (1966)  the  Security 
Council  stUl  seemed  to  hope  that  a  solution 
could  be  reached  through  the  application 
of  political  pressure  short  of  sanctions,  and 
it  did  not  even  mention  the  grave  nature  of 
the  situation. 

"In  S.C.  Res.  917  <1065),  the  Security 
Council  stated:  "[T|he  situation  resulting 
from  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
the  illegal  authorities  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
Is  extremely  grave  .  .  .  and  ...  its  contin- 
uance in  time  constitutes  a  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security. . . ." 

«S.C.  Res.  221  (1066)  provided  inter  alia: 

The  Security  Council 

Gravely  concerned  at  reports  that  substan- 
tial supplies  of  oU  may  reach  Soutliern  Rho- 
desia (by  tankers] 

Considering  that  such  supplies  will  8if- 
ford  great  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
the  Illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
thereby  enabling  It  to  remain  longer  In  being. 

1.  Determines  that  the  resulting  situation 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace.  .  .  . 

■"Hearinga  on  H.J.  Res.  172,  supra  note 
54,  at  52. 

"G.  A.  Res.  1514,  15  UJ».  GAOR  Supp. 
16,  at  66,  U.N.  Doc.  A/4684  (1961),  adopted 
Dec.  20,  1960,  by  a  vote  of  89-0-9. 

"Blelcher,  The  Legal  Significance  of  Re- 
Citation  of  General  Assembly  Resolutions, 
63.  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  444,  476  (1969) . 

"  See  notes  42-43  st(pra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

''  See  U.N.  Chartek  art.  13,  concerning  the 
General  Assembly's  role  in  encovuraging  the 
progressive  development  of  International  law 
and  Its  codification,  and  U.N.  Charter  Chap- 
ter VI,  concerning  the  Security  Council's 
role  in  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

«3  UJJ.  GAOR,  I,  at  71,  V2i.  Doc.  A/810 
(1048). 

»ai  UJ«.  OAOR  Supp.  16,  at  40,  VJX.  Doc. 
A/6ai6   (1067).  At  present  neither  of  the 


Covenants  has  received  the  required  ratifi- 
cations or  accessions  to  go  into  effect. 

"S.C. Res.  202  (1065). 

"S.C.  Res.  216  (1066).  See  note  42  supra 
and  accompanying  text. 

'"S.C.  Res.  217  (1965).  See  note  44  supra 
and  accompanying  text. 

"McDougal  &  Reisman,  Rhodesia  and  the 
United  Nations:  The  Lawfulness  of  Inter- 
national Concern,  62  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  1,  15 
(1968). 

•'Howell,  A  Matter  of  International  Con- 
cern, 63  Am.  J.  INTL  L.  771  (1060) ;  McDougal 
ti  Reisman,  supra  note  80,  at  11  &  n.40;  Mc- 
Dougal &  Reisman,  Response,  3  Int'l  Law- 
YEEs  438  (1969).  Contra,  Acheson,  The  Arro- 
gance of  International  Lawyers,  2  Int'l  Law- 
TEB  591  (1968);  MarshaU,  Comment.  3  Int'l 
Lawyer  435  (1969). 

«='U.N.  Charter  art.  2,  para.  7,  which  pro- 
vides: 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene m  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  or 
shall  require  the  Members  to  submit  such 
matters  to  settlement  under  the  present 
Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not  preju- 
dice the  application  of  enforcement  meas- 
ures under  Chapter  VIL 

"  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  38. 

"  See,  e.g.,  Montevideo  Convention  on 
Rights  and  Duties  of  SUtes,  Dec.  26,  1933. 
art.  1,  49  Stat.  3097,  TjS.  No.  881. 

'•■'See  Statement  of  David  D.  Newsom,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 
Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  17,  30-31.  But  sec 
Acheson.  id.  at  38. 

"  See  notes  80-81  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"  See  note  25  supra. 

'^See,  e.g..  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  53; 
Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  5.  39. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  asserted  Impact  on 
the  American  economy  see  text  at  notes  184- 
214.  infra. 

"f  See  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties,  opened  for  signature  May  23,  1969. 
U.N.  Doc.  A/Conf.  39/27.  5/23  (1969);  63  Am. 
J.  iNTL  L.  875  (1969),  art.  60,  which  suggests 
that  only  a  material  breach  Is  sufficient  to  in- 
voke termination  of  a  multilateral  treaty  ob- 
ligation. If  other  states  have  not  materially 
breached  their  obligations  under  the  Charter, 
would  not  the  importation  of  chrome  Into  the 
United  States  as  permitted  by  the  chrome 
statute  constitute  a  material  breach? 

"22U.S.C.  1287c  (1971). 

"Exec.  Order  No.  11322,  3  CTM.  5  441 
(1971). 

wExec.  Order  No.  11419.  3  C.F.R.  §452 
( 1971 ) .  22  U.S.C.  §  287c  ( 1970) . 

"'Prohibition  of  Transportation  by  Vessel 
of  Commodities  and  Products  from  and  to 
Southern  Rhodesia,  16  C.FJl.  §  11  (1971) 
(Secretary  of  Commerce);  Rhodesian  Sanc- 
tions Regulations,  31  CS'SL.  i  530  (1971)  (Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury) . 

•"  Exec.  Order  No.  11322,  {  1(b):  Exec.  Order 
No.  11419,  I  1(b);  15  CJ'Jl.  {  11.2  (1971);  31 
C.F.R.  5  530.505  (1971). 

*  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  31.  The 
United  Nations  Sanctions  Committee  took 
note  of  the  exception  made  for  the  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  (see  tK>te  99  infra)  but  made 
no  comment.  U.N.  Doc.  S/10229,  at  11  (1971). 

"•  15  C.FJl.  i  11.3  (1971).  Despite  the  fact 
that  Commerce  regulations  do  not  specifi- 
cally require  payment  prior  to  the  date  of 
sanctions,  one  witness  testified  that  the 
Treasury  Department  would  not  grant  a  li- 
cense to  Import  under  the  "undue  hard- 
ship" exception  unless  payment  hsMl  been 
made  prior  to  such  date.  Hearings  on  HJ. 
Res.  172,  at  87. 

<^  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  63. 

»'  Hearings  on  HJ.  Rea.  172,  supra  note  54. 
at  56,  87:  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  63.  76,  81. 
On  September  18.  1970,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment granted  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  a  license 
to  import  160,000  tons  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
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ore  for  which  It  bad  paid  prior  to  January 
5,  1971.  Aa  of  June  23,  1971,  only  23.000  tons 
had  been  Imported  under  that  license.  Hear- 
ings on  HJ.  172,  at  87.  The  Poote  Mineral 
Co.  made- three  requests  to  withdraw  (7,000 
tons  of  chrome  ore  allegedly  paid  for  prior 
to  sanctions;  each  request  was  denied.  A 
fourth  request  for  17,000  tons  had  not  been 
acted  upon  as  of  July  8,  1971.  Hearings  on 
S.  1404  at  63. 

'"•Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  35.  On 
March  31,  1970,  a  federal  grand  Jury  In- 
dicted WlUlam  H.  MuUer  &  Co.  for  Importing 
Southern  Rhodeslan  chrome  concentrate 
worth  $367,782  after  President  Johnson  had 
Issued  the  first  executive  order.  The  de- 
fendant paid  910,000  In  fines  and  settled  out 
of  covurt  for  additional  civil  penalties.  N.Y. 
Times,  April  1,  1970.  at  12,  col.  1;  N.Y.  Times, 
April  4.  1970.  at  2.  col.  5. 

»"'  Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Africa 
of  the  House  Coram,  on  Foreign  Affairs,  91st 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  66  ( 1969) . 

^  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  31. 

""S.C.  Res.  253  (1968).  Paragraph  3(d) 
provides  exceptions  for  supplies  Intended 
strictly  for  medical  purposes;  educational 
equipment;  material  for  use  In  schools  and 
other  educational  Institutions,  publications, 
news  material;  and  in  special  humanitarian 
circumstances,  food-stuSs. 

>"«  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172.  at  36. 

"•  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  5. 

«'"23  UJ*.  8COB,  Supp.  Oct.-Dec.  1968,  at 
181,  UJJ.  Doc.  8/8954  (1968);  24  UJ».  SCOR. 
Supp.  AprU-June  1969.  at  195.  UJW.  Doc.  8/ 
9252  and  Add.l  (1969);  25  U.N.  SCOR,  Supp. 
July-Sept.  1970.  at  20.  U.N.  Doc.  S/9844  and 
Add.1-3  (1970);  UJJ.  Doc.  8/10229  and  Add. 
1-2  (1971)  [hereinafter]  cited  by  UJI.  Doc- 
ument Number  only).  For  more  information 
about  the  Committee,  see  Ruzzii.  Les  sanc- 
tions iconomiques  contra  la  Rhode.iie.  97 
JotniiTAX.  Du  Daorr  Intebnational  20,  42-49 
(1970). 

i«  U JI.  Doc.  8/9844.  at  33. 

"•/d. 

"» Anonymous  Working  Dratt  for  Observa- 
tions and  Recommendations  Subsequently 
Sponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance,  UJ*.  Doc.  8/10229.  at  63;  Draft  Con- 
clusions and  Recommendations  Submitted 
by  Poland.  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia.  Syria  and 
USSR.  id.  at  65.  In  Its  fourth  report  the 
Sanctions  Committee  was  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  set  of  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions. Id.  at  25.  Thus  the  Conunlttee  only 
provided  these  two  proposals. 

">  See  note  183  infra  and  accompanying 
text. 

^•^  U.N.  Doc.  8/10229/Add.2,  at  2. 

"3  See  <d.  at  3,  Table  I. 

"•  See  id.  at  11.  Table  X. 

"*  5ee  id.  at  12.  Table  XI. 

"'Id. 

"^  Many  states  advocate  sanctioning  South 
Africa  and  Portugal.  See.  e.g..  Draft  Conclu- 
sions and  Recommendations  Submitted  by 
Poland.  Sierra  Leone.  Somalia,  Syria  and 
USSR,  supra  note  110.  at  67. 

"■The  Swiss  have  been  quite  equivocal  in 
setting  forth  their  policy.  Although  they 
have  refused  to  submit  to  mandatory  sanc- 
tions In  view  of  their  position  as  a  iteutral 
state,  they  have  agreed  to  "see  to  It  that 
Rhodeslan  trade  Is  given  no  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  United  Nations  sanctions  policy 
through  Swiss  territory."  Thxis  on  December 
17.  1966,  Switzerland  made  Imports  from 
Rhodesia  subject  to  mandatory  authorization 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  any  increase  in 
trade  with  Rhodesia.  Swiss  note  of  February 
13.  1967,  cited  in  Case  No.  42  Meat — "Polana," 
U.N.  Doc.  S/10229/Add.l.  at  133.  135-136. 

Although  the  Swiss  have  taken  some  ac- 
tion within  their  own  territory,  they  have 
denied  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  nationals  beyond  their  bor- 
ders. In  a  clear  misstatement  of  International 
law  the  Swiss  government  asserted : 


(T]he  Federal  authorities  can  only  repeat 
that  they  have  no  legal  or  practical  means 
of  intervening  outside  the  territory  of  the 
Confederation.  Under  public  international 
law,  each  State  is  entitled  to  apply  legal 
rules  only  in  Its  own  territory;  the  Swiss  au- 
thorities cannot  therefore  take  steps  which 
would  contravene  positive  international  law. 

Swiss  note  verbale  of  January  20. 1971,  cited 
in  Case  No.  103  Chrome  ore — "Anna  Pres- 
thus,"  U.N.  Doc.  S/10229/Add.l,  at  43,  46.  But 
see  Case  of  the  8.8.  "Lotus"  (France  v.  Tur- 
key), (19271  P.CJ.J.,  ser.  A,  No.  10,  which  is 
the  classic  statement  of  the  nationality 
theory  of  territorial  jurisdiction  by  which  the 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  act  with  respect  to 
its  own  nationals  unless  there  is  a  rule  of  in- 
ternational law  to  the  contrary. 

For  more  discussion  of  the  Swiss  attitude 
see  Blndschedler,  Das  Problem  der  Beteili- 
gung  der  Schweiz  an  Sanktionen  der  Verei- 
nigten  Nationen  besonders  im  Falle  Rho- 
desiens,  28   ZErrscHRirr  Fua  AtJsiANOiscHES 
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(1968).  For  more  discussion  of  the  attitude 
of  Individual  states  see  text  at  notes  150- 
66  infra. 

"•  See  Table  X,  UJJ.  Doc.  S/10229/Add.2,  at. 
11.  See  also  Annex  m.  Trade  In  Commodities, 
id.  at  27. 105-111. 

^  The  most  recent  list  of  ferrochrome  and 
chrome  ore  cases  may  be  found  in  V2i.  Doc. 
8/10229/Add.l.  at  4-6.  The  cases  are  n\un- 
bered  consecutively  by  the  date  on  which 
they  were  reported  to  the  Committee.  The 
case  name  consists  of  the  identification  of 
the  type  of  product  involved  and  the  name 
of  transporting  vessel,  if  any. 

>*>  See,  e.g..  Case  No.  59  Shipments  of  ferro- 
chrome to  various  countries.  UJJ.  Doc.  8/ 
9844/Add.2.  at  32;  UJJ.  Doc.  8/10229/Add.l, 
at  19,  which  Includes  at  least  13  suspected 
shipments. 

»»  VH.  Doc.  S/10229.  at  7. 

"■Case  No.  77  Ferrochrcwne — "S.A.  States- 
man," UJi.  Doc.  8/10229/Add.l,  at  28  and 
Case  No.  87  Ferrochrome — "Margaret  Cord," 
UJf.  Doc.  S/10229/Add.l.  at  36.  discussed  in 
U.N.  Doc.  8/10229,  at  7. 

i»  U  Ji.  Doc.  3/9844/ Add.2.  at  23. 

"•  Id.  at  24. 

^  U.N.  Doc.  8/10229/Add.l.  at  16. 

»»  U.N.  Doc.  S/9844/Add.2,  at  32;  VJH.  Doc. 
S/10229/Add.l.  at  19. 

^  U  J^.  Doc.  8/9844/ Add.2.  at  32. 

>»  Id.  at  33. 

"•  Id.  at  40.  They  reported  that  the  vessels 
in  question  had  been  chartered  to  a  Brazilian 
company.  Id. 

">  V:S.  Doc.  8/10229/ Add.l.  at  19, 23. 

>»  Id.  at  22. 

"•  VJX.  Doc.  8/9844/ Add.2.  at  40. 

^V.S.  Doc.  8/10229/Add.l.  at  21. 

'"U.N.  Doc.  8/10229/Add.l,  at  19-20. 

^  Id.  at  26. 

»» Id.  at  36. 

"*In  case  No.  76  Japan  denied  that  the 
chrome  was  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  origin.  Id. 
at  27.  In  Case  No.  87  Denmark  claimed  to 
have  no  Information,  since  the  vessel,  though 
of  Danish  registry,  had  been  chartered  to  a 
Brazilian  firm.  Id.  at  37. 

>»  Id.  at  27. 36. 

>"  UJI.  Doc.  S/9262/Add.l,  at  16;  U.N.  Doc. 
S/9844/Add.2,  at  8. 

>«  U.N.  Doc.  8/9252/ Add.l,  at  17. 

><^  U.N.  Doc.  8/9844/ Add.2,  at  8-0. 

'•'  U.N.  Doc.  8/0844/ Add.2,  at  28;  UJf .  Doc. 
S/10229/Add.l.at  17. 

"•U.N.  Doc.  S/9844/Add.2.  at  30;  U.N.  Doc. 
S/10229/Add.l,  at  17-18. 

'"U.N.  Doc.  S/10229/Add.l.  at  24. 

'"  Id.  . 

i«  Id.    - 

"» Id.  at  25. 

i^Rusid.  supra  note  107.  at  49.  For  discus- 
sion of  specific  state  actions  see  Ruzli,  $upra 
note  107,  at  50-54;  Zemanek.  Osterreich  und 
V.N. — Sanktionen  besonders  im  Falle  Rhode- 
siens.  28  ZcrrscHKiFT  rt>a  AusLiKoiscaxs  or- 
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(1968). 

'=»  See  Hearings  on  8.  1404.  at  69.  Table  n. 

"^  Hearings  on  H.J.  172,  at  26,  32. 

>=»/*.  at  32. 

>^'  See  text  at  notes  128-36  supra. 

'  ••■  U.N.  Doc.  8/9844/ Add.  2,  at  34. 

"^Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  48;  Hear- 
ings on  S.  1404,  at  57.  During  a  Senate  de- 
bate. Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  stated:  "The 
Senate  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
Zambia,  which  yields  to  no  country  In  Its 
public  expressions  of  animosity  toward  Rho- 
desia, continues  to  trade."  Then  be  noted 
Zambia's  purchase  of  I14  million  bags  of 
corn  from  Southern  Rhodesia.  117  Cong.  Rec. 
S  14,936  (daUy  ed.  Sept.  23.  1971). 

^'S.C.  Res.  253  (1968),  paragraph  15;  S.C. 
Res.  277  (1970).  paragraph  16. 

^See  Annex  I,  VJH.  Doc.  8/10229/Add.2, 
at  22. 

^°*  See  Annex  n,  id.  at  26. 

"0  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  48;  Hear- 
ings on  S.  1404,  at  57. 

"^An  Industry  spokesman  estimated  that 
sanctions  cost  the  United  States  $16.3  mil- 
lion per  year  In  higher  costs  and  $2.8  million 
per  year  in  list  profits  from  American  mine 
operations  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Hearings 
on  a.  1404.  at  54. 

i«S.  762.  92nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971). 

i«S.  773,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971). 

^Hearing  on  8.  751  etc.  Before  the  Sub- 
comm.  on  National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Armed  Services,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  42 
(1971). 

»«Pub.  L.  No.  02-103  (Aug.  11,  1971). 

i<"  See  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  36. 

«"  Id.  at  63. 

'"The  Economist,  June  21,  1060,  at  16. 

"»The  Economist,  Oct.  17,  1070,  at  64. 

11  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  83.  The  sec- 
ond article  concludes: 

However  the  economy  may  look  on  the  sur- 
face, real  living  standards  for  black  Africans 
in  Rhodesia  fell  In  the  past  decade — and 
there  are  20  Africans  to  every  one  white.  If 
the  growth  rate  now  has  to  be  curbed — ^many 
believe  it  is  faUlng  already — sanctions  are 
eventually  going  to  leave  Rhodesia  a  poorer 
country  than  Mr.  Smith  found  it. 

The  Economist,  Oct.  17, 1970,  at  66. 

1"  Id.  at  64. 

»"  Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Africa 
of  the  House  Comm.  on  Foreign  Affairs,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  4  ( 1969) . 

"*  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  33. 

1"  The  Economist,  June  21,  1960,  at  16. 

i-«Thx  Economist,  Oct.  17,  1970,  at  64-65; 
HeariTtgs  on  HJ.  172,  at  40-41. 

»"  N.Y.  Times.  Nov.  18,  1971,  at  1,  col.  6. 

i"  See  note  183  infra. 

»'•  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  86-86. 

w'  Id.  at  33. 

"^  See  Hearings  on  3. 1404,  at  69,  Table  m. 

^■<^  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  172,  at  10;  Hear- 
ings on  S.  1404,  at  12. 

i"»  In  November  1971  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  and  Southern 
Rhodeslan  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  reached 
a  tentative  settlement  of  Rhodesia's  rebel- 
lion against  Britain.  Mr.  Smith  made  limited 
constitutional  concessions  which  would  sup- 
posedly have  insured  black  majority  rule 
sometime  during  the  next  century.  See  Wash- 
ington Post,  Dec.  1.  1971.  I  A.  at  32.  col.  1. 
According  to  one  observer,  the  reason  for 
the  Smith  regime's  concessions  was  the  crisis 
in  foreign  currency  reserves  created  by  sanc- 
tions. N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  22.  1972.  at  3,  col.  2. 

The  agreement  will  not  become  effective 
unless  a  British  commission  headed  by  Lord 
Pearce  determines  that  the  proposal  is  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  o!f  the  Rhodeslan  peo- 
ple. Thus  far  the  response  of  the  Africans 
who  make  up  95  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion has  not  been  favorable  to  the  plan.  In 
response  Prime  Minister  Smith  has  warned. 
"If  the  present   generation  of  Africans  are 
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I  sic]  so  stupid  as  to  reject  tbis  offer  of  ad- 
vancement for  their  people,  they  will  bear 
the  curses  of  their  children  forever."  Id.  at  8, 
col.  1. 

la'll?  CoNO.  Rbc.  814,942  (daily  ed.  Sept. 
23.1971). 

'«>  See  note  68  supra. 

•«  Hearings  on  8. 1404,  at  4. 

>M  117  Cong.  Rec.  8.  16.068  (dally  ed.  Sept. 
24,  1971). 

»*»  Hearings  on  HJ.  Res.  173,  at  IS. 

>*  See  Hearings  on  8.  1404,  at  68,  Table  I. 

»«>  See  Id.  at  69,  Table  H. 

»« Id.  at  23. 

M  Id.  at  16. 

»>  See  text  at  notes  162-68  supra. 

»•*  Hearings  on  8. 1404,  at  17. 

"^  Congressman  James  M.  Collins  at  Texas 
stated  that  he  believed  that  Southern  Rhode- 
slan chrome  was  selling  on  the  world  market 
at  $45  a  ton.  Hearings  on  HJt.  Res.  172  at  44. 
This  would  represent  an  Increase  of  about  $12 
over  the  1967  average  price.  See  Hearings  on 
S.  1404,  at  95. 

»•  See  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  95. 

»» See  text  at  note  111  supra. 

»"  See  Hearings  on  HJt.  Res.  172,  at  73,  Ap- 
pendix m. 

"•  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  82. 

»»  Hearings  on  HJl.  Res.  172,  at  21. 

>w  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  54. 

"=/d. 

«« 117  Cong.  Rec.  814,  034  (daily  ed.  Sept. 
23,  1971). 

■»  Business  Week,  June  28,  1069,  at  61. 

»"  See  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  05. 

*•  BrrsTNESs  Week,  supra  note  204,  at  61. 

*"  See  Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs, 
Jr.,  Hearings  on  S.  1404,  at  77-78. 

*"  N.Y.  Times,  Feb.  28,  1072,  at  30,  col.  1-3. 

»»UJ».  Doc.  8/PV.1602,  at  41  (provisional 
verbatim  record  of  the  1602d  meeting  of  the 
Security  CouncU,  Nov.  26,  1071). 

ao  See  note  4  supra. 

»«  Secretary  of  State,  United  States  For- 
eign Policy  1971,  at  187-88  (1972). 

"» According  to  the  Secretary,  "The  object 
of  sanctions  remains  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
rebeUlon  in  Rhodesia.  Although  Rhodesia  has 
had  some  success  In  circumventing  sanctions. 
Its  economy  has  continued  to  feel  their 
strain,  especially  through  the  lack  of  Invest- 
ment capital  and  the  acute  foreign  exchange 
shortage."  Id.  at  188. 

»»U.S.  President,  United  States  Foreign 
PoucT  roR  THE  1970's,  Buiu>iNG  woa,  Peace 
201  (1971). 

I"  Id.  at  206. 

«»>O.A.  Res.  2765  (1971).  The  resolution 
provides  in  relevant  part: 

The  General  Assembly, 

Expressing  its  grave  concern  at  the  recent 
decision  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which,  if  confirmed,  would 
permit  the  importation  of  chrome  into  the 
United  States  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
thus  woiild  constitute  a  serious  violation 
of  the  above-mentioned  Security  Council  res- 
olutions. [Resolutions  232,  253,  277  and  388] 
Imposing  sanctions  against  the  illegal  regime 
In  Southern  Rhodesia, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  take  the  necessary  measures  .  .  . 
and  bearing  in  mind  its  obligations  under 
Article  25  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  prevent  the  Importations  of  chrome 
Into  the  United  States  from  Southern 
Rhodesia; 

2.  Requests  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  inform  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  current  session  of  the  action  taken  or  en- 
visaged in  the  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution 

*"S.C.  Res.  314  (1072).  The  resolution 
provides: 

The  Security  CouncU, 

Having  considered  the  recent  developments 
concerning  the  question  of  Southern 
Rhodesia, 

Reccdling  Its  resolutions  216  (1905)  of  12 
Hovember  1066,  217  (1966)  of  30  November 


1065,  321  (1966)  of  0  April  1066,  333  (1068) 
of  16  December  1066,  353  (1068)  of  20  May 
1968,  377  (1070)  of  18  March  1070  and  388 
(1070)  oC  17  November  1070. 

Gravely  ooneemed  that  certain  States  have 
not  compiled  with  the  provisions  of  resolu- 
tion 263  (1968) ,  contrary  to  their  obligations 
under  Article  25  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Taking  into  account  the  fourth  report  of 
the  Committee  established  In  pursuance  of 
Security  CouncU  resolution  253  (1968) 
(8/10220)  and  Its  Interim  report  of  3  De- 
cember 1971  (8/10408). 

Jtcting  In  accordance  with  previous  deci- 
sions of  the  Security  Council  on  Soutbem 
Rhodesia,  taken  under  Chapter  vn  of  the 
Charter, 

1.  Reafflms  Its  decision  that  the  present 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia  shall 
remain  fully  in  force  until  the  alms  and  ob- 
jectives set  out  In  resolution  253  (1068)  are 
completely  achieved; 

2.  Urges  all  States  to  implement  fully  all 
Security  Council  resolutions  establishing 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia.  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  obligations  under  Article 
35  and  Article  2  (6)  of  the  Charter,  and  de- 
plores the  attitude  of  those  States  which  have 
persisted  in  giving  moral,  political  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  illegal  regime; 

3.  Declares  that  any  legislation  passed,  or 
act  taken,  by  any  State  with  a  view  to  per- 
mitting, directly  or  indirectly,  the  importa- 
tion from  Southern  Rhodesia  of  any  com- 
modity falling  within  the  scope  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  resolution  263  (1968),  in- 
cluding chrome  ore,  would  undermine  sanc- 
tions and  wovUd  be  contrary  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  States; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  refrain  from 
taking  any  measures  that  would  in  any  way 
permit  or  facilitate  the  importation  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  of  commodities  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  obligations  imposed 
by  resolution  253  (1968),  Including  chrome 
ore; 

6.  Draws  the  attention  of  all  States  to  the 
need  for  Increasing  vigilance  in  implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  resolutions  253  (1968) 
and,  accordingly,  calls  upon  them  to  take 
more  effective  measures  to  ensure  full  im- 
plementation of  the  sanctions; 

6.  Requests  the  Committee  established  in 
pursuance  of  Security  Council  resolution  253 
(1968)  to  meet  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to 
consider  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Imple- 
mentation of  sanctions  may  be  ensured  and 
to  submit  to  the  Security  Council  not  later 
than  16  April  1972  a  report  containing  rec- 
ommendations In  this  respect,  mcluding  any 
suggestions  which  the  Committee  might  wish 
to  make  concerning  its  terms  of  reference 
and  any  other  measures  designed  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  its  work; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  pro- 
Tide  all  appropriate  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  discharge  of  its  task. 


PENTAGON  DEFIES  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  consciously  violating 
a  specific  congressional  directive  by 
ordering  the  development  of  two  heli- 
copters instead  of  one. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  guilty 
of  totally  ignoring  the  specific  wishes  of 
the  Congress.  As  my  colleagues  know,  last 
year's  defense  appropriation  conference 
report  which  was  approved  by  this  House 
and  the  other  body,  said  that  "The  De- 
partment of  £>efense  is  directed  to  revise 
their  heavy  lift  helicopter  program  so 


that  one  aircraft  can  be  built  for  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  A 
month  after  our  decision,  the  Pentagon 
decided  to  build  two  different  helicopters 
that  would  be  "clearly  different"  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
staff  study. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Laird  pro- 
testing the  move  and  told  him  that  we 
should  build  one  helicopter,  not  two.  It 
is  obvious  to  me  that  interservice  rivalry 
between  the  Army  and  the  Navy  again, 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  doUaxs.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
civilian  leadership  in  the  Pentagon 
adheres  to  the  Congress's  directive  and 
order  the  military  to  stop  the  silly 
bickering. 

The  Army  and  Boeing  Aircraft  Corp. 
are  also  directly  guilty  of  violating  the 
intent  and  the  spirit  of  this  ccmgres- 
sional  directive.  Boeing  was  originally 
given  a  contract  to  develop  crucial  com- 
ponents for  a  heavy  lift  helicopter  in- 
cluding rotor  blades  and  cargo  handling 
equipment.  Instead,  in  collusion  with  the 
Army,  Boeing  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  building  of  a  prototype  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  original  intent  of  Congress. 

The  Navy  is  also  pushing  forward  on 
its  heavy  lift  helicopter  program,  the 
need  for  which  the  GAO  categorizes  as 
"still  questionable." 

If  the  Pentagon  successfully  defies  the 
Congi'ess,  it  may  cost  the  taxpayers  as 
much  as  a  billion  dollars.  The  Navy  esti- 
mates it  wiU  cost  $646  million  to  rebuild 
their  existing  CH-53E  helicopters.  That 
means  the  taxpayers  are  paying  $9.2  mil- 
lion to  rebuild  and  convert  each  heli- 
copter. 

The  Army  hsis  only  developed  a  very 
early  preliminary  estimate  of  $122  mil- 
lion as  the  cost  of  research  of  the  project. 
Depending  on  the  number  of  helicopters 
the  Army  decides  to  build,  the  actual  cost 
of  research  and  development,  the  two 
helicopter  programs  could  easily  total  $1 
bilUon. 

In  this  year's  budget,  the  Army  is  re- 
questing $53  million  for  its  heavy  lift 
helicopter  program  and  the  Navy  is  seek- 
ing $10  million  for  their  version  of  the 
aircraft. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon>. 
have  past  years  led  the  fight  to  prevent 
the  building  of  two  helicopters  when  only 
one  is  needed.  I  hope  that  this  House  will 
take  decisive  action  to  prevent  the  Pen- 
tagon from  successfully  defying  the 
specific  congressional  directive  initiated 
by  the  House  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate  in  last  year's  defense  appropria- 
tion bill. 


ALASBIANS  SPEAK  ON  MARINE 
MAMMAL  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Begich)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  has  passed  legislation 
relating  to  marine  mammals  earlier  in 
this  session.  At  that  time,  I  expressed 
serious  reservations  about  certain  aspects 
of  that  legislation  which  I  believed  to  be 
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insensitive  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska,  and 
to  the  State  itself.  Because  of  this,  I  voted 
against  this  bill,  H.R.  10420,  when  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  9,  1972. 

Since  the  House  acted,  the  Senate  has 
been  deliberating  this  legislation,  and 
has  held  hearings  in  Alaska.  During  those 
deliberations,  numerous  items  of  new  in- 
formation have  been  brought  forward 
which  I  believe  will  make  both  the  Senate 
legislation  and  the  final  law  more  sensi- 
tive in  the  various  aspects  which  I  men- 
tioned. Because  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  deeply  interested  in  this 
additional  information,  I  am  inserting 
some  of  the  letters  and  testimony  which 
I  believe  to  be  especially  informative.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  items,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  testimony  which  I  submitted 
for  the  recent  hearings  held  on  this  legis- 
lation by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  Nome,  Alaska: 

Naval  Arctic  Rkszakcb  Labokatobt, 

Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  May  5, 1972. 
Hon.  Nicholas  J.  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Begich:  We  wish  to  add  another 
letter  to  the  many  already  received  from 
responsible  Alaskans  In  support  of  the  Na- 
tives need  for  exemption  from  the  proposed 
Sea  Mammals  Bill  to  ban  any  commercial  use 
of  products.  This  legislation,  if  passed  as 
written  would  greatly  hasten  the  demise  of 
the  Native  culture. 

The  Alaskan  Ksklmo  has  Inhabited  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska  for  up  to  5000  years, 
as  we  presently  understand,  and  has  hunted 
the  mammals  of  the  sea  for  that  long  and 
perhaps  longer.  In  a  harsh  environment  the 
dUBcult  life  has  forced  the  Native  to  use 
his  inventiveness  and  resourcefulness  to 
simply  exist.  The  multiple  use  he  makes  of 
the  products  of  his  hunt  Is  ample  evidence 
of  this.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  hunt 
is  food  but  all  parts  of  the  animal  are  used 
probably  much  more  efficiently  than  the 
present  day  commercial  meat  packers  claim 
to  use  "everything  but  the  squeal." 

It  Is  often  thought  that  "now  that  the 
land  claims  are  settled,  the  Natives  are 
wealthy."  This  Is  an  understandable  belief 
In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  publicity 
given  to  the  numbers  of  acres  and  dollars 
of  the  settlement  but  It  simply  Is  not  true. 
The  Alaskan  Native  will  of  necessity  depend 
on  his  subsistence  hunting  and  the  products 
from  that  hunt  for  his  livelihood  for  many 
years.  Anyone  who  has  lived  and  worked 
with  these  people  as  I  have  for  12  years  or 
who  spends  even  a  few  months  in  a  coastal 
village  will  readily  find  this  self-evident.  To 
allow  the  Native  to  bunt  the  mammals  for 
food  and  not  allow  him  to  make  use  of  the 
total  animal,  hides,  etc.  is  wasteful  and 
would  be  another  "white  mans  mystery"  to 
the  average  Native.  To  deprive  them  of  their 
traditional  and  in  many  cases  only  means 
of  livelihood  Is  cruel  and  unnecessary. 

The  sea  mammals  of  the  Arctic  Alaskan 
Coast  evidence  a  population  stability  that 
very  definitely  excludes  them  from  any  con- 
sideration as  endangered  species.  No  thinking 
person  would  encourage  the  hunting  if  an 
animal  was  believed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
extinction  but  the  majority  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  Mammals,  and  especially  those  important 
to  the  life  of  the  Native  Eskimo  cannot  be 
so  considered.  Studies  at  the  Laboratory  over 
the  past  10  years  in  no  way  Indicate  that  we 
need  to  be  concerned.  Additionally  the  har- 
vest taken  by  the  Native,  though  Important 
to  his  existence  Is  relatively  Insignificant  to 
the  total  population  and  life  cycle  of  the 
animals  In  question.  There  Is  no  scientific 
basis  to  even  consider  the  idea  that  continued 
Native  hunting  of  these  mammals  will  in 
anyway   endanger   their   existence. 


The  Laboratory  and  I  personally  support 
you  very  strongly  in  this  effort  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Alaskan  Natives.  We  are  also 
sending  this  letter  to  Senator  Oravel  and 
Senator  Stevens.  Please  feel  free  to  use  it  In 
anyway  you  wish  to  further  assist  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Schinoer,  Director. 


Statement  of  Allen  D.  Alowa 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Allen  D.  Alowa  from  the  vUlage  of  Savoonga 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  off  the  West 
coast  of  Alaska.  I  am  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  St. 
Lawrence  Island  and  particularly  the  vil- 
lages of  Oambell,  Savoonga  and  Northeast 
Cape. 

It  is  not  by  my  wish  that  I  am  here, 
for  I  should  be  at  home  making  prepara- 
tions to  insure  that  my  children  will  be 
fed  and  warm  the  next  winter.  But  even 
as  my  people  prepare  now  to  venture  into  the 
dangers  of  the  Bering  Sea  to  work  for  their 
only  livelihood,  there  is  activity  in  this  Con- 
gress to  take  away  the  only  living  we  know: 
the  use  of  sea  manunals  for  our  food  and 
our  only  means  of  trade. 

The  Eskimos  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Island 
were  shocked,  as  Indeed  aU  Alaska  was,  to 
find  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  sea 
manunals  by  the  Eskimo  people,  except  for 
what  it  terms  subsistence;  that  Is  to  say  then, 
that  If  Indeed  we  should  chance  to  take  a 
walrus,  the  bUl  prohibits  our  ever  using  the 
tusks  and  skins  to  make  our  arts  and  crafts. 
We  would  be  forced  to  destroy  those  things 
which  now  bring  us  a  living,  however  meager 
that  may  be  to  you.  We  say  that  all  too  much 
of  this  kind  of  insensitive  activity  Is  taking 
place  here  in  the  East  by  people  who  know 
nothing  of  our  Eskimo  people  and  our  cul- 
ture, much  less  our  dependence  upon  the 
sea  and  natiu«'s  own  conservation  in  our 
waters. 

Ikfr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  my  people 
have  asked  me  to  plead  with  you,  to  make  you 
understand  what  we  face  in  my  home  island, 
if  you  also  agree  with  your  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  pass  a  law  with  such  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  is 
not  the  ideal  place  to  live  as  American  ideals 
go.  It  Is  an  island  some  104  miles  long  and 
twenty  miles  wide.  It  Is  over  one  hundred 
miles  away  from  mainland  Alaska  and  forty 
miles  from  Siberia  in  the  frigid,  ever  wind- 
swept Bering  Sea.  There  is  precipitation  three 
hundred  days  out  of  the  year,  the  average 
temperature  is  twenty  degrees  above  zero  and 
it  is  almost  always  blowing,  much  of  the  time 
very  hard.  Even  for  the  Eskimo  it  is  hard 
living;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  home — and  as 
some  put  it,  it  is  where  "Ood"  placed  us.  Life 
is  bard.  Life  is  constant  activity — not  sports, 
not  vacations,  not  dining  and  dancing,  but 
hard  work  to  maintain  life — for  one  day  of 
relaxation  could  mean  starvation  for  a 
family. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  sitting  at 
home  and  watching  television  so  that  we  too 
could  flood  your  rooms  with  letters,  because 
a  camera  has  shown  us  the  violent  death  of 
an  animal,  or  in  our  case  a  sea  mammal. 
Without  watching  television  we  know  vio- 
lent death,  not  of  animals  but  of  ourselves 
as  we  dally  strive  to  Just  maintain  the  life 
of  our  people.  All  meat  bearing  foods  which 
Americans  place  on  their  tables  every  day 
comes  from  animals,  yes  animals.  Killed  one 
way  or  another.  We  too  kill  animals  and  sea 
mammals  because  somehow  that's  how  it  was 
meant  to  be — for  it  Is  our  food  and  our  live- 
lihood. We  don't  waste  for  pleasure  or  for 
any  other  reason.  We  do  not  waste  at  all — 
our  men  die  yearly  trying  to  bring  every 
bit  of  the  sea  mammal  home  to  be  used  in 
some  way  in  our  life.  To  waste  is  to  die. 


And  yet  I  read  with  dismay  and  heartbreak 
the  report  by  Mr.  Oarmats  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
in  a  report  on  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1071.  (H.R.  10420)  that  Eskimos 
shoot  "indiscriminately"  at  Walnis  and  bring 
home  only  the  floaters.  He  further  states  that 
the  real  reason  for  shooting  walrus  is  for  the 
\xBe  of  the  ivory  tusks.  He  states  that  rather 
than  eating  the  walrus  meat,  Eskimos  had 
fed  the  meat  to  the  sled  dogs,  which  have 
now  been  replaced  by  the  snowmobile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  Mr.  Oarmatz  or  any 
other  such  thinking  one-day  tourist  to  live 
with  my  people  on  St.  Lawrence  Island  for 
one  year.  Let  him  leave  his  American  Express 
card  home  and  let  him  be  poor,  and  let  him 
be  hungry  so  that  no  matter  how  afraid  be 
may  be  of  drowning  or  l>elng  killed  by  the 
elements,  he  must  venture  forth  each  day 
and  each  week  to  bring  food  home  for  bis 
family  and  himself.  And  yes,  let  him  bring 
bis  family  too.  We  are  not  Just  men  In  Alaska, 
we  are  women  and  children.  We  have  no  less 
love  for  our  famUy  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can. If  there  is  nothing  else  to  life  for  others, 
for  us  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  exist  and  that  to 
us  Is  precious.  Nature  provided  us  that  right 
with  the  food  that  comes  to  us  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Island  year  after  year. 

But  we  are  discovering  that  the  experts  are 
not  those  who  have  lived  with  and  depended 
upon  these  mammals  for  centuries;  the  ex- 
perts are  those  who  have  never  seen  our 
lands  much  less  our  lives  and  our  homes  for 
even  a  brief  period  of  time.  These  wild 
statements  about  Eskimo  waste  of  the  mam- 
mals is  prefaced  In  the  report  by  this  state- 
ment: "n.S.  Knowledge  and  Research  pro- 
grams devoted  to  the  rest  of  the  seals  Includ- 
ing the  sea  lions  and  the  walruses,  is  tiny". 
And  so  the  Eskimos  will  be  deprived  of  their 
livelihood  and  the  scientists  will  receive  their 
grants  to  study  the  mammal. 

If  we  Indeed  do  not  live  on  the  walrus 
now,  then  what  are  we  living  on?  Beef,  ham, 
and  pork?  E^ven  niral  Americans  aa«  con- 
cerned about  the  high  prices  of  these  foods. 
What  few  staples  we  buy  are  pvirchased  at  a 
dear  price,  not  with  mere  barter,  but  with 
hard  earned  American  dollars.  One  can  of 
corned  beef  bash  costs  70t.  A  five  pound 
lx>x  of  Pilot  Bread,  a  large  round  cracker 
which  we  use  with  our  canned  and  native 
meats,  runs  $1.60.  For  the  children,  one  can 
of  evaporated  milk  is  50<  and  for  the  hunter 
who  needs  sugar  on  the  sea,  ten  pounds  of 
sugar  Is  $1.75. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Walrus  himts  and 
how  we  supposedly  waste  our  food  products. 
Just  about  this  time  of  year,  the  storms  from 
the  south  begin  to  pound  our  Island  and 
the  men  of  our  villages  stand-by  with  their 
skin  boats  for  the  smallest  break  In  the 
weather.  The  warmer  winds  from  the  south 
break  the  ice  from  our  shores  and  drive 
them  north  for  tens  of  miles.  The  hunters, 
every  able  man  in  the  village,  then  leave  In 
skin  t>oat3  27  and  30  feet  long  and  about 
six  feet  wide,  on  a  twenty  to  forty  mile  ride 
out  to  sea  to  get  their  food,  the  Walrus  and 
seal.  The  boats  have  crews  of  5  or  6  men. 
We  use  outboards  on  our  skin  boats.  They 
range  from  25  to  40  horsepower.  We  have  to 
buy  our  gas,  at  least  enough  to  get  us  to 
the  ice  floes  and  back  with  our  food.  Gas  . 
costs  us  78t  a  gallon. 

When  we  reach  oxu:  hunting  area,  we  take 
only  what  each  crew  can  safely  handle  and 
safely  transptort  back  to  the  island.  NOT  A 
THING  is  wasted.  The  Eskimo  uses  every  bit 
of  the  Walrus  and  transports  all  of  his  catch 
back  to  home.  We  must  pay  at  least  $5.00  for 
a  l>ox  of  shells,  and  they  often  run  as  high 
as  $10.00 — when  every  bit  of  Eskimo  earned 
dollars  are  being  expanded  tor  the  hunt, 
you  can  l>e  sure  we  do  not  shoot  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

If  there  is  as  much  as  one  walrus  per  hunt- 
er taken,  both  in  the  skin  boat  and  in  tow, 
you  can  be  sure  that  a  trip  is  not  very  swift. 
It  often  takes  more  than  seven  hours  on  the 
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open  frigid  sea  to  bring  the  catch  home.  A 
lot  of  gas(Alne  is  used.  11  a  8t<»'m  should  de- 
velop during  this  time,  however  mild,  the 
crews  are  usually  lost. 

It  Is  not  sport,  it  la  not  pleasure  that 
drives  us  to  leave  our  homes  and  our  loved 
ones;  it  Is  survival.  Because  we  depend  on 
the  animal  and  sea  mammal,  we  do  not  waste 
it. 

When  we  reach  our  Island,  the  crew  mem- 
bers and  family  take  part  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  catch.  It  is  divided  among  the 
crew,  first  in  meat  and  then  in  hide  and 
ivory.  Because  if  the  ivory  and  hide  are  not 
made  into  beautiful  objects  that  people  on 
the  mainland  will  buy — there  will  be  no 
money  to  buy  gas  and  ammunition  for  the 
next  hunt.  If  there  is  not  another  hunt — 
there  is  no  food.  And  though  others  may  dis- 
approve and  wrinkle  their  noses,  this  is  a 
food  we  enjoy. 

Just  because  one  hunts  doesn't  mean  one 
brings  something  home  to  the  table.  So  we 
must  hunt  aU  the  time — and  if  not  hunt- 
ing then  trapping.  And  as  tired  as  we  may  be 
when  we  come  home  each  day,  there  is  still 
the  ivory  to  carve  or  the  skin  to  sew,  be- 
cause these  bring  cash  and  cash  buys  us  the 
few  staples  that  people  claim  have  replaced 
walrus  and  seal  in  our  diet. 

The  amount  of  cash  my  people  make  is 
not  much.  We  consider  ourselves  lucky  If 
we  make  over  $3,000  In  one  year — gross 
money.  It  aU  has  to  come  from  a  talent  many 
of  us  have — the  creation  of  art  objects  from 
the  same  animal  that  we  have  been  blessed 
with  as  our  food.  There  Is  no  other  Income 
through  Jobs. 

Out  of  that  $3,000,  we  need  to  buy  fuel 
oil  and  coal  to  get  some  warmth.  There  are 
no  trees  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  Just  tundra, 
and  the  wind  blows  almost  all  the  time.  We 
are  fortunate  that  driftwood  collects  on  our 
shores  in  summer.  The  entire  family  collects 
wood  all  summer  long  for  winter  fuel.  Fuel 
oil.  Senators,  costs  us  $2.50  for  five  gallons 
. . .  and  it  lasts  only  a  day  and  a  half.  Others 
use  coal  stoves  for  lx>th  cooking  and  heating 
because  they  can  use  wood  with  it.  A  100 
pound  sack  of  coal  costs  ten  dollars  and  a 
sack  lasts  only  one  day  I 

Did  someone  say  we  feed  Walrus  to  our 
dogs  and  eat  something  else  that  we  perhaps 
bought  with  cash?  Did  someone  say  we  kill 
the  sea  mammals  Just  for  the  Ivory  l>ecause 
ivory  makes  us  a  wealthy,  ht^py  people. 

I  say  Mr.  Chairman  and  respected  Senators 
that  we  have  been  misrepresented,  and 
shamefully  so.  We  are  not  in  Alaska  for 
America  to  gawk  at  or  play  with,  nor  to  be 
ploys  of  conservationists.  We  know  better 
than  any  proclaimed  conservationist  what  it 
means  to  conserve  that  which  you  depend  up- 
on. We're  not  a  documentary  to  l>e  talked 
about,  we're  for  real.  We  live  this  life  I  have 
described.  We  love  our  Alaska.  We  live  there, 
and  too  often  we  die  very  young  there.  But 
It  is  home.  It  feeds  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  we  cannot  do 
any  better  than  to  try  In  this  humble  way 
to  convince  you  of  our  heart-felt  fears. 

Tou  live  in  a  complicated  world  where 
many  problems  face  you  every  day  and  you 
must  make  decisions.  Our  world  Is  simple  but 
life  Is  difficult.  But  It  Is  a  life  we  know  and 
one  we  respect. 

If  you  pass  a  law  prohibiting  us  from  using 
the  sea  mammals  as  we  have  done  for  cen- 
turies and  deprive  us  of  the  only  income  we 
have,  you  may  never  hear  the  mourning  of 
my  people  as  their  life  Is  taken  from  them. 
What  shall  you  send  us  in  replacement  of  a 
life  we  have  known  for  hundreds  of  years- 
social  workers  and  drugs  to  dull  our  days?^ 

Or  will  you  find  some  love  in  your  hearts 
for  my  people  Just  as  you  have  for  the  ani- 
mals and  the  sea  mammals,  and  let  us  who 
live  so  near  to  nature  and  its  temper,  deter- 
mine how  we  wiU  live  in  balance.  How  much 
more  evidence  do  you  need  than  the  hun- 
dreds of  years  we've  made  it  work. 


Honorable  Senators,  we  are  thankful  for 
your  time  and  your  attention.  We  cannot  teU 
you  what  to  do.  We  can  only  teU  you  who 
we  are.  There  are  no  charities  to  save  us  but 
ourselves,  and  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States. 

TESTIMONY  BT  WaLDO  BODFISH 

Dear  Honorable  Senators:  I  am  happy  to 
bring  testimony  before  you  distinguished 
gentlemen  concerning  the  importance  of  sea 
mammals  In  my  life  and  that  of  my  people. 
I  am  a  69  year  old  Eskimo  man  who  was 
bom  at  Teller  Mission,  Alaska.  I  have  lived 
along  the  Arctic  Coast  all  my  life,  and  have 
lived  in  Wainwright,  the  village  I  represent, 
for  the  past  54  years.  As  is  true  of  almost  all 
of  330  people  of  Wainwright,  I  throughout 
my  life  have  depended  upon  hunting  for 
the  main  part  of  my  subsistence. 

Hunting  of  sea  mammals  is  very  Important 
for  the  people  of  my  viUage.  We  must  hunt 
for  food  because  we  have  little  monetary 
income  and  the  prices  of  outside  meats  are 
extremely  high.  For  example,  beef  tongue, 
$1.30  per  pound;  welners,  $1.30  per  pound; 
hamburger,  $1.39  per  pound;  chicken,  $1.00 
per  pound;  and  pork  chops,  $1.90  per  pound. 
Approximately  5%  of  our  meat  comes  from 
the  above,  but  95%  of  the  meat  we  consume 
is  acquired  from  hunting.  We  do  hunt 
caribou  and  other  land  animals,  however,  our 
diet  Is  greatly  dependent  upon  sea  mam- 
mals— whales,  seals,  oogruk,  walrus,  beluga, 
and  polar  bear.  Most  every  pait  of  the  sea 
mammals  we  kill  are  used  for  food,  for  either 
ourselves  or  our  dogs. 

Although  the  main  piirpose  of  our  hunt- 
ing sea  mammals  Is  that  of  food,  the  skins 
and  other  by-products  which  we  cannot  eat 
are  used  for  many  purposes.  Sealskins  have 
traditionally  been  used  by  many  people  for 
Jackets,  pants,  slippers,  and  mukluks.  They 
also  are  used  for  gun  cases,  cartridge  pouches, 
sled  bags,  rope,  and  other  purposes.  Oogruk 
skins  provide  soles  for  our  mukluk,  lines 
and  rope,  and  covers  for  our  canoes.  Walrus 
hide  Is  also  used  for  rope.  Ivory  from  walrus 
is  important  too.  It  is  used  in  many  imple- 
nients — fish  hooks,  seal  hook  handles,  tool 
for  making  fish  net,  drum  handles,  etc.! 
Baleen  from  whale  is  used  for  lashings  and 
sled  runners.  The  walrus  stomach  lining 
and  linings  of  whale  organs  are  used  for 
drum  heads.  These  are  a  few  of  the  personal 
use  uses  we  make  of  the  by-products  of  sea 
mammal  hiuiting. 

But  the  most  Important  use  of  the  by- 
products of  our  sea  mammal  hunting  Is  that 
for  arts  and  crafts  and  other  commercial  pur- 
poses. Much  of  the  monetary  income  of  my 
village  comes  from  the  sale  of  items  made 
from  these  sea  mammals.  Seal  skins  are  sold 
to  be  \ised  in  making  various  items  of  cloth- 
ing. My  wife  and  the  other  ladies  of  Wain- 
wright also  make  and  seU  Jackets,  mukluks. 
slippers,  mittens,  purses,  hats,  gun  cases,  and 
other  items  from  seal  skins.  The  soles  of  the 
mukluks  they  sell  are  of  oogruk  skin.  Crafts- 
men of  Wainwright  also  make  and  sell  many 
Items  from  the  baleen  of  the  whale  and  ivory 
from  the  walrus.  Baleen  is  made  Into  bas- 
kets, boats,  wolf  scarers,  letter  openers, 
bracelets,  headbands,  and  ornamentations  on 
other  art  objects.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar 
with  the  many  lieautifui  ivory  carvings  and 
etchings  that  are  made  from  walrus  teeth 
and  tusks.  The  hides  of  the  polar  bear  are 
mainly  sold  to  outsiders. 

As  you  can  see.  In  order  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  my  people  any  legislation  concerning  the 
controlling  and  restricting  of  the  killing  of 
sea  mammals  must  allow  lis  first  to  con- 
tinue subsistence  hunting  of  these  animals 
for  food  and  other  personal  purposes;  and 
second  to  use  the  by-products  of  the  ani- 
mals, which  we  kill  for  sul>sistence,  for  arts 
and  crafts  and  other  commercial  uses.  Al- 
though the  Marine  Mammal  Preservation  Act 
as  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


does  allow  for  subsistence  hunting,  it  docs 
not  allow  \is  to  use  these  by-products  for  arts 
and  crafts  and  other  commercial  purposes. 
We  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  which 
will  allow  both  subsistence  himtlng  and  the 
use  of  the  by-products  for  arts  and  crafts 
and  other  commercial  purposes  of  my  vil- 
lage. If  the  House  bill  is  passed  as  Is,  It 
would  put  many  more  people  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  as  it  would  deprive  them  of  their 
monetary  Income  from  these  commercial 
uses. 

We  are  as  concerned  or  more  concerned 
than  many  people  are  of  the  preservation  of 
sea  mammals,  for  this  is  a  basis  of  our  live- 
lihood. Our  killing  of  these  animals  is 
limited  by  nature  as  whales,  l>eluga,  oogruk, 
walrus,  and  polar  bear  are  in  ovir  waters  only 
seasonally.  When  they  are  present  in  our 
waters,  we  must  kill  enough  to  provide  \is 
with  food  throughout  the  year.  Much  of 
our  meat  is  stored  in  underground  cellars 
to  use  in  other  seasons. 

As  the  father  of  12  children,  all  but  two 
who  still  live  off  the  land  and  sea,  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  voice  my  concern 
in  this  legislation  that  could  greatly  affect 
or  alter  the  way  of  life  of  my  people.  I 
appreciate  having  a  voice  in  this  important 
matter. 

Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Senator  Nick  Begich, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Sea  Mammal  Bill  being  discussed  on 
the  House  floor  today  March  8  will  seriously 
affect  the  livelihood  of  natives  who  tradi- 
tionally have  made  a  living  from  subsistence 
hunting  In  addition  to  deriving  modest  In- 
comes from  arts  and  crafts  from  sea  mam- 
mals. Amendments  eliminating  subsistence 
hunting  of  sea  mammals  would  amount  to 
cultural  genocide.  Rural  Alaska  community 
action  program  favors  humanitarian  sea 
mammal  harvest,  but  we  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  traditional  Alaska  natixe 
livelihood. 

We  urge  the  present  bill  be  tabled  until 
hearings  can  be  held  in  Alaska. 

John  Shively, 
Executive  Director  Ruralcap. 

Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Representative  Begich, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Copy  of  wire  sent  to  Congressman  Pryor. 
This  Is  to  clarify  that  Friends  of  the  Earth 
opposes  any  provision  that  would  ban  native 
subsistence  hunting  of  marine  mammals 
with  the  possible  exception  of  ui  endan- 
gered species.  Thank  you. 

Art  DAvmsoN. 
Alaska  Representative  Friends  of  the 
'       Earth. 

AuKE  Bay,  Alaska. 

April  12,  1972. 
Congressman  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building.   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Congressman    Begich:  It    has    Just 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  "Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Bill"  has  passed  the  House. 
Approximately   10,000   Natives  Alaskans  de- 
pend solely  for  their  cash  income  on  the  sale 
of  arts  and  crafts.  OOVc   of  Native  arts  and 
crafts  products  depend  upon  the  use  of  ma- 
rine mammals    (skins  and  ivory)    for  their 
production. 

By  all  means  establish  the  commission 
and  advisory  l>oard  as  soon  as  possible  to 
study  the  sea  mammal  populations  and  make 
recommendation  concerning  their  protec- 
tion. 

Don't  take  away  the  livelihood  that  30.000 
Alaskan  Natives  dejiend  on  now  as  part  of 
their  income. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Elsenbart. 
Lawrence  C.  Hill 

(Mrs.)    Jo   MICHALSKI. 
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Mat  2, 1973. 
DsaiSenatob8tkvu(8:  Enclosed  find  three 
statements  of  testimony  by  three  Eskimos 
from  Walnwrlght  village. 

These  copies  are  being  sent  In  possible  lieu 
of  opportunity  to  appear  in  person.  Should 
someone  from  Wainright  appear  In  Nome  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing,  he  will  be  authorized 
to  read  these  statements. 

II  no  representative  from  our  village  makes 
It  to  Nome,  we  will  authorize  one  of  the  Dar- 
row  delegates  to  represent  us  by  reading  these 
testimonies  for  tis. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BuxT  Blair  Patkotak. 
Mayor,   Wainwright   City   Council.    Wain- 
right.  Alaska. 

Ann.  26,  1972. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

My  name  is  Weir  Negovanna,  an  Eskimo, 
living  at  Wamwrlgbt,  Alaska.  I  am  65  years 
old  and  a  member  of  United  Presbyterian 
Chxirch.  I  represent  the  people  of  Waln- 
wrlght. whose  population  is  about  335  peo- 
ple. I  live  in  Alaska  aU  my  life,  mainly  along 
the  arctic  coast. 

In  my  younger  days  I  make  my  living  by 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping.  And  for  last 
six  years  I  support  my  family  by  carving 
bones  of  sea-mammals  which  I  sell  to  buy 
food  and  other  necessities.  My  wife  also  Is  au 
Eskimo,  a  wonderful  housewife  and  a  skin 
sewer  for  our  use  and  also  for  sale.  She  makes 
water-proof  boots  out  of  seal  skin  and  oog- 
rook-skin. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  have  heard  that  there  Is 
a  law  about  to  be  passed  concerning  the 
hunting  of  sea-mammals.  It  Is  true  that 
there  is  an  exception  that  would  allow  na- 
tives to  hunt  for  subsistence,  (which  Is  good 
for  this  is  our  life)  but  the  thing  that  wUl 
hurt  me  and  my  fellow  natives  Is  the  preven- 
tion of  salable  items  from  sea-mammal  hunt. 
For  we,  who  do  not  depend  on  Jobs  will  be 
deprived  of  our  ability  to  buy  and  sell  from 
local  stores,  and  therefore  forced  into  welfare 
recipients  against  our  will. 

Once  a  year  our  whaling  season  opens,  and 
only  if  we  are  lucky  a  whale  or  two  would 
be  caught  for  our  year's  supply  of  meat. 
Which  is  then  stored  into  our  underground 
cellars,  and  every  edible  part  of  a  whale  is  not 
wasted.  And  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  and 
a.s  we  observe  the  bow-head  whales  we  hunt 
are  numerous  as  ever. 

As  for  walrus,  who  says  they  are  decreas- 
ing! Certainly  not  us,  because  as  we  observe 
them  they  are  numerous  as  ever.  And  besides, 
we  don't  bunt  as  many  as  we  use  to  in  order 
to  supply  our  dog-team.  Our  major  means  of 
travel  are  snow-machines  now,  and  they  don't 
need  meats  of  mammals  to  keep  them  run- 
ning. Therefore  what  mammals  we  caught  are 
u.=ed  mainly  for  our  own  meat  supply. 

One  of  the  happiest  moments  In  the  life  of 
an  Eskimo  Is  the  report  of  a  whale  catch,  be- 
cause m  such  a  catch  every  native  shares. 
And  yet  this  very  thing  is  threatened,  and 
the  Joy  of  being  an  Eskimo  will  be  another 
notch  lower  if  the  bill  passes. 
Submitted  by: 

Weir  Negoanna, 
Wainwright,  Alaska. 

April  18,  1972. 
To  uhom  it  may  concern: 

My  name  is  Blair  Patkotak,  and  I  am 
known  by  the  name  of  "BILLY".  I'm  a  na- 
tive Eskimo  from  the  arctic  coastal  village 
of  Wainwright,  Alaska.  I  represent  the 
Wainwright  city  council,  a  fourth-class  city 
of  which  I  am  the  mayor.  The  population 
of  Wainwright  village  is  330  people. 

I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  the 
opportunity  to  voice  my  concern  about  the 
proposed  House  bill  called  "The  Marine 
Mammal  Preservation  Act".  I  fear  this  bill, 
as  proposed,  will  be  very  damaging  to  our 
native  economy  which,  as  you  know,  is 
marginal  as  It  la.  Our  economy  at  Wain- 
wright  is   based  primarily  on   the  seasonal 


availability  of  the  marine  tnatTnifi»i«  such 
as  seals,  walrus,  whale,  and  polar  bear.  These 
mammals  are  harvested  in  season.  When  they 
are  plentiful,  our  economy  Improves;  when 
they  are  scarce,  our  economy  decllnJes. 

I  would  like  to  describe  how  we  utilize 
each  of  these  mammals.  Seals,  usually  quite 
numerous,  are  taken  for  meat  for  the  village 
people  and  for  the  dogs,  which  we  use  for 
transportation  on  the  winter  Ice  In  search 
of  food  and  clothing.  The  seal  skin  has 
many  uses,  some  of  which  are  mukluks 
(boots),  waterproof  bags,  rawhide  ropes, 
and  kayak  coverings.  With  or  without  the 
fur,  the  skin  Is  valuable  to  the  natives  and 
is  one  of  the  few  sources  of  Income  when 
sold  to  the  ouside  fur  companies. 

Walrus  Is  harvested  each  season,  gen- 
erally m  July  and  August.  The  meat  Is 
edible,  and  the  hide  Is  used  for  rope  and 
skin-boat  covering.  The  ivory  is  another 
small  source  of  Income,  and  brings  about 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  pound.  The  natives  who 
carve  are  able  to  sell  trinkets  which  are  In 
good  demand  statewide,  which  assists  the 
village  economy.  The  walrus  is  harvested 
carefully,  and  is  always  taken  for  food  as 
well  as  ivory. 

Polar  bear  Is  harvested  each  season,  and 
generally  a  total  of  12  to  15  are  taken  each 
year  by  the  village  of  Wainwright.  We  kill 
the  animal  for  food,  and  generally  sell  the 
hide,  which  brings  In  $30.00  per  linear  foot, 
or  more,  and  is  a  major  assistance  to  the 
village  economy. 

The  whale,  especially  the  bowhead  species. 
Is  hunted  only  in  the  later  part  of  April  and 
during  May.  This  mammal  is  considered  a 
highly-prized  catch  among  the  native  whalers 
and  the  entire  village.  Almost  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  whale  is  edible,  and  the  muk- 
luk  is  considered  a  delicacy  among  the  na- 
tives. The  baleen  is  kept  for  use  by  the  native 
artisans  and  craftsmen  to  make  into  artifacts 
which,  when  sold,  assist  the  village  economy. 
Any  bill  or  legislation  which  would  limit  or 
prohibit  a  native  from  utilizing  his  only 
source  of  food,  clothing,  and  small  income 
would  certainly  result  in  more  of  my  people 
on  the  welfare  roll,  and  woiUd  Impose  a 
severe  hardship  on  my  people. 

Jobs  are  non-existent  for  the  most  part  in 
our  area,  and  living  is  meager  even  in  good 
years.  Better  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
food  we  consume  at  Wainwright  comes  from 
the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  most  of  our 
clothing.  Hunting  and  fishing  provide  our 
only  source  of  Income.  My  pet^le  are  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  the  bounty  from  the 
sea,  and  are  aware  of  their  obligation  to 
protect  that  bounty.  For  centuries  the 
unwritten  law,  passed  from  generation  to 
generation  among  the  Eskimos,  is  "Harvest 
only  what  you  cannot  waste  .  .  .  only  what 
you  can  use."  I  could  not  support  any  bill  or 
legislation  which  could  deprive  my  people 
of  their  main  source  of  food,  clothing,  and 
living  necessities  ...  in  fact,  for  most,  the 
only  .source. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Blair  Patkotak, 
Mayor,  Wainwright  Village. 


Secretakt's  Program  Representative, 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  20, 1972. 
To:  Honorable  Nick  Begich,  Congressman  for 

Alaska. 
From:    W.   L.   Kubley,   Secretary's   Program 

Representative. 
Subject:  Alaska  Rural  Development  CoimcU 

Resolutions. 
I  thought  you  would  be  interested  In  the 
attached  resolution  which  was  passed  at  the 
recent  Rural  Development  Council  meeting 
here  in  Anchorage.  This  Is  a  very  active 
council  and  meets  quarterly  in  different  loca- 
tions throughout  the  State.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  In  Kodiak,  June  13  and  14. 
Dr.  James  W.  Matthews,  Director,  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  Is  chairman  of  the 
Council  and  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in 


bringing  the  different  Federal  and  State 
agencies  together.  This  has  resulted  in  a  co- 
ordination of  programs  and  has  shown  where 
duplication  of  efforts  can  be  eliminated.  I 
am  also  enclosing  a  list  of  those  participants 
at  the  last  meeting  and  a  brochure  on  the 
Council. 

Resolution  Concerning  Protection  and 
Use  or  Marine  Mammals 

The  members  of  the  Alaska  Rural  Develop- 
ment Coimcil,  being  representative  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  In  Alaska,  are  op- 
posed to  passage  of  House  BlU  10420,  In  Its 
present  form,  and  any  similar  totally  restric- 
tive bills  in  the  Senate  regarding  protection 
of  marine  mammals.  Our  primary  opposition 
is  to  Section  107(a)(3);  that  such  taking 
of  marine  mammals  for  subsistence  purposes 
by  Indian,  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  peoples  "is  not 
done  for  purposes  of  direct  or  Indirect  com- 
mercial sale." 

First,  we  feel  that  this  bill,  which  wUl 
have  a  major  Impact  on  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Alaska,  should  at  least  be  sub- 
ject to  public  hearings  In  nural  and  metro- 
politan areas  of  Alaska  before  being  con- 
sidered. Second,  if  this  biU  becomes  law  It 
Immediately  destroys  the  Native  arts  and 
crafts  cottage-industry  as  it  apparently  pre- 
cludes the  sales  of  any  parts  of  the  sea  mam- 
mals, or  any  items  made  from  the  tanned 
skins,  or  objects  of  art  carved  from  the  tusks 
or  teeth.  The  cultures  of  these  costal  Na- 
tive peoples  are  firmly  based  on  the  full  uti- 
lization of  the  sea  mammals.  To  Impose  the 
dominant  society's  cultural  norm  of  waste  of 
a  valuable  resource  is  not  only  counter  to 
their  cultural  beliefs,  but  is  also  contrary 
to  present  U.S.  policy  on  waste  pollution. 

In  addition,  this  arts  and  crafts  trade  Is, 
in  many  viUages,  a  major  source  of  cash 
income  for  the  village.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act  will  not  solve  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  these  people  for  the  near 
future.  There  is  no  money  available  to  the 
Native  people  from  this  Act  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  total  disbursements  of  cash  over 
the  first  five  years  are  estimated  at  $550  per 
person.  The  lands  aUotted  under  this  Act 
have  value  only  for  subsistence  use  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  as  it  has  been  estimated 
that  it  will  take  about  25  years  to  complete 
the  surveying  on  the  40  mlUion  acres  at 
the  present  level  of  funding.  So  it  can  be 
seen,  that  to  destroy  this  Native  arts  and 
crafts  industry  by  legislative  flat  is  to  con- 
demn these  peoples  to  a  poverty  and  welfare 
existence  wthin  an  inflated  cash  economy. 
We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  Marine 
Mammals  BUI  not  be  considered  for  passage 
until  public  hearings  are  held  in  Alaska,  and 
until  the  bill  is  amended  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Native  arts  and  crafts  in- 
dustry. 

New   Committee   Formed 

A  plea  for  letters  and  contributions  has 
gone  out  from  a  newly-formed  committee 
aimed  at  opposing  ocean  mammals  legisla- 
tion detrimental  to  Alaskan  Native  groups. 

A  bill  that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  ocean 
mammals  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  March  by  a  vote  of  362-10. 
A  similar  measure  that  would  allow  subsist- 
ence use  of  certain  species  and  for  contin- 
uance ot  the  Native  crafts  industries  for  lo- 
cal marketing  only  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate's  Commerce  Committee. 

The  group,  named  the  WHALE  (What  Hap- 
pens to  Alaska's  Living  Eskimos?)  Commit- 
tee, Is  composed  of  members  of  the  State 
Legislature's  Bush  Caucus  and  other  w^- 
known  Native  leaders,  artists,  and  hunters. 

Initial  members  of  the  Committee,  orga- 
nizing In  Juneau,  are  Senators  William  Hens- 
ley   (D-Kotzebue),  Senator  Kay  Poland  (D- 
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Kodiak),  Senator  Jay  Hammond  (B-Nak- 
nek) ,  Representatives  Martin  Moore  (D-Em- 
monak),  Ed  Naughton  (D-Kodlak),  Oeorge 
Hohman  (D-Bethel);  Chuck  Degnan  (D-Un- 
alakleet),  Carl  Moses  (D-Unalaska) ,  Frank 
Peratrovlch  (D-Klawock),  Oeorge  Charles. 
Emll  Nottl,  Connie  Paddock,  Anne  Walker, 
Brenda  Itta,  Howard  Rock. 

One  of  the  Committee  members.  Senator 
WiUie  Hensley  said,  "We  hope  to  coordinate 
a  successful  effort  to  see  that  amendments 
are  made  to  the  bill  so  that  Alaska's  Natives 
can  continue  to  utilize  the  ocean  mammals 
as  they  have  since  time  Immemorial." 

The  bill,  HB  10420  passed  recently  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  places  a  five-year 
moratorium  on  the  taking  of  ocean  mam- 
mals. A  Senate  version,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Ted  Stevens,  SB  3161,  contains  amend- 
ments allowing  for  subsistence  hunting  and 
fishing  of  ocean  mammals  and  tor  produc- 
tion of  handcrafts. 

"It  ts  our  intention  to  see  that  amend- 
ments which  take  consideration  the  needs  of 
Alaska  is  in  the  final  bill,"  Hensley  added. 
"A  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  seals  or  whales 
could  wipe  out  entire  cultures,  have  a  severe 
Impact  on  local  econconies  as  well  as  ad- 
versely effect  the  economy  of  the  State." 

Members  of  the  WHALE  Committee  have 
asked  for  financial  contributions  for  an  ef- 
fort to  publicize  their  cause.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to:  The  WHALE  Committee, 
1800  Glacier  Avenue,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801. 

Additionally,  Committee  members  urge 
Alaskans  to  write  the  following  Senators  In 
Congress,  expressing  their  opinion  on  the 
matter:  Senators  Warren  Magnuson,  John 
Pastore.  Vance  Hartke,  Phillip  Hart,  Howard 
Cannon,  Russel  Long,  Frank  Moss,  Marlow 
Cook,  J.  Olenn  BeaU.  Mark  £latfield,  Ernest 
HoUlngs,  Daniel  Inouye,  William  Spong,  Nor- 
ris  Cotton,  Jemies  Pearson,  Robert  Griffin, 
and  Howard  Baker. 

Hearings  in  Alaska  have  been  set  for  March 

11  and  12  in  the  morning  in  Nome  and  May 

12  In  the  afternoon  in  Bethel.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  testify  should  notify  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  by  May  8  by  writing  him  at  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20S10.  They  should 
also  plan  to  limit  their  testimony  to  ten  min- 
utes or  two  pages  of  written  statements. 

Mat  12,  1972. 
Memo  to:  Whale  Committee  members. 
From:  staff. 

Hearings  on  ocean  mammal  legislation 
are  underway  In  Nome  and  Bethel.  At- 
tendance at  the  hearings  was  expected  to 
be  affected  by  the  whaling  season  presently 
underway,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  strong 
testimony  will  be  presented.  Sen.  Daniel 
Inouye  and  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee,  are  con- 
ducting those  hearings.  Sen.  Gravel  is  pres- 
ent, also.  Both  Inouye  and  Stevens  will  be 
In  Juneau  on  Monday  at  8:30  a.m.  for  a  bear- 
ing on  delimitation  of  territorial  waters 
(room  177,  Federal  Building)  and  we  tmder- 
Btand  that  testimony  in  written  form  may  be 
passed  to  them  for  Inclusion  In  the  record 
relating  to  the  mammals  bills.  Or  the  testi- 
mony may  be  sent  to  the  Senators'  Wash- 
ington offices. 

In  the  meantime,  we  hear  that  the  third 
working  draft  of  the  legislation  Is  being 
completed,  an  Irregular  occurrence  consid- 
ering hearings  are  not  concluded.  At  any 
rate,  the  Commerce  Committee  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  on  Monday  to  consider  this 
draft.  Whether  it  contains  the  needed  pro- 
visions Is  not  yet  known.  A  full  committee 
session  is  set  for  May  22  at  which  time  it  is 
thought  that  the  biU  will  be  released.  The 
vote  may  be  as  soon  as  late  May  or  early 
June,  so  that  the  free  conference  commit- 
tee can  deal  with  the  legislation  before  the 
summer  recess.  This,  of  course,  is  the  area 
which  causes  concern  since  most  Informed 
sowces  believe  that  the  House  conferees  will 
override  any  favorable  Senate  amendment  In 


order  to  achieve  a  tougher  bill  of  the  five  year 
moratoritun  that  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Several  things  have  happened  which  will 
help.  Charles  Edwardsen  of  Barrow  has  met 
with  Sen.  Fred  Harris,  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
most  prohibitive  versions,  and  has  turned 
the  Senator  around  on  several  points.  Harris 
is  said  to  have  promised  Edwardsen  to  push 
for  amendments  beneficial  to  Alaskan  inter- 
ests. This  is  a  great  accomplishment. 

Second,  our  contributions,  while  still  not 
adequate,  will  allow  for  printing  of  a  bro- 
chure to  be  distributed  on  Capital  Hill  and 
for  travel  of  three  natives  to  Washington 
next  week. 

Additionally,  coverage  of  the  story  by  UPI 
reached  Washington  papers  and  NBC  news 
Is  reportedly  planning  coverage. 

Material  related  to  ocean  mammals  and 
Alaskan  native  use  is  included  herewith  in 
the  event  that  any  of  you  wish  to  submit 
testimony.  Any  analysis  of  the  legislation  in- 
troduced thus  far  Is  also  included. 

Open  Letter  to  All  Concerned 

KIat  10,  1972. 
Re  sea  mammals  leg^islatlon. 

As  you  know,  hearings  on  the  Sea  Mam- 
mals Legislation  will  be-beld  in  Alaska  May 
11  and  12  in  order  that  voices  of  Alaskans  will 
be  heard  on  these  bills  affecting  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts.  What  intact  these  hear- 
ings will  have  on  a  National  level,  and  at 
the  Washington,  D.C,  scene,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

A  bill  that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  ocean 
mammals  was  passed  in  the  MB.  House  of 
Representatives  in  March  by  a  vote  of  362-10. 
A  similar  measure  that  would  allow  subsist- 
ence use  of  certain  species  and  for  continu- 
ance of  the  Native  crafts  industries  for 
local  marketing  only  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate's  Commerce  Committee. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  an 
Executive  Session  on  Sea  Mammals  Legisla- 
tion on  May  8.  Then,  on  May  22,  the  Full 
Commerce  Committee  will  meet  for  final 
deliberations  on  the  legislation,  in  hopes  to 
vote  on  the  bill  In  late  May  or  early  June. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Free  Conference  Commit- 
tee vrill  meet  and  Congress  hopes  to  have  this 
legislation  become  law  before  recess  in  late 
June  or  early  July. 

The  well-financed,  highly-organized  con- 
servation and  environmental  groups  through- 
out the  Nation  have  been  carrying  out,  for 
several  months  now,  an  extensive  campaign 
to  ban  ocean  mammal  hunting.  Including  Im- 
portant and  needed  uses  of  by-products  of  the 
animals;  therefore,  once  again,  affecting  ad- 
versely the  traditional  way  of  life  and  the 
culture  of  the  First  Americans.  Though  these 
organizations  may  have  well  meaning,  they 
have  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
basic  needs  of  our  culture  and  have  not 
sought  advice  on  these  bills  from  the  first 
and  natural  conservationists — the  Indians, 
Eskimos  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska. 

No  doubt,  there  is  agreement  that  the 
present  economy  of  the  Native  people  is 
sparse,  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion; thus  making  it  hard  to  do  effective  lob- 
bying activities  which  relate  to  the  lives  of 
the  Alaskan  Natives.  The  past  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  aboriginals  in  America 
were  treated  is  Indeed  a  bleak  one;  as  the 
once  rich,  highly  structured  cultures  have 
been  suppressed  to  the  point  that  now  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  to  preserve  the 
present  struggling  cultures. 

With  this  critical  prospect  endangering  the 
original  way  of  life  of  the  First  Americans,  a 
group  Is  being  fcrmed  in  order  to  send  lob- 
byists to  Washington,  D.C;  called  the  WHALE 
Committee — letters  to  whale  standing  for 
What  Happens  to  Alaska's  Living  Eskimos? 
Initial  members  of  the  Whale  Committee  In- 
cilude  Senators  Willie  Hensley,  Kay  Poland, 
Ray  Christiansen;  Representatives  Carl  Moses, 
Martin  Moore,  Ed  Naughton,  Chuck  Degnan, 
Frank  Peratrovlch,  Senator  Jay  Hammond, 
Emll  Notti,  Anne  Walker,  George  Charles, 


Brenda  Itta,  Howard  Bock,  and  Connie  Pad- 
dock; with  Jan  Erickson  and  Tim  Bradner  to 
cover  matters  on  publicity. 

As  said  previously,  the  Whale  Committee 
wants  to  send  at  least  ten  people  from  niral 
areas  to  Washington,  D.C,  to  lobby.  If  you 
vrill  help  out  by  soliciting  for  funds  from  your 
group,  or  anyone  interested,  it  will  be  put 
to  the  most  effective  use  for  the  benefit  of 
Alaska.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to;  Whale 
Committee,  1800  Glacier  Avenue,  Juneau, 
Alaska  99801. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  please  let  us  know  by 
writing  to  the  above  address. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Juneau,  March  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Nick  Begich, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Becich:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  the  following  Joint  Resolution 
which  recently  passed  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
59  am. 

Sincerely, 

William  A.  Eagan,  Governor. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  59 

Relating  to  pending  federal  legislation 
pertaining  to  protection  of  ocean  mammals. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  legislation  is  pending  before  the 
United  States  Senate  which  has  as  its  stated 
purpose  the  protection  of  ocean  mammals: 
and 

Whereas,  although  the  basic  intent  of  this 
legislation  may  be  praiseworthy,  there  is  a 
grave  danger  that  passage  of  present  pro- 
posals would  work  a  severe  hardship  for 
many  of  Alaska's  peoples  who  must  depend 
for  their  very  existence  on  ocean  mammals; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  pending  legis- 
lation persons  would  allegedly  be  permitted 
to  hunt  ocean  mammals  for  subsistence  liv- 
ing by  traditional  means  and  so  long  as 
waste  did  not  occur,  but  not  for  any  com- 
mercial end;  and 

Whereas  what  is  meant  by  this  language 
is  not  clear  and  has  not  been  made  clear  lu 
hearings  held  to  date;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  Alaskans  depend  on 
the  ocean  mammals  for  subsistence,  and 
subsistence  dependence  goes  far  beyond  the 
food  utilization,  such  as  the  making  of 
clothes  and  goods  whicfi  are  worn  or  sold 
to  form  the  only  economy  of  many  villages: 
and 

Whereas  these  Alaskans  directly  affected 
by  passage  of  this  far-reaching  legislation 
have  not  had  full  opportunity  to  testify  re- 
garding the  full  impact  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation upon  their  social  and  economic  well- 
being: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  United  States  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  is  urgently 
requested  to  hold  further  public  hearings  on 
the  proposed  legislation  which  would  afford 
Alaskans  the  opportunity  to  apptear  and  tes- 
tify personally  before  the  committee  on  this 
issue  of  vital  importance  to  them. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Chair- 
man, Senate  Commerce  Committee;  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  F.  Holllngs,  Chairman,  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Nick  Begich,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress. 

Testimont  bt  Hon.  Nick  Begich 
Gentlemen:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  submit 
testimony  for  these  hearings  on  the  Ocean 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  As  you  know,  the 
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House  has  already  passed  a  version  of  tbU 
legislation,  which  Is  now  before  this  Com- 
mittee, and  I  was  one  of  only  ten  House 
members  to  vote  against  that  bill.  I  voted 
against  the  bill  becavise.  In  spfte  of  some 
vital  improvements  which  were  won  on  the 
House  floor.  It  remained  largely  insensitive 
to  the  very  real  problems  and  the  needs  of 
both  the  State  and  the  people  It  will  affect 
the  most. 

My  vote  against  the  bill  was  a  difficult 
one,  because  I  believe  strongly  In  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation,  as  do  all  Alaslcans, 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  vital  wildlife 
resource  of  ocean  mammals.  Nonetheless, 
valid  protection  and  enhancement  simply  do 
not  require  the  insensitive  and  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  social,  economic  and  human 
values.  I  believe  that  a  number  of  specific 
considerations  are  essential  as  the  Senate 
considers  its  own  version  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  would  make  those  factors  clear  today. 

First,  I  argue  In  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  inclusion  of  a  moratorium  concept  in  this 
legislation.  This  concept,  conceived  in  emo- 
tionalism, simply  does  no  credit  to  the  cause 
as  it  represents  a  crude,  broad-brush  ap- 
proach to  a  complex  problem  which  requires 
finely  drawn  and  strictly  enforced  manage- 
ment strategies.  A  moratorium  necessarily 
says  that  both  the  problem  and  the  solution 
for  all  species  of  ocean  mammals,  in  all  geo- 
graphic areas,  is  the  same.  This  is  simply 
untrue  and  unworthy  of  responsible  declsion- 
malcing. 

The  basic  failure  of  a  moratorium  approach 
Is  that  it  remains  inflexible  even  In  the  face 
of  later-acquired  knowledge  which  indicates 
that,  in  tome  situations,  another  approach 
is  better.  Although  we  can  try  to  foresee  all 
problems,  and  create  exceptions  to  the  mora- 
torixim.  It  Is  clearly  Impossible  to  foresee 
them  all.  Far  better,  in  my  own  view,  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  thorough  and  sensitive  per- 
mit procedure  as  originally  proposed  In 
H.R.  10420  before  the  moratorium  was  sub- 
stituted. Such  a  procedure,  structured  as 
this  Committee  believes  appropriate,  offers 
the  opportunity  for  each  species,  each  geo- 
graphic area,  to  be  treated  separately  so  as  to 
Insure  the  protection  and  enhancement  plan 
best  in  each  case.  As  is,  there  is  only  one 
plan — the  moratorium. 

Second,  this  bill  must,  regardless  of 
whether  a  moratorium  is  included,  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  the  seal  harvest  under 
the  provisions  of  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal 
Convention.  Because  I  know  very  well  that 
others  will  confirm  what  I  say,  I  simply  state 
that  the  success  of  this  program,  as  con- 
trolled and  supervised  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
vention, is  a  model  for  future  International 
environmental  agreements.  I  urge  that  the 
administration  of  this  Convention  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  direct  operation  of  the  ma- 
rine mammal  legislation  either  by  exclusion- 
ary language  from  any  elements  of  a  permit 
system  or  moratorium  or  by  the  statutory 
granting  of  a  permit  for  the  harvest  program 
found  to  be  necessary  and  best  each  year. 
Incidentally,  the  administration  of  this  Con- 
vention, with  its  yearly  fluctuation  in  per- 
mitted seal  harvest,  and  resultant  recovery 
of  the  seal  herd,  is  the  oest  argument  pos- 
sible against  the  blindness  of  the  moratorium 
approach. 

Third,  and  finally,  I  argue  strongly  for 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  guarantee  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lifestyle  and  traditional  ex- 
istence of  Alaska's  Natives,  who  wUl  be  the 
true  victims  oT  an  insensitive  bill.  Several 
considerations  are  essential.  First  is  the  abso- 
lute protection  of  subsistence  hunting  prac- 
tices in  all  cases  except  those  Involving  en- 
dangered species.  Second  is  the  protection 
of  Native  use  of  all  bl-products  of  animals 
taken  primarily  for  subsistence,  even  where 
that  use  Involves  commercial  sale,  as  well  as 
other  uses.  TTilrd  Is  the  protection  of  the 
traditional  Native  arts  and  crafts  Industry 
which  Is  based  on  the  tise  of  marine  mam- 


mals, such  protection  to  be  fairly  Itmltad 
by  considerations  of  endangered  species,  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  this  "cottage"  industry, 
and  sensitivity  to  existing  cultural  and  per- 
sonal needs. 

Let  us  all  acknowledge  that  there  exists, 
with  respect  to  marine  mammals,  an  environ- 
mental crisis  of  some  proportion,  one  re- 
quiring our  test  mutual  efforts  and  inven- 
tiveness in  providing  solutions.  But  let  us 
admit  that  the  Native's  life  sustaining  prac- 
tices of  decades,  and  the  arts  and  crafts  In- 
dustry growing  from  such  subeistence  prac- 
tices as  the  Native's  only  traditional  response 
to  the  white  man's  cash  economy,  are  simply 
not  the  cause  of  the  crisis  we  are  confronting. 
Let  us  also  admit  that  the  maintaining  ot  a 
people  and  a  traditional  culture  is  of  a  high 
value  Itself,  and  must  weigh  heavily  In  the 
balance. 

This  concludes  my  list  of  primary  concerns 
for  the  legislation  you  are  considering.  I  have 
not  offered  the  voluminous  Information 
which  is  available  to  support  each  of  these 
points  because  I  am  certain  my  many  friends 
in  the  areas  where  these  hearings  are  held 
will  do  so  to  an  extent  which  will  convince 
the  Committee  on  these  matters.  I  believe 
that,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of  those 
who  must  live  on  a  first-hand  basis  with  this 
legislation.  Just  as  they  have  co-existed  with 
the  marine  mammals  Tor  decades,  this  Com- 
mittee virlll  feel  It  a  duty  to  write  the  sort  of 
sensitive  bill  that  Is  so  very  crucial  to  all  of 
ua. 

Thank  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRECTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  criminal  of- 
fenders is  a  prime  source  of  concern  in 
our  coimtry  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 
Despite  different  social  values  and  mores, 
other  countries  share  the  problem  of 
reducing  recidivism  through  a  rehabili- 
tative corrections  system  rather  than  one 
of  punishment  or  retaliation.  Dr.  Mildred 
M.  Higgins,  director  of  the  reading  lab- 
oratory at  Stmiter  Correctional  Institu- 
tion near  Bushnell,  Fla.,  has  addressed 
herself  to  these  goals  in  a  report  entitled 
"International  Corrections,"  based  on  a 
visit  to  Asia  and  Australia  in  1971.  Dr. 
Higgins  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Laurence 
M.  Higgins,  spent  2  months  traveling  to 
several  Asian  countries  and  Australia. 
Most  governments  provided  them  with  a 
car,  a  driver  and  an  interpreter  so  that 
they  could  get  the  most  out  of  her  visita- 
tions to  correctional  institutions,  reform- 
atories, and  prisons.  Dr.  Higgins  hastens 
to  add  that  the  report: 

Doesn't  make  us  experts  on  prison  prac- 
tices in  these  countries,  because  I  am  sure 
that  we  were  shown  exactly  what  they  want- 
ed to  see.  and  were  told  what  the  govern- 
ments wished  us  to  bear. 

Her  report  indicated  that  prison  au- 
thorities hesitated  to  give  her  statistical 
information  about  the  crimes  that  were 
committed,  recidivism  rates  and  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful  integration  of  the 
exoffender  into  the  community.  How- 
ever, she  did  determine  that  "while  theft 
was  the  most  common  crime  committed, 
the  smuggling,  selling,  and  taking  of 
drugs  is  coming  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  to  handle  in 
most  every  country."  She  explained  that 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  was  the  great- 


est concern  of  the  "man  in  the  street" 
in  the  countries  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band visited,  and  that  drug  abuse  was 
a  problem  even  in  the  school  systems  of 
the  Asian  countries. 
Dr.  Higgins  also  has  noted  that — 
Not  one  cent  of  this  trip's  costs  came  from 
the  taxpayers  pockets — the  state  gave  me 
leave  without  pay  and  pushed  back  my  an- 
niversary date  for  an  equal  amount  of  time; 
we  used  our  lifetinae  savings  because  we 
thought  we  should  be  informed  citizens. 

By  way  of  introduction.  Dr.  Higgins 
is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  who  attended 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College,  N.J.  in 
the  1930's,  and  returned  to  college  in 
1954  to  graduate  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  high  honors  from  Rutgers,  the  New 
Jersey  State  University,  in  1958.  Dr.  Hig- 
gins received  her  master  of  education  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Florida  in 
1961,  and  her  Ph.  D.  from  Florida  State 
University  in  1969.  She  also  studied  at 
several  other  colleges  and  universities. 
She  worked  as  a  Junior  electrical  engi- 
neer for  15  years,  prior  to  entering  the 
teaching  profession.  She  has  been  in  her 
current  position,  director  of  the  Reading 
Laboratory,  since  1968. 

•  Herewith  is  a  summary  of  her  report, 
"International  Corrections,"  based  on 
her  findings  and  some  reports  received 
from  the  countries  that  she  and  Mr.  Hig- 
gins visited: 

InTERNATTONAI.  COBBXCnONS 

(By  Dr.  MUdred  M.  Higgins) 

A  Report  on  Rehabilitative  Efforts  Based 
on  A  Visit  to  Asia  And  Australia  During  the 
Weeks  from  June  12  to  August  25,  1971. 

During  the  eleven  weeks  from  June  12  to 
August  23,  1971.  we  talked  with  over  one 
hundred  officials,  visited  8  correctional  cen- 
ters for  Juveniles,  toured  20  Institutions  for 
adult  prisoners,  participated  In  or  observed 
30  other  educational  or  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams, spent  many  days  with  ten  programs 
that  centered  on  criminology,  were  involved 
in  eight  religious  or  educational  projects,  and 
visited  two  universities  connected  with  con- 
tinuing education.  If  one  were  to  summarize 
the  impressions  gathered  during  that  tour 
of  ten  Asian  countries  and  two  states  in 
Australia,  we  would  have  to  state  that  these 
countries  are  moving  toward  a  "cradle  to 
grave"  concept.  Criminal  Justice  and  the 
study  of  criminology,  it  seems  to  me,  is  being 
put  within  the  larger  framework  of  social 
welfare  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety and  of  those  who  break  society's  mores. 

At  the  end  of  this  summary  there  will  be 
presented  a  few  fundamental  problems  that 
seemed  to  be  common  to  the  various  pro- 
grams. Tl\e  remainder  of  this  summary  will 
contain  the  outstanding  or  peculiar  devel- 
opments in  criminological  practices  that  we 
either  saw  or  had  reported  to  us. 

Each  culture  that  we  visited  held  to  some 
very  firm  societal  values:  (1)  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  family  as  a  basic  unit  that 
should  teach  moral  values  and  social-living 
skills  to  the  children  and  young  people.  (2) 
The  work  ethic:  pride  in  what  one  is  doing 
by  giving  an  honest  return  In  labor  for  a 
day's  pay  (although  little  enough  was  given 
most  laborers  for  long,  hard  work)  was  im- 
pressed on  each  child's  mind  from  the  time 
he  or  she  was  a  toddler.  (3)  patriotism,  love 
of  country,  duty  to  one's  country  (though 
not  necessarily  to  the  ruling  powers) ,  pride  In 
its  heritage  and  culture — all  of  these  are 
still  a  binding  force.  (4)  The  supplying  of 
love,  tender  care,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
to  the  very  young  and  the  very  old,  when 
these  two  extremes  in  ages  have  no  family 
to  take  care  of  them.  Is  coming  to  be  felt 
to  be  a  community  responsibility.  Local  com- 
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munlty.  I  might  add.  not  Impersonal  Charity. 
For  example.  In  TalpeU  the  homes  for  the 
ftged  and  tor  the  children  were  put  next  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  toddler  and  the  tooth- 
less could  share  light.  life,  love,  and  laughter. 
What  happened  when  children  violated  th« 
law?  In  many  countries,  such  as  Iran,  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  others,  both  a  po- 
lice officer  and  a  social  worker  would  Inves- 
tigate all  the  circumstances;  the  police 
would  Investigate  the  wrong  that  was  done, 
while  the  social  worker  looked  into  the  fam- 
ily situation  and  the  local  envirorunent.  Both 
would  work  together  to  bring  back  both  a 
balanced  report  about  the  child  and  his  sur- 
roundings and  a  suggested  treatment  tat  tbe 
future.  In  most  countries,  the  child  was  re- 
manded to  his  parents'  care  until  his  court 
appearance.  Each  country  seemed  to  Insist 
that  at  least  one  of  the  parents  appear  in 
court  with  his  child. 

Only  m  Japan  did  we  hear  of  a  uniquely 
different  approach  to  sending  the  child  back 
with  his  parents.  In  Japan  we  visited  a  Juve- 
nile detention  center.  Here,  the  treatment 
given  was  that  of  making  the  Juvenile  psy- 
chologically ready  tot  his  court  appearance. 
The  social  worker,  along  with  a  team  of  con- 
sultants such  as  a  doctor  and  a  psychologist, 
would  conduct  interviews,  tests,  and  other 
counseling  activities,  making  a  careful  re- 
port of  their  findings.  After  the  staff  at  the 
center  had  gone  over  these  reports,  the  fam- 
ily was  called  in  for  guidance  and  Inter- 
views. 

Less  than  one  out  of  five  children  who  got 
into  trouble  with  the  law  were  sent  to  a 
Juvenile  home  or  youth  correctional  center. 
About  40%  were  put  on  probation;  another 
40%  had  the  case  di8mls."=ecl:  all  of  these  were 
remanded  to  the  parent's  custody.  In  Iran, 
the  parent  usually  had  to  Kign  a  paper  say- 
ing that  they  would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  closer  supervision  over  their  child.  Occa- 
sionally, If  the  child  is  in  his  mid-teens,  he 
also  must  sign  the  paper  that  he  wiU  be 
obedient  to  his  parents  and  follow  their  In- 
structions ot  guidance.  It  Is  made  clear  to 
the  child  that  he  is  being  held  responsible  by 
the  court  for  his  behavior;  Infractions  of  this 
parental  supervision  can  lead  to  his  being 
sent  to  the  Juvenile  home  by  the  Judge. 

The  efforts  of  each  of  the  Juvenile  deten- 
tion centers  focused  on  teaching  moral 
values,  social  living  skills,  academic  knowl- 
edge, and  vocational  training,  on  instilling 
pride  in  one's  own  country,  and  on  bringing 
out  the  unique  creative  talents  of  each  child. 
Often  supervisors  were  addressed  as  "Father," 
while  women  staff  members  were  caUed 
"Mother."  Academic  education  in  some  coun- 
tries, like  the  Philippines,  was  obtaUied  in 
the  surrounding  community  schools. 

On  the  other  band,  community  work  in 
psychological  testing  was  done  In  one  center 
in  Japan.  "Hius,  a  costly  burden  for  the 
schools  was  done  by  the  trained  staff  in  the 
center. 

Everywhere  in  Asia  there  was  an  aura  of 
protecting  the  yoixng  person,  even  against 
himself,  that  seem  to  be  lacking  here.  There, 
young  people  are  not  held  down,  nor  kept 
babyish,  but  nevertheless  they  are  not  con- 
sidered adults  either,  especially  when  they 
are  in  their  early  teens.  Infractions  of  the 
rules  are  met  with  firm  retribution.  In  the 
training  centers,  moral  precepts  are  taught, 
especially  in  Taiwan,  that  wovQd  guide  the 
young  person  in  his  adult  life.  In  Japan,  the 
dally  writing  in  a  diary  of  tbe  frxistrations, 
worries,  and  bothers  that  beset  the  young 
person,  was  encouraged.  Then  his  counselor 
and  he  coxild  go  over  these  together  to  re- 
lieve the  sore  points. 

In  many  coimtrles,  the  social  worker  met 
the  young  person  before  he  was  ever  sent 
to  the  correctional  Institution.  Usually  he  or 
she  was  the  one  who  investigated  his  case 
and  recommended  this  action.  Yet,  In  many 
eoimtriee,  there  was  no  real  stigma  to  being 
sent  to  a  correctional  Institution,  such  as  we 


have  here.  Peibape  the  reason  for  this  happy 
state  of  affairs  lies  in  tbe  reasons  for  sending 
children  to  a  training  center  in  the  first 
Irtace.  Nowhere  were  we  told  that  truancy 
from  school  was  considered  a  reason  for  the 
young  person  to  be  incarcerated,  but,  ln« 
stead,  very  weak  parental  supervision,  theft. 
and  abjeot  poverty  were  given  as  the  basics 
In  nearly  all  omntries. 

The  same  social  worker  who  investigated 
the  case  often  worked  with  the  child's  treat- 
ment team,  acted  as  liaison  person  between 
the  child,  the  Institution,  the  family,  and  the 
community;  he  became  his  most  important 
counselor;  and  then  he  often  gave  suppwt 
for  a  year  after  the  young  person  returned  to 
the  community.  Thus,  the  child  had  some- 
one around  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  con- 
tinuity of  support,  even  though  the  kind  ot 
support  changed  to  fit  the  young  person's 
needs  and  conditions.  It  was  never  there  as 
a  crutch  nor  as  a  substitute  for  self -disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  the  chUd.  This  type  oi 
care  Is  practiced  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
and  Japan,  to  cite  a  few. 

Much  of  what  has  been  written  above  is 
applicable  to  the  adult  offender.  For  exam- 
ple, in  most  of  the  countries,  at  least  three 
out  of  four  first  offenders  were  given  proba- 
tion; the  rest  were  given  quite  light  sen- 
tences except  for  very  serious  crimes  or  re- 
peated offenses.  Most  countrier  stUl  retained 
capital  punishment  for  premeditated  mur- 
der. E\'en  those  sentenced  to  die  usuaUy  had 
a  "high  tribunal"  review  who  could  change 
the  sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  Of  those 
who  still  faced  death,  there  was  an  appeal  to 
the  monarch  or  highest  government  author- 
ity. In  celebration  of  Iran's  2500th  year  as  an 
established  government  last  year.  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Shahanshah.  proclaimed 
amnesty  for  a  number  of  those  who  were  to 
have  been  put  to  death;  he  also  reduced  the 
sentences  of  many  other  offenders,  hxmdreds 
of  them.  It  was  understood  by  the  prisoners 
that  such  reduction  of  sentences  was  predi- 
cated upon  model  behavior,  work  habits,  at- 
titudes, and  skills. 

In  most  countries  we  did  not  hear  of  the 
Jury  system  as  we  know  it  here  in  the  United 
States;  the  usual  procedure  vras  to  have  the 
case  argued  before  either  one  or  three  Judges. 
Both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  were 
supposed  to  have  lawyers.  Whether  ombuds- 
men or  defense  lawyers  were  supplied  for 
those  too  poor  to  pay  for  legal  advice,  was 
not  made  clear.  Lower  courts  usually  had  one 
Judge;  appeals,  supreme,  and  such-like 
higher  courts  seemed  to  have  three  Judges. 

In  all  the  countries  who  supplied  us  with 
this  Information,  those  who  have  been  ar- 
rested are  sent  to  prison  immediately,  even 
before  the  case  is  heard.  Even  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  overcrowded  conditions  make  it 
almost  Impossible  to  do  so,  these  remands  are 
kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  prison 
population.  As  several  inmates  in  Australia's 
prison  told  us,  they  felt  this  system  of  put- 
ting people  charged  with  crime  into  prison 
immediately  had  a  tremendous  deterrent  ef- 
fect on  the  first-time  offender.  After  this 
tast«  of  prison  life,  several  of  them  assured 
me,  they  were  sure  that  If  the  Judge  gave 
them  probation,  they  would  not  again  do 
anything  that  would  bring  them  back  inside 
the  walls. 

We  understood  that  Iran  and  7  haUand  give 
probation  with  a  "string  attached."  If  the 
offender  is  put  on  probation,  the  Judge  can 
put  certain  restrictions  on  bis  actions.  In 
these  countries,  if  the  offender  is  given  proba- 
tion after  committing  a  certain  offense,  but 
repeats  the  offense  during  his  probationary 
period,  he  can  expect  to  come  before  the 
same  Judge  for  sentencing  on  this  second  of- 
fense. There  will  be  no  parole  granted  again. 
Furthermore,  once  he  completes  his  sentence 
for  the  second  offense,  he  must  start  serving 
the  time  of  his  original  sentence  for  the  first 
offense.  Most  officials  and  the  prisoners  also 


agreed  that  this,  too.  Is  very  effective  as  a 
deterrent. 

Social  welfare  workers  are  important  parts 
of  Just  about  bXL  programs.  In  many  of  the 
countries,  such  as  the  Philippines,  the  social 
welfare  worker  gets  acquainted  with  the  new 
prisoner  immediately.  These  are  trained  pro- 
fessionals in  social  welfare  work.  Since  it  is 
harder  to  recruit  men  than  women  in  this 
occupation,  the  worker  with  some  of  the  men 
is  a  woman.  We  were  told  that  the  women 
workers  were  often  more  efficient  and/or  ef- 
fective than  the  men ! 

These  workers  have  many  facets  to  their 
work,  such  as:  to  get  Information  about  the 
prisoner,  his  family,  and  the  community 
from  which  he  came;  to  counsel  with  him  on 
all  matters  and  problems  that  affect  him; 
than  be  on  his  classification  team;  to  pre- 
scribe the  treatment  that  be  is  to  follow;  to 
evaluate  his  progress;  to  bring  him,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  neighbors  into  closer  communi- 
cation and  understanding;  If  asked,  to  help 
him  get  a  Job  at  the  end  of  his  stay  in  prison: 
finally,  to  be  a  supervisor  to  whom  he  re- 
ports for  a  year  after  he  has  completed  his 
sentence. 

In  all  the  prisons  visited,  the  men  were  ex- 
pected to  work,  boih  hard  and  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  Wherever  they  worked  on  prison 
industries,  they  were  paid  for  their  work.  The 
highest  weekly  amount  we  heard  of  any  pris- 
oner getting  paid  was  equivalent  to  two  and 
half  dollars.  Often  this  was  for  six  days  labor. 
Only  the  best  and  fastest  artisans  com- 
manded this  high  rate  (to  them)  of  pay. 
Good  workers,  who  had  not  yet  achieved 
superior  or  excellent  ratings,  sometimes  re- 
ceived as  low  as  seventy -Ave  cents  ($.76)  a 
week.  Some  of  this  money  they  could  spend 
on  canteen  items,  but  the  major  portion  was 
expected  to  be  saved  and/or  given  to  the 
family  for  Its  support. 

Since  there  were  many  more  prisoners 
than  Jobs,  malingering  was  rewarded  by  a  Job 
change  to  the  non-paying  but  necessary  Jobs 
for  the  on-going  prison,  such  as  the  laundry 
or  the  cleanup  crew.  Money  that  was  saved 
needed  to  be  used  at  the  time  of  the  pris- 
oner's release,  since  no  clothes  or  money 
was  forthcoming  from  the  government.  In 
fact,  most  governments  used  about  50<%  of 
the  earnings  from  the  prison  industries  to 
help  pay  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the 
prisoners  and  for  the  upkeep  of  the  prison 
Itself.  The  usual  portion  of  the  profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  various  items  going  to  the 
inmate  worker  was  30^^;  the  other  20  rf  paid 
for  the  materials. 

Items  made  for  sale  ranged  from  text- 
books (binding  and  printing  both  being 
done  by  prison  printshops)  in  Iran  to  unl- ' 
forms  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  Everywhere 
but  in  Australia,  the  standard  industry  em- 
ploying the  most  workers  was  rug-weaving. 
Other  products  that  we  saw  being  made  In- 
cluded shoes,  leather  goods,  carved  screens, 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  umbrellas,  women's 
dresses,  lapidary  work,  fibre-glass  sailboat 
hulls,  parts  for  stores,  ceramics,  plastic 
Jewelry,  and  basketry.  Women  also  made 
knitted,  hooked,  crocheted,  and  tatted  arti- 
cles. A  few  workers  were  engaged  In  forestry, 
land  clearing,  lawn  mowing,  cooking,  and 
waitress  work. 

There  was  no  monetary  pay  glvjtn  to  those 
who  attended  academic  school  or  vocational 
training,  out  the  satisfaction  of  learning  how 
to  read  or  become  an  artisan  was  considered 
adequate  pay.  The  reason  st-jmmed  from  the 
reverence  nearly  all  of  these  cultures  have 
for  the  scholar  or  skilled  worker.  To  them, 
an  education  or  training  is  one  of  the  great- 
est accomplishments  of  their  lives,  worth 
more  than  sliver  or  gold.  In  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  and  in  other  countries,  every 
illiterate  prisoner  was  supposed  to  go  to  aca- 
demic school.  Whenever  we  were  shown  aca- 
demic textbooks  for  the  adult  prisoners,  the 
officials  nearly  always  explained  that  they 
were  the  same  exact  textbooks  used  for  the 
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children  In  the  primary  and  elementary 
{grades.  Some  exceptions  were  the  UNESCO 
Adult  Basic  textbooks  that  were  being  used 
in  literacy  classes  In  India,  the  UNESCO 
books  on  family  planning,  agriculture,  and 
basic  Utn-acy  texts  being  used  in  an  adult 
teaching  workshop  in  Bangkok,  and  the  Im- 
mensely successfxil  correspondence  courses 
being  carried  on  in  New  Soiith  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. 

In  spite  of  the  grimness  of  prison  every 
country  went  to  great  pains  to  bring  beauty 
of  some  kind  to  the  prisoners.  There  were 
many  avenues  to  follow,  but  most  of  the 
following  were  universally  present :  ( 1 )  paint- 
ing, sketches,  mobiles,  art-work  of  all  kinds; 
(2)  hobby  craft  in  leather,  models  (usually 
ships),  carving,  and  toymaking;  (3)  well- 
kept  lawns  and  flower-beds;  (4)  music  of 
all  kinds;  singing  groups;  band  music;  radio, 
TV,  and  some  films;  (5)  dramatics;  and,  for 
the  women,  (6)  cosmetology  and  halrdress- 
Ing  or  charm  courses. 

INICATS    CKEATIVrrT    TH    MANY    FORMS    WAS 
NtniTURED 

Chaplains  of  all  faiths  and  religions  play 
an  outstanding  role  in  the  prison  systems. 
A  modification  of  a  combined  Emotional 
Maturity  Instruction,  encounter  group,  and 
a  aensltlvity-trainlng  course  has  been  worked 
out  by  a  Philippine  chaplain.  Working  out 
a  series  of  72-hour  retreats,  all  taking  place 
In  one  room  In  one  part  of  the  prison,  has 
wroiight  a  minor  miracle  there.  By  empha- 
sizing brotherhood,  togetherness,  and  love, 
be  has  changed  an  over-crowded  prison  filled 
with  frustrated,  violent,  bate-filled  inmates 
(especially  toward  other  Inmates  coming  from 
Other  Filipino  tribes) ,  to  an  institution  that 
Is  able  to  function  as  it  should  to  restore 
men  to  society  as  whole  persons. 

Two  more  Ideeis  dealing  with  inmates  come 
from  Australia.  We  were  informed  that  the 
persons  who  had  the  highest  positions  In  the 
state  dealing  with  prisons,  including  the  top- 
ranking  man  himself,  must  be  on  the  major 
classification  team  for  each  prisoner.  There 
are  certain  team-meeting  days  scheduled  in 
each  prison,  and  these  high-ranking  officials 
travel  to  each  prison  in  turn  ton  those  clas- 
sification teams.  They  are  the  ones  who 
formulate  the  prescriptions  for  each  inmate. 
Then  the  social  worker  and  the  prison  staS 
take  over  as  the  prisoner's  minor  classifica- 
tion and  evaluation  team. 

The  other  feature  of  prison  treatment  tliat 
merits  praise  is  the  Judge's  conunisslon.  This 
is  an  organization  of  Judges  outside  the 
prison  system,  whose  Job  it  is  to  contact 
every  prisoner  once  every  two  months.  He  is 
to  bold  private  conversations  with  each  pris- 
oner that  he  is  supposed  to  contact,  listen  to 
their  complaints,  to  Investigate  these  com- 
plaints thoroughly,  and  give  the  inmate  such 
legal  advice  as  he  wishes.  Evmy  inmate  can 
thus  talk  freely,  because  be  knows  that  what 
he  says  will  have  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. He  also  knows  that  retribution  against 
him  will  be  severely  dealt  with.  This  is  the 
only  explicit  method  we  heard  at>out  that 
dealt  with  alleged  mistreatment  of  inmates 
or  that  gave  him  the  legal  advice  he  needed 
while  in  prison. 

Also  In  Australia  we  visited  a  Work  Re- 
lease Centre.  This  seemed  to  combine  the 
best  features  of  our  Half-Way  Houses  and 
our  Community  Work  Release  Centers.  Al- 
though it  had  been  in  operation  less  than 
two  years,  the  officials  felt  it  was  one  of  the 
soundest  ways  yet  tried  to  ease  the  man  b«M:k 
into  society.  A  man  and  wife  were  stationed 
at  the  Centre,  he  to  be  counselor,  mentor, 
confidant,  and  "father"  to  the  men;  she  to 
oversee  the  housekeeping  and  be  the 
"mother."  At  "home,"  there  were  milk,  lunch 
meat,  and  other  perishable  snacks  in  the 
"fridge,"  coffee  on  the  stove  at  all  times,  Jelly 
and  peanut  butter  on  the  shelves  along  with 
cookies  and  tea,  butter,  and  sugar.  They 
could  help  themselves  to  snacks  before  going 


to  bed,  and  make  themselves  a  lunch  to 
take  with  them  to  work.  The  only  require- 
ment was  that  they  clean  up  after  them- 
selves. They  catch  the  public  transportation 
trams  or  busses  within  a  few  block  of  the 
Centre.  Close  budgetary  supervision  is  given, 
but  this  Is  gradually  relaxed  as  the  new 
worker  shows  himself  competent  in  han- 
dling his  paycheck,  taking  care  of  his  own 
needs  and  those  of  his  family  if  he  has  one. 

In  the  effort  to  make  the  inmate  feel  at 
ease  in  the  society  around  him.  he  is  allowed 
to  act  like  the  ordinary  Aussie  laborer  and 
budget  an  extra  half  hour  of  time  and  the 
price  of  a  beer  at  the  local  pub  so  he  can 
stop  for  a  drink  and  some  chit-chat  with 
other  men  each  night  on  his  way  home  from 
work. 

If  theft  was  the  most  common  crime  com- 
mitted, the  smuggling,  selling,  and  taking 
of  drugs  is  coming  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  to  handle  in  most 
every  country.  Some  of  the  Asian  countries 
apparently  wished  to  hide  stetlstlcs  about 
it,  even  denying  ofDcially  that  any  of  their 
young  people  were  involved  in  any  way.  Odd- 
ly enough,  in  spite  of  the  official  denial,  the 
man  on  the  street  has  vehemently  argued  that 
the  traffic  was  increasing  by  le^s  and 
boimds,  even  invading  the  schools.  Hong 
Kong's  prison  department  was  very  open  in 
facing  the  situation;  it  was  one  of  the  few 
that  had  come  up  with  a  viable  and  working 
program  for  dealing  with  addicts  by  treating 
them  as  drug-dependants. 

Their  phlloe(^hy  of  treatment  la  based  on 
several  basic  assumptions:  (1)  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  drug  addict — he  is  a  drug 
dependant.  (2)  He  does  not  need  a  "crutch" 
during  his  treatment,  nor  is  he  really  sick, 
either  mentally  or  physically;  therefore,  he 
win  not  get  methadone,  although  some  tran- 
quilizers may  be  used.  (3)  After  the  physical 
defects  are  treated,  then  work,  regular  hours, 
good  food,  and  strict  discipline  will  bring  a 
drug  user  back  to  good  health.  (4)  Helping 
a  man  back  to  self-respect  and  pride  in  him- 
self will  do  as  much  as  anything  else  to 
change  a  man's  psychological  need  for  drugs 
to  a  realization  that  he  has  no  need  for 
drugs  at  all. 

Other  approaches  to  the  drug  problem  that 
we  discovered  were:  In  Iran,  drug  smugglers 
are  brought  before  a  military  tribunal;  if 
conviction  occurs,  the  smuggler  is  executed 
by  a  firing  squad.  In  1971,  we  understand, 
(from  a  newspaper  feporter's  feature),  Iran 
executed  116  convicted  smugglers.  Those  who 
are  convicted  of  selling  drugs  are  given  stiff 
prison  sentences. 

Some  officials  in  Thailand  and  in  the  Phil- 
ippines conceded  that  they  really  did  not 
know  how  to  cope  with  the  drug  problem. 
A  few  conceded  that  they  were  without  funds 
to  provide  adequate  treatment.  They  did 
say  that  they  provided  a  strict  work  regime, 
coupled  with  adequate  rest  and  food.  When 
this  severe  or  harsh  treatment  was  rigorously 
applied  even  during  the  withdrawal  stages, 
they  claimed  that  within  three  weeks,  most 
times  less,  the  Inmate  no  longer  felt  the  need 
for  drugs,  but  he  had  begun  to  gain  much 
weight,  had  an  appetite,  and  looked  and  felt 
in  much  better  health. 

Iran  showed  us  one  of  their  open  prisons. 
Later  we  heard  about,  but  were  not  able  to 
visit  similar  institutions  in  Thailand  and  in 
the  Philippines.  These  open  prisons  were 
noted  especially  for  the  conjugal  living  ar- 
rangements for  the  minimum  security  pris- 
oners. Conjugal  visitation  Is  allowed  inside 
the  walls  for  qualified  inmates  in  a  number 
of  prisons.  These  open  prisons,  however,  were 
situated  in  an  agricultural,  lumbering,  or 
land-clearing  locality.  Those  who  could  work 
in  those  various  Industries  outside  the  prison 
walls,  and  who  worked  at  a  distance  from  the 
prison,  were  allowed  to  bring  their  family  to 
these  places  to  stay  with  them. 

Often  the  prison  would  provide  places  for 
the  children  to  stay,  since  the  huts  are  usu- 


ally only  large  enough  for  the  man  and  his 
wife.  According  to  the  reports  about  the  open 
prison  in  the  Philippines,  the  ex-prisoner  is 
allowed  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  he  has 
been  working  and  buy  it  for  a  very  nominal 
sum.  He  Is  thus  encouraged  to  be  a  self- 
sustaining  member  of  society. 

Returning  the  man  to  society  as  a  ftilly- 
functioning  member  thereof  through  the 
process  of  "re-education"  seems  to  be  the 
way  of  most  Asian  countries  that  we  visited. 
They  have  been  using  the  open  prison.  Pris- 
oner's Aid  Societies,  Welfare  Boards,  Social 
Service  Workers,  and  Work  Release  Centers. 
Most  of  them  use  as  many  public  relations 
devices  as  they  can  in  order  to  build  bridges 
of  understanding  between  the  prisoners  and 
the  communities.  Many  points  of  contact 
(through  art,  music,  work,  and  service  pro- 
jects) between  the  two  worlds  are  constantly 
being  made.  Yet  nearly  all  officials  expressed 
a  sense  of  hopelessness  at  getting  the  peo- 
ples in  the  communities  to  help  the  former 
inmate. 

In  Iran,  for  example,  it  seemed  to  be  al- 
most against  the  law  to  hire  an  ex-felon.  As 
one  person  wearily  said,  "How  is  he  to  sus- 
tain himself  or  his  famUy  when  he  finishes 
his  term,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  work?"  In 
South-east  Asia,  where  it  is  a  cultural  stand- 
ard for  the  whole  family  to  be  responsible 
for  the  deeds  of  each  member,  how  can  we 
aak  them  to  take  back  into  the  fold  someone 
who  has  flouted  its  rules,  and  caused  the 
family  to  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity? Just  what  do  judges  and  criminolo- 
gists do  when  the  society  in  which  they  exist 
claim  that  they  have  been  "soft"  on  crimi- 
nals, that  they  have  forgotten  the  victims. 
and  that  laws,  enforcenient,  and  punishment 
should  be  much  more  severe?  In  some  coun- 
tries, the  officials  also  wonder  how  they  can 
begin  to  humanly^  the  prisons  when  the  pris- 
ons are  overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  con- 
tinuously short  of  money  for  even  an  ade- 
quate diet.  Most  are  searching  for  a  way  to 
lower  the  rate  of  recidivism.  Nearly  every 
one  implied  that  there  is  not  enough  com- 
munication between  prison  systems  all  over 
the  world  so  that  good  Ideas  in  one  part  of 
the  globe  might  be  adapted  to  another. 

I>astly,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 


TERMINATION  OP  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  Mayor 
Richard  Gordon  Hatcher  and  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Gary.  Ind..  enacted 
the  following  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Over  2  years  ago,  on  April  7,  1970,  the 
coimcil  of  the  city  of  Gary  enacted  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  urging  the  termination  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  what  appears  to  be 
a  continuing  desecration  of  human  life 
and  property  which  has  been  continuing 
for  over  7  years  in  a  land  10,000  miles 
away. 

I  submit  this  resolution  which  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  Betty  Malinka,  clerk, 
city  of  Gary,  following  instructions  given 
by  the  mayor  and  the  city  coimcil  of 
Gary,  Ind. : 

Resolution  op  the  Codncil  op  thk  Ctty  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  to  the  Congress  or  the  Unit- 
ed States  Asking  for  an  Immediate  End 
to  American  MiLrrART  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia 

Virhereas:  Two  years  ago,  on  April  7,  1970, 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Gary,  deeply 
concerned  about  what  was  happening  to  this 
country  and  its  people  by  the  prolongation 
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of  the  war  in  Indo-COima,  In  a  petition  to  tha 
President  of  Mm  United  States,  caUed  fee  aa 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  United  Btatea 
force*  and  material  from  floutbeaat  Aaia, 
and  waa  thereby  the  flrat  such  tf  ectlva  body 
in  a  nuijor  American  city  to  take  such  action; 
and 

Witereaa:  As  a  result  Oi  the  national  pro- 
test of  which  that  action  was  a  part,  a  with- 
drawal of  American  ground  trot^ta  is  ■pto- 
ceeding.  but  regrettably  no  pledge  Juus  yet 
been  made  that  all  are  to  be  withdrawn — 
on  the  contrary  young  Americans  are  still 
being  drafted  as  replacements — ;  and  re- 
grettably, under  a  policy  of  "Let  Asians  Fight 
Asians"  at  "Yellow  the  Bodies,"  American  air 
support  is  being  given  for  new  and  terrible 
onslaughts,  in  computerized  warfare;  and 

Whereas:  ITie  war  is  not  only  being  carried 
on  in  South  Vietnam,  but  since  1070,  has 
been  extended  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  with 
Thailand  being  used  as  a  base  for  American 
bombing  missions;  and  in  recent  weeks,  the 
yjombing  of  North  Vietnam,  halted  In  re- 
sponse to  worldwide  protest,  has  been  re- 
siuned  at  unprecedented  levels;  and 

Whereas:  No  proposals  have  yet  been  put 
fcM-ward  by  the  United  States  govenunent 
that  we  would  end  our  backing  for  those 
forces  that  are  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Indo-Chi- 
nese people;  and 

Whereas:  American  Intervention  has 
brought,  and  is  stiU  bringing  great  suffering 
to  the  people  of  those  stricken  countries:  * 

In  South  Vietnam,  a  million  young  soldlen 
killed,  injured  or  maimed;  a  million  civilians 
dead;  and  a  third  of  the  population  home- 
less; and 

In  Cambodia,  a  million  people  driven  from 
their  homes;  and 

in  Loos,  as  is  only  now  becoming  known  to 
the  American  people,  bombing  on  a  scale 
-  never  before  experienced,  with  casualties  the 
highest  per  capita  ever  suffered;  and 

Whereas:  To  that  terrible  toll  must  be  add- 
ed our  own  casualties — &3,000  yo\ing  men 
dead;  a  quarter  of  a  million  wounded  or 
maimed;  and  uncountable  numbers  broken 
in  health,  mind,  and  spirit;  and 

Whereas:  In  pursuit  of  an  ever  more  elu- 
sive military  vict<Hy  there,  the  American 
people  (not  without  protest)  fimded  and  ac- 
cepted as  instruments  of  national  poUcy: 

(1)  Waiver  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress. 

(2)  The  calculated  and  planned  use  of  pro- 
litical  assassination. 

(3)  The  use  of  bombing  to  destroy  civilian 
popiilatlons. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  "free  fire  zones" 
in  which  any  living  creature  can  be  exter- 
minated without  restriction,  resulting  in 
massacres  such  as  took  place  at  My  Lai. 

(5)  The  use  of  defoliation  and  starvation 
as  instruments  of  waur. 

(6)  The  forced  emigration  of  rural  peas- 
ants to  cities  by  means  of  saturation  bomb- 
ing and  evacuation  at  gunpoint.' 

The  price  being  paid  for  acquiescence  in- 
these  crimes  against  humanity  is  everywhere 
evident  in  the  dissension  that  is  tearing  this 
country  apart,  and  nowhere  Is  the  revulsion 
more  evident  than  in  the  refusal  of  so  many 
young  men  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  at 
the  price  of  their  imprisonment  or  exile; 
and 

Whereas:  Prolongs ticm  of  this  Immoral  and 
Illegal  war  has  brought  the  coiintry  to  near 
bankruptcy:  It  has  cost  the  nation  $123  bil- 
lion since  1066,  and  that  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  indirect  costs,  such  as  war-gener- 
ated inflation:  Vietnam  veterans"  benefits; 
rehabilltatlc»)i  of  drug-addicted  troops;  nor 


^  These  statistics  are  from  Indo-Chlna: 
1971,  a  White  Paper  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee: 

•  Likewise  from  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Commtttee's  White  Paper. 


does  it  include  tbe  fuxther  cost  that  must 
be  paid  as  interest  oik  tbe  burgeoning  na- 
tional debt,  which  Is  about  80  per  cent  war- 
created*  and 

Whereas:  Continuance  of  this  costly  Inter- 
vention Is  i^aclng  an  intolerable  tax  burden 
on  the  people,  at  the  same  time  money  Is 
not  available  In  adeqxutte  amoimts  for  the 
most  elementary  of  public  servioes,  as  we  In 
Gary  well  know — schools,  health  and  veUaie 
programs;  housing;  mass  transportation,  etc.; 
nor  wUl  money  be  available  as  long  as  "04 
cents  out  ot  every  Federal  tax  dtdlar  (not  in- 
cluding Social  Sec\irlty  and  other  trust 
funds)  goes  for  military  and  military-re- 
lated spending,  leaving  only  16  cents  for 
health  and  welfare,"  *  and 

Whereas :  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
alone,  under  the  ConstitutlMi,  has  the  pow- 
er to  declare  and  wage  war,  and  therefore 
must  accept  re^>onsibility  for  its  continu- 
ance. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved:  That  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Gary,  fully  cognizant  of 
the  seriousness  of  this  action  at  this  time, 
nevertheless  Implores  the  Congress,  through 
Its  members  from  this  area,  to  demand  an  im- 
mediate end  to  tbe  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  an  Immediate  end  to  American  air 
and  other  logistic  supp<xt  for  carrying  on 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  Congress  de- 
mand an  Immediate  end  to  all  other  United 
States  military  intervention  anywhere  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  that  a  definite  date  for 
such  a  complete  withdrawal  be  proclaimed; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  immediately  not  only  to 
the  appropriate  members  of  Congress,  but 
also  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  likewise 
to  the  Governor  of  Indiana  and  to  the  State 
Legislature;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  with  the  expressed  hope  that  similar 
action  by  other  municipal  bodies  will  be  en- 
couraged as  the  moet  direct  means  now  avail- 
able to  bring  the  people's  demand  for  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  war  to  the  Congress;  and 
finally 

Be  it  stlU  further  resolved :  That  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Gary  caUs  upon  all  citizens, 
as  individuals  and  through  their  organiza- 
tions, to  join  this  protest. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SEEKS  MORE 
FUNDS  TO  BE  SPENT  WITH  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS OR  AUDIT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
make  certain  that  public  moneys  are 
being  spent  in  the  public  interest  and 
for  proper  purposes. 

With  this  responsibility  in  mind,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
a  new  scheme  being  promoted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  drastically  in- 
crease construction  funds  for  branch 
buildings  of  the  various  district  Federal 
Reserve  banks  arotmd  the  Nation.  In  re- 
cent days,  I  have  been  approached  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  and  asked  to  sponsor  this  legisla- 


*  These  flgiires  are  from  a  study  of  the  costs 
of  the  war  by  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R.  Ore.) , 
1971. 

*  Senator  Hatfield's  study. 


tion  which  would  doable  the  current  au- 
thorizaticHi  for  construction  expendi- 
tures for  these  branches.  It  is  my 
understanding — from  good  sources — 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  ac- 
tively lobbying  other  Members  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  granting  of 
this  blank  check  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  so  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
refuses  to  allow  the  GAO  to  conduct  an 
audit. 

The  Congress  would  simply  be  au- 
thorizing $60  million  in  additional 
spending  with  no  control  over  how  the 
money  was  spent  and  with  no  check  on 
its  ultimate  use.  There  would  be  no 
appropriations  process  involved  and  the 
Congress  would  be  providing  for  the  di- 
version of  this  public  money  to  various 
construction  projects  with  no  audit  and 
with  absolutely  no  safeguards. 

These  expenditures  would  be  on  top  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  outlays  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  with- 
out congressional  appropriations  and 
v^thout  audits  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this 
problem  with  Dr.  Bums  and  I  have  told 
him  I  could  not  consider  sponsoring  the 
legislation  if  the  Federal  Reserve  con- 
tinued its  adamant  opposition  to  a  full- 
scale  GAO  audit.  Dr.  Bums  has  declined 
to  agree  to  the  audit. 

Dr.  Bums  is  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  a  great  economist  with  a 
worldwide  reputation,  but  I  am  disturbed 
that  he  would  be  coming  to  Congress  for 
millions  of  dollars  of  authorizations 
while  refusing  an  audit  of  the  books  or 
records  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Reserve  district  banks,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  greatly  disturbed  about 
the  use  of  their  tax  money  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  agree  to  writing  a  blank  check  to 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  current  law,  no  more  ttian  $60 
million  may  be  spent  for  the  construc- 
tion of  branch  oflSces  for  all  12  district 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  legislation 
sought  by  Dr.  Bums  would  double  that 
figure  and  allow  $120  million  in  con- 
struction expenditures  for  the  branches 
in  the  12  districts. 

federal   RESERVK   collects    $4    BILLION   A    YEAR 
ON  U.S.  government  bonds  paid  FOR  ONCE 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  finances 
its  operations  through  public  funds,  but 
it  does  not  come  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priations and  it  has  never  had  its  books 
audited  by  the  GAO.  Ninety-eight  per- 
cent of  the  funds  are  derived  through 
interest  payments  made  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  on  Government  securities 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  maintains  in 
the  portfolio  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  in  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  "ITie  Treasury  pajrments 
to  the  Federal  Resei-ve  System  are 
financed  from  tax  funds.  The  payments 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  are  currently 
nmning  at  an  annual  level  of  about  $4 
billion. 

This  $4  billion  is  collected  from  the 
taxpayers  throu^  the  UjS.  Treasury  on 
inter^  on  Government  bonds  that  have 
been  paid  for  once. 
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ABC  NEWS  INVESTIOATES  PHA 
235  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  been  attempting  to  get 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  shape  up  its  administra- 
tion of  the  FHA  235  and  236  housing  pro- 
grams. 

It  has  been  a  slow  process  and  HUD 
and  FHA  were  initially  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit the  serious  deficiencies  and  the  ad- 
ministrative shortcomings.  But  we  have 
had  some  progress  and  at  least  a  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  HUD  that  there 
is  a  major  problem. 

At  best,  this  is  an  expensive  program 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  tax  money  to 
be  used  to  foist  poor  housing  on  the  low 
Income  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  In 
too  many  areas,  this  program  was  taken 
over  by  speculators  whose  interests  were 
advanced  by  the  actions — or  inactions — 
of  employees  of  FHA. 

The  continuing  investigation  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
been  aided  tremendously  by  the  news 
media  who  have  focused  the  spotlight  on 
housing  abuses  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. Both  the  television  networks  and 
the  major  newspapers  have  done  out- 
standing work  on  this  issue  and  when 
Justice  is  brought  to  these  programs,  the 
Journalism  profession  can  claim  a  large 
share  of  the  credit. 

One  of  the  recent  examples  of  this  in- 
vestigative reporting  i^ipeared  on  the 
ABC  Evening  News  on  March  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  How- 
ard K.  Smith  and  Lem  Tucker  of  ABC 
News  and  the  producer  for  the  ABC 
Evening  News,  Jeff  Oralnick.  for  their 
part  In  investigating  these  housing  pro- 
grams and  bringing  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people.  These  days 
we  hear  much  criticism  of  the  television 
networks  and  I  think  it  is  well  that  the 
Congress — and  the  American  public — 
also  take  note  of  areas  where  networks 
are  meeting  their  responsibilities  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Recoho  a 
transcript  of  the  March  30  ABC  news 
program: 

Transcript  Report  on   FHA   235,   ABC 
EvEKXNG  News,  March  30,  1972 

Howard  K.  Smith.  FHA  235  Is  the  name 
of  a  program  passed  by  Congress  in  the  late 
1960's  ...  to  enable  poor  families  to  buy 
tbeir  own  homes.  It  provides  for  govern- 
ment guaranteed  mortgages  and  government 
subsidized  interest  payments.  Congress  saw 
It  as  a  way  to  rehabilitate  slum  neighbor- 
hoods. The  unacrupuloiis  saw  It  as  a  way 
to  unload  worthless  property.  Last  year,  when 
the  program  was  labeled  a  national  scandal 
by  Congressional  Investigators,  the  housing 
secretary,  George  Romney,  promised  that 
prompt  corrective  action  would  be  taken. 
ABC  News  has  been  conducting  its  own  in- 
vestigation of  where  the  program  stands  to- 
day. Ijem  Tucker  reports  from  Cincinnati. 

Lem  Tucker.  To  understand  fully  what 
went  wrong,  and  Is  stUl  wrong,  with  the 
multl-blUion  dollar  program.  It  is  best  to 
begin  here;  1879  Biegler  Street  In  Cincinnati. 

Two  years  ago,  before  the  scandal  broke. 
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the  FHA  approved  this  bouse  for  a  guaran- 
teed and  subsidized  912,000  mortgage,  so  a 
poor  family  could  buy  it. 

Today,  this  house  Is  a  derelict — beyond 
repcOr  and  condemned.  A  total  loes  like  some 
6,600  other  FHA  236  homes  around  the 
country. 

The  people  who  lived  here  were  flnaUy 
moved  in  mid-March,  Into  another  recently 
rehabilitated  236  home.  But.  It  too  Is  a  house 
with  troubles. 

On  the  outside,  new  siding  is  already  strip- 
ping away.  Inside,  walls  are  cracking  and  a 
smaU  child  was  almost  hurt  when  this  sink 
came  looee  from  the  waU. 

The  Utility  company  says  the  furnace  needs 
repair.  It  refuses  to  hook  up  the  electric 
meter  and  the  fire  department  has  Just  cited 
the  house  as  electrically  unsafe. 

The  only  hope  for  the  owners:  That  FHA 
will  repair  it,  or  force  the  real  estate  agency 
to.  They  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time.  The 
Barnetts  have. 

Last  year,  while  the  program  was  being 
actively  investigated,  the  Barnetts  bought 
this  house — promised  to  l>e  sound  and  totally 
rebabUitated.  But  already  new  paint  is  strip- 
ping away.  The  porch  is  shaky.  Walls  are 
cracking  badly;  bathroom  tUe  is  falling  away; 
and  Mrs.  Barnett  showed  us  what  happens 
when  she  shakes  a  window  frame. 

Federal  law  says  FHA  homes  must  meet 
city  buUding  codes.  The  city  says  this  house 
has  14  major  violations — violations  which 
must  be  fixed  or  the  Barnetts  face  prosecu- 
tion. 

Ms.  Clayton  Bamett:  "I've  did  everything 
a  person  could  to  get  it  fixed.  I've  been  to 
the  people  I  bought  it  from.  I've  been  to  the 
FHA  and  the  legal  aid  and  I  can't  get  any- 
thing fixed  at  all." 

Two  days  after  local  publicity — a  day 
after  we  filmed  here — contractors  did  start 
work.  But  they  and  the  FHA  refused  to  tell 
Mrs.  Bamett  what  all  would  be  done. 

Legal  aid  society  lawyers  plan  to  order  the 
work  stopped,  untU  the  Barnetts  are  guar- 
anteed a  completely  safe  and  livable  house. 

But  the  Bamett  house  is  livable.  IdeUa 
Aridge's  is  not.  Promised  rehabilitation  was 
never  done.  She's  been  here  since  1970. 

In  addition  to  everytihng  else  that's  wrong 
you  can  smell  raw  sewage  which  baclu  up 
In  the  basement.  Now  the  house  Is  con- 
demned, a  total  loss  to  tSis.  Aiidge  and  the 
government. 

A  year  ago,  after  finally  admitting  pro- 
found problems  with  FHA  236,  Housing  Sec- 
retary Romney  said:  "We  have  taken  steps 
to  cope  with  these  problems;  time  will  tell 
if  they  are  adequate." 

ABC  News  has  Investigated  here  and  In 
several  other  cities  and  the  story  time  tells 
is  still  clearly  not  a  very  good  one  at  all. 

Lem  Tucker,  ABC  News,  Cincinnati. 

Howard  K.  Smtth.  ABC  News  has  learned 
that  the  House  Banking  Committee  will  re- 
open its  investigation  of  the  FHA  235  pro- 
gram .  .  .  and  plans  to  call  Hoioslng  Secre- 
tary Romney,  among  other  witnesses.  This 
week  in  Detroit,  Romney  said  he  is  "still 
angered"  by  the  abuses  he  finds  in  the  pro- 
gram. 


WHITE  HOUSE  HOLDS  CONGRESS  IN 
LOW  ESTEEM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Blay  11,  1972,  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  President  Nixon,  bearing  the  sig- 
natures of  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroBNT:  We  have  learned  from 
recent  press  report  that  Secretary  General  of 


the  United  Nations  Kurt  Waldhelm  has 
offered  his  "good  olBces"  for  negotiation  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Secre- 
tary General,  none  of  the  parties  has  formally 
req>onded  to  his  offer. 

With  the  recent  escalation  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this 
offer  has  not  received  the  attention  it  merits. 
Yet  It  is  Just  at  this  critical  moment  that  the 
Secretary  General's  good  offices  may  be  most 
helpful. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  for  the  United  States  to  fall 
to  make  a  formal  response  to  such  an  offer 
from  the  Secretary  General  of  the  World 
Organization. 

We  respectfully  recommend  a  prompt  and 
positive  response. 

A  total  of  53  Members  of  the  House 
signed  the  letter  to  the  President.  I  am 
one  of  them.  In  reply,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  dated  May  15.  from  Mr. 
Richard  Cook,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President: 

Dear  Mr.  Seiberixng:  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  you  for  your  letter  in  which 
you  Join  with  your  coUeagues  in  urging  an 
early  response  to  the  offer  of  "good  oflBoes" 
for  the  negotiation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Kurt  Waldhelm.  You  may  be 
assured  that  your  views  will  be  brought  to 
the  President's  attention  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible time,  as  well  as  being  shared  by  his 
advisers  on  foreign  policy. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Cook, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  would 
consider  any  serious  offer  for  negotia- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  offer  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  World  Or- 
ganization Is  certainly  serious.  A  month 
has  passed  since  Mr.  Waldhelm  an- 
nounced this  offer  and  still  there  has 
been  no  formal  response  by  the  parties 
concerned.  I  submit  a  recent  statement  by 
the  Secretary  General,  released  on  May  5, 
1972: 

The  present  situation  is  extremely  serious, 
and  I  wish  to  appeal  to  all  the  parties  to  act 
with  the  utmost  restraint.  The  most  recent 
developments  have  confirmed  my  conviction 
that  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Viet-nam 
can  only  be  found  through  negotiations. 

I  have  repeatedly  offered  my  good  offices  In 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. My  offer  still  stands,  but  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  full  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  used,  first 
to  achieve  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  then 
to  assist  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  problem. 

The  United  Nations  was  set  up  27  years  ago 
to  "save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war."  The  responsibility  for  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security. 
which  is  incumbent  on  all  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  is  the  main  function  of 
the  Security  Council.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  even  at  this  very  late  stage  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  will  agree  to  use  the  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  in  their  own  Interest 
as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace. 

In  view  of  the  Secretary  General's  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter,  I  shall  also  pursue 
my  own  efforts  with  all  concerned  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  tragic 
situation. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Presi- 
dent's isolation  and  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  Congress  Is  held  by  the  White 
House  that  the  letter  was  apparently  not 
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even  shown  to  the  President  and  the  re- 
ply did  not  even  bear  the  President's  sig- 
nature. I  do  not  begrudge  the  thousands 
of  congratulatory  letters  bearing  the 
President's  signature  and  sent  each  year 
to  private  citizens,  but  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
when  a  communication  from  53  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  a  matter  of  such 
gravity  is  handled  in  such  a  prefimctory 
manner  by  the  President's  staff.  It  says 
more  about  the  kind  of  leadership  we  are 
getting  from  the  White  House  than  a 
volume  of  press  releases. 

Below  are  the  names  of  our  colleagues 
who  joined  in  writing  the  President  and 
who  received  similar  responses  from  the 
White  House: 

List  of  Congressmen 

Brock  Adams,  Joseph  Addabbo,  William 
Anderson,  Herman  Badlllo,  Nick  Begich, 
Jonathan  Bingham,  Edward  Boland,  John 
Brademas,  Phillip  Burton,  Charles  Carney, 
George  Danielson,  John  Dow,  Robert  Drlnan, 
Bob  Eckhardt.  Don  Edwards,  Joshua  Ellberg, 
Joe  Evins,  Donald  Fraser,  Sam  Gibbons,  Ella 
Grasso,  Martha  Griffiths,  Seymour  Halpem, 
Michael  Harrington. 

H.  John  Heinz  HI,  Margaret  Heckler,  Henry 
Helstoskl,  Frank  Horton,  Joseph  Karth,  Ed- 
ward Koch,  Arthur  Link,  Spark  Matsunaga, 
Uoyd  Meeds,  Abner  Mikva,  Patsy  Mink,  Par- 
ren  Mitchell,  William  Moorhead.  John  Moss, 
Morgan  Murphy,  Lucien  Nedzi,  Bertram 
Podell,  Charles  Rangel,  Thomas  Rees,  Robert 
Roe,  Benjamin  Rosenthal.  William  Ryan, 
Paul  Sarbanes. 

James  Scheuer,  John  Seiberllng,  James  V. 
Stanton,  Frank  Thompson,  Charles  Wilson, 
Sidney  Yates. 


WALLACE  S.  SAYRE 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
profoimd  feeling  of  deep  personal  sad- 
ness that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  Prof.  Wallace  Stan- 
ley Sayre  of  Columbia  University  died 
in  New  York  City  on  May  18. 

One  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  poli- 
tical scientists.  Dr.  Sayre  long  played  a 
major  role  in  the  administration  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  wisdom,  vision,  and 
counsel  were  sought  by  mayors  and  other 
public  officials  for  over  30  years. 

Bom  in  West  Virginia  in  1905,  Profes- 
sor Sayre  received  his  Masters  and  Doc- 
toral degrees  from  New  York  University. 
In  1938,  Mayor  Florello  LaGuardia  ap- 
pointed him  a  commissioner  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  From  1942  to  1946 
he  held  significant  positions  at  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration.  He  taught 
at  New  York  University,  Cornell  and 
City  College  before  moving  to  Columbia 
University  in  1954. 

Dr.  Sayre  was  a  former  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens 
Union,  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Regional  Plan  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  public  life  imder- 
stood  the  political  complexities  of  New 
York  City  better  than  Wallace  Sayre.  His 
book  "Governing  New  Yoric  City."  co- 
authored  by  Dr.  Herbert  Kaufman  and 


published  In  1960,  remains  one  of  the 
truly  perceptive  pieces  of  political  lltera- 
tiu-e  ever  published. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  know 
Professor  Sayre  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. To  Mrs.  Sayre,  their  daughters — 
Alison  and  Linda — as  well  as  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  Include 
a  tribute  to  Wallace  Sayre  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
19.  1972: 

[From  the  New  York  Hmes,  May  19,  1972] 
Prof.  Wallace  Satre,  66,  Dies;  AuTHcaurr 

ON  CiTT  Government — Holder  of  Chair  at 

Columbia  Was  Conferring  With  Mayor 

When  Stricken  at  Crrr  Hall 

(By  PaiU  L.  Montgomery) 

Prof.  Wallace  S.  Sayre  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, a  leading  authority  on  city  govern- 
ment collapsed  and  died  yesterday  morning 
while  talking  with  Mayor  Lindsay  at  City 
Hall.  He  was  66  years  old. 

Dr.  Sayre,  co-author  of  the  classic  "Gov- 
erning New  York  City,"  was  in  private  con- 
versation with  the  Mayor  when  he  apparently 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Lindsay  said  he 
had  asked  the  professor  to  his  office  to  dis- 
cxiss  a  proposed  appointment  to  the  city 
charter  revision  commission  recently  author- 
ized by  the  State  Legislature. 

ESorte  to  revive  Dr.  Sayre  by  Detective 
Patrick  Mascla,  one  of  the  Mayor's  body- 
guards, and  Dr.  Michael  McGarvey  of  the 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation  were  un- 
availing. He  was  pronounced  dead  at  10:10 
A.M.  at  Beekman  Downtown  Hospital. 

"Our  city  is  significantly  diminished  by 
Professor  Sayre's  passing,"  the  Mayor  said. 

In  his  life,  WalUce  Stanley  Sayre  com- 
bined enough  careers  for  four  other  men. 

One  of  the  nation's  leaders  in  his  dis- 
ciplines of  public  administration  and  polit- 
ical science,  he  held  public  posts  beginning 
in  the  La  Guardla  Administration  and  there 
was  hardlv  a  civic  committee  on  govern- 
mental reform  that  did  not  Include  his  name. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  devoted  teacher  whose 
former  students  populate  his  field. 

"We've  all  benefited  from  him,"  said  Dr. 
Herbert  Kaufman  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, the  other  author  of  the  book  on  govern- 
ing the  city.  But  even  if  he  hadn't  set  a  word 
to  paper  he  stUl  would  be  a  giant  in  the 
profession.  We're  not  going  to  see  another 
like  him  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Professor  Sayre  was  neither  a  theoretician 
nor  a  statistician,  though  he  knew  their  Ut- 
erature.  His  special  talent  was  a  wise,  prac- 
tical grasp  of  political  realities  as  they  af- 
fected public  administration. 

"He  talked  less  than  the  rest  of  us,"  said 
Prof.  Hert>ert  Deane,  chairman  of  Columbia's 
political  science  department.  "But  his  three 
sentences  were  worth  somebody  else's  haU- 
hour.  He  was  most  at  home  In  the  business 
of  politics,  unlike  many  political  scientists 
these  days." 

Dr.  Sayre  was  a  smaU-town  boy,  born  near 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  on  June  24,  1906.  He 
attended  Marshall  College,  then  got  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degrees  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. His  1930  dissertation  was  on  the  La 
PoUette  family  of  Wisconsin. 

While  teaching  at  N.Y.U.  and  speaking 
frequently  on  reform  before  civic  groups,  he 
caught  the  attention  of  Mayor  Florello  H.  La 
Guardla.  From  1938  to  1942  Dr.  Sayre  was  a 
commissioner  of  the  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  La  Guardla  ousted  him  and  a  col- 
league, Paul  J.  Kem,  for  having  criticized 
the  political  overtones  of  appointments. 

From  1942  to  1948  Dr.  Sayre  held  posts  at 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  ending  aa 
director  of  personnel. 
Dr.  Sayre  was  a  former  member  of  the  ex- 


ecutive committee  of  the  Citizens  Union,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arta  and  Sciences. 

BOOK   IN  the   campaign 

Among  his  10  books  and  numerous  articles. 
"Governing  New  York  City,"  published  in 
1960.  became  best  known.  The  816-page  work 
considered  the  city  as  a  competing  system  of 
groups  and  politicians  seeking  rewards.  It  is 
often  cited  by  officials. 

"I'U  have  to  bone  up  on  my  Sayre  and 
Kaufman,"  Mr.  Lindsay  often  said  when  he 
was  campaigning  In  1965. 

Dr.  Sayre  taught  at  N.Y.U. ,  Cornell  and  City 
College  before  moving  to  Columbia  in  1954. 
At  his  death  he  was  Eaton  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Dr.  Sayre,  who  lived  at  448  Riverside  Drive, 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former  Kathryn 
McKnight;  two  daughters,  Alison  and  Linda; 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Alford  Sayre  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  three  brothers,  Howard  and  Roland 
of  Charleston  and  N.  Dale  of  Westport,  Conn., 
and  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Opal  Gunnoe,  Mrs.  Den- 
ver Casto  and  Mrs.  James  Massle  of  Charles- 
ton and  Mrs.  Hubert  Ranee  of  Glencoe,  111. 

No  fimeral  service  is  planned.  There  wlU 
be  a  memorial  service  at  noon  on  June  1  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  International  Affairs 
Building  at  Columbia. 


SECTION   312   LOAN  FUNDING 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREE2J  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress,  in  conformity  with  its  clear 
constitutional  authority  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  shall  be  spent  and  what  shall 
not  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
appropriated  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  purposes  of  the 
so-called  312  low-interest  rehabilitation 
loan  program.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  $50  million — one-half  of  the  sums 
appropriated — have  still  not  been  re- 
leased by  the  executive  branch.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  we  have  only  a  little  more 
than  a  month  remaining  in  this  fiscal 
year,  if  some  of  my  colleagues  find  them- 
selves thinking  of  the  word  "frozen," 
their  suspicions  are  probably  not  without 
foimdation. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the 
many  problems  created  for  commimlties 
when  funds  such  as  these  are  held  up  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
by  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  The  situ- 
ation created  for  my  own  city  of  Port- 
land offers  a  distressing  demonstration 
of  the  byproducts  of  such  a  delay. 

As  I  have  emphasized  in  letters  to  both 
Secretary  Romney  and  OMB  Director 
George  Schultz,  not  only  does  such  a  de- 
lay have  detrimental  effects  by  delaying 
completion  of  plans  outlined  in  other 
programs  which  depend  on  the  availa- 
bility of  specific  program  funds,  such  as 
achievement  of  planned  NDP  or  model 
cities  annual  goals,  but  it  also  creates 
major  management  problems  for  local 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  carrying  out  and  oversight  of 
these  programs  at  the  local  level. 

Permit  me,  at  this  point,  to  Insert 
portions  of  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  John 
B.  Kenward,  executive  director  of  the 
Portland  Development  Commission. 
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DCAX  Edith:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  recurring  problem  In  connection 
with  implementation  of  Portland's  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Program  and  other 
programs  of  housing  rehabilitation  In  Port- 
land and  acroes  the  country,  which,  at  this 
moment,  has  reached  a  point  of  crisis. 

The  problem  has  to  do  with  the  availabil- 
ity of  Section  312  low-interest  rehabilitation 
loan  monies  which  are  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  low  Income  for  financing 
Improvements  to  their  homes.  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  they  are  avail- 
able on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  to 
programs  utilizing  this  rehabilitation  tool 
without  specific  reservations  being  made  to 
guarantee  availability  of  loan  funds  to  such 
programs. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  9100  million 
were  appropriated  for  the  Section  312  loan 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  was  not 
until  September,  1971,  however,  that  the 
Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  released 
any  of  such  funds  and,  then,  only  about 
one-half,  or  approximately  $50  million. 

Eventually,  according  to  our  Information, 
980,000  of  such  released  312  loan  funds  were 
allocated  to  HUD's  Region  X.  $142,000  of  that 
amount  were  immediately  needed  to  fund 
the  loan  applications  which  had  been  proc- 
essed and  approved  for  persons  undertaking 
rehabilitation  of  their  homes  in  our  own 
NDP  project  areas.  It  Is  presumed  that  other 
LPA's  in  Region  X  had  a  similar  backlog 
of  processed  loans  awaiting  funding,  and 
we  were  at  that  time  only  three  months  into 
the  Program  year. 

On  April  20,  1972,  we  were  Informed  by 
the  Regional  Office  that  only  $30,000.  or  ap- 
proximately one  week  of  312  loan  funding, 
remains  uncommitted  In  the  Region.  Our 
own  projects  will  generate  a  need  for  ap- 
proximately $300,000  in  loans  to  complete 
the  housing  rehabilitation  programmed  for 
the  Second  NDP  Action  Year,  and  an  addi- 
tional $26,000  will  be  needed  for  the  Model 
Cities  Housing  Repair  Program  which  PDC 
administers. 

NAHRO's  Information  Center  for  Com- 
munity Development  has  recently  completed 
a  survey  of  member  LPA's  as  to  their  rate 
of  Section  312  loan  money  utilization  and 
the  extent  to  which  their  programs  have  been 
affected  by  the  recurrent  exhaustions  and/or 
boldbacks  of  312  funds.  Armed  with  facts 
and  figrures  gleaned  from  such  survey,  the 
Information  Center's  staff  Is  beginning  a 
new  effort  to  seek  the  release  of  Impounded 
312  funds  from  OMB. 

Portland  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  successful 
outcome  of  such  efforts  in  order  to  complete 
the  rehabilitation  activities  programmed 
through  jTine  30th.  and,  further,  to  keep 
faltta  with  the  residents  of  the  NDP  areas 
who  have  worked  so  closely  and  coopera- 
tively in  developing  programs  of  neighbor- 
hood Improvement.  For  one  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  (HUD)  to  approve  such 
programs  and  another  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  (OMB)  to  withhold  the  fund- 
ing authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress necessary  to  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  approved  programs  lends  an 
air  of  complete  futility  to  the  process  of 
citizen  Involvement  and  destroys  the  credi- 
bility of  the  agencies  working  so  hard  to 
carry  out  the  locally-approved  programs. 

Enclosed  Is  a  statement  which  we  have 
prepared  detailing  the  adverse  effect  which 
the  present  method  of  making  Section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  funds  available  Is  having 
on  Portland's  program.  As  you  can  see,  in 
addition  to  making  It  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  complete  program  activities  pro- 
grammed for  the  year,  the  present  start-stop 
312  funding  technique  results  In  Increased 
administrative  costs,  poor  utilization  of  staff, 
discouragement  of  minority-group  contrac- 
tors and  subs  participating  in  the  Program, 
and  a  widening  of  the  credibility  gap  between 
the  residents  and  their  local  government 
which  we  can  111  afford.  In  the  words  of  an 


unidentified.    Independent   Oregon  Yankee, 
"It's  a  heU  of  a  way  to  do  business!" 
Sincerely, 

JoHK  B.  Keitwaxd, 
Exeevtive  Dtrector. 

COMMZIfTS    OK    SECnOIf    312    LOAN    FvmftsQ 

The  recurrent  exhaustion  and/or  bold- 
back  of  Section  312  rehabilitation  loan  funds 
continues  to  plague  the  Portland  De^^plop- 
ment  Commission's  rehabilitation  activities 
under  the  Neighborhood  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

So  far  In  this  action  year  (July  1,  1971- 
Jime  30,  1972)  we  have  had  one  seven-week 
period  of  exhausted  312  funds  in  which  we 
generated  36  loan  applications  totaling 
$191,000.  The  bulk  funding  of  these  applica- 
tions, when  312  loan  funds  were  once  again 
available,  whiplashed  the  production  sched- 
ule to  such  a  degree  that  processing  of  new 
applications  virtually  had  to  be  halted  in  or- 
der to  process  the  paper  work  and  supervise 
the  heavy  volume  of  starts.  This  start-stop 
approach  to  312  loan  funding  results  In  poor 
utilization  of  Commission  staff  with  cor- 
responding Increase  in  administrative  costs. 

Our  schedule  for  utilization  of  312  loan 
funds  for  the  balance  of  this  action  year  will 
approximate  $300,000.  We  have  been  informed 
that  there  is  approximately  $30,000  remain- 
ing in  Region  X  at  this  time.  Whether  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  secured  before  these 
funds  {u«  exhausted  Is  of  great  concern  to 
us.  Portland,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  city 
drawing  on  these  rehabilitation  loan  funds. 

Our  staff  has  worked  long  and  hard  for 
residents  of  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  (NDP)  areas  to  explain  the  re- 
habilitation program  and  what  it  can  mean 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
their  neighborhoods.  The  concept  of  train- 
ing and  providing  Job  opportunities  for  small 
contractors,  particularly  minority  contractors, 
has  been  appealing  to  the  neighborhood  as- 
sociations and  the  Model  Cities  Citizens' 
Planning  Board  which  are  actively  participat- 
ing In  planning  the  NDP  projects.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  these  groups  to  understand  why  the 
program  must  periodically  come  to  a  stand- 
still when  Section  312  loan  funds  are  ex- 
baxisted. 

Small  minority  contractors  and  other  small 
contractors  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
our  rehabilitation  programs  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Many  are  capable  of  handling  only  one 
Job  at  a  time.  This  start-stop  approach  to 
rehabilitation  loan  funding  has  created  a 
situation  which  has  made  It  even  harder  to 
bring  and  keep  this  group  of  contractors  in 
the  program.  They  are  not  sufficiently  fund- 
ed to  carry  themselves  over  the  stop  period 
and  not  large  enough  to  handle  several  Jobs 
simultaneoiisly  when  a  backlog  of  applica- 
tions are  suddenly  funded.  Discouraging 
these  contractors  from  participating  In  the 
program  not  only  defeats  one  of  the  major 
objectives,  but  also  restate  In  one  other 
matter  of  significance  and  concern — poor 
public  relations. 

As  of  April  10,  1972,  or  after  21  months  of 
operations,  rehabilitation  contracts  In  ex- 
cess of  $614,000  have  been  awarded  to  small 
minority  contractors.  This  economic  Impact 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  Portland  Mod- 
el Cities  Area  In  which  all  current  NDP 
Projects  are  located.  We  feel  that  retention 
and  development  of  these  contractors  has 
added  materially  to  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

Until  a  specific  yearly  allocation  of  312  re- 
habilitation loan  funds  Is  provided  for  the 
full  rehabilitation  workload  programmed  for 
any  given  action  year,  this  difficult  Job  of 
rehabilitation  will  continue  to  operate  with. 
erratic  patterns  of  minimal  production  and 
excessive  administrative  costs.  In  lieu  of  such 
allocation,  we  feel  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  interim  remedy  for  stop- 
start  312   loan  funding — the  authorization 


far  use  of  local  fonds  to  make  rehabilitation 
loans  during  these  periods  of  312  loan  fund 
exhaustion,  to  be  reimbursed  as  new  312 
monies  are  made  avaUable.  This  would  level 
out  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  loan  processing 
which  would  materially  assist  In  stabilizing 
the  production  schedule.  We  have  heard  that 
this  plan  is  now  under  consideration  by  HUO 
Region  X  officals  for  Seattle's  NDP. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
cannot  forever  ignore  the  Implications  of 
such  wholesale  rebudgeting  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  after  the  act  of  appropria- 
tion. Freezes  on  funding  such  as  that 
which  I  have  cited  may  become  a  serious 
and  on-going  erosion  of  that  most  fun- 
damental weapon  of  the  legislative 
branch;  namely,  "the  power  of  the 
purse." 

Moreover,  action — or  lack  of  action — 
by  OMB  and  HUD  which  results  in  the 
delay  of  funding  or  the  outright  Im- 
poundment of  funds  appropriated,  fos- 
ters something  of  a  credibility  gap  in  re- 
gard to  HUD's  stated  goal  of  Increasing 
local  Initiative  and  decisionmaking  in 
the  operation  of  HUD's  programs. 
Though  I  have  applauded  their  state- 
ments and  efforts  to  provide  such  control 
and  decisionmaking  power  at  the  local 
level,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  HUD 
and/or  the  Oflace  of  Management  and 
Budget  continues  to  maintain  such  abso- 
lute control  over  the  timing  of  the  re- 
lease of  appropriated  funds,  we  In  the 
Congress  have  little  option  but  to  con- 
clude that  either  some  officials  at  HUD 
or  higher  officials  In  this  administration 
are  not  truly  committed  to  these  stated 
goals  of  local  control. 


SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  20, 
1972.  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  Cu- 
ban Independence.  It  Is  a  day  marked 
with  bitter  Irony  for  those  free  Cubans 
celebrating  Its  spirit  a  few  short  miles 
from  their  homeland,  yet  imable  to  go 
home  to  their  lovely  green  Island,  the 
jewel  of  the  Caribbean,  which  has  fallen 
to  a  new  form  of  suppression  and  tyr- 
anny— this  time  enslaved  by  a  Commu- 
nist dictator,  Fidel  Castro. 

The  American  people  can  never  accept 
the  destruction  of  freedom  in  Cuba,  nor 
can  we  tolerate  the  idea  of  reconciliation 
with  a  nation  who  makes  its  creed  and 
goal  the  destruction  of  democracy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  all  share  the  sorrow  of  the  Cuban 
people  who  once  more  long  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  beloved  home;  but  we  can 
also  share  with  them  the  hope  that  the 
bondage  will  not  much  longer  endure. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
look  forward  to  a  day  in  the  not  so  dis- 
tant future,  when  the  20th  of  May  will 
once  again  be  celebrated  in  Havana  as 
well  as  Miami. 

I  confidently  look  forward  to  that  time 
when  <^ba  once  again  will  be  our  free 
sister  nation  to  the  Soutli.  The  very  spir- 
it, faith,  and  love  for  freedom  which  Cu- 
ban patailoCs.  past  and  present,  share,  is 
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the  surest  guarantee  for  the  rebirth  of 
Cuban  democracy. 


THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CUBA'S 
INDEPENDENCE  FROM  SPAIN 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
was  the  70th  anniversary  of  Cuba's  in- 
dependence from  Spain.  Our  celebration 
of  that  glorious  achievement  was  neces- 
sarily restrained,  however,  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  increasingly  Cuban  sovereignty 
is  again  being  subjugated  to  a  foreign 
power.  In  this  case,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recently,  a  most  thorough  and  concise 
report  on  the  scope  and  Implications  of 
Cuba's  growing  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  appeared  in  the  March-April  1972 
issue  of  the  USIA  publication.  Problems 
of  Commimism.  The  article,  entitled 
"Cuba's  New  Dependency,"  was  written 
by  two  eminent  scholars  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami's  Center  for  Advanced 
International  Studies,  Leon  Goure  and 
Julian  Weinkle. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  in  Con- 
gress in  Cuba  and  In  the  Soviet  Union's 
activities  In  our  hemisphere,  I  wish  to 
call  the  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House: 
[From  Problems  of  Communism,  March-April, 
1972] 
Cuba's  New  Dependency 
(By  Leon  Ooure  and  Julian  Weinkle) 
In  Its  steady  expansion  of  economic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  over  the  past  decade,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  motivated  primarily 
by  political  rather  than  financial  or  humani- 
tarian considerations.  Basically.  Soviet  aid 
and  trade  do  not  refiect  any  major  economic 
need  or  even  any  conunerclal  Interest  In  Cuba 
on  the  part  of  Moscow,  for  the  Island  has 
little  to  offer  the  USSR  economy.  In  fact, 
Cuba  has  turned  out  to  be  a  growing  eco- 
nomic liabUity,'  for  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  attempted  to  compensate  Itself  by  such 
measures  as  the  resale  of  Imported  Cuban 
cane  sugar.  However,  the  more  Important 
compensation  has  been  In  the  political  realm. 
Moscow  views  the  Cuban  Revolution  as 
a  triiunphant  "national  liberation  move- 
ment" which  promises  to  weaken  US  prestige 
In  Latin  America  and  has  given  commu- 
nism a  foothold  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  USSR  came 
to  Cuba's  assistance  when  the  Castro  re- 
gime seemed  to  face  economic  crisis.  As  the 
Soviets  have  observed,  "world  socialism  helps 
the  national  emancipation  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples," and  conversely,  the  latter's  "libera- 
tion struggle  contributes  to  the  struggle  for 
socialism.  .  .  ."• 

But  U  Indeed  Fidel  Castro's  1959  victory 
can  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  "strug- 
gle for  socialism,"  It  also  'njected  a  dis- 
cordant note  into  relations  within  the  In- 
ternational socialist  community.  The  Cuban 
leader  has  sought  from  the  outset  to  main- 
tain a  wide  sphere  of  Independence  In  his 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  vhile  promot- 
ing Castroism  as  the  appropriate  political 
model  for  both  Latin  America  iind  the  Third 
World  In  general.  Proudly  asserting  that  "we 
[Cuba]  are  not  anyone's  satellite  and  never 
shall  be,">  he  attempted  to  export  his  own 
brand  of  revolution,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  USSR.  Predictably,  serlovis  disputes  arose 
between  Moscow  and  Havana.  As  Carlos  Ra- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


fael  Rodriguez,  Castro's  MUilster  without 
Portfolio  and  one  of  the  most  Infiuentlal  of 
Cuba's  old-line  Communists,  was  later  to 
acknowledge,  "there  have  been  Inevitable  dif- 
ferences which  on  some  occasions  became 
acute."  * 

The  Soviet  Union,  In  attempting  to  assert 
its  Influence  over  Cuban  developments  and 
policies,  has  lacked  the  ability  to  manipulate 
the  local  Communist  party  apparatus  or  to 
threaten  mUltary  Intervention  as  it  has  been 
able  to  do  in  dealing  with  the  Communist 
states  In  Eastern  Europe." 

Consequently,  Moscow  has  attempted  to 
exercise  political  control  by  exploiting  Cuba's 
economic  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  strategy  has  proved  increasingly  effec- 
tive as  Cuba  has  faced  growing  economic 
difficulties  at  home  and  Castro's  revolution- 
ary ambitions  abroad  have  gone  unfiifilled. 
Moscow  has  used  its  economic  leverage  not 
only  to  moderate  Castro's  independent  ideo- 
logical position  and  foreign  policy  objectives 
but  also  to  guide  Cuba's  domestic  policies 
along  desired  lines,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
the  progressive  integration  of  Cuba  Into  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

In  Its  pursuit  of  this  last  objective,  the 
USSR  has  found  Itself  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  encouraging  Cuba  to  concentrate  on 
the  production  of  sugar — a  policy  which  not 
only  contradicts  past  Soviet  prescriptions 
that  rapid  Industrialization  is  the  key  to 
overcoming  underdevelopment  but  also  casts 
the  USSR,  ironically,  in  the  same  exploitative 
role  which  Moscow  accuses  the  "imperialist" 
United  States  of  having  played  in  its  pre- 
revolutionary  economic  relationship  with 
Havana.  Soviet  spokesmen  like  to  note  that 
Cuba's  experience  "is  significant  ...  for  the 
developing  countries,  whose  economic  pecu- 
liarities continue  to  be  characterized  by 
monoculture,  dominance  by  monopoly  capi- 
tal in  the  sphere  of  production,  and  a  com- 
plete dependence  In  foreign  trade  on  the 
market  of  a  few  imperialist  states."  •  Cuba's 
prerevolutlonary  dependence  on  the  export 
of  sugar  to  the  U.S.  Is  described  by  the  So- 
viets as  "one  of  the  prime  elements  of  that 
model  of  International  division  of  lalwr 
which  the  North  American  Imperialists  foist- 
ed upon  the  Latin  Amerian  countries." ' 

After  the  Revolution,  Castro — ^presumably 
ImpeUed  by  such  views  and  in  clear  emula- 
tion of  Soviet  experience — resolved  to 
launch  an  ambitious  program  of  industrial 
diversification- while  renouncing  Cuba's  tra- 
ditional reliance  on  the  production  and  ex- 
port of  sugar.  This  program,  however,  quick- 
ly resulted  In  severe  economic  setbacks  as 
well  as  a  growing  trade  deficit  with  the  USSR, 
which  was  supplying  Cuba  with  needed  capi- 
tal goods.  In  light  of  the  growing  cost  of 
subsidizing  the  sputtering  Cuban  Industrial- 
ization experiment,  Moscow  came  to  view  a 
return  by  Cuba  to  Its  "historically-deter- 
mined specialization,"  i.e.,  sugar  monociU- 
ture,  to  be  an  acceptable  "optional  model" 
for  the  Idand's  future  development.  Hence- 
forth Cuba  was  to  concentrate  on  sugar  pro- 
duction and  deliver  large  quantities  of  this 
commodity  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  order  to 
offset  the  economic  burden  which  the  Cuban 
economy  had  become  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  East  European  associates.  What  had 
been  pictured  as  a  "sin"  when  Cuba  was 
trading  with  the  United  States  was  now 
represented  as  a  desirable  phenomenon  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  "proletarian  in- 
ternationalism" and  "socialist  division  of  la- 
bor"— euphemisms  for  Soviet  self-interest. 
Once  Castro  was  "persuaded"  to  accept  this 
reversal  of  his  rapid-industrialization  policy, 
Cuba's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  bloc  Inevit- 
ably followed — and  her  vulnerability  to  Soviet 
political  pressure  was  rendered  even  greater 
by  the  USSR's  own  concerted  drive  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  In  sugar.  We  shall  now  ex- 
amine how  Havana's  dependence  on  the  So- 
viet bloc  as  economic  benefactor  and  prime 


sugar  market  evolved  in  the  past  11  years  of 
Soviet-Cuban  economic  relations. 

INITIAI.  SOVIET  INVOLVEMENT 

Soviet  economic  Involvement  in  Cuba  be- 
gan essentlaUy  as  a  rescue  operation  in  which 
Moscow  came  to  Castro's  assistance  after  the 
latter  found  himself  first  threatened  with  a 
reduction  in  US  sugar  purchases  and  then,  in 
early  1962,  cut  off  entirely  from  the  US  mar- 
ket." Moscow  initially  remained  aloof  from 
Castro  and  his  problems,  and  it  was  not  untU 
February  1960,  during  a  visit  to  Havana  by 
Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Mikoyan,  that 
the  USSR  signed  a  trade  agreement  providing 
for  the  Soviet  purchase  of  425,000  metric 
tons  '  of  sugar  that  year  and  one  million  tons 
a  year  in  each  of  the  following  four  years. 
(Prior  to  1960,  Soviet  purchases  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  had  been  more  modest — 206.600  tons  in 
1955;  214,300  tons  in  1956;  350,000  tons  In 
1957;  197,900  tons  in  1958,  and  132,500  tons 
In  1959.">)  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union 
granted  Cuba  a  credit  of  $100  million,  at  low 
Interest,  for  the  purchase  of  Soviet  machinery 
and  materials  required  in  the  "construction 
of  plants  and  factories."  "  The  agreement  also 
called  for  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, which  occurred  in  May  1960. 

When  the  United  States  in  July  1960  cut  its 
annual  Cuba  sugar  quota  by  700.000  tons," 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  not  only  to  Increase 
Its  own  purchases  for  that  year  by  one  million 
tons  but  also  to  take  the  700,000  tons  left  by 
the  United  States.  (Actual  Soviet  purchases, 
however,  reached  only  1,467,800  tons  for  the 
year.)  Following  an  exchange  of  views  In 
Moscow  between  Raul  Castro  and  Premier 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  the  USSR  also  agreed  to 
supply  Cuba  with  petroleum  and  other  stra- 
tegic products  "In  amounts  full  meeting" 
Cuba's  needs." 

The  Soviet  Union  further  expanded  its  eco- 
nomic commitments  to  Cuba  in  December 

1960,  perhaps  in  part  as  a  response  to  the 
signing  In  October  of  a  Slno-Cuban  trade 
agreement  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  of  one  mUlion 
tons  of  sugar  in  1961  and  granting  Cuba  cred- 
its totaling  $60  million.  Moscow  then  pledged 
to  buy  2.7  million  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba  In 
1961  at  a  fixed  price  of  four  cents  per  pound 
(1.26  cents  a  pound  below  the  US-subsidized 
price)  "If  the  United  States  carries  out  Its 
threat  not  to  buy  Cuban  sugar."  "  Under  the 
new  commitment.  Soviet  payments  for  Cuban 
products  were  to  be  80  percent  In  goods  and 
20  percent  In  convertible  currency. 

The  1960  accord  aUo  committed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  assist  Cuba  in  Its  newly-lnltlated 
industrialization  program — especially  in  the 
construction  of  an  iron  and  steel  mill  and  an 
oil  refinery,  and  in  the  development  of  Cuban 
petroleum  and  ore  deposits  and  electric  power 
resources.  As  US-Cuban  trade  continued  to 
constrict,  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  bought 
3345.000  tons  of  sugar,  greatly  exceeding  the 
commitments  made  In  December  1960.  At  the 
same  time.  Soviet  exports  to  Cuba,  including 
petroleum  products  and  machinery,  Increased 
dramatically  from  67.3  million  rubles  ($74.6 
million)"  m  1960  to  258.3  mUUon  rubles  In 

1961,  but  Cuba  still  maintained  a  favorable 
trade  balance  with  the  USSR  through  1961 
(See  Table  1) .'«  Clearly,  the  new  relationship 
with  Moscow  Involved  a  major  reorientation 
of  Cuba's  foreign  trade.  Whereas  the  island's 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1959  amounted 
to  only  $16  million,  or  roughly  2  percent  of 
total  Cuban  trade,  the  figures  rose  to  $906 
million  and  72  percent  in  1961  and  $1,056 
million  and  82  percent  in  1962.  For  the  same 
years,  the  United  SUtes'  share  dropped  from 
68  percent  to  zero." 

THE   TAIliUmE    OF    INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The  Soviet  decision  to  channel  significant 
trade  and  aid  resources  into  Cuba's  industrial 
development  proved  Ul-conceived.  As  one  for- 
eign observer  remarked,  "when  the  Russians 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Cuban  Revolution, 
their  sense  of  solidarity  was  in  direct  pro- 
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portion  to  their  total  Ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion and  problems  In  that  country."  "  The 
Cuban  leaders  were  equally  naive,  both  In 
assuming  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  fi- 
nance their  Industrialization  effort  without 
hesitation  and  In  anticipating  Immediate 
success  for  the  program.  Ernesto  "Che"  Gue- 
vara, then  Minister  of  Industries  In  the  Cas- 
tro government,  predicted  that  ".  .  .  within 
a  year,  Indxistrlallzatlon  will  have  eradicated 
unemployment  throughout  the  country."" 
Reglno  Boti,  President  of  JUCEPLAN  (Junta 
Central  de  Planlflcaclbn — Central  Planning 
Board)  and  Castro's  economic  minister,  simi- 
larly asserted  In  August  IMl  that  Cuba's 
economic  growth  rate  would  rise  to  a  level 
of  10-15  percent  In  each  of  the  next  four 
years  and  that  Cuba  "would  be  the  most  in- 
dustrialized country  in  Latin  America."  ■* 

Despite  such  optimism,  the  Cuban  indus- 
trialization program  soon  faltered,  and  by  the 
end  of  1903  the  experiment  was  patently  a 
costly  failure  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  no 


longer  willing  to  underwrite.  This  experience 
demonstrated  the  inadequacies  of  Moscow's 
simplistic  doctrine  stressing  rapid  industrial- 
ization after  the  Soviet  model  as  the  sine  qua 
non  ol  economic  progress  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  failure  also  generated  consid- 
erable disappointment  and  frustratlMi  in 
both  Havana  and  Moscow.  As  K.  S.  Karol  re- 
ports, "much  of  the  obsolete  Russian  equip- 
ment neither  met  their  (the  Cub&ns')  need 
nor  enabled  them  to  get  out  of  their  eoo- 
niMnic  difflculties."  1  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  learned  the  hard  way  how 
ill-prepared  Cuba  bad  been  for  diverslfled  in- 
dustrial development.  A  1968  Soviet  study 
frankly  recognized  this  fact: 

Between  1960  and  1963,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  socialist  countries,  a  slgnlflcant  num- 
ber of  old  enterprises  were  reconstructed  In 
Cuba,  and  new  plants  and  factories  were 
built  In  various  branches  of  Industry.  How- 
ever, such  a  rate  of  construction  Inevitably 


resulted  in  the  dissipation  and  exhaustion 
of  Cuba's  Internal  savings.  Some  enterprises 
were  constructed  without  sufficiently  accurate 
economic  calculation.  They  turned  out  to  be 
unprofitable  since  they  worked  on  expensive 
raw  material  Imported  for  hard  currency 
and  with  the  Insufficiently  high  labor  produc- 
tivity of  poorly  qualified  Cuban  labor." 

An  Important  consequence  of  the  disas- 
trous Industrialization  experiment  was  the 
creation  of  an  unfavorable  balance  in  Cuba's 
trade  with  the  USSR.  Tills  came  about  be- 
cause of  several  interrelated  develc^ments. 
First,  Havana  came  to  rely  on  high-priced 
capital  goods  and  raw  materials  Imported 
principally  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  in 
the  interest  of  diversification  of  the  economy, 
Cuba  bad  cut  back  sugar  production.  The 
result  was  that,  in  1963,  Cuba's  exports  to 
the  USSR  declined  In  value  to  a  point  where 
they  failed  to  balance  the  growing  Soviet 
shipments  to  Cuba  (see  Table  1 ) . 


TABLE  I.-VOLUME  OF  CUBAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
[In  millions  of  rubles  and  percentages] 


1960 


1961 


1X2 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Tyrwwtr 160.6  539.0  540.7  507.8  588.6  645.9  689.2  842.2 

Imports 67.2  258.3  330.1  359.8  329.4  337.9  431.9  506.7 

Exports 93.4  2817  210.6  148.0  259.2  308.0  257.3  335.5 

Balance +26l2  +22.4  -119.5  -211.8  -70.2  -29.9  -174.6  -171.2 

Ciiha's  share  oi  Seviot  trade  (percent) Ti  sTl  4^5  ill  O  4!4  Zl  TF 

U.S.S.R.  share  ol  Cuban  imports  (percent) 13.8  41.1  54.2  53.1  40.2  49.5  56.3  58.3 

U.S.S.R.  share  of  Cuban  exports  (percent) 16.7  48.2  42.3  30.2  38.5  47.0  46.2  52.1 


811.8 

561.8 

250.0 

-311.8 


77ai 

561.6 

208.5 

-353.1 


1,045.0 
580.0 
465.0 

-115.0 


4.5 


3.9 


4.7 


Sourest:  Vncshaiaia  toriovlia  S.S.S.R:  statisticheskii  sbornik  1918-66,  (U.S.S.R.  Foreigi  Trade:  Statistical  Handobok  1918-66),  Moscow,  Mezndunardonie  Otsosheniia,  1967,  p.  68'  Vneshniaia 
orgovlia  S.S.S.R.  za  1968  god,  (USSR.  Foreign  Trade  in  1968),  Moscow,  Mezhdunarodoie  OUiosbeniia,  1969,  p.  15;  Foreign  Trade  (Moscow),  No.  6, 1970,  p.  55,  and  No.  5, 1971,  p.  48'  Comoendio 
estadistico  de  Cuba.  1967  (Statistical  Handbook  of  Cuba  1967),  Havana,  Juceplan,  1967,  p.  27. 


Although  Havana's  debt  to  Moscow  was  be- 
ginning to  rise,  Soviet-Cuban  ties  deteri- 
orated markedly  In  the  aftermath  of  what 
Castro  viewed  as  a  Soviet  "sell-out"  to  the 
U.S.  during  the  1962  missile  crisis.  Moscow 
therefore  felt  obliged  to  pacify  Castro  with 
further  economic  concessions.  A  trade  agree- 
ment signed  in  February  1963  raised  the  So- 
viet purchase  price  for  Cuban  sugar  to  bring 
It  into  line  wlt^h  rising  world  market  prices. 
A  Joint  communique  issued  on  May  33,  1963, 
at  the  end  of  Castro's  visit  to  Moscow,  noted 
that  the  Soviet  government  had  proposed  the 
price  change  "on  its  own  initiative."  »  The 
agreement  also  allowed  (Tuba  to  withhold  de- 
livery of  one  million  tons  of  sugar  due  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  previously  designated 
quota  of  some  two  million  tons  for  1963. 
While  this  step  doubtless  was  a  response  to 
the  sharp  decline  in  Cuban  sugar  production 
tn  that  year,  the  concession  ostensibly  en- 
abled Cuba  to  obtain  hard  currency  through 
sales  on  the  world  market.**  Such  currency 
may  have  been  necessary,  particularly,  in  or- 
der to  import  certain  required  machinery  and 
equipment  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  un- 
aMe  to  provide.  In  any  case,  Cuba's  trade 
with  non-Osmmunlst  countries  Increased  to 
26.7  percent  of  her  total  trade  volume  tn 
1963,  as  compared  with  17.6  percent  In  1963." 
But  the  ultimate  result  was  a  further  sharp 
decline  in  Cuban  sugar  deliveries  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  a  marked  rise  in  Cuba's  trade 
deficit  with  that  country. 

HETURN  TO  ST7GSX  MONOCTaTDKE 

Faced  with  the  realization  that  its  Cuban 
rescue  operation  was  developing  into  a  costly 
long-term  economic  undertaking,  Moscow  ap- 
parently persuaded  or  forced  Cuba  to  re- 
think its  development  policy  and  return  to 
the  traditional  concentration  on  sugar  pro- 
duction In  order  to  generate  adequate  foreign 
exchange  to  finance  a  more  modest,  deceler- 
ated industrialization  program  and  (hope- 
fully) to  reduce  or  eliminate  Its  unfavorable 
trade  balance  with  the  Soviet  bloc 

Althon^  Oastro  had  stated  at  the  outset 


nx>tnotes  at  end  of  article. 


of  1964  that  Cuba  was  entering  the  New  Tear 
with  the  best  economic  situation  and  pros- 
pects in  a  long  time,"  he  apparently  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  Soviet  view  during  a 
visit  to  Moscow  In  January  of  that  year. 
Upon  bis  return  he  announced  that  Cuba 
would  henceforth  concentrate  on  increasing 
sugar  production.  A  long-term  trade  agree- 
ment signed  with  the  USSR  in  the  same 
month  pointedly  provided  for  a  schedule  of 
Cuban  sugar  deliveries  totaling  more  than 
24  million  tons  for  1965-70,  at  a  fixed  price 
of  6.11  cents  a  pound.''  Since  Soviet  pay- 
ments for  Cuban  imports  were  now  to  be 
made  entirely  In  the  form  of  goods,  Cuba's 
ability  to  obtain  convertible  currency  ap- 
parently hinged  solely  on  Its  success  In  pro- 
ducing sufficient  sugar  to  meet  Soviet-bloc 
commitments  and  still  have  a  surplus  for 
sale  on  the  world  market.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Cuban  government  announced  a  five- 
year  sugar  plan  setting  a  production  target 
of  10  million  tons  In  1970.'"  The  USSR  prom- 
ised aid  in  mechanizing  sugar  harvesting  and 
improving  and  expanding  Cuban  sugar  mills. 

In  fact,  Cuba  failed  to  achieve  its  planned 
level  of  sugar  pnxluctlon  for  1965-70  (see 
Table  2)  and  to  deliver  its  promised  quota 
of  sugar  to  the  USSR  during  this  period  (see 
footnote  27) .  In  a  1970  interview  with  a  So- 
viet correspondent,  Castro  admitted: 

"Previously  we  did  not  fulfill  many  pledges, 
and  accordingly — very  naturally  and  Justi- 
fiably— a  certain  skepticism  developed  con- 
cerning our  economic  plans."  » 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  supply  of 
mechanized  sugar  harvesting  equipment 
faUed  to  yield  expected  results.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Soviet  harvester.  Imported  In 
large  numbers,  'was  unsulted  to  Cuban  con- 
ditions. CTastro  described  the  machine  as  "a 
great  destroyer — where  it  had  passed  nothing 
will  grow  for  a  long  time  to  come."**  Al- 
though annual  sugar  output  has  gradually 
Increased  since  the  disastrous  year  1963, 
'When  Cuba  reportedly  was  forced  to  purchase 
10,000  tons  of  sugar  each  from  England  and 
France  in  order  to  meet  tts  commitments  to 
Bulgaria  and  Communist  China,**  labor  pro- 


ductivity in  Cuban  sugar  production  has  ac- 
tually decreasecL 

TABLE  2.-CUBAN  SU<»R  PRODUCTION,   1960-70 


Year 

Total 
production' 

Ptannsd 
pradoctioiii 

Percent  of  crop 

exported  te 

U.S.S.R. 

I960 

1961 

... 

51*62. 

6.7S7  . 

4.815  . 

3.821  . 

4.589  . 

6.082 

4.866 

i.236 

5.315 

4.700 

8.520 

25.0 
414 

1962 

46.4 

1963 

26.1 

1964 

40.5 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

6.0 
6.5 
7.5 
8.0 
9.0 
10.0 

38.3 
37.8 
39.9 
32.9 
30.0 
35.2 

'  In  miUtoin  at  tons. 

Source:  Interaational  Sugar  Organizatios,  Sugar  Year  Book 
1969,  London,  1970,  p.  S2;  U.S.  Department  el  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Agriculture  (Washington),  Nov.  3,  1970,  p.  8:  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular,  Sugar  (Wasfi)n(ton),  December  1970,  p.  11; 
Foreign  Trade  (Moscow),  No.  9, 1971,  pp.  34-55;  Hey  (Havana), 
Oct.  14, 1965. 

Shortfalls  in  Cuban  deliveries  to  the  Soviet 
Union  resulted  not  only  from  fluctuations 
in  annual  sugar  production  but  also  from 
Casto's  resolve  to  meet  (Tuban  commitments 
to  other  Communist  states  and  the  need  to 
sell  sugar  on  the  world  market  to  obtain  hard 
currency.  In  spite  of  the  rising  Cuban  trade 
deficit  and  Increasing  political  difficulties, 
Soviet  exports  to  Cuba,  according  to  Moscow 
sources,  increased  steadily  between  1964 
and  1968.  In  fact,  the  Island  has  grown  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  Soviet  deliveries 
of  petroleum  and  other  critical  commodities. 

The  Soviet  Union  claims  to  "ftUly  or  al- 
most fully"  fill  Cuba's  needs  for  oil  and 
I>etroleuin  products,  mineral  fertilizer,  sul- 
phur, asbestos,  cotton,  saw-timber,  trucks 
and  specicJ  automobiles,  and  metal-cutting 
lathes.**  Cuban  Imports  of  petroleum  and 
petroleiun  products  from  the  USSR  rose 
from  2  mUIlon  tons  In  1960  to  6.7  million 
tons  in  1969.  Machinery  ImpcM'ts  from  the 
Soviet  Union  rose  from  64.8  million  rubles  in 
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1961  to  213.9  million  rubles  In  1969.»  The 
following  figures  for  USSR  Imports  to  Cuba 
in  1968  are  indicative  of  the  critical  types  of 
goods  supplied:  287,500  tons  of  fertUlzmr, 
3,203  trucks  and  377  special  automobiles, 
4,619  tractors.  9,741  agricultural  machines 
and  251  combines,  159  metal-cutting  lathes, 
6,900  tons  of  cotton,  480,000  tons  of  grain, 
294,900  tons  of  flovir,  51.7  million  cans  of 
meat,  43.8  million  cans  of  milk,  and  100,600 
tons  of  f  ats.3* 

It  was  only  in  1967-68,  however,  at  the 
height  of  Castro's  quarrel  with  Moscow,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  turn  Its  eco- 
nomic leverage  over  Cuba  to  demonstrable 
political  advantage.^  Clearly  annoyed  by 
Castro's  acts  of  defiance,  Moscow  resorted  to 
veiled  economic  sanctions,  mainly  In  the 
form  of  irregularities  and  delays  in  the  de- 
livery of  strategic  items  to  Cuba.  In  January 
1968,  for  example,  Castro  was  forced  to  an- 
nounce the  Immediate  rationing  of  gasoline 
because  of  the  "limited  abUity"  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  satisfy  Cuba's  growing  demands." 
According  to  Orlando  Castro  Hidalgo,  a  de- 
fector from  the  Cuban  General  Directorate 
of  Intelligence,  the  shortage  of  fuel  supplies 
made  it  necessary  for  Castro's  armed  forces 
to  turn  over  30  percent  of  their  stocks  for 


use  In  agriculture.*'  The  USSR  also  delayed 
for  one  month  the  sigixlng  of  the  1968  annual 
trade  agreement**  and  reportedly  began  to 
charge  interest  on  new  credits  extended  to 
Cuba.** 

Moscow's  pressure  apparently  achieved  an 
Important  shift  in  Soviet-Cuban  relations  In 
August  1968,  when  Castro  gave  his  qualified 
endorsement  to  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  exchange  for 
an  assurance  of  continued  Soviet  aid.  Soviet 
economic  restrictions  were  lifted  shortly 
thereafter,  and  following  a  round  of  hard 
bargaining  in  late  1968  and  early  1969,  the 
annual  trade  agreement  for  1969  was  signed 
without  undue  delay.  This  agreement  tar- 
geted a  total  trade  turnover  between  the  two 
countries  of  almost  1,000  million  rubles  for 
the  year.  The  USSR  was  also  apparently  will- 
ing to  continue  to  subsidize  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy, for  the  1969  agreement  provided  "long- 
term  credit  to  Cuba  to  cover  the  differences 
in  the  volume  of  reciprocal  supply  of  goods 
and  services.""  Actual  trade  in  1969  amounted 
to  only  770  million  rubles."  A  likely  catise  of 
the  discrepancy  was  Cuba's  production  of 
only  4.7  million  tons  of  sugar  for  the  year 
Uistead  of  the  targeted  9  million  tons.«* 

For  its  part,  the  USSR  leveled  off  its  ex- 

TABLE  3.-S0VIET  SUGAR  TRADE 


ports  to  Cuba  In  1969.  However,  Soviet  ship- 
ments resumed  their  steady  growth  in  1970, 
presumably  in  conjunction  with  Castro's  all- 
out  drive  to  produce  a  record  10  million  tons 
of  sugar.  The  1870  Soviet-Cuban  Trade  Agree- 
ment targeted  a  ttirnover  of  1,200  million 
rubles,<*  but  the  actual  total  came  only  to 
1,045  million  rubles.  Although  Cuba  pro- 
duced 8.5  million  tons  of  sugar  in  1970,  it 
was  able  to  deliver  only  three  million  tons 
of  its  five  million-ton  obligation  under  the 
1964  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  new,  long-term  trade  agreement  con- 
cluded between  the  two  countries  in  Febru- 
ary 1971  stated  that  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  "extending  imtll  1975  the  trade 
and  payments  agreement,"  and  that  the 
USSR  would  make  deliveries  of  goods  "worth 
100  million  rubles  more  than  last  year."** 
This  would  amount  to  680  million  rubles  for 
1971,  based  on  the  680  million  rubles  re- 
ported for  1970  (see  Table  1).  The  sugar 
production  target  for  1971  was  originally  set 
at  seven  million  tons  but  was  subsequently 
reduced  by  Castro  to  6.6  million  tons.  Cuba 
actually  produced  only  6.9  million  tons, 
which  means  that  with  the  Soviet  commit- 
ment to  Increase  its  exports  the  Cuban  trade 
deficit  in  all  likelihood  will  continue  to  rise. 


Imports  from  Cuba  (raw  sugar) 


Exports  from  U.S.S.R. 
(refined  sugar) 


Imports  from  Cuba  (raw  sugar) 


Exports  from  U.S.S.R. 
(refined  sugar) 


Year 


Volume  I 


Value: 


Price 

pard^ 


1960 1,467  93.4 

1961 3,345  270.4 

1962 2,233  183.6 

1963 996  123.2 

1964 1,858  222.7 

1965 2,330  273.4 


.1.21 
4.00 
4.13 
6.22 
:6.00 
-6.00 


Yearly 

average 

Cost  to 

price  on 

U.S.S.R. 

world 

of  sucar 
subsidy  • 

market* 

3.15 

1.94 

2.70 

95.87 

2.78 

66.46 

8.29 

(+45.45) 

5.72 

11.48 

2.03 

203.93 

Volume* 


243 
414 

792 
802 
348 
604 


Value 


22.8 
33.2 
56.4 
94.1 
50.2 
43.9 


Year 


Volume  > 


1966 1,841 

1967 2,479 

1968 1,749 

1969 1,332 

1970 3,000 


Yearly 

■verafo 

Cost  to 

price  on 

U.S.S.R. 

Price 

world 

of  sugar 
subsidy  • 

lvalue: 

paid* 

market' 

Volume  ■ 

VaUMi 

225.8 

6.11 

1.76 

176. 55 

1,070 

59.8 

302.3 

6.11 

1.99 

225. 17 

1,106 

58.8 

212.7 

6.11 

1.12 

192.41 

1,374 

79.5 

161.9 

6.11 

3.38 

80.17 

1,081 

85.6 

364.3 

6.11 

3.69 

159.72  . 

<  In  thousands  of  metric  tons. 

2  In  millions  of  rubles.  ,   ,       . 

3  In  cents  per  pound.  The  authors  ha-.'e  no  explanation  for  these  deviations  from  the  6.11-cent 
price  established  In  1964  (the  I9S4  and  19S5  prices,  as  all  eOiers,  are  derived  from  official  Soviet 
statistics). 

•  In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars. 


Sources:  Vneshoiaia  torgovlia  SSSR,  statisticheskii  sbornik,  1918-66,  p.  95;  Vneshniaia  torgovlia 
SSSR  za  1968  god,  pp.  32.  50;  Vneshniaia  torgovlia  SSSR  za  1969  Md.  Moscow.  Mezhdunarodnie 
Otnosheniia,  1970,  pp.  32.  49;  Foreign  Trade.  No.  9. 1971,  pp.  54-55.  Figures  for  average  prices  on 
the  world  market  (column  5)  are  from  the  International  Sugar  Organization,  Sugar  Yearbook 
1970,  London,  1971. 


CASTRO'S    MOCNTIMG    DEBT 

It  seems  useful  at  this  point  to  attempt  to 
assess  the  overall  dimension  of  Castro's 
mounting  Indebtedness  to  Moscow.  Accord- 
ing to  available  Soviet  statistics  (see  Table 
1 ) ,  the  cumulative  Cuban  trade  deficit  with 
the  USSR  for  1960-70  amounted  to  1,608 
million  rubles.  It  appears  likely  that  the 
trade  deficit  for  1971  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately another  400  million  rubles, 
which  indicates  that  the  cvunulative  trade 
deficit  wi:i  have  surpassed  1,900  million 
rubles,  or  $2,000  million,  by  1972.  The  trade 
deficit,  however,  represents  only  part  of 
Cuba's  total  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Not 
included  in  this  figure  are  the  cost  of  main- 
taining Soviet  technical  and  military  ad- 
visors in  Cuba  (in  addition  to  their  ruble 
salaries,  they  receive  substantial  monthly 
living  allowances  in  pesos) ;  the  cumulative 
interest  charged  on  credits  since  1968;  Soviet 
loans  of  hard  c\irrency  for  Cuban  purchases 
in  non-Conuntinist  countries;  military  aid; 
and  other  forms  of  assistance.  A  recent 
Cuban  defector  who  formerly  occupied  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  Cuba's  central  planning 
agency  claims  that  Havana's  total  economic 
indebtedness  to  the  USSR  officially  stood  at 
$2,200  million  in  January  1971.  Consequently, 
the  total  debt — excluding  the  cost  of  Soviet 
arms  assistance — is  likely  to  approcush  $3,000 
mlUlon  by  1972. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  make  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  true  cost  of  Soviet 
assistance  to  Cuba.  This  Is  particularly  so  be- 
cause the  prices  charged  by  the  Soviet  Union 
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for  its  exports  to  Cuba  appear  in  many  In- 
stances to  have  been  Infiated  over  world  mar- 
ket prices.  An  estimate  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Cuba  places  the  total  cost  of  the  Soviet 
goods  supplied  to  Cuba  at  about  50  percent 
above  what  Cuba  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
it  had  been  able  to  purchase  the  same  qual- 
ity and  types  of  goods  from  non-Communist 
coiuitries.  To  pay  for  these  goods,  Cuba  Is 
required  to  deliver  sugar — the  only  medium 
it  has  for  generating  urgently  needed  dollar 
exchange.  In  effect,  Castro  is  "forced  to  make 
dollar  Investments  for  ruble  sales."" 

There  are  other  factors,  however,  which  are 
to  Cuba's  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Soviet  price  paid  for  Cuban  sugar  has  re- 
mained above  the  prevailing  world  market 
price  since  1964.  Furthermore,  Moscow  has 
shown  considerable  leniency  In  relaxing 
Cuba's  quota  for  sugar  deliveries  to  the 
USSR,  apparently  in  order  to  allow  Havana  to 
make  hard-currency  sales  on  the  world 
market.  (It  might  be  noted  In  this  regard 
that  in  May  1971  Cuba's  annual  quota  under 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  for  sales 
on  the  world  market  was  set  at  2.3  million 
tons.'*) 

Another  measure  of  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  is 
the  volume  of  Soviet  shipping  engaged  In 
traffic  between  the  two  countries.  According 
to  a  1969  Moscow  shipping  report,  400  Soviet 
vessels  called  at  (Tuban  ports  on  1,600 
occasions  that  yecu*.*'  This  same  source  stated 
that  "an  average  of  60-65  large  vessels  are 
daily  sailing  between  Cuba  and  the  USSR 
or  are  In  the  ports  of  both  countries,"  and 
that  more  ships  would  be  placed  in  service 
"In  the  next  few  years."  It  was  also  reported 


that  besides  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Odessa, 
Novorossiisk,  Tuapse,  and  Batumi — the  main 
shipping  points  for  trade  vrtth  Cuba — the 
port  of  Feodosiya  in  the  Crimea  was  added  at 
the  end  of  1968,  and  a  special  oil  Jetty  was 
buUt  there  to  facilitate  the  loading  of 
tankers  destined  for  Chaba.**  According  to  a 
Moscow  radio  broadcast,  Soviet  ships  In  1969 
carried  7.8  million  tons  of  cargo  to  Cuba,  in- 
cluding 5.6  million  tons  of  oil,  but  brought 
back  only  1.3  million  tons  of  cargo  from 
Cuba.**  TbiB  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union 
bears  the  additional  cost  of  a  highly  uneco- 
nomical use  of  its  ships  in  the  <3uban  trade — 
a  factor  further  compounded  by  the  lone  de- 
lays In  loading  and  unloading  in  Cuban  ports. 

SOVIKT-CUBAN    SUCAR    TRADE 

Important  to  any  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  support  of  the  Cuban  economy  is  an 
attempt  to  draw  some  balance  for  the  trade 
in  sugar  between  the  two  countries.  This 
trade,  together  with  Soviet  deliveries  of  crit- 
ical supplies  and  equipment  to  Cuba,  has 
brought  Cuba  to  the  position  of  the  sixth 
largest  trading  partner  of  the  USSR.**  The 
Soviet  Union,  itself  a  major  sugar  producer, 
has  been  willing  to  pay  high  "subsidized'' 
prices  for  large  quantities  of  Cuban  cane 
sugar.  It  would  appear  that  this  sugar  has  not 
only  helped  supplement  Soviet  production 
in  meeting  domestic  demand  in  the  USSR 
but  also  provided  the  Kremlin  with  a 
marketable  surplus  of  refined  sugar  which  it 
has  utilized  for  hard-currency  sales  and  other 
foreign  deliveries. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  matter  of  the 
Soviet  sugar  subsidy.  As  shown  in  Table  3, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  paid  a  price  for  Cuban 
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eugar  in  excess  of  the  prevailing  world  aver- 
age price  in  every  year  since  1960  except  1063, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  raised  Ite  payments 
significantly,  but  not  enough  to  equal  the 
brief  upsurge  in  world  prices.  When  Khrush- 
chev and  Castro  agreed  in  1964  to  a  stable 
long-term  price  of  6.11  cents  a  pound,  they 
both  apparently  believed  It  to  be  a  fair  one. 
Had  Cuba  been  able  to  deliver  In  full  its 
annual  commitments  of  sugar  to  the  USSR, 
this  would  In  all  probability  have  balanced 
the  cost  of  Cuban  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Purthermore,  If  world  sugar  prices 
had  remained  high,  Moscow  might  even  have 
realized  a  profit  In  its  Cuban  trade  by  re- 
selling Imported  sugar  on  the  world  market. 
What  actually  occurred,  however,  is  that 
Cuba  failed  to  deliver  the  promised  quan- 
tities of  cane  sugar,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  6.11-cent  price  proved  consistently  higher 
than  the  average  world  price  In  every  ensuing 
year.  Thus,  according  to  Soviet  figures  and 
the  average  annual  world  market  sugar  prices, 
the  net  subsidy  to  Cuban  sugar  for  1960-70 
amounted  to  a  cumulative  total  of  91,168  mil- 
lion (see  Table  3)  over  what  the  USSR  would 
have  paid  for  deliveries  If  It  had  paid  the 
prevailing  average  world  market  price  in  each 


year."  Of  course,  from  1965  on,  these  sugar 
purchases  were  excliislvely  applied  against 
Ciiban  purchases  of  Soviet  goods  In  what 
amounted  to  barter,  or  paper,  transactions. 
(Before  that,  some  20  percent  of  Soviet  sugar 
purchases  had  been  paid  lor  In  convertible 
currency.)  As  noted  above,  these  Soviet  goods 
were  also  overpriced  by  world  standards,  or  so 
Cuba  has  claimed.  It  is  therefore  virtually 
impossible  to  draw  a  definitive  balance  sheet 
for  this  bilateral  trade  relationship. 

Whatever  the  economic  balance,  however. 
Moscow  did  gain  several  secondary  benefits 
from  its  "subsidization"  of  Cuban  sugar  pro- 
duction. As  we  have  seen,  the  large  debt  In- 
curred by  Cuba  gave  the  USSR  leverage  over 
Castro  and  the  Cuban  economy.  Also,  favor- 
able propaganda  capital  accrued  from  Soviet 
"generosity"  toward  Cuba  and  Its  willing- 
ness to  pay  prices  considerably  higher  than 
those  offered  on  the  world  market  for  Cuban 
sugar:  Cuba's  "liberation"  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  world  sugar  prices  was  presented  as 
an  example  of  the  USSR's  "internationalism" 
and  of  Its  "disinterested"  eSarta  to  stabilize 
the  Cuban  economy.  Signlficeuitly,  when  the 
long-term  trade  agreement  came  up  for  re- 


newal in  1971,  the  fixed  price  of  6.11  cents  per 
pound  for  Cuban  sugar  vras  extended  Tor  five 
years. 

The  decision  to  Import  large  amounts  of 
Cuban  sugar  has  bad  a  major  impact  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  trading  partners  In 
Eastern  Europe.  For  example,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia — would  as  recently  as  1962 
had  delivered  a  total  of  231.000  tons  of  re- 
fined sugar  to  the  USSR— saw  their  sugar 
deUverles  to  the  Soviet  Union  dwindle  to 
only  1,400  tons  In  1965.**  At  the  same  time 
Moscow  has  become  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant exporter  of  sugar,  thanks  to  the  grow- 
ing shipments  from  Havana.  From  a  total  of 
242,900  tons  exported  In  1960,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  expanded  Its  sugar  exports  to  1,- 
374,000  tons  In  1968  and  1,080300  tons  In 
1969  (see  Table  3).  The  greater  part  of  So- 
viet sugar  exports  In  recent  years  have  been 
to  non-Communist  countries  of  the  develop- 
ing world — notably  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Sudan,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yem- 
en. Finland  and  Yotigoslavla  are  also  Im- 
portant sugar  customers,  while  Sovlet-bloc 
countries  receive  only  some  15  to  20  percent 
of  Soviet  sugar  exports. 


TABLE  4.-CUBAN  TRADE  WITH  COMECON  MEMBERS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  USSR 
|tn  millions  of  dollars! 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


19B4 


196S 


1966 


1967 


Turnover 

Cuban  trade. 

E;i  ports 

Imports 

Balance 


31.6 

151.2 

233.2 

2ES.4 

211.0 

196.2 

229.2 

232.2 

2.3 

11.9 

18.2 

19L0 

12.2 

12.6 

15.1 

13.5 

11.7 

61.4 

110.3 

124.1 

54.5 

100.2 

100.9 

115.1 

19.9 

«9.8 

12i9 

144.3 

156.5 

96.0 

118.7 

117.1 

-«.2 

-28.4 

-12.6 

-20.2 

-102.0 

-K4.2 

-7.8 

-2.0 

SOURCE:  C.  Paul  Roberts,  ed.,  Cuba,  1968,  supplement  to  tlie  Statistical  Abstract  of  Latin  America,  Latin  American  Center,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1970,  pp.  168-69. 


Beyond  providing  Moscow  with  an  ex- 
portable commodity,  the  Cuban  sugar  Im- 
ports would  also  appear  to  have  helped  meet 
Soviet  domestic  consumption  and  stock- 
piling requirements.^'  Comparing  data  on 
Soviet  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  with  the 
amounts  of  sugar  exported  by  the  USSR 
(Table  3),  one  finds  that  the  Cuban  ship- 
ments to  the  USSR  more  than  covered  the 
latter's  exports.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  despite  being  the  world's 
largest  sugar  producer  and  despite  its  pro- 
digious efforts  to  expand  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction (in  1966-70,  the  USSR  produced  37 
percent  more  sugar  than  in  the  1961-65 
period),  still  falls  short  of  self-suCBciency. 
Evidently  Moscow  is  continuing  its  efforts  to 
achieve  this  goal,  for  the  1971-75  Flve-Year 
Plan  calls  for  a  further  "significant  increase" 
In  beet-sugar  production.'* 

One  may  ask  why  Soviet  planners  are 
unwilling  to  rely  for  their  needs  on  the 
"socialist  division  of  labor,"  which  has  made 
Cuba  a  major  supplier  of  sugar  to  the 
socialist  world.  One  reason  may  be  that  the 
USSR  is  uncertain  about  Cuba's  economic 
and  political  future  and  hence  Is  loath  to 
become  dependent  on  that  country  for  Soviet 
domestic  consumption.  Furthermore,  reli- 
ance on  Cuba  for  sugar  would  mean  sur- 
rendering the  Kremlin's  economic  leverage 
over  Castro.  Finally,  by  becoming  self- 
Bufflclent  in  sugar,  the  USSR  can  hope  to 
earn  growing  amounts  of  hard  currency 
through  the  resale  of  refined  Cuban  sugar 
or  the  sale  of  its  equivalent  in  beet  sugar. 
This  may,  in  Moscow's  economic  calculus, 
offset  some  of  the  losses  Incurred  in  its  trade 
with  Cuba.  From  the  Cuban  viewpoint,  it 
means  that  Moscow  and  Havana  will  be 
competing  for  sales  on  the  world  market, 
the  former  on  the  strength  of  Cuban  sugar 
deliveries. 

HAVANA    AND    COMECON 

Although  Moscow  is  not  willing  to  become 
dependent  on  its  trade  with  Cuba,  it  does 
seem  intent  on  integrating  the  Island's  econ- 
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omy  more  closely  Into  the  "world  socialist 
economy."  As  one  Soviet  commentator  ob- 
served, Cuba's  development  must  be  based 
not  on  the  rejection  of  historically-deter- 
mined specialization  but  on  the  wise  use  of 
all  its  possibilities  with  the  purpose  of  capi- 
tal accumulation  and  transfer  in  the  future 
to  a  more  effective  and  rational  structure 
of  the  national  economy  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  international  socialist  division 
of  labor .» 

While  Cuba  Is  regarded  as  a  member  In 
good  standing  of  the  "community  of  social- 
ist states,"  it  has  yet  to  Join  Comecon  (Coun- 
cil for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance — the 
main  economic  institution  of  the  Soviet 
bloc).  Havana  is  content  to  send  an  occa- 
sional observer  to  Comecon  meetings,"  and 
the  Council's  membership  seems  none  too 
eager  to  have  Cuba  Join,  perhaps  in  light 
of  the  heavy  burden  which  Havana  has  al- 
ready been  to  the  bloc. 

Nevertheless,  Cuba  continues  to  maintain 
close  economic  ties  with  other  Comecon 
countries  besides  the  USSR.  A  number  of 
these  have,  in  turn,  granted  Castro  tong-term 
credits — e.g.,  a  loan  from  Czechoslovakia  in 
1960  of  $40  million  for  industrial  construc- 
tion, a  credit  of  $20  million  from  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  in  1968  to  buy  hy- 
draulic equipment,  a  credit  of  930  million 
from  Romania  in  1968  for  oil-drilling  equip- 
ment, and  an  unspecified  amount  from  Bul- 
garia in  1968  for  refrigeration  equipment." 
In  1970,  additional  credits  were  granted  to 
Cuba  by  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  the 
ODR.  These  credits  have  been  necessary,  at 
least  in  part,  because  of  the  consistent  deficit 
which  Cuba  has  been  running  in  its  trade 
with  the  Comecon  states  (exclusive  of  the 
USSR) .  The  deficit  bad  mounted  to  a  cumu- 
lative total  of  9177  million  through  1967  (see 
Table  4).  As  In  the  case  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  bulk  of  Cuba's  exports  to 
these  countries  is  accounted  for  by  sugar,  al- 
though they  also  include  tobacco,  nickel,  and 
alcohol.  Since  1963,  Cuban  sugar  exports  to 
the  E:ast  European  members  of  Comecon  has 
fluctuated  from  a  low  of  250,000  tons  to  a 


high  of  796.000  tons  (in  1969)  .••  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  Bulgaria  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  pay  significantly  less 
for  Cuban  sugar  than  does  the  USSR — their 
respective  costs  being  5.15  and  5.53  cents  a 
pound,  as  compared  to  6.11  cents  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Cuba  also  trades  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Albania,  North  Korea,  and  North 
Vietnam.  Cuban  exports  of  sugar  to  China 
have  amounted  to  as  much  as  556,000  tons 
In  a  single  year,"  and  in  return  China  has 
supplied  rice — a  staple  of  the  Cuban  diet.  In 
recent  years,  Cuba's  annual  sugar  exports 
to  Communist  states  other  than  the  USSR 
appear  to  have  been  In  excess  of  one  mil- 
lion tons.  In  February  1971,  Cuba  agreed  to 
deliver  120,000  tons  of  sugar  to  Chile  each 
year  for  three  years,  mainly  In  exchange  for 
agricultural  produce.** 

TOWABO  INTBGRATIOir 

Although  Castro  has  yet  to  Join  the  USSR- 
dominated  Comecon,  he  has  been  under  in- 
creasing pressure  to  Integrate  his  economic 
programs  more  closely  into  the  Soviet  scheme 
of  things.  Domestic  economic  setbacks  in 
Cuba  and  the  1970  expiration  of  the  long- 
term  trade  agreement  with  the  USSR  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  step  in  this  direction.  In  De- 
cember 1970,  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
aimounced  the  formation  of  a  Soviet-Cuban 
Intergovernmental  Commission  for  Economic, 
Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation.  The 
report  commented  that  "the  new  commission 
will  deal  with  the  question  of  further  im- 
provement of  economic  relations,  especially 
draft  proposals  for  organizing  cooperation 
between  planning  bodies,  Industries,  and  de- 
partments." «>  Carlos  Rafael  Rodrig:uez.  speak- 
ing at  the  signing  ceremony,  stressed  that 
"the  establishment  of  the  new  commission 
raises  Soviet-Cuban  cooperation  to  a  high 
level,  will  give  an  opportunity  to  plan  Joint 
works  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  will 
help  make  better  use  of  economic  re- 
sources." '- 

The  first  session  of  the  Joint  body  was  held 
in  Havana  in  September  1971.  V.  Novlkov, 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of 
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Ministers,  wbo  headed  the  Soviet  delegation, 
stated  prior  to  departioc  from  Moscow  that 
the  commlssloa  would  examine  "a  vast  num- 
ber of  problems  in  Havana  in  order  to  in- 
crease Soviet-Cuban  economic  links."  "^  These 
matters  were  said  to  Include  future  collabo- 
ration in  nickel  production,  power  genera- 
tion and  transmission,  Irrigation  construc- 
tion, manufacture  of  medicines,  and  produc- 
tion of  cane  harvesters.  Upon  his  return. 
Novlkov  Indicated  that  "one  of  the  funda- 
mental problema  of  the  session  was  the  exam- 
ination of  the  fulfillment  of  commercial  con- 
tracts between  the  two  countries  in  the  past 
two  years  and  at  present."  " 

In  a  broader  perspective,  the  commission 
seems  designed  to  get  Cuba  to  develop  more 
effective  economic  planning  geared  to  the 
USSR's  Ninth  Flve-Year  Plan.  According  to  a 
Cuban  source,  the  December  1970  agreement 
was  followed  by  the  arrival  in  Cuba  of  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  planning  specialUts  and 
economists  wbo  were  to  help  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment place  its  long-term  planning  on  a 
more  rational  and  efficient  basis.  It  has  since 
been  reported  that  Soviet  advisors  and  tech- 
nicians are  working  at  all  levels  of  the  Cuban 
economic  structure  to  help  correct  critical 
shortages  and  develop  fundamental  areas  of 
the  economy.* 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  succeed  In  re- 
shaping the  Culsan  planning  structure,  the 
position  of  professional  economic  planners 
and  managers  would  doubtless  be  strength- 
ened. This,  in  turn,  might  result  In  a  further 
increase  of. Soviet  influence,  for  most  of  the 
planners  have  been  trained  by  Moscow.  Fur- 
thermore, in  an  attempt  to  ease  its  critical 
shortage  of  technicians,  managers,  and 
skilled  workers,  Cuba  has  sent  large  num- 
bers of  its  citizens  to  the  USSR  for  training. 
Diulng  the  years  1960-65,  a  total  of  3,000 
Cuban  agricultural  workers,  200  shipping  and 
fisheries  officials,  and  500  Cuban  students 
attended  Soviet  technical  schools."  By  1968, 
some  2,600  Cubans  had  attended  Soviet  uni- 
versities, and  some  700  more  were  studying 
there  Iji  l^W."  A  1971  Soviet  nevrepaper  ac- 
count made  mention  of  3,600  Cuban  tech- 
nicians who  had  studied  in  Soviet  technical 
schools  and  5,000  Cuban  skilled  workers  who 
had  received  on-the-job  training  In  Soviet 
Industry.*  Slgnlflcally,  the  September  1971 
meeting  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  intergovern- 
mental Commission  specifically  examined  the 
question  of  "training  of  national,  [Cuban] 
cadres." 

AK    umaSY    PABTNERSHIP 

What,'  then.  Is  the  prognosis  for  the  So- 
viet-Cuban economic  relationship? 

Despite  continuing  expressions  of  mutual 
regard  as  well  as  ever-Increasing  political 
subservience  on  the  part  of  Havana,  col- 
laboration In  the  economic  sphere  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  generate  frustration 
and  Irritation  on  both  sides.  While  granting 
credits  designed  to  help  Cuba  "overcome 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  deficit  In 
foreign  trade,"  »  Moscow  would  clearly  prefer 
that  Cuba  pay  Its  own  way  within  the  So- 
viet bloc.  Yet  the  trade  deficit  continues  to 
grow,  with  little  likelihood  of  reduction  In 
the  near  future.  Meanwhile,  the  Russians  do 
not  hide  their  dissatisfaction.  According  to 
one  close  observer,  they  'tell  all  who  care  to 
listen"  that  they  "have  been  pampering  this 
ungrateful  Island,  and  that  they  can  never 
recover  their  Investments  with  any  amounts 
of  sugar,  nickel,  and  tobacco  Cuba  may  be 
Able  to  send."  ™ 

The  Cuban  leadership,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemingly  expected  the  USSR  to  provide 
Cuba  with  unlimited  aid  on  accoiuit  of 
Moscow's  "Internationalist"  obligation  to 
support  another  socialist  state,  and  It  has 
been  disappointed  at  discovering  that  Mos- 
cow not  only  places  a  high  premium  on  its 
assistance  but  also  expects  gratitude  In  re- 
turn. On  the  subject  of  this  Soviet  aid, 
Castro  once  complained  that  "they  give  us 
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nothing  for  nothing  (i.e.,  for  free),  and 
then  act  as  if  they  were  our  greatest  bene- 
factors, as  if  they  were  showering  ua  with 
gold!""' 

Nonetheless,  neither  side  is  ready  to  break 
up  the  partnership.  The  Soviet  Union,  for 
its  part.  Is  apparently  willing  to  continue 
paying  the  price,  high  as  It  may  be.  In  order 
to  preserve  a  Communist  regime  and  salient 
in  the  Americas  which  It  hopes  can  be  ef- 
fectively used  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
It  believes  that  "understanding  Is  growing 
in  Latin  America  of  the  fact  that  the  scope 
of  the  movement  against  US  influence  will 
become  broader  when  the  blockade  and  ar- 
tlflclal  Isolation  of  Cuba  is  ended,""  and 
that  Chile's  resumption  of  trade  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba  is  a  "serious  blow 
to  Washington"  which  sets  an  example  of 
"independent""  foreign  policy  for  other 
Latin  American  countries." 

Castro,  in  turn,  has  persisted  In  asserting 
that  he  wiU  not  rejoin  the  OAS  if  It  means 
loosening  Cuba's  military  ties  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  abandoning  his  support  of 
revolutions  In  the  Americas."*  Yet,  ironically, 
Havana's  renewed  access  to  its  natural  mar- 
kets and  primary  source  of  supplies — I.e., 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  particularly 
the  United  States — offers  the  only  practical 
means  of  reducing  its  economic  vassalage 
to  the  USSR  and  of  slowing  down  the  proc- 
ess of  Cuba's  progressive  integration  into 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba  Is  presently  believed 
to  exceed  one  million  dollars  a  day.  In  the 
past  decade,  according  to  Norman  Oall,  Cuba 
has  received  more  foreign  economic  aid  per 
capita  than  any  nation  on  earth.  See  Norman 
Gall,  "How  Castro  Failed."  Commentary  (New 
York) .  Vol.  52,  No.  5,  November  1971,  p.  56. 

» The  USSR  and  Developing  Countries, 
Moscow,  Novostl  Press  Agency  Publishing 
House,  n.d.,  p.  17. 

*Bohemia  (Havana) ,  March  19,  1965. 

*Prensa  Latina  (English),  June  12,  1969. 

'  Cuba  presents  special  problems  In  this  re- 
spect, being  too  distant  from  the  USSR  to  be 
susceptible  to  control  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  The  Soviet  tactic  of  using  local  Com- 
munist parties  to  achieve  Moscow's  political 
ends  also  proved  unfeasible  In  Cuba,  where 
Castro  managed  very  quickly  to  gain  control 
of  the  PSP  {Partido  Socialista  Popular — 
Popular  Socialist  Party)  and  convert  this 
Couununlst  party  Into  an  Instrument  of  his 
own  personal  power. 

•A.  D.  Bekarevich,  Kul)a:  vneshneekonomi- 
cheskie  otnosheniia  (Cuba:  PVjrelgn  econom- 
ic Relations) ,  Moscow,  Nauka,  1970,  p.  5. 

'  Ibid,  p.  20. 

"All  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  was  suspended  in  February  1962,  one 
month  after  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  foreign  ministers  had  voted  at 
Puuta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  to  exclude  Cuba 
from  participation  In  the  Inter-American 
system  because  of  Its  "Incompatible"  ties  with 
a  Marxist-Leninist  government  i.e.,  the 
USSR) .  The  OAS  subsequently  voted.  In  July 
1964,  to  condemn  Cuban  aggression  and  in- 
tervention against  Venezuela  and  called  on 
meml>er  states  to  "suspend  all  their  trade, 
whether  direct  or  indirect  vrith  Cuba,  except 
in  foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  medical  equip- 
ment that  may  be  sent  to  Cuba  for  human- 
itarian reasons."  See  Final  Act.  Ninth  Meet- 
ing Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Serving  as  Organ  of  Consultation  in  Ap- 
plication of  the  Inter -American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  Pan  American  Union, 
OEA'Ser.  C/11.9  (English),  Washington,  D.C., 
1964.  p.  6. 

>In  this  paper,  all  tonnage  figures  are  in 
metric  tons,  except  where  otherwise  noted. 

1"  Vncshniaia  torgovlia  SSSR:  statistichekii 
sbornik  1918-1966  (USSR  Foreign  Trade: 
Statistical  Handlxxjk  1918-1966).  Moscmv. 
Mezhdunarodnle  Oinoshenlla.  1967,  pp.  227- 
28. 


"  Pravda  (Moscow) ,  Feb.  15,  1960. 
"In  the  five  years  preceding  the  Cuban 
revolution  of  1969,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased about  50  percent  of  Cuba's  average 
annual  sugar  production  of  5.1  million  tons. 
See  International  Sugar  Organization,  Sugar 
Year  Book  1960,  London.  1961.  p.  38. 
"Pravda,  July  21,  1960. 
"  Hoy  (Havana) ,  Dec.  20,  1960. 
»  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  Soviet 
ruble  Is  considered  equal  to  $1.11  (US),  end 
the  Cuban  peso  at  part  with  the  US  dollar. 

"  A  word  of  caution  is  In  order  concerning 
data  on  Soviet  and  Cuban  economic  activi- 
ties. Both  governments,  as  well  as  the  various 
biu«aus  vrithln  them,  publish  "offlclar'  statis- 
tics on  these  operations.  They  are  not  always 
in  agreement,  which  tends  to  cast  a  measure 
of  doubt  on  their  overall  reliability.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  eco- 
nomic and  trade  data,  see  Carmelo  Mesa  Lago, 
"Availability  and  Reliability  of  Statistics  in 
Socialist  Cuba,"  Lattn  American  Research 
Revieu  (Austin,  Texas),  Vol.  4,  No.  1.  Spring 
1969,  pp.  53-91,  and  No.  2,  Summer  1969,  pp. 
47-81.  Also  see  Vasslli  Vassllev,  Policy  in  the 
Soviet  Bloc  on  Aid  to  Developing  Countries, 
Paris,  Development  Center  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, 1969,  pp.  61-74.  Similarly,  statistics 
from  Western  sources — such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— do  not  always  agree.  However,  these 
various  sources  are  sufficiently  close  to  re- 
flect the  general  trends,  as  well  as  the  critical 
points,  in  Soviet-Cuban  relations.  For  the 
purpose  of  consistency  in  this  discussion, 
Soviet  sources  will  be  used  insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible, with  other  sources  being  cited  only 
where  Soviet  Information  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

•'Republic  of  Cuba,  Boletin  estadistico 
1966  (Statistical  Bulletin  1966),  Havana, 
JUCEPLAN,  1966,  p.  124;  CompcrwHo  estad- 
istico de  Cuba  1967  (Statistical  Handbook  of 
Cuba  1967),  JUCEPLAN,  Havana,  1967,  p.  27 
(Original  figures  in  pesos) . 

»*K.   8.   Karol,   Guerrillas  in  Power,   New 
York,  Hill  and  Wang.  1970.  p.  209. 
>"  Ibid.  p.  49. 
=>'/bid,  p.  218. 
-'  Ibid,  p.  282. 

«  V.  V.  Volskll,  Ed.,  jr«ba.-  10  let  reroliutsii 
(Cuba:  Ten  Years  of  the  Revolution),  Mos- 
cow, Nauka,  1968,  p.  226. 

=  Stephen  Clissold,  Ed..  Soviet  Relations 
with  Latin  America.  1918-1968:  A  Documen- 
tary Survey,  New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1970,  p.  285. 

"Ibid.  In  May  1963,  sugar  prices  on  the 
world  market  stood  at  nine  cents  (US)  per 
pound. 

'^Compendio  estadistico  de  Cuba  1967.  p. 
27. 

"See  Castro's  speech  of  January  2.  1964, 
in  BoTiemfa,  No.  2,  Feb.  10,  1964,  p.  39. 

"Pravda,  Jan.  23.  1964.  The  agreement 
stipulated  the  following  schedule  of  sugar 
deliveries:  2.1  million  tons  in  1965;  3  million 
tons  in  1966:  4  million  tons  in  1967;  snd  5 
million  tons  a  year  in  1968-70. 
*"  Hoy.  Oct.  14,  1964. 

^  Ogoniok    (Moscow).   No.   21.   June    1970, 
p.  3.  ' 
•■"  Karol.  op.  cit..  p.  48. 
='  The  New  York  Times,  April  30.  1964. 
~  VolskU.  op.  at.,  p.  253. 
:-^Vneshiaia  torgovlia  Soiuia  SSR  ;o  1968 
flfod  (USSR  Foreign  Trade  In  1968),  Moscow, 
Mezhdunarodnie  Otnosheniia,  1969.  p.  288; 
Vneshn  aia  torgovlia  SSSR  so  1969  god  (USSR 
Foreign  Trade  in   1969),  Moscow.  Mezhdu- 
narodnie Otnosheniia.  1970,  p.  60. 

»  Vneshniaia  torgovlia  SSSR  sa  1968  god, 
p.  293. 

^"•A  major  dispute  during  this  period  In- 
volved the  trial  in  1968  of  a  "nUcrofaction" 
of  old-line  Cuban  Commiuiists  headed  by 
Anlbnl  Escaiame.  This  group  was  accused  of 
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having  conspired  with  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Czechoslovak  and  German  Democratic 
Republic's  Communist  parties  to  "destroy  the 
firmness  of  the  (Cuban)  revolutionary 
forces."  See  Granma  (Havana),  Feb.  2,  1968. 

« Ibid.,  Jan.  3, 10«8. 

■"  Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Caribbean:  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Administra^ 
tion  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other 
IntemcU  Security  Laws  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  United  States  Senate.  Part  20, 
October  16,  1969,  Washington,  DC,  US  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1970,  p.  1426. 

»  Granma.  May  33,  1968. 

•Kevin  Devlin,  "The  Soviet-Cuban  Con- 
frontation: Economic  Reality  and  Political 
Judo,"  from  the  Research  Department  of 
Radio  Free  Eiirope,  April  l.  1968,  pp.  1^-16, 
cited  In  Edward  Gonzales.  "Castro:  The 
limits  of  Charisma,"  Problems  of  Commu- 
nism (Washington),  July-August  1970,  p.  31. 

">  Radio  Moscow,  Feb.  7, 1969. 

'^Foreign  Trade  (Moscow),  No.  6,  1970,  p. 
66;  Vneshniaia  torgovlia  SSSR  za  1969  god, 
p.  16. 

"US  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Circular,  Sugar,  December  1970, 
p.  11,  gives  a  production  figure  of  6.2  million 
abort  tone.  Carmelo  Mesa-Lago,  "Ideological 
Radlcalizatlon  and  Economic  Policy  in  Cuba," 
Studies  in  Comparative  International  Devel- 
opment, (Beverly  Hills.  California)  Vol.  6, 
196&-1970,  p.  207,  places  1969  sugar  produc- 
tion at  4.46  million  metric  tons.  The  Inter- 
national Sugar  Organization,  The  Sugar  Year 
Book,  1969,  London,  1970.  p.  62,  places  the 
figure  at  5.534  million  metric  tons  for  the  en- 
tire 1968 — 69  harvest  period. 

«>  Radio  Moscow,  TASS  International  Serv- 
ice. Dec.  9,  1970. 

**  Radio  Moscow,  Feb.  23,  1971. 

«  Karol.  op.  at.,  p.  424. 

**  Cuba's  1972  quota  for  sugar  sales  on  the 
world  market,  as  established  at  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  International  Sugar  Council 
meeting  in  London  last  November,  is  2,257.600 
tons.  This  compares  with  a  1972  quota  of 
1,176,000  tons  set  for  the  USSR.  See  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Organization  Press  Release  (71) 
17,  London.  Nov.  19,  1971. 

"  Moscow  Maritime  Press  Service,  July  4, 
1969. 

"  Radio  Moscow,  Feb.  14.  1960. 

«>  Moscow  Maritime  Press  Service,  kfarch  26, 
1970. 

">  The  New  York  Times,  March  24, 1971. 

<''  See  Table  2.  According  to  Bekarevich,  So- 
viet price  support  of  Cuban  sugar  for  1960-67 
alone  amounted  to  $730.1  million  (op.  cit., 
p.  213). 

«  Vneshniaia  torgovlia  SSSR  .  .  .  1918-1966. 
p.  159. 

'^  According  to  available  Soviet  statistics, 
sugar  reserves  of  the  USSR  in  terms  of  days 
of  domestic  consumption  declined  from  75 
days  in  1963  to  56  days  in  1964,  and  then  rose 
to  99  days  in  1965.  (It  also  appears  that  in 
1963  the  USSR  increased  sugar  exports  to  take 
advantage  of  high  world  prices.)  Narodnoe 
khoziaistvo  SSSR  v.  1964  g.  (The  USSR  Na- 
tional Economy  in  1964),  Moscow,  Gosstatiz- 
dat,  1965,  p.  634,  and  Narodnoe  khoziaistvo 
SSSR  V  1967  g.  (The  USSR  NaUonal  Economy 
in  1967),  Moscow,  Oosstatizdat.  1968,  p.  721. 
In  1963,  a  sharp  drop  in  Cuban  sugar  ship- 
ments (to  996,000  tons)  and  a  decline  in  So- 
viet beet  sugar  production  likely  caused  a 
depletion  of  Soviet  stocks.  Although  Cuban 
shipments  retwunded  to  1,859,000  tons  In 
1964,  Soviet  exports  of  sugar  dropped  sharply 
to  348.000  tons  (compared  with  802,000  tons 
In  1963) .  One  may  infer  that  the  Cuban  ship- 
ment went  to  replenish  the  sugar  stocks  of 
the  USSR. 

"  Pravda.  Feb.  14,  1971. 

•'Volakli,  op  cit.  p.  169  (emphasis  added). 

•*  Daniel  Tretiak,  Cuba  and  the  Commu- 
nist System:  The  Politics  of  a  Communist  In- 
dependent (i»«7-f«69),  Waltbam,  Massachu- 


setts, Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation  Ad- 
vanced Studies  Group,  July  1969,  p.  22. 

"  VolskU,  op.  at.,  p.  277-88  (original  date 
given  in  pesos) . 

**  Sugar  Year  Book,  1969,  p.  63-66. 

"Ibid. 

"  Radio  Havana,  Feb.  17, 1971.  The  Santiago 
(Chile)  daily,  Puro  Chile,  reported  on  Febru- 
ary 38.  1971.  that  Cuba  has  been  paying  for 
Imports  of  agricultural  products  in  US  dol- 
lars. 

"  Radio  Moscow,  TASS  International  Serv- 
ice, Dec.  9.  1970. 

"/Wd. 

«  Radio  Moscow,  Sept.  2  and  11,  1971. 

••  /Wd.,  Sept.  25,  1971. 

«  The  Miami  Herald.  April  14,  1971;  Latin 
America  (London) ,  May  7,  1971, 

••Volskli,  op  at.,  p.  334. 

"  Radio  Moscow,  Jan.  22,  1969. 

"»  Komsomolskaia  pravda  (Moscow) ,  Jan.  27 
1971. 

•  Volskli.  op.  at.,  p.  165. 

"  Karol,  op.  at.,  p.  426. 

« Iljid.,  p.  436. 

'•  A.  Aleksln, "  Tikhala'  Interventslla"  (The 
"Silent"  Intervention),  Kommunist  (Mos- 
cow), No.  10,  July  1970,  p.  98. 

■"Pravda,  Nov.  14  and  15,  1970;  Is^vestia 
(Moscow),  Nov.  17,  1970. 

'«  Radio  Havana,  April  20,  1971. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS)  for  today  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs)  for  today.  May  22,  and  Tuesday. 
May  23.  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Rangel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs)  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Klucztnski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGs)  for  Monday,  May  22,  Tues- 
day. May  23  and  Wednesday,  May  24, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  McClort  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  June  3  through 
June  14  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  EsHLEUAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  on  account  of  continued 
recuperation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  sind  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKinney)  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to: ) 

Mr.  Beister,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Veysey,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PoFF,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Quiz,  on  May  31,  1972.  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  EscH.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  to: ) 

Mr.  DiGos,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  BEcacH.  today,  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  Pepper,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
Mrs.  Orasso,  today,  for  lu  minutes. 
Mr.  MATsrmAGA,  on  May  23,  for  30 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gi'anted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  a  state- 
ment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKinney),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  ZwACH.  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmzr. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr  Hunt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  mstances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gettys  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Celler. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate.     . 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzuc  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 


ADJOXJRNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMXTNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Unler  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2007.  A  oommunioation  from  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1973  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-299)  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2008.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-300)  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2009.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments reducing  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  General  Services  Administration  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-301)  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2010.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2333(a)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233(a)(1);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

2012.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Silversides  (ex- 
AGGS-236)  to  the  Combined  Great  Lakes 
Navy  Association,  Chicago.  111.,  pursuant  to 
10  UJ3.C.  7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  re- 
location payments  for  persons  displaced  by 
local  code  enforcement  in  the  District  at 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2014.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies 
of  several  proposed  concession  permits  under 
which  various  concessioners  will  be  author- 
ized to  operate  float  trips  on  the  Colorado 
River  during  a  period  ending  December  31, 
1976,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat. 
643;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2015.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  grant  with  the  University  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Informational  Core  Drilling  In 
Utah's  Tar  Sand  Deposits,"  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  annual  appropriation 
authorization  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2017.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  equitable  stand- 
ards under  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  waive  recovery  of  overpay- 
ments of  veterans  benefits  and  release  or 
waive  liability  with  respect  to  certain  home 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Receivxd  Fbom  the   CoMPntoLLER  Oencsal 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  reptort 
covering  calendar  years  1970  and  1971  sxmi- 
marizlng  the  progress  made  by  Federal  agen- 


cies in  developing  and  ln^>roving  their  ac- 
counting systems  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Congress  and  with  the  re- 
lated principles  and  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  opportunities  for  improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government-wide  Indemnity 
benefit  plan  of  health  Insurance  for  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunent  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI^  AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY :  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  5332.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  certain  lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  In- 
dian Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1073).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  6721.  A  bill  pertaining  to 
the  inheritance  of  enrolled  members  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  of  Oregon;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-1074) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6575.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  Judgment  funds  now  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma",  approved  October  31, 
1967  (81  Stat.  337)  With  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-1076).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8694.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  dlspoaltion  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Yavi^ai 
Apache  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  No.  32-E  and  22-F,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1076).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9032.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Havasupal 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  91,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1077).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  10394.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  division  and  for  the  diq>oaltlon  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Assinlbolne  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  Reservations,  Mont.; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1078).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  10436.  A  bill  to  provide 
with  respect  to  the  Inheritance  of  interests 
In  restricted  or  trust  land  within  the  Nez 
Perce  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-1079).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  VHiole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10858.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Acoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  266.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-1080).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HH.  14267.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  298,  and  the  Absentee  Dela- 
ware Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma,  and  others, 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  72, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1081). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McFALL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  15097.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(R^t.  No.  92-1082).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  CtMnmittee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  990.  Resolution  waiving  points  of 
order  against  designated  provisions  In  the 
bill  H.R.  15093,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; lot  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  Independent  executive  agen- 
cies, boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  pmpoees.  (Rept.  No. 
92-1083).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  991.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15097.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  92-1084).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJt.  16097.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purjKses. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
blms^f,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Habrincton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Keith, 
Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Sandman. 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.   15098.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  40  liquefied  natiiral  gas  carriers 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  15099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  tot  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Red)  : 
H.R.  15100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  In  Indochina  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from 
the   Republic   of   Vietnam,   Cambodia,   and 
Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  15101.  A  blU  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle 
lanes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  15102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  certain  Federal-State  agreements 
may  be  modified  to  give  noncovered  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  divided  re- 
tirement system  procedure  an  additional  op- 
portunity to  elect  coverage:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  McKEVITT   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Brat,  Mr.  Bbotzman.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,      Mr.      Clevxiand,      Mr. 
CouGHLiM,  Mr.  Danielsok,  Mr.  Den- 
BOLM.  Mr.  Fishxr,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
HoaMER,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lanogrsbe, 
Mr.    McCoLUSTER,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr. 
Rocket  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wt- 
MAK,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
HJl.  15103.  A  bUl  to  authorize  designated 
employees  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  UJ3.  Forest  Service  to  make  arrests  for 
violation  of  Federal   laws  and  regulations, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  16104.  A  bUl  to  require  that  aU  school- 
b\i8C6  be  equipped  with  seat  belts  for  pas- 
sengers and  seat  backs  of  sufficient  height 
to  prevent  Injury  to  passengers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    TEAOUE    of    Texas    (by   re- 
quest) : 
HJt.  15106.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    more    equitable 
standards  under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  waive  recovery  of  over- 
pajrmenta  of  veterans  benefits  and  release  or 
waive  liability  with  respect  to  certain  home 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia,   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
HJl.  15106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
sured Individual  otherwise  qualified  may  re- 
tire and  receive  full  old-age  Insurance  bene- 
fits, at  any  time  after  attaining  age  60,  If 
be  has  been  forced  to  retire  at  that  age  by 
a  Federal  law,  regulation,  or  order;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.WHALEN: 
HJt.  1S107.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
with  respect  to  the  effective  date  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  certain  pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

grams  of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  CcMnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAHLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  1S108.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
edticatlon  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  15109.  A  bill  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  diversion  works   to  convey  certain 
saline  w.-vter  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Val- 
ley in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  the  Gulf  of 
California,  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
HJi.  15110.  A  bill  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Federal   income   tax  or  pajrment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  ot  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  blmseU  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  15111.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic    and    Motor    Vehicle    S&fety    Act    of 
1966   to   authorize   appropriations,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  15112.  A  bill  to  Increase  tariff  rates 
with  respect  to  certain  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products,  to  eliminate  the  existing 
quota  system,  for  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HOWARD    (for   himself ,   Mr. 
RtEGLE,    Mr.   Harrington,    and   Mr. 
RoDiNO) : 
HJ.  Res.  1207.  Joint   resolution   providing 
for  the  termination  of  hostilities  In  Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.J.  Res.  1208.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for    the    designation    of    the    week    which 
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begins  on  September  24.  1972.  as  "National 
Microfilm  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.  Res.  992.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  659,  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1072;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROYUILL  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  993.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  condemnation  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  and 
in  support  of  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  repel  the  invasion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxiT, 

393.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
relative  to  expansion  of  the  Beverly  National 
Cemetery  In  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    introduced    a   bUI 
(H.R.    15113)    for    the    relief    of    Stanislaw 
Clochon,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
236.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
Albert  J.  Sullivan  and  William  Cazmon,  Jr., 
Joliet,  ni.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


QUESTIONNAIRE      REPORT      FROM 
CONGRESSMAN    LARRY    HOGAN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAITLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  as 
In  the  past.  I  sent  the  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Fifth  Congressional  District  a 
questionnaire  so  that  they  might  advise 
me  of  their  opinions  on  the  issues  and  I 
might  be  guided  by  their  wishes  as  I  cast 
my  votes  for  them  in  Congress. 

I  have  prepared  a  report  on  the  re- 
sponses from  this  year's  questionnaire, 
and  I  now  insert  it  into  the  Record: 

U.S.  HocsE  or  Representatives, 

Waahingt^,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  In  March  I  sent  yo'u  a  ques- 
tionnaire asking  for  your  opinions.  I'm 
pleased  to  report  that  I  received  33,752  re- 
q>onses  compared  with  27,756  last  year. 

Each  of  the  questionnaires  was  individually 
tabulated  and  I  personally  read  every  one 
that  Included  a  personal  note.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate  the  efforts  of  everyone  who  took  the 
time  to  respond.  The  responses  will  be  very 
helpful  to  me  In  the  months  ahead  as  I  cast 
my  votes  for  you  In  Congress. 

I've  put  together  this  newsletter  to  give  you 
the  results  of  the  questiounalre.  I  hop«  youll 


find  the  results  as  Interesting  and  Informa- 
tive as  I  have. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  J.  Hogam. 
Member  of  Congress. 

QuEsnoNNAiRZ  Report  Prom  Tottr  Congress- 
man. Larrt  Hocan,  Mat  1972 

1.  Do  you  favor  busing  scho<dcIiildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance?  Yes:  9.3%.  No:  88.0%. 
Undec:  3.8%. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Fifth  Dis- 
trict residents  agree  with  the  antl-buslng 
fight  I  have  been  waging  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Most 
people — black  and  white — do  not  want  their 
children  bused  away  from  their  nelghborbood 
schools  to  achieve  some  form  of  artificial  ra- 
cial balance. 

Busing  Is  not  the  answer  to  our  race  rela- 
tions problems.  We  must  reach  a  point  In 
our  society  where  the  color  of  a  person's  skin 
makes  no  difference.  Racial  busing  schemes 
keep  reminding  blacks  that  they  are  blacks 
and  whites  that  they  are  white.  We  must  in- 
sure a  full  measure  of  equality  in  every  aspect 
of  our  society — in  jobs,  in  pay,  In  housing — 
and  we  must  make  a  firm  commitment  to 
root  out  all  remnants  of  bigotry. 

Racial  busing  plans  disrupt  school  systems, 
restrict  students'  opportunity  to  engage  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  waste  mlUlons  In 
taxpayers'  money  and  make  meaningless  the 
concept  of  the  neighborhood  school. 

Parents  want  their  children  to  attend  qual- 
ity   neighborhood    schools.    The    emphasis 


should  be  on  quality  for  all  scho<d8.  Parents 
do  not  want  their  children  used  as  pawns  in 
a  scheme  of  social  manipulation.  Racial  biis- 
Ing  schemes  are  merely  an  attempt  to  use 
children  to  solve  a  problem  which  should 
properly  be  solved  by  us. 

The  President  made  that  case  In  his  mes- 
sage on  busing  and  immediately  following  his 
address  I  called  on  HEW  to  comply  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  antl-buslng 
policy.  Shortly  thereafter  HEW  withdrew  its 
threat  to  cut  off  (14  million  In  funds  for  the 
Prince  George's  public  school  system,  but  I 
am  still  concerned  that  these  HEW  bureau- 
crats, who  seem  to  consider  themselves  above 
the  law  and  Immune  from  President  Nixon's 
Instructions,  are  still  trying  to  dictate  to 
Prince  Georges  County  schools. 

This  fight  is  not  yet  over. 

2.  Do  you  favor  no-fault  atrto  accident  in- 
surance whereby  insurance  companies  woxild 
compensate  policy  holders  regardless  of  who 
is  at  fault?  Yes:  65.8%.  No:  20.2%.  Undec.: 
14.0%. 

The  growing  push  for  no-fault  Insurance 
has  been  the  result  primarily  of  rapidly  ris- 
ing costs  for  auto  insxutince  premiums.  In  an 
effort  to  hold  the  line  on  premium  increases 
or  cut  back  on  premiums,  insurance  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  have  been  looking  for  ways 
to  streamline  the  insurance  system  and  make 
it  more  efficient. 

Studies  have  shown  that  only  about  45 
per  cent  of  each  premium  dollar  is  paid  out 
In  actual  benefits  and  that  20  to  25  cents  of 
aU  Uability  doUara  go  to  paying  Uwyers, 
claims  Investigators  and  other  costs  of  fixing 
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fault  for  accidents.  Currently,  serious  injury 
or  death  court  cases  average  about  six 
months  and  sometimes  take  up  to  five  years. 
No-fault  proposals  have  been  introduced 
to  effect  premium  savings  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  costs  of  determining  fault 
and  to  insure  swift  payment  following  ac- 
cidents. 

A  major  difficulty  In  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  no-fault,  however,  is  the  wide 
differences  In  the  proposals  which  have  been 
labeled  "no-fault." 

Under  no-fault  in  its  pure  form,  insurance 
companies  would  pay  all  economic  losses  to 
all  insured  parties  In  an  accident  without 
regard  to  fault.  There  would  be  no  limits  to 
the  total  amoimt  of  benefits  and  there  would 
be  no  lawsuits. 

Most  proposals  imder  consideration  across 
the  coxintry,  however,  are  not  pure  no-fault. 
Most  would  set  limits  (say,  $2,000  or  less) 
on  no-fault  benefits  and  would  allow  peo- 
ple to  sue  to  recover  damages  above  and 
beyond  that  no-fault  maximum. 

If  suits  to  determine  fault  and  fix  respon- 
sibility for  payment  are  still  allowed,  the 
question  then  becomes  one  of  whether  the 
Individual  no-fault  proposal  In  question 
would  provide  any  savings  to  the  insured. 

A  number  of  no-fault  proposals  were  in- 
troduced in  the  Maryland  Legislature  this 
year  but  none  was  Included  in  the  auto  re- 
form bill  which  has  been  enacted  Into  law. 
There  are  also  federal  proposals  under  con- 
sideration. 

3.  The  so-called  value-added  tax,  in  effect 
a  national  sales  tax, .  is  contemplated  as  a 
method  to  bold  the  line  on  property  tax  in- 
creases. Do  you  favor  such  a  tax?  Yes:  39.4%. 
No:  42.3%.  Undec:  18.3 <",. 

There  Is  obviously  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty In  most  peoples'  minds  about  the 
value-added  tax  which  is  Just  in  the  early 
stages  of  dlsciission  and  has  not  been  officially 
introduced  in  Congress. 

The  tax  would  place  a  federal  levy,  on 
each  stage  of  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing process  as  value  is  added  to  pro- 
ducts and  services. 

For  example,  suppose  a  baker  buys  wheat 
at  a  cost  of,  say,  five  cents  a  loaf.  Then  he 
bakes  the  bread  at  a  cost  to  blm  of  15  cents. 
The  tax  on  that  15  cents  would  then  be 
passed  on  to  the  customer  as  part  of  the  sale 
price.  If  the  baker  had  to  pay  someone  to 
ship  the  bread  to  a  supermarket,  there 
would  be  a  tax  on  the  shipping  costs  and 
that,  too,  woiild  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  value-added  tax  is  being  considered 
as  a  way  to  raise  $16  billion  which  would  then 
be  distributed  to  local  governments  to  ease 
the  burden  of  local  property  taxes  which  are 
a  source  of  mounting  concern  to  us  all. 

We  obviously  abhor  any  new  tax,  but  this 
so-called  value  added  tax  is  being  considered 
as  a  way  to  reduce  local  property  taxes  which 
put  such  a  heavy  burden  on  middle-income 
families  and  retirees. 

Currently,  property  taxes  are,  of  course, 
the  sole  responsibUlty  of  local  government. 
The  federal  government  plays  no  role  in  the 
assessment  of  property,  the  setting  of  prop- 
erty tax  rates  or  the  collection  of  property 
taxes  and  has  no  Jurisdiction  in  those  mat- 
ters. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  local  governments 
not  only  to  find  ways  to  streamline  their 
operations  and  reduce  the  costs  of  local 
government,  but  also  to  find  sowces  of 
revenue  other  than  the  property  tax. 

4.  Do  you  favor  providing  income  tax  cred- 
its for  such  educational  expenses  as  tuition, 
fees,  books  and  supplies?  Yes:  73.3%.  No: 
21.9%. Undec.:  4.8%. 

In  recent  years  taxes  and  other  financial 
burdens  have  grown  so  heavy  on  middle- 
income  families  that  those  families  are  now 
finding  It  very  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  finance  the  kind  of  education  they  want 
for  their  children. 
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In  an  effort  to  ease  those  burdens  and  keep 
those  educational  dreams  within  reach,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  provide 
Income  tax  credits  for  educational  expenses. 

The  legislation  would  provide  tax  credits 
for  expenses  at  any  legally  authorized  educa- 
tional InstituUon,  including  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  business  or 
vocational  schools. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  100  per  cent  credit 
against  the  first  $200  of  expenses;  75  per 
cent  of  the  next  $300;  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
next  $600.  Some  taxpayers  could  qualify  for 
a  tax  credit  as  high  as  $580. 

The  amount  a  taxpayer  could  qualify  for, 
however,  would  be  reduced  by  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  by  which  his  adjusted  gross 
Income  exceeds  $25,000. 

My  bill  would  be  a  means  for  getting 
federal  money  into  educational  institutions 
on  a  free-market  basis  rather  than  through 
grants  to  the  Institutions  or  programs  run  by 
the  institutions.  Individual  taxpayers  could 
decide  what  kind  of  education  they  need  and 
then  shop  around  for  the  Institution  that 
meets  those  needs.  The  tax  credits  would 
then  help  finance  that  education. 

This  change  in  approach  should  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  Prince  Georges  residents 
because — as  we  have  learned  through  bitter 
experience  with  HEW's  actions  against  the 
country  school  system — federal  money  can 
mean  federal  control  of  local  schools. 

5.  Do  you  favor  State -operated  lotteries 
as  a  source  of  revenue?  Yes:  78.9%.  No: 
16.9  % .  Undec. :  5.2  % . 

As  the  pressures  have  grown  ever  greater 
on  the  American  taxpayer,  governments  have 
been  casting  about  for  new  methods  of  rais- 
ing badly  needed  revenues.  The  lottery  has 
been  seized  upon  as  a  relatively  painless  way 
to  raise  more  money. 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature which  banned  slot  machines  (while 
allowing  bingo  and  betting  on  horse  racing) , 
Is  turning  to  a  state-operated  lottery. 

A  state  lottery  may  well  be  a  reliable  source 
of  additional  government  revenue,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  wUl  In  any  measure  reduce 
Illegal  gambling  as  some  predict.  In  states 
where  the  government  has  moved  Into  the 
lottery  business,  the  Illegal  numbers  game 
and  bookie  horse  race  betting  still  flourish. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  has  passed  two 
lottery  proposals  but  they  cannot  be  imple- 
mented unless  voters  strike  down  the  state 
ban  against  lotteries  In  this  year's  general 
referendum. 

6.  Do  you  think  denying  high  school  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  purchase  soft 
drinks  during  lunch  is  an  appropriate  meth- 
od to  insure  that  they  eat  nutritional 
lunches?  Yes:  14.9 Ci.  No:  80.9%.  Undec: 
4.2'~>. 

At  first  glance,  this  might  not  seem  to  be 
a  particularly  important  matter  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  concern  himself  with,  but  It  is  of 
very  deep  concern  to  a  great  many  high  school 
students  and  it  Is  a  federal  as  well  as  a  state 
and  local  problem. 

The  federal  regulations  against  the  sale  of 
soft  drinks  In  school  cafeterias,  which  are 
now  in  effect,  were  Instituted  to  prevent  local 
schools  from  making  profits  on  food  and 
beverage  sales  which  competed  against  fed- 
erally subsidized  lunch  programs. 

In  some  cases,  prior  to  the  regulations, 
schools  were  selling  items  such  as  potato 
chips,  pretzels,  doughnuts  and  the  like  to 
supplement  their  funds.  Some  educators 
argued  that  the  schools  were.  In  effect,  en- 
couraging students  to  neglect  the  nutri- 
tional lunches  funded  In  part  by  the  federal 
government. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  sale  of  items 
such  as  soft  drinks  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  success  of  school  lunch  programs.  I  also 
do  not  think  such  sales  should  be  subject  to 
federal  regulation. 

Furthermore,  some  school  officials  have 
complained  that  the  present  regulations  ac- 
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tually  discourage  students  from  eating  in  the 
school  lunch  rooms.  Many  prefer  to  bring 
lunch  from  home  or  to  eat  off  the  school 
grounds.  With  this  reduction  In  lunch  par- 
ticipation some  schools  find  it  difficult  to 
sustain  the  school  lunch  program  finan- 
cially. 

Some  school  officials  in  Maryland  have 
told  me  they  may  have  to  discontinue  their 
lunch  programs  completely  because  of  lack 
of  participation.  If  students  stay  away  from 
the  lunchrooms,  they  cannot  benefit  from 
the  nutritional  benefits  the  government  Is 
trying  to  Insure. 

Consequently  I  have  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  allow  the  sale  of  soft  drinks  dur- 
ing lunch  time  in  high  school  cafeterias. 

My  legislation  in  no  way  orders  the  sale  of 
soft  drinks  or  any  specific  item  in  schools 
or  school  lunch  rooms.  Nor  does  it  place  the 
seal  of  approval  on  such  items.  It  merely  al- 
lows individual  schools  or  school  districts  to 
decide  if  they  want  to  sell  soft  drinks.  As  one 
who  sponsored  legislation  to  allow  18-year- 
olds  to  vote,  I  find  it  absurd  not  to  allow  them 
to  choose  what  beverage  they  should  drink 
with  their  meals. 

In  a  letter  to  me.  Dr.  Homer  O.  Elseroad, 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Montgomery 
County,  said,  "It  Is  our  contention  .  .  . 
that  by  the  time  students  reach  senior  high 
school  age  that  some  slightly  greater  op- 
tions shovUd  be  available  to  them  (at  lunch), 
partly  because  of  their  own  preferences,  and 
partly  because  we  believe  it  is  good  education 
for  them  to  begin  to  assume  some  respon- 
sibility for  these  kinds  of  decisions  them- 
selves." 

Under  my  proposal,  a  school  or  an  or- 
ganization within  the  school  could  not  offer 
a  complete  alternative  lunch  service.  It  could 
not,  for  example,  open  a  fast-food  franchise 
right  next  to  the  school  cafeteria  line.  But  it 
could  have  a  soft  drink  machine  there,  if 
local  school  authorities  permitted. 

7.  Do  you  favor  legalization  of  marijuana? 
Yes:  21.3%.  No:  69.1%.  Undec:  9.6%. 

Interestingly  enough,  daughters  and  sons 
were  more  likely  to  respond  differently  than 
their  parents  on  this  Issue  than  on  any 
other  issue.  Although  we  did  not  tabulate 
statistics  on  this  difference  of  opinion,  it  was 
obvious  from  a  sampling  of  the  questionnaire 
responses.  For  the  most  part,  on  the  other 
questions,  families  seemed  to  share  the  same 
opinions.  That  was  also  true  on  this  ques- 
tion but   to   a  somewhat   lesser  extent. 

The  National  Commission  on  Drug  Abuse 
pointed  out  in  its  report  to  the  President 
that  marijuana  (unlike  narcotics,  hallucino- 
gens, amphetamines,  and  barbiturates),  if 
used  in  small  amounts  and  infrequently,  ap- 
pears to  be  harmless.  But  it  also  pointed 
out  that  heavy  use  may  be  damaging  psy- 
chologically and  physically  and  further  add- 
ed that  much  more  research  needs  to  be 
done.  While  marijuana  may  not  be  physi- 
cally addictive.  It  can  certainly  be  psycho- 
logically addictive. 

Because  there  Is  still  so  much  we  don't 
know  about  marijuana  and  its  effects.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  premature  to  consider  legalization 
of  marijuana,  and  consequently  I  oppose  le- 
galization. 

However.  I  do  believe  it  is  important  for 
us  to  work  toward  uniformity  in  our  laws 
regarding  marijuana  all  across  the  country. 
It  is  totally  imfair  for  a  person  to  be  subject 
to  30  years  in  Jail  for  a  first-offense  possession 
of  a  single  cigarette  in  one  state  and  sub- 
ject only  to  a  misdemeanor  fine  in  another 
state. 

8.  In  general  do  you  support  president 
Nixon's  domestic  programs?  Ves:  53.4' I.  No: 
31.7%.  Undec:  14.97r. 

Those  who  were  pleased  with  President 
Nixon's  domestic  program  and  cited  specific 
reasons  generally  mentioned  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

The  wage-price  freeze  and  Phase  II  as  part 
of  the  fight  against  Infiation:  the  President's 
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opposition  to  school  busing  and  his  proposals 
to  provide  quality  education  for  all  on  an 
equal  basis:  and  a  feeling  that  the  country 
has  stayed  on  an  even  keel. 

Those  who  were  unhappy  with  President 
Nixon's  domestic  program  either  complained 
that  he  had  no  program  or  complained  about 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  high  unem- 
ployment. Inflation,  Inequities  In  Phase  H, 
the  economy  In  general  and  high  taxes. 

9.  In  general  do  you  support  President  Nix- 
on's foreign  program? 

Yes:  58.3%.  No:  28.9%.  Undec:  12.8%. 

Respondents  who  mentioned  specific  rea- 
sons for  support  for  President  Nixon's  for- 
eign program  generally  cited  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

The  President's  trip  to  China  and  the 
easing  of  tensions  between  the  U.S.  and 
China;  his  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
prospects  it  holds  for  world  peace.  They  also 
mentioned  Vietnamizatlon,  the  winding 
down  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
withdrawal  of  roughly  500,000  American  men 
from  Vietnam  since  the  President  took  office. 

Interestingly,  the  respondents  who  men- 
tioned specific  reasons  for  their  unhappiness 
with  the  President's  foreign  program  also 
cited  his  Initiatives  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  feel  that  the  President  is  becoming 
•oft  in  the  fight  against  communism  In  light 
of  his  trips  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  some  believe  he  has  sold  out  Taiwan. 

Others  believe  he  could  and  should  have 
ended  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  now  and 
brought  all  the  men  home. 

10.  In  general  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
votes  which  I  have  been  casting  as  your  rep- 
resentative in  Congress? 

Yes:   70.7%.  No:   7.8%.  Undec:   21.5%. 

I  asked  this  question  for  general  guidance 
to  know  if  my  course  is  considered  the  right 
one  and  because  I  was  concerned  that  there 
might  be  a  number  of  citizens  who  were  dis- 
eatisfled  with  my  voting  record  but  had  not 
written  to  let  me  know  of  their  opposition 
to  my  position  on  the  Issues. 

There  are  times  when  a  Congressman's 
mail  reflects  not  the  opinion  of  most  of  his 
constituents,  but  rather  those  of  a  very  ac- 
tive and  vocal  minority.  And  that  can  make 
It  very  difficult  for  me  to  gauge  accurately 
whether  I  have  been  voting  on  the  issues 
as  you  want  me  to  vote.' 

On  this  question  I  used  the  phrase  "In 
general"  because  obviously  it  Is  impossible  to 
please  everyone  all  the  time.  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  most  gratified  by  the  response  to  this 
question. 

I  hope,  of  course,  you  will  continue  to 
advise  me  of  your  views  on  the  Issues  as  they 
evolve. 

11.  In  your  opinion  what  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  facing  the  country,  Mary- 
land, your  neighborhood? 

In  listing  the  most  important  problems 
facing  the  country,  the  greatest  number  of 
responses  were,  In  this  order:  (1)  crime;  (2) 
Inflation  and  the  economy;  (3)  leniency  in 
the  court  systems;  (4)  Vietnam;  (5)  the  en- 
vironment; (6)  drugs;  (7)  education  and  in- 
tegration; (8)  racism;  (9,  unemployment 
and  (10)  taxes.  Among  other  problems  men- 
tioned were  welfare  reform,  research  fimd- 
Ing.  health  care  and  communism. 

In  listing  the  most  important  problems 
facing  Maryland,  the  greatest  responses  were. 
In  this  order:  (1)  crime;  (2)  taxes;  (3)  qual- 
ity education;  (4)  busing;  (5)  pollution;  (6) 
land  development;  (7)  drugs;  (8)  unemploy- 
ment; (9)  racism;  (10)  desegregation. 

Among  other  problems  mentioned  were 
rapid  transit  and  public  transit  availability; 
aid  for  the  menta'  y  retarded;  the  neec  for 
honest  government;  and  high  renU.  Crime 

>  For  anyone  who  wishes  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  Totee  1  have  cast  In  Con- 
gress, copies  of  my  voting  record  are  avail- 
able simply  by  contacting  my  office. 
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and  taxes  were  far  and  away  the  two  most 
prominently  mentioned  concerns. 

In  listing  the  most  Important  problems 
facing  neighorborhoods,  the  responses  ran 
this  way  In  order  of  frequency:  (1)  crime; 
(2)  property  taxes;  (3)  schools  and  busing: 
(4)  zoning  (In  certain  areas);  (6)  recrea- 
tional opportunities;  (6)  uncontrolled  ani- 
mals; (7)  housing;  and  (8)  litter. 

Among  other  problems  mentioned  were  the 
need  for  hones'^  government;  hotroddlng  at 
night  and  other  annoying  noises;  street  re- 
pair; transportation;  and  lack  of  community 
activities.  Crime  and  property  taxes  were 
clearly  the  two  greatest  concerns. 

Among  local,  state  and  national  problems, 
the  most  consistently  mentioned  problem  Is 
crime.  As  most  of  my  constituents  know,  I 
have  been  particularly  concerned  with  trying 
to  find  solutions  to  that  problem  during  my 
service  in  Congress. 

I  was  privUeged  to  play  a  leadership  role  In 
passage  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Act,  and  I'm 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  in  the  year 
following  Implementation  of  the  act  crime 
dropped  13  per  cent  in  the  District.  And  crime 
In  D.C.  was  down  over  30  per  cent  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  Court  backlogs  have 
been  reduced  by  approximately  80  per  cent, 
the  number  of  felony  indictments  has 
doubled  and  criminals  are  learning  we  mean 
business. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  which 
would  broaden  Prince  Georges  police  officers' 
authority  to  piu^ue  criminals  Into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Currently  there  are  a 
number  of  restrictions  which  force  officers  to 
stop  at  the  D.C.  line  and  watch  suspected 
criminals  escape. 

Also,  the  enactment  of  r.  $1  billion  bill  to 
fight  drug  abuse,  which  incorporated  a  num- 
ber of  major  features  included  In  legislation 
I  sponsored,  should  help  in  our  fight  against 
drugs  and  drug-related  crime. 

In  addition,  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  has  been  selected  as  one  of  33  target 
areas  to  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  on  the  Na- 
tion's streets,  and  the  program  holds  con- 
siderable promise  In  the  fight  against  crime, 
especially  since  police  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  all  crimes  are  drug 
related. 

Further,  I  am  sponsoring  legislation  de- 
signed to  cut  off  UJ3.  funds  to  those  countries 
which  fail  to  exercise  adequate  control  over 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  this  country. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  which 
calls  for  Involuntary  commitment  and  forced 
treatment  of  any  Individual  a  court  deter- 
mines Is  an  addict.  This  legislation  would  let 
us  place  heroin  addicts,  who  are  sick  people, 
In  quarantine  and  help  them  to  get  well  for 
their  sake  and  society's  sake. 
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McKEESPORT  LIONS  CLUB  CELE- 
BRATES 50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PEimSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  the  entire  Mon- 
Yough  Valley  of  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania have  "lifted  their  hats"  in  tribute 
to  the  McKeesport  Lions  Club  and  Its 
50  yeaj's  of  service  to  the  area. 

This  organization,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  so  many,  was  applauded  for 
Its  charitable  efforts  by  a  former  presi- 
dent of  lions  International,  Mr.  John 
L.  SUckley  of  Charlotte,  N.C..  and  lauded 


publicly  by  the  community's  newspaper, 
the  McKeesport  Daily  News. 

The  tributes  were  riciily  deserved  for 
the  Lions  of  McKeesport  have  not  spared 
themselves  to  bring  joy  and  comfort  to 
others  less  forttmate  than  they.  The  or- 
ganization has  given  away  more  than 
2,700  pairs  of  glasses  over  the  years  to 
persons  ir  need.  It  has  given  braille 
typewriters,  watches,  and  tape  recorders 
to  deserving  Individuals.  It  has  supplied 
the  funds  for  35  cataract  operations  and 
assisted  McKeesport  Hospital  in  its  serv- 
ice to  the  community  through  the  pur- 
chase of  several  pieces  of  medical  equip- 
ment. In  World  War  n,  the  lions  con- 
ducted scrap  diives  and  war  bond  rallies. 
After  the  conflict,  they  coUected  more 
than  300,000  pounds  of  clothing  for 
needy  people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  extreme  pleasure 
to  join  with  Mr.  Stickley,  the  Daily  News 
and  all  McKeesporters  in  lifting  my  hat 
in  tribute  to  the  McKeesport  Lions  and 
50  years  of  unselfish  service.  The  article 
follows: 

Hats  Oft  to  Lions 
Our  hats  are  off  to  the  McKeesport  Lions 
Club  which  this  week  is  celebrating  60  years 
of  selfless  service  to  the  community  and  the 
area. 

Too  often  the  work  of  such  an  organization 
Is  overlooked.  Memories  are  short  and  so  it's 
difficult  to  recall  all  of  the  major  projects 
undertaken  to  benefit  the  people. 

Service  and  help  for  the  sightless  and  near- 
blind  are  paramount  activities  and  over  the 
years  2,700  pairs  of  glasses  have  been  given  to 
persons  in  need.  In  addition,  deserving  indi- 
viduals have  been  given  Braille  typewriters, 
watches  and  tape  recorders.  Scores  of  eye  ex- 
aminations have  been  arranged  and  under- 
written. Funds  for  36  cataract  operations 
have  been  supplied. 

McKeesport  Hospital  has  been  a  prime 
beneficiary  of  Lions  Club  efforts.  Various 
pieces  of  needed  equipment  were  purchased 
and  an  Oxygen  Fund  established  to  help 
patients  unable  to  pay.  During  the  war  the 
Lions  Club  staged  scrap  drives  and  vnr  bond 
rallies. 

The  biggest  single  project  from  a  monetary 
standpomt  was  construction  of  the  bandshell 
at  Renzlebausen  Park.  The  club  raised 
$30,000  for  this  endeavor  In  1962-63.  And 
there  were  other  smaller  projects  since  the 
club's  Inception  which  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

These  accomplishments  are  ones  that  can 
be  seen.  But  there  are  other  intangible 
benefits  that  the  community  reaps  from  such 
organizations  as  the  Lions. 

These  gains  are  found  In  the  members' 
prWe  In  their  organization,  their  city  and 
their  nation  and  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
wholesome  Ideals  among  the  youth. 

To  this  end  the  Lions  richly  deserve  a 
salute. 


FEMALE  OFFENDERS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  inmate  strikes  and  rebellions  in 
numerous  prisons  across  the  coimtry. 
These  violent  occurrences  have  revealed 
that  there  are  nagging  problems  within 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Yet,  when 
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we  think  about  crime  prevention  and 
criminal  justice,  most  of  us  think  only 
about  men.  The  reason  is  that  most 
crimes  are  committed  by  men.  Female 
offenders,  fewer  in  number  and  usually 
associated  with  nonviolent  crime,  are 
among  the  forgotten  in  American  society. 
A  report  just  released  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  entitled  "Female  Offenders  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  reminds  the 
public  of  its  responsibility  to  female  of- 
fenders. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  on  any  one 
day,  15,000  women  are  In  prison.  They 
comprise  approximately  4  percent  of  the 
total  prison  inmate  population.  Many  of 
these  women  are  victims  of  widespread 
discrimination  in  schools,  training  pro- 
grams, and  the  job  market.  Tills  dis- 
crimination reduced  their  vocational 
choices  prior  to  incarceration.  The  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  programs  in 
prisons  do  not  reduce  this  Inequity.  They 
offer  few  options  for  the  inmates.  Vir- 
tually no  women,  the  Commission  re- 
ports, leave  prison  better  able  to  make 
an  adequate  living.  Few  are  equipped  to 
avoid  the  ugly  cycle  of  recidivism. 

The  Commission's  report  and  recom- 
mendations make  clear  that  at  every 
level  more  research  and  planning  must 
be  done  regarding  the  needs  of  female 
offenders. 

The  report,  based  on  2  days  of  public 
hearings  by  the  Commission,  details  29 
specific  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  the  special  problems  of  female  of- 
fenders. These  proposals  include: 

Ihat  the  use  of  the  Women's  Detention 
Center  for  purposes  other  than  tempo- 
rary detention,  and  the  use  of  Alderson 
Reformatory  as  a  detention  facility  for 
long-term  offenders  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  discontinued  at  the 
earliest  possible  date; 

That  consideration  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  or  leasing 
short-term  detention  facilities  to  serve 
the  rehabilitation  needs  of  both  male  and 
female  offenders,  with  assurance  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  women  and 
availability  to  them  of  a  full-range  of 
rehabilitation  programs  and  recreational 
facilities; 

That  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  interjurisdictional 
facilities  for  long-term  off  aiders; 

That  sex-typing  of  training  and  Job 
placement  programs  be  eliminated;  and 
that  effective  job  training,  development 
and  placement  programs  for  females  be 
developed; 

That  all  possible  steps  be  taken  to  re- 
duce drug  addiction  among  females;  and 

That  the  city  government  consider 
eliminating  criminal  punishment  for 
prostitution.  OutrUht  legalization  was 
not  recommended. 

Almost  every  State,  and  a  growing 
number  of  counties  and  municipalities, 
now  have  commissions  <m  the  status  of 
women.  These  commissions  are  conduct- 
ing much-needed  research  into  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  women  at  various  levels 
of  society,  and  making  recommendations 
for  policies  and  programs  to  improve  the 
status  of  women.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissi<m  has  made  significant 
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contributions  of  this  nature  for  the  past 
5  years. 

I  believe  tiie  Commlssi<»i's  Tepati  and 
its  recommendations,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic hearings  on  wliich  they  were  based, 
will  provide  a  model  for  action  in  other 
Jurisdictions  across  the  country  on  the 
special  problem  of  female  offmders. 
Therefore,  I  insert  the  Commissions  re- 
ix>rt  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Female  Ofpendebs  in  the  Distuct  of 

Columbia 

(A  report  based  on  bearings  conducted  by 

the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on 

the  Status  of  Women) 

The  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  since  1967  an  agency  of  the  District 
Government,  Is  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers appointed  for  three-year  terms  by  the 
Mayor-Commissioner.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  studies,  review  progress 
and  develop  and  recommend  constructive  ac- 
tion directed  toward  Improving  the  status 
of  women  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dorothy  B.  Ferebee,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

Violet  J.  Darius,  Vice  Chairman. 

Joy  R.  Simonson,  Secretary. 

John  B.  Duncan,  Richard  A.  Graham,  Isa- 
belle  Gichner,  Margaret  A.  Haywood,  Mary 
T.  Howard,  and  Irene  Hypps. 

Theresa  H.  Jones,  Mary  D.  Keyseiling,  WU- 
llam  J.  McManus,  Arllne  M.  Neal,  Pat  Oliver, 
and  Louise  O'Neil. 

Helen  S.  Lewis,  Executive  Director. 
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INTRODUCTION 

On  November  3  and  4,  1971,  the  D.C.  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  conducted 
hearings  Into  the  special  problems  of  female 
offenders.'  Until  that  time,  little  public 
attention  bad  been  focused  on  this  Issue. 
Violent  crime,  statistically  a  "male"  phe- 
nomenon, had  for  several  years  been  a 
major  concern  In  the  city  and  had  dominated 
the  dialogue  preceding  psissage  of  the  1970 
D.C.  crime  bill.  That  bill  reorganized  the 
local  courts  and  authorized  additional  Judges 
and  policemen  to  assist  In  crime  prevention 
and  control.  Because  It  then  appeared  that 
the  result  would  be  an  Increase  In  the  n\un- 
ber  of  persons  convicted  of  crime,  official 
committees  began  to  deal  with  long-range 
planning  for  correctional  facilities  and  alter- 
natives to  Incarceration.  However,  in  none  of 
the  dialogue  or  planning  did  the  special  prob- 
lems of  female  offenders  loom  large,  prob- 
ably because  females  are  not  a  major  con- 
cern as  the  perpetrators  of  violent  crime. 
For  example.  In  FY  1970,  females  accounted 
for  only  7%  of  anecta  In  D.C. — 432  female/ 
6557  male  for  the  seven  FBI  Index  Crimes.' 
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But  the  low  proportion  of  female  offenders 
obscures  the  fact  that  annually  close  to 
S,000  women  offenders  filter  through  the  DC 
ertmlnal  justice  system  and  about  a  third 
of  them  spend  some  time  In  the  Women's 
Detention  Center.  Who  are  the  female  offend- 
ers? What  crimes  do  they  commit?  What 
h^pens  to  them  in  court  and  in  prison? 
What  happens  to  them  when  they  are  le- 
leased? 

Although  some  answers  were  brought  to 
light  by  more  than  60  witnesses  (see 
appendix)  in  the  two-day  hearings.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  complex  problems  of  girl 
and  women  offenders  have  been  the  subject 
of  only  superficial  study  and  minimum 
concern.*  The  testimony  was  week  on  sub- 
stcmtlve  material  because  few  data  have  been 
coUected  on  the  singular  problems  of  female 
offenders.  The  conclusion  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  therefore,  can  be 
only  the  skeleton  of  a  major  and  multi- 
dimensional problem. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  where  and  how  to 
begin  the  reshaping  of  the  corrections  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  female 
offender  and  to  insure  equality  of  treatment 
regardless  of  sex.  The  recent  report  of  condi- 
tions at  the  Women's  Detention  Center  by 
the  D.C.  Citizens  Council  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice* exposes  certain  critical  facets  of  the 
problem.  Some  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations overlap  with  those  of  the 
Citizens  Council,  but  the  Commission  sug- 
gests several  other  steps  that  can  be  taken 
Immediately  and  without  cost.  On  a  long- 
range  basis,  however.  It  is  clear  that  at  every 
level  more  research  and  planning  must  be 
done  regarding  the  particular  needs  of  female 
offenders.  Furthermore,  the  interests  of  male 
and  female  alike  require  that  cont4nual 
efforts  be  exerted  to  humanize  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

SUMMARY  OF  BECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  District  Oovemment  should  Initiate 
a  vigorous  action  program  to  insure  that  the 
special  problems  of  female  offenders  receive 
attention  both  In  the  planning  of  detention 
facilities  and  In  the  operation  of  programs. 
A  long-iange  and  comprehensive  plan  for  de- 
tention facilities  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams should  be  adopted  before  additional 
funds  are  expended  for  piecemeal  solutions 
to  crisis  conditions  at  the  Women's  Detention 
Center  and  the  Alderson  Reformatory. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Women's  Detention  Cen- 
ter for  purposes  other  than  temporary  deten- 
tion, and  the  tise  of  Alderson  Reformatory 
as  a  detention  facility  for  long-term  offend- 
ers from  DC,  should  be  discontinued  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  constructing  or  leasing  short-term 
detention  facilities  to  serve  the  rehabilita- 
tion needs  of  both  male  and  female  offend- 
ers, with  assurance  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  women  and  availability  to  them  of  a 
full  range  of  rehabilitation  programs  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

4.  The  Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments should  study  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping Inter-jurlsdlctlonal  facilities  for 
long-term  female  offenders. 

6.  Incarceration  of  female  offenders  should 
be  Imposed  only  In  the  limited  Uistauces 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  and  when  Incar- 
ceration Is  the  only  sure  first  step  toward 
rehabilitation. 

6.  Additional  community-based  centers  for 
women  and  girl  offenders  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

7.  Probation  services  for  females  should  be 
expanded:  the  Ball  Reform  Act  should  be 
used  more  liberally  and.  If  necessary,  should 
be  amended  to  remove  any  possibility  of  Its 
application  In  a  fashion  discriminatory  to 
women. 

8.  Efforts  of  volunteers  should  be  encour- 
aged as  third-party  custodians  during  pre- 
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trial  periods  and  In  the  provision  of  services 
to  inmates,  in  the  maintenance  of  social  con- 
tacts between  iiunates  and  their  families, 
and  in  the  staffing  of  legal-aid  and  proba- 
tion-aid programs. 

9.  Sex-typing  of  training  and  Job  place- 
ment programs  should  be  eliminated,  and 
effective  job  training,  development  and 
placement  programs  for  females  shoiild  be 
developed. 

10.  Educational  programs  to  attack  func- 
tional illiteracy  should  be  regularly  available 
to  women  in  detention,  and  special  coxirses 
in  child  care,  consumer  problems,  budget- 
ing and  other  particularly  relevant  concerns 
of  women  should  be  developed. 

11.  All  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to 
reduce    drug    addiction    among    females. 

12.  The  decriminalization  of  prostitution 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

13.  Police,  coiu-t,  and  corrections  admin- 
istrators should  revise  their  routine  opera- 
tions to  include  recording  of  case  history 
information  about  female  offenders.  Re- 
search should  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
extent  of  sex  discrimination  at  every  stage 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

14.  Action  for  children  in  trouble  should 
be  supported  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

PRISON  FAcn-rriEs 
For  Women 

In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  fe- 
male prisoners  is  relatively  small,  roughly 
15.000  on  any  given  day,  or  approximately 
4%  of  the  total  Inmate  population.  In  1970 
male  arrests  outnumbered  female  arrests  6 
to  1,  and  women  were  charged  with  only 
17%  of  the  serious  crimes.  According  to  FBI 
reports,  however,  the  female  crime  rate  is 
rising  much  faster  than  the  male  rate.  Prom 
1960  to  1970  male  arrests  for  major  crimes 
rose  73'~B  while  the  Increase  for  females  was 
202%. 

The  number  and  type  of  penal  Institutions 
have  not  Increased  with  the  crime  rate.  There 
has  always  been  a  critical  shortage  of  facili- 
ties for  female  offenders  and  the  problem  is 
currently  aggravated  by  overcrowded  condi- 
tions and  understaffed  programs.  Pew  local 
communities  have  separate  Jails  for  women, 
and  most  existing  institutions  are  forced  to 
house  the  broad  range  of  offenders  from 
teenagers  to  senile  women.  There  are  only 
two  Pederal  prisons  for  women  (Alderson, 
West  Virginia  and  Terminal  Island,  Cali- 
fornia) ,  and  the  majority  of  Inmates  at  these 
prisons  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
home  communities,  deprived  of  both  family 
contacts  and  realistic  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  District  of  ColumbU,"-  there  are 
several  facilities  for  men — the  D.  C.  JaU.  the 
Correctional  Complex  at  Lorton,  Virginia, 
and  13  community  correction  centers.  The 
only  facilities  for  women  are  the  seriously 
overcrowded  Women's  Detention  Center  and 
one  halfway  house,  which  currently  serves 
IS  women. 

Long-term  female  offenders  are  housed  at 
the  Federal  Reformatory  at  Alderson,  West 
Virginia,  more  than  250  miles  from  their 
communities  and  their  famUies.  The  over- 
crowded and  understaffed  prison  at  Alderson 
currently  houses  approximately  60  District 
women,  about  11%  of  the  Inmate  popula- 
tion. The  warden  of  Alderson  testified  to 
the  Commission  that  It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  provide  adequate  rehabilitative 
services  for  the  District  Inmates  because 
they  are  out  of  contact  with  their  families 
and  their  home  commuiUty. 

Unfortxinately,  the  existing  local  services 
for  short-term  offenders  axe  far  from  ade- 
quate. The  Women's  Detention  Center  has 
been  critically  overpopulated  since  mld-1971. 
Its  budgetea  capacity  is  SO.  Its  average  daily 
population   In    1971    was   93.   Although    the 
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Center  Is  only  equipped  for  temporary  de- 
tention, mjuiy  women  remain  there  for 
months,  even  years.  The  D.  C.  Citizens  Coun- 
cil for  Criminal  Justice  cites  an  independent 
report  In  1971  which  concluded  that  the 
Women's  Detention  Center  is 

"...  overcrowded  and  lacking  in  space  for 
programs  of  recreation,  counseling  and  med- 
ical services.  Proper  supervision  is  difficult 
due  to  proper  layout.  Remodeling  has  been 
necessary  to  ameliorate  the  most  pressing 
problems;  extensive  remodeling  or  additions, 
however,  would  be  a  poor  investment." 

Indicative  of  the  need  for  long-range 
planning  and  coordination  of  corrections 
programs  for  females  in  D.  C.  Is  the  fact  that 
while  that  Independent  study*  was  being 
conducted,  plans  were  going  forward  within 
the  District  Government  for  construction  of 
a  fourth  floor  addition  to  this  poorly-Iald- 
out  structure  to  make  room  for  an  additional 
32  beds  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $300,000 — an 
Investment  that  promises  to  return  little  or 
nothing  in  terms  of  rehabilitation  for  female 
offenders. 

For  girls 

Juvenile  female  offenders  are  fortunately 
not  the  victims  of  overcrowding  In  the  Dis- 
trict. Over  1,200  girls  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  18  were  referred  to  the  Superior  Coxirt 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1971,  and 
65  of  them  were  committed  to  the  various 
local  Institutions  for  delinquent  girls.  The 
female  population  In  the  District's  Juvenile 
institutions  has  declined  In  recent  years  and 
currently  only  140  girls  are  Incarcerated  at 
the  Children's  Center  In  Laurel.  Maryland.' 
the  facility  operated  by  the  Social  Service 
Administration  for  the  detention  of  boys  and 
girls  who  are  adjudicated  either  delinquents 
of  PINS  (Persons  In  Need  of  Supervision). 
The  new  PINS  category  Includes  juveniles 
who  were  formerly  classified  as  "beyond  con- 
trol" of  their  parents. 

Several  community-based  residential 
facilities — shelter  houses,  halfway  houses, 
and  one  probation  house — are  currently 
operating  as  alternatives  to  institutional 
placement  for  juveniles,  but  under  this  pro- 
gram there  is  only  one  halfway  house  for 
delinquent  girls  and  none  for  female  PINS. 
A  Social  Services  Administration  youth 
worker  was  one  of  many  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied to  the  need  for  more  residential  facilities 
for  girls: 

"There  is  definitely  a  need  for  more  group 
homes,  foster  homes  and  group  living  ar- 
rangements. We  find  it  very  difflcxUt  to  try 
to  place  girls  t>etween  the  ages  of  14  and  18. 1 
guess  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
terms  of  a  rooming  house  or  a  boarding  house 
or  apartment  .  .  .  there  are  certain  age  re- 
quirements which  a  girl  has  to  go  through, 
whereas  a  boy  can  get  Into  this  particular 
apartment  just  being  steadily  employed  .  .  . 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  girl." 

Other  witnesses  stressed  the  need  for  resi- 
dential facilities  for  girls  who  are  "living  In 
hazard"  either  because  of  deteriorated  family 
relationships  or  because  they  are  homeless 
and  friendless,  and  consequently  easy  prey 
for  sexual  exploitation. 

Local  authorities  are  aware  that  inherent 
deflclences  in  institutions  for  Juveniles  Inter- 
fere with  rehabilitation  efforts.  The  1971 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" reports  that  an  Indepth  analysis  Is 
underway  of  current  operations  of  the  Youth 
Group  Homes  Division  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  that  "In  the  future, 
Increa^d  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  utiliz- 
ing Youth  Group  Homes  as  alternatives  to 
institutions." 

Recommendat  ions 
1.   The   Mayor   should    adopt    long-range 
and  comprehensive  plans  for  detention  fa- 
cilities for  women  before  additional  fimds  ai« 
expended  for  piecemeal  solutions  to  crisis 
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conditions  at  the  Women's  Detention  Cen- 
ter and  the  Alderson  Reformatory.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  (a)  to  the  present 
rehabilitation  needs  of  female  offenders,  (b) 
the  need  for  flexible  and  varied  Incarceration 
factltties  and  rehabilitation  oroerams.  and 
(c)  the  necessity  for  a  broad  rans:e  of  al- 
ternatives to  Incarceration  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  female  oSendei^  who  are  not  a 
threat  to  society  either  because  their  crimes 
are  of  minor  nature  or  b-tcause  they  them- 
selves are  the  major  victims  of  their  crimes. 

2.  The  Mayor  should  initiate  a  vigorous 
action  program  to  Insure  that  the  special 
problems  of  female  prisoners  will  receive  at- 
tention both  in  the  planning  and  operation 
of  detention  facilities.  Staff  who  are  alert  to. 
and  concerned  about,  these  problems  should 
be  recruited  for  pollcy-msiklng  and  super- 
visory positions  within  every  aspect  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  A  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  recruit  women  for  these 
positions.  The  Talent  Bank,  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Women's  Action  Committee 
within  the  District  Government,  could  be 
a  resoiuce  in  this  effort. 

3.  The  Commission  Is  dissatisfied  with 
present  detention  facilities  for  women  of- 
fenders and  recommends  discontinuation  of 
their  use.  The  Women's  Detention  Center  is 
undesirable  not  only  because  it  Is  over- 
crowded, but  also  because  its  basic  design 
makes  it  unworkable  as  a  detention  center 
for  any  but  the  most  temporary  of  assign- 
ments. The  Commission  recommends  discon- 
tinuation of  the  use  of  the  Women's  Deten- 
tion Center  for  purposes  other  than  tem- 
porary detention  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

4.  Alderson  Reformatory  is  well  designed, 
but  its  location  makes  It  an  Impractical  fa- 
cility in  terms  of  rehabilitation  programs  for 
offenders  from  D.C.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends Immediate  attention  to  the  feasibil- 
ity of  developing  interjurisdictional  facili- 
ties for  detention  of  long-term  female  of- 
fenders in  the  metropolitan  area.  To  this 
end.  the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Mayor  and  City  CouncU  request  the  Metro- 
politan Council  of  Governments  to  form  a 
subcommittee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  area  communities  and  from  the  crimi- 
nal justice  systems  of  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions, to  Identify  interjurisdictional  prob- 
lems and  to  study  possible  development  of 
joint  facilities  for  long-term  female  offend- 
ers. 

5.  The  Commission  cautiously  endorses  re- 
cent steps  by  the  Department  of  Corrections 
to  reduce  overcrowding  at  the  Women's  De- 
tention Center  and/or  Alderson  by  consider- 
ing housing  at  Lorton  for  small  numbers  of 
female  offenders.  The  Commission  recognizes 
the  rehabilitative  advantages  that  might  ac- 
crue to  women  at  Lorton  where  they  might 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  educational  and 
training  programs  not  available  either  at  the 
Women's  Detention  Center  or  at  Alderson. 
However.  In  converting  a  portion  of  the  Lor- 
ton complex  to  a  co-educational  facility,  the 
Commission  urges  assurance  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  women  and  availability  to 
them  of  a  full  range  of  education  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. Educational  and  vocational  assignments 
must  not  perpetuate  traditional  sex-typed 
roles  for  women. 

6.  The  Commission  recommends  that  in 
developing  long-range  and  comprehensive 
plans  for  detention  faculties  (see  Rec.  1  in 
this  section)  the  Mayor  and  Department  of 
Corrections  should  consider,  as  replacement 
for  the  Women's  Detention  Center,  the  con- 
struction or  leasing  of  short-term  detention 
facilities  that  will  serve  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  both  male  and  female  offenders. 
Plans  suggested  by  the  DiUingham  Corpora- 
tion to  construct  two  co-educational  facili- 
ties, a  retention  Intake  Unit  and  a  Main 
Detention  Faculty,  to  replace  l)oth  -the  D.C. 
Jail  and  the  Women's  Detention  Center, 
should  be  seriously  considered,  but  the  Com- 
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mission  again  urges — as  In  the  pr(q)osal  to 
extend  the  faculties  at  Lorton  to  include 
women — assurance  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  women  and  avaUabUity  of  a  full  range 
of  rehabilitation  progranis  and  lecreatlonja 
facUlUes. 

7.  The  Btoyor  should  encourage  the  Social 
Services  Administration  to  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  plans  to  develop  more  youth 
group  homes  and  other  community  residen- 
tial faculties  as  alternatives  to  centralized 
Institutions  for  juvenUes.  In  developing  these 
plans.  SSA  should  be  responsive  to  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  residential  alternatives  for 
girls  in  the  early-,  mid-,  and  late  teen  years, 
both  pre-  and  post-delinquent. 

8.  The  Department  of  Corrections  should 
provide  for  specialized  training  for  all  staff. 
especiaUy  for  custodial  officers,  regarding  the 
care  and  treatment  of  female  offenders. 

9.  The  Department  of  Corrections  should 
encourage  organized  efforts  by  volunteers  to 
maintain  social  contact  between  the  Inmates 
and  their  famUies  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  Incarcerated  women.  Groups  already  or- 
ganized for  these  efforts  should  be  assisted; 
co<^eratlon  between  corrections  staff,  volim- 
teers.  and  Inmates  should  be  encouraged. 

»t.Tr»Tl*TnnM  TO  mCAaaOlATIOK 

The  primary  alms  of  the  correctional  ef- 
fort—rehabUltatlon  and  resoclallzation— are 
difficult  to  achieve  In  prisons  even  with  ade- 
quate faculties,  funding,  location,  and  staff. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  rehabUltate  and 
resoclalize  Inmates  who  are  deprived  of  con- 
tact with  their  famUles  and  friends,  and 
who  are  pushed  by  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  their  lives  into  the  cycle  of 
crime. 

A  recurrent  theme  In  testimony  the  Com- 
mission heard  was  the  desperate  need  of  the 
population  of  penal  institutions  for  close 
family  ties.  A  study  published  in  1967,  com- 
paring high  school  girls  and  incarcerated  of- 
fenders, was  noted  in  the  testimony  of  a  chUd 
psychologist:  the  high  school  students  were 
predominantly  concerned  with  romantic  In- 
terests and  student  government  activities, 
while  the  Institutionalized  girls  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  desire  for  a  secure  and 
happy  famUy  situation.  The  bitter  reality 
Is  that  80  to  85%  of  the  JuvenUes  appre- 
hended In  the  District  are  reared  In  broken 
homes.  An  absent  father  and  a  promiscuous 
and/or  alcoholic  mother  are  consistent  facts 
of  life. 

A  social  worker  at  Cedar  Knoll  testified 
that  certain  anxieties  Indigenous  to  poverty 
and  family  troubles  are  widespread  among 
the  girls  she  works  with: 

"The  anxiety  centers  around  a  poor  self- 
image  and  the  frustration  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  opportunity  to  experience  success." 
The  majority  of  girts  at  both  Cedar  Knoll 
«nd  Maple  Glen  have  poor  attendance  rec- 
ords at  school  and  need  intensive  remedial 
aoademle  work  to  catch  up  with  their  non- 
dtilnquent  contemporaries.  Most  of  them 
never  do  catch  up  and  virtually  none  have 
developed  a  marketable  sklU  when  they  leave. 
Their  future  Is  a  dismal  one: 

"If  our  girls  do  not  go  on  to  become  adult 
offenders,  they  axe  visuaUy  Imprisoned  by  the 
welfare  system  and  burdened  with  large  fam- 
Uies whose  members  become  the  population 
of  tomorrow's  prisons." 

Adult  female  offenders  experience  slmUar 
anxieties  and  problems.  Almost  80%  of  the 
women  at  Alderson  are  married  or  separated, 
divorced  or  widowed:  almost  76%  of  them 
have  chUdren.  Virtually  aU  of  them  are  de- 
prived of  contact  with  their  families  for  the 
length  of  their  sentence.  Several  witnesses 
confirmed  that  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
women  to  see  their  husbands  and  their  chU- 
dren is  destructive  to  both  the  successful  re- 
habUltatlon of  the  Inmate  and  to  the  family 
relationships.  One  witness  testified  that  the 
expressed  needs  of  female  prisoners  are  con- 
sistently more  personal  than  those  of  men: 
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"At  the  D.C.  Jail,  the  largest  volume  of  re- 
quests is  for  some  sort  of  contact  with  an 
attorney.  At  the  Women*  Detention  Cen- 
ter, the  number  one  request  Is  to  get  In  touch 
with  famUy  or  friends." 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  75%  of  the  In- 
mates at  the  two  Federal  prisons  surveyed 
m  1969  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor, 
Women's  Bureau,  scored  below  the  8th  grade 
academic  level.  Most  women  offenders  come 
from  impoverished  backgrounds  and  a  dis- 
proportionate number  are  from  minority 
populations.  Less  than  3%  scored  at  the  12th 
grade  level  although  more  than  a  quarter 
said  that  they  had  completed  high  school. 
About  80%  of  the  women  surveyed  expressed 
a  deelre  for  more  education,  but  few  of  them 
actually  get  the  (^pwtunlty. 

The  testimony  of  the  warden  of  the  Fed- 
eral prison  at  Alderson  noted  that  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  inmate 
population  there  is  mental  disturbance: 

"They've  been  In  trouble  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  the  community  and  most  Importantly, 
with  themselves,  for  some  time." 

They  are  trapped  In  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  crime  and  their  own  awareness  of  this 
fact  depresses  them  even  further. 

Expert  witnesses  who  addressed  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  girl  and  women  of- 
fenders unanimously  agreed  that  alternatives 
to  incarceration  are  desperately  needed.  The 
high  rate  of  recidivism  among  female  offend- 
ers is  Indication  enough  of  the  failure  of  the 
correction  system  to  rehabUltate  and  reso- 
clalize offenders  or  to  stem  the  ever  increas- 
ing rate  of  female  crime.  The  faculties  are 
Impersonal  and  dehumanizing,  and  simply 
aggravate  a  seriously  frustrated  need  for 
personal  relationships.  The  educational  and 
vocational  training  Is  critically  limited  by 
Inadequate  funds  and  staff,  overcrowded  con- 
ditions, and  the  isolation  of  Inmates  from 
the  communities  to  which  they  must  return. 
For  the  juvenUe  population  of  the  District's 
institutions,  where  overcrowding  and  dis- 
tance are  not  problems,  the  lack  of  a  per- 
sonal and  family-like  atmosphere  Is  singu- 
larly devastating.  It  negatively  affects  the 
academic  motivation  of  the  already  disturbed 
girls  and  contributes  to  a  prevalent  mood  of 
alienation  and  bostUity. 

The  ACT  program 
WhUe  the  hearings  unearthed  the  desper- 
ate problems  of  adults  and  juvenUes  in.  or  on 
the  brink  of  trouble,  they  also  Uliuninated 
some  answers.  One  of  these  is  the  ACT  Pro- 
gram— Action  for  ChUdren  In  Trouble— ad- 
ministered by  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  Social  Services  Administration.  It 
provides  services  and  counseling  to  chUdren 
and  their  famUies  from  decentralized  loca- 
tions m  the  community.  ACT'S  goal  Is  to  work 
with  ChUdren  who  are  just  begUming  to  get 
into  troutde,  and  their  families.  It  is  made 
up  of  three  programs:  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion. MobUe  Psychiatric,  and  Aftercare.  An 
ACT  community  team  explained  to  the  Com- 
mission the  four  concepts  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program: 

"First,  it  Is  decentralized,  that  Is,  located 
where  possible  in  public  housing  projects  in 
close  proxUnlty  to  the  people  served.  This 
makes  the  youth  workers  accessible  to  chU- 
dren and  famUies  in  need.  Second,  our  focus 
is  on  Immediate  response  to  problems  when 
ChUdren  are  referred  to  us.  We  provide  short- 
term  problem  focus  and  counseling  in  the 
provision  of  concrete  services  to  the  f  amUy  as 
well  as  to  the  youth.  Third,  we  hire  and  train 
an  action-oriented  staff  which  is  wlUlng  to 
provide  services  not  in  an  otBce,  but  in  the 
homes  and  schools  in  the  community  where 
people  live  and  work.  And  fourth,  our  multl- 
dlvlslon  human  approach  Insures  tttat  the  Di- 
vision wUl  be  able  to  draw  on  the  best  think- 
ing of  many  related  fields,  including  social 
work,  psychiatry,  sociology,  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  home  economics.  And  It  is  people 
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frcmi  these  various  fields  that  we  seek  to  hire 
for  our  teams." 

The  Delinquency  Prevention  Program  has 
been  In  operation  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It 
has  six  fully  operating  teams,  serving  five 
hundred  famUles.  which  includes  aix>ut  se^en 
htindred  youths  who  were  referred  for  serv- 
ices. 

Repeatedly,  testimony  about  the  needs  of 
girls  who  get  Into  trouble  with  the  law 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  key  solution  Is  to 
begin  Immediate  action  toward  prevention, 
and  that  the  place  to  t>egln  U  with  the  family 
by  making  famUy  counseling  easily  and  read- 
Uy  avaUable.  The  ACT  program  answers  these 
needs. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  program  for 
adults  in  D.C.  comparable  to  the  ACT  pro- 
gram for  JuvenUes.  However,  witnesses  pin- 
pointed various  methods  of  providing  alter- 
natives to  Incarceration :  (a)  community  cor- 
rection centers,  (b)  pre-trial  diversion  and 
deferred  prosecution,  and  (c)  ball,  probation 
and  parcde. 

a.  Community  Correction  Centos:  Correc- 
tion and  treatment  at  the  community  level, 
for  adults  as  well  as  for  JuvenUes.  was  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  testimony  at  the 
hearings,  but  witnesses  emphasised  the  need 
for  community  support  if  community  cor- 
rection and  treatment  centers  are  to  be  es- 
tablished. The  Director  of  the  D.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  stated  that  at  least 
half  the  population  of  the  Women's  Deten- 
tion Center  coxUd  be  placed  In  conmiunlty- 
based  programs  If  there  were  sufficient  public 
support.  The  D.C.  Delegate  to  Congress  im- 
plied that  support  for  community  faculties 
for  female  offenders  should  not  be  difficult  to 
marshal,  since  female  offenders: 

"Do  not  frighten  us  .  .  .  because  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  commit  crimes  of  violence  .  .  . 
In  the  rare  cases  where  they  do.  It  is  generaUy 
a  domestic  quarrel  which  precipitates  the 
attack." 

An  attorney  from  the  Public  Defender 
Service  commented  that  a  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  survey  conducted  In  May.  1970  In- 
dicated that  almost  2/3  of  the  femiJe  offend- 
ers hotised  there  are  "eligible,  qualified  for 
release,  if  there  was  some  other  custodial 
mechanism  in  the  community  to  take  care 
of  them."  The  warden  of  Alderson  prison 
noted  that  the  major  function  of  community 
treatment  centers  is  to  integrate  the  of- 
fender with  assisting  agencies  and  programs, 
to  supplement,  rather  than  to  supplant  serv- 
ices, and  to  strengthen  the  tie  between  the 
woman  and  her  family. 

b.  Pre-trial  Diversion  and  Deferred  Prose- 
cution: A  second  set  of  alternatives  to 
imprisonment  for  District  women  is  a  pre- 
trial diversionary  and  deferred  prosecution 
program.  Many  women  sit  idly  for  days,  even 
weeks,  at  the  Women's  Detention  Center 
awaiting  trial  or  sentencing  without  access 
to  the  limited  programs  at  the  Center,  or  to 
the  counseling  and  drug  treatment  that  could 
constructively  assist  their  rebabiUtatlon. 
Successful  pretrial  diversionary  programs 
have  already  been  Implemented  in  Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan  and  Brooklyn.  New  York. 
The  American  Bar  Association  Commission 
on  Correctional  Faculties  is  currently  urging 
the  national  adoption  of  slmUar  programs 
for  the  first  and  non-eertous  offender. 

■nie  District's  one  pre-trial  and  deferred 
prosecution  program.  Project  Crossroads,  at- 
tempts to  reorient  first-time  offenders,  who 
are  not  narcotic  addicts,  through  counsel- 
ing. Job  placement,  remedial  education  and 
other  supportive  services  over  a  three-month 
period  following  arrest,  but  prior  to  trial. 
If  the  defendant  shows  satisfactory  progress, 
the  court  is  asked  to  dismiss  charges  after 
the  90-day  period.  The  program  has  had 
considerable  success,  but  Is  unable  to  assist 
women  who  need  day-care  for  their  chUdren 
or  unskUled  females  who  require  a  signifi- 
cantly longer  training  program  to  develop 
employable  skills. 
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c.  Ball,  Probation  and  Parole:  Another  ex- 
isting alternative  to  pre-trial  Imprisonment, 
release  on  ball,  as  currently  structured,  dis- 
criminates against  women.  A  woman  accused 
of  a  misdemeanor  may  be  released  on  her 
own  recognizance  if  the  Bail  Agency  deter- 
mines that  she  is  a  good  risk,  to  return  vol- 
untarily to  stand  trial.  Unfortunately,  since 
employment  is  a  critical  criterion  in  evalu- 
ating risk,  a  housewife  (technically  unem- 
ployed) has  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  fa- 
vorable Judgment. 

Two  final  opportunities  for  the  inmate  to 
avoid  continued  incarceration  are  probation 
and  parole.  Testimony  indicates  that  pro- 
bation opportunities  are  not  maximized  by 
the  courts  simply  because  probation  officers 
are  currently  handling  excessively  large  bur- 
dens. Consequently,  many  offenders  who  are 
eligible  for  probationary  sentences  do  not 
receive  them.  Witnesses  also  described  the 
delays  of  weeks  and  months  that  parole  ap- 
plicants endure  in  prison  without  the  bene- 
fits of  legal  assistance  or  access  to  the  state's 
evidence  in  the  case.  The  effective  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders  is  seriously  hampered  by 
the  failure  of  the  board  to  give  reasons  for 
the  denial  of  parole,  and  by  the  delays  of  the 
parole  board.  Frustration,  hostility  and  alien- 
ation Increase,  and  the  possibility  of  recidi- 
vism l3  enhanced. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  development  of  effective  probation 
and  parole  systems  as  well  as  other  alterna- 
tives to  Incarceration  is  not  only  possible, 
but  Impterative.  There  is  probably  no  prison 
In  the  nation,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
District,  that  has  the  space  and  financial 
resources  to  provide  the  variety  of  educa- 
tional options.  Job  training  opportunities 
and  counseling  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Its  inmates,  partic\ilarly  women.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  effective  rehabilitation 
without  increased  community  contact  and 
support. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Recommendations 

1.  Incarceration  of  female  offenders  should 
be  imposed  only  in  the  limited  Instances 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  and  when  incar- 
ceration is  the  only  sure  first  step  toward 
rehabilitation.  Women  who  are  incarcerated 
should  be  granted  (a)  liberal  furloughs  on 
holidays  and  other  special  occasions,  for  ex- 
emplary behavior,  (b)  playrooms  for  their 
children  and  extended  visiting  hours  in  pri- 
vate, with  physical  contact  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  (c)  assistance  from  volunteer 
groups  who  are  eager  to  facilitate  social  con- 
tact between  the  inmates  and  their  families. 

2.  The  Commission  urges  cooperation  be- 
tween the  District  Government  and  private 
agencies  to  establish  additional  community- 
based  centers  for  eligible  female  offenders 
who  are  detained  at  the  Women's  Detention 
Center,  Alderson,  or  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
simply  because  of  Insufficient  community 
facilities.  The  Conunlsslon  also  endorses  an 
affirmative  public  education  program  in  sup- 
port of  neighborhood  centers,  and  the  in- 
creased involvement  of  voltinteer  groups  in 
the  corrections  system  to  facilitate  com- 
munity-based rehabilitation  of  female  of- 
fenders. 

3.  The  Commission  urges  the  development 
of  an  effective  pre-trial  diversionary  program 
for  female  offenders,  and  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  Project  Crossroads  to  determine 
the  additional  educational,  vocational  train- 
ing and  Job  development  efforts  necessary  to 
avoid  Incarceration  of  female  first-offenders 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  The  Commission  supports  and  encour- 
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ages  probation  aid  programs  staffed  by  volun- 
teers who  can  assist  offenders  who  are  ap- 
plying for  probation,  and  the  expansion  of 
regular  probation  services  by  the  District 
Government. 

5.  The  Commission  advocates  more  Utteral 
use  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  for  women,  and  if 
necessary,  the  amendment  of  the  Act  to  re- 
move any  possibility  of  its  application  in  a 
fashion  discriminatory  against  women.  The 
Commission  also  urges  the  increased  use  <^ 
third-party  custody  as  a  condition  for  release 
of  female  offenders. 

6.  Community  groups  should  be  encour- 
aged (a)  to  take  third-party  custody  of  wo- 
men during  pre-trial  periods,  (b)  to  lend  en- 
couragement to  women  in  community  treat- 
ment programs  for  narcotic,  alcoholic  or 
other  problems,  and  (c)  to  Involve  volun- 
teers in  one-to-one  relationships  with  offend- 
ers and  ex-offenders  in  tutoring,  recreation. 
Job-training,  and  counseling  programs. 

7.  The  Commission  urges  the  Parole  Board 
to  adjust  its  procedures  so  that  inmates'  re- 
quests for  hearings  and  Judgments  may  be 
attended  to  more  promptly.  The  Commission 
also  recommends  that  inmates  have  free 
access  to  Parole  Board  material  relevant  to 
their  cases,  as  well  as  to  volunteer  legal  as- 
sistance. 

8.  The  Oonmilssion  recommends  that  city 
agencies  enlist  the  assistance  of  private 
groups  In  planning  and  implementing  resi- 
dential intervention  centers  for  delinquent 
female  Juveniles.  The  Commission  also  rec- 
ommends that  other  community  groups  emu- 
late the  Initiative  of  the  National  Capital 
TWCA  in  establishing  a  residential  interven- 
tion center  for  girls.* 

9.  The  Conunlsslon  whcdeheartedly  en- 
dorses the  ACT  Program  of  care  and  service 
in  the  CMnmunlty  for  Juveniles  and  their 
families.  The  ACT  Program  is  conceptually 
sound  because  it  emphasizes  both  crime  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  by  dealing  with 
the  individual  as  a  total  person.  Integrated 
in  a  family  and  a  conununity  setting.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  this  program 
be  supported  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

REHABn.ITATION:  SPECIAI.  NEEDS  OF  WOMEN 

Most  girl  and  women  offenders  have  been 
the  victims  of  ghetto  education  and  the  ma- 
jority possess  few  employable  skills.*"  Many 
are  heads  of  large  and  poor  househ<dds  and 
have  been  public  assistance  recipients^  A 
Women's  Bureau  stirvey  of  Alderson  and 
Terminal  Island  inmates  found  that  Vi  of 
those  who  had  been  employed  prior  to  in- 
carceration had  earned  less  than  $60  a  week 
and  half  had  earned  less  than  $70. 

The  lack  of  training  opportunities  and 
adequate  child  care  faculties  tor  these  wom- 
en are  virtually  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
legal,  gainful  employment;  a  criminal  life 
beckons  as  a  feasible  alternative  to  a  life  of 
poverty.  After  acquiring  a  criminal  record, 
the  female  offender  has  even  less  hope  of 
developing  a  skill  or  of  being  employed.  Yet, 
in  the  Women's  Bureau  Survey,  85%  of  the 
Inmates  expressed  a  desire  for  Job  training, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  expected  to  work  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  often  others  upon  re- 
lease! 

There  is  widespread  sex  discrimination  In 
schools,  training  programs,  and  the  Job  mar- 
ket which  reduces  vocational  choices  for  fe- 
males prior  to  Incarceration.  Rehabllltatloin 
and  vocational  programs  within  prisons  sim- 
ply compound  the  inequity  by  offering  a 
severely  limited  number  of  options  for  the 
Inmates.  Virtually  no  woman  leaves  prison 
better  able  to  make  an  adequate  living,  and 
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few  are  equipped  to  avoid  the  ugly  cycle 
of  recidivism. 

One  witness  testified  that  at  the  Women's 
Detention  Center  the  best  training  available 
Is  typing,  but  there  is  limited  Instruction  and 
few  typewriters  and  self-teaching  manuals. 
Other  than  typing,  the  women  are  limited 
to  cleaning,  cooking  and  sewing.  The  library 
materials  available  to  the  Inmates  are  ap- 
pallingly inadequate.  The  Commission  was 
told  that  "basically,  the  women  are  limited 
to  reading  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine." 

The  long-term  offenders  at  Alderson  are 
doubly  victimized  by  the  distance  from  their 
homes.  They  cannot  be  enrolled  In  work  re- 
lease programs  in  the  District,  nor  can  they 
be  supervised  and  advised  during  the  first 
critical  weeks  after  release.  The  vocational 
staff  at  the  Federal  prison  is  limited  to  a 
handful  of  counselors  for  over  600  women, 
from  different  communities  and  with  dif- 
ferent opportunities  and  needs. 

Data  Processing  is  the  only  vocational  pro- 
gram for  girls  at  Cedar  Knoll,  and  no  stu- 
dents under  the  age  of  16  are  admitted  to 
the  course.  Boys  on  the  other  hand,  have 
access  to  training  In  printing,  painting,  gar- 
dening, auto  mechanics,  furniture  repair, 
upholstery,  shoe  repair,  building  trades,  and 
electronics.  The  girls  can  only  participate  In 
noncredlt  classes  In  cooking,  sewing,  and 
cosmetology.  A  social  worker  at  the  school 
testified  to  the  Commission  that  the  academ- 
ic program  for  g^ls  does  not  compensate 
for  the  scarcity  of  vocational  programs: 

"For  example,  community  programs  for 
practical  nursing  require  a  10th  to  12th  grade 
education.  This  excludes  most  of  the  Cedar 
Knoll  girls." 

Regardless  of  whether  they  are  imder- 
populated  or  overpopulated.  institutions  for 
both  girls  and  women  offenders  are  all  seri- 
ously deficient  in  the  provision  of  medical 
and  counseling  services,  as  well  as  vocational 
and  educational  training.  The  high  rate  of 
recidivism  speaks  for  itself.  A  Department  of 
Corrections  report  on  "Movement  and  Char- 
acteristics of  Wc»nen's  Detention  Center  Ad- 
missions, 1969"  Indicated  that  more  than 
half  the  total  admissions  had  prior  criminal 
records.  The  median  number  of  times  ad- 
mitted was  two;  excluding  first-time  admis- 
sions, the  median  number  of  times  admitted 
was  4. 

It  will  undoubtedly  take  time  to  develop 
and  Implement  alternatives  to  Incarceration 
and  the  number  of  female  offenders  detained 
in  District  correctional  centers  is  not  likely 
to  decrease  significantly  within  the  next 
few  years.  It  is  consequently  Imperative  that 
the  corrections  system  begin  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  in  those  institutions  so  as  to 
assist,  and  not  hinder,  the  successful  re- 
habilitation and  resociallzation  of  both  Juve- 
niles and  adults. 

Recommendationa 

1.  The  D.C.  Manpower  Administration 
should  seek  grant  funds  or  special  appro- 
priations to  Institute  Job  training.  Job  de- 
velopment and  placement  programs  for 
female  offenders.  The  Commission  hopes  that 
the  courts  would  then  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  idea  that  female  offenders 
be  given  a  choice  of  enrolling  at  public  ex- 
pense in  education  or  vocational  training 
courses  as  alternatives  to  serving  sentences 
in  an  institution. 

2.  The  Department  of  Corrections  should 
expand  its  work-release  programs  and  should 
also  develop  an  effective  placement  program 
to  help  ex-offenders  find  Jobs  upon  release, 
and  to  provide  suitable  Job  interviews  prior 
to  release. 

3.  Sex-typing  of  training  programs  shotild 
be  ellmliiated;  the  female  offender  should 
b«  trained  for  any  Job  which  can  be  made 
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available  to  her  In  the  community.  Voca- 
tional options  should  be  expanded  for  both 
young  and  adult  women  to  Include  dental 
technology,  food  service,  furniture  refln- 
Ishlng,  repair  work,  counselor  and  health  aid 
services,  etc.  Pre-vocational  programs  and 
training  \n  good  work  habits  and  Job-hunting 
skills  should  be  available. 

4.  Medical  and  health  services  should  be 
Improved  In  correctional  centers  and  In- 
formation about  venereal  disease,  birth  con- 
trol, and  health  needs  of  children  should  be 
readily  available.  The  D.C.  Department  of 
Hiiman  Resources  should  set  up  a  review 
committee  to  determine  how  the  support 
services  of  the  department  could  be  better 
utilized  to  aid  the  female  offender. 

6.  Educational  programs  to  attack  func- 
tional Illiteracy  should  be  regularly  available 
to  women  In  detention,  including  the  short- 
term  offenders,  and  special  courses  in  child 
care,  consumer  problems,  budgeting  and 
other  particularly  relevant  concerns  of 
women  should  be  developed. 

0.  Inmates  should  be  given  an  Increased 
role  In  the  determination  of  education  and 
rehabilitation  programs  at  the  Women's 
Detention  Center  and  other  corrections 
fadlltlee  for  women. 

SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  CBIMINAI.  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 

Criminologists  have  suggested  that  the 
criminal  Justice  system  treats  women 
chivalrously,  and  that  this  treatment  may 
account  for  the  low  rates  both  of  arrests  and 
convictions  of  women.  Contrarlly,  at  the 
Commission's  hearings  several  witnesses  con- 
tended that  women  are,  in  fact,  the  victims 
of  pervasive  discrimination  and  a  dual 
standard  of  sexual  behavior.  A  child  psy- 
chologist testified  that  the  sexually  active 
girl:  

"Is  condemned,  cast  out,  and  even  Jailed 
for  activities  which  make  her  brother  a  re- 
spected hero  among  the  same  peer  group. 
When  the  youthful  male  offender  is  brought 
before  the  court,  no  mention  is  made  to 
whether  or  how  many  females  he  has  had 
sexual  contact  with.  To  send  him  to  train- 
ing school  because  he  Is  promiscuous  with 
girls  sounds  ludicrous  and  would  be  laughed 
out  of  court." 

The  largest  ntimber  of  women  arrested 
locally  are  charged  with  the  victimless  crime 
of  prostitution  and  related  offenses.  Of  the 
2,791  women  arrested  in.  the  District  in  1969, 
21%  were  charged  with  soliciting  prostitu- 
tion, and  another  20%  with  disorderly  con- 
duct— a  charge  understood  to  be  used  to 
detain  allege  prostitutes  when  actual  proof 
Is  not  available.  In  that  same  year,  only  4 
men  were  charged  with  "procuring." 

Most  arrests  for  prostitution  in  the  District 
are  classed  as  misdemeanors,  with  a  maxi- 
mum senstence  of  six  months  or  a  fine  of 
$600,  which  is  below  the  limit  set  for  com- 
pensation for  court-appomted  attorneys. 
One  witness  testified  that  the  legal  services 
provided  for  the  prostitute  are  potentially 
Inferior  to  those  provided  for  clients  whose 
attorneys  are  compensated  by  the  court: 

"This  works  against  her  at  every  phase  of 
the  criminal  process:  formulating  alter- 
native pre-trial  release  plans;  negotiating 
with  the  prosecutor;  investigating  the  legal 
and  factual  issues  of  her  trial;  preparing  for 
the  sentencing  hearing." 

The  local  chapter  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  testified  that: 

"Of  all  the  victimless  crimes  .  .  .  criminal 
prosecution  for  prostitution  Is  the  most  un- 
just and  disciimtnatory  as  well  as  the  least 
efficacious  ...  for  by  statute  and  tradition 
the  woman  prostitute  is  usually  the  only  per- 
son penalized,  although  clearly  it  takes  two 
people  to  engage  in  an  act  of  prostitution." 
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Another  witness  testified  that : 

"Prostitution  is  a  status  crime  which 
mainly  affects  only  the  woman  herself.  By 
removing  prostitution  from  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  and  thereby  reallocating  limited 
funds  from  police  vice  squads.  Jail  person- 
nel, administrative  services,  court  personnel 
and  probation  services,  a  step  towards  edu- 
cation, treatment,  and  some  type  of  rehabili- 
tation, such  as  in  the  case  of  the  many 
women  who  are  addicts,  may  be  effected." 

The  cost  of  apprehending  prostitutes  In 
Washington  has  not  been  established,  but  it 
may  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  study 
done  by  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on 
Crime.  The  study  calculated  a  per-arrest 
cost  there  In  excess  of  $175  In  1069.  On  that 
basis,  the  620  female  arrests  in  D.C.  on 
prostitution  charges  in  1970  cost  taxpayers 
here  an  estimated  $108,500.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Committee  proposed  a  revision  of  the 
criminal  law  covering  prostitution  because  of 
the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  under  the 
present  law: 

"What  do  San  Francisco  taxpayers  buy  for 
$175  every  time  a  prostitute  Is  swept  off  the 
street?  They  buy  essentially  nothing  of  a 
positive  nature,  and  a  great  deal  that  Is  nega- 
tive. Without  really  affecting  the  problems 
associated  with  prostituUon,  they  are  sup- 
porting a  futile  operation." 

Prostitution  and  drug  abuse 
Washlng^ton,  D.C,  has  for  some  time  been 
gripped  by  a  heroin  epidemic,  and  testimony 
repeatedly  supported  the  fact  that  many  ad- 
dicted females  engage  In  property  crimes  and 
prostitution  in  order  to  support  their  drug 
habits.  More  than  80%  of  the  women  incar- 
cerated at  the  Women's  Detention  Center 
have  drug  problems.  The  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Narcotics  Treatment  Administration  > 
testified  that: 

"As  far  as  women  and  heroin  addiction 
are  concerned,  I  dont  know  as  much  as  I 
wish  I  did  about  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  women  in  our  organization.  In 
our  treatment  efforts,  but  I  do  know  this, 
that  women  constitute  about  26%  of  the 
overdose  deaths  from  heroin  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  overdose  deaths  In  heroin 
addiction  In  general  are  concentrated  in 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25, 
and  there  Is  considerable  over-representation 
of  men  as  there  is  in  many  kinds  of  delin- 
qiient  behavior  also.  On  the  other  band,  there 
are  of  course  large  numbers  of  women,  26% 
of  17,000.  This  is  a  very  substantial  number 
indeed.  In  our  treatment  program,  women 
are  less  represented  (16.5%  to  20%)  than 
they  are  in  the  overdose  population.  There  is 
some  speculation  as  to  why  that  Is.  I  frankly 
don't  know  ...  It  may  be  because  we  don't 
provide  special  services  for  women  and  if 
we  did  we  would  have  more  women  coming 
in  for  treatment.  It  may  also  be  that  women 
have  an  easier  time  supporting  their  heroin 
habit  than  men  do  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
apprehended  by  agencies  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system.  But  that  is  pure  specula- 
tion .  .  ." 

*  •  •  •  • 

To  date,  there  has  little  more  than  specu- 
lation about  causes  and  cures  of  female  crime. 
Because  women  commit  fewer  and  less  seri- 
ous crimes  than  men,  they  are  the  "forgot- 
ten offenders."  Statistically,  they  represent 
oiUy  a  small  percentage  of  the  offender  pop- 
ulation and  they  are  overlooked  by  both  the 
public  and  the  criminal  Jvistlce  system.  Psy- 
chologically, they  do  not  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  community  and  effec- 
tive rehabilitation  programs  are  not  a  com- 
munity concern.  Effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams cannot  be  instituted,  however,  until 
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there  is  a  good  understanding  of  who  the 
female  offenders  are,  and  information  is  not 
currently  available  on  which  to  base  such 
an  understanding.  The  Dillingham  study  re- 
ported: 

"Very  little  formal  record  keeping  Is  main- 
tained at  the  Women's  Detention  Center.  An- 
nual reports  merely  show  number  of  admis- 
sions, releases,  escapes,  and  apprehensions 
for  the  year.  No  information  is  provided  in 
these  annual  reports  as  to  SMimlssion  by  type 
of  crime,  nor  Is  any  data  provided  to  indicate 
length  of  stay.  Monthly  reports  merely  clas- 
sify inmates  as  'Federal  prisoners'  and  'Dis- 
trict prisoners,'  and  show  the  number  of  each 
by  day  of  month.  Information  on  commit- 
ments by  type  of  crime  is  available  only  in 
raw  data  form,  maintained  In  a  card  file  in 
the  record  office." 

The  paucity  of  data  on  the  female  offender 
Is  only  slightly  less  disturbing  tbein  the  lack 
of  concern.  Neither  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, nor  the  public  even  knows  who  the 
female  offender  is,  much  less  what  her  needs 
and  problems  are.  Consequently,  everyday, 
more  young  and  adiilt  women  pay  that  ironic 
price  of  being  the  solitary  victims  of  their 
own  crimes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Recommendations 

1.  All  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  re- 
duce drug  addiction,  which  Is  widely  recog- 
nized as  an  important  factor  in  the  Incidence 
of  crime  among  women  in  D.C.  The  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration  should  develop 
special  outreach  programs  for  women,  who 
are  under-represented  In  NTA  programs  com- 
pared with  their  representation  In  narcotics 
overdose  deaths.  NTA  should  cooperate  with 
private  groups  to  establish  additional  fa- 
cilities for  conununity-based  programs  for 
female  addicts. 

2.  The  decriminalization  of  prostitution 
should  be  seriotisly  considered,  end  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  this  innovation  in  the 
District  should  be  carefully  weighed.  The 
Conunlsslon  Is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  recurring  arguments  In  Washmgton, 
as  elsewhere,  against  the  decriminalization 
of  prostitution  Is  the  fear  that  it  might  re- 
sult in  rising  incidence  of  venereal  disease. 
However,  the  Commission  Is  also  aware  that 
prostitution  is  only  one  of  the  avenues 
linked  to  the  spread  of  venereal  disease  and 
believes,  in  any  case,  that  the  control  of 
veneres^  disease  Is  a  medical  rather  than  a 
legal  problem.  The  Commission  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  the  City  Council's  committees 
on  Health  and  on  Public  Safety  Jointly  re- 
view the  relationship  between  prostitution 
and  venereal  disease  in  this  city. 

3.  Court -appointed  counsel  should  be  com- 
pensated for  all  cases  mvolvlng  indigent 
women.  Volunteer  legeJ  aid  should  be  en- 
couraged to  supplement  presently  Insufficient 
court  services,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Public 
Defender  Service  to  expand  their  services 
to  women  should  be  facilitated. 

4.  Police,  courts,  and  corrections  programs 
should  revise  their  routine  record-keeping 
operations  to  include  case  history  informa- 
tion about  female  offenders.  Annual  reports 
should  include  specific  Information  about 
the  nature  and  trends  of  female  crime. 

5.  Research  should  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  sex  discrimination  at 
every  stage  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Including  the  availability  of  ball,  pre-trial 
disposition  of  cases,  conviction  rates  and 
length  of  sentences,  availability  of  probation 
and  parole,  and  adequacy  of  rehabilitative 
and  other  supportive  services. 

XPILOC 

To  all  who  are  striving  for  Justice  for  fe- 
male offenders  and  the  humanizing  of  the 
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crimliMl  Justioe  system,  the  CommissiMi 
strongly  recommends  attention  to  tliis  tact: 
houslug.  Income,  nuferitloo,  edvicatlon,  Job 
society  will  continue  to  be  diverted  to  the 
opportiinities.  health,  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity must  be  pursued  simultaneously 
with  tbe  pursuit  al  solutions  to  the  immedi- 
ate and  prealng  problems  of  females  trapped 
in  and  trying  to  escape  from  the  cycle  of 
crime  and  punishment.  Unless  these  longer 
range  goals  ate  achieved,  the  energy  of 
society  will  continue  to  be  diverted  to  the 
consequences  of  social  neglect,  rather  than  to 
the  underlying  causes  of  crime. 

UST   OW    WITNESSES 

Federal  agenciei 

Mathea  Falco,  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  presenting  testimony 
for  Senator  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) . 

Honorable  Walter  Pauntroy,  (D-D.C), 
House  of  Representatives. 

Honorable  Gilbert  Oude  ^R-Md.),  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mary  H"<^^".  Deputy  Director,  Women's 
Bureau.  Department  of  Labor,  presenting 
testimony  for  Elizabeth  D.  Koontz,  Director. 

Constance  Sprlngmann,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  presenting  testimony  for  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia McLaughlin,  Warden,  Alderson  Reform- 
atory for  Women. 

District  of  Columbia  agencies 
Board  of  Education 

Dorothy  Harris,  Vice  Principal,   Shaw  Jr. 
High  School:   Doris  Sanders.  Chief  Attend- 
ance OfBcer,  Division  of  School  Attendance. 
Courts 

Thelma  Abran»,  Probation  Officer,  D.C. 
Superior  Court;  John  D.  Pauntleroy,  Judge, 
DC.  Superior  Court;  Robert  Golten,  Public 
Defender  Service. 

Department  of  Corrections 

Kenneth  Hardy.  Director;  George  Holland. 
Community  Services;  Helen  Mitchell,  Job 
Developer:  Patricia  Taylor,  Administrator, 
Womenis  Detention  Center. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department 

Walter  E.  Bishop.  Inspector,  Morals  Divi- 
sion; Frances  McCall,  Captain,  JuvenUe  Sec- 
tion; Constance  L.  Tilley,  Lieutenant,  Field 
Supervisor.  Boyd  T.  Willard,  Deputy  Chief, 
Youth  Division. 

Narcotics  Treatment  Administration 

Robert  Dupont,  Administrator;  Dolores 
Jackson.  Counselor;  Mary  Jackson,  Regis- 
tered Nurse. 

Office  of  Youth  Opportunities  Services 

James  A.  Woodward,  Program  Analysis  Of- 
ficer. 

Social  Services  Administration  Depart- 
n\ent  of  Human  Resovirces:  Action  for  Chil- 
dren m  Trouble,  Community  Team:  Doris 
Harrison.  Barbara  Hartman,  Lorraine  Rice, 
Julia  Scott. 

Carl  Banks,  Child  Psychologist,  Jr.  Vil- 
lage; William  W.  Barr,  Executive  Director, 
Bureau  of  Youth  Services;  Eula  De  Laine, 
Administrator,  Jr.  Village;  Mary  Gordon, 
Social  Worker,  Maple  Glen  School;  Nadine 
Holt,  Social  Worker,  Cedar  Knoll  School. 
Citisen*  and  Private  Organizations 

Vashti  Adams,  Pennsylvania  Program  for 
Women  and  Olrl  Offenders. 

Michael  Ambrose,  I>resldent,  Center  for 
Human  Systems. 

Edward   Anderson,   Coounon   cause. 

Elayne  Bartner,  Rrlends  of  the  JuvenUe 
Court. 

(SuwlM  Brown.  Vice  President.  On«  Amer- 
toa.  Ino. 
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Barbara  Fair  and  Shirley  Quander,  Coun- 
selors, Regional  Addiction  Prevention  (RAP. 
Inc.) 

Sharon  Grant,  Job  Cooperative. 

Dr.  Alyoe  C.  Gullatee,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychiatry.  Howard  University. 

Phylls  Lake,  Director  of  Volunteers,  Friends 
of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Dianne  Harper,  Alumna,  Cedar  Knoll. 

Ann  Horvltz.  Executive  Director.  Visitors' 
Service  Center. 

Joanne  Malone,  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies. 

Minnie  R.  Massie,  Executive  Director,  D.C. 
Women's  Commission  for  Crime  Prevention. 
Women  Prisoners. 

Sandra  McFeeley,  Director,  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices. Bureau  of  R^abllitation. 

Myrna  Rader,  Legal  Intern,  Georgetown 
University. 

Miriam  Raskin,  Social  Workers,  Travelers 
Aid  Society. 

Susan  Ross  and  James  Heller,  American 
CivU  Liberties  Union. 

Llndbi  Singer,  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 
and  DC  Citizens  CouncU  for  Criminal  Justice. 

Daniel  L.  Slioler.  Staff  Director,  Commis- 
sion on  Correctional  Facilities  and  Services, 
American  Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Strawinsky,  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  Psychiatrist. 

John  Theban,  Executive  Director,  Family 
and  Child  Services  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Bill  Trainer,  Director  of  Special  Approaches 
to  JuvenUe  Assistance. 

Donald  Yancey.  MICCO  Industries. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  hearing  transcript  Is  on  file  iu  the 
Commission  offices;  information  about  the 
hearing  tapes  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  WETA-FM,  5217  19th  Road,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22207. 

-  Criminal  homicide,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  of  $50 
and  over,  and  auto  theft. 

"Some  pioneering  work  has  begun  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  of  women  offenders. 
The  D.C.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Wom- 
en has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  various  Jurisdictions  with  the 
objective  of  finding  possible  guidelines  for 
wider  applicability  both  within  the  District 
and  across  the  country.  This  study,  sup- 
ported by  a  grant  from  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  is 
to  be  reported  in  1973. 

•  "The  Treatment  of  Women  Offenders." 
March  3, 1971,  D.C.  Citizens  Council  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  1303  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

'"'See  Appendix:  Detention  and  Correction 
Faculties  in  D.C. 

"A  study  in  five  volumes,  entitled:  New 
Detention  Center,  District  of  Columbia, 
Technical  Report,  prepared  by  SUA,  a  divi- 
sion of  DUlingham  Corporation.  The  report 
recommends  replacement  of  the  existing  D.C. 
JaU  and  Women's  Detention  Center  by  con- 
struction of  two  new  facilities.  ( 1 )  A  Deten- 
tion Intake  Unit  for  men  and  women  in  the 
vicinity  of  Judiciary  Square,  which  would 
include  space  for  poUce  bookings,  attorneys, 
pre-trial  release  personnel,  social  welfare 
agencies,  visitation,  medical  examining,  nar- 
cotics screening  and  related  programs.  (2) 
A  Main  Detention  Center  for  men  and  women 
near  the  site  of  the  existing  D.C.  Jail. 

'  The  ChUdren's  Center  includes  four  facili- 
ties: (1)  the  Receiving  Home  bouses  Juve- 
niles committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Social 
Services  Administration  whUe  awaiting  court 
action.  (2)  Cedar  KnoU  School,  coeducation- 
al. UntU  February  1971,  Cedar  Knoll  was  the 
only  detention  center  for  Juvenile  females 
and  it  housed  girls  who  had  been  adjudicated 
as  "beyond  control"  of  their  parents,  as  well 
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as  girls  actually  convicted  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. (3)  Maple  Glen  SchooL  In  December 
1970.  committed  delinquent  youths  were 
transferred  to  Cedar  Knoll.  Maple  Glen  be- 
came the  PINS  faculty  in  February  1971.  (4) 
Oak  HiU  Center,  for  more  aggressive,  older 
boys  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  20. 

■■A  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan, 
synchronizing  plans  of  the  courts,  and  Police 
and  Corrections  Departments,  Is  reported 
annually  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA)  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment by  the  city's  Office  of  Crlsalnal 
Justice  Plans  and  Analysis  (OCJPA).  OCJPA 
Is  supervised  by  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Bocu-d,  which  is  composed  of 
the  heads  of  the  major  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies In  the  city,  and  several  citizen  members. 

•  The  YWCA's  residential  intervention  cen- 
ter, approved  for  LEAA  funding  by  the  Office 
of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and  Analysis,  wUl 
be  capable  of  serving  16  individuals  at  a  time, 
with  expected  time  of  residence  varying  from 
3  to  9  months,  and  a  yeariy  capacity  of 
about  30.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  rehabUi- 
tatlon  program  as  an  alternative  to  incar- 
ceration for  older  girls  lft-I8,  who  wUl  not 
be  returning  to  their  homes,  "nie  rehabUlta- 
tlve  approach  will  be  group  interaction  under 
professional  guidance,  focxislng  on  real  cur- 
rent problems.  The  project  was  developed  In 
response  to  the  need  articulated  by  the  local 
courts  for  alternatives  to  Incarceration  at 
the  ChUdren's  Center  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  program  especially  designed  for 
the  16-  and  17-year  old  delinquent  girl,  who 
has  no  suitable  home  to  retiurn  to.  The  YWCA 
describes  these  girls  as:  ready  to  enter  the 
working  world,  but  not  having  acquired  tlie 
motivations,  the  personal  respect,  knowledge 
of  how  to  upgrade  themselves,  nor  personal 
work  habits  necessary  for  success  In  the  work- 
ing world.  The  project  goal  Is  to  make  the 
girl  take  responsibUlty  for  her  life  and 
actions  and  help  provide  the  tools  necessary. 

>"  Recognizing  that  ghetto  education  often 
leaves  girls  wlthou-t  motivation  to  remain  In 
;g^chool  to  undertake  vocational  training  and 
to  plan  for  careers,  the  D.C.  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  is  undertaking  a  pro- 
gram of  career  intervention  and  Interest 
motivation — PROJECT  WOMEN — designed  to 
stimulate  the  vocational  interests  of  girls 
and  their  motivation  to  stay  in  school  so 
that  they  wUl  develop  employable  skills  and 
avoid  pitfalls  of  crime  and  delinquency.  Ap- 
proved as  a  cooperative  project  with  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools,  with  LEAA  funding.  PROJ- 
ECT WOMEN  will  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
working  women  who  wUl  serve  as  vocational 
-  role  models  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  ap- 
proximately 350  girls  aged  12  through  17,  in 
the  general  area  of  the  M.M.  Washington 
Vocational  High  School.  In  outlining  this 
project,  the  Commission  took  note  of  a  slm- 
Uar  effort,  PROJECT  MEN,  v^ich  had  op- 
erated for  two  years  and  had  led  to  de- 
creased drop-out  rates,  expressed  desire  to 
remain  in  school,  and  Increased  vocational 
choices  by  the  project  participants.  The 
Commission  also  noted  that  Insufficient  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  in  the  District  to 
the  needs  and  problems  of  girls,  although 
increasing  numbers  of  them  are  involved  in 
petty  larceny,  drug  addition,  and  unwed 
motherhood. 

"  The  Narcotics  Treatment  AdmiiUstration 
(NTA)  was  created  In  February  1970  from 
elements  of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  NTA  conducts  two  programs. 
Abstinence  and  Methadone  Maintenance,  to 
decrease  Ulegal  drug  use  and  driig-related 
activity  and  to  Increase  the  number  and 
proportion  of  patients  who  change  behavior 
patterns  and  adopt  more  socially  accepted 
and  productive  life  »tyles. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 


Incarcerated  Daily  per 

population,  capita  cost,  2d 
June  1971 1    quarter,  1971 


Average  daily 

population. 

Capacity  Feb.  1.  to 

1971     June  30. 1971 


Institutional  population 

Lorton  complex 

D.C.  Jail 

Vouth  Center 

Worlihouse,  Minimum  Security. 
Women's  Detention  Center 

Parole  population 

Community  centers 

Hallway  houses  (men) 

Hallway  bouses  (women) 


3,453 

1,514  $16.75  1.384  1,385 

1183  13.54  663  l.IOS 

569  ,  23.36  324  356 

321  16.66  50  225 

153 29.18 93 

1,372 - 

874  15.50 .- 

(i)  m  300  454 

(»)  8  25  m 


■  Fi(ures  projected  by  OCJPA,  December  1970. 

I  Fiiures  not  available  or  not  applicable. 

a  Average  daily  populaUon,  March  1,  to  June  30, 1971. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


Expenditures,  1971 
(thousands) 


Operating 


Capital 


Average  daily 

population, 

Feb.  1,  to 

Capacity     June  30. 1971 


Juvenile  corrections: 

D.C.  Receiviiw  Home. $1,043.8 

Cedar  Knoll 1, 815. 8 

Maple  Glen  School 766.9 

Oak  Hill  Center 1,255.3 

Youth  group  homes  (combined).  846.8. 

Parole  (ACT) 461. 5 

Juvenile  Parole (altercare) 316. 0 

Predelinquency 

Mobile  Psychiatric 83.8 


0 

0 

0 

S396 


108 

1131.0 

450 

409.0 

190 

41.0 

150 

146.0 

>15 

11.3 

I  Detention  population  minus  those  in  youth  shelter  homes. 
>EKh. 

Source:  Office  of  Criminal  Justice.  Plans  and  Analysis,  I97I  comprehensive  plan  and  1970  report 
on  spaceallocation. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  VERSUS  INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  l«le  Stant<m.  of  Pendle- 
ton, Ind.,  appeared  in  the  spring  1972 
edition  of  the  Indiana  Legal  Forum— 
which  name  is  to  be  changed  to  Indiana 
liaw  Review. 

I  found  it  to  be  an  outstanding  and  un- 
commonly perceptive  look  at  the  school 
busing  controversy,  and  some  of  the  Judi- 
cial decisions  on  this  matter.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Civn.   Ricars   Veksxts   iMMviDtJAi.   Libertt: 

SwANN,  A«m  Otheb  Monstebs  of  Impbtxt- 

ovs  Justice  ^ 

"(Tlhere  are,  in  our  own  day,  gross  usur- 
pations upon  the  liberty  of  private  life  ac- 
tually practiced,  and  still  greater  ones  threat- 
ened with  some  expectation  of  success,  and 
opinions  pr(q>ounded  which  assert  an  un- 
limited right  In  the  public  not  only  to  pro- 
hibit by  law  everything  which  It  thinks 
wrong,  but  in  order  to  get  at  what  it  thinks 
wrong,  to  pnrtiiblt  any  number  of  things 
which  It  admits  to  be  Innocent." — John 
Stxtabt  Mnx  * 

Among  the  critical  Indicia  of  any  democ- 
racy Is  the  absence  of  a  person,  or  group, 
with  authority — assumed  or  delegated — to 
govern  by  flat.  Oovemment  by  flat  is  not  the 
rule  of  law.  One  meastire  of  a  nation's  dedi- 
cation to  a  democratic  ideal  is,  accordingly, 
the  extent  to  which  its  Judiciary  refrains 
from  issuing  result-oriented  mandates.^  Con- 
versely, where  a  nation's  Judiciary  receives 
approval  for  Issuing  result-oriented  man- 
dates, it  is  an  indication  at  the  pec^les'  fear 
of  freedom  *  and  an  encouragement  for  their 
government  to  retreat  from  a  democratic 
ideal." 

Our  national  Judiciary  has  at  times  been 
criticized  for  "legislating"*  and  for  Issuing 
certain  resvilt-orlented  mandates  which  im- 
pinge upon  individual  liberties.'  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  by  Its  decision  In 
Stoann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,*  has  again  opened  itself  to  such 
criticism;  ■  and  several  lower  federal  courts 
have  done  so  as  well  by  rendering  opinions 
and  issuing  decrees  which,  for  civil  libertar- 
ians at  least,  must  be  viewed  as  anathematic 
to  democratic  ideals. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  AprU  20,  1971,  de- 
cision in  Stoann  and  subsequent  lower  court 
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decisions  tend  to  defy  criticism  becatise  they 
aim  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  a  minority 
which  has  been  terribly  oppressed,  often  with 
the  sanction  of  law.>°  This  laudable  aim,  how- 
ever, cannot  render  sacrosanct  all  the  recent 
clvU  rights  cases  which  have  been  resolved 
favorably  to  the  plaintiffs.  Though  one  might 
be  tempted,  from  a  quick  reading  of  the 
cases,  to  take  a  contrary  viewpoint,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  several — the  busing  and  no-test- 
ing decisions  in  particular — are  Incredibly 
bad  law  in  terms  of  what  they  portend  for 
Individual  liberty. 

iln  Historical  Overview 

More  than  half  of  a  century  before  Plessy 
v.  Ferguson^'^  the  black  citizens  of  Boston 
sought  to  abolish  schools  which  were  kept 
racially  segregated  by  the  Bcho<^  system's 
supervisory  committee."  When  the  commit- 
tee refused  to  voluntarily  desegregate  the 
schools,  the  matter  was  litigated;  and,  in 
rendering  Its  decision  against  the  plaintiff, 
the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  in  1849, 
established  precedent  for  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine."  In  an  opinion  ftUl  of  benign 
rationalizations.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  rejected 
the  eloquent  arguments  set  forth  by  the 
plaintifiT's  counsel "  and  affirmed  the  school 
system's  mandatory  segregation  policy  on 
grounds  that  the  schools'  supervisory  com- 
mittee had  "plenary  authority"  to  "classify" 
and  "distribute"  Boston  youth  among  the 
different  schools  in  the  manner  the  com- 
mittee thought  would  best  serve  "general 
proficiency  and  welfare." '» 

Although  by  1896  slavery  and  peonage  were 
no  longer  legally  sanctioned  and  were  in  fact 
e]q>re8sly  prohibited,'*  that  year  saw,  in  the 
Infamous  Plessy  decision,  the  beginning  of 
constitutionally  sanctioned  forced  segrega- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  with  only  Justice  Harlan  dis- 
senting, opined  that  the  foxurteenth  amend- 
ment was  supposed  to  enforce  "absolute 
equality"  before  the  law."  But  the  Court  also 
Indicated  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
did  not  prohibit  laws  which  permitted  or  re- 
quired separation  of  the  races  where  facilities 
provided  were  substantially  alike."  As  Jus- 
tice Harlan  predicted,  the  Plessy  Judgment 
proved  to  be  "quite  as  p»nicious  as  the  deci- 
sion made  by  this  tribunal  in  the  Dred  Scott 
Case."  "  The  Plessy  case  involved  segregated 
railroad  cars;  but.  In  obiter  dicta.  Justice 
Brown  recognized  that  segregation  was  Im- 
posed most  often  in  the  public  schools. 
Twelve  years  later,  in  Berea  College  v.  Ken- 
tucky,'" the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
gave  its  blessing  to  such  a  practice. 

In  the  1927  case  of  Cong  Lum  v.  Rice  -'  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  segre- 
gation on  the  basis  of  race  for  the  last  tlme.^ 
Although  some  advances  were  made  in  the 
Interim,""  the  separate-but-equal  doctrine  re- 
mained— at  least  In  the  field  of  education  =■■ — 
the  law  of  the  land  untU  May  17,  1954.  On 


that  day  the  Court  in  Broicn  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation*' declared  that  state-imposed  racial 
segregation  in  public  schools  could  not  be 
squared  with  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
The  Court  in  Brotcn  /  found  that  separate- 
but-equal  8Cho<d8  were  "inherently  unequal," 
and  one  year  later  the  Court  ordered  that  de- 
segregation was  to  proceed  "with  all  delib- 
erate speed."  »• 

Even  after  Brovm  U  the  nation's  school 
boards,  legislatures,  and  courts  could  not 
agree  on  answers  to  several  perplexing  ques- 
tions. Several  legislatures  purported  to  give 
school  boards  authority  to  consider  race  in 
making  pupil  assignments."  Such  laws  were, 
of  course,  unconstitutional.™  A  more  serious 
problem  that  arose  from  Brown  was  whether 
the  decision  merely  required  states  to  cease 
assigning  pupils  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Although  there  Is  some  authority  to  the 
contrary,:*  it  is  fairly  well  established  that 
de  facto  segregation  is  constitutionally  al- 
lowed." What  constitutes  de  facto  segrega- 
tion Is,  however,  not  entirely  clear.  The  tradi- 
tional view  is  that  it  la  the  "mere  chance 
or  fortuitous  concentration  of  those  of  a 
particular  race  .  .  .  not  accomplished  in  any 
way  by  the  action  of  state  officials."*'  How- 
ever, argument  which  suggests  that  all  ex- 
isting segregation  is  causally  related  to  ear- 
lier de  Jiu-e  segregation  is  heard  frequently  « 
and  merits  attention.  The  gist  of  the  argu- 
ment is  (1)  that  all  states  have  in  the  past 
created  or  sanctioned  racially  segregative 
practices,  (2)  that  such  practices  achieved 
their  intended  results,  and  (3)  that  this 
segregation  has  continued  to  the  present 
day,  despite  the  absence  of  any  state  action 
to  overtly  perpetuate  racial  segregation.  The 
called  de  facto  segregation  is  to  maintain 
the  results  of  de  Jure  segregaUon.  The  ap- 
parent validity  of  this  line  of  reasoning 
may  be  seductive  enough  to  attract  the 
wrath  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  de  facto 
segregation.*" 

Undoubtedly,  the  argument  summarized 
above  has  begun  to  Infirm  traditional  no- 
tions alMut  what  constitutes  de  Jtire  segre- 
gation. In  assuming  that  de  facto  segrega- 
tion was  adventitious  and  constitutionally 
permissible,  the  nation's  courts  necessarily 
evolved  a  dual  standard— one  which  forbade 
de  Jure  segregation  only." 

Immediately  following  the  Brown  decision, 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Circuits  adhered  to  a 
narrow  Interpretation  of  the  command  to 
desegregate.  Until  the  1966  case  of  United 
States  V.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,'^ most  coiu^  established  a  pattern  of 
decisions  which  adopted  the  oft-quoted  dic- 
tum in  Briggs  v.  Elliot  *•  to  the  effect  that 
state-imposed  segregation  was  prohibited, 
while  integration  was  not  required."  Jeffer- 
son marked  a  significant  departure  from 
earlier  desegregation  law.  That  decision  held 
that  there  is  an  affirmative  duty  to  integrate 
schools  which  were  formerly  segregated  de 
Jure.    Judge    Wisdom    asserted    that    "\t\lie 
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only  school  desegregation  plan  that  meets 
constitutional  ttandarda  is  one  mat  loorks."  " 
Thus,  "actual  Integration"  became  the  test 
by  which  the  constitutional  viability  of  de- 
segregation plans  was  to  be  Judged.  The 
Jefferson  decision's  repressive  and  simplistic 
test  ^  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme  Court  in  1968. 

The  landmark  case  of  Green  v.  Count]/ 
Scliooi  Board '»  made  it  obligatory  upon 
school  authorities  to  immediately  effectuate 
desegregation  plans  which  would  in  fact  in- 
tegrate schools  formerly  segregated  de  jure. 
The  New  Kent  County  School  System  had 
implemented  a  freedom-of-cholce  plan  by 
giving  each  student  an  opportunity  to  select 
what  school  Le  wished  to  attend  and  assign- 
ing him  to  that  school.  The  Supreme  Court 
found  that  the  plan  had  not  "worked"  since 
few  blacks  chose  to  attend  the  formerly  all 
white  schools,  and  no  whites  chose  to  attend 
the  county's  black  schools " — this  even 
though  the  freedom-of-choice  plan  had  been 
in  operation  for  three  years.  The  Co\irt  in 
Green  noted  that  the  Brown  decision  had  in- 
tended, ultimately,  to  produce  utUtary,  non- 
racial  school  systems,  i.e.,  systems  with 
neither  white  schools  nor  black  schools,  but 
Just  schools.''-  To  avoid  constitutional  attack, 
desegregation  plans  had  to  promise  "real- 
istically to  work  note."  " 

Although  Green  failed  to  establish  criteria 
that  the  inferior  courts  could  use  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  school  system  was  unitary, 
the  Court  clearly  indicated — albeit  nega- 
tively— ^that  desegregation  plans  prima  facie 
innocent  and  neutral  were  constitutionally 
InsufiBcient  if  they  did  not  result  In  actual 
Integration.  Unquestionably  by  accident,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  took  i.  small 
step  backward**  In  1989  when  It  finally  de- 
fined a  "unitary  system"  as  one  "within 
which  no  person  la  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  ccdor."  " 
This  sound  and  unobtrusive  definition  was 
significantly  absent  In  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education." 

The  uniqueness  of  Swann  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  approved  a  com- 
prehensive desegregation  plan  which,  ac- 
cordingly, can  be  viewed  as  a  constitutionally 
acceptable  model.  The  nation's  school  oflacials 
have,  for  the  first  time,  an  Indication  of 
what  a  unitary  school  system  should  look 
like — the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  system. 
Moreover,  school  officials  have  an  Indication 
of  the  broad  range  of  remedies  the  Court  will 
sanction  to  correct  racial  imbalance  In  sys- 
tems once  segregated  de  Jure. 

Only  the  highlights  of  Swann  need  be 
reiterated  here.**  It  should  be  emphasized, 
firstly,  that  "(t)be  constitutional  command 
to  desegregate  schools  does  not  mean  that 
every  school  In  every  community  must  al- 
ways refiect  the  racial  composition  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole."  «•  Although  the 
Supreme  Court  sanctioned  the  district 
court's  order  that  the  white-black  ratio  in 
the  whole  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  system 
(71-29%)  be  reflected  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable In  each  school,  the  Court  refused  to 
require  strict  racial  quotas  and  left  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  district  courts.**  The 
Court  saw  the  use  of  ratios  as  a  "starting 
point  In  the  process  of  shaping  a  remedy, 
rather  than  an  Inflexible  requirement."  °* 

What  la  objectionable  about  the  Swann 
decision  is  that  it  strongly  affirms  and  ex- 
tends the  nile  of  Green.  As  Indicated  above, 
the  Court  In  Swann  refused  to  require  fixed 
racial  ratios;  and.  elsewhere,  the  Court  went 
so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  existence 
of  some  one-race  schools  might  not  offend 
the  Constitution.  Nevertheless,  the  Court 
pave  its  imprlmatiir  to  all  methods  of  achiev- 
ing actual  Integration:  '>  regerrymanderlng 
districts,  clustering  and  grouping  schools, 
majorlty-to-mlnorlty  transfer  and  busing 
e«n    beyond    contiguous    zones.    Time    In- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tolved,  distance  of  travel,  and  age  of  students 
can.  however,  be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  busing  is  a  remedy."  Swann  cannot, 
then,  be  critlzed  on  the  ground  that  It  im- 
poses on  Inferior  courts  or  school  officials 
the  task  of  adhering  to  strict  racial  quotas  or 
that  it  Imposes  an  obligation  to  bus  students 
BO  that  those  in  non-continguous  zones  can 
be  intermingled.  And  it  Is  true  that  Swann 
will  achieve  the  laudable  goal  of  actual  Inte- 
gration In  public  schools,  at  least  for  a  pe- 
riod.™ But  Swann  does  constitute  incredibly 
bad  law. 

AN    ARGVMEUT    AGAINST   BX7SINC 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  should 
overrule  Swann.i*  In  giving  new  force  to  the 
rule  of  Green,  the  Swann  decision  commands 
that  wherever  school  officials  have,  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  Brown,  failed  to  actually 
Integrate  their  schools,  they  must  Integrate 
at  once.  Even  after  ceasing  to  compel  or  en- 
courage segregation,  schools  cannot  sit  Idly 
by  with  a  desegregation  plan  which,  however 
innocent,  does  not  work,  i.e.,  result  in  actual 
Integration.  Professor  Alexander  Bickel  has 
stated : 

"WlUy-nllly,  the  Supreme  Court  imposes  a 
choice  of  educational  policy,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  when  it  orders  maximum  Inte- 
gration, and  I  don't  think  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  choice  is  the  right  one.  .  .  .  WlUy-nDly, 
the  Court  opts  against  decentralized  and 
diversified  schools,  that  can  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  cohesive  groups  of  pa- 
rents and  students,  that  can  alleviate  the 
frustrations  and  sense  of  powerlessness  of 
such  groups. . . ."  ^ 

Professor  Bickel  cannot  be  read  to  oppose 
school  integration;  but  rather,  be  opposes 
Sicann  because  It  wiUy-niUy  decided  that  the 
nation's  legal  order  compels  the  racial  mix- 
ing of  students  as  a  matter  of  educational 
policy.  This  is  properly  the  crux  of  the  argu- 
ment against  Swann,  and  an  argument  which 
needs  clarification. 

The  preceding  pages  substantiate  that  our 
national  government  and  the  states  have 
historically  foisted  upon  America's  black 
citizenry  various  legal  disabilities.  It  must 
also  be  recognized  that — despite  this  fact — 
the  Swann  decision.  Insofar  as  it  affirmatively 
asserts  the  rule  of  Green,  is  considerably 
more  oppressive  than  even  Plessy  v.  Fer- 
guson ^  and  some  other  segregative  decisions. 
Plessy  sanctioned  state  laws  which  com- 
pelled or  allowed  the  use  of  separate-but- 
equal  facilities.  Plessy  itself  did  not  require 
racial  separation.  The  case  which  embodied 
the  Plessy  rule  educational  institutions" 
did  not  compel  racial  separation.  Query:  Has 
any  federal  law  or  any  federal  court  decision 
ever  compelled  that  throughout  the  nation 
there  must  be  racial  segregation?  No. 

It  is  not  being  maintained  here  that  Plessy 
was  good  law.  To  the  extent  that  it  permitted 
the  existence  of  laws  which  forced  racial 
separation,  the  Plessy  decision  was  repressive 
to  Individual  liberty.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  characterize  as  anything  but  repressive 
any  Judicial  flat  which  sanctions  laws  which 
treat  of  human  associations  In  compulsory 
terms.  If  the  Swann-Green  rule  had  gone 
only  so  far  as  to  sanction  the  existence  of 
state  laws  which  require  integration,  it  would 
appear  equally  as  repugnant  to  indiyidual 
liberty  as  was  Plessy.^  However,  the  Swann- 
Green  rule  does  much  more  than  that.  To  re- 
emphasize,  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  re- 
quired that  state  practices  must  effectuate 
actual  integration. 

Speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court  in  Swann, 
Chief  Justice  Burger  remarked  that, 

"Our  objective  In  dealing  with  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases  is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial 
minority  from  any  school,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  account  of  race."  ^* 

Remarks  such  as  this  have  served  to  con- 
fuse the  lower  courts  and,  on  occasion,  mag- 
lUfy  the  repressive  effects  of  Swann. *^  On  Its 
face,  the  quoted  lang^uage  appears  to  reln- 
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state  a  restrictive  version  of  the  command 
in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation "  that  "no  person  is  to  be  effectively 
excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race 
or  color.""  However,  such  an  interpretation 
cannot  be  squared  with  the  context  of 
Swann.  Whatever  the  Court's  "objective  in 
dealing  with  the  Issues"  was,  it  most  as- 
suredly could  not  have  been  that  stated 
above — otherwise  there  exists  no  affirmative 
duty  to  integrate.  And  the  entire  thrust  of 
the  Swann-Green  rule  is  precisely  that  duty. 
Only  If  one  takes  "exclude  .  .  .  Indirectly"  to 
mean  "any  practice  which  does  not  result  In 
actual  Integration"  does  the  quoted  state- 
ment align  with  the  rest  of  Swann.  School 
officials  and  the  courts  should,  to  meet  their 
constitutional  duties,  take  care  in  reading 
Swann  else  they  unwittingly  adopt  the  Sixth 
Circuit's  Interpretation  of  the  Cotirfs  al- 
leged objective. 

In  Goss  V.  Board  of  Education  "  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  expressed 
the  view  that  Swann,  due  to  the  above  lan- 
guage.M  had  made  it  "clear  that  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  assigning 
students  or  teachers  on  account  of  race  is 
applicable  only  to  mtnority  groups."*  The 
court  in  Goss  further  suggested  that  "some 
disparate  treatment  in  favor  of  racial  minor- 
ities must  be  Uderated  imtll  the  'vestiges' 
of  de  Jure  segregation  have  been  elimi- 
nated."* The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
did  not  specifically  express  the  view  adc^ted 
in  Goss,  and  the  Court  may  not  have  in- 
tended to  precipitate  such  notions;  however, 
the  clear — though  implicit — ^thrust  of  the 
Swann-Green  nile  is  to  support  compensa- 
tory discrimination  in  favor  of  minorities.^' 

Compensatory  discrimination,  seen  by 
some  as  the  requisite  first  step  in  shaping 
a  remedy  fcr  past  racism,"  received  support 
from  the  federal  government*  and  benign 
tolerance  from  the  courts™  even  before  the 
Swann  decision.  Although  ocMnpensatory  dis- 
crimination does  not  always  impose  an  af- 
firmative obligation,  the  practiee,  when  done 
solely  on  a  racial  basis,  smacks  of  repara- 
tions nevertheless;  and  it  often  operates — 
especially  in  combination  with  the  Swann- 
Green  rule — to  foist  upon  the  public  the  no- 
tion that  equality  of  condition,  as  opposed 
to  equality  of  opportunity,  is  a  constitu- 
tional right  and  that  it  can  be  achieved  by 
judicial  flat. 

THE    KO-TESTINC   CASES 

Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co."^  invalidated  the 
use  of  an  ability  test  which,  though  neutral 
on  its  face  and  used  In  good  faith  by  an  em- 
ployer, operated  to  disqualify  from  employ- 
ment an  excessively  large  number  of  blacks. 
The  test  was  rejected  for  that  reason  and 
because  the  Court  felt  the  intelligence  test 
was  not  reasonably  related  to  the  skills  of 
the  Job.  Taken  together,  Griggs  and  Swann 
have  developed  a  relatively  new  line"  of 
cases  and  decrees.  The  two  cases  of  this  type 
most  patently  dellterious  to  individual  liber- 
ty are  probably  Baker  v.  Columbus  Munic- 
ipal Separate  School  District "  and  Moses  v. 
Washington  Parish  School  Board.'' 

In  Baker  it  was  established  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Coliunbus  school  authorities  used 
the  National  Teacher  Examination  scores  on 
a  racially  inconsistent  bases  to  avoid  hiring 
black  teachers."'  The  court,  however,  went 
far  beyond  condemning  this  practice.  The 
court  found  that  the  school  system's  1000 
NTE  cutoff  score  for  hiring  could  be  met 
by  90';?  of  the  white  graduates  of  Mississippi 
colleges  but  could  not  be  met  by  89%  of  the 
black  graduates  of  Mississippi  colleges.  At- 
tempting to  meet  the  Griggs  test,""  the  court 
found  that  the  1000  NTE  score  was  not  rea- 
sonably related  to  measuring  Job  capability; 
aiid.  combining  this  with  the  fact  that  few 
black  teachers  attained  the  requisite  score, 
the  Baker  court  declared  that,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  the  NTE  Is  racially  discriminatory. 
Tlie  Internecine  effect  of  the  Baker  decision 
can  best  be  seen  in  light  of  Jlfoses. 
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From  1953  to  August  of  1971,  the  Franklin 
Elementary  School  of  Washington  Parish 
used  the  Primary  Mental  AbUity  Test  and 
the  Oinn  Reading  RecMliness  Test  to  produce 
homogeneous  ability  groups  in  its  student 
body."  Although  the  school  was  not  inte- 
grated until  late  1969;"  Judge  Heebe  opined 
that  the  tests  were  used  to  segregate  the  stu- 
dents and  proceeded  to  devote  his  efforts  to 
chastising  the  school  officials  for  their  edu- 
cational policy.  The  student  body  of  Franklin 
Elementary  was  69%  black  and  31%  white, 
but  the  abUlty  tests  tended  to  segregate  the 
white  pupils  into  the  higher  tracks.'*  The 
Moses  court,  accordingly,  found  that  the  use 
of  ability  groupings  violated  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.*" 

The  Moses  decision  is  only  Illustrative  of 
a  recent  trend."  These  decisions  are  predi- 
cated on  the  crucial  assumption  that  ability 
groupings  are  soclo-educationally  detrimen- 
tal to  those  students  with  demonstrably  less 
abUlty  than  some  other  students.  And  to 
circumvent  the  supposed  detrimental  effects, 
at  least  for  blacks,  the  federal  courts  have 
decided  that  ability  groups  are  violative  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment's  equal  protec- 
tion clause  and  are,  hence,  impermissible. 
The  assumption  and  remedy  are  at  least  con- 
venient. If  It  could  be  proved  that  ability 
groupings  provide  the  best  educational  op- 
portunity for  students  of  low  abUlty,  courts 
would  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  choosing 
whether  they  prefer  integrated  classes  or 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The  recent 
trend  of  "civil  rights"  law  may.  In  view  of  the 
thrust  of  Griggs  combined  with  the  Swann- 
Oreen  rule  compel  a  Judicial  preference  for 
Integrated  classes  in  such  a  case.  But  have 
concepts  of  equal  protection  ever  envisaged 
the  development  of  affirmative  obligations 
which  would  make  such  a  choice  necessary? 

CONCLUSION 

In  1971  a  few  historic  advances''  In  the 
law  were  made,  the  benefits  of  which  will 
flow  most  directly  to  minority  groups  and, 
thus,  generally  to  all  Americans.  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education.>^ 
however,  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  advance 
for  civil  rights.  Primarily  because  It  attempts 
to  carve  an  affirmative  duty  out  of  the  pro- 
•criptlve  language  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, the  Swann  decision  necessarily  raises 
some  very  serious  questions  about  the  limits 
to  which  the  national  Judiciary  can  be  held 
once  a  socially  desirable  goal  is  identified. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  did  not  acquire 
Its  negative  language  by  quirk.  The  Consti- 
tution's references  to  equality  were  never 
meant  to  affirmatively  command  equality  of 
condition,  but  were,  rather,  meant  to  assert 
that  men  are  equal  in  ultimate  worth.^  The 
axiom  of  equality  is  simply  that  every  Ameri- 
can must  be  afforded  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity.'^  One  of  our  nation's  greatest 
dvU  libertarians,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
has  made  this  argiiment: 

"Equal  protection  under  the  law  is  the 
most  important  single  principle  that  any 
nation  can  take  as  its  IdeaL"  *• 

And  be  continued: 

"All  men  of  course  are  not  equal  In  talents 
or  abilities.  But  once  all  men  are  treated 
equally  by  govermuent  and  afforded  equal 
importunities  for  preferment  and  advance- 
ment, society  undergoes  a  transformation.  A 
new  aristocracy  emerges — not  an  aristocracy 
of  family,  wealth,  race  c»r  religion,  but  an 
aristocracy  of  talent."  " 

If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  go- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  SuMnn-Green  rule,  the 
Indianapolis  desegregation  decision  ■■  pro- 
vides a  powerful  and  realistic  guide  for  other 
Jurisdictions.**  The  decision  is  atypical  in 
two  Important  respects:  (1)  The  si>ectre  of 
"white-flight"  was  given  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  the  remedy;  •<>  and 
(2)  because  of  that,  the  remedy  aimed  to  Join 
school  districts  beyond  Indianapolis  and  even 
beyond    Marlon    Covmty.*'    If    Swann    Is   to 
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stand,  It  seems  that  Judge  Dlllln's  approach 
would  reduce  the  probability  of  immediate 
re-segregation. 

The  affirmative  command  of  the  Stcann- 
Green  rule  has  serious  import  for  other  areas 
of  desegregation  law  besides  education.  Since 
nearly  every  desegregation  case  has  recited 
the  causal  relation  of  segregated  housing  to 
segregated  schools,  one  wonders  why  the  fed- 
eral government  has  not  taken  stronger  ac- 
tion in  this  area.  If  the  causal  relation  is 
real,  which  it  likely  is,  short  of  imposing  a 
Swann-Green  based  affirmative  duty  by  tell- 
ing people  where  they  mtist  live,  the  courts 
could  take  this  powerful  step:  Wherever  the 
state  or  national  g;ovemment  fixianclally 
underwrites,  or  supports  any  bank  which 
underwrites,  loans  for  housing  for  a  person 
in  any  area  in  which  predominantly  one  race 
resides,  the  courts  could  find  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion. Rather  than  require  people  to  move, 
the  courts  could  prohibit  any  governmental 
uiUt  or  any  governmentally-supported 
agency  or  organization  from  loaning  funds 
to  those  persons  who  seek  to  purchase  homes 
in  areas  where  members  of  their  race  pre- 
dominate. 

Hopefully,  the  national  Judiciary  will  do 
none  of  this  and  will,  rather,  overrule 
Swann."  The  most  compelling  ground  for 
doing  so  is  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  national  judiciary  has.  In  the  past,  bad 
the  perspicacity  to  recognize  that  affirmative 
duties  do  not  naturally  flow  from  the  four- 
teenth amendment.**  Although  Griggs  and 
the  other  no-testing  decisions  do  not,  by 
themselves.  Impose  affirmative  duties  in  the 
field  of  human  associations — and,  hence,  are 
less  reprehensible  than  SuMnn — the  decisions 
elicit  the  reminder  that  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire equal  treatment  where  differences  In 
fact  exist.** 

Not  only  will  the  existing  status  of  deseg- 
regation law  continue  to  produce  glaringly 
disharmonious  results**  until  Stoann  is 
rejected;  but,  much  more  importantly  in  the 
long  run,  America  can  no  longer  accept  Ros- 
coe  Pound's  simple  but  demonstrably  correct 
pronouncement  that, 

"The  guarantees  of  lilierty  in  American 
constitutions  are  not  and  are  not  thought 
of  as  exhortations  as  to  bow  government 
should  be  carried  on  or  its  agencies  will  oper- 
ate. They  are  precepts  of  the  law  of  the  land 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  courts  of  law  to 
refuse  to  give  effect  to  legislative  or  executive 
acts  in  derogation  thereof."  ** 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  national 
judiciary  has  found  it  necessary  to  ignore 
the  proscrtptive  language  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  in  order  to  impose  an  affirmative 
duty  in  the  broad  area  of  human  associations. 
The  courts  could  not  have  in  any  other  way 
mustered  a  constitutionally  envisaged  com- 
pulsion to  achieve  the  identified  socio- 
educational  goal  of  equality  of  condition." 
In  Athens,  located  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  is  Areopagus — the  hill  of 
Ares.  The  Judges  of  Areopagus  once  com- 
manded that  the  books  of  Protagoras  of  Ab- 
dera  be  burned.  And,  before  that.  It  was  at 
Areopagus  where  Draco's  council  is  said  to 
have  met,  apportioning  Justice  at  its  pleas- 
ure. -Never  has  America's  history  seen  such 
practices.  And  to  the  extent  this  nation  is 
dedicated  to  a  democratic  ideal,  the  courts 
must  retreat  from  any  restriction  on  indi- 
vidual liberty  In  the  field  of  human  asso- 
ciations. The  longer  our  highest  Court 
adheres  to  the  Impetuous  Justice  of  the 
Swann-Green  rule,  the  less  that  Court  can 
be  said  to  support  freedom  for  all  Americans. 

Nnji  Stanton. 

VOOTNOTCS 

>  The  phrase  Is  borrowed  from  Judge  Clark 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit.  Singleton  v.  Jackson 
Munlc.  Sep.  Schocri  Dist.,  425  F.2d  1211,  1223 
(5th  CIr.  1971). 

*  J.  S.  Mn,L,  On  Libertt  89  (Crofts  Classics 
ed. 1947). 

>  But  see  Askin,  The  Case  for  Compensatory 
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Treatment,  24  RxrrGEas  L.  Rev.  65  (1969), 
where  a  contrary  view  is  strongly  pro- 
pounded. 

*  E.  FaoMic,  Escape  From  Freedom  240-43, 
251-66  (1941). 

*  See  Z.  Babbit,  Democracy  and  Dic- 
TAToasHip:  Their  Psychousct  and  Patterns 
of  Life  47-52,  144-45  (1956);  W.  Douolas, 
The  Anatomt  of  Libertt:  The  Ricars  of 
Man  Without  Force  102-05  (Pocket  Cardinal 
ed.  1964). 

*  See   generally   A.   Bicksi.,   The   Supreme 

COTTRT   AND   THE   IDEA   OF    PROGRESS    (1970);    P. 

Kurland,  Politics,  the  CoNSTntmoN,  and 
THE  Warren  Court  (1970) . 

'  See,  e.g..  Watt,  The  Divine  Right  of  Gov- 
ernment by  Judiciary,  14  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  409 
(1947). 

'402U.S.  1  (1971)  (9-0 decision). 

» See  Hearings  on  the  Status  of  School 
Desegregation  Law  Before  the  Senate  Select 
Comm.  on  Equal  Education  Opportunity,  92d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  pt.  11,  at  6415  (1971)  (pre- 
pared statement  of  Alexander  M.  Bickel) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Stoann  Hearings];  id 
at  5431  (remarks  of  Owen  M.  Fiss) .  Although 
the  testimonies  of  Professors  Bickel  and  Fiss 
differ  at  various  points,  they  agree  that  the 
Swann  decision  is  substantially  result- 
oriented. 

'°  See,  eg..  United  States  v.  Board  of  School 
Comm'rs,  332  F.  Supp.  655,  658-66  (SJ).  Ind. 
1971) .  Judge  Dillln  discussed  with  persuasive 
language  and  specificity  the  ntimerous  legal 
disabilities  imposed  upon  blacks  In  Indiana. 

"  163  US.  637  (1896). 

"  The  Smith  School,  The  Liberator,  June 
28,  1844,  at  3-4,  in  Civn.  Rights  and  the 
American  Negroes.  A  Documentary  History 
111-12  (A.  Blaust«ln  &  R.  Zangrando  eds. 
1968)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Civil  Rights 
History  |  . 

"  Roberts  v.  Boston,  69  Mass.  (5  Cush.)  198 
(1849).  Enforcement  of  such  doctrine  would 
discriminate  against  whites  and  blacks 
equally  If  other  Impediments  were  not  pres- 
ent. However,  the  law  Itself  had,  even  at 
this  early  date,  sanctioned  or  created  numer- 
otts  measures  designed  to  keep  blacks  "in 
their  place."  The  Articles  of  Confederation, 
in  art.  IV,  made  it  clear  that  "the  free  in- 
habitants" were  the  citizens  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Although  the  Ordinance  of  1787  pro- 
hibited slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  in 
several  states,  art.  VI  gave  express  support  to 
slavery  in  other  states.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Constitution  itself  was  specifically 
geared  to  perpetuate  the  subjugation  of 
blacks.  UjS.  Const,  art.  IV,  {  2,  cl.  3  provided : 

"No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law 
or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  Service  or  Labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Serv- 
ice or  Labor  may  be  due." 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  passed  to  ex- 
ecute this  provision.  Act  of  Feb.  12,  1793, 
ch.  7,  1  Stat.  302.  See  Prlgg  v.  Pennsylvania, 
41  UJS.  (16  Pet.)  639  (1842),  where  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Act  was  upheld.  The 
Compromise  of  1850  amended  and  strength- 
ened the  original  Act.  Act  of  Sept.  18,  1850. 
ch.  60.  9  SUt.  462.  In  view  of  Dred  Scott  v. 
Sanford,  60  VS.  (19  How.)  393  (1857) ,  it  can 
be  argued  that,  as  a  matter  of  federal  law. 
whenever  possible  blacks  were  considered 
property  until  ratification  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  on  December  6,  1865. 

"  Oral  argument  for  the  plaintiff  Is  par- 
tially reprinted  In  Civil  Rights  History 
112-17.  Among  other  contentions,  counsel 
asserted  the  following: 

"Admitting  (arguendo)  that  (the  school 
for  blacks)  is  an  equivalent,  still  the  colored 
children  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  It.  .  .  . 
They  have  an  equal  right  with  white  children 
to  the  general  public  schools.  .  .  .  (C)ompul- 
Bory  segregation  from  the  mass  of  citizens  is 
of  Itself  an  inequality.  ...  It  is  a  vestige  of 
ancient  Intolerance.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  116-17. 
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>=  Roberts  v.  Boston,  59  Mass.  (5  Cusb.) 
198.  208  (1849). 

"<  See  not  13  supra. 

"Plessy  V.  Ferguson,  163  VS.  537,  644 
(1896). 

>^  Id.  at  548.  550.  In  declaring  equality  be- 
fore the  law  for  blacks  while  sanctioning 
state  segregation  laws,  the  Court  was  no 
more  Inconsistent  In  Plessy  than  it  had  been 
for  the  previous  quarter-century  and  would 
be  several  years  thereafter  in  civil  rights 
cases.  See,  e.g.,  Berea  College  v.  Kentucky,  211 
US.  46  (1908);  Hodges  v.  United  States,  203 
U.S.  1  (1906);  James  v.  Bowman  190  VS.  127 
(1903);  Cumming  v.  Richmond  County  Bd. 
of  Educ,  175  U.S.  528  (1899);  Baldwin  v. 
Pranks,  120  U.S.  678  (1887);  Civil  Rights 
Cases,  109  U.S  3  (1883);  United  States  v. 
Harris,  106  U.S.  629  (1883);  Strauder  v.  West 
Virginia,  100  U.S.  303  (1880);  Hall  v.  DeCuir, 
95  U.S.  485  (1878);  United  States  v.  Crulk- 
shank,  92  U.S.  542  (1876);  United  States  v. 
Reese,  92  U.S.  214  (1867);  Slaughter  House 
Cases,  83  U.S.  (16  Wall.)  36  (1873). 

■»  163  U.S.  at  659. 

="211  U.S.  45   (1908). 

-1275  VS.  78  (1927). 

-  Cf.  Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  U.S. 
214,  216   (1944). 

^Missouri  ex  rel.  Gaines  t.  Canada,  305 
U.S.  337  (1938),  required  the  University  of 
Missouri  Law  School  to  accept  a  black  appli- 
cant rather  than  allow  the  state  to  pay  bis 
tuition  in  an  adjacent  state  untU  Missouri 
built  a  law  school  specifically  for  blacks. 
Slpuel  v.  Board  of  Regents.  332  U.S.  631 
(1948),  followed  the  Gaines  ruling  and  re- 
quired that  a  black  woman  be  admitted  to 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  Law  School. 
Sweatt  V.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629  (1950),  re- 
qxiired  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School  to 
admit  a  black  applicant  since  the  law  school 
maintained  for  blacks  was  grossly  Inferior. 
McLaurin  v.  State  Regents,  339  U.S.  637 
(1950),  found  that  where  a  black  graduate 
student  in  a  white  school  was  assigned  to  a 
special  row  In  class  and  to  special  tables  in 
the  library  and  cafeteria,  the  segregation  was 
unconstitutional.  Hinting  at  the  declining 
constitutional  viability  of  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine,  the  Court  in  McLaurin  stated : 

"There  Is  a  vast  difference — a  Constitu- 
tional difference — between  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  State  which  prohibit  the  Intel- 
lectual commingling  of  students,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  individuals  to  commingle  where  the 
State  presents  no  such  bar.  .  .  .  The  removal 
of  the  State  restrictions  will  not  necessarily 
abate  Individual  and  group  predilections, 
prejudices  and  choices.  But  at  the  very  least, 
the  State  will  not  be  depriving  the  appel- 
lant of  the  opportunity  to  secure  acceptance 
of  his  fellow  students  on  his  own  merits."  339 
U.S.  at  641-42. 

='  Zoning  ordinances  which  required  racial- 
ly segregated  housing  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional as  early  as  1917.  Buchanan  v. 
Warley,  245  U.S.  60  ( 1917) .  Racially  restrictive 
covenants  In  deeds,  private  arrai^;ements 
aimed  to  obtain  the  same  results  as  restrictive 
zoning,  were  declared  void  and  unenforceable 
in  1948.  Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1  ( 1948) . 
Private  racial  discrimination  In  the  sale  of 
homes  was  declared  unlawful  only  recently. 
Jones  V.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co.,  392  U.S.  409 
( 1968) .  Deeds  containing  restrictive  cove- 
nants can  nevertheless  be  recorded.  Mayers  v. 
Ridley.  No.  71-1418  (D.C.  Clr.,  Nov.  16,  1971). 

-■"•  347  US.  483  (1954). 

"Brown  v.  Board  of  Educ,  349  U.S.  294, 
301  (1955).  The  command  of  Brown  II  was 
that  students  be  admitted  to  schools  "on  a 
racially  nondiscriminatory  basis  .  .  .  ."  Id. 
As  could  be  expected,  the  Brown  decisions 
niet  with  considerable  opposition.  On  March 
'2.  1956,  a  group  of  101  congressmen,  most 
of  whom  were  from  the  South,  issued  a  "Dec- 
laration of  Constitutional  Principles"  urg- 
ing their  states  to  oppose  desegregation  ef- 
forts.  103  CONO.  Reg.  4516    (1956).  See  W. 
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Workman,  The  Case  or  the  South  285-302 
(1960). 

"  Some  of  these  are  collected  at  Comment, 
21  Vand  L.  Rev.  1093,  1094  n.ll  (1968).  See 
generally  Meador,  The  Constitution  and  the 
Assignment  of  Pupils  to  Public  Schools.  45 
Va.  L.  Rev.  517  (1959).  The  pertinent  Indi- 
ana law  Is  at  INB.  Code  i  20-8-10-1   (1971). 

»49  J.  Urban  L.  339.  403  n.l4  (1971).  has 
collected  most  decisions  on  the  point. 

»  See,  e.g.,  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  269  P.  Supp. 
401  (DJ3.C.  1967),  aff'd  sub  nom.  Smuck  v. 
Hobson.  408  P.  2d  176  (D.C.  Cir.  1969) ;  Bran- 
che  V.  Board  of  Educ,  204  F.  Supp.  160  (E. 
DJJ.Y.  1962);  Swann  Hearings  5393  (remarks 
of  Julius  Chambers) ;  Note,  Racial  Imbalance 
in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  In- 
diana, 3  IND.  Legal  P.  483,  493-99,  611-13 
(1970). 

=■»  Spencer  v.  Kugler,  326  P.  Supp.  1235  (D.- 
N.J. 1971),  aff-d,  92  S.  Ct.  707  (1972).  The 
leading  case  is  Bell  v.  School  City,  213  P. 
Supp.  819  (ND.  Ind.) ,  aff'd  324  F.2d  209  (7th 
Clr.  1963),  cert,  denied,  377  U.S.  924  (1964). 
Accord,  Deal  v.  Cincinnati  Bd.  of  Educ,  309 
P.  2d  55  (6th  Cir.  1966) ,  cert,  denied,  389  U.S. 
847  (1967);  Downs  v.  Board  of  Educ,  336  P. 
2d  988  (10th  Cir.  1964),  cert,  denied,  380  U.S. 
914  (1965).  See  also  Ooss  v.  Board  of  Educ, 
444  P.2d  632  (6th  Cir.  1971);  Banks  v.  Mun- 
cle  Community  Schools,  443  P.2d  292  (7th 
Cir.  1970) ;  Robinson  v.  Shelby  County  Bd.  of 
Educ,  330  P.  Supp.  837  (W.  D.  Tenn.  1971). 
Sitting  as  Circuit  Justice,  William  O.  Douglas 
has  recently  stated  that  "remedies  for  de 
facto  segregation,  if  there  are  any,  are  un- 
clear." But  be  added  that  at  least  Plessy  de- 
mands separate  facilities  to  be  equal.  Oom- 
perts  V.  Chase,  92  S.  Ct.  16,  18  (1971)  (em- 
phasis added).  Cf.  Levenson,  Educational 
ImplicatiOTis  of  De  Facto  Segregation,  16  Case 
W.  Res.  L.  Rev.  545  (1965). 

^>  Moses  V.  Washington  Parish  School  Bd., 
276  P.  Supp.  834,  840  (E.D.  La.  1967) . 

■"Beckett  V.  School  Board.  308  F.  Supp. 
1274.  1304,  1311-15  (E.D.  Va.  1969),  reVd, 
434  P.2d  408  (4th  Clr.  1970);  Swann  Hearings 
5393  (remarks  of  Julius  Chambers);  id.  at 
5422-24  (prepared  statement  of  Owen  M. 
Flss  {reprinted  with  slight  changes  as  Piss, 
The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Case — Its  Sig- 
nificaTice  for  Northern  School  Desegregation, 
38  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  697  (1971)  ];  Note,  Swann 
V.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: Roadblocks  to  the  Implementation  of 
Brown,  12  Wm.  &  Mart  L.  Rev.  838,  846-47 
(1971);  Note,  Demise  of  the  Neighborhood 
School  Plan,  55  Corneli.  L.  Rev.  594,  597- 
605  (1970).  See  The  Supreme  Court,  1970 
Term,  85  Harv.  L.  Rev.  3.  85-86  ( 1971 ) . 

^iThe  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
never  passed  on  the  constitutionality  of  de 
facto  segregation.  See  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Bd.  of  Educ,  402  U.S.  1,  22-23 
( 1971 )  (which  examined  only  seg^regatlon  Im- 
posed by  school  authorities) .  The  Court  may, 
however,  address  Itself  to  the  legality  of  de 
facto  segregation  In  the  near  future.  Keyes  v. 
Denver  School  Dlst.  No.  1,  445  F.2d  990  (10th 
Clr.  1971),  cert,  granted,  92  S.  Ct.  707  (1972) 
(No.  71-507). 

>«  See  note  29  supra.  But  cf.  O'Neill,  Pref- 
erential Admissions:  Equalizing  the  Access  of 
Minority  Groups  to  Higher  Education,  80 
Yale  L.J.  699,  715  n.62  (1971)  (citing  In- 
stances In  which  several  courts  have  refused 
to  enjoin  efforts  made  by  school  boards  to 
overcome  de  facto  segregation) . 

=«  372  F.2d  836  (5th  Cir.  1966) ,  affd  en  banc, 
380  P.2d  385,  cerf.  denied,  389  U.S.  840  (1967). 
See  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  474  ( 1967) . 

«  132  P.  Supp.  776  (E.D.S.C.  1955) . 

^  132  P.  Supp.  at  777.  Accord,  Lockett  v. 
Board  of  Educ,  342  F.2d  225  (5th  Clr.  1965); 
Evers  V.  Jackson  School  Dlst.,  328  P.2d  408 
(5th  Clr.  1964);  Kelly  v.  Board  of  Educ,  270 
P.2d  209  (6th  Clr.) ,  cert,  denied,  361  U.S.  924 
(1959);  Holland  v.  Board  of  Pub.  Inst.,  258 
F.2d  730,  732  (5th  Clr.  1958) ;  Avery  v.  Wichita 
Falls  School  Dlst.,  241  F.2d  230,  233  (6th  Cir.) , 
cert,  denied,  VS.  938  (1957). 
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*"  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Bd.  of 
Educ,  372  F.2d  836,  847  (5th  Clr.  1966) 
(original  emphasis) . 

°>'It  Is  not  contended  here  that  "actual 
Integration"  Is  repressive  and  simplistic. 

«'391  U.S.  430  (1968).  See  82  Harv  L.  Rev. 
Ill   (1968). 

"  391  U.S.  at  441. 

♦=^  Id.,  Raney  v.  Board  of  Educ,  391  U.S.  443, 
448  ( 1968) ;  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Comm'rs,  391 
U.S.  460,  460  (1968).  See  Comment,  21  Vakd. 
L.  Rev.  1093   (1968). 

*^^'391  VS.  at  439. 

**  The  definition  quoted  must  be  viewed  as 
backward  If  one  accepts  the  Court's  views  in 
Green  and  Swann.  The  freedom-of-cholce 
plan  rejected  In  Green  for  not  producing 
actual  Integration  was  one  which  bad  not 
excluded  any  students  from  any  school  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Swann  Hearings  6422  (prepared 
statement  of  Owen  M.  Flss).  But  see  Com- 
ment, 20  Kan.  L.  Rev.  165,  170  (1971). 

^  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Bd.  of  Educ, 
396  U.S.  19,  20  (1969). 

'"402  U.S.  1   (1971). 

<'  Although  the  commentators  rarely  men- 
tioned Its  inxport  for  Individual  liberty, 
•Swann  rec3lved  considerable  early  attention. 
Cook,  School  Desegregation:  To  Brown  and 
Back  Again — The  Great  Circle,  23  Batlor  L. 
Rev.  398  (1971);  Flss,  The  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Case — Its  Significance  for  Northern 
School  Desegregation,  38  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  697 
(1971);  May,  Busing.  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg,  and  the  Future  of  Desegrega- 
tion m  the  Fifth  Circuit.  49  Tex.  L.  Rev.  884 
(1971);  The  Supreme  Court.  1970  Term,  85 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  3,  74  (1971) ;  49  J.  Urban  L.,  399 
(1971 ) ;  Comment,  20  Km*.  L.  Rev.  166  (1971) ; 
Note,  Stoann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education:  Roadblocks  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Broum.  13  Wm.  &  Mast  L.  Rev.  838 
( 1971 ) .  President  Nixon  has  given  a  belated^ 
though  excellent,  analysis  of  the  busing  prob- 
lem and  has  proposed  significant,  but  not 
original,  legislation.  118  Cono.  Rec.  S41 64-69 
(daily  ed.  Mar.  17,  1972).  See  S.  3388  and  S. 
3395,  93nd  Cong.,  Sess.  (1973) . 

"  402  U.S.  at  24. 

"  402  U.S.  at  26. 

».  Id. 

» Id.  at  26-30.  See  May,  Busing,  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  artd  the  Future  of 
Desegregation  in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  49  Tex.  L. 
Rev.  884-86  &  nn.3-6  (1971). 

»=••  402  U.S.  at  30-31. 

'•'Id.  at  31.  After  de  Jure  segregation  has 
been  eliminated,  there  Is  no  duty  to  continu- 
ally adjust  student  bodies'  racial  composi- 
tions. 

"  Two  other  1970  Term  decisions  In  the  area 
of  civil  rights  at  least  deserve  careful  review. 
If  not  rejection:  Palmer  v.  Thompson,  403 
U.S.  217  (1971)  and  Orlggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co., 
401U.S.424  (1971). 

'^  Swann  Hearings  5415.  Professor  Blckel's 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  problem  are  re- 
flected In  the  National  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act,  which  he  helped  draft.  1 18  Cong. 
Rec.  H1735-39  (dally  ed.  Mar.  2,  1972) . 

••■«  163  U.S.  637  (1896). 

•''Berea  College  v.  Kentucky,  211  U.S.  45 
(1908). 

"*  Such  a  ruling  actually  would  be  more 
repressive  than  Plessy  since  it  would  allow 
states  to  require  affirmative  remedial  action 
In  the  area  of  human  associations  and  would, 
hence,  run  counter  to  the  negative  language 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  See  Meador, 
The  Constitution  and  the  Assignm.ent  of 
Pupils  to  Public  Schools,  45  Va.  L.  Rev.  517. 
624  (1959).  5ee  generally  McAulliTe,  School 
Desegregation:  The  Problem  of  Compensatory 
Discrimintaion,  67  Va.  L.  Rev.  65  (1971); 
Swann  Hearings  6434-37  (remarks  of  Senator 
Ervln). 

™  402  U.S.  1 ,  23  ( 1971 )  (emphasis  added ) . 

'"See  Cook,  School  Desegregation:  To 
Brown  and  Back  Again — The  Great  Circle, 
12  Batlor  L.  Rev.  398.  401-13  (1971). 

«>396U.S.  19  (1969). 
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laid,  at  30;  NorthcroBS  t.  Board  of  Educ, 
897  VS.  332,  337  (1970)  (Burger,  CJ.,  con- 
curring) . 

«  444  F.3d  633  (6th  Clr.  1971) . 

MSee  note  69  tupra  and  accompanying 
quote  in  text. 

a  444  F.3d  at  637  (original  emphasis) . 

« Id.  at  638. 

"  See.  e.g.,  Bradley  v.  Mllllken,  ClvU  Action, 
No.  35257  (KX>.  Mich.,  Sept.  37,  1971),  where 
Judge  Roth  rejected  plaintiff's  dalm  that  tb» 
Detroit  school  system  engaged  in  discrimina- 
tory practices  vrlth  respect  to  the  hiring  and 
assigning  of  teachers;  the  court,  nevertheless, 
refused  to  condemn — or  even  comment 
upon — the  fact  that  in  1970  alone  the  school 
board  held  open  240  teaching  positions,  re- 
jecting white  applicants  so  that  qualified 
blacks  could  be  found  and  accepted. 

•  See,  e.g.,  Askln,  The  Case  for  Compensa- 
tary  Treatment.  34  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  65  (1969). 

•  Id.  at  66. 

"See,  e.g..  Contractors'  Ass'n  v.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  311  F.  Supp.  1003  (BJ).  Pa.  1970), 
afd.  448  FAl  159  (3d  Clr.  1971);  Quarles  v. 
PhUip  Morris,  379  F.  Supp  505  (E.D.  Va.  1968) 
But  ef.  CaldwM  v.  Arlaona  Bd.  of  Regents, 
106  Ariz.  430.  477  P.2d  620  (1970). 

"401  U.8.  434  (1971),  rev'g  F.3d  1336  (4th 
Clr.  1970) .  For  excellent  discussions  of  prob- 
lems embodied  In  this  case  see  Piss,  A  Theory 
of  Fair  Employment  Zmws,  38  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev. 
236,  390-810  (1971);  Development  in  the 
Law — Employment  Discrimination  and  Title 
VI  of  the  CtoU  RighU  Act  of  1964.  84  Habv. 
L.REV.  1109.  1137  (19711. 

"Judge  Skelly  Wright  condemned  ability 
grouping  in  schools  as  early  as  1967.  Hobson 
V.  Hansen,  269  P.  Supp.  401   (D.D.C.  1967). 

«=  329  P.  Supp.  706  (NJ}.  Miss.  1971) . 

»*  330  F.  Supp.  1340  (E.D.  La.  1971) . 

»  329  F.  Snpp.  at  711-14.  716. 

-Id.  at  717.  See  401  UJ3.  at  431. 

(A]b8ence  of  discriminatory  Intent  does 
not  redeem  employment  procedures  or  test- 
ing mechanisms  that  operate  as  "built-in 
headwinds"  for  minority  groups  and  are  irn- 
related  to  measuring  Job  capability. 

See  also  Penn  v.  Stumpf,  308  F.  Supp.  1283 
(NJD.  Cal.  1970);  Arrington  v.  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transp.  Authwity,  306  F.  Supp.  1366 
(D.  Mass.  1969). 

"Moses  ▼.  Washington  Parish  School  Bd., 
SSOF.Supp.  1340. 1344-44  (EJ3.  La.  1971). 

"Franklin  Elementary  had  been  an  all- 
white  school.  Id.  at  1341. 

» Id.  at  1343. 

">"|T]o  assign  black  sudents  on  the  basis 
of  the  presently  used  testing  violates  their 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  to  be  treated 
equally  with  white  students.  Homogeneous 
grouping  Is  educationally  detrimental  to  stu- 
dents assigned  to  the  lower  sections  and 
Macks  comprise  a  disproportionate  number 
of  the  students  in  the  lower  sections.  This  is 
especially  true  where  .  . .  black  students  who 
until  recently  were  educated  in  admittedly 
Inferior  schools  are  now  competing  with 
irtilte  students  educated  in  superior  schools 
for  positions  in  the  top  sections."  Id.  at 
1345.  In  view  of  Stoann  one  is  tempted  to 
query  why  the  court  did  not  require  the 
alBrmatlve  act  of  Integrating  the  ability  levels 
by  flat  rather  than  merely  prohibit  ability 
grouping. 

"  See.  e.g..  Lemon  v.  Bossier  Parish  School 
Bd..  444  F.2d  1400  (5th  Clr.  1971). 

"E.g.,  Qrlffln  v.  Breckenrldge,  403  U.S.  88 
(1971);  Boddle  v.  Connecticut,  401  UJ3.  371 
(1971);  Serrano  v.  Priest.  5  Cal.  3d  684.  487 
P.2d  1241.  96  Cal.  Rptr.  601  (1971).  But  see 
Palmer  v.  Thompson,  403  U.S.  217  (1971); 
Whltcomb  V.  Chavls,  403  U.S.  124  (1971); 
James  v.  Valtlerra,  402  U.S.  137  (1971);  Wy- 
man  v.  James,  400  U.S.  309  (1971). 

»  402  U.S.  1   (1971). 

"H.  A.  Mtees,  Are  Men  Equal? — An  In- 
QuiRT  into  the  Meaning  of  American  De- 
mocract  161  (Great  Seal  ed.  1956). 
»/d.  at  136. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■*W.  DovoLMB,  The  Anatomy  of  Libertt: 
The  Rights  of  Man  Without  Force  61 
(Pocket  Cardinal  ed.  1964) . 

"Id.  (original  emphasis). 

•"United  States  v.  Board  of  School  Com- 
m'rs.. 332  P.  Supp.  655  (S.D.  Ind.  1971). 

"See  Bradley  v.  School  Board,  Civ.  No. 
3353  (E.D.  Va..  Jan.  5.  1973). 

■•United  States  y.  Board  of  School  Com- 
m'rs. 332  P.  Supp.  656.  676-79  (S.D.  Ind. 
1971).  That  Judge  Dlllin  considered  the 
"tipping  point"  was  prescient  and  unusual. 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meckllnburg  Bd.  of  Educ, 
40^  U.S.  1,  31-32  (1971),  appeared  to  counsel 
against  this.  And  many  courts  have  express- 
ly rejected  consideration  of  this  problem  in 
view  of  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Comm'rs,  391 
U.8.  450,  469  (1968).  See  A.  Bickel,  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Idea  or  Progress  136- 
87  (1970) .  Cf.  United  States  v.  Scotland  Neck 
City  Bd.  of  Educ,  442  P.  2d  575,  581-83  (4th 
Clr.  1971). 

«  332  P.  Supp.  at  679-80.  Professor  Flss  sug- 
gested that  "there's  an  understandable  legit- 
imate basis  for  having  school  districts  con- 
form to  the  municipal  boundaries"  and 
thought  that  multidistrict  orders  were  "very, 
very  far  down  the  toad."  Swann  Hearings 
6432. 

••  Rather  than  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  overrule  Itself,  Congress  has  attempted  to 
develop  some  remedies  to  Swann.  Several 
Senators  have  attempted  to  amend  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964  to  sanction  freedom-of- 
cholce.  117  Cong.  Rec.  S17658  (daUy  ed.  Nov. 
5,  1971).  Senator  Talmadge  Introduced  S.J. 
Res.  165,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971),  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
busing.  See  117  Cono.  Rbc.  S16096  (daily  ed. 
Oct.  8,  1971).  See  also  118  Cong.  Rec.  E2089- 
90  (dally  ed.  Mar.  7.  1972)  and  118  Cong.  Rec. 
E2191-92  (daily  ed.  Mar.  8,  1972)  which  re- 
print some  testimony  from  bearings  on  a 
House-proposed  amendment.  The  views  of 
several  notable  constitutional  law  scholars 
toward  an  antl-buslng  amendment  are 
gathered  at  118  Cono.  Bkc.  £1301-06  (daUy 
ed.  Feb.  18,  1972). 

During  the  evening  and  night  of  November 
4-6,  1971,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971 
by  a  vote  of  332  to  38.  The  bill  (S.  659— HJl. 
7248)  eontamed  a  provision  designed  to  post- 
pone any  district  coiirt  order  which  would 
force  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  until 
the  Supreme  Court  had  time  to  act  on  an  ap- 
peal. The  bill  also  contained  a  section  sup- 
porting the  concept  of  "neighborhood 
schools."  See  117  Cong.  Rec.  H10353-434  ft 
Dlia4-25  (dally  ed.  Nov.  4,  1971).  The  Sen- 
ate debates  were  longer  and  equal  in  inten- 
sity. See.  e.g.,  118  Cong.  Rbc.  83074-79  (daUy 
•d.  Feb.  18,  1972)  (remarks  of  Senator  Mon- 
dale):  118  Cong.  Rec.  82308-10,  82373-74 
(dally  ed.  Feb.  22,  1972)  remarks  of  Senators 
Spong  and  Riblcoff);  118  Cono.  Rec  82434- 
62  (daUy  ed.  Feb.  23,  1972)  colloquy  among 
several  Senators).  The  Senate  first  took  an 
antl-buslng  stance,  but  quickly  changed  that 
position.  See  118  Cong.  Rec  82636  et  seq. 
(daUy  ed.  Feb.  26,  1972);  118  Cono.  Rec 
82856-912.  82915-16  (dally  ed.  Feb.  29.  1973) ; 
118  Cong.  Rec.  83010-35  (dally  ed.  Mar.  1, 
1972). 

The  Senate's  successful  efforts  to  keep 
strong  antl-buslng  amendments  out  of  Its 
version  of  education  bills  did  not.  however, 
end  the  controversey.  On  March  8,  1972.  the 
House  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  272  to  139,  to 
bind  its  conferees  on  the  education  bflls  to 
the  strict  antl-buslng  measures  the  House 
had  adopted  in  November  of  1971.  118  Cong. 
Rec.  H1838-60  (daUy  ed.  Mar.  8.  1973) . 

'^'See,  e.g.,  Cassell  v.  Texas,  339  U.S.  282, 
386  (1960);  Aklns  v.  Texas,  325  U.S.  398,  403 
(1945).  See  generally  McAullffe,  School  De- 
segregation: The  Problem  of  Compensatory 
Discrimination,  67  Va.  L.  Rev.  66  ( 1971 ) . 

»•  Dennis  v.  United  States,  339  UJ3.  162,  185 
(I960):   Tigner  v.  Texas,  310  UJ3.   141,   147 
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(1940);  Tussman  ft  tenBroek,  The  Equal 
Protection  of  the  Laws  37  Calif.  L.  Rev.  341, 
344  (1949). 

'^Compare  Bivlns  v.  Bibb  County  Bd.  of 
Educ,  331  F.  Supp.  9  (M.D.  Ga.  1971)  (where 
the  court  effectively  side-stepped  or  misread 
Swann),  with  Cisneroe  v.  Corpus  Chrlstl  In- 
dependent School  Dlst.,  330  P.  Supp.  1377 
(SJX  Tex.  1971)  (where  the  court  went  so 
far  as  to  identify  the  number,  race,  housing 
units,  and  schools  of  those  to  be  oompulsorily 
mixed)  and  Mims  v.  Duval  County  School 
Bd.,  329  P.  Supp.  123  (M.D.  Fla.  1971).  A 
simple,  though  presumably  effective,  plan 
was  approved  in  Davis  v.  Board  of  Educ,  449 
FStd  600  (8th  Clr.  1971).  See  President 
Nixon's  remarks  on  the  "maze  of  differing 
and  sometimes  inconsistent  orders"  at  118 
Cong.  Rec.  84164   (daUy  ed.  Mar.  17.  1972). 

"  R.  Pound,  The  Development  or  Consti- 
tutional Guarantees  of  Libertt  at  v  ( 1967 ) . 

*^  Although  there  have  been  several  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  supposed  necessity  and 
Justifiability  of  result-oriented  deciston- 
maklng,  most  such  attempts  appear  to  be 
rather  specious;  and  none  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  some  very  difficult  yet  l>asic  ques- 
tions: Why  Is  It  necessary,  and  how  Is  it 
Justifiable,  to  frame  a  remedy  In  racial  terms 
when  damage  can  be  ascertained  In  socio- 
educational  and  economic  terms?  Are  there 
no  disadvantaged  whites  who  would  be  de- 
nied remedial  action?  Are  there  limits  beyond 
which  the  courts  cannot  go  In  Imposing  af- 
firmative duties  in  the  area  of  human  as- 
sociations? If  so,  what  are  those  limits?  If 
there  can  be  a  racial  basis  for  Imposing  af- 
firmative duties,  can  the  Constitution  be  read 
to  impose  affirmative  duties  on  the  basis  of 
creed  or  sex  if  damage  has  been  imposed 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  these  classifica- 
tions? If  not,  why?  Such  questions  may  seem 
rtietorlcal  at  this  time;  but  If  Swann  and 
other  recent  cases  have  in  fact  created  afficm- 
atlve  duties,  the  nation's  courts  will  some 
day  be  forced  to  grapple  with  such  monstrous 
problems  as  are  Implicit  In  the  above  ques- 
tions. See  generally  Askln,  The  Case  for  Com- 
pensatory Treatment.  24  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  65 
(1969):  O'Neill,  Preferential  Admissions: 
Equalizing  the  Access  of  Minority  Groups  to 
Higher  Education,  80  Yale  L.J.  699,  713-18  & 
nn.55-71  (1971);  Wright,  The  Role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  Democratic  Society — 
Judicial  Activism  or  Restraint?.  54  Cornell 
L.Q.  1  (1968),  none  of  which  examine  the  Im- 
plications for  Individual  liberty,  cf.  Freund, 
Civil  Right*  and  the  LimiU  of  Law,  14  Buf- 
falo L.  Rev.  199  (1964):  Kaplan,  Equal  Jus- 
tice in  an  Vnequal  World:  Equality  for  the 
Negro — the  Problem  of  Special  Treatment, 
61  Nw.  U.  L.  Rev.  363  (1966). 


NIXON  ANSWERS  MOSCOW 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OP   mcRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  foreign  press  often  makes  highly  sig- 
nificant comment  on  American  affairs, 
particularly  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In 
that  connection,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  editorial 
from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  which 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  Daily  Telegraph  editorialist, 
in  my  view,  does  an  excellent  job  of  sum- 
ming up  the  situation  in  Vietnam  which 
led  to  President  Nixon's  decision  to  mine 
North  Vietnamese  harbors  Euid  very 
pointedly  makes  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  employing  the  carrot  as  well  as 
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the  stick  in  his  latest  Vietnam  action.  I 
commend  a  reading  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph editorial  to  my  colleagues.  The 
editorial  follows: 

NnoH  Answers  Moscow 

By  mining  Haiphong  and  extending  air 
attacks  In  the  North.  President  Nixon  Is 
giving  the  proper  answer  to  Russia's  chal- 
lenge In  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam's  latest  In- 
vasion of  the  South  with  her  entire  regular 
army  Is  the  clearest  conceivable  case  of  fla- 
grant aggression.  It  could  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted, or  even  conceived  In  the  blitzkrieg 
form  entirely  new  to  the  Indochina  struggle, 
without  massive  Russian  aid  In  weapons, 
training  and  planning.  Its  aim  was  to  stir  up 
again  a  horrible  war,  to  halt  the  remarkable 
progress  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pcdlcy  of  peace  and 
withdrawal,  to  humiliate  America  and  dis- 
credit her  as  an  ally  throughout  the  world 
and  to  establish  Russia  on  China's  doorstep 
as  the  dominant  power  In  Indochina. 

The  Russians  underestimated  Mr.  Nixon 
If  they  thought  he  woiild  stomach  such  dam- 
age and  provocation  without  a  sharp  riposte. 
In  view  of  America's  great  air  and  naval  su- 
periority in  and  around  Vietnam  they  will 
find  his  latest  move  most  difficult  to  counter. 
The  ardent  hope  of  all  lovers  of  freedom 
must  be  that  the  South  will  be  able.  If  nec- 
essary, to  withstand  the  North's  assaults  un- 
til the  accumulated  supplied  dry  up.  China, 
increasingly  concerned  about  Russian  influ- 
ence In  Hanoi  and  the  ambitions  of  North 
Vietnamese  imperialism,  can  be  counted  on 
not  to  oSer  alternative  communications  for 
key  Russian  supplies  on  the  necessary  scale. 

It  is  typical  that  Mr.  Nixon's  display  of 
strength  is  accompanied  by  specific  offers  of 
conciliation.  He  repeats  previous  calls  for  an 
Internationally  supervised  cease-fire,  and  un- 
dertakes to  end  the  blockade  as  soon  as  this 
begins  and  to  withdraw  all  American  forces 
within  four  months,  as  compared  with  six 
months  in  earlier  statements.  Previous  offers 
were  made  before  the  North  bad  any  real 
hold  on  territory  in  the  South.  Now  Hanoi 
would  keep  the  grains  made  in  its  latest  of- 
fensive, together  with  what  it  holds  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia — theoretically  pending  nego- 
tiations. 

Thus  what  looks  to  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic 
and  foreign  critics,  including  the  British  La- 
bor party,  as  a  reckless  use  of  power,  is  in 
fact  a  stick  whose  only  purpose  is  to  persuade 
the  other  side  to  accept  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  carrots.  One  result  is  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  far  from  cancelling  his  Moscow  visit 
In  a  huff,  or  going  there  as  the  Impotent 
prisoner  of  his  hosts'  bad  faith,  now  has  a 
bargaining  counter  on  Vietnam.  Are  the  Rus- 
sians really  more  Interested  in  Vietnam,  and 
their  hopes  of  humiliating  America  there, 
than  In  the  missile  agreement  now  ready  for 
signature  and  the  European  security  confer- 
ence from  which  they  count  on  gaining  so 
much — to  say  nothing  of  Berlin,  ospoliUk 
and  the  Middle  East?  They  must  make  their 
choice,  and  be  Judged  by  it. 


"RURAL     COMMUNITIES      CON- 
DEMNED   TO    DEATH" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24.  a  very  significant  hearing  was  held 
at  Redwood  FaUs  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

This  hearing  was  held  to  hear  argu- 
ments against  the  abandonment  of  the 
Wanda-Sanbom  branch  line  of  the  Chl- 
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cago  b  North  Western  Railroad,  a  spur  of 
about  8  miles. 

The  abandonment  of  this  line,  and 
others  which  would  follow,  would  con- 
demn many  of  our  rural  communities  to 
death,  a  death  by  strangulation,  because 
of  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

Iliis  is  a  problem  we  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  In  Minnesota.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem we  all  should  be  concerned  about,  be- 
cause once  a  precedent  is  established, 
once  a  pattern  is  set,  it  will  spread 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  may  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  plans  to  abandon  our  railroad  branch 
lines,  with  your  permission  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
my  testimony  at  that  hearing. 
Statement  of  Congressman  John  M.  Zwach 

I  am  Congressman  John  Zwach.  I  have 
lived  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Sleepy 
Eye  to  Marshall  line  all  of  my  life. 

I  came  back  from  Washington  last  night 
because  I  am  convinced  this  is  a  very,  very 
important  hearing.  Because  of  this  feeling 
I  personally  wrote  to  Mr.  George  Stafford, 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  requested  that  because  of  the 
Importance  of  this  meeting  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Commission  itself  should  be 
here.  I  do  not  beUeve  one  can  get  the  real 
feeling  and  Importance  of  this  meeting  from 
Just  reviewing  hearing  records.  Apparently 
this  request  was  ignored. 

I  want  to  make  an  overall  statement  re- 
garding the  abandonment  of  railroads  In 
Minnesota  and  particularly  In  this  Con- 
gressional District.  I  have  lived  along  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  aU  of  my  Ufe.  My 
father  bought  a  quarter  section  of  land  in 
Gales  Township,  near  MUroy,  from  the  Wi- 
nona Sc  St.  Peter  RaUroad  in  1901.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  about  the  time  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  bought  the  Winona  &  St. 
Peter  line.  I,  therefore,  have  observed  the 
growth,  operation,  deterioration  and  neglect 
of  this  line. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  line  serves 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  In  the 
world  in  this  area.  Increased  yields  In  com 
have  gone  from  about  35  bushels  an  acre 
when  I  was  a  boy  to  135  bushels  per  acre 
today.  Our  shipment  of  soybeans  is  increas- 
ing every  year.  There  is  a  growing  need  and 
potential  for  transportation.  Productlonwise 
the  whole  area  is  definitely  on  the  increase. 

Many  of  our  elevators,  If  they  cannot  get 
cars  for  shipment,  call  their  Congressman  in 
Washington  who  in  turn  calls  the  railroad 
offices.  Generally,  we  are  able  to  get  at  least 
partial  results.  But  it  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion, why  cannot  these  shippers  get  the 
needed  cars  through  the  regular  railroad 
channels? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  whom  we  are  meeting  today,  was  creat- 
ed to  protect  the  public  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1887.  The  Congressional  intent  centered 
on  the  need  to  establish  an  obligation  for 
carriers  to  provide  fair  and  reasonable  service 
in  accordance  with  publicly  filed  tariffs. 

In  Minnesota,  our  Countryside  is  facing  a 
crisis  as  the  railroads  seek  and  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission to  abandon  their  branch  lines. 

Ironically,  most  of  the  rural  communities 
who  will  be  suffering  the  most  should  this 
abandonment  be  successful  are  located  on 
what  was  originally  railroad  land.  When  the 
railroads  started  building  lines  in  Minnesota, 
they  were  given  land  grants  of  almost  six 
million  acres,  80,000  in  Redwood  County,  as 
a  subsidy  to  help  them  meet  their  construc- 
tion costs.  This  was  done  to  build  rural 
America.  They  certainly  should  not  now  be 
a  part  of  destroying  rural  America.  Over  the 
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years,  there  were  other  subsidies,  such  as 
maU  contracts,  to  help  them  In  meeting 
their  operating  expenses. 

Today,  we  are  being  told  that  the  railroads 
cannot  continue  to  operate  some  of  Uielr 
lines  because  of  lack  of  traffic.  They  teU  us 
they  must  have  34  cars  per  mile  per  year  or 
$7,000  per  mile  revenue  to  break  even. 

On  this  six  mile  line  from  Sanborn  to 
Wanda,  we  had  in  1970,  192  cars  generating 
$38,666  in  total  revenue  on  which  the  rail- 
road showed  a  net  profit  of  $1,911.  Most  Im- 
portant, the  carloadlngs  showed  a  steady  in- 
crease from  1968.  Along  with  this  steady  in- 
crease in  traffic,  the  railroads  have  also  been 
granted  eight  general  rate  Increases  totaling 
29%  since  1968.  Another  increase  is  due  on 
May  1,  1972:  a  4%  general  Increase,  with  a 
6%  increase  aUowed  for  grain.  6%  for  lumber, 
6%  for  fertilizer,  and  6%  for  farm  machinery. 

The  question  arises,  is  the  charged  decreas- 
ing traffic  caused  by  a  lack  of  business  poten- 
tial in  the  area,  or  because  of  lack  of  servic- 
ing needs.  Certainly,  the  condition  of  the 
tracks  and  the  roadbeds,  which  prevent  any 
service  at  all  for  weeks  at  a  time,  are  Uie 
product  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

I  have  letters  In  my  files  showing  that 
the  country  elevators  in  this  general  area 
have  the  potential  of  from  200  to  600  cars 
of  in  and  out  shipments  each,  per  year. 

Our  farmers  today  are  producing  more 
than  ever  before  in  history  and  most  of  this 
production  must  be  shlppted  away  from  its 
point  of  origin.  To  account  for  this  record 
production,  there  must  also  be  a  tremendous 
"In"  shipment  of  fertilizer,  farm  machinery, 
lumber  and  other  supplies. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  building  In  Washington 
on  February  14,  Jim  Fetig,  in  the  Marketing 
division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
road said,  and  I  quote,  "We  have  too  many 
small  elevators."  He  said  big  grain  handlers 
do  a  better  Job  than  the  country  elevators.  He 
said  the  railroad  would  like  to  see  giant  farm 
centers  developed  which  would  contain  a 
regional  elevator,  a  regional  fertilizer  plant, 
a  regional  lumber  yard,  and  so  forth.  The 
farmers  could  haul  their  products  twenty  to 
forty  miles  to  these  regional  centers  and  also 
pick  up  their  "In"  shipments  there. 

While  there  is  a  growing  nationwide  effort 
to  revitalize  our  rural  areas,  the  railroads, 
according  to  Mr.  Fetlg's  testimony,  would 
condemn  it  to  death  by  depriving  it  of  vital 
transportation. 

As  for  revitalizing  our  Countryside.  I  would 
like  to  mention  what  has  been  done  In  the 
past  several  years  in  this  area.  Rural  Develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture alone  for  this  year  totalled  $2.8  bil- 
lion in  funding.  This  is  more  than  four  times 
that  of  fiscal  year  1961;  and  funding  has  dou- 
bled since  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  Rural 
Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  $1.3 
billion  credit  sharing  program  by  broadening 
and  expanding  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  include  guaranteed  and  Insured 
loans  for  job-creating  investments  and  for 
much  needed  community  facilities  In  rural 
areas. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bil- 
lion dollar  Rural  Development  Act  already 
this  year  and  the  Senate  is  now  working  on 
this  toward  final  enactment. 

The  President,  early  in  his  Administra- 
tion, appointed  a  Rural  Affairs  Council. 

But  Interest  in  rural  development  and 
helping  our  rural  communities  and  solving 
some  problems  is  not  limited  to  government 
alone.  We  now  have  before  Congress  legisla- 
tion, endorsed  by  the  railroads  I  might  add, 
entitled  the  "Surface  Transportation  Act". 
In  one  title  alone,  it  wants  government  as- 
sistance to  guarantee  loans  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5  billion  to  Improve  transportation 
services  which  the  public  Interest  requires 
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but  for  which  needed  financing  Is  not 
available. 

The  abandonment  of  our  railroads  Is  nin- 
ning  counter  to  this  developing  tide  and  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  go  xmchallenged.  The 
very  life-blood  of  rural  Minnesota  is  at  stake. 
What  we  need  is  a  determination  of  the 
Impact  of  railroad  abandonment  on  oxir 
countryside  economy  and  a.  moratorium  on 
railroad  abandonment  untU  that  study  is 
completed.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
this  end  In  this  session  of  Congress  and  I 
am  working  constantly  to  achieve  this  goal. 

This  abandonment  hearing  today  is  but 
the  first  of  many  which  will  be  held  if  the 
present  plans  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern Railroad  to  reduce  service  are  allowed 
to  proceed.  The  railroad  has  been  explicit  in 
pinpointing  the  lines  it  plans  to  abandon. 
These  lines  reach  Into  the  very  heart  of  our 
6th  Congressional  District.  We  must  today 
take  steps  to  Insure  the  growth  of  this  great 
agricultural  area  and  the  growth,  rather 
than  neglect,  of  the  public  service  rail  lines 
on  which  the  very  life  of  ova  rural  com- 
munities depends. 

Highways  In  this  entire  area  are  Inade- 
quate. We  have  several  hundred  communi- 
ties In  this  State  without  year-round  high- 
ways, that  means  nine-ton  weight  carrying 
roads.  Transportation  In  many  areas  would 
be  paralyzed  without  these  railroad  lines 
and  communities  could  not  compete.  There 
1>  now  additional  talk  of  diverting  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit. 

I  commend  the  communities  present  for 
working  together  In  one  vast  appeal  and 
effort.  As  I  stated;  I  wanted  Commission 
members  present  to  sense  the  deep  concern 
expressed  by  our  people  today.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  find  the  answers  to  keeping 
«ur  railroads.  K  the  railroads,  under  present 
eondltlons,  cannot  respond  to  the  needs  of 
rural  America,  then  we  must  carefully  re- 
eonalder  the  operation  of  these  raU  lines. 
To  the  extent  that  Government  can  be  help- 
ful. I  pledge  aU  that  I  can  do  in  that  area. 


TIOLENCE  IN  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLET 

OF  OBORCXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS5ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Iff.  BRIN^IiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  during  the  past  2 
days  needless  and  unnecessary  violence 
has  again  erupted.  This  violence  is  a 
product  of  that  small  segment  of  our 
peculation  which  is  seeking  to  divide  and 
dlmtpt  our  coimtry  at  a  time  when  uni- 
ty bdiind  the  President  is  imperative. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  it 
Is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
bring  to  the  attenticm  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Columbus,  Oa.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  May  18,  durhig  Armed 
Forces  Week.  This  resolution  sets  forth 
in  excellent  terms  a  strong  statement  of 
support  for  the  President — a  statement 
of  support  which  I  feel  is  shared  by  a 
vast  majority  of  Americans. 

The  resolution  reads: 

Resoltttion 

Whereas,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  have  been  engaged  In  mUitary  action 
to  preserve  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
against  Communist  aggression  since  1985, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  has  taken  bold  and 
decisive  action  to  bring  the  Vietnam  conflict 
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to  an  honorable  concliision  by  cutting  supply 
routes  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  including 
the  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  and  air 
bombardment  of  rail  and  highway  targets, 
and 

Whereas,  this  action  by  oiur  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  In  keeping  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  American  military  history  to  em- 
ploy effective  power  at  the  most  critical  point 
at  the  appropriate  time  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  objective,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  especially  signiflcant  during 
this  Armed  Forces  Week  to  take  note  of 
President  Nixon's  actions,  now  therefore 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce hereby  enthusiastically  endorses  the 
action  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  In  this 
matter  and  pledges  him  their  fuU  support, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  during  this 
Armed  Forces  Week,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Conunerce  sa- 
lutes not  only  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but 
all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  in 
particular  those  stationed  in  our  community 
at  Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  to  whom  we  re- 
affirm our  special  respect  and  esteem  for 
loyal  and  faithful  service  to  ovir  country, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
rescdutlon  be  provided  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Commanders  of 
OONARC,  Third  Army  and  Fort  Benning, 
Senators  Talmadge  and  Oambiell,  Congress- 
man Brlnkley  and  the  Mayor  of  Columbus. 


IS  THE  END  IN  SIGHT? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  WGN 
Radio  and  Television  In  Chicago.  HI., 
broadcast  an  editorial  on  Vietnam  from 
Saturday,  May  13,  through  Wednesday, 
May  17.  This  editorial  was  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  my  opinion  since  I  believe  it 
represents  grassroots  public  thinking  far 
more  than  the  automatic  criticism  of  the 
President  which  came  from  the  ultra- 
liberal  commentators  who  dominate  the 
news  media. 

As  the  President  lands  for  the  negotia- 
tions with  Soviet  leaders,  I  am  sure  he  is 
fortified  by  knowing  that  public  opinion 
is  behind  him,  and  most  Americans  wish 
him  success  in  his  efforts. 

The  editorial  follows : 

18  The  End  Im  Sight? 

The  over-long  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  taken  a  new  turn.  The  new 
course  may  lead,  next  year  or  the  year  after 
to  Communist  control  of  all  Indo-China. 
But  It  should  also  lead,  sooner  than  later, 
to  an  end  to  one  of  the  longest  military  In- 
volvements in  our  nation's  history. 

President  Nixon's  address  to  the  nation 
and  the  world,  the  most  forth-rig^t  and  open 
statement  he's  made  on  Vietnam,  puts  all 
the  cards,  at  least  all  of  our  cards,  on  the 
table.  While  Mr.  Nixon  outlined  three  op- 
tions, he  did  not  mention  others  which  he 
could  have  elected,  options  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  one  he  chose  .  .  .  full-scale 
naval  blockade,  which  Is  an  act  of  war  .  .  . 
the  re-lntroductlon  of  large  numbers  of 
American  troops  to  resume  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  \ise  of  the 
ultimate  weapons  of  our  nuclear  arsenal. 
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In  this  perspective,  it  seems  the  President 
has  chosen  the  truest  course.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  want  the  UJ3.  out  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  opened  a  path  which  he  said 
would  humiliate  no  one.  We  will,  as  the 
President  told  the  world,  withdraw  aU  our 
forces  within  four  months  from  the  date 
American  prisoners-of-VTar  are  released  and 
a  supervised  cease-fire  begins. 

Apparently  withdrawn  from  our  proposals 
are  all  Vietnamese  political  considerations. 
This,  really,  never  was  any  of  our  business. 

While  we  have  little  faith  in  the  endiu-- 
abillty  of  a  cease-fire  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  whUe  we  see  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment eventually  dominating  all  of  Indo- 
China,  we  see  President  Nixon's  proposals  as 
the  most  reasonable  method  of  accomplish- 
ing what  finally  has  become  our  national  pur. 
pose  there  .  .  .  the  return  of  the  American 
prisoners  and  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the 
60,000  American  troops  stiU  in  Vietnam. 


IMPOUNDMENT  OP  FUNDS  BY  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Democratic  Caucus  took  a 
stand,  for  the  first  time,  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  imprecedented,  and  mas- 
sive impoimdment  of  funds  by  the  pres- 
ent admlnistraticni.  For  some  time  now, 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  withhold  moneys  for 
projects  and  programs  authorized  and 
funded  by  the  pongress,  and  vital  to  our 
districts. 

For  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  there  have 
been  over  $12  billion  in  appnvriated 
funds  withheld  in  each  year,  by  unilater- 
al action  of  the  executive  branch. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Insert  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  approved  this  week  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  expressing  concern 
over  this  practice.  I  am  also  taking  the 
liberty  of  listing  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution upon  presentation  to  the  caucus 
for  its  consideration. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  note  of  our  position,  and 
that  all  of  our  other  colleagues  will  join 
us  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  any  confronta- 
tion between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  on  this  issue. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  to  be  Proposed  foe  Adoption  bt 

THE    DEMOCKATIC    CaVCUS 
XESOLUnON 

Relating  to  the  Impoundment  of  funds  in 
the  executive  branch 

Jtesolved,  TbtX  the  massive  and  unprece- 
dented impoundment  of  funds  by  the  present 
Administration — 

(1)  has  the  general  effect  of  limiting  and 
changing,  by  unilateral  action  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  the  programs 
and  policies  authorized  by  the  Congress; 

<2)  generally  contravenes  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  In  making  appropriations  of  funds 
to  support  those  authorized  programs  and 
p<dicies;  and 

(3)  disregards  the  co-equals  status  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Therefore,  It  Is  the  sense  of  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  tbat — 

(A)  funds  currsntly  Impounded  Bbould  be 
released  and  utilized  for  tbe  programs  and 
purposes  for  wblch  they  were  appropriated; 

(B)  there  be  no  further  Impoundments  of 
funds  on  a  massive  scale;  and 

(C)  the  Congress  should  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  reas- 
sert Its  constitutional  i>owers  with  respect  to 
these  matters. 

ST    SPOMSOBS 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Olenn  M.  Anderson, 
William  R.  Anderson,  PhUUp  Burton,  Richard 
T.  Hanna,  Edward  I.  Koch. 

Bella  Abzug,  Brock  Adams,  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo,  BUI  Alexander,  Les  Asp  In,  Herman  Ba- 
dUlo,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  John  Brademas, 
Hugh  Carey,  William  Clay,  George  W.  Collins. 

James  C.  Corman,  George  E.  Danlelson, 
Frank  E.  Denholm.  John  Dlngell,  Robert 
Drlnan,  Joshua  EUberg,  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
William  D.  Ford.  Ella  T.  Grasso,  William  T. 
Green,  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Michael  Harrington,  Ken  Hechler,  Henry 
Helstoskl.  Louise  Day  Hicks,  James  J.  Howard, 
William  L.  Hungate,  Peter  N.  Kyros,  Robert 
L.  Leggett,  Arthur  A.  Link,  Spark  Matsunaga, 
Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  WlUlam  S. 
Moorhead. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Claude  Pepper,  J.  J.  Pickle, 
Otis  G.  Pike,  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Charles  B. 
Rangel,  Peter  Rodlno,  Fred  B.  Rooney,  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan,  Fernand  St  Germain,  James  H. 
Scheuer.  John  F.  Seiberllng,  B.  F.  Sisk,  Louis 
Stokes,  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


A  CASE  OF  SLOPPY  JOURNALISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    - 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
continuing  study  of  the  responsibility 
and  ethics  of  the  press  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  following  article  would  seem 
to  be  relevant: 

A  Cask  or  Si.oppt  Journalism 
(By  Russel  B.  Nye) 

When  it  comes  to  facts,  I  have  never  really 
trusted  newspapers  very  much.  A  youth  spent 
In  what  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormlck  used  to 
call  "Chloagoland,"  reading  the  Tribune,  and 
35  years  of  historical  research  have  con- 
vinced me  that  newspapermen  are  highly 
fallible  sources  of  Information.  When  I  heard 
Martin  Nolan  of  The  Boston  Globe  remark 
,  confidently  on  television  (October  34,  1971) 
that  there  were  "over  50,000  war  resisters  in 
Canada,"  I  thought  he  might  really  know. 
The  figure  seemed  to  me  Important,  so  I 
wrote  to  Nolan,  asking  his  source. 

Nolan's  reply  was  not  helpful.  He  cited 
James  Reston  Jr.  who  had  used  the  50.000 
figiu-e  in  The  New  Republic  without  attribu- 
tion. Newspapermen  quoting  other  news- 
papermen arouse  my  suspicion,  so  I  thought 
I'd  look  it  up,  especially  when  that  50,000 
began  txirning  up  all  over  the  media. 

I  began  in  1968.  That  year  a  writer  In  The 
Progressive  thought  there  were  "at  least  10,- 
.  000  draft  evaders  In  Canada.  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  gave  estimates  varying  from 
300-400  to  35,000.  Edmund  Taylor,  in  a  well- 
researched  article  In  the  soon-to-be-defunct 
Reporter,  cited  a  Nete  York  Times  estimate  of 
4.000;  another  by  a  Toronto  antldraft  group 
of  10.000;  and  Canadian  press  estimates  of 
14.000  up.  The  Atlantic,  using  the  Toronto 
group's  figure,  came  up  with  3,000-10.000. 

In  1969  amazing  things  happened.  The 
New  York  Times  in  April  settled  for  "several 
tl\ousand"  draft  evaders  in  Canada.  In  De- 
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cember.  however.  It  raised  that  to  60,000  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  from  the  Toronto 
draft-resistors'  group — a  number  soon  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  American  press.  That  the 
figure  represented  a  spectacular  increase  of 
66.000  over  the  1968  news  report  bothered 
nobody  at  the  rimes,  while  CBC'a  "Public 
Eye"  program,  perhaps  carried  away  by  the 
Times,  also  estimated  60.000. 

In  1070  things  settled  down  a  bit,  but  not 
for  long.  The  Times  shifted  Its  estimate  to 
6,000-60,000  (a  delightfully  fiexlble  figure, 
I  thought)  as  well  as  quoting  an  "independ- 
ent estimate  of  30.000."  The  Toronto  group 
(which  used  10,000  in  1968)  now  placed  the 
number  at  60,000  (the  Times  again?)  which 
other  papers  dutifully  printed.  Stewart  Al- 
sop.  In  Newsweek,  fixed  for  no  discernible 
reason  on  35,000-30,000.  Roger  WUl<ams.  of 
the  Toronto  group,  used  the  Times'  60.000 
but  insisted  that  "qualified  observers"  cal- 
culated "many  more  than  that."  (This 
seemed  to  me  an  Interesting  situation,  in 
which  draft  evaders  in  Canada  quoted  the 
Times  which  quoted  draft  evaders  in  Cana- 
da.) Vance  Garner  of  the  Montreal  Resist- 
ers' CouncU.  entered  the  field  with  a  state- 
ment that  there  were  14,000  draft-age  landed 
immigrants  "here  now,"  a  figure  I  found 
Impossiole  to  derive  from  any  known  Cana- 
dian Immigration  reports.  He  escalated  things 
further  by  claiming  that  there  were  actually 
"three  to  four  times  that  many"  illegally  in 
Canada,  i.e.,  43.000-56,000.  A  staff  worker  for 
the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam  told  the  press  that  there  were  60,000 
draft  evaders  In  Canada  (once  more  tbe 
Times),  a  figure  which  included  80,000  In 
Toronto  alone. 

The  year  1971  was  wilder,  Newsweek  cited 
50,000-70,000,  doubling  what  their  man  Alsop 
said  a  year  before.  Parade,  apparently  quot- 
ing the  Clergy  and  Laymen  group,  said  there 
were  30,000  in  Toronto.  The  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  for  Its  part,  chose  30,000-100.000. 
Mike  Wallace  on  "Sixty  Minutes"  used  a  new 
Montreal  Resisters'  estimate  of  100,000,  not- 
ing that  it  was  perhaps  Inflated,  but  offer- 
ing no  alternative.  Nolan,  citing  Reston,  and 
Reston,   citing   nobody,   said    "over   50,000." 

The  most  curious  statistics  of  1971,  how- 
ev.er,  appeared  in  Rogers  Williams'  book.  The 
New  Exiles,  which  had  few  footnotes  and 
no  bibliography.  Williams  on  different  pages 
cited  both  40,000  and  60,000  (the  Times 
again!)  for  1970.  On  another  page  he  put  the 
number  In  mid-1967  at  5,000-6,000,  repre- 
senting an  Increase  of  34,000-55,000  in  less 
than  three  years,  certainly  one  of  the  least- 
noticed  mass  migrations  in  modem  history. 
On  two  other  pages  he  reported  35,000  evad- 
ers and  deserters  legally  in  Canada,  and  on 
yet  another  page,  by  adding  wives  and  chil- 
dren, he  got  the  number  (legal  or  illegal?) 
to  50,000-60,000.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  his 
study,  he  increased  this  to  50,000-100,000. 

1973  may  be  a  banner  year  for  inflation. 
Newsweek  led  off  in  January  with  "75,000, 
mostly  in  Canada,"  while  David  Brinkley, 
with  oracular  finality,  made  It  75,000-100,000. 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  in  an  Interview  given 
to  The  Los  Angeles  Times  news  service,  esti- 
mated there  are  "about  30,000  of  these  men  in 
Canada."  Since  Senator  Taft,  who  has  initi- 
ated legislation,  and  Brinkley,  who  was 
conunenting  on  It.  differ  by  55,000-80,000. 
the  variance  seems  significant.  They  can't 
both  be  right. 

In  January,  Gannett  News  Service  used  the 
figure  "60,000-100,000,"  which  strikes  me  as 
having  a  generous  margin  of  built-in  error. 
In  February,  UPI  settled  on  70,000.  The  last 
four  references  I  have  seen  In  January  and 
February,  1973,  choose  70.000. 

What  emerges  from  all  this,  and  I  have  not 
by  any  means  exhausted  examples,  is  clear 
evidence  of  extremely  sloppy  Journalism. 
Newspaper  and  television  reports  on  draft 
evaders  and  deserters  in  Canada  have,  over 
those  two  years,  varied  from  10.000  to  100,- 
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000,  a  margin  of  error  that  ought  to  have 
stirred  a  twinge  of  doubt  In  some  newspaper- 
man's breast  somewhere.  Most  striking  in  the 
stories  was  the  almost  complete  lack  of  plain 
l^work.  I  found  no  journalist  who  had  con- 
sulted easily  obtainable  Canadian  immigra- 
tion figures,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
none  who  had  researched  the  realities  of 
Canadian  Immigration  laws.  One  cannot,  as 
Alsop  write,  simply  walk  across  the  Cana- 
dian bMder  and  "fade  Into  the  economy." 
or.  as  Newsweek  nUsleadlngly  impUed,  gain 
landed  Inmiigrant  status  simply  by  asking  at 
the  border.  Canadian  embassy  and  consular 
sources  that  have  no  ax  to  grind  will,  if 
asked,  estimate  about  10,000  American  draft 
evaders  In  Canada  (about  the  same  number 
of  Canadians  have  volunteered  for  the  UJB. 
Army),  but  nobody  asks  them. 

As  for  me,  I  trust  the  press  no  more  than 
before,  nor  do  I  have  any  more  information 
than  before.  I  don't  know  how  many  draft 
evaders  there  are  In  Canada  or  elsewhere,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  growing  debate  over  am- 
nesty, I'd  like  to  know  as  accurately  and 
honestly  as  possible. 


LOYALTY  DAY  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6,  1972,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Loyalty  Day  ceremony  conducted  at 
Wormleysburg,  Pa.,  my  congressional 
district. 

Col.  M.  J.  Caraccia,  commanding  of- 
ficer for  the  New  Cumberland  Army  De- 
pot at  New  C^umberland,  Pa.,  made  the 
principal  presentation  for  this  occasion. 
Because  Colonel  Caraccia's  remarks  con- 
tain some  meaningful  and  Inspirational 
observations,  I  insert  them  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 

LoTALTT  Day  1973 

Traditionally  we  commemorate  occasions 
such  as  this  Loyalty  Day  celebration  with 
parades,  fiylng  the  National  Flag  in  front  of 
our  homes  and  displaying  our  patriotism  in 
a  number  of  other  ways.  We  may  even  listen 
to  a  patriotic  speech — ^If  It  Is  not  too  long- 
winded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  years  past  we  used 
to  show  our  patriotism  on  a  greater  scale 
than  we  do  today.  Then,  fiag-wavlng  was  not 
considered  corny  or  unsophisticated. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  less  patriotic 
today;  but,  we  do  seem  less  willing  to  display 
our  patriotism  In  the  ojjen.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  who  prize  freedom  and  love  our  country 
should  be  less  self-conscious  about  showing 
it. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  outward  show  of 
patriotism  fashionable  once  again — not  the 
pseudo-patriotism  of  the  strident,  self-seek- 
ing extremist  who  assails  the  character  of  our 
public  ofBclals,  undermines  our  institutions, 
and  makes  a  mockery  of  the  bEtslc  values  for 
which  this  country  stands — but  the  true 
patriotism  of  the  decent,  honest,  kindly 
American  who  can  be  counted  on  to  serve  and 
defend  his  country  selflessly  and  without 
fanfare.  In  triumph  or  adversity. 

It  is  in  this  vein  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  wonder 
how  many  Americans  have  read  this  docu- 
ment lately.  It  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
state  papers  In  all  history.  I  think  most  of 
us  grew  up  believing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  be  peculiarly  American,  but 
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It  is  more.  Its  reference  Is  not  solely  to  tbe 
people  of  the  thirteen  colonies — but  to  men 
everjrwhere.  Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  this 
historic  document. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  ' 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments 
aie  instituted  among  men.  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. That  whenever  any  form  of  Govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it.  and  to  institute  new  Govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  which  prin- 
ciples and  organizing  its  powers  In  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness." 

These  words — ^written  principally  by 
Thomas  Jefferson— expressed  a  complete  po- 
litical phUosophy  and  an  entire  theory  of 
government.  Nowhere  in  literature  has  so 
much  been  said  in  so  few  words.  This  is  the 
document  which  gave  rise  to  the  great 
American  dream  of  equal  opportunity  for 
everyone,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed 
or  social  baclcground.  No  document  In  his- 
tory matches  it  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
men  who  cherish  freedom.  No  clearer  Jus- 
tification of  man's  right  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  exists. 

I  wish  I  ootUd  say  that  we  in  this  country 
have  always  been  true  to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Democracy  in  the  United  States  has 
gone  through  a  series  of  difficult  periods. 
Just  over  a  century  ago.  we  were  rent  by  a 
great  war  which,  in  four  bloody  years,  pitted 
one-half  of  this  Nation  against  the  other. 
We  have  bad  our  election  frauds  and  our 
scandals  in  government.  We  have  experi- 
enced difficulties  in  establishing  and  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  minorities.  And  we 
still  have  a  large  number  of  vocal  dissidents 
who  give  if  nothing  else,  considerable  en- 
couragement to  tbe  enemies  of  this  republic. 
Bo  democracy  Is  still  Imperfect  in  the  United 
States — although  it  remains  the  hope  and 
the  inspiration  for  people  the  world  over. 

Up  through  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. America  was  largely  preoccupied  In 
transforming  a  continent  into  a  nation.  But 
In  1917.  we  entered  the  First  World  War — 
and  the  weight  of  our  effort  turned  the  tide 
of  battle. 

The  Second  World  War  ended  our  ado- 
lescence. When  the  war  was  over,  our  coun- 
try had  at  least  grown  up  and  assumed  its 
responsibilities  as  a  great  world  power.  With 
a  compassion  and  an  understanding  unique 
in  history,  we  aided  both  friend  and  foe  alike 
to  recover  from  the  destruction  of  war.  In 
the  Interest  of  the  dignity  and  welfare  of 
man.  we  developed  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
other  aid  programs  to  aUevlate  misery — 
and  to  raise  hope  in  areas  where  there  was 
only  despair. 

The  focal  point  of  aggression  in  today's 
troubled,  restless  world  is  in  Vietnam.  In 
that  beleaguered  country  "Freedom  is  on 
the  line." 

But.  we  are  not  standing  idly  by — we  have 
not  sought  Ignoble  peace.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. We  are  helping  the  South  Vietnamese 
meet  overt  and  covert  communist  aggres- 
sion. We  are  helping  defend  another  fron- 
tier of  freedom. 

To  those  who  oppose  our  actions  in  Viet- 
nam, I  would  ask:  "Where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  against  communist  aggression?"  For 
we  have  learned  that  to  yield  to  aggression 
brings  only  greater  threats  and  brings  even 
more  destructive  war.  To  stand  firm  Is  the 
only  guarantee  of  our  own  freedom. 

The  challenge  Is  clear  and  unequivocal. 

The  future  of  the  free  world — the  conditions 

of  human  life  for  years  to  come  are  being 

determined  now. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  spend  a 
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;few   mhiutes   talking   about   the    Internal 
challenges  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

Today  America  has  a  great  stake  in  free- 
dom. For  many  people  freedom  Is  an  ab- 
straction. It  becomes  reality  for  them  only 
when  It  is  denied.  Like  any  abstract  con- 
cept, freedom  has  little  meaning  except  in 
terms  of  contrast. 

Freedom  vs  slavery,  freedom  vs  imprison- 
ment, freedom  vs  personal  restriction,  free- 
dom vs  death.  Most  Americans  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  imprisoned — to  experience 
harassment — or  to  hear  the  sinister  knock  on 
the  door  of  their  home.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  many  of  us  take  freedom  for  granted. 
With  equal  danger,  some  Americans  con- 
ftise  freedom  with  license.  From  its  earliest 
records,  history  shows  us  that  when  license 
becomes  the  liberty  of  self-indulgence — then 
freedom  from  want  becomes  freedom  from 
work — freedom  of  worship  becomes  freedom 
from  worship — freedom  of  speech  becomes 
freedom  from  truth — freedom  from  fear  be- 
comes freedom  from  duty. 

History  is  full  of  accounts  of  mighty  na- 
tions which  lost  their  perspective  and  sank 
into  oblivion.  Swept  up  in  the  desire  for  self- 
gratification,  they  were  unable  to  cope  with 
hardship — and  were  swaUowed  whole  by  na- 
tions less  wealthy,  less  secure — but  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  their  goals. 

Our  hindsight  should  be  crystal  clear;  and 
we  should  recognize  the  two  sides  of  oiur 
greatness.  One  Is  an  expansive  territory 
coupled  with  population,  unprecedented  pro- 
duction. Immense  wealth,  and  mUltary 
strength.  Certainly,  these  material  benefits 
are  a  source  of  pride  and  outward  security. 
But — the  other  side — tempered  in  almost  two 
centuries  of  conduct,  character,  and  service 
of  the  highest  order — is  tbe  most  important, 
if  America  is  to  endure. 

This  is  the  soul  of  America.  We  are  a  re- 
public built  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  To  let  this  founda- 
tion erode — to  let  ova  Ideals  and  values  be 
compromised — is  as  lacking  in  patriotism  as 
would  be  abject  sxirrender  to  our  foes.  Prayer, 
undaunted  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  are  the 
building  blocks  of  our  Nation — ^Freedom  is 
the  keystone. 

Its  q>ark  sprang  into  flame  in  this  coun- 
try— and  has  never  been  extinguished.  It  is 
a  grand  concept  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Our  growth  stems  from  the  principles  we 
live  by  as  a  nation  and  from  the  goals  we 
have  always  sought.  As  a  result,  we  have  be- 
come tbe  symbol  of  hope  for  mankind:  A 
free  society,  tinder  a  free  government  of  self- 
disciplined  individuals — who  freely  adhere — 
to  their  own  self-made  rules  of  society.  We 
have  long  known — and  sometimes  forgot- 
ten— that  the  foundation  of  our  government 
Is  government  by  law;  that  without  order. 
Justice  and  freedom  wm  disappear.  In  the 
final  accounting,  our  national  security — and 
that  of  others — will  rest  upon  our  adherence 
to  our  principles. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  Intense  self-inspec- 
tion, and  there  are  those  who  say  our  princi- 
ples are  outmoded — that  times  have 
changed — that  truth,  honor,  justice,  adher- 
ence to  law  are  all  outdated.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  I  could  say  to  that,  but  I  guess 
Hogwash!  will  have  to  suffice.  We  need  noth- 
ing new,  except  perhaps  a  rededicatlon  to 
our  principles. 

Tii«  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  of  Rights  spell  out  our  na- 
tlontU  principles  In  clear,  coherent  language. 
Not  Just  the  language  of  the  times,  but  the 
language  for  all  time.  Just  listen:  "And  for 
the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  a  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor." 
That  Is  the  last  sentence  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Nothing  depicts  more  clear- 
ly dedication  to  principle. 

No,  we  need  no  new  principles — for  in  the 
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recorded  history  of  man,  our  principles  are 
stiU  new,  untarnished  by  the  passage  of  time. 
America,  the  America  we  know,  and  the 
America  our  children  will  know — is  still  the 
great  experiment — the  raw  young  upstart 
among  world  cultiu^s — the  great  hope  of 
humanity. 

What  we  do  need  is  the  steadfast  dedi- 
cation to  those  principles  shown  by  Patrick 
Henry,  Nathan  Hale,  John  Paul  Jones,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  General  Marshall,  and  the  un- 
known soldiers  who  lie  in  Arlington.  Char- 
acter, honor,  loyalty,  integrity,  devotion  to 
duty  and  tenacity  of  purpose — these  are  the 
bedrock  of  our  existence.  They  have  sus- 
tained us  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

Today,  let  us  renew  our  dedication  to  our 
American  principles — as  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can troops  renewed  it  in  the  swamps  and 
jungles  of  Vietnam — to  keep  faith  with  our 
Founding  Fathers.  Let  us  express  our  pride 
in  America — and  take  our  stand  unflinch- 
ingly for  the  cause  of  freedom. 


COMMONSENSE  AND  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  made  on  September  24, 1971, 1 
said  that  forced  school  busing  would  be 
coimterproductive  in  terms  of  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  racial  harmony  and  a 
society  without  discrimination. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  scholarly  study 
conducted  by  Harvard  experts  to  back  up 
my  commonsense  appraisal.  Indeed, 
the  studies  then  available  seemed  to 
point  in  the  opposite  direction. 

However,  over  the  weekend  I  was  in- 
terested to  read  about  a  new,  major  study 
of  the  effects  of  busing  in  five  cities.  As 
described  in  the  Washington  Post,  this 
study,  by  Harvard  Prof.  David  J.  Armor, 
demonstrates  that  busing  simply  does 
not  work;  it  does  not  leeid  to  the  results 
sought  by  its  advocates.  The  study  de- 
termined that  in  some  cases  busing  has 
"led  to  a  worsening  of  race  relations, 
rather  than  improvement." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  reporting  on  the 
study,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  21,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Achievement,  Tolerance  Unimproved: 

Study  Casts  Doubt  on  Busing 

( By  Lawrence  Felnberg) 

A  major  study  of  school  desegregation  by 
busing  In  five  Northern  cities  concludes  that 
achievement  test  scores  of  black  students 
have  not  been  raised.  Moreover,  the  busing 
experiments,  in  several  cases,  have  led  to  a 
worsening  of  race  relations,  rather  than  an 
Improvement. 

The  study  reports  that  the  grades  of  Negro 
students  generally  fell  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  predominantly  white  schools  be- 
cause grading  standards  were  higher. 

Black  youngsters  in  these  schools,  the  study 
says,  have  a  stronger  sense  of  racial  Identity 
anc:  a  greater  desire  for  black  separatism  than 
do  students  In  predominantly  black  schools. 

The  report  suggests  that  much  of  the  re- 
search on  race  and  education  done  before  the 
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late  19606  and  widely  used  In  court  Integra- 
tion  decisions  1b  now  outdated  because  It 
falls  to  take  Into  account  the  new  militancy 
and  pride  of  many  black  students. 

The  64-page  study  was  written  by  David  J. 
Armor,  an  associate  professor  of  sociology  at 
Harvard  University  who  prevloiisly  had  con- 
ducted research  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

It  Includes  research  on  a  city-suburb  de- 
segregation program  In  Boston,  which  Armor 
conducted  himself,  plus  data  on  similar  pro- 
grams In  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Riverside.  Calif.,  and  White  Plains,  N.T. 

Overall,  about  5,000  students,  ranging  from 
grades  one  to  13.  have  participated  In  these 
busing  programs.  The  da^a  that  Armor  com- 
piled from  1965  to  1971  follows  the  children 
for  frcHn  one  to  Ave  years. 

Armor's  study  has  been  presented  at  a 
seminar  at  Harvard,  and  It  Is  scheduled  for 
publication  this  summer  In  The  Public  In- 
terest magazine. 

He  said  In  an  Interview  that  his  study  is  the 
largest  showing  the  "bofore  and  after '  effect 
of  long-term  busing  projects  by  using  the 
same  tests  to  compare  bused  children  with 
others. 

In  the  mid-1960s  Armor  worked  on  a  gov- 
ernment research  project,  headed  by  James 
S.  Coleman,  which  complied  a  massive  report 
on  race  and  education.  The  report  concluded 
that  lower-class  black  students  make  some 
academic  gains  In  predominantly  middle- 
class  white  schools. 

But  in  his  new  study  Armor  notes  that 
the  tests  Coleman  used  were  all  given  at  the 
same  time — In  the  fall  of  1965.  Thus,  con- 
clusions about  the  effect  of  Integration  were 
made,  he  said,  by  comparing  youngsters  in 
schools  with  different  proportions  of  black 
and  white  students,  rather  than  by  following 
the  same  children  after  they  had  switched 
from  a  predominantly  black  school  to  a  pre- 
dominantly white  one. 

"no   SXCItlFICANT   CAINS" 

In  four  of  the  programs  he  studied.  Armor 
said,  black  children  bused  to  suburban 
schools  made  "no  significant  gains"  when 
compared  to  other  black  students  who  stayed 
In  inner-city  schools  or  to  whites  who  took 
the  same  achievement  tests. 

In  the  fifth  program,  Hartford,  the  results 
were  mixed.  Negro  children  in  suburban 
schools  did  better  in  some  grades.  But  In 
others,  the  children  in  their  neighborhood 
schools  scored  higher. 

Armor,  whose  prime  field  of  work  is  re- 
search methods  and  statistics,  said  he  also 
reviewed  reports  on  over  a  dozen  other  de- 
segregation programs.  Including  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  Rochester,  N.T.  All  of  them,  he 
said,  were  seriously  flawed,  either  by  includ- 
ing different  tests  at  different  times  or  by 
not  having  a  control  group  against  which  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  students  who  were 
bused. 

Besides  the  data  on  achievement.  Armor's 
study  contains  the  results  of  questionnaires 
and  psychological  tests  given  to  measure 
children's  attitudes  toward  themselves  and 
toward  other  races. 

Contrary  to  expectations  based  on  earlier 
research.  Armor  said  the  aspirations  of  black 
children  were  slightly  lower  in  mostly  white 
schools  than  in  all-black  ones.  But  in  both 
types  of  scliools,  he  said,  their  ambitions — 
for  white-collar  Jobs  and  a  college  educa- 
tion— were  generally  high. 

One  factor  in  the  slight  decline,  he  said, 
may  be  the  lower  grades  that  many  Negro 
students  get  in  predominantly  white  schools. 
He  said  that  in  his  study  their  marks  aver- 
aged about  half  a  grade  lower  in  these 
schools — about  C  compared  to  a  B-minus  in 
the  mostly  black  schools. 

"Since  black  students  are  behind  white 
students  (on  standard  achievement  tests)", 
he  said,  "we  should  expect  their  grades  to 
fall  when  they  are  taken  from  all  competl- 
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tion  in  an  all-black  school  to  the  competition 
in  a  predominantly  white  school." 

In  the  measures  of  racial  attitudes.  Armor 
said  the  data  indicated  that  "Integration 
heightens  racial  identity  and  consciousness 
(and)  enhances  ideologies  that  promote  ra- 
cial segregation." 

This  finding,  he  said,  is  "the  converse  .  .  . 
of  one  of  the  central  sociological  hypotheses 
In  integration  policy  .  .  .  that  integration 
should  reduce  racial  stereotypes,  increase 
tolerance,  and  generally  Improve  race  rela- 
tions." 

Instead,  he  said,  "the  effect  is  the  <^po- 
site." 

One  indicator  of  this,  he  said,  was  the 
question  he  asked  black  students  in  Boston: 
"If  you  could  be  in  any  school  you  wanted, 
how  many  students  would  be  white?" 

Among  those  bused  to  suburban  schools 
the  proportion  wanting  a  school  less  than 
half  white  Increased  from  51  per  cent  to  81 
per  cent  between  1968  and  1970.  For  a  group 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  stayed  in 
city  schools,  the  proportion  Increased  less 
markedly — ^from  47  per  cent  to  66  per  cent. 

The  bused  students  also  became  "much 
more  likely  to  support  the  idea  of  black 
power,"  Armor  said,  and  be>tween  1969  and 
1970,  they  reported  "less  friendliness  from 
whites,  more  free  time  spent  with  members 
of  their  own  race,  more  incidents  of  preju- 
dice, and  less  frequent  dating  with  white 
students." 

"In  other  words,"  he  concluded,  "the 
longer  the  contact  with  whites,  the  fewer 
the  kinds  of  interracial  experiences  that 
might  lead  to  a  general  improvement  of 
racial  tolerance." 

He  said  the  trend  is  "clearest"  for  older 
black  students,  but  also  occurred  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  "It  seems  to  be  true  for 
whites  also,"  be  said,  "Insofar  as  their  sup- 
port for  the  integration  program  decreases 
and  own-race  preferences  increase  as  contact 
increases." 

Even  though  "In  the  formal  sense  ...  all 
races  are  treated  equally"  in  an  integrated 
school.  Armor  said  the  integration  Itself 
"does  very  little  in  the  short  term  to  elimi- 
nate the  socio-economic  and  academic  status 
differentials."  Thus,  he  said,  stereotyped  be- 
liefs can  be  reinforced. 

"For  black  students,"  he  said,  "initial 
stereotypes  about  white  students  as  snob- 
bish, superior,  and  straight  may  be  partially 
confirmed  by  actual  experience;  the  same 
may  be  true  for  white  stereotypes  of  black 
students  as  non-intellectual,  hostile,  and 
having  different  mm-al  standards." 

Pride  in  their  own  culture,  he  said,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  change 
in  black  attitudes,  especially  those  of  young 
Negroes,  during  the  past  decade. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,"  he  added,  "to 
view  the  increased  racial  solidarity  of  black 
students  as  a  completely  negative  finding 
(for)  ...  a  certain  amount  of  culture  con- 
flict (is)  Inevitable  and  even  necessary  if 
an  Integrated  society  is  to  be  realized." 

Armour,  who  Is  white  and  lives  in  a  Boston 
subiu-b,  said  his  own  children  attend  a 
school  to  which  black  youngsters  are  bused 
in  a  voluntary  program  and  he  urged,  that 
such  programs  be  continued. 

In  his  study  Armor  also  presented  data 
from  two  reports  showing  that  black  stu- 
dents in  suburban  schools  are  more  likely 
to  go  to  prestige  colleges  than  those  attend- 
ing inner-city  schools.  This  "channelling  ef- 
fect," he  said,  supports  one  of  the  hoped-for 
gains  of  integration. 

But,  Armor  said,  the  "integration  policy 
model,"  advanced  by  sociologists  and  courts, 
also  contends  that  integration  will  "enhance 
black  achievement,  aspirations,  and  self- 
esteem,  and  (improve)  race  relations." 

All  four  of  these  goals,  he  said,  have 
"failed  to  be  supp>orted  by  the  data."  And 
this,  he  said,  "calls  into  question"  the  value 
of  mandatory  busing  programs. 
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SIMEON  GOLAR  DAY 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF   SOXmi   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Simeon 
Golar  is  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  He 
is  a  native  of  Chester,  S.C.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  citizens  of  Ches- 
ter gave  a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of 
Chairman  Golar  when  he  returned  to  his 
boyhood  home  and  Mayor  Edward  H. 
Dawson  proclaimed  May  13  as  "Simeon 
Golar  Day."  Mr.  Golar  delivered  a  splen- 
did address  at  the  dinner  held  In  his 
honor.  His  remarks  are  worthy  of 'wide 
attention  and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Address  or  Simeon  Oolar 

Governor  West,  Mayor  Dawson,  Congress- 
man Oettys,  Mr.  Stanback,  Larry  Foster,  Mil- 
bum  Rlchburg,  distinguished  guests,  my  good 
friends  here  In  Chester  and  my  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  come  here  from  New 
York,  all  of  you  who  have  made  this  possible: 

I  thank  you  for  all  of  this.  I  shall  remember 
It  and  be  grateful  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Larry  Foster, 
who  got  all  this  started. 

I  am  grateful  to  Milbum  Rlchburg  and  bis 
committee  for  all  the  wonderful  things  they 
have  done — for  this  marvelous  dinner  that 
brought  us  together  today,  and  more. 

And  Mayor  Dawson,  I  am  ever  so  grateful 
for  your  proclamation,  declaring  this  Simeon 
Oolar  Day  In  Chester,  South  Carolina,  and  for 
this  key  to  the  City  of  Chester.  I  shall  cher- 
ish this  and  these  moments  all  of  my  life. 

Life  sometimes  brings  great  Joy  and  sadness 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  such  a  time 
for  me.  I  feel  such  Joy,  I  am  so  grateful  and 
proud  and  humbled  today  at  all  of  this;  and 
I  am  glad  that  my  daughters  Charlotte  and 
Katheriue  and  so  many  good  friends  are  here 
to  share  this  day  with  me;  and  yet  I  feel  the 
pain  of  sadness  that  my  parents,  Sim  and 
Mary  Oolar,  who  worked  so  hard,  and 
dreamed  so  long,  and  had  so  much  faith  and 
hope  could  not  have  lived  to  be  here  today, 
and  in  fact  never  lived  to  even  guess  that  one 
day  the  sickly  chUd  bom  on  Cemetery  Street 
whom  they  took  as  their  own,  and  more  than 
once  nursed  and  prayed  back  from  the  edge  of 
death,  would  receive  an  honor  such  as  this. 

I  am  grateful  to  you.  Governor  West,  for 
the  honor  you  pay  me  by  your  presence  here 
today. 

I  might  be  expected  to  feel  some  of  these 
things,  I  suppose,  on  finding  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  great  State  has  seen  fit  to  be 
present  today.  But  my  gratitude,  my  pride 
and  humUlty  are  enlarged  by  my  knowledge 
of  the  particular  man  who  happens  to  be  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  at 
this  time  in  our  history. 

For  Governor  John  West  stands  tall  in  the 
nation  as  a  leader  of  the  New  South  that  we 
rightly  hear  a  good  deal  about  these  days, 
alongside  Governor  Askew  of  Florida  and 
Governor  Carter  of  Georgia. 

Governor,  we  know  of  you  and  your  good 
works  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  beyond  the  borders  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  I  am  particularly  grateful  that  you 
saw  fit  to  come  here  today. 

Yet,  as  proud  as  I  am  of  the  personal  honor 
you  pay  me,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  you  do  more  than  honor  me  as  an  in- 
dividual today. 

I  suspect  you  have  come,  in  part,  because 
of  the  symbolism  of  this  occasion  and  its 
deeper  and  larger  meaning. 

For  we  have  come  to  this  place  this  after- 
noon, all  of  us,  across  the  gulf  of  space  and 
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time,  across  the  divide  of  Claas  and  color  and 
social  condition — some  of  us  who  have  been 
poor  and  have  known  oppression,  and  some 
of  us  who  are  poor  and  know  oppression 
gtiii— to  break  bread  together  and  drink  the 
draught  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  and 
be  reminded  of  the  essential  oneness  and 
unity  of  our  condition,  our  condition  as 
Southerners  or  Northerners,  as  Americans 
whose  forbears  and  kin  by  toU  and  labor  and 
love  have  built  this  nation  and  fought  and 
died  m  all  its  wars,  as  men  and  women, 
brothers  and  sisters  iinder  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  as  creatures  of  this  earth,  mankind, 
engaged  in  a  common  struggle  against  man's 
age-old  enemies  of  hunger,  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, and  of  Ignorance,  unreason  and  intoler- 
ance, and  anger  and  war  and  death. 

But  my  sense  of  the  larger  meaning  of  this 
occasion  does  not  diminish  for  me  my  per- 
sonal delight  at  coming  home.  It  has  been 
a  long  time,  and  now  I  have  come  home. 
And  my  heart  swriU  to  overflowing! 

For  ten  thousand  times  I  have  recalled  this 
place:  The  grey  frame  house  on  Cemetery 
Street  where  I  was  bom,  and  the  Raineys  and 
the  Whites  who  lived  on  either  side;  running 
barefoot  In  stimmertlme  with  pretty  Rosa 
Lee  Rainey,  with  long  braids  do>wn  her  back; 
picking  blackborrtea;  coUectlng  graashoppera 
in  Prlnoe  Albert  tobacco  cans;  and  June  bugs 
and  honeysuckle. 

And  Zlon  Church,  and  Sunday  School  and 
revival  meetings  and  bits  of  hymns  and 
spirituals  that  come  back  to  me  still,  that  I 
pause  silently  to  sing  from  time  to  time. 

And  my  first  day  of  school — the  old  school- 
house  on  Loomls  Street,  and  the  night  It 
burned  down  and  we  watched  the  red  and 
yellow  flames  leap  skyward  from  our  back 
porch. 

And  the  National  Exchange  Bank  where 
Daddy  worked,  and  the  day  It  closed,  and 
Daddy  being  out  of  work  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

And  I  recall  the  day  we  took  the  railroad 
train  for  New  York  City.  And  then  the  cold 
winters  and  odd  tenement  houses  where  we 
lived:  and  the  hot  summeis — the  hot  uttered, 
a^halt  streeU  of  WUltamsburg,  Brooklyn, 
where  I  played  and  fought  and  grew  up. 

And  ten  years  of  college  and  law  school  and 
work  at  night  In  New  York  Clay's  subways. 

And  then,  my  proud  achtevement  of  be- 
coming a  lawyer — and  years  of  arranging 
baU  and  trying  cases.  baUllng  proaecutors 
and  Judges,  and  closing  titles  to  ovar-mort- 
gaged,  hard-bou^t  ghetto  houses. 

And  those  long  hoxirs  and  daya  and 
months  and  years  I  walked  the  streets  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  organizing  and  making 
speeches  and  getting  signatures  on  desig- 
nating petitions,  and  getting  votes,  for  can- 
didates for  public  office.  And  some  of  you 
here  today,  who  had  faith  In  me  and  what 
I  was  doing,  walked  and  worked  with  me  and 
stand  by  me  stiU. 

Some  of  you  were  there  when  I  raised  my 
hand  to  take  office  under  Mayor  Robert  Wag- 
ner, and  the  half-dozen  times  since  then 
when  I  was  sworn  In  by  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
as  I  rose  toward  wider  and  larger  respon- 
sibility and  opportunity  to  serve. 

So,  like  the  mother  In  the  words  of 
Langston  Hughes'  poem. 

Well,  son,  I'll  tell  you: 

Life  for  me  atnt  been  no  crystal  stair. 

It's  had  tacks  in  it. 

And  splinters,  * 

And  boards  torn  up. 

And  places  with  no  carpet  on  ttie  floor — 

Bare. 

But  all  the  time 

I'se  been  a-cllmbtn'  on. 

And  reachin'  landln's. 

And  tumln*  comers. 

And  sometimes  goin'  In  the  dark 

Where  there  atnt  been  no  llglrt. 

So,  boy,  dont  yon  turn  back. 

Don't  you  set  down  on  the  i 
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'Cause  you  finds  it's  Under  hard. 

Dont  you  faU  now — 

For  I'se  stlU  goln'.  honey, 

I'se  still  climbin'. 

And  life  for  me  alnt  been  no  crystal  stair. 

And  ao,  after  It  aU,  It  U  good  to  come  home 
and  receive  the  sweet  approbation  of  brothers 
and  sisters  and  friends. 

But  I  suppose  life  "alnt  Iseen  no  crystal 
stair"  for  many  people  here  today,  and  for 
tens  and  tens  of  thousands  beyond  this 
place,  white  and  black — whether  In  the 
cold,  rat-infested  Old  Law  tenements  of  New 
York  City  or  In  the  shanties  and  shacks  of 
South  Carolina. 

Governor  West,  you  have  pledged  In  your 
administration  to  "eliminate  .  .  .  any  ves- 
tige of  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed, 
sex,  religion  or  any  other  barrier  of  fairness 
for  aU  citizens,"  and  you  have  pledged  to 
work  for  the  eUmlnatlon  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition and  the  provision  of  adequate 
hoxising  and  health  care  In  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  And  you  have  repudiated  the 
politics  of  dlvlslveness  in  South  Carolina  as 
its  ugliness  and  destruction  grow  elsewhere 
in  the  land,  including  in  Forest  HlUs  in  New 
York  City. 

Indeed,  recent  history  suggests  that  the 
worst  travail  of  the  South  may  be  behind 
it,  while  in  the  North  we  have  yet  to  really 
get  at  the  root  of  our  problems.  Roots  are 
important,  and  in  the  South  both  races  have 
deep  roots.  The  bones  and  blood  of  black  and 
white  men  alike  are  mixed  IneluctaUj  In  the 
soil  of  the  South.  Both  have  tolled;  both 
know  one  another;  both  httt»e  lived  together; 
both  at  this  time,  I  think,  respect  one 
another. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  speak  without 
hope  for  the  North.  Quite  the  contrary.  What 
I  am  saying  U  that  decency  and  progress 
know  no  sectional  boundaries  and  that  we 
can  leam  from  one  another. 

Many  have  prayed,  as  my  folks  did,  for 
the  Promised  Land.  The  Bible  says:  "Thy 
kingdom  come  .  .  ."  "Thy  kingdom  come  on 
earth,  as  it  is  In  heaven."  And  It  says,  "Thy 
will  be  done." 
And  then  it  says: 

"For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink; 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  In; 

"Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me;  X  was  in  prison  and  ye  came 
imto  me. 

•  •  •  •  * 

"And  the  King  shaU  answer  and  say  unto 
tiiem,  VerUy  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me." 

And  BO,  Governor  West,  you  who  have 
pledged  yourself  and  have  worked  to  feed  the 
hungry,  shelter  the  homeless,  and  end  in- 
justice— you,  and  I,  who  have  been  blessed 
with  opportunities  to  serve  those  same  poor 
and  homeless — we  come  to  this  place  by 
separate  paths,  but  with  a  common  purpose, 
to  do  battle  with  man's  common  age-old 
enemies  of  ignorance  and  injustice,  and  to 
buUd  God's  kingdom. 

Thy  kingdom  come,  on  earth,  as  it  is  In 
heaven  ... 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  come  home 
again. 
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ploring  the  senseless  attack  upon  the 
GovenuH-  of  Alatwrna,  the  Honorable 
George  C.  Wallace. 

The  resolution  also  swports  "fun 
punishment  to  those  extremists  of  our 
society  who  attack  persons  engaged  in 
our  p(ditical  system  of  campaigning  tax 
public  ofiBce." 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rkoxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  omcur- 
rent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HotrSE  CONCURRXNT  RXSOLTTTIOIf  No.  63 

E^xpressing  shock  and  indignation  over  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Alabama  Gov- 
ernor George  C.  WaOaoe  and  offering  pray- 
ers for  his  speedy  recovery  and  for  peace 
on  present  and  future  pollUeal  scenes 
Whereas,  on  the  aftemoon  of  May  15,  1973, 
the  distressing  news  was  announced  to  the 
world  of  another  attempt  to  asaaarinste  an 
American    presidential    candidate,    namely 
Governor  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama;  and 
Whereas,  citizens  throughout  Delaware,  re- 
gardless of  their  poUtical  views  or  party  af- 
fllUtlons,  expressed  great  shock  at  this  latest 
encroachment  upon  our  Democratic  way  of 
Ufe;  and 

Whereas,  this  detestable  act  of  violence 
which  was  perpetrated  upon  Governor  Wal- 
lace is  deplored  by  all  Delawareans  who  share 
the  feelings  and  words  of  the  Governor  of 
Delaware  who  stated  "This  senseless  crime 
should  make  us  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
reduce  violence  In  Amertca." 
Now  therefore: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  USth  General  Aseembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  its  members  offer  prayers  tor 
the  speedy  recovery  of  Alabama  Oovemof 
George  C.  Wallace  and  others  Injtired  at  tl»e 
scene  of  his  attempted  assassination. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Oeneral 
Assembly  go  on  record  as  being  totaUy  ab- 
horrent of  our  era  of  violence,  which  appears 
to  t>e  parUcularly  directed  toward  our  poUU- 
cal  figures,  as  they  are  acting  in  the  Ameri- 
can process  of  openly  running  for  public  of- 
fice. 

Be  it  further  reeolved  that  this  General 
Assembly  also  go  on  record  as  totally  backing 
the  Federal  Uw  at  fuU  punishment  to  tboee 
extranlsts  of  our  society  who  attack  persons 
engaged  in  our  poUtlcal  system  of  campaign- 
ing for  public  office. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  Governor  and 
Mrs.  George  C.  Wallace,  to  V.B.  Senators 
J.  Caleb  Boggs  and  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  and 
to  Congressman  Pierre  8.  nuPont,  IV,  and 
Governor  Russeu  W.  Peterson. 


JERRY  FORD  1S72  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DXtAWMUC 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
has  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  aacKiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  announcing  the  tabulation  of 
my  questionnaire  results.  More  than  20.- 
000  Kent  and  Ionia  County,  Mich.,  resi- 
dents sent  completed  questionnaires  back 
to  me. 

Michigan  Fifth  District  residents  re- 
sponding to  my  1972  questionnaire  reject 
an  unconditional  pullout  from  Vietnam 
and  endorse  the  basic  terms  of  Presi- 
dent NixcHi's  latest  peace  proposal. 
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On  Vietnam,  I  gave  my  constituents  a 
choice  between  the  referendum  question 
on  the  November  2,  1971.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  ballot  and  a  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  tied  to  rdease  of  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war,  an  Indochina  ceasefire,  and  the 
holding  of  an  internationally  supervised 
election  in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon's  latest  peace  offer 
calls  for  withdrawing  all  American 
ground  troops  from  Vietnam  within  4 
months  after  an  Indochina  ceasefire  and 
return  of  UJ3.  war  prisoners.  He  has 
dropped  the  election  provision. 

Fifth  District  residents  voted  68  per- 
cent in  favor  of  withdrawal  tied  to  an 
Indochina  ceasefire  and  return  of  Amer- 
ican POW's  and  only  22  percent  for  the 
referendum  proposal. 

The  referendum  question,  which  had 
passed  by  a  large  margin,  urged  that  the 
U.S.  "declare  a  ceasefire  within  the  na- 
tion of  Vietnam  and  immediately  with- 
draw all  American  military  persotmel 
therefrwn." 

I  believe  my  questionnaire  results  show 
inclusively  that  Fifth  District  residents 
prefer  a  withdrawal  linked  with  return 
of  American  POW's  and  declaration  of 
m  Indochina  ceasefire  by  both  sides. 

I  drew  up  my  questionnaire  so  that 
newly  eligible  voters,  18  through  20  years 
old,  could  have  their  views  tabulated  sep- 
arately from  those  of  persons  21  years 
and  older.  On  Vietnam,  the  18-  to  20- 
year-olds  voted  53  percent  in  favor  of  the 
administration's  peace  plan  and  27  per- 
cent for  the  referendum  proposed. 

The  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100 
because  the  remainder  did  not  answer 
the  question  one  way  or  smother. 

Summing  up  the  questionnaire  results, 
I  find  that  Fifth  District  residents  re- 
sponding favor  a  moratorium  on  forced 
busing  to  achieve  rsu:ial  balance  coupled 
with  special  Federal  aid  to  disadvantaged 
schools — 64  percent  to  31 — favor  Federal 
legislation  to  prevent  national  emergency 
strikes  in  transportation — 80  to  17 — op- 
pose diverting  some  of  the  highway  user 
tax  revenue  to  finance  urban  mass  transit 
systems — 57  to  38 — favor  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  with  the  States  and  local 
units  of  government — 63  to  28 — favor 
an  increase  in  military  spending  to  offset 
advances  made  by  the  Soviet  Union — 52 
to  43 — favor  continuing  price  and  wage 
controls  until  inflation  is  curbed — 82  to 
13 — favor — slightly — a  substantial  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  if  it 
means  higher  social  security  taxes — 49 
to  47 — prefer  the  administration's  health 
care  proposal — requiring  employers  to 
pay  65  to  75  percent  of  health  insurance 
premiiuns  smd  placing  health  insurance 
companies  imder  Federal  regulation — to 
Senator  Kennedy's  plan  for  a  federalized 
health  insurance  system  paid  for  through 
Federal  payroll  taxes  and  the  Federal 
Treasiu^ — 58  to  19. 

On  health  care,  I  learned  that  many 
Fifth  District  residents  are  opposed  to 
both  the  administration  and  the  EIen- 
NEDY  plans.  They  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stay  out  of  health  care  alto- 
gether. 

Because  so  many  persons  hold  this 
view,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Fifth 
District  respondents  did  not  answer  the 
health  insurance  question. 

I  am  a  primary  sponsor  of  the  admlnis- 
ti*ation's  health  insurance  bill,  but  with 
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an  amendment  providing  Federal  finan- 
cial help  for  small  businessmen  who 
would  find  it  a  heavy  biu-den  to  pay  the 
bulk  of  their  employees'  health  insur- 
ance premiums. 

I  also  have  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  prevent  crippling  strikes  in 
transportation.  Under  this  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  the  option  of  appoint- 
ing a  panel  which  could  order  a  binding 
settlement.  The  panel  could  choose  the 
better  of  the  final  offers  made  by  labor 
and  management  and  use  this  as  a  solu- 
tion. 

On  busing,  I  favor  legislation  which 
would  prevent  forced  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  I  also  am  backing  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which 
would  ban  forced  busing  altogether. 

The  complete  results  of  the  question- 
naire voting  are  shown  below,  listed  in 
percentages  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
full  digit.  Percentages  given  do  not  add 
up  to  100  percent  because  the  remainder 
did  not  answer  the  question. 

JERRY  FORD  1972  QUESTIONNAIRE 

18-  to  20-        Overall 
yeir-oM  low 

Yes      No     Yes       No 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  moratorium  on 

forced  busing  to  achieve  racial 

balance,  coupled  with  special 

Federal  aid  to  disadvantaged 

schools? 03       42       64         31 

?.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation 

to  prevent  nalionat  etnergency 

strikes  in  transportation  (rail- 
roads, airlines,  shipping  and 

trucking)? 61       31        SO         17 

3.  Do  you  favor  diverting  some  of 

of  the  highway  user  taxes  to 

finance  urban  mass  transit 

systems?... 40       52       38         57 

4.  Do  you  favor  sharing  of  Federal 

income  tax  revenue  with  the 

cities  and  States  on  a  fixed 

percentage  basis?... 53       35       63         28 

5.  In  the  last  4  years  the  Soviet 

Union  has  increased  its  stra- 
tegic missile  capability  and 
f [really  expanded  its  naval 
orces.  Do  you  favor  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  military  spend- 
ing to  offset  this? 33       60       52         43 

6.  Do  you  favor  continuing  wage 

and  price  controls  until  infla- 
tion is  curbed? 68       23       82         13 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  substantial  in- 

crease in  social  security 

benefits  If  this  means  higher 

social  security  taxes? 36       54       49        47 

MULTIPLE  CHOICE 

18- to  20-  Overall 

year-eld  total 

8.  On  health  insurance,  which  do 

you  favor? 

A.  An  improved  nationwide 

private  health  insurance 
system,  wth  emptoyers 
required  to  pay  65  to  75 
percent  of  the  premiums 
and  employees  the  rest, 
and  with  insurance  com- 
panies placed  under 
Federal  regulation  and 
control 47  58 

B.  A  Federal  Government  pro- 

gram financed  with 

special  payroll  taxes 21  19 

9.  On  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Govern- 

ment should: 

A.  Declare  a  cease-fire  within 

the  nation  of  Vietnam 
and  immediately  with- 
draw all  American 
mihtary  personnel 
therefrom 27  22 

B.  Withdraw  all  American 

forces  from  Souh  Viet- 
nam, conditioned 
on  release  of  U.S. 

prisonersof  war,  a  * 

cease-fire  throughout 
Indochina  and  the  hold- 
ing of  an  internationally 
supervised  presidential 
election  in  South 
Vietnam .•  53  (• 
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LIST  OF  IMPOUNDED  FUNDS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately $11  billion  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  have  been  withheld 
from  expenditxue  by  the  executive 
branch. 

The  amount  of  "budgetsuy  reserves," 
as  the  administration  calls  them,  or  "im- 
pounded funds,"  the  phrase  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervdj),  and  I  pre- 
fer, has  been  reduced  by  approximately 
$1  billion  since  January.  I  assimie  that  as 
the  November  election  approaches,  these 
funds  will  be  released  more  rapidly. 

On  Thursday,  May  18,  I  discussed 
these  impounded  fimds  with  OMB 
Deputy  Director  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
who  will  soon  be  the  Director.  I  appre- 
ciate his  and  his  associates'  comments 
regarding  the  congressional  contribution 
to  budgetary  problems,  through  late 
hsindling  of  appropriation  bills.  I  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  om-  colloquy,  OMB 
ofBcials  have  a  renewed  appreciation  of 
congressional  interest  in  having  the 
funds  which  we  appropriate  spent  rather 
than  impounded,  and  in  obtaining  a  list 
of  impounded  funds  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  conven- 
iently see  which  funds  are  impoimded,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  list  which  Mr.  Wein- 
berger provided  me  yesterday,  along 
with  related  correspondence.  Persons 
who  wish  to  compare  currently  im- 
pounded funds,  by  agency,  with  a  similar 
report  from  OMB  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  are  referred  to  the  March  13 
Congressional  Record,  page  8031. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Oeorgb  P.  Smn.'nB, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SimTz:  This  week  my  staff  re- 
quested a  current  list  of  appropriated  funds 
which  have  been  Impounded  or  placed  in 
reserve.  Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Re- 
view Samuel  Cohn  stated  that  OMB  did  not 
have  a  current  list,  that  the  information 
would  have  to  be  collected  from  a  number 
of  different  offices  within  your  agency,  and 
that  I  should  make  a  formal  request  to  you 
to  obtain  the  information. 

I  hereby  make  that  request.  I  suggest 
that  the  format  of  the  response  be  com- 
parable to  the  26  January  1972  list  which 
had  been  distributed  on  request  to  some 
Members  of  Congress.  Please  have  the  list 
current  as  of  this  date,  or  some  other  date 
this  month.  I  hope  that  this  information  will 
be  in  my  office  by  this  coming  Monday. 

On  17  May  OMB  is  scbediUed  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  regarding  S.  448,  a 
bUl  relating  to  the  budget  process  of  regu- 
latory commissions  and  your  agency.  I  shall 
preside  at  these  bearings  and  hope  the  OB4B 
witness  wUl  be  prepared  to  discuss  methods 
of    readily    and    regularly    publicizing    the 
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amounts  of  funds  that  have  been  appoprl- 
Rted  but  are  Impounded  or  held  In  reserve. 
Very  truly  yours, 

IjBK  MrrcALF. 

ExECunvK  OmoK  ow  tbm  Presidbi»t, 
Offick  or  Managkmsnt  am*  Bitsoet, 
WcsMntrton.  D.C.  Mtn;  19. 1972. 
Hon  LEEMBTCM-r, 

Committee  om  Goremment  Operations, 
V.S.  Senate,  Wn^tngton,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  MrrcAi.r:  Enclosed  is  a  cur- 
rent list  of  budgetary  reserves  as  requested 
in  your  letter  of  May  4.  I  should  point  out 
that  apportionments  and  reapportionments 
are  reviewers  and  revised  frequently,  partic- 
ularly at  this  time  of  year,  as  we  try  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  under  the  Antl- 
DeHclency  Act  (31  U.8.C.  6«5)  "to  pre- 
vent ...  a  necessity  for  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental appropriations  .  . .  and  ...  to  achieve 
the  most  economical  and  effective  use  of  the 
funds  appropriated."  As  a  result,  the  amount 
being  held  In  reserve  te  Ukely  to  continue  to 
decline  diulng  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
vear. 

This  response  to  your  letter  could  not 
have  been  made  as  promptly  had  our  staff 
not  started  work  on  the  enclosed  compilation 
Immediately  after  Mr.  Belnemer,  of  your  of- 
fice, telephoned  last  week. 
Sincerely, 

Casper  W.  Weinberger, 

Deputy  Director. 

Budget  ART  Rsservxs,  Aprh.  1972 
Under  authority  delegated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Maoagement  and  Budget 
operates  a  system  of  apportioning  the  funds 
provided  by  the  Congress.  The  apportion- 
ments generally  are  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  limit  the  amovmts  the  agencies  may 
obligate  during  specified  periods. 

There  are  occasions  when  th«  amounts  of 
available  funds  are  not  fully  apportioned. 
Tliat  is,  some  amounts  are  ^ther  withheld 
from  apportionment,  or  their  use  is  tempo- 
rarily deferred.  In  these  cases,  the  funds  not 
apportioned  are  said  to  be  held  or  placed  "in 
reserve."  This  practice  Is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing and  has  been  exercised  by  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Administrations  as  a 
customary  part  of  financial  management. 

The  reasons  for  withholding  or  deferring 
the  apporti(nunent  of  avaUable  funds  usually 
are  concerned  with  routine  financial  admin- 
istration. They  have  to  do  with  the  effective 
and  prudent  use  of  the  financial  resources 
made  available  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  spe- 
cific apportionments  sometimes  await  (1) 
development  by  ttyb  affected  agencies  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications,  (2)  ccunple- 
tion  of  studies  for  the  effective  us  of  the 
funds,  including  necessary  coordination  with 
the  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  parties 
that  might  be  Involved,  (3)  •stablishment  of 
a  necessary  organization  and  designation  of 
accountable  officers  to  manage  the  programs, 
(4)  the  arrival  of  certain  oMitingencies  under 
which  the  funds  must  by  statute  be  made 
available  (e.g.,  certain  direct  Federal  credit 
aids  when-  private  sector  loans  are  not  avail- 
able) .  In  other  cases  the  fluids  may  be  with- 
held in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  6fl5)  for  such 
reasons  as  a  change  in  conditions  since  they 
were  appropriated  or  to  take  advantage  of 
previously  imforeseen  opportunities  for 
savings. 

Table  A,  attached,  lists  the  Items  and 
amounts  currently  reserved  for  such  routine 
financial  administration.  They  total  $9.4  bU- 
llon,  which  Is  a  reduction  of  more  than  $1 
billion  since  January  oH  this  year.  This  re- 
duction is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
amounts  are  frequently  t^eaaed  frmn  re- 
serve— and  put  to  use — during  each  fiscal 
year  as  plans,  designs,  ^eclflcatlons,  studies, 
project  approvals,  and  so  on  are  completed. 
As  a  result,  the  total  amount  held  in  reserve 
usually  reaches  a  low  point  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 
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The  reserves  established  for  reasons  of  rou- 
tine financial  administration  are  recognized 
by  all  concerned  to  bs  temporary  deferrals, 
and  their  need  or  wisdom  to  usually  not 
questioned.  In  addition,  however,  there  has 
been  a  long-standing  and  eonrlstont  praetioe 
In  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations to  establish  some — a  much  smaller 
amount  of — ^reserves  for  reasons  other  than 
routine  financial  administration.  It  is  these 
latter  reserves  which  have  sometimes  been 
criticized  as  "impoundments"  of  funds. 

Amounts  being  held  In  reserve  for  reasons 
other  than  routine  financial  administration 
generally  could  be  used  (i.e.,  obligated)  dur- 
ing the  apportionment  time  period.  They 
have  not  been  apportioned  from  time  to  time 
for  such  reasons  as  the  Executive's  responsi- 
bility to  (1)  help  keep  total  Government 
spending  within  a  congresslonally-lmposed 
ceUlng,  (2)  help  meet  a  statutory  limitation 
on  the  outstanding  public  debt,  (3)  develop 
a  govemmentwlde  financial  plan  for  the  cur- 
rent year  that  synchronizes  program-by- 
program  with  the  budget  l>elng  recommended 
by  the  President  for  the  foUowlng  year,  or  (4) 
otherwise  carry  out  broad  economic  and  pro- 
gram policy  objectives. 

Table  B,  attached,  lists  the  items  and 
amounts  currently  held  In  reserve  for  rea- 
sons other  than  routine  financial  administra- 
tion. They  total  $1.8  blUlon,  a  reduction  of 
almost  $200  mUllon  from  the  amount  so  re- 
served m  January  of  this  year. 

The  total  of  all  current  reserves  (i.e..  Tables 
A  and  B)  is  4.6%  of  the  total  unified  budget 
outlays  estimated  for  fiscal  1972.  The  com- 
parable percentage  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years 
1959  through  1961  ranged  from  7.5%  to 
8.7%.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1967,  It  stood  at 
6.7%,  and  a  range  In  the  neighborhood  of  6% 
has  been  normal  in  recent  years.  The  amount 
currently  reserved  is  expected  to  decline  still 
further  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Table  A. — Budgetary  reserves  for  routine  fi- 
nancial  administration,    April   1972 
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(In  thousands  of  dollars) 
Agency  and  account: 
Executive  Office  of  the  President: 
Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  OtBces  of  EnvHoomsn- 

tal    Quality 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment of  proposals  for  contract 
studies  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

National  Security  CouncU 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  af^Moved 
plans. 
Special    Action    OiBce    tot    Drug 

Abuse  Prevention 

Apportionment    repreaenU    the 
balance    of    appropriation    wbtch 
cannot  be   utilized  by  the   OOoe 
In   1972   due   to  late   enactment 
of  legislation.  Release  will  occur  as 
needed  in  1973  operations. 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident: 
Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Programs 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment o."  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 

Economic   Stabilization   Activi- 
ties   

A  total  of  $1(X)  thousand  is  re- 
served  for  subsequent   use,  as 
needed  and  anticipated,  by  the 
U.S.  Courts  in  support  of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  o< 
Appeals.  The  remainder  is  re- 
served   for    contingencies    and 
will  be  apportioned  as  required. 
International    Security    Assist- 
ance: 
Foreign  military  credit  sales.. 
Apportionment   awaits   de- 


Amount 


53 


106 


682 


40,000 


300 


98.100 


velopment  by  affected  agen- 
cies oT  coordinated  plans  and 
specifications. 
Intematloaal   developoMnt   as- 
slstaaoe: 

Prototype  desalting  plant M.  000 

Apportionment   awatts  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifloa- 
tions. 
Inter-American  Foundatloo —        41,624 

Amount  represents  balance 
of  Initial  funding  from  AID 
transfer  to  cover  first  4  years 
of  the  Foundation's  opera- 
tions. Apportionments  will 
continue  to  be  mjtde  annually 
as  plans  and  ^>eelfleatlons  ai« 
developed. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Construction 70 

Represents  residual  amount 
of  appropriation  for  planning 
that  Is  not  required  for 
that  purpose.  Apportionment 
awaits  additional  apinoi»la- 
tlon  for  construction. 
Scientific  Activities  Overseas 
(special     foreign     currency 

program)    862 

Amount  shown  here  is  in 
excess  of  current  estimates 
of  1972  needs.  If  eondlttons 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Serv- 
ice  2,049 

This  amount  to  In  excess  o( 
current  estimate  of  1972  needs. 
The  funds  will  be  apporticmed.  If 
needed,  for  animal  and  pest  con- 
trol 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Mutual  and  stif-belp  housing 

grants   729 

Amount  shown  here  is  In  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  at 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 

Direct  loan  account  (farm  op- 
erating loans  limitation)..        49,453 

Amount  reflects  balances 

of  loan  authority  now  held 

pending    demonstration    of 

the  need  for  funds. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Consumer  protective  marketing, 

and  regulatory  programs 850 

Aniount  shown  here  to  in 
excess  of  1972  needs.  If  condi- 
tions change  and  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
Perishable      Commodities      Act 

Fund     1 

Amount  shown  here  to  In 
excess  of  current  estimates  oC 
1972     needs.     If     oondltlonB 
change    and    the    funds    are 
needed,    apportionments    wiU 
be  made. 
Forest  Service: 
Forest   protection   and    utiliza- 
tion: 
Cooperative    range    improve- 
ment    W4 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  wlU 
be  made. 

Youth  Conservation  Corpe 1,730 

These  funds  will  be  released 
Uter  for  the  fiscal  year  1»7» 
porUon  of  the  calendar  year 
summer  program. 
Forest  roads  and  trails 402.040 
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Table  A. — Budgetary  reserves  for  routtne  fi- 
nancial adminUtratioH,  Apia  1972 — Oont. 
Reserve  reflects  amount  ot 
Available  contract  sutlMHlty 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  finan- 
ced by  the  ai^ropriation  Con- 
gress enacted  to  liquidate  the 
obligations. 

Expenses,  brush  dlspoaal 13,303 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in 
excess  at  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 

Forest  Fire  Prevention 116 

Amount  shown  here  is  In 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  ai^iortlomnents  will 
be  made. 
Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census: 

19th  Decennial   Census 11,028 

These  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  printing  costs  and  will  be 
^portioned  when  needed  for 
this  purpose. 
Begional  Action  Planning  Com- 
missions: 
Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
missions    900 

Funds  will  be  released  when 

Mississippi     Valley     Regional 

Commission  is  formed. 

Promotion     of     industry     and 

commerce : 

Trade   adjustment   assistance 

(financial  assistance) 50,000 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1072  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
Inter-American  Cultural  and 

Trade  Center 5,446 

Funds  will  be  released 
when  plans  for  participation 
In  U.S.  Bicentennial  are  com- 
pleted and  approved. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration : 
Research,    development,    and 

facilities - 294 

These  funds  are  for  disaster 
relief  to  fisheries.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  arrival  of  contin- 
gencies under  which  the  funds 
must,  by  statute,  be  made 
available. 

Research,  development,  and 
facilities:     (special    foreign 

currency  program)    411 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  research  con- 
tracts with  foreign  organiza- 
tions. 

Promote  and  develop  fishery 
products  and  research  per- 
taining to  American  fish- 
eries    257 

Amount  shown  here  is  In 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  facilities 1,486 

Funds  are  for  a  new  labora- 
tory now  in  the  planning 
stage.  Apportionment  awaits 
development  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Department  of  Defense — Ifilitory 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion 1,8M,  944 

For  use  in  subsequent  years; 
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these  projects  are  fully  funded 
when  appropriated. 

Other  procurement  programs 21, 030 

For  use  in  subsequent  years; 
these  projects  are  fully  funded 
when  appit^rlated. 
Military  construction  and  family 

housing   802,602 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  ot  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications, 
tlons. 

Civil  defense  programs 1,080 

Amount  is  in  excess  of  cur- 
rently estimated  needs.  It  will 
be  used,  as  needed,  in  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 
Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram     4,903 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved    plans     and     specifica- 
tions. 
Department  of  Defense — Civil 
Corps  of  Engineers : 
Construction,  general : 

Lafayette  Lake,  Ind 183 

Funds  are  being  held  in 
reserve  because  of  local  op- 
position to  initiation  of 
construction  of  the  project. 

Lukfata  Lake,  Oklahoma 450 

Funds  are  being  held  in 
reserve  because  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  is  considering 
designating  one  of  the 
streams  to  be  inundated  as 
a  wild  and  scenic  stream. 
New  York  Harbor  Collection  and 

Removal  of  Drift 80 

Funds  are  being  held  in  re- 
serve because,  although  the  pro- 
ject has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  initiation  and  par- 
tial accomplishment,  initiation 
of  construction  mvist  await  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  -the 
Army  and  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  nei- 
ther approved  the  project  nor 
sent  the  project  report  to  the 
President. 
Panama  Canal  Government: 

Capital  outla3rs 850 

Under  a  prt^xwal  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  these  fis- 
cal year  1972  funds  will  be  com- 
bined with  the  1973  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  major 
items  of  capital  equipment. 

Wildlife  conservation 474 

Includes  estimated  receipts  not 

needed  for  current  year  program. 

Will  be  used  In  subsequent  years. 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

Welfare: 

National  Institutes  of  Health : 

Buildings  and  facilities 2,566 

Apportionment    awaits   de- 
velopment by  the  agency  ot  ' 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions.    Construction     obliga- 
tions  are   to   be  inciirred   in 
subsequent  years. 
Office  of  Education: 
School    assistance    in    federally 

affected  areas 4,996 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  inciirred  in 
subsequent  years. 

Higher    education 1,462 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
Improved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Educational  activities  overseas 
(special  foreign  Currency 
program)    J 16 
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Apportionment  of  this 
amount  awaits  development 
of  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations by  the  agency. 
Social  Security  Administration: 
Construction 12,  096 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans 
and  specifications  by  the 
agency.  These  plans  will  de- 
pend at  least  in  part  on  the 
outcome  of  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize acquisition  of  these 
facilities  through  purchase 
contracts  that  will  provide  for 
Installment  payments. 
Special  Institutions: 
Gallaudet   College gie 

This  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  national  continuing 
education  program  for  the 
deaf  is  being  held  pending  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  the 
effective  use  of  the  funds,  in- 
cluding necessary  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  Federal 
and  non-Federal  parties  that 
might  be  involved. 
Howard  University 3,  714 

Apportionment  of  this 
amount  awaits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  Incurred  in 
subsequent  years. 
Office  of  Child  Development 64 

Apportionment  of  this 
amount  awaits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development: 
Model  cities  programs 105,000 

The    1072   appropriation   is 
available  for  use  in  1972  and 
1973;  the  amount  reserved  is 
being  allocated  among  cities 
to    cover    obligations    to    be 
made  early  in  1973.  Thus,  each 
such   city   wUI   have   in   ad- 
vance a  target  agvare  against 
which  to  plan. 
Department  of  the  Interior: 
Bureau  of  Land  Management: 
Public     lands     development, 

roads  and  trails 16,694 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  appropriation 
Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 
the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs : 
Road  construction 53,699 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authmlty 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  appropriation 
Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 
the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 
Land  and  water  conservation 

fund 30,000 

Consists  of  1972  annual  con- 
tract authority  which  the 
1973  budget  shows  as  not 
being  obligated.  This  contract 
authority,  which  was  made 
available  annually  through 
fiscal  year  1989  by  Public  Law 
91-308,  approved  July  7,  1970, 
is  not  being  used  because  the 
Federal  agencies  purchasing 
park  lands  have  found  annual 
contract  authority  cumber- 
some to  administer.  Instead, 
they  prefer  ordinary  appro- 
priations te  finance  such  land 
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purchases  and  the  budget 
proposes  appropriation  of  the 
full  $300  million  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  fund,  of 
which  about  $98  mlUlon  Is  for 
Federal  land  purchases  In 
1073. 
Biureau  of  Mines: 
Drainage  of  anthracite  mines-  8. 638 

Ftinds  are  spent  on  a 
matching  basis  with  Penn- 
sylvania as  that  State  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 
develop  projects  for  this  pur- 
pose. Api>ortlonment  awaits 
development  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdllfe: 

Construction 9,076 

Appropriated  funds  for  D.O. 
Aquarium  withheld  because 
authc^zed  facility  cannot  be 
constructed  within  the  fund- 
ing limits  established  by  the 
authorization. 
National  Park  Service : 
Parkway  and  road  construc- 
tion           73,689 

Reserve  refiects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  appropriation 
Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 
the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
Construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion   1.056 

Funds  are  being  held  In  re- 
serve pending  completion  and 
review  of   the  economic   re- 
study  to  determine  the  most 
effective  use  of  funds  for  the 
Second    Bacon    Siphon    and 
Tunnel  Unit,  Wash. 
Operation   and   maintenance 
and   replacement   of   proj- 
ect works.  North  PUtte  proj- 
ect   

This    amount    fulfills    the 
legal    requirements    for    this 
account  of  an  annually  estab- 
lished contingency  reserve. 
Department  of  Justice: 
Federal  Prison  System: 

Buildings  and  faculties 4,209 

The  apportionment  awaits 
development  by  the  affected 
agency  of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 
Department  of  State: 

Education  exchange  fund 
(earmarked  proceeds  of  pay- 
ment by  Finland  on  World 

War  I  debt) - 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  spe- 
cific plans  for  the  exchange  of 
students. 

Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural  Affairs: 

International  Educational 
Exchange  Activities  (spe- 
cial foreign  currency  pro- 
gram)      " 

Funds    represent    recent 
recovery  of  prior  year  obli- 
gations In  excess  of  current 
year  needs.  These  funds  are 
expected  to  be  utilized  In 
the  future. 
Department  of  Transportation: 
Coast  Ouard: 
Acquisition,  construction  and 

Improvements    7,607 

Funds  are  for  equipment  or 
Improvements  and  will  not  be 
needed  until  construction  on 
seven  projects  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  They  will  be  re- 
leased when  needed. 
Alteration  of   bridges 1,000 


84 


32 
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Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans 
and  specifications. 

Retired    pay *71 

Appropriation  is  In  excess 
of  needs  due  to  a  lag  In  volun- 
tary retirements. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration: 
Facilities      and      equipment 
(Airport  and  Airway  trust 

fund)      - 53.«39 

Orants-in-ald     for     airports 
(Alri)ort  and  Airway  trust 

fund)     56,468 

Construction,  National  Capi- 
tal   Airports 900 

U.S.  International  Aeronauti- 
cal   Exposition 218 

Civil  Supersonic  aircraft  de- 
velopment    termination —  4,506 
Apportionment  of  the  above 
FAA  accounts  awaits  develop- 
ment of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 
Federal  Highway  Administration: 

Territorial    Hlghwa3rs 5,000 

New  program  established 
by  the  1970  Highway  Act,  ef- 
fective December  30,  1970.  No 
appropriation  was  provided 
until  August  1971.  although 
64-5M  of  contract  authority 
was  authorized  for  each  of 
1971  and  1972.  Territories 
were  not  prepared  to  handle 
program  and  have  just  begun 
to  organize  agencies  and  pre- 
pare studies  for  use  of  the 
funds.  Total  obligations 
through  December  31,  1971, 
were  about  $93,000. 
Federal-aid  highways: 

(1)  1973    contract   author- 

ity  — 6,700,000 

(2)  Remaining  balance 

from  prior  reductions 
to  meet  outlay  ceil- 
ings and  abate  infla- 
tion   — - —      346,798 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration : 

Urban  mass  traivsportatlon 299,970 

The  Congress  provided  a  to- 
tal of  $3.1B  of  contract  au- 
thority for  the  five-year  pe- 
riod      1971-1976.       Executive 
Branch    apportionments    will 
result  In  $1.0B  of  this  amount 
having  been  used  by  Jime  30. 
1972,  another  $1. OB  (Including 
this  $300M)  win  be  H>portlon- 
ed  July  1,  1972,  for  fiscal  1973, 
leaving  $1.1B,  or  $550M  per 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  By  appr<H>rlatlon  ac- 
tion in  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972,  the  Congress  effectively 
limited    the    amount    of    the 
contract  authority  that  could 
be  used  each  fiscal  year.  Thus, 
the  $300M  shown  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $600M  ap- 
portioned  for   1972   and   the 
$900M  upper  limit  for  which 
administrative   expenses   may 
be  incurred  \mder  the   1972 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 
"Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds 
provided  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available    for    administrative 
expenses  In  connection  with 
commitments  for  grants  for 
Urban    Mass    Transportation 
aggregating  more  than  $900,- 
000,000   in   fiscal   year    1972." 
(Underlining  supplied.) 
Treasury  Department: 
Office  of  the  Secretary: 
Construction,  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center.        32, 230 
Apportionment   awaits   de- 
velopment   by    the    agency 
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of  approved  plans  and  spec- 
ifications. 
Expenses    of    administration 
of  setUement  of  W<wld  War 

Claims  Act  of  1028 I 

Amount  shown  here  is  in 
excess  of  current  estimate 
of  1972  administrative  costs. 
If  conditions  change  and 
funds  are  needed,  appor- 
tionment vrlll  be  made. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint: 

Construction 79 

Apportionment  awaits  the 
completion  of  studies  for  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 
Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon: 
Operating  expenses : 
Reactor  development — 

Funds  held  In  reserve  tat 
the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor  (LMFBR)  demon- 
stration plant  awaiting  the 
completion  of  detailed  nego- 
tiations now  underway  in- 
volving AEC  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company 

and    TVA 43,860 

Biomedical  Research — 

Funds  held  In  reserve  pend- 
ing   development    of    a   plan 

for  effective  utUlzation 870 

Plant  and  capital  equipment: 

Funds  held  in  reserve  await- 
ing AEC '8  development  of  firm, 
plans  or  specifications  for  two 
projects  in  the  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  weapons  programs 176 

Funds  held  In  reserve  await- 
ing AEC's  completion  of  feasibil- 
ity studies  or  the  results  of 
research  atid  development  ef- 
forts for  the  national  radioac- 
tive waste  repository  and  two 

other   projects 8,138 

Funds  held  in  reserve  for  pos- 
sible cost  overruns  and  other 

contingencies   6,000 

Enviroimiental  Protection  Agency: 
Operations,  research  and  facili- 
ties            36,294 

Awaiting  completion  of  EPA 
study  of  requirements  for  Cin- 
cinnati     Uboratory      ($28.0M) 
and  other  laboratory  facilities 
($7.294M) . 
General  Services  Admlnls- 
tiratlou: 
Operating      expenses.      Public 

Buildings  Service 8, 000 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  current  estimate  of 
1072  needs.  It  refiects  revised 
estimates  of  rent  and  utility 
costs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  appor- 
tionments VTlU  be  made. 
Construction,  public  buUdings 

projects 46.614 

San  Antonio.  Texas,  project 
awaiting  Congressional  approval 
of  revised  prospectus — $7,402 
thousand. 

PhUadelphla  project — addi- 
tional awards  awaiting  comple- 
tion of  present  construction 
works — $23,046  thousand. 

$10,803  thotisand  proposed  in 
the  1973  budget  for  obligation 
in  accordance  with  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  to 
authorize  private  fiiuinclng  and 
Installment  payment/purchase 
of  various  projects. 

$4,263  thousand  is  reserved  to 
meet  possible  contingencies  that 
might  arise  in  the  course  of 
construction. 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  build- 
ings projects. 14,665 
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Table  A. — Buigetca-y  reserves  for  routine  fi- 
nancial administration.  April  1972 — Cont. 

Reserved  to  meet  possible 
contingencies  or  for  use  In  sub- 
sequent years — 10,380  tbousand. 
Projects  Involving  space  for 
Postal  Service  are  being  re- 
studted — 94,285  thousand.  Ap- 
portionment awaits  the  comple- 
tion of  this  action  for  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  funds. 
Operating  expenses.  Property 
Management   and   Dl8i>06al 

Service T69 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  current  estimate  of 
1972  needs  for  stockpile  dis- 
posals. If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 
Veterans  Administration: 

Grants  to  States  for  extended 

care  facilities 8,420 

State  plans  and  requests  for 
funds  have  not  been  presented 
to    the    extent    originally    ex- 
pected. 
Other  Independent  Agencies 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities   for    Spanish-Speak- 
ing  Peoples 80 

Potential  savings — 

The  obligation  rate  has 
been  lower  than  anticipated 
because  of  operation  under 
continuing  resolution  for 
two  quarters. 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission: Salaries  and  expenses 

(construction)    480 

These  funds  are  Intended 
for  replacement  of  a  monitor- 
ing station.  They  cannot  be 
used  until  the  Congress  raises 
the  current  limitation  on 
PCC's  1972  construction  pro- 
gram. It  Is  expected  that  this 
will  take  place  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972. 
Federal  Rome  Loan  Bank  Board : 
Interest  adjustment  pay- 
ments         46,888 

Amount  which  can  be  effec- 
tively utilized  by  the  Board 
In  the  current  year  ba«  al- 
ready been  apportioned. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses    19 

Apportionment    awaits   de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans. 
Payment     of     Vietnam     and 
Pueblo  prisoner  of  war  claims.  160 

Apportionment    awaits    ar- 
rival of  contingencies  under 
which    the    funds    must,    by 
statute,  be  made  available. 
Smithsonian  Institution: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Wood- 
row    Wilson    International 

Center  for  Scholars 11 

Reserved    for    contingen- 
cies. Will  be  apportioned  If 
and  when  needed. 
Temporary  Studj/  Commissions: 
Commission       on       Highway 

Beaiittflcation     35 

Amount  being  held  for  com- 
pletion of  Commission's  work 
in  1973. 

Conmilralon     on     Population 
Growth  and  the  American 

Future    80 

A  small  contingency  amount 
Is  set  aside  to  cover  any  In- 
creases in  contracted  costs 
after  the  Commission  com- 
pletes Its  work  and  dis- 
bands In  May,  1972. 
National  Commission  on  Con- 

eimier  Finance 80 
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For  terminating  the  Com- 
mission In  1973  after  the  re- 
port is  completed. 
Aviation    Advisory    Commis- 
sion    887 

Funds  In  1972  reserve  will 
be  iised  In  1973  to  carry  Com- 
mission through  Its  expiration 
date  of  March.  1973. 
United       States       Information 

Ageny: 
Salaries  and  expenses  (special 

foreign  currency  program).  407 
Special  International  exhibi- 
tions   _ 746 

Apportionment  of  the  above 
accounts  awaits  development 
of  approved  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 
Water  Resources  Council: 

Salaries  and  expenses 25 

Funds  In  reserve  pending 
establishment  of  new  river 
basin  commissions. 
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Total   9.394,669 

Table  B. — Reserves  for  reasons  other  than 
routine  financial  administration,  April  1972 
■    (In  thousands  of  dollars) 
Agency  and  account: 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Amount 

Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Adminis- 
tration— 

Loans •107.000 

Farmers  Home  Administration; 

Sewer  and  water  grants *  SB.  000 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development: 

Rehabilitation   loans *  53. 042 

Grants    for    new    community 

assistance   '5,000 

Basic  water  and  sewer  grants '  SCO,  000 

Department  of  Transportation: 

Federal-aid  highways 623,000 

Rights-of-way  for  highways 60,000 

Urban  mass  transportation *  [299,970] 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 17,655 

NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket (16. 990) 

Plowshare (665) 

Katlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration : 

NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket 22.400 

National  Scleffce  Foundation: 
Educational  and   Institutional 

support    »  21, 000 

Graduate    tralneeshipw '  9.  500 

Reserves  established  pursuant  to 
President's  August  16.  1971,  di- 
rective   to    curtail     previously 
planned    Federal    employment 
levels    «  85, 300 

Total 1.561.897 

•Apportionment  of  entire  amount  Is 
planned  on  July  1, 1972. 

■■This  amount  Is  planned  to  be  used  for 
continuation  of  'the  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  after  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

'  Funds  remaining  from  the  1972  appro- 
priation for  rehabilitation  loans  will  be 
apportioned  on  July  1.  1972. 

>>  This  amount  is  planned  to  be  used  for 
continuation  of  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  in   1973  and  subsequent  years. 

•  This  item  Is  listed  here  only  because  of 
public  and  congressional  Interest.  It  is  not 
counted  In  the  total  of  Table  B  because  Its 
planned  use  is  consistent  with  congressional 
Intent.  The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  (3.1 
billion  of  contract  authority  for  the  five-year 
period  1971-1975.  Executive  Branch  appor- 
tionments will  result  In  $1.0  billion  of  this 
amount  having  been  used  by  June  30,  1972, 
another  $1.0  billion  (Including  this  $300  mil- 
lion) will  be  apportioned  July  1,  1972,  for  fis- 
cal 1973.  leaving  $1.1  biUion,  or  $560  million 
per  year  for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
The  $300  million  shown  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $600  million  apportioned  for  1972 
and  the  $900  million  upper  limit  tor  which 


administrative  expenses  may  be  Incurred  un- 
der the  1972  Appropriation  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 

"Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  with  commit- 
ments for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation aggregating  more  than  $900,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1972."  (Underlining  supplied.) 

'  Apportionment  awaiting  NSF  review  of 
how  these  funds  can  be  used  effectively  to 
help  meet  the  Nation's  scientific  and  engi- 
neering manpower  needs  without  stimulating 
an  oversupply  of  manpower  with  specialized 
capabilities. 

( These  funds  are  the  remainder  of  $280 
million  in  reserve  established  initially  under 
the  President's  directive  of  August  15.  1971. 
Reserves  are  being  released  as  required  to 
meet  costs  of  recent  pay  raises  and  other 
essential  purposes.  The  current  reserves  In- 
clude $15,616  thousand  pending  congressional 
approval  for  application  to  pay  raise  pur- 
poses together  with  other  amounts  that  will 
also  be  apportioned  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter for  pay  raise  needs. 


HATCHET  JOBS  IN  THE   NAME  OP 
SCIENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hatchet  jobs 
masquerading  as  scientific  studies  are 
not  new  and  the  latest  sport,  developed 
over  the  past  few  years,  has  been  to  di- 
rect them  against  American  Presidents 
or  presidential  candidates. 

The  latest  is  a  so-called  psychohistory 
of  President  Nixon.  The  following  edito- 
rial from  the  May  17,  1972,  Martinsville. 
Ind.,  Reporter,  by  Robert  Kendall,  ef- 
fectively and  thoroughly  demolishes  this 
most  recent  cheap  shot: 

ANOTBSB  HATCBST  JOB 

Remember  back  daring  the  1964  election 
campcUgn  when  a  bunch  of  psychiatrists  did 
a  neat  hatchet  Job  on  Barry  Goldwater? 

The  experts  replied  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  ofit  by  one  of  that  era's  shorter-lived 
and  less  respected  magazines,  making  It  the 
most  si>ectacular  case  of  long-distance  psy- 
choanalysis since  Sigmund  Freud  explained 
the  hidden  meaning  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's 
babyhood  dreams  at  four  centuries  remove. 

It  didn't  take  a  degree  to  know  that  Barry 
was  close  to  the  edge.  Why,  he  advocated  a 
massive  infusion  of  U.S.  troops  into  Vietnam, 
bombing,  defoliation.  Fortunately,  the  Amer- 
ican people  rejected  that  nut  and  elected  a 
man  who  did  not  suffer  from  such  delusiois 
of  grandeur. 

Now,  Just  In  time  for  the  1972  election, 
someone  has  performed  a  similar  service  in 
the  case  of  one  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Bruce  Mazllsh,  professor  of  history  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Techncdogy,  with 
training  in  psychoanalysis,  has  founded  a 
new  discipline  he  calls  "psychohistory,"  a 
fusion  of  psychoanalysis  and  history.  First 
fruit  of  this  fusion  Is  his  book,  "In  Search  of 
Nixon,"  subtitled  "A  Psychohistorlcal  In- 
quiry." 

While  the  history  may  be  dubious,  there 
Is  no  doubt  about  the  psycho  part. 

"Nixon,"  Mazllsh  informs  us,  "is  a  man 
torn  between  his  mother's  dislike  of  war- 
fare and  his  father's  sharp  competitiveness: 
thus  he  Is  extremely  ambivalent  about  his 
aggressive  Impulses  and  tends  to  deal  with 
them  by  projection  onto  others." 

Right  now,  of  course,  he's  projecting  onto 
the    North    Vietnamese,    who    were    good 
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enough  to  stage  an  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  thus  offer  him  a  pretext. 

Furthermore,  says  Mazllsh.  "He  (stlU 
speaking  of  you-know-who)  is  wracked  by 
Indecision  and  by  the  question  of  his  own 
courage,  especially  in  a  crisis.  He  has  bad  a 
serious  problem  with  death  wishes.  .  .  ." 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  Mazllsh  suggests 
that  Nixon's  "need  for  crisis"  may  partlaUy 
be  "motivated  by  the  need  to  confront  his 
death  fears,  repeatedly  and  constantly." 

This  is  but  a  sampling  from  a  book  that 
Is  all  the  more  remarkable  for  having  been 
written  by  an  author  who  has  never  met  his 
subject. 

Forget  that  Richard  NUon  did  not  start 
the  Vietnam  war.  Forget  that  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, except  for  Vietnam,  his  overaU  record 
in  the  past  four  years  has  been  one  of  re- 
moving the  causes  of  the  crises  that  have 
periodically  wracked  the  world  for  more  than 
two  decades. 

Forget  the  Okinawa  treaty  with  Ji4>an. 
the  SALT  disarmament  talks  with  Russia, 
the  President's  historic  visit  to  China. 

With  candidate  Nixon  neatly  disposed  of, 
now  all  the  voters  have  to  do  is  find  a  man 
who  doesnt  have  this  "need  for  crlsU"  and 
we  can  all  alt  back  and  enjoy  four  years  of 
national  tranquility  undisturbed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Russians,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  cost  of  beef,  the  com  blight,  the 
San  Andreas  Fault  or  the  Fates. 


RURAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT: 
NORTHWEST  TEXAS  IS  PLACE  TO 
WATCH 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  contemporary  life  In  rural  America 
rarely  wins  in  the  daily  battle  for  front 
page  news.  Unable  to  compete  with  the 
tension-packed  developments  in  inter- 
national affairs  and  forced  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  the  star-studded  "glamour" 
news  of  domestic  politics,  the  story  of 
what  is  happening  to  life  in  the  small 
rural  communities  of  this  coimtry  Is  not 
getting  the  widespread  public  and  gov- 
ernmental attention  it  deserves. 

The  story  which  needs  to  be  told  Is 
that  the  quality  of  life  for  citizens  living 
in  rural  communities  of  this  country  is 
on  a  steady  decline  while  the  news  of 
this  tragic  situation  goes  unheralded  by 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  and 
by  the  Government  responsible  for  their 
welfare. 

Mechanization  in  farming  is  displac- 
ing woiicers  in  rural  areas  as  automated 
equipmoit  makes  the  harvesting  of  farm 
commodities  faster,  easier,  and  cheaper. 
Whereas  machines  supplant  much  of  the 
human  labor  involved  with  farming,  ma- 
chines do  not  attend  schools,  marry,  rear 
families,  and  contribute  to  the  vitality 
and  development  of  the  community. 

Enrollment  in  niral  area  schools  has 
been  declining  at  an  increasing  pace  for 
the  past  decade.  School  buildings  are  in 
need  of  replacement,  but  the  declining 
number  of  students  makes  such  projects 
unfeasible. 

The  dual  problems  of  a  decreasing  la- 
bor supply  and  distant  location  from  the 
marketplaces  of  industrial  goods  com- 
pounds the  difficulty  of  maintaining  light 
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industry  presoitly  located  in  rural  areas 
and  in  securing  new  enterprises.  As  ex- 
isting buildings  vacate,  retail  facilities 
downtown  follow  suit,  for  merchants 
must  follow  their  customers  to  the  al- 
ready burgeoning  cities. 

Political  reapportionment,  hot  on  the 
footsteps  of  an  outwardly  migrating  pop- 
ulation, further  diminishes  the  political 
voice  of  rural  areas.  Politicians  are  forced 
to  the  cities  just  as  the  merchants  pur- 
sue buyers. 

The  cities  of  Quanah,  Paducah,  Chil- 
dress, and  Crowell  are  rural  communities 
in  the  13th  District  of  Texas.  Each  of 
these  towns  has  problems  common  to 
scores  of  communities  across  the  coun- 
try that  make  up  rural  America.  The 
mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the 
concentration  of  economic  activity  in  the 
cities  is  sapping  these  towns  of  their  most 
important  resource — ^their  own  sons  and 
daughters.  As  the  young  people  of 
Quanah  quit  their  hometown  to  find  eco- 
nomic security  in  the  cities,  the  place 
they  left  behind  grew  a  little  older  and 
lost  a  little  more  of  its  vitality. 

Citizens  who  remain  in  these  commu- 
nities rest  all  of  their  h(H;>e  for  the 
future  in  rural  economic  development. 
Spearheading  a  search  for  economic 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  this  area 
are  two  promi^g  groups  made  up  of 
local  citiz^is.  Their  work  deserves 
nationwide  attention.  The  Economic 
Opportunities  Advancement  Corp.  and 
the  Four  Winds  Industrial  Foundation 
recently  formed  to  provide  organization 
and  leadership  to  a  self-help  campaign 
that  may  ultimately  change  the  face 
of  towns  throughout  the  Texas  north- 
west. The  efforts  of  these  two  groups 
may  also  prove  to  be  a  dynamic  and  suc- 
cessful model  for  similar  efforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  two  groups  I  refer  to  above  have 
buoyed  the  spirit  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens in  the  13th  District.  They  are  creat- 
ing a  new  sense  of  hope  where  before 
there  was  only  despair.  The  burden 
therefore  shifts  upon  the  Government 
not  to  dash  those  hopes.  Rural  devdop- 
ment  legislation  which  I  have  coauthored 
will  soon  come  before  the  House.  This  is 
a  major  step  toward  providing  rural 
areas  with  the  opportunities  they  de- 
serve. Once  this  measure  is  approved  the 
administration  will  have  to  be  prodded 
to  assure  that  Federal  money  actually 
gets  to  the  townspeople  that  require  it 
and  that  the  will  of  the  Congress  will 
prevail. 

I  am  proud  of  the  area  I  represent  and 
am  pleased  to  see  such  constructive  self- 
improvement  forces  being  generated.  I 
intend  to  use  everything  at  my  command 
to  see  to  it  that  the  bureaucratic  buck- 
passing  tendencies  of  Government  do 
not  squash  this  drive  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  flourish. 

Representatives  who  share  with  me  in 
the  struggle  and  the  promise  of  develop- 
ing the  rural  communities  of  this  coim- 
try should  read  the  following  account 
of  the  constructive  efforts  already  un- 
der taken  in  northwest  Texas.  It  is  a 
well  documented  report  of  what  will  have 
to  be  done  if  the  story  of  rural  America 
is  to  be  changed  from  one  of  pessimism, 
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hard  luck,  and  personal  struggle  to  an 
upbeat  record  of  growth,  rejuvenation, 
and  new  promise  for  the  future.  The 
article  follows: 

EcoNOiac  Decay  Stalks  Rubal 

United  States 

(By  James  E.  Vance) 

Dilapidated   houses   along   roadsides   and 

empty  stores  around  town  squares  present  a 

haunted  and  frightening  appearance. 

They  linger  as  monuments  to  deterioration 
and  evidence  of  tragedy  in  rural  America. 

Even  more  alarming  were  thoughts  that 
these  eerie  sights  would  not  disappear  with 
darkness  and  emerge  as  a  new  look  at  dawn. 
The  river  of  migration  which  swept  people 
from  the  coutrysldes  and  small  towns  in  a 
flood  to  cities  also  cut  an  ugly  gash  and 
spawned  economic  gangrene. 

"We  know  we  are  in  trouble,  and  we  need 
help,"  said  Judge  Bob  Arnold  of  Wilbarger 
County.  "We  feel  we  still  have  enough  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  rebuild.  We  are  ready 
and  willing." 

Judge  Arnold  was  among  the  first  of  town 
and  county  ofDclals  and  civic  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  who  "laid  the  whole  thing  out" 
to  federal  and  state  agency  representatives  in 
an  honest  look,  appraisal  and  plea  for  help 
during  a  250-mlle  tour  on  the  Rtdling  Plains. 
U.S.  Reps.  Bob  Price  of  Pampa  and  Oraham 
B.  Purcell  of  Wichita  Falls,  both  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  were  on 
the  two-day  trip  through  Wilbarger,  ChU- 
dress,  Hardeman,  Cottle  and  Foard  counties. 
There  were  small  businesses,  no  businesses. 
Head  Start  and  senior  citizen's  programs,  salt 
deposits  which  contaminated  streams,  "gyp" 
water,  empty  cotton  compresses,  100  workers 
in  a  railroad  shop  that  once  employed  600. 
and  fertile  soil  idled  by  government  farm 
programs. 

Tou  name  a  problem.  These  people  could 
show  it  as  real.  They  did. 

There  also  were  evidences  of  deep  concern, 
willingness  to  work  together  and  tor  self- 
help,  frustration,  hope,  bureaucratic  buck- 
passing  and  the  attitude  that  money  is  not 
the  total  answer. 

It  could  be  a  viable  embryo  from  which  to 
hatch  new  economy. 

The  Great  Depression  triggered  the  flow  of 
economic  decay  in  rural  areas.  It  initiated 
what  was  to  become  the  export  of  this  na- 
tion's most  valuable  resource — young  people. 
The  man  on  the  land  also  was  victim  of 
the  mechanization  and  other  technical  ad- 
vancements in  agriculture  which  permitted 
production  efficiency  unparalleled  in  other 
phases  of  the  economy.  While  in  the  1930b 
one  farmer  could  produce  for  himself  and  six 
w  eight  other  people,  he  now  does  it  for 
himself  and  45  others. 

The  result  was  no  room  on  the  farm.  The 
older  people  had  to  stay.  The  younger  ones 
were  forced  to  leave. 

The  trend  also  continues  as  cost  of  produc- 
tion went  up  and  prices  remained  the  same. 
Even  good  farmers  fell  by  the  wayside. 

"I've  watched  this  migration.  Most  aU  our 
young  folks  have  left,"  explained  Calvin  Wal- 
ser.  a  farmer  and  rancher  in  Hardeman 
County.  "My  dad  worked  180  acres,  paid  for 
the  land  and  raised  flve  children.  I  have  a 
son  studying  at  Texas  A&M  University  to 
become  a  lawyer. 

"I'd  like  for  him  to  come  back,  but  not 
to  the  way  it  is  now.  He  wouldn't  stand  a 
chance  of  making  a  living." 

In  Cottle  County,  Judge  NeU  Parker  said 
that  22  per  cent  of  the  flve-county  popula- 
tion is  more  than  65  years  of  age. 

"We  had  10,000  people  in  this  county  and 
It's  withered  away  to  half  that  many.  Where 
160  acres  once  supported  a  family,  the  aver- 
age farm  or  ranch  Is  1,300  acres,  and  fami- 
lies are  smaller,"  Parker  explained.  "Cee  Vee 
community  (we  were  passing  by  it)  had  1,000 
voters.  Now  there  are  79. 
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"There's  one  scbool  In  the  county.  One  of 
the  real  tragedies  is  that  meet  of  the  people 
who  left  were  of  child-bearing  age. 

"This  hurts  everything,  but  mainly  It  took 
away  opportunities  to  grow,"  added  Joe  D. 
McClellan  n,  chairman  of  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  ChlUieothe.  "Even  If  we  were  stand- 
ing BtUl  we'd  stlU  be  slipping  back.  All  these 
closed  buildings  show  It." 

Bankers  throughout  the  area  admitted  that 
even  though  deposits  showed  a  good  record 
this  wasn't  a  true  barometer  of  economic 
conditions.  In  many  towns  bankers  said  they 
had  extended  their  financing  loans  to  legal 
limit. 

Mayors  and  Judges  noted  that  some  towns 
and  counties  were  out  of  debt,  but  not  in 
financial  condition  to  attract  or  support  new 
industry  which  might  locate  and  offer  Jobs 
and  turnover  of  dollars.  Some  municipalities 
had  "stretched  bond  Issues  and  taxes  and 
other  fund-raising  methods  to  the  limits,"  as 
one  person  phrased  It. 

Adidltlonal  efforts  were  made  by  organizing 
the  Pour  Winds  Industrial  Foundation, 
headquartered  near  Quanah,  to  seek  Indus- 
try— and  payrolls — Into  a  four-county  area. 
To  show  even  closer  togetherness  with  and 
abolition  of  mythical  municipal  and  county 
lines  In  seeking  assistance  an  Economic 
Opportunities  Advancement  Corp.  was 
formed. 

The  tour  was  convincing  enough  that  this 
area  still  is  stocked  with  a  breed  of  people 
who  want  to  do  something  for  themseives. 
There's  labor  available,  as  evidenced  by  Job 
applications. 

"We  received  3,000  applications  for  em- 
ployment. Of  this  number  we  figured  1,500 
were  valid  as  potentially  good  workers,"  said 
Dr.  Frankie  Williams,  superintendent  of 
Vernon's  new  Center  for  lifental  Health  and 
Retardation. 

This  center,  Vernon's  new  Junior  college 
under  construction,  a  plastic  fishing  worm 
factory  at  Crowell.  Lancer  MobUe  Home  ad- 
jacent to  Childress'  mammoth  airport  which 
was  formerly  a  mlUtary  lustaUatlon,  and 
Georgia-Pacific,  near  Childress,  which  can 
turn  out  1.5  million  board  feet  per  day  of 
wall  board  from  gypsum  mined  nearby,  are 
a  few  examples  of  promise. 

This  area,  like  other  areas,  experienced 
entanglement  within  the  web  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  bureaucracies  when 
their  delegations  presented  evidence  in  hopes 
of  qualifying  for  loans  with  which  to  Im- 
prove housing,  utilities  and  other  facilities 
to  attract  Industry. 

The  system  was  described  as  a  sterling  ex- 
an^tle  of  the  saying  that  "the  left  hand 
doean't  know  what  the  right  hand  Is  do- 
ing." With  bare-knuckled  evidence  that  "no 
matter  what  the  program"  leaders  assured 
qualification  and  Justiflcation  for  assistance. 
Could  a  government  "founded  to  help 
people  not  In  a  position  to  help  themselves" 
also  have  become  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  rural  America? 

Bill  Carpenter,  an  equipment  dealer  and 
tour  guide  at  Quanah,  pointed  to  Panhandle 
Compress  Co.'s  vast  and  empty  warehouses. 
He  said  the  government's  idling  of  cotton 
acreage  compressed  a  year-round  work 
force  of  75  to  about  60  for  only  two  or  three 
months  at  peak  season.  It  put  an  end  to  a 
seed-processing  business,  too. 

The  mayor  of  Paducah,  V.  L.  Hutchinson, 
added,  "We  went  to  one  agency  with  some 
of  our  problems.  We  were  told  that  we  could 
be  recommended  to  a  team  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  which 
would  make  a  study  and  recommendation, 
which  could  then  be  submitted  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  assistance.  We've  got  empty 
buildings  and  people  who  want  to  go  In 
business.  All  they  need  Is  a  small  business 
loan." 

Purcell  told  a  banquet  audience  In  Chil- 
dres.s.  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Budget  Is  the  hatchet  arm  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  If  the  admlnlstratioa 
doesn't  want  something  to  occur  (with  uae 
of  federal  money)  it  most  generally  wont." 

James  V.  Smith,  administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  said  the  FHA 
had  requested  funds  In  the  new  budget  which 
could  enhance  construction  of  residences 
badly  needed  In  towns  with  up  to  10,000  pop- 
ulation, and  water  and  sewage  up  to  5,500. 
These  Improvements  were  described  as  "criti- 
cal and  necessary  to  attract  people  to  small 
towns." 

"We  feel  our  maximum  loans  to  farmers 
will  be  Increased  from  $60,000  to  $100,000, 
and  from  $35,000  to  $60,000  for  short-term 
operating  capital,"  Smith  said.  "Farmers  and 
ranchers  in  these  five  counties  have  borrowed 
$2.5  million  from  FHA  so  far  this  year,  but 
are  repaying  it.  In  fact.  99  per  cent  of  FHA 
loans  to  Texas  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
repaid." 

The  people  within  these  counties  also  have 
learned  about  "politics  and  terminology"  for 
qualifying  for  government  loans: 

Jails  now  are  "short-term  detention  cen- 
ters." a  traditional  museum  must  be  an  "In- 
terpretive center"  and  mesqulte  "»adica- 
tlon"  is  taboo.  It's  brush  control  locally,  and 
federal  workers  refer  to  It  as  "grasslands 
research." 

Price  contended  emphatically  that  local 
areas  should  be  given  tax  advantages  to  es- 
tablish Industry  and  train  pe<^le  for  their 
Jobs. 

Purcell  and  Price  agreed  that  a  new  rural 
development  bill  in  Congress  is  "the  first 
step"  toward  providing  rural  areas  with  op- 
portunities equal  to  those  provided  for  urban 
development.  It  basically  would  "beef  up  the 
FHA  and  other  agencies  for  making  loans  to 
small  cities  with  qualified  of^xntunltles  for 
businesses." 

Cities  attracted  the  first  attention.  This  Is 
where  the  most  voters  are.  However,  the 
headwaters  of  the  flood  of  problems  that 
swept  into  cities  actually  were  far  up  into  the 
rural  areas. 

Now,  the  lawmakerm  aiq>ear  to  be  apply- 
ing to  people  a  lesson  started  by  soil  and 
water  conservationists  three  decades  aga 
Stop  the  flow  from  its  source  before  it  causes 
further  destruction. 

As  Hutchinson  sununed  It  up,  "A  man  told 
a  friend,  "I'm  going  to  Paducah  to  die."  Well, 
our  town's  not  in  debt  and  most  of  our 
churches  are  paid  for.  Not  for  fancy  funerals. 

"We  don't  Intend  to  die,  economically. 
We've  been  35  years  getting  into  this  condi- 
tion, and  we'll  recover,  but  not  overnight." 

How?  This  wasn't  answered.  An  "eye 
opener"  In  only  one  small  part  of  rural  Amer- 
ica provided  a  haunting  residue. 


STREET  CRIME 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  our 
urban  ills,  the  proliferation  of  street 
crime  in  recent  years  is  perhaps  the  most 
frightening.  Legitimate  fears  restrict 
basic  freedom  of  movement  enjoyed  by 
Americans  in  our  Inner  cities.  Many  feel 
unable  to  walk  our  streets  without  fear, 
particularly  in  nighttime  hours.  If  gov- 
ernment cannot  provide  basic  peace  of 
mind,  then  its  very  legitimacy  and  Its 
ability  to  achieve  other  goals  are  greatly 
strained. 

Much  national  energy  has  been  ex- 
pended in  recent  years  in  analyzing  the 
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increase  of  criminal  activity  in  our  cities. 
Importantly,  each  analysis  has  told  us 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  isolate  crime  as 
a  proUecn  apart  from  the  larger  urban 
crisis,  that  the  foundation  of  any  na- 
ticHial  strategy  against  crime  must  be  a 
rdentless  effort  to  achieve  social  Justice. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  for  example,  cited  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  "reducing  poverty, 
discrimination,  ignorance,  disease,  and 
urban  blight,  and  the  anger,  cynicism  or 
despair  those  conditions  can  inspire." 
With  this  in  mind,  then,  let  us  under- 
stand there  are  no  simple  mechanisms 
for  controlling  crime.  But  there  are  con- 
crete steps  to  be  taken. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  police 
protection  and  crime  prevention  lies  at 
the  local  level  with  the  cities  and  the 
States.  There  is  no  national  police  force 
nor  should  there  be.  Citizens  must  look 
to  their  city  councils,  to  their  mayors,  to 
their  State  legislators,  and  to  thrtr  Gov- 
ernors. These  authorities  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  ensure  Increased  and 
more  highly  visible  police  patrol  of  high- 
crime  urban  areas.  In  addition,  they 
should  explore  every  means  possible  to 
upgrade  their  ptdice  and  correctional 
facilities. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  a  very  vital 
role  to  play.  In  fact,  because,  as  with  all 
areas  of  increased  national  commitment, 
the  battle  against  street  crime  begins 
with  Increased  levels  of  fimdlng,  the 
Federal  Government  with  Its  enormous 
resources  must  shoulder  an  Increased 
burden.  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  for  purposes  of  law  enforce- 
ment totaled  only  $447  million  in  1971. 
Most  of  those  moneys — some  $340  mil- 
lion— were  provided  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration— 
LEAA— an  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  LEAA  funds  are  distributed  as 
block  grants  to  the  States,  each  State's 
share  based  on  its  population.  New  York's 
share  In  1971,  for  example,  was  approxi- 
mately $32  million.  But  much  of  this 
money  was  never  directed  to  those  areas 
of  high  street  crime  where  it  Is  so  badly 
needed.  A  i-evislon  of  the  existing  LEAA 
program,  with  expanded  grants  directly 
to  our  cities  or  to  our  metropolitan  re- 
gions, would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Beyond  that,  built-in  Incentives  for 
upgrading  police  and  correctional  facili- 
ties, whereby  local  Jurisdictions  could  in- 
crease their  share  by  the  presentation  of 
workable  plans  for  Improvements  in  these 
areas,  would  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  Increased  Federal  funding. 

It  Is  above  all  important  that  atten- 
tion be  focused  on  every  level  of  our 
criminal  Justice  process.  We  must  up- 
grade our  police,  but  those  efforts  will 
be  useless  if  we  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
the  problems  that  plague  our  crowded 
com-ts.  We  must  make  the  administra- 
tion of  our  courts  more  functional,  but 
those  efforts  will  in  turn  become  useless 
tf  judges  must  send  our  criminals  to  cor- 
rections facilities  that  do  not  rehabili- 
tate, but  only  embitter  the  criminal 
mind. 

If  we  must  start  somewhere,  however, 
it  is  with  a  national  commitment  to  im- 
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prove  police  manpower.  Increasing  the 
quality  of  trained  p<dlce  penonnel  Is  s 
particularly  Immediate  challenge.  Im- 
provements should  be  fadihmed  on  two 
levels.  First,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
attract  better  educated  recruits  by  in- 
creasing salary  levds  and  by  developing 
collie  educatton  pfrograms  for  police. 
Second,  mAjor  new  cmi^iacls  should  be 
given  to  the  training  of  already  recruited 
personnel,  particularly  in  areas  of  police- 
community  relations.  Recruitment  and 
appropriate  deployment  of  minority 
group  ofOcers  would  greatly  legitimize 
the  process  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
eyea  of  the  inner  dty  citizens. 

But  even  on  less  abstract  levels,  we 
can  take  immediate  action  against  the 
street  criminal.  Legislation  implementing 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  speedy 
trial,  for  example,  would  do  much  to 
combat  the  troublesome  proUems  ot 
crime  committed  by  those  on  bail.  Oun 
registration  and  control,  particularly 
wltb  regard  to  handguns,  would  greatly 
reduce  violent  crime  In  this  country.  The 
outrageous  assaults  on  our  political  lead- 
ers and  on  our  police  serve  to  underscore 
the  urgent  need  for  stricter  Federal  con- 
trtds  on  firearms.  The  SVl  tells  ns  that 
125  police  ofllcers  were  daln  in  1971,  and 
that  96  percent  of  these  IdlUngs  were 
committed  with  firearms.  Handguns  were 
used  In  74  percent  of  those  killings.  Ihave 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  Oun  Control.  Registration,  and 
Licensing  Act.  As  pwrt  of  that  legislatloii, 
the  importation,  manufacture,  transfer, 
and  transportation  of  any  handgun  ex- 
cept by  law  enforcement  ofBcers,  military 
personnel,  or  jiersons  llcenaed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  prohibited. 
As  chairman  ot  the  Hoise  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  recently  announced  that 
a  Judiciary  subcommittee  win  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  importance  of  gun 
control  legislation  beginning  in  June  of 
this  year. 

Additionally.  I  have  always  beUeved 
that  the  mugger,  the  rapist,  the  purse 
snatcher,  the  armed  robber,  is  a  pmon 
who  luito  In  the  shadows  and  whose 
courage  Is  in  Inverse  proportion  to  the 
lighting  which  Illuminates  his  place  of 
business.  For  that  reasexi.  I  recently 
called  to  the  attention  of  New  York  State 
and  city  authorities  three  funding  provl- 
skma  in  the  existing  Federal  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  under  which  LEAA  funds  seem  al- 
ready available  to  New  York  City  for  in- 
creased street  lighting  to  control  crime. 
In  those  letters,  I  have  strongly  urged 
that  more  funds  be  used  tot  that  purpose. 

Under  the  196S  act,  which  I  authored 
and  helped  pilot  through  the  Congress, 
we  embarked  on  a  momentous  effort  to 
improve  and  strengttien  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  Nation.  Unquestionably, 
one  extremely  important  tool  in  deterring 
crime  is  increased  street  lighting  in  high 
crime  areas;  its  effectiveness  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly.  I  am  hopeful 
tliat  in  the  future  State  and  dty  plan- 
ners will  give  lighting  programs  the  high- 
er priority  they  deserve  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  LEAA  moneys. 

Finally,  the  Issoes  of  street  crime  and 
drugs  cannot  be  dhforced.  Eadi  feeds 
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upon  the  other,  with  so  much  street  crime 
resulting  from  the  addict's  need  to  sup- 
iwrt  his  habit.  We  must  be  mature  and 
compassionate  in  addressing  drug-related 
problems,  but  we  must  also  realize  that 
organized  crime  plays  its  part,  police 
corrupticm  plays  its  part,  abysmal  prison 
canditioais  play  their  part. 

We  cannot,  of  coarse,  hope  to  halt  the 
crime  problwn  overnight.  But  we  can  ex- 
pect the  excitement  of  the  challenge  to 
sustain  us  through  the  difficult  years 
ahead  if  we  truly  commit  our  will  to 
winning  these  battles.  It  is.  of  course,  a 
eliehe  to  weak  of  the  stakes  involved 
and  the  price  that  inaction  or  misdirected 
action  win  exact.  We  need  not  dweU  on 
"ron  up  your  sleeve"  calls  to  action.  We 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  Now  we  must  act  to  stop  it. 


FRANCIS  P.  LONG  RECEIVES  "GOOD 
FELLOW  AWARD" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   FUrMBTI.TAMU 

IN  THK  HOTTSB  OP  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Mondajf.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  eveiy  year 
tbe  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  McKees- 
port.  Pa.,  and  their  ladles  auxiliary 
single  out  for  pubUc  acclaim  an  individ- 
ual who  has  given  unselflshly  of  time 
and  talent  for  the  betterment  of  bis  com- 
mnnity  and  his  f  dlowmm. 

nils  year's  rec^ilent  of  Post  1559's 
"Good  FeUow  Awud"  is  a  gruff,  out- 
spoken man  who  does  not  waste  words 
or  time.  When  he  sets  his  sights  on  some- 
thing, he  pulls  aU  stops  to  get  the  job 
done  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  it 
6oat  zU^i.  He  has  mastered  the  art  ot 
converting  ambition,  ability,  and  hard 
work  into  outstanding  success. 

These  are  the  traits  which  have  car- 
ried Francis  P.  "Red"  Long,  a  carrot- 
topped  11 -year-old  messenger  boy  In 
1906.  to  the  silver-haired  business  execu- 
tive of  today.  The  road  was  not  easy. 
"Red"  worlied  as  a  stedwoiiEer,  an  in- 
surance broker,  a  fireman,  and  a  p(dioe 
officer  before  becoming  the  owner  of  a 
successful  trudcing  business  in  the  city 
of  DuQitesne.  Pa.  Along  the  way,  he  mar- 
ried Henridita  V.  Wier  ot  Duquesne. 
The  couple  raised  a  family  of  12  chfi- 
dren  and  on  January  22  of  this  year 
they  observed  their  55th  weddhig  anni- 
versary. 

"Red"  has  been  active  in  numerous 
community  ventures,  but  the  primary 
beneficiary  of  his  civic  pride  has  been 
the  Duquesne  Sanitaiy  Authority.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  that  body 
since  1966,  and  imder  his  leadership  the 
Duquesne  sewage  treatment  plant  has 
received  national  and  international  rec- 
ognitirai  for  design  and  efficiency  of 
(H?eration.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  engineering  articles  and  even  the 
Japanese  were  impressed  enough  by 
what  they  heard  to  personally  come  to 
Duquesne  and  inspect  the  facility.  Early 
this  year  AUeghoiy  County  paid  trib- 
ute to  "Red's"  abUity  and  efforts  by 
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awarding  him  the  county's  Community 
Citation  of  Merit  for  his  work  with  the 
county  solid  waste  advisory  committee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
I  insert  into  the  Rbcoro  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  "Red"  which  was  published  by 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans: 

BiocRAPHT  OF  Francis  P.  "Red"  Lono 
(Married  to  Henrietta  V.  WIer— 13  chU- 
dren.  Resides  at  138  Frtendshlp  Ave..  Du- 
quesne, Pa.  15110.) 

Betng  the  13th  recipient  of  the  Good  Fel- 
low Award  may  caiise  some  concern  in  the 
mind  of  a  person  wltb  a  penchant  to  being 
superstitious,  but  such  Is  not  the  case  with 
Francis  "Red"  Long,  the  1873  honoree.  If 
Red  bad  been  superstitious  he  couM  not  have 
worked  himself  up  from  a  messenger  boy  at 
age  11  in  the  Duquesne  Coel  Docks,  to  a  high- 
ly respected  and  sucoeatfUl  bntnewman.  weU 
known  ttmmgbout  the  sUte.  The  fact  that 
Red  has  been  able  to  rise  to  such  prominence 
in  the  community  and  accomplish  what  he 
has  without  the  benefit  of  much  formal  edu- 
cation as  we  know  It  today,  atteata  even 
more  to  hia  bdtaC  that  hard  work,  deter- 
miaatlon  and  the  wlU  to  sueoeed,  tempered 
with  a  bit  (tf  good  fortune.  1*  the  key  to 
success. 

It  aU  started  in  1906  irtien  a  lean  11-year- 
old  with  bright  red  balr  started  working  as 
a  meaKnger  boy  at  the  Duquaene  Coal  Docks. 
By  the  time  ha  waa  17  yaara  okl  Bed  bad 
worked  *>t»irM«if  up  to  welgbmaater  at  the 
docka.  Zn  IBIS.  Bed  felt  it  wm  time  for  an- 
other move  and  ha  entacvd  the  Duqueene  Ap- 
prentice Scbool  and  aarved  aa  an  q>prantlce 
to  the  mlUwrlght  on  the  No.  3  openhewrtb. 
evwitxiaUy  b^ng  promoted  to  aa  aaslstant 
foTMnan'B  Job.  The  poat-wmr  reeaaakm  hit  the 
area  in  1931  and  Bed  racaUa  tba  work  being 
alow  and  )oba  bard  to  eome  by.  To  OU  in  the 
g^  be  once  noon  dlvetaifled  himself  and 
studied  InsunL&ce  and  waa  laaued  a  state  In- 
surance Broken  Ltcenaa.  Red  waa  on  tbe 
move  again  by  1023  and  Joined  the  Dnqueaoe 
Fire  Department.  While  a  fireman  he  a«q>- 
plemented  his  iivooma  by  promoting  bosing 
tfiows  in  lasd  and  "ST  at  tbe  Duquaane  Place 
Athletic  Field.  After  10  years  on  tbe  force 
he  was  then  appointed  to  tbe  city's  Police 
Dapartment  aa  the  Health  and  Ordinance 
Officer,  a  position  he  beld  untU  1046.  It  waa 
wliUe  Red  waa  on  the  police  force  that  be 
began  what  is  now  known  as  Long'a  Hauling 
Co..  delivering  domestic  coal  to  Duqueene 
residents.  Hla  sons  were  handling  most  of 
the  business  then,  but  when  five  of  his  boys 
entered  the  Armed  Forces  ptUtt  to  World 
War  n.  Red  quit  the  department  and  de- 
voted fuU  time  to  nuinlng  tbe  company  in 
which  he  la  atlU  active  daUy.  Running  a 
successful  trucking  business  la  not  enough 
to  satisfy  a  man  as  energetic  as  Red  Long, 
however.  At  the  time  when  QVW  Post  1569 
was  making  Ks  first  Oood  FeUow  Award 
presentation.  Red  was  assuming  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Duquesne  Sanitary  Au- 
thority. 

Under  hts  leadership  the  Sanitary  Au- 
thority has  prospered  and  the  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Plant  has  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  Its  efficiency.  In  the  field  of  solid 
waste  dlspoeal  Red  received  the  Community 
Citation  of  Merit  from  the  County  Commis- 
sioners this  February  for  his  outstanding 
work  as  a  member  of  the  county  Solid  Waste 
Advisory  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned  activities.  Red  Is  a  pest  Exalted 
Ruler  of  the  Duquesne  Elks.  Is  presently  serv- 
ing as  a  Director  of  the  Penna.  Motor  Truck 
Aseoclatlon,  Is  a  member  of  the  Refuse  Dis- 
posal Association  of  Penna.  and  Is  a  life 
member  of  the  city,  county,  state  and  na- 
tional lodges  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police. 

Francis  P.  Long,  truly  a  worthy  recipient 
of  the  1973  Oood  FeUow  Award. 
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POOD  PROGRAMS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcBiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  its  2-year  study  of  public  wel- 
fare programs,  during  1972  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  held  hearings  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City,  and 
Detroit.  For  the  benefit  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Recoro  the  statement 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by  Mary- 
ann  Mahaffey,  chairwoman  of  Detroit's 
Mayor-Common  Council  Task  Force  on 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition.  This  Is  an 
excellent  description  of  the  flaws  In  the 
operation  of  the  Nation's  food  programs: 
Testimont  or  Maktann  Mahaffet 

The  Detroit  Task  Force  on  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  was  established  by  resolution  of 
Common  CouncU  and  members  were  chosen 
jointly  by  the  Mayor  and  President  of  the 
Common  Council  In  the  fall  of  1970.  The 
charge  given  this  Task  Force  was  to  assess  the 
extent  of  htinger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
city,  assess  and  monitoring  existing  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  the  problem,  and  to  ex- 
plore and  recommend  Improvements  in  exist- 
ing programs  or  alternative  programs. 

Scientific  studies  and  surveys  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  cumulative  poor  diets  create  cumu- 
lative deficiencies  in  growth;  that  high  Infant 
mortality  rates,  delayed  and  retarded  growth, 
small  size  and  lower  performance  rates  are  all 
associated  with  under  and  Improper  nutri- 
tion, which  occurs  most  often  in  poverty  and 
low  income  households.  Dr.  John  Churchill 
of  Wayne  State  University  Medical  School 
states  that  36  nutrients  are  needed  for 
he«lthy  growth  and  the  lack  of  any  one  of 
them  can  create  organic  brain  damage,  re- 
tarded growth  and  learning  rates,  increased 
▼ulnerablllty  to  disease,  withdrawal,  apathy, 
Alienation,  and  frustration. 

There  Is  no  one  simple  laboratory  test  for 
determining  malnutrition  or  undernutrition. 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Health 
and  Nutrition  concluded  that  a  person  or 
family  living  on  less  than  the  lowest  cost 
budget  figure  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  would  have  Inadequate  In- 
come to  consistently  purchase  or  procure 
foods  containing  the  35  necessary  nutrients. 
The  Detroit  Task  Force  accepted  that  state- 
ment as  a  guide  In  measuring  the  existence 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

BTATISTICAI.  DATA 

1970  census  material  Is  not  yet  available 
to  us  that  documents  Income  figures  corre- 
lated with  census  tract,  age,  etc.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  those  figures  we  rely  on  our  annual 
rep>ort  of  February  1972.  There  continues  to 
be  a  lack  of  a  uniform  recording  ajid/or  re- 
porting base  among  the  various  governmental 
units.  Over  20  7o  of  Detroit's  peculation  is  liv- 
ing in  pMverty,  and  over  49%  of  all  senior 
citizens  in  the  city  live  on  an  Income  of  less 
than  $3000  per  year,  while  $1855  is  the  median 
income  of  older  persons  living  alone. 

Un  and  underemployment  lead  Immediate- 
ly to  low  Income  situations  which  studies  In- 
dicate generally  lead  to  improper  eating  and 
nutrition.  With  electricity,  rent  and  gas  being 
fixed  and  mandatory  expenditures,  food  Is  the 
only  fiexlble  budget  item.  Studies  document 
that  poor  families  pay  the  rent  and  utilities 
first,  emergencies  such  as  medical  bills  and 
shoes  for  school  second,  with  food  a  poor 
third. 

As  you  know,  Detroit  continues  to  be 
classified  as  a  Class  C  area  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor,  due  to  Its  high  and  persistent 
unemployment  rate.  The  business  and  in- 
dustrial growth  rate  is  slower  In  Detroit 
than  in  surrounding  areas.  Plants  are  moving 
out  or  closing  out,  with  workers  laid  off, 
pension  benefits  lost,  cut  or  Jeopardized.  The 
cost  of  living  has  climbed  up  some  six  per 
cent  In  the  last  year,  with  the  wage  Increase 
set  at  6.5%  under  Phase  n.  The  minimum 
wage  level  is  inadequate,  as  is  social  se- 
curity. When  social  security  goes  up,  rents 
go  up  In  both  the  private  and  pubUc  sector 
of  housing,  so  that  senior  citizens  slowly 
slip  backwards  In  purchasing  power. 

In  addition,  discrimination  continues 
against  the  Black  worker,  the  worker  over 
45,  women  and  teen-agers.  If  one  is  46  and 
laid  off,  it  takes  longer  and  is  harder  to 
find  a  new  Job.  Often  such  workers  find  they 
have  exbaitsted  their  unemployment  bene- 
fits, and  face  going  on  welfare,  or  early  re- 
tirement with  reduced  benefits,  or  loss  of 
pension  credits,  or  an  expensive  move  to 
another  area,  away  from  friends  and  family, 
to  a  Job  whose  stabUlty  might  be  questioned 
given  our  recent  economic  history. 

There  is  always  the  problem  of  matching 
skills  and  Jobs,  as  well  as  transportation 
resources  and  Job  location.  The  quarterly 
MESC  report  for  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
area  dated  September  1971,  lists  three  pages 
of  Job  classification  titles  where  there  is  no 
demand  for  workers  and  It's  hard  to  place 
people.  Only  three  Job  classifications  were 
listed  as  having  a  persistent  shortage:  Reg- 
istered Nurse,  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  and 
MSW  social  worker.  (My  students  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  at  Wayne 
State  University  will  teU  you  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  In  listing  the  MSW 
social  worker  as  In  persistent  short  supply — 
lead  them  to  those  Jobs!)  The  WIN  training 
cxirrently  given  is  not  concentrated  In  the 
health  professions.  Forty  per  cent  (40%) 
of  the  people  in  the  WIN  Program  are  women, 
and  are  given  to  understand  that  there  are 
few  Jobs  available  to  women.  Other  social 
problems  that  affect  families  Include  the 
inadequacies  of  housing  available  to  the 
poor.  It  is  estimated  that  27%  of  Detroit's 
residents  (some  380,000)  qualify  for  the 
36,000  public  housing  spaces  available.  In 
addition,  studies  that  have  been  made  In 
the  last  few  months  document  that  costs 
In  Inner  city  food  stores,  whatever  the  rea- 
son, range  from  20  to  40%  higher  than  In 
major  chain  stores.  Chain  store  supermarkets 
are  scarce  within  the  city.  (Thirteen  chain 
supermarlEets  moved  from  the  city  In  1970- 
71;  five  are  slated  to  move  in  1972.)  There 
has  been  a  failure  of  the  private  sector  to 
create  employment,  and  the  governmental 
programs  are  too  small  to  be  effective. 

GRAI«TLXVELS 

Many  add  up  all  the  possible  benefits  avail- 
able to  a  family  on  welfare,  assuming  that 
all  families  utilize  all  benefits  to  their  maxi- 
mum. A  variety  of  studies  and  statistics 
themselves  disprove  this.  In  fact,  Michigan 
grants  are  set  at  a  figtu:«  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  1971  poverty  line  was  set  at  $3968 
per  year,  and  Michigan  grants  are  at  ^792. 
The  budgets  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  economy  food 
plan,  which  the  VS.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiire  designates  as  for  "emergency  use 
only"  and  further  Indicates  that  it  requires 
nutritional  planning  skill,  equipment,  stor- 
age space  and  availability  of  low  market  costs 
In  order  to  be  able  to  manage. 

A  family  of  4,  according  to  the  BLS  Index 
In  February  of  1972,  would  need  $33.48  per 
week  for  a  low-cost  budget  diet.  Food  stamps 
equal  a  purchasing  power  of  (27.00  per  week. 
Beginning  July  1,  1972,  a  family  of  4  will  pay 
down  (86.00  per  month  to  receive  (112.00  per 
month  In  food  stamps.  The  assumption  on 
the  part  of  many  is  that  the  (26.00  bonus  will 
then  represent  money  savings  to  supplement 
th0  food  diet.  However,  the  regular  grant 
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budget  does  not  Include  money  for  trans- 
portation, personal  hygiene  supplies,  a  news- 
paper, and  sufficient  clothing.  8o  there  are 
other  demands  tor  that  money. 

To  ftuiaier  complicate  the  picture,  a  survey 
in  April  of  two  food  markets,  one  a  chain  and 
the  other  a  non-chain  market  In  the  Inner 
city,  documented  the  20  to  40%  mark-up  of 
food  In  the  Inner  city  market.  A  20%  mark-up 
reduces  the  (26.00  bontis  to  (3.80.  A  40% 
mark-up  wipes  out  the  bonus  and  reduces 
purchasing  power  by  (18.80.  The  low  cost 
budget,  according  to  USDA  nutritionists,  as- 
sumes considerable  sophistication  In  manag- 
ing one's  food  budget,  including  figuring  unit 
price  costs  (only  one  market  does  this  uni- 
formly). The  low-cost  budget  also  assumes 
that  one  has  sufficient  storage  space,  trans- 
portation that  permits  one  to  carry  the  food 
home  In  quantity,  cash  available  to  buy  in 
quantity  once  a  week,  equipment  to  freeze  or 
store  the  food,  and  supermarket  facilities 
that  offer  the  prices  of  the  suburban  super- 
markets, or  that  carry  the  nutritionally  rec- 
ommended foods. 

In  addition.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  food  used  In  quantity  by  the  poor  often 
has  lost  nutrients  as  a  resiat  of  processing,  so 
that  there  Is  a  great  need  for  passage  of  food 
enrichment  legislation  requiring  processors  to 
restore  nutrients  to  rice,  flour,  commeal,  and 
grits  among  other  foods. 

The  poor  are  also  subject  to  the  pressures 
of  the  mass  media,  constantly  piublng  pre- 
pared foods,  snack  foods,  and  the  like.  Hence 
the  nutritional  problems  of  the  poor  adoles- 
cent at  times  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  middle-class  youngster,  barraged  by  the 
seductions  of  mass  advertising  into  thinking 
that  certain  foods  are  quick  energy  pick-ups 
and  nutrttlouA.  The  food  Industry  Is  free  to 
enrich  these  products,  yet  It  does  not. 

AVAILABLE  rOOD  pmOGIAMS 

There  are  two  major  food  programs  avail- 
able In  Detroit,  and  three  other  programs 
servicing  a  much  more  limited  number,  fi- 
nanced by  the  public  sector.  Kmergencp  food 
is  available  only  through  private  organiza- 
tions, e.g.  Mother  Waddles  Perpetual  Mission, 
St.  Peter  Claver  Community  Center,  and 
church  organizations,  including  the  Salvation 
Army.  All  state  loud  and  clear  that  they  are 
swamped  with  requests,  and  cannot  continue 
to  carry  the  whole  load.  Governmental  agen- 
cies send  people  to  the  private  organizations 
when  checlEs  are  stolen,  or  late,  etc. 

Each  program  was  established  by  the  gov- 
erxunent  to  meet  a  different  need,  to  cover  a 
different  segment  of  the  population.  The 
School  Lunch  Program  was  established  to 
care  for  school  age  children,  and  in  Detroit 
about  one-half  of  the  eligible  children  (eli- 
gible for  free  or  reduced  rate  limch)  actu- 
ally receive  them.  The  Breakfast  Program  is 
In  some  16  elementary  schools.  The  problems 
in  this  program  are  detailed  In  our  Annual 
Report,  and  Include  the  fact  that  federal 
guidelines  do  not  take  cognizance  of  the 
dietary  patterns  and  culture  of  many  young- 
sters, and  nutrition  education  services  are 
not  available  In  sufficient  quantity.  School 
facilities  are  limited,  and  personnel  need 
continuing  in-service  training,  which  is  not 
available,  in  order  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion against  the  low-income  children  and 
Improve  the  nutritional  training  available 
for  the  youngsters  in  the  program. 

SENIOR   CmZENS 

We  have  no  Meals  on  Wheels  Program 
available  In  Detroit  for  the  homebound  se- 
nior citizen.  Our  group  meals  program  for 
the  elderly  is  a  demonstration  project  that 
serves  1500  seniors  a  week.  The  estimated 
need  is  40,000.  Funding  ends  this  summer. 
Funding  under  the  new  feeding  program  for 
the  elderly  wlU  not  be  available  until  Janu- 
ary 1973,  and  then  only  to  cities  with  an  ex- 
isting viable  group  meals  program.  We  are 
desperately  searching  for  state  money  to  keep 
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this  program  allre.  Some  dtta  have  a  pro- 
gram offered  by  private  buBtneaB  of  reduced 
rate  lunches  ft>r  the  eidacly  mX  certain  off- 
buslneas  hours.  Tills  Is  not  arallable  la  De- 
troit. In  addition,  many  elderly  Itre  In  hotels 
or  rooming  houses,  are  not  allowed  to  cook 
food  in  their  roons.  and  thus  eat  in  restau- 
rants. Tlisy  cannot  use  food  stamps  in  res- 
taurants and  thus  lose  the  benefits  of  food 
stamps,  and  contlnoe  with  Inadequate  diets. 
(Research  has  demonstrated  that  elderly 
citizens  obtain  greater  benefits  nutritlMtally 
from  food  eaten  In  company  with  others, 
than  alone.) 

The  Nation  Nutrttloo  Surrey  and  the 
Michigan  seetlon  of  that  Survey  specified 
that  the  most  prevalent  disease  Is  Iron  de- 
ficiency anemia,  and  that  this  Is  a  particular 
problem  of  the  elderly.  Including  men  and 
infants  and  yovmg  children,  and  ts  directly 
related  to  Income.  Tt»  lower  the  Income  the 
greater  the  rate  of  incidence. 

■nte    Supplemental  Pood   Program   Is   fi- 
nanced tmder  the  EFM8  Section  of  the  OEO 
budget,   and   Is  designed  to  provide   high 
protein  and  iron  enriched  foods  to  supple- 
ment the  diets  of  pregnant  and  poet-partum 
women  and  the  Infants  and  young  children 
to  their  sixth  birthday.  In  Detroit,  it  Is  a 
prescription  program  available  through  the 
Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Clinics  to  medlcaUy 
mdigent  mothers.  The   need  la  determined 
medlcaUy,  based  on  hematocrits  and  blood 
iron  range.  In  Detroit,  some  60%  of  the  recip- 
ients are  also  receiving   food   stamps.   The 
food  stamps  are  not  enough.  We  are  cur- 
rently attempting  to  secure  an  additional 
supplement,  iron  fortified  formula,  through 
one  of  the  manuf  actxtrers  of  the  product.  It 
would  be  available  at  cost,  whereas  now  the 
mother  Is  likely  to  spend  twice  that  amount 
In  the  stores  available  to  her.  The  results  of 
these  programs  are  excellent.  One  study  doc- 
vunented  that  whereas  40.8%  of  the  babies  at 
birth  had  a  below  normal  hematocrit,  by  the 
third  clinic  visit  (while  on  the  Iron  fortified 
formula)    this  had  been  reduced  to  13.3% 
and  none  were  considered  severely  anemic. 
This  program  (Supplemental  Food)  in  De- 
troit  now  services  approximately   10,000  of 
the  estimated  70,000  minimal  need.  The  pro- 
gram is  certified  by  USDA  to  service  15,000. 
The  program  is  in  Jeopardy.  Although  there 
is  ample  scientific  evidence  of  Its  effective- 
ness In  reducing  damage  to  the  youngster, 
the  budget  request  for  this  program  for  1972- 
73  is  set  at  3.6  mlUlon  and  the  funds  re- 
stricted to  *ise  for  Indians  and  migrant  pro- 
grams. There  are  other  mothers  probably  eli- 
gible for  this  program,  who  scrape  together 
the  money  to  pay  a  private  doctor,  and  thus 
do  not  go  through  public  health  clinics.  In 
addition,    the    Maternal    and    Infant    Care 
Clinics,  we  are  given  to  understand,  are  in 
danger  of  being  closed  due  to  funding  cut- 
offs iMx>poeed  In  Congress. 

If  the  Supplemental  Food  Program  Is  elim- 
inated, and  the  Maternal  and  Infant  Care 
Clinics  closed,  there  wlU  be  tremendous  nega- 
tive impact  on  nutrition  and  consequent  In- 
crease in  Infant  and  maternal  mortality 
rates,  etc.  In  Detroit.  Dettolt's  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  through  the  first  two  weeks  of  life 
is  already  17  per  thousand  births  as  com- 
pared to  a  national  rate  of  14  i>er  thousand 
and  a  European  rate  of  7  per  thousand.  The 
Infant  mortality  rate  from  birth  to  one  year 
In  the  Inner  city  Is  27.4  per  thousand  In  De- 
troit. When  Infant  mortaUty  U  plotted  by 
census  tract,  the  rate  falls  precipitously  (and 
is  better  than  the  national  average)  as  one 
uears  the  outer  edges  of  the  city. 

The  Supplemental  Food  Program  is  Inade- 
quate. In  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  food  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  Mily 
nine  at  the  34  commodities  are  available, 
there  is  much  red  tape,  and  Inadequate  fund- 
ing for  admlxklstnttve  oosta.  The  packaging 
and  delivery  system  Is  very  Inadequate  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  private  commercial 
sector.  MedlcaUy,  the  program  has  proven  its 
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value,  as  wen  as  tta«  Inadequacies  at  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  since  60%  of  those  In  the 
Supplemental  Food  Program  are  also  oslng 
food  stamps. 

Congraas  approprtatod  S6  mlUlon  for  the 
program  In  l»71-7a:  however,  the  Office  ci 
Management  and  Budget  has  refused  to  su- 
thorlae  the  expenditure  o<  aU  the  money.  As 
a  lesnlt,  only  some  14.7  million  will  be  spent 
this  fiscal  year  with  the  remainder  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  The  budget  of  the  United 
States  wUl  therefore  look  more  balanced, 
while  the  mothers  and  their  babies  who 
could  have  had  their  diets  supplemented,  and 
anemia  reduced  or  wiped  out,  will  suffer. 

TRB  FOOD  STAMP  PaOCSAU 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  program  that  services  all  people,  and 
makes  It  unnecessary  for  there  to  be  any 
other  supjdemental  food  programs.  In  the 
above  description  of  food  programs,  evidence 
has  been  given  that  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram is  Inadequate,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
It  was  intended  to  help  both  those  on  Pub- 
lie  Assistance,  and  tboee  with  low  Income, 
or  on  unemployment  compensation,  social 
security,  etc. 

There  have  been  six  food  stamp  sales  offices 
In  Detroit,  and  one  In  western  Wayne  Coun- 
ty at  Wayne  County  General  Ho^ltal  at 
Elolse.  There  is  at  present  no  accurate  means 
of  determining  the  total  number  of  families 
In  Wayne  County  classiflaUe  as  working  poor 
(Nou-Publlc  Assistance  recipieats)  who  may 
be  eligible  and  have  not  applied.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  does  not  have  a  sta- 
tistical breakdown  separating  Detroit  from 
Wayne  County. 

The  Detroit  Community  Renewal  Project 
"PopiUation  and  Housing  Survey"  of  1969  re- 
cords 292,000  persons  (or  sllghUy  less  than 
100,000  households)  living  below  the  poverty 
line  m  Detroit.  If  one  assumes  that  Detr<rft'8 
population  represents  80%  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Department  population  ot  the  County, 
and  80  %  of  the  poor  live  in  Detroit,  then  the 
total  poor  population  In  the  County  could 
be  about  365,000  people.  Seventy  thousand 
(70,000)  households  participate  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Twenty  per  cent  (20%)  of 
those  living  outside  Detroit  and  In  the  Coun- 
ty would  nvimber  14,000  households.  One  can 
estimate  that  there  are  44,000  non-assistance 
households  In  Detroit  ellglWe  for  food  stamps 
and  not  iislng  them. 

Barriers  to  participatirig  in  the  program 
were  listed  by  a  variety  of  citizens  at  the 
Task  Force  Public  Hearings,  July  26,   1971. 

1.  Many  families  have  trouble  getting  to- 
gether the  money  for  the  stamps.  In  addi- 
tion, m  the  past,  a  fiat  sum  had  to  be  pur- 
chased each  time  with  no  flexible  amounts 
available  depending  on  special  needs.  The 
Department  of  Social  Services  does  not  break 
the  budget  down  Into  items  for  clothing,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  school  supplies,  transporta- 
tion, prescriptions,  etc.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment stated  in  a  recent  budget  presentation 
that  the  Public  Assistance  budgets  do  not 
meet  the  standards  of  Michigan  law.  As  a 
result,  when  children  need  shoes,  the  budget 
that  can  be  squeezed  Is  the  food  budget.  Sep- 
tember and  December  are  periods  when  pur- 
chases drop  as  people  purchase  school  cloth- 
ing and  Christmas  gifts.  There  are  addi- 
tional problems  In  that  if  one  misses  in  pur- 
chasing stamps,  one  has  to  be  recertified,  and 
there  are  Insufficient  certification  offices. 

2.  Shortage  of  and  inaccessibility  of  food 
stamp  sales  offices.  Testimony  at  the  Public 
Hearing  of  July  26,  1971,  brought  out  the 
following: 

"I  have  to  catch  three  buses  to  get  to 
the  food  stamp  office  to  buy  my  stamps  and 
It  sometimes  takes  me  all  day  to  get  back 
home  after  you  wait  all  that  time  tor  buses. 
One  runs  only  every  45  minutes.  You  get 
there  late  and  then  you  have  to  wait  In  a 
long  line  when  you  get  there.  lx)ts  of  times 
you're  lined  up  around  the  comer  on  the 
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street.  If  you  take  your  child  with  you.  It's 
worse.  I  feel  like  I  cant  keep  asking  my 
nelghbora  to  watch  my  kids  while  I  get  the 
stanqte,  and  I  can't  pay  someone  to  watch 
them,  so  I  have  to  take  them  with  me." 

"Mo  sales  ecmter  at  one  of  the  main  wel- 
fare Intake  offices  at  640  Temple.  (And  now 
no  certification  or  sales  center  at  the  main 
food  stamp  office  on  Lyndon.)" 

"Only  seven  sales  places  in  Wayne  County, 
and  long  lines  at  all  of  them,  standing  out- 
side in  all  kinds  of  weather." 

"Difficulty  of  senior  citizens  and  the 
handicapped  In  getting  to  certification  and 
sales  centen  by  bus,  and  then  waiting  In 
line.  • 

Many  requested  that  a  proxy  system  be 
developed  for  some,  and  that  food  stamps 
be   mailed   to   those   requesting   same. 

a.  The  uMavoilatriltfy  of  good  food  values 
in  many  sections  of  the  city. 

"In  Inner  city  Et<Mrea  the  nutritious  food 
Is  often  not  on  the  shelvee." 

"The  bad  meat  and  bad  vegeUbles  you 
get  at  the  Inner  city  market." 

"If  you  do  get  to  a  supermarket  chain 
store  you  get  there  cause  you  have  a  friend 
with  a  car,  or  you  hassle  the  groceries  on 
a  bus,  sometimes  two  or  three  buses." 
4.  Size  of  the  boniw. 

The  new  guidelines  reduce  the  bonuses 
for  those  on  Public  Assistance  cutting  pur- 
chasing power  even  more. 

"There  needs  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
bonus  because  you  can't  buy  enough  food 
now,  with  prices  what  they  are." 
6.  The  purchasing  system. 
•Recipients  are  not  Issued  an  ID  card 
with  their  picture  on  it.  Most  do  not  have 
drivers  licenses.  Therefore  thievery  H  easy. 
It's  been  a  year  since  the  Governors  Wel- 
fare Study  Commission  recommended  ID 
cards." 

"The  Authorization  to  Purchase  cards 
mailed  from  Lansing  have  a  line  on  them 
reading  "to  be  purchased  In  6  days".  If  the 
ATP  card  Is  late,  the  recipient  may  take  the 
card  literally,  not  purchase  stamps  and  If 
It  happens  several  times  In  a  row,  have  to 
rei^ply  and  be  recertified.  The  County  De- 
partment pennlts  the  recipient  more  than 
five  days  to  purchase  stamps,  but  many 
dont  know  this." 

6.  The  eligibility  standards  are  a  night- 
mare. 

A  Food  Stamp  Program  employee  testified 
that  'a  family  called  In  need  of  food  help. 
The  mother  was  ill  with  a  heart  condition, 
had  to  be  taken  to  Ann  Arbor  for  treatments 
once  a  month.  The  family  was  UAd,  on  appU- 
cation,  that  they  were  Ineligible  for  food 
stamps,  even  though  review  of  their  budget 
and  expenditures  documented  that  they  did 
not  have  enough  money  for  sufficient  food. 
A  review  of  the  family's  total  case  explained 
that  the  family's  monthly  car  payment  could 
have  been  deducted  if  they  were  applying 
for  PubUc  Assistance  thus  aUowlng  them  to 
be  eligible.  But  although  in  this  case  a  car 
was  a  necessity  (mother  too  111  to  ride  buses, 
and  ordered  not  to  do  housework  <»  any 
physical  activity)  It  could  not  be  deducted 
from  income  to  qualify  for  food  stamp  as- 
sistance. The  man  was  en^loyed,  but  so 
underemployed  that  his  wages  would  not 
meet  the  family's  needs. 

"Arrangements  were  made  for  the  family  to 
obtain  a  Thanksgiving  basket.  The  mother, 
overjoyed,  cooked  the  turkey  and  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack  leaving  a  husband  and 
four  children." 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTKATION  OF  THE  PSOCSAM 

1.  Stores  that  discount  food  stamps. 

"These  stores  buy  food  stamps  from  some 
people  who  need  money.  There's  only  a  few 
who  sell  them,  but  nobody  ever  does  any- 
thing about  making  the  store  stop." 

A  Wayne  County  Department  of  Social 
Services  official  Indicated  that  it's  the  food 
stamp  users  who  report  the  violations. 
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There  appear  to  be  two  dlfflc\iltiea  In  cor> 
recting  these  problems : 

(a)  Weak  ezkTorcement  powers  of  the 
USDA  agents  when  the  store  la  reported.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  limited  number  of  in- 
spectors on  duty,  and  their  ho\u«  are  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  coverage  for 
the  party  store. 

(b)  Failure  of  the  County  Prosecutor's 
Office  to  prosecute  cases.  There  appears  to  be 
an  attitude  that  not  enough  money  Is  In- 
volved. 

2.  Lack  of  money  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  to  engage  In  an  out- 
reach program  though  mandated  to  do  so  by 
the  USDA. 

3.  Lack  of  outreach  workers  to  go  to  the 
homebound. 

4.  Need  for  outreach  materials  in  Spanish. 

5.  PA  recipients  records  are  computerized 
but  food  stamp  recipients  records  are  proc- 
essed by  hand,  thus  not  computerized,  lim- 
iting the  efficiency  of  the  program,  both  for 
the  department  and  the  food  stamp  user. 
It  would  be  cheaper  to  hire  a  private  firm  to 
computerize  the  program  than  to  continue 
with  conditions  as  they  are. 

6.  The  lack  of  sufficient  phones  to  handle 
inquiries  so  people  have  difficulty  ascertain- 
ing eligibility  short  of  long  bus  trips  to  the 
office. 

7.  The  new  guidelines  which  appear  deter- 
mined to  make  the  program  difficult  to  get 
into,  requiring  a  great  deal  more  paper  work, 
and  different  eligibility  standards  than  other 
programs.  The  recipient  will  have  to  fill  out 
a  6  to  6  page  form,  the  worker  a  two  page 
one,  eligibility  will  be  reviewed  every  six 
months,  even  though  the  person  may  con- 
tinue to  be  on  Public  Assistance,  and  budg- 
ets win  be  computed  on  income,  not  reflect- 
ing family  size. 

8.  Inability  to  negotiate  more  food  stamp 
sales  centers  with  Detroit  banks,  etc.  The 
U.S.  Post  Office  Informed  the  Task  Force, 
and  the  Mayor  that  they  would  follow 
through  on  sale  of  food  stamps  in  post  of- 
fice substations,  in  January  of  1971.  This  is 
currently  being  done  In  King  County,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  state  of  Arizona.  It  would 
Increase  the  number  of  sales  offices  from  7 
to  about  34.  We  have  heard  nothing  more. 
Post  office  sales  would  make  It  possible  for 
people  to  purchase  stamps  5V2  days  a  week, 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.— far  better  hours  than 
currently  available. 

Negotiations  have  begun  with  currency 
exchanges.  The  banks  in  Detroit  were  ask- 
ing tl.SO  per  transaction,  the  post  office  at 
approximately  80c,  currency  exchanges  at 
80  to  90c. 

Where  and  how  does  one  obtain  more  sales 
centers? 

A  proposal  was  made  by  the  Director  of 
Security  of  Chatham  Siipermarkets  in  Sep- 
tember 1971.  that  Detroit  banks  and  busi- 
nesses consider  replicating  a  Philadelphia 
program  wherein  the  benefits  for  a  recipient 
are  mailed  to  the  bank,  with  food  stamps  de- 
ducted and  the  transaction  accomplished 
when  the  person  picks  \ip  their  check.  This 
was  regarded  as  having  multiple  benefits; 
eliminating  the  difficulty  many  recipients 
have  In  cashing  checks,  being  a  dignified  and 
safe  way  of  distribution  of  grants,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  eliminating  cash  loss,  reduc- 
tion of  bank  charge.s,  and  reducing  investiga- 
tive expense. 

Problems  experienced,  included  that  some 
bank  branches  did  not  have  sufficient  lobby 
space,  and  many  recipients  did  not  like  the 
designation  of  a  food  stamp  or  welfare  win- 
dow openly  segregating  people.  Some  bank 
customers  were  unhappy  l)ecause  many  wel- 
fare recipients  would  bring  the  whole  fam- 
ily (i.e.  children)  with  them.  Bank  holidays 
and  hours  also  presented  problems. 

The  statement  is  made  that  "We  discuss 
the  checkless  society  in  our  industry  (bank- 
ing). I  would  hope  that  as  our  sophistica- 
tion in  use  of  computers  develops,  it  also 
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progresses  in  the  governmental  agency  area 
as  well." 

We  still  don't  have  enough  sales  and  oertl- 
flcatlon  offices. 

9.  We  still  know  that  people  will  not  buy 
stamps  because  they  feel  there  is  a  stigma 
attached,  that  they  are  personally  respon- 
sible for  being  vmemployed,  and  knowing 
how  society  looks  down  on  the  poor,  do  not 
want  to  accept  charity  even  In  the  form  of 
food  8tan4>s.  Separate  windows,  the  red  tape, 
the  suspicions  of  others  all  make  some  avoid 
the  program. 

10.  Therefore,  a  massive  recruitment  pro- 
gram is  also  in  order,  via  low  wage  employ- 
ers, such  as  in  small  shops,  service  indus- 
tries, etc.,  community  groups,  doctors  and 
dentists,  and  grocery  stores. 

RBCOICMENDATIONS 

1.  Increase  food  stamp  allotments  to  pro- 
vide for  the  low  cost  diet  plan  of  the  De- 
partment (rather  than  the  emergency  plan) 
regionally  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  Biu«au 
of  Labor  Statistics  information. 

2.  Increase  eligibility  income  levels  to  the 
low  Income  figure  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  regionally  adjusted. 

3.  Revise  application  and  certification  pro- 
cedures to  provide  for  self -certification  and 
application  by  mall. 

4.  Reimburse  state  and  local  units  in  full 
for  increased  administrative  costs. 

5.  Fully  fund  outreach  programs  designed 
to  reach  and  serve  the  eligible. 

6.  Uniform  eligibility  requirements  and 
guides  for  figuring  budgets  among  all  the 
programs. 

7.  Eliminations  of  lengthy  reports  and  red 
tape. 

8.  Increase  the  number  of  sales  and  certifi- 
cation offices. 

9.  Computerize  food  stamps.  It  is  ridiculous 
that  if  a  person  is  on  welfare,  and  changes 
his  address,  he  cant  make  one  phone  call 
about  the  change  and  take  care  of  all  of  his 
records.  As  it  stands  now,  there  is  no  cross 
referencing  between  food  stamps  and  Public 
Assistance. 

SUMMARY 

This  country  lacks  a  national  policy  rela- 
tive to  food  and  nutrition.  We  do  not  have 
a  national  mandate  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
malnourished.  We  should.  That  national 
policy  should  be  to  ensure  to  all  people  ad- 
equate food  and  nutrition  services  to  ensure 
attain7nent  of  optimum  nutrition  for  all 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  crucial  period 
of  early  childhood,  including  the  pre-natal 
and  post-natal  period.  Our  elderly  should 
be  ensured   a  decent   old   age. 

As  one  examines  the  records  of  the  various 
food  programs,  a  pattern  emerges.  It  is  a 
pattern  of  beginning  programs,  offering  them 
as  solutions,  and  then  when  they  begin  to 
catch  hold,  increasing  the  limitations,  limit- 
ing accessibility,  developing  more  restrictive 
requirements,    and   withholding    money. 

Congress  authorized  36  million  for  the 
Supplemental  Food  Programs.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  refuses  to  permit 
the  money  to  be  used.  That  program  was 
begun  in  1968.  Less  than  6  months  later, 
when  !  3.500  of  a  potential  of -780,000  mothers 
were  enrolled,  a  memo  came  from  USDA 
stating  that  the  program  was  getting  out 
of  hand,  and  all  new  programs  would  be 
authorized  in  Washington,  rather  than  In 
the  regional  offices. 

The  number  on  food  stamps  has  increased, 
and  now  the  proposal  is  made  to  prohibit 
food  stamps  to  those  on  welfare  if  RHl  is 
passed. 

We  have  multiple  food  programs  because 
of  Individual  needs,  and  the  inadequacies  of 
existing  programs.  Each  one  proves  itself, 
and  when  coverage  increases,  efforts  are 
made  to  reduce  the  number  covered.  We  end 
up  with  unreasonable  eligibility  ceilings, 
conflicting  regulations,  over-crowded  facUl- 
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ties  and  Inadequate  funding.  The  surplus 
conomodlties  in  the  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram are  below  standard  both  in  the  quality 
of  food  and  the  packaging.  Yet  we  cannot 
do  without  it,  for  food  stamps  are  not 
enough,  and  the  program  has  dramatically 
proven  itself  by  reducing  iron  deficiency 
anemia,  maternal  and  infant  death  rates, 
and  the  incidence  of  organic  brain  damage. 

As  Dr.  Lowe  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Htmian  Development 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
April  22,  1972,  "The  consequences  of  inad- 
equate health  care  for  poor  children  are 
readily  apparent:  infant  mortality  (2  to  1), 
mental  retardation  (at  least  10  to  1 ) ,  mater- 
nal mortality  (4  to  1),  prematurity  (2  to  1), 
chronic  illness  (2  to  1)  and  other  forms  of 
morbidity  selectively  affect  the  disadvan- 
taged. Medicaid  provides  emergency  or 
episodic  health  care  for  8.7  million  children; 
yet  only  1.5  million  children  receive  the 
comprehensive  health  services  commonly 
available   to   middle-class   children." 

There  is  irony  in  the  persistent  efforts  to 
limit  food  programs,  erecting  barriers  to 
limit  the  eligible  population  to  keep  the 
costs  down,  at  the  same  time  that  the  news- 
papers are  replete  with  stories  of  wastage  of 
9.1%  in  the  auto  industry,  subsidies  to  agri- 
business, inadequate  amounts  of  money  for 
public  service  jobs,  and  tax  write-offs  that 
add  up  to  $720,000  per  year  for  some  wealthy 
families  compared  to  the  average  subsidy  of 
tl6.00  per  year  for  those  living  on  less  than 
$3000  per  year.  Every  year  we  fight  for  re- 
newal of  the  Summer  Lunch  Program,  ex- 
tension of  the  School  Lunch  Program,  food 
for  mothers  and  Infants;  yet,  28%  of  total 
income  of  farmers,  small  business  men,  and 
professional  goes  unreported,  a  total  of  4.7 
billion.  1.4  billion  of  income  from  Interest 
goes  unreported,  representing  34  "o  of  the 
total  mcome  from  Interest. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  9  weeks 
of  long  and  often  difficult  negotiation  the 
conference  committee  on  S.  659,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  has  re- 
solved all  differences. 

As  one  member  of  the  conference  I  feel 
that  the  bill  is  indeed,  as  the  Washing- 
ton Post  chstracterized  it  in  its  Sunday 
edition,  a  breakthrough  for  higher  edu- 
cation. I  imderstand  that  the  very 
lengthy  conference  report  smd  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  will  be  filed 
tomorrow.  At  that  time  I  hope  to  insert 
a  summary  of  the  report  to  give  our 
colleagues  a  quick  overview. 

Both  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  May  21, 
1972.  editorial  and  the  New  York  Times 
in  an  editorial  dated  May  19,  have  high- 
lighted the  significant  education  features 
of  the  report. 

Although  I  feel  the  conference  resolved 
the  differences  on  busing  in  a  manner 
favorable  to  the  Hotise,  it  would  be  sad. 
indeed,  if  this  unrelated  issue  prevented 
the  enactment  of  this  historic  higher 
education  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  the  two  editorials 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned: 
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(Prom  the  New  York.  Times,  M»y  19,  1972] 
Tta  BT7SZN0  Sideshow 

The  agreement  reached  by  Senate-House 
conferences  on  the  so-caUed  public  schocd 
anti-busing  amendment  should  remove  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  enactment  of  the 
historic  higher  education  aid  bill.  It  is  a  com- 
promise that  has  already  drawn  fire  from 
Southern  segregationists,  who  wanted  to  ram 
an  anti-integration  rider  down  the  confer- 
ence committee's  throat,  and  from  some  civil 
rights  groups,  who  consider  any  restriction 
on  busing  unacceptable. 

Unquestionably  any  amendment  that  at- 
tempts to  use  the  higher  education  biU  as 
a  means  of  interfering  with  the  totally  un- 
related issue  of  public  school  Integration  has 
an  element  of  sboddiness  about  it.  But  given 
the  hysteria  that  surrounds  the  busing  issue, 
the  conferees  are  entitled  to  credit  for  pro- 
ducing a  compromise  that  extracts  the  segre- 
gationist teeth  from  the  dreadful  provision 
presented  to  them  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  would  delay  for  up  to 
nineteen  months,  pending  aU  i^peals,  any 
Federal  court  orders  requiring  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  On  that  basis,  it  does 
not  prohibit  busing  necessary  for  school  de- 
segregation. It  merely  adheres  to  the  Su- 
preme Co\u*'s  ruling  that  it  Is  proper  for  the 
lower  courts  to  order  busing  to  achieve  inte- 
gration but  not  to  create  racial  balance. 

Far  from  bowing  to  the  House  order  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  desegregation  aid 
to  pay  for  busing,  the  amendment  allows  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds  for  busing  if  local 
communities  request  them.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  agen- 
cies from  ordering  such  expenditures  pro- 
vided they  are  "constitutionally  required." 

The  anti-busing  debate  is  a  red  herring 
politically  magnified  by  Governor  Wallace 
and  given  bogus  respectability  by  President 
Nixon.  The  conference  compromise,  which 
closely  resembles  the  earlier  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment,  is  designed  to  do  as  little  harm 
as  possible.  Its  liberal  authors  would  un- 
doubtedly agree  that  it  serves  no  constructive 
purpose  in  Its  own  right;  rather  it  is  a  shield 
for  saving  the  college  campuses  without  ac- 
tively sabotaging  school  Integration. 

In  its  key  provision,  the  bill  provides  a 
$1,400  annual  subsidy  to  which  every  college- 
age  youth  is  the<M«tically  entitled— minus 
the  amount  the  family  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
peated  to  cover.  In  practice,  this  would  mean 
that  students  from  homes  with  incomes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4,500  a  year  would  col- 
lect the  full  "entitlement."  This  contribution 
woiUd  be  reduced  gradually  imtll  it  disap- 
pears at  approximately  the  $13,000  Income 
level.  In  addition,  existing  direct  grants,  loans 
and  work-study  aid  would  be  continued  and 
could  be  added  to  the  basic  allowance,  ac- 
cording to  the  need. 

At  the  same  time,  a  college  would  collect 
"cost  of  education"  grants  computed  on  the 
number  of  the  federally  aided  students  it  en- 
rolls. This  aid  would  be  augmented  by  direct 
grants  for  each  graduate  student,  the  most 
costly  level  of  higher  education. 

The  approcush  is  revolutionary  because  it 
offers  students,  regardless  of  their  economic 
condition,  maximum  choice  of  campuses, 
without  the  need  to  apply  hat-in-hand. 
Since  the  colleges  would  thus  be  competing 
for  students  who,  though  not  affiuent,  would 
bring  with  them  a  Federal  reward  to  the  in- 
stitution, there  would  be  premium  on  social 
responsibility  In  opening  up  expanded  edu- 
cational (^portunity  for  needy  students.  And 
if  students  invest  their  allowance  in  seeking 
quality  education,  there  will  be  pressure  on 
the  institutions  for  continuous  self-improve- 
ment. 

The  conferees  have  vrisely  rejected  across- 
the-board  handouts  despite  their  short-range 
appeal  at  a  time  of  great  fiscal  need.  They 
responded  Instead  to  the  particularly  acute 
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crisis  among  the  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities by  projecting  that  39  per  cent  of  the 
aUocatlons  would  go  to  these  Institutions, 
even  though  they  enroll  only  about  26  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  studMits. 

Unless  this  measiire  is  passed  now.  It  is  im- 
likely  to  be  revived  next  year  when  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  will  move  to 
the  forefront  of  Congressional  attention. 
Meanwhile  opportunities  would  close  for 
many  students  caught  between  recession  and 
Inflation,  while  the  disastrous  academic  de- 
pression could  easily  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
some  c(4leges  and  to  a  decline  in  quality  for 
most  others. 

This — and  not  the  extraneous  anti-busing 
controversy — is  the  real  issue.  Congress,  by 
its  response,  can  affect  the  fate  of  American 
higher  education  for  generations  to  come. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1972] 
A  Bkeakthbovoh  Foa  Higher  Education 
It  is  a  measure  of  our  national  transfixion 
with  the  busing  issue  that  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  exha\isted  House  and  Senate 
education  conferees  as  the  dawn  was  break- 
ing on  Wednesday  morning  was  universally 
received  as  a  "busing  agreement."  And  yet 
the  bUl  to  which  the  irrelevant  busing 
clauses  were  added  may  well  be  the  most  far- 
reaching  legislation  to  come  to  a  final  vote 
in  this  Congress.  Although  we  tue  generally 
suspicious  of  such  hyperbole  we  suspect  that 
Congressman  John  Brademas  Is  right  when 
he  describes  it  as  "the  most  significant  ad- 
vance in  the  history  of  federal  support  for 
higher  education  since  the  Land  Orant  Col- 
lege Act  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln  over 
a  century  ago." 

The  most  Important  provision  of  the  bill 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  new  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  needy  students  called 
Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grants.  Under 
this  program  any  student  admitted  to  an  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  education 
would  be  entitled  to  a  federal  grant  based 
s<^ely  on  his  need.  The  grant  would  be  equal 
to  $1400  minus  what  his  family  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  contribute,  but  could 
not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  what  he  needed 
to  meet  his  educational  costs. 

This  program  would,  of  course,  not  be  the 
first  federal  student  aid  program — grants, 
fellowships,  loan  and  work-study  programs 
are  already  on  the  books.  But  the  existing 
programs  are  erratic  in  their  effects  and  have 
failed  to  reach  large  numbers  of  needy  young 
people  who  aspire  to  education  beyond  high 
school.  Funds  have  been  allocated  in  a  com- 
plicated fashion,  first  to  states  and  then  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  be  doled  out  by 
their  student  aid  officers  as  they  saw  fit.  As 
a  result  equally  needy  students  have  often 
been  treated  differently  depending  on  where 
they  happened  to  apply  to  college.  Many  are 
left  out  altogether.  So  much  uncertainty 
surrounds  the  programs  that  high  school  stu- 
dents from  poor  families  are  unable  to  plan 
for  further  education  because  they  cannot  be 
sure  they  will  be  able  to  get  assistance  or  tell 
what  size  grant  they  may  obtain.  The  Basic 
Education  Opportunity  Grants  program 
would  remove  much  of  this  uncertainty.  For 
the  first  time  the  federal  government  would 
be  saying  loud  and  clear  to  all  young  people : 
"If  you  can  meet  the  academic  qualifications 
for  education  beyond  high  school  you  will 
not  be  denied  the  opportunity  because  your 
family  is  poor." 

The  bill  does  not  abolish  the  older  student 
aid  programs.  It  preserves  them  as  a  way  of 
providing  additional  help  to  students  who 
need  more  than  the  basic  grants,  especially 
to  meet  the  higher  costs  of  private  colleges. 
Loan  programs,  which  have  helped  middle- 
income  families  cope  with  the  high  cost  of 
college,  are  continued  and  a  new  mechanism 
is  provided  for  attracting  more  capital  into 
the  student  loan  market. 
A  second  landmark  feature  of  the  bill  Is 
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that  for  the  first  time  It  would  provide  gen« 
eral  support  for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis.  The  amount  of 
aid  an  Instittuion  would  receive  would  de- 
pend mainly  on  the  number  of  basic  grant 
recipients  In  its  student  body  and  the 
amounts  of  other  federal  student  aid  re- 
ceived by  its  students,  with  the  special  needs 
of  smaller  institutions  getting  extra  weight. 
Again  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
federal  government  has  given  money  to  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  past  programs 
have  been  earmarked  for  specific  purposes — 
buUdings,  scientific  research,  language  pro- 
grams and  so  forth.  The  new  biU  would 
explicitly  recognize  that  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  to  encourage  more  students  to 
go  to  coUege  by  offering  student  aid  it  must 
help  institutions  meet  the  additional  costs 
that  these  students  create  by  providing  gen- 
eral purpose  institutional  aid. 

Other  significant  features  of  the  bill  In- 
clude strong  provisions  to  combat  sex  bias 
in  colleges  and  \uilversities,  fvmds  for  inno- 
vative teaching  projects,  encouragement  to 
states  to  increase  their  scholarship  programs, 
emergency  funds  for  institutions  in  tempo- 
rary fiscal  difficulties,  and  special  assistance 
for  community  colleges.  It  would  also  broad- 
en student  aid  programs,  reducing  their 
purely  academic  focus  by  making  students 
in  proprietary  vocational  schools  eligible  for 
assistance. 

While  the  major  impact  of  the  bUl  would 
be  on  higher  education,  it  would  also  au- 
thorize a  new  agency  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  education  generally.  A  National 
Institute  of  Education,  modeled  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  would  be  created 
to  promote  basic  and  practical  research  in 
the  processes  of  learning  and  teaching. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of  a 
lengthy  and  often  frustrating  effort  to  ham- 
mer out  compromises  among  opposing  views 
of  how  federal  aid  to  higher  education  should 
be  structured  and  allocated.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Instances  in  which  this  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  actually  managed  to 
work  together  to  produce  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Senators  Pell,  Mondale  and  Javits, 
and  Representatives  Green,  Perkins,  Qule 
and  Brademas,  among  others,  have  all  pro- 
vided leadership  and  have  aU  been  forced 
at  various  times  to  give  in  on  particular 
points  in  order  to  move  the  legislation  ahead. 
The  bill  bears  the  marks  of  compromise — 
some  unbelievably  complex  provisions  were 
clearly  last-minute  attempts  to  resolve  dis- 
putes— ^but  we  beUeve  that  the  major  com- 
promises have  been  wise  ones.  The  bill  repre- 
sents a  true  breakthrough  for  higher  edu- 
cation. It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  equal- 
izing opportunity  for  higher  education  in 
20th  century  America,  and  it  would  relieve 
the  oppressive  fiscal  crisis  facing  so  many 
colleges  and  universities. 

We  believe  it  would  be  tragic  if  so  much 
effort  to  meet  a  national  need  were  to  go 
to  waste.  We  strongly  urge  both  houses  to 
pass  the  omnibus  education  bill. 


VISIT  TO   WASHINGTON   BY   KENT 
STATE   UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
night  after  the  President's  television 
address  annoimcing  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong and  other  ports  in  North  Vietnam, 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Dr. 
Glenn  A.  Olds,  president  of  Kent  State 
University.  The  city  of  Kent,  Ohio,  is  a 
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neighbor  of  my  home  city  of  Afcron. 
Dr.  Olds  stated  that  several  thousand 
Kent  State  students  had  gathered  on  the 
campus  and  were  deliberating  possible 
courses  of  action  to  express  their  pro- 
found disapproval  of  President  Nixon's 
action. 

Dr.  Olds  said  that  the  situation  was 
quite  tense,  with  the  moderate  student 
leaders  seeking  to  Insure  that  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  student  body  be  peace- 
ful and  constructive  in  character.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  it  would  help  them 
if  they  could  announce  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  receive  a  delegation  of  Kent 
State  students  In  Washington  and  help 
arrange  meetings  between  them  and 
other  Members  of  Congress.  I  agreed 
to  do  so. 

As  a  result,  a  delegation  of  over  a 
hundred  Kent  State  students,  from  all 
over  Ohio,  traveled  to  Washington,  most 
of  them  at  their  own  expense,  some  In 
a  bus  the  cost  of  which  was  personally 
paid  for  by  Dr.  Olds.  They  were  here 
for  2  days  and  called  upon  their  respec- 
tive Representatives  and  both  Ohio 
Senators. 

I  can  say  without  reservation  that  the 
trip  was  a  genuine  success  from  the  view- 
point of  both  the  students  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  met  with  them. 

On  Wednesday,  an  advance  group  of 
about  20  students  came  into  my  office  to 
work  out  details  and  to  contact  the  vari- 
ous Ohio  Congressmen  to  arrange  meet- 
ings with  them.  Representative  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  graciously  gave 
about  a  half  hour  of  his  time  to  meet 
with  these  students  in  his  office  to  have 
an  exchange  of  views  on  how  young  peo- 
ple can  work  most  effectively  in  the  sys- 
tem to  bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam. 
I  believe  those  present  found  it  a  most 
instructive  and  rewarding  session.  He 
described  to  the  students  how  other 
groups  had  organized  effective  "grass 
roots"  organizations  on  a  nationwide 
basis  to  get  their  views  across  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

A  representative  delegation  from  the 
larger  group  met  with  Carl  Marcy,  Staff 
Director  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  with  Senator  William 
Saxbe.  The  students  who  met  with  Mr. 
Marcy  reported  having  an  illuminating 
and  constructive  dialog.  Those  who  met 
with  Senator  Saxbe  reported  that  he  lis- 
tened to  them  with  great  interest  and 
congratulated  them  for  taking  the  Initia- 
tive to  come  down  and  inform  him  as 
to  the  student  point  of  view. 

On  Thursday,  May  11,  an  informal 
hearing  was  arranged  by  Representative 
Donald  Fraser  of  Minnesota  in  the  sub- 
committee hearing  room  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Fraser, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
agreed,  at  my  request,  to  send  an  invita- 
tion to  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  hearing 
was  attended  by  a  dozen  Members  of 
Congress,  mostly  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  Members  of 
Congress  from  Ohio. 

Over  a  himdred  students  were  present 
at  the  hearing.  Each  of  the  student  wit- 
nesses made  a  brief  statement  of  his 
viewpoint  about  the  current  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  his  feeling  and  the  feelings 
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of  the  students  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Following  each  student  statement, 
various  Representatives  asked  questions 
and  engaged  in  dialog  with  the  stu- 
dents. Not  all  of  the  Representatives 
agreed  with  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  students,  but  all  expressed  to  me 
their  feeling  that  the  meeting  was  very 
worthwhile  to  them.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents said  that  it  gave  them  a  much  bet- 
ter understanding  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  Members  of  Congress  are  up 
against  and  a  better  feeling  of  what 
Members  of  Congress  are  trying  to  do  to 
bring  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
to  an  end. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  dialog  was  on 
how  young  people  can  work  within  the 
political  system  to  make  their  views  felt 
at  the  policy  level  of  Government.  One 
of  the  things  that  impressed  Members 
of  Congress  who  met  with  the  students 
was  their  sincerity  and  the  obvious  effort 
they  were  making  to  seek  some  respon- 
sible way  of  dealing  with  the  tragic  and 
dangerous  situation  tJlie  coimtry  is  in. 

I  think  these  students  from  Kent  State 
set  an  example  for  sQl  imiversity  groups 
throughout  the  country.  If  all  wUl  follow 
this  example,  it  will  help  us  get  through 
this  time  of  national  division  and  will 
revitalize  our  democratic  political  insti- 
tutions. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Glenn  A. 
Olds  for  his  untiring  and  unselfish  ef- 
forts to  encourage  students  to  shun  vio- 
lence and  to  work  within  the  political 
system. 

Finally,  I  believe  commendation  is  In 
order  for  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  took  time  from  their  crowded  sched- 
ules to  exchange  views  with  these  stu- 
dents, most  of  whom  were  not  even  their 
constituent.s,  in  an  effort  to  keep  com- 
munications open  with  a  group  of  young 
people  sincerely  seeking  to  make  their 
views  effective  within  the  framework  of 
our  existing  political  system. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  not  able  to  be  present 
to  hear  the  students'  testimony,  I  ask 
that  their  formal  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
these  remarks.  I  believe  no  one  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  their  directiveness 
and  dignity,  their  poignancy  and  their 
persuasiveness. 

The  statements  follow: 
Testimont  op  William  J.  Brown  at  Ad  Hoc 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearing 

The  present  crisis  we  now  face  ih  Indo- 
cblna  Is  a  direct  result  of  our  present  ad- 
ministration's policies  of  war  and  peace  in 
Vietnam.  We  were  told  three  and  one-half 
years  ago,  by  President  Nixon  that  he  would 
end  the  war  in  Indochina  and  do  it  honor- 
ably. I  seriously  -question  the  President's 
military  policy  and  his  seemingly  Justified, 
honorable  out  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nixon's  "winding  down"  of  the  war 
by  militarily  equipping  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  take  over  has  failed  the  test.  Al- 
though this  military  solution  of  vietnami- 
zatlou  has  fallen  through,  he  has  continued 
the  bombing  raids,  increased  our  naval 
power  to  a  record  number  of  six  carriers 
and  roughly  50,000  men  stationed  In  the 
Oulf  of  lonkin,  added  four  more  squadrons 
of  F-4  fighter  bombers,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  American  planes  in  Indochina 
to  over  1000  and  finally  mining  Haiphong 
and  all  other  harbors  of  North  Vietnam. 

This    addition   to   a   military   showdown 
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has  not  only  cancelled  the  "winding  down" 
of  the  war,  but  has  become  an  internatlonel 
threat  and  has  involved  the  lives  and  se- 
curity of  many  nations. 

This  use  of  military  strength  is  the  means 
President  Nixon  saw  for  an  honorable  out 
for  both  himself,  as  President,  and  for  our 
country  as  a  major  world  power  without 
tarnishing  either  one.  Here  we  come  to  the 
question  of  "saving  face"  and  what  Is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  It.  Are  honor  and 
prestige  more  important  than  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives?  To  be 
alive  is  to  have  honor;  to  be  threatened  is 
to  have  prestige. 

We  have  fallen  short  In  our  universal 
commitment  to  our  fellow  human  beings. 
We  bomb  their  villages  and  defoliate  their 
earth  to  Insxire  peace  for  them.  While  we 
assure  them  that  they  will  get  the  tnly 
right  kind  of  government,  the  best  for  ti'em, 
ours;  we  get  wrapped  up  in  our  own  poli- 
tics and  totally  forget  about  the  people's 
basic  right,  the  right   to  exist. 

Two  years  ago  at  Kent,  on  May  4,  I  saw 
the  effects  of  aggression  used  to  fight  ag- 
gression; and  grieved  at  the  loss  of  precious 
lives.  Violence  cannot  be  fought  with  vio- 
lence! Why  is  It  that  all  forms  of  disagree- 
ment must  be  decided  with  force? 

Because  of  his  fear  for  our  honor.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  led  the  United  States  away  from 
a  nonviolent  end  to  the  war  and  dragged 
us  on  Into  a  poss^lble  world  humiliation  at 
the  defeat  of  South  Vietnam.  Would  It  hnve 
been  too  hard  to  have  tried  to  solve  the 
conflict  non-violently  and  weather  the  mis- 
take of  our  commitment  in  South  East 
Asia? 

Let  the  meek  inherit  the  Earth;  Power  to 
the  Peaceful. 

Testimony  or  Michei-b  A.  Klein  at  Ad  Hoi! 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearing 

I  come  here  today  with  contradictory  feel- 
ings. What  I  have  to  say  is  personal  and  brief. 
I  am  feeling  hopelessly  optimistic.  Hopeless 
in  the  despair  and  disenchantment  that  my 
fellow  students  across  th:  country;  optimistic 
in  the  hope  that  you  are  listening. 

On  campus  I  am  a  representative  of  the 
Center  for  Peaceful  Change.  This  new  aca- 
demic branch  of  the  university  was  formed 
shortly  after  the  tragedy  of  May  4,  1970.  It 
is  an  organization  which  seeks  viable  non- 
violent alternatives  to  our  current  method  of 
conflict  resolution.  Who  In  this  age  of  ex- 
plosive playthings  can  deny  the  need  for  such 
alternatives?  President  Nixon  has  made  re- 
peated statements  about  the  "honor"  of 
America.  I  wonder  what  the  Black  people  of 
America  think  about  the  honor  of  America. 
I  wonder  what  the  American  Indian  thinks 
about  the  honor  of  America.  I  know  what  the 
students  of  Kent  State  University  thought  of 
the  honor  of  America  on  May  4,  1970. 

For  four  years,  my  schoolwork  has  been  in- 
terfering with  my  education.  The  other  night, 
shortly  before  the  most  Important  rally  we've 
had  on  campus  this  year,  I  had  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  go  to 
the  rally  or  to  my  Biology  lab  scheduled  for 
the  same  hour — and  dissect  a  pig.  My  priori- 
ties were  clearly  geared  to  the  rally. 

I  wonder  where  Nixon's  priorities  are — If 
Indeed  he  has  any. 

Testimony  or  Michael  Romer  at  Ad  Hoc 
Foreign  Affairs  CoMMirm  Hearing 

It  is  much  more  than  Just  interesting,  it  is 
vital  to  us  as  a  nation  to  take  note  of  what 
the  demonstrations  of  the  past  few  days  are 
saying  to  us. 

The  realization  must  be  made  that  the 
activist  groups  now  operating  are  not  com- 
posed primarily  of  radical  anarchists,  but  of 
people  like  myself.  As  a  citizen  of  a  small 
Ohio  town,  I  never  had  been  Into  demon- 
strations as  a  means  of  registering  my  dis- 
content. Before,  I  figured  that  a  showjlng  of 
this  type  would  not  help.  But  now,  after 
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being  dealt  repeated  half-truths  for  years  . . . 

Now,  after  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  terrifying  automated  warfare  assault- 
ing the  Vietnamese  .  .  . 

Now,  after  feeling  more  and  more  helpless 
to  stop  a  political-economic  war  machine 
from  resisting  the  will  of  the  nation,  I,  make 
no  doubt  about  it.  and  others  like  myesif, 
are  in  a  sense,  radicalized. 

We  are  alienated. 

We  are  indignant. 

We  are  scared. 

We  are  fed  up. 

We  are  asking  Congress  to  help  us  end  this 
war. 

Only  Ood  knows  what  will  happen  if  the 
President  persists  In  his  Irresponsible  actions. 

It  Is  absurd  that  such  flagrant  disregard 
for  the  opinions  of  the  American  people 
exist  In  our  Government. 

Testtmont  of  Craig  Sarbxck  at  As  Hoc  For- 
eign Ajtaies  Cokmittee  Hearings 

Having  been  aware  of  the  war  since  my 
days  in  elementary  school,  I've  reached  the 
rather  obvious  conclusion  that  our  present 
action  in  Vietnam  surpasses  In  absvirdlty  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  the  war. 

The  government  ignored  the  humanitarian 
demands  of  the  pacifists  of  the  early  1960's. 
As  reflected  so  very  well  in  the  innumerable 
acts  of  barbarity  perpetuated  by  both  sides 
In  the  war  and  reflected  again  in  the  yawn- 
ing attitude  of  the  American  masses  sub- 
jected to  accovmts  of  these  acts,  the  value  of 
human  life  Is  a  worthless  point  of  argu- 
ment. 

Political  argimients  concerning  the  right- 
eousness of  any  government  involved  have 
become  lost  in  the  same  fog  surrounding  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 

The  tremendously  forceful  economic  real- 
ities of  the  war  have  been  shown  to  the  peo- 
ple and  are  seen  only  as  rows  oT  meaningless 
figures  lost  in  "mindsfull"  of  Jumbled  sta- 
tistics. 

The  pleas  for  an  end  to  the  war  have  gone 
unheeded  until  today  we  find  ourselves  In  a 
confused  moment  of  brlnkint,  on  insanity. 
The  threat  of  global  confrontation  now  looms 
before  us  all.  Now  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
immediate  threat  upon  our  own  existence 
forces  men  In  power  to  act  towards  the  goal 
which  hitman  compassion  and  rational  argu- 
ment has  failed  to  direct  them.  Let  us  pray 
they  act  quickly. 

Testimony  or  Laura  L.  Haddxm  at  Ad  Hoc 
Foreign  Attairs  Committxe  Hearings 

If  fate  had  been  different,  we  could  have 
been  born  In  Vietnam — It  doesn't  really  mat- 
ter whether  our  birth  occurred  above  or  be- 
low the  17tb  paraUel.  We  would  know  no 
other  life  but  war. 

Is  It  possible  for  ua  to  Imagine  for  even 
the  most  minute  part  of  a  second  the  extent 
of  death  and  destruction  we  would  see  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  lifetime?  What  would 
it  be  like  to  see  about  80  %  of  our  homes  and 
villages  destroyed,  and  over  one-third  of  our 
land  bombed?  How  can  you  farm  a  B-52  crat- 
er? And  then  what  can  we  do  when  we  see 
more  of  our  land  ruined  with  herbicides  and 
defoliant  sprays?  Can  we  even  comprehend 
the  futile  feelings — ^the  absolute  hopeless- 
ness that  we  as  Vietnamese  people  would 
feel?  The  destruction  is  the  least  of  the  trials 
we  must  face.  The  most  horrifying,  Incom- 
prehensive  atrocities  we  would  face  everyday 
would  be  the  mutilation  of  our  families  and 
friends. 

Maybe  tonight  will  be  the  first  quiet  night 
we've  experienced  In  a  long  time.  We'll  drop 
oft  to  sleep  with  maybe  a  faint  sensation  of  a 
hope  we  thought  we  lost  long  ago — the  hope 
of  peace.  But,  suddenly,  the  nightmare  begins 
again.  We're  Jolted  awake  by  the  roar  of  the 
bombers  overhead.  In  the  moment  that  we  lie 
paralysed  with  fear,  our  brothers  and  slsten 
become  mangled  and  bloody  in  their  beds— 
another  corpse  to  add  to  a  body  count — 
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one  less  ^^tnamese  to  "Vletnamlse,"  but 
above  all,  another  life  banished  from  this 
earth. 

For  most  of  us,  even  this  limited  type  of 
"family  life"  Is  non-existent.  Our  fathers  and 
husbands  have  long  ago  been  unwillingly 
conscripted  into  the  army.  There  Is  a  little 
communication  with  them  at  first — then 
none  at  all.  As  our  villages  are  continually 
bombed  and  Invaded,  we  are  forced  to  pack 
what  little  we  have  left  and  become  refugees, 
travelling  from  village  to  village  and  prov- 
ince to  province  with  only  one  thought  In 
mind — to  escape  the  war.  As  for  our  fathers 
and  husbands — we  will  never  see  them  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives — ^however  short  and  hell- 
Ilke  they  may  be.  Our  existence  in  Vietnam 
is  a  living  nightmare. 

But  this  is  the  United  States,  and  we  are 
not  Vietnamese,  but  American.  Does  this 
make  the  deaths  any  more  bearable?  It 
shouldn't  because  It  is  toe  who  are  continu- 
ing this  slaughter  by  continuing  our  sup- 
port— both  economic  and  military— of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

I  am  pleading  with  you  gentlemen,  to  pay 
close  heed  to  the  reactions  of  both  citizens 
and  students  that  the  President  has  wrought 
upon  this  country  by  his  latest  military  ac- 
tions in  South-East  Asia.  Please  listen  and 
then  act  accordingly,  for  I  can  see  a  time 
when  the  Vietnam  I  have  described  for  you 
today  could  very  well  be  the  United  States 
of  tomorrow. 

I  found  a  note  from  one  of  our  friends  from 
Kent  in  the  bottom  of  my  knapsack  some- 
time late  last  night.  It  said  simply:  "Please 
make  them  listen — give  peace  a  chance !" 

That's  a  desperate  plea,  gentlemen,  will 
you  listen? 

Testimony  or  Elizabeth  Anne  Carter  at  Ad 
Hoc  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Hearing 
If  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  were  to  ask 
any  American  what  be  thought  of  the 
"Founding  Fathers,"  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  get  a  long  story  about  how  democratic 
they  were,  and  how  much  they  believed  in 
government  by  and  for -the  people.  Founding 
that  government  must  have  been  a  hard 
struggle — nothing  like  It  had  ever  been  tried 
before.  Yet,  no  one  Interfered.  Everyone,  that 
is,  all  the  great  world  powers  of  that  time, 
sat  back  and  let  America  make  ItA  own  mis- 
takes. They  knew  mistakes  would  be  made, 
but  that  it  was  Inevitable. 

In  1956,  America  was  in  a  similar  position — 
watching  a  new  nation  struggle  for  existence. 
Only  the  Vietnamese  people  were  not  allowed 
the  luxury  of  making  their  own  mistakes,  of 
deciding  their  fate  for  themselves.  America 
took  it  upon  herself  to  do  it  for  them.  Ameri- 
ca felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  play  police- 
man and  decide  what  was  best  for  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  in  the  process  of  doing 
so,  is  killing  off  the  population  and  destroying 
the  land  of  the  people  who  were  born  there. 
Gentlemen,  America's  reputation  for  oppres- 
sion is  terrible  enough.  America  vras  once  one 
of  the  greatest  slave  empires  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  America  degraded  and  humili- 
ated one  of  the  proudest  people  ever  alive — 
the  Indians.  Aren't  these  marks  on  the  Ameri- 
can slate  black  enough?  Do  we  have  to  add 
the  blood  of  innocent  Vietnamese  babies?  Do 
we  have  to  add  the  blood  of  Vietnamese 
mothers  and  daughters  busy  only  with  the 
business  of  living?  This  massacre  cannot  go 
on — not  if  we  are  to  live  with  ourselves  f<^ 
generations  to  come.  What  will  you  tell  your 
grandchildren,  when  they  ask  why  so  many 
innocents  were  slaughtered?  I  hope  you  will 
think  up  a  good  answer.  We'll  need  one. 

Testimony  or  Mary  Ann  FeaRon  at  Ad  Hoc 
Foreion  Attairs  Committee  Hearino 
As  I  and  others  might  have  thought.  Con- 
gressmen, you  are  not  a  foreboding  group. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  you  are  our 
only  nope  within  the  democratic  system.  Tou 
have  put  yourself  In  the  position  to  hear  xis. 
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but  gentlemen  what  we  are  really  Interested 
in  Is  hearing  from  you — not  In  rhetorical 
terms,  but  we  want  to  bear  from  you  through 
your  voting  record  .   .   .   where  it  counts. 

As  a  student  from  Kent  State,  and  Indeed 
as  one  of  the  "people,"  in  light  of  the  present 
crisis  facing  our  country  and  the  entire 
world,  I  (we)  feel  a  desperate  need  to  have 
our  opposition  represented  and  acted  upon 
by  you,  who  are  the  muscle  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  We  are  in  essence  pleading 
with  you  to  arrest  the  atrocities  of  this  war 
through  legislative  action  that  would  sup- 
port any  and  all  legislation  introduced  for 
the  war;  to  put  policy  decisions  into  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  and  bring  an  end  to 
this  war.  Gentlemen,  I  am  thankfxil  for  your 
time  but  I  will  be  Infinitely  more  grateful 
for  your  action. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AS  DIPLOMAT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  an  article  by 
C.  Gregg  Petersmeyer  describes  President 
Nixon  as  a  man  more  to  be  remembered 
for  accomplishments  than  for  glamour.  I 
could  not  have  said  it  better  myself.  I 
commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues  as 
a  rare  example  of  the  equal-time  doc- 
trine in  the  New  York  Times: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1972] 
The  President  as  Diplomat 
(By  C.  Gregg  Petersmeyer) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Administrations  vary 
greatly.  One  administration  may  be  remem- 
bered for  the  romance  generated,  more  for 
its  glamour  than  its  accomplishments.  It  may 
have  great  emotional  appeal,  and  may  be  re- 
membered best  for  its  ability  to  stir  people, 
and  for  its  grandiloquent  articulation  of 
great  dreams.  Another  administration  might 
be  remembered  for  the  sense  of  urgency  gen- 
erated. It  may  be  noted  for  its  voluminous 
legislation  and  apparent  generosity,  for  its 
constant  preoccupation  with  the  exercise  of 
power  and  the  accompanying  tense  confron- 
tations, exhortations  and  historic  miscal- 
culations. 

There  Is  another  type  of  administration. 
Its  dreams  may  be  called  prosaic,  the  same 
dreams  that  free  men  have  had  since  the  Age 
of  Pericles.  Its  voice  may  be  quieter;  its  exer- 
cise of  power  more  prudent.  But  in  the  end 
it  may  well  result  in  progress  more  perma- 
nent and  far-reaching  than  even  its  sup- 
porters Imagine.  This  Is  the  goal  that  under- 
lies President  Nixon's  policies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic. 

A  government's  opportunity  to  achieve 
such  a  noble  end  is  increased  if  the  policies 
of  that  government  are  designed  with  the 
nature  of  man  in  mind.  Many  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's major  initiatives  were  thought 
out  in  Just  this  way,  and  history  may  point 
to  them  as  bringing  about  that  most  perma- 
nent and  far-reaching  progress. 

For  example,  the  Administration's  demon- 
strated determination  to  open  diplomatic  re- 
lations and  pursue  exchanges  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  with  Russia  and  her 
satellites  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  reflects  the 
conviction  that  lasting  peace  wUl  be  realized 
only  through  partnership. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan,  by  common 
consensus  the  most  Important  piece  of  social 
legislation  in  four  decades,  is  rooted  in  the 
premise  that  total  dependency  erodes  human 
dignity  and  frtistrates  desire  for  self-support. 

An  administration  is  a  reflection  of  Its 
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President.  The  President  is  not  an  ordinary 
man.  He  possesses  a  powerful  Intellect,  but 
Is  neither  Intellectually  arrogant  nor  de- 
ceived by  fanciful  expectations.  He  la  a  man 
of  modest  demeanor,  with  a  superbly  analy- 
tical mind.  His  power  stems  from  his  per- 
ceptiveness.  Consistently  he  Is  five  steps 
ahead  of  others  In  an  outside  meeting  or  dls- 
ciission.  He  Is  Innovative  and  has  shown  the 
same  courage  and  tenacity  In  office  that  he 
showed  through  ptolltlcal  defeats. 

Above  all,  Richard  Nixon  Is  an  eminently 
decent  human  being.  He  Is  at  peace  with 
himself.  He  seems  quietly  confident  that  this 
nation  will  be  peacefully  directed  out  of  a 
hyperemotlonal  decade  of  domestic  turbu- 
lence and  foreign  war  and  threats  of  war. 

In  1988  Richard  Nixon  did  not  seek  the 
Presidency  to  rule  over  the  erosion  of  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  this  Republic.  He 
sought  the  office  motivated  by  a  desire  to  re- 
generate and  renew  a  spiritually  bankrupt 
people  who  had  endured  a  decade  of  unparal- 
leled racial  and  generational  discord.  In  three 
years  he  has  substantially  calmed  a  troubled 
land. 

Quietly,  significant  accomplishments  have 
been  made  that  have  been  responsible.  In 
part,  for  the  general  easing  of  tensions.  Sev- 
eral times  as  many  Southern  schools  have 
been  desegregated  than  during  the  last  two 
administrations  combined.  Far  more  funds 
have  been  pumped  into  black  education  and 
black  enterprise.  Proposals  for  revenue  shar- 
ing, family  assistance,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive governmental  reorganization  since  the 
Hoover  Commission,  a  37-polnt  envlroiunen- 
tal  protection  program,  the  Postal  and  Se- 
lective Service  reforms  a  new  health  care 
plan  all  aim  toward  a  radically  different 
America  for  the  future. 

It  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that  open 
warfare  In  the  Middle  East  has  long  since 
stopped,  that  tension  In  Berlin  has  been  con- 
siderably eased,  that  the  SALT  talks  are  pro- 
ceeding toward  agreement,  that  trade  rela- 
tions have  developed  wUh  the  Com- 
mxmist  nations,  that  an  international  mone- 
tary agreement  has  been  reached,  that  the 
United  States  signed  an  accord  agreeing  to 
the  abolition  of  germ  warfare,  that  we  are 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam  without  turning 
that  part  of  the  world  Into  a  bloodbath,  and 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  open- 
ing up  for  the  first  time  In  twenty  years. 

History  can  bestow  no  greater  honor  upon 
a  national  and  International  leader  than  that 
of  peacemaker.  For  a  leader,  no  greater  goal 
exists.  President  Nixon  may  realize  that  goal 
not  only  at  home  in  America  and  In  South- 
east Asia,  but  In  the  Middle  East,  with  Rus- 
sia and  with  China. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  deservedly  received  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  of  late.  I  witnessed 
this  situation  firsthand  when  I  visited 
Russia  with  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  earlier  this  year. 

To  underline  further  the  harassment 
and  anxiety  these  individuals  who  desire 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  are  experiencing,  I 
submit  the  text  of  a  recent  recorded  tele- 
phone conversation  between  my  con- 
stituent Stuart  J.  Lotwin  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Lev  Lemer  of  Leningrad. 

I  urge  a  careful  and  thoughtful  read- 
ing of  this  revealing  exchange: 
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Telepronk  Oonvxbsation  (Mabch  11,  1973) 

BBTWKEN   tXV   IjStNER,   IXlTIMCBaD,   UABJl. 

AND  S.  J.  Lotwin,  Los  Angeixs,  Caur. 
Re :  Soviet  Jetoish  Immigration  to  Israel 

Sli.  HeUo:  Is  this  Lev? 

Lli.  Tea. 

SX.  Lev,  this  la  Stuart  Lotwin  again  In  Los 
Angeles. 

LL.  Yes. 

SX.  How  are  you? 

L.L.  We  are  bad  because  we  do  not  get  the 
permission  to  go  to  Israel. 

SX.  You  still  have  not  received  your  per- 
mission? 

LX.  We  have  beard  that  they  will  give  the 
permission  only  In  1974. 

S.L.  1974,  they  said? 

LX.  This  Is  very  hard  news  for  us — do  you 
understand? 

SX.  Yes.  yes.  keep  talking.  Who  told  you 
••in  1974?" 

L X.  I  was  said  by  OVIR.  This  Is  the  Soviet 
organ  who  gives  the  permission  . . .  OVIB. 

SX.  Oh,  O.VJJl.,  right? 

LX.  Yes.  I  know  that  many  of  my  friends 
cannot  get  the  permission  too. 

S.L.  Yes,  I  know  that. 

L.L.  Only  a  few  permissions  between  my 
friends  ...  do  you  understand? 

S.L.  Yes,  only  a  few  of  your  friends  have 
received  permission. . . .  Let  me  talk  a  second. 
Lev.  You  were  told  that  you  cannot  get  per- 
mission until  1974. 

L.L.  Yes.  It  was  said  by  the  KKB.  Do  you 
understand? 

SX.  Yes,  I  understand  ...  I  understand. 
I  see.  Lev,  are  you  working  now? 

L.L.  Yes,  I  am  working  but  at  my  work  was 
a  collective  meeting  who  offered  to  me  to 
refusal  from  my  desire  to  go  to  Israel. 

S.L.  Yes,  I  remember  that. 

L.L.  After  my  refusal,  they  decided  I  sliall 
be  dismissed.  But,  no.  I  am  working  for  the 
present  time. 

SX.  Well,  that's  good. 

L.L.  Yes,  and  the  same  meeting  was  of  the 
work  of  my  wife. 

S.L.  Yes,  the  same  with  your  wife. 

LX.  Yes. 

SX.  I  see.  Are  you  working  as  a  mechanical 
engineer? 

L.L.  Yes,  I  am  mechanical  engineer.  But 
no,  I  was  sent  as  a  mover  of  the  vegetable 
cases  during  15  dajrs. 

S.L.  I  see.  You  went  back  to  work  in  15 
days. 

LX.  Yes. 

S.L.  And  your  profession  Is  as  an  engineer? 

L.L.  Yes,  I  am  mechanical  engineer  at 
present. 

S.L.  Lev,  let  me  tell  you  some  other  things 
that  are  going  on  here;  first  about  you  and 
then  about  things  otherwise.  Now,  OK  are 
you  listening? 

L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  Your  name  and  the  city  Leningrad 
and  the  message  that  you  gave  us  last  time, 
"Do  not  forget  us"  la  on  a  big  sign  on  one  of 
the  b\isiest  streets  In  Los  Angeles. 

LX.  Yes. 

S.L.  So  that  your  name  is  up  tliere  for 
everyone  to  see  and  many  people  have  seen 
it. 

L.L.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much. 

S.L.  The  other  thing  that  has  happened — 
I  was  In  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  several  weeks  ago,  and  our  last 
conversation  was  put  on  tape  and  this  was 
played  for  a  number  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  said  that  they  are  going  to  try  to 
help  you. 

L.L.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much. 

SX.  And  your  name  and  this  conversa- 
tion will  be  read  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Svmday,  next  week,  for  every 
Senator  to  hear.  Now,  in  the  meantime,  these 
people  are  trying  to  help  you  specifically  to 
get  out  of  Russia  to  Immigrate  to  Israel. 

L.L.  Yes,  thank  you. 

S.L.  And  we  are  trying  very  hard  to  make 
this  happen. 
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LX.  Tea,  thank  jaa  tat  your  help. 

8X.  WMl.  we  are  trying. 

LX.  Tea.  and  our  greetings  to  all  our 
friends. 

8X.  Fine.  We  are  talking  about  everyone 
but  specifically  with  you. 

LX.  Yea 

SX.  Now.  also,  let  me  tdl  you  some  of 
the  other  activities  that  are  going  on  In  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  people  within  the 
Soviet.  First,  on  the  end  of  April,  the  last 
day  of  the  month  of  April,  across  the  Coun- 
try, a  day  caUed  "Solidarity  Day  for  Soviet 
Jews."  meaning  that  everyone  is  standing 
behind  them.  Petitions  (several  millions  of 
people  are  signing  these)  are  going  to  our 
President  Nixon  so  that  when  he  goes  to 
Moscow  in  May,  to  ask  him  to  Influence  his 
coimterparta  in  Russia  to  htip  free  the  po- 
litical prisoners,  to  grant  the  equal  rights  to 
everyone  and  to  speed  the  visas. 

LX.  We  sent  a  letter  to  President. 

SX.  You  did?  Ckxid.  good. 

LX.  This  was  our  application  to  him  for 
the  help. 

SX.  I  see;  when  did  you  send  the  letter? 

LX.  Near  three  weeks  ago. 

S.L.  Three  weeks  ago?  OK,  we  have  a  way 
to  find  out  maybe  If  they  have  been  received. 
Let  me  teU  you  some  other  things  before  get- 
ting back  so  you  can  tell  other  people  what's 
happening.  In  the  United  States  Congress 
there  is  what  we  call  legislation  to  be  able 
to  provide  money  to  Israel  to  resettle  people 
coming  from  Russia. 

L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  A  very,  very  Important  thing  Is  the 
Information  Agency  here  having  regular 
ten  minute  broadcasts  at  49  meters  or  6040 
KC  at  7:15  ajn.  on  Sundays,  and  11:15  pjn. 
on  Mondays.  This  will  be  a  program  beamed 
only  about  Jewish  people  within  Russia. 

LX.  Yes. 

SX.  The  United  States  State  Department, 
the  Foreign  Office,  is  starting  to  print  up  and 
distribute  to  the  Coiintry  pamphlets,  books 
about  the  mistreatment  of  Jews  In  Russia. 

LX.  Yes. 

S.L.  I  beard  Congressman  Bell — remember 
he  was  In  Leningrad  in  January? 

L.L.  This  year  I 

S.L.  That's  right,  this  year.  I  heard  him 
speak.  He  spoke  before  a  gathering  of  about 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  influential  peo- 
ple Thursday  night  in  Los  Angeles,  telimg 
what  the  situation  is  and  what  everyone,  as 
well  as  the  Government,  should  do  to  help. 
So  tell  the  people  that  many  people  of  high 
influence  in  this  Country  are  very  con- 
cerned and  are  working  very  hard  to  make 
it  1972  Instead  of  1974. 

L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  So,  I  have  not  written  to  you,  but  I 
will  this  week.  I  have  been  busy  trying  to 
help  you  in  other  areas. 

L.L.  Yes.  thank  you. 

S.L.  Will  you  write  right  away  because  I 
am  also  talking  to  the  Postal  Service  of  the 
United  States  and  have  complained  to  them 
about  the  letters.  And  if  you  write  to  me 
and  I  don't  receive  It.  this  will  be  very  help- 
ful. So  they  will  complain  about  the  mall  not 
going  through. 

L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  Good.  So  anyway,  the  important  thing 
is  that  there  is  a  great  feeling  within  the 
United  States  of  many  people:  not  only 
Jewish  people,  but  non-Jewish  people.  They 
want  to  do  everything  that  they  can  so  that 
you  and  others  like  you  will  be  able  to  go 
to  Israel  to  live  in  your  homeland  as  you 
desire. 

LX.  Send  our  thankful  for  their  con- 
fidence. 

S.L.  I  will.  Our  thanks  will  be  when  we 
hear  that  you  are  in  Israel;  that  is  the 
thanks.  That  is  the  Important  thing  and 
we  are  trying  hard,  and  I  know  that  you 
are  trying  very  bard  too;  so  do  keep  your 
confldence  up  and  your  strength  and  oour- 
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age  that  It  will  ka^fMii  before  the  OVIR  bas 
said  to  you. 

LX.  Yes. 

SX.  How  Is  your  wife?  Is  she  working? 

L.L.  My  wife  Is  OK  now  but  she  ivally 
want  to  go  to  Israel.  It  is  very  hard  for  her — 
the  waiting. 

S.L.  Tee,  I  imagine  it  Is.  And  your  daugh- 
ter, how  is  she? 

L.L.  OK  too. 

S.L.  Good;  iB  she  going  to  school? 

L.L.  Tes,  she  go  to  school. 

S.L.  That's  good.  Now  one  other  thing.  In 
the  month  of  April.  Lev,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  is  going  to  be  In  Russia.  He  will  be  in 
Moscow.  I  have  asked  this  man  to  call  you 
when  be  Is  there.  It  will  be  easier  to  talk, 
you  know,  as  far  as  the  transmission  is 
concerned. 

L.L.  Tes. 

S.L.  We  will  let  you  know  his  name  and 
when  he  wlU  be  there  and  U  there  is  any- 
thing you  would  like  us  to  send  either  for 
yourself  or  for  other  people;  If  you  wlU  trtl 
him.  wlien  he  gets  back  he  will  tell  me  and 
I  will  arrange  to  have  it  sent.  Tttat  is  prob- 
ably the  easiest  way  to  do  It. 

L.L.  Yes,  I  understand. 

S.L.  I  see.  How  is  Oenrlch  Mirkin? 

L.L.  He  la  waiting  for  the  jjermlasion  too. 

S.L.  Is  he  working? 

L.L.  Yes,  he  is  working  but  his  wife  was 
dismissed. 

S.L.  What  kind  of  work  did  she  do? 

L.L.  She  is  an  engineer  too. 

S.L.  I  see.  He  is  working  and  you  are 
working  as  engineers? 

L.L.  No,  he  la  on  the  light  work  and  she 
does  not  get  the  new  work. 

S.L.  I  see.  Does  your  !fe  speak  English. 
Lev? 

L.L.  No.  Only  a  little;  not  mu^. 

S.L.  Does  she  speak  Hebrew? 

L.L.  Not  much. 

SX.  She  Is  right  there  with  you  Isn't  she? 

L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  What  is  her  name? 

L.L.  Zina. 

S.L.  And  what  Is  your  daughter's  name? 

L.L.  Asya. 

S.L.  That's  a  very  pretty  name — Zina  and 
Asya;  they  are  pretty  names.  I  have  one 
other  thing  about  yova  visa  to  Israel.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  work  on  that  here,  myself, 
with  the  help  of  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States  that  I  have  been  talking  to.  I  have  one 
question:  In  your  work  before,  you  were 
dismissed,  did  you  have  a  Class  I  Security 
Classlficatimi? 

L.L.  What?  Repeat  that. 

S.L.  Did  you  have  a  Security  Classification; 
was  your  work  secret? 

L.L.  No.  I  was  not  connected  with  secret 
work. 

SX.  You  were  not? 

LX.  Yes. 

S.L.  I  see;  because  there  is  a  law  in  Rus- 
sia. .  .  . 

L.L.  Tes. 

S.L.  OK,  well  that's  important  because  I'll 
be  asked  that  since  you're  an  engineer.  Well, 
what  I'll  do  now  is  get  back  with  these  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States  and  teU  them 
that  you  have  been  told  that  you  cannot 
leave  until  1974,  and  ask  them  to  put  what- 
ever influence  they  can  to  make  1974,  1972, 
God  willing. 

L.L.  Yes.  of  course. 

S.L.  OK.  so  we'U  try  and  you  wait  until 
we'll  be  calling  you  later  and  when  my  con- 
tact does  go  to  Moscow  he  will  t^lk  to  you 
and  there  will  be  more  time  for  you  to  talk. 
Give  oar  best  regards  to  your  wife,  to  your 
friends,  to  your  family  .  .  . 

L.L.  Tes,  thank  you  and  give  our  greet- 
ings too. 

S.L.  Tes,  we  will;  our  hearts  are  with  you. 

L.L.  Thank  you. 

S.L.  I  do  hope  that  I  will  see  you  this  year 
in  Jerusalem  and  that  well  be  together  In 
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the  not  too  distant  future.  Finally,  Passover, 
which  will  be  coming  soon,  at  ova  Synagogue 
there  is  a  big  sedar  and  we  are  all  going  to 
be  talking  about  the  true  meaning  this  year 
of  "Let  my  people  go,"  for  people  like  your- 
self into  Israel.  I  espedally  want  to  give  you 
special  greetings  for  Passover  because  this  is 
the  true  exodus  that  is  happening  in  our 
Ufe  time. 

L.L.  Yes,  I  nndciBtand. 

S.L.  We  will  be  with  you  In  q>lrit  and  will 
continue  to  work  hard  to  make  this  dream 
become  a  fact. 

LX.  Yes,  thank  you. 

S.L.  So  please  give  our  regards  and  we  will 
see  you  in  Jerusalem  and  our  goal  is  that  we 
will  see  you  in  Jerusalem  this  year  not  1974. 

LX.  Baahana  Haaot  (In  this  year) . 

SX.  Yes.  I  understand  what  you  said,  but 
I  don't  speak  Hebrew  weU.  I  repeat  the  same 
to  you.  You  are  better  than  I  am  at  Hebrew. 

LX.  Yes,  Yes. 

S.L.  L'hltraot.  (See  you  soon). 

L.L.  I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  in  Israel 
this  year. 

S.L.  Absolutely;  absolutely.  That's  our  goal, 
and  we  will  try  to  make  that  come  true.  So 
you  keep  your  courage  and  spirit  up,  and 
we'll  be  talking  to  you  again  in  April. 

L.L.  Yes,  yes,  of  cotirse. 

SX.  Good,  So,  Shalom  and  a  Happy  Pesach 
(Passover) . 

LX.  Yes,  Shalom. 

S.L.  Good-bye. 


ACTION  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   AT,*BK* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
William  A.  Egan.  the  month  of  May  1972 
was  set  aside  as  "Senior  Citizens  Month 
in  Alaska."  It  is  fitting  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  that  proclamation 
and  additionally  important  material. 

During  my  service  in  the  House,  this 
has  been  an  extremely  vital  issue  for  me. 
So  that  older  Alaskans  might  see  what 
legislation  I  am  proposing  on  their  be- 
half, I  am  attaching  a  list  of  all  bills  for 
older  Americans  which  I  have  introduced 
and  co^Mnsoi-ed. 

The  following  bills  and  resolutions 
represent  a  recognition  of  our  responsi- 
bilities to  America's  senior  residents  and 
as  Alaska's  only  Congressman,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  major  participant  in  their 
design: 

1.  House  Resolution  118:  To  create  a  non- 
legislative  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  This 
select  committee  would  function  as  an  in- 
vestigative body  and  report  to  the  House  vari- 
ous findings  from  time  to  time. 

2.  H.R.  2163:  To  create  a  national  system 
of  health  security.  This  bill  would  guarantee 
every  American  proper  health  care  through 
a  national  health  Insurance  program. 

3.  H.R.  4245:  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  compensation  for  qualified 
drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  prescriptions 
or  certification  and  approved  by  a  Formulary 
Committee  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program. 

4.  H.R.  5875:  To  permit  all  compensation 
paid  at  regular  rates  to  certain  employees  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  to  be  included  in  the 
computation  of  their  civil  service  retirement 
annuities. 

This  act  would  require  that  the  overtime 
rail  workers  put  in.  that  they  are  not  com- 
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pensated  for,  be  included  in  the  computation 
of  their  clvU  servli:e  benefits. 

S.  HJt.  im:  To  provide  for  the  payment 
of  chiropractor's  aervloes  under  the  program 
of  Supplementary  Insurance  Benefits  for  the 
Aged. 

e.  H.R.  7744:  "Mobile  Teachers  Retirement 
Assistance  Act." 

This  act  would  provide  for  rettrement  bene- 
fits for  teachers  who  cross  state  lines  and 
forfeit  the  amounts  credited  to  their  retire- 
ment compensation  fund.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment would  pay  into  the  Individual  state 
retirement  systems  for  teachers  who  retire 
after  enactnxent  of  the  bill  for  service  out  of 
state. 

7.  HH.  7752:  Provide  for  a  50%  across-the- 
board  increase  in  Social  Security  Benefits 
and  raise  the  limit  for  outside  earnings  a 
beneficiary  may  have  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  benefits  to  t2S0. 

8.  HJt.  8238:  To  Increase  the  lump  sum 
death  benefits  payment  under  the  Social 
Secvuity  Act  from  $256  to  9750. 

Although  fimeral  costs  have  risen  astro- 
nomically In  the  past  twenty  years,  no 
change  to  date  has  been  made  In  social 
security  death  benefits  payments.  This  bill 
would  bring  the  benefits  back  mto  range  of 
costs.  Even  though  those  expenses  are  well 
over  $760.  thia  would  at  least  prevent  any 
severe  financial  setback  because  of  fu- 
neral costs. 

9.  H.R.  8403:  To  amend  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  would  be  to  re- 
compute the  benefits  received  by  those  mem- 
bers who  retired  prior  to  May  31,  1958  and 
require  an  automatic  raise  in  retired  pay 
when  current  active  duty  pay  is  raised. 

10.  H.R.  8917:  To  provide  for  the  continued 
funding  of  nutrition  projects  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

This  Act  would  provide  $1,926,750  for 
eighteen  demonstration  projects  for  one  year 
These  projects  are  for  the  improvement  ol 
nutrition  services  for  the  elderly. 

11.  B.M.  10255:  To  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income  which 
an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits thereunder. 

This  bill  woiUd  allow  redpienU  of  Social 
Security  Benefits  to  supplement  their  In- 
come without  limit  and  not  forfeit  or  de- 
crease their  benefits. 

12.  HJt.  10267:  To  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  payment  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
for  optometrists'  services  and  eye  glasses. 

13.  H.R.  10258:  To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  an  exemption  of 
the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income  re- 
ceived by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment sjrstem  or  any  other  system  if  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  65  yean  of  age. 

This  bill  would  allow  senior  citizens  to 
supplement  their  lienefits  with  an  outside 
income  up  to  $5,000,  without  penalty. 

14.  H.R.  10261:  To  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  order  to  provide  for  payment 
of  Chiropractors  Services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged. 

15.  H.R.  10372:  To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  personal  ex- 
emption allowed  a  taxpayer  for  a  dependent 
will  be  available  without  regard  to  Income. 

This  would  allow  for  a  personal  tax  deduc- 
tion for  those  who  are  supporting  or  helping 
to  support  older  members  of  their  family. 
Those  over  65  would  be  treated  as  those 
under  19  years  of  age,  with  the  exception 
that  there  would  be  no  limit  on  their  income. 

16.  H.R.  12136:  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1972.  To  make  available  comprehensive  pro- 
grams which  include  a  full  range  of  health, 
education  and  aodal  service  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them. 
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The  purpo6«  would  be  to  fumlsb  mean- 
ingful employment  opportunities  for  m&ny 
Individuals,  Including  older  persons,  young 
persons,  and  volunteers  from  the  commu- 
nity, through  the  creation  of  these  programs. 
The  programs  would  be  undertaken  In 
partnership  of  community,  state,  and  local 
governments  with  federal  assistance. 

17.  H.R.  13315:  To  require  that  an  addi- 
tional $4  per  month  (reflecting  po6t-1970 
across-the-board  Increases  In  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits)  be  passed 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients. 

This  bill  would  close  a  loophole  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  which  left  the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  recipients  of  both  public 
assistance  and  social  security  benefits  In 
danger  of  losing  the  6%  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits  by  a  decrease  in  public 
assistance  benefits. 

18.  HH.  13750:  Senior  Citizens  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1972. 

To  prohibit  common  carriers  in  inter- 
state commerce  from  charging  elderly  per- 
sons, 65  and  older,  more  than  half  fare  tor 
their  transportation  during  non-peak  periods 
of  travel. 

19.  HJt.  13869:  To  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  remarriage  of 
a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall  not  termi- 
nate his  or  her  entitlement  to  widow's,  wid- 
ower's, or  parents  insurance  benefits,  or  re- 
duce the  amoimt  thereof. 

20.  H.R.  14118:  Senior  Citizens  Job  Corps 
Act  of  1972.  To  aid  our  older  citizens  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes  (social  security)  that 
suffer  from  the  continuing  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  bill  would  provide  50,000  Jobs  for  per- 
sons of  low  Income  62  years  of  age  and  older. 
This  would  give  all  senior  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  supplement  their  retirement 
benefits  with  earnings.  Earnings  are  limited 
to  the  ceiling  set  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  the  maximimi  amount  one  can  earn  with- 
out reducing  his  other  benefits. 

21.  House  Joint  Resolution  1145:  Author- 
izes the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

This  bill  would  call  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  arthritis  and  those  organizations 
dedicated  to  ccMnbating  them. 

The  resolution  of  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  is  as  follows: 

Proclamation:  Senxo*  CmzENs'  Month 

Traditionally,  the  month  of  May  has  been 
set  aside  to  acknowledge  and  honor  the  ac- 
complishments and  needs  of  older  men  and 
women  throughout  America. 

Particularly  in  Alaska,  our  <dder  citizens 
have  been  pioneers  who  have  endowed  our 
State  with  moral  values  and  achievements 
that  have  been  In  the  most  honored  tradi- 
tion of  those  who  have  built  America. 

Alaska's  older  generations,  through  their 
wisdom,  skills,  and  the  personal  qualities 
that  come  with  experience,  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

Older  Alaskans,  through  discussions,  for- 
ums, and  workshops,  have  played  an  active 
role  in  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  which  has  designated  1972  as  the 
"Year  of  Action." 

Therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  I,  William  A.  Egan,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  month  of  May,  1972,  as  Senior 
Citizens'  month  In  Alaska  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  be  mindful  of  the  debt  we  owe  our 
older  Alaskans  who  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  our  great  State  that  it  may 
be  a  secure,  peaceful,  and  successful  place 
to  live,  work,  and  retire. 

Dated  this  24tb  day  <a  Aptn,  1973. 
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PEACE  IN  OUR  TIME 


May  22,  1972 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  XLLINCHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Peace  In  Our  Time" 
which  appeared  in  the  Beacon-News  of 
Paris,  HI.,  on  Saturday,  May  13. 

I  am  placing  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  because  I  believe  it  expresses  the 
point  of  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  will  also  have  special  interest  to  us 
because  it  was  written  by  our  former 
colleague  fr(«n  Illinois,  Ed  Jenison,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Beacon-News.  Ed  served  in 
this  body  with  great  distinction. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Peace  in  Oub  TImb 

President  Nixon's  hard  decision  to  take 
one  more  step— and  a  big  one — toward  pos- 
sible resolution  of  the  Vietnam  problem  has 
provided  this  week's  biggest  headlines.  At 
the  same  time,  his  courageous  action  has 
opened  the  door  to  the  possibility,  at  least, 
that  peace  can  be  won.  In  our  time,  without 
the  fear  that  It  might  remain  dubious  for 
the  future. 

Monday  night's  bold  announcement  that 
the  United  States  would  launch  a  counter- 
action to  offset  the  intensified  enemy  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam  by  mobilizing  air  and 
sea  power  to  cut  off  the  supply  lines  of  war 
materials  for  North  Vietnam  obviously  was 
preceded  by  agonizing  hours  of  consideration 
of  the  countless  risks  involved.  Yet  the  im- 
portant factor  lost  sight  of  is  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  situation  was  precipitated  by  a  de- 
termined enemy. 

Most  Americans  will  agree  it  was  high 
time  to  take  this  step  which  might  well  have 
been  taken  long  ago.  But  many  do  not,  and 
that  was  predictable,  too,  as  the  prompt  re- 
newal of  anti-war  disturbances  on  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere  has  confirmed.  That 
was  a  calculated  risk,  and  perhaps  an  ac- 
ceptable one.  Here  there  is  freedom  for  dis- 
sent, although  that  should  not  be  extended 
to  include  mob  violence,  vandalism  and 
worse.  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  that. 

But  the  problem  posed  in  Vietnam  will 
not  go  away,  regardless  of  the  actions  of  the 
relatively  smaU  percentage  of  demonstrators 
who  see  the  solution  a  simple  matter  of 
"walking  away."  The  President  knows  that, 
and,  we  believe,  so  do  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  at  least  the 
highlights  of  recent  history  In  order  to  ap- 
praise properly  the  most  recent  move  to  re- 
solve the  situation.  This  is  not  President 
Nixon's  war.  He  came  into  office  after  eight 
years  of  escalation  of  combat  at  a  time  when 
some  600,000  American  troops  were  deployed 
In  the  battle  field.  He  pledged  he  would  bring 
those  ground  troops  home,  and  he  has  done 
that.  More  than  half  a  million  men  who  were 
there  when  he  took  office  are  home  now.  The 
withdrawal  program  has  moved  on  schedule 
and  It  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  events 
beyond  American  control  dictate  otherwise. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  every  ave- 
nue toward  peace  has  been  pursued  by  the 
President  while  the  military  effort  con- 
tinued. The  Paris  peace  conference  grew 
out  of  American  good  faith,  but  it  has  been 
frustrated  by  a  bitter  and  arrogant  enemy 
to  the  point  where  continued  sessions  have 
become  an  exercise  in  futility  providing  only 
a  forum  for  enemy  propaganda. 


Through  It  all,  President  mxon  has  stated 
and  restated  again  that  the  goal  of  the 
American  people  is  not  conquest  but  free- 
dom— ^freedom  of  choice  for  people  every- 
whM«  and  freedom  from  the  threat  of  armed 
conquest  by  power-mad  aggressors,  what- 
ever their  political  motivation  might  be.  He 
knows — and  most  of  us  should  know — that 
freedom  can  not  be  extinguished  in  one  c<w- 
ner  of  this  constantly  shrinking  world  with- 
out threatening  freedom  everywhere  else. 

In  taking  one  more  step  to  curb  Conmra- 
nist  aggression,  the  President  has  been  guid- 
ed by  the  imperative  need  to  protect  the  lives 
of  Americans  who  are  still  locked  in  combat 
and  to  rescue  those  who  are  in  enemy  bands 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Who,  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility, would  do  otherwise? 

Naturally,  political  foes  of  the  President 
are  exploiting  the  situation  In  the  hope  of 
personal  advantage.  That  is  their  right.  If 
they  choose.  But  the  President,  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit,  has  risen  above  the  tempta- 
tions of  personal  popularity  to  follow  what 
his  judgment  tells  him  is  the  proper,  if  more 
difficult,  course. 

In  the  language  of  the  day,  it's  all  on  the 
line  now.  We  have  passed  the  point  of  no 
return.  In  the  lonely  hours  of  decision,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  only  alternative  was  sur- 
render. There  is  no  surrender  in  the  Presi- 
dent, and  no  more  among  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  critical  days  ahead.  President  Nixon 
deserves  nothing  less  than  total  national 
unity  If  we  are  to  prevail  over  a  foe  counting 
on  Internal  dissent  to  defeat  the  United 
States. 

Illinois  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogllvle  has 
called  on  all  Illinois  citizens  to  support  the 
President's  course. 

"His  goals  are  goals  that  all  of  us  share," 
the  Governor  said,  "the  release  of  o\ir  pris- 
oners of  war  in  enemy  hands,  the  safety  of 
more  tham  60,000  American  troops  and  the 
end  of  the  killing  in  this  regrettable  war." 

The  blockade  of  ports  and  the  halt  in  the 
flow  of  supplies  of  war  to  the  enemy  could 
be  mighty  steps  toward  peace,  but  the  great- 
est force  for  ultimate  success  could  come 
right  here  at  home  in  a  unity  of  support  for 
the  President's  program  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  achieve  the  essential  goal  of  peace 
m  our  time — for  all  time. 


REPX7BLICAN  PROMISES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
a  letter  which  quoted  a  number  of  the 
major  elements  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form on  which  Richard  Nixon  was 
elected  in  1968.  Their  own  words  reveal 
only  too  well  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
fraud  which  they  have  perpetrated  upon 
this  Nation  in  the  past  4  years,  and  I  in- 
sert the  letter  at  this  point: 

1968  O.OJ>.  Platform  Revistted 

To  TRX  Eorroa: 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  in  its  national  party 
platform,  the  Republican  party  made  the 
following  pledges  to  the  American  people: 

"We  must  wgently  dedicate  our  efforts  to- 
ward restoration  of  peace  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"We  must  bring  about  a  national  commit- 
ment to  rebuild  our  urban  and  rural  alum 
areas.  We  must  bring  about  quality  education 
for  all. 

"We  must  assure  every  Individual  an'  op« 
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portunlty  for  satisfying  and  rewarding  em- 
ployment. 

"We  must  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty 
and  eradicate  racism,  hatnd  and  vlolenoe. 

"We  must  give  aU  dtlBsns  tba  opportunity 
to  Influence  and  shape  the  events  of  our 
time. 

"We  must  give  Increasing  attention  to  th« 
views  of  the  young  and  reeognlaa  their  key 
role  in  our  present  as  well  as  the  future." 

The  Republican  party  also  promised  to: 

**.  . .  put  an  end  to  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

"[make]  a  vigorous  effort,  nationwide,  to 
transform  the  blighted  areas  of  cities  Into 
centers  of  (^^Mrtunlty  and  progress,  culture 
and  talent. 

".  .  .  avoid  such  economic  dlstixtlons  as 
wage  and  price  controls. 

". . .  reduce  the  heavy  tax  bi»den." 

It  said  that  "the  balance-of -payments  crisis 
must  be  ended,  and  the  international  posi- 
tion of  the  dcdlar  strengthened." 

It  called  for  "modernization  of  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  to  promote  swift,  sure 
jiistice"  and  pledged  "vigorous  efforts  to  as- 
sure jobs  for  returning  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans." 

In  the  eoncluslon  to  the  platform,  the  Re- 
publican party  said: 

"Beyond  freedom  we  emphasize  trust  and 
credibility.  We  have  pledged  only  what  we 
honestly  believe  we  can  perform.  In  a  world 
where  broken  promises  become  a  way  of  life, 
we  submit  that  a  nation  progresses  not  on 
promises  broken  but  on  pledges  kept." 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  bow  many 
"pledges"  this  Administration  has  kept. 

B^XD  HosKors. 


FAMILY  FARMS  ARE  ESSENTIAL  TO 
RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   lUNNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  agriculture  in  the 
past  years.  Some  of  these  changes  have 
been  for  the  better,  some  have  not. 

Dr.  Dale  O.  Anderson,  professor  of  ag- 
ricultural economics  and  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Water  Resources  Institute 
at  North  Dakota  State  University,  re- 
cently wrote  a  chapter  on  econcHnic 
means  of  farm  groups  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  Iowa  State  University  Cen- 
ter for  Agricultural  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. 

I  vrould  like,  at  this  point,  and  with 
jrour  permission,  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  some  of  the  pertinent 
facts  included  in  the  chapter  by  Dr. 
Anderson, 

Faiolt  Fakms  Are  Essential  to  Rural 
America 

A  system  of  family  farms,  not  factory 
farms,  la  necessary  to  provide  a  quality  Ule 
for  rural  America.  And  research  should  cen- 
ter on  effective  means  of  maintaining  farm 
nxunbers  at  their  present  level,  says  Dr.  Dale 
O.  Anderson,  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  director  of  the  North  Dakota 
Water  Resources  Institute  at  North  Dakota 
State  university,  in  a  chapter  on  econMnic 
means  of  farm  groups  written  for  a  book 
recently  published  by  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity Cmter  for  Agrlcaltural  and  Rural 
Development. 

Tta*  book,  Slae.  Straetuie  and  Putui*  at 
rnnoM,  U  adlted  by  A.  Gcfidon  B*U  and  EaU 
O.  Heady. 
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The  devtiopment  at  American  agriculture 
has  been  characterized  by  important  struc- 
tural dumges  resulting  from  technological 
developmnnts,  Andetaon  says.  The  total  num- 
ber e€  flarms  in  the  United  States  In  1900  was 
sUghtly  o>ver  5.7  mllUon,  with  average  farm 
Btee  about  14<l  acres.  The  number  of  farms 
continued  to  Increase  until  1935  when  there 
were  sUgfatly  over  6.8  million  farms  with  an 
average  size  of  166  acres.  After  1935  the  num- 
ber of  farms  dropped  to  about  3.4  million 
farms  in  1984,  while  the  average  size  in- 
creased to  333  acres. 

With  net  returns  declining,  farmers  have 
been  continually  searching  for  ways  of  mam- 
talning  income  goals.  The  indtyidual  farmer 
discovers  he  cannot  influence  market  price, 
BO  he  must  attempt  to  lower  his  per  unit 
costs  of  production,  seU  more  output  at  the 
existing  cost-price  margm,  or  use  some 
combination. 

numers  are  continuing  to  increase  the  size 
of  their  units  in  an  attempt  to  lower  their 
per  iinlt  costs  of  production.  Not  enough  is 
known  aboirt  the  effect  of  economies  of  size 
to  make  a  judgment  concerning  the  future 
of  the  family  farm,  but  it  appears  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  cost  economies  can  be 
realized  by  firms  consistent  with  the  family 
farm  concept,  Anderson  says. 

Although  the  family  farm  Is  the  dominant 
unit  in  American  agrlcultvu-e,  there  is  a 
slgnlflcant  number  of  extremely  large  farms. 
In  1964,  there  were  31.401  farms  in  the  United 
States  with  product  sales  of  $100,000  or  more, 
accounting  tea  24  per  cent  of  all  product 
sales. 

The  future  size,  number,  and  declsion- 
TnairiTig  control  mechanism  of  the  producing 
units  that  provide  the  nation's  food  and  flber 
are  topics  of  vital  concern.  Will  the  family 
farm  continue  to  be  the  dominant  structure 
in  agriculture,  or  will  the  family  farm  struc- 
ture be  replaced  by  a  highly  industrialized 
agriculture  where  a  system  of  factory  farms 
becomes  the  dominant  structure? 

The  social  and  environmental  problems 
associated  with  the  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  metropolitan  areas  are  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.  Solutions  will  involve 
development  in  rural  areas,  with  emphasis 
on  population  balance  and  redistribution 
throughout  the  country.  Incentives  are  need- 
ed to  create  employment  opportunities  in  less 
populated  areas.  The  future  structure  of 
agriculture  will  certainly  be  Influenced  by 
public  policy  developed  to  solve  problems 
in  metropoUtan  areas,  Anderson  points  out. 
The  control  mechanism  of  the  farm  firm 
of  the  future  will  be  an  expansion  of  the 
family  farm  unit.  There  wUl  be  a  trend  to- 
ward two-man  and  three-man  operations  to 
permit  more  economic  use  of  capital,  ma- 
chmes,  labor  and  land.  We  will  maintain  an 
agricultural  system  vrtth  a  relatively  small 
number  of  large  fao'ms,  a  large  group  of  rela- 
tively large  farms,  and  a  substantial  ntunber 
of  part-time,  hobby  and  recreational  farms. 

American  agriculture  can  be  characterized 
as  having  an  expanding  number  of  relatively 
large  farms  and  a  contracting  group  of  rela- 
tively small  farms.  The  farm  Is  a  part  of  the 
conmiunity,  and  the  viability  of  the  com- 
munity, e8i>ecially  In  a  nonlndustrlal  area,  is 
highly  dependent  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
agricultiutil  sector.  The  total  system — farm 
firms,  agribusiness,  services  and  households — 
should  be  considered  rather  than  directing 
efforts  at  making  the  commercial  farm  firm 
more  efficient.  Research  should  center  on  ef- 
fective means  of  maintaining  farm  numbers 
at  their  present  leveL 

"A  point  has  been  reached  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  economy  where  maintaining  or 
expanding  research  and  extension  programs 
to  achieve  greater  efficiency  through  in- 
creased production  is  providing  greater  de- 
clining benefits,"  Anderson  says.  "A  system  of 
family  farms,  not  factory  farms,  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  quality  life  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. If  this  Is  achieved,  social  and  environ- 
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mental  problems  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  solution." 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
RAWMATERIAI^ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
watching,  with  interest,  the  growth  of 
a  new  agricultural  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Raw  Materials, 
Inc.  While  based  in  Texas,  the  group  has 
nationwide  membership  and  its  goal  is  to 
achieve  prices  that  reflect  a  fair  return 
to  the  producer  of  raw  producers. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  this  or- 
ganization has  formulated  recommenda- 
tions for  a  farm  bill  that  would  bring 
prices  that  reflect  the  cost  of  production. 
Without  objection.  I  would  like  to  insert 
these  recommendations  at  this  point  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House. 

The  recommendations  follow: 
National  Organization  of  Raw  Materials, 
Inc. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  N.O.R.M., 
Inc.  makes  the  foUowing  report  and  recom- 
mendations : 

(1)  We  recognize  the  tremendous  Import- 
ance ot  agriculture  in  the  national  econo- 
my, so  important  that  it  would  be  considered 
a  piiblic  utility,  and  therefore; 

(2)  Because  of  its  extreme  Importance  to 
the  nation,  there  are  certain  obligations  that 
the  nation  owes  to  the  agriculture  commu- 
nity to  see  that  it  remains  healthy  and  pros- 
perous, not  Bdlelj  as  a  benefit  to  the  agricul- 
ture community  alone,  but  to  the  benefits 
received  by  the  total  nation  indirectly  by 
keeping  a  healthy  agriculture  community, 
and  therefore; 

(3)  Because  of  its  "public  utUlty"  status 
there  are  certain  responsibilities  which  the 
agriculture  mdustry  must  assxune  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  among  which  the 
most  important  is  the  production  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  the  nation's  citizens.  In  return  for  this 
guarantee,  and  because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  agriculture  being  unable  to  protect  it- 
self from  price  fiuctuations,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary that  certain  protections  be  established 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  see 
that  the  agriculture  industry  is  allowed  to 
share  in  the  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  by : 

(4)  Laws  which  wUl  protect  the  agricul- 
ture ind\istry  from  undue  -oompetitlon  from 
foreign  nations  whose  citizens  maintain  a 
much  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  VS. 
citizen  making  it  possible  for  those  nations 
to  produce  and  sell  their  agriculture  com- 
modities much  che^wr  than  the  VS.  agri- 
culture producers,  and — 

(5)  Laws  which  will  establish  a  minimum 
price  for  all  agriculture  commodities  which 
will  guarantee  the  agricultiure  producer  a  re- 
turn equal  to  his  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,  just  as  labor  has  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  which  protects  labor  from 
unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers. 

It  is  the  thinking  of  this  committee  that 
past  and  present  agriculture  programs  have 
failed  to  bring  about  the  conditions  which 
they  were  originally  incorporated  to  do, 
namely  to  protect  the  producer  with  a  fair 
price,  keep  supply  In  relative  balance  with 
demand,  and  protect  the  consumer  with  an 
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abundant  supply  of  food  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Although  the  last  priority,  that  of  protect- 
ing the  oonstuuer  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  at  a  reasonable  price,  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  far  as  the  consumer  Is  concerned, 
the  "cheapest  possible  price"  has  been  car- 
ried too  far:  so  far  in  fact,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  food  costs  represent  less  than  16% 
of  the  disposable  income  of  the  average 
American  family,  30%  less  than  20  years  ago. 
This  fact,  though  oonunendable  on  the  one 
hand,  is  deplorable  on  the  other  hand  since 
it  reflects  a  raw  material  price  which  is  forc- 
ing thousands  of  producers  from  their  farms 
each  year,  and  at  the  same  time  Is  robbing 
the  nation  of  the  new  wealth  so  vital  to  keep 
our  economy  prosperous  and  growing. 

After  much  study  and  research  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  N.OJI.M.,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  recommendations  as  to  what 
a  successful  agriculture  program  miist  do 
was  drawn  up. 

(1)  It  must  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

(2)  It  must  satisfy  the  farmer  and  agri- 
culture industry. 

(3)  It  must  bring  agricultural  Income  up 
to  an  eqiUtable  standard  with  the  least  pos- 
sible increase  in  food  costs. 

(4)  It  must  satisfy  the  consiunlng  public 
and  voter. 

(5)  It  must  be  acceptable  to  Congress  and 
the  administration. 

(6)  It  must  control  supply  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  nation. 

(7)  It  must  help  to  manage  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  supply. 

(8)  It  must  establish  and  enforce  a  mini- 
mum or  floor  price. 

(9)  It  must  provide  a  means  of  disposal 
of  excess  production,  without  that  disposal 
affecting  the  price  of  that  which  Is  needed 
by  the  nation. 

(10)  It  must  be  eqviltable  to  all  segments 
of  the  nation's  producing  areas. 

(11)  It  must  reduce  the  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment, both  In  direct  payments  and  in  ad- 
ministration costs  of  USDA  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

(12)  It  must  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  more  exports  of  agricultural  goods  and 
less  Imports  of  those  commodities  that  the 
U.S.  agricultural  industry  can  supply. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  N.O.B.M. 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  agrlcultiire  industry  to  the  nation  and 
to  remind  the  nation  of  a  basic  fact  which 
we  so  often  tend  to  forget . . .  there  are  three 
basic  requirements  for  life:  air,  water,  and 
food.  The  first  two  Ood  gave  us  in  abund- 
ance, the  third  he  gave  us  the  ability  and  the 
responsibility  to  produce.  If  we  fall  to  meet 
this  responsibility  It  will  be  because  of  the 
failure  to  set  a  price  which  will  give  the  pro- 
ducer an  Incentive  to  continue  to  produce. 
A  price  which  will  return  him  a  fair  profit 
In  relation  to  the  profit  enjoyed  by  other 
segments  of  our  economy.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  food  is  the  one  thing  that  we  produce 
which  is  demanded  and  consumed  three 
times  a  day  by  every  living  person  in  our  na- 
tion, and  without  it,  our  nation  will  perish. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  N.OJU.M.,  Inc.,  wishes  to 
recommend  the  following  basic  farm  program 
be  Incorporated  as  soon  as  possible: 

Item  1. 100%  true  parity,  based  on  the  1946 
through  1950  prices  as  indicated  In  the  1962 
Economic  Report  of  The  President,  be  re- 
stored to  all  agriculture  commodities. 

Item  2.  Imports  of  all  commodities  In  di- 
rect or  indirect  competition  with  U.S.  agri- 
culture commodities,  be  restricted  to  enter 
VS.  ports  of  Entry  at  prices  no  less  thaa 
110%  of  true  parity,  F.03.  port. 

Item  3.  All  import  charges  will  be  placed 
In  an  Import-export  fund  which  will  be  used 
to  supplement  exports  of  all  agricultur* 
commodities  in  order  to  insure  that  U.S. 
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commodities    viU    remain    competitive    in 
world  trade. 

Item  4.  It  Is  felt  that  Import  restrictions 
will  alleviate  the  posslblUty  of  any  excess 
production  above  the  national  needs.  If  any 
excesses  should  develop,  we  ftirther  recom> 
mend  that  the  following  program  be  incor- 
porated: 

1.  A  Board,  within  or  without  the  ITSDA, 
or  other  Oovemment  agency,  would  deter- 
mine annually  the  basic  needs,  ttils  to  be 
done  with  the  assistance  of  commodity  groups 
and  producer  representation.  The  producer 
would  be  given  incentive  to  produce  within 
that  need,  that  being,  that  this  production 
would  be  sold  at  a  full  parity  price  on  a  true 
base  period,  not  one  that  Is  being  continu- 
ally adjusted. 

2.  A  strict  management  of  supply  by  the 
AJ3.C.S.  or  other  agency  that  would  insiire 
that  only  such  projected  portion  was  mar- 
keted. The  balance  would  go  into  storage  at 
the  producer's  expense,  not  the  Govern- 
ment's. Any  certificate  commodity  stored  by 
the  producer  until  such  time  as  needed  by 
the  market,  will  draw  an  Incentive  payment 
from  the  buyer  to  cover  storage,  handling, 
and  shrinkage.  The  local  county  ASCS  pro- 
ducer committees  would  be  given  much  more 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  program  is  ad- 
ministered properly  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producer.  "This  management  supply  is  to 
cover  both  domestic  and  export  goods. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  price 
by  the  continuation  of  a  Oovemment  Loan 
to  insure  that  purchasers  pay  at  least  the 
parity  price.  Full  Interest  if  in  Oovemment 
Loan,  would  be  paid  by  producer.  Oovem- 
ment would  never  take  over  the  commodity, 
but  producers  that  overproduce  would  store 
commodity  until  next  marekting  season  and 
produce  less  that  year. 

4.  A  check-oS  would  be  paid  on  each  com- 
modity into  a  fund  which  would  be  used  to 
finance  the  administration  of  the  program. 
This  check-oS  would  be  considered  a  market- 
ing expense,  added  to  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity, and  paid  for  by  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser of  the  commodity. 

5.  The  basis  for  each  operator's  production 
would  still  be  his  crop  history  average,  as 
determined  by  the  local  ASCS,  each  being 
thrown  back  against  the  nation's  need  as 
adjustments  were  necessary. 

6.  Those  producers  not  currently  partici- 
pating in  the  program  and  without  crop 
history,  but  who  had  been  producing  a  par- 
ticular commodity,  would  in  some  way  need 
to  be  taken  Into  the  program,  based  on 
their  proportionate  amoiint  of  cultivated 
acres.  The  producer  would  be  free  each  year 
to  plant  and  harvest  whatever  he  chooses, 
but  he  would  only  be  free  to  sell  his  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  nation's  needs.  Certi- 
ficates to  market  would  be  Issued,  and  only 
upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificates 
would  this  commodity  be  sold.  If  a  producer 
suffered  a  complete  crop  loss,  or  if  be  pro- 
duced less  than  his  certificate  entitled  him 
to  sell,  he  would  be  free  to  sell  such  certi- 
ficate to  another  who  had  an  over-produc- 
tion. This  would  not  increase  the  amovtnt  of 
the  commodity  coming  up  for  sale  in  excess 
of  the  amount  originally  required  by  the 
nation. 

7.  Over-production  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual would  require  that  he  provide  his  own 
storage,  either  on  his  own  farm  or  in  com- 
mercial warehouses.  Said  individual  would 
be  required  to  pay  all  cost  of  this  storage 
and  this  amoiint  in  storage  would  be  ineli- 
gible for  a  Oovemment  Loan. 

8.  Any  excess  production  of  the  nation 
would  be  considered  as  a  National  Con- 
sumer's Food  and  Fiber  Reserve,  with  Fed- 
eral safeguards  to  see  that  none  found  its 
way  to  the  market  place  except  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  and  could 
then  be  purchased  and  taken  out  to  go 
into  the  trade  at  110%  of  parity. 
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SAMPLE   OF   AUDIENCE    RESPONSE 
TO  EDITORIAIiS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  Maaa&CBTTSXTTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  become  Increasingy  evident  over  the 
last  few  years  that  a  sense  of  h<^>eless- 
ness  and  powerlessness  is  pervading  the 
Nation.  The  causes  of  this  national  mal- 
aise are  many — an  administration  which 
acts  in  secret  and  allows  the  "democratic 
process"  to  work  only  after  It  has  made 
its  decisions;  a  Congress  which  has  ab- 
dicated its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution;  and  a  general  feeling  of 
being  a  cog  in  some  vast  corporate  ma- 
chine. 

The  problem  often  manifests  itself  in 
the  guise  of  apathy,  a  numbed  accept- 
ance of  what  is,  without  the  hope  of  ef- 
fecting change.  It  was  therefore  refresh- 
ing to  read  the  editorial  wrlttoi  by  Mr. 
Martin  Snider  of  Brookline.  Mr.  Snider 
made  his  comments  on  "Feedbacks,"  a 
program  sponsored  by  WBZ  in  Boston. 
While  Mr  Snider  articulates  the  frustra- 
tion that  is  felt  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, he  had  made  the  effort  to  become 
involved  in  the  political  process  by  pub- 
licly airing  his  views.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Monbers: 

[WBZ-TV  4/WBZ — EorroBiAL] 
Feedback — ^Thb  People  Speak,  No.  1 

(WBZ-TV  now  presents  Feedback,  a  sam- 
pling of  audience  response  to  oiu:  station's 
editorials.  Today's  spokesman  is  Martin  Sni- 
der of  Brookline.) 

Mr.  SNmER.  WBZ's  Editorial  Department 
says  it  is  bothered  by  apathy.  And  now  the 
television  station  has  devoted  a  whole  week 
to  the  basic  issue  of  communication.  All  that 
is  fine.  But  I  stUl  wonder  what  I,  as  an  in- 
dividual, can  do  to  help. 

I  see  all  kinds  of  problems  around  me — 
pollution,  crime,  dirty  politics  and  the  like. 
I  want  to  do  something  about  It.  But  what? 
Suppose  I  write  my  Congressman.  What  are 
the  chances  hell  do  anything  about  the  prob- 
lem? I'm  not  even  sure  hell  see  or  read 
the  letter.  The  top  of  the  power  structure 
is  so  far  away  from  those  of  us  down  here 
at  the  bottom  that  an  apathetic  feeling  is 
bound  to  devel(^.  I'm  not  trying  to  support 
or  condone  apathy.  I'm  trying  to  obliterate 
it.  Just  like  WBZ.  Only  I  don't  know  how. 

If  politicians  really  cared,  they'd  get  started 
right  now  on  some  solid  programs  to  pro- 
duce action — Just  as  we  decided  to  go  to  the 
moon  10  years  ago.  But  these  people  dont 
care  because  they've  got  re-election  to  worry 
about,  money  to  raise  for  campaigns  and 
their  egos  to  maintain.  These  guys  are  run- 
ning my  life,  and  it  seems  there's  nothing 
I  can  do  about  it. 

Older  people  look  at  me  and  say  I  feel  like 
this  because  I'm  20  years  old  and  going 
through  a  stage.  They  say  they  went  through 
it  themselves  along  with  the  Depression  and 
World  War  n.And  they  say  we  need  some- 
thing drastic  to  make  us  see  what  life  is 
really  like. 

Both  generations  have  their  problems,  but 
only  the  older  one  has  the  power  to  fix  the 
big  ones  that  exist  today.  Sure  younger  peo- 
ple can  vote  now.  But  what  good  is  that  if 
you  don't  have  much  choice  and  you  dont 
know  whether  the  candidates  will  do  what 
they  say  after  theyts  elected?  I  want  to 
get  involved.  I  really  hope  WBZ  will  help  me 
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and  others  find  some  sensible,  positive  dl- 
tection  to  follow. 


THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  YOUTH  ON 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 


or  mssoxnu 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  CLAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues,  the  remarks 
of  a  yoimg  woman  who  participated  in  a 
forum  at  Harvard  University,  April  5-7, 
1972,  <ai  the  reordering  of  national  prior- 
ities. 

The  forum,  sponsored  by  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  the  Harvard  In- 
stitute of  Politics  and  three  major  news- 
papers— the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin — discussed  the  establish- 
ment of  national  priorities  for  blacks  in 
the  areas  of  law  and  justice,  housing, 
health,  education,  communication,  and 
employment. 

Participants  came  from  all  areas  of  the 
society  to  develop  a  program  in  each  of 
these  areas  from  which  legislation  can 
be  drawn. 

The  forum  coordinator  was  Mr.  War- 
ren Jackson  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  and  the  remarks  which  I  am 
inserting  are  those  of  his  daughter.  Ten- 
ley.  The  perceptions  of  this  remarkable 
young  lady  should  enUghten  those  who 
continually  disparage  the  maturity  of 
concern  of  the  youth  of  this  country.  Her 
awareness  of  the  problems  confronting 
black  and  poor  people  today,  and  her 
concern  and  dedication  to  solving  these 
problems  encourages  my  faith  that  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  will  move  their  ideals 
forward  to  reality.  Her  remarks  follow: 
TouNG  Black  Woman  WrrH  a  Dream 

(By  Warren  Jackson) 
The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  our  young  peo- 
ple, Malcolm  X  said  many  times — both  black 
and  white. 

With  that  thought  In  mind  my  16-year-old 
daughter  Tenley  is  my  guest  columnist  this 
week.  Tenley  attended  the  National  Priorities 
I\)rum  as  a  member  of  my  staff  last  week  at 
Harvard  University. 

Tenley  from  a  fond  father's  point  of  view 
Is  an  unusually  sensitive  and  Intelligent  per- 
son. Even  at  16  she  has  already  charted  the 
priorities  in  her  life. 

She  wants  to  go  to  law  school  and  become 
a  public  defender.  She  feels  very  deeply  the 
discrimination  against  blacks,  other  minori- 
ties and  the  poor.  She  plans  to  dedicate  her 
life  to  fighting  for  equality  for  all  people. 

Nobody  in  our  family  doubts  for  a  moment 
that  she  will  do  exactly  what  she  has  cut  out 
for  herself.  We  know  her  too  well  to  doubt. 
Tenley  wiU  embark  on  this  long  Journey 
next  year.  She  will  do  this  becaiise  she  has 
already  won  her  first  case — against  her  par- 
ents: staying  home  another  year  versus  going 
to  coUege  early.  We  lost  because  Tenley 's  in 
a  hurry. 

Some  people  might  figure  she  has  two 
strikes  against  her  being  black  and  female, 
but  not  me.  I've  lived  with  her  determination 
for  enough  years  and  I'd  like  to  warn  the 
world:  Watch  Out.  Here's  Tenley: 

As  I  observed  the  Forum  on  National  Prior- 
ities AprU  6-7,  1972.  the  injustices  admln- 
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Istered  to  the  poor  and  the  black  crossed  my 
mind.  America  Is  reputed  throughout  the 
cultivated  world  as  being  a  country  bent  <m 
preserving  freedom,  and  a  land  for  the  peo- 
ple. In  reality,  it  is  a  country  whose  domestic 
pioMems  are  threatening  to  alter  the  entire 
social  system. 

The  Forum  can  best  be  described  as  a  math 
problem.  Add  black  leaders  across  the  na- 
tion, multiply  the  years  of  oppression  the 
poor  and  the  black  have  endured,  then  divide 
by  the  pressing  problems  which  blacks  are 
faced  with,  to  come  out  with  an  answer  which 
shall  be  eternally  constant  .  .  .  success. 

While  participating  in  the  law  and  Justice 
segment  of  the  forum  I  began  to  relive  some 
of  the  nightmares  which  Justified  blacks  in 
demanding  an  end  be  put  to  discrimination. 
The  imprisonment  of  Angela  Davis,  the  mur- 
der of  George  Jackson,  the  assassination  of 
Malcolm  X  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  all 
point  to  the  prejudicial  hate  with  which 
America  has  been  afflicted. 

The  discussion  of  prison  reforms  seemed 
to  remind  many  that  those  in  prison  were 
stiU  blood  relations  and  should  not  be  left 
to  stand  alone  at  the  mercy  of  a  penal  sys- 
tem which  is  corrupt.  Alternative  sugges- 
tions along  the  lines  of  prisoners  being  paid 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  tasks  they  do  in 
prison,  that  their  right  to  vote  be  respected, 
and  that  the  barring  of  family  be  forbid- 
den were  introduced  and  were  met  with  en- 
thusiastic approval. 

A  thought  which  touched  me,  and  many 
of  my  peers.  Immediate  world  was  the  desper- 
ate necessity  for  qualified  black  lawyers. 
However,  black  lawyers  will  never  survive  if 
they  are  not  staunchly  supported  by  their 
own  people.  Henry  Owens,  an  eminent  young 
black  lawyer  and  councilman  from  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  summed  it  up  perfectly  by 
saying,  "black  lawyers  cannot  be  effective  if 
blacks  continue  on  the  path  of  slave  men- 
tality in  thinking  the  white  lawyer  is  su- 
perior." 

The  issue  of  police  versus  the  public 
brought  to  mind  the  tragic  death  of  the  po- 
licemen shot  and  killed  in  the  act  of  duty. 
Death,  is  inevitable,  but  to  die  by  the  hatred 
ot  another  only  emphasizes  the  problems  of 
an  insane  and  immoral  society. 

Barbara  Sizemore,  director  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  Experimental  School  Project  In  Chicago, 
recommended  the  total  disarmament  of  the 
police  and  citizens.  Trust  has  not  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  stepping  stones  upon  which 
America  was  built,  nor  wUl  it  ever  be  if  ani- 
mosities continue  to  prevail. 

Charles  R.  Jackson  Jr.  the  chief  criminal 
investigator  of  this  county  and  my  uncle, 
stated  that  law  was  a  necessary  entity  for  all 
black  communities,  and  that  blacks  must 
stop  being  unwilling  profiteers  of  a  discrim- 
inating system. 

John  Conyers.  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  expressed  a  point  with 
which  I  agree.  He  reflected  that  the  law,  if 
it  is  to  be  effective  must  be  understood.  In- 
terpreted, and  then  voted  upon.  The  black 
vote  Is  presently  one  of  the  few  methods 
which  can  bring  about  change,  and  untU 
more  effective  methods  are  discovered  the 
cooperation  of  every  black  citizen  is  needed. 
The  outcome  of  the  law  and  Justice  session, 
and  the  Forum  itself  remains  to  be  seen,  yet 
the  fact  is  that  concerned  blacks  and  whites 
from  every  aspect  of  society,  were  talking 
with  and  relating  to  each  other's  ideas  which 
would  make  realities  out  of  their  dreams, 
their  aspirations,  and  out  of  400  years  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  bondage.  Some- 
where it  Is  vfTltten  that  a  united  people  will 
deflate  the  power  of  any  oppressor.  The  peo- 
ple are  united,  the  people  are  ready,  and  it's 
a  beautiful  sight. 

I  have  a  dream,  an  Inspiration,  to  see  the 
black  man  standing  on  equal  footing  with 
his  white  brother,  to  see  the  poor  man  sit- 
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ting  at  the  EUts  with  a  J.  P.  Morgan;  and 
emerging  out  of  the  shadows  of  youth  come 
many  more  like  me,  who  are  ready  to  make 
this  dream  a  reality. 


SOUND  OF  SPRING  BALL  FOR 
QUEENS  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
SERVICE  CENTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  MKW   TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. May  13.  1972.  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  attending  the  12th  an- 
nual Soimd  of  Spring  ball  sponsored  by 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Queens 
Speech  and  Hearing  Service  Coiter. 

This  center  was  incorporated  in  1939 
to  establish  financial  support  for  a  pro- 
gram of  speech  and  hearing  reeducation 
at  Queens  College.  The  Women's  Auxil- 
iary has  worked  tirelessly  to  raise  tlie 
funds  necessary  to  provide  fellowships 
for  graduate  students  in  training  and  to 
make  available  the  excellent  care  of  the 
fsunlity  to  many  individuals  who  might 
otherwise  be  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  this  service. 

I  would  like  to  commoid  the  following 
people  for  their  fine  work  in  malung  this 
affair  such  a  success  and  thereby  helping 
to  support  the  extremely  importieait  work 
of  the  Queens  Speech  and  Hearing  Serv- 
ice Center: 

List 

Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Kress.  Chairman;  Mrs.  Nor- 
man S.  Oould.  Honorary  Chairman. 

OFFicxas  or  the  women's  attxiuart 

Mrs.  Jack  E.  Bronston,  President;  Mrs. 
Richard  L.  Oeist,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Alvin 
Benerofe,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Theodore  Puchs. 
Recording  Secretery;  Mrs.  Samuel  Fleisher. 
Executive  Secretary. 

SOUND   or   SPRING   COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Albanese^  Mrs.  Vincent  M. 
Albanese,  Mrs.  Paul  Beloff.  Mrs.  Alvin  Ben- 
erofe, MiB.  Jack  E.  Bronston,  Mrs.  Edward 
H.  Dawson,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  DlUworth,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Fleisher,  Mrs  Henry  L.  Fox,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Puchs,  Mrs.  John  T.  Gallagher. 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Oelst,  Mrs.  Ben  Gelzhals. 
Mrs.  N.  Henry  Granoff,  Mrs.  Irving  J.  Klein. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Kupferberg,  Mrs.  Michael  J. 
Lazar,  Mrs.  Leon  Levy.  Mrs.  SUnley  Maas. 

Mrs.  Donald  Manes,  Mrs.  Hugh  F.  McShane. 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Harold  Merahn,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Mur- 
phy, Mrs.  Frank  Padavan,  Mrs.  Nicholas  M. 
Pette,  Mrs.  Morton  Roberts,  Mrs.  Maurice 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Helen 
Savarese,  Mrs.  Frederic  Savedcff,  Mrs.  Harry 
Savin,  Mrs.  Irving  Schleln.  Mrs.  Chester 
Schwlmmer,  Mrs.  Jean  E.  Smalbach,  Mrs. 
Jule  E.  Stocker,  Mrs.  Michael  Studdert -Ken- 
nedy, Mrs.  Paul  Weprin,  Mrs.  Abraham  Wer- 
fel,  Mrs.  Israel  Woloshln. 

orriCERS 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Albanese,  President.  QSHC: 
Dr.  Joseph  8.  Murphy,  President,  Queens  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Joel  Stark,  Director.  Speech  and 
Hearing  Center. 

Joseph  B.  Albanese,  President;  Morton 
Roberts,  MX).,  Vice-President;  Hon.  Ralph 
H.  Kress,  Vice-President;  Theodore  Fuchs, 
DJ>JS.,  Secretary;  Norman  S.  Gould,  Treasur- 
er; WUllam  J.  Wright,  Assistant  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  Samuel  Fleisher,  Executive  Secy. 
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OWNERSHIP  OP  FIREIARMS  IS  THE 
PEOPLE'S  BEST  ASSURANCE  OF 
LIBERTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUXSUNA 
liV  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPB8SENTATIVES 

Monday.  Meat  iZ.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
antigun  crowd  tries  to  capitalize  on  the 
Wallace  shooting  by  converting  the 
tragic  event  into  »  new  disarmament 
crusade,  it  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  antigim  lobby  does  not 
even  understand  the  thinking  of  those 
who  defend  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms. 

Those  Americans  who  are  unwilling  to 
surrender  their  guns  understand  that 
the  citizen  soldier — not  the  military — 
is  the  strength  and  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry  from  foreign  or  domestic  take- 
over. The  patriotic  citizen — who  may  or 
may  not  be  a  gun  enthusiast  or  sports- 
man— knows  full  well  there  are  other 
reasons  he  m\ist  keep  his  firearms.  Too 
many  gi-eat  countries  that  have  fallen 
because  of  political  betrayal  first  suf- 
fered the  Indignity  of  govermnent  sup- 
ported confiscation  of  its  citizens  weap- 
ons, thus  rendering  them  unable  to  re- 
sist tyranny  and  aggression. 

Tlie  crime  escalation  and  the  manip- 
ulated assassination  syndrome  are  not 
reasons  or  justification  for  the  American 
to  forfeit  his  guns — ^rather  they  are  all 
the  more  reason  to  keep  them. 

The  GSA  alone  reports  that  63  Fed- 
eral installations  were  bombed  since 
1970.  There  are  Federal  laws  against 
bombing,  yet  they  fall  to  prevent  the  ac- 
tions of  those  bent  on  violence  and  de- 
struction. Why  should  the  American 
people  be  deceived  into  believing  that 
Federal  gun  control  laws  would  be  any 
more  effective  against  crime,  assassina- 
tion, or  revolution? 

I  ask  that  related  news  clippings  fol- 
low my  remarks. 

[From  the  Washington  Post, 
May  20,  1B72I 

Sixty -Three  Feoexal  Plants  Boicbeb  Since 

1970;   1,620  Threats 

(By  Ken  Rlngle) 

It  was  a  little  more  than  14  months  ago. 
on  March  1,  1971,  that  a  bomb  shattered  a 
marble-lined  men's  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Until  yesterday,  that  had  been  the  most 
symbolic  bombing  attack  yet  on  the  federal 
government,  apparently  by  antiwar  radicals, 
but  it  was  far  from  being  the  only  one. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  which 
owns  or  leases  10,000  buildings  across  the 
nation,  says  there  have  iseen  62  federal  build- 
ings bombed  since  Jan.  1,  1970.  The  Penta- 
gon blast  was  No.  63.  In  that  same  period. 
1 .620  federal  buildings  have  been  threatened 
with  bombings. 

A  GSA  spokesman  pUced  the  cost  of  the 
lx>mbing8  at  $829,400,  "not  counting  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  for  evacuat- 
ing buildings  when  we  get  a  bomb  threat." 

The  attacks  on  public  buildings  are  only 
a  part  of  a  much  wider  Incidence  of  bomb- 
ings that  appears  in  the  statistics  of  Ameri- 
can crime.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1072, 
according  to  FBI  figures,  there  were  807 
bombings  in  the  United  States  and  Its  terri- 
tories at  a  cost  of  10  lives,  56  Injuries  and 
xincounted  thousands  of  dollars  damage. 
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Many  of  the  targets  liavs  been  pwaonal, 
and  some  have  been  targets  ot  the  polttleal 
right,  like  the  buses  used  to  carry  out  ooort- 
onlered  school  desegregation  In  Pontlac, 
llltii. 

A  spokesman  at  the  National  Bmnb  Data 
Center  here  estimates  that  "53  per  cent  of 
the  bombings  have  some  sort  of  political 
motivation — right  wing  or  left." 

Some  Institutions,  particularly  on  the 
West  Coast,  are  recurring  targets:  A  Bank  of 
America  branch  In  Ben  Lomand,  Calif.,  was 
bombed  62  times  between  Jan.  1  and  July  Si, 
1971. 

The  Capitol  and  Pentagon  bombings  have 
followed  a  pattern  set  by  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  apparent  New  Left  bombings — the  de- 
struction of  a  Blx-story.  $8  minion  Army 
Math  Research  Center  at  tbe  University  of 
Wisconsin  on  Aug.  24.  1970. 

The  blast,  which  aiso  killed  a  gradiiate 
student,  was  preceded  by  a  telephone  alert 
and  was  followed  by  claims  from  radical 
groups  of  responsibility  for  the  Incident. 

The  groups  have  Identified  themselves  in 
letters  after  similar  bombings  under  such 
names  as  "The  Proud  Eagle  Tribe,"  "The 
Quarter  Moon  Tribe."  or — In  the  case  of  an 
Oot.  8,  1970.  bombing  of  a  National  Guard 
Armory  In  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — "The  Per- 
fect Park  Home  Orown  Garden  Society." 

Vlrtiially  all  have  claimed  kinship  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Weathermen — the  vio- 
lent splinter  group  of  tbe  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

In  October,  1070,  the  Weathermen  un- 
leashed a  "fall  offensive"  of  bombings  around 
the  nation,  after  which  the  GSA  tightened 
security  at  all  federal  buildings  across  the 
nation.  GSA  protects  almost  all  federal 
buildings — includtag  the  FBI  building. 

Richard  Vawter.  director  of  Infornjatlon 
for  GSA,  said  yesterday  the  tightening  of 
security  Included  closing  off  most  entrances 
to  government  buildings  except  for  those 
that  were  guarded. 

In  1970.  be  said,  most  agencies  did  not 
have  Identification  systems  for  their  own 
personnel,  and  guards  were  Instructed  to  In- 
spect all  packages. 

Once  the  Identification  systems  were  de- 
vised, be  said,  guards  were  Instructed  to  In- 
spect packages  only  for  those  people  without 
identification  cards. 

Recently,  he  said,  even  that  restriction  has 
been  dropped,  and  guards  were  instructed  to 
Inspect  only  "suspicious  packages,*'  or  those 
carried  by  suspicious  persons.  He  added  that 
the  protection  offered  by  any  inspection  sys- 
tem Is  "mostly  psychological." 

Modem  explosives  are  so  sophisticated,  he 
said,  they  can  be  rolled  out  like  a  sheet  of 
paper  or  fitted  around  a  person's  body  and 
never  detected  by  a  griard. 

[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  May  19. 
1972] 

Opposes  "A  Girl's  Best  Friend" 
(By  WUllam  S.  Loeb) 

Speaking  at  Princeton  and  taking  fuU  ad- 
vantage, in  his  usual  demagogic  fashion,  of 
the    attempted    assassination    of    Governor 

Wallace,  presidential  candidate  said 

he  doesn't  know  what  handguns  are  for. 
He  said  he  knows  what  shotguns  are  for, 
for  shooting  birds,  and  he  knows  what  rifles 
are  for,  for  shooting  deer,  but  he  doesn't 
know  what  handg\ms  are  for. 

Well,  this  newspaper  Is  delighted  to  be 

able  to  tell  what  handguns  are  for. 

Handguns  are  for  the  protection  of  millions, 
and  millions  and  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  crimi- 
nals    permissive   Ideas,   Implemented 

by  sob-sister  courts,  have  let  loose  on  the 
American  people. 

American  men  and  women  know  the  po- 
Uce  cannoit  be  everywhere  and  that,  with 
the  horde  of  criminals  now  loose  In  the  na- 
tion, their  only  chance  for  real  protection 
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against  assault,  murder,  rape  and  the  arson 
of  their  homes  and  stores  is  to  have  a  gun 
handy  and  know  how  to  tise  It.  The  crimi- 
nals are  not  deterred  by  the  police  because 
they  know  they  have  only  a  limited  number 
and  they  also  know  that  even  IX  they  are 
caught  smne  soft-hearted,  aoft-mlnded 
Judges  will,  in  most  cases,  let  them  off.  So 
the  only  effective  protection  the  average 
American  citizen  has  Is  to  own  and  know 
how  to  use  his  own  handgun. 

It  is  so  perfectly  obvioiis  to  any  sensible 
person  that  legislation  against  handguns  will 
not  work — any  more  than  Prohibition  did — 
that  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  poli- 
ticians who  advocate  it  are  nothing  less  than 
demagogues  who  want  to  ride  a  wave  of 
temporary  public  hysteria  \intll  they  can  do 
away  with  handguns.  If  they  gain  their  ob- 
jective, they  will  be  no  more  successful  than 
were  the  pious  frauds  who  advocated  pro- 
hibition— with  all  the  dlsastroiis  results  that 
produced. 

What  is  needed,  as  this  newspaper  has 
said  time  and  time  again.  Is  a  mandatory 
10-year  sentence  on  top  of  whatever  other 
penalty  Is  levied  on  a  criminal  convicted  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime  In  which  he  used 
a  gun. 

Criminals  faced  with  such  a  certain  pen- 
alty are  going  to  be  very,  very  careful  about 
using  guns. 

Then  if,  on  t<^  of  that,  our  bleeding- 
heart  courts  would  stop  crippling  the  police 
with  ridiculous  rules  and  restrictions,  and 
would  hand  out  harsh  sentences  to  those 
who  commit  violent  crimes,  this  situation 
could  be  brought  under  control. 

Why  punish  millions  of  Innocent  Ameri- 
cans and  deprive  them  of  their  protection 
in  order  to  get  at  Just  a  few  criminals — who 
are  going  to  have  guns,  anyhow,  regardless 
of  any  anti-gun  laws? 

All  you  do  when  you  pass  stiff  gun  laws 
is  to  disarm  the  honest  people  and  leave 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminals. 

The  left-wingers  have  a  new  smear  word. 
They  call  the  small,  inexpensive  gims  that 
many  a  housewife  has  bought  out  of  the 
family  budget  a  "Saturday  night  special," 
the  implication  being  that  these  guns  are  tbe 
guns  that  are  used  on  Saturday  nights  to 
kill  people. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  these  are 
not  Saturday  night  specials.  They  would  be 
much  better  called  "a  girl's  best  friend." 


YOUR  OPINION.  PLEASE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to  the 
mailman  the  Member  of  Congress  is  the 
Federal  official  closest  to  the  Individual 
citizen.  This  is  often  overlooked  or 
ignored.  Also  seldom  realized  is  the  fact 
that  through  the  Congressman  the  citi- 
zen has  a  direct  and  rapid  pipeline  to  the 
Federal  Government — any  part  of  it — at 
any  time  on  any  matter.  "This  is  a  very 
real  freedom  that  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthened. 

A  public  opinion  poll  is  probably  the 
very  best  way  of  keeping  this  pipeline 
open,  and  in  constant  use.  It  enhances 
the  regular  communication  I  have  with 
my  constituents  and  generates  new  and 
widespread  interest  in  pending  issues.  As 
in  past  years,  the  results  from  the  poll 
wUl  be  tabulated  and  Inserted  into  the 
CoircRzssioirAL  Recou),  with  ereryone 
being  polled  getting  a  copy  of  the  insert. 
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Following  are  the  questions  for  Tour 
Opinion,  Please— 1972: 

ToTTB  OpnnoN,  Plxasb 

(1)  Do  you  favor  busing  school  ehUdi«n 
for  racial  reasons? 

(2)  Should  draft  evaders  and  military  de- 
serters who  fled  abroad  be  allowed  to  return 
without  penalty? 

(3)  Do  you  favor  a  nationwide,  federally- 
financed  child  care  system? 

(4)  Do  you  favor  legalization  of  marihuana 
for  personal  and  private  iise? 

(5)  Do  you  favor  total  abolition  of  the 
draft  and  reliance  soMy  on  an  aU-volunteer 
Army? 

(6)  Environmental  spending  Is  high,  and 
climbing.  Federal  outlays  went  up  600%  be- 
tween 1069  ($431  million)  and  1973  ($2.6  bU- 
lion  proposed).  Private  Industry  will  spend 
$4.9  billion  this  year  and  must  spend  another 
$22.8  billion  to  meet  current  antl-poIlutlon 
regulations.  Do  you  feel  this  Indicates  pro- 
gress? 

(Please  write  the  number  of  the  question 
most  Important  or  of  greatest  interest  to 
you .) 


INAUGURATION    OP    CHIANG    KAI- 
SHEK 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Afondav,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  20, 1972. 
marked  the  inauguration  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  for  his  fifth  consecutive  6-year  term 
as  President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Despite  the  ouster  from  the  United  Na- 
tions of  this  stable  nation  of  some  15 
million  people — a  faithful  rules-abiding, 
dues-paying  charter  UJ^.  member — ^it  Is 
eminently  clear  that  the  Republic  of 
China  will  survive  more  than  adequately 
as  a  viable,  constructive  member  of  the 
world  community. 

Second  only  to  Japan,  Taiwan's  econ- 
omy is  expanding  with  a  better  than  10- 
percent  growth  rate  in  its  annual  gross 
national  product.  Foreign  trade,  sur- 
prisingly, in  volume  and  value,  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  Communist  China  with 
its  750  million  people,  50  times  the 
population  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Further  evidence  of  the  stability  and 
reputation  this  remarkable  country  has 
built  is  the  observation  of  Henry  Keams. 
president  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank,  who  says  the  Republic  of  China 
is  "here  to  stay,  offers  a  good  market  and 
has  the  ability  to  pay"  and  goes  on  to 
state  that  long-term  credits  will  be  pro- 
vided on  an  unlimited  basis.  Substantial 
Investments  from  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  Austria  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  growth  of  Taiwan's 
economy  and  there  is  an  energetic  pro- 
gram to  attract  more  foreign  capital  with 
tax  benefits,  lower  labor  costs,  and  bright 
prospects  for  proliferating  development. 
Strongly  anti-Communist,  the  Republic 
of  China  can  be  counted  on  to  continue 
to  offer  an  economic  climate  in  which 
foreign  investments  will  thrive  without 
fear  of  nationalization  of  excessive  gov- 
vemmental  regulation. 

Mr.  l^)eaker,  this  is  a  fundamentally 
democratic,  sturdy,  and  reliable  nation 
that  will  not  simply  be  swept  off  the  map. 
What  mwe  could  we  ask  in  this  hostile 
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world  than  to  have  more  countries  of  the 
character  of  tbe  Republic  of  China  on 
whom  we  can  depend  despite  the 
humUating  rejection  of  Taiwan's  bid  to 
retain  its  seat  in  the  U.N.?  That  loss, 
however,  will  be  seen  in  history  as  a 
major  loss  to  the  UN.  and  the  cause  for 
which  it  purports  to  stand. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
an  even  more  prosperous  6-year  term  go 
out  to  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
administration. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PRESIDENT 
NTSON'S  ESCAIiATION  OF  THE 
INDOCHINA   WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  May 
8,  when  President  Nixon  qualitatively  es- 
calated American  military  activities  in 
Indochina,  I  have  received  more  than 
2.000  letters  from  constituents  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  escalation.  More  than  98  per- 
cent of  my  mail  on  this  issue  opposes  the 
President's  actions. 

I  have  today  sent  to  a  number  of  con- 
stituents my  thoughts  on  this  tragic  war 
and  our  failure  to  end  it. 

I  would  like  to  share  those  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues. 

Fifteen  months  ago  a  small  group  of 
Congressmen  and  myself  had  breakfast 
with  Senator  George  McGovern.  On  that 
occasion  Senator  McGovern  predicted, 
with  sorrow  but  with  certainty,  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  would  be  the  key  issue 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  1972. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  agreed  with 
Senator  McGovern  on  that  occasion 
but  his  logic  was  flawless  and  his  predic- 
tion accurate. 

The  speech  of  the  President  on  the 
evening  of  May  8.  1972,  demonstrated 
what  Senator  McGovern  predicted.  Viet- 
namization  has  failed,  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  was  fruitless,  and  the  revival 
of  the  air  war  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the 
officials  quoted  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
had  predicted. 

The  president  stated  on  May  8  that  he 
expects  to  use  "decisive  military  action  to 
end  the  war."  He  categorically  rejected 
the  other  two  options  of  withdrawal  or 
negotiation. 

The  first  2  weeks  of  reaction  and  de- 
velopment after  the  unprecedented  esca- 
lation of  the  war  announced  on  May  8 
unfortunately  3neld  no  evidence  that  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  will  do  any- 
thing except  involve  the  United  States 
in  Indochina  on  a  virtually  indefinite 
basis.  Any  intimation  of  hope  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  worked  out 
some  informal  arrangement  with  Rus- 
sia to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  cannot  be 
substantiated  by  any  credible  interpre- 
tation of  whatever  facts  are  known. 

The  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  egregious  error  ever  made 
in  the  long  history  of  this  war.  Russia 
and  China  may  not  have  the  naval  pow- 
er to  respond  in  kind  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  they  will  not  ccmtinue 
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to  escalate  their  own  efforts  to  send  more 
8<n>hlsticated  weapons  to  North  Vietnam. 
The  mining  of  the  harbor,  an  act  which 
brings  great  risks  for  almost  nonexistent 
benefits,  is  militarily  unsound  since  it 
simply  will  not  work.  The  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency — CIA — stated,  as  quoted 
in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  that: 

The  mining  of  the  water  approaches  to  the 
major  port  .  .  .  would  not  be  able  to  cut  off 
the  flow  of  essential  supplies. 

A  statement  in  a  National  Security  study 
prepared  by  Henry  Kissinger,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  April  20,  1972  Washington 
Post,  corroborates  this  conclusion  by 
stating  that  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  CIA: 

Believe  that  (If  all  Imports  from  the  sea 
were  denied)  the  over-land  routes  from 
China  could  provide  North  Vietnam  enough 
material  to  carry  on,  even  with  an  unlimited 
bombing  campaign. 

In  a  statemoit  on  May  9,  I  concluded 
that  the  actl<Hi  of  the  President  was  il- 
legal, unconstitutional,  and  totally  im- 
justifiable — even  if  one  su:cepts  the  valid- 
ity of  President  Nixon's  stated  military 
and  political  objectives  in  Indochina. 

The  determination  of  ^he  President  to 
engage  in  "decisive  military  action  to  end 
the  war"  has  had  a  broad  impact  on  offi- 
cials in  the  administration.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  has  testified  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  the  President's 
proposed  vrithdrawal  4  months  after  a 
cease-fire  does  not  mean  that  the  100,000 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel  in 
and  around  Indochina  would  refrain 
from  hostile  military  action  if  it  ap- 
peared that  the  status  quo  in  South 
Vietnam  were  being  changed.  The  Navy's 
top  official.  Admiral  Zumwalt,  in  response 
to  a  question  at  a  press  conference, 
stated  that  the  United  States  will  stop 
all  ships  even  though  it  is  known  that 
these  ships  contain  only  food  for  civilian 
consumption. 

WnX  THE  PENTAGON  EVER  LEARN? 

The  President's  determination  to  en- 
gage in  "decisive  military  action  to  end 
the  war"  can  hardly  be  achieved  by  the 
military  forces  of  South  Vietnam.  A 
study  prepared  for  Henry  Kissinger  has 
recently  revealed  that  in  1969  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  had  the  astonishingly 
high  desertion  rate  of  34  percent  on  an 
annual  basis.  This  means  that  during 
that  year  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
was  losing  the  equivalent  of  one  division 
a  month. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence,  more- 
over, indicating  that  the  Army  of  South 
Vietnam  has  the  most  serious  morale 
problems — attributable  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  regime  of  President  Thieu 
has  followed  the  old  French  custom  of 
not  allowing  peasants  to  become  military 
officers.  Consequently  the  core  of  field 
officers,  selected  in  part  for  political  con- 
siderations, did  not  surprise  anyone  in 
South  or  North  Vietnam  when  they 
broke  and  ran  ahead  of  their  troops  in 
retreat  from  the  battle  at  Quang  Tri. 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  the  un- 
willingness or  the  inability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  csurry  out  the  objectives 
arrived  at  by  the  White  House  and  Pres- 
ident Thieu  was  overwhelmingly  clear 
long  Defore  this  tragic  momoit.  That  evi- 
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dence  was  clear  a  generation  ago  when 
the  Tnunan  administration  in  the  years 
1950  to  1954  paid  three-quarter  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  war  of  the  French  whi^ 
ended  at  Dienbienphu! 

The  political  and  military  experts  at 
the  Pentagon,  furthermore,  cannot  be 
unaware  that  the  demilitarized  Eone. 
agreed  to  in  the  Geneva  accords  in 
Augxist  1954.  was  an  arbitrary  line  de- 
signed to  be  enforced  only  until  an  elec- 
tion of  all  of  the  Vietnamese  people  would 
occur.  Since  that  election  was  prevented 
by  President  Diem,  with  the  help  of  the 
United  States,  the  17th  parallel  has  no 
legal  or  political  or  moral  meaning  for 
any  nation  in  the  world.  Consequently  It 
is  contrary  to  fact  to  state  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  been  "an  aggressor." 

AN  ANCUISBXO  Am  BXWXLOSaED  CIZIZUntT  UACT 

I  received  at  least  2.000  letters  and 
telegrams  in  the  2  weeks  following  the 
President's  May  8  reescalation  of  the 
war.  I  doubt  if  more  than  10  of  these 
2.000  urged  me  to  "support  the  Pres- 
ident." At  least  100  implored  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  President. 

Thousands  of  students,  clergymen,  and 
others  have  come  to  Washington  in  a 
desperate  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  something.  It  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  know  what  to  advise 
these  devoted  persons.  I  have  spoken  to 
many  groups  including  students  from 
Kent  State,  clergymen  from  all  over  the 
Nation,  and  a  group  of  some  300  physi- 
icans  that  gathered  in  Faneuil  Hall  in 
Boston  on  May  12. 

I  urged  all  these  groups  to  become  bet- 
ter informed  about  the  tragedies  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  hope  that  they  could  per- 
suade Members  of  Congress  and  others 
that  there  was  no  reason  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty  why  the  United  States 
should  have  intervened  in  South  Viet- 
nam originally  nor  is  there  any  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  involved  in 
the  political  ideology  of  an  area  of  the 
world  smaller  than  New  England  and 
more  than  10,000  miles  from  our  shores. 

I  also  remind  the  many  audiences  who 
ask  me  to  talk  to  them  that  they  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  provision  in  the 
SEATO  Treaty  to  the  effect  that  each 
signatory  nation  agrees  to  intervene  only 
after  all  of  the  constitutional  processes 
of  that  particular  nation  have  been  com- 
plied with.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  many 
other  circmnstances  it  is  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  the  President  has  no  author- 
ization for  the  institution  of  a  blockage 
or  the  broadening  of  the  war  in  such  a 
way  that  a  confrontation  with  mainland 
China  and  Russia  is  not  impossible. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  countless  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  desire  peace 
that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  it  is  not 
merely  the  President  and  the  Congress 
that  have  continued  the  war  in  Vietnam 
but  the  voters  themselves.  After  all,  the 
voters,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the 
folly  of  the  U.S.  Intervention  tn  Indo- 
china, had  the  opportimlty  in  1966,  1968. 
and  1970  of  changing  that  policy  by 
changing  the  Congress.  The  citizens  of 
America  have  allowed  the  war  to  con- 
tinue because  of  their  political  illiteracy. 

In  talking  about  the  war  I  try  to  be 
nonpartisan.  The  awful  fact  is,  however. 
that  in  the  40  months  of  the  present  ad- 
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ministration  over  2  million  Cambodian 
refugees  have  been  created  and  the 
bombing  in  Laos  has  been  double  that 
under  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Nlnm  has 
dropped  more  than  3.3  million  tons  of 
bombs  in  Indochina — ^more  bombs  than 
have  been  dropped  by  any  leader  In  his- 
tory. Mr.  Nixon  has  increased  the  niun- 
ber  of  B-52S  from  40  to  130,  attack  planes 
from  350  to  nearly  900.  aircraft  carriers 
from  two  to  six  and  other  naval  vessels 
from  10  to  55.  While  the  nunU>er  of 
American  soldiers  on  the  ground  in  South 
Vietnam  has  l>een  substantially  dimin- 
ished there  are  now  some  40,000  airmen 
in  Thailand  the  40,000  naval  personnel 
in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
nation  has  placed  m<««  men  outside  of  a 
nation  to  cmduct  automated  war  than 
it  has  Involved  in  the  ground  war. 
President  Nixon  stated  on  May  8  that: 
Throtighout  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  exwciaed  a  degree  of  restraint 
unprecedented  In  the  annals  of  war. 

This  statement  Is  simply  erroneous  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  between  1965  and 
1972  the  United  States  has  created  over 
23  million  bomb  craters,  dropped  over 
100  million  poimds  of  herbicide  destroy- 
ing an  estimated  5  million  acres  of  crops 
and  forest  land  and  has  l>een  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  over  6  million  refugees 
in  South  Vietnam  and  2.4  million  addi- 
tional refugees  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  and  mov- 
ing events  conducted  by  persons  coming 
to  Washington  to  work  for  peace  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  May  11  at  6  aju.  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  This  was  the 
actual  day  and  hour  when  the  mines  in 
Haiphong  harbor  were  activated.  Twen- 
ty-one Congressmen  were  joined  by  Sen- 
ators Kennedy.  Hughes.  Cranston,  and 
TuNNEY  in  speaking  to  a  crowd  of  more 
than  1,000  persons  who  had  come  for  a 
vigil  as  the  dawn  broke  over  Washington 
and  a  new  and  terrifying  danger  came 
into  l)eing  in  the  Far  East. 

In  talking  and  praying  with  all  of  the 
groups  that  I  encountered  in  the  2  weeks 
after  the  May  8  address  of  the  President 
I  became  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
incredible  situation  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  find  themselves.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that: 

An  American  defeat  In  Vietnam  would 
encourage  .  .  .  smaller  nations,  armed  by 
their  major  allies,  to  attack  nelghbcMlng 
nations  at  will.  In  the  Mideast,  In  Europe 
and  other  areas. 

This  imbelievable  throwback  to  the 
worst  rhetoric  of  the  cold  war  abso- 
lutely disregsu-ds  the  fact  that  nothing 
damages  American  credibility  in  the 
world  more  than  the  horrifying  spectacle 
of  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth  at- 
tempting to  bludgeon  a  small,  agrarian 
nation  into  submission. 

The  President  on  May  8  asked  the 
question : 

Do  we  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  to  a 
long  night  of  terror? 

That  long  night  of  terror  was  present 
in  South  Vietnam  3  years  ago  when  I 
visited  that  country  as  a  part  of  an 
American  team  to  investigate  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  in  Jail  as  politicid 
prisoners.  Indeed,  the  "long  idght  of 
terror"  started   1   million  Bidochlnese 
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lives  ago.  Tbe  "long  night  of  temff" 
came  in  the  form  of  men  of  a  strange 
and  different  race  with  whom  the  Viet- 
namese could  not  even  commtmlcate. 
The  "long  night  of  terror"  was  present 
in  Vietnam  where  two  tons  of  lx>mbs 
were  exploding  every  60  seconds  during 
the  17  minutes  of  the  President's  ^dress 
on  May  8  during  which  he  solemnly  de- 
clared "I,  too,  want  to  end  this  war." 
"The  long  night  of  terror"  was  present  in 
a  particularly  tragic  way  to  the  200.000 
or  more  refugees  moving  from  Hue  to 
Danang  as  the  President  spoke.  They 
were  fleeing  not  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese whom  the  Presidoit  called  "in- 
ternational outlaws"  but  from  the 
anticipated  savage  bombing  of  the  UJ3. 
Air  Force. 

The  illegality,  the  unconstitutionality 
and  the  general  futility  of  the  most  recent 
action  of  the  Nixon  administration  be- 
come even  more  incomprehensible  when 
one  remembers  the  words  of  Mr.  Nixon 
3  weeks  before  the  1968  electicai : 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear:  those  who 
have  had  a  chance  for  four  years  and  could 
not  produce  peace  should  not  be  given  an- 
other chance. 

Wnx  THE   COKOKKSS   ACTT 

Prior  to  the  May  8  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent there  was  sxMd  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  finally  face  up 
to  its  constitutional  duty  of  either  de- 
claring war  or  defunding  the  hostilities 
in  Indochina.  The  Democratic  Caucus— 
a  body  of  the  256  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
gress of  435 — resolved  in  April  by  a  vote 
of  144  to  58  to  terminate  hostilities  In 
Indochina  as  soon  as  feasible. 

A  bill  written  piu^uant  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Cauctis  called  for 
total  withdrawal  on  or  before  October  1, 
1972. 

This  bill  did  not  actually  call  for  the 
defunding  of  the  war  but  a  proposal 
sponsored  by  Senator  Mikc  Gkavel  of 
Alaska  and  myself,  introduced  on  March 
23,  was  designed  to  cut  off  all  appropria- 
ticms  for  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Gravel-Drinan  bill,  which  has  the  en- 
dorsement tmd  total  support  of  all  of 
the  major  peace  groups  and  of  Common 
Cause,  would  terminate  all  hostilities 
within  30  days  of  enactment,  seciu-e  the 
return  of  American  POW's  and  encourage 
a  political  settiement  of  the  differences  in 
Indochina. 

Hopes  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Gravel-Drinan  bill  were  somewhat 
dimmed  by  the  dilution  of  tiie  Case- 
Church  amendment  in  the  Senate  aa 
May  16.  This  bill,  designed  to  terminate 
the  war,  was  substantially  weakened  by 
the  addition  of  a  proposal  made  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  West  Virginia  which  in  ef- 
fect would  support  President  Nixon's 
offer  of  withdrawal  4  months  after  a 
cease-fire  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
strcmgest  antiwar  proposal  ever  to  come 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  was  almost  nulli- 
fied on  May  17. 

Even  If,  however,  the  Gravel-Drinan 
bill  were  enacted.  President  Nixon  would 
almost  certainly  veto  it.  The  two-thirds 
required  to  override  his  veto  would  not 
be  available  so  that  the  war  would  go 
on.  The  impact  of  a  Presidential  veto 
would  nonetheleas  be  tronModous  on  the 
pet^le. 
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I  wish  that  I  could  predict  at  this  time 
that  some  meaningful  antiwar  legiala- 
tion  would  pass  the  Cangress.  The  simple 
and  tragic  fact  is  tfaatt  the  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  four  separate  occasions 
in  1971  refused  to  stop  the  war.  The 
highest  number  of  votes  was  193 — 218  are 
required^for  the  Mansfleki  amendment 
wlule  tmly  163  were  obtained  for  the 
canodlatian  of  the  apprwiiation  for  the 
war  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Boland 
amendment  voted  on  by  the  House  on 
Novcndier  17,  1971.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  still,  as  it  has  been  called 
so  often,  the  silent  House  of  hawks. 

CONCLUSIONS  AMD  RXCOMIIENDATIONS 

As  a  person  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  shudder  to  think  what  one-half 
of  humanity  who  live  in  Asia  think  of  the 
conduct  of  the  most  afiSuent  nation  of  the 
earth  tising  the  world's  most  advanced 
technology  to  rain  terror  on  the  most 
devastated  and  bombed  nation  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  mankind.  I  have  the  hope 
that  public  opinion  will  become  aroused 
throughout  the  Nation  so  that  the 
Gravel-Drinan  bill  (Hit.  14055)  will  be 
enacted  and  that  no  further  funds  will  be 
utilized  for  naval  bombardment,  napalm 
bombs,  Incendiary  devices  or  chemical 
agents  to  wound  or  kin  the  people  in  the 
four  nations  of  Indochina. 

I  urge  you  with  Ml  of  the  persuasion  at 
my  command  to  work  patiently  but  per- 
sistentiy  in  all  of  the  ways  available  to 
you  to  end  Oie  war  in  Indochina  which 
Senator  George  McGovern  rightly  said 
is  the  "greatest  military,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  moral  blunder  in  our  national 
history." 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  intense  frustra- 
tion which  almost  everyone  in  the  peace 
movement  now  experiences  in  an  intensi- 
fied form.  In  all  probability  that  frus- 
tration will  become  even  more  intense  as 
the  President  carries  out  his  implemen- 
tation of  "decisive  military  action  to  end 
the  war." 

Against  that  type  of  determination 
only  the  most  resourceful,  heroic  and 
persistent  political,  morsil  and  spiritual 
endeavor  can  possibly  succeed.  I  pledge 
that  I  shall  continue  to  labor  day  and 
night,  in  sesison  and  out  of  season,  to 
bring  back  to  America  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple will  never  again  be  required  to  pay 
massive  taxes  for  an  undeclared  war  that 
they  did  not  start  and  cannot  terminate. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  EARTH 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  18.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Jan- 
uary, I  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for 
water  factory  21,  a  joint  project  of  the 
Orange  County  Water  District  and  the 
UJ3.  Offlce  of  Saline  Water,  in  the  city 
ot  Fountain  Valley,  Calif. 

At  tii^  ceremony,  the  Rev«-end  James 
DeLaage,  pastor  of  Faith  Lutheran 
Church,  in  Huntington  Beach,  offered  a 
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most  meaningful  invocation.  His  inspired 
words  called  upon  man  to  replenish  the 
caxth  as  he  takes  from  it. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  Reverend  De- 
Lange's  splendid  prayer  and  include  it  in 
the  Rbcou)  for  the  benefit  of  all: 
A  Pkatee 

O  Lord,  when  you  entrusted  the  world  you 
made  to  us,  you  commanded  us  to  have  do- 
minion over  It  and  to  replenish  it.  Forgive 
us.  Lord,  the  many  times  we  have  taken 
without  replenishing:  the  times  we  have  filled 
without  exercising  dominion  over  oiir  growth. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  awe  at  this  world  you 
have  entrusted  to  us.  Stimulate  the  minds 
of  men  and  women  who  can  give  us  the 
technical  skill  to  replenish  and  have  do- 
minion over  the  earth.  Stir  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  political  leaders  and  all  of  us 
with  responslbUlty  for  the  future  so  that 
we  wlU  take,  but  replenish,  fill,  but  not 
destroy. 

Grant  that  what  we  as  mere  men  dedicate 
today  be  a  step  in  this  direction.  OKiide  us, 
O  Lord,  for  without  your  help  we  can  do 
nothing.  Amen. 


MORE  DISSENSION  IN  THE 
UKRAINE 


Hon  WILUAH  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICBICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  recent  wave  of  arrests  in  the 
Ukraine  have  demonstrated  once  again 
that  freedom  is  but  a  myth  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Locked 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
liberty  is  little  more  than  a  transparent 
phrase  which  gives  lie  to  the  realities  of 
life  under  a  dictatorship. 

While  the  U.S.S  Jl.  has  signed  and  en- 
dorsed the  UJf.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  their  past  actions  toward  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Europe  and  the  religious 
minorities  within  their  own  domain  have 
insulted  and  despoiled  the  very  spirit  and 
letter  of  that  resolution. 

In  the  Ukraine,  where  a  growing  trend 
toward  national  identification,  cultui-ally 
and  politically,  has  been  discernible  In 
recent  years,  the  crackdowns  and  arrests 
of  the  Russian  secret  police  have  been 
more  severe.  Writers,  artists,  and  teach- 
ers who  have  dared  to  express  the  truth 
about  the  Russian  tyranny  of  the  last  52 
years  have  been  seized  and  summarily 
sentenced  to  years  of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subjugation  of  the 
basic  human  rights  of  any  people  should 
not  go  unnoticed.  I.  therefore,  rise  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  and  support  for 
those  brave  Ukrainians  who  have  risked 
their  lives  by  their  words  and  actions  in 
support  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion for  ttieir  countrymen. 

Their  courageous  sictions  prove  once 
again  that  regardless  of  the  physical 
strength  of  any  tyranny,  that  power  can- 
not control  the  thoughts  and  desires  of 
free  men.  The  urge  for  freedom  will  not 
be  stilled.  Indeed,  by  these  latest  repris- 
als, the  Soviets  have  only  served  to  bring 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
their  repressive  prticies.  The  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  who  have  been  seized  and 
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sentenced  after  trials,  which  by  any 
measure  of  Justice  were  a  mockery,  have 
in  fact  become  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
independence. 

For  example.  Vaientyn  Mmt».  a  young 
history  professor,  was  sentenced  to  14 
years  imprisonment  for  his  writings 
which  were  critical  of  the  Kremlin's 
Russification  program  in  his  homeland. 
After  his  trial,  this  young  patriot  of 
Ukrainian  independ»ice  gave  the  follow- 
ing summation  to  those  who  had  Judged 
and  pimished  his  expression  of  free 
speech: 

Faith  Is  bom  where  there  are  martyrs.  And 
you  have  given  them  to  us.  ...  To  sit  behind 
bars  Is  not  easy.  But  to  have  no  reject  for 
oneself  is  even  more  dilficult.  And  so  we 
shall  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  might  and  power  of 
tyranny  may  be  able  to  chain  people  be- 
hind walls,  it  may  be  able  to  interrupt 
or  force  underground  the  movement  for 
freedom  among  the  patriots  of  the 
Ukraine  but  most  assuredly  it  cannot 
and  never  will  destroy  the  drive  and  the 
wiU.  for  freedom. 

Ideas  are  not  so  easily  captured.  In- 
deed, as  Moroz  has  suggested,  the  process 
of  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  Ulcrainian 
people  once  begun  is  irreversible.  In  their 
attempts  to  choke  off  the  inevitable 
movement  of  the  Ukrainians  for  free- 
dom, the  Soviets  have  only  succeeded  in 
fanning  the  flames  of  nationalism  and 
self  determination. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  har- 
assment and  incarceration  of  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  continues  even  today. 
Furthermore,  we  in  the  United  States 
are  witnessing  but  the  tip  of  an  iceberg. 
For  each  arrest  which  reaches  the  West 
through  the  imderground  news  network, 
there  are  many,  many  more  arrests  which 
go  unreported. 

Mr.  SpesJier,  we  Americans  have  been 
most  fortunate.  We  have  been  bom  free. 
The  young  Ukrainians  who  now  lead  the 
struggle  for  independence  and  liberty 
against  oppression  have  not  been  so 
blessed.  It  has  been  said  that  to  be  bom 
free  is  an  accident,  to  live  free  is  a  clial- 
lenge,  and  to  die  free  is  an  obligation. 

I  concur  with  the  sentiments  of  that 
statement  and  furthermore  suggest  that 
tn  the  Ukraine  the  validity  and  truth  of 
that  maxim  is  being  tested  and  tried 
despite  the  greatest  obstacles.  To  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  I  therefore  offer 
my  admiration  and  sincere  hope  that 
their  sacrifices  today  will  be  rewarded 
with  true  freedom  tomorrow. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
NASA  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973 
is  considered  on  the  House  floor  tomor- 
row. Representative  Les  Aspik  and  I  will 
oSer  an  amendment  to  delete  all  funding 
for  the  space  shuttle. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  our 
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position:  First,  while  a  program  such  as 
this  might  be  Justifiable  if  we  had  funds 
to  spare,  we  are  severely  shortchanging 
such  desperately  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams as  child  care,  housing,  health  care, 
and  education.  Our  Nation's  needs  de- 
mand that  we  reorient  our  priorities  to 
these  and  similar  domestic  programs, 
rather  than  spending  oiu*  limited  dollars 
on  additional  space  activities. 

Second,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  shuttle's  uses  will  be  sub- 
stantially military  in  character.  With  the 
possibility  of  meaningful  arms  limita- 
tions finally  beginning  to  come  into  view, 
we  should  not  be  building  space  vehicles 
designed  to  carry  armaments  into  space. 

Third,  while  we  support  full  employ- 
ment as  a  national  policy,  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  program  that  should  be  used  to 
create  it.  This  money  could  be  used  to 
employ  the  same  50,000  people  to  build 
houses  or  schools,  thus  giving  the  Nation 
a  positive  product  in  addition. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
amendment  which  I  will  propose  tomor- 
row: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  15093,  HX7D,  Space 
Appkofeiations 

Page  11,  lines  23  and  24:  delete  "$2,550.- 
000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

And  Insert  In  Its  place  "$2,350,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  further  in  any  way 
the  research,  development  or  construction 
of  any  reusable  space  transportation  system 
or  space  shuttle." 


KEY  FEATURES  OF  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE OLDER  AMERICANS  SERV- 
ICES BILL 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  become  more  sensitive  to  the  seri- 
ous problems  which  face  the  older  seg- 
ment of  our  American  society,  we  have 
also  come  to  recognize  the  need  to  take 
definite  action  to  provide  assistance  for 
those  of  our  American  community  who 
have  too  long  been  ignored  because  they 
have  had  no  powerful  political  infiuence 
to  use.  Congress  has  taken  a  significant 
step  toward  the  beginning  of  this  Idnd 
of  action  when  it  passed  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly,  which  I  spon- 
sored. I  may  add  that  I  hope  funds  will 
soon  be  received  so  that  the  programs 
anticipated  may  begin  to  fimction. 

Relative  to  this  issue,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  comprehensive 
older  Americans  services  bill,  which  I 
have  cosponsored  with  Congressman 
Brademas  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  which,  hopefully,  will  soon  be 
moving  out  of  the  subcommittee. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  pro- 
grams made  possible  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  aid  and  serve  the  eld- 
erly will  expire  soon,  on  Jime  30,  1972. 
However,  the  need  for  those  services  will 
not  cease.  The  comprehensive  older 
American  services  bill  grew  out  of  a  re- 
sponse to  the  White  House  Conference 
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on  the  Elderly,  and  this  bill  is  meant  to 
extend  and  intensify  the  work  that  has 
to  be  done  to  bring  a  more  comfortable 
life  for  those  people  who  are  older. 

Among  the  key  and  important  features 
of  the  comprehensive  older  Americans 
services  bill  are: 

First,  strengthened  role  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

Second,  exp^ded  services  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act; 

Third,  low-cost  transportation; 

Fourth,  expanded  work  service  oppor- 
tunities, including  strengthening  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program — ^RSVP — 
and  the  foster  grandparents  programs; 

Fifth,  effective  coordination  of  Federal 
aging  programs; 

Sixth,  preretirement  training  program; 

Seventh,  health,  nutrition,  education, 
and  other  social  services; 

Eighth,  improved  system  of  delivering 
services  to  older  citizens  and  meaningful 
employment  opportunities; 

Ninth,  gerontological  centers  to  study 
the  aging  process;  and 

Tenth,  senior  citizen  community 
centers. 

Recently,  the  Democratic  Policy  Coim- 
cil's  planning  group  on  "Problems  of  the 
Elderly" — in  their  investigating  and  re- 
searching these  difQculties — ^identified 
the  five  critical  issues  which  concern 
older  Americans: 

In  their  thorough  study,  they  found 
that  meaningful  retirement,  the  prob- 
lem of  fixed  income,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, and  transportation  are  the  vital 
areas.  Several  recommendations  were 
made  to  deal  with  these  problems; 
among  these  were  the  following:  Guar- 
anteed annual  income,  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  national  health 
insurance,  low-income  housing,  and 
property  tax  relief  for  the  elderly. 

It  is  indeed  a  distortion  of  values 
when  we  force  people  to  fear  growing 
older;  instead  of  revering  and  honoring 
them  for  their  greater  experience  and 
for  their  wisdom  which  only  age  can 
give.  We  have  preferred  to  turn  our 
backs  to  them  because  they  can  no  longer 
produce  as  in  their  earlier  years.  A 
civilization  which  thinks  of  its  older 
citizens  as  useless  refuse  shows  a  dis- 
tressing lack  of  enlightenment  and 
hardness  of  heart. 

If  we  can  understand  that  we  are 
talking  about  very  real  people  who  are 
too  many  times  suffering  degradations 
which  no  person  should  have  to  experi- 
ence, and  If  we  can  admit  that  being  old 
is  not  a  crime,  perhaps  we  will  be  able 
to  see  the  importance  of  taking  concrete 
action.  The  comprehensive  older  Amer- 
icans services  bill  should  expand  and 
reinforce  the  work  that  has  already  be- 
gun; I  would  urge  you  to  consider  it  with 
care  and  compassion. 


May  22,  1972 


REGIONAL  INVESTMENT  BANKS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  Img  adhered  to  a  balance  of  power. 


so  to  speak,  both  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  enterprise.  I 
have  from  time  to  time  spoken  out  in 
this  context  on  various  issues  facing  the 
Congress  and  the  various  sectors  of  our 
economic  structure. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  having  a 
strong  concern  for  the  housing  needs  of 
the  country,  I  have  most  often  addressed 
myself  in  this  regard  to  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral regulaticn  and  control  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry.  Other  areas  of 
our  economic  community,  however,  face 
a  similar  problem — resulting  partly 
from  the  well-known  tendencies  of 
money  and  its  managers  to  seek  and  de- 
velop their  own  geographical  centers  of 
operation,  but  also  resulting  from  cer- 
tain ill-advised  legislative  actions  of  our 
various  levels  of  government.  I  believe 
another  segment  of  our  financial  com- 
munity— the  investment  banker — may 
well  be  facing  just  such  a  challenge  to 
its  regional-oriented  concept  of  opera- 
tion and  it  is  to  this  timely  concern  that 
I  address  myself  today. 

There  are  clear  regional  realities 
which  militate  strongly  for  this  focus 
for  the  investment  banker.  Being  or- 
ganized and  constructed  to  serve  a  given 
locality,  the  regional  investment  banker 
is  an  integral  part  of  that  local  area- 
and  as  such  maintains  a  strong  com- 
munity identification.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  regional  investment  banker 
may  well  be  the  sole  source  of  necessary 
capital,  both  for  the  local  municipality 
and  small  msmuf  acturing  firms,  in  many 
areas  of  the  country.  One  might  well 
describe  this  aspect  as  the  grassroots 
of  the  investment  banking  industry. 
This  essential  fimction  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
1970  such  regional  firms  served  as  the 
primary  imderwriters  for  all  but  one  of 
the  636  new  security  issues  of  &500,000 
or  less,  issues  which  aggregated  $198 
million.  Equally  significant  figures  can 
be  cited  in  even  larger  issues — 59  per- 
cent of  issues  ranging  from  $500,000  to 
$1  million,  an  aggregate  of  $56  million, 
and  45  percent  of  issues  ranging  from 
$1  to  $5  million,  an  aggregate  of  $664 
million,  were  also  managed  by  these  re- 
gional investment  firms. 

These  firms,  however,  do  not  confine 
themselves  Just  to  this  singularly  im- 
portant activity,  but  fimction  as  well 
as  distributors  for  segments  cf  many 
larger  security  issues  nominally  mar- 
keted through  the  larger.  New  York- 
based  firms.  For  example,  30  percent  of 
the  $1.4  million  A.T.  &  T.  preferred  stock 
issued  was  distributed  by  these  smaller, 
locally  oriented  Investment  firms. 

Looking  back  over  the  1960's,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  in  the  Congress  not 
take  any  Eu:tion  which  may  detract  from 
the  contribution  these  firms  make  to 
our  continued  economic  growth — a  con- 
tribution which  totaled  well  over  $300 
billion  in  essential  funds  to  both  local 
business  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments during  the  past  decade.  Prelimi- 
nary statistics  point  to  an  even  better 
record  of  performance  for  the  1970's. 
a  potential  we  cannot  ignore  even  in  the 
most  productive  of  times,  let  alone  In 
times  such  as  today  with  our  lagging 
economy. 
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It  should  be  obvious  that  a  diversified 
economy  such  as  ours  cannot  function 
wen  with  the  overly  concentrated  In- 
vestment structure  we  see  in  Europe  and 
Japan.  Our  Federal  structure  and  multi- 
level governments  as  well  as  our  highly 
diversified  economy  requires  the  variety 
we  have  to  date  maintained  in  the  in- 
vestment financing  Add.  The  wide 
choice  and  fiexibility  in  such  a  system 
cannot  be  lost. 


NASSAU'S  FINEST 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
1972  edition  of  Response  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Nassau's  Finest."  which 
describes  the  work  of  the  Nassau  County 
Civil  Defense  Auxiliary  Police  organiza- 
tion. I  think  that  the  fine  work  of  this 
dedicated  group  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
story  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Nassau's  Finest 

Nassat;  Cotjntt,  N.T. — One  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  Civil  Defense  Auxiliary 
Police  organizations  In  the  United  States  Is 
In  Nassau  County,  a  large  suburban  conunu- 
nlty  to  New  York  City.  Obviously  proud  of 
the  organization.  Brig.  General  Otho  C.  Van 
Exel.  Nassau  County  Civil  Defense  Director, 
Is  quiclc  to  cite  specific  examples  of  how  the 
men  bring  ready  help  to  the  people  they 
serve. 

Item — When  an  auxiliary  policeman  no- 
ticed that  another  car  traveling  on  a  county 
road  had  caught  on  fire  without  the  driver 
apparently  noticing  it,  he  put  on  a  burst  ot 
speed,  flagged  its  w<Mnan  driver  oS  the  rood, 
and  got  her  out  of  the  car  Just  before  It 
exploded. 

Item — When  another  auxiliary  policeman 
saw  three  joyriding  youths  smash  into  a 
parked  car  and  then  run  from  the  scene,  he 
gave  chase,  collared  them,  and  held  them 
until  regular  police  arrived.  It  turned  out 
the  car  they  were  using  had  been  stolen 
from  a  nearby  village. 

SAVE  GnU.'S  LITE 

It«m — Two  auxiliary  ofllcers  spotted  a 
young  glii  sprawled  on  a  park  bench.  Quick- 
ly, they  arranged  fcM:  her  to  be  riished  to  a 
hospital.  Doctors  there  reported  she  bad 
suffered  a  heart  attack,  and  credited  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  men  with  saving  her  life. 

The  1,500-man  uniformed  Nassau  County 
Civil  Defense  Auxiliary  Police  organization 
is  composed  of  men  from  all  walks  of  life — 
salesmen,  engineers,  real  estate  brokers,  elec- 
tricians, lawyers,  carpenters,  tesu^ers,  phar- 
macists, airlines  employees,  to  name  a  few. 
AnnuaUy,  they  put  in.  more  than  100,000 
man-hours  on  park  patrols,  and  are  also 
called  to  assist  regular  police  at  parades,  fes- 
tivals and  other  special  events  as  well  as  in 
emergencies,  such  as  hurricanes,  floods, 
■now  alerts,  and  blackouts. 

"There  is  no  vigilante  element  in  the 
makeup  ot  Nassau's  Auxiliary  Police,"  ClvU 
Defense  Director  Van  Excel  said,  "because 
the  volunteers  are  checked  out  by  the  Coun- 
ty Police  Department  and  are  g^lven  a  train-- 
tng  course  totaling  34  hours  over  a  period  of 
17  weeks." 

ja.WATB  OK  DXJTT 

Bven  when  they  are  going  about  tbelr  nor>- 
mal   civUlaa   actlvltlee,   Nassau's   AuzlUaiy 
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Pollcanen  regard  themselves  as  duty-botmd 
to  help  in  an  emwgency.  Trained  in  flist 
aid,  they  have  saved  youngsters  from  drown- 
ing, aided  motorists  trapped  by  fallen  trees 
and  wires,  and  helped  people  out  of  burning 
houses. 

The  AuxlUarles  conduct  some  of  their 
patrols  In  Auxiliary  Police  cars  purchased 
by  their  units.  But  frequently  the  volunteers 
will  use  tbelr  own  cars,  and  pay  the  costs 
of  the  gasoline,  oil,  and  upkeep  out  of  tbelr 
own  pockets.  Command  posts  with  two-way 
radio  communications  with  Auxiliary  Police 
cars  on  patrol  have  been  established  at  Nas- 
sau County's  police  precinct  stations. 

Director  Van  Exel  said  a  Cadet  Auxiliary 
Police  program,  for  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21,  was  recently  started  in 
the  county  to  get  more  young  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  Civil  Defense  and  to  involve  them 
In  volunteer  service  to  the  community.  Also, 
consideration  Is  being  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Marine  unit  of  Auxiliary  Police. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC 
PROSPECTS  FOR  1972 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  Washington  Report 
on  the  agricultural  economic  prospects 
for  1972: 

Washington  Report — Acricultubal  Eco- 
nomic Pbospect  for  1972 

The  agricultural  economic  prospects  for 
1972  Include  some  improvement  in  net  in- 
come, record -setting  government  payments,  a 
further  decline  in  the  farm  population,  a 
continuation  of  the  unparalleled  productive 
capacity,  and  more  searching  for  effective  pro- 
duction adjustment  programs — all  this  ac- 
cording to  a  report  recently  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  farmer's  net  income  Is  expected  to  set 
a  new  record — yet  it  will  be  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  net  Income  levels  of  1947. 

The  report  states  that  farm  prices  last  year 
were  only  5  percent  higher  than  in  the  1947- 
1949  period,  while  wholesale  prices  Increased 
44  percent  in  that  period,  and  the  consumer 
price  index  rose  73  percent,  and  the  hourly 
wages  paid  nonagrlcultural  workers  in  pri- 
vate employment  increased  by  183  percent. 

Given  this  cost-price  squeeze,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  has  been  an  exodus 
from  the  farms — about  1  million  Americans 
each  year.  We  now  have  9.4  mlUlon  people 
living  on  farms,  as  compared  to  25.8  million 
in  1947.  The  number  of  farm  workers  also 
has  declined  by  more  than  one-haU,  from 
10.4  to  4.4  mUlion  workers. 

The  farmers  have  reacted  to  the  long  de- 
cline in  farm  prices  and  income  since  World 
War  in  by  increasing  their  productivity.  In 
the  last  24  years,  U.S.  farm  production  has 
increased  60  percent.  Output  per  manhour 
of  labor  on  the  farm  is  now  more  than  four 
times  what  it  was  In  1947,  and  Improved 
seeds,  fertiliser,  and  pesticides  have  also  in- 
creased the  crop  production  by  67  percent 
per  acre. 

This  Increased  farm  production,  in  spite 
of  low  prices  and  low  farm  Income,  has 
helped  to  keep  farm  prices  and  farm  Income 
depressed,  even  though  rapid  Increases  have 
occurred  In  consumer  Incomes.  Farm  prices 
and  Income  would  have  declined  even  fur- 
ther In  the  1950'8  except  for  the  farm  price- 
support  loans  and  the  accumulation  of  large 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inventories  of 
crops. 

Since  1966,  when  a  record  98.3  billion  was 
tied  up  In  CCC  loans  and  inventories,  the 


surpluses  have  been  gradually  reduced  by 
Increasing  exports,  and  by  more  effective 
adjustment  programs. 

Farmers  can  look  forward  to  the  best  in- 
come on  record  ttiis  year,  largely  because  of 
record  government  payments  and  favorable 
livestock  prices.  Increased  exports,  acreage- 
adjustment  programs,  and  government  price- 
support  loans  have  all  been  Important  In 
Improved  balance  In  crops  and  livestock  In 
recent  years. 

Agriculture  exports  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  24  years,  and,  equally 
important,  some  50  to  60  million  acres  of 
crop  land  have  been  held  out  of  production 
by  government  price-support  and  adjustment 
programs  in  four  out  of  the  last  five  years. 
The  expected  Increase  of  $1.5  to  $2  billion  In 
the  farmers'  net  Income  in  1972  over  1971  Is 
the  result  of  an  increase  of  about  $2  billion 
in  livestock  receipts,  »1.25  billion  in  govern- 
ment payments  and  a  slowing  rate  of  in- 
crease in  production  expenses.  Government 
payments  in  1972  are  expected  to  account  for 
close  to  25  percent  of  the  farmer's  net  in- 
come— a  new  record. 

Farm  exports  this  year  are  expected  to 
maintain  about  the  same  level  as  in  1971. 
Farm  program  payments  are  expected  to  be 
$4  billion,  also  a  new  record.  Crop  production 
in  1972.  on  the  basis  of  the  March  16  plant- 
ing intentions  report,  will  be  excessive  in 
relation  to  the  market  outlets  available,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  set-aside  programs. 

Export  markets  must  continue  to  expand, 
inflationary  forces  must  be  held  In  check, 
and  effective  production  adjustment  pro- 
grams must  be  reinstituted  to  assure  reason- 
able Incomes  for  the  farmers  and  to  avoid 
another  buUd-up  of  surplus  stocks  such  as 
occurred  In  the  1950's. 


A  DECADE  LATER:  CRISIS 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
that  the  following  article,  "A  Decade 
Later:  Ci"isis,"  by  columnist  John  Crown 
is  worthy  of  my  colleagues'  attention. 
This  column  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Jom-nal  of  May  11,  and  contains  facts 
of  which  all  Americans  could  well  be 
reminded  in  the  context  of  the  coura- 
geous action  recently  taken  by  President 
mxon  in  the  Vietnam  struggle. 
A  Decaoc  Later:  Crisis 
(By  John  Crown) 

Momentous  events  resemble  lightning  in 
that  one  may  strike  close  to  but  not  at  tlie 
precise  time  and  place  as  did  an  earlier  one 
and  as  will  a  later  one. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  United  States  and  her 
crises  in  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  the 
world  could  hang  In  the  delicate  balance. 

This  year  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  last  such  crisis  we  faced — that  concern- 
ing the  Installation  of  Soviet  Union  missiles 
In  Cuban  silos. 

Thus  it  was  in  October  1962  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  weighing  all  possible  risks, 
came  to  the  c<Miclusion  that  the  only  realistic 
course  of  action  for  this  nation  was  to  con- 
front the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
knowingly  risked  nuclear  war  with  the  Rus- 
sians by  placing  a  naval  blockade  around 
Cuba.  It  was  his  considered  decision  that  the 
stakes  were  worth  the  risk. 

Thus  it  is  now.  In  May  1872.  an  exact 
decade  later  to  the  year — but  not  to  the  day 
and  the  month — that  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  weighing  aU  possible  risks,  has  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  realistic 
course  of  action  for  this  nation  Is  to.  In 
elTect,  confront  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
knowingly  risked  possible  war  with  the  Rus- 
sians by  placing  a  naval  blockade  around  the 
ports  of  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  his  considered 
decision  that  the  stakes  are  worth  the  risk. 
And  It  is  Ironic  that  one  of  those  crying 
out.  "Woe  and  lament.'  Is  President  Ken- 
nedy's only  surviving  brother. 

Crises  of  such  magnitude  are  easily  re- 
membered. 

When  President  Kennedy's  Cuban  mlssUe 
crisis  broke  in  1963  I  was  on  duty  with  the 
5th  Marine  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Division,  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  At  that  time  the  divi- 
sion's three  Infantry  regiments  took  tvu-ns  on 
a  rotating  schedule  as  the  "ready  regiment." 
This  would  be  the  first  reg^Unent  mounted 
out  on  a  crash  basis  should  a  national  emer- 
gency require  such  action. 

When  the  1062  crisis  broke,  otir  regiment 
had  completed  its  cycle  as  the  "ready  regi- 
ment" only  a  short  time  earlier.  But  we  were 
Informed  what  the  situation  was  and  what 
it  might  turn  Into.  And  we  were  to  prepare 
to  move  out  immediately  should  the  crisis 
continue.  We  began  packing. 

The  days  were  marked  by  tension  and  un- 
certainty. Every  morning  when  I  left  home 
there  was  a  reasonably  good  chance  that  I 
would  not  return  in  the  evening. 

The  Marines  from  the  1st  Division  who  did 
load  out  were  embarked  on  troop  ships  off 
Cuba,  ready  for  whatever  contingency  might 
evolve. 

Then,  suddenly  It  was  all  over. 
And  I  recall  that  I  was  dismayed  then  over 
the  hoopla  generated  by  the  Russians  back- 
ing down.  Key  figures  In  President  Kennedy's 
administration  rushed  Into  print  with  ac- 
counts of  how  we  had  forced  the  Russians  to 
a  showdown,  how  wp  were  eyeball-to-eyeball 
with  them  and  they  blinked. 

It  was  one  thing  for  the  Russians  to  back 
down,  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  something  else  for  us  to  rub  salt  in 
the  wound.  The  Russians  have  long  mem- 
ories and  they  would  not  forget  our  global 
laughter  at  their  discomfiture. 

And,  I  wondered  then,  what  would  be  their 
reaction  the  next  time  such  a  crisis  occurs. 
Would  they,  remembering  how  we  exulted 
over  their  blinking,  hold  longer  to  a  colli- 
sion course  In  the  belief  that  this  time  we 
would  do  the  blinking? 

We  may  have  the  unpleasant  opportunity 
of  finding  out  In  this  tenth  year  since  the 
last  such  crisis. 

The  odds  were  In  our  favor  In  1962.  We 
then  had  unquestioned  missile  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  But  In  1972  we  are 
reaping  the  harvest  of  seven  devastating 
years  with  Robert  Strange  McNamara  as  sec- 
retary of  defense.  And  the  net  result  of  Mr. 
McNamara  s  dubious  stewardship  Is  that  the 
missile  balance  has  tilted. 

Despite  this,  however.  President  Nixon 
could  take  no  other  course  than  the  one  he 
took.  It  is  not  easy  at  any  time  to  make  the 
stand  that  Richard  M.  NUon  Is  making  off 
the  coast  of  North  Vietnam.  It  is  excruciat- 
ingly painful  to  do  In  a  presidential  election 
year. 

He  has  weighed  the  alternatives  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  none. 
So  he  has  taken  his  stand,  and  we  should 
be  there  standing  with  him. 


THE  VIOLENT  ALWAYS  WITH  US 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nuNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
after  an  attempted  assassination,  we 
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have  pronouncements  from  public  fig- 
ures who  should  know  better  that  it  is 
another  example  of  how  "sick"  our  so- 
ciety really  is  today. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  17, 
1972,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
spotlights  the  absurdity  of  that  argu- 
ment and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

The  Violekt  Always  Wrra  Us 

Once  again,  after  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion, we  have  solemn  commentaries  that  It 
Is  another  growth  of  a  "sick  society." 

That  is  pure  bunkum,  and  an  easy  way 
to  dodge  the  problem. 

The  only  thing  "sick"  about  our  society 
In  this  regard  Is  this  tendency  to  blame 
anything  wrong  on  everybody  (society)  and 
thus  avoid  fixing  any  real  responsibility  for 
their  conduct  on  anybody. 

In  any  society  of  more  tham  200,000,000 
people  you  have  some  who  are  prone  to 
violence,  and  some  with  very  shaky  mental 
and  emotional  stability.  The  larger  the  pop- 
ulation, the  larger  the  percentage. 

We  are  surrounded  by  "societies"  which 
for  their  size  are  consistently  more  "violent" 
in  their  politics  than  we,  and  by  others 
who  have  less  public  violence  because  of 
total  repressive  systems  and  total  protective 
systems   for   their   leaders. 

In  China,  half  the  Politiburo  has  Just  sim- 
ply disappeared.  Nobody  has  been  shot  going 
out  to  shake  hands  with  unorganized  crowds, 
but  the  president  of  their  biggest  univer- 
sity was  tossed  out  of  an  upper  window  to 
his  death.  In  China,  that  Isn't  a  "sick  so- 
ciety," It  goes  under  the  bland  name  of 
"Cultural Revolution."  Uplifting! 

In  this  matter  of  political  assassination 
and  assassination  attempts  there  are  two 
clear  elements  Involved  in  the  nature  of 
such  crimes  In  the  United  States. 

A  fanatic  who  was  mentally  unbalanced 
tried  to  shoot  F.DJl.  A  fanatic  group  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  nationalists  tried  to  shoot  their 
way  Into  the  White  House  and  kill  Truman. 

A  communist-oriented  pro-Castro  crackpot 
shot  President  Kennedy.  A  conmiunlst-orl- 
ented  Arab  fanatic  shot  presidential  candi- 
date Robert  Kennedy. 

This  is  the  overwhehnlngly  dominant 
pattern  on  back  through  McKlnley,  and 
the  long  series  of  presidential  assassinations 
and  assassination  attempts — including  the 
shooting  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  while  In  the 
losing  campaign  against  Wilson  In   1912. 

Among  the  forces  at  work  on  the  unstable 
psyches  of  these  killers  and  would-be  killers, 
there  needs  to  be  Included  the  social  weight 
of  a  society  that  regards  such  a  killer  as 
basically  responsible  for  his  act  and  re- 
gards the  act  as  Intolerable.  (Blaming  "so- 
ciety" simply  removes  one  basic  restraint  In 
the  mix  of  motives  that  precede  such  ac- 
tion.) 

Among  the  forces  at  work  on  the  unstable 
psyches  of  these  killers  is  the  public  atmos- 
phere and  the  "image"  of  the  man  they  con- 
sider to  be  "fit  to  be  shot." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Jack  Ruby 
thought  he  would  be  a  "hero "  for  killing 
Harvey  Oswald. 

Slrhan  Slrhan  thought  he  would  become 
an  Arab  hero  for  killing  Robert  Kennedy — 
and  he  has  been  hailed  as  such,  Indeed,  In 
Arab  lands. 

Hence,  there  is  a  responsibility  on  those 
who  are  regarded  as  "opinion  leaders"  and 
"image-mak««"  to  deal  with  facts  and  Is- 
sues— and  to  avoid  those  levels  of  vitupera- 
tion and  emotion-Juggling  that  give  any  poli- 
tical figure  the  "image"  of  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  shot. 

One  can  go  a  long,  long  way  In  disagree- 
ment on  Issues,  and  even  the  moral  values, 
and  still  tell  the  difference  between  the  kind 
of  name-calling,  and  threat-evoking  exag- 
geration that  one  knows  marks  a  man  for 
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bate  and  as  "fit  to  be  shot"  in  the  minds  ot 
thousands. 

E^eclally.  those  whose  audience  of  mil- 
lions on  national  networks  has  to  number 
thousands  of  unstable  persons  must  be  held 
accountable  for  keeping  within  bounds — and 
not  playing  games  with  people's  emotions. 

One  wonders  sometimes  If  they  don't  come 
up  with  their  solemn  "sick  society  symptom" 
routine  to  evade  their  personal  share  in  the 
"climate"  and  "devil-image"  views  MaX  con- 
tribute to  this  sort  of  thing. 

They  have  to  lay  off  of  Wallace  now,  and 
they  ought  to  lay  off  the  extreme  stuff  on 
Agnew.  They  certainly  ought  to  use  reason 
and  restraint  rather  than  Inflammatory 
hocus-pocus  regarding  the  President  I 


TEVYE'S  PEOPLE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  mew  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Bir.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
year,  the  world  has  noted  with  surprise 
and  admiration  the  indomitable  surge  of 
the  Jews  of  Russia  to  be  free  to  practice 
their  religion  and  to  emigrate,  if  that  is 
their  desire,  to  other  nations,  notably 
Israel. 

At  first  the  Soviets  sought  to  treat 
these  Russian  Jews  as  dissenters  have 
historically  been  treated;  as  traitors, 
lunatics,  or  criminals.  One  generation  of 
Russian  Jews  after  another  had  been 
subjected  first  to  czarist  oppression  and 
then  to  Soviet  intimidation  and  re- 
striction. None  of  these  policies,  singly 
or  cumulatively,  had  much  success  in 
extinguishing  the  burning  desire  of  these 
people  to  be  free. 

No  single  case  better  illustrates  this 
state  of  affairs  than  that  of  Boris  Koch- 
ubievsky.  a  Russian-bom  engineer.  Bom 
in  Kiev,  he  was  orphaned,  as  were  so 
many  other  Jewish  children,  by  Nazi 
genocide.  In  late  1941,  much  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  of  Kiev  was  taken  to  a 
ravine  named  Babi  Yar  and  slaughtered 
methodically,  and  in  broad  daylight. 

The  native  militia  of  the  area  carried 
out  much  of  this  butchery,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Nazis.  Pits  were  dug  and 
the  Jewish  population  of  Kiev  was 
marched  steadily,  in  family  groups,  to  the 
edge  of  these  pits  and  shot  down.  Koch- 
ubievsky's  paroits  were  among  these  in- 
nocent people. 

It  is  well  to  note  historically  that  the 
Soviet  regime  has  sought,  in  vain,  to 
prevent  the  remembrance  and  com- 
memoration of  this  atrocity,  which  was 
only  one  of  many  perpetrated  upon  the 
Jews  of  Europe.  Raised  in  an  orphanage, 
he  attended  a  trade  school  and  eventu- 
ally became  an  engineer. 

The  harsh  realities  of  Jewish  life  in 
Russia  brought  out  his  own  pride  in  his 
backgroimd,  and  he  shortly  became  a 
Jewish  activist,  seeking  to  assert  his 
rights  to  practice  his  faith  and  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

After  the  amazing  triumph  of  Israel 
in  1967,  a  meeting  was  called  in  his  fac- 
tory to  condenm  the  Israelis.  Rather 
than  participate,  he  stepped  forth,  pro- 
claiming his  Jewishness  and  pride  in 
Israel  and  her  accomplishments.  After- 
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ward,  he  insisted  on  seeking  to  com- 
memorate the  Babi  Tar  massacre,  in  the 
process  singlehandedly  challenging  the 
entire  Soviet  system.  He  then  ai^lled  to 
authorities  for  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Eventually  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial,  in  the  same  courthouse 
where  the  Mendel  BeiUss  trial  was  held. 
During  the  course  of  that  trial,  tradi- 
tional anti-Semitic  hostility  was  much  in 
evidence. 

Kochubievsky's  demeanor  throughout 
the  ordeal  was  exemplary,  as  he  main- 
tained that  he  wishes  to  emigrate  be- 
cause of  the  continuation  within  Russia 
of  anti-Semitism.  He  asserted,  with  great 
truth,  that  ofBcial  Soviet  policy  engen- 
dered hostUity  and  hate  cm  the  part  of 
the  Russian  population  against  Jewish 
citizens. 

He  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  a  labor 
camp.  But  l>efore  this,  he  managed  to 
smuggle  out  a  letter  that  he  had  sent  to 
Brezhnev,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing statements  of  identity  and  courage 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to  read.  I 
include  it  here  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

NOVEMBEB   28.    1968. 

To:  The  Secretary  General  of  the  CPSU  Cen- 
tral Ccmunlttee — Brezhnev. 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  (Ukraine  CP) 
Central  Committee — Shelest. 
Copy:  To  the  Investigator  ol  the  Prosecu- 
tor's Office  of  the  Shevcbenko  Region 
of  the  dty  of  Kiev — V.  V.  Doroshenko. 
From:  The  accused  of  slander  against  Soviet 
reality — B.    L.    Kochubievsky,    Jew. 

I  am  a  Jew.  I  want  to  live  in  the  Jewish 
State.  This  is  my  right  as  it  is  the  right  of 
a  Ukrainian  to  live  In  the  Ukraine,  the  right 
of  a  Russian  to  live  In  Russia,  the  right  of  a 
Georgian  to  live  In  Georgia. 

I  want  to  live  In  Israel. 

This  is  my  dream,  this  is  the  purpose  not 
only  of  my  life,  but  also  of  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  generations  which  preceded  me,  of 
my  ancestors  expelled  from  their  land. 

I  want  my  children  to  study  in  a  school  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  I  want  to  read  Jewish 
papers,  I  want  to  go  to  a  Jewish  theater. 
What  is  bad  in  this?  What  is  my  crime?  Most 
of  my  relatives  were  shot  by  the  facists.  My 
father  was  killed  and  his  parents  were  kiUed. 
Were  they  alive  now,  they  would  stand  at  my 
side.  Let  me  go! 

I  have  appealed  many  times  to  various  au- 
thorities and  I  have  achieved  only  this:  dis- 
missal from  my  Job;  the  expulsion  of  my 
wife  from  the  Institute;  and,  to  crown  it  all, 
a  criminal  charge  of  slandering  Soviet  real- 
ity. Of  what  does  this  slander  consist?  Is  it 
slander  that  in  the  multi-national  Soviet 
state  only  the  Jewish  people  cannot  teach  its 
children  in  Jewish  schools?  Is  it  slander  that 
in  the  USSR  there  are  no  Jewish  papers?  In- 
cidentally, no  one  even  denies  this.  Perhaps 
it  is  slander  that  for  over  a  year  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  exit  permit  for 
Israel?  Or  is  it  slander  that  people  don't  want 
to  talk  to  me,  that  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
plain to?  Nobody  reacts.  But  even  this  isn't 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  I  don't  want  to  be 
Involved  in  the  national  affairs  of  a  State  in 
which  I  consider  myself  an  alien.  I  want  to 
go  away  from  here.  I  want  to  live  in  Israel. 
My  wish  does  not  contradict  Soviet  laws. 

I  have  an  affidavit  from  relatives;  all  the 
formalities  have  been  observed.  Is  that  why 
you  are  instigating  a  criminal  case  against 
me? 

Is  that  why  my  home  was  searched? 

I  am  not  asking  for  mercy.  Listen  to  my 
voice  of  reason: 

Let  me  go! 

As  long  as  I  am  alive,  as  long  as  I  am  ca- 
pable of  feeling.  I  shall  devote  aU  my 
strength  to  obtain  an  exit  permit  for  Israel. 
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And  even  If  you  should  find  It  possible  to 
sentence  me  for  this,  I  shall.  If  I  live  UU  my 
release,  be  pr^Mred  to  make  my  way  to  the 
homeland  of  my  ancestors  even  if  It  means 
going  afoot. 

B.    KOCHUSnCVSKT. 

Boris  Kochubievsky  became  a  world 
cause  celebre.  Protests  were  held  in  many 
places,  including  this  country.  Many 
voices  were  raised  <hi  his  behalf,  includ- 
ing my  own  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 
And  the  Soviet  regime  got  the  point  and 
released  him. 

When  he  came  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  sponsored  a  limcheon  for  this  man. 
Some  two  dozen  Members  of  the  House 
attended  that  lunchecm  to  hear  him  ap- 
peal to  us  (m  behalf  of  the  Jews  still  in 
Soviet  bondage.  All  of  us  were  moved. 
His  central  theme  was  that  we  should 
communicate  our  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  eve  of  his  trip  to  Moscow, 
indicating  our  wish  that  he  bring  up  the 
plight  of  Russia's  Jews  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  on  a  face-to-face  basis.  Many  of 
these  concerned  Members  of  the  House 
have  done  so. 

At  the  luncheon.  Members  in  attend- 
ance were  presented  with  plaques  read- 
ing, "In  grateful  recognition  of  your  aid 
to  Soviet  Jewry." 

With  Boris  was  Irena  Markish,  wife 
of  David  Markish.  a  well-known  Russian 
poet,  who  seeks  to  emigrate  but  cannot 
because  of  the  regime's  recalcitrance. 
Their  most  recent  act  of  repression 
against  these  people  is  to  call  them  to 
active  army  duty,  a  strategem  reminis- 
cent of  czarist  days,  when  young  Jews 
were  forcibly  dragooned  into  the  service 
for  as  long  as  10  years'  time.  Such  service 
was  almost  always  performed  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  home  village  of 
the  people  in  question. 

How  foolish  are  these  latter-day  czars. 
No  dictatorship,  no  matter  how  deter- 
mined or  sophisticated,  can  murder  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come  or  a  way  of 
life  and  belief  that  has  endured  through 
the  ages  and  all  kinds  of  persecution. 

They  fear  the  Jewish  love  of  liberty 
and  worship  of  human  dignity.  Such  con- 
cepts do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  the 
socialist  conformity  demanded  by  the 
Kremlin.  It  has  been  ever  thus. 

Kochubievsky  was  aware  of  his  heri- 
tage in  spite  of  no  formal  education  in 
its  tenets.  The  young  Russian  Jews  every- 
where spring  to  an  awareness  of  their 
heritage,  culture,  and  language,  as  if  it 
is  fed  to  them  in  a  vacuum.  How  in- 
credible. How  fascinating.  How  enduring. 

Almost  every  American  is  aware  of  or 
has  seen  and  heard  the  play  and  movie. 
"Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  which  portrays 
in  microcosm  the  Jewish  life  in  the  Rus- 
sian pale  of  the  era  around  the  turn  of 
this  century.  Its  hero  is  the  dairyman, 
Tevye,  who  in  his  own  person  epitomizes 
the  survival  at  that  time  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  that  time  and  place. 

Not  an  eye  is  dry  in  the  theater  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  presentation.  One 
leaves  wraidering  what  became  of  them. 
Many  emigrated?  Many  remained?  We 
know  now  what  became  of  them.  Their 
children  perished  in  the  holocaust.  Their 
grandchildren  are  the  Boris  Kochubiev- 
skys. 

The  march  of  history  continues,  in- 
exorable, and  methodical.  The  dictators 
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will  be  ground  to  dust.  The  Jewish  spirit 
lives  and  will  thrive.  Somewhere  and 
somehow,  it  will.  I  know,  prevail. 


PRAYER  AND  VIETNAM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  to  step  up  bombing 
and  mine  harbors  in  North  Vietnam  on 
May  8  was  calculated  to  cut  supplies  to 
the  North,  force  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam, 
gain  release  of  American  prisoners,  and 
protect  American  troops  in  the  process  of 
withdrawal.  The  President's  words  gave 
all  Americans  cause  to  once  more  con- 
sider U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Regardless  of  political  views,  world 
peace  must  be  the  goal  of  our  national 
policy.  At  the  request  of  a  constituent,  I 
am  placing  an  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  in  the  Record.  It 
is  a  well-stated  and  thoughtful  comment 
which  is  well  worth  considering  in  time 
of  crisis: 

Vietnam:  A  Call  to  Prayui 

We  believe  It  pertinent  to  the  cause  ol 
peace  that  citizens  pause  at  this  moment  to 
consider  another  level  of  approach  to  the 
Vietnam  problem.  Prayer.  Individually  and 
collectively  to  turn  to  the  one  divine  govern- 
ing power  and  htunbly,  expectantly  seek 
God's  guidance,  wisdom,  and  protection. 

There  is  precedent  for  so  doing.  The  Bible 
contains  throughout  a  vivid  history  of  a  peo- 
ple's deliverance  through  spiritual  alertness. 
And  in  this  century  those  who  lived  through 
the  two  great  wars  often  sensed  the  forces  of 
good  prevailing  over  the  assertions  of  wruiic 
impulses,  and  felt  the  guiding  hand  of  a 
higher  power  sustaining  them. 

In  regard  to  Vietnam,  it  is  best  not  to 
consider  the  war  simply  a  United  States  is- 
sue, or  a  Southeast  Asian  issue,  or  a  Big 
Three  power  issue.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  Southeast  Asian  peace  or  a  U.S.  peace  or 
Big  Three  stalemate  peace.  World  peace  is 
indivisible.  And  it  is  In  a  wiUingness  to  see 
that  peace  Is  above  and  yet  available  to  the 
participants,  supported  in  a  divine  plan  and 
impulsion  for  harmony  among  men.  that  ef- 
forts toward  peace  can  begin.  The  idea  that 
will  bring  harmony  to  this  situation  exibts 
now.  All  that  men  have  to  do  is  recognize  it. 
and  listening  prayer  will  reveal  it.  Peace  ha.s 
always  been  elusive.  But  by  men's  raising 
their  vision  above  the  evidence  of  battle  to 
the  spiritual  norm  of  harmony  and  peace,  the 
inspiration  and  covirage  to  secure  pence  will 
be  found. 

This  is  not  to  cover  one's  eyes  to  the  nature 
and  course  of  the  war.  The  daily  reportafe'c 
of  this  newspaper  from  the  battle  scene  a:id 
from  Washington  and  Paris  indicates  we  be- 
lieve in  the  most  realistic  scrutiny  of  the  pas- 
sage of  events. 

And  yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  peace 
is  ultimately  spiritual  and  must  be  tuifolded 
through  divine  power  in  individual  thought. 
It  cannot  be  planted  by  force,  only  in  rigtu- 
eousness. 

Mary  Baker  Eddy,  the  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  movement  and  founder  of  the 
newspaper,  once  urged  her  followers  when  the 
United  States  was  at  war:  "Pray  that  the  di- 
vine presence  may  still  guide  and  bless  our 
chief  magistrate,  those  associated  with  his 
executive  trust,  and  our  national  Jtidlciary. 
give  to  our  congress  wisdom,  and  uphold  our 
nation  with  the  right  arm  of  His  righteous- 
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ness. "  This  counsel  pertain*  today  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  weUare  of  all  na- 
tions, their  leaders,  and  their  peoples. 

For  some  time  now,  the  Vietnam  experience 
has  generated  negative  feelings  of  disgust, 
rutllity,  fear.  This  Is  not  the  time,  however, 
to  let  ourselves  be  consumed  by  such  feel- 
ings. Nor  Is  It  the  time  to  dwell  too  much 
on  "where  we  (or  they)  went  wrong."  To  do 
so  is  to  fix  thought  on  the  Issues  that  divide, 
and  to  deflect  attention  from  the  gocd  of 
harmonious  world  relations.  It  is  also  to  fail 
to  see  that  what  is  good  in  American  bis- 
tor>- — the  high  regard  for  freedom  and  self- 
governance  which  it  shares  with  various  other 
lands — survives  as  the  thread  guiding  its  role 
in  the  progress  of  nations. 

Agniu,  the  seed  of  peace  can  take  root  only 
In  the  prayerful  thought  of  men.  The  Heve- 
lator  described  the  promise  of  this  seed  in 
what  he  called  "the  tree  of  life,"  whose  leaves 
"were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  In 
prayer  we  become  aware  of  the  divine  plan 
which  impels  the  burgeoning  of  that  tree. 
Let  each  of  us  pray  earnestly  and  daily  that 
the  seed  of  international  peace  take  root  in 
his  own  consciousness. 


WHAT    GENERATES    CRIME? 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  fxcount  for 
certain  happenings  that  disturb  oiu: 
counti-y.  One  of  the  more  serious  riddles 
before  us  now  is  that  of  determining  the 
origin  of  crime  in  this  country. 

We  know  that  there  Is  much  violence 
portrayed  In  the  movies  and  on  televi- 
sion. Some  believe  that  the  exposures  are 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  our  society 
rather  than  being  the  generator  of  the 
violent  acts. 

The  movie  producers  and  the  television 
stations  are  saying  that  they  are  merely 
presenting  society  as  it  is  in  this  coimtry 
and  that  they  should  not  be  blamed  for 
creating  such  conditions.  Now,  how  do  we 
answer  this  "which  comes  first,  the  hen 
or  the  egg"  question?  It  is  another  riddle 
before  us  which  all  right-thinking 
Americans  should  ponder  in  an  attempt 
to  come  up  with  the  right  answer,  and 
then  try  to  do  something  about  it  before 
we  are  engulfed. 

David  Hendin-,  newspaper  columnist. 

presents  some  of  the  facts  in  his  column 

of  May  9,  1972,  as  it  appeared  in  the 

Dublin,  Ga.  Herald  Courier,  as  follows: 

Screen  Violence:  Is  It  Coktagious? 

(By  David  Hendin) 

The  recent  Surgeon  CSteneml's  report  on 
the  effects  of  TV  violence  on  children  is 
being  supported  in  several  ways  by  the  re- 
search of  a  University  of  Utah  psychologist. 

The  psychologist.  Dr.  Victor  B.  Cllne.  adds 
motion  pictures  to  the  list  of  media  that 
may  be  leading  Americans  into  an  era  of  un- 
relenting violence  and  exploitive  sex  devoid 
of  love  and  responsibility. 

"Evidence  is  mounting  that  motion  pic- 
tures and  television  can  alter  behavior  pat- 
terns, influence  values  and  attitudes  and  pos- 
sibly contribute  to  changes  In  life  styles." 
Cllne  remarked  after  conducting  a  recent 
study  of  theater  fare  in  his  home  town. 

"By  making  violence  appear  glamorous  and 
exciting  and  illicit  aex  normal  and  desirable, 
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these  media  are  setting  the  stage  for  a  society 
based  on  aggression  and  irresponsibility,"  be 
added. 

To  examine  some  of  today's  theater  offer- 
ings. Cllne  and  four  of  his  research  aaslat- 
anta  sat  through  37  movies  in  one  week  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  After  carefully  analyzing  the 
films'  content,  themes,  values,  behavior  of 
heroes,  etc.,  they  found  the  following  In  the 
37   fUma: 

833  aggressive  acts. 

566  sexual  acts  or  displays. 

59  murders. 

89  "Justlflable  kUlings." 

76  attempted  murders. 

11  massacres. 

six  bombings. 

168  nude  scenes. 

It  all  averaged  out  to  some  23  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  15  episodes  of  sex  per  film.  And 
these  weren't  "skin  flicks."  Cllne  says,  be- 
cause there  are  no  hard-core  pornographic 
theaters  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Breaking  down 
the  films  by  ratings,  16  per  cent  were  "X," 
24  per  cent  "R,"  46  per  cent  "PQ"  and  14  per 
cent  "O." 

In  57  per  cent  of  the  films  the  movie- 
watchers  found  that  dishonesty  was  present- 
ed in  a  heroic  light.  In  38  per  cent,  criminal 
activity  was  made  to  "pay  off,"  and  was  pre- 
sented as  a  successful,  exciting  pastime  with 
no  negative  consequences. 

In  43  per  cent  of  the  films  the  heroes  were 
lawbreakers  or  antisocial  characters.  In  60 
per  cent  of  the  films,  premarital  and  extra- 
marital sexual  relations  were  presented  as 
"normal,  acceptable  and  desirable." 

Only  one  film  out  of  the  37  depicted  sex- 
ual relations  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
legally  married  to  each  other. 

According  to  the  Surgeon  General's  report, 
there  is  a  causal  link  between  the  exposure 
of  some  children  to  television  violence  and 
subsequent  aggressive  behavior. 

"Psychologists  have  for  years  demonstrated, 
for  example,  that  you  can  overcome  a 
person's  fear  of  snakes  by  graduaUy  exposing 
him  to  others  who  casually  play  with 
snakes."  Cllne  noted.  "It  stands  to  reason 
that  you  can  also  change  attitudes  and  emo- 
tional responses  to  violence,  sex  and  various 
antisocial  behavior  by  repeated  exposure." 

The  real  question  raised  by  all  of  this  re- 
search, however,  is  this:  Is  the  violence  In 
television  and  the  movies  the  cause  of 
troubles  in  our  society?  Or  is  the  trouble  in 
oiur  society,  perhaps,  being  accurately  por- 
trayed by  these  media? 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  chicken  or  the  egg 
riddle,  and  since  we  don't  know  where  these 
behavior  patterns  come  from,  we  are  hard 
p\it  to  find  ways  to  stop  them. 
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THE  CHINESE  JEWS  OP  KAIFENG 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW   TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  trip  to  mainland 
China  has  brought  about  an  increased 
awareness  of  that  coimtry  among  the 
American  people.  We  are  learning  more 
each  day  of  the  Chinese  medical,  social, 
political,  and  military  traditions.  I  re- 
cently came  across  an  interesting  and 
quite  informative  article  on  a  rather 
unique  facet  of  Chinese  history.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  American  Zion- 
ist magazine  and  was  entitled,  "The 
Chinese  Jews  of  Kaifeng,"  by  Mr.  Leon 
nutovich. 

The  fact  that  Jews  lived  and  prospered 


in  China  well  before  the  arrival  of  Mar- 
co Polo  is  interesting  indeed.  In  fact, 
the  article  describes  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  small  Jewish  Chinese  population. 
The  assimilation,  the  floods,  famine,  and 
destruction  of  their  "Kaifeng  Temple." 
all  accounted  for  the  eventual  disappear- 
ance of  the  large  Jewish  community.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  this  excellent  article  dealing  with 
the  early  Jewish  community  in  China. 
(From  the  AmMican  Zaonlst,  May  1972) 
The  Chinese  Jews  or  Kaifeng 
(By  Leon  Hutovlch) 

During  my  long  World  War  II  peregrina- 
tions I  arrived  In  China  for  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  few  months'  stopover.  Yet  only 
four  weeks  after  I  landed  In  Shanghai  the 
night  of  Pearl  Harbor  came,  and  I  awakened 
the  following  morning  to  see  Japanese  tanks 
patrolling  the  city.  Thus  any  route  of  escape 
had  been  sealed  off.  This  time  I  was  stranded 
for  good.  After  nine  months  In  Japan  my 
stay  in  the  Far  East  was  extended  to  six 
long  years. 

From  Shanghai,  in  December  1946,  I  went 
to  Switzerland  to  attend  the  22nd  World 
Zionist  Cong^ress  as  delegate  of  the  Oeneral 
Zionists  in  China,  and  Immediately  upon 
arrival  In  Basle  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  newspaper  correspondents 
curious  to  have  a  look  at  the  "exotic"  new- 
comer. They  had  apparently  expected  to 
meet  a  Jew  whose  appearance,  name,  and 
speech  would  leave  no  doubts  of  his  Chinese 
origin.  Their  disappointment  was  obvious  at 
discovering  Just  one  more  Jew  of  Europeaa 
descent. 

Quickly  recovering  from  their  disillusion- 
ment the  Journalists  began  to  question  me 
about  my  constituency.  "Well,"  they  said, 
"we  now  understand  that  you  represent  the 
European  Jews  in  China.  But  what  about 
those  real  Chinese  Jews  who  have  lived  there 
for  centviries?  Where  are  they?" 

It  was  the  same  Intriguing  question  that 
I  myself  had  had  in  mind  when  I  came  to 
China,  and  one  which  has  been  repeatedly 
and  universally  asked  of  me  In  this  country. 
Here  then  is  what  I  learned  of  the  "real  ChU 
nese  Jews." 

The  story  goes  as  far  back  as  the  first 
century  C.E.  when  groups  of  Jews,  probably 
remnants  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  came  to 
China  from  the  Near  East  by  way  of  Persia. 
At  that  period  and  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  they  traversed  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  as  merchants  engaged  primarily 
in  silk  trade.  According  to  another  version 
these  Jews  together  with  the  Arabs  later  in- 
troduced cotton  Into  China,  a  product  that 
figures  most  prominently  In  Chinese  trade 
and  industry  up  to  the  present. 

With  the  opening  of  maritime  routes, 
Jewish  merchants  from  India  reached  Can- 
ton and  penetrated  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior,  settling  in  widely  scattered  places. 
Their  biggest  and  most  important  center, 
however,  had  been  set  up  during  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  city  of  Kaifeng.  in  the  north- 
em  province  of  Honan,  where  about  a  hun- 
dred Jewish  families  established  themselves 
permanently,  organized  a  community  and 
erected  the  first  synagogue  on  a  site  granted 
by  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

After  the  Mongols  invaded  and  conquered  ■ 
China,  the  Jews  for  the  first  time  appeared 
on  the  political  scene  and  began  to  exert 
influence  in  government  circles  and  In  the 
army.  Some  of  them  were  even  appointed  to 
high  office  and  became  part  of  the  Mon- 
golian btireaucracy  which  did  not  feel  safe 
with  the  Chinese  educated  class  and  dis- 
trusted Confucianism.  It  was  at  thU  time 
that  the  almost  legendary  Marco  Polo  iv- 
peared  among  the  many  foreign-bom  who, 
besides  the  Jews,  occupied  positions  of  Im- 
portance In  the  Mongol  administration. 

In  many  respects  Jewish  life  under  Mongol 
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rule  resembled  on  a  small  scale  the  magnifi- 
cent era  of  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
communities  under  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  And 
although  Jews  never  suffered  persecution  In 
China,  here  as  in  Spain  their  Influence  faded 
qulclUy,  after  the  fall  of  the  Mongol  dynas- 
ties, the  restoration  of  Chinese  monarchy 
and  the  reestablisbment  of  Confucianism, 
more  powerful  than  ever  before. 

Yet  their  economic  position  was  enhanced 
for  several  generations  under  the  lenient  and 
tolerant  rule  of  Mongols  and  continued  for 
a  time  under  the  Chinese.  But  along  with 
the  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  unhampered  relations  with  the  Chi- 
nese population  the  first  symptoms  of  Jew- 
ish communal  disintegration  started  to  ap-  ' 
pear. 

During  the  14th.  15tb  and  16th  centuries 
Intermarriage  and  ctiltural  assimilation  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  resulting  in  radical  changes 
In  the  life  of  this  small  community  which 
struggled  hard  for  the  preservation  of  its  na- 
tional and  religious  Identity  against  the  c<m- 
stant  pressure  of  an  age-old  culture.  In  a 
vast  sea  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  during  all  this 
time  the  Chinese  Jews  were  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Jewish  world,  which  hardly 
knew  of  their  existence.  Even  their  link 
with  the  small  Jewish  oommunltlea  in 
Southwestern  Asia  was  cut  after  the  Jews 
In  China  shifted  from  International  trade 
to  business  on  the  local  market.  They  heard 
nothing  of  the  Inquisition,  persecutions,  and 
dispersions  of  their  fellow-Jews  In  Europe. 
They  spoke  and  dressed  like  Chinese,  adopted 
Chinese  customs  and  finally  the  children 
borne  by  their  Chinese  wives  gradually  In- 
troduced a  strong  Chinese  element  In  their 
features.  Their  only  connection  with  the  past 
was  expressed  in  their  adherence  to  Jewish 
religious  tradition  and  In  the  communal  life 
around  the  temple  at  Kaifeng — ^the  only 
place  where  <»-ganlaed  Jewish  life  could  ever 
be  traced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ITtb  century  a 
disastrous  flood,  a  frequent  catastn^he  in 
China,  levelled  ancient  Kaifeng  almost  to 
the  ground.  All  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Jews  among  them  escaped.  They  returned 
later,  decimated  by  famine  and  epidemics, 
to  find  their  splendid  synagogue  ruined  and 
most  of  the  Holy  Script\u-es  lost.  They 
plunged  into  a  magnificent  effort  to  rebuild 
It,  and  according  to  reports  of  foreign 
travelers  In  the  early  18th  century,  the  new 
hotise  of  worship  was  again  the  spiritual 
center  for  the  new  faithful  who  gathered 
again  In  their  unhappy  home-town.  Now 
very  few  in  number  and  poor  In  means — all 
other  Jewish  communities  in  China  had  long 
since  disappeared — the  Jews  of  Kaifeng  never 
regained  their  once  fiourlshlng  state.  It  was 
the  beglnxang  of  the  end. 

According  to  information  I  obtained  in 
Shan^al.  their  last  rabbi,  who  still  knew 
a  little  Hebrew,  died  early  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  with  his  passing,  Jewish  religious 
services,  the  only  means  to  attract  the  last 
Israelites  of  China  to  their  faith  and  people, 
raided. 

Some  time  later,  the  synagogue  was  sold 
to  local  Moslems  who  used  its  building  mate- 
rial for  a  mosque.  A  few  scrolls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  last  remaining  priceless  treasure 
of  Chinese  Jews  were  sold  to  Christian  tour- 
ists toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

Missionaries  who  visited  Kaifeng  on  the 
eve  of  the  First  World  War  found  an  ancient 
memorial  stone  standing  forlornly  on  the  site 
of  the  ruined  synagogue.  They  bought  It 
from  the  remaining  Jews  for  the  Mission  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Kaifeng,  where  it 
was  placed  under  one  of  the  pavilions  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Church.  On  Its  tablets,  in 
Chinese  characters,  is  engraved  the  old  his- 
tory of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  a  full  ac- 
coxint  of  the  arrival  of  their  children  Into  the 
remote  Chinese  exile.  One  can  find  them 
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there  today,  silent  witnesses  of  a  vanished 
Jewry  In  the  great  coimtry  of  sorrow. 

In  1900  a  group  <tf  Sephardlc  Jews  In 
Shanghai  organized  a  committee  with  the 
aim  of  rescuing  at  least  a  few  of  the  Jews 
of  Kaifeng.  They  brought  several  of  them  to 
Shanghai,  gave  them  some  money,  installed 
Uiem  In  small  business  and  cared  for  their 
piuely  religious  re-education.  It  was  a  nice 
but  futile  gesture.  In  this  case,  hist<M7  did 
not  admit  of  any  return. 

Ten  years  ago  I  read  in  the  London  JeuHsh 
Chronicle  of  October  12,  1962  a  letter  by  a 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Abraham,  formerly  of  Shanghai, 
then  a  resident  of  Hong  Kong.  She  wrote  that 
one  of  the  Jews  of  Kaifeng  named  Lee  was  a 
friend  of  her  family.  He  was  buried  In  the 
Jewish  cemetery  in  Shanghai,  and  a  tomb- 
stcme  In  Chinese  was  erected  on  his  grave. 
His  son  Samuel  was  brought  up  by  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham's father  and  was  educated  at  the  Shang- 
hai Jewish  School.  He  returned  to  his  native 
Kaifeng  after  the  Second  World  War,  and  died 
there  a  few  years  ago. 

A  Jewish-English  newspaperwoman  told 
me  of  an  Incident  which  occurred  to  her  In 
Shanghai  on  Yom  Klppur  Eve  In  1940.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  shortly  before  Kol  Nidre.  she 
dropped  Into  a  fiorist's.  As  she  was  choosing 
a  basket  of  flowers,  the  Chinese  owner  hur- 
ried her.  saying  that  he  must  close  the  store. 
When  asked  why  the  haste,  he  explained  In 
a  mlxtiure  of  English  and  Chinese  that  on 
that  night  began  his  great  holiday,  with  a 
fast  which  would  continue  until  next  sunset. 
She  was  baffled,  and  looked  more  closely  at 
him  trying  in  vain  to  trace  some  Jewish  fea- 
tures in  his  face.  She  nevertheless  under- 
stood. Ha  was  a  Chinese  Jew. 

This  Is  the  story — a  wistful  chi4>ter  of  a 
wandering  people  whose  sons  grew  roots  in  a 
strange  but  hospitable  land. 

Perhi^s  the  best  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  me  by  the  newspapermen  In  Basle  Is 
given  by  Pearl  Buck  In  the  introduction  to 
her  beautiful  novel  Peony,  devoted  to  the 
Chinese  Jews,  of  whom  she  says:  "Today  even 
the  memory  of  their  origin  Is  gone.  They  are 
Chinese." 
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Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  the  concluding  articles  in  the 
series  on  the  University  of  Illinois  Re- 
habilitation Center  written  by  Carol 
Mathers,  staff  writer  for  the  Champaign 
News-Gtazette. 

I  am  sure  everyone  who  has  followed 
this  series  and  who  has  personal  knowl- 
edge of  a  handicapped  individual  has 
been  impressed  with  what  this  center  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  is  doing  and  its 
plans  for  the  future.  The  center  has  been 
In  operation  for  25  years  and  is  continu- 
ally looking  ahead  for  better  ways  to  help 
the  handicapped  live  pre  Juctive  and  use- 
ful lives.  The  fruit  of  its  efforts  are  hu- 
man beings,  life's  most  Important  and 
valuable  product.  As  the  director  has 
said,  "the  work  is  never  done"  and  may 
I  add  that  it  continue  to  be  successful. 

The  articles  follow: 

Edvcktioh   Also  Important  at 

REHABIUTATION  CENTEH 

(By  Carol  Mathers) 
As  its  name  implies,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Rehabilitation-Education  Center  is  con- 


cerned not  only  with  rehabilitation,  but  with 
education  as  weU.  The  center's  teaching  pro- 
gram, though  less  visible  than  its  rehabilita- 
tion program,  involves  both  hsindicapped  and 
able-bodied  students. 

On  the  less  formal  level,  graduate  assist- 
ants participate  in  the  programs  of  several 
departments  at  the  center.  A  dozen  or  so  of 
these  assistants  usually  work  in  physical 
therapy,  recreation,  blind  services,  and  coun- 
seling every  semester. 

Our  graduate  assistants  receive  some  in- 
struction as  to  the  needs  of  our  students  and 
the  reasons  behind  our  methods,"  physical 
therapist  Chuck  Elmer  explained.  "This  is  not 
a  formalized  program,  but  we  do  have  train- 
ing sessions  for  them." 

The  center  also  instructs  students  engaged 
in  programs  leading  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate degrees.  Although  no  degrees  in  re- 
habilitation are  offered  by  the  university, 
many  students  working  on  degrees  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  blind  education,  driver 
education  and  recreation  use  the  facilities  at 
the  center. 

The  only  formal  undergraduate  course 
taught  by  the  center's  staff  is  kinesiology — 
the  study  of  muscles  and  Joints  in  relation 
to  movement.  The  course  is  taught  to  occu- 
pational therapy  students  in  their  Junior 
year. 

Elmer  and  Pat  McLean,  the  center's  occu- 
pational therapists.  Instruct  the  course,  the 
enrollment  for  which  has  almost  doubled  in 
the  past  year. 

"We  have  38  students  in  kinesiology  this 
semester — really  too  many  for  the  kind  of 
course  we  like  to  teach,"  Elmer  said.  "Begin- 
ning next  faU  the  course  wiU  be  offered  both 
semesters  Instead  of  Just  one,"  he  added. 

EHmer  explained  that  his  course  is  "slanted 
toward  the  medical  and  therapeutic  applica- 
tions" and  that  It  combines  a  lecture  and 
a  lab. 

"A  good  deal  of  the  work  involves  observa- 
tion of  students  at  the  center:  otir  OT  (oc- 
cupational therapy)  students  have  to  spend 
an  entire  day  observing  a  handicapped  stu- 
dent and  then  submit  a  report  of  their  obser- 
vations and  impressions,"  Elmer  said. 

He  added  that  the  center's  students  are  also 
involved  in  the  class's  work  with  muscle  test- 
ing and  range  of  motion  studies. 

"This  kind  of  e]q>erience,  working  directly 
with  a  rehab  patient.  Is  very  valuable."  Elmer 
emphasized.  "First  of  all,  the  OT  students  get 
instant  feedback  from  our  kids — there's  a 
kind  of  Immediate  rapport  because  they're  all 
students. 

"Just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  OT 
students  don't  have  to  put  up  a  front  of  com- 
plete competence,  which  Is  a  deflnite  advan- 
tage." Elmer  continued.  "Most  of  our  kids 
know  more  about  occupational  therapy  than 
the  OT  students  do.  so  its  not  unusual  for  one 
of  our  kids  to  correct  an  OT  student  in  some 
testing  procedure.  This  helps  to  OT  students 
modify  his  techniques  and  learn  from  a  situa- 
tion firsthand." 

In  addition  to  stressing  manual  mus>cle  ex- 
amination and  the  use  of  machines  to  meas- 
ure range  of  Joint  motion,  Elmer's  course  in 
kinesiology  also  aims  to  give  the  students  a 
basic  background  in  the  physiology  of  thera- 
peutic exercise,  crutch  walking,  passive  exer- 
cise, wheelchairs  and  their  prescription  and 
activities  of  dally  living  skills. 

The  biggest  benefit  of  using  the  center  as 
a  teaching  resource,  according  to  Elmer,  is 
that  OT  students  have  a  chance  to  observe 
first-hand  what  can  lie  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation. 

"Our  students  are  excellent  examples  of 
where  rehabilitated  patients  can  go,"  Elmer 
said.  "Our  OT  students  have  something  to 
strive  for  when  they  see  our  kids." 

Using  the  center's  resources,  Elmer  also 
teaches  a  shorter  course  in  rehabilitation 
nursing  to  various  student  nurse  groups  in 
Champaign-Urbana. 
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Ontduate  students  are  Involved  In  almost 
every  phase  ot  the  center's  program.  Director 
of  Recreation  8tan  Labanowlch  estimates 
that  he  has  anywhere  from  two  to  six  grad- 
uate students  per  semester  working  In  his  de- 
partment on  master's  or  doctoral  degrees  in 
Lherapeutlc  recreation. 

"Msmy  students  seeking  credit  to  fulfill  a 
requirement  of  the  therapeutic  recreation 
currlculiun  spend  time  with  us — particularly 
if  they  are  Interested  In  recreation  for  the 
orthopedlcally  handicapped,"  Labanowlch 
said.  "We  supply  the  practical  experience 
with  handicapped  pet^le  which  Is  so  essential 
to  the  student." 

Labanowlch  noted  that  graduate  students 
In  recreation  study  all  the  aspects  of  this 
field.  Including  leadership,  administration, 
teaching  skills — even  corresponding  with 
other  groups. 

Another  type  of  education  In  which  the 
center's  recreation  department  Is  involved 
takes  place  on  the  road  with  the  X7I  Olxz 
Kids.  "We  hold  clinical  seminars  at  various 
universities  while  we're  on  tour  to  demon- 
strate to  students  and  professional  people 
just  what  can  be  done  In  the  field  of  rehabil- 
itation," Labanowlch  explained.  "Many  of 
these  seminars  are  taped  by  the  universities 
for  continued  use  In  their  own  educational 
programs." 

Services  for  the  blind  and  deaf  provide 
another  area  of  practical  experience  for 
graduate  students  in  orlaDtatlon  and  mo- 
bility. 

Department  supervisor  Ron  Texley  expects 
his  first  Intern  this  month,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent from  the  University  of  Nebraska.  "She 
will  do  her  practiciun  under  my  supervision 
and  ril  be  teaching  her  things  like  how  to 
teach  mobility  in  public  schools,  individual 
instruction  of  the  blind  In  Improving  daily 
living  skills  and  braille  skills  and  listening 
training,"  he  said. 

Other  center  staff  members  are  actively  In- 
volved In  the  teaching  of  various  university 
courses  in  many  different  colleges  and  de- 
partments. Director  Timothy  Nugent  said 
that  his  staff  membeis  are  frequently  invited 
to  lecture  or  to  act  as  advisers  to  master's 
and  doctoral  candidates  working  in  research. 

The  center  has  an  elaborate  environmen- 
tal control  laboratory — equipped  with  tread- 
mill, respiratory  gas  analysts  mechanisms, 
electrocardiogram,  machines  which  measiire 
energy  expenditure,  and  video-tape  record- 
ers— In  which  extensive  research  Is  conducted 
on  patients  with  aU  types  of  physical  dU- 
abllitles.  Nugent  estimates  that  an  addi- 
tional quarter-million  dollars  Is  needed  to 
complete  the  lab. 

In  addition.  Nugent  Is  now  developing  "a 
master's  curriculum  In  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation administration  and  master  levri 
studies  in  several  specialities,"  which  will  be 
taught  In  conjunction  with  the  center. 

"The  center  Is  a  valuable  resource,  and 
we  encourage  Its  use  as  such."  Nugent  said. 
"We  can  do  many  kinds  of  teaching  and  re- 
search that  is  not  possible  anywhere  else 
because  of  the  available  disabled-student 
population. 

"The  center  Is  a  wonderful  teaching  tool — 
and  in  the  future  we  hope  to  use  It  even 
more  extensively,"  he  said. 

University  op  Illinois  Rxhabiutation  Cia*- 
TER     Has    IinxaKATioifAi.    Impact — Many 
ARCHrrec-i  UKAL    BAnixas    to    Handicai'I'ED 
Eliminatsd  by  Cxnter's  Work 
(By  Carol  Mathers) 
The  University  of  Illinois  Rehabilitation- 
Education  Center  Is  rebuilding  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  UI  students  every  year,  but  Its 
sphere  of  Influence  goes  beyond  the  campus — 
iis  reputation  and  Its  work  are  having  na- 
tional and  International  Impact. 

"For  example.  Edmoet  all  of  the  research 
which  has  been  done  on  American  standards 
(for  making  buildings  and  faculties  acces- 
sible   to   the   physically  handicapped)    was 
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done  here  at  the  center,"  said  director  Timo- 
thy Nugent.  Nugent  was  director  of  research 
and  development  on  the  American  standards 
projects. 

In  1971  the  standards  resulted  In  federal 
legtslatlcox  to  ellmlnato  many  of  the  archi- 
tectural barriers  which.  In  Nugent's  wards, 
"result  In  a  tremendoua  loss  at  human  re- 
sources by  preventing  the  physically  handi- 
capped from  pursuing  their  aspirations,  de- 
veloping their  talents  and  exercising  their 
skills." 

Some  of  the  barriers  with  which  the  cen- 
ter's research  Is  especially  concerned  Include 
the  construction  of  ramps  Instead  of  or  In 
addition  to  stairs,  widths  of  doorways  and 
hallways,  the  design  of  public  restrooms, 
safety  factors  such  as  audible  and  visual 
warning  signals,  the  design  of  public  tele- 
phones, the  design  of  public  restaurants  and 
hotels  and  the  design  of  public  recreation 
and  assembly  areas. 

"Of  course,  you  can't  make  ail  public 
buildings  and  facilities  accessible  overnight," 
Nugent  acknowledged.  "We're  going  to  be  us- 
ing our  present  buildings  for  decades  to 
come — so  these  must  be  modified  in  all  ways 
possible  to  permit  their  use  by  the  physically 
handicapped.  But  buildings  which  are  cur- 
rently being  designed  or  built  can  and  mtist 
take  these  people  into  aBUdderation." 

Every  building  ooostrueted  on  the  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana  campus  la  the  past  13  years 
has  been  required  to  hifve  its  plans  previ- 
ously approved  by  Nugent  to  insure  Its  ac- 
cessibility. More  than  100  ramps  have  been 
constructed  and  numerous  other  modifica- 
tions made  in  the  older  buildings  on  campus. 

"The  campus  today  is  quite  accessible." 
Nugent  said.  "But  downtown,  in  the  oom- 
muntty — that's  another  story.  We  can  cut 
curbs  on  campus  and  construct  ramps  into 
buildings,  but  it's  harder  to  get  these  ttUng^ 
done  in  town." 

Most  of  the  standards  which  resalted  from 
the  researdi  done  at  the  center  can  be  in- 
corporated Into  public  buildings  without  loss 
of  space  or  function  to  the  able-bodied  per- 
son, and  without  any  extra  cost. 

Furthermore.  Nugent  noted,  the  recom- 
mended standards  would  benefit  not  only  the 
physically  handicapped  but  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well. 

"For  example."  Nugent  said,  "we  designed 
a  fold-away  shower  seat  to  enable  a  wheel- 
chair, person  or  an  able-bodied  person  to 
use  the  same  shower  stall.  When  we  installed 
them  we  expected  them  to  last  several  years. 
But  they  wore  out  in  less  than  six  months — 
and  we  discovered  that  all  the  AB  students 
preferred  to  use  the  showers  with  the  seats 
down,  too!" 

Another  example  Is  the  use  of  ramps  on 
campus.  A  survey  revealed  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  students  and  professors  on 
campus  use  the  ramps  instead  of  the  stairs, 
even  when  the  two  were  constructed  side 
by  side. 

When  Nugent,  his  staff  and  students  aren't 
engaged  In  research  on  architectural  bar- 
riers, they  are  exploring  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  function  of  the  permanently  dis- 
abled. Extensive  research  has  been  done  at 
the  center  on  heat  adjustment  of  the  para- 
lyzed person,  the  mechanics  and  energy  ex- 
penditure of  wheeling,  range  and  motion  of 
the  orthopedlcally  handicapped  and  recrea- 
tion skills. 

In  addition,  lining  the  walls  of  Nugent's 
office  there  are  scores  of  theses  summarizing 
research  on  paraplegia  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  center  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects including  adaptive  equipment,  social 
adjustment,  analysis  of  dally  living  activi- 
ties, employer  prejudice,  driver  skills  (and 
their  relation  to  Insurance  laws) ,  sports  par- 
ticipation— even  an  analysis  of  the  dreams 
of  paraplegics. 

Transportation  research  is  another  field  in 
which  the  center  and  its  staff  have  pioneered. 
Twenty  years  ago  Nugent  designed  a  hy- 
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drauUc  lift  which  could  be  built  Into  a  stand- 
ard bus  to  enable  wheelchair  patients  to  use 
public  transportation. 

"Today  we're  still  the  only  people  to  have 
buses  like  that,"  Nugent  said.  "In  fact,  I 
had  a  call  last  month  from  Washington — the 
government  wants  to  buy  2a  of  our  buses, 
and  seven  mass  transit  districts  have  been 
here  to  review  our  system." 

In  addition  to  all  bis  other  duties,  Nu- 
gent is  serving  his  second  term  as  president 
of  the  National  Pa^^>legla  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  is  promoting  resear^  on  spinal 
cord  injury  through  research  seminars  and 
the  establishment  of  a  910,000  »t«""i»»  award, 
the  first  of  which  will  be  granted  this  sum- 
mer "to  the  individual  who  has  made  the 
most  significant  contribution  toward  a  cvue 
for  paraplegia." 

"We've  come  a  long  way  in  the  treatment 
of  spinal  cord  injury  and  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics— but 
there's  stlU  a  lot  to  be  done,"  Nugent 
stressed.  "We've  got  to  do  more  than  preach 
prevention — we've  got  to  try  to  find  a  cure." 

RXCaXATIOK   Is  IlCPOBTAKT  AT  RXHA- 
BIUTATIOK  CKNTES 

(By  Carol  Mathers) 

Being  a  coUege  student — disabled  or  otti- 
erwlse — isn't  easy.  It  means  a  lot  of  long 
hard  hours  pounding  the  books. 

But  the  Univeralty  of  lUinols  BehabUlta- 
tlon-Education  Center's  staff  has  always  be- 
lieved that  its  st\idents  should  be  involved 
in  all  phases  at  university  life — both  aca- 
demic and  extra-Qorricular. 

In  fact,  so  committed  is  the  center  to  this 
total  involvement  that  It  Kpaamon  a  broad 
range  of  activities  for  its  students  and.  ac- 
cording to  one  quadriplegic,  "It  you  dont 
have  time  to  get  Into  some  o<  Umm  activltlefl; 
you'd  better  make  time  I" 

Probably  the  best-knowa  at  ttieae  activi- 
ties are  the  wheelchair  sports  events.  Orga- 
nised wheelchair  basketball  was  bom  at  the 
University  of  lUlnata.  and  since  the  first  na- 
tional tournament  in  1949.  has  q>read  across 
the  nation  to  include  more  than  60  organised 
teams  in  11  conferences. 

Stan  Labanowlch,  recreation  and  athletics 
supervisor  at  the  center  for  the  pciat  nine 
years,  urges  every  student  at  the  center  to 
become  involved  In  an  activity  program. 
"Between  tra^  and  field  events,  football, 
basketball,  swimming,  bowling,  table  tennis, 
archery,  square  dancing,  fencing  and  volley- 
ball, we  Involve  almost  all  the  students," 
Labanowlch  said.  "Kids  vho  don't  partici- 
pate directly  in  the  sp<»t8  an  Involved  la 
other  ways — as  cheerleaders,  manwgers,  at 
ticket-takers. 

"In  fact,  we  regard  activities  and  recreation 
as  one  of  the  most  Important  services  of  the 
center."  Labanowlch  added.  "The  enthusiasm 
of  the  kids  Is  reflected  in  the  Intensity  of 
their  participation." 

Playing  Is  serious  business  around  the 
center.  In  1909  and  1970  the  Glza  Kids,  the 
UI  wheelchair  basketball  team,  won  the  na- 
tional championship.  The  team  practices  at 
least  three  times  a  week  with  Labanowlch, 
who  coaches  all  the  center's  teams. 

But  the  importance  of  sports  participation 
goes  beyond  the  game  Itself,  according  to 
Labanowlch.  "Playing  sports  offers  these  kids 
opportunities  they've  never  had  before.  Most 
of  them  have  never  played  wheelchair  games 
of  any  kind  before  they  come  here — and  kids 
crippled  from  childhood  have  never  thrown 
a  ball,  even  though  they  may  have  wanted 
to,  because  their  parents  sheltered  them  too 
much,"  he  said. 

For  students  who  make  the  Oizz  Kids  team, 
the  experiences  are  even  more  far-reaching, 
"We  go  on  tour  every  January  between  semes- 
ters," Labanowlch  explained.  "We  spend  10 
days  traveling  out  of  state,  playing  other 
wheelchair  teams  and  putting  on  demon- 
strations for  the  public.  For  some  of  our  kids. 
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this  Is  the  first  time  they've  ever  been  in  a 
motel  or  a  nice  restanrant  or  on  an  air- 
plane," he  said.  ..,.., 
With  only  three  other  college  wheelchair 
basketbaU  teams  in  the  country,  the  Qlzz 
Kids  play  most  of  their  games  against  com- 
munity wheelchair  teams— like  the  C-U 
Black  Knights,  many  of  which  are  XTI  gradu- 
ates and  themselves  former  Glzz  Kids.  There 
are  no  other  college  wheelchair  football  teams 
in  the  country. 

"We  get  inquiries  all  the  time  about  how 
to  start  these  teams  at  colleges."  Labanowlch 
noted,  "but  there's  always  the  problem  of 
faculties  and  money."  All  fund-raising  for 
the  UI  team  Is  done  by  the  Gizz  Kids  them- 
selves. 

Two  organizations  promoting  the  expan- 
sion of  wheelchair  sports  are  the  Wheelchair 
Basketball  Assn.  and  the  National  Wheel- 
chair Athletic  Assn.,  which  supervises  all 
wheelchair  sports  except  basketball.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  NWAA,  national  games 
are  held  in  New  York  every  year.  Teams  from 

the    center    never    fall    to    

they've  been  national  champs  nine  out  of 
12  years  for  men  and  six  out  of  nine  years 
for  women. 

In  addition  to  the  national  games,  inter- 
national games  are  held  annually  in  England. 
Every  fourth  year,  these  games  are  moved 
to  the  site  of  the  Olympics  for  the  "Para- 
olympics." 

Except  in  basketball,  competitors  are 
grouped  by  classes  according  to  the  severity 
of  their  disability.  According  to  Labanowlch, 
every  player  competes  in  a  wheelchair,  even 
If  ne  is  not  usually  confined  to  one. 

"The  wheelchair  is  the  conunon  denomina- 
tor," Labanowlch  exidalned.  "It's  like  hock- 
ey— ^If  everyone  out  there  Is  on  skates,  you 
don't  have  one  guy  playing  in  rubber  boots." 
The  growth  of  wheelchair  sports  has  been 
"fantastic."  according  to  Labanowlch.  "It's 
doubled  in  the  past  few  years  and  will  mush- 
room in  the  future."  he  predicted. 

Its  greatest  Impact  may  very  well  take 
place  off  the  field.  "The  more  games  we  play 
the  more  people  we  come  in  contact  with," 
Labanowlch  said.  "And  the  more  people  we 
meet,  the  more  chance  we  have  to  educate 
the  public  about  physicaUy  disabled  people. 
"On  our  tours,  for  instance,  we  are  very 
effective  in  breaking  down  preconceived  at- 
titudes toward  the  handicapped.  It's  amazing 
the  Impact  we  have  on  professionals  and 
students  in  rehabilitation  training,  as  well  as 
the  general  pubUc,"  be  added. 

"But  most  of  all,  this  is  our  chance  to  do 
for  others.  By  example,  we  can  show  people 
in  other  communities  just  what  is  possible, 
what  activities  they  can  organize  for  handi- 
capped pec^le  in  their  area,"  Labanowlch 
said. 

"For  example,  our  kids  don't  particularly 
like  to  square  dance.  But  when  we  go  on 
tour,  we  always  put  on  a  demonstration  of 
square  dancing  because,  like  I  tell  the  kids, 
even  though  it's  not  popular  here  It  might 
be  very  popular  someplace  else.  The  more 
ideas  we  can  give  people,  the  better,"  Laban- 
owlch stressed.  "We  have  an  obligation  to 
educate  the  puWlc." 

Another  organization  at  the  center,  dedi- 
cated to  educating  the  public  and  doing  for 
.  others,  is  Delta  Sigma  Omlcron.  D80  Is  a 
service  fraternity  whose  members  are  all 
physically  disabled.  It  began  almost  25  years 
ago,  when  the  program  was  still  on  the  Qales- 
burg  campus,  to  prove  that  "the  best  reha- 
bilitation therapy  Is  to  serve  others  and  not 
wait  for  others  to  serve  you." 

Since  its  Incorporatton  in  1949,  DSO  had 
taken  that  pledige  seriously,  contributing 
more  than  $30,000  to  charitable  organisa- 
tions all  over  the  country.  Since  then  It  has 
also  sponsored  the  National  Wheelcbalr 
BasketbaU  Invitational  Tournament  every 
year. 

In  addition.  DSO  members  publish  a  year- 
book which  has  become  one  of  the  Center's 
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chief  educational  and  public  relations  tools. 
"Sigma  Signs"  graphically  explains  the  cen- 
ter and  its  operation,  and  helps  to  show  the 
public  what  the  rehabilitated  can  accom- 
pUA. 

DBO,  its  members  say,  exists  to  serve  oth- 
ers. It  holds  an  orientation  week  for  new  stu- 
dents each  fall,  lectures  to  many  on-  and  off- 
campus  groups,  sends  entertainment  group* 
to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and  finances 
special  center  needs  and  activities. 

Said  one  member,  "DSO  Is  our  way  of  giv- 
ing back  some  of  what  we  have  received." 

REHABnjTATION  CENTER  GaADUATES  HaVS 

NoRUAi.  Lives 
(By  Carol  Mathers) 
Jackie  and  Don  Grazier  have  been  married 
almost  five  years. 

They  live  in  a  first-floor,  two-bedroom 
apartment  which  Jackie,  although  she  works 
full  time,  maintains  by  herself. 

Don  is  employed  by  the  University  of  Il- 
linois office  of  administrative  studies  and 
goes  to  school  part-time.  He  is  majoring  in 
accountancy. 

The  Graziers  would  seem  to  typify  young 
married  America,  They  even  have  yotmg  mar- 
ried America's  biggest  reason  to  be  happy— 
they  are  expecting  their  first  chUd. 

All  this  would  not  be  extraordinary  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  Graziers  are  both  se- 
verely physically  disabled.  Jackie  Is  a  partial 
paraplegic  (paralysis  In  the  lower  extremi- 
ties) and  Don  is  a  victim  of  birth  defects 
which  left  him  with  underdeveloped,  i4e- 
less  arms  and  legs.  ' 

Don  and  Jackie  attribute  their  present  life- 
style to  the  University  of  Illinois  Education- 
Rehabilitation  Center  where  they  both  were 
students. 

"It's  hard  to  say  what  Ufe  would  have 
been  like  without  the  center,"  Don  reflected, 
"but  it  c»talnly  wouldn't  have  been  any- 
thing like  this!" 

UntU  he  came  to  the  \uiiverslty,  Don  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  institutions  of  one 
kind  or  another.  "Some  doctor— I  wish  now 
I  could  get  my  hands  on  him — told  my  par- 
ents that  I'd  never  be  able  to  do  anything 
and  that  they  should  put  me  In  a  custodial 
care  home  as  soon  as  possible,"  Don  recalled. 
"They  did — and  I  was  there  for  more  than 
six  years,  untU  I  was  19,"  he  added.  "What  a 
waste  of  timet" 

Then  Don  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Physical  Medicine  for  evaluation. 
"There  they  discovered  that  I  wasnt  exactly 
stupid,"  Don  said  with  a  wry  smile.  "I  was 
allowed  to  finish  high  school  through  a  cor- 
respondence course,  and  then  I  attended  New 
York  University  nl^t  school  for  a  year." 

But  Don's  dream  was  a  college  education — 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  "In  1969  when  I 
was  looking  for  a  school,  niltu^  was  the 
only  place  where  they  would  take  wheel- 
chair students."  Don  said.  "Oh,  there  were 
other  schools  that  said  they'd  take  me — ^but 
only  if  I  brought  a  fiUltlme  attendant  with 
me.  I  Just  couldn't  see  that." 

Far  from  requiring  an  attendant,  the  cen- 
ter emphatically  forbids  them.  "When  I  ar- 
rived here  for  my  Interview,  they  t<dd  me 
I'd  have  to  push  myself  up  the  ramp  (lead- 
ing to  the  center's  front  door)  before  they'd 
talk  to  me. 

"It  took  me  three  hours  to  go  about  thirty 
feet — but  I  finaUy  made  It,"  Don  said  with 
a  satisfied  smile. 

But  getting  accepted  at  the  center  was 
hardly  half  the  battle.  "I'd  never  been  inde- 
pendent before,"  Don  said,  "and  it  wasn't 
easy  being  on  my  own.  It  was  fun — but  It 
wasn't  easy." 

Unassisted,  it  took  three  hoius  for  Don  to 
dress  himself  with  the  use  of  various  helping 
devices.  "With  a  full  study  load,  I  just 
couldn't  afford  that  kind  of  time,"  he  said. 
"But  the  way  they  stress  Independence  at 
the  center — I  really  dldnt  want  to  tell  Tim 
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(Nugent,    the    center's    director)     that    I 
couldn't  dress  myself." 

Finally,  though,  the  process  became  too 
impractical,  so  Don  broke  down  and  went  to 
see  Nugent.  "I  finaUy  convinced  him  it  just 
wasn't  worth  it  and  told  him  that  I  had  de- 
cided to  pay  a  roommate  to  help  me,"  Don 
recaUed.  "Tim  was  understanding,  but  not 
exactly  overjoyed.  He  said.  "OJK. — but  offi- 
cially we  dont  know  anything  about  this.'  " 
That  was  the  only  concession  which  the 
center — or  Don— made  in  his  fight  to  over- 
come his  physical  disability  and  achieve 
functional  Independence.  Using  his  mouth 
and  several  simple  devices  held  in  his  teeth, 
Don  performs  all  other  activities  of  daUy  liv- 
ing that  an  able-bodied  man  does. 

Holding  a  short  hooked  stick  in  his  mouth, 
Don  comf>en6ates  for  bis  useless  hands.  He  is 
able  to  read,  write,  dial  a  phone— even  oook 
a  meal — without  assistance. 

"I  \ised  to  write  holding  the  pen  in  my 
mouth — but  being  that  close  to  the  paper 
gave  me  eye  strain,"  Don  explained.  "I  de- 
signed my  pen-holder — and  moat  of  my  other 
devices — myself.  The  simpler  the  better." 

WhUe  Don  was  becoming  self-sufficient, 
Jackie  was  also  making  adjustments  In  her 
life,  which  had  been  drastically  changed  at 
age  16  i^en  she  feU  off  a  ladder  and  pinched 
her  spinal  cord. 

"That  accident  changed  my  life,"  Jackie 
said.  "In  a  way  it  was  even  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. There  were  five  kids  in  my  family  and 
I  never  gave  coUege  a  thought — until  my  ac- 
cident," Jackie  said. 

When  she  returned  to  high  school  after 
lengthy  hospitalization,  the  school  nurse  be- 
gan trying  to  convince  Jackie  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  minols  had  everything  Jackie 
needed. 

"We  co\Udnt  have  afforded  college  before, 
but  after  my  accident.  I  was  eligible  for  bene- 
fits from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation," Jackie  explained. 

"I  was  still  afraid  of  going  away  to  school, 
but  my  father  Just  said  of  course  I  was  go- 
ing, since  I  had  the  opportunity,  and  that 
was  that,"  she  added. 

Jackie  was  a  sophomore,  majoring  in  de- 
mentary  education,  when  she  met  Don  at  the 
center.  They  admit  they  weren't  too  im- 
pressed with  each  other  at  first  glance. 

"Talk  about  an  on  agaln-off  again  rela- 
tionship— that  was  ours  I"  Jackie  said  with  a 
laugh. 

But  eventually  they  decided  to  marry.  Re- 
action to  their  announcement  was  generally 
favorable,  although  Don  recalled  that  his 
father  was  not  convinced  it  was  a  sound 
idea. 

"He  just  said  he  hoped  I  knew  what  I  was 
getting  into  and  washed  his  hands  of  the 
whole  thing,"  Dcm  said. 

As  soon  as  Jackie's  teaching  position  with 
Unit  4  was  confirmed,  they  were  married. 
With  Don's  Job  at  the  university,  they  lived 
a  comfortable  life. 

"But  I  decided  that  classroom  teaching 
wasnt  for  me,"  Jackie  said,  "and  about  the 
time  I  decided  that  classroom  teaching  really 
wasn't  for  me,"  Jackie  said,  "and  about 
the  time  I  decided  to  leave.  I  sort  of  fell  into 
the  Job  as  receptionist  at  the  center." 

Shortly  thereafter  a  position  in  the  depart- 
ment of  blind  services  opened  up,  and  Jackie 
took  the  job.  She's  been  there  ever  since. 

"I  hadn't  been  working  at  the  center  very 
long  before  Mr.  Nugent  started  urging  me  to 
take  driving  lessons,"  Jackie  said.  "I  was 
absolutely  terrified,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
cotUdn't  convince  me." 

But  Nugent  can  be  very  persuasive  and  he 
usually  accomplishes  what  he  sets  out  to  do. 
"Once  I  started  taking  lessons,  I  gained  a 
little  confidence."  Jackie  recalled.  "Chudc 
Elmer  (the  center's  physical  therapUt  and 
driver  education  teacher )  was  wonderful  and 
very  patient." 

Learning  to  drive  was  a  big  financial  plus — 
the  Orazlers  had  been  q;>ending  about  9100  • 
njonth  oil  cab  fares.  "I  knew  what  an  ad- 
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vantage  It  would  be  and  I  wanted  to  surprise 
Don — BO  I  kept  my  lessons  a  secret  for  six 
months."  Jackie  said. 

Don  added,  "At  Cbristmas  she  preoented  me 
with  her  driver's  license  and  a  diary  she'd 
kept  of  all  her  experiences.  I  was  so  shocked, 
I  couldnt  speak !" 

He  was  also  very  proud.  Today  the  Oraziers 
can  travel  independently  any  time  they  want 
to.  Ijast  spring  they  went  to  Philadelphia — 
"Just  the  two  of  us,  and  Jackie  drove  every 
mile  of  the  way,"  Don  beamed. 

Achieving  the  Independence  of  being  able 
to  drive  was  a  big  step — but  not  nearly  as  big 
as  the  one  the  Oraziers  are  about  to  take. 

"It's  still  a  little  unreal — parenthood,"  Don 
admitted.  "We're  awfully  excited  about  this 
baby — but  fathers  have  their  own  hang-ups 
during  pregnancy,  you  know.  It  isnt  easy  for 
us,  either!" 

Jackie  has  been  "almost  too  busy  to  worry" 
with  all  the  arrangements  to  make.  "Actually, 
we're  not  making  any  major  alterations  in  the 
apartment,"  she  said.  "Just  the  usual  stuS 
like  moving  dangerous  household  items  out 
of  the  reach  of  children." 

"We  know  our  child  is  going  to  have  some 
unusual  adjustments  to  make,"  Don  said. 
"For  example,  If  someone  hands  me  some- 
thing, I  have  to  take  it  In  my  mouth.  So 
maybe  our  child  will  go  around  shoving 
things  into  people's  mouths  for  a  while.  But 
hell  learn." 

"Hell  have  the  outlook  of  both  worlds — 
two  different  perspectives,"  Jackie  added. 

So  the  nursery  is  shaping  up  and  the  pro- 
spective parents  have  names  all  picked  out. 
"We're  Just  about  ready,"  they  said. 

But  their  shining  eyes  said  more  than  that. 
"We're  not  Just  ready — we  re  ecstatic." 

UmvERsriT      OP     Illinois     Rehabiutation 
Centex  Not  Complacent 

(By  Carol  Mathers) 

The  rehabilitation-education  program  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  is  celebrating  its 
26th  anniversary.  It  is  a  time  for  pride  for 
the  Rehabilitation-Education  Center  and  its 
Btair. 

But  it  Is  also  a  time  for  looking  into  the 
future.  The  center's  director,  Timothy  J. 
Nugent,  is  not  a  man  to  rest  on  his  laurels. 

Nugent  believes  that  the  work  has  only  be- 
gun. Many  doors  have  been  opened — but  peo- 
ple are  Just  now  beginning  to  go  through 
them. 

"We  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
educate  the  public,"  Nugent  emphasized.  He 
wants  to  overcome  a  long  tradition  of  preju- 
dice against  the  physically  disabled — a  preju- 
dice bom  of  Ignorance,  but  a  prejudice 
nevertheless. 

"So  often  people  have  one  singular  associa- 
tion with  a  handicapped  person  and  they 
lump  all  other  handicapped  people  together," 
Nugent  said. 

"For  example,  I  had  a  professor  tell  me  he 
dldnt  want  any  more  of  our  kids  In  his 
course  because  he  said  they  simply  couldn't 
do  the  work  required,"  Nugent  said.  "He 
didn't  know  we  had  already  graduated  seven 
honor  students  in  that  same  curriculum. 

"It  turned  out  that  this  prof  had  had  one 
blind  student  who  did  very  poorly.  He  as- 
sumed she  was  a  bad  student  because  she 
was  blind,"  Nugent  continues.  "That  wasnt 
it  at  all — she  was  a  bad  student  Just  because 
she  was  a  bad  student,  and  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her  blindness." 

Joe  Konitzkl,  the  center's  admissions  di- 
rector, added  that  his  department  sometimes 
has  trouble  with  professors  who  are  preju- 
diced in  the  opposite  respect. 

"We  still  And  some  professors  who  grade 
handicapped  students  leniently  because  they 
think  the  kids  need  a  break,"  Konitzkl  said. 

The  goal  of  public  education  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  achieved.  Organizations  such  as 
Delta  Sigma  Omlcron,  th3  UI  Oizz  Kids,  and 
the  National  Paraplegia  Foundation,  pnmtote 
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programs  of  public  education  which  cany 
the  message  all  over  the  world. 

"This  Is  a  two-way  street,  of  course,"  Nu- 
gent added.  "A  change  in  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public  comes  only  when  there  is 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  physically 
disabled.  They  have  to  be  shown  what  they 
can  do — and  they  have  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  do  it." 

That  idea  lies  behind  much  of  the  stand- 
ards research  that  Nugent  and  his  staff  at  the 
center  have  done.  "It  all  begins  with  accessi- 
bility," he  stressed.  "We  can't  shut  out  the 
physically  disabled — and  that's  what  we  do 
when  we  erect  architectural  barriers." 

The  elimination  of  as  many  of  these  bar- 
riers as  possible  had  top  priority  in  the  1960'6. 
In  the  1970'8,  Nugent  predicts  more  extensive 
medical  research  on  spinal  cord  injury  and 
increased  accessibility. 

"The  medical  research  is  essential,"  Nu- 
gent emphasized.  "We  can't  innoculate 
against  spinal  cord  injury  and  eliminate  it 
the  way  we  did  so  many  other  things.  We 
can't  wipe  it  out  the  way  we  did  polio — for 
instance. 

"On  the  contrary,  since  the  majority  of 
spinal  cord  injuries  are  the  result  of  car 
accidents — which  are  on  the  increase — and 
leisure-time  activities  such  as  swimming  and 
diving — which  are  also  on  the  Increase  we 
can  expect  the  incidence  of  spinal  cord  in- 
Jury  to  increase  as  well,"  Nugent  explained. 

"As  for  the  architectural  barriers,"  he  con- 
tinues, "the  battle  is  by  no  means  won.  But 
we've  made  a  start.  I'm  constantly  being 
called  on  to  deliver  addresses  to  various 
groups  of  architects,  legislators,  and  city 
planners.  Otir  message  is  getting  throxigh." 

Nugent  believes  that  more  and  more  col- 
lege campuses  will  become  accessible  to  phys- 
ically disabled  students  in  the  future.  "We 
had  to  develop  our  campus  and  program  the 
hard  way — by  ourselves,"  he  said.  "But  now 
we  are  responsible  for  training  the  faculty  of 
seven  other  luilverslties.  And  in  the  future, 
more  and  more  universities  will  be  using  our 
facilities  as  a  training  resource." 

For  the  center  itself,  Nugent  has  great 
plans.  His  chief  and  most  Immediate  objec- 
tive is  the  completion  of  phase  two  of  the 
center's  building  program. 

"What  we  have  here  now  is  Just  phase  one," 
Nugent  explained.  "Phase  two  will  include 
a  gym  and  swimming  pool  in  a  two-story  ad- 
dition, plus  a  new  wing  of  offices  and  re- 
search labs." 

No  official  steps  to  complete  phase  two  of 
the  center  have  yet  been  taken  by  the  TTnl- 
verslty,  but  Nugent  said,  "That  phase  two 
will  be  finished  in  two  years  or  I  won't  be 
here." 

The  center  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future — ^not  Just  in  size,  but  In  reputation 
also.  It  Is  In  a  unique  position  to  be  the 
number  one  rehabilitation-education  pro- 
gram in  the  nation — or  the  world. 

"We  have  12  disciplines  working  together 
here,"  Nugent  said.  "With  only  seven  full- 
time  staff  members — another  area  for  future 
increases — we  get  more  than  200  special  re- 
quests a  week  on  all  phases  of  rehabilitation 
facilities,  treatment,  transportation,  therapy, 
research. 

"•n»e  work,"  he  said,  "is  never  done." 
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1970  CENSUS  RESULTS  FOR 
INDIANA'S  NINTH  DISTRICT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  22.  1972 

Bdr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  my  Washington  Re- 


port on  the  1970  Census  results  for  In- 
diana's Ninth  District: 

Washington  Repobt — Census  Report 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  you  com- 
pare with  your  Hooeier  neighbors  In  age, 
life  style,  housing  and  voting,  you  will  find 
intereeting  the  following  information  from 
the  1970  Bureau  of  the  Census  report  on  the 
new  Indiana  Congressional  Districts. 

The  19-county  Ninth  District  has  the  least 
number  of  residents  per  square  mile  of  any 
of  the  state's  11  Congressional  Districts.  More 
than  half  of  its  residents,  54.4  percent  to  be 
exact,  are  classified  as  rural  residents.  It  has 
the  least  number  of  residents  living  in  metro- 
politan areas,  end  Is  the  only  Congressional 
District  without  a  "central  city"  designation. 

While  the  Census  information  is  a  sta- 
tistical report  of  population  distribution, 
housing  patterns  and  election  trends,  it 
nonetheless  provides  many  Insights  into  the 
makeup  and  character  of  the  Ninth  District 
and  Southeastern  Indiana.  The  report  In- 
cludes the  following  facts: 

population 

The  Ninth  District  has  472,321  residents, 
9.1  percent  of  the  state's  population.  The 
median  age  (that  point  at  which  exactly 
one-half  the  reeldents  are  above  or  below) 
is  27.7  years.  The  median  voting  age  ( 18  and 
over)  is  43.1  years.  The  Ninth  District  has 
the  smallest  percentage  of  blacks  (1.8% )  and 
other  PQlnorlty  groups  of  any  of  Indiana's  11 
Congressional  Districts. 

The  District  has  mirrored  the  state's  pop- 
ulation growth.  The  District's  peculation  in- 
creased by  11.1  percent  In  the  1960-1970  pe- 
riod. The  state's  population  increased  by 
11.4  percent  in  that  time.  The  median  age 
in  Indiana — 27.3  years — is  about  the  same 
as  the  District's  27.7  years. 

The  rural  makeup  of  the  District  is  em- 
phasized through  some  compcurisons  with 
state  statistics.  There  are  78  persons  per 
square  mile  in  the  District,  as  compared  to 
143.9  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  2,894.2 
persons  per  square  mile  In  the  First  District 
In  Lake  County. 

According  to  the  Census  figures,  64.9  per- 
cent of  Indiana's  residents  live  in  urban 
areas,  as  compared  to  45.6  percent  in  the 
Ninth  District.  There  are  311,393  Ninth  Dis- 
trict residents  living  in  non-metropoliten 
areas,  by  far  the  highest  total  among  the  II 
Districts. 

There  are  more  females  (241,827)  than 
males  (230,494)  in  the  District.  The  p<cu- 
lation  breakdown  by  age  is  not  significantly 
different  from  the  breakdowns  among  the 
state's  other  10  Districts.  The  age  makeup 
of  the  District  includes: 

Under  6  years,  42,733;  6  to  19,  00313;  14  to 
17,  38,640;  18  to  20,  21,129. 

Twenty-one  to  24  years.  26,930;  25  to  34. 
69,166;  36  to  44,  63,132;  46  to  64,  92,742;  over 
65  years,  47,047. 

housing 

The  Ninth  District  has  156,905  housing 
imits,  76.8  percent  of  them  owner-occupied. 
This  is  the  second  highest  percentage  among 
the  11  Districts.  Of  the  total  number  of  hous- 
ing units,  however,  21.017  lack  some  or  all 
plumbing  facilities,  and  this  is  the  highest 
total.  The  median  value  of  owner-occupied 
housing  units  in  the  Ninth  District  is  $12,800, 
as  compared  to  a  state  median  value  of 
$13,800. 

The  median  rent  in  the  Ninth  District  is 
listed  as  $68  per  month,  the  second  lowest  in 
the  state.  The  state  median  for  rent  is  listed 
as  $83,  and  rentals  range  from  $66  in  the 
Eighth  District  to  $95  In  the  Eleventh 
District. 

elections 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  169.617 
Ninth  District  residents  went  to  the  polls  to 
vote  for  a  Congressional  candidate  in  1970. 
This  was  the  second  highest  voter  turn-out 
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total  amMtc  th»  11  Districts.  In  1968.  tba 
Ninth  District  voters  were  third  in  total  tum> 
out  for  the  Congressional  Race. 

Ninth  District  voters  ranked  second  in 
tum-ont  for  the  Ft— ktentlal  eiactlon  In  1968, 
and  third  in  the  Pnsldenttol  electkux  in 
1964. 


REGIONAL  COUNCILS  CONCEN- 
TRATE FEDERAL  POWER  AND 
CONTROL  OVER  STATE  AND  LO- 
CAL GOVERNMENTS  AND  THE 
LIVES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEC^LE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  LOUISI&NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1972— page  4272—1  called  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  Executiye 
Order  11647,  "Federal  regional  councils." 
which  established  a  Federal  regional 
council  tot  each  of  the  10  standard 
Federal  regions  supposedly  to  develop 
"closer  working  relationships  between 
major  Federal  grantmaklng  agencies 
and  State  and  local  governments  and 
improved  coordination  of  the  categorical 
grant  system." 

Presidoit  Nixon  campaigned  on  a 
promise  to  bring  the  workings  of  Gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people.  Indeed,  he 
has.  but  rather  than  bringing  the  people 
closer  to  or  into  the  Government.  Execu- 
tive Order  11647  brings  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  awesome 
power  of  the  Government  closer  to  the 
people  and  strengthens  already  extensive 
Federal  ccmtrol  over  every  aspect  of 
American  life.  The  menacing  "Big 
Brother"  of  Orwell's  "1984"  comes  even 
closer  because  of  Executive  Order  11647. 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director  of 
the  OfiSce  of  Management  and  Budget 
explaining  the  President's  actions  and 
his  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  this  Ex- 
ecutive order  along  with  the  text  of  the 
Executive  order  ftdlows  my  remarks: 
Executive  Office 
OP  THE  President, 
Ofwice  or  Manacemxnt  anb  Budget, 

Wathiuntom,  D.C.,  May  18. 1972. 
Hon.  John  Raskk, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington.  DX!. 

Dear  Ma.  Rasick:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  In  reference  to  Executive  Order 
11647  and  the  effect  of  establishing  a  uniform 
pattern  of  regional  otganlzation  for  Federal 
agencies  and  ten  Federal  Regional  Councils. 
Your  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  16  have  recently 
been  called  to  my  attention. 

Three  years  ago,  the  President  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  a  chaotic  pattern  of  re- 
gional organization  among  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  programs  of  grant  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments.  The  regional 
offices  of  the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devtfopment.  Labor,  Transportation, 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  as  well  as 
other  grant  aaslstanee  agencies  such  as  the 
Office  of  Economic  (^n>ortunlty  and  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  bad  been  located  to 
a  variety  of  cities  over  the  years.  As  a  result 
it  was  necessary,  for  example,  for  the  mayor 
of  a  city  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  Governor's 
Office  in  working  wfth  Federal  agencies  to 
travrt  to  ChartoH— »ine,  Virginia,  Washlng- 
toa,  D.C..  and  PttOadetpbla  to  contact  Fedsna 
regional  oOciala. 
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The  rrwhUnt  determined  at  that  time  that 
a  mora  uniform  pattern  of  Federal  regional 
organization  and  greater  coordination  among 
Federal  programs  at  the  regional  level  were 
cjsentlal  to  promote  more  effective  and  eeo- 
nomical  working  xelationslilpa  among  tbs 
varlons  levels  ot  government — Ft&eal,  State, 
and  locaL  To  this  end  he  estabiislaed  in  tJ)* 
^rlng  of  1969  a  standard  pattern  of  regional 
1iKHiTMiBr<y«  and  ten  regional  headquarters 
cities  for  the  principal  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  programs  of  assistance  to 
State  and  local  government.  He  also  directed 
the  establishment  ot  the  Federal  Begtonal 
Councils  to  promote  coardlnation  among  the 
Federal  agencies  and  improved  worliing  rela- 
tionships with  State  and  local  governments. 
The  President  intended  that  Federal  Regional 
Councils  not  in  any  way  create  a  new  bureau- 
cratic layer  between  Federal  agencies  and 
State  and  local  government,  btrt  rather  that 
they  provide  a  forum  to  facilitate  coordina- 
tion of  the  hundreds  of  Federal  programs 
which  aid  States  and  local  governments. 

The  President  issued  Executive  Order  11647 
on  February  10,  1972,  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Regional  Councils  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  1969.  and  to  direct  them  to  be  more 
active  in  both  interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  coordination.  It  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  President  from  the 
beginning,  and  this  Order  is  no  exception,  to 
assure  that  Federal  agencies  act  to  strength- 
en and  reenforce  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. AU  of  the  Federal  Regional  Councils 
and  their  members,  the  regional  directors  of 
seven  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  are 
dedicated  to  this  principle.  You  wlU  find  I 
am  certain  that  in  no  way  do  they  in  prac- 
tice or  substance  subvert  the  constitutional 
powers  of  State  government. 

I  hope  that  this  information  wiU  persuade 
you  of  the  serlousnes  of  the  President's  ded- 
ication to  Improving  the  functioning  of  aU 
levels  of  government  in  our  Federal  system. 
I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  further 
with  you  if  you  would  like. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Carlucci, 
Associate  Director. 

Tbx  Pbbsidbnt 

executive  order  11647 

Federal  Regional  Councils 

The  proper  functioning  of  Government  re- 
quires the  development  of  closer  working  re- 
lationships between  major  Federal  grant- 
making  agencies  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  Improved  coordination  of  the  cate- 
gorical grant  system. 

I  have  heretofore  directed  the  Domestic 
Council  to: 

(1)  receive  and  develop  InfOTmation  neces- 
sary for  assessing  national  domestic  needs 
and  defining  national  domestic  goals,  and  to 
develop  for  the  PresldMit  altemaUve  pro- 
posals for  reaching  those  goals; 

(3)  collaborate  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  others  In  the  deter- 
mination of  national  domestic  priorities  for 
the  allocation  of  available  resources: 

(3)  coUabM'ate  with  the  Office  ot  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  others  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuing review  ot  ongoing  programs  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  relative  contributions  to 
national  goals  as  compared  with  their  use  of 
available  resources;  and 

(4)  provide  policy  advice  to  the  President 
on  domestic  issues. 

Furthermore,  I  have  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  lAanagemMit  and  Budget  the  responsibiUty 
for  assisttng  iJM  President  in  developing  effi- 
cient coordination  mechanisms  to  implement 
Government  activities  and  to  expand  inter- 
agency cooperation.  Three  years  ago  I  di- 
rected that  the  senior  regional  officials  of  cer- 
tain of  the  grantmaklng  agencies  convene 
themselves  in  regional  councils  to  better  co- 
ordinate thetr  services  to  Governors,  MaytM^ 
and  the  public. 
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I  have  now  determined  that  the  measures 
prescrilMd  by  this  Order  would  assure  im- 
proved service  to  the  public. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtus  oi  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

SccnoM  1.  Federal  Refional  Councils,  (a) 
There  is  hereby  established  a  Federal  Re- 
gional  Council  for  each  of  the  ten  standard 
Federal  regions.  Each  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Secretarial  n^MesentaUve 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  directors  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Ag»icy,  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  of  each 
such  Council  as  Chairman  of  that  CouncU 
and  such  Chairman  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  Representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may  par- 
ticipate in  any  deliberations  of  each  Council. 

(b)  Each  member  of  each  Council  may 
designate  an  alternate  who  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  Involved  whenever 
the  regular  member  is  unable  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

(c)  When  the  Chairman  determines  that 
matters  whidti  significantly  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  Federal  agencies  which  are  not  repre- 
sented on  any  such  Council  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  that  Council,  he  shall  invite  the 
regional  director  or  other  appropriate  repre- 
sentative of  the  agency  Involved  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  2.  Functioru  of  Uie  Councils.  Each 
Federal  Regional  Council  shall  be  constituted 
as  a  body  within  which  the  participating 
agencies  will,  under  the  general  i>olicy  for- 
mulation of  the  Under  Secretaries  Group, 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
duct their  grantmaklng  activities  in  concert 
through : 

( 1 )  tlie  development  of  short-term  region- 
al interagency  strategies  and  mechanisms  for 
program  delivery; 

(2)  the  development  of  integrated  pro- 
gram and  funding  plans  with  Governors  and 
local  chief  executives; 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  Joint  and  com- 
plementary grant  applications  for  related 
tMx>gTams; 

(4)  the  expeditious  resc^ution  ot  Inter- 
agency conflict*  and  coordination  problems: 

(5)  tlie  evaluation  of  programs  in  which 
two  or  more  member  agencies  participate; 

(6)  the  development  of  long-term  regional 
interagency  and  intergovermental  strategies 
for  resovires  allocations  to  better  respond  to 
the  needs  of  States  and  local  communities: 

(7)  the  supervision  of  regional  Inter- 
agency program  coordination  mechanisms; 
and 

(8)  the  develc^ment  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  facilitate  day-to-day  interagency 
and  Intergovernmental  cooperation. 

Sbc.  3.  VnAer  Secretaries  Group  for  Regional 
Operations.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
"Under  Secretaries  Group  for  Regional  Oper- 
ations" which  shall  be  composed  of  the  Un- 
der Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Transportation,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Lew  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Associate  Dlreetor  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  who 
shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Group. 
When  the  Chairman  determines  that  matters 
which  significantly  affect  the  Interest  of 
Federal  agencies  which  are  not  represented 
on  the  Group  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
Group,  he  shall  Invite  an  appropriate  rep- 
rssentative  of  the  agency  Involved  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberations  ot  the  Otoop. 
The  Under  Secretaries  Ch-oup  for  Regtonal 
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Operations  shall,  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives and  priorities  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Domestic  CoiincU,  establish 
policy  with  respect  to  Federal  Regional 
Council  matters,  provide  guidance  to  the 
CouncUs,  respond  to  their  initiatives,  and 
seek  to  resolve  policy  issues  referred  to  It 
by  the  Coimclls.  The  Under  Secretaries 
Group,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  OfiSce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  system  established 
by  this  Order. 

Sec.  4.  Construction.  Nothing  in  this  Order 
shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any  depart- 
ment, establishment,  or  other  instrumental- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  heed  thereof,  or  any 
function  vested  by  law  In  or  assigned  pursu- 
ant to  law  to  any  such  agency  or  head,  to 
the  authority  of  any  other  such  agency  or 
head  or  as  abrogating,  modifying,  or  restrict- 
ing any  such  function  in  any  manner. 

Richard  Nixok. 

Th«  Wmht  House,  February  10,  1972. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  horizontal- 
ly bisected  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
78-island  complex  that  encompasses  the 
Province  of  Taiwan — base  of  the  Re- 
public of  China — covers  14,000  square 
miles — equivalent  to  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Rhode  Island  cranbined — and 
is  home  to  more  than  15  million  people. 

The  province  is  comprised  of  two 
groups  of  islands — 14  of  them  in  the 
Taiwan  group  and  64  in  the  Penghus  or 
Pescadores,  including  Kinmen — Que- 
mony — and  the  Matsus  which  lie  im- 
mediately off  the  coast  of  mainland 
China. 

The  main  island.  Taiwan,  has  a  sphere 
of  strategicsLl  influence  that  dominates 
the  Taiwan  Straits  separating  it  from 
the  South  China  Province  of  Fukien  and 
gives  it  potential  naval  and  air  patrol 
range  over  the  East  China  Sea  northeast 
to  Japan  and  the  South  China  Sea  south- 
west to  the  critical  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Second  only  to  Japan,  its  economy  is 
booming  with  an  annual  gross  national 
product  growth  rate  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent. Its  per  capita  income  in  1971,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Red  China's  $60- 
$90,  was  $330,  second  highest  in  aU  Asia. 
Its  1972  per  capita  income  is  running  at 
$418. 

In  1971.  the  same  year  that  saw  Com- 
munist China  seated  in  the  United  Na- 
UoDS  at  the  expense  of  the  charter  UN 
member  and  faithful,  rules-abiding, 
dues-paying  Republic  of  China,  the 
ROC'S  gross  national  product  Jumped 
11.4  percent.  External  private  Investment 
set  a  record  of  $163  million.  Foreign  trade 
reached  $4.1  billion  with  a  36.7  percent 
increase  in  exports  and  a  27.6  percent 
rise  in  imports — comparable,  incidental- 
ly, to  the  foreign  trade  of  Communist 
China  with  750  million  pe<vle  and  4 
million  square  miles  of  territory. 

For  many  jrears.  until  1971.  the  United 
States  has  been  the  principal  private  in- 
vestor in  the  ROC  economy.  Last  year  an 
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Austrian  combine  called  VOEST  put  up 
$66  million  for  a  large,  integrated  steel 
mill  to  serve  Taiwan's  growing  indus- 
trial plant.  But  of  the  nearly  $800  mil- 
lion so  far  invested  in  the  ROC's  private 
sector,  most  has  come  from  the  United 
States  and.  secondly,  from  Japan.  Now  a 
campaign  is  afoot  to  interest  Western 
European  industrialists,  particularly 
those  in  West  Germany,  to  help  Taiwan's 
expansion  and  enjoy  the  tax  benefits, 
lower  labor  costs  and  proliferating  de- 
velopment under  the  Republic  of  China's 
capital. 

Despite  "doomsday"  prognosticati(»is 
of  a  stifled  economy  in  the  wake  of  the 
U.N.  ouster  of  the  ROC  and  the  tntema- 
tional  recognition  of  Peking,  two-way 
trade  in  the  Republic  of  China  showed 
a  41.6  percent  increase  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1972  over  the  first  3  months 
of  1971. 

The  January-March  totals  showed  ex- 
ports of  $574  million  and  imports  of  $526 
million,  leaving  a  trade  surplus  of  $48 
milli<m  for  the  ROC.  In  that  same 
quarter,  industry  showed  a  growth  of  26.1 
percent  in  comparison  to  the  same  period 
of  1971.  The  money  supply  totaled  nearly 
U.S.$1.2  billion  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
30  percent.  Wholesale  prices  climbed  1.42 
perc«it  while  consumer  prices  went  up 
2.13  percent.  Foreign  investment 
amounted  to  $16  million  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1972.  a  gain  of  1.08  percent 
over  the  correspondins  period  last  year. 

The  growth  in  foreign  trade  suggests 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Republic 
of  China  may  be  reporting  a  total  volume 
in  excess  of  $5  billion,  considerably 
above  the  amount  projected  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  Communist  China,  which 
hets  been  at  or  below  the  $4  billion  mark 
since  before  the  so-called  cultural  rev- 
olution. 

Far  more  indicative  of  the  future  of 
Taiwan  and  the  Republic  of  China's 
plans  for  survival  and  growth  in  the  face 
of  recent  adversity  Is  the  following: 

First,  Henry  Keams,  president  of  the 
UJ3.  Export-Import  Bank,  says  long- 
term  credits  will  be  provided  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  an  unlimited  basis  be- 
cause the  ROC  is  "here  to  stay,  offers  a 
good  market  and  has  the  ability  to  pay." 
Keams  said  Chinese  oflScials  and  busi- 
ness executives  showed  him  a  shopping 
list  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars — demonstrating  an  ex- 
tremely viable  economy  which  the  Nixon 
administration  is  determined  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Second,  a  spokesman  for  the  Council 
for  International  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development — CIECD — announced 
on  May  6  that  loans  from  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation — 
OPIC — will  be  provided  in  both  medium 
and  long  terms  to  the  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  commercial  enterprises  in 
Taiwan.  OPIC  is  a  UJS.  Government  op- 
eration which,  through  private  channels, 
funnels  loans  of  UJ3.  dollars  or  local  cur- 
rencies and  guarantees  repayment  of  the 
loans  from  private  U.S.  lending  institu- 
tions. 

An  announcement  frcnn  the  ROC  in 
Taipei  stated: 

Most  OPIC  loans  will  be  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  US  tSO.OOO  to  US  $2,000,000,  whU« 
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loans  to  be  covered  by  an  OPIC  guaranty 
will  normally  be  denominated  at  a  minimum 
of  UJ3.  $250,000. 

Third,  two-way  trade  by  the  ROC  with 
Western  EurcHie  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1971  totalled  nearly  $135  million,  sug- 
gesting that  within  a  short  time  the  an- 
nxial  export-import  total  to  Western  Eu- 
rope alone  will  reach  $600  million.  What 
is  more,  the  balance  was  definitely  in 
Taiwan's  favor. 

Fourth,  U.S.  investments  In  the  ROC 
climbed  to  $7.7  million  from  a  1971 — 
first  quarter — total  of  $1.5  million  ac- 
cording to  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Taipei 
Walter  P.  McConaughy.  He  noted  that 
U.S.  investment  through  1971  accounted 
for  nearly  55  percent  of  all  foreign  in- 
vestment in  Taiwan  which  has  now  ap- 
proached the  three-quarter  billion  dollar 
mark.  Furthermore,  over  the  past  5  years 
the  rate  of  growth  of  ROC  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  been  50  percent  per 
aimum  as  compared  to  a  30  percent  an- 
nual growth  in  all  ROC  exports. 

Fifth,  the  Mitsui  industries  of  Japan 
will  invest  more  than  $2  million  in 
Taiwan  to  turn  out  titanium  oxides  for 
pain  relief,  paper,  textiles  and  rubber 
products,  according  to  an  announcement 
in  mid-April.  This,  the  largest  single 
investment  by  Japan  in  the  ROC  econ- 
omy since  the  UN.  showdown  last  fall, 
follows  Japanese  investments  in  Taiwan's 
electronics  industry  of  more  \3xaa  $35 
million  and  more  than  $20  million  in  tlie 
ROC  chemical  industry. 

Sixth,  Taiwan  passed  Japan  as  princi- 
pal exporter  of  black  and  white  TV  sets 
in  1971,  sending  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  the  UJ3.  in  that  year.  Now  one 
of  the  leading  Japanese  manufacturers 
of  television  sets  plans  to  use  Taiwan  to 
mass  produce  color  sets. 

Seventh,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
which  has  already  extended  loans  of  $98 
million  to  the  ROC,  has  agreed  to  make 
additional  loans  as  needed  for  Taiwan 
development.  This  was  learned  during 
an  ADB  meeting  in  Vienna  in  late  April 
and  early  May. 

Some  other  facts  that  point  up  the 
thriving  economy  of  the  ROC:  Since 
1952,  the  production  of  rice — Taiwan's 
principal  cash  crop — has  grown  60  per- 
cent (Ml  the  same  amount  of  acreage.  A 
similar  rate  of  growth  in  productivity  has 
been  achieved  for  sugarcane.  The  pro- 
ducticm  of  pineapples,  bananas,  tea,  and 
other  crops  for  both  domestic  consump- 
tion and  export  has  risen  at  appreciable 
rates.  Most  of  the  increase  in  farm  pro- 
duction is  attributable  to  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  early  1950's  of  a  land  re- 
form—csdled  "land  to  the  tiller" — pro- 
gram which  made  most  of  Taiwan's 
fanners  independent  and  solvent  opera- 
tors. 

For  the  past  10  years,  industrial  pro- 
ductivity under  the  ROC  in  Taiwan  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  8.6  percent  per  year. 
This  compares  with  a  questionable  but 
claimed  growth  rate  in  productivity  of 
2.4  percent  on  the  Red  Chinese  main- 
land. 

Whereas  sugar  and  rice  once  were  the 
principal  export  commodities  of  Taiwan, 
in  the  past  two  decades  imder  ROC  direc- 
tion textiles,  metals  and  machinery, 
canned  foods,  electrical  and  electronic 
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items  and  chemicals  have  become  the 
principal  exports.  It  is  now  projected 
that  while  textiles  may  show  a  tapering 
off  among  exports,  electronic  equipment 
and  chemicals  will  probably  advance  to 
the  Mie-two  spot  on  the  export  list  in 
1972-73.  .     ^ 

Significantly  for  an  island  complex 
that  was  once  agriculturally  impover- 
ished, Taiwan  is  now  a  major  exporter  of 
some  fruits  and  nuts  and  an  important 
exporter  of  grains  including  com  as  well 
as  rice,  wheat  and  some  cereals,  beans, 
peas,  and  mushrooms.  It  Is  also  prosper- 
ing in  its  fisheries  industry,  forest  prod- 
ucts, ores  and  other  natmral  resources. 

Despite  typhoons  last  year,  total  agri- 
cultural output  climbed  2  percent  in  1971. 
There  was  a  2.5-percent  increase  in  live- 
stock, a  7.4-percent  rise  in  forest  prod- 
ucts and  a  6.2-percent  jump  in  fishery 
production. 

At  the  same  time  these  gains  are  bemg 
made,  the  number  of  farmers  on  Taiwan 
is  declining  as  more  and  more  opportuni- 
ties for  better  paying  jobs  in  industry 
open  up.  The  farm  population  presently 
amoimts  to  about  36  percent  of  the  ROC 
total  and  by  1980  it  will  be  down  to  25 
percent.  In  Communist  China,  the  farm 
population  is  about  80  percent.  Industries 
that  will  need  more  people  are  manufac- 
turing, construction  and  power.  Trans- 
portation and  service  industries  are  ex- 
pected to  register  the  fastest  employment 
growth. 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  this  year 
the  ROC  will  become  the  world's  top 
ship  salvager.  An  estimated  250  ships 
weighing  over  2  million  tons  will  be 
salvaged  in  Taiwan's  second  biggest  city 
and  largest  international  port,  Kaoh- 
siung,  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  main 
island. 

It  should  be  noted  that  iUiteracy  has 
been  virtually  wiped  out  on  the  islands 
under  ROC  administration.  There  are 
some  85  imiversities,  independent  col- 
leges and  junior  colleges  available.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  education  are 
high  on  the  list  of  national  priorities. 

The  government  is  fimdamentally 
democratic  and  most  public  ofittceholders 
were  bom  and  raised  on  Taiwan  as  op- 
posed to  the  popular  misconception  that 
mainlanders  are  given  preference  at  the 
expense  of  socalled  Taiwanese.  Most  of 
the  600,000-man  military  forces  of  the 
ROC  are  native  bom  in  Taiwan.  (With 
the  exception  of  less  than  half  a  million 
aborigines  on  the  main  island,  all  of  the 
population  is  Chinese  in  origin.) 

This — then — ^is  the  Republic  of  China 
today,  an  extremely  viable  and  valuable 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  growing 
"by  leaps  and  bounds"  without  U.S.  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  on  its  own  terms. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  nuxTLKtn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  regret 
the  shooting  of  Gov.  George  Wallace,  but 
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what  can  we  do  to  reduce  the  opportuni- 
ties for  such  tragedies? 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  an 
editorial  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  sug- 
gested several  excellent  steps.  Here  is  the 
editorial: 

In  the  wake  of  the  unconscionable  shoot- 
ing of  Gov.  George  Wallace,  for  whom  one 
prays  a  swift  recovery,  there  are  at  least  two 
constructive  public  things  the  American 
people  can  do. 

The  first  is  resolving  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  symbol  and  instrument  of  assassination 
and  violence  In  America — the  handgun. 
There  are  now  probably  30  million  handguns 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  total  U  being 
sweUed  by  another  2.5  million  each  year.  This 
is  enough  for  every  other  household  in  the 
country  to  have  such  a  weapon. 

One  can  concede  that  stricter  national  gun 
control  would  not  of  Itself  disarm  criminals 
nor  thwart  the  would-be  political  assassin.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  pe<q>le's  thought,  not  a  piece 
of  metal,  that  harbors  or  releases  murderous 
intent. 

And  yet  given  the  staggering  totals  of 
weapons  In  private  hands  in  America,  and 
the  totals  of  aggression  involving  those  weap- 
ons, in  good  conscience  one  can  only  conclude 
that  strict  and  effective  gun  control  laws 
must  be  adopted  forthwith.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  recall  of  aU  handguns,  the  melting 
down  of  most  of  them,  and  the  use  of  the  re- 
mainder only  for  special  purposes  and  by 
special  permit. 

We  believe  that  this  U  poUtlcaUy  attain- 
able, despite  the  pessimism  of  skeptics. 
Therefore,  we  urge  that  such  stern  control 
measures  be  pushed.  Even  differences  in 
ethnic  makeup  cannot  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  American  gun-crime  levels 
and  those  of  other  nations.  Britain,  for  In- 
stance, a  year  ago  had  only  1 /300th  as  many 
gun-murders  as  the  UJ3.,  with  one  fourth  the 
VS.  popxilatlon.  A  return  to  saner  levels  of 
social  conduct  can  only  come  about  when  the 
number  of  arms  in  private  hands  Is  dras- 
tically reduced.  If  citizens  would  only  match 
the  pressures  brought  on  Congress  by  fire- 
arms proponents,  by  writing  letters  to  their 
legUlators,  this  lamentably  tardy  gun  control 
could  be  won. 

The  second  constructive  step  the  people 
can  take  following  the  Wallace  shooting  is  to 
consider  the  full  range  of  violence-inciting 
aspects  of  modem  life.  Movies  which  glorify 
cruelty,  television  violence,  magazines  whose 
editorial  lenses  distort  aU  events  Into  strife — 
these  daily  poison  the  social  climate.  More 
basically,  Americans  should  expose  old  myths 
about  the  legacy  of  frontier  life  and  every- 
man-for-himself  lawlessness.  The  opposite  of 
violence  is  humane,  honest,  and  democratic 
dealing.  If  one  looks  to  a  higher  power  for 
guidance  in  private  and  national  affairs,  hav- 
ing obeyed  all  moral  and  legal  responsibiU- 
ties,  he  is  acting  to  replace  violence  by  peace 
and  decency. 

A  final  point  Is  to  stress  again  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  citizens  for  Mr.  Wallace's  swift 
recovery.  His  political  viewpoint  has  a  right 
to  representation  in  national  affairs.  To  at- 
tempt to  remove  him  from  the  campaign  Is 
to  infringe  not  only  on  the  Governor's  right 
to  seek  office,  but  on  the  rights  of  his  sup- 
porters. This  is  an  Injustice  to  them  and  a 
threat  to  the  democratic  political  system, 
which  must  register  all  views  to  function 
truly. 

It  would  be  premature  to  say  with  any 
certainty  what  the  effect  of  the  shooting 
Incident  wiU  have  on  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation or  Governor  Wallace's  role  In  It.  All 
that  can  be  said  Is  that  the  dark  cloud  of 
violence  of  the  past  decade  has  appeared 
again,  and  profoundly  resolute  prayer  and 
action  are  needed  to  dispel  It. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION— 1972 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  this  year, 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach  will  be  unlike  any  in  his- 
tory. Perhaps  even  more  interesting  than 
the  dramatic  contest  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  will  be  the  cross-section 
of  America  represented  by  the  delegates. 

As  a  result  of  the  McGovem  reforms 
this  country  will  witness,  for  the  first 
time,  a  national  nominating  convention 
that  reflects  all  facets  of  American  so- 
ciety. Our  Arizona  delegation  is  a  good 
example  of  that  delegate  diversity. 

There  are  the  somewhat  predictable 
delegates  such  as  big-city  lawyers  Rich- 
ard Wilks,  John  Aheam  and  Bob  Begam 
from  Phoenix ;  a  Congressman  f rcwn  Tuc- 
son and  a  former  Ambassador  to  Bolivia. 

Then  there  are  copper  miners  from  the 
mountains,  like  George  Baca  and  David 
Duarte.  There  are  students  from  the 
campuses  like  Larry  Sparling  and  Ed 
Pastor  of  Phoenix  suid  Frank  Maish  and 
Julie  Ferdon  of  Tucson.  And  there  is 
ethnic  group  representation  in  an  In- 
dian, Lawrence  Enos,  a  Phoenix  factory 
worker. 

But  possibly  the  most  unusual  exam- 
ple of  delegate  selection  reform  at  work 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  nun,  who  plans  to 
stay  at  a  convent  when  she  travels  to 
Miami  Beach. 

Sister  Claire  Dunn,  a  teacher  at  Sal- 
pointe  High  School  in  Tuscon.  is  a  de- 
lightful and  remarkable  woman  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  news- 
l>aper  column  in  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi- 
zen about  her. 

I  Prom   the  Tucson  Dallv  Citizen.  May   11, 
1972] 

Nun  fok  McGovkrn:  No  Smoke-foxed 

COirVKNTS 

(By  Asa  BushneU) 

Politics,  like  religion,  hold  up  the  torches 
of  martyrdMn  to  the  reformers  of  error — 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

As  the  typical  national  delegate  looks  down 
the  campaign  trail  at  his  party's  nominating 
convention,  he  Jubilantly  views  It  as  hU 
party's  party. 

Plush  oceanside  hotels.  Countless  cocktail 
parties.  Smoke-flUed  rooms.  Political  string- 
pulling  out  of  TV  range. 

One  Democratic  delegate  from  Tucson  Is 
atypical.  Her  only  budgeted  expense  will  be 
transportation  to  and  from  Miami  Beach. 
She  will  avoid  booze  bashes  like  the  plague. 

Instead  of  billeting  at  a  HO  a  day  hostelry, 
she  win  seek  free  thought — and  free  lodging — 
at  the  nearest  convent. 

"It's  ImpOTtant  to  me  to  give  public  wit- 
ness to  my  feelings,"  explains  Sister  Claire 
Dunn.  "It's  Important  to  me  to  keep  myself 
free  from  manipulation." 

The  38-year-old  Tucson  nun,  a  history  and 
political  science  teacher  at  Salpolnte  High 
School,  believes  it  woud  be  hypocritical  of 
her  actions  as  a  delegate  were  not  consistent 
with  her  principled  way  of  life  as  a  servant 
of  God. 

Needless  to  note,  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy has  faith  in  Sister  Claire.  "As  long  as 
I'm  responsible,  X  have  the  approval  of  the 
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cbTircli  and  my  religious  supervifiors,'*  she 
says. 

Bishop  Francis  J.  Green  Indicated  no  ob- 
jection whatsoever  when  the  attractive,  ar- 
ticulate teacher  ran  successfully  for  state 
delegate  last  January.  Her  supervisors  were 
concerned  only  that  "everything  be  for  the 
right  reasons." 

Actually,  sisters  these  days  are  much  more 
dvic-mlnded  than  ever  before — with  the 
church's  blessing.  In  response  to  a  call  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  the  National  Assembly 
of  Women  (NAWR)  promotes  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  sisters  in  public  affairs. 

Sister  Claire,  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Sisters  Council  for  the  Diocese 
of  Tucson,  thinks  such  activity  Is  her  col- 
leagues' natural  Inclination  by  education. 
Now  It  is  bolstered  by  NAWR's  Impact. 

This  3-year-old  organisation  plumps  for 
social  justice,  emphasizing  the  peace  move- 
ment and  prison  reform.  Sister  Claire  finds 
the  alms  In  harmony  with  those  of  Sen. 
George  McGorem,  for  whom  she  is  a  dedi- 
cated delegate. 

"We  have  known  where  McGovem  stands 
for  a  very  long  time,"  observes  the  Idealistic 
nun,  using  "we"  to  show  that  she  represents 
a  number  of  sisters.  "He  has  spoken  out 
clearly  and  forcefully  on  justice  for  the  poor 
and  against  the  war.  We  like  his  position  on 
tax  equity." 

A  ooterle  of  Tucson  sisters,  which  coun- 
seled, encouraged  and  supported  Sister  Claire 
as  she  earned  one  of  the  25  delegate  spots, 
has  "no  trouble  tdenttfylng  with  an  under- 
dog." (They  admit  his  status  has  Improved 
In  recent  weeks  with  the  addition  of  primary 
bite  to  challenger's  bark.) 

Sister  Claire,  a  local  teacher  since  1965  and 
•  gnng-ho  precinct  worker,  also  admits  com- 
plete surprise  over  her  quick  climb  up  the 
political  ladder.  It  has  served  as  a  real  moti- 
vation to  get  her  Salpolnte  students  Involved. 

"Students  who  always  feel  so  powerless 
became  interested."  she  recalls.  "Some  cam- 
paigned for  votes  for  themselves  to  attend 
the  state  convention.  It  caught  fire  through- 
out the  school,  helping  the  faculty  and  the 
young  people.  It  was  the  best  example  of  our 
belief  that  the  system  still  works." 

Oad  in  cotor-coordlnated  nun's  veiling  and 
knee-length  skirt,  with  a  MoOovem  button 
to  set  off  her  fresh  white  blouse.  Sister  Claire 
symbolizes  a  new  oreed  of  sisters.  They  "look 
at  all  the  angles,"  so  she's  politically  hip. 

Arlzonans  who  fear  the  delegation's  "ama- 
teurs" may  be  manlpniated  by  the  old  pros. 
Mo  Udall,  Sam  Ooddard  and  Bob  Begam  (In 
■plte  of  the  ooUapse  of  their  presidential 
choices),  can  allay  these  feara. 

There  are  no  smoke-filled  convents — not 
even  In  Florida. 


STEREOTYPED  SEX  ROLES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mag  22.  1972 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  May  17, 
1972.  Wall  Street  Journal  article  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  stereotyped  sex 
roles  and  its  effects  on  boys  and  girls. 
Feminists  have  mustered  evidence  to  In- 
dicate that  the  schooling  experience  lim- 
its women's  job  opportunities.  They  in- 
sist that  the  submissive  roles  depicted  in 
folklore  and  the  entire  children's  educa- 
tional process,  contribute  to  pressuring 
children  subtly  or  otherwise  into  stereo- 
tjTJed  sex  roles. 

In  Bostcm,  for  example,  a  survey  of  the 
city's  two  vocational  high  schools  found 
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that  girls  could  choose  from  only  four 
major  vocational  courses — cosmetology, 
commercial  art,  culinary  arts,  and  ap- 
parel arts.  Boys,  on  the  other  band,  could 
pick  from  12  major  courses  in  well-pay- 
ing trades. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  17. 
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What  Ake  Little  Girls  Made  op?  Try 

Sntps,  Snails,  Puppies'  Tails 

(By  Bona  Cherry) 

Snow  White  Is  a  househcdd  drudge  for 
six  or  eight  freaky-looking  male  dwarfs.  Cin- 
derella is  another  servant,  and  it  takes  a 
prince  to  take  her  away  from  the  Electrolux 
and  the  Venetian-blind  cleaning  and  all  that. 
And  Sleeping  Beauty  wakes  and  lives  it  up 
happily  ever  after  only  after  a  prince  (not 
Cinderella's)  finds  her  In  bed. 

Such  are  the  submissive  roles  that  fcdk- 
lore,  and  the  whole  children's  educational 
process,  thrust  upon  women.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  way  many  feminists  in  the  women's 
liberation  movement  see  It.  Prom  early  child- 
hood, these  women  say,  children  are  pres- 
sured subtly  or  otherwise  into  stereotyped 
sex  roles.  Girls  get  dolls,  teacups  and  exhor- 
tations to  become  nurses:  boys  get  firetrucks, 
baseballs  and  exhortation  to  become  doctors. 
And  schools,  the  feminists  say,  reinforce  the 
stereotypes. 

Now,  many  mothers  and  women  school- 
teachers who  themselves  reject  traditional 
female  roles — along  with  some  male  support- 
ers— are  trying  to  change  all  that.  They're 
focusing  on  alleged  sexism  in  school  ciirrlcu- 
la,  on  textbook  content  and  on  educational 
practices  that  limit  the  access  of  girls  to  some 
courses. 

MARRIAGE  AND  MOTHERHOOD 

These  efforts  are  beginning  to  provoke 
intense  controversy.  Many  persons,  male  and 
female,  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  real 
or  imagined  threat  to  their  children's  sexual 
Identity,  and  these  persons  are  by  no  means 
all  close-minded  bigots.  James  Malfettl,  a 
professor  of  education  at  Columbia  TTnlver- 
Blty  who  is  sympathetic  to  the  women's  move- 
ment, recalls  how  startled  be  was  when  his 
basketball-playing  son  enrolled  In  a  home- 
making  course.  "And  If  it  raised  a  question  in 
my  mind,  I  could  see  other  parents  trying  to 
yank  him  out  or  question  his  Identity,"  Bfr. 
Malfettl  says. 

Moreover,  while  the  feminist  movement  can 
claim  some  substantial  influence  over  school- 
ing in  a  few  places.  In  many  others  around 
the  land  women's  liberation  is  just  a  phrase. 
For  girls  in  many  towns,  cheetleading  re- 
mains the  most  prestigious  activity,  and 
marriage  and  motherhood,  rather  than  a  ca- 
reer outside  the  home,  beckon  in  the  future. 

Nonetheless,  things  are  stirring.  Big-city 
feminists  say  they  have  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  country,  even  from  towns  as 
small  as  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  (pop.  4,949),  ex- 
pressing an  Interest  in  changing  the  schools. 

Some  schools  have  changed  radically.  An 
example  is  Brooklyn's  private  Woodward 
School,  one  of  the  first  to  try  to  eliminate  all 
traces  of  "sexism."  Woodward  acted  after  a 
committee  of  mothers  complained  to  the  fac- 
ulty that  traditional  sex-role  attitudes  were 
limiting  opportunities  for  some  children, 
especially  girls.  "It's  crucial  that  we  dont 
limit  little  girls,"  sa^s  Andrea  Ostrom,  a 
conunlttee  member.  "They  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  they  want." 

A  C»L  ASTRONAUT 

A  few  years  ago.  Woodward  had  two  play- 
rooms for  younger  children:  one  with  dcdls, 
where  the  girls  tended  to  congregate,  and  one 
with  blocks  and  other  more-active  toys, 
which  the  boys  seemed  to  prefer.  Even  when 
the  girls  did  visit  the  other  room,  all  they 
did  was  build  block  houses  for  their  dolls  and 
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lielp  the  boys  put  up  more  complex  struc- 
tures. 

But  this  year,  boys  and  girls  are  taking  part 
equally  in  building  cities,  garages  and  roads. 
Boys  are  encouraged  to  hug  and  kiss  dolls. 
"Sally  can  have  her  dolls,  but  Jimmy  can 
have  them,  too,  if  he  wants  them."  says  Ger- 
trude Goldstein,  the  school's  director.  "And 
if  at  classroom  play  a  girl  wants  to  be  an 
astronaut  and  a  boy  says  no,  a  teacher  inter- 
venes and  asks  why  not?" 

Teachers  also  try  not  to  let  "sexism"  Jn 
books  go  unchallenged.  "When  we  discuss 
Cinderella,  we  say  her  sisters  were  ugly  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  behaved,  and  Clnder- 
eua  was  kind  of  ugly  for  letting  herself  be 
passive  and  masochistic,"  says  Mrs.  Gold- 
stein. "Anyway,  what's  so  great  about  having 
a  small  foot?  It  Implies  she's  szxieia  and  help- 
less. A  woman  who  has  a  big  foot  Is  a  woman 
who  gets  around  and  does  things." 

At  San  Francisco's  Primary  Life  School, 
teachers  also  try  to  make  children  more 
aware  of  sex  stereotyping.  In  class,  pupils 
are  urged  to  question  why  a  textbook  por- 
trays only  boys  as  astronauts.  And  teachers 
actively  try  to  break  the  sex  barriers  in  play 
by,  for  example,  leading  girls  In  a  game  of 
baseball  Instead  of  hopscotch. 

Under  pressure  from  feminists,  some  public 
schools  also  have  changed  their  practices.  At 
John  Wltherspoon  Elementary  School  In 
Princeton,  N.J.,  boys  and  girls  now  attend 
the  same  gym  classes,  and  girls  are  tirged 
to  take  up  traditional  boys'  chores  like  lug- 
ging books  for  teachers. 

Some  schoolteachers  and  administrators 
have  only  reluctantly  sided  with  the  anti- 
stereotyping  movement.  To  combat  their  re- 
luctance, many  school  systems,  like  the  Prin- 
ceton Regional  School  System,  have  held 
sessions  for  teachers  to  examine  their  own 
sex  biases.  In  Ann  Arlxsr,  Mich.,  one  school 
official  balked  at  opening  woodworking  clas- 
ses to  girls  because,  he  said,  "then  we  coiUd 
only  deal  with  crafts."  The  classes  were 
opened  only  after  the  school  system  Issued 
an  order  forbidding  sex  discrimination  in 
such  fields  as  Industlal  arts  and  physical 
education.  The  Ann  Arbor  system  has  since 
permitted  girls  to  become  hall  monltoi's,  and 
it  plans  to  review  stereotyping  in  its  text- 
books. 

But  most  schools  have  taken  little  action. 
"Basically,  we're  standing  still,"  says  Cherl 
Register,  a  member  of  Minnesota's  Emma 
Wlllard  Task  Force  on  Education,  a  women's 
group  studying  the  state's  system.  "The  state 
department  of  education  admits  sexism 
might  be  something  they  Should  be  con- 
cerned with,  but  they're  putting  the  burden 
on  us  to  prove  it's  a  problem."  For  now,  the 
feminists  there  have  contented  themselves  by 
providing  teachers  with  material  that  sug- 
gests they  may  be  limiting  girls  and  burden- 
ing boys  with  sex  stereotypes. 

Other  feminists  are  talcing  after  textbook 
publitftiers.  Women  on  Words  and  Images,  a 
Princeton  group,  found  tbat  7B%  of  the  he- 
roes in  15  wklely  used  textbook  series  it  svu-- 
veyed  were  men.  In  primers,  the  group  found, 
nearly  70%  of  women  were  housekeeping 
mothers,  while  the  fathers  had  exciting  Jobs 
as  politicians,  astronauts  and  explorers.  The 
Princeton  group,  supported  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Women,  has  asked  major 
publishers  to  revise  their  textbooks. 

Some  publishers  have  begun  to  respond.  A 
statement  that  "girls  are  only  smart  enough 
to  sew"  was  deleted  from  one  fifth-grade 
workbook.  Another  statement  cut  out  of  the 
same  book  asked,  "After  all,  who  built  this 
country  but  men  and  boys?  The  glrll  just  sat 
around  sewing."  Dan  Lacy,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  editorial  development  for  McOraw- 
Hlll,  says  his  company  is  reviewing  its  books, 
and  he  expects  to  find  "some  instances  of 
sex  stereotyping." 

JPamloista  have  mustered  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  schooling  limits  women's  Job  op- 
portunities. In  Boston,  for  example,  a  survey 
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of  the  city's  two  vocational  high  schools 
found  that  girls  could  choose  from  only  to\xx 
major  vocational  courses — cosmetology,  com- 
mercial art,  culinary  arts  and  apparel  arts. 
Boys,  on  the  other  band,  could  pick  from  12 
major  courses  in  such  well-paying  trades  as 
plumbing,  painting  and  carpentry.  In  addi- 
tion, boys  could  take  courses  in  nonvoca- 
tlonal  subjects  such  as  physics,  geometry, 
chemistry  and  trigonometry,  whUe  the  only 
one  offered  girls  was  biology. 

On  graduation,  the  Boston  survey  found, 
95%  of  the  boys  found  Jobs  related  to  their 
major  covirse,  and  they  got  a  median  salary 
of  $124.60  a  week.  Only  11%  of  the  girls  got 
Jobs  for  which  they  were  trained,  and  their 
median  starting  pay  reached  Just  $77  a  week. 
"It  was  appalling,"  says  GaU  Bryan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  women's  group  that  made 
the  survey.  The  group  now  is  trying  to  open 
each  of  the  city's  vocational  schools  to  both 
sexes. 

The  feminists  Insist  they  aren't  trying  to 
force  girls  into  male  roles.  "What  we're  try- 
ing to  do  now  is  create  a  more  accepting, 
open  society  and  let  it  filter  down  to  chU- 
dren,"  says  Ann  Grant  West,  a  member  of 
NOW.  "It's  important  they  know  there  are 
alternatives."  Some  conservatives,  however, 
are  skeptical  of  the  feminists'  alms.  "I  think 
we're  allowing  a  fringe  group— and  I  don't 
want  to  say  lunatic  fringe— to  dictate  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  public  their  aim  to  re- 
order society,"  New  York  State  Assemblyman 
Domlnlck  DlCarlo  says. 


YOUNG  LEGISLATORS  PROPOSE 
IMPROVEMENT  TO  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING  ACT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sponsored  a  Legislative  Youth  Confer- 
ence in  Riverside,  CaUf .,  where  outstand- 
ing young  people  from  throughout  the 
38th  Congressional  District  grappled  with 
a  number  of  the  problems  faced  by  this 
body.  I  was  pleased  by  the  constructive 
suggestions  that  resulted  from  this  con- 
ference. Today  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  a  bill  I  have 
now  introduced  to  implement  one  of  the 
proposals  generated  at  that  conference. 

My  bill,  H.R.  14959,  recognizes  the  diffi- 
culty faced  by  an  official  appointed  by 
any  political  party  in  retaining  complete 
fairness  and,  just  as  important,  the  ap- 
pearance of  fairness  while  riding  herd 
over  something  sis  partisan  and  complex 
as  the  election  of  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives.  In  place  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
my  bill  would  establish  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  with  three  Members 
from  each  major  political  party  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Such  a  commission  would  assure  every 
voter  that  his  vote  coimts  as  much  as 
anyone  else's.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  14959 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  establish  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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ESTABLISHMENT   OF   COMMISSON 

Section  1.  (a)  a  Title  HI  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  COMMISSION 

"SEC  312.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  which  shall  be  composed 
to  six  members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  among  persons 
who,  by  reason  of  maturity,  experience,  and 
public  service,  have  attained  a  nationwide 
reputation  for  Integrity,  impartiality,  and 
good  judgment,  are  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
original  members  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  eight  years,  one  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  be- 
ginning from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  but  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  twelve  years  each,  except 
that  any  Individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Chairman  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  aU  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  four  members  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 

seal  which  shaU  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  r«pOTt  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  concerning  the  action  it  has 
taken:  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
Individuals  in  Its  employ  and  the  money  it 
has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  matters  vrtthin  its  Jurisdiction 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  leg- 
islation as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  but  not  In  excess 
of  $100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  ot  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  (»  near  the  District  of  C<aumbla, 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  its 
powers  at  any  other  place. 

"(g)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  C<«nml8slon  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  HI  of  chapter 
73  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  notwith- 
standing any  exemption  contained  in  such 
subchapter. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  Ualted  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
to  serve  at  the  pleasxu*  of  the  Commlasslon. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  or  assigned  to  him 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  or  orders 
of  the  Commission.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  delegate  the  making  of  regula- 
tions regarding  elections  to  the  Executive 
Director. 

"(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  Commission  In  ac- 
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oordance   with   the   provisions    of    title    6. 
United  States  Code. 

"(J)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(k)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  iuelf  of  the 
assistance,  including  personnel  and  facilities, 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Attorney  General  are  authorized 
to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such 
personnel,  facilities,  and  other  assistance, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(131)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission." 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  102  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  established  by 
section  312." 

(2)  Sections  104(a)(3)(C),  104(a)(4)(B). 
104(a)(5),  105.  and  308(c)  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller 
General"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

3  Section  301(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  established  by  section  312." 

(4)  Sections  302(d).  302(f)(2)  (A)  and 
(B),  303(a),  303(b)  (11).  303(c),  304(a).  304 
(b)(12),  and  306  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  the  sec- 
tion heading  for  section  308,  and  sections 
308(a).  308(b),  and  308(d)(1)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "super- 
visory officer"  wherever  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(5)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory  of- 
ficer" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

(6)  Sections  304(a)  and  308(a)  (1)  and 
(4)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "if  . 

(7)  Section  307  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

(8)  Sections  308(a)(7)  (B)  and  (C),308 
(a)(9),  and  308(d)(1)  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "It". 

(9)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  supervisory  officer"  and  In- 
serting "the  Commission". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  repealed  (but  such  repeal  shall 
not  affect  any  obligation  existing  under  such 
sentence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section). 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


A  PLAN  OF  ACTION  TO  HELP 
AMERICA 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 
Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple talk  about  what  is  wrong  with  our 
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Nation,  but  too  few  people  speak  out  on. 
exactly  what  can  be  done  to  solve  ttie 
problems  that  confront  us.  In  a  recent 
front  page  editorial.  M.  Virginia  Rosen- 
baum,  cnisading  editor  of  the  Citizen 
newspaper  of  Finzel,  Frostburg,  Md.,  of- 
fered up  a  plan  of  action  for  the  citizens 
of  all  communities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

It  may  not  be  the  only  solution  to 
help  America,  but  it  is  a  fresh  idea,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  few  detailed  out- 
lines I  have  read  on  this  subject  in  some 
time.  I  think  it  is  based  on  soxmd  logic 
and  is  worthy  for  all  of  us  in  Congress 
to  read  and  discuss,  and  I  therefore  sub- 
mit it  to  you  at  this  time: 

Save  Aicesica  'Block,  bt  Bi.ock 
(By  M.  Virginia  Roeeobaum) 

The  senseleee  attempt  on  the  IlXe  of  Gov- 
ernor George  C.  Wallace  was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back  with  "permissive- 
ness," so  far  as  this  editor  Is  concerned! 

America  is  facing  the  greatest  crisis  In 
her  history,  when  it  Is  no  longer  safe  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night  In  our  cities,  and 
where  It  Is  necessary  for  business  men  to 
put  bars  on  their  windows  and  doors  In  an 
often  futile  attempt  to  preserve  their 
property. 

It  Is  easy  to  place  "blame,"  and  to  gen- 
eralize but  that  Is  not  our  purpose  here.  We 
know  that  there  Is  only  one  solution  to  our 
Blck  society — and  that  Is  to  find  a  practical 
way  in  which  America  can  heal  herself! 

XT  STAKTS   ON   A    BLOCK 

To  say  that  we  will  make  America  safe 
again  is  a  sweeping  statement  that  staggers 
the  mind  and  causes  us  to  shake  our  beads 
and  enter  our  homes  and  lock  our  doors  and 
hope  that  the  "government"  (they)  can  do 
something  about  it! 

But  we  are  they. 

And  since  we  are  such  little  people  Indi- 
vidually, we  must  bring  this  problem  down 
to  a  little.  Individual  soluUcn. 

We  miist  Save  America  .  . .  Block  by  Block! 

Now  when  you  look  at  your  block  .  .  . 
which,  in  this  area  may  Include  only  one  or 
two  houses,  and  in  a  city  may  contain  only 
twenty  or  thirty,  It  Is  not  too  overwhelming 
a  problem.  Is  It? 

BUT    WHAT    DO   WE    DO? 

If  you  are  in  a  small  town,  you  call  a 
town  meeting,  first  of  all.  If  you  are  in  a  city, 
you  call  a  meeting  of  the  block.  Every  person 
must  be  Infornted  and  there  is  no  better  way 
than  to  have  printed  or  mimeographed 
enough  copies  of  a  sheet  telling  where  the 
meeting  will  be  held,  the  time,  and  date.  In 
a  town,  it  can  be  held  in  a  church,  school, 
flr^all  ...  in  a  block,  it  can  be  held  In 
someone's  home,  or  a  public  building  if  one 
Is  available  on  that  block. 

No,  you  wont  know  everyone  in  a  town  or 
a  block,  but  If  this  problem  Is  to  be  solved, 
you  must  know  each  other  and  this  is  one 
way  to  get  acquainted  .  .  .  black  and  white 
and  brown  and  yellow.  It  doesnt  matter  be- 
cause this  is  America's  problem! 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to 
buy  the  paper  and  pay  for  the  printing  or 
mimeographing?  Well,  folks,  if  you  are  the 
leader,  you  are  Just  g^lng  to  have  to  dig 
down  and  pay  a  little,  or  you  might  approach 
a  church,  school  or  business  with  such  a 
machine,  or  approach  your  neighborhood 
printer,  and  you  will  find  that  everyone  Is  as 
anxious  to  do  something  as  you  are.  and  each 
win  contribute  ot  his  talents! 

Where  there  Is  a  will,  there  Is  a  way.  We 
mention  this  small  detaO,  because  we  find 
that  many  Important  things  are  left  undone 
because  of  such  a  small  detail  as  a  dollar  for 
paper! 
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AT  THB  MXrrUifi — FIMS  TBB  PBOBLEU 

Each  community  has  its  own  prtiblem..  Only 
by  discussing  It  can  one  mark  down  that 
c(»nmunity  or  that  block's  problem. 

The  problem  may  be  drugs.  The  block  may 
an  area  where  pushers  find  their  victims.  If 
this  is  true,  and  there  are  not  enough  homes 
on  your  block,  it  may  be  a  problem  for  the 
authorities. 

But  let's  say  yours  is  the  average  small 
town  or  average  residential  block. 

Teams  of  parents  could  be  assigned  to 
patrol  the  block  at  i>eak  trouble  times  such 
as  weekends,  with  each  parent  taking  his 
turn.  VThen  such  a  patrcA  Is  established, 
signs  could  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  block 
reading  "This  block  is  Parent  Controlled." 

In  a  small  town,  teams  of  parents,  each 
taking  his  turn,  could  patrol  the  entire  town 
since  the  area  is  small.  "This  Town  Is  Parent 
Controlled." 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  patrol? 

First,  a  curfew  should  l>e  set  for  a  reason- 
able time  for  each  person  under  21  to  be  oil 
the  street.  Then  if  they  are  not  off  the  street, 
the  Parent  Patrol  escorts  them  home,  wakes 
up  the  parents  and  snakes  sure  they  know 
where  their  child  is  and  what  time  he  is  get- 
ting home.  Since  it  is  "parent"  talking  with 
"parent,"  it  wUl  soon  become  the  "in"  thing 
to  make  sure  it  is  not  your  child  being  es- 
corted home  by  the  Parent  Patrol. 

In  this  way,  parents  can  see  whether  or 
not  their  children  are  drinking,  on  drugs, 
disheveled  from  an  intimate  parking  session, 
or  what  have  you. 

If  your  problem  is  drag  racing  on  the  pub- 
lic highways.  Parent  Patrols  can  patrol  the 
highways,  taking  down  license  numbers  of 
cars  involved,  and  reporting  them,  being 
ready  to  testify  against  the  culprit,  regard- 
less of  what  family  might  be  Involved. 

This  frees  the  police  to  watch  those  areas 
of  known  trouble  that  take  expert,  trained 
handling. 

MANT   OTHER   SOLTTTIONS 

When  a  group  of  concerned  parents  get 
together,  many  ideas  will  pour  forth  for  solv- 
ing the  problems  confronting  the  commu- 
nity. Solutions  will  be  brought  forth  not 
dreamed  of  here. 

INVOLVEMENT 

Today,  the  first  thing  one  thinks  of  when 
reading  something  like  this  is  "Fine,  but  I 
dont  want  to  get  Involved." 

In  fact,  this  lack  of  Involvement  is  so 
prevalent  that  when  Governor  Wallace  had 
been  shot  and  the  Wallace '  Campaign  work- 
ers in  Cumberland  were  seeking  a  Church 
in  which  to  hold  a  prajrer  service,  one  Min- 
ister refused  to  permit  the  use  of  his  Church 
because  he  "did  not  want  to  get  involved." 

Now  when  parents  dont  want  to  get  in- 
volved. It's  sad  but  maybe  understandable 
.  .  .  but  when  a  Minister,  who  is  supposed  to 
lead  In  a  spiritual  way.  doesnt  want  to  "get 
involved."  that  man  has  missed  his  calling 
and  shoiild  be  fired  by  his  flock !  And  to  sub- 
stantiate what  we  are  saying,  if  you  must, 
contact  any  of  the  Wallace  workers  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  who  It  was. 

So  we  must  all  get  involved  I  If  America 
is  to  l}e  saved,  every  person  in  these  United 
States  must  get  Involved ! 

THE    TREND    MT7ST    BE    REVERSED 

If  America  is  to  be  saved  and  the  permis- 
siveness to  be  reversed,  it  will  take  the  com- 
bined effort  of  every  media  to  encourage 
parents  to  get  Involved  and  become  part  of 
the  Block  By  Block  Crusade! 

Madison  Avenue  must  include  it  in  Its 
campaigns.  Every  radio  station  and  TV  sta- 
tion, newspaper  and  magazine  in  the  land 
must  start  beaming  its  oommerclallsm  to 
"Get  Involved." 

Invcdvement  and  Parent  Control  must  now 
be  made  the  In  thing,  and  slowly,  slowly  we 
can  ie»erse  the  trend  .  .  .  slow  down  the 
wheel  to  a  grinding  halt  and  reverse  it! 
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Every  politician  shoiild  make  this  a  part 
of  his  platform  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
national  platform  of  both  major  political 
parties. 

This  should  be  done  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  make  it  safe  once  again  for  a  man 
to  campaign  safely.  The  Secret  Service  can- 
not protect  a  candidate  .  .  .  nor  a  Presi- 
dent. President  Kennedy  was  surrounded  by 
Secret  Service;  so  was  Governor  Wallace.  We 
are  not  sure  of  the  Secret  Service  coverage 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  or  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. But  the  tragedy  of  their  untimely 
deaths  and  the  near  death  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace must  not  be  in  vainl 

SAVK    AMERICA    NOW — BLOCK    BT    BLOCK 

Don't  just  lay  this  aside  and  forget  it. 
Think  alwut  it.  Discuss  it  with  your  neigh- 
bor. Send  it  to  some  Influential  person. 
Write  letters  to  your  friends  In  distant  cities. 
Enclose  your  copy.  Listen  to  fresh  ideas.  Get 
people  tfilking  about  what  we  can  do  about 
saving  America  .  .  .  about  making  America 
safe  again  .  .  .  about  stopping  the  permis- 
siveness in  our  society. 

Get  together  with  your  neighbor,  your 
Pastor,  your  Priest  ...  set  up  a  neighbor- 
hood meeting  now  .  .  .  not  tomorrow  .  .  . 
right  now  .  .  .  today! 

And  feel  free  to  use  any  or  all  of  this  ma- 
terial in  any  way  you  wish,  free  of  charge. 

May  God  guide  tis  all ! 


NEW  BAILOUT  FOR  LOCKHEED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  has  requested  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
provide  a  new  $50  million  bailout  for  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  of  Marietta,  Ga. 

I  am  publicly  releasing  today  Secre- 
tary Laird's  request  which  was  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HiBEKT)  and  distributed  to  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

In  his  letter,  dated  April  27,  Mr.  Laird 
asked  that  part  of  the  $226  million  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, from  the  AW  ACS  aircraft  pro- 
gram be  used  to  buy  additional  A-7, 
C-130,  and  F-5B  aircraft. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Secretary  Laird's  request  to  Chair- 
man HisERT  for  the  new  Lockheed  funds 
was  made  within  24  hours  of  the  Senate 
panel's  decision  to  cat  $226  million  from 
the  AW  ACS  program. 

What  amazed  me  at  the  time  is  that 
Secretary  Laird  is  ready  to  give  up 
AW  ACS  so  easily.  In  testimony  earlier 
this  year,  both  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  and  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  witnesses  described  AWACS  as 
"vital  to  the  national  security." 

After  Secretary  Laird's  request  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Henry  Durham  who 
first  alerted  me  to  this  potential  bailout. 
Mr.  Durham,  a  former  Lockheed  em- 
ployee, charged  in  his  letter  to  me  that 
Lockheed  was  seeking  $50  million  in  what 
Mr.  Durham  termed  "a  blatant  bailout" 
for  12  C-130  transport  planes.  The  trans- 
port idanes,  according  to  Lockheed  of- 
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ficials,  are  needed  to  keep  the  line  open 
at  the  Marietta  plant.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Durham  asserted,  that  political  pressure 
even  at  the  White  House  was  being  used 
by  Lockheed  to  win  this  $50  million  bail- 
out. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
Mr.  Durham  earlier  has  charged  waste, 
mismanagement,  and  collusion  in  the 
Lockheed  C-5A  program  and  his  charges 
of  a  $400  million  overpayment  by  the  Air 
Force  to  Lockheed  have  been  substan- 
tiated by  a  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  report. 

The  timing  of  a  Laird  letter  indicates 
that  Durham  is  right.  This  seems  to  be  a 
fix  motivated  by  political  considerations, 
not  considerations  for  the  national  de- 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
foolish  to  award  Lockheed  for  its  miser- 
able performance  on  the  C-5A  with  a  new 
$50  million  contract  for  12  C-130  trans- 
ports. 

In  addition,  I  will  seek  a  complete  re- 
view of  this  move  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  when  it  begins  final 
consideration  of  this  year's  defense  pro- 
curement operation  authorization  bill. 

I  have  also  written  to  Secretary  Laird 
and  asked  him  to  respond  to  Mr.  Dur- 
ham's charges.  Since  Mr.  Durhsun  has 
been  such  a  perceptive  critic  in  the  past, 
I  am  most  Interested  In  learning  the 
Department's  position  on  this  matter. 

I  am  also  asking  Secretary  Laird  to  ex- 
plain why  AWACS  was  given  up  so  easUy 
by  the  Pentagon. 

It  appears  that  politics  comes  before 
national  security,  at  least  in  this  case. 
It  is  the  interest  of  giant  contractors  and 
not  the  interests  of  the  national  security 
that  seem  to  be  foremost  in  the  Penta- 
gon's mind  today. 

I  am  Including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Secretary  Laird's  letter  to  Chair- 
man HUBERT,  Mr.  Diurham's  letter  to  me, 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Laird,  and  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  Tuftchael  Getler.  The 
letters  and  article  follow: 

Th«  Secritart  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  27, 1972. 
Hon.  F.  Eh)WARD  H£bert, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  ArmeA  Services, 
House  of  Representattvea. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Yesterday  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  deleted  $309.9 
million  in  Aircraft  Procurement  funding  for 
the  AWACS  for  the  Air  Force.  It  added  $83 
mlUton  in  RDT&E.  Air  Force,  for  AWACS.  The 
net  effect  of  these  actions  is  to  support  both 
Procurement  and  R&D.  It  has  also  permitted 
a  reduction  in  the  total  budget  of  $226.9 
million.  This  acUon  Is  acceptable  to  us. 

During  the  coiu"se  of  my  testimony  before 
your  Committee,  a  concern  was  expressed 
that  production  for  the  A-7,  C-130,  and  F-6B 
aircraft  would  be  terminated  after  the  FY 
1973  buys.  It  was  emphasized  that  in  the 
event  of  additional  requirements  for  these 
aircraft,  it  would  be  extremely  costly  to  re- 
start the  lines  and  that  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence small  quantities  of  these  aircraft 
could  be  procured  to  sustain  a  production 
base  at  reasonable  costs.  Additionally,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  current  require- 
ment for  the  aircraft,  but  as  a  consequence 
of  priority  considerations,  they  could  not  be 
Included  within  the  budget  totals.  The  cur- 
rent invasion  of  South  Vietnam  has  increased 
aircraft  losses  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
continued  production,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  C-130  and  the  F-5B.  In  fact,  the 
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F-5B  aircraft  are  needed  for  training  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 

Following  my  appearance  before  your  Com- 
mittee. I  concluded  that  as  a  prudent  meas- 
ure we  should  release  the  $5.8  million  of  A-7 
advance  procurement  funds  added  by  the 
Congress  to  the  FY  1972  DoD  budget  request. 
It  is  now  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the 
authorization  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  required  for  the  FY  1973  AWACS  Pro- 
gram be  applied  to  the  procurement  of  24 
A-7s,  12  C-130S  and  7  F-5Bs.  An  amount  of 
$50  million  would  be  required  for  the  C-130s, 
$12  mUUon  for  the  F-5Bs,  and  $90  mlUlon  for 
the  A-7s.  The  latter  amount  Is  to  cover  the 
amount  of  aircraft  procurement  plus  squad- 
ron equipage.  The  total  of  $152  million  can 
be  partially  offset  by  an  amoimt  of  $60  mil- 
lion in  savings  from  prior  year  A-7  programs. 
Those  savings  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  and 
prior  Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force  appro- 
priation could  be  transferred  to  the  FY  1973 
account.  Thus  authorization  for  new  appro- 
priation in  the  net  amount  of  $92  million 
would  be  required. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 

Marietta,  Ga., 

May  9. 1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Aspin:  The  other  day 
I  sent  you  one  of  the  form  letters  I  am  at- 
tempting to  send  to  all  members  of  Con- 
gress, concerning  the  Lockheed  situation  and 
its  ramifications.  However,  I  particularly 
wanted  to  write  you  a  personal  letter  to  so- 
licit your  help  in  this  Important  matter. 

As  mentioned  In  my  previous  letter,  the 
OAO  substantiated  the  very  serious  charges 
I  leveled  at  Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  last 
BeptembM'  concerning  gross  mis-manage- 
ment, waste  and  collusion  on  the  C-5  Pro- 
gram. 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  assistance  in 
combating  efforts  by  the  Lockheed  Georgia 
Company  to  force  another  "give-away"  of 
public  money.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  en- 
closed clippings,  there  are  three  key  areas. 

First,  the  company  is  desperately  seeking 
funding  for  twelve  additional  C-130's  which 
they  say  is  necessary  to  keep  the  production 
line  open.  There  is  actually  no  need  for  ad- 
ditional C-130's,  and  as  it  stands  now,  the 
twelve  C-130's  are  not  in  the  1973  Procure- 
ment Bill.  According  to  news  reports,  the 
Georgia  delegation  is  apparently  abandon- 
ing its  plans  to  amend  the  Procurement  BUI 
to  include  the  twelve  planes  and  will  attempt 
to  obtain  a  "Programatlc  Extension"  of  the 
present  C-130  Contract  from  the  Pentagon. 
One  member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  even 
alluded  to  "a  series  of  telks  with  the  White 
House"  regarding  the  planes.  Last  year,  funds 
for  twelve  C-130's  were  Included  in  the  1972 
Bin  at  the  last  moment  for  the  same  reason. 
The  cost  would  be  around  65  to  60  million 
hard-earned  tax  dollars. 

From  any  viewpoint,  these  efforts  consti- 
tute another  blatent  "ball-out"  attempt  for 
the  very  same  Lockheed  management  team 
that  botched  the  C-6  Program.  Why  continue 
to  reward  these  people  for  corrupt  and  inept 
management?  If  the  Pentagon  has  55  to  60 
extra  million  dollars  to  blow  for  unneeded 
C-130's,  it  could  more  profitably  be  used  to 
start  paying  back  the  $400  million  C-5  over- 
payment revealed  by  Senator  Proxmire  in  the 
March  27  hearing. 

The  second  area  is  Lockheed's  attempt  to 
win  the  Production  Contract  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Short  Take-Off  and  Landing  Aircraft 
(AMST) .  In  my  opinion,  the  Lockheed  Com- 
pany .  .  .  particularly  the  Iiockheed  Georgia 
Company  .  .  .  should  not  even  be  remotely 
considered  for  another  military  contract  in 
view  of  their  absolutely  horrendous  track 
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record  of  the  C-5  Program.  Again,  here  are 
the  very  same  people  who  mis-managed  the 
C-5  Program  being  offered  an  opportunity  to 
"win"  another  lucrative  contract  involving 
vast  sums  of  public  money.  Why  is  Lockheed 
even  considered  for  additional  contracts? 
Why  were  they  even  asked  to  bid? 

The  third  area  is  the  deep  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion surrounding  the  $250  million  loan  gviar- 
antee  because  of  Treasury  Secretary  Con- 
nally's  refusal  to  testify  or  release  records 
regarding  the  loan  arrangement.  Is  this  an- 
other "under  the  talale"  bail-out  of  the  Lock- 
heed Corporation? 

If  everything  is  honest  and  above-board, 
why  would  it  be  necessary  to  hide  the  facts 
and  refuse  to  open  the  books  to  the  American 
people  who  are  footing  the  bill? 

I  desperately  need  your  help  at  this  crucial 
time.  Would  you  please  openly,  publicly  and 
forcefully  raise  the  same  questions  to  help 
thwart  this  latest  attempt  at  grand  theft  of 
public  funds?  Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  take  immediate  and  positive  action?  I 
would  be  most  grateful  for  your  assistance. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Henrt  M.  Durhaic 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Rxpresentativks, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  19,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Melvin  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  I  am  enclosing  a  let- 
ter that  I  have  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Henry  Durham,  a  former  employee  of  Uxsk- 
heed  Aircraft  Ooporatlon  In  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Durham  charges  that 
Lockheed  Corporation  is  seeking  a  $60  mil- 
lion "bailout "  for  the  production  of  12  addi- 
tional C-130  aircraft.  I  hope  that  you  are 
able  to  respond  to  Mr.  Durham's  charges. 
Since  Mr.  Durham  has  been  such  a  perceptive 
critic  in  the  past.  I  would  be  interested  in 
learning  <rf  the  Department's  position  on  this 
matter. 

I  am  also  interested  in  learning  why 
AWACS  was  given  up  so  easily  by  the  Penta- 
gon. Earlier  In  the  year,  AWACS  was  de- 
scribed as  "vital  to  the  national  security"  by 
various  witnesses  from  the  Departanent  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Your  sudden  switch  in  priorities  Indicates 
to  me  that,  in  fact,  AWACS  was  not  con- 
sidered vlUl  to  the  national  security.  I  hope 
that  you  will  also  present  the  Department's 
official  position  on  this  matter. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin. 
Uember  of  Congress, 

Lakd  Asks  Fom  Smrr  Fox  Plamis 
(By  Michael  OeUer) 

A  day  after  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  cut  $226.8  mUUon  from  a  sup- 
posedly high-priority  Air  Force  national  de- 
fense project.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  told  him 
those  cuts  were  "acceptable"  to  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

In  that  same  letter.  Laird  recommended 
that  the  House  committee  allow  the  Pen- 
tagon to  transfer  $152  million  of  the  money 
saved  by  tlie  Senate  cut  back  to  buy  other 
aircraft  whoee  production  lines  might  other- 
wise close  soon  and  which  had  not  been 
scheduled  to  receive  any  more  funds  in  the 
current  $83.4  bUllon  mUltary  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1973. 

Laird's  recommendation  would  allow  the 
Air  Force  to  buy  24  more  A-7  attack  planes 
from  Ling-Temoo-Vought  in  Texas  at  a  cost 
of  $80  million.  12  more  C-130  transports  from 
Lockheed  in  Georgia  at  a  cost  of  $50  million 
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and  seven  of  the  small  F-5B  export  fighters 
buUt  by  Northrop  in  California  for  $12  mil- 
lion. 

The  Defense  Secretary's  letter,  written 
April  27  and  made  available  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday,  has  drawn  a  sharp 
response  from  Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis.) .  Aspin 
is  a  freshman  congressman,  former  Pentagon 
civilian  analyst  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  member  who  now  regularly 
bombards  the  Pentagon  with  charges  of 
waste  and  wrongdoing. 

Aspin  charges  that  the  12  extra  C-130 
transports  constitute  "a  new  $50  million 
bailout"  for  Lockheed. 

He  also  cites  a  letter  from  Henry  Durham, 
a  former  Locklieed  aircraft  production 
manager  who  has  testified  before  Congress 
on  the  C5A  transport  cost  overruns,  that  says 
"political  pressure,  even  at  the  White  House, 
was  being  used  by  Lockheed  to  win  this  $50 
million  bailout." 

Asked  about  this  yesterday,  White  House 
spokesman  Oerald  Warren  said,  "We  have 
no  evidence  of  any  pressure  being  exerted 
or  anything  like  that." 

Aspin  in  a  statement  to  The  Post  yester- 
day, said  he  would  ask  Laird  to  respond  to 
Durham's  charges  and  also  to  explain  why 
the  Pentagon  gave  up  so  easily  on  the  Sen- 
ate's cutback  of  the  Air  Force's  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  proj- 
ect. 

In  testimony  earlier  this  year,  Aspin  noted, 
"Department  of  Defense  officials  described 
AWACS  as  'vital'  to  the  national  security." 

AWACS  involves  an  Air  Force  plan  to  de- 
velop and  build  a  fleet  of  radar  and  com- 
puter-packed airplanes  that  would  provide 
early  warning  against  a  possible  Soviet 
bomber  attack  on  the  United  States.  The 
Air  Force  wants  a  fleet  of  42  of  these  planes 
at  a  total  cost  estimated  at  at>out  $2.7  billion 
over  the  next  several  years. 

Despite  inclusion  of  $474  million  in  th« 
Air  Force  fiscal  1973  budget  request  for 
AWACS  and  Laird's  overt  support,  there  is 
known  to  be  considerable  high-ranking  op- 
position within  the  Nixon  administration  to 
the  United  States  making  any  major  new  in- 
vestment in  defense  against  a  very  limited 
Soviet  bomber  threat. 

In  January,  administration  officials  hinted 
that  AWACS  might  wind  up  being  limited 
to  a  much  smaller  number  of  planes  that 
could  be  used  to  plug  air  defense  gaps  or 
in  localized  air  control  situations.  There  is 
also  a  group  forming  in  the  Senate  to  oppose 
AWACS. 

In  his  letter  to  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Chairman  F.  Edward  Hubert  (D-La.), 
Ijalrd  noted  the  Senate  ccmmittee  cuts  and 
said,  "This  action  is  acceptable  to  us." 

When  Laird  volunteered  this  opinion,  the 
House  committee  bad  not  voted  on  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  that  includes  AWACS. 
The  committee  stUl  has  not  pcused  on  the 
measure  and  Aspin — ^who  as  a  Pentagon  critic 
is  in  a  distinct  minority  on  the  committee — 
now  says  he  will  ask  his  colleagues  to  review 
the  bill  again  because  of  the  Liockheed  situa- 
tion. 

The  Senate  conunittee  had  actually  cut  out 
$309.9  million  In  AWACS  procurement,  but 
added  $83  million  to  allow  research-and-de- 
velopment  work  to  continue  on  the  project, 
causing  a  net  reduction  of  $226.9  million. 

Laird  went  on  to  explain  to  Hubert  that 
"during  the  course  of  my  testimony  before 
your  committee,  a  concern  was  expressed  (by 
some  committee  members,  Defen»  officials 
say)  that  production  for  the  A-7,  C-130  and 
F-5B  aircraft  would  be  terminated  after  the 
FY  1972  purchases. 

"It  was  emphasized,"  the  letter  continues, 
"that  in  the  event  of  additional  require- 
ments for  these  aircraft,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  restart  the  lines  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  prudence  small  quantities  of 
these  aircraft  could  be  procured  to  sustain  a 
production  base  at  reasonable  costs. 
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"Additionally,  Laird  wrote,  "it  was  point- 
ed out  that  there  Is  a  ciirrent  requirement 
for  the  aircraft,  but  as  a  consequence  of 
priority  considerations  they  could  not  be  in- 
cluded within  the  budget  totals." 

Citing  "the  current  Invasion  of  South  '''iet- 
nam,"  and  "increased  aircraft  losses,"  Laird 
said  this  "emphasized  the  need  for  continued 
production,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
C-130  and  the  F-5B."  The  latter,  he  said  is 
used  for  training  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  Following  the  Senate  Committee  ac- 
tion in  cutting  AWACS,  Laird  said  "it  is 
now  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the  au- 
thorization which  would  otherwise  have  been 
required  for  the  FY  1973  AWACS  program  be 
applied  to  the  procurement  of  24  A-7s,  12  C 
1306  and  7  R-5BS." 

While  this  would  cost  $152  million.  Laird 
said  there  was  still  $60  million  saved  from 
earlier  A-7  funds  and  thus  a  net  amount  of 
$92  million  would  have  to  be  authorized. 

The  four-engine  C-130  is  the  workhorse  of 
the  U.S.  tactical  airlift  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  is  also  an  excellent  gunship. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  has  350  of  these 
planes  already  operating,  12  more  on  order 
from  last  year  which  will  be  delivered  In  1974, 
and  1975  in  the  reserve  fleet,  according  to 
Air  Force  figures. 

Durham,  the  former  Lockheed  official, 
wrote  to  Aspin  on  May  9  and  included  a 
short  news  article  from  the  May  5  edition  of 
the  Marietta  (Oa.)  Daily  Journal. 

The  article  reported  that  the  head  of  Lock- 
heed's C-130  progrtun  had  told  a  local  Kl- 
wanls  meeting  that  the  company  had 
enough  C-130  orders  to  keep  the  production 
line  running  through  1973  "and  is  working 
on  1974  now.  He  didn't  mention,"  the  ar- 
ticle states,  "the  hoped-for  Air  Force  order 
of  an  additional  12  planes  in  the  1972-73 
budget  which  the  company  has  said  are 
needed  to  fill  a  future  gap  in  the  line." 

Durham  said  he  was  writing  to  Aspin  to 
prevent  another  "giveaway"  of  public  money 
to  Lockheed.  "If  the  Pentagon,"  he  wrote, 
"has  65  to  60  extra  million  dollars  to  blow 
for  imneeded  O-1308,  It  could  more  profitably 
be  used  to  start  paying  back  the  $400  million 
C-6  overpayment  revealed  by  Senatw  (Wil- 
liam) Proxmire  in  the  March  27  hearing." 

Durham's  charges  of  Lockheed  mismanage- 
ment on  the  C-5A  program  were  attacked  as 
"highly  inaccurate"  by  Lockheed,  but  the 
former  manager's  charge  of  overpayments 
made  to  the  firm  by  the  government  were 
substantially  validated  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  during  bearings  last  March. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  text  of  a  special  report  on  the 
energy  crisis  which  I  am  issuing  to  resi- 
dents of  the  32d  Congressional  District 
of  California,  whom  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent: 

The  Energy  Crisis 

Q.  Is  there  an  energy  crisis? 

A.  You  bet.  Our  nation  has  prospered 
largely  because  of  an  abundance  of  cheep 
energy.  Now  we  face  the  possibility  of  being 
unable  to  meet  our  requirements.  We  are 
faced  with  the  certainty  of  being  unable  to 
meet  them  cheaply.  A  debate  has  emerged 
over  whether  they  ought  to  be  met  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  in  the  past.  Mean- 
while, the  growing  population  seems  likely 
to  nullify  any  over-all  energy  savings  made 


by  any  foreseeable  per  capita  cut-backs  In 
enregy  use. 

Q.  What  went  wrong,  who's  responsible? 

A.  Everybody  and  nobody.  Domestic  oil 
and  gas  exploration  isn't  very  profitable. 
New  environmental  requirements  and  pub- 
lic concern  over  oil  spills  delay  offshore  and 
Alaskan  fields.  Cleaning  up  coal  Is  a  tough 
R&O  task  and  reclaiming  land  ruined  by 
strip  mining  is  expensive.  Nuclear  plants  are 
taking  longer  to  buUd  than  planned  while  a 
prudent  regard  for  the  environment  and  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  indicates  a  "go  slow" 
approach  to  licensing  them.  If  we  had  a  uni- 
fied fuels  policy  we  would  have  spotted  our 
energy  problem  sooner,  but  not  necessarily 
solved  it  any  quicker.  It  usually  takes  a  crisis 
to  do  that. 

Q.  Where  do  we  get  our  energy,  what  do  we 
use  it  for? 

A.  Presently  44%  comes  from  oil,  33% 
from  gas,  20%  from  coal,  3.7%  from  hydro 
and  only  .3%  from  the  Infant  nuclear  power 
Industry.  We  use  energy  about  this  way:  25% 
to  make  electricity,  20%  for  transportation, 
20%  for  heating  and  cooling,  and  36%  for 
commerce,  industry  and  agriculture. 

Q.  Can  we  have  clean  energy? 

A.  Chemically  non-polluting  nuclear  elec- 
tricity could  replace  ^  to  V^  of  all  other  fuels 
now  in  use — 60%  in  the  case  of  automo- 
biles— but  that  will  take  time.  Meanwhile 
many  pollution  abatement  steps  are  needed. 
President  Nixon  asks  for  a  tax  on  sulfdiur 
oxides.  I  support  emission  taxes  on  sulphur 
tants  so  industry  will  find  it  cheaper  to  stop 
pollution  than  to  pay  taxes.  We  will  clean 
things  up  with  some  rise  in  prices,  but  with- 
out any  more  taxes  on  the  pec^le.  Cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,  but  it  doesn't  come  free. 

Q.  Are  nuclear  plants  safe? 

A.  They  aren't  risky,  neither  are  they  risk- 
less.  No  member  of  the  public  has  ever  been 
injured  by  a  nuclettf  accident.  But  no  one  can 
guarantee  that  one  will  never  happen.  The 
issue  is  not  abecdute  safety,  but  one  of  bal- 
ancing risks  against  benefits — ^Do  the  bene- 
fits to  society  of  having  nuclear  electricity 
out-weigh  whatever  costs  and  risks  there  are 
from  (a)  generating  it,  or  (b)  going  without 
it? 

Q.  Is  southern  California  about  to  lose 
part  cH  its  natural  gas  supply? 

A.  Were  fighting  to  keep  it,  but  shortages 
have  caused  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  hold  hearings  on  rationing  imports  into 
California.  I've  told  FPC  that  deficiencies 
should  be  allocated  where  air  pollution  is  less 
critical.  I've  also  asked  Southland  utilities, 
when  they  must  bum  oil,  to  bum  it  at  re- 
mote locations  and  save  the  cleaner  gas  for 
use  in  plants  at  population  centers,  like 
Rossmoor  Leisure  World. 

Q.  Can  we  produce  more  gas? 

A.  Yes.  Rate  increases  will  get  more  of  it 
out  of  the  ground.  Another  way  is  to  use  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  to  break  up 
tight  gas  formations  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  let  the  gas  flow.  It  seems  safe  and 
I've  introduced  legislation  moving  in  this 
direction,  but  with  industry  instead  of  the 
taxpayers  footing  the  bill. 

Q.  Are  oil  Imports  a  good  way  to  conserve 
our  own  resources? 

A.  Not  really.  They  consume  ever  increas- 
ing Mllions  of  dollars  in  foreign  exchange 
and  can  be  cut  off  unexpectedly.  The  Krem- 
lin ultimately  contrcds  much  Mideast  oil. 
Our  major  reliance  for  all  fuels  should  be 
on  dcanestic  energy  resources. 

My  report  also  includes  the  appropriate 
forms  requesting  absentee  ballots  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Counties.  Since  the 
primary  and  general  elections  of  1954,  it 
has  been  my  custom  to  encourage  voter 
participation  by  the  reproduction  of  such 
forms. 

The  current  form  for  Los  Angeles 
County  is  as  follows: 
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OOMSOUSaiBP     FUMABT     ElXCTlOH— JuNB     6, 

xe7a— .AppuckxioM    FOK    Absent   Voiek's 

Balxot — ST  Man, 
(Read  Instructions  on  Back  Before  Filling 
in  this  Application) 

If  you  have  moved  prior  to  April  13,  1972, 
you  must  re-register  tefore  you  can  obtain  an 
absent  voter's  ballot.  A  Toter  moving  within 
this  county  within  54  days  or  to  anoti*er 
county  within  00  daya  prior  to  thU  Section, 
may  obtain  an  abaentM  ballot.  A  voter  mov- 
ing within  this  county  ov«r  64  days  or  to  an- 
other county  over  80  days  and  who  has  not 
registered  prior  to  tli«  resignation  closing 
date  for  this  election  U  not  eligible  to  vote. 
(Elections  code.  Sec.  14621.66) 

Applications  are  accepted  for  mailing  ab- 
sent voter's  b*not: 

First  day— May  8, 19T2. 

Last  day— May  SO.  19TL 

ABSENT   VOTHI'S  BMXOT  WUX   NOT   BE   AVAIL- 

asLS  vtrna.  kat  b,  i*7a 
James  S.  Alusok, 
RegUtrar  of  Voteft  Of^ee, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dbab  Sib: 

I^ am  a  voter  of  Los 

Angles  County. 
My  registered  address  is: 

1.  I  am  presently  residing  at  the  above 
address:   ..  yes  or  —  no. 

(If  answer  U  "ytm",  do  not  con4>lete  item 
2  below.) 

2.  If  answer  to  item  1  is  "no",  indicate  date 
of  move  and  clieck  appropriate  box: 

Date  of  moT« 

Permanent  move  from  registered  ad- 
dress. 

..  Temporary  move  (will  retiim  to  Los 
Angeles  County) . 

The  only  reasons  a  voter  may  vote  an  ab- 
sent voter's  ballot  are  as  follows: 

..I  expect  to  be  absent  from  my  election 
precinct. 

..  I  win  be  leaving  _ 

Phone • 

..Because  of  physical  disability,  I  will  be 
unable  to  vote  In  my  election  precinct. 

— The  tenets  of  my  religion  will  prevent 
me  from  attending  the  polls  throughout  that 

day. 

— I  reside  more  than  10  miles  from  polling 
place  by  the  most  direct  route  for  public 

I  am  therefore  making  application  for  an 
absent  voter's  ballot  for  the  above  named 
election. 

Please  mall  ballot  to  me  at 

Date  of  signing 

Signature  of  applicant 

If  you  have  registered  within  the  last  60 
days,  pease  give  date  of  registration  and 
affidavit  number. 

Social  Security  Ifo . 

Date  of  Registration 

Affidavit  number 

Important:  This  application  will  not  be 
accepted  without  the  proper  signature  of  the 
applicant. 

Office  use  only — Work  record: 

IDX..TL.-Air.  No...  Addressed  by..  CK'D 
&  Stuffed... 

PB-.RS..  Aff.  to  DPD-.  Re-checked  by.. 
Date  of  mailing... 

RP..  HC—  Grouped  by-.  Ballot  No...  Date 
of  pick-up... 

Posted..  Voted  in  office... 

P>reclnct 

Group 

Party 

Name 

The  current  Xorm  for  Orange  County 
Is  as  follows: 

Application  fob  Absent  Voter's  Baixot 
To:  It^;Utrar  ot  Voters,  P.O.  Box  11298, 

Santa  Ana,  CaUf. 
This  abdication  must  bo  received  by  the 

Registrar  on  or  bafer*  May  30,  1972. 
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First  day  ballots  will  be  available  for  maU- 
ing.  May  8.  1972. 

I  hereby  l^>pIy  for  an  absent  voter's  ballot 
for  the  primary  ^ectton,  June  6,  1972. 

I  wni  be  unable  to  go  to  ttie  poUs  for  rea- 
son cheeked: 

—Expect  to  be  Absent  from  my  precinct  on 
election  day. 

— ^Because  of  Physical  Disability. 

^I  reside  more  than  10  miles  from  nearest 

polling  place. 

^My  i»llglon  prevents  me  from  attending. 

— I  reside  within  a  30  or  less  prednct. 

Name 

Address 

Mall  ballot  to  City 

State . 

Signature . 

Date 

If  your  resldenoe  address  is  other  than  that 
shown  on  your  Affidavit  of  Begiatration,  you 
must  complete  the  foUowing: 

I  moved  on from  the  address  that 

is  shown  on  my  affidavit  to: 

New  address: 

If  you  have  moved  (within  this  county  to 

another  precinct)  prior  to ;  you  must 

reregister  before  you  can  obtain  an  absentee 
ballot.  (A  voter  moving  within  this  county 
within  54  days  or  to  another  county  within 
90  days  prior  to  this  election,  may  obtain  an 
absentee  ballot.  A  voter  moving  within  this 
oounty  over  54  days  c*  to  another  county  over 
90  days  and  who  has  not  registered  prior  to 
the  registration  closing  date  for  this  elec- 
tion is  not  eligible  to  vote.) 

DO   NOT    WRITE   IN  THIS  AREA — ^POR    OFFICE   USE 
ONLY 

Party  affiliation 

Precinct 

Affidavit  No 

Ballot  No Group  No. 

Date  of  maUlng  or  delivery 

Ballot  returned 

TTFE 

— Regular  MaU. 

—Air  Mail. 

— War  voter. 

—War  Voter + Affidavit. 

— Voted  In  Office. 

— Took  BaUot. 

Other  California  jurisdictions  will  gen- 
erally honor  wTittgn  requests  for  absen- 
tee ballots  which  contain  the  substance 
of  the  content  of  either  of  these  forms. 


SEEKS  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  KOS- 
CIUSZKO  HOME  AS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 
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The  council's  resolution  is  herewitli 
entered  in  tbe  Rccoro  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

RsaOLOTMN 

VThereas,  Tbaddeiu  Kosclusako  was  an  ex- 
traordinary military  engineer  and  planner 
who  made  Indispensable  contributions  to  the 
success  of  the  American  Revolution  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South;  and 

Whereas,  after  helping  to  achieve  Amer- 
ican mdependenoe,  he  returned  to  his  be- 
loved Poland  and  devoted  the  next  decade 
of  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  free 
his  country  from  foreign  domination;  and 

Whereas,  when  be  was  exiled,  which  was 
Intended  to  silence  his  voice  and  end  his 
fight  for  freedom,  he  decided  to  keep  alive 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  picked  Philadel- 
phia, the  cradle  of  liberty,  to  hold  the  torch 
as  high  as  he  could:  and 

Whereas,  the  buUding  at  301  Pine  Street 
is  the  only  remaining  house  In  Philadelphia 
that  General  Koscliiszko  occupied  and  its 
protection  and  restoration  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  vitality  of 
Philadelphia's  "Historic  Square  Mile",  an 
area  that  will  certainly  be  a  major  focal 
point  for  visitors  dxirlng  the  United  States 
Bicentennial  in  1976;  and 

Whereas,  without  a  clearcut  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  architectursa 
and  historical  significance  of  Koscluszko's 
last  residence  in  America  would  suffer;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  By  the  Philadelphia  1976  Bicen- 
tennial Corporation,  That  wo  hereby  respect- 
fully memorialize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  affirmative  action  now  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  historically  significant 
house  that  General  Kosciuszko  occupied  in 
Philadelphia;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved:  That  the  Senate  and 
House  Interior  Committee  hold  public  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  possible  on  the  merits  of 
proposed  legislation  to  create  a  Kosciuszko 
Shrine  In  PhUadelphla:  and  be  It 

Further  resolved:  That  the  Philadelphia 
1976  Bicentennial  Corporation  transmit 
copies  of  this  resoluUon  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  to  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  to 
each  RepresentaUve  from  PhUadelphU  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Herit- 
age CouncU  of  the  Philadelphia  Bicen- 
tennial Corp.,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  approximately  70  ethnic  grod^s 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  region,  has  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  preservati<m.  protection,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Kosciuszko  home  in 
Philadelphia. 

As  sponsor  of  H.R.  6759.  which  seeks 
to  establish  the  Kosciuszko  home  as  a 
national  historic  site,  I  whc^eheartedly 
endorse  the  position  of  Uie  Heritage 
Council.  As  you  may  know,  the  Senate 
aDproved  this  proposal  as  S.  1B73  on 
March  23,  while  hearings  have  not  even 
been  held  as  yet  in  the  House. 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  GIRL  SCOUT 
TROOP  NO.  450  OP  BOGGSTOWN, 
IND. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mint  22,  1972 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hur- 
ried life  of  the  20th  century  many  things 
are  passed  by,  and  forgotten,  and  ne- 
glected. I  have  been  concerned  to  read, 
too.  assertions  that  cor  citizens,  and 
especially  oiu:  young  people,  have  no 
thought  for  the  future  and  only  wish  to 
bum  themselves  out  in  the  present,  while 
sc(»tiing  the  past.  But  not  all  things  are 
forgotten;  and  this  gratuitous  slur 
against  American  youth  is  not  true,  as 
the  following  story  makes  clear. 
Indiana  is  dotted  with  small,  oftea 
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remote,  and  mostly  zieglected  old  ceme- 
teries, some  dating  back  over  150  years. 
The  stones,  where  they  still  stand,  are 
often  worn  so  smooth  by  time  and  natiure 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  read.  Only 
the  memories  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
an  area  serve  as  guides  to  the  persons 
who  are  buried  there.  These  graveyards 
are  the  last  resting  places  of  the  Hoosier 
State's  earliest  settlers  and  pioneers,  and 
serve  as  direct  links  and  reminders  to 
the  days  when  the  American  Republic 
was  young. 

Such  a  spot  was  an  historic  but  little 
known  cemetery  located  north  of  Boggs- 
town,  Ind.,  on  the  London  Road.  Clut- 
tered with  debris,  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  even  yoimg  trees,  it  was  almost  to- 
tally forgotten,  neglected,  and  aban- 
doned. Little  is  known  about  who  Is 
burled  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  one 
grave  Is  that  of  a  veteran  of  the  War 
of  1812.  As  in  many  sxich  cemeteries,  the 
tombstones  are  worn  smooth  and  the 
lnscripti(nis  are  no  longer  visible,  but  it 
is  certainly  150  years  old,  at  least. 

It  would  have  remained  that  way  if 
It  had  not  been  for  Girl  Scout  Troop  No. 
450  of  Boggstown,  Ind.,  and  their  leaders. 
In  the  finest  traditions  of  reverence  and 
respect  and  without  any  great  amount 
of  fuss  or  ceremony,  they  cleaned  away 
the  acciunulation  of  weeds  and  debris. 

Now.  this  in  itself  was  a  small  thing. 
But  the  spirit  and  the  example  shine 
large  and  bright,  indeed.  American 
youth  are  not  rootless,  drifting,  un- 
caring and  imthinking  persons  that  some 
would  have  them  be.  They  still  have 
within  them — and.  I  know,  always  will 
have — those  quaUties  that  have  made 
our  country  great  in  the  past  and  will 
make  it  greater  in  the  future. 

The  names  of  the  leaders  and  members 
of  the  Troop  No.  450  follow: 

Leader— Mrs.  Sandra  Robinson;  As- 
sistant Leader:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Osborne; 
Committee  Chairman:  Mrs.  Janet 
Joesten;  Committee  Co-Chairman: 
Mrs.  Joanne  Eck. 

Troop  members:  Stacy  Robinson: 
Deanna  Osborne;  Cathy  Mink;  Debbie 
Michael;  Cheryl  Michael;  Suzanne  Kin- 
nett;  Diane  Kinnett;  Nan-Ellen  Joesten; 
Diana  Haverly;  Lisa  Guy;  Ronette  Eck; 
Mameta  Darby;  Krista  Cradle;  Mary  Jo 
Crowder;  Dana  Chaney;  Pam  Atnip; 
April  Arnold;  Susan  Hill;  Becky  Kirby; 
Donna  Beemer;  Anna  Higdon. 


PROFESSIONALS  FOR  PEACE 
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PaOVKSSIONALS  roK  Peacs 
(By  Oeoge  T.  Nlckolas) 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  owe  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Services  special  thanks  and  a  vote  of 
confidence.  These  outstanding  Americans 
have  been  placed  in  a  fish  bowl,  their  activ- 
ities are  closely  monitored,  and  their  mis- 
takes are  magnified  by  the  press  and  others 
who  look  to  attack  our  society. 

Our  combat  troops  have  had  to  fight  two 
limited  wars  with  restraints  that  have  sub- 
jected them  to  Increased  dangers.  It  was 
not  always  so!!  Twenty-eight  years  ago  the 
6th  of  June  men  of  this  country's  Armed 
Forces  launched  the  mightiest  invasion  ever 
undertaken  by  man.  On  that  day,  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  cream  of  America's  manhood 
died.  They  were  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces,  all  ages  and  aU  races,  but  they  stood 
united  In  a  common  cause.  They  fought.  In 
what  a  few  caU,  a  "Just  War".  No  war  Is 
"Just"!!  As  long  as  men  wish  to  dominate 
other  men,  as  long  as  men  use  force  of  arms 
to  achieve  their  goal  of  domination,  we  must 
stand  ever  ready  to  repell  aggression.  V^e 
must  maintain  a  corps  of  professional  mili- 
tary men  who  are  willing  to  forego  some  of 
their  personal  liberty  and  freely  give  many  of 
the  productive  years  of  their  lives  to  un- 
selfishly serve  this  country.  The  title  "Pro- 
fessionals for  Peace"  Is  truly  a  fitting  title. 

These  "Professionals  for  Peace"  come  from 
the  same  stock  that  the  ten  thousand  who 
fought,  sacrificed  and  finally  paid  with  their 
lives  on  D-Day  to  allow  all  of  us  to  enjoy 
freedom.  Others  have  died  in  countless  other 
spots  which  history  so  lightly  records  and 
many  others  live  and  carry  the  mental  and 
physical  scars  of  those  battles  as  a  reminder 
of  their  contribution  to  freedom. 

The  observance  of  Armed  Forces  Ilay 
should  remind  every  cltlen  that  the  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  forces  stand  ready 
to  sacrtfice,  fight,  and.  If  necessary,  even  die 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
20  was  Armed  Forces  Day  in  America. 
The  following  editorial  honors  those 
veterans,  past  and  present,  standing  In 
defense  of  this  Nation.  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  George  Nlckolas,  a  constitiwnt  of 
mine  from  Davenport.  Iowa,  and  former 
State  commander  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans: 


THE   CONTINUING   ILLEGAL   ALIEN 
CONTROVERSY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP   MZW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  we  have  witnessed 
a  raging  controversy  over  the  plight  of 
the  exploited,  intimidated,  and  fright- 
ened aliens  who  are  In  the  United  States 
illegally.  We  have  heard  countless 
charges  and  countercharges  over  the  il- 
legal aliens'  effect  on  the  economy,  over 
their  political  beliefs  and  aspirations  and 
over  their  actual  numbers. 

As  I  have  mentioned  cm  earlier  occa- 
sions, the  majority  of  charges  are  irre- 
sponsible and  baseless.  It  is  claimed,  for 
example,  that  they  are  depriving  Ameri- 
cans of  their  Jobs,  yet  the  majority  of 
"illegals"  are  doing  work  which  most 
Americsuis  would  not  even  consider  per- 
forming. 

The  campaign  to  purge  the  country 
of  illegal  aliens  has,  unfortimately, 
primarily  focused  on  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing. In  addition.  I  am  fearful  we  are 
coming  dangerously  close  to  establishing 
some  form  of  national  identification  sys- 
tem in  order  for  one  to  prove  that  he  is 
a  citizen. 


These  and  other  issues  are  discussed  in 
a  well-written  and  penetrating  article 
by  Christopher  Norwood  in  the  May  11 
issue  of  the  Village  Voice.  As  Norwood 
aptly  observes,  if  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities would  effectively  enforce  mini- 
mum wage  laws  and  measures  stipulat- 
ing decent  working  conditions,  the  con- 
ditions in  which  illegal  aliens  are  now 
forced  to  work  would  not  exist  and  the 
economic  benefits  accruing  to  unscrupu- 
lous employers  by  hiring  them  would 
vanish.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  laws  which  prohibit 
the  illegal  importation  of  farmworkers 
by  large  agribusiness  concerns. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Norwood  has  writ- 
ten makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  As  this 
is  an  issue  with  which  we  are  being  con- 
fronted in  various  forms — such  as  in  the 
original  version  of  the  minimum  wage 
bill  and  pending  legislation  in  the  House 
Immigation  Subcommittee — ^I  believe  we 
should  all  very  carefully  consider  every 
possible  aspect  of  it.  I  commend  Mr. 
Norwood's  article  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention and  present  it  herewith  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Rccord: 

Illegal  Alishs:  The  Latin  Pebil' 
(By  Christopher  Norwood) 
It  ts  one  of  those  axioms  i>ectiliar  to  Ameri- 
can history  that,  as  an  Immigrant  country, 
mistrust  of  the  "strange"  people  In  our  midst 
has  repeatedly  restricted  the  very  freedoms 
which  incited  our  birth  as  a  nation.  Other 
countries  have  imposed  police  states  on  vari- 
ous pretexts — fear  of  revolutionaries,  fear  of 
counter-revolutionaries,  etc.,  but  In  the 
United  States  the  alleged  treachery  of  aliens 
has  always  led  us  the  closest  to  Internal  con- 
trols we  have  come,  beginning  with  the  Allen 
and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798  and  continuing 
with  many  intervening  Incidents,  through 
the  Japanese  internment  camps  of  World 
Warn. 

The  question  this  time  around  is  not  what 
to  do  alMut  immigrants  we  have  admitted 
purposely,  but  what  action  to  take  against 
the  some  two  million  aliens  In  the  United 
States  illegally.  The  measures  that  the  Nixon 
administration,  along  with  suppcMrt  from 
strange  quarters,  is  currently  promoting  to 
get  rid  of  some  "wetbacks"  are  suspiciously 
oiit  of  prc^XMtion  to  the  problem.  These  ali- 
ens are  close  to  providing  the  final  excuse  to 
put  the  whcde  country  under  some  form  of 
"national  identification,"  l.e..  Internal  pass- 
ports. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  pec^le  to 
learn  that  there  are  so  many  illegals  in  the 
country  and  they  wonder  vaguely  why  they 
haven't  beard  about  it  before.  The  number 
of  Ulegals  began  escalating  when  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1966  not  cmly  put  a  quota 
on  Latin  America  for  the  first  time,  but  made 
it  more  difficult  for  Latin  Americans  to  enter 
than  Europeans.  (Latins,  mostly  Mexican, 
constitute  at  least  80  percent  of  the  Illegals: 
the  rest  are  mainly  Canadian,  Chinese,  Brit- 
ish West  Indian,  Greek,  Philippine,  English, 
and  Italian.) 

Nobody  much  minded  the  illegals,  since 
poverty  placed  the  majority  of  them  in  the 
exclusive  poeitlon  of  being  exploitable  by 
almost  every  power  group  in  the  country — 
from  big  business  to  big  labor.  Pear  of  being 
turned  over  to  the  Immigration  Department 
and  sent  back  home  to  starve  made  them 
accept  anything.  (I  know  of  one  woman  in 
New  Jersey  whose  employer,  upon  learning 
she  was  an  Illegal,  attached  a  buzzer  to  her 
desk.  He  buzzes  whenever  he  get  that  good 
old-fashioived  feeling.)  In  the  Southwest 
particularly,  the  government  winked  a/t  the 
situation.  Large  farms  were  importing  illegals 
to  provide  a  hedge  against  Cesar  Chavez. 
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Except  when  their  presence  hampered  or- 
ganizing, the  big  unions  were  usually  de- 
lighted by  the  Ulegala.  They  presented  end- 
less opportunities  for  sweetheart  contracts, 
pay-offs  tat  membership,  and  just  collecting 
dues  without  the  expense  of  aiding  the 
membership. 

The  Ulegals  also  slnglehandedly  provided 
a  retirement  fund  for  officials  in  some  areas 
of  the  country.  Chicago  now  has  the  second 
largest  Mexican  p<^ulation  of  any  United 
States  city,  perhapt  lialf  of  whom  are  illegal. 
The  Chicago  Sun-Tlmee  recently  reported 
charges  that  on  payday  the  police  were  stand- 
ing outside  factories  where  illegals  were 
known  to  work.  They  demanded  $60  to  $100 
from  each  Mexican  on  the  threat  of  depor- 
tation. Travel  agents,  notary  publics,  and 
a  variety  of  crooks  and  forgers,  including 
some  lawyers,  have  preyed  on  the  aliens'  des- 
peration to  secure  legsa  status  and  have  set 
themselves  up  in  the  business  of  "getting" 
papers  for  aliens.  The  going  rate  for  papers 
in  New  York  now  ranges  from  86(X)  to  82000. 
payable  in  advance. 

With  so  many  people  making  so  much 
money  out  of  the  illegals,  nobody  minded 
too  much.  Then,  of  coiirse,  the  United  States 
decided  to  have  a  depression.  These  aliens, 
who  had  been  serving  our  piirposes  most  ad- 
mirably for  years,  became  a  hot  Item.  Politi- 
cians now  denounce,  them  for  "stealing  Jobs 
from  Americans."  The  conservative  press, 
having  discovered  that  "illegal  alien"  is  the 
new  password  for  slandering  certain  nation- 
alities, has  pounced  on  the  issue.  A  series  in 
the  New  Tork  DaUy  News  accused  the  aliens 
of  "fioodlng  the  lat>or  market,"  "selling 
drugs,"  "raping  our  economy,"  and  being 
"dedicated  Communists." 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  says  it  has  no  evidence  to  back  these 
charges  and  that  nearly  all  the  346,000  de- 
portable aliens  It  discovered  last  year  were 
doing  nothing  but  working.  As  for  the  aliens 
"stealing  Jobs,"  the  majority  are  apparently 
doing  work  that  Americans  won't  touch  any 
more  at  any  price,  even  during  hard  times. 
In  cases  where  aliens  have  shut  out  Ameri- 
can workers,  it  is  a  result  of  the  exploita- 
tion that  their  Ulegal  status  leaves  them 
open  to — from  them  being  underpaid,  sub- 
mitting to  union  pay-offs,  etc.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  than  presenting  the  vision  of 
aliens  "raping  our  economy"  as  an  excuse 
to  promote  the  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

Nevertheless,  the  combination  of  racial 
differences  and  an  exaggerated  economic 
threat  Is  a  time-honored  and  powerful  draw- 
ing card.  When  brown-skinned  and  slit-eyed 
people  are  accused  of  "stealing"  American 
Jobs,  Congress  begins  passing  measures  that 
in  othw  circumstances  wovildn't  be  consid- 
ered. The  government's  main  concern  now  is 
the  fastest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Illegals — not 
how  to  enforce  present  laws  which  could  halt 
the  worst  abuses.  After  tacitly  permitting 
the  problem  to  grow  so  large,  the  logistics 
of  ferreting  out  the  Ulegals  and  deporting 
them  are  horrendous.  So  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  decided  on  what  looks  like  the 
simple  method  of  "cutting  off  the  flow  at  its 
source."  The  administration  has  been  push- 
ing a  blU  making  it  a  crime  (punishable  by  a 
$1000  fine  and  a  year  in  JaU)  for  an  employer 
to  "knowingly"  hire  an  iUegal.  The  alien 
would  be  equally  punished  for  the  crime  of 
working.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Muskie  have 
backed  slmUar  measures,  with  the  "liberal" 
difference  that  the  alien  would  not  be  put 
in  jaU. 

This  clumsy  attempt  to  blame  oxir  eco- 
nomic problems  on  aliens  has  startUng  impli- 
cations. In  country  with  the  heterogenous 
popiUation  of  the  United  States  it  says  one 
of  two  things. 

First,  employment  discrimination  will  be 
legalized.  That  is,  most  minority  groups,  as 
well  as  several  mUIlon  naturalized  citizens 
Who  stUl  retain  accents  or  other  charaoterls- 
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tics  which  distingulA  them  from  "Anglo" 
Americans.  wlU  have  to  prove  they  are  citi- 
zens when  applying  for  jobs.  (This  wlU  be 
quite  a  feat  for  the  mUlions  of  people  of 
working  age  who  didn't  have  their  births 
registered  or  who  don't  have  documentation 
to  prove  they  were  born  here.)  Of  course,  no 
congressman  would  have  dared  propose  a 
law  which  singled  out  white  Americans  for 
such  a  burden. 

However,  since  the  coiu^s  probably  won't 
permit  any  law  to  be  enforced  so  dlscrlmina- 
torlly,  there  is  a  second  method.  Every  citi- 
zen and  legal  resident  of  the  United  States 
WlU  have  to  be  identified  and  filed.  Most  sug- 
gestions along  this  lines  center  on  making 
the  Social  Security  card  into  a  national  iden- 
tifier, possession  of  which  would  be  consid- 
ered proof  that  you  legally  existed.  (Remem- 
ber when  the  law  was  passed  how  the  records 
were  supposed  to  be  confidential  and  for  in- 
surance piuposes  only?)  Many  congressmen 
have  denounced  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  "giving"  Ulegal  aliens  cards  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  work.  But  Social  Secu- 
rity has  no  authorization  to  investigate  the 
national  origin  of  applicants.  It  is  Just  sup- 
posed to  assign  a  name  and  »  number.  The 
excuse  Ulegals  present  to  finally  get  every- 
body located,  investigated,  filed,  and  lami- 
nated should  be  taken  seriously. 

The  recent  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hearings  on  President  Nixon's  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Ramona  Banuelos  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  brought  out  the  droolings.  Mrs. 
Banuelos,  in  one  of  the  highly  publicized 
raids  the  Immigration  employes'  union  has 
been  staging  to  dramatize  the  plight  of  its 
"over-worked"  men,  was  found  to  be  employ- 
ing iUegals  at  her  tortUla-processlng  plant. 
Her  hearing  turned  into  a  hearing  on  aliens. 
Arthur  Hess,  Deputy  Director  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, was  called  to  testify  on  Social  Security's 
inability  to  distinguish  legals  from  Ulegals. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  card  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  "reliable  identification  or 
work  permit  cards." 

Several  senators,  led  by  Russell  Long,  asked 
why  Social  Security  couldn't  investigate  and 
fingerprint  every  card  recipient.  Hess,  turn- 
ing a  whiter  shade  of  gray,  said  it  would  be 
too  expensive  and  he  felt  the  American  peo- 
ple might  object.  "They  don't  object  when 
they  want  the  benefits,  do  they?"  countered 
Long. 

With  sentiments  like  this  liu-klng  behind 
the  biU,  with  its  racial  inspiration,  and  with 
the  Labor  and  Education  Committee's  pur- 
poseful neglect  to  hold  the  public  hearings 
It  shoiUd  hold  for  a  measure  of  such  im- 
plications, one  must  seriously  question  If  this 
pernicious  little  law,  which  has  come  so  far 
so  quietly,  represents  a  genuine  concern  with 
American  working  conditions.  (The  bUl  was 
rammed  through  under  union  pressure.  How- 
ever, whUe  the  unions  publicly  take  the  re- 
quired stance  of  protecting  American  labor, 
it  would  be  hard  to  name  one  vmlon  in  the 
country  which  isn't  happUy  collecting  dues 
from  Illegals.) 

The  hypocritical  politics  of  the  blU's  pres- 
entation aside,  what  makes  it  especially 
suspect  is  that  there  are  already  adequate 
remedies  to  prevent  aliens  from  "stealing" 
American  Jobs,  if  that  is  the  only  purpose 
of  this  law.  However,  if  current  laws  arent 
being  enforced,  why  wiU  this  one  be  enforced 
against  aliens  Instead  of  just  being  used 
to  turn  life  Into  a  nightmare  of  proof,  iden- 
tification, and  restriction,  first  for  minori- 
ties and  finally  for  every  body?  That  is  why 
it  is  surprising  to  find  people  like  Kennedy 
and  Muskie  backing  it. 

Kennedy's  office  admits  the  major  abuses 
with  Ulegals  could  be  solved  "administrative- 
ly" under  present  law.  Among  other  things, 
if  the  federal  and  state  Labor  Departments 
would  ever  get  around  to  enforcing  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  decent  working  conditions, 
and  other  things  they  are  supposed  to  en- 
force,   alien   labor   could    not    be    used    to 
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squeeze  out  Americans.  Further,  federal  au- 
thorities can  already  nab  employers  who  are 
deliberately  importing  aliens.  Many  large 
farms,  for  Instance,  have  their  own  smug- 
gling operation.  That's  five  years  in  Jail,  but 
I  haven't  noticed  any  '<agribuslness"chlefs 
being  prosecuted — or,  for  that  matter,  unions 
being  prosecuted  for  payoffs. 

Kennedy  has  tried,  without  success,  to  see 
that  measures  to  minimize  the  problem  are 
enforced  and  has  "reluctantly  concluded" 
that  the  iU^al  employment  bUl,  despite  its 
possible  consequences,  is  the  only  solution 
left.  In  other  words,  and  as  usual,  because 
law  enforcement  doesn't  extend  to  people 
who  are  well-connected  politically,  let's  have 
the  kind  of  dangerous  and  all -encompass- 
ing legislation  that  makes  everyone  suffer. 

So  this  rider,  neatly  buried  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  blU  (which  is  sure  of  passage), 
waits  for  a  Congress  which  is  not  averse  to 
invoking  "the  Latin  pertl"  for  our  own  eco- 
nomic blunders — or  to  seeing  the  country  law 
and  ordered  once  and  for  all. 

"Oh  boy,"  said  the  public  relations  lady 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration,  "that 
reporter  from  the  Dally  News  called  up  here 
demanding  to  know  why  we  couldn't  investi- 
gate aliens  and  do  this  and  that.  Just  wait 
untU  he  has  to  be  investigated.  Hell  be 
calling  iMck." 

Well,  we  can  wave  goodbye  to  the  wetbacks 
with  hands  blackened  from  the  fingerprint 
pad. 


BUSING  STUDY  CASTS  DOUBT  ON 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  our  coimtry  the  citizens  who 
are  concerned  with  improvement  in 
education  read  Dr.  David  Armor's  re- 
port with  keen  Interest.  Dr.  Armor  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  busing  and 
his  conclusions  are  that  it  improves  nei- 
ther student  achievement  nor  racial 
tolerance. 

When  President  Nixon  voices  oppo- 
sition to  busing  he  is  said  to  have  lim- 
ited vision.  When  Governor  Wallace 
speaks  out  against  busing,  he  is  called  a 
racial  bigot. 

I  ask  all  of  my  open-minded  colleagues 
to  analsrze  this  study  made  by  Dr.  David 
Armor  who  is  a  professor  at  Harvard 
University.  His  analysis  and  report  is 
factual  and  documented.  He  is  a  scholar 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
greatest  domestic  issue. 

Harvard  University  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  contributing  this  excellent  re- 
port. You  will  find  the  article  by  Law- 
rence Peinberg  to  be  most  challenging. 
From  the  front  page  of  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  you  can  read  the  ar- 
ticle as  it  follows: 

Achievement  Tolerance  Unimproved-^ 
Casts  Doubt  on  Busing 
(By  Lawrence  Petaberg) 

A  major  study  of  school  desegregation  by 
five  Northern  cities  concludes  that  achieve- 
ment test  scores  of  black  students  have  not 
been  raised.  Moreover,  the  busing  experi- 
ments, in  several  cases,  have  led  to  a  worsen- 
ing of  race  relations,  rather  than  an  Im- 
provement. 

The  study  reports  that  the  grades  of  Ne- 
gro students  generally  fell  when  they  were 
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transferred  to  predominantly  white  schools 
because   grading   Etandards   were   higher. 

Black  youngsters  In  these  schools,  the 
study  says,  have  a  stronger  sense  of  racial 
Identity  and  a  greater  desire  for  black  sepa- 
ratism than  do  students  in  predominantly 
black  schools. 

The  report  suggests  that  much  of  the  re- 
search on  race  and  education  done  before  the 
late  1960s  and  widely  used  in  court  Integra- 
tion decisions  is  now  outdated  because  it 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  new  militancy 
and  pride  of  many  black  students. 

The  64-page  study  was  written  by  David 
J.  Armor,  an  associate  professor  of  sociology 
at  Harvard  University  who  previously  had 
conducted  research  for  the  VS.  Civil  Rights 
Conunlsslon. 

It  includes  research  on  a  clty-subiu'b  de- 
segregation program  In  Boston,  which  Ar- 
mor conducted  himself,  plus  data  on  similar 
programs  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  White  Plains, 
N.Y. 

Overall,  about  6,000  students,  ranging 
from  grades  one  to  12,  have  participated  In 
these  busing  programs.  The  data  that  Armor 
compiled  from  1965  to  1971  follows  the  chil- 
dren for  from  one  to  five  years. 

Armors  study  has  been  presented  at  a 
seminar  at  Harvard,  and  it  is  scheduled  for 
publication  this  summer  In  The  Public  Inter- 
est magazine. 

He  said  in  an  interview  that  his  study  is 
the  largest  showing  the  "before  and  after'' 
effect  of  long-term  busing  projects  by  using 
the  same  tests  to  c(xnpare  biised  children 
with  others. 

In  the  mid-19803  Armor  worked  on  a  gov- 
ernment research  project,  headed  by  James  S. 
Coleman,  which  compiled  a  massive  report 
on  race  and  education.  The  report  concluded 
that  lower-class  black  students  make  some 
academic  gains  in  predominantly  middle- 
class  white  schools. 

But  in  bis  new  study  Armor  notes  that 
the  tests  Coleman  used  were  all  given  at  the 
same  time — In  the  fall  of  1965.  Thus,  con- 
clusions about  the  effect  of  integration  were 
made,  he  said,  by  ccxnparlng  youngsters  in 
schools  with  different  proportions  of  black 
and  white  students,  rather  than  by  following 
the  same  children  after  they  had  switched 
from  a  predominantly  black  school  to  a  pre- 
dominantly white  one. 

"KO   SXGNinCANT   CAINS" 

In  four  of  the  programs  he  studied.  Armor 
said,  black  children  bused  to  suburban 
schools  made  "no  significant  gains"  when 
compared  to  other  black  students  who  stayed 
In  Inner-city  schools  or  to  whites  who  took 
the  same  achievement  tests. 

In  the  fifth  program.  Hartford,  the  results 
were  mixed.  Negro  children  In  suburban 
schools  did  better  In  some  grades.  But  In 
others,  the  children  In  their  neighborhood 
schools  scored  higher. 

Armor,  whose  prime  field  of  work  is  re- 
search methods  and  statistics,  said  he  also 
reviewed  reports  on  over  a  dozen  other  de- 
segregation programs.  Including  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  Rochester.  N.Y.  All  of  them,  he 
aald.  were  seriously  flawed,  either  by  In- 
cluding different  tests  at  different  times  or 
by  not  having  a  control  group  against  which 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  students  who 
were  bused. 

Besides  the  data  on  achievement.  Armor's 
study  contains  the  restilts  of  questionnaires 
and  psychological  tests  given  to  measure  chil- 
dren's attitudes  toward  themselves  and  to- 
ward other  races. 

Contrary  to  expectations  based  on  earlier 
research.  Armor  said  the  aspirations  of  black 
children  were  slightly  lower  in  mostly  white 
schools  than  In  all -black  ones.  But  in  both 
types  of  schools,  he  said,  their  ambitions — 
for  white-collar  Jobs  and  a  college  educa- 
tion— were  generally  high. 

One  factor  In  the  slight  decline,  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

may  be  the  lower  grades  that  many  Negro 
students  get  in  predominantly  white  schools. 
He  said  that  in  his  study  their  marks  aver- 
aged about  half  a  grade  lower  in  these 
schools — about  C,  compared  to  a  B-mlnus 
average  in  the  mostly  black  schools. 

"Since  black  students  are  behind  white 
students  (on  standard  achievement  tests)," 
he  said,  "we  should  expect  their  grades  to  fall 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  competition 
In  an  all-black  school  to  the  competition 
In  a  predominantly  white  school." 

In  the  measures  of  racial  attitudes.  Armor 
said  the  data  indicated  that  "integration 
heightens  racial  identity  and  consciousness 
(and)  enhances  Ideologies  that  promote 
racial  segregation." 

This  finding,  he  said,  is  "the  converse  .  .  . 
(of  one  of  the  central  sociological  hypotheses 
In  integration  policy  .  .  .  that  integration 
should  reduce  racial  stereotypes.  Increase 
tolerance,  and  generally  improve  race  rela- 
tions." 

Instead,  he  said,  "the  effect  Is  the  opposite." 

One  mdlcator  of  this,  he  said,  was  the 
question  he  asked  black  students  in  Boston: 
"If  you  could  be  in  any  school  you  wanted, 
bow  many  students  would  be  white?" 

Among  those  bused  to  subvurban  schools 
the  proportion  wanting  a  school  less  than 
half  white  increased  from  61  per  cent  to  81 
per  cent  between  1968  and  1970.  For  a  gro\ip 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  stayed  in 
city  schools,  the  proportion  increased  less 
markedly — from  47  per  cent  to  66  per  cent. 

The  bused  students  also  became  "much 
more  likely  to  support  the  Idea  of  black 
power,"  Armor  said,  and  between  1969  and 
1970.  they  reported  "less  frlendlineas  from 
whites,  more  free  time  spent  with  members 
of  their  own  race,  more  Incidents  of  preju- 
dice, and  less  frequent  dating  with  white 
students." 

"In  other  words,"  he  concluded,  "the  longer 
the  contact  with  whites,  the  fewer  the  kinds 
of  Interracial  experiences  that  might  lead  to 
a  general  Improvement  of  racial  tolerance." 

He  said  the  trend  is  "clearest"  for  older 
black  students,  but  also  occurred  In  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  "It  aeems  to  be  true  for 
whites  also."  he  said,  "Insofar  as  their  sup- 
port for  the  Integration  program  decreases 
and  own-race  preferences  Increase  as  con- 
tact Increases." 

Even  though  "in  the  formal  sense  ...  all 
races  are  treated  equally"  in  an  mtegrated 
school.  Armor  said  the  integration  Itself 
"does  very  little  in  the  short  term  to  elimi- 
nate the  socio-economic  and  aoademic  status 
differentials."  Thus,  he  said,  stereotyped  be- 
liefs can  be  reinforced. 

"For  black  students,"  he  said,  "Initial  ster- 
eotypes about  white  students  as  snobbish, 
superior,  and  straight  may  be  partially  con- 
firmed by  actual  experience;  the  same  may 
be  true  for  white  stereotypes  of  black  stu- 
dents as  non-intellectual,  hostile,  and  having 
different  moral  standards." 

Pride  In  their  own  culture,  he  said,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  change 
In  black  attitudes,  especially  those  of  yotmg 
Negroes,  during  the  past  decade. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,"  be  added,  "to 
view  the  increased  racial  solidarity  of  black 
students  as  a  ctxnpletely  negative  flTMllng 
(for)  ...  a  certain  amount  of  culture  con- 
flict (Is)  inevitable  and  even  necessary  If  an 
Integrated  society  is  to  be  realized." 

Armor,  who  Is  white  and  lives  in  a  Boston 
suburb,  said  his  own  children  attend  a  school 
to  which  black  youngsters  are  bused  In  a 
voluntary  program,  and  he  urged  that  such 
programs  be  continued. 

In  his  study  Armor  alao  presents  data  from 
two  reports  showing  that  black  students  in 
suburban  schools  are  more  likely  to  go  to 
prestige  colleges  than  those  attending  in- 
ner-city schools.  This  "channelling  effect". 
he  said,  supports  one  of  the  hoped-for  gains 
in  integration. 

But,  Armor  said,  the  "integration  policy 
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model."  advanced  by  sociologists  and  courts, 
also  contends  that  int^ration  will  "enhance 
black  achievement,  aspirations,  and  self-es- 
teem, and  (Improve)  race  relations." 

All  four  of  these  goals,  be  said,  have  "failed 
to  be  supported  by  the  data."  And  this,  he 
said,  "calls  into  question"  the  value  of  man- 
datory busing  programs. 


THE  GREEK  ECONOMY:  ILLUSIONS 
AND  REALITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Pes- 
mazoglu  is  widely  recognized  as  Greece's 
leading  economist.  A  political  moderate, 
a  man  still  in  his  40's,  he  helped  achieve 
Greece's  associate  membership  in  the 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  Pesmazoglu,  the  first  Greek  recip- 
ient of  an  Eisaihower  Fellowship,  was 
formerly  assistant  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Greece  and  professor  of  economics  at 
Athens  University.  He  is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  The  NBC  "Today"  Show 
recently  interviewed  him  during  a  series 
on  Greece. 

On  April  29,  1972,  he  issued  a  state- 
ment in  Athens  analyzing  the  state  of 
the  Greek  economy. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  placed  imder 
arrest  by  the  dictatorship,  charged  with 
"damaging  the  national  economy." 

The  tragedy  of  this  arrest  reflects  the 
laiger  tragedy  of  Greece.  Force  is  re- 
\i'arded,  and  moral  and  intellectual  hon- 
esty are  punished.  Again  and  again  the 
men  who  may  well  form  the  future  lead- 
ership of  a  democratic  Greece  are  ar- 
rested. And  our  Government  continues  to 
support  the  Jailers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  ronarks,  the 
Pesmazoglu  analysis  follows: 

SUMMART  STATnCKMT  OI*  THK  OlXXK  ECONOMY 

(By  John  Pesmazoglu) 

ILLUSIONS  AND  RXALITT 

At  the  beginning  of  1967  the  Greek  econ- 
omy was  strong  with  a  safe  monetary  and 
balance  of  pajnnents  situation.  Nothing  could 
Justify  the  suspension  of  democratic  proce- 
dures for  the  alleged  promotion  of  economic 
development.  Such  an  argument  is  In  any 
case  hardly  acceptable,  since  It  would  also 
Imply  that  democratic  rule  should  be  dis- 
continued whenever  a  country  faces  econom- 
ic dlfiBeulties. 

Neither  would  Oreek  economic  develop- 
ments in  the  last  five  years  Justify  ex  post 
the  coup  of  April  1967.  although  the  argu- 
ment could  again  be  hardly  acceptable,  mo- 
rally and  politically.  With  the  application  of 
internationally  established  criteria  it  can  be 
ascertained  that  progress  in  crucial  economic 
magnitudes  has  slgulflcantly  slowed  down 
since  1967.  while  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
straints on  growth  are  becoming  tighter,  in 
particular,  from  the  balance  of  payments,  the 
basic  credit  relationships  and  the  suspension 
of  major  parts  of  Greece's  Agreement  of  As- 
sociation with  the  European  Community. 

Certain  appearances,  which  are  being  fre- 
quently emphasized  in  Greece  and  abroad, 
are  misleading  and  cannot  form  the  basis 
for  an  accurate  assessment  of  Greek  economic 
achievements  and  perspectives  since  1967. 
The  Increase  of  per  capita  Income,  which 
reached  the  1000  dollar  mark  In  1971.  was  al- 
most exclusively  the  product  of  the  develop- 
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ment  mechanisms  set  In  motion  before  1967 
and  was  realized  despite  the  decline  of  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  gross  na- 
tional product  from  7.65  per  cent  in  the  four 
year  period  1963-66  to  6.2  per  cent  In  the  lour 
year  period  1967-70  or  7  per  cent  in  the  four 
year  period  1968-71.  Total  private  consump- 
tion (as  a  measure  of  the  overall  standard 
of  living)  Increased  since  1967  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  about  6.3  per  cent  which 
was  the  rate  of  Improvement  over  the  whole 
ten  year  period  1957-66  as  against  7.6  per  cent 
to  the  four  year  period  1963-66.  The  mani- 
festations of  an  expanding  modern  consumer 
society  are  the  consequence  of  a  ntimber  of 
develoiHnents  such  as  (a)  the  increase  of 
urban  Incomes  which  was  followed  by  an 
acceleration  In  the  growth  of  demand  for 
consumer  durables,  such  as  cars,  electrical 
appliances  or  television  sets,  (b)  the  major 
expansion  of  bank  credit  associated  with 
"credit  leakages"  which  reinforced  the 
liquidity  and  spending  power  of  the  bor- 
rowing business  community,  their  associates 
and  other  professionals  and  Induced  a  ^g- 
nificant  expansion  of  sales  on  credit,  (c)  the 
resumption  of  mass  emigration  and  of 
tourist  expansion  leading  to  the  spread  of 
modern  consumer  patterns  in  the  provincial 
urban  centers. 

These  manifestations  however  can  not  af- 
fect the  conclusions  on  the  developments  and 
perspectives  of  Greek  productive  develop- 
ment drawn  from  the  following  considera- 
tions, based  on  published  statistics  and  on 
estimates  and  announcements  by  various 
government  departments  or  other  ageiicies. 

THE     BELEVANT     CONSIDEIIATIONS 

1.  Major  slowdown  in  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  sector. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  Increase  of  in- 
come from  agriculture  at  constant  prices 
has  fallen  from  4.2  per  cent  In  the  four 
year  period  1963-66  to  2  per  cent  in  the  four 
year  period  1968-71.  The  rates  after  1967 
correspond  to  about  half  or  less  than  half  the 
5  per  cent  rate,  which  was  the  target  of  the 
regime  for  the  five  year  period  1968-72. 

The  relative  decline  of  growth  rates  is  more 
pronounced  for  income  from  agricultural  ac- 
tivities at  current  prices,  from  an  annual 
rate  of  9.1  per  cent  in  1963-66  to  4.7  or  4.0 
percent  In  1967-70  or  1968-71,  respectively. 
The  decline  of  5  percentage  points  In  the  rate 
of  increase  of  agricultural  Income  corre- 
sponds in  four  years  to  a  loss  of  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  agricultural  debts  can- 
celled by  the  regime  In  1968. 

The  slowdown  In  agricultural  progress  is 
not  unconnected  with  the  sharp  fall  of  the 
average  annual  rate  of  Increase  in  agricul- 
tural exports  from  about  12  per  cent  in  1963- 
■  66  to  2.6  In  1967-70  or  less  than  2  per  cent 
in  1968-71.  The  difficulties  and  uncertainty 
in  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  are 
largely  due  to  the  suspension  of  "agricultural 
harmonisatlon"  provided  In  Greece's  1961 
Agreement  of  Association  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  for  the  permanent  ap- 
plication of  common  agricultural  policies  to 
the  benefit  of  Greek  export  products.  Major 
parts  of  this  Agreement  were  set  in  abey- 
ance after  the  suspension  of  democratic  rule 
In  April  1967. 

2.  Significant  decline  In  the  rate  of  increase 
of  private  fixed  capital  Investment  In  manu- 
facturing. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  real  increase 
of  private  fixed  capital  Investment  in  manu- 
facturing declined  to  half  or  two  thirds  of 
the  corresponding  rate  before  1967,  from  25.3 
per  cent  in  1963-66  (four  years)  to  11.3  per 
cent  in  1967-70  (four  years)  and  16-16  per 
cent  estimated  for  1968-71  (four  years). 

The  continued  rise  In  industrial  produc- 
tion and  exports  after  1967  results  from  In- 
vestments, %  of  which  are  estimated  to  have 
been  already  realized  before  1967  by  firms  al- 
ready operating  at  that  time. 

3.  Public  Finance:  Exceptional  tax  treat- 
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ment  for  the  benefit  of  economically  power- 
fiU  groups;  low  rates  of  Increase  In  expendi- 
ture for  education  and  social  services. 

Favourable  tax  arrangements  were  Intro- 
duced since  1967  In  favour  of  various  cate- 
gories of  "non-labour"  Income,  such  as  divi- 
dends and  shipping  profits  but  the  resulting 
benefits  to  economic  development  are  at  best 
doubtful.  The  exemption  of  larger  ships,  en- 
gaged in  international  transportation  from 
taxes  on  Inheritance,  donations  and  dowries 
is  a  serious  breach  of  a  principle  of  major 
economic  and  social  importance. 

The  average  annual  increase  of  public  ex- 
penditure (current  prices)  In  the  three  year 
period  1967-69  (complete  statistics  for  the 
1970  financial  year  are  not  yet  available)  was 
7  per  cent  for  the  Ministry  of  Education,  8 
per  cent  for  the  combined  Ministries  of  So- 
cial Services  and  Labour  and  21  per  cent  for 
defense  and  public  security.  The  relative  or- 
ders of  magnitude  would  not  be  significantly 
different  if  corresponding  national  account 
statistics  were  used  or  if  the  four  year  period 
1967-70  were  covered. 

4.  The  rate  of  expansion  of  bank  credit  Is 
significantly  higher  (double  in  the  two  year 
period  1970-71)  than  the  corresponding 
rates  of  increase  in  the  national  product,  in- 
dustrial production  and  private  fixed  capi- 
tal Investment. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  of  bank  credit 
to  the  private  sector  rose  from  14  per  cent 
in  1963-66  to  19  per  cent  in  1967-70  and 
reached  22.5  per  cent  in  1970-71.  The  last 
rate  Is  more  than  double  the  average  annual 
Increase  of  1970-71  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct (at  current  prices),  industrial  produc- 
tion and  private  fixed  capital  formation. 

According  to  other  estimates  the  ratio  of 
financing  from  domestic  bank  credit  and 
identifiable  external  sources  to  private  in- 
vestment rose  since  1967  by  40  to  70  per  cent, 
over  the  corresponding  average  ratios  for 
1963-66. 

These  findings  suggest  a  smaller  and  fall- 
ing participation  of  own  funds  in  investment 
which  would  imply  a  weaker  risk  taking  and 
a  declining  borrowing  capacity  for  future 
business  ventures. 

5.  Major  Increase  in  the  deficit  on  cur- 
rent account  and  in  the  "basic"  deficit  of  the 
balance  of  payments. 

The  rate  of  Increase  In  export  earnings 
declined  from  13.5  per  cent  In  the  four  year 
period  1963-66  to  11.1  per  cent  in  the  four 
year  period  1967-70  or  8.5  per  cent  In  the 
four  year  period  1968-71.  Although  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  payments  for  Imports  declined 
and  current  invisible  earnings  sharply 
rose  in  the  last  two  years,  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  on  current  account  (which 
is  the  net  balance  of  payments  for  Imports 
of  goods  minus  earnings  from  exports  and 
net  current  Invisibles)  increased  from  264 
million  dollars  in  1966  to  361  million  dollars 
In  1971.  The  increase  in  the  deficit  by  more 
than  35  per  cent  between  1966  and 
1971  makes  rather  unlikely  the  achievement 
of  the  10  per  cent  decline  In  the  deficit 
between  these  two  years,  which  constituted 
the  target  of  the  present  rulers. 

Developments  in  the  balance  of  payments 
are  internationally  analysed  with  the  help 
of  the  so-called  "basic"  balance  or  deficit, 
i.e.  the  difference  between  the  deficit  on  cur- 
rent account  and  the  net  Inflow  of  long  term 
capital,  private  and  public,  excluding  short- 
term  capital  and  accommodating  finance  by 
the  monetary  authorities.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  a  "basic"  surplus  over  the  period  1960- 

66  (as  presented  in  the  IMF  Annual  Report) 
was  reversed  into  average  annual  deficits  of 

67  and  101  million  dollars  in  the  1967-70  and 
1968-71  fotir  year  periods,  respectively,  with 
a  corresponding  estimate  of  145  million  dol- 
lars for  1971. 

Greece  was  deprived  of  about  200  mlUion 
dollars  In  earnings  from  the  decline  of  tour- 
ism In  the  five  years  1967-71.  This  loss  was 
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not  offset  by  the  significant  rise  In  1970  and 
the  sharp  Increase  In  1971  in  receipts  from 
tourism.  The  economy  was  also  deprived  of 
an  estimated  total  of  about  200  million  dol- 
lars In  the  form  of  long  term  loans  or  other 
capital  over  a  period  of  about  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  suspension  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Agreement  of  Asso- 
ciation of  Greece  with  the  European  Com- 
munity. The  total  loss  of  400  million  dollars 
of  resources  on  these  two  counts  represent 
the  shortfaU  which,  until  1971  Inclusive,  is 
directly  Imputable  to  the  suspension  of  dem- 
ocratic rule  in  Greece  in  AprU  1967.  As 
against  this  shortfall  440  million  dollars  In 
the  four  year  period  1967-70  or  600  million 
dollars  in  the  four  year  period  1968-71  were 
raised  through  short  or  medium  term  dis- 
tress borrowing  for  the  maintenance  of  over- 
all equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments. 
Total  external  debt  of  the  country  rose  from 
an  estimated  total  of  about  1100  at  the  end 
of  1966  to  about  2400  million  dollars  (ex- 
cluding pre-war  debt)  at  the  end  of  1971. 

The  Increase  in  official  reserves  from  273 
million  dollars  at  the  end  of  1966  to  603  mil- 
lion dollars  at  the  end  of  1971  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  incresise  In  short  term  foreign 
exchange  deposits  and  borrowing  by  the  Ban2: 
of  Greece.  The  ratio  of  official  reserves  Vo 
obligations  maturing  within  twelve  months 
declined  from  0.95  at  the  end  of  1966  to  0.7«1 
at  the  end  of  1971  while  the  same  ratio  for 
total  reserves,  i.e.  including  the  special  gold 
sovereign  fund  at  the  Bank  of  Greece,  de- 
clined from  an  estimated  1.25  at  the  end  of 

1966  to  an  estimated  0.78  at  the  end  of  1971. 

6.  Widening  of  economic  inequalities. 

(a)  The  per  capita  income  at  current  prices 
from  agricultural  activities  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  11  per  cent  in  1963-66  and  6-4.5 
per  cent  in  the  four  year  periods  after  1967. 
Since  the  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita  urban 
income  remained  unchanged,  these  develop- 
ments led  to  a  widening  of  the  gap  between 
the  two  Income  categories. 

(b)  The    average    annual    Increase   since 

1967  in  money  earnings  of  civil  servants,  of 
the  employees  of  public  corporations  and 
banks  and  of  minimum  wages  varies  between 
5.2  and  7  per  cent  and  is  substantially  lower 
than  the  corresponding  rates  of  Increase  of 
8-9  per  cent  in  1963-46.  Weekly  and  monthly 
earnings  by  workers  and  employees  in  in- 
dustrial establishments  with  hired  personnel 
ui  10  or  more,  rose  by  annual  rates  varying 
between  7  and  9  per  cent  which  are  slightly 
lower  than  the  corresponding  annual  rates  in 
1963-66.  The  relatively  more  rapid  increases 
of  wages  and  salaries  In  Industry  compared 
to  minimum  wages  In  1968-71  should  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  resumption  of  mass  emi- 
gration in  numbers  probably  twice  as  high  as 
the  increase  in  urban  employment  over  the 
last  four  years. 

(c)  The  exceptional  tax  treatment  to  the 
advantage  of  economically  powerful  groups, 
with  at  least  doubtful  results  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  national  economy,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  narrowing  of  economic 
Inequality. 

7.  "Order  and  tranquillity"  without  repre- 
sentative government,  does  not  promote  en- 
trepreneurial activity  according  to  recent 
Greek  experience. 

The  infiow  of  private  productive  capital 
with  the  approvals  and  guarantees  of  Greece's 
special  legislation  as  well  as  of  "other"  busi- 
ness capital,  declined  since  1967.  The  ^ross 
total  of  such  Inflows  has  fallen  from  377 
million  dollars  In  1963-66  to  320  million  dol- 
lars In  1968-71  (excluding  the  value  of  air- 
craft hired,  not  purchased,  by  Olympic  Air- 
ways). But  if  repatriation  Is  deducted  the 
total  net  Inflows  declined  from  about  350 
mUlion  dollars  in  1963-66  to  about  200  mU- 
lion  dollars  In  1968-71. 

Despite  the  acceleration  of  the  rise  in  bank 
credit  and  tax  or  other  powerful  induce- 
ments, the  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  total  private  fixed  capital  Investment  de- 
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cllned  from  an  average  of  15  per  cent  In  the 
four  year  pertod  1963-«6  to  about  13  per 
cent  In  the  four  year  period  1968-71  and  to 
5  per  cent  In  the  two  year  period  1970-71 
according  to  recent  official  statistics. 

A    GLIMPSE    op    THX    FT7TDRE 

Greek  economic  experience  since  1967  Is 
associated  with  a  grave  loss  of  opp<M-tunlties, 
resources  and  strength.  The  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  present  regime  make  reliance  on 
Increasing  profit  Inducements  and  conces- 
sionary deals  Inevitable.  Under  such  Impulses 
and  arrangements  economic  development  is 
found  to  suffer  either  from  difficulties  in  se- 
curing rapid  and  abnormal  profits — as  has 
already  appeared  In  the  breakdown  of  almost 
all  major  foreign  investment  contracts  con- 
cluded In  recent  years — or  by  wild  rt^id 
profit-seeking  undertakings.  Nevertheless 
growth  is  likely  to  proceed  on  the  mecha- 
nisms already  established  and  there  will  be 
an  appearance  of  improvements  in  social 
conditions  aa  long  as  mass  emigration  con- 
tinues. 

Despite  the  fallout  of  the  world  tourist  ex- 
plosion and  possible  further  increases  in  cur- 
rent invisibles,  the  balance  of  payments  con- 
straint will  very  likely  become  increasingly 
pressing.  However,  the  rise  in  spending  and 
consumption  may  continue  and  a  cUoiate  of 
euphoria  may  be  maintained,  as  long  as 
"windfalls"  and  "window-dressing"  or  other 
"distress  action"  postpone  the  moment  of 
reckoning. 

The  long-term  prospects  of  the  Greek  econ- 
omy largely  depend  on  the  restoration  of 
democratic  procedures.  For  it  is  only  on  the 
Btreng^th  of  pc^iilar  support  and  social  ac- 
ceptance that  the  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  can  be  secured  In  Greece. 
These  should  include:  (a)  social  peace  based 
on  the  rule  of  law  in  the  form  of  democrati- 
cally enacted  legislation,  as  distinct  from 
BtlllnesB  enforced  by  intimidation  and  arbi- 
trary action:  (b)  an  increasingly  wide  and 
active  participation  in  decision-making  and 
In  the  fruits  of  progress  of  farmers  and 
workers,  trained  specialists  and  technicians; 
(c)  the  political  ability  to  undertake  drastic 
action  and  essential  reforms  and  to  enter 
into  lasting  contractual  arrangements:  (d) 
an  International  position  commanding  re- 
spect and  allowing  effective  negotiation  and 
protection  of  vital  Greek  interests. 

With  such  conditions,  the  long-term  pro- 
spects of  the  Greek  economy  are  bright. 
Political  antagonism  frequently  became 
lieated  in  the  past  but  many  causes  of  so- 
cial strife,  such  as  the  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination encountered  in  developed  and 
\inderdeveloped  cotintries,  are  absent  in 
Greece.  Poverty  still  exists  in  the  rural  areas, 
yet  repeated  land  reforms  since  the  early 
part  of  the  century  have  almost  eliminated 
large-scale  landowuership.  Despite  marked 
Inequalities  In  wealth  and  income  there  has 
been  continued  improvement  In  social  con- 
ditions over  the  last  sixty  years. 

With  brief  int^ruptions  (about  12  In  al- 
most 130  years)  representative  government 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  secured  substantial  democratic  ad- 
vances and  significant  progress  in  labor  and 
social  legislation  In  comparison  with  many 
Western  countries.  A  profound  attachment 
to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  Is  associated  in  the 
Greek  people  with  a  feeling  of  repulsion 
towards  totaaitarianism  practices  of  any  kind. 

These  characteristics  explain  why  an  au- 
thoritarian regime  has  small  chance  of  ever 
gaining  popular  support  in  Greece.  These 
same  features  imply  that  only  by  the  respect 
of  the  democratic  principles  in  public  life 
can  real  long-term  social  peace  and  perma- 
nent improvements  in  government  be 
secured. 

Within  such  a  perspective,  the  principal 
force  of  Greek  economic  development  would 
be  the  available,  still  underemployed  and 
untapped  human  resources.  Imagination  and 
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drive  In  business  Initiatives  could  become  a 
constructive  factor  only  within  a  wider  inter- 
national framework  and  in  co-op«atlon  with 
a  truly  representative  government.  A  rapid 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional system  would  release  an  Increasing 
number  of  responsible  experts,  managers  and 
State  officials,  who  would  become  a  leading 
force  for  progress  in  a  Greek  society  playing 
its  full  part  In  the  emerging  European 
context. 


May  22,  1972 


ISRAEL  AT  24  FAIR  AND  EXPOSITION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7  I 
served  as  honorarSr  cochairman  of  the 
Israel  at  24  Fair  and  Exposition  held  at 
C.W.  Post  College.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  this  fair  was  an  over- 
whelming success. 

The  exposition  was  particularly  mean- 
ingful because  it  graphically  illustrated 
numerous  aspects  of  Israeli  life  and  cul- 
ture and  served  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
mitment of  the  people  of  Long  Island  to 
the  ideals  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  attend  this  important 
event.  I  would  like  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  to  include  the  people  and  orga- 
nizations who  devoted  their  efforts  to 
this  exposition. 

Long  Island  CoMMrrrxE  por  the  Celebbiation 
OP  Israel  Independence  Day  and  the 
American  Zionist  Federation  op  Long  Is- 
land I>RESENT  Israel  at  24  Fair  and  Exposi- 
tion, Sunday,  Mat  7,  1972,  C.  W.  Post 
College,  Brookville,  N.Y.,  March  21,  1972. 

Chairman  Mel  Dubin. 

Hon.  Chairman,  Hon.  Ralph  O.  Caso. 

Chairmen  of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Jack  Elsen, 
American  Zionist  Federation  of  Long  Island. 

Mrs.  Harry  Newman,  Mrs.  Murray  Singer, 
L.I.  Comm.  for  Celebration  of  Israel  Ind. 
Day. 

Honorary  Co-Chairmen,  Sen.  Jacob  J. 
Javlts,  Hon.  Stanley  Harwood,  Hon.  Norman 
Lent,  Hon.  Francis  T.  Purcell,  Hon.  Michael 
J.  TuUy,  Jr.,  Hon.  Lester  Wolff,  Hon.  John  W. 
Wydler. 

American  Zionist  Fed.  Reg.  Dir.,  David 
Dlsenhouse. 

Coordinator,  David  L.  Posner. 

Liaison,  Mrs.  Philip  Levy. 

l^asurer.  Hank  Bruder. 

Legal  Counsel,  Norman  Feiden. 

constituent  OBGANIZATIONa 

Long  Island  Committee  for  the  Celebration 
of  Israel  Independence  Day 

American  Jewish  Committee,  Harold  Ap- 
plebaum,  Walter  Brecher. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  Mrs.  Oustave 
N.  Goldman,  Dr.  Stanley  Oreenberg,  Stanley 
8.  Kreutzer,  Harry  Minkoff. 

Anti-Defamation  League,  Joel  Komarow. 

B'nal  BYlth,  Mrs.  Sydelle  Miller,  Harold 
Stangler. 

Chal  Committee,  David  L.  Posner. 

Hebrew  Academy  of  Nassau  County,  Babbl 
Meyer  Pendel. 

Jewish  War  Veterans,  Rick  Drawas,  Com- 
mander. 

L.  I.  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry,  Mrs.  Inez 
Weissman. 

Mid  Island  YM-YWHA.  Percy  Abrams. 


Nassau-Suffolk   Board   of   Rabbis,   Rabbi 
Krohn. 

New  York  Board  of  Rabbis,  Rabbi  William 
Berkowltz. 

ORT.  Mrs.  Morton  Shumsky. 

United   Synagogue   of  America,   Irving   I. 
Silverman. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Sylvia 
Monk. 

Workman's  Circle,  Harry  Levine. 

LJ.     Ooimcll    of    Jewish    Organizations, 
Rabbi  Julius  Goldberg. 
ATnerican  Zionist  Federation  of  Long  Island 

Americans  and  Canadians  for  AlUyah. 

American  Jewish  League  for  Israel,  Judab 
Richards. 

Americans  for  Progressive  Israel,  Norman 
Rablnowitz. 

B'nal  Zlon,  Joseph  Brown. 

Hadassah,  Mrs.  Alfred  Drelsman,  Mrs. 
Gerald  Shukow. 

Hapoel  Hamizrachl  Women. 

Labor  Zionist  Alliance,  Ben  Barlas. 

Mizrachi  Women,  Mrs.  Joseph  Puller. 

Pioneer  Women,  Mrs.  Leonard  Berger. 

Religious  Zionists  of  America,  Norman 
Feiden. 

United  Zionist  Revisionists  of  Amer. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America,  Nat 
Schwartz,  Martin  Altman. 

All  Zionist  Youth  and  Student  Organiza- 
tions. Israel  Aliyah  Center,  Yehoshua  Yadlln. 

Midway  Jewish  Center,  Phillip  BCrieger. 

L.I.  Assn.  of  Reform  Rabbis. 

Rabbinical  Assembly  Nassau  Siiffolk  Re- 
gion. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Nachum  Golan,  Dir.  Israel  Aliyah  Center. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Kalb,  American  Zionist  Youth 
Foundation. 

Yeshosbua  Leor,  Dir.  Sherut  La'am  Service, 
to  our  people. 

Zalman  Segal,  V.P.  First  Israel  Bank. 

Yehuda  Shlv,  VP.  Leumi  Securities. 

Shaul  Peer,  Uir.  Kibbutz  Aliyah  Desk. 

A.  Ady  Gelber,  El-Al  Airlines. 

Mordechal  Peled,  Dir.  Youth  Allyad. 

Abram  Salomon,  Exec.  V.P.  Jewish  Natl 
Fund. 

Pinhas  Friedenberg,  Summer  Programs  & 
Study  in  Israel. 

Nahum  Eshkol,  Israel  Consul,  Cultural  Af- 
fairs. 

Ram  Oren,  Sect.  Gen.  Israel  Students 
Organ. 

Arle  Shiby,  Israel  Gov't  Tourist  Agency. 

Irving  Green,  Bar  Haa.  University. 

Harry  Levine.  Treas.,  Amer.  Comm.  for 
Weizmann  Inst. 

Dr.  Sol  Stein,  NCU  (Hlstadrut) . 

Rafael  Aldor,  Israel  Consul.  Israel  Coins 
and  Medals. 

Shimon  Topor,  Dir.  Tour  VAleh. 

Yitzhak  Leor,  Consul,  Consulate  General 
of  Israel. 

Hon.  Lester  Wolfp. 
Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolpp:  It  is  with  great  pride 
and  pleasure  that  we  look  forward  to  your 
joining  us  for  the  opening  ceremonies  on 
Sunday,  May  7th.  1972  at  12:30  PM..  C.  W. 
Post  College. 

Nearly  an  acre  of  Indoor  and  outdoor  fa- 
culties wUl  be  utilized  to  accommodate  the 
expected  attendance  of  25,000  people.  Am- 
bassador David  Rlvlin,  Counsel  General  of 
Israel  In  New  York  is  our  special  guest  this 
year.  We  have  also  requested  a  taped  mes- 
sage from  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  which 
I  have  Just  learned  is  on  the  way. 

The  day  promises  to  lie  one  of  great  excite- 
ment and  entertainment.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  cooperation  and  participation  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  In  many  areas. 
Looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  seeing  you 
on  Saturday.  March  25th  at  the  Franklin 
Square  Post  Office  and  Sunday.  May  7th  at 
C.  W.  Post. 

Cordially  yours. 

Lynn  Singes.  Chairman. 
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BREIDNER  CHAIRMAN  OF  COBIMON 
COUNCIL 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

aw  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Ledger  referring  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Breidner  to  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Northeast  Queens  Com- 
mon Council. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Breidner  and  the  other  officers  and 
directors  on  their  election  and  to  com- 
mend them  for  their  fine  efforts  in  get- 
ting the  community  involved  in  local 
affairs.  The  article  follows: 
Breidnes    Chairman    op   Common    Council 

Samuel  Breidner  of  Douglaston  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Common  Council  of  North- 
east Queens  at  a  meeting  last  week  in  the 
St.  Anastasla's  Catholic  Church  hall. 

WUllam  T.  Glover  was  elected  vice  chair- 
man, Norman  George,  recording  secretary, 
Seymour  Seplowe,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Samuel  Abrahamer,  treasxirer. 

Directors  are  Mrs.  Rose  Simon,  Mrs.  Anne 
Jawin,  Robert  Homsey,  Mrs.  Edna  Dwyer, 
John  N.  Smith,  Robert  Denigar.  Mrs.  Helene 
Zaro,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Llpner,  Louis  Buttl,  Frank 
Padazan,  Harry  Shea  and  Milton  Horowitz. 

The  purpoee  of  the  council,  which  includes 
the  area  north  of  Hillside  Avenue  and  east  of 
Francis  Lewis  Boulevard,  is  to  inform  com- 
munities of  proposed  changes  in  public  serv- 
ice, land  use  and  laws  and  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  in  fact-finding  and  formulating 
recommendations. 

Breidner,  an  Engli.=;h  teacher  at  Benjamin 
Cardozo  High  School  said  the  key  to  the 
council's  success  would  be  to  get  "everyone 
involved,"  despite  differences  In  politics  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  many  members 
represent  dozens  of  organizations  in  the  area, 
each  serving  different  purposes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  Oovremnent  of  the  United  States 
do  everything  poaslble  to  protect  the  lives 
and  safety  of  our  troops  and  of  our  allies 
In  South  Vietnam  because  men  cause  wars, 
weapons  do  not;  and 

Whereas,  tiiere  ia  a  need  to  terminate  this 
terrible  war  but  In  an  honorable  manner. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  that  members 
of  the  Senate  do  her^y  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
their  support  for  the  recent  action  taken  by 
the  President  In  the  Vietnam  confilct. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  delegation,  the  De- 
partment of  Louisiana  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Department  of  Louisiana 
American  Legion,  the  latter  two  both  located 
at  the  Old  State  Capitol  in  Baton  Rouge. 
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LOUISIANA  SENATE  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOTTISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  The  Senate  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  recently  passed  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  bombing  and 
mining  of  North  Vietnamese  harbors  as 
an  effort  to  protect  the  lives  and  safety 
of  our  troops  and  of  our  allies. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution 
No.  18  as  approved  by  the  upper  house 
of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  resolution  follows: 
A  resolution  to  express  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  of  Louisiana  for  the 
recent  action  taken  by  the  President  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict 

Whereas,  there  are  omne  60,000  American 
troops  engaged  In  the  Vietnam  canSlct  and 
fourteen  to  fifteen  htmdrMl  Amertcan  aoldiers 
remain  confined  in  prtioner-of-var  CMnpa  In 
Vietnam,  who  have  loved  ones  In  the  United 
States  anxiously  awaiting  their  return;  and 
Whereas,  the  Interests  of  world  peace  and 
the  welfare  of  all  peoples  make  It  imperative 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— 
Sow  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


PHILADELPHIA  PORT 


prats  to  be  served  directly  because  the 
volume  of  cargo  maies  it  economic  to  do  so. 

"In  fact,"  Northen  added,  "many  of  our 
customers  surveyed  particxilarly  stated  a  pref- 
erence for  PhUadelphla.  It  now  offers  very 
modem  container  facilitlee  and  in  many 
eases,  more  favorable  inland  transportation 
rates." 

Lavino  Shipping  Company,  which  operates 
the  Packer  Avenue  Marine  Terminal,  has 
been  appointed  agents  for  ACT's  PACE  Line 
Service  in  the  Pennsylvania  area.  They  will  be 
responsible  for  all  export  and  Import  activi- 
ties including  operations  and  sales. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
colonial  period  the  Philadelphia  port  has 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  ports.  It 
has  a  long  history  of  excellent  service 
both  to  the  shipper  and  other  businesses 
which  use  its  facilities. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  statement  from  the  city  government 
about  the  increasing  facilities  and  service 
at  the  port: 

Philadelphia  Port 

Associated  Container  Transport  (ACT)  In- 
augurated a  twice  monthly  container  service 
from  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ports  today.  City  Represen- 
tative and  Director  of  Commerce  Harry  R. 
Belinger  announced. 

The  first  of  five  containershlps  to  call  at 
the  Packer  Avenue  Marine  Terminal  "ACT 
3"  arrived  today.  The  vessels  are  capable  of 
carrying  1,183  twenty-foot  containers  of 
which  556  are  refrigerated.  In  addition,  every 
ship  has  168,000  cubic  ft.  of  space  for  lifts 
too  large  or  too  heavy  for  containers. 

ACT  is  a  oonsortium  of  four  major  steam- 
ship oon^Muaies  wtiich  tor  the  past  year  have 
been  operattng  a  fleet  of  new  oontalnershlps 
between  the  Bast  Coast  of  North  America  and 
Australia/New  Zealand  under  the  name 
PACE  Line.  PACE  U  a  short  Utle  for  Pacific 
American  Container  Express. 

Michael  B.  Northen,  president  of  ACT  said 
that  Philadelphia  was  selected  as  one  of  the 


POLICE  PAY  HIKES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
know  that  a  key  element  in  the  success 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  had  in  re- 
ducing crime  has  been  the  dedication  and 
expertise  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department. 

But  despite  their  tremendous  achieve - 
mmts  and  the  great  risks  they  take  every 
day,  they  have  not  had  a  raise  since 
1969. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  WMAL  AM-FM- 
TV  called  on  Congress  to  end  this  in- 
equity. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
WMAL  and  its  call  for  poUce  raises  and 
have  indicated  to  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  my  strong  support 
for  pending  legislation  to  give  the  police 
and  firemen  a  much-deserved  raise.  I  in- 
sert the  WMAL  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Police  Pay  Hikes 

We  can't  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
way  In  which  the  D.C.  Police  Department 
continues  to  chop  away  at  the  crime  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  latest  statistics,  ser- 
ious crime  was  down  again  in  March,  more 
than  2T^:c  under  March  a  year  ago.  That  rolls 
the  serious  crime  level  back  to  where  it  was 
in  1966. 

All  this  in  the  face  of  rising  crime  Just 
about  everywhere  else,  including  the  Wash- 
ington suburbs. 

And  Police  Chief  Wilson  predicts  the  rate 
will  continue  to  drop  here. 

Not  bad  when  you  consider  that  Dis- 
trict police,  and  firemen  as  well,  have  the 
lowest  starting  salary  in  this  area.  They 
haven't  had  a  raise  since  1909,  while  the 
salaries  of  federal  and  D.C.  workers  were 
going  up  17%.  So  that's  what  the  police 
and  firemen  are  asking  Congress  for  now. 

This  low  pay  has  taken  its  toll.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  about  1100  policemen  with 
less  than  two  years  service  have  quit,  many 
to  Join  police  units  in  the  suburbs.  Money 
was  a  major  reason. 

It's  time  Congress  put  an  end  to  this  In- 
equity at  least. 


SUPPORT  URGED  POR  VEHICLE 
COST  SAVINGS  ACT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN     ' 

OF  mimnebota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
urge  congressional  support  today  for  a 
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bill  intended  to  help  reduce  car  repair 
costs  caused  by  structural,  manufactur- 
ing deficiencies.  This  measure  was 
drafted  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
Known  as  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act,  the  legislation 
would  direct  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  establish  Federal  bumper 
standards  to  reduce  damages  sustained 
in  low-speed  collisions.  It  would  also 
establish  a  consumer  information  pro- 
gram intended  to  stimulate  competition 
among  manufacturers  to  produce  cars 


more  resistant  to  damage  and  less  costly 
to  repair.  It  would  prohibit  any  tamper- 
ing with  odometers  to  mislead  buyers 
about  the  actual  milage  cf  a  car. 

Certainly,  there  is  not  a  car  owner  in 
the  Nation  who  has  not  seen  repair  costs 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  recent  years. 
Nationally,  we  are  now  spending  be- 
tween $25  and  $30  billion  a  year  to  get 
our  cars  repaired,  and  billions  more  for 
accident  insurance  coverage. 

Yet  reputable  tests  have  shown  that 
better  bumper  construction  in  cases  of 
minor  accidents  would  help  enormously 


to  reduce  these  repair  costs,  since  about 
60  percent  of  all  automobile  accidents 
occur  at  impact  speeds  of  5  miles  per 
hour  or  less.  The  legislation  we  have 
drafted  is  carefully  designed  to  stimulate 
car  manufacturers  to  build  better 
bumpers  that  will  withstand  these  minor 
bangs  and  bumps  without  requiring 
major  structural  repairs.  We  know  the 
technology  already  exists  to  do  the  job. 
I  believe  consumers  will  be  well  served 
by  this  and  other  features  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  recommend  its  passage  whole- 
heartedly. 


SENATE— riiesrfai^.  May  23,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  taught  us 
that  even  good  leaders  must  themselves 
be  lead,  that  wise  governors  must  them- 
selves have  a  wiser  governor,  that  wield- 
ers  of  power  must  themselves  be  under 
a  higher  power,  be  to  us  that  leader, 
governor,  and  higher  power.  We  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  to  the  President  and  to 
all  in  positions  of  public  trust  that  higher 
wisdom,  that  nobler  vision,  and  that 
stewardship  of  power  which  leads  to 
peace  and  righteousness  on  this  earth. 
Keep  those  who  labor  here  cheerful  when 
things  go  wrong,  pereevering  when 
things  are  difiScult,  serene  when  things 
are  irritating,  strong  in  mind  and  re- 
sourceful in  spirit  until  the  day  is  done. 
Then  grant  them  Thy  peace. 

Through  Him  who  is  our  light  and  our 
salvation.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter. 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pbo  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  23, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Lawton 
Chiles,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS   OF   A   COMiyOTTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  22,  1972,  the  following  re- 
ports of  a  committee  were  submitted  on 
May  22,  1972: 


By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  th?  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  1915.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  (Kept.  No.  92-800). 

By  Mr.  METCALP.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  3230.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Assinlbolne  Tribes  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  279-A.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-799). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leon- 
ard, one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he 
announced  that  on  May  18,  1972,  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1379.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  volunteers  In  the 
national  forests  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  deploring  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace,  of  Alabama. 


REPORT  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On-the-job  protection  of  American 
workers  continues  as  a  high  priority  goal 
in  this  Administration's  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970,  which  I  signed  into  law  on 
December  29,  1970,  is  a  major  step  to- 
wards improving  workplace  conditions. 
As  I  said  at  that  time,  this  legislation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  measiures  ever 
taken  in  behalf  of  those  American 
workers  who  are  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 


The  accompanying  President's  Report 
on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
describes  what  has  been  done  to  imple- 
ment the  act  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  and  it  also  indicates  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  task 
ahead.  The  report  examines  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
setting  safety  and  health  stsmdards,  and 
for  gaining  compliance  with  those  stand- 
ards. Another  part  of  the  report  explores 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  re- 
search and  training. 

Like  many  problems  that  we  face  to- 
day, the  improvement  of  job  safety  and 
health  cannot  be  accomplished  by  simply 
pressing  a  button.  If  we  are  to  reduce  the 
injuries,  the  illnesses,  and  the  deaths 
connected  with  working  conditions,  we 
must  take  determined  actions:  we  must 
increase  the  nimiber  of  people  who  are 
trained  in  health  and  safety  techniques; 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  accidents  and 
illnesses  must  be  developed;  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  translated  into  effective 
standards;  employers  and  employees  re- 
quire adequate  instructions;  and  stand- 
ards must  be  enforced  through  energetic 
and  rigorous  inspection  programs. 

Above  all  else,  if  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful, the  full  collaboration  of  private  in- 
dustry, the  States  and  the  employees 
must  be  enlisted. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  recognizes  the  need  of  rein- 
forcing the  role  of  the  States  in  resolv- 
ing our  national  problems.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  implementation  of  the  act 
has  emphasized  cooperative  programs 
with  State  Governments.  The  involve- 
ment of  the  States  in  these  programs  has 
been  gratifying.  It  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
flexibility  and  vigor  of  our  Federal- 
State  system  that  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  all  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  develop  plans  for 
setting  and  enforcing  standards  that  are 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Federal  re- 
quirements fixed  by  the  act. 

In  addition,  many  States  are  actually 
aiding  the  Federal  Government  by  gath- 
ering superior  statistical  data  that  will 
provide  a  basis  for  charting  the  future 
direction  of  safety  and  health  programs. 
Many  States,  too,  are  now  assisting  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  enforcement 
of  standards. 
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In  short,  I  feel  that  the  essential 
groundwork  has  been  laid  for  genuine 
progress  in  one-the-job  safe^  and 
health.  This  report  describes  the  struc- 
tures that  have  been  set  in  place,  asd  tt 
outlines  how  the  building  process  will 
continue. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  22, 1972. 


REPORT  ON  COMMUNICABLE  DIS- 
EASE CONTROL  ACTIVITIES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompans'ing  report,  was  referred 
to  tho  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  91-464,  I 
hereby  transmit  a  report  on  communica- 
ble disease  control  activities  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  May  22.  1972. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uncmimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  22,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MAY  30,  1972,  TO 
FILE  ITS  REPORT  ON  S.  3419 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have 
until  May  30,  1972,  to  file  Its  report  on 
S  3419 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  conslderatian  of  Calendar 
Nos.  762,  763,  and  764. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SIX-MONTH  EXTENSION  OP  LIFE  OP 
NA110NAL  COMMISSION  ON  CON- 
SUMER CREDIT 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  211)  to 
amend  title  TV  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  establishing  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 


was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reeding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  IV  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (82  Stat. 
165)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  section  404 (b) ,  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1972"  and  Inserting  "December  31,  1972" 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  m  section  406(e),  by  striking  out 
"Ninety  days  after"  and  Inserting  "After" 
In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  in  section  407.  by  striking  out  "$1.- 
500,000"  and  inserting  "$2,000,000"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-795).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  RXSOLT7TION 

This  resolution  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  (authorize  and  establish  pursuant 
to  title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968)  untU  December  31,  1972. 

Ciirrently  the  Commission  Is  due  to  report 
on  or  before  July  1,  1972,  and  expire  90  days 
thOTOSfter.  The  Commission  Is  performing 
original  research  In  the  consumer  credit  field 
and  obtaining  empirical  data  never  previ- 
ously ctdleoted.  Due  to  the  originality  of  the 
Commission's  research  efforts,  certain  un- 
seen delays  arose  In  the  data  gathering: 
creditor  responses  to  requests  for  Informa- 
tion far  exceeded  expectations  and  Increased 
the  scope  of  the  survey  and  at  the  same  time 
Increased  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

In  addition  the  Cc»nmlsslon  was  late  In 
commencing  Its  work.  Although  authorized 
In  late  1968  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1970  that  all  of  the  Commission  members 
were  named  and  appointed,  and  the  adminis- 
trative and  technical  staff  were  employed. 
I\)r  these  reasons,  the  6-month  extension 
proposed  by  this  resolution  Is  necessary. 

The  6-month  extension  which  would  be 
granted  by  this  resolution  does  not  contem- 
plate a  90-day  period  for  the  Commission  to 
wind  down  its  work  beyond  December  31, 
1972.  The  Commission  believes  that  It  can 
arrange  for  its  winding-down  activities  with- 
in the  6-months'  extension  provided  In  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  also  authorizes  the  addl- 
tk>nal  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  carry  the 
activities  of  the  CommisRlon  through  the 
extension  proposed  by  this  resolution.  These 
f»inds  are  necessary,  principally,  to  cover 
greater  than  anticipated  expenses  Incurred 
In  carrying  out  the  central  data  gathering 
project  which  was  largely  contracted  for 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Oensiu  as  well  as 
such  costs  as  salaries,  rent,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative Items.  Since  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  project  of  this  nature  has  been 
undertaken.  It  was  Impossible  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  estimate  the  cost  of  such 
data  gathering  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  additional  funds  provided  by  this  res- 
olution should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  data 
gathering  project  costs  and  all  other  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  Including  the 
printing  of  the  final  report. 

The  resolution  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee without  objection.  The  ecnnmlttee 
recoBunends  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

OORDOM  BULK 

In  tbe  (^>tailon  of  the  oommtttee,  It  is  nec- 
essary to  di^iense  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  ai  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  expedite  tha 
business  of  the  Senate  In  connection  with 
this  report. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  YOUTH  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS  ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
iHll  (S.  2454)  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-378;  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  pilot  program, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  after  the  enacting  clause,  insert 
"That  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970  (84 
Stat.  794)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:";  on  page  4,  line  23,  after  the 
word  "programs",  insert  "as  well  as  any 
liability  for  personal  injury  or  property 
damage  stemming  from  such  use";  on 
page  5.  after  line  2,  strike  out: 

"(b)  The  provision  of  title  11  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  251,  270)  shaU  not  apply  to  appoint- 
ments made  to  the  Corps,  to  temporary  su- 
pervisory personnel,  or  to  temporary  program 
support  staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  7,  strike  out 
" (c) "  and  insert  "(b) ";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "to",  strike  out  "appointments  of 
youth  employees  to"  and  insert  "employ- 
ment in";  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert  "(c)";  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "Act." 
and  insert  "Act  upon  non-Federal  public 
lands  and  water  areas.";  and,  in  line  22. 
after  the  word  "centum",  strike  out  "nor 
be  less  than  10  per  centum";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  Augvist  13,  1970  84  Stat.  794)  U  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"poucr  ANB  ratposx 
"Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
gainful  employment  during  the  summer 
months  of  American  jrouth,  representing  all 
segments  of  society,  In  the  healthful  outdoor 
atmosphere  afforded  In  the  national  park 
system,  the  national  forest  system,  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system,  and  other  pub- 
lic land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States 
creates  an  opportunity  for  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Nation's  natural  environ- 
ment and  heritage.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  further  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  natrural  resources  of 
the  United  States  by  the  youth,  upon  whom 
wlU  fall  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  main- 
taining and  managing  these  resources  for  the 
American  people. 

"TOUTH  CONSERVATIOir  CORPS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  refeiied  to  as  the  'Corps') . 
The  Corps  shall  consist  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  or  possessions, 
who  have  attained  age  fifteen  but  have  not 
attained  age  nineteen,  and  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture may  employ  during  the  summer 
months  without  regard  to  the  ctvU  service  or 
classification  laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  preserving,  or 
maintaining  lands  and  waters  of  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  tiie  OeumiMij  at  Agrtctatnre. 

"(b)  The  Corps  abaU  be  open  to  yoxrtb  of 
boUi  sexes  and  youUi  of  all  aoelal.  aeonomlc. 
and  radal  elasatflcatlons  with  no  person  be- 
ing envloyed  as  a  memter  of  the  Corps  for 
a  term  In  excess  of  ninety  days  during  any 
single  year. 
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"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall : 

"(1)  determine  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, areas  under  their  administrative  Juris- 
dictions which  are  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  programs  using  employees  of  the  Corps; 
and  to  determine  and  select  appropriate 
work  and  education  programs  and  projects 
for  i>artlcipatlon  by  Corps  employees; 

"  (2)  determine  tbe  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  empl03rment  In  the 
Corps:  Provided,  That  members  of  the  Corps 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees, 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  chapter 
81  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  provide  for  such  transportation, 
lodging,  subsistence,  and  other  services  and 
equipment  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 
Corps  In  their  duties.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretray  of  Agriculture 
may  contract  with  any  public  agency  or  or- 
ganization or  any  private  nonprofit  agency  or 
organization  which  has  been  In  existence  for 
at  least  five  years  for  the  operation  of  any 
Youth  Conversation  Corps  project.  Whenever 
economically  feasible,  existing  but  unoccu- 
pied Federal  facilities  and  surplus  and/or  un- 
used equipment,  of  all  types,  including  mili- 
tary facilities  and  equipment,  shall  be  uti- 
lized for  the  purposes  of  the  Corps,  where 
appropriate  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  agency  Involved.  To  minimize  trans- 
portation costs  Corps  members  shall  be  em- 
ployed on  conservation  projects  as  near  to 
their  places  of  residence  as  is  feasible: 

"(4)  promulgate  regulations  to  insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps 
members; 

"(5)  provide,  to  the  extent  possible,  that 
permanent,  or  semipermanent  facilities  used 
as  Youth  Conservation  Corps  camps  be  made 
available  to  local  schools,  school  districts, 
State  Junior  colleges  and  universities,  and 
other  educational  Institutions  for  use  as  en- 
vironmental/ecological education  camps 
during  periods  of  nonuse  by  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  program.  Costs  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  staffing  of  these  facilities 
during  periods  of  use  by  non-Corps  pro- 
grams as  well  as  any  liability  for  personal 
Injury  or  property  damage  stemming  from 
such  use  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
entity  or  organization  using  the  facility  and 
shall  not  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
taries or  the  Corps. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3110,  title  5, 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployment in  the  Corps 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  establish  a  pilot  Federal-State  cost- 
sharing  program  with  the  States,  territories 
or  possessions  for  purposes  as  outlined  in  the 
Act  upon  non-Federal  public  lands  and  water 
areas. 

"(1)  The  funds  appropriated  for  any  pro- 
gram year  shall  be  made  available  to  States 
requesting  participation,  and  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  have  qualified  programs  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 

"  (2)  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the 
Corps  In  State  cost-sharing  programs  shall 
not  exceed  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  Corps  in 
any  program  year.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  participating  States  program  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  In  any  program 
year. 

"SECSETAUAL   REPORTS 

"Sec.  4.  Upon  completion  of  each  year's 
program  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  a  Joint 
report  detailing  the  contribution  of  the  pro- 
gram toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  and  providing  recommendations.  Each  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  not 


later  than  one  h\indred  and  eighty  days  fol- 
lowing completion  of  that  year's  program. 
The  President  shall  transmit  the  report  to 
the  Congress  for  review  and  appropriate 
action. 

"ATJTHOKIZATIOK  op  TUftSM 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  amounts  not  to  exceed  $160,- 
000.000  annually  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  support  S.  2454,  a  bill  to  expand 
and  make  permanent  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  which  Congress  so  wisely 
Initiated  in  1970,  by  passage  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act.  Congress,  in 
adopting  the  original  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act,  decisively  demonstrated 
its  concern  for  our  young  people  and  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
Now  is  the  time  to  reafiBrm  that  com- 
mitment and  to  push  forward  with  a  per- 
manent and  a  greatly  expanded  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  program. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  original 
act.  Public  Law  91-378,  established  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture a  3 -year  pilot  program  designed  to 
provide  summer  employment  for  young 
people  in  the  outdoors  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  Nation's  young  men  and 
women  an  opportunity  to  undertake  vi- 
tally needed  conservation  and  resource 
projects  on  our  public  lands.  In  addition 
to  supplying  needed  Job  opportunities, 
the  act  also  included  important  provi- 
sions for  environmentally  oriented  edu- 
cation, and  not  to  be  discounted,  the  op- 
portunity for  young  people  to  learn  the 
value  and  meaning  of  a  day's  hard  work. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2454  as  reported  by 
the  committee  would  provide  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple while  at  the  same  time  enabling  an 
intensified  effort  to  be  made  to  further 
the  proper  development,  protection,  and 
maintenance  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  new 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program 
would:  first,  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  new  pilot  program  of  Federal  sup- 
port to  States  in  their  administration  of 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  programs  on 
State  lands;  second,  authorize  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  to  utilize  surplus 
and/or  unused  Federal  property;  third, 
make  available  for  on-season  use  by  local 
educational  institutions  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  facilities;  and,  fourth, 
exempt  appointments  to  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  from  coverage  xmder 
section  3110,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
pertaining  to  the  employment,  promo- 
tion, or  advancement  of  relatives. 

I  think  that  a  brief  review  of  last  sum- 
mer's Youth  Conservation  Corps  program 
would  be  helpful  in  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  S.  2454. 

First,  there  was  greater  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  participants 
than  was  anticipated.  Even  with  the  lit- 
tle advance  publicity  given  to  the  pro- 
gram, over  124,000  yotmg  people  applied 
for  the  2,600  positions  that  were  avail- 
able. Ninety-eight  percent  were  turned 
down,  not  because  they  were  ineligible, 
but  because  there  were  no  positions  for  all 
who  wanted  to  participate.  The  2,600 


teenagers  who  were  accepted  attended 
64  YCC  camps  of  which  half  were  co- 
educational. The  camps  were  located  in 
37  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
in  American  Samoa. 

These  yoimg  people,  aged  15  to  18 
years,  took  on  some  difHcult  and  un- 
glamorous  jobs  in  the  management  of 
our  recreation  areas  and  public  lands. 
Tasks  undertaken  included  campground 
and  trail  construction,  maintenance, 
erosion  control,  range  management,  and 
improving  wildlife  habitat.  They  worked 
long  hard  hours  at  their  assigned  tasks 
on  conservation  projects.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  hard  work  and  often  rugged  and 
primitive  living  conditions,  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  young  people  involved 
dropped  out  of  the  program. 

I  had  an  opportimity  to  ask  one  young 
woman  who  participated  in  the  program 
what  she  liked  about  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  Her  response  reafBrmed 
my  own  faith  in  our  young  people.  Her 
answer:  "Work." 

Second,  I  think  everyone  was  surprised 
at  the  amoimt  of  useful  and  important 
work  that  was  accomplished  by  these 
young  people.  Their  enthusiasm  for  hard 
work  often  outpaced  everyone's  expecta- 
tions and  jobs  were  completed  in  record 
time.  In  the  words  of  one  administrator 
of  the  program : 

One  thing  we  gained  was  a  new  respect  for 
the  Nation's  teenagers  .  .  .  Our  main  prob- 
lem this  simmier  was  keeping  up  with  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
youngsters  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  resource  management.  Based  on  testi- 
mony submitted  by  the  administration 
during  the  hearing  on  S.  2454,  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  for  last  summer  was 
$2,423,000.  The  value  of  the  work  accom- 
plished was  $1,762,000.  This  means  that 
for  every  tax  dollar  that  went  into  the 
program  about  73  cents  was  directly  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  actual  physical 
labor  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  on  Federal  lands.  This  leaves  27 
cents  per  dollar  to  be  accoimted  for. 
which  brings  me  to  the  third  point  I 
would  like  to  make  in  reviewing  last  sum- 
mer's program. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  indirect  bene- 
fits such  as  the  value  to  society  of  hav- 
ing these  youngsters  gainfully  employed, 
the  conservation  education  they  receive, 
and  the  broadening  social  experience 
that  they  experience  more  than  make  up 
for  that  27  cents.  The  youngsters  in  the 
program  learned  to  live  and  work  with 
people  of  diverse  backgrounds.  Beyond 
this,  they  gained  a  new  respect  for  the 
Nation's  natural  environment  and 
heritage.  What  value  to  our  society  can 
we  place  on  our  young  people  learning 
the  virtues  of  hard  work  and  caring  for 
our  Nation's  resources?  In  the  long  run 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  benefits  will 
far  exceed  the  costs. 

The  action  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  reporting 
the  bill  was  unanimous.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  promptly  and  affirmatively  by  for- 
warding this  measure  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  its  consideration. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-796) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Purpose  or  the  Bnx 

It  is  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  that  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  program  established  by  PubUc 
Law  91-«78.  It  should  be  made  permanent  by 
the  enactment  of  S.  2464.  The  new  program 
would  provide  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  whUe  at  the  same 
time  enabling  an  Intensified  effort  to  be 
made  to  further  the  proper  development,  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  new  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program 
would  (1)  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
new  pilot  program  of  Federal  support  to 
States  in  their  administration  of  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  programs  on  State  lands;  (2) 
authorize  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
utilize  surplus  and/or  unused  Federal  prop- 
erty- (3)  make  available  for  off-season  use 
by  local  educational  instltuUons  Youth  Con- 
Bervation  Corps  facilities;  and  (4)  exempt 
appointments  to  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  from  coverage  under  section  3110,  title 
6,  U.8.  Code,  pertaining  to  the  employment, 
promotion  or  advancement  of  relatives. 

COlUfXTTEB    AMEKDIfXNTS 

Most  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  com- 
mittee to  8.  2464  are  minor  or  technical  in 
nature  and  were  designed  to  clarify  commit- 
tee Intent.  However,  one  amendment  would 
affect  the  scope  of  the  recommended  legis- 
lation and  a  brief  explanation  of  this  action 
la  believed  necessary  In  order  that  the  intent 
of  the  c(»nmlttee  is  dear. 

The  committee  amended  the  blU  by  strik- 
ing the  phrase  "nor  be  less  than  10  per 
eentum"  on  page  6,  line  17,  of  the  measure. 
Since  the  section  provided  that  employees 
In  the  State  cost-sharing  programs  could  not 
be  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  the  Corps,  the  participation 
In  the  State  coet-sharlng  program  could 
limit  the  overall  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram. For  example.  If  there  were  few  par- 
ticipants in  the  State  cost-sharing  program, 
the  overaU  program  would  have  had  to  be 
correspondingly  limited.  The  conmilttee  be- 
lieves that  the  number  of  participants  In  the 
overall  program  should  not  be  constrained 
toy  the  number  of  participants  in  the  State 
cost-sharing  program. 

BACKGRomro 
Several  attempts  in  the  past  decade  to 
establish  a  youth-oriented  conservation  pro- 
gram were  culminated  in  the  9l6t  C<mgres8 
by  enactment  of  PubUc  Law  91-378  which 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  pUot  Youth 
C<Hiaervatlon  Corps  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture. 

The  summer  of  1971  provided  the  first  full- 
scale  test  of  the  concepts  embodied  In  Public 
Law  91-378.  As  evidenced  by  the  conmiittee 
during  bearings  held  on  October  14, 1971,  re- 
garding 8.  2464,  the  results  of  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations. 

With  very  little  advance  publicity,  over 
124,000  young  people  applied  for  the  2,600 
positions  available  in  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  nimiber  of  young  people  who  ex- 
pressed an  Interest,  the  contribution  made 
by  the  corpsmen  to  tbe  husbanding  of  our 
natural  resources  far  surpassed  expectations. 
It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  program,  73  cents  were  directly  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  physical  labor  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  the  public  on  public 
lands. 


These  youngsters,  aged  16  to  18  years,  took 
on  some  of  the  roughest  Jobs  In  the  man- 
agement of  oxir  recreation  areas  and  public 
lands.  Tasks  included,  but  were  not  limited 
to,  campgroimd  and  trail  construction  and 
maintenance,  erosion  control,  range  manage- 
ment, and  improving  wildlife  habitat.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  hard  work  was  greater  than 
anticipated,  and  Jobs  were  completed  in  rec- 
ord time.  As  recorded  in  the  hearings  on  S. 
2464,  a  healthy  attitude  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican youth  Is  typified  by  the  response  of  one 
young  lady  who  was  asked  what  she  liked 
about  the  program.  Her  answer:  "Work." 

It  is  the  soxmd  performance  of  the  Depart- 
ments in  administering  the  first  year's  pro- 
gram and  the  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  by 
the  participants  which  leads  the  committee  to 
recommend  expansion  of  the  program  upon 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA,  IDAHO 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  6957)  to  establish  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw 
certain  national  forest  land  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  order  to  assure  the  preservation 
of  and  to  protect  the  scenic,  historic,  pas- 
toral, fish  and  wildlUe,  and  other  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  and 
adjacent  lands,  there  Is  hereby  established, 
subject  to  vaUd  existing  rights,  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area. 

Sec.  2.  The  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  shall  be  those  shown  on  the  map  entitled 
"Proposed  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area"  dated  Iilarch  1971,  which  is  on  file  and 
available  tor  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  caUed  the  "Secretary")  shaU, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  this  Act 
takes  effect,  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
noUce  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  RecreaUon  Area,  together  with  a 
detaUed  description  and  map  showing  the 
boundaries  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  best  provide  for  (1)  the  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  salmon  and 
other  fisheries;  (2)  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  wild- 
life, and  other  values,  contributing  to  and 
available  for  public  enjoyment.  Including 
the  preservation  of  sites  associated  with  and 
typifying  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
the  American  West;  and  (3)  on  federally 
owned  lands,  management,  uUllzatlon,  and 
disposal  of  natural  resources,  such  as  lumber- 
ing, grazing,  and  mining,  that  will  not  sub- 
stantially impair  the  purposes  for  which  the 
recreation  area  is  established. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  gift,  exchange,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  such 
lands  or  Interests  therein.  Including  mineral 
interests,  wlthta  the  boundaries  of  the  rec- 
reation area  as  he  determines  to  be  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  But,  any  property 
or  Interest  within  the  recreation  area  owned 
by  the  State  of  Idaho  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  unde  the 
authority  of  this  Act  only  by  donaUon  or 
exchange. 

In  exercising  hU  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  or  Interests 
thereUi  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 


recreation  area  and  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty or  interests  therein  within  the  State  of 
Idaho  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  The  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be 
approximately  equal  In  fair  market  value: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash 
from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  in  such  an 
exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the  values  of 
the  properties  exchanged. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
recreation  area  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
or  transferred  to  his  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion within  the  recreation  area  shall  become 
parts  of  the  recreation  area  and  of  the  na- 
tional forest  within  or  adjacent  to  which  they 
are  located. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  an  Interest  in  private  property 
within  the  recreation  area,  other  than  min- 
eral Interests,  without  the  owner's  consent 
and  by  means  of  condemnation  shaU  be  lim- 
ited to— 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
when  the  private  owner  Is  tmwUllng  to  use 
his  property  in  conformance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  a  use  provided  for  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section;  and 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  easements  for  access 
to  and  utilization  of  public  property;  and 

(3)  the  acquisition  of  nonresidential  land 
for  recreation  and  other  administrative  fa- 
cilities; and 

(4)  the  acquisition  of  preexlstmg  nonresi- 
dential uses,  where  the  nature  of  the  use  is 
Incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  with  the  standards  of  use  provided  for 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  acquisitions  under  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
hereof  shall  not  exceed  6  per  centum  of  the 
total  acreage  of  all  private  property  within 
the  recreation  area  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  mineral  Interests  In 
lands  within  the  recreation  area,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Upon  ac- 
quisition of  any  such  interest  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  lands  and  minerals 
covered  by  such  Interest  are  by  this  Act 
withdrawn  from  appropriation  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  and  from  dis- 
position under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  and  publish 
regulations  setting   standards  for  the   use, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  privately 
owned  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
generally  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  shaU  have  the  object  of  assur- 
ing that  the  highest  and  oest  private  use. 
subdivision,  and  development  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  pn^perty  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall  gen- 
eral  pten  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Such  regulations  shall  be  as  de- 
tailed and  specific  as  Is  reasonably  required 
to  accomplish  such  objective  and  purpose. 
Such  regulations  may  differ  amongst  the  sev- 
eral parcels  of  private  land  in  the  boundaries 
and  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended  by 
the  Secretary.  All  regulations  adopted  under 
this  section  shall  Ije  promulgated  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  The  United  Stales 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Idaho  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  such  regulations 
after  their  effective  date,  upon  .:  complaint 
filed  by  any  affected  landowner,  in  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment. 

(d)  To  assure  that  private  Und  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  recreation  area 
is  used  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  detrimental 
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to  the  purpoaes  of  tbla  Act,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  ^acuiw  by  gift,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  other- 
wise, scenic  easeauuts  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recieatioL>  area. 

As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "scenlo  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
laud  in  order  to  protect  the  esthetic  values  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  continuation  of  any  use  exercised 
by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Where  an  owner  of  private  property 
within  the  exterior  boiuidarles  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  or  his 
heirs  and  devisees,  desires  to  dispose  of  such 
property  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Secretary  shall  purchase  said  property  at  a 
price  that  shall  Include  compensation  for  any 
decrease  In  the  value  thereof  not  previously 
compensated  for  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  that  may  have  resulted  from  the  promul- 
gation of  res:ulatlons.  standards,  or  other 
consequences  of  the  establishment  of  the 
recreation  ar»a.  In  the  event  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
purchase  price,  and  the  Secretary  declines 
to  complete  the  purchase,  the  owner  may  file 
a  complaint  setting  out  tiiese  facts,  together 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty, lu  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  «f  Idaho.  After  the  filing  of  an 
answer  by  the  United  States,  the  case  shall 
be  treated  to  the  extent  possible,  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  action  for  the  condemnation  of 
property  brought  by  the  United  States:  Pro- 
videi,  however.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  ceaae  to  be  in  effect  after  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tbia  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  accordance  with  subsection 
3(b)  of  the  WUdernees  Aet  of  Septemt>er  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  891),  the  ai«a  classmed  as  the 
Sawtooth  Frlialtlve  Area,  as  generally  de- 
picted as  tlie  "Sa«-tooth  Wilderness — Pro- 
poaed"  on  the  refereaoed  map  in  section  2 
of  this  Act.  la  hereby  deaiguated  as  the  Saw- 
tooth WUderneas  wlAhia  and  as  a  part  of 
the  Boise  National  Forect,  ChaUla  National 
Forest,  and  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  com- 
prising an  area  of  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  one  UkBuaand  acre*. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  shaU  &le  a  map 
and  a  iegai  deacriptton  of  the  Sawtooth  Wil- 
derness wUit  tbe  latedor  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  ttee  Dnited  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Heprweimtetlvn,  and  such  de- 
scription shaU  have  tbe  aame  force  and  effect 
as  if  included  in  tbia  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  eorrectton  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical man  te  audi  legal  description  and 
map  may  be  niaJa. 

(c)  The  Sawtootk  WiMerneas  shaU  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  in  accordauoe 
with  the  proviatoaa  ot  tbm  Wilderness  Act 
governing  areaa  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  reference  in 
such  proTistone  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
WUdemeas  Aet  aim\l  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Tt\o  prevlaaa  ciaestficatloa  of  the 
Sawtooth  FHmttive  Area  ia  liereby  abollahed. 

Sbc.  7.  Piwrtaions  lor  review,  recoounenda- 
tlons,  and  ottMr  jxtotrndmui  of  the  WUdernees 
Act  of  Septaaabar  t.  tSM.  shall  apply  to  the 
Sawtooth  National  Becnatlon  Area.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultiire  abatt  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  aaotion  8  of  said  Act  in  rela- 
tion to  natlcnal  f  oraat  lands  within  the  Saw- 
tooth Natloaal  Becra«tian  Area  In  an  expe- 
ditious iriaimei. 

Sec.  8.  Tha  Sacreitary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agaaMtea.  with  State  and  local 
public  agoictea,  and  with  private  Individuals 
and  agencies  tn  tlM  deTCAopment  and  opera- 
tion of  fadUtlaa  airil  semoaa  In  the  area  In 
furtherance  oC  tlie  parpoam  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding, but  MOt  Walts*  to,  Uie  restomtlon 
and  maintenanca  of  Ma  Sdatarte  aatUag  and 
backgronnC  oC  tiM  ttoaUar  nuMh-typa  town 
of  Stanley. 


SEa  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  or  any  pcJItlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 
within  the  xecnation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  property. 
Including  mineral  or  other  interests.  In  or  on 
lands  or  «-aters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  ahall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  respoivslbUltles  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  under  other  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

Sec.  11.  The  jurisdiction  of  tlie  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
included  in  the  Sawtooth  National  Becre- 
atlon  Area  shall  be  determined  by  established 
principles  of  law.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  any  talcing  by  the  United  States  of  a 
water  right  which  is  vested  under  either 
State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  Jtwt  compensation.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  im- 
plies claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

Sbc.  12.  In  order  to  permit  adequate  time 
to  study  and  determine  the  provisions  desir- 
able and  necessary  for  management  of  the 
Federal  lands  described  In  section  2  of  this 
Act,  said  lands  are  hereby  withdrawn,  subject 
to  valid  and  existing  claims,  from  all  forms 
of  location,  entry,  and  operation  under  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  13.  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
and  declares  the  need  to  take  action  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of,  and  protect  the  surface 
values  of,  the  Federal  lands  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  and  directs  that  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  promulgated  and  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include,  when  deemed  necessary,  provi- 
sions for  control  of  the  use  of  motorized  and 
mechanical  equipment  (or  transportation 
over,  or  alteration  of,  the  smtace  of  such 
Federal  land  in  connection  with  any  author- 
ized actlTltiee  on  such  land,  including  but 
not  limited  to  mineral  prospecting,  explora- 
tion, or  developH»ent  opyeratioiis. 

Sec.  14.  Patents  shall  not  hereafter  be 
issued  for  locations  and  claims  heretofore 
made  in  the  area  described  tn  section  2  under 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  15.  MMiey  approbated  from  the  land 
and  water  oonservatton  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  acqiilaltlon  of  lands  and  scenic 
easements  for  purpose  of  establisbing  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area.  There  Is 
hereby  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  ttian  •a;000,0(M  for  the  development  of 
recreation  and  related  facilities  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land 
pursuant  to  thia  Act. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consQltation  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  malce  a  com- 
prehensive anaiyals  of  the  natural,  eeonomic, 
and  cultural  valuea  of  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  and  the  adjacent  Pioneer 
Ifountalns  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
potentiality  of  estaMlahlng  therein  a  na- 
tional park  or  other  unit  of  the  national  park 
system.  He  shall  submit  a  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  along  with  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  by  Decemljer  31, 
1974. 

(b)  His  report  shall  show  that  in  making 
the  aforesaid  reeomRtendatlons  he  took  into 
consideration,  among  other  things — 

( 1 )  the  feasible  alternative  uses  of  the  land 
and  the  long  and  short  term  effect  of  such 
alternative  uses  upon,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following; 

(A)  the  Stata  and  local  economy, 

(B)  the  natund  and  cultural  environment, 

(C)  the  management  and  use  of  water  re- 
•ouroea. 

(D)  the  wanaBrnient  of  graaing.  timber, 
aatnaral,  and  a«ater  oooBnercial  actlvttlaa. 


(E)  the  management  of  flab  and  wildlife 
resources, 

(F)  the  continued  ooeapancy  <rf  existtag 
bomeeitas,  oampaltea,  remtnwrclal  and  pidtUc 
XBoeattaB  enterpciaeB.  and  other  privately 
owned  properties  and  the  future  devtiop- 
ment  of  the  same. 

(G)  the  interrelation  between  recreation 
areas,  wilderness  areas,  and  park  lands,  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
in  the  mountain  peaks  and  upland  areas, 
together  with  such  portions  of  the  national 
zecreatiion  area  as  may  foe  neoeaeary  and  ap- 
prc^trlate  for  the  proper  administration  and 
puiJiic  use  of  and  aooess  to  auch  park  lands, 
leaving  the  valleys  and  low-lying  lands  avail- 
able for  nudtiple-use  purposea. 

(c)  Any  recommendation  for  the  eetabUsb- 
ment  of  a  imlt  of  the  nati<mal  park  system 
shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)  a  master  plan 
for  the  development  and  administration  at 
such  unit,  indicating  proposed  boundaries, 
access  or  other  roads,  visitor  facUitlas,  and 
proposed  management  ooncepta  applicable 
to  siu^  unit;  (2)  a  stateBoent  ot  the  esti- 
mated Federal  coat  for  acquisition,  davaic^ 
ment,  atul  operation  of  such  unit;  and  <3) 
proposed  legialatlon  for  establtshment  of 
such  park  administrative  unit. 

<d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  tSOjOOO  to  carry  out  the 
provlsionfi  c^  this  section. 

Sac.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared to  be  invalid,  auch  declaration  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other  provision 
hereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grogged  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  titird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mi-.  MAKSFJEfJi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  te  lutve  ptiiited  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  92-797),  explaining  the  parposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puapoaa  or  rax  mtu. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legiaiatlon  is  to 
establlBh  as  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  some  780,000  acres  of  the  Sawtootii, 
White  Clouds,  and  Boulder  Ranges  and  ad- 
jacent forest  and  high  mountain  valley  lands 
located  In  or  adjacent  to  the  Sawtooth,  Chai- 
ns, and  Boise  National  Forests  in  south  cen- 
tnA  Idaho.  The  proposed  area  would  include 
the  aoi,000-acre  Sawtooth  Priasttlve  Area, 
which  vtroiUd  be  designated  aa  wUdemess  lay 
the  bill.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, would  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  a  specific  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  park  in  this  area  and 
to  submit  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  December  31,  1974. 

HscexpnoN  akd  iooauon  or  aasa 
The  area  involved  in  HJK.  €997,  as  amended, 
totals  about  750.000  acres  of  some  of  the  na- 
tions n\o«t  scenic  mountain  country. 

Historically,  l>ecauae  of  its  rugged  charac- 
ter, it  has  remained  relatively  tmdeveloped 
and  sparaely  p<9ulated,  but  now,  with  more 
people  seeking  outdoor  recreatiou  opportu- 
nltiea  and  improved  transportation  to  the 
region,  pressures  are  beginning  to  moimt. 
About  a  million  and  a  half  people  live  within 
aso  miles  from  the  profioaed  recreation  area 
in  cities  lllce  Boise.  Salt  Lake  City.  Spokane. 
and  Missoula.  While  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portxinitles  In  the  West  are  more  abundant 
than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
tlkere  la  a  noUoeable  tacnam  in  the  uae  and 
enjoyment  of  these  areas  by  peofde  coming 
from  mora  dtataot  loeatlons. 

LocKted  In  aBnth-eentral  Idabo,  the  Jagged 
peaks  of  tbe  Sawtooth  country  ^erce  tbe  fre- 
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quently  clear,  blue  sky  offering  the  visitor  a 
scenlo  panorama  that  is  difflc\ilt  to  surpass. 
Forty-two  of  them  Jut  more  than  10,000  feet 
into  the  air.  Scattered  throughout  these 
mountains,  along  the  glacially  scarred  vaUeys, 
and  among  the  lush  nyadows  are  some  180 
gem-like  lakes  ranging*  up  to  2000  acres  in 
size.  Traversing  this  setting  are  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  rushing  streams  which  form  the 
tributaries  of  five  Important  water  sources  of 
the  Ccrfumbia  River  Basin— the  Salmon  River 
and  its  East  Fork,  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Fayette  River,  and  the  North  and  Middle 
Porks  of  the  Boise  River. 

The  Sawtooth  Valley  is  Ijounded  on  the 
west  by  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Sawtooth 
MounUlns,  whUe  Stanley  Basin  lies  at  the 
north  end  of  that  range.  The  barren  high 
peaks  of  the  White  Clouds  and  the  Boulder 
Mountains  provide  the  backdrop  on  the  east 
and  some  of  the  region's  loveliest  uplands. 

For  the  moet  part,  the  higher  elevations 
are  bare  rock  capable  of  supporting  only  the 
most  meager  amounts  of  vegetation  except 
for  the  verdant  alpine  meadows  which  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  region.  By  way  of 
contrast,  the  lower  slopes  are  timbered  and 
the  valleys  are  lush  and  green. 

It  is  this  spacious,  peaceful  setting  which 
most  visitors  come  to  enjoy.  The  view  across 
the  broad  open  ranch  lands,  a  mountain 
meadow,  or  an  emerald  laxe  with  the  rugged 
crest  of  the  mountains  In  the  background 
gives  the  Sawtooths.  their  grandeur. 

ECOLOCT     OP    THE     AREA 

Nothing  has  a  more  pronounced  effect  on 
the  ecology  of  this  area  than  its  geologic 
and  geomorphlc  features.  Ths  largest  geo- 
logic formation  in  the  State  is  the  Idaho 
batholith  which  underlies  most  of  the  area 
and  which  is  now  exposed  over  a  20,000 
square  mile  area.  During  the  Eocene  and 
Oligocene  periods,  the  Sawtooth  batholith 
intruded  Into  the  older  batholith  and  is  now 
exposed  in  the  high  eastern  part  of  the 
Sawtooth  Range. 

Over  the  centtu-les,  the  surface  has  been 
gouged  by  glaciers  and  eroded  by  the  waters 
and  winds  to  form  the  soils  typically  found 
in  the  area.  Coupling  soil  development  with 
the  geomorphlc  Influences  on  the  weather 
and  drainage  systems,  it  is  i^parent  that 
the  vegetation  characteristic  of  the  region 
reflect  the  Influence  of  the  physical  land 
features.  The  tyi>e  of  animal  life  in  the  area 
Is  doeely  associated  with  the  food  supply 
available  in  the  ecological  chain. 

BCan's  activities  in  this  region  are  largely 
ccntrolled  by  these  same  features.  They 
make  the  area  attractive  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  because  of  their  rugged  physical 
characteristics,  they  remain  largely  un- 
changed.  They  are  rich  in  mineral  values, 
but  they  cannot  be  extracted  without  a  cost 
to  the  general  environment. 

HISTOaiCAL    BACKCaOUND 

Tbe  earlieat  known  man  to  frequent  this 
locality  came  to  tbe  area  primarily  to  hunt 
along  the  edges  of  the  retreating  glaciers. 
Later,  a  band  of  the  Shoshonl  Indians, 
known  as  the  Sheepeaters,  came  to  Inhabit 
the  mountain  area  of  central  Idaho,  but 
most  white  men  avoided  the  rugged  terrain 
until  after  1800  when  mountain  men  came 
looldng  for  beaver.  After  they  left  the  scene, 
in  the  early  1830's  there  was  little  Interest 
In  the  area  untU  1860,  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered at  Orofino  Creek  150  miles  to  the 
north.  By  1863,  discoveries  within  10  mUes 
of  the  Sawtooth  Mountain  Range  brought 
intensive  mining  activity  to  this  area — an 
activity  which  has  persisted  to  this  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  five  of  six  low  grade  roads 
into  the  White  Clouds  provided  access  to 
mining  operations. 

Although  grazing  began  earlier,  ranching 
in  the  area  did  not  get  underway  to  any 
significant  extent  tintll  the  turn  of  tbe  cen- 
tury when  many  people  filed  homeeteads  In 
the  Sawtooth  Valley.  Agriculture  however. 


did  not  prove  to  be  very  profitable  and  many 
of  the  homesteadeia  sold  their  lands  to 
sheep  ranchers  who  stlU  operate  substantial 
ranches  in  the  valley. 

CBXATION  or  THE  FOBEST  BESEXVE 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  ranges 
were  severely  overgrazed  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  1,960,000-acre  forest  reserve  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1905.  In 
1906,  that  area  was  expanded  to  about  3^ 
million  acres  and,  later,  it  was  divided  into 
the  three  principal  national  forests  that 
now  blanket  much  of  this  region— the  Saw- 
tooth, Chains,  and  Boise  National  Forests. 
Subsequently,  In  1937,  a  200,942-acre  Saw- 
tooth Primitive  Area  was  created  In  order 
to  retain  a  portion  of  the  lands  in  their 
natural  state  without  roads  or  habitations. 

While  the  recreational  value  of  this  out- 
standing scenic  area  cannot  be  minimized. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  restrictions  on 
the  use  at  Federal  lands  may  have  severe 
effects  since  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
dominant  landowner  in  the  area.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  ranching,  for  example, 
is  compatible  with  and,  in  fact,  l>eneficial 
to  the  general  setting  of  the  recreation  area. 
Numerous  ranching  operations  depend  upon 
this  area  for  summer  and  fall  forage  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  livestock 
ranches  in  the  Sawtooth  Valley  and  Stanley 
Basin  rely,  at  least  in  part,  on  grazing  privi- 
leges on  national  forest  lands. 

NEKD   FOa   NATIONAL   aECREATION    ABEA 

The  establishment  of  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  will  give  national  recognition  to 
the  scenic  and  recreational  values  of  the 
area.  WhUe  other  activities  and  uses  may 
continue  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  in- 
terfen  with  the  outdoor  recreation  objective 
of  the  area,  the  dominant  purpose  of  the 
area  is  the  enhancement  of  those  values 
which  maximize  the  recreation  objectives. 
Special  provisions  have  been  Included  in  the 
legislation  to  protect  the  surface  values  of 
the  land  until  a  complete  study  can  be  made 
and  recommendations  for  a  specific  park  pro- 
posal formulated  for  the  consideration  of  a 
futtire  Congress.  This  area  includes  all  of 
Sawtooth  VaUey,  a  portion  of  Stanley  Basin, 
and  the  White  Clouds  and  Boulder  Moun- 
tains. 

THE    WnJ>EaNESS   AREA 

HJl.  6867,  as  amended,  would  designate 
the  201,000  acre  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  as 
a  unit  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  but  includes  the  proposed  wild- 
erness area  within  the  recreation  area.  This 
area  is  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  except 
that  future  mineral  locations  are  prohibited 
under  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  legislation  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  the  undeveloped  and 
unimproved  portions  of  the  recreation  area 
as  to  suiUblllty  or  nonsultablUty  for  preser- 
vation as  a  part  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

OTHER     VALITES 

In  addition  to  the  scenic  values  of  this 
area,  the  fishery  resource  is  extremely  im- 
portant— both  economically  and  as  a  recre- 
ation resource.  The  numerous  lakes,  streams 
and  rivers  which  are  located  within  the 
boundaries  provide  a  varied  habitat  for  many 
species  of  fish.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
and  unique  of  these  are  the  anadromous 
fish — Chinook  salmon,  aockeye  salmon,  and 
steelhead  trout — ^which  travel  upstream 
nearly  800  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
spawn  and  die.  Among  the  numerous  sport 
fish  are  rainbow,  cutthroat,  eastern  brook, 
and  California  golden  trout. 

Hunting  is  also  a  relatively  popular  activ- 
ity at  tbe  lower  elevations  where  deer  and 
elk  are  the  domolnant  big  game  animals.  A 
small  number  of  mountain  goats  and  numer- 
otis  other  animals  and  birds  inhabit  the  area, 
as  well. 


Naturally,  such  an  outstanding  area  has 
many  demands  which  do  not  particularly 
compliment  general  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. One  of  the  potential  threats  to  the 
recreation  objective  is  the  prospect  of  the 
sul>divlslon  of  the  presently  privately  owned, 
undeveloped  lands  which  form  the  fore- 
ground of  the  mountain  setting.  While  prac- 
tically no  one  objects  to  broad  open  pasture 
lands  with  an  occasional  ranch  house  and 
associated  outbuildings,  the  Intensive  de- 
velopment of  summer  cottage  subdivisions 
on  lots  as  small  as  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
would  severely  detrtkct  from  the  setting 
which  HR.  6957  seeks  to  preserve.  There  is 
ample  authority  in  the  legislation  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  develop  standards  of  land 
use  which  vrtll  permit  rancliing  operations 
to  continue,  but  there  is  also  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  any  lands  which 
are  being  used,  or  which  are  obviously  in 
danger  of  being  used.  In  a  manner  which 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  recreation 
objectives  of  the  legislation. 

Another  use  which  threatens  to  undermine 
the  recreation  objective  of  the  legislation  is 
the  potential  development  of  a  large  mo- 
lybdenum deposit  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  Cloud  Pealcs.  Extensive  preliminary 
explorations  have  apparently  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a  major  ore  body  which  might 
justify  a  substantial  Investment.  Extraction 
of  the  ore,  however,  could  result  in  con- 
siderable earth  excavation  If  open  pit  mining 
is  utilized;  while  imderground  mining  would 
require  the  construction  of  above  ground 
structures  that  would  probably  be  considered 
objectionable  intrusions  on  the  scene. 
Either  mining  method  would  require  waste 
areas  of  substantial  proportions. 

The  validity  of  at  least  some  of  the  claims 
Involved  is  not  in  question.  Valid,  unpatent- 
ed mining  claims  on  public  lands  are  prop- 
erty rights.  They  cannot  be  taken  wlthoxit 
just  compensation. 

While  the  legislation  does  not  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  these  claims  at  the 
present  time,  it  does  contain  three  important 
provisions  bearing  on  the  issue: 

First,  it  withdraws  all  Federal  lands  with- 
in the  recreation  area  from  all  forms  of  lo- 
cation and  entry  under  the  Federal  mining 
laws  so  that  no  new  claims  can  be  estab- 
lished: 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciUtur^  to  establish  regulations  to  control 
the  lise  of  motorized  or  mechanical  equip- 
ment on  any  Federal  lands  within  the  recrea- 
tion area;  and 

Third,  it  precludes  the  issuance  of  patents 
on  claims. 

WATER   RIGHTS 

Section  11  provides  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States  over 
waters  of  any  stream  included  in  the  pro- 
posed recreation  area  shall  be  determined  by 
established  principles  of  law.  Any  taking  of  a 
water  right  vested  under  either  State  or 
Federal  law  would  entitle  the  owner  to  just 
compensation. 

HUNTING    AND    FISHING 

The  proposed  recreation  area  offer*  out- 
standing hunting  and  fishing  and  attracts  a 
large  number  of  people  to  participate  in  these 
activities.  The  influx  of  hunters  substanti- 
ally extends  the  season  of  resorts  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  area.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
State  will  continue  its  present  jurisdiction 
over  hunting  and  fishing. 

REVERSE    CONDEMNATION 

Section  6<e)  permits  a  reverse  condemna- 
tion action  being  filed  in  Federal  District 
Cotirt.  Within  10  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment the  owner  of  private  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  may 
file  a  complaint  together  with  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed  to  his  property  with  the  court, 
and  the  case  shaU  l>e  treated  to  the  extent 
possible  in  the  same  manner  as  an  action  lor 
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condemnatlaa  of  peopartf  brought  by  the 
United  8t«t«B.  This  proTtaton  »Sorda  the  pri- 
vate owner  a  reasonable  time  to  oonalder, 

without  risking  a  loss  In  value  during  that 
period,  the  effects  of  the  eatabllshment  of 
the  recreation  area  and  the  desirability  of 
disposing  of  bis  property  to  the  government. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  amended  S.  1407  before 
substituting  Its  text  for  that  of  H.R.  6957. 
the  House-passed  bUl.  This  Included  lan- 
gtiage  to  make  sure  that  the  Forest  Service 
could  condemn  nonresidential  land  without 
the  owner's  consent,  for  access  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  public  property,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  to  halt  pre-existing  nonresidential 
uses  Incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  Iianguage  was  also  Inserted  In  the  bill  to 
avoid  any  limitation  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  acquire  mineral  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  area,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  and  to  provide  that  such  acqui- 
sitions be  withdrawn  from  appropriation  un- 
der the  mining  laws. 

Other  amendments  would  make  permanent, 
subject  to  valid  existing  claims,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lands  in  the  recreation  area 
from  future  location,  entry,  and  operation 
under  the  mining  laws,  and  would  prohibit 
granting  of  patents  on  existing  claims. 
Original  language  had  called  for  a  five-year 
moratorium  on  future  locations. 

Still  another  amendment  would  Include 
the  adjacent  Pioneer  Mountains  In  the  evalu- 
ation to  be  made  of  the  area  for  possible  in- 
clusion of  a  portion  In  the  national  park 
system. 

COST 

Tlie  bill,  as  amended,  authorizes  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $45,000,000  for  the 
development  of  recreation  and  related  facili- 
ties and  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  in- 
terests therein.  An  additional  $50,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  conduct  the 
study  and  formation  the  specific  park  recom- 
mendation contemplated   by   section    16. 

coMMrrm  kecoiuceniiation 
Tlie  Committee   on  Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs  in  executive  session  on  May  17.  1972. 
unanimously  recommended  the  enactment  of 
H  R.  6957.  as  amended. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo^ls  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 
,  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(This  order  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
at  11  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  3  minutes  to  the  United  States  and  in 
the  interest  of  silence. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIBJ).  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  aifuorum. 


The  ACTma  KIESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

"Hw  second  •sststant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  ndl. 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMPULSORY  BUSING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  major  study  on  school  desegrega- 
tion by  busing  at  five  Northern  cities  con- 
cludes that: 

.  .  .  achievement  test  scores  of  black  stu- 
dents have  not  been  raised.  Moreover,  the 
busing  experiments  In  several  cases,  have  led 
to  a  worsening  of  race  relations,  rather  than 
an  improvement. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  article  I  am  quoting 
from  Is  a  significant  one,  published  on 
the  front  page  of  last  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  Washington  Post,  I  might 
add,  is  not  noted  for  its  objectivity  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  But  the  64 -page 
study,  to  which  the  article  refers,  was 
written  by  David  J.  Armor,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Harvard  University, 
who  previously  had  coiKiucted  research 
for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  study  reports  that — 

The  grades  of  Negro  students  generally 
fell  when  they  were  transferred  to  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  because  grading  stand- 
ards were  higher. 

Black  youngsters  In  these  schools,  the  study 
says,  have  a  stronger  sense  or  racial  Identity 
and  a  greater  desire  for  black  separatism 
than  do  stxtdents  in  predominantly  black 
schools. 

The  report  suggests  that  much  of  the  re- 
search on  race  and  education  done  before  the 
late  1960s  and  widely  used  In  court  Integra- 
tion decisions  is  now  outdated  because  it 
fails  to  take  Into  account  the  new  militancy 
and  pride  of  many  black  students. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
enUre  text  of  this  ai-ticle  dealing  with 
this  important  study  be  printed  in  the 
RircoRB,  but  before  doing  that.  I  want 
to  say  that  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
the  people  of  this  coimtry,  as  I  see  it,  to 
meet  the  busing  issue  headon.  So  far. 
Congress  has  refused  to  do  that.  In  the 
report  on  higher  education  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  at  12:30  pjn.  to- 
day, it,  too,  has  refused  to  meet  the  issue 
of  busing.  Yet  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  peoi^  of  this  country  are  strongly 
opposed  to  compulsory  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  acliieving  an  artificial  racial 
balance. 

The  study  I  have  just  quoted  from  in- 
dicates that  the  very  people  it  is  trying 
to  help,  supposedly  by  compulsory  bus- 
ing, are  being  hurt  by  compulsory  busing. 
The  evidence,  to  me.  is  clear,  that  com- 
pulsoiT  busing  is  wrong.  It  is  imjust  and 
it  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Presid^it,  the  question  of  compul- 
sory busing  has  been  forced  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  And  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  submitting  to  pressure  groups 
has  refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
mothers  snd  f  atbers  whose  childrai  a^e 


fa^ng  taken  from  th^r  homes  and  bused 
a  long  ways  across  communities  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  achieving  an  artificial 
racial  balance  in  those  schools. 

I  think  this  is  a  sad  day  for  the  United 
States.  The  Congress,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  wil  not  meet  this  issue 
and  will  not  give  some  protection  to  the 
parents  of  the  schoolchildren  tlirougliout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant study.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Post  by 
Lawrence  Feinberg,  a  Wasliington  Post 
staff  writer,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1972] 

Study  Casts  Doubt  on  Busing 

(By  lAwrence  Feinberg) 

A  major  study  of  school  desegregation  by 
busing  in  five  Northern  cities  concludes  that 
achievement  test  scores  of  black  students 
have  not  been  raised.  Moreover,  the  busing 
experiments.  In  several  cases,  have  led  to  a 
worsening  of  race  relations,  rather  than  an 
Improvement. 

The  study  reports  that  the  grades  of  Ne- 
gro students  generaHy  feH  when  they  were 
transferred  to  predominately  white  schools 
because  grading  standards  were  higher. 

Black  youngsters  in  these  schools,  the 
study  says,  have  a  stronger  sense  of  racial 
identity  and  a  greater  desire  for  black  sepa- 
ratism than  do  students  In  predominantlv 
black  schools. 

The  report  suggests  that  much  of  the  re- 
search on  race  and  education  done  before 
the  late  1960s  and  widely  used  in  court  In- 
tegration decisions  is  now  outdated  because 
It  falls  to  take  Into  account  the  new  mili- 
tancy and  pride  of  many  black  students. 

The  64-page  study  was  written  by  David 
J.  Armor,  an  associate  professor  of  sociology 
at  Harvard  University  who  previously  had 
conducted  research  for  the  VS.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

It  Includes  rcjcarch  on  a  city-suburb 
desegregation  program  in  Boston,  whicli  Ar- 
mor conducted  himself,  plus  data  on  sim- 
ilar programs  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  Hartford. 
Conn..  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  White  Plains 
N.Y. 

Overall,  about  5,000  students,  ranging 
from  grades  one  to  12,  have  participated  in 
these  busing  programs.  The  data  that  Armor 
compiled  from  IflSi  to  1971  follows  the 
children  for  from  one   to  five   years. 

Armor's  study  has  been  presented  at  a 
seminar  at  Harvard,  and  it  Is  scheduled  for 
publication  this  summer  In  The  Public  In- 
terest magazine. 

He  said  In  an  Interview  that  his  study  Is 
the  largest  showing  the  "befcte  and  after- 
effect of  long-term  busing  projects  by  using 
the  same  tests  to  compare  bused  children 
with  others. 

In  the  mid-1960s  Armor  worked  on  a  gov- 
ernment research  project,  headed  by  James 
S.  Coleman,  which  compiled  a  massive  re- 
port on  race  and  education.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  lower-class  black  students  make 
some  academic  gains  In  predominantly  mid- 
dle-class white  schools. 

But  in  his  new  study  Armor  notes  tliat 
the  tests  Coleman  used  were  all  given  at  the 
same  time — In  the  faa  of  1M5.  Tlius,  con- 
clusions about  the  effect  of  integration  were 
made,  he  aald,  by  comparing  youngsters  In 
schools  with  different  proportions  of  black 
and  white  students,  rather  th»n  by  follow- 
ing the  same  children  after  they  had  switched 
from  a  predombiantly  black  school  to  a  pre- 
dominantly white  one. 
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"NO   BIONXPICAHT  CAtWS" 

In  four  of  ttie  programs  he  studied,  Armor 
said,  black  children  bused  to  suburban 
schools  made  "no  significant  gains"  when 
compared  to  other  black  students  who 
stayed  in  Inner-dty  schools  or  to  whites  who 
took  the  same  achievement  tests. 

In  the  fifth  program,  Hartford,  the  results 
were  mixed.  Negro  children  in  suburban 
schools  did  better  In  some  grades.  But  In 
others,  the  children  In  their  neighborhood 
schools  scored  higher. 

Armor,  whose  prime  field  of  work  la  re- 
search methods  and  statistics,  said  he  also 
reviewed  reports  on  over  a  dozen  other  de- 
segregation programs.  Including  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.  All  of  them,  he 
said,  were  seriously  fiawed,  either  by  includ- 
ing different  tests  at  different  times  or  by 
not  having  a  control  group  against  which  to 
check  Viie  progress  of  the  students  who  were 
bused. 

Besides  the  data  on  achievement.  Armor's 
study  contains  the  results  of  questionnaires 
and  psychological  tests  given  to  measure 
children's  attitudes  toward  themselves  and 
toward  other  races. 

Contrary  to  expectations  based  on  earlier 
research  Armor  said  the  aspirations  of  black 
children  were  slightly  lower  in  mostly  white 
schools  than  In  all-black  ones.  But  in  both 
types  of  schools,  he  said,  their  ambitions — 
for  white-collar  jobs  and  a  college  educa- 
tion— were  generally  high. 

One  factor  In  the  slight  decline,  he  said, 
may  be  the  lower  grades  that  many  Negro 
students  get  In  predominantly  white  schools. 
He  said  that  In  his  study  their  marks  aver- 
aged about  half  a  grade  lower  In  these 
schools — about  C,  compared  to  a  B-mlnus 
average  in  the  mostly  black  schools. 

"Since  black  students  are  behind  white 
students  (on  standard  achievement  tests) ," 
he  said,  **we  should  expect  their  grades  to 
fan  when  they  are  taken  from  the  competi- 
tion In  an  all-black  school  to  the  competi- 
tion In  a  predominantly  white  school." 

In  the  measures  of  racial  attitudes.  Armor 
said  the  data  indicated  that  "Integration 
heightens  racial  Identity  and  consciousness 
(and)  enhances  Ideologies  that  promote 
racial  segregation." 

This  finding,  he  said,  is  "the  converse  .  .  . 
(of  one  of  the  central  sociological  hypotheses 
in  Integration  poUcy  .  .  .  that  Integration 
should  reduce  racial  stereotypes.  Increase 
tolerance,  and  generally  improve  race  rela- 
tions." 

Instead,  he  said,  "the  effect  is  the  oppo- 
site." 

One  Indicator  of  this,  he  said,  was  the 
question  be  asked  black  students  Jn  Boston: 
"If  you  could  be  In  any  school  you  wanted, 
how  many  students  would  be  white?" 

Among  those  bused  to  suburban  schools 
the  proportion  wanting  a  school  less  than 
half  white  increased  from  51  percent  to  81 
percent  between  1968  and  1970.  For  a  grotip 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  sta3red  in 
city  schools,  the  proportion  Increased  less 
markedly — from  47  percent  to  66  percent. 

The  bused  students  also  became  "much 
more  likely  to  support  the  Idea  of  black 
power,"  Armor  said,  and  between  1969  and 
1970,  they  reported  "less  friendliness  from 
whites,  more  free  time  spent  with  members 
of  their  own  race,  more  incidents  of  preju- 
dice, and  less  frequent  dating  with  white 
students." 

"In  other  words,"  be  concluded,  "the 
longer  the  contact  with  whites,  the  fewer  the 
kinds  of  interracial  ej^ierienoes  that  might 
lead  to  a  general  improvement  of  racial 
tolerance." 

He  said  the  trend  Is  "clearest"  for  older 
black  students,  but  also  occurred  In  the 
elementary  grades.  "It  seems  to  be  true  for 
whites  also."  he  said,  "Insofar  as  their  sup- 
port for  the  Integration  program  decreases 
and  own-race  preferences  Increase  as  con- 
tact Increases." 


Even  though  "in  the  formal  sense  .  .  . 
aU  races  are  treated  equaUy"  In  an  Integrated 
school.  Armor  said  the  integration  itself  "does 
very  little  In  the  short  term  to  ellmlnaite  the 
socio-economic  and  academic  status  dif- 
ferentials." Thus,  he  said,  stereotyped  be- 
liefs can  be  reinforced. 

"For  Idack  students."  he  said,  "initial 
stereotypes  about  white  students  as  snobbish, 
superior,  and  straight  may  be  partially  con- 
firmed by  actual  experience;  the  same  may  be 
tru«s  for  white  stereotypes  of  black  students 
as  non-Intellectual,  hostile,  and  having  dif- 
ferent m<M«l  standards." 

Pride  m  their  own  culture,  he  said,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  elements  In  the  change 
In  black  attitudes,  especially  those  of  young 
Negroes,  during  the  past  decade. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,"  he  added,  "to 
view  the  Increased  racial  solidarity  of  black 
students  as  a  completely  negative  finding 
(for)  ...  a  certain  amount  of  culture  con- 
flict (Is)  inevitable  and  even  necessary  If  an 
Integrated  society  Is  to  be  realized." 

Armor,  who  Is  white  and  lives  in  a  Boston 
subtirb,  said  his  own  children  attend  a 
school  to  which  black  yovingsters  are  bused 
in  a  voluntary  program,  and  he  urged  that 
such  programs  be  continued. 

In  his  study  Armor  also  presents  data 
from  two  reports  showing  that  black  students 
In  suburban  schools  are  more  likely  to  go  to 
prestige  colleges  than  those  attending  inner- 
city  schools.  This  "channeling  effect,"  he  said, 
supports  one  of  the  hoped-for  gains  of  in- 
tegration. 

But,  Armor  said,  the  "integration  policy 
model,"  advanced  by  sociologists  and  courts, 
also  contends  that  Integration  will  "enhance 
black  achievement,  aspirations,  and  self-es- 
teem, and  (Improve)  race  relations." 

AU  four  of  theee  goals,  he  said,  have 
"faUed  to  be  supported  by  the  data."  And 
this,  he  said,  "calls  into  question"  the  value 
of  mandatory  busing  programs. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  caUing  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  I  read 
that  particidar  article  with  great  inter- 
est. 

Back  on  September  24,  1971, 1  made  a 
statement  expressing  my  opposition  to 
forced  busing  and  said  that  it  would  be 
counterproductive  in  terms  of  achieving 
the  goals  of  racial  harmony  and  a  society 
without  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time  I  had  no 
scholarly  study  conducted  by  Harvard 
experts  to  back  up  that  commonsense 
appraisal.  Indeed,  the  studies  then  avail- 
able seemed  to  point  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

However,  this  study  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  to  and  which  was  described 
in  the  Washington  Post  article,  made  by 
a  Harvard  professor  merely  substantiates 
what  miuay  people  of  all  political  philos- 
ophies and  of  all  colors  have  known  for 
quite  a  while  as  a  matter  of  plain  com- 
monsense. 

Mr.  President,  today  at  12:30  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  higher  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can 
do  in  the  consideration  of  this  confer- 
ence r^ort  is  to  insist  that  the  conferees 
agree  to  the  strongest  language  that  is 
available,  and  that  would  be  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  already 
instructed  its  conferees  on  two  occasions 
to  insist  in  conference  on  the  House 
language  with  reelect  to  the  busing 
provisions. 


Before  we  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
conference  report  and  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  will  move  that  the  conference 
report  be  recommitted  to  the  committee 
on  conference,  with  instructions  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
be  instructed  to  recede  from  the  position 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  busing 
IHOvisions  and  concur  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  relative  thereto. 

If  the  Senate  will  do  that  and  instruct 
its  conferees  to  accept  the  House  pro- 
visions, then  a  further  meeting  of  the 
conferees  should  be  a  rather  perfunctory 
formality.  Since  the  House  has  already 
instructed  its  conferees  to  take  precisely 
the  same  action,  conferees  would  have 
nothing  to  decide.  Their  further  meeting 
would  be  a  mere  formality  to  adopt  and 
report  back  a  conference  report  with  the 
stronger  busing  language  of  the  House- 
bill. 


COMPENSATION    FOR    VICTIMS    OF 
VIOLENT  CRIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
weekend  press  carried  an  account  of  a 
victim  of  violent  crime.  The  man  suf- 
fered permanent  disability.  He  was  Mr. 
Payton  Bailey,  a  33-year-old  cab  driver. 
And  as  the  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
puts  it: 

Mr.  Bailey  was  shot  In  the  back  ctf  the 
head  on  the  night  of  March  19,  1971,  after 
he  jumped  out  of  his  cab  at  the  Intersectltm 
of  Eastern  Avenue  and  63rd  Street,  SE.,  to 
try  to  stop  the  purse-snatch  robbery  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  waiting  for  a  bus. 

This  was  a  tragic  and  deplorable  act 
of  violence.  Tragic  and  deplorable — but 
not  unusual.  It  is  not  unusual  that  a 
crime  was  committed,  nor  tliat  serious 
Injury  resulted  from  the  commission  of 
that  crime. 

What  is  significantly  different  about 
the  outcome  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bailey  is 
that  the  Maryland  CX)mpensation  Board 
awarded  him  $45,000  for  the  personal 
injuries  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
criminal  assailant.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  $45,000  is  compensation  enough 
for  a  "good  Samaritan,"  who  himself  is 
permanently  disabled  for  the  heroic  act 
of  endeavoring  to  aid  a  purse-snatch 
victim,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  this  example  of  how  humane 
and  just  the  concept  of  criminal  victim 
compensation  fimctions  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

Had  tliis  crime  occurred  solely  witliin 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  had  it  been 
committed  against  one  who  is  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  certain 
that  no  compensation  award  would  have 
been  possible.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bai- 
ley— regardless  of  his  courageous  and 
selfless  act — would  not  have  been  en- 
titled to  seek  compensation  for  the  in- 
juries he  sustained.  Maryland  is  one  of 
only  six  States  within  the  United  States 
ttiat  has  incorporated  the  rights  of  the 
victim  into  its  system  of  criminal  justice. 

There  has  been  pending  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  some  time  a  proposal  that  is 
designed  to  establish  such  a  compensa- 
tion syston  within  the  Federal  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Once  again  I  must  voice 
my  concern  that  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  yet  in  behalf  of  those  who  suffer 
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the  ravages  of  violent  crime  within  the 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Compensating  the 
criminal  victim  was  the  exclusive  objec- 
tive of  S.  750,  introduced  by  me  early  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  In  set- 
ting such  an  objective,  S.  750  sought  to 
revive  within  oiu:  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice both  at  the  Federal  level  and  with 
inducement  for  State  programs  as  well, 
what  so  many  modem  societies  have  long 
recognized — that  the  innocent  victim  of 
crime  deserves  consideration,  that  the 
citizen  who  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the 
arsonist  and  the  rapist  should  be  com- 
pensated for  the  injuries  he  personally 
sustains.  Senate  bill  750  would  have  af- 
forded all  citizens  of  this  Nation  what  is 
already  afforded  to  those  who  happen  to 
reside  in  just  six  of  our  States. 

I  am  optimistic,  however,  about  the 
outlook  for  this  proposal  in  the  coming 
weeks.  I  am  particularly  encouraged  by 
the  actions  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures  which  is  now 
processing  the  crime  victim  proposal. 
Along  with  several  related  measures. 
Senator  McClellan  incorporated  S.  750 
into  an  overall  Omnibus  Victims  of 
Crime  Act,  which  we  introduced  together 
at  the  close  of  the  first  session  and  which 
has  been  cosponsored  by  41  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As  sub- 
committee chairman.  Senator  McClellan 
has  advised  me  that  he  expects  to  bring 
this  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Chamber 
sometime  during  the  month  of  June,  in 
advance  of  the  adjournment  for  the  July 
convention. 

There  is  one  factor  that  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  this  measure  that  dis- 
turbs me,  however.  To  date,  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  administration  has 
not  formally  gone  on  record  with  regard 
to  the  concept  of  compensating  victims 
of  violent  crime.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  an  endorsement  has  not  yet  been 
forthcoming  as  this  is  the  type  of  issue, 
in  my  judgment,  that  deserves  to  get 
underway  with  the  full  backing  and  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  Government.  Already, 
law  enforcement  officers  have  been  sin- 
gled out  for  special  consideration  when 
victimized  by  the  criminal,  and  the  po- 
lice compensation  proposal  has  been  in- 
corporated along  with  S.  750  into  the 
provisions  of  S.  2994,  the  Omnibus  Vic- 
tim Act.  Compensating  all  criminal  vic- 
tims has  now  been  embraced  by  a  wide, 
bipartisan  crossection  of  the  Senate; 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  proposal 
would  soon  receive  similar  consideration 
downtown. 

To  assist  those  responsible,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  under  this  adminis- 
tration— as  imder  past  administra- 
tions— the  U.S.  Government  has  paid  out 
millions  of  dollars  to  compensate  citizens 
of  foreign  lands  who  happen  to  be  vic- 
tims of  crimes  committed  by  U.S.  serv- 
icemen abroad. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  last  sentence:  "The 
U.S.  Government  has  paid  out  millions 
of  dollars  to  compensate  citizens  of  for- 
eign lands  who  happen  to  be  victims  of 
crimes  committed  by  U.S.  servicemen 
abroad."  There  is  simply  no  justification 
in  my  judgment  for  treating  foreign  na- 
tionals more  favorably  than  citizens  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  this 
issue.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  law.  Un- 


der the  Foreign  Claims  Act,  which  is  set 
forth  in  title  X  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  2734,  it  is  provided  that  personal 
injury  or  death  at  the  hands  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary pers<Hmel  abroad  is  to  be  com- 
pensated. Under  this  provision,  inhabit- 
ants of  foreign  lands  may  collect  awards 
if  they  are  victims  of  crime  caused  by 
military  or  even  civilian  employees  of  the 
military  departments.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Army  Regulation  27-20 
which  implements  the  Foreign  Claims 
Act  provides  that  in  determining  an  ap- 
propriate award,  local  standards  are  gen- 
erally applied.  In  investigating  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  found  that  since  1970,  over 
17,000  claims  have  been  approved  in 
amotmts  approaching  a  total  of  $10  mil- 
lion. A  substantial  percentage  of  these 
awards  covered  claims  for  assaults, 
thefts,  murders,  and  the  like  committed 
by  our  military  and  civilian  employees 
against  foreign  nationals.  This  past 
March  alone,  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  dollars  paid  out  under  the  Foreign 
Claims  Act  went  to  compensate  victims 
of  criminal  acts. 

What  I  am  urging  then  is  that  we  ex- 
tend to  U.S.  citizens  what  we  grsmt  to 
citizens  of  other  lands  with  respect  to 
acts  of  criminal  violence  committed  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  owe  the 
same  consideration  to  victims  of  violence 
who  happen  to  reside  here  in  our  land — 
our  own  citizens. 

I  cited  this  only  as  further  justification 
for  endorsing  and  adopting  the  crimi- 
nal victim  compensation  proposal  now 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  Only 
then  will  American  citizens  residing  in 
all  States  be  afforded  the  same  opportu- 
nities and  rights  that  are  now  extended 
to  those  citizens  of  foreign  lands  who 
happen  to  be  victimized. 

Mr.  President.  I  lu-ge  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
report  this  measure  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  Senate  can  add  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  the  concept  of  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  criminal  victim,  who  for 
too  long  has  been  ignored  within  our 
system  of  criminal  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  overwhelmingly,  if  not 
unanimously,  this  proposal. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  contained  in 
last  Saturday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Man  Hdrt  Pichtinc  Thieves  Gets 

Award 

(By  Douglas  Watson) 

Annapolis,  May  19. — A  Maryland  board  has 
rilled  the  state  can  pay  up  to  $45,000  In  com- 
pensation to  a  Capitol  Heights  man  who  was 
shot  In  the  bead  while  trying  to  halt  a  rob- 
bery that  occurred  Just  Inside  Washington. 

After  Mttryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  inter- 
ceded, the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Board  reversed  an  earlier  ruling  that  had  de- 
nted an  award  to  Payton  Bailey,  a  33-year- 
old  cab  driver. 

Bailey  was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head 
on  the  night  of  March  19,  1971  after  be 
Jumped  out  of  bis  cab  at  the  Intersection  of 
Eastern  Avenue  and  eSd  street,  8E  to  try  to 


stop  the  purse-snatch  robbery  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  waiting  for  a  bus. 

Bailey  collared  one  youth,  but  he  was  set 
upon  by  three  others  and  in  the  ensuing 
scuffle  was  shot.  The  assailants,  who  took  $5 
from  the  woman,  fled  and  have  not  been  ap- 
prehended. 

The  three-member  Maryland  board  had 
ruled  that  since  Bailey  apparently  was  shot 
Just  Inside  the  District  line — Eastern  Avenue 
being  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and. 
Washington — he  did  not  qualify  for  compen- 
sation under  the  Maryland  law  that  provides 
funds  to  innocent  victims  of  crime. 

Martin  I.  Moylan,  executive  director  of  the 
three-member  board,  said  today  that  Mandel 
recently  had  called  him  and  asked  that  the 
board  reconsider  its  earlier  decision. 

After  a  hearing  on  Wednesday  attended  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  the  board  decided  that 
at  least  part  of  Bailey's  struggle  with  his  as- 
sailant apparently  had  occurred  Inside  Mary- 
land and  he  is  qualified  for  the  compensa-/ 
tlon. 

Because  Bailey  has  been  found  by  doctors 
to  be  100  per  cent  disabled  by  the  bullet  that 
U  still  lodged  in  his  head,  he  Is  likely  to 
receive  the  full  $45,000  that  any  one  person 
can  receive  under  the  Maryland  law,  Moylan 
said. 

Bailey,  of  846  Brooke  Rd.,  said  today  that 
he  feels  a  lot  better  than  he  did  a  few  days 
ago.  His  injury  has  affected  his  memory,  im- 
paired his  speech  and  his  coordination. 

Mrs.  BaUey  said  of  the  award,  "It's  long 
overdue.  He  really  deserves  It."  She  said  that 
about  a  year  before  his  Injury,  her  husband 
had  leaped  out  of  their  car  and  apprehended 
an  alleged  rapist.  "He's  Just  a  Good  Samari- 
tan," she  said. 

Moylan  said  that  the  Baileys,  who  have 
four  children  will  not  receive  the  money  in 
a  lump  sum,  but  that  the  board  will  Imme- 
diately pay  off  unpaid  medical  bills  and  then 
pay  them  a  monthly  amount,  perhaps  about 
$360  per  month. 

Mrs.  Bailey  said  the  award  assures  the 
family  that  they  will  not  lose  their  home  be- 
cause of  overdue  mortgage  payments  Incur- 
red because  Bailey  has  been  unable  to  work 
since  the  shooting. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
the  Chamber  earlier  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  spoke  on 
the  school  busing  problem,  and  also  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, the  assistant  Republican  leader, 
made  his  remarks  on  that  subject.  I,  too, 
wish  that  we  could  instruct  the  con- 
ferees in  language  other  than  appears  in 
the  Senate  version  and  the  House  version 
of  these  respective  bills,  which  really 
does  not  do  the  job  of  preventing  the 
busing  that  is  going  on  in  this  country, 
as  we  all  know. 

If  this  bill  were  before  this  body  after 
some  of  the  PresidentiEil  primaries  that 
have  been  going  on  up  and  down  the 
country  had  been  concluded,  and  the 
people  of  those  pi-imaries  had  spoken 
in  uncertain  terms  on  the  matter  of  bus- 
ing, probably  the  language  in  both  the 
Senate  version  and  the  House  version 
would  have  been  quite  different  than  we 
have  it  now,  and  a  good  deal  stronger  in 
preventing  this  asinine  bus  business. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  stated  it  was  his 
intention  to  propose  a  motion  instruct- 
ing our  conferees  to  go  back  to  confer- 
ence, to  accept  at  least  the  best  terms 
of  the  two  bills  so  far  as  prohibiting  this 
busing  business  is  concerned.  I  wish  we 
could  go  further  but  obviously  that  is  as 
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far  as  we  can  go.  I  do  intend  to  support 
the  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
when  the  time  arrives  later  today. 

I,  too,  hope  that  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  assigned  to  do  this  job  can  get  on 
with  some  of  the  bills  that  have  been 
pending  before  them,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
amendment  we  have  in  one  of  our  com- 
mittees. We  must  do  a  beter  job  of  pro- 
hibiting busing  as  it  exists  around  the 
country.  In  my  tenure  in  public  office. 
Mid  I  have  been  in  public  office  aroimd 
here  for  10  jrears,  I  doubt  If  a  situation 
has  ever  arisen  in  this  country  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  the 
Senate  and  in  Congress,  have  refused  to 
listen  to  winds  of  opinion  back  home, 
that  are  generating  hurrican  winds  now 
and  trying  to  make  their  feelings  felt 
about  the  busing  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country. 

I  predict  that  miless  we  take  action 
pretty  soon  to  stop  it,  some  heads  will 
fall  In  Congress,  both  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body,  when  the  people  back 
home  in  all  States  where  they  have  this 
problem  recognize  their  representatives 
are  not  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  

SCHOOL  BUSING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  rematics  of  the 
distingui^ed  Soiator  from  Virginia,  the 
distinguished  minority  whip,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan;  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  fully  concur  with 
the  remarks  they  have  made. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  move  to  recommit  this 
conference  report  to  the  ccmference,  with 
Instructions  to  accept  the  House  amend- 
ments. The  distinguished  minority  whip 
has  indicated  he  will  make  such  a  motion 
and  I  will  defer  to  him  in  that  regard. 
If  there  is  one  thing  the  American 
people  are  fed  up  with  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  transporting  our  schoolchil- 
dren long  distances  in  this  country  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  cwistrued  by 
some  Federal  judge  or  some  bureaucrat 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  my  State— and  I  Uiink  in  many 
areas  of  our  country — ^it  has  roidered  a 
grave  disservice  to  our  educational  proc- 
ess. In  addition  to  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  schools.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
created  tyranny  in  America  that  people 
are  not  content  to  let  continue.  That  goes 
for  blacks  as  well  as  whites. 

In  my  own  State  and  in  many  areas, 
children  are  required  to  get  up  before 
daylight,  stand  in  the  sleet  and  snow. 
In  the  darkness,  waiting  for  school  buses 
to  transport  them  long  distances  into 
areas  in  our  country  where  they  do  not 
want  to  go  to  scho(4,  where  their  parents 
do  not  want  them  to  go  to  school,  where 
the  public  does  not  want  them  to  go  to 
school,  where  the  general  electorate  does 
not  want  them  to  go  to  schocd. 

That  situation,  Mr.  President,  is  large- 
ly c<»iflned  to  the  Southern  States  at  the 
IMVsent  time.  Under  the  report  that  has 
been  brought  in  by  the  conferees  on  this 
particular  bill,  there  is  some  temporary 
rdief  In  other  areas  of  the  country.  But 
there  Is  no  relief  in  the  Southern  States, 


where  all  rights  of  appeal  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

If  busing  is  bad— and  the  conferees 
seem  to  Indicate  that  future  busing  is 
bad,  but  not  that  present  busing  is  bad — 
then  busing  is  bad,  present  or  future,  and 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

I  have  read  polls  taken  in  this  coimtry 
by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Gallup  which 
indicate  that  almost  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  school 
busing  to  achieve  a  rsicial  balance.  When 
one  looks  at  the  recent  primaries  that 
have  taken  place  in  Tennessee,  in  Florida, 
in  North  Carolina — yes,  in  Michigan,  it 
confirms  those  polls  by  overwlielming 
majorities. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  today 
to  stop  insane  school  busing  that  has  so 
divided  our  people.  I  think  the  best  way 
we  can  act  today  is  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  conferees  with  instructions  to  ac- 
cept the  amendments  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  by  tlie  House  do  not 
go  far  enough,  but  I  think  those  amend- 
ments are  far  more  desirs*le  tiian  the 
conference  report  that  our  conferees 
have  brought  back  to  us  to  act  iipon. 

I  hope  that  at  a  later  date,  when  we 
have  another  opportunity,  we  can  act 
even  more  strongly  than  the  House 
amendments  provide  and  lay  to  rest  once 
and  for  aU  what  I  thought  we  did  in  title 
rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which 
stated  that  children  should  not  be  as- 
signed or  transported  to  schools  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERANS  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  almost 
a  year  ago  I  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  greater  educational  assistance 
for  our  veterans.  This  bill,  S.  2163,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Act  of  1971,  would  au- 
thorize the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  up  to  $1,000  directly  to  educa- 
tional institutlcms  to  pay  the  costs  of 
tuition,  books,  fees,  and  related  supplies 
for  each  eligible  veteran.  Twenty  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill,  a  gratifying  demonstra- 
tion of  support  for  this  principle. 

On  February  17  of  this  year.  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  could 
delay  no  longer  in  enacting  legislation 
to  increase  the  educational  benefits  of 
veterans.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  House 
passed  HJl.  12828  to  increase  educa- 
ViiaaaX  benefits  for  veterans  and  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  began 
hearings  on  my  bill  and  other  proposals 
to  improve  educational  benefits. 

On  March  24,  I  testified  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  support 
of  my  bill  and  to  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  legislation  that  would  institute  the 
concept  of  direct  pajrment  for  tuition, 
books,  fees,  and  supplies,  as  would  my 
bill,  and  a  similar  proposal  offered  by  the 
American  Legion. 

As  we  approach  Jime,  it  has  been  al- 
most a  year  since  my  bill  was  introduced 
and  still  there  has  been  no  veterans  legis- 
latUm  reported  by  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Time  is  running  out. 


We  are  at  the  end  of  1  academic  year. 
Within  3  months,  another  academic  year 
will  have  begun  for  millions  of  veterans. 
Today,  there  is  no  Senate  bill  to  go  to 
the  House  so  that  we  can  get  legislation 
to  the  President  in  order  to  allow  imple- 
mentation of  badly  needed  improvements 
in  this  program  to  serve  millions  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  by  this  coming  school 
term. 

Concern  for  our  veterans  is  widespread 
in  our  Nation.  Last  week  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
from  Time  which  described  the  urgency 
which  today's  veterans  attach  to  obtain- 
ing better  educational  benefits  in  gen- 
eral and  a  direct  tuition  allowance  spe- 
cifically. The  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Veterans,  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  monthly  allowance  and  to  pro- 
vide up  to  $1,000  per  year  for  tuition, 
books,  and  fees. 

Ttie  distinguished  columnist,  David 
Lawrence,  stated  in  his  April  14  column 
that  the  GI  bill  should  be  updated  and 
our  veterans  "have  the  right  to  expect 
their  Government  to  see  that  their  bene- 
fits will  provide  the  means  to  return  to 
civilian  life  without  additional  burdens." 
The  veteran  has  enough  problems 
when  he  returns  home  without  having 
to  face  the  fact  that  he  is  \mable  to  ob- 
tain his  educational  objectives  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  The  very  least  we  can  do 
for  him  is  to  put  him  into  a  competitive 
position  with  his  peers  through  educa- 
tion. The  Vietnam  war  continues  to 
wrack  the  life  of  our  country.  Yet,  these 
men  who  have  fought,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much,  are  receiving  so  small  a  part 
of  our  interest  and  our  concern.  We  tell 
them  that  we  cannot  provide  them  with 
tuition,  books,  fees,  and  supplies  in  col- 
lege now  because  there  were  some  abuses 
in  a  similar  program  under  the  old  GI 
bill  a  generation  ago.  If  we  can  protect 
against  abuses  in  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  which  exist  today,  and  which 
provide  millions  of  dollars  of  assistance 
to  institutions  and  individuals  each  year, 
then  we  certainly  can  protect  against 
abuses  in  a  program  to  provide  our  vet- 
erans with  the  cost  of  tuition. 

As  it  stands  now,  our  veterans  are  dis- 
tressed, annoyed,  and  frustrated  because 
their  representatives  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  not  sent  legislation  which  would 
help  them  to  the  President  for  signature. 
The  Congress  has  Indeed  been  callous  to 
the  needs  of  our  Vietnam  veterans.  We 
pass  measures  which  support  the  war  ef- 
fort in  which  so  msmy  of  them  have  suf- 
fered serious,  perhaps  lifetime,  wounds, 
both  mentally  and  physically.  But  this 
very  same  Congress  has  yet  to  give  them 
a  substantially  improved  veterans  edu- 
cational benefits  program.  This  failure  to 
act  is  a  war  crime  against  those  who  have 
served  their  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  all  of  whom 
are  dedicated  to  meeting  this  issue  and 
who  have  worked  hstfd  for  our  veterans 
In  so  many  ways,  to  do  all  that  they  can 
to  see  that  a  veterans  education  bill  is 
reported  in  the  near  future  so  that  our 
veterans  can  receive  the  assistance  that 
they  so  much  deserve.  We  owe  them  so 
much,  yet  we  are  giving  them  so  little. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  6  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  GRAVEL  AND  PROX- 
MIRE   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  PERIOD  POR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  unanimous-consent  orders  recogniz- 
ing Senators  for  15  minutes  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland. 


POLICIES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  EX- 
PANSION  OP  ANTIETAM  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding  me 
a  minute  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  very  remarkable  report  which 
has  been  submitted  to  me  and  to  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  deal- 
ing with  the  land  acquisition  policies  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  particular  instance  to  which  I 
refer  arose  in  connection  with  my  pro- 
posal for  the  expansion  of  the  Antietam 
National  Battlefield.  This  would  involve, 


of  course,  acquisition  of  private  property. 
This  acquisition  of  private  property  by 
the  Park  Service  and  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  differs  from  the  normal 
procedures  followed  in  areas  which  are 
relatively  unpopiilated.  unsettled,  and 
practically  wilderness,  because  Antietam 
is  a  highly  populated  area  which  has 
been  settled  and  civilized  for  300  years. 

The  local  community  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  leadership  in  cormectlon  with  the 
proposed  expansion.  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Washington  County  ap- 
pointed an  Antietam  National  Battlefield 
Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  local 
leaders,  to  examine  all  the  facts  and 
facets  of  land  acquisition  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Antietam  National  Battlefield, 
and  they  have  today  submitted  a  detailed 
report.  I  would  hope  that  it  might  be  a 
model  for  the  entire  coimtry  because  this 
is  a  healthy  procedure  in  which  policy 
develops  at  the  grassroots.  It  is  democ- 
racy in  action. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  carefully  study  the  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  by  this  committee 
and  that  legislation  can  be  enacted  which 
will  result  in  the  expansion  of  the  Antie- 
tam National  Battlefield. 

Having  received  this  report,  I  Intend 
to  draft  such  legislation  to  implement 
the  recommendations  contained  therein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pinal  Report:   The  Antietam  National 
Battlefield  Advisory  Committex 
Office  or  the  Countt  Commissioners, 

Hagerstotnn.  Md.,  May  22. 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  Is  pleased  to  present 
the  Final  Report  of  the  Antietam  National 
Battlefield  Advisory  Committee. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  provide  this 
document  for  you.  and  we  trust  that  It  will 
be  of  assistance  In  preparation  of  legislation 
for  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  Site. 

If  we  may  at  any  time  be  of  further  serv- 
ice, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lem  E.  Kirk. 

President. 

Office  or  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, 

Hagerstown.  Md. 

In  formulating  the  following  recommenda- 
tions, the  Antietam  National  Battlefieltt  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  endeavored  to  strike 
an  equitable  balance  between  the  wishes  of 
involved  property  owners  and  the  desire  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  Antietam  National 
Battlefield  Site  as  an  Important  part  of  our 
American  Heritage. 

Each  parcel  proposed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  inclusion  in  the  General  Develop- 
ment Plan  and  Land  Acquisition  Plan  has 
been  Individually  reviewed  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Of  the  fifty-one  (51)  property  owners 
involved  in  the  proposal,  thirty-three  (33) 
expressed  their  wishes  In  writing  to  the 
Committee.  In  addition  to  a  parcel  by  par- 
cel evaluation,  recommendations  concern, 
ing  implementation  and  administration  of 
the  proposal  are  submitted  below. 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  arriving  at  its  final  recommenda- 
tions was  as  follows: 


1.  A  request  was  made  by  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  to  Lem  E.  Kirk,  President  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Wash- 
ington County,  to  work  with  the  property 
owners  Included  in  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield  Site. 

2.  The  Antietam  National  Battlefield  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Kirk 
on  Augtist  10,  1971,  with  members  chosen 
to  represent  a  wide  variety  of  interests: 

Rome  P.  Schwagel,  who  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  represented  the 
County  Commissioners. 

Leroy  R.  Burtner  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  Washington  County  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing Commission. 

Donald  L.  Splckler  served  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Washington  County  Historical 
Advisory  Committee. 

Fred  Kramer  was  chosen  as  an  owner  of  a 
farm  who  was  willing  to  sell. 

Millard  Kefauver  was  selected  as  an  owner 
of  a  farm  who  was  not  willing  to  sell. 

Mayor  Elmer  Koontz  and  Vice-Mayor 
Thurman  Jamison  represented  the  Town  of 
Sharpsburg. 

Massey  Roe  represented  the  Washington 
County  Sanitary  Commission,  which  provides 
water  service  to  the  area. 

Mrs.  John  McCollom  was  selected  as  an 
interested  citizen  of  Sharpsburg. 

3.  The  Committee  met  for  the  first  time 
on  September  7,  1971,  at  which  time  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  reconunendatlon  of  the 
Washington  County  Historical  Advisory 
Committee  endorsing  expansion  of  the  Bat- 
tlefield had  been  approved  by  the  County 
Commissioners. 

4.  On  January  12,  1972,  letters  were  sent 
to  all  property  owners  included  in  the  pro- 
posed expansion,  notifying  them  of  a  pub- 
lic meeting  on  the  proposal. 

5.  A  public  meeting  was  held  In  the 
Washington  County  Court  House  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1972,  at  which  time  the  expansion 
proposal  was  explained  by  representatives 
Of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  Committee 
verbally  requested  letter*  from  property 
owners  at  the  meeting  and  by  letter  on 
February  1  and  February  ir. 

6.  In  workshop  session  on  February  28,  the 
Committee  reviewed  each  letter  received, 
made  recommendations  on  each,  as  well  as 
on  properties  on  which  letters  had  not  been 
received.  Further  comments  on  each  parcel 
were  requested  from  the  National  Park 
Service. 

7.  At  the  next  workshop  on  March  27,  the 
National  Park  Services'  comments  on  each 
parcel  were  presented  to  the  Committee. 

8.  A  Preliminary  Report  was  drafted,  and 
forwarded  for  review  on  April  10,  to  the  Wash- 
ington County  Historical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  the  historical  staff  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

9.  At  the  final  workshop  session  on  April  24, 
the  conmients  of  the  Washington  County 
Historical  Advisory  Committee  and  the  his- 
torical staff  of  the  National  Park  Service  were 
considered  prior  to  preparation  of  the  Final 
Report. 

Cooperation  in  this  matter  between  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Committee,  and 
aU  other  parties  involved,  was  excellent.  TJie 
procedures  followed  in  providing  for  par- 
ticipation by  property  owners,  local  citizens, 
their  elected  omcials,  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  have  served  to  be  what  we  feel  is  a 
most  desirable  approach  in  projects  of  this 
type. 

Recommendations 

MAP    TS 

Otcner,  Parcel,  and  Acreage ' 
Hugh  D.  Chapman,  89,  5.39. 
A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
the  back  portion  of  this  property  from  the 

'  Total  acreage  owned.  In  several  cases,  only 
a  portion  of  total  acreage  has  been  proposed 
tor  inclusion  In  the  Plan. 
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west  corner  of  The  Antietam  National  Ceme- 
tery to  the  corporate  limit  of  Sharpsburg 
along  High   Street.  The  remainder  of   the 
parcel  should  be  deleted  from  the  Plan. 
Gale  H.  Lyon,  190, 68.99. 
A  scenic  easement  sbotild  be  acquired  on 
this  entire  parcel. 
David  H.  Harris,  198.  66.16. 
A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 

this  entire  parcel.  

Paul  B.  Shade,  182, 136.27, 1  (Map  80) ,  84.24. 
Both  of  these  properties  should  be  obtelned 
through  fee  acquisition. 
Rene  Burtner,  16, 211. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
that  portion  of   this   property   within   the 
boundaries  of  the  Plan,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately  60   acres,   due   to   its  proximity   to 
Bumside  Bridge. 
Charles  E.  Bltchle.  14, 130. 16. 161. 
A  scenic  easement  should  l>e  acquired  on 
parcel  14,  as  weU  as  on  the  approximately  60 
tiats  of  parcel  15  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Plan. 
William  H.  Cunningham.  6, 166. 
A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  entire  parcel  as  it  te  located  In  the  middle 
of  the  Plan  boundaries. 
C.  Dudley  Pry,  40.  66.63. 
A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  entire  property. 
Howard  E.  MlUer.  Jr..  4,  170.60. 
Approximately  5  acres  of  this  parcel  situ- 
ated on  Bloody  Lane,  should  be  obtained 
through  fee  acquisition.  A  scenic  easement 
should  be  acquired  on  the  remainder  of  the 
tract,  as  It  Is  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
Flan  boundaries. 
Albert  B.  Deatrlck.  3. 98. 
A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
tbat  portton  of  this   property  within  the 
boundarlea  of  the  Plan,  consisting  of  approx- 
imately 40  acres. 
George  H.  Poffenberger  Estote.  100.  X61. 
A  acenlc  easement  should  be  acqxilred  on 
this  property. 

Fied  O.  Bills,  22. . 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property,  in  no  case  should  the  ptopvety 
be  obtained  through  fee  acquisition  and  the 
existing  home  demolished. 
Alden  C.  Kefauver,  Jr.,  10,  llSiiS. 
A  acenlc  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property. 
Leo  B.  Wyand,  20.  .06. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property.  In  no  case  should  the  property 
be  obtained  through  fee  acquisition  and  the 
existing  home  demoUOhed. 
Bleanora  B.  Poffenberger.  3,  7.70. 
ThU  property  should  be  obtained  through 
fee  acquisition  and  a  life  ertate  granted  to 
the  present  occupant. 
Richard  K.  Hershey,  31. 11.40. 
This  property  should  be  obtained  through 
fee  acquisition. 
Floyd  E.  OatreU,  178, 2.17. 
A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  pn^erty. 
Wilfred  B.  Oray«>n,  176.  6.61. 
A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property. 
James  E.  Poffenberger,  173.  lot,  168  lot. 
These    properties    should     be    obtained 
through  fee  acquisition. 

Mtimma's  Graveyard,  86, 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property. 
Charles  A.  Lohman,  05.  3.88. 
This  property  should  be  obtained  through 
fee  acquisition,  as  It  Is  situated  on  Bloody 
Lane. 

MAP  72 

Otoner,  parcel,  and  acreage 

John  D.  Flook,  8, 166. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
that  portion  of  this  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Plan,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 160  acres. 

James  F.  Colpo,  Sr.,  James  F.  Colpo,  Jr., 
86,  18. 


A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property. 

Harvey  C.  Poffenberger,  88,  143.66. 

AU  of  this  parcel  should  be  obtained 
through  fee  acquisition. 

Fred  Kramer,  124,  120. 

This  entire  parcel  should  be  obtained 
through  fee  acquisition. 

Leon  S.  Price,  9.  173.25. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
that  portion  of  this  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Plan,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 50  acres. 

Alan  R.  Wilson,  11, 43.23. 

This  owner  should  be  given  the  choice  of 
accepting  all  scenic  easement  or  all  fee  ac- 
quisition on  his  property. 

Paul  M.  Culler,  20. 143.99. 

The  owner  should  be  given  the  choice  of 
accepting  aU  scenic  easement  or  aU  fee  ac- 
quisition on  his  property. 

Mrs.  Hubert  P.  Stlne,  02,  .60. 

This  property  should  be  obtained  through 
fee  acqiilsition,  and  a  life  estate  granted  to 
the  present  occupant. 

Millard  D.  Kefauver,  10.  166.60,  13,  116.66. 
12.  12. 

The  Demonstration  Farm  should  be  relo- 
cated from  this  site,  and  the  owner  given  the 
choice  of  accepting  scenic  easement  or  fee  ac- 
quisition on  aU  three  of  his  properties. 

Mary  L.  Shank.  84. 162.60. 

The  owner  should  be  given  the  chcrfoe  of 
accepting  all  scenic  easement  or  aU  fee  ac- 
quisition on  the  approximately  40  acres  of 
this  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Plan. 

Virginia  R.  Bllckenstaff.  112,  .36. 

This  property  should  be  obtained  through 
fee  acquisition,  with  or  without  a  retained 
uae  of  up  to  36  years  granted  to  the  owner. 

Bernard  A.  MUbum,  01,  .36. 

In  view  of  the  recommended  relocation  of 
the  Demonstration  Farm,  this  parcel  should 
be  deleted  from  the  Plan. 

Marvin  L.  Jamison.  120, 1  JSl. 

This  property  should  be  obtained  through 
fee  acquisition,  with  or  without  a  retained 
use  of  up  to  26  years  granted  to  the  owner. 
MAP  so 
Owner,  parcel,  ond  acreage 

Kermit  S.  Mldthun.  3. 10630. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
that  portion  of  this  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Plan,  consisting  of  approx- 
imately 60  acres. 

William  Dorsey,  3. 164.60. 

A  soenle  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
that  portion  of  this  property  within  the 
boimdarlea  of  the  Plan,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 20  acres. 

Richard  E.  Elchelberger,  210.  lot. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property. 

Charles  V.  Rupp.  185.  lot. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property. 

Albert  L.  Hetzel.  164.  6.08. 

A  scenic  easement  should  be  acquired  on 
this  property. 

n rORTHBt    RSCOMMENDATIONS 

A.  In  several  Instances,  scenic  easements 
only  have  been  suggested  on  properties.  These 
particular  recommendations  we  believe  to  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  property  owner  af- 
fected, while  at  the  same  time,  fulfilling  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. To  provide  flexibUlty  for  both  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  property  owners,  how- 
ever. It  is  recommended  that  on  properties 
where  a  scenic  easement  only  has  been  pro- 
posed, the  owner  be  given  the  alternative  of 
accepting  fee  acquisition. 

B.  As  proposed,  a  large  portion  of  the  Bat- 
tlefield expansion  wUl  be  executed  through 
acquisition  of  scenic  easements.  This  ar- 
rangement will  Impose  certain  restrictions 
on  property  owners  so  affected,  and  will  re- 
quire authorization  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  In  this  case,  the  Battlefield 


Superintendent  acting  as  his  Designee,  prior 
to  undertaking  certain  Improvements.  It  Is 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  for 
two  County  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the 
County  Commissioners  for  one -year  terms,  to 
act  in  an  advisory,  non-voting  capacity  in 
working  with  the  National  Park  Service  Rep- 
resentative on  administration  of  scenic 
easements. 

C.  Prior  to  Introduction  of  BatUefield  leg- 
islation, existing  laws  and  statutes  should  be 
carefully  examined  to  determine  the  man- 
ner in  which  scenic  easement  restrictions 
would  affect  proj>erty  tax  assessment. 

Office  of  the  Coonty  Commis- 
sioners, 

Hagerstown.  Md.,  May  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
VS.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  National  Park  Service  has 
requested  funds  from  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  connecting  the  Visitors  Center  at  the 
Antietam  National  Battlefield  Site  to  the 
water  system  of  the  Town  of  Sharpsburg. 

The  Antietam  National  Battlefield  Ad- 
visory Committee  requests  any  assistance 
you  can  provide  to  assure  that  monies  are 
made  available  for  this  project  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Tour   attention    to   this   request    wUl    be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

ROMS  F.  SCHWACBL. 

Chairman.    Antietam    NatUmal    Battle- 
field Advisory  Committee. 

Apfxmdix 
commknts   or   kk"—?   op   ths   antietam 
national  battlepiblo  ADvnoaT  committeb 

RESPONDIMC     ON     THZ     COBUCHTSB'S     FINAL 
REPORT 

SHAapSBURC.  Md., 

May  9, 1972. 

ANnXTAM     HaTIONAL    BATrLSPIBLS.     Abtisort 
COIUCXTRX. 

Attn. :  Rome  Schwagel : 
The  final  report  meets  my  approval. 
Sincerely, 

THntMAM  E.  Jamison. 

TEsaAca  LxqiToa  Sroai, 
Hagentoum.  Md..  May  12. 1972. 
Attn:  Mr.  Rome  Schwagel. 
WASHnfCTON  County  CoMMxaaiONcas, 
Court  House. 
Hagerstotcn.  Md. 

Dear  Rome:  Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  I'm 
happy  with  the  fund  report  of  our  committee, 
and  you  should  be  congratulated  on  the  Job 
you  did  chairing  the  committee. 

It  was  a  pleasure  working  with  you.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  fiuther  help  please  caU. 

r*XD  Kramer. 

WASHINGTON  COTWTY  PLANKIWO 

AND  ZONTNC  COMMISSION. 

Hagerstoum.  Md.,  May  12. 1972. 
Re:  Final  Report  of  the  Antietam  Natioiutl 

Battlefield  Advisory  Committee. 
Mr.  Rome  F.  Schwagel. 

Chairman,  Antietam  National  Battlefield  Ad- 
visory Committee,  County  Commissioners 
Office,  Court  House  Annex.  Hajrerstoufi. 
Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Schwagel:  I  have  read  the  Final 
Report  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  my 
approval. 

it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  this  Comn  it  - 
tee  and  to  participate  In  the  detailed  deci- 
sion-making process.  I  feel  that  every  effort 
was  made  by  you.  the  Committee  members 
and  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 
Staff,  to  review  and  act  on  the  proposed  An- 
tietam National  Battlefield  Development  Plan 
and  Land  Acquisition  Plan  in  relationship  to 
the  historical,  existing,  and  possible  tuture 
uses  of  the  involved  properties. 
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My  congratiUatlon*  to  you  for  serving  as  a 
fine  Cbalmutn  and  for  a  job  well  done. 
Sincerely. 

Lesot  R.  Buhtnes. 

Wasrtncton  County 

HiSTORICAI.  ADTIBORT  COMMISSION. 

Clear  Spring,  Md.,  May  9, 1972. 

Hon.  Bom  F.  SCHWAGEL, 

Cliairman,   The   Antietam   National   Battle- 
field  Advisory   Committee,   Washington 
County  Court  House,  Hagerstown,  UA. 
Deak  Romk:   I  approve  the  Final  Report 
of   The   Antietam   National   BatUefleld   Ad- 
visory Conunittee.  It  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  woric  with  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee.   I   hope   our    work   will   produce 
the  desired  results. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Spicklis. 

8h.\spsbuhc,  Md., 

May  10,  1972. 
Rome  F.  Schwaoel, 

Chairman,  Antietam  National  Battlefield, 
Advisory  Committee. 
DEAR  Rome  :  I  have  examined  the  Pinal  Re- 
port and  agree  that  the  said  report  rec- 
ommendations, made  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, are  as  fair  as  we  can  make  to  the 
Property  Owners  involved,  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  I  can  not  see  where  we 
can  make  any  changes  to  better  the  situa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  the 
Antietam  National  Battlefield.  Lets  protect 
it. 

Sincerely, 

Elmes  C.  Koontz, 
Mayor  of  Sharpsbttrg. 

WHAG-TV. 
Sharpsburg.  Md.,  May  10, 1972. 
Mr.  Rome  F.  Scrawagei., 
Chairman,    Antietam    National    Battlefield 
Advisory     Committee,     Office     of     the 
County  Commissioners.  Hagerstoton.  Md. 
Dear  Rome:  This  letter  is  to  confirm  my 
approval  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Antietam 
Battlefield  Advisory  Committee. 

No  doubt  It  has  already  come  to  your 
attention  that  the  line  "A  scenic  easement 
should  be  acquired  on  this  property"  was 
left  oS  page  7  under  Albert  L.  Hetzel. 

I  appreciate  very  much  having  been  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  say  "well 
done"  to  those  people  who  worked  long  and 
faithfully  to  compile  this  report. 

Please  call  on  ma  at  any  time  if  I  can  be 
of  further  service  to  the  battlefield  preser- 
vation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Beverly  McCoixom. 

Kecdysvillc,  Maryland. 

May  8,  1972. 
Mr.  Rome  F.  Schwacel. 

Cliairman,  Antietam  Notional  Battlefield  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
DEAR  Mr.  ScHWAcn.:  Referring  to  your  let- 
ter of  May  3,  1973,  enclosing  your  Final  Re- 
port on  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield 
Advisory  Committee. 

As  advised  you  and  the  committee  at  our 
meeting  on  April  24,  1972,  I  do  not  want  to 
part  with  my  home,  farm,  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice or  any  one  else  at  any  price,  this  home, 
farm,  has  family  history,  further  back  than 
the  Civil  War,  and  we  Just  don't  want  to  part 
with  it.  I  have  worked  very,  very  hard  here 
myself,  as  well  as  my  family  In  the  past  23 
years  that  I  have  owned  It,  and  sacrificed  a 
lot  to  make  It  what  It  Is  today,  and  still 
have  much  I  want  to  do. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  scenic  ea.sement 
cr  fee  acquisition. 
Sincerely, 

Millard  D.  Kefaitvtr, 

{•ami,  rarm  Owner. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  ttie  bill  (S.  635)  to 
amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970,  with  amendments,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  976)  to 
promote  competition  among  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  in  the  design  and 
production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Report  on  Viktnamesb  Support  Costs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  relative  to  Vietnamese  sup- 
pert  costs  (with  an  accompanying  report),  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  the  Appropriations  "Contingen- 
cies, Defense" 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  ap- 
propriation "Contingencies,  Defense",  for  the 
period  July  1,  lS71-March  31,  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Faciltiieb  Projects  Proposed  To 
Be  Undertaken  waa.  the  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Rksbrvks 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  facilities 
projects  prc^osed  to  be  undertaken  tot  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Facilities  Projects  Proposed  To 
Be  Undertaken  for  the  Air  National 
Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hoiislng) , 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  facilities  proj- 
ects proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Submarine 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  InstaUatlons  and  logistics,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  submarine  UJS.S.  SUversides  (ex-AOSS- 
236)  to  the  Combined  Great  Lakes  Navy  As- 
sociation. Chicago.  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  or  1970  National  Power 
Survey 

A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
parts  n.  in.  and  rv  of  the  1970  National 
Power  Survey  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Implementation  or  the  National 
Transportation  Policy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
l>ort    on    Implementation    of    the    National 
Transportation  Policy  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Conuuercc. 
Proposed    Increase    or    Appropriation    Axr- 
thorization    of    the    National    Advisory 
Committex  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  increase  the  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  relocation  payments  tat  per- 
sons displaced  by  local  code  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia   (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Status,  Progress,  and 
Problems  in  Federal  Agency  Accounting 
During  1970  and  1971,"  dated  May  19.  1972 
(with  an  accompsuiying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Opportunities  For 
Improving  Administration  of  Government- 
wide  Indemnity  Benefit  Plan  of  Health  In- 
surance for  Federal  Employees  and  Annui- 
tants," Civil  Service  Commission,  dated  May 
22,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Observations  on 
Dredging  Activities  and  Problems."  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Civil  Functions),  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  May  23,  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Grant  for  Research  Project 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  grant  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  University  Park,  Pa., 
for  a  research  project  entitled  "Demand  for 
and  Supply  of  Labor  in  Minerals  and  Mineral 
Fuels  Industry"  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Proposed  Contr.\ct  With  University  of 
Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Design  of  a  Benefi- 
ciation  System  for  Evaluation  and  Recovery 
of  Gold  and  Accessory  Minerals  from  Alaskan 
Beach  Deposits"  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  for  a  Research 
Project 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  MSA  Re- 
search Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Experience  Survey  of 
Dust  Control  Methods  in  Non-Coal  Mines" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contr.\ct  for  Rese.arch  in 
Airborne  Dust 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Characterization  of  Metal 
and  Non-Metal  Mine  Airborne  Dust"  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Core  Drilling   in   Utah 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  grant  with  the 
University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  for 
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a  research  project  entitled  "Informational 
core  Drilling  in  Utah's  Tar  Sand  Deposits" 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Vbtsrans'  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  submitting  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Utle  38.  US.C,  to  provide  more 
equitable  standards  \mder  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  waive 
recovery  of  overpayments  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  release  or  waive  liability  with  re- 
spect to  certain  home  loans  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Permits 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  proposed  concession  permits  for  cer- 
tain recreational  areas  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Joseph  Priest- 
ley District  of  Unitarian  Universalist  Socie- 
ties, Devon,  Pa.,  calling  upon  the  President 
to  cease  the  bombing  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Senate  Resolution  47 
"Relative  to  the  Soviet  Union 

"Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  religious  freedoms  recog- 
nized as  basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  and  by  the  Soviet  Constitution  itself; 
and 

"Whereas,  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied  the 
means  to  exercise  their  religion  and  sustain 
their  identity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  presecutlng  Jewish  citizens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  by  discriminating  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  These  Infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  there, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  hereby  respect- 
fully memcM'iallze  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  government  to  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Constitution,  to  end 
discrimination  against  religious  minorities 
and  permit  Its  citizens  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of  their  choice 
as  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"This  Is  to  certify  that  the  above  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  11, 

1972.  

"Dabrtl  R.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1295.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  AmUtad 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Texas  (Rept.  No.  92-801). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3607.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-802). 

By  Mr.  BOGGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3668.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Building  now  under 
construction  In  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Federal 
Building"  (Rept.  No.  92-803). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3632.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Housatonic  River,  Connecticut,  as  a 
potential  addition  to  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system;  and 

S.  3633.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Housatonic 
River  Valley  Trust,  to  preserve  and  conserve 
the  said  area,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3634.  A  bill  to  provide  continued  rail 
transportation  In  rural  America.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
S.  3635.  A  bill  to  make  Level  m  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  applicable  to  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  to  make 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  applicable 
to  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Cen- 
tral District  of  California.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety   and   Health  Act  of   1970  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  comply  with  stand- 
ards, to  extend  the  time  for  compliance  with 
standards,  to  update  standards,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Brock,   Mr.   Brooke,   Mr.   Burdick, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Gurnet,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Talmadge,    Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.  Res.  236.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  October   15,   1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
Bllil^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  3632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  seg. 
ment  of  the  Housatonic  River,  Connecti- 
cut, as  a  potential  addition  to  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system;  and 

S.  3633.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Housa- 
tonic River  Valley  Trust,  to  preserve  and 
conserve  the  said  area,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affedrs. 

the  housatonic  river  valley 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housatonic  River  Valley  must  be  saved. 
Many  demographers  and  land  use 
planners  predict  that  Connecticut,  now 
composed  of  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
areas,  may  be  the  first  State  to  become 
one  large  city  from  border  to  border. 

If  this  predicted  growth  is  allowed  to 
occur  without  sufficient  controls,  most  of 
Connecticut's  natural  resources  will  dis- 
appear. In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  the  cultural  and  physical 
environment  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  in  1969  I  introduced  legislation 
to  create  a  Connecticut  Historic  River- 
way.  This  measure  has  twice  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  and  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  only  one  of 
the  regions  in  Connecticut  in  need  of 
restoration  and  protection.  The  Housa- 
tonic River,  which  flows  from  Massachu- 
setts along  the  western  edge  of  Connect- 
icut to  Long  Island  Sound,  is  also  seri- 
ously threatened  by  pollution  smd  un- 
controlled development.  If  we  do  not  be- 
gin to  reverse  these  destructive  trends,  in 
a  short  time  the  important  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Housatonic  will  be  lost. 

The  towns  along  the  upper  Housatonic 
River  Valley  are  living  reminders  of  Con- 
necticut's and  the  Nation's  early  years 
and  should  be  preserved  for  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy.  Beginning  with  a  set- 
tlement by  a  group  of  Puritans  at  tlie 
river's  mouth  in  1639,  a  number  of  small 
tovms  developed  along  the  valley.  Within 
a  few  years  settlements  spread  up  the 
valley.  In  1642  a  trading  post  was  estab- 
lished at  the  junction  of  the  Housatonic 
and  Naugatuck  Rivers.  New  Milford  was 
founded  in  1707  and  by  the  start  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Litchfield  Coimty 
was  dotted  with  small  villages  and  farms. 
The  first  half  of  the  19th  century  saw 
a  substantial  increase  in  manufacturing 
activity  in  the  valley.  By  1842  trains  were 
running  all  the  way  to  Canaan  on  the 
Massachusetts  border. 

This  initial  burst  of  activity  quickly 
changed  direction.  After  the  Civil  War. 
industry  began  withdrawing  from  the 
upper  valley  and  expanded  in  the  lower 
valley.  As  a  result  of  this  and  a  steady 
decline  in  population,  many  villages  and 
towns  and  much  of  the  upper  river's 
shoreline  remain  close  to  the  condition 
which  existed  100  years  ago.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  to  protect  this  entire  area. 
In  some  sections  of  America,  preserva- 
tion is  a  relatively  easy  task.  In  the  Far 
West,  for  example,  the  land  is  lightly 
populated  and  often  Government  owned. 
The  opposite  idtuation  prevails  in  New 
England.  There,  most  of  the  land  Is  pri- 
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vately  owned,  often  by  descendants  of 
the  original  settlers,  and  the  local  tradi- 
tions are  well  established. 

Because  the  Housatonic  River  flows 
across  State  lines  and  through  many 
municipalities,  no  concerted  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  preserve  it.  In  fact, 
11  towns  share  jurisdiction  over  the 
stretch  of  the  river  between  the  Massa- 
chusetts border  and  its  confluence  with 
the  Shepaug  River.  These  are  Salisbury, 
North  Canaan,  Canaan,  Sharon,  Corn- 
wall, Kent,  Sherman,  New  Milford, 
Bridgewater,  Brookfield,  and  Newtown. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  estab- 
lished State  parks  and  State  forests  in 
some  sections,  but  has  been  imable  to 
preserve  the  entire  riverway.  Only  Fed- 
eral leadership  working  closely  with  lo- 
cal residents  and  landowners  can  mount 
.the  necessary  effort  to  save  the  river  and 
valley.  The  Federal  Government  can 
serve  as  the  catalyst  for  bringing  all  the 
diverse  elements  of  the  region  together 
for  one  common  purpose — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  cultural  and  physical  en- 
vironment of  the  upper  Housatonic 
River  Valley. 

While  developing  my  Connecticut 
Historic  Riverway  legislation,  I  followed 
three  basic  rules.  They  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  Hoiisatonic  River  Val- 
ley. First,  do  not  rely  solely  on  established 
Federal  programs.  Any  new  preservation 
effort  should  be  geared  to  the  nature  of 
the  resource  to  be  preserved.  It  must 
reflect  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
local  people  themselves.  Otherwise,  prog- 
ress is  not  possible.  Second,  insure  that 
the  local  citizens  have  equal  powers  with 
Federal  Government  over  the  design, 
development,  and  operation  of  any  pro- 
gram. Third,  recoc^ze  that  preserva- 
tion takes  time  and  that  no  program 
can  or  should  be  rushed  through  im- 
mediately. 

I  am  today,  with  Representative  Ella 
Grasso,  taking  three  basic  steps  to  de- 
teiTOine  what  Federal  action  may  be 
needed  to  preserve  and  protect  the  river 
valley.  These  proposals  are  the  first  step 
in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  long-range 
project,  sponsored  by  Housatonic  River 
Valley  residents,  to  save  the  river  and 
the  valley  and  protect  it  from  future 
encroachments. 

First,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
add  the  Housatonic  River  between  the 
Massachusetts  border  and  the  Shepaug 
River  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act— Public  Law  90-542.  This  act  was 
designed  to  preserve  close  to  their  exist- 
ing state  certain  rivers  which  possess 
remarkable  scenic,  recreational,  geo- 
logic, fish  and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural, 
or  similar  values. 

Under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  the  river  Itself  is  protected  by  a 
prohibition  against  the  construction  of 
power  dams  and  other  encroachments. 
The  land  alongside  the  river  is  protected 
in  three  possible  ways:  first,  complete 
public  ownership;  second,  partial  public 
ownership  through  acquisition  of  scenic 
or  other  easements,  or  third,  local  zon- 
ing ordinances. 

When  the  legislation  was  passed  in 
1968,  eight  rivers  were  designated  for 
immediate  Inclusion  in  the  system  and 
27  others  were  chosen  for  further  study 
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for  possible  future  designation.  This  bill 
would  add  this  section  of  the  Housatonic 
River  to  those  27  now  being  studied. 

If  approved  by  Ccmgress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  then  make  a 
survey  of  the  river  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  designated  for 
permanent  inclusion  in  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

Because  there  is  no  guarantee  of  per- 
manent inclusion  and  because  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  only  protects  a 
tWn  strip  of  land  along  the  shore,  I  am 
introducing  a  second  bill  creating  a 
Housatonic  River  Valley  Trust. 

The  Trust  would  encompass  a  far 
larger  area  outside  the  river's  immediate 
shoreline  and  would  offer  the  local  citi- 
zens greater  control.  Under  the  Trust 
three  basic  classifications  of  land  would 
be  established. 

The  first  category  is  lands  forever 
wild — those  areas  where  scenic  or  eco- 
logical values  are  so  great  that  no  de- 
velopment should  be  permitted  on  them. 

The  second  classification  is  scenic 
preservation  lands — those  areas  in  which 
the  intensity  of  development  should  not 
be  increased  over  what  it  is  now. 

The  third  category  is  town  lands — 
those  areas  to  which  future  development 
should  be  confined  and  in  which  local 
government  would  have  complete  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  any  deci- 
sion. 

Control  over  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  would  be 
shared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Housatonic  River  Valley  Trust 
Commission.  The  Commission  would  be 
comprised  of  town.  State  and  Federal 
representatives  to  insure  local  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

I  do  not  expect  passage  of  the  Trust 
bill  this  year;  nor  do  I  want  it.  Before 
Congress  takes  action  on  legislation  of 
this  magnitude,  it  should  first  be  studied 
by  the  residents  of  the  area  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  futiu-e  of  the  Housatonic 
River  Valley. 

Land  preservation  is  a  delicate  under- 
taking involving  many  environmental, 
economic,  and  political  pressures.  But, 
based  on  my  experience  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley.  I  am  confident  that  per- 
manent legislation  can  and  will  be  de- 
veloped which  will  enjoy  widespread  com- 
mimity  support.  The  final  product  might 
be  based  on  the  Trust  or  it  could  be  a 
completely  new  concept.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  each  and  every  possible 
method  be  considered  by  the  local  citi- 
zens. 

When  there  is  a  consensus — and  it  is 
agreed  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
help — ^I  will  then  introduce  legislation 
the  residents  agree  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  region.  We  can  succeed  no 
other  way. 

Finally,  preserving  the  land  in  the 
river  valley  is  not  the  only  action  needed. 
The  water  quality  of  the  Housatonic  and 
its  tributaries  must  also  be  restored.  To 
assist  in  that  restoration,  I  have  asked 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to 
authorize  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers'  waste- 
water task  force  to  analyze  the  water 
quality  problems  in  the  Housatonic  River 
Basin. 

With  the  passage  of  strong  Federal 


clean-water  standards,  the  conununities 
and  businesses  tJong  the  river  should 
know  of  all  the  options  available  to  them. 
When  completed,  this  study  will  provide 
an  inventory  of  those  choices,  thus  en- 
abling area  residents  to  choose  what  sys- 
tem best  fits  their  needs. 

Time  is  nmning  out  on  many  of  our 
great  natural  resources,  including  the 
Housatonic  River  Valley.  But  those  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  valley,  which 
lies  on  the  edge  of  a  rapidly  urbanizing 
area,  simply  cannot  wall  out  all  future 
development. 

What  is  needed  is  a  vehicle  to  channel 
the  inevitable  forces  of  development  in 
such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  cultiu-al  and 
natural  resources  without  disrupting  the 
local  economy  and  the  residents'  life- 
styles. 

I  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead  gov- 
ernment officials,  environmental  orga- 
nizations, and  private  citizens  in  north- 
western Connecticut  will  study  and  com- 
ment on  these  proposals.  We  must  begin 
a  dialog  directed  toward  saving  this 
area  before  it  is  polluted  by  uncontrolled 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

First,  the  text  of  S.  3632,  adding  the 
Housatonic  River  to  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  study  list; 

Second,  the  text  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  Public  Law  90-542; 

Third,  the  text  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Interior  Departments'  guidelines  for  ad- 
ditional wild  and  scenic  rivers; 

Fourth,  the  text  of  S.  3633.  a  bill  to 
create  a  Housatonic  River  Valley  Trust; 
and 

Fifth,  a  memorandum  outlining  the 
proposed  Corps  of  Engineers  waste- 
water management  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3832 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housatonic  River 
Act  of  1972." 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(28)  Housatonic,  CoNHECTXCTJT. — ^The  seg- 
ment between  the  Massachusetts-Connecti- 
cut boundary  and  the  confluence  of  Shepaug 
River." 

( Public  Law  90-642, 90th  Congress.  S.  1 19, 
Oct.  2, 1968] 
An  act  to  provide  for  a  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act". 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  certain  selected 
rivers  of  the  Nation  which,  with  their  Im- 
mediate environments,  possess  outstanding- 
ly remartcable  scenic,  recreational,  geologic, 
flah  and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  or  other 
similar  values,  shall  be  preserved  In  free- 
flowing  condition,  and  that  they  and  their 
immediate  environments  shall  be  protected 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations.  The  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  established  national  policy 
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of  dam  and  other  construction  at  appro- 
Drtate  sections  of  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States  needs  to  be  complemented  by  a  poUcy 
that  would  preserve  other  selected  rivets  or 
sections  thereof  to  their  free-flowing  condi- 
tion to  piwtect  the  water  quaUty  of  such 
rivers  and  to  fulflU  other  vital  national  con- 
servatlon  piuposes. 

(c)  "Hie  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  Incle- 
ment this  policy  by  instituting  a  national 
wUd  and  scenic  rivers  system,  by  designat- 
ing the  Initial  components  of  that  system, 
and  by  prescribing  the  methods  by  which 
and  standards  according  to  which  additional 
components  may  be  added  to  the  system 
from  time  to  time. 

SEC    2.  (a)   The  national  vtrlld  and  scenic 
rivers  system  shaU  comprise  rivers  (1)  that 
are  authorized  for  Inclusion  therein  by  Act 
of  Congress,  or  (11)  that  are  designated  as 
wild,  scenic  or  recreational  rivers  by  or  piu-- 
suant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
or  States  through  which  they  flow,  that  are 
to  be   permanently   administered   as    wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  rivers  by  an  agency  or 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  or  States 
concerned  wlthowt  expense  to  the  United 
States,  that  are  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  upon  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  or  the  Governors  of  the 
States  concerned,  or  a  person  or  persona 
thereunto  duly  appointed  by  him  or  them, 
to  meet  the  criteria  established  In  this  Act 
and  such  criteria  supplementary  thereto  as 
he  may  prescribe,  and  that  are  approved  by 
him  for  inclusion  In  the  system.  Including, 
uDon   application  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State   concerned,   the    Allagash    WUdem^ 
Waterway,  Maine,  and  the  segment  of  the 
Wolf  River,  Wtooonsln,  which  flows  through 
Langlade  County. 

(b)  A  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river  area 
eligible  to  be  included  in  the  system  is  a  free- 
flowing  stream  and  the  related  adjacent  land 
area  tnat  possesses  one  or  more  of  the  values 
referred  to  In  section  1,  subsection  (b)  of 
this  Act.  Kvery  wUd,  scenic  or  recreational 
river  In  Its  free-flowing  condition,  or  upon 
restoration  to  this  condition,  shaU  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  and.  If  In- 
cluded, ShaU  be  classified,  designated,  and 
administered  as  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  WUd  river  areas — Those  rivers  or  sec- 
tions of  rivers  that  are  free  of  Impound- 
ments and  generally  Inaccessible  except  by 
traU,  with  watersheds  or  shorelines  essen- 
tially primitive  and  waters  unpolluted.  These 
represent  vestiges  of  primitive  America. 

(2)  Scenic  river  areas — ^Those  rivers  or 
sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  impound- 
ments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still 
largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  un- 
developed, but  accesssible  In  places  by  roads. 

(3)  Recreational  river  areas — ^Those  rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  readUy  accessi- 
ble by  road  or  railroad,  that  may  have  some 
development  along  their  shorelines,  and  that 
may  have  undergone  some  Impoundment  or 
diversion  In  the  past. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  following  rivers  and  the 
land  adjacent  thereto  are  hereby  designated 
as  components  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system: 

(1)  Cleabwatei,  MniDUt  Fork,  Idaho. — ^The 
Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskia  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  Lowell;  the  Lochsa 
River  from  Its  Junction  with  the  Selway 
at  Lowell  lormlng  the  Middle  Fork,  upstream 
to  the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Sel- 
way River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  its 
origin;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiue. 

(2)  Ei,xvEN  PotwT,  MissouKi. — The  seg- 
ment of  the  river  extending  downstream 
from  ThomasvlUe  to  State  Highway  142;  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(3)  Featrex,  Califokmta. — The  entire  Mid- 
dle Fort;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 
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(4)  RIO  GEANDE,  New  Mexico.— The  seg- 
ment extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line 
downstream  to  the  State  Highway  96  erod- 
ing and  the  lower  four  miles  of  the  Red 
River;  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior.  *,♦».. 

(8)  RooTJ«,  Oregon.— The  segment  of  the 
river  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ajw>le- 
gate  River  downstream  to  the  Lobeter  Creek 
Bridge;  to  be  administered  by  agencies  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  or  Agriculture 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretaries  of  said 
Departments  or  as  directed  by  the  President. 
(6)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin—The  segment  Ijetween  the  dam  near 
T*ylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  dam  near 
Gordon,  Wisconsin,  and  Its  tributary,  the 
Namekagon    from  Lake  Namekagon  down- 
stream to  Its  confluence  with  the  Saint  Croix; 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided.  That  except  as  may  be 
required  In  connection  with  items  (a)   and 
(b)   of  this  paragraph,  no  funds  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be 
expended  for  the  acquisition  or  development 
of  lands  in  connection  with,  or  for  adminis- 
tration under  this  Act  of,  that  portion  of 
the  Saint  Croix  River  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  upstream 
end  of  Big  Island  In  Wisconsin,  until  sixty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
has   transmitted   to   the   President   of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  proposed  cooperative  agreement 
between   the   Northern   States  Power   Com- 
pany and  the  United  States  (a)  whereby  the 
company  agrees  to  convey  to  the  United 
States,  without  charge,  appropriate  Inter- 
ests m  certain  of  Its  lands  between  the  dam 
near  Taylors  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  the  up- 
stream end  of  Big  Island  In  Wlsconln,  includ- 
ing  the  company's  right,  title,  and  Interest 
to  approximately  one  hundred  acres  per  mile, 
and  (b)  providing  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  other  lands  and  Interests  In  land  re- 
tained by  the  company  between  said  points 
adjacent  to  the  river   in  a  manner  which 
shall  complement  and  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  purpo-.es  for  which  the  lands  and 
interests  in  land  donated  by  the  company  are 
administered  u-der  tMs  Act.  Said  agreement 
may  also  Include  provision  for  State  or  local 
governmental    participation    as    authorized 
under  subsection   (e)    of  section  10  of  this 
Act.  „__ 

(7)  Salmon,  Mtodu;  Fork,  Idaho. — From 
Its  origin  to  its  confluence  with  the  main 
Salmon  River,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(8)  WoLT,  Wisconsin. — ^From  the  Lang- 
lade-Menominee County  line  downstream 
to  Keshena  Falls;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  agency  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  each  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  designated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  within 
one  yenr  from  the  dste  cf  this  Act,  establish 
detailed  boundaries  therefor  (which  bounda- 
ries shall  include  an  average  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river) ;  determine 
which  of  the  classes  outlined  in  section  2. 
subsection  (b),  of  this  Act  best  flt  the  river 
or  its  various  segments;  and  prepare  a  plan 
for  necessary  developments  in  connection 
with  Its  administration  In  accordance  with 
such  classification.  Said  boundaries,  classi- 
fication, and  development  plans  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
not  become  effective  until  ninety  days  after 
fhey  have  been  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or, 
where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or.  In  appropriate 
cases,  the  two  Secretaries  Jointly  shall  study 
and  from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  proposals  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 


system  of  rivers  which  are  designated  herein 
or  hereafter  by  the  Congress  ae  potential  ad- 
ditions to  such  system;  which,  in  his  or  their 
Judgment,  faU  wlthta  one  or  more  of  th« 
classes  set  out  In  section  2,  subsection  (b). 
of  this  Act:  and  which  are  proposed  to  be 
administered,  wholly  or  partlaUy,  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Every  such  study 
and  plan  shaU  be  coordinated  with  any  water 
resources  planning  involving  the  same  river 
which  Is  being  conducted  j)ursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  SUt.  244; 
42U.S.C.  1962  etseq). 

Kach  proposal  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a 
report,    tocludlng    maps    and    Ulustratlons, 
showing   among   other  things  the   area   In- 
cluded within  the  proposal;  the  characteris- 
tics which  make  the  area  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  system;  the  CAirrent  status  of  land- 
ownership  and  use  to  the  area;  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  potential  uses  of  the  land 
and  water  which  would  l»e  enhanced,  fore- 
closed, or  curtailed  If  the  area  were  included 
to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system; 
the  Federal  agency  (which  to  the  case  of  a 
river  which  Is  whoUy  or  substantially  wlthta 
a  national  forest,  shall  be  the  Department  of 
Agriculture)  by  which  It  Is  proposed  the  area 
be  administered;  the  extent  to  which  It  is 
proposed  that  administration,  toclxidtag  the 
costs  thereof,  be  shared  by  State  and  local 
agencies;    and    the   estimated    cost   to   the 
United  States  of  acquiring  necessary  lands 
and  interests  In  land  and  of  admtalsterlng 
the  area  as  a  component  of  the  system.  Each 
such  report  shaU  be  prtated  as  a  Senate  or 
House  document. 

(b)  Before  submitting  any  such  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  copies  of  the 
proposed  report  shall,  unless  It  was  prepared 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the    Army,    the    Chairman    of    the   Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  head  of  any  other 
affected  Federal  department  or  agency  and. 
unless  the  lands  proposed  to  l)e  Included  In 
the  area  are  already  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  have  already  been  authorized  for 
acquisition  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  or  States  in  which  they  are 
located  or  an  officer  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  receive  the  same.  Any  recommenda- 
tions or  comments  on  the  proposal  which 
the  said  officials  furnish  the  Secretary  or  Sec- 
retaries   who    prepared    the    report    within 
ninety  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  report 
is  submitted  to  them,  together  with  the  Sec- 
retary's  or   Secretaries'    comments    thereon, 
shall  be  Included  with  the  transmittal  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  No  river  or  por- 
tion of  any  river  shall  be  added  to  the  n.i- 
tlonal  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  subse- 
quent to  enactment  of  this  Act  until  the 
close  of  the  next  full  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  or  legislatures  In  case  more  than 
one  State  is  Involved,  which  begins  following 
the  submission  of  any  recommendation  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  such  addition  as 
herein  provided. 

(c)  Before  approving  or  disapproving  for 
Inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  any  river  designated  as  a  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  river  by  or  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  a  State  legislature,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Chairman  cf  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  head  of  any  other  af- 
fected Federal  department  or  agency  and 
shall  evaluate  and  glw  due  weight  to  any 
recommendations  or  comments  which  the 
said  officials  furnish  him  within  ninety  days 
of  the  date  on  which  It  is  submitted  to  them. 
If  he  approves  the  proposed  inclusion,  he 
shall  publish  notice  thereof  lu  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  following  rivers  are  hereby 
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designated  for  potential  addition  to  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system: 

(1)  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania:  The  segment 
from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  East  Brady, 
Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Bruneau,  Idaho:  The  entire  main 
stem. 

(3)  Buffalo,  Tennessee:   The  entire  river. 

(4)  Chattooga,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia:  The  entire  river. 

(5)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania:  The  segment 
between  Rldgway  and  its  confluence  with 
the  Allegheny  River. 

(6)  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York: 
The  segment  from  Hancock,  New  York,  to 
Matamoras,  Pennsylvania. 

(7)  Flathead,  Montana:  The  North  Fork 
from  the  Canaidian  border  downstream  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Middle  Fork;  the 
Middle  Fork  from  its  headwaters  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  South  Fork;  and  the  South 
Fork  from  Its  origin  to  Hungry  Horse  Res- 
ervoir. 

(8)  Oasconada,  Missouri:  The  entire  river. 

(9)  Illinois,  Oregon:  The  entire  river. 

(10)  Little  Beaver,  Ohio:  The  segment  of 
the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Little 
Beaver  River  in  Columbiana  County  from  a 
point  In  the  vicinity  of  Negly  and  Elkton, 
Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point  in  the  viclnty 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

(11)  Little  Miami,  Ohio:  That  segment  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  river,  exclusive  of  its 
tributaries,  from  a  point  at  the  Warren- 
Clermont  County  line  at  Loveland,  Ohio,  up- 
stream to  the  sources  of  Little  Miami  Includ- 
ing North  Fork. 

( 12)  Maumee,  Ohio  and  Indiana:  The  main 
stem  from  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  to  Port  Wayne, 
Indiana,  exclusive  of  its  tributaries  In  Ohio 
and  inclusive  of  its  tributaries  In  Indiana. 

(13)  Missouri.  Montana:  The  segment  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Ryan  Island. 

(14)  Moyie.  Idaho:  The  segment  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
Kootenai  River. 

(16)  Obed.  Tennessee:  The  entire  river 
and  its  tributaries.  Clear  Creek  and  Daddys 
Creek. 

(16)  Penobscot,  Maine:  Its  east  and  west 
branches. 

(17)  Pere  Marquette,  Michigan:  The  en- 
tire river. 

(18)  Pine  Creek,  Pennsylvania:  The  seg- 
ment from  Ansonia  to  Waterville. 

(19)  Prise,  Idaho:  The  entire  main  stem. 

(20)  Rio  Grande,  Texas:  The  portion  of 
the  river  between  the  west  boundary  of 
Hudspeth  County  and  the  east  boundary  of 
Terrell  County  on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  river:  Provided.  That  before  undertaking 
any  study  of  this  potential  scenic  river,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine, 
through  the  cbanels  of  expropriate  executive 
agencies,  that  Mexico  hais  no  objection  to  its 
being  included  among  the  studies  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

(21)  Saint  Croix,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin: The  segment  between  the  dam  near 
Taylors  Falls  and  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 

(22)  S«ant  Joe,  Idaho:  The  entire  main 
stem. 

(23)  Salmon.  Idaho:  The  segment  from 
the  town  of  North  Fork  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River. 

(24)  Skagit.  Washington:  The  segment 
from  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  to  and 
including  the  mouth  of  Bacon  Creek;  the 
Cascade  River  between  its  mouth  and  the 
Junction  of  its  North  and  South  Forks;  the 
South  Fork  to  the  boundary  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  Area;  the  Sulattle  River 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilder- 
ness Area  boundary  at  Milk  Creek;  the  Sauk 
River  from  it«  mouth  to  Its  Junction  vrith 
Elliott  Creek;  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sauk 
River  from  its  Jimction  with  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Sauk  to  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness 
Area  boundary. 

(25)  Suwannee,  Georgia  and  Florida:  The 


entire  river  fr<»n  Its  soiu%e  In  the  Okef enokee 
Swamp  in  Georgia  to  the  gulf  and  the  outly- 
ing Ichetucknee  SfM-ings,  Florida. 

(26)  Upper  Iowa,  Iowa:  The  entire  river. 

(27)  Youghlogheny,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania: The  segment  from  Oakland,  Mary- 
land, to  the  Youghlogheny  Reservoir,  and 
from  the  Youghlogheny  Dam  downstream  to 
the  town  of  ConnellsvUIe,  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  study  each  of  the 
rivers  named  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  determine  whether  It  should 
be  included  In  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system.  Such  studies  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  reports  made  thereon  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  within  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That 
with  respect  to  the  Suwannee  River,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  Iowa, 
such  study  shall  be  completed  and  reports 
made  thereon  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  provided  In  section  4  of  this  Act, 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  In  conducting  these  studies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agrtcultiu-e  shall  give  priority  to  those 
rivers  with  respect  to  which  there  is  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  developments  which.  If 
undertaken,  would  render  them  unsuitable 
for  inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

(c)  The  study  of  any  of  said  rivers  shall  be 
pursued  in  as  close  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  affected  State  and 
its  political  subdivisions  as  possible,  shall  be 
carried  on  Jointly  with  such  agencies  if  re- 
quest for  such  Joint  study  Is  made  by  the 
State,  and  shall  Include  a  determination  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  State  or  its  political 
subdivisions  might  participate  In  the  preser- 
vation and  administration  of  the  river  should 
it  be  proposed  for  Inclusion  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

(d)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consideration  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  potential  na- 
tional wild,  scenic  and  recreational  river 
areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project  plan 
reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
sider and  discuss  any  such  potentials.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  make  specific  studies  and 
Investigations  to  determine  which  additional 
wild,  scenic  and  recreational  river  areas  with- 
in the  United  States  shall  be  evaluated  in 
planning  reports  by  all  Federal  agencies  as 
potential  alternative  uses  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  involved. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agpriculture  are  each  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  In 
land  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of 
any  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  designated  In  section  3 
of  this  Act.  or  hereafter  designated  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress,  which 
is  administered  by  him,  but  he  shall  not  ac- 
quire fee  title  to  an  average  of  more  than  100 
acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Lands  owned  by  a  State  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation,  and  lands  owned  by  an  Indian 
tribe  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  may 
not  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
appropriate  governing  body  thereof  as  long  as 
the  Indian  trilje  or  political  subdivision  is 
following  a  plan  for  management  and  protec- 
tion of  the  lands  which  the  Secretary  finds 
protects  the  land  and  assures  its  use  for  pur- 
poses consistent  with  this  Act.  Money  appro- 
priated for  Federal  purposes  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  shall,  without 
prejudice  to  tlie  use  of  appropriations  from 
other  sources,  be  available  to  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  60  per  centum  or  more  of  the  entire 


acreage  within  a  federally  administered  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  river  area  is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  by  the  State  or  States 
within  which  it  lies,  or  by  political  subdivi- 
sion of  those  States,  neither  Secretary  shall 
acquire  fee  title  to  any  lands  by  condemna- 
tion under  authority  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section,  however,  shall  pre- 
clude the  use  of  condemnation  when  neces- 
sary to  clear  title  or  to  acquire  scenic  ease- 
ments or  such  other  easements  as  are  reason- 
ably necessary  to  give  the  public  access  to  the 
river  and  to  permit  its  members  to  traverse 
the  length  of  the  area  or  of  selected  seg- 
ments thereof. 

(c)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation,  for  the  purpose  of 
including  such  lands  in  any  national  wild, 
scenic  (W  recreational  river  area.  If  such  lands 
are  located  within  any  incorporated  city,  vil- 
lage, or  borough  which  has  in  force  and  ap- 
plicable to  such  lands  a  duly  adopted,  valid 
zoning  ordinance  that  conforms  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines,  spec- 
ifying standards  for  local  zoning  ordinances, 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  standards  specified  in  such 
guidelines  shall  have  the  object  of  (A)  pro- 
hibiting new  commercial  or  Industrial  uses 
other  than  conunerclal  or  Industrial  uses 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  and  (B)  the  protection  of  the  bank 
lands  by  means  of  Eicreage,  frontage,  and  set- 
back requirements  on  development. 

(d)  The  appropriate  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  accept  title  to  non-Federal  property 
within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  any 
federally  administered  component  of  the  na- 
tional virtld  and  scenic  rivers  system  desig- 
nated in  section  3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter 
designated  for  inclusion  in  the  system  by 
Act  of  Congress  and,  in  exchange  therefor, 
convey  to  the  grantor  any  federally  owned 
property  which  is  under  his  Jurisdiction  with- 
in the  State  In  which  the  component  lies 
and  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  ex- 
change or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the 
propenies  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  or,  if  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  circumstances  require. 

(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  having  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  lands  or  Interests  in  land  within  the 
authorized  boundaries  of  any  federally  ad- 
ministered component  of  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  designated  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  or  hereafter  designated  for 
Inclusion  in  the  system  by  Act  of  Congress 
is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  appropriate 
secretary  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  for 
administration  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  within  or  adjacent  to  a 
national  forest  shall  upon  such  acquisition 
or  transfer  become  national  forest  lands. 

(f)  The  appropriate  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  accept  donations  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands,  funds,  and  other  property  for 
use  in  connection  with  his  administration 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

(g)(1)  Any  owner  or  owners  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  improved  property  on  the  date  of  its 
acquisition,  may  retain  for  themselves  and 
their  successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  definite 
term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years  or.  in 
lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  bis  spouse,  or 
the  death  of  either  or  both  of  them.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
The  appropriate  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair 
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niarket  value  on  such  date  of  the  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner. 

(2)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  termination  whenever  the  appropriate 
Secretary  Is  given  reasonable  cause  to  find 
that  such  xise  and  occupancy  Is  being 
exercised  In  a  manner  which  conflicts  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  of  such 
a  finding,  the  Secretary  shall  tender  to  the 
holder  of  that  right  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the  right 
which  remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of 
termination.  Such  right  of  xise  or  occupancy 
shaU  terminate  by  operation  of  law  upon 
tender  of  the  fair  market  price. 

(3)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
m  this  Act,  means  a  detached,  one-family 
dwelling  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwell- 
ing"), the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
before.  January  1.  1967,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dweUing  Is 
situated,  the  said  land  being  In  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelUng,  as  the  appropriate 
Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reasonable 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sale  purj?ose  of  noncommercial 
residential  use,  together  with  any  structures 
accessory  to  the  dweUing  which  are  situated 
on  the  land  so  designated. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  TTie  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line.  Of  other  project  works  under  the 
Federal    Power    Act     (41    Stat.    1063),    as 
amended    (16  U.aC.   791a  et   seq.).   on  or 
directly  affecting  any  river  which  is  desig- 
nated in  seotion  3  of  this  Act  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  or  which  Is  hereafter  designated  for 
Inclusion  In  that  system,  and  no  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  assist 
by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  otherwise  In  the 
constructlMi  of  any  water  resources  project 
that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on 
the  values  fo*  which  such  river  was  estab- 
lished,   as    determined    by    the     Secretary 
charged    with    Its    administration.    Nothing 
contained  In  the  foregoing  sentence,  how- 
ever, shall  preclude  licensing  of,  or  assistance 
to,   developments   below   or   above    a  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  river  area  or  on  any 
stream    tributary    thereto    which    will    not 
Invade  the  area  or  unreasonably  diminish  the 
scenic,  recreational,   and   fish   and   wildlife 
values  present  in  the  area  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  thU  Act.  No  department  or  agency 
of    the    United    States    shall    recommend 
authorization  of  any  water  resources  project 
that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  for  which  such  river  was  estab- 
Ushed,    as    determined    by    the    Secretary 
charged  with  Its  administration,  or  request 
appropriations  to  begin  construction  of  any 
such   project,   whether   heretofore   or   here- 
after authorized,  without  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  the  case  may  be.  In  writing  of  its 
Intention  so  to  do  at  least  sixty  days  In 
advance,  and  without  specifically  reporting 
to  the  Congress  In  writing  at  the  time  It 
makes  Its  recommendation  or  request  In  what 
respect  construction  of  such  project  would 
be  In  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  would  affect  the  component  and  the 
values  to  be  protected  by  It  under  this  Act. 
(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam,  wa- 
ter conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  transmis- 
sion line,  or  other  project  works  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended,  on  or  di- 
rectly affecting  any  river  which  Is  listed  In 
section  5.  subsection  (a) ,  of  this  Act,  and  no 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  other- 
wise in  the  construction  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  that  would  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  such 
river  might  be  designated,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  responsible  for  Its  study  or 
approval — 


(I)  during  the  five-year  period  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  said  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and,  where  national  forest  lands  are 
involved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  basis  of  study,  conclude  that  such  river 
should  not  be  Included  In  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  and  publish  notice 
to  that  effect  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

(II)  during  such  additional  period  there- 
after as.  In  the  case  of  any  river  which  Is 
recommended  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  is  necessary  for  con- 
gressional consideration  thereof  or.  In  the 
case  of  any  river  recommended  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Inclusion  Ui  the  na- 
Uonal  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  under 
section  (2)  (a)  (11)  of  thU  Act,  Is  necessary 
for  the  Secretary's  consideration  thereof, 
virhlch  additional  period,  however,  shall  not 
exceed  three  years  In  the  first  case  and  one 
year  in  the  second. 

Nothing  contained  In  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, however,  shall  preclude  licensing  of,  or 
assistance  to,  developments  below  or  above 
a  potential  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river 
area  or  on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which 
will  not  Invade  the  area  or  diminish  the 
scenic,  recreational,  and  fish   and   wildlife 
values  present  In  the  potential  wild,  scenic 
or  recreational  river  area  on  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  No  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shaU,  during  the  periods 
hereinbefore  specified,  recommend  authori- 
zation of  any  water  resources  project  on  any 
such  river  or  request  appropriations  to  be- 
gin    construction     of     any     such     project, 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized, 
without  advising  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and.  where  national  forest  lands  are 
involved,    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    In 
writing  of  its  Intention  so  to  do   at  least 
sixty  days  In  advance  of  doing  so  and  with- 
out speclflcaUy  reporting  to  the  Congress  in 
writing  at  the  time  It  makes  Its  recommen- 
dation or  request  In  what  respect  construc- 
tion of  such  project  would  be  In  conflict  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  would  affect 
the  component  and  the  values  to  be  pro- 
tected by  It  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  shall,  prompUy 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  Inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  Involved,  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlciilture,  of  any  proceedings,  studies,  or 
other  activities  vrithln  their  Jurisdiction 
which  are  now  In  progress  and  which  affect 
or  may  affect  any  of  the  rivers  specified  in 
ShaU  llkevrise  Inform  him  of  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, studies,  or  other  activities  which 
section  6,  subsection  (a),  of  this  Act.  They 
are  hereafter  commenced  or  resumed  before 
they  are  commenced  or  resumed. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  grant  shall  apply 
to  grants  made  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897; 
16  U.S.C.  4601-S  et  seq.) . 

Sec.  8.  (a)  All  public  lands  within  the 
authorized  boundaries  of  any  components  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
which  is  designated  in  section  3  of  this  Act 
ot  which  is  hereafter  designated  for  inclu- 
sion in  that  system  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  entry,  sale,  or  other  disposition  under 
the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  public  lands  which  consOtute  the 
bed  ot  bank,  or  are  within  one-quarter  mUe 
(rf  the  bank,  of  any  river  which  Is  listed  In 
section  5.  subsection  (a) ,  of  this  Act  are  here- 
by withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  other  dis- 
position under  the  public  land  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  periods  specified  in 
section  7,  subsection   (b),  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect the  appllcabUlty  of  the  United  SUtes 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  within  com- 
ponents of  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  riv- 
ers system  except  that — 


(1)  all  prospecting,  mining  operations,  and 
other  activities  on  mining  claims  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  component  of  the  system  desig- 
nated In  secUon  3  of  this  Act,  have  not  here- 
tofore been  perfected  or  which.  In  the  case 
of  a  component  hereafter  designated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress, are  not  perfected  before  its  inclusion 
in  the  system  and  aU  mining  operaUons  and 
other  activities  under  a  mineral  lease,  license, 
or  permit  Issued  or  renewed  after  Inclusion 
of  a  component  In  the  system  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or,  in  the  case  of  national  for- 
est lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(U)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
perfection  of,  or  Issuance  of  a  patent  to, 
any  mining  claim  affecting  lands  within  the 
system  shaU  confer  or  convey  a  right  or  title 
only  to  the  mineral  deposits  and  such  rights 
only  to  the  use  of  the  surface  and  the  surface 
resources  as  are  reasonably  required  to  carry- 
ing on  prospecting  or  mining  operations  and 
are  consistent  with  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or.  In  the  case  of  national  forest  lands,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(111)  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
minerals  In  Federal  lands  which  are  part  of 
the  system  and  constitute  the  bed  or  bank  or 
are  situated  within  one-quarter  mile  of  the 
bank  of  any  river  designated  a  wild  river  un- 
der this  Act  or  any  subsequent  Act  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  aU  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  from  operation  of 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  including.  In  both 
cases,  amendments  thereto. 

Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (11)  of  this  subsection  shall,  among 
other  things,  provide  safeguards  against  pol- 
lution of  the  river  Involved  and  unnecessary 
impairment  of  the  scenery  within  the  com- 
ponent In  question. 

(b)  The  minerals  in  any  Federal  lands 
which  constitute  the  bed  or  bank  or  are 
situated  within  one-quarter  mUe  of  the  bank 
of  any  river  which  Is  Usted  In  section  5.  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Act  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  during  the  periods  specified  in 
section  7,  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  prospecting  or  the  issuance 
or  leases,  licenses,  and  permits  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  in 
the  case  of  national  forest  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiure  find  appropriate  to  safe- 
guard the  area  In  the  event  it  is  subsequently 
Included  In  the  system. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  component  of  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  shall  be 
administered  in  such  manner  as  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  values  which  caused  it  to 
be  included  In  said  system  without,  insofar 
as  Is  consistent  therewith,  limiting  other 
uses  that  do  not  substantially  interfere  with 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  values. 
In  such  administration  primary  emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  protecting  Its  esthetic, 
scenic,  historic,  archeologlc,  and  scientific 
features.  Management  plans  for  any  such 
component  may  establish  varying  degrees 
of  intensity  for  its  protection  and  develop- 
ment, based  on  the  special  attributes  of  the 
area. 

(b)  Any  portion  of  a  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  that 
is  within  the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  as  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890; 
16  U.S.C..  ch.  23),  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  both  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
this  Act  with  respect  to  preservation  of  such 
river  and  Its  InMnediate  environment,  and  in 
case  of  conflict  between  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts  the  more  restrictive  provisions 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Any  component  of  the  national  wild 
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and  scenic  riven  system  that  Is  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
National  Park  Service  shall  become  »  part  of 
the  national  park  system,  and  any  such  oom- 
ponent  that  Is  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  The  lands  Involved  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Acts 
under  which  the  national  park  system  or 
national  wildlife  system,  as  the  case  may  be, 
Is  administered,  and  in  case  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  the  more 
restrictive  provisions  shall  apply.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  his  administration 
of  any  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  may  utilize  such  gen- 
eral statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas 
of  the  national  park  system  and  such  gen- 
eral statutory  authorities  otherwise  avail- 
able to  him  for  recreation  and  preservation 
purposes  and  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
administration  of  any  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  area, 
may  utilize  the  general  statutory  authorities 
relating  to  the  national  forests  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Federal  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  any  component  of  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  may 
enter  Into  written  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  Governor  of  a  State,  the  head  of 
any  State  agency,  or  the  appropriate  official 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  for  State 
or  local  governmental  participation  In  the 
administration  of  the  component.  The  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  In  the  planning  and 
administration  of  components  of  the  system 
which  Include  or  adjoin  State-  or  county- 
owned  lands. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  con- 
sider. In  formulating  and  carrying  out  their 
comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans  and  proposals  for  financing  assistance 
for  State  and  local  projects  submitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897),  needs  and 
opportunities  for  establishing  State  and  local 
wild,  scenic  and  recreational  river  areas.  He 
shall  also,  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
conUhied  in  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat. 
49),  provide  technical  assistance  and  advice 
to,  and  cooperate  with.  States,  political  sub- 
divisions, and  private  interests.  Including 
nonprofit  organizations,  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing such  wild,  scenic  and  recreational 
river  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  likewise, 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  In 
them,  assist,  advise,  and  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  agencies  and  private  interests  with 
respect  to  establishing  such  wild,  scenic  and 
recreational  river  areas. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shaU  review  admin- 
istrative and  management  policies,  regtila- 
tions.  contracts,  and  plans  affecting  lands 
under  their  respective  Jurisdictions  which 
include,  border  upon,  or  are  adjacent  to  the 
rivers  listed  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
this  Act  in  order  to  determine  what  actions 
should  be  taken  to  protect  such  rivers  dur- 
ing the  period  they  are  being  considered  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Particular  attention 
shall  be  given  to  scheduled  timber  harvest- 
ing, road  construction,  and  similar  activities 
which  might  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  any  existing  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  contracts  affecting  Federal  lands 
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held  by  any  private  party  without  the  con- 
sent of  said  party. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  agency  administering 
a  conqx>nent  of  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  or  diminishing 
the  pollution  of  waters  of  the  river. 

Qtc.  13.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  flsh  and  wildlife.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  shall  be  permitted  on  lands 
and  waters  administered  as  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem under  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  unless.  In  the  case  of  hunt- 
ing, those  lands  or  waters  are  within  a  na- 
tional park  or  monument.  The  administer- 
ing Secretary  may.  however,  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing Is  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment 
and  shall  issue  appropriate  regulations  after 
consultation  with  the  wildlife  agency  of  the 
State  or  States  affected. 

(b)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  In- 
cluded in  a  national  wild,  scenic  or  recrea- 
tional river  area  shall  be  determined  by  es- 
tablished principles  of  law.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  any  taking  by  the  United 
States  of  a  water  right  which  is  vested  under 
either  State  or  Federal  law  at  the  time  such 
river  is  Included  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  shall  entitle  the  owner 
thereof  to  Just  compensation.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  constitute  an  express  or  implied 
claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

(c)  Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  as  a  national  wild,  scenic  or  recrea- 
tional river  area  shaU  not  be  construed  as 
a  reservation  of  the  waters  of  such  streams 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  in 
this  Act,  or  in  quantities  greater  than  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

(d)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  over 
waters  of  any  stream  Included  In  a  national 
wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river  area  shaU 
be  unaffected  by  this  Act  to  the  extent  that 
such  Jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  without 
impairing  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  Its  ad- 
ministration. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal.  Interpret, 
modify,  or  l>e  In  confilct  with  any  inter- 
state compact  made  by  any  States  which  con- 
tain any  portion  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  exist- 
ing rights  of  any  State.  Including  the  right 
of  access,  with  respect  to  the  beds  of  navi- 
gable streams,  tributaries,  or  rivers  (or  seg- 
ments thereof)  located  In  a  national  wild. 
scenic  or  recreational  river  area. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may  grant  easementa  and  rights-of-way  upon! 
over,  under,  across,  or  through  any  compo- 
nent of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  in  accordance  with  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  the  national  park  system  and  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  respectively:  Provided, 
That  any  conditions  precedent  to  granting 
such  easements  and  rights-of-way  shall  be 
related  to  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  The  claim  and  allowance  of  the 
value  of  an  easement  as  a  charitable  contri- 
bution under  section  170  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code,  or  as  a  gift  under  section  2522 
of  said  title  shall  constitute  an  agreement  by 
the  donor  on  behalf  of  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
assigns  that,  if  the  terms  of  the  instriiment 
creating  the  easement  are  violated,  the  donee 
or  the  United  States  may  acquire  the  servient 
estate  at  its  fair  market  value  as  of  the  time 
the  easement  was  donated  minus  the  value  of 
the  easement  claimed  and  allowed  as  a  char- 
itable contribution  or  gift. 


Sec.  15.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(a)  "River"  taeans  a  flowing  body  of  water 
or  estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof.  Including  rivers,  streams,  creeks, 
runs,  kills,  rills,  and  small  lakes. 

(b)  "Free-flowing",  as  applied  to  any  river 
or  section  of  a  river,  means  existing  or  flow- 
ing In  natural  condition  without  Impound- 
ment, diversion,  straightening,  rlp-rapplng, 
or  other  modification  oT  the  waterway.  The 
existence,  however,  of  low  dams,  diversion 
works,  and  other  minor  structxues  at  the  time 
any  river  Is  proposed  for  Inclusion  in  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  shall 
not  automatlcaUy  bar  its  consideration  for 
such  inclusion:  Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
be  construed  to  authorize.  Intend,  or  encour- 
age future  construction  of  such  structures 
within  components  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

(c)  "Scenic  easement"  means  the  right  to 
control  the  use  of  land  (Including  the  air 
space  above  such  land)  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  scenic  view  from  the  river, 
but  such  control  shall  not  affect,  without  the 
owner's  consent,  any  regular  use  exercised 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  easement. 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  not  more  than  $17,000,000,  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  land 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Approved  October  2, 1968. 

OtrmELINES     FOR      EVALTTATINC     WlU),      SCENIC 

AND  Recreational  Rxver  Areas  Proposed 
FOR  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wild 
AND  Scenic  RrvERS  System  Uin>ER  Sec- 
tion 2,  Public  Law  90-542 

February  1970. 
purpose 
The  following  criteria  supplement  those 
listed  in  Section  2  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  which  states  that  rivers  Included 
in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem shall  be  free-flowing  streams  which  pos- 
sess outstandingly  remarkable  scenic,  recrea- 
tional, geological,  flsh  and  wildlife,  historic, 
cultural  and  other  similar  values. 

These  guidelines  are  intended  to  define 
minimum  criteria  for  the  classification  and 
management  of  free-flowing  river  areas  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  the  national  system  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  State  rivers  Included 
In  the  system  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  reading  these  guidelines  and  in  applying 
them  to  real  situations  of  land  and  water  It 
is  important  to  bear  one  Important  qualifi- 
cation in  mind.  There  is  no  way  for  these 
statements  of  criteria  to  be  written  so  as  to 
mechanically  or  automatically  Indicate  which 
rivers  are  eligible  and  what  class  they  must 
be.  It  is  important  to  understand  each  crite- 
rion; but  It  is  perhaps  even  more  Important 
to  understand  their  collective  Intent.  The  in- 
vestigator has  to  exercise  his  Judgment,  not 
only  on  the  specific  criteria  as  they  apply  to 
a  particular  river,  but  on  the  river  as  a  whole, 
and  on  their  relative  weights.  For  this  reason, 
these  guidelines  are  not  absolutes.  There 
may  be  extenuating  circumstances  which 
would  lead  the  appropriate  Secretary  to  rec- 
ommend, or  approve  pursuant  to  Section  2 
(a)  (11),  a  river  area  for  inclusion  in  the  sys- 
tem because  it  Is  exceptional  in  character 
and  outstandingly  remarkable  even  though 
it  does  not  meet  each  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  these  guidelines.  However,  exceptions  to 
these  criteria  should  be  recognized  only  in 
rare  instances  and  for  compelling  reasons. 

The  three  classes  of  river  areas  described 
in  Section  2(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  are  as  fed  lows: 

"(1)  Wild  river  areas — Those  rivers  or  sec- 
tions of  rivers  that  are  free  of  Impound- 
ments and  generally  Inaccessible  except  by 
trail,  with  watersheds  or  shorelines  esseu-' 
tlally  primitive  and  waters  unpolluted.  These 
represent  vestiges  of  primitive  America. 
"(2)  Scenic  river  areas — Those  rivers  or 
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sections  of  rivers  that  are  free  of  Im- 
poundments, with  shorelines  or  watersheds 
still  largely  primitive  and  shorelioea  largely 
undeveloped,   but   accessible    in   places   by 

roads.  

••(3)  Recreational  river  area»— Those  rivers 
or  sections  of  rivers  that  are  readUy  accessi- 
ble by  road  or  railroad,  that  may  have  some 
development  along  their  shorelines,  and  that 
may  have  undergone  some  impoundment  or 
diversion  in  the  past." 

general  characteristics 
The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  Section 
10(a),  states  that,  "Each  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  shall 
be  administered  in  such  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  values  which  caused 
it  to  be  Included  in  said  system  without. 
Insofar  as  Is  consistent  therewith,  limiting 
other  uses  that  do  not  substantially  Inter- 
fere with  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these 
values.  In  such  administration  primary 
emphasis  shall  be  given  to  protecting  its 
esthetic,  scenic,  historic,  archeologlc,  and 
scientific  features.  Management  plans  for 
any  such  component  may  establUh  varying 
degrees  of  Intensity  for  its  protection  and 
development,  based  on  the  special  at- 
tributes of  the  area." 

In  order  to  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  system,  a  State  free-flowing  river 
area  must  be  designated  as  a  wUd.  scenic, 
or  recreational  river  by  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  with  land  areas  wholly  and  per- 
manently administered  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  designation  by  any  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  the  State  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
meeting  the  criteria  established  by  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  the  guidelines 
contained  herein.  A  river  or  related  lands 
owned  by  an  Indian  tribe  cannot  be  added 
to  the  national  system  without  the  consent 
of  the  appropriate  governing  body. 

In  evaluating  a  river  for  possible  Inclu- 
sion In  the  system  or   for  determining  its 
classlflcation,   the   river  and   its   immediate 
land  area  shoiUd  be  considered   as  a  unit, 
with  primary  emphasis  upon  the  quality  of 
the   experience   and   overall   impressions   of 
the  recreationlst  using  the  river  or  the  ad- 
jacent  riverbank.   Although   a   free-flowing 
river  or  river  unit  frequently  will  have  more 
than  one  classified  area,  each  wild,  scenic, 
or      recreational      area      must      »>e      long 
enough  to  provide  a  meaningful  experience. 
The    number    of    different    classified    areas 
within  a  unit  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Any  activity,  use,  or  develt^ment  which  is 
acceptable  for  a  wild  river  Is  also  acceptable 
for  scenic  and  recreational  river  areas,  and 
that  which  Is  acceptable  fat  a  scenic  river 
Is  acceptable  for  a  recreation  river  area.  Activ- 
ity  and   development  limitations   discussed 
below  should  not  necessarUy  be  Interpreted 
as  the  desired  level  to  which  development 
or  management  activity  should  be  planned. 
Hunting  and  fishing  wUl  be  permitted,  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  State  and  Federal  laws. 
The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  provides 
that  rivers  must  be  In  a  free-flowing  natural 
condition.    I.e..    flowing   body   of    water    or 
estuary  or  a  section,  portion,  or  tributary 
thereof,    including    rivers,    streams,    creeks, 
runs,  kills,  rills,  and  small  lakes  which  are 
without  impoundment,  diversion,  straighten- 
ing, rip-rapping  or  other  modification  of  the 
waterway.    However,    low    dams,    diversion 
works,  and  other  minor  structures  will  not 
automatically  preclude  the  river  unit  frMn 
being   included   in   the   National   WUd   and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  providing  such  struc- 
tures do  not  unreasonably  diminish  the  free- 
flowing  nature  of  the  stream  and  the  scenic, 
scientific,  gecdoglcal.  historical,  cultural,  rec- 
reational, and  flsh  and  wildlife  values  present 
in  the  area. 

The  river  or  river  unit  must  be  long  enough 
to  provide  a  meaningful   experience.  Gen- 


erally, any  xinlt  Included  in  the  system 
should  be  at  least  26  miles  long.  However,  a 
shorter  river  or  segment  that  possesses  out- 
standing qualifications  may  be  Included  In 
the  system. 

Ther«  should  be  sufficient  voliune  of  water 
during  normal  years  to  permit,  during  the 
recreation  season.  f\Ul  enjoyment  of  water- 
related  outdoor  recreation  activities  generally 
associated  with  comparable  rivers.  In  the 
event  the  existing  supply  of  water  Is  inade- 
quate, it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
additional  water  can  be  provided  reasonably 
and  economically  without  unreasonably  di- 
minishing the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  values  of  the  area. 

The  river  and  its  environment  should  be 
outstandingly  remarkable  and.  although  they 
may  refiect  substantial  evidence  of  man's 
activity,  should  be  generally  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

The  river  should  be  of  high  quality  water 
or  susceptible  of  restoration  to  that  condi- 
tion. A  concept  of  nondegradatlon  whereby 
existing  high  water  quality  will  be  main- 
tained to  the  r""«""""  extent  feasible  will 
l>e  followed  in  all  river  areas  included  in  the 
national  system. 

All  rivers  Included  in  the  national  system 
should  meet  the   "Aesthetics — General   Cri- 
teria" as  defined  by  the  National  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Quality  in  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion's Water  Quality  Criteria,  April  1.  1968. 
Water  quality  should  meet  the  criteria  for 
flsh.  other  aquatic  life,  and  wildlife,  as  de- 
fined m  that  document,  so  as  to  support 
the  propagation  of  those  forms  of  life  which 
normally  would  be  adapted  to  the  habitat 
of  the  stream.  Where  no  standards  exist  or 
where  existing  standards  will  not  meet  the 
objectives  of  these  criteria,  standards  should 
be  developed  or  raised  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives. Wild  river  areas  can  be  included  In 
the  national  system  only  If  they  also  meet 
the  minimum  criteria  for  primary  contact 
recreation,  except  as  these  criteria  might  be 
exceeded  by  natural  backgromd  conditions. 
Scenic  or  recreation  river  areas  which  qualify 
for  Inclusion  In  the  system  in  all  respects 
except  for  water  quality  may  be  added  to  the 
system    provided    adequate    and    reasonable 
assurance  is  given  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral or  State  authority  that  the  water  qual- 
ity can  and  will  be   upgraded  to  the   pre- 
scribed level  for  the  desired  types  of  recrea- 
tion, and  support  aquatic  life  which  normally 
would    be   adapted   to   the   habitat   of   the 
stream  at  the  prescribed  level  of  water  qual- 
ity. At  such  time  as  water  quality  fvUly  meets 
the  criteria,  it  may  be  desirable  to  change 
the  classlflcation  of  a  river. 

New  public  utility  transmission  lines,  gas 
lines,  water  lines,  etc.,  in  river  areas  being 
considered  for  inclusion  In  the  national  sys- 
tem are  discouraged.  However,  where  no  rea- 
sonable alternative  exists,  additional  or  new 
facilities  should  be  restricted  to  existing 
rights-of-way.  Where  new  rights-of-way  are 
indicated,  the  scenic,  recreational,  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  values  must  be  evaluated  in  the 
selection  of  the  site  In  accordance  with  the 
general  guidelines  described  in  the  Report 
of  the  Working  Committee  on  Utilities  pre- 
pared for  the  Presidents  Council  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Natural  Beauty,  December  1968. 

Mineral  activity  subject  to  regulations  un- 
der the  Act  must  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
that  minimizes  surface  disturbance,  sedi- 
mentation and  pollution,  and  visual  Impair- 
ment. Speclflc  controls  will  be  developed  as 
a  part  of  each  management  plan. 


However,  if  several  "exceptions"  are  necessary 
in  order  for  a  river  to  be  classified  as  wUd. 
it  probably  should  be  clasaifled  as  scenic.  If 
several  "exceptions"  are  necessary  in  order 
for  a  river  to  be  classlfled  as  scenic.  It  prob- 
ably should  be  classlfled  as  recreational. 
Wild  River  Areas 


criteria  for  river  designation 
The  following  criteria  for  classlflcation, 
designation,  and  administration  of  river 
areas  are  prescribed  by  the  Act.  These  criteria 
are  not  absolutes,  nor  can  they  readily  be 
defined  quantitatively.  In  a  given  river,  a 
departure  from  these  standards  might  be 
mora  than  compensated  by  other  qualities. 


The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  states  that 
"these  represent  vestiges  of  primitive  Amer- 
ica," and  they  possess  these  attributes: 

1.  "Free  of  impoundments" 

2.  "Genei.ally  Inaccessible  except  by  trail" 

3.  "Watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive" 

4.  "Waters  unpolluted" 
Classlflcation  criteria. 

Despite  some  obvious  similarities,  the 
"wlldness"  associated  with  a  wUd  river  Is 
not  synonymous  with  the  "wlldness"  involved 
m  wilderness  classlflcation  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964.  One  major  distinction.  In 
contrast  to  wilderness,  is  that  a  wild  river 
area  also  may  contain  recreation  facilities 
for  the  convenience  of  the  user  in  keeping 
with  the  primitive  setting. 

1.  An  "impoundment"  is  a  slack  water 
pool  formed  by  any  man-made  structure. 
Except  In  rare  Instances  In  which  esthetic  and 
recreational  characteristics  are  of  such  out- 
standing qxiality  as  to  counterbalance  the 
disruptive  nature  of  an  impotindment.  such 
features  wUl  not  be  allowed  on  wild  river 
areas.  Future  construction  of  such  structures 
that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  for  which  that  river  area  was 
included  in  the  national  system,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  area,  would  not  be 
permitted.  In  the  case  of  rivers  added  to  the 
national  system  pursuant  to  Sec.2(a)  (li) , 
such  construction  could  result  In  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reclassify  or  withdraw  the  affected  river  area 
from  the  system. 

2.  "Generally  inaccessible"  means  there 
are  no  roEuls  or  other  provisions  for  overland 
motorized  travel  within  a  narrow,  incised 
river  valley,  of  if  the  river  valley  is  broad, 
within  Vi  mile  o^  ^^^  riverbank.  The  pres- 
ence, however,  of  one  or  two  inconspicuous 
roads  leading  to  the  river  area  will  not  neces- 
sarily bar  wild  river  classification. 

3.  "Essentially  primitive"  means  the  shore- 
lines are  free  of  habitation  and  other  sub- 
stantial  evidence  of   man's   Intrusion.   This 
would    include    such    things    as    diversions, 
straightening,  rip-rapping,  and  other  mod- 
ifications of  the  waterway.  These  would  not 
be  permitted  except  In  Instances  where  such 
developments  would  not  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  that 
river  area  was  included  in  the  national  sys- 
tem as  determined  by  the  Secretary  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  area.  In  the 
case  of  rivers  added  to  the  national  system 
pursuant  to  Section  2(a)  (11) .  such  construc- 
tion could  result  In  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    to    reclassify   or 
withdraw  the  affected  river  area  from  the 
system.  With  respect  to  waterseheds.  •essen- 
tially primitive"  means  that  the  portion  of 
the  watershed  within  the  boundaries  has  a 
natural-like  appearance.  As  with  shorelines, 
developments  within  the  boundaries  should 
emphasize  a  natural-like  appearance  so  that 
the  entire  river  area  remains  a  vestige  of 
primitive  America.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  a  limited  amount  of  domestic  livestock 
grazing  and  pasture  land  and  cropland  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  hay  may  be  con- 
sidered   'essentially  primitive."  One  or  two 
inconspicuous  dwellings  need  not  necessar- 
ily bar  wild  river  classification. 

4.  "Unpolluted"  means  the  water  quality  of 
the  river  at  least  meets  the  minimum  cri- 
teria for  primary  contact  recreation,  except 
where  exceeded  by  natural  background  con- 
ditions, and  esthetics  as  interpreted  In  the 
Federal  Water  Poliutlon  Control  Admin- 
istration's  Water  Quality  Criteria,  April    1. 
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1968.  In  addition,  the  water  presently  must 
be  capable  of  supporting  the  propagktlon 
of  aquatic  life,  Including  flab,  wbl^  nor- 
mally would  be  adapted  to  the  habitat  of  the 
stream.  Where  no  atandards  exist  or  when 
existing  Btandarda  will  not  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  these  criteria,  standards  should  be 
developed  or  raised  to  achieve  those  objec- 
tives. 

Management  objectives. 

The  administration  of  a  wild  river  area 
s^all  give  primary  emphasis  to  protecting 
the  values  which  make  It  outstandingly  re- 
markable while  providing  river-related  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  in  a  primitive 
setting. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  In  wild  river 
areas.  It  will  be  necessary  to : 

1.  Restrict  or  prohibit  motorized  land 
travel,  except  where  such  uses  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

2.  Acquire  and  remove  detracting  habita- 
tions and  other  nonbarmonious  improve- 
ments. 

3.  Locate  major  public-use  areas,  such  as 
large  campgrounds.  Interpretive  centers  or 
administrative  headquarters,  outside  the 
wild  river  area.  Simple  comfort  and  con- 
venience facilities,  such  as  flreplaces,  shel- 
ters, and  toilets,  may  be  provided  for  recrea- 
tion users  as  necessary  to  provide  an  enjoy- 
able experience,  protect  popular  sites,  and 
meet  the  management  objectives.  Such  fa- 
cilities will  be  of  a  design  and  location  which 
harmonize  with  the  surroundings. 

4.  Prohibit  improvements  or  new  struc- 
tures unless  they  are  clearly  in  keeping  with 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  wild  river  area 
classlflcatlon  and  management.  The  design 
for  any  permitted  construction  must  be  in 
conformance  with  the  approved  management 
plan  for  that  area.  Additional  habitations  or 
substantial  additions  to  existing  habitations 
will  not  be  permitted. 

5.  Implement  management  practices  which 
might  include  construction  of  minor  struc- 
tures for  such  purposes  as  improvement  of 
flsh  and  game  habitat;  grazing;  protection 
from  fire,  insects,  or  disease;  rehabilitation 
or  stabilization  of  damaged  resources,  pro- 
vided the  area  will  remain  natural  appear- 
ing and  the  practices  or  structures  wlU  har- 
monize with  the  environment.  Such  things 
as  trail  bridges,  an  occasional  fence,  natural- 
appearing  water  diversions,  ditches,  flow 
measurement  or  other  water  management 
devices,  and  similar  facilities  may  be  per- 
mitted if  they  are  unobtrusive  and  do  not 
have  a  significant  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  the  natural  character  of  the  area. 

Scenic  Biver  Areas 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  states  that 
scenic  rivers: 

1.  Are  "free  of  Impoundments". 

3.  Are  "accessible  in  places  by  road". 

3.  Have  "shorelines  or  watersheds  still 
largely  primitive  and  shorelines  largely  un- 
developed". 

Classification  criteria. 

1.  An  "impoundment"  Is  a  slack  water  pool 
formed  by  any  manmade  structure.  Except 
In  rare  instances  in  which  esthetic  and  rec- 
reational characteristics  are  of  such  out- 
standing quality  as  to  counterbalance  the 
disruptive  nature  of  an  Impoundment,  such 
features  will  not  be  allowed  on  scenic  river 
areas.  Future  construction  of  such  struc- 
tures that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse 
effect  on  the  values  for  which  that  river  area 
was  Included  In  the  national  system  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  area,  would  not  l>e  per- 
mitted. In  the  case  of  rivers  added  to  the 
national  system  pursuant  to  Section  2(a) 
(11),  such  constructlcm  could  result  In  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  reclassify  or  withdraw  the  affected 
river  area  from  the  system. 

2.  "Accessible  In  places  by  road"  means  the 
roads  may  occasionally  bridge  the  river  area. 
Scenic    river    areas    will    not    Include    long 


stretches  of  conspicuous  and  well-traveled 
roods  closely  paraUellng  the  rlverbank.  The 
presence,  however,  of  short  stretches  ot  con- 
q>icuous  or  longer  stretches  of  inconspicuous 
and  well-screened  roads  or  screened  rallrocMls 
will  not  necessarily  preclude  soenle  river 
designation.  In  addition  to  the  physical  and 
scenic  relationship  of  the  free-flowing  river 
area  to  roads,  consideration  shouted  be  given 
to  the  type  of  use  for  which  such  nMds  were 
constructed  and  the  type  of  use  which  would 
occur  within  the  proposed  scenic  river  area. 
S.  "Largely  primitive"  means  that  the 
shorelines  and  the  Immediate  river  environ- 
ment stUl  present  an  overall  natural  charac- 
ter, but  that  In  places,  land  may  be  de- 
veloped for  agricultural  puposes.  A  modest 
amoiint  of  diversion,  straightening,  rip-rap- 
ping, and  other  modification  of  the  waterway 
would  not  preclude  a  river  from  being  cc^n- 
sidered  for  classification  as  a  scenic  river. 
Future  construction  of  such  structures  would 
not  be  permitted  except  in  instances  where 
such  developments  would  not  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
that  river  area  was  included  in  the  national 
system  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  area. 
In  the  case  of  rivers  added  to  the  national 
system  pursuant  to  Section  2(a)  (11),  such 
construction  could  result  In  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reclassify 
or  withdraw  the  affected  river  area  from  the 
system.  "Largely  primitive"  with  respect  to 
watersheds  means  that  the  portion  of  the 
watershed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  scenic 
river  area  should  be  scenic,  with  a  minimum 
of  easily  discernible  devefbpment.  Row  crops 
would  be  considered  as  meeting  the  test  of 
"largely  primitive,"  as  would  timber  harvest 
and  other  resource  use,  providing  such  activ- 
ity Is  accomplished  without  a  substantially 
adverse  effect  on  the  natural-like  appearance 
erf  the  river  or  Its  immediate  environment. 

4.  "Largely  undeveloped"  means  that  small 
communities  or  any  concentration  of  habita- 
tions must  be  limited  to  relatively  short 
reaches  of  the  total  area  under  consideration 
for  designation  as  a  scenic  river  area. 
Management  objectives. 
A  scenic  river  area  should  be  managed  so  as 
to  maintain  and  provide  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  in  a  near  natural  setting.  The 
basic  distinctions  between  a  "wild"  and  a 
"scenic"  river  area  are  degree  of  develop- 
ment, type  of  land  \»se.  and  road  accessibility. 
In  general,  a  wide  range  of  agricultural,  water 
management,  sllvlcultural  and  other  prac- 
tices could  be  compatible  with  the  primary 
objectives  of  a  scenic  river  area,  providing 
such  practices  are  carried  on  In  such  a  way 
that  there  Is  no  substantial  adverse  effect  on 
the  river  and  Its  Immediate  environment. 

The  same  considerations  enumerated  for 
wild  river  areas  should  be  considered,  except 
that  motorized  vehicle  use  may  in  some 
cases  be  appropriate  and  that  development 
of  larger  scale  public-use  facilities  within 
the  river  areas,  such  as  moderate  size  camp- 
grounds, public  Information  centers,  and  ad- 
ministrative headquarters,  would  be  com- 
patible if  such  structures  were  screened 
from  the  river. 

Modest  facilities,  such  as  unobtrusive  ma- 
rinas, also  would  be  possible  If  such  struc- 
tures were  consistent  with  the  management 
plans  for  that  area. 

Recreational  River  Areas 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  states  that 
recreational  rivers: 

1.  Are  "readily  accessible  by  road  or  rail- 
road"; 

2.  "May  have  some  development  along 
their  shoreline"; 

3.  May  have  "undergone  some  Impound- 
ment or  diversion  in  the  past." 

Classification  criteria. 

1.  "Readily  accessible"  means  the  likeli- 
hood of  paralleling  roads  or  railroads  on  one 
or  both  banks  of  the  river,  with  the  possi- 


bility of  several  brldg*  crossings  and  numer- 
ous river  access  points. 

a.  "Some  development  along  tbetr  shore- 
lines" means  that  lands  may  be  developed 

for  the  full  range  of  agricultural  uses  and 
could  Include  small  communities  as  well  as 
dispersed  or  cluster  residential  developments. 

3.  "Undergone  some  Impoundment  or  di- 
version In  the  past"  means  that  there  may 
be  water  resources  developments  and  diver- 
sions having  an  environmental  Impact 
greater  than  that  described  for  wild  and 
scenic  river  areas.  However,  the  degree  of 
such  development  should  not  be  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  water  has  the  characteristics  of 
an  Impoundment  for  any  significant  distance. 

Future  construction  of  impoundments,  di- 
versions, straightening,  rip-rapping,  and 
other  modification  of  the  waterway  or  adja- 
cent lands  would  not  be  permitted  except  in 
instances  where  such  developments  would 
not  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
values  for  which  that  river  area  was  Included 
In  the  national  system  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  Sharged  with  the  administration  of 
the  area.  In  the  case  of  rivers  added  to  the 
national  system  pursuant  to  Section  2(a)  (li) , 
such  construction  could  result  In  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reclassify  or  withdraw  the  affected  river  area 
from  the  system. 

Management  objectives. 

Management  of  recreational  river  areas 
should  be  designed  to  protect  and  enhance 
existing  recreational  values.  The  primary 
obJecUves  will  be  to  provide  opportunities 
for  engaging  in  recreation  acUvities  depend- 
ent on  or  enhanced  by  the  largely  free-flow- 
ing nature  of  the  river. 

Campgrounds  and  picnic  areas  may  be  es- 
tablished In  close  proximity  to  the  river,  al- 
though recreational  river  classification  does 
not  require  extensive  recreational  develop- 
ments. Recreational  facilities  may  still  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  with  visitor  services  pro- 
vided outside  the  river  area. 

Adopted: 

Habsisom  Lobscr, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

*  EOWAKD  P.    CUFV, 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

StTMMAKT  ' 

Attributes  and  management  objectives  of  the 
three  river  classlflcations  for  Inclusion  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System 
Febsuar't  1970. 
Attributes 
WUd 

1.  Free-flowing.  Low  dams,  diversion  works 
or  other  minor  structures  which  do  not  in- 
undate the  natural  rlverb&nk  may  not  bar 
consideration  as  wild.  Future  construction 
restricted. 

2.  Generally  inaccessible  by  road.  One  or 
two  Inconspicuous  roads  to  the  area  may  be 
permissible. 

3.  Shorelines  essentially  primitive.  One  or 
two  Inconspicuous  dwellings  and  land  de- 
voted to  production  of  hay  may  be  permitted. 
Watershed  natural-like  In  appearance. 

4.  Water  quality  meets  minimum  criteria 
for  primary  contact  recreation  except  where 
such  criteria  would  be  exceeded  by  natural 
background  conditions  and  esthetics'  and 
capable  of  supporting  propagation  of  aquatic 
life  normally  adapted  to  habitat  of  the 
stream. 

Scenic 

1.  Free-flowing.  Low  dams,  diversion  works 
or  other  minor  structures  which  do  not  in- 
undate the  natural  rlverbank  may  not  bar 
consideration.  Future  construction  restricted. 

2.  Accessible  by  roads  which  may  occaslon- 
aUy  bridge  the  river  area.  Short  stretches  of 
conspicuous  or  longer  stretches  of  Incon- 
spicuous and  well-screened  roads  or  rail- 
roads paraUellng  river  area  may  be  permitted. 
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3  Shoreline  largely  primitive.  Small  com- 
munities limited  to  short  reaches  of  total 
area  Agricultural  practices  which  do  not 
adversely  affect  river  area  may  be  permitted. 

4  Water  quality  should  meet  minimum  cri- 
teria for  desired  types  of  recreation  except 
where  such  criteria  would  be  exceeded  by 
natural  background  conditions  and  esthetics « 
and  capable  of  supporting  propagation  of 
aquatic  life  normaUy  adapted  to  habitat  of 
the  stream,  or  is  capable  of  and  Is  being  re- 
stored to  that  quality. 

Recreation 

1  May  have  undergone  some  impoundment 
or  diversion  In  the  past.  Water  should  not 
have  characteristics  of  an  impoundment  for 
any  significant  distance.  Future  construction 
restricted.  ,.,   ,.^      .      . 

2  ReadUy  accessible,  with  likelihood  of 
paralleling  roads  or  raUroeds  along  river 
banks  and  bridge  crossings. 

3.  Shoreline  may  be  extensively  developed. 

4  Water  quality  should  meet  minimum 
criteria  for  desired  types  of  recreation  except 
where  such  criteria  would  be  exceeded  by  nat- 
lutil  background  conditions  and  esthetics* 
and  capable  of  supporting  propagation  of 
aquatic  life  normaUy  adapted  to  habitat  of 
the  stream  or  U  capable  of  and  is  being  re- 
stored to  that  quality. 

Management  objectives 
WUd 

1.  Limited  motorized  land  travel  in  area. 

2.  No  unharmonious  or  new  habitations  or 
Improvements  permitted. 

3.  Only  primitive-type  public  use  provided. 
4  New  structures  and  improvement  of  old 

ones  prohibited  If  not  In  keeping  with  over- 
all objectives. 

6.  Unobtrusive  fences,  gauging  stations  and 
other  management  facilities  may  be  per- 
mitted If  no  significant  adverse  effect  on  nat- 
ural character  of  area. 

6.  Limited  range  of  agriculture  and  other 
resource  uses  permitted. 
Scenic 

1.  Motorized  vehicles  allowed  on  land  area. 

2.  No  unharmonious  Improvements  and  few 
babiUtlons  permitted. 

3.  Limited  modem  screened  public  use  fa- 
culties permitted,  I.e.  campgrounds,  visitor 
centers,  etc. 

4.  Some  new  faculties  allowed,  such  as  un- 
obtrusive marinas. 

5.  Unobtrusive  fences,  gaiiging  stations  and 
other  management  faculties  may  be  per- 
mitted if  no  significant  adverse  effect  on 
natural  character  of  area. 

6.  Wide  range  of  agriculture  and  other  re- 
soiuce  iises  may  be  permitted. 

Recreation 

1.  Optimum  accesslbUlty  by  motorized  ve- 
hicle. 

2.  May  be  densely  settled  In  places. 

3.  Public  use  areas  may  be  In  close  proxi- 
mity to  river. 

4.  New  8truct\u»s  allowed  for  both  habita- 
tion and  for  intensive  recreation  use. 

6.  Management  practice  faculties  permit- 
ted. 

6.  Full  range  of  agrlcultviral  and  other 
resoitfce  uses  may  be  permitted. 

FOOTNOTES 

^To  be  used  only  In  conjunction  with  the 
text. 

•  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration's Water  Quality  CrlterU.  AprU  1, 1968. 

S.  3633 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEItENT  OF  POLICT 

SixmoN  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Housatonlc  River  Valley  possesses   unique 


scenic,  ecological,  scientific,  historic,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  values  contributing  to  pub- 
lic enjoyment.  Inspiration,  and  scientific 
study.  The  Congress  liuther  finds  that  It  Is 
m  the  best  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  preserve  and  conserve  such  values 
for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, to  preserve  and  conserve  the  nat- 
ural ecological  environment,  and  improve 
the  recreational  potential  of  the  area,  and 
to  encourage  maximvun  complementary  ac- 
tion by  State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  groups,  organizations,  and 
associations. 

HOUSATONIC  BIVER  VALUET  TBUST 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  scenic,  ecological, 
scientific,  historical,  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment  consistent 
with  the  well-being  of  present  and  future 
residents  of  the  area,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Housatonlc  River  Valley  Trust 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Trust") .  The 
area  comprising  such  Trust  shall  be  as  de- 
scribed hereinafter.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") may  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Trust 
from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Hoxisatonlc  River 
Valley  Trust  Commission,  as  established  and 
described  in  section  3  of  this  Act  and  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

HOUSATOKIC   aiVEB    VALLEY    TRUST   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established  the 
Housatonlc  River  Valley  Trust  Commission. 

(b)  Such  Commission  shaU  be  composed 
of  members  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Such  appointments 
shall  be  made  from  recommendations  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

(2)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
towns  of  North  Canaan,  Canaan,  Salisbury, 
Sharon,  Cornwall,  Kent,  New  MUford,  Sher- 
man, Bridgewater,  Brookfield,  and  Newtown. 
Such  appointments  shall  be  made  from  rec- 
ommendations of  the  boards  of  selectmen  of 
such  towns. 

(3)  a  member  to  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary: 

(4)  two  members  appointed  to  represent 
private  nonprofit  preservation  or  conserva- 
tion groups  or  associations  active  In  the 
Housatonlc  Valley.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  made  from  recommendations  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Coiuiecticut. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  elected  by  the  membership  thereafter  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shaU  be  fUled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  except  those  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  either  voting  residents  of -Trust 
lands,  or  taxpaylng  residents  of  such  lands 
for  at  least  five  years. 

(d)  AU  members  of  the  Commlslson  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  rea- 
sonably Incurred  by  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
on  the  presentation  of  vouchers  signed  by 
the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  con- 
sult regularly  with  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  Trust, 
and  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  Including  but  not  Umlted  to 
matters  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  lands, 
the  issuance  of  regulations  specifying  stand- 
ards for  zoning  ordinances,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Trust. 


TBUST  BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  Trust  shaU 
encompass  the  following  towns  In  the  State 
of  Connecticut: 

(a)  North  Canaan; 

(b)  Canaan; 

(c)  Salisbury; 

(d)  Sharon; 

(e)  ComwaU; 

(f)  Kent; 

(g)  New  MUford; 
(h)  Sherman; 

(I)  Bridgewater; 
(J)  Brookfield;  and 
(k)  Newtown. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    TRUST   LANDS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Tr\ist  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
classifications  listed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Classifications  of  Trust  lands: 

(1)  Class  A:  Lands  Forever  Wild. — Lands 
so  designated  shall  remain  forever  free  of 
development  or  Improvements,  as  defined 
hereinafter,  of  any  kind.  If  Improvements  or 
developments  exist  on  any  lands  so  desig- 
nated on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  permit  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  to  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof,  or  their  successors  or  assigns,  for  a 
term  of  no  longer  than  twenty-five  years. 
Access  to  such  lands  shall  be  free  and  open, 
subject  only  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Class  B:  Scenic  Preservation  Lands. — 
Lands  so  designated  shall  not  be  developed 
beyond  their  present  Intensity  of  use.  Own- 
ers of  such  lands,  or  of  Improvements  there- 
on, or  of  iKJth,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  may  transfer,  sell,  assign,  or  demise 
such  land  or  Improvements,  or  both;  such 
owners  may  not,  however,  cause  to  be  con- 
structed any  additional  improvements  on 
such  lands.  Reasonable  replacement,  repair, 
and  extension  shall  be  permitted,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Class  C:  Town  Planned  Lands. — 
Lands  so  designated  shall  remain  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tovm  in  which  located  fot 
purposes  of  land  use  planning  and  zoning 
ordinances:  Provided,  That  such  planning 
and  zoning  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  as  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ACQUISITION    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Trust,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  for  fair 
market  value  but  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  such  privately  owned  lands,  waters, 
and  interests  therein  which  he  shall  desig- 
nate as  being  presently  or  from  time  to  time 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  acquire  a 
fee  title  only  In  cases  where.  In  his  judge- 
ment, the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements  or 
other  less-than-fee  Interests  would  not  be 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  remaining  privately  owned  prop- 
erty not  so  designated  may  not  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  owners  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"owner")  for  one  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  nor  thereafter  for  so 
long  as  an  appropriate  local  planning  or 
zoning  agency,  or  the  Commission,  shall  have 
In  force  and  applicable  to  such  a  property  a 
duly  adopted,  valid  planning  or  zoning  ordi- 
nance approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  specifying 
standards  that  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  regulations,  and  any 
amendmenU  thereto,  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
before  issuance. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  In  such  regu- 
Utlons  shall  have  the  object  of: 

(1)    regulating   new  commercial   and   In- 
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dustiial  or  other  uses  of  such  property 
consistent  with  the  puipaees  of  this  Ac*  and 
In  the  public  Interest;  and 

(11)  promoting  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  such  property  by  means  of  acre- 
age, frontage,  setback  design,  and  subdivision 
controls,  and  by  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
timber,  burning  of  undergrowth,  quarrying, 
removing  soil  or  other  landfill,  and  dumping 
or  storing  refuse  In  such  a  manner  that  would 
detract  from  the  natural  or  traditional  valley 
scene:  Provided,  That  such  standards  shall 
not  discourage  the  constructive  development 
and  use  of  land  for  commercial  and  other 
uses  which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  with  the  pubUc  Interest. 

(c)  Following  Issuance  of  such  regulations 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  ap- 
prove any  planning  or  zoning  ordinance  or 
any  amendment  thereto  submitted  to  them 
that  conforms  to  the  standards  contained  In 
the  regulations  In  effect  at  the  time  of  adop- 
tion of  the  ordinance  or  amendment.  Such 
approval  shall  remain  effective  for  so  long 
as  such  ordinance  or  amendment  remains 
In  effect  as  approved,  unless  the  regulatioixs 
be  changed  thereafter  In  a  substantial  man- 
ner. 

(d)  No  planning  or  zoning  ordinance  or 
amendment  thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  which: 

(I)  contains  any  provisions  that  they  con- 
sider adverse  to  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation and  development  of  such  property 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
or 

(II)  falls  to  have  the  effect  of  providing  that 
the  Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  vari- 
ance granted  under,  or  any  exception  or 
amendment  made  to,  the  application  of  such 
ordinance  or  amendment. 

(e)  If  any  property,  with  reject  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
denuiatlon  has  bean  suspended  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  variance  under,  or  t>ecomes  for 
any  reason  an  exception  to,  such  planning 
or  zoning  ordinance,  or  is  subject  to  any 
variance,  exception,  or  use,  that  falls  to  con- 
form to  any  applicable  standard  contained 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  passage  of  such  ordinance,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire such  property  by  condemnation  is  ter- 
minated: Provided,  That  the  owner  of  such 
property  shall  have  ninety  days  after  written 
notification  from  the  Secretary  to  discontinue 
the  variance,  exception,  or  use  referred  to  in 
such  notification. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  in  Interest,  upon  request,  a  certificate 
indicating  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation is  suspended. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  there- 
in (including  scenic  easements)  within  the 
trust  boundaries  by  donation,  negotiated 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  or 
borrowed  funds,  transfer,  exchange,  or  con- 
demnation except  that  such  authority  to  ac- 
quire by  condemnation  shall  be  exercised 
only  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  spe- 
cifically provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  any  lands  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  presently  or 
from  time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  any  owner  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  its  designation  for 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may  elect,  as  a 
condition  to  such  acquisition  to  retain  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  and 
agrlcultiiral  purposes  for  a  period  ending  at 
the  death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse,  or  for 
a  fixed  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years, 
which  ever  occurs  later.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition 
less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 


any  right  retained  by  the  owner.  Any  re- 
tained right  of  use  and  occupancy  may  be 
transferred  or  assigned,  subject  to  the  elec- 
tion specified  In  this  subsection.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  property  or  any 
portion  thereof  has  ceased  to  be  used  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes,  he  may  ter- 
minate the.  right  of  use  and  occupancy  upon 
tendering  to  the  holder  thereof  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  por- 
tion of  said  right  which  remains  unexpired 
on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "Improved 
property'  shall  mean  a  one-family  dwelling 
the  construction  of  which  was  begun  before 
June  1,  1972,  together  with  so  much  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the 
said  land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dwelling  and  land  for  non- 
commercial residential  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, together  with  any  structures  accessory 
to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the 
land  so  designated :  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  exclude  from  the  land  so  designated 
any  water  bodies  together  with  so  much  of 
the  adjacent  land  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
public  access  thereto. 

(d)  Any  property  or  interests  therein 
within  the  Trust  which  are  owned  by  a  State 
or  by  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Fed- 
eral property  located  within  the  Trust  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jursidlctlon  of  the  Secretary,  with- 
out transfer  of  funds,  for  administration  by 
him  as  part  of  the  Trust. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
and  protect  the  Trust  with  the  primary  aim 
of  preserving  and  conserving  the  natural 
resources  located  within  It  and  preserving 
the  area  in  as  nearly  Its  natural  state  and 
condition  as  possible.  No  development  or  plan 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors  shall  be  under- 
taken In  the  Trust  which  would  be  Incom- 
patible -vlth  the  overall  lifestyle  of  residents 
of  the  area,  generally  accepted  ecological 
principles,  the  preservation  of  the  physio- 
graphic conditions  now  prevailing,  or  with 
the  preservation  of  such  historic  sites  or 
structures  as  the  Secretary  may  already  have 
designated   or   may  designate. 

(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  and 
protected  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  635),  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  sei.),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  utilize  any 
other  statutory  authority  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation,  preservation,  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  to  the  extent 
he  finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping,  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  Trust  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting,  no  fishing,  and  no  trapping  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
fish  or  wildlife  management,  administration, 
or  pxibllc  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In 
emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary prescribing  any  such  restrictions  shall 
be  issued  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate   agency   of  said  State. 

cxnerai.  nsES 
Si>c.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  to  Trust  lands  which  would  be 
Incompatible  with  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  the  unique  scenic,  ecological, 
sclemiflc,  and  historic  features  thereof:  Pro- 


vided, That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
such  features  by  establishing  such  trails,  ob- 
servation points,  and  exhibits,  and  by  provid- 
ing such  services  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
for  such  public  enjoyment  and  understand- 
ing: Provided  further,  Tliat  the  Secretary 
may  develop  such  portions  of  Trust  lands  as 
he  deems  especially  adaptable  for  public 
uses  Including  but  not  limited  to  camping, 
swimming,  boating,  the  appreciation  of  his- 
toric sites  and  structures,  and  natural  fea- 
tures of  Trust  lands. 

(c)  In  any  development  or  plan  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors  he  undertakes,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  imreasonably  diminish 
for  Its  owners  or  occupants  the  value  or 
enjoyment  of  any  Improved  property  within 
the  Trust  lands. 

PRIVATE  MONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6  and  section  7  herein,  or  any 
other  provision  herein  or  In  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire lands  by  condemnation  shall  be  sus- 
pended when: 

(I)  lands  or  Interests  therein  irtilch  he 
shall  designate  as  being  presently  at  from 
time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  In  the  ownership  of  private 
nonprofit  conservation,  preservation,  historic, 
or  other  organizations  and  associations,  and 
the  restrictions  against  development  of  such 
lands  meet  the  standards  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 7  herein;  and 

(II)  lands  or  interests  therein  which  he 
shall  designate  as  being  presently  or  from 
time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are,  to  his  satisfaction  and  within 
twenty-four  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Irrevocably  committed  to  be  sold,  do- 
nated, demised,  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
such  organizations  or  associations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, private  organizations,  and  asso- 
ciations, and  individuals  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  Trust  lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  only  to  those  organiza- 
tions and  associations  which  he  determines 
are  bona  fide  and  general  purpose. 

POLI.DTION 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  to 
provide  safeguards  against  pollution  of  the 
vsraters  in  and  around  Trust  lands,  and 
against  unnecessary  Impairment  of  the 
scenery  thereof. 

FREEZE   DATE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Beginning  thirty  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  provision,  no  construction  of 
any  Improvement,  whether  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  any  other  purpose, 
shall  be  permitted  to  commence  on  any  lands 
classified  herein  as  "Forever  Wild."  Construc- 
tion of  Improvements  shall  be  permitted  on 
any  lands  classified  as  "Town  Planned  Lands  ' 
only  upon  the  granting  of  Bpeclflc  approval 
therefor  by  the  governing  body  of  the  par- 
ticular town,  after  a  showing  of  the  need 
therefor.  Construction  of  Improvements  shall 
be  permitted  on  any  lands  classified  as 
"Scenic  Preservation  Lands"  only  upon  the 
granting  of  specific  approval  therefor  by  the 
appropriate  governing  body,  after  a  showing 
of  the  need  therefor. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  hardship  caused  by 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  rules  and  regulations  devel- 
oped and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission,  make  a  valuation  thereof  and 
shall  award  fair  recompense  to  any  individual 
for  whom  hardship  Is  demonstrated. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 

appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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HOUBATONIC  RIVXR  BABIN,  CONK. 
WASRWATBB  MANACEMXNI  SITJDT 

The  goal  of  the  Investigation  that  would 
be  undertaken  by  the  Corps  Is  to  fonnulate 
alternative  wastewater  management  plans  to 
order  that  the  people  of  the  basin  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  choose  the  degree  and 
method  of  treatment  they  themselves  con- 
sider appropriate  for  Immediate  and  long- 
term  implementation.  Among  the  alternative 
basin  plans  to  be  formulated  and  evaluated 
are  plans  (1)  to  achieve  highest  levels  of 
wastewater  treatment  no  later  than  1990 
and  (3)  to  meet  current  requirements  in  the 
most  cost-effective  way.  Both  land  treatment 
and  physical,  biological,  and  chemical  proc- 
esses will  be  considered.  AU  alternative  plans 
will  be  capable  of  implementing  current 
regulations  (18  CFB  601.32  and  601.33)  for 
planning  In  connection  with  Federal  grants 
for  construction  of  treatment  works.  Area- 
wide  plans  will  also  be  completed  for  portions 
of  designated  area-wide  planning  areas  lying 
within  the  basin. 

In  this  regard  the  Corps  woiUd  seek  to 
assist  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies In  Identifying  and  planning  alternatives 
for  wastewater  management  which  wUl  In- 
corporate the  highest  v«iter  quality  goals 
and  the  most  efficient  uses  of  our  resources, 
without  limitations  placed  upon  technologies 
and  regional  scale  opportunities.  The  tech- 
nical water  quality  goal  wovUd  seek  to  reduce 
the  added  Impurities  In  wastewater  to  nat- 
ural background  levels  In  the  receiving 
water  courses.  There  Is  growing  evidence  that 
we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  water  poUu- 
tlon  while  our  standards  permit  waste  dis- 
charges above  these  background  levels.  This 
planning  would  build  upon  and  extend  cur- 
rent   wastewater    planning    efforts    In    the 

basin. 

The  planning  would  be  directed  toward 
identifying  and  developing  the  most  efficient 
alternatives  for  Incorporating  resource  reuse 
Into  wastewater  management  systems.  It 
would  provide  for  the  maximum  efficient  re- 
vise of  the  wastewater  effluent  and  constitu- 
ents m  meeting  the  region's  needs. 

Plans  will  be  formulated  by  considering  the 
technological  approaches  that  can  be  used  In 
solving  wastewater  problems.  Land  treatment 
and  treatment  plants  are  two  basic  ap- 
proaches. Initially,  an  alternative  wlU  be 
formulated  employtog  each  approach  to  iden- 
tify effective  means  of  achieving  program 
technical  goals.  Additional  alternatives  are 
developed  as  modifications  or  combinations 
of  these  Initial  alternatives.  These  are  subse- 
quently reduced  in  number  with  the  remain- 
ing alternatives  refined  In  further  detail.  At 
successive  stages  of  development  of  the  al- 
ternatives, there  will  be  a  continued  Interface 
between  planning,  design,  and  evaluation. 
This  wUl  assure  that  the  plan,  in  meeting  its 
technical  goals,  U  also  acliievlng  and  con- 
tributing to  the  planning  objectives  of  the 
region;  thereby  eliminating  or  minimizing 
the  detrimental  environmental,  hygienic,  so- 
cial, aesthetic,  and  economic  Impacts  associ- 
ated with  the  plan. 

Open  plannUig  will  be  employed  to  provide 
all  segments  of  the  public  an  opportimity  to 
contribute  to  development  of  the  alterna- 
tives. Public  meetings  will  be  held,  formal 
coordination  conducted,  and  advisory  groups 
enlisted  to  assure  that  the  alternatives  accu- 
rately reflect  the  desires  of  the  public. 

Existing  Institutions  will  be  Identified  but 
wUl  not  constrain  the  development  of  opti- 
mal wastewater  management  systems.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  selection  of  a  plan,  the  Im- 
pacts of  the  plan  on  existing  Institutions  will 
be  analyzed  and  alternative  implementation 
plans  developed. 

Primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  de- 
veloping complete,  detailed  technical  sys- 
tems, costs,  effects,  and  required  public  In- 
volvement to  gain  state,  and  local  acceptance 
of  the  optimal  wastewater  systems  developed 
In  these  studies. 
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Under  current  guidelines  developed  by 
OMB,  the  study  would  require  that  non- 
FMeral  Interests  participate  to  the  sharing 
of  the  costs  of  such  a  study  on  a  50-60  basis 
to  terms  of  services  and  product.  This  la  cur- 
rently the  basis  upon  which  EPA  planning 
grants  are  made.  With  the  final  passage  of 
the  water  quality  bUls  currently  pending 
with  the  Congress,  provision  is  made  for  such 
studies  to  be  totaUy  financed  by  the  Federal 
government. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3634.  A  bill  to  provide  continued  rail 
transportation   in   rural   America.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RTTRAI.  TRANSPORTATION   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, a  Rural  RaU  Transportation 
Administration. 

This  legislation  Is  an  effort  to  provide 
rural  community  groups  with  a  means  to 
continue  rail  service  when  it  is  impor- 
tant to  tiie  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  communities. 

The  Rural  Rail  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  aiding  the  continuation  and 
improvement  of  rail  service  in  rural 
America.  It  authorizes  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  to  reestablish  service  of  an 
abandoned  railroad  line  or  to  continue 
and  improve  service  on  a  line  to  be  aban- 
doned. This  type  of  financing  program 
wotild  enable  cooperatives  or  other  non- 
profit organizations  made  up  of  shippers 
and  residents  to  purchase  and  operate 
short  Une  railroads.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  only  alternative  in  many 
cases. 

In  the  bill  I  have  not  included  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  size  of  loans.  This  is  done  with 
the  assumption  that  the  Commerce 
Committee,  through  hearings  and  ap- 
propriate study,  will  be  able  to  establish 
fair  and  practical  limits  and  percentages. 
Increased  reliance  on  motor  carriers 
is  not  the  answer  for  farmers  or  for  other 
residents  of  rural  America.  In  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota,  a  recent  study  indi- 
cates that  304  communities  will  lose  rail- 
road service  by  1980.  Of  those  communi- 
ties, 98  now  have  roadi  which  are  re- 
stricted to  less  than  9-ton  carrying 
capacity.  The  Minnesota  Highway  De- 
partment Informed  me  that  it  would  cost 
State  and  county  governments  $79.7  mil- 
lion in  additional  highway  construction 
money  to  provide  unrestricted  access  to 
those  communities. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  rural  communi- 
ties would  be  left  to  die.  because  of  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  providing  adequate 
transportation  facilities  to  replace  rail- 
roads. 

Corporations  which  presently  own  the 
railroads  want  to  abandon  rural  lines. 
They  have  shown  clearly  that  they  do 
not  want  to  live  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties. Service  to  rural  communities  has 
been  declining  for  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  had  a  first- 
hand look  at  some  of  the  rail  lines  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  which  are  slated  for 
abandonment.  The  rails  are  old.  Most 
being  original  equipment  wliich  was 
layed  when  the  railroads  were  built  dur- 
ing the  late  1800's.  Ties  are  rotted  out. 
Most  places,  it  is  not  evident  whether 


there  are  any  ties,  because  the  entire 
roadbed  is  covered  with  sod.  Trains  have 
to  go  slow  and  even  then  derailments 
are  common. 

The  railroads  argue  that  this  faulty 
equipment  is  a  reason  to  be  granted  per- 
mission to  abandon  the  branch  lines. 

But  the  poor  condition  of  the  track 
and  roadbed  are  not  the  fault  of  the  ship- 
pers and  rural  communities  serviced  by 
the  lines.  Who  else  but  the  companies 
owning  the  railroads  Is  at  fault? 

Not  too  long  ago  railroads  were  al- 
lowed to  abandon  passenger  service  to 
all  major  cities.  They  said  they  needed  to 
do  that  in  order  to  run  freight  trains 
profitably.  Now  they  want  to  abondon 
freight  service  in  rural  areas.  They  say 
this  Is  necessary  to  keep  main  freight 
lines  operating.  And  so  it  goes  on.  A  dan- 
gerous trend  continues  and  rural  Amer- 
ica is  the  victim. 

Walter  Shirra,  the  former  astronaut, 
appears  in  a  television  advertisement  on 
behalf  of  the  railroads.  He  says: 

Who  needs  the  railroads?  We  all  do. 


How  ironic  that  Shirra's  former  em- 
ployer, NASA,  plans  to  spend  $35  bil- 
lion for  a  space  shuttle  to  carry  a  few 
astronauts  around  the  earth — while  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  silent- 
ly permits  rail  service  to  be  cut.  A  few 
men  can  orbit  the  world,  but  farmers  in 
the  Midwest  cannot  get  their  grain  to 
market. 

I  think  It  Is  an  astronomical  Irony  that 
railroads  continually  are  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  railroad  business.  They  con- 
tinually ask  for  more  Government  assist- 
ance. But  rail  service  does  not  improve. 

In  my  judgment,  what  is  needed  Is  a 
transportation  program  similar  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  REA  has  been  one  of  our  Nation's 
truly  great  rural  development  successes. 
Rural  electiic  cooperatives,  owned  and 
operated  by  rural  residents  and  farmers, 
provide  services  that  big  business  cannot 
or  will  not  provide.  And  REA's  pay  back 
every  cent  that  they  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Three  or  four  decades  ago  opponents  of 
the  REA  effort  said  It  would  never  work. 
They  said: 

Farmers  don't  need  electricity,  and  If  they 
had  it  they  couldn't  pay  for  It. 

Today  rural  America  has  electric 
power.  AU  the  bUls  get  paid.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  the  labor  saving  accom- 
plished by  electricity  on  the  farm  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  farmer's  pro- 
ductivity which  is  the  envy  of  business- 
men all  over  the  world. 

I  believe  in  Investing  in  people  and  en- 
trusung  our  Nation's  resources  to  orga- 
nizations run  by  the  people.  Rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  a  fine  record 
showing  what  can  be  done  by  such  orga- 
nizations. The  Rural  Rail  Transportation 
Administration  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation would  do  so  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  thcit  this 
will  completely  solve  the  transportation 
crisis.  I  still  strongly  support  efforts  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  railroad  lines  imtU  after  an  over- 
all national  transportation  plan  can  be 
developed.  But  the  Riu'al  Rail  Trans- 
portation Administration  is  needtJd  to 
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help  continue  rail  service  in  rural  com- 
mimities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  America  Rail 
Tran^ortatlon  Act  of  1972." 

kURAL     UAH.     TKANSPOBTATION     ADMIKISTBATION 

8*0.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  a  Rural  Rail  Transportation 
Administration  which  shaU  be  beaded  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the 
ExecuUve  Schedule  In  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act  through  such  Adminis- 
tration. 

STTTDJES,  RCSEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuation and  Improvement  of  rail  service  in 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  contract  or  enter  into  other 
arrangements  for  studies,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration programs  as  may  be  necessary 


termlnes  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  part  of  any  loan  guarantee  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such  por- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  cost  of 
such  Interest  to  the  borrower  equal  to  the 
interest  cost  of  a  direct  loan  from  the 
Secretary. 

AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Sec.  5.  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  13a 
a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"ABANDONMENT   OF   LINES 

"Sec.  13b.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not 
consider  the  request  of  any  common  carrier 
by  railroad  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
abandonment  of  all  or  any  portion  of  a  line  of 
railroad,  or  the  operation  thereof,  until  after 
a  five  year  period  following  the  date  of  such 
request  to  the  Commission  and  during  which 
the  carrier  has  provided  public  notice  of  such 
request.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commission  in  the  area  affected  by  such 
abandonment.  In  determining  whether  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  permit  the 
granting  of  such  request,  the  Commission 
shall  give  thorough  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomic Importance  of  such  line  to  all  areas 
which  it  serves. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  the  granting  of  any 
certificate  authorizing  such  abandonment 
the  Commission  shall  require  such  carrier 


(1)  develop  improved  equipment  for  such 
aervlce; 

(2)  determine  means  of  continuing  and 
Improving  such  service  under  existing  rail- 
road management; 

(3)  determine  means  of  restoring  such 
service  where  it  has  been  discontinued. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies,  shippers,  railroads,  and  other  ap- 
propriate orga^zatlons  and  groups. 

LOANS     AND     LOAN      GT7ARANTEES     TO      BXSTORB 
ABANDONED    SERVICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  or  loan  guarantees  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  reestablish  service  on  an 
abfuidoned  railroad  line,  or  to  continue  serv- 
ice on  a  line  to  be  abandoned,  In  any  case 
in  which  he  determines — 

(1)  a  valid  need  for  such  service  in  order 
to  maintain  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  areas  along  the  line; 

(2)  that  the  applicant  haa  the  capability 
of  providing  such  service  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  any  applicant  which  is 
a  non-profit  organization  made  up  of  ship- 
pers and  residents,  or  is  a  State  or  local 
government  agency,  of  the  area  to  be  served, 
shall  be  given  preference: 

(3)  that  the  applicant  has  compiled  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  such  service;  and 

(4)  that  the  provision  of  such  service  is, 
or  can  be  made,  economically  feasible. 

(b)  Any  such    loan  or  loan  guarantee — 

(1)  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  applicable  to  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees made  pursuant  to  section  7(b)  (6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (16  U.S.C.  636 
(b)(6)),  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section; 

(2)  may  be  made  for  costs  of  any  necessary 
acquisltlou  of  tracks  and  right-of-way  and 
other  real  property  and  necessary  acquisition 
and  Improvement  of  equipment; 

(3)  may  be  made  for  not  to  exceed  

per  centum  of  such  co«ts  or  $ :  and 

(4)  may  be  made  subject  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 


"  ( I )  cooperate  to  the  extent  possible  with 
communities  served  by  such  line  in  efforts 
to  restore  operations  on  such  line,  includ- 
ing making  the  right-of-way  and  tracks  avail- 
able for  lease  on  a  reasonable  basis;  and 

"(2)  not  disturb  the  tracks  and  roadbed  of 
such  line  for  five  years  after  the  date  on  which 
such  certificate  was  granted. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  receipt 
of  any  request  for  a  certificate  of  abandon- 
ment pursuant  to  ttis  part  and  shall  to  the 
extent  possible  give  priority  to  any  proceed- 
ings initiated  to  continue  or  restore  rail  op- 
erations on  an  abandoned  railroad  line. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  reduce  the  five 
year  period  required  by  subsection  (a)  or 
subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  In  any  case 
in  which  it  determines,  after  notice  and  pub- 
lic hearing,  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  does  not  require  such  period." 

AtrrRORlZATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BR(X:K: 
S.  3636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  comply 
with  standards,  to  extend  the  time  for 
compliance  with  standards,  to  update 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

OCCTTFATIONAL  BAFBTT  AND  HEALTH  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS   or    1972 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  1970, 
Congress  passed  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful woriung  conditions  for  working  men 
and  women.  Although  I  am  in  total  sup- 
port of  this  natlontil  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  employees  safety,  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  unnecessary 
and  unrealistic  requirements  which  have 
been  developed  by  way  of  regulations  de- 
signed by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  contrast  with  the  action  taken  on 
the   Federal   level,   I   have   been   most 


pleased  with  the  work  done  on  the  State 
level  in  Tennessee  by  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor of  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  had 
virtually  unlimited  power  in  the  regula- 
tion of  safety  and  general  working  con- 
ditions in  workshops,  factories,  offices, 
retail  stores,  and  other  business  estab- 
lishments. 

Records  pertaining  to  industrial  safety 
in  Tennessee — and  particularly  those 
concerning  manufacturers — are  not  as 
complete  as  might  be  desired— nor  are 
they  in  many  other  States — ^but  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  be  compared  to 
other  States,  Tennessee's  record  is  most 
favorable.  In  Tennessee  great  progress 
has  been  made  In  the  past  10  years  in 
the  development  of  statistical  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  industrial  health 
and  safety. 

The  Tennessee  General  Assembly  re- 
cently adjourned  adopted  a  lengthy 
measure  which  completely  revamped  the 
occupational  safety  and  health  laws  of 
Tennessee  to  the  end  that  Tennessee  will 
be  enabled,  under  the  Federal  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  to  admin- 
ister new  and  updated  safety  and  health 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  along  the 
lines  and  in  conformity  with  the  Federal 
act  on  this  subject.  I  am  most  pleased 
that  the  Tennessee  Assembly  has  taken 
this  step  for  I  feel  that  much  of  the 
problem  tmder  the  Federal  law  is  the 
totally  unrealistic  approach  taken  by 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  its  hordes 
of  insensitive  inspectors. 

One  of  the  major  problems  under  the 
Federal  law  is  the  assumption  that  the 
employer  is  not  interested  in,  or  even 
aware  of,  the  real  need  for  safety  prac- 
tices. Most  manufacturers  and  people  in 
the  construction  business  as  well  as 
small  employers  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  good  safety  practices  not 
only  because  of  the  extremely  high  cost 
of  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
but  more  especially  because  of  the  cost 
to  employers  who  liave  lost  time  by 
trained  and  experienced  employees.  A 
much  better  approach  would  be  in  the 
education  of  employees  and  employers 
under  an  effective  safety  program  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

As  it  now  stands,  if  the  employer 
seeks  help  and  advice  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  he  is  faced  instead  with  a 
prompt  walk-around  inspection  of  his 
premises,  and  a  mandatory  citation  is  is- 
sued on  the  spot,  carrying  a  penalty  of 
up  to  $1,000  for  each  violation  alleged. 
To  illustrate  statistically  how  volumin- 
ous the  citations  are  becoming,  consider 
the  following  box  score  compiled  by  the 
National  Safety  Coimcil: 

In  the  7-month  period,  July  1,  1971, 
through  January  31,  1972.  the  OSH  Ad- 
ministration conducted  16,162  inspec- 
tions in  14,741  establishments.  Of  these, 
only  3,089 — 21  percent  of  the  total — 
were  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
OSH  standards.  As  for  the  remainder, 
11,856  citations  were  issued  alleging 
42,942  violations.  The  proposed  penal- 
ties amount  to  $1,003,250.  The  number 
of  employee  complaints  regarding  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  hazards 
submitted  to  the  OSH  Administration 
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through  the  end  of  January  totaled 
1  519.  The  number  of  cases  contested  be- 
fore the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  is  nearlng  700. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  present  law 
8S  it  is  being  administered  is  to  give  the 
inspector  the  power  to  act  on  the  spot 
as  a  policeman,  judge,  and  Jury.  Al- 
though there  are  review  procedures,  so 
far  as  the  small  employer  is  concerned 
the  expense  of  relief  through  the  ap- 
peals procedure  is  prohibitive.  If  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  law  are  to  be  achieved  in 
a  fair  and  effective  manner,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  vindicative  mandatory 
peimlty  for  first  offenses  be  replaced 
with  some  mechanism  for  flexibility  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  to  provide 
for  cooperation  between  those  regulated 
and  the  regulator. 

Another  source  of  concern  stems  from 
the  very  unwise  delegation  of  authority 
by  Congress  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  issue  legally  binding  regtila- 
tions  without  due  process  through  hear- 
ings. Tlie  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  adopts  whole  bodies  of  pre- 
existing criteria  and  guidelines,  set  up 
by  private  organizations  and  called  "na- 
tional consensus  standards."  Under  the 
act,  these  were  put  into  effect  whole- 
sale, without  any  re/lew  in  legislative 
hearings  or  in  administrative  rule-mak- 
ing proceedings.  The  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  was  explicitly  bypassed. 
As  a  result,  many  employers  must  try 
to  comply  with  requirements  that  have 
no  «)plicability  or  feasibility  as  applied 
to  them,  and  regarding  which  they  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

This  imrealistic  and  imfair  approach 
should  be  corrected  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  determine  the  applic- 
ability of  each  standard  to  each  class  of 
business  in  each  industry.  The  Admin- 
istrative Procedxire  Act  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  assure  fairness. 

Another  problem  has  arisen  from  the 
failure  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  em- 
ployers to  become  familiar  with  the  reg- 
tUatlons  and  to  bring  themselves  into 
good-faith  compliance.  The  regulations 
are  literally  too  complex  and  voluminous 
for  the  employer,  particularly  the  small 
business  firm,  to  cope  with.  When  pub- 
lished, they  filled  744  colimins  of  the 
Federal  Register.  There  are  seven  pages 
dealing  with  stepladders  alone.  The  La- 
bor Department's  handbook  is  newly 
300  pages  in  length,  and  offers  no  help 
in  figiuing  out  which  regulations  are  ap- 
plicable and  which  are  not.  Every  con- 
ceivable detail  is  covered.  The  small  em- 
ployer has  never  faced  any  regulatory 
scheme  so  demanding  and  bewildering. 
He  may  not  even  know  that  the  laws 
exist.  Even  if  he  does,  he  typically  lacks 
the    skill,    manpower,     and    expertise 
needed  to  inform  himself  of  its  require- 
ments. 

It  is  a  deplorable  situation  when  a 
small  businessman  who  is  struggling  to 
survive  In  a  world  of  big  business,  big 
government,  and  big  labor,  is  visited  by 
a  Federal  inspector  who  literally  throws 
a  book  of  this  magiutude  at  him  with 
a  citation  and  demands  immediate  com- 
pliance. Relief  is  essential  in  two  areas. 
First,  technical  advice,  assistance,  and 
consultation,  either  directly  or  by  way 


of  grant,  should  be  provided  to  employ- 
ers to  assist  them  in  complying  with  the 
applicable  standards  when  such  appears 
to  be  necessary.  Second,  additional  time 
should  be  allowed  from  the  receipt  of 
citation  from  an  employer  to  correct  a 

violation.  ..     ,  i,. 

I  feel  that  that  harassment  of  the 
small  employers — the  fanners,  the  shop- 
keepers, the  contractors,  the  mer- 
chants—must be  ended.  Many  small  biis- 
inessmen  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
changes  required  of  them  and  may  be 
compelled  to  close.  And.  most  impor- 
tant, the  objectives  of  the  act  to  pro- 
tect the  employees  health  and  safety 
will  not  be  realized  in  the  hostile  en- 
vironment that  now  exists  by  the  en- 
forcement approach  taken  under  the 
act.  It  is  only  through  true  cooperation 
between  Government  and  its  citizens 
that  these  objectives  can  be  achieved. 
I  am  today  introducing  amendments  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  to  solve  many  of  these  inade- 
quacies and  to  promote  the  goal  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  protection  for  all 

workers.  . 

The  amendments  which  I  propose  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  are  as  follows: 

First  section  6  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  put  the  na- 
tional consensus  standards  into  effect 
without  complying  with  the  usual  rule- 
making procedures.  My  amendment 
would  not  set  aside  these  standards,  but 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
evaluate  all  of  the  regulations,  distin- 
guish the  various  facets  of  a  given  gen- 
eral form  of  business,  and  determine  if 
the  rule  should  apply  to  each  facet.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  requirements  which 
may  be  reasonable  for  a  "hazardous" 
form  of  business  can  be  oppressive  as 
applied  to  a  "nonhazardous"  facet,  and 
that  current  requirements  often  fail  to 
make  these  distinctions.  For  example,  in 
the  construction  business  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  "heavy  con- 
struction" and  "light  residential  con- 
struction." 

Second,  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  were  not  followed  in 
adopting  a  safety  standard,  failure  to 
comply  with  that  standard  cannot  be 
used  as  evidence  of  negligence  or  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  a 
separate  civil  action.  Since  the  usual 
administrative  procedures  for  adoption 
of  rules  were  not  followed  imder  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  it  seems  unfair  and  unwise  to  create 
a  legal  presumption  based  on  those  rules. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  that  in- 
equity in  the  law. 

Third,  section  9  of  the  law  would  be 
amended  to  require  that  a  citation  would 
not  only  have  to  fix  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  abatement  of  a  violation  but  it  would 
have  to  spell  out  the  action  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  by  the  employer  for  such 
abatement  of  the  violation.  In  view  of 
the  considerable  confusion  in  connection 
with  the  regulations  and  standards  which 
have  been  promulgated  under  the  law,  it 
seems  only  fair  that  an  employer  be  fully 
and  accurately  informed  on  the  steps 


necessary  to  comply  uith  the  law  and 
regulations. 

Fourth,  it  would  amend  section  10  or 
the  law  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  allow  180  days  from  the 
receipt  of  a  citation  for  an  employer  to 
correct  a  violation.  Many  employers  have 
complained  that  they  are  faced  with  a 
citation  for  the  violation  of  a  regulatioii 
that  is  totally  unintelligible  and  are  re- 
quired to  comply  immediately  or  face 
severe  penalties.  The  application  of  the 
law  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  many 
instances  has  been  most  unfair  and 
unreasonable  and  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  Secretary  is  given  author- 
ity to  extend  the  time  in  which  an  em- 
ployer shall  correct  a  violation  if  he 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  act 
will  be  served. 

Fifth,  it  would  eliminate  subsections 
(d)  and  (c)  of  section  17  of  the  act  which 
empower  the  Secretary  to  arbitrarily  as- 
sess civil  penalties  up  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars based  on  a  single  Inspection.  One  of 
the  most  serious  faults  with  the  act  is 
that  it  in  effect  empowers  an  inspector  to 
issue  numerous  citation  violation  pen- 
alties from  a  walk-around  inspection. 
This  arbitrary  power  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Sixth,  a  new  subsection  to  section  28  of 
the  act  would  be  added  to  empower  the 
Secretai-y  to  provide  technical  advice,  as- 
sistance and  consultation,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  a  grant,  to  employers  to 
assist  them  in  complying  with  the  ap- 
plicable standards  when  such  appears  to 
be  necessary.  A  good-faith  effort  to  com- 
ply with  all  requirements  of  the  law  could 
Uterally  bankrupt  a  small  company.  In 
addition,  the  present  law  does  not  provide 
a  clear-cut  channel  for  technical  advice 
to  employers  who  are  attempting  to 
understand  and  comply  with  the  complex 
regulations.  This  provision  would  remedy 
both  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \msmimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s. 3636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  Amendments  Act  of  1972." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  existing  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b» 
of  this  section  In  order  to  determine  the  ap- 
plicability of  each  such  standard  to  each  clas.s 
of  business  concern  wlUiin  each  Industry  or 
form  of  business.  After  such  evaluation,  the 
Secretary  shall  determUie  as  part  of  each 
standard,  the  class  or  classes  of  employers  to 
which  that  standard  Is  applicable  and  any 
class  of  employers  to  be  excluded  from  the 
appUcatlon  of  that  standard,  after  a  deter- 
mination that  the  inclusion  of  any  such 
class  would  be  unreasonable.  Such  evaluation 
and  determination  shall  be  a  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  all  standards  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
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"(1)  (1)  Failure  of  an  employer  or  employ- 
ee to  comply  with  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard  which  has  been  adopted 
or  promulgated  without  compliance  with 
the  procedures  of  chapter  5,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  In  Itself  be  used  In 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  as  evidence 
of  negligence,  or  wrongdoing,  on  the  part  of 
said  employer  or  employee,  or  give  rise  to  a 
presumption,  or  Inference  thereof.  This  pro- 
vision shall  not,  however,  be  Interpreted  to 
Imply  the  contrary  Is  provided  by  this  Act 
even  though  there  was  compliance  with  said 
chapter  6,  title  6,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  a  standard. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble in  actions  brought  by,  or  against,  the 
Secretary  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  the 
action  that  is  necessary  to  be  taken  by  the 
employer  for  such  abatement  of  the  viola- 
tion." 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  an  employer  has  failed  to 
correct  a  violation  for  which  a  citation  has 
been  Issued  within  180  days  of  receipt  of 
such  citation  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
employer  by  certified  mail  of  such  failure 
and  of  the  penalty  proposed  to  be  assessed 
under  section  17  by  reason  of  such  failure, 
and  that  the  employer  has  16  working  days 
within  which  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he 
wishes  to  contest  the  Secretary's  notification 
or  the  proposed  assessment  of  penalty.  If, 
within  16  working  days  from  the  receipt  of 
notification  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  em- 
ployer falls  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he 
Intends  to  contest  notification  or  proposed 
assessment  of  penalty,  the  notification  and 
assessment,  as  proposed,  shall  be  deemed  a 
final  order  of  the  Commission  and  not  be 
subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

"(b)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  issued 
under  section  9(a),  or  notification  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  if, 
within  15  working  days  of  the  Issuance  of  a 
citation  under  section  9(a),  any  employee  or 
representative  of  employees  files  a  notice 
with  the  Secretary  alleging  that  the  period  of 
time  fixed  in  the  citation  for  the  abatement 
of  the  violation  is  unreasonable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Immediately  advise  the  Commission 
of  such  notification,  and  the  Commission 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  bearing  (in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)  (3,  of  such  section).  The  Commission 
shall  thereafter  issue  an  order,  based  on 
findings  of  fact,  affirming,  modifying,  or 
vacating  the  Secretary's  citation  or  proposed 
penalty,  or  directing  other  appropriate  relief, 
and  such  order  shall  become  final  thirty  days 
after  its  issuance.  Upon  a  showing  by  an 
employer  of  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  the  abatement  requirements  of  a  cita- 
tion, and  that  abatement  has  not  been 
completed  because  of  factors  beyond  bis 
reasonable  control,  the  Secretary,  after  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  shall  issue  an  order  affirming  or 
modifying  the  abatement  requirements  in 
such  citation.  The  rules  of  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  shall  provide 
affected  employees  or  representatives  of 
affected  employees  an  opportunity  to  ptur- 
ticipate  as  parties  to  hearings  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  At  any  time  the  Secretary  determines 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  best  served 
by  so  doing  he  shall  have  the  authority  to 
extend  the  time  in  which  an  employer  shall 
correct  a  violation  for  which  a  citation  or 
notification  was  Issued  to  a  reasonable  time 
under  the  circumstances  then  prevailing. 
Failure  of  an  employer  to  correct  such  viola- 


tions, may  be  taken  Into  account  in  resulting 
enforcement  and  penalty  procedures." 

(d)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(c)"  where  It  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(b) ",  and  by  striking  out 
"or  (b) "  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(b). 

(e)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d)  through  (])  as 
subsections   (b)    through   (h),  respectively. 

(f )  Section  28  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
siibsections: 

"(e)  (1)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  it  is  necessary  to  assist  employers 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  to  com- 
ply with  the  applicable  standards  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act  or 
standards  adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  20  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  technical  advice,  assistance,  and  con- 
sultation, either  directly  or  by  way  of  a 
grant,  to  such  employers  to  assist  them  in  so 
complying. 

"(2)  The  assistance  provided  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  Include  the  actual  cost  of 
devices  or  procedxwes  required  by  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  BE^WETT,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Brock.  Mr.   Brooke,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,     Mr.     Cannon,     Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Cur- 
NEY,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.   Pastore,   Mr.   Percy,   Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, Mr.  Taluadge,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.  Res.  236.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim  the  week  beginning  October  15. 
1972,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15  I  indicated  in  this  Chamber  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  a  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  October  15, 
1972  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 

I  now  send  that  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printer'  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  by  the 
fact  that  28  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  the  introduction  of 
this  proposal.  Hopefully,  this  resolution 
will  receive  early  consideration  and  ap- 
proval in  both  Houses  of  Congress  so  that 
the  executive  branch  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  have  ample  time  to  prepare  for 
the  obsei-vance  of  this  week  on  October 
15. 

Express  congressional  support  for  the 
commemoration  of  National  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Week  will  be  a  small  but  very 
meaningful  step  in  the  current  struggle 
against  drug  abuse  in  America.  The  Pres- 
ident and  the  people  deserve  this  support, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  present 
this  resolution  to  the  President  without 
undue  delay. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  RssoLTrrioN  236 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  national 
threat  of  drug  abuse,  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  period  of  special  emphasis 
on  this  problem,  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  October  16,  1972 
as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  period  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     1295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1295.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Amistad  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

S.  1447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1447,  the  San  Diego  and  Orange  County 
Marine  Sanctuary  Act. 

S.  1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  the 
Senator  from  Oklcdioma  (Mi.  Harris) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1734,  the 
Forest  Lands  Restoration  and  Protec- 
tion Act. 

S.  3049 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  3049,  a  bUl  to  provide  minimum 
standards  in  connection  with  certain 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  correctional,  penal,  and  pretrial 
detention  institutions  and  facilities. 

S.    3050 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3050,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  to  certain  cities 
where  the  need  to  combat  crime  is  the 
greatest  as  determined  by  certain  eligi- 
bility criteria  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3051 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams*. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  MoNDALE)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3051,  a  bill  to  encourage 
criminal  justice  professions  development, 
particularly  in  regard  to  needs  within 
the  corrections  systems  professional  per- 
sonnel areas. 

S.  3227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3227,  a  bill 
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to  amend  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  business  deduction  under 
section  162  for  certain  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  to  enable  an 
individual  to  be  gainfully  employed. 


B.  3S17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3517,  a  bill  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  relating  to  Fed- 
eral criminal  penalties  for  private  pos- 
session and  use  of  marihuana. 

S.  3630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3630,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  recognize  the  difference 
in  hazards  to  employees  between  the 
heavy  construction  industry  and  the  light 
residential  construction  industry. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  304— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  TERMI- 
NATION OF  THE  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 
let's  end  the  national  state  op  emergency 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  303— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  NAMING 
THE  ADDITIONAL  SENATE  OFFICE 
BUILDING  THE  "STYLES  BRIDGES 
OFFIC^E  BUILDING" 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  about  a 
week  ago  a  measure  was  introduced  re- 
garding the  name  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Shortly  thereafter.  I  introduced 
a  bill  with  reference  to  naming  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  but  discovered 
that,  by  uanimous  consent,  the  first  bill 
v/as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  and  my  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  resolution  that  I  now  submit  is  part 
of  the  bill.  These  two  bills,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  would  be  considered  by  the 
same  committee  and,  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  I 
am  sending  to  the  desk  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and.  without 
objection,  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  303 

Resolved,  That  insofar  as  concerns  the 
Senate,  the  additional  office  building  for  the 
United  States  Senate  constructed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Second  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1948,  approved  June  25,  1948 
(62  Stat.  1028),  including  the  extension  to 
such  building  authorized  by  Public  Law  85- 
691,  approved  August  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  496. 
496),  is  hereby  designated,  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Styles  Bridges  Office  Building." 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  rule,  regulation,  document, 
map,  or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  additional  office 
building  for  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Styles  Bridges  Office  Building. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  place  an  appropriate  marker  or  in- 
scription at  a  suitable  location  or  locations 
within  the  additional  office  building  for  the 
United  States  Senate  to  commemorate  and 
designate  such  building  as  provided  herein. 
Expenses  Incurred  in  connection  therewith 
shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  said  committee. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Pell,  Hart,  Church, 
Gravel,  Eagleton,  Cooper,  Stevenson, 
Williams,  Javits,  Mansfield.  Hartke. 
Case.  Chiles.  Cranston,  and  myself,  I 
submit  a  resolution  which  is  20  years 
overdue.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  last 
year,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  15  other 
Senators,  I  submitted  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27  to  establish  a  special 
joint  committee  to  study  the  effects  of 
terminating  the  state  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  President  Harry  Tru- 
man in  1950.  Today  I  am  introducing  a 
revised  version  of  that  resolution  which 
reflects  its  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  a  variety  of  con- 
cerned citizens  and  groups  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  we 
are  still  in  a  state  of  national  emergency 
proclaimed  in  the  depth  of  the  Korean 
war.  And  that  while  the  Korean  war  has 
passed  into  history,  the  emergency  pro- 
claimed to  deal  with  that  war  remains  in 
force. 

Based  on  authority  granted  by  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act  of  1933,  a  Presi- 
dent can,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  de- 
claring a  national  emergency,  assume  a 
vast  web  of  powers  rendering  the  Con- 
gress expendable.  This  is  not  simply  an 
interesting  anachronism  without  prac- 
tical force.  The  powers  available  to  the 
President  under  this  state  of  emergency 
are  not  trivial— fully  some  200  special 
powers  accrue  to  the  President  from  it. 
In  January  1968,  for  example.  President 
Johnson  used  it  to  control  American  in- 
vestments abroad  in  an  effort  to  ease  that 
year's  balance-of-payments  crisis.  In 
February  1971,  President  Nixon  invoked 
the  same  authority  to  suspend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

In  this  past  year,  we  have  witnessed 
a  striking  application  of  Presidential 
emergency  powers.  With  a  single  speech 
on  August  15,  President  Nixon  did  more 
than  months  of  Senate  hearings  to 
dramatize  the  enormous  arsenal  of 
powers  within  the  grasp  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Wielding  authority  granted  him  by 
law,  the  President  drastically  changed 
the  economic  course  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  By  the  time  Congress  re- 
tm-ned  3  weeks  later,  it  was  required  to 
legislate  in  a  radically  altered  political 
and  economic  context. 

While  the  President's  new  economic 
policies  represent  a  bold  and  necessary 
response  to  a  serious  crisis  and  they  have 
my  support,  the  powers  he  was  able  to 
invoke  emphasize  anew  the  scope  of  au- 
thority which  Congress  has  relinquished 
to  the  Office  of  the  President.  In  thus 
adding  power  over  the  dollar  to  his  com- 
mand of  American  military  forces  and 
his  influence  over  mass  media,  the  Pres- 
ident has  lent  support  to  the  conclusion 


of  Prof.  Duane  Lockard.  chairman  of 
the  department  of  politics  at  Princeton, 
that — 

In  essence  the  Presidency  has  become  an 
elective  kingship  with  decisive  power  In  a 
broad  range  of  matters  ...  He  can  start  a 
war  or  end  one;  he  can  breathe  life  Into  a 
domestic  project  or  smother  it. 

This  situation  is  not  without  legis- 
lative precedent.  Alas.  Congress  has  fre- 
quently been  accomplice  in  its  own 
decline,  conceding  initiatives  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  tolerating  procedural  abuses 
when  their  ends  were  agreeable.  One 
need  only  name  the  Formosa  resolution 
of  1955,  the  Middle  East  resolution  of 
1957,  the  Cuba  resolution  of  1962,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  1964  to 
illustrate  how  readily  Congress  delivered 
up  to  the  President  large  elements  of  its 
constitutional  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  which  I 
am  introducing  today  seeks  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance  between  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress.  It  estab- 
lishes a  bipartisan  Senate  committee  to 
study  the  problems  which  may  arise  as 
the  result  of  terminating  our  protracted 
state  of  national  emergency  and  to  con- 
sider the  necessary  or  desirable  legisla- 
tive actions  toward  this  end.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions would,  among  other  things,  have 
the  effect  of  restoring  to  Congress  its 
full  constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  would  clearly  deflne  a 
national  emergency.  Together  with  the 
war  powers  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  April,  this  would  serve  to  as- 
sure that  emergency  powers  would  only 
be  applied  for  the  duration  of  genuine 
emergencies. 

In  the  effort  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional balance  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government, 
the  war  powers  bill  and  now  the  emer- 
gency powers  resolution,  represent  a  good 
start.  We  must  press  forward  to  see  them 
passed  this  year.  And  we  must  repel  any 
effort  to  bring  them  into  the  arena  of 
partisan  politics  in  this  election  year. 
Restoring  to  Congress  its  constitutional 
responsibility  is  an  effort  which  must  be 
joined  by  RepubUcans  and  Democrats, 
hberals  and  conservatives.  Can  we  really 
afford  the  cavalier  disdain  of  George 
Washington  Plunkett,  a  Tammany  Hall 
wardheeler  who  once  asked: 


What's  the  Constitution  among  friends? 

I  believe  not.  I  believe  it  is  now  our 
task  to  press  on  in  trying  to  make  the 
Constitution  work — among  friends. 

Mr.  President,  upon  introduction  of 
my  emergency  powers  resolution  last 
year,  I  spoke  at  length  about  the  long 
and  lamentable  history  of  accumulation 
of  power  in  the  office  of  the  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  up  my  colleague's 
time  today  by  reiterating  my  remarks, 
but  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  my  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Ma.  Mathias 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  President,  last  year.  Con- 
gress revoked  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
of  1964.  It  was  a  first  step  in  the  long-o\er- 
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due  effort  to  restore  to  Congress  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution  for  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace. 

In  February  of  this  year.  Senator  Javlts 
Introduced  S.  731,  A  Bill  to  Regulate  Unde- 
clared War.  Also  In  February,  Senator  Church 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  to  re- 
peal the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1955.  I  was 
pleased  to  co-sponsor  both.  In  the  next  weeks, 
I  shall  introduce  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Middle  East  Resolution  of  1957  and  the  Cuba 
resolution  of  1962. 

Today,  I  rise  to  present  a  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  aimed  at  terminating  the 
state  of  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
President  Truman  in  December,  1950  in  the 
depths  of  the  Korean  War.  It  is  a  sad  para- 
dox that  this  country  has  remained  officially 
in  a  state  of  emergency  since  that  time.  In- 
deed. It  may  be  iisef  ul  at  this  point  briefly  to 
review  how  Congress — with  barely  a  whim- 
per— relinquished  important  parts  of  Its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  office  of  the 
President. 

On  May  9.  1933,  at  a  mcxnent  of  dire  De- 
pression emergency,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
convened  the  Congress  and  demanded.  In  ef- 
fect, that  it  revamp  the  Constitution  before 
midnight.  The  purpose  of  the  reform  was  to 
make  Congress — and  the  Constitution — op- 
tional at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  as 
the  national  Interest  required. 

The  demand  came  as  part  of  the  Emergency 
Banking  Act,  an  omnibus  bill  reorganizing 
the  nation's  then  collapsing  banking  system 
and  retroactively  legitimizing  the  President's 
Bank  Holiday  proclamation  of  three  days  be- 
fore. Referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — with  instructions  that  it  be  re- 
ported out  in  an  hour — the  bill  was  not 
printed  and  was  not  available  for  Senators 
to  read.  Senator  Long  complained  that  he 
did  not  know  what  was  In  it  until  It  was  read 
by  the  clerk.  Most  Senators  Indicated  that 
they  had  grave  reservations  about  what  they 
understood  to  be  the  bill's  provisions  and 
Senator  Long  protested  the  extraordinary 
powers  it  granted  to  the  President.  But  in  the 
extremity  of  the  crisis  at  hand.  Congress  felt 
it  had  to  act  immediately  as  the  President 
demanded.  The  bill  was  passed  by  both 
houses  before  midnight  and  the  American 
constitutional  Republic  has  been  in  its 
Damoclean  shadow  ever  since. 

The  key  provision,  not  much  remarked  by 
the  Congress  at  the  time,  came  In  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  5b  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917.  As  enacted  In  1917,  Sec- 
tion 5b  shifted  from  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  regulate  trade  and  finan- 
cial transactions  between  Americans  and  for- 
eigners in  wartime.  The  1933  amendment  to 
6b  authorized  the  President — by  the  simple 
expedient  of  declaring  a  national  emer- 
gency— to  assume  In  peacetime  these  exten- 
sive wartime  emergency  powers. 

By  declaring  in  the  1933  amendment  that 
the  President  could  assume  emergency  pow- 
ers by  declaration  In  peace  time.  Congress 
established  a  principle  with  reverberations 
going  far  beyond  the  legislatioK  at  hand. 
For  the  courts  have  interpreted  the  prin- 
ciple as  ci  eating  a  virtually  unlimited  ex- 
ecutive prerogative  that  now  applies  to  some 
200  laws  granting  special  powers  to  the 
President  during  national  emergencies.  But 
neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  have  se* 
criteria  to  define  the  kind  of  crisis  which 
would  justify  invocation  of  these  multi- 
farious powers.  Since  1933  they  have  been 
available  essentially  as  the  President  wishes. 
In  accord  with  President  Roosevelt's  ap- 
proach, the  President  .s  left  to  determine  by 
himself  when  a  national  emergency  exists 
and  when  it  ends — when  the  executive 
should  have  access  to  the  near  dictatorial 
authority  conveyed  in  emergency  legisla- 
tion. The  President  decides  when  he  should 
share  power  with  Congress  as  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes,  and  when  Congress  '•^n  b^ 
made  optional  by  proclamation. 


This  assignment  of  emergeucy  powers  has 
worked  very  smoothly  over  the  years.  Since 
that  dire  extremity  of  1933,  there  have  been 
six  Presidents — four  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans. They  have  disagreed  on  many 
issues.  But  they  have  beea  unanimous  on 
the  question  of  when  the  country  Is  In  a 
state  of  national  emergency  and  when  the 
Congress,  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues,  is  op- 
tional. Their  answer,  quite  simply  put — In 
a  word — is:  always.  In  the  last  37  years,  the 
country  has  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  and  peace.  But  Presidential 
powers  have  been  continuously  "at  war."  Not 
once  during  that  period  ha:  a  President  al- 
lowed his  special  powers  to  lapse.  The  re- 
sult, described  by  Jeffrey  O.  MUler  and  John 
R.  Garson  In  an  exceUent  article  in  the 
February  1970  Issue  of  the  Boston  CoUege 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Law  Review,  is 
that  "some  60  percent  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation have  lived  their  entire  lives  under 
a  continuous  unbroken  chain  of  national 
emergencies." 

A   court    did   Judicially    acknowledge In 

1962 — that  the  Depression  had  ended.  But 
no  authority  has  yet  recognized  the  end  of 
the  Korean  emergency,  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  December  16,  1950  and  still 
in  effect  today.  Since  the  President  declared 
with  reference  to  Korea  that  "world  conquest 
by  communist  Imperialism  Is  the  goal  of  the 
forces  of  aggression,"  the  State  Department 
has  Interpreted  the  emergency  as  meaning 
the  Cold  War. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  not  lim- 
ited the  emergency  powers  to  military  mat- 
ters affecting  the  protracted  conflict  with  the 
Communists.  The  Korean  authority.  In  fact, 
was  most  recently  Invoked  In  1968  in  rela- 
tion to  our  economic  competition  with  our 
European  allies.  President  Johnson  felt  he 
would  have  difficulty  securing  from  Congress 
the  broad  powers  he  needed  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  which  had  been  emerging  for  several 
years  In  the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
Yet  the  Constitution  clearly  reserves  to  the 
Legislative  branch  all  powers  for  regulating 
Foreign  Commerce.  So  the  President  Invoked 
the  emergency  powers  granted  In  1960  In  re- 
lation to  the  Korean  war  and  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  11387,  "GoKprning  Certain  Trans- 
fers Abroad."  The  Department  of  Commerce 
Immediately  Issued  the  Foreign  Direct  In- 
vestment Regulations  (FDIR) .  The  Executive 
Order  and  the  FDIR  restrict  the  amounts  of 
capital  that  American  Investors  may  transfer 
to  or  accumulate  in  fcHrelgn  affiliates  and  com- 
pel repatriation  of  short  term  liquid  balances 
such  as  foreign  bank  deposits. 

Without  citation  of  the  Korean  war  pow- 
ers, these  measures  clearly  represent  an  un- 
constitutional encroachment  on  legislative 
authority.  The  coxu-ts  have  upheld  them, 
however,  and  they  remain  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  Is  currently  the  law  of  the  land, 
therefore;  that  the  state  of  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  President  Truman  in 
1950  In  relation  to  the  Korean  conflict  can 
be  Invoked  In  relation  to  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  18  years  later.  Similarly,  regu- 
lations against  gold  hoarding,  activated  by 
the  Depression  emergency,  are  continued  un- 
der the  1950  proclamation.  Other  measures 
Invoked  under  5b  pursuant  to  the  Korean 
proclamation  Include  the  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol Regulations,  the  Egyptian  Assets  Contrcrf 
Regulations,  and  the  Cuban  Assets  Control 
Regulations.  The  Cuban  trade  embargo  of 
1962  was  also  based  in  part  on  the  1950 
emergency. 

Among  the  nearly  200  other  Emergency 
laws  are  measures  permitting  the  President 
to  sell  stocks  of  strategic  materials,  revoke 
leases  on  real  and  personal  property,  suspend 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  broad- 
casting stations,  detain  enlisted  troops  be- 
yond the  term  of  their  enlistments,  detail 
military  men  to  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  and  exercise  control  over  consumer 
credit.  Among  hundreds  of  local  properties 


available  to  the  Executive,  the  President  may 
take  over  parte  of  Howard  University,  and  In 
my  own  state  of  Maryland,  he  may  close  Fort 
McHenry — the  birthplace  of  the  "Star  Spang- 
led Banner" — and  "use  It  for  such  period 
thereafter  as  the  public  needs  may  require." 
These  powers  infringe  on  so  many  crucial 
constituUonal  rights  and  principles  that  col- 
lectively they  may  be  seen  as  placing  our 
system  of  democratic  government  In  Jeop- 
ardy. Certainly  the  deprivation  of  ri^ts  and 
property  is  authorized  without  due  process. 
But  perhaps  most  important,  these  measia^s 
threaten  the  Constitutional  balance  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Because  a  state  of  official  emer- 
gency has  obtained  continuously  since 
1933 — and  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts  to 
vaUdata  actions  imrelated  to  the  original 
crisis — the  national  emergeucy  powers  have 
accumulated  and  become  insututlonalized 
in  the  executive.  The  Presidency,  already  en- 
hanced by  modem  trends,  has  been  further 
aggrandized  by  the  paradox  of  the  continu- 
ous emergency. 

Unless  we  accept  the  principle  of  an  op- 
tional Constitution  and  an  optional  Con- 
gress, we  must  reject  the  concept  of  national 
emergencies  declarable  by  the  President  at 
his  discretion  in  peace  time  without  termi- 
nation dates.  Since  this  concept  has  been 
upheld  In  essence  by  the  Courte,  It  Is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  recover  by  legislation  the 
constitutional  role  that  It  has  allowed  the 
executive  to  usurp.  We  must  reassert  the 
principle  that  emergency  powers  are  avail- 
able only  for  brief  periods  when  Congress  is 
unable  to  act  and  for  purposes  directly  re- 
lated to  the  emergency  at  hand. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  We  discover 
that  the  continuous  and  cumulative  and  in- 
stitutionalized emergency  is  also  almost  ir- 
revocable. So  many  executive  agencies  and 
procedures  are  rooted  in  emergency  powers 
that  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  rescind  them 
without  major  administrative  disruptions. 
With  this  m  mind,  the  distinguished  Ma- 
jority Leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  joined  with  me 
during  the  last  session  In  SJ.  Resolution 
166,  a  resolution  which,  among  other  things, 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  special  committee 
to  explore  with  the  executive  the  conse- 
quences of  terminating  the  Korean  Emer- 
gency. In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cambodia  In- 
cursion, however,  our  proposals  were  not 
acted  upon.  And  so  I  am  now  re-introduclng 
the  resolution  as  a  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution. It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions terminating  the  state  of  national 
emergency. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  commission's 
recommendations  would,  among  other  things, 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  Congress  Its 
full  constitutional  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  would  clearly  define  a  national 
emeregency.  Together  with  S-731.  An  Act 
to  Regulate  Undeclared  War,  which  was  In- 
troduced m  February  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  JavUs,  this 
would  serve  to  asstue  that  emergency  powers 
would  only  be  applied  for  the  duration  of 
genuine  emergencies.  The  Constitution  did 
not  envision  a  state  of  national  emergency 
to  be  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  Con- 
gress will  not  find  It  easy  to  maintain  its 
historic  constitutional  role  In  the  modern 
age.  Modern  communications,  national  in- 
terdependence, and  International  Involve- 
ment coverage  to  enhance  the  Presidency; 
real  emergencies  continually  arise  requiring 
the  kind  of  decisive  response  the  executive 
Is  best  equipped  to  give.  But  if  the  Congress 
allows  these  national  executive  advantages 
to  be  expanded  by  speclM  emergency  powers 
responding  to  unspecified  emergencies  with- 
out determination  or  limit,  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment may  be  irreparably  broken. 
I  believe  that  we  do  face  today  a  national 
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emergency — even  a  paradoxically  continuous 
one.  It  emerged  during  the  depression  and 
has  been  with  us  for  several  decades.  It  is  a 
crisis  that  throws  our  whole  system  of  Con- 
stitutional government  Into  Jeopardy.  This 
emergency — if  I  may  use  the  term  so  loosely — 
Is  the  atrophy  of  Congress.  It  is  not  an  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  the  decisive  exercise 
of  executive  powers.  It  calls  for  the  decisive 
recovery  of  legislative  powers. 

Only  Congress  can  redeem  Itself;  but  In 
serving  Itself,  It  can  also  save  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  I  believe  that  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  to  save  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
our  country. 

S.  Res.  304 

Whereas,  the  existence  of  the  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  16. 1960,  is  directly  related 
to  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  our  national  security,  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  knovim  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "special  com- 
mittee"). 

(b)  The  special  conMnlttee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(c)  The  special  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  Ita 
members.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
special  conunlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  the  special  committee  may  fix  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony.  Vacancies  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  special  committee  shall  not 
affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  special 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
special  committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
terminating  the  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  December  16.  1960,  and  announced  in 
Presidential  Proclamation  Numbered  2914, 
dated  the  same  date.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  investigation  the  special  com- 
mittee shall: 

(1)  consult  and  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers; 

(2)  consider  the  problems  which  may  arise 
as  the  result  of  terminating  such  national 
emergency;  and 

(3)  consider  what  administrative  or  legis- 
lative actions  might  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able as  the  result  of  terminating  such  na- 
tional emergency.  Including  consideration  of 
the  desirability  and  consequences  of  termi- 
nating special  legislative  powers  that  were 
conferred  on  the  President  and  other  of- 
ficers, bocurds,  and  conunlssions  as  the  result 
of  the  President  proclaiming  a  national 
emergency. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  special  committee  is  authorized  from 
'  date  of  agreement  to  this  Resolution  through 
February  28,  1973.  In  Ita  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel.  (3) 
to  hold  such  hearings.  (4)  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (5)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documenta,  (0)  to  take  such  tes- 
timony. (7)  to  procure  the  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  (8)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Oovemment  depart- 


ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  person- 
nel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
anta,  or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  The  special  committee  shall  report 
Its  findings,  together  vrtth  such  reconunen- 
datlons  for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1973. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  special  commit- 
tee imder  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
special  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SE1«ATE   BESOLUnON    273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 273.  relating  to  extension  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  include  under- 
ground testing. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1023 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations  for 
certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1204 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ocnd 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  in  connection  with  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  effort  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
proposals  which  are  presently  pending 
before  executive  meetings  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  substitute  bill  as  introduced  here 
will  provide  an  alternative  proposal  to 
what  is  now  before  the  committee,  in  ef- 
fect retaining  present  coverage  and  stag- 
gering the  increase  in  minimum  wages  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  carried  out  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is.  in  my  opinion,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  both  trying  to  fight  inflation  and 
also  to  give  some  substance  to  the  econ- 
omy, a  measure  which  would  be  far  more 
fruitful  in  accomplishing  its  goals  than 
the  one  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1204 

Strike  aU  material  after  the  enacting 
claiise,  and  In  lieu  thereof,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

INCKXASE   IN    minimum    WAGE 

Nonagrlcultural  Employees 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendmenta  of  1972. 
and  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  thereafter, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section;" 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972; 

"(2)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  such  effective  date;  and 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  there- 
after." 

Agricultural  Employees 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  6(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972 
and  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  thereafter." 

Employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  substituting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs 2(A)  and  2(B)  : 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendmenta  of  1972 
Increased  by  12.6  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  piusuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
paragraph  (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
menta of  1972,  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applica- 
ble to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  industry  committee  ap- 
pointed under  Section  5,  whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  under  paragraph  (A),  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  Paragraph  (A),  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  12.6  per  cen- 
tum of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendmenta  of  1972 
unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  review  committee  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (C)." 

Employees  In  the  Canal  Zone 

Sec.  5.  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  if  such  employee  is  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  not  less  than  $1.60  per  hour." 

EXPANDING    employment    OPPOaTXWITIES 
FOR   TOtTTHS 

Special  minimum,  wages  for  employees  under 
18  and  students 

Sec.  6.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum 
wage  rates  required  by  section  6(a)(1)  or 
6(b),  any  employer  may,  in  compliance  with 
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applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ  any  em- 
ployee— 

"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  im>ply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  is  (J)  undo-  the  age  of  18  or  (11) 
a  fuUtlme  student  under  the  age  of  21, 
at  a  wage  rate  which  Is  not  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section  or 
J  1.60  per  hour,   whichever  is  higher. 

"(3)  Notwithstandlog  the  minimum  wage 
rates  required  by  section  6(a)(6),  any  em- 
ployer may,  In  compliance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws,  employ  In  agricultiire  any 
employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  such  rates  would  s^ply  but 
for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  Is  (1)  under  the  age  of  18  or  (U) 
a  full-time  student  under  the  age  of  21, 
at  a  wage  rate  which  is  not  less  than  80  per- 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  minimum 
wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  section  or  $1.30 
per  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  for  such 
employees  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa  shall  be  60  per  centum 
of  the  Industry  wage  order  rate  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  them:  Provided,  that  in  no  case 
shall  such  special  minimum  wage  be  less  than 
that  provided  for  under  a  wage  order  issued 
prior  to  the  elective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1972." 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  Insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full-time 
employment  opportunities  of  persons  other 
than  those  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
authorized  by  this  subsection  Is  applicable." 

MISCEIXANEOUS 

Eqvial  Pay  for  Executive,  Administrative  or 

Professional  Employees 
Sec.   7.   Section   13(a)    of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards    Act    of    1938.    as    amended.    Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "section  6"  the 
following: 

"(other  than  Section  6(d)  In  the  case 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)." 

Child  labor  in  Ag^riculture 

Sec.  8.  Section  13(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  while  he  Is  so  employed.  If 
such  employee — 

"(A)  is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person;  or 

"(B)  is  employed  on  the  same  farm  at 
which  his  parent  or  person  standing  in  place 
of  his  parent  is  employed;  or 

"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
such  employment  is  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  person  standing  in 
place  of  his  parent;  or 

"(D)  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older." 
Resident  Employees  at  Apartment  Buildings 

Sec.  9.  Section  3(s)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"In  determining  whether  an  apartment 
building,  the  gross  annual  rentals  of  which 
are  less  than  $250,000,  is  part  of  an  'enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce'  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection,  the  fact  that 
the  owner  of  such  building  has  retained  a 
management  agent  to  perform  management 
services  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
such  building  shall  be  disregarded." 

INJUNCTIVE    AND    OTHER    EQUrTABIf   RELIEF 

Sec.  10.  Section  17  of  stich  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"iNJITNCnvX   AND    OTHER   EQTTITABLE   REUET 

"Sec.  17.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court  of 
Ouam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  section  16, 
including  in  the  case  of  violations  of  sec- 
tion 15(a)  (2)  the  restraint  of  any  withhold- 
ing of  payment  of  minimum  wages  or  over- 
time compensation  found  by  the  court  to  be 
due  to  employees  under  this  Act  (except 
sums  which  employees  are  barred  from  re- 
covering, at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  action  to  restrain  the  violations,  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Portal -to-Portal  Act  of  1947).  In  any  claim 
under  this  section  arising  out  of  willful 
violation  of  the  Act,  the  district  courts  may. 
In  addition  to  restraining  the  withholding 
of  payments  as  authorized  above,  award  as 
further  equitable  relief  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  mlnlmiim  wages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation found  to  be  due." 

TECHNICAI.   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  6(c)(2)(C)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  substituting  "1972"  for 
"1966". 

(b)  Section  6(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  repealed 
and  section  6(c)  (4)  Is  renumbered  6(c)  (3). 

(c)  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  Section  7(a  (1)  is  renumbered  7(a). 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  Section  14(d)  is  renumbered  14(c). 

(e)  Section  18(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6(b)",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  e(a)(6)",  and  by  striking 
out  "section  7(a)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  7(a) ." 

effective  date 
Sec  12.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OP 
GOVERNOR  WALLACE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  all  Senators  share  my  shock  at  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Gov.  George 
Wallace.  Have  they  not  already  done  so, 
I  believe  they  wUl  be  interested  to  read 
the  commentary  on  this  reprehensible 
act  by  ABC's  Harry  Reasoner.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  commentary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMIfENTABT     BT     HaRRT     RXASONER    ON    THE 

"ABC  Evening  News  With  Howard  K. 
Smtth  and  Habrt  Reasoner"  on  May  16, 
1972 

I'd  Uke  to  say  a  couple  of  words  in  behalf 
of  the  country.  I'm  sure  that  a  number  of 
comments  have  already  gotten  into  print 
about  the  dark  streak  of  violence  in  the 
American  soxil  and  it's  easy  to  understand 
why.  After  yesterday  we  all  do  come  back  to 
the  question:  "Are  we,  after  all,  only  the 
world's  largest  banana  republic?"  WeU,  we 
may  be,  but  it's  not  because  of  some  dark 
inbred  streak  of  violence. 

What  our  problem  is,  Is  not  that  we  are 
somehow  more  violent,  more  gun-lovlng,  than 
other  people — our  problem  is  that  we  have 
something  over  200  mUllon  people,  that  we 
have  something  less  than  adequate  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  that  we  have  a  greater  diver- 


sity of  people  and  aspirations  than  any  other 
major  nation,  and  that  in  consequence  we 
have  more  than  the  average  number  of  nuts 
nuinlng  around  looee.  In  at  least  two  of  the 
major  poUtlcal  assassinations  of  the  '60's,  and 
apparently  again  in  yesterday's  attempt,  the 
villain  was  not  the  employee  or  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  organized  hate — he  was  a  loose 
screw  in  society's  machine,  working  for  noth- 
ing except  his  own  pathology. 

It's  not  an  excuse,  it's  an  explanation.  And 
when  I  say  I  am  speaking  In  behalf  of  the 
cotmtry,  what  I  hope  is  that  we  vrould  not 
give  up  our  aspirations  because  they  are  pro- 
foundly difficult. 

We  have  lost  far  too  many  people  In  politi- 
cal life  out  of  violence  In  the  last  60  years — 
do2«ns,  I  suppose,  and  we  should  be  highly 
self-crlUcal— self-criUcal,  but  not  really  In- 
terested in  criticism  from  countries  where  the 
law  has  presided  over  the  murder  of  millions. 

No  one  else,  ever,  now,  or  in  history,  has 
had  either  our  problems  or  our  opportunities. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  too  bad 
for  us  to  lapse  into  hypochondria  and  mas- 
ochism, the  easy  way  to  avoid  solving  the 
problems  or  achieving  the  opportunities." 


BLACK  LUNG  BTT.T. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  greatly  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
decided  to  sign  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1972.  By  signing  the  measure,  the 
President  helped  to  correct  years  of  in- 
justice, and  he  brought  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  miners  and  their  families. 

After  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President, 
I  contacted  the  White  House  on  four 
occasions.  I  telegrammed  the  President 
on  Wednesday,  May  10;  spoke  to  him  by 
telephone  at  his  Camp  David,  Md.,  re- 
treat on  Wednesday,  May  17;  met  with 
three  top  White  House  aides  on  Thurs- 
day. May  18;  and  met  privately  with  the 
President  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
May  18. 

On  each  of  those  occasions,  I  urged 
that  the  President  sign  the  bill,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  pressure  from  gov- 
ernmental agencies  that  it  be  vetoed. 

The  President,  by  his  action  last  Sat- 
urday, indicated  that  he  imderstands 
that  this  benefits  act  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  program  for  miners 
with  pneumoconiosis.  It  also  is  necessary 
to  correct  the  oversights  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969, 
which  excluded  children  and  orphans  of 
miners  disabled  by  black  lung.  The  new 
bill  includes  such  children. 

I  heartily  commend  the  President  for 
taking  the  humanitarian  view  of  this  bill. 


DUBIOUS  PREMISE  FOR  BUSING 
REPUTED 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27,  in  a  major  policy  statement  cai  edu- 
cation, I  referred  to  the  well  known  Cole- 
man report,  which  purported  to  indicate 
that  black  exposure  to  a  white  environ- 
ment was  necessary  for  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  As  a  direct  result  of 
conclusions  drawn  from  this  report,  mas- 
sive busing  was  ordered  in  many  cities. 

David  J.  Armor,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Harvard,  was  one  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  original  Coleman  report. 
Armor  has  now  completed  an  additional 
study  on  the  subject  based  on  projects 
in  five  Northern  cities  which  concludes 
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that  achievement  scores  of  black  stu- 
dents have  not  been  raised  by  such  meas- 
ures. The  report  goes  a  step  further  to 
show  that  in  several  cases,  busing  experi- 
ments have  led  to  a  serious  worsening  of 
race  relations  rather  than  otherwise.  Is 
it  not  time  that  we  face  facts  and  admit 
that  not  only  is  massive  busing  for  racial 
balance  opposed  by  a  majority  of  par- 
ents, but  also  that  it  is  f  aiUng  to  produce 
any  of  the  desired  results? 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  article 
entitled  "Study  Casts  Doubts  on  Busing," 
published  In  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Study  Casts  Doubt  on  Busing 
(By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 

A  major  study  of  school  desegregation  by 
busing  in  five  Northern  cities  concludes  that 
achievement  test  scores  of  black  students 
have  not  been  raised.  Moreover,  the  busing 
experiments,  in  several  cases,  have  led  to  a 
worsening  of  race  relations,  rather  than  an 
Improvement. 

The  study  reports  that  the  grades  of  Negro 
students  generally  fell  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  predominantly  white  schools  be- 
cause grading  standards  were  higher. 

Black  youngsters  in  these  schools,  the 
study  says,  have  a  stronger  sense  of  racial 
Identity  and  a  greater  desire  for  black  sepa- 
ratism than  do  students  in  predominantly 
black  schools. 

The  report  suggests  that  much  of  the  re- 
search on  race  and  education  done  before 
the  late  1960s  and  widely  used  in  court  Inte- 
gration decisions  is  now  outdated  because  It 
falls  to  take  into  account  the  new  militancy 
and  pride  of  many  black  students. 

The  64-page  study  was  written  by  David  J. 
Armor,  an  associate  professor  of  sociology  at 
Harvard  University  who  previously  had  con- 
ducted research  for  the  VS.  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

It  includes  research  on  a  city-suburb  de- 
segregation program  in  Boston,  which  Armor 
conducted  himself,  plus  data  on  similar  pro- 
grams in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Riverside,  Calif.,  and  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Overall,  about  6,000  students,  ranging  from 
grades  one  to  12,  have  participated  in  these 
busing  programs.  The  data  that  Armor  com- 
piled from  1966  to  1971  follows  the  children 
for  from  one  to  five  years. 

Armor's  study  has  been  presented  at  a 
seminar  at  Harvard,  and  It  Is  scheduled  for 
publication  this  summer  in  The  Public  Inter- 
est magazine. 

He  said  in  an  Interview  that  his  study  Is 
the  largest  showing  the  "before  and  after" 
effect  of  long-term  busing  projects  by  using 
the  same  tests  to  compare  bused  children 
with  others. 

In  the  mid-1960s  Armor  worked  on  a  gov- 
ernment research  project,  headed  by  James  S. 
Coleman,  which  compUed  a  massive  report  on 
race  and  education.  The  report  concluded 
that  lower-class  black  students  make  some 
academic  gains  In  predominantly  middle- 
class  white  schools. 

But  In  his  new  study  Armor  notes  that  the 
tests  Coleman  used  w«'e  all  given  at  the 
same  time — in  the  fall  of  1965.  Thus,  con- 
clusions about  the  effect  of  Integration  were 
made,  he  said,  by  comparing  yoimgsters  In 
schools  with  different  proportions  of  black 
and  white  students,  rather  than  by  following 
the  same  children  after  they  had  switched 
from  a  predominantly  black  school  to  a  pre- 
dominantly white  one. 

"NO   SIGNIFICANT   GArNS"     - 

In  four  of  the  programs  he  studied.  Armor 
said  black  children  bused  to  suburban  schools 
made  "no  significant  gains"  when  compared 
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to  other  black  students  who  stayed  in  inner- 
city  schools  at  to  whites  who  took  the  same 
achievement  tests. 

In  the  fifth  program,  Hartford,  the  results 
were  mixed.  Negro  children  In  suburban 
schools  did  better  In  some  grades.  But  In 
others,  the  children  In  their  neighborhood 
schools  scoreo  higher. 

Armor,  whose  prime  field  of  work  is  re- 
search methods  and  statistics,  said  he  also 
reviewed  rejwrti:,  on  over  a  dozen  other  de- 
segregation programs.  Including  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  Rochest^,  N.Y.  All  of  them,  he 
said,  were  seriously  flawed,  either  by  Includ- 
ing different  tests  at  different  times  or  by 
not  having  a  control  group  against  which  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  students  who  wne 
bused. 

Besides  the  data  on  achievement,  Armcw's 
study  contains  the  results  of  questionnaires 
and  psychological  tests  given  to  measure 
chUdren's  attitudes  toward  themselves  and 
toward  other  races. 

Contrary  to  expectations  based  on  earlier 
research.  Armor  said  the  aspirations  of  black 
children  were  slightly  lower  in  mostly  white 
schools  than  In  all  black  ones.  But  in  both 
types  of  schools,  he  said,  their  ambitions — 
for  whlte-oollar  Joba  and  a  college  educa- 
tion— were  generally  high. 

One  factM  in  the  slight  decline,  he  said, 
may  be  the  lower  grades  that  many  Negro 
students  get  in  predominantly  white  schools. 
He  said  that  in  his  study  their  marks  aver- 
aged about  half  a  grade  lower  In  these 
schools — about  C,  compared  to  a  B-minus 
average  in  the  mostly  black  schools. 

"Since  black  students  are  behind  white 
students  (on  standard  achievement  tests)," 
he  said,  "we  should  expect  their  grades  to  fall 
when  they  are  taken  from  the  competition 
in  an  all-black  school  to  the  competition  In 
a  predominantly  white  school." 

In  the  meas\ires  of  racial  attitudes.  Armor 
said  the  data  indicated  that  "Integration 
heightens  racial  identity  and  consciousness 
(and)  enhances  ideologies  that  promote 
racial  segregation." 

This  finding,  he  said,  is  "the  converse  .  .  . 
(of  one  of  the  central  sociological  hypotheses 
In  integration  policy  .  .  .  that  Integration 
should  reduce  racial  stereotypes.  Increase 
tolerance,  and  generally  Improve  race  rela- 
tions." 

Instead,  he  said,  "the  effect  is  the  opposite." 

One  Indicator  of  this,  he  said,  was  the 
question  he  asked  black  students  in  Boston: 
"If  you  could  be  in  any  school  you  wanted, 
how  many  students  would  be  white?" 

Among  those  bused  to  suburban  schools 
the  proportion  wanting  a  school  less  than 
half  white  increased  from  61  per  cent  to  81 
per  cent  between  1968  and  1970.  For  a  group 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  stayed  in 
city  schools,  the  proportion  Increased  less 
markedly — from  47  per  cent  to  66  per  cent. 

The  bused  students  also  became  "much 
more  likely  to  support  the  idea  of  black 
power,"  Armor  said,  and  between  1969  and 
1970,  they  reported  "less  friendliness  from 
whites,  more  free  time  spent  with  members 
of  their  own  race,  more  incidents  of  preju- 
dice, and  less  frequent  dating  with  white 
students." 

"In  other  words,"  he  concluded,  "the 
longer  the  contact  with  whites,  the  fewer 
the  kinds  of  interracial  experiences  that 
might  lead  to  a  general  improvement  of 
racial  tolerance." 

He  said  the  trend  is  "clearest"  for  older 
black  students,  but  also  occurred  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  "It  seems  to  be  true  for 
whites  also,"  he  said,  "Insofar  as  their  sup- 
port for  the  integration  program  decreases 
and  own-race  preferences  increase  as  con- 
tact Increases." 

Even  though  "In  the  formal  sense  .  .  . 
aU  races  are  treated  equally"  in  an  integrated 
school.  Armor  said  the  Integration  Itself  "does 
very  little  in  the  short  term  to  eliminate  the 


socio-economic  and  academic  status  differen- 
tials." Thus,  he  said,  stereotyped  beliefs  can 
be  reinforced. 

"For  black  students,"  he  said,  "initial 
stereotypes  abo".t  white  students  as  snob- 
bish, superior,  and  straight  may  be  pairtially 
confirmed  by  actual  experience;  the  same 
may  be  true  for  white  stereotypes  of  black 
students  as  non-intellectual,  hostUe,  and 
having  different  moral  standards." 

Pride  in  their  own  culture,  he  said,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  change 
In  black  attitudes,  especially  those  of  young 
Negroes,  during  the  past  decade. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,"  he  added  "to  view 
the  Increased  racial  solidarity  of  black  stu- 
dents as  a  completely  negative  finding 
(for)  ...  a  certain  amount  of  culture 
conflict  (is)  inevitable  and  even  necessary 
If  an  Integrated  society  is  to  be  realized." 

Armor,  who  Is  white  and  lives  In  a  Boston 
suburb,  said  his  own  children  attend  a  school 
to  which  black  youngsters  are  bused  in  a 
voluntary  program,  and  he  urged  that  such 
programs  be  continued. 

In  his  study  Armor  also  presents  data  from 
two  reports  showing  that  black  students  in 
suburban  schools  are  more  likely  to  go  to 
prestige  colleges  than  those  attending  inner- 
city  schools.  This  "channeling  effect",  he 
said,  supports  one  of  the  hoped-for  gains  of 
Integration. 

But,  Armor  said,  the  "integration  policy 
model,"  advanced  by  sociologists  and  courts, 
also  contends  that  integration  will  "enhance 
black  achievement,  aspirations,  and  self- 
esteem,  and  (Improve)  race  relations." 

All  four  of  these  goals,  he  said,  have  "failed 
to  be  supported  by  the  data."  And  this,  he 
said,  "calls  into  question"  the  value  of  man- 
datory busing  programs. 


HOW  STUPID  CAN  WE  BE?  AND  HOW 
WISE  CAN  WE  BE? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  Fred  B.  Helms,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  bar  from 
Charlotte,  N.C..  spoke  to  the  Charlotte 
Kiwanis  Club  on  the  subject  of  Peace.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  talk,  entitled  "How  Stupid  Can  We 
Be?  And  How  Wise  Can  We  Be?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  Stupid  Can  We  Be?  And  How  Wise 
Can  We  Be? 

Fellow  Klwanlans.  Let's  stop  being  stupid ! 
Let's  stop  killing  each  other!  It's  as  simple 
as  that.  It's  as  serious  as  that.  Whether  you 
accept  the  theory  of  evolution  or  the  biblical 
story,  human  beings  (r.omo  sapiens)  have 
been  killing  each  other  from  our  very  earliest 
records  or  histories.  Human  beings,  in  spite 
of  being  the  highest  form  of  animal  life  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  by  far  the  worst 
and  most  Inexcusable  record  of  killing  each 
other  of  any  of  the  forms  of  animal  life.  This 
business  of  killing  each  other  is  humanity's 
greatest  and  most  expensive  curse.  Wars  have 
been  and  are  our  most  efScient  and  effective 
means  of  killing  each  other.  This  scourge  of 
war — killing  each  other — Is  self-imposed  by 
human  beings  and  only  human  beings  can 
stop  It.  So  far,  nations  cannot  or  will  not 
stop  the  senseless  killings  of  war.  All  na- 
tions profess  to  earnestly  desire  peace  but 
seem  utterly  unable  to  agree  upon  any  of 
the  basic  or  essential  terms  of  peace.  "Peace 
treaties,"  If  any,  are  laboriously  worked  upon 
btit  the  limited  areas  of  agreement  between 
nations — in  the  main — and  at  best — are 
designed  to  limit  and  humanize  warfare 
but  each  succeeding  war— of  the  global  type, 
such  as  World  Wars  I  and  11 — become  far 
more  efficient  In  killing  and  In  destruction 
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and  far  more  horrible  than  any  of  the  prerl- 
ous  wars. 

In  May  1958,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  (the  officers  and  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  association  were  among  the 
very  top  men  In  business,  science,  educa- 
tion and  labor  In  America)  estimated  that 
by  1970  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  upon 
the  United  States  by  Russia  sixty  percent 
(60^^)  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  would  be  killed  or  Injured.  A  similar 
or  greater  percentage  of  the  people  In  Rus- 
sia would  be  killed  or  Injured  by  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  Russia  by  the  United  States. 
Ood  alone  knows  how  much  worse  It  would 
be  today.  Admittedly,  the  two  superpowers, 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  possess 
enough  nuclear  power  to  blast  the  other  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  I 

Let  me  digress  briefly  to  assure  you  (1) 
I  am  still  a  Baptist  and  have  not  become  a 
Quaker  or  a  pacifist.  We  Baptists  are  never 
happy  unless  we  are  in  a  fight  or  In  debt — 
or  both — and  we,  usually,  are  In  both.  It 
would  probably  take  another  Civil  War  to 
bring  peace  between  the  northern  Baptists 
and  the  southern  Baptists;  (11)  this  talk  by 
me  with  you  Is  not  on  the  subject  of  "Viet- 
nam"— except  as  It  may  be  a  part  of  the 
overall  subject.  In  passing,  however,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Vietnam 
policies  whether  right  or  wrong,  wise  or 
unwise,  have  been  evolved  by  four  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  two  of  whom  were 
Democrats  and  two  of  whom  were  Republi- 
cans. Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
each  of  the  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  has  done  or  will  do,  In  Vietnam,  what 
he  regarded  or  regards  as  the  best  and  wisest 
course  for  the  United  States  In  particular 
and  the  world  In  general. 

I  realize  that  the  use  of  the  term  "stupid" 
Is  not  In  the  finest  tradition  of  diplomacy 
or  literature.  As  a  high  school  student,  I 
paraded  day  and  night  for  the  re-election 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  because  "he  kept  us  out 
of  war."  A  few  months  after  his  re-election, 

I  joined  him  as  our  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  armed  forces  In  a  "war"  to  Make  The 
World  Safe  for  Democracy.  I  also  heard 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  all  of  his  em- 
phasis say  and  repeat  the  statement  "I  hate 
war."  Tou  will,  therefore,  pardon  me  for 
using  the  word  "stupid" — which  I  believe 
those  of  us  "In  the  street'  understand. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  statis- 
tics, but  a  few  might  be  helpful: 

1.  In  all  wars  including  World  Wars  I  and 

II  and  In  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  the 
United  States  alone  has  sustained  a  total 
of  at  least  2,350,000  casualties. 

2.  Upon  the  basis  of  our  peace  time 
budgets,  more  than  fifty  percent  of  all  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal  government  are  expended 
for  wars  past,  present  and  prospective.  In 
war  times.  It  has  been  over  70%. 

3.  In  1970,  the  reseachers  at  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  announced  that  from  1963  to  1969 
the  world  had  spent  over  one  trillion 
($1,000,000,000,000)  on  its  arms  and  armed 
forces — and  that  Is  1000  billions! 

4.  In  the  face  of  the  Incredible  waste  of 
our  resources— our  finest  young  men  and 
our  natural  resources — two  out  of  every 
three  members  of  the  human  race  go  to  bed 
hungry  at  night. 

5.  Unless  I  completely  misread  the  "signs 
of  the  times,"  the  masses  of  humanity  are 
"sick  and  tired"  of  wars  and  killing  of  each 
other.  In  the  United  States  alone,  except  for 
the  Civil  War,  our  people  have  never  been 

sharply  divided  as  they  are  on  the  cur- 
rent Vietnam  war.  Personally.  I  believe,  that 
our  leaders  looked  upon  our  part  In  the 
Korean  war  and  in  the  Vietnam  war  as  a 
police  action  to  restrain  or  to  prevent  ag- 
gression and  war  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  more  powerful  nations  against  weaker 
ones,  but  I  know  there  la  abarp  division 
among  us  on  these  questions. 


6.  Under  modem  birth  control  knowledge 
and  practicality,  the  old  Malthuslan  theory 
that  war  and  famine  perform  the  desirable 
functions  of  keeping  the  population  of  the 
earth  under  control  Is  no  longer  tenable — 
tf  Indeed,  It  ever  was  tenable. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  Insanity  or 
stupidity  of  the  killing  of  human  beings  by 
human  beings  but  let  us  look  ahead  and  try 
to  see. 

HOW    WISE    OAK    WK    BE? 

According  to  reliable  estimates  world 
population  in  June  1971  was  3  billion  600 
million  (3,631.797,000). 

Approximately  2i^  biUion  (2,500,000,000) 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  members 
of  the  great  religions  of  the  world — both 
theistlc  and  humanistic.  There  are  more  than 
Vi  billion  (500,000,000)  people  In  the  world 
who  belong  to  various  other  religious  orga- 
nizations. 

So  far  as  I  know  all  of  the  great  religions, 
both  humanistic  and  theistlc,  and  all  of  the 
other  religions  are  opposed  to  the  killing  of 
human  beings  by  other  human  beings  in  wars 
or  otherwise — except  In  self-defense. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  held 
recently  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  kill — 
put  to  death — the  most  hardened  criml> 
nal — even  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  the 
most  horrible  crime  known  to  man.  The  Su- 
preme Coxirt  of  the  United  States  is  wrestling 
with  this  very  question  at  this  time.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  an  even  chance  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  hold 
that  a  State  government  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  no  right  to  kill — put  to 
death — a  human  being,  even  though  he  may 
be  a  hardened  criminal  and  guilty  of  the 
most  horrible  crime.  Strange  as  It  may  seem, 
the  chances  are  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
does  so  hold.  It  may  uphold  the  death 
penalty  for  a  spy  In  time  of  war— even  though 
the  spy  might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  in  his  native  country  but  who 
through  the  fortunes  of  war  was  compelled 
to  engage  in  espionage  by  his  country 
against  our  country. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  has  never  been  any 
world  wide  attempt  of  a  serious  nature  to 
marshal  the  moral  forces  of  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world  in  an  effort  to  stop  hu- 
man beings  from  killing  each  other  and  In  an 
effort  to  rid  human  kind  of  its  self -Imposed 
scourage  and  curse  of  war.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  hair-splitting  debates  with  reference 
to  moral  force  or  moral  forces. 

The  question  necessarily  follows  how  can 
humanity  be  as  wise  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  unwise  in  the  past  in  kllUng  each  other? 
First  of  all  the  leaders  of  and  the  more  than 
3  billion  members  of  religious  organizations 
In  the  world  would  simply  adopt  a  basic 
declaration  of  morality  that  "we  are  opposed 
to  the  killing  of  each  other,  except  In  self- 
defense."  This  would  not  require  the  merger 
of  any  religious  organization  with  any  other. 
It  would  not  require  any  change  In  the  In- 
dividual's relation  to  his  pcuticular  religion. 
It  would  not  require  any  change  in  any  gov- 
ernment or  in  the  relationship  between  any 
citizen  and  his  government.  It  would  not  re- 
quire any  agreement  between  nations.  It 
wouJd  simply  say  as  human  beings  we  are 
going  to  stop  killing  each  other  and  we  are 
going  to  end  the  insanity  of  war,  except  in 
self-defense.  It  would  say  positively  that  In- 
stead of  wasting  the  resources  of  the  earth  in 
men  and  materials  In  killing  each  other  and 
in  wars  we  would  turn  our  resources  In  men 
and  materials  to  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
hunger  and  destltuion. 

Obviously,  for  the  present  and  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  there  will  be  necessity  for  a 
world  police  force.  Such  a  force  must  be  along 
the  lines  envisioned  In  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  not  in,  merely,  a  one  na- 
tion or  two  nation  police  tonx.  A  one  or  two 
nation  world  police  force  can  be  and  probaUy 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  old  "wolf,  balance  of 


power"  In  the  "sheep's  clothing"  masquerad- 
ing under  the  guise  of  "world  policemen." 

How  can  humankind  Implement  such  a 
declaration  by  world  religions.  Fortunately, 
we  are  not  without  substantial  experiments 
and  experiences  which  can  be  iised  as  guide 
lines  among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  The  United  Nations.  It  has  had  and  still 
has  its  limitations,  shortcomings  and  handi- 
caps. The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  badly 
needs  revisions.  If  the  charter  could  not  be 
revised  because  of  lack  of  agreement  between 
the  present  members,  a  new  similar  organiza- 
tion might  have  to  be  set  up.  The  Washing- 
ton World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  In  September  1965  was  the 
largest  and  most  influential  international  as- 
sembly of  lawyers  and  judges  in  history.  More 
than  3,200  high  court  justices  and  leading  at- 
torneys from  121  countries  participated  In 
the  conference.  It  Included  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Chief 
Justices  of  many  other  Courts.  Not  a  single 
member  attending  this  conference  had  any 
suggestion  of  any  worldwide  organization 
other  than  the  United  Nations  which  held 
out  any  practical  hope  for  world  peace.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  practical  suggestion 
since  then. 

2.  The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
Court  has  never  been  able  to  function  prop- 
erly or  adequately  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  Including 
the  United  States,  have  severely  limited  its 
jurisdiction. 

3.  The  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
is  for  the  piirpoee  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining "World  Peace  Through  Law."  Thte 
amazing  organization  was  conceived  by. 
started  by  and  has  been  promoted  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  a  farm  boy 
from  Mecklenburg  County.  He  started  It  when 
he  was  President  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation several  years  ago.  It  has  brought 
and  brings  together  each  year  In  worldwide 
conferences  the  greatest  aggregation  of  jurists 
and  lawyers  ever  assembled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Its  basic  piupose  is  to  substitute 
the  rule  of  law  tox  war  In  the  settlement  of 
disputes  among  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Recently.  I  discussed  with  Charles 
Rhyne  the  proposal  for  mobilizing  the  moral 
forces  of  world  religions  in  support  of  world 
peace  under  law  and  In  stopping  the  killing 
of  human  beings  by  human  beings  and.  of 
course,  in  stopping  war  except  in  self-defense. 
He  feels  very  positively  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  strongly  underglrd  the  United 
Nations  or  a  similar  organization,  the  World 
Court  or  a  similar  Court  and  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  under  law.  He  has  stated  to  me 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  attend  and  participate 
in  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
steps  to  bring  about  the  mobilization  of  the 
moral  forces  of  the  world  religions.  As  he  has 
stated  to  me,  law.  Itself,  is  based  upon  morals. 

4.  A  plan  Is  underway  for  a  convocation 
later  this  year  under  the  sponsorship  of  In- 
terpreters' House  at  lAke  Junaluska  founded 
by  Dr.  Carlyle  Marney.  Interpreters'  House 
Is  an  ecumenical  organization  which  Is  non- 
denominational.  Its  Board  of  Directors  and 
fellows  is  composed  of  leaders  In  religious  or- 
ganizations such  as  Roman  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Hebrews.  The  outlook  and  the 
program  of  Interpreters'  House  Is  ectimenlcal 
and  worldwide.  The  plan  Is  to  have,  also  rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  humanistic  religions 
on  the  program  of  the  convocation.  Of  course, 
all  of  us  recognise  that  such  a  convocation 
is  merely  one  step  In  the  right  direction. 

5.  Oreat  fotmdations  such  as  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Fund  should  be  enlisted  and  assisted 
In  their  efforU  to  end  wars  and  bring  about 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  not  only  are  tired  of  war 
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and  of  killing  each  other  but  also  are  more 
wlllli>g  than  ever  to  move  positively  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  kllUngs  of  humans  by  hu- 
mans and  the  end  of  war.  Obviously  this 
cannot  occur  overnight  but  when  killings 
and  wars  are  ended,  humankind  can  apply  its 
resources  In  men  and  materials  to  the  elimin- 
ation of  poverty  and  destitution  and  to  ttie 
establishment  of  the  more  abundant  life 
which  is  now  possible. 


HEROISM  BY  THE  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  "Heroism 
at  Anloc"  was  the  title  of  yesterday's 
syndicated  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  in 
the  Washington  Post.  It  detailed  the 
valiant  efforts  put  forth  by  the  belea- 
guered and  outnumbered  South  Viet- 
namese troops  who.  literally,  are  fighting 
for  survival.  Their  heroism  should  be  an 
Inspiration  to  each  of  us  at  home. 

Mr.  Alsop  makes  many  interesting 
points  in  his  column,  but  the  one  that 
drives  home  so  vividly  the  outstanding 
defenses  that  have  been  accomplished 
over  these  more  than  43  days  is  the 
following: 

If  American  units  had  been  defending  the 
wretched  little  town  of  Anloc.  the  whole 
country  would  now  be  glowing  vrtth  pride. 

Alsop  then  cites  the  exceptional  and 
spirited  defense  these  troops  have  made 
against  crack  armored  divisions.  The 
doughty  effort  by  our  allies  should  be  an 
Indicator  to  those  disbelievers  and  gloom 
painters  that  this  remarkable  defense  of 
Anloc  will  lift  the  morale  of  all  the  forces. 
Alsop  says: 

The  story  of  Anloc's  defense  also  illustrates 
the  misleading  incompleteness  of  the  story 
of  Hanoi's  climatic  offensive  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  that  story  is  being  told  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  facts  apparently 
have  not  been  presented.  I  suggest  Amer- 
icans do  have  the  right  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  this  miserable  war  so  that 
they  can  have  hope  that  our  allies  are 
fighting — and  fighting  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Heroism  at  Anloc 

If  American  units  had  been  defending  the 
wretched  little  town  of  Anloc,  the  whole 
country  would  now  be  glowing  with  pride. 
Or  at  least  those  Americans  would  be  glowing 
with  pride  who  still  admire  grim  courage  for 
national  ends;  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
defense  of  Anloc  has  been  genuinely  heroic. 

The  story  of  Anloc's  defense  also  Ulxistrates 
the  misleading  incompleteness  of  the  story 
of  Hanoi's  climactic  offensive  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  that  story  is  now  being  told  in  this 
coimtry.  So  it  is  probably  just  as  well  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  which  was  COSVN's 
reason  for  ordering  Anloc  to  be  taken  "at  all 
costs." 

The  reason  was  the  successful  elimination 
of  the  native  Vietcong  by  the  pacification 
program.  In  the  old  days,  the  Vietcong  would 
have  been  used  to  "prepare  the  battlefield" 
by  building  up  all  kinds  of  supply,  providing 
guides  and  supporting  units,  and  so  on  and 
on.  In  the  old  days,  therefore,  the  crucial 
battle  on  the  approaches  to  Saigon  would 
have  taken  place  much  further  forward. 
But  now,  there  are  almost  no  Vietcong. 

Hence  Anloc  was  chosen  as  the  enemy's 
main  target  because  it  Is  at  the  back  of 
beyond — a  "province  capital"  with  a  popu- 


lation of  7,000,  in  a  province  that  is  almost 
empty  of  people.  A  road  concealed  under  a 
tree  canopy  jungle  also  connects  it  with  the 
Cambodian  border,  so  an  attack  there  could 
be  aupplled  by  truck. 

The  siege  of  Anloc  began  on  April  7  with 
a  ferocious  artillery  barrage  foUowed  by  a 
tank-led  Infantry  assault.  At  that  time,  the 
town  was  held  by  two  regiments  of  one  of 
ARVN's  less  admired  divisions,  the  fifth, 
commanded  by  Brig.  Oen.  Le  Van  Hung. 

The  first  assault  came  close  to  penetrating 
to  the  provincial  headquarters,  and  actually 
reached  the  fringes  of  the  flifth  division  com- 
mand post.  But  for  want  of  anything  better, 
the  ARVN  troops  (who  included  some  very 
brave  regional  force  companies)  killed  the 
tanks  at  almost  point  blank  range  with  their 
bazooka-like  anti-tank  weapons.  What  re- 
mained of  the  enemy  was  then  thrown  out 
of  town. 

About  10  days  later,  this  reporter  fiew 
over  Anloc  with  the  chief  American  officer 
in  the  area,  the  brave  and  picturesque  Maj. 
Oen.  James  Holllngsworth.  You  could  hear 
the  coolly  professional  talk  of  the  senior 
American  adviser  on  the  ground.  Col.  WU- 
11am  Miller.  But  you  coxild  not  see  Anloc 
Itself  because  of  the  never-Uftlng  smoke  of 
battle.  By  then,  a  brigade  of  South  Viet- 
namese airborne  troops  had  been  lifted  in 
to  help  the  regiments  of  the  fifth  division. 
All  the  same.  Gen.  Holllngsworth  said: 

"They're  taking  real  hell  in  there.  I  cant 
tell  you  whether  they  can  hold." 

One  could  understand  Holllngsworth 's 
doubts.  The  unit  besieging  Anloc  was  Hanoi's 
crack  division  In  the  South,  the  ninth.  The 
ninth  division  was  augmented  with  a  entire 
regiment  of  T-54  tanks.  The  normal  artillery 
was  ferocious.  InltlaUy.  too.  the  enemy's  mnth 
division  had  some  help  from  the  enemy's 
fifth. 

The  Anloc  perimeter  was  repeatedly 
penetrated.  The  tanks  came  into  town  again 
and  again,  only  to  be  destroyed  where  they 
were.  The  American  news  agencies  announced 
the  fall  of  Anloc  at  least  five  times.  But 
Anloc  did  not  fall.  Instead,  by  April  26th, 
Hanoi's  once  awe-inspiring  ninth  division 
had  just  -tbout  expended  Itself.  The  division 
commander  was  then  allowed  to  pull  his 
men  out  after  a  stinging  reprimand  from 
COSVN. 

Hanoi's  fifth  division  thereupon  moved 
up.  The  fifth's  commander.  Col.  Hal  Blen, 
had  boastfiilly  promised  to  take  Anloc  in 
three  days  time.  He  tried  hard,  between 
May  10  and  May  15.  After  the  fifth  North 
Vietnamese  division  also  had  been  expend- 
ed. It,  too.  had  to  be  pulled  back.  Two 
wh<de  enemy  divisions  had  thus  broken 
themselves  in  Anloc. 

That  leaves  only  one  point  to  cover.  The 
miserable  little  unfortified  town  has  an  area 
of  perhaps  three  square  kilometers.  Even 
when  there  were  no  ground  assaults,  the 
enemy  artillery  continued — each  day  never 
less  than  a  thousand  rounds;  in  normal 
times,  generally  about  two  thousand 
rounds;  and  when  an  assault  was  coming, 
seven  to  eight  thousand  rounds.  Often,  it 
must  have  been  like  being  on  the  receiving 
end  of  one  of  Marshal  Zhukov's  special  bar- 
rages in  the  last  big  war. 

All  this  time.  too.  there  was  no  medical 
evacuation  from  Anloc.  Tet  when  this  re- 
porter was  on  the  scene,  there  were  already 
a  thousand  wounded.  So  was  this  really 
"pitiful"  and  "craven."  to  quote  one  VS. 
reporter  on  the  subject  of  ARVN?  And  how 
many  U.S.  units  would  have  held  on  as 
well  as  the  South  Vietnamese  at  Anloc? 


NEW  BUDGET  BUREAU  DIRECTOR 
INVITED  TO  TOUR  RURAL  AREAS 
IN  ORDER  TO  UNDERSTAND  THEIR 
NEEDS 

Mr.  TAIAIADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 


Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  whom  President 
Nixon  has  recently  designated  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

In  my  letter,  I  asked  Mr.  Weinberger  to 
tour  some  rural  areas  of  Georgia  with  me 
so  that  he  can  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  small-town  America. 
Just  last  week  representatives  of  four 
small  towns  in  my  State  met  with  me 
and  officials  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  determine  what  could  be 
done  to  meet  emergency  situations  that 
had  developed  in  those  towns  insofar  as 
water  and  sewer  needs  are  concerned. 
Also  present  were  Congressman  Jack 
Brinkley  and  Dawsow  Mathis,  who  ably 
represent  their  districts. 

The  Farmers  Home  officials  listened 
with  sympathy  and  understanding,  and 
although  some  means  will  be  sought  to 
assist  these  fine  local  officials,  the  basic 
problem  is  money. 

I  am  naturally  sympathetic  with  the 
needs  of  my  own  constituents.  I  am  aware 
that  the  inadequate  funding  of  Farmers 
Home  water  smd  sewer  loans  and  grants 
is  a  major  problem.  I  have  learned  tliat 
to  meet  existing  needs  throughout  rural 
America,  it  would  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  $13  billion.  This  is  a  national 
problem. 

But  the  administration  has  consistent- 
ly seen  fit  not  to  fund  even  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  this  Congress.  Clearly. 
the  people  who  make  the  decisions  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  need 
to  reexamine  their  priorities.  While  on 
the  one  hand  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  puts  increasinj  pressure  on 
local  officials  to  clear  up  water  pollution, 
the  agency  that  has  the  power  to  help 
these  small  town  mayors  comply,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  is  con- 
tinually strapped  for  funds. 

We  must  either  allow  these  towns  to 
continue  to  pollute  groimd  water  sup- 
plies— which  is  obviously  imthinkable — 
or  we  must  give  them  the  help  they  need 
to  do  the  job. 

Because  I  believe  there  is  a  reordering 
of  budgetary  priorities  here,  I  have  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Weinberger  tour  these 
four  towns  with  me  so  that  he  can  get  a 
better  understanding  that  the  needs  of 
these  small  town  are  emergency  needs. 
Decent  water  and  sewer  facilities  are  es- 
sential if  rural  areas  are  to  grow  and 
prosper,  but  for  many  towns  in  our  coun- 
try, we  are  not  talking  about  rural  de- 
velopment. We  are  talking  about  sur- 
vival. 

If  raw  sewage  regularly  flov.ed  in  the 
gutters  of  Washington,  D.C.,  if  the 
Capital  City  went  without  water  for  3 
days,  we  would  call  this  a  major  national 
tragedy.  The  press  would  publish  it  on 
page  1  throughout  the  land.  But  situa- 
tions like  these  are  occurring  right  now 
in  the  four  towns  of  Georgetown,  Talbot - 
ton,  Lumpkin,  and  Richland  in  my  State 
of  Georgia,  and  it  is  occmring  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  small  towns  tluroughout 
rural  America. 

Congress  has  spoken  on  this  matter 
many  times  in  a  positive  way.  Now  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  the  people  who  con- 
trol our  Nation's  purse  strings  to  gain  the 
same  understanding  that  we  in  Congress 
have. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Weinberger  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^  ,„„„ 

Mat  18,  1972. 

Hon.  Casp&h  W.  WnNBiawiai, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
DcAB  Ma.  WEi»«iatcE«:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  appointment  to  the  position 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  know  that  you  bring  to  your  new 
position  the  same  qualities  of  dedication  that 
you  have  always  exhibited  and  I  know  that 
you   will   exert   every   effort   to   make   more 
efficient  use  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  extremely  Inter- 
ested In  obUlnlng  a  larger  share  of  our 
federal  budget  for  the  development  and  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  rural  areas.  You  participated 
In  discussions  on  my  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  an  amendment 
which  Is  known  as  Title  IX,  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Title,  of  that  Act.  As  you  wUl 
recall,  this  title  commits  the  Congress  to  a 
sound  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
America.  It  states  that  the  Congress  con- 
siders this  balance  so  essential  to  the  peace, 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  aU  ovir  citizens 
that  the  highest  priority  must  be  given  to 
the  revltallzatlon  and  development  of  rural 
areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  commitment  of  Title 
IX  has  received  no  recognition  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget.  Not  only  has  the  Ad- 
ministration failed  to  request  stUBclent  funds 
for  rural  development  purposes  for  'fiscal  year 
1973,  It  has  Impounded  badly  needed  funds 
which  Congress  appropriated  for  rural  de- 
velopment purposes  for  fiscal  year  1972.  There 
are  a  number  of  rural  programs  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  badly  needed  funds, 
but  which  the  Administration  failed  to  re- 
lease. 

A  striking  example  of  these  Impoundments 
Is  the  water  and  sewer  grant  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $100  million  for  this  program  for 
fiscal  1972.  The  Administration  has  Im- 
pounded $58  million  of  these  funds.  The  »42 
million  of  funds  that  were  made  available 
do  not  go  very  far  when  allocated  to  the 
states.  My  own  state's  allocation  was  only 
$1,211,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  AU  of  this 
money  has  already  been  spent.  The  release 
of  Impounded  funds  would  mean  that 
Georgia's  allocation  would  more  than  dou- 
ble. 

This  morning  I  met  with  xepresentatlves 
of  four  small  towns  In  my  state  and  the 
story  they  told  was  quite  pathetic.  All 
of  these  towns  are  very  small.  The  city  of 
Richland  has  only  about  1.823  residents; 
the  city  of  Georgetown  has  863  residents; 
the  city  of  Talbottom  has  1,100  population; 
and  the  city  of  Lumpkin  has  a  population 
of  1.600.  All  have  extremely  critical  water 
and  sewer  needs. 

The  town  of  Lumpkin  was  forced  to  go 
without  water  for  three  days  recently.  The 
water  supply  continues  to  deteriorate  and 
the  city  is  faced  with  a  real  crisis.  This  town 
desperately  needs  a  fifty  percent  grant  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  However, 
such  a  grant  would  total  over  $400,000, 
which  Is  more  than  one-third  of  Georgia's 
total  PHA  allocation. 

Another  good  example  of  desperate  need 
Is  the  city  of  Georgetown.  Georgia.  This 
town  has  a  population  of  only  863  residents, 
but  It  does  have  a  potential  to  grow.  The 
town  has  lost  an  opportunity  to  get  several 
new  Industries  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
good  water  and  sewer  system.  The  state 
health  department  has  refused  to  allow  the 
building  of  new  federally  subsidized  housing 
because  of  Inadequate  sewage  facilities. 

Presently  Senate  and  House  conferees  are 
working  on  Important  legislation  designed  to 


develop  and  revitalize  rural  America.  How- 
ever, the  small  towns  that  I  am  referring  to 
ar«  not  Just  trying  to  develop — they  are 
fighting  for  their  very  existence.  The  tax 
bases  in  these  towns  are  extremely  small. 
Some  have  a  high  percentage  of  aged  and 
a  high  percentage  of  welfare  recipients.  In 
one  town  the  conditions  are  so  bad  that 
sewage  Is  actually  running  in  open  ditches. 
It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  towns  of 
this  size  receive  little  attention  In  our  na- 
tional press.  In  our  national  dialogue — and 
most  importantly  In  national  budgetary  con- 
siderations. I  believe  that  Congress  means 
what  It  said  when  It  passed  Title  IX.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  committed  to  a  sound  rtiral- 
urban  balance.  However,  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment feels  that  small  towns  such  as  Tal- 
botton,  Lumpkin,  Richland,  and  Georgetown 
have  no  place  In  twentieth  century  America, 
it  should  say  so.  If  it  is  going  to  continue  to 
Ignore  the  needs  of  these  small  towns  and  If 
it  Is  so  determined  to  let  them  die,  then  It 
should  honestly  say  so. 

However,  I  feel  that  if  the  people  who  make 
budgetary  considerations  In  Washington 
really  understand  the  problems  of  rural 
areas — If  they  understood  the  promise  as  well 
as  the  plight  of  rural  America — they  would 
be  more  receptive  to  providing  adequate 
funds  for  rural  development.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  invite  you,  as  the  new  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
tour  with  me  the  four  towns  that  I  have 
mentioned.  Hopefully,  we  can  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time  take  one  day  to  examine  the 
situation  that  exists  In  these  four  towns  that 
need  funds  for  water  and  sewer  systems. 

The  towns  I  have  mentioned  have  all  sub- 
mitted applications  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Some  have  been  given  false 
hope.  Some  have  been  led  to  fcelleve  that  they 
will  receive  funds  which  are  nonexistent.  All 
are  In  desperate  need  of  help. 

I  hope  that  you  will  apprise  me  of  a  time 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  make 
such  a  tour. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 


FEDERAL  URBAN  RENEWAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment recently  stated  that  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  is  an  ineffective 
drain  on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook. 

Our  total  failure  to  provide  adequate 
remedies  to  combat  the  housing  problems 
of  inner  city  areas  has  brought  us  to  yet 
another  Juncture.  The  question  now  is. 
Do  we  accept  the  advice  of  the  so-called 
experts  who  annually  come  before  the 
Congress  and  tell  us  to  deepen  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
housing  by  increasing  subsidies,  and 
taxes,  to  individuals  and  groups?  Or  do 
we  seek  other  alternatives? 

The  next  question,  of  course,  is.  While 
we  are  seeking  the  alternatives,  do  we 
continue  programs  proven  to  be  ineffec- 
tive and  in  many  cases  tend  to  compoimd 
the  problems  at  hand?  The  effect  of 
greater  Federal  involvement  in  urban  re- 
newal is  to  raise  the  already  overin- 
flated  value  of  land  in  core  city  areas. 
By  introducing  this  artificial  factor  to 
land  costs,  the  Federal  Government  has 
created  a  Pandora's  box  where  people 
search  out  blight  areas,  purchase  the 
properties  at  low  cost,  and  hold  it  until 
they  sell  it  for  urban  renewal. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Not  the  administra- 
tive agency:  they  only  Implemented  the 
program.  Not  the  Executive;   he  only 


signed  the  bill  sent  to  him  by  Congress. 
Not  Congress;  they  only  responded  to 
the  expertise  of  "authorities"  in  the  field 
of  housing.  In  truth,  all  must  share  this 
responsibility.  Certainly  all  the  inten- 
tions were  good,  but  the  inner  city  areas 
and  the  American  people  come  out  the 
big  losers  by  having  had  an  ineffectual 
program  foisted  upon  them  under  the 
guise  of  keeping  our  cities  viable. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  newspaper  ac- 
count entitled  "Romney  Denounces  Re- 
newal" details  some  of  the  more  unbe- 
lievable statistics  of  the  urban  renewal 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  written  by  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  urban 
renewal  program  purports  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  the  inner  city,  yet  it 
creates  more  problems  than  it  solves, 
places  more  and  more  Americans  in  a 
position  where  they  are  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government,  and  in  fact  has 
little  redeeming  value  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  something  more 
than  a  demonstrated  concern  coupled 
with  access  to  the  taxpayers'  bank  ac- 
coimt  to  resolve  this  dilemma.  We  must 
seek  alternatives  which  address  the  fun- 
damental questions  and  refrain  from 
stopgap  measures.  Until  we  can  do  so,  it 
is  not  fair  to  ask  why  are  housing  prob- 
lems worse  each  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Ivlay  18,  19721 
RoMfTET  Denounces  Renewal 
(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 
George  Romney,  secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  has  denounced  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  that  his  agency  ad- 
ministers as  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  a  factor  In  the  decay,  rather  than  the 
salvation,  of  Inner  cities. 

Romney  said  urban  renewal  has  been  so 
unsuccessful  that  he  Is  considering  barring 
subsidized  housing  In  the  future  in  parts  of 
20  central  cities,  including  Washington,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  not  "reasonably 
viable  or  an  area  of  acceptable  risk."  He  said 
this  m  testimony  before  the  House  HUD  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  was  made 
available  yesterday. 

Romney  offered  no  specific  alternatives  to 
urban  renewal,  but  suggested  'c  was  time  for 
the  Congress,  which  approved  the  programs 
In  1949,  to  reexamine  It  closely. 

His  remarks  came  In  response  to  questions 
about  the  AprU  9  edition  of  The  Washington 
Post.  The  article  reported  that,  under  urban 
renewal,  64  modest,  low-income  town  houses 
under  construction  in  Shaw  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $52,200  each,  or  $76,000  if  debt  service 
is  Included.  HUD  later  placed  the  net  figure 
at  $53,254  per  unit. 

The  town  houses  are  the  only  low-Income 
units  planned  in  Shaw  for  Individuals  earn- 
ing from  $4,000  to  families  earning  $9,800. 
Other  projects  planned  or  under  construction 
there  are  primarily  for  famUies  with  incomes 
of  from  $6,000  to  $12,000.  Experience  with 
subsidized  housing  nationwide  has  not  been 
fortuitous,  however,  as  many  units  have  be- 
come vacant  and  vandalized. 

Romney  said  the  "key"  question  he  Is  fa- 
cing is  whether  to  tell  Washington  and  other 
major  cities  that  "certain  parts  of  the  city 
are  so  dead  and  so  bad  that  even  (HUD)  Is 
going  to  abandon  them,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  help  In  those  areas  of  the  city." 

Romney  added,  "What  I  am  saying  Is  the 
conventional  urban  renewal  program  U  not 
working  In  such  areas.  It  doesn't  make  sense 
In  such  areas  .  .  ." 
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Romney's  proposed  policy  change  could.  In 
effect,  result  In  HUD's  subsidizing  and  In- 
suring mortgages  only  in  the  subxirbs  or  be- 
yond the  fringes  of  the  inner  cities.  The  gov- 
ernment pursued  this  course  in  the  1960b  and 
1960s  and  was  criticized  for  contributing  to 
urban  decay. 

HUD'S  most  recent  site  selection  policy  has 
been  aimed  at  avoiding  concentrations  of 
minority  groups.  This  poUcy,  In  effect  slnoe 
Feb.  7,  generally  gives  preference  In  the  allo- 
cation of  housing  subsidy  funds  to  subiurban 
locations. 

Romney  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  "real 
dty"  is  not  defined  by  political  boundaries 
but  Includes  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  inner 
core.  He  has  maintained  that  inner  city  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  regionally,  with  a  dis- 
persal of  the  poor  across  entire  metropolitan 
areas. 

On  the  urban  renewal  program  generally, 
the  HUD  chief  told  the  subcommittee:  "I 
think  we  are  putting  money  into  land  pur- 
chased that  is  unwise.  I  think  we  are  wasting 
mcmey  doing  this.  I  think  we  are  keeping  up 
land  values  in  these  central  city  areas  at  a 
time  when,  if  we  permitted  the  land  to  find 
Its  natural  values  on  the  market-price  basis, 
ultimately  the  land  would  be  purchased  at  a 
much  lower  price. 

"But  what  the  federal  government  is  doing 
with  its  urban  renewal  program  and  its 
bousing  programs  to  a  considerable  extent 
In  these  deteriorating  areas  of  the  central 
city  is  that  we  are  bedding  up  the  level  of 
prices  and  we  are  creating  an  artifidaUy 
high  market  for  such  land  and  for  such 
prices. 

"But  it  is  still  what  Congress  has  told  us 
to  do  ...  It  doesnt  look  very  good  when  you 
see  It  in  operation,  but  that  is  what  it  is." 

Romney's  testimony  was  his  most  out- 
spoken public  attack  on  the  23-year  old 
urban  renewal  program. 

He  has  been  critical  of  federal  housing 
programs  but,  until  now,  has  said  little  about 
renewal  itself.  Under  this  program,  the  gov- 
ernment designates  a  neighborhood  as 
"blighted"  and  then  purchases  land  at  "fair 
market  value"  for  resale  at  a  substantial  dls- 
eount  to  redevelopers. 

More  than  half  the  total  cost  of  the  town 
bouses  in  Shaw  was  for  acquisition  of  2.33 
acres  of  inner  city  land,  the  largest  chunk  of 
It  zoned  for  light  Industrial  use.  Under  re- 
newal procedures,  the  "fair  market  value" 
established  by  two  government-approved  ap- 
praisers was  paid  the  property  owners.  The 
price  of  two  parcels  was  increased  either  after 
threat  of  court  action  or  court  action. 

It  was  to  these  fundamental  elements  of 
urban  renewal — land  acquisition,  fair  market 
value,  appraisals  and  "writedowns,"  the  dis- 
count to  redevelopers — that  the  House  Sub- 
committee addressed  itself.  The  testimony 
based  on  the  Shaw  town  houses  consumed 
parts  of  three  days  of  hearings,  two  of  them 
closed  sessions,  and  87  pages  of  printed  text. 

RcMnney  appeared  on  Monday,  April  10,  the 
lead-off  witness  on  HUD's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  ITiree  days  later.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Floyd  Hyde  testified  on  the 
town  houses  and  sought  to  mute  Romney's 
attack  with  a  defense  of  urban  renewal.  The 
following  Monday,  Hyde  appeared  again  with 
officials  of  the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  and  together  they  defended  the  Shaw 
town  houses. 

This  came  after  Romney  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  Shaw  town  houses  were  be- 
ing built  in  accord  with  present  laws,  but 
these  laws  needed  congressional  review. 

"One  of  the  things  I  think  Congress  should 
properly  take  a  look  at,"  Romney  said,  "is  its 
poUcy  with  respect  to  the  writedown  of  land 
values  (for  the  redeveloper)  included  in  the 
urban  renewal  concept . . . 

"...  In  this  case,  you  are  dealing  with 
something  that  is  going  on  in  this  country 
quite  extensively.  Now,  if  it  is  wrong.  Con- 
gress ought  to  change  the  policy  .  .  ," 


Romney  said  be  agreed  with  Rufus  Lusk, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  a  real  estate  directory  here 
and  quoted  in  the  Poet  article,  that  the  city's 
urban  renewal  agency  was  "taken  brutally" 
In  the  price  It  paid  for  part  of  the  Shaw 
ptopvrty. 

Ronmey  said:  "I  think  there  are  people 
who  are  identifying  areas  of  blight  and  going 
out  and  picking  up  the  property  at  low 
prices  and  holding  It  untU  they  sell  it  for 
urban  renewal  at  high  prices  ...  I  think  the 
Intentions  (of  urban  renewal)  were  wonder- 
ful, but  the  results  are  not." 

Rep.  J.  Edward  Roush  (D-Ind.)  expressed 
Shock  that  the  total  cost  to  the  public  wovild 
be  $76,000  per  house:  "I  cannot  believe  Con- 
gress would  ever  approve  that." 

"That  is  what  you  did,"  Romney  said, 
meaning  that  Congress  had  approved  both 
the  urban  renewal  and  the  low-income  hous- 
ing programs. 

"I  do  not  know  of  a  single  member  here 
who  would  ever  vote  for  a  program  wherein 
we  were  going  to  pay  $76,000  per  house  for 
low-income  housing,"  Roush  said. 

Romney  said  the  cost  to  the  public  has 
been  increased  by  the  shift  away  from  down- 
town and  upper-income  residential  renewal 
to  housing  for  poor  families.  Much  of  that 
housing  has  since  been  abandoned  and  come 
under  HUD  ownership  through  mortgage 
foreclosures. 

Why,  then,  Ronmey  was  asked,  did  HUD 
approve  the  Shaw  town  house  project? 

"Because  this  was  the  result  of  the  policies 
that  had  been  in  being,  and  because  the 
character  of  this  problem  has  become  ap- 
parent gradually." 

That  is  why,  Romney  said,  he  is  consider- 
ing barring  subsidized  housing  from  blighted 
inner  cities.  "A  block  like  the  one  you  were 
talking  about  there  (Shaw),"  he  told  the 
Subcommittee,  "is  not  an  area  that  is  rea- 
sonably viable  or  an  area  of  acceptable  risk." 

"I  am  teUing  you  here  today  that  I  am 
taking  a  look  at  the  question  of  whether  I 
am  going  to  tell  20  cities  in  this  country. 
'There  are  certain  areas  of  yoiu-  city  we  are 
not  going  to  put  any  more  money  in  because 
it  wUl  be  wasted,  because  the  social  condi- 
tions and  other  conditions  do  not  Justify  it.' 

"The  minute  I  do  that,  I  can  tell  you  what 
is  going  to  happen.  They  are  going  to  be 
down  here  on  your  backs  asking  you  to  get 
me  to  change  that  because  I  am  dictating 
the  death  of  certain  of  these  central  cities." 

On  Thursday,  after  Romney  testified.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Hyde  defendsd  the  cost  of 
the  town  houses  within  the  context  of  the 
entire  680-acre  Shaw  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. A  forzner  condemnation  lawyer  and 
mayor  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  Hyde  noted  the  aver- 
age cost  for  the  591  housing  units  planned 
for  Shaw  was  $26,265. 

Hyde  said  the  town  house  project  was 
atypical  of  the  program  and  he  produced  fig- 
ures showing  the  per  unit  land  cost  of  the 
town  houses  to  be  roughly  twice  that  of  sev- 
eral other  Shaw  projects. 

On  the  town  houses,  Hyde  said,  "That  cost 
is  an  investment  to  preserve  a  greater  area. 
.  .  .  We  have  to  look  at  the  building  of  com- 
munities." 

RLA's  acquisition  of  the  property,  Hyde 
said,  was  "not  only  proper  and  appropriate, 
but  I  think  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  interests  of  the  taxp.ayers." 

Three  days  later.  Rep.  Robert  N.  Giaimo 
(D-Coun.)  told  Hyde,  "I  have  been  a  de- 
fender of  the  redevelopment  program,  but 
I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is  not  working. 
.  .  .  I'm  not  so  sure  that  if  we  spent  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  in  that  area,  for  example.  In 
helping  people  to  rehabilitate  their  existing 
homes,  that  we  wouldn't  be  better  off." 

Giaimo  was  especially  critical  of  RLA's 
purchase  for  the  town  houses  of  1.2  acres  at 
14th  and  S  Streets  NW  from  Westminister 
Investing  Corp.  for  $765,000,  six  years  after 
the  firm  paid  $398,260  for  it.  The  property 
was  one  of  78  Westminister  bought  across  the 


country  at  the  time.  The  other  town  house 
locations  are  11th  and  M  and  lltb  and  N 
Streets  NW. 

Giaimo  said  he  thought  tht  RLA  or  the 
public  housing  authority  ootad  have  bought 
existing  town  houses  for  lees.  Hyde  acknowl- 
edged this  possibility,  but  argued  that  they 
would  be  at  scattered  locations.  An  urban 
renewal  plan  for  an  entire  neighborhood 
created  stability  and  Justified  the  cost.  Hyde 
said. 


THE  INTENT  TO  COMMIT  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  critics 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide  argue  that  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  treaty  are  ambiguous 
or  unreasonable.  They  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  differentiation  be- 
tween genocide  and  homicide.  How  can 
the  Government  determine  whether  the 
murder  of  one  or  two  individuals  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  an  assault  on  an 
entire  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  or  national 
group? 

The  fine  point  of  interpretation  here 
focuses  on  the  intent  of  the  belligerent. 
If  he  intends  to  undertake  a  systematic 
attack  on  a  particular  group,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  then  his  actions  can  be  inter- 
preted as  acts  of  genocide.  If,  however, 
such  attacks  are  directed  toward  indi- 
viduals as  individuals,  without  considera- 
tion or  violent  bias  against  the  larger 
group  to  which  the  victims  might  belong, 
then  the  charge  must  be  homicide  smd 
handled  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

Intent  is  the  crucial  factor,  and  it  must 
be  proven  if  charges  of  genocide  are 
made.  As  always,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
with  the  accuser  and  not  with  the  ac- 
cused. No  international  treaty  can  alter 
the  age-old  guarantee  of  innocence  until 
proven  guilty.  Still,  if  a  man  commits  vio- 
lence against  others  with  the  expressed 
intent  of  harming  a  specific  group  of 
people,  or  even  if  he  simply  acts  out  such 
an  intent  without  articulating  his  goal, 
the  crime  of  genocide  becomes  apparent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  slaughter  of  even 
one  human  being  is  Just  as  reprehensible 
as  the  slaughter  of  two  or  three  or  more. 
Our  horror  may  increase  with  the  num- 
ber of  dead,  but  the  insanity  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  crime  is  evident  with  each 
individual  death.  Civilized  nations  have 
long  had  laws  to  outlaw  murder.  It  is  high 
time  that  these  same  nations  Joined  to- 
gether to  outlaw  the  crime  of  mass  mur- 
ders as  well.  One  law  does  not  preempt 
the  other.  They  are  differentiated  by  the 
intentions  of  the  transgressor  and  the.<^ 
intentions  will  determine  the  charge  of 
homicide  or  genocide. 

This  aspect  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  abundantly  clear,  as  are  most  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  humani- 
tarian declaration  which  deserves  our 
support;  therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
move  for  immediate  ratification. 


MICHELE  MCDONALD,  BUTLER.  PA.. 
MISS  U.S.A.  FOR  THE  PAST 
YEAR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  has  had  the 
distinction  of  having  one  of  its  own  young 
ladies  serve  as  Miss  U.S.A.  for  the  past 
year.  Michele  McDonald,  from  Butler,  has 
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done  an  outstanding  job  in  representing 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Nation  in  her 
travels  around  the  world.  Her  fresh  and 
wholesome  ouUook  on  life  should  serve  as 
an  exunple  to  all  the  young  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  wish  her  much  luck  and 
success  in  the  future. 


CORPORATION   FARMING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  1972,  the  approximately  200 
television  stations  in  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service — PBS — network  carried 
the  l-hoor  program  entitled  "The  Ad- 
vocates." The  question  debated  that 
night  was:  "Should  large  corporations 
be  driven  out  of  farming?"  As  is  always 
the  case,  members  of  the  viewing  audi- 
ence were  invited  to  send  in  postcards 
showing  how  they  would  vote  on  the 
question.  The  result  of  this  wholly  volun- 
tary balloting  was: 

Yes   (81%  plus) 4,111 

No  (18%  mintn) 899 

Other  (1%  minua) 42 

TotiU 6.053 

The  result  of  the  balloting  Is  of  inter- 
est to  all  of  us,  but  especially  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). In  this  Congress,  Senator  Nelson 
has  introduced  the  Family  Farming  Act 
of  1972,  frequently  mentioned  on  the  pro- 
gram, which  would  accomplish  the  re- 
sult favored  by  a  majority  of  viewers  of 
"The  Advocates,"  Senator  Harris  was  one 
of  the  expert  witnesses  whose  testimony 
helped  the  prevailing  Advocate.  Howard 
Miller,  to  win  this  overwhelming  victory. 

Senator  Nelson's  bill,  S.  2828,  will  soon 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mono- 
poly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hearings  on  a  companion  House  bill, 
H.R.  13740,  have  already  begun  before 
a  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  is  presiding  at  the 
House  subcommittee  hearings,  and  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  House  bill  is  the 
Honorable  James  Abourezk.  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  bill,  I  wish  to  stress  again 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  which 
would  allow  continuation  of  the  family 
farm,  an  Institution  which  has  done 
much  to  make  our  Nation  great.  I  £im 
looking  forward  to  the  Senate  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  follow  them  closely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  March  28 
session  of  the  distinguished  public  tele- 
vision broadcast,  "The  Advocates,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SHoi-tD  Large  Cohposations  Be  Driven  Out 
or  Farming? 

Participants: 

Advocate  Howard  Miller  (pro);  James 
Higbtower,  Director  ot  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countability Project.  Washington;  Senator 
Fred  Harris  (D.-Okla.) 

Advocate  wmiam  Rusher  (con);  Rusaell 
Jeckel,  Hog  Fanner,  Delavan,  nilnola;  How- 
ard Marguleaa,  President  of  Agricultural  Op- 


erations. Tenneco;  WlUlartl  F.  Wintams.  Pro- 
fessor, Texas  Tech  University. 

Moderator:  Michael  Dukakis. 

ANNorNCEK.  Tonight,  from  Boston,  The 
Advocates.  (Applause.)  Howard  Miller,  Wil- 
liam Rusher  and  the  moderator,  Michael 
Dukakis.  (Applause.) 

Dukakis.  Good  erenlng  and  welcome  to 
The  Advocates.  Every  week  at  this  time,  we 
look  at  an  important  public  issue  in  terms 
of  a  practical  choice  and  we  invite  you  to 
participate  In  the  political  process  by  listen- 
ing to  our  debate  and  then  sending  lis  3rour 
votes.  Tonight's  issue  concerns  farming,  and 
specUlcally  our  question  is  this:  Should 
large  corporations  be  driven  out  of  farm- 
ing? Advocate  Howard  Miller  says  "yes." 

MiLj.Es.  Large  financial  conglomerates  are 
farming  rural  America  for  a  harvest  of  dol- 
lars and  leaving  behind  them  enormous  hu- 
man costs  which  we  all  pay  for.  With  me 
tonight  to  urge  that  industrial  companies 
get  out  of  agriculture  are  Jim  Hightower, 
Director  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project,  Washington,  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  Fred  Harris.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dukaius.  Advocate  William  Rusher  says 
"no." 

Rusher.  Tonight's  proposal  is  an  attempt 
to  turn  back  the  clock  of  American  agri- 
culture fifty  years.  It  will  drive  up  your  food 
bill,  increase  your  taxes  and  not  even  help 
the  small  farmers  It  pretends  to  protect. 
With  me  tonight  to  tell  you  why  are  Russell 
Jeckel,  corn  and  hog  farmer  from  Delavan, 
Illinois,  Howard  Margulas,  President  for  Ag- 
ricultural Operations  at  Tenneco  and  Pro- 
fessor WlUard  Williams  of  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity. (Applause.) 

Dukakis.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  And  now 
for  some  background  on  tonight's  question. 

(PUm). 

Dukakis.  The  small  farmer  in  America  is 
an  endangered  species.  In  the  last  twenty 
years,  two  million  family  fanners  have  been 
driven  off  the  land  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Earl  Butz,  predicts  another  million  of 
the  2.9  million  remaining  will  leave  their 
farms  !n  the  next  decade.  The  farmer,  partic- 
ularly the  small  farmer,  is  being  squeezed 
out  of  business.  Increased  food  prices  have 
mostly  benefited  the  middle  man,  not  the 
farmer.  While  the  basic  price  paid  for  farm 
produce  has  remained  relatively  stable,  the 
cost  of  eveiythlng  the  farmer  needs  to  raise 
that  produce  has  increased  dramatically. 
Farms  have  survived  by  becoming  more  ef- 
ficient. Thirty  years  ago,  the  average  farmer 
worked  167  acres  of  land,  today  the  average 
farm  has  grown  to  almost  400  acres.  In  short, 
the  process  that  sees  fewer  and  fewer  people 
in  farming  is  a  process  that  sees  the  land 
itself  being  concentrated  in  larger  and  larger 
holdings.  Coincident  with  the  decline  of  the 
small  farm  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  new 
agrlc'Jltural  Institution — the  giant  diversi- 
fied corporation  with  farms  and  non-farm 
holdings.  Such  agribusiness  giants  now  ac- 
count for  a  growing  share  of  farm  produc- 
tion in  America.  While  that  share  is  stUl 
relatively  small,  the  Impact  of  corporations 
able  to  control  every  aspect  of  food  produc- 
tion from  the  field  to  the  supermarket  shelf 
has  been  profound.  The  cry  of  alarm  that 
has  arisen  from  the  small  farm  in  America 
has  resulted  In  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress that  would  drive  the  diversified  cor- 
porate giants  out  of  farming.  The  legislation, 
introduced  by  Democratic  Senator  Oaylord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  is  called  the  Family 
Farm  Act  of  1972.  In  the  words  of  the  act. 
It  is  designed  to  restore  competition  to  the 
agricultural  Industry  and  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  the  family  farm. 

(End  of  film). 

Dukakis.  Specifically,  the  Family  Farm 
Act  of  1973  would  reqxilre  any  individual 
or  corporation  that  owned  more  than  three 
million  dollars  of  uoo-farm  assets  to  divest 
Itself  of  aU  of  Its  agricultural  holdings.  It 


would  prohibit  certain  contractual  arrange, 
meats  between  individual  fanners  and  farm 
processors  and  it  would  encourage  individual 
farmers  to  market  or  sell  their  products 
through  farmer  cooperatives.  Senator  Nelson 
and  others  supporting  the  biU  believe  that 
it  is  an  important  and  necessary  first  step 
In  reversing  American  farm  policy,  partic- 
ularly as  it  affects  the  famUy  farmer.  The 
bUI  is  now  in  committee,  but  sponsors  of 
the  bill  hope  to  have  it  on  the  floor  for  de- 
bate during  tills  session  of  Congress.  And 
now  to  the  cases.  Mr.  Miller,  why  should 
large  corporations  be  driven  out  of  farming? 

Mn.i.m.  The  family  farm,  according  to 
agricultural  efficiency  studies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  liappily  the  most  efB- 
cient  farm  in  the  country;  the  one  to  two 
man  farm,  no  matter  what  it  is — dairy, 
peaches,  vegetables  or  anything  else.  That 
farm,  agriculturally  efficient,  cannot  compete 
against  the  non-farming  industrial  company 
that  is  today  coming  Into  agrlcvdture.  Pyrex 
growing  strawberries  ad  Boeing  potatoes. 
Why  not?  Because  the  non-agricultural 
company  can  use  financial  tax  benefits  tliat 
have  nothing  to  do  with  agricultural  effi- 
ciency. Tax  write-offs,  make  little  profit  but 
h(Hd  on  to  the  land  for  capital  gains,  bar- 
gain for  volume  discounts — what  the  small 
farm  cannot  do,  and  so  the  small  farmer  is 
threatened  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  large 
Industrial  company  may,  on  occasslon  show 
a  profit.  But  it's  profit  without  value,  because 
In  Its  walce  the  large  industrial  company  that 
drives  small  farmers  out  of  business  leaves 
behind  human  costs  that  are  on  no  one's 
balance  sheet — our  system  of  accounting  does 
not  tell  us  how  true  the  cost  is  when  people 
must  leave  the  farm,  even  though  they're 
efficient,  and  move  to  cities.  Wliat's  happened 
to  Ell U  Hail  and  Joe  Welsshaar  does  not  ap- 
pear on  any  corporate  balance  sheet,  but 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  human  loss  to  all  of  us 
and  to  the  United  States. 

(Film). 

Announces.  Here  In  Arkansas,  Ellis  Hale 
tells  us  how  he  used  to  have  a  chicken  farm 
but  got  driven  out  by  the  big  corporations. 

Hale.  This  is  broiler  house  number  one, 
over  there  is  number  two — number  three  and 
four  was  located  down  over  the  hill.  We  were 
putting  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
birds  out  of  these  buildings  every  year.  Since 
1962,  we  haven't  grown  one  single  solitary 
broiler.  Not  one  chicken  has  come  off  this 
place  since  1962.  And  the  reason  that  no 
chickens  have  come  off  our  farm  since  1963  Is 
because  the  big  corporations  blacklisted  us, 
and  were  in  conspiracy  among  themselves  to 
stop  a  broiler  growers  organization  that  we 
were  Instrumental  in  forming.  I  think  that 
the  farmer  is  definitely  the  most  exploited 
man  in  the  country.  And  he's  being  exploited 
not  only  by  the  corporations,  but  he's  being 
exploited  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  didn't  contribute  to  any  political  fund.  I'm 
Just  an  individual  farmer  and  that's  where 
the  difference  is.  The  corporations  have  the 
money,  they  have  the  power,  they  have  the 
poUticans.  They  have  enough  politicians 
Ijought  and  paid  for  that  they  can  control 
the  laws  that  are  enacted  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  laws. 

Announceb.  Up  in  Iowa,  Joe  Welsshaar  can 
see  that  the  big  corporations  are  about  to 
move  into  the  hog  raising  area.  He  told  us 
about  the  danger  he  sees. 

WiEssHAAB.  The  way  corporations  are  go- 
ing to  get  into  hog  farming  is  .  .  .  many  of 
them  start  in  this  way  now  .  .  .  They  offer 
breeding  stock  to  put  out  for  shares  or  con- 
tract and  at  first  you're  not  tied  down  to  a 
contract  of  where  you  have  to  sell  the  prod- 
uct. This  Is  going  to  come  later.  It's  kind  of 
a  creeping  thing  and  the  contracts  get 
tighter  and  tighter  Just  like  they  did  in  the 
poultry  Industry.  And  after  a  vrtille,  you're 
groing  to  be  t<dd  where  you  have  to  market 
your  products.  You're  going  to  be  told  what 
feed  have  to  be  fed  if  your  contract's  tied 
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in  with  a  feed  company.  And,  In  effect, 
what  you're  gcring  to  be  is  Just  a  laborer  for 
them.  You're  going  to  lose  all  your  manage- 
ment decisions.  They'll  be  made  by  some- 
one else.  I  don't  see  how  corporations  with 
hired  labor  can  do  as  good  a  Job  as  the  fam- 
Uy farmer  who's  willing  to  sacrifice  all  these 
things.  He's  using  famUy  labor,  hours  mean 
nothing  to  him.  He's  willing  to  make  these 
sacrifices. 

ANNOUNCES.  Ellis  Hale  is  one  of  millions 
of  fanners  who've  been  forced  off  the  land 
In  the  past  thirty  years.  That  fact  gives  Joe 
Welsshaar  a  lot  to  think  about, 
(end  of  film) 

MnxEB.  That  can  happen  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  to  tell  us  why  we  must 
try  and  bU>p  it  now.  I've  asked  to  Join  us 
tonight  Jim  Hightower.  (applause) 

Dukakis.  Welcome  to  The  Advocates,  Mr. 
Hightower. 

MiLLEB.  Jim  Hightower  is  Director  of  the 
Agribusiness  AccountabUlty  Project  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Mr.  Hightower,  is  there  a  threat 
to  the  famUy  farmer  today?  What  is  it? 

HiGHTOWEB.  WeU,  there  certainly  is.  The 
tlireat  essentlaUy  Is,  since  about  1946  the 
rise  of  corporate  power  In  rural  America.  In- 
volved here  are  not  just  family  coriK>ratlons 
and  minor  corporations,  but  literally  the 
cctfporate  strength  In  America,  the  same  giant 
conglomerates  that  sit  on  Wall  Street  In 
New  York  City,  all  across  the  country  right 
across  to  Montgomery  Street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I.T.T.,  for  example,  is  involved,  Boeing 
Aircraft  Is  Involved,  Tenneco.  Just  the  giant 
corporations,  the  conglomerates  that  are 
moving  into  atgriculture.  In  addition  to  the 
conglomerates,  there  is  an  enormous  rise  in 
vertically  Integrated  SLgribuslnesses.  Involved 
here  are  the  giant  processing  corporations, 
the  brand  names  that  you  find  on  your 
grocery  store  shelves.  You  can  literally  J\ist 
go  down  a  grocery  store  shelf  and  prsMStically 
for  every  brand  name  there — Delmonte, 
Heinz,  Campbell  Soups,  Swift — you  can  as- 
sume that  most  of  those  are  vertically  inte- 
grating production. 

Miller.  But  don't  those  large  companies 
bring  efficiency  to  agriculture,  or  do  they 
Just  bring  the  advantages  of  their  money? 

HiGHTowzx.  WeU,  they  do  mostly  bring 
the  advantages  of  their  money.  Efficiency 
Is  a  myth  that  has  been  perpetrated  by  agri- 
business and  by  its  apologists  both  in  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere.  Efficiency  is — ^for  years 
we've  had  in  this  country  a  family  farm 
system  that  produced  food  as  efficiently  as 
anybody  can  produce  it.  It  produced  good 
food  and  food  at  a  relatively  cheap  price. 
Corporate  efficiency  can  be  more  a  matter 
of  business  than  It  Is  a  matter  of  farming. 
Business  and  farming  are  two  separate  pur- 
stats.  A  corporation  like  I.T.T.  might  be 
good  at  getting  the  telephone  installed  but 
It's  not  terribly  good  at  getting  farms. 

BfiLLEB.  What  about  this  remedy  that  the 
bill  suggests — having  the  large  industrial 
companies  divest  themselves  of  their  agri- 
cultural holding?  Is  that  unusual  for  us  in 
this  country? 

HiGOTOWEB.  No,  it's  not  unusual  at  all.  I 
think  it's  a  very  appropriate  step  at  this 
time  to  take.  Essentially,  we're  dealing  with 
the  Clayton  Act  which  is  the  basic  antitrust 
document  in  this  country.  When  the  Clay- 
ton Act  was  passed,  agriculture  was  exempt 
and  essentially  what  this  biU  does  is  Just 
put  agriculture  back  in  there. 

Dukakis.  I  think  I'll  have  to  break  in 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Rusher  has  some  questions 
to  ask  you  Mr.  Hightower  and  in  the  course 
of  your  answering  them,  would  you  tell  us 
what  it  means  to  be  a  vertically  Integrated 
corporation? 

Mr.  Rushes.  Wotild  you  do  that  briefly 
to  begin  with? 

Hightower.  Yes,  vertically  integrated  cor- 
porations of  agriculture  simply  means  a  non- 
farming  corporation  that  is  controlling  pro- 
duction. 


Rushes.  Why  doesn't  It  also  mean  a  farm- 
ing corporation  that's  controUing  produc- 
tion? What  Is  there  about  vertical  integra- 
tion that  exclusively  pertains  to  non-farming 
corporations? 

HiGHTOWKB.  Well,  it's  the  non-farming 
corporations  that  are  vertically  Integrating 
backwards  and  forwards  Into  the  production 
of  food.  Now  some  farm  corporations  might 

move  forward  themselves 

Rushes.  How  about  co-ops?  There  are  a 
lot  of  co-ops  that  are  vertically  integrated 
aren't  there? 

HiGHTOwEB.  Co-ops,  though,  are  only  con- 
trolled by  farmers. 

Rushes.  Yes,  but  they're  monopolies  in 
their  field.  Citrus  Juice  co-ops  control  70% 
of  the  American  production  of  citrus  Juice. 
Why  are  they  not  mentioned  in  the  Nelson 
bUl? 

Hightoweb.  Because  those  are  co-ops  of 
farmers,  those  are  producers,  and  not  ver- 
tlcaUy  Integrated. 

Rushes.  A  monopoly  conducted  by  farmers 
themselves  Is  good? 

Hightoweb.  Well  they're  not  monopolies, 
the  Issue  tonight  Is  not  co-op  power,  the 
Issue  tonight  Is  corporate  power. 

Rushes.  Well,  the  Issue  tonight  is  maybe 
comparing  corporate  and  co-op  power  and 
why  you  exclude  one  from  the  bill  and  in- 
clude the  other. 

Hightoweb.  WeU  If  you  can  show  me  a  co- 
op that  has  the  resources  of  I.T.T.  then  I 
think  we'U  l>e  talking  at  the  same  level. 
Rushes.  I  vrould  have  thought  that  8un- 

kist  had  plenty  of  resources 

Hightower.  Not  on  the  level  of  I.T.T. 
Rushes.  Oh  well,  come  on,  I.T.T.  has  the 
resources  for  what  It  does.  Let's  ask  you  this, 
the  Nelson  bUl  to  begin  with  doesn't  Just 
apply  to  large  corporations  at  all,  does  It? 

Hightoweb.  It  applies  to  corporations  with 
assets  of  over  three  million  doUars. 

Rushes.  Not  Just  to  corporations  does  It? 

Hightoweb.  Persons,  partnerships 

Rushes.  Persons  too. 

Hightoweb.   Corporations,   conglomerates. 
Rushes.  Partnerships  also.  As  well  as  cor- 
porations. In  point  of  fact  then,  the  Nlelson 
bill  Is  not  aimed  exclusively  at  large  corpora- 
tions at  all,  is  it? 

Hightoweb.  It  is  aimed  at  persons,  con- 
glomerates, corporations,  partnerships,  with 
assets  of  more  than  three  million  dollars. 

Rushes.  A  great  deal  more,  yes.  Suppose  a 
large  corporation,  or  a  bigger  Individual 
farmer  for  that  matter,  does  have  advantages 
from  the  size  of  Ills  operation,  either  effi- 
ciency advantages  or  simply,  from  size,  get- 
ting credit,  things  Uke  that,  and  suppose  fur- 
ther that  he  does  pass  along  his  savings  to 
the  consumer  In  the  form  of  lower  prices? 
Are  you  saying  or  suggesting  that  we  should 
pay  higher  prices  to  the  small  farmer  In  order 
to  preserve  the  values  of  the  small  farm? 

Hightoweb.  No,  I'm  not  saying  that  at  all. 
I've  said  in  my  opening  statement  that  effi- 
ciency is  not  a  factor  of  bigness. 

Rushes.  Well,  I'm  coming  to  efficiency,  but 
but  assuming  that  th»e  were  an  advantage 
to  bigness,  even  Just  getting  credit  for  ex- 
ample, as  there  sometimes  is,  should  the 
consumer  be  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price 
to  the  small  farmer? 

Hightoweb.  There  are  values  on  the  small 
farm  that  are  worth  preserving. 

Rushes.  That's  what  I  was  getting  at.  And 
you  do  feel  that  it  woxUd  be  appropriate  to 
pay  a  slighUy  higher  price  in  order  to  pre- 
serve thoee  values? 

Hightoweb.  I'm  not  stire  that  we  have  to 
pay  »  slightly  higher  price  to  do  that.  I'm 
not  wUllng  to  concede  that  you  do  have  to 
pay  a  slightly  higher  price. 

Rushes.  If  you're  not  willing  to  concede, 
well  let's  examine  that  question.  If  you  dont 
want  to  concede  that,  you  spoke  and  Mr. 
Miller  did,  of  the  larger  operations  not  In 
fact  being  more  efficient.  But,  In  the  brollM' 
chicken   industry    which   Mr.   Miller's    first 


farmer  had  been  in  which  was  shown  to  us 
on  film,  Ralph  Nader's  Task  Force  In  1971 
reported  that,  thanks  to  the  new  technology, 
chickens  used  to  cost  In  1960  eO<  a  pound,  m 
1970  the  price  was  42<  a  pound. 

Hightoweb.  The  price,  though,  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  42<  a  pound.  The  price  is  also 
several  thousand  small  farmers,  like  Mr.  Hale 
in  the  south  that  are  devastated. 

Rushes.  Now,  that's  what  I'm  aslOng  you. 
Should  we  be  paying  higher  prices  for  chick- 
ens In  order  for  Mr.  Hale  to  continue? 

Hightoweb.  But  that  the  price  has  gone 
down  is  noit  a  function  of  efficiency. 

Rushes.  Well,  It  certainly  was  sufficient  to 
get    Mr.    Hale    out    of    the    business — the 

price 

Hightoweb.  If  that's  the  efficiency  you're 

after 

Rushes.  Well,  it  certainly  is  a  human  value 
of  sorts  isn't  it?  Isn't  it  a  human  value  if 
we're  able  to  pay  42<  Instead  of  60<  a  pound 
for  chicken. 

Hightoweb.  But  you  pay  on  April  15th  as 
well  as  you  pay  at  the  supermarket. 

Rushes.  Exactly,  and  Mr.  Hale  U  not  on— 
as  I  understood  it  he  has  another  business, 
he  is  not  on  welfare,  so  that  Isn't  a  question. 
He's  probably  paying  taxes  like  the  rest  of 
us. 

Tell  me,  can't  the  Sherman  and  the  Clay- 
ton antltrxist  acts  and  the  Federal  Trade  Act 
be  used  to  prevent  the  kind  of  conspiracy 
and  blacklisting  that  Mr.  Hale  accused,  Mr. 
Hale,  the  farmer  who  had  been  In  the 
chicken  broUer  business — he  accused  un- 
named people  there  of  conspiracies  and 
blacklisting,  why  can't  the  acts  that  I  have 
mentioned,  Sherman,  Clayton  and  Federal 
Trade  Act  be  used  to  go  after  those  people? 
Hightower.  I  don't  know  why  they 
haven't  done  it  before,  but  the  regulatory 
agencies  generally  have  not  been  very  effec- 
tive and  have  certainly  not  been  involved 
In  agriculture.  You  take  the  F.T.C.,  which 
finally  has  filed  an  action  against  United 
Brands.  But  with  two  thousand  farmers  a 
week  leaving  the  land,  I  don't  think  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  wait. 

Rushes.  I  don't  know.  Are  you  saying  that 
people  are  not  enforcing  the  laws — the  laws 
would  work  if  they  were  enforced? 
Hightoweb.  It  sounds  like  It  to  me. 
Rushes.  You  think  they're  going  to  en- 
force then  the  law  that  you  want  passed? 

Hightoweb.  I  think  that  there  wUl  be  ac- 
tions under  this  law  that  are  not  now  being 
taken.  It's  an  emphasis,  a  focus  that  we  need 
on  the  family  farm  system  in  the  country. 

Rusher.  What  about  farmers  who  want  to 
sign  up  with  non-farm  corporations  like 
Tenneco? 

Hightoweb.  The  biU  does  not  prevent 
them. 

Rushes.  The  bill  does  not  prohibit  them 
from  signing  up  with  Tenneco? 
Hightoweb.  Not  at  aU. 
Rusher.  I  think  what  you  mean  is  that  it 
does    not    prevent    them    from    seUing    to 
Tenneco. 

Hightoweb.  It    does    not    prevent    them 

from  selling 

Rushes.  I  said  signing  up  with — actually 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Tenneco  operation. 
For  example,  Tenneco  harvests  the  crops  in 
large  areas  of  California. 

Hightoweb.  Why  should  Tenneco  be  al- 
lowed to  harvest  the  crops? 

Rushes.  Why  shouldn't  the  farmer  let 
them  harvest  them  If  he  wants  to? 

Hightoweb.  Because  the  farmer — because 
one  farmer  is  not  the  Issue,  the  issue  is  pro- 
ductivity and  the  entire  agricultural  econ- 
omy. That's  how  Ralston  Purina  began,  with 
one  farmer.  I  think  the  lesson  is  in  Ralston 
Purina. 

Rushes.  So  that's  the  answer 

Dukakis.  I  think  I  have  to  break  in  at 
this  point  gentlemen.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Hightower,  for  being  with  ui.  (Ap- 
plause.) Mr.  Miller. 
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MiLLSB.  llie  bill  prohibits  an  Industrial 
concern  from  controlling  agricultural  pro- 
duction, whatever  that  Involves.  Prices  of 
broilers  fell.  But  there's  no  evidence  that  it 
fell  because  of  Ralston  Purina  or  oth«r  com- 
:  panles  assumed  ownership.  We  do  know  that 
Ralston  Partna  and  other  companies  were 
found  by  the  Department  of  A^culture  to 
have  done  that  illegally,  to  have  violated 
many  acts  In  the  process.  In  fact,  the  one 
family  farm,  the  one  or  two  man  family 
farm  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  country.  Its 
productivity  rose  twice  as  fast  as  that  of 
Industrial  concerns.  The  only  reason  larger 
companies  can  enter  agriculture  Is  because 
of  the  accidents  of  their  financial  and  tax 
abilities.  Nothing  to  do  with  agricultural 
efficiency.  Let's  protect  agricultural  effi- 
ciency and  the  himian  values  of  the  family 
farm. 

Dukakis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller,  well  be 
coming  back  to  you  later  for  your  rebuttal 
case,  but  now  let's  turn  to  Mr.  Rusher  to  find 
out  why  large  corporations  should  not  be 
driven  out  of  farming. 

RtTSRZB.  Once  upon  a  time,  the  small 
family  farm  was  the  perfect  way  to  carry 
out  agricultural  production.  In  some  cases. 
It  still  Is.  But  In  many  others,  the  small 
farmers  have  had  to  Incorporate  and  enlarge 
their  own  operations  or  band  together  In  big 
co-operatives  to  process  and  market  their 
products  efficiently.  In  a  few  Instances,  cor- 
porations In  other  lines  of  business  have 
thought  It  might  be  worth  while  to  go  into 
farming.  From  the  seed  to  the  consumer,  so 
to  speak.  Using  their  capital  and  their  mar- 
keting know-how  to  do  what  the  average 
fanner  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do.  Tonight's  proposal  pretends  to  concen- 
trate on  running  those  few  large  corpora- 
tions out  of  farming,  supposedly  to  help  the 
small  farms. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  this  bill  would  create 
chaos  in  a  huge  section  of  American  agri- 
culture, including  all  the  most  productive 
parts  of  it.  And  the  irony  Is  that  It  would 
still  not  do  a  blessed  thing  for  the  large 
part  of  American  agriculture  that  really 
needs  help — the  60%  of  American  farms 
that  make  less  than  $1,700  a  year.  In  short, 
the  Nelson  bill  might  be  called  the  "Farm 
State  Politicians  Scapegoat  Act  of  1972."  Let's 
hear  first  from  an  independent  hog  farmer 
who  competes  with  corporations  quite  suc- 
cessful, Mr.  Russel  Jeckel.  (applause) 

(film) 

Jeckkl.  Well,  I  was  married  during  my  last 
year  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  I  grad- 
uated in  vocational  agriculture,  and  I  came 
back  to  the  farm  in  1950.  And  at  that  time, 
the  farm  was  a  general  farm.  We  had  a  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  livestock,  pigs  and 
cows,  milk  cows,  chickens,  and  so  It  became 
fairly  obvious  that  if  this  farm  was  to  sup- 
port two  families  that  we  were  going  to  have 
to  specialize  and  raise  a  good  deal  of  live- 
stock. So  we  decided  to  go  into  the  hog  busi- 
ness and  from  that  point,  the  farm  has  grown 
from  a  135  acre  rented  farm  to  something 
over  500  acres  now.  We  have  title  to  this  land, 
and  we  also  have  a  pork  production  unit 
which  Is  capable  of  producing  in  excess  of 
5.000  hog*  per  year. 

(end  of  film) 

RT7SHER.  Mr.  Jeckel  has  left  the  farm  in  the 
hinds  of  his  father  and  one  assistant  to  be 
with  us  tonight.  Mr.  Jeckel.  (applaixse) 

Dukakis.  Welcome  to  The  Advocates,  Mr. 
Jeckel. 

Rusher.  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Jeckel  Is  a 
corn  and  hog  farmer  from  Delavan,  Bliuols. 
Mr.  Jeckel,  your  farm,  as  we  saw,  started 
rallier  small  and  has  prospered.  How  did  that 
coma  alXNjt? 

Jeckel.  Well,  for  the  last  two  generations, 
almost  two  generations,  it's  being  operated 
as  a  famUy  enterprise.  We've  tried  to  adopt 
new  and  better  methods  and  Ideas  as  they've 
eome  along.  We'va  taken  the  proAU  from  the 
buslnes.s  and,  along  with  liorrowed  mouey,  put 


this  back  into  the  business  to  help  it  grow. 
We've  tried  to  adopt  efficient  business  man- 
agement idecM  and  along  with  what  we  think 
Is  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
and  plain  hard  work,  we've  tried  to  make  • 
real  go  of  it. 

R178BB.  Mr.  Jeckel,  you  saw  Mr.  Miller's 
hog  farmer  on  film  expressing  his  fear  of  the 
corporations  moving  In  on  hog  farmers.  How 
do  you  feel?  Do  you  fear  the  competition  of 
the  corporations? 

RusRXK.  Why  not? 

Jeckel.  Well,  we've  seen  some  large  c«:- 
poratlona  try  to  get  into  this  business. 
especially  our  type  of  buslnesa,  and  very 
frankly,  the  management  know-how  is  Just 
not  available  and  they  seem  to  have  all  sorts 
of  difficulties.  It  takes  m  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence to  sort  of  put  this  know-bow  together. 

Rusher.  One  last  question.  Would  the  Nel- 
son bill,  if  It  wwe  passed,  help  you  or  hurt 
you? 

Jeckel.  No.  I  don't  think  it  would  hurt  us 
too  much.  I  can  see  maybe  in  the  future  that 
the  possibility  might  exist,  if  we  needed 
large  amoimts  of  capital,  that  some  of  the 
sources  of  capital  would  not  be  available  to 
us. 

Rxtshkr.  And  I  take  it  it  would  not  help 
you,  you  feel? 

Jickeim  Right. 

Rusher.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

DcKAKiB.  Mr.  Miller  has  some  questions 
for  you.  Mr.  JeckeL 

Mnxn.  Mr.  Jeckd.  you  run  a  successful 
operation  and  you  think  there's  value  in  the 
family  farm  in  the  United  States? 

Jeckkl.  Right. 

MnxER.  A  great  value  in  It.  And.  I  take  It 
you  agree  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  which  you  told  ua  that  the 
family  farm  not  only  can  be  but  is  as  ef- 
ficient as  a  large  corporate  farm. 

Jeckel.  I  think  so. 

Miller.  Now.  you  talk  about  comi>etlng 
with  the  large  corporate  non-farming  cor- 
poration. Now  there  are  non-farming  cor- 
porations that  have  entered  agriculture  not 
for  the  return  from  agriculture  for  example, 
but  simply  to  hold  on  to  the  land  and  wait 
for  capital  i^preciatlon.  They  don't  care 
much  about  that  Immediate  prc^t  return. 
Do  you  think  you  could  compete  with  such  a 
corporation? 

Jeckel.  Sir.  I've  got  to  primarily  tell  you 
about  my  own  experiences,  and  those  that 
I've  seen  In  cases  where  they've  tried  to  get 
Into  our  type  of  business  where  sizeable 
knowledge  and  where  a  lot  of  technology  and 
know-how  is  needed,  they  Jtist  haven't  been 
able  to  put  this  together. 

Miller.  We're  going  to  hear  from  a  sub- 
sequent witness  who  I  think  thinks  large 
corporations  can  do  very  well.  TKe  Farm 
Quarterly  Journal  reports  in  1969  that  the 
size  of  corporations  makes  a  real  difference. 
It  reports  cases  of  up  to  a  10%  discount  for 
large  industrial  corporations  in  buying  farm 
equipment  when  they  order  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more.  That  is,  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  gives  them  enormous 
discounts  on  farm  equipment.  That's  true 
isn't  It? 

Jeckel.  Well,  I  would  think  it  would  help, 
yes. 

Miller.  Would  you  think,  Mr.  Jeckel — a 
very  interesting  question  that  Mr.  Rusher 
raised  and  I'm  Interested  in  your  view  of — 
suppose  that  large  corporations  could  enter 
and,  for  whatever  advantage,  lower  prices 
somewhat,  let's  not  talk  about  the  amount 
but  a  bit.  do  you  think  it's  worth  it  few  the 
country,  because  of  the  value  of  the  family 
farm,  the  family  farms  that  now  exist,  do  you 
think  it  worth  it  for  the  country  to  preserve 
It  because  of  the  social  values,  because  of 
preserving  rural  life,  preserving  the  kind  of 
life  you  lead? 

Jeckel.  I  rather  feel  that  it's  the  tdud  of 
efficient  system  that's  going  to  evolve  that's 
real  importaat  part  of  this  thing  and  I'm 


not  sure  who's  exactly  going  to  get  to  do  this, 
whether  it's  an  individual,  a  corporation,  the 
family  farm,  but  I  think  that  if  we  oonUnue 
with  a  free  enterprise  system,  as  we  would 
aU  h<^>e  that  we  would,  the  real  efficient  luut 
will  prevail. 

MiLLKR.  So  it  wouldn't  bother  you  if  large, 
even  non-fanning  corporations  that  could 
get  dlscoimts  on  farm  machinery,  get  lower 
rates  on  bank  loans,  get  tax  write-offs  against 
non-farm  profits,  if  those  organizations  came 
in  and  hurt  family  farmers,  that  wouldn't 
bother  you? 

Jeckel.  Sir,  the  real  measure  is  gtdng  to  be 
whether  they  do  an  efficient  Job  oat  on  the 
farm.  I  think  that  the  things  you  mention 
may  be  IncldentaL 

Miller.  But  their  teats  <^  efficiency  are 
quite  different.  I  mean,  they  may  have  lower 
costs  having  nothing  to  do  with  farm  effi- 
ciency because  of  their  ability  to  get  money, 
equipment  and  wrlte-<^  against  other  profits. 
They  may  simply  have  a  different  balance 
sheet  from  you  because  they  have  lots  of  i«m- 
farm  business.  So,  what's  profit  to  them  may 
not  be  profit  to  you. 

Jeckel.  But  It's  an  interesting  thing— 
we've  not  seen  ttiese  things  materianse 
and 

Miller.  It's  happened  all  over  the  south  in 
the  broiler  Industry,  that's  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. The  industrial  concerns  going  In  with 
the  capacity  to  tie  up  farmers  by  selling  them 
seed,  tie  them  up  on  long-term  contracts  and 
simply  because  they  dldnt  care.  They  had 
other  profits  so  they  could  stand  farm  losses. 
How  can  you  compete  against  the  company 
that  looks  at  losses  differently?  You  have  to 
make  a  profit  to  siuTlve.  A  company  that  can 
write  farm  losses  off  against  its  profits — ^how 
can  you  compete  against  that? 

Dukakis.  Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  have 
to  Interrupt  and  say  thank  you  very  much 
for  being  with  us  and  keep  the  cost  of  pork 
chops  down,  would  you  please.  Mr.  Jeckel. 
Thank  you.  (applaiise)  Mr.  Rusher. 

Rusher.  Now,  what  about  those  farmers 
who  have  chosen  to  work  with  the  so-called 
conglomerates?  In  Indio,  California,  the  date 
capital  of  the  United  States,  the  date  growers 
were  in  trouble.  In  1989,  they  made  a  con- 
tract with  HJH.T.,  a  subsidiary  of  Tenneco.  to 
buy,  process  and  market  their  dates.  Today, 
the  date  processing  plant  In  Indio  is  In  full 
swing.  Sales  are  up,  prospects  are  bright. 
Here  Is  what  date  grower,  Don  Mitchell  thinks 
of  the  new  arrangement  with  HJkl.T. 

(FUm). 

Mitchell.  H.M.T.  has  been  In  the  date  busi- 
ness for  two  years.  The  big  carry-over  that 
was  breaking  our  backs  is  now  gone.  We  do 
have  a  more  hopeful  picture  of  the  future. 

Aknouncer.  You  had  a  big  Inventory  a 
couple  of  years  ago  before  HJkl.T.  came  In? 

Mitchell.  We  had  a  carry-over  that  had 
accumulated  over  a  number  of  years  that  we 
couldn't  sell  without  giving  it  away,  and  the 
change  has  been  very  healthy. 

Annoxtncer.  How  has  your  Income  been  af- 
fected by  your  relationship  with  them? 

Mitchell.  Well,  there's  been  not  an  enor- 
mous increase  but  enough  better  so  that  I 
feel  far  happier  about  the  future  than  I  did 
before. 

Announces.  Do  you  feel  that  they're  com- 
peting with  you  In  any  way? 

Mitchell.  Well,  they're  selling  my  fruit, 
why  should  they  compete  with  me? 

Announcer.  They're  not  buying  date  gar- 
dens or  buying  property? 

MrrcHELL.  No,  but  I  don't  think  I'd  object 
If  they  did  If  we  got  a  fair  deal  from  them. 

AWNOXTNCER.  They're  not  putting  anybody 
out  of  business  or  driving  the  family  farmer 
off  his  land? 

Mitchell.  No.  they've  Improved  the  picture 
here  for  the  date  growers.  There's  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  (end  of  film) 

Rusher.  And  now,  let's  hear  from  the  chief 
executive  of  H.  M.  T.,  that  very  large  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Howard  Marguleas.  (applause) 
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Dukakis.  Welcome  to  The  Advocates,  Mt. 

Marguleas. 

Rusher.  Now  Mr.  Marguleas,  as  I  said.  Is 
President  of  H.  M.  T.  which  la  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  Tenneco.  Mr.  Marguleas.  you 
are  the  president  of  a  very  Ktrge  corporation 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Does  your  operation 
represent  a  threat  to  the  small  farmers? 

Marculeas.  Not  at  all.  In  fact.  Just  the  op- 
posite. We  depend  greatly  on  the  small 
farmer.  80%  of  our  sales  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  derived  from  small  farmers 
and  only  20%  are  derived  from  our  own 
farmlands,  so  without  the  small  farmer,  wo 
would  find  ourselves  vrithout  a  product  and 
virtually  out  of  business. 

Rusher.  What  do  you  provide  for  them? 
Marguleas.  We  provide  a  vehicle,  in  reality, 
to  them  or  for  them  in  wder  to  market  their 
crops.  We  provide  marketing  expertise,  we 
provide  advertising,  pr<Mnotlons,  we  provide 
packing  houses  for  them.  If  it  were  not  for 
our  providing  this,  the  small  farmer  who  has 
got  twenty  or  forty  acres  would  find  him- 
self In  a  position  of  frankly  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  his  products. 

Rusher.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  what  If  the 
Nelson  bill  became  law  and  your  corporation 
was  forced  out  of  the  farming  business  alto- 
gether? What  would  happen  to  the  farmers 
like  Don  Mitchell,  the  date  grower  from 
Indio? 

Marguleas.  I  think  Mr.  Mitchell  pretty 
well  answered  It,  and  I  think  there's  plenty 
of  Mr.  Mitchells  all  over  the  State  or  Cali- 
fornia, In  that  not  only  would  we  be  put  out 
of  business,  I  think  that  the  small  farmer, 
he  too,  would  be  put  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  the  Nelscm  bUl. 

Rusher.  Has  Tenneco,  to  your  knowledge, 
ever  been  accused  (^  squeezing  out  a  small 
farmer? 

Marguleas.  Frankly,  Tenneco  is  accused  of 
a  lot  of  things  every  day  and  I  would  Imagine 
that  some  of  the  accusations  are  part  of 
driving  the  small  farmer  out  of  business,  but 
to  the  Isest  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  untrue, 
completely  so. 

Rusher.  In  other  words,  to  your  knowledge, 
there  has  not  been  such  a  case. 
Marguleas.  None  whatsoever,  no. 
Rusher.  What  benefits  does  Tenneco's  op- 
eration provide  for  consumers,  lastly? 

Dukakis.  This  will  have  to  be  a  very  short 
answer. 

MARGxn.EAS.  We  feel  that  the — our  Sun 
Olant  program  which  will  be  a  national 
brand,  quality  control,  high-flavored  attempt 
on  our  part  to  distribute  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  throughout  the  United  States, 
similar  to  what  Delmonte  Is  doing  In  the 
canned  food  area,  we  feel  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  real  asset  to  the  consumer  and  that 
we're  going  to  make  available  to  her  high 
quality  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Rusher.  No  further  questions. 
Dukakis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller  has  some 
questions  for  you. 

Miller.  Mr.  Marguleas,  up  until  1970,  you 
weren't  part  of  Tenneco,  it  was  your  own 
company. 
Marguleas.  Correct. 

Miller.  And  you  Just  became  a  member  of 
Tenneco.  And  would  you  have  been  barred. 
If  you  were  not  part  of  Tenneco?  Does  your 
operation  require  more  than  three  million 
dollars  In  nonfarm  assets? 

Marculeas.  In  non-farm  assets? 
Miixer.  Yes. 
Marguleas.  No. 

Miller.  No,  so  that  Just  as  you  were  do- 
ing before  1970,  you  would  simply  not  be  a 
part  of  Tenneco,  you  would  continue  to  do 
everything — 

Marguleas.  Except,  Mr.  Miller,  one  point 
and  that  is  that  we  would  only  be  alx>ut  10% 
as  effective  as  I  think  we  are  today,  because 
we  need  the  capital  with  which  to  advertise 
and  to  promote  and  dUtrtbute.  and  without 
Tenneco  and  without  the  resources  behind 


118,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  what  we  are 
doing  for  Mr.  Mitchell  on  his  dates. 

MxLLn.  Well  let's  see  If  that's  true.  The  bill 
says  you  can't  control  production.  Tou  don't 
Iiave  to  oontrtA  date  production  to  advertise 
It  and  seU  It  throughout  the  United  Stetee. 
Throughout  this  country  there  are  doeens 
of  companies  that  buy  and  sell,  as  wholesal- 
ers— you  don't  need  to  control  the  date  im>- 
ductlon  do  you? 

Marguleas.  True,  but,  by  the  same  token, 
we  provide  many  other  services  other  than 
Just  sales  and  promotion  to  him. 

Miller.  But  you  dont  need  to  control  the 
date  production  to  do  what  you  do.  You  do 
It  very  well  and  you  have  no  need  to  control 
the  date  production. 

Marguleas.  Well,  we  feel  we're  doing  a  more 
effective  Job  for  Mr.  MitcheU  by  controUing 
It  for  him. 

mtt.i.ct  Do  you  control  it?  Do  you  have  to 
control  it?  That's  what  I'm  asking  you,  do 
you  have  to  control  It? 

Marguleas.  Control?  What  do  you  mean  by 
control? 

Miller.  Well,  tell  me  what  you  do.  What  do 
you  have  to  do?  Everything  that  you  have 
told  me  Is  permitted.  Buying  from  him.  ad- 
vertising, selling,  as  long  as  you  don't  con- 
trol the  production. 

Marghleas.  Right.  Well,  along  with  dates, 
we  harvest  his  crop  for  Instance  and  harvest 
the  crop  of  many  others.  We  provide  the 
equipment  and  machinery  and  tools  with 
which  to  do  It. 

mtt-i.im   He  could  do  that  himself. 
Mabculbas.  No.  the  ten  acre  grower,  I'm 
sorry,  he  couldn't  do  it. 

Miller.  He  could  form  a  cooperative  and 
do  that. 

Marculeas.  He  had  a  co-op  and  the  co-op 
went  broke,  that's  why  we're  there  now. 

MTT.i.if  Before  you  did  his  selling  for  him, 
of  course.  But  you  could  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  him. 

Mabculeab.  I  don't  know,  all  I  know  is 
prior  to  our  entry  Into  It,  the  co-op  was  bank- 
rupt and  they  asked  us  to  come  In  and  I 
think  we've  saved  the  industry. 

MxLLEB.  I  think  you've  done  very  well  and 
I  think  you  could  do  weU  with  Nelson  blU 
and  I  congratvtlate  you. 
Marculeas.  Thank  you. 
Miller.  You  do  more  than  market,  Ten- 
neco also  owns  land,  doesn't  It? 
Mabgulsas.  Yes.  we  do. 
Miller.  It  owns  lots  of  land. 
Marguleas.  Yes,  we  do. 
Mieeeb.  It  owns  130,000  acres? 
Marguleas.  Approximately  100,000  acres  In 
Kern  County — 

Miller.  In  Kern  County  and  San  Joaqxiin 
Valley? 

Marculeas.  Yes. 

Mtt-t,¥B,  And  you've  recently  sold  some 
also? 

Marguleas.  Yes,  we've  Just  recently  sold  a 
sulMtantlal  amount  of  acres. 

Miller.  There's  a  real  difference  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  between  towns  that  are  near 
large  landholdlngs  and  small  landholdlng3, 
aren't  there?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  classic 
study  of  two  towns  in  the  valley,  the  town  of 
Arvln  and  the  town  of  Dlnuba  and  the  Impact 
of  being  near  a  large  or  small  holding? 
Marculeas.  You  mean  of  Dlnuba? 
MnxEB.  Yes.  And  that  the  study  found  that 
Dlnuba  which  was  near  the  small  towns  had 
twice  as  many  retail  stores,  twice  as  large 
retail  sales.  Whereas  In  the  large  landholdlug 
town  two  thirds  were  employed  as  farm  labor- 
ers and  In  the  small  town  only  one-third. 
Their  social  costs,  the  question  I'm  getting  to, 
do  your  balance  sheets  reflect  the  cost  you 
put  on  a  community  near  your  landholding? 
Mabguleas.  No,  but  our  balance  sheets  also 
reflect  that  we  spend  over  twelve  million  dol- 
lars In  two  plants  In  Bakersfield  alone  to  take 
care  of  small  growers'  products  and  weYe 
employing  in  excess  of  twelve  hundred  peo- 
ple. That  without  the  Infusion  of  our  capi- 


tal there,  Vbmt  people  would  be  without  a 
Job. 

MiLLsx.  No,  no.  The  contrasting  study,  be- 
cause that  was  the  purpose  of  the  Arvln-Dln- 
uba  study,  the  classic  study  of  towns  near 
small  landholdlngs,  near  large  landholdlngs. 
the  purpose  was  that  the  towns  near  small 
landholdlngs  were  economically  healthier, 
provided  more  retail  trade,  had  more  self- 
employed  people  than  the  towns  near  large 
landholdlngs.  Now  that  Impact  on  the  towns 
near  you,  you  dont  really  care  about  It. 

Marguleas.  Well,  they  are  near  us,  both  of 
them. 
MiLLEB.  Tes.  both  of  them  are  near  you. 
Marculeas.  Right.  We  do  care. 
Miller.  You  do  care? 
Marculeas.  Certainly  we  care. 
MnxER.  And  if  there  were  small  landhold- 
lngs, If  you  didn't  own  100,000  acres.  If  those 
were  broken  up,  perhaps  even  as  the  reclama- 
tion act  might  require,  into  twenty  acre  par- 
cels, perhaps  all  those  towns  would  be  health- 
ier. 

Marculeas.  Oh,  I  think  that's  Just  a  sup- 
position on  your  part. 

Dukakis.  On  that  note  well  have  to  end  it. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Marguleas. 

Marguleas.  Thank  you  very  much,  (ap- 
plause) 

Dukakis.  Mr.  Rusher,  another  witness. 
Rusher.  Now  let's  hear  a  view  of  tills  from 
the  standpoint  of  agricultural  economics.  I 
call   upon  Professor  WUlard  Williams,    (ap- 
plause) 

Dukakis.  Welcome  to  The  Advocates,  Pro- 
fessor Williams. 

Rusher.  Professor  Williams  is  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity in  Lubbock,  I  believe. 
Williams.  Yes. 

RusBEB.  Professor,  we've  heard  a  lot  about 
the  threat  of  giant  corporations  to  the  small 
farmer.  Just  how  serious  is  It? 

WiLLUMs.  In  my  view  It's  unadulterated 
exaggeration  that  is  designed  to  take  the 
attention  off  the  real  problems  that  are  faced 
in  agriculture  today. 

Rusher.  I  take  It  there  are  real  problems 
in  American  agriculture. 

Williams.  There  are  and  there  have  been 
for  a  half  century  or  more.  These  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  corporations  today. 
Rusher.  What  are  those  problems? 
Williams.  The  matter  of  substantial  im- 
provements in  technology  over  the  years,  the 
absolute  demand  to  have  larger  farmers  and 
fewer  farms.  This  was  coming  regardless  of 
the  Issues  here  today.  These  are  the  problems 
that  are  affecting  the  giants  today  as  well  as 
the  small  ones.  The  matter  of  highly  varying 
prices,  the  matter  of  persistently  low  returns 
to  resources  invested  In  agriculttire.  the  need 
for  a  great  deal  more  capital. 

Rusher.  Now,  suppose  the  Nelson  bill  were 
passed.  Would  it  help  this  situation  in  any 
serious  way? 

Williams.  In  fact,  I  agree  with  you,  it 
would  cause  chaos  in  a  great  part  of  the 
agriculture  that  I  know  about.  We  have  a 
great  many  large-scale  partnerships,  individ- 
uals who  own  more  than  three  million  dol- 
lars outside  agriculture — ^these  are  some  of 
the  white  hope  we  have  for  agriculture  that 
perhaps  will  be  able  to  cause  it  to  survive 
under  the  low  price  food  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment today. 

Rusher.  And  the  affect  of  the  Nelson  bill 
would  then  be  what  with  respect  to  the  farm- 
ing? 

Williams.  WeU,  It  would  disrupt  the  struc- 
ture, the  organization  of  a  good  part  of  agri- 
culture, and  cause  sort  at  a  caste  system  to 
develop  In  agriculture.  You  would  be  say- 
ing to  agriculture,  you  must  stay  there,  you 
can't  be  anything  else. 

Rusher.  But,  dont  giant  corporations 
drive  out  the  small  farmer,  as  Mr.  MUler 
and  his  witnesses  have  suggested? 

Williams.  No,  in  more  cases  than  other- 
wise— and  this  U  vildely  recognized  by  the 
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farm  papers  and  by  producers — they  are 
helping  producers  more  than  otherwise  and 
some  of  the  larger  ones  are  investing  in  large 
acreage  In,  let's  say,  northern  Florida,  that 
need  to  be  drained,  have  heavy  capital  in- 
vestments. In  the  desert  areas  of  California, 
in  eastern  Oregon,  areas  that  need  enough 
capital  that  no  individual  farmer  can  pos- 
sibly afford. 

OxTKAKis.  Mr.  Williams,  I'm  going  to  have 
to  break  in  and  let  Mr.  Miller  ask  you  some 
searching  questions  on  these  subjects.  Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Professor  Williams,  as  an  agri- 
cultural economist,  do  you  think  there  is  a 
value  for  the  country  in  preserving  the 
family  farm? 

Williams.  Well,  we've  always  had  the  argu- 
ment about  what  the  value  of  a  family  farm 
Is.  I  know  a  family  farm  that  owns  three 
million  dollars. 

MiLLEB.  No.  well,  you  know  what  we're 
talking  about. 

WiLLLAMs.  Yes,  I  do 

MiLLEK.  It's  a  hot  debate  in  agricultural 
policy. 

Williams.  If  you're  talking  about  the  fam- 
ily farm  of  the  1920's,  it's  gone 

Mnxza.  No.  I'm  talking  about  the  family 
farm  that  exists  today,  the  400-acre,  one-  or 
two-man  farm. 

Williams.  What  is  the  family  farm  today? 

MiLLEK.  What  is  the  family  farm  today? 

Williams.  Tes. 

MiLLKB.  Let  me  give  you  the  size  that  it's 
gone  to— 380,  400  acres 

Williams.  That  is  a  mid-west  farm.  I  know 
many  family  farms  In  the  mid-west,  grain 
farmers  that  are  three  or  four  or  five  thou- 
sand acres.  I  know  some  in  Texas  that  are 
several  hundred  sections. 

Miller.  Tou  know  what  I'm  asking  you 
and  I'd  like  the  answer.  The  question  Is, 
given  the  average  size  farm  that  exists,  that's 
farmed  by  one  family — the  kind  of  farm  that 
Mr.  Hale  had,  the  kind  of  farm  that  Mr. 
Welsshaar  had,  the  kind  of  farm  that  Mr. 
Jeckel  has — Is  there  a  virtue  to  the  country 
In  having  policies  trying  to  preserve  that 
family  farmer? 

Williams.  I  grew  up  on  such  a  farm  and 
I  was  told  what  prices  I  would  pay  and  I  was 
told  what  prices  I  would  receive  and  I  was 
told  by  the  bank  how  we  would  live  and  I 
moved  out  of  agriculture  because  I  didn't 
want  that  kind  of  freedom. 

Miller.  I  have  to  Just  ask  you  the  question 
again — Just  have  to  ask  you  the  question 
again.  Is  the  kind  of  farm  that  Mr.  Jeckel 
has  and  that  we've  heard  about  worth  pre- 
serving, assuming  that  there  are  a  great  many 
more  like  him  and  there  are? 

Williams.  If  you  agree  that  if  we  permit 
him  to  grow  and  develop  to  the  kind  of  in- 
dustrialized and  commercialized  agriculture 
that  we  must  have  to  Qt  your  supermarkets, 
to  fit  your  consumer  requirements,  to  fit  the 
kind  of  society  we've  developed  today,  then 
I  agree  with  you.  But  if  you  do  not,  that  is 
If  you're  saying  let's  keep  him  the  same  size 
he  is  or  let's  keep  these  small  farmers  out 
here  struggling  and  living  the  same  way  I've 
seen  a  great  many  live 

MiLLKR.  Oh,  but  you  know  no  one's  saying 
that,  that's  not  what  the  bill  says  and 

Williams.  Tes  I  do.  It's  my  business  to 
know. 

Miller.  Of  course  you  know  no  one's  saying 
that.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  most  eflSclent  farming 
unit  in  the  country  generally  is  the  one  to 
two  man  farm? 

Williams.  This  Is  changing  very  rapidly.  A 
one  to  two  man  farm  can  operate  several 
thousand  acres. 

Miller.  I  know  that  but  that's  what  the 
studies  conclude.  Isn't  it. 

Williams.  I  know  many  that  own  elevators, 
that  own  feed  lots.  We  have  multi-million 
dollar  feed  lots  operated  by  families. 

Miller.  What  is  the  virtue  then  of  per- 


mitting non-farming  corporations  who  have 
to  have  assets  of  over  three  million  dollars, 
after  all,  to  come  in  the  Nelson  bill,  what's 
the  virtue  of  permitting  them  to  farm? 

Williams.  The  virtue  is  this,  that  the  big 
problem  of  agriculture  is  acquiring  enough 
capital  in  some  way  or  other  to  survive.  In 
no  area  of  the  country  is  the  average  size 
farm  equal  to  the  optimum,  to  the  size  that 
can  operate  efficiently.  They've  always  been 
behind. 

Miller.  We  can  help  the  farms  acquire  cap- 
ital, can't  we? 

Williams.  And  the  big  corporations  have 
been  able  to  help.  In  many  instances,  farmers 
develop  the  kind  of  capital,  by  drilling  the 
wells,  by  developing  the  land,  by  putting  In 
the  drainage  and  many  of  them  have  then 
turned  the  land  over  to  farmers  to  use. 

Miller.  Yes,  and  there's  no  other  way  the 
capital  could  be  acquired? 

Williams.  They've  had  a  big  problem. 
They  have  had  the  government  trying  to  help 
for  fifty  years  now. 

Miller.  Very  succesesfully.  I  mean  farm 
productivity  is  much  greater  in  terms  of  rise 
In  Industrial  productivity. 

Williams.  We  haven't  solved  these  prob- 
lems where  we  get  thirty  dollar  hogs  one  year 
and  sixteen  dollar  hogs  the  next. 

Miller.  How  do  you 

DiTKAKis.  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  Interrupt. 
Professor  Williams,  thanks  for  being  with  us. 
(applause)  Mr.  Rusher. 

Rttsher.  It  isn't  altogether  clear,  but  If 
I  understand  what  Mr.  Miller  is  probing  at, 
he  seems  to  be  saying  that  because  there  is 
a  certain  virtue  or  mystique  in  the  family 
farm  as  be  imagines  it — as  Professor  Williams 
said,  about  fifty  years  ago — that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  subsidy  by  the  government 
or  by  someone  to  keep  it  there.  I  don't  think 
that  the  farmers  of  America  themselves  want 
that.  I  think  they're  too  Individualistic  to 
ask  it. 

Dukakis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rusher  and  now 
let's  return  to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  rebuttal  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  driving  large  corporations 
out  of  farming. 

Miller.  There's  no  need  for  a  subsidy, 
though  I  think  If  one  were  required  to  pre- 
serve the  family  farm  and  the  kind  of  advan- 
tages and  the  towns  surrounding  the  family 
farms.  It  would  be  worth  paying.  There's  no 
need  for  a  subsidy  because  the  one  to  two 
man  farm  is  the  most  efficient  farm.  What's 
happening  Is  that  others  that  simply  know 
how  to  manage  money  better  are  aftectlng  it. 
And  it's  Justified  in  the  name  of  competition. 
But  for  the  father  of  United  States  Senator, 
Fred  Harris,  It's  not  competition,  it's  a 
stacked  deck. 

(film) 

Announcer.  From  Oklahoma,  the  father  of 
Senator  Harris  talks  about  his  smalll  farm 
and  what  the  big  corporations  are  doing  to 
him. 

Harris,  Sb.  Well  I  think  they're  cutting  us 
plum  out  because  the  big  corporations  can 
operate  cheaper  than  the  little  farmer  can 
operate.  Just  like  your  chain  stores,  your  big 
chain  stores,  can  buy — they  can  sell  groceries 
cheaper  than  the  little  operations.  And  that's 
what  your  big  corporations  are  doing,  they're 
cutting  the  little  guys  plum  out.  We  cant 
live  on  what  we're  doing.  Well,  they  can  take 
the  volume  of  business  and  they  can  make 
money  out  of  It,  but  look  at  the  poor  people 
they're  cutting  plum  out.  Well,  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  get  at  now  is  that  I  think  that  every 
man  was  created  equal  and  If  you  give  him  a 
chance  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do  I  think 
every  man  has  got  enough  pride  In  all  to 
want  to  do  It  by  himself.  And  he  don't  want 
nobody  to  tell  him  bow  to  do  it,  he  needs  to 
be  smart  enough  to  do  it  himself.  But  the  big 
corporations  that  think  well,  hell,  he  can't 
make  it  and  we'll  Just  help  him  make  it,  well 
give  him  two  dollars  a  day  or  three  dollars  a 
day  and  we'll  run  It  and  we'll  make  the  damn 
money.  And  that's  the  way  it  looks  to  me  and 


I  don't  want  nobody  to  tell  me  how  to  do  it 
or  when  to  do  it.  I'm  too  old  for  that,  I'm 
sixty-four  years  old,  I've  always  made  my  own 
living,  I've  never  been  on  relief,  I've  never 
drawn  no  commodities,  don't  have  no  educa- 
tion, and  I  think  if  you  give  people  a  chance 
they  will  do  the  same  thing.  I'm  no  smarter 
than  anybody  else.  I  Just  try  to  make  my  own 
living.  I've  lived  on  this  place  all  my  life. 
When  I  was  raised  up,  there  was  a  family 
owned  every  quarter  of  the  land  there  was  In 
this  country  and  everybody  was  happy  and 
everybody  was  making  a  living.  They  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  money  but  they  was  all  living, 
they  was  happy.  There  was  a  family  on  every 
quarter.  Now  then,  there's  a  family  on  about 
every  eight  or  ten  miles,  (end  of  film) 

Miller.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Harris'  son. 
United  States  Senator  Fred  Harris,  (ap- 
plause) 

Dukakis.  Welcome  to  the  Advocates,  Sen- 
ator Harris.  If  anybody  who  has  been  watch- 
ing us  has  been  counting,  I  think  this  is  your 
third  appearance  in  as  many  months  and  we 
really  appreciate  your  coming  to  us  again  and 
sharing  your  thoughts  and  concerns  in  these 
Issues  with  us. 

Harris.  Thank  you  Mr.  Dukakis. 

MiLLLER.  Senator  Harris,  is  it  in  the  natiual 
order  of  things  that  industrial  companies  get 
Into  agriculture,  that  Ralston  Purina  grow 
chickens  and  Dow  grows  lettuce  and  Pyrex 
grow  strawberries? 

Harris.  No,  it's  really  unnatural.  They're 
not  more  efficient  at  fa^rmlng.  They're  more 
efficient  at  harvesting  from  us,  the  federal 
taxpayers,  with  tax  subsidies  and  labor  law 
subsidies.  Irrigation  water  law  subsidies.  E^en 
college  agricultural  economists  help  them 
out  sometimes  with  federal  money. 

Miller.  We've  talked  about  the  effect  on 
rural  America,  but  when  farmers  leave  the 
land  and  come  to  the  cities,  does  that  have 
an  effect  on  vtrban  America  as  well? 

Harris.  Yes,  I  served  on  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission as  you  probably  know,  which  made 
that  study  of  the  cities  back  in  1067.  And 
one  of  the  things  we  found  was  absolutely 
true,  that  if  you  to  continue  to  have,  as  we 
do  now,  800,000  people  a  year  coming  on  into 
these  cities,  you  simply  can't  catch  up  with 
what  are  already  insoluble  problems. 

Miller.  Is  there  a  virtue  In  fanning  or  in 
any  place  else  simply  In  being  bigger?  Is  that 
something  we  ought  to  promote? 

Harris.  No,  I  think  that  generally  you'd 
say  that  bigness  Is  bad  If  It's  for  private 
profit  and  if  it  means  that  you're  exploiting 
labor.  If  it  means  that  you  get  control  of 
markets  so  that  you  can  drive  up  prices.  I 
think  by  and  large  that's  what's  happened 
and  I  don't  think  that's  good  in  America. 

Miller.  Tell  us  about  the  affect  on  the 
country.  I've  spoken  about  the  Arvln-Dlnuba 
study — is  there  a  value  In  preserving  the 
family  farm  and  the  country  that  surroimds 
it,  the  community? 

Harris.  Yes.  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  so. 
And  a  lot  of  other  smart  people  have  felt 
that  our  kind  of  democracy  probably  thrives 
better  where  people  can  be  small  enough,  are 
in  a  small  enough  community  to  belong  to 
things,  to  have  organizations,  to  have  smaller 
retailers,  to  have  churches,  and  so  forth.  The 
Arvin-Dinuba  study  is  Just  a  landmark  study 
and  it  shows  in  California  one  town  with  a 
big  corporation  owning  nearly  everything 
and  one  with  a  lot  of  small  farmers.  There 
was  twice  as  many  political  and  social  or- 
ganizations and  so  forth  in  the  place  where 
there  were  small  farmers.  I  think  that's  good 
for  America. 

Miller.  What  should  our  national  policy 
be?  Should  we  encourage  large  companies  to 
take  over  or  should  we  really  be  promoting 
other  things  in  rural  America? 

Dukakis.  A  very  short  answer  to  this, 
Senator. 

Harris.  We  should  stop  subsidizing  their 
take-over  of  agriculture. 

Miller.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
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Dukakis.  Your  old  friend,  Mr.  Rusher  IB 
going  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Rusher.  Senator,  am  I  correct  in  believing 
that  from  1964  to  1969  under  Section  72,  the 
State  Constitution  of  Oklahoma,  corpora- 
tions were  prohibited  from  farming  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma? 

Harris.  Yes,  but  It  Is  my  Impression, 
though  I  haven't  been  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  or  cnythlng,  that  that  was  not  a 
self  executing  provision  In  our  law. 

Rusher.  No,  but  It  was  however,  the  uni- 
form Interpretation.  Then,  In  1969,  the  court 
ruled  that  they  could  farm,  is  that  correct? 
Harris.  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  exact  de- 
tails of  It,  but  by  and  large 

Rusher.  By  and  large  that  will  be  true? 
Harris.  No,  well,  I  don't  know  whether 
that's  true.  I  was  Just  going  to  say,  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota  and  Kansas,  I  think 
rightly,  said  a  long  time  ago  that  corporate 
agrlcult\ire  is  bad.  We  havent  enforced  that 
as  well  as  we  ought  to  though. 

Rusher.  Well,  what  I'm  getting  at  Is  how 
could  your  old  pappy  tell  us  about  his  small 
farm  and  what  the  big  corporations  did  to 
It  and  how  they're  Just  driving  the  little  fel- 
lows plum  out  of  it.  If  corporations  were  not 
even  permitted  under  the  State  Constitution 
of  Oklahoma? 

Harris.  Well,  that's  exactly  what  U  hap- 
pening. For  example,  In  vertical  Integra- 
tion  

Rusher.  Was  It  just  the  thought  of  them 

that  drove  him  out  of  It  or 

Harris.  No,  the  vertical  Integration  of  the 
livestock  industry,  for  example,  has  not  been 
prohibited.  It  Isn't  under  the  Kansas  anti- 
corporate  law.  So,  you're  getting  a  lot  of  oil 
companies,  for  example,  now  getting  Into 
huge  livestock  production  operations  which 
ought  to  be  prohibited  In  my  view. 

Rusher.  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  think  that  the 
Nelson  bill,  if  passed  Into  law,  wouldn't  af- 
fect Tenneco's  operations.  Do  you  agree?  And 
do  you  approve? 

Harris.  Well,  why  are  you  against  It  If  It 
doesn't,  then? 

Rusher.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  consider  Ten- 
neco  what  I  am  here  to  defend.  I  am  here 
to  defend  higher  values.  But  tell  me,  Mr. 
Miller  went  through  quite  an  elaborate  elocu- 
tion to  prove  that  Tenneco  wouldn't  be  put 
out  of  the  farming  business.  Do  you  think  it 
should  be? 

Harris.  No,  I  think  he  was  asking 

Rusher.  Are  you  for  Tenneco  being  in  Its 
farming  operations? 

Harris.  I'm  strongly  opposed  to  that.  Z 
think  that's  really  bad  for  America.  Terrible 
for  California  too. 

Rusher.  Don't  you  think  Senator  Nelson 
ought  to  re-draft  his  bill  to  Include  some- 
thing about  that? 
Harris.  Well  I  think  It  already  I4>plles  to 

them,  and  If  he  doesn't 

Rusher.  Do  you  disagree  with  Mr.  Miller 
about  the  interpretation? 

Harris.  No,  and  I  think  Mr.  Miller  doesnt 
take  any  different  position  from  what  I  do. 
Rusher.  Well,  maybe  not.  I  don't  know. 
It  seemed  to  me  he  did. 

Harris.  Your  man  from  Tenneco  you 
brought  on  as  a  witness  should  be  In  favor 
of  the  Nelson  bill.  I  took  it  he  was  against  it. 
Rusher.  He  is,  but  he's  fascinated  by  Mr. 
Miller's  interpretation  that  it  doesn't  apply 
to  him. 

Dukakis.  Mr.  Rusher,  let  me  break  In  for 
a  second.  Senator,  nobody  has  mentioned 
farm  laborers  here  and  It's  my  impression 
that  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  people  have  had 
an  easier  time  organizing  big  farmers,  big 
corporate  farmers,  than  small  farmers.  They 
can  get  collective  bargaining  with  them  much 
more  easily.  Now  you're  a  man  who's  con- 
cerned about  farm  labor,  isn't  one  argument 
for  big  corporate  farms  that  the  farm  laborer 
can  be  treated  better  because  he  can  bargain 
collectively  with  him? 
Harris.  No,  I  don't  think  thftt's  so.  First  of 


all,  the  biggest  part  of  corporate  agriculture 
is  totally  unorganized  and  wildly  opposed  to 
being  organized.  But  if  you're  a  small  grower, 
you're  worried  about  having  to  compete  with 
all  these  big  subsidies  that  these  corpora- 
tions get  and  so  you  don't  want  to  be  or- 
ganized as  one  more  disadvantage  as  against 
those  big  corporations.  If  we  could  break 
them  up,  then  I  think  it  would  be  easier  for 
everybody  to  be  organized,  and  I'm  for  them 
being  organized  and  for  a  minimum  wage  in 
agriculture  across  the  board,  small  or  large. 

Rusher.  I  might  add  that  if  Senator  Har- 
ris is  on  The  Advocates  much  more,  we'll 
have  to  get  him  a  card  in  AFTRA  so  that  he 
can  be  organized  too.  Senator  tell  me,  back  to 
efficiency,  I  have  here  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture's  Econom- 
ics Research  Survey  dated  November  1971 
entitled  Midwestern  Corn  Farms,  with  which 
I  assume  you  might  be  to  some  degree  fa- 
miliar. It  says  In  the  abstract  at  the  top  of  it : 
"Rates  of  return  on  Investment  are  greater 
for  the  large  operations  because  of  economies 
of  size." 

Harris.  Are  you  arguing  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Rusher.  Are  you? 

Harris.  No.  And  yo\ir  agricultural  econo- 
mist, as  I  understood,  said  yes,  the  USDA  is 
right.  At  least  he  didn't  disagree  with  It  as  far 
as  the  present  situation. 

Rusher.  I  dont  think  he  said  the  USDA 
was  right  in  this,  I  don't  think  he  said  that 
the  USDA  was  right  in  saying  that  small 
farms  were  necessarily  as  efficient.  What 
about  the  statement?  "Rates  of  return  on  In- 
vestment are  greater  for  the  large  operations 
because  of  economies  of  size."  Is  that  right 
or  wrong? 

Harris.  Show  me  the  balance  sheet,  but  you 
cannot  deny  that  one  or  two 

Rusher.  Well  come  onl  (laughter) 

Harris.  — one  or  two  family  farms,  one  or 
two  man  farms,  according  to  the  USDA,  you 
8\irely  dont  discount  that  source,  are  Jvist  as 
efficient  as  the  larger  farms. 

Rusher.  Far  from  discounting  that  source, 
1  am  holding  its  report  in  my  hand  and  try- 
ing to  get  you  to  agree  with  it. 

Harris.  Well,  you're  trying  to  pick  up  an 
Isolated  example. 

Rusher.  An  Isolated  example  like  midwest 
com  farms? 

Harris.  Well  that  certainly  is  an  Isolated 
example. 

Rusher.  I  see. 

Harris.  Do  you  disagree  with  the  USDA's 
figiires  for 

Rusher.  I  agree  exactly  with  what  they 
have  said.  TeU  me,  should  we  favor  corner 
grocery  stores  over  supermarkets? 

Harris.  In  what  capacity.  In  what  way? 

Rusher.  In  any  capacity. 

Harris.  We  ought  not  to  subsidize 

Rusher.  Do  they  have  a  value — do  they 
have  a  value  to  preserve?  Isn't  It  In  the 
interest,  really  of  all  the  people  In  the  United 
States,  Including  in  the  very  long  run  the 
little  old  comer  grocer  who  is  running  a 
small  operation,  that  we  should  eventually 
get  more  efficient  larger  operations? 

Harris.  Listen,  If  the  little  one  is  driven 
out,  like  they  are  in  agriculture,  by  tax  sub- 
sidies, labor  law  subsidies,  irrigation  water 
law  subsidies 

Rusher.  Aside  from  that. 

Harris.  — and  are  In  violation  of  antitrust. 

Rusher.  I'm  talking  about  the  value. 

Harris.  Well,  you're  not  either.  The  anti- 
trust laws  are  being  violated  and  they  ought 
to  be  enfMced.  I  would  Just  want  to  make 
those  antitrust  laws  available  in  agriculture. 

Rusher.  Why  arent  they  available  now? 

Harris.  Well,  they're  not,  the  law  doesnt 
allow  It.  That's  what  we're  trying  to  do. 

Rusher.  What  do  you  mean.  It  doesn't 
allow  It? 

Harris.  That's  what  the  whole  argument  Is 
about. 
Rusher.  The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and 


the  Clayton  Act  dont  exclude  farming  by 
any  means. 

Harris.  Why,  they  certainly  do. 

RUSHER.  Where  and  when? 

Harris.  When  the  Clayton  Act,  which  Is 
the  basic  act,  was  written 

Rusher.  The  Sherman  Act  Is  the  basic 
act. 

HARRIS.  Well,  talk  about  the  Clayton  Act 
because  that's  what  the  Nelson  bill  goes  to. 
It  applies  In  Industry,  it  ought  to  apply 
In  agriculture. 

Rusher.  Yes,  so  what  about  the  Sherman 
Act?  Why  can't  the  laws  we  have  be  usert? 

Harris.  Well,  if  you  like  the  laws,  what's 
the  matter  with  the  Nelson  law? 

Rusher.  Because  we  don't  need  it.  It's 
going  to  hurt  all  sorts  of  people  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reap  vengeance  on  a  few  large  cor- 
porations. It's  going  to  hurt  an  awful  lot  of 
small  people. 

Harris.  Yes,  obviously  that's  where  I  and 
my  dad,  who's  a  farmer,  disagree  with  you 
and  others 

Rusher.  I'm  not  worried  about  him  as 
long  as  that  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  stays  there  and  keeps  them  at  it. 
You  suggest 

Harris.  I  would  enforce  the  Constitution  of 
Oklahoma. 

Rusher.  Well,  why  don't  you.  I  think 
that's  not  a  bad  idea.  Do  you  mear  to  tell 
me  that  unenforced  corporations  drove  your 
dad  to  these  straits  that  he  told  us  about? 

Harris.  It's  a  big  part  of  it,  that's  true. 
All  around  America,  that's  exactly  right. 

Rusher.  You  suggested 

Harris.  And  they're  getting  aU  these  big 
farm  subsidies  and  tax  subsidies  to  do  it. 

Rusher.  You  suggested,  at  one  point,  that 
farming  should  be  made  attractive  to  keep 
people  from  moving  to  oitf  crowded  cities. 

Harris.  Exactly. 

Rusher.  Wouldn't  It  be  more  sensible  to 
make  it  attractive  for  business  and  Industry, 
light  industries  appropriately,  to  move  out 
Into  what  Is  now  strictly  rural  territory  and 
so  thin  out  the  ghettos  Just  a  little  bit? 
Isn't  that  the  appropriate  direction  rather 
than  subsidizing  some  kind  of  a  green  rural 
Arcadia  where  people  will  stay  and  therefore 
not 

Dukakis.  Senator  Harris,  I  can't,  I 
can't 

Harris.  You're  subsidizing  a  take-over 

Dukakis.  I  can't  let  you  answer  that  ques- 
tion. It's  nice  to  know  where  you  get  that 
accent.  Obviously  it  was  from  your  dad. 
Thanks  very  much  for  being  on  The  Ad- 
vocates again,  (applause)  Mr.  Miller,  you 
have  one  minute  to  summarize  your  case. 

Miller.  The  case  of  Tenneco  Is  instructive, 
because  It  does  different  things.  It  owns 
130,000  acres  of  land  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  its  large  landholdings  contribute 
to  a  more  depressed  economic  pattern  for  all 
the  towns  around  these  large  landholdings. 
It  would  have  to  sell  those  landholdings 
under  the  bill.  It  could  however,  like  any 
other  corporation,  buy  produce  and  sell  it 
and  market  It  and  advertise  it.  The  bill 
doesn't  stop  that.  What  the  bill  goes  to  Is  the 
effect  on  rural  America,  the  harmful  effect 
of  the  large  landholdings,  subsidized  not 
because  they  are  more  efficient,  not  like  the 
supermarket  that  drives  the  coruer  grocery 
store  out  of  business,  that  Is  on  a  level  of 
competition,  but  because  the  large  corpora- 
tions work  on  a  different  balance  sheet.  They 
can  afford  losses,  they  get  the  tax  write-off. 
Let's  have  genuine  competition  based  on 
what  agriculture  can  do. 

Dukakis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Rush- 
er, you  too  have  one  minute  to  summarize 
your  case. 

Rusher.  To  hear  Mr.  Miller  talk,  you  would 
think  that  tonight's  proposal  will  chase  Wall 
Street  out  of  farming,  reduce  tensions  In 
our  cities  and  transform  rural  America  into 
a  bucolic  landscape  of  small,  green,  family 
farms.  But  the  real  affect  of  this  bill,  as 
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Professor  Williams  pointed  out,  would  be  to 
create  havoc  among  thousands  of  partner- 
ships and  similar  enterprizes  which,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  called  giant 
conglomerates,  but  which  produce  two  thirds 
of  America's  food.  And  even  driving  out  the 
few  conglomerates  would  only  force  farmers 
nice  Don  Mitchell,  the  date  farmer  who  you 
saw  earlier  who  works  with  the  conglomer- 
ates, back  to  uneconomic  methods.  Ultimate- 
ly into  bankruptcy.  Is  that  progress? 
Wouldn't  it  be  far  better  for  Mr.  Miller  and 
Senator  Nelson  and  Senator  Harris  to  devote 
their  talents  to  helping  to  train  or  relocate 
the  60 '"r  of  America's  farmers  who  earn  less 
than  91.700  a  year.  Perhaps  there  are  votes  to 
be  had  by  blaming  the  ills  of  American  agri- 
culture on  the  larger  operations  that  inevit- 
ably accompany  progress.  But  in  the  long 
run,  everybody  pays  for  such  demagoguery. 
The  taxpayer,  the  consumer  and  even  the 
small  farmer  himself.  I  urge  you  to  vote  no  on 
tonight's  question. 

Dukakis.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  And  now 
it's  time  for  you  at  home  to  act  and  to  ex- 
press your  views  on  tonight's  question.  And 
it's  important  that  you  do  so  because  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  and  others  who  are  In 
government  have  told  us  how  closely  they  fol- 
low THE  ADVOCATES  and  particularly  THE 
ADVOCATES  poll.  Those  opinions  that  you, 
our  viewers  send  in.  Over  half  a  million  let- 
ters have  been  received  since  THE  ADVO- 
CATES poll  first  started  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  So,  write  us.  THE  ADVOCATES.  Box 
1972.  Boston  02134.  And.  as  week  in  and  week 
out  THE  ADVOCATES  debate  questions  call- 
ing for  action  by  the  people  who  represent 
us  In  government.  It  is  a  way  for  you  at  home 
to  register  your  views  on  what  America 
should  be  doing  and  to  know  that  these 
views  will  be  counted  and  that  the  results 
win  be  passed  on  to  the  people  who  repre- 
sent you  in  Washington.  So,  we  urge  you  to 
write  for  the  common  good  that  results 
when  a  government  knows  how  the  citizens 
feel  about  the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  Yes  or 
no — what  do  you  think?  The  question  on 
which  you'll  be  voting:  Should  large  cor- 
porations be  driven  out  of  farming?  Remem- 
ber that  address:  THE  ADVOCATES.  Box 
1972.  Boston  02134.  Recently.  THE  ADVO- 
CATES debated  the  question:  Should  the 
states  raise  all  public  school  funds  and  dis- 
tribute them  equally?  Of  the  more  than 
2.700  viewers  across  the  country  who  sent  us 
their  votes.  1,562  or  57'';  were  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  and  1,151  or  42%  were  opposed.  24 
expressed  other  views.  And  now,  let's  look 
ahead  to  next  week. 

(Film.) 

Announcer.  The  sale  of  sex  is  estimated 
to  be  a  two  and  a  half  billion  dollar  a  year 
business.  It  is  viewed  by  many  as  not  only  a 
tragedy,  but  an  affront  to  any  decent  society. 
Some  sociologists,  however,  feel  that  while 
prostitution  may  be  both  degrading  and  ex- 
ploitive, it  is.  at  worst,  a  victimless  crime 
and  law  enforcement  could  better  spend  its 
time  and  energies  in  combatting  more  seri- 
ous problems  of  violence  and  robbery,  as  well 
as  white  collar  embezzlement  and  govern- 
ment corruption.  Should  prostitution  be  le- 
galized? A  question  next  time  for  THE  AD- 
VOCATES. 

Dukakis.  Thanks  to  our  advocates  and  to 
our  witnesses.  I'm  Michael  Dukakis.  Plebse 
Join  us  again  next  week  at  the  same  time. 
Thank  you  and  goodnight,   (applause) 


CONSUMERS  MISLED  ON  FARM 
COSTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
country  have  been  grossly  maligned.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  cases  was  that 
conducted  by  Esther  Peterson  in  behalf 
of  Oiant  Food  Stores.  Because  the  oft- 


the-farm  costs  In  reference  to  many 
foods  are  tmreasonably  high,  these  de- 
ceivers attempt  to  mislead  the  consum- 
ers. Mr.  Lacey  Fosburgh  has  written  an 
article,  entitled  "High  Meat  Prices  Laid 
to  Rackets,"  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  9,  1972.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Meat  Pkices  Laid  to  Rackets 
(By  Lacey  Fosburgh) 

The  infiltration  of  organized  crime  into  key 
positions  In  the  New  York  City  meat  in- 
dustry has  artificially  inflated  the  retail 
prices  for  fresh  meat  In  supermarkets  by 
15  per  cent,  according  to  Information  de- 
veloped by  the  Manhattan  District  Attorney's 
Office  and  other  law-enforcement  agencies 
here  and  in  Washington. 

Consxuners  buying  meat  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area,  they  say,  are  putting  at 
least  a  million  dollars  a  week  directly  into 
the  coffers  of  organized  crime. 

tears  of  collusion  alleged 

Racketeers — both  in  the  Industry  and  in 
the  unions  that  service  it — have  reportedly 
been  in  collusion  for  at  least  two  years  "sys- 
tematically" extorting  "week  by  week,  month 
by  mouth,"  as  one  source  put  it,  "vast  svims 
of  money"  from  the  supermarket  chains  and 
the  wholesale  suppliers. 

"This  is  the  price  they  pay  to  stay  in 
business,"  another  soiu-ce  said,  "the  price  of 
labor  peace." 

This  picture  of  extortion,  bribery  and  the 
ultimate  victimization  of  the  consumer 
emerged  from  a  series  of  Interviews  in  the 
last  few  weeks  with  Federal  and  state  law- 
enforcement  officials,  members  of  a  Congres- 
sional subcommittee  investigating  the  meat 
industry  and  experts  on  organized  crime  in 
general. 

Possible  collusion  between  key  figures  In 
the  industry  and  the  unions — ^principally 
Local  174  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butchers  Workmen's  Union — has  been 
the  focus  of  an  investigation  by  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney's  office  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  grand  jury  was  con- 
vened to  hear  evidence  on  such  crimes  as 
extortion,  coercion,  grand  larceny,  bribe  re- 
ceiving by  labor  officials  and  commercial 
bribery. 

Through  the  years  racketeers  have  gained 
control  periodically  of  various  branches  of 
the  food  industry,  such  as  trucking  opera- 
tions, and  have  been  implicated  in  crimes 
involving  processed  and  kosher  meats.  The 
sources  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the 
system  operating  in  New  York  now  was  far 
more  pervasive. 

Sources  have  disclosed  that  the  dally  op- 
eration is  rather  straightforward.  Representa- 
tives of  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  out- 
fits are  approached  by  racketeers  who  make 
It  clear  that  unless  they  inflate  their  prices 
and  hand  over  the  extra  money,  their  com- 
panies will  no  longer  be  able  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness because  of  severe  labor  troubles. 

'THEY'RE  BUTINO  PROTECTION' 

"It's  really  very  scary,"  said  one  Federal 
source.  "They're  threatened,  and  they  pay  off. 
They  have  to,  I  suppose.  They're  buying  pro- 
tection." 

Representative  John  Melcher,  Democrat  of 
Montana,  whose  House  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grain  has  been  looking  Into 
the  meat  Industry  for  more  than  a  year, 
said: 

"The  activity  of  organized  crime  in  meat 
sales  in  New  York  is  much  broader  than 
anything  uncovered  before.  We're  talking 
about  quarters  and  sides  of  meat,  vast 
volumes  of  beef  sold  every  day  of  the  week. 


We're  talking  about  a  drain  from  the  con- 
sumers that  runs  into  over  a  mlUlon  a 
week." 

Alfred  J.  Scott,  the  Chief  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  New  York  County,  and  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  Franklyn  Snltow 
are  in  charge  of  the  investigation,  here,  but 
they  have  refused  to  comment  on  the  case. 

The  key  question  disturbing  most  officials 
aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  is 
precisely  how  much  the  consumer  is  being 
affected.  VlrtuaUy  all  sources  questioned  said 
New  York  prices  were  Inflated  approximately 
15  per  cent. 

They  said  they  bad  arrived  at  the  16  per 
cent  average  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  said,  the  evidence  uncovered  by  the 
Manhattan  prosecutors  and  various  Federal 
agencies — with  the  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance. Informants  and  cooperative  wit- 
nesses— Indicates  that  the  racketeers'  take 
ranges  from  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  on  some 
Items  to  as  much  as  30  or  35  on  others. 

Secondly,  the  point  to  the  consistent  dis- 
crepancy In  meat  prices  here  and  in  Chi- 
cago where,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  during  the  last  year  virtually 
all  meat  sold  was  30  to  60  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  here. 

As  Representative  Melcher  put  It:  "It's  out 
of  whack."  A  study  of  both  cities,  he  said, 
shows  that  they  have  comparable  costs  for 
transportation  and  distribution  and  that 
wages  are  lower  here  than  In  Chicago. 

"There's  no  logical  reason  for  such  a  dis- 
crepancy," be  said.  "Somebody  is  getting 
a  big  bite  of  It  somewhere." 

The  year-long  investigation  by  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney's  office  came  to  light 
about  a  month  ago,  when  Mr.  Snltow  ap- 
peared In  State  Supreme  Co\irt  to  ask  that 
Herbert  Newman,  president  of  Transworld 
Fabricators,  a  meat  brokerage  concern  at 
40  Granaevoort  Street,  be  ordered  to  testify 
before  the  grand  Jury. 

Several  principals  in  the  company  had 
close  contact  in  the  past  with  organized- 
crime  figures,  and  Individuals  Indirectly  as- 
sociated with  the  concern  are  among  the 
targets  of  the  District  Attorney's  Inquiry. 

LINKS   TO   ORGANIZED    CRIME 

One  of  the  leading  credit-clearing  houses 
for  the  food  Industry,  Market  Services,  Inc., 
lists  Sol  Stelnman  as  its  vice  president.  A 
source  there  described  him  as  the  brother 
of  Moe  Steinman,  who  is  the  director  of  la- 
bor relations  for  Daitch-Shopwell. 

Moe  Stelnman  was  a  key  witness  at  the 
State  Commission  of  Investigation's  1969 
hearings  into  the  infiltration  of  organized 
crime  Into  legitimate  business.  He  admitted 
during  the  hearings  that  he  had  a  close  so- 
cial relationship  with  John  Dioguardl,  who 
Is  known  as  Johnny  Dio  and  is  described  by 
law-enforcement  officials  as  a  captain  In 
the  crime-syndicate  family  operated  by  the 
late  Thomas  Luchese. 

In  addition  Mr.  Newman,  who  has  been 
given  immunity  to  testify  before  the  grand 
Jury,  and  Mr.  Stelnman  were  formerly  the 
owners  of  another  meat-brokerage  concern, 
Kaylo  Associates  of  408  West  14th  Street. 

In  1969.  however,  according  to  sources  in 
the  meat  Industry,  ownership  of  Kaylo  was 
transferred,  for  unknown  reasons,  to  Charles 
Anselmo,  a  man  described  by  officials  as  a 
major  loanshark  with  strong  organized-crime 
connections.  In  1966  he  was  convicted  here 
on  a  number  of  charges  involving  conspiracy, 
extortion  and  bribery  In  the  meat  industry 
and  was  sentenced  to  18  months  In  prison. 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  well  aware  of  our  Na- 
tion's concern  over  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. One  of  the  most  crucial  di- 
lemmas facing  our  Nation  at  the  present 
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time  is  the  growing  conflict  over  meeting 
ever-increasing  energy  needs,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  environment 
and  conserving  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources. The  Nation  faces  an  energy  crisis 
which  has  been  compoimded  by  our  en- 
vironmental concern. 

Looking  into  the  future,  our  society's 
energy  demands  are  expected  to  double 
by  the  mid-1980's.  This  means  our  Nation 
must  not  only  improve  its  ability  to  meet 
present  energy  needs,  but  must  also  de- 
velop new  means  which  can  supplement 
our  needs  in  the  future.  Yet,  these  energy 
needs  must  be  recounciled  to  the  delicate 
balance  of  our  environment.  This  is 
where  the  dilemma  ties,  and  where  our 
concern  should  be  directed. 

We  must  continue  our  present  course 
of  developing  rigid  standards  for  curb- 
ing the  pollution  of  our  environment,  yet 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  certain  econ- 
omic priorities  which  are  necessary  for 
the  continued  growth  and  development 
of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered 
recently  by  M.  Prederik  Smith  to  the 
conference  board's  meeting  on  energy 
and  public  policy  in  New  York  City  which 
outlines  this  national  problem,  Mr. 
Smith,  an  associate  of  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller  and  consultant  to  the 
Rockefeller  family,  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized for  over  40  years  for  his  work  in 
the  related  fields  of  conservation  and 
outdoor  recreation. 

Mr.  Smith's  remarks  reveal  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  our  Nation's  energy-en- 
vironment problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Problems  of  the  Environment 
(By  M.  Frederlk  Smith) 

In  the  entire  environmental  phenomenon, 
nothing  provides  so  effective  a  rallying  point 
as  the  production  and  use  of  energy. 

In  any  widespread  movement,  a  vUlain  Is 
an  essential  requirement — and  here  is  a 
handy-dandy,  ready-made,  prepackaged  con- 
centration of  villains.  The  energy  producers 
spill  oil  on  beaches  and  kill  ducks.  They  lay 
pipelines  that  threaten  ecology  and  disturb 
wildlife.  They  frighten  the  universe  with 
wairward  atoms  that  might  get  out  of  hand. 
They  pollute  the  air,  heat  the  waters,  mas- 
sacre fish,  and  clutter  the  landscape.  They 
attempt  to  build  new  generating  plants  that 
will  encourage  more  factories  and  thereby 
Increase  pollution.  They  don't  supply  enough 
power  to  prevent  brownouts,  and  occasionally 
cause  blackouts.  Those  poor  souls  Involved 
In  energy  production  are  the  World's  Cham- 
pion Universal  Villains:  they  can't  be  right 
for  being  wrong,  and  everything  they  do 
becomes  a  propagandized  crime  against  the 
public  interest. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  need  far  less 
rhetoric,  not  so  many  dramatic  accusations, 
a  vacation  from  headlines,  and  fewer  law- 
suits in  which  the  plaintiffs  have  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  ultimate  impact  of  their  ac- 
tions. Instead,  we  could  use  more  hard- 
headed  analysis  that  would  reveal  the  dan- 
gers of  simplistic,  instant  solutions.  Sooner 
or  later  a  few  homely  but  essential  truths 
need  to  be  surfaced. 

Somehow  the  public  must  come  to  recog- 
nize that  we  can't  develop  or  grow — or  even 
stay  where  we  are — without  a  reasonable 
increase  in  energy  resources.  Development 
and  growth  may  not  be  an  essential  objective 
of  the  Republic,  but  the  Republic  cannot 


continue  to  exist  without  enough  economic 
growth  to  generate  the  Increasing  funds 
necessary  to  keep  the  show  on  the  road. 
Whether  or  not  to  curb  growth  Is  far  from  an 
academic  question. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  elec- 
trical energy,  because  that's  the  only  kind  we 
can  produce  expeditiously  where  we  want  it 
when  we  want  it  in  necessary  quantities.  If 
one  of  our  basic  needs  is  to  disperse  industry 
in  an  effort  to  decentralize  population — and 
It  Is — we  need  first  to  disperse  power  avail- 
ability, and  this  means  new  systems  and 
growth  of  existing  systems.  We  wiU  need  more 
power  In  more  places. 

Community  and  industrial  pollution  have 
serious  consequences,  and  practical  solutions 
are  necessary.  There  are  two  possible  ap- 
proaches: one  is  to  eliminate  industries  and 
communities;  the  other  is  to  apply  new 
power-devouring  equipment  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion or  dispose  of  the  spoil.  Only  a  handful  of 
extremists  with  stars  in  their  eyes  and  little 
else  in  their  heads  would  suggest  the  first  al- 
ternative, so  we  are  left  with  the  second.  I 
said  this  in  a  conference  once,  and  a  little 
man  in  the  second  row  Jumped  up  and  said 
my  trouble  was  that  I  dldnt  have  a  popula- 
tion policy.  That  of  course  is  a  third  alterna- 
tive :  get  rid  of  people.  But  even  zero  i>opula- 
tion  growth  would  take  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions to  produce  effective  results,  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  really  wants  to  spend  two  gen- 
erations in  the  dark,  tottering  on  the  edge  of 
economic  disaster. 

We  have  a  problem,  and  it  is  a  humdinger. 
There  is  an  irreducible.  Inescapable  need  for 
reasonable  growth — which  translates  into 
power  production — and  we  must  find  ways  to 
reconcile  supplying  this  need  with  the 
undeniably  fragile  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  cannot  be  done  with  rhetoric  or  po- 
litical incantations.  We  simply  have  to  get 
down  to  cases : 

1 )  We  must  all  agree  that  protection  of  the 
environment  is  a  commanding  consideration 
in  virtually  all  the  plans  we  make  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  It  is  an  unavoid- 
able factor  in  all  social  and  economic  ac- 
counting. I  think  all  but  a  few  unrecon- 
structed mdustrial  rebels — fortunately  a 
vanishing  race — are  agreed  on  that. 

2)  There  are  three  variables  that  need  to 
be  balanced  if  the  essential  Job  is  to  be  done 
effectively  and  with  all  due  dispatch:  these 
variables  are  time,  money,  and  the  degree 
of  purity  that  must  be  achieved  both  in  the 
short  term  and  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
It  makes  no  cost-benefit  sense  to  launch  a 
crash  program  designed  to  meet  an  unnec- 
essary degree  of  purity  too  fast,  even  if  all 
social  and  ethical  affects  are  fully  accounted 
for  in  the  benefit  end  of  the  equation. 

3)  Searching  for  a  greater  quality  of  life 
does  not  start  and  stop  with  treating  dirty 
water,  unpoUuting  air,  stopping  annoying 
noise,  or  preserving  wildlife,  landscape  and 
green  space;  it  also  involves  economic  sta- 
bility, the  capacity  of  poor  people  to  escape 
poverty,  the  restoration  of  personal  inde- 
pendence and  pride,  the  availability  of  em- 
ployment, the  capacity  to  buy  and  own  ma- 
terial things,  and  the  fiscal  viability  of 
cities.  History  proves  beyond  question  that 
the  availability  of  economical  power,  of  en- 
ergy, is  the  source  from  which  all  these 
other  blessings  flow.  Sabotage  power,  and 
you  sabotage  the  future. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  it?  We  stop  con- 
fusing ultimate,  idealistic  objectives  with 
means  to  a  desirable  end  Federal  adminis- 
trators and  officials — and  those  in  states, 
too,  for  that  matter — must  stop  seeking  no- 
toriety and  inviting  editorial  kudos  by  es- 
pousing impossible  Immediate  standards  of 
purity  wrapped  in  rhetorical  emperor's 
clothes.  They'd  better  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  get  to  the  point:  what  is  really  neces- 
sary, how  fast,  and  how  can  a  feasible, 
workable  system  be  set  up  to  achieve  the 
essential  ends?  This  of  course  calls  for  con- 


structive thinking  and  planning  before  gov- 
ernmental edicts  are  pronounced  or  appro- 
priations called  for,  and  governments  so  far 
have  displayed  no  talent  for  that.  Somehow 
cost-benefit  analysis,  realistic  planning  and 
sound  organization  must  l>e  injected  into 
the  democratic  system  if  that  system  is  to 
survive  and  we  are  to  achieve  anything  of  im- 
portance. 

Everybody — in  Abe  Lincoln's'  concept  of 
everybody  being  smarter  than  anybody — 
must  raise  a  voice  above  the  din  of  the  sim- 
plistic vocal  minority;  because  about  how 
far,  how  fast,  at  what  cost,  than  the  any- 
bodies being  nourished  so  lavishly  by  the 
controversy-hungry  media. 

And  there  is  evidence  that  the  Every - 
bodies  are  beginning  at  last  to  be  heard. 

We  are  over  the  hump.  The  time  has  come 
to  get  on  with  the  Job. 


NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL    INSTI- 
TUTE TOUR  "OPERATION  FACT " 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
18,  1972,  the  National  Agricultural  In- 
stitute, an  organization  headquartered 
here  in  Washington,  devoted  to  the  goal 
of  presenting  agriculture's  true  story  to 
the  American  public,  launched  an  11 
day  tour  under  the  theme  "Operation 
Fact." 

The  tour  team  was  composed  of  four 
farmers:  John  Barringer,  a  cattleman 
from  Teimessee;  Gene  Moos,  a  wheat- 
grower  from  Washington;  Thurman 
Gaskill,  a  soybean-hog  farmer  from 
Iowa;  and  Jack  Francis,  a  cotton  pro- 
ducer from  Peoria,  Ariz. 

These  four  men  visited  with  consumer 
groups,  students,  housewives,  and  media 
representatives  in  Washington,  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Houston,  Atlanta,  Boston,  and 
New  York. 

Such  a  program  has  been  needed  for 
many  years  and  I  am  encouraged  by  re- 
ports I  have  received  on  the  results  of 
"Operation  Fact."  I  also  know  that  Sen- 
ator Curtis  from  Nebraska  and  Repre- 
sentative George  Mahon  of  Texas  were 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  encour- 
aging this  group,  and  I  want  to  extend 
my  compliments  and  contratulations  to 
them  as  well  as  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  Butz,  who  participated  in  the 
Washington  kickoff  press  conference  on 
Operation  Fact. 

I  feel  that  Senators  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  the  tour  as  well 
as  some  of  the  information  gathered  by 
the  four  farmers  who  made  the  trip. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Arizonian,  Jack  Francis,  which  sets  forth 
his  impressions  of  the  11-day  trip.  Jack 
is  a  longtime  agricultural  leader  from 
my  home  State.  He  has  been  active  in 
many  agricultural  organizations,  both 
on  the  State  and  national  levels.  He  is 
regarded  by  all  who  know  him  as  an 
intelligent,  progressive.  forthright 
spokesman  for  American  and  Arizona 
agriculture.  In  presenting  his  statement 
which  appesu-ed  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Institutes  News- 
letter entitled,  "Agriculture,  USA."  I 
want  to  commend  Jack  and  his  col- 
leagues for  taking  on  such  a  job  and  for 
carrying  it  out  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  did. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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raent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Neveb  PxcjtrocE  the  Pvblic 

I've  never  had  that  lesaon  hammered  hom« 
more  clearly  than  during  11  days  of  talking 
with  housewives,  students,  consumer  qx)kes- 
men  and  media  representatives  all  across  the 
country. 

The  consumer's  attitudes  toward  the  farm- 
er must  be  pretty  fuszy — maybe  even  down- 
right antagonistic.  That's  how  I  felt  at  the 
outset:  uncertain,  not  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect, resigned  to  the  seemingly  Inevitable 
confrontation.  I  had  prejudged  the  public 
and  I'm  glad  to  say,  to  a  quite  erroneous  de- 
gree. 

Consumers  are  much  more  accessible  and 
willing  to  listen  and  much  less  hostile  and 
antagonistic  than  I  had  expected.  They  are 
interested:  they  want  to  hear  what  we  have 
to  say;  and  they  are  more  than  willing  to  give 
American  agriculture  a  fair  Rearing. 

But  does  that  mean  all  goes  well  for  the 
f.trmer  in  megalopolis?  Hardly:  it  merely 
means  that  there  Is  much  more  potential  for 
genuine,  effective  communication  than  many 
of  us  had  dared  to  realize.  We  still  have  prob- 
lems: the  encouraging  thing  is  that  our  prob- 
lems have  satisfactory  and  workable  solu- 
tions. We  can  help  the  public  become  more 
accurately  and  completely  Informed  about 
American  agrlctilture. 

How  do  we  go  about  it?  In  my  opinion, 
while  consumers  do  have  a  generally  favor- 
able attitude  toward  farmers,  they  do  not 
have  enough  information  about  agriculture. 
They  seem  generally  unaware  of  what  agrl- 
cxjlture  contributes  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  which  really  gives  them  very 
Uttle  direct  incentive  for  wanting  that  con- 
tribution continued. 

Because  of  consumer  concern  about  food 
prices,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tend- 
erxy  to  pin  the  blame  on  someone.  That  ap- 
proach, of  course,  implies  that  someone  is 
guilty  of  making  exorbitant  profits — which 
runs  contrary  to  most  available  evidence. 
This  approach — if  permitted  to  gain  suffi- 
cient momentum — would  divert  tremendous 
public  attention  and  energy  away  from  the 
more  responsible  approach  of  improving  the 
system. 

And  finally,  consiuners  are  perplexed  about 
farm  programs.  Generally  they  see  the  pro- 
grams as  a  misguided  form  of  welfare  for  peo- 
ple who  don't  need  welfare.  If  the  programs 
serve  their  Intended  purpose  of  contributing 
toward  economic  stability,  then  they  need  to 
be  explained  and  debated  in  that  context. 
Then  it  becomes  possible — Jvist  possible — 
for  the  consumer  to  change  his  view. 

His  mind  Is  not  closed.  That,  after  all, 
Is  the  real  lesson  about  prejudging  the  pub- 
lic; it's  up  to  us  to  do  the  convincing. 


VISION  SCREENINO  OP  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  MONOALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  materials  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  vision  screening  for  chUdren 
and  youth. 

The  first  document,  entitled  "Why  the 
Need  for  Early  and  Periodic  Screening, 
Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  Individuals 
Under  21,"  is  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  American  Optometric  Association. 
This  professional  organization  developed 
the  statement  in  response  to  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
postpone  and  dilute  implementation  of 
the  "early  and  periodic  screening"  pro- 
gram under  medicaid.  The  AOA  state- 
ment outlines  clearly  the  possible  effects 
of  imdiagnosed  visual  defects  upon  the 


school  performance  as  well  as  the  health 
of  a  child.  The  statemoit  further  notes 
that  late  detection  of  visual  disabilities 
is  particularly  harmful  to  yoimgsters  who 
come  from  disadvantaged  families — ^the 
same  group  which  the  "early  screening" 
program  is  designed  to  aid. 

Following  the  AOA  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  excerpts  from 
"Vision  Screening  of  Children,"  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  pubUcation  too 
notes  that: 

Visual  defects  are  reported  to  occur  more 
frequently  among  children  ...  of  low  socio- 
economic levels. 

It  points  out  also  that — 

All  children  shoiUd  be  tested  periodically, 
regardless  of  whether  signs  of  possible  visual 
problems  are  present  or  not,  and  that  It  Is 
Important  to  provide  adequate  followup  of 
children  referred  for  diagnosis. 

This  Information  is  being  placed  in 
the  Record  in  support  of  my  previously 
announced  intention  to  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  restrictive  actions  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  this  important  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  the  committee  voted 
to  postpone  full  implementation  of  the 
program  by  2  years — to  July  1, 1975 — and 
not  to  require  all  States  to  provide  cer- 
tain services  within  the  program.  Chil- 
dren in  as  many  as  18  States,  for  exam- 
ple, could  be  deprived  of  eyeglasses  they 
need  if  the  Finance  Committee's  action 
is  allowed  to  stand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why    the    Need    for    Early    and    Periodic 

Screening   Diagnosis   and   Treatment   of 

Individuals  Under  21 

Good  vision  is  critical  to  the  intellectual 
and  social  development  of  our  children  and 
should  be  given  a  high  priority  in  any  child 
development  program.  Vision  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  learning  process  and  any  impairment 
of  this  precious  resource  can  seriously  im- 
pede a  child's  learning  and  maturation 
process. 

Because  reading  is  the  primary  educational 
skill,  it  is  estimated  that  over  80%  of  all 
learning  takes  place  through  the  visual  proc- 
ess, resulting  in  a  direct  relationship  between 
reading  skills  and  adequate  vision.  Yet,  mil- 
lions of  children  suffer  from  child  related 
visual  defects  such  as  binocular  visuaV  im- 
pairment, amblyopia  or  lazy  eye  blindness, 
strabismus  or  cross  vision,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory muscle  coordination  all  of  which,  if  un- 
detected and  untreated,  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  his  reading  skills  and,  conse- 
quently, his  educational  development. 

Proper  binocular  vision  is  especially  critical 
for  the  achievement,  of  a  child's  maximum 
reading  potential.  Yet,  thousands  of  children, 
even  those  with  so-called  "perfect  vision"  of 
20/20  visual  acuity,  have  not  learned  to 
maintain  binocular  visual  performance  so  as 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  Impulse  signaled 
by  the  eyes  to  the  brain.  This  Impairment, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  1/.S.  Public 
Health.  Service  in  1965,  affects  7.4 ',r  of  the 
American  children  at  age  6  and  grows  to 
17.2%  at  age  11. 

Another  child  related  visual  defect  is  am- 
blyopia or  what  Is  commonly  known  as  "lazy 
eye  blindness."  This  visual  defect  which  Is  a 
result  many  times  of  nutritional  deficiencies 
and  is  therefore  prevalent  in  economically 
and  socially  deprived  areas,  leads  to  a  gen- 
eral dimming  of  vision  in  the  child.  Unfor- 


ttmately.  It  occurs  without  any  external 
manifestation  so,  unless  a  child's  behavior  is 
radically  affected.  It  usuaUy  Is  undetected 
tintll  it  reaches  an  advanced  stage.  An  arti- 
cl3  In  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
In  1965  estimated  that  amblyopia  may  af- 
fect 6%  of  the  American  children,  with  the 
majority  affected  being  of  pre-school  age. 

These  particular  disorders,  along  with 
strabismus  and  unsatisfactory  muscle  co- 
ordination do  not  necessso'ily  have  to  re- 
sult In  the  tragedy  of  impeding  a  child's  edu- 
cational and  social  development.  All  of  these 
visual  disorders,  If  detected  early,  can  very 
often  be  corrected  or  at  least  ameliorated  by 
the  techniques  and  devices  of  modern  visual 
science. 

Vision  care  practitioners,  such  as  c^- 
tometrlsts.  have  long  pioneered  in  the  area 
of  learning  theory  as  it  relates  to  visual  dis- 
orders and  from  this  long  involvement  has 
developed  techniques  and  Instruments  to 
treat  these  damaging  defects. 

The  tragedy,  then,  of  child  visual  disorders 
and  their  consequent  effect  upon  learning 
and  development,  lies  not  In  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  detected  and  corrected,  but  in 
the  fact  that,  for  thousands  of  our  chil- 
tlren,  such  disorders  go  vmdetected,  particu- 
larly in  children  of  pre-school  and  early 
school  ages  and  especially  In  children  from 
economically  and  socially  deprived  circum- 
stances. Although  this  tragedy  is  an  Indi- 
vidvial  one  for  the  particular  child  suffering 
from  a  visual  disorder  and  stunted  develop- 
ment. It  is  easily  translated  into  a  larger 
social  tragedy  when  these  chUdren  experience 
the  frustrations  of  Impeded  Intellectual  and 
emotional  development. 

For  the  child  or  youth  hampered  with  & 
vision  problem  which  adversely  affects  his 
ability  to  read  or  learn  becomes,  quite  natur- 
ally, frustrated,  and  more  often  than  not,  he 
vents  this  frustration  on  his  teachers,  school, 
parents,  community  and  general  society.  It  is 
not  coincidental  that  up  to  80%  of  de- 
linquents and  seml-dellnquents  studied  by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  had  learning  difficulties,  es" 
pecially  In  reading,  and  poor  vision  was  foimd 
to  be  a  contributing  labor  in  50%  of  these 
cases. 

Nor  is  it  coincidental  that  the  same  White 
House  Conference  found  that  inner-city 
ghetto  children  appear  to  have  a  much 
higher — in  some  cases  almost  twice  as  high — 
Incidence  of  learning  disabilities,  perceptual 
difficulties,  and  developmental  visual  prob- 
lems than  do  the  more  advantaged  children 
In  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Clearly,  the  dimensions  of  childhood  visual 
disorders  should  represent  a  challenge  to  all 
of  us.  If  it  is  so  acceptable  to  state  that 
every  American  has  a  right  to  adequate 
health  care,  then  it  should  be  acceptable  to 
state  that  every  American  child  has  a  right 
to  the  unimpeded  attainment  of  his  educa- 
tional potential,  and,  where  anything  inter- 
feres with  this  attainment,  a  child  should 
have  a  right  to  services  which  can  correct 
such  interferences. 

Importance  of  Vision  Screening 
Impaired  vision  in  children  can  seriously 
impede  learning  and  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  emotional  and  behavior  prob- 
lems. If  vision  defects  are  discovered  and 
treated  early,  however,  serious  impairment 
and  its  consequences  can  often  be  pre- 
vented. In  recent  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  lutowledge  has  accumulated  on 
vision  problems  and  their  early  detection 
through  vision  screening.  This  report  sum- 
marizes the  main  principles,  problems,  and 
methods  in  vision  screening  and  briefly  re- 
views the  estimated  prevalance  of  eye  prob- 
lems among  children. 

Unlike  adults,  children  with  impaired 
vision  are  often  unaware  of  their  handicap 
and  so  do  not  complain  or  seek  help.  It  Is  up 
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to  the  aflvilts  responsible  for  their  health 
care  and  supervision  to  uncover  these  prob- 
lems. Ideally,  each  child  should  have  a  pro- 
fessional eye  examination  In  infancy  and  at 
regular  intervals  thereafter  throughout 
childhood.  But  lack  of  public  awareness  of 
the  value  of  such  examinations.  Insufficient 
trained  personnel,  and  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
fessional care  are  some  reasons  why  this  goal 
is  more  ideal  than  practical. 

Vision  screening  is  less  satisfactory  but  it 
will  identify  children  who  are  in  need  of  pro- 
fessional eye  care.  Screening  of  preschool 
children  Is  especially  important  because  am- 
blyopia ("lassy-eye  blindness"),  which  is 
reported  to  occur  in  1-6  percent  of  chil- 
dren can  often  be  prevented  if  the  condi- 
tion is  detected  and  treated  in  the  first  years 
of  life. 

Screening  activities  have  expanded  con- 
siderably, particularly  In  regard  to  preschool 
children,  for  whom  there  was  little  screening 
being  done  a  few  years  ago.  Vision  screening 
in  the  Head  Start  projects,  for  example, 
means  many  more  thousands  of  children  are 
being  reached  (about  650,000  chUdren  were 
in  Head  Start  In  1968,  of  whom  most  were 
screened  for  visual  acuity) .  Preschool  screen- 
ing programs  that  ar^  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
have  been  growing  rapidly  (from  86  projects 
screening  62,500  children  In  1963-64  to  289 
projects  screening  156,000  children  in  1965- 
66).  Nevertheless,  in  relation  to  the  total  3- 
to  6-year-old  population,  it  would  appear 
that  only  a  small  fraction  is  being  screened. 

Vision  tests  should  he  a  part  of  the  periodic 
physical  examination,  and  vision  screening 
should  be  Incorporated  into  any  program 
undertaking  the  total  health  care  of  chil- 
dren. Vision  screening  should  also  be  con- 
ducted in  those  places  where  children  can 
be  reached  as  captive  groups,  such  as  day 
oare  centers,  nursery  schools,  and  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

When  vision  screening  programs  are  estab- 
lished in  a  community,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  call  the  public's  attention  to  their 
existence  and  to  encourage  their  use.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  difference  between  a 
professional  eye  examination  and  a  vision 
screening  test  be  explained  to  the  parents  of 
children  tested.  Parents  should  be  instructed 
to  seek  professional  help  whenever  they  have 
any  doubt  about  their  children's  vision,  re- 
gardless of  bow  recently  the  chUd  has  had 
a  vision  screening  test  with  normal  results. 

Pkkvaucncb  and  Types  op  Vision  Pkoblbms 
A  stirvey  by  Crane  et  al.  In  St.  Louis  found 
that  27  percent  of  the  school  chUdren  had 
eye  problems  which  required  treatment  or 
observation.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the 
Children's  Bureau  estimated  that,  in  1960, 
10,200,000  children  between  5-17  years  of 
age  had  eye  conditions  requiring  special 
care.  The  number  projected  for  1970  is 
12,500,000. 

The  prevalence  of  visual  problems  among 
preschool  children  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, for  there  has  been  no  entirely  satis- 
factory means  of  screening  children  in  this 
age  group,  and  what  constitutes  normal  vi- 
sion In  the  preschool  years  has  remained  to 
some  extent  a  controversial  subject.  The  rate 
of  referrals  from  various  screen  programs 
among  preschool  children  ranges  from  1  to 
30  percent. 

Of  the  156,252  preschool  children  who  were 
screened  during  July  1965 — June  1966  in 
projects  reported  to  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  m(»-e  than  8,700, 
or  about  5.5  percent,  were  referred  for  pro- 
fessional eye  care.  Analysis  of  the  results  of 
professional  examinations  of  the  children  re- 
ferred from  109  projects  revealed  that  75 
percent  of  those  examined  were  in  need  of 
eye  care,  giving  a  defect  rate  of  29  per  1,000 
screened.  Of  the  children  for  whom  a  specific 
abnormal  condition  was  reported,  refractive 
errors  were  diagnosed  in  87  percent,  muscle 


imbalance  in  22  percent,  and  amblyopia  in 
11  percent.  Since  these  findings  are  based  on 
incomplete  reporting  of  results,  they  prob- 
ably underestimate  the  proportion  of  pre- 
school ChUdren  with  visual  problems.  The 
rapidly  expanding  vision  screening  programs 
for  preschool  children  should  result  in  better 
knowledge  about  vision  in  this  age  group. 

Visual  problems  are  more  prevalent  among 
older  ChUdren  than  among  younger  children. 
In  the  St.  Louis  study,  31  percent  of  the  sixth 
grade  students  required  eye  care  or  observa- 
tion, whUe  only  23  percent  of  the  first  grade 
students  needed  such  attention.  In  the 
Orlnda  (Calif.)  study  visual  problems  were 
found  In  18  percent  of  the  chUdren  between 
6  and  7  years  of  age  and  In  31  percent  of  the 
13-15-year-old-group.  Partially  seeing  chU- 
dren, defined  as  those  with  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/70  or  less  in  the  better  eye  after  the  best 
correction  possible,  are  estimated  to  number 
1  in  500  In  both  the  preschool  and  school -age 
groups.  Children  who  are  legally  blind  (de- 
fined as  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the 
better  eye  after  correction,  or  acuity  better 
than  20/200  but  visual  field  in  the  better  eye 
restricted  to  less  than  20  degrees  in  the  wid- 
est diameter)  number  about  1  in  8,000  in 
the  preschool  group  and  1  in  1,400  in  the 
school-age  group. 

The  two  major  correctable  visual  defects 
among  preschool  and  school  age  chUdren  in 
the  United  States  are  refractive  errors  and 
muscle  imbalance,  both  of  which  are  con- 
sidered causative  factors  of  amblyopia.  In 
the  St.  Louis  study,  refractive  errors  were 
found  In  20.5  percent  of  the  chUdren  ex- 
amined (hypermetropia,  hypermetropic  astig- 
matism or  both  in  12.3  percent,  and  myopia 
or  myopic  astigmatism  or  both  in  8.2  per- 
cent) ,  and  muscle  imbalance  in  4.4  percent. 

Visual  defects  are  reported  to  occur  more 
frequently  among  chUdren  with  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  or  bearing  loss,  and 
among  cbUdren  of  low  socioeconomic  levels. 
Fletcher  et  al.  reported  that  76  percent  of 
102  mentaUy  retarded  children  who  were 
given  a  complete  eye  examination  had  ab- 
normal findings.  The  rate  of  referral  in  a 
vision  screening  program  conducted  by  the 
Michigan  Health  Department  among  a  group 
of  mentally  retarded  chUdren  was  three  times 
that  found  among  regular  classroom  children. 
In  a  group  of  98  cbUdren  with  cerebral  palsy, 
age  4  to  10  years,  Schachat  et  al.  found  that 
68  percent  had  either  an  ocular  defect  or  a 
refractive  error,  or  both.  Sucbman  reported 
that  58  percent  of  a  group  of  103  chUdren 
with  impaired  hearing  had  some  visual  ab- 
normality. Of  considerable  significance  Is 
the  fact  that  although  90  percent  of  the  vis- 
ual defects  found  in  this  group  of  chUdren 
were  considered  correctable  by  the  authors, 
87  percent  were  not  even  partially  corrected. 
A  study  conducted  by  the  Michigan  Health 
Department  indicated  that  children  from 
low  socioeconomic  areas  have  twice  as  many 
visual  defects  as  chUdren  from  high  socio- 
economic areas. 

Defective  color  vision,  which  is  hereditary 
In  most  cases,  occurs  with  much  greater  fre- 
quency among  boys  than  girls  in  the  general 
population.  The  reported  prevalence  varies 
considerably  among  the  s\u-veys.  According 
to  "Services  for  ChUdren  with  Eye  Prob- 
lems" published  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  about  8  percent  of  boys 
and  one-half  of  1  percent  of  girls  in  the  av- 
erage school  population  have  evidence  of  de- 
fective color  vision.  Higher  and  lower  figures 
have  been  quoted  by  other  sources.  Color 
blindness  varies  with  race;  for  example,  red- 
and-green  blindness  is  reported  by  Pickford 
to  be  more  frequent  among  whites  than 
among  Negroes. 

UntU  recently  the  prevalence  of  color  blind- 
ness and  the  male -female  ratio  of  cases  were 
thought  to  be  the  same  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded as  for  the  general  population.  Studies 
now  indicate  a  substantially  higher  prev- 
alence in  the  retarded  and  a  nearly  even 
male-female  ratio  among  the  cases.  It  is  pos- 


sible, however,  that  the  higher  rate  found 
among  the  retarded  derives  from  their  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  the  test  and  in  fol- 
lowing the  directions,  and  further  studies  are 
needed  of  this  question. 

Basic  Principles  of  Vision  Screening 
Programs 

PURPOSE    AND    scope 

The  main  purpose  of  a  vision  screening 
program  is  to  identify  chUdren  who  are  in 
need  of  special  eye  care  and  to  refer  them  for 
diagnosis  and  therapy. 

Although  it  is  not  included  In  the  definition 
of  screening  per  se  and  not  discussed  here  in 
detail,  a  referral  system  through  which  chil- 
dren who  are  found  to  require  eye  care  can 
be  properly  channeled  should  be  Included  in 
all  vision  screening  programs.  Of  equal  im- 
portance Is  a  followup  system  to  ensure  that 
reconunendations  made  for  children  who  need 
eye  care  are  carried  out.  Followup  wUl  also 
Indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  screening  proce- 
dures in  terms  of  the  number  of  over- 
referrals  and  imder-referrals.  A  vision  screen- 
ing program  which  does  not  include  referral 
and  followup  procedures  cannot  be  considered 
complete,  for  without  them  much  of  the 
effort  directed  at  screening  wlU  be  wasted. 

Vision  screening  procedures  should  thus  be 
regarded  only  as  part  of  an  overall  program, 
the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  the  provision  of 
complete  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  eye 
care  services  for  those  who  need  them. 

COMPONENTS    OP   SCREENING 

Vision  screening  should  consist  of  two 
parts:  screening  by  clinical  history  and 
screening  by  vision  test  or  tests. 

CLINICAL   HISTORY 

A  caref uUy  taken  history  wlU  often  provide 
invaluable  clues  to  the  diagnosis  of  visual 
problems  in  children.  The  Michigan  Health 
Department  reported  that  half  of  the  pre- 
school children  who  faUed  its  vision  screening 
tests  had  either  a  family  history  of  eye  disease 
or  clinical  signs  or  symptoms  suggestive  of 
eye  problems.  Yet  cUnical  history  is  some- 
times overlooked  as  part  of  a  screening  pro- 
gram. While  histories  taken  by  trained  per- 
sonnel may  be  more  accurate,  where  this  is 
not  feasible  questionnaires  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  parents  to  be  answered  before  vision 
screening  tests  are  conducted. 

Clinical  histories  which  include  any  of  the 
following  circumstances  would  classify  a 
chUd  as  high  risk:  (1)  famUy  history  of  vis- 
ual defects  such  as  defective  color  vision,  re- 
fractive errors,  strabismus,  and  congenital 
cataract,  of  inborn  errors  of  metabolism  like 
diabetes,  galactosemia,  lipidoses,  albinism, 
and  retinoblastoma;  (2)  a  history  during 
pregnancy  of  the  mother  of  rubella,  toxo- 
plasmosis. syphUlis.  or  taxemia;  (3)  birth 
history  of  prolonged  or  difficult  lalMr  or  low 
birth  weight;  (4)  difficulties  in  the  neonatal 
period,  particulariy  respiratory  difficulty 
which  required  prolonged  oxygen  therapy; 
and  (5)  evidence  of  mental  retardation,  deaf- 
ness, or  cerebral  palsy. 

Complaints  such  as  frequent  headaches, 
dlzzUiess,  sensitivity  to  light,  and  blurred 
vision,  or  actual  signs  such  as  crossed  eyes, 
eyes  turned  out,  constant  rapid  movements 
of  the  eyes  (nystagmus),  red,  swollen,  or  en- 
crusted eyelids,  watery  eyes  or  discharges, 
haziness  in  the  pupUs,  etc.,  should  of  course 
be  given  professional  attention. 

Certain  types  of  behavior  are  suggestive 
of  visual  problems:  bedding  books  unusually 
close  to  or  far  from  the  eyes  while  reading, 
frequent  blinking,  squinting,  or  rubbing  of 
the  eyes,  abnormal  head  tUtlng  or  turning 
inattention  in  blackboard,  wall-chart  or  map 
lessons,  poor  alignment  in  written  work,  un- 
usual choice  of  ccAon  in  art  work,  confusion 
of  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  In  reading 
such  as  o's  and  a's,  e's  and  e's,  b's  and  h's, 
n's  and  r's,  inabUity  or  relucta:ice  to  par- 
ticipate in  games  requiring  dUtance  vision 
or  visual  accuracy,  liritabUlty  when  doing 
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cloM  work,  or  difficulty  In  doing  woilc  whlcb 
requires  visual  accuracy,  etc.  Teacher  obser- 
vations are  often  valuable  and  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  history  as  available. 
Vision    testing 

Theoretically,  many  components  ol  the  vis- 
ual sense  should  be  tested — central  visual 
acuity  (distance end  near),  peripheral  vision, 
binocular  vision,  color  sense,  etc.  However, 
procedures  which  cover  numero\is  visual 
components  are  too  time  consuming  and 
complicated  to  be  practical  for  mass  applica- 
tion. Many  authorities  agree  that  a  test  for 
central  distance  visual  acuity  Is  the  single 
most  Important  test  of  visual  ability  In  chil- 
dren. Programs  based  on  this  test  have  Iden- 
tified more  children  in  need  of  eye  care  than 
those  based  on  any  other  vision  test.  This 
test  and  a  clinical  history  should  be  con- 
sidered the  basic  minimum  procedures  in  any 
screening  program.  Whenever  possible,  tests 
for  accommodative  ability,  muscle  balance, 
and  color  vision  should  also  be  given.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  tests  of  ac- 
commodative ability  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  not  very  usefiU  for  the  early  years  of 
childhood,  when  almost  all  chUdren  have 
great  powers  of  accommodation  and  are  char- 
acteristically still  somewhat  hyperopic.  The 
Investigators  in  the  Orinda  study  concluded 
that  the  Modified  Clinical  Technique  was  the 
most  accurate  means  of  screening.  However, 
this  technique  consists  of  a  battery  of  tests 
("visual  acuity,  objective  estimate  of  refrac- 
tive error  by  means  of  sklametry  and  lens  t>ar 
with  motion-picture  cartoon  for  fixation, 
cover  test  far  and  near,  observation  and  In- 
ternal examination  for  pathology  and  anom- 
alies is  indicated")  that  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  professional  examiners. 

To  be  applicable  as  a  screening  procedure, 
a  vision  test  should  be  relatively  simple  so 
that  it  can  be  reliably  administered  by  non- 
professional personnel  after  appropriate 
training  and  supervised  practice.  The  test 
should  not  be  time-consuming,  since  a  rela- 
tively large  population  is  to  be  screened 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  It  must  never- 
theless be  sufficiently  sensitive  so  that  neither 
over-referrals  nor  under-referrals  occur  with 
undue  frequency,  although  some  such  re- 
ferrals are  unavoidable.  Between  over-refer- 
rals and  under-referrals,  the  latter  have  a 
more  serious  Implication.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  many  over-referrals  are  likely  to  dimin- 
ish public  confidence  in  such  screening  pro- 
grams and  result  in  poor  cooperation.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  over-referrals.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  children  who  do  not  pass 
a  vision  screening  test  be  retested  on  another 
day,  and  that  only  those  who  fail  the  screen- 
ing test  twice  be  referred.  Spot  checks  of  the 
screening  might  t>e  done  by  an  optometrist 
or  ophthalmologist  acting  as  consultant  for 
the  program.  Lastly,  equipment  used  in 
screening  should  be  relatively  Inexpensive 
and  simple.  In  short,  vision  screening  tests 
should  be  reasonably  accurate  and  yet  permit 
economy  in  manpower,  time,  and  money. 

SCHEDULE    FOR    SCBEENrNO 

Although  it  is  desirable  that  screening  pro- 
grams provide  each  child  with  a  thorough  vi- 
sion screening  every  year,  this  is  often  not 
possible.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that 
each  child  be  given  the  basic  minimum 
screening  procedure  once  a  year,  and  a  more 
comprehensive  screening  every  2  or  3  years. 
Where  a  lack  of  resources  makes  such  a 
schedule  impossible,  a  schedule  aimed  at 
screening  children  during  certain  critical 
periods  may  have  to  be  adopted.  After  an 
initial  screening  in  the  preschool  years,  the 
children  should  be  tested  again  at  9-10  years 
of  age  tiecause  refraction  in  many  school 
children  gradually  changes  from  slight  hy- 
peropia to  myopia  at  this  age,  and  the  rate 
of  referral  in  most  school  screening  programs 
1  increases  abruptly  at  the  fifth  grade  level. 
Adoleiccuce.  a  time  of  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment,  is  another  period   when   vision 


screening  should  be  done.  Color  vision  should 
l>e  tested,  preferably  in  the  preschool  years, 
but  at  least  before  the  end  of  the  Intermedi- 
ate grades  (4tb  to  6th).  Although  defective 
color  vision  is  not  correctable,  those  affected 
should  be  aware  of  their  limitation.  Aware- 
ness of  the  defect  Is  especially  Important 
when  chUdren  begin  considering  occupations 
to  prepare  for. 

Nkcd  for  Cooperative  Effoht  and  Pttblic 

EOtTCATION 

A  successful  large-scale  vision  screening 
program  for  children  requires  the  coordinated 
effort  of  ophthalmologists,  optometrists,  pe- 
diatricians, nurses,  social  workers,  school  au- 
thorities, teachers,  public  educators,  inter- 
ested public  and  voluntary  agencies  and 
groups  such  as  local  health  departments,  edu- 
cation departments,  and  PTA's.  The  various 
professions  and  groups  will  need  to  work 
together  In  planning  screening  programs  that 
wUl  be  readUy  available  to  all  chUdren  in  the 
community.  Attention  must  be  given  not  only 
to  the  actual  screening  procedures,  but  also 
to  careful  selection  and  training  of  the  test- 
ers, preparation  of  the  public  for  such  a  pro- 
gram beforehand,  and  adequate  followup  of 
ChUdren  referred  for  diagnosis. 

The  public,  particularly  parents.  shoiUd  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  aU  children 
should  be  tested  perlodicaUy,  regardless  of 
whether  signs  of  possible  visual  problems  are 
present  or  not.  The  importance  of  early  diag- 
nosis of  visual  defects  should  be  explained. 
The  public's  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  existence  of  vision  screening  programs  in 
the  conununlty,  and  the  purpose,  meaning, 
and  limitations  of  these  programs  should  be 
made  clear.  Parents  and  others  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  visual  problems,  and  be  advised  to 
seek  help  whenever  suspicions  of  such  prob- 
lems arise,  even  If  the  chUdren  have  Jiist 
passed  a  vision  screening  test.  Dissemination 
of  information  on  what  circumstances  indi- 
cate high  risk  insofar  as  vision  is  concerned 
wUl  further  mcrease  their  index  of  suspicion. 

With  Improved  organized  effort  directed 
toward  large-scale  vision  screening  and  in- 
creased public  interest  to  such  programs,  we 
can  expect  significant  reduction  among  chU- 
dren of  vision  loss  and  Impairment  from 
preventable  causes. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  signed  into  law  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
Tills  landmark  legislation  came  about, 
largely,  because  of  a  veto  and  a  promise. 

The  veto — President  Nixon's — was 
given  to  a  bill  which  was  admittedly  in- 
adequate and  unfair.  It  purported  to  cut 
dowTi  on  campaign  spending  but  applied 
only  to  broadcasting  in  general  elec- 
tions. It  was  unfair  because  it  discrim- 
inated against  broadcasters  and,  because 
of  its  unrealistically  low  limits,  tended  to 
favor  inciunbent  candidates. 

The  promise — Senator  Hugh  Scott's — 
was  given  to  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
President's  veto  was  sustained.  The  Re- 
publican Leader  pledged  to  introduce  a 
comprehensive  bill  in  the  next  Congress 
which  would  meet  all  tlie  problems  of 
modem  day  election  campaigns.  That  bill 
dealt  with  full  reporting  and  disclosure 
of  campaign  funds,  tax  incentives  for 
poUtical  contributions  and  reduced-rate 
broadcasting  and  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. Each  of  those  components  was  to 
be  included  in  the  bill  which  Congress 
finally  passed  almost  1  year  later. 


This  is  only  one  example  of  Senator 
Scott's  support  for  clean,  honest  elec- 
tion laws.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
place  a  list  of  some  of  his  other  accom- 
plishments in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

g2D  CONCXKSS 

tegislation 

8.  956 — ^To  revise  the  Federal  Election  laws. 

S.  1385 — To  provide  for  a  uniform  closing 
time  for  polling  places  In  Federal  Elections. 

S.  3056 — To  amend  Public  Law  92-178,  the 
"Revenue  Act  of  1971." 

S.J.  Res.  7 — Proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.,  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Amdt.  321  to  S.  382  Federal  Elections  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  To  prohibit  the  exten- 
sion of  unsecured  credit,  by  certain  federally 
regulated  industries,  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office. 

Amdt.  340  to  S.  382  Federal  Elections  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  To  create  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  oversee  cam- 
paign si>endlng. 

Amdt.  359  to  S.  382  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  To  establish  qualification 
for  membership  on  the  FEC. 

Votes 

Voted  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens age  18  or  older — pn^Msed  Constitutional 
Amendments. 

Voted  for  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1971. 

9 1ST   CONCRESS 

Legislation 

S.J.  Res.  59 — To  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.S.  to  provide  that  n.S.  citizens  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  natlonaUy  without  ex- 
cessive residence  or  physical  presence  re- 
quirements. 

S.J.  Res.  147 — ^To  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  VS.  to  extend  the  voting  rights  to  citi- 
zens age  18  or  older. 

S.  2876 — To  provide  Congressional  candi- 
dates with  opponents  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase communications  broadcast  time  at  low 
cost. 

Votes 

Voted  to  abolish  restrictive  residency  re- 
quirements as  a  precondition  to  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  to  estab- 
lish uniform  nationwide  standards  relative 
to  absentee  registration  and  voting  In  presi- 
dential elections. 

Voted  to  reduce  the  voting  age  from  21 
to  18  years  of  age,  effective  January  1,  1971. 

Voted  to  sustain  veto  of  the  Political 
Broadcasting  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Comunicatlons  Act,  which  would  have  dis- 
criminated against  challengers  In  elections. 

Voted  for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

90TH  CONCBESS 

Votes 

Voted  to  broaden  the  prohibition  against 
soliciting  political  contributions  from  Fed- 
eral employees,  under  the  Elections  Reform 
Act  of  1967. 

Voted  to  require  disclosure  of  gifts  and 
certain  compensation  by  any  Senator  or  by 
any  candidate  seeking  nomination  or  elec- 
tion as  Senator. 

89TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
a.  3435 — Election  Reform  Act — ^To  require 
all  candidates  and  all  committees  supporting 
candidates  to  fully  disclose  detaUs  of  aU 
contributions  and  expenses  over  $100;  to 
limit  to  $5,000  the  total  amount  that  can 
come  from  any  sUigle  sotirce  to  the  cam- 
paigning of  any  candidate;   to  provide  for 
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special  tax  deductions  of  up  to  $100  for  con- 
tributions to  candidates. 
Votes 
Voted  for  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment regarding  Presidential  succession  and 

inabUlty.  .       ,  ^ 

Voted  for  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  apportionment  of  one  ho\ise 
of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  using  p<9U- 
lation,  geography,  and  political  subdivisions 
as  factors. 

STTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  480— To  prohibit  application  of  unrea- 
sonable literacy  requirements  to  right  to 
vote. 

S.  Res.  811 — ^To  authorize  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  examine  and  investi- 
gate the  establishment  of  congressional  and 
State  election  districts  to  ensure  against  any 
unfair  practices. 

SSTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  957— To  provide  for  retention  and  pres- 
ervation of  Federal  election  records. 

S.  2868 — ^To  eliminate  poll  tax  as  prerequi- 
site to  voting  in  national  elections. 
Votes 

Voted  to  make  Federal  election  laws  appli- 
cable to  primary  elections. 

Voted  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws. 

Voted  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  in 
national  electionc  shall  not  be  denied  because 
of  faUure  to  pay  poU  tax. 


HEALTH  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIETY 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
recently  gave  an  excellent  talk  at  a  con- 
ference on  "The  Impact  of  Genetic  En- 
gineering on  Society."  He  wisely  called 
attention  to  the  danger  that — 

When  complex  problems  appear  too  terri- 
fying or  too  mysterious,  some  people  seek 
simple  solutlMia  which  are  inadequate  or 
improper. 

The  Senator  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
art  in  genetic  engineering  and  thought- 
fully pointed  out  the  challenges  which 
are  presented  by  progress  in  this  field. 
Then  he  recommended  a  number  of  steps 
which  we  must  take.  I  am  very  pleased 
that,  among  them,  was  a  call  for  action 
by  the  House  on  my  proposed  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  December. 

The  resolution  authorizes  a  2-year 
study  of  the  ethical,  social  and  legal  im- 
plications of  advances  in  biomedical  re- 
search aid  technology. 

I  fully  endorse  the  opinion  about  these 
implications  with  which  the  Senator  con- 
cluded his  address: 

We  cannot  beg^n  too  soon  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  illumi- 
nating talk  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Senator  John  V.  Tunnet — Given 

AT  Conference  on  "The  Impact  of  Genetic 

Engxneerino  on  Society,  California  In- 

STiTUTB  or  Technology 


Many  of  you  here  today  have  dedicated 
your  lives  to  expanding  and  perfecting  man's 
knowledge.  Tou  do  this  In  part  because  of  a 
desire  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  abotrt  how 
things   hang   together,   in   part   to   make   a 
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Uving.  and  in  part  because  you  desire  to 
make  the  world  a  Uttle  Ijetter  or  a  little  more 
interesting  for  yo\ir  having  been  here. 

Now,  today,  the  impact  of  science  and  ap- 
plied science  has  raised  for  many  the  cry 
that  o\ir  science  has  been  too  fruitful.  This 
cry  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  nu- 
clear sciences.  It  could  well  be  raised  In  the 
near  futiire  with  regard  to  the  biomedical 
sciences. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator  I,  too,  am  con- 
cerned about  the  posslbUltles  Inherent  in  the 
inoqv  paujaouoo  vav  i  saouaToa  rsajpaniojq 
these  possibilities  both  because  of  their 
potential  scientific  Impact  and  because  of 
their  potential  social  impact. 

Any  science  which  has  within  Its  potential 
the  alteration  or  the  modification  of  hxunan 
genes  has  awesome  implications.  Any  re- 
sponsible citizen  would  be  concerned  about 
such  potential. 

The  poUtlcal  Impact  of  these  posslbUl- 
tles, however,  might  be  Jiist  as  powerful  as 
the  scientific  Impact.  For  when  powerful 
ideas  and  dramatic  concepts  threaten  popu- 
lar attitudes  about  order  or  security,  the 
social  response  can  be  fashioned  out  of  fear 
and  directed  toward  repression. 

When  complex  problems  appear  too  terrify- 
ing or  too  mysterious,  some  people  seek  sim- 
ple solutions  which  are  Inadequate  or  im- 
proper. When  people  get  scared,  they  might 
seek  panaceas. 

That  Is  the  climate  which  produces  dema- 
gogues and  despots.  It  Is  fertile  ground  for 
repression.  For  there  will  be  political  charla- 
tans who  wlU  be  wlUing  to  offer  these  simple 
solutions  beca\ise  they  offer  security,  not  be- 
cause they  are  right. 

If  these  charlatans  are  successful,  we  might 
witness  the  erosion  of  our  most  precious 
freedoms.  Once  freedoms  are  lost,  they  might 
never  be  recovered.  Political  alteration — 
Just  like  genetic  alteration — might  be 
irreversible. 

Consequently,  the  most  important  and  en- 
during of  our  political  freedoms  are,  in  my 
mind,  linked  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
biomedical  sciences  are  understood  and  ap- 
plied by  our  political  system. 

Today  we  share  a  common  interest:  How 
can  we  put  to  their  best  use  the  fruits  of 
your  efforts  as  scientists? 

As  scientists,  your  task  is  to  provide  new 
and  dependable  knowledge.  As  members  of 
society,  each  of  us  has  an  obligation  to  help 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  knowledge 
you  have  provided. 

I  hope  that  my  experience  and  background 
in  law  and  government  will  enable  me  to  be 
of  some  help  in  the  discussions  here  today. 
The  experience  and  background  of  Profes- 
sor Slnsheimer  has  clearly  enabled  him  to 
describe  and  discuss  the  provocative — and 
vltaUy  Important — developments  In  the  gen- 
eral area  of  genetic  engineering.  Even  as  a 
scientist,  however.  Professor  Slnsheimer  has 
touched  upon  some  of  the  most  Important 
ethical  considerations  which  face  society  as  it 
begins  to  consider  the  technical  posslbUltles 
Inherent  in  the  l>iomedical  sciences. 

The  vCTy  existence  of  this  conference,  and 
the  fact  that  you  have  invited  me  to  par- 
ticipate. Indicates  that  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  biomedical  sciences  and  genetic  engineer- 
ing cut  across  several  disciplines.  They  raise 
questions  which  are  legal,  medical,  phUo- 
sophlcal,  social,  religious,  ethical — and  pro- 
foundly political. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  provided  me 
with  the  opportunity  to  consider  some  of 
these  concerns.  In  approaching  these  ques- 
tions. I  find  myself  wearing  several  hats.  The 
first  "hat,"  if  you  wUl,  is  a  multlfaoeted  one, 
and  is  fashioned  around  my  own  personal 
background;  my  own  social,  i^Uoeophlcal, 
and  ethical  beliefs. 

The  second  "bat"  U  a  legal  <me,  obtained 
after  studying  the  law  and  participating  in 
it  over  a  period  of  years. 


The  third  "hat"  U  a  legislative  one,  ob- 
tained from  the  unique  perspective  to  which 
I  am  privUeged  as  a  United  States  Senator, 
helping  to  propose,  evaluate,  and  create  the 
laws  of  this  land. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  all  polit- 
ical figures  wlU  bear  "hate"  of  this  nature. 
They  will  all  be  different,  depending  upon 
the  individual  Ijackgroimd  and  experience  of 
the  politician,  but  they  will  Influence  him 
as  he  evaluates  and  determines  poUcy  In  an 
area  as  sensitive  and  as  potentiaUy  explosive 
as  genetic  engineering. 

Before  discussing  the  ethical,  legal,  or 
legislative  view,  however,  it  is  Important  to 
set  forth  what  I  believe  are  the  most  saUent 
espects  of  genetic  engineering.  These  are 
concerns  upon  which  my  ethical,  legal,  and 
legislative  analysis  wUl  focus. 

Where  are  we  technically?  What  Is  the 
genetic  state  of  the  art? 

I  have  driineated  six  general  classifications 
of  what  we  might  broadly  refer  to  as  the 
technology  of  genetic  engineering. 

First,  Abortion  and  Amniocentesis.  I  under- 
stand that  the  technique  of  amnicentests, 
frequently  used  to  provide  advice  on 
therapeutic  abortions,  is  avaUable,  and  that 
the  procedure  Is  relatively  safe,  but  that  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  ability,  with  amnlcen- 
tesls,  to  detect  aU  genetic  defects.  I  have 
been  advised  that  within  five  years,  most 
monogenic  gene  defecte  that  we  understand 
wUl  be  detectable  thereby,  but  that  even 
then,  questions  will  remain  unanswered  as 
to  whether  amniocentesis  affects  the  eventual 
intelligence  of  the  chUd. 

Second,  Mass  Genetic  Screening.  Here,  too, 
we  appear  to  be  on  the  threshold.  The  tech- 
nique is  avaUable  for  many  diseases  and  not 
yet  available  for  others.  For  those  defects 
which  we  understand,  we  can  do  mass  genetic 
screening,  but  it  has  already  become  evident 
tha*  many  people  wlU  oppose  mass  genetic 
screening — ^whether  of  children  or  of  adults — 
for  a  variety  of  personal  reasons.  Some  feel  It 
is  an  invasion  of  personal  rights;  others  do 
not  want  children  with  genetic  defects  to 
know  that  they  have  them.  Again,  however, 
the  technology  is  increasingly  available. 

Third.  Modification  of  Certain  Cells  in 
Terms  of  Their  Genes,  or  Monogenic  Gene 
Therapy.  Monogenic  gene  therapy,  I  have 
been  advised,  has  not  yet  been  performed 
successfully.  I  understand,  however,  that  it 
should  be  a  possibility  for  certain  diseases 
within  five  years  and  that  as  we  gain  more 
knowledge  about  monogenic  defects  the  pos- 
sibility of  monogenic  gene  therapy  will  be- 
come more  of  a  reality  in  broader  areas. 

Fourth,  in  Vitro  Fertilization.  I  under- 
stand that  both  in  vitro  fertUization  and  re- 
implantation in  the  uterus  of  the  female 
have  been  performed  successfuUy  in  experi- 
mental animals.  I  have  learned  that,  if  the 
research  in  this  area  Is  not  seriously  In- 
hibited by  external  controls,  the  technology 
for  in  vitro  fertilization  and  forre-lmplanta- 
tlon  in  human  beings  should  be  avaUable 
within  five  to  ten  years,  or  even  earlier.  I 
read  last  week  that  a  Yugoslavian  scientist 
has  advised  a  conference  in  Tokyo  that  he 
had  developed  an  instrument  for  oocyte  (or 
egg)  transplant  into  the  uterus. 

Fifth,  Cloning.  Cloning  of  frogs  has  al- 
ready been  successful.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  technology  for  the  cloning  of  mammals 
will  be  avaUable  within  five  years  and  that, 
if  it  Is  not  stopped,  the  technology  for  the 
cloning  of  human  beings  cotUd  be  available 
within  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
years. 

Sixth,  Polygenic  Gene  Therapy.  I  have  been 
advised  that,  in  comparison  to  the  other 
techniques  just  mentioned,  we  are  very  far 
away — perhaps  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
still — from  achieving  polygenic  gene  therapy. 
Our  understanding  of  polygenic  gene  defects 
is  stlU  extremely  prtmlUve.  The  abUlty  to 
isolate  and  trace  a  polygenic  trait,  I  am  told. 
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Is  considerably  more  complicated  than  the 
Isolation  and  comparable  ability  with  regard 
to  monogenic  traits. 

Qualitative  distinctions  exist  between  cer- 
tain of  the  technologies  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. Despite  these  distinctions,  I  have 
mentioned  all  of  those  technologies  because 
they  have  all  been  discussed  in  some  parts  of 
the  literature  as  aspects  of  the  broad  field  of 
genetic  engineering.  Certain  implications  of 
each  must  be  evaluated  independently  of 
the  others.  Yet,  I  believe  that  all  of  them — 
almost  as  a  generic  group,  even  if  one  with 
a  myriad  of  possible  Internal  distinctions — 
raise  ethical,  legal,  and  legislative  considera- 
tions which,  in  some  very  important  ways, 
can  be  approached  together. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  pre- 
sented In  favor  of  employing  one  or  more 
of  the  technologies  of  genetic  engineering 
in  the  direction  of  genetic  intervention  is 
that  man's  genetic  load  Is  increasing.  In 
other  words,  the  total  number  of  genetic 
defects  carried  by  man  has  been  increasing. 
This  has  been  occurring  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  mutation  rate  and  the  decreased 
natural  selection  rate  occasioned  by  modern 
medicine  and  technology.  About  one  child 
In  twenty  is  said  to  be  bom  with  a  discernible 
genetic  defect. 

The  question  then  arises:  should  the  hu- 
man species  attempt  to  employ  these  new 
technologies  to  deal  with  this  increased 
genetic  load?  Paul  Ramsey  of  Tale  has  stated 
that  "It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  changes 
are  already  taking  place  in  human  kind,  or 
that  men  are  constantly  modifying  them- 
selves by  changes  now  consciously  or  un- 
consciously introduced.  .  .  ."  He  argues,  as 
a  Protestant  theologian,  that  scientific  inter- 
vention in  this  area  is  a  questionable  human 
aspiration,  as  he  puts  it,  "To  Oodhood." 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  Ramsey's  posi- 
tion, the  very  vigor  with  which  he  defends 
It  suggests  the  extent  to  which  ethical  issues 
are  at  stake. 

The  ethical  questions  raised  by  the  possi- 
bilities Implicit  in  genetic  engineering  are 
no  less  fundamental  than  the  Issues  of  free 
choice,  the  quality  of  life,  the  community 
of  man,  and  the  future  of  man  himself. 

Thus,  it  becomes  evident  that  one's  own 
sense  of  ethics,  one's  personal  view  of  right 
and  wrong,  one's  own  standards  of  conduct  or 
moral  code,  are  essential  components  of  de- 
cision-making in  this  extremely  sensitive 
area. 

Many  political  scientists  like  to  believe 
that  political  decisionmaking  can  be  objecti- 
fied, that  a  process  can  be  delineated  by 
which  political  decisions  are  made.  Through 
such  a  process,  it  is  assumed,  decisions  and 
actions  can  be  predicted. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  these  political 
scientists.  I  question  it  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
reasons  is  the  significant  subjective  com- 
ponent of  political  decision-making — the 
large  realm  left  to  one's  own  values  and 
ethics. 

This  realm  affects  all  aspects  of  law-mak- 
ing. It  is  especially  important  in  any  politi- 
cal or  even  legal  approach  to  genetic  engi- 
neering. One's  own  values  or  ethics  must  in- 
evitably be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  variety  of 
important  questions  in  this  area  which  can 
only  be  evaluated  by  subjective  criteria.  In 
an  effort  to  rationalize  some  of  the  issues 
Involved,  I  will  attempt  to  draw  some  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  articulate  some  criteria  for 
analysis.  Some  of  these  criteria  have  been 
suggested  by  Professor  Sinsheimer  and  others, 
and  some  of  them  are  my  own.  I  suggest 
them  not  as  a  definitive  list  but  as  a  re- 
minder that  it  will  be  very  important  to  ap- 
ply some  criteria  such  as  these  to  any  legis- 
lative or  legal  analysis  of  the  implications 
of  genetic  engineering. 

Let  me  posit  a  list  of  ten  general  con- 
siderations suggesting  possible  ethical  dis- 
tinctions : 

First,  if  we  are  to  engage  In  any  eugenics, 
negative  or  positive,  we  must  confront  three 


vital  questions  which  pervade  this  entire  sub- 
ject: 

(A)  What  traits  are  to  be  considered  de- 
sirable? 

(B)  Who  is  to  make  that  determination? 
and 

(C)  When  in  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment will  the  choice  be  made? 

These  questions  cannot  be  under-estimated 
in  their  importance  to  the  future  of  man, 
particularly  when  we  are  considering  biologi- 
cal alternatives  which  might  not  be  rever- 
sible. 

Second,  and  related  to  the  first  concern,  we 
must  ask  whether  the  genetic  engineering  or 
"Improvement"  of  man  would  affect  the  de- 
gree of  diversity  among  men.  Does  It  presume 
a  concept  of  an  "optimum"  man?  Is  diversity 
important  as  a  goal  in  itself?  Does — or 
should — man  seek  an  "optimum"  or  does  he 
seek  a  "unique"?  What  would  the  quest  for 
an  "optimum"  do  for  our  sense  of  tolerance 
of  the  Imperfect?  Is  "tolerance"  a  value  to  be 
cherished? 

Third,  and  also  related  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, we  should  consider  whether  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  delineate  different  biological 
times  or  moments — at  least  in  humans — dur- 
ing which  exp^erimentation  might  occur.  Do 
different  ethical  considerations  apply  if  we 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  experimen- 
tation on  (A)  an  unfertilized  sperm  or  egg; 
(B)  a  fertilized  sperm  or  egg;  (C)  a  fetus; 
(D)  an  infant;  (E)  a  child,  perhaps  untU  it 
becomes  an  adult;  (F)  an  adult,  or  at  any 
particular  moment  during  any  of  those 
stages?  Might  the  factors  to  be  balanced  in 
making  a  decision  as  to  whether  experimen- 
tation is  proper  vary  at  different  stages  of 
human  development? 

A  fourth  and  related  concern  is  this:  is 
there  a  workable  difference  between  genetic 
"therapy",  defined  as  therapy  to  correct  ge- 
netic factors  known  to  cause  somatic  disease, 
and  genetic  "engineering",  defined  as  tech- 
niques to  alter  man  in  terms  of  some  param- 
eters other  than  somatic  disease?  Might  it  be 
appropriate  to  attempt  such  a  distinction  in 
definitions  in  this  emotionally-charged  area? 
Might  the  term  "genetic  therapy"  evoke  less 
emotionally  charged  reactions  than  the  term 
"genetic  engineering"?  Might  it,  in  fact,  be 
preferable  to  respond  more  receptively  to 
those  areas  of  genetic  work  which  are  pri- 
marily "therapeutic"?  Or  is  such  a  distinction 
im  workable? 

Fifth,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  advisable 
to  ask  whether  a  particular  technique  or 
technology  is  devised  for  the  therapeutic 
treatment  of  an  individual — or  whether  it  is 
designed  to  have  a  broader  societal  impact. 
That  potential  distinction  has  a  variety  of 
ramifications.  For  example,  it  should  be  asked 
whether  techniques  developed  for  the  therapy 
of  an  individual  patient  automatically  dif- 
fuse into  the  general  public  for  purposes 
other  than  this  therapy.  Are  physicians  in 
fact  operationally  capable  of  restricting  the 
use  to  one  group,  or  does  societal  pressure  In 
fact  make  them  semiautomatic  dispensers  of 
seemingly  desirable  technologies? 

Sixth,  we  might  ask  whether  any  eugenics 
program — whether  it  is  positive  or  negative, 
voluntary  or  compulsory — does  not  imply  a 
certain  attitude  toward  "normalcy" :  toward  a 
prefer  norm  for  human  activity  and  be- 
havior; and  toward  expectations  with  regard 
to  the  behavior  of  future  generations  of  hu- 
man beings.  Implicit  in  that  question  are 
distinctions  with  regard  to  positive  versus 
negative  eugenic  programs  and  also  with 
regard  to  compulsory  versus  voluntary 
eugenics  programs. 

Seventh,  and  related  to  the  above  consider- 
ation, is  the  following:  how  are  words  such  as 
"ncK'mal",  "abnormal",  "health",  "disease" 
and  "improvement"  defined?  Are  they  words 
which  can  be  operationally  used  to  determine 
what  should  be  done? 

Eighth,  we  must  ask  if  the  quest  for  genetic 
improvement  would  be  contlnuoiu.  Would  It 


invariably  make  all  children  "superior"  to 
their  parents?  What  would  be  the  social  con- 
sequences of  this?  Would  It  Institutionalize 
generation  gaps  and  Isolate  communities  by 
generations  as  education  may  have  done? 

Ninth,  we  should  consider  whether  the  In- 
stitutionalization of  a  quest  for  genetic  im- 
provement of  man  is  likely  to  lead  to  hts 
perception  of  himself  as  lacking  any  worth 
in  the  state  in  which  he  Is.  What  does  this 
do  to  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man  in 
his  or  her  own  right  and  regardless  of  some 
"Index  of  performance?" 

Tenth,  If  we  have  a  well-developed  ability 
to  perform  genetic  therapy  as  an  assaiUt 
upon  certain  diseases  and  such  therapy  is  not 
available  for  all  who  have  the  affliction  or 
who  desire  the  "cure",  the  question  will 
Immediately  arise  as  to  how  to  determine 
which  patients  will  receive  the  cure.  Are 
some  classes  or  groups  of  people  more  de- 
sirable patients  or  more  worthy  of  treatment? 
How  will  selection  be  made?  By  what  cri- 
teria will  those  decisions   be  reached? 

Questions  such  as  those  ten  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  appealing  to  ethical  or  so- 
caUed  moral  arguments.  When  we  enter  this 
realm,  it  is  Important  to  remember  that  no 
one  has  a  greater  claim  to  wisdom  than  any- 
one else.  All  men  have  a  stake  in  this  area 
and  all  men  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 

I  would  like  to  offer  three  additional 
thoughts  In  this  area,  which  might  affect 
all  of  the  ethical  Judgments  Involved.  Two 
are  caveats  and  one  might  be  a  preliminary 
guide  for  analysis. 

The  two  caveats  are  reminders  of  the  im- 
precision of  measurement  and  the  diflSculty 
of  meaningful  analysis  in  this  area.  As  for 
the  imprecision  of  measurement,  caveat 
nu:^  "D.r  en?,  Ramsey  states  that  "many  or 
mcst  ff  the  proposals  we  are  examining  are 
exerci-es  in  'what  to  do  when  you  don't 
know  the  names  of  the  variables.' "  While 
that  might  be  somewhat  harsh,  he  is  accu- 
rate in  his  suggestion  that  prediction  of  be- 
liavkr  or  even  of  most  genetic  disease  will 
be  ve'v  difficult,  due  not  only  to  polygenic 
factcrs.  but  also  to  such  other  imponder- 
ables as  pinpointing  a  recessive  tra:t  In  Its 
heterozygous  state  and  predicting  the  In- 
fluonce  of  environmental  factors. 

The  second  caveat  is  the  dilBcxilty  of  mean- 
ingful analysis.  Some  values  we  will  be  asked 
to  compare  wUZ  be  like  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  How  can  one  compare  the  possible 
deep  satisfaction  for  an  infertile  woman  of 
carrying  and  bearing  a  child  which  was  fer- 
tilized in  vitro  and  relmplanted  In  her  uter- 
us with  the  one  or  two  or  five  percent  chance 
that  it  will  be  deformed?  In  measuring  eu- 
genic traits  to  be  cherished,  how  can  one 
compare  Intelligence  (even  assuming  it  can 
be  defined)  with  love? 

In  making  genetic  choices — and  in  select- 
ing those  who  will  make  them — such  caveats 
should  not  be  foi^otten. 

The  last  of  these  attempts  at  ethical  clas- 
sification is  an  effort  to  ask  the  question  of 
Just  where  in  the  process  of  the  broad  field 
of  "Genetic  Engineering"  the  ethical  issues 
will  arise.  At  what  level  in  the  process?  Pro- 
fessor Abram  Chayes  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  suggested  that  at  least  three  lev- 
els can  be  discerned  at  which  the  questions 
posed  above  might  arise : 

First,  the  general  level  of  research.  Should 
research  be  pursued  which  might  lead  to 
technologies  which  will  give  science  the  ca- 
pacity to  genetically  engineer  human  beings? 

Second,  the  level  of  treating  human  dis- 
ease. Questions  will,  of  course,  be  raised  as 
to  what  exactly  is  a  human  disease — and  how 
It  is  defined.  But,  assuming  that  those  ques- 
tions can  be  answered,  ethical  considerations 
will  arise  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  whether 
the  disease  should  be  treated  with  a  newly 
available  genetic  technique. 

Third,  at  the  broad  level  of  attempting  to 
affect  society  or  at  the  level  of  what  some  will 
consider  an  improvement  of  the  human 
species. 
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These  levels  overlap  to  some  degree  with 
the  questions  that  I  have  already  raised;  and 
It  would  appear  clear  to  me  that  the  ethical 
pressures  which  will  be  directed  against  the 
continuation  of  the  activity  will  become  in- 
creasingly strong  as  we  move  from  the  first 
to  the  second  and  then  to  the  third  level. 

While  these  considerations  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  ethical  realm,  they  do  suggest  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
attempting  to  deal.  Perhaps  also  the  at- 
tempt— ^however  primitive — at  ethical  classi- 
fication might  also  offer  the  lawyer  some 
general  guidance. 

It  might  be  asked,  for  example,  whether 
there  are  legal  as  well  as  ethical  distinctions 
between  negative  and  positive  eugenics.  Are 
there  legal  differences  between  an  attempt, 
on  the  one  band,  to  treat  an  individual  for 
disease  by  either  monogenic  or  polygenic 
gene  therapy,  versus  an  attempt,  on  the 
other  band,  to  control  behavior  or  otherwise 
alter  society's  norms  or  its  inhabitants?  Does 
it  matter — ^legally — ^when  In  the  state  erf  hu- 
man development  the  therapy  or  the  engi- 
neering Is  conducted:  whether  In  the  stage 
of  birth  control.  In  the  realm  of  abortion.  In 
treating  a  minor  or  an  adult?  Does  it  mat- 
ter— ^legally — ^how  the  therapy  or  the  engi- 
neering is  conducted,  whether  It  Is  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  whether  for  punitive  or  eu- 
genic reasons,  or  whether  the  physician  has 
freely  and  openly  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
patient? 

Clearly,  these  distinctions  ought  to  be  im- 
portant— legally  as  well  as  ethically.  They 
touch  upon  fundam»ital  and  traditional  le- 
gal principles,  principles  which  have  been 
applied  In  Anglo-American  Jurisprudence  in 
a  variety  of  situations  for  a  number  of  years. 
They  offer  the  lawyer  a  variety  of  factors 
which  will  help  in  his  analysis. 

Let  us  examine  the  manner  In  which  the 
American  legal  system  is  likely  to  deal  with 
the  subject. 

Law,  at  least  In  the  T7nlted  States,  can  be 
said  to  operate  on  three  broad  tiers  or  levels. 
First,  we  have  Constitutional  law.  or  the 
legal  framework  which  is  set  forth  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
courts  in  interpreting  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
ond, we  have  statutory  law,  or  law  which  is 
enacted  by  statute-— either  of  a  state  or  of 
the  federal  government.  No  statute  can  con- 
travene a  constitutional  requirement.  But  in 
the  absence  of  a  constitutional  prohibition 
or  pre-emption,  federal  and  state  legialattires 
can  enact  statutory  standards  for  concerns 
such  as  health  and  welfare.  Third.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  controlling  constitutional  or  sta- 
tutory provision,  the  courts  rely  upon  the 
body  of  law  which  Is  knovm  as  the  conunon 
law — those  legal  principles  which  have 
emerged  from  Judicial  decisions. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  technology  of 
genetic  engineering  affect  constitutional,  sta- 
tutory, and  conmion  law  principles.  I  shall 
consider  briefly  each  of  these  legal  tiers.  At 
least  three  constitutional  factors  clearly, 
emerge  when  oat  considers  the  general  sub- 
ject of  genetic  engineering.  The  first  issue  Is 
the  right  to  privacy.  The  fourth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  declares  that  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
bouses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated. . ."  This  language  has  been  Interpreted 
to  guarantee  to  the  Individual  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy.  This  entire  subject 
raises  questions  with  regard  to  the  extent 
and  inviolability  of  that  right. 

Second,  questions  might  be  raised  with 
regard  to  the  rights  protected  in  the  fifth 
and  fourteenth  amendments  which  guar- 
antee that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  pr(^>erty.  without  due  proc» 
ess  of  law. 

Third,  and  perhaps  the  most  Important 
factor  which  the  Constitution  brings  to  bear 
upon   genetic  engineering   Is  the  approadi 


of  Constitutional  law — the  method  of  analy- 
sis which  courts  have  devtioped  for  dealing 
with  constitutional  Issues.  Apart  from  the 
technicalities  inherent  in  whether  state  ac- 
tion is  or  is  not  involved  and  that  is  a 
threshold  question  in  any  constitutional 
analysis — constitutional  law  requires  the 
government  to  show  a  more  compelling 
governmental  need  when  the  abridgement 
of  fundamental  freedoms  Is  Invcdved. 

Let  us  take  two  examples.  Contrast,  for 
example,  a  govemmentally-sponsored  pro- 
gram of  negative  eugenics,  made  compul- 
sory, designed  to  eliminate  a  certain  genetic 
disease  with  a  govemmentally-sponsored 
program  of  positive  eugenics,  made  compul- 
sory, designed  to  control  behavior.  As  both 
programs  are  compulsory,  both  could  In- 
fringe the  fundamental  freedoms  of  pro- 
creation and  possibly  marriage.  But  a  more 
compelling  state  Interest  could  arguably  be 
demonstrated  In  eliminating  a  disease  than 
In  contrc^ing  or  altering  behavior.  I  do  not 
offer  this  dichotomy  in  an  effort  to  support 
the  negative  eugencis  program.  In  fact,  I 
would  probably  oppose  It.  But  I  do  think 
that  a  constitutional  analysis  of  the  two 
approaches  would  bring  different  factors 
into  being — end  might  yield  different  re- 
sults In  the  two  cases. 

Moving  from  constitutional  law  to  statu- 
tory law.  It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset 
that  a  variety  of  statutes  In  numerous 
American  Jurisdictions  have  attempted  to 
Impose  eugenics  controls.  Professor  William 
Vukowich  of  Georgetown  has  written  that: 

"In  the  early  1895s,  many  states  enacted 
laws  that  prohibited  marriage  by  criminals, 
alcoholics.  Imbeciles,  feebleminded  persons, 
and  the  insane.  Today  most  states  prohibit 
marriage  by  persons  with  venereal  disease, 
but  only  a  few  states  have  laws  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  early  19O0's.  Washing- 
ton and  North  Dakota,  however,  still  prohibit 
marriage  by  women  under  forty-five  and 
men  of  any  age,  unless  they  marry  women 
over  forty-five,  if  they  are  soi  Imbecile,  in- 
sane, an  habitual  criminal,  a  common  drunk- 
ard, feebleminded,  or  (a)  person  who  has  . . . 
been  afflicted  with  hereditary  insanity." 

A  number  of  the  more  recent  developments 
In  the  field  of  genetic  engineering,  however, 
go  entirely  unregulated.  Sperm  banks  which 
may  be  used  as  a  source  of  sperm  for  arti- 
ficial insemination  by  third  party  donors, 
for  example,  are  an  excellent  example  of  an 
area  in  which  statutes  do  not  exist  and  which, 
therefore,  are  left  in  their  administration 
entirely  up  to  the  persons  operating  the 
sperm  banks. 

That  is  an  example  of  an  Instance  in  which 
our  third  legal  tier,  the  tier  of  the  common 
law,  must  be  our  guide.  In  the  absence  of 
constitutional  or  statutory  guidance,  we 
must  ttun  to  the  common  law  for  our  stand- 
ards. Here  again,  the  law  is  neither  silent 
nor  comprehensive.  It  falls  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. Assume  this  set  of  possibilities:  Am- 
nlorcentesls  Is  an  everyday  practice,  and  is 
held  by  most  doctors  to  be  free  of  harmful 
effects,  such  as  Infection.  A  lady,  who  has 
not  been  offered  amniocentesis,  gives  birth 
to  a  mongoloid  child.  Is  her  obstetrician  liable 
for  malpractice? 

Common  law  tort  principles  of  malprac- 
tice would  probably  hold  that  the  doctor  is. 
In  fact,  liable.  That  is  because  the  common 
law  tends  to  follow  whatever  is  the  accepted 
medical  practice  for  a  particular  community 
in  determining  negligence. 

Is  this  an  appropriate  result?  Would  it  be 
appropriate  to  require  amniocentesis  even 
if  the  mother — or  the  doctor — ^has  strong 
religious  convictions  which  preclude  the 
consideration  of  an  abortion  under  any  cir- 
cumstances? What  about  offering  amnio- 
centesis under  those  circumstances? 

What  about  the  the  legal  rights  to  an  egg 
which  has  been  fertilized  and  grown  in  a 
test    tube?    Does    the    "father"    have    any 


righto?  What  righto  does  the  "mother"  have? 
Or  the  doctor?  Do  conunon  law  tort  or  prop- 
erty righto  apply  to  this  question? 

However  you  come  out  on  these  Issues,  you 
must  recognize  that  the  Issues  must  be 
faced.  And  If  you  do  not  wish  to  face  them 
vi^ith  the  guidance  only  of  the  common  law, 
the  result  will  be  the  consideration  of  new 
leglslaticm.  To  the  extent  that  current  law 
Is  Inadequate,  legislation  must  be  developed. 
In  considering  that  possibility — the  pos- 
sibility that  legislation  must  be  developed — 
I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  potential  in- 
adequacy of  the  legal  and  the  legislative 
process  to  respond  to  the  issues  presented  by 
science. 

Science  may  be,  in  the  area  of  genetic 
engineering,  outpacing  the  legal  and  leg- 
islative process.  It  might  be  presenting  chal- 
lenges to  which  our  lawyers  and  legislators 
are  ill-equipped  to  respond. 

The  legislative  system  might  be  poorly 
equipped  to  re^ond  to  these  problems  be- 
cause of  at  least  two  inherent  difficulties: 
ito  speed  and  its  scope. 

Our  legislative  process  generally  works 
slowly.  Senator  Mondale,  for  example,  first 
Introduced  legislation  which  called  for  a 
commission  to  study  the  effecto  of  genetic 
engineering — almost  five  years  ago.  That  bill 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  last  year, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Just  Initiating  a 
study  commission  on  so  momentous  a  sub- 
ject has  already,  then,  taken  over  five  years 
and  has  still  not  been  enacted  Into  law. 

Our  political  system  is  not  only  slow.  It  is, 
obviously,  only  national  In  scope.  Generally, 
that  is  not  a  significant  problem  to  the  peo- 
ple In  Washington  who  are  considering  dif- 
ferent legislative  proposals.  Most  of  those 
proposals  arc  only  national  In  scope — or  less. 
But,  genetic  engineering  is  clearly  an  inter- 
national concern.  It  will  require,  if  any  con- 
trols or  guidelines  are  to  be  effectively  sug- 
gested, international  agreemento.  That  also 
will  serve  as  a  political  or  legislative  con- 
straint. 

Understanding  these  constraints,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  certain  constructive  steps 
can  be  taken — steps  that  will  begin  to  offer 
legislative  rationalization  to  the  field.  If  the 
legislative  system  begins  to  consider  these 
problems  now.  It  might  be  possible  to  re- 
spond politically  and  legislatively  before  It 
is  too  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fear  the  conse- 
quences which  could  be  wrought  If  In- 
formed legislative  consideration  of  the 
Issues  inherent  In  genetic  engineering  does 
not  soon  begin.  If  the  legislative  response 
comes  as  a  result  of  dramatic  scientific 
breakthroughs— developmento  which  scare 
the  public — the  result  might  be  hasty  and 
unwise  political  action  predicated  upon  in- 
adequate Information  and  fear.  If  debate 
and  discussion  begins  now,  legislative  de- 
cisions might  emanate  from  deliberate 
political  action  predicated  upon  reasoned 
analysis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  point  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  suggest  answers  to 
the  momentous  issues  that  are  raised  by 
genetic  engineering.  But  I  do  believe  that 
we  know  enough  to  undertake  certain  leg- 
islative initiatives.  Let  me  suggest  three. 

First,  the  Congress  should  enact  the 
"Mondale  Bill",  S.J.  Res.  75,  providing  for  a 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  ethical,  social, 
and  legal  implications  of  advances  in  bio- 
medical research  and  technology.  The  pro- 
posed study  commission  could  serve  as  a 
preliminary  vehicle  for  educating  the  pub- 
lic Into  the  foreseeable  social  consequences 
of  biological  advances.  I  might  add  that  such 
a  conunission  might  best  be  an  interna- 
tional one.  but  that  Is  logically  a  second 
step. 

Second,  and  perhaps  equally  important,  is 
the  initiation  of  technology  assessment  In  all 
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Institutions  which  disburse  funds,  direct  re- 
aearob,  or  provide  grants  which  are  related 
to  biomedical  concerns.  It  has  long  ago  be- 
come obvious  that  technological  develop- 
mento  have  ImpllcaUons  which  affect  society 
In  a  variety  of  ways,  and  that  their  Impact 
cannot  be  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  product  or  of  the  inno- 
vation. Similarly,  the  myriad  Implications  of 
the  developments  of  biomedical  research 
reach  out  to  all  segments  of  society.  Tech- 
nology assessment  ^ould  be  a  part  of  any 
analysis  of  any  project  which  Involves  a  po- 
tential new  biomedical  development. 

Third,  it  might  be  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  earmark  a  small  proportion  of  health 
research  funds  (say  one  quarter  or  one  half 
of  one  per  cent)  for  research  Into  the  pos- 
sible social  consequences  of  biological  tech- 
Mdogles  presently  available  or  to  be  fore- 
seen. 

It  should  be  evident  that  these  potential 
legislative  proposals  Include  a  common  un- 
derlying thread :  bringing  science  and  society 
closer  together;  bringing  the  scientific  com- 
munity, particularly  that  aspect  of  It  which 
is  Involved  in  the  biomedical  sciences,  closer 
to  the  general  public  and  making  the  general 
public  more  aware  of  the  dramatic  potential 
inherent   in   the   biomedical   sciences. 

This  might  be  done  In  a  variety  of  other 
vays  as  well.  For  It  is  not  only  the  legisla- 
ture which  can  Initiate  this  improvement  In 
eotnmunlcation  and  this  expansion  of  public 
awareness  and  of  concern  with  these  Issues. 
Four  other  suggestions  nUght  be  worthy  of 
consideration : 

1.  Private  foundations  might  be  urged  to 
Initiate  programs  to  bridge  presently  exist- 
ing gaps  between  the  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities, exposing  people  in  each  area  to 
people  in  the  other,  and  making  the  ideas  of 
each  readUy  available  and  understandable 
to  the  other. 

a.  Universities  should  consider  establish- 
teg  additional  programs  whereby  students  In 
the  hiunanlties  may  be  exposed  to  scientific 
methodologies  and  vice  versa.  The  two  gen- 
eral groups  should  feel  a  closer  relation  to 
and  understanding;  of  each  other  in  univer- 
sities as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  effective  sep- 
aration of  these  two  groups  in  universities, 
particularly  at  the  graduate  level,  but  even 
at  the  undergraduate  level  (especially  once 
the  students  have  reached  their  Junior  year) 
helps  to  begin  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween those  in  the  sciences  and  those  in  the 
humanities,  with  very  inadequate  and  nar- 
row bridges  to  unite  the  two  general  areas. 

3.  Research  proposals  in  the  biological  area 
should  perbi^M  be  assessed  by  institutional 
research  review  committees  which  Include 
non-scientists.  Some  form  of  technological 
assessment,  in  other  words,  or  a  considera- 
tion of  the  ethical,  moral,  and  social  impli- 
cations of  biological  projects — by  non-scien- 
tlste — should  be  considered  at  the  levri  of  all 
research  proposals  in  this  general  area. 

4.  It  might  be  appropriate  for  the  medical 
profession  itself  to  study  how  far  the  tech- 
nologies which  It  uses  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividual patients  may  affect  society  as  a 
irh<de  if  used  for  purposes  other  than  «ie 
cure  of  individual  patients.  The  individual 
treatment  versus  social  engineering  dichot- 
wny  should  be  considered  clearly  and  care- 
fully by  the  medical  profession  and  should 
probably  be  emphasized  more  strongly  than 
It  c\UTently  is. 

These  efforts  to  bring  society  and  the  bio- 
medical sciences  closer  together  are,  In  my 
opinion,  essential.  Dr.  Andre  Hellegers  has 
testified  before  the  United  States  Senate 
that: 

"Nothing  could  be  worse  than  that  society 
should  come  to  fear  scientific  progress  .  .  . 
I  can  foresee  that  the  occasional  seemingly 
sensaUonal  scientific  episode  will  so  frighten 
society  as  to  undermine  the  very  support 
which  science  needs  to  continue  to  make  the 
vast  contributions  which  It  has  to  Improve 
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the  lot  of  mankind  ...  It  is  high  time  that 
there  be  started  an  educative  process  which 
e^lalns  to  the  country  the  precise  native 
and  the  limitations  of  the  scientific  process 
and  the  .place  which  it  occupies  In  man's 
control  of  his  environment,  which  In  one 
form  or  another  has  gone  on  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  No  segment  of  society  can  stand 
apart  in  this  Interdependent  society.  If  it 
attempts  to  do  so  it  is  bound  to  cease  being 
supported.  The  sooner  the  relationship  of 
science  to  society  is  examined  and  explained 
for  all  to  see,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for 
science  and  society." 

That  testimony  touches  upon  two  very  im- 
portant facts  of  American  political  life, 
neither  of  which  should  be  forgotten:  Plrst, 
the  theory  of  political  accountability.  If  the 
public  supports  something  financially,  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  what  it  Is  sup- 
porting. Second,  the  foundation  of  political 
democracy.  Thoughts,  suggestions,  proposals, 
and  policies  should  be  scrutinized  in  the 
marketplace  of  Ideas.  Political  debate  and 
public  discussion  is  healthy  and  is  condu- 
cive to  the  best  analysis  of  any  position. 

Particularly  in  an  area  as  fraught  with 
subjectivity  as  this  one.  It  is  Important  that 
the  issues  raised  be  aired,  discussed,  and  de- 
bated. It  is  important  to  recognize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  area  in  which  there  is  no 
monopoly  of  expertise — where  men  trained 
in  a  variety  of  different  areas,  or  even  In  no 
special  area,  bring  to  bear  their  own  special 
perspective  or.  If  you  will,  "expertise."  We 
are  dealing  with  a  subject  in  which  moraUty 
or  one's  own  subjective  sense  of  ethics  is  per- 
vasive. We  are,  therefore,  dealing  with  an 
area  in  which  all  persons  have  a  right  and 
a  special  claim  to  be  heard. 

There  are  certain  suggestions  that  I  woiild 
offer  In  any  debate  on  this  subject.  I  would 
suggest  that  among  the  values  which  man 
ought  to  protect  most  fully  are  the  values 
of  hiunlllty,  of  compassion,  of  diversity,  and 
of  skepticism.  I  would  suggest  that  any  sci- 
entific or  technical  InitUtlves  In  one  genera- 
tion which  would  foreclose  or  eliminate  the 
options  of  future  generations — any  decision 
today  that  Implies  an  abUlty  to  predict  the 
human  traits  that  will  be  most  cherished 
tomorrow — smacks  of  arrogance  and  should 
be  avoided.  I  would  suggest  that  man  should 
exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  this  sensitive 
field  and  that  decisions  which  will  be  ge- 
netically irreversible  might  require  a  wisdom 
which  we  do  not  possess. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  ethics  or  morality  of  any  one  of 
us  are  better  than  those  of  another.  Each 
of  us  has  an  equal  claim  to  wisdom  In  the 
realm  of  morality. 

Therefore,  the  Issues  raised  by  the  bio- 
medical sciences  must  be  debated.  The  de- 
bate must  begin  now.  If  we  postpone  debate 
in  this  area,  we  might  find  irreversible  trends 
not  only  In  genetics  but  also  in  political  free- 
doms. For,  if  the  poUty  responds  to  the  sci- 
entific community  through  fear  and  mis- 
trust it  might  delegate  authority  to  a  despot 
or  a  demagogue  who  appeals  to  the  people 
with  the  promise  of  "curbing  scientific 
abi]ses".  If  people  are  sufficiently  fright- 
ened—If they  feel  they  need  to  be  rescued 
from  a  menace  they  do  not  understand — 
they  are  more  likely  to  delegate  freedoms 
and  less  likely  to  respond  with  restraint. 

All  segments  of  society  should  be  Involved 
In  the  debate  which  these  new  technologies 
demand.  The  techniques  must  be  discussed 
and  debated  among  lawyers,  doctcHv,  theolo- 
gians, legislators,  scientists,  Journalists,  and 
all  other  segments  of  society.  The  Issues 
raised  require  Interdisciplinary  attention. 

I  hope  that,  as  a  lawyer,  a  legislator,  and 
a  citizen  with  my  own  personal  values  and 
ethics,  I  have  been  able  to  raise  some  of  the 
important  Issues  here  today.  We  cannot  be- 
gin too  soon  to  consider  them. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


TUCSON     DAILY     CITIZEN'S     HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Tuc- 
son Daily  Citizen  recently  conducted  its 
fifth  annual  metropolitan  high  school 
public  opinion  poll. 

The  results  of  this  poll,  printed  in  the 
Citizen  on  May  15,  1972,  are  very  inter- 
esting. 

It  shows  that  President  Nixon  has  very 
strong  support  among  the  students.  It 
shows  that  the  students  have  high  re- 
spect for  law  enforcement  officers,  that 
many  of  them  believe  religion  is  a  very 
important  force  in  their  lives,  and  that 
two  out  of  three  students  are  opposed  to 
busing  as  a  means  of  achieving  racial 
balance  in  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Citizen  article  and  results 
of  this  poU  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

High   Schooi,   Opinion   Poll   Gives   Nixon 

Vote  of  Confidknck 

(By  Kathleen  MacDonald) 

Tucson  area  high  school  students  have 
given  President  Nixon  a  thumping  vote  of 
confidence. 

They  also: 

Disapprove  of  busing  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  in  schools. 

Overwhelmingly  reelect  poUcemen  in  their 
role  as  defenders  of  law  and  order. 

These  were  the  highlights  of  the  results  of 
the  1972  Metropolitan  High  School  Opinion 
Poll  in  which  a  record  12322  students  from 
16  Tucson  area  schools  voted.  In  Its  fifth 
year  and  sponsored  by  the  Tucson  DaUy  Citi- 
zen, the  poll  was  conducted  in  April  and 
early  May. 

Seven  presidential  candidates— Shirley 
Chisholm,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  George  S.  McGovem.  Edmund  s! 
Muskie,  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  George  C. 
Wallace— were  listed  on  the  computerized 
ballot.  Nixon  drew  an  even  37  per  cent  of 
the  vote.  Runner-up  was  McGovem  with  20.72 
per  cent. 

Reached  by  telephone  in  Washington  to- 
day, Ken  W.  Clawson  deputy  director  of  com- 
munications for  the  White  House,  said  Nixon 
was  "gratified  that  the  young  potential  vot- 
ers of  Tucson  enjoy  bis  leadership  and  think 
it's  meaningful." 

Clawson  said  he  felt  that  the  "many  sub- 
stontlve  ileclslons"  the  President  has  made, 
including  requests  for  changes  in  the  draft 
laws,  "should  endecur  him  to  the  yoimger 
citizenry  of  the  country." 

The  student  vote  against  busing  hit  66 
per  cent.  Only  20.78  approved. 

PUty-seven  per  cent  of  the  students  ex- 
pressed their  respect  for  police  officers,  while 
12  per  cent  Indicated  a  dislike  for  them. 

Legalization  of  marijuana,  a  much-debated 
topic  among  young  peojde  everywhere,  got  a 
favorable  response.  Seventy-foiir  per  cent 
voted  for  making  legal  or  relaxing  the 
punishment  for  its  possession.  Another  26 
per  cent  thought  it  should  remain  as  a 
ftiony  offense. 

On  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  and  capital 
punishment,  feelings  were  almost  evenly 
split. 

The  near-draw  In  the  amnesty  question — 
44  per  cent  for  and  39  per  cent  against — 
prompted  U.S.  Rep.  Morris  K.  UdaU,  who 
furnished  the  question  for  the  poU,  to  say: 

"Students    in   Tucson   high    acbools   are 

obviously  widely  sfMt.  I  would  guess  that 

thU  q>llt  prevails  in  the  adult  poptdation 

as  well." 

He  added,  "I  think  the  question  of  amnesty 
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is  not  easily  answerable  by  'yes*  or  'no*.  I 
suspect  students  and  the  general  public  are 
quite  sophisticated  on  tills  controvereial  and 
complex  issue  and  are  inclined  to  view  ques- 
tions of  amnesty  on  a  case-by-case  basU." 

The  other  two  guest  questions,  from  Mayor 
Lew  Murphy  and  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
Weldon  P.  ShofstaU,  concerned  students' 
confidence  in  city  officials  and  the  relevancy 
of  history  in  daUy  life. 

Murphy  said  he  was  pleased  that  23  per 
cent  of  the  students  feel  Tucson  public  of- 
ficials do  a  good  or  excellent  Job  conducting 
city  business.  Forty-four  per  cent  Indicated, 
however,  that  their  confidence  in  city  of- 
ficialdom U  ONLY  "fair." 

Miui>by  said  he  hc^es  to  Improve  the  per- 
centage during  the  next  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

"I  think  it  Is  significant,  too,  that  the  stu- 
dents voiced  more  approval  for  this  adminis- 
tration than  they  did  in  1970." 

In  1970  when  Mayor  James  N.  Corbett  was 
in  office,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  students 
cast  negative  votes  in  answer  to  a  question 
on  confidence  In  the  integrity  and  com- 
petence of  city  officials. 

Shofstall  said  he  wasnt  "disappointed"  In 
the  results  that  about  62  per  cent  of  the 
students  feel  history  is  imfwrtant — the  other 
48  per  cent  do  not — but  it  "does  confirm  a 
hunch  of  mine." 

"I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  his- 
tory is  considered  by  most  students  to  be 
fairly  Irrelevant.  I  believe  we're  too  much 
making  our  decisions  based  on  present  day 
thinking.  I  dont  think  we've  taught  our 
kids  to  respect  the  experience  of  mankind." 

This  year's  record  vote  of  nearly  12,500 
compares  with  last  year's  11,960.  Tucson  has 
about  26,000  high  school  students,  so  about 
60  per  cent  responded  in  the  voluntary  ballot- 
ing. In  the  five  years  of  the  poll's  existence, 
69,259  students  have  cast  ballots. 

Two  questions  that  appeared  on  the  1971 
ballot  came  up  for  a  vote  again  this  year, 
though  in  somewhat  different  form. 

In  1971,  about  35  per  cent  of  the  students 
voted  for  legalization  of  marijuana. 

This  year  43  per  cent  favored  abolishing 
punishment  for  possession  of  the  drug. 

Last  year  22  per  cent  thought  laws  gov- 
erning abortions  should  be  abolished  and 
42  per  cent  believed  in  liberalizing  the  cur- 
rent law. 

This  year,  in  answer  to  a  slightly  different 
question,  students  voiced  nearly  34  per  cent 
support  for  legal  abortions  and  about  65  per 
cent  for  voluntary  birth  control. 

Differences  between  freshmen  and  seniors 
were  marked.  Indicating  that  attitudes 
change  a  great  deal  during  high  school  years. 

On  the  subject  of  marijuana  legalization, 
39  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  endorsed  it  but 
12  per  cent  more,  47  per  cent,  of  the  senior 
class  favor  legalization. 

The  older  students  were  more  opinionated 
on  every  Issue,  taUying  fewer  "no  opinion"  an- 
swers than  the  younger  students. 

For  Instance,  in  the  question  about 
whether  Interscholastlc  sports  should  be  de- 
emphasized,  24.9  per  cent  of  the  freshmen 
had  no  opinion,  but  only  13.6  of  the  seniors 
failed  to  register  feelings  about  the  issue. 

Older  students  also  were  more  determined 
against  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

A  total  of  67  per  cent  of  the  freshmen 
voted  against  busing,  but  a  resounding  72 
per  cent  of  the  seniors  (^posed  it. 

The  Importance  of  organized  religion  seems 
to  shrink  as  students  get  older. 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  seniors  felt  reli- 
gion is  not  important.  But  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  freshmen  expressed  that  opinion. 

The  opinions  of  Tucson's  high  school  stu- 
dents might  be  a  siuprise  to  some  adxilts. 

The  youngsters  have  reinforced  the  long- 
held  belief  that  the  American  voting  public 
Is  unpredictable. 

If  that  Is  true,  young  people  are  following 
tbair  parents'  example. 


RESULTS-RFTH  ANNUAL  METROPOLITAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OPINION  POU 

Vote    Ptnwit 


Guest    question— Tucson    Mayor    Lew 

Murphy  wants  to  know:  How  would  you 

rate  your  confidence  in  present  Tucson 

city  officiilsT 

Exceflent 250        2.06 

Good  2,624      21.71 

Fair  5.382       44.54 

Poor"  2,291       18.96 

Don't'know 1,535       12.70 

Guest  question— Representative  Morris  K. 

Udall  wants  to  know :  Do  you  feel  tliat  we 

should  grant  a  mnesty  to  those  Americans 

who  left  the  country ,  or  were  imprisoned , 

in  order  to  avoid  setvinf  in  the  armed 

forces  during  the  Vietnem  war? 

Yes  .'„   5.427      44.94 

No 4,815       39.87 

Don'tknow 1,833       15.18 

Guest  question— State  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction W.  P.  Shofstall  wants  to  know: 

Does  ttie  time-tested  basic  knowledge 

recorded  in  iMOks,  art,  etc.  (history), 

help  people  In  the  solution  of  the  modem, 

R radical,  complex,  and  personal  prob- 
!ms  we  all  face  today  and  will  lace  in 

the  future? 

Yes,  in  most  situations 1.019        8.42 

Yes, in  some  situations 5.372       44.42 

Yes,  but  seldom 2.375       19.64 

No.butinteresting 858         7.09 

No,  turns  me  off 1.029         8.51 

Don'tknow 1,438       11.89 

II  you  were  voting  in  the  presidential  election 

today,  who  would  be  your  choice  for 

President? 

Shirley  Chisholm 871        7.35 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey 2,045       17.27 

Henry  M.  Jackson 166         1.40 

George  S.  McGovem 2,453       20.72 

Edmund  S.  Muskie 1.159        9.79 

Richard  M.  Nixon 4,310       37.00 

George  C.  Wallace 761         6.43 

The  best  way  to  control  overpopulation  of  the 

future  is  by: 

Voluntary  limit  through  birth  control 6.616       55.70 

Legalized  abortions 3.984       33.54 

Legislation  making  abortion  or  sterilization 

mandatory 1,277        10.75 

Would  you  favor  a  staggered  12-month  school 

year  if  you  were  required  to  attend  only  9 

months,  as  you  do  now? 

Yes 4,729       39.28 

No - 7,309       60.71 

Do  you  believe  interscholastic  sports  should 

be  de-emphasiied  in  the  Tucson  schools? 

Yes  2,567       21.29 

No 7.225       59.92 

Noopinion 2,264       18.77 

Do  you  approve  of  busing  as  a  means  of 

achieving  racial  balance  in  schools? 

Yes - 2,512       20.73 

No 7.996      66.00 

Noopinion 1,606       13.25 

The  educational  level  I  plan  to  complete  is: 

Highschool 2,520       20.90 

Junior  college 1,766       14.64 

4-year  college 4,090      33.92 

More  than  4-year  college 2,825       23.43 

Vocational 854         7.08 

If  you  thought  you  had  venereal  disease,  which 

would  you  do  first? 

Secretly  go  to  a  free  clinic 6,336       52.56 

Tell  my  parents 2,813       23.33 

Go  to  my  family  doctor 2,254       18.69 

Wait  for  further  symptoms 651        5.40 

Should  women  be  exempted  from  military 

draft? 
Boys  answer: 

Yes 2,606      22.75 

No 2,235       19.51 

Girls'  answer: 

Yes 3.970      34.66 

No 2,641      23.06 

What  is  your  attitude  toward  police  officers? 

Idislikethem 1.439       12.00 

Irespectthem 6,927       57.77 

Too  great  an  expense  to  taxpayers 289        2.41 

Worthy  of  greater  tax  support 1.233       10.28 

Indifferent 2,102       17.53 

Do  you  think  church  (or  organized  religion) 

plays  an  important  part  in  your  life? 

Yes 5,641       46.66 

No 5,305       43.88 

Noopinion 1,142        9.44 

In  order  to  avoid  urban  sprawl,  should  future 

growth  be  restricted  to  the  presentlimits 

of  Tucson? 

Yes 4,813       39.93 

No 4,888       40.55 

Noopinion 2,351       19.50 

Should  individual  Americans  alter  or  chtnge 

the  rlifestylesin  order  to  preserve  their 

ecological  environment? 

Ves 8,769      72.49 

No 1,875       15.50 

Noopinion 1,452       12.00 


Vote    Percent 


Archie  Bunker  ,the  "friendly  bigot"  oi  Tele- 
vision, is: 

A  disgrKe  to  thinking  persons 792        6.55 

Reflects  human  attitudes 5,775      47.81 

Harmiesslun 3,913       32.39 

Noopinion 1,598       13.23 

Should  juvenile  offenders  have  the  right  to 
trial  by  a  jury  of  their  peers? 

Yes 7,770       63.97 

No 2,860       23.54 

Noopinion 1,516       12.48 

Should  the  possession  of  marihuana- 
Be  legalized? 5,225       43.11 

,     Remain  as  a  felony? 3,115       25.70 

Be  reduced  in  penalty  to  a  misdemeanor? .    3, 779       31.  IS 
Should  capital  punishment  be  abolished  in 
Arizona? 

Yes 5.473       44.98 

No 5,033       41.36 

Noopinion 1,661       13.65 

Has  the  counseling  service  offered  at  your 
school  benefited  you  in  ways  other  than 
schedule  changes  and  paperwork? 

Yes 4.756       39.36 

No 7,326       60.63 

Should  the  electoral  college  be  abolished  and 
the  President  and  Vice  President  be 
chosen  by  popular  vote? 

Yes 7.288       59.96 

No 2,837       23.34 

Noopinion 2,029       16.69 


SAM  ERVIN:   CONSTTTUnONALIST 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  sometime 
ago  the  well  known  columnist  Mr.  Mar- 
quis Childs  wrote  an  article  entitled  "Sam 
Ervin:  Constitutionalist."  The  article 
pays  high  tribute  to  our  colleague  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sam  Ekvin:  CoNsxirtrrioNAUST 
(By  Marquis  Ohllda) 

As  the  foremost  constitutional  lawyer  In 
the  Senate,  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  Is  a 
good  man  to  have  on  your  side.  It  follows,  as 
the  Inquiry  into  Richard  Kleindienst  and  ITT 
is  now  demonstrating,  that  he  is  a  formidable 
adversary. 

Ervin  says  that  unless  the  White  House 
relents  and  allows  Peter  Flanlgan  to  testify  on 
the  role  he  played  in  the  ITT  antitrust  settle- 
ment he  will  block  Kleindienst's  confirmation 
to  be  attorney  general.  If  the  Judiciary  Ck>m- 
mittee  simply  closes  the  hearings  with  no 
resolution  of  the  Flanlgan  matter,  he  will 
carry  the  fight  to  the  Senate  fioor.  And  there 
he  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  recruits. 

The  craggy,  stern-voiced  North  Carolinian 
will  this  week  go  before  the  Supreme  Court 
to  challenge  the  administration  on  another 
constitutional  issue.  For  he  believes  beyond 
mere  lip  service,  profoundly  and  without 
equivocation,  in  the  freedom  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and  in  the  independence  of 
th"!  three  separate  and  coordinate  branches 
of  government. 

Ervin  will  speak  for  a  committee  of  sena- 
tors, both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  as 
friend  of  the  court  In  the  case  of  Sen.  Mike 
Oravel  of  Alaska.  While  the  administration 
holds  to  the  right  to  keep  an  executive  agent 
(Flanlgan)  from  speaking  out.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  tried  to  force  a  Gravel  aide 
to  talk  to  a  federal  grand  Jury  on  the  charge 
that  the  senator  had  violated  national  secu- 
rity by  releasing  and  bringing  about  the  pub- 
lication of  a  greatly  amplified  version  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

A  Federal  District  Ck>urt  and  later  a  Court 
of  Appeals  upheld  the  right  of  both  Oravel 
and  bis  aide  to  refuse  to  testify.  The  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  on  the  publication  of 
the  papers  as  read  by  Gravel  into  the  record 
of  his  sulKommittee. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
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Ervtn  cited  Article  I,  Section  6.  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  declared  that  "for  any 
speech  or  debate  In  either  house,  they  (mem- 
bers of  Congress)  shall  not  be  questioned  In 
any  other  place."  WhUe  making  It  plain  that 
they  have  no  brief  for  Oravet,  the  senators 
Intend  to  protect  the  ind<>pendence  of  the 
Senate.  If  any  discipline  Is  due  Gravel  for 
reading  the  secret  papers  Into  the  record,  the 
Senate  Itself  must  administer  that  discipline. 

That  Ervln  should  be  &  Daniel  come  to 
Judgment  In  the  Klelndlenst  ITT  affairs  is 
hardly  surprising.  Along  with  his  respect  for 
the  Constitution  goes  a  healthy  regard  for 
the  common  or  garden  variety  of  honesty. 
The  mishmash  of  half-truths,  lies  skirting 
on  perjury  and  Just  plain  obfuscatlon  de- 
veloped during  the  hearings  persuaded  a  nor- 
mally conservative  Southerner  that  some- 
thing was  very  wrong  and  only  the  testimony 
of  Flanlgan  as  to  his  part  In  the  settlement 
could  sort  truth  from  falsehood. 

The  performance  of  ITT's  executives  has 
shocked  not  only  conservatives  In  the  Senate 
but  the  business  community.  W.  R.  Merrlam, 
head  of  the  company's  Washington  office,  ap- 
peared to  be  openly  contemptuous  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  course  of  his 
meandering  testimony  covering  when  he 
would  lie  and  what  he  would  not.  The  com- 
pany's chief  executive,  Harold  Geneen,  came 
oS  rather  better,  but  only  because  he  pleaded 
Ignorance  of  much  of  what  had  gone  on. 

Corporate  executives  are  privately  wring- 
ing their  hands  over  the  damage  they  believe 
the  ITT  affair  has  done  to  the  corporate 
Image.  The  maladroit  way  the  company's 
public  relations  have  been  bandied — above 
all,  the  buffoonery  surroimdlng  the  hapless 
Dlta  Beard — seemed  an  Invitation  to  com- 
mittee wrath.  All  the  old  prejudice  against 
the  business  giants  out  of  the  early  New 
Deal  days  has  been  aroused,  countering  the 
long  campaign  of  propaganda  aimed  at  pic- 
turing the  beneficence  of  the  false  enterprise 
system. 

Senate  passage  of  the  war  powers  bill  by 
a  majority  of  63  to  16  shows  the  acute  sen- 
aitivlty  to  the  Independence  of  the  three 
separate  branches  of  government.  In  the 
view  of  many  critics  the  measure  la  a  seri- 
ous Infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  chief 
executive  to  protect  the  nation.  But,  with 
the  power  of  the  executive  so  great,  the  other 
two  branches  of  government  are  fearful  of 
being  crowded  out  entirely. 


RAIZA  PALATNIK,  HEROINK  OF 
ODESSA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  article  en- 
titled "Ralza  Palatnik.  Heroine  of  Odes- 
8R,"  published  by  the  Student  Struggle 
for  Soviet  Jewery.  It  Is  a  revealing  and 
touching  chronology  of  events  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Raiza 
Palatnik.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  became  dls- 
oichanted  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
whose  crime  was  to  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  I  recommend  her  story  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu), 
as  follows: 

Rab*  Pauitnik,  HxaoiMK  of  Odessa 

Ralza  Palatnik,  a  product  of  the  miracu- 
lous Jewish  renaissance  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today,  was  arrested  on  December  1,  1970.  Her 
real  "crime"  Is  that  she  sought  to  be  a  Jew 
and  to  leave  for  the  Jewish  Homeland. 

Before  her  arrest,  Ralza  Palatnik  wrote  the 
following  letter  which  she  left  with  her 
blends. 

AH    WEN    LETTES    FROM    KAIZA    PALATTfXK 

After  the  latest  questioning  at  the  KGB, 
where  I  was  again  threatened  with  arrest,  I 


decided  to  write  this  letter  becatise  I  am 
afraid  that  I  wont  have  the  time  to  tell  my 
friends  and  my  near  ones  of  what  I  have 
lived  through  In  the  35  years  of  my  life. 

I  was  born  in  a  small  town  In  a  Jewish 
family.  I  was  taught  the  Jewish  language 
and  customs  at  home.  There  were  no  Jewish 
schools  there,  and  I  therefore  went  to  a  Rus- 
sian school.  From  childhood.  I  always  felt 
myself  Jewish  and  subconsciously  looked  for 
a  possibility  of  a  national  self-determination. 
In  the  eighth  grade  I  refused  to  study  the 
Ukrainian  language,  stating  that  my  native 
tongue  was  Jewish,  and  by  this  I  brought 
the  school  directMv  to  a  great  confusion. 

I  was  14  years  old  when  there  began  the 
unbridled  campaign  of  anti-semltism,  known 
as  the  struggle  against  cosmopolitans  with- 
out kith  or  kin.  I  remember  the  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  confusion  at  home,  in  expectation 
of  something  terrible  and  Inevitable.  At  that 
time  I  wrote  a  diary.  Now.  looking  through 
it  again  before  destroying  it  so  that  it  should 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  KGB,  I  live 
again  through  the  pain  of  those  times, 
through  the  bitterness,  the  indignation  and 
the  anger.  Even  at  that  time  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  it  was  enough  to  be  a  Jew  to 
be  rejected. 

But  Stalin  died.  The  physicians  were  re- 
habilitated. Beria  was  shot.  With  childish 
nalvite  I  rejoiced  and  I  believed  that  Justice 
had  triumphed.  I  entered  the  Moscow  Li- 
brary Institute.  I  remember  with  what  en- 
thusiasm I  accepted  the  condemnation  of 
the  cult  of  Stalin  at  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  CPSU.  But  why  had  not  a  word  been 
said  about  the  physical  annihilation  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Intelli- 
gentsia In  the  post-war  years?  Why  had 
anti-semltism,  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
level  of  domestic  state  policy,  not  been  con- 
demned? Why  did  they  not  open  Jewish 
schools,  theaters,  newspapers  and  magazines? 
These  and  other  questions  confused  me.  I 
understood  how  Ulusory  was  my  belief  In 
the  elimination  of  anti-semltism  when  I 
graduated  from  the  Institute  and  began  to 
look  for  work.  Nobody  was  Interested  In  my 
knowledge  and  my  professional  qualities.  My 
attachment  to  the  Jewish  nationality  tightly 
closed  before  me  any  possibility  of  working 
in  a  library  of  high  standard.  With  difficulty, 
I  managed  to  get  work  In  Odessa,  in  a  library 
of  the  lowest  grade,  where  I  am  stlU  work- 
ing. Dozens  of  questions  arose  hetate  me 
with  a  new  force  and  answers  to  them  were 
given  to  me  by  life  itself — a  life  fuU  of  bit- 
terness and  disappointment.  Not  finding  an 
answer  In  the  official  literature,  I  began  to 
read  the  Samlzdat  (the  unofficial  secretly- 
printed  Russian  literature) .  The  Judicial  vio- 
lence against  Tooef  Brodaky  I  understood 
as  a  new  phase  of  Soviet  antl-semltlsm.  The 
poet  was  sentenced  on  the  hasls  of  clearly 
anti-semltic  testimonies  of  the  witnesses, 
who  were  not  even  acquainted  with  him. 
Samuel  Marshak,  Korany  Chukovslcy,  Kon- 
stantln  Paustovsky  and  others,  who  raised 
their  voices  in  Brodsky's  defense,  found 
themselves  powerless. 

In  my  searching  for  a  way  out.  I  began  to 
think  about  Israel  more  and  more  often.  The 
beginning  of  the  Six-Day  war  shocked  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  entire  world  was 
looking  with  Indifference  while  millions  of 
weU-armed  armies  were  preparing  to  finish 
the  work  of  Hitler — to  destroy  the  Jewish 
people,  and  to  erase  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  State  of  Israel,  resurrected  after 
two  thousand  years.  On  the  eve  of  the  war, 
when  the  Aqaba  Straits  were  closed,  when 
the  U.N.  troops  were  withdrawn  and  the 
Arab  armies  came  to  the  borders  of  Israel 
and  Federenko  was  cynically  saying  In  the 
UJf.,  "Don't  dramatize  events",  I  suddenly 
felt  my  personal  responsibility  for  the  fate 
of  the  Jewish  State.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  livlDg 
cell  of  this  united  organism,  the  name  of 
which  la  the  Jewish  people.  Then  I  under- 
stood the  entire  groundlessness  of  my  oon- 
nectlon  with  the  land  where  I  was  bom,  and 


that  I  have  no  other  way  but  the  one  with 
my  much-suffering  people.  In  the  ancient 
land  of  my  ancestors.  I  remember  my  feel- 
ing of  unbounded  pride  and  Joy  when  the 
resurrected  David  again  overthrew  Goliath. 
The  currents  of  vilification  the  anti-Israel 
hysteria  In  the  Soviet  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision raised  in  me  a  storm  of  outrage.  I 
felt  an  almost  physical  pain  because  I  had 
no  possibility  of  saying  to  all  that  in  this 
difficult  moment — "I  was  with  you,  my  peo- 
ple, my  Homeland,  my  Israel." 

I  began  to  he  actively  interested  In  every, 
thing  pertaining  to  Israel,  to  Jewish  history 
and  culture.  I  acquired  friends  who  thought 
like  me,  with  whom  we  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  to  Israel.  The  notorious 
press  conference  organized  In  March  1970  by 
the  authorities,  at  which  Jewish  loyal  sub- 
jects condemned  Israel  in  the  name  of  the 

Soviet  Jews — and  therefore  In  my  name  too 

raised  a  decisive  protest  In  me.  How  could 
one  say  that  this  was  a  lie,  that  the  majority 
thought  otherwise?  And  suddenly,  I  heard 
over  the  radio  the  letter  of  the  39  Moscow 
Jews,  who  stated  to  the  whole  world  that  the 
people  who  had  come  out  at  this  press  con- 
ference with  anti-Israel  slogans,  had  no  right 
to  come  out  in  the  name  of  all  the  Soviet 
Jews,  that  nobody  empowered  them  to  do 
this  and  that  they,  the  39,  consider  Israel 
their  sole  historical  Homeland.  How  sorry 
I  was  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  put  my 
signature  as  weU  under  that  letter  I  I  record- 
ed it  on  tape  and  typed  it  out.  so  that  my 
friends  should  also  be  able  to  know  about 
It. 

I  applied  to  (Israel's)  Post  Office  Box  92 
with  the  request  to  look  for  my  relatives  in 
Israel.  And  this  was  when  the  agencies  of 
State  Security  became  Interested  In  me.  A 
search  was  made  in  my  home  and  material 
about  Israel,  its  economy,  culture  and  poli- 
tics and  simply  books  in  the  Jewish  language 
were  confiscated.  I  am  constantly  being  called 
for  questioning  and  threatened  with  ar- 
rest. My  friends,  relatives  and  fellow-workers 
are  also  called  for  questioning  and  asked  to 
testify  to  some  sort  of  an  "antl-Sovlet  ac- 
tivity" on  my  part. 

I  understand  that  arrest  and  perhaps 
many  years  of  Imprisonment  await  me.  But  I 
know  one  thing  firmly — my  fate  Is  tied  fast 
with  Israel  and  no  deprivations  wUl  part  me 
from  you,  my  people.  I  am  certain  that  the 
arrests  In  Leningrad,  Riga  and  Kishinev  will 
not  stop  the  struggle  of  the  Jews  of  the 
USSR  for  their  Inunlgratlon  to  Israel. 

Unfortunately,  I  don't  know  the  language 
of  my  people — Hebrew— but  at  the  trial  I 
shall  aim  an  accusation  against  all  anti- 
semltes  In  Yiddish,  a  language  that  my  father 
and  mother  had  taught  me. 

(signed)  Raiza  Palatnik, 

November  1970. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  a  document  chroni- 
cling Ralza  Palatnik'8  remarkable  heroism 
was  brought  from  the  T7SSB.  Vollowlng  are 
essential  excerpts: 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  14,  1970,  two 
men  entered  the  library  In  Odessa  where 
Raiza  Palatnik  was  In  charge  of  the  subscrip- 
tion section.  They  Introduced  themselves  as 
officials  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De- 
partment and  asked  Ralza  to  follow  them. 
They  put  her  Into  a  car  and  drove  her  home. 
Near  her  house,  fotur  people  were  waiting — 
three  men  and  a  woman.  The  latter  Intro- 
duced herself  as  Rymova,  an  Investigator  from 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 

Rymova  showed  to  Ralza  a  search  order  for 
"finding  and  confiscating  property  stolen 
from  school  no.  66" 

The  search  took  five  hours  concluding  with 
the  removal  of  a  typewriter  and  a  number  of 
articles  on  Israel  and  on  Russian  life. 

Raiza  refused  to  sign  the  document  of  the 
search,  stating  that  all  the  above  items  were 
her  personal  property  and  had  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  the  "stolen  property"  of  school 
no.  66. 
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On  October  15,  1970,  a  KGB  investigator. 
Alekseyev,  came  to  her  at  her  place  of  work 
and  ordered  her  to  follow  him.  He  put  her 
Into  a  car  and  took  her  to  the  KGB.  In  the 
office  there  were  several  persons,  the  oldest  of 
whom  Introduced  himself  as  Ponomarev.  The 
cross-examination  lasted  six  hours.  Ralza  re- 
fused to  answer  the  questions  and  stated  that 
the  literature  confiscated  was  not  anti-Soviet 
and  that  she  considered  the  search  and  the 
Interrogation  as  persecution  because  of  her 
desire  to  go  to  Israel. 

During  her  Interrogation,  there  was  a  par- 
allel interrogation  of  the  persons  employed 
in  the  library  where  Raiza  worked — five  Jew- 
ish women  and  one  Russian.  They  were  asked 
whether  Palatnik  had  given  them  Zionist 
literattire  to  read,  whether  she  agitated 
among  them  to  go  to  Israel,  whether  Raiza 
had  met  with  Chaplia  (her  husband)  and 
with  the  Averbuch  brothers,  whether  she 
had  met  any  of  those  arrested  In  Leningrad, 
Kishinev  and  Riga  (photographs  were  shown 
to  them)  etc. 

The  Interrogation  of  Raiza  continued  for 
2-3  days,  for  many  hours.  Each  time  they 
threatened  her:  "Today  you  wont  go  out 
from  here."  Ralza  refused  to  give  them  any 
answers  to  these  questions  and  demanded 
that.  In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  legisla- 
tion, she  shoulC  be  informed  what  was  the 
charge  against  her  and  also  stated  that  she 
would  answer  only  In  her  own  language — 
Yiddish. 

After  the  first  Interrogation,  Raiza  wrote 
a  complaint  against  the  Illegal  persecution  to 
which  she  was  subjected  by  the  KGB  because 
of  her  desire  to  go  to  Israel  and  addressed  It 
to  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Odessa  Regional 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Ukraine,  Kozyr,  and  to  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
Raiza  received  confirmation  that  the  com- 
plaints had  been  handed  to  them,  but  no 
answers  to  the  complaints  came. 

On  November  20th,  the  KGB  authorities 
also  made  a  search  In  the  home  of  Ralza's 
aged  parents  In  the  town  of  Balta,  with  the 
object  of  "confiscating  literature  of  slander- 
ous antl-Sovlet  contents."  The  search  was  ac- 
companied with  humiliating  actions  with  the 
aim  of  discrediting  Ralza's  father  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors  and  at  his  place  of  work. 
Nothing  was  found  during  the  search. 

MeanwhUe,  the  KGB  called  for  interroga- 
tion of  dozens  of  persons  in  connection  with 
the  "Palatnik  case" — relatives,  acquaint- 
ances, friends  and  complete  strangers. 

On  December  1,  1970,  the  agents  of  the 
KGB  of  the  Odessa  region  arrested  Raiza 
Palatnik. 

On  the  day  following  Ralza's  arrest,  Katia, 
Ralza's  22  year  old  sister,  went  to  the  KGB 
together  with  Ralza's  husband,  Alexander 
Chaplia,  and  demanded  that  the  investiga- 
tor Larlonov  should  show  them  the  warrant 
for  the  arrest  and  should  explain  what  was 
the  charge  against  her.  Larlonov  answered 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  render  accounts 
to  Katla.  Katia,  excited,  exclaimed:  "This 
means  that  you  can  do  what  you  like  to  her, 
beat  her  and  kill  her  and  you  don't  have  to 
render  account?"  Larlonov  answered  mock- 
ingly: "If  It  will  be  necessaary,  we  shall  beat 
her  and  we  can  also  kill  her." 

Katia  and  Chaplia  applied  to  the  Procura- 
tor for  Supervision  over  the  KGB  Dubrovin 
with  a  complaint  against  Larlonov.  Dubrovin 
said  that  this  could  not  be,  that  Larlonov 
was  an  experienced  Investigator  and  that 
even  had  he  thought  so,  he  would  not  have 
said  it  out  loud.  He  said  that  Ralza  was 
suspected  of  spreading  deliberately  slander- 
ous fabrications,  vilifying  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  the  social  system,  corresponding  to 
section  187  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR.  To  Chapllas'  reply  that  a  person 
could  not  be  arrested  for  wanting  to  know 
and  to  say  the  truth,  and  that  this  was 
merely  a  pretext  for  the  arrest,  while  the 


real  reason  was  Ralza's  desire  to  go  to  Israel, 
the  procurator  answered  nothing  convincing. 
After  Ralza's  arrest,  her  parents  were  also 
summoned  for  questioning.  Ralza's  father, 
Anatoly  Solomonovich  Palatnik,  who  had 
been  a  political  prisoner  himself  in  the  past, 
came  alone  to  the  KGB.  He  made  a  resolute 
protest  against  the  summoning  of  Ralza's 
mother  for  questioning.  He  said  that  she 
had  already  been  caused  great  suffering  by 
the  arrest  of  her  Innocent  daughter  and  that 
It  was  inhuman  to  torture  her  with  question- 
ings. The  investigators  tried  to  make  the 
father  admit  that  his  daughter  had  fallen 
under  the  Influence  of  criminal  Zionist  ele- 
ments. Anatoly  Solomonovich  answered  that 
he  had  always  been  proud  of  his  daughter's 
principles,  honesty  and  humaneness,  and 
that,  consequently,  she  could  not  have  bad 
frlneds.  He  demanded  to  be  shown  on  the 
basis  of  what  evidence  his  daughter  was 
charged.  The  investigator  answered  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  show  anything  and  would 
not  do  so.  Anatoly  Solomonovltch  then  stated 
that  he  was  completely  convinced  with  his 
daughter's  innocence  and  that  she  was  being 
subjected  to  persecution  only  because  of  her 
desire  to  go  to  Israel.  He  said  that  he  con- 
sidered the  bringing  of  a  criminal  charge 
against  Ralza  as  a  new  Bellls  case. 

In  March  1971  Chaplia  requested  permis- 
sion to  see  Raiza.  The  investigator  Larlonov 
explained  to  him  that  he  doubted  Ralza's 
mental  normalcy — because  "normal  people" 
cannot  behave  and  think  like  Ralza.  This 
attempt  to  fabricate  psychiatric  illness,  was 
unsuccessful.  The  conclusion  of  the  psychia- 
trists' examinations  In  March  was  unani- 
mous; and  absolute  normal  mentality. 

Having  failed  with  this  Invention,  Katia 
was  then  subjected  to  a  three-hour  brain- 
wetshing  on  March  17,  so  that  she  should 
denounce  her  sister  and  Zionist  delusions, 
that  Ralza  was  a  "criminal  against  the 
State",  that  'Israel  was  a  festering  boll  on 
the  healthy  neck  of  mankind",  etc.  The  in- 
vestigator refused  to  give  his   name. 

After  the  arrest,  there  arose  the  insoluble 
problem  of  finding  a  lawyer  for  Ralza.  Those 
few  lawyers  in  Moscow  who  had  a  reputa- 
tion of  taking  risks  were  tmable  to  accept 
the  case.  Some  of  them  said  outright  that 
they  are  willing  to  defend  Ralza,  but  are  not 
permitted  to  do  so  (Kalistratova  and  Kam- 
Inskaya).  Others  reftised  under  various  pre- 
texts. 

Chaplia  then  applied  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  college  of  Moscow  Law- 
yers with  the  request  to  permit  one  of  the 
Moscow  lawyers  mentioned  by  him  to  defend 
Ralza.  The  chairman  replied  that  In  regard 
to  such  cases,  no  Moscow  lawyer  would  re- 
ceive permission  to  undertake  defense.  When 
Chaplia  objected  that  this  was  a  crude  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  legal  profession, 
the  chairman  answered  that  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  violation  of  the  rules  to 
the  person  concerned.  As  for  the  Odessa  law- 
yers, they  agreed  to  tmdertake  the  defense 
only  on  condition  that  at  the  trial  they 
would  ask  only  for  a  more  lenient  punish- 
ment, but  would  not  argue  that  there  had 
been  no  crime. 

On  April  22,  1971,  Ralza  Palanik  declared 
a  hunger  strike  In  prison,  protesting  against 
her  unlawful  detention  in  custody  and 
against  brutality  of  her  Interrogators. 


CLEARCUTTING 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  clearcutting  is  being  debated 
throughout  the  Nation  with  well-mesm- 
ing  advocates  on  both  sides.  In  1965  an 
article  appeared  in  a  national  magazine 
which  declared  that  a  1,500-acre  clear- 
cut  logging  operation  on  Admiralty  Is- 


land had  created  a  "desolate,  obscene 
ruin"  that  resembles  a  "battlefield  some- 
where near  the  gates  of  hell." 
The  article  went  on  to  say  that — 

No  honest  witness  can  believe  anything 
more  substantial  than  devil's  club  will  ever 
again  grow  In  that  eroded  wasteland. 

Herbert  E.  McLean,  a  freelance  maga- 
zine writer  from  Provo,  Utah,  traveling 
with  a  group  of  Brigham  Yoimg  Univer- 
sity students,  recently  visited  Admiralty 
Island  to  make  an  up-to-date  report  on 
that  "desolate,  obscene  ruin"  that  would 
never  grow  anything  more  substantial 
than  devil's  club. 

What  did  he  find?  He  found  vigorous 
stands  of  sitka  spruce,  6  to  8  feet  high. 
Hemlocks  by  the  thousands.  Blueberry, 
huckleberry,  salmonberry,  wild  current, 
and  others.  Birds  and  bears.  Black  bears 
and  brown  bears. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  reported  that  the  salmon  yield  had 
increased  fourfold. 

The  forest  is  there  again,  7  years  later, 
newer  but  stronger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McLean's  article  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Alaskan, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  benig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CLEARCXrmNC 

The  Forest  Service  reeled  as  hundreds  of 
letters  fiooded  their  Washington  and  Juneau 
offices  six  years  ago.  At  issue:  Admiralty  Is- 
land, where  a  1500-acre  clearcut  logging  op- 
eration had  triggered  the  ire  of  Field  and 
Stream. 

The  Tongass  National  Forest  had  created 
a  "desolate,  obscene  ruin"  that  resembles  a 
"battlefield  somewhere  near  the  gates  of  heU." 

Had  caused  a  "rape  of  the  land." 

Had  made  a  "barren,  wet  Appalachia"  out 
of  the  nation's  greatest  remaining  wilder- 
ness. 

Had,  in  short,  ruined  Admiralty  Island's 
Whitewater  Bay  to  the  point  that  "no  hon- 
est witness  . . .  can  believe  anything  more  sub- 
stantial than  devil's  club  wlU  ever  again 
grow  In  that  eroded  wasteland." 

So  said  Richard  Starnes,  writing  in  the 
August,  1965  issue  of  Field  and  Stream  In  an 
article  titled  "Night  Comes  to  Admiralty." 

Starnes,  in  copy  calculated  to  move  the 
most  laconic  armchair  bear  hunter  to  his 
tj-pewriter,  was  shouting  about  a  logging 
project  which,  he  undoubtedly  believed, 
would  totally  destroy  not  only  Admiralty's 
forests,  but  her  superb  bear  hunting  as  well. 

The  clearcutting  issue  being  what  it  Is,  I 
decided  to  check  up  on  Starnes-the-prophet 
last  June.  I  was  In  Southeast  Alaska  with  a 
group  of  Brigham  Young  University  writing 
students,  and  I  took  my  assistant  instructor 
and  one  of  my  student  photographers  in  a 
chartered  float  plane. 

We  zoomed  off  In  Ken  Loken's  Turbo- 
Beaver  from  Gastinau  channel  in  Juneau, 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

The  water  sparkled  under  a  perfectly  brU- 
llant  summer  day — the  ktod  that  make  Ju- 
neauites  dance.  As  we  rose  into  the  air  the 
whiteness  of  the  Immense  Juneau  Ice  Cap 
to  the  east  glimmered  and  bounced  back  the 
early  morning  sun.  Gill  netters.  seiners  and 
Salmon  Derby  pleasure  boats  bobbed  in  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  Gastinau  and  Stephens 
Passage  as  the  Admiralty's  velvet  greenness 
loomed  In  front  of  us  to  the  south.  High 
In  the  watershed  above  Pack  Creek,  Sitka 
spruce  and  hemlock  climbed  high  on  rocky 
flanks,  then  gave  way  to  barren  rock  and 
sprlug-meltlng  snow. 
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We  cleared  the  crest  of  Admiralty's  70- 
mlle-Iong  backbone,  then  Ken  nosed  down 
a  couple  of  degrees  for  otir  descent  Into 
Whitewater. 

There  It  lay  on  the  shores  of  Chatham 
Strait — a  delightful  snug-harlXHr  Inlet  sur- 
rounded by  deep,  deep  greenness. 

But  where  were  the  scars? 

Where  the  "barren  .  .  .  Appalachla?" 

Where  the  "sullen  garbage  dumps,"  the 
"eroded  gullies,"  the  rape  stains  so  vividly 
defined  and  convincingly  photographed  by 
Starnee? 

Ken  banked  deep  for  a  tight  turn  over  the 
bluewater  bay,  then  dipped  for  a  glassy- 
smooth  approach  on  a  lagoon  so  clear  I  could 
see  bottom,  In  all  but  the  dark  blue  depths  of 
the  center  of  the  lagoon.  We  skimmed  across 
the  Inlet,  then  sided  up  to  a  mooting  spot. 
We  Jumped  ashore. 

Minutes  later,  with  a  30.06  In  one  hand 
and  a  copy  of  Stames'  article  In  the  other,  I 
set  out  on  a  walking  tour  to  find  our  "deso- 
late ruin"  with  Wally  Barrus  and  Mike  Niel- 
sen. 

We  never  found  It. 

Because  It  doesnt  exist. 

Instead  we  found  a  vibrant,  lush  forest 
literally  springing  to  life  on  the  1500  acres 
of  the  Whitewater  Bay  tract  logged  between 
1963  and  1967. 

Throughout  the  clearcut  area,  vigorous  Sit- 
ka spruce  were  rearing  their  heads  six  and 
eight  feet  high.  Hemlocks  by  the  thousands, 
and  a  whole  year-by-year  progression  of 
saplings  and  younger  trees,  were  coming 
along  right  behind  them.  Blueberry  and 
huckleberry,  salmonberry  and  wild  currant, 
elderberry,  alder  and  wild  columbine  pro- 
Tide  a  nrpet  so  thick  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  way  through.  Birds  of  all  descrip- 
tions chirped  and  chattered  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

What  once  were  logging  roads  are  now 
nearly  closed  in  by  alder  overgrowth,  making 
them  trails  for  the  most  part.  At  the  site  of 
a  logging  road  bridge  (removed  by  the  log- 
gers as  required  by  the  Forest  Service  fol- 
lowing operations),  we  waded  thigh-deep 
across  the  chill  waters  of  the  Whitewater 
river-waters  as  clear  as  any  I'd  ever  seen  In 
Alaska.  Looking  across  a  grassy  meadow,  we 
gazed  at  a  magnificent  unnamed  falls  sur- 
rounded by  a  spruce-hemlock  forest  which, 
I  learned  later,  had  sprung  up  following  a 
clearcut  operation  43  years  before. 

But  what  of  the  bears?  We  saw  four  brown 
bear  cubs  skittering  down  a  snowbank  as 
we  flew  In  that  morning.  Everywhere  along 
the  trail  was  fresh  evidence  of  bear,  and 
Pilot  Ken  reported  seeing  both  black  and 
brown  bear  often  in  the  grown-over  clear- 
cut  area. 

Otter  and  mink  were  thick  here,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  mussel  and  cockle  shells  they'd 
carried  from  salt  water  some  distance  In- 
land. 

Unfolding  Stames'  article,  I  seardied  un- 
til I  found  the  huge  stump  of  a  "murdered 
Admiralty  monarch."  It  was  literally  sur- 
rounded by  lush  hemlock,  alder  and  spruce 
trees. 

The  garabage  dumps?  Only  a  barely  rec- 
ognizable, overgrown  depression  was  left  to 
suggest  their  past  presence. 

It  was  a  little  early  tn  the  season  to  find 
any  salmon  in  the  river,  but  when  I  re- 
turned to  Juneau  X  checked  official  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  counts  for 
that  area,  and  learned  that  peak  counts  for 
last  year,  16.000,  show  an  almost  four-fold 
increase  over  the  years  1960-63  before  log- 
ging commenced — making  it  all  most  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  why  Stames  had 
stated:  "It  Is  impossible  ...  to  believe  that 
the  Whitewater  watershed  win  ever  again 
produce  any  substantial  harvet  of  trees,  sal- 
mon, or  brown  bear." 

Our  hike  up  the  little  valley  was  memo- 
rable for  Its  placid  beauty — If  yon  can  i^ipre- 
clate  what  happens  when  a  whole  new  forest 


springs  to  life.  The  rushing  clear  water,  the 
sotinds  of  Innumerable  birds,  the  mature 
stands  of  conifers  left  here  and  there  for 
landscape  effect  and  as  a  seed  source — they 
all  worked  with  the  new  forest  to  produce  a 
picture  of  harmony,  of  rebirth,  of  regenera- 
tion In  the  Alaskan  rainforest. 

That  last  word — "rainforest" — is  of  course 
the  key. 

Upward  of  100  inches  of  rain  per  year  will 
bring  up  new  forests  like  the  Whitewater  re- 
growth.  They'll  bring  along  a  harvest  of 
Sitka  spruce  and  hemlock  In  less  than  100 
years.  How  do  I  know?  One  little  spin  over 
the  area  Immediately  adjacent  to  White- 
water with  a  logger's  map  shows  clearcuts 
dated  1965,  1942,  1928.  1924,  1920 — in  fact 
all  the  way  back  to  1860.  If  you  didn't  have 
that  map  you  couldn't  locate  most  of  the 
cuts.  All  you  see  Is  thick,  vigorous  forest — 
a  little  healthier  than  the  surrounding  older 
stands  with  their  dominant  snap-topped 
trees. 

Nevertheless  I'm  sorry  we  can't  bring  back 
Stames'  magnificent  monarchs — this  year. 

I'm  sorry  that  roods  are  necessary  for  log- 
ging. 

I'm  sorry,  in  a  way,  that  people  use  so 
much  paper,  so  much  lumber. 

But  if  Mr.  Stames  will  Just  climb  into  a 
plane  and  hop  out  to  Whitewater  one  of  these 
days,  hell  find  a  whole  new  morning  on  Ad- 
miralty to  replace  the  night  he  so  darkly 
descrit>ed. 

If  he  has  a  genuine  concern  for  the  needs 
of  future  generations  for  "magnificent  mon- 
archs," and  for  paper,  for  lumber,  for  places 
to  hunt  bear  and  catch  salmon-— be  might 
look  at  the  new  Whitewater  forest,  and  even 
manage  a  forced  little  nod  of  assent  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  gruff  Alaska  loggers. 


PROFILES  OP  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  the  Committee  on  Finance  voted 
to  postpone  and  dilute  a  program  that 
would  provide  health  services  to  millions 
of  poor  children— the  "early  and  periodic 
screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment"  pro- 
gram under  medicaid. 

After  a  4-year  delay  in  issuing  guide- 
lines, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ordered  States  to  ofiEer 
these  health  services  to  eligible  children 
under  6  starting  in  February  of  this  year; 
and  gave  States  until  July  1,  1973,  to 
phase  in  programs  for  children  and  youth 
from  6  through  21. 

The  Committee  <mi  Finance,  however, 
voted  to  postpone  the  requirement  for 
services  to  6  through  21 -year-olds  by  2 
years— until  July  1, 1975.  In  addition,  the 
committee  annoimced  that  under  an 
amendment  it  adopted  States  would  not 
be  required  to  offer  additional  medical 
treatment  for  diseases  discovered  in  the 
screening  process.  The  effect  of  this  could 
be  to  deny  needed  eyeglasses,  dental  care 
and  hearing  aids  to  an  unknown  number 
of  children. 

I  have  previously  announced  that  when 
this  legislation  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
the  program  is  implemented  as  soon  and 
as  fully  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  (rf  my  c(^leagues  some  data 
which  I  believe  bear  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's action. 

This  information  consists  of  excerpts 
and  paraphrases  from  "Profiles  of  Chil- 
dren." a  publication  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children.  These  statistics 
show  that  many  youngsters  have  health 


problems  whldi  go  untreated,  including 
nutritional  deficiencies  which  can  cause 
serious  health  problems  In  later  life.  It 
portra3rs  concisely  why  it  is  so  Important 
to  bring  the  "early  and  periodic  screen- 
ing, diagnosis,  and  treatment"  program 
to  fruition  as  soon  as  possible.  The  in- 
formation is  as  follows: 

These  diseases  are  still  a  threat  to  the 
health  of  ehUdren:  syphlliu,  hepatitis,  gon- 
orrhea, and  tuberculosis.  Twenty-six  percent 
of  reported  cases  of  hepatitis  occur  in  chil- 
dren under  14;  three  i>ercent  of  reported  cases 
of  syphlllls  and  one  percent  of  cases  of  gonor- 
rhea occur  in  children  under  14;  and  11  per- 
cent of  reported  cases  of  tuberculosis  are 
found  in  children  under  15. 

One  out  of  every  12  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  11  has  a  q>eeeh  defect. 

One  out  of  4  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  has  never  seen  a  dentist. 

Poor  children  have  greater  dental  needs 
than  children  in  more  affluent  families.  In 
families  with  an  income  of  under  $3,000,  chil- 
dren aged  6  to  11  have  an  average  of  less 
than  one  tooth  filled  each  year.  In  families 
with  an  income  of  $3,000  to  $4,999  per  year, 
children  of  the  same  age  have  an  average 
of  a  little  more  than  one  tooth  filled;  while 
three  decayed  teeth  go  untreated. 

Proper  nutrition  is  basic  to  the  good  health 
of  the  child.  Pre-schooler's  diets  often  lack 
adequate  amounts  of  Important  nutrients. 
Plfty-one  percent  of  boys  under  six  and  66 
percent  of  girls  the  same  age  receive  inade- 
quate amounts  of  Vitamin  A.  Twenty-one 
percent  of  boys  under  six  and  27  percent  of 
girls  In  the  same  age  group  receive  inade- 
quate amounts  of  Riboflavin. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JAVITS  BE- 
FORE UNITED  STATES  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  before  the  26th  Annual  Hemi- 
spheric Insurance  Day  Limcheon  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  on  May  16, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Crisis  Facing  Regional  Integration  in 
THE   Americas 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  the  n.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  provided  me  to  talk 
about  Western  Hemisphere  affairs.  While  the 
attentl<»i  of  our  policy  makers  and  the  press 
is  directed  towards  the  more  vivid  threats  to 
world  peace,  to  our  constitutional  processes 
and  to  our  system  of  checks  and  balances — 
it  is  nevertheless  liktiy  that  the  future  shape 
of  world  society  may  be  influenced  as  much 
by  what  happens  in  Latin  America  over  the 
next  decade. 

The  topic  of  my  address  la :  The  Crisis  Pac- 
ing Regional  Integration  In  the  Americas.  I 
am  aware  that  oontlnent-wide  regional  eco- 
nomic Integration  for  Latin  America  is  a 
subject  that  is  not  being  pursued  actively  at 
this  time  either  by  major  Latin  American 
governments  or  by  the  United  States.  By  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Latin  America,  I  mean 
significantly  closer  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  countries  of  Latin  America  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  actually  a  customs  union 
with  relatively  free  movement  of  labor  and 
capital. 

While  Canada's  decision  of  last  week  to  Join 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  is  welcome,  Canada  continues  to  tip- 
toe around  the  edges  of  a  significant  Involve- 
ment In  matters  of  the  hemisphere.  One  must 
note  that  this  decision  took  years  and  also 
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that  Canada  still  is  not  a  mnnber  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS).  Cana- 
da is  a  productive  nation — a  mature  democ- 
racy— and  needs  to  play  a  more  significant 
role  in  inter-American  affairs.  With  British 
CoHmionwealth  ties  loosening  as  Britain  Joins 
the  European  Common  Market,  Canada  could 
play  a  major  and  vital  role  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  aside  from  Joining 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  A 
Canadian  commitment  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Is  now  needed;  in  bilateral  U.S.-Cana- 
dian  relations,  revision  of  the  safeguards  in 
the  Automotive  Products  Agreement  and 
other  steps  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  in 
trade  agreements  and  monetary  matters  be- 
tween the  two  coimtries  are  increasingly 
urgent. 

As  to  Latin  American  integration,  my  con- 
cern is  that  a  mood  may  be  growing  that 
regards  the  solemn  commitment  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  Americas  entered  Into  at 
Punte  Del  Este  in  April,  1967,  "to  create  pro- 
gressively, beginning  in  1970,  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  which  shall  be 
substantially  In  operation  in  a  period  of  no 
more  than  fifteen  years"  as  somewhat  of  a 
dead  letter. 

If  this  were  to  happen.  It  would  be  a  most 
regrettable  development.  If  this  regional  In- 
tegration goal  Is  not  pursued  at  the  very 
time  that  Western  Europe  Is  moving  toward 
a  strengthened  Common  Market  and  Japan 
into  economic  super  power  status,  it  is  my 
view  that  Latin  America  will  have  relegated 
itself  to  an  almost  permanent  position  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  weakness. 

In  my  mind,  arguments  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can integration  remain  valid.  These  include: 

1.  Integration  would  make  Latin  Ameri- 
can Industry  more  competitive  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  Latin  American  export  base  for 
semi-manufactured  and  manufactured  goods 
where  world  demand  will  be  buoyant  In  the 
years  ahead; 

2.  Integration  would  justify  certain  infra- 
structure projects  in  Latin  America  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  Justified; 

3.  Integration  would  cause  import  sub- 
stitution to  be  looked  at  on  a  regional  basis 
and  could  lead  to  efficient  continent-wide 
industrial  planning  which  would  give  a  con- 
siderable impulse  to  industrialization; 

4.  Integration  would  strengthen  Latin 
America's  bargaining  power  re  the  rest  of 
the  world; 

5.  Integration  would  permit  working  to- 
ward a  multilateral  payments  uiUon  in  Latin 
America;  and 

6.  Integration's  above  mentioned  economic 
benefits  could  give  an  impulse  to  Job  crea- 
tion, political  sUbUlty  and  social  Justice — 
problems  that  have  plagued  Latin  America  in 
the  modern  era. 

And,  of  course,  the  summation  of  these 
preceding  benefits — if  successfully  nur- 
tured— could  provide  a  giant  step  for  Latin 
America  in  approaching  its  century  old 
dream  of  some  day  achieving  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can political  union. 

For  those  of  \]s  interested  In  a  broader 
scheme  of  Latin  American  economic  inte- 
gration, the  evolution  of  the  Andean  Pact 
grouping  to  date,  while  causing  some  dis- 
quiet, also  gives  grounds  for  hope.  I  realize 
that  in  Latin  America,  as  weU  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  Andean  Pact  is  controver- 
sial, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  "code 
of  behavior"  for  private  foreign  investment. 
The  Andean  Pact  is  also  controversial  in 
terms  of  the  effect  it  wlU  have  on  the  possl- 
bUity  of  the  broader  economic  Integration  of 
Latin  America. 

Regarding  this  latter  point,  one  school  of 
thought  strongly  questions  the  economic 
compatibility  of  this  grouping  and  U  con- 
cerned that  as  the  Pact  grows  and  strength- 
ens, it  WlU  be  increasingly  difficult  to  work 
out  smooth  relations  between  the  Andean 


Pact  countries  and  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Concern  is  expressed  that  Industries  may 
be  established  that — ^whlle  being  optimal  In 
terms  of  the  economic  needs  of  this  specific 
regional  grouping — clearly  are  not  optimal 
In  terms  of  a  broader  Latin  American  inte- 
gration. In  other  words.  It  is  argued  that  If 
the  Andean  Pact  gets  in  the  way  of  econ- 
omies of  scale,  this  could  be  a  disastrous 
development  for  Latin  America. 

The  optimists — and  I  Include  myself  as 
one — are  hopeful  that  Venezuela  soon  will 
accede  to  the  Pact  and  that  this  act  wlU 
soften  some  of  the  Pact's  present  rigidities. 
The  accession  of  Venezuela  could  help  trig- 
ger the  application  of  Argentina.  As  the  Pact 
strengthens,  negotiations  with  the  "giants" 
of  the  area — Mexico  and  Brazil — ^would  be- 
come mutually  desirable  and  mutually  prof- 
itable as  would  negotiations  with  the  Central 
American  Common  Market.  The  evolution  of 
the  Andean  Pact  thus  could  become  the 
linchpin  of  a  broader  integration  plan  which 
would  replace  the  relatively  defunct  Latin 
America  Free  Trade  Area  (LAPTA).  This  op- 
timistic assessment  is  clouded  by  the  im- 
mense political  diversity  of  the  covmtries 
making  up  the  Andean  grouping.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  tliat  Chile  U  the  present  weak 
link. 

The  self-made  economic  problems  of  Chile 
are  staggering,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
economic  situation  unfortunately  does  not 
seem  to  have  rim  its  course.  This  rapid  eco- 
nomic deterioration  Is  characterized  by  per- 
sistent production  problems  in  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  sector;  acceler- 
ating inflationary  pressures,  motmtlng  prod- 
uct scarcities  including  essential  food  items, 
and  a  serious  foreign  exchange  crisis  aggra- 
vated   by    continuing    labor    difficulties    fo- 
mented by  the  Marxist  unions  in  the  major 
Chilean  copper  mines.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  have  political  consequences. 
I  realize  that  the  alleged  Inappropriate  be- 
havior of  one  major  American  corporation  in 
Chile — ^behavior  which  was  not  supported  by 
other  American  corporations  In  Chile  or  by 
the  VS.  Government  as  the  Anderson  papers 
made  clear — makes  it  all  too  easy  for  politi- 
cal  leaders   facing   a   difficult  situation  to 
point  the  flnger  at  a  foreign  scapegoat.  This 
is  a  favorite  political  tactic  the  world  over. 
But,  the  tactic  must  not  be  aUowed  to  ob- 
scure the  root  causes  of  the  present  Chilean 
economic,  social  and  political  problems. 

Leaving  aside  the  unique  problems  Chile 
Is  causing  the  Andean  grouping,  the  whole 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  Andean 
Pact  countries  to  the  LAFTA  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market — which  is  re- 
covering nicely  from  the  disastrous  war  be- 
tween Honduras  and  El  Salvador — is  an  open 
question.  The  shape  of  future  relations  first 
vrtth  Venezuela  and  then  with  Argentina, 
Mexico  and  Brazil  Is  also  relatively  unde- 
flned.  Beyond  this  is  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  relations  of  the  Andean  Pact 
countries  and/or  a  broader  economic  unit 
with  the  other  nations  and  major  trading 
blocs  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  present  role  of  the  United 
States.  Latin  America  under  President  Nix- 
on's "low  profile"  policy,  we  can  no  longer 
be  seen  as  the  colossus  of  the  North,  and 
paradoxically,  this  now  seems  to  be  causing 
some  resentment. 

Over  the  short-term.  I  share  the  view 
that  Dr.  Joseph  Orunwald  puts  forward  in 
his  perceptive  new  book,  Latin  American 
Economic  Integration  and  VS.  Policy,  that 
"the  United  States,  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  Congress's  attitude  towards 
foreign  aid,  was  in  no  position  to  make  sub- 
stantial and  definite  commitments  in  sup- 
port of  Latin  American  Integration."  I  would 
add  that  these  factors  constraining  U.S. 
policy  are  not  likely  to  alter  significantly  over 
at  least  the  short  nm.  New  bilateral  and 
multilateral   aid  programs   remain   in   deep 


trouble  In  the  Congress,  trade  preferences  re- 
main down  the  road  as  long  as  the  present 
protectionist  mood  persists  and  there  is  an 
emphasis  In  the  Administration  on  bilateral 
relations  rather  than  more  ambitious  inte- 
gration plans.  It  would  be  my  hop)e  that  the 
larger  nations  of  Latin  America — Brtizil, 
Mexico  and  Argentina — would  take  up  the 
slack  and  make  a  more  definite  commitment 
to  a  broader  Latin  American  integration 
along  with  Canada  and  that  these  relative 
giants  would  make  the  concessions  that 
would  be  necessary  to  get  a  broader  Integra- 
tion movement  back  on  the  tracks. 

Any  speech  on  Latin  American  integra- 
tion would  be  remiss  If  It  did  not  mention 
the  role  of  private  foreign  Investment.  The 
fear  of  foreign  domination  has  had  a  de- 
terrent effect  on  the  forward  movement  of 
regional  Integration  schemes.  In  my  order 
of  priorities.  I  feel  that  the  protection  of 
U.S.  business  Interests  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  US.  broader  economic  objec- 
tives which  hopefully  again  will  Include 
the  promotion  of  Latin  American  integra- 
tion as  a  priority  objective. 

In  viewing  the  future  role  of  private  for- 
eign investment,  I  think  that  there  are 
some  points  on  which  almost  everyone  can 
agree.  The  first  of  these  areas  of  agreement 
is  that  the  developing  world  will  require  the 
transfers  of  technology  that  are  an  iuliereni 
element  of  private  foreign  investment  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Increasingly,  I  feel  the 
developing  world  is  regarding  such  transfers 
of  technology  as  being  more  important  than 
transfers  of  capital. 

Equally  acceptable  I  hope  Is  the  fact  that 
the  developing  world  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  technology  and  capital  they  receive  as 
these  transfers  wUl  not  descend  on  the  de- 
veloping world  as  "manna  from  heaven." 
In  turn,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  developing 
world  to  make  a  better  definition  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  want  technological 
transfers — and  capital   transfers. 

In  viewing  new  private  foreign  invest- 
ment, acceptance  also  seems  to  be  growing 
that  a  Joint  venture  or  multinational  ven- 
ture arrangement  in  many  cases  Is  oref- 
erable  to  a  100  percent  ownership  position. 
A  Joint  venture  immediately  creates  a  vital 
interest  by  nationals  of  the  country  in  the 
project.  The  idea  of  foreign  ownership  ex- 
tending into  perpetuity  is  also  becoming  a 
casualty  of  our  age.  I  note  that  the  ADELA 
and  some  U.S.  corporations  have  adopted 
disinvestment  policies.  Also,  it  la  clear  that 
if  takeover  situations  stir  concern  In  West- 
em  Europe  and  Canada,  this  concern  un- 
doubtedly is  heightened  In  the  developing 
world  Including  Latin  America.  The  recent 
promulgation  of  Canadian  policy  concern- 
ing takeovers  will  not  be  lost  on  the  nations 
of  the  developing  world. 

Heightened  American  business  sensitivity 
on  matters  such  as  these  could  go  a  lonj 
way  toward  aUevlating  tension  between  the 
foreign  investor  and  Latin  American 
nations. 

On  the  legislative  front.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  broad  purposes  of  any  group  have  been 
well  served  by  Hickenlooper-type  amend- 
ments— be  they  tacked  on  to  our  bilateral 
assistance  or  multilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

In  my  view.  Just  as  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  which  affects  our  biUteral  aid 
has  not  been  an  effective  policy  Instrument 
in  our  relations  with  Latin  America.  I  can- 
not see  why  the  Gonzales  amendment  af- 
fecting oiu-  multilateral  lending  programs 
should  be  any  more  effective. 

Finally,  in  reviewing  the  foreign  invest- 
ment area,  I  remain  concerned  that  there  are 
stlU  too  many  grey  areas  and  a  lack  of  defini- 
tion continues  to  lead  to  unnecessary  con- 
flict and  at  times  unnecessary  legislation. 
There  are  Intensive  discussions  going  forward 
regarding  the  rules  of  the  game  as  regards 
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lutemational  trade  and  international  mone- 
tary matters;  but,  discussions  of  similar  in- 
tensity are  not  going  forward — and  they 
should  be — as  regards  private  foreign  invest- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  Burke-Hartke 
bill,  and  this  is  solely  a  domestic  battle  which 
miist  be  fought  and  won  at  home. 

I  reiterate  the  suggestion  I  made  in  Mexico 
City  approximately  one  year  ago  that  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  shovUd  con- 
vene a  high-level  meeting  that  would  look 
toward  the  evolution  of  a  continent-wide 
private  foreign  investment  policy  which 
would  safeguard  the  sovereign  rights  of  each 
country.  Perhaps  such  a  meeting  could  then 
commission  a  small  group  of  men,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
thoroughly  to  review  this  matter  with  a  view 
toward  defining  the  role  of  private  foreign 
investment  and  foreign  capital  and  tech- 
nological and  managerial  inputs  required  by 
Latin  America  over  the  next  decade.  Review 
of  the  adequacy  of  present  institutional 
structures  in  the  private  foreign  investment 
area  could  also  fall  within  their  mandate. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  multilateral  mech- 
anism— a  OATT  for  private  foreign  invest- 
ment— to  set  forth  guidelines  of  behavior 
both  as  to  obligations  and  rights  by  investor 
and  host  has  never  been  more  essential  if  the 
law  of  the  jungle  is  not  to  take  over  in  pri- 
vate foreign  investment  matters,  with  all  the 
sad  consequences  this  would  entail  for  in- 
ternational and  inter-American  relations.  I 
will  continue  working  to  promote  these 
Ideas. 


WASHINGTON  EDUCATORS  RETIRE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
greatly  depend  upon  a  population  well 
educated  in  the  moral  and  social  values, 
as  well  as  the  technical  skills,  which  have 
become  a  part  of  our  history  and  birth- 
right. 

These  values  and  skills  are  being  im- 
parted to  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
every  day  by  dedicated  classroom  teach- 
ers in  our  public  schools. 

This  school  year  Skamania  County 
School  District  303.  Stevenson-Carson 
Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton will  retire  six  teachers  who  have 
spent  a  total  of  187^2  years  in  public 
education.  They  are  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hoff- 
man, librarian.  20  years;  Margaret 
Heller,  elementary,  18  years;  Harold 
Grossie,  commercial,  24  years;  Ted  Vaux, 
mathematics,  41  years;  Harry  Cameron, 
social  science,  44  years;  Donald  E.  Leer, 
director,  vocational  and  industrial  arts 
program,  40  Vi  years.  Mr.  Leer  retired 
December  30, 1971.  The  others  will  retire 
in  June  1972. 

The  dedication  of  these  individuals  to 
the  youth  of  this  one  part  of  our  State, 
and  to  youth  whom  they  served  in  other 
parts  of  these  United  States  is  beyond 
measure.  They  have  not  only  been  fine 
educators,  but  have  provided  leadership 
and  example.  Their  efforts  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  their  fellow  men 
and  the  commimities  in  which  they  have 
Uved. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  their  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  people  of  Washington 
State  that  I  ask  Senators  to  share  with 
us  in  honoring  these  teachers  and  their 
thousands  of  colleagues  throughout  the 
country  who  are  retiring  this  year,  and 
to  Join  me  in  honoring  these  teachers 
who  have  contributed  so  much. 


FOREIGN  PISHING  OFF  U.S.  SHORES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tensification of  foreign  fishing  off  our 
shores  in  the  last  decade  presents  severe 
complications  as  our  representatives  pre- 
pare for  the  1973  Law  of  the  Seas  Con- 
ference. 

Many  commimities  in  the  United 
State  depend  entirely  on  fishing  for  their 
total  economic  support.  At  the  annual 
fisherman's  forum  held  at  Point  Judith 
Rhode  Island  recently,  the  statement 
was  made  that  "Everything  depends  on 
the  fishing  industry  directly  or  indirect- 
ly in  Provincetown,  Mass."  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  msmy  Alaskans  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  sea  for  their  liveli- 
hood. It  is  no  exaggeration,  then,  to  say 
that  the  fleets  that  are  taking  fish  off 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  must  be 
brought  imder  the  same  restrictions  that 
apply  to  our  own  fishermen  if  we  are  to 
conserve  this  resource  and  protect  the 
rights  of  Americans. 

Today,  309  foreign  vessels  are  fishing 
in  waters  just  off  Alaska's  shores:  97 
Russians  are  fishing  for  groxmdflsh,  black 
cod  and  perch;  211  Japanese  are  fishing 
for  crab,  herring,  black  cod  and  perch; 
and  one  Korean  is  fishing  herring.  These 
alien  vessels  are  in  waters  close  to  Alaska 
in  the  Bering  Sea,  along  the  Aleutian 
chain  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska. 

If  we  are  to  stop  the  decline  of  the 
United  States  as  a  fishing  power,  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  fishermen 
must  be  enforced  and  protected  over  the 
interests  of  foreign  fishermen. 


MISSOURI  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12,  1972,  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever, 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Poim- 
dation,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  a 
building  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, a  building  made  possible  in  part 
through  the  generous  help  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of 
Missouri  have  always  been  justly  proud 
of  its  »4issouri  Botanical  Garden,  an  ex- 
cellent research  institution  located  in  St. 
Louis  which  has  been  supported  mainly 
by  the  contributions  of  private  citizens. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
recently  awarded  a  5 -year  grant  totaling 
$668,000  to  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den. This  grant  will  help  support  the 
garden's  herbarium,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  with  2.2  million  specimens  from 
all  over  the  world. 

The  grant  will  be  used  so  that  sci- 
entists and  students  throughout  the 
world  will  be  able  to  work  in  St.  Louis  at 
the  garden  or  borrow  materials  for  study 
elsewhere. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  its  generosity  and 
the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pertinent  and  illimiinating  remarks  of 
Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever  concerning  the 
problems  facing  science  and  the  cities 
delivered  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 


den oa  May  12,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Science  and  the  Crrr 

It  is  an  honor  to  Join  with  you  in  dedicat- 
ing this  beautiful  structure  in  memory  of 
John  S.  Lebmann.  The  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  known  tax  and  wide  both  as  an  ex- 
cellent research  institution  and  an  outstand- 
ing amenity  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  this 
multipurpose  building.  Wliile  the  National 
Science  Foundation  contributed  to  the  proj- 
ect, it  was  mainly  yovir  efforts  as  public- 
spirited  citizens  that  were  responsible  for 
getting  it  bviUt. 

By  your  dedication  to  this  great  civic  asset, 
you  have  again  set  a  valuable  example  for 
other  cities  of  our  nation.  As  a  trustee  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society,  I  visited 
another  of  St.  Louis'  amenities,  the  Powell 
Symphony  Hall,  which  inspired  Pittsburgh 
to  renovate  one  of  its  theaters  into  the  im- 
pressive Heinz  Hall  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

I  tliink  examples  such  as  these  tend  to 
highlight  the  recognition  that  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  may  go  down  in 
history  books  as  a  period  of  l)otb  great  crisis 
and  renewal  for  American  cities.  If  that 
chapter  is  to  have  the  happy  ending  I  think 
Is  coming,  it  will  be  owed  largely  to  con- 
cerned, influential  citizens  who  cared  enough 
about  cities  to  preserve  and  enhance  them. 
Certainly  the  economic  and  demographic 
forces  at  work  in  our  cities  cannot  continue 
unchecked  if  we  are  to  avert  ever-growing 
trouble.  Inward  migration  of  the  poor,  out- 
ward migration  of  the  afluent,  declining  tax 
base  coupled  with  increased  demand  for 
services,  breakdowns  of  services,  breakdowns 
of  traffic,  ever-dirtier  air — these  are  some  of 
the  familiar  dynamics  of  urban  decay. 

Govemmente — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
are  taking  steps  to  reverse  these  processes. 
However  effective  these  steps  may  be,  the 
key  to  urban  rejuvenation  lies  with  individ- 
ual citizens,  in  private  capacities  as  well  as 
in  public  offices,  who  care  about  the  future 
of  our  cities. 

Increasingly,  It  is  our  urban  areas  that  pro- 
vide an  indication  of  how  well  or  how  poorly 
man  is  doing  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
and  the  master  al  its  resources.  In  the  30th 
century,  the  so-called  pi^ulation  explosion 
has  been  accompanied  by  what  Philip  Hauser 
calls  the  "population  Implosion" — that  is,  the 
increasing  concentration  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  on  rtiatively  small  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Hauser  estimates  that  the 
20  percent  of  the  world's  people  who  lived  In 
urban  areas  in  1960  will  increase  to  perhaps 
50  percent  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  the 
United  States,  the  pace  of  this  urbanization 
has  been  spectacular.  When  our  first  census 
was  taken  in  1790, 96  percent  of  the  American 
people  lived  on  farms  or  in  small  viUages. 
Half  a  century  ago,  at>out  60  percent  of  our 
population  lived  in  urban  areas.  Today,  about 
three  out  of  four  Americans  do.  And,  inci- 
dentally, in  that  80  years,  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States  has  marched 
steadily  from  the  East  to  a  location  not  too 
far  from  St.  Louis. 

What's  more,  our  new-found  concern  for 
how  mankind  manages  the  earth's  re- 
sources— using  them  with  minimum  waste  or 
pollution — is  increasingly  an  urban  matter. 
In  our  own  country,  urban  areas  account  for 
about  80  percent  of  the  annual  constimption 
of  raw  materials.  Problems  associated  with 
that  consumption  are  found  everywhere  in 
our  cities. 

I  think  a  word  Is  appropriate  here  about  a 
proper  perspective  on  mankind  the  prodigal 
consumer  of  resources.  As  much  as  we  de- 
plore waste — and  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
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doing  so — It  is  constructive  to  accept  as  un- 
changeable the  fundamental  fact  that  man  is 
a  different  kind  of  agent  of  change  than  other 
forms  of  nature  on  this  planet.  By  virtue  of 
his  superior  abilities,  man  is  at  the  top  trf  the 
predatory  pyramid.  If  we  are  to  convert  the 
vast  majority  of  human  beings  to  conserva- 
tion causes — saving  endangered  species,  for 
example — we  must  do  so  on  sound  and  per- 
suasive arguments  that  prtwaotion  of  the 
cause  benefits  man  himself. 

By  the  same  token,  it  does  not  seem  a  real- 
istic strategy  to  plan  to  have  people  sacrifice 
certain  convenlencee  they  have  come  to  know 
m  our  technological  culture  when  such  sac- 
rifice would  contribute  little  to  the  solution 
of  our  problems.  Recently,  I  read  in  a  news- 
paper about  a  group  of  ecology-minded  high 
school  girls  in  Cleveland  who  have  stopped 
using  electric  hair  dryers.  While  that  is  a 
touching  gesture  to  save  a  small  amount  ot 
electricity,  it  would  not  seem  to  be,  pardon 
the  pun,  the  wave  of  the  future.  Rather,  the 
solution  lies  In  more  efficient  use  of  materials 
and  energy  in  the  process  of  transforming 
raw  material  Into  finished  product,  building 
products  that  have  greater  usefulness — 
whether  it  is  cars  that  last  longer  or  urt>an 
transit  systems  that  make  cars  undesirable 
for  commuting — and  then  recycling  products 
at  the  end  of  their  lives  of  usefulness. 

Likewise,  the  answer  to  city  problems  is  not 
to  disperse  the  iirban  population  among  vil- 
lages— which  Is  what  suburbs  would  be  if 
there  were  no  "urbs."  In  many  ways,  suburbs 
are  more  prodigal  consumers  of  materials  and 
energy  than  central  cities  are.  The  central 
city,  on  the  other  hand,  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  processing  and  distributing  re- 
sources efficiently  and«s  a  concentrated  pool 
of  human  resources — and  the  city,  when  well 
managed,  is  still  the  best  place  for  effecting 
economies. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  cities 
are  like  those  rich  and  variegated  environ- 
ments that  Darwin  found  much  better  suited 
for  adaptation  to  change  than  small  Islands 
w-ith  limited  variety  among  species.  Just  as 
diversity  in  genetic  makeup  increases  the 
chances  for  survival  of  a  species  under  en- 
vironmental change,  so  the  diversity  of  hu- 
man talents  one  finds  in  a  city  lends  itself  to 
innovation  and  experiment.  New  enterprises 
find  customers,  new  commodities  find  a  mar- 
ket, and  new  ideas  find  an  audience  more 
readily  in  a  city  than  in  smaller  communities. 

But  cities  can  also  Jjecome  overly  rich  en- 
vironments— ^too  many  people,  too  much 
noise,  too  many  sensory  inputs  of  all  kinds. 
Those  Impassive,  almost  growling  faces  one 
observes  in  overcrowded  cities  often  belong  to 
people  suffering  sensory  overload.  There  is  a 
need  to  provide  In  our  urban  environments 
space  to  move  around  in,  places  for  solitude, 
places  that  offer  refuge  from  noise  and 
bustle.  I  think  St.  Louis  suffers  this  defi- 
ciency far  less  than  many  other  cities.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  tranquU  patch  of  city 
land,  meant  for  escape  from  urban  pres- 
sures and  appreciation  of  nature's  handi- 
work, than  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

Our  cities  are  worth  saving.  They  are  sen- 
sible environments  for  the  human  inhabi- 
tants of  technologically  advanced  societies. 
They  must  be  made  pleasant,  safe,  and  ful- 
filling environments  for  those  who  live  there, 
and  restored  as  an  appealing  habitat  for 
those  who  have  sought  escape  from  cities. 

To  develop  urban  environments  in  ways 
that  will  allow  continuing  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  but  with  responsibility  for 
using  those  resources  wisely,  will  require  the 
help  of  science  and  technolog^y.  I  know  It  is 
ciistomary  these  days  to  castigate  science  and 
technology  as  the  handmaidens  of  waste  and 
pollution,  since  it  Is  upon  scientific  and  tech- 
nological accompltsbments  that  so  much 
modem  industry  Is  based. 

Yet,  It  is  clear  that  we  could  not  have 
come  this  far  In  our  Journey  through  history 
without  the  help  of  science  and  technology. 


And  we  will  not  continue  much  further 
without  the  wisest  development  and  appli- 
cation of  new  science  and  technology. 
Natural  resources  are  characterized  by 
greater  scarcity  and  InacoesslbUlty  as  time 
goes  on,  since  the  most  accessible  sources  are 
always  exploited  first.  It  Is  progress  in  scien- 
tific understanding  and  ingenuity  in  tech- 
nology that  permits  man  to  progress  to  lower- 
grade  sources  and  to  alternative  raw  mate- 
rials when  a  resource  Is  approaching  ex- 
haustion. As  minerals  become  scarce  at  the 
earth's  surface,  mankind  Invents  machines 
to  dig  deep  Into  the  earth  to  find  new  sources. 
He  finds  new  processes  for  handling  lower- 
grade  ores.  He  discovers  ways  to  make  re- 
fining more  efficient.  To  lower  costs  of  proc- 
essing, he  finds  ways  to  utilize  by-products. 
When  resources  must  be  carried  ever-greater 
distances  to  the  point  of  ultimate  consump- 
tion, man  puts  his  ingenuity  to  work  to  find 
new  and  cheaper  modes  of  transport. 

Notice  that  fresh  air,  which  used  to  be  of 
such  abundance  as  to  be  labeled  a  "free 
good."  is  now  a  natural  resource  of  increas- 
ing rarity,  and  hence  increasingly  a  product 
of  technology — ^that  is,  of  air  conditioners 
and  pollution  control  devices  in  factory 
chimneys  and  cars. 

Increasing  scarcity  Is  a  goad  to  techno- 
logical innovation,  but  often  man's  restless 
spirit  Is  creating  new  resources  far  ahead  of 
need.  Nuclear  power  generation  Is  being  per- 
fected and  Implemented  far  In  advance  of 
the  day  when  our  fossil  fuel  supplies  will 
be  exhausted.  Under  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  a  number  of 
scientists  are  investigating  alternative 
sources  of  useful  energy,  such  as  waste  beat 
from  power  plants,  oil  separated  from  low- 
grade  oil  shale  by  biochemical  means,  meth- 
ane produced  through  photosynthesis,  and 
solar  energy  used  to  produce  syntlietlc  fuels 
or  converted  to  heat  energy  that  can  then  be 
used  to  produce  electricity. 

Man's  quest  for  scientific  understanding 
and  technological  innovation  thus  are 
grounds  for  optimism.  With  ingenuity,  we 
win  make  do  with  the  earth's  endowments 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  planet.  Unquestion- 
ably, some  of  our  needs,  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  we  come  to  caU  needs,  will  become 
more  costly.  Over  time,  the  possible  incre- 
ments of  greater  efficiency  in  processing  a 
natural  resource  become  smaller,  and  the 
alternative  sources  of  a  raw  material  become 
fewer;  hence,  the  possibilities  for  new  cost 
savings  become  circumscribed.  Moreover, 
costs  of  energy  and  finished  products  will 
rise  as  we  implement  our  determination  to 
make  waste  treatment  an  integral  part  of 
processing  natural  resources. 

Through  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search, we  can  also  improve  our  urban  en- 
vironments, so  that  they  t)ecome  more  pleas- 
ant hablt«ts  as  well  as  more  responsible  con- 
sumers of  natural  resources.  Again,  let  me 
cite  some  examples  under  NSF  sponsorship. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  we  are 
supporting  studies  of  a  more  efficient  way 
to  supply  electricity,  water,  heating,  and 
other  services — and  to  handle  residential 
wastes — under  a  concept  called  the  In- 
tegrated Utility  System.  Another  project  is 
seeking  to  improve  instrumentation  for  use 
in  measuring  environmental  pollutants  that 
is  more  rapid,  accurate,  cmd  economical  than 
present  devices  and  sensitive  to  a  broader 
range  of  polluting  substances.  Here  In  St. 
Louis,  NSF  is  sponsoring  a  study  of  the  in- 
fluence of  f)olIutants  and  waste  heat  from 
the  city  on  local  weather  patterns.  Also 
under  way  in  St.  Louis,  is  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  carbon  monoxide  on  Inner  city  in- 
habitants. Other  studies  are  applying  a  sys- 
tems approach  toward  the  improvement  of 
municipal  services  such  as  refuse  collec- 
tion, utilities,  and  transportation.  Last  year, 
a  team  cA  researchers  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Hew  York  at  Stmiy  Brook  saved 
the  city  of  New  York  millions  of  dollars 


through  a  reschedidiug  of  garbage  collec- 
tion— atxd  developed  new  mathematical  in- 
sights In  the  process.  They  were  able  to 
match  manpower  on  the  streets  to  the  peak.s 
and  ebbs  of  garbage  accumulation  In  the 
city  without  hiring  additional  men  and  in 
a  way  that  was  fair  and  acceptable  to  the 
employees  of  the  sanitation  department. 

Science  and  technolosy  can  contribute  to 
the  rescue  of  our  cities,  but  X  return  to  my 
opening  contention — that  it  will  take  ac- 
tive, concerned  citizens  to  effect  the  renewal 
and  rejuvenation  of  urban  environments.  St. 
Louis  is  fortunate  to  have  a  tradition  of 
civic  pride  and  leadership  among  its  most 
successful  and  influential  citizens.  This  new 
building,  and  the  magnificent  gardcM  that 
surround  It,  arc  testimony  to  their  dedica- 
tion. On  an  occasion  like  thk>.  there  are 
no  grounds  for  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  your  city. 


EARTH  DAY  1970 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Earth 
Day  1970  was  an  event  of  national  im- 
portance. It  focused  clearly  on  the  very 
serious  threats  to  our  existence  which 
we  have  ignored  for  too  long.  Clean  air. 
clean  water,  and  a  healthier  environment 
are  the  goals  towaid  wliich  we  must 
continually  strive. 

But  now  that  Earth  Day  is  but  a  mere 
remembrance  of  things,  past,  where  do 
we  go  now?  What  lies  ahead?  For  one 
thing,  we  must  look  to  oui-  elected  repre- 
sentatives for  the  guidance  and  wisdom 
to  restore  our  environment.  One  man 
who  has  always  lent  his  help  is  Senator 
Hugh  Scott. 

Every  day  is  Earth  Day  for  our  es- 
teemed minority  leader  and  Penns>l- 
vania's  senior  Senator,  Hugh  Scott.  His 
enviable  record  on  environment  and 
conservation  matters  should  be  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  to  follow.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
his  achievements  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conservation  and  Environment 
BSD  congress — legislation 

S.  391 — Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministraUon  Act  to  Increase  the  aggregate 
annual  limit  on  grants  for  water  and  waste 
facilities  constructed  to  serve  rural  areas  and 
to  Increase  the  aggregate  annual  limits  on 
grants  for  plans  for  the  development  of  such 
facilities. 

S.  745 — ^Federal  Environmental  Pesticide 
Control  Act  of  1971,  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment 
through  Improved  regulation  of  pesticides. 

S.  1012 — To  amend  the  Pedei-al  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  to  increase  appropria- 
tions for  purposes  of  State  and  Interstate  wa- 
ter pollution  control  programs. 

S.  lOlS — To  establish  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

S.  1016 — ^To  control  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  noise  detrimental  to  the  hu- 
man environment. 

S.  1116 — ^To  require  the  protection,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  wild  free  roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 

S.  1156 — To  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
conservation  program. 

S.  1238 — To  regulate  the  dumping  of  ma- 
terial in  the  oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters. 

S.  1431 — To  promote  more  effective  man- 
agement of  certain  related  functions  of  the 
executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and  con- 
solidating functions  in  a  new  Department  o€ 
Natural  Resources. 
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8.  1841 — To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Tinlcum  Environmental  Center  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

S.  2981 — To  provide  for  environmental  Im- 
provement in  rural  America. 

8.  3000— To  provide  for  a  program  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  of  coal  to  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

S.J.  Res.  IS — ^Designating  the  third  week 
of  April  of  each  year  as  "Earth  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  115 — ^To  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  call  for  an  additional  moratorium  of 
10  years  on  the  killing  of  all  species  of  whales. 

Amdt.  477 — An  amendment  permitting  tax- 
payers to  obtain  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  antl-poUution  and  mine  safety  devices  as 
well  as  the  am<»-tlzation  deductions  now 
available  tmder  present  law. 

eao  coNGHEsa — ^voras 

Voted  to  establish  a  Joint  committee  on 
the  environment. 

Voted  to  regulate  public  exposure  to  sonic 
booms. 

Voted  for  the  Marine  Protection  and  Re- 
search Act  of  1971. 

Voted  for  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1971. 

Recorded  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 
1970 

LXCZSLATXOK 

SnviTonmental  quality  package  /or  the  1970'a 
Senator  Scott  Introduced  the  Administra- 
tion's 7  environmental  quality  bills  in  the 
Senate  on  February  18.  These  bills  would 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  national 
air  quality  standards,  regulate  dangerous 
emissions  from  stationary  sources,  and  Im- 
prove controls  over  motor  vehicle  emlslsons. 
They  would  establish  an  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority  to  aid  financing  of  water 
treatment  facilities,  authorize  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  reclamation  and  re- 
cycling of  solid  waste  materials  and  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
Glean  up  the  nation's  waterways. 

Environmental  qiiality  administration  act 
Senator  Scott  Introduced  S.  3388  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  This  bill  woiUd  consoUdate  Federal 
programs  in  the  three  basic  areas  of  air, 
water,  and  solid  waste  disposal  by  transfer- 
Ing  programs  now  administered  by  the  De- 
partments of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Interior 
Into  a  new  Environmental  Quality  Admin- 
istration. 

Health  hasarda  of  Pollution  Act 
Senator  Scott,  on  January  35,  co-sponsored 
8.  3316,  which  would  require  an  immediate 
In-deptb  study  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  of  the  hazards  posed 
by  pollution  to  the  Nation's  health  to  deter- 
mine what  immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  these  hasards  while  longer  term  pro- 
grams are  being  developed. 

Resource  conservation  amendments 
Senator  Scott,  on  March  17,  co-sponsored  S. 
3598,  which  would  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance through  the  Department  of  Agrtculture 
for  land  utilization  programs  to  promote  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  development.  The 
Senate  has  passed  S.  3598  and  sent  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  action. 
Federal  low  emission  vehicle  procurement  act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3261  on 
March  9.  This  bill  would  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment, production  and  distribution  in 
interstate  commerce  of  low-emission  motor 
vehicles  in  order  to  provide  the  public  with 
increased  pro<tection  against  the  hazards  of 
vehicular  exhaust. 

Environmental   financing  autliority 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3468.  This 
bill  established  an  Environmental  Financing 


Authority  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3860.  This 
biU  revised   and  clarified  the  Federal   aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and  the  Federal 
aid  in  Fish  and  Restoration  Act. 

Small  business  environment  action 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  8528  on 
March  2.  This  bill  would  help  small  business 
concerns  to  effect  conversions  required  to 
meet  Federal  or  State  pollution  control 
standards. 

Great  Lakes  Disposal  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3763  on 
April  23.  This  bill  prohibits  open  water  dis- 
posal of  pollution  dredge  spoil  which  is  de- 
stroying the  few  remaining  fresh  water  fish- 
ery sources  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  water,  air,  and 
solid  wastes  pollution  controls. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  an  Increase  from 
$200  to  $500  million  funds  for  grants  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facllitiee  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

Senator  Scott  voted  to  ban  disposal  of  any 
chemical  or  bi<dogical  warfare  agent  unless 
rendered  harmless  to  man  or  his  environ- 
ment, except  in  an  emergency  to  safeguard 
life. 

1969 

LBCISLATION 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact 
Senator  Scott,  on  February  19,  introduced 
a  bill  to  develop  the  Susquehanna  River  Ba- 
sin. This  bill  creates  a  Commission  composed 
of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Maryland  plus  a  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  President.  This  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  the  reqwnsibility  of  devel- 
oping comprehensive  watM'  resources  pro- 
grams. These  programs  would  deal  with 
such  matters  as  water  supply,  water  quality 
management  and  control,  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife  protection,  and  the  preservation 
of  scenic  sites.  Senator  Scott  has  t>een  named 
as  R^ublican  meml>er  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  exi>edite  hearings. 

Amendment  to  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide tough  policing  and  pencdty  provisions 
for  owners  of  offshore  facilities,  vessels,  and 
onshore  faculties  that  discharge  oil  into  nav- 
igable waters.  The  final  bill  included  the 
Soott  Amendment,  providing  for  training  of 
waste  treatment  plant  operators.  Enacted 
into  law  as  PX.  91-224. 

Endangered  Species  Preservation  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  and  testified 
In  support  of  a  bill  to  protect  fish  and  wild- 
life In  danger  of  extinction.  Enacted  into 
law  as  PX.  91-135. 

Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-^>onsored  S.  2391  on  June 
12.  This  bill  provides  for  the  more  effective 
coordination  of  Federal  air  quality,  water 
quality,  and  solid  waste  disposal  programs.  It 
«-ouId  coordinate  all  Federal  research  pro- 
grams which  improve  knowledge  of  environ- 
mental modifications  resulting  from  in- 
creased urban  concentration. 

Environmental  Reclamation  Education  Act 
of  1969 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S.  3237  on  De- 
cemlier  11.  The  biU  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  q>ecial  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  concerning 
ecological -environmental  education  and  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Technology  and  the  Environment. 


VOTES 


Senator  Scott  voted  for  a  top  level  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  review  national 
resources  and  the  environment.  Conserva- 
tionist Russell  Train  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  this  Council.  Enacted  into  law 
as  PX.  91-190. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  research  ac- 
tivities to  curb  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles.  Enacted  into  law  as  PX.  91-137. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  a  full  $1  billion 
appropriation  for  the  Federal  Clean  Water 
Program.  The  final  appropriation  of  $800 
miUion  is  almost  four  times  that  for  1968 
and  the  $47.6  million  allocated  for  Pennsyl- 
vania should  guarantee  fimds  for  all  73  pol- 
lution-control projects  pending  In  the  Com- 
monwealth. Enacted  into  law  as  PX.  91-144. 
1968 

LEGISLATION 

Potomac  National  River 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3157  to  estab- 
lish the  Potomac  National  River  Basin.  This 
bill  woiUd  have  Increased  water  pollution 
control  efforts  along  the  length  of  the  river 
by  giving  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
greater  authority  in  this  area. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  against  amendments 
to  the  Land  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
which  would  have  stripped  the  program  of 
fimds  and  crippled  its  effectiveness. 

Senator  Scott  voted  to  allow  farmers  In 
amortized  tax  deduction  for  assessments 
levied  by  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

1967 

LEGISLATION 

National  mining  and  miTierals  policy 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-623  to  estab- 
lish a  national  mining  and  minerals  policy. 
Land  and  Water  Oomervation  Act 
Amendments 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  use 
fees  collected  for  the  use  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facUiUes  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Program.  Enacted  Into  law  as 
PX.  90-401. 

Delaware's  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-729  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
acquire   additional   land   in   the   Delaware 
Water  Oap  area. 

Pollution  Abatement  Incentive  Act  of  1967 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-734  to  allow 
a  tax  credit  for  expenditures  Incurred  In  the 
construction  of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol faculties. 

Great  Lakes  River  Basin  Compact 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  blU  to  regis- 
ter the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Compact.  Enacted  into  law  as 
P.L.  90-419  it  estabUshed  a  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission to  study  water  conservation 
problems. 

National   Water  Commission  Act 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-20  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  composed  of  7  members  to 
study  water  pollution  problems  and  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies. Enacted  into  law  as  P.L.  90-515. 
VS.  tidal  and  Great  Lakes  shoreline 
authorization  for  appraisal 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-1262  author- 
izing the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  initiate 
a  3 -year  appraisal  report  of  our  national  tidal 
and  Great  Lakes  shoreline. 

National  Park  Service  Natural  Science 
Research  Act 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-1684  to  es- 
tablish an  office  of  Nat\u-al  Science  Research 
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In  the  National  Park  Service  and  to  create  a 
system  of  feUowshlps  for  the  support  of  re- 
search in  the  natural  sciences. 

WUd  and  Scenic  Rivera  Act 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Enacted  Into  law  October 
2,  1966.  It  designates  certain  rivers  as 
"scenic"  rivers.  These  rivers  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  their  free  flowing  sUte.  The  act 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  other  rivers  with  the  object  of  in- 
cluding them  in  the  program  at  some  future 
date.  Pennsylvania  rivers  designated  for  this 
study  are  the  AUegheny,  Clarion,  Delaware, 
Toughlogfaeny,  and  Pine  Creek. 

Research  in  the  Great  Lakea 

Senator  Scott  Introduced  S-2344  to  provide 
for  research  to  devise  means  of  control  over 
those  species  of  aquatic  life  which  adversely 
affect  the  fish  resources  and  ecological  bal- 
ance of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Redwood  National  Park 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  California.  Enacted  into  law 
as  P.L.  90-546. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  Increased  appropri- 
ations for  the  Interior  Department. 

Senator  Scott  voted  in  favor  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

1966 

LECISLATIOM 

Water  and  air  pollution — investment  credit 
for  private  industry 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-2857  to  in- 
crease the  Investment  credit  allowed  to  pri- 
vate Industry  for  their  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  expenditures.  This  blU  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  air  and  water 
pollution  control  efforts. 

Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-2922  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Compact. 
Amendment  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-2947  to  im- 
prove the  "Clean  Water"  program.  Enacted 
into  law  as  PX.  89-753. 

Redv)ood  National  Park  in  California 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-2962  to  es- 
tablish the  Redwood  National  Park. 

Independence  National  Historical  Park 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3095  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  property  for  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park. 
National  Water  Commission 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3107  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  review  of  national  wa- 
ter resources  problems  and  programs. 
Extension  of  Independence  National 
Historical  Park 
Senator  Scott  oo-sponsored  a  bUl  to  extend 
the  Independence  National  Historical  Petrk. 

itrinin^  and  Minerala  Policy  Act  of  1966 
Senator  Scott  oo-sponsored  8-3636  to  es- 
tablish   a    national    mining    and    minerals 
policy. 

Acquisitions  of  land  for  the  Delaware  Gap 
Recreation  Area 

Senat<M:  Scott  co-sponsored  8-3717  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  acqiiisition  of  land  In 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  area. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  the  WUd  Rivers 
Act. 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

Senator  Soott  voted  for  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  and  the 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 


1965 

LEGISLATION 

Appalachian  Region  Development  Act 

Senator  Soott  co-q>ODSored  8-3  to  stimu- 
late  the  economic  development  of  the  Apptn- 
lachlan  Region.  Enacted  Into  law  as  PX. 
89-195.  Pennsylvania  has  received  $20  mUlloa 
for  land  restoration  iinder  this  act. 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 

Senator  Soott  co-sponsored  8-20  to  estab- 
lish the  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Enacted  into  law. 
Toc^  Island  National  Recreation  Area 

Senator  Soott  co-sjKmsored  S-36  to  estab- 
lish the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  En- 
acted into  law  ae  PX.  89-158. 

Appalachian  Trail 

Senator  Scott  oo-spons(»ed  S-622  to  pro- 
mote Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  co- 
operation tor  the  Maintenance  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic  Appalachian  TraU. 

Highways  coordinated  for  protection  of 
fishing,  hunting  and  recreation 

Senator  Scof..   introduced  S-2074   to   es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  the   protection  of 
wUdlife  and  recreation  areas  threatened  by 
Federal  highwar  construction  programs. 
Scenic  development  and  road  beautiflcation 

Senator  Soott  co-sponsored  S-2084  to  pro- 
vide for  the  scenic  development  and  road 
beautification   of  the   Federal-aid   highway 
systems.  Enacted  into  law. 
Water  pollution  construction  reimbursement 

Senator  Scott  oo-sponsored  8-2636  to 
make  construction  grants  avaUable  for  State 
and  local  water  pollution  control  construc- 
tion. Enacted  into  law  as  Public  Law  89- 
753. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  the 
Appalachian  Region  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Senator  Scott  supported  the  passage  of 
S-2084  providing  funds  for  scenic  develop- 
ment and  beautification  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system. 

1964 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  in  favor  of  conserva- 
tion amendments  to  the  Interim  Convention 
on  Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  ratification  of  the 
International  Convention  for  Prevention  of 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OU. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  passage  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Region  Development  Act. 
1963 

LEGISLATION 

Tocks  Island  nationtd  recreation  area 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-606  to  es- 
tablish the  Tocks  Island  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Prohibit  foreign  fishing  in  U.S.  waters 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-1988  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  fishing  interest  from  diminish- 
ing the  supply  of  fish   in  U.S.   territorial 
waters. 

Johnstown  Flood  National  Monument 
Senator   Scott   introduced    S-3305   to   es- 
tablish the  AUegheny  National  HUtoric  Site 
and  the  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memo- 
rial. 

Wildlife  agencies  consultation 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-2150  to  pro- 
vide for  advance  consiUtation  with  the  nsh 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  with  State  WUd- 
life agencies  before  the  beginning  of  any 
Federal  program  involving  the  use  of  pesti- 


cides or  other  chemicals  designed  for  mass 
biological  control. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  the 
WUdemess  Act  of  1963. 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments. 

1962 

LXGISIATION 

Anthracite  conservation 
Senator  Scott  introduced  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  1955  act  and  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  national  anthracite  coal  resources  pro- 
grams. 

Tocks  Island  national  recreation  area 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3530  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Tocks  island 
National  Recreation  Area.  The  bUl  was  in- 
troduced in  a  subsequent  Congress  enacted 
into  law  1965. 

Susquehanna  River  basin 
Senator   Scott   co-sponsored   this   biU   to 
create  a  regional  intergovernmental  compact 
relating  to  the   Susquehanna  River  Basin. 

1961 

LEGISLATION 

National  wilderness  preservation  system 

Senat<H'  Scott  co-sponsored  8-174  to  estab- 
lish a  National  WUdemess  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. 

Public  hearings  on  air  pollution 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-455  to  pro- 
vide for  public  hearings  on  air  pollution 
problems. 

Delaware  River  Basin 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-856  to  create 
a  regional  inter-governmental  compact  for 
the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

iVational  fuels  study 

Senator  Scott  co-^>onsored  S.  Res.  105  to 
create  a  special  committee  to  study  the  na- 
tional fuels  picture. 

Water  resources  planning 

Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  8-1629  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
comprehensive  water  resources  planning. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  for  ratification  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty. 

Senator  Scott  voted  to  ratify  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  lor  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution of  the  Sea  by  OU. 

Senator  Scott  supported  passage  of  a  blU 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  wetlands  for  the 
conservation  of  migratory  birds. 

Senator  Scott  voted  in  favor  of  S-174  which 
established  a  National  WUderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

1960 

LEGISLATION 

Air  pollution 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-3108  to  pro- 
vide for  public  hearings  on  air  pcrilution  prob- 
lems of  more  than  local  significance,  and  to 
extend  the  duration  of  the  Federal  Air  Pcd- 
lution  Control  Law. 

Fort  Necessity  battlefield  site 
Senator  Scott  Introduced  8-3438  to  pro- 
vide additional  land  for  the  battlefield  site. 

VOTES 

Senator  Scott  voted  to  Increase  Interior 
Department  appropriations  and  provide  more 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  wildlife  pres- 
ervation and  public  recreation  faculties. 
1959 

LEGISLATION 

Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-548  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Great  Lakes 
River  Basin  C<Hnpact. 
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study  of  strip  mining  in  the  United  States 
Senator  Scott  introduced  S-1097  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study 
strip  mining  operations  and  report  Ills  find- 
ings to  Congress. 

Marine  sciences 
Senator  Scott  co-sponsored  S-2692  to  pro- 
vide a  10  year  program  of  research  and  con- 
struction designed  to  advance   the  marine 
sciences. 


LEGAL  RIGHTS  FOR  NATURAL 
OBJECTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  having  just 
read  through  a  most  enjoyable  and  in- 
formative law  review  article,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  it  with  the  Senate. 

In  'Should  Trees  Have  Standing? — 
Toward  Legal  Rights  for  Natural  Ob- 
jects," reprinted  from  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Law  Review,  vol.  45.  No.  2,  1972, 
the  author.  Prof.  Christopher  D.  Stone, 
presents  several  thought-provoking  argu- 
ments for  expanding  the  concept  of 
standing  to  sue  in  environmental  protec- 
tion cases.  Among  other  readers.  Justice 
Douglas  has  found  the  article  persuasive, 
citing  it  with  approval  in  his  eloquent 
dissent  in  the  recently  decided  Siena 
Club  against  Morton. 

Several  of  the  problems  of  existing  en- 
vironmental litigation  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessor Stone  are  also  addressed  in  S.  1032, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1971.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  reported  to  the  full  committee 
an  amended  version  of  the  bill.  While  the 
solutions  of  the  bill  and  those  advocated 
by  Professor  Stone  differ  to  some  degree, 
the  thrust  of  the  two  approaches  is 
similar. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Stone's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  dis- 
cussion of  these  concepts  and  of  provid- 
ing for  anyone  who  wishes  it  a  most  de- 
lightful reading  experience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Saotixo  Tkxbs  Havs  Standing? — Towako 

LiEGAi.  Rights  fob  Natvral  Objects 

(By  Christopher  D.  Stone*) 

XNTRODUCTION:   the  T7NTH1NKABI.E 

In  Descent  of  Man,  Darwin  observes  that 
the  history  of  man's  moral  development  has 
been  a  continual  extension  in  the  objects  of 
his  "social  instincts  and  sympathies."  Orig- 
inally each  man  had  regard  only  for  himself 
and  those  of  a  very  narrow  circle  about  him; 
later,  he  came  to  regard  more  and  more  "not 
only  the  welfare,  but  the  happiness  of  all  his 
fellowmen":  then  "bis  sympathies  became 
more  tender  and  widely  diffused,  extending 
to  men  of  all  races,  to  the  imbecile,  maimed, 
and  other  useless  members  of  society,  and 
finally  to  the  lower  animals.  .  .  ."> 

The  history  of  the  law  suggests  a  parallel 
development.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  pure 
Hobbesian  state  of  nature,  in  which  no 
"rights"  existed  except  in  the  vacant  sense 
of  each  man's  "right  to  self-defense."  But  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  so  far  as  the  earliest 
"families"  (Including  extended  kinship 
groups  and  clans)  were  concerned,  everyone 
outside  the  family  was  suspect,  alien,  rlght- 
less.'  And  even  within  the  family,  persons 
w«  presently  regard  as  the  natural  holders  of 
at  least  some  rights  had  none.  Take,  for  ex- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ample,  children.  We  know  something  of  the 
early  rights-status  of  children  from  the 
widespread  practice  of  Infanticide — especial- 
ly of  the  deformed  and  fempJe.«  (Senlcide,* 
as  among  the  North  American  Indians,  was 
the  corresponding  rightlessness  of  the  aged)  .^ 
Maine  tells  us  that  as  late  as  the  Patria 
Potestas  of  the  Romans,  the  father  had  fus 
vitae  necisque — the  power  of  life  and  death — 
over  his  children.  A  fortiori,  Maine  writes,  he 
had  power  of  "uncontrolled  corporal  chas- 
tisement; he  can  modify  their  personal  con- 
dition at  pleasure;  he  can  give  a  wife  to  his 
son;  he  can  give  his  daughter  In  marriage; 
he  can  divorce  his  children  of  either  sex; 
he  can  transfer  them  to  another  family  by 
adoption;  and  he  can  sell  them."  The  child 
was  less  than  a  person:  an  object,  a  thing." 

The  legal  rights  of  children  have  long  since 
been  recognized  in  principle,  and  are  still  ex- 
panding in  practice.  Witness,  just  within  re- 
cent time.  In  re  Gaultp  guaranteeing  basic 
constitutional  protections  to  Juvenile  de- 
fendants, and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970.' 
We  have  been  making  persons  of  children  al- 
though they  were  not,  in  law.  always  so.  And 
we  have  done  the  same,  albeit  Imperfectly 
some  would  say,  with  prisoners,"  aliens, 
women  (especially  of  the  married  variety), 
the  insane,'"  Blacks,  foetuses,"  and  Indians. 

Nor  is  It  only  matter  in  human  form  that 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  possessor 
of  rights.  The  world  of  the  lawyer  Is  peopled 
with  inanimate  right-holders:  trusts,  cor- 
porations, joint  ventures,  municlijalltles. 
Subchapter  R  partnerships.'-  and  nation- 
states,  to  mention  Just  a  few.  Ships,  still 
referred  to  by  courts  in  the  feminine  gen- 
der, have  long  had  an  independent  jural  life, 
often  with  striking  consequences.'^  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  cor- 
poration having  "its"  own  rights,  and  being 
a  "person"  and  "citizen"  for  so  many  stat- 
utory and  constitutional  purposes,  that  we 
forget  how  Jarring  the  notion  was  to  early 
Jurists.  "That  invisible.  Intangible  and  arti- 
ficial being,  that  mere  legal  entity"  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  wrote  of  the  corporation 
in  Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Deveaux  '< — 
could  a  suit  be  be  brought  in  its  name?  Ten 
years  later,  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case.'=  he  was  still  refusing  to  let  pass  un- 
noticed the  wonder  of  an  entity  "existing 
only  in  contemplation  of  law."  >•  Yet,  long 
before  Marshall  worried  over  the  personify- 
ing of  ihe  modern  corporation,  the  best  me- 
dieval legal  scholars  had  spent  hundreds  of 
years  struggling  with  the  notion  of  the  legal 
nature  of  those  great  public  "corporate 
bodies, '  the  Church  and  the  State.  How 
could  they  exist  In  law,  as  entitles  tran- 
scending the  living  Pope  and  King?  It  was 
clear  how  a  king  could  bind  himself — on  his 
honor — by  a  treaty.  But  when  the  king  died, 
what  was  it  that  was  burdened  with  the 
obligations  of,  and  claimed  the  rights  un- 
der, the  treaty  his  tangible  hand  had 
signed?  "Hie  medieval  mind  saw  (what  we 
have  lost  our  capacity  to  see)  *'  how  un- 
thinkable it  was,  and  worked  out  the  most 
elaborate  conceits  and  fallacies  to  serve  as 
anthropomorphic  flesh  for  the  Univenal 
Church  and  the  Universe  Emplre.>^ 

It  Is  this  note  of  the  unthinkable  that  I 
want  to  dwell  upon  for  a  moment.  Through- 
out legal  history,  each  successive  extension  of 
rights  to  some  new  entity  has  been,  thereto- 
fore, a  bit  unthinkable.  We  are  inclined  to 
suppose  the  rightlessness  of  rlghtless 
"things"  to  be  a  decree  of  Nature,  not  a  legal 
convention  acting  in  support  of  feme  status 
quo.  It  Is  thus  that  we  defer  considering  the 
choices  Involved  in  all  their  moral,  social, 
and  economic  dimensions.  And  so  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  could  straJght-faced- 
ly  tell  us  in  Dred  Scott  that  Blacks  had 
been  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship  "as  a 
subordinate  and  inferior  class  of  beings,  who 
had  been  subjugated  by  the  dominant 
race.  .  .  ."" 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  highest 


court  in  California  explained  that  Chinese 
bad  not  the  right  to  testify  against  white 
men  in  criminal  matters  because  they  were 
"a  race  of  people  whom  nature  has  marked 
as  inferior,  and  who  are  Incapable  of  prog- 
ress or  intellectual  development  beyond  a 
certain  point  .  .  .  between  whom  and  our- 
selves nature  has  placed  an  Impassable  dif- 
ference." =»  The  popular  conception  of  the  Jew 
in  the  13th  Century  contributed  to  a  law 
which  treated  them  as  "men  ferae  naturae, 
protected  by  a  quasi-forest  law.  Like  the  roe 
and  the  deer,  they  form  an  order  apart."  -' 
Recall,  too.  that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  foetus  was  'like  the  roe  and  the  deer." 
In  an  early  suit  attempting  to  establish  a 
wrongful  death  action  on  behalf  of  a  negli- 
gently killed  foetus  (now  widely  accepted 
practice) ,  Holmes,  then  on  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  seems  to  have  thought  it 
simply  Inconceivable  "that  a  man  might  owe 
a  civU  duty  and  Incur  a  conditional  prospec- 
tive liability  in  tort  to  one  not  yet  In 
being."  =2  The  first  woman  In  Wisconsin  who 
thought  she  might  have  a  right  to  practice 
law  was  told  that  she  did  not,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"The  law  of  nature  destines  and  qualifies 
the  female  sex  for  the  bearing  and  nurture 
of  the  cbUdren  of  our  race  and  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  homes  of  the  world  .  .  .  .  lAJll 
ilfe-long  callings  of  women.  Inconsistent  with 
these  radical  and  sacred  duties  of  their  sex. 
as  is  the  profession  of  the  law.  are  departures 
from  the  order  of  nature;  and  when  volun- 
tary, treason  against  it  ...  .  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  womanhood,  its  gentle  graces,  its 
quick  sensibility.  Its  tender  susceptibility,  its 
purity,  its  delicacy,  its  emotional  impulses, 
its  subordination  of  hard  reason  to  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  are  surely  not  quallficaitous 
for  forensic  strife.  Nature  has  tempered  wom- 
an as  little  for  the  Juridical  conflicts  of  the 
court  room,  as  for  the  physical  conflicts  of 
the  battle  field  ....«" 

The  fact  is.  that  each  time  there  Is  a  move- 
ment to  confer  rights  onto  some  new  "entity," 
the  proposal  is  bound  to  sound  odd  or  fright- 
ening or  laughable.*"  This  is  partly  because 
txntll  the  rlghtless  thing  receives  its  rights, 
we  cannot  see  it  as  anything  but  a  thing  for 
the  use  of  "us" — those  who  are  holding  rights 
at  the  time."  In  this  vein,  what  is  striking 
about  the  Wisconsin  case  above  is  that  the 
court,  for  all  its  talk  about  women,  so  clearly 
was  never  able  to  see  women  as  they  are  (and 
might  become) .  AU  it  could  see  was  the  popu- 
lar "Idealized"  version  of  on  object  it  needed. 
Such  is  the  way  the  slave  South  looked  upon 
the  Black.>°  There  Is  something  of  a  seamless 
web  involved:  there  will  be  resistance  to  giv- 
ing the  thing  "rights"  until  it  can  be  seen 
and  valued  for  itself;  yet.  it  U  hard  to  see  it 
and  value  it  for  itself  until  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  give  it  "rights" — which  is  almost 
inevitably  going  to  sound  Inconceivable  to  a 
large  group  of  people. 

The  reason  for  this  little  discourse  on  the 
unthinkable,  the  reader  must  know  by  now, 
if  only  from  the  title  of  the  paper.  I  am  quite 
seriously  proposing  that  we  give  legal  rights 
to  forests,  oceana,  rivers  and  other  so-called 
"natural  objects"  in  the  environment — 
Indeed,  to  the  natural  environment  as  a 
whole." 

As  strange  as  such  a  notion  may  sound, 
it  is  neither  fanciful  nor  devoid  of  opera- 
tional content.  In  fact.  I  do  not  think  It 
wotild  be  a  misdescripUon  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  law  to  say  that  we  are  already 
on  the  verge  of  assigning  some  such  rights, 
although  we  have  not  faced  up  to  what  we 
are  doing  in  those  particular  terms."  We 
should  do  so  now,  and  begin  to  explore  the 
implications  such  a  notion  woiUd  hold. 

TOWAK)  RIGHTS  FOB  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Now,  to  say  that  the  natural  environment 
should  have  rights  is  not  to  say  anything  as 
silly  as  that  no  one  should  be  aUowed  to  cut 
down  a  tree.  We  say  human  beings  have 
rights,  but — at  least  as  of  the  time  of  this 
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writing — they  can  be  executed.^*  Corpora- 
tions have  rights,  but  they  cannot  plead  the 
fifth  amendment;  *»  In  re  Gault  gave  IB- 
year-olds  certain  rights  in  juvenile  proceed- 
ings, but  it  did  not  give  them  the  right  to 
vote.  Thus,  to  say  that  the  environment 
should  have  rights  is  not  to  say  that  it 
should  have  every  right  we  can  imagine,  or 
even  the  same  body  of  rights  as  hiunan 
beings  have.  Nor  is  it  to  say  that  everything 
in  the  environment  should  have  the  same 
rights  as  every  other  thing  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

What  the  granting  of  rights  does  involve 
has  two  sides  to  it.  The  first  involves  what 
might  be  called  the  legal -operational  as- 
pects; the  second,  the  psychic  and  soclo- 
psychic  aspects.  I  shall  deal  with  these  as- 
pects In  turn. 

THE  legal-operational  aspects 
What  it  means  to  be  a  holder  of  legal  rights 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  generally 
accepted  standard  for  how  one  ought  to  \ise 
the  term  "legal  rights."  Let  me  indicate  how 
I  shall  be  using  it  in  this  piece. 

First  and  most  obviously,  if  the  term  is 
to  have  any  content  at  all,  an  entity  cannot 
be  said  to  hold  a  legal  right  unless  and  until 
some  public  authoritative  body  is  prepared 
to  give  some  amount  of  review  to  actions 
that  are  colorably  inconsistent  with  that 
"right."  For  example,  if  a  student  can  be 
expelled  from  a  university  and  cannot  get 
any  public  ofBcial,  even  a  Judge  or  adminis- 
trative agent  at  the  lowest  level,  either  (1) 
to  require  the  university  to  Justify  its  ac- 
tions (if  only  to  the  extent  of  filling  out  an 
affidavit  alleging  that  the  expulsion  "was  not 
whoUy  arbitrary  and  capricious")  or  (11)  to 
compel  the  university  to  accord  the  student 
some  procedural  safeguards  (a  hearing,  right 
to  counsel,  right  to  have  notice  of  charges), 
then  the  minimum  requirements  for  saving 
that  the  student  lias  a  legal  right  to  his 
education  do  not  exist.™ 

But  for  a  thing  to  be  o  holder  of  legal 
rights,  something  more  is  needed  than  that 
some  authoritative  body  wUl  review  the  ac- 
tions aind  processes  of  those  who  threaten  it. 
As  I  shall  xise  the  term,  "holder  of  legal 
rights,"  each  of  three  additional  criteria  must 
be  satisfied.  All  three,  one  wUl  observe,  go 
towards  making  a  thing  count  Jurally — to 
have  a  legally  recognized  worth  and  dignity 
in  its  own  right,  and  not  merely  to  serve  as 
a  means  to  benefit  "us"  (whoever  the  con- 
temporary group  of  rights-holders  may  be). 
They  are,  first,  that  the  thing  can  institute 
legal  actions  at  its  behest;  second,  that  in 
determining  the  granting  of  legal  relief,  the 
court  must  take  injury  to  it  Into  account; 
and,  third,  that  relief  must  ran  to  the  benefit 
of  it. 

To  illustrate,  even  as  between  two  societies 
that  condone  slavery  there  Is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  S,,  In  which  a  master  can 
(if  he  chooses),  go  to  court  and  collect  re- 
duced chattel  value  damages  from  someone 
who  has  beaten  his  slave,  and  S,.  in  which, 
the  slave  can  institute  the  proceedings  him- 
self for  his  own  recovery,  damages  being 
measured  by,  say,  his  pain  and  suffering.  No- 
tice that  neither  society  is  so  structured  as 
to  leave  wholly  unprotected  the  slave's  in- 
terests in  not  being  beaten.  But  in  S,  as  op- 
posed to  S,  there  are  three  operationally  sig- 
nificant advantages  that  the  slave  has,  and 
these  make  the  slave  in  5,,  albeit  a  slave,  a 
holder  of  rights.  Or,  again,  compare  two  so- 
cieties. Sj,  in  which  pre-natal  Injury  to  a 
Uve-bom  child  gives  a  right  of  action  against 
the  tortfeasor  at  the  mother's  instance,  for 
the  mother's  benefit,  on  the  basis  of  the 
mother's  mental  angiflsh,  and  5,,  which  gives 
the  child  a  suit  in  its  own  name  (through  a 
guardian  ad  Iff  em)  for  its  own  recovery,  for 
damages  to  it. 
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When  I  say,  then,  that  at  common  law 
"natural  objects"  are  not  holders  of  legal 
rights.  I  am  not  simply  remarking  what  we 
would  all  accept  as  obvious.  I  mean  to  em- 
phMlze  three  specific  legal-operational  ad- 
vantages that  the  environment  lacks,  leaving 
it  in  the  position  of  the  slave  and  the  foetus 
in  S,,  rather  than  the  slave  and  foetus  of  S.^. 

The  rightlessness  of  natural  objects  at 
common  law 

Consider,  for  example,  the  common  law's 
posture  toward  the  pollution  of  a  stream. 
True,  courts  have  always  been  able.  In  some 
circumstances,  to  issue  orders  that  will  stop 
the  pollution — just  as  the  legal  system  in  S, 
is  so  structured  as  incidentally  to  discourage 
beating  slaves  and  being  reckless  around 
pregnant  women.  But  the  stream  Itself  is 
fundamentally  rlghtless,  with  implications 
that  deserve  careful  reconsideration. 

The  first  sense  in  which  the  stream  Is  not 
a  rights-holder  has  to  do  with  standing.  The 
stream  itself  has  none.  So  far  as  the  common 
law  is  concerned,  there  is  in  general  no  way 
to  challenge  the  polluter's  actions  save  at 
the  behest  of  a  lower  riparian — another 
human  being — able  to  show  an  invasion  of 
his  rights.  This  conception  of  the  riparian 
as  the  holder  of  the  right  to  bring  suit  has 
more  than  theoretical  interest.  The  lower 
riparians  may  simply  not  care  about  the 
pollution.  They  themselves  may  be  polluting, 
and  not  wish  to  stir  up  legal  waters.  They 
may  be  economically  dependent  on  their 
polluting  neighbor.'!  And,  of  course,  when 
they  discount  the  value  of  winning  by  the 
costs  of  bringing  suit  and  the  chances  of 
success,  the  action  may  not  seem  worth 
undertaking.  Consider,  for  example,  that 
while  the  polluter  might  be  injuring  100 
downstream  riparians  910.000  a  year  in  the 
aggregate,  each  riparian  separately  might  be 
suffering  injury  only  to  the  extent  of  $100 — 
possibly  not  enough  for  any  one  of  them  to 
want  to  press  suit  by  himself,  or  even  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  cost  of  securing  co-plain- 
tiffs to  make  it  worth  everyone's  while.  This 
hesltance  will  be  especially  likely  when  the 
potential  plaintiffs  consider  the  biurdens  the 
law  puts  in  their  way.'"  proving  e.g.,  specific 
damages,  the  "unreasonableness"  of  de- 
fendant's use  of  the  water,  the  fact  that 
practicable  means  of  abatement  exist,  and 
overcoming  difficulties  raised  by  issues  sucii 
Joint  casuallty.  right  to  pollute  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  so  forth.  Even  In  states  which,  like 
California,  sought  to  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties by  empowering  the  attorney-general  to 
sue  for  abatement  of  pollution  In  limited 
instances,  the  power  has  been  sparingly  In- 
voked and,  when  Invoked,  narrowly  con- 
strued by  the  courts.*" 

The  second  sense  in  which  the  common  law 
denies  "rights"  to  natural  objects  has  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  the  merits  are  decided 
in  those  cases  in  which  someone  is  competent 
and  willing  to  establish  standing.  At  its  more 
primitive  levels,  the  system  protected  the 
"rights"  of  the  property  owning  human  with 
minimal  weighing  of  any  values:  "Cujus  est 
solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  coelum  et  ad 
infernos."'*  Today  we  have  come  more  and 
more  to  make  balances — but  only  such  as  will 
adjust  the  economic  best  interests  of  identi- 
fiable himians.  For  example,  continuing  with 
the  case  of  streams,  there  are  commentators 
who  speak  of  a  "general  rule"  that  "a  riparian 
owner  Is  legally  entitled  to  have  the  stream 
flow  by  his  land  with  Its  quality  unimpaired" 
and  observe  that  "an  upper  owner  has,  prima 
facie,  no  right  to  pollute  the  water."  '^ 

Such  a  doctrine,  if  strictly  invoked,  would 
protect  the  stream  absolutely  whenever  a 
suit  was  brought;  but  obviously,  to  look 
around  us,  the  law  does  not  work  that  way. 
Almost  everywhere  there  are  doctrinal 
qtialiflcations  on  riparian  "rights"  to  an 
unpolluted  stream.'"*  Although  these  rules 
vary  from  Jtirisdiction  to  Jurisdiction,  and 
upon  whether  one  is  suing  for  an  equitable 


injunction  or  for  damages,  what  they  all 
have  in  common  is  some  sort  of  balancing. 
'Whether  under  language  of  "reasonable 
methods  to  use,"  "balance  of  convenience"  or 
"the  public  interest  doctrine.""  what  the 
courts  are  balancing,  with  varying  degrees  of 
directness,  are  the  economic  hardships  on  the 
upper  riparian  (or  dependent  community)  of 
abating  the  pollution  vls-a-vLs  the  economic 
hardships  of  continued  pollution  on  the 
lower  riparians.  'What  does  not  weigh  in  the 
balance  is  the  damage  to  the  stream,  its 
fish  and  turtles  and  "lower"  life.  So  long  as 
the  natural  environment  itself  is  rlghtless, 
these  are  not  matters  for  judicial  cognizance. 
Thus,  we  find  the  highest  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania refusing  to  stop  a  coal  company  from 
discharging  polluted  mine  water  into  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Lackawana  River  l>ecause  a 
plaintiff's  "grievance  is  for  a  mere  personal 
inconvenience;  and  . . .  mere  private  personal 
inconveniences  .  .  .  must  yield  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  great  public  industry,  which  al- 
though in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation, 
subserves  a  great  public  interest.""  The 
stream  itself  is  lost  sight  of.  "a  quantitative 
compromise  between  two  confiictlng  in- 
terests." ="• 

The  third  way  in  which  the  common  law 
makes  natural  objects  rlghtless  has  to  do 
with  who  is  regarded  as  the  beneficiary  of  a 
favorable  judgment.  Here,  too,  it  makes  a 
considerable  difference  that  it  Is  not  the 
natural  object  that  counts  in  its  own  right. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  let  me  begin  by  ob- 
serving that  it  makes  perfectly  good  sense  to 
speak  of,  and  ascertain,  the  legal  damage  to 
a  natural  object,  if  only  in  the  s»nse  of 
"making  it  whole"  with  respect  to  the  most 
obvious  factors.*'  The  costs  of  making  a 
forest  whole,  for  example,  would  include  the 
costs  of  reseedlng.  repairing  watersheds,  re- 
stocking wildlife — the  sorts  of  costs  the  For- 
est Service  undergoes  after  fire.  Making 
a  polluted  stream  whole  would  include  the 
costs  of  restocking  with  fish,  water-fowl,  and 
other  animal  and  vegetable  life,  dredging, 
washing  out  Impurities,  establishing  natural 
and /or  artificial  aerating  agents,  and  so 
forth.  Now.  what  is  important  to  note  is 
that,  under  our  present  system,  even  :f  a 
plaintiff  riparian  wins  a  water  pollution  suit 
for  damages,  no  money  goes  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  stream  Itself  to  repair  its  damages." 
This  omission  has  the  further  effect  that,  at 
most,  the  law  confronts  a  polluter  with  what 
it  takes  to  make  the  plaintiff  riparians  whole: 
this  may  be  far  less  than  the  damages  to  the 
stream,"  but  not  so  much  as  to  force  the 
polluter  to  desist. 

For  example,  it  Is  easy  to  imagine  a  pol- 
luter whose  activities  damage  a  stream  to  the 
extent  of  $10,000  annually,  although  the  ag- 
gregate damage  to  all  the  riparian  plaintiffs 
who  come  into  the  suit  is  only  $3000.  If  $3000 
is  less  than  the  cost  to  the  polluter  of  shut- 
ting down,  or  making  the  requisite  tech- 
nological changes,  he  might  prefer  to  pay  off 
the  damages  (i.e..  the  legally  cognizable 
damages)  and  continue  to  pollute  the 
stream.  Similarly,  even  if  the  jurisdiction 
Issues  an  injunction  at  the  plaintiffs'  behest 
(rather  than  to  order  payment  of  damages) . 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  plaintiffs  from 
"selling  out"  the  stream,  i.e..  agreeing  to  dis- 
solve or  not  enforce  the  injunction  at  some 
price  (In  the  example  above,  somewhere  be- 
tween plaintiffs'  damages — $3000 — and  de- 
fendant's next  best  economic  alternative). 
Indeed.  I  take  It  this  is  exactly  what  Learned 
Hand  had  in  mind  in  an  opinion  In  which, 
after  issuing  an  anti-pollution  injunction,  he 
suggests  that  the  defendant  "make  its  peace 
with  the  plaintiff  as  best  It  can."  "  What  is 
meant  is  a  peace  between  them,  and  not 
amongst  them  and  the  river. 

I  ought  to  make  clear  at  this  point  that  the 
common  law  as  it  affects  streams  and  rivers, 
which  I  have  been  using  as  an  example  so  far, 
is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  law  affecting 
other    environmental    objects.    Indeed,   one 
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would  b«  hard  pressed  to  say  that  there  was 
a  "typical"  environmental  object,  so  far  as 
Its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  law  Is  con- 
cerned. There  are  some  differences  In  the 
law  applicable  to  all  the  varloiis  resources 
that  are  held  in  common:  rivers,  lakes, 
oceans,  dunes,  air,  streams  (surface  and  sub- 
terranean),  beaches,  and  so  forth.*'  And  there 
is  an  even  greater  difference  as  between  these 
traditional  communal  resources  on  the  one 
hand,  and  natural  objects  on  traditionally 
private  land,  e.g.,  the  pond  on  the  farmer's 
field,  or  the  stand  of  trees  on  the  subur- 
banite's lawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  there  be 
these  differences  which  would  make  it  fatu- 
ous to  generalize  about  a  law  of  the  natural 
environment,  most  of  these  differences  simply 
underscore  the  points  made  in  the  instance 
of  rivers  and  streams.  None  of  the  natural 
objects,  whether  held  in  common  or  situated 
on  private  land,  has  any  of  the  three  criteria 
of  a  rights-holder.  They  have  no  standing 
In  their  own  right;  their  unique  damages  do 
not  count  in  determining  outcome;  and  they 
are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  awards.  In  such 
fashion,  these  objects  have  traditionally  been 
regarded  by  the  common  law,  and  even  by  all 
but  the  most  recent  legislation,  as  objects 
for  man  to  conquer  and  master  and  use — in 
such  a  way  as  the  law  once  looked  upon 
"man's"  relationships  to  African  Negroes. 
Even  where  special  measures  have  been  taken 
to  conserve  them,  as  by  seasons  on  game  and 
limits  on  timber  cutting,  the  dominant  mo- 
tive has  been  to  conserve  them  for  us — for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
hiunan  beings.  Conservationists,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  are  generally  reluctant  to  main- 
tain otherwise.*'  As  the  name  implies,  they 
want  to  conserve  and  guarantee  our  con- 
sumption and  our  enjoyment  of  these  other 
Living  things.  In  their  own  right,  natural 
objects  have  counted  for  little,  in  law  as  in 
popular  movements. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  however,  the 
rightlessness  of  the  natural  environment  can 
and  should  change;  it  already  shows  some 
signs  of  doing  so. 

Toward  having  standing  in  its  ovon  right 

It  is  not  inevitable,  nor  Is  it  wise,  that 
natural  objects  should  have  no  rights  to  seek 
redress  In  their  own  behalf.  It  Is  no  answer  to 
say  that  streams  and  forests  cannot  have 
standing  because  streams  and  forests  cannot 
speak.  Corporations  cannot  speak  either;  nor 
can  states,  estates.  Infants,  Incompetents, 
municipalities  or  universities.  Lawyers  speak 
for  them,  as  they  customarily  do  for  the  or- 
dinary citizen  with  legal  problems.  One  ought 
I  think,  to  handle  the  legal  problems  of  nat- 
ural objects  as  one  does  the  problems  of  le- 
gal Incompetents — human  beings  who  have 
become  vegetable.  If  a  human  being  shows 
Blgna  of  becoming  senile  and  has  affairs  that 
he  Is  de  jure  incompetent  to  manage,  those 
concerned  with  his  well  being  make  such  a 
showing  to  the  court,  and  someone  Is  des- 
ignated by  the  cotvt  with  the  authority  to 
manage  the  Incompetent's  affairs.  The  guar- 
dian "  (or  "conservator"  *'  or  "committee"  ** — 
the  terminology  varies)  then  represents  the 
incompetent  In  his  legal  affairs.  Courts  make 
similar  appointments  when  a  corporation  has 
become  "Incompetent" — they  appoint  a  trus- 
tee In  bankruptcy  or  reorganization  to  over- 
see its  affairs  and  speak  for  it  in  court  when 
that  becomes  necessary. 

On  a  parity  of  reasoning,  we  should  have  a 
system  In  which,  when  a  friend  of  a  natitral 
object  perceives  It  to  be  endangered,  he  can 
apply  to  a  court  for  the  creation  of  a  guard- 
ianship.** Perhaps  we  already  have  the  ma- 
chinery to  do  so.  California  law,  for  example, 
defines  an  incompetent  as  "and  person, 
whether  Insane  c»'  not.  who  by  reason  of  old 
age,  disease,  weakness  of  mind,  or  other  cause, 
18  unable,  unassisted,  properly  to  manage  and 
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take  caie  of  himself  or  his  properlj,  and  by 
reason  thereof  is  likely  to  be  deceived  or  Im- 
posed upon  by  artful  or  designing  persons."  "> 
Of  course,  to  urge  a  court  that  an  endangered 
river  is  "a  person"  under  this  provision  will 
call  for  lawyers  as  bold  and  Imag^lnatlve  as 
those  who  convinced  the  Supreme  Court  that 
a  railroad  corporation  was  a  "person"  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  a  constitutional 
provision  theretofore  generally  thought  of 
as  designed  to  secure  the  rights  of  freed- 
men."  (As  this  article  was  going  to  press. 
Professor  Bym  of  Fordham  petitioned  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  to  appoint  him  le- 
gal guardian  for  an  unrelated  foetus  sched- 
uled for  abortion  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bring 
a  class  action  on  behalf  of  all  foetuses  simi- 
larly situated  In  New  York  City's  18  munici- 
pal hospitals.  Judge  Holtzman  granted  the 
petition  of  guardianship.")  If  such  an  argu- 
ment based  on  present  statutes  should  fail, 
special  environmental  legislation  could  be  en- 
acted along  traditional  guardianship  lines. 
Such  provisions  could  provide  for  guardian- 
ship both  in  the  Instance  of  public  natural 
objects  and  also,  perhaps  with  slightly  dif- 
ferent standards,  in  the  Instance  of  natural 
objects  on  "private"  land." 

The  potential  "friends"  that  such  a  statu- 
tory scheme  wotUd  require  will  hardly  be 
lacking.  The  Sierra  Club,  Environmental 
Defense  Funds,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Counsel,  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  are  just  some  of  the  many 
groups  which  have  manifested  unflagging 
dedication  to  the  environment  and  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  capable  of  mar- 
shaling the  requisite  technical  experts  and 
lawyers.  If,  for  example,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  should  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  company's  strip  mining  operations 
might  be  irreparably  destroying  the  ecolog- 
ical balance  of  large  tracts  of  land.  It  could, 
under  this  procedure,  apply  to  the  court  in 
which  the  lands  were  situated  to  be  ap- 
pointed guardian."  As  guardian,  it  might 
be  given  rights  of  inspection  (or  visitation) 
to  determine  and  bring  to  the  court's  atten- 
tion a  fuller  finding  on  the  land's  condition. 
If  there  were  Indications  that  under  the  sub- 
stantive law  some  redress  might  be  avaUable 
on  the  land's  behalf,  then  the  guardian 
would  bp  entitled  to  raise  the  land's  rights  in 
the  land's  name,  i.e.,  without  having  to 
make  the  roundabout  and  often  unavailing 
demonstration,  discussed  below,  that  the 
"rights"  of  the  club's  members  were  being 
Invaded.  Guardians  would  also  be  looked  to 
fur  a  host  of  other  protective  tasks,  e.g., 
monitoring  effluents  (and/or  monitoring  the 
monitors) .  and  representing  their  "wards"  at 
legislative  and  administrative  hearings  on 
such  matters  as  the  setting  of  state  water 
quality  standards.  Procedures  exist,  and 
can  be  strengthened,  to  move  a  court  for  the 
removal  and  substitution  of  guardians,  for 
conflicts  of  Interest  or  for  other  reasons,^  as 
well  as  for  the  termination  of  the  guardian- 
ship.'* 

In  point  of  fact,  there  Is  a  movement  in 
the  law  toward  giving  the  environment  the 
benefits  of  standing,  although  not  in  a  man- 
ner as  satisfactory  as  the  guardianship  ap- 
proach. What  I  am  referring  to  is  the  marked 
liberalization  of  traditional  standing  re- 
quiremental  action  groups  have  challenged 
federal  government  action.  Scenic  Hudson 
Preservation  Conference  v.  fPC"  is  a  good 
example  of  this  development.  There,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  had  granted  New 
York's  Consolidated  Edison  a  license  to  con- 
struct a  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Hudson 
River  at  Storm  King  Mountain.  The  grant 
of  license  had  been  opposed  by  conservation 
Interests  on  the  grounds  that  the  transmis- 
sion lines  would  be  unsightly,  fish  would  be 
destroyed,  and  native  traUs  wotild  be  Inun- 
dated. Two  of  these  conservation  groups, 
-unltied  under  the  name  Scenic  Hudson  Pres- 
ervation Conference,  petitioned  the  Second 
Circuit  to  set  aside  the  grant.  Despite  the 


claim  that  Scenic  Hudson  had  no  standing 
because  it  had  not  made  the  traditional 
claim  "of  any  personal  economic  injury  re- 
siilting  from  the  Commission's  actions,"" 
the  petitions  were  heard,  and  the  case  sent 
back  to  the  Commission.  On  the  standing 
point,  the  court  noted  that  Section  313(b)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  gave  a  right  of  In- 
stituting review  to  any  party  "aggrieved  by 
an  order  issued  by  the  Commission";  ••  it 
thereupon  read  "aggrieved  by"  as  not  limited 
to  those  alleging  the  traditional  personal 
economic  injury,  but  as  broad  enough  to 
Include  "those  who  by  their  activities  and 
conduct  have  exhibited  a  special  Interest"  In 
"the  aesthetic,  conservational,  and  recrea- 
tional aspects  of  power  development.  .  .  .  "  « 
A  similar  reasoning  has  swayed  other  cir- 
cuits to  allow  proposed  actions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  be  challenged  by 
environmental  action  groups  on  the  basis 
of,  e.g..  recreational  and  esthetic  Interests 
of  members.  In  lieu  of  direct  economic  In- 
jury." Only  the  Ninth  Circuit  has  balked, 
and  one  of  these  cases,  involving  the  Sierra 
Club's  attempt  to  challenge  a  Walt  Disney 
development  In  the  Sequoia  National  Forest, 
is  at  the  time  of  this  writing  awaiting  deci- 
sion by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.*' 

Even  If  the  Supreme  Covut  should  reverse 
the  Ninth  Circuit  in  the  Walt  Dlsney-Sequola 
National  Forest  matter,  thereby  encourag- 
ing the  circuits  to  continue  their  trend  to- 
ward liberalized  standing  in  this  area,  there 
are  significant  reasons  to  press  for  the  guard- 
ianship approach  notwithstanding.  For  one 
thing,  the  cases  of  this  sort  have  extended 
standing  on  the  basis  of  Interpretations  of 
specific  federal  statutes — the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Act,"  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act."'  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticlde  Act,"'  and  others.  Such  a 
basis  supports  environmental  suits  only 
where  acts  of  federal  agencies  are  Involved; 
and  even  there,  perhaps,  only  when  there  is 
some  special  statutory  language,  such  as 
"aggrieved  by"  In  the  Federal  Power  Act,  on 
which  the  action  groups  can  rely.  Witness, 
for  example,  Bass  Angler  Sportsman  Society 
V.  United  States  Steel  Corp."  There,  plaintiffs 
used  175  corporate  defendants  located 
throughout  Alabama,  relying  on  33  TT.S.C. 
§  407  (1970).  which  provides: 

"It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  throw,  discharge, 
or  deposit  .  .  .  any  refuse  matter  .  .  .  Into 
any  navigable  water  of  the  United  States,  or 
Into  any  tributary  of  any  navigable  water 
from  which  the  same  shall  float  or  be  washed 
Into  such  navigable  water  .  .  ."" 

Another  section  of  the  Act  provides  that 
one-half  the  fines  shall  be  paid  to  the  per- 
sons or  persons  giving  information  which 
shall  lead  to  a  conviction."  Relying  on  this 
latter  provision,  the  plaintiff  designated  his 
action  a  qui  tarn  action  <"  and  sought  to  en- 
force the  Act  by  Injunction  and  fine.  The 
District  Court  ruled  that.  In  the  absence  of 
express  language  to  the  contrary,  no  one  out- 
side the  Department  of  Justice  had  standing 
to  sue  under  a  criminal  act  and  refused  to 
reach  the  question  of  whether  violations 
were  occurring.™ 

Unlike  the  liberalized  standing  approach, 
the  guardianship  approach  would  secure  an 
effective  voice  for  the  environment  even 
where  federal  administrative  action  and  pub- 
lic-lands and  waters  were  not  Involved.  It 
would  also  allay  one  of  the  fears  courts — 
such  as  the  Ninth  Circuit — have  about  the 
extended  standing  concept:  If  any  ad  hoc 
group  can  spring  up  overnight.  Invoke  some 
"right"  as  universally  claimable  as  the 
esthetic  and  recreational  Interests  of  its 
members  and  thereby  get  into  court,  how  can 
a  flood  of  litigation  be  prevented?  "  If  an  ad 
hoc  committee  loses  a  suit  brought  sub  nom. 
Committee  to  Preserve  our  Trees,  what  hap- 
pens when  its  very  same  members  reorganize 
two  years  later  and  sue  rub  nom.  the  Masaa- 
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pequa  Sylvan  Protection  League?  Is  the  new 
group  bound  by  rea  Judicata?  Class  action 
law  may  be  ciq>able  of  ameliorating  aome  of 
the  more  obvious  problems.  But  even  ao,  court 
economy  might  be  better  served  by  simply 
designating  the  guardian  de  jure  representa- 
tive of  the  natural  object,  with  rights  of  dis- 
cretionary Intervention  by  others,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  natural  object  Is 
•bound"  by  an  adverse  judgment."  The 
guardian  concept,  too,  woxild  provide  the  en- 
dangered natural  object  with  what  the  trus- 
tee in  bankruptcy  provides  the  endangered 
corporation:  a  continuous  supervision  over  a 
period  of  time,  with  a  consequent  deeper 
understanding  of  a  broad  range  of  the  ward's 
problems,  not  Jvist  the  problems  present  in 
one  particular  piece  of  litigation.  It  would 
thus  assxire  the  courts  that  the  plaintiff  has 
the  expertise  and  genuine  adversity  in  press- 
ing a  claim  which  are  the  prerequisites  of 
a  true  "case  or  controversy." 

The  guardianship  approach,  however,  ts  apt 
to  raise  two  objections,  neither  of  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  much  force.  The  first  Is 
that  a  committee  or  guardian  could  not  Judge 
the  needs  of  the  river  or  forest  In  Its  charge; 
indeed,  the  very  concept  of  "needs,"  It  might 
be  said,  could  be  used  here  only  In  the  most 
metaphorical  way.  The  second  objection  Is 
that  such  a  system  would  not  be  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  have:  Is  not  the 
Department  of  Interior  already  such  a  guard- 
Ian  for  public  lands,  and  do  not  most  states 
have  legislation  empowering  their  attorneys 
general  to  seek  relief — in  a  sort  of  porens 
patriae  way — for  such  injuries  as  a  guardian 
might  concern  himself  with? 

As  for  the  first  objection,  natural  objects 
can  communicate  their  wants  (needs)  to  us, 
and  In  ways  that  are  not  terribly  ambiguous. 
I  am  sure  I  can  Judge  with  more  certainty  and 
meaningful ness  whether  and  when  my  lawn 
wants  (needs)  water,  than  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  judge  whether  and  when  the  United 
States  wants  (needs)  to  take  an  appeal  from 
an  adverse  judgment  by  a  lower  court.  The 
lawn  tells  me  that  it  wants  water  by  a  cer- 
tain dryness  of  the  blades  and  soil — Immedi- 
ately obvious  to  the  touch — the  appearance  of 
bald  spots,  yellowing,  and  a  lack  of  springi- 
ness after  being  walked  on;  how  does  "the 
United  States"  communicate  to  the  Attorney 
General?  For  similar  reasons,  the  guardian- 
attorney  for  a  smog-endangered  stand  of 
pines  could  venture  vrtth  more  confidence 
that  his  client  wants  the  smog  stopped,  than 
the  directors  of  a  corporation  can  assert  that 
"the  corporation"  wants  dividends  declared. 
We  make  decisions  on  behalf  of,  and  in  the 
purported  interests  of,  others  every  day;  these 
"others"  are  often  creatures  whose  wants  are 
far  less  verifiable,  and  even  far  more  meta- 
physical In  conception,  than  the  wants  of 
rivers,  trees,  and  land." 

As  for  the  second  objection,  one  can  Indeed 
find  evidence  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
was  conceived  as  a  sort  of  guardian  of  the 
public  lands."  Btit  there  are  two  points  to 
keep  in  mind.  First,  insofar  as  the  Depart- 
ment already  is  an  adequate  guardian  it  is 
only  with  respect  to  the  federal  public  lands 
as  per  Article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.^ Its  guartlianship  includes  neither  local 
public  lands  nor  private  lands.  Second,  to 
judge  from  the  environmentalist  literature 
and  from  the  csises  environmental  action 
groups  have  been  bringing,  the  Department 
Is  itself  one  of  the  bogeys  of  the  environmen- 
tal movement.  (One  thinks  of  the  uneasy 
peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.)  Whether  the  various  charges 
be  right  or  wrong,  one  cannot  help  but  ob- 
serve that  the  Department  has  been  charged 
with  several  Institutional  goals  (never  an 
easy  biutlen) ,  and  Is  currently  looked  to.  for 
action  by  quite  a  variety  of  Interest  groups, 
only  one  of  which  Is  the  environmentalists. 
In  this  context,  a  guardian  outside  the  Instl- 
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tutlon  becomes  especially  valuable.  Besides, 
what  a  person  wants,  fully  to  secure  his 
rights.  Is  the  ability  to  retain  independent 
counsel  even  when,  and  perhaps  espedally 
when,  the  government  is  acting  "for  htm"  In 
a  beneficent  way.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  Social  Security  System 
Is  being  managed  "for  me";  but  I  would  not 
want  to  abdicate  my  right  to  challenge  Its  ac- 
tions as  they  affect  me.  should  the  need 
arise.''*  I  would  not  ask  more  trust  of  national 
forests,  vis-a-vis  the  Department  of  Interior. 
The  same  considerations  apply  In  the  in- 
stance of  local  agencies,  such  as  regional  wa- 
ter pollution  boards,  whose  members'  ex- 
pertise In  pollution  matters  Is  often  all  too 
credible.^ 

The  objection  regarding  the  availability 
of  attorneys-general  as  protectors  of  the  en- 
vironment within  the  existing  structure  is 
somewhat  the  same.  Their  statutory  powers 
are  limited  and  sometimes  unclear.  As  politi- 
cal creatiures.  they  must  exercise  the  discre- 
tion they  have  with  an  eye  toward  advancing 
and  reconciling  a  broad  variety  of  important 
social  goals,  from  preserving  morality  to  in- 
creasing their  jurisdiction's  tax  base.  The 
present  state  of  our  environment,  and  the 
history  of  cautious  application  and  develop- 
ment of  environmental  protection  laws  long 
on  the  books,'^  testifies  that  the  burdens  of 
an  attorney-general's  broad  responsibility 
have  apparently  not  left  much  manpower 
for  the  protection  of  nature.  (C/.  Bass 
Anglers,  above.)  No  doubt,  strengthening 
Interest  In  the  environment  will  increase 
the  zest  of  public  attorneys  even  where,  as 
will  often  be  the  case,  well-represented  cor- 
porate polluters  are  the  quarry.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  has  stepped 
up  entl-poUutlon  activity,  and  ought  to  be 
further  encouraged  In  this  direction.™  The 
statutory  powers  of  the  attorneys-general 
should  be  enlarged,  and  they  should  be 
armed  with  criminal  penalties  made  at  least 
commensurate  with  the  likely  economic 
benefits  of  violating  the  laws.''  On  the  other 
hand,  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
is  Increased  pressure  on  public  law-enforce- 
ment offices  to  give  more  attention  to  a  host 
of  other  problems,  from  crime  "on  the 
streets"  (why  don't  we  say  "in  the  rivers"?) 
to  consumerism  and  school  bussing.  If  the 
environment  Is  not  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle, 
we  would  do  well.  I  think,  to  adopt  the 
guardianship  approach  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard, conceptualizing  major  natural  objects 
as  holders  of  their  own  rights,  ralsable  by  the 
court-appointed  guardian. 

Toward  recognition  of  its  own  injuries 

As  far  as  adjudicating  the  merits  of  a 
controversy  is  concerned,  there  is  also  a  good 
case  to  be  made  for  taking  Into  account 
harm  to  the  environment — ^in  its  own  right. 
As  Indicated  above,  the  traditional  way  of 
deciding  whether  to  issue  Injxinctlons  in  law 
stilts  affecting  the  environment,  at  least 
where  communal  property  is  involved,  has 
been  to  strike  some  sort  of  balance  regard- 
ing the  economic  hardships  on  human 
beings.  Even  recently,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
our  Jurist  most  closely  associated  with  con- 
servation sympathies  in  his  private  life,  was 
deciding  the  propriety  of  a  new  dam  on  the 
basis  of,  among  other  things,  anticipated 
lost  profits  from  fish  catches,  some  912,000,- 
000  annually."  Although  he  decided  to  delay 
the  project  pending  further  findings,  the 
reasoning  seems  unnecessarily  incomplete 
and  compromising.  Why  should  the  environ- 
ment be  of  Importance  only  Indirectly,  as 
lost  profits  to  someone  else?  Why  not  throw 
Into  the  balance  the  cost  to  the  environ- 
ment? 

The  argument  for  "personifying^'  the  en- 
vironment, from  the  point  of  damage  cal- 
culations, can  best  be  demonstrated  from  the 
welfare  economics  position.  Every  well-work- 
ing legal -economic  system  should  be  so 
structured  as  to  confront  each  of  us  vltli 
the  full  costs  that  our  activities  are  Impos- 


ing on  society."  Ideally,  a  paper-mill.  In  de- 
ciding what  to  produce — and  where,  and  by 
what  methods — ought  to  be  forced  to  take 
Into  account  not  only  the  lumber,  acid  and 
labor  that  ite  production  "takee"  from  other 
uses  in  the  society,  but  also  what  costs  al- 
ternative production  plans  will  impose  on 
society  through  pollution.  The  legal  system, 
through  the  law  of  contracts  and  the  crimi- 
nal law,  for  example,  makes  the  mill  con- 
front the  costs  of  the  first  group  of  demands. 
When,  for  exeunple,  the  company's  purchas- 
ing agent  orders  1000  drums  of  acid  from  the 
Z  Contpany,  the  Z  Company  can  bind  the 
mill  to  pay  for  them,  and  thereby  reimburse 
the  society  for  what  the  mill  Is  removing 
from  alternative  uses. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  pollution  costs 
are  concerned,  the  allocative  ideal  begins  to 
break  down,  because  the  traditional  legal  in- 
stitutions have  a  more  difficult  time  "catch- 
ing" and  confronting  us  with  the  full  social 
costs  of  our  activities.  In  the  lakeside  mill 
example,  major  riparian  Interests  might  bring 
an  action,  forcing  a  court  to  weigh  their  ag- 
gregate losses  against  the  costs  to  the  mill 
of  Installing  the  anti-pollution  device.  But 
many  other  interests — and  I  am  speaking  for 
the  moment  of  recognized  bomocentric  in- 
terests— are  too  fragmented  and  perhaps  "too 
remote"  casually  to  warrant  securing  repre- 
sentation and  pressing  for  recovery :  the  peo- 
ple who  own  summer  home<  and  motels,  the 
man  who  sells  fishing  jfKkie  and  bait,  the 
man  who  rents  rowboats.  There  is  no  reason 
not  to  allow  the  lake  to  prove  damages  to 
them  as  the  prima  facie  measure  of  damages 
to  it.  By  doing  so,  we  in  effect  make  the  nat- 
ural object,  through  its  guardian,  a  jural  en- 
tity competent  to  gather  up  these  fragmented 
and  otherwise  unrepresented  damage  claims, 
and  press  them  before  the  court  even  where, 
for  legal  or  practical  reasons,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  pressed  by  traditional  class  ac- 
tion plaintiffs.*^  Indeed,  one  way — the  homo- 
centric  way — to  view  what  1  am  proposing  so 
far,  is  to  view  the  guardian  of  the  natural 
object  as  the  guardian  of  unborn  genera- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  otherwise  unrepre- 
sented, but  distantly  Injured,  contemporary 
bumans."  By  making  the  lake  itself  the  fo- 
cus of  these  damages,  and  "incorporating"  it 
BO  to  speak,  the  legal  system  can  effectively 
take  proof  upon,  and  conlront  the  mill  with, 
a  larger  and  more  representative  measure  of 
the  damages  its  pollution  causes. 

So  far,  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  economist 
friends  (unremlttent  human  chauvinists, 
every  one  of  them ! )  will  have  any  large  quar- 
rel in  principle  with  the  concept.  Many  will 
view  it  as  a  trompe  I'oeil  that  comes  down,  at 
best,  to  effectuate  the  goals  of  the  paragon 
class  action,  or  the  paragon  water  pollution 
control  district.  Where  we  are  apt  to  part 
company  Is  here — I  propose  going  beyond 
gathering  up  the  loose  ends  of  what  most 
people  would  presently  recognize  as  econom- 
ically valid  damages.  The  guardian  would 
urge  before  the  court  Injuries  not  presently 
cognizable — the  death  of  eagles  and  inedible 
crabs,  the  suffering  of  sea  lions,  the  loss  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  of  species  of  commer- 
cially valueless  birds,  the  disappearance  of  a 
wilderness  area.  One  might,  of  course,  speak 
of  the  damages  involved  as  "damages"  to  us 
humans,  and  Indeed,  the  widespread  growth 
of  environmental  groups  shows  that  human 
beings  do  feel  these  losses  But  they  are  not, 
at  present,  economically  measurable  losses: 
how  can  they  have  a  monetary  value  for  the 
guardian  to  prove  in  court? 

The  answer  for  me  Is  simple.  Wherever  It 
carves  out  "property"  rights,  the  legal  sys- 
tem is  engaged  in  the  process  of  creating 
monetary  worth.  One's  literary  works  would 
have  minimal  monetary  value  If  anyone 
could  copy  them  at  will.  T'helr  economic 
value  to  the  author  is  a  product  of  the  law 
of  copyright;  the  person  who  copies  a  copy- 
righted book  has  to  bear  a  cost  to  the  copy- 
right-holder because  the  law  says  he  must. 
Similarly,  It  is  through  the  law  of  toru  that 
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we  have  made  a  "right"  of — and  guaranteed 
an  economically  meaningful  value  to — pri- 
vacy. (The  value  we  place  on  gold — a  yellow 
Inanimate  dirt — Is  not  simply  a  function  of 
supply  and  demand — wilderness  areas  are 
scarce  and  pretty  too — but  results  from  the 
actions  of  the  legal  systems  of  the  world, 
which  have  Institutionalized  that  value; 
they  have  even  done  a  remarkable  Job  of 
stabilizing  the  price).  I  am  proposing  we  do 
the  same  with  eagles  and  wilderness  areas 
as  we  do  with  copyrighted  worlcs,  patented 
inventions,  and  privacy:  make  the  violation 
of  rights  In  them  to  be  a  cost  by  declaring 
the  "pirating"  of  them  to  be  the  invasion  of 
a  property  interest.'^  If  we  do  so,  the  net 
social  costs  the  polluter  would  be  confronted 
with  would  include  not  only  the  extended 
homocentric  costs  of  his  pollution  (explained 
above)  but  also  costs  to  the  environment 
per  ae. 

How,  though,  would  these  costs  be  calcu- 
lated? When  we  protect  an  invention,  we 
can  at  least  speak  of  a  fair  market  value 
for  it,  by  reference  to  which  damages  can  be 
computed.  But  the  lost  environmental 
"values"  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  are 
by  definition  over  and  above  those  that  the 
market  Is  prepared  to  bid  for:  they  are 
priceless. 

One  possible  measure  of  damages,  sug- 
gested earlier,  would  be  the  cost  of  making 
the  environment  whole.  Just  as.  when  a  man 
Is  lnj\ired  in  an  automobile  accident,  we 
Impose  upon  the  responsible  party  the  in- 
jured man's  medical  expenses.  Comparable 
expenses  to  a  polluted  river  will  be  the  costs 
of  dredging,  restocking  with  fish,  and  so 
forth.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  such  costs  as 
these,  I  assume,  that  we  get  the  figure  of  $1 
billion  as  the  cost  of  saving  Lake  Erie.''  As 
an  ideal,  I  think  this  is  a  good  guide  appli- 
cable in  many  environmental  situations.  It 
is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulties,  how- 
ever. 

One  problem  with  computing  damages  on 
the  basis  of  making  the  environment  whole 
is  that,  if  understood  most  literally,  it  Is 
tantamount  to  asking  for  a  "freeze"  on  en- 
vironmental quality,  even  at  the  costs  (and 
there  will  be  costs)  of  preserving  "useless" 
objects.'^  Such  a  "freeze"  is  not  inconceivable 
to  me  as  a  general  goal,  especially  consider- 
ing that,  even  by  the  most  immediately 
discernible  homocentric  Interests,  in  so  many 
areas  we  ought  to  be  cleaning  up  and  not 
merely  preserving  the  environmental  status 
quo.  In  fajct.  there  is  presently  strong  senti- 
ment In  the  Congress  for  a  total  elimination 
of  all  river  pollutants  by  1985.'"  notwith- 
standing that  such  a  decision  would  impose 
quite  large  direct  and  indirect  costs  on  us 
all.  Here  one  is  Inclined  to  recall  the  In- 
structions of  Judge  Hays.  In  remanding  Con- 
solidated Edison's  Storm  King  application  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  Scenic 
Hudson: 

"The  Commission's  renewed  proceedings 
must  Include  as  a  basic  concern  the  preser- 
vation of  natvu-al  beauty  and  of  natural  his- 
toric shrines,  keeping  in  mind  that.  In  our 
affluent  society,  the  cost  of  a  project  Is  only 
one  of  several  factors  to  be  considered."  " 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  merits  of  such 
a  goal  In  principle,  there  are  many  cases  In 
which  the  social  price  tag  of  putting  It  Into 
effect  are  going  to  seem  too  high  to  accept. 
Consider,  for  example,  an  oceanslde  nuclear 
generator  that  could  produce  low  cost  elec- 
tricity for  a  million  homes  at  a  savings  of  $1 
a  year  per  home,  spare  us  the  air  pollution 
that  comes  of  burning  fossil  fuels,  but  which 
through  a  slight  heating  effect  threatened 
to  kill  off  a  rare  species  of  temperature- 
sensitive  sea  urchins;  suppose  further  that 
technological  improvements  adequate  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  to  present  environ- 
mental quality  would  expend  the  entire  one 
million  dollars  In  anticipated  fuel  savings. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Are  we  prepared  to  tax  ourselves  $1,000,000  a 
year  on  behalf  of  the  sea  urchins?  In  com- 
parable problems  under  the  present  law  of 
damages,  we  work  out  practicable  compro- 
mises by  abandoning  restoration  costs  and 
calling  upon  fair  market  value.  For  example, 
if  an  automobile  is  so  severely  damaged  that 
the  cost  of  bringing  the  car  to  its  original 
state  by  repair  is  greater  than  the  fair  mar- 
ket value,  we  would  allow  the  responsible 
tortfeasor  to  pay  the  fair  market  value  only. 
Or  if  a  human  being  suffers  the  loss  of  an 
arm  (as  we  might  conceive  of  the  ocean 
having  irreparably  lost  the  sea  urchins) ,  we 
can  fall  back  on  the  capitalization  of  reduced 
earning  power  (and  pain  and  suffering)  to 
measure  the  damages.  But  what  is  the  fair 
market  value  of  sea  urchins?  How  can  we 
capitalize  their  loss  to  the  ocean,  independ- 
ent of  any  commercial  value  they  may  have 
to  someone  else? 

One  answer  Is  that  the  problem  can  some- 
times be  sidestepped  quite  satisfactorily.  In 
the  sea  urchin  example,  one  compromise 
solution  would  be  to  impose  on  the  nuclear 
generator  the  costs  of  making  the  ocean 
whole  somewhere  else,  in  some  other  way, 
e.g.,  reestablishing  a  sea  urchin  colony  else- 
where, or  making  a  somehow  comparable 
contribution."*  In  the  debate  over  the  laying 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  the  builders 
are  apparently  prepared  to  meet  conserva- 
tionists' objections  half-way  by  re-establish- 
ing wildlife  away  from  the  pipeline,  so  far 
as  is  feasible." 

But  even  if  damage  calculations  have  to 
be  made,  one  ought  to  recognize  that  the 
measurement  of  damages  Is  rarely  a  simple 
report  of  economic  facts  about  "the  market," 
whether  we  are  valuing  the  loss  of  a  foot,  a 
foetus,  or  a  work  of  fine  art.  Decisions  of  this 
sort  are  always  hard,  but  not  impossible.  We 
have  increasingly  taken  (human)  pain  and 
suffering  into  account  In  reckoning  damages, 
not  because  we  think  we  can  ascertain  them 
as  objective  "facts"  about  the  universe,  but 
because,  even  in  view  of  all  the  room  for 
disagreement,  we  come  up  with  a  better  so- 
ciety by  making  rude  estimates  of  them 
than  by  ignoring  them."'  We  can  make  such 
estimates  in  regard  to  environmental  losses 
fully  aware  that  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
making  implicit  normative  Judgments  (as 
with  pain  and  suffering)  laying  down  rules 
as  to  what  the  society  is  going  to  "value" 
rather  than  reporting  market  evaluations. 
In  making  such  normative  estimates  deci- 
sion-makers would  not  go  wrong  if  they  esti- 
mated on  the  "high  side."  putting  the  bur- 
den of  trimming  the  figure  down  on  the 
Immediate  human  interests  present.  All  bur- 
dens of  proof  should  reflect  common  experi- 
ence; ovir  experience  In  environmental  mat- 
ters has  been  a  continual  discovery  that  our 
acts  have  caused  more  long-range  damage 
than  we  were  able  to  appreciate  at  the  outset. 

To  what  extent  the  decision-maker  should 
factor  in  costs  such  as  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing of  animals  and  other  sentient  natural 
objects,  I  cannot  say:  although  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so  in  principle.'"  Olven  the  con- 
jectural nature  of  the  "estimates"  in  all 
events,  and  the  roughness  of  the  "balance 
of  conveniences"  procedure  where  that  is 
Involved,  the  practice  would  be  of  more  in- 
terest from  the  soclo-psychlc  point  of  view, 
discussed  below,  than  from  the  legal- 
operational. 

Toward  Being  a  Beneficiary  in  its  Own  Right 
As  suggested  above,  one  reason  for  making 
the  environment  Itself  the  beneficiary  of  a 
Judgment  Is  to  prevent  it  from  being  "sold 
out"  in  a  negotiation  among  private  litigants 
who  agree  not  to  enforce  rights  that  have 
been  established  among  themselves.**  Pro- 
tection from  this  will  be  advanced  by  making 
the  natural  object  a  party  to  an  injunctive 
settlement.  E^ven  more  importantly,  we 
should  make  It  a  beneficiary  of  moiley 
awards.  If,  in  making  the  balance  requisite 
to  Issuing  an  injunction,   a  co\irt  decides 


not  to  enjoin  a  lake  polluter  who  is  causing 
injury  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  annually,  then 
the  owners  and  the  lake  ought  both  to  be 
awarded  damages.  The  natural  object's  por- 
tion coiUd  be  put  into  a  trust  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  object's  guardian,  as 
per  the  guardianship  reconunendatlon  set 
forth  above.  So  far  as  the  damages  are 
proved,  as  suggested  in  the  previous  section, 
by  allowing  the  natural  object  to  cumulate 
damages  to  others  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  damages  to  It,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
problems  of  distribution.  But  even  if  the 
object  is  simply  construed  as  representing 
a  class  of  plaintiffs  under  the  applicable  civil 
rules,"  there  is  often  likely  to  be  a  sizeable 
amount  of  recovery  attributable  to  members 
of  the  class  who  will  not  put  in  a  claim 
for  distribution  (because  their  pro  rata  share 
would  be  so  small,  or  because  of  their  In- 
terest in  the  environment) .  Not  only  should 
damages  go  into  these  funds,  but  where 
criminal  fines  are  applied  (as  against  water 
polluters)  it  seems  to  me  that  the  monies 
(less  prosecutorial  expenses,  perhaps)  ought 
sensibly  to  go  to  the  fund  rather  than  to 
the  general  treasuries.  Guardians  fees,  in- 
cluding legal  fees,  would  then  come  out  of 
this  fund.  More  Importantly,  the  fund  would 
be  available  to  preserve  the  natural  object  as 
close  as  possible  to  its  condition  at  the  time 
the  environment  was  made  a  rights-holder.** 

The  idea  of  assessing  damages  as  best  we 
can  and  placing  them  in  a  trust  fund  is  far 
more  realistic  than  a  hope  that  a  total 
"freeze"  can  be  put  on  the  environmental 
status  quo.  Nature  is  a  continuous  theatre 
in  which  things  and  species  (eventually 
man)  are  destined  to  enter  and  exit."  In 
the  meantime,  co-existence  of  man  and  his 
environment  means  that  each  is  going  to 
have  to  compromise  for  the  better  of  both. 
Some  pollution  of  streams,  for  example,  will 
probably  be  inevitable  for  some  time.  In- 
stead of  setting  an  unrealizable  goal  of  en- 
Joining  absolutely  the  discharge  of  all  such 
pollutants,  the  trust  fund  concept  would 
(a)  help  assure  that  pollution  would  occur 
only  In  those  Instances  where  the  social 
need  for  the  pollutant's  product  (via  his 
present  method  of  production)  was  so  high 
as  to  enable  the  polluter  to  cover  all  homo- 
centric costs,  plus  some  estimated  costs  to 
the  environment  per'  se,  and  (b)  would  be 
a  corpus  for  preserving  monies.  If  necessary, 
while  the  technology  developed  to  a  point 
where  repairing  the  damaged  portion  of  the 
environment  was  feasible.  Such  a  fund 
might  even  finance  the  requisite  research 
and  development. 

(Incidentally,  If  "rights"  are  to  be  granted 
to  the  environment,  then  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  it  might  bear  "liabilities"  as 
well — as  inanimate  objects  did  anciently."* 
Rivers  drown  people,  and  flood  over  and 
destroy  crops:  forests  bum,  setting  fire  to 
contiguous  communities.  Where  trust  funds 
had  been  established,  they  could  be  avail- 
able for  the  satisfaction  of  Judgments 
against  the  environment,  making  it  bear 
the  costs  of  some  of  the  harms  it  imposes 
on  other  right  holders.  In  effect,  we  would 
be  narrowing  the  claim  of  Acts  of  God.  The 
ontological  problem  would  be  troublesome 
here,  however;  when  the  Nile  overflows,  is 
it  the  "responsibility"  of  the  river?  the 
mountains?  the  snow?  the  hydrologlc 
cycle?  «> 

Toward  Rights  in  Substance 
So  far  we  have  been  looking  at  the  Char- 
acteristics of  being  a  holder  of  rights,  and 
exploring  some  of  the  Implications  that  mak- 
ing the  environment  a  holder  of  rights  would 
entail.  Natural  objects  would  have  standing 
In  their  own  right,  through  a  guardian; 
damage  to  and  through  them  would  be 
ascertained  and  considered  as  an  independ- 
ent factor;  and  they  would  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  legal  awards.  But  these  considera- 
tions only  give  us  the  skeleton  of  what  a 
meaningful    rights-holding    would    Involve. 
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TO  flesh  out  the  "rights"  of  the  environment 
demands  that  we  provide  it  with  a  slgnfl- 
csnt  body  of  rights  for  it  to  Invoke  when  it 
gets  to  court. 

In  this  regard,  the  lawyer  Is  constantly 
aware  that  a  right  Is  not,  as  the  layman  may 
think,  some  strange  substance  that  one 
either  has  or  has  not.  One's  life,  one's  right 
to  vote,  one's  property,  can  all  be  taken 
away.  But  those  who  would  infringe  on 
them  must  go  through  certain  procedures  to 
do  so;  these  procediures  are  a  measure  of 
what  we  value  as  a  society.  Some  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  "right"  thus  turn 
into  questions  of  degree:  how  much  review, 
and  of  which  sort,  wUl  which  agencies  of 
state  accord  us  when  we  claim  our  "right" 
is  being  infringed? 

We  do  not  have  an  absolute  right  either 
to  our  lives  or  to  our  driver's  licenses.  But 
we  have  a  greater  right  to  oiir  lives  because, 
if  even  the  state  wants  to  deprive  us  of  that 
"right,"  there  are  authoritative  bodies  that 
will  demand  that  the  state  make  a  very 
strong  showing  before  it  does  so,  and  It  will 
have  to  Justify  its  actions  before  a  grand 
Jury,  petit  Jixry  (convincing  them  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt"),  sentencing  Jviry,  and, 
most  likely,  levels  of  appellate  courts.  The 
carving  out  of  students  "rights"  to  their 
education  Is  being  made  up  of  this  sort  of 
procedural  fabric.  No  one,  I  think,  is  main- 
taining that  in  no  circumstances  ought  a 
student  to  be  expelled  from  school.  The 
battle  for  student  "rights"  involves  shifting 
the  answers  to  questions  like:  before  a  stu- 
dent is  expelled,  does  he  have  to  be  given 
a  hearing;  does  he  have  to  have  prior  no- 
tice of  the  hearing,  and  notice  of  charges; 
may  he  bring  counsel,  (need  the  state  pro- 
vide counsel  if  he  cannot?);  need  there  be 
a  transcript;  need  the  school  carry  the  bur- 
den of  proving  the  charges;  may  he  con- 
front witnesses;  if  he  is  expelled,  can  he  get 
review  by  a  civil  court;  if  he  can  get  such 
review,  need  the  school  show  its  actions  were 
"reasonable,"  or  merely  "not  unreasonable." 
and  so  forth?  "« 

In  this  vein,  to  bring  the  environment  into 
the  society  as  a  rights-holder  would  not 
stand  it  on  a  better  footing  than  the  rest  of 
us  mere  mortals,  who  every  day  suffer  in- 
Jviries  that  are  damntim  absque  injuria.  What 
the  environment  must  look  for  is  that  its 
interests  be  taken  into  account  in  subtler, 
more  procedural  ways. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  is 
a  splendid  example  of  this  sort  of  rights- 
making  through  the  elaboration  of  proced- 
ural safeguards.  Among  its  many  provisions. 
It  establishes  that  every  federal  agency  must: 

(C)  Include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
detaUed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(i)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(11)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  implemented, 

(iU)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  acUon, 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or 
special  eq>ertl8e  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  involved.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ment and  the  comments  and  views  of  the 


Vootnotee  at  end  of  article. 


^iprc^rlate  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, vmich  are  authorised  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  public 
as  provided  by  section  5S2  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro- 
priate alternatives  to  recommended  courses 
of  action  in  any  proposal  which  involves  un- 
resolved confiicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(E)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate 
support  to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  maximize  International 
cooperation  in  anticipating  and  preventing  a 
decline  In  the  quality  of  mankind's  environ- 
ment; 

(F)  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  Institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment .  .  ."" 

These  procedural  protections  have  already  be- 
g\m  paying  off  in  the  courts.  For  example, 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  failure  to  make  adequate  in- 
quiry into  "alternatives"  (as  per  subsection 
(ill) )  in  Scenic  Hudson,  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  failure  to  make  adequate 
findings,  apparently  as  per  subsections  (1) 
and  (11),  in  connection  with  the  Amchitka 
Island  underground  test  explosion,'™  that 
Federal  Courts  delayed  the  implementation 
of  environment-threatening  schemes. 

Although  this  sort  of  control  (remanding 
a  cause  to  an  agency  for  further  findings) 
may  seem  to  the  la3rman  Ineffectual,  or  only 
a  stalling  of  the  inevitable,  the  lawyer  and 
the  systems  analyst  know  that  these  de- 
mands for  further  findings  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. It  may  encourage  the  institutions 
whose  actions  threaten  the  environment  to 
really  think  about  what  It  is  doing,  and  that 
is  neither  an  ineffectual  nor  a  small  feat. 
Indeed,  I  would  extend  the  principle  beyond 
federal  agencies.  Much  of  the  environment 
is  threatened  not  by  them,  but  by  private 
corporations.  Surely  the  constitutional  pow- 
er would  not  be  lacking  to  mandate  that  all 
private  corporations  whose  actions  may  have 
significant  adverse  effect  on  the  environment 
make  findings  of  the  sort  now  mandated  for 
federal  agencies.  Further,  there  should  be 
requirements  that  these  findings  and  reports 
be  channeled  to  the  Board  of  Directors;  If 
the  directors  are  not  charged  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  their  corporation  is  doing  to 
the  environment,  It  will  be  all  too  easy  for 
lower  level  management  to  prevent  such  re- 
ports from  getting  to  a  policy-making  level. 
We  might  make  it  grounds  for  a  guardian 
to  enjoin  a  private  corporation's  actions  If 
such  procedures  had  not  been  carried  out. 

The  rights  of  the  environment  could  be 
enlarged  by  borrowing  yet  another  page  from 
the  Eftivironmental  Protection  Act  and  man- 
dating comparable  provisions  for  "private 
governments."  The  Act  sets  up  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
on  ESivironmental  Quality  "to  be  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cult\iral  needs  of  the 
Nation;  and  to  formtilate  and  recommend 
national  policies  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment."  >"  The 
Council  Is  to  become  a  focal  point,  within  otir 
biggest  "cOTporation" — the  State — to  gather 
and  evaluate  environmental  information 
which  is  to  pass  on  to  our  chief  executive 
officer,  the  President.  Rather  than  being  in- 
effectual, this  may  be  a  highly  sophisticated 
way  of  steering  organizational  behavior.  Cor- 
porations— especially  recidivist  polluters  and 
land  despollers — should  have  to  establish 
comparable  internal  reorganization,  e.g..  to 


set  up  a  Vice-President  for  Ecological  Af- 
fairs. Tlte  author  Is  not  offering  this  sug- 
gestion as  a  cvu«-all,  by  any  means,  but  I 
do  not  doubt  that  this  sort  of  control  over 
internal  corporate  organization  would  be  an 
effective  supplement  to  the  traditional  mech- 
anisms of  civil  suits,  licensing,  administra- 
tive agencies,  and  fines."" 

Similarly,  courts,  in  making  rulings  that 
may  affect  the  environment,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  findings  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental harm — showing  how  they  cal- 
culated it  and  how  heavily  It  was  weighed — 
even  in  matters  outside  t^  e  present  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act.  This  would  have  at 
least  two  important  consequences.  First,  it 
would  shift  somewhat  the  focus  of  court- 
room testimony  and  concern;  second,  the  ap- 
pellate courts,  through  their  review  and  re- 
versals for  "insufficient  findings,"  would  give 
content  to.  and  build  up  a  body  of,  environ- 
mental rights,  much  as  content  and  body 
has  been  given  over  the  years,  to  terms  like 
"Due  Process  of  Law." 

Beyond  these  procedural  safeguards.would 
there  be  any  rights  of  the  environment  that 
might  be  deemed  "absolute,"  at  least  to  the 
extent  of.  say.  Free  Speech?  Here,  the  doc- 
trine of  irreparable  injury  comes  to  mind. 
There  has  long  been  equitable  support  for 
an  attorney-general's  enjoining  injury  to 
communal  property  If  he  can  prove  it  to  be 
"Irreparable."  In  other  words,  while  repair- 
able damage  to  the  environment  might  be 
balanced  and  weighed.  Irreparable  damage 
could  be  enjoined  absolutely.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  doctrine  has  not  been 
used  effectively  (witness  Lake  Erie)."*  Un- 
doubtedly, political  pressures  (in  the  broad- 
est sense)  have  had  an  tafiuence.  So,  too, 
has  the  failure  of  all  of  us  to  understand 
Just  how  delicate  the  environmental  btlance 
Is;  this  failure  has  -nade  us  unaware  of  how 
early  "irreparable"  injxiry  might  be  occurring, 
and,  if  aware,  unable  to  prove  It  in  court.  But 
most  important  I  think,  is  that  the  doctrine 
simply  is  not  practical  as  a  rule  of  universal 
application.  For  one  thing,  there  are  too 
nuiny  cases  like  the  sea  urchin  example 
above,  where  the  marginal  costs  of  abating 
the  damage  seem  too  clearly  to  exceed  the 
marginal  benefits,  even  if  the  damage  to  the 
environment  itself  is  liberally  estimated.  For 
another,  there  is  a  large  problem  In  how  one 
defines  "irreparable."  Certainly  the  great 
bulk  of  the  environment  in  civilized  parts  of 
the  world  has  been  injured  "irreparably"  in 
the  sense  of  "irreversably";  we  are  not  likely 
to  return  it  to  its  medieval  quality.  Despite 
the  scientific  ring  to  the  term,  Judgirents 
concerning  "irreparabl?  injury"  are  going  to 
have  to  subsume  questions  both  of  degree 
of  damage  and  of  value — to  all  of  "us"  in- 
cluding the  environment,  i.e..  to  "spaceship 
earth" — of  the  damaged  object.  Thus,  if  we 
are  going  to  revitalize  the  "irreparable  dam- 
ages" doctrine,  and  expect  It  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously, we  have  to  recognize  that  what  will  be 
said  to  constitute  "Irreparable  damage"  to 
the  ionosphere,  because  of  its  Importance  to 
all  life,  or  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  because  of 
its  uniqueness,  is  going  to  rest  upon  norma- 
tive judgments  that  ought  to  be  made  ex- 
plicit. 

This  suggests  that  some  (relatively)  abso- 
lute rights  be  defined  for  the  environment 
by  setting  up  a  constitutional  list  of  "pre- 
ferred objects,"  Just  as  some  of  our  Justices 
feel  there  are  "preferred  rights"  where  hu- 
mans are  concerned.""  Any  threatened  injury 
to  these  most  jealously-to-be-protected  ob- 
jects should  be  reviewed  with  the  highest 
level  of  scrutiny  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Including  our  "counter- ma jorltarian"  branch, 
the  court  system.  Their  "Constitutional 
rights"  should  be  implemented,  legislatively 
and  administratively,  by,  e.g.,  the  setting  of 
environmental  quality  standards. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  other  senses  in  which 
the  environment  might  have  rights  will  come 
to  mind,  and,  as  I  explain  more  fully  below. 
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would  be  more  apt  to  come  to  mind  If  only  we 
should  speak  In  terms  of  their  having  rights, 
albeit  vaguely  at  first.  "RlghU"  might  well 
lie  In  unanticipated  areas.  It  would  seem,  for 
example,  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  only 
stating  the  obvious  when  he  observed  In 
Reynolds  v.  Sinu  that  "legislators  represent 
people,  not  trees  or  acres."  Tet,  could  not  a 
case  be  made  for  a  system  of  apportionment 
which  did  take  Into  account  the  wildlife  of 
an  area?  '<"  It  strikes  me  as  a  pcor  Idea  that 
Alaska  should  have  no  more  congressmen 
than  Rhode  Island  primarily  because  there 
are  in  Alaska  all  those  trees  and  acres,  those 
waterfalls  and  forests."^  I  am  not  saying 
anything  as  silly  as  that  we  o\ight  to  over- 
rule Baker  v.  Carr  and  retreat  from  one  man- 
vote  to  a  system  of  one  man-or-tree  one  vote. 
Nor  am  I  even  taking  the  pooltlon  that  we 
ought  to  count  each  acre,  as  we  once  counted 
each  slave,  as  three-fifths  of  a  man.  But  I 
am  suggesting  that  there  is  nothing  unthink- 
able about,  and  there  might  on  balance  even 
be  a  prevailing  case  to  be  made  for,  an  elec- 
toral apportionment  that  made  some  sys- 
tematic effort  to  allow  for  the  representative 
"rights"  of  non-human  life.  And  If  a  case  can 
be  made  for  that,  which  I  offer  here  mainly 
for  purpose  of  illustration,  I  suspect  that  a 
society  that  grew  concerned  enough  about 
the  environment  to  make  it  a  holder  of  rights 
would  be  able  to  find  quite  a  number  of 
"rights"  to  have  waiting  for  U  when  it  got 
to  coiirt. 

Do  we  really  have  to  put  it  that  way? 

At  this  point,  one  might  well  ask  whether 
much  of  what  has  been  wrltt«n  could  not 
have  been  expressed  without  Introducing  the 
notion  of  trees,  rivers,  and  so  forth  "having 
rights."  One  could  simply  and  straight  for- 
wardly  say.  for  example,  that  (R|)  "the  class 
of  persons  competent  to  challenge  the  pol- 
lution of  rivers  ought  to  be  extended  beyond 
that  of  persons  who  can  show  Hn  Immediate 
adverse  economic  Impact  on  themselves."  and 
that  (R,).  "Judges,  In  weighing  competing 
claims  to  a  wilderness  area,  ought  to  think 
beyond  the  economic  and  even  esthetic  im- 
pact on  man,  and  put  into  the  balance  a 
concern  for  the  threatened  environment  as 
such."  And  It  Is  true.  Indeed,  that  to  say 
trees  and  rivers  have  "rights"  is  not  in  itself 
a  stroke  of  any  operational  significance — no 
more  than  to  say  "people  have  rights."  To 
solve  any  concrete  case,  one  is  always  forced 
to  more  precise  and  particularized  statements, 
in  which  the  word  "right"  might  Just  as 
well  be  dropped  from  the  elocution. 

But  this  Is  not  the  same  as  to  suggest  that 
Introducing  the  nation  of  the  "rights"  of 
trees  and  rivers  would  accomplish  nothing 
beyond  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  par- 
ticular rules  like  (Ri)  and  (Rj) ,  above. 
I  think  it  is  quite  misleading  to  say  that  "A 
has  a  right  to  .  .  ."  can  be  fully  explicated 
in  terms  of  a  certain  set  of  specific  legal 
rules,  and  the  manner  in  which  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  them  in  a  legal  system. 
That  is  only  part  of  the  truth.  Introducing 
the  notion  of  something  having  a  "right" 
(simply  speaking  that  way),  brings  into  the 
legal  system  a  flexibility  and  open-endedness 
that  no  series  of  specifically  stated  legal 
rules  like  Rt,  Ri,  R~,  .  .  .  Ra  can  capture. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  that  "right"  (and  other 
so-called  "legal  terms"  like  "Infants,"  "cor- 
poration," "reasonable  time")  have  mean- 
ing— vague  but  forceful — in  the  ordinary 
language,  and  the  force  of  these  meanings. 
Inevitably  Infused  with  our  thought,  be- 
comes part  of  the  context  against  which 
the  "legal  language"  of  our  contemporary 
"legal  rules"  la  Interpreted.""  Consider,  for 
example,  the  "rules"  that  govern  the  ques- 
tion, on  whom,  and  at  what  stages  of  liti- 
gation. Is  the  burden  of  proof  going  to  lie? 
Professor  Krler  baa  demonstrated  how  ter- 
ribly significant  these  decisions  are  In  the 
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trial  of  envlroiunental  cases,  and  yet,  also, 
how  much  discretion  Judges  have  under 
them.<^*  In  the  case  of  auch  vague  rules.  It 
is  context — aensea  of  direction,  of  value  and 
purpose — that  determines  how  the  rules  will 
be  understood,  every  bit  as  much  as  their 
supposed  "plain  meaning."  In  a  system  which 
spoke  of  the  environment  "having  legal 
rights,"  Judges  would,  I  suspect,  be  In- 
clined to  Interpret  rules  such  as  those  of 
burden  of  proof  far  more  liberally  from  the 
point  of  the  environment.  There  Is,  too,  the 
fact  that  the  vocabulary  and  expressions 
that  are  available  to  us  influence  and  even 
steer  our  thought.  Consider  the  effect  that 
was  had  by  introducing  into  the  law  terms 
like  "motive,"  "Intent,"  and  "due  process." 
These  terms  work  a  subtle  shift  into  the 
rhetoric  of  explanation  available  to  Judges; 
with  them,  new  ways  of  thinking  and  new 
inslgfata  come  to  be  explored  and  devel- 
oped.'" In  such  fashion.  Judges  who  could 
unabashedly  refer  to  the  "legal  rights  of  the 
environment"  would  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop a  viable  body  of  law — in  part  simply 
through  the  avaUablllty  and  force  of  the 
expression.  Besides,  such  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing by  courts  would  contribute  to  popular 
notions,  and  a  society  that  spoke  of  the 
"legal  rights  of  the  environment"  would  be 
inclined  to  legislate  more  environment- 
protecting  rules  by  formal  enactment. 

If  my  sense  ot  these  Influences  is  correct, 
then  a  society  in  which  it  is  stated,  how- 
ever vaguely,  that  "rivers  have  legal  rights" 
would  evolve  a  different  legal  system  than 
one  which  did  not  employ  that  expression, 
even  if  the  two  of  them  had,  at  the  start, 
the  very  same  "legal  rules"  in  other  respects. 

THE    PSYCHIC    AND    SOCIO-PSTCHIC    ASPECTS 

There  are.  as  we  have  seen,  a  number  of 
developments  in  the  law  that  may  reflect  a 
shift  from  the  view  that  nature  exists  for 
men.  These  range  from  Increasingly  favor- 
able procedural  rulings  for  environmental 
action  groups — as  regards  standing  and  bur- 
den of  proof  requirements,  for  example — to 
the  enactment  of  comprehensive  legislation 
such  as  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  the  thoughtful  Michigan  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1970.  Of  such  devel- 
opments one  may  say.  however,  that  it  is  not 
the  environment  per  se  that  we  are  prepared 
to  take  into  account,  but  that  man's  In- 
creased awareness  of  possible  long  range  ef- 
fects on  himself  militate  in  the  direction  of 
stopping  environmental  harm  in  its  inclp- 
iency.  And  this  is  part  of  the  truth,  of  course. 
Even  the  far-reaching  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  in  lt«  preambulatory 
"Declaration  of  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy," comes  out  both  for  "restoring  and 
maintaining  environmental  quality  to  the 
overall  welfare  arid  development  of  num"  as 
well  as  for  creating  and  maintaining  "condi- 
tions under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist 
in  productive  harmony."  "==  Because  the 
health  and  well-being  of  mankind  depend 
upon  the  health  of  the  environment,  these 
goals  will  often  be  so  mutually  supportive 
that  one  can  avoid  deciding  whether  our  ra- 
tionale is  to  advance  "us"  or  a  new  "us"  that 
includes  the  environment.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticlde  Act  (FIFRA)  which  Insets  that, 
e.g.,  pesticides.  Include  a  warning  "adequate 
to  prevent  injury  to  living  man  and  other 
vertebrate  animals,  vegetation,  and  useful 
Invertebrate  animals."^  Such  a  provision 
undoubtedly  reflects  the  sensible  notion  that 
the  protection  of  htimans  is  best  accom- 
plished by  preventing  dangerous  accumula- 
tions in  the  food  chain.  Its  enactment  does 
not  necessarily  augur  far-reaching  changes 
in,  nor  even  call  into  question,  fundamental 
matters  of  consciousness. 

But  the  time  is  already  upon  us  when  we 
may  have  to  consider  subordinating  some 
human  claims  to  those  of  the  environment 
p*r  ae.  Consider,  for  example,  the  disputes 


over  protecting  wilderness  areas  from  devel- 
opment that  would  make  them  accessible  to 
greater  numbers  of  people.  I  myself  feel  dis- 
ingenuous rationalizing  the  environmental 
protectionist's  position  In  terms  of  a  utili- 
tarian calculus,  even  one  that  takes  future 
generations  into  account,  and  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  Its  definition  of  "good."  Those  who 
favor  development  have  the  stronger  argu- 
ment— they  at  least  hold  the  protectionist 
to  a  standstill — from  the  point  of  advancing 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  ntmiber  of 
people.  And  the  same  is  true  regarding  argu- 
ments to  preserve  useless  species  of  animals, 
as  in  the  sea  urchin  hypothetical.  One  can 
say  that  we  never  know  what  is  going  to 
prove  useful  at  some  future  time.  In  order 
to  protect  oiuselves,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
be  conservative  now  in  otir  treatment  of  na- 
ture. I  agree.  But  when  eonaervationlsts 
argue  this  way  to  the  exclusion  of  other  argu- 
ments, or  find  themselevs  speaking  in  terms 
of  "recreational  Interests"  so  continuously 
as  to  play  up  to,  and  reinforce,  homocentrlst 
perspectives,  there  is  something  sad  about 
the  spectacle.  One  feels  that  the  arg^uments 
lack  even  their  proponent's  convictions.  I  ex- 
pect they  want  to  say  something  less  egotistic 
and  more  emphatic  but  the  prevailing  and 
sanctioned  modes  of  explanation  In  our  so- 
ciety are  not  quite  ready  for  it.  In  this  vein, 
there  must  have  been  abolitionists  who  put 
their  case  In  terms  of  getting  more  work  out 
of  the  Blacks.  Holdsworth  says  of  the  early 
English  Jew  that  while  he  was  "regarded 
as  a  species  of  res  nulllus  .  .  .  (H]e  was  valu- 
able for  his  acquisitive  capacity  and  for  that 
reason  the  crown  took  him  under  its  pro- 
tection." ^*  (Even  today,  businessmen  are  put 
In  the  position  of  insisting  that  their  decent 
but  probably  profitless  acts  will  "help  our 
company's  reputation  and  be  good  for  prof- 
its." "= 

For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  a  frank  avowal 
that  even  making  adjustments  for  esthetic 
improvements,  what  I  am  proposing  is  going 
to  cost  "us,"  i.e.,  reduce  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  measured  in  terms  of  our  present 
values. 

Yet.  this  frankness  breeds  a  frank  re- 
sponse— one  which  I  hear  from  my  col- 
leagues and  which  must  occur  to  many  a 
reader.  Insofar  as  the  proposal  is  not  Just  an 
elaborate  legal  fiction,  but  really  comes  down 
in  the  last  analysis  to  a  compromise  of  our 
interests  for  theirs,  why  should  we  adopt  it? 
"What  is  m  It  for  'us'?" 

This  Is  a  question  I  am  prepared  to  an- 
swer, but  only  after  permitting  myself  some 
observations  about  how  odd  the  question  is. 
It  asks  for  me  to  Justify  my  position  in  the 
very  anthropocentric  hedonist  terms  that  I 
am  proposing  we  modify.  One  Is  Included  to 
respond  by  a  counter:  "couldn't  you  (as  a 
white)  raise  the  same  questions  about  com- 
promising your  preferred  rights-status  with 
Blacks?";  or  "couldn't  you  (as  a  man)  raise 
the  same  question  about  compromising  your 
preferred  rights-status  with  women?"  Such 
counters,  unfortunately,  seem  no  more  re- 
sponsive than  the  question  itself.  (They  have 
a  nagging  ring  of  "yours  too"  about  them.) 
What  the  exchange  actually  points  up  is  a 
fundamental  problem  regarding  the  nature 
of  philosophical  argument.  Recall  that  Soc- 
rates, whom  we  remember  as  an  opponent 
of  hedonistic  thought,  confutes  Thrasy- 
machus  by  arguing  that  immorality  makes 
one  miserably  unhappy!  Kant,  whose  moral 
philosophy  was  based  upon  the  categorical 
Imperative  ("Woe  to  him  who  creeps  through 
the  serpent  windings  of  Utilitarianism"  ^") 
finds  himself  Justifying,  e.g.,  promise  keep- 
ing and  truth  telling,  on  the  most  pruden- 
tial— one  might  almost  say,  commercial — 
grounds.'"  This  "philosophic  Irony"  (as  Pro- 
fessor Engel  calls  it)  may  owe  to  there  be- 
ing something  unique  about  ethical  argu- 
ment."»  "Ethics  cannot  be  put  Into  words", 
Wittgenstein  puta  It;  such  matters  "make 
themselves  manifest."  "»  On  the  other  hand. 
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perhaps  the  truth  Is  that  In  any  argument 
which  aims  at  persuading  a  human  being  to 
action  (on  ethical  or  any  other  bases) ,  "logic" 
is  only  an  instrument  for  llltimlnatlng  posi- 
tions, at  best,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  Is 
psycho-logical  appeals  to  the  listener's  self- 
interest  that  hold  sway,  however  "principled" 
the  rhetoric  may  be. 

With  this  reservation  as  to  the  peculiar 
task  of  the  argument  that  follows,  let  me 
stress  that  the  strongest  case  can  be  made 
from  the  perspective  of  human  advantage 
for  conferring  rights  on  the  environment. 
Scientists  have  been  warning  of  the  crises 
the  earth  and  all  humans  on  It  face  If  we 
do  not  change  our  ways — ^radically — and 
these  crises  make  the  lost  "recreational  use" 
of  rivers  seem  absolutely  trivial.  The  earth's 
very  atmosphere  Is  threatened  with  frighten- 
ing posslbUltles:  absorption  of  sunlight, 
upon  which  the  entire  life  cycle  depends, 
may  be  diminished;  the  oceans  may  warm 
(Increasing  the  "greenhouse  effect"  of  the 
atmosphere),  melting  the  polar  ice  caps,  and 
destroying  our  great  coastal  cities;  the  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  that  shields  us  from 
dangerous  radiation  may  be  destroyed.  Testi- 
fying before  Congress,  sea  explorer  Jatcques 
Cousteau  predicted  that  the  oceans  (to  which 
we  dreamily  look  to  feed  our  booming  popu- 
lations) are  headed  toward  their  own  death: 
"The  cycle  of  life  is  intricately  tied  up  with 
the  cycle  of  water  .  .  .  the  water  system  baa 
to  remain  alive  if  we  are  to  remain  alive  on 
earth."  ^  We  are  depleting  our  energy  and 
our  food  sources  at  a  rate  that  takes  little 
account  of  the  needs  even  of  humans  now 
living. 

Ibeae  problems  will  not  be  solved  easily; 
they  very  likely  can  be  solved,  if  at  all,  only 
through  a  willingness  to  suspend  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  standard  of  living  (by  present 
values)  of  the  earth's  "advanced"  nations, 
and  by  stabilizing  the  total  human  popula- 
tion. For  some  of  us  this  will  Involve  forfeit- 
ing material  comforts;  for  others  it  will  In- 
volve abandoning  the  hope  someday  to  obtain 
omnforts  long  envied.  For  all  of  us  it  vrill  In- 
volve giving  up  the  right  to  have  as  many  off- 
q>rlng  as  we  might  wish.  Such  a  program  is 
not  Impossible  of  realization,  however.  Many 
ol  our  so-called  "material  comforts"  are  not 
only  in  excess  of,  but  are  probably  In  opposi- 
tion to,  basic  biological  needs.  Further,  the 
"costs"  to  the  advanced  nations  is  not  as 
large  as  would  appear  from  Gross  National 
Product  figures.  O.N.P.  reflects  social  gain 
(of  a  sort)  without  discounting  for  the  so- 
cial cost  of  that  gain,  e.g.,  the  losses  through 
depletion  of  resources,  pollution,  and  so 
forth.  As  has  well  been  shown,  as  societies 
become  more  and  more  "advanced,"  their 
real  marginal  gains  become  less  and  less  for 
each  additional  dollar  of  G.N.P.'»  Thus,  to 
give  up  "human  progress"  would  not  be  as 
costly  as  might  appear  on  first  bltish. 

Nonetheless,  such  far-reaching  social 
changes  are  going  to  Involve  us  in  a  serious 
reconsideration  of  our  consciousness  towards 
the  environment.  I  say  this  knowing  full  well 
that  there  is  something  more  than  a  trifle 
obscure  in  the  claim:  is  popular  conscious- 
ness a  meaningful  notion,  to  begin  with?  If 
so,  what  Is  our  present  consciousness  regard- 
ing the  environment?  Has  It  been  casually 
responsible  for  our  material  state  of  affairs? 
Ought  we  to  shift  oiu:  consciousness  (and  if 
so,  to  what  exactly,  and  on  what  grounds)  ? 
How,  if  at  all,  would  a  shift  in  consciousness 
be  translated  into  tangible  institutional  re- 
form? Not  one  of  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered to  everyone's  satisfactions,  certainly 
not  to  the  author's. 

It  is  commonly  being  said  today,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  present  state  of  affairs — at 
least  in  the  West — can  be  traced  to  the  view 
that  Nature  Ss  the  dominion  of  Man,  and 
that  this  attitude.  In  turn,  derives  from  our 
religious  tradltlona. 
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"Whatever  the  origins,  the  text  Is  quite 
clear  in  Judaism,  was  absorbed  all  but  un- 
chang^  Into  Christianity,  and  was  Inflated 
In  Humanism  to  become  the  implicit  attitude 
of  Western  man  to  Nature  and  the  environ- 
ment. Man  is  exclusively  divine,  all  other 
creatures  and  things  occupy  lower  and  gen- 
erally Inconsequential  stature;  man  is  given 
dominion  over  all  creatures  and  things;  he 
is  enjoined  to  subdue  the  earth.  .  .  .  This 
environment  was  created  by  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that  the  cosmos  Is  a  pyramid  erected 
to  support  man  on  Its  pinnacle,  that  reality 
exists  only  because  man  can  perceive  it,  that 
Ood  is  made  In  the  image  of  man,  and  that 
the  world  consists  solely  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween men.  Surely  this  is  an  Infantalism 
which  is  unendurable.  It  is  a  residue  from  a 
past  of  inconsequence  when  a  few  puny  men 
cried  of  their  supremacy  to  an  unhearing  and 
uncaring  world.  One  longs  for  a  psychiatrist 
who  can  assure  man  that  his  deep  seated  cul- 
tural inferiority  is  no  longer  necessary  or  «^- 
prc^rlate.  .  ,  .  It  is  not  really  necessary  to 
destroy  nature  In  order  to  gain  God's  favcH" 
or  even  hia  undivided  attention."  ^ 

Surely  this  Is  forcibly  put,  but  It  Is  not 
entirely  convincing  as  an  explanation  for  how 
we  got  to  where  we  are.  For  one  thing,  so  far 
as  intellectual  influences  are  to  be  held  re- 
iqx>nsible  for  our  present  state  of  affairs,  one 
might  as  fairly  turn  on  Darwin  as  the  Bible. 
It  was,  after  all,  Darwin's  views — in  part 
through  the  prism  of  Spencer — that  gave 
moral  approbation  to  struggle,  conquest,  and 
domination;  indeed,  by  emphasizing  man's 
development  as  a  product  of  chance  happen- 
ings, Darwin  also  had  the  effect — intended 
or  not— of  reducing  o\xt  avrareness  of  the 
mutual  Interdependency  of  everything  In  Na- 
ture. And  besides,  as  Professor  Miuphy  points 
out,  the  ^iritual  beliefs  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indians  "in  the  unity  between  man  and  na- 
tive had  no  greater  effect  than  the  contrary 
beliefs  in  Europe  in  producing  a  balance  be- 
tween man  and  his  environment";  he  claims 
that  In  China,  tao  notwithstanding,  "ruth- 
less deforestation  has  been  continuous."  >» 
I  am  under  the  impression,  too,  that  not- 
withstanding the  vaunted  "harmony"  be- 
tween the  American  Plains  Indians  and  Na- 
ture, once  they  had  equipped  themselves  with 
rifles  their  pursuit  of  the  buffalo  expanded 
to  fill  the  technological  potential.'"  The  fact 
is,  that  "consciousness"  explanations  pass  too 
quickly  over  the  less  negative  but  simpler 
view  of  the  situation :  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  humans,  with  increasing  wants, 
and  there  has  been  an  increasing  technology 
to  satisfy  them  at  "cost"  to  the  rest  of  na- 
ture. Thus,  we  ought  not  to  place  too  much 
hope  that  a  changed  environmental  con- 
sciousness will  in  and  of  itself  reverse  pres- 
ent trends.  Furthermore,  societies  have  long 
since  passed  the  point  where  a  change  In 
human  consciousness  on  any  matter  will 
rescue  us  from  our  problems.  More  than  ever 
before  we  are  In  the  hands  of  Institutions. 
These  institutions  are  not  "mere  legal  fic- 
tions" moreover — they  have  wills,  minds,  pur- 
poses, and  inertias  that  are  in  very  impor- 
tant ways  their  own,  i.e.,  that  can  transcend 
and  survive  changes  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual  humans  who  supposedly  com- 
prise them,  and  whom  they  supposedly  serve. 
(It  is  more  and  more  the  individual  human 
being,  with  his  consciousness,  that  is  the 
legal  fiction.'^) 

For  these  reasons.  It  Is  far  too  pat  to  sup- 
pose that  a  western  "environmental  con- 
sciousness" is  solely  or  even  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  our  environmental  crisis.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  extravagant  to 
claim  that  it  has  dulled  our  resentment  and 
our  detemUnation  to  respond.  For  this  rea- 
son, whether  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about 
the  requisite  Institutional  and  population 
growth  changes  depends  in  part  upon  effect- 
ing a  radical  shift  in  our  feelings  about  "our" 
place  in  the  rest  of  Nature. 

A  radical  new  ccmcepiion  of  man's  relation- 


ship to  the  rest  of  nature  would  not  only  be 
a  step  towards  solving  the  material  plan- 
etary problems;  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
such  a  changed  consciousness  from  the  point 
of  making  \is  far  better  hvmians.  If  we  only 
stop  for  a  moment  and  look  at  the  underlying 
human  qualities  that  our  present  attitudes 
toward  property  and  nature  draw  upon  and 
reinforce,  we  have  to  be  struck  by  how  stul- 
tifying of  our  ovm  personal  growth  and  satis- 
faction they  can  become  when  they  take 
rein  of  us.  Hegel,  In  "Justifying"  private 
property,  unwittingly  refiects  the  tone  and 
quality  of  some  of  the  needs  that  are  played 
upon: 

"A  person  has  as  his  substantive  end  the 
right  of  putting  his  will  into  any  and  every 
thing  and  thereby  making  it  his,  because  it 
has  no  such  end  in  Itself  and  derives  its 
destiny  and  soul  from  his  will.  This  is  the 
absolute  right  of  appropriation  which  man 
has  over  all  things."  "• 

What  Is  It  within  us  that  gives  us  this  need 
not  Just  to  satisfy  basic  biological  wants, 
but  to  extend  our  wills  over  things,  to  objec- 
tify thetn,  to  make  them  ours,  to  manipulate 
them,  U)  keep  them  at  a  psychic  distance? 
Can  it  all  be  explained  on  "rational"  bases? 
Should  we  not  be  suspect  of  such  needs 
within  us,  cautious  as  to  why  we  wish  to 
gratify  them?  When  I  first  read  that  pas- 
sage of  Hegel,  I  Immediately  thought  not 
only  of  the  emotional  contrast  with  Spinoza, 
but  of  the  passage  in  Carson  McCuUers'  A 
Tree,  A  Rock,  A  Cloud,  in  which  an  old 
derelict  has  collared  a  twelve  year  old  boy 
In  a  streetcar  cafe.  The  old  man  asks  whether 
the  boy  knows  "how  love  should  be  begun?" 

The  old  man  leaned  closer  and  whispered : 

"A  tree.  A  rock.  A  cloud." 

"The  weather  was  like  this  In  Portland," 
he  said.  "At  the  time  my  science  was  begun. 
I  meditated  and  I  started  very  cautious.  I 
would  pick  up  something  from  the  street 
and  take  it  home  with  me.  I  bought  a  gold- 
fish and  I  concentrated  on  the  goldfish  and 
I  loved  It.  I  graduated  from  one  thing  to 
another.  Day  by  day  I  was  getting  this  tech- 
nique. . . . 

.  .  .  "For  six  years  now  I  have  gone  around 
by  myself  and  built  up  my  science.  And  now 
I  am  a  master.  Son.  I  can  love  anything.  No 
longer  do  I  have  to  think  about  It  even.  I 
see  a  street  full  of  people  and  a  beautiful 
light  comes  in  me.  I  watch  a  bird  in  the  sky. 
Or  I  meet  a  traveler  on  the  road.  Everything. 
Son.  And  anybody.  All  stranger  and  all  loved! 
Do  you  realize  what  a  science  like  mine  can 
mean?" '" 

TO  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  view  that 
Nature  is  a  collection  of  useful  senseless  ob- 
jects is.  as  McCullers'  "madman"  suggests. 
deeply  involved  in  the  development  of  our 
abilities  to  love — or.  if  that  Is  putting  it  too 
strongly,  to  I9e  able  to  reach  a  heightened 
awareness  of  our  own,  and  others'  capacities 
in  their  mutual  Interplay.  To  do  so.  we  have 
to  give  up  some  psychic  investment  in  our 
sense  of  separateness  and  specialness  in  the 
universe.  And  this,  In  turn,  is  hard  giving  in- 
deed, because  it  Involves  us  in  a  flight  back- 
wards, into  earlier  stages  of  civilization  and 
childhood  in  which  we  had  to  trust  (and 
perhaps  fear)  our  environment,  for  we  had 
not  then  the  power  to  master  It.  Tet,  In  doing 
so,  we — as  persons — gradually  free  ourselves 
of  needs  for  supportive  illusions.  Is  not  this 
one  of  the  triumphs  for  "us"  of  our  giving 
legal  rights  to  {or  acknowledging  the  legal 
rights  of)  the  Blacks  and  women?  »< 

Changes  in  this  sort  of  consciousness  are 
already  developing,  for  the  betterment  of 
the  planet  and  us.  There  la  now  federal  leg- 
islation which  "establishes  by  law" »»  the 
human  ethic  that  animals  should  be 
accorded  the  basic  creature  comforts  of  ade- 
quate housing,  ample  food  and  water,  rea- 
sonable handling,  decent  sanitation,  sufficient 
ventilation,  shelter  from  extremes  of  weather 
and  temperature,  and  adequate  veterinary 
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core  Incliidlng  tba  appropriate  use  of  paln- 
kllling  drugs.  .  .  J^ 

The  Vletoam  war  has  contributed  to  this 
movement,  as  It  has  to  others.  Plv«  j«an 
ago  a  Loe  Angeles  mother  turned  out  a  post- 
er which  read  "War  Is  not  Healthy  for  chil- 
dren and  other  living  things."  "» It  caught  on 
tremendously — at  first,  I  suspect,  because  It 
soimded  like  another  clever  protest  against 
the  war,  i.e.,  another  angle.  But  as  people 
say  such  things,  and  think  about  them,  the 
possibilities  of  what  they  have  stumbled  upon 
become  manifest — in  its  suit  against  the 
Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to  cancel  the  regis- 
tration of  D.D.T.,  Environmental  Def^ise 
Fund  aUeged  "biological  injury  to  man  and 
other  living  things." »»  A  few  years  ago  the 
pollution  of  streams  was  thought  of  only  as 
a  problem  of  smelly,  unsightly,  unpotable 
water  i.e..  to  us.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  pollution  Is  a  process  that  de- 
stroys wondrously  subtle  balances  of  life 
within  the  water,  and  as  between  the  water 
and  its  banks.  This  heightened  awareness  en- 
larges our  sense  of  the  dangers  to  us.  But  It 
also  enlarges  our  empathy.  We  are  not  only 
developing  the  scientific  capacity,  but  we 
are  cultivating  the  personal  capacities  loith- 
in  us  to  recognize  mcx-e  and  more  the  ways 
m  which  nature — like  the  woman,  the  Black, 
the  Indian  and  the  Allen — Is  like  us  (and  we 
will  also  become  more  able  realistically  to 
define,  confront,  live  with  and  admire  the 
ways  in  which  we  are  all  different) ."» 

The  time  may  be  ou  hand  when  these 
sentiments,  and  the  early  stirrings  of  the 
law.  can  be  coalesced  Into  a  radical  new 
theory  or  myth — felt  as  well  as  Intellectual- 
Ized — of  man's  relationships  to  the  rest  of 
nature.  I  do  not  mean  "myth"  in  a  demean- 
ing sense  of  the  term,  but  In  the  sense  in 
which,  at  different  times  a  history,  oxir  so- 
cial "facts"  and  relationships  have  been  com- 
prehended and  integrated  by  reference  to  the 
"myths"  that  we  are  co-signers  of  a  social 
contract,  that  the  Pope  Is  Ood's  agent,  and 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Pantheism, 
Shinto  and  Tao  all  have  m>-ths  to  offer.  But 
they  are  all  each  in  its  own  fashion,  qxialnt, 
primitive  and  archaic.  What  is  needed  is  a 
niyth  that  can  fit  o\tr  growing  body  of 
knowledge  of  geophysics,  biology  and  the 
cosmos.  In  this  vein,  I  do  not  think  It  too 
remote  that  we  may  come  to  regard  the  Earth, 
as  some  have  suggested,  as  one  organism,  of 
which  Mankind  is  a  functional  part — the 
mind,  perhaps:  different  from  the  rest  of 
nature,  but  different  as  a  man's  brain  is  from 
his  lungs. 

Ever  since  the  first  Geophysical  Year,  In- 
ternational scientific  studies  have  shown  ir- 
refutably that  the  Earth  as  a  whole  Is  an 
organized  system  of  most  closely  Interrelated 
and  indeed  interdependent  activities.  It  is. 
In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  an  "orga- 
nism." The  so-called  life-kingdoms  and  the 
many  vegetable  and  animal  species  are  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  for  survival  in  a 
balanced  condition  of  planet-wide  existence; 
and  they  depend  on  their  environment,  con- 
ditioned by  oceanic  and  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, and  even  more  by  the  protective  ac- 
tion of  the  ionosphere  and  many  other  fac- 
tors which  have  definite  rhythms  of  opera- 
tion. Mankind  is  part  of  this  organic  plane- 
tary whole:  and  there  can  be  no  truly  new 
global  society,  and  perhaps  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  no  society  at  all,  as  long  as 
man  will  not  recognize,  accept  and  enjoy  the 
fact  that  mankind  has  a  definite  function  to 
perform  within  this  planetary  organism  of 
which  K  is  an  active  part. 

In  order  to  give  a  constructive  meaning  to 
the  activities  of  human  societies  all  over  the 
globe,  these  activities — physical  and  men- 
tal—should be  understood  and  given  basic 
value  with  reference  to  the  wholesome  func- 
tioning of  the  entire  Earth,  and  we  may  add 
of  the  entire  solar  system.  This  cannot  b« 
done  (1)  If  man  insists  on  considering  him- 
self an  alien  Soul  compeUed  to  incamat* 


on  this  sorrowful  planet,  and  (a)  If  we  can 
see  in  the  planet.  Earth,  nothing  but  a  mmm 
of  material  substances  moved  by  mechanical 
laws,  and  in  "life"  xtothlng  but  a  chance 
comblnatloa  of  molecular  aggregations. 

...  As  I  see  It,  the  Earth  Is  only  one  or- 
ganized "field"  of  activities  and  so  Is  the 
human  person— but  these  activities  take 
place  at  various  levels.  In  different  "spheres" 
of  being  and  realms  of  consciousness.  TIm 
lithosphere  la  not  the  biosphere,  and  the 
latter  not  the  .  .  .  Ionosphere.  The  Earth  Is 
not  oTiiy  a  material  mass.  Consdouaness  Is 
not  only  "human";  it  exists  at  animal  and 
vegetable  levels,  and  most  Ukely  must  be 
latent,  or  operating  in  some  form.  In  the 
molecule  and  the  atom;  and  all  these  diverse 
and  in  a  sense  hierarchical  modes  of  activity 
and  consciousness  should  be  seen  Integrated 
In  and  perhaps  transcended  by  an  all-encom- 
passing and  "eonic"  planetary  Conscious- 
ness. 

Mankind's  function  within  the  Earth-or- 
ganism is  to  extract  from  the  activities  of 
all  other  operative  systems  within  this  or- 
ganism the  type  of  consciousness  which  we 
caU  "reflective"  or  "self"-consclousness — or, 
we  may  also  say  to  mentalize  and  give  mean- 
ing, value,  and  "name"  to  all  that  takes  place 
anv-where  within  the  Earth-field.  .  .  . 

This  "mentalizatlon"  process  operates 
through  what  we  call  culture.  To  each  region 
of.  and  living  condition  in  the  total  field  of 
the  Earth-organism  a  definite  type  of  culture 
Inherently  corresponds.  Each  region  Is  the 
"womb"  out  of  which  a  specific  type  of  hu- 
man mentality  and  culture  can  and  sooner 
or  later  will  emerge.  All  these  cultures — past, 
present  and  future — and  their  complex  in- 
terrelationships are  the  collective  builders  of 
the  Mind  of  humanity;  and  this  means  of 
the  ctytiacicnis  Mind  of  the  Earth.^'* 

As  radical  as  such  a  consciousness  may 
sound  today,  all  the  dominant  changes  we 
see  about  us  point  in  its  direction.  Consider 
Jxist  the  impact  of  space  travel,  of  world-wide 
mass  media,  of  increasing  scientific  discov- 
eries about  the  interrelatedness  of  all  life 
processes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  term 
"spaceship  earth"  has  so  captured  the  popu- 
lar imagination?  The  problems  we  have  to 
confront  are  increasingly  the  world-wide 
crises  of  a  global  organism:  not  pollution 
of  a  stream,  but  p<dlution  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  the  ocean.  Increasingly,  the  death 
that  occupies  each  human's  imagination  Is 
not  his  own,  but  that  of  the  entire  life  cycle 
of  the  planet  earth,  to  which  each  of  us  Is  as 
but  a  cell  to  a  body. 

To  shift  from  such  a  lofty  fancy  as  the 
planetarlzatlon  of  consciousness  to  the  op- 
eration of  our  municipal  legal  system  Is  to 
come  down  to  earth  hard.  Before  the  forces 
that  are  at  work,  our  highest  court  is  but  a 
frail  and  feeble — a  distinctly  human — in- 
stitution. Yet,  the  Court  may  be  at  Its  best 
not  in  Its  work  of  handing  down  decrees,  but 
at  the  very  task  that  is  called  for:  of  sum- 
moning up  from  the  human  spirit  the  kind- 
est and  most  generous  and  worthy  Ideas  that 
abound  there,  giving  them  shape  and  reality 
and  legitimacy.'"  Witness  the  School  De- 
segregation Cases  which,  more  importantly 
than  to  integrate  the  schools  (assuming  they 
did),  awakened  us  to  moral  needs  which, 
when  made  visible,  could  not  be  denied.  And 
so  here,  too.  In  the  case  of  the  environment, 
the  Supreme  Court  may  find  Itself  In  a  posi- 
tion to  award  "rights"  In  a  way  that  wUl 
contribute  to  a  change  in  popular  conscious- 
ness. It  would  be  a  modest  move,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  In  furtherance  of  a  large  goal:  the 
future  of  the  planet  as  we  know  It. 

How  far  we  are  from  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs, where  the  law  treats  "environmental 
objects"  as  holders  of  legal  rights,  I  cannot 
say.  But  there  is  certainly  intriguing  Ian- 
guage  in  one  of  Justice  Black's  last  dissents, 
regarding  the  Texas  Highway  Department's 
plan  to  run  a  six-lane  expressway  through 
a  San  Antonio  Park.'"  Complaining  of  the 


Court's  refusal  to  stay  the  plan.  Black  ob- 
served that  "after  today's  decision,  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Antonio  and  the  birds  and  animals 
that  make  their  home  in  the  park  wiu  share 
their  quiet  retreat  with  an  ugly,  smelly 
stream  of  traffic.  .  .  .  Trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  wUl  be  mown  down."  >"  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  "burial  of  public  parks,"  oi 
segments  of  a  highway  which  "devour  park- 
land," and  of  the  park's  heartland.'^  Was  he 
at  the  end  of  his  great  career,  on  the  verge 
of  saying— Just  saying— that  "nature  has 
'righU'  on  its  own  account"?  WoiUd  It  be 
so  hard  to  do? 
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'  C.  Daswht,  Descent  of  Max,  119,  120-31 
(2d  ed.  1874).  See  also  B.  Waxldik,  Pkocress 
AND  Revolution  39  et  seq.  (1967). 
-  See  Daswin,  supra  note  1,  at  113-14: 
...  No  tribe  could  hold  together  If  mur- 
der, robbery,  treachery,  etc.,  were  common; 
consequently  such  crimes  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  tribe  "are  branded  with  ever- 
lasting Infamy";  but  excite  no  such  senti- 
ment beyond  these  limits.  A  North-Ameri- 
can Indian  Is  well  pleased  with  himself,  and 
is  honored  by  others,  when  he  scalps  a  man 
of  another  tribe;  and  a  I>yak  cuts  off  the 
head  of  an  unoffending  person,  and  dries  it 
as  a  trophy  ...  It  has  been  recorded  that  an 
Indian  Thug  conscientiously  regretted  that 
he  bad  not  robbed  and  strangled  as  many 
travelers  as  did  his  father  before  him.  In  a 
rude  state  of  civilization  the  robbery  of 
strangers  is,  indeed,  generally  considered  as 
honorable. 

See  also  Service,  Forms  of  Kinship  In  Man 
AN  Adaptation  112  (Y.  Cohen  ed.  1968). 

'  See  Darwin,  supra  note  1,  at  113.  See  also 
E.  Westebmarck,  1  The  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment OP  the  Mobal  Ideas  406-12  (1912). 

The  practice  of  allowing  sickly  children 
to  die  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  ap- 
parently, even  at  our  most  distinguished 
hospitals.  See  Hospital  Let  Retarded  Baby 
Die,  Film  Shows,  L.  A.  Times,  Oct.  17,  1971. 
§  A.  at  9,  col.  1. 

'  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  word 
"gericide"  or  "gerontlclde"  to  designate  the 
killing  of  the  aged.  "Senlclde"  is  as  close  as 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  comes,  al- 
though, as  it  indicates,  the  word  is  rare. 
9  Oxford  English  Dictionaby  -154  (1933). 

^See  Dabwin,  supra  note  1,  at  386-93. 
Westebmabck,  supra  note  3,  at  387-89.  ob- 
serves that  where  the  killing  of  the  aged  and 
Infirm  is  practiced,  it  Is  often  supported  by 
humanitarian  Justification;  this,  however,  U 
a  far  cry  from  saying  that  the  killing  is 
requested  by  the  victim  as  his  right. 

"H.  Maine,  Ancient  Law  153  (Pollock  ed. 
1930).  Maine  claimed  that  these  powers  of 
the  father  extended  to  all  regions  of  private 
law,  although  not  to  the  Jus  Publicum,  under 
which  a  son,  notwithstanding  his  subjection 
hi  private  life,  might  vote  alongside  hU 
father.  Id.  at  152.  Westebmabck,  supra  note 
3,  at  393-94,  was  skeptical  that  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  father  over  the  children  ex- 
tended as  late  as  into  earlv  Roman  law. 
'387  UJ3.  1  (1967). 
»42  U.S.C.  SS  1973  et  seq.  (1970). 
'  See  Landman  v.  Royster,  40  U£.L.W.  2256 
(EX».  Va.,  Oct.  30,  1971)  (eighth  amendment 
and  due  process  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  require  federal  Injunctive  relief. 
Including  compelling  the  drafting  of  new 
prison  rules,  for  Virginia  prisoners  against 
prison  conduct  prohibited  by  vague  rules  or 
no  rules,  without  disciplinary  proceedings 
embodying  rudiments  of  procedural  due 
process,  and  by  various  penalties  that  con- 
stitute cruel  and  unusual  punishment).  See 
Note,  Cowrt*,  Corrections  and  the  Eighth 
Amendment:  Encouraging  Prison  Reform  by 
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Releasing  Inmates.  44  S.  Cal.  L.  Rbv.  1060 

(1971).  ^ 

w  But  see  T.  SzASz,  Law,  Libektt  and  pst- 

CHIATBT    (1963).  _.  ^       * 

"  See  notes  22,  62  and  accompanying  text 
infra.  The  trend  toward  llb«allzed  abortion 
can  be  seen  either  as  a  legislative  tendency 
back  In  the  direction  of  rlghtlessness  for  the 
foetus — or  toward  increasing  rights  of  wom- 
en. This  inconsistency  Is  not  unique  In  the 
law  of  course;  It  Is  simply  support  for  Hoh- 
f eld's  scheme  that  the  "Jural  opposite"  of 
someone's  right  Is  someone  else's  "no-right." 
W.  HoHFBLD,  Fundamental  Lccal  Concep- 
tions .1923). 

Consider  In  this  regard  a  New  York  case 
in  which  a  settlor  S  established  a  trust  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  named  beneficiaries 
and  "lives  In  being."  Desiring  to  amend  the 
deed  of  trust,  the  grantor  took  steps  pur- 
suant to  statute  to  obtain  "the  written  con- 
gent  of  all  persons  beneficially  interested  In 
(the]  trust."  At  the  time  the  grant<w  was 
pregnant  and  the  trustee  Chase  Bank  ad- 
vised it  wovUd  not  recognize  the  proposed 
amendment  because  the  child  en  ventre  sa 
mere  might  be  deemed  a  person  beneficially 
interested  In  the  trust.  The  coiu-t  allowed 
the  amendment  to  stand,  holding  that  birth 
rather  than  conception  is  the  controlling 
factor  m  ascertaining  whether  a  person  is 
beneficially  interested  in  the  trust  which  the 
grantor  seeks  to  amend.  In  re  Peabody,  5  N.Y. 
2d  541,   158,   N.E.2d  841    (1959). 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has  recent- 
ly refused  to  aUow  the  deliberate  killing  of 
a  foetus  (in  a  non-abortion  situation)  to 
support  a  mtirder  prosecution.  The  court 
ruled  foetuses  not  to  be  denoted  by  the 
words  "human  being"  within  the  statute  de- 
fining murder.  Keeler  v.  Superior  Court,  2 
Cal.  3d  619,  87  Cal.  Rptr.  481,  470  P.2d  617 
(1970).  But  see  note  52  and  accompanying 
text  infra. 

Some  Jurisdictions  have  statutes  defining  a 
crime  erf  "feticide" — deliberately  causing  the 
death  of  an  unborn  child.  The  absence  of 
such  a  specific  feticide  provision  In  the  Call- 
ioralsk  case  was  one  basis  for  the  ruling  In 
Keeler.  See  2  Cal.  3d  at  633  n.l6,  87  Cal.  Rptr. 
at  489  n.l6.  470  P.2d  at  625  n.l6. 

".  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954,  I  1361  (repealed 
by  Pub.  L.  No.  89-389,  effective  Jan.  1,  1969). 
"For  example,  see  United  States  v.  Cargo 
of  the  Brig  Malek  Adhel,  43  U.S.  (2  How.) 
210  (1844).  There,  a  ship  had  been  seized 
and  used  by  pirates.  All  this  was  done  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owners 
of  the  ship.  After  the  ship  had  been  captured, 
the  United  States  condemned  and  sold  the 
"offending  vessel."  The  owners  objected.  In 
denying  release  to  the  owners.  Justice  Story 
cited  Chief  Justice  Marshall  from  an  earlier 
case:  "This  is  not  a  proceeding  against  the 
owner;  it  is  a  proceeding  against  the  vessel 
for  an  offense  committed  by  the  vessel;  which 
Is  not  the  less  an  offense  .  .  .  because  it  was 
committed  without  the  authority  and  against 
the  wlU  of  the  owner."  43  U.S.  at  234,  quot- 
ing from  United  States  v.  Schooner  Little 
Charles,  26  F.  Cas.  979  (No.  15,612)  <C.C.D. 
Va  1818 ) 
"  9  U.S.  (5  Cranch)  61,  86  (1809) . 
"i  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Wood- 
ward, 17U.S.  (4  Wheat.)  618  (1819). 
'•  Id.  at  636. 

"  Consider,  for  example,  that  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  the  naval  station  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  at  (2000-a-year  rental.  Is 
based  upon  a  treaty  signed  In  1903  by  Jos^ 
Montes  for  the  President  of  Cuba  and  a  min- 
ister representing  Theodore  Roosevelt;  it 
was  subsequently  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  a 
Senate  no  member  of  which  is  living  today. 
Lease  (from  Cuba]  of  Certain  Areas  for  Naval 
or  Coaling  Stations,  July  2, 1903,  T.S.  No.  426; 
C.  Bevans,  6  TREATIES  and  Otres  Interna- 
tional Acrsememts  of  thk  United  States 
1776-1949,  at  1120  (VS.  Dep't  of  State  Pub. 
8549.1971). 
"O.  Obbkk,  Political  Thkokies  of  ths 
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Mtodle  Age  (Maltland  transl.  1927) ,  especially 
at  22-30.  The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  sug- 
gest that  the  "corporate"  examples  In  the  text 
are  distinguishable  from  environmental  ob- 
jects In  that  the  former  are  comprised  by 
and  serve  humans.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  the  more  we  learn  about  the  sociology  of 
the  firm — and  the  realpolltUc  of  our  society — 
the  more  we  discover  the  ultimate  reality  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  Increasingly  legal 
flctlveness  of  the  Individual  human  being. 
See  note  126  and  accompanying  text  infra. 

"Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  60  U.S.  (19  How.) 
396,  404-05  (1856).  In  Bailey  v.  Polndexter's 
Ex'r,  56  Va.  (14  Oratt.)  132,  142-43  (1858)  a 
provision  In  a  will  that  testator's  slaves  could 
choose  between  emancipation  and  public  sale 
was  held  void  on  the  ground  that  slaves  have 
no  legal  capacity  to  choose: 
"These  decisions  are  legal  conclusions  flow- 
ing naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  one 
clear,  simple,  fundamental  Idea  of  chattel 
slavery.  That  fundamental  idea  is,  that.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law.  so  far  certainly  as  clvU 
rights  and  relations  are  concerned,  the  slave 
Is  not  a  person,  but  a  thing.  The  Investiture 
of  a  chattel  with  clvU  rights  or  legal  capacity 
is  Indeed  a  legal  solecism  and  absurdity.  The 
attribution  of  legal  personality  to  a  chattel 
slave — legal  conscience,  legal  Intellect,  legal 
freedom,  or  liberty  and  power  of  free  choice 
and  action,  and  corresponding  legeJ  obliga- 
tions growing  out  of  such  qualities,  faculties 
and  action — ^Implies  a  palpable  contradiction 
in  terms." 

»  People  v.  Hall,  4  Cal.  399,  405  (1854) .  The 
statute  there  imder  Interpretation  provided 
that  "no  Black  or  Mulatto  person,  or  Indian 
shall  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of, 
or  against  a  white  man,"  but  was  silent  as  to 
Chinese.  The  "policy"  analysis  by  which  the 
court  brings  Chinese  under  "Black  ...  or 
Indian"  Is  a  fascinating  Illustration  of  the 
relationship  between  a  "policy"  decision  and 
a  "Just"  decision,  especially  In  light  of  the 
exchange  between  Hart,  Positivism  and  the 
Separation  of  Law  and  Morals,  71  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  593  (1958)  and  Fuller,  Positivism  and 
Fidelity  to  Law — A  Reply  to  Professor  Hart, 
id.  at  630. 

=1  Schechter,  The  Rightlessness  of  Media- 
eval English  Jewry,  45  Jewish  Q.  Rev.  121, 136 
(1954)  quoting  from  M.  Bateson,  Medieval 
England  139  (1904).  Schechter  also  quotes 
Henry  de  Bracton  to  the  effect  that  "a  Jew 
cannot  have  anything  of  his  own,  because 
whatever  he  acquires  he  acquires  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  king.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  128. 

^-'  Dietrich  v.  Inhabitants  of  Northampton, 
138  Mass.  14, 16  (1884). 

»/n  re  Goddell,  39  Wise.  232,  245  (1875). 
The  court  continued  with  the  following 
"clincher": 

"And  when  counsel  was  arguing  for  this 
lady  that  the  word,  person,  in  sec.  32,  ch.  119 
[respecting  those  qualified  to  practice  law], 
necessarily  includes  females,  her  presence 
made  it  impossible  to  suggest  to  him  as  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  position,  that  the 
same  construction  of  the  same  word  .  .  . 
would  subject  woman  to  prosecution  for  the 
paternity  of  a  bastard,  and  .  .  .  prosecution 
for  rape." 
Id.  at  246. 

The  relationship  between  our  attitudes 
toward  woman,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  more  central  concern  of  this 
article — land — is  captured  in  an  unguarded 
aside  of  our  colleague,  Curt  Berger:  "  .  .  . 
after  all,  land,  like  woman,  was  meant  to  be 
possessed.  .  .  ."  Land  Ownership  and  Use  139 
(1968). 

"*  Recently,  a  group  of  prison  Inmates  in 
Suffolk  County  tamed  a  mouse  that  they  dis- 
covered, giving  him  the  name  Morris.  Dis- 
covering Morris,  a  Jailer  flushed  him  down  the 
toilet.  The  prisoners  brought  a  proceeding 
against  the  Warden  complaining,  inter  alia, 
that  Morris  was  subjected  to  discriminatory 
discharge  and  was  otherwise  unequally 
treated.   The   action   was  unsuccessful,   on 


grounds  that  the  Inmates  themselves  were 
"guilty  of  imprisoning  Morris  without  a 
charge,  without  a  trial,  and  without  baU," 
and  that  other  mice  at  the  prison  were  not 
treated  more  favorably.  "As  to  the  true  vic- 
tim the  Co\irt  can  only  offer  again  the  sym- 
pathy first  proffered  to  his  ancestors  by  Rob- 
ert Burns.  .  .  ."  The  Judge  proceeded  to 
quote  from  Burns'  "To  a  Mouse."  Morabito  v. 
Cyrta,  9  Cbim.  L.  Rep.  2472  (N.Y.  Sup.  Ct. 
Suffolk  Co.  Aug  26,  1971). 

The  whole  matter  seems  humorous,  of 
course.  But  what  we  need  to  know  more  of  is 
the  function  of  humor  In  the  unfolding  of  a 
culture,  and  the  ways  In  which  It  Is  Involved 
with  the  social  growing  pains  to  which  It  is 
testimony.  Why  do  people  make  Jokes  about 
the  Women's  Liberation  Movement?  Is  It  not 
on  account  of — rather  than  In  spite  of — the 
underlying  validity  of  the  protests,  and  the 
uneasy  awareness  that  a  recognition  of  them 
is  Inevitable?  A.  Koestler  rightly  begins  his 
study  of  the  human  mind.  Act  of  Creation 
(1964),  with  an  analysis  of  humor,  entitled 
"The  Logic  of  Laughter."  And  cf.  Freud, 
Jokes  and  the  Unconscious,  A  Standard  Edi- 
tion OF  THE  Complete  Psychological  Works 
op  Sicmund  Freud  (J.  Strachey  transl.  1905). 
(Query  too:  what  is  the  relationship  between 
the  conferring  of  proper  names,  e.g.,  Morris, 
and  the  conferring  of  social  and  legal  rights? ) 
"Thus  It  was  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
could  speak  of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  all 
men,  and  yet  maintain  a  society  that  was,  by 
modern  standards,  without  the  most  basic 
rights  for  Blacks,  Indians,  children  and 
women.  There  was  no  hypocrisy;  emotionally, 
no  one  felt  that  these  other  things  were  men. 
»  The  second  thought  streaming  from  .  .  . 
the  other  South  [is]  the  sincere  and  passion- 
ate belief  that  somewhere  between  men  and 
cattle,  God  created  a  tertium  quid,  and  called 
it  a  Negro — a  clownish,  simple  creature,  at 
times  even  lovable  within  its  limitations,  but 
straitly  foreordained  to  walk  within  the  Veil. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  The  Souls  of  Black  Polk  89 
(1924). 

-»In  this  article  I  essentially  limit  myself 
to  a  discussion  of  non-animal  but  natural  ob- 
jects. I  trtist  that  the  reader  wUl  be  able  to 
discern  where  the  analysis  Is  appropriate  to 
advancing  our  understanding  of  what  would 
be  involved  in  giving  "rights"  to  other  objects 
not  presently  endowed  with  rights — for  exam- 
ple, not  only  animals  (some  of  which  already 
have  rights  in  some  senses)  but  also  human- 
olds,  computers,  and  so  forth.  Cf.  the  Na- 
tional Register  for  Historic  Places,  16  U.S.C. 
5  470  (1970),  discussed  In  Ely  v.  Velde,  321  F. 
Supp.  1088  (E.D.  Va.  1971). 

As  the  reader  will  discover,  there  are  large 
problems  involved  In  defining  the  boundaries 
of  the  "natural  object."  For  example,  from 
time  to  time  one  will  wish  to  speak  of  that 
portion  of  a  river  that  runs  through  a  recog- 
nized Jurisdiction;  at  other  times,  one  may 
be  concerned  with  the  entire  river,  or  the 
hydrologic  cycle — or  the  whole  of  nature. 
One's  ontological  choices  will  have  a  strong 
Influence  on  the  shape  of  the  legal  system, 
and  the  choices  Involved  are  not  easy.  See 
notes  49,  73  and  accompanying  text  infra. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problems  of  select- 
ing an  appropriate  ontology  are  problems  of 
all  language — not  merely  of  the  langueige  of 
legal  concepts,  but  of  ordinary  language  as 
well.  Consider,  for  example,  the  concept  of  a 
"person"  in  legal  or  in  everyday  speech.  Is 
each  person  a  fixed  bundle  of  relationships, 
persisting  unaltered  through  time?  Do  our 
molecules  and  cells  not  change  at  every  mo- 
ment? Our  hypostatizatlons  always  have  a 
pragmatic  quality  to  them.  See  D.  Hume,  Of 
PersoTtal  Identity,  In  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture bk.  1.  pt.  IV,  In  The  Philosophical 
Works  of  DAvm  Hume  310-18,  324  (1864); 
T.  Mubti,  The  Central  Philosophy  of  Bud- 
dhism 70-73  (1955).  In  Loves  Body  146-47 
(1066)  Norman  O.  Brown  observes: 

The  existence  of  the  "let's  pretend"  bound- 
ary does  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
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real  traflBc  across  it.  Projection  and  Introjec- 
tlon  the  proc««s  wbereby  the  seU  as  distinct 
from  the  other  Is  constituted.  Is  not  past  his- 
tory, an  event  In  childhood,  but  a  present 
process  of  continuous  creation.  Tlie  dualism 
cf  self  and  external  world  Is  built  up  by  a 
constant  process  of  reciprocal  exchange  be- 
t  ween  the  two.  The  self  as  a  stable  substance 
e:iduring  through  time,  an  Identity,  Is  main- 
tained by  constantly  absorbing  good  parts  {at 
people)  from  the  outside  world  and  expelling 
bad  parts  from  the  Inner  world.  "There  Is  a 
continual  'unconscious'  wandering  of  other 
personalities  Into  ourselves." 

Every  person,  then,  is  many  persons;  a  mul- 
titude made  Into  one  person;  a  corporate 
body;  Incorporated,  a  corporation.  A  "corpo- 
ration sole";  every  man  a  parson-person.  The 
unity  of  the  person  is  as  real,  or  unreal,  as 
the  unity  of  the  corporation. 

See  generally,  W.  Biskut  &  C.  Stone,  Law, 
Language  and  E^rBICs  Ch.  5  ( 1972) 

In  different  legal  systems  at  different  times, 
there  have  been  many  shifts  in  the  entity 
deemed  "responsible"  for  harmful  acts:  an 
entire  clan  was  held  responsible  for  a  crime 
before  the  notion  of  Individual  responsibility 
emerged;  in  some  societies  the  offending 
hand,  rather  than  an  entire  body,  may  be 
"responsible."  Even  today,  we  treat  father 
and  son  as  separate  Jural  entities  for  some 
purposes,  but  as  a  single  Jural  entity  for 
others.  I  do  not  see  why,  in  principle,  the 
task  of  working  out  a  legal  ontology  of  nat- 
ural objects  (and  "qualities,"  e.g.,  climatic 
warnuh)  should  be  auy  more  unmanageable 
Perliaps  someday  all  mankind  shall  be,  for 
some  purposes,  one  Jurally  recognized  "nat- 
ural object." 

^  The  statement  in  text  is  not  quite  true; 
r/.  Murphy,  Has  Nature  Any  Right  to  Life?, 
22  Hast.  LJ.  467  ( 1971 ) .  An  Irish  court,  pass- 
ing upon  the  validity  of  a  testamentary  trust 
to  the  benefit  of  someone's  dog,  observed  in 
dictum  that  "  'lives'  means  lives  of  human 
beings,  not  cf  animals  or  trees  in  California." 
Kelly  V.  Dillon,  1932  Ir.  R.  255,  261.  (The  in- 
tended gift  over  on  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
viving dog  was  held  void  for  remoteness,  the 
court  refusing  "to  enter  into  the  question  of 
a  dog's  expectation  of  life,"  although  pre- 
pared to  observe  that  "in  point  of  fact  neigh- 
bor's [sic]  dogs  and  cats  are  unpleasantly 
long-lived.  .  .  ."  Jd.  at  260-61 ) . 

-"•  Four  cases  dealing  with  the  Constitution- 
ality of  the  death  penalty  under  the  eighth 
and  foiu-teenth  amendments  are  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Branch  v.  Texas.  447  S.W.2d  932  (Tex.  1969), 
cert,  granted.  91  S.  Ct.  2287  (1970);  Aikcns 
V.  Callfor'ila,  70  Cal.  2d  369.  74  Cal.  Rptr. 
882.  450  P.2d  258  (1969);  cert,  granted.  91 
S.  Ct.  2280  (1970);  Furman  v.  Georgia,  225 
Ga.  253,  167  SJE:.2d  628  (1969);  cert,  granted, 
91  S.  Ct.  2282  (1970):  Jackson  v.  Georgia,  225 
Ga.  790,  171  S.E.2d  501  (1969),  cert,  granted, 
91  S.  Ct.  2287  (1970). 

='See  George  Campbell  Painting  Corp.  v. 
Held,  392  UJ3.  286  (1968);  Oklahoma  Press 
Pub.  Co.  v.  Walling,  327  U.S.  186  (1946); 
Baltimore  &  OJl.R.  v.  ICC,  221  612  (1911); 
Wilson  V.  United  SUtes,  221  U.S.  361  (1911); 
Hale  V.  Henkel.  201  U.S.  43  (1906). 

'"  See  Dixon  v.  Alabama  State  Bd.  of  Educ, 
294  P.2d  150  (5th  Cir.),  cert  denied.  368  VS. 
930  (1961). 

■•'  For  example,  see  People  ex  rel.  Ricks  Wa- 
ter Co.  V.  Elk  River  MUl  &  Lumber  Co.,  107 
Cal.  221,  40  Pac.  531  (1895)  (refusing  to  en- 
join pollution  by  an  upper  riparian  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
grounds  that  the  lower  riparian  owners,  most 
of  whom  were  dependent  on  the  lumbering 
business  of  the  polluting  mill,  did  not  com- 
plain). 

■^  The  law  in  a  suit  for  Injunctive  relief  Is 
commonly  easier  on  the  plaintiff  than  in  a 
suit  for  damages.  See  J.  Oould,  L.\w  or  Wa- 
ters 958:  9  306  (1883). 

"  However,  in  1970  California  amended  Its 


Water  Quality  Act  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  obtain  rtilef,  ejg.,  one 
must  no  longer  allege  irreparable  injury  In  » 
suit  for  an  injunction.  Cai,.  Watkb  Codb 
S  133S0(b)   (West  1971). 

*•  To  whomsoever  the  soil  belongs,  he  owns 
also  to  the  sky  and  to  the  depths.  See  W. 

BLACKSTONX,  2  COMUKNTARIES  *18. 

At  early  common  law,  the  owner  of  land 
could  use  all  that  was  found  tuider  his  land 
"at  his  free  will  and  pleasure"  without  regard 
to  any  "inconvenience  to  his  neighbour." 
Acton  V.  BlundeU,  12  Meeson  &  Welsburg  324, 
354.  152  Eng.  Rep.  1223,  1235  (1843).  "He  [the 
landowner  |  may  waste  or  despoil  the  land  as 
he  pleases.  .  .  ."  R.  Mecarbt  &  H.  Wade,  Thx 
Law  or  Real  Property  70  (3d  ed.  1966).  See 
R.  PowELi,.  5  The  Law  or  Real  Property 
^725    (1971). 

*  See  Note,  Statutory  Treatment  of  Indus- 
trial Stream  Pollution.  24  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev. 
302,  306  (1956);  H.  Farnham,  2  Law  or  Wa- 
ters AND  Water  Rights  S  461  ( 1904) ;  Gould, 
supra  note  32,  at  i  204. 

**  For  example,  courts  have  upheld  a  right 
to  pollute  by  prescription,  Mississippi  Mills 
Co.  V.  Smith,  69  Miss.  299,  11  So.  26  (1882), 
and  by  easement,  Luama  v.  Bimker  Hill  & 
Sullivan  Mining  &  Concentrating  Co.,  41  F.2d 
358  (9th  Cir.  1930). 

"  See  Red  River  Roller  Mills  v.  Wright,  30 
Minn.  249,  16  N.W.  167  (1883)  (enjoyment  of 
stream  by  riparian  may  be  modified  or  abro- 
gated by  reasonable  use  of  stream  by  others) ; 
Townsend  v.  Bell,  167  N.Y.  462,  60  N.E.  775 
( 1901 )  (riparian  owner  not  entitled  to  main- 
tain action  for  pollution  of  stream  by  factory 
where  he  could  not  show  use  of  water  was  un- 
reasonable): Smith  v.  Staso  Milling  Co.,  18 
P.2d  736  (2d  Cir.  1927)  (In  suit  for  injunc- 
tion, right  on  which  injured  lower  riparian 
stands  is  a  quantitative  compromise  between 
two  conflicting  interests):  Clifton  Iron  Co. 
v.  Dye,  87  Ala.  468.  6  So.  192  (1889)  (In  deter- 
mining whether  to  grant  injunction  to  lower 
riparian,  court  must  weigh  interest  of  public 
as  against  injury  to  one  or  the  other  party) . 
See  also  Montgomerv  Limestone  Co.  v.  Bear- 
der,  256  Ala.  269,  54'so.  2d  571  (1951). 

*  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  v.  Sanderson,  113 
Pa.  126,  149,  6  A.  453.  459  (1886) . 

»  Hand.  J.  in  Smith  v.  Staso  Milling  Co.,  18 
P.2d  736. 738  (2d  Cir.  1927)  (emphasis  added) . 
See  also  HarrisonvUle  v.  Dickey  Clay  Co.,  289 
U.S.  334  (1933)   (Brandeis,  J.). 

«  Measuring  plantiff's  damages  by  "making 
him  whole"  has  several  limitations;  these  and 
the  matter  of  measuring  damages  in  this  area 
generally  are  discussed  more  fully  at  notes 
83-93  and  accompanying  text  infra. 

« Here,  again,  an  analogy  to  corporation 
law  might  be  profitable.  Suppose  that  in  the 
instance  of  negligent  corporate  management 
by  the  directors,  there  were  no  institution  of 
the  stockholder  derivative  suit  to  force  the 
directors  to  make  the  corporation  whole,  and 
the  only  actions  provided  for  were  direct  ac- 
tions by  stockholders  to  collect  for  damages 
to  themselves  qua  stockholders.  Theoretically 
and  practically,  the  damages  might  come  out 
differently  in  the  two  cases,  and  not  merely 
because  the  creditors"  losses  are  not  aggre- 
gated In  the  stockholders'  direct  actions. 

**  And  even  far  less  than  the  damages  to  all 
human  economic  interests  derivatively 
through  the  stream;  see  text  accompanying 
notes  83-84, 120  infra. 

«  Smith  V.  Staso,  18  P.2d  736,  738  (2d  Cir. 
1927). 

"  Some  of  these  public  properties  are  sub- 
ject to  the  "public  trust  doctrine,"  which, 
while  lU-deflned,  might  be  developed  in  such 
fashion  as  to  achieve  fairly  broad-ranging 
environmental  protection.  See  Gould  v.  Orey- 
lock  Reservation  Comm'n,  350  Mass.  410.  215 
N.E.2d  114  (1906) ,  discussed  in  Sax,  The  Pub- 
lic Trust  Doctrine  in  Natural  Resource  Law: 
Effective  fudieial  Intervention,  68  Mich.  L. 
Rev.  471,493-509  (1970). 

•By  contrast,  for  example,  with  htimane 
societies. 


«  See,  e.g.,  Cal.  Prob.  Code  {}  1460-«a  (Wert 
Supp.  1971). 

"  Cal.  Prob.  Code  f  1751  (West  Supp.  1971) 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  "conser- 
vator." 

"In  New  York  the  Supreme  Court  and 
county  courts  outside  New  York  City  have 
jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the 
person  and/or  a  committee  of  the  property 
for  a  person  "incompetent  to  manage  him- 
self or  his  affairs."  N.Y.  Mental  Hyoixnb  Law 
§  100  (McKinney  1971). 

«»  This  is  a  situation  in  which  the  ontologi- 
cal  problems  discussed  in  note  26  supra  be- 
come acute.  One  can  conceive  a  situation  in 
which  a  guardian  would  be  appointed  by  a 
county  court  with  respect  to  a  stream,  bring 
a  suit  against  alleged  polluters,  and  lose. 
Suppose  now  that  a  federal  court  were  to 
appoint  a  guardian  with  respect  to  the  larger 
river  system  of  which  the  stream  were  a 
part,  and  that  the  federally  appointed  guard- 
ian subsequently  were  to  bring  suit  against 
the  same  defendants  in  state  court,  now  on 
behalf  of  the  river,  rather  than  the  stream. 
(Is  it  possible  to  bring  a  still  subsequent  suit, 
if  the  one  above  faUs,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
hydrologlc  cycle,  by  a  guardian  appointed 
by  an  international  court?) 

While  such  problems  are  dURcult,  they  are 
not  impossible  to  solve.  For  one  thing,  pre- 
trial hearings  and  rights  of  intervention  can 
go  far  toward  their  amelioration.  Further, 
courts  have  been  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
potentially  Inconsistent  Judgment  for  years, 
as  when  one  state  appears  on  the  verge  of 
handing  down  a  divorce  decree  inconsistent 
with  the  Judgment  of  another  state's  courts. 
Kempson  v.  Kempson,  58  NJ.  Eg.  94,  43  A.  97 
(Ch.  Ct.  1899).  Courts  could,  and  of  course 
would,  retain  some  natural  objects  In  the  res 
nulllus  classification  to  help  stave  off  the 
problem.  Then,  too,  where  (as  is  always  the 
case)  Esver.il  "objects"  are  interrelated,  sev- 
eral guardians  could  all  be  Involved,  with 
procedures  for  removal  to  the  appropriate 
court. — probably  that  of  the  guardian  of  the 
most  encompassing  "ward"  to  be  acutely 
threatened.  And  in  some  cases  subsequent 
.suit  by  the  guardian  of  more  encompassing 
ward,  net  guilty  of  laches,  might  be  appro- 
priate. The  problems  are  at  least  no  more 
complex  than  the  corresjwndlng  problems 
that  the  law  has  dealt  with  for  years  in  the 
class  action  area. 

■«  Cal.  Prob.  Code  {  1460  (West  Supp.  1971). 
The  N.Y.  Mental  Hygiene  Law  (McKinney 
1971)  provides  for  jurisdiction  "over  the 
custody  of  a  person  and  his  property  if  he  Is 
Incompetent  to  manage  himself  or  his  af- 
fairs by  reason  of  age,  drunkenness,  mental 
illness  or  other  cause. . .  ." 

=»  Santa  Clara  County  v.  Southern  Pac. 
R.R.,  118  U.S.  394  (1886).  Justice  Black 
would  have  denied  corporations  the  rights 
of  "persons"  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. See  Connecticut  Oen.  Life  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Johnson,  303  U.S.  77,  87  (1938)  (Black,  J. 
dissenting) :  "Corporations  have  neither 
race  nor  color.'* 

<"  In  re  Byrn,  L.  A.  Times,  Dec.  6,  1971,  5  1, 
at  16,  col.  1.  A  preliminary  injunction  was 
subsequently  granted,  and  defendant's  cross- 
motion  to  vacate  the  guardianship  was  de- 
nied. Civ.  13113/71  (Sup.  Ct.  Queens  Co., 
Jan.  4,  1972)  (Smith,  J.).  Appeals  are  pend- 
ing. vGranting  a  guardianship  in  these  cir- 
cumstances would  seem  to  be  a  more  radi- 
cal advance  in  the  law  than  granting  a 
guardianship  over  communal  natural  objects 
like  lakes.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  tra- 
ditionally recognized  guardian  for  the  ob- 
ject— the  mother — and  her  decision  has  been 
in  favor  of  aborting  the  foetus. 

"The  laws  regarding  the  various  com- 
munal resources  had  to  develop  along  their 
own  lines,  not  only  because  so  many  differ- 
ent persons'  "rights"  to  consumption  and 
usage  were  continually  and  conten^mrane- 
ously  involved,  but  also  because  no  one  bad 
to  bear  the  costs  of  his  consumption  of  pub- 
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lie  resources  In  the  way  in  which  the  owner 
of  reeouices  on  private  land  has  to  bear  the 
costs  of  what  he  does.  For  exan4>Ie,  if  the 
landowner  strips  his  land  of  trees,  and  puts 
nothing  in  their  stead,  be  confronts  the  costs 
of  what  he  has  done  in  the  form  of  reduced 
value  of  his  land;  but  the  river  pollut«-'s  ac- 
tions are  costless,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned — 
except  Insc^ar  as  the  legal  system  can  some- 
how force  him  to  internalize  them.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  private  landowner's 
power  over  natural  objects  on  his  land  Is  far 
less  restrained  by  law  (as  exposed  to  econom- 
ics) than  his  power  over  the  public  resources 
that  he  can  get  bis  hands  on.  If  this  state 
of  affairs  is  to  be  changed,  the  standard  for 
Interceding  in  the  interests  of  natural  ob- 
jects on  traditionally  recognized  "private" 
land  might  well  parallel  the  rules  that  guide 
courts  In  the  matter  of  pet^le's  children 
whose  upbringing  (or  lack  thereof)  poses  so- 
cial threat.  The  courts  can,  for  example, 
make  a  child  "a  dependent  of  the  court" 
where  the  child's  "home  is  an  unfit  place  for 
him  by  reasoa  of  neglect,  cruelty,  or  depravity 
of  ^ther  of  his  parents.  .  .  ."  Cal.  Welf.  & 
Inst.  Code  {  600(b)  (West  1966).  See  also  id 
at  t  601 :  any  child  "who  frMn  any  cause  Is 
In  danger  of  leading  an  Idle,  dissolute,  lewd, 
or  immoral  life  [may  be  adjudged]  a  ward  of 
the  court." 

I*  See  note  53  supra.  The  present  way  of 
handling  such  problems  on  "private"  prop- 
erty Is  to  try  to  enact  legislation  of  general 
application  under  the  police  power,  see  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Co.  V.  Mahon,  260  U.S.  393 
(1922).  rather  than  to  institute  civil  litiga- 
tion which,  though  a  piecemeal  process,  can 
be  tailored  to  individual  situations. 

»  Cal.  Prob.  Code  §  1580  (West  Supp.  1971) 
lists  specific  causes  fcr  which  a  guardian 
may,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  be  removed. 

De^ite  these  proter;tlons,  the  problem  of 
overseeing  the  guarditm  is  particularly  acute 
where,  as  here,  there  are  no  immediately 
Identifiable  human  beneficiaries  whose  self- 
interests  will  encourr.ge  them  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  guardlr.n.  TO  ameliorate  this 
problem,  a  page  might  well  be  borrowed  from 
the  law  of  ordinary  charitable  trusts,  which 
are  ccnnmonly  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Attorney  General.  See  Cal.  Corp.  Code 
IS  9505,  10207  (West.  1955). 

-See  Cal.  Prob.  Code  {{1472,  1690  (West 
1956  and  Supp   1971 ) . 

"'354  F.2d  608  (2d  Cir.  1965).  cert,  denied. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  v.  Scenic  Hudson 
Preservation  Conf.,  384  U.S.  941  (1966). 

"364  P.2d  608,  16  (2d  Cir.  1965). 

"Act  of  Aug.  26,  1935,  Ch.  687,  Title  H, 
i  213,  49  Stat.  860  (codified  In  16  U.S.C.  {  8251 
(b)    (1970). 

•'354  P.3d  608,  616  (2d  Cir.  1966).  The 
court  might  have  felt  that  because  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Trial  Conference,  one  of 
the  two  conservation  groups  that  organized 
Scenic  Hudson,  had  some  17  miles  of  trail- 
ways  in  the  area  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  it 
therefore  had  sufficient  economic  Interest  to 
establish  standing;  Judge  Hay's  opinion  does 
not  seem  to  so  rely,  however. 

"Road  Review  League  v.  Boyd,  270  F. 
Supp.  650  (SJJ.N.Y.  1967) .  Plaintiffs  who  In- 
cluded the  Town  of  Bedford  and  the  Road 
Review  League,  a  non-profit  association  con- 
cerned with  community  problems,  brought 
an  action  to  review  and  set  aside  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator concerning  the  alignment  of  an  inter- 
state highway.  Plaintiffs  claimed  that  the 
proposed  road  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  local  wildlife  sanctuaries,  pollute  a 
local  lake,  and  be  Inconsistent  with  local 
needs  and  plannlitg.  Plaintiffs  relied  upon 
the  section  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  6  VS.C.  1703  (1970),  which  entitles 
persons  "aggrieved  by  agency  action  within 
the  meaning  of  a  relevant  statute"  to  obtain 
Judicial  review.  The  court  beld  that  {daln- 
tUU  bad  stanrtlng  to  obtain  ludiclal  review 
of  proposed  alignment  of  the  road: 


"I  see  no  reason  why  the  word  'aggrieved* 
should  have  different  meaning  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  from  the  mean- 
ing given  it  under  the  Federal  Power  Act.  . . . 
The  'relevant  statute,'  I.e.,  the  Federal  High- 
ways Act,  contains  language  which  seems 
even  stronger  than  that  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  far  as  local  and  conservation  Interests 
are  concerned." 

Id.  at  661. 

In  Citizens  Comm.  for  the  Hudson  Valley 
V.  Volpe,  425  F.  2d  97  (2d  Cir.  1970) ,  plain- 
tiffs were  beld  to  have  standing  to  chal- 
lenge the  construction  of  a  dike  and  cause- 
way adjacent  to  the  Hudson  Valley.  The 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Village  of  Tarrytown 
based  their  challenge  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899.  While 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  does  not  provide 
for  judicial  review  as  does  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  the  coiut  stated  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
"aggrieved"  under  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act,  the  Hudson  River  Basin  Com- 
pact Act,  and  a  regulation  under  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Issued  a  permit,  all  of 
which  contain  broad  provisions  mentioning 
recreational  and  environmental  resources  and 
the  need  to  preserve  the  same.  Citing  the 
Road  Review  League  decision,  the  court  beld 
that  as  "aggrieved"  parties  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  plEdntlffs  similar- 
ly had  standing.  Others  decisions  in  which 
the  couii^'s  grant  of  standing  was  based  upon 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  include: 
West  Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  v. 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  441  F.  2d  231  (4th  Cir. 
1971);  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v. 
Hardin,  428  P.  2d  1093  (D.C.  Cir.  1970);  Allen 
V.  Hlckel,  424  F.  2d  944  (D.C.  Cir.  1970); 
Brooks  V.  Volpe.  329  F.  Supp.  118  WJJ.  Wash. 
1971);  Delaware  v.  Pennsylvania  N.Y.  Cent. 
Transp.  Co..  323  F.  Supp.  487  (D.  Del.  1971); 
Izstak  Walton  League  of  America  v.  St.  Clair, 
313  F.  Supp.  1312  (D.  Minn.  1970);  Pennsyl- 
vania Environmental  Council,  Inc.  v.  Bart- 
lett,  315  P.  Supp.  238  (M.D.  Pa.  1970). 

"Sierra  Club  v.  Hlckel,  433  F.2d  24  (9th 
Cir.  1970),  cert,  granted  sub  nam.  Sierra 
Club  V.  Morton,  401  U.S.  907  (1971)  (No.  70- 
34) .  The  Sierra  Club,  a  non-profit  California 
corporation  concerned  with  envirnomental 
protection,  claimed  that  its  Interest  In  the 
conservation  and  sound  management  of  nat- 
ural parks  would  be  adversely  affected  by  an 
Interior  permit  allowing  Walt  Disney  to  con- 
struct the  Mineral  King  Resort  in  Sequoia 
National  Forest.  The  court  held  that  because 
of  the  Sierra  Club's  failure  to  assert  a  direct 
legal  interest,  that  organization  lacked  stand- 
ing to  sue.  The  court  stated  that  the  Sierra 
Club  had  claimed  an  Interest  only  In  the 
sense  that  the  proposed  course  of  action  was 
displeasing  to  its  members.  The  court  pur- 
ported to  distinguish  Scenic  Hudson  on  the 
grounds  that  the  plaintiff's  claim  of  stand- 
ing there  was  aided  by  the  "aggrieved  party" 
language  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

»  16  U.S.C.  SS  91(a)  et  acq.  (1970).  5ee  note 
69  and  accompanjrlng  text  supra. 

<»6  UJ3.C.  {{651  et  seq.  (1970).  Decisions 
relying  upon  6  VS.C.  {  702  are  listed  in  note 
66  supra. 

«>7  VS.C.  {{135  et  seq.  (1970).  Section 
136b(d)  affords  a  right  of  judicial  review  to 
anyone  "adversely  affected"  by  an  order  under 
the  Act.  Sec  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.  V.  Hardin,  428  F.2d  1093,  1096  (D.C.  Sir. 
1970) . 

••  324  F.  Supp.  412  (NJD.,  M.D.  &  8X).  Ala. 
1970),  aff'd  mem.,  sub  nom.  Bass  Anglers 
Sportsman  Soc'y  of  America,  Inc.  v.  Koppers 
Co.,  447  FAl  1304  (6th  Cir.  1971). 

"  Section  13  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1899. 

<«33  U£.C.  {  411  (1970)  reads: 

"Every  person  and  every  corporation  that 
shall  violate,  or  that  shall  knowingly  aid. 
abet,  authorize,  or  instigate  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  407.  408,  and  409 
of  the  title  shall  ...  be  punished  by  a  fine 
...  or  by  liiq>risonment ...  in  the  discretion 


of  the  court,  one-half  of  said  fine  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  giving  information 
which  shall  lead  to  conviction." 

•  This  is  from  the  Latin,  "who  brings  the 
action  as  well  for  the  King  as  for  himself." 
referring  to  an  action  brou^t  by  a  citizen 
for  the  state  as  well  as  for  himself. 

'^  These  sections  create  a  criminal  liability. 
No  civil  action  lies  to  enforce  it;  criminal 
statutes  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  govern- 
ment. A  qui  tam  action  lies  only  when  ex- 
pressly or  Impliedly  authorized  by  statute 
to  enforce  a  penalty  by  civil  action,  not  a 
criminal  fine. 

324  F.  Supp.  412,  416-16  (NJ).,  MX>.  &  S.D. 
Ala.  1970).  Other  qui  tam,  actions  brought 
by  the  Bass  Angler  Sportsman  Society  have 
been  similarly  unsuccessful.  See  Bass  An- 
glers Sportsman  Soc'y  of  America  v.  Scholze 
Tannery.  329  F.  Supp.  339  (E.D.  Tenn.  1971 ) ; 
Bass  Anglers  Sportsman's  Soc'y  of  America 
V.  United  States  Plywood-Champion  Papers. 
Inc.  324  F.  Supp.  302   (S.D.  Tex.  1971). 

"  Concern  over  an  anticipated  flood  of  liti- 
gation initiated  by  environmental  organiza- 
tions is  evident  in  Judge  Trask's  opinion  in 
Alameda  Conservation  Ass*n  v.  California,  437 
F.2d  1087  (9th  Cir.) ,  cert,  denied,  Leslie  Salt 
Co.  V.  Alameda  Conservation  Ass'n,  402  U.S. 
908  (1971).  where  a  non-profit  corporation 
having  as  a  primary  purpose  protection  of  the 
public's  interest  in  San  Francisco  Bay  was 
denied  standing  to  seek  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting a  land  exchange  that  would  allegedly 
destroy  wildlife,  fisheries  and  the  Bay's 
unique  flushing  characteristics: 

"Standing  is  not  established  by  suit  ini- 
tiated by  this  association  simply  because  it 
has  as  one  of  its  ptirposes  the  protection  of 
the  'public  interest'  in  the  waters  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay.  However  well  intentioned  the 
members  may  be,  they  may  not  by  uniting 
create  for  themselves  a  super-administrative 
agency  or  a  parens  patriae  official  status  with 
the  capability  of  over-seeing  and  of  challeng- 
ing the  action  of  the  appointed  and  elected 
officials  of  the  state  government.  Although 
recent  decisions  have  considerably  broadened 
the  concept  of  standing  we  do  not  find  that 
they  go  this  far.  [Citation.] 

"Were  it  otherwise  the  various  clubs,  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  now  or  yet  to  be 
organized,  could  wreak  havoc  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  both  federal  and 
state.  There  are  other  forums  where  their 
voices  and  their  views  may  l>e  effectively  pre- 
sented, but  to  have  standing  to  submit  a 
'case  or  controversy'  to  a  federal  court, 
something  more  must  be  shown." 

437  F.2d  at  1090. 

"^See  Note  49  supra. 

™  Here,  too,  we  are  dogged  by  the  ontologl- 
cal  problem  discussed  in  note  26  supra.  It  is 
easier  to  say  that  the  smog-endangered  stand 
of  pines  "wants"  the  smog  stopped  (assuming 
that  to  be  a  jurally  significant  entity)  then 
It  is  to  venture  that  the  mountain,  or  the 
plane  earth,  or  the  cosmos,  is  concerned  about 
whether  the  pines  stand  or  fall.  The  more 
encompassing  the  entity  of  concern,  the  less 
certain  we  can  be  In  venturing  Judgments  as 
to  the  "wants"  of  any  particular  substance, 
quality,  or  species  within  the  universe.  Does 
the  cosmos  care  if  we  humans  perists  or  not? 
"Heaven  and  earth  . . .  regard  ail  things  as  in- 
significant, as  though  they  were  playthings 
made  of  straw."  Lao-Tzu,  Tao  Teh  King  13 
(D.  Ooddard  transl.  1919). 

'*  See  Knight  ▼.  United  States  Land  Ass'n, 
142  VS.  161,  181  (1891). 

"Clause  2  gives  Congress  the  power  "to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and 
Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

"See  Flenmiing  v.  Nestor,  363  U.S.  603 
(1960). 

"  See  the  L.  A.  Times  editorial  Water:  Pub- 
lic, vs.  Polluters  criticizing: 
. . .  the  ridiculous  built-in  conflict  of  interest 
on  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board.  By 
law,  five  of  the  seven  seats  are  given  to 
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spokeunen  for  Indiutrial,  governmental,  ag- 
rlcultiiral  or  utility  users.  Only  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  at  large  Is  authorized 
along  with  a  delegate  from  fish  and  game 
interests. 

Feb.  12.  1969.  Part  n,  at  8.  cols.  1-2. 

'"The  Federal  Refuse  Act  Is  over  70  years 
old.  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  33  U.S.C.  S  407 
( 1970) . 

™  See  Hall.  Refuse  Act  of  1899  and  the  Per- 
mit Program,  1  Nat'l  Res.  Defense  Cox7Ncn. 
Newsletter  1  ( 1971 ) . 

"To  be  effective  as  a  deterrent,  the  sane- 
tion  ought  to  be  high  enough  to  bring  about 
an  Internal  reorganization  of  the  corporate 
structure  which  minimizes  the  chances  of  fu- 
ture violations.  Because  the  corporation  Is 
not  necessarily  a  profit-maximizing  "ration- 
ally economic  man,"  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  setting  the  fine  as  high  as — but 
no  higher  than — anticipated  profits  from  the 
violation  of  the  law,  wUl  bring  the  Ulegal 
behavior  to  an  end. 

'■'  Udall  V.  FPC.  387  U.S.  428.  437  n.6  (1967) . 
See  also  Holmes,  J.  In  New  Jersey  v.  New 
York.  283  U.S.  336.  342  (1931):  "A  river  Is 
more  than  an  amenity.  It  is  a  treasure.  It 
offers  a  necessity  of  life  that  must  be  rationed 
among  those  who  have  power  over  It." 

"^To  simplify  the  description,  I  am  using 
here  an  ordinary  language  sense  of  causality. 
i.e..  assuming  that  the  pollution  causes  harm 
to  the  river.  As  Professor  Coase  has  pointed 
out  in  The  Problem  of  Social  Cost,  3  J.  Law 
&  EcoN.  1  (1960).  harm-causing  can  be 
viewed  as  a  reciprocal  problem,  i.e.,  In  the 
terms  of  the  text,  the  mill  wants  to  harm  the 
river,  and  the  river — If  we  assume  It  "wants" 
to  maintain  its  present  environmental  qual- 
ity— "wants"  to  harm  the  mill.  Coase  rightly 
points  out  that  at  least  in  theory  (if  we  had 
the  data)  we  ought  to  be  comparing  the  al- 
ternative social  product  of  different  social 
arrangements,  and  not  simply  imposing  full 
costs  on  the  party  who  would  popiilarly  be 
identified  as  the  harm-causer. 

"^'  I  am  assuming  that  one  of  the  considera- 
tions that  goes  into  a  judgment  of  "remote- 
ness" is  a  desire  to  discourage  burdensome 
amounts  of  petty  litigation.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  court  would  be  inclined 
to  say — to  use  the  example  In  the  text — that 
the  man  who  sells  fishing  tackle  and  bait  has 
not  been  "proximately"  injured  by  the  pol- 
luter. Using  proximate  cause  in  this  matter, 
the  courts  can  protect  themselves  from  a 
fiood  of  litigation.  But  once  the  guardian  were 
in  court  anyway,  this  consideration  would 
not  obtain  as  strongly,  and  courts  might  be 
more  Inclined  to  allow  proof  on  the  dam- 
ages to  remotely  injured  humans  (although 
the  proof  itself  is  an  added  burden  of  sorts) . 

*'  Cf.  Oolding,  Ethical  Issues  in  Biological 
Engineering.  16  U.Ci.A.  L.  Rev.  443,  451-63 
(1968). 

*^  Of  course.  In  the  Instance  of  copjrright 
and  patent  protection,  the  creation  of  the 
"property  right"  can  be  more  directly  Justi- 
fied on  homocentrlc  grounds. 

•^  See  Schrag,  Life  on  a  Dying  Lake,  in  The 
PouTics  OF  Neglect  167,  at  173  (R.  Meek  &  J. 
Straayereds.  1971). 

"'  One  ought  to  observe,  too,  that  In  terms 
of  real  effect  on  marginal  welfare,  the  poor 
quite  possibly  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  com- 
promises. They  may  lack  the  wherewithal  to 
get  out  to  the  countryside — and  probably 
want  an  Increase  in  material  goods  more 
acutely  than  those  who  now  have  riches. 

^''On  November  2,  1971,  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  86-0.  passed  and  sent  to  the  House 
the  proposed  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1971.  117  Cono.  Rec. 
S17464  (daily  ed.  Nov.  2.  1971).  Sections  101 
(a)  (  and  (a)  (1)  of  the  blU  declare  It  to  be 
"national  policy  that,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act — (1)  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  Into  the  navigable  waters  be  elimi- 
nated by  1985."  S5770.  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess., 
117  CONC.  Rec.  S17464  (dally  ed.  Nov.  2, 
1971). 


»  354  F.2d  608.  624,  (2d  Clr.  1965) . 

•»  Again,  there  is  a  problem  Involving  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  Injured  entity.  See 
notes  26,  73  supra. 

"  N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  14,  1971,  i  1,  col.  2,  and 
at  74,  col.  7. 

"  Courts  have  not  been  reluctant  to  award 
damages  for  the  destruction  of  heirlooms, 
literary  manuscripts  or  other  property  having 
no  ascertainable  market  value.  In  WlUard  v. 
Valley  Gas  Fuel  Co.,  171  Cal.  9,  151  Pac.  286 
( 1915) ,  it  was  held  that  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages for  the  negligent  destruction  of  a  rare 
old  book  written  by  one  of  plaintiff's  ances- 
tors was  the  amount  which  would  compen- 
sate the  owner  for  all  detriment  including 
sentimental  loss  proximately  caused  by  such 
destruction.  The  court,  at  171  Cal.  15,  151 
Pac.  289,  quoted  approvingly  from  Southern 
Express  Co.  v.  Owens,  146  Ala.  412,  426,  41  S. 
752,  755  (1906)  : 

"Ordinarily,  where  property  has  a  market 
value  that  can  be  shown,  such  value  is  the 
criterion  by  which  actual  damages  for  its 
destruction  or  loss  may  be  fixed.  But  it  may 
be  that  property  destroyed  or  lost  has  no 
market  value.  In  such  state  of  the  case,  while 
It  may  be  that  no  rule  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely certain  to  do  justice  between  the  par- 
ties can  be  laid  down.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this,  nor  is  it  the  law,  that  the  plaintiff  must 
be  turned  out  of  court  with  nominal  damages 
merely.  Where  the  article  or  thing  is  so  un- 
usual in  its  character  that  market  value  can- 
not be  predicated  of  it,  its  value,  or  plaintiff's 
damages,  must  be  ascertained  in  some  other 
rational  way  and  from  such  elements  as  are 
attainable." 

Similarly,  courts  award  damages  In  wrong- 
ful deaths  actions  despite  the  impossibility  of 
precisely  appraising  the  damages  in  such 
cases.  In  affirming  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  a  child 
killed  by  defendant's  automobile,  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court,  in  Lane  v.  Hatfield,  173  Or. 
79,  88-89,  143  P.2d  230,  234  (1943),  acknowl- 
edged the  speculative  nature  of  the  measure 
of  damages: 

"No  one  knows  or  can  know  when,  if  at 
all.  a  seven  year  old  girl  will  attain  her  major- 
ity, for  her  marriage  may  take  place  before 
she  has  become  twenty-one  years  of  age.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  there  is  much  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  time  anyone  may 
live.  A  similar  uncertainty  veils  the  future 
of  a  minor's  earning  capaotty  or  habit  of 
saving.  Illness  or  a  non-fatal  accident  may 
reduce  an  otherwise  valuable  and  lucrative 
life  to  a  burden  and  liability. 

"The  rule,  that  the  measure  of  recovery  by 
a  personal  representative  for  the  wrongful 
death  of  his  decendent  is  the  value  of  the 
life  of  such  decendent,  If  he  had  not  come  to 
such  an  untimely  end,  has  been  termed 
vague,  uncertain  and  speculative  If  not,  con- 
jectural. It  is,  however,  the  best  that  Judicial 
wisdom  has  been  able  to  formulate.'' 

''It  is  not  easy  to  dismiss  the  idea  of 
"lower"  life  having  consciousness  and  feeling 
pain,  especially  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  know 
what  these  terms  mean  even  as  applied  to 
humans.  See  Austin,  Ot^ier  Minds,  in  Lo0c 
and  Language  342  (S.  Flew  ed.  1965);  Scho- 
penhauer. On  the  Will  in  Nature,  in  Two 
Essays  by  ARXRtnt  Schopenhauer  193,  281- 
304  (1889) .  Some  experiments  on  plant  sensi- 
tivity— of  varying  degrees  of  extravagance  In 
their  claims — Include  Lawrence,  Plants  Have 
Feelings,  Too  .  .  .  Organic  Oaroenino  & 
Farminc  64  (AprU  1971);  Woodllef,  Royster 
&  Huang,  Effect  of  Random  Noise  on  Plant 
Growth,  46  J.  Acottstical Soc.  Am.  481  ( 1969) ; 
Backster,  Evidence  of  a  Primary  Perception 
in  Plant  Life,  10  Int'l  J.  Parapsychology  250 
(1968). 

»*  See  note  39  supra,  and  Coase,  note  82 
supra. 

»  See  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  23  and  note  49  supra. 

"  This  is  an  ideal,  of  course — like  the  ideal 
that  no  human  being  ought  to  interfere  with 


any  other  human  being.  See  Dyke,  Freedom, 
Consent  and  the  Costs  of  Interaction,  and' 
Stone,  Comment,  In  Is  Law  Dead?  134-67  (E. 
Rostow  ed.  1971).  Some  damages  would  in- 
evitably be  damnum  absque  injuria.  See 
note  93  supra. 

"  The  inevitability  of  some  form  of  evolu- 
tion is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  legal  system  that  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  or  ameliorate  the  process:  is 
the  same  not  true  of  the  human  law  we  now 
have,  e.g.,  the  laws  against  murder? 

»»  Holmes,  Early  Forms  of  Liability,  In  The 
Common  Law  (1881),  discusses  the  llabUlty 
of  animals  and  Inanimate  objects  In  early 
Oreek,  early  Roman  and  some  later  law. 
Alfred's  Laws  (A.D.  871-901)  provided,  for 
example,  that  a  tree  by  which  a  man  was 
kUled  should  "be  given  to  the  kindred,  and 
let  them  have  it  off  the  lahd  within  30 
nights."  Jd.  at  19.  In  Edward  I's  time.  If  a 
man  fell  from  a  tree  the  tree  was  deodand. 
Id.  at  24.  Perhaps  the  liability  of  non-human 
matter  Is,  in  the  history  of  things,  part  of  a 
paranoid,  defensive  phase  In  man's  develop- 
ment; as  humans  become  more  abundant, 
both  from  the  point  of  material  wealth  and 
internally,  they  may  be  willing  to  allow  an 
advance  to  the  stage  where  non-human  mat- 
ter has  rights. 

""See  note  26  supra.  In  the  event  that  a 
person  built  bis  house  near  the  edge  of  a 
river  that  flooded,  would  "assumption  of  the 
risk"  be  available  on  the  river's  behalf? 

>•»  See  Dixon  v.  Alabama  State  Bd.  of  Educ, 
294  F.  2d  150  (5th  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  368 
U.S.  930  (1961);  Comment,  Private  Govern- 
ment on  the  Campus — Judicial  Review  of 
University  Expulsions,  72  Yalb  L.J.  1362 
(1963). 

""  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  92 
U.S.C.  S4332  (1970). 

»"^  See  Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsibil- 
ity Inc.  v.  Schleslnger,  40  U.S.L.W.  3214  (Nov. 
5,  1971)  (Douglas,  J.  dissent  to  denial  of  ap- 
plication for  injunction  In  aid  of  Jurisdic- 
tion). 

""42  U.S.C.  i  4342  (1970). 

"'*As  an  Indication  of  what  lower-level 
management  Is  apt  to  do.  see  ESirenreich  Ic 
Ehrenreich,  Conscience  of  a  Steel  Worker, 
213  The  Nation  268  ( 1971 ) .  One  steel  com- 
pany's "major  concession  [toward  obedience 
to  the  1899  Refuse  Act.  note  78  supra]  was 
to  order  the  workers  to  confine  oil  dump- 
ing to  the  night  shift.  'Dvurlng  the  day  the 
Coast  Guard  patrols.  But  at  night,  the  water's 
black,  the  oil's  black;  no  one  can  tell.' "  An 
effective  corporation  law  would  assure  that 
the  internal  Information  channels  within  a 
corporation  were  capable  of  forcing  such 
matters  to  the  attention  of  high-level  offi- 
cials. Even  then,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
the  law  will  be  obeyed — but  we  may  have  im- 
proved the  odds. 

x"  In  the  case  of  Lake  Erie,  In  addition  to 
the  considerations  that  follow  In  the  text, 
there  were  possibly  additional  factors  such 
as  that  no  one  polluter's  acts  coiild  be  char- 
acterized as  Inflicting  Irreparable  Injury. 

■"See  for  example  Justice  Reed's  opinion 
for  the  Court  In  Kovacs  v.  Cooper,  336  VS. 
Tl  (1949)  (but  see  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
concurring  opinion,  336  U.S.  at  89-96),  and 
United  States  v.  Carolene  Products,  304  U.S. 
144, 152n.4  (1938). 

""  Note  that  In  the  discussion  that  follows 
I  am  referring  to  legislative  apportionment, 
not  voting  proper. 

'"In  point  of  fact,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  an  Increase  of  Congressmen  for 
Alaska  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  environ- 
ment; the  reality  of  the  political  situation 
might  Just  as  likely  result  in  the  election  of 
additional  Congressmen  with  closer  ties  to  oil 
companies  and  other  developers. 

>"•  See  Simpson,  The  Analysis  of  Legal  Con- 
cepts, 80  Law  Q.  Rev.  (1964). 

"•Krler.  Environmental  Litigation  and  the 
Burden  of  Proof,  in  Law  and  the  Environ- 
ment 105  (M.  Baldwin  &  J.  Page  eds.  1970). 
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See  Texas  Ea»t  Trans  Corp.  ▼.  Wildlife  Pre- 
serves, 48  NJ.  261.  226  AJd  ISO  (1966) .  There, 
where  a  c«poratlon  set  up  to  maintain  a 
wildlife  preserve  resisted  condemnation  for 
the  construction  of  plaintiff's  pipe  line,  the 
court  ruled  that  ".  .  .  the  quantum  of  proof 
required  of  this  defendant  to  show  arbitrari- 
ness against  It  would  not  be  as  substantial  as 
that  to  be  asstimed  by  the  ordinary  property 
owner  who  devotes  his  land  to  oonventlonal 
uses."  225  AJd  at  137. 

Ill  See  Stone,  Existential  Humanism  and 
the  Law,  In  Existential  Humanistic  Psy- 
chology 161  (T.  Greening  ed.  1971). 

>"  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  42 
VS.C.  114321-47  (1970). 
»i»  See  note  66  supra. 

'"W.  Holdsworth,  History  or  English 
Law45  (5th  ed.  1931). 
ui  Note  that  It  is  in  no  small  way  the  law 
that  imposes  this  manner  of  speech  on  busi- 
nessmen. See  Dodge  v.  Ford  Motor  Oo..  204 
Mich.  459.  499-505,  170  N.W.  668,  682-83 
(1919)  (holding  that  Henry  Ford,  as  domi- 
nant stockholder  In  Ford  Motor  Co.,  could  not 
withhold  dividends  In  the  Interests  of  oper- 
ating the  company  "as  a  semi-eleemosynary 
institution  and  not  as  a  business  Institu- 
tion"). 

"•  I.  Kant,  Philosophy  of  Law  195  (Hastle 
Transl.  1887). 

»'  I.  Kant,  The  Metaphysics  of  Morality,  In 
The  Philosophy  op  Kant  S  1  ftt  230-31  (J. 
Watson  transl.  1908) . 

"*Engel.  Reasons,  Morals  and  Philosophic 
Irony,  In  Language  and  Illumination  60 
(1969). 

»'L.  Whittcenstein,  Tractatds  LOGICO- 
Philosophicus  S§  6.421,  6.522  (D.  Pears  &  B. 
McGulnness  transl.  1961). 

■^"Cousteau,  TTie  Oceans:  No  Time  to  Lose, 
LA.  Times,  Oct.  24,  1971,  {  (opinion),  at  1. 
col.  4. 

'^See  J.  Harte  &  R.  Socolow.  Patient 
Earth  (1971). 

•^McHarg.  Values,  Process  and  Form,  In 
The  Fitness  of  Man's  Environment  213-14 
(1968). 
"'  Murphy,  supra  note  27,  at  477. 
>»On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  In 
text,  and  the  previous  one  of  Professor  Mur- 
phy, may  be  a  bit  severe.  One  could  as  easily 
claim  that  Christianity  has  had  no  Influence 
on  overt  human  behavior  in  light  of  the  kill- 
ings that  have  been  carried  out  by  professed 
Christians,  often  in  Its  name.  Feng  Shui  has, 
on  all  accounts  I  am  familiar  with.  Influ- 
enced the  development  of  land  In  China. 
See  Freedman,  Geomancy,  1968  Proceedings 
op  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  5;  March,  An 
Appreciation  of  Chinese  Geomancy,  27  J. 
Asian  Studies  253  (1968). 

'»  The  legal  system  does  the  best  It  can  to 
maintain  the  Uluslon  of  the  reality  of  the 
individual  human  l»elng.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, how  many  constitutional  cases, 
brought  In  the  name  of  some  bandy  Indi- 
vidual, represent  a  power  struggle  between 
Institutions — the  NAACP  and  a  school  board, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  a  school  board,  the 
ACLU  and  the  Army,  and  so  forth.  Are  the 
Individual  human  plaintiffs  the  real  moving 
causes  of  these  cases— or  an  afterthought? 
When  we  recognize  that  our  problems  are 
Increasingly  Institutional,  we  would  see  that 
the  solution.  If  there  is  one,  must  Involve 
coming  to  grips  with  how  the  "corporate"  (In 
the  broadest  sense)  entity  is  directed,  and  we 
must  alter  our  views  of  "property"  in  the 
fashion  that  Is  needed  to  regulate  organiza- 
tions successfully.  For  example,  instead  of  in- 
effectual, after-the-fact  criminal  fines  we 
should  have  more  preventive  in-plant  Inspec- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  protests  of  "In- 
vasion of  (corporate]  privacy." 

In-plant  inspection  of  production  facilities 
and  records  is  presently  allowed  only  In  a 
narrow  range  of  areas,  e.g..  In  federal  law. 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Art,  21  VS.C.  {  874  et  §eq.  (1970),  and  pro- 


visions for  meat  Inspection,  21  UjS.C.  I  608 
(1970).  Similarly,  under  local  building  codes 
we  do  not  wait  for  a  building  to  collapse 
before  authoritative  sources  Inquire  Into  the 
materials  and  procedures  that  are  being  used 
in  the  construction;  Inspectors  typically  come 
on  site  to  check  the  progress  at  every  critical 
stage.  A  sensible  preventive  legal  system  calls 
for  extending  the  ambit  of  industries  covered 
by  comparable  "privacy  Invading"  systems  of 
Inspection. 

""  O.  Hegel,  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right 
41  (T.  Knox  transl.  1945) . 

"'C.  McCullers,  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad 
Cafe  and  Other  Stories  150-51   (1958). 

"•Consider  what  Schopenhauer  was  writ- 
ing "Of  Women,"  about  the  time  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court  was  explaining  why 
women  were  unfit  to  practice  law,  note  23 
supra: 

"You  need  only  look  at  the  way  In  which 
she  Is  formed,  to  see  that  woman  is  not 
meant  to  undergo  great  labour,  whether  of 
the  mind  or  of  the  body.  She  pays  the  debt 
of  life  not  by  what  she  does,  but  by  what 
she  suffers:  by  the  pains  of  chlldbearlng  and 
care  for  the  child,  and  by  submission  to  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  should  be  a  patient 
and  cheering  companion.  The  keenest  sor- 
rows and  Joys  are  not  for  her,  nor  Is  she 
called  upon  to  display  a  great  deal  of 
strength.  The  current  of  her  life  should  be 
more  gentle,  peaceful  and  trivial  than  man's, 
without  being  essentially  happier  or  un- 
bappler. 

"Women  are  directly  fitted  for  acting  as 
the  nurses  and  teachers  of  our  early  child- 
hood by  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves 
childish,  frivolous  and  shortsighted;  In  a 
word,  they  are  Mg  children  all  their  life 
long — a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between 
the  child  and  the  fuU-grown  man,  who  is 
man  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  . 

"However  many  disadvantages  all  this  may 
Involve,  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  In 
Its  favour:  that  the  woman  lives  more  In  the 
present  than  the  man,  and  that,  U  the  pres- 
ent is  at  all  tolerable,  she  enjoys  it  more 
eagerly.  This  is  the  source  of  that  cheerful- 
ness which  Is  peculiar  to  woman,  fitting  her 
to  amuse  man  in  his  hours  of  recreation, 
and.  In  case  of  need,  to  console  him  when 
he  Is  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  cares. 

"  .  .  .  (lit  will  be  found  that  the  funda- 
mental fault  of  the  female  character  is  that 
is  has  no  sense  of  justice.  This  Is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  women 
are  defective  in  the  powers  of  reasoning  and 
deliberation;  but  It  Is  also  traceable  to  the 
position  which  Nature  has  assigned  to  them 
as  the  weaker  sex.  They  are  dependent,  not 
upon  strength,  but  upon  craft;  and  hence 
their  instinctive  capacity  for  cunning,  and 
their  Ineradicable  tendency  to  say  what  Is 
not  true.  •  •  •  PVjr  as  lions  are  provided 
with  claws  and  teeth,  and  elephants  and 
boards  with  tusks,  bulls  vrlth  horns,  and  the 
cuttle  flsh  with  Its  cloud  of  inky  fluid,  so 
Nature  has  equipped  woman,  for  her  defense 
and  protection,  with  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion; and  all  the  power  which  Nature  has 
conferred  upon  man  in  the  shape  of  physical 
strength  and  reason,  has  been  bestowed  upon 
women  In  this  form.  Hence,  dissimulation  Is 
innate  In  woman,  and  almost  eis  much  a 
quality  of  the  stupid  as  of  the  clever.  .  .  ." 
A.  Schopenhauer.  On  Women,  In  Studies  in 
Pessibiism  105-10  (T.  B.  Saunders  transl. 
1893). 

If  a  man  should  write  such  Insensitive 
drivel  today,  we  would  suspect  him  of  being 
morally  and  emotionally  blind.  Will  the  fu- 
ture Judge  us  otherwise,  for  venting  rather 
than  examining  the  needs  that  Impel  us  to 
treat  the  environment  as  a  senseless  object- 
to  blast  to  pieces  some  small  atoll  to  find  out 
whether  an  atomic  weapon  works? 

"Of  course,  the  phase  one  looks  toward 
is  a  time  in  which  such  sentiments  need  not 
be  prescribed  by  law. 
"The   "Purpose   of   the   Legislation"   In 


BJR.  Rep.  No.  91-1651,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
to  the  "[Animal]  WeUare  Act  of  1970,"  8  U.S. 
Code  Cong.  &  Aomin.  News  5103,  5104  (1970) . 
Some  of  the  West  Publishing  Co.  typeset- 
ters may  not  be  quite  ready  for  this  yet; 
they  printed  out  the  title  as  "Annual  Welfare 
Act  of  1970." 

"'  See  McCall's.  May,  1971,  at  44. 

"•Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v. 
Hardin,  428  F.2d  1093.  1096  (D.C.  Clr.  1970). 
Plaintiffs  would  thus  seem  to  have  urged  a 
broader  then  literal  reading  of  the  statute,  7 
U.S.C.  {  135(z)  (2)  (d)  (1970),  which  refers 
to  "  .  .  .  living  man  and  other  vertebrate 
animals,  vegetation,  and  useful  invertebrate 
animals." 

E.D.F.  was  joined  as  petitioners  by  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  and 
the  West  Michigan  Environmental  Action 
Council,  428  P.2d  at  1094-95  n.5. 

"3  In  the  caae  of  bestowal  of  rights  on 
other  humans,  the  action  also  helps  the  re- 
cipient to  discover  new  personal  depths  and 
possibilities — new  dignity — within  himself.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  much  of  the  possiblllty 
that  this  effect  would  be  relevant  in  the  case 
of  bestowing  rights  on  the  environment.  Bui 
I  would  not  dismiss  it  out  of  hand,  either. 
How,  after  all,  do  we  Judge  that  a  man  U. 
say,  "flourishing  with  a  new  sense  of  pride 
and  dignity?"  What  we  mean  by  such  state- 
ments, and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  we  rely  in  support  of  them,  is  quite 
complex.  See  Austin,  note  93  supra.  A  tree 
treated  In  a  "rightful"  manner  would  re- 
spond In  a  manner  that,  when  described, 
would  sound  much  like  the  response  of  a  per- 
son accorded  "new  dignity."  See  also  note  93 
supra. 

"•D.  Rudhyar,  Directives  for  New  Life 
21-23  (1971). 

"^  See  Stone,  note  111  supra. 

"«  San  Antonio  Conservation  Soc'y  v.  Texas 
Highway  Dep't.  cert,  denied,  400  U.S.  968 
(1970)  (Black,  J.  dissenting  to  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari ) . 

"» Id.  at  969. 
^Id.  at  971. 


JOHN  CONNALLY'S  RESIGNA-nON 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  16,  President  Nixon  announced 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally.  It  Is  with  re- 
gret that  I  heard  this  news,  for  Secre- 
tary Connally  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  a  tough  situation.  On  his  shoulders 
has  fallen  the  task  of  implementing 
much  of  the  President's  wage-price  con- 
trol program,  the  success  of  which  is  now 
exceeding  expectations.  To  him  was  as- 
signed this  delicate  job  of  negotiating  the 
new  international  trade  and  monetary 
agreements  which  have  had  such  a 
steadying  effect  upon  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  His  record  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment and  he  will  be  missed. 

However,  those  who  know,  or  know  of. 
John  Connally  should  not  be  surprised  at 
this  record  of  success.  Throughout  his 
career — as  a  twice-decorated  naval  of- 
ficer, as  a  lawyer,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  a  three-term  Governor  of  Texas, 
and  now  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  leader,  a 
persuasive  man  who  gets  things  done.  We 
were  fortunate  to  have  his  services  at  a 
time  when  forceful  leadership  was 
needed. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  John 
Connally  negotiate  with  foreign  Finance 
Ministers,  explain  the  wage-price  freeze 
to  the  American  people,  or  talk  the  su- 
permarket chiefs   into  reducing   meat 
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prices  are  only  too  aware  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's program  to  control  Inflation  and 
restore  confidence  in  the  dollar.  In  addi- 
tion, his  perseverance  on  the  Job,  as 
shown  by  his  willingness  to  serve  6 
months  more  than  he  had  originally 
agreed  to,  is  a  refreshing  example  of 
dedication  at  a  time  when  such  exam- 
ples are  badly  needed.  Although  George 
Shultz  is  superbly  qualified  for  the  post, 
John  Connally  will  certainly  be  missed 
at  the  Treasury  Department.  This  Sena- 
tor wishes  him  well  and  hopes  that,  as 
the  President  has  Indicated,  he  will  soon 
be  undertaking  a  new  task  in  his  accus- 
tomed manner. 


May  23,  1972 


POWER  STRUGGLE  IN  THE 
KREMLIN 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
"Power  Struggle  in  the  Kremlin:  A  Chal- 
lenge to  Brezhnev,"  Is  the  title  to  a  sig- 
nificant article  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  Victor  Zorza,  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  essence  of  his  article  is  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  among  the  members  of  the 
Politburo,  consisting  of  22  members 
and  candidate  members,  there  is  vigorous 
adversary  discussion  of  national  policy 
among  men  of  roughly  equal  power  and 
status. 

Although  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  generally  considered  to  be 
authoritarian  in  character,  and  under 
Stalin,  of  course,  it  was  a  tyrannical  per- 
sonal dictatorship;  today  according  to 
Mr.  Zorza.  important  policies  are  ham- 
mered out  by  prolonged  and  vigorous 
discussion  among  men  who  have 
achieved  their  position  in  the  PoUtburo 
primarily  as  a  result  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  is  the  first  among  equals, 
but  nevertheless  he  must  persuade  his 
colleagues  of  the  wisdom  of  his  policies. 
The  experience  of  Nikita  Khrushchev 
demonstrates  that  to  take  decisions  with- 
out consultation  with,  and  approval  of, 
his  colleagues  may  result  in  his  perma- 
nent removal  from  power. 

The  real  significance  of  this  pro- 
cedure of  adversary  discussion  of  policy 
among  equals  is  that  on  balance  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  body  of  experi- 
enced men  thus  brought  to  bear  is  likely 
to  avoid  serious  mistakes  in  judgment  ex- 
posing the  nation  to  dangerous  risks  of 
disaster.  There  is  no  practical  substitute 
for  thorough  examination  and  discus- 
sion of  complex  problems  by  reasonably 
well-informed  men  of  approximately 
equal  status  and  power.  Political  geniuses 
have  rarely  appeared  in  history,  and  even 
they  are  often  lead  astray  by  their  in- 
tellectual arrogance  and  isolation  from 
reality. 

The  second  virtue  of  genuine  discus- 
sion and  thorough  consideration  is  that 
when  the  decision  is  finally  taken,  it  has 
the  genuine  support  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  participants  and  there- 
fore a  minimum  of  criticism  and  dissent 
disturbs  the  people. 

Decisions  taken  imder  such  procedures 
are  tied  to  the  more  cautious  and  con- 
servative than  those  made  by  a  single 
man.  They  may  not  be  as  Innovative, 


original  or  daring  as  those  of  the  individ- 
ual leader,  but  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  oiu:  Founding 
Fathers  believed  they  were  creating  a 
procedure  for  thorough  debate,  by  men 
of  equal  political  power  and  status,  when 
they  gave  the  Congress  the  responsibility 
to  initiate  war  with  foreign  nations  and 
to  give  or  withhold  advice  and  consent  to 
treaties  with  foreign  countries.  They  did 
not  anticipate  that  any  President  could 
change  these  procedures  or  powers  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  unanticipated  develop- 
ment in  our  history  that  any  President 
can  go  to  a  major  meeting  with  a  for- 
eign government  without  the  Congress 
being  aware  of  what  his  plans  or  activ- 
ities are.  Whatever  results  from  the 
Moscow  meeting  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  the  Congress  or  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  We  all  hope  the  surprise  will  be 
a  pleasant  one,  but  we  shall  have  to  wait 
and  see. 

In  any  case  the  procedures  of  our  de- 
cision makers  at  the  highest  level  of  our 
Government,  are  scarcely  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Zorka's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PowEK  Steccole  in  THE  Kmmun:  a  Chal- 

>LENGC  TO  BKEZHNKV? 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

The  transfer  to  Moscow  of  the  Ukranlan 
party  boss  Pyotr  E.  Shelest  U  only  the  tiny 
visible  tip  of  the  huge  iceberg  which  hides 
fronj  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Kremlin  power 
struggles  of  recent  months.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  evidence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  hardliners  and  the  moderates  in  the 
Soviet  leadership  diirlng  the  preparation  for 
the  Moscow  siunmlt,  though  the  prevailing 
view  has  been,  and  still  Is,  that  Brezhnev 
was  so  obviously  in  a  position  of  ascendancy 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  defeat  easily 
any  challenge  from  his  opponents.  This  Is 
how  the  apparent  demotion  of  Shelest.  who 
has  been  deprived  of  his  power  base  in  the 
Ukraine  while  being  kicked  upstairs  to  the 
subordinate  post  of  Deputy  PrenUer  in  Mos- 
cow, is  being  generally  interpreted  now — but 
the  interpretation  could  be  wrong. 

What  Is  undoubtedly  true  Is  that  during 
the  week  or  two  preceding  the  Summit 
Brezhnev  has  had  to  Justify  his  foreign  policy 
to  a  critical  group  within  the  leadership, 
and  that  he  prevailed  in  the  end,  though 
not  without  difficulty.  The  evidence  for  this 
la  contained  in  Soviet  press  articles  which 
took  a  markedly  defensive,  argumentative 
tone  towards  the  end  of  that  period,  as  If  to 
explain  to  party  critics  why  it  was  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  go  ahead 
with  the  summit  after  aU. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Nixon's  announce- 
ment of  the  new  Vietnam  escalation  early 
this  month,  the  Soviet  press  took  a  waiting 
attitude,  which  meant  that  there  was  no 
agreed  Kremlin  decision  on  how  to  react  to 
the  new  American  policy.  Even  the  White 
House  was  uncertain  at  that  stage  whether 
the  summit  was  still  on  or  not,  because  the 
issue  was  still  being  debated  in  the  Kremlin. 
But  when  Brezhnev  won  the  debate,  and 
told  the  White  House  that  the  summit  was 
on,  the  defensive  tone  of  the  Soviet  press, 
and  Its  references  to  unidentified  opponents 
of  the  summit  meeting,  showed  that  the  op- 
position bad  not  been  completely  defeated. 
Shelest's  new  appointment  Identifies  one 
member  of  this  opposition,  but  not  neces- 


sarUy  Its  chief  member.  To  Judge  ftom  the 
nuances  in  the  speeches  of  other  Soviet  lead- 
ers, his  views  were  shared  by  Marshal  Andrei 
Orechko,  the  Defense  Minister,  and  Yuri  An- 
dP(^x)v,  the  secret  police  boas,  as  well  as  by 
Alexander  Shelepln.  the  former  police  chief 
who  remained  in  the  poUtburo  after  his 
demotion  in  an  earlier  power  struggle.  While 
Brezhnev  was  stressing  the  prospects  of  co- 
operation with  the  United  States.  Andropov 
was  saying  that  "we  certainly  have  no  lUu- 
slons,  and  are  not  exaggerating  the  possibili- 
ties of  such  cooperation." 

He  was  supported  In  the  name  of  the  mili- 
tary by  Orechko.  who  argued  that  the  re- 
laxation of  tension  "does  not  mean  that  the 
bellicose  circles  of  the  United  States  . 
have  lost  their  spirit  of  militarism,  or  have' 
renounced  their  aggressive  intentions."  Sub- 
stitute "the  Soviet  Union'"  for  "the  United 
States."  and  it  might  have  been  the  Pentagon 
speaking. 

Orechko  was  contradicted  almost  directly 
by  Andrei  Klrllenko.  one  of  Brezhnev's  clos- 
est allies  In  the  poUtburo.  Orechko  had 
argued  that  "reactionaries"  In  the  West  were 
"trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  unresolvable 
contradictions  by  causing  an  aggravation  of 
the  international  situation."  This  was  the 
old  Marxist  argument  that  the  "capitalists" 
would  seek  a  way  out  of  their  Internal  eco- 
nomic contradictions  and  crisis  by  creating  a 
war  situation,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  therefore  always  be  prep«u«d  for  the 
worst. 

Kinienko  retorted  that  the  capitalist  eco- 
nomic and  political  crisis  had  Indeed  oc- 
curred but  "it  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
*Jiy  aggravation  of  the  general  international 
situation."  In  his  view  "the  imperialists 
dared  not  to  resort  to  their  usual  method  of 
sharpening  the  war  danger  as  a  way  out  of 
their  predicament."  Therefore,  he  argued 
"the  international  climate  has  Improved." 
and  his  Implied  conclusion  was  that  it  was 
safe  to  go  ahead  with  the  Summit  and  with 
the  East-West  agreements  which  would  be 
resented  by  the  military,  Including  a  SALT 
agreement  to  limit  strategic  arms. 

Orechko  maintained  that  "we  military 
people  perceive  even  more  fully  (than  be- 
fore) our  role,  our  mission  In  International 
affairs — a  role  and  a  mission  conditioned  by 
the  great  influence  of  our  mUltary  might 
on  the  entire  course  of  world  events."  His 
pretensions  were  answered  in  the  party's 
main  journal,  "KMnmunlst,"  which  argued 
that  it  was  Breshnev's  foreign  policy — rather 
than,  by  implication,  Soviet  military  power — 
that  now  constituted  the  best  way  of  achiev- 
ing Soviet  aims. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  argument 
In  Moscow,  as  in  Washington,  Is  not  so  much 
between  those  who  want  to  vanquish  the 
adversary  by  arms  alone,  or  only  by  clever 
foreign  policy  moves,  as  between  those  who 
advocate  a  "policy  mix"  in  which  the  harder 
or  the  softer  components  should  prevaU. 
Shelest  was  not  only  a  hard-liner  on  the 
arms  issue  with  Orechko,  and  on  the  need  to 
guard  against  Western  "ideological"  pene- 
tration, with  Andropov,  but  also  appears  to 
have  had  reservations  about  the  policy  of 
reconcllation  with  Oermany,  and  about  in- 
ternal economic  reforms  which  might  lead 
to  some  degree  of  political  Uberalizatlon  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  on  this  cluster  of  Issues  that  the 
political  opposition  to  the  Brezhnev-Kosygln 
duumvirate  is  centered.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  members  of  the  poUtburo 
and  many  members  of  the  central  committee 
are  opposed  to  the  duumvirate  on  individual 
issues.  This  Is  especially  so.  to  judge  from 
their  speeches,  on  domestic  isses,  but  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  con- 
servative leanings  are  also  reflected  In  their 
foreign  policy  attitudes. 

Because  Brezhnev,  as  party  secretary,  has 
"organizational"  control  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, he  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  com- 
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ing  together  of  the  opposition  to  cbaUenge 
his  power.  But  the  demotion  of  Shelest  alone, 
when  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  or  even 
the  chief  challenger,  shows  that  Brezhnev's 
victory  Is  faur  from  decisive. 

Orechko  with  the  army.  Andropov  with 
the  secret  police,  and  Shelepln  with  his 
widely  developed  network  of  supporters  In 
various  parts  of  the  power  apparatus  are 
obviously  In  a  good  position  to  continue 
raising  objections  to  Brezhnev's  policies.  Per- 
haps this  explains  why  Shelest  has  not  been 
dismissed  outright,  but  appointed  Deputy 
Premier  in  Moscow — so  that  Brezhnev  could 
argue  that,  far  from  having  been  demoted, 
he  has  been  brought  closer  to  the  center  of 
power  where  he  could  exercise  an  even 
weightier  voice  In  the  making  of  policy  on 
behalf  of  the  conservatives. 

This  Is  a  classic  political  ploy  which  has 
often  been  used  In  power  struggles.  But  It 
has  misfired  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Shelest  may  have  been  brought  to  Moscow 
BO  that  Brezhnev  could  keep  an  eye  on  him — 
but.  so  long  as  the  Ukrainian  party  boss 
remains  In  the  poUtburo,  he  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  party.  Enough  is  known  both  of  his 
personal  character  and  his  political  attitudes 
to  make  this  virtually  certain.  The  argtunents 
In  the  poUtburo  which  preceded  the  summit 
will  not  be  settled  by  the  Nixon-Brezhnev 
communique  on  the  Moscow  talks.  The  two 
factions  will  continue  to  argue  about  the 
concessions  made  by  each  side,  as  they  always 
have  continued  to  argue,  after  each  of  the 
previous  Kremlin  crisis.  There  are  bound  to 
be  times  when  a  crisis  here  or  there — a  new 
ttim  of  the  screw  in  Vietnam,  for  Instance — 
might  weaken  Brezhnev's  position.  With  She- 
lest In  Moscow,  rather  than  in  the  Ukraine, 
the  conservative  power  alignment  could  at  a 
time  like  this  prove  to  be  Brezhnev's  undoing. 
Brezhnev  may  have  intended  to  demote  She- 
lest. but  the  conservatives  have  enough 
strength  in  Moscow  to  save  him. 


MAN'S  ROLE  IN  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  23,  1972,  on  page  6  of  the  Simday 
Denver  Post,  an  article  entitled  "Man's 
Role  In  Wildlife  Control"  written  by 
Herb  Stoenner  appeared.  This  article 
extensively  discussed  the  Pribilof  seal 
harvest  and  the  methods  used  therein. 

The  article  was  based  on  an  interview 
with  American  Humane  Association 
wildlife  consultant,  Richard  Domey,  a 
noted  expert  in  the  field  of  wildlife  man- 
agement who  has  done  extensive  re- 
search with  the  Pribilof  seal  herd.  Mr. 
Denney  accompanied  a  group  of  six  vet- 
erinarians, members  of  the  Veterinarian 
Medical  Association  who  traveled  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  the  Pribliofs  last  year  and  made  an 
extensive  and  objective  study  of  the 
Pribilof  seal  harvest. 

Mr.  Denney's  conclusions  are  both 
practical  and  objective.  They  represent 
the  views  of  one  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  and  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiai,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man's  Role   in  Wildufe   Control 
(By  Herb  Stoenner) 

Mankind  has  Interfered  historically  with 
the  ecological  balance  and  the  critical 
factors  of  wildlife  and  sea  mammals,  and, 
therefore,  mankind  Is  committed  to  mani- 
festing a  presence  In  the  management  of 
these  creatures'  lives. 


This  concept  which  embraces  harvesting, 
cropping  or  taking  of  animals*  lives  "to 
create  optimum  conditions  for  the  species"  Is 
another  major  facet  behind  the  controversy 
in  the  UJ3.  Congress,  where  eight  bUls  are 
pending  on  the  protection  of  wlldlfe.  par- 
ticularly sea  mammals.  The  House  has  de- 
feated the  Harris-Pryor  version  and  has 
approved  the  Anderson  bill. 

This  idea  of  rational  management  or 
harvesting  Is  being  strongly  promulgated  by 
the  American  Humane  Association  (AHA) 
through  Its  national  headquarters  In  Den- 
ver which,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
national  organizations,  finds  Senate  biU 
S3161  proposed  by  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  R- 
Alaska.  to  be  the  best  approach  to  man- 
kind's presence  In  the  lives  of  animals. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectriun  is  the 
view  that  there  should  be  no  taking  of  life 
and  that  nature  should  be  allowed  to  har- 
vest or  let  live  without  mterference.  This 
stance  Is  being  touted  by  the  Friends  of  Ani- 
mals national  organization  under  the  di- 
rection of  Ms.  Alice  Herrlngton  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  organizations.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  art'cle  In  the  March  12  Contem- 
porary on  protecting  sea  mammals. 

The  Harris-Pryor  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished a  hands-off  poUcy;  the  Stevens  blU 
provides  for  harvesting  moratorium  possl- 
bUltles  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  or  Commerce  to  protect  endangered 
species.  The  AHA  also  favore  placing  all  the 
regulatory  powere  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment instead  of  having  them  shared  by  two 
departments. 

The  AHA  is  a  national  federation  of  agen- 
cies dealing  In  services  and  Information  to 
member  agencies.  It  is  not  In  the  animal 
control  business,  such  as  the  Humane  So- 
ciety or  the  Dumb  Friends  League.  Its  func- 
tion Is  primarUy  research,  and  It  operates 
under  corporate  laws  In  the  United  States 
and  has  some  branches  abroad.  Its  funding 
mainly  is  through  Ijequests,  but  also  through 
donations  and  membership  dues. 

The  national  office  at  6351  S.  Roslyn,  near 
the  Colorado  Education  Association  Build- 
ing, contains  a  complete  printing  office  for 
its  many  publications  to  member  agencies. 
The  headquarters  moved  to  Denver  from 
New  York  about  17  years  ago.  In  addition 
to  its  animal-welfare  work,  the  agency  has 
been  Involved  traditionally  in  fighting  child 
abuse.  Rutherford  T.  Phillips  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  organization. 

AHA  Wildlife  Consultant  Richard  Denney 
testified  at  length  recently  In  support  of  the 
Stevens  bill  in  the  Senate.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Wildlife  Management  Panel,  embracing 
the  National  WUdlife  FederaUon.  the  Wild- 
life Society,  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, and.  to  a  large  extent,  the  Audubon 
Society.  The  Audubon  Society  didn't  agree 
with  all  particulars  of  the  Stevens  bill,  but  it 
was  the  bill  the  group  that  came  closest  to 
supporting,  Denney  said. 

Denney  has  been  deeply  Involved  in  on- 
the-spot  research  for  alternate  methods  to 
kill  seals  than  clubbing.  The  research  project 
Is  being  financed  by  the  AHA.  He  is  also 
somewhat  like  a  human  guinea  pig  in  that  he 
has  eaten  the  meat  of  animals  he  has  drugged 
to  prove  that  there  are  no  residual  ill  effects 
on  human  beings.  "In  fact,  it  makes  the  meat 
more  tender,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 

"Much  of  the  concern  of  the  public  Is  not 
the  kllUng  or  harvesting  of  the  seals,  but  the 
manner  in  which  It  is  done,"  he  said.  "There 
is  a  violent  movement,  and  the  public  reacts 
sensitively  to  the  idea  of  clubbing.  Until  some 
ai  the  mass  media  like  the  movies,  docu- 
mentaries and  television  covered  various 
aspects  of  the  harvest  involving  kUllng,  the 
public  didn't  have  much  feelings  about  It. 
But  then  they  see  the  swinging  of  the  club, 
associate  it  with  being  a  primitive  method 
and  therefore  feel  It  Is  cruel.  In  reality,  I 
guess  one  could  do  a  documentary  about  an 
abattoir  or  slaughterhouse,  and  many  people 


would  feel  the  same  way  about  the  slaxxghter 
of  domestic  stock  .  .  .  maybe  more  so  be- 
cause the  animals  were  raised  only  for  that 
purpose.  But  they  don't  make  these  docu- 
mentaries, and  very  few  people  have  ever 
visited  a  slaughterhouse." 

Trying  to  determine  If  clubbing  Is  a  hu- 
mane method  for  killing  seal«i?  °«rfl**^ 
Sany  Involvements  of  AHA.  This  research 
S^Len  going  on  prior  to  the  tosk  for«  of 
1968,  but  this  was  the  «"»*  ^^ff^P*^  ^l 
number  of  alternative  methods^  ^  spec 
trum  of  techniques  used  by  the  task  force 
Si?Hl  from  frangible  bullets,  electrocution, 
mti^n  narcosis  and  humane  slaughter- 
house instruments  to  euthanasia. 

"None  of  the  alternative  methods  u«k1  bv 
the^k  lorce  turned  out  to  be  as  efflclenx 
or  ht^ne  as  the  clubbing,"  Denney  said  ^ 
i^t  Wnmer  a  group  of  six  veterinarians, 
p^  oyThTve^rSari^  Medical  Asf  c'''"^"- 
S^t  up  to  St.  Paul  Island.  I  '^f, f,';*^^,^ 
^ough  to  accompany  tl^em  on  this  trtp^  We 
went  toto  It  from  a  physiological  •«*  a'^" 
tomic^  aspect  m  trying  to  determine  when 
^nlcal  deTTb  was  reach*^  We  obser^^sev- 
eral  thousand  animals  being  harvested  d> 
S^ut  crews,  we  came  up  with  "^e  same  result 
^I?  other  independent  and  varied  mdlvW- 
uals  had  observed.  Clubbing  Is  the  most 
efficient  and  humane  method  of  harvesting 
the  animals  available  to  date. 

Last  summer,  Denney  expUlned.  he  tried 
a  combination  of  methods  that  hadn't  been 
l^T^r.  by  immomil-^-^*^^  annj^als 
with  a  muscle  relaxant  and  ^^en  using  a 
SLiane  slaughtering  ^^'^^^^'''^\^J?^^^1 
w^bled  He  described  his  method  as  not 
more  humane  but  perhaps  ^^e^K  '^'^^ 
thetlcallv  acceptable  to  the  public.  He  usea 
^^p^re  gun  to  shoot  a  "y^nge  of  drug  Into 
rL  I,-.»v  r5  th*  seal  Denney  said  that  he  was 
,?nX  t^  WU  a^  number  of  animals 

tSL  SUa  by  u»  cluM.™.  It  «o»ldnl  cut 
S^-fce'^-ncy-o^^^^^ 

able  b^uL  there  would  be  no  violent  ac- 

"cTulTs'wS"  still  be  necessary  to  protect 
th^  Aleute  but  not  for  beating  the  animals. 
STev  would  be  used  In  front  of  •"*ckln« 
l^l^sBO  that  the  animals  would  bite  the 

inT^^S  wmLented  at  length  on  the 
J^t'ici^^tors  affecting  the  weU-belng  of 
^idufe  'VVll  of  the  species  have  one  or  more 
Tntlcal  facto"  that  Umlt  their  welfare  and 
«™naeatlon^^he  said.  "And  since  man  has 
SSthe  ecological  conditions,  man  must 
Siiue  to  manipulate  the  habitats  or  pop- 
Xtlons  in  relation  to  the  critical  factors  of 
wUdX'  (Such  manipulation  Is  a  goal  of 
thi.  Stevens  bUl  in  the  Senate.) 
^^ey^lleves  that  species  that  have 
be^me  extinct  have  not  been  exterminated 
^^«  species,  unless  man  was  a  contribu- 
^r^^^a^  «^cies.  "Either  they've  been 
SM^^  ST  phased  out  historically 
tor^gh  a  lack  of  adapting  or  evolving  to 
chSs  m  environment  or  time,  or  they  are 
species  that  haven't  been  subjected  to  man- 
agement. 

Denney  gave  as  an  example  something 
close  to  home— the  deer  and  elk  in  Colorado. 
"You  bring  through  the  winter  the  number 
you  can  carry  In  good  condition  on  the 
winter  range  .  .  .  and  that  is  Umlted.  They 
talk  about  stopping  the  hunting  of  deer  and 
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elk  before  tbej  become  extinct,  birt  we  b»ve 
In  Colonulo  mora  deer  and  eUc  right  now 
than  we  had  60  years  ago.  Thej  ate  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis.  And  there  is  compe- 
tition for  winter  range  like  the  herds  of 
sheep,  for  example,  and  the  Game  Depart- 
ment manages  the  deer  atul  elk  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  get  a  cropping.  It's  the  same 
Idea  as  the  rancher  who  wouldn't  keep  more 
cows  ttrnn  he  can  feed." 

Denney  emphasized  that  sports  hunting  is 
one  of  the  tools  of  management  and  that  the 
hunters  are  very  sensitive  to  the  antisports 
concepts  being  sought  in  legislation.  "The 
Interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  none  of  the 
species  that  are  the  goal  of  the  hunter  Is 
extinct  or  endangered  other  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  polar  bears,  and  they  have 
never  been  in  great  numbers  anyway.  The 
reason  we  stlU  have  seeable  and  huntable 
species  is  that  the  people  who  have  been  buy- 
ing the  licenses  are  footing  the  management 
hill  and  they  are  the  ones  being  criticized." 

Denney  cited  a  classic  case  of  the  no- 
himting,  overprotection  i>olicy;  the  plight  of 
the  mule  deer  on  the  Kaibab  Plateau  in  Ari- 
zona in  the  19208.  They  UteraUy  ate  them- 
selves out  of  house  and  home  because  of 
limits  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat. 

In  the  case  of  seals,  he  explained,  density 
of  the  population  on  the  rookeries  Is  a  criti- 
cal factor.  Overpopulation  creates  a  rise  in 
hookworm  disease,  malnutrition  and  starva- 
tion of  the  pups.  There  is  also  a  rise  in  ac- 
cidental death  as  the  pups  are  run  over  by 
the  bulls  and  cows. 

And  there  is  an  international  factor.  Com- 
mercial fishing  in  the  Bering  Sea  by  the  Rus- 
sians, Japanese  and  Koreans  has  intenslfled, 
Denney  said. 

"They  (flshermen)  are  coming  in  all 
around  the  Pribilofs  and  the  Aleutians  out- 
side the  12-mlle  limit."  Denney  warned,  "The 
concern  is  over  the  starvation  of  the  pup 
when  the  cow  goes  out  to  sea  to  feed.  Usually 
That  is  four  or  five  days,  and  the  pup  pods 
up  or  sleeps  on  the  rookery.  With  diminish- 
ing food  supplies  (as  a  result  of  fishing),  the 
cows  must  go  farther  out  to  sea  and  stay 
away  longer. 

"Tliere  is  talk  about  extending  our  inter- 
national boundary  line  now,  and  I  have  rec- 
ommended a  100-mile  radius  around  tlie 
Prlbilof  Islands,"  Denney  said.  "This  would 
certainly  give  a  long  enough  cruising  range 
for  the  cows  to  come  back  to  their  pups.  So 
you  see.  you  Just  can't  leave  it  to  nature,  be- 
cause man  has  already  interfered." 

Denney  said  that  the  Northern  Fvir  Seal  is 
the' only  one  species  of  all  tlie  sea  mammals 
included  in  the  bills  that  seems  most  vul- 
nerable to  a  lack  of  management  in  the  eyes 
of  AHA.  "We  wouldn't  argtte  over  most  of 
Che  species,  except  this  seal,  which  has  flour- 
ished very  well  under  the  management  sys- 
tem that  baalcaily  started  in  1911,"  Denney 
i^aid. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  erred  in  Judgnnent  a*,  times,  for 
example.  In  the  taking  of  too  many  female 
seals  In  the  late  '50s  and  '60s.  But  this  was 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  total  population.  That 
is  the  beauty  of  management.  If  you  have 
erred,  you  can  rectify  it  in  time.  Under  a 
hands-off  policy,  you  Just  have  to  let  nature 
take  its  cotirse. 

Denney  was  bitter  about  protectionists  who 
frequently  create  an  emotional  mother-oS- 
sprLng  syndrome  out  of  the  white  coat  seal 
or  the  pup  of  the  Harp  Seal.  They  are  fluffy 
balls  of  fur  and  have  appealing  brown  eyes. 
This  type  is  hunted  in  Canada  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  in  reaUty,  with  the  U.S.  legislation 
regarding  harvesting  of  these  mammals,  ex- 
cept indirectly  in  possible  banning  of  prod- 
ucts taken  from  these  fields. 

Denney  descril>ed  the  Stevens  bill  in  the 
Senate  as  providing  a  rational  direction  to 
the  issue  of  management.  "Basically,"  he 
said  "it  provides  for  the  management  of  the 
.-.peciflc  martee  mammal  species  involved  to 


dedara  a  moratorluxn  on  the  killing  of  that 
specias.  or  Just  to  continue  it  imder  »  man- 
agament  program,  such  as  In  the  case  of  fur 


As  defined  in  the  Stevens  bill,  manage- 
ment meaaa  "the  e<Hlcctlon  and  appUcstloa 
<A  biological  information  for  th*  purpose  of 
increasing  and  maintaining  the  number  of 
animals  within  species  and  populations  of 
Butrine  mammals  at  the  optimum  carrying 
capacity  of  their  habitat.  Management  in- 
cludes the  entire  scope  of  activities  that 
constitute  a  modern  scientific  resource  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to  research, 
census,  law  enforcement,  and  habitat  acquisi- 
tion and  improvement.  Also  Included  within 
this  term,  when  and  where  applicable,  is  the 
periodic  or  total  protection  of  species  or 
populations  as  well  as  regulated  taking." 

Denney  outlined  the  position  of  AHA  on 
management.  "We  feel  that  if  moratoria  are 
required  for  different  mammals,  we  are  for 
them  (moratoria).  But  we  believe  that  these 
should  be  Imposed  administratively,  based  on 
facts  by  a  secretary  and  not  a  legislatively 
Imposed  moratorium,  because  you  have  an 
unwleldly  situation  then  that  may  preclude 
management.  Moratoria  should  be  based  on 
the  needs  of  that  species.  Once  you  get  a  law 
on  the  books,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing about  it." 

The  bill  provides  also  for  a  marine  mam- 
mal commission  which  will  be  advisory  to 
the  secretary.  This  committee  would  con- 
sist of  nine  scientists  knowledgeable  in 
marine  ecology  and  marine  mammal  affairs 
and  would  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  advice  of  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

The  bill  further  requires  reporting  pro- 
cedures to  inform  the  president,  the  public 
and  the  states  of  the  status  of  these  animals. 
It  would  also  provide  additional  incentives 
to  curb  porpoise  mortality  in  relation  to 
tuna.  In  particular. 

The  bill  provides  also  that  federal  legisla- 
tion wouldn't  preempt  states'  rights,  for  ex- 
ample, in  states  already  administering 
marine  mammals  (manatees)  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Florida. 

Denney  urged  that  citizens  who  prefer  a 
management  program  on  a  scientific  basis 
write  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittees Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  D-Wash., 
or  Sen.  Ernest  F.  HolUugs,  D-S.C. 

The  AHA  was  founded  almost  100  years 
ago  and  has  as  Its  primary  objectives  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  and  suffering  of  chil- 
dren and  animals.  The  association  and  its 
affiliated  agencies  represent  about  350,000  in- 
dividuals. It  has  been  instrumental  or  aa- 
sisted  in  the  passage  of  such  federal  legisla- 
tion as  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act  of  1958, 
the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966, 
tlie  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970,  and  the 
Horse  Protection  Act  of  1970. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  SENATOR 
SCOTT  IN  FIELD  OF  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  level 
of  crime  and  violence  in  America  con- 
tinues to  receive  major  attention  by 
President  Nixon  and  the  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  improve  and  strengthen  our 
criminal  laws.  As  a  Member  of  this  body, 
he  has  been  vigorously  active  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  his  support  and  with 
his  votes. 

Since  1968,  tlie  Federal  Government 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  assisting 
States  and  local  governments  in  their 
flght  against  crime.  These  funds  have 


been  used  for  riot  control,  for  the  train- 
ing of  law  enforcement  personnel  and  for 
prison  rehabilitation  programs.  Senator 
Scott's  efforts  to  strengthen  these  and 
other  essential  programs  have  been  note- 
worthy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  Senator  Scon's  accom- 
plishmoits  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Law  Entobcememt 

THE    eao  COITGRSSS 

Legislation 

S.  120— To  prohibit  assaults  on  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers. 

S.  1428 — To  establish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  JuvenUe  Justice. 

S.  1509 — To  encourage  and  help  implement 
improvements  in  the  Judicial  machinery  of 
State  and  local  courts  by  creating  an  Insti- 
tute for  Judicial  Studies  and  Assistance. 

S.  2228— To  amend  the  U.S.  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed 
in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  Umted  States. 

S.  2994 — To  provide  for  the  compensation 
of  Innocent  victims  of  violent  crime  In  need; 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  payment  of 
such  compensation;  to  authorize  an  insur- 
ance program  and  death  and  disability  bene- 
fits for  public  safety  officers;  to  provide  civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  racketeering  activity. 

SJ.  Res.  120 — To  designate  the  week  of 
August  1,  1971,  as  "American  Trial  Lawyers 
Week." 

S.  Con.  Res.  8 — Relating  to  the  Control  of 
mternational  drug  traffic. 

VOTES 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  Presi- 
dent to  take  all  possible  means  through  in- 
ternational cooperation  to  reduce  illegal 
importation  of  heroin  and  other  narcotic 
drugs  into  the  U.S. 

Recorded  in  favor  of  the  Convention  for 
suppression  of  vmlaviful  seizure  (hijacking 
of  aircraft). 

THE    SIST  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1509 — To  provide  for  appointment  of 
court  executives  for  each  Judicial  circuit  to 
administer  activities  of  court  in  order  to 
facilitate  smooth  functioning  of  court  and 
to  ensure  the  defendants  and  the  public 
prompt  Justice  In  all  cases. 

S.  1510 — To  require  each  Judge  and  justice 
of  the  United  States  to  file  an  annual  finan- 
cial report  in  order  to  maintain  Judicial  in- 
tegrity and  public  confidence  in  the  coturts. 

S.  1516 — To  establish  a  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Disabilities  and  Tenure  with  powers 
to  Investigate  any  Judge  whose  good  behavior 
or  Judicial  fitness  is  in  question  in  order  to 
promote  the  honorable  and  efficient  admin- 
istratton  of  Justice. 

S.  2827 — To  allow  college  president  to  seek 
Federal  court  order  to  prevent  campus  dis- 
orders at  any  Institution  assisted  by  Federal 
funds. 

S.  3175 — To  e.stablish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Stitdies  of  JuvenUe  Justice  to  act  as 
coordinating  center  for  information  in  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  control  and  to 
serve  as  training  center  for  local.  State  and 
Federal  officials  who  are  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  offenders. 

S.  3289 — National  Court  Assistance  Act — 
To  establish  an  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies 
and  Assistance  to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  improvements  In  the  Judi- 
cial system  at  all  levels,  with  power  to  make 
grants  to  local  and  state  courts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  implementing  changes 
to  ensure  speedy  and  efficient  Justice  in  all 
case:?. 
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S  3541 — To  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988. 

S.  4464 — ^To  make  available  Federal  assist- 
ance to  law  enforcement  agencies  to  halt 
attacks  on  policemen,  firemen,  and  Judicial 
officers. 

Votes 

Voted  to  ratify  treaty  concerning  offenses 
committed  to  board  aircraft. 

Voted  for  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

Voted  for  the  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Voted  to  authorize  a '"no-knock"  forcible 
entry  by  an  officer  under  a  search  warrant 
issued  where  there  was  probable  cause  to 
believe  the  property  sought  will  be  destroyed 
or  disposed  of. 

Voted  for  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969  stating  the  Congressional 
findings  and  declaration  relating  to  the  uses 
and  abtises  of  drugs.  Asserts  the  need  to  es- 
tablish control  over  illegal  drug  traffic,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Voted  for  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  In- 
cluding under  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  persons  suffering  with  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems,  and 
mcreasing  the  appropriations  for  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers. 

Voted  to  strengthen  laws  concerning  the 
illegal  use,  transportation,  or  possession  of 
explosives. 

Voted  for  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970. 

Voted  to  reject  the  findmgs  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  which  would  have  liberal- 
ized obscenity  laws. 

THE    90TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  676 — To  prohibit  ol>struction  of  Federal 
criminal  investigations  by  any  person. 

S.  917 — Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act — Provides  for  a  S-year  program  of  plan- 
ning and  program  grants  to  States  and  local 
government  to  plan  and  execute  programs  to 
improve  their  police,  courts,  and  correctional 
systems. 

S.  1033 — ^To  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  Office  for  Judicial  Assist- 
ance In  order  to  make  studies  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  pertaining  to  improvement 
in  the  administration  and  procedure  of  local 
and  State  courts;  authorizes  the  Office  to 
make  grants  to  courts  and  organizations  to 
make  studies  and  Implement  improvements 
in  court  systems. 

S.  2050 — To  prohibit  electronic  surveillance 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers. 

S.  3304 — To  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons to  assist  State  and  local  governments. 
Votes 

Voted  to  expand  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  relating 
to  the  recruiting  and  training  of  conmaunlty 
service  officers. 

Voted  to  provide  that  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States. 

Voted  to  provide  that  a  confession  made 
while  under  detention  shaU  not  be  Inadmis- 
sible solely  because  of  delay  between  arrest 
and  arraignment  of  a  person  charged  with  an 
offense  against  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Voted  to  allow  Federal  courts  to  reverse 
State  cases  involving  admissions  and  con- 
fessions admitted  as  voluntarily  given  in 
cases  where  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
had  affirmed. 

Voted  to  provide  that  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance grants  be  made  directly  to  the  States 
(block  grants). 

Voted  for  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 


Voted  to  provide  that  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  after  notice  and  hearing 
to  a  student  or  an  employee  convicted  of 
certain  stated  crimes  or  who  bad  refused 
to  obey  a  lawfvd  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution,  could  deny  payment  to  such  in- 
dividual under  Federal  programs  assisted 
higher  education. 

THS    SBTH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  647 — ^To  provide  that  convicted  persons 
will  receive  credit  toward  service  of  their  sen- 
tences for  time  spent  in  custody  for  lack 
of  baU. 

S.  1409 — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  State  and  local 
police  forces. 

S.  1808 — ^To  facilitate  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  Federal  offenses;  to  permit 
certain  prisoners  to  work  at  paid  employ- 
ment or  undertake  community  training 
courses  while  continuing  as  Inmates. 

S.  2113 — To  authorize  civil  commitment  in 
lieu  of  criminal  punishment  for  certain  nar- 
cotic addicts. 

THE    88TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  864 — To  provide  for  right  of  persons  to 
be  represented  by  attorneys  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies. 

S.  1057 — To  provide  for  representation  of 
financially  indigent  criminals  in  U.S.  Court 
cases. 

THE    87TH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  403 — To  provide  for  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional circuit  and  district  Judges. 

S.  2984 — ^To  establish  matching  grant  pro- 
gram, under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  Improve  education, 
training,  and  recruitment  of  State  and  local 
police  forces. 

THE    86TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  818 — To  provide  for  appointment  of  three 
additional   district  Judges  for  eastern,   and 
two  for  western  Permsylvanla. 


THE  DISCIPLINING  OP  JUSTICE 
FORTAS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  for  April  23, 
1972,  contained  a  review  of  Robert  Sho- 
gan's  recent  book  entitled  "A  Question  of 
Judgment."  The  review  was  written  by 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School.  Mr.  Kurland  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  constitu- 
tional authorities.  The  review  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Discipuninc  of  Jdstice  Fortas 
(By  PhUlp  B.  Kiu-land) 

This  book  Is  a  first-rate  reportorlal  Job  on 
an  event  of  no  mean  constitutional  signif- 
icance. It  is  first-rate  not  only  because  it  is 
so  lucidly  written  and  so  well-informed  but 
because  it  is  objective.  In  this  day,  when  the 
press  is  given  so  much  to  polemical  writing, 
Robert  Shogan's  commitment  to  facts  is  en- 
lightening and  heartening. 

"A  Question  of  Judgment"  is  neither  an 
attack  on  nor  a  defense  of  former  Supreme 
Cotirt  Justice  Abe    Fortas.  It  does  show  how 


Fortas  contributed  to  his  own  downfall  by  the 
exercise  of  demonstrably  bad  judgment.  It 
also  shows  that  his  acts  of  commission  and 
omission  do  not  support  charges  of  derelic- 
tion of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office.  If  Fortas 
was  guilty  of  anything,  so  far  as  the  public 
record  shows,  he  was  guilty  of  an  unbecoming 
arrogance.  And  there  is  much  irony  in  the 
fact  that  his  arrogance  failed  him  at  the 
crucial  moment  when  he  could  have  stood 
up  to  his  accusers  and  challenged  them  to 
prove  their  damning  inferences. 

If  Fortas  looks  bad  in  this  book,  the  other 
participants  in  the  events  so  ably  and  fully 
described  look  no  better.  The  coalition  of 
forces  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remove 
Fortas  from  the  Supreme  Court  by  extra- 
constitutional  means  Is  vividly  detailed.  The 
conclusion  is  easily  reached  that  their  objec- 
tive was  to  remove  a  "liberal"  member  of 
the  Court  rather  then  to  remove  a  dishonest 
one.  In  a  way,  Fortas  was  a  victim  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  for  those  in  power  who  liked 
him  as  a  Judge  detested  him  for  his  super- 
hawk  role  in  the  Johnson  administration.  In 
his  time  of  crisis,  they  abandoned  him. 

Of  all  the  public  participants  In  these 
events,  only  Senator  Sam  Ervln  of  North 
Carolina — certainly  no  supporter  of  Fortas' 
Supreme  Court  opinions — stood  upright  in 
the  political  winds  that  levelled  everyone 
else. 

He  recognized  the  constitutional  crisis.  He 
admonished  his  Senate  brethren  that,  as 
putative  Judges  in  the  event  of  an  impeach- 
ment, they  should  better  remain  silent  than 
speak  on  the  basis  of  rumors  that  were 
officially  sponsored  but  not  officially  proved 
or  even  acknowledged.  He  reminded  them 
"that  judges  could  be  impeached  only  for 
violation  of  the  law,  and  not  for  their  polit- 
ical views  or  for  the  decisions  they  banded 
down  while  on  the  bench." 

And  he  sought  to  Inform  the  White  House 
that  the  Constitution  "confers  no  role  on 
the  President  in  matters  of  removal.  A  fed- 
eral judge  Is  immune  from  action  by  the 
President,  and  care  should  be  taken  In  all 
cases  not  to  establish  any  precedent  suggest- 
ing that  the  President  has  any  power  or  in- 
fluence to  discharge  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary from  office." 

Neither  the  Members  of  Congress  nor  those 
of  the  executive  branch  heeded  the  sound 
advice  tendered  by  the  Senate's  leading  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  The  White  House  and  the 
Attorney  General,  ably  abetted  by  the  news 
media,  removed  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
without  resort  to  the  sole  constitutional 
means  for  doing  so. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  role  of  the  Chief 
Justice  was  in  this  enterprise.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  John  Mitchell  held  a  secret 
meeting  with  Earl  Warren  about  Fortas' 
conduct. 

But,  as  Ervin  also  said:  "Courts  are  un- 
equipped to  discipline  their  own  members, 
and  It  would  be  an  unfortunate  development 
if  any  court  or  judge — even  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice— had  any  role  In  resolving  questions  a.s 
the  one  we  now  face." 

Shogan's  tragic  but  well  told  tale  is  an 
intriguing  story  of  political  maneuvering  and 
those  who  engage  in  it. 

He  reveals  objectively  all  the  events  that 
an  experienced  and  able  reporter  could  un- 
cover. His  presentation  records  not  merely 
the  deeds  that  were  done  but  the  men  who 
did  them.  It  is  a  book  that  deserves  a  wide 
readership.  And  it  has  the  virtue  of  being 
eminently  readable.  Only  partisans  of  tlie 
one  side  or  the  other  will  find  it  unpalatable 
because  of  Its  single-minded  commitment 
to  the  facts. 

Shogan  provides  the  facts,  the  reader  must 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Tat,  with  all  the 
facts,  the  essential  mystery  remains:  Why 
did  a  man  of  Fortas'  obvious  capacities  and 
foresightedness  behave  so  stupidly? 
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CONSOLIDATION        OP        FEDERAL 
SOCIAL    SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  asked  for  support  for 
the  Allied  Services  Act  of  1972,  aimed  at 
consolidating  suid  streamlining  the  vast 
airay  of  Federal  social  services  programs 
established  piece  by  piece  over  the  last 
decade.  I  wish  to  announce  my  enthusi- 
astic cosponsorship  of  this  long-needed 
reform  measure. 

Today,  more  than  200  different  assist- 
ance programs  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  delivered  to  needy  citizens 
through  a  variety  of  local  service  insti- 
tutions. Those  seeking  the  aid  of  such 
programs  must  spend  most  of  their  time 
filling  out  forms  and  traveling  from  office 
to  office.  What  is  worse,  humsm  problems 
can  rarely  be  so  easily  categorized: 
mental  health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
food  and  nutrition,  education,  juvenile 
counseling,  public  health,  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse — each  of  these  services  speaks 
to  just  one  aspect  of  humanity.  Rather 
than  force  those  in  need  to  tailor  their 
problem  to  fit  the  program,  we  must 
shape  our  social  programs  to  recognize 
the  interrelatedness  of  human  needs. 
The  Allied  Services  Act,  by  promoting  a 
unified  delivery  system  utilizing  inte- 
grated service  institutions,  would  do 
much  toward  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  social  services  we  ha\'e  worked 
so  hard  to  develop. 

I  also  applaud  this  proposal's  emphasis 
on  greater  responsibility  for  State  and 
local  officials  in  planning  and  delivery  of 
social  services.  As  is  evidenced  by  grow- 
ing national  suppoit  for  Federad  revenue 
sharing,  the  time  to  return  responsibility 
to  our  local  officials  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  presently 
considering  several  measiu^es  seeking  to 
reduce  the  confusion  and  inefficiency  of 
our  Federal  bureaucracy.  Revenue  shar- 
ing, executive  reorganization,  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1972, 
and  now  the  Allied  Services  Act.  repre- 
sent modern,  streamlined  approaches  to 
governing  this  complex  Nation.  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  coimtless  citizens  who 
are  fed  up  with  the  time-consuming, 
mind-boggling  process  of  dealing  with 
our  bureaucracy,  in  calling  for  rapid  ac- 
tion on  these  very  fundamental  reforms. 


POWER  OF  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  recent 
article  by  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "Curb  the  Courts?"  Mr.  Buckley 
discusses  the  objections  raised  to  the 
President's  proposed  antibuslng  legisla- 
tion on  grounds  that  Congress  may  not 
limit  jurisdiction  of  Federal  coiu-t  deci- 
sions concerning  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren. 

The  author  cites  the  specific  example 
of  the  uncontested  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act 
of  1932,  in  which  Congress  saw  fit  to  limit 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  labor 
disputes.  He  also  points  out  further  ex- 
amples of  congressional  rights  in  this 
area,  including  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  Second  World  War 
which  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 


courts  in  a  decision  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  article  Is 
a  particularly  timely  discussion  of  the 
relationship  of  Congress  and  the  courts. 
Although  many  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  courts  are  all-powerful,  they  do 
not  realize  that  much  of  this  power  exists 
only  because  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
allow  it,  and  is  not  due  solely  to  consti- 
tutional guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
May  4,  1972.  issue  of  the  Charleston, 
S.C,  News  &  Courier  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CtrSB   THZ    COUKTS? 

(By  WUliam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  boys  are  becoming  hysterical  over  the 
proposal  that  Congress  should  In  any  way 
Intervene  to  protect  the  community  from 
courts  that  have  decided  to  make  a  voca- 
tion out  of  initegrating  the  schools,  sparing 
the  pupils  no  expense  whatever,  and  them- 
selves only  the  expense  of  rigorous  thought. 
The  complaint  is  (a)  against  amending  the 
Constitution  to  forbid  wild  coiul;  decisions 
on  the  subject  of  busing;  and  (b)  against 
Richard  Nixon's  suggestion  that  the  whole 
business  be  referred  to  Congress.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  critics  say,  you  would  be  re- 
versing the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution— and  simply  denying  people  their 
rights.  In  the  second  instance,  you  would  be 
denying  the  superior  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  seeliing  to  override  it  via  mere  leg- 
islative action. 

I  have  it  from  Mr.  C.  Diclierman  Williams 
of  New  York,  who  is  the  best  thing  to  hit 
the  Constitution  since  the  Founding  Fathers, 
that  the  second  objection  is  utter  nonsense. 

He  cites  with  particular  force  what  Con- 
gress did  in  1932  in  the  Norris-LaGuardla 
Act.  That  act,  however  Infamous  in  social  ef- 
fect and  intention,  has  not  been  challenged  as 
to  constitutionality,  and  in  it  Congress  very 
simply  denied  to  federal  courts  Jurisdiction 
over  certain  classes  of  labor  dispiites.  To  be 
sure,  at  no  point  has  a  federal  court,  citing 
that  act,  denied  access  to  Its  services  some- 
one seeliing  to  make  a  Constitutional  claim. 
It  happens  that  no  one  has  tried.  The  crucial 
fact  remains:  that  Congress  saw  fit  to,  and 
did.  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  in  certain  types  of  cases.  Intending 
by  procedural  maneuver  to  make  a  substan- 
tive point. 

Moreover,  during  the  war  the  Supreme 
Court  itaeU  upheld  Congress'  right  to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  In  a  de- 
cision Involving  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnla- 
tration.  It  was  Lockherty  vs.  Phillips,  citing 
a  decision  100  years  old,  and  the  court  said 
in  part.  "The  Congressional  power  to  ordain 
and  establish  inferior  courts  Includes  the 
power  "of  Investing  them  with  jurisdiotion 
either  limited,  concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and 
of  withholding  Jurisdiction  from  them  in  the 
exact  degrees  and  character  which  to  Con- 
gress may  seem  proper  for  the  public  good.'  " 

Moreover,  It  was  Congress  which  in  the 
first  Instance  invited  the  federal  courts  to 
accept  cases  based  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution — In  April  of  1871.  The  court 
could  be  deprived  of  authority  to  entertain 
claims  made  under  the  Constitution  by  the 
simple  (and  terrible)  expedient  of  repealing 
Section  1331  of  the  Judicial  Code.  Nobody  Is 
saying  Congress  ought  to  do  that,  but  every- 
body should  be  reminding  himself  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  do  that,  and  It  Is  not 
Inappropriate  occasionally  to  whisper  in  the 
court's  ear,  "The  people  who  gave  yoa  1331 
can  take  away  1331." 

No,  there  are  less  drastic  things  to  be  done. 


For  instance  the  deprivation  of  Jurisdiction. 
Or,  for  tnstanc*  again,  requiring  that  issues 
of  fact  be  determined  by  a  jury — or  a  com- 
btoatlon  of  tb*  two.  Ev»r3rone  la  nowadays 
agreed  that  no  school  district  should  assign 
pupils  to  schools  with  reference  to  their  race. 

But  the  policies  of  many  of  the  courts 
have  as  we  all  know  gone  far  beyond  this  In 
their  hot  pursuit  of  de  facto  segregation,  and 
remedial  legislation  based  on  the  form  of 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  would  need  merely 
to  bold  that  "No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  any  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  order.  Injunction,  or  de- 
cree in  a  case  relating  to  the  assignment  of 
students  to,  or  their  enrollment  in.  an  edu- 
cational institution,  other  than  to  forbid 
assignment  or  enrollment  on  the  basis  of  the 
race,  creed  or  color  of  the  students  . .  ."  And 
it  might  be  specified  that  Jtirles  woold  decide 
the  factual  point. 

The  purposes  of  the  exercise  is  to  get  the 
federal  courts  out  of  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Williams  contributes  as  la- 
gnlappe  a  quotation  from,  a  speech  by  Chief 
Justice  Hughes: 

"And  I  teU  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  no 
more  Insidious  assault  could  be  made  upon 
the  Independence  and  esteem  of  the  Judiciary 
than  to  burden  it  with  these  questions  of 
administration — questions  which  lie  close  to 
the  public  impatience,  and  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  are  going  to  Insist  on  hav- 
ing administration  by  officers  directly  ac- 
countable to  them." 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  WAR 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Indochina,  has  affected  the  United 
States  in  many  ways  besides  the  ter- 
rible losses  of  life,  the  disruption  of  our 
economy,  and  the  now  common  mistrust 
of  our  Government.  This  war  has  turned 
us  against  one  another  and  has  led  us 
into  a  frightening  era  of  political  vio- 
lence. It  has  diverted  us  from  our  true 
national  purposes  of  helping  to  allevi- 
ate hunger  and  suffering  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  our  noble  goals 
and  have  become  obsessed  with  the 
means  of  destruction  and  death. 

Our  people  have  undergone  profound 
changes  of  mood  and  opinion  on  this 
war.  The  support  for  the  President's 
policies  was  stripped  away  by  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  continuing  escalation, 
the  credibility  of  official  statements,  and 
the  moimting  costs  and  casualties. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  now  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  want  a 
rapid  end  to  this  war  in  all  its  forms, 
along  with  the  safe  return  of  our  troops 
and  prisoners. 

An  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  documents  these  changes  of 
mood  over  the  years  by  focusing  on  a 
single  town — ^Dodge  City,  Kans.  As  re- 
porter Everett  Groseclose  writes: 

From  a  groimdswell  of  support  for  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  Vietnam  In  1966,  senti- 
ment here  by  mid- 1967  had  shifted  to  war 
weariness  and  deepseated  doubts.  And  by 
late  1969  many  residents  of  this  prairie  town 
of  17,000  had  turned  downright  dovish. 

Now,  another  shift  has  come.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  pessimism,  cynicism,  fear  and 
outright  hostility  for  continuing  n.S.  efTorts 
In  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

But  far  more  than  Just  the  war  and  the 
fact  that  it  Is  continuing  now  Is  Involved. 
Many  residents  hereabouts  contend  that 
they  are  engulfed  in  a  new  feeling  of  help- 
lessness and  frustration  that  Is  affecting  aU 
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aspects  of  their  lives.  Tbe  major  reason,  tbsy 
contend,  is  the  war. 

It  Is  worth  while  to  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  far  the  real  damage  of  thla 
war  has  extended,  how  much  our  cur- 
rent angers  and  frustrations  are  a  direct 
result  of  this  war. 

Wlien  we  read  so  much  about  demon- 
strations in  major  cities  against  the  war 
and  about  activism  of  college  students, 
it  is  instructive  to  see  how  deeply  rooted 
opposition  to  this  war  really  is.  I  have 
foimd  it  in  the  farms  and  towns  of  Iowa; 
now  it  is  being  discovered  in  the  Kansas 
prairie. 

Because  of  this  conviction  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people,  in 
all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  want  this  war  brought  to  an 
end  by  congressional  action.  I  have 
joined  with  Senator  Cranston  In  asking 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  a  national 
peace  poll,  so  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans can  tell  us  whether  or  not  they 
want  the  Congress  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  by  cutting  off  the  funds.  By  en- 
couraging the  distribution  of  postcard 
ballots  throughout  the  country,  we  hope 
to  find  out  what  the  people  think  Con- 
giess  should  do. 

The  evidence  from  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
is  another  indication  that  they  will  vote 
"Yes"  to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hetobn  to  Dodge:  In  a  Small  Communftt 

n»    Kansas,    Antiwar    Sentiment    Turns 

Into  General  Frustration 

(By  Everett  Groseclose) 

Dodge  City,  Kans. — Once  again,  the  mood 
has  changed. 

Prom  a  groundswell  of  support  for  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Vietnam  in  1966,  senti- 
ment here  by  mld-1967  had  shUted  to  war 
weariness  and  deep-seated  doubts.  And  by 
late  1969  many  residents  of  this  prairie  town 
of  17,000  had  turned  downright  dovish. 

Now,  another  shift  has  come.  It  Is  charac- 
terized by  pessimism,  cynicism,  fear  and  out- 
right hostility  for  continuing  U.S.  efforts  In 
Vietnam.  It  developed  over  the  past  several 
months,  and  It  hasnt  changed  noticeably 
since  the  U.S.  started  mining  the  harbors  of 
North  Vietnam  and  stepped  up  the  bombing 
of  military  targets  In  the  North. 

But  far  more  than  Just  the  war  and  the 
fact  that  It  Is  continuing  now  is  Involved. 
Many  residents  hereabouts  contend  that  they 
are  engulfed  In  a  new  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  frustration  that  is  affecting  all  aspects 
of  their  lives.  The  major  reason,  they  con- 
tend, is  the  war. 

a  STMBOUC  FAJLtTRE 

"Vietnam  is  symbolic  of  our  failure — ^the 
failure  of  our  government  and  institutions 
of  all  kinds — ^to  oome  to  grips  with  our  prob- 
lems." says  Charles  M.  Barnes,  president  of 
Dodge  City's  Community  Junior  College. 
"The  war  dramatizes  our  national  predica- 
ment, our  negative  attitude  toward  all  kinds 
of  things."  Aside  from  focusing  attention  oa 
the  scarcity  at  alternatives  in  Vietnam,  ha 
adds,  the  blockade  has  done  nothing  to 
change  the  basic  outlook  and  sentlzuent  <rf 
Dodge  resMents. 

Hit.  Barnes'  view  that  tbe  war  has  nuwto 
deep  Inroads  Into  fbe  way  poc^le  think  and 
live  In  grasa-toota  Amertca  Is  relatlvMy  oom- 
moa  around  tbe  "Oowboy  Capital.*'  as  Dodg* 
proudly  calls  Itself.  Although,  of  course,  not 
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•reryoQs  agraas.  many  residents  here  repeat- 
edly talk  about  what  tbe  war  has  dona  and 
^OTHtlnvT  to  do  to  American  character, 
morals,  integrity  and  wUlingness  to  place 
trust  in  elected  leadwrshlp. 

Indeed,  to  a  visitor  who  comes  to  Dodge 
City  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  past  six  years 
to  gauge  the  impact  of  Vietnam,  it's  clear 
that  things  have  changed  enormously — ^not 
only  since  the  first  visit  In  tbe  spring  of  1966, 
but  also  since  the  most  recent  visit  in  the 
fall  of  1969. 

On  the  campuses  of  Dodge's  two  colleges, 
where  attitudes  of  both  faculty  and  students 
changed  from  hawkish  In  1966  to  active  in- 
volvement In  peace  demonstrations  in  1960, 
the  mood  now  Is  one  of  despair  and  dejec- 
tion. "You  sit  in  the  student  union  and  try 
to  talk  to  people  about  it,  and  you  get  dis- 
gusted reaction,"  says  Kathy  Rldgway.  the 
president  of  the  student  body  at  St.  Mary  of 
the  Plains  College,  a  four-year  institution. 
"They  feel  the  subject  has  been  talked  to 
death,  and  they've  given  up  on  having  any 
influence"  with  peace  demonstrations,  rallies 
and  the  like,  she  adds. 

town  agrees  with  gown 

Around  town,  strikingly  similar  sentiment 
crops  up.  "People  are  Just  fed  up  with  this 
war.  They're  frustrated.  They've  had  It  up 
to  here,"  says  W.  D.  Janousek,  touching  his 
throat  while  he  sips  mldmomlng  coffee  at 
Schafer's  Cafe  on  Gunsmoke  Street  (named 
after  the  television  show  whose  locale  is 
Dodge).  Mr.  Janousek,  who  owns  a  retail  TV 
and  appliance  store  across  the  street,  adds: 
"There's  a  feeling  of  helplessness.  We  all  feel 
It,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do  about  It." 

Almost  all  of  Dodge's  civic  and  business 
leaders  blame  the  mood  for  voter  rejection 
on  April  4  of  two  Issues  that  many  be- 
lieve would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. One  was  a  $160,000  revenue-bond 
proposal,  which  wouldn't  have  involved  a  tax 
Increase,  to  help  finance  a  new  park,  swim- 
ming pool  and  recreation  area  for  the  town. 
The  other  was  a  one-year,  one-mill  assess- 
ment to  help  finance  a  search  for  new  in- 
dustry. 

Moreover,  many  say  that  this  mood  helped 
elect  r  new  group  of  city  councilmen,  headed 
by  a  man  whose  only  campaign  promise  was 
negative — to  fire  Dodge's  city  manager,  re- 
garded by  some  as  an  able  and  conscientious 
man  who  had  done  much  for  the  community. 
(Once  elected,  the  new  council  majority 
promptly  made  good  on  Its  leader's  promise.) 

negative   FEELINGS    EVERYWHERK 

"There  seems  to  be  a  negative  feeling  on 
Just  about  ever3rthlng — and  especially  any- 
thing that  looks  like  an  added  tax  burden," 
laments  John  E.  Winter,  Dodge's  part-time 
mayor,  who  works  full  time  as  a  teacher  of 
driver  education  at  Dodge  City  Junior  High 
School.  He  adds:  "All  this  disenchantment 
and  unhappiness  Isnt  Just  local.  It's  every- 
where, all  across  the  coimtry." 

It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  precisely  how 
much  of  such  general  discontent  can  be 
traced  to  the  war  and  how  much  can  be  at- 
tributed to  other  factors — such  as  uneasiness 
about  the  economy,  high  taxation  and  racial 
strife.  Nonetheless,  the  consensus  of  resi- 
dents here  Is  that  the  war's  Impact  Is  a  major 
element. 

Why  the  dejection? 

A  few  days  in  Dodge  talking  with  towns- 
people turns  up  a  number  of  considerations. 
The  XJS.  role  In  Vietnam  combat — and  thus 
U.S.  casualties — ^has  been  scaled  down  dra- 
matically in  the  past  couple  of  years  through 
troop  withdrawals,  but  many  residents  say 
the  strength  of  Hanoi's  Invasion  that  began 
on  Easter  Sunday  only  proves  the  failure  of 
the  so-called  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

Many  also  believe  that  the  potential  for 
reescalatlon  is  very  real — especially  after  the 
U.8.  mining  of  Halphoag  harbor.  A  few  pessi- 
mists even  envision  the  poaslbtllty,  unlikely 
though  they  admit  it  may  be,  that  the  U.S. 


could  commit  mora  troops,  especially  if  tha 
blockade  falls  to  blunt  tbe  North  Vietnamese 
invasion. 

"I  get  tbe  feeling  that  people  around  her* 
just  arent  willing  to  see  more  American 
Uves  lost  over  there,  because  the  way  things 
have  been  going,  you  have  to  wonder  If 
they're  lost  in  vain,"  says  Mia.  WUliam  Mer- 
rill, executive  secretary  of  the  Bed  Cross 
chapter  In  Dodge. 

Indeed,  casualties  play  a  large  part  in  the 
sentiment  of  Dodge's  residents.  Thus  far, 
11  men  from  Dodge  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity have  been  killed  in  the  war.  About  that 
many  more  have  returned  gravely  wounded, 
some  of  them  badly  disfigured.  And  almost 
everyone  recalls  the  shock  that  was  felt  in 
late  July  and  early  August  1970.  In  a  three- 
week  period  two  young  men  died  In  the  war; 
both  had  lived  in  the  tiny  community  of 
Wright,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Dodge. 

One  of  the  men  was  Greg  P.  Steimel,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Steimel.  Mr.  Stei- 
mel is  chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  trustees  at 
Dodge's  Jiinior  college  and  manager  ot  a  large 
farmer's  co-op  in  Wright;  Mrs.  Steimel  is  a 
well-known  feature  writer  for  the  Dodge  City 
Daily  Globe,  the  local  newEp^>er.  Until  her 
son's  death,  says  a  tearful  Mrs.  Steimel,  who 
has  written  a  nvunber  of  articles  about  the 
war,  "like  so  many  other  people  we  had  al- 
ways Just  accepted  the  war,  the  necessity 
for  men  to  fight  in  It."  Now.  however,  she 
says,  "we're  completely  opposite.  All  that 
has  changed." 

A  PEACE  PLXA — TOO  U^lt 

Mrs.  Steimel  and  others  view  what  hap- 
pened at  Greg  Steimel's  funeral  as  suggestive 
at  the  quiet  intensity  of  antiwar  sentiment 
In  central  Kansas.  As  Is  customary  In  cases 
of  combat  deaths,  the  Steimel  f  amUy  planned 
to  have  a  military  funeral  service.  Then  a 
delegation  at  12  students,  all  of  whom  had 
been  Greg's  friends  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Plains, 
called  on  the  Steimel  famUy  to  ask  that  mili- 
tary services  be  rejected. 

By  that  time,  however,  it  was  too  late  to 
change  plans.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steimel  made  leather  peace  symbols,  which 
the  family  and  others  wore  during  the  serv- 
ices. Among  those  who  wore  the  symbols — 
and  no  one  refused  one — was  the  Army  man 
assigned  to  escort  the  body.  "He  told  me 
he  absolutely  believed  In  the  peace  move- 
ment," Mrs.  Steimel  says. 

The  other  casualty  from  Wright  was  Rich- 
ard J.  Conrardy.  In  1966,  when  I  first  assessed 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  Dodge,  Richard's 
father,  Eugene  A.  Conrardy,  expressed  fear 
for  the  life  of  an  older  son,  Donnie,  who  had 
Just  been  drafted.  Mr.  Conrardy,  then  a  hawk 
but  now  a  dove,  also  complained  about  hav- 
ing to  cut  back  on  the  family's  farming 
Interests  (he  has  900  acres)  becaxise  Donnie 
wouldn't  be  around  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
As  It  turned  out,  Donnie  served  in  Vietnam 
without  injury;  his  younger  brother  wasn't 
so  lucky. 

At  the  post-offlee  buUdlng  in  Dodge,  Mrs. 
Elwood  Augerot.  who  has  been  the  clerk  of 
local  draft  board  23  since  the  war  began  heat- 
ing up,  says  that  these  days,  "things  are  ac- 
tually pretty  quiet,"  especially  compared  with 
two  year  ago.  At  that  time  draft  calls  were 
still  high,  and  many  parents  were  openly 
expressing  hostility  toward  the  war  and  per- 
sonal resentment  at  her  role  in  drafting  thelr 
sons. 

"The  kids  are  stUl  coming  in  from  time  to 
time  wanting  to  know  where  they  stand,  but 
that's  about  all,"  Mrs.  Augerot  says.  For  the 
young  men.  she  adds,  "It's  Just  a  feeling  oi 
helplessness.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  they 
can  do  about  tbe  war,  and  that  frustrates 
them."  In  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Augerot's  draft 
^^1  has  been  almost  nonexistent.  She  has 
been  told  to  Induct  only  one  man.  and  a 
volunteer  turned  up  to  fill  that  space. 
PBoaixm  FOB  REcamrcBfl 
Across  the  hallway  tram  Mxa.  Augerot's 
office,  however,  a  Marine  recruiter  says  the 
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absence  of  the  draft  threat  is  making  re- 
cruiting considerably  more  difficult.  And 
down  the  hall,  a  youthful  Army  recruiter 
allows  that  "you  really  have  to  get  out  there 
and  bustle"  to  and  enlistees.  Even  then,  few 
are  willing  to  sign  up  for  Infantry  training 
"because  they  figure  they'll  go  straight  to 
Vietnam."  Instead,  he  adds,  "they  all  want  to 
go  to  Eiuope  or  Hawaii." 

In  fact,  there  Is  substantial  evidence 
around  Dodge  that  a  growing  number  of 
young  men  are  determined  to  resist  any 
connection  with  the  military  forces.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  20-year-old 
Stanley  McMlllen,  the  son  of  a  local  power- 
plant  employe,  returned  hMne  after  making 
national  headlines. 

By  young  Mr.  McMlllen's  account,  he  and 
nine  other  young  men  who  had  sought  re- 
lease from  the  Army  on  conscientious-ob- 
jector grounds  were  "hastUy  discharged"  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  after  being  im- 
prisoned for  almost  a  week  in  a  maximiui- 
securlty  stockade  at  Port  Hood,  Texas.  He 
contends  that  he  faced  "trumped-up"  court- 
martial  charges  Involving  disrespect,  disobe- 
dience and  unwilllngnesa  or  inability  to 
adapt  to  mlUtary  life.  "The  Army  Just  wanted 
to  get  rid  at  us,"  he  says. 

VETESANS  SEEKING  TO  rORGET 

Over  at  the  First  Presbysterian  Church, 
31-year-oId  Tom  Owen,  whose  mother  is  Mrs. 
Merrill  at  the  Red  Croes,  works  as  a  custodian 
full  time  and  attends  classes  at  the  Junior 
college  in  his  spare  time.  He  relates  his  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war  on  moral 
grounds  and  says  the  deaths  of  several  friends 
in  Vietnam  caused  him  to  give  up  a  military 
career  after  10  years  as  a  Navy  medic.  "I  have 
a  wife  and  two  children,"  he  says,  "and  I 
didn't  like  the  thought  of  those  children 
growing  up  without  me." 

Mr.  Owen  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Vietnanx 
Veterans  Club,  organized  last  October  at  the 
Junior  college.  Club  members,  he  says,  hardly 
ever  speak  of  their  common  memories  of  the 
war.  Instead,  they  devote  their  time  and 
Interest  to  social  projects,  including  the  op- 
eration of  a  bus  shuttle  frmn  homes  for  the 
aged  to  shopping  areas.  "Most  of  us  Just 
want  to  forget  all  about  the  war,"  Mr.  Owen 
says. 

Leaders  of  peace  demonstrations  two  years 
ago  agree  that  the  situation  is  drastically 
changed.  The  Rev.  Paul  Palmer,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  was  one  of  the 
first  Dodge  residents  to  publicly  oppose  the 
war.  "I  have  continued  to  make  my  opposi- 
tion known,  but  I've  found  it  less  necessary 
to  do  it  from  a  radical  stance  because  I 
find  that  so  many  people  are  siding  with  me 
now,"  he  says.  StlU,  he  is  disappointed  with 
the  lack  of  peace-related  activities  on  cam- 
pus. "There  haven't  been  any  rallies  in  the 
last  year  or  so,  and  that's  part  of  the  cyni- 
cism." he  says. 

Such  attitudes  also  go  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  Dodge's  disenchantment  with 
other  things,  according  to  James  S.  Maag, 
a  second-term  state  representative,  who 
teaches  history  at  Dodge's  Junior  college.  He 
says  such  attitudes  also  contribute  to  "a 
general  discontent  with  gofl^emment  at  all 
levels — local,  state  and  national — and  their 
apparent  Inability  to  solve  our  problems." 
Voter  rejection  of  Dodge's  revenue-bond  is- 
sue and  of  the  assessment  to  finance  a 
search  for  new  industry,  he  adds,  "is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  the  expression  of  that  discon- 
tent." 

But  others  in  Dodge  are  expressing  their 
dismay  In  other  ways.  Don  C.  Smith,  a  46- 
year-old  attorney,  says  his  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  caused  him  to  change  bis  po- 
litical affiliation  from  Republican  to  Demo- 
cratic slightly  less  than  a  year  ago.  "The 
war  has  affected  my  life,  the  way  I  think 
and  the  way  I  feel  like  no  other  single 
thing."  he  says.  "l"m  terribly  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  reescalatlon." 


Mr.  Smith,  who  now  Is  a  local  Democratic 
leader,  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  war 
May  13  at  the  First  District  Democratic  Con- 
vention In  Pratt,  Kan.,  when  he  introduced 
an  emotional  resolution  against  continua- 
tion of  the  conflict.  The  resolution,  in  toned- 
down  form,  was  adopted.  Mr.  Smith  also 
helped  deliver  seven  of  Ford  County's  eight 
delegates  at  the  district  convention  to  Sen. 
George  McOovem,  largely  because  of  the 
Senator's  promise  to  promptly  withdraw 
from  Vietnam.  (The  session  elected  six  dele- 
gates to  the  national  Democratic  convention 
in  Miami  Beach;  none  of  the  delegates  la 
formally  committed,  but  Mr.  Smith  and  oth- 
ers believe  most  of  the  delegates  lean  toward 
Sen.  McGovern.) 

A    RAKE    SPECIES 

Not  everyone  In  Dodge,  of  course,  sides 
with  Mr.  Smith  and  like-minded  doves,  but 
out-and-out  hawks  who  favor  a  step-up  In 
military  action  are  Indeed  rare  these  days. 
Nonetheless,  many  residents  contend  that 
President  Nixon  had  little  realistic  alterna- 
tive to  his  blockade  of  North  Vietnam. 

One  such  man  Is  Kenneth  S.  Johnson,  an 
attorney  In  downtown  Dodge.  "Everybody 
wants  to  get  out,  but  they  want  an  honor- 
able withdrawal,"  he  says.  "They  don't  want 
to  Just  walk  away."  Like  many  other  resi- 
dents of  Dodge,  Mr.  Johnson  also  complains 
that  "these  days  you  Just  don't  know  who 
you  can  believe — not  the  government,  not 
what  you  hear  on  TV  and  read  in  the  news- 
papers— you  Just  don't  know  what  the  real 
situation  is." 

Six  years  ago  the  leaders  of  Dodge's  small 
manufacturing  community  were  complaining 
about  late  deliveries  of  goods,  drafted  work- 
ers and  soaring  prices.  Now  they  say  their 
problems  that  were  brought  on  by  the  war 
have  eased,  largely  because  of  lower  draft 
calls,  suppliers  eager  to  please  after  the  re- 
cession and  the  effects  of  economic  controls. 
Business,  they  say,  is  generally  improving, 
and  they  are  optimistic  about  sales  and  earn- 
ings for  the  year. 

But  when  the  subject  turns  to  Vietnam, 
their  (^timism  vanishes.  Stuart  Curtis,  pres- 
ident of  Curtis  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  maker 
of  gearboxes,  says  that  while  he  supports 
the  Nixon  policy,  he  is  nonetheless  dismayed 
that  their  seems  to  be  no  solution.  Down 
the  street  at  Speed  King  Manufactxu-ing  Co., 
a  maker  of  conveyor  systems.  Hector  Camp- 
bell, president,  says:  "Nixon  has  staked  his 
whole  future  on  Vletnamlzation,  but  what 
has  happened  so  far  is  very  discoiu-aging. 
It  appears  to  date  that  all  the  bombing 
we've  done  has  accomplished  exactly  noth- 
ing, and  I  guess  we'll  Just  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  cutting  off  their  supplies  will  do." 

Whatever  the  sentiment  concerning  the 
war,  a  numl>er  of  people  in  Dodge  are  glad 
they  accomplished  certain  things  before  at- 
titudes changed.  Mr.  Barnes,  the  president 
of  the  Junior  college,  proudly  shows  a  vl8it<» 
through  the  institution's  gleaming  new 
buildings  on  the  campiis  northwest  of  down- 
town Dodge.  "Seven  years  ago,"  he  says,  "we 
passed  a  2.5  million  revenue  bond  issue"  to 
help  finance  the  school's  4.8  million  con- 
struction program.  "Seven  out  of  every  10 
voters  supported  It,"  he  adds.  "Thank  good- 
ness we  did  it  when  we  did.  Today,  with 
attitudes  being  what  they  are,  there's  Just 
no  way  we'd  ever  get  it  approved." 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  REGIS 
COLLEGE.  DENVER.  COLO. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  It  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  give  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Regis  College  in 
Denver,  Colorado  on  May  14,  1972.  Be- 
cause I  was  most  Impressed  with  the 
various  statements  made  at  these  exer- 
cises, other  than  my  own,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  place  them  in  the  Rsc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Invocation 
(By  Virginia  A.  Roberts,  Class  of  1972) 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"For  everything  there  Is  a  season,  and  a 
time  for  every  matter  under  heaven: 
a  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die; 
a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up 

what  Is  planted; 
a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal; 
a  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build 

up: 
a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh; 
a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance; 
a  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to 

gather  stones  together; 
a  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain 

from  embracing; 
a  time  to  seek,  and  a  time  to  lose; 
a  time  to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away; 
a  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew; 
a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak; 
a  time  to  love,  aiLd  a  time  to  bate; 
a  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for  peace." 

— ^Ecclesiastes  3 :  1-9 

"Wba  ^  e  call  an  end,  the  poet  tells  us, 
is  often  a  beginning. 

What  we  are  is  the  answer  that  we  are  giv- 
ing to  the  call  of  a  future  still  In  the  mak- 
ing. Today  we  graduate  and  receive  the  hu- 
man signs  of  accomplishment  and  learning, 
the  reward  of  labor  and  the  prize  of  persever- 
ance. 

This  end,  too,  is  a  begiiming,  the  point 
from  which  a  person  takes  a  new  step,  and 
begins  to  take  the  meas\ire  of  the  house 
that  is  still  to  be  built,  of  the  bouse  that 
he  and  all  men  must  call  home,  a  home  as 
si^all  as  the  heart,  and  as  wide  as  a  world." 
— "Home  Celebration" 

Lawrence  Moser,  S.J. 

And  so  Lord,  we  thank  you  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  past  four  years:  for  Your  guid- 
ance, for  the  knowledge  Regis  has  given  us, 
for  the  love  of  our  families  and  friends,  most 
especially  our  mothers  and  lathers.  They 
have  helped  to  make  us  who  we  are.  We  ask 
for  Your  continued  love  and  guidance.  We 
ask  also  for  these  tools  that  we  many  take 
proper  measure  of  the  house  to  be  built. 
First,  we  ask  wisdom  of  choice  and  strength 
of  purpose  in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities 
to  the  future.  Next  we  ask  sense  of  humor 
so  that  we  may  never  lose  sight  that,  while 
we  might  take  our  work  seriously,  we  never 
take  ourselves  too  seriously.  We  ask  finally, 
serenity  of  soul  and  the  integrity  to  be 
whole  men  and  women,  worthy  to  be  Your 
children.  We  ask  these.  Father,  that  like 
Jesua,  Your  Son,  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth, 
we  may  build  a  better  world  for  man.  We  a^ik 
these  through  that  Son. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Address  of  Michael  T.  Sullivan 
"Today  is  May  22,  1968.  It  Is  really  no  dif- 
ferent than  yesterday  was.  Nor  is  it  any 
different  than  tomorrow  will  be.  The  sun 
has  been  rising  in  the  east  and  setting  in 
the  west  and  will  most  probably  continue  to 
do  the  same.  Yet.  in  recent  months  we 
seniors  graduating  here  tonite  have  been 
taking  a  closer  look  at  our  lives  and  futures, 
not  anymore  as  kids  rising  from  bed  in  the 
morning,  wandering  through  the  schoolday. 
and  falling  Into  bed  at  night,  but  as  young 
men  and  women  setting  out  with  a  determi- 
nation to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  Uve." 

Four  years  ago  as  a  senior  in  blgli  school, 
that  seemed  like  a  rather  gallant  paragraph 
with  which  to  begin.  It  was  only  four  years 
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ago  that  I  Had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
at  my  blgli  edkool  graduattoa.  And  in  pie- 
DBriBK  tor  tWa  morning  I  took  time  to  go 
back  over  some  of  the  things  that  were  aaU 
that  night. 

"Kids  riBlag  from  bed  In  the  ouMRung, 
«^nd«ing  through  the  schoolday,  and  faU- 
tng  Into  bed  at  night— no  not  anymore.  It 
might  be  more  accurate  NOW  to  say  rising 
in  the  aftamoon,  stumbling  through  the 
evening,  and  Uterally  collapsing  Into  bed  at 
night,  If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  make  it  that 
far. 

"Young  iiie&  and  women  setting  out  with 
a  detwninatloa  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  m  whldt  to  live — ^I  think  here  again 
we  have  left  something  to  be  desired." 

In  recalling  some  of  these  things  prerl- 
ouflly  said,  I  found  it  very  dlstiu-blng  to  see 
that  so  many  of  these  ideas,  spoken  by  an 
immature,  idealistic  high  school  senior  were 
still  very  applicable  and  could  very  easily 
again  be  said  by  a  yet  Immature  but  possibly 
not  quite  so  idealistic  college  senior. 

And  I  aflk  myself  why  are  these  things 
stlU  BO  applicable.  Possibly  we  have  built  for 
ourselves  here  at  Regis  a  stagnant  environ- 
ment where  we  not  only  could  not  grow  but 
-  did  not  even  want  to  grow.  Or  possibly  the 
entire  otdlege  and  university  system  is  some- 
what 0*  an  escape  from  education  which 
might  attribute  to  this  failure  to  grow.  Or 
possibly  Just  because  these  ideas  are  so  gen- 
eral they  will  always  be  api^icable  to  any 
age  group  in  tmy  environment.  Regardless, 
the  evaluation  of  our  years  here  at  Regis  can 
only  be  made  on  an  individual  level. 
What  is  it,  though,  that  can  again  be  said? 
Too  <^ten  many  of  us,  possibly  all  of  us, 
can  easily  fall  Into  the  category  of — ^whlch 
we  win  call  for  lack  of  a  better  word — "Joe 
Good-guy."  We  pay  our  taxes,  go  to  church 
on  Sundays  (at  least  once  in  a  while) ,  never 
do  anything  too  seriously  wrong,  and  enclose 
oiirselves  in  our  own  little  protective  bub- 
ble of  personal  interests.  In  doing  this,  it  is 
not  difficult  fcM*  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  vast 
world  around  us — a  world  that  is  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  And  unless  we  pop  our  bubbles 
before  it  is  time  to  leave  this  confusion  for 
good,  we  might  never  find  out  what  life  is  all 
about,  life  that  Is  lived  to  the  fullest. 

Todays  world  truly  Is  a  terrifying  place, 
full  of  injustice,  war  and  poverty.  But  no 
mattw  how  harsh,  how  irrational,  how  ter- 
rifying a  place  this  world  is,  it  Is  the  only 
world  we've  got.  So  as  young  adults,  one  of 
the  first  decisions  we  face  Is  how  to  cope 
with  it. 

One  quick  solution  might  be  to  drop  out 
altogether.  The  route  for  this  escape  need 
not  only  be  in  alcohol  or  reality — blunting 
drugs — but  more  often  this  escape  may  be  a 
luxury  hideaway  or  even  a  city's  suburb 
where  life  centers  around  the  daily  bridge 
or  golf  game  and  a  Jug  of  martinis.  These 
dropouts  thrive  off  the  society  In  which  they 
live,  but  assume  no  responsibility  for  it. 

A  seoond  solution  might  be  not  to  drc^) 
out  of  the  world,  but  to  flee  from  it  in  order 
to  find  some  new  Eutopia  of  peace  free  from 
the  world's  problems.  The  fallacy  In  this 
scdutlon  la  that  the  frontiers  are  gone;  there 
are  no  longer  places  to  run  because  the 
world's  problems  have  infested  nearly  every 
comer  of  its  immensity. 

Then  there  are  some  active  and  idealistic 
young  people  who  believe  that  the  world 
can  be  changed  only  through  force.  Since 
this  society  Is  hc^elesSly  bad.  they  advocate 
smashing  it  and  building  something  better 
on  its  ruins.  But  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  evUs  which  these  violent  revolu- 
tionists fought  BO  valiantly  to  overthrow 
.sprout  up  again  from  the  seeds  of  their 
ruins. 

Another  solution  does  remain,  and  that 
is  to  try  to  titaage  the  world  gradually,  one 
clod  at  a  tlmm.  Thla  method  1b  neither  grand 
nor  glorloas;  Ita  results  are  not  found  In  bold 


headlines;  it  demanda  patience,  hard  work 
forming  the  world  tn  this  way  uaually  pres- 
ents ten  new  problems  for  every  one  con- 
quered. Yet.  by  facing  these  realltiea.  men 
fpn  not  only  improve  the  lot  of  all  mankind 
but  also  -Ind  true  meaning  in  their  own  Uvea, 
and  what  can  be  more  important  than  this? 
We  are  left  to  make  the  choice — to  drop  out, 
to  flee,  to  revolt,  or  to  change  gradually.  And 
for  our  own  sake  as  well  as  the  world's,  may 
all  of  us  make  this  last  strategy  a  vital  part 
of  oiu:  adult  Uvea. 

For  the  heroes  of  oiu:  generation  will  not 
be  the  dropouts,  the  escapees  or  the  profes- 
sional revolutionists;  but  the  heroes  wUl  be 
the  peacemakers  who  strive  to  erase  the 
hatred  between  men,  the  racial  prejudice  in 
the  conunimity  and  the  International  dis- 
trust among  nations;  the  heroes  will  be  the 
young  parents  who  from  the  day  their  first- 
txjrn  comes  home,  foster  in  those  homes  the 
healthy  attitudes  which  are  so  very  necessary 
11  all  races,  coiors  and  creeds  are  ever  to  Uve 
together  in  harmony;  the  heroes  will  be  the 
young  people  who  while  they  are  stiU  free 
voluntarily  give  themselves  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged at  home  and  abroad  in  order  that 
the  extreme  poverty  which  exists  may  be 
Just  slightly  lessened;  the  heroes  wiU  be  the 
writers  and  artists  who  fire  up  our  genera- 
tion to  meet  the  tasks  ahead  of  us;  maybe 
the  heroes  should  be  the  men  throughout 
the  world  who  have  left  their  homes  to  risk 
their  lives  that  freedom  may  survive,  but 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  Vietnam 
has  proved  this  to  be  wrong;  and  finally,  the 
heroes  will  be  all  the  deeply  concerned  men 
and  *omen  who  contribute  only  their  pray- 
ers to  our  world  reformation. 

In  rurveying  our  futures  it  might  do  us 
weU  TO  toss  the  word  "contentment"  out 
of  our  thinking.  For  there  can  and  should 
be  no  such  thing.  Nor  can  we  ever  do  our 
share  and  then  quit.  For  when  we  put  any 
limit  on  our  service  to  others  we  are  doing 
nothing  other  than  prohibiting  oiu'selves 
from  partaking  in  the  greatest  happiness, 
the  greatest  self-satisfaction  that  thla  life 
can  bring.  If  we  want  to  accomplish  our  mU- 
sion  we  can  never  let  ourselves  becomes  so 
comfortable  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  human 
misery  which  flanks  us  on  all  sides.  And 
unless  we  are  to  assume  our  roles  now  while 
we  are  young,  our  minds  can  easily  settle 
Into  a  state  of  lifelong  dullness. 

Both  as  Americans  and  as  Christians,  and 
Just  as  human  beings,  we  have  taken  on  the 
conviction  that  in  all  men  there  is  some 
value.  As  in  a  seed,  this  value  may  remain 
dormant  unless  It  meets  the  right  condi- 
tions. Our  greatest  challenge  is  to  secure 
these  condiUons.  The  struggling  peasants 
who  cant  defend  themselves  against  bitter 
and  unjust  aggression,  the  sick  in  every 
comer  of  the  earth  whom  medication  has 
never  reached,  the  hungry  who  are  begging 
for  food,  the  ghetto  children  who  face  this 
world  with  their  hands  and  feet  tied  to- 
.  gether  from  the  very  start,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  return  to  an  unsympathetic 
homeland  with  no  Jobe  awaiting  them,  the 
unwed  mothers  who  often  are  completely 
ostracized  from  society— these  are  Just  a 
few  cases  that  are  crying  for  our  involve- 
ment and  that  can  provide  each  of  us  wltli 
an  immediate  challenge. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  difficulty  of  these  problems.  We  must 
not  be  discouraged  by  their  immeneity  be- 
cause if  they  were  easy,  they  would  have 
bem  B<dved  a  long  time  ago.  And  further- 
more, we  are  not  committed  to  Just  the 
easy  ones,  and  it  is  the  tough  problems  that 
wlU  reaUy  put  ub  to  the  test.  In  order  to 
s(dve  them  It  wlU  take  moral  courage,  in- 
teUigence  and  stamina.  At  no  time  in  our 
history  has  Uiere  ever  been  a  greater  need 
for  these  qualities,  especially  in  the  young 
people,  the  generation  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  If  in  fifty  years  we  look  back  over  our 


Uvea  vdA  eaaaot  see  that  we  have  made 
this  wortd  a  bettw  place  in  which  to  Uve 
cannot  point  out  people  who  have  profited 
by  our  existence,  and  cannot  have  attained 
any  great  >eif-aatl«rwcriow  tn  life  ItsMf ,  then 
won't  it  have  almost  have  been  a  waste  of 
time?  A  waste  of  work?  A  waste  of  life? 

In  dosing,  without  being  overly  dra- 
matic but  yet  trying  eOscUvely  to  tie  to- 
gether all  the  looas  ends,  I  would  like  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  KablU  Olbran's  mas- 
terpiece. T}ie  Prophet,  which  sums  up  more 
than  just  my  words  and  ideas  but  an  emo- 
tion that  I  am  trying  to  communicate 
today: 

"Then  said  a  rich  man.  Speak  to  us  of  Giv- 
ing. 
And  he  answered: 
You  give  but  Uttle  when  you  gl^-e  of  your 

possessions. 
It  is  when  you  give  of  yourself  that  you 

truly  give. 
For  what  are  your  possessions  but  things 
you  keep  and  guard  for  fear  you  may 
need  them  tomorrow? 
And  tomorrow,  what  shall  tomorrow  bring 
to  the  overprudent  dog  biuylng  bones 
in  the  trackless  sand  as  he  follows 
the  pUgrlms  to  the  holy  city? 
And  what  is  fear  of  need  but  need  itself? 
Is  not  dread  of  thirst  when  your  well  is  full 

the  thirst  that  Is  unquenchable? 
Tliere  are  those  who  give  Uttle  of  the  much 
they  have — and  they  give  it  for  rec- 
ognition   and    their    hidden    desire 
makes  their  gifts  \inwholesome. 
And  there  are  those  who  have  little  and  give 

it  all. 
These   are   the   believers   in   life   and   the 
bounty   of  Ufe,  and   their  coffer   is 
never  empty. 
There  are  those  who  give  with  Joy,  and  that 

Joy  Is  their  reward. 
And  there  iire  those  who  give  with  pain, 

and  that  pain  is  their  baptism. 

And  there  are  those  who  give  and  know  not 

pain  In  giving,  nor  do  they  seek  Joy, 

nor  give  with  mindfulness  of  virtue; 

They  give  as  in  yonder  valley  the  myrtle 

breathes  its  fragrance  into  space. 
Through  the  hands  of  such  as  these  God 
speaks,  and  from  behind  their  eyes 
He  smiles  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  well  to  give  when  asked,  but  It  is  bet- 
ter to  give  unasked,  through  under- 
standing; 
And  to  the  open-handed,  the  search  for  one 
who  shall  receive  is  Joy  greater  than 
giving. 
And  is  there  aught  you  would  withhold? 
All  you  have  shall  some  day  be  given; 
Therefore  give  now,  that  the  season  of  giv- 
ing may  be  yours  and  not  your  in- 
heritors. 
You  often  say,  "I  would  give,  but  only  to  the 

deserving." 
The  trees  in  your  orchard  say  not  so.  nor 

the  flocks  in  your  pasture. 
They  give  that  they  may  Uve,  for  to  with- 
hold is  to  perish. 
Surely  he  w)xo  is  worthy  to  receive  his  days 
and  his  nights  is  worthy  of  aU  else 
from  you. 
And  he  who  has  deserved  to  drink  from  the 
ocean  of  Ufe  deserves  to  fill  his  cup 
from  your  Uttle  stream." 

Today  is  May  14,  1972.  It  too  Is  reaUy  no 
different  than  yesterday  was.  Nor  is  it  any 
differant  than  tomorrow  wiU  be.  The  sun 
again  rose  in  the  east  and  wlU  set  in  the 
west,  and  wiU  most  probably  contlntie  to 
do  the  same.  Today  most  of  \is  had  no  more 
purpose  for  Uvlng  than  we  had  yesterday. 
But  tomonow  we  can.  if  we  want.  We  have  aU 
been  brought  up  with  the  teaching  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  faults  and  shortcom- 
inga  U  always  good  for  our  souls,  but  at 
this  time  it  again  seems  as  it  seemed  four 
years  ago,  that  an  honest  rethinking  of  our 
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purpoee  In  this  world  might  be  even  better. 
Happy  Mother's  Day  to  all  the  mooos.  And 
thank  you. 

Responsk  or  Trouab  3.  Cahkt,  BJ.  AcnNO 
Prxsidemt  or  Regis  Collbos 

The  response  called  for  by  Michael's  re- 
marks Is  not  a  few  flowery  phrases  by  me  but 
rather  a  renewed  resolve  by  each  of  us  to 
strive  to  achieve  a  purposeful  living  of  the 
days  and  years  ahead. 

Michael  was  kind  enough  to  provide  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  remarks  In  advance  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  brief 
reflections   on   his   thoughtful   words. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  remarks.  Just 
before  the  excerpt  from  The  Prophet,  he 
stated : 

"If  In  fifty  years  we  look  back  over  our 
lives  and  cannot  see  that  we  have  made  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  can- 
not point  out  people  who  have  profited  by 
our  existence,  and  cannot  have  attained  any 
great  satisfaction  In  life  Itself,  then  won't 
It  almost  have  been  a  waste  of  time?  A  v.'aste 
of  work?  A  waste  of  life?" 

Just  this  past  week  I  read  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  a 
sentence  which  caused  me  to  ponder  anew 
the  meaning  of  my  own  existence.  W.  H. 
Auden,  the  English -American  poet,  in  the 
course  of  a  book  review  wrote:  "I  have  always 
felt  that  to  be  walking  this  earth  Is  a  miracle 
I  must  do  my  best  to  deserve." 

Looking  back  over  a  half  century  to  his 
youth,  he  counted  some  of  his  blessings — the 
love  his  parents  lavished  on  him,  possessing 
excellent  health,  being  paid  by  society  for 
doing  what  he  enjoyed  doing,  achieving  a 
certain  measure  of  success  and  a  number 
of  wonderfvil  friends  whom  he  loves  dearly. 

May  these  blessings,  and  many  more,  be 
yours — members  of  the  1972  graduating  class 
of  Regis  College. 

Central  to  Mr.  Auden's  outlook  is  his  belief 
that  life  is  a  miracle.  If  we  are  to  give  pur- 
pose to  our  lives  we  must  commit  ourselves 
to  a  fundamental  belief  about  the  meaning 
of  our  existence  as  members  of  the  human 
family.  I  submit  that  our  Cathollclsm^or 
more  properly  our  Christian  conunitment — 
provides  such  a  foundation  for  our  lives.  I 
do  not  mean  primarily  a  commitment  to  a 
cult  or  a  creed  or  a  code,  though  these  have 
their  place  too,  but  rather  a  sense  of  rellgioxis 
values  and  spiritual  concerns  which  impel 
us  to  find,  discover  and  communicate  mean- 
ing to  one  another  about  the  realities  of  our 
lives — of  love  and  belief,  of  hope  and  ful- 
fillment, of  death  and  sin,  of  reconciliation 
and  the  redemption  of  the  basic  meanings  of 
our  everyday  existence. 

Finally,  it  Is  my  hope  that  as  the  years 
lengthen  you  will  recall  your  days  here  at 
Regis  first  with  amusement,  then  with  affec- 
tion, and  later  perhaps  even  with  apprecia- 
tion. 

My  time  with  you  has  been  brief,  but  long 
enoxtgh  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you — 
a  special  word  of  appreciation  to  you  young 
women  who  courageously  integrated  Regis 
four  years  ago— to  have  affection  for  you, 
and  to  share  my  amusement  with  you  that 
providence  should  have  made  me  your  presi- 
dent during  your  senior  year. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  recently  at  the 
Regis  College  Clvis  Prlnceps  Awards  Banquet, 
"I  like  young  people." 

I  believe  that  your  questions  and  concerns 
about  the  issues  of  our  day — war,  poverty 
and  prejudice — are  genuine  and  valid.  You 
have  asked  \^s  to  reexamine  our  opinions, 
attitudes — yes,  and  even  our  convictions.  You 
don't  profess  to  have  all  the  answers,  some- 
times you  even  doubt  whether  you  have  the 
right  questions.  You  have  asked  us  to  be 
open  and  honest  with  you.  You  have  invited 
us  to  be  o\ur  true  selves  so  that  we  might 
assist  you  to  become  your  beet  selves.  For 
this  and  more  we  are  in  yoiur  debt.  Thank  you. 


BKNimicnoN 
(By  WUIlam  T.  Hart,  Class  of  1972) 

At  the  risk  of  soimdlng  like  Jane  Fonda 
the  night  she  received  the  Academy  Award 
for  best  actress,  there  Is  much  to  say,  but 
little  time  to  say  It.  However,  I  have  been 
advised  by  many  of  my  fellow  seniors,  that 
If  I  knew  what  was  good  for  me,  I'd  keep 
this  short. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  but 
It  was  said  before  some  time  ago  In  a  song 
entitled,  "Oo  Where  You  Want  to  Go."  Basi- 
cally, what  the  song  said  was  that  people 
should  do  what  they  want,  when  they  want, 
and  where  they  want. 

A  Catholic  priest  once  told  me  that  one 
thing  he  noticed  at  a  person's  deathbed,  as 
their  life  passed  quickly  before  them,  was  a 
certain  remorse,  a  remorse  stemming  from 
the  reaUzation  that  they  had  lived  a  life 
someone  else  wanted  them  to  live.  That  they 
had  done  things  not  becaiose  they  wanted 
to  do  them,  not  because  they  felt  they  should 
do  them,  but  because  someone  else  expected 
them  to  do  those  things. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  on  this  day,  that  we 
will  not  experience  that  remorse;  that  our 
ambitions  viriU  be  out  own  ambitions;  that 
we  will  indeed  go  where  we  want  to  go,  and 
realize  that  one  of  the  greatest  things  man 
can  acquire  is  not  wealth,  not  social  position, 
or  political  power,  but  the  genuine  respect 
of  his  fellow  man.  An  honor  which  is  so  cher- 
ished because  it  cannot  be  bought  or  de- 
manded, b\it  only  given  freely  from  one  to 
another,  and  given  because  that  person  was 
a  man. 


KKMARKS  OF  DR.  BOYCE  M.  GRIER, 
PRESroENT  EMERITUS  OP  LAN- 
DER COLLEGE,  GREENWOOD,  S.C. 
AT  DEDICA-nON  OP  CECIL  BRtJCE 
BARKSDALE  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUILDING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6,  1972,  Dr.  Boyce  M.  Grier,  the 
distinguished  president  emeritus  of  Lan- 
der College  in  Greenwood,  S.C,  de- 
livered the  memorial  remarks  at  the 
dedicatiori'of  the  Cecil  Bruce  Barksdale 
Physical  Education  Building  at  the  col- 
lege. His  remarks  were  an  eloquent  sum- 
mation of  the  eminent  career  of  Cecil 
Bnice  Barksdale  in  the  business  and 
civic  affairs  of  his  community  and  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement,  including  a 
poem  relating  to  the  qualities  of  Mr. 
Barksdale,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
GWEN    BY    Boyce    M.    Gkier,    Cech.    Bruce 

Barksdale  Physical  Education   Building 

Dedication 

My  thoughts  today  are  of  Cecil  Bruce 
Barksdale  and  of  our  mutual  friends — those 
who  are  with  us  still,  and  those  who  have 
answered  the  call  of  Immortality.  Br\ice 
Barksdale  was  a  distinguished  leader  in  the 
fields  of  religion,  education,  and  civil  affairs 
of  life,  not  only  on  the  community  level  but 
on  state  and  national  levels.  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  all  these  areas  of  life  were  much  en- 
riched because  of  his  life. 

His  primary  devotion  rested  in  his  home 
and  his  church.  His  Christian  home  was  a  Joy 
and  Inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a  life-long  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Greenwood  and  served  his  church 
officially  as  a  Deacon,  an  Elder,  and  a  Trustee. 
He  was  a  frequent  delegate  to  the  South 
Carolina  Presbytery  and  Synod.  A  delegate 
on  many  standing  committees  of  the  church 
courts.  As  a  Moderator  of  the  South  Carolina 


Presbytery  he  was  particularly  Interested  in 
the  development  of  Camp  FeUowship,  and  his 
interest  through  the  years  helped  to  make 
Camp  Fellowship  what  it  is  today. 

He  was  a  native  of  Greenwood,  the  son  of 
George  A.  and  Mary  Tarrant  Barksdale.  He 
graduated  from  Greenwood  High  School,  at- 
tended Ersklne  College,  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas. He  received  from  Lander  College  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Eng;ineerlng. 

His  business  Interests  were  many  and 
varied,  but  In  all  of  these  he  revetiled  to  the 
public  in  general  a  wholesome  life,  a  friendly 
and  helpful  hand.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
knew  that  he  believed  that  people  come  first 
m  Ufe. 

Bruce  Barksdale  was  president  of  the 
Greenwood  Telephone  Company,  and  was 
several  times  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Association  of  Independent  Telephone  Com- 
panies. He  was  a  director  of  the  County  Bank, 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Greenwood  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  He 
was  a  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Greenwood,  and  active  In  the 
local  and  state  Chambers  of  Commerce,  hav- 
ing served  as  president  of  both  organizations. 

He  was  a  patriot  of  the  first  rank.  Par- 
ticipating In  three  major  engagements  dur- 
ing World  War  I  he  was  cited  for  bravery  on 
the  battlefield.  In  the  second  World  War  he 
served  In  the  United  States  Air  Corps,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He 
was  a  Mason,  serving  as  Eminent  Commander 
of  the  Command ery;  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Today  we  are  particularly  interested  In  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 
His  Interest  in  education  was  expressed  in 
his  support  of  the  public  schools  of  his  com- 
munity. He  also  served  education  through 
being  a  very  active  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Presbyterian  College  at  Clinton. 
In  many  ways  he  gave  freely  of  his  time,  his 
talent,  his  business  ability  and  his  financial 
support  to  help  the  cause  of  education. 

It  was  In  the  school  year  of  1947-48  that 
Lander  College  was  secured  from  the  Method- 
ists to  become  a  Greenwood  County  Institu- 
tion, and  Bruce  Barksdale  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Lauder  Foundation  Board 
of  Trustees,  serving  as  chairman  for  ten  years, 
and  continuing  on  the  Board  as  an  active 
member  until  his  death  of  July  16,  1966.  Al- 
ways he  was  vitally  interested  In  Lander's 
welfare,  and  in  her  development. 

Certainly  it  U  fitting  that  this  buUding  be 
named  for  Bruce  Barksdale. 

Bruce  Barksdale  answered  his  call  to  Im- 
mortality in  line  with  this  poem's  expression: 

As  a  marsh  hen  secretly  builds  on  the  watery 
sod, 

I  wUl  build  me  a  nest  upon  the  greatness  of 
God. 

I  will  fiy  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  a  marsh 
hen  flies 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  be- 
twixt marsh  and  the  skies. 

By  so  many  roots  as  a  marsh  grass  sends  Into 
the  sod, 

I  will  heartily  lay  me  a  hold  upon  the  great- 
ness of  God. 


U.N. 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  following  events  leading  up  to  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Environment 
with  much  interest.  It  is  important  that 
now — before  any  more  time  passes — ^we 
higWight  the  need  for  all  nations  to  be 
concerned  with  and  involved  in  elimi- 
nating various  forms  of  pollution. 

Sadly,  however,  I  have  become  aware 
that  the  world  meeting  which  begins  in 
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Stockholm  on  June  6,  may  not  accom- 
plish what  it  could— what  it  must. 

Perhaps  it  was  ill-conceived  in  the 
fUst  place  to  set  up  an  "action"  confer- 
ence to  involve  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  when  it  was  clear  that  an 
asreement,  if  any,  among  all  of  them, 
with  respect  to  curbing  pollution  world- 
wide, would  have  to  be  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  of  what  any  of  them 
thought  was  essential  to  save  the  en- 
vironment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  all  countries  who  are  inter- 
ested be  as  vitally  involved  as  possible. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  environ- 
ment and  its  problems  are  world 
problems. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  organiza- 
tional efforts  are  near  completion,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  make  the  best 
of  what  we  have.  In  order  to  do  this,  I 
would  urge  the  U.S.  delegation  to  be  far 
more  forward  and  open  on  all  issues  thaoi 
it  has  been  to  date.  Specifically: 

First,  the  use  of  cold  war  strategy  by 
the  United  States  already  threatens  to 
keep  the  coxmtries  of  Eastern  Europe  out 
of  the  conference.  The  issue  arises  be- 
cause of  our  refusal  to  give  voting  status 
to  the  German  Democratic  Republic — 
East  Germany — and  the  retaliatory 
threat  from  the  Russians  that  they  will 
keep  the  entire  Eastern  bloc  away.  There 
is  still  a  chance  that  an  accommodation 
can  be  reached  on  the  matter — ^perhaps 
by  President  Nixon  in  Moscow.  But 
many  say  that  the  leadtime  required  for 
the  Eastern  Europeans  to  get  their  dele- 
gations in  order  will  still  prevent  them 
from  participating  effectively.  It  is  a 
shame  that  we  have  let  the  big  power 
balance  impede  and  confuse  efforts  to 
have  the  world  environment. 

Second,  a  recent  briefing  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  would  indicate  an  af- 
firmative avoidance  by  our  delegation  of 
policy  established  by  Congress  in  various 
areas  of  pollution  control. 

The  notion  of  pollution  controls  at 
source  by  the  use  of  best  technology  is 
not  part  of  the  U.S.  position  and  will  not 
even  be  put  on  the  table  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  in  Stockholm.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
moits  of  1970  and  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  Water  Quality  Control  Act 
provide  such  a  standards  system. 

Instead,  the  official  U.S.  position  at 
Stockholm  will  be  that  control  of  water 
pollution  should  be  adjusted  according  to 
"beneficial  uses"  which  could  range  from 
recreational  to  waste-disposal  uses.  Pol- 
lution is  then  allowed  up  to  the  "assimi- 
lative capacity"  of  the  beneficial  use. 
One  must  ask  why  we  had  to  retreat, 
in  advance,  to  a  system  which  sanctions 
the  creation  of  sewers  in  some  waterways. 
Would  not  an  agreement  to  provide  con- 
trols at  source  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  do  an  enormous  amoimt  to  dispel 
fears  of  economic  disadvantage  which 
critics  argue  that  pollution  controls  will 
impose  on  domestic-produced  goods?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  save  the  world 
environment  and  strengthen  the  U.S. 
economy  if  we  would,  at  least,  put  this 
issue  on  the  table  at  Stockholm. 


Third,  a  most  disturbing  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  yesterday. 
The  article,  written  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy, 
and  entitled  "Some  Delegates  Critical  of 
UJ3.  Approach  to  U.N.  Conference  on 
Ecology"  portrays  the  frustrations  of 
some  of  the  10  congressional  members 
of  the  35  member  U.S.  delegation  who 
have  been  instructed  that  they  must 
"support  without  question"  the  official 
U.S.  position  on  all  the  recommenda- 
tions— over  200 — drawn  up  by  the  UJ*. 
preparatory  committee  "even  when  they 
do  not  agree." 

In  addition,  the  article  goes  on  to  state 
that  some  environmental  scientists  and 
"most"  environmental  organizations  are 
angered  because  the  U.S.  delegation  con- 
tains no  environmental  scientists,  only 
one  representative  of  a  nongovernmental 
environmental  organization,  and  because 
of  its  cautious  approach  to  the  agenda. 

The  article  then  describes  a  meeting 
last  week  at  which  the  members  of  the 
delegatlOTi  were  presented  with  a  "scope 
paper"  and  other  position  papers  by  dele- 
gation chairman  Russell  E.  Train,  head 
of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  vice  chairman  Christian  A.  Herter, 
Jr.,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Environmental  Affairs.  It  is 
reported  that  delegates  were  told  to  "hew 
precisely"  to  the  positions  presented. 

While  I  can  see  the  necessity  of  a  dele- 
gation  taking  a  imtfied  position  while 
negotiations  are  in  process.  I  do  not 
imderstand  why  the  congressional  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation — and,  indeed,  why 
Senator  Baker's  task  force  which  was  set 
up  some  montlis  tigo — could  not  have 
been  included,  and  could  not  still  be  in- 
cluded, in  prenegotiation  discussions  on 
the  U.S.  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle which  I  have  been  describing  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  remain  hopeful 
that  forward  steps  can  be  taken  before 
the  UJ3.  delegation  arrives  at  Stockholm, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  New  York  Times,  May  22, 1972) 

Some  Delegates  Crttical  op  VS.  Approach 

TO  U  JJ.  Conference  on  Ecology 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  May  21.— Two  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  in  Stock- 
holm, the  State  Department,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  United  States  posi- 
tion, finds  Itself  the  target  of  assorted  angers, 
frustrations,  resentments  and  suspicions. 

Some  of  the  10  Congressional  members  of 
the  35-member  United  States  delegation  are 
resentful  because  they  have  been  Instructed 
that  they  must  support  without  question  the 
official  United  States  position  on  all  the  rec- 
ommendations— totaling  about  200 — drawn 
up  by  the  United  Nations  preparatory  com- 
mittee for  conference  disctission  and  action, 
even  when  they  do  not  agree. 

Some  environmental  scientists  BOid  most 
environmental  organizations  are  angered  be- 
cause the  United  States  delegation  contains 
no  environmental  scientists  and  only  one 
representative  of  a  nongovernmental  en- 
vironmental organization.  They  are  frustrat- 
ed because.  In  their  view,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  taken  a  limited  and  cautious  ap- 
proach to  the  agenda,  seeking  to  eliminate 
or  evade  contentious  Issues. 


PROPOSALS  CALLED  IGNORED 


Some  of  the  members  and  most  of  the 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Stockholm  Conference — a 
group  of  28  businessmen,  industrialists,  en- 
vironmentalists, labor  leaders  and  public  of- 
ficials headed  by  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.,  Republican  of  Tennessee — are  resentful 
because,  they  say,  their  recommendations 
were  not  only  Ignored  but  also  not  even  dis- 
cussed with  them  by  RusseU  E.  Train  and 
Christian  A.  Herter  Jr. 

Mr.  Train,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Is 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation.  Mr. 
Herter,  who  is  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  environmental  affairs,  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  preparing  the  United 
States  position,  will  be  vice  chairman  of  the 
delegation.  They  have  been  advised  by  an  in- 
tergovernmental committee. 

The  Administration  hopes  that  some  of  the 
frustrations  and  disappointments  of  the  sci- 
entists and  environmental  groups  will  be 
worked  off  at  an  Environmental  Forum  that 
will  be  held  concurrently  with  the  two-week 
United  Nations  conference  beginning  June  5. 

At  this  forum,  which  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  helped  to  organize  and  which  also 
has  United  Nations  support,  scientists  and 
environmentalists  wUl  read  papers  and  hold 
discussions.  They  are  expected  to  cover  more 
ground  and  more  controversial  matters  than 
the  conference  will. 

VPhat  does  have  the  Administration  and 
State  Department  deeply  worried,  however, 
is  a  people's  forum  at  Stockholm,  which  is 
being  organized  by  activist  groups  In  Europe. 
Several  thousand  are  expected  to  attend,  and 
the  Admmistratlon  Is  fearful  that  there  will 
be  demonstrations  against  United  States 
bombing  and  defoliation  in  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  the  following  develop- 
ments in  the  last  few  days  in  connection  with 
the  United  States'  participation  in  the  con- 
ference : 

DELEGATE   INSTRUCTION 

Last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Train  and  Mr.  Herter 
met  aU  day  with  the  delegation.  The  delegates 
were  given  a  Scope  Paper  setting  forth  •five 
critical  Issues  on  which  the  delegation  must 
firmly  oppose  recommendations  contrary  to 
the  specific  United  States  position." 

First,  the  delegates  were  told  they  must  op- 
pose any  effort  to  convert  the  United  Nations 
voluntary  Environmental  Fund,  expected  to 
be  authorized  by  the  conference.  Into  a  de- 
velopment fund.  The  United  States  wants  the 
fund  to  be  used  strictly  for  environmental 
studies  and  monitoring  of  environmental 
conditions,  and  not  used  as  supplementary 
aid  to  less  developed  countries. 

Second,  the  delegates  were  also  told  they 
must  oppose  any  move  to  set  up  a  new  spe- 
cialized United  Nations  agency  for  the  en- 
vironment, and  support  the  United  States  po- 
sition that  the  fund  and  its  staff  should  be 
put  under  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

OPPOSE    RISE   IN    AID 

Third,  the  delegates  were  Instructed  to 
vote  against  any  recommendation  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  goal  set  by  the  United  Nations 
for  aid  to  developing  nations  by  the  devel- 
oped world.  The  goal  was  1  per  cent  of  gross 
national  product  by  1972.  United  States  aid 
now  amounts  to  about  five-tenths  of  1  per 
cent. 

Fourth,  the  delegates  were  told  they  must 
oppose  any  attempt  to  provide  money  for  an 
environmental  cleanup  by  increasing  the 
budgets  of  other  specialized  United  Nations 
agencies. 

FinaUy,  they  were  told  to  "hew  precisely" 
to  the  position  paper  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  amend  the  language  of  the  prepara- 
tory committee's  recommendation  on  nu- 
clear testing.  This  reads:  "Man  and  his  en- 
vironment must  be  ^ared  the  serious  effects 
of  further  testing  or  tise  in  hostilities  of 
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weapons,  particularly  those  of  mass  destruc- 
tion." 

The  poeltlon  paper  on  nuclear  testing,  clas- 
sified "secret,"  will  be  given  to  the  delegates, 
along  with  some  other  classified  position 
papers,  on  arrival  in  Stockholm. 

On  Weduesdajr,  the  delegates.  In  addition 
to  the  Scope  Paper,  were  given  all  other  posi- 
tion papers.  It  was  some  of  these  positions 
that  gave  pause  to  Congressional  members, 
particularly  Senators. 

For  example,  the  United  States  position  on 
control  ol  water  pollution  Is  that  the  pollu- 
tion should  be  adjusted  according  to  the 
"beneficial  uses,"  ranging  from  swimming  to 
a  receptacle  for  industrial  wastes.  Therefore, 
pollution  would  be  allowed  up  to  the  "assim- 
ilative capacity"  of  the  water  for  any  use. 
However,  all  the  Senators  have  voted  for  a 
bill  that  would  abandon  this  concept  and 
control  pollution  at  the  source  by  the  use  of 
"best  practicable"  technology  at  first,  and 
lateriof  "best  available"  technology. 

It  is  expected  that  some  Senators  on  the 
delegation — possibly  Clifford  P.  Case,  a  Re- 
pubUcan.  and  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr..  a 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Oaylord  Nel- 
son, Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  who  are  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  Franlc  E.  Moss,  Democrat 
of  Utah,  siponsoT  of  freedom  of  Information 
legislation — may  balk  at  not  being  able  to 
speak  their  minds  even  if  they  have  to  vote 
as  instructed. 

According  to  one  participant  In  Wednes- 
days  meeting,  Mr.  Train  told  the  delegates 
"to  read  the  position  papers,  study  them  and 
not  argue  with  them." 

At  a  news  briefing  yesterday,  Mr.  Train 
said:  "We  take  a  very  positive  view  as  a  na- 
tion of  the  conference  and  the  opportunity 
it  presents."  And,  he  added,  the  composition 
of  the  delegation  was  evidence  of  President 
Nixon's  "commitment  and  concern." 

That  Is  not  the  view  of  environmentalists. 
In  an  interview,  Barry  Commoner,  head  of 
the  Center  for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems 
at  Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  and 
author  of  the  "Closing  Circle,"  said:  "The 
nongovernmental  representation  is  notable 
for  its  Innocence  on  those  matters." 

The  head  of  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
conservation  groups,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  that  he  was  frankly  appalled  at 
some  of  the  delegates  chosen.  He  was  partic- 
ularly critical  of  the  appointment  of  Prank  N. 
Ikard,  president  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute. 

Amazement  was  also  expressed  at  the  selec- 
tion of  Shirley  Temple  Black  and  John  W. 
Rollins,  president  of  the  RoUins  Leasing  Com- 
pany of  Delaware. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  Harpers  maga- 
Blne.  Dr.  Commoner  is  particularly  critical 
of  the  State  Department,  which  he  holds  re- 
sponsible for  a  shift  in  direction  of  the  con- 
ference from  "basic  Issues"  to  an  emphasis 
on  measurement  of  pollution,  technical  con- 
trols and  their  economic  "feasibility." 

Dr.  Commoner  wrote  that  "while  the  origi- 
nal proposals  emphasized  the  economic  and 
social  causes  of  environmental  problems,  the 
final  program  of  The  United  Nations  pre- 
paratory committee  dealt  only  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  implications  of  [en- 
vironmental] policies  and  programs."  He 
linked  this  shift  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Herter 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
February,  1971,  in  which  he  recommended 
that  the  agenda  be  limited  to  the  topics  that 
were  eventually  decided  on. 

The  advisory  conunlttee  has  had  an  un- 
certain existence.  It  was  named  by  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  In  May,  1971, 
aboxit  two  months  after  the  preparatory 
committee  had  decided  on  an  agenda. 

However,  when  the  advisory  committee  re- 
ceived this  agenda  In  May  and  was  given 
three  or  four  days  to  comment  on  it.  Sydney 
Howe,  a  member  who  Is  head  of  the  Conser- 
yatlon  Foundation,  said  In  an  Interview,  "the 


oommlttee  was  told  that  it  was  a  "highly 
tentaUve  first  draft.' " 

"It  was  impoealble  to  react  in  that  time," 
Mr.  Howe  said. 

By  December,  1971,  the  committee  had  not 
been  given  authority  to  hire  a  staff  and  had 
done  "nothing  substantive."  Mr.  Howe  said. 

At  a  meeting  In  I3ecember,  according  to 
Dennis  Hayes,  a  member  who  represented 
Environmental  Action,  "half  the  advisory 
committee  was  ready  to  walk  out  unless  a 
staff  was  hired.'' 

Senator  Baker  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  staff  was  hired  In  January,  1972. 

However,  Mr.  Hayes  said  In  an  Interview, 
"There  was  no  real  Interchange  between  the 
advisory  committee  and  its  staff  and  Mr. 
Herter  and  his.  There  was  "utter  disregard' 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  Intergov- 
ernmental committee  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's recommendations  on  key  Issues." 

Mr.  Howe  said  that  he  thought  some  of  the 
recommendations  went  beyond  what  the 
Stockholm  conference  could  be  expected  to 
deal  with. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  WRITER  OP- 
POSES COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  be  considering  S.  3617,  the 
1972  version  of  last  year's  child  develop- 
ment legislation  which  the  President 
vetoed.  In  the  technical  sense.  S.3617 
represents  some  improvement  over  the 
legislation  that  the  President  vetoed. 
However,  it  basically  accepts  the  imder- 
lying  theory  of  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment, therefore  I  cannot  support  it. 

When  the  President  vetoed  last  year's 
bill  he  called  for  a  national  debate  on 
the  subject  of  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment legislation.  While  this  national 
debate  has  not  occurred,  some  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  liberal  community 
have  joined  with  Soiators  like  myself  in 
opposing  the  basic  concept  behind  this 
legislation.  For  instance,  Mr.  William  V. 
Shannon  wrote  an  article,  published  In 
the  Simday  New  York  Times  Magazine 
of  April  30.  1972,  that  strongly  criticized 
a  national  child  development  program. 
While  I  must  disassociate  myself  from 
his  suggestion  that  the  Government 
should  directly  pay  mothers  to  stay  home 
with  their  preschool  children,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment, I  find  his  critique  to  be  well  devel- 
oped and  worthy  of  careful  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shannon's  article  be  printed  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 
A  Radical,  Direct,  Simple,  Utopian  Alter- 

NATIVK   TO    DaT-CARE    CENTERS 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington. — I  must  share  the  view  of 
those  of  its  supporters  who  proclaim  this  to 
be  the  most  radical  piece  of  legislation  to 
emerge  from  the  92d  Congress. 

I  also  hold  the  conviction  that  such  far- 
reaching  national  legislation  should  not, 
must  not,  be  enacted  in  the  absence  of  a 
great  national  debate  upon  its  merit  and 
broad  public  acceptance  oT  its  principles. 

Few  contend  that  such  a  national  debate 
has  taken  place — in  a  veto  message. 

— President  Nixon. 

One  of  the  most  irresponsible  statements  I 
have  seen  In  my  many  years  In  public  life  . . . 


cruel,  hysterical  and  false — commenting;  on 
the  veto  message. 

— Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Last  Dec.  9,  President  Nixon  vetoed  an 
antlpoverty  bni  which  had  as  its  major  com- 
ponent the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Walter  Mondale,  Minnesota  Democrat,  and 
Jacob  Javlts.  New  York  RepubUcan.  The 
clilld-development  blU.  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  measures  ever  passed  by  Congress, 
ranking  in  financial  cost  and  social  implica- 
tions with  Medicare  or  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, deserves  much  more  thorough  discus- 
sion than  it  has  received.  The  bill  has  never 
been  the  subject  of  a  question  at  one  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  (admittedly  infrequent)  news  con- 
ferences. It  Is  rarely.  If  ever,  brought  up 
during  Sunday  TV  Interviews,  in  which  his 
Democratic  rivals  are  regular  participants. 
It  rarely  made  the  front  page  of  any  news- 
paper until  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  It. 

The  "great  national  debate"  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  lor  has  not  taken  place  but 
the  legislative  scene  has  already  been  set  for 
passing  the  bUl  again.  Ignoring  G.O  J».  predic- 
tions of  a  second  Nixon  veto,  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Feb.  17  approved  a  pov- 
erty bill  which  includes  a  much  expanded 
Head  Start  program  and  which  Senator  Mon- 
dale intends  to  use  as  a  vehicle  for  adding  a 
revised  version  of  his  child-development 
plan. 

If  another  hlU  passes  Congress  this  year, 
President  Nixon  Is  sure  to  veto  It  again,  and 
conservatives  have  the  votes  to  sustain  that 
veto.  Over  the  longer  term,  however,  a  bill 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  Mondale's  is 
likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  law.  The 
political  arithmetic  of  the  growing  number 
of  working  mothers  guarantees  that. 

If  the  centers  set  up  under  such  a  law  are 
adequately  financed.  Ideally  staffed  and  well 
run,  they  would,  in  my  Judgment,  help  some 
of  those  youngsters  who  are  the  worst  vic- 
tims of  poverty  and  neglect.  The  centers  are, 
however,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for 
the  great  majority  of  children.  Moreovw,  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  be  imderflnanced, 
understaffed  and  overcrowded,  I  sincerely 
doubt  they  will  achieve  nxmy  of  their  ob- 
jectives. Unless  Congress  tmdergoee  a  radical 
change  of  heart,  it  will  try  to  do  a  $30-bU- 
llon  Job  on  a  «3-blllion  budget. 

Although  I  am  a  liberal,  I  do  not  share 
the  liberal  enthusiasm  for  day-care  centers. 
Such  centers  are  not  a  satisfactory  or  desir- 
able substitute  for  the  full-time  care  and 
devotion  of  a  child's  own  mother.  President 
Nixon  may  have  pcrtltlcally  expedient  mo- 
tives of  his  own.  but  I  nevertheless  agree 
with  the  premise  of  his  veto  mess«ge,  which 
stated:  "All  other  factors  being  equal,  good 
public  policy  requires  that  we  enhance  rath- 
er than  diminish  both  parental  authority 
and  parental  Involvement  with  children— 
particularly  in  those  decisive  early  years 
when  social  attitudes  and  a  conscience  are 
formed,  and  religious  and  moral  principles 
are  first  inculcated." 

Liberals  may  deprecate  these  Nixon  words 
as  all  wet  and  reactionary,  but  much  hard- 
earned  himian  wisdom  lies  behind  them.  Ex- 
cessive emphasis  on  day-care  centers  can 
weaken  the  family  at  a  time  when  it  needs 
strengthening.  Having  said  that,  however,  I 
do  not  think  the  status  quo  is  good  enough. 
I  have  a  radical  proposal  of  my  own  to  ad- 
vance. It  would  be  an  alternative  to  day  care 
that  would  enable  the  poor  and  the  working 
poor — except  those  families  which  are  most 
severely  deprived  and  damaged  psychologi- 
cally— to  take  care  of  their  own  children. 

But  before  advancing  my  own  views,  I  shall 
set  forth  the  argument  of  the  advocates  of 
comprehensive  chUd-derelopment  centers. 
And  it  Is  a  powerful  argument. 

For  any  child,  the  years  from  birth  to  6 
are  critical  for  bis  physical,  inftellectual  and 
psychological  development.  Yet  tradition- 
ally in  the  United  States,  the  Government 
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takes  no  official  interest  In  a  child  between 
his  arrival,  when  a  birth  certificate  is  re- 
quired, until  he  Is  6  years  old,  when  the  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law  takes  effect. 
The  assun^tlon  has  been  that  families  took 
care  of  these  early  childhood  years.  Yet  the 
evidence  is  all  around  us  that  for  some  chil- 
dren, the  family  system  has  completely  bro- 
ken down  and  Is  not  doing  the  necessary  Job 
of  nurturing  their  characters,  and  preparing 
them  for  life.  For  other  children,  the  family 
is  still  a  viable  emotional  unit  providing 
some  strengths,  but  the  fathers  and  mothers 
are  so  overwhelmed  by  adverse  circum- 
stances— sickness.  Ignorance,  mental  iUneas, 
inabUity  to  hold  a  steady  Job,  or  inabUity  to 
cope  with  competitive,  sophisticated  city 
life — ^that  those  fainUles  need  help  in  pre- 
paring their  young  children  for  school  and 
later  life.  StlU  other  chUdren  have  parents 
who  can  cope  with  lUe  in  adult  terms  but 
who — out  of  ignorance,  or  irresponalbillty,  or 
selfishness — are  not  giving  priority  to  their 
duties  aa  parents;  these  chUdren  also  need 
help. 

Society  can  ignore  the  needs  of  the  chU- 
dren In  these  varloiis  unfortunate  circum- 
stances but  It  cannot  ignore  them  indefl- 
nltriy  or  without  ooe*.  Sooner  or  later,  a  siz- 
able number  of  them  are  going  to  show  up 
as  Juvenile  d^nquents,  as  mentally  retarded 
children,  as  emotlonaUy  disturbed  patients 
In  Institutions,  as  adolescent  drug  addicts. 
Some  may  survive  the  school  years  but  show 
up  in  prisons  as  young  adult  criminals,  or  in 
hospltols  as  mentally  lU,  or  on  the  welfare 
rolls  as  unemployable.  One  or  two  may  even 
show  up  on  television  screens  as  a  Presiden- 
tial  |vtt.<nmBln. 

(Why  oZI  deprived,  damaged  children  do 
not  come  to  a  dismal  end,  why  some  actuaUy 
develop  from  this  adversity  a  thriving  will 
to  succeed,  is  a  blessing  and  a  mystery.  But 
one  can  speculate  that  behind  each  hard-hit 
chUd  who  later  makes  it  in  life  there  Is  some- 
one— an  older  brother  or  sister,  a  devoted 
grandmother,  a  minister,  a  teacher,  an  ath- 
letic coach — who  cared  a  lot  and  provided 
the  youngster  with  a  model  and  with  g^uid- 
ance.) 

The  Mondale  bill  which  President  Nixon 
vetoed  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  a  big  in- 
vestment of  money  and  effort  in  chUdren,  es- 
peclaUy  In  the  years  from  birth  to  6,  would 
save  some  of  them  from  disasters  later  on 
and  might  actually  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  society  now  has  to  spend  on  Juve- 
nile-delinquent centers,  prisons,  mental  hos- 
pitals, and  other  kinds  of  human  repair  and 
retiabUltatlon.  In  asserting  the  Government's 
comprehensive  interest  In  these  formative 
early  years,  the  bUl  has  many  precedents, 
such  as  the  long  campaign  against  chUd 
labor,  the  public  health  effort  to  cut  down 
infant  mortality,  the  White  House  confer- 
ences on  children  and  youth  held  once  a  dec- 
ade since  1909.  and  the  widely  popular  Head 
Start  program  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  pov- 
erty program. 

BuUding  on  the  Head  Start  model,  the  bill 
would  go  far  beyond  merely  providing  a  con- 
venient place  near  home  or  work  where  an 
employed  mother  could  leave  a  chUd.  It  would 
establish  child-development  centers  in  every 
community.  A  chUd  could  get  one,  two  or 
more  meals,  depending  upon  how  many  hours 
he  stayed  each  day.  A  center  would  contract 
with  outside  doctors  or  clinics  to  provide 
medical,  dental  or  psychiatric  diagnosis  and 
care.  It  would  begin  the  education  of  pre- 
school ChUdren  and  make  available  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  older  children,  "summer,  week- 
end, vacation  and  overnight  programs."  Par- 
ents would  serve  on  the  bouYl  of  the  center, 
.  and,  if  unemployed,  they  might  be  enlisted  as 
volunteer  workers  or  paid  employes.  In  some 
circumstances,  a  mother  might  be  paid  to 
care  for  four  or  five  chUdren — ^her  own  as  weU 
as  others — in  her  own  home.  This  is  called 
"famUy  day  can."  Where  needed,  a  profes- 
sional or  a  trained  volunteer  would  be  sent 


out  from  the  center  to  instruct  and  assist 
uneducated,  lnexi>erlenced  or  underconfldent 
mothers  in  baby  and  chUd  care. 

In  short,  this  comprehensive  approach  Is 
Intended  to  be  an  active,  responsible  partner 
to  every  mother  and.  If  a  mother  Is  absent,  01 
or  indifferent,  to  serve  as  the  best  possible 
substitute.  An  ambitious  concept  realized  in 
only  a  comparatively  few  existing  centers,  it 
signifies  much  more  than  the  less  expensive 
and  more  common  day-care  centers  where 
ChUdren  are,  in  effect,  only  in  protective  cus- 
tody. "Custodial"  chUd  care  is  a  dirty  word 
among  the  experts  in  this  field. 

The  Mondale  bUl  covers  all  chUdren  from 
birth  through  14.  There  Is  comparatively  lit- 
tle controversy,  however,  about  the  older 
children  in  the  6-to-14  age  group  who  at- 
tend school.  For  them,  the  problem  Is  pri- 
marily to  find  a  place  where  they  can  play 
or  otherwise  usefully  occupy  themselves  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  school  \mtu  their 
parents  pick  them  up. 

The  conflict  over  comprehensive  child- 
develc^ment  programs  concerns  the  22  mil- 
lion ChUdren  \mder  the  age  of  6.  In  theory, 
the  blU  woiUd  permit  a  rich  woman — ^Mrs. 
Nelson  RockefeUer  or  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy — 
to  send  her  chUd  to  a  development  center  If 
she  wanted  to  pay  the  fee.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  biU  is  primarily  intended  to 
help  the  chUdren  of  working  mothers  and 
those  in  poverty  famiUes.  About  seven  mil- 
Uon  children  in  the  under-6  age  group  have 
mothers  who  work.  (The  number  of  mothers 
In  the  work  force  has  doubled  since  1960, 
and  the  trend  seems  to  be  steadUy  upward.) 
About  four  miUlon  children  live  in  families 
which  are  In  dire  poverty  and  about  an 
equal  number  In  families  which  are  above 
the  poverty  line  but  stUl  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. 

Poverty  chUdren  are  not  identical  with 
the  ChUdren  of  working  mothers,  although 
the  two  groups  overlap.  In  fact,  proportion- 
ately more  mothers  work  In  famUles  with 
annual  Incomes  above  $10,000  than  In  fam- 
Ules with  Incomes  below  $3,000.  This  para- 
dox Is  understandable  because  more  middle- 
class  women  have  marketable  skills  and  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  maids,  babysitters,  pri- 
vate nursery  schools  and  other  forms  of 
child  care.  But  some  of  the  confusion  that 
surrounds  the  chUd-development  issue  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  mothers  In  quite 
different  circumstances — ^the  highly  paid 
advertising  woman  who  lives  in  Scarsdale, 
the  factory  worker's  wife  trying  to  eke  out 
her  budget  in  Queens  the  17-yeM-old  un- 
wed mother  Just  arrived  In  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  from  a  farm  in  South  Carolina — 
are  lumped  together  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion, and  arguments  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  family  circumstances  of 
one  woman  are  used  to  Justify  or  attack 
programs  to  help  women  In  entirely  different 
circumstances. 

Although  ChUdren  from  every  kind  of 
family  could  conceivably  participate,  the  real 
emotional  force  behind  the  drive  for  com- 
prehensive child  development  Is  the  desire 
of  liberal,  compassionate  people  to  Improve 
the  chances  In  Ufe  of  chUdren  from  the  na- 
tion's worst-off  families — emigrant  laborers 
and  sharecroppers,  unemiAoyed  miners  in 
Appalachla,  impoverished  Mexicans,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Indians  and  blacks.  Two-thirds  of 
the  places  in  the  chUd-development  centers 
wovdd  be  reserved  for  the  chUdren  of  these 
low-income  famUles. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, John  Nlemeyer,  president  of  the  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education  in  New  York  City, 
graphically  described  the  pUght  of  famUles 
trapped  In  a  city  slum.  "These  families  need- 
ed aU  kinds  of  help,"  Nlemeyer  reported. 
"Typically  there  was  a  mother  with  four  or 
five  ChUdren,  a  father  not  in  the  picture 
regiUarly — although  that  Is  not  true  In  aU 
of  the  cases — and  the  needs  run  In  this  order, 
as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  thnn: 


"First  of  all,  these  adults  are  physically  111. 
Secondly,  they  live  In  constant  physical 
fear — and  very  real  fear.  Fear  of  the  pusher, 
fear  of  the  person  breaking  In  and  steaUng 
everything  out  of  your  meager  little  m>art- 
ment,  fear  of  the  chUdren  getting  run  over  in 
the  heavy  traffic  in  the  streets.  .  .  . 

"And  then  the  third  great  need,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  mothMS.  is  help  with 
loneliness,  with  a  tremendous  feeling  of 
vacancy  In  their  lives.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined 
to  beUeve  one  of  the  problems  that  sur- 
rounds the  whole  question  of  .  .  .  birth  con- 
trol, and  so  on,  with  people  of  this  kind,  is 
the  problem  of  loneUnees.  Because  I  feel  that 
many  of  these  mothers,  (when  they  have  a 
baby)  for  two  or  three  years  have  something 
to  love  and  to  fondle,  and  so  on.  I  really 
think  this  flUs  a  void  in  their  lives,  and  I 
don't  think  that  a  Icnowledge  of  birth  con- 
trol wlU  make  a  significant  difference  as 
long  as  we  have  these  particular  human 
emotional  needs.  .  .  . 

"Now  this  seems  almost  imbeUevable,  but 
I  think  that  It  is  easy  for  us  to  put  ourselves 
into  the  position  of  a  person  like  this,  wom- 
en who  spend  all  day  in  bed  because  there 
is  nothing  In  the  home  except  a  television. 
And  the  television,  of  course,  has  been  the 
greater  pacifier  and  mesmerlzer  of  chUdren 
because  almost  the  minute  they  can  see, 
they  are  propped  up  to  watch  this  Image  that 
Is  flickering  there — ^It's  almost,  I  think,  like 
hypnotism." 

In  what  Is  rather  an  understatement,  Nle- 
meyer concluded:  "These  are  the  parents 
and  families  for  which  Intervention  Is  nec- 
essary." 

Not  aU  welfare  mothers  and  their  chUdren 
are  In  the  desperate  circumstances  described 
by  Nlemeyer.  Some  have  personal  strengths. 
But  the  apathy,  physical  squalor  and  fear  are 
brutal  reaUtles.  So  are  the  low-grade  infec- 
tions and  correctlble  physical  defects  which 
sap  their  energies.  The  question  Is  what  the 
state  can  effectively  do  to  help.  In  an  Inter- 
view, Senator  Mondale  told  me : 

"In  the  last  several  years  of  traveling 
around  the  country  and  holding  hearings  on 
different  aspects  of  the  poverty  problem,  I 
examined  all  the  different  approaches — man- 
power training,  enriched  education,  rehous- 
ing, and  so  on — and  I  kept  coming  back  to 
the  view  that  we  have  to  reach  these  chil- 
dren in  their  first  five  years  and  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  improve  their  chances  in 
life.  For  most  of  us,  this  Is  a  great,  rich, 
wonderful  society  fuU  of  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity. But  some  people  are  outside  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Are  we  content 
to  say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren becavtse  they  were  cheated  at  birth  and 
in  their  early  years  are  to  be  condemned  to 
Uves  of  faUure  and  frustration? 

"Consider  a  chUd,  white  or  black  or  brown, 
who  grows  up  In  a  community  where  he 
doesn't  have  enough  to  eat,  Uves  In  squalid, 
unsanitary  housing,  grows  up  without  books 
or  any  kind  of  help,  grows  up  in  a  broken 
home,  grows  up  amid  a  depressed  environ- 
ment, without  any  health  care,  and  then  goes 
to  what  Is  often  the  worst  school  In  town. 
The  reactionaries  of  this  country  are  trying 
to  describe  efforts  to  help  that  chUd  as  wel- 
fare, which  Is  the  code  word  by  which  we  de- 
Uver  money  from  'decent,  hard-working 
Americans'  to  this  child  and  others  like  him, 
when  in  fact  the  issue  la  Justice,  permitting 
children  to  have  the  same  chance  In  Ameri- 
can society." 

If  a  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  impover- 
ished ChUdren  is  one  force  behind  proposals 
for  comprehensive  chUd  development,  the 
program's  political  appeal  is  enhanced  by  the 
benefits  it  offers  three  other  groups  of  fami- 
lies: There  are  the  famUles  in  modest  eco- 
nomic circumstances  with  husbands  who 
work  but  barely  earn  a  subsistence  Income 
and  wives  who  work  part-time  or  fuU-time 
to  pay  for  a  few  ccmiforts  beyond  the  f amU)r's 
necessities;  these  are  the  "working  poor."  A 
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aecond  group  consists  of  middle-class  women 
who  ordinarily  would  not  have  to  work  ^i^en 
their  children  are  small  but  who  are  drtren 
back  Into  the  Job  market  prematurely  be- 
cause of  divorce,  or  the  death  or  illness  of 
their  husbands.  Third,  there  are  the  families 
In  which  husbands  earn  a  satisfactory  In- 
come but  the  women  work  by  choice.  These 
middle-class  wives  often  argue  for  day  care 
In  terms  of  women's  "liberation." 

A  fourth  category  might  be  families  in 
which  the  husbands  earn  adequate  Incomes 
and  wives  do  not  piirsue  careers,  but  might 
do  so  If  high-quality  day  care  were  available. 
In  other  words,  comprehensive  day  care  Is 
not  only  a  response  to  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  working  mothers  but  Its  existence 
would  probably  serve  to  accelerate  that 
trend. 

Since  the  working  poor,  the  widowed  or 
divorced  heads  of  middle-class  families,  and 
the  "liberated"  career  women  comprise  a 
huge  number  of  people.  It  Is  not  astonishing 
that  politicians  In  both  parties  climbed 
aboard  the  comprehensive  child-development 
bandwagon.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  63 
to  17.  Yet  It  Is  the  Inclusion  of  these  other 
categories  of  people  that  also  triggers  the 
opposition.  Their  coverage  makes  It  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  Government  Is  not  set- 
ting out  to  cope  with  a  limited  and — If  all 
goes  well — diminishing  number  of  Impover- 
ished children.  Rather,  It  Is  embarking  upon 
a  program  which  could  cover  virtually  all 
children  and  would  not  only  recognize  but 
confirm  a  profound  change  In  the  way  In 
which  Americans  rear  their  children. 

The  opposition  In  and  out  of  Congress  has 
formed  on  both  economic  and  cultural 
grounds.  In  the  original  version  of  his  bill, 
Mondale  proposed  spending  $2-bllIlon  In  the 
first  year  of  operation,  $4-bUllon  In  the  sec- 
ond year  and  87-bllllon  In  the  third.  These 
subsequent  authorizations  were  dropped 
from  the  modified  version  that  passed  the 
Senate,  and  news  stories  usually  referred  to 
the  bill  as  having  "a  92-blllion  price  tag." 
Once  the  program  was  fully  under  way,  how- 
ever, even  If  all  eligible  children  did  not  par- 
ticipate and  many  of  those  who  did  were 
charged  modest  fees,  the  annual  cost  would 
be  In  the  range  of  li20-bllllon  to  $30-bllllon 
a  year.  The  cost  of  quality  care  for  children 
In  which  food,  toys,  equipment  and  medical 
care  are  provided  Is  at  least  $2,000  a  year  for 
each  child.  Dr.  Jerome  Kagan,  chairman  of 
the  White  House  Conference's  panel  on  day 
care,  offered  these  rough  estimates  in  Senate 
testlihony : 

"As  you  might  expect,  private  centers  nin 
more  efficiently  than  public  centers.  My  im- 
pression Is  that,  if  you  are  working  with  pre- 
school children  2</2  to  5  years  of  age,  (45  a 
week  (per  child)  wUl  run  a  pretty  good  pri- 
vate center.  A  public  center  which  has  more 
bureaucracy  will  probably  be  given  $55  or 
•60  a  week.  You  have  to  add  10  to  20  per  cent 
for  infants.  It  Is  more  expensive  to  have  a 
center  for  the  first  two  years  of  life.  ...  If 
this  becomes  a  popular  and  approved  way  of 
raising  American  children,  one  covild  have 
half  the  popxilation  of  children  aged  0  to  6 
requesting  day  care.  You  could  spend  all  the 
money  you  want:  13  million  children  at  $60 
a  week,  which  is  $3,000  a  child  a  year.  If  you 
pause  to  multiply  those  figures  you  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  money — $39-billlon." 

As  It  developed.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
bill  for  broad  reasons  having  little  to  do  with 
fee  schedules  or  financial  cost.  The  cost  is 
probably  not  a  decisive  consideration  for 
those  on  either  side  of  the  argument. 

It  gives  hostile  critics  a  handle  with  which 
to  attack  the  bill,  but  most  conservatives, 
when  candid,  admit  that  they  would  not 
like  the  program  even  if  it  cost  only  half  as 
much.  Liberals  meanwhile  dismiss  the  finan- 
cial argument  with  the  assertion  that  If  this 
coimtry  can  afford  to  subsidize  aerospace 
companica  and  buUd  a  space  shuttle,  lit  can 


afford  to  Invest  huge  sums  in  its  own 
children.     '' 

More  fundamental  to  the  debate  ts  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  bill,  whldi  Pres- 
ident mxon  attacked  head-on,  thereby  evtdc- 
Ing  the  angriest  response  from  the  bill's  ad- 
Tocates.  Liberals  were  quick  to  point  oirt  Utat 
bis  veto  was  a  sop  to  the  right  wtng  of  the 
President's  party  and  that  the  Presidential 
candidacy  of  Representative  John  Ashbrotrtc, 
a  convinced  conservative  Ideologue,  may  have 
had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
decision. 

Most  conservatives  on  Congress  bitterly 
opp>ose  President  Nixon's  FYunlly  Assistance 
Plan,  better  known  as  "welfare  reform,"  a 
creditable  if  modest  attempt  to  Introduce  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  Income  for  every 
family.  In  opposing  the  Comprehensive 
Child-Development  Bill,  they  argue  In  much 
the  same  way  as  they  do  against  President 
Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan.  Unstated  but 
clearly  visible  Is  their  conviction  that  a  guar- 
anteed mlnlmiun  InccMne  for  poor  families 
would  merely  encourage  them  to  have  more 
babies.  Their  second  conviction  Is  that  the 
poor  are  financial  failures  solely  because  of 
moral  turpitude  or  personal  weakness.  If  they 
are  poor,  they  deserve  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. (This  is  the  converse  of  the  senti- 
mental liberal  view  that  the  poor  cannot  be 
held  mortally  accountable  to  any  degree  for 
their  behavior  and  that  society  Is  to  blame 
for  everything.)  Rejecting  the  evidence  of 
new  psychology  and  old  common  sense,  con- 
servatives insist  upon  applying  a  rational- 
istic carrot-and-stlck  economic  theory  as  if 
welfare  mothers  were  so  many  calculating 
Benthamites.  If  only  the  right  economic 
pressure?  can  be  found,  these  conservatives 
believe,  welfare  mothers  can  be  squeezed  off 
welfare  and  onto  private  payrcdls — as  if  a 
woman's  employabillty  in  the  market  place 
were  the  highest  test  of  her  moral  worth  or 
her  usefulness  to  society. 

In  trying  to  sell  the  Family  Assistance 
Flan,  Mr.  Nixon  has  pandered  to  these  con- 
servative prejudices — and  involved  himself 
In  a  glaring  contradiction.  Thus,  his  welfare 
bill  would  provide  $760-million  annually  to 
pay  for  day-care  centers  for  the  children  of 
welfare  mothers,  so  that  these  women  can  be 
trained  and  can  work.  It  would  i4>ply  ini- 
tially to  women  with  children  over  6  and, 
after  a  short  time,  to  those  with  children  over 
3.  But  in  vetoing  the  Mondale  child-develop- 
ment bill  last  December,  Mr.  Nixon  piously 
warned  against  committing  "the  vast  moral 
authority  of  the  national  Government  to  the 
side  ot  communal  approaches  to  child  rear- 
ing over  against  the  family-centered  ap- 
proach." Why  Is  it  right  to  coerce  welfare 
mothers  to  put  their  children  In  Govern- 
ment-financed day-care  centers  in  order  to  go 
to  work  and  wrong  to  assist  other  women 
who  voluntarily  want  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Libarals  and  radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  vigorously  In  behalf  of  comprehensive 
ehUd-development  centers  for  reasons  which 
have  only  Indirectly,  If  at  all,  to  do  with  chil- 
dren and  the  family.  They  want  child-care 
centers  to  energize  the  parents  and  get  them 
Involved  in  the  community.  Mrs.  Maurlen 
McKinley,  associate  director  of  the  Black 
Child  Development  Institute  in  Washington, 
expressed  a  view  put  forward  by  numerous 
witnesses:  "We  believe  that  child-develop- 
ment centers  can  be  the  catalyst  for  total 
community  development.  It  Is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  entire  nation  to  view  the  pro- 
vision of  day-care/chlld-development  serv- 
ices within  the  context  of  the  need  for  a  re- 
adjvistment  of  societal  power  relation- 
ships. ...  As  day-care  centers  are  utilized 
to  catalyze  development  in  black  and  other 
communities,  the  enhanced  political  and  eoo- 
nomlc  power  that  results  can  provide  effec- 
tive leverage  for  the  improvement  of  the 
over-all  social  and  economic  condition  of 
the  nation." 

Translated  from  sociological  jargon,  this  is 


the  community-action  theory  which  imder- 
lles  the  poverty  program  and  the  Model  Cities 
program.  It  is  the  theory  that  only  if  the 
poor  are  organized  and  power  taken  away 
from  "the  BstabllshmMtt"  Is  progress  pos- 
sible. All  the  establlshmenta — the  politicians, 
the  schoolteachers,  the  social  workers,  the 
doctors  and  medical  administrators — are  re- 
garded as  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  the 
poor  because  of  their  heavy-handed  paternal- 
Ism.  Without  getting  Into  the  proe  and  cons 
of  this  complicated  argument,  one  can  see 
that  the  community  action  has  more  to  do 
with  helping  adults  to  fight  City  Hall  than 
with  helping  fathers  and  mothers  to  rear 
their  children. 

Politics  aside,  however,  President  Nixon's 
argument  against  actively  encouraging  the 
shift  frcMn  the  family  to  day-care  center  as 
the  prime  agent  In  child-rearing  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue.  Are  child-development 
centers  desirable  for  any  children  other  than 
the  most  damaged  and  deprived?  The  tm- 
p(9>ular  truth  Is  that  any  community  facu- 
lty— call  It  a  day-care  center  or  a  child- 
development  center — Is  at  best  an  Inadequate' 
unsatisfaotory  substitute,  and  at  worst  a  dan- 
gerous, destructive  substitute  for  a  child's 
own  mother. 

In  the  months  of  Infancy,  a  child's  whole 
universe  consists  of  himself  and  the  person 
who  feeds  him,  dresses  him  and  responds  to 
his  cries  and  other  signals  for  attention.  Al- 
though the  develc^ment  of  a  human  being 
is  Imperfectly  understood  since  babies  can- 
not talk.  Intensive  research  by  Dr.  Margaret 
Mahler  and  other  experts  on  what  psychia- 
trists call  the  "separatlon-lndlvlduatlon  pro- 
cess" shows  that  In  the  period  from  approx- 
imately e  months  of  age  to  2  years,  critically 
important  events  are  taking  place  In  the  for- 
mation of  a  child's  personality.  During  those 
months,  he  learns  that  his  mother  is  not  just 
an  extension  of  himself,  that  he  is  a  person 
in  his  own  right,  that  his  mother  can  leave 
him  and  that  there  are  other  persons  in  the 
world  besides  himself  and  her. 

Superficially,  it  Is  true  that  anybody  can 
feed  a  baby  or  change  his  diapers.  But  in  the 
most  profound  emotional  sense,  a  baby's 
wh<de  sense  of  himself  depends  upon  the 
warmth  and  consistency  of  the  relationship 
that  he  has  with  the  person  who  takes  care 
of  him.  If  he  Is  Indifferently  or  Inconsistently 
treated  by  a  succession  of  various  adults — as 
he  would  tend  to  be  if  left  in  a  day-care 
center  for  8  or  10  hours  a  day — he  Is  truly  a 
deprived  child.  Psychological  research  Indi- 
cates that  anxieties,  depression,  passivity 
and  other  serloxis  handicaps  may  develop. 
From  2  to  3  years  of  age,  a  toddler  learning 
to  talk  and  to  run  about  can  begin  to  stutter 
or  suffer  other  impairments,  from  slight  to 
serious.  If  he  Is  subjected  to  severe  emotional 
upheaval — such  as  a  shift  from  family  care 
to  day  care.  In  the  years  from  3  to  6,  other 
Important  though  less  dramatic  stages  of  de- 
velopment unfold  In  the  child's  life.  For  these 
reasons,  most  well-run  nursery  schools  which 
serve  middle-class  and  upper-class  families 
rarely  take  children  before  they  are  2'/4  or 
3  years  old,  and  do  not  keep  them  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  until  they  are  at 
least  5  years  old. 

Day-care  centers  have  become  Important 
institutions  In  this  country  In  recent  years 
as  the  ntmiber  of  working  mothers  has  In- 
creased, but  other  nations  have  had  much 
longer  and  more  extensive  experience  with 
them.  Dr.  Dale  Meers,  a  Washington  psy- 
chiatrist, has  reported  on  a  study  of  programs 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Himgary,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Israel  and  France. 
The  report,  published  by  the  VB.  Office  of 
Economic  Oppntunity  and  entitled,  "Inter- 
national Day  Care:  A  Selective  Review  and 
Psychoanalytic  Critique,"  Is  hardly  an  en- 
ooTuraging  document.  In  the  Sortet  Union, 
Dr.  Meers  reports,  senior  otBdals  who  run  the 
day-care  centers  do  not  make  use  of  them  for 
their  own  children.  "Their  preference  (is]  to 
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use  their  Incomes  to  en4>Ioy  someone  to  car* 
for  their  childem  at  home."  Dr.  Meers  found 
that  Hungarian  officials  hoped  eventually  to 
eliminate  day  care  for  children  under  3  be- 
cause of  the  "manifest  unhapptneaa"  of  the 
child.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  best  day  care 
"appeared  hygienic,  sterile  and  depressing." 
In  every  country.  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist alike,  officials  encountered  serlotia 
problems  of  staffing  and  rapid  turnover. 

"Nursing  staff  covertly  resist  continuity 
of  care  of  one  or  more  babies.  Indeed,  It  was 
a  common  experience,  internationally,  that 
care-givers  often  could  not  readily  Iden- 
tify their  children  by  name  and,  with  babies, 
did  not  know  with  certitude  whether  each 
one  had  been  fed.  .  .  .  The  younger  and  less 
active  the  child  In  the  day  nursery,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  attention  he  received. 
"Multiple  mothering  all  too  frequently 
provides  an  uncoordinated  octopus.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  care-givers,  their  overlapping  of 
shifts,  their  replaceablllty  for  illness  or  holi- 
days, their  departures  for  other  employment, 
all  leave  the  very  young  chUd  accommodat- 
ing first  to  one  and  then  to  another." 

The  enthusiasts  of  day  care  more  often 
point  to  Israel  where  many  children  are  com- 
munally reared  in  the  kibbutz.  But  more 
sophisticated  advocates  agree  that  Ameri- 
cans have  a  tendency  to  idealize  the  Israeli 
situation.  "One  must  draw  on  one's  own 
cultural  tradition,  one's  own  identities," 
for  the  institutions  that  will  solve  the 
problems.  Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  oi 
Cornell  University  observed  to  the  Mon- 
dale subcommittee.  Israel  is  a  small,  be- 
leaguered nation  With  the  uniquely  high 
morale  of  people  who  feel  themselves  under 
siege  and  fighting  for  their  very  existence. 
No  comparable  sense  of  common  danger  and 
communal  life  In  the  United  States,  a  vast 
rich,  diverse  and  relatively  sheltered  coun- 
try. A  kibbutz,  moreover.  Is  a  small,  agricul- 
tural community  where  the  parents  work  in 
the  fields  close  by  the  "children's  house"  and 
are  available  to  their  children  for  three  or 
four  hours  a  day  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening. 

Israeli  practices  In  conmiunal  child  rear- 
ing are  the  subject  of  intense  controversy 
both  within  Israel  and  among  outside  ex- 
perts. The  evidence  Is  not  all  In  because 
really  thorough  scientific  studies  are  only 
now  being  conducted,  but  there  Is  some  in- 
dication, as  Dr.  Bruno  Bettelhelm  reported 
In  his  book.  "The  Children  of  tlie  Dream." 
that  klbbutz-ralsed  children  show  signifi- 
cant personality  differences  from  children 
raised  In  the  conventional  famUy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  kibbutz  children  get  along  well 
with  their  peers  and  are  very  loyal  to  their 
group,  but  often  seem  incapable  of  deep 
emotional  attachments  and  creative  Inten- 
sity. 

In  short,  the  experience  of  other  countries 
with  state-provided  communal  child  care  on 
a  large  scale  does  not  suggest  that  this  Is 
a  course  on  which  the  United  States  should 
enthusiastically  embark.  The  risks  for  many, 
though  not  all,  children  range  from  mild 
neuroses  and  developmental  lags  to  serious 
maladjustments. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  cited  in  the  Mon- 
dale Subcommittee's  own  hearings  support 
the  exaggerated  claims  made  for  parental  In- 
volvement and  control.  The  A.FX..-CJ.O..  a 
principal  supporter  of  the  bUl,  submitted  a 
lengthy,  glowing  report  on  a  day-care  center 
operated  in  Chicago  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Union  for  its  own  mem- 
bers. The  report  states:  "Because  the  parents 
work,  ttiey  are  not  free  to  come  Into  the 
center  during  the  day  to  Investigate  its  bene- 
fits: after  work,  they  are  tired,  with  little 
Interest  In  coming  to  evening  parents'  meet- 
ings. Therefore,  education  of  the  parents 
with  regard  to  center  capabilities  is  a  slow 
process.  There  has  been  only  one  parents' 
meeting  held,  on  a  Sunday.  Attendance  was 
50  per  cent.  Tlie  parents  do  bring  the  chil- 


dren In  tbe  mnrntng  and  pick  them  up  at 
night,  ao  there  is  a  brief  opportunity  to  aee 
what  the  «'*»tiHr»>n  ure  doing  and  to  visit  with 
tbestafl." 

That  Is  the  actiua  degree  ot  parent  par- 
ticipation in  a  center  which  the  AFIr-CIO 
describes  as  "a  Rolls-Royce  of  day  care." 

There  is  a  radical  alternative  to  chUd-care 
centers  which  I  believe  would  avoid  the 
staffing  flifflculties.  the  psychic  risks  and  the 
other  drawbacks  of  communal  care:  Pay 
mothers  to  take  care  of  their  own  children 
In  their  own  homes. 

Many  years  ago.  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  put 
forward  the  ideal  solution  in  his  character- 
istically simple,  straightforward  language.  In 
"Baby  and  Child  Care,"  he  wrote:  "Some 
mothers  have  to  work  to  make  a  living.  Usu- 
ally their  children  turn  out  all  right  because 
some  reasoiuibly  good  arrangement  is  made 
for  their  care.  But  others  grow  up  neglected 
and  maladjvtsted.  It  would  save  money  in 
the  end  if  the  Government  paid  a  comfort- 
able allowance  to  aU  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to 
work.  ...  It  doesnt  make  sense  to  let 
mothers  go  to  work  making  dresses  In  a  fac- 
tory or  tapping  typewriters  In  an  office,  and 
have  them  pay  other  people  to  do  a  poorer 
job  of  bringing  up  their  children." 

A  comparison  of  costs  suggests  that  the 
Federal  Government,  If  it  chooses  to  do 
so,  can  as  easily  pay  a  mother  to  take  care 
of  her  own  children  as  to  finance  them  in  a 
day-care  facility.  Most  working  mothers,  un- 
less they  have  high  professional  qualifica- 
tions, would  consider  themselves  fortunate  If 
they  found  work  paying  $150  a  week  ($7,800 
a  year).  After  deductions  for  Federal  and 
state  Incomes  taxes.  Social  Security,  union 
dues,  lunches  and  carfare,  their  take-home 
pay  wo\Ud  be  about  $100  a  week,  or  $5,200  a 
year.  To  provide  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
child  care  which  the  Mondale  bill  en- 
visages could  easily  cost  $2,600  a  year  a  child. 
If  that  sum  were  paid  directly  to  the  mother 
of  two  children,  she  would  have  as  much 
Income  as  if  she  went  out  to  work. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  all  the  broken  and  overwhelmed 
fanxllles  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  They 
and  their  children  would  stUl  need  the  kind 
of  direct  help  that  social  workers  have  long 
tried  to  provide.  But  the  direct  approach 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  the  working  poor  and  of  those  middle- 
class  single  parents — widows,  widowers  and 
divorcees — ^who  axe  perfectly  capable  of  c<^- 
Ing  with  life  and  taking  care  of  their  own 
children  If  oiUy  they  had  more  money.  The 
financially  well-off  mothers  who  work  only 
for  their  own  satisfaction  would  not  benefit, 
because  any  family  allowance  they  received 
could  be  largely  offset  by  higher  taxes. 

True  equality  between  the  sexes  Is  wholly 
desirable,  but  the  liberation  of  women  mvist 
not  become  a  potential  defeat  for  young  pre- 
school children.  Women  should  try  to  com- 
bine a  full-time  job  with  raising  small  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  rare  and  exceptionally  gifted 
woman  who  does  something  more  important 
in  the  outside  world  than  she  does  during 
those  critical  first  six  years  when  she  Is  help- 
ing to  form  the  persomaity  and  character  of 
a  cbUd. 

Essentially,  it  is  a  matter  of  making  a  ra- 
tional choice.  If  a  young  woman  decided  to 
join  the  Peace  Corps,  she  would  know  that 
she  was  signing  up  for  two  years  of  her  life. 
If  she  decided  to  go  to  medical  school,  she 
would  know  that  she  was  committing  herself 
to  four  years  of  hard  work.  I  suggest  that 
If  a  woman  decides  to  have  a  baby,  she  should 
know  that  she  Is  signing  up  for  six  years 
before  she  can  return  to  work  full  time. 

The  direct,  simple  method  of  paying  par- 
ents to  stay  at  home  with  their  children  Is 
perhaps  Utopian,  basically  because  Americans 
do  not  brieve  In  the  family  as  much  as 
they  think  tbey  do.  No  one  can  say  when  or 


if  Americans  will  relnvigorate  thoee  values 
which  make  parenthood  the  most  serious 
human  vocation,  which  are  eaeentlal  to  sus- 
tain happy,  effective  famlllee  and  which.  If 
practiced,  would  truly  make  this  country 
what  it  tuyw  mUtakeiUy  thinks  It  la—a  chUd- 
centered  society. 


RESOLUTIONS  AND  MESSAGES  ON 
THE  DEATH  OP  JAMES  P.  BYRNES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
James  P.  Byrnes  was  a  close  associate 
and  friend  of  the  late  Senator  Ben  Till- 
man from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Byrnes 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
while  Senator  Tillman  served  In  the  Sen- 
ate. In  addition  to  their  close  personal 
friendship,  they  had  many  things  in  com- 
mon, but  perhaps  none  was  closer  to 
them  than  Clemson  College,  now  Clem- 
son  University.  Mr.  Byrnes  served  as  a 
life  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Clemson  for  over  30  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  resolution  adopted  by  the  trus- 
tees following  Mr.  Byrnes'  death  and  also 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Clemson  Stu- 
dent Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Clemson  University  desire  to  re- 
cord their  profound  sorrow  upon  the  death 
on  April  9,  1972  of  their  good  friend  and 
esteemed  associate,  James  Francis  Byrnes, 
whose  service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Clemson  University  spanned  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-one  years;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  he  gave 
unstintlngly  and  effectively  of  his  time,  tal- 
ents, resources,  counsel  and  advice  to  further 
the  growth  of  Clemson  University  and  to  de- 
velop Its  academic  excellence:  and 

Whereas  throughout  his  lUustrlovis  career 
of  dedicated  public  service  he  benefited,  not 
only  the  peoples  of  his  native  state,  but  those 
of  the  nation  and  the  world,  through  the  of- 
fices which  he  held  of  national  and  interna- 
tional significance,  formulating  through  his 
wisdom,  tempered  by  humaneness,  actions 
and  policies  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low man:  and 

Whereas,  In  his  death.  Clemson  University, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  world  at  large  have  lost 
an  unselfish  and  untiring  servant  and  a  truly 
outstanding  and  pubUc-spirited  world  citi- 
zen. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Clemson  University 
makes  formal  acknowledgement  of  Its  griev- 
ous loss  in  the  passing  from  this  life  of  James 
Francis  Byrnes,  a  great  and  good  leader  who 
labored  well  In  the  love  of  service  to  his  fel- 
low man,  whose  leadership  and  guidance 
were  an  inspiration  to  the  peoples  of  this 
state  and  nation,  and  who  dedicated  himself 
in  word  and  deed  to  the  struggle  of  man 
for  a  more  perfect  existence. 

One   of   South   Cakolina's   Finest 

Whereas,  the  great  South  Carolina  states- 
man, James  F.  Byrnes,  has  recently  passed 
away,  and 

Whereas,  the  Student  Government  of 
Clemson  University  wishes  its  condolences 
be  known  to  the  family  ol  James  P.  Byrnes, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Clemson  Unlvwsity 
Student  Seriate  in  regular  sesalon  assembled 
the  following : 

L  That  we,  the  Student  Oovemment  of 
Clemaon  University,  offer  our  oondolenoes 
to  the  famUy  of  the  great  South  Carolina 
statesman,  James  F.  Byrnes. 
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n.  That  vn  further  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  James  F.  Byrnes  to  Clemson 
nniversity,  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  the 
world. 

III.  Copy  to:  the  family  of  James  F.  Byrnes 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  serving 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson,  Mr. 
Byrnes  also  served  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Converse  College,  a  liberal  arts 
college  of  national  recognition  for  wom- 
en in  Spartanburg,  S.C,  of  which  Mrs. 
Byrnes  was  a  graduate.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Converse  board  of  trustees  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

Whereas,  James  Prancla  Byrnes  exemplified 
In  his  lifetime  a  devotion  to  principles  and 
duty  characteristic  of  the  greatest  of  states- 
men, and 

Whereas,  collectively,  he  served  with  singu- 
lar distinction  In  more  elective  and  appoin- 
tive ofBces  In  his  native  state  and  nation  than 
any  other  public  servant  In  this  country's 
history,  and 

Whereas,  his  service  redounded  to  his  honor 
and  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  United  States,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  we,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Converse  College  do  stand  In  prayer- 
ful tribute  and  with  grateful  hearts  for  the 
privilege  of  having  known  and  served  with 
James  Francis  Byrnes,  lawyer.  Congressman, 
Senator,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  statesman. 
Governor,  and  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  remain  forever  Inscribed  In  the 
annals  of  Converse  College,  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  his  beloved  wife  and  helpmate, 
Maude  Busch  Byrnes,  Class  of  1902. 

Mr.  President,  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  have  expressed  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  James  Francis  Byrnes  axxd  paid 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  South  Car- 
olinian. Many  messages  were  received  in 
Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  now  be  placed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

I  have  held  highly  in  esteem  Mr.  Byrnes, 
as  a  great  American  statesman  who  has 
helped  shape  the  history  and  future  of  your 
country  and  whose  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  world. 

NOBTTHIKO  USHIBA, 

Ambassador  of  Japan. 

It  Is  with  gratitude  that  we  remember  his 
(Mr.  Byrnes)  efforts  for  the  reconciliation 
between  the  American  and  the  German  peo- 
ples during  the  years  from  1945  to  1947  which 
were  fateful  to  us  Germans.  We  think  of  him 
in  respect  and  gratefulness. 

Walter  Scheei,, 
Federal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
West  Germany. 

Few  men  In  our  history  have  had  such  a 
profound  Impact  upon  the  lives  of  Americans 
and  have  been  in  a  position  to  use  their  tal- 
ents in  as  many  ways  to  benefit  our  citizens 
His  deeds  wlU  long  stand  as  a  monument  to 
him. 

J.  Edcax  Hooveb, 
IHrector,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  name  of  James  F.  Byrnes  will  be  re- 
membered for  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  which  Is  unparalleled  in  our  time.  He 
has  left  an  Indelible  mark  on  the  country 
he  loved. 

My  colleagues  In  the  Department  of  State 
Join,  too.  In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  whose  efforts  helped  shape  our 
world. 

WiLUAM  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State. 


As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Senator,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  the 
number  one  assistant  to  President  Roosevelt, 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Byrnes  was  the  greatest  American 
statesman  for  more  than  two  generations. 
Just  last  week  I  reread  his  book.  My  life  was 
enriched  by  his  friendship  and  I  moiim  his 
passing. 

Caki.  Vinson, 
Former  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services. 

Even  though  I  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  him  (Mr.  Byrnes)  in  recent  years,  I 
feel  a  definite  loss  In  the  passing  of  a 
cherished  friend. 

During  his  public  life  I  began  In  the  late 
Thirties  to  consult  and  work  with  blm  on 
many  matters  of  domestic  and  international 
natiu*  and  greatly  respected  his  Judgment 
and  valued  his  friendship.  His  broad  experi- 
ence and  diverse  responsibilities  elevated  him 
to  a  position  of  great  distinction. 

John  W.  Sntdbr, 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Governor  Byrnes  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  wonderful  men  I  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men in  American  history.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  many  kindnesses  to  me.  I  shall  always 
cherish  his  memory. 

Rev.  BXU.T  Graham. 

"The  memory  of  his  (Byrnes)  fruitful  life 
and  bis  wonderful  friendship  will  be  with 
us  always." 

Jack  Bell, 
Formerly  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  now  a  newspaper  columnist 
for  Gannett  Newspapers. 

"The  country  has  lost  a  great  statesman, 
a  great  American." 

Edward  Ball, 
President.  Jacksonville  Properties,  Inc. 

"1  never  worked  for  a  man  I  admired  more 
than  Jimmy  Byrnes.  No  man  of  this  century 
enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  public 
career." 

Wn,LiAM  Benton, 
Former  Senator  from   Connecticut 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
under  Mr.  Byrnes. 

"The  nation  has  lost  a  great  statesman, 
and  I  have  lost  a  great  friend." 

DAvm  Lawrence,  Columnist. 

"He  was  indeed  a  great  man  and  a  warm 
friend." 

Allen  Shivers, 
Former  Govertuyr  of  Texas. 

".  .  .  .  Jim  was  my  Inspiration,  In  many 
ways,  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  In  Wash- 
ington. Some  time  later  when  I  Joined  with 
Frank  (Hogan)  In  law  practice,  Jim,  as 
Frank's  cousin  and  devoted  adviser,  became 
my  fast  friend.  I  shall  miss  him  knowing 
that  his  strength,  wisdom  and  che^^ul  man- 
ner are  no  longer  at  hand." 

Nelson  T.  Hartson, 
Senior  Member  of  the  Legal  Firm  of 
Hogan  and  Hartson,  of  which  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  "of  counsel"  between  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
Governor. 

He  (Governor  Byrnes)  was  a  great  execu- 
tive, legislator  and  Judge  to  whom  the  nation 
owes  much.  I  know  that  General  Marshall 
prized  his  advice  and  counsel. 

Marshall  S.  Carter, 
President.  George  C.  MarshcUl  Research 
Foundation. 

I  Join  the  millions  of  Americans  who  ad- 
mired Mr.  Byrnes  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time  and  who  moium  his  death.  His  ac- 


complishments as  a  public  servant  will  live 
and  be  an  Inspiration  to  Americans  for  gen- 
eratlims  to  oome. 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 
AdminUtrator,  Veterans'  AdminUtratUm. 

I  consider  the  opportunities  that  I  had  to 
be  associated  with  him  (Idr.  Byrnes)  one  of 
the  highest  privileges  that  I  have  experienced. 
Lewis  B.  Hersret, 
General,  USA,  Adviser  to  the  President. 

From  all  quarters  and  nations  at  this  hour 
will  come  great  tributes  to  this  great  man. 
And  at  such  a  time  I  feel  I  must  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  mentally  ill  of  this  state,  of 
yesterday  and  of  today  and  of  the  future, 
who  will  look  to  Mr.  Byrnes'  tremendous  con- 
tributions, both  as  Governor  and  personally, 
toward  the  better  treatment  and  comfort  and 
understanding  of  the  sick.  The  Impetus  he 
gave  this  state's  mental  health  program  dur- 
ing his  term  as  Governor,  still  exists  today 
and  we  are  aU  so  grateful  for  his  lifelong 
compassionate  Interest  In  the  wedXare  of  the 
mentally  111. 

William  S.  Hall,  MX). 
State  Commissioner,  S.C.  Department 
of  Mental  Health. 


OMNIBUS   HOUSING   AND   COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress proceeds  this  session  with  its  delib- 
erations on  major  omnibus  housing  and 
community  development  legislation,  I 
feel  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Members  to 
consider  the  full  context  into  which  these 
new  programs  will  operate.  Much  has 
been  written  with  respect  to  the  role  and 
scope  of  the  present  administration's  ur- 
ban policies.  However,  a  great  deal  of  this 
material  remains  shrouded  in  partisan 
rhetoric  during  an  election  year. 

An  excellent  article  has  recently  been 
published  wliich  avoids  this  subjective 
poUtical  pitfall.  This  article,  from  the 
February-March  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Housing,  is  entitled  "1972:  A  Year  of 
Truth  For  the  Future  Course  of  Urban 
Affairs."  It  is  an  excellent  objective 
analysis  of  the  directicms  any  adminis- 
tratiwi  can  lend  to  Federal  assistance 
programs  without  legislative  mandate 
from  Congress.  The  article,  by  Mary  K. 
Nenno,  Director.  Division  of  Program 
Policy  and  Research  of  the  National  As- 
sociation and  Redevelopment  Officials,  is 
an  interesting  and  enlightening  docu- 
mentation of  the  Nixon  adminstration's 
goals  and  direction  in  urban  affairs. 

It  traces  the  general  trends  in  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  initiatives  which 
have  occurred  over  the  past  three  and  a 
half  years  and  identifies  two  major 
trends:  a  shift  away  from  Federal  "lead 
responsibility"  for  problem  solving  with 
more  reliance  on  local  responsibility;  and 
the  creation  of  a  "new  bureaucracy"  in 
line  with  the  Nixon  administration's  fo- 
cus on  "new  federalism."  These  two 
changes  have  been  accomplished  mainly 
through  administrative  action,  although 
the  thrust  of  the  administration's  legisla- 
tive program  is  geared  to  the  same  ends 
and  the  article  discusses  the  legislative 
program  from  this  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  suggest  that  this  ar- 
ticle, which  also  analyzes  the  proposed 
HUD  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  in  light 
of  the  new  directicHis  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
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ministration,  should  be  closely  read  by 
an  who  are  concerned  about  our  national 
policy  toward  cities  and  urban  areas.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
1972:    A  YBAm  OF  Truth  for  the  Vvtvmm 

CotrssB  OF  Urban  AvrAHfl 
I  By  Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno.  Director.  NAHRO 
Division  at  Program  Policy/Research) 
(Administrative  (Pangea,  made  over  the 
past  two  years,  mostly  without  legislation, 
liave  already  shifted  the  direction  of  housing 
and  community  development  programs.  Basic 
new  authorities  In  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress  for  action  In  1972  can  accelerate 
or  trim  these  directions.  The  1972  Presidential 
election  will  seal  or  adjust,  but  probably  not 
completely  reverse,  the  present  course.) 

The  basic  goals  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion In  urban  affairs,  particularly  In  housing 
and  community  development,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  visible  In  the  structure  and 
direction  of  federal  assistance  programs. 
What  began.  In  1969,  as  an  objective.  Is  be- 
coming. In  1972,  a  fact. 

In  December  1968,  on  the  eve  of  the  en- 
trainee  Into  office  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, the  JouaNAL  of  HocsiNa  Identified 
these  early  Indications  of  the  goals  for  urban 
progpiams  .  .  .  "Bringing  the  nation  together 
toward  the  center  .  .  .  modernizing  the 
machinery  of  government  .  .  .  channeling 
more  of  the  action  through  private  enter- 
prise, state  and  local  government,  and  vol- 
untary Institutions." 

In  August  1970,  the  Jotjrnal  saw  evidences 
of  progress  toward  these  goals  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  mid-stream:  ".  .  .  the 
major  policy  directions  remain  intact,  al- 
though they  are  being  shaped  by  shifts  In 
personalities  and  the  political  process  and, 
most  of  aU,  by  the  continuing  pressures  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  Inflation,  and  the  tight 
federal  budget.  The  first  major  attempts  to 
implement  the  goals  came  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1971  and  in  the  August  1970  message  on 
the  "new  federalism,'  accompanied  by  1970 
leg^lslatlve  proposals  on  welfare  reform,  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  and  consolidation  of 
housing  programs." 

In  February  1971,  the  Journal  saw  the 
theme  of  the  "new  federalism"  gradually 
dominating  the  direction  of  urban  affairs  in 
the  Nixon  Administration,  moving  away 
from  the  stress  In  the  1960"s  on  "urban  prob- 
lems" as  the  focus  of  domestic  action  to  the 
six  goals  of  the  "new  American  Revolution: 
renewing  state  and  local  government  .  .  . 
welfare  reform  .  .  .  general  revenue  sharing 
and  special  revenue  sharing  .  .  .  reform  of 
the  federal  government  .  .  .  restoring  the 
natural  environment." 

In  February  1972.  the  Journal  sees  many 
of  the  Administration's  goals  already  open/-, 
tlve,  largely  through  administrative  Initia- 
tives In  1970  and  1971.  The  Presidential  mes- 
sages of  1972  on  the  state  of  the  union,  the 
economy,  and  the  budget  contain  no  new 
policy  or  legislative  Initiatives — nor.  In  fact, 
any  extensive  conunent  on  urban  affairs; 
there  Is  only  a  short  plea  for  passage  of  leg- 
i^atlon  already  sxihmltted.  But  the  basic 
direction  of  the  Administration  In  urban 
programs  Is  already  being  implemented,  with- 
out legislation. 

The  question  remains  as  to  how  any  legis- 
lative action  in  1972  will  accelerate  oc  trim 
the  direction  already  In  process.  A  further 
question  Is  how  fast  the  full  development  of 
this  direction  can  occur  under  the  continuing 
stresses  on  the  t«pm»««i  economy  and  budget. 
A  final  qtustlon  to  whether  th»  American 
electorate    wfll    approve    or    reject    ttMW 


dhanges.  There  to  litUe  evldenes  that  the  di- 
rection of  urban  prof^taaa  wUl  be  •  major 
Issue  In  the  1972  Presklsnttol  election,  ex- 
cept as  a  residual  one  nUtad  to  th*  debat* 
over  tbe  defense  iMUiget,  or  aa  a  spin-off  from 
the  proposals  to  relieve  the  local  tax  burden. 
While  a  rejecuon  of  the  Administration  could 
result  m  •  reoMulderatlon  of  the  direction 
of  the  past  four  years  in  urban  programs,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  tt  would  completely  iwerse  It. 
An  election  victory  by  the  Administration 
would  seal  and  OQtand  It. 

Changing  Concepts  ot  Federal  Assistance 
Programs:  The  Initiatives  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration In  federal  assistance,  now  In 
substantial  effect,  are  a  basic,  reversal  of  the 
concepts  that  have  dominated  the  federal 
approaches  to  domestic  affairs  since  the 
1930's.  These  earlier  concepts  were  based  on 
Identifiable  "programs"  supported  by  the 
federal  government  and  designed  to  move  the 
nation  as  a  whole  toward  broad  national  ob- 
jectives. Part  of  the  reason  for  the  shift  to 
found  in  disillusionment  over  ambitious  fed- 
eral program  Initiatives  of  the  1960's  that 
failed  to  live  up  to  expectations,  particularly 
the  "war  against  poverty."  The  shift  is  also 
related  to  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
achieving  results  in  a  rapidly  changing  urban 
society. 

The  muierlylng  philosophy  behind  the 
shift  Is  a  faith  in  dedslon-maUng  by  Individ- 
uals, particularly  as  they  make  choices  as  to 
how  they  spend  their  money  at  the  local 
level,  rather  than  In  decision-making  by  the 
federal  government.  Some  observers  see  the 
new  direction  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  solving  prob- 
lems at  their  source;  others  see  It  as  a  rejec- 
tion of  federal  leadership,  which,  they  be- 
lieve, alone  can  pull  all  local  areas  together 
toward  conunon  objectives  and  mlnlmxim 
standards.  Like  most  reforms,  there  Is  also 
a  middle-ground.  The  developments  of  1972 
could  well  determine  whether  the  prevail- 
ing direction,  for  the  next  decade,  will  repre- 
sent a  middle-ground  or  a  shift  to  the  cc»n- 
plete  "Indlvldvial  and  local  direction"  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  There  Is  little  enthu- 
siasm anywhere  for  the  massive  federal  policy 
Initiatives  that  disappointed  many  liberal 
leaders  In  the  1960's. 

The  "staying  power"  of  the  new  concepts 
Is  also  related  to  two  more  subtle  changes 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  four 
years:  the  absorption  of  traditional  programs 
and  program  loyalties  Into  a  "functional"  or- 
ganization and,  more  Importantly,  the  In- 
stalling of  a  "new  bureaucracy"  In  the  fed- 
eral departments.  As  the  reforms  of  the  New 
Deal  lived  on  long  after  the  1930'8  In  the 
structure  of  government  and  In  government 
personnel  policies  folded  Into  the  federal  es- 
tablishment, so  too  the  approaches  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "new  federalism"  appear  slated 
to  survive  In  the  new  functional  organization 
and  In  the  civil  service  system,  under  which 
the  federal  establishment  will  be  run  for 
several  future  years,  regardless  of  a  change  In 
the  Prealdency. 

AdmlnlstraUve  Initiatives  In  Housing  and 
Community  Development:  1969-71:  Begin- 
ning in  late  1969,  a  number  of  administrative 
actions  were  undertaken  by  the  Department 
ot  Housing  and  Uiban  Development.  In  basic 
accord  with  the  general  policy  directions  of 
the  Nixon  admlntotratlon.  These  actions,  re- 
fleeted  also  In  HUD  budgets,  move  away  from 
"programs"  to  "functions,"  and  from  a  fed- 
eral "lead  role"  to  "local  InltUUve"  In  what 
housing  and  conununlty  development  actions 
should  be  undertaken.  These  Initiatives  can 
be  summarized  under  the  following  general 
headings:  Washington  office  reorganization; 
decentrallzalton  into  area  offices;  consolida- 
tion of  categorical  programs;  allocation  of 
federal  aestotanoa  by  formula;  and  a  new 
focus  on  genaral  purposs  local  government. 


These  inltlattves  have  long-term  impUca- 
ttons:  the  traditional  "programs"  have  all  but 
lost  thalr  Identity  at  the  federal  level;  a  new 
"taureaucracy"  has  been  Installed  to  run 
hnMt'pg  and  community  development  pro- 
grams, particularly  In  the  area  offices. 

Organization  of  the  Washington  Office  of 
HUD:  In  November  196?»,  HUD  Secretary 
George  Ronmey  annouced  the  first  of  two 
major  reorganizations  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  ETUD.  This  first  organization  pro- 
vided f<Mr  a  realignment  of  program  respon- 
sibilities of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
department,  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
the  organization  of  the  new  cabinet  depart- 
ment in  February  1966.  In  the  1966  organiza- 
tion, for  exan^le,  the  public  housing  and  ur- 
ban renewal  programs  were  combined  under 
one  Assistant  Secretary  for  Renewal  and 
Housing  Assistance;  they  were  clearly  Iden- 
tified as  Uitegral  programs,  each  headed  by  a 
deputy  assistant  secretary.  In  the  November 
1969  reorganization,  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram was  split  between  production  and  man- 
agement, with  functions  assigned  to  two  as- 
sUtant  secretaries;  there  was  no  high  public 
official  designated  to  run  the  public  housing 
"program."  ,  _  .. 

In  the  second  reorganization  of  February 
1971,  the  urban  renewal  program  was  ab- 
sorbed under  an  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Com- 
munity Development,  becoming  Just  one  pro- 
gram among  many.  As  the  table  on  budget 
outlays  on  page  67,  shows,  the  proportion  of 
commiuilty  development  funds  allotted  to 
urban  renewal  programs  has  declined  from 
71  percent  to  40  percent  over  the  period  since 
1969.  The  categorical  programs  for  commu- 
nity development  have  already  been  consol- 
idated In  the  administrative  structure  of 
HtJD,  without  waiting  for  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  pass  the  Congress.  If  proposed  leg- 
islation is  passed  In  1972.  It  likely  will  pro- 
vide new  flexibility  for  local  governments  to 
\ise  "block  grants"  of  federal  assistance  for 
a  broad  range  of  purposes,  without  restric- 
tion to  previous  categorical  programs. 

The  President's  "executive  reorganization" 
legislation  presently  pending  before  the 
Congiess  would  be  a  stlU  further  move  toward 
functional— rather  than  program— organiza- 
tion In  a  new  Department  of  Community 
Development.  The  assistant  secretaries  for 
the  new  department  would  be  staff  officers 
dealing  with  such  functional  responslbUlttes 
as  research  and  technology,  equal  opportu- 
nity, audit  and  inspection,  and  financtal 
poUcy.  Four  administrators  would  head  the 
foUowing  functions:  urban  and  rural  devel- 
opment, community  tranqxntation.  hous- 
ing, and  federal  insuirance. 

"Urban"  community  development  would 
laecome  one  of  a  dozen  community  devel- 
opment areas  under  the  Administrator  for 
Urban  and  Rural  Development;  pubUc  bous- 
ing activity  would  remain  separated  \mder 
the  functional  designations  of  associate  ad- 
ministrators for  housing  production  and  for 
housing  management.  The  depth  of  the  shifts 
In  departmental  organization  can  be  seen 
by  recalling  that,  prior  to  the  creation  of 
HUD  in  1966,  the  urban  renewal  and  pub- 
lic housing  programs  were  both  headed  by 
commissioners,  loosely  coordinated  by  the 
admlntotrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  The  public  housing  com- 
missioner was  appotated  dlrecUy  by  the 
President.  It  Is  clear  that  traditional  pro- 
gram Identities  are  being  rapidly  absorbed 
In  a  new  functional  structure. 

Decentralization  of  HUD  Into  Area  Office: 
Beginning  In  March  1970,  HUD  began  the 
decentraUzatlon  of  Its  operating  programs 
to  39  newly-created  area  offices.  In  February 
1972,  thto  task  has  been  substantially  com- 
pleted. The  Impact  of  thto  decentralization 
can  be  seen  clearly  In  the  foUowlng  table: 
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Cempirtblt        Estimated  EsHmstad 

Jon*  30, 1969    Juim30.1972     Jon*  30, 1973 


Central  office 

Field  offices: 

Regional  offices 

Area  and  insuring  offices 

Audit  and  investigation  staff. 

Subtotal 

Total 


4,4S6 


3.30< 


3,30S 


3,S36 

6,203 

277 


1.220 

10, 255 

417 


1.220 

11,005 

417 


10,316 


11.892 


12,642 


14,772 


15,200 


15,950 


Comparable         Estimated  Estimated 

June  30, 1969    June  30, 1972     June  30, 1973 


Distribution  of  field  office  staff  by  activity: 

Housing  production  and  mortgaie  credit >6, 292  7,250 

Housing  management i930  1,550 

Community  planning  and  management 333  350 

Community  development 992  1000 

Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 356  275 

Federal  Insurance  Administration 

Research  and  technology "'50 

Regional  management  and  services 1, 136  1, 000 

Audit  and  investigation 277  417 

Total 10,316  11,892 


7.8S0 

1,675 

375 

925 

350 

20 

30 

1,000 

417 


12.642 


>  6.292— FHA  insuring  offices;  930— Housing  assistance  (public  housing)  offices. 


In  1969,  30  percent  of  the  HUD  personnel 
waa  In  the  Washington  office.  26  percent  In  re- 
gional offices,  and  42  percent  In  FHA  area 
Insuring  offices.  By  1973.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
only  21  percent  of  the  HUD  personnel  will  be 
In  Washington,  8  percent  In  regional  offices, 
and  68  percent  In  area  and  FHA  insuring  of- 
fices. In  the  functional  distribution  of  em- 
ployees, "community  development"  largely 
the  urban  renewal  program,  has  shown  a  net 
decline  In  personnel  over  the  flve-ycar  period. 
Behind  the  numbers  are  the  shifts  to  new 
faces.  Transfers  from  Washington  and  re- 
gional offices  have  resulted  In  a  large  numljer 
of  retirements  by  existing  personnel.  Presi- 
dential orders  for  stafT  cut-backs  in  1971  have 
further  siccelerated  personnel  changes.  WhUe 
the  gross  number  of  employees  of  HUD  shows 
only  a  modest  change  since  1969,  it  obscures 
the  fact  that  the  persons  behind  the  numbers 
are  not  the  same.  A  "new  bureaucracy"  now 
runs  the  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs. 

Consolidation  of  Programs  and  Allocations 
by  Formula:  A  still  further  Initiative  by  HUD 
over  the  last  two  years  has  been  to  consoli- 
date the  categorical  housing  assistance  and 
community  development  programs.  Legisla- 
tive proposals  Involving  consolidation — the 
proposed  Housing  Consolidation  and  Simpli- 
fication Act  and  the  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing for  Urban  Community  Development  Act — 
are  currently  awlting  action  by  the  Congress. 
(A  full  description  of  this  legislation  is  shown 
In  the  foldout  chart  in  the  1971  No.  9  Jook- 
NAL.)  Actions  to  consolidate,  however,  have 
not  waited  on  the  passage  of  legislation.  As 
Indicated  above,  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  Washington  office  of  HUD,  also  re- 
flected In  the  new  area  office  organization, 
have  consolidated  categorical  programs  under 
new  functional  headings. 

Both  the  "proclalmer"  policy  (see  1970  No. 
«  Journal)  and  the  "annual  arrangements" 
techniques  (see  1971  No.  4  Jouknal)  are 
methods  by  which  separate  categorical  pro- 
grams for  federal  assistance  can  be  combined 
In  a  local  community  program  and  funded  as 
a  "block."  The  Inauguration  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Eugene  Gulledge  In  1971  of  a 
"fair  share"  method  of  disbursing  housing 
assistance  funds  by  a  "formula"  related  to 
population  and  housing  need  factors,  rather 
than  at  the  Individual  requests  of  localities. 
Is  further  evidence  of  consolidation,  as  well 
as  a  preparation  for  the  pending  legislation 
that  involves  "revenue  sharing"  formulas. 
New  legislation  will  only  confirm  and  give 
further  impetus  to  changes  already  under- 
way. 

A  New  Focus  on  General  Purpose  Local 
Government:  Implicit  also  In  the  recent  ini- 
tiatives of  HX7D,  both  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative, is  a  new  dependence  on  general 
units  of  local  government — and  In  conse- 
quence— a  move  away  from  special  axithori- 
ties,  such  as  local  housing  and  renewal  au- 
thorities. The  pending  legislation  submitted 
by  the  Administration  on  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  for  Urban  Community  Development 
calls  for  assistance  to  go  directly  to  general 
units  of  local  government,  with  local  authori- 
ties receiving  their  funds  through  this 
source.  Pending  legislation  on  "planning  and 


management"  (see  1971  No.  8  Joubnal,  page 
395)  would  provide  new  assistance  funds  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  local  government 
to  direct  and  coordinate  local  programs,  in- 
cluding community  development  programs. 
The  "planned  variations"  experiments  of  the 
model  cities  program  (see  1971  No.  10  Jour- 
nal, page  647)  are  the  first  steps  to  trans- 
form this  program  from  an  "operating"  pro- 
gram to  a  "coordinating"  mechanism  In  the 
mayor's  office. 

HUD  Policy  InitUtlves:  At  the  same  time 
as  basic  changes  were  being  pursued  in  the 
administrative  structure  and  processes  of 
HUD,  the  department  was  undertaking  a  se- 
ries of  complimentary  Initiatives  In  Impor- 
tant policy  areas.  These  Initiatives  began  In 
1969  with  the  decision  to  accelerate  housing 
production  and  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
indxistrlallzed  housing  techniques  and  pro- 
ceeded in  1970  to  Include  departmental  initi- 
atives in  the  area  of  "equal  housing  oppor- 
tunity." At  the  same  time,  with  the  support 
of  special  research  authorizations  by  the 
Congress,  the  department  began  to  explore 
both  "housing  abandonment"  and  "housing 
allowances. '  The  HUD  research  budget  for 
fiscal  1973  also  reflects  an  Increasing  empha- 
sis on  the  area  of  "housing  management,"  re- 
lated to  the  creation  of  a  separate  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Housing  Management  In  Feb- 
ruary 1971,  as  well  as  increasing  concern  with 
Section  236  rental  housing  program. 

A  number  of  policy  areas  have  dominated 
the  public  addresses  of  top  HUD  officials  but 
have  not  yet  become  major  policy  initiatives: 
"housing  allowances"  has  remained  a  research 
effort,  despite  the  frequent  references  by 
Secretary  Romney  to  "the  need  for  a  basically 
new  approach  to  federal  housing  assistance." 
Also  an  expanded  HUD  effort  In  the  area  of 
"urban  growth  and  new  communities."  while 
anticipated  in  a  1970  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
prepared  by  the  department,  never  was 
launched.  In  1971,  Secretary  Romney  spoke 
increasingly  of  the  need  to  develop  policies 
related  to  the  "real  city,"  the  combination 
of  central  cities  and  their  surrounding  areas. 

In  early  1972,  the  Secretary  announced  a 
series  of  conferences  In  major  cities  focused 
on  the  question  of  "neighborhood  abandon- 
ment," but  concerned  with  area- wide  solu- 
tions to  this  growing  phenomenon.  Rumors 
that  a  new  policy  initiative  In  this  area, 
"Operation  Tacle"  (Total  American  Com- 
munity Living  Environment)  woiild  be  part 
of  the  President's  1972  state  of  the  union 
message  failed  to  materialize.  Undoubtedly, 
the  decision  not  to  undertake  major  policy 
actions  in  these  areas  was  directly  related  to 
fiscal  constraints  resulting  from  national 
economic  conditions  and  a  tight  federal 
budget. 

Expanded  Housing  Production  and  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough":  The  earliest  major 
policy  initiative  of  the  department  was  the 
decision  to  accelerate  housing  production 
and.  In  particular,  to  apply  new  technology 
to  the  methods  of  bousing  production.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  adopted  In  the  summer  immediately 
preceding  the  advent  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, called  for  the  development  of  26 
million  new  housing  units  over  a   10-year 


period,  6  million  of  which  would  be  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration, spurred  by  the  committees  of 
the  Congress,  accepted  the  achievement  of 
the  housing  goals  as  a  major  task. 

In  addition,  on  May  8.  1969,  Secretary 
Romney  announced  Operation  Breakthrough, 
designed  to  achieve  low-cost,  high-volume 
housing  production  through  the  use  of  In- 
dustrialized housing  technique  (see  1969  No. 
6  Journal,  page  227) .  Increased  housing  sub- 
sidies for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing, 
particularly  the  Section  235  homeowner- 
ship  and  the  Section  236  rental  pro- 
grams— the  Interest  rate  subsidy  programs 
adopted  In  the  1968  HUD  act — were  Included 
In  the  HUD  budgets  In  an  accelerated  fash- 
ion. 

Likewise,  Operation  Breakthrough  became 
the  major  component  of  HUD's  research  and 
technology  program,  comprising  some  30  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year,  out  of  a  total  research 
appropriation  of  about  46  million  dollars. 
Indigenous  to  Breakthrough  was  the  concept 
of  "aggregating  hoxislng  markets,"  which 
Involved  new  arrangements  with  private 
builders  and  public  agencies  concerned  with 
developing  new  housing. 

This  production  emphasis  has  been  a  main- 
stay of  departmental  policy  to  date.  How- 
ever, beginning  In  1971,  two  developments 
appeared  to  put  this  position  In  question: 
one,  increasing  concern  over  the  rising 
amount  of  housing  asistance  payments  In  the 
federal  budget;  second,  the  rising  rate  of 
mortgage  defaults  and  foreclosures,  as  well 
as  evidence  of  poor  quality  construction  in 
some  of  the  assisted  housing  developments 
under  the  Section  236  and  Section  236  pro- 
grams. These  concerns  led  to  departmental 
decisions  in  the  HUD  budget  submissions 
for  fiscal  1973  to  cut  back  on  the  total  new 
units  to  be  started  under  the  HUD  hovising 
assistance  programs  and.  In  particular,  the 
Section  236  program.  Including  rent  supple- 
ment backup. 

These  cutbacks  were  proposed  despite  the 
fact  that  progress  toward  the  original  assist- 
ed programs  housing  goals  projected  In  the 
1968  HUD  act  was  about  400,000  units  be- 
hind, as  the  table  on  this  page  Indicates. 
This  gap  was  largely  as  a  resiUt  of  decisions 
not  to  devel<^  public  housing  and  rent  sup- 
plements at  the  levels  projected  in  the  orig- 
inal 1968  act  goals.  The  decisions  to  be  made 
by  Congress  in  1972  on  the  HUD  budget  for 
fiscal  1973  could  determine  whether  achieve- 
ment of  expanded  housing  production  called 
for  In  the  1968  act  goals  will  continue  to  be 
a  dominant  policy.  In  addition,  the  year  1972 
may  also  be  a  "year  of  truth"  for  Operation 
Breakthrough,  when  It  must  show  through 
Its  completed  demonstration  projects  the 
extent  to  which  industrialized  methods  and 
market  aggregation  techniques  result  In  re- 
duced housing  costs  and  more  efficient  pro- 
duction methods. 

Equal  Housing  Opportunity  and  the  Proj- 
ect Selection  Criteria:  Another  major  area  of 
HUD  initiative  since  1969  Is  an  area  of 
equal  housing  <9portunity.  As  in  the  case 
of  housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion, the  Nixon  Administration  came  Into 
office  on  the  heels  of  a  major  piece  of  legls- 
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latlon  in  the  area  of  clyU  rights.  The  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1968  estaWUhed  (1)  a  na- 
tional policy  on  fair  housing,  (2)  a  mecha- 
nism for  handling  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion m  housing,  and  (3)  an  obllgaUon  on 
the  part  of  federal  agencies  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  further  the  goals  of  fair  hotis- 
ing.  As  detaUed  in  the  article  In  the  J\Uy 
1971  issue  of  the  Jouknal  by  HUD  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity  Samuel  J. 
Simmons,  the  department  moved  early  to 
undertake  actions  designed  to  process  com- 
plaints on  housing  discrimination  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  The  department  also  took  early 
action  to  stimulate  the  passage  of  fair  hous- 
ing  laws  In  the  various  states;  In  1971  HUD 
tentatively  recognized  24  states  as  having  fair 
housing  laws  substantiaUy  eqtiivalent  to 
Title  vm  of  the  1968  federal  act. 

In  the  second  area  of  activity  relative  to 
equal  housing  opportunity,  however — that  of 
administering  HXTO  programs  In  such  a  way 
as  to  correct  discrimination  as  well  as  stimu- 
late new  housing  opportunities — action  was 
slower.  As  Assistant  Secretary  Simmons 
points  out  In  his  article,  from  the  very  day 
that  TlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
went  Into  effect  there  was  "oonfvtslon.  con- 
troversy and  endless  discussion  as  to  what 
the  act  reaUy  comes  down  to  In  specific 
terms."  One  of  the  early  problems  faced  by 
the  new  Administration  In  1969  was  the  vest- 
ing of  program  responsibility  for  this  activ- 
ity In  each  program  assistant  secretary, 
rather  than  In  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Equal  Opportunity.  Approval  for  transfer 
of  responsiblUty  to  this  single  assistant 
secretary  was  not  implemented  until  June 
1971,  when  President  Nixon  signed  an  order 
to  this  effect.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Equal  Housing  Opportunity  now  has  full  re- 
sponsibUity  for  Title  VI  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, except  approval  of  tenant  selection 
and  assignment  plans  for  local  housing  au- 
thorities.  

Up  until  June  1971,  HUD  activities  in  the 
"program  administration"  area  were  largely 
"ad  hoc,"  Involving  testing  on  an  individual 
locality  basis  of  the  conditioning  of  HUD  as- 
sistance on  actions  by  the  locality  to  provide 
bousing  opportunities  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  famUles.  The  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  June  1971  on  "Federal  Policies  Rel- 
ative to  Equal  Housing  Opportunity"  trig- 
gered a  new  series  of  HUD  initiatives  in  the 
entire  area  of  equal  housing  opportunity, 
but  particularly  In  the  area  of  "program  ad- 
ministration." In  a  press  conference  on  June 
14,  Secretary  Romney  laid  down  abroad  gen- 
eral foundation  for  a  series  of  HUD  imple- 
menting procedures  designed  to  put  into  ac- 
tion the  concepts  set  forth  In  the  President's 
Message.  On  June  15,  he  told  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  that  he  was  concerned  about 
"devising  and  Implementing  strategies."  In 
late  1971,  the  Secretary  came  out  strongly  In 
support  of  the  "fair  share"  formula  for  dis- 
tributing assisted  housing  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  pioneered  by  the  "Dayton  plan." 

The  major  Initiative  by  HUD  in  1971  to 
use  "program  administration"  to  stimulate 
equal  housing  opportunity  was  the  "project 
selection  criteria"  to  be  applied  both  to  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  the  housing  as- 
sistance programs  (see  1971  No.  10  Journal, 
pages  537-544).  Basically,  the  new  criteria 
establish  rating  systems  to  be  used  by  area 
offices  in  determining  priorities  for  funding. 
The  "housing  site"  criteria  are  aimed  at  pro- 
moting the  development  of  housing  in  areas 
outside  concentrations  of  low-Income  popu- 
lation and  Include  such  factors  as  need  for 
low-income  housing.  Improved  location  for 
low-income  housing,  relationships  to  orderly 
growth  and  development,  relationship  to 
physical  environment,  potential  for  creating 
minority  employment  and  business  oppor- 
tunities, and  provision  for  sound  housing 
management. 

The  proposed  "community  development" 
criteria,  relating  to  the  urban  renewal  pro- 


gram, Indude  such  factors  as:  local  effort 
and  coordination;  local  equal  employment 
effort;  Inqtact  on  the  area,  capacity  to  ad- 
minister; local  need  based  on  median  family 
Income;  commitment  of  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral government;  and  expansion  of  the  bous- 
ing supply  of  low-  and  moderate -Income  fam- 
Ules. The  criteria  were  officially  promulgated 
to  be  effective  on  February  1,  1972.  How- 
ever, the  objective  of  promoting  housing 
opportunities  In  metropolitan  areas,  to  which 
the  new  criteria  are  weighted,  has  raised 
debate  as  to  the  fate  of  housing  assistance 
and  renewal  programs  In  central  cities.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  proposed  criteria  wiU 
continue  to  be  a  subject  of  debate  for  some 
time  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  central 
cities. 

The  Presidential  Messages  of  1972:  The 
Presidential  Messages  of  1972  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  the  economy,  and  the  budget,  as 
they  relate  to  lurban  programs,  are  notable 
for  the  lack  of  new  initiatives  and  for  ab- 
breviated attention.  The  major  theme  of  the 
three  messages  in  the  domestic  area  is  a  plea 
for  passage  and  Implementation  of  reform 
legislation  already  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  State  of  the  Union  Message — January 
20:  In  a  state  of  the  union  message,  deliv- 
ered in  person  to  the  Congress  on  January  20 
and  comprising  four  pages  of  condensed  type, 
the  references  to  urban  programs  Include 
some  six  Unee,  the  longest  reference  being 
a  plea  for  passage  of  federal  revenue  sharing 
legislation.  In  the  expanded  text  sent  to  the 
Congress  to  accompany  the  oral  message, 
covering  14  pages  of  condensed  type,  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  urban  programs  came  under 
a  four-paragraph  section  titled  "The  Com- 
mitment to  Our  Cities"  and  included  the 
following  statement:  "Our  commitment  to 
balanced  growth  also  requires  a  commitment 
to  our  cities — to  old  cities  threatened  by 
decay,  to  suburbs  now  sprawling  senselessly 
because  of  inadequate  planning,  and  to  new 
cities  not  yet  born  but  clearly  needed  by  our 
growing  population  .  .  .  My  recommenda- 
tions for  transportation,  education,  health, 
welfare,  revenue  sharing,  planning  and  man- 
agement assistance,  executive  reorganization, 
the  environment— especially  the  proposed 
Land  Use  PoUcy  Act — and  my  proposals  In 
many  other  areas,  touch  directly  on  com- 
munity development  .  .  . 

One  of  the  keys  to  better  cities  is  better 
coordination  of  these  many  components.  Two 
of  my  pending  proposals  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  this  challenge.  The  first,  a  new  De- 
partment of  Community  Development,  would 
provide  a  single  point  of  focus  for  our  strate- 
gy  for  growth.  The  second.  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  for  Urban  Community  Development, 
would  remove  the  rigidities  of  categorical 
project  grants  which  now  do  so  much  to 
fragment  planning,  delay  action,  and  dis- 
courage local  responsibility.  My  new  budget 
proposed  a  $300  mllUon  Increase  over  the 
full  year  level  which  we  proposed  for  this 
program  a  year  ago  .  .  .  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  been 
working  to  foster  orderly  growth  In  our  cities 
in  a  number  of  additional  ways. 

A  Planned  Variation  concept  has  been  in- 
troduced Into  the  Model  Cities  program, 
which  gives  localities  more  control  over  their 
own  future.  HUD's  own  programs  have  been 
considerably  decentralized.  The  New  Com- 
munities Program  has  moved  forward  and 
seven  projects  have  received  final  approval. 
The  Department's  efforts  to  expand  mortgage 
capital,  to  more  than  double  the  level  of  sub- 
sidized housing,  and  to  encourage  new  and 
more  efficient  building  techniques  through 
programs  like  Operation  Breakthrough  have 
aU  contributed  to  our  record  level  of  hous- 
ing starts.  Still  more  can  be  done  if  the  Con- 
gress enacts  the  administration's  Housing 
Consolidation  and  Simplification  Act,  pro- 
posed In  1970.  The  Federal  Government  Is 
only  one  of  many  influences  on  development 


patterns  across  the  land.  Nevertheless,  Its  In- 
fluence is  considerable.  We  must  do  aU  we 
can  to  see  that  its  influence  Lb  good." 

The  major  innovative  proposals  carried  In 
the  state  of  the  union  message,  are  proposals 
to  expand  the  research  and  technology  effort 
of  the  federal  government,  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  the  local  property  tax,  and  to  develop 
a  new  "delivery  system  for  social  services." 
This  latter  proposal  wUl  be  followed  by  spe- 
cial legislation  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  title  of  The  Allied  Services 
Act;  the  concept  Involves  a  restructuring  of 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  provide  a  delivery  sys- 
tem "based  around  people  and  not  around 
programs." 

The  Ecoruymic  Message — January  27:  The 
economic  message  of  the  President,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  27,  pro- 
jects an  expansionary  picture  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy  in  1972  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  infiation,  unemployment,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. The  two  dramatic  shifts  in  economic 
policy  undertaken  In  August  1971  Involving 
price  and  wage  controls  and  the  suspension 
of  dollar  convertlbUity  on  the  world  market 
are  the  major  economic  determinants.  The 
sequels  and  consequences  of  these  economic 
decisions  wUl,  In  the  words  of  the  economic 
report,  be  "the  real  economic  news  of  1972." 
The  prospects  lor  1972  are  "rising  output, 
diminishing  unemployment,  and  a  stronger 
United  States  position  in  the  world  econ- 
omy." 

As  in  1971,  the  major  link  between  the  eco- 
nomic report  and  the  federal  budget  is  the 
projection  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP),  which  becomes  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining estimates  of  national  Income. 
Another  Important  link  Is  the  rate  of  un- 
en4>loyment,  because,  for  the  second  straight 
year,  the  federal  budget  celling  is  related 
to  a  "full  employment"  budget — the  taxes 
that  would  be  produced  if  there  were  full 
employment.  The  estimates  In  the  economic 
message  for  1972  are  particularly  sensitive, 
since  the  1971  message  forecast  a  grossly  over- 
rated growth  In  the  GNP  and  resulted  in  a 
budget  deficit  estimated  to  exceed  even  a 
"full  employment"  ceiling  figure. 

The  1971  economic  message  forecast  a 
GNP  In  1971  ot  1.066  trUlion  dollars,  the  ac- 
tual level  estimated  to  be  achieved  Is  1.047 
trlUion  doUars.  The  resulting  gap  in  national 
Income  and  federal  revenue  Is  in  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  estimated  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  1972  budget  of  38.8  billion  dol- 
lars; the  original  1972  budget  forecast  a 
deficit  of  only  11.6  bUllon  doUars.  Even  If 
the  1972  deficit  is  measiu-ed  in  terms  of  the 
full  employment  concept — the  revenues  that 
would  be  available  in  a  f uU  employment  situ- 
ation— the  1972  budget  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  Is  expected  to  show  a  deficit  of  8.1 
billion  dollars.  The  President's  1972  budget 
message  views  this  deficit  beyond  the  "full 
employment"  concept,  as  "able  to  be  absorbed 
for  a  time"  but  not  for  an  extended  period. 
Using  this  same  concept,  the  projected  fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  1973  is  anticipated  to 
run  an  actual  deficit  of  25.5  billion  dollars, 
and  a  "full  employment"  surplus  of  0.7  bil- 
lion doUars. 

The  1973  Budget  Message — January  24:  Tlie 
federal  budget  for  the  1973  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1972  is  estimated  to  total 
220.8  billion  doUars.  an  Increase  of  10  bUllou 
dollars,  or  4  percent,  over  fiscal  1972.  Budget 
receipts  are  estimated  at  220.8  biUlon  dol- 
lars, leaving  an  actual  deficit  of  25.5  billion 
dollars.  This  is  the  third  year  of  budget 
deficit  but  the  projected  1973  figure  is  13 
biUion  dollars  less  than  the  deficit  of  1972. 
As  Indicated  In  the  report  on  the  economic 
message  above,  this  deficit  under  the  "full 
employment  concept"  bcomes  a  thin  surplus 
of  0.7  bUUon  doUars. 

The  receipts  projected  In  the  budget  re- 
flect a  reduction  of  6.9  bUlion  doUars  result- 
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Ing  from  the  tax  cuts  made  under  the  reve- 
nue act  of  1971:  5  billion  dollars  of  this 
reduction  Involves  cuts  In  Individual  Income 
taxes.  This  additional  personal  Income  Is 
anticipated  to  spur  consumer  purchasing 
and  serve  as  a  boost  to  the  economy.  The 
close  margin  of  receipts  over  expenditures, 
even  using  the  full  employment  concept,  has 
led  to  speculation  about  new  federal  taxes, 
such  as  a  "value-added"  national  sales  tax. 
However,  the  likelihood  of  such  action  In 
the  1972  election  year  Is  remote. 

In  terms  of  budget  priorities,  the  budget 
message  points  out,  as  It  did  In   1970  and 

1971,  that  the  spending  for  human  resources 
exceeds  the  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense— 45  percent,  as  against  33  percent. 
However,  the  1973  budget  also  shows  the 
largest  annual  Increase  In  defense  spending 
since  1969.  The  1973  budget  for  national 
defense  calls  for  an  Increase  of  6  billion  In 
budget  authority,  largely  to  develop  new 
weapons  systems. 

A  major  fact  about  defense  expenditures 
made  particularly  clear  In  the  1973  budget 
document  Is  that  the  "peace  dividend"  or- 
lp;inally  forecast  to  be  made  available  as  the 
war  In  Vietnam  ended  has  evaporated.  A 
forecast  live  years  t^o  had  estimated  a  sur- 
plus of  about  30  billion  dollars  by  1976.  The 
1973  conclusion  is  that  Increased  expendi- 
tures for  existing  programs  and  reduced 
taxes  have  virtually  eliminated  any  budget 
margin  that  might  be  used  for  domestic 
needs.  It  is  also  clear  that  additional  reve- 
n\ie.  or  offsetting  reductions  In  existing  pro- 
grams, will  be  necessary  to  undertake  any 
new  initiatives. 

Most  federal  departments  are  budgeted  at 
the  same  level  of  expenditures,  or  with  only 
slight  Increases.  The  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
covered  In  more  detail  below,  makes  up  1.7 
percent  of  total  federal  outlays  in  fiscal  1973, 
a  gain  over  the   1.4  percent  proportion  of 

1972.  The  comparable  proportion  for  1969 
was  0.8  percent.  Thus,  HXTD  outlays  are  com- 
prising slightly  higher  percentages  of  the 
total  federal  budget. 

HUD  Budget — Increased  housing  pay- 
ments; conmiunity  development  consolida- 
tion: Appropriations  requests  to  the  Con- 
gress by  HUD  in  fiscal  1973  total  4.7  billion 
dollars,  an  increase  of  827  million  dollars,  or 
21  percent,  over  fiscal  1972.  Actual  outlays 
for  the  year  are  estimated  at  4.2  billion  dol- 
lars. By  far  the  largest  share  in  the  Increase 
In  appropriations  requests  comes  from  In- 
creased payments  for  assisted  housing — over 
600  million  dollars — reflecting  the  expanded 
production  over  the  past  three  years  of  units 
now  reaching  the  management  stage.  This 
Increased  budget  Impact  by  housing  pay- 
ments has  caused  some  concern,  as  the  dis- 
cussion above  on  the  policy  Initiatives  of  the 
department  Indicates.  This  concern  over 
budget  Impact,  as  well  as  over  the  quality  of 
housing  being  produced  under  the  Section 
236  rental  housing  program,  has  led  to  the 
decision  in  the  fiscal  1973  budget  to  cut  back 
on  the  number  of  new  housing  units  placed 
under  contract. 

A  special  appropriation  of  195  million  dol- 
lars Is  requested  for  the  special  risk  Insur- 
ance fund,  to  cover  losses  from  foreclosures 
and  to  "put  foreclosed  properties  In  saleable 
condition.  In  fiscal  1973,  ETOD  proposes  to 
make  commitments  for  only  174,200  new 
units  of  Section  236  housing  and  only  20,000 
units  of  add-on  rent  supplements.  In  con- 
trast to  239,000  and  27,900  such  units  In  fis- 
cal 1972.  In  public  housing,  the  new  budget 
proposes  »  level  of  110,000  units  for  the  new 
budget  year — 7,000  more  than  in  1972.  How- 
ever, only  75,000  of  these  units  will  be  for 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation,  while  the 
balance  of  35,000  units  will  be  for  existing 
housmg  using  the  Section  23  leasing  pro- 
gram; a  substantial  part  of  these  35,000  units 
are  anticipated  to  be  used  for  demonstrating 
the  use  of  "housing  allowances."  There  will 


be  8600  fewer  units  Involving  new  construc- 
tion placed  under  contract  than  In  1972.  For 
more  detail,  see  the  table  on  page  65. 

The  largest  single  dollar  outlay  in  the  1973 
HUD  budget — 2.1  billion  dollars — is  for  com- 
munity development.  Including  the  categori- 
cal assistance  programs  consolidated  under 
one  assistant  secretary  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  1973  budget  proposes  to  add  the 
open  space  land  program  to  the  categorical 
programs  previously  combined.  Unlike  the 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  1972,  however,  the 
department  proposes  separate  line-Item 
budget  requests  for  each  of  the  categorical 
programs  In  fiscal  1973,  pending  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  legislation  for  a 
combined  block-grant  community  develop- 
ment program.  However,  the  appropriation 
total  Includes  an  undesignated  request  of 
490  million  dollars  for  "urban  community 
development,"  to  be  used  when  the  new  leg- 
islation is  enacted.  Remaining  balances  In 
categorical  accounts  will  be  transferred  to 
the  new  conmiunity  development  program  at 
this  point.  The  urban  renewal  appropriation 
is  projected  at  a  level  of  1  billion  dollars, 
a  level  that  has  been  fairly  constant  as  an 
outlay  level  since  1970.  although  the  actual 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1972  was  250  mil- 
lion dcdlars  more.  Some  500  million  dollars  of 
urban  renewal  contract  authority  Is  being 
held  by  administrative  action  to  cover  esti- 
mated Increased  costs  of  relocation  benefits 
under  the  1970  uniform  relocation  act. 

No  additional  appropriation  is  requested 
for  the  Section  312  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
gram. The  unused  balance  of  50  million  dol- 
lars from  the  fiscal  1972  appropriation  will 
be  utilized. 

A  significant  new  initiative  In  the  area 
of  research  and  technology  is  represented 
In  the  proposed  Increase  in  appropriations 
from  45  to  60  million  dollars.  This  Is  the 
largest  research  budget  proposed  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  department  and  Is  particularly 
significant  In  that  the  Operation  Break- 
throiigh  portion  of  this  total  is  anticipated 
to  decline  to  4.5  million  dollars  In  fiscal 
1973,  leaving  a  larger  allocation  for  other 
types  of  research.  This  expansion  in  research 
effort  is  also  In  line  with  the  new  research 
emphasis  In  the  entire  Administration,  as 
noted  In  the  President's  state  of  the  union 
message. 

In  terms  of  federal  contributions  for  pub- 
lic housing  operating  services,  the  budget 
document  Indicates  that  HUD  plans  to  spend 
185  million  dollars  In  annual  contributions 
for  operating  services  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30;  this  figure  Includes  150  million 
dollars  of  annual  contributions  contract  au- 
thority specifically  earmarked  for  operating 
services  and  an  additional  35  million  dollars 
from  general  contract  authority  to  cover 
fecial  family  subsidies  for  the  elderly.  large, 
and  very  low-Income  families.  In  fiscal  1973, 
the  budget  anticipates  spending  the  full  150 
million  dollars  earmarked  operating  subsidy 
and  20  million  dollars  for  special  family  sub- 
sidies— a  total  of  170  million  dollars.  The 
drop  in  the  allocation  for  special  family  sub- 
sidies anticipates  the  passage  in  1972  of  the 
pending  legislation  on  housing  consolida- 
tion, which  would  combine  all  operating 
subsidies  under  one  fund.  The  Administra- 
tion's housing  bill  (S2049;  HR  9331)  would 
set  a  celling  of  200  million  dollars  on  con- 
tributions for  operating  services;  the  Brooke- 
Mondale  amendments  to  this  bill  would  set 
the  celling  at  300  million  dollars.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  there  would  be  a  balance  of  un- 
\ised  public  housing  contract  authority  of 
97  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973;  however,  15  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  would  have  to  be  committed  to  spe- 
cial family  subsidies  In  the  event  that  the 
housing  consolidation  bill  does  not  pass  the 
Congress.  Thus,  only  82  million  dollars  of 
additional  contributions  authority  could  be 
committed  to  new  public  housing  develop- 
ment. 


New  authorizations  from  the  Congress  are 
required  to  cover  a  number  of  the  proposed 
appropriations  in  the  HXTO  budget  for  fiscal 
1973.  A  listing  of  these  requirements  is  shown 
In  the  chart  on  page  67.  These  amoimts 
must  be  t^proved  by  the  substantatlve  hoiis- 
Ing  committees  and  passed  by  the  Congress 
before  the  appropriations  committees  can 
consider  appropriations  action. 

A  complet-e  breakdown  of  the  proposed 
HUD  appropriations  Is  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing chart: 

JOURNAL   OP   HOTTSING    "INDEX"   ON    NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION  trRn\N  POLICIES 

(December  1968/ January  1972) 
Basic  Goals 

1968  Journal  No.  11,  pages  658-561 — "The 
Nixon  Administration:  bringing  the  nation 
together  toward  the  center  .  .  .  modernizing 
the  machinery  of  government  .  .  .  chan- 
neling more  of  the  action  through  private 
enterprise,  state  and  local  governments,  and 
voluntary  Institutions:  these  are  the  early 
indications  of  what  may  be  the  directions 
In  which  urban  programs  will  be  going  over 
the  next  four  years." 

1969  JoxntNAL  No.  4,  pages  173-175 — "Presi- 
Ident  Nixon  Announces  Domestic  Policies; 
Budget  for  Coming  Year." 

1970  Journal  No.  2,  pages  67-69 — ^"Key 
Messages  May  Refiect  New  Administration 
Goals." 

1970  Journal  No.  7.  pages  352-54 — "The 
Nixon  Administration  .  .  .  Mid-Stream." 

1071  Journal  No.  2,  pages  60-64 — "The 
Presidential  Messages  of  1971  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  the  Economy,  and  the  Budget  .  .  . 
They  stimulate  a  new  national  debate  on 
how  the  nation  shall  order  its  domestic  af- 
fairs .  . .  directions  for  the  next  40  years  may 
be  in  the  balance." 

People 
1969  JotTRNAL  No.  3,  pages  11&-119— "How 
Will  Decisions  be  made  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Domestic  Area?" 

Money:  Budgets/ Inflation 

1969  Journal  No.  4,  page  175 — "Budget 
for  Coming  Year." 

1969  Journal  No.  9,  pages  455-456 — ^"1969; 
The  Year  of  Inflation." 

1971  Journal  No.  3,  page  117 — "NAHRO, 
Mayors,  Builders  Ask  for  Release  of  Funds." 

Processes 

1969  Journal  No.  8,  pages  394-395 — "Presi- 
dent Nixon  Calls  for  a  New  Federalism,  'a 
new  approach  in  which  the  power,  funds,  and 
responsibility  woiild  flow  from  Washington  to 
the  states  and  the  people.' " 

Legislation 

1970  Journal  No.  1,  pages  14-21 — "Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969:  imex- 
pected  scope  in  an  atmosphere  of  Inflation, 
tight  budgets,  and  tax  reform." 

1970  Joiu-nal  No.  3,  pages  121-126 — "Nixon 
1970  Housing  Bill  Combines  Current  Pro- 
grams." 

1970  Journal  No.  6,  pages  293-297— "NAHRO 
Testifies  en  1970  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Legislation  . . .  'we  are  losing  the  fight  to 
develop  new  housing  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  1970's.  And  we  are  losing  the  fight  to 
maintain  the  existing  bousing  supply  in 
urban  areas.' " 

1971  Journal  No.  1,  pages  17-26 — ^"Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Legislation  of  1970" 
...  a  Presidential  veto  of  original  appropria- 
tions bills  for  the  Department  of  HUD  and  a 
stormy  ride  for  the  1970  HUD  Act  on  the 
House  floor  cannot  detract  from  the  major 
bipartisan  accomplishments  of  the  Congress. 

1971  Journal  No.  4,  pages  165-66— "Presi- 
dent Submits  Major  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion." Includes  proposed  creation  of  a  new 
Department  of  Community  Development. 

1971  Journal  No.  6,  pages  216-17 — "Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Introduced  in  Senate."  In- 
cludes proposed  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Urban  Community  Development. 
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1971  Journal  No.  6,  pages  268-269— "Hous- 
ing Consolidation  la  on  Congressional  Agen- 
da." Includes  proposed  consolidation  of  HUD 

housing  programs.    

HUD 

1969  Journal.  No.  4,  page  802— "HUD  Re- 
jrional  Boimdaries  Changed."  HUD  bound- 
aries made  the  same  as  five  other  federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

1960  Journal  No.  6,  pages  227-230 — 
"  'Breakthrough,'  that's  what  HUD  Secretary 
Romney  calls  bis  new  program  for  achieving 
low-cost,  high  volume  production  of  low-In- 
come housing." 

1970  Jotimal,    No.    S,    pages    127-139 — 


"  'Breakthrough'  Begins;  Housing  Enters  the 
Industrial  Age." 

1970  Journal  No.  4,  pages  180-187 — "What's 
Happening  at  HUD:  what  la  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  all  about?" 

1970  Journal  No.  6,  page  298 — "Proclaim- 
er*  Procedure  Begins — new  administrative 
device  for  cutting  red  tape  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  on  the  way." 

1970  Journal  No.  11,  pages  580-83 — "Re- 
form .  .  .  and  Urban  Renewal,"  Norman  V. 
Watson  calls  for  renewal  reform. 

1971  Journal  No.  4,  pages  186-186— "Gary 
Indiana  gets  one-year  bundle  of  HUD  com- 
mitments in  return  for  committing  itself  to 


series  of  'federal  Interests'.  New  process 
called  "Annual  arrangement." 

1971  Journal  No.  7,  pages  329-334 — "Mi- 
nority Americans:  here's  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
doing  in  their  behalf." 

1971  Journal  No.  10,  pages  537-40 — "HUD's 
New  Project  Selection  System,  a  Review  and 
Analysis." 

1971  Journal  No.  11,  pages  682-67 — "HUD 
Secretary  George  Romney  speaks  extempo- 
raneously to  NAHRO's  33rd  National  Confer- 
ence." Reinforces  views  on  decentralization, 
funding  of  urban  programs,  governmental  co- 
ordination, metropolitan  focus,  equal  hous- 
ing opportunities. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  1968  HOUSING  GOAl^  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME  FAMILIES 
|ln  dwelling  units,  starts,  and  rehabilitations,  evened  to  nearest  hundredl 


Actual 
Original        housing 
goals  units 

59-73 


196! 


1969-72 


Estimated 

housing 

units: 

fiscal  1973 


Gap  in 

goals 

progress 


Public  housing 795,000  395.000  90.000  -310,000 

Sec.235(homeownership)...^ 570,000  398.300  177.400  -f5.700 

Sec  236  (plus  other  rentals) 615,000  464,000  256,000  -f  105,000 

Rentsupplemenb 260,000  76,000  32,100  -151,900 


Original 


196! 


goals 
i*-73 


Actual  Estimated 

housing  housing 

units  units: 

1969-72  fiscal  1973 


Gap  in 

goals 

progress 


Rehabilitation  loans  and  grants 110, 000 


38.700 


10,800 


-60,500 


Total 2,350,000     1,372,000        566,300       -411,700 


Source:  for  original  housing  goals:  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  on  housing  and  urban  affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  March  1968,  pL  2,  table  I-c,  p.  1325:  for  actual  and  estimated  starts: 


President's  Third  Annual  Report  on  National  Housing  Goals,  1971,  p.  8,  and  HUO  budget  fiscal 
year  1973. 


NEW  UNIT  RESERVATIONS  AND  COMMITMENTS  HUD 
ASSISTED  HOUSING  UNITS:  1971-73 

Fiscal  year- 


Appropriations 


Appropriations 


1971-72 
actual 


1972-73 
request 


1971-72 
actual 


1972  73 
request 


Program 


1972         1973 

(esti-       (esti- 

1971       mate)      mate) 


Public  housing: 

t4ew  or  rehabilitation 85,375  93,588  75,000 

Existing  without  rehabilitation..     3,332  9,412  35,000 

Total 88,707  103.000  110.000 

Rent  supplements: 

Market  rate 11,103  32,300  18,000 

Piggyback 19.305  27.900  20.000 

Total 30,408  60.200  38,000 

Rental  housing  (sac.  236) 158,892  239.200  174,200 

Homeownership  (sec  235): 

New  or  rehabilitated 133,692  177,500  177.500 

Existing,  without  raiiabilitatiofl.     8,462  21,100  21,100 

Total 142,154  198.600  198.600 

Rehabilitation  loans  and  grants: 

Substantial  rehabilitation 10,400  9.400  11.800 

Other 10.382  9,435  11,775 

Total 20,782  18,835  23,575 

Grand  total .  440,743  619,835  544,375 

APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTED  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT— FISCAL   YEAR 

1973 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Housing  production  and  mortgage  credit — Continued 

Interstate  land  sales 830         1,230 

Total 


Appropriations 


1971-72 
actual 


1972-73 
request 


Housing  production  and  mortgage  credit: 

Special  risk  insurance  fund $195,000 

Nonprofitsponsorfund KOOO  1,000 


4,830       197,230 


Housing  Production  and  Mortgage 
Credit-GNMA: 
Restoration  of  capital— special  assist- 
ance funds 119,369 

Participation  sales  insufficiencies 36,259  26,020 

Total ■       36,259  145,389 

Housing  Management: 
Housing  paymento: 

Public  housing 824,500  1,105,000 

College  housing 10,000  8,000 

Rent  supplements 91,300  147,000 

Sec.  235  (homeownership) 299,000  428,000 

Sec.  236  (rental) 149,000  190,000 

Counseling  services  (homeowner- 
ship)"         3,250 

Total 1,377,050  1,878,000 

Community  planning  and  Management: 
Comprehensive  planning  grants  .. 

(701)» 100,000  100,000 

Community  development  training 3,500  3,500 

New  community  assistance  granu...       10,000  5,000 

Total 113,500  108,500 

(k)mmunity  Development:  i- 

Urban  community  development 

(proposed  legist  ation)> 490.000 

Urban  renewal  programs.: 1, 250, 000  1, 000, 000 

Rehabilitation  loans (312)« 90,000 

Model  cities* 150,000  515,000 

Water  and  sewer  grants* 500,000 

Neighborhood  facilities  granb 40,000  40.000 

Open  space  land  programs. 100,000  lOO.OOO 

Total 2.130,000  2,145,000 


Federal  Insurance  Administration: 

National  flood  insurance 6.000  10.  OflO 

Research  and  Technology 45,000  60,000 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportuni^ 8, 250  9, 100 

Departmental  Management; 

General  management,  administration, 

staff  services 25,408  24,175 

Regional  management  and  services. .  23, 000  22, 300 

Salaries  and  expenses,  functional 

programs 63,718  60,580 

Total 112,126  107.055 

Total  HUD  appropriations 3.833,015  4,660,274 


■  Counseling  services  for  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  funded  out  of 
HUD  research  and  technology. 

<  Appropriation  total  for  fiscal  year  1972  includes  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $40,645,000,000. 

'  Proposal  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  community  develop- 
ment requires  authorizing  legislation. 

<  Car^-over  ol  150,000,000  is  anticipated  from  $90,000,000 
appropriated  in  fiscal  1972  to  cover  program  activity  for  fiscal 
1973. 

•  Program  activity  level  for  model  cities  in  fiscal  1973  is  an- 
ticipated at  $620,000,000,  including  carryover  appropriation 
from  fiscal  1972. 

•  Program  activity  level  for  water  and  sewer  grants  is  antici- 
pated at  $200,000,000  in  fiscal  1973,  financed  from  uncommitted 
appropriations  remaining  from  fiscal  1972. 

NEW  AUTHORIZATIONS  REQUIRED  TO  COVER  HUD  FISCAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  REQUESTS 

Pn  thousands  of  dollars) 

Sec.  235  (homeownership) $115,000 

Sec.  236  (rental) 125,000 

Public  housing 68,000 

College  housing 4,300 

Neighborhood  fKilities  grants 4,000 

Comprehensive  planning  grants 81, 000 

Federal  Insurance  Administration 1,500,000 

Total 1,897,300 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANNUAL  OUTLAYS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITY,  1968-73 

Pn  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  years 

Activity 

Fiscal  years 

Activity 

1969 

1970          1971  1972  (est) 

1973  (est) 

1969 

1970 

1971  1^72  (est.) 

1973  (est.) 

Urban  renewal 

1572.2 

$1,053.7    $1,031.4    $1,000.0 
23.4          22.5          35.0 
35.0          41.5          40.7 
43.4          39.2          70.0 
109.0        120.6        130.0 

$1,000 
35 
40 
80 
ISO 

Urban  transportation 

$2.0. 

47.3 

15.4 

""$46:5" 
^8 

""$4i."3 $36.'4' 

328.2        450.0 

Neighborhood  facilities  grants 

Rehab  k)ans  (312) 

10.6 
24.7 

Public  facilities  k>ans 

m 

Model  cities 

Open  space  grants 

..r        43.3 

General  community  devetopment 

490 

Water  and  sewer  grants... 

Land  acQuisition 

80.2 
0.1 

Total 

795.8 

1.390.8 

1,584.7     1,762.1 

2,456 

Source:  Budgets  of  the  Ovptrtment  o(  Hraiing  and  Urban  Devdopmrat  1971-73. 
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PROPOSED  OTJiizATioH  OF  coffrRACT  AUTHORITY  IN  hartkz's  Statement    on    World    Trade 

PUBLIC  HOUSING:  HUD  BUDGH-FiscAL  1973  Week  and  accompanying  material  be 

(n  thousands  of  dollar^  printed  In  the  Record. 

„  lliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

^'^''^::^T:S:^J^.V^^Z<f<>fi^^^r^^.  ^ent   and    accompanying   material   of 

moderniistion.ind  special  family  subsidies).    11,424.2  Senator     Hartkx     was     ordered     tO     be 

Contract  authority  fof  operatint  sefviees  only. .        150. 0  prfnted  in  the  RECORD,  as  follOWS: 

Total 1,574.2  Statement  bt  Senator  Hartke 

Contr^rt  authority  to  be  utHiied:                           "^^  .^:  ^/ «1*''',!,'  ^.""^^  J^l^°' ,!^  ^^^ 

Ceneril  contract  authority:  midst  of   World   Trade   Week,   has   become 

Debt  service  obligations 1,219.7  aware  that  the  United  States  remains  In  a 

Modernization.         87.5  trade   crisis  of   unprecedented   proportions. 

Cont?^?;i\hrrtly\ofoT.«Unr.ir;icWinl/^^         IsSiS  Even  official  administration  figures  indicate 

that   last   year   our  policies  resulted   In   a 

Total ■     1,477.2  trade  debacle. 

^      .    .    ..    .,                                 What   has    been   kept   from   the   Amerl- 

"""ife''nl?,rc'o'n.?,"caority 97.0  can   public  Is  the   true  extent  of  our   In- 

Contract  authority  for  operating  services  only  3 tematlonal   trade   and   Investment   muddle. 

Total 97.0  While  the  administration  claims  that  1971 

>  This  is  a  reduction  ot  J15.000.000  from  the  fiscal  1972  level  showed  the  first  trade  deficit  ever,  a  more 

of  }35,ooo,000.  realistic  look  at  the  trade  figures  shows  that 

» The  proposed  Housing  Consolidation  and  Simplification  Act  ^.g  jj^d  a  trade  deficit  as  early  as  1966.  The 

presented  by  the  Administration  in  1971  proposes  increasing  the  _-__   roallssttp  unnroiirh   wmild   show  a  def- 

contract  authority  ceiling  lor  operating  services  to  J200,000,000;  fa^fe  "^f!^!,,     ,  f f  S^f,„     woum  snow  a  aer 

the  Brooke-Mondale  Housing  Reform  Amendments  bill  raises  Icit  in  1971  of  $6.7  bUUon,  not  the  $2  billion 

the  ceiling  to  (300,000,000.  figure  that  Is  given  general  currency. 

_^_^_^^^^^___  Our  Illusions  about  our  foreign  trade  posl- 

"                 tion  have  been  fed  by  a  uniquely  American 

WORLD  TRADE  WEEK  way  of  calculating  foreign  trade  figures.  On 

„^  .„,^„^  .,     ,^    .J     ^  the  export  side,  we  include  such  items  as 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  military  grants  In  aid.  AID  loans  and  grants 

at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen-  and  shipments  of  agricultural  commodities 

ator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  under  the  PL-480  program.  In  other  words, 

unanimous       consent       that      Senator  when  we  give  wheat,  arms  or  American  ma- 
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chlnery  to  a  foreign  country,  this  aid  Is 
counted  as  an  export.  These  programs  have 
no  bearing  on  our  ability  to  compete  Interna- 
tionally, they  bring  no  dollars  back  Into  our 
economy,  and  they  say  nothing  about  our 
trade  situation. 

This  overstatement  on  the  export  account 
Is  compounded  by  persistent  understate- 
ment on  the  Import  account.  We  do  not  In- 
clude the  cost  of  Insurance  and  freight  In 
computing  our  imports — even  though  most 
countries,  the  United  Nations  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  all  use  the  CJ J*. 
(Cost,  Insurance,  Freight)   method. 

Calculating  our  imports  on  the  CJJ*.  basis 
and  deducting  aid  grants  from  our  exports, 
we  have  bad  a  trade  deficit  position  since 
1966.  And  our  position  has  grown  steadily 
worse.  We  passed  the  billion  dollar  mark  In 
1968  and  plummeted  to  $6.7  billion  In  1971. 

These  sobering  statistics  translate  Into  a 
million  lost  Jobs  for  American  workers, 
many  endangered  American  Industries,  and 
the  loss  of  a  once  pre-eminent  position  in 
foreign  trade. 

As  we  celebrate  World  Trade  Week  and 
the  promise  of  growing  International  co- 
operation, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  own 
desperate  trade  situation.  Burying  our  heads 
In  false  statistics  Is  no  answer.  To  keep  clear 
the  record,  I  call  your  attention  to  our  true 
trade  picture  as  shown  In  the  following  fig- 
ures. 
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I  Preliminary  data. 

Source:  Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans.  testimony  before  Ways  and  Means,  May  12, 1970, 1966-69;  Department  of  Commerce.  1970-71. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  time  designated  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  hav- 
ing expired,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

EDUCATION  AMENDMENT  OP  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of 
the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act — creating  a  Na- 
tional Foimdation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  and  a  National  Institute  of 
Education — the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report. 

(For  text  of  the  conference  report,  see 
proceedings  of  the  House  today.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  conference  report  which  has 
been  brought  in  is  going  to  require  some 
considerable  discussion,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant achievement  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  for  a  century  and  also  because 
It  has  tremendous  connotations  in  other 
aspects,  including  an  extremely  vexing 
and  trying  problem  in  the  field  of  de- 
segregation and  equal  opportunity  for 
education. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  has  announced  this  morning 
that  he  is  going  to  make  a  certain  mo- 
tion. The  manager  of  the  bill  and  I,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  feel  that  it  might  be  well  for 
the  Senate  to  know  what  that  motion  is, 
and  have  it  before  us,  as  it  will  have  to  be 


voted  on  anyway,  if  in  order,  before  the 
conference  report. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pill)  ,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  may 
obtain  the  floor  and  raise  the  question 
he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Should  not  the  pending 
business  be  the  question  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report,  or  does  a  recom- 
mittal motion  lie? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  the  Chair  has  already  stated,  the 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry  which 
I  wish  to  make  concerning  it,  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  the 
purpose  of  malcing  his  moUoa. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber d  the  committee  tor  yielding. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  moticm  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Oriffln  moves  that  the  conference  re- 
port (92-798)  be  recommitted  with  InBtroc- 
tlona  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  be  Instructed  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  with  reject  to  title  VIII 
of  S.  659,  and  concur  In  the  position  taken 
by  the  House  relative  thereto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACmNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  such  a  motion  in  order, 
and  in  order  to  be  voted  on,  before  the 
conference  report  is  voted  up  or  down? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles).  The  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  takes  precedence 
over  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Chair  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  the  Senator  from  New 
York  as  to  either  the  authority  or  the 
rule  upon  which  the  Chair's  ruling  is 
based? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Had  either  body  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report,  the  conferees  would  have 
been  discharged.  Prior  to  the  agreement 
of  eithMT  body  to  the  conference  report,  a 
motion  for  recommittal  takes  preference 
over  a  motion  to  adopt  the  conference 
report,  as  provided  in  rule  xxn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  recommittal  to 
the  existing  conference  committee? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
will  yield  to  me,  I  shall  make  only  a  very 
brief  statement  at  this  time,  because  ob- 
viously the  manager  of  the  legislation 
and  the  ranldng  minority  member  are  en- 
titled to  make  their  opening  statements 
first. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  technical 
arroT  in  the  motion,  and  I  modify  the 
motion  as  follows:  The  reference  should 
be  to  title  Xm  of  the  Senate  bill,  rather 
than  title  Vm. 

ITie  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  will  be  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  motion,  as 
modified,  be  restated  to  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion,  as  modified,  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Orlflin  .  .  .  moves  that  the  conference 
report  (93-798)  be  recommitted  with  In- 
structions that  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  be  Instructed  to  recede  from 
the  position  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
title  XHI  of  S.  669,  and  concur  In  the  posl- 
tl(»  taken  by  the  House  relatlTe  thereto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  conference  report 
now  before  the  Senate  in  such  a  way  Uiat 
the  committee  of  conference  could  Itself, 
without  any  further  instructions,  go  out 
and  modify  it  and  bring  back  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  Senate? 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No;  the  conference  report  has  been 
sutxnitti»l  to  the  Senate  and  is  now 
poidlng  before  the  Senate.  Without  go- 
ing back  to  c<mference  the  report  could 
not  be  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  conference  report 
as  it  stands  before  the  Senate  is  final, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Subject  to  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  recommitting  the  report  to  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  just  this 
brief  statement: 

If  the  only  option  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  point  were  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  conference  report,  this  Senator 
would  vote  for  the  conference  report.  To 
be  sure,  the  language  of  the  conference 
report  would  provide  some  temporary  re- 
lief from  busing  orders  in  some  circum- 
stances. I  would  be  concerned  if  I  thought 
my  motion,  in  the  event  it  previiled. 
would  lead  to  rejection  of  the  bill  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  higher  education  legislation,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  see  it  defeated  alto- 
gether, because  of  the  busing  provisions. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  would  not  be  the 
case. 

I  make  this  point  for  the  Senate's 
consideration: 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on 
March  11,  1972,  by  a  vote  of  275  to  124, 
instructed  its  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
House  amendments  with  respect  to  the 
busing  provisions.  If  the  Senate  should 
see  fit  to  adopt  the  pending  motion,  and 
we  in  the  Senate  should  instruct  our  con- 
fei-ees  to  agiee  to  the  same  provisions, 
then  obviously  there  would  be  nothing 
for  the  conferees  to  do  except  to  go 
through  the  formalities  of  a  meeting 
and  to  report  back  in  accordance  with 
identical  instructions  by  a  majority  in 
both  Houses.  For  the  Senate,  adoption  of 
this  motion  would  be  similar  to  the  Sen- 
ate recommitting  a  bill  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  instructing  the  committee  to 
report  back  forthwith  with  certain 
amendments. 

If  my  motion  is  adopted,  we  would 
then  be  able  to  have  a  conference  report 
before  us  with  the  strongest  antibusing 
provisions  available  within  the  limits  of 
the  parliamentary  situation  that  con- 
frcmts  us  with  respect  to  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  nor- 
mal procedure  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed, as  this  is  a  highly  important  and 
very  complex  WU  in  terms  of  its  length, 
though  not  in  the  individual  provisions, 
would  be  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  proceed  first.  I  sat 
through  practically  all  the  conference, 
and  Senator  Pell,  whatever  may  be  the 
final  outcome,  has  thoroughly  performed 


a  miracle  in  producing  any  result  at  all. 
He  should  assuredly  be  entitled  to  the  full 
benefit  of  a  complete  explanation  of 
every  aspect  of  this  bill.  Tliere  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  it  is  a  monu- 
mental achievement  of  a  most  construc- 
tive character  in  respect  of  education. 

The  real  battle  comes  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  about  the  really  im- 
related  qxiestion  of  busing.  Is  it  big 
enough  to  jettis<«i  the  bill,  or,  consider- 
ing everyttiing  that  is  at  stake  in  terms  of 
proportion,  shall  those  of  us  who  feel  as 
strongly  as  I  do  about  equal  educational 
opportimity  and  desegregation  swallow 
hard  and  take  the  conference  report? 

But  Senator  Pell  is  entitled  to  the  first 
<«)portunity  to  develop  the  strength  of 
the  conference  report  as  he  sees  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  just  wish  to  state 
that  although  I  have  very  grave  reserva- 
tions about  what  we  did  on  busing,  they 
are  completely  opposite  from  the  reser- 
vations of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  those  who  side  with  him.  Therefore, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  I  shall,  with 
every  strength  I  have,  oppose  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  those  instructions. 

At  this  point  I  yield  the  floor,  so  that 
Senator  Pell  may  speak. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  there  a 
time  limitation  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  PELL.  No. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  rea- 
son why  I  inquire  is  that  the  conference 
report  became  available  only  at  10:30 
this  morning.  I  would  hcpe  that  if  any 
request  is  made  for  a  cime  limitation, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
object  in  my  behalf  until  I  can  return  to 
the  Chamber.  It  is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  adequate  time  should  be  taken  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  PET  J  1. 1  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  ask  that  of  the 
majority  leader,  also. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  will  ask  it 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  hope  that  if  we  do 
not  have  a  vote  on  it  today,  tomorrow 
would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  con- 
cerned mainly  that  I  cannot  understand 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  debate  is 
just  starting.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
will  take  me  to  understand  it,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  out  of  re- 
spect for  just  such  feelings,  I  refused  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation.  But  I  really 
believe  with  the  Senator  that  it  will  not 
take  an  inordinate  length  of  time  for 
Senators  to  be  able  to  encompass  the  de- 
tails. Nonetheless,  I  refused  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours,  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
coining  Into  the  Chamber  as  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  was 
making  his  remarks  with  reference  to  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Might  I  at  this  time  inquire  of  the 
Chair  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  with  instructions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
shared  with  the  distingiiished  assistant 
minority  leader  the  responsibilities  and 
the  victories  and  the  defeats  in  battle 
over  the  busing  Issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  over  several  months.  We  have 
exactly  the  same  point  of  view  with  re- 
spect to  tills  matter.  I  must  express  some 
reservations  about  the  motion  at  this 
time,  and  I  must  express  them  in  frank 
and  personal  terms. 

I  share  the  desires  of  the  conferees  of 
the  House  to  have  a  stiffer  bill  and  to 
have  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
included  in  the  conference  report:  but 
I  believe  that  this  bill  carries  such  sig- 
nificant relief  for  my  State  and  for  the 
situation  that  I  would  be  fearful  of  los- 
ing this  provision  or  jeopardizing  it. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill — to  be  very  exact,  indeed — 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  bill  relat- 
ing to  busing  would  in  fact  apply  to,  say, 
my  situation  in  Nashville,  Tenn..  where 
a  district  court  order  has  been  handed 
down  on  busing  but  the  case  is  on  appeal 
to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
no  doubt  will  be  appealed  to  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court.  My  query  is  this:  Under 
that  state  of  affairs,  is  it  clear  that  the 
langruage  before  the  Senate  in  this  con- 
ference report  would  stay  that  case? 

Mr.  PELL.  My  understanding  is  that 
it  would.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  think  the 
Senator  should  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  interpretaticHi.  My  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  is  that  It  would 
stay  the  case. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  mtmager  of  the  bill  that 
It  would  stay  the  case. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  view  of  that,  I  must 
respectfully  lu-ge  that  we  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  motion  by  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader.  I 
do  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  good  that 
hsis  come  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  wanting  to  do 
better,  but  I  urge  that  we  consider  this 
matter  carefully.  At  this  time  I  cannot 
support  the  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  one  of 
the  things  that  Is  troubling  me  very 
deeply  is  that  if  one  is  a  conferee,  as  I 
was,  one  really  has  some  obligation  In 
good  faith  to  accept  a  version  of  what 


this  means,  and  that  Is  what  Is  giving  me 
the  most  trouble  about  this  matter. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  If  we 
took  it  the  way  its  author  ccaistrued  It. 
though  I  think  it  defies  its  langriage  and 
assimies  a  constitutiaiallty  which  It  does 
not  have,  then  his  answer  Is  correct.  But 
by  my  silence,  I  would  not  wish  to  mis- 
lead the  Senator  respecting  the  impre- 
cision of  the  langiiage,  which  I  think  Is 
not  affected  by  the  conference  agree- 
ment, and  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality. If  we  take  the  construction  of  the 
House  of  what  it  meant  by  its  language, 
which  is  the  language  incorporated  in 
this  bill,  and  if  the  court  rules  that  way, 
then  Senator  Pell  is  correct  in  his  inter- 
pretation.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  obviously,  on 
the  question  of  constitutionality.  No 
amoimt  of  legislative  history  is  going  to 
affect  the  constitutionality  of  this  Issue. 
That,  I  judge,  will  be  decided  ulti- 
mately by  the  highest  coiui;.  But  my 
question  does  not  touch  that.  It  presup- 
poses that  it  is  c(Histituti<nial.  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed  out. 
We  just  have  to  take  our  chances  on 
that. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  here  be- 
fore I  made  my  statement  in  oppositicoi 
to  the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  was  that  it  was  the 
view  of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  that  that  language  does  cover  this 
situation,  wholly  aside  from  the  question 
of  constituti(»iaUty. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  I  said  earlier,  that  is 
my  understanding.  I  think  that  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  able  to  raider 
a  legal  interpretation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
for  yielding  and  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
imderstand  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  must 
admit  that  I  thought  a  long  time  about 
the  dilemma  which  confronts  us.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  on  reflection,  that  if 
the  conferees  follow  the  instructions  of 
the  Senate,  which  they  would  be  directed 
to  do,  we  would  have  a  conference  rep<Ht 
back  before  us  in  short  order,  with  the 
stronger  House  provisions  in  It.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  report 
would  be  Eidopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  after  some  considera- 
tion the  Parliamentarian  advises  that 
the  motion  which  I  have  submitted 
should  read  "to  title  Vni"  rather  than 
"to  title  xm."  I  therefore  modify  my 
motion  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  motion  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  If  the  bill  is  to 
be  attacked,  from  the  right  and  from 
the  left,  those  efforts  can  result  In  the 
defeat  of  the  bill.  If  that  should  hap- 
pen and  the  conference  report  is  not  im- 
proved, I  can  see  that  with  the  mood  of 


the  coimtry  and  the  intensity  of  feeling 
on  these  subjects,  that  there  would  be  no 
higher  education  bill  through  this  and 
perhaps  next  year.  Even  a  continuing 
resolution  would  become  subject  to  this 
same  problem.  If  this  were  the  case,  with 
the  expiration  of  the  higher  education 
programs  on  June  30,  the  Federal  sup- 
port of  higher  education  would  end.  Is 
this  the  result  we  want? 

I  would  therefore  hope  that  those  who 
criticize  the  bill,  from  both  the  right  and 
the  left,  as  being  too  probusing  or  too 
antibusing  would  bear  with  the  con- 
ference managers  who  worked  labori- 
ously and  very  hard — as  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  not  be  aware,  until  5:30 
one  morning— to  try  to  get  some  ground 
of  agreement. 

In  order  to  get  agreement,  there  had 
to  be  some  "give"  on  both  sides.  This 
Is  the  best  Job  we  could  do. 

In  connection  with  the  bill,  the  high- 
er education  portion  is  really  the  main 
portion,  but  like  an  Iceberg,  only  a  small 
bit  shows  through.  The  educational  part 
of  the  bill  Is  the  least  visible— with  the 
extraneous  Issue  of  busing  which  has 
been  added  as  the  Iceberg's  tip.  gaining 
all  the  attention  of  our  Nation. 

The  bill  covers  a  whole  spectnmi  of 
educational  measures.  It  is  most  lengthy 
and  detailed.  Although  spoken  of  as  a 
higher  education  bill.  It  Is  In  truth 
much  more. 

Title  I  covers  higher  education;  title 
n.  vocational  education;  title  m,  a  re- 
organization of  the  Office  of  Education; 
title  IV,  Indian  education;  title  V,  mis- 
cellaneous subjects;  title  VI,  youth  camp 
safety;  titles  VII  and  vm,  emergency 
school  aid  and  transportation  of  school- 
children; title  IX,  sex  discrimination; 
title  X,  direct  aid  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education. 

The  conference  met  20  times  over  a 
period  of  9  weeks.  There  were  many 
major  issues  to  resolve,  issues  which 
were,  in  truth,  an  outgrowth  of  the  dif- 
ference In  philosophical  i^proach  to 
Federal  support  of  higher  education. 
Since  the  discussions  turned  on  abstract 
concepts,  we  did  not  have  the  luxury  of 
simply  splitting  the  differences.  Never- 
theless, most  of  the  conferees  were  dedi- 
cated and  wanted  to  finish  work  on  a 
bill.  The  document  you  have  before  you, 
Mr.  President,  reflects  their  diligence 
and  success. 

I  shall  not  In  this  statement  touch 
upon  every  matter  contained  In  the  bill. 
Each  element  is  fully  explained  in  the 
joint  statement  of  the  managers.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  conferees  have  brought  to 
you  a  3 -year  bill  which  extends  certain 
of  the  present  programs  and  authorizes 
new  programs  through  flscal  year  1975. 

To  my  mind,  the  major  portion  of  the 
legislation  contains  the  amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Before 
discussing  some  speciflc  actions  taken  by 
the  conference,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  different  approaches  to  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  support  of 
higher  edueatlon  in  each  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  sought  to  change  the  thrust  of 
Federal  student  assistance  to  an  ap- 
proach which  directs  the  emphasis  of 
Federal  support  to  the  student,  funnels 
Federal  funds  to  insUtutlons  which  are 
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providing  an  education  to  those  students, 
and  supports  innovation  and  experimen- 
Ution  in  higher  education.  The  House 
amendments,  while  going  quite  far,  were 
in  effect  simply  a  reauthorization  of 
existing  programs,  with  an  Institutional 
aid  provision  which  provided  for  a  single 
per  capital  payment  to  the  schools. 

A  major  new  program  of  assistance  to 
students  Is  now  established.  The  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
provides  for  an  entitlement — ^not  as  a 
privilege  but  as  a  matter  of  right — of 
$1,400,  from  which  is  deducted  an  ex- 
pected family  contribution,  to  every  stu- 
dent in  good  standing  who  desires  to 
attend  a  postsecondary  institution.  This 
program  would  be  limited,  of  course,  by 
considerations  revolving  around  appro- 
priations— and  the  formula  we  worked 
out  gives  a  break,  in  that  case,  to  those 
students  who  have  the  greatest  need.  It 
also  helps  not  only  children  from  poor 
families,  but  also  children  from  the 
lower  middle-income  and  middle-income 
families,  who  have  responsibilities  that 
presently  make  it  very  difficult  to  send 
their  yoimgsters  to  college. 

Present  programs  of  student  assistance 
are  continued  as  supplements  to  the  new 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram. None  of  them  Is  ^Imlnated.  By 
utilizing  the  basic  grant  program  and 
the  other  available  programs  such  as  the 
supplemental  grant  prognun.  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program,  and 
the  work-study  program,  a  student  will 
be  able  to  attend  either  a  lower  or  higher 
cost  institution,  according  to  his  abilities 
and  his  special  Interests.  What  has  been 
achieved  is  a  basic  floor  for  each  student, 
upon  which  that  student  can  build  a 
package  of  student  assistance  to  meet 
his  or  her  specific  educational  needs,  and 
which  gives  that  student  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  planning  his  educationtd  futiire. 
Following  the  Senate  phDosophy,  the 
Institutional  aid  provisions  revolve 
around  those  students  who  are  receiving 
Federal  student  assistance  fimds.  All  but 
10  percent  of  the  Institutional  aid  provi- 
sions are  tied  to  the  student  assistance 
provisions.  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  institutional  aid 
will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  receiving  a  basic  grant. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  funds  will  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  student  assistance  received  by 
students  in  that  institution.  The  institu- 
tional assistance  is  for  graduate  stu- 
dents and  Is  greater  for  the  smaller 
school  than  for  the  larger  one.  However, 
we  do  recognize  the  work  being  done  by 
graduate  schools,  and  a  per-caplta  allow- 
ance is  provided  for  them. 

The  conference  report  contains  in  title 
IX  an  amendment  which  would  bar  dis- 
crimination by  sex  In  higher  education. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  provision,  and  was 
easily  accepted  by  the  conference.  Some 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  language.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Julian  H.  Levi  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  which  raises  some 
interesting  questions,  which  have  been 
discussed  In  a  letter  to  me  from  Senator 
Bayh.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
these  letters  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  obJectlcD,  the  letters 
woe  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscono, 
as  follows: 

Turn  UinvnsiTT  or  Obicmo,  th> 

Division  of  thx  Sociai.  Scixmccs, 

Chicago.  lU.,  March  22.  1972. 

BeiUttOr  ClAIBOKNK  Peli.. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Senate  OJp.ce  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

De&k  Senator  Peli.:  A  number  of  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  have  considered 
a  number  of  polnta  regarding  the  Bayh 
Amendment. 

WhUe  the  major  thrust  of  the  Amendment 
qpealcs  of  admissions  to  educational  institu- 
tions, the  leg^lslative  history  makes  clear  that 
faculty  selection  and  appointment  are  In- 
tended to  be  covered.  It  is  here  that  we  see 
particular  problems. 

This  is  always  a  temptation  in  these  mat- 
ters for  the  examining  agents  to  turn  to  a 
statistical  report  and  then,  purely  on  the 
basis  of  percentages,  to  thrust  the  burden 
upon  the  institution.  This  has  resulted  in 
some  places  responding  somewhat  aMn  to 
the  reasoning  in  the  busing  cases,  that  past 
discrepancies  now  Justify  reverse  discrimi- 
nation. Thus,  some  of  us  are  now  in  receipt 
of  letters  from  other  institutions  asking 
not  that  we  suggest  candidates  for  faculty 
appointment  without  discrimination,  but  ra- 
ther confining  the  Inquiry  to  either  women 
or  Blacks. 

As  you  know,  the  selection  of  faculty  has 
more  to  do  with  the  excellence  and  future 
direction  of  a  university  than  anything  else. 
These  decisions  have  to  be  made  upon  merit, 
as  well  as  the  future  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment— probable  retirements,  vacancies  and 
strengths.  This  leads  to  four  points: 

1.  In  recruitment  of  faculty  a  reasonable, 
good  faith  search  should  suffice— otherwise, 
the  costs  and  the  burden  can  get  completely 
out  of  hand. 

2.  There  ought  to  be  speciflc  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  Institution  to  make  a  merit 
judgment. 

3.  The  Amendment  ought  not  justify  the 
development  of  quotas,  percentages,  etc. 

4.  On  looking  at  Section  1003,  In  con- 
trast to  Section  1002,  we  do  not  understand 
whether  taking  judicial  review  will  postpone 
action  or  not.  The  consequence  of  a  cut-off 
of  Ptederal  support  is  so  grievous  and  divi- 
sive between  departments  of  the  university 
that  we  would  hope  that  full  rights  of  Judi- 
cial review  and  stay  would  be  fully  recog- 
nized. 

FlnaUy,  would  Section  2000e  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  ^ply  to  these  problems? 

May  we  add  the  obvious — these  suggestions 
are  not  made  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Bayh  Amendment.  We  appreciate  that 
the  problems  are  difficult  and  that  past  his- 
tory leaves  a  heavy  burden  to  be  corrected. 
We  are  further  convinced,  however,  that  no 
one  wishes  for  one  moment  to  Impede  the 
efforts  of  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country  in  their  search  for  excellence. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Julian  H.  Levi. 

VS.  Senate, 

COMmTTEB  on  the  JtTDIClAHT, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  18, 1972. 
Hon.  Claiboknx  Peix. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Claiborne:  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  the  questions  raised  by  Julian  H.  Levi  and 
his  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
concerning  my  sex-discrimination  amend- 
ment to  the  higher  education  bUl. 

As  you  know,  the  Hoiise  attached  a  floor 
amendment  specifying  that  the  legl&latk«i 


would  not  require  q>eclfic  quotas.  I  did  not 
include  such  a  provision  as  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  because  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment already  states  clearly  that  no  person, 
male  or  female,  shall  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination. The  language  of  my  amendment 
does  not  require  reverse  discrimination.  It 
only  requires  that  each  individual  be  Judged 
on  merit,  without  regard  to  sex. 

Of  course  my  sunendment  does  not  pre- 
clude a  decision  by  enforcing  agencies  to  use 
comparistHis  between  female  and  male  ad- 
missions or  hiring  rates  as  one  Indication  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. Indeed.  Mrs.  Oreen  speclflcaUy  ad- 
dressed this  question  during  the  1970  hear- 
ings held  by  her  l^ieclal  Subcommittee  on 
Education:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  her  statement 
for  your  reference.  It  is  helpful  to  remember 
that  the  provisions  of  my  amendment  in 
question  are  paraUel  to  those  found  In  the 
1064  ClvU  Rights  Act.  Since  1964.  there  has 
been  ample  opportunity  to  establish  enforce- 
ment procedure  with  respect  to  dlscrlmtaa- 
tlon  on  the  basis  of  race;  enforcement  of  my 
amendment  wlU  draw  heavily  on  these  prec- 
edents. 

As  to  Judicial  review,  the  amendment  spe- 
cifically provides  that  review  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  7  of  Title  6. 
United  States  Code.  Section  705  of  that 
Ch^ter  provides  that  when  an  agency  finds 
that  Justice  so  requires,  either  may  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  agency  action. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Levi's  final  question. 
Title  Vn  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  92-261.  would  certainly  ap- 
ply to  employment  of  individuals  by  a  uni- 
versity. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  respond  to  Mr.  Levi's  questions.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  significant  Impact  which 
these  considerations  can  have  on  our  univer- 
sities. 

Sincerely, 

Birch  Bath. 

Statement  op  Mrs.  Green 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Norrls. 

I  think  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  con- 
tained In  the  two  paragraphs  on  page  6  of 
your  statement,  which  point  out  that  in 
many  places  women  are  required  to  have  a 
higher  grade  point  average  and  greater  abil- 
ity, but  in  terms  of  minority  groups  we  low- 
er the  admission  standards  in  order  to  have 
more  numerically.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  criteria,  in  fact  the  major  criterion, 
that  has  been  used  by  the  Enforcement  Di- 
vision of  ClvU  Rights  Is  that  the  absence 
of  a  black,  for  example.  Is  proof  In  and  of 
Itself  of  discrimination,  or  the  absence  of 
a  certain  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites,  or  whites 
to  black.  Is  In  and  of  Itself  proof  of  dis- 
crimination. 

I  have  letters  in  my  lUes,  and  there  are 
innumerable  documents  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  shown  the  absence  of  Ne- 
groes in  a  classroom  to  be  in  and  of  Itself 
proof  of  discrimination.  The  absence  of  a 
certain  ratio  of  ethnic  minorities  among 
employees  of  an  industrial  plant  or  of  a 
bank  or  construction  firm  has  confirmed  dis- 
crimination and  the  Enforcement  Division  on 
Civil  Rights  has  so  rvUed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  same  criteria  should 
be  used  insofar  as  women  are  concerned.  If 
the  criterion  is  logical  in  one  place,  it  ought 
to  be  in  another.  If  the  percentage  of  women 
In  a  medical  school  Is  much  lower,  then  It 
seems  to  me  the  same  criteria  should  be 
applied  as  In  Judging  minority  groups. 

Of  course,  this  Is  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  to  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act,  because  now  colleges  and 
universities,  or  any  schools  that  the  Federal 
Government  supports,  are  perfectly  free  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  whenever 
they  want  to,  and  nothing  can  be  done  about 
It. 
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I  would  invite  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  group  here  today  to  work  on 
a  rewording  of  that  amendment  ao  we  do 
not  run  Into  the  problem  of  this  provision 
being  applied  to  all-male  schools  or  all-fe- 
male schools.  If  this  were  the  case  there 
would  be  tremendous  opposition  by  those 
who  still  hold  the  view  there  is  a  Justifica- 
tion for  an  all-boys'  or  all-g^la'  school. 

I  must  say  I  have  not  completely  resolved 
this  in  my  own  mind.  But  in  those  schools 
where  they  do  admit  t>oth  men  and  women 
or  both  boys  and  girls,  then  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  (m  end  to  discrimination,  and 
the  same  criteria  should  be  applied  against 
such  discrimination  as  we  do  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  creed  or  race  or 
nationality. 

I  speak  for  women  who  are  interested  and 
becoming  more  vocal  and  more  militant.  I 
welcome  that,  because  I  guess  it  is  the  only 
way  we  can  persuade  a  world  which  is  run  by 
men  of  the  injustices  that  are  occurring  and 
the  brain  power  and  energies  lost  to  the 
Nation  through  the  consistent  and  system- 
atic discrimination  against  girls. 

I  cited  a  few  minutes  ago  the  apprentice- 
ship program.  I  Just  do  not  understand  how 
the  Congress,  which  has  been  concerned 
about  minority  groups  not  being  in  the  ap- 
prenticeship program,  can  let  year  after  year 
go  by  with  only  token  participation  by 
girls. 

We  have  a  Conservation  Corps  proposed. 
It  was  originally  designed  for  boys  only. 
We  finally  got  the  law  changed  so  girls 
would  be  Included.  But  we  do  not  see  the 
establishment  of  a  quota,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  predict  if  there  are  any  girls  in 
it,  it  will  be  token  representation  only. 

So,  we  systematically  discriminate  against 
girls  or  women  in  every  field,  whether  it  be 
in  apprenticeship  and  Job  Corps  training  or 
in  graduate  study  at  our  greatest  colleges 
and  xiniversltles. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  to  put  It 
succinctly,  we  must  be  sure  that  this 
type  of  amendment  is  not  used  to  estab- 
Ush  quotas  for  sex,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups.  In  the  past,  quotas  have  been 
used  to  bar  admissions  at  some  of  the 
better  schools  of  our  coimtry.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  them  reinstituted  in  the 
name  of  fairness. 

Still  seeking  to  support  innovation,  S. 
659  contains,  in  title  m  and  other  titles, 
what  is  in  effect  a  complete  restructui-- 
ing  of  the  Federal  education  bureauc- 
racy. The  bill  establishes  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Education  Division  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
Education.  Within  the  Education  Di- 
vision there  are  two  agencies:  the  Office 
of  Education  headed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  headed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute.  The  National 
Institute  of  Education  is  also  imder  the 
governance  of  the  National  Council  on 
Education  Research,  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  setting  gen- 
eral policy  for  the  Institute.  That  Na- 
tional Council  also  has  an  advisory  func- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  Mith  respect  to 
education. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  newly 
established  Assistant  Secretary  have 
any  administrative  responsibilities  ex- 
cept for  those  related  to  the  emer- 
gency schoool  assistance  program.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  education 
programs  continues  to  be  vested  in  the 


Commissioner  of  Education.  Nor  is  there 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees to  elevate  any  responsibilities  now 
carried  on  in  the  Office  of  Education  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  this  structure,  the  con- 
ference report  takes  a  major  step  toward 
legislating  the  internal  structure  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  There  is  established 
a  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education  and  a  biveau-level  Office  of 
Indian  Educaticm.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes a  unit  for  coordinating  commu- 
nity college  programs.  As  manager  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  wi£h 
to  make  clear  that  the  community  col- 
lege imlt  is  not  intended  to  be  part  of 
either  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
or  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education.  Indeed,  it  could  not  have 
been  placed  in  either,  since  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  imit  is  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  both  bureaus  as  they  relate 
to  community  colleges. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Congress 
has  departed  from  its  past  policy  against 
legislating  the  internal  organization  of 
the  Office  of  Education.  We  have  done 
this  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance,  but 
are  convinced  that  it  had  to  be  done  if 
there  is  to  be  stability  within  the  Office. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  given  due  warning  of 
the  possibility  of  changing  policy  on  this 
matter  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  our  last 
major  bill,  the  1970  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  amendments.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  action  will  bring  about 
such  stability  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  future  action  of  this  type 
will  not  be  needed. 

The  third  major  portion  of  the  biU 
is  f  oimd  in  titles  vn  and  vm,  the  con- 
troversial emergency  school  aid  and  bus- 
ing amendments.  These  titles  grow  out 
of  S.  1557,  a  bill  enacted  by  the  Senate 
on  April  26,  1971,  and  certain  actions 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  it  passed  its  version  of  the  higher 
education  bill.  The  two  bills  pertaining 
to  emergency  school  aid,  while  seemingly 
different  on  their  face,  were  quite  easy 
to  bring  together  in  conference,  for  a 
close  study  of  them  indicated  that  while 
the  House  bill  mainly  sought  to  assist 
those  school  systems  presently  desegre- 
gating, the  Senate  provision  dovetailed 
those  efforts  with  assistance  to  school 
districts  voluntarily  attempting  to  meet 
the  problems  of  desegregation.  There- 
fore, as  you  study  the  conference  report, 
you  will  see  in  many  cases  that  pro- 
visions from  both  bills  are  included. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  2- 
year,  $2  billion  measure.  It  will  assist 
desegregating  school  districts  and  pro- 
vide assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  wish  to  meet  desegrega- 
tion problems.  It  continues  the  author- 
ization for  educational  television  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  biU.  In  addition, 
while  I  regret  that  it  deletes  the  manda- 
tory requirement  for  education  parks,  it 
does  make  provision  for  the  optional 
building  of  an  education  park  as  part  of 
the  program  for  metropolitan  areas. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
has  been  brought  back  unchanged  in 


spite  of  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  Indeed,  to  assuage  the  House, 
we  also  included  their  version  of  the 
Stennis  amendment.  Some  would  ask 
why  we  did  this.  In  answer,  the  House 
amendment  covered  only  the  emergency 
school  aid  provision  itself,  while  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  covered  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  section  182  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1966.  Here  we  have 
the  agreeable  option  of  taking  one  pro- 
vision from  each  bill  to  accomplish  the 
same  end.  The  action  of  the  conferees  in 
no  way  weakens  or  expcmds  the  language 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  Public 
Law  91-230. 

The  conferees  struggled  long  and  hard 
over  the  so-called  busing  amendments. 
The  conference  report  adopts  verbatim 
the  Broomfleld  amendment,  except  that 
the  duration  of  the  amendment  is  limited 
to  January  1,  1974.  During  conference 
discussion,  there  was  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Broomfleld  language. 
Here  I  would  say  that  a  literal  reading  of 
the  language  by  a  nonlawyer  would  in- 
dicate that  if  a  local  educational  agency 
is  under  an  appealable  order  to  trans- 
port students  to  achieve  racial  balance, 
that  local  educational  agency  can  receive 
a  stay  of  that  order  whether  it  has  bwn 
implemented  or  not.  I  expect  that  today's 
debate  will  bring  disagreement  from 
those  who  have  more  of  a  legal  back- 
groimd  on  this  subject  than  I.  However, 
I  would  say  that  the  Senate  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  enacting  frivolous  language,  and 
those  who  interpret  our  work  as  a  sham 
and  a  fraud  do  injustice  to  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

My  remarks,  Mr.  President,  cover  the 
main  thrusts  of  the  conference  report. 
Other  Senators,  I  am  sure,  will  wish  to 
take  note  of  specific  portions.  The  Senate 
should  accept  this  conference  report  with 
alacrity.  We  have  in  effect  brought  back 
the  Senate  bill.  The  basic  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  higher  education  provisions 
has  been  adopted.  Many  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  are  in- 
cluded in  this  conference  report,  such  as 
community  colleges,  emergency  institu- 
tional aid,  Indian  education.  State  schol- 
arships, and  a  new  section  on  State  post- 
secondary  education  commissions. 

Unfortunately  however,  when  the  vote 
in  the  Senate  takes  place,  it  will  not  re- 
volve around  the  education  portion  of  the 
bill,  but  all  too  likely  will  be  focused  on 
the  busing  question.  Here,  I  believe,  the 
Senate  can  also  accept  what  the  confer- 
ence report  returned.  The  language  we 
have  brought  back  is  much  stronger  than 
the  original  provision.  The  Mansfield- 
Scott  amendment  remains.  We  have  in 
effect  added  a  moratorium  on  intradis- 
trict  transportation  for  18  months,  as  op- 
posed to  the  previous  Senate  moratorium 
on  interdistrlct  transportation  for  a  year. 

The  measure  will  perhaps  not  satisfy 
all  In  the  Senate,  but  it  should  be  satis- 
factory, and  I  would  hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  plead 
with  the  Senate  to  accept  this  confer- 
ence report.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years' 
work  by  many  people.  One  newspaper  re- 
cently called  it  the  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  may  come  out  of  this 
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Congress.  Others  have  called  it  the  most 
important  higher  education  measure 
since  the  Land-Grant  College  Act.  It  is 
truly  a  landmark  bill,  for  from  the  time 
it  becomes  law,  it  will  assure  all  young- 
sters in  our  Nation  the  right  of  some 
form  of  postsecondary  education.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  wealth  of  our 
Nation  lies  in  the  education  of  its  citi- 
zens. This  bill  would  invest  much  in  that 
citizenry.  It  could  perhaps  even  signsd  a 
change  in  our  national  priorities,  which 
up  imtil  now  has  meant  value  on  hard- 
ware rather  than  people.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  conference  report  on 
S.659. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  plead 
with  my  colleagues,  both  those  on  the  left 
and  on  the  ric^t,  the  liberals  and  the  con- 
servatives, to  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port. If  they  were  to  make  an  unholy 
alliance  together,  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion whether  the  bill  would  be  simk.  And, 
if  it  were  sunk,  in  the  end  the  higher  edu- 
cation innovations  in  a  major  bill  of  this 
sort  would  be  lost  for  a  substantial  period 
of  years. 

I  hope  that  while  my  colleagues  recog- 
nize that  parts  of  this  measure  may  be 
hard  for  them  to  swallow,  will  be  able  to 
swallow  those  parts  that  they  do  not  like 
in  order  to  enact  into  law  the  very  good 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

PKIVIUEOE  OP  THE  FLOOB 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  privilege  of  the  floor  be 
granted  to  the  following  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  in  addition  to 
the  allocated  slots,  during  the  debate 
on  the  conference  report:  Stephen  J. 
Wexler,  Richard  D.  Smith.  Roy  Millen- 
son,  Nik  Edes,  and  Dan  Moyle. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORXnC  CAU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  xmanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Backing  Seen  for  Higher 
Education  Bill,"  written  by  Carol  J. 
Yoimg  and  published  in  today's  Provi- 
dence Jom-nal,  and  an  article  entitled 
"Conferees  Extend  Bus  Curbs:  Back 
Pell  on  School  Aid,"  written  by  Douglas 
C.  Wilson  and  published  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  of  May  18,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Providence  Journal,  May  33, 1972] 

Backing  Sben  fob  Higreb  Edxtcation  Bill 

(By  Carol  J.  Toung) 

The  higher  education  aid  bill  reported  out 
of  a  House-Senate  conference  c(»imiittee  last 
week  after  two  months  of  deliberations  will 
have  the  reluctant  support  of  several  national 
higher  education  organlzaticMis,  it  was  dis- 
closed here  yesterday. 

A  key  element  in  the  conference  bill  is  a 
new  kind  of  "basic  opportunity  grant"  for 
students — an  aid  scheme  developed  by  Sen. 
Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
education  subcommittee. 

Almost  all  of  the  major  national  higher 
education  groups  originally  refused  to  sup- 
port Senator  PeU's  direct  student  aid  ap- 
proach and  favored  instesid  the  alternative 
prcq>osal  of  direct  Institutional  aid  as  con- 
tained in  the  Hoxise  version  of  the  omnibus 
higher  education  bill.  .  .  .  Survival  of  the 
student  aid  plan  in  conference  is  considered 
a  major  victory  for  Mr.  Pell. 

John  P.  Morse,  director  of  federal  relations 
for  the  American  CouncU  on  Education 
(ACE) ,  told  a  group  meeting  at  the  Biltmore 
Hot!el  yesterday  afternoon  that  the  ACE  lead- 
ership has  rieclded  within  the  last  couple  of 
days  that  it  has  "no  choice"  but  to  support 
the  results  of  the  House-Senate  conference. 

This  action  is  being  taken,  he  added,  in 
spite  of  a  recent  meeting  with  Senator  PeU'a 
counterpart  m  the  House,  Rep.  Edith  Green, 
D-Ore.,  in  which  she  suggested  that  ACE  and 
other  national  organizations  oppose  the  con- 
ference bill.  It  was  Mrs.  Green  who  fought 
hard  to  get  approval  for  the  institutional  aid 
concept  favored  by  moet  higher  education 
leaders. 

"Arent  we  selling  her  (Mrs.  Green)  down 
the  river?"   one   meml>er  of  the   audience 

"The  gentle  lady  from  Oregon  woidd  say, 
yes,  we  are,"  Mr.  Morse  responded. 

But,  it  seemed  wiser  to  start  off  with 
"something"  and  hope  to  Improve  it  later 
than  to  argue  for  its  defeat  and  start  over, 
he  explained. 

He  said  he  knew  of  several  other  organiza- 
tions, including  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
which  also  are  f  aUlng  in  line  behind  the  con- 
ference measwe. 

Senator  Pell  has  been  openly  critical  of  the 
national  higher  education  lobby  for  its  re- 
sistance to  his  student  aid  plan. 

Mr.  Morse  was  the  luncheon  speaker  at  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors, the  men  and  women  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  red  tape  tied  to 
the  new  legislation  if  it  meets  with  Congres- 
sional approval. 

About  225  representatives  from  colleges  and 
universities  in  several  eastern  states  are  at- 
tending the  meeting  which  began  Sunday 
and  ends  after  a  business  session  today. 

Senator  Pell  made  a  last-minute  appear- 
ance at  the  meeting  Sunday  night.  He  out- 
lined the  key  elements  of  the  massive  bill  and 
responded  to  questions.  He  reportedly  won 
support  for  his  concept  from  some  financial 
aid  officers  during  an  informal  social  gather- 
ing later  that  evening. 

Under  the  Pell  aid  plan,  students  admitted 
to  college  and  occupational  schools  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  up  to  H,400  a  year  in  basic 
grants  "minus  the  amount  his  or  her  family 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute." 

The  grant  would  be  figured  out  on  a  com- 
plicated formula  adjusted  to  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available,  family  Income, 
and  a  variety  of  other  factors. 

A  certain  amount  of  institutional  aid  will 
follow  those  students  who  already  receive 
federal  aid  under  existing  programs  or  who 
qualify  for  the  basic  grants.  But  the  amounts 
would  be  considerably  lower  than  the  per- 
student  institutional  aid  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Green  and  her  House  education  committee. 


Senator  Pell  repeatedly  has  characterized 
the  basic  opportunity  grant  approach  as 
"landmark  legislation"  which  establishes  for 
the  first  tune  "the  right  to  a  post-secondary 
education  for  all  our  nation's  citizens." 

Although  Mr.  Morse  did  not  refer  directly 
to  Senator  PeU's  conunents  about  the  con- 
cept, he  did  say  that  there  has  been  an 
"enormous  amount  of  rhetoric"  surrounding 
the  basic  grant  plan. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  grants  will  be  backed  up  with  an 
adequate  appropriation,  he  said,  appro- 
priation, he  said.  Without  adequate  funding, 
"we're  in  a  worse  credibility  gap  than  we've 
ever  been  in  before,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Morse  urged  the  financial  aid  officers 
at  the  meeting  to  analyze  the  bill  carefully 
in  an  attempt  to  come  up  with  a  lump  sum 
necessary  to  make  the  grant  approach  work. 
Nobody  knows  at  this  point  how  much  money 
Is  needed  as  a  minimum,  he  said.  But,  he  cau- 
tioned, if  the  fvmding  turns  out  to  be  too 
low,  the  grants  will  be  distributed  in  "dribe 
and  drabs  all  over  the  country"  and  it  will 
have  been  better  to  have  none  at  aU. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  PeU  plan  for  direct 
aid  to  students  drew  strong  support  from  Dr. 
Harry  P.  Evarts,  president  of  Bryant  College. 

Dr.  Evarts  said  the  aid-to  student  approach 
"allows  a  student  to  make  the  choice  of  col- 
leges himself  ...  to  buy  what  he  wants  to 
buy."  In  addition,  he  said,  institutional  aid 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  subeidizlng  for 
a  while  longer  those  colleges  which  shouldn't 
survive. 

Dr.  Evarts  was  a  member  of  a  panel  in 
which  college  presidents  were  asked  to  dis- 
cuss what  they  thought  the  role  of  financial 
aid  should  be  at  their  institutions. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Kauffman,  president  of  Rhode 
Island  CoUege,  emphasized  that  the  office 
which  doles  out  the  loans,  grants,  scholar- 
ships and  wtM-k-study  money,  should  be  made 
an  Integral  part  of  the  entire  student  per- 
sonnel function  of  an  institution.  The  stu- 
dent who  needs  money  or  must  work  might 
also  need  some  good  counseling,  he  said. 

Jack  P.  Hudnall,  president  ol  Bristol  Com- 
munity College,  Pall  River,  sold  the  financial 
aid  administrator  should  play  a  key  role  in 
seeing  that  college  priorities  are  carried  out 
If  a  college  has  a  commitment  to  serve  adults, 
part-time  students,  high  risk  studenU,  dis- 
advantaged student  and  other  categories, 
then  the  aid  should  be  distributed  to  make 
sure  the  enroUment  reflects  theee  goals,  he 
said. 

(Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  May  18,  1972) 

Conferees  Exteito  Bus  Ctjbbs;  Back  Pell  on 

School  Aid 

(By  Douglas  C.  Wilson) 

Washington. — Senate  and  House  conferees 
agreed  yesterday  on  an  aid-to-hlgher-educa- 
tion  bill  that  includes  a  compromise  antibus- 
ing  proposal  and  an  unprecedented  program 
of  federal  grants  for  students. 

Agreement  on  the  student  assistance  plan 
was  a  victory  for  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  education  subcommittee, 
who  devised  the  program. 

Mr.  PeU  also  ended  a  conference  deadlock 
on  the  busing  controversy  by  agreeing  to  im- 
pose a  moratorium  on  busing  for  an  extra  six 
mouths. 

Thus,  in  its  final  form,  the  conference  bill 
would  halt  implementation  of  court-ordered 
busing  for  a  period  of  18  months,  until  Jan. 
1,  1974. 

President  Nixon  called  earlier  this  year  for 
a  12-month  busing  moratorium. 

Agreement  on  the  19-bUlion-dollar  educa- 
tion package  came  at  6:15  a.m.  yesterday 
after  an  all-night  work  session  that  ended 
two  months  of  meetings  to  work  out  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  measure. 

The  most  controversial  differences  Involved 
the  busing  issue,  with  the  House  bill  earn,  Ing 
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antibuslng  provlsloiu  th«t  mm  much  strang- 
er than  those  paased  by  th«  Senate. 

The  compromlae  bni  now  face*  obataclea  to 
final  passage  In  the  House,  when  antUnising 
forces  may  complain  that  It  Is  too  weak,  and 
in  the  Senate,  where  cItU  rights  advocates 
may  say  Its  prohibitions  on  busing  are  too 
strong. 

It  is  expected  that  majorities  in  both 
Houses  will  accept  the  measure,  however. 

The  conferees  weakened  the  House  provi- 
sions agalxtst  busing  by  dropping  a  House 
amendment  that  would  have  impoeed  an  out- 
right ban  against  the  use  of  any  federal  fxinds 
to  support  busing  for  school  desegregation. 

They  accepted.  Instead,  a  milder  Senate 
version  that  would  allow  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  snpptort  busing  Onan- 
cially  If  school  officials  ask  for  the  money. 
Under  this  provision,  which  was  part  of  the 
Senate's  so-called  Scott-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment, federal  spending  for  busing  would  be 
prohibited  only  when  the  time  or  distance  of 
the  busing  "Is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health 
of  the  children  or  significantly  Impinge  on 
the  educational  process,"  or  when  the  busing 
would  mean  sending  a  child  away  from  a  good 
school  to  an  Inferior  school. 

But  the  Senate  side  yielded  to  the  House 
position  on  another  antibuslng  provision,  ac- 
cepting. In  essence,  a  House  amendment  that 
would  not  allow  any  court-ordered  busing  to 
take  effect  until  all  court  appeals  of  the  order 
had  been  exhausted. 

The  conferees  accepted  this  In  the  form  of 
a  moratorium  by  Imposing  the  18-month 
Umlt  on  its  effect. 

The  Senate  conferees  yielded  to  the 
stronger  House  position,  slowly  and  reluct- 
antly. First  the  senators,  including  Mr.  Pell, 
were  willing  to  accept  only  a  three-month 
moratorium. 

PEU.   BREAKS   DEADLOCK 

By  3  ajn.  yesterday  the  House  conferees 
were  holding  the  line  for  an  18 -month  sus- 
pension and  the  Senate  conferees  had  agreed 
to  a  moratorium  as  long  as  12  months.  Neither 
side  would  yield  further,  and  the  conference 
was  deadlocked. 

Mr.  Pell  finally  broj^e  the  deadlock  by  agree- 
ing to  g:o  for  the  l^month  proposal  and  by 
helping  Sen.  Peter  H.  Dominick,  R-Colo.,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  his  subcommit- 
tee, to  roiuid  up  supporting  votes  frmn  two 
senators  who  were  sleeping  at  home. 

The  tie-breaking  senators  they  roused  at  3 
a.m.  were  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  D-N.J., 
and  Richard  S.  Sch walker,  R-Pa. 

:Mr.  Pell  said  yesterday  that  he  "had  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  The  House  had  already 
given  a  great  deal.  As  chairman  I  had  to  get 
through  a  bill  that's  acceptable  to  the  House." 

Noting  strong  opposition  to  the  18-month 
plan  by  such  senators  as  Edn-ard  M.  B>nnedy, 
D-Mass.,  and  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  Mr. 
Pell  said,  "I  guess  on  this  issue  their  en- 
thusiasm for  busing  Is  greater  than  mine." 

Throtighout  the  debate  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  Mr.  Pell  has  regarded  the  land- 
mark new  assistance  programs  as  its  most 
Important  provisions. 

OIANTS   rOR   mZDT   STVOEMTS 

Under  the  Pell  student -grant  program, 
needy  students  who  qualify  for  college  or 
occupational  schools  after  high  school  could 
receive  up  to  91,400  a  year  tn  federal  assist- 
ance grants,  "minus  the  amount  his  or  her 
family  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute." 

The  grant  would  be  figured  out  on  a  com- 
plicated formula  adjusted  to  the  total  of 
funds  available,  family  Income,  the  number 
of  college-age  children  In  the  family,  etc.  No 
stipend  could  amount  to  more  than  half  the 
student's  college  costs. 

Mr.  Pell  said  the  overall  cost  of  the  student 
aid  program  would  be  about  860  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 


He  has  deacrlbed  the  ptan  ae  one  whldi 
would  establlab  "the  right  to  a  poet-eeooodaiy 
education  for  all  of  our  nation's  citizens.  This 
is  the  first  bill  which  clearly  states  that  the 
United  States  has  a  respotielbttlty  to  innvlde 
some  form  of  poet-eeeondary  education  to  an 
students.** 

Acceptance  of  the  plan  was  a  clear  vic- 
tory for  Mr.  Pell's  Senate  proposals  over 
alternatives  voted  by  the  TBaoao. 

The  original  House  measure  did  not  give 
direct  grants  to  students.  It  simply  would 
have  continued  the  Educatl(Mial  Opportunity 
Orant  program,  a  smaller  program  distrib- 
uted through  the  states  and  then  through 
the  c<Mleges  and  the  universities. 

CONTBOVESSIAI.  HOtTSX  PLAN 

And  instead  of  creating  a  new  program  of 
student  aid,  the  House  bill  would  have 
launched  a  controversial  new  program  of  in- 
stitutional aid  to  support  private  and  re- 
ligious as  well  as  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  aid  would  have  had  few  strings 
attached,  and  some  observers  felt  it  might 
violate  the  constltutionaa  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

The  conference  bill  does  provide  federal 
aid  to  colleges  and  universities  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  first  time.  This  and  other  Inno- 
vations In  the  bill  prmnpted  one  conferee, 
Bep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind..  to  call  It  "the 
most  Important  higher  education  bill  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  college  land 
grant  bill." 

Rather  than  using  the  House  approach  to 
aiding  Institutions,  however,  the  conference 
blU  Is  hinged  nK>re  on  the  approach  used  In 
Mr.  Pdl's  Senate  bill:  It  would  allocate  aid 
to  the  colleges  on  the  basis  of  their  federally- 
financed  student  enrollment. 

One  asset  of  this  approach  is  that  it  Is  lesa 
vulnerable  to  a  constitutional  challenge, 
since  the  support  Is  given  simply  to  help  col- 
leges meet  the  cost  of  educating  students 
supported  by  the  government. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  erf  aquOTum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC?ER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimoos  coasent  that  the  oorder  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
submitted  Senate  Resolution  303  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Submission 
of  a  Resolution.) 


SENATOR  SCJOTT'S  LEGISLATIVE 
RECORD  ON  BEHALF  OP  AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  after 
several  years  of  an  extremely  frustrat- 
ing economic  slump,  the  economy  shows 
encouraging  signs  of  growth.  The  num- 
ber of  Jobs  has  increased,  business  in- 
vestment has  been  stimulated,  and  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance of  paymmts. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  economic 
growth  is  a  strcmg,  viable  business  secUv. 
More  business  means  more  jobs,  higher 
salaries  and  wages,  and  a  more  stable 
future.  Congress  has  hdped  sustain  this 
growth  through  the  enactmoit  of  certain 
tax  incentives,  for  example,  which  en- 


able businesses  to  invest  In  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Ttoa  disUnsnished  senior  Senator  from 
Pemiaylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  is  a  friend  of 
the  businessman  and  his  record  proves 
It.  I  am  sure  that  othfers  in  this  Chamber 
share  my  admiration  of  the  legislative 
and  voting  record  of  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  seeking  to  promote  the 
interests  of  American  business.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
legislative  activities  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

OKD. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  legis- 
lative and  voting  record  was  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ComRBCS  AND  INDOSIKT 
THE  SSD  CONOaSSS 

Legialation 

S.  646 — ^To  provide  for  the  creatlrai  of  a 
limited  copyrliBibt  In  sound  recordings  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  against  unauthor- 
ized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  record- 
ings. 

S.  647 — To  i»ovlde  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  tiaed  In  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  Inter- 
national conventions. 

S.  1467 — To  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales  below 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competi- 
tion or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

8.  1729.  To  supply  general  service  freight 
cars  to  meet  the  needs  of  oominerce.  users, 
shippers,  national  defense,  and  the  consum- 
ing public. 

S.  2365 — ^To  provide  for  orderly  trade  In 
Iron  and  steel  products. 

S.  3232 — ^To  provide  more  effective  means 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  in  emer- 
gency disputes  Involving  the  transportation 
Industry. 

Votes 

Voted  to  allow  a  greater  expansion  of  ex- 
port trade  for  the  United  States. 

Voted  for  amendment  requiring  approval 
of  Congress  prior  to  the  Instituting  Ot  wage 
and  price  controls  by  the  President. 

Recorded  in  favcHr  of  an  amendment  to 
provide  a  10  per  cent  investment  tax  credit 
to  Industries  creating  new  Jobs  In  rural 
areas  and  In  certain  cities  with  6  per  cent  or 
more  unemployment. 

THS    9 1ST    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  766— Unfair  Competition  Act  of  1969— 
to  provide  for  registration  and  protection  of 
trademarks,  etc. 

S.  864 — Orderly  Trade  Expansion  Act — to 
authorize  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  etc. 

S.  1164 — ^Iron  Ore.  and  Iron  and  Steel  Or- 
derly Ttade  Act  to  limit  the  amount  of  iron 
ore,  pig  iron  and  steel  mill  products  which 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  by 
giving  the  President  authority  to  negotiate 
agreements  establishing  import  quotas. 

S.  2143 — ^To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop  a  national  travel  pol- 
icy, to  encourage  and  Improve  domestic  travel 
facilities,  and  to  coordinate  and  act  as  the 
Federal  Government's  liaison  with  State  and 
private  tourist  organizations.  Provides  fvmds 
for  new  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

8.  3615 — ^To  provide  for  orderly  trade  in 
textile  articles,  designed  to  provide  relief  for 
the  American  textile  Industry  from  ruinous 
threat  of  foreign  imports. 

8. 3723 — ^To  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  tex- 
tUe  articles  and  articles  of  Leather  Footwear. 
Votes 

Voted  against  the  nomination  of  Carl  J. 
OUbert  to  be  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  because  of  bis  total  commit- 
ment to  free  trade  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  our  hard-pressed  domestic  Industries, 
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Voted  to  authorise  the  President  to  Im- 
pose tariffs,  and  other  Import  restrictionB  as 
be  deems  necessary,  and  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  reciprocate  when  other  coimtrles  re- 
move import  quotas  on  U.8.  goods. 

Voted  for  Newspi^Mr  Preservation  Act,  to 
exen«)t  Joint  newspaper  operating  arrange- 
ments from  any  antitrust  law  if  only  one  of 
the  newsp(4>ers  involved  Is  a  flmanclally 
sound  publication. 

Voted  for  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  to  permit  banks  to  en- 
gage In  certain  non-banking,  but  related 
activities. 

Voted  for  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  greater  protection 
for  customers  of  registered  brokers  and  deal- 
ers and  members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes. 

Voted  for  temporary  prohibition  of  railway 
strikes  or  lockouts. 

Voted  for  raUway  labor-management  dis- 
pute— ^imposed  settlements. 

Voted  to  create  an  Independent  preslden- 
tlally  appointed  3 -member  review  commis- 
sion to  adjudicate  contested  enforcement 
cases  under  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970. 

TBZ    eOTH    CONGRBS8 

LegUlatUm 

S.  612 — ^To  regulate  Inqiorts  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  etc. 

8.  1798 — ^To  Impose  quotas  on  importation 
of  various  manmade  or  natiural  articles  of 
textile  fibers. 

S.  3336 — ^TO  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk 
standard  for  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
in  certain  high-risk  areas. 
Votes 

Voted  to  suspend  foreign  aid  to  any  coun- 
try which  seize  or  penalized  a  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  \mtil  that  country  reimbursed  the 
United  States  for  its  payments  to  owners  at 
such  vessels. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  by  122  miUion  the 
authorizations  for  U.S.  Maritime  programs. 

THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

legislation 

S.  949 — ^To  promote  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  finding  of  science  usefully  in 
hands  of  American  enterprise. 

8.  1868 — To  promote  the  expansion  and 
replacement  of  U.S.  nonsubsidlzed  merchant 
and  fishing  fleets. 

8.  2022 — Orderly  Marketing  Act:  to  afford 
foreign  supplying  nations  a  fair  share  of 
the  growth  or  change  in  U.S.  market. 

8. 3680 — To  create  Federal  Maritime  Board- 
Administration. 

Votes 

Voted  to  exempt  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration-financed cooperatives  from 
Federal  Power  Commission  jurisdiction. 

Voted  to  authorize  a  qualified  State  to 
administer  the  safety  standards  contained 
In  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safe- 
ty Act. 

SSTH   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  Res.  30 — ^To  grant  legislative  authority 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

S.  627 — ^To  promote  State  commercial  fish- 
ery research  and  development. 

8.  1773 — ^To  provide  construction  subsidies 
for  merchant  fieete. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1963. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  by  21%  percent  the 
proposed  subsidy  for  fishing  vessel  construc- 
tion. 

Voted  for  the  United  States  Fishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Act. 

87TB  CONGRESS 

legislation 
8.  610— To  establish  an  Office  of  Inter- 
national Travel  aitd  a  Travel  Advisory  Board 
within  the  Commerce  Department. 


8.  862 — ^To  encourage  and  promote  the  ex- 
pansion through  private  enterprise  of  domes- 
tic exports  in  worid  nuurkets. 

8.  1722— To  protect  and  equalize  rights  In 
distribution  of  merchandise  identlfled  by  a 
trade-mark,  brand  or  trade  name. 

Votes 

Voted  to  strengthen  and  pass  the  Com- 
mxinlcations  Satellite  Act  of   1962. 

Voted  to  restore  the  "peril-point"  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  Into  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

Voted  to  provide  for  financial  assistance  to 
firms  and  workers  adversely  affected  by  the 
above  Act. 

Voted  not  to  limit  payments  to  displaced 
workers  In  affected  industries  to  amounts 
they  would  receive  under  regular  State  un- 
employment compensation  programs. 

Voted  to  require  the  President  to  transmit 
to  Congress  a  copy  of  each  trade  agreement 
entered  into,  with  a  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons therefore. 

Voted  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Voted  not  to  cut  by  (14.2  mUlion  funds  for 
ship  construction,  Maritime  Administration. 

SSTH   CONGRESS 

Legialation 

8.  2663 — ^To  provide  for  equalizing  condi- 
tions of  competition  between  domestic  In- 
dustries and  foreign  Industries  with  respect 
to  level  of  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
the  production  of  articles  imported  into  the 
U.S. 

S.  2692 — ^To  provide  for  a  ten  year  program 
of  research,  construction,  etc.,  to  advance 
the  marine  sciences. 

8.  1362 — To  encourage  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction of  conservation  for  coal;  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for 
coal  research. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  a  program  of  assistance 
to  correct  inequities  In  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREsmma  officer,  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act — cre- 
ating a  National  foundation  for  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  and  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education — ^the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  to  para- 
phrase Charles  Dickens: 

This  is  the  best  of  days  and  the  worst  of 
days.  This  Is  the  highest  of  Ideals  and  the 
lowest  of  emotions. 

A  dilemma  faces  each  of  us  today  as  we 
come  to  the  final  decision  on  a  bill  which 


but  for  one  section  is  a  landmark  of  cre- 
ative excellence  In  America's  higher  edu- 
cation. Unfortunately  that  one  small  sec- 
tion erodes  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  18  months.  And  that 
is  like  one  bite  out  of  the  apple.  There 
just  is  not  such  a  reality  as  "once."  What 
to  do?  We  are  offered  an  indivisible  pack- 
age of  excellence  and  muck.  This  is  not 
the  normal  compromise  which  moves 
legislation  through  these  halls  every  day. 
This  compnunise  our  whole  reason  for 
being — as  Senators — as  a  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  how  ironic  it  is  that  in 
the  same  vote  we  are  asked  to  both  fur- 
ther the  educational  and  condemn  the 
constituticmal  future  of  our  children. 

Busing  is  not  the  issue.  I  do  not  know 
anybody  that  claims  it  as  the  answer  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
Some  courts  have  allowed  its  use  as  a 
tool  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  law  stated  that  all  men  are  not  equal. 
The  issue  is  what  portion  of  the  legal 
rights  of  every  American  are  to  be  traded 
for  the  painless  attempt  at  achieving 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  in 
this  country. 

Now,  my  fellow  Americans,  masrbe  giv- 
ing up  a  portion  of  our  constitutional 
rights  does  not  hurt  as  much  as  in- 
creased taxes  or  seeing  customs  shattered 
or  suffering  the  noises  of  despair  hereto- 
fore quarantined,  but,  believe  me,  we 
are  leaving  our  children,  not  just  their's. 
with  a  United  States  that  is  morally  and 
legally  cheaper  than  that  which  our  par- 
ents gave  to  us.  We  have  amassed  wealth 
of  every  kind  to  a  fantastic  degree  in 
this  country.  Within  this  struggUng  Na- 
tion of  100  minorities,  whether  in  an 
ethnic,  occupational,  physical,  religious, 
income  or  color  sense,  most  of  us  have 
made  it.  How,  rather  than  thank  God 
and  Constitution  by  building  a  bigger 
boat,  we  have  opted  to  beat  back  into 
the  water  those  struggling  to  get  aboard. 
This  is  the  point  for  a  Bill  Klem. 
S.  659  is  over  the  line. 
Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  no  on 
the  conference  report,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  sworn  to  "sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States"  to  do  the  same.  Maybe 
that  is  the  greatest  boost  we  can  give  to 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Weicker)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
I  do  this  without  regard  to  my  own  po- 
sition on  this  conference  report,  because 
right  now  I  am  planning  to  vote  against 
it,  but  simply  in  the  interests  of  the  work 
of  the  Senate  and  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  all  those  who  have  an  interest 
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in  this  bill,  which  represmts  probably 
the  most  important  single  higher  educa- 
tion bill  since  the  last  century.  The  trag- 
edy which  will  appear  to  aU,  is  that  It 
represents  such  a  monumental  adiiev- 
ment  in  the  educational  field  and  is  not. 
I  assiire  every  Memtier  of  the  Senate,  to 
be  Ughtly  forgone.  On  the  contrary,  I 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  I  have  to  make  myself,  in  terms 
of  my  legislative  life  and  as  the  ranlEing 
Republican  member  of  the  committee 
which  has  produced  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  conference  report. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  would  all  be 
shattered  without  hope  of  recovery,  in 
my  judgment,  were  we  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference with  these  instructions,  for  then 
this  particular  conference  report  would, 
if  Senator  Grifpin's  motion  were  agreed 
to,  be  made  to  carry  a  load  truly  baclc- 
breaking,  not  only  to  me.  but  it  should 
be  backbreaking  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  anathema  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  terms  of  equal  opportunity  in 
education  which  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  with  what  is  required  by 
the  Griffin  amendment,  wliich  is  of  a 
completely  different  order  of  magnitude. 

I  have  myself — and  I  shall  discuss 
them  in  a  minute — very  grave  doubts. 
Mr.  President,  as  to  the  constitutionality 
or  the  effectiveness  of  the  so-called 
Broomfleld  amendment  tulopted  by  the 
conferees.  But  what  Senator  Griffin 
would  have  us  do  is  adopt  the  House  pro- 
visions as  they  were  passed,  which  would 
not  only  break  the  back  of  transporta- 
tion in  terms  of  busing  for  desegregation, 
but  break  the  back  of  desegregation  in 
every  way  in  this  country,  and  would 
represent  such  a  regression  in  terms  of 
the  law  as  to  really  be  alarming  for  the 
country's  future. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  instructions  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  its  own  con- 
ferees, even  the  House  conferees  were 
compelled  to  recede  in  very  material  ways 
from  the  congeries  of  amendments  which 
they  presented  to  us,  and  which  Senator 
Griffin's  instructions  would  now  require 
us  as  conferees  to  accept. 

I  invite  Senators'  attention  to  the 
whole  of  title  VIII.  It  is  always  very  im- 
portant to  read  the  fine  print.  The  mo- 
tion which  is  before  us  would  require  the 
Senate  conferees  to  acept  the  whole  of 
title  vm,  including  every  provision  in 
it;  and  every  provision  in  it  goes  far  be- 
yond what  the  conferees  adopted.  In 
addition  to  problems  of  unconstitutional- 
ity, there  are  problems  of  just  plain  deep 
injustice  which  would  be  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  these  instructions  to  the 
conferees. 

The  real  problem  for  us  all — and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  solved  by  the  GrIfBn  mo- 
tion— is  that  this  is,  and  I  shall  detail 
that  also,  in  every  other  way  an  admir- 
able bill,  doing  things  which  cry  out  to 
be  done,  in  terms  of  facilitation  of  higher 
education,  in  terms  of  helping  with  the 
desegregation  of  education  at  the  public 
school  and  secondary  school  levels,  in 
terms  of  occupational  education,  in 
terms  of  Indian  education,  and  in  terms 
of  individual  students^  including,  in  all 
fairness,  students  of  minority  groups 


who  suffer  advexBdy  from  the  antibus- 
ing  provisions,  in  giving  them  an  en- 
hanced opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion, where  busing  is  not  in  question  at 
all  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  with  these  provisions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, both  for  those  who  support  the 
conference  report  as  being  what  they 
consider  a  necessary  compromise  of  the 
views  of  the  House  and  those  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  those  who  oppose  the 
conference  report  on  the  ground  that  it 
goes  too  far  in  inhibiting  constitutional 
rights  or  trying  to  inhibit  them,  even  tf 
it  cannot,  with  respect  to  equal  oppor- 
timity  for  education,  the  motion  which 
is  before  us  is  disastrous  and  regressive. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  upon  which  the  Senate 
works  its  will,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
way  to  go.  It  would  just  be  compounding 
all  the  difficulties  which  vre  already  face. 

The  rationale  of  those  who  would  vote 
for  the  conference  report  is  clear.  They 
would  feel  that  the  high  desirability  of 
the  educational  provisions  outweighs  the 
difficulty,  where  the^e  is  validity,  of  the 
so-called  antibusing  provisions.  The 
problem  for  those  would  vote  against  the 
conference  report  is  that  the  balance  is 
tipped  by  denial  of  equal  opportunity  in 
the  educational  field  by  forbidding  courts 
to  order  desegregation  in  situations 
where  segregation  still  persists,  and  that 
the  bill,  notwithstanding  its  admirable 
provisions  on  education,  is  being  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  that  purpose  and.  there- 
fore, we  cannot  accept  it  in  terms  of  the 
conference  report  and  let  the  balance 
then  go  the  other  way.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated before,  that  is  my  position. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  send  this  report 
back  to  the  conferees  with  instructions 
to  accept  the  worst  of  what  the  House 
originally  passed  in  terms  of  antibusing 
and  antidesegr^ation  simply  compounds 
what  was  already  a  problem  for  both 
those  who  would  vote  for  and  those  who 
would  vote  against  and,  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  unless  they  feel  so  dug  in  that 
the  antibusing  provisions  and  the  anti- 
desegregation  provisions  preponderate 
over  everything  else  in  the  bill,  I  can 
hardly  see  how  they  can  support  this 
motion. 

So  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
both  sides  on  the  t>asic  controversy  should 
vote  against  the  motion. 

Now  moving.  Mr.  President,  to  the  ba- 
sic controversy  which  is  involved:  The 
real  difficulty  which  arose  In  the  con- 
ference may  not  be  so  much  in  the  words 
of  the  amendment  which  is  inserted,  the 
so-caUed  Broomfield  amendment — be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  limited  tn 
its  operation  to  18  months — as  in  the  leg- 
islative purpose  and  intent  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  carried  by  those  words. 
Whether  or  not  the  courts  will  go  along 
with  that  interpretation  no  one  laiows; 
and  whether  or  not  the  courts  will  hold 
the  provision  constitutional,  even  if  they 
went  along  with  the  construction  of  the 
langiiage  according  to  the  legislative  in- 
tent described  by  the  sponsors  of  Broom- 
field  on  the  House  floor,  nobody  knows. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  presented 
with  a  dilemma  that  if  you  vote  for  It. 
you  must  In  good  faith  accept  what  the 
House  says  it  means.  The  only  way  you 
can  undo  or  protest  or  challenge  what 
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the  House  says  it  means  is  by  voting 
against  it.  That  is  a  very  different  course 
f rran  the  course  which  is  offered  to  us  by 
the  Senator  from  NQchigan. 

The  Senate  also  adopted  a  version  of 
the  Broomfield  amendment,  but  a  ver- 
sion which.  In  my  Judgment,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  constitutional  and 
much  more  acceptable.  Indeed.  I  sup- 
ported it  and  was  one  of  its  architects. 

If  we  go  back  to  conference  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  this  body  without  such 
Instruction  as  Senator  Griffin  has  given 
us.  I  think  there  is  a  real  likelihood  that 
the  Senate  will  then  have  stood  its 
ground,  as  the  House  In  two  successive 
instructions  stood  its  groimd. 

The  House  conferees  were  able  to  take 
a  very  strong  position  in  the  conference. 
They  were  almost  Inflexible  on  the 
Broomfield  amendment  In  conference. 
Indeed,  the  only  part  on  which  they  gave 
was  a  time  limitation — although  a 
loigthy  one,  considering  what  is  at  stake. 
They  felt  themselves  deeply  fortified  by 
the  instructions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
would  feel  themselves  Just  as  deeply  for- 
tified by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Senate 
to  accept  Broomfield  even  In  its  present 
form.  Therefore,  1  feel  that  there  would 
be  great  likelihood  of  working  out  a  com- 
promise on  this  subject  far  more  accepta- 
ble to  many  of  us.  So  that  it  is  not  totally 
illogical  to  say,  if  you  do  not  like  this  con- 
ference report,  send  it  back  to  conference, 
but  to  send  It  back  to  the  conferees  with 
such  instructions  that  Senator  Griffin 
would  give  us,  to  move  from  what  is  al- 
ready a  hot  frying  pfui  into  the  fire— I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  choose  to  do 
that.  It  is  no  answer  to  attempt  to  forgo 
the  whole  controversy  by  complete  sur- 
render to  the  imconstitutional  and  highly 
regressive  and  unjust  provisions  which 
were  passed  by  the  other  body  and  which 
we  would  then  be  instructed  by  the  Grif- 
fin motion  to  accept  without  any  choice 
whatever. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  should  be 
going  in  the  other  direction,  away  from 
Broomfield,  even  in  the  form  reported  by 
the  conferees,  rather  than  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  other  body.  We  should  not  sac- 
rifice the  distance  which  the  House  con- 
ferees have  already  traveled  in  yielding 
even  the  small  amount  they  did  yield  in 
terms  of  fixing  a  date  respecting  the  op- 
eration of  the  Broomfield  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  say  that  about 
the  Hoiise  amendments?  We  have  a  right 
to  argue  those.  Though  they  are  not  in 
the  conference  report,  as  originally 
adopted  in  the  House,  they  are  what  the 
Griffin  motion  wishes  us  to  adopt.  The 
Ashbrook,  Green,  and  Broomfield  amend- 
ments are  included  in  this  motion,  the 
Broomfield  amendment,  without  a  date. 
It  is  simply  something  we  could  not  do. 

What  the  House  does  in  the  so-called 
Ashbrook  amendment,  is  to  absolutely 
prohibit  any  kind  of  expenditiu'e  out  of 
Federal  education  fluids  for  the  trans- 
portation sometimes  necessary  to  achieve 
school  desegregation,  even  If  asked  for 
volimtarUy  by  the  local  education  agency, 
and  without  any  qualification  or  limita- 
tion of  any  kind;  so  that  even  if  a  local 
school  district  felt  on  Its  own  that  it 
wanted  to  work  out  a  desegregation  plan 
with  furnishing  some  busing,  it  could  not 
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get  help  from  the  very  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  which  are  set  up  to  help 
them  desegregate  voluntarily  or  to  com- 
ply with  the  desegregati<m  order. 

Then  we  move  to  the  Green  axueaoA- 
ment,  which  seeks  to  inhit>it  even  State 
or  local  funds  being  used  for  transporta- 
tion in  <H-der  to  work  out  school  desegre- 
gation, which  in  a  sense  tightens  the 
noose  aroimd  the  neck  of  the  effort  to 
desegregate  the  schools — again,  without 
any  iimitaticm  of  any  kind  or  character 
regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  addition,  the  Green  amendment, 
as  the  House  has  written  it,  goes  even 
further  than  that,  but  it  strikes  at  orders 
of  the  D^;>art2nent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  W^are.  I  feel  that  it  completely  in- 
validates the  most  present  implication  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
by  which  the  Department  is  instructed 
to  enforce  nondiscrlminati<»  require- 
ments, facilitating  where  appropriate, 
school  desegregation  through  the  utili- 
zation of  fimds  and  authorities  in  re- 
spect of  aid  to  education  in  the  Federal 
establishment. 

Should  the  Green  amendmoit  be  ea- 
acted,  we  would  then  have  the  an<Hnalous 
situation  of  taxpayers'  money — which 
includes  the  money  of  people  flagranUy 
discriminated  against — being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  them  the  equal 
opportunity  for  education  which  the 
Constitution  affords  them. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
Broomfield  amendment,  which  was  fi- 
nally compromised  as  t>etween  the  two 
bodies,  and  here  again  we  have  an  abso- 
lutely flat,  automatic  stay  of  any  order 
until  aK>eals  have  been  exhausted.  At 
least,  if  you  take  the  language  for  what 
the  House  sponsors  say  it  means — emd  I 
will  discuss  that  in  a  moment — ^you  have 
an  automatic  stay  for  18  months  of  any 
lower  court  order  which  would  seek  ei- 
ther to  transfer  or  to  transport  students 
In  respect  of  what  again  I  say  the 
amendmait's  House  sponsors  claim  Is  an 
effort  to  desegregate  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Constitution. 

I  might  point  out  that  that  Is  exactly 
the  point  made  this  morning  In  the  col- 
loquy between  Senator  Pell  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  can  under- 
stand perfectly  why  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  expect  that  the  Inter- 
pretation put  upon  tills  provision  by  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  would  be  the 
Interpretation  which  he  would  expect  to 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  First,  I  should  like  to  read 
what  the  conference  report  managers 
said  about  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
will  help  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
his  questioning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  managers  in  the  con- 
ference. In  commenting  on  the  question 
of  the  Broomfield  amendment,  say  the 
following  in  their  report: 

The  House  amendment  provided  tbat  not- 
withstanding any  other  law  or  provision  of 
law.  In  the  case  of  any  order  on  the  part  of 
any  United  States  district  court  which  re- 
quires the  transfer  or  transportation  of 
any  student  or  students  from  any  school 
attendance   area   presertbed   by   competent 


State  or  local  authority  for  the  ptirposes 
of  achieving  a  l>alance  among  students  with 
respect  to  race,  sex,  religion,  or  socioeconomic 
status,  the  effectiveness  of  such  order  shall 
be  postponed  untU  aU  appeals  in  connection 
with  such  order  have  been  exhausted  or,  in 
the  event  no  appeals  are  taken,  untU  the 
time  for  such  appeals  has  expired.  An  identi- 
cal provision  was  contained  in  the  Senate 
blU  but  is  appUcable  only  to  court  orders  re- 
quiring transportation  of  students  ^between 
local  educational  agencies  or  consolidation  of 
two  or  more  such  agencies.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  the  section  shall 
expire  at  midnight  on  June  30,  1973. 

Tlie  conference  agreement  contains  the 
precise  language  of  the  House  amendment 
and  provides  that  this  section  shaU  expire 
midnight  January  1,  1974.  This  section  does 
not  authorize  the  reopening  of  final  orders, 
however,  appealable  orders  are  considered  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  this  amendment.  The 
conferees  are  hopeful  that  the  Judiciary  will 
talie  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expe- 
dite the  resolution  of  the  issues  subject  to 
this  section. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  understand  the  point  he  is 
making  but  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
Oie  representation  advanced.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Is  not  dependent  on  the  interpretation 
given  In  the  House  report.  Rather,  in- 
stead. It  is  my  position  that  the  language 
TQXjrted  to  the  Senate  tn  this  conference 
form,  as  elaborated  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  is  the  fair  im- 
port of  the  proposed  statutory  language, 
without  reference  to  what  the  House  says 
or  believes. 

Briefly  put,  it  Is  this,  that,  putting 
aside  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
I  have  discussed  previously,  and  assum- 
ing the  situation  he  described,  that  is,  a 
busing  order  issued  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  which  has  been  put  into  effect  but 
wUch  is  on  appeal  now  in  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  no  doubt 
will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  one  side  or  the  other,  in  that  situa- 
tion, not  in  view  of  the  House  language 
but  In  view  of  the  managers'  under- 
standing of  that  situation,  I  ask,  does 
this  language  stay  the  effectiveness  of 
this  order?  My  understanding  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Rliode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
Indieated  it  was  his  understanding  of 
the  language.  So  I  rise  only  to  make  the 
ptAnt  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  House's  interpretation  but  it  has  to 
do  with  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  language  now  before  us. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  rectdlectioo  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  correct.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  This  exactly  bears  out 
what  I  said  a  minute  ago.  that  the  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  Griffin  motion  is 
as  much  within  the  purview  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  taking  his  posi- 
tion, as  within  my  purview.  In  short,  it 
Is  my  judgment — and  I  will  analyze  it 
In  great  detail — not  only  that  the  pro- 
visions which  the  conferees  have  brought 
back  are  unconstitutional  but  that  It  does 
not,  In  Its  own  terms,  say  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  who  speaks  for 
the  managers — claims  it  says,  with  re- 


gard to  applicability  to  the  particular 
case  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. But,  again,  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there  in  terms  of  the  Griffin  motion 
which  does  us  both  "in,"  as  it  were,  if 
passed.  TaaX.  was  the  basic  point  I  was 
trying  to  make.  The  Senator  may  dis- 
agree with  me  thoroughly  on  constitu- 
tionality. He  may  disagree  with  me  thor- 
oughly on  construction  of  the  language. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  grave  difficulty, 
notwithstanding  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  tremendous  appeal  of  the  educational 
provisions  of  voting  yea  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  lest  one  is  willinj  to  subscribe 
to  the  very  interpretation  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  has  de- 

I  know  that  he  will  imderstand  I  am 
perfectly  free  to  argue  that  this  language 
means  something  different  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  interpreted  it  to  mean.  But  he  is 
right  about  the  fact  that  the  application 
of  the  provision  to  school  desegregation 
is  the  manstgers'  interpretation,  ex- 
pressed not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  now 
that  a  majority  of  the  conferees  have 
brought  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Saiator  from  New  York  that  this  does 
not  bear  directly  on  the  motion  before 
\hB  Senate,  that  is,  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. However,  this  colloquy  is  im- 
portant because  this  is  an  issue,  a  point, 
and  a  salient  point,  vital  to  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  attitudes  and  posi- 
tions of  Senators  on  this  conference 
report.  I  thought  it  especially  important 
to  have  an  elaboration  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  so  that 
we  could  use  that  as  legislative  language 
further  to  serve  our  purposes,  whether 
we  disagree  or  agree  on  how  we  will  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  and  would  like  to  point  out, 
in  all  fairness  to  the  conferees,  that  they 
themselves  have  invited  early  attention 
of  the  com-ts  to  the  unresolved  issues.  Of 
course,  what  we  seek  to  do  here  will  be 
very  much  dependent  on  how  the  courts 
deal  with  the  question.  They  will  not  be 
bound  by  it  but  they  vsrill  want  to  know 
what  we  thought  we  were  doing — at  least 
a  majority. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  proceed  to  the 
essential  elements  of  the  bill;  but  before 
I  go  into  the  question  of  constitutionality 
and  the  construction  of  the  language  of 
the  so-called  Broomfield  amendment,  I 
would  also  like  to  make  the  point  re- 
specting a  comparison  of  the  Broom- 
field— as  they  term  it  in  the  conference 
report — with  the  version  of  the  Broom- 
field amendment  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  as  different  as  day  and  night. 

Pii-st,  as  to  the  bill  itself.  I  take  unusual 
pride  in  the  contributions  of  the  minority 
to  the  educational  aspects  of  the  bill.  I 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Domihick)  who  was  the 
ranking  meml)er  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  to  Senators  Schweiker,  Beall,  and 
Stafford,  as  well  as  to  the  majority,  led 
by  the  Saiator  fr<Hn  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell) — ^which  I  have  already  done. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  edi«5attonal  provisions  will  survive 
and  that  we  will  work  out  s«ne  resolu- 
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tion  of  the  busing  business  in  respect  of 
the  votes  which  are  impending.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  we  do  not  go  the  GrifBn 
way.  Even  if  we  reject  the  conference 
report  for  reasons  which  I  have  stated  in 
respect  of  the  Broomfield  concept  which 
was  adopted,  the  educational  provisions 
nail  survive,  so  that  that  part  of  the  job 
has  been  done.  It  is  truly  historic.  It  in- 
cludes a  grant  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  interrupt  momentarily 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
IslEuid. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  4  pjn.  today 
agreement  be  given  to  a  vote  on  tabling 
the  Griffin  motion  to  refer  the  confer- 
ence report  back  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
wish  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  withdraw  that.  I  do  not  wish  to 
object  to  it,  but  I  will  object  if  I  have  to; 
for  this  reason:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken 
oflf  my  feet.  I  expect  to  be  through  well 
before  4  p.m.  today,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  taken  off  my  feet  at  4  o'clock.  I.  there- 
fore, suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  he  give  notice  of  what  he  is  going 
to  do  and  that  at  4  o'clock  or  as  close  to 
that  as  he  can,  he  will  seek  the  floor  in 
order  to  move  to  table.  I  believe  that  it 
will  work  out.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  my  cooperation  will  be  fully  on  hand. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  because  it  would  be  awkward  for 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  agree  to 
such  unanimous  consent. 

But,  a  motion  to  table  is  the  privilege 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  If  he 
wants  to  notify  the  Senate  and  he  then 
gets  the  floor  to  do  that,  there  is,  obvious- 
ly nothing  any  Senator  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  take  it  that  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  he  will  give  me  notice  at  4  pjn. 
that  he  will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  quick 
question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  was  called  away  as  the 
Senator  was  discussing  the  House  provi- 
sions, insofar  eis  the  busing  question  is 
concerned.  Is  it  my  understanding,  in  the 
Senator's  general  description  of  what  the 
House  provisions  were,  that  those  provi- 
sions would  be  much  tougher  as  regards 
antibusing  than  those  presently  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  consUtutlonal,  if  the 
language  were  construed  as  its  sponsors 
in  the  House  have  construed  it.  So  it 
would  be  much  tougher — ^than  even  the 
provision,  that  I  am  unhappy  with  which 
Is  in  there  already. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  proceed 
with  the  question  of  educational  achieve- 
ment, which  we  hope  very  much  after 
consideration  will  be  a  closed  book  no 


matter  how  we  go  on  the  conference  re- 
port, such  achievements  Include  a  grant 
program  to  stimulate  innovation  in  high- 
er education.  This  Is  extremely  desirable 
and  one  very  strongly  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  includes  matching  grants  to  the 
States,  a  State  student  incentive  pro- 
gram, to  provide  educational  assistance 
to  encourage  State  programs  for  students 
in  financial  need  so  they  might  obtain  a 
higher  education.  This  provision  would 
be  one  of  the  most  important  and  stimu- 
lating and  broadening  opportunities  to 
obtain  a  college  education  which  was  in 
the  bill. 

We  have  the  inclusion  of  half-time  or 
part-time  students  in  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  programs. 

We  have  the  establishment  in  poverty 
areas  and  in  ghetto  areas  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  to  coimsel  the  poor 
and  others  on  entering  college.  Again, 
this  is  critically  important,  because  too 
often  these  people  suffer  from  lack  of 
information  or  from  misinformation. 

We  have  an  important  advance  in 
vocations^  and  adult  education  by  estab- 
lishing a  bureau  in  the  OfQce  of  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  a  new  grant  program  for 
occupational  education. 

There  is  an  amendment  which  deals 
with  discrimination  against  particular 
categories  of  students  in  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  not  only  with  respect  to 
race  and  sex  discrimination,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  requirement  that  a 
certain  amoimt  be  deposited  in  a  given 
bank,  which  inhibits  in  many  cases 
poorer  students  from  getting  this  kind 
of  guaranteed  loan. 

We  have  in  the  bill  the  authorization, 
for  funds  to  remove  architectural  bar- 
riers that  hamper  handicapped  persons 
in  attending  college. 

We  have  provisions  in  the  emergency 
school  aid  part  of  this  law,  which  au- 
thorizes $2  billion,  that  is  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  schools  that  are  seeking  to 
desegregate.  That  is  also  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
provisions  which  are  very  much  to  be 
favored  in  the  educational  section.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  the  concept  of  the 
entitlement  of  a  student  to  a  Federal 
grant  so  as  to  enable  him  to  go  to  college. 
We  have  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association — Sally  Mae— the  secondary 
market  Ioeui  facility  to  make  more  addi- 
tional f imds  available  for  banks  for  guar- 
anteed student  loans. 

We  have  a  landmark  memorial  to  one 
of  oiu:  former  colleagues,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Winston  Prouty,  who  fought  for  so 
long  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
foster  educational  research. 

This  has  been  provided  for  in  this  law, 
with  the  opportunity  to  extend  that  work 
not  only  in  the  field  of  research,  but  also 
to  support  demonstration  and  innovation 
programs. 

We  have  $40  million  of  rescue  funds 
for  financially  hard-pressed  colleges  and 
imlversities  that  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  closing. 

This  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beau.) 
about  whom  I  have  spoken  before,  and 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doia- 
NicK) .  It  is  a  most  important  program. 

We  have  a  new  program  in  the  legisla- 
tion for  vocational  education  for  In- 
dians. 

We  also  have  a  new  ethnic  educational 
program  to  deal  with  ethnic  groups  in  the 
United  States.  That  amendment  was 
sponsored  by  the  Secretary  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Itlr.  SCHWUKXR) . 

All  in  all  the  bill  is  a  really  remarkable 
achievement  in  respect  of  education.  So 
many  of  us  are  so  deeply  depressed  by 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  this 
magnificent  achievement  in  the  field  of 
education,  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
use  of  this  really  great  bill  as  a  vehicle 
for  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  for  an 
additional  19  months  the  conditions  of 
oppression  for  individual  Americans  who 
are  segregated  or  discriminated  against 
in  respect  of  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  so-called  Broom- 
field  amendment  provision,  which  has 
been  brought  back  to  the  Senate  in  much 
worse  form  than  it  was  ad<9ted  by  the 
House  and  also  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  itself  which,  I 
feel,  may  not  affect  even  the  automatic 
stay  on  desegregation  which  the  man- 
agers claim  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  my  point  is 
not  to  accord  with  the  construction  put 
on  this  section  by  the  managers,  but  to 
voice  a  contrary  view. 

The  amendment  says — and  I  now  read 
from  it: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or  provi- 
sion of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  order  on  the 
part  of  any  United  States  district  court  -vhlch 
requires  the  transfer  or  transportation  of 
any  student  or  students  from  any  school 
attendance  area  prescribed  by  competent 
State  or  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
achieving  a  balance  among  students  with  re- 
spect to  race,  sex,  religion,  or  socioeconomic 
status,  the  effectiveness  of  such  order  shall 
be  postponed  untu  all  appeals  In  connection 
with  such  order  have  been  exhausted  or.  In 
the  event  no  appeals  are  taken,  until  the 
time  for  such  appeals  has  expired.  This  sec- 
tion shall  expire  at  midnight  on  January  1, 
1974. 

That  is  exactly  the  same  as  adopted 
by  the  House,  except  as  to  the  date. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  section,  un- 
like the  Green  and  Ashbrook  section 
adopted  by  the  House,  does  not  speak  of 
desegregation.  It  speaks  of  balance.  It  is 
a  fact  that  it  does  not  speak  of  racial 
balance.  However,  it  has  a  totally  new 
formulation.  It  speaks  of  achieving  a 
balance  among  the  students  with  respect 
to  race,  sex.  religion,  or  socioeconomic 
status. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
courts  are  not  issuing  orders  respecting 
socioeconomic  status,  which  is  here  in- 
cluded. There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  says  that  a  person  is  entitled 
as  a  right  imder  the  Constitution  to  an 
education  with  or  without  a  particular 
socioeconomic  group.  Nevertheless,  that 
is  in  this  particular  amendment. 

We  have  been  through  a  number  of 
provisions  of  law  which  talk  about  using 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  ra- 
cial balance,  a  different  formula  from 
that  which  is  contained  here.  The  word 
"racial"  is  omitted  here. 
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The  courts  have  held  in  respect  of  this 
particular  provision  that  they  are  not  the 
same  as  desegregation  orders — either 
HEW  orders  or  court  orders — and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  educational  law  of 
each  State  as  to  whether  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  shift  students  around  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  makes  any  special  require- 
ment as  to  race  or  racial  balance.  There- 
fore, the  courts  have  tended  to  say  that 
these  provisions  are  without  effect. 

It  is  my  view  that  that  could  very  well 
be  said  about  this  provision.  It  omits  the 
word  "racial"  before  the  word  "balance." 
If  it  included  it,  it  would  come  within 
these  cases.  But.  in  effect,  it  said  the 
same  thing,  namely  to  achieve  a  balance 
among  students  with  respect  to  race,  sex, 
religion,  and  it  then  goes  on  to  the  socio- 
economic status.  The  construction  which 
its  original  House  sponsors  contend  for 
is  that  this  would  include  all  desegrega- 
tion orders. 

Whether  one  is  for  or  against  this 
amendment,  his  position  is  compounded 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "transfer"  which 
occurs  in  this  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees — not  only 
transportation,  but  also  "transfer." 
"Transfer"  would  include  a  walking 
transfer,  a  transfer  from  one  school  to 
another  school,  even  a  transfer  where 
busing  was  not  involved. 

So  the  combination  and  use  of  the  word 
"transfer"  and  the  failure  to  use  the 
same  words  which  the  court  has  said  is 
ineffective  respecting  a  desegregation 
definition,  "racial  balance."  lays  this 
open  to  a  very  adverse  construction  so 
that  any  desegregation  order  could  be 
construed  as  coming  within  its  terms.  I 
believe  that  the  cases  state  that  racial 
balance  is  not  desegregation  and  that  ra- 
cial balance  is  not  required  by  desegre- 
gation of  a  kind  which  the  courts  redress. 
The  courts  might  dismiss  that  provision 
as  they  did  the  racial  balance  provision 
when  it  came  to  the  desegregation  issue. 
I  hope  if  this  provision  becomes  law. 
the  courts  do  that,  but  no  one  can  assure 
that,  especially  if  there  is  adopted  the 
construction  of  this  provision  adopted  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  provision  in  the 
House  and  presumably,  those  who  signed 
the  conference  report  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

The  other  challenge  to  this  particular 
provision,  and  this  was  even  recognized 
by  the  conferees  themselves  in  their  in- 
vitation to  the  courts  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  Is  the  question 
of  constitutionality.  I  believe  this  provi- 
sion of  the  conference  report  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  I  rely  mainly  on  the  case 
of  Alexander  against  Holmes  County, 
Miss.,  which  decision  was  handed  down  in 
1969.  In  that  case  petitioners  were  seeking 
delays  in  court  ordered  desegregation 
throughout  Mississippi.  The  principle 
which  this  case  established  I  will  argue 
In  a  moment.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
it  was  establishing  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  dual  school  systems,  to  wit. 
those  guilty  of  de  jure  segregation,  must 
be  terminated  at  once  and  that  the  Court 
could  brook  no  delay  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 
We  are  talking  about  the  Supreme 


Court,  which  is  not  Inhibited  by  the 
Broomfield  amendment. 
This  Is  what  the  court  said: 
The  question  presented  is  one  of  para- 
mount Importance,  Involving  as  it  does  the 
denial  of  fundamental  rights  to  many  thou- 
sands of  school  children,  who  are  presenUy 
attending  Mississippi  schools  under  segre- 
gated conditions  contrary  to  the  applicable 
decisions  of  this  Court.  Against  this  back- 
ground the  court  of  appeals  should  have  de- 
nied all  motions  for  additional  time  because 
continued  operation  of  segregated  schools 
under  a  standard  of  allowing  "all  deliberate 
speed"  for  desegregation  is  no  longer  con- 
stitutionally permissible.  Under  expUclt 
holdings  of  this  Court  the  obligation  of  every 
school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual  school 
systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now  and 
hereafter  only  unitary  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  clear,  as  that  was  a 
circuit  court  of  appeals  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  dealing  with,  that  the 
court  held  imconstitutional  any  modifi- 
cation such  as  Broomfield  would  make, 
regarding  the  time  when  segiegated  dis- 
tricts must  be  desegregated,  and  this 
provision  seeking  to  freeze  into  law  a 
19-month  stay  wovUd  be  struck  down  as 
unconstitutional. 

Another  legal  principle  derived  from 
the  14th  amendment  renders  this  provi- 
sion unconstitutional,  the  principle  that 
racial  classifications  may  not  be  made.  In 
Lee  against  Nyquist,  a  1970  case  in  which 
the  judgment  of  a  three-judge  district 
court  was  later  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  issue  was  a  New  York  statute 
prohibiting  the  implementation  of  plans 
designed  to  alleviate  racial  imbalance.  In 
holding  the  New  York  law  unconstitu- 
tional, the  three-judge  court  said,  citing 
the  1969  Suprme  Court  case  of  Hxmter 
against  Erickson: 

The  state  creates  an  'explicitly  racial 
classification'  whenever  It  differentiates  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  problems  Involving 
racial  matters  and  that  afforded  other  prob- 
lems in  the  same  area. 

The  Statute— creates  a  single  exception  to 
the  broad  supervisory  powers  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  exercises  over  local 
public  education. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  treats 
school  cases  involving  a  balance  of  race, 
religion,  sex.  or  socioeconomic  status  dif- 
ferently from  other  school  cases  toe  dis- 
trict courts  may  be  asked  to  decide,  m 
singling  out  these  criteria,  of  which  race 
is  obviously  the  major  factor,  it  creates 
a  constitutionaUy  proscribed  classifica- 
tion. ^  ... 

I  have  expressed  my  views,  one,  tnat 
the  provision  brought  in  may  not  be  con- 
strued to  do  what  the  managers  and  the 
proponents  seem  to  say  it  does  and  what 
the  House  says  it  wiU  do,  to  wit.  give  a 
statutory  or  automatic  stay  to  all  de- 
segregation orders  in  the  19-month  limi- 
tation, and,  two,  if  the  House  sponsors' 
construction  is  correct,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional on  that  ground.  I  support  and 
voted  for,  the  compromise  adopted  here 
with  respect  to  a  version  of  Broomfield. 
to  wit,  inhibiting  for  1  year  the  question 
of  final  decision  on  two  issues:  One.  the 
consolidation  of  school  districts  in 
court-ordered  desegregation;  that  Is, 
consolidating  them  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  students  from  one  to  the  other 
where  they  were  contiguous;  and  two. 


crossing  district  lines  in  the  assignment 
of  students  to  achieve  desegregation. 

It  was  much  closer  then  because  In 
that  case,  in  the  measure  the  Senate 
adopted,  we  were  dealing  with  two  novel 
questions  not  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  seems  to  me  there  was  a  chance, 
and  I  said  so  at  the  time — I  was  not  posi- 
tive about  it,  but  there  was  a  chance — 
that  with  the  one-year  hiatus,  we  were 
giving  opportunity  for  all  relevsmt  new 
law  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States  and  that  one  year  was  a  reason- 
able time  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  question  as  it 
came  from  the  different  circuits  and  have 
the  question  decided  so  the  law  would  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

That  is  different  than  congressional  in- 
tercession, the  justification  for  the  part 
of  the  conference  report  with  which  we 
are  dealing  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  conclude 
as  follows:  there  are,  many  will  say, 
highly  complex  and  highly  esoteric  ques- 
tions of  law,  of  constitutionality,  or  the 
meaning  of  given  words  which  I  have 
been  discussing,  but  they  come  at  a  time 
which  is  tremendously  meaningful  in 
terms  of  national  policy,  and  this  must 
dictate  votes  like  mine.  Let  us  remember 
there  is  a  tremendous  feeling  many  seem 
to  read,  which  is  moving  and  sweeping 
the  country.  The  example  which  is  most 
often  given  to  us  is  the  example  of  the 
primaries,  especially  the  primary  in 
Michigan  where  the  question  is  a  very 
hot  one;  it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  coimtry  is  against  busing — so- 
called  involuntary  busing— that  is  busing 
that  is  an  element  of  court-ordered  de- 
segregation; this,  notwithstanding  the 
limitations  the  Supreme  Court  put  on 
busing,  which  are  very  real,  to  the  Swann 
case,  which  relate  to  the  health  of  the 
child,  and  whether  the  child's  learning  is 
interfered  with  by  the  nature  of  the  bus- 
ing. In  the  Scott-Mansfield  amendment, 
the  Senate  sought  to  add  another  guide- 
line, to  which  I  expect  the  courts  will  be 
receptive,  to  wit  that  the  busing  does  not 
interfere  with  the  education  of  any  of 
the  children  participating  in  a  desegi-e- 
gation  program  of  which  busing  is  an 
element. 

That  is  our  reasonable  and  honorable 
limitation,  to  the  extent  anyone  would 
wish  to  give  long  delayed  justice  to  those 
who  have  endured  second-class  citizen- 
ship, because  they  were  sentenced  at  5 
or  6  years  of  age,  because  they  were 
black,  or  because  they  were  Polish,  or 
because  they  were  Mexican  Americans, 
or  because  they  were  Jewish,  or  for  some 
other  reason  of  minority  status. 

With  this  kind  of  tide  running  in  this 
country  and  with  so  many  people  in  this 
country  himgering  for  some  sense  of  re- 
assurance that  we  in  public  office  under- 
stand their  real  and  legitimate  problems. 
I  believe  the  Senate  acted  responsibly 
in  adopting  reasonable  and  fair  limits  on 
busing  as  a  remedy.  Yet  we  should  not 
and  cannot  sweep  aside  the  elemental 
promise  of  justice  in  this  country;  does 
it  not  seem  elementary  that,  since  we 
are  people  of  conscience,  we  win  stand 
up  for  the  victims  of  discrimination,  that 
this  will  not  mean  our  joining  a  parade 
and  moving  with  the  tide  against  prog- 
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ress  and  movement,  because  of  fear  of 
one  kind  or  another  or  an  imwillingness 
to  accept  the  principle  that  all  Amer- 
icans are  equal,  no  matter  what  may  be 
their  color,  race,  or  national  origin? 

That  is  what  the  issue  is.  It  is  climat- 
ic, but  it  is  true.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
basic  issue  which  we  face. 

I  think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  this 
gi-eat  education  bill  has  been  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  endeavoring  to  turn  the  clock 
back  in  our  country  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  minority.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
it.  There  is  no  choice  about  it.  So  we  sim- 
ply have  to  decide,  each  of  us.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  exhortation.  This  Is  a  deep 
question  of  conscience  for  each  of  us. 
What  weighs  the  heaviest  in  our  con- 
sciences? Let  this  not  be  a  notice  to  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  Americans  that 
some  sentiment  is  sweeping  the  country 
which  is  inimical  to  their  future  and  their 
progress.  If ,  as  I  believe,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent education  bill,  we  will  find  a  way  to 
make  it  into  law  if  the  Senate  stands  its 
ground,  without  the  necessity  to  yield  and 
go  along  with  the  bill  notwithstanding 
the  injustice  for  which  it  has  been  made 
the  vehicle. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  con- 
clusive argimient  against  the  Griffin  mo- 
tion— that  it  will  turn  the  clock  back 
even  further  and  give  an  even  worse 
signal  to  millions  of  American  people 
who  look  to  us  for  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  sense 
of  restraint,  whatever  may  be  a  pre- 
vailing public  sentiment. 

For  those  reasons — and  that  Is  the 
immediate  issue  before  us — I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
giving  me  some  time  before  I  understand 
a  motion,  probably  by  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  will  be 
made  to  table  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  to 
recommit  the  bill.  I  will  vote  to  table  and 
am  supporting  that  move. 

I  think  the  reasons  ought  to  be  out- 
lined first  informally  and  then  perhaps 
we  can  get  the  motion  to  table  agreed 
to  and  get  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  on 
the  educational  process  of  this  country. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  with  great  Interest 
and  with  considerable  sympathy.  I  know 
the  problems  with  which  he  has  been 
faced  insofar  as  the  busing  issue  is 
concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  Senator  in  this  hall, 
realizes  the  controversies,  the  fears,  the 
violence,  and  imrest  which  can  flow,  and 
which  have  flowed  from  mandatory  bus- 
ing proposals  of  the  coui-ts.  The  capital 
city  of  my  State  is  presently  awaiting  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  its  case 
which  well  may  provide  the  deflnitive 
national  busing  statement  we  have  all 
been  waiting  for.  My  concerns  for  a 
sane  resolution  to  the  busing  contro- 
versy have  led  me  first  to  cosponsor  Sen- 
ator Griffin's  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  later  to  seek  na- 
tional guarantees  of  equal  educational 
opportunity    through    introduction    of 


President  Nixon's  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  of  1972.  My  involve- 
ment in  and  concern  for  the  problems  of 
mandatory  busing  are  thus  substantial. 
Yet,  I  do  not  intend  that  such  an  issue 
should  torpedo  a  bill  as  necessary,  as 
promising,  and  as  comprehensive  as  this. 

Assiuning  that  one  can  still  remain 
practical  in  the  barrage  of  emotional 
rhetoric  swirling  around  the  busing  is- 
sue, no  Senator  should  allow  busing 
alone  to  dictate  his  vote  on  this  report. 
The  proponents  of  mandatory  busing 
must  reorganize  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  present  situation. 

A  defeat  of  the  conference  report  will 
not  end  the  busing  debate.  It  will  con- 
tinue imtil  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
decides  the  issue  or  Congress  works  out 
other  methods  to  support  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  people. 

On  the  positive  side,  the .  conference 
report  contains  language  substantially 
similar  to  the  Senate  adopted  Scott- 
Mansfleld  amendment  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  Federal 
requirements  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  State  and  local  fimds  for  busing.  In 
fact,  it  was  somewhat  strengthened  by 
virtue  of  using  the  language  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  Scott-Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

The  conference  report  also  contains  the 
House-approved  Broomfield  amendment 
staying  the  effectiveness  of  busing  orders 
imtil  all  appeals  are  exhausted  or  the 
time  for  appeals  has  run,  effective  about 
January  1,  1974.  In  essence,  the  modi- 
fled  Broomfield  amendment  guarantees 
schoolchildren — this  is  another  way  to 
look  at  it,  I  might  say — the  right  to  con- 
tinue attending  their  present  school 
through  flnal  decision  of  the  case,  rather 
than  shuttlmg  them  from  school  to  school 
each  time  a  district  court  order  is  im- 
plemented and  then  reversed.  To  guar- 
antee less  educational  tranquility  would, 
in  my  opinion,  produce  counterproduc- 
tive educational  results — and  educa- 
tional results  are  what  we  are  all 
interested  in. 

A  consequence  for  civil  libertarians  ad- 
vocating defeat  at  all  costs  of  the  Broom- 
fleld  amendment  is  the  concurrent  death 
of  numerous  programs  contained  in  the 
report  expressly  or  substantially  for  the 
disadvantaged  or  minority  student.  The 
shallowness  of  such  logic  is  blatantly 
obvious  for  those  who  read  the  bill  in- 
stead of  their  own  headlines  and  rhet- 
oric. 

Killed  in  the  heat  of  such  anti-Broom- 
fleld  rhetoric  would  be  programs  such  as 
the  entire  student  assistance  progi-am 
in  S.  659  which  is  structured,  more  than 
ever  before,  for  the  needy  students  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  "entitlement"  for  such 
students.  Even  without  the  BEOG  or 
the  expanded  authorizations  of  S.  659, 
during  fiscal  year  1971,  approximately 
1.280,000  national  defense  loans,  college 
work/study  jobs,  and  educational  op- 
portunity grants  were  distributed  to 
America's  poor  students. 

Additionally,  1,080,739  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  were  made  in  fiscal  year  1971 
with  70  percent  of  them  to  students 
from  families  with  adjusted  family  In- 
comes below  $9,000.  Also,  90  percent  of 


the  institutional  assistance  program  is 
^edflcally  written  to  encourage  the  en- 
rollment of  poor  students.  Part  I  of  title 
I  contains  a  special  graduate  fellowship 
program  for  students  from  disadvan- 
taged backgroimds.  A  vote  against  the 
conference  report  is  a  vote  against  au- 
thorizations of  $96  million,  $100  million, 
$100  million,  and  $100  million  respec- 
tively for  the  next  4  years  for  the  special 
programs  for  students  from  disadvtm- 
taged  backgrounds.  These  three  pro- 
grams— upward  boimd,  talent  search, 
and  special  services  for  disadvantaged 
students — assisted  143,000  disadvan- 
taged students  toward  postsecondary 
education  in  1971  alone.  Also  killed  would 
be  special  educational  programs,  such  as 
the  Indian  Education  Act  with  authoriza- 
tions of  $116  million,  the  strengthened 
Teacher  Corps,  and  special  bilingual  and 
migrant  education  programs  contained 
in  part  E  of  title  I  and  title  V,  all  over 
the  busing  fight. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  conference  report 
fails  to  pass,  then  the  poor  child's  op- 
portunity to  escape  poverty  through  the 
new  $850  million  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Act  or  the  extended  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  fails  also.  Dying  with  the  bill 
would  be  the  $25  million  ethnic  heritage 
program  and  the  $80  million  consiuners 
education  program.  And,  finally,  as  a 
last  note  in  a  pool  of  chaos,  the  civil 
libertarians  would  vote  against  a  $2  bil- 
lion emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  school  districts 
in  meeting  the  special  needs  incident  to 
desegregation,  to  encourage  voluntary 
integration,  and  to  aid  schoolchildren 
in  overcoming  the  educational  disadvan- 
tages of  minority  group  isolation.  The 
record  should  be  clear  that  those  who 
vote  against  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause of  special  allegiances  to  manda- 
tory busing  do  so  with  the  full  knowl» 
edge  that  they  are  consigning  the  above- 
mentioned  meritorious  education  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  to  the  junk 
heap. 

To  those  who  oppose  the  conference 
report,  because  the  effect  of  the  Broom- 
field language  is  ambiguous  or  not  strong 
enough,  may  I  point  out  that  this  was 
the  best  we  could  get.  llie  automatic 
stay  which  is  put  in  will  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  time  to  decide  the  cases 
that  are  presently  pending  before  it,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  will  give  Congress  the 
chance  to  fashion  either  new  legislation 
or  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people,  to  see  how 
they  feel  about  it.  But  I  would  point  out 
that  we  gain  very  little  by  defeating  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  the  antibusing 
language  is  not  strong  enough,  when  in 
the  process  of  so  doing,  we  are  destroy- 
ing the  very  educational  processes  which 
may  make  busing  imnecessary  for  the 
future. 

All  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  is 
that  I  hope  we  will  not  recommit  this 
bUl,  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  table  the 
Griffin  motion,  and  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  job  of  providing  the  necessary 
authorization  for  programs  which,  as  I 
say,  may  finally  at  some  point  lay  at 
rest  the  very  emotional  and  highly  vola- 
tile issue  of  mandatory  busing. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  thing  emphatically  clear.  If 
the  GrifOn  motion  is  agreed  to.  It  will  not 
delay  this  bill,  it  will  not  kill  this  bill,  and 
it  will  not  harm  this  bill.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  voted  twice,  by  over- 
whelming votes  on  both  occasions,  in- 
structing its  conference  to  agree  to  the 
House  amendments.  If  the  Griffin  motion 
is  agreed  to,  it  will  be  the  same  action 
that  the  House  has  already  taken  twice, 
so  that  both  bodies  will  be  in  complete 
harmony.  All  the  conferees  would  have 
to  do  at  that  point  would  be  to  meet, 
to  take  the  action  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  had  agreed  upon,  and  they  could 
resolve  the  matter  in  about  5  minutes.  All 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be  sign  their 
names  to  the  conference  report  and  per- 
fect the  language. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  how  the 
American  people  feel  on  this  issue.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  clearer  today 
on  the  horizon  of  this  coimtry  than  how 
the  American  people  feel  about  forced 
school  busing.  We  have  had  referendums 
in  Texas,  in  Florida,  and  in  Tennessee,  all 
with  overwhelming  resxilts.  We  have  also 
had  Presidential  primaries,  and  George 
Wallace,  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  a 
deep  Southern  State,  has  polled  more 
votes  in  those  primaries  to  date  than  any 
other  candidate.  Why?  Because  he  did 
not  equivocate  on  this  issue  of  forced 
school  busing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
so  emphatic  on  the  issue  that  he  swept 
Michigan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  liberal  industrial  State  in  the 
United  States.  That  ought  to  be  emphatic 
enough  as  to  how  the  people  feel  on  this 
issue.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  ignoring 
the  clear  mandate  of  the  people  we  serve. 

Nationwide,  according  to  the  Gallup 
poll,  69  percent  of  the  people  opposed 
forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  same  poll,  46 
percent  oppose  busing  and  are  in  favor 
of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Gallup  poll  pointed  out  that  the 
principle  of  desegregation  is  accepted  in 
all  WEdks  of  life.  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  It  is  not  a  regional  issue  any  more. 
Busing  as  a  technique  to  achieve  desegre- 
gation is  another  matter.  Most  people 
everywhere.  North  and  South,  oppose 
busing  and  favor  neighborhood  schools. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Black  Caucus 
that  was  held  in  Gary,  Ind.,  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  against  forced  school  busing. 

Mr.  President,  75  percent  of  the  people 
interviewed  by  the  Gallup  poll  were  out- 
side the  South.  Sixty-eight  percent  of 
tihose  outside  the  South  opposed  forced 
busing.  Seventy-four  percent  in  the 
South  opposed  forced  busing. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  involved  here 
is  more  than  just  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  favor  a  certain  prin- 
ciple. The  issue  involved  is  whether  or 
not  the  American  people,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  guardians,  possess  the  most 
sacred  right  that  can  be  given  our  citi- 
zens— to  determine  the  school  that  their 
children  are  going  to  attend,  and  whether 
all  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  country  pos- 
sess this  right  to  an  equal  degree. 

I  wish  all  Senators  could  see  some  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pitiful 
letters  that  I  have  received,  not  only  from 


my  constituents  but  from  people  who  live 
elsewhere.  For  instance,  a  lady  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  has  her  children  bused  15  miles 
every  day. 

Also  in  Savannah,  a  10-year-old  girl 
who  lives  2  blocks  from  one  school  is 
bused  15  miles  to  another  one.  She  will 
travel  over  5.000  miles  in  that  bus  in  1 
year. 

In  Chatham  County,  Oa..  a  girl  is 
bused  20  miles  to  school  each  day. 

One  family  in  Pooler,  Ga.,  has  six  chil- 
dren. The  two  older  boys  go  to  a  school  10 
miles  away.  Two  smaller  boys  go  to  school 
4  miles  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  each 
case,  they  have  to  walk  a  mile  to  get  to 
the  buses. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter: 

There  are  four  prtmAry  public  schools 
within  three  miles  of  my  home,  however,  my 
fifth  and  sixth  gvade  children  were  assigned 
to  a  school  16  miles  away  .  .  .  children  that 
got  home  at  3:16  last  year  aren't  coming 
home  now  untU  6:15. 

Here  is  another  one: 

We  live  within  100  yards  of  a  neighborhood 
school  and  our  child  is  being  bused  10  miles 
each  way. 

A  writer  in  Savaimsih  says: 

Savannah  children  In  the  first  through 
sixth  grades  are  having  to  get  up  at  6:00  a.m. 
in  order  to  be  30  minutes  late  daily  for  their 
classes  due  to  this  busing.  Many  of  them  are 
not  getting  home  until  6:30  and  6:00  pjoi. 

Another  letter: 

I  have  a  son  8  years  of  age,  we  have  three 
elementary  schools  within  walking  distance 
of  our  home.  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  seen  fit  to  order  this  boy  bused 
24  miles  each  day  to  a  foreign  neighborhood. 

Finally,  in  Wilkinson  County,  Ga., 
every  day,  the  school  buses  travel  as  far 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
and  half  way  back.  Forced  school  busing 
will  cost  this  little  county  $133,000  next 
year.  In  Chatham  County,  the  bill  will 
run  $850,390. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  going  on  largely 
in  southern  States  and  is  going  on  in 
some  degree  outside  the  South.  That  is 
not  improving  education.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  destroying  public  education  in 
many  sections  of  our  country.  That  is  not 
promoting  racial  harmony.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  creating  more  ill  will  between 
the  races  than  our  country  has  known 
since  the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  body  and 
this  Congress  to  step  in  and  take  cor- 
rective action.  We  thought  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1954,  in  the  Brown  deci- 
sion, when  it  held  that  the  children  could 
not  be  classified  by  race  for  assignment 
to  public  schools,  had  put  that  issue  to 
rest.  We  find  that  it  did  not.  We  thought, 
also,  in  1964  that  the  provision  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  part  4,  that  said  that 
children  could  not  be  assigned  to  public 
schools  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  had 
laid  the  issue  to  rest.  But  we  find  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  particularly  our  Fed- 
eral courts,  have  completely  disregarded 
and  misconstrued  the  law.  They  are  now 
classifying  children  by  color,  particularly 
in  the  South  and  in  a  few  isolated  areas 
outside  the  South,  forcing  them  to  go 
to  schools,  because  of  their  color  and 


to  travel  long  distances  in  many  areas  of 
our  coimtry  against  their  will. 

I  say  that  is  not  education.  It  does 
nothing  to  further  education.  It  destroys 
education.  It  is  tyranny.  I  hope  Congress 
will  lay  it  to  rest  once  and  for  all  by 
sending  the  conferees  back  to  conference 
with  instructions  to  accept  the  House 
amendment. 

I  yield  ttiC  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said  that  no  question  is  set- 
tled imtil  it  is  settled  right.  This  is  a  vet7 
important  bill.  It  involves  more  than  $21 
billion  over  4  years.  It  is  probably  the 
best  major  educational  bill  of  its  nature 
to  be  offered  to  Congress. 

The  conferees  have  worked  6  or  7 
weeks.  One  session  was  perhaps  the 
Icmgest  ever  held  by  conferees  between 
the  two  bodies.  They  have  made  com- 
promises. 

The  impress  of  the  Mansfield-Scott 
amendment  is  still  upon  the  bill  to  a 
degree.  We  had  sought  some  stay  of  one 
of  the  most  exacerbating  aspects  of  the 
busing  issue  in  order  to  give  a  breathing 
spell,  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the 
other  body;  and  while  they  have  not  put 
in  the  Ashbrook  or  Green  amendments, 
they  have  put  in  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment. I  believe,  as  others  have  said,  that 
this  amendment  is  unconstitutional.  I 
hope  It  will  be  declared  unconstitutional 
I  hope  that  a  court  test  will  be  presented 
for  that  purpose,  so  that  we  may  have 
an  early  end  to  the  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds the  entire  question  of  busing  and 
all  the  emotion  involved  in  it. 

So  that  I  have  to  say  that  I  see  a  bill 
most  of  which  is  good  and  one  aspect  of 
which  goes  beyond  what  I  would  have 
wished,  beyond  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  sought  to  achieve 
in  arriving  at  some  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
were  (4>posed  to  all  busing  and  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  busing  under  al- 
most all  circumstances.  Our  position  wa.> 
a  moderate  position,  in  between.  We 
thought  it  was  reasonable  and  logical 
and  I  say  that  the  impress  is  still  there. 

But  while  this  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
goes  too  far  in  one  regard,  I  can  fully 
understand  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  conference  re- 
port and  those  who  would  wish  to  send  it 
back.  In  my  view,  if  it  goes  back,  we  will 
never  get  a  bill,  and  that  is  what  moti- 
vates me  most  of  all.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  same  conferees  enduring  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other  with  such  infinite  pa- 
tience for  an  additional  period  of  time. 
There  are  times  when  even  nature  rebels 
against  the  forced  juxtaposition  of  wide- 
ly opposing  views. -I  am  afraid  that  tliat 
would  be  the  future  of  another  confer- 
ence. 

Therefore,  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
have  to  disagree  with  some  of  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  on  this  matter  and 
perhaps  disagree  with  others  in  various 
places  of  authority.  It  is  my  view  that 
I  can  only  vote  to  table  the  motion  to 
recommit,  because  I  would  rather  have 
this  excellent  bill,  marred,  as  I  see  it,  in 
only  one  or  two  respects,  than  to  have  no 
bill  at  all.  As  so  happens  in  my  particular 
case,  my  position  probably  will  please 
nobody,  and  that  is  all  right  with  me,  too. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  with  In- 
structions to  the  conferees  to  adopt  the 
House  provisions  on  busing. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  those  of 
us  who  have  had  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  busing — and  all  of  us  in  the 
Southern  States  have;  Florida  has  been 
one  of  the  States  most  widely  affected 
by  busing — ^know  that  it  is  not  helping 
the  matter  of  education,  that  is  hurt- 
ing the  matter  of  education.  It  is  not 
helping  the  matter  of  race  relations;  it 
is  hurting  the  matter  of  race  relations. 

All  over  the  United  States  where  the 
problem  of  busing  has  occurred,  the 
people  have  shown,  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  that  they  oppose  busing.  The 
polls  range  between  70  and  80  percent, 
and  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  they  are  taken  in  my  State  or 
Michigan  or  California  or  any  other 
State  where  busing  has  taken  place.  The 
people  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  it. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  history  of 
representative  government  in  this  coun- 
try Congress  has  more  arrogantly  ig- 
nored what  the  people  want  than  with 
respect  to  busing. 

As  other  speakers  have  pointed  out, 
the  House  provisions,  in  the  House  bill, 
were  much  stronger  than  the  Senate 
provisions  and  much  stronger  than  those 
in  the  conference  report. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
instruct  the  conferees  to  adopt  the  House 
provisions. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
then  I  intend  to  offer  the  motion  which 
I  have  already  announced  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  key 
question  is  whether  or  not  recommittal 
will  help  in  a  situation  of  busing.  The 
question  I  especially  am  asking  myself 
is  what  it  will  do  to  my  State  of  Florida 
if  we  send  it  back. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees will  bring  the  tougher  versions  of 
the  House.  What  are  the  tougher  ver- 
sions of  the  House?  We  are  talking  about 
two  things.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Ashbrook  amendment.  The  Ashbrook 
amendment  says  "no  Federal  funds  for 
busing."  period.  What  about  all  the  areas 
in  the  South,  particularly  in  Florida,  that 
are  under  busing  orders,  in  which  the 
local  school  board  wants  to  use  some 
Federal  funds  for  busing?  We  are  imder 
a  busing  order.  It  is  final.  The  Ashbrook 
amendment  would  do  nothing  to  give  us 
any  relief.  It  just  says  that  we  cannot 
use  any  Federal  funds. 

The  conference  committee  report  says 
that  if  a  school  board  wants  to  say  in 
writing  that  they  need  to  use  these  Fed- 
eral funds,  they  can  use  them. 

So  my  State  will  be  better  off  with  the 
conference  report  than  with  the  Ash- 
brook amendment.  Then  we  have  the 
Green  amendment  which  says  there  will 
be  no  Federal  inducement  to  encourage 
State  funds  for  busing.  That  will  do  noth- 
ing for  Florida.  That  is  less  applicable 


to  some  States  that  do  not  have  busing. 
We  are  already  busing  in  Florida.  It  la 
already  reqxiired.  The  tougher  Hoose  ver- 
sion we  talk  about  is  not  tougher  at  all 
for  Plorida.  In  fact,  we  win  be  much  bet- 
ter off  in  Flmida  with  the  conference  re- 
port, such  as  it  is,  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  go  back  and  accept  the  House 
version,  bectuise  all  we  are  doing  is  cut- 
ting ourselves  off  from  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  where  the  local  school  boards  are 
required  to  bus,  and  Uien  will  have  to  use 
local  tax  dollar  funds — ad  valorem  tax 
dollar  funds — to  comply  with  the  busing 
because  the  Ashbrook  amendment  will 
cut  off  those  funds.  So  I  tun  going  to 
support  the  motion  to  table  and  be 
against  the  motion  to  recconmit. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  taking  a  long  step  backward  in  our 
struggle  for  racial  equality.  Ironically, 
this  step  will  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
higher  education  reform. 

The  antibusing  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  659,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  represent  the  first  official 
sanction  of  America's  drift  toward  a  ra- 
cially separate  society.  Some  have  at- 
tacked these  provisions  for  being  too 
lenient,  while  others  have  praised  them 
as  an  acceptable  compromise.  There  is  a 
point,  however,  where  we  cannot  com- 
promise on  the  issue  of  human  rights, 
and  this  bill  is  surely  it.  I  opposed  the 
compromise  the  Senate  adopted  3  months 
ago,  and  I  will  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report  and  its  even  stronger  restric- 
tions on  the  rights  of  minority-gioup 
children. 

I  do  this  recognizing  that  the  bill  con- 
tains many  important  reforms  in  Fed- 
eral higher  education  programs.  But  the 
real  issue  is  not  higher  education.  It  is 
whether  the  Nation  will  continue  its  com- 
mitment to  a  unified  society  where  race 
is  an  irrelevant  factor.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  election  year,  with  politicians  stum- 
bling over  each  other  in  their  rush  to  sup- 
port the  fake  issue  of  busing,  race  is  the 
dominant  factor. 

How  can  Congress  say  it  is  concerned 
with  improving  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities, when  at  the  same  time  it  is  re- 
stricting the  opportunities  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  who  hap- 
pened to  have  been  bom  with  black  or 
brown  skin?  By  consciously  limiting  mil- 
lions of  minority  group  children  to  an 
inferior  education,  we  necessarily  pre- 
vent them  from  ever  taking  advantage 
of  the  positive  reforms  craitained  in  this 
bill.  Unless  these  noxious  provisions  are 
eliminated,  higher  education  wUl  be  an 
option  available  only  to  white  Ameri- 
cans— what  a  future  tragedy  to  encour- 
age. 

The  reforms  contained  in  S.  659  are 
needed — but  not  at  the  price  the  con- 
ferees ask  us  to  pay. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  higher  education 
biU. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  with  any  certainty 
exactly  what  the  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  forced  schoolbusing  really  means. 
The  actual  effect  of  it  will  be  determined 
by  the  bureaucrats  who  will  administer 


it.  and  the  Judges  who  will  interpret  it. 
Based  OD.  past  performance,  this  does  not 
give  those  of  us  from  the  South  much 
reason  for  optimism. 

But  regardless  of  how  It  is  Interpreted. 
Mr.  President,  one  thing  is  clear— It  of- 
fers no  relief  to  the  schoolchildren  in 
this  Nation  who  are  currently  being 
bused,  and  whose  time  for  appeal  has 
expired. 

Let  us  take  a  real  look.  Mr.  President, 
at  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  We  have 
enacted  limitations  on  the  future  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  a  racial  balance.  Why  would 
we  do  such  a  thing?  There  can  be  only 
one  logical  answer — because  we  are  be- 
ginning to  have  doubts  about  this  remc^ 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  Frankenstein 
monster  created  by  judges  and  bureau- 
crats who  are  not  directly  responsible  to 
the  people. 

I  can  remember  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
President,  when  this  country  was  swept 
by  a  "cranberry  scare."  The  Federal 
Government,  recognizing  that  the  prod- 
uct in  question  might  well  be  danger- 
ously defective,  not  only  stopped  its  flow 
into  the  stores,  but  took  the  cranberries 
which  were  already  in  the  stores,  off  the 
shelves. 

Well,  the  remedy  of  busing  our  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  ra- 
cial balance  Is  now  suspected  of  being 
dangerously  defective.  I.  myself,  have 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  this  par- 
ticular shipment  of  cranberries  was  rot- 
ten. What  we  have  done,  today,  is  stop 
the  flow  of  these  cranberries  to  the 
stores,  but  allowed  those  which  have  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  stores  to  remain 
(HI  the  shelves.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, these  cranberries  may  be  too  dan- 
gerous for  the  children  in  the  i-est  of  the 
Nation,  but  they  are  all  right  for  the 
southern  children. 

Those  who  support  this  shameful  so- 
lution will,  once  again,  rely  on  distinc- 
Maas  such  as,  "de  facto"  and,  "de  jure" 
to  support  their  position.  They  will  tell 
us  that  there  ai'e  really  two  different 
kinds  of  school  systems  in  this  coun- 
try—one in  the  South,  and  one  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  basis 
in  fact  for  such  an  argument.  My  very 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  statistics  which 
conclusively  prove  that  the  southern 
schools  are  the  most  desegregated 
schools  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  record  on  forced 
schoolbusing  is  clear — I  oppose  it.  It  is 
costing  us  a  horrendous  amoimt  of 
money,  but  it  is  costing  us  something  a 
great  deal  more  precious. 

It  has  deprived  many  American  parents 
of  their  right  to  choose  where  their  child 
will  go  to  school.  This  is  a  right,  inci- 
dentally, which  enables  many  of  the 
supporters  of  this  practice  to  send  their 
chlldi-en  to  private  schools  to  escape  its 
effects. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  how  fundamental  and  im- 
portant this  right  really  Is.  I  would 
think  that  few  people,  if  any,  are  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  what  they  have  ac- 
complished in  this  life.  But  one  of  the 
things  which  keeps  us  all  going,  is  the 
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abiding  dream  that  things  for  oiu-  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  be  better 
than  they  were  for  us.  A  common  bond 
which  unites  all  parents  Is  the  desire 
that  their  children  will  have  the  best  life 
has  to  offer,  insofar  as  it  is  within  the 
ability  of  the  parent  to  secure  it  for 
them. 

This  Is  a  ris^t  which  belongs  equally 
to  black  and  white  Americans.  The  sup- 
porters of  forced  schoolbusing  may 
argue  that  in  the  past,  the  right  of  par- 
ents to  select  schools  for  their  children 
has  been  abused,  to  the  detriment  of 
black  Americans.  If  this  is  so,  the  way 
to  solve  it  is  to  provide,  to  every  Ameri- 
can, the  right  to  attend  any  school  he 
may  select.  What  could  be  simpler  than 
that? 

In  1954,  Mr.  President,  the  Brown  de- 
cision struck  out  against  so-called 
State  action  which  resiilted  in  segrega- 
tion. Now  what  does  this  really  mean? 
It  means  that  State  governments  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  tell  parents  where 
their  children  mitst  attend  school.  And 
in  18  years,  see  how  far  we  have  come. 
Now,  the  Federal  Government  tells  all 
children  where  they  must  attend  school. 
We  have  rescued  this  precious  right  from 
alleged  abiise  by  State  governments  only 
to  sacrifice  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  the  parents  and  children  of 
this  Nation  are  poorer  for  it. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  done  here  today  is  very  simple.  We 
have  acknowledged  that  there  may  well 
be  something  wrong  with  forced  school 
busing.  So  we  are  going  to  hold  it  in  check 
for  awhile  and  take  another  look  at  it. 
That  is,  we  are  going  to  hold  it  in  check 
for  all  children  except  those  who  have 
suffered  under  it  the  longest.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  either  something 
wrong  with  forced  schoolbusing,  or  there 
is  not.  If  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
busing  as  a  medicine,  then  let  us  ad- 
minister it  wherever  it  is  needed.  But 
if  there  is  something  wrong  with  it,  then 
let  us  extend  equal  protection  to  all  the 
children  of  America.  One  way  or  the 
other.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  shameful  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMDJicK) .  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  myself.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  table  the  Griffin 
motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffim)  to 
recommit  the  conference  report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  MANSITEXD  (after  having  voted 


in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay" ;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Cbttrch).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Iiir.  McOovern)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  woiild  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  .  K  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Cooper),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

[No.  184  Leg.] 
TEAS— 44 


Jackson 

Pads  wood 

Stafford 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Stevnns 

Magnuaon 

Pearson 

SteTenaon 

Mathlas 

PeU 

Symington 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Tan 

MlUer 

RlblooS 

Tunney 

Mondale 

Saxbe 

Weicker 

Montoya 

Schwelker 

WiUiama 

Muskle 

Scott 

Young 

Nelson 

Smith 

NATS— 26 

AUen 

Cotton 

HoUings 

Baker 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Bible 

EUender 

Prozmire 

Brock 

Ervin 

Roth 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Bpong 

Byrd. 

GambreU 

Stennis 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Goldwater 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Griffin 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Tower 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVINO   LIVE   PAIRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 

Mansfield,  for. 

Metcalf, 

against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Allott 

Pong 

Long 

Bayh 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

McGee 

Bennett 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Church 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Cook 

Inouye 

Percy 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Pell's  motion  to  table  the  Grif- 
fin motion  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
after  consultation  with  the  joint  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  smd  the  interested 
parties — and  we  hope  that  we  have 
touched  all  bases — I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  11  ajn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  two  15-minute 
speech  orders  have  already  been  entered. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  those 
Senators  who  have  already  been  gi-anted 
that  privilege  have  finished  with  their 
speeches,  there  be  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  for  the  conduct  of 
routine  moi-ning  business  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  attached  there- 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Burdlck 

Eagleton 

Anderson 

Case 

FtUbright 

Beall 

ChUes 

Harris 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Hart 

Boggs 

Dominick 

HugbM 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJt.  14852)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EDUCATION   AMENDMENTS  OP 
1972— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S. 
659)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act — creating  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  Postsecondary  Education  and  a 
National  Institute  of  Education — the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  874.  81st  Con- 
gress, and  related  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

OKDER    SETTINC    TIMK    FOR    VOTE    ON 
COKFERENCK   REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  occ\ir  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  conference  report 
at  the  hour  of  3:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  get  a  time  limitation  agreement 
if  this  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  stip- 
ulated with  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  3  hours  of  debate.  There 
may  be  intervening  motions  or  other 
business.  Those  3  hours  are  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  going  to  make  that  request  if 
we  got  the  time  situation  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  should  be  built  into 
the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
have  not  decided  if  I  will  speak  tomorrow 
or  not.  If  I  do.  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
20  minutes.  Could  I  be  accommodated 
for  20  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can  be 
assured  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  imderstand 
how  the  time  is  going  to  be  divided.  I  may 
want  to  speak  for  10  or  15  minutes.  I 
wonder  if  there  will  be  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senator 
can  be  assured  he  will  get  that  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  time 
that  was  requested? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  vote  will  occur 
at  3:30. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  get  this 
out  before  I  ask  for  that. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
calculations  prove  to  be  correct,  at  about 
10  minutes  of  12  tomorrow  we  will  be 
through  with  speeches  and  morning 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
from  then  on  to  3:30  pjn.  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proponents,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Pell),  and  the  opponents,  not  neces- 
sarily the  minority  leader,  but  just  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  whomever  he 
may  designate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  ade- 
quate that  it  go  to  the  minority  leader 
or  if  for  any  reason  there  is  a  change  in 
position  I  will  yield  to  others. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  substitute  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  the  imderstanding 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  will  work  it  out  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  he  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell).  But  I  would  like  to  stipulate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Chair  please  request  staff 
members  to  take  their  seats  and  remain 
seated,  and  Senators  to  take  our  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^IR.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
I  wish  to  be  siu-e  of  is  that  we  will  have 
3  hours  of  debate,  with  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  each  side.  In  view  of  intervening 
motions,  quorum  calls,  and  so  forth,  that 
is  not  guaranteed  necessarily.  So  I  would 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  build  into  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  the  fact  that  the 
opponents  and  the  proponents  will  be  as- 
sured an  hour  and  a  half  In  that  period. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  my  unanimoiis-consent  request  to 
that  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  I  be  assured 
of  7  or  8  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  opposition  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes  and  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes:  and  in  favor,  I  assume,  the 
dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  have  10 
minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  10  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  am 
going  outside  of  my  sphere  in  doing  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  With  the  assurance  of  3 
hours,  all  Senators  can  be  accom- 
modated.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Almost  4  hours. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  close  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  the  higher 
education  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PR(X>RAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  am. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  he  will  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wlsc<msin  (Mr.  Prozmire)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statemoits  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
higher  education  bill,  S.  659.  There  is  a 
time  agreement  thereon,  with  a  vote  to 
occiu"  on  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port at  3:30  p.m.  tomorrow.  That  vote 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Following  disposition  of  the  confer- 
raice  report  tomorrow.  It  is  unclear  at 
the  moment  as  to  whether  the  Senate 
will  then  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1478.  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances biU. 

If  not,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  3526,  the  State-USIA  authorization 
biU. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow  at 
11  a.m. 

The  moticHi  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:02  pjn..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  May  24,  1972,  at 
11  aju. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noaa. 

Mr.  Norman  Hogan,  Department  of 
Social  Sciences,  Preed-Hardeman  Col- 
lege, Henderson.  Tenn.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Holy  Father,  we  praise  Thee  for  Thy 
creative  power  which  has  given  us  life. 
Thy  sustaining  power  which  has  given 
us  stability,  and  Thy  wonderful  love 
which  has  t^ven  us  Thy  Son.  May  we  be 
filled,  not  only  with  a  sense  of  Thj 
strength  and  might,  but  also  with  Thy 
goodness  and  grace. 

We  are  thankful  for  today's  blessings, 
privileges,  opportunities,  and  re^x>nsi- 
bilities.  We  invoke  Thy  help  in  efforts  to 
obtain  peace  and  provide  for  domestic 
tranquillity.  Grant  us  the  strength  to 
meet  our  obligations  with  courage  and 
calmness. 

Bless,  we  pray,  the  deliberations  of  this 
day.  that  wisdom  and  understanding  may 
prevail  and  all  things  will  be  done  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  and  to  Thy  ulti- 
mate glory.  In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  extun- 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  ttiereof . 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mi-.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title 
in  which  ccmcurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

HJt.  9580.  An  ftct  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Marjland  con- 
cerning the  fees  for  the  operation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  HOGAN 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  -  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Ml-.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
offering  the  opening  prayer  today  was 
my  good  friend  Norman  Hogan,  of  Hen- 
derson, Tenn. 

Mr.  Hogan,  an  ordained  minister  of 
tlie  Church  of  Christ,  is  a  member  of  the 
Bible  and  history  faculties  of  Freed- 
Hardemui  College  and  is  currently  min- 
ister of  the  Rives  Church  of  Christ  in 
Obion  County,  Tenn.  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Hogan  when  he  began 
his  ministery  in  my  home  community  at 
the  Yorkville-Lemalsamac  Church. 

He  attended  Freed-Hardeman  Junior 
College,  and  when  he  received  his  B.8. 
degree  from  Bethel  College  in  McKenzie, 
Tenn.,  I  was  honored  to  be  the  com- 
mencem^t  speaker.  He  received  his  M.A. 
in  history  fnnn  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity and  taught  history  and  sociology  at 
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AbUene  Christian  College  In  Abilene, 
Tex.,  for  7  years  prior  to  acc^ting  his 
present  p(»iti<Hi  at  Freed-Hardeman. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  ministerial 
and  teaching  duties,  Mr.  Hogan  also  par- 
ticipates as  minister-evangelist  in  ap- 
prozimatdy  12  gospd  meetings  per  year. 
He  estimates  that  he  has  participated  in 
250  such  meetings  since  he  began  his  ca- 
reer in  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Hogan  is  married  to  the  former 
Jean  Marilyn  Greene  of  the  Bonlcord 
Community  in  Dyer  County.  Tenn,.  and 
they  have  one  child,  Marilsm  Aim,  who  is 
13  years  of  age. 

I  am  pleased  that  Brother  Hogan  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  offer  the  open- 
ing prayer  today,  and  I  am  honored  to 
count  him  among  my  close  personal 
friends. 

EXPRESSION  OP  THANKS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  FOR  SIGNING  THE 
BLACK  LUNG  COMPENSATION 
BILL 

Mr.  DENT  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  signing  the  black  lung 
compensation  bill.  I  think  it  took  cour- 
age to  do  so  because  there  was  very 
strong  opposition  to  one  section  of  that 
bill,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the 
rise  In  the  cost  involved.  However,  he 
took  Into  consideration  the  great  need 
and  great  good  which  this  legislation  will 
do. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  John  Saylor,  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  obtaining  the  passage 
of  this  bill  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  from  the 
hard  coal  area  for  his  efforts.  Also  In  the 
other  body  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  two  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  were  stalwarts  in  this  fight 
to  get  final  action  on  this  bill. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  the  next  few  days  I  will 
send  you  a  recapitulation  of  all  payments 
paid  out  to  date. 

It  will  appear  in  the  Record  as  of  this 
date. 

In  every  State  of  the  Union  there  are 
a  number  of  individuals  being  paid  black 
lung  compensation.  I  felt  then  as  I  feel 
now,  that  it  was  unfair  to  put  this  cost 
upon  the  States,  40  of  50  States  that  have 
no  coal  mines  witliin  their  boundaries, 
and  if  we  had  not  received  the  1-year  ex- 
tension in  the  coverage  by  the  Federal 
Government  most  States  would  have  had 
a  tremendous  burden  to  bear. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  House 
in  this  endeavor. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tliurs- 
day  last.  May  18.  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  be  in  my  congressional  district  on  busi- 
ness and  missed  the  following  recorded 
teller  votes: 

Recorded  teller  No.  159— had  I  been 
present  I  wculd  have  voted  "no." 

Recorded  teller  No.  160 — ^had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Recorded  teller  No.  161 — ^had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Recorded  teller  No.  162 — had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Recorded  teller  No.  163 — ^had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Recorded  teller  No.  164— had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  ordCT  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  \3a&  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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Pudnskl 

Purcell 

RandaU 

Bees 

Held 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  K.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schmitz 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Wyman 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


names: 

[BoU  No.  168] 

Abemethy 

Fish 

Alexander 

Gallflanakls 

Ashbrook 

Gallagher 

Ashley 

Goldwater 

BadUlo 

Gray 

BevlU 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Blauton 

Hawkins 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Byrne,  Pa. 

HoUfield 

CabeU 

Keating 

Caffery 

Kee 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Celler 

Leggett 

Chlsholm 

Long,  Md. 

Clark 

McKay 

Clay 

McMUUn 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Macdonald, 

Dellums 

Mass. 

Denholm 

Mann 

Diggs 

Mazzoll 

Dowdy 

Metcalfe 

Dwjer 

MlUer,  Oalif . 

Edmondson 

Nichols 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Patman 

Edn-ards,  Calif 

PeUy 

Esch 

PUce 

Eshleman 

Poage 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

PodeU 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  659. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bUl  (S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tiMi  Act  of  1963,  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (creating  a  National 
Foimdation  for  Postsecondary  Education 
and  a  National  Institute  of  Education) , 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  PubUc  Law  874.  81st 
Congress,  and  related  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
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Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  92-1086) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S. 
659)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  oT 
1965,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (creat- 
ing a  National  Foundation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  and  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion ) ,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-flrst 
Congress,  and  related  acts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972". 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

unless  the  context  requires  another  mean- 
ing. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  redes- 
Ignatlon  of  a  section,  subsection,  or  other 
designation  by  any  amendment  in  this  Act 
shall  Include  the  redeslgnation  of  any  ref- 
erence to  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
designation  in  any  Act  or  regulation,  bow- 
ever  styled. 

(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  specifled,  each 
provision  of  this  Act  and  each  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  after  June 
30,  1972,  and  with  respect  to  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(2)  Unless  otherwise  specifled,  in  any  case 
where  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  is  to 
become  effective  after  a  date  set  herein,  it 
shall  be  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the 
day  which  immediately  follows  the  date  after 
which  such  amendment  Is  effective. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  the  effective  date  for 
an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  effective  after  June  30. 1971,  such 
amendment  BbaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
enacted  on  July  1,  1971. 

TITLE  I— RIOHER  EDUCATION 
Part  A — Commtjnitt  Service  and  Continu- 
ing Education  Programs 
extension  of  authorization  op 
appropriations 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976.". 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 
special  programs  and  projects  relating  to 
national  and  regional  problems 

Sec.  102.  (a)  (1)  Sections  106.  107,  108, 
109,  110,  and  111  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  all  references  thereto,  are 
redesignated  as  sections  107.  108,  109,  110, 
111,  and  112.  respectively.  Title  I  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
106  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  FSOCRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  RELATING  TO 
NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL  PROBLEMS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  reserve  from  the  sums  appro- 


priated pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal 
year  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  grants  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  reserved  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education  (and 
combinations  thereof)  to  assist  them  in  car- 
rying out  special  programs  and  projects,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which 
are  designed  to  seek  solutions  to  national 
and  regional  problems  relating  to  techno- 
logical and  social  changes  and  environmental 
pollution. 

"(2)  No  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  or  project  for  which  appli- 
cation Is  made.". 

(2)  Section  103(a)  of  such  title  I  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  language 
which  precedes  ",  the  Commissioner"  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "From  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  101  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 106(a)." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30.  1972.  and 
then — 

(1)  only  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
title  I  of  the  Higher  fiducatlon  Act  of  1965 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 1972; 
and 

(2)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  allotment 
to  any  State  under  section  103(a)  of  such 
title  is  not  less  for  any  fiscal  year  than  the 
allotment  to  that  State  under  such  section 
103(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972. 

EVALUATION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  D\irlng  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  smd 
ending  JiUy  1,  1974,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  National  Advistory  Council,  shall  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  programs  and  projects 
carried  out  with  assistance  under  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  prior  to 
July  1,  1973.  Such  review  shall  IncUide  an 
evaluation  of  specific  programs  and  projects 
with  a  view  toward  ascertaining  which  of 
them  show,  or  have  shown,  (1)  the  greatest 
promise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  such 
title,  and  (2)  the  greatest  return  for  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  them.  Such  review  shall 
be  carried  out  by  direct  evaluations  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  by  the  tise  of 
other  agencies,  inistitutlons,  and  groups,  and 
by  the  use  of  Independent  appraisal  units. 

(b)  Not  later  than  March  31,  1973.  and 
March  31,  1976,  the  National  Advisory  Coxin- 
cil  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  repKjrt  on  the  re- 
view conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
Such  report  shall  include  (1)  an  evaluation 
of  the  program  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  of  specific 
programs  and  projects  assisted  throtigh  pay- 
ments under  such  title,  (2)  a  description  and 
an  analysis  of  programs  and  projects  which 
are  determined  to  be  most  successful,  and 
(3)  reconunendatlons  with  respect  to  the 
xneaxu  by  which  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams and  projects  can  be  expanded  and 
replicated. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
401(c)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  section  402  of  such 
Act  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Part  B — College  Library  Programs 
at7thorization  op  appropriations 
Sec.  111.  (a)  (1)  Sec.  201  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "and"  after  "1970."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1972,". 

(2)  Section  221  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1970,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.". 

(b)(1)  Title  n  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Part 
A — College  Libbary  Resources"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  aU  of  section  201  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"college  library  programs;    training; 

RESEARCH 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  financial  assistance — 

"(1)  to  assist  and  encourage  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  acquisition  of  li- 
brary resources,  including  law  library  re- 
sources. In  accordance  with  part  A;  and 

"(2)  to  assist  with  and  encourage  research 
and  training  persons  in  Ilbrarianshlp.  in- 
cluding law  Ilbrarianshlp,  in  accordance  with 
part  B. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  parts  A  and  B,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1973,  $86,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  any  fiscal  year,  70  per 
centum  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
part  A  and  30  per  centum  shall  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  part  B,  except  that  the 
amount  available  for  the  purposes  of  part 
B  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'library  resources'  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  ma- 
terials, and  other  related  library  materials. 
Including  necessary  binding;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Ilbrarianshlp'  means  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  library  and 
Information  sciences,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion, organization,  storage,  retrieval  and  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  reference 
and  research  use  of  library  and  Information 
resources. 

"Part  A — College  Library  Resources" 

(2)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  of 
such  title  II  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"From  the  amoiuit  available  for  grants  un- 
der this  part  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
basic  grants  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  201(a)(1)  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  combinations  of  such  institu- 
tions, to  new  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  students  are  to  be  enrolled  (in 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  regu- 
lation), and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit library  institutions  whose  primary 
function  Is  to  provide  library  and  informa- 
tion services  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  a  formal,  cooperative  basis.". 

(B)  Section  203  of  such  title  II  is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  first  sentence 
which  precedes  "supplemental  grants"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "From 
that  part  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  201  for  the  purposes  of  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  remains  after 
making  basic  grants  pursuant  to  section  202, 
and  which  is  not  reserved  for  the  purposes  of 
section  204,  the  Commissioner  shall  make", 
and  by  striking  out  "section  201"  where  it 
appears  after  "set  forth  in"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  201(a)  (1)". 

(C)(1)  Section  204(a)(1)  of  such  title  11 
is  eunended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  201  for  the  purposes  of  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
ttMrloed  to  reserve  not  to  exceed  25  per 
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centum  tbereoC  (or  tbe  purposes  of  this  seo- 
tlon.". 

(U)  Seetlon  9M<a)  (9)  of  sacb  tme  n  is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  o(  the  first 
<%utenoe  which  precedes  "may  be  used  to 
make"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sums 
reserved  pmsnaot  to  psrsgrspb  (1)". 

(Ul)  Section  204(»)  (S)  of  such  Utle  I  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Im- 
medUtely  preceding  "(C)",  and  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  foUowlng:  ".  and  (D)  to  other  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  library  institutions 
which  provide  library  and  information  serv- 
ices to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a 
formal,  cooperative  basis". 

(It)  Section  204(a)  of  such  title  11  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  (A)  Part  B  of  such  title  n  is  amended 
by  striking  out  sections  221  and  222  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"training  and  research  programs 

"Sec.  221.  From  the  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
In  accordance  with  sections  222  and  223.  Of 
such  amount,  66%  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  section  222  and 
33^  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  233." 

(B)  Section  223(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  fellows : 

"S£C.  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  library  organizations 
or  agencies  to  assist  them  in  training  per- 
sons in  Ilbrarianshlp.  Such  grants  may  be 
used  by  such  Institutions,  library  organiza- 
tions or  agencies  (1)  to  assist  in  covering  the 
cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  (Includ- 
ing short  term  of  regular  seskiiou  institutes) 
for  such  persons,  (2)  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  fellowships  or  traineeships  with 
stipends  (including  allowances  for  traveling, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses)  for  fellows 
and  others  undergoing  training  and  their  de- 
pendents, not  in  excess  of  such  maximum 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  (3)  for  establishing,  develc^- 
ing,  or  expanding  programs  of  library  and  In- 
formation science.  Not  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  grants  made  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintainlug  fellowships  or  trainee- 
ships  under  clause  (2)." 

(C)  Section  223(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" the  following:  "and  library  orga- 
nizations or  agencies". 

(D)  Such  part  B  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  section  226;  and  sections  223 
and  224  of  such  part,  and  all  references 
thereto  (except  those  references  thereto  In 
section  221  of  such  part,  as  amended  by  sub- 
paragraph (A) ).  are  redesignated  as  sections 
222  and  223,  respectively. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1972. 
and  only  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

WAIVER   OF    maintenance    OF   EFFORT 
REgUIREMENT 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  ot  1966  is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (c)  and  (d),  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  clauses  (2)  and  (3), 
respectively,  and  by  striking  out  clauses  (a) 
and  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  basic  grant  is  sought, 
from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  part — 

"(A)  for  all  library  purposes  (exclusive  crfl 
construction),  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
avern^  annual  aiawint  it  expended  for  mtdk 
purposes  during  tbe  two  flaoal  jears  preced- 


ing tbe  fiscal  year  for  frU^  — lirtanee  U 
sought  undo:  this  part,  and 

"(B)  for  library  reeouroes,  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  average  amoant  tt  expended 
for  sucii  resources  during  Uie  tvo  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  whU^  wwlstwioe 
is  sought  under  this  part, 
except  that,  if  the  Ctxnmissloner  determines, 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  that  there 
are  special  and  unusual  drcumstanoes  which 
prevent  the  applicant  from  making  the  as- 
surances required  by  this  clause  (1),  he  may 
waive  that  requirement  for  one  or  both  of 
such  assurances;". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 202  is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  ex- 
ceed" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  for  any  fiscal  year,  be  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  applicant  for  library 
resoiu^es  during  that  year  from  funds  other 
than  funds  received  under  this  part,  except 
that  no  basic  grant  shall  exceed". 

(2)  Clause  (1)  of  section  203 (a)  of  such 
title  II  is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part 
thereof  which  follows  "section  202"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after,  June  30, 1971. 

INCREASE    IN    MAXIMUM    AMOUNT    OF 
SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANTS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$10 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$20". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sliall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
giruiing  after,  June  30, 1972. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    COL- 
LEGE  AND   RESEARCH   LIBRARY    RESOTOCXS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  231  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  $9,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $12,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1974,  and  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  stibsectlon 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

EVALUATION   AND   RE3>URT 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Part  C  of  Utle  H  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  folloviring  new 
section: 

"EVALUATION   AND   REPORT 

"Sec.  232.  No  later  than  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Librarian  of  tbe  Congress 
shall  transmit  to  the  respective  committees 
of  the  Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  part  and  to  the  resjtective  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Congress  a 
report  evaluating  the  results  and  effective- 
ness of  acquisition  and  cataloging  work  done 
under  this  part,  based  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  on  objective  measurements, 
including  costs,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  proposed  legislative  action,". 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  made  oy  section  (a) 
shall  be  effective  after  Jime  30,  1972. 
Part  C — ^Developing  Institutions;  Emergen- 
cy Assistance  to  iNSTrrrrioNS  of  Higheb 
Education 

REVLSION       of       title       IH        (STRENGTHENING 

developinc  institutions) 
Sec.  121.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  ni — STRENGTHENING 
DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 
"authobization 
"Sbc.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  car- 
ry out  a  program  of  special  asslstanoe  to 
strengthen  tbe  academic  quality  at  develop- 
ing institutions  which  have  the  desire  and 


potential  to  make  a  sularfantlal  oontribution 
to  the  higher  education  reaourees  at  the  Na- 
tion but  which  are  struggling  tor  survival 
and  are  Isolated  from  the  main  currents  of 
academic  life. 

"(bXl)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  thwe  are  authorized  to  be  aiq>ro- 
prlated  $120,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursiiant 
to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year.  76 
I>er  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  developing  institutions  which  plan 
to  award  one  or  more  bachelor's  d^rees  dur- 
ing such  year. 

"(3)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  only  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  developing  institutions  which  do  not 
plan  to  award  such  a  degree  during  such 
3rear. 

"eligibility  for  special  assistance 

"See.  302.  (a)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'developing  institution'  means 
an  institution  of  higher  education  In  any 
State  which — 

"(A)  is  legally  authorised  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State,  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree,  or  is  a  Junior  or  community  college: 

"(B)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
or  is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or  associ- 
ation, making  reasonable  progre.ss  toward 
accreditation; 

"(C)  except  as  is  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) .  has  met  the  requirement  of  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  during  the  five  academic  years  pre- 
ceding the  academic  year  for  which  it  seeks 
assistance  under  this  title;  and 

"(D)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  regulation, 
which  requirements  shall  Include  at  least 
a  determination  that  the  institution — 

"(1)  is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  of  its  student  services; 
and 

"(ii)  is,  for  financial  or  other  reasons, 
struggling  for  survival  and  Isolated  from  the 
main  currents  of  academic  life. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
vpaive  the  requirement  set  forth  in  clavise 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  In  the  case  of  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  title  by  institu- 
tions located  on  or  near  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion or  a  substantial  population  of  Indians 
If  the  Commissioner  determines  such  action 
win  increase  higher  education  for  Indians, 
except  that  such  grants  may  not  involve  an 
expenditure  of  funds  In  excess  of  1.4  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  Institution  desiring  special  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  submit  an  application  for  eligibility  to 
the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
evaluate  the  need  of  the  applicant  for  such 
assistance  and  to  determine  its  eligibility  to 
be  a  developing  institution  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  application  for  eligibility  under  this  sub- 
section which  indicates  that  the  applicant  is 
a  developing  institution  meeting  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a) . 

*'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'Junior  or  community  college* 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education — 

"(1)  vhldi  does  not  provide  an  educational 
program  fOr  which  it  awards  a  bachelor^ 
degree  (cr  an  eqtilvalent  degree)  ; 

"(2)  which  admits  as  reg\Uar  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
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from  a  school  providing  secondary  education 
(or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate) ;  and 

"(3)  which  does — 

"(A)  provide  an  educational  program  of 
not  less  than  two  years  which  is  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or 

"(B)  offer  a  two-year  program  In  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biologi- 
cal sciences,  which  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  a  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  the  semiprofesslonal  level  in  engi- 
neering, scientific,  or  other  technological 
fields,  which  fields  require  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  basic  engineering, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  of 
knowledge. 

"ADVISOKT    COUNCIL    ON    DEVELOPING 
INSl'll  Ui'lONS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  Council  on  Developing  Institu- 
tions (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil') consisting  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall,  with  respect  to 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  carry 
out  the  duties  and  functions  specified  by 
part  C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  and,  in  particular,  it  shall  assist  the 
Commissioner — 

"  ( 1 )  in  Identlf ymg  developing  institutions 
through  which  the  purposes  of  this  title  may 
be  achieved;  and 

"(2)  in  establishing  the  priorities  and  cri- 
teria to  be  used  In  making  grants  under  sec- 
tion 304(a). 

"nsES  or  funds:  cooperattvk  arrangements, 

NATION.^I,   TEACHING   FELLOWSHIPS,   AND   PRO- 
FESSORS   EMERITCS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  and  awards.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions. Such  grants  and  awards  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  (b)  shall  be  available  for— 

"(1)  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
developing,  and  carrying  out  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  developing  institutions 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  between  developing  institutions  and 
other  organizations,  agencies,  and  business 
entitles,  which  show  promise  as  effective 
measures  for  strengthening  the  academic 
program  and  the  administrative  capacity  of 
developing  institutions,  including  such  proj- 
ects and  activities  as — 

"(A)  exchange  of  faculty  or  students,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  institutions, 

"(B)  faculty  and  administration  Improve- 
ment programs,  utilizing  training,  educa- 
tion (including  fellowships  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees) ,  internships,  research  partic- 
ipation, and  other  means, 

"(C)  Introduction  of  new  curricula  and 
currlcular  materials, 

"(D)  development  and  operation  of  coop- 
erative education  programs  involving  alter- 
nate periods  of  academic  study  and  business 
or  public  employment,  and 

"(E)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  librar- 
ies or  laboratories,  including  necessary 
books,  materials,  and  equipment; 

"(2)  National  Teaching  Fellowships  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  highly  qual- 
ified graduate  students  and  Jumor  faculty 
members  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  teaching  at  developing  institutions;  and 

"(3)  Professors  Emeritus  Grants  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  professors 
retired  from  active  service  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  encourage  them  to  teacb 
or  to  conduct  reaearcb  at  developing  instl- 
tutiona. 

"(c)(1)  An  ^n>Ucatlon  for  assistance  for 


the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (b)  (1) 
shall  be  approved  only  If  it — 

"(A)  lets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  activities  described  In 
subsection  (b)  (1),  and  sets  forth  such  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  as  will  Insure  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(B)  sets  forth  such  poUcles  and  proce- 
dures as  will  insure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to 
the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  avaUable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  activities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
funds; 

"(C)  sets  forth  poUcles  and  procedures  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project  or  acUvity  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose: 

"(D)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accountmg  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Insiire  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  to  the  applicant;  and 

"(E)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  affording  such  access 
thereto,  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

The  Commissioner  shall,  after  constiltatlon 
with  the  CouncU,  establish  by  regulation 
criteria  as  to  eligible  expenditures  for  which 
funds  from  grants  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments under  clause  (I)  of  subsection  (b) 
may  be  used,  which  criteria  shall  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  purposes  not  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant  is 
made. 

"(2)  (A)  Applications  for  awards  described 
in  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  may 
be  aprpoved  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  program  of  teaching  or 
research  set  forth  therein  is  reasonable  in 
the  light  of  the  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant and  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Institutions  at  which  applicant  Intends  to 
teach. 

"(B)  No  application  for  a  National  Teach- 
ing Fellowship  or  a  Professors  Emeritus 
Grant  shall  be  t^jproved  for  an  award  of  such 
a  fellowship  or  grant  for  a  period  exceeding 
two  academic  years,  except  that  the  award 
of  a  Professors  Emeritus  Grant  may  be  for 
such  period,  in  addition  to  such  two-year  pe- 
riod of  award,  as  the  Commissioner,  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Council,  may  determine  in  ac- 
cordance with  policies  of  the  Commissioner 
set  forth  In  regulations. 

"(C)  Each  person  awarded  a  National 
Teaching  Fellowship  or  a  Professors  Emeri- 
tus Grant  shall  receive  a  stipend  for  each 
academic  year  of  teaching  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  recipient  of  a  Professors  Emeritus  Grant, 
research)  as  determmed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner upon  the  advice  ot  the  CouncU,  plus 
an  additional  allowance  for  each  such  year 
for  each  dependent  of  such  person.  In  the 
case  of  National  Teaching  Fellowships,  such 
allowance  may  not  exceed  $7,500,  plus  $400 
for  each  dependent. 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    DEVELOPING    INSTITXTnONS 
UNDER   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Each  Institution  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  meets  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  section  302(a)  shall  be  eligible 
tar  waivers  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to,  and  in  accordance 
with,  regulations,  promulgated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  In  the  case  of  any  i4>> 
plication  by  a  developing  institution  for  as- 
sistance under  any  program  specified  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  Commissioner  Is  authcnrized. 
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If  such  application  Is  otherwise  <4>proTable, 
to  waive  any  requirement  for  a  non-F^eral 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project, 
or.  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  other 
law,  to  give,  or  require  to  be  given,  priority 
consideration  of  the  application  in  relation 
to  applications  from  institutions  which  are 
not  developing  institutions. 

"(2)  TTie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  program  authorized  by  title  II 
IV,  VI,  or  VII  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  waive, 
under  subsection  (b),  the  non-Federal  share 
requirement  for  any  program  for  applica- 
tions which,  If  approved,  would  require  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  for  that  program  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

"LIMITATION 

"Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301(b)(1)  shall  be  used 
for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity  or  for 
any  religious  worship  or  sectarian  activity.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  made  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after,  June  30,  1972. 

EMERGENCT    ASSISTANCE    FOR    INSTITUTIONS    OP 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Sec.  122.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(A)  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
education  constitute  a  national  resource 
which  significantly  contributes  to  the  se- 
curity, general  welfare,  and  economy  of  the 
United  States; 

(B)  considerable  evidence  has  been  ad- 
vanced which  indicates  that  many  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  in  financial  dis- 
tress restilting  from  many  causes,  including, 
among  others,  efforts  on  the  part  of  such  In- 
stitutions to  increase  enrollments,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  and  training,  and 
to  enlarge  educational  opportunities;  and 

(C)  various  proposals  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress,  in  response  to  such  condi- 
tion of  financial  distress,  for  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  Nation's  institu- 
tions of  higher  edxicatlon  but,  except  for  that 
necessarj'  to  Justify  payments  provided  for 
reimbursement  for  part  of  the  cost  of  in- 
struction as  provided  Ui  title  X  of  this  Act, 
insutfictent  information  is  avaUable  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  Congress  can  determine, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  nature  and 
causes  of  such  financial  distress  or  the  most 
appropriate  means  with  which  present  and 
future  conditions  of  financial  distress  may  oe 
dealt. 

(2)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  are  determined  In  accordance  with 
this  section  to  be  in  serious  financial  distress, 
interim  emergency  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  determme  the  nature  and  causes  of  such 
distress  and  the  means  by  which  such  dis- 
tress may  be  alleviated,  and  to  improve  their 
capabilities  for  dealing  with  financial  prob- 
lems usmg,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  as- 
sistance authorized  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  all  other  sources 
of  financial  assistance. 

(b)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending 
June  30,  1974,  940,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  this  section.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation   and    expenditure    until   expended. 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  are  in  serious  financial 
distress,  as  such  term  Is  defined  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(B)  A  grant  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  to  the 
Commissioner.  Such  applications  shaU  be 
submitted  at  such  time.  In  such  form,  and 
containing  such  Information,  assurances, 
policies,   and  procedures,  as  the   Commls- 
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sloner  may  require  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  bis  functions  under  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  any 
such  application  unless  he  finds  that — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  pubUc  Institution  of 
higher  education,  the  institution  has  sub- 
mitted its  application  for  emergency  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  to  the  appro- 
priate State  agency,  as  provided  by  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  and  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, if  any  such  agency  exists  with 
respect  to  such  State,  and  such  State  agency 
has  made  a  finding,  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner,  that 
such  institution  is  in  serious  financial  dis- 
tress and  (I)  Is  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  to  continue  its  oper- 
ation, or  (II)  wiU  have  to  discontinue  or 
substantlaUy  curtaU  its  academic  programs 
to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  education 
avaUable  to  its  students: 

(U)  in  the  case  of  a  nonpublic  institution 
of  higher  education,  the  Institution  either 
has  compiled  with  the  procedure  set  forth 
in  clause  (1)  for  public  institutions,  or  has 
submitted  an  application  directly  to  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  the  institution  meets  the 
condition  set  forth  in  either  clause  (1)  (I) 
or  (1)  (II) .  and  has  submitted  a  cc^y  of  the 
appropriate  State  agency,  as  determined  un- 
der the  law  of  the  State  In  which  it  is  lo- 
cated and  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  for  comment; 

(HI)  such  institution  has  develc^>ed, 
adopted,  and  submitted  a  plan  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  provides  reason- 
able assurance  that,  if  the  institution  re- 
ceives the  grant  for  \(dilch  it  is  applying, 
such  institution  wiU  be  able,  during  and 
after  the  period  covered  by  such  grant,  to 
continue  the  educational  services,  programs, 
and  activities  with  respect  to  which  such 
grant  Is  sought; 

(Iv)  such  institution  is  making  a  major 
contribution  to  the  overaU  higher  educa- 
tional system  of  the  area  of  the  State  in 
which  it  Is  located,  or  of  the  Nation;  and 

(V)  such  institution  has  included  In  such 
application  such  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  the  grant 
as  wUl  insure  that  such  funds  will  not  be 
used  for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity  or 
fc  any  religious  worship  or  sectarian  ac- 
tivity, and  as  wlU  Insure  that  suca  funds  will 
be  solely  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made. 

(C)  An  application  shall  be  approved  un- 
der this  subsection  only  if  it  includes  such 
information,  terms,  and  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  and  reason- 
able to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  fimctlons 
tmder  this  section,  and  as  he  determines  wUl 
be  in  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  applicant  agrees — 

(I)  to  disclose  such  financial  information 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  of 
its  financial  distress  and  other  Information 
relating  to  its  use  of  Its  financial  resources; 

(II)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost 
analysis  study  of  its  operation.  Including  in- 
come-cost comparisons  and  cost  per  credit 
hour  of  instruction  for  each  department,  in 
accordance  with  uniform  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner;  and 

(ill)  to  consider,  and  either  Implement  or 
give  adequate  reasons  in  writing  for  not  do- 
ing so,  any  financial  or  operational  reform 
recommended  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
improvement  of  Its  financial  condition. 

(D)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  improve 
an  application  for  a  grant  tmder  this  section 
without  first  obtaining  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  panel  of  specialists  who 
are  not  regular,  full-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  who  are  competent 
to  evaluate  the  applications  as  to  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  financial  distress  of  the  apply- 
ing institutions. 


(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (B)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (C) 
has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  it  makes  appli- 
cation under  this  section.  (D)  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  It  awards  a 
bachelw's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a 
two-year  program  which  is  acceptable  for  full 
credit  towards  such  a  degree.  (E)  is  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and  (F)  is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationaUy  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  or.  if  not  so  accred- 
ited, (1)  Is  an  Institution  with  respect  to 
which  the  CcMnmissioner  has  determined  that 
there  is  satisfactory  assurance,  considering 
the  resources  available  to  the  institution,  the 
period  of  time,  if  any,  during  which  it  has 
operated,  the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet  ac- 
creditation standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  this  determination  is  being  made,  that 
the  institution  will  meet  the  accreditation 
standards  of  such  an  agency  or  association 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (11)  is  an  insti- 
tution whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  trans- 
fer, by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which 
are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  transferred  from  an  Institution  which  Is 
accredited,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause, 
the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  as- 
sociations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  term  "school  or  department  of  di- 
vinity" means  an  institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  a  branch  of  an  institution  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  of  which  is  designed  for 
the  education  of  students  (A)  to  prepare 
them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to 
enter  upon  some  other  reUglous  vocation  (or 
to  provide  continuing  training  for  any  such 
vocation),  or  (B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

Pabt  D — Student  Assistancb 

revision  of  part  a  of  title  IV  (educational 

ofpostunitt  grants) 

Sec.  131.  (a)(1)(A)  The  first  sentence  of 
section  401(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  th&t 
part  which  precedes  "to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  $200,000,000  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1976,". 

(B)  Section  408  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  June  30, 1976". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  effective  after  Jime  30,  1971. 

(b)(1)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"Part  A — Grants  to  Students  in  Attendance 
AT  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

"statement  of  pcbpose;  peocram 
authorization 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  ts  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
to  assist  in  making  avaUable  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  to  qualified  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher  education 
by— 

"(1)  providing  basic  educational  (^por- 
tunlty  grants  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
iMsic  grants')  to  all  eligible  students; 

"(2)   providing  supplemental  educational 


opportunity  grants  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'supplemental  grants')  to  those  students 
of  exceptional  need  who.  for  lack  of  such  a 
grant,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  a  postsecondary  education; 

"(3)  providing  for  payments  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  in  making  financial  aid  avail- 
able to  sucti  students;  and 

"(4)  providing  for  special  programs  and 
projects  designed  (A)  to  identify  and  en- 
courage qualified  youths  with  financial  or 
cultural  need  with  a  potential  for  postsec- 
ondary education.  (B)  to  prepare  students 
from  low-income  families  for  postsecondary 
education,  and  (C)  to  provide  remedial  (in- 
cluding remedial  language  study)  and  other 
services  to  students. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU,  In  accord- 
ance with  subparts  1,  3.  3,  and  4.  carry  out 
programs  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"Subpart  1 — Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants 

"BASIC    educational    opportunitt    grants: 

AMOUNT       AND      DETERMINATIONS;        APPLICA- 
TIONS 

"Sec.  411.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1972. 
and  ending  June  30,  1975,  pay  to  each  stu- 
dent who  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
In,  or  is  in  good  standing  at,  an  institution 
of  higher  education  (according  to  the  pre- 
scribed standards,  regulations,  and  practices 
of  that  Institution)  for  each  academic  year 
during  which  that  student  Is  in  attendance 
at  that  Institution,  as  an  undergraduate,  a 
basic  grant  in  the  amount  for  which  that 
student  is  eligible,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  (A)  (i)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
for  a  student  eligible  under  this  subpart  for 
any  academic  year  shall  be  $1,400,  less  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  to  be  the  expected  fam- 
Uy  contribution  with  respect  to  that  student 
for  that  year. 

"(11)  In  any  case  where  a  student  attends 
an  institution  of  higher  education  on  less 
than  a  full-time  basis  during  any  academic 
year,  the  amoimt  of  the  basic  grant  to  which 
that  student  Is  entitled  shaU  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  that  stu- 
dent is  not  so  attending  on  a  fuU-tlme  basis, 
in  accordance  writh  a  schedule  of  reductions 
established  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  division.  Such  schedule  of  re- 
ductions ShaU  be  established  by  regulation 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  February  1  of  each  year. 

"(B)(1))  The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  to 
which  a  student  Is  entitled  under  this  sub- 
part for  any  academic  year  shaU  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  at  which  the  student 
is  in  attendance  for  that  year. 

"(U)  No  basic  grant  under  this  subpart 
ShaU  exceed  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  for  a  student  and 
the  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  the  institu- 
tion at  wtiich  that  student  is  in  attendance. 
If  with  respect  to  any  student.  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  amount  of  a  basic  grant  plus 
the  amount  of  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  that  student  exceeds  the  actual  cost 
of  attendance  for  that  year,  the  amount  of 
the  basic  grant  shaU  be  reduced  untU  the 
combination  of  expected  famUy  contribution 
and  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  does  not 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

"(Ul)  no  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  to 
a  student  under  this  subpart  if  the  amount 
of  that  grant  for  that  student  as  determined 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  academic  year 
is  less  than  $200.  Pursuant  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation, 
the  Institution  of  higher  education  at  which 
a  student  is  In  attendance  may  award  a  basic 
grant  of  less  than  $200  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
for  that  student  Is  less  than  $200  because 
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at  tb»  requirement  of  dlTidon  (1)  and  that, 
due  to  exceptloDAl  clrcumstaitces.  this 
reduced  grant  should  be  made  In  order  to 
enable  tbe  student  to  benefit  from  poet- 
secondary  education. 

"(Iv)  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  subparagraph 
and  subsection  (b)  tbe  term  'actual  cost  of 
attendance'  means,  subject  to  regulations  of 
tbe  Commissioner,  tbe  actual  per-student 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board 
(or  expenses  related  to  reasonable  com- 
muting), books,  and  an  allowance  for  such 
other  expenses  ae  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines by  regulation  to  be  reasonably  related 
to  attendance  at  the  Institution  at  which 
the  student  is  In  attendance. 

"(3)  (A)(1)  Not  later  than  February  1  of 
each  year  the  Commissioner  shall  publish 
In  tbe  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of  expect- 
ed family  contributions  for  the  succeeding 
academic  year  for  various  levels  of  family 
income,  which,  except  as  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  division  (U),  together  with  any 
amendments  thereto,  shall  become  eSective 
July  1  of  that  year.  During  tbe  thirty-day 
period  following  such  publication  the  Com- 
missioner shall  provide  interested  parties 
with  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  schedule. 

"(11)  The  schedule  of  expected  family  con- 
tributions required  by  division  (1)  for  each 
academic  year  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
February  1  of  that  year.  If  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  adopts,  prior 
to  May  1  of  such  year,  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  such  schedule,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  new  schedule  of  expected 
family  contributions  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution  of  disapproval.  Such  new 
schedule  shall  take  Into  consideration  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  such  resolution  and  shall  be- 
come effective,  together  with  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  on  July  1  of  that  year. 

"•(B)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph and  subsection  (b),  the  term  'family 
contribution'  with  respect  to  any  student 
means  the  amount  which  the  family  of  that 
student  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  con- 
tribute toward  bis  postsecondary  education 
for  the  academic  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2)  Is  made,  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations.  In  promulgating  such 
regulations,  the  Commissioner  shall  follow 
the  basic  criteria  set  forth  in  diylsion  (11) 
of  this  subparagraph. 

"(11)  The  basic  criteria  to  be  followed  in 
promulgating  regulations  with  respect  to  ex- 
pected family  contribution  are  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  amount  of  the  effective  Income  of 
the  student  or  the  effective  family  Income  of 
the  student's  family. 

"(11)  The  n\miber  of  dependents  of  the 
family  of  the  student. 

"(Ill)  The  number  of  dependents  of  the 
student's  family  who  are  in  attendance  In 
a  program  of  postsecondary  education  and 
for  whom  tbe  family  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  contribute  for  their  postsecondary 
education. 

"(IV)  The  amount  of  the  assets  of  the 
student  and  those  of  the  student's  family. 

"(V)  Any  unusual  expenses  of  the  stu- 
dent or  his  family,  such  as  unusual  medical 
expenses,  and  those  which  may  arise  from  a 
catastrophe. 

"(ill)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (I)  of 
division  (11),  the  term  'effective  famHy  In- 
come' with  respect  to  a  student  means  the 
annual  adjusted  family  inoome,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  received  by 
tbe  parent*  or  guardian  of  that  student  (or 
the  penon  or  perKws  having  an  equivalent 
rtiatlonahip  to  auch  student)  minus  Federal 


Income  tax  paid  or  payable  wltb  respect  to 
such  income. 

"(Iv)  In  deteimlBlns  the  expected  famUy 
contribution  with  respect  to  any  student, 
any  amount  paid  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  to,  or  on  account  of,  the  student  which 
would  not  be  i>ald  If  be  were  not  a  student, 
and  one-half  any  aowimt  paid  the  student 
under  chapters  84  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  considered  as  ^ectlve 
Inoome  for  such  student. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate 
special  regulations  for  determining  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  and  ^active 
family  Income  ot  a  student  who  Is  deter- 
mined (piuauant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner) to  be  independent  of  his  parents 
or  guardians  (or  the  person  or  persons  hav- 
ing an  equivalent  relationship  to  such  stu- 
dent). Such  special  regulations  shall  be  con- 
sUtent  with  the  basic  crlterU  set  forth  In 
division  (U)   of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(4)  (A)  Tbe  period  during  which  a  stu- 
dent may  receive  basic  grants  shall  be  tbe 
period  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
undergraduate  course  of  study  being  pur- 
sued by  that  sttident  at  the  institution  at 
which  the  student  is  in  attendance,  except 
that  such  period  may  not  exceed  four  aca- 
demic years  unless — 

"(i)  the  student  is  pursuing  a  coivse  of 
study  leading  to  a  first  degree  in  a  program 
of  study  which  is  designed  by  the  institu- 
tion offering  it  to  extend  over  five  academic 
years:  or 

"(U)  the  student  Is,  or  wlU  be,  tmable  to 
complete  a  coiu-se  of  study  within  four  aca- 
demic years  because  of  a  requirement  of  the 
institution  of  such  coxvse  of  study  that  tbe 
student  enroll  In  a  noncredlt  remedial  course 
of  study: 

In  either  which  case  such  period  may  be  ex- 
tended for  not  more  than  one  additional 
academic  year. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  elatise  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  a  'noncredlt  remedial 
course  of  study*  is  a  course  of  study  for 
which  no  credit  Is  given  toward  an  academic 
degree,  and  which  Is  designed  to  increase  tbe 
ability  of  the  student  to  engage  in  an  under- 
graduate course  of  study  leading  to  such  a 
degree. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  by  which  students  must 
file  applications  for  basic  grants  under  this 
subpart. 

"(2)  Each  student  desiring  a  basic  grant 
for  any  year  must  file  an  application  there- 
for containing  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  tbe  Commissioner  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions 
and  responsibilities  under  this  subpart. 

"(3)  (A)  Payments  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
purpose.  In  such  manner  as  will  best  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  (1)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal 
year,  the  funds  available  for  pa3rment8  un- 
der tills  subpart  are  insufficient  to  satisfy 
fully  all  entitlements  under  this  subpart,  the 
amount  paid  with  respect  to  each  such  en- 
titlement shall  be — 

"(I)  In  the  case  <^  any  entitlement  which 
exceeds  1 1,000,  75  per  centum  thereof; 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  any  entitlement  which 
exceeds  $800  but  does  not  exceed  f  1.000.  70 
per  centum  thereof: 

"(III)  In  the  case  of  any  entitlement  which 
exceeds  $600  but  does  not  exceed  $800,  65  per 
centum  thereof;  and 

"(IV)  in  the  case  of  any  entitlement  which 
does  not  exceed  $600,  60  per  centum  thereof. 

"(U)  If,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal 
year,  funds  available  for  making  payments 
under  this  subpart  exceed  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  the  payments  prescribed  In 
division  (1),  su^  excess  shall  be  paid  with 
respect  to  e*^  entitlement  vmder  this  sub- 
part In  proportion  to  the  degree  to  wblcb 


that  entitlement  Is  unsatisfied,  after  pay- 
ments are  made  pursuant  to  division  (1) . 

"(Ul)  In  the  event  that,  at  tbe  time  when 
payments  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
subpATSgrafdi  (B).  fimds  available  therefor 
are  Insufficient  to  pay  the  amounts  set  forth 
In  division  (1),  the  Commlsslonet'  shall  pay 
with  respect  to  each  entitlement  an  amount 
which  bears  tbe  same  ratio  to  the  H>proprl- 
ate  amount  set  forth  in  division  (i)  as  the 
total  amount  of  funds  so  available  at  such 
time  for  such  payments  bears  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  the  amounts  indicated  in 
division  (1)  in  fuU. 

"(iv)  Ko  method  of  computing  or  manner 
of  distribution  of  payments  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  used  wbi(^  is  not  consistent 
with  this  subparagraph. 

"(V)  In  no  case  shall  a  paym,ent  under 
this  subparagrafA  be  made  if  the  amount  of 
such  payment  after  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph  U  less  than  $50. 

"(C)  (1)  IXiring  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  ^ply,  a  basic 
grant  to  any  student  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  for  that  student 
and  the  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  the 
institution  In  which  the  student  Is  enrolled, 
unless  sums  available  for  making  payments 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
equal  man  than  76  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  to  which  all  students  are  entitled 
under  this  subpart  for  that  fiscal  year,  ia 
which  case  no  basic  grant  shall  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  such  difference. 

"(U)  The  limitation  set  forth  In  dlvisicm 
(1)  shall,  when  applicable,  be  In  Ueu  of  the 
limitation  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B)  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  (2). 

"(4)  No  payments  may  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  entitlements  established  under  this 
subpart  durmg  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1, 1975,  in  which— 

"(A)  the  appropriation  for  making  grants 
under  subpart  2  of  this  part  does  not  at  least 
equal  $130,093,000;  and 

"(B)  the  apprc^riation  for  work-study 
payments  under  section  441  of  this  title  does 
not  at  least  equal  $237,400,000;  and 

"(C)  the  appropriation  for  capital  contri- 
butions to  student  loan  funds  under  part  E 
of  this  title  does  not  at  least  equal 
$286,000,000. 

"Subpart  2 — Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Orants 

"ptruposi;;  awtiop»iations  atthosized 

"Sec.  413A.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  provide,  through  institutions  of 
higher  education,  supplemental  grants  to  as- 
sist in  making  available  the  benefits  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  qualified  students 
who,  for  lack  of  financial  means,  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such 
a  grant. 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  have  made 
agreements  with  the  Commissioner  in  accord- 
ance with  section  413C(b).  for  use  by  such 
Institutions  for  payments  to  undergraduate 
students  for  the  initial  academic  year  of  a 
supplemental  grant  awarded  to  them  under 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1975.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  appropriated  separate 
from  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2). 

"  (2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  payment  to  tastitutlons 
of  higher  education  for  use  by  such  institu- 
tions for  making  continuing  supplemental 
grsnts  under  this  subpart,  except  that  no  ap- 
propriation may  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  toi  any  fiscal  year  beginning  more 
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than  three  years  after  tbe  last  fiscal  year  for 
which  an  appropriation  Is  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1) .  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragr£^)h  shall  be  appropriated  sep- 
arate from  any  funds  s^prc^rlated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payments  to  Institutions  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
payment  for  the  first  year  of  a  supplemental 
grant  shall  not  be  con3ldered  as  an  Initial 
year  payment  if  the  grant  was  awarded  for 
the  continuing  education  of  a  student  who— 

"(A)  had  been  previously  awarded  a  sup- 
plemental grant  under  this  subpart  (whether 
by  another  Institution  or  otherwise) .  and 

"(B)  had  received  payment  for  any  year 
of  that  supplemental  grant. 

"AMOUNT  AND  DXTBATION  OF  GBANTS 

"Sec.  413B.  (a)  (1)  From  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  it  for  such  purpose  under  this  sub- 
part, an  Institution  which  awards  a  supple- 
mental grant  to  a  student  for  an  academic 
year  under  this  subpart  shall,  for  such  year, 
pay  to  that  student  an  amoimt  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  (A)  (1)  The  amoimt  of  the  payment  to 
any  student  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  determmed  by  the 
institution  to  be  needed  by  that  student  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the 
institution,  except  that  such  amount  shall 
not  exceed — 

"(I)  $1,500.  or 

"(II)  one-half    the    sum    of    the    total 
amount  of  student  financial  aid  provided  to 
such  student  by  such  institution, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

"(11)  No  student  shall  be  paid  during  all 
the  academic  years  he  Is  pursuing  his  under- 
graduate course  of  study  at  one  or  more  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  excess  of 
$4,000  or  in  the  case  of  any  student  to  whom 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  ap- 
ply, $5,000. 

"(ill)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (II)  of 
division  (1).  the  term  'student  financial  aid' 
includes  assistance  payments  to  the  student 
under  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  parts  C  and 
E  of  this  title,  and  any  assistance  provided  to 
a  student  under  any  scholarship  program  es- 
tablished by  a  State  or  a  private  institution 
or  organization,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  aid 
provided  such  student  by  the  institution. 

"(B)  If  the  amount  determined  under  di- 
vision (1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  student  for  any  academic  year  is  less 
than  $200,  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  that 
student  for  that  year. 

"(C)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  the  Commissioner  shall  prescrllie,  for 
the  guidance  of  Institutions,  basic  criteria 
and  schedules  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  need  to  be  determmed  under  divi- 
sion (1)  of  subparagraph  (A).  Such  criteria 
and  schedules  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  objective  of  limiting  assistance  under  this 
subpart  to  students  of  financial  need,  and 
such  other  factors  related  to  determining  the 
need  of  students  for  financial  assistance  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  relevant  but  such 
criteria  or  schedules  shall  not  disqualify  an 
applicant  on  account  of  his  earned  income  If 
income  from  other  sources  in  the  amount  of 
such  earned  income  would  not  disqualify 
him. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  A  student  eligible  for  a  sup- 
plemental grant  may  be  awarded  such  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  for  each  academic  year 
of  the  period  required  for  completion  by  the 
recipient  of  his  undergraduate  coiurse  of 
study  in  the  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  which  he  received  such  grant. 

"(B)  A  student  may  not  receive  sv4>ple- 
mental  grants  under  this  subpart  for  a  pe- 


riod of  more  than  four  academic  years,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  a  student — 

"  (1)  who  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  first  degree  in  a  program  of  stxidy 
which  Is  designed  by  the  institution  offering 
It  to  extend  over  five  academic  years,  or 

"(11)  who  is  because  of  his  particular  cir- 
cumstances determined  by  the  institution  to 
need  an  additional  year  to  complete  a  course 
of  study  normally  requiring  four  academic 
years. 

such  period  may  be  extended  for  not  more 
than  one  additional  academic  year. 

"(2)  A  supplemental  grant  awarded  under 
this  subpart  shaU  entitle  the  student  to 
whom  it  is  awarded  to  payments  pursuant  to 
such  grant  only  if — 

"(A)  that  student  Is  maintaining  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  course  of  study  he  is 
pursuing,  according  to  the  standards  and 
practices  of  the  Institution  awanUng  the 
grant,  and 

"(B)  that  student  is  devoting  at  least  half- 
time  to  that  course  of  study,  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  in  attendance  at  that  Institution. 
Failure  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Institution 
during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of  military 
service,  or  during  other  periods  during  which 
the  Commissioner  determtoes,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
his  nonattendance,  shall  not  render  a  stu- 
dent ineligible  for  a  supplemental  grant;  but 
no  payments  may  be  made  to  a  student  dur- 
ing any  such  period  of  fallvire  to  be  In  at- 
tendance or  period  of  nonattendance, 

"SELECTION   OP  KEClPnENTS;    AGREEMENTS   WTTH 
INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec.  413C.  (a)(1)  An  Individual  shall  be 
eligible  for  the  award  of  a  supplemental 
grant  imder  this  subpart  by  an  institution 
of  higher  education  which  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  If  the  individual  makes  ap- 
plication at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  that  institution,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

"(2)  Prom  among  those  who  are  eligible 
for  supplemental  grants  through  an  institu- 
tion which  has  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (b)  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Institution  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  agreement  under  subsection 
(b).  and  within  the  amoimt  allocated  to 
the  Institution  for  that  purpose  for  that 
year  imder  section  413D(b)  select  individ- 
uals who  are  to  be  awarded  such  grants 
and  determine,  in  accordance  with  section 
413B.  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  An 
Institution  shall  not  award  a  supplemental 
grant  to  an  individual  imless  it  determmes 
that — 

"(A)  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  an  undergraduate  student  at  such  In- 
stitution or,  in  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  institution,  is  in  good  stand- 
ing there  as  an  undergraduate; 

"(B)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  m  this  course  of  study; 

"(C)  he  Is  of  exceptional  financial  need; 
and 

"(D)  he  would  not.  but  for  a  supplemental 
grant,  be  financially  able  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  such  Institution. 
For  the  purposes  of  clause  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, in  determining  financial  need,  the 
expected  family  contribution  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  contribution  expected  in 
the  specific  circumstances  of  the  student  as 
determined  by  the  student  financial  aid  of- 
ficer at  the  institution  in  accordance  with 
criteria  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner. 
Any  calculation  of  the  ability  of  a  family 
to  contribute  shall  Include  consideration  of 
(1)  family  assets  which  should  reasonably 
be  available  for  such  purpose,  (11)  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  family,  (111)  tbe  num- 
ber of  children  attending  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  (iv)  any  catastrophic  ill- 


ness in  the  family,  (v)  any  educational  ex- 
penses of  other  dependent  children  In  the 
family,  and  (vi)  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  student's  financial  need. 

"(b)  An  institution  of  higher  education 
which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for  supple- 
mental grants  under  this  subpart  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner. 
Such  agreement  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
Institution  imder  this  subpart  will  be  used 
by  it  solely  for  the  purposes  specified  in.  and 
In  accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part and  of  section  463; 

"(2)  provide  that,  in  determining  whether 
an  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a) ,  the  institution  will — 

"(A)  consider  the  source  of  such  Individ- 
ual's income  and  that  of  any  individual  or 
individuals  upon  whom  he  relies  primarily 
for  support,  and 

"(B)  make  appropriate  review  of  the  assets 
of  the  student  and  of  such  mdlviduals; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  institution,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  eligible  Institutions  where 
appropriate,  will  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
identify  qualified  youths  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need,  and  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue their  education  beyond  secondary 
school  through  such  programs  and  activities 
as — 

"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary  school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel, with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  to 
pursue  postsecondary  school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  condi- 
tional commitments  for  student  financial  aid 
by  such  institution  to  qualified  secondary 
school  students,  who  but  for  such  grants 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  tbe  benefits  of 
higher  education,  with  special  emphasis  on 
students  enrolled  In  grade  11  or  lower  grades 
who  show  evidences  of  academic  or  creative 
promise; 

"(4)  provide  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  464; 

"(5)  include  provisions  designed  to  make 
grants  under  this  subpart  reasonably  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  of  available  funds,  to  all 
eligible  students  in  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tution; 

"(6)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart. 

"APPORTIONMENT  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  413D.  (a)  (1)  (A)  From  90  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
413A(b)  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  tbe  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  full- 
time  and  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the 
number  of  persons  enrolled  part  time  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  in 
all  the  States.  The  remainder  of  the  sums 
so  appropriated  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  by  the  Commissioner  in  accord- 
ance with  equitable  criteria  which  he  shall 
establish  and  which  shall  be  designed  to 
achieve  a  distribution  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated among  the  States  which  will  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part, except  that  where  any  State's  appor- 
tionment under  the  first  sentence  for  a  fiscal 
year  is  less  than  its  allotment  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  endmg  June  30.  1072,  before  he 
makes  any  other  apportionments  under  this 
sentence,  the  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
sufficient  additional  sums  to  such  State 
under  this  sentence  to  make  the  State's  ap- 
portionment for  that  year  under  this  para- 
graph equal  to  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1072.  tmder  such  first 
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sentence.  Sums  apportioned  to  %  State 
under  the  preceding  sentence  ahaU  be  oon- 
aolid&ted  wltlx.  and  become  a  part  of.  Its  ap- 
portionment from  the  s&me  appropriation 
imder  tbe  first  sentence  of  tbls  paragraph. 

"(B)  If  tbe  Commissioner  determines  that 
the  sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under 
sul9paragraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
the  a::gregate  of  the  amounts  that  he  deter- 
mines to  be  required  tinder  subsection  (b) 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  that  State,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reapportion  such  excess,  from  time  to 
'  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  shall  fix,  to 
other  States  in  such  manner  as  the  Commls- 
Bloner  determines  will  best  assist  in  aclilevlag 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 413A(b)  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purposes  for  which  such  siuns 
were  appropriated. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  set  dates  before  which  insti- 
tutions in  any  State  mu£t  file  applications 
for  allocation,  to  such  Institutions,  of  sup- 
plemental grant  funds  from  tbe  apportion- 
ment to  that  State  (including  any  reappor- 
tionment thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(1). 

■•(B)(1)  Prom  the  sums  apportioned  (or 
reapportioned)  to  any  SUte,  the  Commls- 
•ioner  shall  allocate  amounts  to  institutions 
which  tiave  submitted  applications  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A) . 

"(11)  Allocations  under  division  (1)  by  the 
Commissioner  to  such  institutions  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
established  by  the  Conunlssloner  by  regula- 
tion. Such  criteria  shall  be  designed  to 
achieve  such  distribution  of  supplemental 
grant  funds  among  such  institutions  within 
a  State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  regiUations,  allocate  to  such  insti- 
tutions in  any  State,  from  funds  apportioned 
or  reapportioned  pivsuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(2),  funds  to  be  used  as  the  supplemental 
grants  specified  in  section  413A(b)(2). 

"(3)  Payments  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  this  subsection  as  needed. 

"Subpart  3 — Grants  to  States  for  State 
Student  Incentives 

"purpose;    APP80PSIATI0NS  AUTRORIZZD 

"Sec.  415A.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  make  incentive  grants  available  to 
the  States  to  assist  them  in  providing  grants 
to  eligible  students  in  attendance  at  institu- 
tions of  lUgher  education. 

"(b)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1975,  for  payments  to  the  States  for  grants 
to  students  who  have  not  previously  been 
awarded  such  grants. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  making  pay- 
ments to  States  to  continue  their  grants  to 
students  made  with  incentive  grants  received 
by  such  States  for  previous  years  pursuant 
toparagn^h  (1). 

"(3)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  payments  to  States  for  the 
award  of  student  grants  under  this  subpart 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  were 
^proprlated. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  payment  on  the  fint  year  of  a  student  grant 
with  respect  to  any  student  who  has  not  been 
awarded  a  grant  from  appropriations  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  during  any  previous 
year  shall  be  considered,  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  OommlsBlcaier.  an  initial  award 


to  be  paid  from  appropriations  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

"axxonczMT  amoito  btatbb 

"Sec.  415B.  (a)  (1)  (A)  From  the  sums  ^- 
proprlated  pursuant  to  section  41SA(b)(l) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
dkt  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  tbe  number 
of  students  in  attendance  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  students  in  such  at- 
tendance In  all  the  States. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  a  State  and 
In  all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Conunlssloner  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

"(2)  Tbe  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
tbe  Conunlssloner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  tbe  State  stu- 
dent grant  incentive  program  of  that  State 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  diu'tng  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  tbe  original  allotments  to 
such  States  tmder  such  part  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  tbe  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year  for  carrying  out  tbe  State  plan;  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  tbe  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amotuits  wo-e  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  part 
during  a  year  from  funds  apprc^rlated  pur- 
suant to  section  415A(b)  (1)  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
such  year. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuaoit  to  sec- 
tion 415A(b)  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  among  tbe  States  in  such  manner 
as  tbe  Commissioner  determines  wiU  best 
achieve  tbe  purposes  for  which  such  sums 
were  appropriated. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  pay- 
ments for  continuing  incentive  grants  only 
to  those  States  which  continue  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of  section  415C(b)  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (5). 

"APPLICATIONS    FOR    STAR    STUDENT    INCENTIVE 
CRANT    PROCRAKS 

"Sec.  415C.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to 
obtain  a  payment  under  this  subpart  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  through  tbe  State  agency  adminis- 
tering its  program  of  student  grants,  at  such 
time  or  times,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by,  or  pursuant  to, 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  the  determinations 
required  under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  tbe  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  such  State 
for  paying  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
student  grants  pursuant  to  a  State  program 
which — 

"(1)  is  administered  by  a  single  State 
agency; 

"(2)  provides  that  such  grants  will  be  In 
amounts  not  in  excess  of  $1,500  per  academic 
year  for  attendance  on  a  full-time  basis  as 
an  undergraduate  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education; 

"(3)  provides  for  the  selection  of  recipi- 
ents of  such  grants  on  the  basis  of  substan- 
tial financial  need  determined  annually  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  the  State 
and  approved  by  tbe  Commissioner; 

"(4)  provides. for  tbe  payment  of  tbe  non- 
Federal  portion  of  such  grants  from  fluids 
supplied  by  such  State  which  represent  an 
additional  expenditure  for  such  year  by  such 
State  for  grants  for  students  attending  in- 
■tltatlons  of  higher  education  over  the 
amount  expended  by  such  State  for  sucb 


grants,  tf  any,  during  tbe  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
State  Initially  zvoelTed  funds  under  this 
subpart;  and 

"(6)  proTldes  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedxires  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paU  to 
the  State  agency  under  this  subpart,  and 
(B)  for  the  making  of  such  reports.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Infonnatlon,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Conunlssloner  to  perform  bis  functions  un- 
der this  subpart. 

"(c)  Upon  his  an>rovaI  of  any  applica- 
tion for  a  payment  under  this  subpart,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the  ap- 
plicable ailotment  (Including  any  i^pUca- 
ble  reallotment)  aTaUable  therefor,  the 
amount  of  such  payment,  which  (subject  to 
tbe  limits  of  such  allotment  or  reallot- 
ment) shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  incentive  grants 
covered  by  such  application.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  such  reserved  amount.  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  Installments  as  he  may  determine. 
The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  be  amended 
by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  student  grants  with 
respect  to  which  such  reservation  was  made, 
and  In  the  event  of  an  upward  revision  of 
such  estimated  cost  approved  by  him  he  may 
reserve  the  Federal  share  of  the  added  cost 
only  from  the  applicable  allotment  (or  re- 
allotment) available  at  the  time  of  such 
approval. 

"ADMINISTRATION     OF     STATE     PROGRAMS; 
JUDICIAI.   REVIEW 

"Sec.  415D.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  application  for  a 
State  program  submitted  under  section  4lSC, 
or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first  af- 
fording the  State  agency  submitting  the  pro- 
gram reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
bearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  tbe  State  agency  administering  a 
State  program  approved  under  this  subpart, 
finds — 

"(A)  that  tbe  State  program  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  tbe 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  or 

"(B)  that  In  tbe  administration  of  the 
program  there  is  a  failtire  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  tbe  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eaglble  to  participate  in  the  program  imder 
this  subpart  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  U  dissatisfied  with 
the  (Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  program  sub- 
mitted under  this  subpart  or  with  his  final 
action  under  subsection  (a),  such  State  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located. 
The  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  transcript  of  tbe  proceedings 
and  tbe  record  on  which  he  based  bis  action. 

"(2)  Tbe  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
tbe  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
bis  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  tbe 
court  tbe  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  flnd- 
IngB  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  turladlctlon  to 
afflrm  the  action  of  the  CtMnmissloner  or  to 
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set  it  aside,  In  irtiols  €a  In  part.  Tbe  Judg- 
ment of  tbe  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  tltla  2t,  United  States  Code,  section  13S4. 
"Subpart  4 — Special  Programs  for  Students 
From  Dtsadvantaged  Backgrounds 

"PROGRAM  AUTHCHOZATION 

"Sec.  417A.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
in  accordance  v/ttli  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  carry  out  a  program  designed  to 
identify  qualified  students  from  low-Income 
faniilles,  to  prepare  them  tor  a  program  of 
postsecondary  education,  and  to  provide  spe- 
cial services  for  such  students  who  are  pur- 
suing programs  of  postsecondary  education. 
"(b)  For  tbe  purpose  of  enabling  the  Com- 
missioner to  carry  out  this  subpart,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tlOO.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
each  of  tbe  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1975. 

"AUTBOBizn*  Acnvnzs 
"Sec.  417B.  The  Commissioner  is  authorlBed 
(without  regard  to  section  3709  of  tbe  Re- 
vised BUtutee  (41  VB.C.  6) )  to  make  grants 
to,  and  contracts  with,  Institutions  of  high- 
er education.  Including  Institutions  with 
vocational  and  career  education  programs, 
combinations  of  such  Institutions,  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  (In- 
cluding professional  and  scholarly  associa- 
tions), and,  in  exceptional  cases,  secondary 
schools  and  secondary  vocational  schools,  for 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out  within 
the  States  one  or  more  of  the  services  de- 
scribed In  section  417A(a). 

"(b)  Services  provided  through  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  subpart  shall  be  speclfl- 
cally  designed  to  assist  In  enabling  youths 
from  low-income  families  who  have  academic 
potential,  but  who  may  lack  adequate  sec- 
ondary school  preparation  or  who  may  be 
physically  handicapped,  to  enter,  continue,  or 
resume  a  program  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, including — 

"(1)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Talent 
Search",  designed  to — 

"(A)  Identify  quaUfied  youths  of  fimanclal 
or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  poten- 
tial for  postsecondary  educational  training 
and  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary 
school  and  undertake  postsecondary  educa- 
tional training. 

"(B)  pubUcize  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid.  including  aid  furnished  under 
this  title,  and 

"  (C )  encourage  secondary-school  or  college 
dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  re- 
enter educational  programs,  Including  post- 
secondary-school  programs; 

"(2)  programs,  to  be  known  as  'Upward 
Bound',  (A)  which  are  designed  to  generate 
sklUs  and  motivation  necessary  for  success 
in  education  beyond  high  school  and  (B) 
In  which  enroUees  from  low-income  back- 
grounds and  with  inadequate  secondary- 
school  preparaUon  participate  on  a  substan- 
tially full-time  basis  during  aU  or  part  of 
the  program; 

"(3)  programs,  to  be  known,  as  'Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students',  of  re- 
medial and  other  special  services  for  students 
with  academic  potential  (A)  who  are  en- 
rolled or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  tbe  In- 
stituticm  which  Is  the  bwiefidary  of  the  grant 
or  contract,  and  (B)  who,  by  reason  of  de- 
prived  educational,  cultural,  or  economic 
background,  or  physical  handicap,  are  in  need 
of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  postsecondary  edu- 
cation; and 

"(4)  a  program  of  pAylng  up  to  76  per 
centum  of  the  coat  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
whleh^ 

"(A)  SWV0  areas  with  major  concentra- 
tions oC  low-lnooQW  populations  by  provid- 


ing, la  ooordUutloa  vlth  otlier  apidlcable 
programs  and  services — 

"(I)  Infonnatioa  with  respect  to  flnanolal 
and  academic  assistance  available  for  per- 
sons in  such  areas  desiring  to  pursue  a  pco- 
gram  of  postsecondary  education; 

"(U)  assistance  to  such  pwsons  in  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  Institutions,  at  which  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education  is  of- 
fered, including  preparing  necessary  appli- 
cations for  use  by  admission  and  financial 
aid  officers;  and 

"(111)  counseling  services  and  tutorial  and 
other  necessary  assistance  to  such  persons 
while  attending  such  institutions;  and 

"(B)  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling 
pools  to  coordinate  resources  and  staff  ef- 
forts of  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
of  other  institutions  offering  programs  of 
postsecondary  education,  in  admitting  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  persons. 
Tbe  portion  of  the  cost  ot  any  project  as- 
sisted under  clause  (4)  In  tbe  preceding 
sentence  which  is  borne  by  the  applicant 
shall  represent  an  increase  In  expenditure 
by  such  applicant  for  the  purposes  of  such 
project. 

"(c)  Enrollees  who  are  participating  on  an 
essentially  full-time  basis  in  one  or  more 
services  being  provided  under  this  section 
may  be  paid  stipends,  but  not  In  excess  of 
$30  per  month  except  In  exceptional  cases  as 
determined  by  tbe  Commissioner.". 

(2)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)   shall  be  effecUve  after  June  30,  1972. 

(c)  Section  461  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
secUon  (b)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept part  B,  the  term  'institution  of  higher 
education'  includes  any  school  of  nursing; 
and  any  proprietary  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  has  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  containing  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  availability 
of  assistance  to  students  at  the  school  under 
this  title  has  not  resulted,  and  will  not  restilt, 
in  an  increase  in  the  tuition,  fees,  or  other 
charges  to  such  students. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 
"(A)  The  term  'school  of  nursing'  means 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or  as- 
sociate degree  school  of  nursing. 

"(B)  The  term  'coUeglate  school  of  nurs- 
ing' means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  \mlt  in  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  in  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in 
nursing. 

"(C)  The  term  'associate  degree  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  Junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
wlUcb  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  in 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  in  nursing  or  to  an 
equivalent  degree. 

"(D)  The  term  'accredited'  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Conunlssloner. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "proprietary  institution  of  higher 
education'  means  a  school  (A)  which  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  six-month  program  of 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  a  recognized  occupation,  (B) 
which  meets  tbe  requirements  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  laoi(a).  (C)  which  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  section  clatiae 
(4)  of  section  1201(a),  (D)  which  U  accred- 
ited by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting 


agency  or  asaoetatlon  fyprorod  by  the  Com- 
mlssloBcr  for  this  purpose,  and  (E)  which 
bas  been  In  existence  for  at  least  two  years. 
For  puiposes  of  this  paragraph,  tbe  C«nmis- 
stoner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognised aocreditlnc  agencies  or  associations 
wliich  he  determines  to  be  r^aUe  authority 
as  to  tbe  quality  of  training  offered. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'academic  year'  shall  be  de- 
fined by  tbe  Commissioner  by  regulations; 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'In  attendance*,  «4ien  ap- 
plied to  a  student,  means  a  student  who  at- 
tends an  Institution  of  higher  education  at 
least  on  a  half-time  basis,  as  defined  by  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation.". 

(d)(1)  Section  1201  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  ttiereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Tbe  term  'school  at  department  of  di- 
vinity' means  an  Institution  or  a  department 
or  a  teaneh  of  an  Institution  the  program 
of  instruction  of  which  is  designed  for  the 
education  of  students  (A)  to  prepare  them 
to  become  ministers  of  rellgimi  or  to  enter 
upon  some  other  religions  vocation  (or  to 
provide  continuing  training  for  any  such 
vocation),  or  (B)  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects.". 

(2)  llie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section  118: 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  207; 

(C )  The  second  sentence  of  section  526: 

(D)  The  second  sentence  of  section  609; 
and 

(E)  The  second  sentence  of  section  923. 

INSURED    STUDENT    LOANS — EXTENSION    OF 
PROGRAM 

SEC.  132.  (a)  (1)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 424(a)  of  the  Hlghw  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The 
total  principal  amount  of  new  loans  made 
and  installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of 
credit  (as  defined  In  section  435)  to  students 
covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  under  this 
part  EhaU  not  exceed  $1,400,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  $1,600,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  SO,  1975." 

(2)  Such  section  424(a)  U  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1979". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  428(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,  1975"  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"shaU  end  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1975"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  end  at  tbe 
close  of  June  30,  1979'. 

(c)  Section  433(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

IMCBEASE  IN  LOAM  LIMITATION  IN  EXCEPTIONAL 
CASES 

Sec  132A.  (a)(1)  Section  425(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "$2,500,  except  hi  cases 
where  tbe  Commissioner  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  that 
a  higher  amount  is  warranted  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  with  re- 
spect to  students  engaged  in  specialized 
training  requiring  exceptionally  high  costs 
of  education". 

(2)  Ttie  second  sentence  of  section  425(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  t>y  inserting  before 
the  period  a  ooouna  and  the  following:  "in 
the  case  of  any  student  who  has  not  success- 
fully completed  a  program  of  undergraduate 
education,  and  •10;000  in  the  case  of  any 
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graduate  or  professional  student  (as  defined 
by  regulations  ot  the  Commissioner  and  in- 
cluding any  loans  which  are  insured  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  part  or  by  a  State 
or  nonpro&t  Institution  or  organization  with 
which  the  Comoalssioner  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)  made  to  such  perse n 
before  he  became  a  graduate  or  professional 
student)". 

(b)(1)  Section  428(b)(1)(A)  of  siich  Act 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"92,500,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  Com- 
missioner determines,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescrilied  by  him,  that  a  higher 
amount  is  warranted  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  with  respect  to  students 
engaged  in  specialized  training  requiring  ex- 
ceptionally high  costs  of  education." 

(2)  Section  428(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "in  the  case  of  any 
student  who  has  successfully  completed  a 
program  of  undergraduate  education,  and 
tlO,000  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  by  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  and  including  any 
loans  which  are  insiired  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part  or  by  a  State  or  nonprofit 
institittion  or  organization  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  an  agreement  under  this 
part  made  to  such  person  before  he  became 
a  graduate  or  professional  student).". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  loans  made  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  insured  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  or  by  a  State  ox  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)    of  such  part. 

INSURANCX   LIABILrrY 

Sec.  132B.  (a)  Section  425(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan, 
plus  Interest.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
umted  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  section  430  or 
437  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Section  427(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"(but  without  thereby  increasing  the  in- 
surance liability  under  this  part) ". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  430(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the 
loan  (other  than  interest  added  to  princi- 
pal)" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Interest". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  XNTEXEST  SUBSIOT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  132C.  (a)  Section  428(a)(1)  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  student  who  has  received  a  loan 
for  study  at  an  eligible  institution — 

"(A)  which  is  insured  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  part; 

"(B)  which  was  made  under  a  State  stu- 
dent loan  program  (meeting  criteria  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  Commissioner),  and  which 
was  contracted  for,  and  paid  to  the  student, 
within  the  period  specified  by  paragraph 
(4);  or 

•(C)  which  is  insured  under  a  program  of 
a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  {H-ivate  institution 
or  organization  which  was  contracted  for, 
and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (4),  and  which — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  aHoan  insured  prlM'  to 
July  1,  1967,  was  made  by  an  eligible  lender 
and  is  insured  under  a  program  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  provides  that  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  in  installments 
beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days  after 


the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  (as  described  In  subparagraph  (D)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1) )  at  an  eligible  Institution, 
or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  Insured  after 
June  30,  1967,  Is  Insured  under  a  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b), 

shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  bis  be- 
half and  for  his  accoimt  to  the  holder  of  the 
loan  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  such  loan 
(in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  only  if  at  the  time  of  execution 
of  the  note  or  written  agreement  evidencing 
such  loan  his  adjusted  family  income  is — 

"(I)  less  than  $15,000  and  the  eligible  In- 
stitution at  which  he  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  or,  In  the  case  of  a  student  who 
is  attending  such  an  institution,  at  which  he 
is  in  good  standing  (as  determined  by  such 
institution)  — 

"(a)  has  determined  the  amount  of  need 
for  such  loan  by  substractlng  from  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  his  attendance  at  siich  institu- 
tion (which,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
means  the  cost,  for  the  period  for  which  the 
loan  is  sought,  of  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board,  and  reasonable  commuting  costs)  the 
expected  family  contribution  with  respect  to 
such  student  plus  any  other  resources  or 
student  aid  reasonably  available  to  such 
student,  and 

"(ft)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a  state- 
ment evidencing  the  determination  made 
under  clause  (I)  (a)  of  this  paragraph  and 
recommending  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  such 
need ;  or 

"(li)  equal  to  or  more  than  $16,000  and 
the  eligible  Institution  at  which  he  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
student  who  is  attending  such  an  institution, 
at  which  he  Is  in  good  standing  (as  deter- 
mined by  such  institution)  — 

"(a)  has  determined  that  he  is  In  need  of 
a  loan  to  attend  such  Institution, 

"(P)  has  determined  the  amount  of  such 
need  by  substractlng  from  the  estimated  cost 
of  attendance  at  such  institution  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  with  respect  to 
such  student  plus  any  other  resources  or 
student  aid  reasonably  available  to  such 
student,  and 

"(7)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a 
statement  evidencing  the  determination 
made  under  clause  (II)  (P)  of  this  paragraph 
and  recommending  a  Joan  in  the  amount  of 
such  need. 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  an 
administrative  cost  allowance  in  the  amount 
established  by  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  loans  to  any  student 
without  regard  to  the  borrower's  need.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paragrt^h,  the  adjusted 
family  income  of  a  student  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  C<Hn- 
missloner  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  the  loan.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  taking  into  account  such  factors. 
Including  family  size,  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  expropriate.  In  the  absence  of  fraud 
by  the  lender,  such  determination  of  the  need 
of  a  student  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
final  insofar  as  it  concerns  the  obligation  of 
the  Commissioner  to  pay  the  holder  of  a  loan 
a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  loan.". 

(b)  Section  428(b)(1)(H)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
Insurance  program  will  not  be  denied  any 
student  who  has  been  determined  (pursuant 
to  section  428(a)  (1) )  to  be  in  need  of  a  loan 
except  in  the  case  of  loans  made  by  an  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  eligible  institu- 
tion;". 

(c)  Section  427(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  (C)  has  pro- 
vided the  lender  with  a  statement  of  the  in- 
stitution which  sets  forth  a  schedule  of  the 
tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  that  student 


and  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and 
room  for  such  a  student". 

TBCHNICAI.  ASCENSMBNTS 

Sec.  132D.  Section  437  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPAYMENT  BT  THE  COMMISSIONER  OW  LOANS 
OF    DECEASED    OR    DISABLED    BORROWERS 

"Sec.  437.  If  a  student  borrower  who  has 
received  a  loan  described  in  clause  (A),  (B), 
or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  (1)  dies  or  becomes 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner) ,  then  the  Commissioner  shall 
discharge  the  borrower's  liability  on  the  loan 
by  repaying  the  amount  owed  on  the  loan.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  428(b)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (J)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (K)  and  in- 
serting ";  and"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(L)  provides  that  periodic  installments  of 
principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid  during  any  period  (1) 
during  which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion, (11)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during 
which  the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  (iU)  not  in  ex- 
cess of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower 
is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years 
during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a 
full-time  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964." 

(c)  Section  428(e)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  428  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"adjusted  family  income  of  the  borrower" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  borrower's 
lack  of  need". 

(e)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "up  to  15  per  centum  of  their 
assets,". 

ELIGIBILITY   OF   INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  132E.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"ELIGIBILITY    OF   INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for — 

"(1)  a  fiscal  audit  of  an  eligible  institu- 
tion with  regard  to  any  funds  obtained  from 
a  student  who  has  received  a  loan  insured 
under  this  part,  or  insured  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
with  which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agree- 
ment under  section  428(b) ; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
standards  of  financial  responsibility  and  ap- 
propriate institutional  capability  for  the  ad- 
ministration by  an  eligible  institution  of  a 
program  of  student  financial  aid  with  re- 
spect to  funds  obtained  from  a  student  who 
has  received  a  loan  insured  under  this  pcurt, 
or  insured  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  with  which  the 
Commissioner  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b); 

"(3)  the  limitation,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation of  the  eligibility  under  this  part  of 
any  otherwise  eligible  institution,  whenever 
the  Commissioner  has  determined,  after  no- 
tice and  affording  an  opp<xtumty  for  hear- 
ing, that  such  institution  has  violated  or 
failed  to  carry  out  any  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
list  <a  State  agencies  which  he  determines 
to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
public  postsecondary  vocational  education 
in  their  respective  States  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eliglbUlty  for  aU  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  programs." 
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(b)  TIM  aiwMMlmBTTt  mad*  by  auteecUon 
(a)  abaU  ba  effective  on  and  after  the  six- 
tieth day  f<Mowliig  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

a*VINGS  PROVISIOW 

Sec.  ISaF.  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  132.  132 A.  132B.  132C,  and  1320, 
shall  not  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  loan 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  consolidate  or 
convert  a  loan  made  or  contracted  for  prior 
to  Its  effective  date. 

STODBVT  LOAM  MARKSTING  ASSOCIATION 

i^c.  1S8.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended 
by  a4l'<»"g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"STUBKMT  XrOAir  MARKETIKS  ASSOCIATION 

"Sbc.  4S9.  (a)  Tlie  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  estab- 
lish a  CK>venunent-^onsored  private  corpo- 
ration which  will  be  financed  by  private 
capital  and  which  will  serve  as  a  secondary 
market  and  warehousing  facility  for  insured 
student  loans,  insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part  or  by  a  State  or  nonprofit 
private  Institution  or  organization  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b) ,  and  which  will  provide 
liquidity  for  student  loan  investments. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Association') .  The  Association  shall 
have  succession  until  dissolved.  It  shall 
maintain  its  principal  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
pose«  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  Offices  may  be  established  by 
the  Association  in  such  other  place  or  places 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"(2)  The  Association,  including  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mort- 
gages, or  other  security  holdings,  and  income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  any  State,  territory  pos- 
session. Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  by  any  county,  municipality,  or  local  tax- 
ing authority,  except  that  any  real  property 
of  the  Association  shall  be  subject  to  State, 
territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  according  to  its 
value  as  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

"(3)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  Uie  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  $5,000,000  for  making  ad- 
vances tot  the  purjKJse  of  helping  to  estab- 
lish the  Association.  Such  advances  shall  be 
repaid  within  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  to  be  appropriate  In  light  of  the 
maturity  and  solvency  of  the  Association. 
Such  advances  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  ciurrent  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of  such 
advances,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  plus  (B)  an  allowance  ade- 
quate in  the  Judgement  of  the  Secretary  to 
cover  administrative  costs  and  probable 
losses.  Repayments  of  such  advances  shall  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Association  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Dlrect<Mrs  which  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
Chairman  by  the  President. 

"(2)  An  interim  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  Interim  Chairman.  The 
interim  Board  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members,  seven  at  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  banks  or  other  financial  Instltatlons 
which  are  lamrsd  lenders  pursuant  to  this 
section,  seven  oT  wham  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  educational  Institutions,  and  serra  of 


whom  shall  be  representative  of  the  general 
public.  The  interim  Board  shall  arrange  for 
an  Initial  offering  of  common  and  preferred 
stocks  and  take  whatever  other  actions  are 
necessary  to  prooeed  with  the  operations  of 
the  Association. 

"(3)  When  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, sufficient  common  stock  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  purchased  by  educational  in- 
stitutions and  banks  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  holders  of  common  stock 
which  are  educational  Institutions  sliall  elect 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  holders  of  common  stock  which  are 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions  shall 
elect  seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  President  shall  appoint  the  remain- 
ing seven  directors,  who  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  general  public. 

"(4)  At  the  time  the  events  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  have  occurred,  the  Interim 
Board  shall  turn  over  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  regular  Board  so  chosen  or 
appointed. 

"(6)  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  have  qualified.  The  remaining 
directors  shall  each  be  elected  for  a  term  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  serve  until  their  successors 
have  been  elected  and  have  qualified.  Any 
appointive  seat  on  the  Board  which  becomes 
vacant  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the 
President.  Any  elective  seat  on  the  Board 
which  becomes  vacant  after  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  directors  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Board,  but  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term. 

"(6)  Tlie  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  its  Chairman,  but  at  least  semi- 
annually. The  Board  shall  determine  the  gen- 
eral policies  which  shall  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Association.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
select,  appoint,  and  compensate  qualified  per- 
sons to  fill  the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for 
in  the  bylaws,  with  such  executive  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  bylaws  or  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
such  persons  shall  be  the  executive  officers  of 
the  Association  and  shall  discharge  all  such 
executive  functions,  powers,  and  duties. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Association  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  pur- 
suant to  commitments  or  otherwise,  to  make 
advances  on  the  security  of.  pvirchase,  service, 
sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in,  at  prices  and  on 
terms  and  conditions  determined  by  the  As- 
sociation, student  loans  which  are  insured  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part  or  by  a 
State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  orga- 
nization with  w^hich  the  Commissioner  has 
an  agreement  under  section  428  (b) . 

"(2)  Any  vrarehousing  advance  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  face  amount  of 
an  insured  loan.  The  proceeds  from  any  such 
advance  shall  be  Invested  In  additional  in- 
sured student  loans. 

"(e)  The  Association,  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pre- 
scribe. Shall  make  advances  on  security  or 
purchase  student  loans  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  only  after  the  Association  is  as- 
sured that  the  lender  (A)  does  not  discrimi- 
nate by  pattern  or  practice  against  any  par- 
ticular class  or  category  of  students  by  re- 
quiring that,  as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of 
a  loan,  the  student  or  bis  famUy  maintain 
a  business  relationship  with  the  lender,  ex- 
cept that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  loan  made  by  a  credit  union,  savings 
and  loan  association,  mutual  savings  bank, 
institution  of  higher  education  or  any  other 
lender  with  less  than  $60,000,000  in  deposits, 
and  (B)  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  sex,  ccdor,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

**(f)(l)  The  Association  shall  have  com- 
mon stock  having  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share  which  may  be  issued  only  to  lenders 


under  this  part,  pertaining  to  guaranteed 
•tudeut  loans,  who  are  qualified  as  insured 
lenders  under  this  part  or  who  are  eligible 
institutions  as  defined  in  section  435(a) 
(other  than  an  institution  outside  the 
United  States). 

"(2)  Each  share  of  common  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumula- 
tive voting  at  all  elections  of  directors.  Vot- 
ing shall  be  by  classes  as  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(3). 

"(3)  The  common  stock  of  the  Association 
shall  be  transferable  ovtly  as  may  be  pre- 
scrilied  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Healt.h,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and.  as  to 
the  Association,  only  on  the  books  of  the 
Association.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  shares  of  common  stock  the 
Association  may  issue  and  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time. 

"(4)  To  the  extent  that  net  income  is 
earned  and  realized,  subject  to  subsection 
(g)(2).  dividends  may  be  declared  on  com- 
mon stock  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Such 
dividends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board 
shall  t>e  paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding 
shares  of  common  stock,  except  that  no  such 
dividends  shall  be  payable  vrith  respect  to  any 
share  which  has  been  called  for  redemption 
past  the  effective  date  of  such  call. 

"(g)(1)  The  Association  is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  issue  nonvoting 
preferred  stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100 
per  share.  Any  preferred  share  issued  shall 
be  freely  transferable,  except  that,  as  to  the 
Association,  It  shall  be  transferred  only  on 
the  books  of  the  Association. 

"(2)  The  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  rate  of  cumulative 
dividends  and  such  shares  shall  be  subject 
to  such  redemption  or  other  conversion  pro- 
visions, as  may  be  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  issuance.  No  dividends  shall  l>e  payable 
ou  any  share  of  common  stock  at  any  time 
when  any  dividend  is  due  on  any  share  of 
prcicrred  stock  and  has  not  been  paid. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  any  liquidation,  dis- 
solution, or  winding  up  of  the  Association's 
business,  the  holders  of  the  preferred  shares 
shall  be  paid  in  full  at  par  value  thereof, 
plus  all  accrued  dividends,  before  the  hold- 
ers of  the  common  shares  receive  any  pay- 
ment. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Association  is  authorized  witli 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  and  have  outstanding 
obligations  having  such  maturities  and 
bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Association.  Such  ob- 
ligations may  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Association  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  therein. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized,  prior  to  July  1. 
1982,  to  guarantee  payment  when  due  of 
principal  and  interest  on  obligations  issued 
by  the  Association  in  an  aggregate  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  guarantees  issued  by 
him,  he  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  months 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  issued  hereunder 
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and  for  that  piirpoM  he  Is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  d«bt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  imder  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  the  notes  or  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(1)  The  Association  shall  have  power — 

" (I )  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend,  in  Its  corporate  name  and  through 
Its  own  counsel; 

"(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  the  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed: 

"(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  Its 
Board  of  Directors,  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
Its  business; 

"(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  officers  and  exercise  the 
power  granted  by  this  section  In  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  or  similar 
statute  In  any  State; 

"(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise 
acquire,  own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  In  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein,  wherever 
situated; 

"(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Association: 

"(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

■■  ( 8 )  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qualiflcatlons,  to  define  their 
duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  require  bonds  for 
them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof;  and 

"(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute 
lnstr\iments,  to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do 
all  things  as  are  necessary  or  incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  its  affairs  and  tha 
proper  conduct  of  Its  biisiness. 

•■(J)  The  accounts  of  the  Association  shall 
be  audited  annually.  Such  audits  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards  by  Independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  by  independ- 
ent licensed  public  accountants,  licensed  on 
or  before  December  31,  1970,  who  are  certi- 
fied or  llcen.sed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a 
State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States  except  that  independent  public 
accountants  licensed  to  practice  by  such  reg- 
ulatory authority  after  December  31,  1970, 
and  persons  who.  although  not  so  certified  or 
licensed,  meet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, standards  of  education  and  experience 
represenUtlve  of  the  highest  sUndards  pre- 
scribed by  the  licensing  authorities  of  the 
several  States  which  provide  for  the  continu- 
ing licensing  of  public  accountants  and 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  ap- 
propriate regulations  may  perform  such  au- 
dits until  December  31.  1975.  A  report  of  each 
such  audit  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts are  normally  kept.  The  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports  files  and 
all  other  papers  things  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  Association  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audit  and  they  shall  be 
afforded  fuU  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  plances  or  securities  held  by 
depositaries,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 


"(k)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  for  a  fls* 
cal  year  shall  he  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Cong^ress  not  later  than  six  months  follow- 
ing the  close  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  Include  a  statement  (showing  intercor- 
porate relations)  of  assets  and  liabilities,  cap- 
ital and  s\uplu8  or  deficit;  a  statement  of 
surplus  or  deficit  analysis;  a  statement  of  in- 
come and  expense;  a  statement  of  sources 
and  application  of  funds;  and  such  com- 
ments and  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress informed  of  the  operations  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Association,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable, 
including  a  report  of  any  Impairment  of 
capital  or  lack  of  sufficient  capital  noted  in 
the  audit.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  to  the  Association. 

"(1)  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  lawful  investments,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  xust, 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  offi- 
cers thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations  issued 
by  the  Association  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  secvultles  with- 
in the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 
obligations  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  Interest  by,  the  United  States. 
The  Association  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
section  14(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

"(m)  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
delivery  by  the  Association,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  prepare  such 
obligations  in  such  form  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  approve,  such  obligations  when 
prepared  to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject 
to  delivery  upon  order  by  the  Association. 
The  engraved  plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and 
so  forth,  executed  in  connection  therewith 
shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Association  shall  relm- 
biu-se  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any 
expenditures  made  in  the  preparation,  cus- 
tody, and  delivery  of  such  obligations. 

"(n)  The  Association  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
port of  its  operations  and  activities  during 
each  year.". 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  amendment,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances,   shall   not   be   affected. 

(c)(1)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  obligations  or  other 
Instriunents  or  securities  of  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association,"  immediately 
after  "or  obligations,  participation,  or  other 
Instruments  of  or  Issued  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Oovem- 
ment  National  Mortgage  Association,". 

(2)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  limitation  based  upon  such  capital 
and  surplus.". 

(3)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  6(c) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.8.C.  1464(c) ),  la  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
In  obligations  or  other  Instruments  or  se- 
curities of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation;" In  the  second  proviso  immediately 
after  "any  political  subdivision  thereof". 


(4)  Section  8(8)  (E)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  amended  (12  U.S.O.  1757(8)  (E)), 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semlocdon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  in  ob- 
ligations or  other  instruments  or  securities 
of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association". 

EXTENSION    or    THE    EHERGENCT    INSURED 
STCrSENT    LOAN     ACT    Or     1868 

Sec.  134.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (7)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  l, 
1971. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE    OF    THE    WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  135.  Section  441  (a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  low-Income  families"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "with  great  financial 
need". 

EXTENSION  or  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  136A.  (a)  Section  441  (b)  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "and"  after  "June  30,  1970," 
and  by  adding  after  "June  30,  1971,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "$330,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  $360,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $390,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$420,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

ALLOTMENTS   FOR    WORK-STODT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  135B.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of 
section  442(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  re- 
mainder" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Ninety  per  centum  of  the  remainder". 

(2)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  such 
section  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (d), 
(e),  and  (f),  respectively,  and  such  section 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Sums  remaining  after  making  the  al- 
lotments provided  for  in  other  provisions  of 
this  section  rhall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  by  the  Commissioner  In  accordance 
with  equitable  criteria  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  part  among  the  States  which  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  except  that  where  a  States  allotment 
under  subseclon  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  less 
than  Its  allotment  under  that  subsection  fur 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  before 
he  makes  any  other  allotments  under  this 
subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  suf- 
ficient additional  stuns  to  such  State  under 
this  sentence  to  make  the  State's  allotment 
for  that  year  under  subsection  (b)  equal  to 
Its  allotment  under  such  subsection  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  Sums  al- 
lotted to  a  State  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  consolidated  with,  and  become  a  part  of. 
Its  allotment  from  the  scune  appropriation 
under  subsection  (b)." 

WORK-STUDT    PROGRAM SELECTION    OP 

STUDENTS 

Sec.  135C.  (a)  (1)  Clause  (3)  (A)  of  section 
444(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"such  Institution"  the  following:  ''(taking 
into  consideration  the  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  such  institution) ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1971,  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  beg^iuning  on  and  after  July  1,  1971. 

AUTHORIZING       PARTICIPATION      Or      HALF-TIME 
STUDENTS   IN    WORK-STUDT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  136D.  Section  444(a)(3)(C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "fxill  time"  both  times  It 
appears,  and  (2)  by  inserting  after  "student 
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at  the  institution"  and  after  "attendance 
there"  the  following:  "on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis". 

CONDinOltS  OF  aaRECMKNT 

SEC.  135E.  (a)  Section  444(a)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "from  low-income  families" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"with  the  greatest  financial  need,  taking  into 
account  grant  assistance  provided  such  stu- 
dent from  any  public  or  private  sources",  and 
(2)  by  amending  clause  (B)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "  (B)  shows  evidence  of  academic  or  cre- 
ative promise  and  capability  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study  while 
employed  under  the  program  covered  by  the 
agreement,  and". 

(b)  Section  444(s)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  datise  (4) . 

WORK-STUDT  FOR  COUMmOTT  SIBVICK 
LEARNING   PROGRAM 

Sec.  136P.  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"WORK-STUDT   FOR   COMMUNITT   SERVICE 
LEARNING   PROGRAM 

"Sec.  447.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  enable  students  in  eligible  institutions 
Who  are  in  need  of  additional  financial  sup- 
port to  attend  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, with  preference  given  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Indochina  or 
Korea  after  August  6,  1964,  to  obtain  e«tfn- 
ings  from  employment  which  offers  the  maxi- 
mum potential  both  for  effective  service  to 
the  community  and  for  enhancement  of  the 
educational  development  of  such  students. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  $50,000,000  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976, 
to  carry  out  this  section  through  local  proj- 
ect grants,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  442. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  under  which  the  Com- 
missioner will  make  grants  to  such  agencies 
to  pay  the  compensation  of  students  who 
are  employed  by  such  agencies  in  Jobs  pro- 
viding needed  community  services  and  which 
are  of  educational  value. 

"(d)  An  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (c)  above  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  part-time  employment 
of  college  students  in  projects  designed  to 
Improve  community  services  or  solve  particu- 
lar problems  in  the  community; 

"(2)  provide  assurances  that  preference 
wUl  be  given  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Indochina  or  Korea  after 
August  6,  1964,  m  recruiting  students  in 
eligible  Institutions  for  Jobs  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  agency,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institution  of  highor  education 
which  the  student  attends,  will  make  an  ef- 
fort to  relate  the  projects  perfwrned  by 
students  to  their  general  academic  program 
and  to  a  comprehensive  program  for  college 
student  services  to  the  community; 

"(3)  conform  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(1)(A),(1)(B)  and  (1)(C)  of  section  444(a) , 
and  provide  for  the  selection  of  students  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  (3)  (A), 
(3)  (B)  and  (3)  (C)  of  section  444(a);  and 

"(4)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  including  provisions  for  oversight 
by  the  institution  of  higher  education  which 
the  student  participating  in  such  a  program 
attends. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'community  service'  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  work  In  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  wel- 
fare, public  safety,  crime  prevention  and 
control,  transportation,  recreation,  bousing 
and  nelgnborbood  ImproTement,  rural  devti- 
opment,    conserratlon,    beautlflcatlon,    and 


other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  com- 
munity Improvement.". 

COOPERATIVS  KOTTCATIOir 

Sec.  136.  (a)(1)  Section  461(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1. 1976". 

(2)  Section  461(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1976". 

(b)  (1)  Section  451(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "training"  the  ftrtlowing:  ",  demon- 
stration,". 

(2)  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  "or  for  re- 
search" the  following:  "for  projects  demon- 
strating or  exploring  the  feasibility  or  value 
of  innovative  methods  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion,". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

DIRECT  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Sec.  137.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  inserting  "each"  after  $375,000,- 
000",  and  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1971," 
the  following:  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1972,". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  part  F. 
Part  E  and  sections  461,  462,  463,  464,  and 
489  of  such  title  IV,  and  all  references  thereto 
are  redesignated  as  part  F  and  sections  491, 
492,  493,  494,  and  499,  respectively.  Such  title 
IV  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
part  D  the  following  new  parts: 

"Part  E — ^Direct  Loans  to  Students  in 

Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  461.  (a)  The  Conunlssioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  stimulating  and  assisting 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
funds  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses 
of  study  in  such  institutions. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Conunlssioner  to  make  contributions  to  stu- 
dent loan  funds  established  under  this  part, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $375,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1072,  and  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jvme  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1975. 

"(2)  In  addition  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  students  who  have 
received  loans  for  academic  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1, 1975,  to  continue  or  complete 
coiuses  of  study. 

"(c)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  apportionment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 462  and  for  payments  of  Federal  capital 
contributions  therefrom  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  have  agreements  with 
the  Commissioner  under  section  463.  Such 
Federal  capital  contributions  and  all  con- 
tributions from  such  Institutions  shall  be 
used  for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
maintenance  of  student  loan  funds. 

"apportionment  of  appropriations 
"Sec  462.  (a)(1)  From  90  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
461(b)(1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  appropriated  as  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  fuU-time  basis  in  in- 


stitutions of  higher  education,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent 
year  tor  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
to  him.  In  such  State,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  so  enrolled  in  all  the 
States.  The  remainder  of  the  stuns  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance 
with  equitable  criteria  which  he  shall  estab- 
lish and  which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve 
a  distribution  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
among  the  States  which  will  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part,  except 
that  where  any  State's  apportionment  under 
the  first  sentence  for  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than 
its  allotment  under  section  202(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  before  be 
makes  any  other  apportionments  under  this 
sentence,  the  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
sufficient  additional  sums  to  such  State  un- 
der this  sentence  to  make  the  State's  appor- 
tionment for  that  year  imder  this  paragraph 
equal  to  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  under  such  section  202(a). 
Stuns  apportioned  to  a  State  tinder  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  consolidated  with, 
and  become  a  part  of,  its  apportionment 
from  the  same  appropriation  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Any  stuns  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  461(b)(2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  apportioned  among  institutions  of  higher 
education  In  such  a  maimer  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

"(b)(1)  Any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion desiring  to  receive  payments  of  Federal 
capital  contributions  from  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  It  is  located  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  make  an  agreement  un- 
der section  463  and  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion therefor  to  the  Commibsloner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part.  The 
Commissioner  shall,  from  time  to  time,  set 
dates  before  which  such  institutions  must 
file  applications  tmder  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  under  this  subsection  which  has  an 
agreement  with  him  under  section  463,  from 
the  amount  apportioned  to  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  the  amount  requested  in 
such  application.  Such  payment  may  be  made 
in  such  Installments  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  not  result  in  unnecessary  ac- 
cumtilations  of  capital  in  the  student  loan 
fund  of  the  applicant  established  under  its 
agreement  under  section  463. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  If  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
capital  contributions  requested  in  the  appli- 
cations from  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  apportioned  to  that  State, 
the  request  from  each  Institution  shall  be  re- 
duced ratably. 

"(B)  In  case  additional  amounts  become 
available  for  payments  to  student  loan  funds 
in  a  State  in  which  requests  have  been  rat- 
ably reduced  under  subparagraph  (A) ,  such 
requests  shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  were  reduced,  except  that  no  request 
shall  be  Increased  above  the  request  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(2)  If  the  amount  of  an  apportionment 
to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  re- 
quested In  applications  from  that  State,  such 
excess  shall  be  available  for  reapportionment 
from  time  to  time  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
the  Conunlssioner  shall  fix.  From  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  excess  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reapportion  to  each  State 
In  which  requests  were  reduced  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  aggregate 
as  the  total  amount  of  such  reduction  in  that 
State  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  such  re- 
ductions in  all  the  States. 

"  (d)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  paid  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  .to  proprietary  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  may  not  ex- 
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ceed  the  amount  by  wfaldi  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  oectloa  46Mb)  (1)  for 
that  fiscal  year  «zoeed  •190.000,000. 

"AGREEMKNTS    WTTH    INSlllUnONS    OF 
HIOHEK  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  An  agreement  with  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  capital  contributions  under 
this  part  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  student  loan  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  deposit  in  such  fund 
of— 

"  (A)  the  Federal  capital  contributions. 

"(B)  a  capital  contribution  by  such  insti- 
tution In  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
one-ninth  of  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
contributions. 

"(C)  collections  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  student  loans  made  from  such  fund, 

"(D)  charges  collected  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations under  section  464(c)  (1)  (O),  and 

"(E)  any  other  earnings  of  the  funds; 

"(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for — 

"(A)  loans  to  students,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part, 

"(B)  administrative  expenses,  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b). 

"(C)  capital  distributions,  as  provided  In 
section  466,  and 

"(D)  costs  of  litigation,  and  other  collec- 
tion costs  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  a  loan  from 
the  fund  (and  Interest  thereon)  or  a  charge 
assessed  pursuant  to  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 464(c)(1)(G); 

"(4)  provide  that  where  a  note  or  written 
agreement  evidencing  a  loan  has  been  in  de- 
fault for  at  least  2  years  despite  d\ie  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  institution  in  making 
collection  thereon,  the  institution  may  as- 
sign Its  rights  under  such  note  or  agreement 
to  the  United  States,  without  recompense, 
and  that  In  that  event  any  sums  collected 
on  such  a  loan  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury;  and 

"(5)  Include  sxich  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  as  are  agreed  to  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  institution. 

"(b)  An  institution  which  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  entitled,  for  each  fiscal  year  during  which 
It  makes  student  loans  from  a  student  loan 
fimd  established  under  such  agreement,  to 
a  payment  in  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  its 
expenses  in  administering  Its  student  loan 
program  under  this  part  during  such  year. 
Siich  payment  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  section   493. 

"TERMS    or    LOANS 

"Sec.  464.  (a)(1)  Loans  from  any  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  section  463  to  any  student  by 
any  institution  shall,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions, limitations,  and  requirements  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, be  made  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  institution  may  determine. 

"(2)  The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all 
years  made  by  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  loan  funds  established  pur- 
suant to  agreements  under  this  part  may 
not  exceed — 

"(A)  (10,000  in  the  case  of  any  graduate 
or  professional  student  (as  defined  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner,  and  Including 
any  loans  from  such  funds  made  to  such 
person  before  be  became  a  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student) ; 

"(B)  $6,000  in  the  case  of  a  student  who 
has  successfully  completed  two  years  of  a 
program  of  education  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree,  but  who  has  not  completed  the  work 
necessary  for  such  a  degree  (determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and 
Including  any  loans  from  such  fvmds  made 


to  such  pcnon  befora  Ta»  became  such  a 

student);  and 

"(C)  $2,600  In  the  case  of  any  other  stu- 
dent. 

"(3)  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  designed  to 
prevent  the  impairment  of  the  capital  of 
student  loan  funds  to  the  maxlmtun  extent 
practicable  and  with  a  view  toward  the 
objective  of  enabling  the  student  to  com- 
plete his  course  of  study. 

"(b)  A  loan  from  a  student  loan  fund 
assisted  under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
to  a  student  who — 

"(1)  is  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  Institu- 
tion; 

"(2)  is  capable.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Institution,  of  maintaining  good  standing 
In  such  course  of  study: 

"(3)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as 
an  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  professional 
student  in  such  institution,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  in  attendance  at  such 
Institution,  is  in  good  standing;  and 

"(4)  Is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the  nor- 
mal academic  workload,  as  determined  by  the 
institution. 

In  any  ease  in  which  a  sttident  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligiUe  for  a  loan  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  and  such  student 
thereafter  fails  to  maintain  good  standing, 
the  eligibility  of  such  student  shall,  upon 
notice  to  the  Commissioner,  be  suspended, 
and  further  payments  to.  or  on  behalf  of, 
such  student  shall  not  be  made  until  such 
student  regains  good  standing. 

"(c)(1)  Any  agreement  between  an  In- 
stitution and  a  student  for  a  loan  from  a 
student  loan  fund  assisted  under  this  part — 

"(A)  shall  be  evidenced  by  note  or  other 
written  instrument  which,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  provldeB  for  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan, 
together  with  interest  thereon.  In  equal  In- 
stallments (or,  if  the  lx>rrower  so  requests,  in 
graduated  periodic  Installments  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner)  payable 
quarterly,  bimonthly,  or  monthly,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  Institution,  over  a  period  be- 
ginning nine  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry,  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  or  a  comparable  institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Commissioner,  at  least  one-half 
the  normal  full-time  academic  workload,  and 
ending  ten  years  and  nine  months  after  such 
date; 

"(B)  shall  Include  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  of  the  whole,  or  any  oart. 
of  such  loan,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower; 

"(C)  may  provide,  at  the  option  of  the  In- 
stitution in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  that  during  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  the  borrower  with  respect 
to  all  outstanding  loans  made  to  blm  from 
student  loan  funds  assisted  imder  this  part 
shall  l>e  at  a  rate  equal  to  not  less  than  tSO 
per  month; 

"(D)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  centiun  per  annum,  ex- 
cept that  no  Interest  shall  accrue  (1)  prior 
to  the  beginning  date  of  repayment  deter- 
mined under  clause  (A)(1).  or  (11)  dtulng 
any  period  In  which  repayment  Is  suspended 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (2) ; 

"(E)  unless  the  borrower  Is  a  minor  koA 
the  note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  ex- 
ecuted by  him  would  not.  luider  applicable 
law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement; 

"(P)  shall  provide  that  no  note  or  evidence 
of  obligation  may  be  assigned  by  the  lender, 
except  upon  the  transfer  of  the  borrower  to 
another  Institution  participating  under  this 
part  (or.  If  not  so  purtic^atlng,  Is  eligible  to 


do  so  and  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  such  purpose) .  to  such  institution;  and 

"(Q)  may,  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  provkle  for  an  assessment  of 
a  cliarge  with  respect  to  the  loan  for  XaUvu-e 
of  the  borrower  (1)  to  pay  all  or  part  of  an  in- 
stallment when  It  Is  due  or  (11)  to  file  timely 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  entitlement 
of  the  borrower  to  a  deferment  of  repayment 
benefit  or  a  cancellation  benefit  provided 
under  this  part. 

"(3)  (A)  No  repayment  of  principal  of,  or 
Interest  on.  any  loan  from  a  student  loan 
fiind  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be  re- 
quired during  any  period  In  which  the  bor- 
rower— 

"(1)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  the  nor- 
mal full-time  academic  workload  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable 
institution  outside  the  United  States  which 
is  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner; 

"(11)  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

"(111)  is  In  service  as  a  voltmteer  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act;  or 

"  (Iv)  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  title 
Vin  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  period  during  i^lch  repayment  may  be 
deferred  by  reason  of  clause  (11) .  (ill) ,  or  (iv) 
shall  not  exceed  three  years. 

"(B)  Any  period  during  which  repayment 
is  deferred  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
be  included  In  computing  the  ten-year 
maximum  period  provided  for  In  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  C(Mnmis8loner  Is  authcvized, 
when  good  cause  is  shown,  to  extend.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  the  ten-year 
maximum  repayment  period  provided  tat  In 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
Individual  loans. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  charge  under 
clause  (O)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repay- 
able in  monttily  installments,  (1  for  the  first 
month  at  part  of  a  month  by  which  such 
Installment  or  evidence  Is  late  and  $2  for 
each  such  month  or  part  of  a  month  there- 
after: and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  Interval,  93 
and  $6,  respectively,  for  each  such  interval 
or  part  thereof  by  which  such  Installment 
or  evidence  Is  late. 

The  Institution  may  elect  to  add  the  amount 
of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  Installment  or  evidence  was 
due,  or  to  make  the  amount  at  the  charge 
payable  to  the  institution  not  later  than  the 
due  date  of  the  next  Installment  after  receipt 
by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment 
of  the  charge. 

"(d)  An  agreement  under  this  part  for 
payment  of  Federal  coital  contributions 
shall  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
loans  from  the  student  loan  fund  established 
pursuant  to  such  agreement  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  the  available 
funds  In  sutdi  fund)  to  all  eligible  students 
In  su<^  Institution  In  need  thereof. 

"(e)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whether 
a  student  who  is  a  veteran  (as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  101  (2)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code)  Is  In  need,  an  Institution  shall 
not  take  Into  account  the  Income  and  assets 
of  hts  parents. 

"CANCEIXATION   OP  LOANS   FOB   CEBTAUT   PUBLIC 
SESVICK 

"Sec.  465.  (a)  (1)  The  per  centum  specified 
In  paragraph  (8)  of  ttils  subsection  of  the 
total  amount  of  any  loan  made  after  Jime 
30,  1973,  from  a  student  loan  fund  assisted 
under  this  part  shall  be  canceled  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  after  such  date  by 
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the  borrower  under  drcumstances  described 
in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  lioans  shall  be  canceled  tmder  para- 
graph (1)  for  service — 

"(A)  as  a  fuU-tlme  teacher  for  service  In 
an  academic  year  in  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
which  is  in  the  school  district  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  is  eligible  in  such  year 
for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  which  for  the  purposes  of  this 
pEtragraph  and  for  that  year  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  (pursuant  to 
regulations  and  after  consultation  with  the 
State  educational  agency  of  the  State  In 
which  the  school  is  located)  to  be  a  school 
in  which  the  enrollment  of  children  described 
in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  103(a) 
(2)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (using  a  low- 
Income  factor  of  $3,000)  exceeds  30  per 
centum  of  the  total  enrollment  of  that  school 
and  such  determination  shall  not  be  made 
with  respect  to  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  State  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  such  title  I; 

"(B)  as  a  full-time  staff  member  in  a  pre- 
school program  carried  on  under  section  222 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  which  is  operated  for  a  period  which  is 
comparable  to  a  full  school  year  in  the  lo- 
cality: Provided,  That  the  salary  of  such  staft 
member  is  not  more  than  the  salary  of  a  com- 
parable employee  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  or 

"(C)  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  system;  or 

"(D)  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  for  service  that  quali- 
fies for  special  pay  under  section  310  of  title 
37,  United  States  Cede,  as  an  area  of  hos- 
tUities. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  parag;raph,  the 
term  'handicapped  children'  means  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech-impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  or  other 
health-impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education. 

"(3)  (A)  The  per  centum  of  a  loan  which 
shall  be  canceled  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  is — 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in 
clause  (A),  or  (C),  of  paragraph  (2),  at  the 
rate  of  16  per  centum  for  the  first  or  second 
year  of  such  service,  20  per  centum  for  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  such  service,  and  30 
per  centum  for  the  fifth  year  of  such  service; 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  service  described  in 
clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  centum  for  each  year  of  such  service; 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in 
clause  (D)  of  paragraph  (2),  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  60  per  centum  of  such  loan  at  the 
rate  of  12 14  per  centum  for  each  year  of  qual- 
ifying service. 

"(B)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  canceled  un- 
der this  subsection  for  any  year,  the  entire 
amount  of  interest  on  such  loan  which  ac- 
crues for  such  year  shall  be  canceled. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  refunding  any  re- 
pajrment  of  a  loan. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'year'  where  applied  to  service  sis 
a  teacher  means  academic  year  as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
Institution  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of 
loans  from  its  student  loan  fund  which  are 
canceled  pursuant  to  this  section  for  such 
year.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  461(b)  shall  be  available  for 
payments  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"DISTRIBUTION  OP  ASSETS  FROM  STUDENT  LOAN 
FUNDS 

"Sec.  466.  (a)  After  June  30,  1980,  and  not 
later  than  December  31,  1980,  there  shall  be 


a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part  by  each  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1980,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  bears 
to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  contributions 
and  the  Institution's  capital  contributions  to 
such  fund. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  institution. 

"(b)  After  December  31,  1980,  each  Insti- 
tution with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
mstde  an  agreement  under  this  part,  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissioner  the  same  propor- 
tionate share  of  amounts  received  by  the 
institution  after  June  30,  1974,  in  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  student  loans 
made  from  the  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished pxirsuant  to  such  agreement  (which 
amount  shall  be  determined  after  deduction 
of  any  cost^of  litigation  incurred  in  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  or  interest  on  loans 
from  the  fimd  and  not  already  reimbursed 
from  the  fund  or  from  such  payments  of 
principal  or  interest) ,  as  was  determined  for 
the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  institution  or 
the  Commissioner  prior  to  July  1,  1980,  that 
the  liquid  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  part  exceed  the  amount  required  for 
loans  or  otherwise  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  upon  notice  to  such  institution  or  to 
the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be, 
there  shall  be,  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  may  be  included  in  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  or  in  such  agreement,  a  capi- 
tal distribution  from  such  fund.  Such  cap- 
ital distribution  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(1^  The  Commissioner  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribu- 
tion bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital 
contributions  and  the  capital  contributions 
to  the  fund  made  by  the  institution. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distri- 
bution shall  be  paid  to  the  institution.". 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  before 
July  1,  1972,  untU  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  not  to  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  such  loan  (1)  shall  be 
canceled  for  service  by  the  borrower  as  a 
fuU-tlme  teacher  in  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school  in  a 
State,  in  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
or  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  over- 
seas of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  loan  for  each  complete 
academic  year  of  such  service,  except  that 
(A)  such  rate  shall  be  16  per  centum  for 
each  complete  academic  year  of  service  as 
a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school  which 
is  In  the  school  district  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  eligible  in  such  year 
for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  which  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  year  has  been 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  (pursuant 
to  regulations  and  after  consultation  with 
the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State  in 
which  the  school  Is  located)  to  be  a  school 
In  which  there  Is  a  high  concentration  of 
students  from  low-income  families,  except 
that  (unless  all  of  the  schools  so  determined 
are  schools  in  which  the  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren described  in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of 
section  103(a)  (2)  of  such  title  (using  a  low- 
Income  factor  of  $3,000)  exceeds  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
school)  the  Commissioner  shall  not  make 
such   determination  with  respect   to  more 


than  26  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  public 
and  other  nonprofit  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  any  one  State  for  any  one 
year,  (B)  such  rate  shall  be  16  per  centum 
for  each  complete  academic  year  of  service 
as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren (including  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  han- 
dicapped, seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education)  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  system,  and  (C)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  cancellation  pursuant  to  clause 
(A)  or  (B),  an  additional  50  per  centtim  of 
any  such  loan  may  be  canceled,  and  (2) 
shall  be  canceled  for  service  by  the  borrower 
after  June  30.  1970.  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  12 '^  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  such  loan  for  each  year  of  consecutive 
service,  but  only  if  such  loan  was  made  after 
April  13,  1970. 

(d)(1)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
program  authorized  by  part  E  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  added 
by  subsection  (b)  Is,  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
be,  a  continuation  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c ) ,  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, duties,  functions,  and  obligations 
under  such  title  n  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested,  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
under  such  part  E.  Any  student  loan  fund 
established  under  an  agreement  under  such 
title  II  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  established  under 
such  part  E;  and  any  assets  of  such  student 
loan  fund  of  any  institution  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  assets  of  a  student  loan  fund  es- 
tablished under  an  agreement  of  that  insti- 
tution with  the  Commissioner  under  such 
part  E. 

(2)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act  title  II 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  206. 

WAIVER    OF    MAINTENANCE    OP    EFFORT    REQUIRE- 
MENTS   IN    CERTAIN    CASES 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Section  494(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
u  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
under  special  and  unusual  circumstances, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  waive  the  application  of 
any  provision  of  such  an  agreement  which  is 
required  by  this  section". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

PUXNISHINO    GUIDELINES 

Sec.  139.  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  494,  as  added  by  this  Act, 
the  following  new  section : 

"FURNISHINC    GUIDELINES 

"Sec.  495.  Cc^les  of  all  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  instructions,  and  application 
forms  published  or  promiUgated  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  their  eflfective 
date.". 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS    BETWEEN    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  139A.  (a)  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  496,  as 
added  by  this  Act,  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"TRANSFERS    BETWEEN    FROCRAMe 

"Sec.  496.  Up  to  10  per  centum  of  the  allot- 
ment of  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
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tat  A  flacal  year  under  section  413D  or  442 
of  thlB  Act,  may  be  tranaferred  to.  and  naed 
for  the  purposes  of,  tbe  Institution's  allot- 
ment under  the  other  section  within  tbe  dis- 
cretion of  such  Institution  In  order  to  offer 
an  arrangement  of  types  of  aid.  Including 
Institutional  and  State  aid.  which  best  fits 
the  needs  of  each  Individual  student.  The 
Commissioner  shall  have  no  control  over 
such  transfer,  except  as  speclflcally  author- 
ized, except  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
SO,  1972. 

EuciBn.irr  roK  student  assistamck 
Sec.   139B.   (a)   Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher   Education    Act   of    1965    Is   further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  496,  the 
following  new  section : 

"ELICmiUTT  FOR  STUDENT  ASSISTAMCK 

"Sac.  497.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  nas  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  June  80,  1972,  and  which  in- 
volved the  use  of  (or  assistance  to  others  in 
the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the  selziu^ 
of  property  imder  control  of  any  Institution 
of  higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  engaging 
In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and 
that  such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  the  institution  with 
respect  to  which  such  crime  was  committed, 
then  the  institution  which  such  individual 
attends,  or  is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for 
a  period  of  two  years  rjiy  fxirther  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individ- 
ual under  any  of  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  title.  If  an  Institution  denies  an 
Individual  assistance  under  the  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
then  any  institution  which  such  individual 
subsequently  attends  chall  deny  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  two-year  period  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  program  authorized  by 
this  title. 

"(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regiilation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  June  30, 1972,  and  that  such 
refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  such  Institution,  then 
such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  any  further  payments  to,  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under 
any  program  authm-lzed  by  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  institution  of  high- 
er education  from  refusing  to  award,  con- 
tinue, or  extend  any  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  title  to  any  indlyidual  because  of 
any  misconduct  which  In  its  Judgment  bears 
adversely  on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions.". 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1973,  section  604  of 
Public  Law  90-S75  Is  repealed. 

AmOAVIT  OP  EDUCATIONAL  FUHPOSC  BEQUIXED 

Sxc.  139C.  (a)  Part  P  of  UUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 


tnsertaig  after  aecUon  407  the  f tdlowlng  nm 
section: 

"AFrmiviT   OP   BDUCATIONAI.   PUVFOSE   XXQUnSD 

"Sec.  4S8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guar- 
antee authorized  under  this  title  may  be 
made  unless  the  student  to  whom  the  grant, 
loan,  or  loan  guarantee  Is  made  has  filed  with 
the  institution  of  higher  education  which  he 
intends  to  attend,  or  Is  attending,  (or  In  the 
case  of  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee  with  the 
lender),  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  money 
attributable  to  such  gn^tmt,  loan,  or  loan  guar- 
antee will  be  used  solely  for  expenses  related 
to  attendance  or  continued  attendance  at 
such  institution. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  any  loan  guarantee  made 
under  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  af- 
ter the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

arUDT    OP    THE    PINANCINO    OP    POSTSECONDABT 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  140(a)(1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  past,  present,  and  anticipated  private, 
local.  State,  and  Federal  support  for  post- 
secondary  education,  the  appropriate  role 
for  the  States  in  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion (including  the  application  of  State  law 
upon  poetsecondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties) .  alternative  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  the  potential  Federal,  State,  and 
private  participation  in  such  programs. 

(2)  In  order  to  give  the  States  and  the 
Nation  the  Information  needed  to  assess  the 
dimensions  of,  and  extent  of,  the  financial 
crisis  confronting  the  Nation's  postsecondary 
institutions  such  study  shall  determine  the 
need,  the  desirability,  tbe  form,  and  the  level 
of  additional  governmental  and  private  as- 
sistance. Such  study  shall  include  at  least 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  existing  programs  of 
aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  vari- 
o\is  alternative  proposals  presented  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  assistance  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  as  well  as  other  viable 
alternatives  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  merit  inclusion  In  such  a  study; 

(B)  the  costs,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  extent  to  which  each  proposal 
would  preserve  the  diversity  and  Independ- 
ence of  such  institutions;  and  (C)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  would  advance  the  na- 
tional goal  of  making  postsecondary  educa- 
tion accessible  to  all  Individuals,  Including 
retiiming  veterans,  having  the  desire  and 
ability  to  continue  their  education. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established,  as  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch,  a  National  Commission  on  the  Fi- 
nancing of  Post-secondary  Education  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Conunls- 
slon").  Upon  the  submission  of  its  final  re- 
port required  by  subsection  (d)  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  necessary  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel  and 
procurement)  for  which  pajrment  shall  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
funds  of  the  Commission  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  acc^t  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of  money  for  Im- 
mediate disbursement  in  furtherance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  grants, 
gifts  or  bequests,  after  acceptance  by  the 
Conunission.  shall  be  paid  by  the  donor  or  his 
representative  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  whose  receipts  shall  be  their  acquit- 
tance. The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
shall  enter  them  in  a  special  account  to  the 


credit  of  the  Commission  for  tbe  purposes 
In  each  case  specified. 

(c)  In  conducting  sncb  »  study,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider — 

(1)  the  nature  and  causes  of  serious  finan- 
cial distress  facing  Institutions  of  postsec- 
ondary education;  and 

(2)  alternative  modds  for  the  long  range 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  finnTi«.iwg  post- 
secondary  education  with  special  attenUon  to 
the  potential  Federal.  Stete.  local,  and  pri- 
vate participation  In  such  programs.  Includ- 
ing, at  least — 

(A)  the  assessment  of  previous  related  pri- 
vate and  governmental  studies  and  their  rec- 
ommendations: 

(B)  existing  state  and  local  programs  of 
aid  to  postsecondary  instltutiotis; 

(C)  the  level  of  endowment,  private  sector 
support  and  other  Incomes  of  postsecondary 
institutions  and  the  feasibility  of  federal 
and  State  income  tax  credits  for  charitable 
contributions  to  postsecondary  institutions; 

(D)  the  level  of  Federal  support  of  post- 
secondary  Institutions  through  such  pro- 
grams as  research  grants,  and  other  general 
and  categorical  programs; 

(E)  alternative  forms  of  student  assistance, 
including  at  least  loan  programs  based  on  in- 
come contingent  lending,  loan  programs 
which  utlllM  fixed,  graduated  repayment 
schedules,  loan  programs  which  provide  for 
cancellation  or  deferment  of  all  or  part 
of  repayment  In  any  given  year  based 
on  a  certain  level  of  a  borrovrer's  In- 
come; and  existing  student  assistance  pro- 
grams including  those  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
National  Science  Foxmdation,  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration;  and 

(F)  suggested  national  imiform  standards 
for  determining  the  annual  per  student  costs 
of  providing  postsecondary  education  for 
students  in  attendance  at  various  types  and 
classes  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(d)  No  later  than  April  30,  1973.  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  final  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  in- 
vesOgatlon  and  study  authorized  by  this 
section,  together  with  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, including  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  it  deems  appropriate.  In- 
cluding suggested  national  uniform  stand- 
ards referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  (P)  and 
any  related  recommendations  for  legislation. 
No  later  than  60  days  after  the  final  report 
the  Commlsf^loner  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  commenting  on  the  Commission's 
suggested  national  imlform  standards,  and 
incorporating  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  national  uniform  standards  together 
with  any  related  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation. 

(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this    part,    the    Commission    is    authorized 


(1)  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  and  other  ap- 
propriate individuals,  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  persoimel  as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  information  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  agencies 
with  or  without  reimbursement;  and 

(6)  consult  with  the  heads  oT  such  Federal 
agencies  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  (1)  The  Commission  Is  further  anthor- 
ized  to  conduct  such  hearings  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  heads  of  aU  Federal  agencies  are, 
to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law.  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commlaslon  In  cairylng 
out  this  section. 
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(g)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 

of— 

(A)  two  members  of  the  Senate  liho  shaQ 
be  members  of  tbe  different  poUtical  parties 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  President 
of  the  Senate; 

(B)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  be  members  of  different 
political  parties  and  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

(C)  not  to  exceed  thirteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
txasoc^ 

(1)  members  of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies; 

(11)  State  and  local  government  officials; 

(ill)  education  administrators  from  private 
and  publie  higher  education  Institutions  and 
community  colleges; 

(iv)  teactilng  faculty; 

(▼)  owanMai  expots  ttoBi  the  private 
sector; 

(vl)  students; 

(vil)  the  Office  of  Education;  and 

( viil)  other  appropriate  fields. 

(2)  The  Prasldent  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  senre  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commlaalon. 

(3)  The  majority  of  the  memljers  of  the 
Commission  sbrall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  ntmiber  may  conduct  hearings. 

(4)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  appointive 
m«nbers  of  the  Commission  shall  expire 
after  submission  of  the  final  report. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  July  1,  1973,  tat  the  piupose  of 
carrying  out  the  provislMis  of  this  section. 

Pakt  E — Education  Professions 
Development 

EXTENSION  OP  authorization  OF 

appropriations 
Sec.  141.   (a)(1)   "HUe  V  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(A)  in  section  611(b),  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  June  30, 
1972"; 

(B)  in  sections  504(b),  518(b),  528,  632, 
and  643,  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1972"  in 
each  instance. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

(b)(1)  Section  501  of  the  Hl^er  Educa- 
ticm  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  "Sac.  501."  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  autharised 
to  be  appropriated  (200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$460,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1975,  of  which— 

"(1)  not  less  than  $500,000  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  section  604; 

"(2)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  or  $37,- 
600,000,  whichever  is  greater,  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  subpart  1  of  part  B; 

"(3)  not  less  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
for  the  purposes  of  part  C; 

"(4)  not  less  than  6  per  centum  shall  be  for 
the  purposes  of  part  D; 

"(6)  ru}t  less  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
for  the  purposes  of  part  E; 

"(6)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  shall  be 
for  the  purposes  of  part  F;  and 

"(7)  not  less  than  6  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  C 
or  part  D  shall  be  used  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  senrloe  In  programs  for  children 
with  limited  English  speaking  ablUty.". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  riudl  be  effective  after,  and  only  with  re- 
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spect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30, 1972. 

(c)(1)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1972. 
title  V  of  the  Hl^ker  Education  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following 
provisions: 

(A)  Section  502(f): 

(B)  Section  604(b): 

(C)  Section  511(b)  and  "(a)"  mhtse  it  ap- 
pears after  "Sec.  511.": 

(D)  Section  518(b)  and  "(a)"  wbtn  It  ap- 
pears after  "Sec.  618.); 

(E)  Section  528; 

(F)  SecUon  532; 

(G)  Section  543;  and 
(H)  Section  655. 

(2)  (A)  (1)  The  caption  head  of  section  618 
of  such  title  V  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PBOGRAM  AUTRORIZXD". 

(11)  Such  section  618  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,". 

(B)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1972,  sec- 
tion 519(a)  of  such  title  V  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  that  part  of  tbe  first  sentence 
which  precedes  ",  the  Commissioner"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "From 
the  amount  available  for  grants  under  this 
subpart  for  any  fiscal  year". 

(3)  Section  525(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "federally 
supported  programs"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(4)  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  under  the  authority  of 
section  401(c)  and  of  part  C  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  estimate  of  the  sums  necessary 
to  carry  out  section  502  of  such  title  V. 

DELEGATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE    TEACHER    CORPS 

Sec.  142.  The  third  sentence  of  such  section 
612  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
that  (1)  tbe  Commissioner  may  delegate  his 
functions  under  this  subpart  only  to  tbe 
Director,  and  (2)  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  shall  not  be  given  any  function  au- 
thorized by  law  other  than  that  granted  by 
this  subpart". 

RETRAININC  OF  TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
TUTOKS  AND   INSTRUCTIONAL   ASSISTANTS 

Sec  143.  (a)  (1)  Section  618  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "to  (1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  to",  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  to", 
and  (3)  and  by  adding  the  following  before 
the  period:  ",  (3)  to  encourage 
volunteers  (including  high  school  and  col- 
lege students)  for  service  as  part-time  tutors 
or  full-time  Instructional  assistants  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children,  (4)  to 
compensate  such  tutors  and  instructions^ 
assistants  at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  work-study  programs,  and  (5)  to 
provide  necessary  training  to  teachers  to  en- 
able them  to  teach  other  grades  or  other  sub- 
jects in  which  such  agencies  have  a  teacher 
shortage". 

(2)  Section  520(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  (C)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  programs  of 
such  agencies  to  employ  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  as  tutors  or  instructional  assist- 
ants for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, (D)  programs  of  such  agencies  to  com- 
pensate such  tutors  and  Instructional  assist- 
ants at  such  rates  as  tbe  Commissioner  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported work-study  programs,  (E)  programs 
of  such  agencies  to  provide  necessary  train- 
ing to  teachers  to  enable  them  to  teach  other 
grades  or  other  subjects  In  n^lch  such  agen- 
cies have  a  teacher  shortage,  and  (F) ". 

(5)  Section  620(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  tor  the  retraining 


of  teachers"  Immedlatdy  before  the  aemi- 
colon  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  impropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30,  1972. 

PROVISION    FOR    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES    FOR 
OPERATION  OP  STATE  PLAN 

Sec  144.  (a)  Section  620(a)  (2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended,  in 
clause  (F)  thereof,  by  (1)  striking  out  "3" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon:  "or,  $20,000, 
whichever  is  greater". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with  re- 
spect to  i4>proprlatlons  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30, 1972. 

ELIMINATION  OF  CEILINQ  ON  RXPENDITORX8  FOR 
TEACHINa   AIDES 

Sec  145.  (a)  Section  520(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (5)  thereof.  Clauses  (6)  through 
(9)  of  such  section  520(a) ,  and  all  references 
thereto,  are  redesignated  as  clauses  (5) 
through  (8) ,  respectively. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30, 1972. 

TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS   AND  AIDES   IN 
PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

Sec  146.  (a)  Clause  (5)  of  section  620(a) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  msertlng  "is  teaching,  or"  after 
"because  he". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fliscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30, 1972. 

FELLOWSHIPS   IN    SCHOOL    NURSING 

Sec  146.  A.  Section  521  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"school  nursing,"  after  "such  as  library 
science,". 

IMPROVING  TmalNINC  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  EDU- 
CATION OP  TEACHERS  AND  RELATED  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL 

Sec  147.  (a)(1)  Section  531(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause : 

"(11)  programs  or  projects  (including  co- 
operative arrangements  or  consortia  between 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Junior  and 
community  colleges,  or  between  such  insti- 
tutions and  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  education  associations)  for 
the  improvement  of  undergraduate  programs 
for  preparing  educational  personnel,  includ- 
ing design,  development  and  evaluation  of 
exemplary  undergraduate  training  programs, 
introduction  of  high  quality  and  more  effec- 
tive curricula  and  currlcular  materials,  and 
the  provision  of  Increased  opportunities  for 
practical  teaching  experience  for  prospective 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.". 

(2)  Section  631(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1)  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (2), 
by  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2),  and  by  adding  the  following 
newclatise: 

"(3)  projects  or  programs  to  Improve  un- 
dergraduate or  other  programs  for  training 
educational  personnel.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after,  and  only  with 
respect  to  sippropriatlons  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after,  June  30,  1972. 

PROCRAMS   FOR    TEACHERS   OP   MIGRANT 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  148.  (a)(1)  Section  631  (b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
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end  of  clause  (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause : 

"(12)  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  need  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  participation  in  education  programs  for 
migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  Including  teacher  exchange  pro- 
grams.". 

(2)  Section  631(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2) ,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause  (4) : 

"(4)  such  activities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  clause  (12) 
of  subsection  (b),  to  the  extent  that  such 
activities  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  part.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1972. 

Past  P — Insthtjctional  Eqttifment 

EXTENSION  or  authorization  op 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  151.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  601  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1975". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  after 
June  30.  1971. 

Part  O— Academic  FAcn-rriES 

TRANSFER    OP   THE    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    HIGHER 
EDUCATION    FACILITIES   ACT   OF    1963 

Sec  161.  (a)  Title  VU  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE    Vn— CONSTRUCTION    OP 

ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 

"Part  A — Grants  for  the  Construction  of 

Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  in  accordance  with  this 
part. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
(300.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975. 

"(c)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  701(b),  24  per  centum  shall  be 
reserved  by  the  Commissioner  and  allotted 
among  the  States  under  section  702.  The  re- 
mainder of  such  sums  shall  be  available  for 
allotment  among  the  States  under  section 
703. 

"puBUc  community   colleges  and  PtrOLIC 

TECHNICAL   INSTITUTES 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
the  first  sentence  of  section  701(c)  shall  be 
available  for  allotments  to  States  for  provid- 
ing academic  facilities  for  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  Institutes. 

"(b)'From  the  sums  available  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  piirposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  product  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
of  the  State,  and 

"(2)   the  State's  allotment  ratio, 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States.  The  amount  allotted 
to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $50,000 
shall  be  Increased  to  $60,000,  the  total  of 
Increases  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  amount  allot- 
ted to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 


the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining  States 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
$50,000. 

"(c)(1)  From  the  sums  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  faculties  within  such 
State  for  public  community  colleges  and  pub- 
lic technical  Institutes. 

"(2)  Any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  un- 
der this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
applications  from  an  institution  qualified  to 
receive  grants  under  this  section  have  not 
been  received  prior  to  January  1  of  such  fis- 
cal year  by  the  State  Commission  created  or 
designated  pursuant  to  section  1202  shall,  if 
the  State  Commission  so  requests,  be  avail- 
able for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
development  cost  of  approved  projects  under 
section  703. 

"(d)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  which  are  not  reserved 
as  provided  In  section  701(c)  by  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  allotted 
shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Commissioner,  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he  determines  to 
be  equitable  and  reasonable,  among  the 
States  which,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, are  able  to  use  without  delay  any 
amounts  so  reallotted  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  In  subsection  (c)(1).  Amounts  real- 
lotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reservation  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  originally  allotted. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  'allotment  ratio'  for  any 
State  shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0.50 
and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  Income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the 
income  per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  in- 
cluding Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  Guam),  except  that  (1) 
the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  0.33^  or  more  than  0.66%,  (11)  the  al- 
lotment ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Guam  shall  be 
0.6623,  and  (111)  the  allotment  ratio  of  any 
State  shall  be  0.50  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  cost  of  school 
construction  In  such  State  exceeds  twice  the 
median  of  such  costs  in  all  the  States  as  de- 
termined by  him  on  the  basis  of  statistics 
and  data  as  the  Commissioner  shall  deem 
adequate  and  appropriate.  The  allotment  ra- 
tios shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  soon  as  possible  after  June  30, 1972, 
and  annually  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  Incomes  per  person  of  the 
State  and  of  all  the  States  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  calendar  years  for  which 
satlsfau:tory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'high  school  graduate'  means  a  person 
who  has  received  formal  recognition  (by  di- 
ploma, certificate,  or  similar  means)  from 
an  approved  school  for  successful  comple- 
tion of  four  years  of  education  beyond  the 
first  eight  years  of  schoolwork,  or  for  demon- 
stration of  equivalent  achievement.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  shall  be  limited  to  the  n\un- 
ber  who  graduated  in  the  most  recent  school 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
aud  Welfare.  The  interpretation  of  the  defini- 
tion of  'high  school  graduate'  shall  fall  within 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioner. 

"INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OTHER 
THAN  PUBLIC  COMMUNITT  COLLEGES  AND  PUB- 
LIC TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  701(b)  which  remain  after  the 
reservation  provided  for  in  the  first  sentence 


of  section  701(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  allotments  to  States  for  pro- 
viding academic  facilities  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  other  than  Institutions 
eligible  for  grants  under  section  702. 

"(b)  Sums  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allot- 
ted among  the  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  60  per  centiuu  of  such  sums  as  the  n\un- 
ber  of  students  enrolled  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  such  States  bears  to  the 
number  of  students  so  enrolled  in  all  the 
States;  and 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  60  per  centum  of  such  svims  as  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through 
twelve  (both  Inclusive)  of  schools  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  students 
so  enrolled  in  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  (A)  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (1)  the  niunber  of  full-time  students 
and  (11)  the  fvUl-time  equivalent  of  the  num- 
ber of  part-time  students  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations; and  (B)  determinations  as  to  enroll- 
ment under  either  clause  (1)  or  clause  (2) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  such 
enrollment  are  available  to  him. 
The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  $50,000. 

"(c)(1)  Any  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  be 
available.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  development  cost  of  approved  projects 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
within  such  State  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  are  not  eligible  for  grants 
under  section  702. 

"(2)  Any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  applications  from  an  institution  quali- 
fied to  receive  grants  under  this  section  have 
not  been  received  by  the  State  Commission 
prior  to  January  1  of  such  fiscal  year,  shall, 
if  the  State  Commission  so  requests,  be  avail- 
able for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
development  cost  of  approved  projects  under 
section  702. 

"(d)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  which  are  not 
reserved  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted 
by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable,  among  the  States  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner,  are  able  to 
use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Amounts  re- 
allotted under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reservation  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  originally  allotted. 

"STATE  PLANS 

"Sec  704.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grant  prog^ram  authorized  by 
this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  submit  for 
that  year  to  the  Commissioner  through  the 
State  Commission  a  State  plan  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  part  and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  Commission; 

"(2)  set  forth  objective  standards  and 
methods  which  are  consistent  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regxilatlons  pursuant 
to  section  706.  for — 

"(A)  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
ellglblle  projects  submitted  by  institutions 
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of  higher  education  within  the  State  for  the 
construction  of  acmdemle  facilities,  and 

"(B)  determining  the  Federal  sbara  of  the 
development  cost  of  each  such  project; 

"(S)  provide  that  the  funds  apportioned 
for  any  fiscal  y«ar  under  section  702  or  703 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpoaes  set  forth 
therein; 

"(4)  provide  for — 

"  (A)  assigning  priorities  solely  on  the  basis 
of  such  crlterln.  standards,  and  methods  to 
eligible  projects  submitted  to  the  State  Com- 
mission and  found  by  it  otherwise  approvable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part,  and 

"(B)  approving  and  recommending  to  the 
Commissioner,  in  the  order  of  such  priority, 
applications  covering  such  eligible  projects, 
and  for  certifying  to  the  Commissioner  the 
Federal  share  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
project  Involved; 

"(5)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant which  has  submitted  a  project  to  the 
State  Commission  an  opi>ort«inity  fcH:  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  State  Commission  as  to 
the  priority  assigned  to  such  project,  or  as 
to  any  other  determination  of  the  State 
Commission  adversely  affecting  such  appli- 
cant; and 

"(6)  provide  for— 

"(A)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accoimt- 
ing  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure proper  dlsbvirsement  of,  and  accounting 
for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  Com- 
mission under  this  part,  and 

"(B)  making  such  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  improve  any 
State  plan  submitted  under  this  section  if 
he  determlnee  that  it  con^lles  with  the 
provisions  ot  this  section  and  other  appro- 
priate provisions  of  this  title. 

*^LICrIBILrrT  FOB  GRANTS 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Except  as  is  provided  In 
subsection  (b) ,  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shaU  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part  only  if  the  State  Commission  determines 
in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by 
regulation,  that  the  construction  project  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  will,  either  alone 
or  together  with  other  construction  to  be 
undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time,  result 
In— 

"(1)  a  substantial  eq;>aasion  of ,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  new  institution,  the 
creation  of. 

urgently  needed  (A)  enrollment  capacity. 
(B)  the  capacity  to  provide  health  care  for 
students  and  institutional  personnel,  or  (C) 
capacity  to  carry  out  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  on  the  campxu 
of  such  institution. 

"(b)  If  the  Commlsstoner  determines.  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  reg- 
ulation, that  the  student  enrollment  capac- 
ity of  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
would  decrease  If  an  urgently  needed  aca- 
demic facility  is  not  constructed,  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  facility  may  be  considered, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to  result  in 
an  expansion  of  the  institution's  student  en- 
rollment capacity. 
"basic  caimuA  rem,  dktikmikikc  puoarmss 

AND  FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec.  706.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
by  regulation,  prescribe  basic  criteria  to 
which  the  provisions  of  State  plans,  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  determining 
relative  priorities  of  eligible  construction 
projects,  and  the  ^plication  of  such  stand- 
ards and  methods  to  such  projects  under  such 
plans,  shall  be  subject. 
"(2)  Such  ijaslc  criteria  shall,  at  least — 
"(A)  be  such  as  will  best  tend  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  part,  while  leaving 
opportunity  and  fiexlblllty  to  State  Commis- 
sions for  the  development  of  State  plan 
standards  and  methods  that  will  best  ac- 


commodate the  varied  needs  of  Instttutlons 
in  the  several  States; 

"(B)  give  special  consideration  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  tindargraduate  enrollment  capac- 
ity; and 

"(C)  give  conskleratloin  to  the  expansion. 
at  capacity  to  provide  needed  health  care 
to  students  and  institutional  personnel. 

"(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  swA  reg- 
ulations may  establish  additional  and  ap- 
propriate I>aslc  criteria,  including — 

"(A)  provision  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  institutions  are  effectively 
utiliEing  existing  facilities; 

"(B)  provision  for  allowing  State  plans  to 
group,  or  to  allow  grouping,  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  facilities  or  institutions  according 
to  functional  or  educational  type  for  priority 
purposes;  and 

"(C)  in  view  of  the  national  objectives  of 
this  title,  provision  for  considering  the  de- 
gree to  which  applicant  Institutions  serve 
students  from  two  or  more  States  or  from 
outside  the  United  States. 

"(4)  In  no  event  shall  such  basic  criteria 
permit  the  readiness  of  an  institution  to 
admit  out-of-state  students  to  be  considered 
as  a  priority  adverse  to  such  institution. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
by  regulation,  the  base  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  Federal  share  of  the  development 
cost  of  any  eligible  project  under  this  part 
witliin  a  State,  to  which  criteria  the  appU- 
cable  standards  and  methods  set  forth  in 
the  State  plan  tot  such  State  shaU  conform . 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  such  basic  criteria 
permit  the  Federal  share  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  development  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect. 

"(c)  Section  653  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  the  preecrtptlon  of  regu- 
lations under  this  section,  notwithstanding 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof. 

"APPLICATION  F«»  CKANTS;   AMOUNT  Of  GRANTS 

"Sbc.  707.  (a)  (1)  Any  Institution  of  higher 
education  whldi  desires  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  for  a  construction  project  under 
this  part  if  he  determines  that — 

"(A)  it  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

~(B)  the  project  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought  Is  an  eligible  project  tinder  section 
705; 

"(C)  such  project  has  l)een  submitted 
through,  and  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by,  the  appropriate  State  Commis- 
sion; 

"(O)  such  State  Commission  has  certified 
to  the  Commissioner,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  the  project,  and  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  avail- 
able from  the  applicable  apportionment  of 
the  State; 

"(E)  such  project  has.  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  Is 
higher  than  that  assigned  to  all  other  proj- 
ecU  within  the  State  which  are  chargeable 
to  the  same  apportionment,  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved; 

"(F)  the  construction  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  application  wiU  be  undertaken  In  a 
-   timely  and  economic  manner  and  will  not  be 
of  elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  mate- 
rials; 

"(O)  In  the  case  of  a  student  health  care 
facility,  no  assistance  will  be  provided  for 
such  faculty  under  title  TV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950;  and 

"(H)  the  application  contains  assurances 
or  is  supported  by  satisfactory  assurances — 

"(1)  that  title  to  the  site  is  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  relat- 
ing thereto, 


"(il)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  wiU  be  sOlely  used  for  defraying 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  the  application. 

"(Ill)  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such 
cost  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
academic  facility  upon  completion,  and 

"(iv)  that  the  facUity  wUl  be  used  as  an 
academic  facUity  for  at  least  the  period  of 
the  Federal  interest  therein,  as  provided  in 
section  781. 

"(b)  Amendments  to  applications  sub- 
mlttted  under  this  section  shall,  except  as 
the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  provide  by 
regulations,  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  original  applications. 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appUca- 
tion  under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
■ball  reserve  from  the  applicable  aUotment 
available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant, 
which  ShaU  be  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of 
the  develc^ment  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  the  application.  The  Commissioner  shall 
pay  such  reserved  amount,  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimtnirsement.  and  in  such  instaU- 
ments  consistent  with  construction  progress, 
as  he  may  determine. 

"(2)  Upon  «4>proval  of  an  amendment  of 
an  application,  or  revision  of  the  estimated 
development  cost  of  a  project,  for  which 
there  has  been  a  reservation  made  under 
paragraph  (1) ,  the  Commissioner  may  adjust 
the  amount  so  reserved,  accordingly.  If  an  ad- 
justment under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  results  in  a  greater  amount  being 
reserved,  he  may  reserve  the  Federal  share 
of  the  added  cost  only  from  the  appUcable 
aUotment  available  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
proval. 

"ADMINISTRATION  OF   STATE   PLANS;    JUMCTAL 
REVIBW 

"Sec.  708.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shsJl 
not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  part,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
Commission  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  bearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  Commission  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part, 
finds — 

"(A)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  704.  or 

"(B)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantial- 
ly with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  d>aU  notify  such  State 
Commission  that  the  State  wUl  not  be  re- 
garded as  ellgll)Ie  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  tintU  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  faUure  to 
comply. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  704,  or  with  his  final  action 
under  subsection  (a) ,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  sert'ed 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  be  based  bis  ac- 
XUm. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  l>e  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shaU  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  Shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
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"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
amrm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

"Pakt     B — Grants    for    Construction     o» 

Craduatk    Academic    Faciuties 

"authorization 

"Sec.  721.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  g^'ante  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  In 
Improving  existing  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers,  and  in  establish- 
ing graduate  schools  and  cooperative  grad- 
uate centers  of  excellence,  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  highly  qualified  person- 
nel needed  by  communities,  industries,  and 
governments  and  for  teaching  and  research. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1S73,  (60.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  (SO.OOO,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"APPLICATION     FOR,     AND     AMOUNT     OF,     GRANTS 

"Sbc.  722.  (a)  (1)  Any  institution  of  higher 
education  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  an  application  there- 
for at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  C<Mnml8- 
sloner  may  require. 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
applications  under  this  sectlon_the  order  In 
which  to  approve  such  applications,  and  the 
amount  of  grants,  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  projects  for  which  assistance  Is  sought 
will  contribute  toward  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  part,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  will  aid  In  attaining  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  graduate  schools  and  cooperative 
graduate  centers  throughout  the  States.  In 
no  case  shall  the  total  of  the  payments  from 
appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  section  721  made  with  respect  to  projects 
In  any  State  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  12  Vz 
per  centum  of  such  appropriations. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  Institution  of  higher  education'  In- 
cludes cooperative  graduate  center  boards. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  under  this  section  until  he 
baa  obtained  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion* of  a  panel  of  specialists  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  who  are  competent  to 
evaluate  such  application. 

"(c)  No  grant  under  this  part  may  be  In 
an  amount  In  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the 
development  cost  of  the  project  covered  by 
the  application. 

"Part  C — Loans  for  Construction   of 
Academic  Facilities 

"authorization 

"Sec.  741.  (a)(1)  The  Ccwomlssloner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  and  Insuring 
loans.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  higher  education  building  agen- 
cies for  the  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties and  to  Insure  loans. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
Into  the  fund  established  under  section  744, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (50,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  (100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  (160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  (200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitations. 


"eligibilrry  conditions,  amounts,  and 
terbcs  of  loans 

"Sec  742.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commissioner 
finds  ( 1 )  that  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sources,  (2)  that 
the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the  amount 
of  such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  part,  (3)  that  the  construction 
will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical  manner 
and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  ex- 
travagant design  or  materials,  and  (4)  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct  an  in- 
firmary or  other  facility  designed  to  provide 
primarily  for  outpatient  care  of  students  and 
Institutional  personnel,  no  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  such  project  under  title 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

"(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be 
secured  in  such  manner  and  shall  be  repaid 
within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner ; 
and  it  shall  bear  Interest  at  (1)  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  a  per  annum  rate  that  is  one- 
quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the  aver- 
age annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  or 
(2)  the  rate  of  3  per  cenum  per  annum, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"general  provision  for  loan  program 

"Sec.  743.  (a)  Financial  transactions  of  the 
Commissioner  under  this  part,  except  with 
respect  to  administrative  expenses,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any 
court. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Commissioner 
may — 

"(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

"(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner or  any  vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be 
Issued  against  the  Commissioner  or  property 
under  his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  except  litigation  arising  out 
of  activities  under  this  part  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  607(b)  and  517  and  2679 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  forecloetire  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  In  connection  with  which  he 
has  made  a  loan  piirsuant  to  this  part;  and, 
in  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition  (and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States), 
complete,  administer,  remodel  and  convert, 
dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with, 
such  property;  except  that  (1)  such  action 
shall  not  preclude  any  other  action  by  him 
to  recover  any  deficiency  in  the  amounts 
loaned  and  (2)  any  such  acquisition  of  real 
property  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  In  and  over  such  property 


or  impair  the  civil  rights  under  the  State  or 
local  laws  of  the  Inhabitants  on.  such 
property; 

"(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(5)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  part,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest, security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  Is  a 
party  or  which  has  been  transfererd  to  him 
pursuant  to  this  section;  and 

"(6)  include  in  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  ass\ire  against 
use  of  the  facility,  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  a  loan  under  this  part,  for  ptirposes  de- 
scrlt>ed  In  section  782(1)),  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purpose  of  this 
part  shall  be  achieved. 

"HEVOLVINa    LOAN   FUND    AND    INSURANCE    PUMD 

"Sec.  744.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created 
within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for 
higher  education  academic  facilities  loans 
and  loan  insvu-ance  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion called  the  'fund')  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commissioner  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purposes  of  making  loans  and  insuring  loans 
under  this  part.  The  total  of  any  loans  made 
from  the  fund  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  limitations  specified  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  transfer 
to  the  fund  available  appropriations  pro- 
vided under  section  741  (m)  to  provide  capital 
for  the  ftind.  All  amounts  recelTed  by  the 
Commissioner  as  interest  payments  or  re- 
pa3miient8  of  principal  on  loans,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
him  from  his  operations  in  connection  with 
this  part,  including  any  moneys  derived  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  the  sale  of  assets. 
or  beneficial  Interests  or  participations  in 
assets  of  the  fund,  shall  t>e  deposited  in  the 
fund. 

"(2)  All  loans,  expenses,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and 
payments  of  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  sale,  under  section  302(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act,  of  participations  in  obligations  acquired 
under  this  part.  PVom  time  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  from  the  fund  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  Interest 
on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations 
paid  out  for  loans  under  this  part  or  avail- 
able as  capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  average 
undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund  during 
the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  during  the  month  preceding  each  fiscal 
year  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturity 
of  loans  made  from  the  fund.  Interest  pay- 
ments may  be  deferred  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  Inter- 
est payments  so  deferred  shall  themselves 
bear  interest.  If  at  any  time  the  Commission- 
er determines  that  moneys  In  the  fund  exceed 
the  present  and  any  reasonably  prospective 
future  requirements  of  the  fund,  such  excess 
may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

"annual  interest  grants 

"Sec  745.  (a)  To  assist  Instftutions  of  high- 
er education  and  higher  education  building 
agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
from  other  sources  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities,  the  Commissioner  may 
make  annual  Interest  grants  to  such  institu- 
tions and  agencies. 
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"(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  to  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  higher  education 
building  agency  with  respect  to  any  academic 
facility  shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not 
exceeding  forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shall  Ise  embodied  in  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  In  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  (1)  the 
average  annual  debt  service  which  would  be 
required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  the 
loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  frc»n  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  (2;  the  average  annual  debt  service 
which  the  Institution  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay,  during  the  life  of  the  loan, 
with  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the  appli- 
cable Interest  rate  were  the  maximum  rate 
specified  in  section  744(b)(2).  The  amount 
on  which  such  grant  is  based  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authc»-lzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nual Interest  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  higher  education  building 
agencies  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants 
\mder  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized In  appropriation  Acts;  and  In  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education  build- 
ing agencies  in  any  year  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  (5,000,000  which  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  $6,750,000  on  July  1,  1969,  and 
by  (13.500,000  on  July  1,  1970  and  on  J\ily  1 
of  each  of  the  four  succeeding  years. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12V4  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  for  in  this  section  for  grants 
may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"(e)  No  annual  Interest  grant  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  made  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  10  per 
centimi  of  the  development  costs  of  the 
facility  win  be  financed  from  non-Federal 
sources.  (2)  that  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
secure  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  with 
respect  to  which  the  annual  interest  grant 
is  to  be  made,  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and  (3)  that  the  construc- 
tion will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical 
manner  and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or 
extravagant  design  or  materials.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  an  Interest  grant  is  made  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  financing 
from  a  non-Federal  source.  For  purposes  of 
the  other  provisions  of  this  title,  such  a  loan 
shall  be  considered  financing  from  a  non- 
Federal  source. 

"academic   PACTLrriES   loan    insurance 

"Sec.  746.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  assist  non- 
profit private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  nonprofit  private  higher  education 
building  agencies  to  procure  loans  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities,  the  Com- 
missioner may  Insure  the  payment  of  inter- 
est and  principal  on  such  loans  if  such  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  meet,  with  respect  to 
such  loans,  criteria  prescribed  by  or  under 
section  745  for  the  making  of  annual  inter- 
est grants  under  such  section. 

"(2)  No  loan  Insurance  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  any  loan  as  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  academic  fa- 
cility with  respect  to  which  such  loan  was 
made. 

"(b)(1)  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  any  Institution  or 
agency  to  which  loan  insurance  has  been  is- 
sued under  this  section  the  amount  of  any 
payment  made  pxirsuant  to  that  Insurance, 
unless  the  Commissioner  for  good  cause 
waives  Its  rigbt  of  recovery.  Upon  making 
any  such  payment,  the  United  States  shall  be 


subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  payment  with  respect  to  which  the 
payment  was  made. 

"  (2)  Any  instirance  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
incontestable  in  the  hands  of  the  institution 
at  agency  on  whose  behalf  such  tnsiirance  Is 
Issued,  and  as  to  any  agency,  organization, 
or  individual  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make 
a  loan  to  such  institution  or  agency  In  re- 
liance thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  such  institu- 
tion or  agency  or  on  the  part  of  the  agency, 
organization,  or  individual  who  makes  or 
contracts  to  make  such  loan. 

"(c)  Insurance  may  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (a)  only  if  he 
determines  that  the  terms,  conditions,  ma- 
turity, security  (If  any),  and  schedule  and 
amounts  or  repyaments  with  respect  to  the 
loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  are  other- 
wise reasonable  and  in  accord  with  regula- 
tions. Including  a  determination  that  the 
rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  prlnlcpal  obliga- 
tion oustanding  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing 
in  the  private  market  for  slmlllar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  may  charge  a  premium  for 
such  insurance  In  an  amount  reasonably  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  necessary  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  probably  losses 
under  suosections  (a)  and  (b).  Such  Insur- 
ance  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  determ- 
ines to  be  necessary. 
"Part  D — Assistance  in  Major  Disaster 
Areas 
"authorization 

"Sec.  761.  (a)  Tte  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  pxiblic  institutions  of  higher  education,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 
"assistance  for  coNSTRUcnoM  OF  academic 

FACILmES 

"Sec  762.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determines  that  a 
public  institution  of  higher  education  is,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  within  an  area  which,  after 
June  30,  1971,  and  before  July  1,  1975,  has 
suffered  a  disaster  which  is  a  major  disaster, 
and  if  the  Commissioner  determines  with  re- 
spect to  such  institution  that — 

"(1)  the  academic  facilities  of  such  in- 
stitution have  been  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  as  a  resvUt  of  the  disaster; 

"(2)  such  institution  is  exercising  due 
diligence  in  availing  Itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance  available  for  restoration 
or  replacement  of  such  facilities;  and 

"(3)  the  Institution  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  available  from  such  other  sources, 
including  proceeds  of  insurance  on  the  facil- 
ities, to  provide  for  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  such  facilities; 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  provide 
such  assistance  to  such  institution  as  is  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  a  grant  to  an  eligible  institution,  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a),  of  an  amount 
necessary  to  enable  the  institution  to  carry 
out  the  construction  necessary  to  restore  or 
replace  the  academic  facilities  determined 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  to  be  dam- 
aged or  destroyed. 

" (2)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
construction  Incident  to  the  restoration  or 
replacement  of  the  facilities  determined  to 
be  damaged  or  destroyed  under  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  less  the  amount  of  addi- 


tional assistance  determined  under  clause 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  to  be  available. 

"(c)  (1)  Assistance  under  this  section  may 
Include  a  grant  of  an  amount  necessary  to 
enable  the  institution  to  lease,  or  otherwise 
obtain  the  use  of,  such  facilities  as  are  needed 
to  replace,  temporarily,  facilities  which  have 
been  made  unavailable  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster. 

"(2)  An  Institution  shall  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  subsection  If  it  quali- 
fies for  assistance  under  subsection  (a), 
whether  or  not  it  receives  assistance  under 
subsection  (b). 

"EQUIPMENT  AND   SUPPLIES 

"Sec.  763.  If  an  institution  is  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  762(a),  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized,  whether  or  not  such 
Institution  receives  assistance  under  section 
762(b),  to  make  a  grant  to  such  institution 
of  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  he  determines 
necessary  to  replace  equipment,  maintenance 
supplies,  and  instructional  supplies  (Includ- 
ing books,  and  currlcular  and  program  mate- 
rials) destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  major  disaster. 

"REPAYABLE    ASSISTANCE    IN     LIEU 
OP  A  GRANT 

"Sec.  764.  If  the  Commissioner's  deter- 
minations under  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 762(a)  Indicate  that  financial  resources 
will  become  available  to  an  Institution  other- 
wise qualified  for  assistance  under  section 
762  at  some  future  date  or  dates,  he  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  In  the  public  interest,  to  ex- 
tend assistance  to  such  institution  under 
section  762(b).  762(c).  or  763  (or  all  such 
sections)  with  an  agreement  with  such  in- 
stitution which  provides  that  the  institution 
will  repay  part  or  all  of  the  funds  received  by 
It  under  this  part. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Six:.  765.  No  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
public  institution  of  higher  education  for 
academic  facilities  under  section  762  or  for 
assistance  under  section  763  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  Is  submitted  through  the  ap- 
propriate State  Commission  and  Is  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him.  In  determining  the 
order  In  which  such  applications  shall  be 
approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
the  relative  educational  and  financial  needs 
of  the  institutions  which  have  submitted 
approvable  applications.  No  payment  may  be 
made  under  section  762(b)  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  Commission,  that  the  project  or  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  which  it  is  made  are  not 
Inconsistent  vrith  overall  State  plans,  sub- 
mitted under  section  704(a),  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  All  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  part  shall  be  mstde  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  Commission. 

"DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  766.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  the  term  'major  disaster'  means  a 
disaster  determined  to  be  a  major  disaster 
as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (42  U.S.C.  18S6a(a)); 
and 

"(2)  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  'public  Institution  of 
higher  education'  if  such  institution  is  found 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  under  public 
supervision  and  control. 

"Part  E — General 
"recoveht  of  payments 
"Sec.  781.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that,  if  a  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  imder  part 
A  or  B  of  this  title  Is  used  as  an  academic 
facility  for  twenty  years  foUowing  comple- 
tion of  such  construction,  the  public  bene- 
fit accruing  to  the  United  States  from  such 
use  will  equal  In  value  the  amount  of  such 
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grant  or  grants.  Tb«  period  of  tweaty  yean 
after  completlam  of  Bucb  ooaatruettoB  aball 
therefore  be  deemed  to  be  tbe  period  of 
Federal  interest  In  such  facility  toe  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(b)  If.  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion at  construction  of  an  academic  facility 
which  has  been  constructed  in  part  with  a 
grant  or  grants  tinder  part  A  or  B  of  this 
title — 

"(1)  the  applicant  (or  Its  siiccesor  in  title 
or  possession)  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  Institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  is  used  as  a 
facility  excluded  from  the  term  "academic 
facility',  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  la  good  cause  for  releasing  the  Institu- 
tion from  Its  obligation, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  (cw  successor)  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of 
the  faculty  (or  so  much  thereof  as  con- 
stituted an  ^iproved  project  or  projects) 
tbe  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
grant  w  grants  bore  to  the  development  cost 
of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant  or  grants.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  ac- 
tion brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  facility 
is  situated. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  o^ 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  no  facility  con- 
structed with  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  ever  be  used  for  religious  worship  or  a 
sectarian  activity  or  for  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  782.  The  following  definitions  apply 
to  terms  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph" (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'academic  facilities"  means  structures  suit- 
able for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  li- 
braries, and  related  facilities  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  instruction  of  students,  or  for 
research,  or  for  itdmlnistation  of  the  edu- 
cational or  research  programs,  of  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  and  main- 
tenance, storage,  or  utility  facilities  essen- 
tial to  operation  of  the  foregC'iug  facilities. 
For  purposes  of  parts  A.  C.  and  D,  such  term 
includes  infirmaries  or  other  facilities  de- 
signed to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care  of  student  and  instructional  personnel. 
Plans  for  such  facilities  shall  be  in  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  as  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  pre- 
scribe or  approve  in  order  to  Insure  that 
facilities  constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  title  shall  be,  to  the  extent 
impropriate  in  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  tbe  facilities,  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
handicapped  persons. 

"(B)  The  term  'academic  facilities'  shall 
not  Include  (i)  any  facility  intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  (11) 
any  gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially 
designed  for  athletic  or  recreational  actlv- 
itlea,  other  than  for  an  academic  course  In 
physical  education  or  where  tbe  Commis- 
sioner finds  that  the  physical  Integration  of 
such  facilities  with  other  academic  facilities 
Included  under  this  title  Is  required  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  title,  or  (111)  any 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  In- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
or  (iv)  any  facility  which  (although  not  a 
facility  described  In  the  preceding  clause)  is 
used  or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connection 
with  any  part  of  tbe  program  of  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity,  or  (v)  any  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  by  a  school  of  medicine, 
school  of  dentistry,  school  of  osteopathy, 
school  of  pharmacy,  acbocd  at  optometry, 
school  ot  podlatiy,  or  acbool  of  public  bealth 
as  theaa  tenne  ere  deOaed  tn  aeotton  7M  mt 
the  Public  Health  Servloa  Aot,  or  a  •<dieel  of 


nuralng  as  dttOaed  In  aectlon  M8  of  that 
Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'construction'  means  (A) 
erection  o<f  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  aoquisitloa  and  installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment  thetelcr;  or  (B)  ac- 
quisition of  existing  structures  not  owned 
by  tbe  institution  Involved;  or  (C)  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  eonveralon,  or  tmprove- 
ment  (including  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  Initial  equipment,  or  modernlBatlon 
or  replacement  of  built-in  equipment)  of  ex- 
isting structures;  or  (D)  a  combination  of 
any  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'equipment'  includes.  In  addition  to  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  all  other  items  necessary  for 
the  functioning  of  a  particular  facility  as  an 
academic  facility,  including  necessary  fur- 
niture, except  books,  curricular  and  program 
materials,  and  Items  of  current  operating  ex- 
pense such  as  fuel,  supplies,  and  the  like; 
the  term  'initial  equipment'  means  equip- 
ment acquired  and  Installed  In  connection 
with  construction  as  defined  In  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  or  (B)  or,  in  cases  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  (C) ,  equipment  acquired  and 
installed  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  Improvement  of  an 
existing  structure,  which  structure  would 
otherwise  not  be  adequate  for  use  as  an 
academic  facility;  and  the  terms  'equipment', 
'initial  equipment',  and  'built-in  equipment' 
shall  be  more  particularly  defined  by  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  clause  (C)  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  tbe  term  'rehabilitation,  al- 
teration, conversion,  or  improvement'  In- 
cludes such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  architectural  needs  of,  or  to 
remove  architectural  barriers  to,  handi- 
capped persons  with  a  view  toward  Increasing 
the  accessibility  to,  and  use  of,  academic 
facilities  by  such  persons 

"(3)  (A)  The  term  'development  cost,'  with 
respect  to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  the 
cost,  to  the  applicant  for  a  grant  or  loan 
luider  this  title,  of  the  construction  Involved 
and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition  of  the 
Innd  on  which  the  faculty  is  located  and  of 
necessary  site  Improvements  to  permit  Its 
use  for  such  facility.  There  shaU  be  excluded 
from  the  development  cost — 

■•  I  i )  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
^rani  under  part  A  or  B,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  stlm  of  (I)  any  Federal  grant  which  the 
institution  has  obtained,  or  Is  assured  of  ob- 
taining, under  any  law  other  than  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  that  is  to  be 
financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  under  part 
A  or  B,  and  (II)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant;  and 

"(11)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
loan  under  part  C,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
which  the  institution  has  obtained,  or  Is  as- 
sured of  obtaining,  under  any  law  other  than 
this  title,  with  respect  to  the  construction 
that  is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  loan 
under  part  C. 

"(B)  In  determining  the  development  cost 
with  respect  to  an  academic  facility,  the  Com- 
missioner may  include  expenditures  for  works 
of  arts  for  the  faculty  of  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  coat  (Including  such  ex- 
penditures) to  the  applicant  of  construction 
of,  and  land  acquisition  and  site  Improve- 
ments for,  such  faculty. 

"(4)  The  term  'Federal  share'  means,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  706(b)  (2) ,  In  tlM 
case  of  any  project  a  p>ercentage  (as  deter- 
mined under  tbe  applicable  State  plan)  not 
tn  excess  of  50  per  centtim  of  Its  development 
cost. 

"(6)  Tbe  term  'higher  education  building 
agency'  means  (A)  an  agency,  public  author- 
ity, or  other  Instrumentality  of  a  State  au- 


thwlaed  to  provide,  or  flaaace  tbe  oonstruc- 
tlon  at,  academic  faculties  ior  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (wbetber  or  not  also  au- 
thorized to  provide  or  finance  other  faculties 
for  such  or  other  educational  lustitutlons,  or 
for  their  students  or  faculty),  or  (B)  any 
corporation  (no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures  or  may  lawfully  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual) (I)  establlalied  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding academic  facilities  for  the  use  of  such 
institution,  and  (II)  upon  dissolution  of 
which.  aU  title  to  any  property  purchased  or 
built  from  the  proceeds  of  any  loan  made 
under  part  C  wUl  pass  to  such  institution. 

"(6)  The  term  'public  community  college 
and  public  technical  iJistltute'  means  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  Is  under 
public  supervision  and  control,  and  Is  orga- 
nized and  administered  principally  to  provide 
a  two-year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  d^ree,  or  a 
two-year  program  In  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
which  Is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to 
work  as  a  technician  and  at  a  semiprofes- 
slonal  level  In  engineering,  scientific,  or  other 
technological  fields  which  require  tbe  under- 
standing and  application  of  basic  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  or 
knowledge;  and  the  term  Includes  a  branch 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education  offering 
four  or  more  years  of  higher  education  which 
is  located  In  a  community  different  from  that 
in  which  its  parent  institution  is  located. 

"(7)  The  term  'cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter' means  an  institution  or  program  created 
by  two  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  win  offer  to  the  students  of  the 
participating  institutions  of  higher  education 
graduate  work  which  could  not  be  offered 
with  the  same  proficiency  or  economy  (or 
both)  at  the  individual  institution  of  higher 
education.  The  center  may  be  located  or  the 
program  carried  out  on  the  campus  of  any  of 
the  pai-ticlpatlng  institutions  or  at  a  separate 
location. 

"(8)  I'he  term  'cooperative  graduate  center 
board'  means  a  duly  constituted  board  estab- 
lished to  construct  and  maintain  the  coop- 
erative graduate  center  and  coordinate  aca- 
demic programs.  The  board  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  each  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  participating  in  the  cen- 
ter and  of  the  community  Involved.  At  least 
one-third  of  the  board's  members  abtill  be 
community  representatives.  The  board  shall 
elect  by  a  majority  vote  a  chairman  from 
among  Its  membership. 

"(B)  The  term  'public  educational  Insti- 
tution' does  not  Include  a  school  or  institu- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(10)  The  term  'State'  Includes,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Unicm,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  tbe 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.". 

(b)(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  title 
VIZ  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
parable programs  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

(2)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
striking  out  titles  I  and  n  thereof. 

(3)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  306  thereof. 

(4)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
744  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
revolving  fund  created  by  section  305  of  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963.  Any 
sums  In  the  fund  for  higher  education  aca- 
demic facilities  created  by  such  section  305 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  created  by  section 
744  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065,  and 
all  such  funds  staaU  be  deemed  t*  liave  been 
made  available  for  sach  fund.  Motwlthstand- 
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Ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  en- 
acted in  specific  limitation  of  the  larovlslons 
of  this  sentence,  any  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  303(c)  of  tbe  Higher  Edu- 
cation Faculties  Act  of  1963  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  which  have 
not  been  loaned  under  title  in  of  that  Aot 
of  1963  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  741(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973. 

Pakt  H — ^Networks  for  Knowledge 
Extension 
extension  op  authorization  of 
appropriations 
Sec.  117.  Effective  after  June  30. 1971.  sec- 
tion 802  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  $15,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30, 1976.". 

INCLUSION  OF  LAW  AND  CRADUATE  PROFESSIONAI. 
SCHOOLS 

SEC  172.  (a)(1)  Section  801  (a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "The 
Commissioner  shaU  carry  out  a  program  of 
encouraging  institutions  of  higher  education 
(including  law  and  other  graduate  profes- 
sional schools)  to  share,  to  the  optimal  ex- 
tent, through  cooperative  arrangements,  their 
technical  and  other  educational  and  admin- 
istrative facilities  and  resources,  and  to  test 
and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  variety  of  such  arrangements,  in 
accordance  with  this  title.  The  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracts with,  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  pay  aU  or  part  of  the  cost  of  cooperative 
arrangements  and  of  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(2)  Clause  (1)(A)  of  section  801  (b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Ubraries" 
a  c(Hnma  and  "Including  law  libraries",  and 
by  Inserting  after  "collections"  a  comma  and 
"including  law  library  collections,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  Jime  30, 1972. 
Part  I — Graduate  Frocrams 

NEW  TITLX   DC   OF   THE    HIGHZR   EDUCATION   ACT 
or   196B    (CRADUATE   FROCRAMS) 

Sec.  181.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  title  IX  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"TITLE  IX— ORADUATE  PROORAMS 

"Part  A — Orants  to  Instttotions  of 

Higher  Education 

"purposes;  attthorization 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  make  financial  assistance  available  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education — 

"(1)  to  strengthen,  Improve  and  where 
necessary  expand  the  qviallty  of  graduate  and 
professional  programs  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree  (other  than  a  medical  degree)  In  such 
Institutions; 

"(2)  to  establish,  strengthen,  and  Improve 
programs  designed  to  prepare  graduate  and 
professional  students  for  public  service;  and 

"(3)  to  assist  In  strengthening  undergrad- 
uate programs  of  instruction  in  the  areas 
described  in  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  when- 
ever the  Commissioner  determines  that 
strengthened  undergraduate  programs  of  in- 
struction wUl  contribute  to  the  purposes  of 
such  clauses. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  carry  out  a 
i^rogram  of  making  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  SO,  1974.  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  tat  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"applications  for  grants 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shaU  submit  to  the  Commissioner  an 
application  therefor  at  such  time  or  times.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by 
regulation.  Such  application  shall  set  forth 
a  program  of  activities  for  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901(a)  in  such  detail  as  will  enable  tbe  Com- 
missioner to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
such  program  wUl  accomplish  such  purpose 
or  purposes,  and  such  other  policies,  proce- 
dures, and  assurances  as  the  Commissioner 
may  require  by  regulation. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  only  if  he  determines  that  the 
application  sets  fwth  a  program  of  activities 
which  are  likely  to  make  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
part, 

"AtTTHORIZED   ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  901  (c)  may  be  used  for  such 
purjxjses  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
wlU  best  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  Such  funds  may  be  used  solely  for 
the  pvirposes  set  forth  in  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  902  and  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  pxirposes  stated 
in  section  901  (a) ,  and  to  that  end  such  funds 
may  be  used  for — 

"(1)   faculty  Improvement; 

"(2)  the  expansion  of  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs  of  study; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  materials; 

"(4)  cooperative  arrangements  among  grad- 
uate and  professional  schools;  and 

"(5)  the  strengthening  of  graduate  and 
professional  school  administration. 

"(c)  No  sums  granted  under  this  part  may 
be  used — 

"(1)  for  payment  In  excess  of  66%  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  cost  of  such  project  or  ac- 
tivity; 

"(2)  for  payment  in  excess  of  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
books,  audiovisual  aids,  scientific  apparatus, 
or  other  materials  or  equipment,  less  any 
per  centum  of  such  cost,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  that  is  paid  from  sums 
received  (other  than  under  this  part)  as  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  or 

"(3)  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  tbe  program  of  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity. 

"RESEARCH   AND   STUDIES 

"Sec.  904.  Itie  Commissioner  is  authorized, 
directly  or  by  contract,  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  activities  in  connection  with 
the  need  for,  and  Improvement  of,  graduate 
programs  In  various  fields  of  study  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  throughout  the 
United  Stotes. 

"Part  B — Graduate  Fellowships  for  Careers 
in  postsbconsart  education 
"appropriations  authorizeo 
"Sec.  921.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"NUMBER   OF  FELLOWSHIPS 

"Sec.  922.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  award  not  to  exceed  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  fellowships  to  be  used 
for  study  in  graduate  programs  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Such  fellowships 


may  be  awarded  for  such  period  of  study  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine,  but  not 
In  excess  of  three  academic  years,  except  ( 1 ) 
that  where  a  feUowshlp  holder  pursues  his 
studies  as  a  regularly  enrolled  student  at  the 
Institutlcm  during  periods  outside  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  graduate  program  of  the 
institution,  a  fellowship  may  be  awarded  for 
a  period  not  in  excess  of  three  calendar  years. 
and  (2)  that  the  Commissioner  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  granting  of  such  fellow- 
ships for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed 
one  academic  year  (or  one  calendar  year  in 
the  case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  (1) 
i^jpUes)  In  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  under  special  circum- 
stances in  which  the  purposes  of  this  part 
would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to 
the  number  previously  awarded  during  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  vacated 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they 
were  awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  fc^ 
such  period  of  study,  not  in  excess  of  thf 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the 
feUowshlp  which  it  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"award  of  feixowships  and  approval  of 
institutions 

"Sec.  923.  (a)  Of  the  total  number  of  fel- 
lowships authorized  by  section  922(a)  to 
be  awarded  during  a  fiscal  year  (1)  not  less 
than  one-third  shall  be  awarded  to  individ- 
uals accepted  for  study  in  graduate  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section,  and  (2)  the  remainder  shall  be 
awarded  on  such  bases  as  he  may  determine, 
subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  subsection  (c). 
The  Commlsioner  shall  approve  a  graduate 
program  of  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion only  upon  application  by  the  institution 
and  only  upon  his  finding  that  the  applica- 
tion contains  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
Institution  wUl  provide  special  orientation 
and  practical  experiences  designed  to  prepare 
its  fellowship  recipients  for  academic  careers 
at  some  level  of  education  beyond  the  high 
school. 

"(b)  In  determining  priorities  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  award  of  fellowships  under 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(1)  take  Into  account  present  and  pro- 
jected needs  for  highly  trained  teachers  in 
all  areas  of  education  beyond  the  high 
school, 

"(2)  give  special  attention  to  those  in- 
stitutions which  have  developed  new  doc- 
toral-level programs  especially  tailored  to 
prepare  classroom  teachers, 

"(3)  consider  the  need  to  prepare  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  and  other  academic 
leaders  from  minority  groups,  but  nothing 
contained  In  this  clause  shall  be  interpreted 
to  require  any  educational  institution  to 
grant  preference  or  disparate  treatment  to 
the  members  of  one  minority  group  on  ac- 
count of  an  imbalance  which  may  exist  with 
respect  to  the  total  number  <x  percentage 
of  persons  of  that  group  participating  in 
or  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  program.  In 
comparison  with  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  that  group  In  any 
community.  State,  section,  or  other  area, 

"(4)  assure  that  at  least  one-half  of  all 
new  fellowship  recipients  have  demonstrated 
their  competence  outside  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation setting  for  at  least  two  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  completion  of  their  under- 
graduate studies, 

"(6)  allow  a  fellowship  recipient  to  inter- 
rupt his  studies  for  up  to  one  year  for  the 
purpose  of  work,  travel,  or  independent  study 
away  from  the  campus,  except  that  no  sti- 
pend or  travel  expenses  may  be  paid  for  such 
period,  and 

"(6)  seek  to  achieve  a  reasonably  equita- 
ble  geographical   distribution   of    graduate 
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programs  approved  under  this  aeeUoo,  based 
upoD  such  facton  as  student  enroUments  In 
Institutions  of  bigber  education  and  popu- 
lation. 

"(c)  Recipients  of  fellcwsblps  under  this 
part  shall  be  persons  who  are  Interested  in 
an  academic  career  In  educational  programs, 
beyond  the  high  school  level  and  are  pursu- 
ing, or  Intend  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
doctor  of  arts,  or  on  equivalent  degree. 

"(d)  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  part  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity. 

"FnXOWSHU*  ttllPENUS 

"Sec.  934.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
part  such  stipends  (including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (in  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section (a) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  piu^ulng 
his  course,  of  study,  in  lieu  of  tuition  charged 
such  person,  such  amounts  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  fed- 
erally supported  programs,  except  that  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed  $4,000  per  academic 
year  for  any  such  person. 

"FELLOWSHIP   COKDmONS 

"Sec.  925.  (a)  A  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided 
In  section  404  only  during  such  perioas  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting 
essentially  full  time  to,  study  or  research  in 
the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was  award- 
ed, in  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  employment 
other  than  part-time,  employment  by  such 
institution  In  teaching,  research,  or  similar 
activities,  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

"lb)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
require  reports  containing  such  information 
in  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as 
he  determines  necessary  from  any  person 
awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part.  Such  reports  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  an  appropriate  official 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education,  li- 
brary, archive,  or  other  research  center  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  stating  that 
such  person  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in,  and  is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to, 
the  program  for  which  the  fellowship  was 
awarded. 

"P*«T  C — Public  Snvicx  Fellowships 
"Awaao  or  public  sxrvicx  pellowbhips 

"Sec  941.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  award  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
fellowships  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part  for  graduate  or  professional 
study  for  persons  who  plan  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer In  public  service.  Such  fellowships  shall 
be  awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  but  not  to  exceed 
three  academic  years. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"ALLOCATION   OF  PELLOWSRTPS 

"Sec.  942.  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
fellowships  under  this  part  among  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  with  programs  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
the  use  of  individuals  accepted  into  such 
programs.  In  such  manner  and  according  to 
such  plan  as  will  Insofar  as  practicable — 

"(1)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 


such    fellowships    throughout    the    United 
States;  and 

"(2)  attract  recent  ccMlege  graduates  to 
pursue  a  career  In  public  service. 

"appkotal   of   pkogkaus 

"Sec.  943.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
a  graduate  or  professional  program  of  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  only  tipon 
application  by  the  institution  and  only  upon 
his  findings — 

"(1)  that  such  program  has  as  a  principal 
or  significant  objective  the  education  of  per- 
sons for  the  public  service,  or  the  education 
of  persons  in  a  profession  or  vocation  for 
whose  practitioners  there  is  a  significant  con- 
tinuing need  in  the  public  service  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  after  such 
consultation  with  other  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate; 

"(2)  that  such  program  is  in  eftect  and  of 
high  quality,  or  can  readUy  be  put  Into  effect 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of 
high  quality; 

"(8)  that  the  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  such  program  to  any  program,  ac- 
tivity, research,  or  development  set  forth  by 
the  applicant  in  an  application,  if  any,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  901(a)(2);   and 

"(4)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  (A)  the  Institution 
will  recommend  to  the  Commissioner,  for  the 
award  of  fellowships  under  tills  part,  for 
study  in  such  program,  only  persons  of  su- 
perior promise  who  have  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  institution  a  serious  in- 
tent to  enter  the  public  service  upon  com- 
pleting the  program,  and  (B)  the  Institution 
will  make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to 
encourage  recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
part,  enrolled  in  such  programs,  to  enter  the 
public  service  upon  completing  the  program. 

"STIPENDS 

"Sec  944.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
part  such  stipends  (including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (in  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  siib- 
sectlon  (a) )  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  ptu-suing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs. 

"FELLOWSHIP   conditions 

"Sec.  945.  (a)  A  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shaU 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  part  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting  full 
time  to  study  or  research  in  the  field  in  which 
such  fellowship  was  awarded  In  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging 
in  gainful  employment  other  than  employ- 
ment approved  by  the  Commissioner  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
require  reports  containing  such  Information 
In  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as 
be  determines  necessary  from  any  person 
awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part.  Such  reports  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  from  an  appropriate  official 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education,  li- 
brary, archive,  or  other  research  center  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  stating  that 
such  person  Is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in.  and  is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to, 
the  program  for  which  the  fellowship  was 
awarded. 

"(c)  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  part  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  diviivlty. 


"Pakt  D — Feixowbhips  for  Othex 
Puapoess 

,  "FKOCmAM   AUTHOBZZSD 

"Sec  981.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  fellowshlpa — 

"(1)  to  assist  graduate  students  of  excep- 
tional ability  who  demonstrate  a  financial 
need  for  advanced  study  in  domestic  mining 
and  mineral  and  mineral  fuel  conservation 
Including  oil,  gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  ura- 
nium; and 

"(2)  for  persons  of  ability  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  undertaking  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study.  The  demonstration  of  finan- 
cial need  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  tho  Commis- 
sioner. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  award  tinder  the  provisions  of  this  part 
not  to  exceed  five  hundred  fellowships  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  section  965 
for  fellowships  awarded  under  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  award  fellowahlpa  equal  to  the  number 
previously  awarded  during  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  but  vacated  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  period  for  which  they  were  awarded 
except  that  each  fellowship  awarded  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  for  such  t<erlod  of 
graduate  or  professional  work  or  research 
not  in  excess  of  the  remainder  of  the  period 
for  which  the  fellowship  It  replaces  wsis 
awarded  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(c)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  be  for  graduate  and  professional  study 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or  research 
incident  to  the  presentation  of  a  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. Such  fellowships  may  he  awarded 
for  graduate  and  professional  study  and  re- 
search at  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  any  other  research  center  approved 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
fellowships  shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine  but  not 
to  exceed  three  years. 

"award   of   FELLOWSHIPS 

"Sec  962.  Recipients  of  fellowships  under 
tills  part  shall  be — 

"(1)  persons  who  have  been  accepted  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  for  grad- 
iiate  study  leading  to  an  advanced  degree 
or  for  a  professional  degree,  or 

"(2)  persons  who  have  completed  all 
course  work  required  few  granting  of  a  doc- 
such  course  work  credited  on  the  disserta- 
tion) and  comprehensive  examinations  where 
appropriate,  anc  whose  doctoral  dissertation 
(or  other  equivalent  dissertation)  proposal 
has  been  approved  by  appropriate  officials 
of  an  Institutlmi  of  higher  education. 

"stipends  and  institution  of  higher 
education  allowances 

"Sec  963.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
part  such  stipends  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs, 
except  that  the  stipend  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2,800  for  each  academic  year  study.  An  addi- 
tional amount  of  $300  for  each  such  year 
shall  be  paid  to  each  such  person  on  account 
of  each  of  his  dependents,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  $1,500  per  academic  year. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  is  pur- 
suing his  course  of  study  an  amount  equal 
to  ISO  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  to 
such  person,  less  the  amount  paid  on  ac- 
count of  each  of  such  person's  dependents,  to 
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such  person,  less  any  amount  charged  such 
person  for  tuition. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  reimburse  any 
person  awarded  a  fellowship  pursuant  to  this 
part  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses of  such  person  and  his  dependents 
from  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  to  the 
institution  of  higher  education,  Ubrary.  ar- 
chive, or  other  research  center  where  he  will 
pursue  his  studies  under  such  fellowship,  and 
to  return  to  such  residence. 

"FBU.OW8HIP  CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  984.  (a)  A  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided 
in  this  part  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  maintaining 
satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting  full 
time  to  study  or  research  In  the  field  In 
which  such  fellowship  was  awarded  in  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not 
engaging  In  gainful  employment  other  than 
employment  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
require  reports  containing  such  information 
In  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times 
as  he  determines  necessary  from  any  person 
awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part.  Such  reports  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  an  appropriate 
official  at  the  Institution  of  higher  education, 
library,  archive,  or  other  research  center  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  stating  that 
such  person  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
In,  and  is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to, 
the  program  for  which  the  fellowship  was 
awarded. 

"(c)  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZES 

"Ssc.  965.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part.". 

EXTENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  TITLE  VI  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec  182.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"LANGUAGE    AITD    AREA    CENTERS    AND    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing,  equipping,  and  operating 
graduate  and  undergraduate  centers  and  pro- 
grams for  the  teaching  of  any  modem  for- 
eign language,  for  Instruction  in  other  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of 
the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such 
language  is  commonly  used,  or  for  research 
and  training  in  international  studies  and  the 
international  aspects  of  professional  and 
other  fields  of  study.  Any  such  grant  or  con- 
tract may  cover  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  a  center  or 
program,  including  the  costs  of  faculty,  staff, 
and  student  travel  in  foreign  areas,  reg;lons, 
or  countries,  and  the  costs  of  travel  of  for- 
eign scholars  to  teach  or  conduct  research, 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
pay  stipends  to  Individuals  undergoing  ad- 
vanced training  in  any  center  or  under  any 
program  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  Including  allowances 
for  dependents  and  for  travel  for  research 
and  study  here  and  abroad,  but  only  upon 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  recipients  of 
such  stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their 
training,  be  available  for  teaching  service  In 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  or  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school,  or  such  other 
•ervloe  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  per- 
mitted In  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  expended  under 
ttils  title  for  undergraduate  travel  except  In 


accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  tiw  Sec- 
retary setting  forth  policies  and  procedures 
to  assure  that  Federal  funos  made  available 
for  such  travel  are  expended  as  part  of  a  for- 
mal program  of  supervised  study.". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $38300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971."  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$38,500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  June  30,  1972.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1973.  and  $75,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30, 1975,". 

KXTKNSION     OF     THE     XNTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1960 

Sec  183.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Impropriated  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  3.  1975. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.". 

Part  J — ^Improvement  of  Communitt 
Colleges  and   Occupational  Education 

amendment    to    the    title    X    OF    THE    HIGHER 
education    ACT    OF     ISSB 

Sec.  186.  (a)  (1)  Title  X  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  X — COMMUNITT  COLLEGES  AND 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

"Part  A — Establishment  and  Expansion  of 
Communitt  Colleges 

"Sut^Murt  1 — Statewide  Plans 

"Sec  1001.  (a)  Each  State  Commission 
(established  or  designated  under  section 
1202)  of  each  State  which  desires  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  subpart  shall  develop 
a  statewide  plan  for  the  expansion  or  im- 
provement of  post-secondary  education  pro- 
grams In  community  colleges  or  both.  Such 
plan  shall  among  other  things — 

"(1)  designate  areas,  if  any,  of  the  State  In 
which  residents  do  not  have  access  to  at 
least  two  years  of  tuition-free  or  low-tultlon 
post-secondary  education  within  reasonable 
distance; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
plan  for  the  establishment,  or  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  community  colleges,  or  both, 
which  would  achieve  the  goal  of  making 
available,  to  all  residents  of  the  State  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  community  college  (as 
defined  in  section  1018) ; 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  financial  and  other  re- 
sources which  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  goal  set  forth  In  clause  (2); 

"(4)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  adequate  State  and  local  financial  support, 
within  the  priorities  set  forth  pursuant  to 
clause  (8),  for  community  colleges; 

"(5)  set  forth  a  statement  analyzing  the 
duplications  of  postsecondary  educational 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
coorilination  of  such  programs  In  order  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  or  excessive  duplica- 
tions; and 

"(6)  set  forth  a  plan  for  the  use  of  exist- 
ing and  new  educational  resources  In  the 
State  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth 
In  clause  (2),  including  recommendations 
for  the  modification  of  State  plans  for  fed- 
erally assisted  vocational  education,  com- 
munity services,  and  academic  facilities  as 
they  may  affect  community  colleges. 
In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
this  subsection,  each  State  Commission  shall 
establish  an  advisory  council  on  community 
colleges  which  shall — 

"(A)  be  composed  of — 

"(1)  a  substantial  number  of  persons  In 
the  State  (including  representatives  of  State 
and  local  agencies)  having  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  community  colleges; 

"(11)  representatives  of  State  agencies  hav- 


ing responsibility  tat  or  an  interest  In  post- 
secondary  education;  and 

"(ill)  the  general  public; 

"(B)  have  responsibility  for  assisting  and 
making  reccmmendatlons  to  the  State  Com- 
mission In  developing  the  Statewide  plan  re- 
quired under  this  section; 

"(C)  conduct  such  hearings  as  the  State 
Commission  may  deem  advisable;  and 

"(D)  pursuant  to  requirements  established 
by  the  State  Commission,  provide  each  State 
and  local  agency  within  the  State  responsible 
for  postsecondary  education  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  make  reoommendatlons  with 
respect  to  such  plan. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,700,000  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30, 
1974.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
gra^  (1)  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner equally  among  the  States,  except  that 
the  amount  allotted  to  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  each.  Such  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(c)  Each  plan  developed  and  adopted 
pursuant  to  sulieection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  for  his  approval. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  any 
plan  unless  he  determines  that  it  fulfills  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"Subpart  2 — Establishment  and  Expansion 
of  Community  Colleges 

"PROGRAM    authorization 

"Sec  1011.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
assist  those  States  and  localities  which  so  de- 
sire in  establishing  or  expanding  community 
colleges,  or  both,  the  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
part for  making  grants  to  community  col- 
leges in  order  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  through  community  col- 
leges In  such  States. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tbls 
subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $150,000,000  (or 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"APPORTIONMENTS 

"Sec  1012.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  1011(b)  for  each 
fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  thereof  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  apportion  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  population  aged  eight- 
een and  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  such  peculation  in  all  States.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  second  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'State'  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  aipportion- 
ment  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  ye.ir 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required,  for  the  period  such  apportion- 
ment is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart  shall  be  available  for 
reapportionment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix,  to  other  States  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  apportionments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commis- 
sioner estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying 
out  such  portion  of  its  State  plan  referred  to 
In  section  1001(a)(2)  approved  under  this 
subpart,  and  tha  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reapportioned  among  the 
States  whoee  proportionate  amounts  are  not 
so  reduced.  Any  amount  reapportioned  to  a 
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state  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  apportionment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

"ESTABUSHMENT  GRANTS 

"Sec.  1013.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  new  community 
colleges  to  assist  them  in  planning,  develop- 
ing, establishing,  and  conducting  initial  op- 
erations of  new  conununity  colleges  in  areas 
of  the  States  in  which  there  are  no  exist- 
ing community  colleges  or  in  which  exist- 
ing community  colleges  cannot  adequately 
provide  postsecondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  the  residents  thereof  who  de- 
sire and  can  benefit  from  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  term  'new  community  college'  means  a 
board  of  trustees  or  other  governing  board 
(or  Its  equivalent)  which  Is  established  by. 
or  pursuant  to.  the  law  of  a  State,  or  local 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  commurUty  college,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1018,  or  any  existing  board  so  estab- 
lished which  has  the  authority  to  create,  and 
is  In  the  process  of  establishing,  a  new  com- 
munity college. 

"expansiok  grants 

"Sec.  1014.  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  existing  community 
colleges  to  B^'ist  them — 

"(1)  '■.  expanding  their  enrollment  ca- 
pacitlc . , 

"(2)  In  establishing  new  campuses,  and 

"(3)  In  altering  or  modifying  their  edu- 
cational programs,  in  order  that  they  may 
(A)  more  adequately  meet  the  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  potential  benefits  of  the  communi- 
ties they  serve,  or  (B)  provide  educational 
programs  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  persons  residing 
in  such  communities. 

"LEASE  OP  FAcn-rrtES 

"Sec.  1015.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  community  col- 
leges to  enable  them  to  lease  facilities,  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years,  in  con- 
nection with  activities  carried  out  by  them 
under  section  1013  or  section  1014. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  carrying  out  a 
project  through  a  grant  under  '-his  section 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  for  the  first  year  of  assistance  under 
this  section; 

"(2)  60  per  centiun  thereof  for  the  second 
such  year; 

"(3)  30  per  centum  thereof  for  the  third 
such  year;  and 

"(4)  10  per  centum  thereof  for  the  fourth 
such  year. 

"applications;  federal  share 

"Sec.  1016.  (a)(1)  Grants  under  sections 
1013  and  1014  may  be  made  only  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioner.  Applications  for 
assistance  under  such  sections  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  require  by  regula- 
tion. 

"(2)  No  application  submitted  ptirsuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  approved  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  plan  approved  by  him  under 
section  1001  from  the  State  in  which  the 
applicant  Is  located. 

"(b)(1)  No  application  for  assistance  un- 
der section  1013  or  1014  shall  be  approved 
for  a  period  of  assistance  in  excess  of  four 
years. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  project  for  which  assistance 
is  sought  in  an  application  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  40  per  centxun  of  such  cost  for  the 
first  year  of  assistance; 

"(B)  30  per  centum  thereof  for  the  second 
year  of  assistance; 


"(C)  20  per  centum  thereof  for  the  third 
year  of  assistance;  and 

"(D)  10  per  centum  thereof  for  the  fourth 
year  of  assistance. 

"(c)(1)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  1011  and  granted  under  section  1013 
or  1014  shaU,  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  be 
available  for  those  activities  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  such  sections. 

"(2)  Such  funds  may  be  used  (A)  to  re- 
model or  renovate  existing  facilities,  or  (B)  to 
equip  new  and  existing  facilities,  but  such 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  or  the  acquisition  of  existing 
facilities. 

"payments 

"Sec.  1017.  From  the  amount  apportioned 
to  each  State  pursuant  to  section  1012,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant 
from  that  State  which  has  had  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  approved  under  this  sub- 
part the  Federal  share  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended under  such  application. 

"DEFlNrnONS 

"Sec  1018.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'community  college'  means  any  Junior  col- 
lege, postsecondary  vocational  school,  tech- 
nical institute,  or  any  other  educational  In- 
stitution (which  may  include  a  four- year 
institution  of  higher  education  or  a  branch 
thereof)  in  any  State  which — 

"(1)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  education: 

"(2)  admits  as  regular  students  persons 
who  are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equiv- 
alent, or  at  least   18  years  of  age; 

(3)  provides  a  two-year  postsecondary  ed- 
ucational program  leading  to  an  associate 
degree,  or  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  also  provides  programs 
of  postsecondary  vocational,  technical,  occu- 
pational, and  specialized  education; 

"(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; 

"  (S)  is  accredited  as  an  institution  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  as- 
sociation, or  if  not  so  accredited — 

"(A)  Is  an  institution  that  has  obtained 
recognized  preaccreditation  status  from  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  body,  or 

"(B)  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  ac- 
cepted on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  ac- 
credited institutions,  for  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institution  so 
accredited. 

"Part  B — Occupational  Education  Programs 
"authorization  of  appropriations 
•'Sec.  1051.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1074,  and  $500.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  Eighty  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  first  year  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  ad- 
ministrative   arrangements    under    section 

1055,  making  planning  grants  under  section 

1056,  and  for  initiating  programs  under  sec- 
tion 1057  in  those  States  which  have  com- 
piled with  the  planning  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1056;  and  20  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  technical  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 1059(a).  From  the  amount  appropriated 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  15  per  centum 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  section 
1059(b). 

"allotments  and  reallotments  among 
states 

"Sec.  1052.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  1051  for  the  first  year  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  under  that  sec- 
tion (other  than  funds  available  only  for 
technical  assistance) ,  the  Commissioner  shall 


first  allot  such  stuns  as  they  may  require  (but 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  each)  to  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  he 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  number  of  persons  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  older  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  persons  in  all  the  States,  except  that 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  shall  not 
be  less  than  $100,000. 

"(b)  From  the  siuns  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year  under  such  section 
(other  than  funds  reserved  to  the  Commis- 
sioner), the  Commissioner  shall  first  allot 
such  sums  as  they  may  require  (but  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  each)  to  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the 
number  of  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
older  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  persons  in  all  the  States,  except  that 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  shall  not 
be  less  than  $500,000. 

"(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates 
during  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  Statee  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner  es- 
timates such  States  need  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  such  period,  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  r.urlng  a  year 
sbn.ll  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
Eub-e-tlon  (a)  or  (b)  for  such  year. 

"FEDERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

•  Sec.  1053.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
tarry  out  a  program  designed  to  promote  and 
e-.icourage  occupational  education,  which 
r^rogram  shall— 

'^1)  provide  for  the  administration  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  grants  to  the 
States  authorized  by  this  part; 

"(2)  assure  that  manpower  needs  in  sub- 
professional  occupations  In  education,  health, 
rehabilitation,  and  community  and  welfare 
services  are  adequately  considered  in  the 
development  of  programs  under  this  part; 

"(3)  promote  and  encourage  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  developed  under  this  part 
with  those  supported  under  part  A  of  this 
title,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  and  related  activities  administered  by 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  the  continuous  assess- 
ment of  needs  in  occupational  education  and 
for  the  continuous  evaluation  of  programs 
supported  under  the  authority  of  this  part 
and  of  related  provisions  of  law. 

"GENERAL    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    COMMISSIONER 
OF  XDUCATION 

"Sec.    1054.   The    Commissioner   shall,   in 
addition  to  the  specific  responsibilities  Im-       _, 
posed  by  this  part,  develop  and  carry  out  a 
program    of    occupational    education    that 
will— 

"  ( 1 )  coordinate  all  programs  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  which  specifically  re- 
late to  the  provisions  of  this  part  so  as  to 
provide  the  maximum  practicable  support  for 
the  objectives  of  this  part; 

"(2)  promote  and  encourage  occupational 
preparation,  counseling  and  guidance,  and 
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job  plaoemBBt  er  plmoaaeBt  In  poBtNOondaiT 
oocupAttoHU  «lueattan  pragraaa  m  a  m- 
aponstbiilty  oC  ■Unwnttry  and  tmcaaOMrj 
■cbools: 

"(S)  utUlas  noaarch  and  demonstration 
progracDB  administered  by  him  to  aailst  in 
the  devdopooent  of  new  and  In^iroved  In- 
stmctknial  mettaodi  aad  teclinctogy  for  oc- 
cupatlonal  education  and  In  the  d^gn  and 
testing  of  models  of  schools  or  achool  aystema 
which  plaoe  oonqiational  education  on  an 
equnl  footing  wltA  academic  education; 

"(4)  assure  that  the  Education  Profeaslons 
Development  Act  and  similar  programs  of 
general  application  will  be  so  administered 
as  to  provide  a  degree  of  support  for  voca- 
tional, technical,  and  occupational  education 
commensurate  with  national  needs  and  more 
nearly  representative  of  the  relative  size  of 
the  population  to  be  served;  and 

"(5)  develop  and  disseminate  accurate  In- 
formatlon  on  the  status  of  occupational 
education  In  aU  parts  of  the  Nation,  at  all 
levels  of  education,  and  In  all  types  of  In- 
stitutions, together  with  information  on  oc- 
cupational opportunities  available  to  persons 
of  all  ages. 

"STATE  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sk.  1065.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  authorized  by  this 
part  shall  In  accordance  with  State  law  es- 
tabUsh  a  Bute  agency  or  designate  an  exist- 
ing State  agency  which  will  have  sole  respon- 
BibUlty  for  fiscal  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  approved  under  this  part,  and  which 
adopts  administrative  arrangements  which 
will  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that — 

"(1)  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  wiU  be  charged  with  the 
same  responsibUltles  with  reject  to  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  part  as  It  has  with 
respect  to  programs  authorized  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1983: 

"(2)  there  is  adequate  provision  for  In- 
dividual institutions  or  groups  of  Institutions 
and  for  local  educational  agencies  to  appeal 
and  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  State  adminis- 
trative agency  with  respect  to  policies,  pro- 
cedures, programs,  or  allocation  of  resources 
under  this  part  with  which  such  Inatitutlon 
or  institutions  or  such  agencies  disagree. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
administrative  arrangements  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a) ,  and  shaU  not 
finally  disapprove  any  such  arrangements 
without  affording  the  State  administrative 
agency  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. Upon  the  final  dis^proval  of  any  ar- 
rangement, the  provisions  for  Judicial  review 
set  forth  in  section  1068(b)  shall  be  appli- 
cable. 

"PLANNING  GRANTS  FOR  STATE  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1056.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  a 
State  Commission  (established  or  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1202) ,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  available  to  the  State  the  amount 
of  Its  allotment  under  section  1062  for  the 
following  purposes — 

"(1)  to  strengthen  the  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  In  order 
that  It  may  effectively  carry  out  the  addi- 
tional functions  imposed  by  this  part;  and 

"(2)  to  enable  the  State  Commission  to 
Initiate  and  conduct  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  planning  for  the  establishment  of 
the  program  authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  Planning  activities  Initiated  under 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  Include — 

"(A)  an  assessment  of  the  existing  capa- 
bilities and  facilities  for  the  provision  of 
postsecondary  occupational  education,  to- 
gether with  existing  needs  and  projected 
needs  for  such  education  In  all  parts  oi  the 
SUte; 

"(B)  thorough  consideration  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  utilizing  aU  existing  Insti- 
tutions within  the  SUte  capable  of  provid- 


ing Uie  Unds  of  pvopams  nalsted  under  tlila 
part,  tndiidu^  (bat  not  lliatted  to)  boUi 
private  and  public  community  and  Junior 
ooUegee.  area  vocational  acJinola,  accredited 
prtTwte  proinirBtary  liatttutteas,  terhntnal  in- 
stitutes, manpower  skill  centers,  branch  in- 
sUtutlons  of  State  ooUeses  or  universities. 
and  pubUc  and  private  coUegcs  and  univer- 
sities; 

"(C)  the  development  of  an  admlnlstza- 
tlve  iK<ocedure  which  provides  reasonable 
promise  for  resolving  differences  between 
vocational  educators ,  oommunlty  and  Junior 
college  educators,  college  and  unlTerstty  edu- 
cators, elementary  and  seeondaiT  educators, 
and  other  interested  groups  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  part;  and 

"(D)  the  development  of  a  long-range 
strategy  for  Infusing  occupational  education 
(including  general  orientation,  counseling 
and  guidance,  and  placement  either  In  a  Job 
or  tn  postsecondary  occupational  programs) 
Into  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  an 
equal  footing  with  traditional  academic  edu- 
cation, to  the  end  that  every  child  who  leaves 
secondary  school  is  prepared  either  to  enter 
productive  employment  or  to  undertake  addi- 
tional educational  at  the  postsecondary  level, 
but  without  Ijelng  forced  prematurely  to 
make  an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  a  par- 
ticular educational  or  occupational  choice; 
and 

"(E)  the  development  of  procedures  to  In- 
sure continuous  planning  and  evaluation,  in- 
cluding the  regular  collection  of  data  which 
would  be  readUy  avaUable  to  the  State  ad- 
ministrative agency,  the  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  individual 
educational  Institutions,  and  other  interested 
parties  (Including  concerned  private  citi- 
zens). 

"(2)  Planning  activities  carried  on  by  the 
SUte  Commission  under  this  section  shall 
Involve  the  active  participation  of — 

"(A)  the  State  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

"(B)  the  State  agency  having  responsibil- 
ity for  community  and  Junior  colleges; 

"(C)  the  SUte  agency  having  responsibU- 
Ity  for  higher  education  Institutions  or  pro- 
grams; 

"(D)  the  SUte  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering public  elementary  and  secondary 
education; 

"(E)  the  State  agency  responsible  for  pro- 
grams of  adult  basic  education; 

"(F)  represenutlves  of  all  types  of  institu- 
tions in  the  SUte  which  are  conducting  or 
which  have  the  capability  and  desire  to  con- 
duct programs  of  postsecondary  occupational 
education; 

"(O)  representatives  of  private,  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

"(H)  the  State  employment  security  agen- 
cy, the  State  agency  responsible  for  appren- 
ticeship programs,  and  other  agencies  within 
the  SUte  having  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering manpower  development  and  training 
programs; 

"(I)  the  State  agency  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  development; 

"(J)  persons  familiar  with  the  occupa- 
tional education  needs  of  the  disadvantaged, 
of  the  handicapped,  and  of  minority  groups; 
and 

"(K)  representatives  of  business.  Industry, 
organized  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  general 
public. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  for  a  grant  under  section 
1057  of  this  part  unless  he  is  reasonably  sat- 
isfied that  the  planning  described  In  this  sec- 
tion (whether  or  not  assisted  by  a  grant  un- 
der this  section)  has  been  carried  out. 

"PROGRAM  GRANTS  FOR  STATE  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sic.  1057.  (a)  FrcMU  the  allotments  avail- 
able to  the  SUtes  under  section  1052(b)  (up- 
on application  by  the  SUte  administrative 
agency  designated  at  esUbllshed  under  sec- 


tion 1086).  the  Ooamdasbmer  shall  make 
granU  to  any  State  which  has  aatiafled  the 
requirements  ot  section  1068.  Such  granU 
may  be  used  <or  the  toUowlnc  purposes — 

"(1)  assist  the  State  administrative  agency 
designated  or  establlsbed  under  section  1055; 
"(2)  the  design,  establishment,  and  con- 
duct of  programs  of  post-eecondary  occupa- 
tional education  (or  the  expanalnn  cuid  Im- 
provement of  eglsUng  programs)  as  defined 
by  section  loao  of  this  part; 

"(3)  the  design,  eaUbllahment,  and  con- 
duct of  programs  to  carry  out  the  long-range 
strategy  developed  pursuant  to  section  1056 
(b)  (1)  (D)  for  tofuslng  into  elementary  and 
secondary  education  occupational  prepara- 
tion, which  shall  Include  methods  of  involv- 
ing secondary  schools  in  occupational  place- 
ment and  methods  of  providing  followup 
services  and  career  counseling  and  guidance 
for  persons  of  all  ages  as  a  regular  function 
at  the  educational  system; 

"(4)  the  design  of  high-quality  Instruc- 
tional programs  to  meet  the  needs  for  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  and  the 
development  of  an  order  of  priorities  for 
placing  these  programs  In  operation; 

"(6)  special  training  and  preparation  of 
persons  to  equip  them  to  Uach,  administer, 
or  otherwise  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  part  (such  as 
programs  to  prepare  Journeymen  In  the 
Allied  trades  or  occupations  for  teaching 
positions);  and 

"(6)  the  leasing,  renting,  or  remodeling  of 
facilities  required  to  carry  out  the  program 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  Programs  authorized  by  this  part  may 
be  carried  out  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  private  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions organized  for  profit  where  such 
arrangements  can  make  a  contribution  to 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  part  by  pro- 
viding EubsUntlally  equivalent  education, 
training,  at  services  more  readily  or  more 
economically,  or  by  preventing  needless  du- 
plication of  expensive  physical  plant  and 
equipment,  or  by  providing  needed  educa- 
tion or  training  of  the  types  authorized  by 
this  part  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available. 

"assurances;  jxroiciAi  review 
"Sec  1058.  (a)  Before  making  any  program 
grant  under  this  part  the  Commissioner  shall 
receive  from  the  SUte  Commission  an  assur- 
ance satisfactory  to  him  that  the  planning 
requlremente  of  section  1056  have  been  met 
and  from  the  SUte  administrative  agency 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that — 

"(1)  the  SUte  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  has  had  a  reEtsonable  op- 
portunity to  review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  design  of  the  programs 
for  which  the  grant  is  requested; 

"(2)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  will  result  In  Improved  occupa- 
tional education  programs,  and  in  no  case 
supplant  SUte,  local,  or  private  funds; 

"(3)  adequate  provision  has  been  made  by 
such  agency  for  programs  de3crit>ed  In  sec- 
tion 1057(a)(3); 

"(4)  provision  has  been  made  for  such 
fiscal  control  and  fund  aocoimtlng  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part; 

"(6)  to  the  extent  oonslstent  with  the 
number  of  studenU  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  program 
funded  under  this  part,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  effective  participation  of  such 
students;  and 

"(6)  reporU  will  be  made  In  such  form 
and  conUlning  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  administrative  agency,  finds 
that  any  of  the  assurances  required  by  sub- 
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section  (a)  are  unsatisfactory,  or  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  there  Is  a 
fallxire  to  comply  with  such  assurances  or 
with  other  requirements  of  the  part,  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  the  administra- 
tive agency  that  no  further  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  until 
he  is  satisfied  there  has  been  or  will  be  com- 
pliance with  the  reqiUrements  of  the  part. 
"(2)  A  State  administrative  agency  which 
is  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  section  or  under  section 
1055  (with  respect  to  approval  of  State  8id- 
ministration)  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  coiut  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Conunlssloner,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently  but  un- 
til the  filing  of  the  record  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts.  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  covirt,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judment  of  the  court  af- 
firming or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  action  of  the  Conunlssloner  shall  be  final 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not, 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's 
action. 

"technical  assistance;   model  programs 

"Sec.  1059.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  available  (to  the  extent  practicable) 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  In  plan- 
ning, designing,  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  part  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  State  agency  desig- 
nated or  established  pursuant  to  section  1055 
or  section  1202  and  the  Commissioner  shall 
take  affirmative  steps  to  acquaint  all  inter- 
ested organizations,  agencies,  and  Institu- 
tions with  the  provision  of  this  part  and  to 
enlist  broad  public  understanding  of  Its  pur- 
poses. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  reserved  to  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  1051,  he  shall  by 
grant  or  contract  provide  assistance — 

"  ( 1 )  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
model  or  demonstration  programs  which  in 
his  Judgment  will  promote  the  achievement 
of  one  or  more  purposes  of  this  part  and 
which  might  otherwise  not  be  carried  out  (or 
not  be  carried  out  soon  enough  or  In  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  desirable  impact  upon 
the  purposes  of  the  part ) ; 

"(2)  as  an  Incentive  or  supplemental 
grant  to  any  State  administrative  agency 
which  makes  a  proposal  for  advancing  the 
purposes  of  this  part  which  he  feels  holds 
special  promise  for  meeting  occupational 
education  needs  of  particular  groups  or 
classes  of  persons  who  are  disadvantaged  or 
who  have  special  needs,  when  such  proposal 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  regiUar  State  program; 
and 

"(3)  for  particular  programs  or  projects 
eligible  for  support  under  this  part  which  be 


believes  have  a  special  potential  for  helping 
to  find  solutions  to  problems  on  a  regional  or 
national  basis. 

"(0)  In  providing  support  under  suboec- 
tion  (b)  the  Commissioner  may  as  appro- 
priate make  grants  to  ex  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions,  but  he  shall  give  first  preference 
to  applications  for  projects  or  programs 
which  are  administered  by  or  approved  by 
State  administrative  agencies,  and  he  shall 
in  no  case  make  a  grant  or  contract  within 
any  State  without  first  having  afforded  the 
State  administrative  agency  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment  and  for  mak- 
ing recommendations. 

"DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  1060.  For  the  pivposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  (ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  1052)  American  Samoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"(2)  The  term  'postsecondary  occupational 
education'  means  education,  training,  or  re- 
training (and  Including  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  placement  services)  for  persons  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  older  who  have  grad- 
uated from  or  left  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  conducted  by  an  institution  legally 
authorized  to  provide  post-secondary  educa- 
tion within  a  State,  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment 
as  semi-skilled  or  skUled  workers  or  tech- 
nicians or  subprofesslonals  in  recognized 
occupations  (Including  new  and  emerging  oc- 
cupations) .  or  to  prepare  individuals  for  en- 
rollment in  advanced  technical  education 
programs,  but  excluding  any  programs  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  employment  In  occupa- 
tions which  the  Commissioner  determines, 
and  specifies  by  regulation,  to  be  generally 
considered  professional  or  which  require  a 
baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree. 

"Part  C — Establishment  op  Agencies 

"establishment   or  bureau   or   OCCUPATtONAL 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

"Sec  1071.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  a 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Bureau,  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  this  title,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  including  parts  C  and  I  thereof,  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Education  relating  to  manpower  training 
and  development,  functions  of  the  Office  re- 
lating to  vocational,  technical,  and  occupa- 
tional training  in  community  and  junior  col- 
leges, and  any  other  Act  vesting  authority 
in  the  Commissioner  for  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, adult  and  continuing  education  and 
for  those  portions  of  any  legislation  for  career 
education  which  are  relevant  to  the  purposes 
of  other  acts  administered  by  the  Bureau. 

"(b)(1)  The  Biu-eau  shall  be  headed  by 
a  person  (apiwinted  or  designated  by  the 
Commissioner)  who  is  highly  qualified  In 
the  fields  of  vocational,  technical,  and  occu- 
pational education,  who  is  accorded  the  rank 
of  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Additional  positions  are  created  for, 
and  shall  be  assigned  to,  the  Bureau  as 
follows : 

"(A)  Three  positions  to  be  placed  in  grade 
17  of  such  General  Schedule,  one  of  which 
shall  be  filled  by  a  person  with  broad  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  Junior  and  oonununlty 
college  education, 

"(B)  Seven  positions  to  be  placed  in  grade 
16  of  such  General  Schedule,  at  least  two  of 
which  shall  be  filled  by  persons  with  broad 
experience  in  the  field  of  postsecondary- 
occupational  education  In  community  and 
Jumor  Alleges,  at  least  one  of  which  shall 
be  filled  by  a  person  with  broad  experience 


in  education  In  private  proprletuy  Instltu- 
tlons,  and  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
fiUed  by  a  person  with  professional  experience 
in  occupational  guidance  and  cotmseling,  and 
"(C)  Three  positions  which  shaU  be  filled 
by  persons  at  least  one  of  whom  is  a  skilled 
worker  in  a  recognized  occupation,  another  is 
a  subprofessional  technician  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  engineering,  and  the  other  is  a 
subprofessional  worker  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  social  or  medical  services,  who 
shall  serve  as  senior  advisers  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  title. 

"COMMUNITT  COLLEGE  UNIT 

"Sec.  1072.  (a)  There  is  established,  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  Community  College 
Unit  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Unit') 
which  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating all  programs  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  which  affect,  or  can  bene- 
fit, community  colleges,  including  such  pro- 
grams assisted  imder  this  Act,  and  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963. 

"(b)  The  Unit  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  placed  in  grade  17  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code.". 

(2)  The  positions  created  by  section  1071 
and  section  1072  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  shaU  be  in  addition  to  the  number 
of  positions  placed  in  the  appropriate  grsMles 
under  section  5108,  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1972. 
Part  K — Law  School  Clinical  Experience 
Procrabis 

amendments  to  title  XI  or  the  higher 

XOUCATION    ACT   OF    196S 

Sec  191.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  196S  is  amended  by  inserting 
"grant  or"  before  "contract",  and  "grants 
or"  tjefore  "contracts"  wherever  they  appear. 

(b)  Clause  (6)  of  section  1101(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  equipment  and  library  resources; 
and". 

(c)  Section  1103  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "8340,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969",  and  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June 
30,  1971",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975".  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1971. 

Part  L — Postsecondart  Education  Commis- 
sion, Comprehensive  Planning,  and  Cost 
op  Education  Data 

amendments  to  title  xn  of  the  higher 

education   act   of    1968 

Sec  196.  Title  XH  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1201  the  following  two  new  sections: 
"state  postsecondart  education 
commissions 

"Sec.  1202.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires 
to  receive  assistance  under  section  1203  or 
title  X  shall  establish  a  State  Commission 
or  designate  an  existing  State  agency  or  State 
Commission  (to  be  known  as  the  State  Com- 
mission) which  is  broadly  and  equitably  rep-' 
resentative  of  the  general  public  and  public 
and  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education  in  the 
State  Including  community  colleges  (as  de- 
fined in  title  X) .  Junlmr  colleges,  postsecond- 
ary vocational  schools,  area  vocational 
schools,  technical  institutes,  four-year  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  branches 
thereof. 

"(b)  Such  State  Commission  may  estab- 
lish committees  or  task  forces,  not  neces- 
sarily consisting  of  Commission  members, 
and  utilize  existing  agencies  or  organizations, 
to  make  studies,  conduct  surveys,  submit 
reconunendatlonB,   or   otherwise   contribute 
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the  best  avaUable  expertise  from  the  insti- 
tutions, interest  groups,  and  segments  of 
the  society  most  concerned  with  a  particu- 
lar aspect  of  the  Commission's  work. 

"(c)  (1)  At  any  time  aft«  July  1,  1973,  a 
State  may  designate  the  State  Commission 
established  under  subsection  (a)  as  the 
State  agency  or  institution  required  under 
section  105,  603,  or  704.  In  such  a  case,  the 
State  Commission  established  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  sections  for  State  agencies 
or  Institutions. 

"(2)  If  a  State  makes  a  designation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  the  Commissions  shall  pay  the  State 
Commission  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Commission  of  the  functions  transferred  to 
it  by  reason  of  the  designation;  and 

"(B)  the  State  Commission  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  successor  agency  to  the  State 
f^ency  or  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
the  designation  is  made,  and  action  there- 
tofore taken  by  the  State  agency  or  insti- 
tution shall  continue  to  be  effective  untu 
changed  by  the  State  Commission. 

"(d)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  as- 
^tance  under  title  VI  or  under  title  vn  but 
which  does  not  desire,  after  June  30,  1973, 
to  place  the  functions  of  State  Commissions 
under  such  titles  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  Commission  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  establish  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  titles  a  State  Commission 
which  Is  broadly  representative  of  the  public 
and  of  institutions  of  higher  education  (In- 
cluding junior  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes) in  the  State.  Such  State  Commissions 
shall  have  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  plans  under  such  titles 
VI  and  vn  within  such  State. 

"OOMPREHENSIVS   STATEWmE  PLANNING 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  State  Com- 
mission established  pursuant  to  Section  1202 
(a)  to  enable  it  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
studies  and  planning  required  in  title  X 
through  comprehensive  inventories  of,  and 
studies  with  respect  to,  all  public  and  pri- 
vate postsecondary  educational  resources  in 
the  State,  including  planning  necessary  for 
such  resources  to  be  better  coordinated,  im- 
proved, expanded,  or  altered  so  that  all  per- 
sons within  the  State  who  desire,  and  who 
can  benefit  from,  postsecondary  education 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  tech- 
nical assistance  available  to  State  Commis- 
sions, if  so  requested,  to  assist  them  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.". 

rURNISHINC  COST  OP  EDUCATION  DATA 

Sec.  197.  Title  XH  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

~COST  OP  EDUCATION  DATA 

-Sec.  1206.  The  Commissioner  may  require 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education — 

(1)  for  institutional  aid,  at  the  earliest 
practical  date,  or 

(2)  for  student  aid,  after  June  30,  1973, 
that  such  institution  supply  such  cost-of- 
educatlon  data  as  may  be  In  the  possession 
of  such  institution. 

TITLE  n— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISAOVANTAGED 

Sec.  201.  Section  102(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "1972,"  XiM  foUowing:  "and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  yeara  ending  prior  to  July 
1, 1976.". 


CLARIFICATION  OF  DEFINITION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INDIVmUAL  ARTS 
programs;  INCLUSION  OF  VOLUNTEER  FIRE- 
MEN 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  108(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  term  includes  indus- 
trial arts  education  programs  in  cases  where 
the  Commissioner  determines  by  regulation 
that  such  programs  will  accomplish  or  facil- 
itate one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  pEtragraph.". 

(b)  Such  section  108(1)  is  fxu-ther  amend- 
ed by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  word 
"employment"  the  first  time  it  appears  in 
such  section  the  following:  "(including  vol- 
luiteer  firemen)". 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  142(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five". 

RESroSNTIAL   VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  151(b)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975". 

(b)  Section  152(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

(c)  Section  153(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1  of  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

consumer  and  homemaking  education 
Sec  205.  (a)  Section  161(a)(1)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  JiUy  1,  1975". 

(b)  Section  161(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  the  two  succeeding"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  the  five  suc- 
ceeding". 

COOPERATIVE  vocational  EDUCATION 

Sec  206.  Section  172(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1B72"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975". 

WORK-STUDT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  207.  Section  181(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "Jime  30, 1972,"  the  following:  "and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1975,". 

curriculum   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  208.  Section  191(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1.  1976". 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  209.  Section  104(a)  (4)   of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "five". 
TITLE   ni— AMENDMENTS   RELATING  TO 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS   ACT 

Sec  301  (a)  The  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (title  IV  of  Public  Law  80- 
247)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  parts  A,  B,  and  C 
thereof,  smd  all  references  thereto,  as  parts 
B,  C,  and  D  and  redesignating  sections  401, 
402,  403,  404.  406,  406,  411,  412,  418,  414,  416. 
416.  417,  421,  422,  423.  424,  426,  426,  431,  432, 


433,  434,  435,  436,  437,  438,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  sections  400,  411,  412,  413,  414. 
415,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425,  426,  427.  431,  432. 
433.  434.  435.  436,  441,  442,  443,  444,  445. 
446,  447,  and  448,  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  400  (as  re- 
designated by  clause  ( 1 ) )  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  A — Education  Division  of  the  De- 
partment OF  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

"the  education  division 
"Sec  401.  There  shall  be,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
an  Education  Division  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  and  shall  be 
headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation. 

"assistant  secretary  for  education 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6315  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  the 
principal  officer  in  the  Department  to  whom 
the  Secretary  shall  assign  responsibility  for 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Educa- 
tion Division.  He  shall  not  serve  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  on  either  r 
temporary  or  permanent  basis. 

"the  office  OP  education 

"Sec  403.  (a)  The  purpose  and  duties  of 
the  Office  of  Education  shall  be  to  collect  sta- 
tistics and  facts  showing  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  disseminate  such  information  respect- 
ing the  organization  and  management  of 
schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation shall  not  have  authority  which  Is  not 
expressly  provided  for  by  statute  or  implied 
therein. 

"(b)(1)  The  management  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  shall,  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  be  entrust- 
ed to  a  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  shall 
be  i^pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi  - 
dent. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  may  not  engage  In 
any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment while  serving  in  any  such  position: 
nor  may  he,  except  with  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  President  in  writing,  hold  any 
office  In,  or  act  in  any  capacity  for,  or  have 
a  financial  Interest  in.  any  organization, 
agency,  or  institution  to  which  the  Office  of 
Education  makes  a  grant  or  with  which  li 
makes  a  contract  or  other  flnancial  arrange- 
ment. 

"support  for  improvement  of  post- 
secondary  EDUCATION 

"Sec  404.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education  (includ- 
ing combinations  of  such  institutions)  and 
other  public  and  private  educational  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  (except  that  no  grant 
shall  be  made  to  an  educational  Institution 
or  agency  other  than  a  nonprofit  institution 
at  agency)  to  Improve  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  by  providing  assisUnce 
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to  such  educational  Institutions  and  agen- 
cies tot — 

"(1)  encouraging  the  refonn.  Innovation, 
and  improrement  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, and  proTlding  equal  educational  cq>- 
portunlty  for  all; 

"(2)  the  creation  of  Institutions  and  pro- 
grams involving  new  paths  to  career  and 
professional  training,  and  new  combinations 
uf  academic  and  experimental  learning; 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  institutions  and 
programs  based  on  the  technology  of  com- 
niiinicatlons; 

"(4)  the  carrying  out  in  postsecondary 
edxicattonal  institutions  of  changes  in  inter- 
nal structure  and  operations  designed  to 
clarify  institutional  priorities  and  purposes; 

"(5)  the  design  and  introduction  of  cost- 
effective  methods  of  Instruction  and  opera- 
tion; 

"(6)  the  introduction  of  institutional  re- 
forms designed  to  expand  Individual  oppor- 
tunities for  entering  and  reentering  institu- 
tions and  pursuing  programs  of  study  tai- 
lored to  individual  needs; 

"(7)  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  grad- 
uate education,  in  the  structiue  of  academic 
professions,  and  in  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  faculties;  and 

"(8)  the  creation  of  new  institutions  and 
programs  for  examining  and  awarding  crd* 
dentials  to  individuals,  and  the  introduction 
of  reforms  in  current  institutional  practices 
related  thereto. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  for  a 
project  or  program  with  any  institution  of 
postsecondary  education  unless  it  has  been 
submitted  to  each  appropriate  State  Com- 
mission established  under  section  1202  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  such  Commission  to 
submit  its  comments  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary. 

•'(c)  For  the  purpo-ses  of  this  section,  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Commissioner  in 
part  D  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■•(d)  The  Secretary  may  appoint,  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  nut  more  than  hve  technical 
employees  to  administer  this  section  who 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classlh- 
catlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •10.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  section. 

"nationai.  djstitute  of  rorcATioN 
"Sec.  405.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  to  every  person  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality 
regardless  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  social  class.  Although  the 
American  educational  system  has  pursued 
this  objective,  it  has  not  yet  attained  that 
objective.  Ineqttalities  of  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive high  quality  education  remain  pro- 
nounced. To  achieve  quality  will  require  far 
more  dependable  knowledge  about  the  proc- 
esses of  learning  and  education  than  now 
exists  or  can  be  expected  from  present  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  this  field. 
While  the  direction  of  the  education  system 
remains  primarily  the  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  governments,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide 
leadership  In  the  cotiduct  and  support  of 
scientific  Inquiry  Into  the  educational  proc- 
ess. 

"(2)  The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to — 
"(1)  help  to  solve  or  to  alleviate  the  prob- 


lems of,  and  promote  the  refotm  and  renewal 
ot  American  education: 

"(11)  advance  the  practice  of  education, 
as  an  art,  science,  and  profession; 

"(111)  strengthen  the  selentlflc  and  tech- 
n<dogical  foundations  of  education;  and 

"(Iv)  build  an  effective  educational  re- 
search and  development  system. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  there  la  estab- 
lished the  National  Institute  at  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Institute') 
which  shall  consist  of  a  National  Council 
on  Educational  Research  (referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  'Council')  and  a  Director  of 
the  Institute  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Director*).  The  Institute  shall  have  only 
such  authority  as  may  be  vested  therein  by 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  Institute  shall.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  seek  to 
improve  education,  including  career  educa- 
tion, in  the  United  States  through — 

"(A)  helping  to  solve  or  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of.  and  achieve  the  objectives  of 
American  education; 

"(B)  advancing  the  pi-actlce  of  education, 
as  an  art,  science,  and  profession; 

"(C)  the  strengthening  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  foundations  of  education; 
and 

"(D)  building  an  effective  educational  re- 
search and  development  system. 

"(c)(1)  The  Coimcil  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Director,  and  such  other  ex  of- 
ficio members  who  are  officers  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  may  designate.  Eight 
members  of  the  Council  (excluding  ex  of- 
ficio members)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  des- 
ignated frcMn  among  Its  appointed  members 
by  the  President.  Ex  officio  members  shall 
not  have  a  vote  on  the  Council. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of 
the  Coimcil  (other  than  ex  officio  members) 
shall  be  three  years,  except  that  (A)  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  serve  as 
designated  by  the  President,  five  for  terms  of 
three  years,  five  for  terms  of  two  years,  and 
five  for  terms  of  one  year,  and  (B)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed.  Any  appointed 
member  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  six  consecutive  years  shall  there- 
after be  ineligible  for  appointment  to  the 
Council  during  the  two-year  period  followhig 
the  expiration  of  such  sixth  year. 

"(3)  The  CouncU  shall — 

"(A)  establish  general  policies  for,  and  re- 
view the  conduct  of,  the  Institute; 

"(B)  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  on  development 
of  programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Insti- 
tute; 

"(C)  present  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  the  Director  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  for  the  strengthening 
of  educational  research,  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating  the 
findings  of  educational  research  and  of  insur- 
ing the  implementation  of  educational  re- 
newal and  refMm  based  upon  the  findings  of 
educational  research; 

"(D)  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  nec- 
essary- to  fulfill  its  functions  under  this 
section; 

"(E)  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  on  the  current  status  and 
needs  of  educational  research  in  the  United 
States; 

"(P)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  and 
on  education  and  educational  research  in 
general.  (1)  which  shall  Include  such  recom- 
mendations and  comments  a«  the  Council 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  (11)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
31  of  each  year;  and 


"(G)  meet  at  the  <M\  oi  the  Chatmum, 
except  that  it  shall  nteet  (1)  at  leaat  lour 
tlmee  during  each  fiscal  year,  or  (U)  wtonever 
one-third  of  the  members  request  in  writing 
l^at  a  meeting  be  held. 

The  Director  shall  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  information  and  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Council  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  President. 
The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  such  powers  and  authorities  as 
the  Council,  subject  to  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  may  prescribe. 
The  Director  shall  be  responsible  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary through  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
not  to  or  through  any  other  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Director  shall  not  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  to  any  other  officer  who  is  not 
directly  responsible  to  him. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Institute  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  'Deputy  Director')  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  grade  18  of  the  general  Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  6332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  act  for  the  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector and  exercise  such  powers  and  authori- 
ties as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The  posi- 
tion created  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed 
in  grade  18  of  the  General  SchediUe  under 
section  5100  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  (1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Institute,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized, through  the  Institute,  to  conduct 
educational  research;  collect  and  disseminate 
the  findings  of  educational  research;  train 
individuals  in  educational  research;  assist 
and  foster  such  research,  collection,  dissemi- 
nation, or  training  through  grants,  or  tech- 
nical assistance  to,  or  Jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  with,  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations,  institutions,  agencies,  or 
individvials;  promote  the  coordination  of 
such  research  and  research  support  within 
the  Federal  Government;  and  may  construct 
or  provide  (by  grant  or  otherwise)  for  such 
facilities  as  be  determines  may  be  required 
to  accomplish  such  purposes.  As  used  in  this 
suhsection,  the  term  'educational  research' 
includes  research  (basic  and  applied) ,  plan- 
ning, surveys,  evaluations,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, developments,  and  demonstrations 
in  the  field  of  education  (including  career 
education). 

"(2)  Not  less  than  90  per  centiim  of  the 
fxinds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  to 
carry  out  this  section  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  qualified  public  or  private 
agencies  and  Individuals. 

"(3)  The  Director  may  appoint,  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  governing  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service  and  may  compensate 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  such  technical  or  profes- 
sional employees  of  the  Institute  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  functions  and 
also  appoint  and  compensate  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of 
the  number  at  full-time,  regular  technical 
or  professional  employees  of  the  Institute. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Director,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  is  authorized — 

"(A)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind. 
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and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  operation  of  the  Institute; 

"(B)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

"(C)  without  regard  to  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(31  U.S.C.  529),  United  States  Code,  to  enter 
Into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements  or  other  transactions 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Institute's  work  and  on  such  terms  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  with  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  State,  territory  or  possession,  or  with  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
International  organization  or  agency,  or  with 
any  firm,  association,  corporation  or  educa- 
tional institution,  or  with  any  person,  with- 
out regard  to  statutory  provisions  prohibit- 
ing payment  of  compensation  to  aliens; 

"(D)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation or  otherwise) ,  construct.  Improve, 
repair,  operate  and  maintain  laboratories,  re- 
search and  testing  facilities,  computing  de- 
vices, communications  netwcwks  and  ma- 
chinery, and  such  other  real  and  personal 
property  or  Interest  therein  as  deemed  nec- 


'(E)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation or  otherwise)  and  to  lease  to 
others  or  to  sell  such  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act,  {Mttents, 
copyrights,  computing  programs,  theatrical 
and  broadcast  performance  rights  or  any 
form  of  property  whatsoever  or  any  rights 
thereunder;  and 

"(P)  to  use  the  services,  computation  ca- 
pacity, communications  networks,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal 
and  other  agencies  with  their  consent,  with 
or  without  reimbursement.  Each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Pede.-al  Government  shall 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Director  in  making 
its  services,  equipment,  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  Institute. 

"(2)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction projects  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  \JS.C.  276a-276a-6a). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  section  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  o< 
1960  (16  F.R.  8176;  B  U.S.C.  138Z-16)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276(c) ) . 

"(g)  Where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  sin- 
gle project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  may  act  for  all  in  ad- 
ministering the  funds  advanced. 

"(h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appn^riated,  without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
$550,000,000,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30, 
1976,  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  In- 
stitute. Sums  so  appropriated  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
enacted  in  express  limitation  of  this  sub- 
section, remain  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  vntil  expended.". 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  after  June  30, 
1972. 

(2)  (A)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  sections  616 
and  517  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (20  XSB.C.  1,  2)  are  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  section  422  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "(as  set  forth  In 
section  616  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (20  U.S.O. 
1))"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(as  set 
forth  in  secUon  403(a)  of  this  Act". 


LIMITATIONS   ON  ATTTRORITT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  421  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (as  so  redesignated 
by  section  301(a)  (1) )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)(A)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  law 
which — 

"(1)  authorizes  appropriations  for  carrying 
out,  or  controls  the  administration  of,  an 
applicable  program,  or 

"(U)  is  enacted  in  express  limitation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
no  provision  of  any  law  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  consolidation  of  any  applica- 
ble program  with  any  other  program.  Where 
the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  an  applicable  program  permit  the 
packaging  or  consolidation  of  applications 
for  grants  or  contracts  to  attain  simplicity 
or  effectiveness  of  administration,  nothing 
in  this  subparagraph  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
tefere  with  such  packaging  or  consolida- 
tion. 

"(B)  No  provision  of  any  law  which  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  for  carrying  out,  or 
controls  the  administration  of,  and  applica- 
ble program  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  consolidation  of  any  such  program  with 
any  other  program  unless  provision  for  such 
a  consolidation   is  expressly   made  thereby. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'consolidation'  means  any  agree- 
ment, arrangement,  or  the  other  procedure 
which  results  in — 

"(1)  the  commingling  of  funds  derived 
from  one  appropriation  with  th(^  derived 
from  another  appropriation, 

"(11)  the  transfer  of  funds  derived  from 
an  appropriation  to  the  use  of  an  activity 
not  authorized  by  the  law  authorizing  such 
appropriation, 

"(ill)  the  use  of  practices  or  procedures 
which  have  the  effect  of  requiring,  or  pro- 
viding for,  the  approval  of  an  application  for 
funds  derived  from  different  appropriations 
according  to  any  criteria  other  than  those 
for  which  provision  is  made  (either  expressly 
or  implicitly)  in  the  law  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  funds,  or  in  this  title, 
or 

"(Iv)  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  making  of  a 
grant  or  contract  involving  the  use  of  funds 
derived  from  one  appropriation  dependent 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  grant  or  contract  in- 
volving the  use  of  funds  derived  from  an- 
other appropriation. 

"(2)  (A)  No  requirement  or  condition  im- 
posed by  a  law  authorizing  appropriations 
for  carrjring  out  any  applicable  program,  ot 
controlling  the  administration  thereof,  shall 
be  waived  or  modified,  unless  such  a  waiver 
or  modification  is  expressly  authorized  by 
such  law  or  by  a  provision  of  this  title  or  by 
a  law  expressly  limiting  the  applicability  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(B)  There  shall  be  no  limitation  on  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  any 
applicable  progiam  other  than  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  law  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation or  a  law  controlling  the  administra- 
tion of  such  program;  nor  shall  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  an  applicable  pro- 
gram be  allotted,  apportioned,  allocated,  or 
otherwise  distributed  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  method  different  from  that  specified  In 
the  law  authorizing  the  appropriation. 

"(3)  No  person  holding  office  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  shall  exercise 
any  authority  which  would  authorize  or  ef- 
fect any  activity  prohibited  by  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2). 

"(4)  Th»  transfw  of  any  responsibility, 
authority,  power,  duty,  or  obligation  subject 
to  this  title,  from  the  Commissioner  to  any 
other  officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govenmient,  shall  not  affect  the  applicabil- 
ity of  this  title  with  respect  to  any  applicable 
program.". 

(b)  The  heading  of  such  section  421  is 
amended  to  read  a«  follovrs: 


AOMDnSTaATION    Ot    EDUCATION    PaOCBAMS" 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  421(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  shall  be 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  provision  of  any  law  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  section  421(c)  shall  be  ef- 
fective nor  shall  any  such  provision  control 
to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency,  unless 
such  a  law  is  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AMENIiMENTS  TO  THE  COOPEKATIVE 
KESBABCH  ACT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  2  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  by  amending  paragraph  (I)  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  •  In  order  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioner in  carrying  out  the  purpose  and 
duties  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30, 
1976,  no  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with, 
public  and  private  Institutions,  agencies,  and 
organizations  for  the  dissemination  olT  in- 
formation, for  surveys,  for  exemplary  proj- 
ects in  the  field  of  education,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  studies  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Education,  except  that 
no  such  grant  may  be  made  to  a  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  other 
than  a  nonprofit  one.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  9  of  such  Act 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  section  2,  $58,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$68,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1974,  and  $78,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.". 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed 
to  grant  the  Commissioner  of  Education  any 
authority  which  he  did  not  have  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  prior  to  July  1, 
1972. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  304.  Part  B  of  the  General  Education 
Provision  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"EVALUATIONS  BY  THE  COMPTBOLLEa  GENERAL 

"Sec  417.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  review,  audit,  and 
evaluate  any  Federal  education  program  up- 
on request  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  statuU  authoriz- 
ing such  program  or,  to  the  extent  personnel 
are  available,  upon  request  by  a  member  of 
such  committee.  Upon  such  request,  he  shall 
(1)  conduct  studies  of  statutes  and  reg\ila- 
tions  governing  such  program;  (2)  review  the 
policies  and  practices  of  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering such  program;  (3)  review  the 
evaluation  procedures  adopted  oy  such  agen- 
cies carrying  out  such  program;  and  (4) 
evaluate  particular  projects  or  programs. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  compile  such 
data  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pre- 
ceding functions  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  at  such  times  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate his  findings  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
gram and  his  recoounendations  for  such 
modifications  in  existing  laws,  regulations 
procedures  and  practices  as  will  in  his  judg- 
ment best  serve  to  carry  out  effectively  and 
without  duplication  the  policies  set  forth  in 
education  legislation  relative  to  such  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  give  particular  attention  to  the 
practice  of  Federal  agencies  of  contracting 
with  private  firms,  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  provislo  .  of  a  wide  range  of 
studies  and  services  (such  as  personnel  re- 
cruitment and  training,  program  evaluation, 
and  program  administration)  with  respect 
to  Federal  education  programs,  and  shall  re- 
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port  to  the  hetuls  of  the  agencies  concerned 
and  to  tbe  Congress  his  findings  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  tor  such  contracts  and  their 
effectiveness  In  serving  the  objectives  estab- 
lished In  education  legislation. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  400(c). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.". 

TITLE  IV— INDIAN  EDUCATION 

SHOKT     TTTLS 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "In- 
dian Education  Act." 
Pakt  a — Revision  of  Impacted  Areas  P«o- 

CRAH  AS  rr  Relates  to  Indian  Chcdren 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  ElOHTT- 
nSST   CONGRESS 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30, 1050 
(Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress),  is 
amended  by  redesignating  title  ni  as  Utle 
TV.  by  redesignating  sections  301  through 
303  and  references  thereto  as  sections  401 
through  403,  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
title  n  the  foUowlng  new  title: 
"TTTLK  in— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOB 
THE  EDUCATION  OP  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

"SHORT   TTTLB 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Assistance  Act'. 

"DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  students  in  the 
United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  these  special  educational 
needs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
(ai.  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  are  en- 
titled to  payments  under  this  title  and  which 
have  submitted  and  had  approved  applica- 
tions thereof  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"GRANTS   TO    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

"Skc.  303.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  Is  entitled  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
the  Commissioner  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency,  and 
for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public 
education,  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  such  agency  (as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (C)  multiplied  by  (11) 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  this  subsection,  with  respect  to 
such  agency,  is  at  least  ten  or  constitutes  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  its  total  enrollment. 
The  requirements  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  such  agencies  serving  Indian 
children  in  Alaska,  California,  and  Oklahoma 
or  located  on,  or  in  proximity  to,  an  Indian 
reservation. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  average  per  pupil  ezpendlttire  tat  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made,  of  all  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  in  which  such 
agency  is  located,  plus  any  direct  current  ex- 


penditures by  such  St*t«  for  the  operation  of 
such  agencies  (without  regard  to  tlxe  sources 
of  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expeaiU- 
tures  are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  who  were  in  average  daily 
enrollment  for  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  this  title,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  entitlements  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a)  for  that  fiscal 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Com- 
missioner to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
schools  on  or  near  reservations  which  are  not 
local  educational  agencies  m'  have  not  been 
local  educational  agencies  for  more  than 
three  years,  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  this  title. 

"USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec.  304.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  ^plications  ap- 
proved under  section  305,  for — 

"(1)  planning  for  and  talcing  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children,  including 
pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  developed:  and 

"(2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including,  in  accord- 
ance with  special  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, minor  remodeling  of  clstssroom  or 
other  space  iised  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment,  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  children. 

"APPLICATIONS   FOR   GRANTS;    CONDITIONS   FOR 
APPROVAL 

'Sec.  305.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  303(b),  may  be 
made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  and  only  upon  application  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  piuposes  of  section  304,  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  program; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ments for  planning,  provide  that  (A)  the 
planning  was  or  will  be  directly  related  to 
programs  or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  has  resulted,  or  Is  reasonably 
likely  to  result,  in  a  program  or  project  which 
vrill  be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
the  planning  funds  are  needed  because  of  the 
Innovative  nature  of  the  program  or  project 
or  because  ihe  local  educational  agency  lacks 
the  resources  necessary  to  plan  adequately  for 
programs  and  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title; 

"(4)  provide  that  effective  procedures.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  appropriate  objective 
measurement  of  educational  achievement 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
projects  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  students; 

"(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  in 
no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

"(6)    provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 


fund  aooountlng  procedures  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assurs  porper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounMag  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant tinder  this  title;  and 

"(7)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  in 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
Indian  students  in  the  area  served,  and  for 
keeping  such  record  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  only  If  it  is  consistent 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title 
and — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a); 

"(2)  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  Is  made — 

"(A)  will  utilize  the  best  available  talents 
and  resources  (Including  persons  from  the 
Indian  community)  and  will  substantially 
increase  the  educational  opportunities  of  In- 
dian children  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
applicant;  and 

"(B)  has  been  developed — 

"(1)  in  open  consultation  with  parents  of 
Indian  children,  teachers,  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, secondary  school  students,  Includ- 
ing public  hearings  at  which  such  persons 
have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand 
the  program  for  which  assistance  is  being 
sought  and  to  offer  recommendations  there- 
on, and 

"(11)  with  the  participation  and  approval 
of  a  committee  composed  of,  and  selected  by, 
parents  of  children  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought,  teach- 
ers, and,  where  applicable,  secondary  school 
students  of  which  at  least  half  the  meml>erg 
shall  be  such  parents; 

"(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  pro- 
cedures as  will  insure  that  the  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  t>e  operated 
and  evaluated  in  consultation  with,  and  the 
involvement  of,  parents  of  the  children  and 
representatives  of  the  area  to  be  served,  in- 
cluding the  committee  established  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)(B)(ii). 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"PATMENTB 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  307,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational 
agency  which  has  had  an  application  ap- 
proved imder  section  305,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  such  agency  in 
carrying  out  activities  under  such  applica- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local 
educational  agency  la  a  State  which  has 
taken  into  consideration  payments  under  this 
title  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  such 
local  educational  agency  in  that  State  for 
State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with 
respect  to  the  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren dviring  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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"ADJUSTMENTS   WHERE    NECESSITATEB 
BY    APPROPRIATIONS 


"Sec.  307.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under 
this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  tbe 
total  amounts  which  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  maximum 
amounts  which  all  such  agencies  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year 
siiall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  case  additional 
funds  become  available  for  making  such  pay- 
ments for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  is  applicable, 
such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  Increased  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  have  been  re- 
duced under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a) ,  and  in  which  additional  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
of  such  maximum  amounts  under  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  fix  dates  prior  to  which  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  report  to  him 
on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  It,  un- 
der the  terms  of  section  306(a)  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  which  It  estimates, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, that  it  will  expend  under  approved 
applications.  The  amounts  so  available  to  any 
local  educational  agency,  or  any  amount 
which  would  be  available  to  any  other  local 
education  agency  if  it  were  to  submit  an  ap- 
provable  application  therefor,  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  used 
for  the  period  of  its  availability,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ,  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  need  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  out  approved  applica- 
tions, except  that  no  local  educational  agency 
shall  receive  an  amount  under  this  sentence 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  available 
to  it  under  subsection  (a),  exceeds  its  en- 
titlement under  section  303.". 

(b)(1)  Tbe  third  sentence  of  section  103 
(a)(1)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition,  he  shall  allot 
from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior — 

"(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B) ;  and 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1973,  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  payments  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C).". 

(2)  (A)  Section  103(a)  (1)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  In  the  third  sentence  ot 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  o<  tba 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Conunlaskmer.  Such  p«y 
ments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agraa- 
ment  between  the  CommlsBionar  and  tb* 
Secretary  containing  su(^  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Stu^ 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assurancs 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph win  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments ot  section  141(a)  and  that  the  De« 
partmsnt  of  the  Interior  wlU  comply  In  aU 
other  aspsots  wltk  th«  laqulismanto  of  this 
utle.  and  (a>  prorlsioB  for  carrying  out  tlM 
appUcabU  provisions  of  socttoos  141(a)  and 
142(a)(3).". 
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(B)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(a) 
(1)  (A)  of  such  title  I  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  terms  upon  which  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1972. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  81st  Congress,  as  amended,  \B 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  and 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph  (2) : 

"(3)  (A)  Applications  for  payment  on  the 
basis  of  children  determined  xuider  section 
3(a)  or  3(b)  who  reside,  or  reside  with  a 
parent  employed,  on  Indian  lands  shall  set 
forth  adequate  assurance  that  Indian  chil- 
dren v.ill  participate  on  an  equitable  basis 
In  the  school  program  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency. 

"B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  In- 
dian lands  means  that  property  included 
within  the  definition  of  Federal  property  un- 
der clause  (A)  of  section  403(1) ." 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  exercise 
his  authority  under  section  425  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  to  encourage 
local  parental  participation  with  respect  to 
financial  assistance  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  based  upon  children 
who  reside  on,  or  reside  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on,  Indian  lands. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "Indian  lands"  means  that  property  In- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  Federal  prop- 
erty under  clause  (A)  of  section  403(1)  of 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress. 

Part  B — Special  Programs  and  Projects  To 
Improve  Educational  OppoBTUNrriES  for 
Indian  Children 

amendment  to  titlk  Tin  of  the  elementary 

AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Sec.  421.  (a)  Title  Vm  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  for  the  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  which  are  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  improving  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c),  which  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late (A)  the  provision  of  educational  services 
not  available  to  Indian  children  In  sufficient 
quantity  or  quality,  and  (B)  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  edu- 
cational programs  to  serve  as  models  for 
regular  school  programs  in  which  Indian 
children  are  educated; 

"(3)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  presendce  and  Inservlce  training 
programs.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d ) , 
for  persons  serving  Indian  children  as  edu- 
cational personnel:  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  materials  relating  to.  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  edu- 
cation programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opporturuties  to  TnHian  children. 
In  the  case  of  activities  of  the  type  described 
In  clause  (3)  pr«f«ren«e  shall  be  given  to 
the  training  of  Indians 

"(b)  The  CommlHsioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Stats  and  local  educational 
agencies,  federally  supportod  tiemsntary  and 
secondary  spools  for  Indian  ehlldran  and  to 
Indian  tubas,  organlaatlons.  and  Institutions 
to  support  planntng.  pUot*  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  are  designed  to  plan  for. 
and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 


of,  programs  for  improving  educational  op- 
portunities for  Indian  children,  including — 

"(1)  Innovative  programs  related  to  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children; 

"(2)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education 
programs  and  projects; 

"(3)  special  health  and  nutrition  services, 
and  other  related  activities,  which  meet  the 
special  health,  social,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems of  Indian  children;  and 

"(4)  coordinating  the  operation  of  other 
federally  assisted  programs  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  to  tribal  and  other  Indian  com- 
munity organizations  to  assist  and  stimulate 
them  in  developing  and  establishing  educa- 
tional services  and  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  Improve  educational  opportunities 
for  Indian  children.  Grants  may  be  used — 

"(1)  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  to  such  children  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  quality.  Including — 

"(A)  remedial  and  compensatory  instruc- 
tion, school  health,  physical  education,  psy- 
chological, and  other  services  designed  to 
assist  and  encourage  Indian  children  to  en- 
ter, remain  in,  or  reenter  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school; 

"(B)  comprehensive  academic  and  voca- 
tional instruction; 

"(C)  Instructional  materials  (such  as  li- 
brary books,  textbooks,  and  other  printed 
or  published  or  audiovisual  materials)  and 
equipment; 

"(D)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services; 

"(E)  special  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped; 

"(F)  preschool  programs; 

"(O)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education 
programs;  and 

"(H)  other  services  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection;  and 

"(2)  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  exemplary  and  Innovative  educational 
programs  and  centers,  involving  new  educa- 
tional approaches,  methods,  and  techniques 
designed  to  enrich  programs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  Indian  children. 

"(d)  The  Conunlssioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  in  combination  with  institutions 
of  higher  education,  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects — 

"(1)  to  prepare  persons  to  serve  Indian 
children  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social 
wortters,  and  ancillary  educational  person- 
nel; and 

"(2)  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  such 
persons  who  are  serving  Indian  children  In 
such  capacities. 

Oranta  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
may  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  fellow- 
ship programs  leading  to  an  advanced  degree, 
for  Institutes  and,  as  part  of  a  continuing 
program,  for  seminars,  symposia,  workshops, 
and  oonfarenoes.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams authorised  by  this  subsection,  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  the  training  of  Indians. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with,  public 
agencies,  and  institutions  and  Indian  tribes. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  for — 

"(1)  the  diasemlnation  of  InfcHraation  con- 
cerning education  programs,  services,  and  re- 
sources available  to  Indian  children.  Includ- 
ing evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  assisted  i»'ograms  In  which  Indian 
children  may  participate  In  achieving  tbe 
purpoaea  of  such  programs  with  re^>ect  to 
such  children. 

"(f)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  bs  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  sltaU  contain  such  infor- 
mation, and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
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criteria,  as  may  be  established  as  require- 
ments m  regiUations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  explications  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  Is  sought: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  subject  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
provide  for  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
this  section,  and  for  the  coordination  of  other 
resources  available  to  the  applicant,  in  order 
to  Insvire  that,  within  the  scope  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project,  there  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  personnel 
participating  in  the  project;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  In  achieving  its 
pvuposes  and  those  of  this  section. 

The  Conunissioner  shall  not  improve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  such  appli- 
cation, and  any  documents  submitted  with 
respect  thereto,  show  that  there  has  been 
adequate  participation  by  the  parents  of 
the  children  to  be  served  and  tribal  commu- 
nities in  the  planning  and  development  of 
the  project,  and  that  there  will  be  such  a 
participation  In  the  operation  and  evaluation 
of  the  project.  In  approving  applications  un- 
der this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  from  Indian  educa- 
tional agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $35,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
202(a)(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "JiUy  1,  1973.". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1973,". 

(C)  Clause  (B)  of  section  612(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  91-230  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1973,". 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  titles  II  and  HI  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  part  B  of  title  VI  of  Public  Law 
91-230,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
have  the  same  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  funds  paid  to  him  under  such 
titles,  as  he  would  have  if  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  were  a  State  educational  agency 
having  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  a  State  plan  under  such  titles. 

Pakt     C — Special     Programs     Relating  to 

Advlt  Edttcation  for  Indians 

amendment  to  the  adult  edt7cation  act 

Sec.  431.  Title  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary   Education   Amendments  of   1966 

(the  Adult  Education  Act)    is  amended  by 

redesignating  sections  314  and  315,  and  all 

references  thereto,  as  sections  315  and  316, 

respectively,  and  by  adding  after  section  313 

the  following  new  section : 

"IMPROVEMENT  OP  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  ADULT  INDIANS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  to 
Indian  tribes,  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  demon- 
stration projects  which  are  designed  to  plan 
for,  and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of,  programs  for  providing  adult  educa- 
tion for  Indians — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to  test 


and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  Improving  emploment  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  adult  Indians; 

"(2)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  which  are  designed 
to  stimulate  (A)  the  provision  of  basic  Utar- 
acy  opportunities  to  all  nonllterate  Indian 
adults,  and  (B)  the  provision  of  opportu- 
nities to  all  Indian  adults  to  qualify  for  a 
high  school  equivalency  certificate  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  feasible; 

"(3)  to  support  a  major  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  more  innova- 
tive and  effective  techniques  for  achieving 
the  literacy  and  high  school  equivalency 
goals; 

"(4)  to  provide  for  basic  surveys  and 
evaluations  thereof  to  define  accurately  the 
extent  of  the  problems  of  Illiteracy  and  lack 
of  high  school  completion  on  Indian  reser- 
vations; 

"(5)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  which  may  offer  educational  op- 
p<Mrtunltles  to  Indian  adults. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public 
agencies,  and  institutions,  and  Indian  tribes. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  for — 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  Information 
concerning  educational  programs,  services, 
and  resources  available  to  Indian  adults,  in- 
cluding evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  assisted  programs  In  which  Indian 
adults  may  participate  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  such  programs  with  respect  to  such 
adults. 

"(c)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Information, 
and  shall  be  consistent  with  such  criteria,  as 
may  be  established  as  requirements  in  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Commissioner. 
Such  applications  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  Is  sought; 

"(2)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  In  achieving  its  pur- 
poses and  those  of  this  section. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that  such  application, 
and  any  documents  submitted  with  respect 
thereto,  indicate  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  Individuals  to  be 
served  and  tribal  communities  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  project,  and 
that  there  will  be  such  a  participation  in  the 
operation  and  evaluation  of  the  project.  In 
approving  applications  under  subsection  (a) , 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  priority  to  appli- 
cations from  Indian  educational  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $8,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

Part  D — Office  of  Indian  Education 
office  of  indian   education 

Sec.  441.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established,  in 
the  Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  "Office  of  Indian  Education"  which, 
iinder  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
shall  have  the  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  as  added  by  this  Act.  section 
810  of  title  Vni  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  and  section  314  of  title  in  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966,  as  added  by  this  Act. 
The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Education,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted  to  him 


by  the  National  Advisory  Covmcll  on  Indian 
Education. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Education  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for,  and  shall  be  placed  In,  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated 
or  assigned  to  him  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
position  created  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed 
In  grade  18  of  such  General  Schedule  under 
section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  442.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  (referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
"National  Council"),  which  shall  consist  of 
fifteen  members  who  are  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  from  lists  of  nominees 
furnished,  from  time  to  time,  by  Indian  tribes 
and  organizations,  and  shall  represent  diverse 
geographic  areas  of  the  country. 

(b)  The  National  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  administration  (includ- 
ing the  development  of  regvilatlons  and  of 
administrative  practices  and  policies)  of 
any  program  in  which  Indian  children  or 
adiilts  participate  from  which  they  can  bene- 
fit, Including  title  III  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  as  added  by  this  Act,  and 
section  810,  title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  added 
by  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  adequate 
funding  thereof; 

(2)  review  applications  for  assistance  un- 
der title  III  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  as 
added  by  this  Act.  section  810  of  tlUe  VIII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  added  by  this  Act,  and  section 
314  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  their  approval: 

(3)  evaluate  program  and  projects  carried 
out  under  any  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
which  Indian  children  or  adults  can  partici- 
pate or  from  which  they  can  benefit,  and 
disseminate  the  results  of  such  evaluations; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  Indian  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  in  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children; 

(5)  assist  the  Commissioner  In  developing 
criteria  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  of  grants  made  under 
section  303(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress) ; 
and 

(6)  to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year  a  report  on  its 
activities,  which  shall  Include  any  recom- 
mendations it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
Improvement  of  Federal  education  programs 
in  which  Indian  children  and  adults  partici- 
pate, or  from  which  they  can  benefit,  which 
report  shall  Include  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Council's  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  funding 
of  any  such  programs. 

(c)  With  respect  to  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  stated  in  clauses  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b) ,  the  National  Council 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  any  pvtbllc 
or  private  nonprofit  agency.  Institution,  or 
organization  for  assistance  In  carrying  out 
such  functions. 

(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  400(c)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  which  are  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  411  of  such  Act  and 
for  part  D  of  such  Act,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  available  such  sums  as  may  be 
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neeeoMT  ^  enaUe  the  National  Council 

to  carry  oat  Its  functions  under  this  aection. 

Part  E — ^MraccLLAmoTTs  Provisions 

AMENDMENT  TO  nTLX  V  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ACT  or  i9es 

SEC.  451.  (s)  Section  603(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1066  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "and  higher  education,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "InchuUng  the  need  to  provide  such 
prc^rams  and  education  to  Indians,". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section   631    the   following   new   section: 

"TKACHERS   FOR   INDIAN  CHILDREN 

"SEC  532.  Of  the  sums  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  not  less  than  6 
per  centum  shall  be  used  for  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with,  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  persons  to  serve  as  teachers 
of  children  living  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  Indian 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Including  public 
and  private  schools  operated  by  Indian  tribes 
and  by  nonprofit  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions of  Indian  tribes.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  training  of  Indians.". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY  EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1965 

Sec  452.  Section  706(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc  706.  <a)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
individuals  on  or  from  reservations  serviced 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  oper- 
ated on  or  near  such  reservations  for  Indian 
children,  a  nonprofit  institution  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribe  concerned  which 
operates  any  such  school  and  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
local  educational  agency,  as  such  term  is 
used  in  this  title.". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  453.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'Indian"  means  any  individual  w^o 
(1)  is  a  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians.  Including  those 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  since 
1940  and  those  recognized  now  or  in  the 
future  by  the  State  In  which  they  reside, 
or  who  is  a  descendant.  In  the  first  or  second 
degree,  of  any  such  member,  or  (2)  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl<w  to 
be  an  Indian  for  any  purpose,  or  (3)  Is  an 
Eskimo  or  Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native,  or 
(4)  is  determined  to  be  an  Indian  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  ccmsultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  EducaticHi. 
which  regulations  shall  further  define  the 
term  "Indian". 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJECTS 

Sec  501.  Section  434  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  caption  head  thereof  to 
read  "administration  of  education  programs 

AND    PROJECTS"; 

( 2  >  striking  out  "( a ) "  after  "Sec  434."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  (1)"  and  strik- 
ing out  "(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••(2)"; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"(b)  Each  triplication  for  assistance  under 
f.ny  applicable  fvogram,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  this  sub- 
jection should  apply,  whether  such  appli- 
cation  is  f^proved  by  the  Commissioner  or 
by  an  agency  administering  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved by  him  and  «ach  State  plan  salt* 
niitted  to  the  Commissioner  under  any  ap- 


plicable program  ahall,  u  a  pncooditlon  for 
approval — 

"( 1 )  psovlda  for  sodti  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  ace  neoeasary  for  the  i>rop«r  and 
aOeient  administration  of  the  program  or 
project  for  ^i^ileh  i^ipllcatioii  la  made; 

"(2)  make  provlaloB  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  aooounttng  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  at, 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
I4>pllcant  under  the  ajipllcatdon;  and 

"(3>  provide  for  making  such  reports  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions.". 

EXTEKSION  or  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS or  TITLE  m  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF    19S8 

Sec  502.  (a)  The  sentence  of  section  301 
of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
301  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  RULES  AND 
REGTTLATIOKS 

Sec  503.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  all  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, or  other  published  interpretations  or 
orders  issued  by  him  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (or  any  of 
their  delegates)  in  connection  with,  or  af- 
fecting, the  administration  of  any  program 
to  which  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  applies,  which  have  l>een  issued  after 
June  30.  1965.  Such  study  shall  Include  a 
review  of  each  such  rule,  regulation,  guide- 
line, interpretation,  or  order  as  It  relates  to 
the  statutory  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  it  is  based,  and  to  committee  reports 
relating  to  such  statutory  authority. 

(b)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  re- 
port shall  Include  the  specific  legal  authority 
of  each  section,  or  other  division,  of  each 
rule,  regulation,  guideline.  Interpretation,  or 
other  order  to  which  this  sectitm  applies. 

(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  submission  of  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  all  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines.  Interpretations,  or  other  or- 
ders to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  During 
the  sixty-day  period  following  such  publica- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  provide  inter- 
ested parties  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  on  the  matters  so  published. 

(d)  After  a  study  of  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations offered  to  the  Commissioner 
during  the  sixty-day  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (c) ,  he  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  any  action  he  has  taken  as  a  re- 
sult thereof,  and  he  shall,  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (c).  republish  all  rules,  regulations, 
g^uidelines.  interpretations  and  orders  In  the 
Federal  Register,  which  shall  supersede  all 
preceding  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  In- 
terpretations and  orders  issued  in  connec- 
tion with,  or  affecting,  any  program  to  which 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  ap- 
plies, and  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
such  republication. 

ETHNIC  HERITAGE  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

SRC.  504.  (a)  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  ehd  thereof  the  following  new 

title: 


•TITLE  IX— ETHNIC  HERITAGE  PROGRAM 

"BTATnCENT   OP    POUCT 

"Sec  901.  In  recognition  of  the  heteroge- 
neous composition  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
fact  that  In  a  multiethnic  society  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  contributions  of  one's 
own  heritage  and  those  of  one's  fellow  citi- 
zens can  contribute  to  a  more  harmonious, 
patriotic,  and  committed  populace,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  all  persons 
In  the  educational  Institutions  of  the  Nation 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  differing  and  unique  contributions  to  the 
national  heritage  made  by  each  ethnic  group, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  as- 
sistance designed  to  afford  to  students  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  about  the  nature  of  their 
own  cultural  heritage,  and  to  study  the  con- 
tributions of  the  cultural  heritages  of  the 
other  ethnic  groups  of  the  Nation. 

"ETHNIC  HERITAGE  STUDIES  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  902.  The  CommlsBloner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  public 
and  private  nonprofit  educational  agencies, 
institutions,  and  c^f^anlzatioiis  to  assist  them 
In  plaiuiing.  developing,  establishing,  and 
operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 
as  provided  In  this  title. 

"AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  903.  Each  program  assisted  under  this 
title  shall — 

"(1)  develop  cvirriculum  materials  for  use 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  drama,  language,  and  general 
culture  of  the  group  or  groups  with  which  the 
program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions 
of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the  Ameri- 
can heritage: 

"(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to 
permit  their  use  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation; 

"(3)  provide  training  for  i>ersons  using,  or 
preparing  to  use,  curriculum  materials  de- 
veloped under  this  title;  and 

"(4)  cooperate  with  persons  and  organiza- 
tions with  a  special  interest  in  the  ethnic 
group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  Is 
concerned  to  assist  them  in  promoting,  en- 
couraging, developing,  or  producing  programs 
or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the  history, 
culture,  or  tradltioiis  of  that  ethnic  group  or 
groups. 

"applications 

"Sec  904.  (a)  Any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency,  institution,  or  organization 
desiring  assistance  under  this  title  shall  make 
application  therefor  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  applicable 
law  and  with  regulations  of  the  Commission- 
er promulgated  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation under  this  title  only  if  he  determines 
that — 

"(1)  the  program  for  which  the  applica- 
tion seeks  assistance  will  be  operated  by  Uie 
applicant  and  that  the  applicant  will  carry 
out  such  program  In  accordance  with  this 
title; 

"(2)  such  program  will  Involve  the  activi- 
ties described  in  section  903;  and 

"(3)  such  program  has  been  planned,  and 
will  be  carried  out.  In  consultation  with  an 
advisory  council  which  Is  representative  of 
the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the 
program  Is  concerned  and  which  is  appointed 
In  a  manner  prescribed  by  regulation. 

"(b)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  insure  that 
there  Is  cooperation  and  coordination  of  ef- 
forts among  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title,  including  the  exchange  of  materials  and 
information  and  Joint  programs  where  cp- 
propriate. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Src  906.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Commissioner     shall     make     arrangements 
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which  will  utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities 
and  personnel  of  lustitutlona  of  higher  edu- 
cation, (2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic 
groups  in  local  communities  and  of  foreign 
students  pursuing  their  education  In  this 
country.  (3)  the  expertise  of  teachers  in  ele- 
n^^ntary  and  secondary  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents 
and  experience  of  any  other  groups  such  as 
foundations,  civic  groups,  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations which  would  further  the  goals 
of  the  programs. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams. Including  the  cost  of  research  mate- 
rials and  resources,  academic  consultants, 
and  the  cost  of  training  of  staff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to  provide  sti- 
pends (in  such  amounts  as  may  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner)  to  Individuals  receiving  train- 
ing as  part  of  such  programs,  including  al- 
lowances for  dependents. 

"national  advisory  council 
"Sec.  906.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establislied  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Ethnic  Heri- 
tage Studies  consisting  of  fifteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, serve,  and  be  compensated  as  pro- 
vided in  part  D  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

"<b)  Such  Council  shall,  with  respect  to 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  carry 
out  the  duties  and  functions  specified  in  part 
D  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

"APPROnUATIONS   AVTHORIZED 

"Sec.  907.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  Sums  appropriated  pxirsuaut 
to  this  section  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provi-sion  of  law  unless  enacted  in  ex- 
press limitation  of  this  sentence,  remain 
available  for  expenditure  and  obligation  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  tlie  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  were  appropriated.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  after  Jinie  30,  1972. 

CONSTJMZnS'    EDUCATION 

Sec.  505.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  there  do  not  exist  adequate 
resources  for  educating  and  informing  con- 
sumers about  their  role  as  participants  in 
the  marketplace. 

(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  development  of  new  improved  cur- 
ricula to  prepare  consumers  for  participation 
in  the  marketplace  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
such  curriculums  in  model  educational  pro- 
grams and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
thereof;  to  provide  support  for  the  initiation 
and  maintenance  of  programs  in  consumer 
education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
and  higher  education  levels;  to  disseminate 
curricular  materials  and  other  information 
for  use  in  educational  programs  throughout 
the  Nation;  to  provide  training  programs  for 
teachers,  other  educational  personnel,  pub- 
lic service  personnel,  and  community  and 
labor  leaders  and  employees,  and  government 
employees  at  State.  Federal,  and  local  levels; 
to  provide  for  Community  Consumer  educa- 
tion programs;  and  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  distribution  of  materials  by  mass 
media  in  dealing  with  consumer  education. 

(3)  Title  Vin  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
•section: 

"CONSUMERS'  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  There  shall  be  within  the 
OfUce  of  Education,  a  Director  of  Consumers' 
Education  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Director')  who,  subject  to  the 
management  of  the  Commissioner,  shall  have 


primary  reqwnslblUty  for  oairylng  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  Hie  Director  sluUl  carry  out  » 
program  of  maUng  grants  to.  and  contracts 
with,  inaititutlons  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agendee,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  cwganlzations, 
and  institutions  (including  libraries)  to  sup- 
port research,  demonstration,  and  pilot  proj- 
ects designed  to  provide  consumer  education 
to  the  public  except  that  no  grant  may  be 
made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency, 
organization,  or  institution. 

"(B)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  activities  as — 

"(1)  the  development  of  curricula  (in- 
cluding interdisciplinary  curricula)  in  con- 
sumer education; 

"(11)  dissemination  of  Information  relating 
to  such  ciuTlcula; 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education,  for  the  support  of 
education  programs  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  and  higher  education  levels;  and 

"(iv)  preservice  and  Inservice  training 
programs  and  projects  (including  fellowship 
programs,  institutes,  workshops,  sympoei'' 
ums,  and  seminars)  for  educational  person- 
nel to  prepare  them  to  teach  in  subject 
matter  areas  associated  with  consumer 
education. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate, test,  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  any  such  activities,  whether  or  not  assisted 
under  this  section.  Activities  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  provide  bilingual  assistance 
when  appropriate. 

"(C)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  available  only  upon 
application  to  the  Director.  Applications  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
sucii  information  as  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  and  shall  be  approved 
only  if  it — 

"ti)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ice for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by.  or  under  the  supervision  of, 
tlie  applicant; 

"(il)  describe  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
first  sentence  pf  paragraph  (2)  which  holds 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  attaining  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

"(111)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  activities  intended  to  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  application; 

"(iv)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  t>e  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  this  section, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(v)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  an  ac- 
covintlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  section;  and 

"(vi)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Uiformation,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  and 
for  keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

Applications  from  local  educational  agencies 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  If  the 
State  educational  agency  has  been  notified 
of  the  application  and  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  recommendations. 


"(2)  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  this  subsection,  other  than 
those  Involving  curriculiun  development,  dis- 
semination of  curricular  materials,  and 
evaluation,  shall  support  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  coet  of  such  program  includ- 
ing costs  of  administration;  contributions  In 
kmd  are  acceptable  as  local  contributions  to 
program  costs. 

"(c)  Each  recipient  of  Federal  funds  un- 
der this  section  shall  make  such  reports  and 
evaluations  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $35,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1972. 

LAND-GRANT   STATUS   FOR  THE   COLLEGE  OT  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AND  THE  XTNIYERSTTT  OF  GUAM 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  College  of  the  Virgto 
Islands  and  the  University  of  Ouam  shall  be 
considered  land-grant  colleges  established  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  JiUy  2,  1862,  as  amended  (12  Stat.  603;  7 
U.S.C.  301-305,  307,  308). 

(b)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam  those  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1862,  as  amended,  relating  to  dona- 
tions of  public  land  or  land  scrip  for  the 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  to  the  VirgUi  Islands  and  $3,000,000 
to  Ouam.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered  \o 
have  been  granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  aiMl 
Guam  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
applicable  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
land  or  land  scrip. 

(c)  The  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat. 
417;  7  VS.C.  3-22-326)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  for  payment  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  the  amount  they  would 
receive  under  this  Act  if  they  were  States. 
E.ums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
Ire  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provisions  of  law,  as  would 
))e  the  case  If  they  had  been  appropriated  by 
I  he  first  sentence  of  this  Act.". 

(d)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935. 
us  amended  |49  Stat.  439;  7  U.S.C.  329).  Is 
further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  Puerto  Rico" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam"; 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  "$7,800,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$8,100.00U": 
and 

(3)  by  strikmg  out  "$4,320,000".  and  hi- 
scrtmg  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$4,360,000". 

(e)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1940  (54  Stat.  39; 
7  U.S.C.  331)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Territories" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lien 
thereof  the  following:  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  'Territories"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  Ouam";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "State"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  the  third  proviso  of  that  Act  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"State,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam". 

(f)  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  U.S.C.  1626), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  the  term  'State' 
when  used  in  this  chapter  shall  include  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam.". 

(g)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  bh 
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amended  (38  Stat.  378;  7  U.S.C.  343) ,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "(1) "  Immediately 
after  the  designation  of  subsection  (b)  there- 
of and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  follows; 

'•(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam,  $100,- 
000  each,  which  sums  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  sums  appropriated  for  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Guam  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  during  any  fl^scal  year, 
except  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  June  30,  1972,  when  such  amount  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  providing 
services  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  amount 
available  and  budgeted  for  expenditure  by 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.". 

(h)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Puerto  Rico" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam". 

(1)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10.  1962 
(76  Stat.  806;  16  U.S.C.  682a-3),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  Jime 
30,  1972,  the  matching  funds  requirement 
hereof  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Ouam,  and-  sums  authorized  for 
such  years  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  programs 
for  forestry  research.". 

(J)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (76  Stat.  807;  16  U.S.C.  582a-7),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.", 
(k)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  11,  1955 
(7  U.S.C.  361a-3611) ,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,'*  and 
striking  out  "and"  between  the  words 
"Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.". 

(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  11,  1955 
(7  U.S.C.  361a-3611)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b),  and  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  to  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for 
payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam, 
$100,000  each,  which  sums  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  during  any  fiscal 
year,  except  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  June  30,  1972,  when  such  amount 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
viding services  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
amount  available  and  budgeted  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.". 

(m)  With  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  the  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of  State 
consent  contained  in  laws  or  provisions  of 
law  referred  to  in  this  section. 

(n)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  after  June  30,   1970. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
MIGRATORY  CHILDREN  OF  MIGRATORY  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Section  141(c)(1)  of  title  1 
Of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 


word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  of  such 
section,  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  of  such 
section  as  clause  (D),  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  clause  (B)  the  following  new 
clause  (C) : 

"(C)  that,  effective  after  June  80,  1972, 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects,  there  has  been  adequate  assurance 
that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  preschool 
education  needs  of  migratory  children  of  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers,  whenever  such 
agency  determines  that  compliance  with  this 
clause  will  not  detract  from  the  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  described  in  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  after  considering  the 
funds  available  for  this  purpose;  and". 

(b)  Section  141(c)(3)  of  such  title  I  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  children  who 
are  presently  migrant,  as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  shall 
be  given  priority  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  contained  in  applica- 
tions submitted  under  this  subsection.". 

(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  operation  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  such  title  affects  the  education  of 
migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  Such  study  shall  Include  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  specific  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  such  title  I  for  such  children, 
with  a  view  tovirard  the  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness, and  shall  include  a  review  of  the 
administration  of  such  programs  and  projects 
by  the  States. 

(2)  Not  later  than  December  31,,JOT3,  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  a  report  on  the 
study  required  by  paragraph  (1),  which  re- 
port shall  contain  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Individual  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  such  title  I  with 
respect  to  migrant  children,  an  evaluation 
of  State  administration  of  such  programs  and 
projects,  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  such  programs  and  projects. 

TECHNICAL       AMENDMENT      WITH      RESPECT      TO 
NEGLECTED   OR    DELINQUENT    CHILDREN 

SEC.  508.  Section  103(a)  (7)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  chil- 
dren in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "for  children  in  institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  In 
adult  correctional  institutions,  if  such  funds 
are  used  solely  for  children". 

CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS    WITH    RESPECT    TO 
OCCUPATIONAL     EDUCATION 

Sec  509.  (a)(1)  Section  203(a)(3)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the 
end  of  clause  (B) .  striking  out  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and  by  inserting  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

"(D)  provide  assurance  that  equal  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  the  needs  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  for  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  materials  utilized  for  instruction, 
orientation,  or  guidance  and  counseling  in 
occupational  education." 

(2)  Section  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (C),  (D), 
(E) ,  (F) ,  (G) ,  (H) ,  (I) ,  and  (J) ,  respectively, 
as  clauses  (D).  (E),  (F),  (O),  (H),  (I).  (J), 
and  (K),  and  by  inserting  a  new  clause  as 
follows: 

"(C)  programs  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  occupational  Information  and 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  instruction  in 
occupational  education  on  an  equal  footing 
with   traditional  academic  education;". 

(3)  Section  503(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively,  as  clauses  (B),  (C),  and  (D), 
and  by  inserting  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(A)   the  development  in  elementary  and 


secondary  schools  of  programs  of  occupa- 
tional Information,  counseling  and  guidance 
and  instruction  in  occupational  education 
on  an  equal  footing  with  traditional  aca- 
demic education.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  104(a)  (2)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (relating  to  the  duties 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "under  this  title"  each  time  it  appears 
",  and  under  part  B  of  title  8  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,". 

(2)  Section  104  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
as  subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  State  advisory  councils  also  shall  per- 
form with  respect  to  the  programs  carried 
out  under  part  B  of  title  X  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  functions  Identical 
with  or  analogous  to  those  assigned  under 
this  title,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  assure 
that  adequate  funds  are  made  available  to 
such  Councils  from  fui))ls  appropriated  to 
carry  out  part  B  of  that  title  ( without  regard 
to  whether  such  funds  have  been  allotted  to 
States)  to  enable  them  to  perform  such  func- 
tions.". 

POLICY    STATEMENT    CONCERNING    STUDENTS    ON 
BOARDS    OF   TRUSTEES 

Sec  510.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  governing  boards  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education  should  give  consideration 
to  student  participation  on  such  boards. 
TITLE  VI— INVES-nOATION  OF  YOUTH 
CAMP  SAFETY 

Sec  601.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  make  a  lull  and  com- 
plete hivestigation  and  study  to  determine 
(1)  the  extent  of  preventable  accidents  and 
Illnesses  currently  occurrtog  in  youth  camps 
throughout  the  Nation,  (2)  the  contribution 
to  youth  camp  safety  now  being  made  by 
State  and  local  public  agencies  and  private 
groups,  (3)  whether  existing  State  and  local 
laws  adequately  deal  with  the  safety  of  camp- 
ers In  youth  camps,  (4)  whether  existing 
State  and  local  laws  relating  to  youth  camp 
safety  are  being  effectively  enforced,  and 
(5)   the  need  for  Federal  laws  in  this  field. 

REPORT 

Sec  602.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  make  a  report_^o 
the  Congress  before  March  1,  1973,  ori 
results  of  his  Investigation  and  study  under 
this  title.  Such  report  shall  include  his  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  603.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE    VII— EMERGENCY    SCHOOL    AID 

SHORT  TrrLE 

Sec  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency   School   Aid   Act". 

FINDING    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Congre.^s  finds  that  the 
process  of  eliminating  or  preventing 
minority  group  isolation  and  improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  children  often 
Involves  the  expenditure  of  additional  funds 
to  which  local  educational  agencies  do  not 
have  access. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  tlile  Is  to  provide 
financial  assistance — 

(1)  to  meet  the  special  noeds  incident 
to  the  elimination  of  minority  group  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  among  students 
and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools: 

(2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  mtaorlty 
group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of 
minority  group  students; 
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(3)  to  aid  school  children  In  overcoming 
the  educational  disadvantages  of  minority 
group  isolation. 

POUCT   vnTH  RESPECT  TO  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
CXETAIK  FSOVISIONS  OF  FXmKAX.  Uk.'W 

Sec.  709.  (a)  It  is  the  p<dicy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished piu3uant  to  this  title  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  a{^Ued  uniformly  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  whether  de  Jure  or  de 
facto  In  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  ot  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

APPROPKIATIONS 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  carry  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  702  (b) .  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1974.  Funds  so  appropriated  shaU 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture during  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  thereof  for 
the  pxupoees  of  section  709. 

(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  reserve  an  amoimt 
equal  to  13  per  centum  thereof  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  708  (a)  and  (c),  711  and 
713,  of  which— 

(A)  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  4 
per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  section  708(c) ;  and 

(B)  not  lees  than  an  amount  equtd  to  3  per 
centum  of  such  sums  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  711. 

APPORTIONMENT  AMONG  STATES 

Sec.  706.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  704(a)  which 
are  not  reserved  under  section  704(b)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  ap- 
portion to  each  State  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts within  that  State  $75,000  plus  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  to  the  number  of  minority  group 
■  children  aged  &-17,  inclusive,  in  that  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
States  except  that  the  amount  apportioned 
to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 
The  number  of  such  children  in  each  State 
and  In  all  of  the  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  avaUable  data  satisfactory  to 
him. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  established  by  regu- 
lation, reserve  not  in  excess  of  15  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 704(a)  for  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  local  educational  agencies  In  each  State 
pursuant  to  section  706(b)  to  be  apportioned 
to  each  State  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve 
8  per  centxun  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
sitant  to  subsection  704(a)  for  the  purpose 
of  section  70fl(b)  to  be  apportioned  to  each 
State  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  The  amount  by  which  any  appor- 
tionment to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under 


subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  will  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  programs 
or  projects  within  such  State  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  reapportionment  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  the  original  apportionments 
to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year,  but  with  such  prop<»tlonate  amount 
for  any  such  State  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reap- 
portioned among  the  States  whose  prop<»'- 
tlonate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amounts  reapportioned  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  dtiring  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  apportionment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year. 

(2)  In  order  to  alford  ample  opportunity 
for  all  eligible  applicants  In  a  State  to  submit 
applications  for  assistance  under  this  title, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  fix  a  date 
for  reapportionment,  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, of  any  portion  of  any  apportionment 
to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  which  date  Is 
earlier  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  portion 
of  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  reapportionment 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  unless  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  determines  that  the  appli- 
cations for  sisslstance  under  this  title  which 
have  been  filed  by  eligible  applicants  in  that 
State  for  which  a  portion  of  such  apportion- 
ment has  not  been  reserved  (but  which  would 
necessitate  use  of  that  portion)  are  applica- 
tions which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  as  set  forth  in  sections  706,  707, 
and  710,  or  which  set  forth  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  such  insufficient  promise  for  achiev- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section 
702(b)  that  their  approval  is  not  warranted. 

ELIGIBILITT    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  706.  (a)(1)  The  Assistant  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to,  or  a  con- 
tract with,  a  local  educational  agency — 

(A)  which  is  implementing  a  plan — 

(I)  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  a  final  order  Issued  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  State,  or  tmy 
other  State  agency  or  official  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and  which  requires  the  deseg- 
regation of  minority  group  segregated  chil- 
dren or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  such  agency,  or  otherwise 
requires  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  mi- 
nority group  isolation  in  such  schools:  or 

(II)  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  adequate  imder  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of 
minority  group  segregated  children  or  faculty 
In  such  schools;  or 

(B)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  Is  implementing,  or 
will.  If  assistance  is  made  available  to  it  un- 
der this  title,  adopt  and  implement,  a  plan 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  minority 
group  Isolation  in  all  the  minority  group 
Isolated  schools  of  such  agency;  or 

(C)  which  has  adopted  and  is  implement- 
ing, or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  avaUable  to 
it  under  this  Act,  adopt  and  Implement,  a 
plan — 

(i)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority  group 
Isolation  In  one  or  more  of  the  minority 
group  isolated  schools  of  such  agency, 

(U)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  minor- 
ity group  children  who  are  in  minority  group 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency,  or 

(HI)  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation 
reasonably  Ukely  to  occur  (in  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  title)  in  any  school 
in  s\ich  district  in  which  school  at  least  20 
per  centum,  but  not  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum, of  the  enrollment  consists  of  such  chil- 
dren, or 

<D)  which,  without  having  been  required 
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to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  Is  Implementing, 
or  wiU,  if  assistance  Is  made  avaUable  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  Imi^ement  a  plan 
to  enroU  and  educate  In  the  schools  of  such 
agency  children  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
eligible  for  enroUment  because  of  nonresl- 
dence  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
where  such  enrollment  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  reducing  mi- 
nority group  isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the 
school  districts  to  which  such  plan  rtiates. 

(2)  (A)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  with  cpecial  eUglbll- 
Ity  criteria  established  by  regulation  tor  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  to  make  grants 
to,  and  contracts  with,  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  section  709(a) 
(1). 

(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  paragraph 
only  if — 

(1)  such  agency  is  located  within,  or  adja- 
cent to,  a  Standard  Metn>p<ditan  Statistical 
Area; 

(U)  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  not 
attended  by  minority  group  children  in  a 
significant  number  of  proportion;  and 

(iU)  such  local  educational  agency  has 
made  joint  arrangements  with  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  located  within  that  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  the 
schools  of  which  are  attended  by  minority 
group  chUdren  in  a  significant  proportion, 
for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  one 
or  more  integrated  schocAs  as  provided  in 
section  720(6). 

(3)  Upon  a  determinaUon  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary — 

(I)  that  more  than  SO  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  chUdren  in  attendance  at  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  Is  mi- 
nority group  children;  and 

(II)  that  such  local  educational  agency  has 
applied  for  and  wUl  receive  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  assistance  under  subsection  (b); 
the  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
make  a  grant  to,  tw  contract  with,  such  local 
educational  agency  for  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  ot  one  or  more  integrated 
schools  as  defined  in  section  720(7). 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  local 
educational  agencies,  which  are  eligible  un- 
der subsection  (a),  for  unusually  promising 
pUot  programs  or  projects  designed  to  over- 
come the  adverse  effects  of  minority  group 
Isolation  by  improving  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  children  in  one  or  more  minority 
group  isolated  schocds,  if  he  determines  that 
the  local  educational  agency  had  a  number  of 
minority  group  chUdren  enrolled  in  its 
schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  assistance  is  to  be  provided, 
which  (1)  is  at  least  15.000,  or  (2)  constitutes 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  children  enroUed  in  such  schools. 

(c)  No  local  educational  agency  making 
application  under  this  section  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  or  contract  In  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  setting  forth  criteria  es- 
tablished for  such  purpose,  to  be  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  applicant  arising  out  of 
activities  authorized  under  this  title,  above 
that  of  the  activities  normally  carried  out 
by  the  local  educational  agency. 

(d)(1)  No  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title  If 
It  has,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title— 

(A)  transferred  (directly  or  Indirectly  by 
gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real 
or  personal  property  to.  or  made  any  serv- 
ices avaUable  to.  any  transferee  which  It 
ki>ew  or  reasonably  shoiUd  have  known  to 
be  a  nonpublic  school  or  school  system  (or 
any  organization  controlling,  or  Intending 
to  establish,  such  a  school  or  school  system) 
without  prior  determination  that  such  non- 
public school  or  school  system  (1)  Is  not 
operated  on  a  racially  segregated  basis  as  an 
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alternative  for  children  seeking  to  avoid  at- 
tendance in  desegregated  public  schools,  and 
(li)  does  not  otherwise  practice,  or  permit 
to  be  practiced,  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  In  the  op- 
eration of  any  school  activity; 

(B)  had  in  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  results  in  the  dispropor- 
tionate demotion  or  dismissal  of  instruc- 
tional or  other  personnel  from  minority 
groups  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  implementation  of  any  plan  or  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity  described  in  this  section, 
or  otherwise  engaged  in  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  the 
liiring,  promotion,  or  assignment  of  employ- 
ees of  the  agency  (or  other  personnel  for 
whom  the  agency  has  any  administrative  re- 
sponslbUlty) ; 

(C)  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  in  this 
section,  had  in  effect  any  procedure  for  the 
assignment  of  children  to  or  within  classes 
which  results  In  the  separation  of  minority 
group  from  nonmlnority  group  chUdren  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day,  ex- 
cept that  this  clause  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  bona  fide  abUity  grouping  by  a  local 
educational  agency  as  a  standard  pedagogi- 
cal practice;  or 

(D)  had  in  effect  any  other  practice,  policy, 
or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  curricular  or 
extracurricular  activities  (or  participation 
therein  by  children)  in  order  to  avoid  the 
participation  of  minority  group  children  in 
such  activities,  which  discriminates  among 
ChUdren  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  ineligible  for  assist- 
ance by  reason  of  clause  (A).  (B).  (C),  or 
(D),  such  agency  may  make  application  for 
a  waiver  of  ineligibility,  which  application 
shall  specify  the  reason  for  its  ineligibility, 
contain  such  information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regulation  in 
order  to  Insure  that  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure,  or  other  activity  resulting  in  the 
ineligibility  has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and 
Include  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  such  activities  do  not  reoccur 
after  the  submission  of  the  application. 

(2)  Applications  for  waivers  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  approved  only  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary's  functions  under  this 
paragraph  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  not  be  delegated. 

(3)  Applications  for  waiver  shall  be  grant- 
ed by  the  Secretary  upon  determination  that 
any  practice,  policy,  procedure  or  other  ac- 
tivity resulting  in  ineligibility  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  the  applicant  has  given  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  activities  pro- 
hibited in  this  subsection  will  not  reoccur. 

(4)  No  application  for  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  approved  prior  to  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  is 
not  ineligible  by  reason  of  this  subsection. 

(5)  All  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  criteria  and  investigative  procedures  es- 
tablished by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  compliance  with  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(6)  All  determinations  and  waivers  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing. The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  each  be  given  notice 
of  an  Intention  to  grant  any  waiver  under 
this  subsection,  which  notice  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  the  proposed  waiver 
for  which  notice  Is  given  and  copies  of  all 
rletermlnatlons  relating  to  such  waiver. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an 
application  by  a  local  educational  agency 
which  requires  a  waiver  under  this  subsec- 
tion prior  to  15  days  after  receipt  of  the  no- 
tice required  by  the  preceding  sentence  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

AUTHORIZED    ACTIVITIEB 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  (except  as  provided  by  sections  708. 
709,  and  711)  shall  be  available  for  programs 
and  projects  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
funded  and  which  involve  activities  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated 
in  section  702(b): 

(1)  Remedial  services,  beyond  those  pro- 
vided under  the  regular  school  program  con- 
ducted by  the  local  educational  agency,  in- 
cluding student  to  student  tutoring,  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  children  (including 
gifted  and  talented  chUdren)  in  schools 
which  are  affected  by  a  plan  or  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  706  or  a  program  described 
in  section  708,  when  such  services  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  plan,  activ- 
ity, or  program. 

(2)  The  provision  of  additional  profes- 
sional or  other  staff  members  (Including  staff 
members  specially  trained  in  problems  in- 
cident to  desegregation  or  the  elimination, 
reduction,  or  prevention  of  minority  group 
isolation,  and  the  training  and  retraining 
of  staff  for  such  schools.  ■ 

(3)  Recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  of 
teacher  aides,  provided  that  in  recruiting 
teacher  aides,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
parents  of  chUdren  attending  schools  as- 
sisted under  this  title. 

(4)  Inservlce  teacher  training  designed  to 
enhance  the  success  of  schools  assisted  under 
this  title  through  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  other  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  individually 
determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
have  special  competence  for  such  purpose. 

(5)  Comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  other  personal  services  for  such  chil- 
dren. 

(6)  The  development  and  use  of  new  cur- 
ricula and  instructional  methods,  practices, 
and  techniques  (and  the  acquisition  of  in- 
structional materials  relating  thereto)  to 
support  a  program  of  instruction  for  chU- 
dren from  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic 
backgrounds,  including  Instruction  in  the 
language  and  cultural  heritage  of  minority 
groups. 

(7)  Educational  programs  using  shared  fa- 
cilities for  career  education  and  other  spe- 
cialized activities. 

(8)  Innovative  interracial  educational  pro- 
grams or  projects  Involving  the  joint  partic- 
ipation of  minority  group  children  and  other 
children  attending  different  schools,  includ- 
ing extracurricular  activities  and  cooperative 
exchanges  or  other  arrangements  between 
schools  within  the  same  or  different  school 
districts. 

(9)  Community  activities,  including  pub- 
lic Information  efforts.  In  support  of  a  plan, 
program,  project,  or  activity  described  In  this 
title. 

(10)  Administrative  and  auxiliary  services 
to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  program,  proj- 
ect, or  activity. 

(11)  Planning  programs,  projects,  or  ac- 
tivities under  this  title,  the  evaluation  of 
such  programs,  projects,  or  activities,  and 
dissemination  of  information  with  respect  to 
such  programs,  projects,  or  activities. 

( 12 )  Repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion of  existing  school  facilities  (Including 
the  acquisition.  Installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  instructional  equipment 
and  the  lease  or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom 
units  or  other  mobile  education  facilities. 
In  the  case  of  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties involving  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (12),  the  inclusion  of  such  activities 
must  be  found  to  be  a  necessary  component 
of,  or  necessary  to  facilitate,  a  program  or 
project  involving  other  activities  described  In 
this  subsection  or  subsection  (b),  and  in 
no  case  Involve  an  expenditure  In  excess  of 


10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  avaUable 
to  the  applicant  to  carry  out  the  program, 
project,  or  activity.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
BhaU  by  regulation  define  the  term  "repair  or 
minor  remodeling  or  alteration". 

(b)  Sums  reserved  under  section  705(a) 
(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State  making 
application  for  assistance  under  section  706 
(b)  to  carry  out  Innovative  pilot  programs 
and  projects  which  are  speclficaUy  designed 
to  assist  in  overcoming  the  adverse  effects  of 
minority  group  isolation,  by  improving  the 
educational  achievement  of  chUdren  in  mi- 
nority group  isolated  schools,  including  only 
the  activities  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (12)  of  subsection  (a),  as  they  may 
be  used  to  accomplish  such  purpose. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Sec.  708.  (a)  (1)  Amounts  reserved  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  704 
(b)(2),  which  are  not  designated  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  thereof,  or 
for  section  713  shall  be  available  to  him  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  agencies  and  organizations  (or  a  com- 
bination of  such  agencies  and  organizations) 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  special  pro- 
grams and  projects  carrying  out  activities 
otherwise  authorized  by  this  title,  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  determines  will  make 
substantial  progress  toward  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  From  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  section  705 
(a)(3),  the  Assistant  Secretary,  In  cases  In 
which  he  finds  that  it  would  effectively 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in 
section  702(b),  may  assist  by  grant  or  con- 
tract any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  (other  than  a 
local  educational  agency)  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  support  the 
levelopment  or  implementation  of  a  plan, 
program,  or  activity  described  in  section 
706(a). 

(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  sums  re- 
served pursuant  to  section  705(a)(3).  the 
Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  (other  than  local  educational 
agencies  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools)  to  carry  out  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  support  the  develop- 
ment or  Implementation  of  a  plan,  program, 
or  activity  described  in  section  706(a). 

(c)  (1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  minority 
group  children  who  are  from  an  environment 
in  which  a  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English  and  who,  because  of  language  bar- 
riers and  cultural  differences,  do  not  have 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  Prom 
the  amount  reserved  pursuant  to  section  704 
(b)(2)(A).  the  Assistant  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with— 

(A)  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  develop  curricula, 
at  the  request  of  one  or  more  educational 
agencies  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  706,  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  minority  group 
children  who  are  from  environments  In 
which  a  dominant  language  is  other  than 
English,  for  the  development  of  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  skills,  in  the  English 
language  and  In  the  language  of  their  par- 
ents or  grandparents,  and  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  such  children  and  their 
classmates  to  understand  the  history  and 
cultural  background  of  the  minority  grovips 
of  which  such  children  are  members; 

(B)  local  educational  agencies  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  706  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  In  such  activities;  or 
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(C)  local  educational  agencies  which  are 
eligible  to  receive  aasifitance  under  section 
706,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  activities 
authorized  under  section  707(a)  of  this  title 
to  implement  curricula  developed  under 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  or  curricula  otherwise 
developed  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  de- 
termines meets  the  purposes  stated  in  Clause 
(A). 

In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  as- 
sure that  sufficient  funds  from  the  amount 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  704(b)(2)(A) 
remain  available  to  provide  for  grants  and 
contracts  \mder  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph 
for  implementation  of  such  curricula  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  determines  meet  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 
In  making  a  grant  or  contract  under  clause 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tai7  shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  implementation  plan  in- 
cludes provisions  adequate  to  insure  training 
of  teachers  and  other  ancillary  educational 
personnel. 

(2)  (A)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  subsection — 

(1)  a  local  educatiomd  agency  must  estab- 
lish a  program  or  project  committee  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) ,  which 
will  fully  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
the  application  under  this  subsection  and  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  program  or  proj- 
ect and  Join  In  submitting  such  application; 
and 

(ii)  a  private  nonprofit  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  must  (I)  establish  a  program 
or  project  board  of  not  less  than  ten  mem- 
bers which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  which  shall  exercise  pol- 
icymaking authority  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram or  project  and  (II)  have  demonstrated 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  that  It  has  the 
capacity  to  obtain  the  services  of  adequately 
trained  and  qualified  staff. 

(B)  A  program  or  project  committee  or 
board,  established  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  must  be  broadly  representative  of  par- 
ents, school  officials,  teachers,  and  interested 
members  of  the  community  or  commimities 
to  l>e  served,  not  less  than  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  wlilch  shall  be  parents  and  not  less 
than  half  of  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
members  of  the  minority  group  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  which  the  program  or  project 
is  Intended  to  meet. 

(3)  All  programs  or  projects  assisted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  specifically  designed 
to  complement  any  programs  or  projects  car- 
ried out  by  the  local  educational  agency  un- 
der section  706.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
Insure  that  programs  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance related  to  the  piorposes  of  this  sub- 
section are  coordinated  and  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
other  law. 

METKOPOLrrAN    AKEA    PHOJECTS 

Sec.  709.  (a)  Sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
section  704(b)(1)  shall  be  available  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(1)  A  program  of  grants  to.  and  contracts 
with,  local  educational  agencies  which  are 
eligible  under  section  706(a)  (2)  In  order  to 
assist  them  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
integrated  schools  as  defined  in  section  720 
(6). 

( 2 )  A  program  of  any  grant  to  groups  of  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  located  in  a  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  for  the  Joint 
development  of  a  plan  to  reduce  and  elim- 
inate minority  group  isolation,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  In  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  which  shall,  as 
a  minlmxim,  provide  that  by  a  date  certain, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  July  1.  1983,  the 
percentage  of  minority  group  children  en- 
rtdled  in  each  school  In  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  shall  be  at  least  60 


per  centum  of  the  percentage  of  minority 
group  children  enrolled  In  all  the  schools  In 
the  SUndard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 
No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  para- 
graph iinless — 

(A)  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area  have  approved  the  ap- 
plication, and 

(B)  the  number  of  students  In  the  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  which  have 
approved  the  application  constitutes  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  number  of  students  in 
the  schools  of  all  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area. 

(3)  A  program  of  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  planning  and  constructing  integrated  edu- 
cation paries.  For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "education  park"  means  a 
school  or  cluster  of  such  schools  located  on 
a  common  site,  within  a  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area,  of  stifficient  size  to 
achieve  maximum  economy  of  scale  consist- 
ent with  sound  educational  practice,  provid- 
ing secondary  education,  with  an  enrollment 
in  which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren is  from  educationally  advantaged  back- 
grounds, and  which  is  representative  of  the 
minority  group  and  nonminority  group  chil- 
dren in  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area,  or,  if  the  applicant 
is  a  single  local  educational  agency,  repre- 
sentative of  that  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  a  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
with  substantial  representation  of  minority 
group  persons. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  insure  that  at  least  one  grant  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a). 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency 
desiring  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  an  application  therefor 
for  that  fiscal  year  at  such  time.  In  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  require  by 
regulation.  Such  application,  together  with 
all  correspondence  and  other  written  mate- 
rials relating  thereto,  shall  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  public  by  the  applicant 
and  by  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  may  approve  such  ah  appli- 
cation only  if  he  determines  that  such 
application — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  applications  under  sec- 
tion 706,  sets  forth  a  program  under  which, 
and  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will 
assure  that,  (A)  the  applicant  will  use  the 
funds  received  under  this  title  only  for  the 
activities  set  forth  In  section  707  and  (B) 
in  the  case  of  an  application  under  section 
706(b) ,  the  applicant  will  initiate  or  expand 
an  irmovatlve  program  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children 
attending  one  or  more  minority  grotip  iso- 
lated schools; 

(2)  has  been  developed — 

(A)  in  open  consultation  with  parents, 
teachers,  and,  where  applicable,  secondary 
school  students,  including  public  hearings 
at  which  such  persons  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  program  for  which 
assistance  is  being  sought  and  to  offer 
recommendations  thereon,  and 

(B)  except  in  the  case  of  applications  un- 
der section  708(c),  with  the  participation  of 
a  conunittee  composed  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren participatUig  in  the  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought,  teachers,  and,  where 
applicable,  secondary  school  students,  of 
which  at  least  haU  the  members  shall  be 
such  parents,  and  at  least  half  shall  be  per- 
sons from  minority  groups; 

(3)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  that  the  program  for 


which  saslstanoe  Is  sought  wlU  be  operated 
in  consultation  with,  and  with  the  Involve- 
ment of,  parents  of  the  children  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  area  to  be  served,  in- 
eluding  the  committee  established  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)(B); 

(4)  sets  forth  such  poll<^es  and  procedures, 
and  contains  such  information,  as  will  insure 
that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  the 
application  will  be  used  solely  to  pay  the 
additional  cost  to  the  applicant  in  carrying 
out  the  plan,  program,  and  activity  described 
in  the  application; 

(5)  contains  such  assurances  and  other  in- 
formation as  will  Insure  that  the  program 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  applicant,  and  that  any 
funds  received  by  the  applicant,  and  any 
property  derived  therefrom,  will  remain  un- 
der the  administration  and  control  of  the 
applicant; 

(6)  sets  forth  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant is  not  reasonably  able  to  provide,  out  of 
non-Federal  sources,  the  assistance  for  which 
the  application  Is  made; 

(7)  provides  that  the  plan  with  respect  to 
which  such  agency  is  seeking  assistance  (as 
specified  hi  section  706(a)(1)(A)  does  not 
Involve  freedom  of  choice  as  a  means  of 
desegregation,  unless  the  Assistant  Secretary 
determines  that  freedom  of  choice  has 
achieved,  or  will  achieve,  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  a  dual  school  system  in  the  school 
district  of  such  agency; 

(8)  provides  assurances  that  for  each  aca- 
demic year  for  which  assistance  is  made 
available  to  the  applicant  under  this  title 
such  agency  has  taken  or  is  In  the  process  of 
taking  all  practicable  steps  to  avail  itself 
of  all  assistance  for  which  it  is  eligible  imder 
any  program  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner; 

(9)  provides  assurances  that  such  agency 
will  carry  out,  and  comply  with,  all  provi- 
sions, terms,  and  conditions  of  any  plan,  pro- 
gram, or  activity  as  described  In  section  706 
or  section  708(c)  upon  which  a  determina- 
tion of  its  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this 
title  is  based; 

(10)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  information,  as  will 
insure  that  funds  made  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant (A)  under  this  title  will  be  so  used 
(1)  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be  made 
available  from  non -Federal  sources  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program  for  which  assistance 
is  sought,  and  for  promoting  the  integration 
of  the  schools  of  the  applicant,  and  for  the 
education  of  children  participating  In  such 
program,  and  (ii)  in  no  case,  as  to  supplant 
such  funds  from  non-Federal  soiurces,  and 
(B)  under  any  other  law  of  the  United  States 
will,  in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  regulation,  be  used  in  coordination 
with  such  programs  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  such  other  law; 

(11)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  section  706,  provides  that  the 
program,  project,  or  activity  to  be  assisted 
will  Involve  an  additional  expenditure  per 
pupil  to  be  served,  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the  de- 
sired fluids  under  this  title  will  not  be  dis- 
persed in  such  a  way  as  to  undermine  their 
effectiveness; 

(12)  provides  that  (A)  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  minority  group 
children  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  are 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  are  operated  in  a 
manner  free  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
which  do  not  serve  as  alternatives  for  chil- 
dren seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in  deseg- 
regated or  Integrated  public  schools,  whose 
participation  would  assist  in  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  702(b), 
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provides  asstirance  that  such  agency  (after 
consultation  with  the  t^>propriate  private 
school  officials)  baa  made  provision  for  their 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  (B) 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of 
children,  teachers,  and  other  educatlcmal 
staff  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
enrolled  or  employed  In  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  whose 
participation  would  assist  In  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  secUon  702(b) 
or.  in  the  case  of  an  application  under  sec- 
tion 708(c),  would  assist  in  meeting  the 
needs  described  in  that  subsection,  such 
agency  (after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate private  school  officials)  has  made  pro- 
visions for  their  participation  on  an  equi- 
table basis; 

(13)  provides  that  the  applicant  has  not 
reduced  its  fiscal  effort  for  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  for  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  Is  sought 
under  this  title  to  less  than  that  of  the  sec- 
ond preceding  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  per  pupil  which  such 
agency  makes  from  revenues  derived  from  its 
local  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  tot  which 
assistance  under  this  title  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  agency  is  not  less  than  such 
expenditure  per  pupil  which  such  agency 
made  from  such  revenues  for  (A)  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  implementation  of  a  plan  described  in 
section  706(a)(1)(A)  was  commenced,  or 
(B)  the  third  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  assistance  will  be  made 
available  under  this  title,  whichever  is  later; 

(14)  provides  that  the  apprc^prlate  State 
ediu^tional  agency  has  been  given  reasonable 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations  to  the 
^pllcant  and  to  submit  comments  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary; 

(15)  sets  forth  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  objective  measurement 
of  change  in  educational  achievement  and 
other  change  to  be  effected  by  programs 
conducted  under  this  title,  for  the  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  programs,  projects,  or  ac- 
tivities under  this  title.  Including  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  clearly  stated  pro- 
gram goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs 
and  upon  the  community  served,  and  their 
structure  and  mechanisms  for  the  delivery 
of  services,  and  including,  where  appropri- 
ate, comparisons  with  proper  control  groups 
composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  such  programs  or  projects;  and 

(16)  provides  (A)  that  the  applicant  will 
make  pedodic  reports  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as  tlM 
Assistant  Secretary  may  require  by  regula- 
tion, which  regulation  may  require  at  least — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  repeats  relating  to  per- 
formance, that  the  reports  be  consistent  with 
specific  criteria  related  to  the  program  ob- 
jectives, and 

(ii)  that  the  reports  include  information 
relating  to  educational  achievement  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  of  tlie  applicant, 
and  (B)  that  the  am>licant  will  keqp  sucta 
records  and  afford  sucta  access  thereto  as — 

(I)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  eoirect- 
nesa  ot  such  reports  and  to  verify  than,  and 

(ii)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  putdie 
adequate  access  to  such  reports  and  other 
written  materials. 

(b)  No  appUeation  under  this  section  may 
be  approved  whldi  is  not  acccaqmnied  by  the 
written  comments  of  a  committee  established 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  (B)  ot  BUbaecti£«  (a). 
The  Assistant  Secretary  dtall  not  approve 
an  appllcatloa  without  first  affording  the 
committee  an  opportunity  for  aa  informal 
hearing  if  tlM  committee  requests  sudi  a 
hearing. 

(c)  In  appnyvlng  applications  submitted 
under  this  title  (aeeirt  for  those  sabraitted 
under  seetloas  TM(b)  and  (e)  and  Til) ,  the 
Assistant  Oecietaiy  shall  apply  only  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 


(1)  the  need  for  asslatanoe,  taking  into 
account  such  factors  as — 

(A)  the  extent  of  minority  group  Isolation 
(including  the  number  of  minority  group  iso- 
lated children  and  the  relative  concentra- 
tion ot  such  children)  in  the  school  district 
to  be  served  as  compared  to  other  school 
districts  In  the  State. 

(B)  the  financial  need  of  such  school  dis- 
trict as  compared  to  other  school  districts 
in  the  State, 

(C)  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  effectively 
carrying  out  a  plan  or  activity  described  In 
section  706  or  a  program  described  in  sec- 
tion 708(a)  in  such  school  district  as  com- 
pared to  other  school  districts  in  the  State, 
and 

(D)  the  degree  to  which  measurable  de- 
ficiencies in  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion afforded  in  such  school  district  exceed 
those  of  other  school  districts  within  the 
State; 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  or  ac- 
tivity described  in  section  706(a),  and  the 
program  or  project  to  be  assisted,  or  the  pro- 
gram described  in  section  708(a)  are  likely 
to  effect  a  decrease  in  minority  group  isola- 
tion in  minority  group  Isolated  schools,  or 
in  the  case  of  applications  submitted  under 
section  706(a)(1)(C)  (ill),  tlie  degree  to 
which  the  plan  and  the  program  or  project, 
are  likely  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation 
from  occurring  or  increasing  (in  the  absence 
of  assistance  under  this  title) ; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  <»  ac- 
tivity described  in  section  706  constitutes  a 
comprehensive  districtwlde  approach  to  the 
elimination  of  minority  groups  isolation,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  in  the 
schools  of  such  school  district; 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  program,  proj- 
ect, or  activity  to  be  assisted  affords  promise 
of  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated 
in  section  702(b); 

(5)  that  (except  In  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  706(a))  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
project  or  activity  does  not  .  exceed  the 
amount  available  for  assistance  in  the  State 
und»  this  title  In  relation  to  the  other  ap- 
plications from  the  State  pending  before 
him;  and 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  or  activity 
described  in  sectimi  70S  Involves  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  the  total  educational  re- 
sources, both  public  and  private,  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served. 

(d)(1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not 
give  less  favorable  consideration  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  local  education  agency  (in- 
cluding an  agency  currently  classified  as 
legally  desegregated  by  the  Secretary)  which 
has  TOlnntarlly  adopted  a  plan  qualified  for 
assistance  under  this  title  (due  only  to  the 
▼Muntary  nature  of  the  action)  than  to  the 
i4>pllcatlon  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  has  been  legally  required  to  adopt  such 
a  plan. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  any  ap- 
plication for  funds  submitted  by  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  without  first  notifying  the 
local  educational  agency  of  the  spedfle  rea- 
sons for  his  dlsapiMY>ral  and  without  aiford- 
ing  the  agency  an  appropriate  on»ortnntty 
to  modify  its  application. 

(e)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may,  from 
time  to  time,  set  dates  by  which  i^>plications 
shall  be  filed. 

(f )  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a  com- 
bination of  local  educational  agencies  for 
Jointly  carrying  out  a  program  or  project  un- 
der this  title,  at  lesist  one  such  agency  shall 
be  a  local  educational  agency  described  in 
section  706(a)  or  section  708  (a)  or  (c)  and 
any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  Joining  in 
such  application  may  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister such  program  or  project. 

(g)  No  State  shaQ  reduce  the  amount  of 
State  aid  with  respect  to  the  pnxvlslon  of 
free  public  education  in  any  school  district 


ctf  any  local  educational  agency  within  such 
State  because  of  assistance  made  or  to  be 
made  available  to  such  agency  under  this 
title. 

EOnCATIONAL    TELEVISION 

Sec.  711.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  704(b)(2)(B)  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  tills  section  sliall  be  available 
for  grants  and  contracts  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  to,  or 
contracts  with,  not  more  than  ten  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  with  the  capability  of  provid- 
ing expertise  in  the  development  of  television 
programing,  in  sufficient  number  to  assure  di- 
versity, to  pay  the  cost  of  development  and 
production  of  integrated  children's  television 
programs  of  cognitive  and  effective  educa- 
tional value. 

(2)  Television  programs  developed  in 
whole  or  In  part  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  reasonably 
available  for  transmission,  free  of  charge,  and 
shall  not  be  transmitted  uiKler  commercial 
^onsorship. 

(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may  approve 
an  application  under  this  section  only  If  he 
determines  that  the  i4)pllcant^ 

(A)  will  employ  members  of  minority 
groups  in  responsible  positions  in  develop- 
ment, production,  and  administrative  staffs: 

(B)  will  use  modern  television  techniques 
of  research  and  production;  and 

(C)  has  adopted  effective  procedures  for 
evaluating  education  and  other  change 
achieved  by  children  viewing  the  program. 

PATMENTS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  XJp<m  his  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  the 
I4>plicable  apportionment  (Including  any  ap- 
plicable reapportionment)  available  there- 
for the  amount  fixed  for  such  application. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
the  applicant  such  reserved  amount,  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  or  reimbursement,  and  in 
such  installments  consistent  with  estab- 
li^ed  practice,  as  he  may  determine. 

(c)  (1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  is  prohibited  by  law  frc»n  providing  for 
the  participation  of  children  and  staff  en- 
rcriled  or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  as  required 
by  paragraph  (12)  of  section  710(a),  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  may  waive  such  require- 
ment with  respect  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  such  State  and,  upon  the  approval 
of  an  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  within  sucta  State,  shall  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  services  to  such  children  en- 
rolled in,  or  teachers  or  other  educational 
stAff  of,  any  nonprofit  private  elementary  or 
secondary  school  located  within  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  if  the  participation 
of  such  children  and  staff  would  assist  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in 
section  702(b)  or  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion under  section  708(c)  would  assist  In 
meeting  the  needs  described  in  titat  snbsee- 
tion.  The  services  to  be  provided  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  compa- 
rable to  the  services  to  be  provided  by  such 
local  educational  agency  under  such  appli- 
cation. The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  arrangements  from  such  State's 
allotment  or.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
under  section  708(c),  from  the  funds  re- 
served under  section  704(b)(2)(A).  or  in 
case  of  an  application  under  section  70S(a) , 
from  the  sums  avallalile  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  under  section  704(b)(2)  for  the 
purpose  of  that  subsection. 

(2)  In  determining  the  amoimt  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  number 
of  children  and  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional staff  who,  except  for  provisions  of 
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Slate  law,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pnnicipate  in  the  program  carried  out  under 
tliis  title  by  such  local  educational  agency. 

1 3)  If  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines 
i!in.t  a  local  educational  agency  has  substan- 
tially failed  to  provide  for  the  participation 
on  nn  equitable  basis  of  children  and  staff 
rnrolled  or  employed  in  private  nonprofit 
rlementary  and  secondary  schools  as  re- 
qviireU  by  paragraph  (12)  of  section  710(a) 
he  Khali  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services 
to  children  enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or  other 
educational  staff  of,  the  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or  schools 
located  within  the  school  district  of  such 
local  educational  agency,  which  services 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be 
Identical  with  the  services  which  would  have 
been  provided  such  children  or  staff  had  the 
local  educational  agency  carried  out  such 
assurance.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  such  services  from  the  grant 
to  such  local  educational  agency  and  shall 
have  the  authority  for  this  purpose  of  re- 
covering from  such  agency  any  funds  paid 
to  it  \mder  such  grant. 

(d)  After  making  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  title,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  of  the  name  of  the  approved  appli- 
cant and  of  the  amount  approved. 

EVALUATIONS 

Sec.  713.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  reserve  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this  title, 
and  reserved  pursuant  to  section  704(b)  (3), 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Prom  such  reservation,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to, 
»nd  contracts  with.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education  and 
private  organizations,  institutions,  and 
agencies,  including  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  710(a)(2)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  specific  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  title. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  714.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
make  periodic  detailed  reports  concerning 
bis  activities  in  comiection  with  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title  and  the  program  car- 
ried out  with  appropriations  under  the  para- 
graph headed  "Emergency  School  Assist- 
ance" in  the  Office  of  Education  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1971  (Public  Law  91-380) ,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title  in  achieving  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  stated  in  section  702(b). 
Such  reports  shall  contaUi  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title,  and  shall  include  application  forms, 
regulations,  program  guides,  and  guidelines 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  first  report  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title.  Subsequent  reports 
shall  be  submitted  no  less  often  than  two 
times  annually. 

JOINT  FUNDING 

Sec  715.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescril>ed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
under  this  title,  and  by  one  or  more  other 
Federal  agencies  for  any  project  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under  this  title, 
any  one  of  such  Federal  agencies  may  be 
designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  any  such 
agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  regula- 
tions) which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  sim- 
ilar requirements  of  th«  administering 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency 
does  <.;ot  Impose.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 


be  construed  to  authorize  ( 1 )  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  for  any 
purpose  not  authorized  herein,  (2)  a  variance 
of  any  reservation  or  apportionment  under 
section  704  or  705,  or  (3)  waiver  of  any  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  sections  706  through 
711. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  716.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members,  at  least  one-half  of  whom 
shall  be  respresentative  of  minority  groups, 
appointed  by  the  President,  which  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  operation  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  regulations  and  the  development  of 
criteria  for  the  approval  of  applications; 

(2)  review  the  operation  of  the  program 
(A)  with  respect  to  its  effectiveness  in 
achieving  its  purpose  as  stated  in  section 
702(b),  and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary's  conduct  in  the  administration 
of  the  program; 

(3)  meet  not  less  than  four  times  in  the 
period  during  which  the  program  is  author- 
ized, and  submit  through  the  Secretary,  to 
the  Congress  at  least  two  interim  reports, 
which  reports  shall  include  a  statement  of  its 
activities  and  of  any  recommendations  it  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram; and 

(4)  not  lat«r  than  December  1,  1973,  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  final  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shaU  submit 
an  estimate  in  the  same  manner  provided 
under  section  400(c)  and  part  D  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  to  the  Congress 
for  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
Council  created  by  subsection  (a)  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  717.  (a)  The  provisions  of  parts  C 
and  D  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  program  of  Federal 
assistance  authorized  under  this  title  as  if 
such  program  were  an  applicable  program 
under  such  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  have 
the  authority  vested  In  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  by  such  parts  with  respect  to 
such  program. 

(b)  Section  422  of  such  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act;"  aft«r  "the  Inter- 
national Edticatlon  Act  of  1966;". 

ATTORNEY  FEES 

Sec.  718.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  against  a 
local  educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any 
agency  thereof),  or  the  United  States  (or 
any  agency  thereof),  for  faUure  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  title  or  for  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  violation  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  they  pertain  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  the  court, 
in  its  discretion,  upon  a  finding  that  the 
proceedings  were  necessary  to  bring  about 
compliance,  may  allow  the  prevailing  party, 
other  than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 

NZIGHBORHOOD   SCHOOLS 

Sec.  719.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  any  local  educational 
agency  which  assigns  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas 
drawn  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  adopt  any  other  method  of  student  as- 
signment. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  720.  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  the 
following  definitions  shall  apply  to  the  terms 
iised  in  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 


the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "current  expenditures  per 
pupil"  for  a  local  educational  agency  means 

(I)  the  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion. Including  exi>enditures  tor  administra- 
tion, instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed 
charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  defi- 
cits for  food  services  and  student  body  ac- 
tivities, but  not  including  expenditures  fc* 
community  services,  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service,  or  any  expenditure  made  from  funds 
granted  under  such  Federal  program  of  as- 
sistance as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  di- 
vided by  (2)  the  number  of  children  in 
average  dally  attendance  to  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  computation  is 
made. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services,  such  as  instructional  equipment  and 
necessary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and 
audiovisual  instructional  materials,  and 
other  related  material. 

(6)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  Stat*  which — 

(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  in- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate; 

(B)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school; 

(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree;  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  en- 
gineering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  or  knowledge; 

(D)  Is  a  pttbllc  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution; and 

(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  section  706(a)(2) 
and  section  709(a)(1)  the  term  "Integrated 
school"  means  a  school  with  an  enrollment  in 
which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren is  from  educationally  advantaged 
backgrounds,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
minority  group  children  Is  at  least  60  per 
centum  of  the  proportion  of  minority  group 
children  enrolled  in  all  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  which  has 
a  faculty  and  administrative  staff  with  sub- 
stantial representation  of  minority  group 
persons. 

(7)  For  the  purpose  of  section  706(a)  (3), 
the  term  "integrated  school"  means  a  school 
with  (1)  an  enrollment  in  which  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  children  is  from  edu- 
cationally advantaged  backgrounds,  and  in 
which  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines 
that  the  number  of  nonmlnority  group  chil- 
dren constitutes  that  proportion  of  the  en- 
rollment which  will  achieve  stability,  in  no 
event  more  than  65  per  centum  thereof,  and 

(II)  a  facility  which  is  representative  of  the 
minority  group  and  nonmlnority  group 
population  of  the  larger  community  in  which 
it  is  located,  or,  whenever  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  local  educational 
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agency  concOTnad  Is  attempting  to  increase 
the  pcoporttons  of  minority  group  teachen. 
supenrlson,  and  admlnlstratote  In  Its  em- 
ploy, a  facolty  which  Is  representative  of  the 
mixMirity  group  and  ncmmliiorlty  gnmp  fac- 
lUty  employed  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

(8)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  ediication  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  puWic  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  ot  a 
State,  or  a  federally  recogiUzed  Indian  reser- 
vation, or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts, or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schocds,  or  a  com- 
bination of  local  educational  agencies;  and 
Includea  any  other  public  institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and  di- 
rection of  a  puWic  elementary  or  secondary 
school  and  where  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trc*  and  direction  of  the  activities  in  stich 
schools  which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this 
title  is  vested  In  an  agency  subordinate  to 
such  a  board  or  other  authority,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  may  consider  such  subordinate 
agency  as  a  local  educational  agency  for  piu-- 
pose  of  this  title. 

(9)  (A)  The  term  "minority  group"  refers 
to  (i)  persons  who  are  Negro,  American  In- 
dian, Spanish-surnamed  American,  Portu- 
guese, Oriental,  Alaskan  natives,  and  Ha- 
waiian natives  and  (11)  (except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  705) ,  as  determined  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  persons  who  are  from  en- 
vironments In  which  a  dominant  language  is 
other  than  English  and  who,  as  a  result  of 
language  barriers  and  cultural  differences, 
do  not  have  an  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  (B)  the  term  "Spanish-surnamed 
American"  Includes  persons  of  Mexican, 
Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or 
ancestry. 

(10)  The  terms  "minority  group  Isolated 
school"  and  "minority  group  Isolation"  In 
reference  to  a  school  mean  a  school  and  con- 
dition, respectively,  in  which  minority  group 
children  constitute  more  than  50  per  cerktum 
of  the  enrollment  of  a  school. 

(11)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

(12)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  <»  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary educatk>n,  as  determined  under  State 
law,  exc^>t  that  it  does  not  include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(13)  The  term  "Standard  Metrci;>olitan 
Statistical  Area"  means  the  area  in  and 
around  a  city  at  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
or  mora  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  ^lanage- 
ment  and  Budget. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  and 
for  purposes  of  section  708(a),  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virghi 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  to  be  States. 

(15)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  ottcer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  sclMols.  or,  it  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Oovemor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

TITLB  Vm— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  ASSIGNMENT  OR 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  STUDENTS 

pROHiarnoir  AOAiMsr  assignmsnt  oa  trans- 
poaTATXOM  or  students  to  ovebcome  kacux. 

IMBMbUICS 

Sw:.  Ml.  No  proivlBion  of  this  Act  ahaU  ba 
constnied  to  require  the  assignment  or  trana- 


portatlon  of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 

OTesoomB  racial  imbalance. 

PKOHmmoN    AGAuranr   vam   or   APFaopRUTae 
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Sxc.  aoa(a).  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  applicable  pro- 
gram may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  In  order 
to  overctxne  racial  Imbalance  in  any  school 
or  school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  for  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system,  except  on  the 
express  written  voluntary  request  of  appro- 
priate local  school  officials.  No  such  funds 
shall  be  made  available  for  tranq>ortation 
when  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great 
as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  chUdren  or  sig- 
nificantly Impinge  on  the  educational  process 
of  such  children,  or  where  the  educational 
opportunities  available  at  the  school  to  which 
It  is  pr(^K>8ed  that  any  such  student  be 
tranqxMrted  will  be  substantially  inferior  to 
those  importunities  offered  at  the  school  to 
which  such  student  would  otherwise  be  as- 
signed under  a  nondiscriminatory  system  of 
school  assignments  based  on  geographic 
zones  established  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

(b)  No  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (including  the  Office  of  Education),  the 
Department  of  Justice,  cht  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall,  by  rule,  regulation,  order,  guide- 
line, or  otherwiee,  (1)  urge,  persuade,  induce, 
or  require  any  local  education  agency,  or  any 
private  ncmprofit  agency.  Institution,  or  or- 
ganization to  use  any  funds  derived  from 
any  State  or  local  sources  for  any  purpose, 
unless  constitutionally  required,  for  which 
Federal  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  any 
applicable  program  may  not  be  used,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  or  (2)  condition  the 
receipt  of  Federal  funds  under  any  Federal 
program  upon  any  action  by  any  State  or 
local  public  Officer  or  employee  which  would 
be  prohibited  by  clause  ( 1 )  on  the  part  of  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee.  No  officer,  agent, 
or  en\ployee  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (Including  the  Of-  . 
flee  of  Education)  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall  urge,  persuade.  Induce,  or  re- 
quire any  local  education  agency  to  under- 
take transportattoa  of  any  student  where  the 
time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk 
the  health  of  the  child  or  significantly  Im- 
pinge on  his  or  her  educational  process;  or 
where  the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able at  the  school  to  which  it  is  proposed 
that  such  student  be  transported  will  be  sub- 
stantially Inferior  to  those  offered  at  the 
school  to  which  such  student  would  other- 
wise be  assigned  under  a  nondiscriminatory 
system  of  school  assignments  based  on  geo- 
graphic zones  established  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(c)  An  applicable  program  means  a  pro- 
gram to  which  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  applies. 

PROVISION    RBLATINC    TO    COURT   APPEALS 

Sec  803.  NotwltbstaiMiing  any  other  law  or 
provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  order  on 
the  part  of  any  United  States  district  court 
which  requires  the  transfer  or  transportation 
of  any  student  or  stitdents  from  any  school 
attendance  area  prescribed  by  competent 
State  or  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
achieving  a  balance  among  students  with  re- 
spect to  race,  sex,  religion,  or  socioeconomic 
stattis,  tlie  effectiveness  of  such  order  shall 
t>e  postponed  until  all  appeals  In  connection 
with  such  order  have  been  exhausted  or.  In 
the  event  no  opptAlt  are  taken,  until  the 
Ume  for  such  appeals  has  expired.  This  sec- 
tion shall  expire  at  midnight  on  January  1, 
1974. 


PROVISION   AXTTHOBIZING   INTER\'XNTION    IN 
COURT   OSaERS 

Sec.  804.  A  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child, 
or  parents  or  guardians  of  children  similarly 
situated,  tranq>orted  to  a  public  school  In 
accordance  with  a  court  order,  may  seek  to 
reopen  or  Intervene  In  the  further  Imple- 
mentatlon  of  such  court  order,  currently  la 
effect.  If  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so 
great  as  to  risk  the  health  ol  the  student  or 
significantly  Impinge  on  his  or  her  educa- 
tional process. 

PROVISION  REQUIRING  THAT  RXTLES  OF  EVIOENCC 
BX   UNIFORM 

Sec.  805.  The  rules  of  evidence  required  to 
prove  that  State  or  local  authorities  are  prac- 
ticing racial  discrimination  in  assigning  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISO  OF  SECTION  407  (a)  OF 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  10e4  TO  TMX  ENTIRE 
UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  806.  The  proviso  of  section  407(a)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  providing  In  sub- 
stance that  no  court  or  official  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  empowered  to  issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  ot 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  another 
or  one  school  district  to  another  in  order  to 
achieve  stich  racial  balance,  or  otlierwlse  en- 
large the  existing  power  of  the  court  to  Insure 
compliance  with  constitutional  standards 
shall  api>ly  to  all  pubUc  school  pupils  and  to 
every  public  school  system,  public  school  and 
public  school  board,  as  defined  by  title  IV 
under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  and 
at  all  times  in  every  State,  district,  territory. 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  regrardless  of  whether  the  residence  of 
such  public  school  pupUs  or  the  principal 
offices  of  such  public  school  system,  public 
school  or  public  school  board  is  sittiated  In 
the  northern,  eastern,  western,  or  southern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  IX— PROHIBITION  OF  SEX 
DISCRIBIINATION 

sex    DISCRrMTN.\TION    PROHIBITED 

Sec.  901.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex.  be  excluded 
from  participation  in.  be  denied  the  )>ene- 
fits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  wi- 
der any  education  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance,  except 
that: 

(1)  In  regard  to  admissions  to  education- 
al institutions  this  section  shall  apply  only 
to  institutions  of  vocational  education,  pro- 
fessional education,  and  graduate  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  to  public  institutions  of  un- 
dergraduate higher  education; 

(2)  in  regard  to  admissions  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  this  section  shall  not 
apply  (A)  for  one  year  fn>m  the  date  ot  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  nor  for  six  years  after 
such  date  in  the  case  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution which  has  begun  the  process  of 
cliangiug  from  being  an  institution  which 
admits  only  students  of  one  sex  to  being  an 
institution  which  admits  students  of  both 
sexes,  but  only  if  It  is  carrj-lng  out  a  plan 
for  such  a  change  w-hich  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  or  ^B)  for  seven 
years  from  the  date  an  educational  institu- 
tion begins  the  process  of  changing  from  be- 
ing an  institution  which  admits  only  stu- 
dents of  only  one  sex  to  being  an  institution 
which  admits  students  of  both  sexes,  but 
only  if  It  is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  such  a 
change  which  is  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  whichever  Is  the  later; 

(3)  this  section  shall  not  I4>ply  to  an  ed- 
ucational institution  which  Is  controlled  by 
a  religious  organization  If  the  application  of 
this  subsection  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  religious  tenets  of  such  organization; 

(4)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  ed- 
ucatkmal  Institution  whose  primary  ptir- 
pose  Is  the  training  of  individuals  for  tha 
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military  services  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
merchant  marine;  and 

(5)  in  regard  to  admissions  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  public  institution  of 
xmdergradiiate  higher  education  which  la 
an  institution  that  traditionally  and  con- 
tinually from  Its  establishment  has  had  a 
policy  of  admitting  only  students  of  one  sex. 

(b)  Nothing  coulaiued  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  interpreted  to  require 
any  educational  Institution  to  grant  prefer- 
ential or  disparate  treatment  to  the  members 
of  one  sex  on  account  of  an  imbalance  which 
may  exist  with  respect  to  the  total  number  or 
percentage  of  persons  of  that  sex  participat- 
ing In  or  receiving  the  benefits  of  any  fed- 
erally supported  program  or  activity,  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  of  percentage 
of  persons  of  that  sex  in  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area:  Provided,  That 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  consideration  in  any  hearing  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title  of  statistical  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  such  an  imbal- 
ance exists  with  respect  to  the  participation 
In,  or  receipt  of  the  benefits  of.  any  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  by  the  members  of  one  sex. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title  an  educa- 
tional institution  means  any  public  or  pri- 
vate preschool,  elementary,  or  secondary 
school,  or  any  institution  of  vocational,  pro- 
fessional, or  higher  education,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  an  educational  Institution 
composed  of  more  than  one  school,  college, 
or  department  which  are  administratively 
separate  units,  such  term  means  each  such 
school,  college,  or  department. 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.    903.   Each    Federal    department    and 
agency  which  is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral  flnancial   assistance   to   any   education 
program  or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or 
contract  other  than  a  contract  of  insurance 
or  guaranty,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  section  901  with 
respect  to  such  program  or  activity  by  issu- 
ing rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  general 
applicability  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  flnancial  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  is  taken.  No 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  become 
effective  unless  and  until  approved  by  the 
President.  Compliance  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  ef- 
fected   (1)    by    the    termination    of   or   re- 
fiisal  to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  un- 
der such  program  or  activity  to  any  recipient 
as  to  whom  there  has  been  an  express  find- 
ing on  the  record,  after  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, of  a  failure  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ment, but  such  termination  or  refusal  shall 
be  limited  to  the  particular  political  entity. 
or  part  thereof,  or  other  recipient  as  to  whom 
such  a  finding  has  been  made,  and  shall  be 
limited  in  its  effect  to  the  particular  pro- 
gram, or  part  thereof,  in  which  such  non- 
compliance has  been  so  found,  or  (2)  by  any 
other  means   authorized  by  law:    Provided, 
however.  That  no  such  action  shall  be  taken 
until  the  department  or  agency  concerned 
has  advised  the  appropriate  person  or  per- 
sons of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement and  has  determined  that  compli- 
ance cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary  means. 
In  the  case  of  any   action  terminating,  or 
refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assistance  be- 
cause of  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment imposed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and   Senate    having   legislative    Jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  Involved  a  full 
^Titten  report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grovmds  for  such  action.  No  such  action  shall 
become    effective    until    thirty    days    have 
elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such  report. 

jVDiciAi.  review 
Sec.  903.  Any  department  or  agency  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  section  1002  shall  be 


subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action 
taken  by  such  department  or  agency  on 
other  grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not  oth- 
erwise subject  to  Judicial  review,  terminating 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  financial 
assistance  upon  a  finding  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  Imposed  pursuant 
to  section  902,  t>ny  person  aggrieved  (In- 
cluding any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  any  agency  of  either)  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  such  action  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  such  action  shall  not  be  deemed 
committed  to  unreviewable  agency  discre- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  section  701  of 
that  title. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST   OISCRIMINAIION    AGAINST 
THE    BLIND 

Sec.  904.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  blindness  <»  severely 
impaired  vision,  be  denied  admission  In  any 
course  of  study  by  a  recipient  of  Federal 
flnancial  assistance  for  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  such  institution  to 
provide  any  special  services  to  such  person 
because  of  his  blindness  or  vi'-uml  Impair- 
ment. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER   LAWS 

Sec.  905.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  add  to 
or  detract  from  any  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  any  program  or  activity  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  ex- 
tended by  way  of  a  contract  of  insurance  or 
guaranty. 

AMENDMENTS    TO  'OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  906.  (a)  Sections  401(b),  407(a)(2), 
410,  and  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000c(b).  2000c-e(a) (2),  2000C-9, 
and  2000h-2)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
the  word  "sex"  after  the  word  "religion". 

(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(a))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "the 
provisions  of  section  6"  the  following:  "(ex- 
cept section  e(d)  In  the  case  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection)". 

(2)   Paragraph  (1)   of  subsection  3(r)   of 


such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  203(r)(l))  Is  amended 
be  deleting  "an  elementary  or  secondary 
school"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  pre- 
school, elementary  or  secondary  school". 

(3)  Section  3(8)  (4)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
203(s)(4))  is  amended  by  deleting  "an 
elementary  or  secondary  school"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "a  preschool,  elementarj' 
or  secondary  school". 

INTERPRETATION    WITH    RESPECT   TO    LIVING 
FACIUnES 

Sec.  907.  Nothwithstandlng  anything  to  the 
contrary  contained  in  this  title,  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  educational  Institution  receiving  funds 
under  this  Act,  from  maintaining  separate 
living  facilities  for  the  different  sexes. 

TITLE  X— ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ASSI5TANCE     TO     INSTITUTIONS    OP     HIGHER 
EDCCATION 

Sec.   1001.    (a)    Part  A  of  Title  IV  of  the 

Higher  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 

pctft: 

"Subpart  5 — Assistance  to  Institutions  of 

Higher  Education 

•'PAYMENT    TO    INSTITUTIONS    OF    HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

"Sec.  419.  (a)  Each  Institution  of  higher 
education  shall  be  entitled  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  a  cost-of-education  payment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  amoimt  of  the  cost-of-edu- 
cation payment  to  which  an  Institution  shall 
be  entitled  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be,  subject  to  subsection  (d),  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
plus  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)(B). 

"(2)  (A)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  to  which  an  institu- 
tion Is  entitled  under  this  subparagraph  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  under- 
graduate students  who  are  in  attend&nce  at 
the  institution  and  the  number  of  students 
who  are  also  recipients  of  basic  grants  under 
subpart  1,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 


"If  the  total  number  of  students  In  attend-     The  amoimt  of  the  grant  Is — 
ance  is — 

Not  over   1,000 $500  for  each  recipient. 

Over  1,000  but  not  over  2,500 $600  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400  for 

each  recipient  in  excess  of  100. 
Over  2.500  but  not  over  5,000 $500  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400  for 

each  of   150  recipients  in  excess  of  100; 

plus  $300  for  each  recipient  in  excess  of 

250. 
Over  5,000  but  not  over  10.000 $500  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400  for 

each  of  150  recipients  In  excess  of  100; 

plus  $300  for  each  of  250  recipients  in 

excess  of  250;  plus  $200  for  each  recipient 

in  excess  of  600. 
Over    10,000 , $500  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400 

for  each  of  ISO  recipients  in  excess  of  100; 

plus  $300  for  each  of  250  recipients  in 

excess  of  500;  plus  $100  for  each  recipient 

In  excess  of  1,000. 


"(11)  In  any  case  where  a  recipient  of  a 
basic  grant  under  subpart  I  attends  an  In- 
stitution receiving  a  cost-of-education  pay- 
ment under  this  subpart  on  less  than  a  full- 
time  basis,  the  amount  determined  under 
this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  that 
student  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  tlie 
degree  to  which  that  student  is  not  attending 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

"(ill)  If  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal 
year  the  funds  available  for  making  paj-ments 
on  the  basis  of  entitlements  established 
under  this  subparagraph  are  insufficient  to 
satisfy  fully  all  such  entitlements,  the 
amount  paid  with  respect  to  each  such  en- 
titlement shall  be  ratably  reduced.  When  ad- 
ditional funds  become  available  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  amount  of  payment  from  such  ad- 
ditional funds  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 


degree  to  which  each  such  entitlement  is  un- 
satisfied by  the  payments  made  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  division. 

"(B)  (i)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
with  respect  to  each  institution  an  amount 
equal  to  the  appropriate  per  centum  (spe- 
cified on  the  table  below)  of  the  aggregate 
of— 

"(I)  siipplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants  under  subpart  2; 

"(II)  work -study  payments  under  part  C: 
and 

"  (III)  loans  to  students  under  part  E; 
made  for  such  year  to  students  who  are  in 
attendance  at  such  institution.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  determine  such  amounts  on  the 
basis  of  percenUges  of  such  aggregate,  and 
the  number  of  students  In  attendance  at 
institutions  during  the  most  recent  academic 
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year  ending  prior  to  such  fiscal  year,  In  ac-  "(C)   10  per  centum  shall  be  ayallable  for  such  manner.  In  such  form,  and  containing 

cordance  with  the  following  table:  making  payments  on  the  basis  of  entitle-  such  information  as  the  Commissioner  de- 

"If  the  number  of  students   The  percentage  ments  established  under  part  P  of  title  IX.  termines  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 

In  attendance  at  the           of  such  ag-  "(3)  ^°  payments  on  the  basis  of  entitle-  tions  under  this  title,  and  shall — 

Institution  is gregate  ments  established  under  paragraph   (2)  (A)         "(A)   meet  the  requirements  set  forth  la 

shall  be o'  subsection  (a)  may  be  made  during  any  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  419  (c)   (1); 

Not  over  1,000 50  per  centum,  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriations  for         "(B)  set  forth  such  plans,  policies,  assxir- 

Over  1,000  but  not  over  making   grants   under  subpart    1    does    not  ances,  and  procedures  as  will  insure  that  the 

3_000- 46  per  centtun.  equal   at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  ap-  applicant   will   make   an   adequate  effort — 

Over  3,000  but  not  over  propriation  necessary  for  satisfying  the  total         "(1)  to  maintain  a  full-time  office  of  vet- 

10,000 42  per  centum,  of  all  entitlements  established  under  such  erans'   affairs   which   has  responsibility   for 

Over  10  000                     I       38  per  centum,  subpart.  In  no  event  shall,  during  any  fiscal  veterans'  outreach,  recruitment,  and  special 

..,..v    T,  .4  .ZiVmi".rr^^  ^t  »,.„  a^^oi  year,  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  to  wwch  education  programs,  including  the  provision 

^"iv,",**"^^      n^h^f^  ^ov.Jc^^  this  paragraph  applies  exceed  that  percent-  of    educational,    vocational,    and    personal 

year   the  ^"'»<\*^»"«*1«  f°'^^'^^'"8   Pay-  ^j  ^^ ^^^^  entitlements  established  un-  counseling  for  veterans, 

f?l"^  """hI^  t^t.,hLr^lri^^  »^  ^^,f'  <ler  such  paragraph  (2)  (A)  which  equals  the         "(U)  to  carry  out  programs  designed  to  pre- 

lished  under  this  subparagraph  are  ii^uf-  ^^^^^^  ^f^^tbe  total  entitlements  estab-  pare   educationally   disadvantaged   veterans 

ficient  to  satisfy  fuUyallsuch  entitlements,  >^^^^  ^^^^  ^^         ^   ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  satisfied  for  postsecondary  education  (I)   under  sub- 

the  amount  p^d  J^^h  respect  to  each  such  appropriations  for  such  purpose  for  that  chapter  V  of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 

entitlement  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  When  gscal  year.  States  Code,  and  (11)   in  the  case  of  any  in- 

additional  funds  become  available  for  such  _J^                         ,««™„rT,n«   P*v«r»xs  stitution  located  near  a  military  installation, 

purpose,  the  amount  of  payment  from  such  "veterans    cost-of-instruction    payments         ^      subchanter  VI  of  such  chanter  34 

additional  funds  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  to  institutions  of  higher  education  "  .- am  ^  mi!^  out  active  outreach,  recruit- 

degree  to  which  each  such  entitlement  is  un-  ■sec.  420.  (a)  (1)  During  the  period  begin-  m^  g^^^ counseling  activities  through  the  use 

satisfied  by  the  payments  made  under  the  ning  July  1,  1972  and  ending  June  30.  1975,  of  funds  avaUable  under  federally  assisted 

first  sentence  of  this  division.  each  institution  of  higher  education  shall  be  work-study  programs  and 

"(3)  (A)  In  determining  the  number  of  entitled  to  a  payment  under,  and  In  accord-  ../jy)  ^^  c^rry  out  an  active  tutorial  asslst- 
students  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  ance  with,  this  section  during  any  fiscal  ance  program  (including  dissemination  of 
higher  education  under  this  subsection,  the  year,  if  the  number  of  persons  who  are  information  regarding  such  program)  in  or- 
Ctommissioner  shall  compute  the  full-time  veterans  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  ^gj,  ^q  make  maximum  use  of  the  benefits 
equivalent  of  part-time  students.  under  chapter  31  of  title  38.  United  States  available  under  section  1692  of  such  title  38. 
"(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  a  sepa-  code,  or  veterans  receiving  educational  as-  except  that  an  Institution  with  less  than 
rate  determination  of  the  number  of  students  slstance  under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  2  500  students  in  attendance  (I)  which  the 
in  attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  who  are  in  attendance  as  undergraduate  stu-  commissioner  determines,  in  accordance 
education  and  the  number  of  recipients  of  dents  at  such  institution  during  any  aca-  ^^^  regulations  Jointly  prescribed  by  the 
basic  grants  at  any  such  institution  at  each  demic  year,  equals  at  least  110  per  centuip  commissioner  and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
branch  or  separate  campus  of  that  institu-  of  the  number  of  such  recipients  who  were  erans'  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
tion  located  In  a  different  community  from  in  attendance  at  such  institution  during  the  'Administrator')  cannot  feasibly  itself  carry 
the  principal  campus  of  the  institution  pur-  preceding  academic  year.  out  any  or  all  of  the  programs  set  forth  in 
suant  to  criteria  established  by  him.  ■•(2)  During  the  period  specified  In  para-  subclauses  (1)  through  (Iv)  of  this  clause, 
"(c)(1)  An  institution  of  higher  educa-  graph  (1),  each  institution  which  has  quail-  ^ay  carry  out  such  program  or  programs 
tlon  may  receive  a  cost-of-education  pay-  fled  for  a  payment  under  this  section  for  any  through  a  consortium  agreement  with  one  or 
ment  in  accordance  with  this  section  only  year  shall  be  entitled  during  the  succeeding  more  other  institutions  of  higher  education, 
upon  application  therefor.  An  application  un-  year,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  to  a  and  (II)  shall  be  required  to  carry  out  such 
der  thU  secUon  shall  be  submitted  at  such  pajTnent  under  and  in  accordance  with  this  programs  only  to  the  extent  that"  the  Com- 
time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  contain-  section,  if  the  number  of  persons  referred  to  mlssloner  determines,  in  accordance  with 
ing  such  information  as  the  Commissioner  in  such  paragraph  (1)  equals  at  least  the  regulations  Jointly  prescribed  by  the  Commls- 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func-  number  of  such  persons  who  were  in  attend-  gloner  and  the  Administrator,  is  appropriate 
tions  under  this  title,  and  shall—  ance  at  such  Institution  during  the  preced-  in  terms  of  the  number  of  veterans  in  attend- 

••(A)  set  forth  such  policies,  assurances,  ing  academic  year.  Each  Uistltution  which  is  ance  at  such  institution.  The  adequacy  of. 
and  procedures  as  will  insure  that—  entitled  to  a  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  by  efforts  to  meeet  the  requirements  of  clause 
"(i)  the  funds  received  by  the  institution  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  (gj  m  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  deter- 
under  this  section  will  be  used  solely  to  de-  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  any  such  year  mined  by  the  Commissioner,  based  upon  the 
fray  instructional  expenses  in  academically  succeeding  the  year  for  which  it  is  so  en-  recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  in  ac- 
related  programs  of  the  ^plicant;  titled,  to  have  been  entitled  to  a  payment  cordance  with  criteria  established  in  regula- 
"(11)  the  funds  received  by  the  institution  under  paragraph  (1)  during  the  preceding  tions  Jointly  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  will  not  be  used  for  a  fiscal  year.  and  the  Administrator. 

school  or  department  of  divinity  or  for  any  "(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  "(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
religious  worship  or  sectarian  activity;  which  any  Institution  shall  be  entitled  under  an  application  under  this  subsection  unless 
"(Ul)  the  applicant  will  expend,  diu-lng  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be —  he  determines  that  the  applicant  will  Imple- 
the  academic  year  for  which  a  payment  Is  "(A)  $300  for  each  person  who  is  a  veteran  ment  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  of  para- 
sought,  for  all  academically  related  programs  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  under  graph  ( 1 )  within  the  first  academic  year  dur- 
of  the  Institution,  an  amount  equal  to  at  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  or  ing  which  it  receives  a  payment  tuider  this 
least  the  average  amount  so  expended  during  a   veteran   receiving   educational    assistance  section. 

the  three  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  under  chapter  34  of  such  title  38,  and  who         -(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 

the  grant  is  sought;  and  is  in  attendance  at  such  Institution  as  an  institution  of  higher  education   which  has 

"(iv)  the    applicant    will    submit    to    the  undergraduate    student    during    such    year;  had  an  application  approved  under  subsec- 

Commlssloner  such  reports  as  the  Commls-  and  tion  (c)   the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled 

sioner  may  require  by  regulation;  and  "(B)   in  addition,  $150,  except  In  the  case  under   this   section.   Payments      \mder   this 

"(B)   contain  such  other  statement  of  pol-  of  persons  on  behalf  of  whom  the  Institution  subsection  shall  be  made  in  not  less  than 

Icles,  assurances,  and  procedures  as  the  Com-  has  received  a  payment  in  excess  of  $150  un-  three  Installments  during  each  academic  year 

mlssloner  may  require  by  regulation  in  order  der  section  419,  for  each  person  who  has  and  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  number  of 

to   protect    the    financial    Interests    of    the  been  the  recipient  of  educational  assistance  persons  on  behalf  of  whom  such  payment*! 

United  States.  under   subchapter    V   or   subchapter   VI    of  are  made  in  attendance  at  the  institution  at 

"(d)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  chapter  34  of  such  title  38,  and  who  is  in  at-  the  time  of  the  payment, 
each  institution  of  higher  education  for  each  tendance  at  such  Institution  as  an  under-  "(e)  No  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  amount  to  which  it  is  en-  graduate  student  during  such  year.  amount  of  payments  received  by  any  Institu- 
titled  under  this  section.  "(2)  In  any  case  where  a  person  on  be-  tion  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  in 
"(2)  Of  the  total  sums  appropriated  to  half  of  whom  a  payment  is  made  under  this  each  academic  year  shall  be  applied  by  such 
make  payments  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  section  attends  an  institution  on  less  than  institution  to  implement  the  requirement  of 
established  under  this  section  and  on  the  a  full-time  basis,  the  amount  of  the  pay-  subclause  (1)  of  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
basis  of  entitlements  established  under  part  ment  on  behalf  of  that  person  shall  be  re-  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and,  to  the 
F  of  title  IX —  duced  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  extent  that  such  50  per  centum  amount  is 
"(A)  45  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  that  person  is  not  attending  on  a  full-time  not  exhausted,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
making  payments  on  the  basis  of  entitle-  basis.  clauses  (11).  (HI),  and  (Iv)  of  such  clause, 
ments  established  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  "(c)(1)  An  institution  of  higher  education  except  that  the  Commissioner  may,  in  ac- 
of  subsection  (a) ;  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the  payment  of  cordance  with  criteria  established  in  regula- 
"(B)  45  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  which  it  is  entitled  under  this  section  only  tions  Jointly  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
making  payments  on  the  basis  of  entitle-  If  It  makes  application  therefor  to  the  Com-  with  the  Administrator,  waive  the  require- 
ments established  under  paragraph  (2)  (B)  mlssloner.  An  application  under  this  section  ment  of  this  subsection  to  the  extent  that 
of  subsection  (a) ;  and  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  or  times,  in  he  finds  that  such  institution  is  adequately 
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carrying  out  all  such  requirements  without 
the  necessity  for  such  application  of  such 
amount  of  the  payments  received  under  this 
subsection.". 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  F — General  Assistance  to  Graduate 
Schools 
"General  Assistance  Grants 
"Src.  081.  <a)  Each  insUtution  of  higher 
education  shall,  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1972  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  be  en- 
titled to  a  general  assistance  grant  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  'grant') 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  a  grant  to  which  an 
Institution  shall  be  entitled  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  $200  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  students  in  full-time  enrollment  (includ- 
ing the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  part-time 
enrollment  for  credit)  at  such  Institution 
who  are  piusuing  a  program  of  post-bac- 
calaureate study. 

"(c)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  grant 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  an  Institution  shall 
nuUce  application  therefor  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. Such  application  shall  be  submitted 
at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation. Such  application  shall  be  approved 
U  the  Commissioner  determines  that  it — 

"(1)  describes  general  educational  goals 
and  specific  objectives  of  the  graduate  pro- 
grams of  the  institution,  and  the  amount 
of  institutional  income  needed  to  meet  such 
goals  and  objectives: 

"(2)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that — 
"(A)    the   proceeds  of   the  grant   will   be 
used  for  programs  of  the  applicant  consistent 
with  such  goals  and  objectives, 

"(B)  current  operating  support  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  educationally  related 
graduate  programs  of  the  applicant  has  not 
been  reduced  In  anticipation  of  funds  to  be 
received  under  this  section,  and 

"(C)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  including 
a  sununary  report  describing  how  the  grant 
was  expended  and  an  evaluation  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness In  achieving  such  goals  and  ob- 
jectives; and 

"(3)  contains  such  provisions  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  by  regulation  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Commissioner  may  waive  the  require- 
ment set  forth  in  clause  (2)  (B)  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  If  he  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  regulation,  that  such  waiver  would 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  the  amount  for  which  it  is 
eligible  under  this  section. 

"(21  If,  during  any  period,  the  funds  avail- 
able for  making  payments  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  fully  the 
amounts  for  which  all  Institutions  are  eligi- 
ble under  this  section,  the  amounts  for 
which  all  applicants  are  eligible  shall  be  rata- 
bly reduced. 

"(e)  None  of  the  proceeds  from  a  grant 
may  be  used  to  support  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity  or  for  religious  worship  or 
sectarian  Instruction. 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  regarding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  assistance  under  this  section  in 
achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  In  encour- 
aging diversity  and  autonomy  among  such 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Com- 
missioner, in  such  report,  shall  include  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate  re- 
garding the  continuation,  modification,  or 
extension  of  assistance  under  this  section.". 
(c)(1)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation  Act  of   1963   Is   amended    (A)    by 


striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  section;  (B)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paxtL- 
graph  (*)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and  (C)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  providing  assistance  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education.". 

'(2)  Section  401  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  4"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "4  and  5". 

(3)  Section  491(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "For  the  piirposes 
of  this  title,"  the  following  "except  subpart 
5  of  part  A,". 

(d)  The  total  of  the  payments  made  under 
subpart  5  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965   (except  section  420) 
and  under  part  F  of  title  IX  of  such  Act 
may   not   exceed   $1,000,000,000   during   any 
fiscal  year. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Carl  D.  Pkkkins, 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
John  H.  Dent, 
Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
John  Braoemas, 
Llotd  Meeds, 
Joseph  M.  Oatdos, 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
OcDEN  Rem, 
John  N.  Erlenborn, 
John  Dellenback. 
Marvin  L.  Esch, 
William  A.  Steiger, 
Orval  Hansen, 
tlanagers  an  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
jENWtNGS  Randolph, 
Harrison  Williams, 
Thomas  P.  EAOfroN, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
J.  Olenn  Beall.  Jr., 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (creating  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation and  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion) ,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  874,  E'ghty- 
flrst  Congress,  and  related  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  was  a  substitute 
for  the  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  struck  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  inserted  a  new  text.  The 
conference  report  rectHnmends  a  substitute 
text  for  both  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  amendment.  Except  for  minor, 
technical,  and  clarifying  differences,  this 
statement  describes  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ferees in  resolving  differences  In  the  two 
amendments. 

Short  title. — ^The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1972".  The  House 
amendment  provided  that  it  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Higher  Education  Act  at  1971."  The 
conference  report  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Education  Amendments  of 
1972". 

General  provisions. — The  Senate  amend- 


ment contained  g«ieral  provisions  con- 
trolling the  amendments  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  as  follows:  definitions, 
the  redestgnatlon  of  cross  references,  and 
effective  date  provisions.  There  are  no  com- 
parable House  provisions.  The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  clarifying  the  effective 
date  of  amendments  contained  In  the  House 
amendment. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  ccmferees  that 
in  extending  expiring  provisions  of  existing 
law  there  is  no  intention  to  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  contingent  extension  provisions  in 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

BIGEOB  EDTTCATION 

Community  service  and  continuing 
education  programs 
Authorization  of  appropriations. — ^The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  for  fiscal  years  1972  through  1975; 
the  House  amendment  authorized  appropri- 
ations fOT  fiscal  years  1972  through  1976 
The  authorization  levels  are  as  follows: 

Scnala    House 

nxal  year: 

1972 160,000,000   Such  sums. 

1973 60,000,000  Do. 

1974 60,000,000  Do. 

1975 60,000,000  Do. 

1976 Do. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

Special  programs  and  projects  relating  to 
national  and  regional  problems. — ^The  Senate 
amendment  amended  title  I  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
to  reserve  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the  appro- 
priation for  grants  and  contracts  for  pay- 
ing up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  special  programs  and  projects  which 
are  designed  to  seek  solutions  to  national  and 
regional  problems  relating  to  urbanization, 
technological  and  social  changes,  and  en- 
vironmental pollution.  The  amount  reserved 
for  the  purposes  of  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts could  not  result  in  the  decrease  of 
any  State's  allotment  below  the  fiscal  year 
1972  level.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  except  that  It  does  not  refer  to 
national  and  regional  problems  relating  to 
urbanization. 

Metropolitan  area  programs. — The  Senate 
amendment  amended  title  I  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  institutions 
(and  combinations  thereof)  '«rtilch  are  lo- 
cated within,  or  adjacent  to.  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas  to  assist  them  in 
planning,  developing,  and  carrying  out  com- 
prehensive iffograms  designed  to  apply  their 
resources  to  the  problems  of  urban  commu- 
nities within  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas.  The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized $5,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  The*erm 
"Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area"  Is 
defined  as  "the  area  In  and  around  a  city  of 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  as  de- 
fined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget".  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Evaluation. — The  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired the  Commissioner  to  review  the  opera- 
tion of  title  I  and  to  report  his  findings  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  review  was  to  evaluate  ^jecific 
programs  and  projects  funded  under  title  I 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  with  »  view  toward 
ascertaining  which  of  them  show  the  greatest 
promise  and  the  greatest  return  lor  the  re- 
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sources  devoted  to  them.  The  Commissioner 
vi'as  to  make  reports  on  such  evaluations  by 
March  31,  1973,  and  March  31.  1975.  Such 
reports  shall  include  "(1)  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  and  of  specific 
programs  and  projects  assisted  through  pay- 
ments under  such  title,  (2)  a  description 
and  an  analysis  of  programs  and  projects 
which  are  determined  to  be  most  successful, 
and  (3)  reconmiendations  with  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams and  projects  can  be  expanded  and 
replicated".  Funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  402  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  review  of  title  I.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  report  adopts  the  Sen- 


ate amendment,  except  that  the  duty  of 
reviewing  and  reporting  Is  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education. 

College  library  programs 
Authorization  of  appropriations  for  parts 
A  and  B. — The  House  amendment  con- 
tinued the  approach  in  existing  law  of  hav- 
ing separate  authorizations  for  parts  A  (col- 
lege library  resources)  and  B  (research  and 
training)  of  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  whereas  the  Senate  amendment, 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1973  combines  the 
authorizations,  earmarking  70  per  centum  of 
the  appropriation  for  part  A  and  30  per 
centum  for  part  B.  The  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  the  respective  versions 
are  as  follows: 


Senate  Ho"se 

Flscftl  YCftr  * 

1972  ._! Pt.A  $90,000,000  "Such  sums",  plus  $5,000,000   for  research. 

Pt.B    38,000,000 

1973  „         130,000.000  "Such  sums",  plus  $10,000,000  for  research. 

1974 """""— I 130,000,000  "Such  sums",  plus  $20,000,000  for  research. 

1975  130,000,000  "Such  sums",  plus  $35,000,000  for  research. 

1976  I1"""""IIIIII "Such  sums";  plus  $40,000,000  for  research. 


The  conference  report  adopts  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment  In  combin- 
ing authorizations  and  earmarking  appro- 
priations for  parts  A  and  B.  The  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
conference  substitute  are  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  $18,000,000  are  author- 
ized for  part  A  and  $12,000,000  for  part  B. 

Program  authorization. — ^The  Senate 
amendment  altered  the  manner  In  which 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  II  are  authorized  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition  to 
the  combined  authorization  discussed  above, 
the  Senate  amendment  changed  existing  law 
in  the  following  respects: 

(a)  It  mandated  the  Commissioner  to  car- 
ry out  the  library  resource  training  and  re- 
search program,  whereas  under  existing  law 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
such  programs. 

(b)  Law  library  resources  were  specifically 
listed  as  among  the  library  resources  eligible 
for  support  under  part  A,  and  law  librarian- 
ship  was  specifically  mentioned  as  among  the 
tj-pes  of  research  and  training  programs  In 
librarlanshlp  eligible  under  part  B.  There 
were  no  comparable  House  provisions.  The 
House  recedes  on  these  provisions. 

Allocation  of  authorization. — Under  exist- 
ing law,  which  the  House  amendment  did  not 
change,  appropriations  for  part  A  are  divided 
as  follows : 

(a)  From  75  per  centum  of  the  appropria- 
tion, grants  of  up  to  $5,000  are  made  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  basic  grants 
under  section  202  and  grants  of  up  to  $10  per 
student  are  made  as  supplemental  grants 
under  section  203. 

(b)  From  25  per  centum  of  the  appropri- 
ation, 60  per  centum  thereof  is  available  for 
special  purpose  grants  under  section  204,  and 
the  remainder  is  to  be  used  for  supplemental 
grants  under  section  203. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  amoxint 
available  for  part  A  must  be  used  as  follows: 

(a)  first,  all  basic  grants  of  up  to  $5,000 
must  be  satisfied; 

(b)  then,  any  remainder  (except  for  the 
amount  reserved  for  special  purpose  grants) 
is  to  be  used  for  supplemental  grants;  and 

(c)  up  to  25  per  centum  may  be  reserved 
for  special  purpose  grants. 

The  House  recedes  on  these  matters. 

Eligible  participants  for  basic  grants. — ^The 
House  amendment  expanded  eligibility  for 
participation  In  the  basic  grant  program  to 
Include  "other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
library    institutions    whose    primary    func- 


tion Is  to  provide  library  and  information 
services  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
on  a  formal,  cooperative  basis".  There  was 
no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Eligible  participants  for  special  purpose 
grants. — The  House  amendment  expanded 
eligibility  for  participation  in  the  special 
purpose  grant  program  to  Include  "other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  library  Institu- 
tions whose  primary  function  Is  to  provide 
library  and  information  services  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  on  a  formal,  co- 
operative basis".  There  was  no  comparable 
Senate  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Allocation  of  library  training  and  research 
moneys. — Under  the  Senate  amendment,  of 
the  amount  made  available  under  the  one 
authorization  for  library  training  and  re- 
searcu,  662/3  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  training  and  33  Vi  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  research.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  a  separate  authorization  for 
training  and  a  separate  authorization  for 
research.  The  House  recedes. 

Allocation  of  library  training  funds. — The 
House  amendment  required  that  no  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  grants  made  for  train- 
ing and  librarlanshlp  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
fellowships  or  tralneeshlps.  There  was  no 
conyjarable  Senate  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Eligible  participants  in  part  B. — The  House 
amendment  expanded  eligibility  for  partici- 
pation In  the  library  traming  programs  to 
Include  "other  library  and  educational  or- 
ganizations or  agencies".  There  were  no  com- 
parable Senate  provisions.  The  conference 
agreement  contains  the  Hovise  provision  with 
an  amendment  which  ihnlts  the  expansion 
of  eligibility  only  to  library  organizations  or 
agencies.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
ferees that  this  expansion  of  authority  should 
only  be  used  to  allow  participation  of  institu- 
tions having  particular  experience  and  re- 
sources to  provide  such  services  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Maintenance  of  effort  requirement. — (a) 
Both  amendments  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner to  waive  the  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  for  the  basic  grant  program  In 
special  and  unusual  circumstances.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate amendment,  bxit  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, required  the  Commissioner  to  make 
his  determination  "In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations". The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  amendment,  deleted  existing  language 
using  fiscal  year  1965  as  an  optional  base 
period  for  determining  effort.  The  House  re- 
cedes on  both  of  these  points. 


(b)  The  Senate  amendment  further  revised 
the  basic  grant  authority  so  as  to  provide  In- 
stitutions with  a  basic  grant  entitlement 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  for  library 
resources  or  $5,000  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 
The  House  recedes. 

Maximum  amount  of  supplemental 
grants. — The  House  amendment  Increased 
the  maximum  amount  of  supplemental 
grants  from  the  existing  maximum  of  $10  to 
a  maximum  of  $20  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  Senate  amendment  Increased  the 
the  maximum  to  $15  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  1974  and  then  to  $20  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Authorization  for  part  C — Library  of  Con- 
gress acquisition  and  cataloging. — The  re- 
spective versions  authorized  appropriations 
as  follows : 


Senate 

House 

Fiscal  year: 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

$15,000,000 

15.000,000 

15,000,000 

$9. 000. 000 
9,000,000 
9.000.000 
9, 000. 000 

1976     

9.000.000 

The  appropriations  authorized  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  are  $9,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $15,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $9,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Program  administration. — Under  existing 
law,  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  enable  him  to  transfer 
such  funds  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  acquisition  and  cataloging  program.  The 
Senate  amendment  eliminated  the  transfer 
authority,  with  the  result  that  funds  would 
be  appropriated  directly  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  carryhig  out  the  purposes  of 
part  C.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Evaluation  and  report. — Both  amendments 
amended  part  C  of  title  II  by  adding  a  new 
section  which  required  the  submission  of  an 
evaluation  report  on  part  C.  The  two  sec- 
tions differed  In  that — 

(a)  the  Senate  amendment  required  the 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  "Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  on  House  AdminLs- 
tration"  of  the  House  and  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  on  Rviles  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate,  while 

(b)  the  House  amendment  required  that 
the  report  be  submitted  to  "the  respective 
committees  of  the  Congress  having  legislative 
J\irisdlctlon  over"  part  C.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Developing  institutions 
Authorization  of  appropriations. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorizes  appropriations  for 
title  UI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  fiscal  years  1972  through  1975;  the  Hou.se 
amendment  authorized  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1972  through  1976.  The  axithorlza- 
tion  levels  are  as  follows : 


Senate 


House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 $91,000,000  $120.&T0.000 

1973 100,000,000  120.000.000 

1974 100.000,000  120.000.000 

1975 100.000,000  120.000.000 

1976 - 120,000,000 


The  conference  substitute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1972  through 
1975.  The  authorization  levels  are  $91,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $120,000,000  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Program  authorizations. — The  Senate 
amendment  rewrote  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  authorization  for  title  III  making 
the  following  changes: 

(a)  A  mandate  that  the  Commissioner 
carry  out  the  program  of  strengthening  de- 
veloping Institutions; 
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(b)  fUimlnatlon  from  the  description  of  a 
dereloplDg  Institution  of  the  following  lan- 
guage— "iot  financial  and  other  refuoofi"; 

(c)  Addition  to  such  description  of  the  fol- 
lowing language— "which  enroll  a  significant 
proportion  of  students  who  have  been  ed- 
ucationally deprived  or  who  have  limited 
English-sp>eaklng  ability".  There  Is  no  com- 
parable House  provision. 

The  House  recedes  on  Its  (a )  and  (b) ,  while 
the  Senate  recedes  on  Item  (c ) . 

Allocation  oj  /unds. — Under  existing  law, 
23  per  centum  of  title  ni  funds  are  ear- 
marlced  for  Junior  colleges.  The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  amendment. 
Increased  the  support  to  24  per  centum.  The 
House  recedes,  with  a  technical  amendment 
making  changes  In  the  Senate  language. 

Earmarking  funds. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  title  in  funds  to  be  used  for  institutions 
which  enroll  a  significant  proportion  of  stu- 
dents who  have  had  inadequate  secondary 
school  preparation  or  have  come  from  ed- 
ucationally, culturally,  or  economically  de- 
prived backgrounds.  There  is  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Requirements  for  developing  institutions 
status. — (a)  Existing  law  requires  a  develop- 
ing Institution  to  meet  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
by  regulation.  Under  the  Senate  amendment, 
this  requirement  is  modified  so  as  to  require 
the  Committee  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  title 
HI  Advisory  Council  before  prescribing  such 
regulations.  The  Senate  recedes,  (b)  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  such  requirements 
which  the  Contunlssloner  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations must  Include  at  least  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  Institution — 

(1)  is  making  a  reosonable  effort  to  lm« 
prove  its  quality: 

(2)  Is  struggling  for  survival  and  Is  iso- 
lated; and 

( 3 )  enrolls  a  significant  portion  of  students 
who  may  have  had  inadequate  secondary 
school  preparation  or  who  come  from  educa- 
tionally, culturally  or  economically  deprived 
backgrounds. 

The  latter  consideration  does  not  appear  in 
existing  law  and  was  not  Included  in  the 
House  amendment.  The  first  two  considera- 
tions are  statutory  requirements  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "developing  institutions"  under 
existing  law  rather  than  requirements  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  by  regula- 
tion. Conference  report  contains  the  Senate 
revision  on  technical  points,  but  does  not 
contain  the  new  substantive  requirement  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (3)  above. 

Waiver  of  five-year  existence  requirement 
for  eligibility. — Under  present  law,  which  the 
House  amendment  continued  unchanged,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  title 
III,  an  institution  must  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  five  years  prior  to  its  application  for 
assistance,  (a)  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tinued this  5-year  requirement,  adding,  how- 
ever, the  requirement  that  the  Institution 
be  either  accredited  or  seeking  accreditation 
for  that  five  years,  (b)  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  a  waiver  of  these  require- 
ments for  ( 1 )  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges or  (2)  such  In.stitutions  located  in 
Alaska.  California,  or  Oklahoma  or  on.  or  in 
proximity  to,  an  Indian  reservation  if  the 
Conmilssioner  determines  that  such  action 
v.ill  increase  the  availability  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  Indians.  Grants  pursuant  to  such 
applications  may  not  Involve  an  expendltiire 
of  funds  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  earmarked  for  Junior  and  commu- 
nity colleges.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  Senate  provision  in  (a).  On  the 
matter  described  in  (b) ,  the  conference  sub- 
stitutes for  the  provision  In  the  Senate 
amendment  a  provision  authorizing  waivers 
for  applications  by  institutioris  located  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations  or  near  substantial 
peculations  of  Indians  where  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  such  action  will  Increase 


higher  education  for  Indians,  but  the  grants 
with  respect  to  which  waivers  are  made  may 
not  involve  an  expenditure  of  funds  in  excess 
of  1.4  per  centum  of  the  Bunaa  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Apprmml  of  application. — ^The  Senate 
amendment  required  the  Commissioner  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Developing  Institutions  when  approving 
applications  for  title  m  funds.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Establishing  list  of  developing  institu- 
tions.— The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Coiincil,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  establish 
a  list  of  developing  Institutions  which  are 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  III.  Such 
list  must  l>e  established  on  the  basis  of  appli- 
cations, such  list  must  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  each  year.  There  were  no 
comparable  House  provisions.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  definition  of  "Junior  and  community 
colleges"  that  appears  In  title  X  of  this  Act 
defines  such  InstitutionB  as  Including 
branches  thereof  located  in  cmumunltles  dif- 
ferent from  the  parent  Institution.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  that  this  definition 
should  be  applied  consistently  with  respect 
to  Junior  and  community  colleges. 

Advisory  council. — Existing  law,  which  the 
House  amendment  continued  without 
change,  established  in  the  OfBce  of  Education 
an  advisory  council  consisting  of  one 
representative  each  of  any  Federal  agency 
which  the  Commissioner  designates  as  hav- 
ing responsibilities  with  respect  to  de- 
veloping institutions,  and  eight  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  Council  would 
consist  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  House  recedes. 

National  Teaching  Fellowships. — Under  ex- 
isting law,  which  the  House  amendment  con- 
tinued unchanged,  the  language  authorizing 
National  Teaching  Fellowship  program  is  a 
separate  prog^-am  in  title  III.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment.  National  Teaching  Fel- 
lowships language  Is  Included  In  the  same 
section  authorizing  activities  eligible  for  sup- 
port under  title  in  under  the  heading  "Uses 
of  Funds."  Existing  law  establishes  a  $6,500 
celling  on  the  stipend  and  a  (400  celling  on 
the  allowance  per  dependent  paid  fellows; 
under  the  Senate  amendment,  there  Is  no 
statutory  dollar  limitation.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  establish  a  stipend  ceiling  of 
$7,500,  plus  $400  per  dependent,  but  in  other 
respects  the  conference  agreement  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

Professors  emeritus  program. — Under  exist- 
ing law  and  the  House  amendment  the  pro- 
fessors emeritus  program  Is  a  separate  pro- 
gram In  title  in.  Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  professors  emeritus  language  is 
included  among  activities  eligible  for  support 
under  title  III  under  the  heading  "Uses  of 
Funds".  The  professors  emeritus  program 
authorization  contained  In  the  Senate 
amendment  differs  from  existing  law  In  the 
additional  following  respects:  (a)  Under  ex- 
isting law  the  Commissioner  is  statutorily 
directed  to  undertake  a  program  of  dissemi- 
nation of  information  concerning  the  profes- 
sors emeritus  program;  this  specific  require- 
ment Is  eliminated  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, (b)  Under  existing  law,  professors 
emeritus  grants  may  be  awarded  for  such 
period  of  teaching  or  research  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine,  while  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  a  professors  emeritus  grant 
is  limited  to  a  two-year  period,  except  that 
the  grant  may  be  extended  "as  the  Commis- 
sioner upon  the  advice  of  the  Council,  may 
determine  in  accordance  with  policies  of  the 
Commissioners  set  forth  in  regulations",  (c) 
Existing  law  Bitthorizes  grants  to  professors 


emeritus  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council;  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, stipends  and  allowances  for  depend- 
ents are  authorized  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  House  recedes. 

Participation  of  developing  institutions  in 
oilier  programs. — ^Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, in  connection  with  titles  n,  IV,  VI, 
and  VU  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
developing  institutions  would  be  eligible  for 
(1)  a  waiver  of  any  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirement (the  total  amounts  e]q)ended 
tinder  grants  for  which  the  waiver  is  granted 
may  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  program  Involved)  and  (2) 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  law,  priority 
consideration  for  their  i4>pllcations  when 
they  are  considered  in  competition  with  ap- 
plications from  nondeveloping  institutions. 
The  House  recedes  on  the  first  point  (with 
a  technical  language  change) .  The  Senate  re- 
cedes on  point  (2) . 

EMERGENCY    ASSISTANCE    FOR    INSTmjTIONS    OP 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

(a)  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$150,000,000  for  the  period  from  the  date  of 
enactment  through  fiscal  year  1974  for  a 
new  Interim  emergency  assistance  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  serious  fi- 
nancial distress  and  In  need  of  additional 
assistance  either  (1)  to  continue  operation 
of  the  institution  or  (2)  to  prevent  substan- 
tial curtailment  of  academic  programs  to  the 
detriment  of  the  quality  of  education  avail- 
able to  students.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  further  au- 
thorizes grants  for  planning  and  manage- 
ment capability  improvement  to  institutions 
receiving  emergency  assistance  and  to  other 
Institutions  for  demonstration  grants  having 
national  significance  for  improving  the  plan- 
ning and  management  capabilities  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  Orants  for  this 
purpose  could  not  exceed  the  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment  multiplied  by  $5,  or 
$15,000,  whichever  is  greater.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment  directed  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  financial  conditions  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  order  to  assess 
the  dimensions  of  and  extent  of  the  financial 
crisis  confronting  those  Institutions.  The 
study  is  to  include  an  analysis  of  the  various 
proposals  presented  to  the  Congress  relating 
to  institutional  assistance;  the  costs,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  proposal  would  preserve  the  di- 
versity and  Independence  of  Institutions; 
and  the  extent  to  which  each  proposal  would 
advance  the  national  goal  of  making  higher 
education  accessible  to  all  individuals  having 
the  desire  and  ability  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. Not  later  than  July  1,  1973,  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  required  to  prescribe 
uniform  accounting  standards  for  determin- 
ing average  per-student  costs.  Any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  desired  to  re- 
ceive funds  authorized  \inder  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  would  be  required  to 
present  cost  data  to  the  Commissioner  in 
this  form  before  he  could  make  any  award. 
The  Commissioner  is  to  report  the  results  of 
the  study  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1972.  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  period  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment until  June  30,  1974  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes  the 
program  of  emergency  assistance  that  was 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  with  the  follow- 
ing limitations: 

(1)  The  authorization  Is  reduced  to  $40 
million, 

(2)  The  authority  to  make  grants  for 
planning  and  management, 
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(3)  Capability  is  eliminated,  and 

(4)  The  study  referred  to  In  subsection 
<c)  above  Is  consolidated  with  slmUar  study 
provisions  discussed  later  In  this  statement. 

Student  assistance 
In  General. — The  Senate  amendment  but 
not  the  House  amendment  consolidated  In 
.»  single  title  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  a  niimber  of  programs  providing  assist- 
ance to  students  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  Senate  amendment  estab- 
lished two  separate  programs  of  student  as- 
sistance grants;  the  House  amendment  on  its' 
part  extended  and  revised  the  existing  pro- 
gram. The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
general  pattern  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL   OPPOBTDNITT  CHANTS 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  under  which  students  at  colleges 
and  universities  were  entitled  to  basic  grants 
to  assist  them  to  pursue  their  education.  The 
amount  of  the  basic  grant  was  $1,400  less  the 
amount  the  student  or  the  family  of  the 
student  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute toward  his  education,  the  "family 
contribution."  The  amount  of  the  grant 
could  not  exceed  one  half  the  actual  cost  of 
attendance  at  the  institution  the  student  is 
attending.  The  program  Is  viewed  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  other  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  are  based. 

The  conference  sutjstitute  adopts  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senate  amendment  but  with 
the  following  significant  changes: 

(1)  The  conference  substitute  places  limit- 
ations on  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  by 
providing  that  such  grant  may  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  student's  expected 
family  contribution  and  the  actual  cost  of 
attendance  at  the  Institution  and  by  pro- 
viding that  in  the  event  apprc^riations  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  f uU  entitlement  for 
basic  grants  then  such  grant  could  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  student's  actual  need, 
unless  the  appropriation  amounts  to  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  full  entitlement,  in  which 
case  such  grant  could  not  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  student's  actual  need. 

(2)  The  conference  agreement  limits  the 
Senate  amendment  by  providing  that  Social 
Security  benefits  and  one-half  of  Veterans' 
benefits  will  be  considered  as  effective  Income 
for  the  student. 

(3)  The  conference  substitute  contains  a 
limitation  which  controls  under  circum- 
stances in  which  appropriations  are  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  all  entitlements  under  the  pro- 
gram. Under  these  provisions  where  appro- 
priations are  insufficient  each  entitlement 
which  exceeds  $1,000  wiU  be  paid  at  the  75 
percent  rate,  each  entitlement  which  ex- 
ceeds $800  but  does  not  exceed  $1,000  shall 
be  paid  at  a  70  percent  rate,  each  entitle- 
ment which  exceeds  $600  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed $800  shaU  be  paid  at  a  65  percent  rate, 
and  each  entitlement  which  does  not  exceed 
$600  will  be  paid  at  a  50  percent  rate.  Where 
the  amounts  appropriated  are  Insufficient  to 
pay  even  at  these  reduced  rates,  provision  is 
made  for  payments  on  a  pro  rata  reduced 
basis. 

(4)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
no  basic  grant  would  be  made  where  the 
entitlement  was  less  than  $200.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  imposes  a  $50  llmiution 
whenever  the  program  is  less  than  fully 
funded. 

(5)  The  conference  substitute  contains 
provisions  which  limit  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grants  in  relation  to  other  student 
assistance  programs.  Under  these  provisions 
none  of  these  new  basic  educational  c^por- 
tunity  grants  will  be  awarded  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  appropriation  for  supple- 
mental educational  importunity  grants  is 
less  than  $130,093,000,  the  appropriations  for 
work-study  programs  Is  less  than  $237,400,- 
000,  or  the  appropriations  for  institutional 
student  loaa  programs  Is  lees  than  $286,- 
000,000. 


SUPPLBMSNTAL  EDUCATIONAI.  OPPORTUNITT 
GRANTS 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
amendment  each  provided  for  programs  for 
TTiftMng  educational  opportunity  grants 
which  were  closely  related  to  the  present 
provisions  of  law  governing  such  grants.  The 
significant  differences  are  discussed  below. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  author- 
ization of  appropriations. — Existing  law 
separately  authorizes  $170,000,000  for  inltlal- 
year  grants,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  continuations  for  fliscal  year  1971. 
The  conference  report  retains.  In  section  131, 
certain  technical  amendments  relating  to 
extension  of  existing  educational  opportunity 
grant  programs.  These  provisions  have  only 
technical  applications.  The  authorizations 
for  Supplemental  Educational  Opportimity 
Grants  In  the  Senate  bill  and  for  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  as  In  the  House  amend- 
ment are  as  follows : 


Senate 


House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 »170,000,000  lor  initial  J295,000,000. 

year  plus  such  sums. 
1973  ^200,000,000  for  initial  Such  sums. 

year  plus  such  sums. 

1974 do Do. 

1975 do Oo. 

1976 Do- 


The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
apprc^riatlon  of  $170,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
carrying  out  this  program.  In  addition,  the 
conference  substitute,  as  would  the  Senate 
amendment,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  for  years  other  than 
the  initial  year  of  the  award  of  such  grant. 

Amount  of  grants. — Existing  law  limits  the 
maximtun  grant  to  the  lesser  of  $1 ,000  or  one- 
half  the  amount  of  student  aid  provided  the 
student  by  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  any  State  or  private  scholarship 
program.  The  Senate  amendment  continued 
this  celling  for  supplemental  grants,  raising 
it  to  $1,200  In  the  case  of  a  student  who, 
during  the  preceding  academic  year,  is  deter- 
mined to  have  ranked  In  the  upper  half  of  his 
class  at  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
The  House  amendment  raised  the  ceiling  to 
$1,500  but  provided  that  no  student  shall  be 
paid  more  than  $4,000  in  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Orants  fimds  during  his  undergradu- 
ate education  ($5,000  in  the  case  of  a  student 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  whMre  five  aca- 
demic years  is  the  normal  period  needed  to 
complete  the  course.  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner) .  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  the  ceUlngs  provided 
in  the  House  amendment. 

Determination  of  need. — ^The  Senate 
amendment  for  supplemental  grants  provide 
for  determinations  of  need  for  assistance  to 
be  made  by  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion; the  House  amendment  added  that  such 
determinations  are  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner to  prescribe,  for  the  guidance  of  insti- 
tutions, basic  criteria  and  schedules  for  the 
determination  of  need.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  such  authority  "subject  to  the 
other  limitations  of  this  part"  and  expressly 
states  that  "such  criteria  or  schedules  shaU 
not  disqualify  an  applicant  on  accoimt  of  his 
earned  income  If  income  from  other  sources 
in  the  amount  of  such  earned  Income  would 
not  disqualify  him".  There  is  no  comparable 
Senate  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Minimum  grant. — The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that,  if  the  amoimt  determined 
with  respect  to  the  need  of  a  student  is  less 
tlian  $200,  no  payment  shall  be  made.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendments       affecting       duration       of 


grants.— ^Existing  law,  which  the  Senate 
amendment  continued  unchanged  for  sup- 
plemental grants,  provided  that  the  duration 
of  the  grant  shall  be  the  period  required  tar 
the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course 
at  study  being  pursued  by  the  student.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  a  student 
may  be  awarded  a  grant  far  each  academic 
yecu-  of  the  period  required  for  completion  of 
his  vmdergraduate  course.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Period  of  eligibility. — Existing  law  limits  an 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  to  four  aca- 
demic years.  The  Senate  amendment  for  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  student  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  first 
degree  in  a  program  of  study  designed  by  the 
institution  to  extend  over  five  academic 
years,  or  a  student  unable  to  complete  a 
course  of  study  in  four  academic  years  be- 
cause of  an  Institutional  requirement  that  he 
enroll  in  a  noncredit  remedial  course  of 
study,  the  period  may  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  one  additional  academic  year.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  a  student's 
eligibility  may.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  be  extended  for 
up  to  an  additional  academic  year  where  five 
academic  years  Is  the  normal  period  needed 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  or  where  the 
student,  because  of  his  particular  circum- 
stances, is  determined  by  the  Institution  to 
need  an  additional  year  to  complete  a  course 
normally  requiring  four  years.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Determination  of  financial  need. — Existing 
law  which  the  Senate  amendment  continued 
unchanged  for  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  provides  that  in  deter- 
mining finatLcial  need,  the  institution  will 
consider  the  source  of  the  student's  Income 
and  that  of  any  Individual  upon  whom  the 
student  relies  primarily  for  support.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  expected 
family  contributions  shall  be  considered  to 
be  the  contribution  expected  in  the  specific 
circumstances  of  the  applicant,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  student  financial  aid  officer. 
Any  calculation  of  the  abUity  of  a  famUy 
to  contribute  shall  Include  consideration  of 
family  assets,  value  of  any  social  «-elfare 
services  provided  to  the  family  by  public  or 
private  agencies,  number  of  clilldren  in  the 
family,  number  of  children  attending  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  any  catastrophic 
Illnesses  In  the  family,  business  failxires,  edu- 
cational expenses  of  other  dependent  chil- 
dren In  the  family,  and  other  clrcimistances 
affecting  the  student's  financial  need.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  substance 
of  the  House  provision  with  the  following 
exceptions:  (1)  limits  family  assets  to  those 
reasonably  available  for  education  purposes. 
(2)  requires  the  Commissioner  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  defining  educational 
expenses,  and  (3)  deletes  references  to  busi- 
ness failures  and  the  value  of  social  seniiccs. 
Agreements  tcith  institutions — Use  of 
funds. — Existing  law  which  the  Senate 
amendment  continued  unchanged  authorized 
the  use  of  funds  for  administrative  expenses. 
The  House  amendment  does  not.  The  House 
recedes. 

Agreements  tcith  institutions — Determina- 
tion of  eligibility. — Existing  law,  which  the 
Senate  amendment  continxied  unchanged  for 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  provides  that  an  Institution  must 
agree  to  consider  a  student's  source  of  in- 
come and  that  of  any  Individual  upon  whom 
he  relies  primarily  for  support  and  make  ap- 
propriate review  of  the  assets  of  the  student 
and  of  such  individuals.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  consideration  of  the 
student's  income  (a)  "including  as  a  part 
thereof  any  expected  contribution  from  par- 
ents or  others  upion  whom  the  student  may 
rely  for  support,"  (b)  "except  that  there  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  no  expected  contribu- 
tions from  the  pareuU  of  a  veteran."  The 
House  recedes. 
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Agreements  with  institutions — Encourag- 
ing talented  high  school  students. — Existing 
law.  which  the  Senate  amendment  continued 
unchanged  for  supplemental  grants,  pro- 
vides for  conditional  commitments  of  grants 
lor  qualified  secondary  students  enrolled  In 
t;rade  U  or  lower  grades  who  show  evidences 
of  academic  or  creative  promise.  The  House 
r.niendment  provided  for  such  commitments 
lo  students  "who  but  for  such  grants  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  higher 
education,  with  special  emphasis"  on  prom- 
ising students  in  grade  11  or  lower.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Agreements  u-ith  institutions — Mainte- 
nance of  effort. — Existing  law,  which  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  continued  for  supplemental 
grants  cross-references  the  maintenance  of 
effort  requirement  to  section  464.  The  House 
amendment  repeated  the  langiiage  of  that 
section  as  an  Institutional  assurance.  The 
House  recedes. 

Agreements  with  irutitutions — Miscel- 
laneous provisions. — Existing  law  and  the 
House  amendment  authorize  the  Inclusion  of 
such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States  "and  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
part."  The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the 
quoted  language.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Apportionment  among  States. — The  exist- 
ing law,  continued  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
apportioned  grant  funds  among  the  States 
according  to  the  relative  numbers  of  students 
in  the  State.  The  House  amendment  adopted 
a  uniform  method  of  apportionment  for  this 
program  and  the  work-study  and  student 
loan  programs.  Under  that  formula  funds 
would  be  allocated  one-third  according  to  rel- 
ative numbers  of  students,  one-third  accord- 
ing to  relative  numbers  of  high-school  grad- 
uates in  the  State,  and  one-third  according 
to  relative  numbers  of  children  from  low  In- 
come families.  Ten  percent  was  reserved  for 
discretionary  allotment  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  conference  svibstitute  adopts  the  Senate 
provisions  with  a  change  making  10  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
for  discretionary  allotment  as  provided  by  the 
House.  Savings  provisions  are  included  to  en- 
sure that  no  State's  allotment  is  reduced  be- 
low Us  1972  level. 

Reapportionment  of  funds  among  States. — 
Existing  law  and  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vide that  If  the  sums  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary for  any  State  are  less  than  the  State's 
allotment,  the  Commissioner  may  reallot  the 
remainder.  The  Senate  amendment  for  sup- 
plemental grants  provided  that  if  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  the  sums  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  he  determines  to  t>e  required,  he 
shall  reapportion  such  excess.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

Apportionment  of  continuation  grants. — 
Existing  law  and  the  Senate  amendment  for 
supplemental  grants  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  apportion  funds  appropriated 
for  continuation  grants  in  such  manner  as 
he  determines  will  best  assist  In  achieving 
the  purposes  of  the  part.  The  House  amend- 
ment did  not  distinguish  between  initial 
year  and  continuation  grants.  Tlie  House 
recedes. 

Within-State  allocations  to  institutions. — 
Existing  law,  which  the  Senate  amendment 
continued  for  supplemental  grants,  provides 
[hat  the  Commissioner  shall  make  allocations 
to  institutions  within  the  State  according  to 
equitable  criteria  and  authorizes  reappor- 
tionment of  continuation  grants.  The  House 
amendment  deleted  the  word  "equitable" 
and  does  not  contain  reapportionment  ait- 
tliority  for  funds  within  State.  The  House 
recedes. 
State  Student  Incenttve  Grant  Programs 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  authorizes  grants  to  States  to 
assist  them  In  providing  student  incentive 


grants  to  eligible  students  In  attendance  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  with  an  au- 
thorization of  $50,000,000  for  each  year  from 
fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year  1975  for 
payments  to  States  for  Initial  year  student 
Incentive  grants.  In  addition,  there  was  au- 
thorized such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuation  grants  to  individuals  who  have 
already  been  awarded  student  Incentive 
grants.  Funds  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
students  In  attendance  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  From  any  State's  allotment 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  pay  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  student  incentive 
grants  pursuant  to  a  program  administered 
by  a  single  State  agency  with'  grants  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  per  academic  year  for  attend- 
ance on  a  full-time  basis,  selection  of  recipi- 
ents on  the  basis  of  substantial  need,  and 
payment  of  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such 
grants  from  State  funds  which  represent  an 
additional  expenditure  for  such  year  by  such 
State  over  the  amount  expended  by  it  for 
such  grants  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  It  Initially  receives 
funds  under  the  program.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  substance  of  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  variations  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  incentive  feature  of  the  program  ap- 
plies to  the  States  rather  than  to  the  stu- 
dents. Revisions  are  made  In  the  reallotment 
formula  to  reduce  the  discretion  given  the 
Commissioner.  Also,  provision  Is  made  to  In- 
sure that  there  will  be  a  continuing  review 
of  the  eligibility  of  sttidents  for  assistance 
under  this  part. 

Special  Programs  for  Students  From 

Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 
Both  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
House  amendment  consolidated  the  three  ex- 
isting programs  for  students  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds.  The  two  provisions  differ 
In  the  following  respects: 

(a)   Authorization  of  Appropriations. 


Senate    House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 $96,000,000  Such  sums. 

1973 100,000,000  Do. 

1974 _.        100,000,000  Do. 

1975 100,000,000  Do. 

1976 Do. 


The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  figures. 

(b)  Authority  to  contract  with  profit- 
making  organizations.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment allowed  the  Commissioner  to  contract 
only  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  organizations.  The  House  amend- 
ment allowed  contracts  with  both  profit  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

(c)  Eligibility.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tinued existing  law  under  which  physically 
handicapped  students  are  eligible  for  services. 
In  the  Senate  amendment  the  word  "physi- 
cally" Is  deleted.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(d)  Continuation  of  separate  programs. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  there 
are  to  be  programs  entitled  Upward  Bound, 
Talent  Search,  and  Special  Services  for  Dis- 
advantaged Students  while  the  House  amend- 
ment continued  the  activities  provided  for 
these  programs  in  existing  law,  but  did  not 
prescribe  that  there  shall  be  three  separate 
programs.  Tlie  House  recedes. 

(e)  Establishment  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity centers.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  pay  iip  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  edvicational  opportunity  centers 
which  would  serve  areas  with  major  concen- 
trations of  low-income  populations  by  pro- 
viding information  concerning  academic  and 
financial  a.<islstance  available  for  post- 
secondary  education,  by  assisting  such  per- 
sons in  applying  for  admission  at  Institu- 


tions, and  by  providing  counseling,  tutorial, 
and  other  necessary  services  to  such  persons 
while  attending  an  Institution.  In  addition, 
such  centers  would  serve  as  recruiting  and 
counseling  pools  to  coordinate  the  recruiting 
resources  of  postsecondary  institutions  In 
admitting  educationally  disadvantaged  per- 
sons. The  Hoiise  amendment  had  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  provision  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  reduce  the  admission 
standards  of  the  institution. 
•  (f)  Authorization  of  stipends.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  the  Commissioner  to 
pay  stipends  of  up  to  $30  per  month  to  en- 
roUees  participating  on  an  essentially  full- 
time  basis  in  one  or  more  of  the  services 
authorized  In  the  House  amendment.  The 
Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Appropriations  for  award  of  continuation 
grants  to  students  receiving  Educational 
Opportunities  Grants  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment.— The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
year  though  fiscal  year  1975  In  order  to  pro- 
vide continuation  grants  to  those  students 
who  were  receiving  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  under  the  exist- 
ing Educational  Opportunity  Grants  pro- 
gram. The  House  amendment  had  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  receded. 

Definition  of  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion.— Under  existing  law  students  In  pro- 
prietary institutions  are  not  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  program.  The  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  461(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
"proprietary  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" by  striking  the  section  and  Inserting 
a  new  section  which  defines  the  term  "In- 
stitution of  higher  education"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  A  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
except  for  subpart  5  (cost  of  Instruction 
allowances),  as  Including  any  (1)  school  of 
nursing  and  any  (2)  proprietary  Institution 
of  higher  education  which  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioner  containing  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
availability  of  assistance  to  students  at  the 
school  has  not  resulted,  and  will  not  result. 
In  an  Increase  In  the  tuition,  fees,  or  other 
charges  to  such  students.  The  effect  of  this 
change  would  be  to  allow  students  attend- 
ing eligible  proprietary  institutions  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  basic  and  supplemental  pro- 
grams in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House 
amendment  allows  students  attending  pro- 
prietary institutions  to  receive  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants.  The  House  recedes. 

Definition  of  school  or  department  of 
divinity. — The  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  a  single  definition  of  "school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity"  as  follows:  as  an  institu- 
tion or  a  department  or  a  branch  of  an  In- 
stitution the  program  of  instruction  of 
which  Is  designed  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents (a)  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  (or  to  provide  continuing 
training  for  any  such  vocation),  or  (b)  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 
This  definition  would  be  applicable  to  the 
entire  Higher  Education  Act  wherever  the 
term  occurs.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tinued existing  law  under  which  similar  defi- 
nitions appear  in  separate  programs.  The 
Hovise  recedes. 

Insured  Student  Loans 
E.cten.Hon  of  the  insured  loan  program. — 
The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  in- 
sured loan  program  through  fiscal  year  1975 
whereas  the  House  amendment  extended 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
total  principal  amount  of  new  loans  which 
may  qualify  for  Federal  loan  Insurance 
specified  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  were  as  follows: 
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Futal  ye*r: 

Vin..... :      $1,400,000,000  n,MO,000,000 

1973 1.400.000.000  1. «»,  000, 000 

1974 1,400.000.000  2.000,000.000 

1S75 1,400.000,000  2,200,000,000 

IfTS ^400.000, 000 

The  conference  agreement  oontalos  the 
following  limitation  on  the  amount  of  new 
loans  which  may  qualify  for  Federal  loan 
insurance: 

$1.4  t>Ullon  for  fiscal  year  1972 
$1.6  bUUon  for  fiscal  year  1973 
$1.8  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1974 
$2.0  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975 
Loan  limitations. — ^Under  present  law,  the 
total  of  the  loans  made  to  a  student  in  any 
academic  year  which  may  be  covered  by 
Federal  loan  insurance  or  by  that  of  a  State 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  institution 
may  not  exceed  $1,500  per  year.  The  aggre- 
gate unpaid  principal  amount  on  all  in- 
sured loans  which  a  student  may  have  out- 
standing at  any  time  is  $7,500.  The  House 
amendment,  but  not  the  Senate  bill,  in- 
creased the  aggregate  limitation  from  $7,500 
to  $10,000.  The  House  amendment  further 
raised  the  annual  limitation  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500.  The  House  amendment  further  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  waive  these 
TnftTimiims  with  respect  to  students  in  spe- 
cialized training  resulting  In  exceptionally 
high  costs  of  education.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment allowed  the  annual  limitation  of  $1,600 
to  be  exceeded  when  the  financial  aid  of- 
ficer determines,  in  accordance  with  general 
criteria  of  the  Commissioner,  that  a  student 
Is  In  need  of  a  larger  amount.  However,  in 
no  case  could  a  loan  exceed  an  annual  limita- 
tion of  $2,500.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an 
amendment  limiting  the  aggregate  loan  cell- 
ing to  $7,500. 

Interest  subsidy  provisions. — ^The  House 
amendment  eliminated  the  $15,000  adjusted 
family  Income  celling  as  a  requirement  for 
a  subsidized  loan  and  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof  an  institutional  decision  that  the 
student  has  a  need  for  the  amount  of  such 
subsidized  loan.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired the  Institution  to  provide  the  lender 
with  a  statement  certifying  that  the  srtudent 
has  evidenced  need  and  stating  the  amount 
of  the  subsidized  loan.  There  was  no  com- 
parable Senate  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  fea- 
tures drawn  from  both  the  Senate  and  House 
amendments.  Under  it  a  student  would  be 
eligible  for  an  interest  subsidy  If  his  ad- 
Justed  family  Income  Is  less  than  $15,000 
The  student's  school  will  furnish  the  lender 
with  a  statement  concerning  Its  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  student's  need  for 
the  loan  and  a  recommendation  as  to  amount 
of  the  subsidized  loan.  In  the  case  of  stu- 
dents whose  adjusted  family  income  is  over 
$15,000.  the  school  may  determine  that  he 
Is  in  need  of  a  loan  to  attend  the  Institution. 
If  it  so  determines,  it  shall  provide  the  lender 
with  a  statement  evidencing  the  school's 
determination  of  the  amount  of  his  need  and 
a  recommendation  as  to  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidized loan. 

Insurance  liability. — (A)  Under  existing 
law,  insurance  liability  extends  only  to  the 
unpaid  p<M-tion  of  the  insured  loan.  The 
House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate  bill, 
provided  that  the  Insurance  liability  of  the 
United  States  on  insured  loans  includes 
liability  to  pay  all  aggregate  interest.  (B) 
The  House  amendment  further  pledged  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  amounts  which  may  be  required 
because  of  the  default,  death,  or  disability 
of  the  borrower.  There  are  no  comparable 
Senate  proTlslons.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Eligibility  of  part-time  students. — ^Under 
present  law,  In  ocder  to  qualify  for  an  in- 
sured loan,  a  student  must  be  carrying  at 


least  one-half  of  the  normal  full-time  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  institution.  The 
House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  would  allow  loans  to  be  made  to 
Btudenta  studying  on  part-time  basis.  The 
House  recedes. 

Administrative  atUnoance. — ^The  House 
amendment,  but  not  the  Senate  amendment, 
authorized  the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  each 
•Ugible  institution  an  administrative  allow- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  in- 
stitutions for  thtli  costs  in  determinmg 
eligibility  of  students  for  interest  subsidy 
payments.  The  allowance  paid  to  an  institu- 
tion may  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  insured  loans  made  to  students 
at  the  Institution  during  each  fisctU  year. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Terms  of  loans. — ^The  House  amendment 
required  that  State  loan  or  private  nonprofit 
loan  programs  Include  provisions  for  allow- 
ing deferment  of  principal  repayment  dur- 
ing periods  of  service  by  the  borrower  in 
the  armed  services.  Peace  Corps,  or  while  a 
full-time  student.  Provisions  of  existing  law 
which  merely  encourage  the  inclusion  of 
such  a  moratorium  In  State  and  private  non- 
profit loan  programs  are  deleted.  There  are 
no  comparable  Senate  provisions.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Participation  of  credit  unions. — ^The  House 
amendment,  but  not  the  Senate  amendment, 
eliminated  the  existing  limitation  that  not 
more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  assets  of 
Federal  credit  unions  be  available  for  making 
insured  loans.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Eligibility  of  institutions. — ^The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  Commissioner  to 
prescribe  regulations  which  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  (a)  fiscal  audit  of  lending  in- 
stitutions with  regard  to  any  funds  obtained 
from  a  student  borrower;  <b)  the. establish- 
ment of  reasonable  standards  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  appropriate  Institutional  ca- 
pability for  the  administration  of  a  student 
loan  program;  and  (c)  the  limitation,  sus- 
pension, or  termination  of  the  eligibility  of 
the  lender  whenever  the  Commissioner  has 
determined,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  that  such  institution  has  violated 
or  failed  to  carry  out  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision  for  items  (a)  and  (b)  above. 
With  respect  to  item  (c),  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Commissioner  to  sus- 
pend, limit,  or  terminate  eligibility  when- 
ever he  determines,  after  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  that  such  termination 
is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  student  loan  program.  The  House  re- 
cedes on  each  of  these  points. 

Eligibility  of  vocational  edtication  institu- 
tions.— The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  amendment,  required  the  Commis- 
sioner to  publish  a  list  of  State  agencies 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  vocational  education  in 
the  several  States  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining ellglbUity  for  all  Federal  student 
financial  assistance  and  other  matters  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  higher  education.  The  con- 
ference agreement  requires  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  State  agen- 
cies which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  au- 
thorities as  to  the  quality  of  public  postsec- 
ondary vocational  education  in  their  States 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
all  Federal  student  assistance  programs. 

Savings  provision. — The  House  amendment, 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  exempts 
from  the  effect  of  these  amendments  any 
loan  made  after  enactment  which  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  loans  made 
prior  to  enactment.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Student  Loan  Maskxtikg  Association 

Duration  of  the  Association. — The  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association,  established  by  this 
part,  shall  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 


Act  of  Congress,  whereas  under  the  Senate 
amendment,  authority  of  the  Association  to 
deal  in  student  loans  and  issue  obligations 
shall  terminate  five  years  after  the  enactment 
of  these  amendments.  Upon  such  termina- 
tion, the  Bocund  of  Directors  shall  proceed  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  Association.  The  Senate  recedes  with 
subsequent  language  which  limits  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  guar- 
antee obligations  of  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association  to  July  1,  1982. 

Advances  to  the  Association. — The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  making  advances  to 
help  establish  the  Association,  while  the 
House  amendment  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  Hoiise  recedes. 

Interest  on  advances  to  the  Association. — 
The  Senate  amendment  required  that  ad- 
vances to  the  Association  bear  Interest  at  not 
less  than  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  plus  an  allowance  ade- 
qtiate  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  probable  losses.  The 
Senate  amendment  further  provided  that  the 
payment  of  advances  shall  be  deposited  into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  There 
is  no  comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Designation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Association. — Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Association  Is  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  members,  whereas  under 
the  House  amendment,  the  Chairman  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Appointment  of  the  Board  of  Directors. — 
Under  both  amendments,  the  President  Is  to 
appoint  seven  directors  for  the  permanent 
board.  The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  requires  that  the  Board  members 
appointed  by  the  President  be  representative 
of  the  general  public.  The  Senate  recedes 
with  the  understanding  that  members  repre- 
senting the  general  public  should  not  repre- 
sent eligible  lenders  or  eligible  institutions. 

Term  of  the  Board  of  Directors. — ^Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  presidential  ap- 
pointees to  the  Board  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  all  directors  serve  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed  and 
have  qualified.  Under  the  House  amendment, 
all  directors  serve  on  an  annual  basis  with 
the  presidential  appointments,  but  not  the 
other  directors,  serving  until  their  successors 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified.  The 
House  recedes. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. — ^The 
House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  required  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  meet  at  least  semiannually.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Restrictions  regarding  servicing  of  insured 
student  loans. — Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  amendment,  the 
Association  may  only  deal  In  student  loans 
of  a  lender  If  with  respect  to  such  lender  the 
Association  finds — 

(1)  that  such  lender  (A)  did  not  discrim- 
inate against  any  particular  class  car  cate- 
gory of  students  by  (1)  requiring  that  the 
student  or  his  family  maintain  a  business 
relationship  with  the  lender  (except  in  the 
case  of  credit  unions),  and  (11)  refusing  to 
make  loans  to  students  for  their  freshman 
year  of  study,  and  (B)  did  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin;  and 

(2)  that  the  lender's  Institution  is  in  the 
geographical  vicinity  of  the  student's  legal 
residence,  or  the  loan  was  obtained  only  after 
the  student  had  exercised  reasonable  effc»ts 
to  obtain  a  loan  from  eligible  lenders  in  the 
geognnphical  vicinity  of  the  student's  legal 
residence,  or  the  student  obtained  the  loan 
with  a  lender  outside  the  geogn^ihlcal  vl- 
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clnlty  of  the  student's  legal  residence  be- 
cause the  lender  maintained  a  business  re- 
lationship with  the  student  or  his  family. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  Association  shall  make  culvances  on  se- 
curity or  purchase  student  loans  only  aftw 
being  assured  that  (A)  the  lender  does  not 
discriminate  by  pattern  or  practice  against 
a  particular  class  of  students  by  requiring  a 
previous  business  relationship,  except  that 
this  provision  does  not  apply  to  credit  unions, 
saving  and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings 
banks,  or  Institutions  of  higher  education  or 
to  lenders  with  less  than  $50,000,000  In  de- 
posits; (B)  that  the  lender  does  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

Common  stockholders. — Under  both 
amendments  lenders  who  are  qualified  as  In- 
sured lenders  under  part  B  of  title  IV  may  be 
common  stockholders.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  allowed  "eligible  institutions"  as 
defined  In  section  435  (other  than  an  institu- 
tion outside  the  United  States)  to  be  com- 
mon stockholders,  whereas  the  Senate 
amendment  does  not.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Guarantee  of  Association's  obligations. — 
The  Senate  amendment  (within  such  limits 
as  may  be  specified  in  appropriations  Act) 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  guarantee  payment 
when  due  of  principal  and  interest  on  obli- 
gations Issued  by  the  Association.  Under  the 
House  amendment,  the  Secretary  was  so 
authorized  but  without  regard  to  any  limita- 
tions in  appropriations  Acts.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Obligations  of  the  Secretari/  of  Health, 
'Sducation.  and  Welfare. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  when  discharging 
responsibilities  under  guarantees  issued  by 
him,  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  or  other  obligations  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  only  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriations Acts.  Under  the  House  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  also  authorized  to  issue 
such  obligations.  However,  there  was  no  ref- 
erence to  limitations  in  appropriations  Acts 
as  is  the  case  In  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Audit. — With  respect  to  the  auditing  of  the 
Association,  the  respective  amendments  dif- 
ler  as  follows: 

(a)  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  fl- 
nnncial  transactions  of  the  Association  will 
be  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasiUTr, 
whereas  under  the  House  amendment,  the 
accounts  of  the  Association  will  be  audited 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  by  independent  licensed  public  account- 
ants. The  Senate  recedes. 

(b)  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
audit  must  be  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescrit>e,  whereas  under 
the  House  amendment,  audits  must  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  amendment,  specified  that  the  audit 
sliult  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
wliere  the  accounts  of  the  Association  are 
normally  kept.  The  House  recedes. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  provided  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  with  access  to  the  Association  ac- 
counts. The  House  recedes. 

(e)  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  appro- 
priations of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  are 
authorized  to  cover  the  expenses  of  audits. 
Tiie  Association  was  required  to  reimburse 
tl\e  Treasury  Department  for  the  full  cost  of 
such  audits,  and  these  sums  will  be  reim- 


bursed to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  The  House  amendment  bad  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(f)  The  House  amendment  required  that 
each  audit  report  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  whereas  under  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  carried  out  the  audit  requirement 
and  f  lumlsh  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(g)  Under  both  amendments,  a  report  of 
each  audit  for  a  fiscal  year  must  be  made  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  report  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  such  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem 
advisable,  whereas  under  the  House  amend- 
ment, the  report  was  to  be  made  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  deems  advisable.  The 
House  recedes. 

Separability. — The  House  amendment  but 
not  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  seprirability 
section.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act 

Authority  for  paying  special  alloicances  on 
insured  loans. — The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended the  authority  contained  in  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  for  paying 
special  allowances  on  Insured  student  loans 
through  fiscal  year  1973,  whereas  the  House 
amendment  extended  such  authority 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  The  conference 
substitute  extends  this  authority  through 
fiscal  year  1974. 

College  Work-Study  Program 

Statement  of  purpose  of  college  work-study 
program. — Under  existing  law,  the  purpose 
of  the  college  work-study  program  is  stated 
as  "stimulation  and  promotion  of  part-time 
emplojrment  of  students,  particularly  stu- 
dents from  low  Income  families".  The  House 
amendment  but  not  the  Senate  bill,  deleted 
"from  low  Income  fanUlles"  and  substitutes 
in  lieu  thereof  "with  great  financial  nee^  ' 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Extending  college  work-study. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment  extends  the  program  through 
fiscal  year  1975,  whereas  the  House  amend- 
ment extended  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1976  with  the  following  annual  author- 
ization of  appropriations: 


Senate 


House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972               $320,000,000  $330,000,000 

1973"            320.000.000  360.000,000 

1974'                  .  .  .  320.000. 000  390.000.00o 

197S  320.000,000  420.000,000 

1976 450.000,000 


The  conference  substitute  provides  au- 
thorizations for  the  program  tnrough  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  at  the  rates  provided  for  In 
the  House  amendment  for  those  years. 

Allotments  to  States. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment did  not  change  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  allotment  of  work-study  funds  to 
States.  The  House  amendment  provided  a 
uniform  formula  for  allotting  funds  for 
work-study  and  student  loan  and  EOG  pro- 
grams. That  formula  was  the  same  as  the 
existing  law  except  that  10  percent  is  re- 
ceived for  discretionary  sJlotment  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  separate  allotment  formulas  and 
continues  the  existing  formula  for  work- 
study,  except  that  the  feature  reserving  10 
percent  for  the  Commissioner  is  retained  as 
provided  by  the  House.  Savings  provisions 
are  Included  to  ensure  that  no  State's  allot- 
ment wUl  be  reduced  below  Its  1972  level. 

Selection  of  students. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  amendment,  modi- 
fied the  eligibility  criteria  for  students  par- 
ticipating In  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram so  as  to  require  that  the  actual  cost  of 
attendance  at  the  Institution  be  taken  Into 
consideration  In  connection  with  determin- 


ing whether  students  meet  the  criteria  that 
emplojrment  Is  necessary  In  order  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  at  such  Institution.  The 
House  recedes. 

Part-time  students. — Only  full-time  stu- 
dents presently  may  participate  In  the  college 
work-study  program.  The  House  amendment, 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  expanded 
eligibility  to  allow  participation  of  students 
who  are  attending  an  institution  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Preference  for  participation. — ^Under  pres- 
ent law,  preference  for  participation  In  col- 
lege work-study  Is  extended  to  students  from 
"low-Income  families".  The  House  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  modi- 
fied the  preference  so  as  to  Include  students 
"with  the  greatest  financial  need  taking  Into 
accotmt  grant  assistance  provided  such  stu- 
dents from  any  public  or  private  source". 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Student  eligibility. — ^Under  present  law 
only  a  student  who  Is  capable  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Institution  of  maintaining  a  good 
standing  while  employed  under  the  work- 
study  program  Is  eligible  for  participation. 
The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment  modified  this  criteria  by  delet- 
ing "Is  capable  In  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
stitution" and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"shows  evidence  of  academic  or  creative 
promise  and  capability  of  maintaining  good 
standing".  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  eliminated  the  re- 
striction 'on  the  hours  a  student  may  work 
while  participating  in  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. No  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Work-study  for  community  service  learn- 
ing.— The  Hotise  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  added  a  new  section  to 
the  college  work-study  program  which  au- 
thorized the  Conunlssioner  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing 
work-study  for  community  service  learning 
programs.  These  are  special  work-study  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  students  with  op- 
portunity for  service  to. the  community  as 
well  as  the  enhancement  of  their  educational 
development.  The  program  provides  a  pref- 
erence for  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  In  Indo-Chlna  or  Korea  after 
August  5,  1964.  Authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes  with  amendment  limiting  au- 
thorizations to  $25,000,000,  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  $50,000,000  In  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Cooperative  Education 

Amendments  extending  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs. — ^The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended the  program  through  fiscal  year  1975, 
whereas  the  House  amendment  extended  the 
program  through  fiscal  year  1976  with  the 
following  annual  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions: 

(a)  Grant  Program: 

Senate    House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 $10,000,000    Such  sums. 

1973 10,000,000  Do. 

1974  10,000.000  Do. 

1975 10,000,000  Do. 

1976 Do. 


(b)  Research  training  proiram: 


Senate    House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 , $750,000    Such  sumj. 

1973 750,000  Do. 

1974 750,000  Do. 

1975 750,000  Do. 

1976 i         Do. 
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The  conference  substitute  extends  both 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1976,  and  at  the 
level  of  authorization  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Use  of  cooperative  education  funds. — ^m« 
House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  expanded  the  training  and  re- 
search provision  so  as  to  authorize  for  the 
first  time  support  of  "projects  demonstrating 
or  exploring  the  feasibility  or  value  of  In- 
novative methods  of  cooperative  education." 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Drect  Student  Loans 

Direct  loans  to  students. — The  Senate 
amendment  amended  title  TV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  add  provisions  comparable 
with  those  of  title  II  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  House  amendment  ex- 
tended title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  House  recedes. 

Form  of  authorisation. — Under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  Cc»nmissloner  of  Education  was  di- 
rected to  carry  out  a  program  of  low-Interest 
loans,  whereas  the  House  amendment  con- 
tinued the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
tlUe  n,  wherein  funds  are  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Conunlssioner  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  low  interest  student 
loans.  The  House  recedes. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. — ^The  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  appropriations 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1972  through  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  direct  loan  program,  where- 
i. .  the  House  amendment  extended  title  n  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1976  with  the  following  respec- 
tive authorization. 


Senate 


House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 $375,000,000  $425,000,000 

1973 375,000,000  475,000,000 

1974 375,000,000  575,000,000 

1975 375,000,000  675,000,000 

1976 675,000.000 

Tlie  conference  substitute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations through  fiscal  year  1975.  Level 
of  authorizations  are  $400,000,000  for  each 
year  of  the  program's  dxiration,  except  that 
for  fiscal  year  1972  the  authorization  is  $375,- 
000,000. 

Use  of  capital  contributions. — ^Under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  II, 
which  the  House  amendment  continued. 
Federal  capital  contributions  and  all  other 
contributions  from  participating  Institu- 
tions must  be  used  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  student  loan  funds, 
whereas  under  the  Senate  amendment,  such 
contributions  shall  not  only  be  tised  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  student 
loan  funds,  but  also  for  their  expansion. 
The  House  recedes. 

Apportionment  of  appropriations. — Under 
existing  law,  the  appropriation  of  funds  un- 
der title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  allotted  among  the  States.  The- 
House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment  revised  the  statutory  formula 
for  the  allotment  to  make  it  uniform  with 
the  formula  applicable  to  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  and  Work  Study  pro- 
grams. The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
allotment  formula  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment except  tliat  10  percent  of  the  appro- 
priations are  to  be  reserved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  equitable  allotment  In  the 
manner  which  he  considers  will  be  most  ef- 
fective. Savings  provisions  are  Included  to 
insure  that  no  State  will  receive  a  reduced 
allotment  by  reason  of  this  provision. 

Manner  in  which  funds  are  paid  to  institu- 
tion.— Under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  which  the  House  amend- 
ment continued,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Is  authOTized  to  make  payment  to 
student  loan  funds  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  which  will  not 
result   In   unnecessary   accumulations.   The 


Senate  amendment  provided  for  payments 
by  the  Commissioner  which  will  not  result 
In  unused  accumulations.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. The  Conferees  agreed  that  In  deter- 
mining whether  accumulations  are  unneces- 
sary the  Conunlssioner  may  not  take  the 
availability  of  other  student  assistance  pro- 
grams into  consideration. 

Beallotment  of  funds. — The  method  for  re- 
allotment  of  funds  under  the  new  direct  loan 
program  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
presently  authorized  in  title  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act — ^that  Is,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  statutory  formula.  The 
provisions  differ  in  that  under  existing  law, 
excess  funds  are  reapportioned  to  all  States, 
whereas  imder  the  Senate  unendment,  excess 
funds  are  reapportioned  only  to  States  which 
had  in  the  same  fiscal  year  received  less  than 
the  amount  requested.  The  House  amend- 
ment revised  the  reallotment  authority  by 
authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  reallot  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  title  n  funds 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. The  House  recedes. 

Agreements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education. — (a)  Under  title  n  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  which  the  House 
amendment  continued,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  and  the  institution 
must  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram, whereas,  under  the  Senate  amendment, 
such  agreement  must  provide  not  only  for 
the  establishment  but  also  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  student  loan  fund.  The  House 
recedes. 

(b)  Under  title  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Edttcation  Act  which  the  House  amendment 
continued,  the  agreement  must  provide  that 
student  loan  funds  will  only  be  used  for  loans 
to  students  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  agreement  between  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Institution,  whereas  under  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  funds  may  only  be  used  for 
loans  to  students  In  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  statxtte.  The  House  recedes. 

(c)  Under  title  n  of  the  National  Defen.se 
Education  Act  which  the  House  amendment 
conthiued,  the  student  loan  fund  may  also  be 
used  for  the  cost  of  litigation  and  for  other 
collection  costs  agreed  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, whereas  under  the  Senate  amendment, 
funds  may  be  used  only  for  litigation  and 
such  collection  costs  which  are  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner  by  regulation.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

(d)  The  House  amendment  would  allow  the 
assignment  of  its  rights  to  the  United  States 
under  any  loan  to  the  United  States,  when 
such  loan  has  been  in  default  for  at  least  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days.  There  was  no  com- 
parable Senate  provision.  The  conference  re- 
port retains  this  provision  with  a  modifica- 
tion requiring  that  the  loan  must  have  been 
in  default  for  two  years. 

Terms  of  loans. — Under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  which  the 
House  amendment  continued,  loans  to  any 
student  are  subject  to  such  conditions,  limi- 
tations, and  requirements  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  in  the 
agreement  with  the  institution.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  such  loans  will  be  sub- 
ject to  only  conditions,  limitations,  and  re- 
quirements which  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation.  The  House  recedes. 

Loan  limits. — Under  title  11  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  a  loan  may  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500  In  the  case  of  a  graduate  student, 
$1,000  In  the  case  of  any  other  student,  with 
an  aggregate  limitation  of  $10,000  in  the  case 
of  a  graduate  or  professional  student,  and 
$5,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student.  The 
Senate  amendment  increased  the  annual 
limit  for  undergraduate  students  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500  and  the  aggregate  limit  from  $5,000 
to  $7,500.  The  House  amendment  retained 
the  $10,000  and  $5,000  aggregate  limit,  set  a 
$2,500  aggregate  limit  for  the  flist  two  years 
of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  and 


eliminated  the  annual  ceilings  of  $2,500  for 
graduate  students  and  $1,000  for  any  other 
student.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Repayment  of  loans. — Under  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which  the 
House  amendment  continued,  the  repayment 
period  commences  nine  months  after  the  date 
on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to  carry  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  or  a  compara- 
ble institution  outside  the  United  States  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  academic 
workload.  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
language  "or  at  a  comparable  Institution  out- 
side the  United  States"  was  deleted.  Existing 
law,  which  the  House  amendment  continued, 
provided  for  repayment  in  equal  installments 
(or  graduated  periodic  iustallments  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  schedules  approved 
by  the  Commissioi^r)  payable  quarterly,  bi- 
monthly, or  monthly  (at  the  option  of  the 
institution).  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided for  making  repayments  in  installments. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Assessment  of  charges  for  failure  to  re- 
pay.— Under  title  II  of  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  an  institution  (pursuant  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner)  may  assess 
charges  for  failure  to  pay  all  of  part  of  an  in- 
stallment when  it  Is  due,  or  failure  of  a  recip- 
ient to  file  timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
deferment  or  forgiveness  of  entitlement. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  such  charges 
may  be  levied  by  the  Institution  only  If  the 
agreement  between  the  institution  and  the 
student  provides  for  such  assessment.  The 
House  recedes. 

Eligibility  of  veterans. — The  House  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  in  determining  the  need  of  a  vet- 
eran for  a  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan,  an  institution  Is  not  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  Income  and  assets  of  the  veterans' 
parents.  There  was  no  comparable  Senate 
provision.  Tiie  Senate  recedes. 

Forgiveness. — (a)  Regular  forgiveness. — 
The  Senate  amendment  but  not  the  House 
amendment  continued  existing  law  under 
which  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public  or  pri- 
vate elementary  or  secondary  school,  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  in  an 
Armed  Forces  elementary  or  secondary  school 
overseas,  may  have  up  to  50  per  centum  of 
his  loan  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
per  year.  Tlie  Senate  recedes. 

(b)  Veterans'  forgiveness. — ^The  Senate 
amendment  but  not  the  House  amendment 
continued  existing  law  under  which  up  to 
50  per  centiun  of  a  loan  may  be  forgiven  for 
military  service  at  the  rate  of  12  >^  per  cen- 
tum per  j-ear  for  each  year  of  consecutive 
military  service.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  this  forgiveness  only  for  military 
service  in  areas  of  hostilities. 

(c)  Forgiveness  for  teachers  of  handicap- 
ped students. — The  House  amendment  con- 
tinued existing  law  under  which  100  per  cen- 
tum or  a  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate 
of  15  per  centum  per  year  for  service  as  a 
teacher  of  handicapped  children.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  forgiveness  on  ac- 
count of  a  teacher  of  handicapped  children 
shall  be  at  the  following  rates:  15  per  centum 
for  the  first  and  second  years;  20  per  centum 
for  tlie  third  and  fourth  years;  and  30  per 
centum  for  the  fifth  year.  The  House  recedes. 

(d)  Forgiveness  for  preschool  teachers. — 
The  House  amendment  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment  expanded  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture so  as  to  provide  forgiveness  at  the  rate 
of  15  per  centum  per  year  up  to  a  maximum 
of  100  per  centum  for  service  as  a  full-time 
stafl'  member  in  a  preschool  program  carried 
on  under  the  Headstart  section  of  tlie  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  In  order  to  qualify, 
the  program  must  be  operated  on  a  full 
school  year  basis  and  the  salaries  of  stall 
members  must  be  no  more  than  the  salaries 
of  comparable  employees  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(e)  Forgiveness  for  service  as  a  teacher  of 
disadvantaged  children. — Under  existing  law. 
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.service  as  a  teacher  In  a  school  detennliaed 
by  the  OonunlBStoDer  to  l>e  a  school  in  irtileh 
there  is  a  high  concentration  of  stiadenta 
from  low-tncoma  famlUce.  qnaliflee  far  Dor- 
glveneee at  tHe rate  of  18  per  centompcr year 
lip  to  a  xnaxlinuin  of  IM  par  ueutuua.  Only 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  pabQe  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  tha 
State  OMy  be  designated  as  snch  b^-  the  Con- 
mlsstoner  Tinlass  more  ttian  this  number  hare 
enrollments  of  qoallfytng  students  whldi  ex- 
ceed SO  per  centum  of  the  total  ennrthnent. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  up  to  100 
per  centum  forglTeness  for  teachers  of  chil- 
dren from  low-lncoRie  families  (determined 
binder  seetSoo  103  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act)  at  the 
rate  of:  10  per  eentnm  for  the  first  and  sse- 
ond  years;  ao  per  centum  for  the  third  and 
fourth  yean;  and  30  per  centum  for  the 
fifth  year.  Ko  more  than  50  per  centum  o€  the 
nuntbar  of  schools  In  any  State  may  qualify 
teachers  for  this  type  of  forgiveness.  Under 
the  Rouse  amendment,  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  a  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  centum  per  year  for  serrtce  in  any  school 
in  which  the  enrolhnent  of  low-Income  chil- 
dren (using  a  low-income  factor  of  tS.OOO) 
Is  40  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total  en- 
rollment. The  Senate  recedes,  but  with  an 
amenttment  reducing  the  40  percent  of  total 
enroHinent  U>  30  percent  and  an  amendment 
which  would  assxire  that  not  niore  than  half 
of  the  schools  getting  title  I  assistance  would 
qxiallfy. 

Terms  of  loans. — The  House  amendment 
continued  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
reqiiirement  that  student  borrowers  must 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  to  be  cliglMe  to  receive  a  National 
Defense  Sdticntlon  Act  loan.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  not  impose  this  require- 
ment on  borrowers  under  pnrt  E  of  title  IV. 
The  House  recedes. 

Transfer  of  funds. — The  Hotrse  amendment 
authorised  each  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  transfer  not  to  exceed  10  per  centvun 
of  its  ftHotment  ttnder  the  Education^  Op- 
portunity OranU  and  college  work-study 
programs  between  these  two  programs.  The 
Senate  amendment  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Submission  of  regulations. — The  House 
amendment  required  that  copies  of  all  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines.  Instructions,  and  ap- 
plication forms  published  or  promulgated 
under  ttUe  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
be  provided  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  at  least  ttilrty 
days  prior  to  their  effective  date.  There  was 
no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Waiver  of  maintenance  of  effort  in  certain 
cases. — Tfte  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senat*  amendment,  authorized  the  Com- 
missioner to  waive  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort requirement  In  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  and  work-study  programs 
"under  special  and  unusual  circumstances". 
The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understanding 
that  waivers  be  granted  in  accordance  with 
rtiles  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commiaskmer. 

Etlfffbilitf  for  student  assistance. — ^The 
Senate  amendment  transferred  to  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  langttage  relating 
to  eilglbHlty  for  student  assistance  ciurently 
contained  in  section  904  at  Public  Law  »0- 
575,  except  that  the  Senate  language  dropped 
from  the  coverage  of  this  section  fellowships 
awarded  under  titles  n,  UI,  and  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act;  and  titles  IV  and  VI 
of  the  National  Defense  Edtication  Act.  The 
Ho«u;e  amendment  had  no  comparaUe  pro- 
vision. Tt>e  House  recedes. 

Affidavit  of  educational  purposes. — ^The 
Senate  aonendment  required  that  any  stu- 
dent who  reeelves  a  grant,  Joan,  or  loan  guar- 
antee onder  ttilc  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  fUe  with  the  institution  o<  higher  edu- 


CBtloa  -wfaldi  he  attends  bh  Bflktartt  stating 
that  tb«  nnoney  hm  reeelves  vlU  be  used 
solely  tor  expsnsea  rdated  to  atten^snne  or 
continued  rtt«Ti<anc»  at  sodi  tnstttotian.  It 
the  institution  detormlnea  that  any  student 
has  violated  the  affidaivtt  he  baa  filed.  Mw 
sttNfent  le  to  be  reqntred  to  return  asiy  as- 
sistance subject  to  the  vloiaitlon  and  Shan 
not  be  eligible  for  any  further  assistance 
nnder  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
after  the  date  of  the  vli^atton.  Hie  Boose 
amendment  had  no  comparable  provMon. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  strik- 
ing the  proivlslon  dealing  wtth  vIoUUcmos  with 
understanding  that  any  vlotatlons  will  be 
subject  to  the  normia  penalties  provided 
nnder  the  law  for  false  or  fraudiilent  state- 
ments. 

Financing  Posisecondary  EJducation 

TlM  Senate  amendment  in  two  places  re- 
quired studies  of  financial  cooditions  of  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  lu  order  to  as- 
sess the  diaiensions  and  extent  of  the  finan- 
cial crisis  confronting  those  institutions.  One 
study  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, one  by  the  Secretary.  Each  study  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31,  197X 
The  House  ameudm^it  created  within  the 
executive  branch  the  National  Conunlssiou 
on  the  Financing  of  Postsecwidary  Education 
to  conduct  a  similar  study.  Tht  Commission 
was  to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1973. 

The  conference  agreement  incorporates  the 
purposes  enunciated  in  the  three  studies  and 
establishes  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Financing  of  Poetsecondary  Education  to 
conduct  such  a  study  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  April  30.  1973.  The  Cc«n- 
mission  shall  suggest  national  uniform 
standards  for  the  determining  of  the  annual 
student  cost  (tf  providing  postsecoiidary 
ediication  for  students  in  all  types  and 
classes  of  institutions.  NOt  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  final  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commissioner  shaU  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  commenting  vipon  the  Com- 
mission's sugg;ested  national  uniform  stand- 
ards and  incorporating  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  standards  as  well  as  any 
related  recommendatlous  for  legislation.  The 
conference  agreement  authorizes  91.500,000 
for  tlie  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  study. 

rOUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVIXOPKINT 

Authorization  of  appropriations. — ^The 
Senate  amendment  continues  the  separate 
authorizations  of  apprx^rlations  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  title,  as  contained  in 
existing  law,  only  for  fiscal  jrear  1972;  for 
fiscal  j'ear  1973  through  fiscal  year  1975,  It 
authorized  a  single  appropriation.  The 
Hotise  amendment  continued  existing  sepa- 
rate authorizations  through  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  authorizations  are  as  follows: 

Senate    House 


Fiscal  year: 

1973    J60O,  000, 000   Such  sums.i 

197* 600,000,000  Do.i 

1975  600,fl«),0e0  Do.i 

197$  Do.» 


<  Separately  authorized  for  each  part. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
$a0O,00O.00O  for  fiscal  year  1973.  $300,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  >45a000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Training  of  teachers  of  children  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability. — ^The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, earmarked  not  less  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  amounta  available  for  the  piirposes 
of  part  C  or  part  D  for  the  training  <^  teach- 
ers for  service  in  programs  for  children  with 
limited  English-speaking  ablUty.  The  House 
recedes. 

Kemoving  the  ceiling  on  institutional  pay- 


ment under  /ellotrrhfp  progrrem. — ^Bffeettve 
in  flaeal  year  1973,  the  Senate  amendment 
i!eBM>fBd  the  »SJ500  llmttalilatt  on.  liMtttn- 

tlonal  cost  of  education  payments  whldi  ac- 
eoofMULy  attpentt-liaidera  vndsr  part  C.  Ttie 
GaaoBSlssioDM'  would  only  be  limited  to  pay- 
ing an  amount  be  dctemdnes  to  be  oon- 
statent  witli  ptevaUing  practteca  under  com- 
pamMe  fedsiaUy  supported  programs.  The 
House  smsstdment  contained  no  ccmperaUe 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Estimate  of  sums  necesaarg  to  support  na- 
tional advisory  counciL — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Department  of  Health, 
EUucallon,  and  Welfare  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  estimate  of  the  sums  necessary 
to  support  the  National  Advisory  Cotmcfl, 
under  the  authority  of  section  401(c) 
(salaries  and  expenses)  and  part  C  (advisory 
councils)  of  the  Genertd  Education  Provl- 
sions  Act.  As  noted  above,  the  House  amend- 
ment continued  the  seperate  atrthorlzation 
of  appropriations.  The  Rouse  recedes. 

f^tnctioma  of,  and  compensation  for,  the 
ZHrector  of  the  Teacher  Corps. — ^TTie  Senate 
amendment  promoted  the  Director  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  from  a  OS-17  to  a  QS-18, 
and  increased  the  rank  of  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor from  a  OS-lff  to  a  OS-17,  speclflcaHy 
providing  that  both  positions  shaU  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  positions  in  those 
grades  under  title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

Delegation  authority. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  Commissioner  may 
delegate  his  functions  with  relation  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  only  to  the  Director,  and  that 
neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  be  assigned  any  function  unrelated 
to  the  Teacher  Corps.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Under  present  law.  the  Director  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  placed  in  the  General 
Scliedule  at  the  level  of  grade  17  and  the 
Deputy  Director  is  placed  In  the  General 
Schedule  at  the  level  of  grade  16.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  amended  the  provisions  of 
present  law  to  raise  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps  to  grades  18 
and  17.  respectlvrty. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  was  to  make  clear 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  was  to  have  direct 
reporting  axithority  to  the  CiMnmissloner  of 
Edticatlon.  and  that  the  Teacher  Corps  was 
not  to  be  subjected  to  administrative  direc- 
tion at  lower  levels  within  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  House  conferees  refused  to  accept  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  for  rea- 
sons other  than  disagreement  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agreed 
that  the  amendment  was  unnecessary  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
ferees in  rejecting  the  Senate  amendment 
that  the  status  of  the  Teacher  Corps  within 
the  Office  of  Education  should  be  the  same 
as  was  originally  intended  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  intended  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  biweaucratic  struc- 
ture of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  not  Intended 
to  be  subjected  to  the  administrative  direc- 
tion of  persons  other  than  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  House  conferees  did  agree 
to  that  part  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
relates  to  the  delegation  of  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Director  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  in  line  wtth  that  Intention. 

Tutors  and  instructional  assistants — volun- 
teer services. — ^Both  amendments  amended 
the  program  of  attracting  and  qualifying 
teachers  to  meet  critical  teacher  shortages 
by  authorizing  programs  involving  tutors  and 
instructional  assistants.  Tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  grants  to  States  to  enable 
them  to  employ  high  school  and  college  stu- 
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dents  as  tutors  or  instructional  assistants  for  Ukdehcraduate  PACarriES  Osants  Eligibility  for  grants.— (a)  The  Senate  bill 

SatTonX    disadvantaged    children.    t»  Authorization      of     appropriations. -Tl..  «^".^^^^**^,f  ^^re^^^flS'by 

compensate  them  at  rates  consistent  with  genate   amendment   authorized    approprla-  i^„"^™*°.*^^7''^^J^If**  _*^^ 

prev^lng  practices  under  comparable  fed-  ^^^^  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1972  through  regulat^n    «»a^  ^"SSle  ttoTln  a  sub 

erally  supported  work-study  programs,  and  flgcal  year  1976  for  undergraduate  faculties  ^!|^l*  J^*^'fJ^^^^^[tonTflSutles  at 

to  provide  necessary  training  to  teachers  to  ^^  ^bereas  the  House  amendment  ex-  |^!^J'.S^^\°L'^^^ 

enable  them  to  teach  other  grades  or  other  ^^Q^ed  the  existing  undergraduate  facilities  f.''^*^"  nd^\f .^e^^^                       rhaftil 

subjects  in  which  there  is  a  shortage.  T^e  ^utborlty  through  fiscal  year  1976  with  the  ^l^.-^^^^^^^^°''^^^'l^'Zt^ciU 

House  amendment  differed  onlyin  that  Its     j^y^^j^g  respective  authorizations: wl^^'^  To  iSaSl  ^'  delJJTn^tTon^Thl 

grants  are  to  encourage  volunteers,  includ- -  ^^^^^  recedes; 

ing  high  school   and  cc^ege  students    for  s,„„,   ^^^,^  Existing  law,  extended  by  the  House, 

service  as  part-time  t^tft,°fJ"";;",Pf  '"" "  provides  that  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that 

structlonal  «f^^Hpi°J^,Vf'"°S  '*^"  p  .„,  ..„.  the  student  enrollment  capacity  of  an  Insti- 
advantaged  children.  The  House  recedes.  RscaUear.                         ,936,000.000   Such  sums.  tution  would  decrease  if  aiTurgently  needed 
State     plans.-The     Senate     amendment  ^Jj:::::::::::.:-      936,000,000         Do.  academic  facility  is  not  constructed,   con- 
amended  the  State  plan  section  of  th*  P~-           ,974 IM'ooo'ooo         oS'  strxiction  of  such  a  faculty  may  be  considered 

gram  of  attracting  and  q«?lify'«f  !t!f  *?           \tll 936.000,000         go.  ^  ^^^  ^^  expansion  of  the  Instttutlon's 

to  include  a  requirement  that  *he  plan  re-           im student  enrollment  capacity  for  the  purpose 

srsi=r,rLTSi3^  ;ra)^^^-=f}£^^  -r.?.»!^»r2.S"srr»?»=i: 

pendlture  under  the  State  plan.  The  House  oOO,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  ana  tne  succec**  ^^^  House  recedes. 

recedes.                                               ,n^    tt^  ....  ^^  Qscal  year,           ..„a-r„r„diiatp    facilities  Basic  criteria  for  determining  priorities  and 

Fellowships  in  school  n«r..insf.-The  House  distribution    o/«'^t«'^lt     which    Ifte  Federal  »7iare.-(a)  Existing  law" extended  by 

amendment  added  fellowships  in  school  nurs-  appropriations  -Existing    law     ^1»^^  ^  ^he  House,  provides  that  criteria  developed  by 

ing  as  eligible  for  support  under  part  C    fel-  House  extended,  P'°!  f«*.*^**^*rrl^duate  the  Commissioner  shaU  give  consideration  to 

lowshlps).  The  Senate  amendment  contained  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  undergmaua  ^^  ^^^^    ^^    capacity    to    provide    needed 

no  comparable  provision.  It  is  the  under-  faculties  g-^nts  are  *?*>«  "^"J /«>^  PJ^;°\t^  health  care  to  students  and  institutional  per- 

standing  of  the  conferees  that  the  expanded  academic    facUiti^    for    Publlc    <^o"^^""  /  ^j^^^   4^^  senate  amendment  dropped  "and 

authorization  in  this  section  shall  "ot  dup  1-  coUeges    and    public    t*°„^™„  '  „ovlded  institutional  personnel".  The  Senate  recedes, 

cate  the  existing  authority  in  the  Public  whereas    the   Senate   an^endmeiU   provwea  Existing  law,  extended  by  the  House, 

Health  Service  Act.  t»^a*  •^<>*  ^*^  ^^^^'l^lP^r  «M^h  fundfare  to  requires  the  Commissioner  to  prescribe   by 

Improving  training  programs  for  the  edu-  than  33'i  per  centum  of  such  lunos  are  i^^,^^  ^^j^  criteria  for  determining  the 
cotton  of  teachers  and  related  educational  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  ana  ^iot^_  Federal  share  of  the  development  cost  of  any 
personnel.— The  Senate  amendment  auUior-  to  States  for  this  purpose,  me  oeuatc  eligible  project  under  the  undergraduate  fa- 
ized  programs  for  the  Improvement  of  under-  cedes.  „„Mir  mmmunitv  cillty  grant  authority  and  requires  that  SUte 
graduate  programs  lor  preparing  education-  Allotments  to  States  for  P"f "''^°'_„ '<.  *  standards  and  methods  for  making  such  de- 
al personnel.  The  House  amendment  author-  colleges  and  public  technical  scnoots.'^  terminations  in  State  plans  confonn  to  such 
ized  programs  for  the  deveK^ment,  expan-  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  racmwc  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  absence  of  a  uniform 
slon.  or  Improvement  of  such  programs.  The  Act.  which  the  House  amendment  couuu.  g^^^^^j^^  Federal  share  specified  in  or  pur- 
House  recedes.  each  State  is  allotted  a^°"'''^""^,.**y  fS  suant  to  such  plan;  the  Senate  amendment 

Employment      of      tutors.— The      Senate  for  academic  fa«"»"^L  )J^^  thL*  ktAtes  dropped    the    italicized    words.    The    House 

amendment  authorized  programs  to  employ  necessary  to  award  $50,000  to  ^^°f^  °^  recedes. 

tutors  or  Instructional  assistants  especially  which  would  not  receive  ^"jf  f""^,"^  ^SJe-,  (c)  Existing  Uw,  extended  by  the  House, 

for  educationally  disadvantaged  children  and  cation  of  the  statutory  /o"^"i*  "  "jTi  *<,  uinits  the  Federal  share  of  any  undergrad- 

children  with  limited  English-speaking  abU-  by  ratably  reducing  the  f^o""*  *'""^  t^e  uate  facility  to  60  per  centum  of  the  develop- 

ity.  There  was  no  comparable  House  provl-  those  States  which  r«<^***   ™f^  ^^"i,-u«.  ment   cost;    the   Senate   amendment   would 

sion.  The  Senate  recedes.  minimum.  The  ^'^''^ ^'^^^'^F^^^^.f^T^^o-  raise  this  percentage  to  66^b  in  the  case  of 

The   encouragement   of   volunteers.— The  the  $50,000  minimum  figure.  °"* '*|^^^ /  developing  institutions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

House  amendment  provided  for  programs  to  vide  for  ratable  reduction,   lue  oeimvc  Applications  for  grants,  amount  of  graiHs. 

encourage  volunteers.  Including  high  school  cedes.                                       c»^*.,'c     nnntment  and  conditions  for  approval.— {a)    Existing 

and  college  students,  for  service  for  part-time  Determination     of    a     States     O""^^""  j^w,  extended  by  the  House,  provided  that 

tutors  or  full-time  instructional  assistants  ratio.— Existing  law.  extended  by  the  Mouse.  ^^^  commissioner  shall  approve  a  project  if 

especially  for  disadvantaged  students.  There  provided  that  the  allotment  ratio  01  a  awxe  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^  ^^  compliance  with  several 

was   no   comparable   Senate   provision.   The  s,haM  be  .50  for  any  fiscal  y«"  "^i"*,^^'  requirements,  including  that  the  project  has 

Senate  recedes.  missioner  finds  that  the  cost  01  scnow  i.  ^^^  approved  and  recommended  by  the  State 

Programs   for   teachers   of  migrant  chil-  struction  in  such  State  exceeds  twice  tn  ^j^j^^^j^^j.  ^„g  g^^j^^^  amendment  amends 

dren.— The   Senate   amendment   authorized  median  cost  of  such  costs  in  »!»  tne  states  ^^^^  language  bv  requiring  that  the  project 

programs  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  the  as  determined  by  him  on  the  °^>s  ot  *u  ^   submitted   through,   and   approved  and 

traluhig  of  teachers  for  psrtlclpaUon  in  edu-  mdex  of  the  average  per  P"P"  *^°f^^7„  °J:_  recommended,  by  the  State  Commission.  The 

cation  programs  for  migratory  chUdren  of  structlng  minimum  school  facilities  in  inc  ^^^^^  recedes 

migratory  agricultural  workers  Includtog  States  as  detennln*^  for  such  ^«a^^^  (b)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
teacher  exchange  programs.  The  House  under  section  15(6)  of  the  Act  of  ^ptemoer  ^^^^^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  t^e  con- 
amendment  contataed  no  comparable  provl-  33,  1950  Public  Law  815)  oj.  ^^he  com  struction  to  be  carried  out  under  the  appli- 
sion.  The  House  recedes.  missioner's  discretion  on  the  bas^  ol^cn  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  undertaken  hi  a  timely  and 
msraucnoNAi,  EomPMENT  Index  and  such  other  statistics  ana    ^^  ^^^  economic  manner.  Existing  law.  extended  by 

Authorization  of  appropriations. -Tlye  "i!,^^^^'^  Senate  TmenZent  (1)  the  House,  merely  requires  a  determination 
Senate  amendment  extended  title  VI  (in-  *PP**^I'*r!:-  reoulrement  for  comparison  that  the  construction  vriU  be  accomplished 
structlonal  equipment  grants)  for  four  *^?PP'^.  Public  Law  815  index  and  allows  in  an  economic  manner.  The  House  recedes, 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1975  at  the  fiscal  *'?**^^.oner^  make  the  determination  Payment  of  undergraduate  facility 
year  1971  authorization  level  of  funding.  The  ^^^.^^"^^  °?statlstics  and  data  which  he  ffranfs.-Existing  law,  extended  by  the  House. 
House  amendment  extends  it  for  five  years  «»  "»«  fSSfuate  and  appropriate  and  (2)  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shaU  pay  the 
at  the  same  level  through  fiscal  year  1976.  ^JTZ  ti^  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is-  amount  of  approved  applications  in  advance 
Tlie  conference  substitute  provides  a  four  f~°^  "  .„  ellKlble  recipient  of  funds.  The  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  iii- 
year  extension.  House  recedes.  stalUnents,  consistent  Tvlth  construction 
ACADEMIC  PACiLiTiES  Amendments  relating  to  the  definition  of  progress,  as  he  may  determine.  The  Senate 
rro7M/cr  of  Higher  Education  Facilities  the  term  "high  school  graduate"  for  the  pur-  amendment  merely  provides  that  the  Corn- 
Act  to  the  Higher  Education  Act.— The  Sen-  pose  of  determining  a  State's  allotrnent.—  missioner  shaU  pay  the  amount  reserved  to 
ate  amendment  amended  the  Higher  Educa-  Existing  law,  extended  by  the  House  definea  t,^g  applicant.  The  Senate  recedes, 
tion  Act  by  creating  a  new  title  VH— "Con-  the  term  "high  school  graduate"  as  it  is  used  qkaddate  Faciuttes  Grants 
struction  of  Academic  Faculties",  with  pro-  in  language  relating  to  the  State  a»otment  .„„,„i_„„„-.  „,  „„„,ooriatton4— The  Sen- 
visions  comparable  to  the  existing  Higher  formula  as  a  person  who  has  received  formal  /"'/''^^°"°"^"''''3;^^^  b^lnnfne 
Education  Faculties  Act.  The  House  amend-  recognition  (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  slm-  ate  biU  authoriz^  tE^^S  v^  ml 
ment  continued  the  Higher  Education  Facili-  Uar  means)  from  an  approved  school  for  i'^  ^^y''^^  }^ll^^'^^.^^l!"^??l 
ties  Act  as  a  separate  statute  with  certain  successful  completion  of  four  years  of  edu-  for  graduate  faculties  P*f *••  ^^•'*"  '^^ 
amendments.  The  conference  substitute  cation  beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  school-  House  amendment  extends  the  eristtaggrad- 
adopts  the  Senate  approach  of  transferring  work,  or  for  demonstration  of  equivalent  uate  facilities  authority  through  Ascal  y~r 
the  facUltlerprt^am  to  the  Higher  Educa-  achievement.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not  1976  with  the  following  respective  authoriza- 
tion Act.  define  the  term.  Tlie  Senate  recedes,  tions: 
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SaMli   Umnt 


fiscal  J 

19n -       160,000,(100   Suchnias. 

an so,  080,000       da, 

1974 90,000,000    Do. 

1S75 90,000.000    Do. 

1976 0* 

The  conference  sutostttute  anthortzes  the 
appropriation  of  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1972,  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  WO,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

hoAita  rom  Consthuction  or  Academic 
Facxutiss 

Lending  authority  and  authorization  of 
appropriations. — (a)  Existing  law,  extended 
by  the  House,  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  loans;  the  Senate  amend- 
ment directs  that  the  Oommiasloner  shall 
csrry  out  a  program  of  making  loans.  The 
House  recedes. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  loan  to 
construct  an  undergrraduate  academic  facil- 
ity, the  institution  of  higher  education  or 
building  authority  must  have  submitted  an 
application  which  is  approvable  under  part  A 
(the  undergraduate  faculty  grants  author- 
ity). The  Senate  recedes. 

(e)  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
appropriations  for  transfer  to  the  revolving 
fund  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973  through 
fiscal  year  107S,  whereas  the  House  amend- 
ment authorised  these  appropriatlmw 
through  Ikscal  year  1976.  The  req>ective 
levels  of  autborleatton  are: 

SenaU    House 

Fiscal  leac 

1972 J200, 000.000  Such  $uaiv 

19313 200,000,000  Do. 

W74 200.()00,000  0*. 

Vm. 200,000,00$  Do. 

19J». -- D* 

The  OMtfaience  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1973,  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  »160.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $300,000,000 
for  flacat  year  1975. 

EUifibaitif  conditions. — Existing  law,  ex- 
tended by  the  House,  provides  that  no  loan 
Shan  be  made  under  this  program  unless  the 
CommlKloner  finds  that  not  less  than  2S  par 
centum  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facil- 
ity win  be  fimancod  frosn  non-Federal  sources; 
the  Senate  amendment  changes  this  figure  to 
30  per  centum.  The  Hbine  recedes. 

General  provisions  for  the  lo€cn  program. — 
Kxlsttng  law,  extended  by  the  House,  author- 
izes the  CbmmlsBloner  to  foreclose  on  prop- 
erty; tlM  Diiiishi  amendment  provided  tttat 
such  actlan  shall  not  piectwle  any  other  ae- 
tloo  by  him  to  recover  any  dsAdcoey  In  the 
amoontB  loaned.  The  House  recedes. 

lUvolvtng  lomn  fund. — Existing  law,  extend- 
ed by  the  House,  provides  that  wfaMtever  the 
Commissioner  fletcmtines  that  moneys  in  the 
fund  exceed  the  present  and  any  reasonably 
prospective  future  requirements  of  the  fund, 
such  excess  may  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  such  excess  shall  be  avail- 
aide  for  the  purposes  of  the  under  graduate 
facilities  grant  program  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  apprc^niated  pursuant  to  such 
authority.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Annual  interest  grmnt*. — (a)  The  Senate 
ameadment  bat  not  the  House  smeiifdinent 
added  laBgoags  wlilcfa  iK>Bld  require  that  a^ 
plieatiaas  $or  conateuetloo  of  TmdergnKlu«$e 

wats  teemty  giant  pngma  bctfoR  an  UhM- 
tatiaa  of  h^itoar  edmaUua  or  a  tooUdlag 
ageney  coUMnestfaaDannaal  tnteraitgriat. 
The  Senate  recedes. 


(b)  The  Senate  aiwendm«g>t  Increased  the 
aggregate  amoiint  of  annual  interest  grants 
which  may  be  paid  by  $13,500,000  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  In  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  There  was  no  comparable  House 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

itcodemic  facilities  loan  insurance. — ^Both 
amendments  include  a  new  authority  for 
Federal  insurance  of  academic  facilities 
loans.  The  House  provision  limited  such  in- 
surance to  facilities  at  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  while  the 
Senate  provision  allowed  the  Commisslmier 
to  Insure  loans  for  construction  at  public 
institutions  as  well.  The  Senate  recedes. 

CoNsrmrrioM  Assistsnce  in  Major  Disastcs 

ASEAS 

Extending  construction  assistoTice  in  major 
disaster  areas  and  relating  to  the  amount 
of  assistance. — (a)  The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  amendment,  extended  the 
program  of  grants  in  major  disastmr  areas, 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  The  House  recedes. 

(b)  Existing  law  limits  the  assistance  pro- 
vided to  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  construction  necessary  to  restore  or  re- 
place destrojred  or  damaged  facilities  to  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  restoration  or  r^lace- 
ment.  The  Senate  amendment  authorissd  a 
maximum  grant  oi  up  to  the  total  replace- 
ment cost,  minus  any  insurance  fuiids  or 
other  funds  available  to  the  Institution. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Advances. — Present  authority,  in  the  dis- 
aster assistance  provision,  authorizes  assist- 
ance for  either  construction  or  equipment 
in  the  form  of  a  repayable  advance  "subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner feels  to  be  in  the  paMic  Interest". 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  repayable  as- 
sistance may  be  prorlded,  only  if  the  CXxn- 
mlssloner  determines  that  financial  resources 
will  become  available  to  an  iastltntloa  at 
some  future  date  or  dates.  Upon  that  de- 
termination he  is  authorised  to  make  funds 
available  to  an  tnstltutlmi  in  accord  with 
an  agreement  which  prorldes  that  the  in- 
stitution will  repay  part  or  an  of  the  funds 
received.  The  House  recedes. 

Applications  proeedvres. — Existing  appli- 
cation provisions  relating  to  construeti<Mi 
and  equipment  assistance  In  major  disaster 
areas,  require  that  an  application  be  sub- 
mitted for  construction  assistance  and/or 
equipment  assistance.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  applicatloB  raqvireinents 
with  respect  to  assietsnce  for  facilities  but 
not  for  eqtUpment  assistance.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Oknskai.  FKonsiOKS 

Recovery  of  payments. — (a)  The  House 
amendment  added  language  which  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  release  an  In- 
stitutiou  from  Its  obligation  to  use  a  facility 
constructed  with  grant  aid  as  an  academic 
facility  for  twenty  years  when  he  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  in- 
stitution. The  Senate  amendment  had  no 
similar  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(b)  Both  amendments  added  language 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  facilities  con- 
structed with  Federal  assistance  from  ever 
being  used  for  religious  worship  or  a  sec- 
tarian activity  or  for  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity.  The  Senate  amendment  applied 
thl&  pzohihitloa  to  any  facility  constructed 
with  grant  aid,  a  loan,  or  loan  Insurance. 
The  House  amendment  extended  only  to  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance. The  House  recedes. 

Definition  of  academic  facility. — The  House 
amerwlment  added  langiiBgn  which  require 
that  plans  for  faculties  constructed  with 
Federal  funds  under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  have  due  cnnslrteratioa  fc»  ez- 
ceUtncs  of  arehlteetun  and.  design  consistent 
with  eoenasaical  ooastrustlon.  The  S«>ate 
aaasBdatMtt  had  no  similar  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 


Amendments  reiating  to  definitions. — The 
House  amendment  continued  existing  law  in 
irtiich  "public  educational  institution"  is  de- 
fined ss  not  including  an  institution  or  In- 
stitutions of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Ths  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  this 
definition  with  the  result  that  institutions 
of  higher  education  owned  by  the  United 
States  become  eliglUe  for  assistance  under 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Facilities  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Continuation  of  annual  interest  grants 
program. — The  Senate  amendment  continued 
the  annual  interest  grants  program  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  Higher  Facilities  Act 
into  Utle  VU  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  authority  tox  this  program  aa  a  part 
of  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
would  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation;  however,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  struck  section  306  of  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act,  which  cur- 
rently authorizes  the  annual  interest  grants 
program,  as  of  July  1,  1971.  There  were  no 
con4>arable  House  provisions.  The  conference 
substitute  includes  this  provision  with  ap- 
prt^riate  revision  to  make  the  dates  current. 

NETWOBXS   )rOB    KlfOWIJSGX 

Amendment  affecting  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations.— The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended "Networks  for  Knowledge"  for  four 
years  through  fiscal  year  1975.  The  House 
amendment  extends  it  for  five  years  through 
fiscal  year  1Q76.  The  respective  authorizations 
are  as  fcHlows: 


Smata   House 

Fiscal  year: 

19*2 

1973 

1974 

1975. 

UTS                 

$15,SO».000   Such  sums. 

15,000,000          Do. 

15,000,000           Do. 

15,000,000           Dd. 

^_   _          DD. 

The  conference  subetttute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $S,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $15,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  the  stKceed- 
Ing  fiscal  year. 

Progrmm  authority. — (a)  The  Senate 
amendment  but  not  the  House  amendment 
revised  the  statement  of  puipose  and  au- 
thority governing  "Networks  for  Knowledge." 
(1)  Under  existing  law,  extended  by  the 
House,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  contracts  and  grants 
to  meet  certain  objectives  whereas  under  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  Commissioner  is  di- 
rected to  carry  out  the  program.  (3)  Under 
existing  law.  but  not  under  the  Senate 
amendment,  one  o*  the  purposes  ti  the  prt>- 
gram  is  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  a  variety  of  cooperative 
arrangements.  (3)  The  Senate  amendment 
but  not  Tinder  existing  law  spedfleally  In- 
cludes law  and  othv  giaduats  professional 
s^Kwls  as  eligible  recipients  of  grants.  The 
conference  substitute  adt^ts  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  except  that  the  provision  of 
existing  law  described  la  (2)  above  is  re- 
tained. 

BHgitite  octtrittes.— Among  the  eligible 
projects  specified  in  existing  law  is  the  joint 
use  of  fscllitles  such  as  clnscroomo  and  li- 
braries or  laboratories.  The  Senate  timend- 
ment  but  not  the  Hoiise  amendment  ex- 
panded this  list  of  types  of  eligible  activi- 
ties to  Include  joint  use  ot  law  library  facili- 
ties. Existing  law  authorizes  projects  afford- 
ing access  to  specified  library  colleetlons.  The 
Senate  amendment  but  not  the  House 
amendment  expanded  this  authority  to  in- 
clude law  library  collections.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

CBADBAXS  PSOCBAMS  AND    FEIXOWSHIPS 

•Dm  Ssnata  asMtKlmeikt  eonsoUdated  in  a 
new  tUla  of  tha  "«g>«^''  BdAviatt"™  Act  the 
B^arate  oategortcal  ptocrams  for  graduate 
schools  and  fellowships.  Part  A  of  that  title 
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authorized  a  program  of  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  activities  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  authorized  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  title  IX — ^Education  for  the 
Public  Service,  title  X— Iii^)rovement  of 
Graduate  Programs,  title  VI— NDEA  Lan- 
guage Development  and  the  International 
Education  Act.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized $100  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1073  through  1976  and  earmarked  $18 
million  of  that  for  support  of  the  kinds  of 
activities  previously  carried  out  under  the 
International  Education  Act  and  title  VI  of 
NDEA.  Part  B  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized a  new  program  of  Federal  Fellow- 
ships which  included  the  authorization  of 
feUowshlps  in  some  of  the  areas  covered  by 
the  separate  programs  extended  by  the 
House — title  IX — ^Public  Service  Education, 
title  IV— NDEA  Graduate  FeUowshlps,  tiUe 
VI — Language  and  Area  Studies.  There  was 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  the  bUl 
was  extended. 

The  House  amendment  extended  without 
amendment  title  IX — Public  Service  Educa- 
tion for  five  years  and  authorized  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary.  Similarly  title  X — Im- 
provement of  Graduate  Education  was  ex- 
tended without  amendment  for  five  years 
with  an  authorization  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  House  amendment  ex- 
tended the  International  Education  Act  for 
five  years  without  amendment  and  author- 
ized such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
House  amendment  extended  titles  IV  and  VI 
of  NDEA  with  certain  changes  and  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  the  law 
was  extended. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
new  title  IX — Graduate  Programs — of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Part  A  authorizes  a 
program  of  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  similar  to  title  X — Improvement  of 
Graduate  Programs  and  title  EX — Public 
Service  Education,  of  existing  law.  For  the 
purposes  of  Part  A  there  is  authcMrized  to  be 
appropriated,  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  fliBcal  year  1975. 

Part  B — Graduate  Fellowships  for  Careers 
in  Poet-Secondary  Education — authorizes 
7,500  fellowships  for  study  in  graduate  pro- 
grams that  lead  to  teaching  positions  in  in- 
stitutions ot  higher  education.  This  part  is 
identical  to  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  House 
amendment. 

Part  C — Public  Service  Fellowships — au- 
thorizes fellowships  for  gradxiate  or  profes- 
sional study  for  persons  who  plan  to  pursue 
a  career  In  public  service.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1973-1975 
such  sxuns  as  may  be  necessary.  This  part  is 
virtually  Identical  to  part  B  of  title  IX— Ed- 
ucation for  the  Public  Service. 

Part  D — Fellowships  for  Mineral  Resource 
Conservation  and  for  other  purposes  inoor- 
porates  the  nonduplicatlve  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  authorizes  a  new  pro- 
gram of  fellowships  for  advanced  study  in 
domestic  mining,  mineral  and  fuel  conserva- 
tion and  authorizes  fellowshipts  for  persons 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  who  are 
undertaking  graduate  or  professional  study. 
The  conference  report  does  not  Include  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  have  authorized  fellowship  programs 
in  areas  relating  to  study  of  environmental 
problems  because  the  conferees  were  con- 
vinced that  a  substantial  program  was  ctu'- 
rently  being  operated  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  further  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  assured  that 
the  program  was  going  to  continue  and  ex- 
paiul  in  the  future.  Therefore,  the  conference 
report  does  not  contain  that  dupUcatory 
language. 

The  conference  report  extends  title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  with 


those  amendments  adopted  by  the  House. 
It  provided  authorizations  of  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973;  and  $75/)00,000  tat  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  give 
effect  to  the  conviction  that  additional  em- 
phasis shoxUd  now  be  placed  on  undergradu- 
ate education  in  language  and  area  studies. 
The  changes  made  by  the  conference  report 
also  refiect  the  intention  that  the  center 
approach  be  modified  to  include  a  more  pro- 
gram-oriented concept  of  language  and  area 
studies,  including  the  study  of  problems  in- 
ternational In  nature. 

The  modifications  Include  authority  for  re- 
search fellowships  for  Individuals  who  wUl 
be  available  for  elementary  and  secondeiry 
teaching,  as  well  as  teaching  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  as  presently  provided  for 
by  the  Act. 

Finally,  a  new  subsection  is  added  to  Sec- 
tion 601  <rf  the  Act  requiring  that  funds  for 
undergraduate  travel  be  expended  only  as 
part  of  a  formal  program  of  supervised  study 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  promiU- 
gated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  conference  report  extends  without 
amendment  the  International  Education  Act 
and  authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
through  fiscal  year  1975.  It  provides  authori- 
zations 6f  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $40,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Interns  for  Political  Leadership 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  develop  and 
carry  out  an  Internship  program  under  which 
students  would  be  provided  practical  polit- 
ical Involvement  with  elected  oflScials  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  at  all  levels  of 
government  through  internships  in  such  of- 
ficials' offices,  provided  that  such  internship 
duties  will  not  Involve  campaign  or  other 
partisan  political  activities.  Interns  would  be 
selected  from  among  students  whose  names 
are  proposed  by  participating  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Internships  would  be 
distributed  among  the  States  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
from  a  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Federal  payments  for 
internships  in  State  and  local  offices  were 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  total  costs.  The 
Commissioner  was  authorized  to  prescribe 
stipends  as  well  as  duration  and  other  terms 
of  the  internships.  $10,000,000  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  There  were  no  comparable 
House  provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Improvement  of  Mineral  Conservation 
Education 

The  House  amendment  established  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Improvement  of  mineral  con- 
servation education,  to  include  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  regional  mineral 
resource  conservation  institutes  for  the  train- 
ing of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists.  Fur- 
ther sums  were  authorized  for  research  grants 
relating  to  (1)  the  conservation,  production, 
and  development  of  mineral  resources;  and 
(2)  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  the 
mineral  industries. 

Grants  were  also  authorized  to  pay  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  equipment 
and  supplies  used  for  the  education  and 
training  of  Individuals  at  the  regional  in- 
stitutes. There  were  no  comparable  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House 
recedes. 

impkovement  op  commtrnity  colleges  and 
Occupational  Education 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions establishing  a  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  community  colleges.  The  House 
amendment,  in  unrelated  provisions,  estab- 
lished a  program  of  grants  for  occupational 
education.  The  conference  substitute  retains. 
In  a  single  title,  the  major  provisions  of  both 


amendments.  Changes  which  would  be  made 
In  the  respective  programs  are  described 
below. 

Establishmxmt  and  Expansion  of 
COMiruNiTT  Colleges 
Community  college  planning. — The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  grants  to  States  to 
enable  committees  established  by  the  State 
Commissions,  established  under  section  1202, 
to  conduct  surveys  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion prognuTks  throughout  the  States  and  to 
develop  statewide  plans  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams in  community  colleges.  Plans  so  formu- 
lated would  be  submitted  through  the  State 
Commissions  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  State  Commissions,  rather  than  statu- 
torily required  committees,  wiU  prepare  the 
statewide  plans.  The  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment  requiring  committees  is  replaced 
in  the  conference  substitute  by  a  require- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  State  advisory 
councils  on  community  colleges.  These  coun- 
cils will  have  representation  of  appropriate 
interests  and,  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  State  Commissions  on  the  prepaj-ation  of 
the  statewide  plans.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute also  gives  State  and  local  post- 
secondary  education  agencies  opportunities 
to  review  and  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  plans. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  State  plans  for  other  education 
programs  to  be  modified  to  conform  to  this 
new  statewide  plan  has  been  dropped  from 
the  substitute. 

Grants  for  community  coUeges. — The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  a  program  cf 
grants  to  assist  States  and  localities  in  es- 
tablishing and  expanding  community  col- 
lege systems.  Appropriations  of  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  $75,000,000  for  fisrnl 
ye.ir  1974,  and  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975  were  authorized.  Appropriations  would 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  relative  populations  aged  18  and  over. 
The  Commissioner  was  authorized  to  make 
three  types  of  grants:  (1)  establishment 
grants  to  new  commimity  colleges  to  assist 
in  their  planning,  developing,  and  establish- 
ment: (2)  expansion  grants  to  existing  com- 
munity colleges  to  expand  enrollments,  es- 
tablish new  campuses,  and  expand  and 
modify  educational  programs;  (3)  leas- 
ing grants  to  enable  community  col- 
leges in  connection  with  their  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  to  lease  facilities. 
In  the  case  of  establishment  and  expansion 
grants,  the  Federal  share  was  not  to  exceed 
40  percent  of  the  project  cost  for  the  first 
year  of  assistance;  30  percent  for  the  second 
year:  20  percent  for  the  third  year;  and  10 
percent  for  the  fourth  year.  In  the  case 
of  grants  for  leasing  facilities,  the  Federal 
share  was  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
cost  for  the  first  year;  70  percent  for  the 
second  year;  60  percent  for  the  third  year: 
30  percent  for  the  fourth  year  and  20  percent 
for  the  fifth  year. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  Sen- 
ate provisions,  except  that  the  Federal  share 
for  leasing  grants  will  be  70  percent  the  first 
year.  50  percent  the  second  year.  30  percent 
the  third  year,  and  10  percent  the  fourth 
year. 

Occupational  Education  Pbocrams 
The  House  amendment  authorized  a  new 
program  of  grants  to  strengthen  occupational 
preparation,  counseling,  and  placement  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  to 
improve  postsecondary  occupational  educa- 
tion. For  these  purposes  $100,000,000  was  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1972,  $250,000,000  lor 
fiscal  year  1973;  $500,000,000  iot  fiscal  year 
1974;  and  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  year  thereafter.  From  the  fiscal  year 
1972  funds,  80  percent  would  be  allotted  to 
the  States  and  20  percent  would  be  reserved 
to  the  Commissioner  for  technical  assistance. 
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For  ench  year  thereafter  the  allotment  and 
reservation  would  be  85  percent  and  15  per- 
cent respectively.  The  State  allotment  would 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  persons  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  older  In  each  State 
relative  to  other  States  except  that  no  State 
would  receive  less  than  $100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  no  less  than  $1,000,000  each  year 
thereafter.  Any  State  wishing  to  receive  funds 
was  required  to  designate  or  establiab  • 
State  agency  to  administer  the  program. 
Grants  to  the  States  were  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1972  for  setting  up  State  agencies  and 
for  comprehensive  planning.  Thereafter, 
grants  to  States  would  be  for  State  agency 
expenses,  planning,  and  actual  operational 
costs  of  the  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Com- 
missioner of  Education  were  charged  with 
specific  responsibilities  in  developing  and 
carrjing  out  programs  to  promote  occupa- 
tional education. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  House  provisions,  but  with  al- 
terations descriljed  below : 

The  House  amendment  required  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  planning  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  carrying  out  the  occupa- 
tional education  program.  The  State  was  re- 
quired to  designate  a  State  agency  which 
would  be  responsible  for  comprehensive 
planning.  The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  planning  requirements  of  the  House 
amendment,  but  it  requires  that  the  State 
agency  selected  to  do  the  planning  be  the 
State  Commission  established  under  section 
1202.  It  also  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
malce  technical  assistance  available  to  these 
commissions  for  planning. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  In  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
8250.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $500,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Establishment  of  Agencies 

Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion.— The  Senate  amendment  created  with- 
in the  Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational, Career,  and  Adult  Education 
headed  by  an  Associate  Commissioner  re- 
sponsible for  the  Office's  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, adult,  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. The  House  amendment  created  a  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  Education  within  the 
Office  of  Education  responsible  for  all  adult, 
vocational,  and  occupational  education  pro- 
grams and  manpower  training  programs 
within  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  conference  substitute  establishes 
within  the  Office  of  Education,  a  Bureau  of 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education.  The  new 
Bureau  will  have  the  responsibilities  given 
it  by  both  the  Houses,  which  includes  re- 
sponsibility for  career  education.  The  sub- 
stitute retains  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  limited  number  of  persons  to 
so-called  supergrade  positions. 

Community  college  unit. — The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  establishing  in  the 
Office  of  Education  a  Community  College 
Unit  to  coordinate  all  programs  In  the  Office 
of  Education  affecting  junior  colleges.  It  also 
authorized  supergrade  positions  for  the  head 
of  the  Unit.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provisions. 

Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Programs 

Grant  authority. — The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  amendment,  expanded  the 
Commissioner's  authority  by  authorizing 
grants  as  well  as  contracts.  The  House 
recedes. 

Statement  of  purpose. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  amendment, 
amended  the  title's  statement  of  purpose, 
adding  that  the  program  authorized  is  In- 
tended to  provide  law  students  with  experi- 
ence, based  on  effective  experimental  pro- 
grams, in  dealing  directly  with  the  problems 
of    the    disadvantaged    and    other    societal 


groups  adversely  affected  by  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Program  authorized. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  amendment,  re- 
moved preference  for  programs  providing 
clinical  experience  to  students  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  InsteiM,  it  authorized  student 
clinical  experience  programs  In  providing 
legal  services  and  advice.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Authorized  expenditures. — ^The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
included  library  resources  as  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral support.  The  House  recedes. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment  extended  the  title  for  fotir 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1975;  the  House 
amendment  extended  it  for  five  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1976.  Authorizations  are 
as  follows : 

Senate    House 


Fiscal  year: 

1972 $7,500,000    Such  sums, 

1973 7,500,000  Do. 

1974 7,500,000  Do. 

1975 7,500.000  Do. 

1976 Do. 


The  conference  agreement  extends  the  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1975  and  authorizes 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  $7,500,000  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Cost  of  Education  Data 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  prescribe  national  uniform 
standards  for  determining  average  per  pupU 
costs  to  institutions  for  providing  postsec- 
ondary  education.  He  would  then  require  aa 
a  condition  for  receipt  of  assistance  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  that  the  Institu- 
tion supply  cost  of  education  data  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  national  uni- 
form standards.  The  House  amendment  had 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts.  In  lieu  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, a  provision  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner to  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  institutional  aid  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  or  student  aid  prior  to  June  30,  1973 
that  the  Institution  supply  such  cost  of  edu- 
cation data  as  may  be  in  its  possession. 
Postsecondary  Education  Commission  and 
Comprehensive  Planning 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
designation  or  creation  by  each  State  of  a 
State  agency  (called  a  "State  Commission") 
which  would  have  two  types  of  functions. 
First,  the  State  Commission  would  perform 
the  functions  which  present  law  assigns  to 
certain  existing  State  commissions;  and  in 
addition,  as  discussed  above,  these  new  State 
Commissions  would,  through  committees, 
develop  and  adopt  statewide  plans  for  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  postsecond- 
ary programs  in  community  colleges.  The 
second  type  of  function  which  the  new  State 
Commissions  would  perform  would  be  to 
carry  out  comprehensive  planning  for  state- 
wide postsecondary  education  systems. 

Tlie  House  amendment  also  provided  for 
the  designation  or  creation  of  a  State  agency 
or  commission  which  would  be  directed  to 
do  comprehensive  planning  for  statewide 
postsecondary  education  systems  In  gen- 
erally the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  under 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  amend- 
ment did  not,  however,  assign  to  the  State 
Commissions  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
State  commissions  by  existing  law.  The  House 
amendment  did  authorize  the  State  Commis- 
sions to  establish  committees  to  develop  and 
adopt  a  statewide  plan  for  the  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  community  pKDStsecondary 
education  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
States  which  wish  to  receive  grants  for  com- 
prehensive planning  or  for  community  col- 


lege and  occupational  education  programs 
provided  under  the  newly  created  title  X  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  must  establish  a 
State  Commission  or  designate  an  existing 
agency  or  commission  as  the  "State  Com- 
mission". As  In  the  case  of  State  Commissions 
provided  for  under  both  the  Senate  and 
House  amendments,  it  will  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  and  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  and  proprietary  Institutions 
of  postsecondary  education. 

The  conference  substitute  permits,  but 
does  not  require,  the  State  Commissions  to 
use  committees  (which  need  not  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  Commission  members)  and 
other  sources  of  expertise. 

The  conference  substitute  permits,  but, 
unlike  the  Senate  amendment,  does  not  re- 
quire, the  State  to  designate  the  State  Com- 
mission to  perform  the  functions  assigned  by 
present  law  to  State  agencies  or  Institutions. 
These  provisions  of  the  present  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  are  title  I  (Community  Service 
and  Continuing  Education  Programs) ,  sec- 
tion 603  (Equipment  Grants) ,  and  section 
704  (higher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion). 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  in  providing  a  separate 
program  of  grants  for  comprehensive  plaJi- 
nlng. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

Special  vocational  education  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged. — The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  appropriations  for  three  addi- 
tional years  through  fiscal  year  1975  at  the 
fiscal  year  1972  funding  of  $60,000,000  for 
special  vocational  education  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged,  for  each  year.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Definition  of  vocational  education. — ^The 
Senate  amendment  amended  the  definition 
of  vocational  education  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  Include  training  for  volun- 
teer firemen  and  to  Include  Industrial  arts 
programs  where  the  Commissioner  finds  it 
appropriate.  There  were  no  comparable  House 
provisions.  Tlie  House  recedes. 

Extension  of  exemplary  programs  and 
projects. — The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized appropriations  for  three  additional 
years  through  fiscal  year  1975  at  the  fiscal 
year  1972  funding  level  of  $75,000,000  each 
year  for  vocational  education  exemplary  pro- 
grams and  projects.  There  was  no  compara- 
ble House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Authorization  for  residential  vocational 
schools. — Tlie  Senate  amendment  authorized 
appropriations  for  tliree  additional  years 
through  fiscal  year  1975  with  $75,000,000  au- 
thorized each  year  for  demonstration  resi- 
dential vocational  schools  and  $15,000,000 
each  year  for  grants  to  States  to  provide  resi- 
dential vocational  facilities.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  pro- 
grams.— The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
appropriations  for  three  additional  years 
through  fiscal  year  1975  at  the  fiscal  1972 
funding  level  of  $50,000,000  for  each  year  for 
consumer  and  homemaliLing  education  pro- 
grams. There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

Cooperative  vocational  education. — The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  three  additional  years  through  fiscal 
year  1975  at  the  fiscal  year  1972  funding  level 
of  $75,000,000  for  each  year  for  cooperative 
vocational  education.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Work-study  programs  for  vocational  edu- 
cation students. — The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  appropriations  for  three  addi- 
tional years  through  fiscal  year  1975  at  the 
fiscal  year  1972  funding  level  of  $45,000,000 
each  year  for  work-study  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  students.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
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Program  of  curricuXum  development  in  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools. — ^The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  l^}proprlation8  for 
thr«e  additional  years  through  fiscal  year 
1975  at  the  fiscal  year  1972  funding  level  of 
$10,000,000  for  each  year  for  program  of  cur- 
riculum development  In  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools.  There  was  no  comparable  House 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

NatiOTial  Advisory  Council  on  VocatioTial 
Education. — The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended the  authorization  for  an  additional 
three  years  through  fiscal  year  1976  at  the 
fiscal  year  1972  funding  level  of  $150,000  for 
each  year  for  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Amendments  Relating  to  the  Administration 
of  Education  Programs 

Education  Division. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  part  A  to  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  which  established 
an  Education  Division  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
under  the  Cmnmlsslon  of  Eklucatlon. 

The  Division  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  National  Foundation 
for  Postsecondary  Education,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  The  House 
amendment  bad  no  comparable  provision. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
exclude  the  Senate  provision  for  a  National 
Foundatl<m  for  Postsecondary  Education  and 
an  amendment  to  give  the  bead  of  such  Divi- 
sion the  title  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education.  The  amendment  stipulates  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  may  not  serve  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  or  as  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Duties  of  the  Office  of  Education. — The 
Senate  amendment  restated  the  purpose  of 
the  Office  of  Education  and  limited  its  au- 
thority to  that  expressly  provided  by  statute 
and  provided  that  "nothing  in  this  section,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  grant  the  Office  of  Education  any 
authority  which  is  not  expressly  provided 
for  by  statute  or  implied  therein."  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  House  recedes  with  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments. 

Managemeit  of  the  Office  of  Education. — 
(a)  The  Senate  amendment  established  the 
position  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Hotise  amendment  had  no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  to  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  a  Level  IV  in  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  that  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  was  to  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  a  Level  V  in  the  Executive  Schedule. 
The  House  amendment  had  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes.  The  conference 
agreement  described  In  "Education  Division" 
above  descril^es  the  details  of  the  conference 
action. 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment  created  six  ad- 
ditional positions  within  the  OE  at  the  OS-18 
level.  The  Btouse  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendmenta  relating  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  Postsecondary  Education.— 
Senate  amendment  authorized  a  program 
of  grants;  to  provide  assistance  for  the  design 
and  establishment  of  Innovative  structures 
for  providing  postsecondary  education  and 
Innovative  modes  of  teaching  and  learning;  to 
expand  the  ways  and  patterns  of  acquiring 
postsecondary  education  and  to  open  oppor- 
tunities for  such  education  to  individuals  of 
all  ages  and  circumstances;  to  strengthen  the 
autonomy.  Individuality,  and  sense  of  mission 
of  postsecondary  educational  Institutions, 
and  to  support  programs  which  are  distinc- 
tive or  of  special  value  to  American  society: 
and  to  encourage  postsecondary  educational 
Institutions  to  develop  policies,  programs,  and 


practices  responsive  to  social  needs,  and  to 
provide  an  organization  concerned  with  the 
rationalization  of  public  policies  toward  post- 
secondary  education.  A  National  Foundation 
for  Postsecondary  Education  was  established 
to  administer  this  program.  The  Founda- 
tion was  to  be  subject  to  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  for  its  manage- 
ment. The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  institutions  and  agencies  to 
Improve  postsecondary  educational  opportu- 
nities. A  total  of  $250,000,000  was  authorized 
for  the  Foundation  for  use  during  fiscal  years 
1973-1975.  The  House  amendment  had  no 
comparable  provisions. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  new  grant 
authority,  but  not  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
Foundation.  This  authority  Is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  For  purposes  of  this  new 
program,  the  Secretary  Is  given  authority 
under  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
to  appoint  advisory  committees.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Secretary  will  do  so  to  as- 
sist in  the  policymaking  and  administration 
of  this  new  program.  He  also  may  appoint 
no  more  than  five  individuals,  for  terms  not 
to  exceed  three  years,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  administer  this  program. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  a^jropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  for  this  new  program. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  send  copies 
of  each  application  for  a  grant  received  from 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  the  ap- 
prt^rlate  State  Commission  (established  un- 
der section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
as  amended  by  this  new  Act),  giving  the 
State  Commission  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  submit  any  comments  and  recom- 
mendations it  might  have.  The  intent  of  this 
provision  Is  to  provide  the  Secretary  addi- 
tional Information  to  help  In  the  decision- 
making process  of  this  program. 

The  conferees  view  this  program  as  be- 
ing Important  to  the  process  of  change  In 
postsecondary  education  and  to  provide  those 
extra  funds  which  are  necessary  to  bring 
about  significant  innovation  and  reform.  As 
such,  we  do  not  see  this  program  supplanting 
In  any  way  funds  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  grant  recipients  from  Federal, 
State  or  other  sources. 

Purpose  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation.— The  House  amendment  declared  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  ori- 
gin, or  social  class.  It  further  stated  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  respon- 
sibility to  provide  leadership  in  the  conduct 
and  support  of  scientific  Inquiry  into  the 
educational  process.  The  Senate  amendment 
had  no  statement  of  purpose  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Organization  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. — The  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ed that  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
shall  consist  of  a  Director  and  a  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research  responsible 
for  general  policies  with  respect  to  the 
powers,  duties,  and  authorities  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  House  amendment  established 
a  position  of  IMrector  and  a  council  which 
is  advisory  in  nature.  The  House  recedes. 

ITie  conference  agreement  adopted  the 
Senate  sunendment  which  established  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education  Research  re- 
sponsible for  general  policies  related  to  the 
Institute's  powers,  duties,  and  authorities. 
The  conferees  believe  that  both  an  independ- 
ent Council  with  decision-making  authority 
and  a  strong  Directorship  are  needed  to  lead 
a  vigorous  Institute.  It  is  intended  that  the 
Director  of  NIE  have  full  responslbiUty  for 
specific  program  policies  and  for  the  man- 


agement of  the  Institute.  The  Council  would 
establish  overall  policies  leaving  to  the  Di- 
rector decisions  about  programs.  Initiatives, 
and  funding. 

During  fiscal  year  1973  the  Council,  along 
with  the  Director,  will  be  developing  policies 
and  procedures  for  the  NIE.  To  ensure 
continuity  of  programs  previously  operated 
by  the  OE,  we  expect  the  Director  of  the  NIE 
during  fiscal  year  1973  to  be  responsible  for 
providing  direction  and  leadership  to  these 
programs  and  projects. 

Reporting  relationships  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  Director. — ^The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  shall  be  subject  to 
general  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
promulgated  for  its  management.  The  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Director  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary,  and 
not  to  or  through  any  other  officer  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  House  amend- 
ment further  prohibited  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  from  dele- 
gating any  of  his  functions  to  any  other  offi- 
cer who  Is  not  directly  responsible  to  him. 
Senate  recedes  with  conforming  amendments, 
providing  that  the  Director  will  report  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

Compensation  of  the  Director. — The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  the  Director  is  to 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  an  executive 
level  V  position;  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  Director  Is  to  be  compensated 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (currently  an  executive  level  V).  The 
House  recedes. 

Deputy  Director. — The  Senate  amendment 
created  the  position  of  Deputy  Director  at 
the  salary  level  of  a  OS-18.  The  House 
amendment  had  no  similar  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Creating  additional  GS  positions. — The 
Senate  amendment  created  three  additional 
positions  at  the  GS-18  level  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  The  House  amend- 
ment had  no  similar  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Function  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation.— The  functions  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  outlined  In  the  House 
amendment  and  the  Senate  amendment  are 
essentially  the  same,  except  that  the  House 
language  expressly  provides  that  "research" 
may  be  either  basic  or  applied  research  and 
the  Senate  language  specifically  Includes  ca- 
reer education  within  the  purview  of  "dem- 
onstrations In  the  field  of  education".  Con- 
ferees agreed  on  language  embodying  both 
House  and  Senate  provisions  and  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  Report  describing  the 
role  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
relating  to  dissemination. 

The  conferees  intent  is  that  the  whole 
complex  set  of  dissemination/utilization 
functions  that  are  desirable  in  this  area 
are  a  major  responsibility  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  This  set  of  functions 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
present  and  proposed  fiscal  year  1973  activi- 
ties of  NCEC  (the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Communication)  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: ERIC,  PREP.  Publishers  Alert,  the  three 
pilot  state  dissemination  centers,  the  program 
to  Identify  and  validate  exemplary  products 
and  practices.  Tliese  functions  also  should 
include  other  dissemination  activities  that 
might  be  tailored  to  the  Institute's  products 
and  programs  in  the  future.  In  the  transfer 
of  NCEC  to  the  Institute,  we  feel  that  the  Di- 
rector must  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
and  modify  existing  programs  to  conform 
with  the  mission,  functions,  and  program 
thrust  of  the  Institute.  This  range  of  func- 
tions will  provide  the  Institute  with  an  array 
of  dissemination  capabilities,  from  the  single 
most  significant  machine  Information  re- 
trieval system  to  the  present  system  of  dis- 
eemination  agents  in  the  field,  who  work  with 
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siRtes.  local  agencies  and  teachers  to  help 
them  apply  the  best  of  current  knowledge  to 
their  problems. 

Because  of  the  transfer  by  the  conference 
report  of  NCEC  to  the  Institute,  the  Institute 
will  need  those  funds  and  positions  previous- 
ly related  to  the  NCEC.  However,  It  should 
he  made  clear  that  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute will  have  the  right  to  choose  all 
Institute  employees  regardless  of  their  prior 
affiliation  with  NCEC.  Therefore,  the  present 
NCEC  slots  and  appropriations  requests 
should  be  considered  Integral  to  the  In- 
stitute. Further,  the  Conferees  Intend  that 
dissemination  activities  be  a  separate  line 
item  in  the  Institute  budget  In  order  to 
protect  against  future  encroachment  on  edu- 
cation R&D  funds. 

Obviously,  the  Office  of  Education  must 
have  the  capability  to  disseminate  Informa- 
tion about  its  own  programs  and  their  re- 
sults. The  conferees  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  Office  of  Education  will  continue  these 
functions  with  respect  to  the  publication 
of  information  about  specific  categorical  or 
formula  grant  programs  that  have  been  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  conferees  do  not.  how- 
ever, intend  that  the  Office  of  Education  un- 
dertake the  major  responsibilities  of  dissem- 
ination, which  are  vested  in  the  Institute. 
Joint  dissemination  activities  are  provided 
for  in  the  appropriate  section. 

Expenditure  of  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation funds. — The  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education's  funds 
are  to  be  expended  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  qualified  public  or  private  agen- 
cies and  individuals.  The  Senate  amendment 
had  no  similar  provision.  Tlie  Senate  recedes. 
The  conference  agreement  requires  that 
In-house  research  should  at  no  time  com- 
prise more  than  lO'l  of  the  total  research 
program.  To  determine  the  application  of  the 
90  ^  and  10 '7,  ratio  of  program  funds,  we 
understand  that  the  cost  of  administering 
the  agency  will  be  excluded  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  percentage  requirements. 

Appointment  of  personnel  outside  of  the 
Ciiil  Service. — The  Senate  amendment  al- 
lowed the  Commissioner  to  give  up  to  three- 
year  appointments  to  professional  and  tech- 
nical employees  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws,  and  full-time  appointments  to 
up  to  one-fifth  of  its  regular  technical  or 
professional  employees  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws.  The  House  amendment  required 
that  officers  and  employees  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  The  Hotose  recedes. 

General  provisions. — The  House  amend- 
ment gave  broad  powers  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  to  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations; accept  gifts;  enter  into  contracts; 
acquire  real  and  personal  property;  acquire, 
lease,  and  sell  property;  and  use  services,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  facilities,  and  so  forth 
of  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  no  similar  provisions.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Joint  funding  jraiier  authority. — The 
House  amendment  (1)  provided  that,  where 
more  than  one  Federal  agency  provides  funds 
for  a  project,  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation may  act  for  all  agencies  in  adminis- 
tering the  funds  advanced  and  (2)  allowed 
other  participating  agencies  to  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  similar  require- 
ments of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion or  requirements  which  the  National  In- 
stitxite  of  Education  does  not  Impose.  There 
were  no  comparable  Senate  provisions.  The 
Senate  recedes  on  item  (1)  and  the  House  on 
item  (2). 

Authorization  of  appropriations. — The 
Hotise  amendment  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  at  the  follow- 
ing levels. 


Senate  amendment. — $550,000,000  In  the 
aggregate  for  xise  during  fiscal  years  1973, 
1974  and   1975.  The  House  recedes. 

House  amendment. — "Such  sums  as  nec- 
essary" for  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  each 
year  thereafter.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  repealing  certain  sections  of 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act. — The  Senate 
amendment  repealed  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act.  eflfectlve  July  1, 
1972.  The  House  amendment  had  no  similar 
provision.  Senate  recedes  with  amendments 
to  extend  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
through  June  30.  1975.  Section  2  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  include  the  language  in  the 
Senate  provision  relating  to  dissemination  of 
information,  surveys,  exemplary  projects. 
Authorizations  are  $58  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $68  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $78 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  conference  foresees  a  limited  use  of 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  because  of  the 
creation  of  the  new  National  Institute  ctf  Ed- 
ucation. The  specific  dollar  authorizations  re- 
flect what  the  conference  determines  to  be 
legitimate  functions  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. We  are  especially  concerned  that  Its 
traditional  function  of  providing  the  Nation 
with  accurate,  timely  and  useful  informa- 
tion and  statistics  about  education  in  o\ir 
country  be  strengthened.  We  expect.  In  ac- 
cordance with  information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  HEW,  that  no  less  than  $14.9 
million  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
will  be  spent  on  this  fvinctlon  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that  of 
the  $58,000,000  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1973  approximately 
$12,000,000  to  support  the  Right  to  Read 
program;  $17,000,000  for  educational  tech- 
nology (including  the  "Sesame  Street"  and 
"Electric  Company"  programs)  and  $14,- 
000,000  for  demonstration  models  of  career 
education. 

The  stated  figures  are  to  be  viewed  as 
maximum  amounts  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

General  Education  Provisions  Act. —  (a) 
For  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  public 
and  private  organizations  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  for  surveys,  for  exem- 
plary projects  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
for  conduct  of  studies  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Education.  No  more 
than  $25,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  401(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (salaries 
and  expenses)  for  these  activities  for  any 
year.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes,  but  as  explained 
above  the  new  language  in  the  Cooperative 
Education  Act  provides  for  these  activities. 

(b)  Further  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
hibited unauthorized  program  consolidation 
and  limitation  on  appropriations  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law  and  created  within 
the  Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  which  shall 
have  divisions  of:  Compensatory  Education, 
Bilingual  Education.  School  Assistance  in 
Federally  Affected  Areas,  Assistance  to  States. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  House  recedes  with  amendments  which 
clarify  and  "-educe  to  some  extent  the  scope  of 
the  Senate  provisions  prohibiting  certain 
practices  In  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes  on  that  portion  of  this  item  which 
would  have  created  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  specifically  prohibits  unauthor- 
ized program  consolidation  and  unauthor- 
ized limitations  on  the  use  of  appropriations. 
The  conference  report  contains  this  provision 
from  the  Senate  amendment,  with  two  modi- 
fications: 

(1)   Clause   (ill)   of  subparagraph   (C)   of 


the  proposed  section  421(c)(1)  is  modified 
to  make  clear  that  the  Commissioner's 
authority  under  present  law  with  respect  to  • 
normal  administrative  procedures  under  ex- 
isting education  programs  is  not  diminished. 
The  modification  of  such  clause  Is  also  in- 
tended to  make  clear  that  criteria  governing 
the  approval  of  applications  may  be  derived 
by  reasonable  Implication  In  the  law,  and 
such  authority  need  not  b©  stated  expressly. 
It  Is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
basis  for  criteria  for  the  approval  of  ap- 
plications must  be  found  In  statutory  law, 
and  that  criteria  for  which  there  is  no  such 
basis  may  not  be  used  in  the  approval  of 
applications. 

(2)  The  second  modification  of  this 
amendment  changes  the  language  of  clause 
(Iv)  of  such  subparagraph  (C).  This  modifi- 
cation consists  of  the  inclusion  of  language 
designed  to  make  clear  that  the  Office  of 
Education  can  not  as  a  matter  of  general 
policy  make  the  approval  of  applications 
under  one  program  dependent  on  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  under  another  pro- 
gram. This  does  not  preclude,  however,  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  to 
make  an  individual  application  under  one 
program  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  an 
individual  application  under  another  pro- 
gram, if  both  applications  come  to  the  Com- 
missioner from  a  single  local  educational 
agency. 

This  latter  procedure  Is  permitted  on  the 
basis  of  a  proJect-by-proJect  evaluation  by 
the  Commissioner,  from  which  the  Conunis- 
sloner  determines  that  the  statutory  purpose 
of  both  programs  from  which  the  appropria- 
tions are  to  be  drawu  Is  enhanced  If  their 
approval  is  Joined. 

The  conference  committee  adopted  a  fur- 
ther clarifying  provision  which  is  a  new  sen- 
tence in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  421(c) 
(1).  The  new  sentence  provides  that  where 
the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  applicable  programs  permit  the 
packaging  or  consolidation  of  applications  for 
grants  and  contracts,  if  such  procedure  is  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  simplicity  or  effec-  . 
tiveiiess  of  administration,  nothing  In  sub-  . 
paragraph  (A)  shall  be  determined  to  inter- 
fere with  such  packaging  or  consolidation. 
The  conferees  added  this  sentence  in  order 
to  make  clear  that  subparagraph  (A)  does 
not  prohibit  consolidation  where  it  is  specif- 
ically authorized  by  law.  However,  the  con- 
ferees do  not  intend  that  this  additional 
sentence  be  construed  to  grant  the  Office  of 
Education  any  avithorlty  which  is  not  al- 
ready provided  in  existing  law. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  would  have  established  a  Bureau 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
within  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Confer- 
ence Report  does  not  contain  such  a  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  recede  from  its 
amendment  oia  the  subject  of  the  Bureau  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  after 
the  conferees  were  assured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 
Bilingual  Education  Program,  which  was  In- 
tended by  the  Department  to  be  in  a  bureau 
other  than  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, would  by  the  end  of  May  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  with  divisional  status. 

(c)  Specific  new  authority  is  granted  in 
the  Senate  bill  for  an  educational  renewal 
site  strategy  for  reform  of  education  and  for 
funding  of  the  "Right  to  Read"  program. 
There  is  no  comparable  House  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

In  rejecting  the  Senate  language  providing 
new  authority  for  educational  renewal,  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  Judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  "educational  renewal"  at  this  time. 
However,  we  Intend  to  make  clear  that  in  our 
view  inadequate  authority  exists  at  this  ttme 
to  provide  a  legal  basis  for  carrying  out  the 
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renewal  program.  If  the  Department  wishes 
to  proceed  with  the  Renewal  concept,  the 
Committee  invites  submission  of  appropriate 
legislation  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered. 

EvaltMtion  of  Office  of  Education  pro- 
grama. — ^Tbe  House  amendment  provided  that 
upon  request  of  a  congressional  committee 
having  legislative  Jvirlsdiction,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  a  member  of  such  committee,  the 
Comptroller  0«nei«l  Bball  conduct  studies  of 
existing  education  statutes  and  regulations; 
review  the  policies  and  practices  of  Federal 
administering  agencies;  review  the  evaluation 
procedures  adopted  by  the  agencies;  and 
evskluate  particular  projects  or  programs.  The 
Comptroller  General  would  collect  necessary 
data  and  report  his  findings  back  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  his  recommendations.  Special  at- 
tention was  to  be  given  to  the  practice  of 
private  contracting  with  firms,  organizations, 
and  individuals  for  studies  and  services,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  was  directed  to  re- 
port his  findings  regarding  contracting  to 
appropriate  agencies  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding their  effectiveness  in  serving  the  in- 
tent of  educational  legislation.  The  House 
amendment  provided  for  the  authorization  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  There  were  no 
comparable  Senate  provisions.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  title 
to  the  Act  of  September  30,  1960  (P.L.  81- 
874) ,  school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  Indian  children. 
The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  would  be  entitled  would 
be  equal  to  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture multiplied  by  the  number  of  Indian 
children  enrolled  in  the  agency  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  avithorlzed  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  for  projects  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  Im- 
proving Indian  educational  opportunities; 
programs  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  to  Indian  children  in  sufficient 
quality  or  quantity;  training  programs  for 
educational  personnel;  and  for  dissemination 
and  evaluation  of  the  results  of  federally  «is- 
sisted  programs.  The  amendment  authorized 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $35,000,000 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
such  purposes.  The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended the  present  set-asldes  for  Indian  edu- 
cation In  the  ESEA  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  Adult 
Education  Act  by  authorizing  pilot  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  research,  evaluation,  and 
operation  of  adult  education  programs  for 
Indians.  For  the  purpose  of  making  these 
grants,  $5,000,000  would  be  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $8,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bureau  level  Office  of  In- 
dian Education.  The  Office,  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Commissioner,  would  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  new  title.  It  also  created  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion consisting  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  National  Council  would 
furnish  a  list  of  nominees  from  which  the 
Commissioner  would  be  required  to  select  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  created  by  this  part. 
The  National  Council  would  also  advise  the 
Comnilssloner.  review  and  evaluate  programs, 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  Indian  organizations. 

The  Senate  amendment,  expanded  the 
Commissioner's  appraisal  of  education  per- 
sonnel needs  to  Include  such  needs  In  In- 
dian education.  The  Senate  amendment 
created  a  6  per  centum,  set-aside  from  part 
D  of  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  for  the  in-service  and  preservice 


training  of  persons  serving  as  teachers  In 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interl'Y. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  all  the  Senate's 
provisions  with  an  amendment  requiring  that 
preference  be  given  to  Indians  in  the  train- 
ing programs. 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion regarding  Indian  education  on  the  con- 
dition that  in  the  administration  of  the 
newly  authorized  programs  priority  in  fund- 
ing wotild  be  given  whenever  poesible  to  ap- 
plications submitted  by  public  and  private 
nonprofit  schools  owned  or  operated  by  In- 
dian tribes  or  Indian  educational  organiza- 
tions. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Administration  of  Office  of  Education 
piograms  and  projects. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  subsection  to  the  Gen- 
end  Education  Provisions  Act  setting  forth 
a  series  of  requirements  relating  to  program 
administration,  maintenance  of  effort,  eval- 
uation, fiscal  control,  fund  accounting,  and 
reporting,  which  are  to  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  any  application  for  assistance  un- 
der any  program  to  which  the  Conunisslon- 
er  determines  the  new  subsection  should  ap- 
ply. Tlie  coherence  agreement  adopts  this 
provision  except  those  portions  relating  to 
maintenance  of  effort  and  evaluation. 

Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. — ^The  Senate  amendment  extended 
title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  through  fiscal  year  1975  at  the  current 
authorization  level.  The  House  amendment 
extended  the  title  through  fiscal  year  1976 
at  the  current  authorization  level.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  extend  the  program  tlirough 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Study  and  report  on  rules  a7id  regula- 
tions.— 1T»e  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Conunlssioner  to  conduct  a  special  study  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  affect- 
ing education  programs  and  to  make  a  re- 
port on  such  study  no  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Act  and  to  republish  them  in  the  Federal 
Register  no  later  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  Attei  enactment  of  the  Act.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes  with  amendments  extending  the 
periods  of  time  given  to  t^ie  Comniissioner 
of  Education  to  comply  with  these  provi- 
sions. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  requirement  imposed  by  section  503(d) 
tliat  the  Commissioner  republish  all  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  interpretations,  and 
orders  in  the  Federal  Register  no  later  than 
485  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Act  is 
intended  to  provide  a  single  reference  point 
for  all  such  material.  It  is  not  intended  to 
preclude  his  publication  of  such  material 
during  such  period  as  his  study  of  any  single 
program  is  completed. 

Ethnic  Heritage  program. — Tlie  Senate 
amendment  added  a  new  title  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  au- 
thorizing grants  for  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Centers.  These  Centers  would  develop  and 
disseminate  curriculum  materials,  and  en- 
courage and  promote  activities  related  to 
ethnic  heritage  studies.  Grants  would  be 
made  to  nonprofit  public  or  private  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions,  or  organi2mtious. 
Applicants  were  required  to  consult  with  a 
local  advisory  council  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  etlinic  groups  and  cultural  and 
educational  resources  from  the  area  to  be 
served.  A  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies,  appointed  by  the 
Secretarj',  was  established  to  assist  and  advise 
tt)e  Commissioner  in  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram. Appropriations  of  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
were  authorized.  Funds  were  to  be  used  for 
establlshhig,  equipping,  and  operating  cen- 
ters, but  not  for  construction.  There  were 
no  comparable  House  provisions.  Tlie  House 


recedes  making  the  following  modifications 
in  tlie  Senate  provisions. 

(1)  Deleting  the  authorization  for  fi.scal 
year  1972  and  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1973 
authorization  to  $15,000,000. 

(2)  The  reference  to  "centers'"  throughout 
the  amendment  was  deleted.  Rather,  there 
will  be  grants  made  for  projects. 

Consumers'  education  program.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, amer.ded  title  Vm  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  which  would  (1)  provide  for  a 
Director  of  Consumers'  Education  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  coordinate  consumers' 
education  activities  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  administer  a  consumers'  education 
program;  and  (2)  authorize  grants  for  such 
activities  as  the  development  of  curricula 
(including  Interdisciplinary  curricula)  in 
consumer  education;  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relating  to  such  curricula;  in  the 
case  of  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  the  support  of  education  programs 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  and  higher 
education  levels;  and  preservice  and  inserv- 
Ice  training  programs  and  projects  (includ- 
ing fellowship  programs.  Institutions,  work- 
shops, symposiiuiis.  and  seminars)  for  edu- 
cational personnel  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
in  subject  matter  areas  associated  wltli  con- 
sumer education.  For  these  purposes.  $20.- 
000.000  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1073. 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $35,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Tlie  House  recedes, 
except  that  the  provisions  establlsliliig  a 
OS-17  position  for  the  Director  has  been 
eliminated. 

Assistance  to  the  College  of  the  Virnhi 
Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam. — The 
House  amendment  authorized  a  lump  sum 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  each  for  the 
College  of  the  Vlrpln  Islands  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guam  to  be  used  as  an  endowment. 
In  addition,  the  House  amendment  author- 
ized an  annual  appropriation  of  $450,000  for 
each  Institution.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  land  grant  status  to  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam,  with  (a)  an  endowment  grant  In  lieu 
of  land  and  lb)  conforming  amendments  to 
a  number  of  Acts  under  which  Land  Grant 
institutions  receive  annual  appropriations. 
The  Conferoice  agreement  retains  the  House 
pi-ovision  with  respect  to  endowment  grants 
and  the  Senate  conforming  amendments  re- 
lating to  Land  Grant  status  for  such  Institu- 
tions. Tlie  Senate  amendments  are  modified, 
however,  so  as  to  provide  an  annual  authori- 
zation In  this  Act  equivalent  with  that  pro. 
videi  tinder  the  Senate  amendments. 

Migratory  children. — (a)  The  Senate 
amendment  required  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  establish  criteria  for  the 
allocation  of  title  I,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  nilprant  children  after  consider- 
ing areas  of  the  State  which  have  the  high- 
est concentration  of  migrant  children.  There 
was  no  comparable  House  provision.  Tlir 
Senate  recedes  viith  the  understanding  that 
the  Commissioner  will  study  the  extent  to 
which  children  of  migratory  workers  are  pro- 
vided for  vtnder  title  I,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  amended  title 
I,  EHementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
to  include  preschool  programs  especially  for 
migrant  children,  provided  that  funds  for 
the  operation  of  such  programs  will  not  be 
detracted  from  other  programs  already  au- 
thorized. Tliere  was  no  comparable  House 
provision.  Tlie  House  recedes. 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment  further 
amended  title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  so  as  to  give  priority  for  pro- 
grams serving  children  who  are  preseutly 
migrant.  Tliere  was  no  comparable  House 
provision. 
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(d)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  » 
si,udy  of  the  operation  of  title  I,  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  migratory  workers  and 
to  report  the  results  of  such  study.  There 
was  no  comparable  House  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Neglected  or  delinquent  children. — The 
Senate  amendment  expanded  the  title  I.  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children  to  Include  children  in 
adult  correctional  Institutions.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

National  Commission  on  School  Finance. — 
The  Senate  amendment  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  members  on  the  Commission  from 
fifieen  to  eighteen.  There  was  no  compara- 
ble House  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Youth  camp  safety. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment established  a  Youth  Camp  Safety  Pro- 
gram designed  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  youth  attending  day  camps.  There 
v.-as  authorized  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  six  fiscal  years,  that  Is,  through  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  pay  up  to  50  per  centtim  of  the 
cost  of  approved  State  plans.  The  House 
amendment  required  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  report  by 
January  1,  1973,  to  the  Congress  on  exist- 
ing conditions  in  yotith  camps  and  the  need 
for  Federal  standards  and  authorized  $300,- 
000  for  stich  purpose.  The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  requiring  the  Secretory 
of  HEW  to  report  by  March  1,  1973. 
PROVISIONS    NOT    INCLUDED 

Amendments  cUloiving  waiver  of  matching 
) equireiaents  in  certain  cases. — Tlie  House 
amendment  allowed  the  Conunissioner  to 
waive  matching  requirements  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  accordance  with 
regulations  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
a  determination  that  such  action  is  required 
in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the  appli- 
cable program.  The  House  recedes. 

Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands.— ^The  House  amendment  but  not  the 
Senat«  amendment  amended  the  following 
programs  so  as  to  treat  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  funds:  Titles  I,  V,  and 
VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act;  titles  n 
and  HI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act;  and  titles  n,  in.  and  V  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  House 
recedes.  The  conferees  had  Inadequate  data 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  this  proposal  and 
strongly  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  im- 
dertake  a  study  to  determine  how  best  to 
treat  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands in  present  and  future  legislation,  espe- 
cially those  statutes  containing  formulas  for 
allotment  of  funds. 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ACT 
Short  title. — ^The  Hotise  amendment  cited 
this  title  as  the  "Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1971."  The  Senate  amendment  cited  this 
title  as  the  "Emergency  School  Aid  and  Qual- 
ity Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971."  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  tiie  title 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Emergency  School  Aid 
.^ct". 

Findingn. — Tiie  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  congressional  finding  that  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  and  maintaining  stable, 
quality,  integrated  schools  and  eliminating 
minority  group  Isolation  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  education  for  all  children  and  often  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  to 
which  local  educational  agencies  do  not  have 
access.  The  Hotise  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  substi- 
tute retains  the  Senate  provision  but  re- 
phrases the  reference  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  eduoaticm  as  another  process 
lin  addition  to  eliminating  minority  group 
isolation)    requiring  additional  fundng  and 


deletes  the  reference  to  stable,  quality,  Inte- 
gT»ted  schools. 

Purpose. — The  House  amendment  stated 
the  piupoee  of  the  title  tm  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  meet  the  special  needs  inci- 
dent to  desegregation  and  to  encourage  vol- 
untary integration.  The  Senate  amendment 
stated  the  purpose  as  encouraging  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  elimination  of  mi- 
nority group  isolation,  as  providing  financial 
assistance  to  establish  stable,  quality,  Inte- 
grated schools,  as  assisting  In  eliminating 
minority  group  Iscriation.  and  as  aiding  t 
schoolchildren  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disad^-antages  of  minority  group  Isolation. 
The  conference  substitute  retains  the  House 
provision  with  the  one  addition  of  the  Sen- 
ate reference  to  aiding  schoolchildren  In  over- 
coming the  educational  disadvantages  of 
minority  group  isolation. 

Policg  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
certain  prmisions  of  federal  law. — The  House 
amendment  stated  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  applied  imi- 
formly  In  all  regions  of  the  United  St«tes  in 
dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  stated  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  guidelines  and  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  "ntle  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  section  182  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1966.  and  this  title  shall  be  applied  uniformly 
in  all  regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  conditions  of  segregation  by  race  wheth- 
er de  Jure  or  de  facto  in  the  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  seg- 
regation. The  conference  substitute  retains 
both  the  Senate  and  House  provisions  but 
ddetes  the  reference  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  this  title.  The  conference  substitute's 
version  of  the  Senate  provision,  therefore,  re- 
states the  policy  contained  in  section  a(a)  of 
Ptibllc  Law  91-230  and  in  no  way  supMsedes 
suttsection  (b)  of  such  section. 

Administration. — Tlie  House  amendment 
provided  for  administration  of  the  program 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
the  administration  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  conference  substitute  vests 
authority  tor  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  newly  created  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  lor 
Education. 

ApjKr>priations. — The  House  amendment 
authorized  appropriations  for  $500  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  *1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $500 
million  from  the  period  beginning  with  the 
en^tment  of  this  title  and  ending  June  30, 
1973  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  House 
provision  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  Senate 
provision  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Raerrations  of  appropriations. — Both  the 
House  amendment  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment reserve  at  least  4%  of  the  total  appro- 
priations for  bilingual  education  progranu. 
In  addition  to  this  reservation  the  House 
amendment  reserved  6Tr  of  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  for  evaluations  and  for 
special  programs.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
served 15'^'r  of  the  appropriations  for  metro- 
politan area  projects,  not  less  than  3';.,  for 
educational  television,  8'r  for  special  pro- 
grams, and  fo  tor  evaluation.  The  Senate 
amendment  further  reserved,  from  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  the  States,  not  more 
than  23  "(1  for  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams and  not  less  than  15 '^o  for  grants  and 
contracts  with  prl\-ate  non-profit  and  public 
agencies.  The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  4%  reservation  for  bilingual  education, 
retains  the  House's  6'>  for  special  programs 
and  for  evaluation,  adepts  the  Senate  res- 
ervation  of   3^„   for  educational   television. 


reduces  the  Senate  reservation  tor  metro- 
politan projects  to  S%,  and  reserves  8%  of 
the  total  appropriations  for  private  groups. 
The  COTiference  substitute  reserves  not  more 
thaM  15%  Cft  the  total  i4>proprlatlou, 
from  the  amoimts  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion to  be  apportioned  among  the  States. 

Allotments  among  States. — The  House 
amendment  allotted  90 'I.  of  the  appropria- 
tions among  the  States  by  alloting  eaoti  Stat* 
$100,000  plus  an  amount  based  upon  its  rel- 
ative ntmiber  of  minority  group  children, 
The  Senate  amendment  ai^iortloned  unre- 
served funds  among  the  States  according  to 
their  relative  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren, except  that  no  State  would  receive  less 
than  $100,000.  Portions  of  each  State's  ap- 
portionment were  reserved  for  compensa- 
tory education  and  private  groups.  The  con- 
ference substitute  reduces  the  Initial  amount 
apportioned  to  $75,000  pw  State  and  retiUns 
the  Senate  guarantee  of  a  minimum  ot  $100,- 
000  per  State.  It  also  reduces  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  conform  with  the  additional 
reser\'atlons  of  appropriations. 

ReaUotment. — ^The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  Hotise  amendment,  provided  that 
the  portion  of  each  State's  apportionment 
reserved  for  private  g^ups  must  be  used 
solely  for  that  purpose  in  any  reapportion- 
ment of  funds.  The  House  amendment,  but 
not  the  Senate  amendment,  provided  that 
the  Secretary  could  not  reallot  funds  earlier 
than  60  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  conference  substitute  retains  both 
the  Senate  and  House  provisions. 

Eligibility  for  Assistance. — Tlie  House 
amendment,  but  not  the  Senate  amendment, 
included  as  eligible  for  assistance  school 
districts  Implementing  plans  tmdertaken 
piu-suant  to  a  final  order  of  any  State  agency 
or  official  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The  con- 
ference substitute  retains  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

The  Hou.se  amendment  included  as  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  to  prevent  miuc»-lty  group 
Isolation  school  districts  with  schools  hav- 
ing an  enrollment  of  at  least  10Tr<  but  not 
more  than  50""--  minority  group  students.  Tlie 
Senate  amendment  contained  the  same  cate- 
gory of  eligibility  but  specified  a  minimum 
minority  group  enrollment  of  20';:  and  did 
not  specify  any  upper  limit.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  Senate  provision  with 
a  maximum  limit  of  50'"c  minority  group  stu- 
dents. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  provided  that  applicant  schocd 
districts  In  order  to  be  eligible  must  estab- 
lish at  least  one  stable,  quality,  integrated 
school  and  must  have  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive district-wide  plan  for  the  elimination  of 
minority  group  Isolation  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  all  schools  of  such  agen- 
cies. The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  Senate  provision. 

The  House  amendment  included  as  eligible 
school  districts  voluntarily  enrolling  and 
educating  cltildren  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  enrollment  because  of  non- 
residence.  The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
Interdlstrict  projects  within  Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  Senate  provision  and 
also  the  House  provision. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  a 
school  district,  a  majority  of  whose  students 
are  minority  group  students,  may  apply  for 
assistance  if  it  established  or  maintained 
at  least  one  school,  the  enrollment  of  which 
may  be  up  to  70'r  non-minority.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  the  same  category  of 
eligibility  but  specified  60 'n  non-minority 
enrollment.  The  confM-ence  substitute  speci- 
fies this  percentage  at  65%. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  grants 
for  compensatory  education  to  school  dis- 
tricts applying  for  funds  under  aectlcoi  706(a) 
with  15.000  minority  students  and  60%  mi- 
norltv   enrollment.  The  Senate  amendment 
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contained  the  same  provision  for  such  dis- 
tricts but  permitted  the  minority  enrollment 
to  be  either  16,000  or  50%.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  Senate  provision. 

Grants  or  contracts  tcith  private  non-profit 
or  public  agencies. — ^The  House  amendment 
provided  that  the  Secretary  may  assist  by 
grant  or  contract  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  (other  than  a  local  educational 
agency)  to  carry  out  programs  designed  to 
support  the  development  or  implementation 
of  an  eligible  plan  or  activity.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  similar  grants  and 
contracts  but  expressly  excluded  grants  to 
non-public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  did  not  require  that  every  grant  and  con- 
tract must  be  designed  to  carry  out  programs 
in  support  of  an  eligible  local  educational 
agency's  plan  or  activity.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  both  provisions,  but  lim- 
its the  Senate  provision  to  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  programs  designed  to 
support  the  development  or  implementation 
of  an  eligible  plan  or  activity.  One-half  of 
the  sums  reserved  for  this  purpose  are  to  be 
used  for  grants  and  contracts  under  author- 
ity of  the  Senate  provision  and  one-half  un- 
der authority  of  the  House  provision. 

Ineligibility  for  Assistance. — The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
barred  assistance  to  school  districts  for  trans- 
fers of  pwoperty  to  private  schools  if  the  dis- 
trict knew  or  reasonably  should  have  known 
that  the  transferee  was  a  private  school  and 
if  the  district  did  not  make  a  prior  deter- 
mination that  such  private  schocd  was  not 
operated  on  a  segregated  basis.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  retains  the  Senate  provision. 
The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  barred  as  Ineligible  any  school 
district  which  had  in  effect  a  discriminatory 
policy  against  minority  group  employees  if 
such  policy  has  resulted  in  the  dispropor- 
tionate demotion  or  dismissal  of  such  em- 
ployees. The  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  excluded  from  the  prohibition 
against  separation  of  minority  group  children 
from  non-minority  group  children  bona  fide 
ability  grouping  used  as  a  standard  pedagogi- 
cal practice.  The  conference  substitute  re- 
tains the  Senate  provision. 

Waivers  of  ineligibility. — ^The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
required  school  districts  which  had  received 
assistance  under  the  temporary  Emergency 
School  Assistance  program  to  submit  a  spe- 
cial application  containing  additional  In- 
formation if  they  wanted  to  receive  a  waiver 
of  ineligibility  for  prohibited  conduct.  The 
conference  substitute  does  not  contain  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  amendment,  required  that  all  waivers 
of  Ineligibility  be  approved  only  by  the 
Secretary,  that  the  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove an  application  for  assistance  without 
first  determining  that  the  applicant  Is  not 
ineligible,  and  that  notice  of  Intention  to 
grant  a  waiver  be  given  to  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  at  least  30  days  be- 
fore approval  of  such  a  waiver.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion but  reduces  the  time  period  before  a 
waiver  can  be  granted  to  15  days. 

Authorized  activities. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  amendment,  limit- 
ed its  list  of  authorized  activities  to  only 
nine  specific  activities  but  excluded  from 
this  restriction  grants  for  metropolitan  area 
projects,  the  Assistant  Secretary's  special 
programs,  bilingual  education,  educational 
television,  and  grants  to  private  groups.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  authorized  the  provision  of 
additional  professional  and  other  staff.  The 
Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,    authorized    In-service   teacher 


training  and  the  recruiting,  hiring,  and 
training  of  teacher  aides.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  both  the  Senate  and 
House  provisions. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  authorized  the  acquisition  of 
Instructional  materials  and  the  offering  of 
courses  in  the  language  and  cultural  heritage 
of  minority  groups.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  Senate  provision.  The 
House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  authorized  educational  pro- 
grams using  shared  facilities.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  House  provision. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  authorized  innovative  Inter- 
racial educational  programs.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  House  provision,  but 
the  managers  want  to  make  clear  to  the  De- 
partment that  it  Is  to  exercise  great  care  In 
approving  funding  for  this  type  of  program 
so  that  frivolous  projects  are  not  funded 
under  the  guise  of  attempts  to  achieve  inte- 
gration or  desegregation. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  required  that  repair  or  minor 
remodeling  may  not  exceed  10%  of  any  school 
district's  grant.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  stated  in  the  authorized  activi- 
ties section  that  funds  appropriated  would 
be  available  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  implementing  coiut-ordered  plans 
of  desegregation.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  contain  this  provision.  Districts 
Implementing  court-ordered  plans  of  de- 
segregation are  clearly  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  706(a)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Criteria  for  approval. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  House  amendment,  re- 
quired that  prior  to  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion the  Secretary  had  to  determine  that 
the  comprehensive  distrlctwide  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  must  be  reasonably 
expected  to  eliminate  minority  group  isola- 
tion to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  all 
schools  of  the  applicant  and  that  the  fund- 
ing for  the  stable,  quality,  integrated  schools 
must  be  at  a  sufficient  level.  The  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  required  that  the  Secretary  must 
approve  first  those  applications  which  place 
the  largest  numbers  and  the  greatest  per- 
centages of  minority  children  in  stable,  qual- 
ity, integrated  schools.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  contain  this  provision. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  required  that  the  Secretary 
must  consider  only  six  factors  Ijefore  he  ap- 
proves an  application.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  House  provision. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  specifically  barred  the  Secretary 
from  giving  less  favorable  consideration  to 
the  application  of  a  school  district  volun- 
tarily adopting  a  plan  of  Integration  than 
to  that  of  a  school  district  legally  required 
to  adopt  such  a  plan.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  this  provision. 

Applications. — The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  amendment,  required  that 
all  applications  and  related  documents  must 
be  made  readily  available  to  the  public.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  restricted  its  requirements  con- 
cerning applications  to  those  submitted  by 
local  educational  agencies.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision,  but 
the  managers  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  must  publish  regulations 
regarding  all  his  requirements  for  all  other 
applications. 

The  House  amendment  required  applicants 
to  make  assurances  concerning  their  activi- 
ties in  the  projects  to  be  funded  and  to 
provide     other     information.     The     Senate 


amendment  required  specific  information 
from  the  applicants  concerning  their  conduct 
and  required  periodic  reports.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  forbade  supplanting  of  local  or 
State  funds  by  funds  provided  under  this 
title.  The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  funds  un- 
der this  program  to  be  coordinated  with 
funds  provided  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  amendment,  but  the  managers 
want  to  make  clear  their  intention  that  if 
any  douljt  arises  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
provision  it  is  superseded  by  the  amend- 
ments to  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  contained  elsewhere  in  this  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  appli- 
cants to  use  funds  provided  under  this  title 
for  implementation  of  their  comprehensive 
distrlctwide  plans  and  for  the  establishment 
of  stable,  quality,  integrated  schools.  The 
House  amendment  required  that  applicants 
provide  assurances  that  they  will  comply 
with  the  plans  upon  which  their  eligibility 
is  determined.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  the  House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  required  that  an  additional 
amount  of  sufficient  magnitude  must  be 
spent  on  students  under  these  programs  in 
order  to  assure  that  funds  will  not  be  dis- 
persed and  that  the  applicants  will  submit 
information  insuring  that  the  funds  avail- 
able under  the  title  will  be  used  solely  to 
pay  the  additional  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
plans.  The  conference  substitute  contains 
both  these  provisions. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  amendment,  required  that  every  local 
educational  agency  applying  for  funds  mu.st 
establish  a  conunittee  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication for  funds  and  to  be  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  barred  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation by  the  Commissioner  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  written  state- 
ment of  approval  or  disapproval  by  this 
committee.  The  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  this  latter  requirement. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  tlie 
House  amendment,  forbade  States  from  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  State  aid  paid  to  the 
local  educational  agencies  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  conference  substitute  contaUjs 
this  provision. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  required  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  must  notify  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  whose  application  has  been 
rejected  of  the  reason  for  his  disapproval 
and  to  afford  the  agency  a  reasonable  time 
to  modify  its  application.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  House  provision  and 
requires  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  provide 
an  appropriate  opportunity  to  the  applicant 
to  modify   its  application. 

Special  programs. — Tlie  House  amend- 
ment provided  tliat  from  the  funds  reserved 
to  him  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary  could 
fund  special  programs  in  local  educational 
agencies  Including  special  bilingual  educa- 
tional programs.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  from  these  funds  the  Com- 
missioner could  make  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  with  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  for  special  programs.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision  but  deletes  the  authorization  to 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  private 
nonprofit  agencies. 

Metropolitan  area  projects. — The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
provided  that  from  the  fimds  reserved  to  him 
for  this  purpose  the  Commissioner  could 
make  grants  for  interdlstrict  projects,  for 
Sttmdard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  plan- 
ning,   and   for   education   parks.    The    con- 
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ference  substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision but  restricts  the  definition  of  educa- 
tion paries  to  tbose  providing  education  from 
the  7th  grade  through  the  12tb  grade.  The 
managers,  however,  would  urge  districts  re- 
ceiving these  grants  to  provide  education 
beyond  the  13th  grade  in  these  parks.  The 
conference  substitute  specifically  deletes  the 
requirement  that  grants  to  be  made  for  edu- 
cation parks  providing  pre-sohool  and 
elementary  education. 

Educational  televiaion. — ^The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
provided  for  an  educational  television  pro- 
gram. The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

Payments. — The  House  amendment,  but 
not  the  Senate  amendment,  provides  for  a 
oy-pass  for  the  benefit  of  children  In  private 
non-profit  schools  when  State  law  forbids 
their  participation  in  programs  funded  under 
this  title.  The  conference  substitute  contains 
this  provision. 

Definitions. — The  House  amendment,  but 
not  the  Senate  amendment,  defined  "State" 
as  including  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  grants  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  special  programs.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  House  provisions. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  included  a  definition  of  gen- 
eral appUcabillty  of  the  term  "integrated 
scliool."  The  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  this  definition. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  included  among  the  groups 
affected  by  this  title  Alaskan  natives  and 
Hawaiian  natives.  The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  amendment,  included 
Portuguese  among  these  groups.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  provisions. 

Evaliiationa. — The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized evaluations  to  be  conducted  either 
directly  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  by 
grant  or  contract.  The  Senate  amendment 
only  authorized  grants  and  contracts  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  for  evaluation.  The 
conference  substitute  conuins  the  Senate 
provision. 

Attorney  fees. — The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  amendment,  authorized 
the  payment  of  attorneys  fees  to  successful 
plaintiffs  in  suits  brought  for  violation  of 
this  title.  Title  VI  of  the  C?ivll  Rights  Act, 
or  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constl- 
tutlOTi.  The  conference  substitute  contains 
this  provision. 

Use  of  Funds  for  Transportation. — The 
House  amendment,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  forbade  use  of  any  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  for  transportation  serv- 
ices. The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain this  separate  provision  in  light  of  the 
conference  action  on  similar  provisions  of 
broader  applicability,  as  discussed  later. 

Neighborhood  schools. — The  House  amend- 
ment, but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  re- 
quired that  nothing  In  this  title  could  be 
construed  as  requiring  any  local  educational 
agency  which  assigns  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas 
drawn  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  adopt  any  other  method  of  student  as- 
signment whether  or  not  the  use  of  such 
geographic  attendance  areas  results  In  the 
complete  desegregation  of  the  schools  of 
such  agency.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  House  provision  except  for  the 
reference  to  whether  or  not  the  use  of  such 
areas  results  In  the  complete  desegregation 
of  the  schools  of  such  agency. 

OENERAX.  PROVISIONS  RELATINO  TO  AS- 
SIGNMENT OR  TRANSPORTATION  OP 
STUDENTS 

Vse  of  funis  for  transportation. — (a)  The 
Senate  antendment  provided  that  no  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  b&l  Aan  be  construed  to 


require  the  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.  There  was  no  oomparaUe 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

<b)  The  House  amendment  amended  the 
General  Education  Provision  Act  to  provide 
that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  applicable  program  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  such  transportatlcm)  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  an  identical  prohibi- 
tion but  provided  an  exception  "on  the  ex- 
press written  request  of  appropriate  local 
school  officials"  and  added  a  proviso  that  no 
court  or  officer  of  the  United  States  shall 
order  the  making  of  such  a  request  and  no 
funds  shall  be  available  for  transportation 
when  time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great 
as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  sig- 
nificantly impinge  on  the  educational  proc- 
ess. The  conference  agreement  does  not 
amend  the  General  Education  Act,  but  con- 
tains the  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  provides  the  following  excep- 
tion: "on  the  express  written  voluntary  re- 
quest of  appropriate  local  school  officials" 
and  adds  a  further  limitation  to  that  ex- 
ception by  requiring  that  no  funds  shall  be 
available  for  transportation  when  the  time 
or  the  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to 
risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  signi- 
ficantly impinge  on  the  educational  process 
and  adds  a  further  limitation  that  the  ed- 
iicational  opportunities  available  at  the 
school  to  which  it  Is  proposed  that  such  stu- 
dent be  transported  must  be  substantially 
Inferior  to  those  offered  at  the  school  to 
which  the  student  would  otherwise  have 
been  assigned. 

(c)  Thi  House  amendment  provides  that 
no  officer  <»'  employee  <tf  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Including 
the  Office  of  Education)  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  shall,  by  rule  regulation,  order, 
guideline,  or  otherwise,  (1)  urge,  persuade. 
induce,  or  require  any  local  educational 
agency,  or  any  private  noc^rofit  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization,  to  use  any  funds 
derived  from  any  State  or  local  sources  for 
any  purpose  for  which  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  any  applicable  program 
may  not  be  used,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
or  (2)  condition  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
under  any  Federal  program  upc»i  any  action 
by  any  State  or  local  public  officer  or  em- 
ployee which  would  be  prohibited  by  clause 
(1)  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee. Almost  identical  language  appears  In 
the  Senate  amendment  modified  as  follows: 
( 1 )  The  Department  of  Jitstice  is  specifically 
mentioned  and  (3)  the  prohibited  activities 
enumerated  in  clause  (1)  are  permitted  if 
constitutionally  required.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  prohibited  any  officer  of 
any  Federal  agency  from  urging,  persuading 
inducing  or  requiring  any  local  educational 
agency  to  undertake  transportation  of  any 
stiKlents  where  the  time  or  distance  of  travel 
Is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  child 
or  significantly  impinge  on  his  or  hor  educa- 
tional process:  or  where  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  at  the  school  to  which 
it  is  proposed  that  such  student  be  trans- 
pM'ted  will  be  substantially  Inferior  to  tbose 
offered  at  the  schocd  to  which  such  student 
would  otherwise  be  assigned  under  a  nondis- 
criminatory system  ot  school  assignments 
based  on  geographic  aone  established  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  reli- 
gion. eoloT,  or  national  origin.  The  House 
recedes. 

Covrt  appeals. — ^Tbe  House  amendment 
provided  that  notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  orAtr 
on  the  part  of  any  United  States  district 
court  which  requires  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  any  student  or  students  from 
any  scliool   attendance  area  prescribed   by 


competent  State  or  local  authwlty  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  a  balance  among  stu- 
dents with  resjject  to  race,  sex,  religion,  or 
socioeconomic  status,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  order  shall  be  postponed  until  all  ap- 
peals in  connection  with  such  cxder  have 
been  exhausted  or.  In  the  event  no  appeals 
are  taken,  until  the  time  for  such  appeals  has 
expired.  An  identical  provision  was  contained 
In  the  Senate  bill  but  is  applicable  only  to 
court  orders  requiring  transportation  of  stu- 
dents between  local  educational  agencies  or 
consolidation  of  two  or  more  such  agencies. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
section  shall  expire  at  midnight  on  June  30, 
1973. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  House  amendment  and 
provides  that  this  section  shall  expire  mid- 
night January  1,  1974.  This  section  does  not 
authM^ize  the  reopening  of  final  orders,  how- 
ever, appealable  orders  are  CMisldered  to  be 
within  the  acope  of  this  amendment.  The 
conferees  are  hopeful  that  the  Judiciary  will 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite the  resolution  oS  the  Issues  subject  to 
this  section. 

Amendments  authorizing  intervention  in 
court  orders. — The  Senate  amendment,  but 
not  the  House  amendment,  provided  that  a 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  transported  to 
a  public  school  in  accordance  with  a  court 
order  to  seek  to  reopen  or  Intervene  in  the 
further  implementation  ol  such  order,  cur- 
renUy  in  effect,  if  the  time  or  distance  of 
travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of  the 
student  or  if  the  effect  of  the  order  Is  alleged 
to  be  significantly  to  impinge  on  the  quality 
of  his  or  her  educational  process.  Such  right 
of  Intervention  shall  extend  to  Intervention 
as  a  class  in  respect  of  such  busing  plan  on 
behalf  of  such  student  and  all  other  students 
similarly  affected  thereby. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
substance  <^  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
language  relating  to  time  or  distance  of 
travel  was  caatormed  to  be  identical  with 
the  restriction  contained  in  section  803. 

Amendments  affecting  rules  of  evidence. — 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, requires  that  the  rules  of  evidence  re- 
quired to  prove  that  State  or  local  authori- 
ties are  practicing  racial  discrimination  In 
assigning  students  to  public  schools  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  UiUted  States.  The 
House  recedes. 

Application  of  proviso  of  section  407(a)  of 
the  Ctva  Bights  Xct.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment restated  a  portion  of  the  language  of 
section  407(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  provided  that  such  language  shall  apply 
to  all  pubUc  school  pupils  and  systems,  un- 
der all  circumstances  and  conditions  every- 
where In  the  United  States,  its  territories, 
and  possessions.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
PROHIBITION  OF  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

Both  the  Senate  amendment  and  the  House 
amendment  i>rovlded  that  no  person  in  the 
United  States  may.  on  the  basis  of  sex.  be 
excluded  from  participation  In.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  education  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance.  Both 
versions  however  contained  a  niunber  of  ex- 
ceptions which  are  discussed  below. 

(a)  The  House  amendment  exempted  from 
the  prohibition  all  undergraduate  admissions 
to  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  exempted  admissions  to  all 
Institutions  except  institutions  of  vocational 
education,  professional  education,  and  grad- 
uate hl^er  education,  and  to  public  in- 
stitutions of  undergraduate  higher  education 
which  do  not  have  a  traditional  policy  ot 
admitting  only  students  of  one  sex.  The 
House  recedes. 

(b)(1)  Both  amendments  postponed  the 
effecttre  dates  of  the  prohibition  during  pe- 
riods when  an  institution  Is  changing  from 
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one-sex  status  to  coeducation.  Under  the 
House  amendment,  the  institution  was  ex- 
empted, whereas  under  the  Senate  bill,  <mly 
the  admissions  policy  of  the  institution  is 
exempted.  The  House  recedes. 

(2)  Under  the  House  amendment,  an  Insti- 
tution had  seven  years  to  undergo  the  tran- 
sition to  coeducation,  whereas  under  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  all  Institutions  were  exempt 
for  one  year  from  date  of  enactment,  and 
institutions  undergoing  transition  are  ex- 
empt for  an  additional  six  years.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  retains  both  provisions. 

(c)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  spe- 
cific exemption  for  institutions  preparing 
individuals  for  military  service  or  merchant 
marine  service.  The  House  recedes. 

(d)  The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  language  shall  be  Interpreted  to  require 
preferential  or  disparate  treatment  of  the 
members  of  one  sex.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(e)  ITie  definition  of  "educational  Institu- 
tion" in  the  House  amendment  incUided  "any 
institution  of  higher  education".  The  com- 
parable language  in  the  Senate  amendment 
is  "any  institution  of  vocational,  profes- 
sional, or  higher  education".  Under  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, a  department  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution which  is  an  administratively  separate 
unit  is  deemed  to  be  an  educational  institu- 
tion. The  House  recedes. 

(f)  In  addition,  the  House  amendment, 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  provided 
that  nothing  in  the  title  authorizes  action 
by  any  department  or  agency  with  respect  to 
any  employment  practice  of  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
except  where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  Is  to  provide  employ- 
ment. The  House  recedes. 

(g)  The  Hoiise  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  also  prohibited  discrim- 
ination against  the  blind  in  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(h)  Both  amendments  repealed  the  ex- 
emption in  tlUe  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
fc»r  educational  institutions.  The  Senate 
amendment,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
creates  an  exemption  in  title  VII  for  educa- 
tional institutions  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  individuals  of  a  partlctUar  reli- 
gion to  perform  work  connected  with  the 
carrying  on  by  such  Institution  of  Its  reli- 
gious activities.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  amended  title 


IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  Include  sex 
within  the  term  "desegregation"  and  as  such 
authc»-izes  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
in  dlscrlmlnatlMi  cases.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  Tlie  House  recedes. 
(J)  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  amendment,  authorized  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  Investigate  dlscrlmlna- 
tlOTi  on  ttie  basis  of  sex.  The  Senate  recedes, 
(k)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  coiiduct  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. There  was  no  comparable  House 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(1)  The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  specified  that  institu- 
tions may  maintain  separate  living  facilities 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Miscellaneous 
Afembers/iip  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
IntergovernTnental  Relations. — The  Senate 
amendment  expanded  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  from 
twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  by  adding  two 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from  a 
panel  of  four  elected  school  board  officials 
submitted  by  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation. Such  additional  members  shall 
serve  for  two  years.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Students  on  boards  of  trustees. — ^The  Sen- 
ate amendment  declared  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  one  elected  student  should  be 
a  fully  enfranchised  member  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  every  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  America  and  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
port within  twelve  months  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  tills  title.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  conference  re- 
port contains  the  following  provision:  "It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  governing 
boards  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
should  give  consideration  to  student  partici- 
pation on  such  boards." 

ASSISTANCE   TO   INSTITUTIONS   OT  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Title  I  of  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  each  institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  a  recipient  of  a  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  was  In  attendance  would  be 
entitled  to  a  cost-of-lnstructlon  allowance, 
the  amount  of  which  would  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents enroUed  at  the  institution,  as  follows: 


■If  the  totai  number  of  students  in  attend-     The  amount  of  the  grant  is— 
ance  is —  ,   ,     .^ 

Notover  1.000 -      »500  for  each  reclplen.. 

Over  1,000  but  not  over  2,500 HOO  for  each  recipient  or,  if  "^  ""'"^J  ^^ 

recipients  is  at  least  100,  $50,000,  plus  $400 
for  each  recipient  In  excess  of  100. 

Over  2.500  but  not  over  5.000 $300  for  each  reclP'entor-"  the  number  of 

recipients  is  at  least  250,  $1 10,000,  plus  $300 
for  each  recipient  in  excess  of  250. 

Over  5  000  but  not  over  10.000 $200  for  each  recipient  or,  if  the  number  of 

recipients  Is  at  least  500,  $185,000,  plus  $200 
for  each  recipient  In  excess  of  500. 

Over    10  000  -  -  ^^^  ^°^  e&ch  recipient  or,  if  the  number  of 

recipients  is  at  least  1.000.  $235,000.  plus 

$100  for  each  recipient  In  excess  of  1,000. 


The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
cost-<rf-lnstructlon  allowances  would  be 
made  available  to  institutions  only  upon 
submission  by  an  institution  of  an  appli- 
cation therefor  whl<ai  included  assurances 
that  the  funds  received  would  be  used  solely 
to  defray  Instructional  expenses,  and  would 
not  be  xised  for  a  schort  cw  department  of 
divinity  or  for  religious  worship  or  sectarian 
activity.  The  Senate  amendment  further  re- 
quired that  such  applications  Include  as- 
surances that  an  applicant  Institution  would 
not  increase  tuition  rates  charged  to  recipi- 
ents of  Basic  Educational  Opportunities 
Grants  above  the  rate  charged  by  the  instl- 
tullon  during  the  1971-72  academic  year, 
that  an  applicant  Institution  would  not  ex- 
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pend  less  for  Its  academically  related  pro- 
grams during  an  academic  year  for  which 
a  cost-of-lnstructlon  allowance  was  sought 
than  the  average  amount  it  expended  for 
such  purposes  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  than  an  applicant  institution  would 
submit  such  reports  to  the.  Commissioner  as 
he  might  require  by  regulation,  and  that  the 
Commissioner  might  require  by  regulation 
that  such  applications  contain  other  state- 
ments of  policies,  assurances,  and  procedures 
that  he  determined  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  provided 
that  in  the  event  that  a  Basic  Grantee  at- 
tended an  applicant  institution  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis,  the  cost-of-education  al- 


lowance to  which  the  Institution  would  be 
entitled  for  that  student  would  be  reduced 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  that 
student  did  not  attend  on  a  full-time  basis. 
The  Senate  amendment  further  provided 
that  In  the  event  that  during  any  fiscal  year 
t^propriations  for  the  purpose  of  oost-of- 
Inst  ruction  allowances  were  insufficient  to 
pay  in  full  all  institutions'  entitlements,  the 
amount  paid  with  respect  to  each  such  en- 
titlement would  be  ratably  reduced.  By  its 
terms,  no  method  of  computing  entitlements 
or  distributing  payments  could  be  used  other 
than  that  specified  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

No  cost-of-lnstructlon  allowances  could  be 
paid  under  the  Senate  amendment  during 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  entitlements  were  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  all  such  entitlements,  or  in 
which  j^jproprlatlons  for  Supplemental  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity  Grants,  Work-Study 
payments,  and  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  coital  contributions  did  not  at  least 
equal  appropriations  for  such  purposes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

Part  A  of  title  VIU  of  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  findings  that  an  emergency 
condition  has  arisen  which  threatens  the 
continued  ability  of  many  InsOtutlons  of 
higher  education  to  provide  the  education 
necessary  to  enable  citizens  to  make  their 
full  contribution  to  the  nation's  economic 
and  cxiltural  development,  and  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  Part  A  was  to  meet  such 
critical  need  through  general  assistance  to 
such  Institutions. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  provisions,  and  provided  that  of  the 
sums  apprc^riftted  for  such  purposes  during 
any  fiscal  year,  two-thirds  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  general  assistance  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  follows: 

$100  for  each  student  enrolled  full  time 
(including  the  full-time  equivalent  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  part-time)  in  the  first  two 
years  of  post -secondary  education  at  an  In- 
stitution; 

$150  for  each  student  eiu-oUed  full  time 
(Including  the  full-time  equivalent  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  part-time )  in  the  second  two 
years  of  post -secondary  education  at  an  in- 
stitution; and 

$200  for  each  student  enrolled  full  time 
(including  the  full-time  equivalent  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  part-time)  at  an  institution. 
The  House  amendment  also  provided  that 
In  addition  to  the  sums  paid  to  institutions 
as  indicated  above,  each  institution  woxUd  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  $300  for  each  of  200 
students,  and  an  additional  $200  for  each  of 
100  students.  In  the  event  that  two-thirds 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  as  indicated  above  were  In- 
sufficient to  pay  in  full  the  amounts  all 
institutions  were  entitled  to  receive,  the 
House  amendment  provided  that  the  grant 
to  each  Institution  would  be  an  amount 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  to 
which  it  was  entitled  that  two-thirds  of  the 
sums  appropriated  bore  to  the  total  amount 
all  Institiitlons  were  entitled  to  receive  under 
that  part  of  the  House  formula  based  on 
numbers  of  students. 

The  House  amendment  further  provided 
that  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
Part  A,  one-third  would  be  available  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  institutions 
in  accordance  with  the  aggregate  of  ( 1 )  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant,  Work-Study  and 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  funds  avail- 
able for  payments  to  students  at  each  insti- 
tution for  such  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  40  per 
centum  of  the  amount  paid  to  veterans  (who 
served  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
for  at  least  180  days  subsequent  to  August  4, 
1964)  under  section  1663  of  title  38,  U.S. 
Code.  Each  institution  would  be  paid  a  sum 
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eq\ial  to  a  percentage  of  such  aggregate,  as 
follows  : 

50  percent  of  such  aggregate  if  the  number 
of  full-time  students,  and  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time  stu- 
dents, enrolled  In  such  institution  during  the 
most  recent  academic  year  ending  prior  to 
such  fiscal  year  did  not  exceed  1,000  • 

46  percent  of  such  aggregate  if  the' number 
of  full-time  students,  and  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time  stu- 
dents, enrolled  in  such  institution  during  the 
most  recent  academic  year  ending  prior  to 
such  fiscal  year  exceeded  1,000,  but  did  not 
exceed  3,000  ; 

42  percent  of  such  aggregate  if  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students,  and  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time  stu- 
dents, enrolled  in  such  institution  during  the 
most  recent  academic  year  ending  prior  to 
such  fiscal  year  exceeded  3,000  but  did  not 
exceed  10,000 ;  and 

38  percent  of  such  aggregate  if  the  number 
of  full-time  students,  and  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time 
students,  enrolled  in  such  institution  during 
the  most  recent  academic  year  ending  prior 
to  such  fiscal  year  exceeded  10,000. 

The  Hoxise  amendment  further  provided 
that  in  the  event  that  one-third  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  institutions  as  indicated  above  were 
insufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  amoimts  that 
all  institutions  were  entitled  to  receive,  the 
grant  to  each  institution  woiild  be  an  amount 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  to 
which  it  was  entitled  that  one-third  of  the 
sums  appropriated  bore  to  the  total  amount 
of  all  institutions  were  entitled  to  receive 
under  that  part  of  the  House  formula  based 


on  the  aggregate  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance paid  to  students. 

The  House  amendment  further  provided 
that  institutions  of  higher  education  might 
receive  a  grant  under  Part  A  only  upon  appU- 
cation  therefor,  and  that  such  an  applica- 
tion might  be  {^proved  if  the  Commissioner 
determined  that  it  described  the  general  edu- 
cational goals  and  specific  objectives  of  the 
applicant  institution  and  the  amount  of  in- 
stitutional income  needed  to  meet  such  goals 
and  objectives,  and  contained  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  proceeds  of  sxich  a  grant 
would  be  used  for  programs  of  the  institu- 
tion consistent  with  its  goals  and  objectives, 
that  current  operating  support  of  the  insti- 
tution from  non-Federal  sources  had  not 
been  reduced  in  anticipation  of  fimds  to  be 
received  under  Part  A,  that  the  applicant  in- 
stitution would  make  such  reports  as  the 
Commissioner  might  require,  and  that  the 
application  contained  such  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  required  by  regulation  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  House  amendment  further  provided 
that  no  grant  imder  Part  A  might  be  made 
to,  or  used  to  support,  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity,  or  for  religious  worship  or 
sectarian  Instruction. 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  conferees 
with  respect  to  the  differing  institutional 
assistance  provisions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate amendments  provides  that: 

45  ""r  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Insti- 
tutional aid  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Siipplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant,  Work-Study,  and 
Direct  Student  Loan  funds  paid  to  students 
at  each  institxition,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing table: 


If  the  total  number  of  students  in  attend-  The  percentage  of  such  aggregate  shall 
ance  at  the  institution  is —  be — 

Not  over  1,000 50  per  centum.  ' 

Over  1,000  bvit  not  over  3,000 46  per  centum. 

Over  3,000  but  not  over  10,000 42  per  centum. 

Over   10,000 38  per  centum. 

45';^  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  institutional  aid  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  recipients  at  each  institution,  according 
to  the  following  table: 

If  the  total  number  of  students  in  at-  The  amount  of  the  institutional  aid  pay- 
tendance  at  the  institution  is —  ment  under  this  segment  will  be — 

Not  over   1,000 $500  for  each  recipient. 

Over  1.000  but  not  over  2,500 $500  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400 

for  each  recipient  In  excess  of  100. 

Over  2,500  but  not  over  5,000 $500  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400 

for  each  of  150  recipients  In  excess  of  100; 
plus  $300  for  each  recipient  In  excess  of 
250. 

Over  6,000  but  not  over  10.000 $300  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400 

for  each  of  150  recipients  in  excess  of  100; 
plus  $300  for  each  of  250  recipients  In  ex- 
cess of  250;  plus  $200  for  each  recipient 
in  excess  of  500. 

Over  10,000 $500  for  each  of  100  recipients;  plus  $400 

for  each  of  150  recipients  in  excess  of  100; 
plus  $300  for  each  of  250  recipients  in  ex- 
cess of  250;  plus  $200  for  each  of  500  re- 
cipients in  excess  of  500,  plus  $100  for 
each  recipient  in  excess  of  1,000. 
10',  t  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  institutional  aid  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
n\unber  of  graduate  students  at  each  institution  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  capita. 

The  conferees'  agreement  also  provides  that  Grant  recipients  may  be  paid  at  the  same 

the  portion  of  Institutional  assistance  deter-  level  at  which  Basic  Grant  entitlements  are 

mined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  Basic  being  satisfied.  No  similar  limitation  is  placed 

Educational    Opportunity    Grant    recipients  on  payment  of  those  portions  of  institutional 

enrolled  at  each  institution  may  not  be  paid  aid  determined  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the  aggre- 

luitu    the    Basic    Educational    Opportunity  gate   amount  of  Supplemental  Educational 

Grant  program  is  fimded  at  a  level  sufficient  Opportunity  Grant,  Work-Study  and  Direct 

to  satisfy  50 'r^;  of  the  amount  to  which  each  Student  Loan  funds  paid  to  students  at  each 

Basic  Grant  recipient  is  entitled.  When  the  Institution,  or  (b)   the  number  of  graduate 

level  of  funding  of  the  Basic  Grant  program  students  enrolled  at  each  institution, 

reaches  the  point  where  sufficient  funds  are  The  conferees'  agreement  further  provides 

available    to    satisfy    60%    or    more   of    the  that  if  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year 

amount  to  which  each  Basic  Grant  recipient  the  appropriations  available  for  paying  sums 

is  entitled,  that  portion  of  institutional  aid  to  which  institutions  are  entitled  are  insuffi- 

determined  according  to  the  number  of  Basic  cient  to  fully  satisfy  all  such  entitlements, 


the  amount  paid  with  respect  to  each  such 
entitlement  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  When 
additional  funds  become  available  for  mak- 
ing such  payments,  the  amount  paid  to  each 
Institution  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  such  institution's  entitlement 
is  unsatisfied  by  payments  previously  made 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

The  conferees'  agreement  adopts  tlie  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
with  respect  to  applications  for  payments 
under  those  portions  of  the  report  under 
which  institutional  assistance  Is  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  Basic 
Grant  recipients  enrolled  at  each  Institution, 
and  the  aggregate  of  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant,  Work-Study  and 
Direct  Student  Loan  funds  paid  to  students 
at  each  Institution,  but  with  one  exception: 
the  requirement  that  such  applications  con- 
tain assurance  that  an  applicant  institution 
will  not  increase  tuition  rates  with  respect 
to  Basic  Grantees  above  the  rate  charged 
by  the  institution  durUig  the  1971-1972 
academic  year  is  dropped. 

The  conferees'  agreement  also  adopts  \u\- 
changed  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  with  respect  to  applications  for 
payments  under  that  part  of  the  report  under 
which  institutional  assistance  Is  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  number  of  graduate 
students  enrolled  at  each  Institution.  Thai 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  allowing 
the  Commissioner  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  operating  support  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  educationally  related  programs  of 
the  applicant  Institution  have  not  been  re- 
duced In  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  monies  Is  retained,  as  is  the 
requirement,  but  only  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  in.st  itutlonal  assistance  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  nimiber  of 
^aduate  student.*,  at  each  Institution. 

The  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
requiring;  the  Commissioner  to  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  Fedei-al  institutional  assistance  in 
achievl'g  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Institu- 
tions, and  in  encouraging  diversity  and  au- 
tonomy among  all  institutions.  Is  retained, 
as  Is  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
support  of  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity, or  for  religious  worship  or  sectarian 
Instruction,  but  only  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  institutional  assistance  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  number  of 
graduate  students  enrolled  at  each  Institxi- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  conferees'  agreement,  the  re- 
port utilizes  the  House  language,  "stu- 
dents .  .  .  who  are  pursuing  a  program  of 
post-baccalaureate  study"  to  indicate  "grad- 
uate students"  as  the  term  is  used  here. 

Limitation  on  payments  to  institutions. — 
Tlie  conference  agreement  imposes  an  over- 
all limitation  of  $1,000,000  on  payments 
under  the  program. 

Cost  of  instruction  grants  for  veterans. — 
The  Senate  bill  would  provide  cost-of- 
instruction  pasrments  to  histltutions  of 
higher  education  on  behalf  of  veterans  In 
attendance  at  such  Institutions.  In  order  to 
be  eligible,  an  Institution  must  increase  the 
number  of  veterans  in  attendance  at  such 
institution  by  10  per  centum  the  first  year. 
If  an  institution  Is  eligible  for  a  payment, 
the  amount  of  that  payment  shall  be  (li  ' 
$300  for  each  veteran  and  (2)  in  addition, 
$150  for  each  veteran  who  has  participated  in 
one  of  the  special  remedial  veterans  pro- 
grams. In  case  of  payments  in  this  latter 
category,  no  payment  would  be  made  on  be- 
half of  a  veteran  if  the  institution  receives 
a  payment  in  excess  of  $150  on  behalf  of  that 
veteran  under  the  cost  of  instruction  allow- 
ances section. 

When  appropriations  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  such  institutional  entitlements,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  use  funds 
from  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Fund  and  give  such  Fund  noninterest  bear- 
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mg  notes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase.  Th«re 
are  no  similar  House  provisions. 

The  conference  agreement  establishes  a 
program  of  cost  of  instraction  payments  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  oa  b^alf  of 
veterans  similar  to  that  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  conference  amendment  contains 
the  following  limitations: 

(1)  The  authcvization  to  make  payments 
from  the  National  Service  Ijife  Instuunce 
Fund  when  ^propriations  are  insufllcient 
to  meet  Institutional  entitlements  is  deleted. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
Jointly  prescribe  regulations. 

(3)  60  percent  of  the  funds  received  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  pursuant  to 
this  section  must  be  utilized  to  provide  spe- 
cial services  for  veterans  students. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Commis- 
sioner, In  determining  the  ntunber  of  un- 
dergradti&te  students  in  attendance  at  quali- 
fying institutions  under  section  4a0(a), 
would  take  guidance  from  VA  regulations 
governing  payments  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  to  eligible  veterans  under 
chapter  31  or  34  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Thus,  it  is  expected  that  OI  bill 
trainees  attending  such  Institutions  of  high- 
er education  under  subchapter  V  or  VI  of 
such  chapter  34  would  be  counted  as  part  of 
such  institutions'  total  number  of  "under- 
graduate students"  in  attendance  during  any 
academic  yemr. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Frank   Thompson.    Jr., 

John  H.  Dent, 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

John  Brade^ias. 

Llotd  Meeds. 

Joseph  M.  Gatdos. 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli. 

a13ebt  h.  quif. 

AU>HONZO  BtlX, 
OCDEN  REID. 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 
John  Dellenback, 
Marvin  L.  Esch, 
William  A.  Steiger, 
Ortal  Hansen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotise. 
CiiAiBORNE  Pell, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Harrison  Williams, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
Alan  Cranston, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
J.  Olxnn  Be  all,  Jr., 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT;  SPACE. 
SCIENCE,  VETERANS,  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  990  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Tliat  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  (H.R.  15093)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
agencies,  boturds,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of 
order  against  the  provisions  contained  under 
the  heading  "National  Science  Foundation" 
beginning  on  page  16,  line  1,  through  page 
17,  line  3,  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  MAraDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  CalifMnls  (Mr.  Smith),  pending 
which  I  yi^d  mys^  uuch  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  8i>eaker,  House  Rescduticm  990 
simply  proTides  that  all  pmnts  of  order 
are  waived  against  the  provisions  con- 
tained under  the  heading  "National 
Science  Foundatim"  during  ctMisidera- 
tion  of  H.R.  15093,  making  apiHX>pria- 
tions  for  the  Dei>artment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devel<9maxt.  for  space,  science, 
veterans,  and  certain  other  indepaident 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  lan- 
guage against  which  the  waiver  is 
granted  begins  on  page  15.  line  1  and 
continues  through  line  3  on  page  17. 

The  amoimt  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Foundation  is  within  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  as  it  passed  the  House. 
However,  the  authorizaticm  bill  has  not 
yet  passed  the  Senate  and  become  en- 
acted into  law  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDE^N.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  from  Indiana's 
statement  that  we  are  waiving  the  rights 
of  individual  Members  to  make  points  of 
order  against  only  that  portion  of  the 
bill  that  applies  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  All  the  other  subsections 
with  which  tliis  appropriation  deals  have 
been  enacted  into  law;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  TTiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  requested  this  waiver  of 
points  of  order  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  tlie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAiTD)  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri's  in- 
quiry, it  was  at  the  request  erf  the  full 
committee  that  the  waiver  of  points  of 
order  was  requested,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  asked  for  the 
waiver. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that  it  was  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations 
who  requested  the  waiver,  the  self -same 
gentleman  who  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  here  the  other  day  and  castigated 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  both  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  are  sidit-offs  or  children, 
historically  and  traditionally  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House,  for  asking  the 
same  thing  on  the  so-called  revenue 
sharing  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"I  welcomed  the  gentleman  to  the  club." 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  waiving  the 
rights  of  individual  Members  at  that 
time,  but  this  is  a  peculiar  reversal  of 
that  position.  It  defies  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  not  appropriating — or  operating — 


with  the  taxpayers'  money  until  the  leg- 
islative committees  have  made  the  neces- 
sary check  and  have  passed  into  law  the 
authorizing  measm'e  from  that  legisla- 
tive committee,  before  Uie  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  act. 

I  imderstand  the  need  fco-  this  proce- 
dure if  we  are  going  to  adjourn  by  time  of 
the  conventions,  or  the  election,  or  even 
Christmas,  for  that  matter;  but  it  defies 
the  legi^ative  process,  and  its  inh^ent 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  I  intend 
to  point  that  out  each  time  that  we  waive 
points  of  order.  It  would  appear  that  it 
depends  on  whose  ox  is  being  gcM'ed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tlie  gen- 
tleman for  yiel^ng. 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yi^d  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man fnHU  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  this 
resolution  simply  waives  points  ol  order 
on  the  Natimal  Science  Foundation, 
which  authorization  has  passed  the 
House,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  en£u:ted 
into  law.  So  that  we  can  proceed  with 
the  appropriation  bill  wliich  I  believe 
is  less  than  tiie  authorizing  legislation.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
990. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  questicMi  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  special  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT;  SPACE, 
SCriENCE.  VETERANS,  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Ml*.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15093)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  otlier  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  oflBces  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and,  pending  that 
motion  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15093,  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  wUl  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Cai'olina  (Mr.  Jonas)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
brings  a  vei-y  important  and  a  very  large 
bill  befoi-e  the  House  today,  and  a  bill 
on  which  the  committee  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
of  the  subconunittee  members  who  have 
worked  for  so  many  months  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor — the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  ,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Shipley),  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)- 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
RousH).  On  the  minority  side,  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas),  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott)  .  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Del  Clawson). 

I  want  to  also  express  the  appreciation 
of  this  subcommittee  to  the  very  fine  staff 
with  wliich  this  subcommittee  works — 
G.  Homer  Skarin,  Hunter  L.  Spillan  and 
Paul  E.  Thomson. 

This  bill  is  the  handiwork  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee.  As  is  cus- 
tomary, the  burden  of  the  minority  party 
on  any  subcommittee  is  can-ied  by  the 
ranking  minority  member.  The  distin- 
guished Member  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jonas)  has  served  on  this  subcom- 
mittee for  many  years.  He  has  been  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  some  time. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I 
say  to  the  House  that  this  is  the  last  time 
that  this  tremendoiisly  important  ap- 
propriation bill — one  that  touches  so 
many  facets  of  governmental  activities 
and  concerns  millions  of  our  people — this 
is  the  last  time  that  it  will  bear  the  im- 
primatur of  Charles  Raper  Jonas. 

As  all  of  us  know,  Charles  has  decided, 
after  20  years  of  service  in  this  House,  to 
take  a  well-deserved  retirement. 

On  this  subcommittee,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed.  His  penetrating  and  incisive 
questioning,  his  brilliant  mind  and  his 
constant  courtesy,  without  regard  to  po- 
litical party  or  philosophy,  are  the  hall- 
marks of  his  great  service  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
full  committee  and  the  entire  Congress 
has  been  earned  by  the  devoticoi,  dedica- 


tion and  uncanny  knowledge  he  has  al- 
ways shown  in  committee  and  on  this 
floor.  No  Member,  on  either  side  of  the 
center  aisle,  is  held  in  higher  esteem.  He 
richly  deserves  this  distinction  and 
honor.  We  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  his 
long  and  honorable  service — his  district, 
his  State,  and  the  country  share  this 
gratitude. 

I  know  that  his  lovely  wife,  Annie 
Elliott,  and  he,  will  take  with  them,  as 
they  return  to  North  Carolina,  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  and  best  wishes  of 
all  who  have  been  privileged  to  know 
them  during  their  years  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  this  subcommittee,  and  of 
the  full  committee,  that  this  is  a  good 
bill.  It  provides  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant activities  of  our  Government.  In 
addition  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  a  number  of  other 
agencies. 

Briefly,  Mi-.  Chairman,  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  of  $19,718,490,000  in 
new  budget  obligational  authority  for  the 
agencies  covered  by  the  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973. 

This  is  $1,323,386,000  over  the 
$18,395,104,000  provided  for  the  cuiTent 
year;  but  it  is  $454,695,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  of  $20,173,185,000. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  total  of 
$130,700,000  in  additional  annual  con- 
tract authorizations  to  provide  for  the 
various  housing  subsidy  programs  in  fis- 
cal 1973.  Additional  amounts  are  war- 
ranted, especially  for  the  section  235 
homeownership  assistance  and  section 
236  rental  housing  assistance  progi-ams, 
but  since  the  House  has  not  considered 
legislation  necessary  above  the  levels  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  these  additional 
amomits  are  not  recommended  at  this 
time. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a 
total  of  $213,321,000  for  administrative 
and  nonadministrative  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

DEPARTMENT  OP   HODSINC  AND  tntBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

With  x-espect  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  on 
August  4,  1971,  the  committee's  surveys 
and  investigations  staff  initiated  a  study 
of  the  subsidized  housing  pn^rams  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  This  report  was  completed 
in  March  of  this  year,  and  is  printed  in 
part  3  of  the  subcommittee  hearings  be- 
ginning on  page  1294.  The  investigative 
staff  report  contains  some  119  pages  of 
very  close  inspection  of  the  subsidized 
housing  programs  throughout  the  United 
States. 

All  facets  of  the  subsidy  programs  were 
examined  by  the  investigative  staff  and 
the  results  are  concisely  stated  in  the 
report. 

The  committee  held  an  extensive  hear- 
ing on  the  findings  of  the  report  and 


this,  too.  Is  recommended  reading  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  is  to  be  commended  in 
that  he  established  a  new  Office  of  In- 
s(>ector  General  to  review  the  operations 
and  management  of  the  Department 
even  before  the  investigation  was  com- 
plete. The  Secretary,  his  top  staff,  and 
all  the  employees  of  the  Department  co- 
operated fully  with  our  investigators. 
This  includes  the  central  office  in  Wash- 
ington SIS  well  as  the  regional  and  area 
offices  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples 
from  the  report  to  give  all  of  you  a  flavor 
of  that  report. 

Our  investigators  found  that  for  the 
past  12  years  HUD  has  basically  "rub- 
ber stamped"  the  approval  of  the  LHA 
operating  budgets.  The  report  concludes 
that  an  estimated  $26  millicHi  in  housing 
subsidies  could  have  been  saved  in  fiscal 
year  1972  in  HUD  had  been  informed  and 
had  conducted  reviews  annually  of  local 
housing  authority  budgets. 

Section  208  of  the  1970  act  revised  the 
Brooke  amendment  and  this  revision  re- 
sulted in  great  declines  in  revenues  to 
LHA's.  The  combination  of  added  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions  for  both  elderly 
persons  and  families,  as  provided  for  in 
the  1970  act,  has  resulted  in  drastically 
reduced  revenues  and  greatly  increased 
HUD  operating  subsidies.  The  exclusion 
of  income  of  full-time  students  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1970  act  and  HUD's  in- 
terpretation of  the  provision  has  resulted 
in  some  cases  of  full-time  students  pay- 
ing no  rent  and  receiving  pajrments  for 
their  utilities. 

Inducem«its  to  participate  in  the  sec- 
tion 236  program  are  pitched  to  promote 
project  construction  <n  lieu  of  promoting 
long-term  ownership.  As  a  result,  un- 
needed  projects  were  constructed,  mort- 
gage amounts  were  inflated,  and  project 
management  was  weak. 

Several  projects  have  approached  or 
are  approaching  the  ccmdition  of  being 
slum  properties. 

HUD  officials  in  the  central  office  and 
field  offices  admitted  that  they  are  con- 
cerned that  HUD  may  eventually  ac- 
cumulate a  large  inventory  of  236  proj- 
ects once  the  sponsors  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  tax  shelter  benefits. 

Certain  HUD  offices  have  created  a 
"soft  market"  or  an  oversupply  of  sub- 
sidized rental  units  in  certain  cities  as 
a  result  of:  First,  not  making  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  market  areas  where 
236  projects  were  planned;  and  second, 
not  determining  the  effect  the  proposed 
projects  would  have  on  existing  conven- 
tional and  subsidized  rental  projects  lo- 
cated In  areas  where  the  236  projects 
wei-e  planned. 

In  connection  with  the  section  235 
homeownership  assistance  program,  sev- 
eral problems  were  encountered. 

Numerous  houses  had  been  passed  by 
HUD  staff,  fee  appraisers.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration appraisers,  with  little  or  inade- 
quate requirements  for  repairs  or  im- 
provements, evai  though  the  inspections 
showed  significant  deficiencies  existed 
when  the  aM>ralsal8  had  be«i  made. 
There  was  little  or  no  supervision  or  re- 
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view  of  the  appraisals  made  under  the 
program. 

Some  houses  had  little  chance  of  last- 
ing the  life  of  the  mortgage,  much  less 
of  maintaining  a  resale  value  that  was 
at  all  comparable  to  the  mortgage 
amount.  In  many  cases,  major  deficien- 
cies, not  noticeable  at  the  Ume  of  pur- 
chase, became  apparent  after  initial  <X5- 
cupancy  by  the  purchasers  and  resulted 
in  major  repair  bills  or  subsequent  de- 
fault. The  most  common  deficiencies  that 
have  occurred  all  over  the  Nation  are 
faulty  plumbing;  leaky  basements;  leaky 
roofs;  cracked  plaster;  faulty  or  inade- 
quate wiring;  rotten  wood  in  floors,  stair- 
cases, and  ceilings;  lack  of  insulation; 
and  faulty  heating  units. 

Real  estate  speculation  was  a  major 
problem  in  some  areas,  particularly  in 
the  inner  city.  Houses  had  been  piu:- 
chased  by  speculators,  given  minimal  re- 
pairs, and  then  sold  to  lower  income  buy- 
ers at  inflated  prices.  In  some  instances, 
even  after  repair,  homes  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  minimum  prop- 
erty standards. 

The  above  are  only  a  small  indication 
of  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
subsidized  housing  programs. 

We  have  admonished  the  Secretary  to 
take  positive  action  on  these  problems 
including  legislative  recommendations 
where  warranted. 

The  committee  will  continue  to  watch 
these  programs  closely. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
program  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  is  within 
the  legislative  authorities  enacted  at  this 
time.  There  are  programs  which  waiTant 
additional  funds,  but  the  House  has  not 
acted  upon  legislation  this  year  to  pro- 
vide additional  authorities.  Some  exam- 
ples are  the  section  235  homeownership 
assistance  program,  the  section  236 
rental  housing  assistance  program,  and 
the  comprehensive  planning  grants 
program. 

In  addition,  proposals  for  revenue 
sharing  are  pending  before  the  author- 
izing committee.  Revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals are  not  included  in  the  bill  before 
you  today. 

The  bill  does,  however,  provide  sub- 
stantial new  increments  of  Federal  funds 
for  housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams in  virtually  every  area.  These  in- 
clude \u"ban  renewal,  model  cities,  open 
space  land,  housing  assistance  to  the  el- 
derly and  low-income  families,  diverse 
mortgage  credit  programs,  and  a  far- 
reaching  housing  research  and  technol- 
ogy effort. 

The  total  appropriations  recommend- 
ed for  the  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  next  flscal  year  are 
$3,711,088,000.  This  compares  with 
$3,315,469,000  appropriated  for  1972,  or 
a  net  increase  of  $395,619,000. 

The  Secretary  advised  the  committee, 
during  testimony,  that  if  the  subsidized 
housing  programs  in  the  budget  were  ap- 
proved, we  would  be  reaching  a  $66  bil- 
lion to  $100  billion  commitment  plateau. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  lack 
legislative  authorization  to  provide  for 
the  full  budget  request,  we  will  none- 
theless reach  a  total  commitment  of  be- 
tween $65  billion  and  $93  billion  in  pay- 


out costs  for  the  rent  supplement,  home- 
ownership  assistance,  rented  housing  as- 
sistance, college  housing,  and  low-rent 
public  housing  programs. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  Investment 
being  put  into  the  housing,  we  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  only  25  percent  of  the 
people  who  qualify  over  the  10-year  pe- 
riod with  our  present  housing  goals. 

Some  of  the  speciflc  items  contained 
in  the  bill  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  are  as  follows: 

For  the  rent  supplement  program  a  to- 
tal of  $48  million  in  new  annual  contract 
authorization  is  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  an- 
nual contract  authority  presently  avail- 
able under  the  sections  235  and  236  pi'o- 
grams  to  fully  fund  the  budget  estimate 
of  $170  million  for  section  235  and  $150 
million  for  section  236.  There  is  only  $55 
million  currently  authorized  for  the 
homeownership  assistance  prc^ram  and 
$25  million  for  the  rental  housing  assist- 
ance program.  The.se  amounts  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill. 

For  the  new  communities  program  the 
bill  provides  a  total  of  $5  million,  which, 
when  taken  together  with  the  $5  million 
that  the  Department  has  held  in  reserve 
during  the  current  year,  will  provide  a 
total  program  of  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $1  billion  for  urban 
renewal.  This  amount  will  allow  the  De- 
partment to  continue  the  programs  un- 
der this  head  at  the  same  reservation 
level  which  has  existed  in  recent  years. 
Of  the  total  urban  renewal  funds  avail- 
able to  HUD  in  1972,  a  total  of  $500  mil- 
lion has  been  reserved  for  relocation  pay- 
ments as  authorized  by  law. 

No  estimate  was  submitted  for  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  loan  program;  be- 
cause of  $100  million  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  in  1972,  $50  million  will  not 
be  used  this  year  and  is  planned  to  be 
carried  forward  for  use  in  1973.  This  bill 
provides  $50  million  for  1973  which,  when 
taken  together  with  the  $50  million  carry 
forward  balance,  will  provide  a  total  of 
$100  million  in  new  funds  for  this  veiy 
important  rehabilitation  program. 

The  full  budget  request  of  $100  miUion 
for  the  open  space  land  program  is  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill;  $36  million  is  ciu-- 
rently  authorized  for  grants  for  neigh- 
borhood facilities,  and  that  amount  is 
included  in  this  bill. 

The  Department  requested  $60,170,000 
for  research  and  technology.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $46  million 
in  this  bill. 

THE    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$11,877,278,000  for  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams. This  is  an  increase  of  $54,380,000 
over  the  budget  estimate,  and  $941,522,- 
000  over  the  current  appropriations.  This 
is  the  largest  amoimt  ever  provided  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  its  long 
history. 

The  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill 
should  amply  provide  for  the  country's 
28.3  million  veterans,  65.6  million  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  and  3.7  million  siu-- 
vivors  of  deceased  veterans. 


The  only  signiflcant  change  in  the 
budget  request  is  a  total  of  $54,580,000 
added  to  the  estimate  for  the  medical 
care  appropriation. 

In  the  1972  act  there  was  language 
which  supported  an  average  daily  patient 
census  of  85,500  veterans.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  does  not  plan  to  achieve 
an  annual  average  daily  patient  census 
higher  thai*  83,500  in  the  current  year, 
and  the  budget  proposes  to  decrease  this 
number  to  83,000  in  1973.  This  decrease 
is  included  in  the  budget  notwithstand- 
ing that  new  hospitals  and  hospital  ad- 
ditions will  add  a  net  increase  of  673 
beds  in  1973. 

The  committee  has  again  included 
language  that  seeks  to  assure  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  hospitals  to 
accommodate  an  average  daily  patient 
load  of  85,500.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  operate  98,500 
beds.  To  insure  that  adequate  staff  is 
available  to  properly  take  care  of  the 
patient  load,  an  average  staff-patient 
ratio  of  1.49  to  1  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  hospital  system.  Language 
in  the  bill  will  provide  for  these  items. 

Another  change  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee has  to  do  vrith  construction  of 
medical  facilities.  In  recent  years  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  funded 
construction  out  of  a  single  appropria- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Administrator  has 
had  complete  flexibility  in  reprograming 
these  funds.  For  example,  without  spe- 
ciflc congressional  approval,  the  VA  had 
reprogramed  a  total  of  almost  $14  million 
duilng  the  current  fiscal  year  through 
April  1972. 

The  bill  provides  now  for  two  speciflc 
appropriations  for  construction.  One. 
construction,  major  projects,  provides 
that  specific  congressional  approval  is 
required  for  any  project  estimated  to 
cost  $1  million  or  more.  The  other  ap- 
propriation, construction,  minor  proj- 
ects, will  provide  for  minor  projects  esti- 
mated to  cost  less  than  $1  million. 

The  largest  appropriation  included  in 
the  bill  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  $6,448,000,000  for  comi>ensation  and 
pensions.  It  is  estimated  that  2.208,920 
veterans  will  receive  disability  compen- 
sation in  1973,  1,079,181  will  receive  pen- 
sions, and  survivors  of  1,663,393  deceased 
veterans  will  receive  compensation,  pen- 
sions or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation.  An  estimated  11.3  percent 
of  living  veterans  will  be  receiving  bene- 
fits imder  this  appropriation. 

THE     NATIONAL     AERONAUTICS     AND     SPACE     AD- 
MINISTRATION 

We  are  recommending  a  total  of  $3,- 
349,210,000  to  carry  on  our  efforts  in 
space.  This  amount  is  $58,440,000  below 
the  budget  estimate  and  is  $39,088,000 
above  the  amounts  available  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  ex- 
plains the  committee's  action,  but  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
thing. 

When  Apollo  17  returns  from  the  moon 
next  year,  the  manned  planet  explora- 
tion will  cease  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  think  this  subcommittee,  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
entire  Congress  can  take  great  pride  in 
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the  part  they  have  played  hi  this  mag- 
nificent program. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCX    FOUNDATION 

The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested a  total  of  $654,418,000  for  1973. 
The  bill  contains  a  total  of  $626  million, 
V.  hich  is  a  reduction  of  $28,418,000.  There 
is  requested  and  approved  in  these  totals 
$7  million  for  the  special  foreign  curren- 
cy program. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $619  million  for  the  regular 
appropriation  in  support  of  National 
Science  Foundation  programs  in  1973. 

OTHER    AGENCIES 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion requested  $34,173,000,  and  the  com- 
mittee approved  that  recommendation. 

The  bill  provides  $480  thousand  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

A  total  of  $2.1  million  is  recommended 
for  the  OfiBce  of  Science  and  Technology. 
This  ofBce  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  advising  the  President  in  all 
scientific  matters. 

The  full  budget  request  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  The  bill  contains  $29,761,- 
000  for  this  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities. 

For  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $4.9  million. 

Since  the  Board's  inception,  it  has 
made  4,155  determinations  of  excessive 
profits  totaling  $1,095,546,576  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  There  have  also  been 
voluntary  refunds  and  price  reductions 


of  $1,362,204,915,  for  a  total  of  $2,457.- 
751,491  that  is  attributable  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  renegotiation  process. 

A  total  of  $83.5  million  is  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  for  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  This  amount  will  enable  this 
agency  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
in  1973.  The  last  item  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

This  Board  is  in  the  corporate  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  will  say  only  that  the 
committee  has  not  recommended  tiie  $50 
million  request  for  interest  adjustment 
payments.  For  fiscal  year  1971  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  was  $85 
miUion,  and  for  1972  it  was  $62.5  million, 
for  a  total  of  $147.5  miUion.  Of  this  total, 
the  FHLBB  expects  to  use  only  $76,658.- 
000.  which  means  that  $70,842,000  has 
either  already  lapsed  or  will  lapse  by 
June  30.  1972.  The  HOAP  program  was 
terminated  by  the  Board  on  December  31. 
1971.  A  new  program  to  replace  HOAP  is 
not  contemplated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  sum- 
mary I  had  planned  to  make.  If  there  are 
any  specific  questions,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  answer  them. 

Many  of  the  other  subcommittee  mem- 
bers here  will,  in  a  few  moments,  partic- 
ipate in  the  general  debate  on  this  bill. 

I  now  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Where,  if  I  may  ask.  is  the  principal 
increase  in  this  bill  over  last  year?  This 
bill  is  $1.3  billion  plus  over  spending  last 


year  for,  I  believe,  the  same  agencies.  Or 
am  I  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  es- 
sentially correct.  The  principal  increase 
in  the  $1,323,386,000  over  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
comes  in  the  Veterans*  Adminstration. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $941,522,000,  for  a 
total  VA  appropriation  of  $11,877,278,- 
000.  This  item  is  going  to  continue  to 
climb  as  the  veterans  return  from  Viet- 
nam. 

I  might  note  in  passing  that  when 
Congressman  Jonas  and  I  joined  the  sub- 
committee some  years  ago  the  total 
amoimt  appropriated  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  about  $4  billion.  Here 
we  are  today  with  appropriations  of 
about  $12  billion. 

The  other  major  item  is  in  the  area  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  That  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1973  over  1972  is 
$395,619,000. 

These  are  the  two  major  increases. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
right  here  that  much  of  that  increase 
comes  about  by  reason  of  an  increase  in 
the  mandatory  subsidies  in  the  subsidized 
housing  programs. 

We  are  now  up  to  $1.8  billion  and  that 
is  $426,200,000  over  last  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and,  that  is  going  to  continue  to  rise. 

At  this  point  we  will  put  a  table  in  the 
Record  indicating  the  runout  cost  of  se- 
lected subsidized  housing  programs. 


RUNOUT  COSTS  OF  SELECTED  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 


Contract 
authority 

Cos 

Minimuni 

X 

Contract 
authority 

Co 

Minimum 

St 

Maximum 

Maximum 

PROGRAMS  APPROVED  THROUGH 
APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS 

.      S232.000.000 

48. 000. 000 

J7, 899,  868, 000 
1. 491. 559, 000 

$9,280,000,000 
1,920,000.000 

College  housing  (40  years): 

Through  1972 

$35,600,000 
2.700.000 

$1,175,000,000 
89.000,000 

$1, 424, 000, 000 

For  1973 

108. 000, 000 

Rent  supplement  (40  years): 

nirDBih  1972 

Total 

Total  of  alwv*: 

Through  1972 

38.300.000 

1,264.000.000 

1.532,000,000 

Cnr   1Q71 

.    1,287,600.000 
130, 700. 000 

21,  368,  730, 000 
2,333.072,000 

Tstal 

210.000,000 

9.391.427.000 

11.200,000,000 

46,  554, 000, 000 

For  1973 

4,678,000,000 

Homeownership,  sec  235  (30  years): 
Through  1972 

495, 000, 000 
55.000.000 

3,888,587,000 
346.513,000 

14,850,000,000 
1,650,000,000 

ToUl 

PROGRAMS  APPROVED  BY  BASIC 

LEGISLATION,  NOT  THROUGH 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Public  housing  (40  years  leasing): 

Throu*  1972 

For  1973 

.    1,418,300.000 

23, 701. 802. 000 

51,232,000,000 

For  wn 

.     1.041,750,000 
178,000,000 

36, 278, 905,  OOO 
5, 144, 680, 000 

Tom. 

550.000.000 

4.235,100,000 

16.500.000,000 

Rental  koHsini,  sec  236  (40  yetrs): 
ThtouB!il972 

fbfisn 

525,000.000 
25,000.000 

8,405.275.000 
406, 000. 000 

21.000.000,000 
1,000.000,000 

36,278,905,000 
5, 144. 680,  OOO 

.       550,000.000 

8,811,275,000 

22,000,000,000 

Total 

Grant  total: 

Through  1972 

Fof  1973 

Total 

.    1.219.750.000 

41. 423. 585.  000 

41.423,585.000 

.    2.329,350,000 
308,  700, 000 

.    2.638.050.000 

57.647.635.000 
7, 477.  752,  OflO 

65,125,387,000 

82, 832, 905, 000 
9,822,680.000 

Total 

92.655,585,000 

I  think  the  question  of  subsidies  to  the 
homeownership  assistance,  rental  hous- 
ing assistance,  rent  supplement,  and  col- 
lege housing  programs,  as  well  as  other 
programs  is  one  that  continually  per- 
plexes not  only  this  subcommittee  but 
I  think  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

There  have  been  some  great  problems 
with  these  programs. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  subcommittee 
that  the  authorizing  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
will  get  hold  of  these  programs  and  go 
into  them  in  depth.  I  know  that  the  in- 


vestigative committees  of  the  Congress 
are  doing  this,  one  of  which  is  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Monagan),  and  that  two  committees  on 
the  Senate  side  are  looking  into  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  I  yield  fui-ther  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  so.  in  the  instance 
of  the  gentleman's  response  with  respect 
to  veterans  and  the  $900  milUon  increase 
for  them,  the  moral  to  be  taken  from 
that  is,  I  assume,  that  we  ought  to  quit 
sticking  our  long  nose  into  the  affairs  of 


everyone  else  around  the  world.  We  must 
quit  trying  to  police  the  world  if  we  are 
not  to  be  confronted  with  bills  of  this 
proportion. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  totally 
agrees.  I  could  not  have  made  a  better 
statement  myself. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
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ment  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
his  subcommittee  and  staff  on  the  survey 
to  which  he  has  referred. 

I  have  looked  over  this  study  and 
members  of  my  staff  have  looked  it  over 
and  it  is  our  feeling  that  this  is  the  fair- 
est and  most  comprehensive  survey  of 
these  programs  that  we  have  seen. 

I  anticipate  tlmt  a  quick  count  would 
reveal  that  there  are  at  least  18  differ- 
ent housing  subsidy  programs  which  are 
set  out  in  a  recent  study  that  was  made 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

So.  the  gentleman's  study  in  simply 
numbering  the  programs,  pointing  out 
what  they  are  and  indicating  what  the 
ultimate  commitment  of  the  taxpayer  to 
their  maintenance  will  be.  it  is  doing  a 
very  important  and  constructive  service. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  I 
know  that  his  committee,  his  staff,  and 
the  gentleman  himself  has  given  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  this 
problem. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  American 
taxpayer  objects  to  paying  for  certain 
subsidized  programs,  but  does  not  object 
to  paying  for  subsidized  programs  if  they 
are  good  progi'ams.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  section  235  program — the  home- 
ownership  assistance  progi-am — the 
mortgages  nm  for  30  years  and  just  on 
those  imits  that  have  already  been 
funded  the  minimum  cost  is  estimated  to 
be  $3,888,587,000.  The  cost  could  be  as 
high  as  $14  billion.  With  what  is  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  between  $345,513,000  and 
$1,650,000,000  will  be  needed. 

Then,  there  is  the  section  236  program, 
a  40-year  program.  That  program  could 
cost  up  to  $22  billion.  These  two  pro- 
grams combined  with  the  college  hous- 
ing, rent  supplement,  and  public  housing 
programs  wUl  cost  between  $65  billion 
and  about  $93  billion. 

I  might  say  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  public  housing 
program.  However,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
it  does  provide  for  1.2  million  imits  for 
low-income  families.  An  average  of  4  to  5 
people  live  in  those  units,  with  the  result 
that  public  housing  today  provides  hous- 
ing for  about  5  million  people  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  housing  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  is  housing  that  when  nm  prop- 
erly is  good  housing.  It  is  housing  that 
today  provides  some  problems  but  I  think 
that  if  the  local  housing  authorities  shore 
up  their  management,  many  of  these 
problems  would  be  solved.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  attempting  to 
do;  if  they  can  accomplish  this  change, 
then  we  can  have  a  program  that  all  of 
us  will  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  brief  moment  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Space-Science-Vet- 
erans  for  the  extraordinary  maimer  in 
which  the  gentleman  conducted  the 
hearings.  As  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
in  his  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 


cut, and  others,  there  are  some  serious 
problems  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  local  housing  programs.  Those 
problems  certainly  are  not  resulting  from 
a  lack  of  determination  or  intelligence 
or  the  willingness  of  Secretary  Romney 
to  do  his  best.  I  think  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  would  agree  with  me  he  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  running  this  De- 
partment, and  perhaps  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman 
brought  out  this  fact,  because  it  is  ab- 
solutely true.  I  know  of  no  man  who 
serves  the  U.S.  (jovemment  with  more 
dedication  than  Secretary  Romney.  He 
has  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, one  with  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems.  He  is  a  good  adminis- 
trator. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade)  knows,  because 
he  serves  on  this  subcommittee,  you  can- 
not do  a  good  job  without  an  adequate 
staff.  This  bill  provides  every  single  em- 
ployee that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  requested. 
We  think  that  with  adequate  staff  re- 
sources HUD  can  clean  up  some  of  the 
vei-y  serious  problems  that  have  been 
presented  in  the  subsidy  programs.  But  I 
do  thoroughly  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
statements  about  Mr.  Romney. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  simply  wanted  to  con- 
clude this  portion  of  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  in  my  judgment  has 
played  an  xmcommon  role  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  one  devoid  of  any  political 
partisanship  in  doing  his  very  best  to 
see  that  the  taxpayers'  dollar  is  used 
properly  and  in  an  effort  to  see  that  in 
creating  housing  for  those  less  fortunate 
individuals  in  this  country  that  the  tax- 
l>ayer's  money  is  used  in  an  appropriate 
way,  and  in  an  eflBcient  way. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  deep  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia had  to  say  about  Mr.  Romney,  and  I 
must  disagree  with  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Romney  has  never  had  any  hesitation 
at>out  turning  back  on  the  Congress  the 
responsibility  for  some  of  the  misman- 
agement in  HUD.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
alK>ut  that  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  listen  with  interest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcott)  . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  the  product  of  long 
hearings,  study,  and  deliberation.  Our 
hearings  encompass  important,  sensi- 
tive programs  which  are  in  the  throes  of 


dramatic  change  and  strong  pressures. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  permitted  thorough  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  a  completely  fair 
presentation  of  views  in  a  spirit  of  ob- 
jective cooperation.  All  of  us  were  per- 
mitted to  piu'sue  our  inquiries.  All  views 
of  the  Congress  and  this  committee  were 
presented  fully  and  openly.  Compromises 
of  differing  positions  were  resolved  with 
the  intent  of  expressing  the  national 
consensus  rather  than  insisting  upon 
provincial  interests  or  personal  views. 
Our  bill  is  a  compromise,  but  a  good 
resolution  of  the  differences.  The  com- 
mittee was  able  to  unanimously  recom- 
mend this  bill. 

Although  it  is  considered  inappropri- 
ate to  single  out  one  member  for  special 
comment,  I  would  be  remiss  in  not  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  extraordi- 
nary contributions  to  the  work  and 
product  of  tills  committee  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas). 
Mr.  Jonas  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able students  of  the  appropriations 
process,  one  of  the  most  skilled  legisla- 
tive technicians,  one  of  the  most  persua- 
sive advocates,  a  thorough  examiner.  He 
always  put  the  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittee above  any  special  district  or 
constituent  interest — most  importantly, 
lie  is  a  thoroughly  gentle  and  wise  man, 
and  a  decent  person.  He  has  no  peer  in 
my  judgment — and  all  of  us  will  miss 
him.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  knows  and  understands 
tlie  appropriations  process,  including  the 
operation  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  various  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  as  well  as  any 
Member  of  the  Congress.  All  of  us  owe 
him  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
am  grateful  for  my  association  with  liim. 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  extraordinary 
contributions  to  tliis  committee  and  the 
Congiess. 

Although  I  support  passage  of  this 
important  bill,  I  must  express  several 
words  of  caution. 

In  general  terms,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  stingy  in  its  expenditures  for 
research,  test,  and  development.  Every 
successful  business  and  institution  allo- 
cates a  larger  share  of  its  resources  to 
research,  testing,  and  development  than 
does  our  Federal  Government.  A  sizable 
proportion  of  this  bill  is  allocated  to 
research  and  testing — directly  to  NASA, 
HUD,  and  VA,  and  indirectly  to  NSF. 

If  the  Federal  Government  was  op- 
erating with  a  smaller  deficit  and  if  in- 
fiation  were  less,  we  could  responsibly 
spend  more.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances we  are  appropriating  a  reason- 
able amount. 

Housing  requires  our  thorough  consid- 
eration. It  is  popular  to  advocate  more 
and  more  Federal  appropriations  for 
housing.  We  should  remember  that  our 
citizens  occupy  the  best  housing  in  the 
world.  Our  poor  enjoy  better  housing 
than  the  well-to-do  in  most  countries. 
Even  so  we  are  experiencing  a  housing 
boom,  more  than  2  million  new  units,  a 
20-percent  increase  in  mobile  homes,  a 
large  increase  in  almost  every  federally 
subsidized  program.  This  provides  both 
jobs  and  shelter,  both  of  which  have 
great  appeal. 
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Most  housing  is  produced  by  private 
industry  without  Government  subsidy. 
This  should  be  encouraged. 

Federal  housing  programs  are  expen- 
sive. The  nmout,  long-term  costs  may  be 
exceeding  our  expectations  and  our 
abilities  to  pay. 

Two  aspects  worry  me.  We  seem  so  en- 
grossed with  production  goals  that  we 
neglect  the  original  quality  and  the 
long-term  care,  maintenance,  and  repair 
to  protect  our  investments  and  to  main- 
tain our  housing  inventory.  I  believe 
HUD  officials  are  aware  of  this  problem 
and  are  undertaking  procedures  to  im- 
prove quality  and  insuie  effective  main- 
tenance and  operation.  The  Congress 
must  support  improvements  in  quality, 
management,  and  oversight  to  insure  the 
best  value  for  our  taxpayers'  invest- 
ments. 

Another  long-range  concern  which  de- 
mands awareness,  if  not  attention,  is  the 
accelerating  nmout  costs.  Our  commit- 
tee proposes  to  provide  additional  new 
obligational  authority  for  two  housing 
programs,  sections  235  and  236.  The  run- 
out costs  for  these  two  relatively  new 
programs  are  between  $13  billion  and  $38 
billion.  Runout  costs  can  reach  as  much 
as  $100  billion  for  our  current  Federal 
housing  programs.  We  are  certain  to 
greatly  increase  the  obligational  author- 
ity in  supplemental  bills  this  year  and 
after. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  making  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  for  housing. 

The  rimout  costs  will  continue  to  ac- 
celerate. 

My  concern  is  for  the  future  genera- 
tions of  taxpayers  who  will  be  obligated 
to  pay  these  rimout  costs  for  housing 
which  they  did  not  plan,  approve,  or  use, 
and  which  may  have  already  been  con- 
demned or  razed  while  they  are  still  pay- 
ing. 

When  we  encumber  our  future  tax- 
payers so  heavily;  when  we  mortgage  our 
future  generations,  we  deprive  them  of 
many  options.  They  may  have  different 
goals  and  different  priorities,  but  their 
tax  revenues  will  already  be  obligated  for 
the  housing  we  are  ftmding  today.  They 
are  certain  to  have  devised  new  hous- 
ing techniques,  methods,  styles,  and  ma- 
terials. Other  social  needs  may  be  deemed 
more  urgent  than  housing,  but  their 
ch(Mces  may  be  greatly  curtailed  or  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  obligations  we  are  now 
incurring.  If  we  truly  care  about  young 
people  and  their  future,  we  should  be 
cautious  about  mortgaging  their  future 
and  obligating  such  large  amounts  of 
their  tax  revenues  for  a  few  programs. 

Oiu:  bill  appears  to  recommend  appro- 
priations of  $454,695,000  under  the 
budget.  This  is  somewhat  misleading.  The 
budget  recommendation  is  $330  million 
above  the  authorization  in  four  items: 
section  235;  section  236;  college  housing; 
and  rent  supplements.  When  the  author- 
ization bill  is  later  enacted,  another  sup- 
plemental appropriation  will  be  request- 
ed. The  full  budiget  request  may  not  be 
justified,  but  certainly  the  appropriation 
for  housing  will  be  increased  and  our 
"saving"  from  the  budget  request  will  be 
considerably  less. 

The  figures  for  appropriations,  beds. 


new  construction,  and  employee/patient 
ratios  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  explicitly  detailed  in  the  hearings  and 
the  report.  The  proposed  appropriation 
for  the  various  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  the  largest  in  history. 
Our  Government  provides  the  most  com- 
prehensive benefits  for  our  veterans  of 
any  nation.  VA  facilities  rank  with  the 
best  private  facilities  in  the  country.  I 
hope  that  both  the  taxpayer  and  the 
veteran  will  be  pleased  with  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  these  few  brief  moments  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  of  every  member  of 
this  subcommittee  which  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill — to  express  our 
deep  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Cai-olina,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  for  the  effoi-ts  he  has  made  in 
shaping  and  improving  this  legislation, 
not  just  this  year  but  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  in  making  it  a  better  bill  for 
the  Nation.  His  leadership  through  the 
years  has  assisted  and  enlightened  every 
member  of  our  committee. 

As  all  of  us  know,  this  is  an  extremely 
wide  ranging  piece  of  legislation  dealing 
with  the  areas  of  Housing,  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Science,  Space,  certain  regulatory 
agencies,  and  other  areas.  I  know  of  no 
individual  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
has  demonstrated  to  all  of  us  more  point- 
edly the  worth  of  effective  hard  work 
and  intensive  questioning  and  a  willing- 
ness to  stare  the  facts  straight  in  the 
eye,  no  matter  how  difficult,  than  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I  say 
with  every  bit  of  sincerity  that  I  can  that 
his  retirement  this  year  represents  an 
incalculable  loss  to  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  who  try  to  bring  an  ef- 
fective bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  his  State 
and  the  Nation  will  search  long  and  hard 
to  try  to  find  a  Member  who  can  accom- 
plish and  contribute  as  much  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  I  certainly 
wish  him  well  in  his  future  years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  honor  I  have  as  chair- 
man of  the  55-member  Ccunmittee  on 
Appropriations.  We  do  not  of  course  have 
identical  political  philosophies,  but  all 
members  of  the  committee  do  have  an 
identical  interest  in  and  devotion  to  the 
bfisic  proposition  that  our  coimtry  comes 
first.  We  try  to  do  our  work  without  re- 
gard to  sectional  or  political  considera- 
tions other  than  those  in  the  overall  best 
interests  of  the  coimtry. 

In  my  time  here,  which  seems  rela- 
tively short,  but  which  has  encompassed 
the  time  since  I  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1934,  I  have  not 
seen  a  more  stalwart  and  able  Member 
than  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johas)  .  I  have 


always  known  where  he  stood  without 
asking  him  because  I  understand  his 
philosophy.  I  know  of  his  devotion  to  our 
country.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  possible  for 
any  of  us  to  exaggerate  the  value  that 
this  man  has  been  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He  is  as  solid  as  a  rock  and  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity. 

So  I  salute  him  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  we 
consider  the  last  annual  appropriation 
bill  which  he  has  so  directly  helped  to 
write.  I  know  he  will  continue  to  be  ac- 
tive and  interested  in  our  country  and 
in  doing  what  he  can  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere and  a  sentiment  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  presentation  of  our  great 
institutions  and  the  further  development 
of  our  great  Nation. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with 
some  embarrassment  that  I  follow  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
my  distinguished  friends  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  California,  who  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  paying  com- 
pliments to  me  and  my  service  here 
during  the  last  20  years.  At  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  say  that  while  I  do 
not  believe  I  desei-ve  all  that  they  had  to 
say  about  me,  I  am  very  grateful  to  them 
for  entertaining  such  views  and  express- 
ing them  so  eloquently.  I  thank  all  who 
have  publicly  and  privately  expressed 
their  good  wishes  as  I  transfer  the  scene 
of  my  activities  at  the  end  of  this  session 
to  those  that  come  up  in  private  life  and 
withdraw  from  the  public  scene,  so  to 
speak,  or  at  least  from  public  service  and 
office. 

This  has  been  a  rewarding  experience 
for  me,  20  years  in  Congress,  and  a  chal- 
lenging one.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
people  of  my  district  for  sending  me 
here  to  represent  them  during  10  succes- 
sive elections.  I  am  hopeful  that  back 
home  I  can  spend  some  more  time  with 
them  than  has  been  possible  during  these 
recent  years,  and  that  I  can  enjoy  a  more 
relaxing  atmosphere  than  is  possible  here 
in  Congress  with  the  constantly  increa.s- 
ing  tensions  and  pressures  that  we  all 
understand  and  are  exposed  to. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say,  because  tliis 
is  indeed  the  last  time  I  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  debate 
on  a  bill  out  of  our  subcommittee,  how 
much  I  have  enjoyed  the  work  and  asso- 
ciation with  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  started  out  with  this  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  former 
Congressman  John  Phillips  of  California. 
He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  respect  of 
the  word.  He  was  a  student,  an  able 
chairman,  and  he  taught  me  man'y  valu- 
able lessons. 

Then  for  a  number  of  years  I  served 
under  the  able  chaumanship  of  the  late 
Congressman  Albert  Thomas  of  Texas. 
I  never  served  with  a  man  whom  I  ad- 
mired more  than  I  did  Albert  Thomas. 
He  had  an  unusually  broad  grasp  of  the 
matter  involved  in  bills  considered  by  our 
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subcommittee.  I  profited  greatly  by  see- 
ing him  in  operatirai  and  following  his 
leadership  on  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor. 

Then  he  was  followed  by  my  able 
friend  from  Tennessee  (Joe  Evms).  He 
devoted  an  imusual  amount  of  time  and 
effort  in  preparing  fw  the  hearings,  con- 
ducting the  ezaminfttions.  and  in  his 
study  of  the  bill  that  we  had  under  con- 
.•^ideration.  We  had  a  very  close  working 
relationship.  I  enjoyed  greatly  the  wpor- 
tunity  of  serving  under  his  leadership 
and  direction  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

After  having  served  under  the  able 
leadership  of  these  three  men,  I  thought 
there  was  no^s*ere  to  go  except  down, 
until  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Eddiz  Boland)  took  over  the 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
should  like  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  concur  in  all  the  remarks 
made  about  him  by  my  friends  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  and  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TALCOTT) .  I  have  never  noticed 
one  iota  of  partisanship  displayed  by  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  or  by  any 
member  of  it  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
We  have  our  differences  within  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  usually  iron  them  out  by 
compromise  or  adjustment.  I  know  of  no 
angry  word  that  has  been  spoken  to  or 
about  any  member  of  the  subcommittee 
by  any  other  member.  We  have  worked 
in  close  cooperation,  and  I  think  we  have 
been  aUe  to  do  that  because  of  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Eddie  Bodavd). 

He  and  I  have  been  friends  for  many 
years,  ever  since  we  have  served  on  the 
subcommittee.  He  has  an  interest  in  my 
State  of  North  Carolina,  having  attended 
college  there  where  he  was  a  football  and 
basketball  star  in  a  college  close  to  my 
hometown. 

We  have  often  talked  about  North 
Carolina  and  about  Massachusetts  and 
about  other  things  of  mutual  interest,  in- 
cluding legislative  matters.  I  genuinely 
and  deeply  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man had  to  say  about  me  and  to  realize 
that  he  entertains  those  view's.  I  can  cer- 
tainly reciprocate,  and  will  say  that  I 
have  not  known  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress that  I  have  felt  closer  to  than  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  While 
we  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  in 
our  separate  ways  we  are  both  trying  to 
do  our  dead-level  best  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  I  know  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  is  more  able,  con- 
scientious or  dedicated  than  Eddib  Bo- 
land. I  shall  always  cherish  the  frioid- 
ship  I  have  enjoyed  with  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield,  but  I  do 
want  to  concur  in  the  views  the  distin- 
guished goitleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  expressed  in  regard  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Massachusetts  (Eddib  Boland).  I 
think  I  can  speak  authoritatively,  be- 
cause I  have  observed  Eddie  Boland  ever 
since  he  came  to  Congress.  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  remarkably  ftaie  record  yiilch 
he  is  making,  and  I  just  could  not  refrain 


from  asking  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  to  yield  so  that  I  could  concur 
in  the  remarlcs  be  is  making  about  the 
disttngaLdied   subcommittee   chairman. 

Mr.  JOHAB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so 
l^ad  the  gentleman  from  Texas  asked 
me  to  yield  in  order  to  Interpose  those 
remarks.  They  are  weU  deserved.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  respect  for  and  his  con- 
fidence in  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Eddie  Boland).  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  country  is  safe  in  his 
hands.  I  predict  he  will  grow  in  influ- 
ence as  he  continues  a  very  distinguished 
and  illustrious  career  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  also  to 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
with  whom  I  have  worted  very  closely 
down  through  the  years  and  tell  them  in 
this  way  how  much  I  appreciate  their 
friendship  and  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
opportimity  that  has  been  given  me  to 
work  with  them  on  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  gotten  rid  of 
some  conventions  that  usually  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  Member  who  is  soon  to  take 
his  leave  of  this  body,  let  me  tui-n  now 
to  a  short  discussion  of  some  parts  of 
this  bill.  I  am  not  going  to  plow  over  the 
same  ground  that  was  so  well  handled 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  delivered  a  very  thorough  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  while  there  may  be  those 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  who  do 
not  concur  in  all  the  results  of  what  we 
accomplished  in  the  subcommittee,  at 
least  the  Members  are  able  to  under- 
stand what  was  done  after  listening  to 
the  detailed  and  very  able  explanation 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  All  I  will  do,  therefore, 
is  to  highlight  a  few  points  and  reem- 
phasize  some  that  I  have  made  on  pre- 
vious occasions  when  we  had  the  HUD 
part  of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
we  deal  in  this  bill  with  the  subsidized 
and  federally  assisted  programs  such  as 
public  housing,  rent  suF>plements,  sec- 
tions 235  and  236,  college  housing,  and 
FHA  insured  housing,  these  programs 
account  for  only  a  part  of  the  houses 
that  are  being  built  in  the  country  today. 

We  will  start  in  the  current  year  that 
ends  June  30  about  2  milUon  housing 
units  in  the  United  States,  plus  about 
another  half  million  mobile  homes  that 
will  come  on  stream.  Of  those  approxi- 
mately 2  million  new  housing  starts  it 
might  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  record  to  know  that 
500,000  of  these  starts,  in  round  numbers 
are  subsidized.  They  are  units  directly 
subsidized  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Reference  to  this  has  already  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

About  half  that  number,  or  nearly 
250,000  units,  are  financed  imder  the 
FHA  insurance  program;  unsubsidized, 
but  many  of  them  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  Government  insur- 
ance. 

About  750,000  of  those  units  were  con- 
ventionally constructed;  that  is,  con- 
structed by  people  who  go  to  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  borrow  money 
on  the  .strength  of  the  security  of  the  lot 


and  the  house  without  any  direct  or  in- 
direct subsidization  by  Um  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  we  have  about  750,000  conventional 
housing  units,  about  500,000  subsidized, 
and  about  250,000  FHA  units. 

With  respect  to  the  subsidized  units,  I 
believe  it  is  important  for  the  Record  to 
show  just  exactly  what  impact  these  sub- 
sidies are  having  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

I  recall  in  1969  and  again  in  1970  and 
again  in  1971,  when  I  was  discussing 
comparable  bills  <m  the  floor,  that  I 
pointed  out  that  when  we  talk  in  terms, 
for  example,  of  $100  milUon  for  section 
235  Housing,  we  must  multiply  $100  mil- 
lion by  30,  because  it  is  contract  authority 
that  runs  for  30  years  with  respect  to 
secticm  235  Housing. 

When  we  talk  about  $25  million  imder 
section  236  Housing  that  sounds  like  a 
small  sum  when  we  are  considering  a 
budget  of  hundreds  of  biUlons  of  dollars. 
However  we  have  to  multiply  that  by  40 
to  get  the  total  impact  on  the  taxpayers 
of  one  little  program  that  looks  on  its 
face  to  have  a  $25  million  price  tag. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to 
public  housir^  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

Let  me  point  this  up  by  showing  for 
the  Record  how  these  subsidies  on  the 
various  subsidized  programs  have  grown 
in  recent  years. 

In  1970,  for  example,  it  cost  the  tax- 
payers $525  million  to  pay  the  subsidies 
on  these  programs.  In  1971  it  cost  $808 
million.  In  1972  it  will  cost  $1,310  million. 
This  year  the  mandatory  subsidies,  over 
which  we  have  no  control  in  the  commit- 
tee, will  cost  the  taxpayers  $1.8  billion. 

So  these  subsidies  have  gi-own  from 
$525  milUon  4  years  ago  to  $1.8  billion, 
and  they  will  continue  to  grow  as  long 
as  this  law  stays  on  the  books.  I  see  no 
prospect  of  it  being  eliminated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
good  enough  to  3^eld? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

Was  it  not  intended  that  rent  supple- 
ments be  a  temporary  proposition? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Well,  if  it  was,  somebody 
made  a  mistake,  because  the  department 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  that 
run  for  40  years  to  pay  these  suMde- 
ments,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
get  out  of  a  contract  until  it  runs  its 
course. 

On  rent  supplements,  I  may  say  to  my 
friend,  if  he  is  particularly  interested  in 
that,  there  are  $280  million  outstanding 
in  contract  authority,  including  what  is 
in  this  bill,  and  this  is  going  to  cost  over 
the  40-year  period  that  these  contracts 
run  somewhere  between  $9.3  tallion  and 
$11.2  biUim.  No  one  can  be  absolutely 
sure  imtil  the  contracts  expire. 

The  theory  advanced  by  some  people  is 
that  some  of  the  clients  or  tenants  under 
rent  supplements  will  grow  out  of  their 
eligibility  as  they  move  up  the  economic 
ladder  and  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to 
the  subsidy.  "Hiat  is  why  you  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  the  total  will  be.  But  it  will 
be  a  minimum  of  $9.3  billion  to  $11.2  bil- 
lion just  for  that  one  program. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  that  anyone  in 
advocating  the  payment  of  rent  supple- 
ments— and  I  would  have  to  research 
prior  debate,  of  course — could  have  fore- 
cast a  cost  figure  even  remotely  ap- 
proaching $9  billion  to  $11  billion.  No 
one.  I  will  wager,  had  that  in  mind  at 
that  time  as  the  cost  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  when  it  was  originally  sold 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  I  may  refresh  my 
friend's  memory,  you  will  recall,  I  am 
sure,  for  2  or  3  successive  years  we  had 
a  big  fight  on  this  floor  before  the  rent 
supplement  program  was  inaugurated. 
You  will  not  remember  it,  but  I  happen 
to  have  brought  along  with  me  a  speech 
I  made  on  this  floor  in  discussing  the 
independent  offices  bill  in  1969  in  which 
I  made  it  very  clear  at  that  time  that 
this  program  was  to  extend  for  40  years 
and  that  when  we  talk  in  terms  of  $100 
million  in  contract  authority  we  have  to 
multiply  that  by  40  in  order  to  know  the 
maximum  impact  of  that  program  on  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
in  no  way  or  in  any  wise  to  criticize  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  because 
he  has  been  very  observing  and  pro- 
phetic in  his  treatment  of  these  pro- 
grams as  they  were  initiated  through 
the  years,  particularly  in  the  decade  of 
the  1960s.  Time  and  events  are  proving 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to 
have  been  altogether  right  in  predicting 
what  would  happen. 

The  gentleman  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings alluded  to — what  do  you  call  it?  Neg- 
ative rents?  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain briefly  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  meaning  of  negative  rents? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  wUl  get  to  that  right 
now. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Before  this  subject  is 
left,  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  in- 
formative statement  about  the  eventual 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  just  what  we  are 
doing  now,  and  I  think  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  indicate  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  subsidy  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned  we  are  talking  about  a  sub- 
sidy sort  of  at  the  front  end  of  the 
project. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  subsidies  in 
the  form  of  tax  shelters  that  apply  at 
the  other  end  of  the  project,  for  exam- 
ple, the  rent  supplement  program  which 
is  imder  discussion  and  the  sections  235 
and  236  programs.  All  of  them  provide 
additional  subsidies  in  the  fonn  of 

Mr.  JONAS.  Accelerated  depreciation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Yes;  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  tax  relief. 

There  is  a  study  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  which  indicates  two 
items  which  some  people  prefer  to  call 
loopholes,  and  that  is  the  deductibility 
of  interest  payment  and  the  deducti- 
bility of  local  property  tax  wherein  the 
cost  10  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  year  1970 — 
and  this  is  an  estimate  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee — is  $4.8  billion  in  that 
year  alone. 

So,  when  the  gentleman  hits  that  im- 
portant question  of  cost  to  the  Nation,  I 


think  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
the  front  end  subsidy  and  also  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  entirely  correct  and  I 
appreciate  his  calling  attention  to  that 
point. 

All  of  this  becomes  pertinent,  not  so 
much  with  respect  to  this  bill  now  imder 
consideration  today,  but  my  remarks,  at 
least,  are  directed  to  our  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
That  committee  is  the  only  committee 
that  can  correct  these  programs  and 
take  care  of  the  eiTors  that  have  devel- 
oped in  them. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  and  as  concurred 
in  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
I  think  the  management  down  at  HUD 
this  year  is  outstanding.  We  have  talked 
with  Secretary  Romney  on  many  occa- 
sions and  I  might  add  whDe  I  agree  with 
everytliing  that  has  been  said  about  Sec- 
retary Romney,  I  think  he  is  an  able  and 
dedicated  administrator  of  the  housing 
programs  and  in  my  opinion  he  is  doing 
his  dead  level  best  to  operate  the  depart- 
ment more  efficiently  and  to  provide 
housing  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

As  the  gentlemaia  from  Massachusetts 
says,  he  is  working  with  an  almost  un- 
workable system.  We  have  program  piled 
on  top  of  program  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  comprehend  all 
of  the  dififerent  programs  and  imder- 
stand  the  different  rules  that  apply  to 
each  one  of  them. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  also — and  I  am 
sure  both  of  my  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  will  agree  witli  me 
that  the  department  is  losing  a  very  able 
man  when  Under  Secretary  Dick  Van 
Dusen  leaves  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing these  programs  back  and  forth  across 
the  table  for  several  years  now  and  I 
have  been  impressed  by  his  knowledge 
and  by  liis  ability  and  by  his  willingness 
to  reason  with  us  and  discuss  these  prob- 
lems and  try  to  work  out  a  solution  that 
is  mutually  satisfactory.  I  tliink  it  will 
be  a  big  blow  to  the  housing  programs 
when  he  leaves.  I  wish  publicly,  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  service  to  his  country 
as  Under  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and 
discuss  the  other  subsidized  program, 
but  I  will  not  do  that,  but  will  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  table  I  have 
prepared  showing  in  detail — that  Is, 
unless  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts plans  to  put  this  table  in  with  his 
remarks — the  runout  cost  of  these  sub- 
sidized programs  over  the  30-year  period 
and  the  40-year  period. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  may 
I  say  that  our  attention  was  first  directed 
to  tills  situation  in  our  investigative  re- 
port. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  pointed  out,  this  is  a  very  lengthy 
and  detailed  report.  It  involved  months 
of  investigation  by  an  outside  staff  of  in- 
vestigators, and  you  will  find  it  incorpo- 
rated in  volume  III  of  our  hearings. 

All  of  you  who  are  interested  in  these 
housing  programs  would  profit  by  reading 


this  investigative  report.  We  discussed  its 
contents  in  detail  with  the  Secretary  and 
his  associates.  He  has  instituted  steps  to 
try  and  correct  some  of  the  things  that 
need  correcting.  We  had  a  very  useful 
discussion  of  the  needs  for  improvement 
in  the  program. 

It  turns  out  from  this  report  that  a 
number  of  tenants,  public  housing  ten- 
ants, wind  up  paying  zero  rent  for  their 
occupancy  of  the  housing  unit;  and  it 
also  turns  out  that  in  some  cases  a  public 
housing  tenant  not  only  pays  zero  rent, 
but  he  gets  a  check  back  from  the  hous- 
ing authority  for  his  utility  bill.  He  is  able 
to  do  that  by  reason  of  the  law,  not  by 
something  the  Department  is  doing. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  record  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Eiseman  of  the  Department 
of  HUD  which  appears  on  page  1376  of 
our  hearings.  I  had  asked  him  some  ques- 
tions, and  I  asked  Secretary  Romney 
some  questions  about  how  the  so-called 
Brooke  amendments  are  interpreted,  and 
Mr.  Eiseman  read  the  following  from  the 
statute  itself,  and  it  will  explain  how 
some  public  housing  tenants  not  only  pay 
zero  rent,  but  get  checks  back  from  the 
public  housing  authority : 

In  defining  income  for  purposes  of  applying 
the  one-fourth  of  family  income  limitation 
set  forth  above  . . . 

That  is  the  Brooke  amendment,  which 
provides  that  a  public  housing  tenant  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  his  net  income  in  rent. 

.  .  .  the  Secretary  shall  consider  income 
from  all  sources  of  each  member  of  the  family 
residing  in  the  household  who  is  at  least  18 
years  of  age,  except  that:  (a)  nonrecurring 
income,  as  deternuned  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  income  of  full  time  students  shall  be  ex- 
cluded: (b)  An  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of, 
(1)  $300  for  each  dependent,  (2)  $300  for 
each  secriiidary  wage  earner.  (3)5  per  centum 
of  the  family's  gross  income  (10  percent  in 
the  case  of  elderly  famiilies)  and,  (4)  those 
medical  expenses  of  the  family  properly  con- 
sidered extraordinary.  .  .  . 

Shall  be  excluded  in  calculating  net  in- 
come upon  which  is  based  the  25-percent 
limitation  on  rent. 

If  after  all  of  these  exclusions  are 
taken  into  consideration  you  have  the 
case  of  a  tenant  whose  monthly  rent  is 
$25.  His  utility  bill  may  be  $30.  Since  the 
utility  bill  is  considered  part  of  the  rent, 
the  housing  authority  would  have  to  send 
this  tenant  $5.  He  would  pay  no  rent,  and 
the  housing  authority  would  reimburse 
him  for  $5  of  the  $30  utility  bill.  If  his 
utility  bill  is  $35,  he  would  get  a  check 
back  for  $10. 

So  that  is  how  you  get  to  the  point  of 
zero  rent  or  negative  rent.  There  are  ten- 
ants in  public  housing  units  who  are  ac- 
tually getting  checks  back  from  the  hous- 
ing authority  instead  of  having  to  pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  FHA  have  a 
hotel  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif.?  Is  not  that 
the  place  where  they  have  a  famous  golf 
coiu'se? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
But  we  have  some  pretty  luxurious  apart- 
ment houses  in  Washington  that  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Housing  Author- 
ity and  used  to  house  tenants  whose  rents 
are  subsidized. 
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While  I  am  on  that  subject.  I  think  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  al- 
thou^  ire  read  in  the  pagpers  a  lot  about 
the  acute  sh<vtage  (rf  housing  in  tbe  city 
of  Washington.  D.C.  tbere  are  700  hous- 
ing units  vacant — public  housing  units 
vacant  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C, 
right  now.  They  are  there  and  they  are 
iminhabitable  and  luive  been  vandalized 
and  have  not  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
repair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  we  are  buying  mcM-e 
land  to  erect  more  of  tiiem;  are  we  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  saw  in  the  papers 
that  recently  the  District  of  Columbia 
Land  Redevelopment  Commission  has 
gone  into  the  Shaw  urban  renewal  neigh- 
borhood for  the  constructittti  of  some 
towDhouses  that  are  going  to  cost  quite 
a  large  sum  of  money,  about  $54,000  a 
unit.  It  is  the  value  of  the  land  that 
runs  the  cost  up  ao  high. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Cwigress  never  directed 


those  who  are  in  the  business  of  admin- 
istering HUD  to  spend  $76,000  per  unit; 
is  that  not  tme? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No,  that  is  not  exactly 
true.  The  Cengrcss  provided  that  wlien  a 
^4>^l^:ing  development  is  built  in  an  urban 
rmewal  area,  the  coat  of  the  land,  if  it 
had  been  previously  zoned  for  commer- 
cial or  industrial  use.  shall  be  marked 
down  to  an  amount  that  wtnild  be  equiv- 
alent to  its  value  for  use  for  housing. 
congress  did  that — not  the  housing  ad- 
ministration. It  is  in  the  law.  Just  as 
this  Brooke  amendment  is  in  the  law — 
and  I  am  directing  these  remarics  to  the 
attention  of  tlie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CuiTency  because  that  is  tlie  only 
committee  that  can  correct  this.  I  think 
correction  should  be  made  in  the  next 
housing  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  Congress 


never  dii-ected  this  sort  ot  thing.  It  made 
it  possible  for  the  administrator  of  the 
law  to  do  it.  Tiie  Congress  never  dii-ected 
it  be  done  in  tills  way. 

Mr.  JCWAS.  Tlie  Congress  did  not  pa&s 
a  law  teUlng  Vbe  administration  to  ap- 
provt  tlie  Shaw  project  or  any  other 
specific  project  but  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
idain  Uiat  the  law  provides  iliat  when 
housing  is  put  in  an  urban  rwiewal  area, 
the  cost  of  the  land  is  inaiked  do>ft7i  so 
that  it  will  i-efiect  the  value  for  Ivousiug 
rather  tlian  for  coiuinercial  and  indus- 
trial uses. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  have  used  more  time 
that  I  intended  to.  The  gentleman  from 
Massadrasetts,  as  I  have  already  said, 
has  thoroi^hly  explained  and  discussed 
this  bill,  and  I  will  not  use  any  more  time. 
But  I  will  insert  liere  a  copy  of  tbe  run- 
out costs  of  the  subsidized  bousing  pro- 
gi-ams  mentioned  in  the  coui"se  erf  my  re- 
marks. 


RUH-OUT  COSTS  OF  SELECTED  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 


Cost 


Programs  approved  through 
approprtattens  process 


Contract  - 
authority 

Mjniimim 

Maxiimm 

J232.OO0.OO0 

J7.S».t68.000 
1,491, 559,000 

$9,280,000,000 

..     .         «,  000, 000 

1.920.000.000 

28(1, 000. 000 

9, 391. 427, 000 

11.200.000.000 

495, 000.  COO 
55, 000. 000 

3, 888. 587. 000 
346,513.000 

14,850.000.000 
1,650,600.000 

Rent  supplement  (40  yrs.): 

Through  1972 

Foe  1973 

ToW -■ 

Hofneowiurshipsec.  235  (30  yrs.): 

Throoghl972 

Totim 

Total 5?O.00O,0O0     4,235,100,000 

Rental  hoysing  sec.  236(40  yrs.): „, 

Through  1972.      -  -.. 525.000.000     8,405.275.000 

Fofl973 25.000,006         ««,000.000 

Total 550,000,000     8,811,275,000 

College  hoasinc  (40  yrs.): 

Through  1972  35  600,000     1, 175.OOC.000 

For  1973....'.  2.700.000  89.000.000 

Total -         38.300.000      1.264,000.000 


Programs  approved  through 
appropriations  process 


Contract  • 
authority 


Cast 


Mintfliun 


16. 500. 000. 000 


21, 000. 000.  mm 

1.  OOa  000, 000 


22.000.009.000 


1.124.000.000 
K>8. 000,  QUO 


Total  of  above: 

Throughl972    »1. 287. 600. 000  »21,  368, 730,  COO    146.554.000.000 

Forl9/3 -        130,700.000     2.333.072,flu0       4. 678.  QC«.  OuO 

Total - L418.300.000    23. 701. 80?. OOi     51.232.000600 

PiograiiiS  approved  by  basic  legislation. 
not  thmugh  appropriations: 
PuMc  housing(40  yrs;  20  yrs.  leasing): 

Through  1972  1.041.750.000    36. 278. 905. COO      36  278  903.000 

ForlS73...."-" 178,000.000      5,144,680,000        5. 144. 68»,  000 

Total - 1.219,750,000    41.423.585.000      41.423.585.000 

G<ant  total: 

Through  1972        2.329.350.000    57.547.635.000     82.832.905.000 

For  1973 '.'.'. 308.700,090      7.477.752.000       9.822.680.000 

Total 2. 638  050. 000    fc5, 125.  387, 000      92. 6:6  585.000 


1. 532. 000.  COO 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMO),  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Ml'.  CzIAIMO.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supp<»'t  of  this  appropriation  measme. 
The  subcommittee  has  worked  very  di- 
ligently on  the  many  parts  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  Uiink  it  merits  the  support  of 
the  committee  and  of  tlie  House. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  commend 
our  chairman,  Ed  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  does  an  outstanding  job  as  al- 
ways, year  after  year,  and  certainly 
imderstand  the  subjects  and  the  agencies 
which  come  before  liim.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended fM:  the  dedication  and  effCH-t 
wliich  he  puts  into  reporting  out  a  good 
appropriation  bill. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  tliat 
we  bid  adieu  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jonas,  of 
North  Carc^ina.  who  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  aUe,  incisive,  knowledgeable 
Members  of  this  body.  The  American 
people  are  fortunate,  hideed,  to  have  a 
man  of  the  caliber  of  Charles  Jonas  to 
represent  them,  and  who  concerns  him- 
self with  the  problems  that  face  us  as 
a  peoide. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  CiiA*Lu  Jonas  f«r  S  or  •  years,  and 


I  can  think  of  no  fhier  public  servant  in 
my  aitire  life  of  public  service  than 
C^haruz  Jonas. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  deliglited  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  not  want  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  thanking  my 
friend  from  Connecticut  for  his  gen- 
erous w(M-ds.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  subcommittee.  We 
have  worked  together  trying  to  develop 
a  good  bill.  He  has  alwasrs  been  pleasant 
and  courteous,  as  well  as  very  knowledge- 
able. It  has  been  a  genuine  pleastire  for 
me  to  have  had  this  association  with  him 
on  the  cwnmittee,  on  the  floor,  and  on 
the  outside. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

My  colleagues.  I  take  this  time  primar- 
ily to  stress  something  of  great  concern 
not  only  to  me  but  to  the  committee  and 
also  to  the  legislative  committee,  the 
Committee  oa  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  committee  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. For  some  years  there  has  been 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  tbe  National 
Science  Foundation  to  get  away  from  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  de- 
signed, which  was  to  upgrade  the  scien- 


tific capability  of  this  Nation.  Tliis  meant 
emphasis  on  institutional  support  foi- 
science,  efforts  to  tipgrade  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  teachers  of  science,  fellow- 
ships, graduate  school  monej-s  for  those 
who  concern  thCTnselves  with  basic,  solid, 
pure  research,  out  of  which  most  of  the 
technological  developments  of  this  gieat 
Nation  have  come  and  have  been  devel- 
oped in  this  decade,  and  certainly  in  thi.s 
ceutui-y. 

This  cliange  in  emphasis,  away  from 
basic  research  and  general  association 
for  science  concerned  this  Congress,  con- 
cerned the  Space  Committee,  and  con- 
cerned our  Appropriations  Committee. 
There  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  get  away 
from  assistance  to  scientific  institutions 
and  to  scientific  scholars,  those  con- 
cerned with  pure,  basic  research  and.  in- 
stead, to  concern  itself  with  developing 
to  an  even  greater  extent  what  we  could 
loosely  call  applied  scientific  research. 
This  can  be  seen  in  this  budget  in  the 
yearly  tremendous  increases  in  the 
RANN  progi-am.  Research  Applied  to  Na- 
tional Needs.  I  Uiink  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  it  is  important.  I  have  notliing 
against  applied  research. 

Tills  Government  of  ours  spends  over 
$15  or  $16  billion  a  year  on  research. 
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most  of  it  in  other  budgets,  and  much  of 
it  for  applied  research. 

What  I  do  not  want  to  see  is  an  im- 
balance. I  do  not  want  to  see  basic  re- 
searcli,  which  is  conducted  usually  at 
tlie  university  levels,  suffer  because  of 
constilngencies  in  the  budget  and  budget 
cuts  in  other  agencies;  in  other  depart- 
ments of  research  there  has  been  a  set- 
back in  applied  research. 

The  National  Science  Foimdation  has 
apparently  been  given  the  mission  of  try- 
ing to  pick  up  some  of  this  loss  and  do 
more  in  the  area  of  applied  research. 

Some  years  ago  we  frequently  read 
that  there  was  a  brain  drain  from 
other  countries,  particularly  Europe,  the 
United  States  because  of  the  high  degree 
of  research  conducted  in  this  coimtry. 
both  applied  and  basic,  and  because  of 
the  great  technology  boom  In  this  coun- 
try. Now,  today,  we  are  hearing  of  a 
reverse  brain  drain  away  from  the  United 
States  to  other  countries.  We  can  see 
this  in  many  specific  instances.  We  are 
seeing  this  reverse  brain  drain  away  from 
our  country.  Our  hearing  record  will 
demonstrate  specific  instances  of  this. 
Remember  this:  The  United  States  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent,  in  all  of  its 
activities,  on  a  very  high  degree  of  tech- 
nology. We  caimot  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  low  technological  pro- 
duction items.  It  is  the  high  technological 
items  where  America  has  been  in  the 
forefront  and  must  remain. 

Remember  also  that  any  cutback  in 
scientific  knowledge,  scientific  research, 
and  equally  importantly,  any  cutback  in 
the  efforts  to  upgrade  the  teaching  of 
science  In  the  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  universities  will  reflect  themselves  in 
harm  to  the  United  States,  not  neces- 
sarily today,  not  necessarily  next  year, 
but  very  definitely  they  will  In  7,  8,  or  9 
years. 

Once  we  set  tliis  course  in  motion,  we 
cannot  recoup  our  los,ses,  and  we  cannot 
make  up  our  losses  in  7  or  8  years,  because 
there  are  long  leadtimes  in  tlie  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge,  particularly  scien- 
tific knowledge.  Any  Injury  which  we  do 
to  science  today  will  be  irreparable,  and 
we  will  suffer  as  a  people  8  or  10  years 
from  now. 

The  pure  basic  research  which  is  being 
conducted  in  this  country  must  be  sup- 
ported, it  must  be  assisted.  It  may  not 
have  any  immediate  application  now.  I 
know  of  people  in  my  hometown  of  New 
Haven  who  are  working  on  solid  physics 
and  on  cold  physics.  Their  studies  may 
not  have  any  immediate  application  now, 
but  as  we  leai-n  from  the  past.  It  very 
certainly  will  have  application  In  future 
yeare. 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
whatever  it  may  wish  to  do  in  applied  re- 
seairh,  must  not  cut  back  its  commit- 
ment in  the  area  of  institutional  sup- 
port for  science  and  the  allied  areas.  This 
subcommittee  has  made  it  very  clear  and 
directed  the  Foundation  to  see  to  it  that 
it  did  not  fall  back  in  its  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

We  directed  the  Foundation  last  year 
and  it  did  fall  behind.  We  are  directing 
it  once  again  to  do  it,  and  I  hope  this 
time  the  Foundation  will  listen,  or  else 
we  will  have  to  take  stronger  steps  to 
compel  it  to  listen. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  congi-a- 
tulate  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  in 
the  well  for  his  remarks.  I  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks  and  pledge  myself 
to  further  that  development.  I  agree  it 
Is,  Indeed,  Important,  especially  at  this 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  make  our 
domestic  economy  competitive  with  our 
trading  partners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  appreciate  his  stand  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
on  his  very  fine  statement.  His  opinion  is 
shared  by  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  on  the  floor  today  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  like  to  know  that 
during  the  testimony  developed  on  the 
budget  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
assisted  by  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, very  ably  conducted  the  in- 
quiries and  questioning  incident  to  the 
request  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's 1973  budget  request. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  indi- 
cates the  feeling  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  was  shared  by  those  who 
serve  on  this  committee.  I  would  like  just 
to  read  from  the  report  substantially 
what  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  been  referring  to. 

A  new  emphasis  has  developed  in  National 
Science  Foundation  programs  in  recent  years. 
Tliis  appears  to  put  more  emphasis  on  tech- 
niques and  methodology,  and  less  emphasis 
on  fundamentals  and  substance.  The  often 
expressed  concern  of  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals that  the  Foundation  may  assume  the 
role  of  directing  Instead  of  supporting  re- 
search In  our  Nation  appears  to  be  evolving 
in  the  RANN  program,  and  in  other  new  ap- 
proaches that  are  proposed  In  the  budget. 

I  am  delighted  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  highlights  this  item  on  the 
floor  today.  It  is  one  we  will  be  constantly 
looking  at,  and  we  remind  the  National 
Science  Foimdatien  to  be  aware  of  om* 
concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  my  chairman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  let  me 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if 
these  reseaixh  grants  were  funded  by  the 
committee  to  tlie  extent  of  $20,900,000? 
Was  the  full  request  approved? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  With  respect  to  wlilch 
progi-am? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  grants  to  the  foreign 
research  as  well  as  domestic  research. 
I  assumed  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  was  addressing  himself 
to. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  believe  the  gentleman 


from  Connecticut  was  addressing  liimself 
to  our  concern  about  the  area  into  which 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  plac- 
ing some  of  its  gi-ants.  Much  emphasis 
has  now  turned  to  applied  research.  One 
of  the  large  programs  developed  last 
year  was  research  applied  to  national 
needs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  are  grants  by 
NASA,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  The  grants  you 
mentioned  are  grants  made  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  earth  resources  survey  in- 
cluding the  earth  resources  technology 
satellite. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  Identify 
some  of  them,  taken  from  the  commit- 
tee's hearing  record: 

To  Chile,  a  grant  for  the  study  of 
"Annual  and  seasonal  changes  in  the 
use  of  soil." 

To  Japan,  a  grant  for  the  "Investiga- 
tion of  the  environmental  change  pat- 
tern of  Japan,"  whatever  that  means. 

To  Japan,  a  gi'ant  to  study  "meso  scale 
phenomena,  winter  monsoon  clouds  and 
snow  area." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  I  understand  it, 
these  are  grants  which  are  made  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  support  investigators  and 
experiments  incident  to  the  combined 
earth  resources  experiment  package  and 
the  earth  resources  technology  program. 

Some  of  the  programs  the  gentleman 
just  outlined  are  research  which  require 
some  foreign  researcher's  participation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  appropriation  was 
requested  by  Dr.  Charles  Matthews,  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Applications  of 
NASA. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, as  I  have  explained.  NASA  is  en- 
gaged in  research  of  this  type. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  should  be  making  grants  to 
Japan  for  the  purposes  as  stated. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  presume  the 
reason  why  we  make  grants  to  Japan 
is  because  we  need  a  particular  knowl- 
edge and  expertl.se  some  individual  in 
Japan  has  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Japan  is  doing  far  bet- 
ter than  we  are  financially  and  eco- 
nomically. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  making  grants  to  South  Africa  to 
"monitor  vegetation  growth  in  mine 
dumps,"  or  to  Switzerland  to  make  a 
"snow  survey  and  study  vegetation 
growth  in  the  Swiss  Alps." 

Switzerland  is  doing  even  better  than 
Japan  in  terms  of  financial  and  economic 
well-being,  so  far  as  I  know.  Both  coun- 
tries are  in  a  position  to  finance  their 
own  I'esearch  aJong  these  lines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  for 
yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  a  grant  to  the  Tri-State  Transporta- 
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tion,  New  York  City,  to  "Investigate 
satellite  Imagery  for  regional  planning." 
What  in  the  world  Is  that?  Does  that 
have  something  to  do  with  the  operation 
of  the  defunct  subway  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  specific  facts.  I  presume  that  it  Is  a 
program  In  which  satellite  Imagery  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  planning  a 
better  community  In  the  area  in  which 
it  is  used.  There  Is  an  effort  to  apply 
techniques  developed  in  the  space  pro- 
gram to  other  programs  Including  those 
of  cities  and  commimities. 

Mr.  JONAS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  NASA  has  hundreds 
of  investigators.  We  caimot  monitor  all 
of  these  grants.  I  assure  you,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  that  I  have 
been  very  critical  of  some  of  these  grants, 
and  if  you  read  the  hearings — and  I  am 
sure  you  do — you  will  find  that  we  took 
them  over  the  coals  about  some  of  them. 
We  cannot  monitor  the  grants,  but  we 
had  them  prepare  the  list,  to  which  you 
refer,  for  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

I  will  admit  the  way  the  law  is  written 
they  have  pretty  wide  discretion  In  how 
they  shall  expend  their  money,  and  they 
have  an  answer  to  every  one  of  our  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  of  one  thing  we  can 
be  dead  sure  and  certain:  The  $21  mil- 
lion, if  it  is  provided  in  this  bill,  will  be 
spent.  Will  it  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Ultimately  it  will  be  spent, 
I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  we 
just  crossed  this  bridge  2  or  3  weeks  ago 
when  we  authorized  another  program  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. When  I  say  "we"  I  mean 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  vote  for  it,  and  I 
doubt  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  having  the  high  regard  for 
economy  that  he  has  consistently  dis- 
played, voted  for  it,  either. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MONAGAN). 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  do  wsmt  to  commend  him  for  the 
work  that  he  and  his  subcommittee  have 
done  on  this  bill  and  the  very  Important 
Investigative  report  of  the  staff  to  which 
I  have  previously  referred.  He  has  high- 
lighted, between  his  discussion  on  the  bill 
and  the  investigative  report  which  the 
subcommittee  and  its  staff  have  pro- 
duced, many  of  the  extremely  critical 
problems  that  exist  in  this  housing  pro- 
gram today  and,  unfortunately,  are  going 
to  increase  in  intensity  as  time  goes  by 
if  something  is  not  done  about  them. 

For  example,  even  though  I  had  voted 
for  the  authorizing  legislation,  I  had  only 
a  dim  realization  of  the  scope  of  the 
housing  subsidy  programs  before  I  took 
over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affsilrs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 


Operations  last  year.  As  one  looks  at  one 
rather  definitive  study  of  subsidy  pro- 
grams, that  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, he  finds  that  there  are  18  subsidy 
programs  relating  to  housing  alone,  and 
such  amounts  involve  $2  billion  a  year 
on  one  tax  subsidy  and  $2.8  billion  on 
another  tax  subsidy.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
Interest  costs  when  extended  over  the 
period  of  30  or  40  years  envisaged  by 
these  programs.  The  total  estimated 
amount  for  1970  was  $8.4  billion. 

So,  this  Investigative  report  which  I 
hope  will  have  great  currency,  has  high- 
lighted these  programs  and  these  prob- 
lems, and  as  important  as  this  function  is, 
it  has  also  pointed  out  what  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  mentioned  be- 
fore and  that  is  that  there  are  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  which  have  re- 
sponsibility in  these  matters  in  addition 
to  the  legislative  committee. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  and 
I  think  some  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  improved  eflBciency  in  the  operation  of 
these  progi'ams,  that  these  various  com- 
mittees, not  the  least  in  importance  of 
which  Is  the  gentleman's  subcommittee, 
will  take  a  look  at  these  matters. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
administration  of  these  programs  in 
HUD  which  has  been  discussed  here  to- 
day. I  think  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
the  Secretary  is  dedicated,  that  he  is  en- 
ergetic and  that  he  wants  to  do  a  good 
job.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  Is  not  much 
depth  on  his  bench  as  we  say  in  baseball. 
He  has  not  been  receiving  the  coopera- 
tion to  which  he  is  entitled  and  that  the 
impact  and  failure  of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams has  hit  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
svu"prise. 

I  think  the  current  shakeup  he  is 
making  in  personnel.  Including  the  re- 
cent appointment  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Mr.  Haynes  is  a  forward  step  dowm 
the  proper  road  to  Improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  has 
also  pointed  out  another  area  to  which 
great  attention  must  be  given  and  that 
is  the  area  of  the  FHA  insurance  funds. 
I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  not  making  available  at 
this  time  funds  from  general  appropria- 
tions for  the  special  risk  insurance  fund. 
The  liabilities  of  this  fund  have  increased 
tremendously  in  recent  years  with  the 
tragic  increase  in  acquisition  of  proper- 
ties by  FHA. 

In  Detroit  alone,  these  are  the  figm-es : 
In  December  1971,  5,200  properties;  in 
March  1972,  6,000  properties,  and  most 
recently,  on  May  1,  1972,  7,600  properties 
In  this  one  city  alone,  where  the  inner 
city  average  loss  larger  than  the  general 
FHA  average  has  been  $10,000  a  property. 
At  this  rate  the  total  loss  could  be  $76 
million. 

So,  the  question  of  how  these  risks  are 
allocated,  whether  they  should  be  put  In 
the  general  fund  or  a  special  risk  fund 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  full  accounting 
of  these  matters  should  be  determined 
before  we  simply  go  ahead  and  place 
funds  from  general  taxation  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  this  Insurance  fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expu-ed. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  who  chairs  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of 
the  very  Important  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  correctly 
pointed  out,  the  purpose  of  this  inves- 
tigative report  was  to  highlight  some  of 
the  very  difficult  problems  in  the  field  of 
subsidized  housing.  We  think  the  report 
has  done  that.  But,  in  order  to  make  any 
substantial  change,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  other  committees  that  have 
something  to  do  with  these  programs  give 
some  attention  in  these  areas.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  your  subcommittee  is  doing 
it.  I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  is  going  into  this  area 
also. 

However,  the  programs  will  never  be 
corrected  unless  we  spotlight  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  they  are  plagued. 
We  know  what  some  of  the  problems  are, 
we  know  what  some  of  the  solutions  are, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  work  he  is  doing. 

I  hope  when  his  subcommittee  con- 
tinues to  look  at  this  problem,  they  will 
look  very  clearly  and  carefully  at  the 
effort  to  harness  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  produce  housing.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  have  serious  questions  when  I 
see  a  mortgage  banker  get  a  guaranteed 
mortgage  and  make  loans  at  the  pre- 
vailing interest  rate,  and  has  to  meet  no 
additional  duties,  either  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  property,  or  the 
reliability  of  the  loan,  then  I  think  we  are 
relieving  them  of  all  responsibility,  and 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  their 
mortgage.  However,  that  is  the  way  the 
legislation  has  been  set  up.  It  has  been 
set  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  in- 
capable of  efliclent  and  capable  adminis- 
tration. As  it  is  now  we  sort  of  encourage 
everyone  to  close  their  eyes  and  that  is 
true  of  the  developer,  the  realtor,  the 
mortgagor  and  virtually  the  entire  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan  ) . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  something  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  entirely  disregard  Uie 
responsibility  which  the  administrators 
of  FHA  have  had  for  the  proper  admln- 
IstraticHi  of  this  program  and  the  extent 
of  their  nonfeasance. 

It  is  true  the  Congress  did  legislate 
some  changes  in  policy,  but  we  never  leg- 
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islated  the  use  of  criminal  agents,  cor- 
rupt appraisers,  inept  financiers,  and 
pathetically  bad  administrators,  and  all 
these  elements  that  have  led  to  the  scan- 
dalous volume  of  acquisitions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  McDADE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has 
suggested  that.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
it  well  may  be  that  it  is  the  way  we  have 
set  these  programs  up,  not  putting  any 
real  risk  on  the  savings  and  loan  industry, 
the  mortgage  brokers  industry,  and  those 
who  develop  the  projects,  and  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  accelerated  tax 
depreciation  shelter.  I  wonder  if  we  ought 
not  to  put  the  bee  on  them  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  share  more  of  the  risk. 
Certainly  if  you  and  I  go  to  our  local 
savings  and  loan  institution  and  try  to 
get  a  loan  on  a  home  they  will  have  an 
inspector  out  there  in  the  morning  to 
make  certain  that  that  home  is  a  sound 
investment  before  they  put  a  nickel  in 
it.  But  here  they  get  a  guaranteed  mort- 
gage, legislated  by  the  Congress  with  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  US. 
Government,  and  therefore  they  have  not 
been  engaging  in  vigorous  inspection. 
And  maybe  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers, 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  to  ourselves  to 
try  to  make  certain  that  that  situation 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  this  insulating  from  risk 
and  responsibility.  I  am  sure  this  will  be 
a  part  of  our  subcommittee's  recommen- 
dation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  trie  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hii.lis>. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  15093.  This  bill  is 
more  than  just  another  appropriations 
measure.  This  bill  deals  with  human  lives 
and  human  needs.  This  bill  appropriates 
moneys  which  will  benefit  those  who 
sacrificed  so  much  for  oiu*  Nation. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  way 
of  saying  "thank  you"  to  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  veterans  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  make  certain 
that  our  men  who  are  returning  from 
Vietnam  receive  proper  benefits.  We  must 
make  certain  that  these  men  are  not 
slighted.  Many  of  us,  following  World 
War  n,  took  advantage  of  veterans  pro- 
grams and  these  benefits  helped  us  to  get 
a  fair  chance  in  civilian  life.  These  young 
veterans  need  a  fresh  start — and  we  must 
give  them  a  chance  for  this  start. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  these  men. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  re- 
garding the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
for  hospital  care.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals,  this  is  of 
great  interest  to  me.  The  committee  has 
appropriated  an  increase  of  $54,580,000 
over  the  budget  estimate. 

I  maintain  that  these  fimds  are  needed. 

This  Increase  is  for  the  medical  care 
program  and  includes  $22,317,000  for 
the  operation  of  44  drug  dependence 
treatment  units.  This  is  an  Increase  of 


12  from  last  year.  This  Increase  also 
provides  the  necessary  resources  for  the 
hospitals  to  maintain  an  average  daily 
patient  census  of  85,000  next  year.  This 
increase  will  also  insure  an  average 
staff /patient  ratio — of  1.49  to  1  In  the 
veteran  hospital  system.  I  maintain  that 
it  is  false  economy  not  to  allow  the  vet- 
erans hospitals  to  have  these  moneys. 

We  must  take  care  of  these  veterans — 
and  take  care  of  them  properly.  The  drug 
treatment  centers  are  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  Vietnam  rehabili- 
tation program.  I  have  seen  programs 
such  as  these  firsthand.  I  have  spent 
may  hours  In  the  Marlon  Indiana  Vet- 
erans Hospital  in  my  district  and  am 
convinced  that  we  have  to  all  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  goal  of  making  our  vet- 
erans hospitals  the  best  possible.  It  is 
my  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  vote  for  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 

LOR). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  address  a  question 
to  the  committee: 

I  notice  in  the  report  that  so  far  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  concerned, 
that  you  have  specified  three  new  hos- 
pitals. Not  only  did  the  VA  not  request 
these  hospitals,  but  in  the  list  that  they 
submitted  to  the  committee  and  in  the 
other  body  they  suggested  that  one  of 
the  sites  where  a  hospital  should  be 
built,  because  the  need  is  greatest,  is 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bUl. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  three  hos- 
pitals you  have  specified;  but  since  you 
did  include  them,  why  did  you  exclude 
Philadelphia?  I  would  like  to  have  any- 
one answer  that  question  who  can. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYliOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentJeman  says, 
there  are  recommendations  for  new  hos- 
pitals in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  southern  New  Jersey. 

I  think  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  feeling  of  the  Congress, 
that  perhaps  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  have  something  to  say,  or  at 
least  thdr  judgments  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  location  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  this  committee  carmot  ar- 
range for  a  hospital  in  every  single  dis- 
tiict  for  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 

There  are,  however,  some  guidelines 
which  have  been  established,  and  which 
were  established  long  before  I  arrived 
in  this  committee,  and  they  will  be  there 
long  after  I  go.  One  of  them  is  that  it 
has  been  the  hope  of  the  subcommittee 
that  when  any  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  is  constructed,  that  it  would  be 
built  in  close  conjunction  with  medical 
schools.  It  is  our  understanding  that  in 
southern  New  Jersey  the  construction 
of  a  huge  new  medical  school  Is  being 
plaimed,  and  because  the  hospital  Is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  plans  for  a 
medical  school,  they  should  be  tied  to- 
gether. 

What  happens  when  this  bill  gets  to 


the  other  body,  I  do  not  know.  We  in- 
clude southern  New  Jersey  in  this  bill 
because  we  feel  that  it  is  a  good  arrange- 
ment and  makes  for  a  better  training 
program  for  the  school  itself  and  it 
makes,  I  think,  for  a  better  hospital. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wiU  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  agree  that  these  new  hospitals 
should  be  built  where  there  is  a  medical 
center.  But  Philadelphia  has  more  medi- 
cal centers  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country,  and  if  this  was  a  criteria,  then 
I  think  Philadelphia  should  probably 
have  been  the  city  that  was  selected 
rather  than  southern  New  Jersey  where 
you  only  hope  that  a  medical  center  will 
be  built. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
Philadelphia  has  a  great  nimiber  of  med- 
ical facilities  and  is  one  of  the  great 
medical  centers  of  the  world.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  second  only  to  Boston,  as  I  recall. 
But  as  I  understand  it,  I  think  Philadel- 
phia already  has  a  veterans  hospital. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
older  hospitals  and  one  of  those  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  says  should  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  When  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration comes  up  with  a  suggestion 
for  a  medical  center  for  Philadelphia,  I 
am  sure  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  be  honored  and 
we  will  be  delighted  to  have  the  gentle- 
man appear  before  us  and  we  will  follow 
up  on  that  question. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  want  to  say,  I  have  no  objection  what- 
soever to  your  committee  authori2dng 
the  sites  for  hospitals  rather  than  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
do  it  on  its  own. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  I  have  a  bill 
in  at  the  present  time  that  says  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee,  both  of  this  body  and 
of  the  other  body,  should  have  a  con- 
sensus as  to  the  site  and  then  they  can 
come  to  you  and  ask  for  the  money. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  which  exercises  oversight 
over  the  National  Science  Foundation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  a  couple  of 
comments  would  be  in  order  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  and  also 
one  of  the  points  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  point  was  made  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  the  NSF  to  focus  on 
applied  research  instead  of  basic  re- 
search. Of  course,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  quite  aware  of  the  possible 
conflict  between  the  two,  as  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

We  have  exercised  our  powers  of  sur- 
veillance to  focus,  and  keep  the  focus  on 
basic  research.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  most  of  us  on  the  committee  feel 
that  it  is  extremely  Important  that  some 
general  research  agency  in  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  power  to  apply  some  of 
our  research  funds  to  meet  our  current 
needs. 

Some  of  these  are  borderline  cases.  For 
example,  we  had  some  very  fine  testimony 
this  morning  before  the  Science,  Re- 
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search,  and  Development  Subcommittee 
concerning  the  importance  of  research 
into  superconductivity.  This  may  sound 
like  an  esoteric  subject,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  our  energy  needs 
in  the  next  generation,  and  in  the  next 
20  yeai-s,  there  will  have  to  be  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  electrical  gen- 
erating transmission  systems  to  transmit 
electricity  at  low  cost. 

There  are  some  who  think  we  simply 
may  not  make  it,  either  in  tenns  of  trans- 
misssion  systems  to  be  built  or  in  terms 
of  the  actual  land  that  is  needed  for  elec- 
tric transmission  lines,  unless  we  move 
ahead  and  develop  superconducting 
cables  which  would  transmit  electricity 
with  far  greater  efficiency  and  without 
using  millions  of  acres  of  additional  land 
for  transmission  lines. 

The  distinguished  speaker.  Professor 
Mathias,  who  addressed  our  subcommit- 
tee on  this  subject  today,  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  tenns  of 
research  in  this  very,  vei-y  Important 
subject. 

One  of  the  institutions  that  he  recom- 
mended to  support  fm-ther  research  on 
this  was  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. If  we  merely  wave  this  aside  and 
say,  "Well,  this  is  applied  research  as 
opposed  to  basic  research,"  we  might  very 
well  be  overlooking  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  for  meeting  our  energy 
crisis  in  the  decade  to  come. 

With  respect  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  about  the  proj- 
ect on  satellite  imagery  for  purposes  of 
urban  planning,  let  me  .say,  as  a  former 
member  of  a  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, that  I  can  think  of  no  more 
striking  example  of  the  use  of  the  tech- 
nology developed  in  tlie  sjjace  program 
to  meet  some  of  our  practical  problems 
right  here  on  the  ground  than  that  kind 
of  project. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  with  some 
of  the  rapidly  developing  metropolitan 
areas  like  New  York,  Cleveland,  or  Chi- 
cago is  the  fact  that  the  development  is 
taking  place  faster  than  the  planners  and 
the  census  takers  can  keep  track  of  it, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  have  the  facilities, 
transportation,  sewage,  housing,  hospi- 
tals, schools,  and  other  m-ban  amenities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population  of 
these  expanding  urban  areas,  you  need 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions. Satellite  photography  and  satellite 
observation  is  one  of  the  great  possibil- 
ities for  developing  new  tools  to  meet  the 
problems  of  our  cities  at  lower  costs. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular projects  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  referred,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  the  very  kind  of  thing  tliat 
the  National  Science  Foundation  ought 
to  be  focusing  on,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
worthwhile  example  of  research  applied 
to  national  needs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  comphment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  his  remarks.  There  is  no  basic  differ- 
ence between  what  the  subcommittee  is 
trying  to  accomplish  and  what  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  is 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may 
I  make  one  observation,  and  that  is  that 
even  if  you  assiune  that  the  full  author- 


ization for  this  coming  fiscal  year,  which 
is  $80  million  for  research  applied  to 
national  needs,  would  be  spent  imder 
this  appropriation,  it  still  amounts  to 
only  about  13  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  is  a  fairly  modest 
percentage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  But  that  does  represent 
a  $22,844,000  increase  for  RANN  over 
1972.  It  may  not  be  all  they  want  or  all 
they  would  like  to  spend,  but  it  is  get- 
ting funded  more  each  year. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 
There  was  quite  a  discussion  on  this  in 
the  Science,  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  and  while  there  was  not 
a  imanimity  of  opinion.  I  believe  the  final 
vote  was  unanimous,  because  it  was  our 
feeling  that  not  only  are  the  projects 
involved  worthwhile  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  overall  national  interest, 
but  if  we  are  to  continue  to  retain  the 
public  support  for  these  vei-y  important 
basic  reserach  programs,  we  must  also 
be  addressing  ourselves  to  some  of  the 
other  more  immediate  needs  the  people 
see  evei-y  day.  That  is  important. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  again  compli- 
ment the  gentleman.  I  think  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  think  the  funding  that 
has  been  permitted  here  will  perhaps 
lead  UE  in  that  diiection.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  this  bill  for  $11.87 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
1973  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  support  the  provision  for  a 
$54.38  million  increase  in  the  VA  medical 
care  program  over  the  original  adminis- 
tration request. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  needs  of  veterans — and. 
particularly,  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war — are  adequately  provided  for  in 
this  bill  or  in  other  legislation  affecting 
veterans  which  is  likely  to  be  voted  in 
Congress  this  year. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  annual  debate 
between  the  present  administration — 
which  continues  to  seek  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  available  beds  in  VA  hospi- 
tals— and  Congress — which,  fortunately, 
has  resisted  these  pressures,  there  are  a 
number  of  key  issues  with  which  we  must 
come  to  grips,  issues  not  adequately  dealt 
with  yet. 

In  my  judgment,  among  the  improve- 
ments in  veterans  services  which  the 
Congress  should  enact  are  the  following : 
First,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  GI 
educational  bill  of  rights  is  merited.  The 
educational  benefits  available  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  are  substan- 
tially less  than  those  available  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
veterans  who  secured  their  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  in  the 
years  1945-53  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment reimbursement  for  all  of  their 
tuition,  books,  and  a  generous  stipend 
for  their  living  expenses.  Veterans  from 
America's  most  recent  war  receive  only  a 
monthly  stipend  which  is  far  too  meager 
to  cover  even  a  small  portion  of  their 
educational  costs  and  their  living 
expenses. 


Second,  although  officials  of  America's 
veterans  hospitals  seek  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  extend  optimum  care  to  their 
patients  the  fact  is  that  many  patients, 
and  especially  paraplegics,  receive  noth- 
ing much  beyond  custodial  care.  The 
nvunber  of  paraplegics  has  tragically  in- 
creased very  sharply  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  These  men  deserve  to  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  rehabilitation  care 
which  now  in  many  instances  can  return 
such  individuals  to  a  relatively  normal 
and  very  productive  life. 

Third,  during  1972  almost  1  million 
young  men  will  finish  their  military  serv- 
ice. For  thousands  of  individuals  in  this 
category  who  desire  job  training  rather 
than  formal  schooling  there  must  be  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  the  benefits 
allowed  to  them.  On  March  6,  1972.  I 
voted  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Amendments  of 
1972 — a  bill  which  will  give  an  increase 
of  48  percent  in  subsistence  allowance  for 
veterans  taking  on  the  job  or  apprentice 
training.  While  this  is  an  encouraging 
development  it  still  does  not  really  per- 
mit the  vast  majority  of  veterans  to  for- 
go gainful  occupation  and  engage  them- 
selves in  a  full-time  training  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  considering 
veteran-related  legislation  such  as  this, 
to  refiect  on  the  fact  that  the  veterans 
of  the  war  we  are  now  fighting  in  Indo- 
china are  simply  not  getting  their  fair 
share  of  benefits.  Facing  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate  at  a  time  when  advanced 
education  and  specialized  training  are 
more  necessary  then  ever,  these  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
deserve  better.  At  the  very  least,  I  would 
propose  a  national  policy  that  would 
make  available  to  Vietnam  veterans 
benefits  comparable  to  those  made  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  World  War  II.  We 
need  an  updated  GI  bill  of  rights  for  1972 
and  hereafter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  want  to  express  my 
very  special  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ers appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BoLAND) .  Over  the  years, 
he  has  demonstrated  outstanding  lead- 
ership and  cooperation  in  connection 
with  appropriations  to  operate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  This  subcommit- 
tee, v.hich  also  consists  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins»  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shipley i;  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giai- 
mo •  ;  the  gentleman  from  Arkaiisas  (Mr. 
Pryor  » ;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  RousH  I ;  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas>;  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott>  :  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dade  I ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia ( Mr.  Clawson  > ;  have  worked  dili- 
gently again  this  year  to  bring  before 
the  House  a  carefully  considered  request 
for  funding  the  VA  program  for  fiscal 
1973.  They  have  made  some  much  needed 
additions;  however,  subsequent  legisla- 
tive developments  and  other  circum- 
stances may  require  additional  action 
and  funding  in  future  supplemental  ap- 
pi-opriations. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  as  a  result  of  committee  studies. 
Congress  has  added  a  total  of  almost 
$300  million  in  fiscal  yeare  1971  and  1972 
to  the  administration's  original  budget 
requests  for  medical  care  appropriations. 
These  funding  additions  have  provided 
better  quaUty  medical  care  for  our  Na- 
tion's sick  and  disabled  veterans,  and 
they  have  been  vital  to  maintaining  and 
improving  care  throughout  166  hospitals 
and  hundreds  of  clinics  in  the  'VA  system. 
The  compassionate  response  by  this  com- 
mittee to  the  medical  needs  of  America's 
veterans  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  and  special  recognition  by  thou- 
sands of  veterans  v.'ho  receive  medical 
care  every  day  in  VA  hospitals  tlirough- 
out  our  country. 

Of  particular  significance  last  year  was 
the  action  taken  by  your  committee  to 
insert  into  the  Appropriations  Act  of 
1972  (Public  Law  92-78).  the  provision 
setting  the  average  daily  patient  census 
for  the  VA  hospital  system  at  85,500,  and 
the  operating  bed  level  at  a  minimum  of 
97.500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  once  again  clear 
that  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has — and  is — continuing  its  ef- 
forts to  flaunt  the  will  of  Congiess.  The 
law  is  clear.  Public  Law  92-78,  enacted  by 
Congress  on  August  19,  1971,  was  clearly 
disregarded  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  law  provided  that  the 


appropriated  funds  be  apportioned  to 
provide  for  the  stated  minimum  average 
number  of  operating  beds  and  the  stated 
average  daily  patient  census  during  fiscal 
1972.  OMB  originally  apportioned  the 
funds  on  September  22.  1971.  However. 
OMB  informed  VA  that  it  would  have  to 
apply  for  a  reapportionment  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  President's  August  15, 
1971  Executive  order.  OMB  did  not  re- 
apportion the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  1973  until  November  8. 1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  20.  1971, 
after  having  conducted  a  lengthy  review 
of  the  situation  which  included  contact- 
ing a  number  of  hospital  directors.  I 
wrote  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  expressed  my  concern  that 
the  hospitals  had  not  been  funded  at  the 
higher  level  voted  by  the  Congress,  even 
though  4  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had 
elapsed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  27, 1971,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs 
responded  to  me,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Your  assumption  that  a  tentative  Primary 
Fund  Allocation  was  made  to  field  stations 
based  on  the  President's  January  1971  budget 
level  of  79.000  average  dally  patient  census 
is  correct.  This  allocation  was  made  in  Febru- 
ary of  1971.  Adjustments  to  these  allocations 
have  been  made  subsequent  to  February; 
however,  adjustments  to  Increase  the  station 
allocations  to  funding  levels  to  support  an 


(*) 

Fiscal  year  1972 

P'esident's  original 

budget 


Full-ti.Tie  equivalent  employment.. 
FulMime  permanent  employment. 

Total  employment. .    

Personal  service  dollars  .      

Total  appropriation  for  obligation.. 


MO.  293 
133. 1S3 
151.  352 

SI.  499. 269 
J2. 027,  750 


I  In  thousands  ot  dollars. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  above  chart  clearly 
shows  that  because  of  the  OMB  edict, 
medical  care  for  America's  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans  was  adversely  affected  as 
follows : 

First.  Total  medical  care  employment 
was  reduced  by  11.393  over  what  Con- 
gress intended  for  fiscal  1972. 

Second.  A  total  of  $71,227,000  was 
withheld  which  could  have  better  staffed 
VA  hospitals  in  fiscal  1972.  Congress  had 
voted  these  funds  to  achieve  better  VA 
hospital  staffing  ratios,  but  OMB  re- 
fused to  aUow  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  spend  these  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time  OMB 
was  imposing  these  arbitrary  fiscal  and 
personnel  impediments  on  the  VA  hos- 
pital system,  veterans  were  waiting  to 
be  admitted  to  VA  hospitals  for  much 
needed  medical  care. 

At  the  end  of  June  1973,  13,539  were 
waiting. 

At  the  end  of  July,  14.814  were  waiting. 

In  August,  15,776  were  waiting. 

In  September.  17,058  were  waiting. 

In  October,  18.071  were  waiting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Interrelated  with  this 
problem  was  the  arbitrary  order  from 
the  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
directing  the  Veterans'  Administration 


to  undertake  an  average  grade  reduc- 
tion of  general  schedule  employees  by 
one-tenth  of  a  grade  by  June  30  of  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  combined  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  creating  chaotic  con- 
ditions and  serious  morale  problems 
tlTioughout  the  VA  medical  system.  For 
instance,  when  a  highly  trained  nursing 
assistant  at  a  GtS-5  or  GS-6  level  retires 
or  leaves  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
under  present  circumstances,  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  grade  reduction  quota  or- 
dered by  OMB,  hospital  directors  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  replace  the  GS-5 
or  GS-6  nursing  assistant  with  an  un- 
trained or  lesf  experienced  GS-2  appli- 
cant who  is  unable  to  render  the  quality 
of  support  and  care  of  his  predecessor. 

Since  this  order  was  invoked,  many 
VA  hospital  personnel  who  were  serving 
their  apprenticeship  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions with  the  promise  that  if  their  per- 
formance was  satisfactory,  they  would 
be  promoted,  now  find  that  they  cannot 
be  promoted  because  of  the  grade  de- 
escalation  order  requiring  hospital  man- 
agement to  hold  the  line  untU  their  aver- 
age grade  reduction  goal  is  achieved. 
Such  conditions  have  resulted  in  de- 
served promotions  being  indefinitely  de- 
layed. Morale  problems  have  resulted. 


average  dally  patient  census  of  85,500  have 
not  been  made. 

The  reason  such  adjustment  were  not 
forthcoming  earlier  was  due  to  our  not  re- 
ceiving an  apportionment  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  imtll  September 
22,  4971.  Prior  to  receipt  of  our  apportion- 
ment we  received  Bulletin  No.  72-5.  dated 
August  25,  1971,  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  outlining  the  guidelines 
with  respect  to  Federal  civilian  employment 
reductions.  A  letter  dated  September  21,  1971, 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
established  new  employment  ceilings  for  the 
Agency.  This  letter  directed  operations  with- 
in prescribed  limits  and  requires  submission 
of  revised  reapportionment  requests  to  re- 
flect the  savings  to  be  achieved.  Therefore, 
even  with  the  receipt  of  an  apportionment 
from  OMB  for  $2,307,700,000,  it  was  clear 
funding  would  not  be  available  in  that  mag- 
nitude and  the  apportionment  would  of  ne- 
cessity have  to  be  revised. 

To  comply  with  the  revised  scope  of  avail- 
able funding  and  the  reduced  employment 
available  therein,  a  reassessment  has  been 
made  and  new  ADPC  levels  are  being  issued  to 
field  stations.  These  will  provide  for  an  aver- 
age of  85,500  for  the  remaining  eight  months 
of  Fiscal  Year  1972.  This  will  mean  a  full  year 
accumulative  average  daily  patient  census  of 
approximately  83,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  requested  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fur- 
nish me  with  data  as  to  the  use  of  funds 
and  other  personnel  data  relating  to  vet- 
erans' medical  care  as  provided  in  Public 
Law  92-78.  The  following  table  was  fur- 
nished in  response  to  my  request: 


(b) 

Fiscal  year  1972 

President's  budget 

amended  by 

Congress i 


(c) 

Fiscal  year  1972 

operating  plan  as 

revised  by  OMB 

bull.  72-5 


149.912 

142,  691 

163. 490 

Jl.  720. 778 

$2,  307, 700 


144,017 

134.641 

152.097 

$1,649,551 

$2, 236. 473 


Difference- 
col.  (c)+ 
col.  (b)- 


-5.895 

-8. 050 

-11,393 

-J71,227 

-J71,227 


In  many  metropolitan  areas  especially. 
personnel  who  have  been  trained  at  VA 
expense  are  able  to  move  into  the  private 
sector  with  an  immediate  increase  in  pay 
and  those  who  stay  feel  that  they  have 
been  unduly  imposed  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  language 
appearing  on  page  19  of  the  report  on 
the  1973  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  stating: 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  current 
fictitious  employee  ceilings  and  general 
schedule  grade  distributions  are  hindering 
the  efiforts  to  hire  and  retain  sufficient  high 
quality  staff  in  the  medical  programs. 

And 

IX  this  situation  is  not  corrected,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  to  consider  corrective  action 
at  an  early  date. 

I  presume  that  means  that  unless 
prompt  executive  action  is  taken  to  re- 
move these  highly  restrictive  personnel 
impediments  in  delivering  proper  hospi- 
tal care  to  our  veterans,  your  committee 
plans  to  take  early  action  to  insure  that 
no  part  of  the  medical  care,  medical  and 
prosthetic  research,  medical  administra- 
tion and  miscellaneous  operating  ex- 
penses, or  construction  of  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities  appropriations  shall 
be  restricted  as  to  availability  by  imposi- 
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tion  of  administrative  controls  on  the 
grade  distribution  and  pers<»mel  ceiling 
of  employees  engaged  in  programs  fi- 
nanced by  such  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  comprehensive  questi<HUiaire  was  sent 
to  each  hospital  director  in  an  effort  to 
determine  directly  from  them  the  im- 
pact of  pers<»mel  restrictions  on  their 
stations,  and  the  adequacy  of  funding  al- 
lowances based  on  the  1973  budget  which 
was  submitted  to  Congress.  From  a  pre- 
liminary tabulation,  it  appears  that 
there  may  be  a  need  for  some  additional 
funding  in  various  programs;  however. 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
want  to  place  in  the  record  a  number  of 
responses  which  were  received  from  hos- 
pital directors  that  are  typical  of  many 
others  received  to  the  committee  ques- 
tionnaire relating  to  the  impact  of  grade 
deescalation  on  their  hospitals. 

Prom  Iowa  City,  Iowa: 

PROBLEMS    AS    THE     BESULT    OF    AVERAGE    GRADE 
DE-ESCAI.ATION 

1.  This  hospital  has  made  a  very  consci- 
entious effort  to  attain  the  average  grade  de- 
escalation  goal  for  June  30,  1972.  We  have 
consistently  recruited  and  filled  positions 
one  grade  lower  than  what  they  were  when 
vacated. 

2.  It  appears  as  If  we  will  a/ttaln. 
our  June  30  goal,  but  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense in  equity,  uniformity  and  morale  of 
our  employee  staff.  It  is  also  without  a  doubt 
that  continuation  of  this  kind  of  persistent 
grade  reduction  will  adversely  affect  patient 
care.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  one  half  of  all  members  of  our  first 
class  of  nursing  assistants  to  begin  their  in- 
service  training  after  the  average  grade  de- 
escalation  program  was  emphasized,  have  al- 
ready left  the  hospital  and  have  undoubtedly 
been  lost  not  only  to  this  hospital,  but  to 
the  health  care  field.  The  reason  they  left 
was,  in  our  opinion,  two  fold.  First  they  saw 
very  little  opportunity  to  be  promoted  under 
the  current  de-escalation  program  and;  sec- 
ondly, they  had  never  worked  as  nursing  as- 
sistants before  and  did  not  possess  the  apti- 
tude for  nursing  assistants.  At  the  same  time 
we  were  hiring  those  GS-2's  we  were  turn- 
ing down  well  qualified  LPNs  who  would  not 
come  to  work  for  less  than  a  GS-4  or  well 
trained  former  military  medics  or  corpsmen 
who  could  not  afford  to  come  to  work  at  the 
GS  2  or  3  level.  The  latter  Instance  seems 
contrary  to  a  goal  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  full  employment  of  our  returning 
Vieitnam  veterans.  We  have  unfortunately 
not  been  aJble  to  hire  Vietnam  veterans  ap- 
pearing at  our  door,  ready  and  willing  to 
go  to  work,  well  trained,  and  imdoubtedly 
capable  of  providing  excellent  patient  care 
in  a  minlmimx  of  time  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  work  for  a  salary  at  the  GS  2  or  3 
level. 

3.  We  have  an  inequity  existing  in  the 
Dental  Service  which  has  resulted  In  dental 
assistants  currently  being  employed  at  the 
GS  2,  3  and  4  levels,  all  possessing  the  same 
talents  and  performing  the  same  work.  We 
have  approximately  35  employees  who  came 
to  work  prior  to  the  average  grade  de-escala- 
tion, fully  expecting  to  be  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  level  when  completing  a  opeclflc 
period  of  time  or  accruing  required  skills. 
These  employees  have  not  been  able  to  be 
promoted  and  consequently,  they  are  mak- 
ing themselves  available  for  employment 
elsewhere. 

4.  Another  situation  which  must  be  faced 
If  this  program  continues,  ia  the  fact  that 
Journeyman  level  positions  sucb  as  labora- 
tory technologists,  ward  secretaries,  trans- 
criptionists,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  re-engineered 
downward  resulting  in  compounding  the  in- 
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equities  and  downgrading  personnel  already 
occupying  these  positions.  It  is  Impossible 
to  re-engineer  to  a  lower  level  ward  secretary 
positions  who  perform  the  same  type  of 
duties  on  all  wards,  laboratory  technologists 
who  perform  the  same  type  of  laboratory 
procedures,  and  are  required  to  do  so  to 
provide  coverage  other  than  normal  tours  of 
duty,  dictating  machine  transcribers  who 
perform  at  the  same  level.  Any  other  method 
creates  the  inequities  spelled  out  above.  It 
is  felt  that  if  average  grade  de-escalation  is 
being  used  to  reduce  salary  costs,  this  meth- 
od is  very  costly  in  terms  of  morale  and  hos- 
pital image. 

Continuation  of  this  program  connotates 
a  manpower  policy  which  is  inconsistent  with 
relative  shortages  of  health  care  personnel 
and  creates  inequities.  This  is  manifested  In 
the  fact  that  DM&S  personnel  and  wage  ad- 
ministration personnel  are  not  under  the 
same  restrictions  and  have  consequently  been 
receiving  promotions  right  along.  During  the 
last  seven  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  wUl 
have  had  only  four  promotions.  This  com- 
pares with  113  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
There  has  been  no  upgrading  since  the  in- 
ception of  this  program. 

The  grade  deescalation  policy  has  had  a 
noticeable  effect  on  direct  patient  care.  We 
have  been  unable  to  fill  all  essential  positions 
with  fuUy  qualified  people. 

We  have  been  unable  to  recruit  fully  qual- 
ified people  for  many  positions  and  as  a 
result  selection  has  been  slower  and  in  some 
cases  positions  have  not  been  filled  for  long 
periods. 

Grade  deescalation  has  had  a  serious  effect 
on  employee  morale.  People  who  bad  ex- 
pected and  deserved  promotions  have  not 
received  them.  Also,  new  employees  have  not 
been  hired  with  the  expectation  of  career 
promotions.  As  a  result,  some  medical  corps- 
men  hired  under  the  VRA  authority  in  po- 
sitions below  their  skill  levels  have  become 
disenchanted  with  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  advance  and  have  resigned. 

Prom  Dallas,  Tex.: 

The  effect  is  adverse.  To  comply  we  must 
lower  the  standards  of  education,  training, 
and  experience  to  find  people  who  will  ac- 
cept the  lowered  grade.  Technically  trained 
candidates,  sucb  as  laboratory  technologists, 
licensed  vocational  nurses,  and  the  general 
paramedical  group,  are  not  Interested  in  low 
grade  employment.  Patient  care  can  only 
deteriorate  as  the  quality  of  the  new  em- 
ployees declines. 

The  damaging  factor  Is  the  concept  of 
average  grade  reduction.  For  example,  elimi- 
nating a  GS-13  does  not  help  a  great  deal 
unless  one  or  moie  people  are  hired  below 
our  grade  average  of  approximately  GS-6,  6. 
The  good  candidates  are  not  interested  In 
affiliating  with  an  organization  which  is  not 
advancing,  and  the  better  ones  already  on 
the  staff  are  becoming  doubtful  about  the 
future.  Elimination  of  grade  deescalation 
will  -not  repair  the  damage  which  has  been 
done  because  those  lesser  qualified  people 
will  occupy  the  Jobs  and  will  have  Civil 
Service  protection. 

Approximately  58%  of  the  employees  are 
GS  and  subject  to  deescalation.  The  remain- 
ing 427^  (DM&S  and  Wage  Board)  are  ex- 
empt. The  68%  were  wUUng  to  cooperate 
at  first.  Now  they  feel  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination because  42%  have  no  limitations. 
Dissatisfaction  is  spreading  not  only  with 
the  GS  employees  but  with  Service  and  Di- 
vision Chiefs.  An  example  is  Pathology  where 
a  new  Chief  began  eliminating  high-graded, 
poor  employees  only  to  have  them  replaced 
by  poorly  educated  and  trained  people  who 
qualified  for  the  lower  grades  we  were  forced 
to  offer.  If  the  program  continues  through 
FY  73,  the  organizational  damage  wlU  be 
extensive,  and  it  will  probably  take  much 
longer  to  correct  tbe  situation  than  it  took 
to  cause  the  impairment  of  functions. 


From  Providence.  RJ.: 

Quality  is  unavoidably  affected  adversely 
when  lesser  qualified  and  lower  graded  per- 
sonnel must  be  used  to  replace  those  leav- 
ing— if  such  are  available. 

We  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  the  hiring 
of  LPN's.  Medical  Technicians  and  Technol- 
ogists, Therapists,  and  other  specialized 
paramedics  at  lower  grades. 

A  subject  of  discussion  amcmg  employees, 
with  Ec«ne  effect  on  morale,  conmiitment 
promises  made  for  promotions  not  kept  due 
to  inability  to  certify  that  promotions  would 
be  within  station's  plan  for  deescalation. 

From  East  Orange,  N.J. : 

Severely  adverse.  Upgrading  of  capabililles 
of  staff  such  as  PM&R  Therapists,  Inhala- 
tion Ther{^}ists,  X-ray  Technicians,  Nursing 
Aides  has  been  slowed  or  stopped.  We  have 
been  unable  to  fill  vacancies  for  Social  Work- 
ers in  our  Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Program. 
We  have  not  fully  utilized  the  potential  serv- 
ices of  our  Nursing  Assistants;  because  we 
could  not  promote  to  the  GS-4  and  GS-5 
levels,  we  have  not  trained  Individuals  and 
assigned  responsibilities  for  more  Intensive 
and  complex  patient  care  activities. 

Severely  adverse.  Including  specifically 
areas  such  as  Social  Work  and  Pharmacy.  Has 
been  more  difficult  In  filling  Jobs  at  lower 
levels.  We  have  hired  less  experienced  in- 
dividuals for  most  vacancies  when.  In  most 
cases,  experienced  people,  at  higher  grades, 
were  available.  This  has  been  true  In  the  oc- 
cupations of  Social  Workers,  Pharmacists 
and  Medical  Technologists. 

Increasingly  poor,  as  employees  are  not  as- 
signed higher  graded  duties  to  avoid  upgrad- 
ing, employee  disi^pointment  is  evident. 
There  is  growing  concern  and  we  aaticipate 
more  formal  complaints  if  the  deescalation 
policy  continues.  Staff  who  were  promised 
promotions  based  on  good  service  have  not 
received  them.  Incentives  for  self-improve- 
ment to  provide  better  care  and  qualify  for 
promotions  have  been  lost. 

From  Knoxville,  Iowa : 

It  has  been  adversely  affected  due  to  the 
necessity  of  hiring  low  grade  unskilled  per- 
sonnel to  replace  skilled  para-medical  per- 
sonnel, whom.  If  employed,  would  have  pre- 
vented us  from  meeting  our  assigned  Aver- 
age Grade  Reduction  goal. 

We  have  to  delay  the  filling  of  four  higher 
grade  positions.  Additionally,  we  anticipate 
that  delaying  the  promotion  of  eligible  GS 
employees  will  have  an  adverse  effect  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  resignations,  thereby 
increasing  our  recruitment  activities. 

The  grade  deescalation  has  had  a  decided 
negative  affect  upon  employee  morale.  It  is 
difficult  for  our  GS  employees  to  comprehend 
why  the  deescalation  is  limited  to  GS  em- 
ployees and  does  not  affect  wage  system  and 
Title  38  employees. 

Fi-om  Marion,  Ind. : 

Since  we  are  required  to  assign  duties 
within  each  employee's  position  description, 
an  extended  reduction  of  the  average  GS 
grade  would  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
patient  care  because  we  are  prohibited  from 
assigning  higher  grade  level  (i.e.,  higher 
quality)  patient  care  duties  to  employees. 
For  example,  when  GS-4  and  GS-5  Nursing 
Assistant  positions  became  vacant  and  we 
are  not  able  to  fill  those  vacancies  above  the 
GS-2  and  GS-3  grade  level,  the  quality  of 
care  would  gradually  be  reduced. 

Employee  morale  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected in  many  ways.  Restrictions  on  promo- 
tions have  this  effect  in  general.  This  is 
especially  true  for  positions  which  offer 
career  promotion  to  the  full  performance 
level  after  a  certain  period  of  experience 
and/or  training.  Qualified  employees  in  such 
positions  have  been  denied  promotions  prom- 
ised them  at  the  time  they  entered  their 
positions.  This  Is  more  depressing  when  no 
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similar  restriction  has  been  placed  on  pro- 
motions in  Wage  Administration  positions. 
Now  OS  employees  are  being  hired  from 
one  to  two  grades  lower  than  persons  em- 
ployed prior  to  grade  de-escalation.  Most  of 
these  employees  would  normally  have  been 
hired  at  a  higher  grade  and  they  know  it. 
For  example,  many  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
employed  as  Nursing  Assistants.  Several 
former  military  hospital  corpsmen  have  been 
hired  at  the  GS-2  grade  level  and  are  better 
qualified  than  other  veterans  with  no  pre- 
vious hospital  experience  who  were  hired  ns 
GS-3  Nursing  Assistants  prior  to  grade  de- 
escalation. 

Prom  Danville,  HI.: 

In  our  opinion,  patient  care  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  grade  deescalation  pro- 
'  gram.  The  program  has  forced  us  into  grade 
and  position  manipulation  to  satisfy  an  arbi- 
trary numerical  goal  accomplished  by  more 
lower  graded  positions.  In  the  matter  of  pa- 
tient care,  quantity  does  not  replace  the 
quality  available  only  with  the  highest  pro- 
fessional levels  attainable.  Grade  deescala- 
tion defeats  this  objective. 

Recruitment  quality  has  been  adversely 
aiTected.  Actually,  recruitment  has  been 
made  easier  because  we  are  recruiting  In 
lower  grades.  Unfortxinately.  we  are  attract- 
ing "less  than  the  best"  for  our  veteran 
patients  in  the  process! 

Delayed  promotions,  abolished  or  down- 
graded vacancies,  and  dim  outlook  for  pro- 
gression has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  In- 
centive and  consequently  affects  morale.  In 
addition,  disparity  between  pay  systems.  I.e. 
GS.  DM&S  and  Wage  Grade,  has  created  an 
Irreparable  morale  problem  among  the  60';, 
of  employees  who  are  General  Schedule. 

From  Gainesville,  Fla.: 

With  the  continuation  of  grade  de-escala- 
tion the  quality  of  patient  care  is  in  danger 
of  deteriorating  as  a  result  of  having  to  forego 
filling  positions  at  the  technical  level,  i.e., 
heart  pump  technician,  cardiac-catheteriza- 
tion  technician,  etc.  In  addition,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  filling  positions  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  order  to  meet  the  grade  de-escalation 
plan,  we  are  unable  to  attract  quality  appli- 
cants for  necessary  positions. 

As  stated  above,  we  have  had  to  resort  to 
filling  more  positions  on  a  temporary  basis. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  attract  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  positions  such  as  medical  tech- 
nologist, microbiologist,  and  other  techni- 
cians. The  qiiality  applicant  has  a  responsi- 
ble position  and  will  not  Jeopardize  that  posi- 
tion for  a  temporary  appointment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  necessity  to  fill  positions  at  lower 
grades,  we  cannot  attract  qualified  applicants. 
The  delay  in  receiving  authority  to  fill  posi- 
tions above  grade  "9"  has  also  caused  us  to 
lose  well-qualified  candidates. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  restrictions 
under  which  we  must  operate  has  affected 
morale.  This  is  due  to  our  Inability  to  honor 
commitments  made  to  employees  who  are  in 
training  positions,  and  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing up  promotions  of  qualified  Individuals. 
In  order  to  meet  grade  de-escalation,  we 
are  able  to  make  new  appointments  on  a  per- 
manent basis  only  at  the  GS-5  and  below 
level.  This  has  a  deteriorating  effect  on 
morale. 

From  Grand  Junction,  Colo.: 
It  will  have  a  dllatorous  effect  on  patient 
care  because  as  the  hospital  has  more  of 
tlie  lower  qualified  employees,  patient  care 
suffers.  Already  two  nurses  have  been  re- 
placed by  two  GS-2  Nursing  Assistants. 

Filling  positions  at  lower  grades  means 
lower  qualifications  and  quality  experience. 
Temporary  appointments  also  limits  the  op- 
portunity to  recruit  quality  candidates,  since 
they  will  not  leave  present  employment  for 
temporary  positions. 


Employees  feel  that  since  verbal  commit- 
ments cannot  be  honored,  they  cannot  trust 
management.  There  Is  no  use  in  really  trying 
to  do  a  better  Job,  because  it  would  not 
lead  to  a  promotion.  An  organization  with- 
out promotions  stagnates. 

From  Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

It  has  Impaired  the  Drug  Dependence 
Program  primarily  as  there  are  pressures  to 
provide  greater  or  more  comprehensive  care 
which  require  employees  in  the  higher  brack- 
ets. It  has  not  bieen  possible  to  do  so.  The 
volume  of  work  is  more  than  the  fixed  Table 
of  Organization  can  handle  adequately,  and 
expansion  is  precluded.  Without  the  ability 
to  take  on  the  needed  personnel  the  program 
is  impaired  to  the  degree  that  the  deescala- 
tion imposes. 

Recruitment  has  been  difficult — at  best — 
and  some  outstanding  applicants  have  balked 
at  accepting  part  time  employment — the  only 
duty  basis  we  can  offer  above  the  GS-4  level. 

Employee  morale  has  suffered  in  that  pro- 
motion opportunity  announcements  are  not 
being  issued,  and  they  see  the  few  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  they  had  dwindling 
away  with  no  hope  for  future  advancement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriations  bill 
which  we  are  considering  here  today  pro- 
vides the  highest  amount  in  history  for 
VA  medical  care.  While  it  will  permit  a 
number  of  advances,  it  likewise  leaves 
many  status  quo  areas  where  the  medical 
care  program  will  just  stand  still,  and 
advances  which  could  be  made,  will  be 
postponed.  Other  areas  of  activity  may 
fall  behind,  so  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  carefully  monitor  this  situation  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  both  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congiess,  as  well  as  America's  vet- 
erans and  their  families  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  adequate  staff,  sufficient  operating 
funds,  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospital  facilities,  and  any  other  propos- 
als affecting  the  scope  and  quality  of  VA 
hospital  care,  I  along  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  do  everything  possible,  with 
your  able  assistance,  to  fully  and 
promptly  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
we  have  to  those  who  have  served  their 
Nation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  which 
would  delete  the  funds  for  the  space 
shuttle. 

The  key  to  future  space  applications 
and  exploration  is  the  space  shuttle — a 
reusable  space  vehicle  that  takes  off  like 
a  rocket,  flies  like  a  spacecraft,  and 
lands  like  an  airplane. 

This  device  will  radically  reduce  the 
cost  of  space  operations.  Rather  than 
placing  a  payload  in  space  at  a  cost  of 
$800  to  $4,000  a  poimd,  which  is  currently 
the  case,  the  shuttle  can  transport  a 
satellite  to  orbit  for  approximately  $120 
per  pound. 

With  the  resulting  savings,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  shuttle  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  use  of  space  by  Government 
agencies  and  commercial  users. 

This  will  enable  us  to  better  survey  the 
earth's  resources,  monitor  and  predict 
weather,  improve  worldwide  commimica- 
tions,  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  and  the  solar  system. 

The  space  shuttle  will  be  capable  of 


carrying  out  almost  every  type  of  space 
mission  the  Nation  desires — short  dura< 
tion  flights  to  place  space  satellites  in 
orbits,  prolonged  journeys  for  scientific 
exploration,  even  rescue  missions  to  re- 
trieve satellites  that  have  malfunctioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  shuttle  is  the 
United  States  only  maimed  space  pro- 
gram planned  for  the  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

We  must  not  abandon  space  to  the 
Russians,  who  are  currently  accelerating 
their  space  expenditures  beyond  any- 
thing we  spent  during  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  defeat  this  amendment.  We 
must  continue  to  fund  the  space  shuttle 
which  represents  a  new  era  in  space 
exploration. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  15093,  the  appro- 
riatlons  bill  for  HUD,  space  sciences,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  independent  agencies. 
Some  in  the  Chamber  would  like  to  see 
the  space  budget  cut  back  even  more 
than  it  has  been.  Already  we  are  running 
our  program  on  a  barebones  budget.  We 
have  canceled  three  Apollo  flights  to  the 
moon  to  conserve  money.  We  can  only 
pare  this  budget  so  far.  I  submit  that 
we  have  cut  as  much  as  we  possibly  can 
from  this  progi-am. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  program  has 
brought  us  many  benefits. 

At  this  point  in  time  we  have  global 
live  television  via  satellite.  We  can  turn 
on  our  TV  sets  in  our  living  rooms  and 
see  events  as  tliey  happen  in  Europe, 
Asia,  India,  practically  anywhere  on 
earth.  Today  our  President  is  in  Mos- 
cow for  talks  with  the  Soviet  leaders.  To- 
night on  the  6:30  news  we  will  see  some 
of  his  activities  as  they  were  recorded 
live  and  transmitted  back  to  this  countiy 
via  satellite.  We  experienced  this  same 
sort  of  coverage  when  the  President  went 
on  his  historic  trip  to  China  just  a  few 
short  months  ago. 

Another  area  where  satellites  effect 
our  everyday  lives  is  in  the  field  of  weath- 
er forecasting.  Every  night  as  we  watch 
the  6  o'clock  news  we  are  shown  satel- 
lite pictures  of  cloud  systems  over  our 
country  which  enable  the  weathermen 
to  tell  us  what  our  weather  Ls  going  to  be 
like  the  next  day.  As  the  meteorologist 
learns  more  about  the  movement  of  these 
complex  weather  systems,  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  their  forecasts  will  in- 
crease drastically.  This  can  mean  the 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  in  agricul- 
ture alone,  not  to  mention  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives  each  year  when  ade- 
quate warning  can  be  given  before  the 
approach  of  hurricanes.  I  learned  re- 
cently of  research  going  on  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mai-yland  in  connection  with 
our  space  progi'am  which  might  enable 
us  to  predict  earthquakes. 

Medical  science  is  another  area  where 
great  progress  has  been  made  as  a  result 
of  discoveries  made  in  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not 
goal  enough — and  to  me  it  is — we  need 
the  space  program  to  help  us  to  improve 
our  way  of  life  and  that  of  others 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that,  al- 
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though  the  proposed  budget  Is  the  highest 
in  the  VA's  history,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  huge  amount  takes  into  account 
the  growing  number  of  veterans  in  the 
civilian  economy,  the  Increased  number 
of  dependents  and  survivors,  the  accel- 
erated withdrawal  of  our  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  and  their  early 
separation  from  active  duty,  the  advanc- 
ing age  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
veterans  and  the  liberalization  in  an  ex- 
jjansion  of  eligibility  for  medical  services. 
While  requests  for  Increased  appro- 
priations are  anathema  in  our  Inflation- 
ary economy,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  in  our  economy 
Is  in  part  due  to  our  involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  Recognizing  this,  I  believe 
we  should  also  be  prepared  to  care  ade- 
quately for  our  returning  veterans  and 
the  families  of  the  deceased  and  dis- 
abled. 

All  veterans,  and  especially  our  newest 
veterans,  are  deserving  of  equitable  treat- 
ment. 

I  think  It  is  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  approve  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  keep  in  step  with 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
distinguished  service  of  my  colleague 
Congressman  Jonas — a  service  typified 
by  his  leadership  in  efforts  to  reverse  the 
decision  to  move  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  from  our  State.  This  has  not 
been  a  case  of  boosterism  for  our  State  or 
for  Greensboro.  It  has  been  an  tmder- 
taking  in  the  national  interest — an  un- 
dertaking consistent  with  Congressman 
Jonas'  determination  to  promote  econ- 
omy and  commonsense  management  In 
government.  We  in  Greensboro  and 
North  Carolina  are  particularly  grateful 
to  him  but  every  American  should  be  just 
as  appreciative. 

It  Is  conunon  knowledge  In  my  State 
that  Congressman  Jonas  has  frequently 
been  urged  to  seek  statewide  office.  He 
very  likely  could  have  won  any  he  sought. 
Instead  he  chose  to  serve  here  for  20 
years  rendering  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion as  the  faithful  servant  of  his  people 
and  of  his  country. 
We  are  thankful  for  him. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15093, 
a  bill  that  appropriates  the  fiscal  year 
1973  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Within  this  century,  this  Nation  has 
been  involved  in  several  costly  wars.  In 
which  the  men  of  this  country  have 
fought.  These  men  served  in  times  of  na- 
tional need,  many  died,  and  countless 
more  have  been  disabled  for  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  serve  these  men  and  their 
families  who  have  so  bravely  answered 
the  call  of  their  country,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Congress  to  provide  funds 
so  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
adequately  fulfill  its  purpose. 

Embodied  within  these  appropriations 
is  $44.7  millicai  designated  to  construct, 
relocate,  and  modernize  VA  hospital 
facilities  In  the  State  of  California.  This 
Is  a  $28.4  million  increase  over  current 


appropriations  for  VA  construction  in 
California. 

A  portion  of  these  funds  will  be  al- 
located for  the  design  and  Initial  con- 
struction of  a  new  VA  hospital  in  close 
proximity  of  the  Loma  Linda  School  of 
Medicine.  This  is  projected  to  be  a  630- 
bed  hospital  to  replace  the  facilities 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  in  February  1971. 

With  funds  allocated  in  this  bill,  a  new 
440-bed  VA  hospital  and  boiler  plant  Is 
to  be  completed  in  San  Francisco. 

The  architectural  designs  and  Initial 
construction  of  VA  medical  facilities  to 
replace  those  found  to  be  structurally 
inadequate  at  Wadsworth  will  be  funded 
by  a  $20.1  million  appropriation. 

In  addition,  two  new  nursing  home 
care  buildings  will  be  constructed  in  Long 
Beach  and  Speulveda.  Appropriations 
were  also  made  for  an  air.  conditioning 
system  at  the  Long  Beach  VA  medical 
facilities 

In  addition,  this  bill  includes  a  $135,- 
000  appropriation  for  improved  outpa- 
tient care  facilities  at  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  appropriated 
by  H.R.  15093  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration are  beyond  a  doubt  needed  and 
necessary,  so  that  those  men  who  served 
oiu:  Nation  so  bravely  when  called  can 
be  provided  with  adequate  medical  care 
and  other  benefits  embodied  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  on  behalf  of 
our  veterans.  By  increasing  the  budget 
of  the  medical  care  services  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  committee  has 
begim  to  respond  to  the  dismaying  con- 
ditions of  VA  hospitals.  But  these  in- 
creased funds  are  only  a  beginning — we 
will  have  to  continue  to  upgrade  medical 
services  for  ovu-  veterans. 

The  budget  Increase  will  improve  as- 
pects of  medicsd  care  for  veterans,  but 
VA  services  will  still  fall  far  short  of 
being  totally  adequate.  The  committee 
has  appropriated  funds  to  support  an 
average  daily  patient  census  of  85,500, 
the  same  as  in  1972.  But,  as  in  1972,  this 
number  will  prove  inadequate.  As  of  the 
end  of  1971,  approximately  7,000  veterans 
were  on  waiting  Usts  to  enter  VA  hospi- 
tals, and  this  number  was  twice  as  large 
as  it  had  been  1  year  before.  Four  out  of 
every  10  applicants  for  spaces  In  hos- 
pitals are  necessarily  rejected.  VA  hos- 
pitals rejected  400,000  veterans  in  1970. 
We  cannot  tolerate  such  treatment  of  our 
veterans. 

The  average  age  of  the  World  War  n 
veteran  is  now  52 ;  every  year  more  World 
War  II  and  Korean  war  servicemen  will 
require  the  services  of  the  VA.  The  influx 
of  Vietnam  casualties  plus  the  advancing 
age  of  veterans  of  previous  wars  will  com- 
bine to  increase  the  load  on  the  VA  hos- 
pitals in  the  next  few  years.  Maintaining 
the  same  daily  patient  census  will  prove 
Insufficient — we  must  act  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  VA  hospitals. 

This  bill  raises  the  staff/patient  ratio 
in  VA  hospitals  to  an  average  of  1.49  to  I. 
This  is  improvement,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
adequate.  The  average  community  hos- 
pital has  a  staff/patient  ratio  of  2.7  to  1 
and  university  hospitals  have  ratios  of 


3.5  or  4  to  1.  Despite  the  Increase  in  1973 
VA  medical  funds,  the  staffs  will  remain 
inadequate  and  too  many  sick  veterans 
will  not  receive  the  care  they  must  have. 

The  psychiatric  problems  posed  by  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans  are  more  acute 
than  they  have  been  in  any  previous  war. 
Fighting  an  unseen  enemy  in  an  unpopu- 
lar war  has  mentally  crippled  thousands 
of  returning  Vietnam  soldiers.  Facing 
unemployment  and  rejection  at  home, 
these  veterans  have  trouble  adjusting  to 
being  back  home  and  sometimes  turn  to 
crime  and  narcotics  as  their  lifestyles. 
Many  veterans  return  home  addicted  to 
heroin,  and  existing  VA  facilities  cannot 
cope  with  all  these  cases.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  VA  Administrator,  stated  last 
November  that  18  to  25  percent  of  the 
drug  addicts  in  America  are  Vietnam 
veterans,  a  vastly  disproportionate  fig- 
ure. A  drug  addiction  treatment  center 
in  New  York  had  only  22  beds  and  198 
veterans  on  its  waiting  list  in  1970,  and 
the  drug  problem  has  gotten  drastically 
worse  since  then.  Over  60  percent  of  VA 
drug  patients  are  addicted  to  herwn. 
Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  by  psychiatrists  re- 
vealed the  gross  inadequacies  of  VA  psy- 
chiatric and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  aspect  of  VA  medical  services 
which  is  most  appalling  is  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  VA  services 
are  by  definition  less  adequate  than  com- 
mimity  services.  The  staff/patient  ratios 
refiect  this  fact.  We  have,  in  fact,  been 
punishing  veterans  by  caring  for  them 
less  than  if  they  had  entered  commu- 
nity or  imiversity  hospitals.  Our  vet- 
erans are  in  no  way  different  from  oiu: 
other  citizens,  and  are  certainly  as  de- 
serving of  medical  care,  yet  we  have 
applied  a  double  standard  to  treatment 
of  veterans  and  other  citizens.  A  man 
wounded  in  the  service  of  his  country 
should  not  receive  lower  quality  medi- 
cal care  if  he  does  not  possess  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  receive  private  treat- 
ment. Our  veterans,  who  many  times  ac- 
tually need  more  care  and  attention  due 
to  the  nature  of  their  wounds  and  the 
ensuing  mental  stresses,  receive  approx- 
imately half  the  care  they  would  receive 
in  a  community  hospital.  We  have  ac- 
cepted such  a  double  standard,  but  we 
cannot  in  clear  conscience  continue  it. 
We  must  commit  ourselves  to  raising  the 
quality  of  VA  hospitals  to  level  com- 
parable to  public  hospitals.  Staffs  must 
be  increased,  equipment  modernized,  and 
the  facilities  must  be  increased  to  be  able 
to  care  for  all  veterans  in  need  of  medi- 
cal care. 

On  another  issue,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
appropriations  for  the  start  of  the  space 
shuttle  program  at  this  time.  A  Rand 
Corp.  study  compiled  for  the  Air  Force 
has  estimated  that  total  expenditures  for 
the  space  shuttle  program  will  amount 
to  over  $140  bUlion.  The  money  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  commit  today 
may  be  the  point  of  no  return  on  this 
fantastically  expensive  project.  Further 
study  may  ultimately  save  the  taxpayers 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  upon  one  aspect 
of  tlic  recommended  appropriations  for 
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the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  is  the  space  shut- 
tle program  for  which  more  than  $200 
million  is  recommended. 

On  April  20,  I  supported  the  Aspin 
amendment  to  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  which  would  have  deferred  the  space 
shuttle  program  for  1  year.  I  believe 
that  the  space  shuttle  program  should 
not  be  fimded  at  this  time  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  there  are  no  reliable  cost  esti- 
mates for  this  program  at  present. 
NASA's  claim  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
space  shuttle  will  be  $5.15  billion  has 
been  challenged  by  a  number  of  eminent 
scientists.  Dr.  Oskar  Morgenstem  and 
Dr.  K.  P.  Heiss,  the  two  authors  of  the 
NASA  si}ace  shuttle  study,  stated  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Committee  that  "considerable 
cost  uncertainty  exists." 

On  April  27  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  requested  that  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  OfiBce  undertake  an  immediate  cost/ 
benefit  analysis  of  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram, including  a  close  examination  of 
the  1971  Mathematica  study  which 
claimed  that  this  program  would  be  cost- 
effective.  I  felt  that  such  an  analysis  is 
necessary  in  order  that  Congress  might 
have  a  more  reliable  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  this  new  program. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  cur- 
rently preparing  a  cost/benefit  analysis 
of  the  space  shuttle  program  but  it  will 
not  be  completed  until  the  first  of  June. 
Yet.  imtil  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  GAO 
analysis,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  appro- 
priate money  to  launch  a  program  the 
total  cost  of  which  is  so  speculative. 

Second,  although  NASA  officials  have 
attempted  to  justify  the  space  shuttle 
program,  in  part,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  new  jobs,  the  fact  is  that  only  50,- 
000  new  jobs  will  be  created,  to  be  spread 
out  in  30  States.  I  think  that  this  figure 
can  hardly  be  considered  sufficient  cause 
for  beginning  a  new  program  of  this 
nature. 

Finally,  the  program's  precise  mission 
has  yet  to  be  defined  by  NASA.  When  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
June  10,  1969,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  program.  At  that 
time,  I  said  that  before  authorizing 
money  for  a  specific  program: 

We  should  be  aware  of  what  NASA  intends 
for  the  future.  Although  no  specific  decision 
may  have  been  made,  once  the  Investment 
has  been  made,  NASA  will  argue,  "There  is  so 
much  money  invested  in  this  program  that 
the  investment  will  be  completely  wasted  If 
we  do  not  continue." 

And  today,  after  an  expenditure  of 
some  $2  billion,  the  NERVA  nuclear  rock- 
et engine  program  has  been  abandoned. 

Therefore,  I  say  vhat  we  must  not  make 
the  same  tjrpe  of  mistake  again  today.  We 
must  not  appropriate  money  for  a  pro- 
gram that  will  entail  increasingly  large 
outlays  of  money,  particularly  since  this 
is  a  program  whose  specific  mission  has 
not  been  defined  and  the  precise  costs  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  determined. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely : 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  2,  line  3,  strike  "purposes,  namely:"  and 
insert  the  following:  "purposes:  Provided, 
That  money  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  in 
total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all  agen- 
cies provided  for  herein  beyond  86  percent 
of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  esti- 
mated therefor  in  the  budget  for  1973  (H. 
Doc.  215),  namely:" 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  familiar  Bow  amend- 
ment, which  was  offered  on  several  oc- 
casions about  3  years  ago,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  percentage  figure 
in  it  is  now  86  percent  instead  of  95  per- 
cent as  Congressman  Bow  used  it.  That 
difference  simply  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  prospective  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  that  much  further  out  of  balance 
compared  with  the  prospect  in  1967  or 
1968. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  age  is  that 
the  revenue  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  just  brought  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  received  a  rule  on  what 
amounts  to  an  appropriation  bill  with 
no  revenue  at  a  time  when  we  need  more 
revenue  rather  than  more  appropriation. 
It  would  seem  much  more  appropriate  if 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  recog- 
nizing the  fiscal  plight  of  the  country  and 
the  added  debt  that  is  in  prospect  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  instead  would  be  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  for  new  revenue,  rather  than 
bringing  in  a  bill  for  revenue  sharing. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Subcommitee  on  Appropriations  who 
have  brought  before  us  the  bill  today, 
because  it  is  below  the  budget  request. 
It  is  below  the  budget  request  by  2.2  per- 
cent, which  I  believe  is  the  best  report 
that  any  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
has  made  so  far  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

But  lest  we  rejoice  too  much,  it  can 
also  be  said  that  contrasted  with  the  level 
of  appropriation  for  these  related  items 
which  would  put  the  budget  in  balance 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
red  ink  in  it.  The  budget  request  was  for 
a  little  more  than  $20  billion.  In  order  to 
bring  the  budget  request  down  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  level,  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  14-percent  reduction  from  the 
budget  request — or  $2.8  billion.  That 
means  in  order  to  have  a  balanced 
budget,  considering  the  relationship  of 
this  one  appropriation  bill  to  the  total 
budget,  the  figure  reported  to  us  should 
have  been  $17.3  billion,  instead  of  the 


amount  recommended  in  the  bill  of  $19.7 
billion.  In  a  sense  we  could  say  that  this 
bill  has  $2,369,550,000  in  red  ink  In  it. 
It  is  11.8  percent  red  ink. 

As  I  said,  I  do  congratulate  the  sub- 
committee for  pairing  below  the  budget 
request,  but  I  hope  one  of  these  days  be- 
fore we  start  appropriating  money  we 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  take  a  full 
view  of  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  make  some  fundamental  decisions 
as  to  expenditure  control  and  as  to  the 
amoimt  of  revenue  we  need  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  public  business. 

Reading  the  introductory  language  of 
this  and  other  appropriation  bills,  the 
casual  observer  might  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  spending  money  that  is 
in  the  Treasury.  Well,  we  are  spending 
what  there  is,  that  is  for  sure,  but  we  are 
spending  a  considerable  amount  more. 

I  am  not  too  optimistic  about  this 
amendment  being  accepted.  I  realize  that 
there  are  some  mandated  items  in  this 
appropriation  biU,  as  there  are  in  every 
appropriation  bill.  In  fact,  about  half  the 
money  in  this  bill  probably  cannot  be  re- 
duced. It  is  for  fixed  items  that  certainly 
do  not  lend  themselves  too  much  in  the 
way  of  cutting.  Yet  the  simple  bare  fact 
is  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  enough 
revenue  coming  in  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  cover  all  appropriations  being  made 
by  these  various  bills  that  are  now  com- 
ing before  us. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  hope  the  day  is  com- 
ing, and  very  soon,  when  Congress  will 
have  the  good  judgment  in  the  beginning 
of  the  business  year  to  adopt  a  resolution 
and  in  that  resolution  provide  the  details 
of  a  comprehensive  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  then  as  the  appro- 
priation bills  come  forward,  match  these 
carefully  against  that  budget  and  reject 
those  that  exceed  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow,  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  15097,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies,  I  will 
offer  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  24,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  315.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In 
total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all  agen- 
cies provided  for  herein  beyond  86  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for  1973 
(H.  Doc.  215)." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  House 
appreciate  the  statement  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  made.  He  articulates 
it  very  well.  Expenditures  are  a  matter 
Congress  ought  to  address  itself  to  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

As  he  so  honestly  states,  this  really  is 
the  Bow  amendment  dressed  up  in  the 
fine  Findley  knit. 

A  reduction  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed would  cause  serious  damage  to  this 
bill.  A  14-percent  reduction  would  mean 
a  cut  of  about  $2.6  billion.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  alone  would  be  affected 
to  the  extent  of  $1.6  billion. 

A  little  over  half  of  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated under  this  bill  are  mandated. 
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We  have  to  pay  veterans  compensation 
and  pensions.  We  have  to  pay  readjust- 
ment benefits.  I  do  not  believe  aiiybody 
would  want  to  cut  back  on  the  veterans' 
hospital  program,  a  $2.6  billion  program. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  so  well 
t^ointed  out,  if  we  continue  to  have  wars 
we  will  continue  to  have  tremendous  ex- 
penditures in  this  area. 

I  point  out  again  that  when  I  first 
came  to  the  committee  to  sei*ve  with  my 
distingiiished  and  beloved  friend  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  ,  the  budget 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
about  $4  billion,  and  today  it  is  $11,877 
million. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  but  I 
would  hope  that  his  amendment  would 
be  treated  as  it  was  on  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  be  made  to  any  provision  of 
the  bill?  If  not,  are  there  any  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  of  the  $3.7 
billion  provided  in  this  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, exactly  $1  billion  is  to  be  spent 
on  so-called  urban  renewal  projects. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  tried 
to  duck  the  responsibility  for  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by 
blaming  Congress  for  it. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Romney  that  the  Con- 
gress was  the  initial  culprit,  but  he  has 
had  almost  4  years  to  curb  the  incredible 
blimders  that  have  plagued  the  urban 
renewal  program  and  I  have  seen  few 
signs  that  he  has  done  very  much  about 
it. 

I  am  sure  many  Members  will  recall  the 
public  outcry  that  forced  Mr.  Romney  to 
abandon  his  plans  to  transform  a  luxury 
housing  development  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  into  a  public  housing  proj- 
ect. It  was  public  outrage — not  Mr. 
Romney's  concern — that  forced  this 
action. 

More  recently,  it  has  been  revealed  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency — financed  by  Mr.  Romney's 
Department  and  with  its  blessing — is 
going  to  build  townhouses  for  the  poor 
that  will  cost  up  to  $76,000  each  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  worst  slum  and  high 
crime  areas  to  Washington,  D.C. 

But  sUU  another  Romney-approved 
project  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  c<Mne 
to  my  attention  and  if  anyone  Uioiight 
$76,000  for  a  townhouse  was  bad,  permit 


me  to  outline  the  facts  of  what  I  will 
call  the  Great  Wax  Museum  Giveaway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  has  al- 
most completed  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty known  as  Square  515,  a  block  of  land 
bounded  by  Fourth,  Fifth,  K  eoid  L 
Streets  in  Northwest  Washington,  on 
which  is  located  the  Wax  Museum,  sev- 
eral vacant  buildings  and  a  parking  lot. 
Three  of  the  four  parcels  of  land  in  this 
block  have  aheady  been  acquired  and 
the  fourth  is  in  process  of  condemnation. 

The  RLA — with  George  Romney's  full 
approval — has  paid  the  owners  a  total  of 
$8,235,000  for  this  land,  which  it  will  now 
sell  to  a  private  developer  for  construc- 
tion of  a  high  rise  apartment  building 
which  will  have  a  maximum  of  30  per- 
cent of  its  units  reseiTed  for  low  rent, 
subsidized  public  housing.  The  remain- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  units  can  be  as  lux- 
mious  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  RLA  paid  $8,235,000  for  this  land, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  learned  that  it 
did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  it  can 
expect  to  receive  no  more  than  $2.5  mil- 
lion when  it  sells  it.  I  should  add  here 
that  this  estimated  resale  price  of  $2.5 
million  is  by  far  the  most  generous  to 
date  and  appears  to  have  been  made 
merely  to  sweeten  this  deal,  because  the 
RLA  originally  estimated  a  resale  value 
of  $1,042,000.  This  much  lower  original 
estimate,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was 
later  judged  by  HUD  officials  to  be  vastly 
over-optimistic.  They  estimated  the 
agency  would  receive  only  $223,000  for 
tlie  land  when  it  was  sold. 

I  am  informed  that  officials  of  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  and  of  HUD 
were  not  intei-ested — ^when  they  set  up 
this  deal — ^in  what  the  owners  paid  for 
the  land.  Well,  I  am,  and  I  found  out  that 
the  owners  paid  $2.5  million  for  it — 
exactly  the  same  amount  the  RLA — 
which  bought  it  for  over  $8  million — 
thinks  it  can  resell  it  for. 

Let  me  provide  a  few  details  on  the 
profits  the  owners  of  this  land  have 
made — thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Ronuiey  and  his  suboi-dinates. 

The  owner  of  the  Wax  Museiun  paid 
$1,077,000  for  his  parcel  of  land  and  re- 
ceived $3,775,000  for  it  from  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency.  This  is  a  tidy  profit 
of  251  percent. 

The  owner  of  the  parking  lot,  the  bank- 
rupt Parkwood,  Inc..  paid  $1,418,014  for 
it  and  received  $4,420,000  for  it  from  the 
RLA — a  profit  of  212  percent. 

These  two  parcels  make  up  over  98  per- 
cent of  tJie  total  area  of  the  block. 

To  boil  it  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  George 
Romney  and  his  minions  have  made  a 
deal  that  smells  to  high  heaven  and  one 
which  will  cost  the  poor,  unsuspecting, 
unprotected  taxpayer  almost  $6  million. 

When  Mr.  Romney  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  subcommittee  to  jus- 
tify the  huge  expenditures  by  his  Depart- 
ment, I  noticed  that  he  was  in  full  cry, 
denouncing  urban  renewal  as  a  waste  of 
tlie  taxpayers'  money. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  equate  that  with 
his  approval  of  this  outrageous  project 
which  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  an 
unconscionable  raid  on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  sort  of  stupid 


spending  that  the  American  public  is  fed 
up  with.  This  is  the  type  of  boondoggle 
that  has  made  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Citizen  sick  and  tired  to  the  point  ol 
nausea. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Romney  claimed  a 
few  years  ago  that  he  had  been  brain- 
washed. I  submit  that  somebody  had  to 
give  liim  another  going  over  to  get  him  to 
approve  this  Wax  Museum  project. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    ABZUC 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portim  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Nation  Ai.  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

research  and  devixopment 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ification of  real  and  personal  property;  and 
purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  other  than  administrative  aircraft,  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  and  support  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  research  and  development 
activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  $2,550,000,000,  to  re- 
mahi  available  until  expended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Abzug:  Page 
11,  lines  23  and  24:  delete  "$2,550,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

And  Insert  in  Its  place  "$2,350,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  further  In  any  way 
the  research,  development  or  construction  of 
any  reusable  space  transportation  system  or 
space  shuttle." 

Mi-s.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  delete  from  the 
bill  before  us  the  $200  million  ear- 
marked for  the  space  shuttle  progi-am 
and  to  forbid  the  use  of  any  of  the 
NASA  appropriation  for  fiscal  1973  for 
the  development  of  such  a  system.  Tliere 
are  three  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to 
funding  this  program  at  this  time,  and 
I  want  to  go  into  each  very  briefly  be- 
fore committing  tills  amendment  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  my  colleagues. 

First,  our  Nation  has  other  needs 
which  are  far  more  important  than  the 
shuttle.  We  are  talking  about  $200  mil- 
lion for  tills  year,  but  the  amount  will 
swell  in  the  future  until  we  spend  be- 
tween $8  billion  and  $20  billion  on  this 
progi-am  over  the  next  20  years. 

Last  December,  President  Nixon  vetoed 
a  $2  billion  child  care  bill  as  fiscally 
irresponsible. 

During  1971,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion withheld  over  $200  million  which 
had  been  appropriated  for  food  stamps 
for  the  poor. 

For  fiscal  1972,  only  $35  million  was 
appropriated  for  bilingual  education 
programs  for  the  5  million  American 
children  who  need  such  help. 

Few  Americans — rich  or  poor — ^i-e- 
ceive  adequate  health  care  due  to  the 
lack  of  trained  personnel,  the  lack  of 
coordination  of  delivery  systems,  and 
the  absence  of  quality  control. 

Millions  of  Americans  live  in  giossly 
substandard  housing  quarters,  though 
only  one-fifth  of  the  amoimt  of  money 
to  be  spent  on  the  shuttle  would  con- 
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struct  more  than  V/2  million  new  low 
and  moderate  income  hoaainc  units. 

With  these  very  reml  proUenu  ita,aag 
us  in  the  face  here  at  home,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  divert  these  funds  to  tt» 
manned  space  program.  For  one  thing, 
there  Ls  no  giiarantee  that  it  viU  ever  be 
at  all  useful  to  ns  in  a  scientific  sense. 
For  anoftiier.  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  reason  why  we  cannot  wait  a  few 
years  before  beginning  it  in  earnest, 
taking  the  intervening  peiiod  to  reassess 
both  the  shuttle  proposal  and  the  state 
of  oiur  dontestic  afifaii-s. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  the 
shuttle  is  closely  connected  to  the  first. 
When  pushed  to  the  wall  on  the  sub- 
stantive reasons  for  not  going  ahead  with 
the  shuttle  at  this  time,  its  proponents 
invariably  take  refuge  in  the  claim  that 
it  is  worth  50.000  Jobs,  and  that  to  delay 
it  would  put  50.000  individuals  out  of 
work. 

WhUe  it  appears  to  be  true  that  the 
shuttle  program  will  provide  50,000  jobs 
at  its  peak  point,  this  is  barely  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  Right  now,  over  5  million 
Americans — 100  times  this  50.000  llg- 
lu-e— are  without  work;  300,000  of 
these — or  six  times  the  50.000  figure- 
are  aerospace  workers. 

We  are  fooling  both  ourselves  and  our 
constituents  if  we  attempt  to  justify  tliis 
program  as  a  panacea  for  our  massive 
unemployment  crisis. 

I  would  not  want  to  make  one  more 
American  jobless,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  deleting  the  funds  for  the  shuttle 
should  or  would  do  that.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  we  cannot  put 
these  skilled  individuals  to  work  con- 
structing  facilities  to  be  used  liere  on 
earth  to  better  the  daily  lives  of  the 
American  people.  For  one  thing,  they 
could  WOTk  on  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  those  IVi:  million  housing  units; 
and.  I  have  little  doubt  that  their  ability 
could  give  us  new,  better,  and  cheapei-* 
ways  to  do  this. 

My  tliird  reason  for  opposing  tlie  space 
shuttle  is  that  I  believe  tliat  it  is  a  back- 
door entrance  into  outerspace  for  the 
military.  Undn:  increasingly  heavy  fire 
fmr  its  shoddy  procurement  pedicles  and 
its  grossly  swollen  share  of  the  Federal 
budget,  the  Pentagon  is  allowing  NASA 
to  carry  the  ball  for  it  here. 

We  are  told  tliat  this  program  is 
needed  to  advance  scientific  research, 
but  we  are  never  given  any  details  on 
just  what  the  shuttle's  mission  will  be. 
Even  the  Mathematica  report,  which 
approves  the  shuttle  system,  estimates 
that  one-quarter  of  its  use  will  be  mili- 
tary in  cliaractcr.  Air  Force  Secretary 
Seamans,  testifying  on  Apiil  1,  stated 
that  tile  shuttle  "could  accommodate 
both  DOD  and  NASA."  and  Chairman 
TcACTTS.  who  chairs  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee,  writing  in  the 
AjHil  1972  is-sue  erf  Aerospace,  stated 
that  "ttie  shuttle  is  being  designed  with 
careful  attention  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  military  services."  Chair- 
man TsAGtre  goes  on  to  say: 

We  do  not  hear  a  great  deal  about  mHltary 
employment  of  satellites  because  of  tfte 
classified  natore  of  many  al  the  psyloMli. 
but   the  Department   of   Defense   launcbaa 


qMce  syateme  with  greater  frequency  tbuk 
doea  NASA,  a  factor  which  adrtlttonatly  un- 

derllnea  the  need  for  shuttle  development. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  tiie  space  shut- 
tle is  a  DOD  project  in  NASA  clothing. 
The  Pentagon's  credibility  is  at  an  all- 
time  low,  so  they  are  bitching  a  ride  on 
the  back  of  a  civilian  agency  fresh  from 
triumphs  cki  the  moon. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  E¥>ending  our 
money  on  tlie  manned  space  program, 
but  to  be  spending  it  on  a  military  ve- 
hicle compounds  the  felony. 

In  addition  to  funding  the  wrong 
project  at  the  wrong  time  and  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  we  are  misdirecting  our 
national  priorities  in  a  way  wliich  will 
oast  us  dearly  in  the  future.  It  is  time 
that  we  took  oar  eyes  from  tlie  stars,  at 
\etkf!t  for  now,  and  instead  looked  to  the 
fundamental  needs  of  our  constitutents 
all  over  the  country,  in  our  cities,  in  our 
rmal  areas,  and  in  onr  suburban  areas. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
ABzro . 

The  gentlewoman  cites  three  reasons 
for  offering  her  amendment.  The  first  is 
that  there  are  other  needs  for  our  ex- 
penditure of  national  funds.  I  could  not 
agree  more.  There  are  many  needs  that 
we  have.  The  gentlewoman  discussed 
some  of  them,  and  I  agree  with  her  in 
these,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  because 
there  are  other  needs  we  should  not 
spend  this  money  for  the  space  program. 
I  believe  we  neied  the  space  program; 
and  that  we  need  it  for  good  and  valid 
reasons. 

Tlie  lady's  second  point  wsks  that  the 
space  program  rwovides  no  panacea  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  unemployed  engineers  of 
this  Nation.  That  also  is  certainly  true, 
but  the  siJace  program  does  provide  jobs 
for  many  scientists,  engineers,  techni- 
cians. aiKl  craftsmen  who  would  be  un- 
employed, and  who  would  add  to  our 
unemplojTnent  rolls  if  this  iHt>gram  were 
suspended.  Taken  in  its  very  worst  con- 
cept, the  .space  program  is  at  least  the 
be.st  work  assistance  program  we  have  in 
tills  Nation.  Evei7  scientist  or  engineer 
who  is  hired  causes  the  employment  of 
approximately  12  other  persons. 

The  third  point  that  the  lady  from 
New  York  makes  is  that  there  may  be 
possible  military  uses  for  the  shuttle. 
I  think  this  is  true  also.  The  military 
does — and  I  think  justifiably — use  every 
type  of  transportation  system  that  has 
ever  been  devised.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
space  shuttle  is  comirieted  and  if  it  Is 
placed  in  operation,  there  will  be  mili- 
tary uses  for  it.  Today  our  mihtary  serv- 
ices launch  all  sorts  of  satellites  into 
orbit,  most  of  them  going  into  high  orbit 
for  observation  smd  reconnaissance. 
There  are  failures  in  these  launches, 
however,  and  these  failures  are  expen- 
sive. If  we  can  lift  these  satellites  into 
low  orbit  with  the  shuttle,  and  then  place 
them  into  liigh  orbit,  tliis  will  be  a  far 
more  reliable  and  much  less  expensive 
inethod  of  laimching. 

Tlie  lady  from  New  York  stated  that 
there  is  no  giHurantee  that  there  will  be 
any  scientific  value  derived  from  this 
project.  I  suppose  this  depends  on  the 


intetpreiatitm  of  the  word  "gaarantee." 
I  think  there  is  every  Ukelibood  that 
there  will  be  great  scientific  value  de- 
rired  from  the  shuttle.  I  think  the  odds 
favor  tins  result — ovcrwhdmincly. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  dmttle  that  has  not 
been  discussed  here  today.  This  is  the 
fact  that  we  need  research  in  the  area 
of  solar  energy.  We  who  hare  been  work- 
ing en  the  Task  Force  on  Enagy  in  the 
Committee  on  Sdaoee  and  Aatronauties 
have  heard  many  expats  who  have  been 
testifying  before  our  task  force  during 
these  recent  months,  and  they  have  con- 
curred day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  on  the  overwhelming  impai-tance 
to  this  Nation  of  developing  solar  energy. 

There  are  two  types  of  solar  energy. 
One  is  terresti-ial,  where  we  spread  the 
heat  collecting  devices  out  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  desei't  beneath  the  sun.  The 
other  type  involves  placing  solar  con- 
verters in  high  orbit. 

This  is  a  coyosal  scheme,  but  it  brings 
with  it  the  possibility  of  providing  almost 
limitless  quantities  of  essentially  free 
and  absolutely  pollution-free  electricity 
directly  to  the  load  centers  of  our  major 
cities.  The  potoitial  benefit  to  our  Na- 
tion so  far  as  the  economy  and  our  in- 
dustry is  c(»icemed,  and  so  far  as  the  en- 
vironment is  concerned,  is  overwhelm- 
ing. 

We  do  not  know  for  sm-e  what  the 
schedule  for  researching  this  area  will 
be.  We  do  not  know  for  sure  what  the 
schedule  for  research  for  the  shuttle  will 
be,  but  we  do  not  dai-e  under  any  circum- 
stances to  delay  either  one.  Tliey  are  far 
too  valuable  and  they  are  inescapably* 
interlinked.  The  whole  satelUte  solar 
energy  program  depends  upon  the 
shuttle. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tiie  amendment  propoi^ed 
by  the  gmtlewoman  from  New  York. 

The  byproducts  of  the  space  program 
appear  to  be  greater  than  thase  in  any 
other  area  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
vel(Hxnent.  When  we  curtail  our  interest 
and  exploi'ations  in  space,  we  will  have 
given  clear  evidence  of  a  decline  in  our 
spirit  and  determination.  Tliis  spirit 
which  we  associate  with  exploration  of 
all  kinds  and  with  the  American  pioneer 
is  indeed  the  motivating  influence  in  oui' 
lives  which  compels  us  to  move  forward 
toward  better  and  fuller  lives. 

The  skylab  and  shuttle  programs 
which  are  next  on  the  program  of  NA^A 
iKdd  forth  promise  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  on  our  planet  earth  and 
helping  to  resolve  threats  to  the  earth 
envu'onment.  The  benefits  to  be  realized 
extend  far  bey(aid  those  which  are  di- 
rectly involved  and  may,  indeed,  help 
produce  improvements  in  education, 
health,  housing,  and  many  other  fields 
of  human  interest  which  can  benefit  all 
mankind.  I  support  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  TEA0UE  at  Calif(»mia.  Mr.  Chau- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  on  his  statement  on  this 
subject.  I,  too,  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  have  the  distinguished  scientific 
background  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
but  for  the  reasons  he  has  so  well  ex- 
pressed, I  repeat — I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment  to 
delete  f imds  for  the  space  shuttle. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
about  oiu:  inability  to  solve  our  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  problems  with 
the  limited  resources  available,  I  believe 
it  is  healthy  for  Congress  to  closely  scru- 
tinize any  appropriation  of  the  magni- 
tude imder  consideration  today.  As  we 
seek  to  redirect  our  spending  priorities  to 
problems  here  at  home,  it  is  imderstand- 
able  that  the  space  program — and  spe- 
cifically the  space  shuttle — are  among 
the  most  heavily  contested  budget  items. 

In  preparation  for  this  vote  on  the 
NASA  appropriations  measure,  I  have 
endeavored  to  weigh  in  my  own  mind  the 
pros  and  cons  on  the  space  shuttle  issue. 
In  sum,  I  have  concluded  that  the  space 
shuttle  is  a  wise  investment.  It  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  promising  and  least 
expensive  methods  for  seeking  answers  to 
many  or  our  most  pressing  domestic 
problems.  My  reasoning  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  statement  entitled  "The 
Space  Shuttle:  A  Good  Investment  for 
Earth,"  which  I  released  to  my  constitu- 
ents last  month.  I  include  the  text  of 
that  statement  in  the  debate  in  hopes 
that  it  will  contribute  to  the  retention  of 
funds  for  NASA's  space  shuttle  program: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
the  last  few  years  about  the  necessity  for  re- 
aligning our  country's  priorities  In  accord- 
ance with  the  most  urgent  and,  in  many 
cases,  neglected  problems  facing  us  now  and 
in  the  future.  Our  metropolitan  centers  are 
expanding  at  a  rate  far  beyond  our  capacity 
to  solve  the  resulting  crises  of  housing,  mass 
transportation,  health  care,  education,  pollu- 
tion, and  unemployment,  to  name  only  a  few. 
For  several  years  I  have  voted  in  the  House  to 
provide  more  funds  for  innovative  programs 
and  research  dealing  with  these  critical  but 
underfinanced  problems.  Through  a  careful 
re-examination  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
and  defense  budget  and  the  impending  ces- 
sation of  our  military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  can  secure  additional  funds  for  do- 
mestic programs  'K'ithout  sacrificing  either 
our  aid  programs  or  our  national  security. 

One  of  the  most  promising  and  least  ex- 
pensive methods  for  finding  answers  to  many 
of  our  modern-day  domestic  questions  is 
NASA's  space  shuttle  program.  The  shuttle, 
the  only  American  manned  space  probe 
planned  for  after  1973,  is  a  reusable  vehicle 
which  will  use  smaller  craft  and  satellites  for 
research  missions.  At  a  substantially  lower 
cost,  the  shuttle  could  provide  us  with  pos- 
sible answers  to  our  anticipated  fuel  crises, 
pollution,   and   farming   problems. 

If  we  are  to  satisfy  American  and  world 
demand  for  power  in  the  future,  we  must 
find  new  supplies  of  current  energy  sources 
and  new  types  of  energy.  Piirther  space  ex- 
ploration by  the  shuttle  could  enable  sci- 
entists to  harness  the  sun's  energy,  beam  it 
down  to  Earth,  and  offer  an  alternative  to 


solving  our  power  problems  without  pollu- 
ting the  atmosphere.  Just  recently,  NASA 
probes  revealed  two  forms  of  matter  called 
quasars  and  piilsars  which  emit  energy.  These 
could  prove  to  be  useful  In  the  years  ahead 
as  we  develop  this  presently  unknown  source. 

(Continued  development  of  weather  satel- 
lites to  be  launched  by  the  shuttle  will  im- 
prove the  acciu^cy  of  weather  forecasts  with 
resulting  major  economic  benefits  to 
farmers  and  others  whose  products  de- 
pend on  the  weather.  Our  current  program 
has  given  meteorologists  the  ability  to 
accurately  predict  weather  for  48-hour  spans. 
Through  sophisticated  information,  scien- 
tists should  soon  be  able  to  forecast  the 
weather  over  two-week  periods.  The  shuttle 
will  also  provide  us  with  a  means  to  take  a 
quick  look  at  natural  disasters.  From  this 
space  vantage  point,  trained  personnel  can 
assess  the  damage  and  provide  help  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Satellites  are  being  developed  which  will 
allow  us  to  monitor  our  natural  resources — 
water,  minerals,  and  food-stuffs.  Through  the 
launch  of  these  satellites  from  the  shuttle, 
we  can  keep  track  of  snow  coverage  and  run- 
off; make  vegetation  surveys  to  measure  crop 
quantity,  quality,  and  distribution;  and  de- 
termine the  amount  and  value  of  ocean  re- 
sources. An  integrated  satellite-shuttle  re- 
.search  program  will  enable  scientists  and 
technicians  to  obtain  up-to-date  Information 
on  tiow  land  is  being  used  today  and  how 
future  development  can  best  be  accom- 
plished. It  Is  conceivable  that  with  the  rou- 
tine access  to  space  that  the  shuttle  will 
provide,  a  global  environmental  monitoring 
system  could  be  developed  to  preserve  our 
resources  here  on  Earth. 

Technologically  superior  to  present  space- 
craft, the  shuttle  is  far  less  expensive  over  the 
long  run  than  previous  programs.  The  ability 
to  use  space  booster  vehicles  more  than  once 
will  cut  down  considerably  the  cost  of  each 
individual  flight.  Less  time  and  fewer  person- 
nel will  be  needed  to  carry  out  a  launch  and 
mission  from  beginning  to  end.  For  the  first 
time,  it  will  be  possible  to  go  Into  space 
quickly — on  a  moment's  notice  if  necessary. 

In  addition,  the  size  and  weight  capacity 
of  the  orbiter  will  free  designers  from  con- 
straints which  made  design  more  difficult 
and  costly.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  use 
relatively  inexpensive  standard  laboratory 
equipment  in  place  of  specially-constructed, 
highly  miniaturized  equipment  which  is  ex- 
pensive to  develop  and  test. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  American  space 
program  is  about  1<2^  of  each  tax  dollar. 
Without  reducing  the  space  science,  applica- 
tions, aeronautics,  and  technology  programs, 
the  shuttle  can  be  developed  during  the  next 
six  years  with  no  increase  of  the  present 
annual  NASA  budget  of  under  $3.2  billion. 
Development  costs  of  the  shuttle  program, 
including  research,  development  and  test- 
ing as  well  as  evaluation  expenses  of  two 
flight  test  orbiters  and  two  boosters  are  esti- 
mated at  $5.5  billion  during  the  next  six 
years.  Additional  expenditures  wiU  only  be 
incurred  through  consiruction  of  initial 
operating  facilities  ($300  million  each)  and 
boosters  ($60  mUlion  each.) 

The  tremendous  advances  in  communica- 
tions, laud  management,  weather  forecast- 
ing, and  medicine  as  a  result  of  our  present 
space  program  are  evidence  of  the  promise 
which  lies  ahead.  Through  communications 
satellites,  it  is  possible  that  education  can 
be  provided  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth.  Power  to  operate 
the  world's  life-support  systems,  food  to  feed 
the  hungry,  and  sufficient  resources  to  as- 
sure a  h^py,  ecologically  sound  future  are 
but  a  few  of  the  benefits  available  if  we  con- 
tinue our  quest  for  knowledge  beyond  our 
own  small  planet.  To  my  mind,  it  is  well 
worth  the  investment,  and,  in  fact,  this  pro- 


gram is  a  necessity  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  an  expanding  population. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  who  im- 
mediately preceded  me  in  the  well,  Mr. 
McCORMACK,  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  first  preface  my  statement 
by  saying  I  disagree  with  him.  I  am  od- 
posed  to  the  additional  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  the  space  shuttle.  I  wa.3 
struck  by  his  argument  that  this  was  the 
best  kind  of  work  project.  If  we  accepted 
that  kind  of  argument,  should  we  not 
have  accepted  that  argument  with  the 
SST?  Maybe  the  gentleman  was  for  the 
SST.  I  opposed  the  SST.  I  know  that 
argument  was  made,  that  engineers 
needed  jobs,  but  I  thought  the  SST  was 
bad  for  the  country  and  I  opposed  the 
SST.  The  gentleman  is  evidently  sup- 
porting this  because  he  perhaps  sup- 
ported the  SST  for  the  same  reason — 
jobs. 

But  is  the  space  shuttle  improvuig  liv- 
ing conditions  here  on  earth?  Why  not 
build  housing  for  the  poor  and  middle 
income  people  of  this  country  instead? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  repeat 
what  I  said — I  said  that  under  the  worst 
and  the  poorest  interpretation  it  is  still 
the  best- work  project  program  m  this 
counti*y 

I  think  all  the  other  arguments  I  said 
gave  top  priority  to  the  argument  for 
supporting  this  sliuttle.  But  even  if  we 
abandon  all  of  them,  I  still  think  it  is  the 
best  kind  of  work  program. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Dote  not  the  gentleman 
think  we  could  find  jobs  for  people  in 
building  schools  and  housing  and  mass 
transit  and  all  of  the  things  that  people 
need  right  here  on  eaith  before  we  enter 
into  the  space  shuttle  age? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  we  can  and 
should  provide  for  the  needs  before  us 
today,  but  unless  we  have  tlie  foresight 
and  the  courage  to  plan  for  the  futme. 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  vei-y 
near  future  without  the  energy  to  do  the 
things  that  we  must  do  including  pro- 
tecting the  environment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  served  on  the  science  and 
astronautics  committee  in  my  first  term 
and  I  remember  the  testimony  comiiig 
before  the  committee  when  I  was  there 
which  was  the  following  effect — ^we  were 
then  paying  five  times  the  cost  of  im- 
manned  space  for  a  manned  space  pro- 
gram which  would  not  benefit  the  coun- 
try substantially  over  and  above  the  im- 
manned  space  airci'aft,  but  would  for 
psychological  reasons  provide  the  coun- 
try with  a  lift.  That  is  substantially  what 
they  said  when  they  came  before  the 
committee  on  which  I  then  served.  To- 
day I  wonder,  when  we  tliink  of  all  of  our 
needs  and  know  that  we  have  spent  five 
times  what  it  would  have  cost  to  obtain 
the  same  scientific  knowledge  through 
tmmanned  space  travel — does  the  gen- 
tleman think  it  was  worth  that  expendi- 
ture for  the  psychological  lift? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wiU  only  state 
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that  under  no  conditions  would  I  concede 
that  unmanned  space  projects  can  give 
us  as  much  scioitific  knowledge  as 
manned  spmce  exploration. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
a  question  about  the  remarks  the  gentle- 
man made  in  the  well. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  xmmanned  space 
shuttle  only  goes  up  about  200  miles? 
What  you  are  talking  about  in  terms  of 
space  generation  of  power  would  require 
our  going  to  at  least  25,000  mile^  into 
space? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentlewoman 
is  essentially  correct.  The  shuttle  is  a 
low  orbit  vehicle.  In  addition,  for  syn- 
chroiM>us  orbiting  you  need  a  secondary 
propulsion  system,  perhaps  an  IM  pulse 
engine. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  if  you  were  In  the  process 
of  creating  jobs,  many  more  jobs  can  be 
created  with  a  given  amount  of  money  in 
almost  anything  other  than  space,  even 
defense.  A  billion  dollars  spent  in  hous- 
ing or  a  billion  dollars  spent  in  education 
or  a  bilhon  dollars  spent  in  almost  any 
other  field  creates  a  lot  more  Jobs  than 
if  you  spend  a  billion  dollars  in  space. 

The  question  of  creating  many  addi- 
tional jol»  is  another  area  of  misinfor- 
mation perpetrated  by  NASA's  massive 
public  relations  campaign.  The  question 
of  more  Jobs  to  be  created  by  the  space 
shuttle  is  a  falacious  argument.  As  we  all 
know  some  300.000  people  are  currently 
idled  within  the  aerospace  industry.  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  shuttle  program  will  not 
bring  these  individuals  back  to  employ- 
ment. Only  a  very  small  percentage  will 
be  employed — 50,000  during  the  peak 
years  and  some  10,000  to  20,000  on  the 
average — according     to     NASA's     own 

figlUTS. 

With  all  the  talk  of  savings  and  econ- 
omy that  we  have  heard  from  NASA 
with  regard  to  the  shuttle  program,  the 
fact  remains  that  dollars  spent  on  the 
shuttle  will  not  create  significantly  more 
jobs.  Money  spent  in  virtually  any  other 
sector  of  the  economy  gives  many  more 
people  gainful  employment.  The  follow- 
ing figures  illustrate  this  point: 

Jobs  SI, 000, 000, 000  could  buy 
Industry,  sector,  and  number  of  jobs  created 

NASA  space  shuttle •10,000 

Defense  (civilian  beyoiMl  DOD) >  35,  000 

Education : 

Teachers '100,000 

Teacher     Corps     (Includes     train- 
ing)     3111,000 

School   construction M9, 887 

Health : 

Nurses  (Including  training) '^TT. 000 

Hospital  construction *  56,894 

Housing: 

Public  housing <  75, 880 

Single  unit— prtvat*— <  66, 466 

Pollution  ooDtnA: 
Sewer  construction *  76, 687 


Other  areas: 

Accelerated  public  works •  87, 600 

Public  sarrlee  Jobs <ia9,000 

Job  Corp«  (Ineludlnc  tnUiiJi() •  151. 000 

ONP  growth— adjusted 80,000 

ONP  growth— unadJustMl 60,000 

♦Based  on  shuttle  cost,  at  f 5.000,000,000 
creating  50,000  jobs. 
» Statistics  from  Comptroller's  Ofllce,  DOD. 
» Office  of  Education. 
»  Teacher  Corps. 

•  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
"'Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  HEW. 

•  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
'■PuWlc    sen'lce    Jobs — Current    perform- 
ance. 

» Job  Corps  Office,  Department  of  Labor. 

As  everywie  in  the  House  is  aware, 
attempts  to  elicit  a  full  and  impartial 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  NASA's  space 
shuttle  have  failed.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  additional  efforts  to 
this  end  will  also  fail.  Tho-efore.  I  do 
not  wish  to  protract  our  debate  in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  sway  ofdnion.  There  is 
no  question  that  NASA  will  be  given  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  for 
their  program  today. 

Thei-e  is  little  need  to  go  into  an  e.\- 
tended  explanation  of  my  strong  and 
serious  reservations  concerning  the 
space  shuttle.  The  pages  of  the  Record 
tell  the  story,  both  in  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  Senate.  Congress  has  its  mind 
made  up:  the  shuttle  survives  another 
year.  Taxpayers  will  spend  another  $200 
million  for  development  of  a  space 
shuttle  that  wlU  eventually  cost  billions 
and  billions  of  d<41ars  that  this  Nation 
can  ill  afford. 

Over  the  past  few  months  we  have 
asked  for  facts  and  an  honest,  straight- 
forward accounting  of  NASA's  plans  for 
space.  Thus  far,  all  that  NASA  has  pre- 
sented is  an  artful  and  voluminous  ar- 
ray of  vague  promises.  In  a  zealous  ef- 
fort to  sell  the  shuttle,  NASA  has  been 
guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  deceptive 
and  irresponsible  claims  attesting  to 
"savings"  through  this  program.  With 
a  kind  of  bureaucratic.  Orwellian  news- 
peak,  spend  and  spend  and  spend  has 
been  magically  transformed  into  a 
saving. 

Moreover,  the  military  aspects  of  the 
shuttle  program  have  not  been  disclosed 
to  the  Congress  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  military  use  will  be  significant.  In 
fact,  NASA's  entire  rationale  for  econ- 
omy claims  hinge  on  a  vastly  increased 
space  program — for  the  military,  scien- 
tific and  other  imdefined  uses — that  has 
not  been  reviewed  or  given  approval  by 
Congress. 

As  a  result,  NASA  has  succeeded  in 
selling  a  program  based  on  a  glib  and 
glittering  public  relations  campaign. 
Every  independent  and  impartial  indi- 
vidual or  expert  body  of  scientists  who 
has  examined  the  space  shuttle  con- 
cludes that  this  program  would  not  be 
cost-effective  or  useful  from  a  scientific 
criterion. 

As  I  have  said  l>efore,  questions  raised 
concerning  the  shuttle  deseiTe  answei-s: 

What  is  the  Nation's  space  program 
to  be? 

Do  we  need  a  manned  presence  in 
space? 


Precisely  how  wlU  ibe  space  shuttle 
contribute  to  our  program? 

If  the  answers  to  these  questions 
justify  a  sfauttte  program,  thai  a  whole 
uray  of  specific  questicms  that  focus 
on  the  shuttle  itself  require  attention 
and  answers. 

Then,  Congress  can  act  to  make  a 
credible  decision. 

These  issues  ai*e  fundamental  to  every 
decision  before  the  d^kwration  of  this 
body.  We  do  not  have  these  answers. 
Until  we  do,  we  cannot  in  clear  con- 
science ctwunit  the  taxpayer  to  spend 
untold  billions  of  doUars. 

We  may  lose  this  battle  today;  we  have 
lost  before,  but  this  wsir  against  waste 
and  bnreacratic  deception  is  not  over. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  caiairman,  I  have  one 
further  comment  to  make  to  the  fiscal 
conservatives  in  the  House.  When  I 
served  on  the  Scieaice  and  Astronautics 
Committee  the  figure  that  was  used  as 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
was  to  $5.15  billion,  it  was  not  $20  billion 
but  was  a  projected  $40  billim.  When  we 
S4)f>ropriate  the  $200  million  in  this  bill, 
you  must  know  that  next  year  you  are 
going  to  be  told  that  you  cannot  go  back. 
You  have  got  to  spend  the  balance.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  important  that  if  you  are 
interested  in  preventing  the  ultimate  ex- 
penditure of  $40  billion  on  this  r>artic- 
ular  project  that  yon  vote  down  the  ini- 
tial $200  million. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  his  committee  for  the  bill 
they  have  presented  including  funds  for 
the  vital  space  shuttle  which  will  fur- 
ther our  development  of  space  technol- 
ogy for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  ultimate  goals 
of  our  space  program  is  a  new  source  of 
energy  from  the  sun.  and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  space  shuttle  is  a  relatively  low- 
(MTbiting  craft  which  cannot  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  I  would  point  out  to  the  op- 
POTients  of  our  space  program  that  you 
must  walk  before  you  can  rim,  and  the 
space  shuttle  is  the  first  step.  I  am  con- 
fident that  given  enough  money  we  could 
skip  the  first  step  and  reach  out  for  an 
energy  retrieval  unit  immediately,  but 
this  is  not  the  intelligent,  logical,  and 
economical  way  to  reach  our  ultimate 
goal. 

All  that  has  gone  before  in  our  space 
exploration  program  has  been  prolog  to 
the  space  shuttle  we  now  seek,  and  I  am 
confident  the  benefits  that  will  fiow  from 
this  space  shuttle  will  far  exceed  tlie  pre- 
diction of  benefits  that  have  been  made 
by  other  Members  on  the  floor  here  to- 
day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment  so  we  may  siurge  forward 
with  a  space  iMTOgram  second  to  n<»ie  that 
will  benefit  rich  and  poor  alike  and  make 
a  better  life  for  all.  I  again  commend  the 
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committee  for  its  vision  and  foresight  in 
f  imdlng  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  sulx:ommittee  and 
the  entire  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  shown  by  the  expression  of  support 
on  the  authorization  that  it  beUeves  the 
space  shuttle  will  be  the  keystone  to  a 
well  balanced  and  forward-looking  space 
program.  With  the  space  shuttle  we  think 
we  will  be  able  to  do  more  in  space,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  it  better,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  do  it  at  less  cost;  and  I  am 
speaking  of  down-to-earth  appUcations, 
in  monitoring  our  weather,  in  communi- 
cations, in  surveying  and  managing  the 
earth's  limited  resources,  and  in  moni- 
"koring  our  environment  to  detect  and 
police  sources  of  pollution. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  support  the  shut- 
tle program  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place  here  a  few 
moments  ago.  My  colleagues  who  oppose 
the  shuttle  contend  that  those  who  would 
advance  our  Nation's  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  are  somehow  "short- 
changing" child  care,  housing,  health 
care,  and  other  national  needs.  The  im- 
plication is  that  huge  sums  are  being 
spent  on  space  to  the  detriment  of  urgent 
societal  and  environmental  programs. 
Solutions  for  these  programs  will  be  ex- 
pensive, and  because  ''onds  are  not  un- 
limited, rational  priorities  must  be  as- 
signed to  expenditures. 

But  to  imply  that  money  spent  on  the 
space  program  and  technological  progress 
should  be  diverted  in  oider  to  achieve 
these  solutions  Just  doe.  not  ring  true. 
The  space  budget  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  Federal  budget,  less  than  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  1973  budget. 

Federal  spending  for  human  re- 
sources— education,  health,  income  se- 
curity, and  so  on — amounts  to  almost 
half  the  Federal  budget — 45  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

If  the  entire  space  program  was  elimi- 
nated this  year  and  the  funds  somehow 
ti-ansferred  to  those  programs,  it  would 
increase  them  by  less  than  3  percent. 
And  if,  as  proposed,  the  funding  for  the 
shuttle  for  this  year  were  eliminated  and 
again  somehow  automatically  applied  to 
those  programs,  they  would  be  increased 
by  almost  two-tenths  of  1  percent. 

And  at  what  cost  to  the  Nation?  Critics 
of  the  shuttle  overlook  the  impetus  the 
space  program  has  had  and  will  continue 
to  provide  in  advancing  our  national 
capabilities  literally  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  advanced  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Increasingly,  to  meet  the  pressing  so- 
cial problems  of  our  time  requires  above 
all  a  sound  economy  to  generate  the  tax 
revenues  required  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. To  do  this,  we  must  increase  our 
productivity  in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive world,  year  after  year,  and  decade 
after  decade.  The  only  way  to  do  this 
consistently  is  through  new  technology — 
and  no  one  can  dispute  this. 

We  must  not  run  now  from  our  press- 
ing social  problems,  and  this  bill  does 
not  turn  away  from  our  pressing  social 


problems.  But  in  our  zeal  to  solve  them 
today,  we  must  not  weaken  our  techno- 
logical leadership.  We  must  not  in  the 
Icmg  run  weaken  our  national  strength, 
social  and  economic. 

The  space  program  is  but  one  of  our 
high  technology  programs,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  promising 
programs  for  the  future.  We  should  con- 
stantly examine  and  reexamine  our 
national  priorities. 

We  are  doing  it  in  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  that  come  to  the  fioor,  but 
when  we  appreciate  how  much  we  get  as 
a  return  from  our  limited  investment  in 
space,  I  believe  we  will  conclude  that 
space  well  justifies  its  present  position 
in  any  objective  ranking  of  tliose  jiriori- 
ties. 

I  ask  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  consider  the  vote  taken  on  the  au- 
thorization bill.  We  plowed  this  ground 
before.  The  Congress  has  previously  ex- 
pressed its  judgment  of  what  we  want  to 
do  in  the  space  shuttle  program. 

The  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
the  very  fine  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  was  defeated  103  to  11  on  this  floor, 
and  the  same  amendment  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  61  to  21. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERIilNG.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  in  general  with  the  statement  the 
gentleman  has  made.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question,  and  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague)  in  the  debate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

If  cne-quarter  of  this  space  shuttle  is 
for  militery  uses,  should  not  the  military 
share  pro  rata  a  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation, not  just  the  element  of  operat- 
ing expenses,  but  the  actual  development 
cost? 

Should  not  that  portion  be  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  instead  of  here? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  has  In- 
dicated that  the  military  share  of  the 
shuttle  could  be  one-quarter.  There  was 
no  evidence  before  our  committee  that 
indicated  this  was  so — but  it  might  be 
so.  I  think  there  may  be  some  military 
application  for  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gi-am  just  as  there  could  be  for  many 
new  technological  products.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  deny  it.  How  much 
or  what  percentage  could  be  considered 
military  has  not  been  developed.  Those 
who  appeared  before  our  subcommittee 
from  the  military  gave  us  the  indication 
it  was  very  litle.  We  will  look  into  this 
matter  next  year. 

Mr.  BEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin  and  New 
York. 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard  the  call 
of  those  who  Insist  that  we  must  cut 


spending  on  nonessential  programs  and, 
in  so  doing,  increase  the  flow  of  money 
into  those  programs  designed  to  enhance 
the  quahty  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  advocated 
and  continues  to  advocate  this  position, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  soundly  defeat  the 
amendment  designed  to  eliminate  appro- 
priations for  the  space  shuttle  program. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rees- 
tablishing and  reordering  of  priorities 
does  not  mean,  nor  should  it  be  construed 
to  mean,  the  complete  elimination  of 
worthwhile  programs  in  exchange  for 
those  thought  to  be  more  valuable. 

Rather  it  means  keeping  our  Nation's 
needs  in  perspective. 

Aside  from  the  direct  benefits  of  space 
exploration,  space  technology  has  been 
responsible  for  numerous  developments 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  mass  transit, 
nutrition,  communications,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Yet,  tills  list  is  only  a  small  indication 
of  the  potential  benefits  to  all  mankind 
which  will  result  from  the  continuation 
of  the  space  shuttle  program. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
and  perhaps,  to  the  citizens  of  the  world, 
if  our  efforts  to  harness  and  develop  the 
assets  of  space  exploration  were  to  come 
to  a  sudden  halt. 

The  space  shuttle  program  is  abso- 
lutely vital  if  we  are  to  continue  at  a 
pace  consistent  with  our  talents  and  if  we 
are  to  reaUze  tlie  full  value  of  our  pre- 
vious sacrifices. 

I  ask  you.  therefore,  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if. 
based  upon  the  hearings  before  his  com- 
mittee, these  are  to  be  test  vehicles,  not 
even  operational? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  page  is  the  gen- 
tleman referring  to? 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  929  I  read  the 
following: 

Mr.  Jonas.  The  $6.5  bilUon  cost  includes 
aU  costs  related  to  the  development  of  the 
Shuttle,  but  no  operational  cost;  is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Fletcher.  It  includes  all  research  and 
development  costs.  It  does  not  include,  of 
course,  operations  costs;  it  also  does  not 
Include  facilities. 

Mr.  Jonas.  How  about  hardware? 

Dr.  Fletcheb.  It  wUl  pay  for  the  procure- 
ment of  two  vehicles,  but  If  we  need  more 
vehicles  downstream 

Mr.  Jonas.  Two  vehicles  complete? 

Dr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
Mr.  Jonas  raised  a  question  about  the 
$5.5  billion  cost  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle.  It  does  not  include 
operational  costs. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  contends  that 
this  program  is  going  to  cost  only  $5.5 
billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Dr.  Fleteher  also  says : 

These  vehicles  wUl  be  used  In  connection 
with  the  research  and  development  program, 
as  test  articles.  It  has  not  been  decided 
whether  they  will  be  used  operationally  or 
not. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  true  in  all  re- 
search and  development  programs. 
Oftentimes  test  vehicles  are  not  used 
as  operational  vehicles.  This  has  been 
true  in  most  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  some  of  our  great  advances  in 
aircraft.  So  what  Dr.  Fletcher  says  is 
true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  was  also  estab- 
lished in  the  committee  that  launching 
facilities  for  the  shuttle  may  cost  an 
additional  $300  million  to  $400  million 
and  that  a  second  launch  site  for  the 
shuttle  is  suggested  for  later  develop- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $400  million  to  $600 
million. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram is  going  to  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  facilities.  The  $300  million  Dr. 
Fletcher  refers  to  will  be  for  new  facil- 
ities for  the  space  shuttle  program.  Dr. 
Fletcher,  I  presume,  is  giving  honest  an- 
swers to  the  questions  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  all  we  are  seeing  here 
is  ihe  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and  the  bare 
tip  of  it.  If  this  foot  is  planted  in  the 
door  here  today,  that  door  swings  wide 
open  soon,  we  will  really  be  trapped. 

I  do  not  often  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug). 
We  are  usually  as  far  apart  as  the  dis- 
tant poles,  but  in  this  case  I  agree  with 
her  100  percent  and  I  support  her  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
understands  there  is  a  difference  between 
development  and  operational  cost.  When 
one  develops  a  new  automobile  one  can 
buy  it  for  $3,000  or  $4,000,  and  then  oper- 
ate it  for  10,000  or  15,000  miles.  We  do 
not  count  tlie  operational  cost  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  nf  the  automobile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  who  can- 
not stand  any  more  of  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness until  we  come  somewhere  near  to 
balancing  the  books  on  expenditures.  It 
is  just  that  simple  with  me. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  just  saying  that  we 
cannot  confuse  operational  cost  with 
development  cost.  Nobody  ever  contended 
that  operational  cost  ad  infinitum  would 
be  included  in  the  construction  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  end  result  is  that 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  will  be 
spent  upon  this  project.  It  is  money  we 
do  not  have,  money  we  will  have  to  bor- 
row and  pay  interest  on. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  placed 
before  you  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York.  I  think  the  statement  she  made 
was  clear,  concise,  and  extraordinarily 
articulate.  On  that  basis  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  be  repetitious. 

I  would  only  suggest  the  following: 
There  are  problems  in  domestic  America 
that  desperately  need  our  full  and  vital 
attention  at  this  moment.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  financing  of  such  pro- 
grams as  the  space  shuttle  is  a  form  of 
escapism:  I  would  label  it  celestial  escap- 
ism. 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  do  not 
need  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  learn 
how  to  maneuver  in  space  when  we  des- 
perately need  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
learning  how  to  walk  down  here  on  the 
groimd  as  human  beings. 

So  I  urge  members  of  the  committee 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Abzttg)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  Page 
32.  after  Hne  18.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  406.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  salary  of  any  oiB- 
cer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who 
refuses,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  constitu- 
tional privilege  and  within  that  scope  ab- 
solutely protected  by  a  right  which  he  en- 
Joys  under  the  Constitution,  to  testify  on 
any  matter  before  any  Joint  committee,  com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  or 
of  either  House  of  Congress.". 

Page  32.  line  19.  strike  out  "406."  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "407." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  the  amendment  is  very 
simple. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill  I  offered  a  similar  amendment 
which  I  reminded  my  colleagues  was  for 
the  pui-pose  of  assuring  that  all  persons 
who  are  in  Government  service  tmder 
the  purview  and  provisions  of  the  par- 
ticular appropriation  bill  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress  for  the  pur- 
poses of  giving  testimony  on  matters  of 
policy. 

I  pointed  out  then  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  that  for  years  we  have  been 
losing  the  privilege  to  get  before  us  wit- 
nesses who  would  be  able  to  assist  us  sig- 
nificantly in  understanding  the  policies 
of  this  Government.  We  confirm  osten- 
sibly the  major  policymaking  officers' in 
Government,  all  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
and  Secretaries.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  decisionmaking  process  has  been 
moving  very  rapidly  from  the  offices  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  various  depart- 
ments to  the  sundi-y  and  assorted  sec- 
retaries within  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

If  one  would  view  the  officers  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  one 
would  find  there  has  come  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  not  subject 
to  confirmation  who  do  in  fact  lay  down 
policies,  where  the  Secretaries,  the  Cab- 
inet officers,  and  the  subordinates  in  the 
various  Government  departments  have 
virtually  ceased  to  be  the  policymaldng 
officers  inside  the  executive  branch  at  all 
and  are  simply  water  carriers  and  car- 
riers out  of  the  policies  set  forth  by 
these  faceless,  imconfirmed  bureaucrats 
inside  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  result  of  this,  apart  from  a  change 
of  the  most  striking  sort  inside  the  Exec- 
utive in  terms  of  the  policymaking  oper- 


ation is  that  the  Congress  is  to  an  in- 
creasing degree  being  excluded  from  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  result  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  in  most  instances  for 
congressional  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, such  as  that  which  has  been 
handling  the  biU  before  us  on  the  floor 
to  procure  testimony  and  to  receive  ad- 
vice and  consent  and  to  get  the  assistance 
to  imderstand  what  the  long-range  poli- 
cies are. 

Now,  let  us  take  one  example  that  I 
think  is  very  noteworthy.  Recently  the 
President  visited  China.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Kissinger  and  by  Mr. 
Rogers. 

When  the  President  visited  Mao  Tse- 
timg  for  foreign  policy  discussion,  he  was 
accompanied  not  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Sec-  ^ 
r^ai-y  of  State,  but  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  for  ' 
some  reason  I  catmot  imderstand.  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  the  President  allowed  to 
be  excluded  from  that  meeting  our  Sec- 
retary of  State.  However,  Mr.  Kissinger 
does  not  testify  before  committees  of 
Congress,  but  Mr.  Rogers  dcjes. 

The  result  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
policymaking  input  that  might  be  avail- 
able to  all  of  us  in  Congress  is  foreclosed 
to  us. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  if  I  were  to  plead 
the  fifth  amendment,  I  would  be  fired? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  know  what  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  amendment  is  very 
carefully  recast — and  I  will  make  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  available  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington — and  I  am  sure 
he  will  find  that  we  have  very  carefully 
protected  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  -I  think  it  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
Secretary  of  State  during  this  period  of 
the  President's  visit  to  China,  was  meet- 
ing with  some  third-level  functionaries 
inside  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
China. 

Now,  when  congressional  committees 
have  witnesses  up  from  the  departments, 
we  receive  not  the  judgment  of  the  pol- 
icymakers, but,  rather,  simply  the  testi- 
mony of  someone  who,  perhaps,  might  be 
equivalent  to  the  permanent  assistant 
secretary  for  the  particular  department 
and  one  who  has  no  real  policymaking 
function  but  one  who  simply  is  in  charge 
of  the  bookkeeping  operations  and  rou- 
tine day-to-day  operations  and  not  of 
maldng  determinations  and  decisions  on 
the  great  policy  questions  of  the  day. 

The  result  is  that  the  Congress  is  to  a 
very  great  degree  sterilized  in  getting 
witnesses  to  help  us  make  judgments. 
This  in  my  opinion  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree was  responsible  for  our  getting  in- 
volved in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  situation 
in  which  we  foimd  that  we  could  not  ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

I  think  the  only  way  we  will  be  able 
to  head  off  that  kind  of  situation  in  the 
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future  is  to  see  to  it  where  these  questions 
of  this  sort  are  involved  we  are  able  to 
get  witnesses  who  are  at  the  highest  pol- 
icymaking levels  of  Government. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  us  does  not  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  President. 
For  this  reason,  the  amendment  here 
does  not  specifically  provide  for  any  ac- 
tion against  the  President.  It  simply  says 
that  those  who  are  making  the  policy 
decisions  around  him  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  testimony  when  called  upon.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  see  to 
it  that  the  Congress  achieves  its  rightful 
place  in  the  decisioiunaking  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope,  for  that 
reason,  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Ml*.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  this  particu- 
lar bill  is  concerned,  I  am  pleased  to  state 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  witnesses 
to  appear  from  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  with  which  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  voted 
for  his  amendment  when  it  was  offered 
to  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  appropria- 
tions bill  the  other  day. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  hope  we  will  not  have  to  have  a 
teller  vote  on  this  amendment  today. 
That  amendment  was  defeated,  although 
I  voted  for  it,  180  to  132 ;  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  his  point.  He  has 
directed  attention  to  a  problem. 

After  suitable  hearings  are  held,  the 
proper  legislative  committee  should  come 
out  with  some  substantive  legislation  if 
this  is  required. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  express  my  high 
regard  for  him  and  for  the  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee  who  is 
handling  the  bill  before  us.  And  I  ad- 
mire the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  unlike  other  committees, 
has  been  quite  successful  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  Ijefore  it,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  make  any  attempt  here 
to  end  that  success  or  to  put  difficiJties 
in  the  path  of  that  committee,  but  this 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  see  to  it  that  the 
other  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
the  same  ability  and  success  with  their 
witnesses  as  does  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
I  reread  in  depth  the  record  of  the  May 
18  debate  on  the  amendment  in  which 
there  were  doubts  raised  by  the  Mem- 
bers as  to  the  constitutionalty  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DmcEU)  raises  a 
very  important  and  very  serious  prob- 


lem, and  I  would  hope  that  that  problem 
can  be  solved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  gentleman  will  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

The  gentleman  did  not  say  suiything  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  or  in  the  colloquy  with 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BoLAND)  that  would  in- 
dicate that  his  amendment  even  applies 
to  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAin>)  has  stated  that  we  have 
no  difficulty  with  witnesses,  no  one  has 
ever  declined  to  testify  before  our  sub- 
committee. So  I  would  most  respectfully 
suggest  to  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
that  he  let  us  handle  the  affairs  of  our 
own  subcommittee,  and  that  when  we 
have  any  trouble  getting  people  to  tes- 
tify we  will  ask  for  some  help  from  the 
floor. 

I  would  respectfully  request  him  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  It  might  more 
properly  have  applied  on  the  bill  last 
week,  and  he  had  a  teller  vote  on  it  and 
lost  by  180  to  132. 

I  cannot  imderstand  why  this  amend- 
ment is  proposed  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  committee  because,  as  our  chairman 
has  said,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  what- 
soever in  this  field. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
with  very  great  affection  and  respect  for 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  , 
but  I  do  intend  to  offer  this  amendment 
on  each  and  every  appropriation  bill  that 
comes  before  us.  And  I  would  again  re- 
mind my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  that  other  committees 
do  not  have  the  same  success  that  our 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions have  in  terms  of  securing  the  cooip- 
eration  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  here 
offered  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
on  the  previous  appropriation  bill,  but 
with  the  added  language  that  provides 
the  exception,  "except  upon  the  basis  of 
a  constitutional  privilege,  and  within  the 
scope  absolutely  protected  by  a  right 
which  he  enjoys  under  the  Constitution." 

I  feel  that  those  who  voted  on  this 
amendment  the  last  time  did  not  fully 
understand  that  this  amendment  does  fit 
precisely  within  constitutional  confines. 
It  first  of  course  protects  persons  who 


may  assert  a  fifth  amendment  right.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  written  so  that  it  will  not  en- 
trench upon  the  powers  which  the  Pres- 
ident exercises  as  against  the  Congress 
and  in  which  he  may  assert  his  privilege 
of  not  testifying  l)efore  this  t)ody,  just  as 
we  would  protect  our  rights  against 
others. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment has  to  be  offered  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  is  not  in  any  wi.<;e  for  the 
purpose  merely  of  protecting  the  appro- 
priations hearing  process.  But  rather  it 
is  applied  at  the  only  place  where  this 
body  has  the  leverage  to  enforce  its  o\mi 
constitutional  rights. 

The  real  power  that  this  body  exer- 
cises and  the  most  important  clout  it  has 
in  order  to  enforce  its  own  prerogatives 
is  its  control  of  appropriations.  All  this 
amendment  says  is  that  if  a  person  who 
is  required  to  appear  before  us  and  who. 
upon  pretense  of  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  not  to  appear,  tries 
to  hide  under  the  veil  of  such  a  privilege 
and  says,  "I  will  not  testify,"  his  salary 
is  withheld. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  seems  Uke  everyone  in  this 
House  who  is  concerned  with  the  effec- 
tive process  of  Congress,  irrespective  of 
party,  would  agree  to  this  principle. 

I  ask  for  a  "yea"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  a  clarifying  ques- 
tion, if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  I  think  if  the 
Congress  is  ever  going  to  regain  its  right- 
ful place  in  Government,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  such  action.  Other- 
wise the  erosion  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress is  going  to  continue. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman 
intends  the  "except"  clause  here  to  mean 
that  the  person  who  refuses  to  testify 
must  not  only  assert  the  constitutional 
privilege,  but  must  in  fact  be  able  to 
show  that  he  has  that  constitutional 
privilege. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point. 

Presently  when  one  asserts  a  constitu- 
tional privilege  we  seldom,  I  think  I  could 
almost  say  never,  cite  him  for  contempt 
even  if  he  may  not  have  the  constitu- 
tional privilege.  Of  course,  he  tends  to 
urge  it  in  any  case  whether  he  has  it 
or  not. 

But  what  the  except  clause  says  is  that 
two  things  must  occur  to  create  the  ex- 
cation:  He  must  make  his  assertion  of 
immunity  upon  the  basis  of  constitu- 
tional privilege  and  his  immunity  must, 
in  fact,  be  within  that  scope  absolutely 
protected  by  the  right  which  he  enjoys 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. His  clarifying  point  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  taking  the 
initiative  to  press  forvmrd  with  this 
amendmait.  I  hope  that,  whatever  hap- 
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pens  to  it  in  this  particular  bill,  they  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  impelled  me  to 
leave  my  own  occupation  and  become  a 
Member  of  this  House  is  that  I  felt  that, 
as  citizens,  we  needed  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  restore  the  rightful  pltice 
of  the  Congress  in  the  family  of  institu- 
tions created  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

To  me,  it  is  way,  way  past  time  that  we 
started  to  take  action  to  do  just  that. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
vei-y  modest  but  a  very  significant  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  or  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  whoever  may  wish  to  answer 
me — under  this  amendment,  as  proposed, 
if  a  man  says  or  refuses  to  answer  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  entitled  to  refuse 
because  of  executive  privilege,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  test  it  out  in  the  court 
just  as  you  do  now  to  find  out  whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong  and  whether  he  is, 
in  fact,  absolutely  protected  or  whether 
he  is  not,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  feel  that  if  a  man 
refuses  to  testify  on  the  grounds  of  con- 
stitutional privilege  and  he  is  wrongfully 
asserting  that  privilege,  he  may  jeopard- 
ize his  salary.  I  think  that  a  man  under 
those  conditions  will  only  exercise  the 
privilege  when  it  in  fact  exists. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  might  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  if  he  is  wrong  now  he  could 
be  held  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  again 
for  an  answer. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  true,  but  I 
know  of  no  case  where  a  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  has  been  used  in  this 
sense,  though  it  has  been  recommended 
by  a  committee  at  a  time  when  the  House 
had  some  question  about  it.  I  think  as  a 
practical  matter  it  has  not  been  used. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.. SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  read  this 
amendment,  it  appears  to  me  that  none 
of  the  civil  service  rights  which  are  given 
to  approximately  2,300.000  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  are 
protected.  There  is  no  right  of  appeal. 
There  is  no  proceeding  by  which  an  em- 
ployee's case  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  can  be  decided.  If  he  on 
either  good  or  bad  grounds  refuses  to 
testify,  his  pay  stops.  He  cannot  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. All  of  his  protections  under  our  ex- 
isting laws  are  ended.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  reply. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  must  be  read  again  so  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  will  under- 
stand it.  It  states: 

Except  on  the  basis  of  a  constitutional 
privilege  and  wltbln  that  scope  absolutely 
protected  by  a  right  which  he  enjoys  under 
the  Constitution,  to  testify  on  any  matter. 


For  the  benefit  of  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  first  of  all.  It  is  a  personal 
right,  not  a  right  that  the  individual  con- 
cerned asserts  on  behalf  of  some  third 
person.  Second,  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, his  rights  are  fully  protected,  be- 
cause if  he  refuses  to  testify  and  the 
coRunittee  then  says  that  having  failed 
to  cooperate  he  is  not  entitled  to  his 
salary,  then  what  happens  is  that  he  can 
go  to  court.  He  can  sue  for  his  salary, 
damages,  attorney's  fees,  and  so  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  this 
hypothetical  question,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  yield:  Suppose  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government,  pro- 
tected fully  by  Civil  Service  because  of 
tenure,  is  called  before  a  committee  to 
testify,  but  he  refuses  to  testify,  and  his 
refusal  is  not  predicated  on  constitution- 
al grounds,  but  he  still  refuses  to  testify. 
As  I  imderstand  this  amendment,  his  pay 
stops  immediately.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, unless  his  refusal  is  on  constitution- 
al grounds. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  rights 
under  existing  civil  service  legislation 
that  is  now  on  the  statute  books  does  he 
have?  Does  he  have  a  right  of  appeal  to 
protect  his  rights? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  He  has  none? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  he  has  a  right  to 
protect  his  constitutional  rights.  Under 
the  amendment  as  drawn,  as  I  read  it, 
he  has  no  right  to  assert  any  other  right 
to  pay  if  he  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  he  cannot  go  through  the  regular 
process  of  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  see  whether  the  charge 
was  founded  or  unfoimded? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  that 
is  a  simple  question  that  ought  to  be 
answered  categorically  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  answer  my 
friend.  First  of  all,  the  amendment  does 
not  deal  with  questions  like  whether  or 
not  a  person  may  go  into  court,  and  the 
court  might  very  well  view  the  amend- 
ment otherwise  than  I  do.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  earlier  cases. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as 
I  read  it,  the  amendment  does  not  affect 
his  right  to  litigate.  All  those  rights 
remain  intact.  But  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, his  pay  stops,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man is  asking  me  to  predict  what  would 
happen,  I  would  say  that  he  would  not 
collect  any  salary,  because  no  part  of  the 
funds  under  this  bill  shall  be  used  to 
pay  any  salary  to  one  who  refuses  to 
appear. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  say  this,  that 


there  is  no  doubt  actually  that  a  man 
either  does  or  he  does  not  testify  before 
Congress,  and  if  he  has  no  privilege  on 
which  he  stands,  what  is  to  be  litigated? 
What  is  to  be  determined? 

The  man  has  refused  to  testify  before 
Congress  without  a  constitutional  privi- 
lege which  removes  him  from  that  duty. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas:  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  decision  which  that  in- 
dividual makes  ought  to  imdercut  what- 
ever protection  he  has  under  existing 
civil  service  legislation? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  if  a  man  re- 
fuses to  testify  to  that  body  which  must 
determine  the  standards  under  which  he 
acts,  that  body  may  withhold  his  pay. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  by  this  proposed  amendment  the 
gentleman  is  amending  the  civil  service 
legislation.  The  answer  has  to  be  cate- 
gorical. Obviously  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  asserting  a. 
paramount  right  to  Congress.  We  are 
saying  if  they  cooperate,  they  will  get 
paid.  If  not,  they  have  got  to  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  a  constitutional  right,  or  they 
do  not  get  paid.  The  existing  Civil  Serv- 
ice protection  remains,  but  if  they  do  not 
cooperate  on  a  privileged  basis,  they 
simply  would  not  be  paid  under  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  of  com*se.  Congress  has 
the  right  to  pass  this,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is 
wise  to  pass  it  in  this  way  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  undercut  existing  Civil 
Service  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  this  amendment  again  and 
again  as  these  bills  come  forward,  but  I 
point  out  this  does  not  usurp  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  but 
we  say  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  para- 
mount right  to  have  witnesses  and  to 
have  them  answer  and  to  obtain  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  amend-. 
ment  we  defeated  the  other  day  by  a  vote 
of  180  to  132.  At  that  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I,  as  some  may  re- 
call, had  an  interesting  colloquy  on  the 
subject.  As  I  pointed  out,  or  tried  to 
point  out,  at  that  time,  what  this  amend- 
ment really  does,  if  it  does  anything  at 
all,  is  to  get  into  a  very  serious  funda- 
mental constitutional  question  which 
runs  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  as  to  where  and  what  are  the 
limitations  of  the  Executive  and  the  so- 
called  executive  privilege,  and  as  to 
where  and  what  are  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  to  where  we  draw  the  lines 
between. 

We  cannot  really  do  that  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  in  my  judgment.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  really  seri- 
ous about  this  proposition — and  it  is  a 
serious  proposition — it  should  be  tackled 
in  a  serious  way  and  not  in  a  partisan 
way,  because  sometimes  we  have  one 
party  in  control  of  the  executive,  and 
sometimes  another,  and  sometimes  we 
have  one  party  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  sometimes  another.  But  we 
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have  the  same  problem  exactly,  and  it 
has  always  been  with  us. 

Right  now,  if  a  man  comes  in  and 
says,  "I  refuse  to  answer,  because  I  as- 
sert executive  privilege,"  and  if  we  do 
not  think  he  has  the  privilege,  we  can 
cite  him  for  contempt  and  litigate  that. 
We  can  do  that  under  this  amendment. 
It  does  not  change  a  thing  really.  We 
can  do  it  imder  this  amendment,  and  we 
can  do  It  without  the  amendment.  But 
if  we  want  to  address  this  problem  seri- 
ously, the  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  in  a 
bill  or  resolution  which  attempts  to  de- 
fine the  privUege  and  to  say  how  or 
when  it  would  exist,  rather  than  try  to 
.  approach  it  in  this  way. 

In  the  Senate  they  have  attempted  to 
do  that  with  regard  to  the  war  powers 
of  the  President— which  is  another  in- 
teresting question — and  there  is  a  Sen- 
ate bill  which  attempts  to  define  the 
President's  warmaking  powers.  It  does 
not  happen  to  be  a  bill  I  favor,  but  we 
can  take  the  same  approach.  We  can 
have  a  bill  or  a  resolution  in  here  which 
will  address  itself  to  this  very  important 
question,  and  we  can  have  hearings  on 
it,  and  we  can  have  testimony  on  it,  and 
we  can  have  a  vote  on  it.  We  do  not  have 
to  do  it  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Wfth  all  due  respect,  it  is  really  rather 
foolish,  and  I  would  say  almost  verging 
on  electioneering,  to  try  to  do  it  on  a 
series  of  appropriation  measures,  rather 
than  by  getting  down  to  the  very  funda- 
mental constitutional  question,  which 
the  Congress  certainly  has  a  right  to  de- 
bate under  the  proper  circumstances. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  feel  I  should  say  something  about  the 
amendment  being  offered.  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress  for  some  time  and  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  a  number  of  com- 
mittees, and  I  have  never  served  on  a 
committee  which  did  not  find  it  possible 
to  secure  testimony  from  a  witness  of 
the  executive  branch. 

I  am  a  strong  Democi'at,  and  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  so,  but  I  feel  that  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  need 
to  work  together  during  any  and  all  ad- 
ministrations insofar  as  they  reasonably 
can.  I  see  no  use  in  laying  down  the 
gauntlet  and  leaving  the  implication  that 
the  agencies  covered  in  this  bill  have  not 
been  cooperative  with  the  committee  and 
with  the  Congress  as  witnesses  and  in 
giving  information.  That  is  certainly  the 
experience  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  Just  do  not  believe  we  have  a  serious 
problem  on  the  legislation  which  most 
committees  consider  in  getting  testi- 
mony. I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
take  up  this  legislation  in  some  other 
forum — perhaps  after  the  election  of  next 
November — and  work  out  something  if 
that  needs  to  be  done.  At  this  time  it 
.seems  inappropriate,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  not  my  distinguished 
friend  concur  in  the  view  also  that  it  is 
most  inappropriate  to  offer  this  amend- 


ment on  this  particular  bill  when  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  I 
both  have  annoimced  we  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  getting  witnesses  to  tes- 
tify? 

I  do  not  see  the  purpose  in  offering  it 
on  this  bill,  when  we  have  made  that 
announcement.  We  have  never  run  into 
this  problem. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  have  it  on  any  appropriation  bill.  If 
any  agency  or  Department  of  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  cooperate  with  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  the  power  of  the  purse, 
if  we  desire  to  use  it,  and  we  can  cut 
their  budgets  to  ribbons  if  this  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  proper  consideration. 
Government  officials  should  never  refuse 
to  testify  appropriately  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  adoption  of  an 
amendment  such  as  proposed  would  re- 
flect no  credit  on  Congress.  I  would  not 
want  to  admit  to  my  constituents  that 
committees  of  the  Congress  are  not  able 
to  secure  testimony  of  appropriate  wit- 
nesses. It  may  be  just  a  matter  of  pride, 
bi^t  I  do  not  feel  that  the  proposed 
amendment  adds  to  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  Congress.  I  hope  what  I  liave  said 
is  not  too  far  from  the  mark. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  committees  of  the 
House  had  the  ability  to  "cut  the  budgets 
to  riblwns"  there  would  be  no  problem. 
Tliat  is  precisely  why  tho  amendment  is 
appropriate  to  appropriation  language. 

Let  me  assm'e  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee that  there  are  committees  of  the 
Congress  which  do  encounter  refusals  of 
representatives  from  the  executive 
branch — yes,  and  even  from  the  inde- 
pendent agencies — to  give  testimony  to 
the  committees. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
aware  that  for  16  years  I  chaired  the 
Subconmiittee  on  Information.  I  filed 
with  the  House  rather  voluminous  re- 
ports, covering  administrations  from 
Eisenhower  through  Johnson;  and  in 
each  administration  refusals  were  made, 
not  all  based  on  executive  privilege,  be- 
cause obviously  the  independent  regula- 
tory commissions  have  no  executive 
privilege,  whatever  "executive  privilege" 
means,  and  I  have  yet  to  have  a  defini- 
tion of  it. 

At  this  moment  thei-e  are  committees 
of  the  Congress  unable  to  get  witnesses  or 
information.  One  of  them  is  the  Sub- 
committee on  Information  which  I  no 
longer  chair,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I 
know  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CuiTency  has  had  problems  in  get- 
ting information. 

I  recall  that  just  a  little  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  encountei-ed 
serious  problems  in  getting  information 
and  testimony  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunission. 

This  pattern  of  refusal  of  information 
to  the  Congress  is  a  growing  one  and  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  sophisticated  in 
the  methods  of  denying  information  to 
the  Congress. 


In  my  judgment,  we  are  at  a  moment 
of  constitutional  crisis  in  having  a  Con- 
gress capable  of  di-scharging  its  duties  as 
a  responsible  legislative  body.  We  have 
permitted  the  executive  branch  and  the 
independent  agencies  to  grow  tremen- 
dously, and  with  their  gi'owth  they  have 
controlled  ever  more  the  sources  of  in- 
formation we  have  to  look  to  and  uix)n 
which  we  must  rely  in  order  to  discharge 
our  legislative  obligations. 

Now  we  have  been  told  we  should  not 
bring  this  matter  up  now;  after  all,  it 
might  be  taken  as  a  partisan  matter. 
Well,  my  credentials  on  being  a  critic  of 
Democratic  administrations  I  think  make 
it  clear  that  I  fought  this  long  before 
this  administration  took  office.  Withhold- 
ing is  worse,  and  it  will  be  woi-se  under 
the  next  administration,  and  it  will  be 
worse  under  the  succeeding  administra- 
tion unless  the  Congress  gets  the  gump- 
tion at  least  to  insist  upon  congressional 
privilege;  privilege  asserted  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  At  least 
say  to  the  Executive  "You  and  you  alone 
shall  not  judge  the  scope  of  whatever 
privilege  you  a.s.sert.  We  have  a  respon.si- 
bility,  and  we  intend  to  discharge  it  as 
knowledgeable  individuals,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  take  your  refusals." 

The  only  way  we  can  effectively  deal 
with  it  is  in  the  appropriation  bill,  be- 
cause one  of  the  few  things  that  the  Ex- 
ecutives have  not  challenged  over  the 
years  is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  doe-s 
ultimately  control  the  purse  strings,  al- 
though through  the  old  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  new  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  some  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  tliat  we  mean  what 
we  say  when  we  appropriate,  and  I  think 
they  have  voiced  reservations  that  we 
even  know  what  we  are  doing  when  \vc 
appropriate. 

If  there  was  half  the  diligence  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  Congress,  rights 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  that 
Ls  evidenced  here  in  protecting  tlie  rights, 
the  outrageous  claims  of  rights,  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive,  then  the  Congi-ess 
would  not  be  a  body  of  declining  stature 
and  importance  in  our  system  of  pre- 
sumably coequal  government. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  it  from  reading  this  amend- 
ment that  the  amendment  only  goes  to 
the  employees  covered  under  this  bill. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is 
anybody  in  the  House  Chamber  who  has 
spoken  on  behalf  of  this  amendment 
who  can  tell  me  of  a  single  instance 
either  in  this  administration  or  the  last 
administration  or  the  one  before  that — 
of  a  single  instance,  one  instance- 
where  any  employee  covered  under  this 
bill  has  failed  to  testify  on  any  matter 
before  any  joint  committee,  any  com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
do  so.  Before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  the  chair- 
man  of   the   Federal   Communications 
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Commission  and  at  least  two  of  his  col- 
leagues who  were  members  of  that  com- 
mission, leading  to  a  citation  for  con- 
tempt voted  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  voted  late 
in  the  last  Congress  and  too  late  to  be 
called  up  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House; 
but  it  was  a  flat  and  blatant  refusal  to 
give  information  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  given 
one  instance,  one  case,  but  the  gentle- 
man has  also  proven  that  the  Congress 
has  an  adequate  remedy  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  and  this  broad  authority  is  not 
needed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  happy  to  further 
inform  the  gentleman  that  if  he  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  volumes  of  reports 
filed  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information,  in  the  period  from 
1955  to  1970,  the  period  of  my  chair- 
manship, I  can  give  him  literally  dozens 
of  .similar  instances. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  may  be,  but  I  doubt  in 
this  group  that  is  covered  under  this  bill 
that  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGEILL.  I  have  been  informed 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  that  tliey  have  from 
time  to  time  called  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  which  comes  under  this 
particular  bill  to  appear  oefore  them 
and  he  refused  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  never  heard  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  refusing  to 
appear  before  a  committee.  This  is  some- 
thing completely  new.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  give  us  the  in- 
formation on  that.  And  tile  time  and 
place. 

If  that  is  all  we  have,  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  very  few  cases  which  have  been 
shown  and  I  would  suggest  as  my  chair- 
man has  that  we  should  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell>  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J.*cobs:  On 
p.tge  33,  after  line  2,  add: 

"Szc.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
Government-purchased  or  leased  limousines 
cr  luxury  sedans  or  chauffeurs  for  any  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  other  than 
tliose  deQned  in  5  U.S.C.  5312." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
thing  it  seems  to  me  that  we  all  agree 
upon  is  tluit  people  who  are  required 
to  give  up  money  involuntarily,  com- 


monly known  as  taxpayers,  should  not 
have  to  give  up  money  to  buy  luxiuies 
for  public  employees.  The  necessities, 
yes,  but  not  luxuries. 

Now,  in  that  connection  that  young- 
est nephew  of  mine  told  me  last  week- 
end, and  I  quote  him: 

Unk,  I  need  some  bubble  gum. 

Fiu-ther,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember 
when  I  was  In  the  service  about  100  of 
us  had  been  brought  out  of  action  to  be 
rotated  home.  We  were  put  in  a  so-called 
rear  echelon  outfit.  The  facilities  in 
which  we  were  quartered  had  light.  They 
had  a  genei'ator  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
but  one  night  someone  had  done  some- 
tlung  wrong  and  the  company  com- 
mander ordered  that  generator  turned 
off. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  coimted  it 
a  mere  luxury  just  not  to  be  in  any 
danger,  but  I  remember  very  distinctly 
one  of  our  fellow  marines  telling  him 
that  it  was  just  inhiunane  to  take  light 
away  from  people. 

So,  what  is  a  necessity  and  what  is  a 
luxury  I  suppose  is  in  tlie  eye  of  the 
beholder. 

But,  I  would  think  that  most  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  would  pretty  much 
agree  that  a  limousine  is  a  luxury  and 
that  a  sedan  and  a  chauffeur  have  to  be 
put  into  the  luxury  category. 

Therefore,  I  ask  your  support  of  this 
amendment  to  dismiss  the  easy  riders 
on  the  taxpayers  again  from  the  appro- 
priations that  this  bill  represents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  keeping  with  my  past 
ijolicy,  I  yield  back  a  gigantic  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  rise  only  to  inform  the  House  that 
we  considered  tdiis  very  amendment  last 
Thursday  in  connection  with  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Appro- 
priation bill.  You  recall  we  had  general 
debate  on  that  bill  last  Wednesday  and 
Thui-sday.  Wliile  reading  the  bill  many 
amendments  were  offered  and  finally  we 
reached  the  happy  hour  at  6  o'clock  in 
tlie  evening.  Tliis  amendment  was  offered 
at  that  time  and  was  agreed  to. 

It  ought  not  to  carry  on  this  bill  today. 
There  ai-e  many  reasons  why  it  should 
not  have  carried  on  the  other  bill,  but 
it  did. 

Tliere  is  only  one  limousine  and  12 
medium  sedans  in  the  Department  and 
10  otlier  agencies  we  are  talking  about 
here  today.  It  is  my  judgment  that  those 
agency  heads  and  Assistant  Secretaries 
who  come  in  early  in  the  morning  and 
work  late  into  the  night  should  have 
them.  I  have  one  in  mind,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Mr.  Jonas 
has  called  yoiu:  attention  to  Richard  Van 
Dusen,  the  Under  Secretary  who  prob- 
ably will  be  leaving  his  cmrent  position 
in  a  few  months  as  he  has  indicated. 
There  is  no  finer,  more  dedicated  public 
servant  than  Dick  Van  Dusen. 

I  think  he  ought  to  have  some  of  the 
appurtenances  of  his  office.  This  is  a  man 
taken  out  of  private  life  and  given  a 
relatively  small  salary  in  comparison  to 


that  which  he  commanded  before  takhag 
his  present  position.  I  am  sure  he  can 
make  a  six-figm-e  salary  outside  the 
Government.  He  is  a  dedicated  and  in- 
terested public  servant,  and  he  is  vitally 
interested  in  making  a  success  out  of  the 
vei-y  difficult  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  that  people  such  as  these  are 
entitled  to  some  of  the  prerogatives,  and 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  some  of  the 
luxuries,  If  you  can  call  a  mediiun  sedan 
a  luxury. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
good  sense  of  this  Committee  will  pre- 
vail, and  that  perliaps  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs) 
would  withdraw  his  amendment  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Ml'.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  record  should  show — and  this  is  a 
very  important  point — that  in  1914.  when 
the  Congi-ess  passed  31  United  States 
Code  638ta)  it  made  it  a  crime  for  prac- 
tically any  employee  in  t;he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  a  Govenunent-owned  au- 
tomobile to  pick  him  up  at  his  home  and 
bring  him  into  work.  Now  tliis  is  being 
done  rampantly.  Wbere  is  the  law  and 
order  we  have  been  hearing  about  right 
here  in  our  own  Government,  in  River 
City? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Again  I  would  say  tliat 
there  is  only  one  limousine  and  12  medi- 
um-sized sedans  for  the  department  and 
10  agencies  who  are  funded  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jacobs),  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  tliat  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  mider  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15093)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  independent  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  liim  to  report  the 
bUl  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pacs. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    takoi;    and   the 
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Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQTJIBY 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
tills  vote  on  final  passage? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
lyvrere— yeas  367,  nays  10,  not  voting  54, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  169] 


Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dale. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bergland 
Betts 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 

Boland 
Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurllBon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Ca.sey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Collier 


TEAS— 367 

Collins,  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Ciirlin 

Daniel,  Va. 

Danielson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Delliims 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Oiaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 


Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 
.  Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laudrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoIIister 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 


McEwen 

McFaU 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MizeU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Pas.sman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Ashbrook 
Bennett 
Clancy 
Crane 


Pike 

Pimie 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Ballsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

.Sarbanes 

Satteriield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 

NAYS— 10 

Findley 
Gross 
Hall 
Landgrebe 


NOT  VOTING— 54 


Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

UdaU 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Wampler 

ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WllUams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wvman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Riirick 
Skubitz 


Abernethy 

Alexander 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Denholm 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Gallftanakis 

Gallagher 


Goldwater 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Holifleld 

Keating 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

McKay 

Mann 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Miller,  Calif. 

Minshall 

Nichols 

Poace 

Podell 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 


Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Galifiana- 
kis. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Len- 
non. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Pucinskl. 

Mr.  Roucalio  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  McKay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Rot>ertE 

Robisou,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roy 

Rxinnels 

Scheuer 

Schmitz 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Waggonncr 


the  following 


pairs : 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Robisou 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Gtoldwater. 

Mr.  Bevill  vrtth  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Bingham. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  charts, 
tables,  and  other  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  tliis 
time  to  annoimce  to  the  House  that  the 
program  for  this  week  has  been  changed 
from  that  originally  scheduled.  The  rev- 
enue-sharing bill  will  not  be  consideied 
on  tomorrow.  In  place  of  that  we  will 
consider  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill,  and  this  means 
that  we  will  conclude  the  business  of  this 
week  on  tomorrow  afternoon,  hopefully  a 
little  early. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  HOUSE  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
MAY  24,  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  MAY  30. 
1972 

Ml'.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  619)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  1972. 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian. 
Tuesday.  May  30,  1972. 

<Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  wish 
to  inquire  why  the  program  for  tliis  week 
has  been  scrapped,  or  for  all  practical 
purposes,  since  consideration  of  the  fa- 
mous share-the-revenue  bill  has  been 
postponed. 

Mr.  BCXJGS.  The  program  as  an- 
noimced  on  last  week  was  always  tenta- 
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live.  The  change  was  made  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  a  great  many  Members, 
to  be  quite  frank  with  the  gentleman, 
and  we  have  very  substantial  business 
tomorrow  in  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  is  it  expected  that 
this  bill  will  be  brought  up  that  was  sup- 
posed to  come  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
.swer  that  question  at  this  time,  but  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up  the 
bill  just  9S  soon  as  possible,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  have  ample  notice 
of  when  It  is  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  this  recess  being 
taken,  I  suppose  it  will  be  announced 
tomorrow  so  that  we  will  know  when  it 
is  to  come  up. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  call  up  the  revenue 
sharing  bill  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  next  week?  Which 
gives  ample  time  for  us  to  hear  from  all 
the  mayors  and  others  in  our  districts. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  it  is  not  imusual 
for  proponents  of  legislation  to  make 
their  views  known. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  Mas  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13381.  TIME  EXTENSION.  TOBACCO 
QUOTA  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13361  >  to  amend  section  316(c>  of  the 
Agricultural  Amendment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

•  For  conference  repoi-t  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  15, 
1972.) 

Mr.  ABBITT  (dining  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  further  readhig  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENEa.^L    LF.WE 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  ROMNEY 
ON  HUD'S  HOUSING  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAMS  AND  URBAN  RENEW- 
AL PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permissicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  a  series  of  re- 
marks made  over  the  past  few  months 
by  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment George  Romney.  These  re- 
marks, concerning  HUD's  housing  sub- 
sidy programs  and  the  urban  renewal 
program,  have  been  irresponsible  and 
highly  misleading,  and,  taken  together, 
can  only  further  damage  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  want  to  bring  these  statements 
to  tlie  attention  of  the  House  and  clarify 
the  record. 

Over  the  past  year,  Secretary  Romney 
has  taken  every  possible  opportunity  to 
take  credit  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion: 

For  producing  iu  1971  more  than  2 
million  housing  milts  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

For  aclileving  a  record  number  of  sub- 
sidized housing  units  In  1  year — about 
500,000  during  this  fiscal  year — and 

For  producing — these  are  his  words — 
"a  revolution'  in  the  way  housing  is 
IJroduced  through  his  "Operation  Break- 
through" program. 

At  the  same  time,  when  Secretary 
Romney  is  confronted  with  some  of  the 
abu.<:es  that  have  arisen  in  HUD's  hous- 
ing programs — for  example,  the  wide- 
spread abandonment  of  FHA  housing  in 
Detroit,  or  the  virtually  substandard  ex- 
isting homes  approved  by  FHA  under 
the  235  program — he  places  the  blame 
squarely  on  the  past  administration  and 
the  Congress.  The  sul>sidized  housing 
programs,  he  says,  are  defective,  badly 
thought  out.  and  virtually  impossible  to 
jidminister.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gre.'is,  he  says,  which  gave  him  such  ill- 
conceived  programs. 

Most  recently,  he  attacked  the  urban 
renewal  program.  Testifying  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
placed,  again  on  the  Congress,  the  blame 
for  HUD  permitting  54  public  housing 
townhouses — costing  $76,000  each,  in- 
cluding land — to  be  built  on  high-priced 
urban  renewal  land  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  .said: 

Id  Is  a  result  of  policies  that  Congress  has 
laid  down:  now.  if  it  is  wrong,  Congress 
ought  to  change  the  policy. 

I  think  this  is  more  than  just  loose  talk 
by  the  Secretary.  It  is  irresponsible  talk 
which  discredits  the  efforts  of  all  Mem- 
ber.s  of  the  Congres.<!.  Let  me  comment  on 
these  remarks. 

First,  our  Federal  housing  programs 
are  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican 
progranxs.  They  were  passed  by  the  en- 
tire Congress  with  overwhelming  majori- 
ties of  both  parties  supporting  them. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  Mr.  Romney's 
impressive  mass  production  know-how 
that  produced  a  record  nimiber  of  sub- 
sidized housing  units  this  year.  Those 
units  were  produced  because  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  funds  for  them. 


No  subsidy  iH-ograms  have  ever  been  as 
popular  in  the  Congress  as  the  sections 
235  and  236  programs  and  the  turnkey 
public  housing  program.  Since  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  office,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  every  penny  asked  by 
the  administration  for  these  programs, 
and  sometimes  more.  There  are  still 
fimds  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
these  programs  which  the  SMlministra- 
tion  simply  will  not  ask  the  Congress  for. 

We  all  know  that  mass  production 
technique  Is  not  the  key  to  building 
houses.  Tlie  key  is  to  have  the  subsidy 
money  available  for  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  need  the  housing  but  could  not 
otherwise  afford  it.  So  it  strikes  me  as 
misleading  to  hear  the  Secretary  praise 
his  production  record,  and  yet  call  these 
programs  defective,  not  well  thought  out, 
and  impossible  to  administer  efficiently. 

Second,  the  House  is  increasingly 
familiar  with  the  tremendous  number  of 
abuses  uncovered  In  the  section  235 
homeownership  program,  most  of  them 
brought  to  the  Secretary's  attention  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
As  you  know,  the  235  program  was  passed 
in  1968  and  did  not  really  get  imderway 
until  early  1969,  when  this  administra- 
tion took  office.  Virtually  all  of  the  de- 
fective houses  with  the  inflated  apprais- 
als were  approved  by  the  FHA  during  Mr. 
Romney's  administration.  What  kind  of 
departmental  management  would  permit 
a  speculator  to  buy  up  a  block  of  sub- 
standard houses  at  $6,000  each,  give  them 
a  quick  paint  job,  and  sell  them  to  low- 
income  people  at  $14,000  each?  And  have 
it  all  approved  by  the  FHA?  Lawyers  have 
a  phrase  for  that  sort  of  thing— "res 
Ipsa  loqultor,"  the  thing  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

No,  when  something  like  that  happens, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  program,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  FHA  and  Mr.  Romney 
who  administer  the  program.  Mr.  Rom- 
ney admitted  as  much  in  a  recent  speech 
in  Detroit.  He  said  that  he  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  difficult  task  of  providing 
housing  for  the  inner-city  poor,  and  that 
his  Department  had  made  many  mistakes 
in  the  administration  of  these  programs. 

HUD's  deficient  management  record 
has  even  been  docimiented  by  the  De- 
partment's office  of  audit,  which  reviewed 
the  administration  of  the  sections  235 
and  236  programs.  One  quotation  from 
that  r^x)rt  should  be  adequate  to  imder- 
line  HUD's  dismal  administration  of 
these  programs: 

We  believe  thr.t  the  significant  problenio 
encoinitered  In  the  administration  of  rection 
23.5  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  three 
piiniary  factors: 

The  "nttitwde  of  certain  HUD-FHA  person- 
nel (including  tnauHgement.  supervisory  and 
line  staff)  regarding  socio-economic  aspects 
of  tlie  program: 

The  quality  vs.  quantity  of  apprais^als  and 
inspections  both  by  staff  and  fee  appraisers: 
and 

The  lack  of  effective  supervision  and  review 
of  the  work  of  appraisers  and  inspectors  by 
middle  management. 

Yet,  in  the  3  years  Mr.  Romney  has 
served  as  HUD  Secretary,  he  has  not  rec- 
ommended any  basic  changes  In  these 
programs.  Not  a  single  substantive 
change  in  the  basic  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams. If  these  programs  are  defective. 
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3  years  should  be  adequate  time  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  make  changes. 

In  short,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  fault  of  an  administra- 
tion which  wants  to  take  the  credit  for 
production  records  which  the  Congress 
made  possible  through  adequate  fimd- 
ing,  and  blame  the  programs  where  its 
ovm  lax  and  naive  administration  Is  at 
fault. 

Third,  Mr.  Romney's  "revolution"  in 
housing  production  through  "Operation 
Breakthrough."  In  1968  the  Congress — 
again  with  bipartisan  support — passed  a 
research  program  to  look  into  new  meth- 
ods of  producing  housing.  Mr.  Romney 
attached  a  Madison  Avenue  title  to  it — 
"Operation  Breakthrough." 

What  has  "Operation  Breakthrough" 
produced,  up  to  this  point,  after  3  years? 
According  to  a  recent  HUD  publication, 
24  projects  have  been  approved  covering 
5,000  units  in  14  cities.  By  the  end  of 
June,  an  additional  20,000  units  are  ex- 
pected to  be  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  industrialized  housing 
had  been  on  the  market  for  at  least  two 
decades  when  Secretary  Romney  arrived 
at  HUD.  It  is  expanding  for  one  reason 
only — ^the  demand  for  housing  is  grow- 
ing every  year  and  housing  of  all  kinds 
is  needed  for  our  growing  population.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  industrialized  hous- 
ing wotild  have  expanded  just  as  quickly 
if  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  "Operation 
Breakthrough."  In  fact,  as  Senator 
Proxhire  said  recently,  not  a  single  new 
building  technique  has  been  developed 
for  "Operation  Breakthrough"  that  was 
not  already  on  the  market. 

And,  fourth,  it  is  not  enoiigh  for  the 
Secretary  to  say  simply  that  $76,000 
townhouses  result  from  policies  laid  down 
by  the  Congress,  and  that  If  the  Congress 
does  not  like  it,  it  should  change  those 
policies.  Cabinet  heads  are  expected  to 
exercise  some  judgment  in  administering 
programs.  HUD  has  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  acquisition  prices 
of  land  in  the  Shaw  urban  renewal  area 
and  to  suggest  alternative  land  uses  for 
those  townhouse  sites. 

Furthermore,  Congi-ess  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  HUD  Secretary  to  recommend 
changes  in  Federal  policies,  not  simply 
to  lay  the  blame  at  the  Capitol  steps.  Yet 
in  3  years.  Secretary  Romney  has  made 
no  substantive  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  urban  renewal  law.  The 
program  would  simply  be  continued 
throiigh  his  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  important 
point  involved  here.  The  Secretary's  at- 
tack on  our  housing  and  renewal  pro- 
grams is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The  Con- 
gress must  provide  the  fimds  for  these 
programs  if  our  people  are  to  be  decently 
housed  and  our  cities  renewed.  It  took 
many  years  to  get  the  Congress  behind 
these  programs,  which,  at  other  times, 
the  Secretary  has  called  a  national  suc- 
cess. Every  time  this  administration 
calls  existing  programs  "de|pctive,"  with- 
out recommending  any  changes  in  the 
programs,  it  hurts  the  efforts  of  men 
like  WucHT  Paiman  and  Bill  Wdnall, 
and  many  many  others  of  both  parties, 
to  keep  these  programs  going  and  pro- 


vide for  the  needs  of  our  people.  We 
should  demand  a  stop  to  it. 


SIMPLE  FAIRNESS  TO  A  FRIEND 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  tils  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  redeem  our  national 
honor  and  keep  a  pledge  which  we  made 
in  good  faith  28  years  ago  to  our  good 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Mexico.  The  bill 
is  HJl.  15109. 

In  1944,  the  United  States  solemnly 
agreed  by  treaty  to  deliver  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  a  mlnimmn  of  1.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  the 
Colorado  River  which  flows  through  both 
our  countries.  ImpUclt  in  that  agreement 
was  the  natural  assumpticHi  that  water 
so  delivered  would  be  usable  water,  rea- 
sonably free  from  serious  pollution  or 
artlflcally  Induced  contamination. 

For  some  17  years  all  went  well.  Be- 
giiming  in  1961,  however,  in  the  area  of 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  irrigation  project 
in  Arizona,  U.S.  interests  began  drawing 
from  subterranean  strata  extremely 
heavy  concentrations  of  salt.  To  prevent 
the  harmful  mineral  from  endangering 
agricultiu-al  lands  in  our  own  country, 
UB.  authorities  diverted  these  harmful 
brackish  waters  and  conveyed  them  by 
canal  to  the  GUa  River  at  a  point  near  Its 
confluence  with  the  Colorado  a  few  miles 
above  the  Mexican  border.  From  this 
point,  the  saline  Infested  waters  have 
been  flowing  directly  into  the  Morelos 
International  Dam  from  which  Mexico 
receives  its  agreed  quantity  of  water. 

A  large  region  of  our  neighboring 
coimtry — ^notably  including  the  Mexi- 
cali  VaUey,  once  the  richest  and  most 
productive  agricultural  area  in  all  of 
Mexico — is  utterly  dependent  upon  this 
soim;e  for  its  municipal,  industrial,  and 
sigricultural  water  supply. 

As  result  of  this  process  of  pmnplng 
and  divei-sion,  the  saline  content  of  the 
water  upon  which  northwestern  Mexico 
must  rely  abruptly  rose  from  a  natural 
level  of  approximately  900  parts  per  mil- 
lion to  a  new  and  menacing  level  vari- 
ously measuiing  from  about  2,500  to  al- 
most 5,000  parts  per  million. 

This  obviously  was  highly  unaccepta- 
ble for  most  common  purposes,  including 
agriculture.  In  April  of  1968,  our  own  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  published  a 
study  establishing  any  saline  content  In 
the  range  of  2,000  parts  per  million  as 
wholly  unsuitable  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion except  for  a  very  few  salt-resistant 
crops.  And  most  of  those  crops  lu-e  ch- 
matologlcally  unsuited  to  the  affected 
area. 

Clear  and  Indisputable  damage  induced 
by  the  United  States  thus  was  being  in- 
flicted upon  the  people  of  northwestern 
Mexico. 

Our  Mexican  friends  have  repeatedly 
called  this  critical  fact  to  our  attention. 
In  my  opinion,  they  have  been  patient 
far  beyond  our  right  to  expect  patience 
from  even  the  best  of  friends.  In  every 
annual  Interparliamentary  Conference 
since    1963,   Mexican   lawmakers   have 


pleaded  with  U.S.  Congressmm  to  take 
note  of  the  gravity  and  magnitude  of  this 
problem  and  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  the 
truly  grievous  affliction  it  visits  upon  their 
citizens. 

Yet  the  condition  has  continued  large- 
ly unabated  for  more  than  10  years.  Life- 
giving  crops  have  been  destroyed  annu- 
ally by  these  contaminated  waters.  Pov- 
erty has  begun  to  stalk  what  once  was 
a  fertile  valley  of  productivity.  Now  the 
gruestmie  specter  of  Irreversible  ecologi- 
cal damage  begins  to  hang  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  future  of  the  region.  Lands 
repeatedly  contaminated  by  salt  ulti- 
mately turn  to  desert. 

In  recognition  of  the  problem  we  have 
attempted  various  cheap  expedients.  But 
they  are  only  palliatives.  They  have  not 
solved  the  problem.  With  each  succeed- 
ing year,  more  harmful  mineral  pollu- 
tion is  spilled  upon  the  land  of  our  good 
neighbors. 

To  temporize  further  with  this  demon- 
strably injurious  condition  would  gro- 
tesquely miscast  our  Nation  as  a  willfully 
bad  neighbor,  indeed,  as  an  international 
Simon  Legree. 

Already  there  have  been  deep  reper- 
cussions in  our  neighboring  coimtry. 
Farm  and  student  groups  have  engaged 
in  demonstrations  against  their  own 
Government  officials  for  their  failure  to 
achieve  rectification  from  the  United 
States.  The  good  relations  so  carefully 
nurtured  by  a  generation  of  good  deeds 
are  jeopardized  by  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

But,  more  than  that,  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  and  elemental  justice.  Exactly  as 
it  would  be  unfair  in  a  neighborhood  of 
people  for  any  person  knowingly  to  be- 
foul the  vital  water  supply  of  his  neigh- 
bor, just  so  is  it  manifestly  unjust — and 
unjustifiable — for  the  United  States  to 
dispose  of  its  contaminated  water  in 
Mexico. 

There  is  one  clear  and  workable  solu- 
tion. This  is  for  the  United  States  to  di- 
vert these  mineral-poisoned  waters  not 
into  the  Gila  River  and  thus  onto  Mexi- 
can soil  but  rather  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia where  natural  dilution  will  render 
them  harmless.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  do  just  this. 

Such  a  diversionary  canal  can  be  con- 
structed for  an  estimated  $8  million. 
Compared  with  billions  we  have  spent  to 
help  foreign  countries  of  sometimes  ques- 
tionable empathy,  this  is  a  small  amount 
indeed  to  honor  a  commitment  made  in 
good  faith  to  a  friend. 

When  we  consider  that  the  water  pol- 
lution bill  passed  in  both  Houses  of  this 
Congress  commits  us  over  the  next  few 
years  to  expenditures  of  some  $27  bil- 
lion— approximately  $5  billion  an- 
nually— to  clean  up  the  waters  of  our 
own  coimtry,  we  must  conclude  that  $8 
million  is  comparatively  very  little  as  a 
one-time  investment  to  make  good  on 
our  promise  of  28  years'  standing. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  we  can  toy 
with  and  delay.  The  need  is  urgent.  In  a 
few  more  years  the  ecolc^ical  damage  in- 
flicted upon  our  nelght>ors  could  become 
irremediable.  It  should  shame  us  that  we 
have  allowed  the  injuries  to  go  so  long 
unattended.  In  the  name  of  common  de- 
cency, we  owe  it  both  to  our  neighbors 
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and  to  ourselves  to  correct  this  situation 
without  delay. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  earnestly  re- 
questing that  early  hearings  be  granted, 
and  legislative  action  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  that  we  may  redress 
this  legitimate  grievance  and  reestablish 
the  good  faith  of  our  Nation. 


FLORIDA'S  CRIME-FREE  TOWNS 

•  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pride 
In  noting  that  of  the  towns  in  Florida 
which  were  free  of  major  crimes  in  1971, 
four  are  in  Florida's  first  and  finest  dis- 
trict. The  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  reported  10  towns  where 
no  murder,  rape,  robbery,  or  assault 
took  place.  Listed  from  my  district  were 
Chipley  in  Washington  Coimty,  DeFu- 
niak  Springs  in  Walton  Coimty,  Valpa- 
raiso in  Okaloosa  County,  and  Sneads 
in  Jackson  County.  All  but  one  of  the 
10  were  small  towns  in  the  northern  part 
of  Florida.  Congratulations  are  due 
these  fine  commimities  for  showing  the 
way  to  a  happier  crime-free  America. 


UNITED  AIR  LINES  CELEBRATES 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SERVICE 
TO  HAWAn  BY  FLYING  PINE- 
APPLES TO  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  golden  Ha- 
waiian pineapple  which  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  received  today  was  sent 
through  the  courtesy  of  United  Air  Lines 
and  the  Pineapple  Growere  Association 
of  Hawaii  in  celebration  of  United 's  25th 
anniversary  of  its  air  service  between 
Hawaii  and  the  continental  United 
States.  The  pineapples  were  picked  fresh 
from  the  fields  of  Oahu  within  hours  be- 
fore they  were  boxed,  loaded,  and  flown 
on  one  of  United's  luxurious  747  Friend- 
ship aircraft,  nonstop  to  Chicago  and 
then  to  Washington.  These  will  be  the 
freshest  pineapples  many  of  you  will  have 
ever  tasted — thanks  to  the  miracle  of  air 
transportation.  It  actually  took  less  than 
half  a  day  to  transport  Hawaii's  famous 
fruits  from  Honolulu  to  Washington.  It 
would  have  taken  more  than  a  week  to 
bring  them  in  by  surface  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  May  1,  1947, 
that  a  westbound  commercial  aircraft, 
the  DC-6,  flew  from  California  to  Ha- 
waii to  inaugurate  United  Air  Lines'  serv- 
ice to  the  Pacific  islands.  It  was  an  event 
of  considerable  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  air  travel.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
it  brought  the  then  Territory  of  Hawaii 
closer  to  the  continental  United  States, 
culminating  in  its  admission  as  the  50th 
State  of  the  Union  in  1959. 

On  May  1, 1972,  in  ceremonies  marking 
the  25th  anniversary  of  United's  service 
to  Hawaii,  a  747  aircraft  was  christened 
in  Honolulu  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pat  Patter- 


son, president  of  United  for  more  than 
30  years  and  chairman  of  the  board  be- 
fore he  retired  in  1966.  Mr.  Patterson, 
who  was  bom  in  Hawaii,  booked  passage 
at  the  age  of  13  on  a  sugar  schooner 
sailing  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 
The  voyage  lasted  23  days.  Young  Patter- 
son vowed  that  he  would  never  cross  the 
Pacific  by  ship  again.  He  kept  that  prom- 
ise. When  he  returned  to  Honolulu  many 
years  later,  he  was  on  board  United's 
inaugui-al  flight  to  Honolulu  on  that 
westbound  DC-6. 

As  Hawaii's  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress, Mrs.  Mink  and  I  are  grateful  for 
the  significant  contribution  which 
United  Airlines  has  made  toward  the  eco- 
nomic gi-owth  of  the  Aloha  State.  We  are 
happy,  therefore,  to  participate  in 
United's  celebration  of  its  25th  anniver- 
sary by  helping  to  deliver  a  bit  of  Ha- 
waiian aloha  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House.  It  is  our  hope  that  before  long 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  have 
visited  United's  "little  comer  of  the 
world." 

In  the  confident  belief  that  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing a  bit  of  the  experiences,  the  prob- 
lems and  successes  which  United  Air- 
lines has  had  to  face  in  its  quarter 
centmT  of  service  to  Hawaii,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  following  speech  de- 
livered on  May  2,  1972,  in  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
by  United's  president,  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Carlson : 

Speech  of  Edward  K.  Carlson,  President  or 
Untted   Airlines 

Over  the  years,  I've  visited  the  Islands 
many  times,  both  on  business  and  on  vaca- 
tion. This  particular  trip  was  prompted  by 
business  but  the  requirements  have  been  so 
delightful  that  If  anyone  asks  if  I'm  here  on 
business  or  pleasure,  I'll  have  to  say  I  really 
haven't  been  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

Yesterday,  I  saw  old  friends  In  Honolulu 
and  took  part  in  ceremonies  marking  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  United's  service 
to  the  Islands.  As  part  of  that  observance,  a 
747  Friend  Ship  was  christened  in  honor  of 
Pat  Patterson,  president  of  United  for  more 
than  thirty  years  and  chairman  of  the  board 
before  retiring  in  1966. 

Pat  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  town  of  Wai- 
pahu,  just  about  ten  miles  from  the  site  of 
Honolulu's  International  Airport.  At  tlie  age 
of  thirteen,  he  booked  passage  on  a  sugar 
schooner,  the  "Annie  Johnson,"  and  sailed  to 
San  Francisco.  The  voyage  lasted  twenty- 
three  days,  Pat  recalls,  and  he  was  seasick 
most  of  the  time.  He  promised  himself  never 
to  cross  the  Pacific  by  ship  again  and  he  kept 
that  promise.  When  he  returned  to  Honolulu 
on  May  1.  1947,  it  was  by  airplane — the  west- 
bound DC-6  which  inaugurated  United's 
service  between  California  and  the  Islands. 

Along  with  many  other  successes,  Pat  has 
been  able  to  realize  the  desire  and  ambition 
many  of  us  cherish,  and  that  is  to  contribute 
in  some  small  or  large  way  to  the  progress 
and  well-being  of  our  home  areas.  I  suppose 
you  could  call  this  a  kind  of  local  patriot- 
ism— a  sense  of  heritage,  an  obligation  to 
our  place  of  origin.  In  my  case.  I  have  feel- 
ing.s  of  loyalty  and  the  wish  to  be  of  good 
service  to  my  home  town.  Seattle,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  I  know  you  are  moved 
to  act  in  the  same  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
Hilo  and  Hawaii. 

As  a  born-and-bred  Mander.  Pat  Patter- 
son gave  his  word  in  1-947  that  United  would 
provide  Hawaii  with  the  best  service  pos.si- 


ble,  and  that  fares  would  be  placed  on  a 
basis  comparable  with  those  on  the  Main- 
land. In  keeping  with  this  pledge,  the  com- 
pany's first  one-way  fare  between  Honolulu 
and  the  West  Coast  was  $136,  compared  with 
the  $190  fare  in  effect  before  United  arrived 
on  the  scene.  Upon  this  reduction,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  air  transportation  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii  declined  to  5.6  cents  per 
mile.  That  was  on  propeller  planes.  Today, 
on  Jets  much  faster  and  far  more  comfort- 
able, the  average  cost  Is  only  3.6  cents  a  mile. 
This  is  a  genuine  achievement,  the  more  so 
when  you  consider  the  inflationary  pressures 
of  recent  years  and  the  disappointing  finan- 
cial performance  of  the  air  transport  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  side  comment,  there  are  those  who 
believe  the  price  of  pleasure  travel  has  been 
going  up  steadily  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
goods  and  services.  This  is  correct,  but  only 
if  you  exclude  air  transportation  and  refer 
specifically  to  related  elements  of  travel, 
such  as  meals,  lodging  and  sightseeing.  Air 
travel  stands  out  as  a  bargain.  Consequently, 
the  airlines  alone  should  not  be  expected  to 
stimulate  greater  growth  of  pleasure  travel, 
through  price  reductions.  Travel  agents,  ho- 
tels, suppliers  of  ground  transportation  and 
other  segments  of  the  travel  industry  must 
all  do  their  share  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, in  the  expectation  that  increased  travel 
volume  will  Increase  profits. 

A  moment  ago,  I  Indicated  that  sentiment 
was  involved  in  Pat  Patterson's  interest  in 
having  United  serve  Hawaii.  That's  true  but 
the  sentiment  had  sound  economic  support. 
The  company  proceeded  to  invest  many  mil- 
lions in  promoting  and  advertising  the  Is- 
lands and  this,  combined  with  quality  serv- 
ice and  the  latest  type  of  aircraft,  was  re- 
warded. In  the  1960's  United's  share  of  the 
market  exceeded  fifty  per  cent.  Net  earnings 
from  Hawaiian  operations  Increased  to  the 
point  of  accounting  for  almost  half  of 
United's  annual  corporate  profits. 

And  then  something  happened.  In  1969  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  awarded  Hawaiian 
routes  to  five  additional  trunk  carriers,  in- 
creasing the  total  to  eight.  The  CAB  evidently 
assumed  that  continued  rapid  expansion  cf 
the  market  would  provide  adequate  portions 
for  new  and  old  participants.  Well,  as  you 
know,  the  growth  failed  to  materialize  and 
instead  of  modest  prosperity  for  all,  there 
were  losses  for  all. 

Last  year  United  sustained  a  loss  of  more 
than  $17  million  In  serving  the  Islands.  Our 
Mainland  operations  produced  a  profit,  but 
not  large  enough  to  wash  out  Hawaiian  red 
ink  and  UAL,  Inc.,  lost  $5  million  for  the 
year.  Despite  the  adverse  economics  of  the 
situation,  we  are  moving  ahead  with  confi- 
dence and  the  expectation  that  the  Hawaiian 
market  will  once  again  reward  our  efforts. 
The  commitment  of  Pat  Patterson  to  develop, 
Improve  and  Innovate  continues  to  apply. 

Here  at  Hilo,  you'll  recall  that  when  trunk 
line  service  began  about  five  years  ago.  United 
was  one  of  the  three  original  carriers.  Two  of 
the  three  have  retreated.  United  has  not  only 
held  steadfast,  but  has  actually  Improved 
and  expanded  its  Hilo  schedules.  On  Friday 
one  of  our  747  Friend  Ships  will  begin  service 
at  General  Lyman  Field,  operating  once  a 
week  to  Los  Angeles.  The  747  is  the  supreme 
accomplishment  of  the  Boeing  Company  in 
civil  aviation  to  date,  and  United  has  added 
its  own  embellishments.  And  believe  me,  a 
$23  million  747  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  scale 
from  retreat  and  retrenchment. 

Our  expenditures  last  year  for  Island  ad- 
vertising, including  special  promotions  such 
as  co-sponsorship  of  the  Hawaiian  Open  Golf 
Tournament,  was  substantial  and  the  com- 
mitment will  continue  this  year.  Delights  of 
a  vacation  In  the  Fiftieth  State  will  be  re- 
peatedly brought  to  the  attention  of  Main- 
landers  through  our  new  advertising  cam- 
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paign,  geared  to  the  theme  of  "Tour  Land  la 
Our  Land." 

We  have  ninety-eight  tour  piMskages  at  tb« 
Islands  on  the  shelf  this  year,  the  widest 
variety  ever.  Sixty-one  are  Independent  To\m 
and  thirty-seven  are  Group  Inclusive  Tours, 
a  very  popxilar  concept.  As  the  name  implies. 
Group  Inclusive  Tours — or  QIT's,  as  they're 
known  In  the  trade — are  designed  for  groups 
traveling  In  specified  numbers,  large  enough 
to  qualify  for  special  low  fares  which  pro- 
vide the  core  of  very  attractive  offerings. 

As  an  example,  one  of  the  packages  called 
the  Aloha  Islander  makes  It  possible  to  fly 
round  trip  from  New  York  City  and  enjoy 
a  fowteen-day  visit  in  the  Islands  for  a  basic 
price  of  $599.  This  includes  hotel;  visits  to 
the  Big  Island,  Oahu,  Maul  and  Kauai;  aU 
transfers  on  the  Islands;  and  the  services  of 
a  tour  escort.  Incidentally,  the  price  decreases 
with  distance,  going  down  to  $529  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  and  to  $499  at  Chicago. 

We  have  tours  that  feature  golfing,  con- 
dominiums and  rental  cars.  And  there's  one 
for  the  Big  Island  designed  especially  for 
bicycling  enthusiasts.  That  sounds  rather  ar- 
duous to  me,  but  if  bicycling  is  someone's 
way  to  relax,  we  can  arrange  to  provide  a 
two-wheeler. 

Last  Thursday,  before  enplaning  for  Ha- 
waii, I  reported  results  of  the  first  quarter  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  UAL, 
Inc.,  the  parent  company  df  United  and 
Western  International  Hotels.  Consolidated 
net  loss  for  the  quarter  totaled  $12,336,000 — 
hardly  a  figure  to  cheer,  but  it  represents  an 
improvement  of  mor?  than  $21  million,  com- 
pared with  last  year's  first  quarter  loss  of 
$33,206,000.  The  loss  in  both  periods  came 
from  United's  operations,  while  the  hotel 
subsidiary  continued  profitable. 

United's  first  quarter  passenger  miles  rose 
almost  12  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
three  months  a  year  ago.  The  average  pas- 
senger load  factor  was  49.4  per  cent  compared 
with  44.3  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 
And  operating  revenues  were  15  per  cent 
higher. 

Apart  from  statistics,  it's  fair  to  say  that 
United  is  gathering  new  momentum  and, 
with  growing  consumer  confidence  and  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  national  economy, 
we  expect  better  financial  results  for  the 
year. 

Based  on  some  thirty  years  of  business  ex- 
perience and  observations  at  home  and  In 
other  countries,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
private  enterprise  results  in  a  superior  eco- 
nomic system.  Profit  is  at  the  heart  of  that 
system.  If  profits  were  snuffed  out  for  all 
participants,  the  system  would  wither  away. 
Just  as  cwnpanies  wither  away  because  of 
profitless  operations. 

The  airlines  are  striving  to  achieve  reason- 
able profits,  following  two  lean  and  hungry 
years.  Aside  from  creating  employment,  stim- 
ulating technological  advances,  and  serving 
as  the  basic  generator  of  business  for  a  host 
of  other  enterprises,  the  carriers  serve  the 
public  intwest,  the  national  interest.  And 
they  serve  those  interests  best  when  they 
operate  at  profit  levels  that  assure  economic 
health  and  the  ability  to  innovate  and  im- 
prove. 

The  first  three  months  showed  an  up- 
trend, as  I  said,  but  inflationary  pressures 
continue  and  we're  fighting  to  keep  down 
costs.  In  our  business,  there  always  seems 
to  be  one  more  unusual,  or  unanticipated 
item  that  requires  additional  dollars.  The 
recent  rash  of  skyjackings  and  sabotage 
threats,  for  example,  had  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  traffic  but  they  resulted  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  our  costs  for  security  measures. 
It's  money  well  spent — surely  not  begrudged 
for  the  purpose — but  It's  an  added  expense 
peculiar  to  airline  operations,  over  and  above 
normal  business  security  measures  and  nor- 
mal business  costs. 


Sabotage  threats  and  skyjackings  are  the 
acts  of  misguided  persons.  Airline  manage- 
ment is  deeply  concerned  by  the  wrong  in- 
flicted on  innocent  travelers,  the  incon- 
venience Imposed  on  them,  and  their  ex- 
posure to  potential  harm. 

What's  to  be  done? 

One  proposal  is  that  airlines  should  be 
barred  from  negotiating  with  saboteurs  and 
skyjackers.  I  disagree  because  this  approach 
overlooks  what  I  regard  as  first  and  para- 
mount— the  safety  of  passengers  and  em- 
ployees. The  hands  of  airline  management 
should  not  be  tied.  If  It's  a  question  of  ar- 
riving at  a  settlement  which  safeguards  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  We  need  that  leeway,  even 
though  it  places  us  in  the  position  of  meet- 
ing criminal  demands. 

As  a  deterrent,  I  believe  that  prosecution 
and  sentencing  should  proceed  rapidly  in 
every  case.  If  possible.  Justice  should  be  done 
while  the  Incident  is  still  fresh  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  And  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  capital  punishment,  depending  on 
the  gravity  of  the  specific  act. 

On  the  question  of  greater  policing  efforts 
by  the  airlines,  that  would  seem  to  be  a  gross 
misassignment.  The  business  of  the  airlines 
is  to  fly  passengers,  property  and  mail.  Polic- 
ing— tlie  apprehension  of  criminals — ^is  a 
function  of  government  and  it  clearly  must 
remain  there. 

It's  unpleasant  to  talk  about  skyjacking 
and  sat>oteurs,  particularly  so  in  Hawaii, 
where  tlie  environment  is  harmonious,  com- 
pai-ed  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  we 
know,  the  volume  of  visitors  seeking  Island 
serenity  had  a  somewhat  slower  growth  rate 
in  the  last  two  years,  but  I  feel  sure  greater 
demand  was  stored  up  in  that  interval.  Pres- 
ent signs  are  that  a  resurgence  of  growth  is 
vniderway. 

We  look  forward  to  that  resurgence,  con- 
fident in  the  ability  of  United  States  to  do 
its  Job  well;  confident  that  Hawaii's  tourist 
industry  will  do  its  job  well,  so  that  those 
coming  here  will  return  home  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  enjoyed  all  they  ex- 
pected. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  other  vaca- 
tion areas  have  sunlight,  shore  and  surf, 
but  Hawaii  has  something  not  found  beyond 
its  borders.  I'm  referring  to  the  Aloha  spirit— 
the  willingness  to  serve,  to  be  genuinely 
friendly  and  accommodating.  My  comments 
today  have  been  offered  in  that  spirit  on 
behalf  of  United  Air  Lines  and  all  who  rep- 
resent United.  Aloha. 


BUFFALO  PORT  COUNCIL  OUT- 
STANDING AFL-CIO  MARITIME 
TRADE  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Vork  (Mr.  Kemp>  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
National  Maritime  Day,  we  honored  the 
U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  and  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  which  is  com- 
prised of  the  vast  fieet  of  privately  owned 
U.S.  vessels  that  sail  the  seven  seas, 
Great  Lakes,  and  inland  waterways. 

Each  year  since  1933,  when  the  Con- 
gi'ess  designated  the  anniversary  of  the 
fii-st  transatlantic  voyage  by  a  steamship, 
the  SS  Savannah,  on  May  22,  1819,  as 
National  Maritime  Day.  successive  Presi- 
dents have  issued  proclamations  calling 
for  public  observance  of  that  day. 

The  importance  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  both  our  economy  and 
our  national  defense  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. As  General  Eisenhower  stated 
in  1944: 


When  final  victory  is  ours,  there  is  no  orga- 
nization that  will  share  its  credit  more  de- 
servedly than  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. We  were  caught  flat-footed  In  both 
world  wars  because  we  relied  too  much  upon 
foreign  owned  and  operated  shipping  to  carry 
our  cargoes  abroad  and  to  bring  critically 
needed  supplies  to  this  country.  America's 
industrial  prosperity  and  military  security 
both  demand  that  we  maintain  a  privately 
operated  mechant  marine  adequate  in  size 
and  of  modern  design  to  insure  that  our 
lines  of  supply  for  either  peace  or  war  will 
be  safe.  I  consider  the  merchant  marine  to 
be  our  fourth  arm  of  defense  and  vital  to 
the  stability  and  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  are  as  true 
today  as  when  General  Eisenhower  spoke 
them.  It  is  vital  that  America  maintain  a 
merchant  marine  second  to  none. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
our  merchant  marine  and  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  and  I  would  like  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Maritime  Port  Coim- 
cils. 

The  Maritime  Port  Coimcils  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department 
are  a  critical  part  of  the  Department's 
efforts  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  maritime 
community,  the  trade  union  community, 
and  the  local  community. 

The  Port  Councils'  central  concern  has 
been  the  future  of  the  American  mei- 
chant  marine  in  all  of  its  asp>ects  and  all 
of  its  ramifications  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican .society. 

On  this  day  which  honoi-s  our  mer- 
chant marine.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  William  O.  Hoch,  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Port  Council,  and  the  others  of 
the  Buffalo  Council  for  their  hard  work 
and  numerous  achievements  which  have 
advanced  om-  cause  of  a  revitalized  and 
strengthened  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  others  in  the  Buffalo 
Port  Coimcil  who  deserve  special  men- 
tion are:  Ray  J.  Boudreau.  secretary- 
treasurer;  vice  presidents,  Samuel  P. 
Cariola,  Donald  J.  Blair,  Raymond  G. 
Schlemmer,  and  John  Stochzynski; 
trustees,  James  E.  Lindsay,  John  Nelson, 
end  Kenneth  Carlucci;  and  sergeant  at 
arms,  Patrick  J.  Mangan.  Jr.  We  should 
also  call  attention  to  the  expert  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  national  officers; 
president,  Paul  Hall  and  executive  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Peter  McGavin.  The 
residents  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  are 
fortunate  to  have  these  dedicated  in- 
dividuals working  on  their  behalf. 

The  citizens  of  western  New  York 
have  another  reason  to  feel  proud  and 
pleased  this  day.  Michael  Diem  of  Am- 
herst, N.Y.,  who  is  a  liigh  school 
student  from  my  district,  has  won  a 
second  prize  in  the  1972  National  Mari- 
time Poster  Contest. 

Michael  was  among  45  winners  in  the 
nationwide  contest  which  drew  hun- 
dreds of  entries  from  liigh  schools  in  33 
States.  He  attends  Amherst  High  School 
and  designed  the  poster  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Victor  R.  Lalli. 

Each  poster  submitted  this  year 
depicted  the  theme  "Ship  American." 
The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican maritime  industry  in  cooperation 
with  the  Maritime  Administration,  U.S. 
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Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  National  Mari- 
time Day  we  rededicate  our  national 
commitment  to  our  merchant  marine 
and  pledge  to  Improve  the  competitive 
'position  of  our  shipbuilding  industry.  I 
include  at  this  time  the  President's  Proc- 
lamation for  National  Maritime  Day. 
J972: 

■    Proclamation  4123 — National  Maritime 
Day,   1972 

The  spirit  of  America  has  long  been  recog- 
nized In  the  speed  of  her  ships  and  the  skill 
of  her  sailors.  Long  ago,  the  French  historian 
de  TocquevUle  told  the  story  of  meeting  an 
American  sailor  on  his  1831  visit  to  this 
coimtry  and  asking  him  to  explain  why 
American  ships  seemed  built  to  last  but  a 
short  time.  The  sailor  replied  with  no  hesi- 
tation that  the  finest  of  vessels  would  be- 
come useless  If  It  lasted  beyond  a  few  years 
because  the  art  of  navigation  was  making 
such  rapid  progress. 

In  the  sailor's  certainty  that  with  tomor- 
row would  arrive  something  new  and  better, 
de  TocquevUle  recognized  the  attitude  upon 
which  "a  great  people  direct  all  their  con- 
cerns." Over  the  years  other  nations  have 
built  upon  the  success  of  our  example — 
and  they  have  biiilt  merchant  fleets  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  our  own. 

In  America,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  is  once  again  awakening  that  ven- 
turesome spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  that 
has  contributed  so  significantly  to  the 
strength  and  development  of  our  Nation. 
Today  we  have  a  national  commitment  and 
program  to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine 
and  Improve  the  competitive  position  of  our 
shipbuilding  Industry. 

This  new  program  will  generate  the  con- 
struction of  many  new  ships,  advanced  In 
design  and  highly  productive.  It  should  help 
to  ensure  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  Is  once  again  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  in  the  world  by  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

It  is  Important  that  all  Americans  realize 
the  importance  of  our  merchant  marine  to 
the  Nation's  economy  and  security.  To  pro- 
mote such  public  awareness,  each  year  since 
1933,  when  the  Congress  designated  the  an- 
niversary of  the  first  transatlantic  voyage 
by  a  steamship,  the  SS  Savannah,  on  May 
22,  1819,  as  National  Maritime  Day,  succes- 
sive Presidents  have  Issued  proclamations 
calling  for  public  observance  of  that  day. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America;  do 
hereby  urge  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  honor  our  American  merchant  marine 
on  May  22,  1972.  by  displaying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  at  their  homes  and  other  suit- 
able places,  and  I  request  that  all  ships  sail- 
ing under  the  American  flag  dress  ship  on 
that  day. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
ninety-sixth. 

Richard  Nixon. 


THE  POUR  Ms  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mi*.  Veysey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mi*.  Spealier.  Mr.  John 


J.  Lyman,  vice  president  of  Security 
Title  Insurance  Co.,  Riverside,  CaUf.,  re- 
cently analyzed  the  reasons  for  southern 
California's  dynamic  growth  and  why  it 
will  continue  at  the  21st  annual  San 
Bernardino  Coimty  and  Riverside  County 
Business  Outlook  Conference  in  Ontario, 
April  27, 1972. 

Mr.  Lyman's  enthusiasm  for  southern 
California  was  expressed  with  a  vigor 
and  vitality  that  caimot  be  conveyed  by 
the  written  word,  but  for  the  possible  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  I  insert  a  sum- 
mary of  his  remarks: 

I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about  what  I  call 
the  4  M's  in  Southern  California  and  how 
they  affect  the  area  we're  working  today.  But 
before  I  get  Into  my  talk,  I  feel  I  ought  to 
give  you  the  basic  ground  rules  on  the  talk 
I'm  giving  you  today.  Because  of  all  the 
things  that  have  been  happening  to  our  eco- 
nomy and  because  it  Is  an  election  year,  out 
of  the  woodwork  come  a  whole  host  of  phony 
economists,  soothsayers,  tea  leave  readers, 
gypsies,  oulja  board  operators,  numerologlsts 
and  otherwise  unqualified  people  like  your 
speaker  this  noon  who  are  going  to  tell  you 
what's  happening  to  the  economy.  So  for 
anybody  that  might  be  taking  notes,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  talk  I'm  giving  today  ts 
based  solely  on  my  personal  prejudices,  but 
I  have  seasoned  It  throughout  with  my 
political  biases  and  at  no  time  will  I  dilute 
it  with  any  facts  or  figures  that  might  blight 
anything  I  tell  you. 

On  that  basis,  what  are  we  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  the  4  M's  and  their  need 
for  successful  and  proper  growth  of  southern 
California? 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  in  1850 
we  had  4  M's  but  they  weren't  the  same  4 
M's,  with  one  exception.  At  that  time,  the 
first  concern  with  an  M  was  the  Mexican 
Government.  The  second,  was  the  Missions — 
what  were  they  going  to  do  with  all  this 
land?  If  we  just  get  the  Missions  out  of  here, 
we  can  get  our  hands  on  this  ranchland, 
which  later  they  did.  The  third  thing,  of 
course  was  the  Miners.  They  didn't  present  a 
problem  except  on  Saturday  night  when 
they  came  into  town.  And  then  the  fourth 
thing,  the  one  that  is  still  with  us.  Is  the  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  our  wonderful  south- 
em  California,  which  I  call  Migration. 

Now  before  I  get  into  this,  let's  talk  just  a 
little  bit  about  the  area  where  we  are.  I  have 
been  familiar  with  southern  California  all 
of  my  life,  and  the  opportunities  In  River- 
side and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  have  Just 
been  scratched.  I  don't  think  they've  been 
gone  Into  any  depth  at  all.  We  will  continue 
the  flight  from  the  cities  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  question  that  the  Metropolitan 
areas  have  flight.  We  have  a  tremendous 
group  of  people  who  cannot  or  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  metropolitan  area,  but  they  want 
to  get  away  sometime  during  the  week  from 
the  noise,  air  pollution,  and  people.  They 
want  to  get  into  the  areas  where  they  can 
have  peace  and  quiet.  This  can  be  moun- 
tains, lakes,  high  deserts,  low  deserts. 

Incidentally,  I  would  like  to  congratxilate 
that  real  estate  man  who  thought  up  the 
terms  "high"  desert  and  "low"  desert.  I 
think  they  are  wonderful.  I  have  quite  a 
problem  on  the  east  coast  explaining  to  In- 
vestors what  a  "high"  desert  is  versus  a  "low" 
desert.  They  say,  "I  thought  a  desert  was  a 
desert,"  and  I  say,  "Well,  not  In  California. 
The  'high'  desert  is  where  cool  winds  blow 
all  summer;  in  the  'low'  desert,  you  don't  get 
the  chilling  winter  winds  they  do  in  the 
•high'  desert." 

But  let's  go  back  a  little  bit  and  talk  about 
some  of  the  things  that  make  the  economy 
of  the  area  we  lire  In,  the  Market.  We  are 


living  today  In  an  Incredible  market  .  .  . 
where  southern  California  real  estate  is 
southern  California  growth.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  talk  to  any  real  estate  board. 
They've  never  had  it  as  good  as  they  had  it 
In  the  last  year.  The  demand  for  housing,  for 
real  estate  Investments,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
California  Investments  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  now.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know. 
I  go  around  and  talk  to  a  lot  of  real  estate 
boards.  Four  years  ago,  you  could  have  had 
induction  ceremonies  for  new  members  in  a 
telephone  booth  and  had  plenty  of  room  to 
make  a  couple  of  telephone  calls.  Today 
they  have  to  hire  an  auditorium.  Why?  be- 
cause they  are  selling  properties  Just  about 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  a  listing  on  them.  The 
market  for  southern  California  real  estate 
was  never  more  active  or  better  than  It  is 
right  now. 

Merchandise  is  probably  selling  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  of  all,  I  don't  think  there's 
any  question  that  inflation  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue. I  can  certainly  teU  you  that  the  east- 
ern Investors  think  It's  going  to  continue, 
and  of  course,  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
operate  a  deflclt  pattern  In  otir  federal  and 
state  and  county  governments,  we're  going 
to  have  some  continued  inflation.  We  are 
committed  to  a  deficit  pattern  of  operation 
for  our  government. 

Money  is  pretty  plentiful  as  it  now  stands. 
It's  very  hard  for  me  to  conceive,  although 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  economists  I've 
heard  (from  Solomon  Brothers)  is  con- 
vinced that  money  is  going  to  rise  In  cost. 
They  talk  in  terms  of  one-fourth  and  one- 
half  a  percent  raise,  particularly  in  short 
term  money,  which  Is  90  to  180  day  prime 
rate  money.  This  Is  completely  out  of  line 
with  the  Interest  rates  on  long  term  money, 
and  so  there  is  a  disparity  of  thinking  here. 
I  think  long  term,  which  is  what  most  of 
us  are  basically  Interested  In  for  develop- 
ment pattern.  Is  going  to  remain  relatively 
constant,  certainly  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Now,  let  is  get  down  to  Migration,  because 
this  is  my  favorite  talk.  Over  the  past 
several  years  we  have  had  a  temporary  slow 
down  in  migration  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
but  don't  kid  yourself,  we're  going  to  have  a 
tremendous  input  of  people  in  the  next  10 
years.  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  reasons  why 
I  think  that  because  I  don't  see  any  way  out 
of  it.  First  of  all,  examine  your  own  reasons 
for  being  here.  Tou  didn't  come  here  for 
economic  reasons.  I'll  tell  you  why  you  came 
and  why  you  live  here.  It's  because  you  get 
more  for  your  average  day,  your  average 
working  doUar  in  southern  California  more 
than  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world.  I  don't  even  have  any  land  for  sale 
so  I've  got  nothing  to  sell  you  except  that 
you  live  in  the  finest  place  to  live  for  the 
average  person  that  we  have  In  the  whole 
United  States.  And  99  To  of  the  population 
believe  it  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  talk 
to  them  sometime  when  you  go  back  east. 
Those  people  are  going  to  come  here  because 
the  average  man  gets  more  in  Riverside,  San 
Bernadlno,  San  Diego,  I  don't  care  where 
it  is,  for  his  daily  work,  his  daily  produc- 
tion, than  almost  any  place  Ive  ever  seen. 
And  they're  going  to  come  out  here  whether 
we  like  them  or  don't  like  them. 

I'm  going  to  read  Just  a  little  bit  from  the 
Pacific  Banker  and  Business  for  March  of 
this  year,  "Close  the  Border."  It  talks  about 
armed  guards  at  California's  borders  to 
thwart  new  residents.  Well,  of  course,  we're 
not  going  to  do  that.  But  this  is  an  article 
based  on  a  report  by  Enoch  Black,  former 
University  of  California  at  Davis  Chancellor, 
whose  committee  of  14  members  were  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  in-migration,  and  he 
says  that  southern  California  cannot  pos- 
sibly miss  having  at  least  another  10  million 
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people  within  the  next  10  years  and  20  mil- 
lion people  within  20  years.  If  you  think 
you've  got  problems  with  the  traffic  now  on 
the  freeway,  wait  until  you  get  another  10 
mUlion  on  it.  You'll  draw  a  number  at  Van 
de  Camps  to  drive  up  on  the  freeway  so  you 
can  sit  there. 

Don't  let  them  kid  you  that  we  re  the  only 
place  with  smog  or  we're  the  only  place  with 
traffic  or  we're  the  only  place  that  has  "urban 
sprawl."  They  all  have,  they  all  have.  This  is 
Indigenous  to  the  pattern  of  our  growth.  It's 
correctable.  Everything  man  has  done,  he  can 
correct.  All  I  hope  is  that  in  correcting  thU 
we  correct  it  as  an  engineering  and  not  as  an 
emotional  problem.  We  will  never  stop  pollu- 
tion by  hitting  some  supervisor  over  the  head 
with  a  placard  on  a  pole.  That's  not  going  to 
correct  pollution.  We  will  correct  pollution 
by  the  same  pattern  that  we  created  pollu- 
tion, and  that's  by  applying  engineering  and 
Intelligent  principles  to  It.  Evertyhing  we 
have  done.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  reverse  If 
we  must. 

My  closing  comments  are  these:  groups 
such  as  yours  Indicate  to  me  that  we  have 
what  It  takes  In  San  Bernardino  and  River- 
side to  continue  a  proper,  orderly,  wonderful 
growth  for  our  areas.  You've  got  It  coming. 
You're  right  in  the  middle  of  the  gunfight. 
Don't  kid  yourself.  If  you'd  taken  any  of  the 
early  settlers  In  San  Bernardino  or  Riverside 
or  Redlands  and  shown  them  what  you've 
done,  they  wouldn't  believe  It.  This  Is  the 
only  community  I  know  where  if  you  don't 
visit  the  town  once  every  10  years  you  get 
lost.  I  got  lost  in  Rlalto.  Now  who  can  get 
lost  In  Rlalto?  I  did.  Why?  because  I  hadn't 
been  there  for  some  time,  and  while  I  was 
gone  they  moved  the  whole  town  up  to  Foot- 
hill Blvd. 

The  people  back  in  the  New  England  states 
or  the  Atlantic  seaboard  say,  "You  people  are 
all  wrong,  you  don't  know  what  you're  talk- 
ing about."  You  know  what  their  idea  of  a 
big  growth  pattern  is  in  New  England?  Sy 
Hasklns  adds  a  room  on  his  farmhouse  and 
they  go  down  and  look  at  it  on  Sunday! 

Any  of  you  who  have  ever  driven  out  on 
this  freeway  or  on  the  San  Diego  freeway, 
driven  on  101  North  and  looked  at  that 
growth  pattern  we  have,  it's  phenomenal.  I 
don't  care  whether  you  want  it  or  don't  want 
It,  It's  here  and  it's  going  to  be  yours.  I  think 
the  future  of  California  lies  In  groups  like 
yours  directing  this  intelligently. 

All  I  hope  is  that  my  gland  pills  keep  work- 
ing for  the  next  10  to  15  years.  I  would  like 
to  see  what  it's  like  when  this  thing  hits 
with  another  10  million  people  and  see  us 
take  care  of  it  in  the  fine  way  we've  always 
taken  care  of  people  we  had,  because  we  have 
more  people  living  happily  than  in  almost 
any  other  area  I  know  of.  We've  got  some  un- 
happy people,  we  always  have  unhappy  people 
anywhere,  but  the  bsisic  pattern  is  that  the 
average  man  in  the  Inland  empire  areas  gets 
more  for  his  living  day  and  living  dollar  than 
almost  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    DEPARTMENT 
OF    VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  there  are  seven  agen- 
cies with  budgets  in  excess  of  $5  billion. 
Six  of  these  agencies  are  Cabinet-level 
departments;  one  Is  not.  There  are  four 
agencies  which  have  more  than  100,000 


full-time  permanent  employees.  Three  of 
these  agencies  are  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments; one  Is  not.  There  are  three  agen- 
cies which  make  annual  outlays  for  edu- 
cation, according  to  budget  estimates,  in 
excess  of  one-half  billion  dollars.  Two  of 
these  agencies  are  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments; one  is  not.  Again,  there  are  two 
agencies  which  yearly  expend  more  than 
$1  billion  in  providing  direct  Federal 
hospital  and  medical  services,  and  there 
are  two  agencies  which  expend  more 
than  $5  billion  in  the  form  of  cash  bene- 
fits for  income  security  programs.  In  both 
cases,  one  agency  is  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment, and  one  is  not. 

In  every  one  of  the  instances  I  have 
just  cited,  the  agency  which  is  not  a  Cab- 
inet-level department  is  the  same — the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  situation 
clearly  does  not  make  any  sense.  It  is  an 
organizational  monstrosity,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  something  be  done  to  correct 
it. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
in  this  92d  Congress,  as  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  every  Congress  since 
1962,  to  create  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  which  will  as- 
siune  the  functions  of  the  present  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  If  I  found  the 
arguments  supporting  the  creation  of 
such  a  department  convincing  in  1962, 
I  find  them  compelling  today. 

In  the  past  7  years  the  already  heavy 
responsibilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration have  been  further  expanded  not 
only  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  veteran 
population  as  a  result  of  our  Vietnam 
commitment  but  also  by  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  which  has  provided  new  and 
expanded  benefit  programs  for  our  vet- 
erans. Today  there  are  28,590.000  U.S. 
veterans,  and,  when  the  members  of  their 
families  are  also  taken  into  account, 
there  is  a  total  of  over  100  million  citi- 
zens— as  much  as  half  the  population — 
potentially  eligible  for  some  type  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  or  services.  On  an  aver- 
age day  there  are  over  100,000  veterans 
receiving  care  in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion institution;  veterans  currently  re- 
ceiving educational  assistance  under  the 
GI  bill  number  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands; millions  of  home  loans  have  been 
guaranteed   by   the   Veterans'   Admin- 
istration. The  list  could  go    on  and  on. 
It  is  therefore  even  more  important 
now  than  ever  before  that  we  establish 
a  Cabinet  department  for  the  conduct  of 
our  veterans'  programs,  which  involve 
such  great  svuns  of  money,  which  affect 
such  a  large  proportion  of  our  population, 
and  which  are  so  deeply  involved  in  such 
vital  areas  as  health,  education,  housing, 
rehabilitation,  and  income  maintenance. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  status.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fitting  the  machinery  to  the 
job.  As  a  Cabinet  department,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  be  better 
able  to  perform  its  functions  and  to 
coordinate  its  activities  with  those  of  the 
other  departments.  Such  a  change  would 
be  advantageous  for  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams, for  the  programs  of  the  existing 
Cabinet  agencies,  and,  in  the  long  nm, 
for  the  American  people  in  general. 


FORCED  BUSING  OPPONENTS  MUST 
VOTE  AGAINST  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  few  days  we  will  have  a  very  significant 
vote  facing  us.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
we  twice  instruct  House  conferees  to  in- 
sist on  our  recorded  House  position.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  have  three  votes  with 
overwhelming  margins  on  a  single  issue. 
It  is  not  often  that  all  of  this  happens 
and  our  position  is  abandoned  in  confer- 
ence anyway.  This  unique  situation  has 
now  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  was  agreed  to  last 
week  on  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  As  all  Members  know,  antiforced 
busing  amendments  which  represented 
the  overwhelming  judgment  of  this  Body 
were  attached  to  that  legislation.  Yet,  our 
position  was  bargained  away  in  confer- 
ence. It  is  as  if  we  had  never  expressed 
our  will  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  conference  report 
is  adopted  we  are  virtually  in  the  posi- 
tion we  found  ourselves  before  the  House 
voted  on  three  occasions,  overwhelmingly 
I  might  add,  to  prohibit  Federal  funds 
for  forced  busing  of  any  kind.  Reread 
the  debates  of  last  November  on  this 
legislation.  We  are  back  where  we  were, 
pure  and  simple.  Not  quite,  because  the 
$100  million  set  aside  for  Metro  schools 
is  a  bigger  boost  to  bureaucratic  plans  to 
bus  school  children  than  anything  we 
had  before  us  at  that  time. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  correctly 
stated  last  November  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  would  force  communities  to  adopt 
busing  plans.  What  the  bill  did  was  to 
provide  funds  for  those  communities 
which  might  be  under  court  order  to  bus 
or  HEW  compliance  orders,  and  also,  for 
those  communities  which  had  voluntary 
plans  for  forced  busing.  The  word  "vol- 
untai-y"  is  used  loosely  because  in  some 
cases  it  was  very  clear  that  school  dis- 
tricts came  up  with  so-called  voluntary 
plans  only  after  the  carrot  and  stick 
approach  by  HEW  had  brought  them  to 
this  drastic  step.  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md.,  is  a  good  example  of  HEW  with- 
holding Federal  funds  until  busing  plans 
are  voluntarily  adopted. 

Note  the  statements  of  the  sponsors 
during  the  debates  of  last  November.  Mr. 
Bell  of  California  stated: 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, this  legislation  does  not  require  any 
school  districts  to  do  anything. 

It  does,  however,  provide  the  resources 
to  allow  school  districts  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  other 
laws. 

And  it  also  provides  assistance  to  those 
school  districts  which,  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, voluntarily  Implement  a  plan  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  facial  Isolation  which  is 
taking  a  disastrous  human  toll. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  stated  basically  the  same  thing: 
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The  bill  was  designed  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts operating  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  There  are  a  number  of  broad  cate- 
gories of  school  districts  eligible  for  grants 
under  his  bill: 

Those  districte  Implementing  plans  to  de- 
segregate or  integrate  under  an  order  from  a 
Federal  or  State  court  or  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  op- 
erating under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Local  educational  agencies  Implementing 
plans  to  desegregate  or  Integrate  pursuant  to 
orders  issued  by  State  agencies  or  oificials 
are  also  eligible  \inder  this  category. 

School  districts  which  have  voluntarily 
adopted  and  are  Implementing,  or  which  will 
voltmtarily  adopt  and  implement,  plans  for 
the  complete  Integration  of  their  schools. 

School  districts  which  have  adopted  and 
are  Implementing,  or  which  will  adopt  and 
implement,  plans  for  the  dlminatlon,  reduc- 
tion, or  prevention  of  racial  Isolation. 

The  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
QuiE.  said: 

If  a  school  district  wants  to  voluntarily 
desegregate,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  their  busi- 
ness. 

Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  use  some 
Federal  money  the  President  has  promised 
to  make  available,  »1.5  billion,  for  aiding 
schools  with  the  Increased  cost  of  desegre- 
gation. Whether  the  segregation  was  de  Jure 
or  de  facto,  the  assistance  would  be  made 
available  to  them. 

On  the  question  of  busing,  I  would  say  I 
should  nice  to  leave  this  to  the  local  school 
district,  to  make  that  decision,  rather  than 
to  have  us  prohibit  the  use  of  any  money 
for  busing. 

Mr.  PucDJSKi  told  the  House  that  he 
was  opposed  to  busing  but  the  proper  ap- 
proach was  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tions on  constitutional  amendments,  not 
to  attach  antibusing  amendments  to  the 
bill.  He  concluded: 

But  If,  Indeed,  a  school  district  is  under 
a  court  order  and  ordered  to  do  certain  things 
against  the  will  of  the  commimity,  the  par- 
ents and  the  teachers,  at  least  you  would 
provide  some  financial  assistance  here  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  such  desegregation. 

My  colleagues  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford  and  Mr.  CHara  properly 
called  the  blU  the  "Back  Door  School  Bus 
Financing  Bill  of  1971."  No  one  was 
fooled.  The  votes  were  on  straight  up  or 
down  issues. 

Despite  all  of  these  statements,  the 
Members  of  this  body  saw  the  issue  very 
clearly.  It  was  not  whether  or  not  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971  would 
require — repeat,  require — school  districts 
to  spend  the  fimds  provided  for  forced 
busing.  It  was  whether  or  not  Federal 
funds  should  be  utilized  in  these  forced 
busing  schemes  whether  volimtary  or 
not,  whether  under  court  order  or  not, 
whether  under  HEW  compliance  or  chi- 
canery or  not.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority voted  against  any  use  of  Federal 
funds.  Not  just  once,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
three  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  breakdown  of 
the  three  votes  which  clearly  indicate 
that  the  House  took  a  categorical  posi- 
tion against  forced  busing : 


No.  I— Vote  on  Ashbrook  amendment  as  amended.  Congres- 

1 

2 

3 

sional  Record,  vol.  117,  pt  30,  p.  39»2.  Amendment  wouM 
prohibit  Federal  funds  for  busing  where  purpose  is  racial  balance. 

Yes  vote  «as  against  lor ced  busing.  Amendment  carried  233-124. 

No.  2— Vote  on  motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  to  insist  on 

Fountain. Yes 

Yes.... 

No 

Yes. 

No 

Ashbrook-Green-Broomfield  amendments  and  uphold  House 

Eraser No 

position.  Passed  272-139  On  Mar.  8,  1972.  p.  7562  ot  Con- 

Fulton, Tennessee Yes.. 

Yes 

Yes 

gressional  Record.  Yes  vote  is  against  forced  busing. 

Fuqua Yes.... 

Yes 

Yes 

No.  3— House  again  voted,  275-124.  to  instruct  House  con- 

Gahfianakis  Yes. 

Yes 

Yet. 

ferees  not  to  yield  on  Ashbrook-Green-Broomfield  amendmente 

Gallagher i.:::::::;:..^:: 

No 

on  May  11,  1972.  Congressional  Record  p.  16841, 16842.  A  yes 

Garmalz Yes... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

vote  was  a  vote  against  forced  busing. 

Gaydos 

Yes. 

Gettys Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Giaimo Yes.... 

Gibbons Yes  . 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Yes.... 

Yet. 
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Gonzalez No.... 

No 

Grasso Yes 

Gray,  Illinois 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 

Yes. 
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Green,  Oregon Yes 

Green,  Pennsylvania No 

Y«s.... 
No 

Yes. 
No. 

Abbitt Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Griffin,  Mississippi Yes 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Abernethy Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Griffiths,  Michigan 

Vet... 

Yet. 

Abogrezk No No No. 

Hagan,  Georgia Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Al)zug No No No. 

Haley Yet.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Adams No No No. 

Hamilton 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Addabbo No No Yes. 

Hanley No 

Ho 

Yes. 

Albert. No 

Hanna No. 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Alexander Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Hansen,  Washington Yes.... 

No 

No. 

Anderson,  California No Yes..  .  Yes, 

Harrington No     .. 

No 

Na 

Anderson,  Tennessee Yes 

Hathaway No 

No 

No. 

Andrews.  Alabama Yes. 

Hawkins No 

No 

No. 

Annunzio No Yes Y  s. 

Hays Yi,.... 

Yes.... 

Ashley No No No. 

HIbert 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Aspin No Yes. 

Hechler,  West  Virginia No 

No. 

No. 

Aspinall Yes....  Yes. 

Helstoski No  .  . 

No 

No. 

Badillo No No No. 

Henderson Yes 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Baring.  Nevada Yes Yes 

Hicks,  Massachusetts Yes.  .. 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Barrett No No. 

Begich No No No. 

Bennett Yes....  Yes....  Yes 

Hicks,  Washington No 

Holifield No 

Howard 

No 

No 

No 

No. 
No. 
No. 

Bergland No No No. 

Hull Yes.... 

Bevill Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Hungafe Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Biaggi Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Ichord Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Bingham No No No. 

Jacobs Yes-... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Blanton Yes        Yes 

Jarman 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Blatnik No No. 

Johnson,  California 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Boggs No No Na 

Jones,  Alabama Yes.  .. 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Boland,  Massachusetts No No No. 

Jones,  North  Carolina. Yes 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Boiling.  Missouri No No No. 

Jones,  Tennessee 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Bredemas No No No. 

Karfh No. 

No 

No. 

Brasco No No No. 

Kastenmeier No..... 

No 

No. 

Brinkley Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Kazan ««.. 

Yet.... 

Yes. 

Brooks Yes....  Yes.... 

Kee,  West  Virginia 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Borke,  Massachusetts No No No. 

Kluczynski Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Burleson.  Texas Yes Yes Yes. 

Koch 

No 

No. 

Burtison, Missouri Yes....  Yes Yes. 

Kyros No 

No 

No. 

Burton No No No. 

Landrum Yes 

Yes.... 

Byrne,  Pennsylvania No No No. 

leggett No 

No 

No. 

Byron Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Lennon Yes 

Yes.... 

Ye*. 

Cabell Yes        Yes. 

link.  North  Dakota No 

No 

Yes.... 

No. 

Cattery Yes...  Yes....  Yes. 

Long,  Louisiana 

Yes. 

Carey No No Yes, 

Long,  Maryland Vet 

McCormack No 

Yes.... 

Carney No No. 

No 

No. 

Casey Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

McFaH No 

No 

No. 

Cellef No No No. 

McKay No 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Chappen Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

McMiltan Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes, 

Chishdm No No No. 

Macdonald,  Massachusetts. Yes.... 

Clark Yes 

Madden No 

No 

No. 

Clay No No No. 

Collins,  Illinois No No No. 

Mahon,  Texas Yes 

Yes.... 

Yes, 

Mann Vos 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Colmer Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Mathis Yes-... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Conyers No No No. 

Matsunaga No 

No 

No. 

Corman No No No. 

Mazzoli Ye« 

No 

No. 

Cotter Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

MM0S-._...... ...... ............  No....* 

No 

No. 

Culver No No. 

Mekher No 

No 

No, 

Curlin Yes:...  Yes. 

Metcalfe 

No 

Daniel,  Virginia Yes Yes....  Yes. 

Mikva No 

No 

No. 

Daniels,  New  Jersey No No No. 

Miller,  California 

Yes. 

Danielson,  California No Yes Yes. 

Mills,  Arkansas. 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Davis, Georgia Yes....  Yes. 

Minish No.._. 

No 

No. 

Davis,  South  Carolina Yes Yes Yes. 

Mink No 

No 

No. 

de  la  Garza No Yes...  Yes. 

Mitchell No.... 

No.... 

No. 

Oelaney Yes Yes Yes. 

Mollohan Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Oellums No.... No. 

Monagan,  Connecticut. No 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Denholm No Yes....  Yes. 

Montgomery Yes 

MoorSead No 

Yes... 

Yes. 

Dent,  Pennsyhrani* No No Yes. 

No.... 

No. 

Diggs No No. 

Morgan No.... 

No.... 

No. 

Dingell Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Moss No 

No.... 

No. 

Donohue No No No. 

Murphy,  Illinois No.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Dorn No No No. 

Murphy,  New  York No.... 

No 

No. 

Dow No No 

Natcher Yes. 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Dowdy,  Texas Yes 

Nedzi Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Downing,  Virginia Yes Yes Yes. 

Nichols Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Drinan No No No. 

Nix No.... 

No 

Ho. 

Dulski Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Obey No.... 

No 

No. 

Eckhardt. No No No. 

OHara Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Edmondson Yes Yes 

O'Neill No 

No 

No. 

Edwards,  California No No No. 

Passman  Louisiana Yes 

Yes.... 

Edwards,  Louisiana...... ... 

Patman,  Texas 

Patten,  New  Jersey Ho 

Yes.... 
No.... 

Yes. 

Eilberg Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

No. 

Evans, Colorado No No 

Pepper No 

No.... 

Yes. 

Evins,  Tennessee Yes Yes Yes. 

Perkins No 

No.... 

No. 

Fasceil No No No. 

Piekle Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Rshof Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

Pike Yes.... 

No.... 

Yes. 

Flood Yes....  No No. 

Poage 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Rowers Yes....  Yes....  Yes. 

PiKMI No 

No.... 

Yet. 

FiTiit Vei-..  Yes Yes. 

Pioyer,  North  CwoliM Vos.... 

No.... 

Foley No No. No. 

Price,  Illinois No.... 

Ho.... 

No. 

Ford,  William  D Yes Yes Yes, 

Yo*. 
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Pucinski 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Purcell 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Randall,  Missouri 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Rangel.  New  York 

No 

No 

Rarick 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Rees 

No 

No. 

Reid,  New  York 

No 

No 

No. 

Reuss 

No 

No 

No. 

Roberts 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Rodino 

No 

No 

No. 

Roe 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Rogers 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Roncalio 

No 

No 

No. 

Rooney,  New  York 

No 

No 

No. 

Rooney,  Pennsylvania 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Rosenthal 

No 

No 

No. 

Rostenkowski 

No 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Roush 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Roy 

Roybal 

Yes.... 
No 

Yes.... 

No 

No. 
No. 

Runnels... 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Ryan 

No 

No 

No. 

St  Germain 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Sarbanes 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Satterfield 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Scheuer 

No 

Seiberling 

No 

No 

No. 

Shipley - -- 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Sikes 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Sisk 

Slack - 

Yes'.!".; 

No 

Yes.... 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Smith.  Iowa 

No 

No 

No. 

Staggers,  West  Virginia 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Slanlon,  James  V 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Steed,  Oklahoma 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

No 

No 

Stratton 

Yes.... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Stubblefield 

Yes.... 

Stuckey 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Sullivan... 

Yes... 

Yes.... 

Yes. 

Symington 

No.... 

No 

No. 

Taylor 

Yes... 

Yes. 

Teague.  Texas 

.  Yes... 

Yes. 

Thompson,  New  Jersey - 

No.... 

.  No.... 

No. 

Tiernan 

.  Yes... 

Yes... 

Udall 

.  No.... 

No. 

Uliman          

.  Yes... 
.  No... 

.  No.... 
.  No.... 

.  No. 

Van  Deerhn 

No. 

Vanik                

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  No.... 
.  Yes... 

.  No. 

Vigorito 

.  Yes. 

Waggonner 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Waldie — - 

.  No.... 

.  No.... 

.  No. 

White  Texas 

.  Yes. 

Whitten 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Wilson,  Charles  H -■-.. 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Wolff                     

.  No.... 

.  No.... 
.  Yes... 
.  No  ... 

.  No. 

Wright                      

.  Yes. 

Yates 

.  No... 

.  No. 

Yatron                         

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Young,  Texas 

.  Yes. 

Zablocki 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

REPUBLICANS 

Anderson.  Illinois 

.  No... 

.  No.... 

.  No. 

Andrews,  North  Dakota 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Archer             . 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Arends                    -.    

.  Yes. 

Ashbrook. 

.  Yes. 

Baker                          

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

'.Yes.;; 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Belcher             

.  Yes. 

Bell                        

.  No.... 
.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  No. 

Betts                     

.  Yes. 

.  Yes. 

Blackburn 

.  Yes. 

Bow                 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Bray 

.  Yes. 

Broomfield                    

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Brot7man                           ■-- 

.  Yes. 

Brown,  Michigan 

.  No.... 
.  Yes... 

.  No. 

Broyhill,  North  Carolina 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Broyhill  .Virginia 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Buchanan 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Burke  Florida          

.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Byrnes,  Wisconsin 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Camp,  Oklahoma 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Carlson 

.  Yes. 

Carter 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Cederberg 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Chamberlain 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Clancy 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Clausen,  Don  H 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Clawson.  Del 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Cleveland 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Collier              

.  Yes.. 
.  Yos.. 

;  Vei;; 

.  Yes. 

Collins,  Texas 

.  Yes. 

Conable        ...  

.  Yes.. 
..  No... 
.  Yes.. 

.  Yes.. 

..  No... 
..  Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Conte                   .- - 

.  No. 

Coughlin 

.Yes. 

Crane 

..  Yos.. 

..  Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Davis.  Wisconsin 

.Yes.. 

..  Yes.. 

.  Yes, 

Dellenback 

..  No... 

..  No... 

..  No. 

Dennis                       .......... 

..  Yes.. 
..  Yes.. 

.  Yes, 

Derwinski 

..  Yes. 

Devine Yes — 

Dickinson Yes — 

Duncan... ..  Yes — 

du  Pont Yes.... 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Alabama Yes — 

Erienborn No 

Esch Yes.... 

Eshleman Yes — 

Findley 

Fish,  New  York Yes.... 

Ford.  Gerald  R Yes.... 

Forsythe Yes — 

Frelinghuysen Yes — 

Frenzel No 

Goldwater Yes.... 


....  No 

....  Yes.... 

;;;;y«.;;; 
;;'.;y«;;;; 

....  Yes.... 
....  Yes.... 

....  No 

....  Yes.... 
....  Yes.... 
....  Yes.... 
....  Yes.... 

;;;;"Y"e$;;;; 

....  Yes.... 
...  Yes-... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 
...  Yes.... 


..  No 
..  No. 


...  Yes.... 

;;;Y"es;;;; 

Yes.... 


Goodling Yes... 

Gross Yes... 

Grover ^ Yes... 

Gubser 

Gude,  Maryland.- 

Hall , 

Halpern 

Hammersehmidf 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings.. 

Heckler,  Massachusetts 

Heinz 

Hillis 

Hogan 

Norton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pennsylvania 

Jonas 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp,  New  York 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent,  New  York 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColhster 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald,  Michigan 

McEwen Yes. 

McKevitt -  Yes... 

McKinney Yes... 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Martin 

Mathias,  California Yes... 

Mayne No — 

Michel Yes... 

Miller,  Ohio Yes... 

Mills,  Maryland Yes... 

Minshall,  Ohio Yes... 

Mizell Yes... 

Morse,  Massachusetts 

Mosher No.... 

Myers Yes... 

Nelsen Yes... 

O'Konski Yes... 

Pelly Ves.. 

Pettis Ves.. 

Peyser Yes... 

Pirnie 

Poff Ves.. 

Powell Ves... 

Price,  Texas Yes... 

Quie No--- 

Quillen Ves.. 

Rallsback 

Rhodes Ves.. 

Riegle No--- 

Robinson,  Virginia Yes.. 

Robison,  New  York No... 

Rousselot Yes.. 

Ruppe ;,--■■ 

Ruth Ves.. 

Sandman Ves.. 

Savior Ves.. 

Scherle Ves.. 

Schmitz Ves.. 

Schneebeli Yes.. 

Schwengel Ves.. 

Scott Ves.. 

Sebelius 

Shoup Ves.. 

Shriver Ves.. 

Skubitz... 

Smith,  California Yes.. 

Smith,  New  York 

Snyder Ves.. 

Spence Yes.. 

Springer — • Ves.. 

Stanton,  J.  William 

Stoele Ves....  Yes.... 


Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No..... 
Ves... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes".;; 

Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
.  Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
.  Yes... 
.  Yes... 
.  No.... 
.  No.... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

No.... 

No... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

No... 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 


No.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes;! 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yes.. 

No... 

Yes.. 

No... 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

No... 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 
.  Yes.. 
.  Yes.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 

;  No. 

.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Ves. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
-  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
..  Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Steiger,  Arizona Yes.. 

Steiger,  Wisconsin No... 

Tafcott Yes.. 

Teague,  California Yes.. 

Terry Yes.. 

Thompson,  Georgia Yes.. 

Thomson,  Wisconsin Yes.. 

Thone Yes.. 

Vender  Jagt Yes.. 

Veysey Yes.. 

Wampler Yes.. 

Ware Yes.. 

Whalen No... 

Whalley Yes.. 

Whitehurst Yes.. 

Widnall Yes.. 

Wiggins 

Williams Yes.. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn.... Yes.. 

Wyatt,  Oregon 

Wydler....    Yes.. 

Wylie,  Ohio 

Wyman,  New  Hampshire Yos.. 

Young,  Florida Yes.. 

Zion 

Zwach No... 


Yes... 

.  Yes. 

No.... 

.  No. 

Yes.  . 

.  Yes. 

Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Yes.  - 

.  Yes. 

Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Yes... 

.  Yes. 

Yes.  . 

Yes.  . 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

No... 

.  No. 

Yes... 

Yes. 

.  Yes. 

Yes. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

Yes. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

Yes.. 

.  Yes. 

No— 

..  No. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
puts  us  back  where  we  were.  No  matter 
what  oratory  will  develop  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  unless  this  report  is  voted  down 
our  three  previous  votes  will  have  been 
negated.  What  has  happened  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  House?  How  many  votes 
does  it  take  to  convince  our  conferees 
that  we  do  not  want  to  yield  on  such  a 
basic  issue? 

The  House  conferees  yielded  across 
the  board.  Funds  for  forced  busing  will 
be  allowed  where  the  local  plans  are  vol- 
untary. This  is  what  the  bill  provided  for 
in  the  first  place.  Funds  will  be  made 
available  for  forced  busing  schemes 
where  courts  have  ordered  them.  This 
is  what  the  bill  provided  for  in  the  first 
place.  Even  the  Broomfield  amendment 
was  gutted  by  adding  a  tennination  date. 
The  busers  can  live  with  that.  The  old 
theory  of  riding  the  waves  for  a  while 
and  then  back  to  business  as  usual.  Even 
worse,  the  set-aside  for  metro  schools 
compounds  the  travesty  inflicted  upon 
this  body.  Not  only  will  the  bureaucrats 
get  everything  they  wanted,  they  will 
have  $100  million  to  induce  city  districts 
to  advance  busing  plans  to  integrate  in- 
ner city  schools  with  the  suburbs.  No 
one  has  yet  suggested  that  these  stu- 
dents will  walk  to  their  newly  ordered 
school  so  it  is  obvious  that  forced  busing 
out  of  neighborhoods  will  be  the  chief 
tool  in  implementing  metro  schools. 
Here  is  an  article  on  the  metro  school 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  December  13, 1971 : 

Marland  Supports  Metro-School  Idea 
(By  John  Mathews) 

Joining  cities  and  suburbs  Into  metro- 
politan school  districts,  says  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr., 
can  be  one  solution  for  ending  the  isolation 
of  black  students  In  large  cities. 

Marland,  who  completes  his  first  year  in 
office  Saturday,  said  In  an  Interview  that 
imaginative  solutions  must  be  foxmd  "to 
correct  the  racial  isolation  that  exists  in  our 
country  .  .  .  and  schools  are  a  very  funda- 
mental part  of  that  isolation." 

Where  It  is  "feasible,  pertinent  and  work- 
able," Marland  added,  metropolitan  school 
districts  can  be  the  answer. 

The  commissioner  avoided  commenting 
directly  on  pending  federal  court  decisions, 
like  one  In  Richmond  where  the  city  has 
asked  a  federal  judge  to  order  consolidation 
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of  city  schools  with  those  of  adjacent  Ches- 
terfield and  Henrico  Counties. 

Marland  did  say,  however,  that  be  gen- 
erally favors  local  Initiatives  rather  than 
court  ordeis,  since  "local  people  working  to- 
gether can  come  up  with  better  plans  than 
any  court." 

Snch  plans  should  avoid  busing  students 
"grotesque  distances,"  he  said. 

Marland  said  another  alternative  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Increasing  concentration  of  poor 
and  black  children  in  city  districts  is  to 
make  "city  schools  so  good,  people  wont 
leave  them  or  will  return  to  them." 

The  controversial  Issue  of  consolidation 
was  highlighted  earlier  this  year  when  a 
federal  judge  ordered  schools  in  Detroit  and 
Its  suburbs  to  devise  a  merger  plan.  The 
Judge  found  that  city  students,  many  of 
them  black  and  poor,  were  denied  equal 
education  because  artiflclal  boundaries  were 
established  between  the  largely  white  sub- 
lurbs  and  the  major  black  city  schools. 

Marland  dealt  cautiously  with  questions 
about  the  current  Nixon  administration 
etudy  of  ways  for  revamping  the  tax  struc- 
ture in  order  to  decrease  the  dependence 
on  local  property  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

Proposals  under  consideration  reportedly 
Include  a  federal  subsidy  to  poorer  districts 
or  a  national  vtdue-added  tax  applied  to 
business  and  earmarked  for  education. 

Marland  said  the  public  "should  not  as- 
sume that  there  will  be  a  larger  federal  role' 
In  support  of  schools.  He  said  he  personally 
has  favored  for  years  federal  aid  of  25  to  30 
percent  to  local  districts  compared  to  the 
ciurent  7  or  8  percent  level. 

He  said  the  top  priority  for  increased  fed- 
eral support  should  be  for  big  city  schoc^ 
systems,  which  are  reaching  taxing  limits 
and  having  large  niunbers  of  low-Income  stu- 
dents. 

One  of  his  major  objectives  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Marland  said,  is  a  plan  now 
being  developed  to  concentrate  unearmarked 
or  discretionary  funds  In  some  100  to  200 
school  districts  in  order  to  gain  greater  Im- 
pact for  the  dollars  spent. 

About  85  percent  of  his  budget  of  $6.3  bil- 
lion is  earmarked  to  states  and  local  school 
districts. 

In  what  he  calls  his  "educational  renewal 
program,"  Marland  hopes  to  have  school  dis- 
tricts compete  for  $160  million  In  federal 
funds  annually — by  submitting  plans  for 
comprehensive  programs  to  Improve  the 
achievement  levels  of  students  from  low-In- 
come families. 

Marland  acknowledged  that  he  may  have 
«lifflculty  persuading  Congress  that  his 
planned  flexible  use  of  federal  funds  con- 
forms with  the  intent  of  legislation. 

Note  that  Commissioner  Marland  says 
that  plans  should  avoid  busing  students 
"grotesque  distances."  What  is  a  gro- 
tesque distance,  one  might  ask?  The 
House  conferee,  in  yielding  on  metro 
schools,  virtually  mandate  more  forced 
btising  rather  than  less. 

You  will  be  told  that  the  conferees 
stood  by  the  House  position.  This  is  not 
so.  They  capitulated  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel on  the  forced  busing  issue.  Writing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  David  E.  Rosen- 
baum  summed  it  up  this  way  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  the  conference  report: 

The  compromise  would  also  permit  Federal 
money  to  be  used  for  busing  If  this  was 
sought  by  local  officials,  and  it  would  allow 
Federal  officials  to  encourage  busing  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  conferees  basically  accepted  the  Senate 
language,  outlawing  busing  only  if  it  endan- 
gered the  health  of  pupils  or  required  them 
to  be  sent  to  Inferior  schools. 


The  House  bill  would  also  have  delayed 
court-ordered  busing  until  appeals  had  run 
their  course,  but  It  would  have  set  no  time 
limit  on  such  delays.  It  also  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  any  Federal  money  to  pay 
for  busing  and  would  have  forbidden  Federal 
agents  to  encourage  communities  to  use  their 
own  money  for  bxising. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  May  18, 
1972,  Times  and  appropriately  had  a 
heading  which  read  "House  Group  Yields 
As  Joint  Panel  Completes  Action  on  Bill 
on  Aid  to  Education."  Yield  the  conferees 
did — across  the  board. 

In  a  smug  editorial,  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  19, 1972,  heralded  the  con- 
ferees desertion  of  the  House  position  by 
saying : 

The  amendment  would  delay  for  up  to 
nineteen  months,  pending  all  appeals,  any 
Federal  court  orders  requiring  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  On  that  basis  it  does 
not  prohibit  busing  necessary  for  school  de- 
segregation. It  merely  adheres  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  ruling  that  it  is  proper  for  the  lower 
coiurts  to  order  busing  to  achieve  Integration 
but  not  to  create  racial  balance. 

Par  from  bowing  to  the  House  order  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Federal  desegregation  aid  to 
pay  for  busing,  the  amendment  allows  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds  for  busing  if  local 
communities  request  them.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  agencies 
from  ordering  such  expenditure  provided  they 
are  "constitutionally  required." 

The  antl-buslng  debate  is  a  red  herring 
politically  magnified  by  Governor  Wallace 
and  given  bogus  respectability  by  President 
Nixon.  The  conference  compromise,  which 
closely  resembles  the  earlier  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment,  is  designed  to  do  as  little  harm 
as  possible.  Its  liberal  authors  would  im- 
doubtedly  agree  that  it  serves  no  constructive 
purpose  in  its  own  right;  rather  it  is  a  shield 
for  saving  the  college  campuses  without  ac- 
tively sabotaging  school  Integration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  worst  con- 
cession that  the  conferees  made  was  to 
remove  the  application  of  my  amend- 
ment from  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act.  I  carefully  had  my  anti- 
forced  busing  amendment  drafted  so  that 
it  would  apply  to  this  section.  In  this 
way,  the  amendment  applied  not  just  to 
the  bill  before  us  in  November,  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  of  1971,  but  to  all 
programs  administered  in  the  OfHce  of 
Education. 

Not  only  have  the  amendments  them- 
selves been  stripped,  their  application 
has  also  been  diluted.  On  page  219  of 
the  conference  report  statement,  this 
House  concession  is  made  clear  in  this 
language : 

The  Conference  agreement  does  not  amend 
the  General  Education  Act,  but  contains  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  which 

4ollowing  exception:  "on  the  express  written 
oluntary  request  of  appropriate  local  school 
officials." 

Thus  we  got  a  double  end  run.  The 
amendments  were  diluted  to  nothing.  E^r- 
erything  that  the  pro-busers  wanted  be- 
fore they  have  now,  and  more.  Also,  the 
application  of  the  remains  of  the  Ash- 
brook-Green  amendment  is  now  limited 
only  to  the  bill  and  not  to  the  various 
other  programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
November,  it  was  no  real  restriction  to 
limit  an  anti-busing  amendment  to  the 
desegregation  bill — even  HEW  would 
)»uy   that — becau.se    money    for    busing 


schemes  could  be  readily  made  available 
out  of  ESEA  or  other  educational  pro- 
grams. Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  House 
conferees  it  can  be  seen  that  busing  will 
be  expanded,  not  limited  as  this  body 
mandated  on  three  occasions. 

The  American  people  will  be  watching 
this  vote  very  carefully.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  at  least  50  Members  of  this  body 
to  switch  their  position  to  pass  this  con- 
ference report.  There  is  no  way  a  Mem- 
ber can  say  what  he  is  against  forced 
busing  if  he  votes  for  this  conference  re- 
port. Of  course  other  issues  are  involved 
and  the  higher  education  bill  is  at  stake. 
It  will  not  die  if  Members  vote  to  uphold 
their  previously  declared  position  on 
forced  busing,  however. 

There  are  two  transcending  issues 
here.  First,  whether  or  not  we  should  ap- 
prove a  conference  report  in  which  our 
conferees  capitulated  completely  despite 
two  record  votes  instructing  them  to  in- 
sist on  our  position. 

Second,  whether  or  not  there  are  50 
Members  who  will  reverse  their  position 
and  vote  for  the  conference  report  with 
its  forced  btising  provisions  when  they 
only  recently  voted  against  forced  bus- 
ing. These  issues  carmot  be  evaded. 


CLARK  CLIFFORD  ON  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser)  is  re- 
cognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18, 
1972,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
was  privileged  to  hear  testimony  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford 
on  the  committee  print  joint  resolution 
calling  for  termination  of  U.S.  miltary 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

I  believe,  as  did  several  other  members 
of  the  committee,  that  Mr.  CliCford's 
statement  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant, persuasive  and  well-considered 
statements  the  committee  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  in  a  number  of 
years. 

He  argued  convincingly  that  President 
Nixon's  current  policy  in  Vietnam  will 
not  end  the  war,  but  will  prolong  it,  and 
that  it  risks  a  major  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  in  an  area  in 
which  U.S.  security  interests  are  not 
threatened.  Clifford  points  out  clearly  the 
perils  of  the  choice  which  the  President 
himself  says  he  made:  "a  decisive  mili- 
tary action  to  end  the  war." 

Mr.  Clifford's  testimony  will  be  pub- 
lished within  a  few  weeks  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  But  it  is  such 
an  important  statement  that  I  ask  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members   of   Congress   and   concerned 
American  citizens  may  learn  from  it  now. 
Statement  op  Clark  M.  Clifford  to  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  Support  op 
Joint  Resolution  Calling  for  Termina- 
tion   OF   U.S.   Militaht    Involvement   in 
Indo-China  Subject  to  Release   of  XJS. 
PRisoNsms  of  War  and  Safe  Withdrawal  op 
U.S.  Troops,  Mat  18,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman: 

I  welcome  your  Invitation  to  testify  this 
morning  In  support  of  the  Committee  print 
of  the  Joint  Resolution  calling  for  the  ter- 
mination of   U.S.   mUitary   Involvement  In 
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Indo-ChlDs  snbjset  to  tiie  rricaae  of  TT.S. 
prisoners  of  war  and  safe  withdraval  of  U.S. 
forces  there. 

You  are  considering  this  Important  resolu- 
tion at  another  tragic  and  dangerous  junc- 
ture in  our  long  and  sad  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  taken  certain 
steps  which.  In  my  opinion,  can  lead  only  to 
prolongation  of  the  war,  more  deaths  on  all 
sides,  heightened  world  tension,  and  con- 
tinued division  at  home. 

One  would  hope  that  the  necessary  and 
Inevitable  debate  on  this  question  could  be 
conducted  with  as  much  light,  and  with  aa 
Uttle  heat  as  possible. 

In  this  regard.  I  suggest  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  tot  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Connally  to  impugn  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  differ  with  President  Nixon  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  It  constitutes  a 
distinct  disservice  to  the  country  at  a  time 
when  calmness  and  reason  are  required.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  decision.  In  this 
instance,  was  made  without  consulting  the 
Congress,  and  with  such  disregard  for  legis- 
lative prerogatives,  that  the  legality  of  such 
action  is  subject  to  serious  question. 

The  act  of  President  Nixon  in  mining  the 
harbors  and  escalating  our  localized  Vietnam 
involvement  into  a  major  risk  of  conflict  with 
Russia  and  China  raises  a  grave  question  of 
the  President's  constitutional  authority  to 
take  such  action. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  provides  no  Justifica- 
tion. It  states  only  that  in  the  event  of 
armed  attack  each  party  "agrees  that  it  wlU 
In  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  accordance  with  Its  constitutiotuU  proc- 
esses." The  United  States  Constitution  en- 
trusts to  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  thus  the  responsibility  for  acts  of 
war  against  foreign  countries.  Recognizing 
this.  President  Johnson  obtained  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964  the  authoriza- 
tion to  take  action  to  defend  American  forces 
and  come  to  the  assistance  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  since  re- 
pealed the  Onlf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  In 
addition.  Congress.  In  November  1971.  de- 
clared It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
all  military  operations  in  Indo-Chlna,  and 
to  withdraw  by  a  date  certain,  subject  to 
certain  conditions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be 
no  valid  contention  that  the  President's 
power  as  Commander-in-Chief  permits  hixn 
to  expand  our  Involvement  In  Indo-Chlna 
and  to  precipitate  a  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  His  action  does  not 
protect  our  troops,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
their  withdrawal.  In  mining  the  harbors  of 
Vietnam,  President  Nixon  has  not  only  denied 
access  to  foreign  shipping,  regardless  of  the 
cargoes  carried,  but  he  has  also  penned  In 
those  ports  the  ships  of  foreign  flags  that 
entered  them  In  full  compliance  with  Inter- 
national law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  significance  to  a  sovereign  state  of  an 
action  that  requires  Its  ships  to  refrain  from 
and  even  to  remain  in  foreign  ports  on  peril 
of  their  destruction.  The  power  thus  to  make 
war  on  foreign  countries  Is  not  entrusted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  unilateral  decision 
of  any  one  man.  For  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  arrogate  this  power  to  him- 
self Is  a  defiance  of  constitutional  principles 
and  provides  a  clear  warning  that  Congress 
must  act  and  act  immediately  to  reassert  Its 
jurisdiction. 

In  opposing  the  course  the  Administration 
Is  following,  I  hope  to  focus  attention  on 
what  I  belteve  to  be  the  serious  mistakes  In 
policy  that  have  been  made,  and  why  the 
members  of  this  House  should  take  action  on 
the  Joint  Resolution.  Despite  the  atmosphere 
of  crisis  which  understandably  pervades  the 
country,  I  hope  to  offer  some  useful  thoughts 
on  the  Indo-China  problem. 

To  understand  where  we  are  today  In  Viet- 
nam, and  where  we  are  going,  we  must  briefly 


review  where  we  iMtve  been.  All  of  us — or  at 
least  almost  all  of  us — shared  in  the  basic 
misunderstandinf  that  existed  with  reference 
to  the  threat  agaList  the  United  States.  This 
was  not  confined  to  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government,  for  the  Congress  also  took 
part  by  passing  measures  such  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution.  This  is  not  said  in  an 
effort  to  apportion  blame,  but  because  It  is 
Important  that  we  not  continue  to  make  the 
same  mistakes. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States 
is  not  threatened  In  Vietnam,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  fighting.  Once  it  was 
believed  that  In  Indo-Chlna  we  were  watch- 
ing the  forward  edge  of  a  relentlessly  ex- 
panding and  monolithic  commimlst  bloc,  di- 
rected from  Moscow  and  Peking.  In  the  days 
when  that  was  beUeved.  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  independent  nature  of  the  North 
Vietnam  leadership,  and  had  failed  to  read 
correctly  the  early  evidence  of  a  Sino-Sovlet 
split.  Our  experience  in  Europe  after  World 
War  II  with  an  aggressive  Soviet  Union  led 
us  to  beUeve  that  centrally  directed  com- 
munist expansion  was  being  repeated  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Today  we  know  this  to  have  been  a  serious 
misevaluatlon.  The  small,  under-developwd, 
non-industrlal  nation  of  North  Vietnam  con- 
stitutes no  threat  to  us.  and  It  is  equally 
clear  that  Russia  and  China  are  not  on  the 
march  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  war  Itself  has 
been  essentiaUy  an  Internal  struggle  among 
Vietnamese — a  civU  war — in  which  the 
Saigon  government  is  being  aided  by  the 
United  States,  and  Its  opponents  by  Russia 
and  China. 

Our  national  security  is  not  at  stake  and 
our  national  Interest  has  never  warranted 
the  investment  in  lives  and  treasure  which 
we  have  made.  One  would  hope  that,  by  this 
late  stage  in  the  war.  there  would  be  no  dis- 
agreement on  this  basic  assessment.  We  are 
in  Vietnam  today  only  because  we  got  into 
Vietnam  yesterday. 

The  American  pec^le  have  two  major  In- 
terests: to  get  our  forces — all  our  forces — 
safely  out  of  Indo-China  and  to  get  our  pris- 
oners back.  It  is  clear  that  President  Nixon's 
policies  wiU  not  accomplish  either  of  these 
goals.  On  the  contrary,  bis  policies  are  involv- 
ing us  more  deeply  all  the  time  and  making 
our  withdrawal  progressively  more  difficult. 

The  President  Is  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  regime  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
because  his  negotiating  demands  are  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Communists,  United  States 
military  forces  wiU  be  in  South  Vietnam  for 
the  indefinite  future.  Although  he  had  before 
him  when  he  entered  the  White  House  an 
impressive  array  of  evidence  that  the  Saigon 
regime  lacked  will  and  competence,  and  was 
ridden  with  nepotism  and  corruption,  he  nev- 
ertheless decided  that  It  was  both  necessary 
and  possible  to  win  what  he  ambiguously 
called  a  "just  peace."  On  November  3.  1969, 
he  explained  that  he  was  proceeding  on  two 
tracks:  "a  peace  settlement  through  negotia- 
tions or,  if  that  falls,  ending  the  war  through 
Vletnamlzation."  On  June  3,  1970,  he  pledged 
"to  end  this  war"  and  insisted  moreover  that 
Vletnamlzation  would  lead  to  a  "just  peace." 

Tear  after  year,  many  Americans  have  been 
confused  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  President's 
stated  goals,  and  have  believed  his  claims 
that  Vletnamlzation  would  fulfill  their  hopes 
for  an  end  to  our  Involvement  in  the  war. 
But  others  of  us  have  long  believed  that  his 
policy  was  instead  a  commitment  to  an  in- 
definite American  presence  in  Indo-Chlna.  I 
have  believed  that  the  policy  was  to  reduce 
our  troop  levels  to  a  residual  force  of  30,000 
or  60,000  men  to  maintain  American  air,  heli- 
copter, logistic  and  naval  forces;  and  thus  to 
provide  indefinite  support  for  the  Thieu  re- 
gime. The  American  force  would  help  build 
up  and  support  South  "Vietnamese  armed 
forces  of  more  than  one  million  men  for  a 
continuing  conflict. 

Vletnamlzation,  however,  was  never  a  proc- 


ess that  could  end  the  war.  Giving  the  Saigon 
regime  more  arms  and  more  money  would 
reenforoe  Its  resistance  to  a  compromise  set- 
tlement. Tet  this  assistance  would  not 
strengthen  Saigon's  forces  sufficiently  to  de- 
feat Hanoi  or  to  force  a  settlement  on  Sai- 
gon's terms.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
Vletnamlzation  meant  lot  Mr.  Nixon  a  par- 
tial, but  far  from  total,  UJS.  force  withdraw- 
al, combined  with  a  strengthening  of  ARVN 
that  wovUd  confront  the  other  side  with  a 
Joint  U5.-South  Vietnamese  posture  of  «n- 
assailable  and  permanent  military  strength. 
It  Is  therefore  quite  understandable  that  he 
has  refused  to  set  a  date  for  complete  U.SL 
withdrawal  without  unrealistic  conditions. 
He  never  intended  to  withdraw  totally  un- 
less Hanoi  accepted  his  negotiating  demands. 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  formxilation,  an  "end  to  the 
war"  and  a  "Just  peace"  meant  Hanoi's  far- 
med or  Informal  recognition  of  its  defeat. 

We  are  now  able  to  aseess  the  quaUty  of 
President  Nixon's  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  three  basic  elements  he  faced  In  1969.  He 
was  counting  on  (1)  an  inherent  capacity  of 
the  Saigon  regime  and  its  army  to  "hack  it": 
(2)  sufficient  support  In  the  United  States  for 
the  war  to  permit  the  indefinite  retention  of 
significant  American  fighting  forces  In  Viet- 
nam; and  (3)  reason^le  limits  to  the  tenac- 
ity and  flghUng  strength  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

What  is  the  situation  today? 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  has  no  doubt 
improved,  yet  it  has  shown  that  without 
massive  American  air  and  naval  support  It 
cannot  withstand  the  forces  o(  North  Viet- 
nam; 

Docnestic  political  pressures  for  withdrawal 
have  proved  stronger  than  anticipated,  thus 
forcing  faster-paced  and  larger-scale  reduc- 
tions than  President  Nixon  would  have 
wished: 

The  Hanoi  leadership  has  proved  to  be  not 
only  tenaciously  "unreasonable",  but  more 
ingenious  in  its  planning  and  execution,  and 
better  able  to  regenerate  its  nUlitary  power, 
than  had  been  anticipated  in  either  Wash- 
ington or  Saigon. 

Thus,  today,  three  end  a  half  years  after 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  bis  new  pcrilcles. 
there  have  been  almost  >50  billion  in  addi- 
tional war  costs,  20,000  more  Americans 
killed,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
Vietnamese  military  and  civilian  casualties. 
as  well  as  ^reading  devastation  and  deterio- 
ration In  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Our  country 
faces  today  a  more  perilous  political  and 
military  situation  than  it  did  In  1969. 

The  current  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
has  forced  the  President  to  change  his  strat- 
egy because  Vletnamlzation  has  failed  the 
test;  Indeed  without  massive  Increases  in 
the  level  of  American  support,  the  Saigon 
government  might  well  have  already  col- 
lapsed. The  President  has  intensified  the 
bombing  to  unprecedented  levels  and  the 
bombs  have  been  falling  at  an  awesome  rate. 
He  has  put  six  carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, more  then  ever  before.  He  has  reacti- 
vated an  air  base  in  Thailand  and  added  four 
squadrons  of  F-4's.  and  now  he  has  mined 
the  harbors  and  inland  waterways  of  North 
Vietnam.  He  has  done  all  this  to  preserve  his 
insistent  goal  of  a  secure  regime  in  Saigon. 

But  even  the  mining  and  more  bombing 
wUl  not  allow  him  to  reach  his  goals.  They 
merely  increase  our  chances  for  more  war.  I 
believe  that  the  mining,  and  other  steps  now 
being  taken,  are  egregious  mistakes,  for  four 
main  reasons: 

1.  They  are  dangerous  and  reckless  moves 
which  raise  the  risks  of  a  confrontation  with 
either  China  or  Russia. 

2.  They  wlU  not  achieve  their  stated  ob- 
jectives, for  China  and  Russia  both  have 
the  means  to  see  that  supplies  get  through  to 
North  Vietnam. 

3.  Thej  WlU  have  no  Immediate  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  fighting  in  the  South,  and 
probably  little  effect  for  many  months. 
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4.   They  will   not  end  the  war,  but  will 
prolong  It. 

Underlying  all  these  reasons,  the  Presl- 
deiifs  actions  are  wrong  because  they  are 
based  on  a  completely  misguided  vision  of 
our  stake  In  the  war.  Mr.  Nixon  still  per- 
ceives each  problem  of  international  rela- 
tions &3  part  of  a  global  chess  game  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
(at  times  it  Is  a  three-sided  game  In  which 
China  is  also  a  contestant) .  In  this  game,  one 
players  gain  is  automatically  the  other  play- 
er's loss.  This  is  an  obsolete  view,  because 
it  falls  to  acknowledge  the  reality  that  many 
countries,  and  Indeed  large  areas  of  the  world, 
have  long  since  demonstrated  a  progressive 
Independence  and  neutrality  In  the  Great 
Power  struggle.  It  is  also,  with  respect  to 
Vietnam,  a  dangerous  view  because  it  as- 
sums  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  decisive  lev- 
erage in  Hanoi,  when  In  fact  It  does  not. 

Operating  on  this  Invalid  premise,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  thus  seen  the  recent  North  Viet- 
namese offensive  not  as  a  gain  for  Hanoi 
versus  Saigon,  but  as  a  gain  for  Moscow 
versus  Washington.  He  has  concluded  that, 
as  a  matter  of  our  national  prestige,  the 
American  President  must  even  the  score. 
What  is  so  dangerous  about  the  decision  to 
mine  Haiphong  and  establish  an  air  and 
naval  blockade  of  North  Vietnam  Is  that  It 
constitutes  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  InsUts  that  the  Russians  ter- 
minate their  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 
Whatever  the  misjudgments  of  past  ad- 
ministrations, the  policymakers  of  those 
years  were  careful  never  to  widen  the  bitter 
local  contest  in  Vietnam  into  a  global  con- 
frontation of  the  superpowers,  with  all  the 
Imponderable  risks  of  such  a  move.  Thus  the 
President  is  Jeopardizing  the  basic  American 
national  Interests  Involved  in  our  relations 
with  tlie  Soviet  Union  for  the  sake  of  his 
policies  in  Indo-Chlna. 

In  his  speech  of  May  8.  1972.  the  President 
allowed  us  a  brief  but  Important  glimpse  at 
where  he  is  now  taking  us  In  Indo-China, 
when  he  said: 

"We  now  have  a  clear,  hard  choice  among 
three  courses  of  action:  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces;  continued  at- 
tempts at  negotiations;  or  decisive  military 
action  to  end  the  war." 

Let  me  stress  those  extraordinarily  reveal- 
ing words,  describing  that  choice  which  he 
then  went  on  to  take:  "a  decisive  military 
action  to  end  the  tear." 

This  is  :972,  and  It  alarms  me  to  hear  a 
President  talk  of  "decisive  military  action  to 
end  the  war."  For  surely  we  have  learned 
over  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  most  painful 
possible  way,  that  there  is  no  "decisive  mili- 
tary action"  that  will  end  the  war.  These  re- 
vealing words  illuminate  the  tragic  truth 
about  the  policy  that  the  Administration  is 
really  following— a  policy  which  assures  a 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  may  well  con- 
front the  President  soon  with  another  series 
of  diflBcult  and  dangerous  choices. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  these  meas- 
ures will  "stop  the  killing."  I  do  not  believe 
this  because  of  the  tenacity  of  the  enemy, 
the  Uicapacity  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  the 
limited  effectiveness  of  the  new  military 
measures. 

When  we  hear  the  Presidents  claim  that 
his  blockade  and  new  bombing  will  bring  an 
end  to  the  war,  we  also  hear  echoes  of  earlier 
statements: 

In  ordering  troops  Into  Cambodia  on  April 
30.  1070,  the  President  said,  "We  take  this 
actioii  ...  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  winning  the  Just  peace 
we  nil  desire."  A  month  later,  he  reported 
Eucce-s:  "This  operation,'  he  said,  "has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  our  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program  is  succeeding." 

Less  than  a  year  later,  the  President  or- 
dered the  invasion  of  Laos.  This  time  he 
v.ent  even  further.  On  ApVll  21,  1971,  he  said, 
".  .  .  tonight  I  can  report  that  Victn.nmiza- 
tion  h.TS  succeeded." 
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Of  course,  it  had  not  succeeded,  and  now 
once  again  American  military  action  has 
been  called  in  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  In 
Saigon's  will  and  capacity  to  fight.  These 
deficiencies  were  brought  to  President  Nix- 
on's attention  early  In  his  term,  when  the 
first  Kissinger  national  security  study  de- 
scribed the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
in  the  following  manner: 

"RVNAP  (Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces)  faces  severe  motivation  problems. 
The  officer  problem  is  still  mixed  In  politics 
and  little  has  been  done  to  correct  it.  Poor 
leadership  and  motivation  contributes  to 
regular  ground  combat  forces  deserting  (net) 
at  an  annual  rate  of  34  percent  of  their 
strength.  Total  RVNAP  desertions  (net)  are 
equivalent  to  losing  one  ARVN  (Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  division  a  month." 

We  know  from  past  experience  that  bomb- 
ing is  not  decisive.  In  World  War  II  we 
dropped  two  million  tons  of  bombs.  In  the 
Korean  War  one  million  tons.  While  In  the* 
war  in  Indo-Chlna,  we  have  dropped  6.6 
million  tons  of  bombs.  Even  this  staggering 
total  did  not  prevent  the  1968  and  1972  of- 
fensives. Increasing  bombing  means  more 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war,  more  civilian  casualties 
and  refugees,  and  more  planes  lost. 

The  mining  and  blockading  are  not  likely 
to  be  effective  because  Russian  ships  can 
xinload  at  Chinese  ports  and  their  cargo  can 
be  transported  overland  to  North  Vietnam. 
Increased  shipments  can  be  sent  by  rail  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  may  be  lulls,  periods 
of  reduced  fighting,  accompanied  no  doubt 
by  spokesmen  claiming  that  the  other  side  is 
"fading  away."  The  current  offensive  may 
stall,  particularly  as  the  rainy  season  sets  In, 
but  the  war  will  go  on  so  long  as  Hanoi  finds 
the  situation  in  the  South  incompatible  with 
its  Interest. 

"Decisive  military  action  to  end  the  war" — 
I  find  it  by  far  the  most  dangerous  goal 
that  the  Administration  could  seek  In  Viet- 
nam. It  means  either  further  escalation  in 
an  effort  to  «ive  Vietnam  by  destroying  it, 
or  a  policy  of  Improvisation  designed  to  stave 
off  defeat  for  weeks  or  months,  to  keep  the 
war  going,  and  to  wait  for  something  to  turn 
up  so  that  the  President  can  avoid  making 
the  only  choice  that  can  truly  end  the  war. 

That  choice  is  a  logical  four-point  plan 
for  settlement  which  could  have  extricated 
us  from  the  war  at  any  time  In  the  last  three 
and  one-half  years  and  could  extricate  us 
now.  The  plan  Is  short  and  simple.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following: 

The  United  States  would  agree  to  two 
actions: 

(1)  Withdraw  all  U.S.  Military  personnel 
from  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  on 
a  date  certain; 

(2)  End  all  ground,  air  and  naval  activity 
by  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  North  Viet- 
nam, Los  and  Cambodia  by  the  same  date. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  also  agree  to  two  actions: 

( 1 )  Return  all  U.S.  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  U.S.  troops  withdraw; 

(2)  Refrain  from  attacks  that  would 
threaten  the  safety  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
during  the  period  of  withdrawal. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  this  plan 
v.ere  agreed  to.  political  forces  would  surface 
in  South  Vietnam  that  would  Institute  nego- 
tiations between  the  Vietnamese  leading  to 
an  overall  settlement.  I  further  believe  that 
by  the  time  of  our  final  withdrawal,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  would  have  ended. 

If  a  settlement  Is  reached  in  this  man- 
ner, I  do  not  believe  that  any  so-called  blood 
bath  would  follow.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
disix)sltion  of  the  parties  to  try  to  find  the 
means  to  heal  the  wounds  of  twenty  years 
of  war  If.  however,  the  end  comes  while 
the  war  is  still  In  progress,  then  one  would 
expect  difficulty  as  pockets  of  resistance  are 
eliminated.  Surely  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  blood  bath 
is  to  stop  the  one  that  Ls  occurring  daily 
In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 


My  deep  concern  over  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam has  led  me  in  the  past  to  make  certain 
predictions.  After  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
In  April  1970,  I  suggested.  In  an  article  in 
Life  Magazine,  that  such  action  had  merely 
spread  the  war  and  would  not  hasten  Its 
end.  By  the  summer  of  1971, 1  was  even  more 
troubled  and  stated.  In  the  New  York  Times, 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  launch  a 
major  military  offensive  In  the  winter  of  1972, 
and  that,  in  respon.se,  President  Nixon  would 
re-escalate  our  military  involvement. 

My  concern  now  is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, so  I  feel  impelled  to  make  the  follow- 
ing predictions.  These  are  not  cheerful 
thoughts,  but  these  are  not  cheerful  times. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  if  we  follow  the 
path  we  are  now  taking: 

The  war  will  continue  indefinitely; 

The  United  States  wlU  be  involved  in- 
definitely; 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  have 
men  killed  and  wounded  indefinitely; 

More  civilians  will  die  in  Indo-Chlna; 

American  taxpayers  will  continue  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  In  support  of  the  Saigon 
regime; 

Russia  and  China  will  continue  to  supply 
North  Vietnam  with  the  necessary  materials 
of  war; 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  lose 
planes  and  helicopters; 

We  win  not  get  our  prisoners  back; 

The  number  of  prisoners  will  Increase; 

The  Administration  will  have  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  still  more  money; 

Our  relations  with  China  and  Russia  will 
be  Jeopardized; 

Our  standing  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  sink  lower  and  lower; 

And  If  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  can- 
not hold,  the  President  wUl  climb  the  next 
step  on  the  escalator. 

We  must  not  let  all  this  happen. 

I  support  without  qualification  the  ex- 
cellent Joint  resolution  that  is  before  this 
Committee.  Any  effort  to  amend  It  by  In- 
cluding language  proposing  a  cease  fire  would 
emasculate  it.  The  President's  past  nego- 
tiating efforts  have  failed;  a  major  stumbling 
block  has  been  his  demands  for  a  cease  fire 
that  would  preserve  the  present  government 
In  Saigon. 

There  are  those  who  find  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  President's  harsh  statement 
on  decisive  military  action  was  accompanied 
by  a  rephrasing  of  his  settlement  proposals. 
But,  as  always,  our  negotiating  position  takes 
back  with  one  hand  what  It  offers  with  the 
other.  Hanoi  Is  told  that  we  will  withdraw, 
but  only  four  months  after  the  complete 
return  of  our  prisoners  and  acceptance  of 
an  internationally  supervised  ceasefire.  The 
proposal  for  a  ceasefire  naturally  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  in  everyone.  But  Hanoi 
believes  that  the  institution  of  a  ceasefire, 
without  a  political  settlement,  would  be 
tantamount  to  their  losing  the  war.  An  In- 
ternationally supervised  ceasefire  would 
mean  the  insulation  of  the  Thieu  Govern- 
ment from  both  military  and  political  pres- 
sures. It  would  deprive  North  Vietnam  of 
the  chance  to  protect  its  supporters  in  that 
part  of  the  South  controlled  by  Saigon.  It 
would  give  President  Thieu's  police  a  free 
hand  to  uncover  and  destroy  his  regime's 
opponents. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  the  President 
are  thus  unrealistic  and  unrealizable.  They 
make  illusory  the  promise  of  a  date  certain 
for  American  withdrawal.  They  only  make 
certain  that  our  men  will  remain  captive 
and  that  the  war  will  go  on. 

The  Presidents  program  will  not  work.  His 
•decisive  military  action"  will  not  end  the 
war.  His  proposals  for  settlement  will  not 
bring  peace.  Neither  course  will  work  be- 
cause they  offer  the  other  side  nothing  but 
defeat. 

The  President  has  never  offered  the  simple 
four-point  program  that  I  have  described.  It 
is  the  way  to  end  the  war.  It  is  completely 
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consistent  with  the  Joint  Kesolutlon  before 
you. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution 
promptly,  and  without  crippling  amend- 
ment. 
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NO  HELP  FOR  200.000  VIETNAMESE 
REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  refugees  are  re- 
ceiving no  help  from  the  Saigon  regime 
according  to  information  contained  in  a 
memo  written  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  which  I  am  publicly  re- 
leasing today. 

More  than  200,000  needy  refugees 
created  by  the  current  oCEense  have  been 
given  no  aid  by  the  Thieu  regime.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Saigon  government  has  aUo- 
cated  only  approximately  $1.25  per 
person  to  assist  the  estimated  675,000 
new  refugees  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  Communist's  thrust. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ambassador  Bunker's  re- 
port is  just  another  sign  that  the  Thieu 
regime  is  totally  incapable  of  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  today  requesting  that  the 
U.S.  Government  provide  additional 
funds  to  alleviate  the  senseless  human 
suffering  occurring  In  Vietnam  today. 
The  American  people  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  the  innocent  victims 
of  this  tragic  and  needless  war. 

Specifically.  Ambassador  Bvmker  re- 
ported to  Secretary  Rogers  on  May  6  of 
this  year,  that  60  percent  of  250.000 
refugees  in  Danang  were  receiving  no 
government  assistance.  In  addition. 
200,000  refugees  are  in  transit,  seeking 
refuge  with  friends  and  relatives  or 
otherwise  caring  for  themselves  in  the 
Northern  sector  of  the  covmtry.  Only 
$335  million  Vietnamese  piasters  have 
been  allocated  to  refi^ee  relief,  hence 
each  of  the  675,000  refugees  will  receive 
approximately  500  piasters  or  $1.25. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  repeating  past  efforts  by  provid- 
ing bulgur  wheat  to  refugees  during  this 
current  offensive.  Even  AID  admits  that 
the  Vietnamese  will  not  eat  bulgur  and 
instead  tliey  feed  it  to  pigs  and  cattle.  I 
simply  do  not  understand  why  the 
Agency  is  repeating  the  same  fooUsh 
error. 

Previously.  I  publicly  released  another 
memorandum  written  by  Ambassador 
Bunker  which  indicated  that  bulgur  was 
used  to  feed  pigs  and  cattle. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
clear  that  since  the  United  States  has 
again  escalated  the  war,  at  least  we  can 
aid  the  innocent  victims  of  this  horrible 
conflict. 

Ambassador  Bunker's  memo  and  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Rogers  follow: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HOtJSK  or  REPRESENTATrVES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1072. 
The  Honorable  Wili-iam  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Secketasy:  I  am  enclosing  a 
memorandum  written  by  our  Ambassador  In 
Vietnam  concerning  the  current  plight  of 
approximately  675,000  Vietnamese  refugees. 


Careful  study  of  the  memorandum  Indicates 
to  me  that  more  than  200,000  needy  refugees 
are  receiving  no  aid  from  the  Thieu  regime. 
In  addition,  the  Saigon  government  has  aUo- 
cated  only  approximately  $1.25  per  person  for 
refugee  assistance. 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  to  request  that 
the  American  government  provide  additional 
funds  to  alleviate  the  senseless  human  suf- 
fering occurring  In  Vietnam  today.  American 
people  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  assist 
the  innocent  victims  of  this  tragic  and  need- 
less war. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention  that 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
Is  repeating  past  errors  by  providing  bulgur 
wheat  to  refugees.  Even  AID  admits  that  the 
Vietnamese  won't  eat  bulgur  and  Instead 
they  feed  It  to  pigs  and  cattle.  Why  is  AID 
repeating  the  same  fooUsh  error? 

I  also  note  that  In  his  memorandum.  Am- 
bassador Bunker  says  that  "additional  funds 
wlU  undoubtedly  be  necessary"  for  the  refu- 
gee program.  I  VLX^e  that  you  provide  aU  the 
funds  needed  to  assist  every  single  refugee. 

Since  the  United  States  has  again  escalated 
the  war,  at  least  we  can  aid  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  this  horrible  conflict. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  response. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Meinber  of  Congress. 

REFUGEES  AND  WAR  VICTIMS  GENERATED  SINCE 
APR.  1 


Region  and  province  ■ 


Estimated 

number 

genented 


MRl: 

Quang  Tri... 
Quang  Nam. 
QuangTin.. 

?uangNgei. 
hun  Thien. 


Total. 


MR  2: 


Dfnh  Dinh. 

Kontun 

Phu  Bon 

Phu  Yen... 
Pleiku 


Total. 


250. 000 

3,150 

9,700 

29,150 

200,000 

492,000 


36,000 

30,000 

3.700 

3,900 

20, 000 

93,600 


MR  3; 


Binh  Duong. 
Binh  Long... 
MauNghia.. 
Phuoc  Long. 
Phuoc  Tuy.. 
lay  Ninh 


Total. 


4.200 
30.000 
6,200 
7,000 
3.900 
15.500 

66,700 


assistance.  At  least  160.000  are  counted  In 
10  large  and  120  small  reception  sites 
throughout  the  city.  Perhaps  65,000  people 
now  m  large  sites.  Virtually  every  church, 
pagoda,  and  school  U  occupied  by  refugees. 
Improvement  of  water  and  sanitary  facilities 
necessary  at  most  sites  as  refugees  continue 
to  pour  m.  Travel  by  foot,  bus,  boat,  truck, 
etc.  MUitary  trucks  go  north  with  ammo, 
return  with  refugees.  National  Police  and 
Vietnamese  Information  Service  direct 
refugees  to  camps.  Police  also  provide  secur- 
ity for  refugees  and,  where  possible,  check 
Identification  for  NVA  Infiltrators.  Estimated 
30,000  refugees  still  In  Hue  sites  all  receiving 
aid.  No  estimate  on  number  sites  occupied 
there  now,  but  65  sites  in  use  last  week.  No 
official  sites  between  Hue  and  Danang.  Per- 
haps 200,000  people  In  transit,  taking  refuge 
with  friends  and  relatives,  or  otherwise  caring 
for  themselves  in  Thua  Thien  and  Quang 
Nam.  About  50  percent  of  Quang  Nam,  Quang 
Tin   refugees   receiving   aid. 

b.  MR.  2.  Of  estimated  90,400  refugees.  30 
percent  are  identified  and  receiving  assistance 
from  the  GVN.  About  9,500  helped  In  Binh 
Dinh:  7,000  In  Pleiku:  7,500  in  Kontiun; 
1.500  from  Pleiku  and  Kontum  helped  in 
Nhatrang  City.  Many  who  fled  In  anticipa- 
tion of  military  action  require  no  aid.  Many 
others  are  located  in  areas  (particularly  In 
Binh  Dinh  and  Kontum)  where  assistance 
cannot  reach. 

c.  MR  3.  Refugees  generated  in  Tay  Ninh 
Province  now  up  to  15,500.  Of  62,700  esti- 
mated total  MR  3  refugees,  about  20  per- 
cent (some  30.000  people)  are  receiving  aid. 
17.300  Binh  Long  and  Phuoc  Long  refugees 
being  cared  for  in  Binh  Duong.  Small  num- 
bers have  been  assisted  In  all  other  affected 
provinces  with  the  exception  of  Binh  Long, 
which  is  still  contested. 

d.  MR  4.  Many  of  the  11,450  listed  are 
actually  war  victims.  Perhaps  4,500  (about 
40  percent),  most  from  Kien  Phong,  have 
received  aid.  Many  are  returning  home  or 
rebuilding;    others  caring  for  themselves. 

2.  335  million  plasters  in  GVN-allocated 
refugee  relief  funds  are  being  used  mainly 
for  purchase  of  rice  (average  VN  $90  per 
kilo)  but  also  for  purchases  of  canned  fish, 
salt,  sugar,  milk,  vegetables,  utensUs,  blan- 
kets, mats,  firewood,  candles,  etc.  An  esti- 
mated 50  percent  of  the  total  allocation  has 
been  spent.  Amounts  allocated  as  follows 
(millions  of  piasters) : 

MR  1  (236):  ,, 

Han  ana  .__......-..•  '* 


MR  4: 


Ba  Xuyen  

Chau  Doc.. 

Ciiuong  Thien 

Kien  Giang 

Kien  Phong 

Kien  Tuong 

Vinh  Binh 


800 
1.000 
9,900 

700 
3.600 
4,000 
2,000 


Total 

Grand  total. 


22,000 


674,300 


not  necessarily  where  taking 


1  Province  where  generated 
refuge.  

(Telegram) 
Control:  6582  (Saigon) 
Date:  May  6, 1972,  0613152 
Charge:  US  Aid 
Action:    Secretary    State    Washington,    D.C. 

Priority 
Saigon  6582 
Aid  AC 

Attention:  Nooter  for  Refugee  Hearing 
Subject:  Refugee  Situation 
Reference:  Saigon  6470 

1.  See  reftel  for  number  refugees  gen- 
erated. Brief  info  on  current  status  by  region : 

a.  MR  1.  Estimated  250,000  Quang  Tri  and 
Thua  Thien  refugees  now  In  Danang,  with 
perhaps   40    percent   receiving   some    GVN 


Danang 


75 


Quan  Tri '' 

Quang  Nam ,2 

QuangTin... ;; 


II 

56 

MR  2  (37):  ,, 

Binh  Oinh '" 


?uang  Ngai. 
hua  Thien. 


Kontum. 

Phu  Bon 

Pliu  Yen 

Pleiku.. 


Binh  Duong 

Binh  Long 

Hau  Nghia 

Phuoc  Long 

Phuoc  Tuy 

Tay  Ninh 

MR  4  (19): 

Ba  Xuyen 

Chuong  Thien 

Kien  Pnong 

Kien  Tuong 

Vinh  Binh 


MR  3  (43):  ,„ 

........  6 

I"::: 3 

":::::: 9 

2 

;""""!"i" 3 

1 

7 

1 ? 

. ...  5 

"!'''■"'"-"''.- -       * 

Major  GVN  refugee  conference  In  Danang 
May  7  will  discuss  MR  1  situation.  Attend- 
ing will  be  Minister  of  State  Phan  Quang 
Dan,  Minister  Social  Welfare,  and  concerned 
MR  1  officials.  CORDS  representatives  (Sai- 
gon and  MR  1)  wlU  participate.  If,  as  hoped, 
additional  or  refined  data  Is  presented  at  this 
conference,  we  will  transmit  to  you  by 
phone. 

3.  Logistics  Support.  Prom  Saigon,  Air 
America  planes  have  flown  237  large  tenU: 
some  426.000  pounds  of  medical  suppliee, 
canned  food,  blankets,  and  rice;  and  a  large 
number  of  tarpaulins  and  cooking  sets  to 
help  refugees  In  a  number  of  areas. 
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AIRLIFT  OF  REFUGEE  RELIEF  SUPPLIES— APRIL  2  TO  MAY  2 
[In  pounds] 


May 


1972 


Destiiiallon 

Tents  with 
accessories 

Medical 
supplies 

Canned 
food 

Blankets 

Rice 

Destination 

Tents  with 
accessories 

Medical 
supplies 

Canned 
food 

Blankets 

Rice 

Ban  Me  Thuot.  .. 

47 

18.  433 

2.530 

0 

23.  416 

16.982 

0 
8.546 
10.  554 
12.500 

0 

1,020 
2.000 

0 
640 

0 

0 
0 
0 
167. 200 
0 

Hue 

TayNinh 

62 

0 

17.600 
36.877 
64,485 

180, 323 

6,430 

0 

18, 737 

8.000 

0 

9.9SS 

0 

Pleiku 

83 
0 
19 

0 

Phu  Bon 

Sons  Be 

Danang 

Total 

26 

..             237^ 

0 

Nha  Trang 

0 

56.767 

21,625 

167  200 

Trucks  contracted  by  the  Vietnamese  Cen- 
tral Logistics  Agency  tran.sported  the  follow- 
ing commodities  from  Saigon  to  Danang :  138 
metric  tons  canned  fish,  11  mt  clothing.  6  mt 


medicine,  and  5.000  sheets  aluminum  roofing. 

4.  VSAID  Food  for  Peace  data  is  as  follows : 

Assuming  500,000  MR  1  refttgees  to  be  fed, 

current  stocks  in  Danang  will  last  for  about 

STOCKS  AVAILABLE  COUNTRYWIDE  AS  OF  APR.  30 


60  days.  Assuming  500,000  additional  refugees 
to  be  assisted  in  all  other  regions  of  the 
country,  stockpiles  at  Nha  Trang  and  Tu  Due 
will  last  for  approximately  90  days. 


Stockpiled  at- 


Bulgur 


Flour 


CSM 


Milk 


Vegetable  oil 


Thu  Due 2.500  tons (98.600  bags) 3.050  tons  (120.300  ba?s) 1.250  tons (49,300  bags) 

Da  Nang 1,260  tons (49.7U0  bags) 1.610  tons (63.500  bags) SOOtons (31.600  bags)  ... 

NhaTiang 230  tons  (9.100  bags) 340  Ions  (3,400  bags) 140  tons  (5,500  bags).... 


0 1,120  tons  (42.300  cases). 

0 370  tons (14,000  cases). 

3U  tons  (1,100  bags) 90  tons  (3,400  cases). 


DISTRIBUTIONS  IN  MR  1 


CuangTri:Mar31  to  Apr  25 18.9  tons (747  bags) 93  tons (3,670  bags).... 6.7  tons (260  bags) 

QuangNam:  Apr.  13  to  May  5 11.7  tons  (460  bags) 11.7  tons  (460  bags) 

QuangTin:  Apr.  26  to  May  3 24.1  tons (952  bags) 10.4  tons  (410  bags)... 

?uangNgai:  Apr  24loMay  4 76  Ions (3.000  bags) 49.4  tons (1.950  bags) 76  tons (3.000  bags)... 
hua  Thren :  Mar.  31  to  Apr.  25 237.8  tons  (9,380  bags) 442.2  tons  (17.440  bags) 245.9  tons (9,700  bags). 


2.9  tuns  (11  leases). 


9.8  tons  (338  cases). 
53.2  tons  (2,100  cases). 


Distribution  Information  for  other  regions 
Is  unavailable. 

5.  Medical  Assistance.  Tlie  Minister  of 
Health  has  developed  a  comprehensive  plan 
which  provides  for  regional  and  provincial 
levels  to  handle  civilian  war  casualties  and 
provide  health  services  In  refugee  camps. 
Hospitals  have  managed  so  far  to  keep  pace 
with  the  flow  of  civilian  casualties.  Provin- 
cial health  services  have  sprayed  refugee 
camps  to  protect  against  malaria,  are  super- 


vising the  construction  of  latrines,  and  In- 
suring the  availlbllity  of  potable  water.  Im- 
munization have  begun  in  most  of  the  camps 
(except  for  Danang).  So  far,  there  have  been 
no  major  health  problems  except  for  some 
cases  of  non-cholera  diarrhea.  The  major 
difficulty  has  been  to  overcome  the  shortage 
of  water  but  this  Is  being  addressed  by  truck- 
ing tanks  of  water  Into  the  camps  In  Blnh 
Duong  and  Danang  provinces.  The  MOH 
(with  the  MSW)  Is  preposltionlng  wells  and 


latrines  In  pre-selected  temporary  refugee 
sites  In  Nha  Trang  and  Ban  Me  Thuot  In 
anticipation  of  Increased  refugee  flow  from 
Kontum  and  Pleiku.  There  are  adequate 
medical  supplies  at  regional  and  provincial 
levels  in  the  event  they  are  required. 

6.  Voluntary  Agency  Assistance.  To  date 
five  foreign  voluntary  agencies  have  provided 
commodities  in  response  to  the  emergency 
refugee  situation  In  Vietnam: 


Agency 


Food 


Clothing 


Amount 

(millions  of 

piasters)  Other 


World  Vision 800  cases  assorted  loodstuffs 2,000  hygiene  kits. 

CARE 416  cases  sardines.  6,500  pounds  pondered  milk.  2,300  7-kilo _ VN$2.0 

cartons  hi  protein  biscuits. 

World  Relief  Commission 2,000  kMves  of  bread  daily _ 28.000  lbs VN$0.413 

Catholic  Relief  Services 900  bales VNJll.  0       l.OOC  lbs  soapflales,  5  caitons  toothbrushes 

Vietnam  Christian  Seri/ice VN$2. 6 


Aside  from  commodities,  voluntary  agencies 
are  making  a  significant  contribution 
through  assigning  personnel  to  refugee  work. 
Many  agencies  are  assigning  nurses  and  so- 
cial workers  to  work  in  refugee  camps.  Total 
in-country  foreign  personnel  are  estimated 
at  125  persons  and  these  agencies  have  several 
hundred  local  personnel  who  can  assist  In  ref- 
ugee relief. 

Although  the  five  major  agencies  have  just 
aliout  exhausted  available  stores  of  canned 
foods,  there  still  are  limited  amoimts  of 
clothing,  medicines  and  other  commodities. 
The  voluntary  agencies  do  not  plan  large 
fund-raising  drives  for  Vietnam  because  pri- 
ority for  most  agencies  has  shifted  to  Bangla- 
desh. Assistance  given  by  voluntary  agencies 
will  continue  to  be  distributed  through  chan- 
nel-; they  have  already  established. 

7.  Additional  Resources  have  not  yet  been 
quant  itied  or  tapped.  USARV  has  made  avail- 
able I'cr  refugee  relief  large  amounts  of  excess 
food  supplies   which   are   now  being  inven- 
toried: Additional  funds  will  undoubtedly  ^3e 
necessary.  The   most  pressing  requirements 
not  located  in  Vietnam  to  date  are  additional 
tents  and  large  water  containers.  Transporta- 
tion   is   also   likely    to    become    a    problem. 
Drafted  by:  CORDS WVD: 
CSteele:ap 
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Notes    on    Refugees,    South    Vietnam, 

May,  11,  1972 

(Sources:  interviews  with  CORDS  personnel 

Social  Welfare  Mlnlstery,  on  scene  visits  to 

Quang    Trl,    Hue,    Kontum,    Pleiku,   Binh 

Dinh,  Route  13  towns) 

U.S.  estimates  700,000  refugees  since  com- 
munist offensive  begun  April  30. 

300,000  now  In  Danang. 

40,000  people  still  in  Hue,  refugees  esti- 
mate 20,000  still  m  Cua  Valley  (north  of  Cua 
Viet  River),  20.000  still  in  Kontum,  250,000 
in  liberated  r.reas  in  Blnh  Dlnh,  estimated 
17,000  still  in  An  Loc,  10,000  in  Quang  Trl 
city. 

Saturation  bombing  by  US  and  VNAP,  tac- 
tical aircraft  and  B-52s,  of  An  Loc,  Quang 
Trl  city,  entire  area  north  of  Cua  Viet  River, 
three  liberated  districts  in  Blnh  Dinh. 

Refugees  from  Cam  Lo,  Oi  Llnb,  Quang 
Trl  City  report  heavy  civilian  casaulties  from 
bombing,  which  begins  as  soon  as  commu- 
nists troops  enter  areas. 

No  evacuation  of  woxmded  from  An  Loc 
for  five  weeks;  heavy  civilian  casaulties  be- 
lieved there. 

Politics,  not  humanitarian  conslderatloiis 
decide  civilian  fate. 

(1)  attempts  made  by  provincial  author- 
ities In  Kontum.  An  Loc,  Quang  Tri  initially, 
when  an  area  is  threatened,  not  to  .ut  people 


leave;  belief  is  that  once  an  area  is  aban- 
doned, troops  will  not  fight  for  It  (troops' 
families  and  those  who  work  for  Americans 
are  evacuated) . 

(2)  when  area  finally  under  attack,  argued 
too  late  for  evacuation. 

(3)  no  plans  of  any  sort  for  large  scale 
evacatitions;  only  area  where  organized 
evacuations  underway  Is  Hue.  where  boats 
are  used.  In  Kontum  only  Chlnooks  (hell- 
copters  which  hold  55  persons)  are  being 
used;  no  one  In  Social  Welfare  of  CORDS 
trying  to  get  transport  planes. 

(4)  provincial  officials  often  refuse  ref- 
ugees entrance  to  major  cities,  saying  they 
are  security  risks;  examples  of  this  In  Quang 
Ngai,  Hue. 

(5)  In  Hue,  province  chief  cut  off  food  to 
camps  to  force  people  to  move  outside  of 
city;  refugees  afraid  to  go  because  is  outside 
defensive  perimeter  (issue  no  longer  being 
pushed  as  everyone  fled  to  Danang) . 

Situation  in  Phuoc  Tuy  province,  where 
Saigon  govt  trying  to  move  people  from  I 
corps  (plans  for  one  year  to  do  this,  govt 
vising  current  crisis  as  way  forcing  many 
people  who  refused  to  move  before  to  move) . 

Plans  to  move  100.000  from  Danang,  still 
planned. 

( 1 )  in  Phuc  Le,  province  capitol  of  Phuoc 
Tuy.  are  1900  refugees  in  the  football  sta- 
dium,  who  were  moved   In   last  week,   who 
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can't  be  sent  to  resettlement  area  because 
of  fighting  In  province. 

(2)  in  Suol  Nghe  village,  1300  people 
transferred  In  Jan  from  Cam  Lo  and  OloUnh, 
people  can  no  longer  make  a  living  because 
they  can't  travel  outside  town  on  roads  be- 
cause of  fighting;  town  has  been  shelled  by 
communists  and  govt  troops. 

(3)  1400  refugees  from  Insecure  areas  In 
province  are  now  In  provincial  capitol  with 
no  where  to  go. 

On  the  political  aspects  of  refugee  eva- 
cautlon.  Deputy  Province  Senior  Advisor  In 
Kontum,  when  pressed  by  me  to  organize 
evacuation  (May  1st)  said,  "This  is  a  battle 
for  people,  not  territory.  The  battle  for  Kon- 
tum Is  for  people.  If  the  people  want  us 
to  defend  their  town,  they  must  stay  here 
too." 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  HOUSATONIC 
RIVER  VALLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Connecti- 
cut's Sixth  Congressional  District  is 
blessed  with  a  wealth  of  scenic  beauty. 
The  Housatonic  River  Valley — with  its 
flowing  waters  and  rolling  hills — ^is  balm 
to  the  spirit  and  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

Yet,  sadly,  pollution  mars  the  river  in 
its  course  through  western  Connecticut 
from  Massachusetts  to  Long  Island 
Sound.  Advancing  development  begins  to 
mar  more  of  its'  banks.  The  environ- 
mental quality  that  nature  gave  to  this 
lovely  region  is  in  jeopardy  and  must  be 
restored. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  before  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  I  called  for  an  action 
program  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Housatonic  River  and  its 
tributaries.  At  that  time  I  said: 

It  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  citizens, 
members  of  conservation  groups  and  rep- 
resentatives of  government  at  all  levels  to  ex- 
plore alternatives  and  develop  proposals  for 
consideration  by  appropriate  legislative  agen- 
cies where  such  action  Is  required. 

My  suggestion  that  these  waters  be  In- 
cluded in  a  scenic  river  system  under  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  was  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  future  of  the  Housatonic  River 
Valley  is  a  grave  concern  to  residents  of 
northwestern  Connecticut.  Ten  towns 
share  jurisdiction  over  the  Housatonic 
River  in  my  district.  They  are  Bridge- 
water,  Brookfield,  Canaan,  Cornwall, 
Kent,  New  Milford,  North  Canaan,  Salis- 
bury, Sharon,  and  Sherman.  The  people 
of  these  towns  express  their  concern  to 
me  often — individually  and  through  the 
conservation  and  environmental  organi- 
zations representing  them.  Now  they 
must  talk  at  length  and  in  depth  with 
each  other.  They  must  discuss  alterna- 
tive proposals  for  charting  the  future 
of  this  area.  And  they — the  residents — 
must  decide  on  the  plan  or  plans  that  will 
most  effectively  implement  the  goals  of 
clean  water  and  suflBclent  land  resources. 

Ultimately,  success  will  depend  on  the 
effectiveness  of  cooperative  action  be- 
tween citizens  and  their  government — 
the  dedicated  citizen  groups,  local  units 
of  government  whose  cooperation  and 
support  must  be  encouraged,  and  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  State  and  Federal 
Government  that  might  be  involved. 


To  stimulate  a  lively  and  meaningful 
dialog  among  residents  of  this  area,  I  am 
today,  with  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff,  intro- 
ducing two  legislative  proposals  and  re- 
questing the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  make  a  wastewater  management 
and  water  quality  control  stutiy  of  the 
Housatonic  River  and  its  tributaries. 

These  bills  are  by  no  means  final  legis- 
lative proposals.  They  are  only  a  begin- 
ning— a  basis  for  discussion.  For  the  resi- 
dents must  consider  every  approach  to 
restoring  the  environmental  quality  of 
this  area.  If  at  the  end  of  the  dialog  the 
local  citizens  agree  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help,  we  will  introduce  legis- 
lation that  has  their  support.  Meanwhile, 
I  am  taking  the  following  action  in  the 
House. 

My  first  proposal  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1968 — Public  Law  90-542— to  include  the 
Housatonic  River  between  the  Massa- 
chusetts border  and  the  Shepaug  River 
as  a  potential  component  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  The  Housatonic 
would  be  added  to  a  list  of  27  rivers  for 
detailed  study.  The  system  itself  is  now 
comprised  of  eight  rivers  with  such  out- 
standing attributes  that  they  shall  be 
"preserved  in  free-flowing  condition 
■•  ■•  *  and  their  immediate  environments 
shall  be  protected  for  the  beneflt  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
our  proposal  will  succeed.  In  any  event, 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  act  ex- 
tends only  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along 
the  shore.  For  this  reason,  I  am  at  the 
same  time  introducing  a  bill  to  create  a 
Housatonic  River  Valley  trust. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
Housatonic  River  Valley  Trust  Commis- 
sion with  Federal,  State,  and  town  repre- 
sentatives, assurini,  adequate  local  par- 
ticipation in  all  decisions.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  share  development 
and  administration  of  the  tiiist  with  the 
Commission. 

The  trust  would  establish  three  basic 
classifications  of  land.  On  the  first  cate- 
gory of  "lands  forever  wild,"  no  develop- 
ment should  be  allowed  because  of  the 
outstanding  scenic  or  ecological  value  of 
the  land.  On  so-called  "scenic  preserva- 
tion lands,"  existing  development  should 
not  be  increased.  And  in  areas  desig- 
nated "town  lands,"  local  government 
alone  would  have  the  authority  to  make 
decisions. 

Today,  I  have  also  written  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  requesting  that  the  committee 
adopt  a  resolution  authorizing  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a 
wastewater  management  and  water  qual- 
ity control  study  of  the  Housatonic  River 
and  its  tributaries.  This  study  has  the 
support  of  the  Housatonic  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  Its  purpose  would  be  con- 
fined to  determining  the  feasibility  of 
wastewater  management  facilites,  in- 
cluding measures  for  water  quality  con- 
trol, wastewater  collection,  purification, 
and/or  reuse.  I  requested  that  the  study 
be  undertaken,  wherever  possible,  with 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  lo- 
cal organizations.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  area  scientists. 


Also,  public  hearings  and  other  informa- 
tional efforts  would  be  encouraged. 

Such  a  study  would  have  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  any  effort  to  restore  the  en- 
vironment in  this  area.  We  cannot  have 
clean  waterways  without  clean  water. 
The  quality  of  water  depends  on  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  in  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. This  study  could  furnish  the  basis 
for  a  sound,  long-term,  comprehensive 
program  for  managing  wastewater  over 
the  entire  basin. 

For  too  long,  "God's  god  earth"  of  na- 
tural beauty  and  rich  resource  has  been 
wasted  without  shame  in  our  Nation.  The 
result  in  so  many  areas  is  air  that  is  poi- 
soned and  water  fouled,  as  well  as 
scarred  land. 

Let  the  residents  of  northwestern  Con- 
necticut unite  in  the  knowledge  that 
change  will  happen,  but  change  can  be 
controlled.  There  is  still  time  to  preserve 
the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  our  area. 
There  is  still  time  to  clean  our  water  and 
keep  unwanted  development  from  creep- 
ing through  our  midst. 

The  task  is  great.  The  call  is  clear.  The 
future  of  northwestern  Connecticut  is  at 
stake. 


CHARLES  R.  MOTT,  JR.,  CITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Char- 
les R.  Mott,  Jr..  recently  was  cited  and 
spotlighted  in  an  employee  publication 
of  South  Central  Bell  for  liis  outstand- 
ing work  and  contributions  to  that  or- 
ganization over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Since  1966,  Mr.  Mott  has  been  general 
marketing  manager  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  South  Central  Bell  and 
has  played  a  significant  and  successful 
role  helping  that  organization  meet  the 
problems  and  demands  for  radical 
change  which  have  evolved  in  the  com- 
munications field. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Mott  speaks  excited- 
ly of  the  challenges  and  opportunities  for 
service  open  to  the  Bell  System  in  the 
years  to  come  and  optimistically  looks  to 
youth  and  new  ideas  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. Mr.  Mott  says : 

Our  success  will  continue  as  more  new 
people  come  Into  the  business  and  bring 
fresh  energy  and  ideas  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  we  can  fit  in  and  keep  up 
in  a  world  evolving  at  breakneck  speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  pleasme  to  count  Charles  Mott  as  a 
personal  friend  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  contributed  tremendously 
not  only  to  his  firm  but  to  our  commu- 
nity. In  addition  Charley  Mott  has  one 
of  the  finest  families  of  any  man  I  know. 
It  has  been  my  pleasui-e  to  have  had  his 
oldest  son,  Mike,  work  on  my  staff  as  a 
summer  intern.  Mike  is  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  this  month 
will  receive  liis  wings  as  a  pilot  fiying 
F-4's.  In  so  doing  he  follows  in  the  steps 
of  his  father  who  was  a  decorated  Army 
Air  Corps  fighter  pilot  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  article,  "Charles  Mott 
Takes  a  Look  at  Change  and  Competi- 
tion" in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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As  he  talks,  Charles  looks  back  on  almost 
25  years  of  telephone  work.  His  first  Job  was 
In  1948  as  a  student  supervisor  In  Commer- 
cial, following  his  graduation  from  Vander- 
btlt  with  a  B.A.  degree.  Charles'  college  edu- 
cation had  been  postponed  due  to  World  War 
11.  In  1941  he  Joined  the  U.  8.  Army  Air 
Corps  as  a  Plying  Cadet  and  served  In  both 
the  European  and  Pacific  Theatres  as  a 
fighter  pilot.  He  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with  two 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  He  held  the 
rank  of  Captain  when  he  left  active  service 
in  1946. 

During  this  time,  Charles  met  and  mar- 
ried Edythe  Whitehead,  also  a  native  of  Nash- 
ville. Edythe  worked  as  a  service  representa- 
tive In  the  Nashville  business  office  while 
Charles  finished  his  education. 

Durmg  his  early  career,  Charles  held  sev- 
eral Commercial  positions  in  Nashville  and 
East  Tennessee.  In  1955  he  was  named  divi- 
sion personnel  relations  supervisor  in  Middle 
Tennessee  and  In  1957  he  became  division 
public  relations  manager  in  New  Orleans. 
Charles  then  served  as  district  plant  mana- 
ger In  Shreveport,  returning  to  Nashville  as 
district  manager  in  1959.  In  1964  he  was 
named  division  commercial  manager  for  West 
Tennessee,  a  position  he  held  until  1966  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  vice  president  for 
Tennessee.  He  bec^ime  the  state's  general 
marketing  manager  In  November  of  that  year. 

The  Motts  have  two  sons,  Mike,  22,  and 
Bill,  18.  Mike,  who  graduated  from  Vander- 
bilt  University  School  of  Engineering  in  1971, 
is  now  a  lieutenant  In  the  U.  8.  Marine  Corps 
and  is  attending  flying  school  at  Pensacola. 
When  he  receives  his  wings  In  May  he  will 
be  a.sslgned  to  Cherry  Point,  N.C.,  where  he 
will  be  flying  in  F-4'8  as  a  naval  flight  officer. 

Bill  is  a  senior  at  Battle  Ground  Academy 
In  Franklin  and  plans  to  go  to  Ole  Miss  this 
fall,  where  he  hopes  to  pursue  his  interests 
In  drama  and  speech. 

Edythe  works  In  the  development  direc- 
tors' office  at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  in  Nashville,  where  she  also  is  tak- 
ing college  courses.  A  qualified  genealogist, 
Edythe  is  a  member  of  the  National  Genea- 
logical Society.  She  says  that  she  might  one 
day  devote  all  her  spare  time  to  tracing  fam- 
ily histories.  She  has  traced  her  own  family 
to  the  time  prior  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. She  is  a  member  of  The  National  So- 
ciety of  The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in 
Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  National  Society 
of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Charles  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the 
Nashville  community  where  he  has  served  as 
general  campaign  chairman  and  president  of 
the  United  Givers  Fund.  Well-known  for  his 
leadership  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  he  is 
vice  president  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Coun- 
cil, a  member  of  the  National  Council  and 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  of  Region  V.  His  in- 
volvement with  Scouting  goes  back  to  his 
own  days  as  an  Eagle  Scout,  and  as  a  volun- 
teer leader,  he  has  received  the  Silver  Beaver 
and  Stiver  Antelope  Awards  "For  Distin- 
guished Service  To  Boyhood."  Spare  time  is 
scarce,  but  Charles  enjoys  golf,  hunting  and 
fishing  whenever  possible. 

The  Motts  are  members  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  he  serves  as  an  officer. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  OP  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI— MAY 
23,  1972— PROJECT  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  , 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  serious  problems  that 
our  cities  must  face  daily,  none  rank  as 


high  as  those  connected  with  mass  trans- 
portation. Nationally,  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  desperate  condi- 
tion of  our  urban  mass  transit  systems. 
We  face  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of 
attempting  to  service  the  constantly 
growing  demands  of  the  public  with  di- 
lapidated equipment. 

In  my  city  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  (CTA)  has  developed 
what  promises  to  be  an  eflfective,  efficient, 
and  even  pleasant  urban  bus  system.  The 
CTA  has  just  initiated  a  new  innovative 
transit  marketing  program  called  "Proj- 
ect Increase" — introductory  new  CTA  re- 
search effort  in  advertising  service  and 
equipment.  Included  in  this  new  project 
are  two  suggestion  buses  which  contain 
displays  of  several  types  of  bus  interiors; 
seating  arrangements,  wall  coverings, 
and  so  forth.  These  buses  will  be  ex- 
amined by  the  public  for  15  days 
throughout  the  city,  and  each  person  will 
be  poled  as  to  their  preferences  in  the 
display. 

Project  increase  was  made  possible 
through  a  grant  from  the  Urban  Mass 
Ti-ansportation  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
grant  will  also  enable  the  CTA  to  pur- 
chase 1,000  new  buses. 

Each  step  of  increase  is  centered 
around  public  needs  and  wants,  as  well 
as  public  likes  and  dislikes.  New  and  im- 
proved express  lines,  test  routes,  and  ex- 
periments in  different  phases  of  advertis- 
ing will  be  part  of  the  project. 

Chicago  has  always  been  the  forerun- 
ner in  urban  transportation.  This  latest 
effort  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
deserves  high  praise  and  encouragement. 
I  am  proud  that,  once  again,  my  city  of 
Chicago  is  leading  the  way  to  a  hope- 
fully more  livable  urban  environment. 


END  THE  WAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  end  the  tor- 
ment of  our  involvement  in  Indochina, 
to  stop  the  senseless  killing,  to  facilitate 
a  solution  there  and  to  return  this  Nation 
to  sanity.  My  bill  provides  for  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

An  immediate  halt  to  all  bombing  and 
shelling  by  U.S.  forces  in  Indochina,  in- 
cluding deactivation  of  the  mines  in 
coastal  waters; 

No  later  than  30  daj's  following  the 
date  that  an  agreement  is  reached  for 
the  release  of  prisoners,  a  complete  and 
final  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  from  Indochina; 
and. 

Beginning  30  days  following  the  date 
tliat  an  agreement  is  reached  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  termination  of  all 
military  assistance  to  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  considei'ing 
legislation  to  get  us  out  of  Indochina,  but 
I  am  quite  dissatisfied  with  their  work- 
ing draft,  which  calls  for  withdrawal  by 
October  1  of  this  year  subject  to  the 


release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  The  two 
major  deficiencies  of  this  proposal,  as 
I  see  them,  are  that:  First,  it  makes  no 
mention  of  the  bombing  and  mining 
which  must  be  stopped  and  stopped  now; 
and  second,  it  can  be  interpreted  to  re- 
quire that  the  prisoners  actually  be  re- 
leased before  we  withdraw. 

My  bill  satisfies  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jections by  terminating  all  bombing, 
shelling  and  mining,  all  over  Indochina, 
immediately  upon  enactment.  It  satis- 
fies the  second  objection  by  requiring  that 
an  agreement  for  prisoner  release,  rather 
than  the  final  release  itself,  be  reached 
prior  to  withdrawal. 

In  addition,  this  bill  wholly  terminates 
our  military  involvement  with  the  Thieu 
regime  by  cutting  off  all  military  assist- 
ance to  it  once  a  prisoner  release  agree- 
ment has  been  reached.  Our  continuing 
support  of  the  Thieu  dictatorship  has 
been  the  stumbling  block  to  peace  in  In- 
dochina, and  the  withdrawal  of  this  sup- 
port would  bring  about  the  swift  return 
of  our  POW's  and  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  Vietcong  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  a  tri- 
partite coalition  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  What  they  will  not  do,  and 
should  not  accept  is  continuing  power 
for  the  Thieu  government,  which  exists 
solely  because  of  massive  American  mil- 
itary support  and  which  has  always  been 
an  American  puppet  government. 

All  of  the  end-the-war  legislation 
pending  in  Congress  ignores  this  crucial 
political  precondition  of  a  settlement  in 
Indochina.  I  think  that  it  is  far  too  late 
in  the  game  to  be  kidding  ourselves  about 
the  situation  there,  and  candor  demands 
ttiat  we  recognize  the  need  to  totally  stop 
our  support  of  President  Thieu  if  we  are 
to  have  peace. 

We  must  remember  that  the  prisoner 
release  issue  is  a  red  herring.  The  with- 
drawal of  all  American  military  support 
from  the  Thieu  regime  will  facilitate  the 
formation  of  a  true  coalition  government 
in  South  Vietnam  and  will  assure  the 
swift  return  of  all  of  our  prisoners. 

The  text  of  m^  bill  follows: 

HJR.  16117 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an  end  to  United  States 
involvement  In  hostilities  in  and  over  In- 
dochina, secure  the  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  forces  therefrom,  and  as- 
sure the  establishment  in  South  Vietnam 
of  a  coalition  government  reflecting  the 
military  and  political  realities  there 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem1)led.  That 

(a)  the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Indochina,  and  the  entire  world  will 
best  be  advanced  by — 

(1)  the  Immediate  cessation  of  all  United 
States  Involvement  in  hostilities  In  Indo- 
china; 

(2)  the  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
military  forces  from  Indochina  as  soon  as 
an  agreement  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  Is  reached;  and 

(3)  the  establishment  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  which  reflects  the 
military  and  political  realities  there. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  ends  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  assured. 
It  Is  Intended  by  the  Congress  that  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act  be  Interpreted  strict- 
ly against  the  President  and  those  under  his 
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command,  and  that  no  exceptions,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tions shall  be  permitted. 

Sec.  2.  No  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  may  be  expended  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  conduct  or  con- 
tinue offshore  naval  bombardment  or  min- 
ing of,  or  to  bomb  (including  the  use  of  na- 
palm, other  Incendiary  devices,  or  chemical 
agents),  rocket,  or  otherwise  attack  by  air. 
from  any  type  aircraft,  any  target  within 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  or  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Including  the  territorial  waters  of 
those  nations  and  the  high  seas  adjacent  to 
such  territorial  waters. 

Sec.  3.  No  later  than  thirty  days  following 
the  date  that  an  agreement  is  reached  pro- 
viding for  the  release  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  vrith  such  Government  concurrently 
with  the  withdrawal  of  American  personnel, 
equipment,  and  supplies  provided  for  in  this 
section,  and  for  an  accounting  for  all  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action  who  have  been  held 
by  or  known  to  such  Government  or  such 
forces,  all  American  military  and  paramili- 
tary personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies  shall 
be  totally,  completely,  and  finally  withdrawn 
from  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Sec.  4.  Beginning  thirty  days  alter  the  date 
that  an  agreement  is  reached  providing  for 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Government  concurrently  with  the 
withdrawal  of  American  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  provided  for  In  section  3, 
and  for  an  accounting  for  all  Americans  miss- 
ing In  action  who  have  been  held  by  or 
known  to  such  Government  or  such  forces — 

(a)  no  funds  theretofore  or  thereafter  ap- 
propriated may  be  expended  to  support  the 
deployment  of  United  States  military  or  para- 
military forces,  or  any  other  military  or  para- 
military personnel  under  the  control  or  in 
the  pay  of  the  United  States  In,  or  the  con- 
duct of  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
In  or  over  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambo- 
dia, or  Thailand;  and 

(b)  no  funds  theretofore  or  thereafter 
appropriated  may  be  expended  to  provide, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  military  assistance 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 


WEBB  AIR  FORCE  BASE  CREDIT 
SEEKS  ADVICE  FROM  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  credit  unions  throughout  the  coun- 
tiT  are  beginning  to  establish  programs 
to  encourage  the  young  members  of  the 
credit  imion  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  and  operation  of  the  ci-edit  union. 

Already  there  are  large  student-run 
credit  unions  in  Kentucky  and  Massa- 
chusetts. And  recently  Webb  Air  Force 
Base  Federal  Credit  Union  at  Big  Spring, 
Tex.,  announced  that  it  was  forming  a 
youth  advisory  board  "to  reach  the 
youth  of  today  and  give  them  a  voice  in 
their  financial  future  and  the  future  of 
the  credit  union."  The  youth  advisory 
board  will  advise  on  new  services  the 
credit  union  could  offer,  changes  in  pol- 
icy and  how  to  promote  and  reach  the 


youth  of  today.  In  a  letter  addi-essed  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  credit  union 
seeking  their  participation  in  the  youth 
board,  credit  union  officials  wrote: 

In  correlation  with  new  rights  and  re- 
sponslbUitles  young  people  are  facing  one  of 
the  most  complex  financial  envlroimients  our 
society  has  ever  known.  It  is  now  time  that 
the  youth  of  this  nation  be  given  a  voice  in 
the  financial  affairs  that  directly  affect  them. 

The  youth  advisory  board,  which  is 
open  to  members  of  the  credit  union  from 
16  to  21,  will  meet  once  a  month  to  dis- 
cuss questions  pertinent  to  the  financial 
future  of  youth.  The  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory board  will  report  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board  to  the  credit  union's 
board  of  directors,  and  plans  are  also 
being  made  to  have  the  youth  advisory 
board  meet  with  the  credit  union  board 
from  time  to  time. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  the  youth 
advisory  board  will  tackle  include:  What 
can  a  credit  union  do  for  me,  and  how 
could  financiaJ  organizations  better 
serve  present  and  future  needs?  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  misleadings  of  financial 
organizations  including  the  questions: 
Are  they  helping  people  or  themselves, 
and  how  deceptive  or  misleading  are  the 
interest  rates,  and  what  can  young  peo- 
ple do  to  fight  inflation? 

It  is  indeed  gratifjdng  to  see  that  the 
Webb  Air  Force  Base  Credit  Union  is 
taking  such  an  active  interest  In  its 
younger  members  and  that  it  recognizes 
that  someday  the  operations  of  its  credit 
union  will  be  guided  by  the  young  people 
of  today.  By  giving  these  young  people  an 
early  start  in  credit  union  operation,  they 
are  indeed  making  certain  that  the  future 
will  be  left  in  good  hands. 


ASTRONAUT  CHARLES  DUKE  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  IMAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Gettys) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col. 
Charles  M.  Duke,  Jr.,  the  Apollo  16 
astronaut  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  held  up  to  the  world  the  image 
of  an  American  which  cannot  but  endure, 
for  it  represents  the  qualities  which  have 
made  and  preserved  our  Nation.  There 
were  pioneer  spacemen  who  went  ahead 
of  Charlie  Duke  and  whose  successes  and 
perfected  equipment  gave  confidence  and 
assurance  to  those  who  followed.  There 
were  on  the  Apollo  16  three  men,  Thomas 
K.  Mattingly  II.  John  W.  Young,  and 
Colonel  Duke,  and  I  pay  honor  to  them 
all.  They  deserve  the  compliments  of  all 
Americans.  But  Charlie  Duke  holds  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  my  people  of  the  Fifth  Congi-essional 
District  of  South  Carolina,  and  with  me. 
He  and  his  family  are  my  friends. 
Colonel  Duke  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  by  my  predecessor  in  office. 
Congressman  James  P.  Richards,  in 
whose  hometown  of  Lancaster.  S.C, 
Charlie  Duke  has  lived  and  where  his 
family  still  lives. 

Charlie  Duke  is  the  true  American.  He 
is  what  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  be.  He 
is  physically  fit,  mentally  capable  and 


alert,  competent  in  his  field,  prepared 
through  long  dedication  to  the  space- 
flight cause,  fresh,  eager,  and  unafraid. 
He  makes  no  pretense  of  striving  for 
perfection.  He  is  not  forgetful  of  his 
great  obligations  and  responsibilities  and 
of  the  demands  upon  him  and  is  cool  in 
times  of  stress.  Withal,  he  is  human  and 
happy  and  projects  a  personality  which 
led  one  commentator  to  say.  near  the  end 
of  the  Apollo  16  flight: 

Thanks  to  NASA  for  sending  Charlie  Duke. 
He  has  made  the  project  live. 

He  has  more  than  justified  the  faith 
and  confidence  which  America  has  in 
him. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  moon 
flights  are  dangerous,  costly,  and  im- 
necessary.  Of  course  there  are  dangers, 
but  men  like  Charlie  Duke  have  wel- 
comed the  hazards  because  they  believe 
as  I  do  in  these  missions.  Of  coui'se  they 
are  costly.  But  they  are  peaceful  pm- 
suits  of  knowledge  and  have  yielded  data 
which  has  been  invaluable  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  computer  science,  com- 
munications, and  in  other  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Benefits  which 
have  derived  and  will  ensue  from  these 
fiights  will  be  useful  to  us  all  and  to 
those  yet  unborn.  And  they  are  necessary 
in  the  sense  that  man  cannot  stand  still 
in  this  search  for  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  matter  and  energy  and  life. 
What  is  learned  from  these  fiights  has 
already  been  put  to  use.  and  there  is 
much  being  learned  which  will  be  a 
legacy  for  the  future. 

Columnist  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner  has 
written : 

The  Apollo  program  has  been  a  work  of 
merit,  even  of  glory  In  a  dark  time  of  U.S. 
history.  If  any  achievement  of  nuinkind  is 
remembered  this  one  will  be.  To  ask  whether 
anything  is  worth  it  is  to  ask  whether  any- 
thing is  worth  what  It  costs.  I  for  one  would 
rather  be  counted  a  citizen  of  that  nation 
which  opened  the  heavens  and  sent  men  to 
the  moon  than  one  of  a  nation  which  built 
more  highways  than  any  in  history  or  was 
richer  than  any  In  history  or  a  citizen  of 
that  nation  which,  at  unspeakable  cost,  went 
to  Vietnam. 

The  Apollo  fiights  and  the  space  pro- 
gram will  prove  their  worth  over  and 
over  in  tangible  and  intangible  values, 
not  the  least  of  the  latter  by  far  being 
the  projection  of  the  image  of  our  Amer- 
ican astronauts,  backed  by  the  miracles 
of  American  know-how  and  hardware, 
and  carrying  the  American  fiag  out  into 
the  unknown. 

Astronaut  Duke,  we  salute  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  the  space  program. 
And  because  you  are  a  South  Carolinian 
we  are  particularly  proud  of  you  and 
your  achievements. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  FREDERIC  R.  COU- 
DERT.  JR.  OF  THE  17TH  SILK 
STOCKING  DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pit)  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frederic  R. 
Coudert,  Jr.  who  occupied  the  seat  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  of  representing. 
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died  this  past  Sunday  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  of  congestive  heart  failure.  He 
was  74  years  old.  Fritz  Coudert,  as  be 
was  so  popularly  known,  was  one  of  the 
city's  major  Republican  leaders  In  the 
1940's  and  1950's  and  was  in  this  House 
until  he  chose  not  to  run  for  reelection 
in  1958. 

He  was  bom  the  scion  of  a  leading 
family.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin P.  Tracy,  secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 
During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Coudert  was  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  27th  Division  with 
the  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France.  He  received  his  B.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1918  and  a  degree  from 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1922,  when 
he  was  a  Kent  scholar.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress  in  1958,  he  served  on- 
Governor  Rockefeller's  first  State  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
city. 

Among  the  honors  he  received  was  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  Columbia's 
University  Medal  for  dlstingiiished  pub- 
lic sei-vice.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Federation  of  French  Alliances  in  the 
United  States. 

He  leaves  siu'viving  him  his  wife,  a  son 
Frederic  3d;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Rand  Jr.;  two  brothers,  Ferdinand  W. 
and  Alexis  C,  and  six  grandchildi-en. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  who  knew  him  when  I  say  that 
they  send  their  condolences  to  his  family. 


REVENUE-SHARING  MIRAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future  the  House  may  consider  H.R. 
14370,  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  what  is  euphemistically 
called  "revenue  sharing."  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful  that  I  will  support  the  legis- 
lation. There  are  many  good  points  of 
criticism  deserving  of  note. 

Connecticut  presently  has  about  1.5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  Al- 
though 2  percent  of  the  Nation's  Federal 
income  tax  revenues  are  derived  from 
our  State,  only  1.37  percent  of  the  avail- 
able Federal  grant  funds  are  allocated 
to  Connecticut  under  the  H.R.  14370 
formula.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
$1  collected  in  the  State  only  65  cents  is 
returned  imder  the  present  Federal- 
grant  program.  Therefore,  the  taxpayers 
of  Connecticut  presently  contribute  far 
more  to  the  Federal  coffers  than  they  re- 
ceive in  return. 

Tlie  implementation  of  the  distribu- 
tion formula  embodied  in  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  would  not 
appreciably  improve  this  disparity.  Con- 
necticut and  its  municipalities  would  not 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  fimds  avail- 
able since  only  68  cents  of  every  $1  al- 
located from  revenues  derived  in  the 
State  would  be  returned. 

Another  point  is  that  Connecticut  falls 
below  the  national  average  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  The  State  govern- 
ment would  receive  $7.04  per  capita  while 
the  national  average  is  $8.73  per  capita. 


The  local  and  State  governments  com- 
bined would  receive  $23.82  per  capita 
while  $25.70  is  the  national  average. 
Hardly  a  bargain  for  Connecticut  tax- 
payers. 

Another  disadvantage  to  Connecticut 
is  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  town 
structure  of  government  unique  to  Con- 
necticut. City  and  coimty  governments 
are  the  basic  local  units  recognized  In 
the  bill  for  distribution  of  funds.  Con- 
necticut has  no  county  government. 
Many  of  the  towiis,  which  are  distinct 
mimicipal  units  of  government,  have 
populations  far  in  excess  of  some  of  the 
cities  and  yet  they  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  distribution  tables. 

Until  these  areas  of  concern  have  been 
clarified  and  until  Connecticut  and  aH 
50  States  are  treated  rationally  and 
equitably,  I  shall  not  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial 
from  the  May  18  edition  of  the  Ansonia 
Evening  Sentinel  entitled  "Revenue- 
sharing  Mirage'  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Eevenue-shaeikg  Mirage 

Just  about  everybody  seems  to  think  that 
revenue-sharing  Is  a  good  Idea. 

Under  revenue-sharing,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  raise  funds  through  federal 
taxes  and  send  some  of  the  money  to  states, 
cities  and  towns  to  support  their  govern- 
mental activities. 

Governors  are  clamoring  for  revenue-shar- 
ing because  it  would  give  them  millions  of 
dollars  in  federal  funds.  Mayors  and  select- 
men are  urging  It  because  It  would  bring 
additional  federal  money  to  their  cities  and 
towns.  The  President  and  many  senators  and 
representatives  favor  It  because  this  is  an 
election  year  and  they  want  the  people  to 
think  they  have  done  something  for  them 
recently. 

Yes,  It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  idea. 

But  It  Isiit — at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  taxpayers  In  the  Valley  and  the  rest 
of  Connecticut.  The  reason  Is  simple: 

Connecticut  taxpayers  would  pay  out  to 
the  federal  government  for  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  much  more  money  than  the 
federal  government  would  send  back  to  Con- 
necticut. 

Inquiry  by  The  Evening  Sentinel  the  other 
day  revealed  that,  for  each  dollar  Connecti- 
cut taxpayers  send  to  Washington  for  reve- 
nue-sl»arlng  purposes,  only  68  cents  would  be 
returned  to  the  state  government  of  Con- 
necticut and  to  cities  and  towns  within  the 
state.  The  other  32  cents  would  go  to  other 
states. 

In  other  words,  revenue-sharing  Is  a  plan 
to  "milk"  Connecticut  taxpayers  (and  tax- 
payers of  some  other  states) .  Connecticut 
taxpayers  would,  in  effect,  subsidize  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  states,  and  cities  and 
towns  hi  other  states. 

Rep.  John  S.  Monagan,  a  Democrat,  who 
represents  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
told  The  Sentinel  he  opposed  current  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals.  He  is  taking  the  cor- 
rect stand  on  the  question. 

Sen.  Abraham  A.  Riblcoff.  Democrat,  and 
Sen.  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Republican,  told  The 
Sentinel  they  supported  revenue-sharing. 
They  added,  however,  that  they  would  do 
what  they  could  to  see  that  Connecticut  got 
its  fair  share  of  the  funds. 

Their  position  is  less  defensible  than  Mona- 
gan's,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  A  supposedly  "rich"  state  like  Connecti- 
cut is  always  going  to  pay  a  larger  proportion 
of  federal  taxes  than  supposedly  "poor" 
states.  Congress  Just  will  not  approve  a  reve- 


nue-sharing formula  that  will  be  fair  to  Con- 
necticut. 

2.  The  Idea  of  the  federal  govement's  rais- 
ing funds  for  state  and  local  governments 
Is.  In  principle,  bad.  Each  level  of  government 
should  raise  Its  own  funds.  This  woiUd  bring 
maximum  efficiency,  maximum  public  control 
over  the  amount  raised  and  maximum  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  public  officials 
for  every  doUar  spent. 

Rather  than  having  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  on  more  of  the  job  of  raising  taxes 
and  supporting  local  governments  through 
revenue-sharing  schemes,  It  would  be  better 
for  the  federal  government  to  move  toward 
the  abolition  of  federal  grant  programs  as 
they  exist. 

This  would  not  be  as  difficult  as  It  might 
seem.  Let  the  federal  government  take  over 
the  welfare  program.  Let  the  state  raise 
enough  money  for  state  purposes,  perhaps 
through  a  state  income  tax.  And  let  the  fed- 
eral government  get  out  of  the  business  of 
raising  money  for  distribution  to  the  states 
and  localities — and  reduces  federal  taxes  at 
the  same  time. 

The  benefits  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Valley 
and  of  the  rest  of  Connecticut  would  be 
enormous. 


TWENTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    FATHER 
AND  SON  BANQUET     . 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  10,  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
here  in  Washington  was  the  scene  of  a 
triily  magnificent  program,  the  26th  An- 
nual Father  and  Son  Banquet,  sponsored 
by  one  of  our  area's  oldest  and  foremost 
educational  institutions,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege High  School. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1851,  and 
through  the  years  it  has  carried  on  a 
tradition  of  providing  a  truly  exemplary 
educational  program  for  young  men  in 
the  general  Washington  area.  The  school 
is  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
of  the  Baltimore  Province. 

Throughout  our  Nation  you  will  find 
graduates  of  this  fine  school  functioning 
in  capacities  quite  significant  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  progress  of  our  Nation.  The 
motto  of  the  school  itself  is  quite  de- 
scriptive, "Building  boys  is  better  than 
mending  men." 

The  present  principal  of  this  fine  in- 
stitution Is  Brother  Edward  Adams,  FSC. 
He  and  his  faculty  are  indeed  entitled  to 
great  commendation  for  providing  tl\e 
type  of  program  available  at  St.  John's 
College. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  banquet,  five 
citations  were  presented  on  the  basis  of 
outstanding  service  to  St.  John's  and  the 
Washington  community.  In  addition,  an 
eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  Con- 
gressman Hugh  Carey. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
attaching  the  citations  associated  with 
the  various  awards,  along  with  the  text 
of  Congressman  Carey's  remarks: 
CrrATioNs 

Most  people  talk  a  great  deal  about  the 
weather  without,  of  course,  being  able  to  do 
anything  about  it.  It  Is  fashionable  these 
days  to  complain  and  bemoan  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  contemporary  society  such  as 
war,  poverty,  crime,  drug  addiction,  etc. 

It  Is  my  privilege  tonight  to  cite  a  dlstln- 
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gulshed  citizen  of  this  Capital  City  who  has 
vigorously  and  effectively  tackled  bead  on 
some  of  these  major  problems  confronting  us. 
While  noted  as  an  organizer  and  planner, 
foremost,  he  Is  a  leader.  He  has  been  found 
in  front  of  his  men  where  the  action  Is.  A 
modest  self-styled  man,  he  started  at  the 
bottom  as  a  Private  in  Old  No.  7  Precinct  In 
Georgetown.  Today,  he  leads  and  heads  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  He  has  won 
the  respect  of  our  citizens  and  has  been 
especlaUy  commended  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  performing  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  others,  and  preserving  law  and  order  whUe 
at  the  same  time  being  careftil  to  respect 
man's  clvU  rights  and  especially  bis  right  to 
protect.  He  was  clearly  In  the  middle  of 
things  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  when 
the  protest  movement  In  a  massive  way  on 
that  memorable  May  Day,  1971  threatened 
with  violence  the  rights,  property,  and  people 
In  this  city.  We  salute  this  man  for  his  cour- 
age and  tact  in  the  outstanding  performance 
of  his  duty  and  we  support  him  and  his 
Police  Force  whole-heartedly  for  defending 
the  public   Interest. 

This  Capital  City  owes  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  Further,  the  encouraging  news  of 
the  pronounced  crime  reduction  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Chief's  successful  efforts  not 
to  Instill  fear  of  his  force  but  to  buUd  and 
develop  respect  for  law  and  order.  He  is  suc- 
ceeding In  his  efforts  to  educate  the  public  to 
better  understand  the  Department's  Service 
to  Its  people.  With  a  sophisticated  public 
relations  program,  the  image  of  our  law  en- 
forcement units  has  been  remarkably  and 
deservlngly  improved. 

I  know  that  Park  Police  Chief  Wright  and 
Fire  Chief  Mattare  join  me  in  extending  the 
gratitude  and  congratulations  of  aU  at  St. 
John's  to  him  .  .  . 

This  President's  Medal  Is  an  expression  of 
our  esteem  and  respect  for  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson. 

A  long  time  friend  and  legal  advisor  to 
the  Christian  Brothers,  BaltlmcM*  Province, 
the  next  medalist  was  a  graduate  of  St. 
John's.  He  excelled  as  a  scholar  as  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Catholic  University  Law 
School — Summa  Cum  Laude.  During  1942  he 
Joined  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University 
Law  School  and  then  began  a  distinguished 
career  In  his  Practice  of  Law. 

Since  1958  he  has  been  Legal  Coun.sel  for 
the  Washington  Heart  Association.  He  be- 
came the  first  non-medical  President  of  the 
Heart  Association  In  1971.  Vice  President  of 
the  Bar  Association  in  the  early  fifties,  he 
has  also  been  serving  on  several  Boards  of 
Director  Including  the  Boards  at  the  Metro- 
politan Health  Facilities  Planning  Council, 
Trinity  College  and  St.  John's. 

His  generous,  whole-hearted  efforts  over 
the  years  In  behalf  of  St.  John's  are  his 
response  to  his  late  beloved  father's  directive 
to  return  as  best  he  can  the  good  things 
St.  John's  had  meant  to  the  family.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  enthusiastic  support  he  has 
continuously  given  as  a  member  of  the  St. 
John's  Board  of  Directors;  for  his  generosity 
and  loyalty  demonstrated  by  his  sustaining 
membership  in  the  1225  Club  and  for  his 
friendship,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Presi- 
dent's Medal  to  Bill  Hannan. 

The  giant  step  from  Vermont  Avenue  to 
Its  new  location  on  Military  Road  proved  to 
have  more  than  geographic  advantages  for 
St.  John's.  The  new  Chevy  Chase  location 
happily  placed  the  school  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Shrine  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Parish.  The  friendly  benevolent  pastor 
did  not  wait  to  establish  a  cordial  relation- 
ship. He  made  It  public  knowledge  from  the 
outset  tliat  he  was  the  Pastor  of  St.  John's — 
our  Pastor. 

Those  of  us  who  were  around  during  those 
transition  years  knew  that  we  bad  a  warm. 


understanding,  supportive  shepherd  and 
friend.  He  was  clearly  as  proud  to  have  us 
within  his  jurisdiction  as  we  were  happy  to 
find  ourselves  so  welcome  and  so  much  at 
home  in  our  newly  found  close  relationship 
with  Blessed  Sacrament  Parish.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  outset  thai  this  great  man 
and  this  great  parish  were  open  and  available 
to  us. 

The  Church  became  the  scene  of  happy 
occasions  for  the  school  such  as  the  Annual 
Baccalaureate  Mass,  the  reception  of  the  Su- 
perior General,  the  Ceremony  for  the  taking 
of  the  Religious  Habit  by  the  Brothers.  It 
was  the  scene  of  sad  but  memorable  occa- 
sions as  friends  gathered  there  for  the  fu- 
nerals of  Brothers  Luke,  Brendan  and  Mark. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  and  so  much 
more  can  be  said  of  this  great  friend  of  St. 
John's  for  his  life  time  contribution  far 
beyond  St.  John's — to  the  people  of  Chevy 
Chase.  This  Is  St.  John's  hour  to  speak  to 
our  great  friend  and  spiritual  leader.  Pastor, 
Santa  Clause,  friend— these  titles  have  deep 
significance — because  of  you.  This  President's 
Medal  Is  oiu-  way  of  expressing  with  affection 
our  deep  and  lasting  gratitude.  Need  I  Identi- 
fy ovir  former  Pastor,  our  present  friend  and 
our  perennial  Santa  Cla\is — Monsignor  Ed- 
ward H.  Roach. 

"Unless  you  give  of  yovu"self  dxiring  life — 
you  do  not  live  fully" 

This  seeming  paradox  well  sums  up  the 
character  of  the  person  it  Is  my  pleasure 
to  honor  to  recognize  with  the  President's 
Medal.  He  has  an  astonishingly  unlimited 
capacity  for  giving. 

To  some  admirers — 

He  Is  a  learned  man  with  exceptional 
perspective  which  makes  him  stand  out  as 
a  pillar  or  a  rock  to  many  during  these 
troubled  times. 

He  Is  a  man  of  deep  faith.  One  cannot 
mistake  his  clearly  religious  convictions 
which  are  evident  in  his  life,  his  work,  his 
words. 

He  Is  a  man  of  compassion — ^much  of  his 
life  Is  spent  comforting  the  sick  and  dying 
and  consoling  those  who  grieve.  He  has  time 
for  job  and  laugher  and  his  presence  adds 
much  to  life's  lighter  moments.  He  adds  to 
the  solemnity  of  occasions  when  this  is 
caUed  for.  He  seems  to  be  always  available — 
to  be  so  happy  to  say  "yes"  to  favors  and 
reluctant  to  refuse  anything. 

Time  win  not  permit  further  citing  the 
long  list  of  good  things  he  has  done  for 
St.  John's  during  the  past  several  years. 

Who  could  dream  that  this  school  could 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Monsignor  Roach  but  this  blessing 
we  did  receive  in  the  person  of  the  man  I 
am  describing,  our  beloved  Pastor,  Monsignor 
Louis  Qulnn. 

If  at  last  year's  banquet  our  good  friend, 
Father  Bellwoar,  was  very  much  siu-prlsed 
when  he  was  selected  for  the  President's 
Medal,  I  fear  that  our  next  medalist  will 
be  beyond  surprise — he  will  be  shocked! 

He  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  St.  John's 
that  it  is  easy  to  take  him  tot  granted  just 
as  we,  too  often,  take  for  granted  such  a 
great  thing  as  Motherhood. 

"This  man  Is  a  special  choice  because  he 
represents  Brotherhood" 

Educated  at  St.  John's,  Educator  at  St. 
John's,  past  Administrator  at  St.  John's  and 
again  Educator  here — this  Brother,  both  as 
a  Christian  Teacher  and  Administrator,  has 
been  characterized  by  essential  qualities  of 
any  great  educator:  Optimism,  enthusiasm 
and  cheerfulness.  He  does  not  merely  teach 
classes  or  German — he  teaches  Christian 
living  by  his  very  exurberance  for  life  and  his 
deep  and  warm  feeling  for  people,  especial- 
ly for  those  who  make  up  the  St.  John's 
Community — ^hls  students,  feUow-teachers 
and  parents. 

So  long  as  his  spirit  prevails.  St.  John's 


will  be  a  great  Institution.  With  him  St. 
John's  Is  above  personal  gain.  Throughout 
the  years,  with  all  the  good  resulting  from 
the  many  changes  as  well  as  the  demands 
these  have  made  on  his  dynamic  personality, 
be  has  partlculsu-ly  in  recent  years  been  noted 
for  his  loyalty  and  support.  His  attitude 
whenever  the  school  faced  chaUenges  has 
been  simply,  "Let's  make  the  most  of  it." 
This  Is  the  time  for  us  at  St.  John's  to  make 
the  most  of  It  for  you,  Johnny,  in  the  name 
of  all  here — I  present  the  Medal  to  Brother 
George  Heil. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Cabet 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opjKJrtiunlty 
this  evening  to  meet  with  you  this  Twenty- 
Sixth  Annual  Father-Son  Banquet. 

The  key  word  for  me  this  evening  Is 
"Pluralism" — what  it  Is,  what  It  Is  worth — 
whether  It  can  survive.  Pluralism  has  many 
different  meanings. 

To  Monsignor  Baronl  In  Washington  It  may 
mean  the  value  of  our  ethnic  watersheds. 

To  the  political  observers,  such  as  Fred 
Dutton,  it  Is  the  newest  political  movement 
substituting  people,  Issues,  and  cause  for  the 
parties  and  organizational  patterns. 

To  Father  Relnert  in  bis  splendid  work  on 
private  colleges,  "Turn  the  Tide,"  It  is  poten- 
tial— ^potential  for  change,  for  innovation — 
for  choices. 

And  to  the  St.  John's  football  team.  It  is 
defeating  CSonzaga  High  by  a  score  of  16-14 
last  November! 

On  the  theme  of  pluralism  I  want  to  assvire 
you  that  I  and  the  majority  of  my  ooUeagties 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  recognize  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  contributions 
made  to  education  in  the  United  States  by 
the  private  and  church -sponsored  schools. 

The  fact  of  a  dual  and  pluralistic  system  of 
education  in  the  United  States  is  a  most 
unique  and  precious  asset. 

No  other  people  in  the  world  support  such 
a  system  which  I  believe  maximizes  real  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  the  student,  aca- 
demic freedom  for  the  school,  and  educational 
quality  In  the  broadest  sense. 

So  I  say  that  our  most  Important  national 
priority  should  be  to  maintain  this  system 
intact  and  strengthened — not  weakened ! 

We  all  want  the  best  possible  educational 
opportunities  that  money  can  buy  and  de- 
votion can  afford  for  all  our  public  school 
children,  their  bretheren  in  the  alternative 
schools,  and  for  our  handicapped  In  need  of 
special  education. 

The  desire  for  improvement  can  be  and 
must  be  a  unifying  force  in  our  country. 

It  Is  therefore  a  fallacy  to  state  that  those 
who  seek  a  common  objective  must  contrib- 
ute to  division  In  our  society  because  they 
represent  one  sector  of  our  pluralistic  educa- 
tional system. 

In  proof  of  this  thesis  I  cite  the  record  of 
many  all  Inclusive  Federal  aid  programs  to 
education.  In  the  ten  years  that  I  served  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
every  major  Federal  aid  enactment  was  de- 
signed to  treat  both  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions equitably. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  the  Handicapped  Children's  Act  all  make 
provisions  for  all  children  in  all  schools. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  the  NDEA  amendments  of  1964,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  all  provided 
some  benefits  for  every  student  In  every  col- 
lege and  university. 

This  massive  Federal  involvement  In  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  education 
must  be  considered  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon  when  compared  to  the  number 
of  years  that  military  schools  and  other  pri- 
vate Itistltutlons  have  been  providing  leader- 
ship training  for  students.  Indeed,  St.  John's 
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College  has  been  teaching  leadership  and 
seU-disclpline  since  1851. 

Today,  we  need  leadership  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  essential  freedoms  won  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  founding  fathers  knew 
the  value  of  private  institutions.  But  today, 
by  a  series  of  events,  we  know  that  the  free 
enterprise  of  education  is  in  serious  financial 
difficulty. 

A  major  cause  for  this  difficulty  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  presently  have  a  tax  sys- 
tem which  is  being  maligned  as  out  of  date, 
out  of  proportion,  and  out  of  pocket  for  both 
the  blue  and  white  collar  workers  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  a  tax  system  which  fails  to  recognize 
the  enormous  sacrifices  which  parents  and 
faculties  make  in  order  to  preserve  our  pri- 
vate schools. 

It  is  also  a  tax  system  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  costs  over  and  above  the 
tuition  Involved  in  sending  a  child  even  to 
a  public  school — lunches,  transportation, 
clothing,  locker  fees,  student  activity  fees, 
etc. 

We  must  develop  an  innovative  and  ima- 
ginative tax  system  which  recognizes  the 
"burden  sharing"  carried  by  parents  of  all 
school-aged  children. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  propose  without  delay 
that  my  committee,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  begin  consideration  of  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  support  for  both  pub- 
lic and  non-public  education. 

Such  legislation  would  provide  an  educa- 
tional tax  credit  for  the  amount  paid  to  any 
school  system  public  or  private — for  costs 
relating  to  education. 

Whether  such  legislation  will  pass  or  not 
depends  upon  the  constituencies  we  are  able 
to  develop  politically  for  such  an  idea  which 
I  believe  has  a  sound  basis  in  equity. 

Another  example  of  uses  to  be  made  of 
an  Imaginative  tax  system  is  related  to  the 
playing  fields  of  St.  John's  College,  playing 
fields  on  which  such  rivals  as  Gouzaga  High 
were  defeated. 

Aware  of  the  need  to  Improve  and  expand 
our  physical  fitness  resources,  I  plan  to  use 
our  tax  laws  to  create  a  national  athletic 
and  physical  fitness  foundation. 

By  levying  a  small  excise  tax  on  admission 
tickets  to  all  sports  events,  funds  would  be 
raised  to  finance  a  foxmdation  which  would : 

( 1 )  Study  existing  sports  and  recreational 
facilities  for  youth  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Plan  for  any  necessary  expansion  of 
existing  or  construction  of  new  sports  and 
recreational  facilities. 

(3)  Plan  for  the  financing  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  facilities  through  grants 
and  loans  to  conununlties  and  educational 
institutions. 

(4)  Make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  urban  physical  fit- 
ness centers  and  of  other  new  kinds  of  sports 
and  physical  fitness  facilities  in  urban  areas. 

We  must  recognize  the  need  for  a  national 
effort  to  provide  physical  fitness. 

We  must  preserve  and  develop  the  com- 
petitive spirit  to  combat  delinquency  through 
the  teaching  of  fair  play  and  wholesome 
sports  activity. 

We  must  channel  the  energies  of  young 
people  into  healthful  and  character-building 
activities,  both  indoor  and  outdoor.  We  must 
support  community  action  in  this  area,  es- 
pecially among  the  underprivileged  and  dis- 
advantaged. 

Finally,  we  must  inspire  young  people 
through  the  example  of  the  lives,  characters, 
and  accomplishments  of  our  sports  heroes. 
I  note  that  one  of  your  own  alumni.  CoUis 
Jones,  is  now  pla>-ing  for  the  Dallas  Chapar- 
rals. 

As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  White, 
a  University  of  Colorado  football  player. 
Rhodes  scholar,  wrote  in  Sports  Illustrated: 

"Sports  constantly  make  demands  on  the 
participant  for  top  performance,  and  they 
develop  integrity,  self-reliance,  initiative, 
and  leadership." 


All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  all  of  the  sacrifices  and  commitments  of 
the  fathers  and  sons  here  tonight  are  de- 
signed to  produce  these  important  qualities. 

I  ask  you  to  recall  that  our  Nation's  first 
great  politicians  were  our  ablest,  most  re- 
spected, most  talented  leaders,  men  who 
moved  from  one  field  to  another  with  enor- 
mous Initiative  and  versatility.  A  contempo- 
rary described  Thomas  Jefferson  as  "a  gen- 
tleman of  32,  who  could  calculate  an  eclipse, 
survey  an  estate,  tie  an  artery,  plan  an  edi- 
fice, try  a  cause,  break  a  horse,  dance  a 
minuet,  and  play  the  violin." 

Leadership  and  versatility  also  existed  on 
the  frontier.  Missouri's  first  Senator,  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  was  described  in  these  words  In 
his  obituary:  "With  readiness  that  was  often 
surprising  he  could  quote  from  a  Roman 
law  or  a  Greek  philosopher,  from  Virgil's 
Georgics,  the  Arabian  Nights,  Herodotus  or 
Sanchez  Panza,  from  the  sacred  carpets,  the 
German  reformers  or  Adam  Smith:  from 
Fenolon  or  Hudlbras,  from  the  financial  re- 
ports of  Mecca  or  the  doings  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  from  the  debates  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  Intrigues  of  the 
kitchen  cabinet  or  from  some  forgotten 
speech  of  a  deceased  Member  of  Congress." 

And,  one-hvindred  years  later,  speaking 
at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  on  June  6,  1966, 
the  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  spoke 
of  the  leadership  of  youth  to  an  assembled 
group  of  students: 

"Our  answer  is  the  world's  hope;  It  Is  to 
rely  on  youth.  The  cruelties  and  obstacles 
of  this  swiftly  changing  planet  will  not  yield 
to  obsolete  dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  It 
cannot  be  moved  by  those  who  .  .  .  prefer 
the  illusion  of  security  to  the  excitement 
of  danger.  It  demands  the  qualities  of  youth : 
not  a  time  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a 
temper  of  the  will,  a  quality  of  the  imagi- 
nation, a  predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity,  of  the  appetite  for  adventure  over 
the  love  of  ease." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  youth  at  St, 
John's  College. 


NEW     ENGLAND     TURBOS     VANISH 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
17  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gerald  D.  Morgan, 
vice  president  of  government  affairs  for 
Anitrak,  expressing  my  concern  that 
New  England  would  be  without  turbo- 
train  service  for  several  weeks  during 
Transpo  1972.  Indications  then  were  that 
New  England  turbo  would  be  displayed 
at  Transpo  while  the  only  other  turbo 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  in  the 
shop  for  servicing. 

Mr.  Morgan  assured  me  at  that  time 
that  servicing  of  the  second  train  would 
take  place  after  Transpo,  thus  freeing 
it  to  operate  between  Boston  and  New 
York  during  Transpo,  and  preventing 
any  cutoff  of  tiu-bo  service  to  New 
Englanders. 

I  was  therefore  disturbed  to  learn  that 
the  spare  train  is  in  the  shop  for  serv- 
icing right  now,  that  the  New  England 
turbo  has  already  left  for  Transpo,  and 
as  a  result.  New  England  is  without  any 
turbotrain  service  whatsoever.  The  end 
product  of  this  unhappy  series  of  events 
is  a  considerable  decrease  in  service  to 
New  Englanders.  Despite  Mr.  Morgan's 
assurances.  New  England  citizens  are 
now  without  their  most  modern  piece  of 
equipment,  and  without  the  service  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  and  entitled. 

Because  of  this  unexpected  and  un- 


announced transportati^h  shortage,  I 
have  again  written  to  Mr.  Hflorgan  sug- 
gesting that  this  situation  can  be  avoided 
in  the  future  either  thro\igh  the  leasing 
of  turbotrains  from  Canada  or  through 
the  purchase  of  additional  tiu'bos  by 
Amtrak  itself.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this 
letter  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  these  ef- 
forts to  improve  rail  passenger  service 
to  New  England  by  the  New  England 
Council.  Mr.  Thomas  Easley,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  New  England 
Council,  has  written  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe,  protest- 
ing the  temporary  removal  of  the  turbo- 
train  from  New  England,  and  suggesting 
that  both  turbos  be  returned  to  service 
on  the  New  England  rim  immediately.  I 
also  enclose  this  letter  for  the  Record. 
The  New  England  Council, 

May  19, 1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Secretary  Volpe:  The  New  England 
Council  Is  deeply  disappointed  and  very 
much  concerned  with  recent  developments 
which  has  deprived  New  England  of  Turbo 
Train  passenger  service  between  Boston  and 
New  York. 

The  decision  to  assign  one  of  the  two 
Turbo  Trains  to  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia  route,  reducing 
Boston-New  York  Turbo  Train  service  from 
nine  round  trips  per  week  to  five,  was  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  tmderstand. 
Negligible  patronage  and  substantial  finan- 
cial losses  In  its  three  months  of  operation 
and  the  subsequent  mechanical  failure  of  the 
Turbo  Train,  In  service  for  which  it  was  not 
designed,  should  convince  all  concerned  that 
this  so-called  experiment  Is  a  complete  fail- 
lu-e  and  should  be  terminated  at  once  and 
the  equipment  returned  to  the  Boston-New 
York  corridor. 

The  subsequent  decision  to  remove  the 
only  remaining  Turbo  Train  from  Boston- 
New  York  service  Is  equally  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

Since  its  inauguration,  with  two  Turbo 
Trains  operating  and  building  up  to  a  nine 
round-trip  per  week  schedule,  rldership  has 
steadily  increased  and  the  traveling  public, 
both  business  and  pleasure,  was  being  wean- 
ed back  to  rail  travel  with  clean  equipment, 
improved  running  time,  and  dependable 
schedules. 

Increasingly  greater  numbers  of  the  travel- 
ing public  were  readjusting  their  travel 
habits  away  from  plane  and  automobile  and, 
as  a  result.  New  England  interests  have  been 
urging  that  schedules  be  increased  from 
nine  round  trips  per  week  to  four  round 
trips  per  day.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  realistic 
and  Justified  request  and  a  logical  Improve- 
ment, not  only  for  Boston -New  York  traffic 
but  also  a  natural  extension  of  improve- 
ment in  connections  with  New  York-Wash- 
ington, D.C,  service. 

We  view  the  decision,  with  literally  no  no- 
tice, to  remove  the  one  remaining  Turbo 
Train  from  Boston-New  York  service  so  as 
to  put  it  on  display  at  the  International 
Transportation  Exposition  in  Washington  was 
a  mistake  which  will  seriously  set  back  the 
reputation  of  convenience  and  dependabil- 
ity that  the  Turbo  Train  has  been  earning. 
Furthermore,  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity has  been  completely  disregarded  by  mis- 
guided priorities  which  assigns  this  equip- 
ment for  display  purposes  rather  than  serving 
tlie  public. 

Anyone  seriously  Interested  in  inspecting 
the  Turbo  Train  could  do  so  with  little  in- 
convenience at  either  the  New  York  or  Boston 
terminals  or.  better  stUl,  arrange  to  ride  the 
train  under  operating  conditions. 

We  realize  that  it  Is  probably  too  late  to 
reverse  the  decision  to  put  the  one  remaining 
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operative  Turbo  Train  on  display;  however, 
we  urge  Its  return  as  soon  as  possible  and  also 
that  the  disastrous  Washington,  D.C.-Park- 
ersburg.  West  Virginia,  experiment  to  be  ter- 
minated and  the  equipment  returned  to  Boo- 
ton-New  York  service. 

We  further  urge  that  upon  the  return  of 
both  Turbo  Trains  that  a  four  round-trip 
per  day  schedule  be  Instituted. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Thomas  Easlet, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Gerald  D.  Morgan, 
Vice    President,    Government    Affairs,    AM- 
TRAK,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan:  On  AprU  17,  I  wrote  to 
you  to  express  my  concern  over  the  possible 
loss  of  Turbotrain  service  for  New  England 
during  TRANSPO  1972.  Indications  were 
that  the  New  England  Turbo  would  have  to 
leave  Its  route  for  display  at  TRANSPO  be- 
cause the  Parkersburg  Turl)otraln  would 
need  servicing  and  be  unavailable  for  dis- 
play. In  your  April  7  reply,  you  stated  that 
servicing  of  the  Parkersburg  Turbo  would 
take  place  after  TRANSPO.  This  would  free 
the  Parkersburg  train  to  operate  between 
Boston  and  New  York  during  TRANSPO, 
and  prevent  a  cut-off  in  Turbo  service  to 
New  Englanders  while  their  own  Turbo  is 
on  display. 

I  was,  therefore,  disturbed  to  learn  that 
the  Parkersburg  train  Is  In  the  shop  for  serv- 
icing right  now,  that  the  New  England  Turbo 
has  already  left  for  TRANSPO,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, New  England  Is  presently  without  any 
Turbotrain  service  whatsoever. 

The  result  of  this  unfortunate  series  of 
events  Is  a  decrease  in  service.  This  loss  of 
the  Turbo  leaves  New  Englanders  without 
their  standard  equipment,  and  temporarily 
widens  the  gap  between  performance  and 
the  transportation  goals  which  Congress  had 
In  mind  when  It  established  AMTRAK. 

In  your  letter  of  April  27  you  noted  that 
AMTRAK  Is  considering  the  leasing  of  two 
of  the  Turbotrains  presently  In  Canada.  Such 
an  arrangement  could  have  prevented  the 
CTirrent  Turbo  problem  In  New  England.  I 
would  thus  suggest  that  you  look  further 
Into  this  possibility,  and  would  appreciate 
a  status  report  on  where  this  matter  pres- 
ently stands.  I  would  also  again  suggest 
that  AMTRAK  give  further  consideration 
to  the  purchase  of  additional  Turbotrains. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monacan, 
Afembcr  of  Congress. 


HOUSING  SCANDALS  AND  THE  ROLE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  recently  completed 
another  phase  of  our  investigation  of 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  significant  articles 
that  have  appesured  as  a  result  of  our 
subcommittee's  investigation  and  the 
shocking  disclosures  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, chaired  by  Senator  Phiup  A.  Hart. 

I  can  report  that,  as  a  result  of  sub- 
committee prodding  beginning  last  fall, 
the  Department  of  Justice  hsis  now  estab- 


lished housing  strike  forces  In  a  num- 
ber of  major  cities  where  criminal  activ- 
ity appears  rampant  and  that  coordinat- 
ing  efforts  are  now  underway  between 
DHUD  and  Justice  to  Insure  a  prompt, 
effective  response  to  the  charges  of 
criminal  fraud  and  conspiracy  which 
continue  to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  recent  indictment  of  a  former  HUD 
Area  OfQce  Director  in  Philadelphia  on 
charges  of  accepting  $70,000  in  bribes 
should  place  us  on  notice  that  the  fraud 
involved  in  these  transactions  is  not  con- 
fined to  slimi  landlords  and  slum  real 
estate  brokers,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  There  are  Increasing  signs  that 
a  number  of  high-level  Federal  em- 
ployees have  conducted  themselves  in  a 
manner  casting  doubt  upon  their  Integ- 
rity. The  full  implications  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sickening  manipulation  of 
PHA  employees  by  builders  and  mortgage 
lenders  are  as  yet  unknown. 

The  recent  appointment  by  Secretary 
Romney  of  Charles  Haynes  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  Inspector  General  of 
HUD  Is  a  salutary  step.  Mr.  Haynes  is  an 
experienced  criminal  investigator  hav- 
ing served  in  a  supervisory  role  in  the 
FBI  for  a  number  of  years  and  as  chief 
trouble  shooter  for  NASA  and  AID.  He 
also  served  as  Director  of  Investigations 
and  Surveys  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  His  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  on  last  Tuesday  was 
straightforward  and  remarkedly  candid. 
The  steps  he  has  taken  in  the  little  over 
2  months  he  has  held  this  position  were 
reassuring.  The  fact  that  he  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  is  significant  as 
is  the  fact  that  he  h£is  received  authority 
for  the  hlnng  of  15  criminal  investiga- 
tors. He  has  instituted  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  HUD  employes  and  to  date  he 
and  his  staff  have  reminded  over  4,000 
employees  of  the  conduct  expected  of 
them  under  Federal  Conflict  of  Interest 
Statutes  and  HUD  regulations.  The  sub- 
committee hopes  that  the  steps  being 
taken  are  not  too  late. 

Pledges  of  reform  must  be  matched 
by  the  commitment  of  sufficient  re- 
sources and  the  adoption  of  efficient  pro- 
cedures to  eliminate  the  unscrupulous 
•victimizing  of  the  poor  and  minimize  the 
loss  to  the  taxpayer.  As  a  subcommittee, 
we  intend  to  do  everj^hing  in  oiu:  power 
In  order  to  insure  that  Mr.  Haynes  re- 
ceives the  help  he  needs  to  bring  a  period 
of  stability  to  HUD  operations. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  appearing 
In  the  New  York  Times  emphasizing  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  current  crisis  will 
illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. I  am  inserting  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  assist  my  colleagues  in  reaching 
a  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  HUD 
operations  in  their  own  Congressional 
Districts  as  the  time  draws  near  for  ac- 
tion on  three  major  bills:  The  Housing 
Act  of  1972,  the  HUD  Appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  May 
7,  1972] 

FHA — ^From  Suborb  to  Ghetto — StTBsn>T 

Role  Brings  Problems 

(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 

These  are  palmy  days  for  the  housing  and 
home-finance  market.  Record  bousing  starts. 


a  massive  flow  of  new  deposits  to  mortgage 
lenders  and  the  pro^>ect  of  fat  profits  for  Just 
about  everybody  are  the  theme  this  year. 

Yet  the  pictiu-e  Is  not  without  blemish. 
Housing  starts  have  been  uneven  across  the 
country,  with  the  central  cities,  in  particular, 
largely  excluded  from  the  boom  atmosphere 
characteristic  elsewhere. 

Private  mortgage  lenders  are  being  criti- 
cized for  aUeged  participation  in  a  sweeping 
"financial  conspiracy"  to  undermine  ghetto 
neighborhoods,  and  the  lenders'  role  in  the 
Government's  many  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams Is  being  questioned  In  a  most  funda- 
mental way. 

Within  the  last  six  weeks,  a  broad  Investi- 
gation by  the  United  States  Attorney's  office 
in  Brooklyn  has  resulted  In  accusations  of 
widespread  fraud  by  both  private  lending 
agencies  and  Governntent  officials. 

Of  still  greater  long-term  significance,  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart,  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan,  began  questioning  last 
week  the  manner  In  which  the  housing  mar- 
kets have  been  functioning  in  the  black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  ghettos  of  New  York  City. 

One  central  fact,  of  major  importance  to 
all  lending  Institutions,  lies  behind  these  two 
separate,  but  related  inquiries  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  (Congress. 

This  is  the  transformation  in  the  last  few 
years,  largely  unnoticed  by  the  public,  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  which  today  is  the  principal 
agency  through  which  Federal  housing  sub- 
sidies are  administered. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time,  this  agency 
has  been  changed  from  a  relatively  obscure 
arm  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  that  primarily  helped  white, 
lower-middle-income  America  buy  a  bouse  in 
the  suburbs,  to  one  of  the  front-line  agencies 
In  the  battle  to  halt  the  physical  and  social 
decay  of  the  black  inner  cities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  P.H.A.  functions  princl- 
paUy  as  a  guarantor  of  long-term  credit  ex- 
tended by  private  lenders,  banks,  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  Insurance  companies  have  also 
been  pulled  Into  the  urban  fight — perhaps 
without  f  uUy  apftfeclating  the  significance  of 
the  events  of  which  they  have  become  a  part. 

The  extent  of  the  transformation  is  star- 
tling. Last  year,  for  example,  total  new  sub- 
sidized housing  came  to  about  450,000  units, 
or  about  22  per  cent  of  total  housing  starts 
of  slightly  more  than  2  million. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  450,000  subsidized 
housing  units  were  accounted  for  by  F.H.A. 
subsidy  programs — principally  by  the  Section 
236  [of  the  Federal  Housing  Act]  rent-sub- 
sidy and  Section  235  home-ownership  assist- 
ance programs.  By  contrast,  prior  to  1961.  in 
practice,  subsidized  housing  in  the  United 
States  was  public  housing,  that  is,  buildings 
constructed,  owned  and  operated  by  public 
housing  authorities. 

According  to  Miles  Colean,  a  Washington, 
D.C,  housing  economist  and  consultant,  who 
is  closely  associated  with  the  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  the  big  change 
came  with  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  which 
set  a  goal  of  26  million  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  units  over  the  next  decade. 

"This  arbitrary  requirement,"  Mr.  Colean 
said  the  other  day,  "which  was  readily  as- 
sumed to  be  beyond  achievement  by  the 
forces  of  the  market  place,  changed  the  rate 
of  subsidization  from  glacial  to  avalanche 
proportions." 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  F.H.A. 
was  ill-prepared  for  Its  new  task.  George 
Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  remarked  in  a  recent  talk,  that 
the  agency  was  a  "sitting  duck"  for  unscrup- 
ulous operators  in  the  housing  markets  as 
It  relaxed  Its  traditionally  stiff  credit  and 
appraisal  requirements  to  make  available 
subsidized  ghetto  housing. 

In  a  remarkable  mea  culpa  delivered  to  the 
Detroit  Economic  Club  in  late  March,  Mr. 
Romney  admitted  that  he  had  not  recognized 
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the  change  In  the  F.H.A.'s  nature  until  it 
was  too  late  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  de- 
veloped. At  the  same  time,  he  argued  that  the 
wholesale  loss  of  confidence  In  the  central 
city  was  a  problem  far  too  big  for  any  pro- 
gram limited  primarily  to  the  prodiiction  of 
ho^ising. 

As  is  evident  from  the  500-count  indict- 
ment handed  down  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
in  Brooklyn  in  late  March — naming,  among 
49  other  defendants.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc., 
the  big  credit  reporting  agency — the  Justice 
Department  is  trying  to  identify  and  halt 
the  multiple  abuses  that  have  cropped  up  in 
the  P.H.A.  program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Romney  has  been  tighten- 
ing up  his  administration  to  curb  the  pos- 
sibility of  speculative  profits  in  government- 
backed  housing  rehabilitation  projects. 
Where  violations  have  been  detected,  com- 
panies have  been  suspended  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  P.H.A. 

Two  recent  examples  are  the  Citizens  Mort- 
gage Corporation  and  the  Huron  Valley 
Mortgage  Corporation — both  situated  in  the 
Detroit  area,  where  defaults  on  P.H.A.  mort- 
gages have  skyrocketed.  Each  of  the  concerns 
was  barred  from  doing  business  with  the 
F.H.A.  for  30  days  for  "•negligence"  in  submit- 
ting applications  for  P.H.A.  insurance. 

But  to  experts  in  the  field,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  Mr.  Romney  was  Justified.  In  mid- 
March,  in  proclaiming  that  "speculation  (in 
P.H.A.  programs)  is  over,  and  the  fastbuck 
artist  is  out  of  business." 

And  In  any  event.  HUD  Itself  is  estimating 
that  it  will  lose  (24-million  on  defaults  on 
mortgages  Insured  by  the  F.H.A.'s  Hemp- 
stead, L.I.,  office,  where  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  indictment 
were  centered. 

However,  far  more  fundamental  questions 
are  being  asked,  lu  effect,  by  Senator  Hart 
and  by  Jack  A.  Blum,  assistant  coiuisel  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  has  been  masterminding 
the  investigation. 

They  have  raised  the  issue  of  whether  it  is 
proper  for  private  financial  institutions — 
with  overriding  responsibilities  to  their  de- 
positors and/or  their  stockholders — to  ad- 
minister a  major  program  of  public  subsidies. 

Some  members  of  the  subcommittee  staff. 
Indeed,  argue,  in  effect,  that  no  matter  how 
good  their  intentions,  private  lenders  are  not 
equipped  to  make  the  social  and  political 
Judgments  required  in  dealing  with  advanced 
urban  decay. 

Senator  Hart  alluded  to  this  argument 
some  weeks  ago  In  annoimcing  the  hearings 
on  New  York  City  housing  problems  that 
opened  last  week.  Referring  to  an  earlier  in- 
vestigation in  Boston,  when  the  subcommit- 
tee looked  into  the  operation  of  a  $100-mil- 
llon  pool  set  up  by  major  banks  to  finance 
low-down-payment  loans  for  housing,  he 
said: 

"An  apparently  noble  idea — to  provide 
housing  for  about  1,200  families  with  F.H.A. 
Insured  mortgages — resiUted  In  the  extension 
of  the  ghetto  and  great  unrest  In  the  com- 
munities." 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  subcom- 
mittee last  week,  John  H.  Payne  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  Empire  National  Bank  in  New- 
burgh,  N.T.,  dwelled  on  a  dilemma  that,  he 
said,  private  mortgage  lenders  face.  They  try 
to  accommodate  social  pressures  for  sharply 
Increased  lending  in  the  Inner-core  areas,  but 
have  an  obligation  "to  keep  a  man  from 
drowning  hlmseU  in  debt  service  that  he 
cannot  possibly  meet." 

Mr.  Payne  noted  that  "pronounced  criti- 
cism" had  been  expressed  when  delinquency 
ratios  on  inner-city  loans  got  too  high.  "It 
Is  almost  a  case,"  he  said,  "of  being  damned 
If  you  do  and  damned  if  you  don't." 

So  in  one  sense,  the  kickbacks,  payoffs, 
fraudulent  appraisals  and  windfall  profits 
that  the  subcommittee  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment  have   uncovered   may  be   merely 


symptoms  of  a  basic  design  fault  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's housing  subsidy  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  publicly  sub- 
sidized, privately  sponsored  housing  projects 
have  been  poorly  conceived,  shot  through 
with  corruption  or  inordinately  profitable. 
Quite  the  contrary.  As  a  case  in  point,  the 
mutual  savings  banks  In  New  York  State 
have  made  more  than  $300-mUllon  in  lending 
commitments  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  projects  in  the  state  ($100-mUlion 
of  that  in  New  York  City),  and  so  far  none 
of  these  ventures  has  been  criticized  for 
alleged  abuses. 

Some  of  them — for  example,  the  Joint  ven- 
ture between  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and 
the  New  York  Bank  for  Savings  to  build 
"turnkey  "  housing  projects  in  conjunction 
with  the  Upper  Park  Avenue  Community 
Association — have  been  cited  as  models  in 
their  field. 

Then,  too,  most  allegations  of  misdeeds 
have  been  leveled  at  smaller,  relatively  mar- 
ginal concerns.  The  major  banks — ^the  big, 
"nice"  names — have  yet  to  be  tarred  with  the 
investigators'  brush. 

Yet  thoughtful  observers  have  been  won- 
dering aloud  how  long  it  wUl  take  the  Senate 
investigators  to  question  the  mortgage-lend- 
ing officers  of  some  of  the  large  commercial 
and  mutual  savings  banks  about  the  degree 
of  cire  they  exercise  in  buying  P.H.A.  loans, 
or  in  providing  working-capital  loans  to 
mortgage  bankers. 

Mortgage  bankers  generally  do  not  make 
long-term  mortgage  loans.  The  Eastern  Serv- 
ice Corporation,  which  was  indicted  along 
with  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  and  the  Inter-Island 
Mortgagee  Corporation,  whose  chairman, 
Stanley  Sirote.  refused  to  testify  before  the 
Hart  subcommittee  last  week,  are  two  ex- 
amples. 

Rather,  they  originate  the  mortgages,  and 
then  sell  them — at  a  profit  tliey  hope — to  a 
permanent  lender,  such  as  a  savings  bank  or 
an  insurance  company.  Often,  they  wUl 
"service"  the  loans  they  sell  (that  Is,  collect 
the  payments)  in  return  for  a  percentage  fee. 

Because  they  carry  a  Government  guar- 
antee, F.H.A. -insured  mortgages  trade  widely 
in  a  national  mortgage  market,  most  often 
in  multimillion-dollar  blocs.  For  this  reason, 
lenders  Insist,  it  is  Impossible  to  check  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  creation  of 
each  loan.  If  the  insurance  appears  to  be 
proper,  they  say,  they  have  no  alternative 
except  to  accept  It  at  face  value. 

But  as  problems  in  PJI.A.  operations  have 
proliferated,  some  lenders  are  double-check- 
ing the  Government's  appraisals  to  detect 
any  infiated  property  valuations  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  East  River  Savings  Bank,  for  instance, 
"inspects"  all  local  properties  on  which  it 
makes  F.H.A.-insured  loans  before  agreeing 
to  the  loans.  James  V.  Sorrentlno,  a  mort- 
gage officer  at  the  bank,  conceded  in  an  In- 
terview last  week,  that  these  inspections  were 
well  short  of  a  formal  appraisal,  but  he 
added  that  an  experienced  inspector  could 
usually  spot  any  problems  by  looking  at  the 
property  and  the  neighborhood. 

East  River  has  been  an  important  buyer 
of  mortgages  originated  by  the  Inter-Island 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Mr.  Son-entino  said 
that  no  special  problems  had  tiu-ned  up 
among  these  loans. 

As  a  group,  mortgage  bankers  have  been 
especially  critical  of  the  growth  of  the 
FJI.A.'s  subsidy  role,  for,  not  surprisingly, 
the  "unsubsldized"  portion  of  the  F.H.A.  pro- 
gram has  been  shouldered  aside  to  make 
room  for  inner-city  financing.  They  face  the 
threat  that  the  traditional  P.H.A.  mortgage — 
the  bread  and  butter  of  the  typical  mort- 
gage-banking operation — might  go  out  of 
existence. 

Oliver  H.  Jones,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  has  stated 
that  "the  demise  of  P.H.A.  unassisted  pro- 


grams, whether  through  the  short-sighted 
view  that  they  are  no  longer  needed  or 
through  simple  neglect  by  P.H.A.  and  HUD. 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  economy,  the 
home  buyer,  the  builder  and  the  saver,  as 
well  as  to  the  mortgage  banker." 

Mr.  Jones's  solution  is  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  traditional  PJI.A.  mortgage-in- 
surance operation  from  its  newer,  and  far 
more  troublesome,  subsidy  functions. 

"FJI.A.  is  dead,"  he  said  recently;  "Long 
live  P.H.A." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,   1972) 

Federal  Agencies  Press  Inquihy  on  HotrsiNG 

FRAtTDs  IN  Big  Cities 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  May  7.-^Prompted  by  the  dis- 
closure of  widespread  scandals,  the  Justice 
Department  has  begun  special  coordinated 
Investigations  of  housing  frauds  in  a  number 
of  major  cities. 

In  a  shift  of  policy.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  moved  Investigations  of 
housing  violations  from  a  low  to  a  high 
priority,  according  to  testimony  before  Con- 
gress this  week  and  a  survey  of  developments 
in  representative  cities  during  the  last  few 
weelcs. 

Henrj-  E.  Peterson,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral hi  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division,  told 
the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  committee  that  major  investiga- 
tions were  under  way  in  New  York,  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Miami  and 
that  United  States  Attorneys  elsewhere  were 
moving  against  alleged  housing  fraud. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office  announced  soon  after  Mr.  Peterson's 
testimony  that  it  was  asking  Washington  for 
more  assisttmce  in  Its  investigation  of  viola- 
tions in  the  huge  forfeits  there  of  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  mortgages  and  Inflated 
credit  ratings. 

FOR  ONLY   SIX   MONTHS 

Mr.  Peterson  told  the  subcommittee,  "In  all 
honesty,  we  didn't  begin  to  focus  on  this 
problem  until  six  months  ago."  Violations 
were  difficult  to  trace,  he  said,  and  were  In- 
tertwined with  "the  morals  of  the  market- 
place." Housing  scandals  have  occurred  In  the 
past  in  four-year  cycles,  he  added. 

However,  the  current  scandals  have  dis- 
turbing aspects  that  were  not  significantly 
present  in  the  past.  First,  abuses  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  are  speeding  the  decay  and 
abandonment  of  large  areas  of  the  central 
cities,  leaving  both  white  and  minority  resi- 
dents angry  and  embittered. 

The  second  factor  is  the  deep  complicity 
In  the  scandals  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  charged  with  adminis- 
tering the  housing  programs.  George  Romney, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, gave  an  Indication  of  the  extent  in  a 
recent  memorandum  to  all  employes  that 
said: 

"I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  cases  being 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  press,  the 
Congress,  the  Justice  Depiirtment  and  our 
office  of  inspector  general,  which  show  that 
some  of  our  employes  are  accepting  favors  in 
the  form  of  meals,  gifts,  entertainment,  pref- 
erential treatment  in  business  dealings  and 
other  gratuities  from  those  who  participate 
in  our  programs.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
kind  of  petty  chiseling  and  in  some  cases 
outright  bribery." 

TEAMS  SET  UP 

After  the  scandals  were  publicized  in  sev- 
eral cities,  Mr.  Peterson  said,  the  Justice  De- 
partment studied  a  number  of  cities  for 
common  violations  and  set  up  to  each  city 
teams  of  attorneys.  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation agents  and  representatives  of  the 
Housing  Department  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

There  have  been  some  Indictments.  Mr. 
Peterson  said:    "In  Newark,  there  are  five 
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outstanding  indictments  and  11  defendants; 
12  in  Brooklyn,  with  60  defendants;  nine  in 
Philadelphia,  with  36  defendants,  and  12  In 
Detroit,  with  16  defendants. 

He  and  committee  sources  indicated  more 
widespread  indictments  were  expected.  In 
Chicago,  for  example,  Mr.  Peterson  said,  the 
names  of  a  number  of  persons  Indicted  have 
not  yet  been  released  because  "we  haven't 
yet  had  the  kind  of  breakthrough  we  like  to 
crow  about." 

The  Investigations  have  centered  on  one  of 
several  kinds  of  fraud  or  abuse  in  the  hous- 
ing programs — the  sale  of  used  housing  in 
which  a  speculator  applies  for  a  commitment 
from  the  P.H.A.  for  mortgage  insurance. 

"FKIENDLY"    APPRAISER 

To  obtain  such  a  commitment,  an  appraisal 
must  be  made  by  a  hovislng  administration 
Inspector,  who  assigns  a  value  to  the  house 
as  of  the  time  it  was  bought  by  the  specu- 
lator and  a  "restored  value"  after  certain  des- 
ignated repairs  have  been  made. 

"The  Ideal  situation  requires  a  'friendly' 
appraiser,  either  an  F.H.A.  staff  appraiser  who 
is  bribed,  or  a  fee  appraiser,  usually  a  real 
estate  broker  or  agent,  who  works  part-time 
for  P.H.A..  and  who  will  perform  the  favor  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,"  Mr.  Petersen  said. 

"However,  the  scheme  need  not  die  because 
of  an  honest  appraisal.  The  scheme  could 
then  operate  through  an  unscrupulous  con- 
tractor or  tradesman,  who  will  certify  that 
repairs  have  been  made  when  they  have  not 
been  made.  A  second  party  to  the  scheme  Is  a 
mortgage  company  which  will  submit  the 
documents  to  F.H.A.  for  mortgage  insurance, 
the  mortgage  company  having  knowledge  of 
the  true  condition  and  worth  of  the  prop- 
erty." 

"The  ultimate  victim  of  the  scheme,  a  low- 
Income  purchaser.  Is  simple  to  find,"  be  con- 
tinued. "Frequently  these  victims  rely  on  the 
speculators  to  make  applications  for  ap- 
proval, which  includes  false  Information  later 
substantiated  by  a  'friendly'  credit  agency. 
The  F.H.A.  relies  on  this  documentation,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  property  may  have  been 
performed  by  a  corrupt  or  incompetent  In- 
spector." 

Shortly  aft«r  moving  In.  the  new  home- 
owner Is  faced  with  repairs  he  cannot  afford, 
Mr.  Petersen  said,  adding:  "He  soon  aban- 
dons the  property  and  the  F.H.A.  finds  itself 
in  possession  of  another  inner-city  dwelling. 
The  property  is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  area  management  broker,  a  local  real 
estate  agent  designated  by  P.H.A.  as  their 
agent,  to  rehabilitate  and  resell  the  property. 
Depending  upon  the  honesty  of  the  broker, 
the  cycle  may  well  begin  again." 

This  process  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
bombed-out  appearance  of  many  central  ci- 
ties, where  block  after  block  of  structurally 
sound  housing  has  been  abandoned  or  is  in 
acute  state  of  disrepair. 

Secretary  Romney  outlined  to  the  subcom- 
mittee reforms  he  had  Instituted.  However, 
the  chairman.  Representative  John  S.  Mona- 
gan.  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  said  there  was 
"serious  concern  over  whether  the  resources 
of  the  department  are  adequate  to  respond  to 
the  crisis."  The  F.H.A.  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Following  are  some  of  the  points  of  con- 
cern, as  brought  out  in  Congressional  testi- 
mony and  a  survey  of  developments  in  sev- 
eral cities. 

Aside  from  being  closely  tied  to  the  real 
estate  and  lending  institutions  Involved,  the 
F.H.A.  is  subject  to  the  political  spoils  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Romney  reportedly  has  been  un- 
able to  dismiss  suspect  officials  in  Florida 
because  of  their  ties  to  Senator  Edward  J. 
Gurney.  Republican  of  Florida.  Lawrence  S. 
Katz,  as  F.H.A.  director  in  MUwaukee.  was 
one  of  the  few  in  the  country  who  ran  an 
exemplary  inner  city  housing  program,  in- 
cluding sales  of  homes  to  welfare  mothers 
without  scandal.  Yet  he  was  dismissed  be- 
cause he  did  not  meet  the  patronage  reqtiire- 


ments  of  the  Wisconsin  Republican  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Romney  sought  to  prevent  public  dis- 
closure of  fee  appraisers  involved  In  fraudu- 
lent sales  and  was  successful  until  ordered 
to  disclose  their  names  by  a  Federal  Court  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Romney's  reason,  he  said, 
was  that  the  appraisals  were  subject  to  re- 
versal and  the  department  should  take  any 
blame.  After  losing  the  court  case,  David  O. 
Maxwell,  general  counsel  of  the  Housing  De- 
partment, told  a  House  subcommittee  that 
henceforth  all  names  would  be  released  on 
demand. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  brought  the  suc- 
cessful suit  after  a  series  of  articles  detailing 
how  the  industry,  with  the  F.H-A.'s  coopera- 
tion, fleeced  thousands  of  low-income  buy- 
ers. A  highlight  of  the  series  came  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  United  Brokers'  Mortgage  Com- 
pany, exclusive  servicing  agent  for  F.H.A. 
rehabilitation  loans  in  Philadelphia,  took  the 
real  estate  brokers  and  others  who  had  been 
bilking  Inner  city  residents  on  a  luxury  cruise 
to  Puerto  Rico. 

One  of  the  sidelights  of  the  Philadelphia 
case  was  that  one  of  the  stockholders  and 
salesmen  at  United  Brokers  was  Edward  E. 
Pilch,  a  $17.000-a-year  aide  to  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  the  Senate  minority  leader. 

In  Miami,  the  F.H.A.  director.  WiUlam 
Pelski,  was  suspended  for  accepting  a  home 
loan  on  generous  terms  from  a  banker  who 
had  won  approval  of  a  large  housing  project. 
The  Miami  Herald  disclosed  also  that  the 
Miami  office  awarded  one-third  of  all  con- 
tracts under  the  Section  235  housing  sub- 
sidy program  to  one  corporation,  in  violation 
of  Federal  regulations. 

The  Section  235  commitments  are  highly 
prized  because  they  are  limited  and  reach  a 
segment  of  the  market  that  unsubsldized 
housing  cannot.  The  distribution  of  the  com- 
mitments had  been  concealed  when  the  cor- 
poration set  up  "front"  companies. 

In  the  face  of  Increasing  responsibilities, 
the  housing  department  has  l>een  cutting 
l>ack  on  personnel  under  President  Nixon's 
economy  order.  Robert  J.  Plscopink  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said  that  although 
F.H.A.  regulations  called  for  periodic  checks 
on  appraisals,  be  had  found  that  in  Detroit, 
reviews  had  been  made  of  only  1.1  per  cent 
of  the  appraisals,  and  of  these  most  con- 
stituted an  inspection  of  only  the  outside  of 
the  house.  A  shortage  of  personnel  was  given 
as  the  reason. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee beg;an  hearings  this  week  that  are 
expected  to  link  the  fraudulent  practices 
with  prominent  flnancial  institutions. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  1972) 

Fannie  Mae  Sats  25%  of  Its  Federal 

Mortgages  Are  In  Arrears 

(By  Edith  Evans  Asbury) 

Washington,  May  15. —  An  executive  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  today  that  alMut  25 
per  cent  of  the  Government-insured  mort- 
gages for  one-famUy  to  four-family  houses  in 
New  York  City  held  by  his  company  were  in 
arrears. 

The  executive,  Kenneth  A.  Duncan,  Is  vice 
president  for  the  region  that  includes  New 
York  City.  His  company,  known  as  "Fanny 
May,'  'is  a  privately  held  concern  whose  stock 
is  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
It  was  originally  set  up  by  the  Government 
to  buy  Government-insured  mortgages  to 
make  more  money  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  still  has  Government  representa- 
tives on  its  board. 

Mr.  Dttncan  was  the  flrst  witness  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly as  it  opened  a  second  phase  of  hear- 
ings into  the  failure  of  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams in  New  York  City. 

The  first  phase  of  hearings,  held  the  first 
week  in  May,  produced  evidence  of  question- 
able activities  among  mortgage-banking  con- 


cerns and  their  employees  in  their  dealings 
with  brolcers,  speculators  and  buyers  In  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  Government-Insured 
bouses  in  New  York. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart.  Democrat  of  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Duncan  said  Fanny 
May  buys  mortgages  from  private  cc«ipanies 
subject  to  only  two  requirements:  that  the 
company  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  as  a  mortgagee  and  that 
its  principal  business  be  the  sale  of  mort- 
gages. 

In  the  case  of  mortgages  insured  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  requirements 
are  that  the  company  be  a  supervised  banker 
eng^aged  in  the  mortgage  business  and  have 
a  capital  net  worth  of  at  least  9100.000,  Mr. 
Duncan  said. 

The  mortgage  bankers  are  required  to  own 
stock  in  Fanny  May  and  three  of  the  15  di- 
rectors on  the  Fanny  May  board  are  mort- 
gage ccnnpany  officers.  Mr.  Duncan  said. 

Fanny  May  is  the  largest  ertngle  investor, 
in  government-insured  mortgages  in  the  New 
York  area  and  its  25  per  cent  arrearages  rep- 
resent a  total  worth  of  $70-mllllon  to  t75- 
million,  according  to  Jack  Blum,  assistant 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Mr.  Blum.  Mr. 
Duncan  testified  that  F^nny  May  relied  solely 
on  F.H.A.  or  V-A.  for  credit  checks  and  ac- 
cepted whatever  they  approved  for  purchase. 

Two  of  the  biggest  problems  with  mort- 
gages in  New  York  were  delay  in  foreclosure 
and  failure  to  receive  notice  that  mortgaged 
houses  were  being  condemned.  Mr.  Duncan 
said. 

Foreclosures  can  take  up  to  three  years  to 
process,  he  said.  Mr.  Blum  asked  what  ar- 
rangements Fanny  May  made  during  that  pe- 
riod for  maintenance  of  services  in  the  fore- 
closed building  and  collection  of  rents  from 
its  tenants. 

P'anny  May  does  not  consider  it«elf  respon- 
sible for  taking  care  of  this.  Mr.  Duncan 
replied. 

Sometimes  when  a  building  is  foreclosed, 
Fanny  May  discovers  the  building  has  been 
condemned  and  Is  unable  to  collect  the  F.H.A. 
or  V.A.  Insurance  because  it  cannot  convey 
a  clear  title,  Mr.  Dtmcan  said. 

In  an  effort  to  arrange  for  advance  notice 
of  condemnation,  Fanny  May  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mayor  Lindsay  but  "found  It  a  kind  of 
go-around  situation,"  Mr.  Duncan  said. 

Mayor  Lindsay  referred  the  letter  to  All>ert 
A.  Walsh.  City  Housing  and  Development  Ad- 
ministrator, who  referred  it  to  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  with  whom  a  Fanny  May 
counsel  "spent  two  days  to  ascertain  whether 
we  could  get  notice."  Mr.  Duncan  said. 

"We  ended  up  with  the  assumption  we 
couldn't  get  it."  he  added. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  12, 

1072) 

Ex-FHA  Director  Here  Indicted  on  $73,000 

Bribery  Charges 

(By  Ray  Hoi  ton) 

The  former  director  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  in  Philadelphia  was 
charged  Thursday  with  receiving  $73,000  in 
briljes  from  a  building  contractor  during 
1968  through  June  1971. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  probing  the  FHA 
scandal  named  Thomas  J.  Gallagher  Jr.  in 
two  Indictments  accusing  him  of  soliciting 
and  accepting  the  bribes  and  evading  pay- 
ment of  $29,000  in  Income  taxes  on  the  kick- 
backs. 

The  investigation  so  far  has  resulted  in  14 
Indictments,  naming  50  individuals  in  con- 
nection with  alleged  irregularities  in  FHA 
programs  here. 

Gallagher  is  the  former  director  of  the 
Piiiladelphia  Insuring  Office  of  FHA  who  re- 
signed last  September  after  The  Inquirer 
began  a  series  revealing  irregularities  in 
the  sale  of  substandard  housing  to  low-in- 
come families  under  an  FHA  program. 
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Gallagher ,  of  3004  Teesdale  st.,  had  worked 
as  a  cojssuUant  for  the  Central  Mortgag* 
Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Industrial  Valley  Bank, 
after  resigning  bis  $29,500-a-year  post  with 
PHA. 

U.  S.  Attorney  Carl  Melone  refused  to  dis- 
close the  name  of  the  contractor  who  al- 
legedly paid  four  separate  bribes  to  Galla- 
gher over  the  three-year  period. 

"In  order  to  secure  his  cooperation  he 
asked  for  Immunity,"  Melone  said,  referring 
to  the  contractor. 

The  bribes  were  allegedly  given  to  Galla- 
gher to  put  through  "with  rapidity"  FHA 
approval  of  four  multi-family  housing  proj- 
ects— three  in  Bucks  County  and  one  In  Phil- 
adelphia, according  to  Assistant  17.8.  At- 
torney Malcolm  Lazin,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  FHA  grand  Jury  probe. 

Lazin  also  refused  to  identify  the  four 
projects,  which  were  constructed  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families. 

Lazin  said  the  building  contractor  has 
received  full  transactional  Immunity  In  ex- 
change for  his  testimony  before  the  grand 
Jury.  Under  transactional  immunity  the  con- 
tractor cannot  be  charged  for  any  crime  aris- 
ing from  his  testimony  In  the  case. 

Lazin  said  revelation  of  the  contractor's 
name  "might  possibly  prejudice  him,"  al- 
though bis  name  will  come  out  during  the 
trial. 

Gallagher  Joined  FHA  in  1938  and  served 
as  the  Philadelphia  director  from  February 
1964  through  June  1971. 

In  June,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  realigned  its  PHA  of- 
fices nationally  and  Gallagher  was  being  con- 
sidered for  appointment  as  area  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  ofSce. 

Gallagher,  father  of  two  sons,  has  refused 
to  talk  to  the  press  or  to  return  telephone 
calls  from  reporters. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY  AND 
INCREASE  TRADE 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Pakistan  devalued  its  rupee  and,  in 
the  process,  the  United  States  lost  more 
than  $344  million  in  the  value  of  its  cur- 
rent and  future  UJS.-owned  foreign  cur- 
rency holdings  without  1  single  penny's 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  That  figure 
comes  from  the  Departm«it  of  the 
Treasury. 

Since  1954  our  country  has  lost  more 
than  $2  billion  because  of  such  devalua- 
tions, inflation,  and  exchange  rate  ad- 
justments. This  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
When  are  we  going  to  put  our  U.S.-owned 
foreign  curi-encies  to  work  for  America? 

One  proposal  to  do  just  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  some  40  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  H.R. 
11308  and  a  number  of  companion  bills 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  This  totally  bipartisan 
legislation  would  authorize  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  and  debt  payments  to 
cover  the  cost  of  foreign  import  duties  on 
American  exports.  For  example,  the 
money  lost  in  Pakistan  would  have  fi- 
nanced the  import  duties  on  more  than 
$3.4  billion  worth  of  American  exports 
over  coming  years. 

H.R.  11508  would  make  the  cost  of 
American  manufactured  products  more 
competitive  with  Western  European  and 
Japanese  products  all  over  the  world — 
and  at  the  same  time  help  reverse  our 


trade  and  budget  deficits.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  Join  in  this  effort  for  the 
sake  ot  American  labor,  industry,  and  all 
taxpayers. 


THE  OAINESi  FAMILY  OF  WEST 
PTjORIDA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previ- 
ously commented  on  some  of  the  large 
family  groups  for  which  the  First  Dis- 
trict in  western  Florida  is  noted.  These 
family  groups  are  the  descendants  of 
pioneer  settlers,  msoiy  of  them  who  came 
to  Florida  from  other  States  very  soon 
after  the  transfer  of  Florida  from  Spain 
to  the  United  States  in  1821.  They  have 
had  a  strong  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  and  many 
of  their  members  have  held  public  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility. 

One  such  family  which  enjoys  special 
recognition  is  the  Gainer  family.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Gainer,  surveyor  and 
mathematician,  who  came  to  western 
Florida  with  the  U.S.  Forces  imder  the 
command  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  l^s 
expedition  of  1818.  He  liked  what  he  saw 
and  after  completing  his  Army  duties,  he 
began  making  plans  to  return  to  Florida 
to  establish  his  permanent  home. 

He  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
area  along  Econfina  Creek,  a  swift-flow- 
ing, spring-fed  stream  which  rises  in  a 
range  of  hills  about  40  miles  north  of  the 
gulf  coast.  'Riis  clear  stream  flows  during 
much  of  its  course  over  sandy  bottoms 
interspersed  with  limestone.  It  was  then 
and  remains  today  one  of  Florida's  most 
beautiful  and  unspoiled  streams.  The 
Econfina  is  an  Indian  word  said  to  mean 
"underground  stream."  It  is  thought  to 
have  acquired  that  name  from  a  natural 
bridge  which  for  years  was  found  near 
the  midportion  of  the  stream's  course. 
The  bridge  collapsed  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

At  his  home  near  Augusta;  Ga.,  Gainer 
completed  his  plans  for  the  long  trip  to 
the  shores  of  the  Econfina.  He  had 
picked  a  particularly  attractive  place 
near  a  great  spring  on  the  western  side 
of  Econflna  as  his  first  home.  It  was  only 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  present  location 
of  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Moving  more  than  300  miles  from  Au- 
gusta on  hoi-ses  and  farm  wagons  while 
driving  their  cattle  before  them  was  a 
hard  and  dangerous  task.  It  was  made 
even  more  dangerous  by  the  presence  of 
Indians,  some  of  them  hostile,  who  still 
roamed  West  Florida  areas.  One  of  the 
Gainer  kinswomen,  in  fact,  was  murdered 
by  Indians  near  the  Econfina  several 
years  after  a  settlement  had  been  estab- 
lished beside  the  creek. 

William  Gainer,  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1787,  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Gainer,  a  Revolutionary  War  soldier.  He 
married  Jane  Watts  in  Augusta  in  1813, 
and  they  moved  to  Florida  in  1824,  just  3 
years  after  Florida  had  been  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States.  The  pioneer 
couple  had  12  children  and  44  grand- 
chilch-en,  thus  becoming  the  progenitors 


of  one  of  western  Plorida's  larger  family 
grolips.  Their  descendents  have  played 
leading  roles  in  the  affairs  of  a  half  dozen 
counties.  Their  contributions  as  business 
leaders  and  public  ofiOcials  have  been 
recognized  throughout  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  descendants  of  William  and  Jane 
Watts  Gainer  and  their  kin  are  now 
numbered  in  the  hundreds.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  well-known  west  Florida  fam- 
ilies, they  follow  the  delightful  custom 
each  year  of  returning  each  September 
to  a  point  near  the  old  home  place  for 
a  family  reunicm. 

Many  of  them,  after  the  reunion  pro- 
gram has  ended  and  they  have  renewed 
their  family  ties,  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  old  hmnesite  and  the  nearby  family 
cemetery.  It  is  here  that  they  pay  re- 
spectful tribute  to  their  departed  ances- 
tors and  kinsmen  and  renew  their  sen- 
timoital  and  emotional  ties  with  the  pio- 
neer past. 

The  old  family  home  disaiHieared  long 
ago,  leaving  the  spring  and  the  nearby 
cemetery  nestling  among  a  heavy  growth 
of  hardwoods,  sand  pine,  junipers,  cedars, 
and  the  quietness  that  comes  from  being 
far,  far  away  from  highways,  cities,  and 
people.  Forests  have  reclaimed  the  land 
here,  except  for  the  well-kept  graves  in 
the  cemetery  and  the  threads  of  a  two- 
trail  road.  Residents  of  the  Econfina 
community  long  ago  joined  the  exodus  of 
rural  people  to  the  cities  and  towns, 
leaving  the  idyllic  area  to  be  reclaimed  by 
nature. 

The  Gainer  family  reunion  tradition 
carries  on  a  custom  that  signifies  strong 
and  meaningful  ties.  It  Is  a  day  of  fellow- 
ship, feasting,  renewing  kinship's  ties, 
reminiscing.  It  is  also  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving. That  their  descendants  would 
gather  year  after  year  is  a  tribute  to 
their  character  and  that  ot  their  pioneer 
ancestors,  who  were  God-fearing,  hard- 
working, frugal,  home-loving  people  who 
set  lofty  examples  for  their  children. 

"Hiose  children,  and  their  children's 
children  and  their  descendants  have 
made  good  use  of  their  heritage  of  exam- 
ple and  guidance.  They  have  furnished 
an  amazing  amount  of  leadership  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor  throughout  the 
State  and  Nation.  Surely  their  faith  in 
the  values  of  good  citizenship,  exempli- 
fied by  their  pioneer  ancestors,  is  re- 
kindled and  strengthened  uith  each 
journey  "home,"  in  company  with  those 
with  whom  they  share  a  common  herit- 
age. The  custom  is  one  that  may  well  be 
commended  to  other  families  ircross  the 
Nation,       '" 


SPEECH  ON  THE  McINTIRE- 
STENNIS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  remiarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  Honorable  John  C.  Stennis,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Mclntire-Stennis     Act     at     Mississippi 
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state  University.  On  this  occasion  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Cliff  Mclntlre,  also  was  a  featured 
speaker  on  this  program.  I  am  confident 
members  of  the  House  tuid  Senate  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Mc- 
Intire's  remarks  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  them  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record. 

Response  of  Cliffokd  G.  McInthu:,  Mis- 
sissippi State  Universitt,  April  25,   1972 

President  Giles,  Senator  Stennis,  Dean 
Clapp,  Dean  Kaufert,  my  long-time  personal 
friend,  Al  Nutting,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends: 

Thanks  for  this  beautiful  plaque  and  the 
honor  of  the  citation.  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  your  kindness. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  In  Mississippi 
and  an  added  privilege  to  be  present  on  an 
occasion  that  honors  your  distinguished 
Senator,  the  Honorable  John  Stennis. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  no  finer  gen- 
tleman, no  more  able  legislator.  No  greater 
American  has  ever  served  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

This  Is  a  most  memorable  occasion  for  me 
as  you  can  all  understand.  We  mark  a  decade 
of  progress  In  cooperative  forestry  research 
under  authorization  of  the  Mclntire-Stennis 
Act.  There  has  been  a  marlied  strengthening 
of  Schools  of  Forestry  across  the  Nation,  both 
in  facilities  and  faculty  and  expanded  op- 
portunities for  young  people  to  advance  their 
training  and  skills  through  graduate  study. 

Words  are  inadequate  for  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Al  Nutting  for  his  presence 
here  tonight.  We  were  undergraduates  to- 
gether at  the  University  of  Maine.  Our 
friendship  has  spanned  four  decades.  As  a 
result  of  Al's  discussions  with  me  on  his 
plans  for  strengthening  the  School  of  For- 
estry at  the  University  of  Maine  through 
graduate  study  and  research,  I  became  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  great  importance  of  ex- 
panding graduate  study  and  research  In  the 
Nation's  schools  of  forestry  which  led  to  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  8535  on  August  7,  1961. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Stennis 
oil  August  11,  1961,  as  S.  2403. 

In  t)  e  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  the 
bill  was  assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Forests  for  hearings  and  report  to  the  full 
Committee.  The  Subcommittee  Chairman 
was  the  Honorable  George  Grant  of  Alabama. 
He  was  deeply  Interested  and  very  helpful 
in  the  legislative  developments.  I  believe 
there  were  24  witnesses  heard  and  their  sug- 
gestions were  very  helpful.  In  executive  ses- 
sion the  language  of  H.R.  8535  was  modified 
in  a  few  places. 

It  was  suggested  a  clean  bill  be  introduced 
and  reported  to  the  full  Committee.  As  Mr. 
Grant  was  chairman  it  was  customary  that 
the  chairman  introduce  the  clean  bill.  The 
chairman,  of  course,  is  of  the  same  party  as 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  and  the 
party  in  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  recommended  the  chairman  in- 
troduced the  clean  bill  but  Mr.  Grant  said 
that  I  should  do  it  as  I  had  introduced  the 
original  bill  and  followed  it  through  from 
drafting  to  Committee  action.  Through  his 
graciousness,  H.R.  12688  carried  my  name. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  bill  goes  through  Con- 
gress with  the  name  of  both  a  Republican 
and  a  Democrat.  I  shall  always  be  Indebted 
to  George  Grant  for  the  fact  that  this  law 
is  known  as  the  McIntire-^tennls  Act.  But 
It  would  not  have  been  enacted  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Senator  Stennis  Introduced  a  bill 
Identical  with  H.R.  12688  as  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. That  biU  was  S.  2403.  Let  me  go  back 
Just  a  month.  All  during  the  formative  stages 
and  legislative  work  on  the  House  side  I 
had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  H. 


Westweld,  director  of  the  Schools  of  Forestry 
at  Missouri.  His  work  was  Invaluable  in  get- 
ting support  and  understanding  among  the 
many  people  Interested  in  a  legislative  effort 
toward  the  objective  In  mind. 

Few  are  his  equal  in  ability,  kindness  of 
character,  and  persistence.  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  valuable  assistance  in 
the  legislative  period.  Many  others,  including 
Dr.  Les  Harper  of  the  Forest  Service,  were  also 
very  helpful  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for 
valuable  assistance. 

The  1964  issue  of  the  "Missouri  Log,"  a 
publication  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  was  dedicated  to  Sen- 
ator Stennis  and  myself.  This  dedication  was 
prepared  by  Director  Westweld.  Let  me  read 
the  last  paragraph  as  it  reports  a  very  vital 
period  in  the  birth  of  P.L.  87-788: 

"The  legislation  appeared  for  a  time  to  bog 
down  in  the  Senate.  Two  amendments  tacked 
on  the  bill  threatened  to  render  the  bill  un- 
palatable to  Senator  Stemiis  and  other  sup- 
porters of  the  forestry  schools  throughout 
the  country.  In  a  very  significant  moment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  amendments  were 
rejected  on  motion  of  Senator  Stennis.  With 
this,  H.R.  12688  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature." 

President  Kennedy  signed  tlie  bill  into  law 
on  October  10,  1962. 

May  I  add  another  point  of  historical  in- 
terest. A  fine  article  entitled  "The  Mclntire- 
Stennis  Program,"  authored  by  John  Sulli- 
van and  George  Burks  was  carried  In  the 
April  1969  issue  of  "American  Forests."  I  ap- 
preciate this  article  very  much. 

Federal  appropriations  imder  tlie  authority 
of  this  act  have  totaled  $27,224,000  in  the 
decade  we  appraise  on  this  occasion.  Money 
is  important  and  greater  sums  can  be  used 
effectively.  I  find  rich  reward  in  the  memories 
of  this  legislative  effort,  in  the  outstanding 
leadership  and  abilities  given  by  the  fine  in- 
dividuals who  have  and  are  serving  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Board, 
th  administrative  leadership  devoted  to  this 
program  by  the  people  In  USDA.  But  above 
all,  the  doors  have  been  opened  more  wide- 
ly to  young  people  to  expand  their  education 
and  graduate  study.  The  knowledge  gained 
by  research  and  the  strengthening  gained 
by  professional  training  has  contributed 
greatly  to  all  aspects  of  forest  land  resources 
management. 

Tlianks  so  very  kindly  for  the  honor  of 
your  citation  and  of  being  present. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Mazzoli  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS)  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  for  today,  May  23,  and  Wed- 
nesday, May  24,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  Lari-y  Clawson. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MOORHEAD,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  May  25;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKiNNEY)  to  address  the 


House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Veysey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gettys,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bell,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Boland  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today,  on  the  space 
shuttle. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKiNNEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  ANDER.SON  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fisher  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  fotir  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Rangel. 
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Mr.  Hacan  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  HTTncATK  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rtaw  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  BoLLiNc  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  MiNisR. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  OmjTTTs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Prasek. 
Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cafptrt. 

Mr.  Berglans  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  HAMiLTOir. 

Mrs.  SULUTAIf. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
foimd  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
oJ  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

R.R.  14S82.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  24.  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refeiTed  as  follows: 

2020.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Legis- 
lation, transmitting  excerpts  of  testimony 
before  various  committees  of  Congress  on 
administration  bills  on  school  busing  and 
equality  of  educational  opportunity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2021.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  excess  defense  articles  programed 
to  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  various 
countries  to  the  extent  such  articles  were 
not  Included  in  the  report  previously  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  8(d) 
of  Public  Law  91-672;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2022.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  the  University 
of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Design  of  a  Benefication  System  for 
Evaluation  and  Recovery  of  Gold  and  Ac- 
cessory Minerals  from  Alaska  Beach  De- 
posits," pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-672;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2023.  A  letter  from  the  D^irty  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  c<H)y 
of  a  proposed  grant  with  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park,  Pa.,  for 
a  research  project  entitled  "Demand  for  and 
Supply  of  Labor  in  Minerals  and  Mineral 
Fuels  Industry,"  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


2024.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Walter  C.  Me- 
Crone  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Charaetertzatton  of 
Metal  and  Non-Metal  Mine  Alitmrne  Dust." 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

2025.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  MSA  Research 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Experience  Survey  of  Dust  Con- 
trol in  Non-Coal  Mines,"  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  Implementation  of  the  national 
transportation  policy  as  required  by  section 
3(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  ol  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Recetves  FaoM  the  Comftroixeb  Genzxai. 
3027.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  observa- 
tions on  dredging  activities  and  problems 
of  the  Corps  of  Eitgineers  (ClvU  Functions), 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleiic 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  premier 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  659  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1085) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  994.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9669.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  92-1087).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  995.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12846.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation program  for  drug  dependent  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1088).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  996.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideraUon  of  HJt.  14370,  a  bill  to  provide 
payments  to  localities  for  high-priority  ex- 
penditures, to  encourage  the  States  to  sup- 
plement their  revenue  sources,  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  collection  of  State  Individual 
income  taxes  (Rept.  No.  92-1089).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rosa 
Martins;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1086).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  15114.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  financial  institutions  or  any  other 


persons  on  the  baaU  at  sex  or  marital  status 
iB  cocneetion  with  federally  related  mortgage 
transactions,  and  to  require  aU  parties  to  any 
such  transaction  to  submit  ai^rc^>riate  re- 
ports thereon  (containing  specified  Informa- 
tion) for  public  ifispectlon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  15115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  to  jMohibtt  discrimination  by 
creditors  against  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  marital  status  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit;  to  the  C<Nnmittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  15116.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  any  federally  Insured  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  credit  union  against 
any  individual  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  in  credit  transactions  and  in  connec- 
tion with  applications  for  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJt  15117.  A  biU  to  provide  for  an  end 
to  UJS.  Involvement  in  hostilities  in  and  over 
Indochina,  secure  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  therefrom,  and  assure  the  establish- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment reflecting  the  military  and  political 
realities  there;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pet- 
tis, Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Jornson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California.  Mr.  Doi»  H.  Clattsen.  Mr. 
Walbie.  and  Mr.  Leogett)  : 

H.R.    15118.    A   bill    to   amend  the   Tarifl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  Mid  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  15119.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 
$4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
tlUement  to  hospitallxatloa  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  prurposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  15120.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
employees  of  air  carriers  Involved  In  mergers, 
acquisitions,  and  similar  transactions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

HJl.  15121.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the  light 
residential  constrviction  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.R.  15122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of 
the  Housatonlc  River.  Conn.,  as  a  potential 
addition  to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  15123.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Housa- 
tonlc River  Valley  Trust,  to  preserve  and  con- 
serve the  said  area,  and  for  other  puposer,  to 
the  Cmnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 

HJl.  15124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augtist  24,  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  used  for  purposes  of  research, 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 

H.R.  15125.  A  bill  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15126.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
with  respect  to  the  effective  date  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  certain  pro- 
grams of  that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.HORTON: 
HJl.  15127.  A  blU  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  mviltiple  sclerosis  at  the  ecurlleet 
possible  date;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KYROS: 
H.R.    15128.  A   blU   to   amend  the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Cooley's  anemia;   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   McCLURE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brinklet,   Mr.   Del   Clawson,   Mr. 
Debwinski,   Mr.    Devine,   Mr.   Hos- 
MEB,     Mr.     Ktl,     Mr.     Mann,     Mr. 
Mathis   of    Georgia,    Mr.    Meu:her, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Snydeh,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.     Taylor,     Mr.     Thompson     of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Wagoonnee,  Mr.  Whlte- 
HtJBST,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  15129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
homeowner  mortgage  interest  paid  by  the 
Secretary   of  'Housing   and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  low-income  mortgagor 
shall  not  be  deductible  by  such  a  mortgagor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROTBAL: 
H.R.   15130.  A  bill   to  amend  section  351 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  enlarge 
the    class    of    persons    entitled    to    benefits 
thereunder  to  include  veterans  suffering  in- 
Jury  or  death  as  a  result  of  natural  disaster 
occiuTlng  while  they  undergo  treatment  in  a 
Veterans'   Administration   facility,   and    the 
dependents  of  such  veterans;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  15131.   A   bill   to   protect   the   public 
health  from  the  distribution  of  drugs  manu- 
factured in  establishments  not  meeting  cur- 
rent    good     manufacturing     practices     by 
amending    the    Federal    Food,    Drug,    and 
Cosmetic  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  15132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
imder.  to  increase  the  amount  of  earnings 
counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  social  secu- 
rity tax  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  15133.    A   blU    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Cooley's  anemia;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PUQUA: 
H.R.  15134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  with 
respect  to  its  application  to  small  employers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ekiucatlon  and  Labor. 
H.R.  15135.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
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Act  of  1968,  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  to  make  the  use  of  a  firearm  to  commit 
certain  felonies  a  Federal  crime  where  that 
use  violates  State  law,  and  for  other  piur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  16136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  15137.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to  pro- 
vide for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in 
entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  inccMne  tax 
deduction  for  depreciation  on  capital  ex- 
penditures Incurred  In  connecting  residen- 
tial sewer  lines  to  municipal  sewage  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HSl.  15139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 
penalize  the  use  of  firearms  in  all  crimes  and 
to  forbid  plea  bargaining  In  connection  with 
such  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylva- 
nia): 
H.R.  15140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  on  fuels  containing  sulphur  and  on  cer- 
tain  emissions    of   sulphur   oxides;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.J.  Res.  1209.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
In  commemoration  of  Luis  Munoz  Rivera;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    SNYDER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Keup,  Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Mallary, 
Mr.  McKEvrrr,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California.  Mr.  McKin- 
net,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Brothill  of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Groves,    Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Clark)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   620.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  with   respect   to   the   withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HILLIS: 
H.  Res.  997.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
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of  the  House  that  a  Federal  building  in  Wash- 
ington be  designated  as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover 
F3J.  Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  998.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  full  amount  appropriated  for  the  rural 
electrification  program  for  fiscal  1972  should 
be  made  available  by  the  administration  to 
carry  out  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  999.  Resolution  calling  for  peace 
In  Northern  Ireland  and  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Ireland;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  1000.  Resolution   to  provide  funds 

for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 

studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  142; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.  Res.  1001.  Resolution  urging  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  implement  the 
President's  message  of  March  17,  1972,  call- 
ing for  equal  educational  opportunities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  STEELE: 

H.R.  15141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Leon 
Cascone  and  Danilo  Luis  Leon  Cascoiie;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 

H.R.  15142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
William  J.  Pelham,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Coniinitiee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

237.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  relative  to 
American  involvement  In  Vietnam;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

238.  Also,  petition  of  Michael  D.  Martin- 
dale,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  relative  to  release  of 
prisoners;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

239.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  B.  W.  Davidson. 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

240.  Also,  petition  of  William  Moyer.  Rich- 
ard Richeson,  and  Earl  Hanson.  Jollet.  111., 
relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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WILLARD  B.  VAN  HORNE,  SR., 
OP  EAST  CHICAGO,  IND. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  'Willard  B. 
Van  Home,  Sr.,  of  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
the  oldest  practicing  attorney  in  Indiana, 
and  also  a  pioneer  legislator  dating  back 
to  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  in  1911 
to  1916,  will  celebrate  his  93d  birthday 
on  June  4  of  this  year.  I,  along  with 
thousands  of  his  friends  in  the  Calumet 


region  of  Indiana,  have  admired  his 
vitality  and  activity  in  legal  and  civic 
circles  for  msuiy  years. 

Mr.  Van  Home's  son-in-law,  Charrnes 
M.  Squarcy,  assistant  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Inland  Steel  Co.,  has  advised  me 
of  some  of  his  father-in-law's  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  during  his  long 
service  to  his  community,  county,  State, 
and  Nation,  which  I  hereby  include  with 
my  remarks: 

WiLLARD  B.  Van  Hohne,  Sr. 

Perhaps  the  most  incredible  fact  of  all 
about  Willard  B.  Van  Horne,  Sr.  is  that  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three  be  is  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  on  a  full  five  day 
a  week  basis.  His  practice  Is  a  general  one  and 


any  refusal  of  cases  is  solely  on  account  cf 
lack  of  time.  One  company,  the  Washington 
Lumber  and  Coal,  has  been  his  client  con- 
tinuously since  1913.  Several  of  bis  private 
clients  are  third  generation.  He  served  in  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  in  1911,  1913  and 
1915  and  is  fond  of  telling  you  that  in  the 
1913  session  he  was  one  of  four  Republicans, 
95  Democrats  and  one  "Bull-Mooeer."  He  Is 
stlU  sufficiently  interested  in  politics  to  have 
appeared  before  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly last  February,  making  a  few  very  well 
chosen  purposely  Innocuous  remarks,  as  he 
said  it  would  abuse  the  privilege  of  an  ex- 
member  to  say  anything  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  lobbying. 

Two  yean  ago  in  spite  of  a  cast  on  his  leg, 
from  ankle  to  groin,  be  flew  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  amiual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
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CDmmerce  of  the  United  States,  because  he 
particularly  wanted  to  hear  and  see  President 
Nixon  at  the  opening  session. 

He  participates  regularly  In  the  local  and 
state  bar  association,  Klwanis,  Shrine  and 
Elks.  Tlie  list  of  other  community  activities  Is 
too  long  to  enumerate.  Like  his  cousin.  Wil- 
liam Van  Home,  who  was  knighted  by  the 
British  government  for  his  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  he  has  an 
enormous  appetite  for  gourmet  food  and  good 
cigars.  Although  he  has  a  housekeeper  three 
days  a  week  and  an  elderly  son  who  lives  with 
him,  he  is  fond  of  cooking,  and  would  still 
be  gardening  if  his  waistline  would  permit. 

He  communicates  regularly  with  his  five 
children,  eight  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren and  enjoys  their  accomplish- 
ments as  his  own  n»ost  important  success. 

Born  on  June  4,  1879,  in  Orant  Park,  Illi- 
nois, of  Dr.  G.  W.  Van  Home  and  Sarah 
Mather  (both  of  distinguished  early  Ameri- 
can families)  he  was  graduated  from  Val- 
paraiso University  In  1901,  and  from  Kent 
College  of  Law  in  1902.  This  Jime  5  with  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  can  crowd  into  the 
spacious  office  he  now  shares  with  his  eldest 
son,  he  will  celebrate  the  93rd  anniversary  of 
his  birth  and  the  71st  year  of  his  admission  to 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 


THE  MINING  OF  NORTH  VIET- 
NAMESE HARBORS 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
mining  of  North  Vietnamese  harbors 
raises  the  possibility  of  a  naval  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
10  years  ago.  This  dangerous  escalation 
was  imdertaken  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  by  cut- 
ting off  supplies  from  the  north. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  18  pub- 
lished an  article  showing  that  the  mining 
of  North  Vietnamese  harbors  has  only 
dubious  military  validity.  The  article  was 
written  by  Mr.  Leslie  Gelb,  formerly  the 
Director  of  Pentagon  Policy  Planning 
and  Arms  Control  and  Director  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  project  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  Gelb  estimates  that 
after  an  initial  period  of  adjustment, 
total  transport  into  North  Vietnam  would 
probably  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  50 
percent  or  even  25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Oelb's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mines  in  Haiphong  Harbor  Will  Not 

Keep  All  Supplies  Out  of  Hanoi's  Hands 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

For  three  years.  President  Nixon  has  been 
warning  Hanoi  and  Moscow.  If  Hanoi  stepped 
up  the  level  of  military  activity  In  South 
Vietnam  and  endangered  Vletnamlzatlon,  the 
President  said  he  would  take  "decisive  ac- 
tion." Now,  he  has  taken  these  actions:  min- 
ing North  Vietnamese  ports.  Interdicting 
cargo  transfers  to  smaller  craft,  bombing 
the  rail  links  with  China  and  attacking 
military  targets  In  the  North.  But  will  these 
actions  be  'decisive  "?  And  when? 
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I  am  not  an  expert  on  military  supply 
problems.  I  am,  however,  familiar  with  the 
supply  situation  with  respect  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Corrections,  of  course,  would  be  welcome 
from  the  Pentagon  If  my  facts  or  reasoning 
are  faulty.  My  facts  and  reasoning  are  fully 
consistent  with  CIA  estimates  as  revealed  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  and  by  more  recent  CIA 
studies  dlvxilged  by  Senator  Mike  Gravel  (D- 
Alaska.) 

The  first  question  Is  what  will  Russia  and 
China  do?  They  provide  nearly  all  the  arms, 
ammunition  and  petroleum  used  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Without  their  aid.  Hanoi 
would  have  to  change  Its  strategy.  But  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  are  not  very  likely  to  cut 
off  or  c\:t  down  on  their  aid.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  would  leave  their 
ally  without  bullets  any  more  than  we  would. 
Moreover,  Hanoi  does  not  need  as  much  aid 
as  Saigon.  U.S.  aid  to  Saigon  totals  8  to  10 
times  the  Soviet-Chinese  aid  to  Hanoi. 

The  next  question  is  can  Russia  and  China 
continue  to  supply  North  Vietnam  In  the 
face  of  the  naval  quarantine  and  bombing? 
The  alternatives  are:  ship,  plane,  train,  truck 
and  people. 

A  maximum  of  about  751  of  the  supplies 
reaching  North  Vietnam  come  by  sea.  The 
Russians  could  challenge  the  quarantine 
with  mine  sweejjers  and  subs.  The  Chinese 
could  launch  air  attacks  against  U.S.  ships. 
But  they  are  unlikely  to  do  so  given  the  enor- 
mous U.S.  sea  and  air  conventional  supe- 
riority In  the  area  and  the  risks  of  global  con- 
frontation. If  mines  are  swept,  new  ones  can 
be  emplaced.  North  Vietnamese  fast  boats, 
armed  with  long-range  ship-to-ship  missiles, 
could  attack  and  badly  damage  or  sink 
some  U.S.  vessels.  But  such  actions  would 
not  break  the  quarantine.  Barges  and  small 
boats  emanating  from  the  China  coast  and 
landing  on  beaches  and  small  ports  at  night 
could  get  through.  In  sum,  the  quarantine 
could  be  90'.i  effective.  But  the  point  is  sea 
transport  is  a  convenience,  not  a  necessity. 

The  Russians  have  a  large  fleet  of  heavy 
cargo  aircraft,  big  enough  to  haul  tanks.  This 
would  be  the  fastest  and  easiest  way  to  make 
up  the  sea  transport  deficit — especially  if 
they  could  overfly  China.  President  Nixon 
has  not  discussed  this  possibility,  but  Is  un- 
likely to  shoot  down  Soviet  aircraft. 

The  capacity  of  the  two  rail  lines  con- 
necting China  and  North  Vietnam  could  be 
Increased  significantly.  Even  If  the  United 
States  blows  \ip  the  tracks  by  day,  they  can 
be  repaired  In  a  matter  of  hours.  Therefore, 
fully  loaded  trains  could  even  result  in  no 
decrease  in  rail  transport  by  present  levels. 

Trucks  coming  from  China  als»  would 
put  a  hefty  bite  Into  the  sea  transport  deficit. 
Roads  would  need  Improvement,  but  suffi- 
cient trucks  are  available.  Night-drlvlng 
trucks  are  not  easy  to  destroy,  as  Indicated 
by  the  U.S.  bombing  experience  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mluh  Trail. 

Sxipplles  for  rail  and  trucks  could  be  mi- 
loaded  by  Soviet  ships  docking  at  South 
China  ports. 

If  worse  comes  to  worse,  people  can  carry 
supplies  on  their  backs.  The  Chinese  have 
done  it  before.  The  North  Vietnamese  lugged 
tons  of  heavy  equipment  to  the  hills  sur- 
rounding Dlen  Blen  Phu  In  1954. 

All  of  this  would  take  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment, say  one  to  three  months.  When  this 
period  Is  completed,  my  guess  Is  that  total 
transport  Into  North  Vietnam  would  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  50 'c  and  probably 
closer  to  25*:^. 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  ex- 
tensive stock-supplies  of  equipment  and  am- 
munition In  the  North.  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  in  South  Vietnam  Itself — not  to 
mention  what  they  can  capture.  These  sup- 
plies probably  could  last  months.  If  not  six 
months,  depending  on  rates  of  consumption. 
In  other  words,  were  Hanoi  to  adopt  a  less 
offensive  posture  In  the  coming  months,  their 
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sxipplles  would  last  a  long  time.  Moreover, 
there  would  be  little  to  fear  from  a  successful 
counter-offensive  by  Saigon.  Saigon  forces 
are  not  well  enough  led  or  motivated  for  such 
a  venture. 

Win  the  President's  actions,  then,  be  de- 
cisive? No.  Certainly  not  In  the  short  run. 
where  Hanoi  has  sufficient  supplies  for  the 
present  offensive.  The  current  battles  over 
Hue  and  Kontum  will  not  be  affected  at  all. 
Nor  win  his  actions  be  decisive  In  the  long 
nin.  Hanoi  will  once  again  have  to  tighten 
its  belt.  It  may  even  be  compelled  to  mod- 
erate Its  offensive  In  three  or  four  months. 
Hanoi  can  and  will  fight  on. 

The  difference  between  X  and  Y  tons  of 
supplies  is  not  what  this  war  Is  all  about. 
It  is  a  civil  war  and  a  war  for  national  Inde- 
pendence that  began  In  the  early  1940s.  Hanoi 
had  more  to  fear  militarily  In  the  late  40s 
against  the  French  and  In  1968  when  faced 
with  more  than  half  a  million  U.S.  forces. 

In  time,  the  quarantine  and  the  stepped- 
up  bombing  will  be  seen  for  what  they  are — 
another  tragic  phase  In  a  war  that  cannot 
be  won  by  outside  force. 


MISSISSIPPI  TO  LOSE  SERVICES 
OF  THREE  GREAT  MEN 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  close  of  the  second  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  we  will  also  witness  the 
end  of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  three  of  my  very  able  col- 
leagues from  Mississippi.  Congressman 
Bill  Colmer,  Congressman  Tom  Aber- 
NETHY,  and  Congressman  Charles  Grif- 
fin have  all  announced  their  plans  to  re- 
tire thus  ending  a  total  of  75  years  of 
outstanding  public  service  to  their  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  resolutions 
passed  recently  by  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature recognizing  these  three  men  and 
commending  them  for  their  unselfish  de- 
votion to  duty.  The  resolutions  are  as 
follow: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Recognizing  the 
Outstanding  Contributions  of  a  Truly 
Great  and  I>uBLic-SpiRrrED  Mississippian, 
William  M.  Colmer,  Upon  the  Occasion 
op  His  Retirement  From  Congress  After 
40  Years  of  Service  of  the  Highest  Order 
op  Statesmanship 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Mississippi  Is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  been  represented 
in  the  United  States  Congress  by  WlUlam  M. 
Colmer  for  forty  productive  years;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Colmer  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  year  so  that  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  to 
pause  and  take  note  of  some  of  his  more  out- 
standing accomplishments;  and 

Whereas,  WUliam  M.  Colmer  was  born  in 
Moss  Point,  Mississippi,  the  youngest  of  five 
sons  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  at  the 
age  of  nine  began  earning  his  own  way,  sten- 
cilling the  brand  name  on  lumber  for  a  saw- 
mill, making  Fifty  Cents  a  day;  and 

Whereas,  having  been  frugal  and  Indus- 
trious, Bill  Colmer  worked  his  way  through 
Gulfport  High  School  doing  janitorial  work 
and  clerking  In  a  store  and  earned  his  funds 
for  college  by  serving  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, among  other  things;  and 

Whereas,  Just  out  of  Mlllsaps  College,  BlU 
Colmer  taught  school  at  DXo  In  1912  and 
was     Superintendent     of     the     Lumberton 
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School  from  1914  to  1917,  during  which  time 
be  studied  law  at  night;  and 

Whereas,  on  September  19,  1917,  W.  M. 
Colmer  made  the  best  investment  of  bts  life 
when  he  claimed  the  hand  of  Miss  Ruth 
Miner  In  marriage;  and 

Whereas,  to  that  union  were  bom  three 
fine  sons,  namely:  W.  M.  Colmer,  Jr.,  James 
H.  Coliaer  and  Thomas  W.  Colmer,  all  of 
whom  are  veterans  of  World  War  n  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  who  now  are  mak- 
ing honorable  contributions  to  society  In 
their  chosen  vocations;  and 

Whereas,  when  World  War  I  began.  Bill 
Colmer  enlisted  In  the  Army  as  a  Buck  Pri- 
vate and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Regimen- 
tal Sergeant  Major  before  being  discharged 
two  years  later;  and 

Whereas,  upon  his  discharge,  Bill  Colmer 
began  bis  law  practice  in  PEiscagoula  and 
soon  was  elected  County  Attorney  and  later 
became  District  Attorney;  and 

Whereas,  in  1932  Bill  Colmer  was  elected 
to  represent  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
and  made  one  promise  to  the  people  which 
he  has  faithfully  kept,  the  promise  being  "to 
represent  my  district,  my  state  and  my  na- 
tion to  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  placing 
the  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  above  self 
and  party";  and 

Whereas,  Representative  WUliam  M.  Col- 
mer, who  Is  now  the  third  ranking  memlier 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  point  of  years  served,  took  over  as 
Chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee m  1967  and  streamlined  the  proce- 
dures, Instituting  a  schedule  of  regular  meet- 
ings and  exhibiting  such  a  cooperative  spirit 
that  one  Washington  commentator  noted, 
"The  Rules  Committee  Is  losing  its  aura  as  a 
bone  of  contention  with  the  House  leader- 
ship"; and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Colmer  is  the  sen- 
ior member  of  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Committee;  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Post  War  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Conunittee.  Colmer  played  a  key  role 
in  recommending  legislation  to  provide  a 
smooth  reconversion  of  the  nation  to  a  peace- 
time economy  after  World  War  n,  a  role 
which  be  considered  his  greatest  single  ac- 
complishment in  his  first  twenty  years  of 
service  in  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  In  1945  when  Congressman  Col- 
mer returned  after  a  conference  with  Stalin 
and  advocated  a  "get  tough"  policy  with 
Russia,  his  recommendation  fell  on  deaf 
ears  in  the  administration  and  he  organized 
the  Committee  of  78,  a  group  of  Southern 
Democrats  on  whom  he  could  depend  to  serve 
as  a  check  or  balance  of  power  group  against 
damaging  administration  legislation,  which 
group  has  worked  effectively  through  the 
years  under  bis  leadership;  and 

Whereas,  a  financial  conservative  by  nature, 
BlU  Colmer  has  advocated  a  balanced  budg- 
et and  a  curb  on  deficit  spending  during 
bis  many  years  In  the  Congress;  end 

Whereas,  as  early  as  1952  Representative 
Colmer  set  forth  his  ten-point  plan  to  bal- 
ance the  nation's  budget  and  stated  on  many 
occasions,  "I  fear  the  Russian  menace  lees 
than  the  danger  of  the  collapse  of  the  fiscal 
structure";  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Colmer  has  advo- 
cated progressive  legislation  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  niral  electrification,  veterans'  af- 
fairs, aid  to  the  elderly,  rights  of  the  woritlng 
man,  riv«  and  harbor  development  and  de- 
velopment of  South  Mississippi  IndustrlaUy 
and  recreatlonaUy,  most  recently  having  been 
the  autb(»'  of  the  bUl  to  establish  the  GvUf 
Islands  National  Seashore  Park;   and 

Whereas,  Bill  Colmer,  known  as  an  "unre- 
constructed" States'  Rights  Democrat  who 
has  refused  to  compromise  bis  convictions 
and  principles,  has  been  honored  nationally 
on  many  occasions.  Including  being  listed 
In  Who's  Who  in  America,  Who's  Who  in  Law, 
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Bench  and  Bar  of  Mississippi,  and  Rowland's 
Mississippi  Heart  of  the  South;  being  the  first 
Mlsslaslpplan  ever  to  be  awarded  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society's  George 
Washington  Day  Award;  being  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Pine  Burr  Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  being  rated  100%  In  conserva- 
tive voting  according  to  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  In  1965  and  1966  and 
being  granted  their  Distinguished  Sers'ice 
Award;  being  honored  at  a  Congressional  Ap- 
preciation Dinner  in  1968;  having  his  por- 
trait bung  In  the  United  States  House  Rules 
Committee  Room;  and  being  named  Man  of 
the  Year  in  1970  by  the  Mississippi  Broad- 
casters Association;  and 

Whereas,  a  winsome  leader,  as  early  as 
1956  a  newsman  stated  of  Colmer :  "The  Coast 
Congressman  is  regarded  today  by  many  as 
the  most  infiuential  individual  member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
'without  any  clubs  to  wield.'  His  House  fol- 
lowing is  due  to  the  high  personal  regard 
and  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held  by  most  of 
his  colleagues";  and 

Whereas,  although  Colmer  has  received  and 
answered  over  one  million  appeals  from  the 
people  of  South  Mississippi  during  his  tenure 
of  office,  he  has  never  been  too  busy  to  lend  a 
helping  band  to  the  most  bumble  con- 
stituent; and 

Whereas,  a  gentle  and  gracious  man,  with 
v.arm  good  humor,  enjoying  a  Joke  on  him- 
self. Bill  Colmer  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  once 
stated  that  he  worked  for  the  Jackson  Daily 
News  during  college  days  and  was  paid  the 
munificent  sum  of  $1.00  a  column,  to  which 
his  former  employer,  the  late  Major  Frederick 
Sullens,  quipped,  "and  at  times  he  almost 
earned  his  pay";  and 

Whereas,  for  the  past  forty  years  his  con- 
stituents In  Mississippi  would  avow  that 
Congressman  Colmer  "almost  earned  his  pay" 
in  protecting  his  nation's  economy,  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  and  principles  of  great- 
ness from  her  enemies,  both  within  and 
without : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein.  That  we  do 
hereby  recognize  and  commend  Congressman 
WlUiam  M.  Colmer  of  Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
for  his  forty  years  of  devoted  service  to  bis 
people  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  extend  to  him  every  good  wish  and  pray 
God's  blessings  on  blhi  during  the  long  and 
happy  days  of  bis  retirement. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  we  Join  bis 
many  friends  in  congratulating  him  on  his 
translation  into  daily  living  of  the  admoni- 
tion of  Holy  Writ  that  says:  "A  man  that  hath 
friends  must  shew  himself  friendly." 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Colmer 
and  that  copies  be  furnished  to  the  Capitol 
Press  Corps. 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Commending 
Representative  Thomas  Gerstle  Abebne- 
THY  FOR  His  Many  Years  of  Outstanding 
Service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  op  America  on  the  Occasion  of  His 
Retirement 

Whereas,  Congressman  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy  has  served  North  Mississippi  for  fif- 
teen consecutive  terms  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  but  shall  retire,  leaving 
behind  a  service  record  of  which  any  states- 
man could  be  Justly  proud;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  do  pause  to  give  official  xecognition 
of  his  many  accomplishments  In  public  and 
private  life;  and 

Whereas,  Thomas  G.  Abernethy  was  born 
in  Eupora,  Mississippi,  on  May  16,  1903,  and 
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received  bis  high  school  diploma  there,  later 
attending  the  University  of  Alabama,  receiv- 
ing bis  LL.B.  from  Cumberland  University 
In  1924,  and  then  doing  further  work  one 
year  at  the  University  of  Mississippi;  and 

Whereas,  In  1925  he  established  bis  law 
practice  In  Eupora  where  be  was  elected 
Mayor;  and 

Whereas,  In  1929  be  moved  to  Okolona 
continuing  bis  practice  of  law  and  in  1935 
was  elected  District  Attorney;  and 

Whereas,  on  July  5,  1936,  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy made  his  "declaration  of  dependence" 
on  the  love  and  companionship  of  Miss  Alice 
Margaret  Lamb,  as  their  marriage  w-as  con- 
summated that  day;  and 

Whereas,  in  1942  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  Congressional  District  in  Mississippi 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  post  to  which  he  has  lent  dignity  and 
stature  during  the  long  and  difficult  years 
In  which  he  served;  and 

Whereas,  the  farmers  around  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  farmers  in  North  Mississippi, 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy  of  Mississippi;  and 

Whereas,  he  strongly  defended  farm  price 
subsidies,  liking  the  principle  thereof  to 
what  government  was  doing  for  the  factory 
worker  by  establishing  unemployment  com- 
pensation; and 

Whereas,  battling  valiantly  against  the 
northern  monied  dairy  interests,  be  was  able 
to  gain  repeal  of  laws  that  discriminated 
against  the  production  and  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine which  was  produced  primarily  from 
southern  cottonseed  oil;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Abernethy  has 
worked  his  way  up  to  a  position  of  promi- 
nence as  the  third  ranking  senior  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  as  the 
twelfth  ranking  member  In  point  of  seniority 
out  of  the   entire  435-member  House;    and 

Whereas,  though  too  young  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Services  in  World  War  I,  he  has  ever 
been  an  advocate  of  the  veteran  by  working 
in  Congress  for  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Program  in  empl03mient 
practices,  and  other  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  families;  and 

Whereas,  in  religious  and  civic  circles,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  arena,  Thomas  O. 
Abernethy  has  served  tirelessly,  being  a 
Methodist,  a  Mason  and  Shriner.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  and  Alpha  Kappa 
Psl  fraternities;  and 

Whereas,  his  contributions  to  society  have 
not  gone  unnoticed,  for  in  1962  the  Missis- 
sippi Farm  Bureau  Federation  presented  him 
its  award  for  "Outstanding  and  Meritorious 
Service  to  Agriculture";  in  1964  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  bestowed  on  him  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  Award  for  "his  long 
years  of  dedicated  service  In  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's war  disabled  veterans";  in  1965  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  cited  him  for 
"bis  support  of  constitutional  government"; 
and  the  Federal  Land  Banks  presented  to 
him  their  Golden  Medallion  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  American  agriculture; 
and 

Whereas,  the  father  of  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Gail  Abernethy  Doty  and  Mrs.  Kay  Aber- 
nethy Martin,  and  one  son,  Thomas  G.  Aber- 
nethy Jr.,  all  of  whom  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  Representative  At>ernethy 
Is  concerned  about  the  education  of  our 
youth  and  has  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
that  Mississippi  institution  affectionately 
referred  to  as  "Ole  Miss,"  as  evidenced  by 
his  recent  donation  to  the  University  of  his 
Congressional  papers  for  the  use  of  pos- 
terity; and 

Whereas,  while  he  and  his  wife  have  re- 
tained their  good  health,  they  Intend  to  re- 
turn to  Mississippi  for  a  retirement  of  hap- 
piness and  fulfillment: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
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the  Senate  concurring  therein.  That  we  do 
commend  and  congratulate  Representative 
Thomas  O.  Abernethy  for  his  aggressive  and 
prodxictlve  three  decades  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
welcome  him  and  Mrs.  Abernethy  back  home 
to  Mississippi  to  stay  and  Invest  In  retire- 
ment those  many  talents  with  which  he 
served  In  Congress  for  so  well  and  so  long. 
Be  It  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  to  Congressman 
Abernethy  and  to  members  of  the  Capitol 
Press  Corps. 

A  Concurrent  Resoldtion  Commending 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Gbittin  Upon  His  Re- 
tirement From  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives FOR  THE  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Mississippi  for  Devoting  Over 
One-Half  of  His  Lifetime  to  Public 
Service 

Whereas,  Charles  H.  Griffin  was  bom  on 
May  9,  1926.  near  Utica.  Mississippi,  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Nora  Sheltou  Griffin  who  still  resides 
in  Utica  and  the  late  Charles  Farris  Griffin; 
and 

Whereas,  he  was  graduated  from  Utica 
High  School  and  Hinds  Junior  College,  re- 
ceiving his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  pub- 
lic administration  from  Mississippi  State 
University  and  in  1949  Joined  the  staff  of 
Congressman  John  Bell  Williams  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  being  named  his  Administrative 
Assistant  in  1955:  and 

Whereas.  Charles  Griffin  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  years  1944  to 
1946  in  the  Pacific  Theater  aboard  the  USS 
Tennessee,  the  USS  St.  George  and  the  USS 
Floyd's  Bay;  and 

Whereas,  in  1953  Charles  Griffin  married 
the  former  Angelina  Pedrotti  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  afiectionately  known  as 
"Angle."  who  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  and  who  has  been 
his  mainstay  and  chief  supporter  and  served 
as  campaign  manager  for  him;  and 

Whereas,  Charles  Griffin  was  initially 
elected  to  Congress  over  six  opponents  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  former  Congressman 
John  Bell  Williams  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District;  and 

Whereas,  Charles  Griffin  was  renominated 
for  a  full  term  over  three  opponents  and  re- 
elected for  a  second  full  term  to  be  concluded 
on  January  3,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  Charles  Griffin  has  served  faith- 
fully and  ably  on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  and  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committees  and  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness, Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance,  In- 
ternational Trade,  Oceanography.  Coast 
Guard  and  Geodetic  and  Survey  and  Naviga- 
tion Subcommittees:  and 

Whereas,  he  has  a  constructive  legislative 
record  and  has  sponsored  and  supported 
legislation  dealing  with  such  major  issues 
as  the  Pish  Farming  Act,  extension  of  the 
HUl-Burton  Act,  price  controls,  freedom  of 
choice  in  public  schools,  effective  crime  con- 
trol measures,  has  consistently  opposed 
forced  Integration,  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come, foreign  aid.  gun  registration  and  in- 
flationary legislation,  having  voted  on  over 
2.100  bills  during  his  terms  as  Congressman; 
and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  recog^iized  and  hon- 
ored by  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical 
Society,  was  presented  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  for  his  conservative  voting 
record  in  support  of  economy  In  government 
and  other  basic  Constitutional  principles,  re- 
ceived the  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  award 
for  his  voting  record  for  economy  and  fiscal 
responsibility  In  government,  and  has  a 
voting  record  of  one  hundred  percent  In 
support  of  legislation  promoting  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States  according 
to  the  American  Security  Council;  and 
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Whereas,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Utica,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Masonic  Order,  the  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose, 
the  Mississippi  State  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Griffin  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  current  term,  at  which  time 
he  and  his  charming  wife  "Angle"  plan  to 
return  to  Mississippi  to  reside: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein.  That  we  do 
commend  and  congratulate  Representative 
Charles  H.  Griffin  for  his  long  devotion  to 
public  service  and  welcome  him  and  Mrs. 
Griffin  back  home  to  Mississippi  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  Congress. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  furnished  to  Congressman 
Griffin  and  to  members  of  the  Capitol  Press 
Corps. 
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BEAUTIFICATION  AND  RESTORA- 
TION PROGRAM  OF  SAVANNAH, 
GA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's oldest  and  most  historical  sea- 
ports, is  receiving  national  acclaim  for 
its  beautification  and  restoration  pro- 
gram that  signifies  urban  planning  and 
modern  living  at  their  best. 

Savannah,  "the  Mother  City  of  Geor- 
gia," was  planned  and  laid  out  by  Gen, 
James  Oglethorpe  when  he  first  estab- 
lished the  Georgia  colony  on  a  beautiful 
bluff  overlooking  the  Savannah  River. 
According  to  Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  the 
architectual  and  city  planning  expert 
for  the  Washington  Post: 

Oglethorpe's  system  of  arranging  his  city 
In  a  neat  pattern  of  open  squares  was — and 
remains — a  real  innovation  in  urban  design. 
It  still  holds  the  key  to  urbane  livabillty 
and  orderly  urban  growth. 

The  city's  restoration  program,  started 
hy  the  Historic  Savannah  Foundation 
and  aided  by  private  interests,  is  attract- 
ing visitors,  urban  planners,  and  his- 
torians all  over  the  country.  To  date,  ap- 
proximately 800  of  Savannah's  more 
than  1,100  certified  historic  buildings 
have  been  restored  as  much  as  possible 
to  their  original  beauty  and  charm.  The 
civic-minded  citizens  of  Savannah  are  to 
be  commended  for  demonstrating  such 
an  outstanding  spirit  of  urban  improve- 
ment. This  has  been  a  community 
project,  with  individuals,  families,  and 
private  businesses  acquiring  and  restor- 
ing historic  building  after  building.  Ac- 
cording to  Southern  Living  magazine: 

The  balance  within  the  two-square-mile 
old  city  gradually  shifted  from  decay  to  a 
new  bloom  of  health. 

Savannah  is  certainly  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  one  of  the  Nation's  show- 
case cities.  All  Georgia  is  proud  of  the 
work  going  on  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  very  fine  article  writ- 


ten by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  and  published 
in  last  Saturday's  Washington  Post,  and 
also  a  splendid  article  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Savannah,  published  in  the  May 
edition  of  Southern  Living  magazine.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.";  follows : 

The  Vamp  of  Savannah 
(By  Philip  Morris) 

Walled  and  green  Savannah  of  the  squares. 
The  walls  are  houses  and  buildings  that 
closely  line  its  streets.  The  green  reaches  out 
over  sidewalks  and  unfolds  .  bountifully  In 
square  after  square  across  the  old  town. 

Walk  down  Bull  Street  under  canopies  of 
live  oak  through  historic  Johnson,  Wright, 
Chippewa,  Madison,  and  Monterey  Squares 
and  end  up  at  the  beaux  arts  fountain  in 
Forsyth  Park.  Then  thank  the  stars  or 
moonlight  through  Georgia  pines  that  It's 
all  still  there.  For  it  almost  wasn't. 

Old  Savannah  has  endured  a  number  of 
trlaLs  since  it  was  founded  in  1733  by  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe  on  a  bluff  above  the 
Savannah  River  (see  the  1734  drawing  on 
page  77) .  There  were  the  great  fires  of  1796 
and  1820.  Epidemics.  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars.  But  each  time  the  city  recovered,  al- 
tered somewhat  but  still  Intact. 

Savannah's  greatest  trial  came  only  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  The  place  once 
toasted  by  President  George  Washington  and 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  entered  a  long 
era  of  neglect  during  which  building  after 
building  disappeared.  Neighborhoods  declined 
beyond  recognition.  The  malaise  was  slow 
but  as  destructive  as  any  fire.  A  city  carved 
from  forest,  built  according  to  Oglethorpe's 
imaginative  paper  plan  and  embellished  with 
life,  landscape,  and  buildings  for  more  than 
two  centuries  faced  a  parking  lot  future. 

Then  in  the  mld-1950's  something  hap- 
pended.  The  proverbial  tennis  shoe  group 
got  into  gear,  though  seven-league  boots  bet- 
ter describes  their  long-range  effect.  Nine 
ladles,  led  by  Mrs.  Anna  Hunter,  formed  His- 
toric Savannah  Foundation,  Inc.  Dismayed 
by  the  destruction  of  a  grand  old  city  market 
and  encouraged  by  the  successful  Trustee's 
Garden  restoration  done  some  time  earlier 
by  Mrs.  Hansell  Hlllyer,  they  drew  the  line 
In  front  of  a  fine  Georgian  structure  about 
to  be  laid  to  rest  for  a  funeral  home  parking 
lot. 

Davenport  House,  now  a  museum  with  His- 
toric Savannah  cozy  in  its  basement,  was 
saved.  But  more  important,  the  group — 
growing  In  membership — went  on  to  draw 
a  larger  line  around  the  entire  old  city. 

There  was  certainly  precedent  for  It  in  the 
city's  past:  Savananah  was  on  its  way  to 
saving  Itself  again. 

By  1959,  Historic  Savannah  Foundation  was 
well-organized  and  had  won  broad  backing 
from  the  community.  A  survey  of  2,500  struc- 
tures was  made,  with  volunteer  help 
from  the  Junior  League.  Some  1,100 
buildings  were  rated  as  notable,  excellent, 
and  exceptional — worthy  of  something  bet- 
ter than  providing  used  brick  for  suburban 
buildings.  With  donated  funds,  more  and 
more  threatened  structures  were  purchased 
by  the  foundation  for  resale — with  restric- 
tions— to  people  Interested  in  renovating 
them. 

The  method  worked.  Individuals,  families, 
businesses  acquired  and  renovated  building 
after  building.  The  balance  within  the  2- 
square-mlle  old  city  gradually  shifted  from 
decay  to  a  new  bloom  of  health.  Today,  ap- 
proximately 850  of  those  1,100  designated 
buildings  have  been  renovated  or  are  on  their 
way  toward  that  end.  Squares  that  10  years 
ago  were  dirt  patches  surrounded  by  chain- 
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link  fencing  or  cut  through  with  automobile 
ruts  have  been  redesigned,  rebuUt,  and  re- 
landscaped. 

Over  their  long  history.  Savannah's  dis- 
tinctive squares  have  proved  most  flexible. 
At  the  earliest  age,  the  first  examples  were 
rudimentary  places  for  water  wells,  bake 
ovens,  and  such.  These  central  places  have 
since  evolved  Into  civic  places  adorned  with 
monuments,  while  the  recently  renovated 
squares  In  outer  residential  wards — added  as 
the  city  grew  through  the  19th  century — 
now  serve  as  outdoor  living  rooms  for  their 
neighborhoods.  Most  Savannah  townhouses 
also  have  private  pocket  gardens  to  the  rear 
(Instead  of  to  the  side  as  at  Charleston). 
Many  architecturally  Important  structures 
like  the  Davenport,  Owens-Thomas,  and 
Wayne-Gordon  Houses  are  now  museums. 
But  most  rescued  Savannah  buildings  have 
gone  back  Into  everyday  use.  Neighborhood 
children  play  near  monuments.  And  people 
who  eat  their  lunches  on  benches  In  John- 
son Square  downtown  undoubtedly  do  some 
gossiping  like  early  Savannahlans  did  when 
the  community  well  was  there. 

Wayne  Cunningham,  who  Is  In  the  ship- 
ping business  (Savannahlans  were  the  first 
to  send  a  steam-powered  ship  across  an 
ocean  and  built  the  first  lighthouse  on  the 
South  Atlantic  Coast),  described  how  the 
momentum  built  In  favor  of  the  old  city. 
"For  quite  a  number  of  years  It  was  the 
same  Individuals  who  redid  houses  because 
they  enjoyed  It.  Then  It  caught  on  with 
more  and  more  young  families.  When  I 
moved  my  family  here,  we  were  the  only 
ones  around  with  children.  Now  there  are 
20  kids  under  seven  years  old  on  our  block." 
But  Cunningham  Indicated  that  the  city 
mix  of  ages  and  Interests,  which  they  like. 
Is  still  there.  He  does  detect  some  Irony 
In  first  the  neglect  and  then  the  new  popu- 
larity of  the  district.  "It's  certain  that  If 
Savannah  had  been  a  boom  town  20  years 
ago.  only  half  of  what's  left  would  be  here 
now.  And  now  the  value  of  many  old  struc- 
tures has  been  Increased  by  demand  to  the 
point  that  It  Isnt  as  practical  to  do  as 
It  was  a  few  years  ago." 

From  the  start,  practicality  has  been  a 
Savannah  concern,  even  though,  as  Wayne 
Cunningham  vocally  underlined,  "Quality  is 
the  key  word  we've  held  to,  Iwtb  for  old  and 
new.  Everything  should  revolve  around 
that — develop  fully  the  best  standard  of 
quality  and  taste  for  the  city." 

Renovation,  rather  than  the  precise  and 
costly  art  of  architectural  restoration,  has 
been  the  rule  in  this  liveable  renaissance. 
Toung  attorney  Wiley  Ellis,  who  recently 
renovated  a  house  for  his  family,  explained, 
"As  long  as  we  kept  the  outside  true  to  Its 
past.  Historic  Savannah  expected  us  to  have 
a  comfortable,  up-to-date  house  to  live  In." 
Though  there  are  exceptions,  a  typical 
townhouse  now  costs  from  $15,000  up  to 
$18,500  to  purchase,  according  to  Reld  Wll- 
liatnson,  executive  director  of  Historic  Savan- 
nah. Renovation  costs  range  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  per  floor.  (Most  houses  have  three  or 
four  floors.)  "Usually  you  need  to  go  back  to 
the  studs.  Just  start  all  over,"  Williamson 
commented.  And  though  the  popularity  of 
the  concept  has  caused  an  Increase  in  Initial 
costs  from  what  they  were  several  years  ago, 
It  has  not  slowed  down  the  number  of  ren- 
ovation "starts,"  which  are  higher  than  ever 
before. 

Putting  valued  old  buildings  to  alternative 
use  has  also  had  much  to  do  with  Savannah's 
success  In  saving  its  overall  architectural 
character.  Some  former  houses  hold  restau- 
rants or  fine  shops.  And  along  the  remarkable 
Factors'  Row,  which  once  housed  the  city's 
great  cotton  Industry  along  the  waterfront, 
the  lower  wharf  side  it  being  occupied  by 
interesting  restaurants,  pubs,  and  museums, 
while  the  upper  stories  have  been  converted 
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to  office  space.  The  Savannah  Chamber  of 
Commerce  now  occupies  the  superb  Roman- 
esque-style Savannah  Cotton  Exchange  lo- 
cated In  Factors'  Row. 

This  flexible  approach  to  usage  and  reno- 
vation made  sense  because,  for  one  thing. 
Savannah  does  not  have  the  exquisite  collec- 
tion of  18th-cent\iry  buildings  found  In 
Charleston.  A  handsome  and  domestically 
scaled  townhouse  predominates  In  Savannah, 
mostly  from  the  rnld-century.  Such  ren- 
ovation proved  reasonable  for  a  wide  range 
of  residents.  And  since  it  was,  from  the  start, 
a  community  effort  with  individuals  picking 
\\p  houses  to  redo  and  banks  making  loans 
for  the  work,  the  saving  of  Savannah  had  to 
meet  real  needs. 

Besides  Its  one-of-a-kind  plan  that 
counts  20  squares — each  with  Its  own 
personality — spaced  throughout  the  his- 
toric areas,  the  thing  that  sets  Savannah 
apart  from  most  of  the  other  admirable  res- 
toration-renovation projects  across  the 
South  is  Its  size  and  diversity.  The  dis- 
trict Involves  literally  the  whole  center 
of  town,  from  Its  quiet  townhouse 
streets  to  the  new  hustle  at  the  waterfront. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  too,  that  Savan- 
nah represents  a  very  urban  and  relatively 
formal  counterpart  to  the  latest  open-space 
community  planning  In  the  South  where 
buildings  are  clustered  together  but  share 
common  recreation  and  scenic  land. 

Savannah  leaders  are  the  first  to  admit 
that  mu<^  remains  to  be  done  to  assure,  si- 
multaneously, the  city's  past  and  Its  future. 
Broughton,  the  central  shopping  street.  Is 
like  Main  Street  anywhere,  with  Its  hard  com- 
mercial look  out  of  character  with  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  There  are  plans  to  redo 
the  commercial  rows  to  fit  the  character  of 
the  city — in  many  cases  by  stripping  off 
inappropriate  modernizations  and  by  sign 
control. 

Lee  Adler  II,  former  president  of  Historic 
Savannah,  sees  the  high  rise  as  a  threat  to 
the  architectural  scale  of  the  city  and  urges 
adoption  of  historic  district  zoning  of  the 
sort  that  has  protected  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans*  Vleux  Carre  for  decades. 

In  attempting  to  set  standards  for  gaps  in 
the  architectural  continuity  of  the  historic 
area — some  buildings,  remember,  were  not 
worth  saving  and  others  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  renovation  movement  got  roll- 
ing— Savannah  has  sponsored  a  document 
that  might  well  find  good  use  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  South.  I»repared  by  Atlanta 
Architects  Muldawer  and  Patterson,  AIA,  the 
handlxiok  describes  a  formula  for  gauging, 
not  the  particular  style  of  new  buildings 
planned  for  the  area,  but  their  general  appro- 
priateness. 

There  are  16  design  criteria  set  forth,  rang- 
ing from  scale  to  materials  to  roof  shapes  to 
height.  Only  if  a  proposed  building  related  to 
surrounding  structures  on  at  least  six  of  the 
criteria,  could  it  be  built.  There  Is  great  hope 
that  application  of  the  formula  will  assure 
that  sections  of  old  Savannah  needing  major 
rebuilding  and  the  occasional  gaps  in  estab- 
lished areas  will  be  structured  in  character 
with  the  whole  community.  In  severely  dim- 
inished sections  where  federal  urban  renewal 
tools  are  being  employed  and  for  which  the 
formula  was  originated  it  is  expected  to  be 
adopted  as  a  guide. 

While  all  this  remains  to  be  seen  (and 
many  Southern  cities  and  towns  will  be 
watching),  the  best  of  Savannah  past  waits 
to  be  seen  now — briglitened  and  proud  to 
receive  visitors. 

There  are  many  ways  to  look  at  Savannah. 
Handsome  and  understated  brick  attached 
buildings  predominate,  but  there  are  wood 
exceptions  and  the  stucco  on  certain  fine 
Regency  houses  and  otherwise  Gothic-styled 
churches  is  a  delight. 

Tlie  Owens-Tliomas  House  ($1  per  person) 
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by  William  Jay  and  tlie  Independent  Presby- 
terian Church  by  John  Holden  Greene  are 
among  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of 
the  country  and  should  t>e  sought  out. 

Museums  include  the  Low  House  (admis- 
sion free);  Davenport  House  ($1);  Ships  of 
the  Sea  Museum  ($1  adults,  50  cents  chil- 
dren), with  access  to  the  Cruz  del  Sut,  an 
old  saUing  vessel  moored  nearby;  and  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society  (no  charge). 

Many  restaurants  in  the  district  are  located 
In  restored  structures. 

Visitors  to  Savannah  have  a  good  guide  to 
the  historic  highlights  of  the  city  and  to  its 
recent  history-making  restoration  efforts  in 
the  Historic  Savannah  Foundation  Tours. 
The  little  buses  hold  comfortably-sized 
groups  and  if  Mrs.  Betty  Lee's  driving-talk- 
ing foray  is  a  measure,  the  tours  make  guests 
feel  quite  at  home  and  knowledgeable.  The 
tours  depart  regularly  from  the  Georgia  Wel- 
come Center  at  the  foot  of  the  Talmadge 
Bridge,  the  DeSoto  Hilton,  and  Pirates  House 
Restaurant. 

An  informative  viralklng  or  driving  guide- 
book called  "Sojourn  in  Savannah"  ($2)  is 
also  available,  and  the  excellent  and  compre- 
hensive Historic  Savannah  ($17.50),  a  bard- 
bound  volume  of  text  and  Illustrations  about 
the  city.  Is  available  locally  or  on  request  to 
Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1733,  Savannah,  Georgia  31402. 

Savannah,  Key  to  Urbane  Livabilitt 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  American  cities  that 
the  Immigrants  heading  West  did  not  pass 
through  Savannah. 

Had  they  seen  Georgia's  harbor  town  as 
James  Oglethorpe  planned  It  In  1733,  says 
John  W.  Reps,  one  of  our  foremost  urban 
historians,  they  might  well  have  imitated 
this  sort  of  urban  plan,  rather  than  stamp 
our  cities  with  the  gridiron  uniformity  that 
could  only  lead  to  urban  sprawl. 

Oglethorpe's  system  of  arranging  his  city 
In  a  neat  pattern  of  open  squares  was — and 
remains — a  real  innovation  In  urban  design. 
It  still  holds  the  key  to  urbane  livabillty 
and  orderly  urban  growth. 

What  is  more,  this  much  needed  lesson 
in  urban  design  Is  most  charmingly  alive. 
Oglethorpe's  "showy  little  city,"  as  an  Eng- 
lish visitor  called  it  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  has  largely  withstood  the  wrack 
and  ruin  of  "progress"  and  is  now  being 
adroitly  restored. 

Savannah's  unique  methods  of  compre- 
hensive restoration,  in  fact,  offer  another 
important  lesson,  though  they  are  now  at  a 
decisive  turning  point. 

It  is  an  unusual  and  almost  dreamlike 
experience  to  walk  the  nearly  two-and-a-half 
square  miles  of  Savannah's  Historic  Land- 
mark District  on  a  sunny  spring  day.  Tlie 
shaded  streets  are  of  a  most  agreeable  width 
that  is  at  once  airy  and  intimate.  They 
are  lined  by  all  manner  of  houses,  some 
free-standing,  some  In  rows,  that  display  a 
variety  of  architectural  styles,  materials  and 
colors,  a  variety  vinified  by  the  buildings' 
common  desire  to  be  polite,  to  speak  softly, 
as  It  were.  In  a  melodious  Southern  murmur. 

And  then,  at  every  other  block  in  either 
direction  and  always  beckoning  you,  the 
street  opens  Into  a  square — a  garden,  really. 
a  lush,  green  oasis.  Each  is  differently  land- 
scaped. Some  are  adorned  with  fountains 
and  statuary.  Most  are  roofed  by  the  leafy 
branches  of  huge,  old  oaks,  heavily  hung 
with  Spanish  moss.  All  the  squares  are  com- 
fortingly enclosed  by  bvilldlngs.  You  are  still 
In  the  city.  There  is  no  pretense  of  natural 
countryside  trapped  in  a  park,  like  animals 
in  a  zoo.  These  are  urban  parks,  elegant 
outdoor  salons. 

Salons  for  the  public  life.  Most  of  the 
squares  are  churches  and  scliools  and  stores. 
They  are   neighborhood   centers.  They   cffer 
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not  only  trees,  flowers,  water,  benches,  and 
breathing  space,  but  also  open  spontane- 
ous  sociability  into  the  city.  They  open  up 
the  town  and  bring  It  together  at  the  same 
time.  And  they  slow  vehicle  traffic,  which 
must  circle  them,  of  course,  as  they  slow  the 
pace  that  so  often  becomes  hectic  In  crowded 
cities.  There  Is  none  of  the  usual  confusion 
here  that  efficient  movement  requires  speed. 
What  matters  is  how  you  move,  not  how 
fast. 

As  Oglethorpe  planned  It  and  as.  Indeed,  It 
worked  out.  Savannah  grew,  not  along  inde- 
terminate streets,  boulevards  and  avenues 
that  spread  a  town's  residents  and  life  all 
over  the  countryside.  It  grew  square  by 
square,  ward  by  ward.  In  an  accretion  of 
complete  neighborhoods.  These  wards  inter- 
lock, forming  a  tightly  woven  fabric  that  no 
one  Is  ever  on  the  outer  edge,  an  outsider 
of.  Everyone  belongs. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  arrested  its 
growth.  Savannah  had  24  of  these  squares 
and  the  highway  bvillders.  by  some  miracle, 
paved  only  two  of  them  In  their  haste  to- 
wards urban  ruin.  A  century  later  the  re- 
maining 22  were  largely  surrounded  by 
slums.  The  fine  old  buildings  decayed  and 
began  to  be  razed  for  parking  lots.  Most 
were  exploited  for  "Savannah  Grays,"  the 
liaudsome.  reddish-gray  brick  of  which  they 
were  built.  This  brick  is  no  longer  made  and 
became  a  snobbish  fashion  for  the  new, 
phony-Colonial  houses  In  suburbia. 

Restoration  started  as  a  private  effort  by 
concerned  citizens  in  the  mld-1950's  aided 
by.  of  all  things,  the  Savaiuiah  Gas  Com- 
pany. Among  the  most  charming  places  to 
live  in  Savannah  is  a  restored,  old  apart- 
ment house  complex  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
gas  tank.  Then,  enraged  by  the  destruction 
of  the  old  city  market.  Mrs.  Anna  Hiuiter, 
an  artist  and  writer,  mobilized  six  of  her 
lady  friends.  When  yet  another  beautiful 
historic  house  was  to  be  bulldozed  into  a 
parking  lot,  they  fumed  and  sputtered 
and  .  .  .  why,  they  bought  it! 

That  brilliant  brainstorm  started  a  unique 
new  mechanism  of  historic  preservation 
which  has  to  date  saved  some  800  of  Savan- 
nah's more  than  1.100  certified  historic  build- 
ings. The  seven  ladies  were  soon  Joined  by 
savvy  and  idealistic  businessmen  like  Lee 
Adler.  Together  they  organized  the  Historic 
Savannah  Foundation  which  set  up  a  re- 
volving fund  to  buy  threatened  buUdings 
from  the  wreckers  and  re-sell  them  under  a 
protective  convenant  which  enjoined  their 
new  owner  to  restore  them  to  rigid  specifica- 
tions. 

Lee  Adler,  who  Is  now  a  director  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  still 
bubbles  with  gleeful  enthusiasm  over  the 
feat. 

"Ten  years  ago  we  learned  that  a  wrecker 
and  bought  this  house  over  there  for 
.■S6.500,  Just  for  the  Savannah  gray  brick,"  he 
told  us,  as  he  showed  us  aroimd. 

"That  same  day  we  got  it  from  him  for 
58.500.  Now  look  at  it."  We  looked  at  a 
matchless  Regency  house,  glowing  with  Im- 
maculate, modest  pride. 

A  great  number  of  weil-to-do  people,  some 
from  as  far  away  as  New  York,  have  come  to 
restore  and  live  in  these  Jewels  and  in  ambi- 
ence as  enchanting  as  any  you  find  In  the 
most  famous  old  towns  of  Europe,  only  more 
tranquil  than  any  French  or  Italian  tourist 
attraction  of  the  same  vintage.  The  city 
fathers  caught  on  to  a  good  thing.  They 
landscaped  the  squares,  helped  things  along 
and  began  to  promote  the  toiu-ist  trade. 

All  this  has  now  proven  so  successful,  that 
Old  Savannah's  restoration  has  become  offi- 
cial business.  The  city  planner.  Irareaucrats, 
builders,  promoters,  zoners,  and  federal  urban 
renewers  with  their  surveys,  new  ambitions 
and  gobbledegook  have  gotten  into  the  act. 

Historic  preservation,  in  short,  has  become 
part  of  "progress"  in  Savannah.  It  was,  per- 
haps. Inevitable. 
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So  now  there  Is  that  humdrum  new  Hilton 
hotel,  »  fearfully  inappropriate  high-rlae 
apartment  tower  and  a  $10  million  Civic  Cen- 
ter that  awkwardly  tries  to  harmonize  Ita 
modem  bulk  with  the  historic  gentility  of 
its  neighbors.  The  result  of  this  compromise 
is  not  architecture,  but  a  silly  charade. 

But  all  is  by  no  means  lost.  The  virban 
renewers  have  worked  out  thoughtful  design 
criteria  that  should  assure  that  new  con- 
struction will  blend  reasonably  well  with  the 
present  character  of  Historic  Savannah.  But 
the  city  still  lacks  a  review  board,  like 
Georgetown's  Fine  Arts  Commission,  to  en- 
force these  noble  intentions. 

The  greatest  cause  for  optimism,  how- 
ever. Is  the  work  already  done  by  the 
founders  and  first  leaders  of  the  Historic 
Savannah  Foundation.  Their  great  and  his- 
toric accomplishment  can  no  longer  be  seri- 
ously spoiled. 

With  any  luck.  Oglethorpe's  town  will  re- 
main a  delight — and  become  a  model  for 
America's  new  towns  to  come. 
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STUDENT  TRANSPORTATION 
MORATORroM   BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  presently 
hearing  testimony  on  various  measure.? 
introduced  to  meet  the  problem  of 
schoolbusing.  A  recent  proposal,  H.R. 
13916,  would  place  a  moratorium  on  any 
new  or  different  busing  so  that  Congress 
might  have  time  for  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  another  bill  which  would 
also  limit  busing. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
moratorium  legislation  is  not  necessary. 
It  is  not  necessary  because  if  Congress 
can  enact  an  imprecedented  moratorium 
on  a  constitutional  right  and  deliberately 
weigh  all  the  implications  of  such  a  step 
without  the  alleged  benefits  of  a  mora- 
torium, it  can  jiLst  as  well  consider  more 
orthodox  legislation  to  set  standards  for 
busing  without  a  moratorium.  The  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  is  replete  with  crises 
which  Congress  met  with  legislation,  leg- 
islation that  was  hammered  out  midst 
great  controversy.  Congress  need  not  be 
"protected"  from  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  fact.  I  had  thought  that  the  very 
opposite  was  necessary:  That  the  peo- 
ples representatives  be  ever  aware  of 
how  the  people  feel.  Thus  if  the  purpose 
of  the  moratorium  bill  Ls  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  consider'  the  busing  issue  in  a 
pressureless  atmasphere,  then  it  would 
seem  necessary  not  to  enact  the  bill. 

However,  even  if  it  were  enacted,  the 
moratorium  bill  would  not  be  effective. 
It  would  not  bring  quiet  to  this  contro- 
verey.  It  would  cause  a  new  flurry  of  liti- 
gation. And,  in  my  opinion,  the  courts 
could  only  reach  one  conclusion — that 
the  moratorium  bill  is  unccaistitutional. 
And  such  a  ruling  would  only  increase, 
not  decrease,  passions.  The  moratorium 
bill  can  serve  its  purpose  only  if  it  with- 
stands judicial  scrutiny.  Otherwise,  the 
bill  will  accomplish  what  it  seeks  to  pre- 
vent. 

The  committee  has  received  the  opin- 


ion of  135  legal  scholars  on  the  wisdom 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  mora- 
torium bill.  It  appears  that  the  legal 
community  does  not  think  highly  of  the 
legislation.  Of  the  135,  only  one  has  been 
in  favor;  134  have  been  in  opposition. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  vei7  good 
showing. 

The  committee  has  heard  testimony 
from  a  lawyer  I  greatly  admire,  Lloyd  N. 
Cutler,  who  represented  the  Lawyer's 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law. 
His  carefully  reasoned,  well-documented 
analysis  of  the  legislation  I  have  been 
discussing  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  It  is  as  follows: 
Statement    op    John    Doar    anb    Lloyb    N. 

CtTTLER  Before  the  House  CoMMrrxEE  on 

THE   JtmiciABY   Concerning  House  Joint 

Resolution  620  and  H.R.  13916,  April  12, 

1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

We  appear  here  today  at  the  Committee's 
Invitation  to  testify  concerning  H.J.  Res.  620 
and  H.R.  13916. 

We  are  the  present  Co-Chairmen  of  the 
I.awyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law.  The  Committee  Is  a  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organization.  It  was  formed  in  1963 
at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  and  it 
lias  continued  its  activities  at  the  request  of 
every  succeeding  President. 

The  Committee's  purpose  is  to  mobilize  the 
legal  resources  and  the  moral  force  of  the 
nation's  lawyers  to  defend  and  uphold  the 
civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  nation's 
racial  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged 
citizens.  Our  Board  of  Trustees  consists  pri- 
marily of  leading  lawyers  throughout  the 
country  who,  in  today's  vernacular,  would  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  legal  "Establishment." 

Our  principal  activity  Is  to  take  part  in 
the  trial  and  appeal  of  cases  that  raise  slgnift- 
cant  issues  relating  to  the  rights  of  minority 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  We  function 
as  lawyers,  not  as  a  political  or  pressure 
group.  Attached  to  our  statement  is  a  copy 
of  ovtr  most  recent  annual  report,  which  de- 
scribes o\>r  activities  In  detail  and  contains 
the  names  of  our  national  Board  of  Trustees 
and  members  of  our  local  committees  in 
Atlanta.  Boston,  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  San 
Francisco  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  policy  our 
Committee,  as  such,  does  not  advocate  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation.  In  re- 
sponse to  your  invitation,  we  are  submitting 
our  opinion,  as  lawyers  with  some  qxialifica- 
tlon  in  this  field,  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  moratorium  bill  and  as  to  the  consti- 
tutional implications  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  We  should  also  no'.e 
thnt  the  views  we  express  were  unanimously 
approved  after  appropriate  notice  by  a 
quorum  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  April  3.  1972. 
Nevertheless,  since  we  are  presenting  a  pro- 
fessional legal  opinion,  we  present  it  only  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
members  who.=e  names  are  attached  to  the 
statement,  and  who  either  attended  the 
meeting  on  April  3  or  subsequently  notified 
us  of  their  concurrence. 

We  shall  first  address  H.R.  13916.  the  Stu- 
dent Transportation  Moratorium  Act,  and 
then  the  Joint  Resolution  providing  for  a 
constitutional   amendment. 

HJt.    13916 

We  believe  H.R.  13916.  the  moratorium  bill. 
Is  unconstitutional  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
below. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  urged  that  Con- 
gress  may  lawfuUy  impose  a  stay  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  future  Judicial  orders  providing 
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specific  relief  for  an  adjudicated  Impairment 
of  a  constitutional  right,  when  Congress  finds 
the  stay  necessary  to  allow  it  time  to  enact 
another  measure  Intended  to  provide  stand- 
ardized and  at  least  equally  effective  reme- 
dies. 

The  question  so  framed  is  one  of  first  im- 
pression, one  that,  in  our  Judgment,  would 
be  very  difficult  to  answer.  However,  it  is  not 
the  question  we  see  posed  by  HJl.  13916. 
For  this  bill — whether  taken  on  Its  own 
terms  or  In  conjunction  with  the  compan- 
ion Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Bill  that 
the  Administration  has  also  proposed  (H.R. 
13915) — has  not  been  shown  to  be  necessary 
for,  or  likely  to  result  in,  the  enactment  of 
standardized  and  equally  effective  remedies 
for  adjudicated  Impairments  of  constitution- 
al rights.  To  the  contrary,  and  accepting  its 
stated  Intentions,  it  appears  on  its  fact  to 
enact  a  congressional  limitation  on  judicial 
remedies  for  previously  adjudicated  consti- 
tutional rights,  while  Congress  considers 
other  measures  that  would  Impose  still  fur- 
ther limitations  on  those  rights  and  remedies. 
Congress,  of  course,  has  constitutional 
power  to  create  lower  federal  courts  and  to 
define  their  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  power 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  like  any 
other  constitutional  power,  this  power  is  not 
an  absolute  one.  It  must  be  exercised  con- 
sistently with  other  constitutional  grants  of 
power  and  other  declarations  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

For  example,  no  one  would  suggest,  we  as- 
sume, that  Congress .  could  enact  a  statute 
denying  original  or  appellate  access  to  any 
federal  court  for  all  claimed  violations  of 
First  Amendment  rights.  The  federal  Judicial 
power  granted  under  Article  III  extends  to 
"all  cases  In  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  Constitution,"  (emphasis  supplied)  and 
Congress  cannot  constitutionally  bar  all  fed- 
eral courts  from  exercising  this  power.  Mar- 
tin V.  Hunter's  Lessee,  14  U.S.  304  (1816); 
Eisentrager  v.  Forrestal,  174  P.2d  961,  966 
(D.C.  Clr.  1949),  reversed  on  other  grounds 
sub  nom.  Johnson  v.  Eisentrager,  339  U.S. 
763  (1950). 

To  take  an  even  more  obvious  example. 
Congress  could  hardly  define  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  lower  federal  courts  so  as  to  re- 
quire that,  notwithstanding  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Amendments,  all  cases  must  be  tried 
without  juries.  Perhaps  Congress  could  con- 
stitutionally abolish  the  lower  federal  courts 
entirely,  although  Mr.  Justice  Story's  opin- 
ion in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  supra,  sug- 
gests that  it  could  not.  But  having  created 
the  lower  federal  courts  and  conferred  on 
them  Jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  Congress  cannot  limit  this 
Jurisdiction  In  ways  that  violate  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  or  prevent  courts 
from  granting  effective  relief. 

Nothing  in  the  Norrls-La  Guardia  expe- 
rience or  In  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  74  U.S.  506 
(1868)  is  to  the  contrary.  The  curtailment 
Imposed  by  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act  on  the 
right  to  an  injunction  in  a  labor  dispute  had 
the  effect  of  protecting  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  peaceful  picketing  It  did  not  deprive 
employers  of  a  constitutionally  protected 
right  or  remedy,  and  when  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  Act.  it  had  no  need  to  consider 
any  such  issue.  See  Lauf  v.  Shinner,  303  U.S. 
323  (1938).  In  Ex  Parte  McCardle,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  only  that  Congress  could 
lawfully  take  away  the  right  of  direct  appeal 
it  had  previously  granted  under  a  particular 
Reconstruction  era  habeas  corpus  statute; 
the  power  of  the  lower  federal  courts  to  grant 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  persons  detained  in 
violation  of  their  constitutional  rights  re- 
mained unimpaired,  as  did  the  discretionary 
appellate  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view lower  court  habeas  corpus  decisions  un- 
der the  Act  of  1789  granting  it  the  right  to  is- 
sue writs  of  certiorari.  Ex  Parte  Yerger.  75 
U.S.  35  (1869).  And  in  other  cases  where  the 
congressional   power    to    bar   federal    courts 
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from  Isstiing  injunctions  has  been  upheld, 
the  decisions  have  made  clear  that  other  ade- 
quate judicial  remedies  remained  available. 
Phillips  V.  CommtsstoTier,  283  U.S.  589  (1931) ; 
Younger  v.  Harris.  401  U.S.  37,  45  (1971). 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
many  times  that  the  congressional  authority 
to  grant  or  remove  jurisdiction  in  broad 
clEisses  of  cases  does  not  include  the  authority 
to  review  decisions  within  a  court's  Jurisdic- 
tion before  permitting  those  decisions  to  be- 
come effective,  or  to  require  the  court's  Juris- 
diction before  permitting  those  decisions  to 
become  effective,  or  to  require  the  courts 
to  decide  such  cases  In  congrcssionally  speci- 
fied ways.  This  has  been  true  ever  since  Hay- 
burn's  Case,  2  U.S.  408   (1972). 

The  principle  has  been  reaffirmed  in  a  long 
line  of  cases,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in 
Gordon  v.  United  States,  173  U.S.  167  (1864); 
United  States  v.  Klein,  80  U.S.  128  (1871); 
and  Muskrat  v.  United  States,  219  U.S.  346 
(1911).  Even  Ex  Parte  McCardle  notes  the 
unconstitutionality  of  "the  exercise  of  Judi- 
cial power  by  the  legislature,  or  legislative  in- 
terference with  courts  in  the  exercise  of  con- 
tinuing Jurisdiction."  74  U.S.  at  514. 

When  Jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  on 
the  federal  courts  to  adjudicate  the  existence 
of  a  constitutional  right,  the  courts  must 
have  the  power  to  grant  an  effective  remedy. 
This  is  the  clear  import  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes'  opinion  for  the  Coiut  in  Sterling  v. 
Constantin,  287  U.S.  378  at  403  (1932) .  As  Mr. 
Justice  Rutledge  put  the  matter  In  Schneid- 
erman  v.  United  States.  320  U.S.  118,  168-9 
(1943)   (concurring  opinion) : 

"Congress  has,  with  limited  exceptions, 
plenary  power  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts.  But  to  confer  the  Jurisdiction 
and  at  the  same  time  nullify  entirely  the  ef- 
fects of  its  exercise  are  not  matters  hereto- 
fore thought,  when  squarely  faced,  within  lis 
authority." 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  the  mora- 
torium bill  would  plainly  be  unconstitutional 
if  the  moratorium  were  of  Indefinite  dura- 
tion. Viewed  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  the 
courts  of  power  to  adjudicate  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights  and  provide  adequate 
remedies.  It  could  not  possibly  stand.  Viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  modify  or  stay  Judicial  de- 
cisions within  Jurisdiction  previously  con- 
ferred, or  to  require  that  future  cases  be  de- 
cided in  a  particular  way,  it  would  be  equally 
Invalid.  Viewed  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  the 
courts  of  power  to  grant  the  only  remedy  for 
an  adjudicated  Impairment  of  constitutional 
rights  that  the  courts  have  found  adequate 
on  the  fact«  of  a  particular  case,  its  uncon- 
stitutionality would  be  clear. 

The  bill,  of  course,  does  not  provide  for  a  . 
moratorium  of  indefinite  duration;  it  specifi- 
cally limits  the  period  of  the  moratorium  to 
July  1,  1973,  or  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Congress  enacts  the  contemplated  legislation 
defining  what  constitutes  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  and  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  providing  stand- 
ardized remedies.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  a 
moratorium  bill  carefully  limited  to  the  pe- 
riod required  to  accomplish  such  an  objec- 
tive would  present  a  constitutional  Issue  of 
first    impression*    Constitutionality    in    otu: 


•The  only  Supreme  Court  decision  dealing 
with  a  legislative  moratorium  on  Judicial 
action  is  Home  Building  &  Loan  Ass'n  v. 
Blaisdell,  290  U.S.  398  (1934),  which  sus- 
tained a  Minnesota  statute  allowing  courts  to 
extend  the  redemption  period  of  mortgages 
and  thus  postpone  judicial  foreclosure,  but 
did  so  on  the  ground  that  the  mortgage  con- 
tract was  inherently  subject  to  modification 
by  state  law  so  that  the  constitutional  ban 
on  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  had 
not  been  violated.  The  case  is  no  precedent 
for  a  moratorium  which  by  definition  poijt- 
pones  the  only  relief  a  court  finds  effective 
for  the  adjudicated  Impairnient  of  a  cun- 
stUutional  right. 
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view  would  depend  on  whether  Congress 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  moratorium 
was  needed  to  enable  Congress  to  enact  the 
contemplated  remedial  legislation,  and  that 
in  the  remedial  legislation  Congress  intended 
to  protect  and  enforce  rather  than  to  limit 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  Involved, 
and  to  provide  at  least  equally  effective 
remedies  for  their  impairment. 

One    might   perhaps    argue    that   because 
seventeen   years   have   already  passed   since 
the   Supreme   Court    issued    its   opinion    in 
Browti  V.  Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  294, 
301    (1955)    (Brown  II),  Congress  may  law- 
fully delay  effective  relief  for  an  additional 
year  today.  But  Congress  today  must  take 
into  accoiuit  the  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions    culminating    In    Carter    v.    West 
Feliciana  Parish  School  Board,  396  U.S.  290 
(1970),    placing    ever    greater    urgency    on 
school  desegregation  and  suggesting  strongly 
that    any   delay   in   the   implementation  of 
court-ordered  plans  inflicts  continuing  and 
Irreparable     harm     on     schoolchildren.     In 
Griffin   v.    County   School    Board   of   Prince 
Edward    County,    377    U.S.    218    (1964),    the 
court  said  that  the  time  for  mere  "deliberate 
speed"    had   run   out:    in    Green   v.    School 
Board  of  New  Kent   County,  391   U.S.  430. 
438-9  (1968),  the  Court  said  the  burden  on 
school  boards  is  to  come  forth  with  desegre- 
gation plans  that  "promlse|sl  realistically  to 
work  now";  in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County 
Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  19,  20   (19691, 
the  Court  said  that  the  "delilierate  speed" 
standard  for  desegregation  "is  no  longer  con- 
stltutionaUy    permissible,"    and    ruled    that 
"the  obligation  of  every  school  district  is  to 
terminate  dual  school  systems  at  once.  .  .  ." 
If  a  lower  court  enters  a  busing  order  that 
goes  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  remedy  the 
impairment  of  a  constitutional  right,  that 
error  can  of  course  be  corrected  on  appeal. 
But  if,  on  the  facts  of  a  particular  case,  the 
courts  finally  determine  that  some  form  of 
busing  is  the  only  presently  available  means 
of   achieving   the  effective  remedy  required 
by   the  Constitution,   then   for  Congress  to 
deny  anyone  that  remedy,  even  for  an  addi- 
tional school  year,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Frustration  or  denial  of  court-ordered  rem- 
edies for  school  desegregation  can  no  longer 
be  distinguished  from  frustration  or  denial 
of   the   underlying  Fourteenth   Amendment 
right.   See  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358  U.S.   1,   17 
(1958);    Griffin   v.   School   Board   of   Prince 
Edward  County,  supra,  377  U.S.  at  232.  Ac- 
tion  that   perpetuates   an   unconstitutional 
dual  school  system  not  only  delays  the  rem- 
edy, it  compounds  the  harm  of  such  a  sys- 
tem.  Green   v.   School   Board   of  New   Kent 
County,  supra,  391  U.S.  at  438.  Thus  Con- 
gress Itself  would  be  imposing  constitutional 
injury    on    schoolchildren    by    staying    the 
effectiveness  of  any  new  busing  order  whicli 
the  courts  have  finally  found  in  a  particular 
case    to    be    an    indispensable    element    of 
prompt    and    effective    relief.    Such    an    act 
would    raise    serious    questions    under    the 
Fifth    Amendment    (see    Boiling    v.    Shnrpe. 
347  U.S.  497   (1954);   Gauireaux  v.  Romney. 
448  F.2d  731,  740  (7th  Clr.  1970)).  Tlie  only 
possible  countervailing  con.stitutlonal  Jjisti- 
fication  would  be  a  clear  demonstration  of 
facts  convincingly  establishing  the  neces.sity 
of  a  moratorium  to  enable  Congress  to  enact 
standardized  and  nationwide  remedies  that 
are  at  least  equally  effective. 

These  facts  would  have  the  status  of  con- 
stitutional or  Jurisdictional  facts,  in  the 
sense  that  a  court  considering  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  moratorium  would  be  en- 
titled to  satisfy  itself  that  Congress  had 
demonstrated  a  compelling  need  for  such  a 
postponement  of  effective  relief  for  an  im- 
pairment of  a  constitutional  right.  Sterling 
v.  Constantin.  supra;  Ng  Fung  Ho  v.  White. 
259  U.S.  276  (1922);  see  Hart.  The  Power  of 
Congress  to  Limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
Courts:  An  Exercise  in  Dialectic.  66  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1362,  1386  ff.  (1953).  Examlnetio..  uf  the 
moratorium  blil  and  llie  companion  Equal 
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Educational  Opportunities  Bill  persuades  us 
that  this  essential  demonstration  has  not 
been  made. 

To  begin  witb,  the  findings  contained  in 
Section  2  of  H.R.  13916  contain  no  statonent 
or  other  showing  that  the  moratorium  is 
needed  to  enable  Congress  to  enact  the  con- 
templated definitive  legislation.  Instead,  tta* 
bill  merely  contains  a  finding  (Section  2(a) 
(5) )  of  "a  substantial  likelihood  that  pend- 
ing enactment  of  such  legislation,  many  local 
educational  agencies  will  be  required  to  im- 
plement desegregation  plans  that  Impose  a 
greater  obligation  than  that  required  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  permitted  by 
such  pending  legislation,  and  that  these  plans 
will  require  modification  in  light  of  the  legis- 
lation's requirements. . . ." 

Even  if  this  were  so,  it  does  not  demon- 
strate that  the  moratorium  is  needed  to  en- 
able Congress  to  enact  the  contemplated 
remedial  legislation.  The  moratorium  would 
apply  only  to  the  effectiveness  of  subse- 
quently issued  busing  orders,  leaving  exist- 
ing busing  orders  in  effect.  However,  Section 
406  of  the  Equal  Eklucatlonal  Opportunities 
Bill  would  authorize  the  reopening  and  re- 
quire the  conforming  modifications  of  all 
busing  orders  "In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act."  Aside  from  its  own  con- 
stitutionality, which  we  doubt,  the  reopen- 
ing provision  would  reach  orders  issued  dur- 
ing the  moratorium  period  Just  as  effectively 
as  orders  already  issued.  If  orders  already  is- 
sued need  not  be  stayed  at  once  to  enable 
Congress  to  enact  remedial  legislation.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  orders  hereafter 
Issued  need  be  stayed  for  this  purpose.  We 
therefore  believe  it  would  be  most  difficult 
for  Congress  to  sustain  its  burden  of  showing 
a  compelling  public  need  to  stay  new  busing 
orders  to  remedy  adjudicated  impairments 
of  constitutional  rights  while  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Bill  is  being  consid- 
ered. 

A  further  flaw  in  the  present  moratoriimi 
bill  is  that  it  prohibits  all  new  busing  orders, 
even  those  that  would  later  be  permitted 
under  the  contemplated  definitive  legisla- 
tion. 

For  example.  Section  402  of  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Bill  would  permit 
a  court,  as  its  seventh  and  last  relief  option, 
to  order  compulsory  busing  above  the  sixth 
grade  if  the  court  finds  that  no  other  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  denial  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights  is  available.  H.R.  13916, 
however,  would  stay  such  relief  during  the 
moratorium  period  even  though  the  court 
finds  no  other  adequate  remedy  is  available, 
and  even  though  the  relief  concededly  does 
not,  in  the  words  of  Section  2(a)  (5)  of  the 
moratorium  bill,  impose  on  educational 
agencies  a  "greater  obligation  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
permitted  by  (the)  pending  legislation."  In 
this  important  respect,  the  moratorliun  bill 
plainly  exceeds  its  own  stated  objective. 

Since  the  Justification  claimed  for  the 
moratorium  bill  is  to  allow  time  to  enact  the 
contemplated  definitive  legislation,  tlie  con- 
stitutionality of  the  moratorium  bill  also 
depends  upon  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
contemplated  definitive  legislation  are  them- 
selves coustltutionaL 

It  may  well  be,  as  Professor  Archibald  Cox 
has  recently  suggested,  that  under  Paragraph 
5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Congress 
may  enact  a  luilform  nationwide  program  of 
effective  remedies  for  school  desegregation 
that  replace  or  modify  remedies  previously 
decreed  by  the  courts.  (Cox,  The  Role  of 
Congress  in  Constitutional  Determinations, 
40  Cincinnati  L.  Rev.  199,  259  (1971)).  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  some  provisions  of  the 
contemplated  definitive  legislation  go  be- 
yond the  broadest  permissible  reading  of 
this   congressional   power   and   well   beyond 
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the  terms  of  the  hypothetical  legislation 
outlined  by  Professor  Cox  In  his  article.* 

The  most  glaring  example  Is  Section  403 
of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Bill. 
Subsection  (a)  of  Section  40S  Imposes  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  any  court-ordered 
busing  plan  that  increases  over  the  levels  of 
the  preceding  year  either  the  average  daily 
distance  or  the  time  traveled  by  all  students 
in  sixth  grade  or  below,  or  the  average  daily 
number  of  such  students  who  are  bused.  It 
contrasts  starkly  with  Subsection  (b) ,  which 
would  allow  such  busing  for  students  above 
the  sixth  grade  if  the  court  finds  by  "clear 
and  convincing  evidence"  that  there  Is  no 
other  adequate  remedy  for  the  impairment 
of  their  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights.  The 
plain  intent  of  the  Section  as  a  whole  Is  to 
forbid  any  court  orders  that  would  result  in 
a  net  increase  in  busing  for  children  in  the 
first  six  grades  of  any  school  district,  even 
if  the  court  finds  on  the  facts  of  the  partic- 
ular case  that  there  is  no  other  adequate 
remedy  for  an  adjudicated  and  unrelieved 
Infringement  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

In  Sicann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  402 
U.S.  1  (1971),  Chief  Justice  Burger  recog- 
nized that  travel  times  should  be  taken  Into 
account  in  framing  busing  orders,  partlcu- 
lariy  for  younger  students  (402  U.S.  at  31). 
But  the  need  to  consider  this  factor  can 
hardly  Justify  an  absolute  congressional  pro- 
hibition on  future  court  orders  requiring  the 
busing  of  additional  students  in  the  first  six 
grades.  In  this  connection,  It  Is  significant 
that  on  the  same  day  the  court  decided 
Swann  v.  Charlotte -Mecklenburg,  it  also  de- 
cided North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Sicann,  402  U.S.  43  (1971).  in  which 
the  Chief  Justice  and  a  unanimous  court 
struck  down  a  North  Carolina  statute  Impos- 
ing "an  absolute  prohibition"  on  involuntary 
busing  of  any  student  on  grounds  of  race  or 
to  bring  about  racial  balance.  The  court  said 
that  this  ban  "would  inescapably  operate  to 
obstruct  the  remedies  granted"  in  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg case,  and  noted  that  "bus 
transportation  has  long  been  an  Integral  part 
of  all  public  educational  systems  and  It  Is 
unlikely  that  a  truly  effective  remedy  could 
be  devised  without  continued  reliance  upon 
It."  (402  U.S.  at  46) 

If  a  state  anti-busing  statute  violates  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  "when  it  operates  to 
hinder  vindication  of  federal  constitutional 
guarantees,"  It  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  a 
congressional  statute  achieving  the  same  re- 
sult could  possibly  be  constitutional. 

The  absolute  prohibition  of  busing  in  the 
first  six  grades  beyond  previoiis  year  levels 
seems  unconstitutionally  arbitrary  In  other 
important  respects.  It  would  prevent  a  court 
from  ordering  an  agency  to  bus  children  at 
the  voluntary  request  of  their  parents  as,  for 
example,  when  a  black  child  wants  to  shift 
from  a  majority  black  school  to  a  majority 
white  school — a  remedy  that  Chief  Justice 
Burger  said  was  "indispensable"  in  Sicann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  "loir  those  students 
willing  to  transfer  to  other  schools  in  order 
to  lessen  the  impact  on  them  of  the  state- 
imposed  stigma  of  segregation."  402  U.S.  at 
26.  In  this  respect,  it  goes  even  farther  than 
the  North  Carolina  statute  struck  down  In 
the  second  Swann  case.  Moreover,  as  applied 
to  any  given  educational  agency,  these  prior 
year  ceilings  are  arbitrarily  and  randomly 
affected  by  agency  decisions  to  increase  or 
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*  In  the  most  recent  decisions  considering 
the  scope  of  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  several  of  the  opinions  suggest 
that  the  congressional  power  to  enforce  the 
Amendment  does  not  include  the  power  to 
limit  the  rights  It  confers.  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan,  384  U.S.  641,  651  (1966);  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112,  128-9  (1970).  The 
same  principle  would  seem  applicable  to  the 
denial  of  an  effective  remedy. 


decrease  busing  for  reasons  wholly  unrelated 
to  segregation  or  race.  Such  limits  cannot 
possibly  have  the  "standardized"  or  uniform 
effect  throughout  the  country  that  is  the  as- 
siuned  congressional  objective,  since  their  fu- 
ture application  must  necessarily  depend  on 
the  nuuiy  differing  factors  that  affect  present 
and  future  busing  patterns  in  each  school 
district. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  believe 
that  H.R.  13916,  taken  either  on  its  own  bot- 
tom or  in  conjunction  with  the  contem- 
plated Equal  Educational  Opp<M^unities  BUI, 
is  unconstitutional. 

HJ.  Res.  620 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution, we  find  no  question  of  constitution- 
ality presented  by  the  proposed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  the  manner  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides.  As  to  the  constitutional  im- 
plications of  that  proposal,  however,  we  share 
the  concern  voiced  by  others  about  "trivializ- 
ing" the  Constitution  by  an  amendment  that 
tries  to  resolve  In  22  words  Issues  as  fluid 
and  transitory  as  busing  and  school  assign- 
ments, that  limits  the  basic  human  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
and  that  bars  even  the  busing  of  minority 
children  whose  parents  want  them  to  be  used 
to  better  and  less  segregated  schools.  We 
believe  that  such  an  amendment  would  be  a 
backward  step  In  our  steady  progress  toward 
becoming  a  nation  no  longer  divided  against 
Itself. 

Members  of  tux  Executive  CoMMrrrEx  op 
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William  B.  Spann,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. 

Cyrus  Vance,  Esq.,  New  York,  New  York. 

John  W.  Wade,  Esq.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OP 
GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "We  Are 
All  Guilty,"  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  19,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  Are  All  Guilty 

Immediately  after  the  assassinations  of 
President  John  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  Americans 
were  subjected  to  the  most  sustained  self- 
flagellation  In  history.  One  after  another, 
commentators  and  columnists,  theologians 
and  teachers,  psychologists  and  sociologists 
insisted  that  "we  are  all  guilty,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bludgeon  200  million  Americans 
with  the  crime  of  collective  guilt. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Gov.  George 
Wallace  rekindled  some  of  that  same  effort  to 
Indict  an  entire  society,  the  very  thing  Ed- 
mund Burke  said  he  did  not  know  how  to  do. 
But  for  the  most  part  there  was  conunend- 
able  restraint  all  around.  We  don't  know  If 
it  will  continue  that  way.  but  for  now  the 
TV  and  radio  networks  have  not  once  again 
subjected  viewers  and  listeners  to  swarms  of 
accusers  trying  to  saddle  them  with  the  guilt 
of  specific  violent  acts. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  more  than 
its  share  of  violence  throughout  its  turbulent 
history.  ...  It  seems  to  us  likely  that  certain 
historical  and  social  factors,  such  as  a 
heterogeneous  society.  Instant  communica- 
tions and  impassioned  politics,  may  Influence 
at  least  the  way  violence  Is  expressed.  But 
that  is  a  far  cry  from  the  accusation  that 
violence  proves  Americans  somehow  a  cut 
below  the  rest  of  humanity.  For  while  vio- 
lence can  be  found  In  the  American  tradition, 
a  larger  part  of  that  tradition  is  willingness 
to  work  within  the  bounds  of  tolerance  and 
fair  play  to  resolve  differences. 

Accusations  of  collective  guilt  are  really 
moral  cop-outs  because  they  destroy  moral 
Judgment  altogether.  By  denying  that  men 
have  even  the  most  fundamental  control  over 
their  behavior,  the  notion  of  collective  guilt 
rejects  the  very  essence  of  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  tradition.  By  viewing  society  as  an 
organic  whole  Instead  of  as  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  it  rejects  the  unique  individu- 
ality in  each  person. 

Further,  open-ended  accusations  against 
"society"  may  well   breed  rather  than  di- 
minish violence  by  spreading  guflt  feelings 
among  those  who  are  clearly  not  guilty,  and 
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by  failing  to  place  responsibility  on  those  who 
clearly  are.  Logically,  if  everybody  is  guUty, 
then  it  follows  that  no  one  is  really  guilty. 

It  is  Important  to  deplore  every  aggressive 
act.  It  is  Important  to  try  to  understand  and 
eliminate  the  frustrations  that  feed  aggres- 
sion. But  It  Is  likewise  Important  to  repudiate 
the  dangerously  fashionable  notion  that  all 
of  us  pulled  the  triggers  of  the  guns  In  Dallas, 
Memphis,  Los  Angeles,  and  Laurel,  Md. 


THREE-YEAR  REPORT  ON  ACTIVI- 
TIES OP  LOS  ANGELES  URBAN 
COALITION 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Mar- 
tin Stone,  president  of  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Urban  Coalition,  recently  pre- 
sented a  3-year  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  coalition.  The  report  summarizes  the 
coalition's  accomplishments  and  Mr. 
Stone's  conclusions  about  the  need  to 
involve  poor  people  in  such  projects.  I 
think  the  statement  is  a  particularly  in- 
sightful argument  for  giving  poor  people 
a  full  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gre.\ter  Los  Anceles  Urban  Coalition 
3-Year  Report 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  summarize 
my  observations  after  having  served  as  Chair- 
man and  later  as  President  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Urban  Coalition  for  the  past  three 
years. 

In  reviewing  these  comments,  please  un- 
derstand that  this  is  my  personal  evaluation 
of  some  of  the  problems  of  our  City  and  the 
activities  of  the  Coalition.  They  are  not 
necessarily  the  official  positions  of  the  Coali- 
tion, and  a  number  of  the  members  of  our 
Board  of  Directors  would  disagree  on  some 
of  the  statements  which  follow. 

The  reason  for  my  initial  interest  in  the 
Coalition  was  my  feeling  that  government 
and  private  charitable  efforts  to  improve  con- 
ditions amongst  the  poor  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters were  not  sufficient.  The  Federal  and 
local  governments  operating  in  this  fleld  had 
assumed  that  they  could  devise  programs 
that  would  end  poverty,  create  organizations 
to  administer  those  programs,  and  that  prog- 
ress would  shortly  follow. 

Now,  in  retrospect.  It  seems  that  our  sin- 
gle greatest  error  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor  has  been  our  na- 
tional attitude  of  a  charitable  approach  to 
the  problem.  The  charitable  concept  has  va- 
lidity in  programs  to  aid  those  who  are  help- 
less, but  it  actually  does  harm  to  those  who 
have  the  present  or  undeveloped  capacity  to 
aid  themselves.  Poor  people  should  be  given 
no  more  and  no  less  than  a  full  opportunity 
to  help  themselves. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  most  impor- 
tant asset  in  aiding  a  poor  person  Is  his 
own  capability.  It  is  this  asset  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  local  agencies  have 
failed  to  use  properly.  In  fact,  their  approach 
has  been  so  demeaning  of  Individual  self- 
respect  and  responsibility  as  to  lie  harmful 
to  the  broad  masses  of  the  poor. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion has  been  going  about  things  differently. 
We   have   developed   a   truly  representative 
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organization  In  which  black  members  or 
Chicano  members  have  as  much  control  over 
Its  processes  and  activities  as  any  other 
group.  Since  most  of  the  poor  in  Los  Angeles 
are  concentrated  within  the  black  and  Chi- 
cano communities,  we  have  asked  these  com- 
munities to  tell  the  Coalition  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  After  a  period  of  testing 
the  validity  of  this  concept,  the  black  mem- 
bers and  the  Chicano  members  have  sepa- 
rately developed  agendas  which  are  designed 
to  improve  substantially  living  conditions 
in  the  minority  and  poor  communities  of 
our  City. 

The  result  of  this  activity  is  that  I  now 
feel  that  we  are  probably  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  which  the 
minority  group  members  can  come  together 
with  members  of  religious  organizations, 
business  groups,  and  labor  representatives  as 
f uUy  equal  participating  members.  This  fact 
Is  our  greatest  strength.  It  is  a  strength  in 
that  we  have  strong  ties  into  the  minority 
communities  and  a  sound  basis  of  trust  by 
those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Coalition.  In  this  way  we  have  become  a 
unique  resource  for  the  City;  able  to  bring 
together  on  a  moment's  notice  many  of  the 
different  groups  to  discuss  serious  problems 
and  attempt  to  work  out  practical  solutions. 
It  enables  us  to  obtain  reliable  information 
regarding  people,  organizations,  and  prob- 
lems in  the  minority  communities  quickly 
and  in  a  constructive  atmosphere.  It  enables 
us  to  involve  key  people  within  the  minority 
conununities  in  efforts  to  resolve  immediate 
problems  and  develop  constructive  long-term 
approaches  to  some  basic  community  prob- 
lems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  extent  to  which  the 
minority  groups  now  participate  in  true 
shared  control  of  the  Coalition  has  caused 
some  in  the  business  community  to  question 
our  objectivity.  Some  of  the  business  lead- 
ers who  originally  participated  in  the  Coali- 
tion no  longer  lend  their  support  to  Coalition 
activities.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  two  conditions.  The 
first  relates  to  the  previously  noted  com- 
mitment many  businessmen  retain  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  charitable  organi- 
zation concept  of  aid  to  the  poor.  These  men 
believe  that  programs  should  be  designed  to 
help  the  poor  without  substantial  involve- 
ment by  the  poor  themselves. 

The  second  condition  concerns  Coalition 
Involvement  in  police-community  problems. 
With  respect  to  this  issue,  we  attempted  to 
work  with  the  Police  Department  in  develop- 
ing community  support  for  community  rela- 
tions activities  of  the  Department.  We  sup- 
ported the  Police  Department  in  its  efforts 
to  obtain  higher  salaries  for  policemen.  We 
advocated  measures  such  as  the  greater  use 
of  the  "O.R.  System"  (release  of  minor  of- 
fenders on  their  own  recognizance  without 
bail )  and  the  tests  of  the  "Citation  System" 
(use  of  tickets  instead  of  arrests  for  cer- 
tain minor  and  non-dangerous  offenses)  to 
reduce  inequities  to  the/  poor  and  reduce 
the  possibilities  of  'incidents'  in  minority 
conununities  arising  from  arrest  procedures. 
We  tried  to  warn  the  Police  Department  of 
potentially  dangerous  tensions  arising  in  the 
Chicano  communities  long  before  these  ten- 
sions erupted  in  a  series  of  riots  in  the  Pall 
and  Winter  of  1970  and  the  beginning  of 
1971.  We  called  attention  at  an  early  date 
to  dangerous  tensions  building  in  Venice. 
We  advocated  more  comprehensive  hearings 
of  citizen  complaints  against  police  practices. 
We  brought  police  oflScials  and  leaders  of  the 
Chicano  Moratorium  marches  together  to 
attempt  to  work  out  ground  rules  which 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  violence  In 
marches  and  demonstrations. 

We  werent  always  successful,  but  we  did 
make  some  valuable  contributions.  Our  pres- 
sures, along  with  others,  brought  about  a 
change  in  administration  and  practices  In 
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Venice  which  substantially  relieved  tensions. 
We  did  help  bring  police  and  demonstration 
leaders  together  in  East  Los  Angeles.  The 
Police  Department  has  expanded  the  use  of 
the  "O.R.  System"  and  is  testing  the  "Cita- 
tion System."  The  City  Council  and  later 
the  Police  Commission  did,  at  least  in  a 
minor  way  (though  not  nearly  in  an  ade- 
quate fashion),  open  up  citizen  complaint 
procedures. 

What  must  be  stressed,  however,  is  that 
the  Coalition  could  not  have  avoided  police- 
community  questions  and  maintained  its 
claim  to  be  an  institution  where  minority 
members  had  an  equal  voice.  A  broad  spec- 
trum of  minority  leaders,  representative  of 
all  segments  of  the  black  and  Chlcano  com- 
munities, brought  concerns  about  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  practices  to  the 
Coalition.  The  only  honest  response  possi- 
ble was  to  take  up  these  questions.  Other- 
wise, we  might  have  retained  an  organiza- 
tion framework;  but  we  would  not  have  had 
a  real  coalition.  Because  of  our  involvement, 
we  may  be  the  best  resovirce  the  City  has  for 
bringing  people  together  to  peacefully  ex- 
plore police-community  problems  and  at- 
tempt to  work  out  improvements  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

But  involvement  in  police-community 
matters  has  constituted  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  efforts.  We  have  evolved  into  a 
class-action  Ombudsman,  working  with  the 
poor  and  under-represented  minorities  of  our 
community.  In  this  respect,  we  have  initi- 
ated broad  citizen  involvement  in  the 
Twenty-Year  Plan  for  South-Central  Los 
Angeles.  We  are  developing  a  national  con- 
ference on  Chlcano  immigration  and  em- 
ployment problems.  We  have  developed  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  improving  Chl- 
cano representation  in  our  elective  ofiBces. 
We  were  instrumental  In  the  establishment 
of  a  Civil  Rights  Oversli>ht  Subcommittee  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  were  instrvimental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Education  Commission  and.  Indirectly 
the  Black  and  Asian  Education  Commis- 
sions. We  are  analyzing  and  developing 
school  finance  proposals  for  use  in  the  mi- 
nority commiuaities. 

We  also  serve  as  a  valuable  forum  for  the 
County.  For  the  past  three  years,  ideas  and 
problems  have  been  discussed  at  Coalition 
meetings  which  have  developed  sensitivity 
and  fostered  change  which  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Coalition  activities.  In  addition, 
we  organized  and  coordinated  local  hearings 
held  by  the  Comml.sslon  of  the  Cities  in  the 
'70s,  updating  the  Kerner  Commission  Re- 
port. 

At  times  we  Initiate  projects  on  a  demon- 
stration basis.  Our  veterans'  program  Is 
helping  hundreds  of  returning  vets  learn  of 
their  OI  Bill  of  Rights  and  get  Into  college. 
The  Urban  Corps  has  helped  additional  hun- 
dreds of  poverty-background  students  con- 
tinue their  education  by  providing  meaning- 
ful part-time  Jobs.  Our  support  effort  for  the 
Summer  Jobs  for  Youth  program  provided 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  free  media 
advertising  for  that  program. 

We  also  assist  worthwhile  community- 
based  projects  in  getting  started.  We  have 
constructed  a  community  center  In  South- 
Central  Los  Angeles  which  has  served  thou- 
sands of  black  youihs  and  which  Is  now  run 
by  a  community  organization.  The  Coalition 
was  the  only  multi-racial  organization  will- 
ing to  assist  the  Brotherhood  Crusade  In  es- 
tiiblishing  a  black  charitable  funding  organi- 
zation in  the  City.  We  have  been  asked  and 
have  agreed  to  assist  the  Chlcano  commu- 
nity In  establishing  a  similar  effort. 

In  addition,  we  serve  as  an  area-wide  co- 
ordinator In  several  fields.  We  have  surveyed 
the  major  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  next  month  will 
bring  the  administrators  and  funders  of 
tbe!>e  programs  together  for  a  major  confer- 
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ence  which  should  substantially  improve  ad- 
ministration and  resources  for  these  pro- 
grams. We  have  helped  to  coordinate  com- 
munity patrol  activities  for  the  past  three 
years  at  the  Watts  Summer  Festival.  We  have 
successfully  linked  together  universities  and 
minority  education  advocates  working  on 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools  Reading  Program.  And  we  plan 
to  link  together  environmentalists  and  mi- 
nority community  members  concerned  with 
the  constant  deterioration  of  our  inner  city. 

All  of  this  activity  has  been  undertaken  in 
an  agency  whose  budget  has  not  exceeded 
$200,000  in  any  year,  and  whose  actual  op- 
erating funds  have  decreased  through  out- 
right cuts  and  Infiation  costs  between  25 ',i 
and  30';  since  Its  Inception  four  years  ago. 

There  are,  however,  ways  in  which  the 
Coalition  can  become  more  effective.  First, 
we  need  greater  participation  on  the  part 
of  business  and  labor  leaders  who  are  will- 
ing to  be  Involved,  sometimes  In  controver- 
sial problems,  and  to  use  their  Influence  when 
they  believe  our  approach  Is  correct.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  support  and  advocacy  of  the  past 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, the  present  President  of  the  First  West- 
ern Bank,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
APL-CIO,  the  Western  Region  head  of  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company,  the  last  three 
presidents  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar 
As.sociatlon,  the  local  head  of  McGraw-Hill, 
and  others.  We  need,  however,  far  more  wide- 
spread support  from  business  and  labor  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

We  also  need  meaningful  access  to  the 
broadcast  medias,  radio  and  televl.sion.  When 
I  was  first  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Coali- 
tion, I  was  invited  to  appear  on  as  many  as 
two  or  three  television  programs  a  week  to 
discuss  the  Coalition;  but  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  these  •■public  .service"  programs  have 
very  little  overall  public  Impact.  They  are 
■"throw-away"  programs  with  totally  inade- 
quate budgets — appearing  at  times  when  the 
viewer  audience  is  small.  I  think  far  more 
would  be  accomplished  if  television  would 
vastly  reduce  the  number  of  "throw-away" 
public  service  hours  and  instead  concentrate 
on  a  lesser  numlier  of  lilgh  quality  program.s 
In  prime  lime  hours,  such  as  CBS'  "The 
Chlcano." 

I  would  now  like  to  shift  the  thrust  of  this 
report  from  the  Urban  Coalition  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Los  Angeles.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
ments which  follow  will  elicit  some  response 
from  members  of  our  business  community. 
With  respect  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  urban  core  areas  and 
reduction  of  tensions,  the  most  basic  single 
recommendation  I  would  make  would  entail 
a  massive  decentralization  of  responsibility 
and  authority  over  the  areas  of  greatest  com- 
munity concern — education  and  law  enforce- 
ment. To  date,  our  bureaxierats  have  opposed 
this  approach,  claiming  the  possibility  of  re- 
duced efficiency. 

No  one  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  how- 
e\er,  can  argue  that  educational  opportunity 
is  adequate  in  our  minority  communities. 
Schools  in  such  communities  are  a  disastrous 
failure. 

Our  massive  Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis- 
trict should  be  broken  up  Into  a  large  number 
of  small,  parent-controlled  school  districts. 
We  must  clearly  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  primary  party  of  Interest  in  the  field  of 
education  Is  not  the  administration  or  the 
teacher,  it  is  the  student.  We  must  put  Into 
proper  perspective  questions  of  Job  seniority 
or  personal  privilege  and  concentrate  on  edu- 
cational quality.  If  we  as  a  society  haven't  got 
the  courage  to  face  up  to  this  Issue,  then  we 
deserve  the  failures  we  now  have  and  the 
tragic  consequences  which  will  continue  to 
follow. 

With  respect  to  law  enforcement,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  prime  requisite  to  success 
In  this  field  is  not  departmental  efficiency  or 
better  equipment,  but  rather  the  support  of 
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the  community  in  which  police  ofllcers  func- 
tion. At  the  present  time  the  attitude  of 
many  people  In  the  minority  communities 
towards  police  officers  is  that  of  fear  and 
hostility.  These  are  not  their  public  servants; 
they  are  more  an  occupying  force.  This  con- 
dition must  cease.  People  In  the  minority 
communities  don't  want  less  police  protec- 
tion— they  want  more  protection,  but  they 
want  It  from  people  who  are  sensitive  to  their 
needs  and  who  are  directly  responsblle  to 
them.  When  this  kind  of  relationship  exists, 
the  police  will  have  the  support  of  the  com- 
mimltles  and  be  able  to  carry  out  their  as- 
signments more  effectively  and  with  less  dan- 
ger to  indlvldxial  policemen  than  now  exists. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  best 
way  to  develop  meaningful  police-commu- 
nity relations  in  the  minority  conmiunitles 
Is  to  create  localized  police  forces  subject  to 
the  direction  not  of  any  centralized  police  bu- 
reaucracy, but  of  a  locally  elected  community 
council. 

I  have  avoided  discussing  the  questions  of 
housing.  Jobs,  transportation,  and  the  en- 
vironment. These  are  matters  which  will  be 
dealt  with  In  subsequent  reports.  In  this 
report  I  wanted  to  convey  my  views  on  edu- 
cation and  police-community  problems — 
matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  concern  expressed  by  our  minority 
caucuses  over  the  past  few  years. 

This  concludes  my  report,  I  have  offered  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  Urban  Coalition's  history 
where  It  would  help  to  imderstand  present 
circumstances  and  explained  our  present 
capability  and  operating  objectives. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  has  stimulated  some 
further  Interest  on  your  part  to  Coalition  ob- 
jectives and  that  we  can  count  on  your  fu- 
ture support  In  making  Los  Angeles  a  better 
place  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Stone. 


JEFFERSON  COLLEGE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  170th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Jefferson  College  in  Wash- 
ington. Miss. 

Jefferson  College,  named  for  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson,  was  founded  in 
1802  in  the  territorial  capital  of  Mis- 
sissippi. This  was  the  first  institution, 
of  higher  learning  in  what  was  then  the 
vast  western  wilderness  of  a  young  na- 
tion. Its  influence  and  importance  was  to 
be  felt  for  many  years. 

The  historical  significance  of  Jefferson 
College  has  not  been  limited  to  Mis- 
sissippi. Not  only  did  the  college  serve 
as  a  site  for  the  birth  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  but  the  reminders  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  nation  and  the  administra- 
tions of  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
are  clearly  etched  in  the  history  of  Jef- 
ferson College. 

The  contributions  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  its  doors  as  students, 
faculty,  and  visitors  have  been  great. 
The  names  of  Jefferson  Davis.  John 
James  Audubon.  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
Aaron  Burr  are  all  a  part  of  Jefferson 
College.  The  contribution  of  the  college  is 
also  measured  in  those  thousands  who 
over  the  years  received  an  education 
here,  and  who,  yet  nameless  to  memoi-^'. 
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served  to  guide  and  build  a  State  and  na- 
tion. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  have  long 
recognized  the  historical  importance  of 
this  college  and  efforts  are  underway  to 
restore  It.  Not  only  can  it  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  a  proud  past  but  its  poten- 
tial to  the  area  as  an  historical  attrac- 
tion is  unlimited.  In  further  recognition 
of  this  landmark  in  our  history,  Jeffer- 
son College  Day  was  recently  held  to 
observe  the  170th  anniversary  as  well  as 
the  beginning  of  the  restoration  projects. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  distin- 
guished Mississippi  attorney  and  noted 
historian,  Mr.  Frank  Everett,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  history  of  Jefferson 
College. 

I  certainly  believe  it  was  a  most  fitting 
address  and  fine  tribute  to  the  colorful 
history  of  Jefferson  College.  I  wotild  like 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Everett's  address  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

JEFFEBSON    COLLEGE — MAT    13,    1972 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  gathered  at  this 
very  place  exactly  170  years  ago  on  May  13, 
1802.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  In  bis  second  year 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  W.  C.  C. 
Claiborne,  a  Virginian  appointed  by  Jefferson, 
has  been  In  office  as  the  second  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  territory  only  five  months. 
Just  three  months  ago  on  February  1,  1802, 
the  territorial  capltol  was  moved  from  Nat- 
chez here  to  Washington,  a  scattered  hamlet, 
more  map  than  village,  astride  a  beaten  trail 
disappearing  Into  a  mysterious  endless  forest 
of  lurking  dangers,  the  Natchez  trace.  We  are 
located  In  a  rich  green  meadow  shaded  by 
virgin  oaks  near  a  rippling  clear  creek  fed  by 
cool  flowing  springs. 

James  Foster,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  his  family  claimed  and  settled 
these  lands  Just  after  independence  \^'ss  won. 
President  George  Washington,  to  settle 
confusion  about  the  line  between  Spanish 
and  American  territory  In  1795,  appointed  a 
crochety  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  Andrew  ElU- 
cott,  as  Commissioner  to  represent  the  U.S.  In 
fixing,  surveying  and  marking  the  separating 
boundary  at  the  31st  degree  of  latitude.  (Now 
the  Louisiana  line  Just  below  VoodvlUe.) 

Arriving  in  Natchez  early  In  1797,  Elllcott 
encountered  frustrating  delays  from  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Tensions  developed  and 
so  did  yellow  fever,  so  Elllcott  with  his  escort 
and  survey  party  moved  here  in  July,  1797. 
and  encamped  aroimd  the  clear  springs  that 
bear  his  name  to  this  day. 

WhUe  Impatiently  waiting  Elllcott,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  surveyed  and  platted  the  town- 
site  of  Washington  for  John  Foster  who 
owned  much  of  the  land.  Several  years  earlier 
he  had  helped  lay  out  and  svu-vey  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  National  Capitol. 

The  31°  line  being  fixed,  the  Mississippi 
territory  was  formed  on  April  7.  1798.  a  very 
long  narrow  strip  extending  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  east  to  the  Chattahoocle  River  In 
Georgia  between  a  north  line  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  River  and  a  south  line  along  the 
31°  surveyed  by  Elllcott. 

John  Adams  appointed  as  first  Governor 
Wlnthrop  Seargent  of  Massachusetts  who 
came  on  the  scene  August  6.  1798.  As  a  fed- 
eralist In  politics,  his  views  were  Incompatible 
with  the  Jeffersonlau  Republicanism  of  his 
new  constituents. 

After  a  confused  beginning,  Seargent  man- 
aged to  get  the  territorial  government  or- 
ganized. 

In  1802  this  was  a  very  remote  and  Isolated 
area.  A  few  miles  south  below  the  31°  line 
was  Spain,  a  foreign  power.  Across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  lay  France,  controlled  by  Napo- 
leon. Only  a  short  distance  North  and  East 
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stretched  a  vast  area  controlled  by  erratic 
and  often  hostile  Indian  nations. 

The  nearest  settlement  to  the  east  was  on 
Tomblgbee  River  north  of  Mobile  almost 
two  hundred  miles  away.  The  nearest  setUe- 
ments  to  the  north  were  at  the  Tennessee 
River  and  NashvUle.  New  Orleans  under 
Spanish  rule  In  1802  closed  its  doors  to  Amer- 
ican products,  causing  consternation  and 
excitement  in  the  territory. 

The  Natchez  trace  trail,  while  designated 
as  a  post  road  in  1880,  was  still  In  the  slow 
stages  of  adequate  marking  and  crude  im- 
provement. Travellers  were  harassed,  robbed, 
beaten  and  killed  by  the  merciless  outlaws 
Harpe,  Mason  and  others.  As  a  road,  the 
trace  was  primitive  and  unsafe. 

No  road  led  to  the  east.  None  would  exist 
for  five  years  when  the  "Three-Chopped  Way  " 
was  hacked  on  the  trees  In  1807. 

Steamboats  were  not  known.  Powerless 
flatboats  floated  south  with  the  river  cur- 
rent In  one  way  traffic.  It  would  be  nine 
years  until  the  first  steamboat  plied  the 
Mississippi  m  1811. 

With  the  introduction  of  mechanical  gin- 
ning m  Mississippi  m  1795,  cotton  had  be- 
come the  major  crop  replacing  tobacco  and 
indigo  which  were  not  thereafter  grown. 

As  soon  as  the  government  was  set  up  In 
Washington  survival  demanded  the  estab- 
lishment of  law  and  order. 

The  nUlltia  was  organized.  Port  Dearborn 
was  built  on  the  north  edge  of  Washington 
near  this  site  on  50  acres  purchased  for  915 
per  acre. 

Rewards  were  offered  for  capture  of  the 
Mason-Harpe  gang  and  within  two  years 
these  bandits  were  exterminated. 

Most  significantly,  the  very  next  important 
act  of  the  territorial  legislature  was  "to  es- 
tablish a  college  In  the  Mississippi  territory" 
to  "bear  the  name  of  Jefferson  College  In 
honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,"  the  act  passed  May 
13. 1802. 

Tlie  preamble  to  the  act  came  directly 
to  the  point:  "Whereas,  education  conduces 
to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  man, 
and  is  particularly  necessary  to  the  support 
and  purity  of  republican  governments  .  .  ." 
The  most  important  men  of  the  territory 
were  named  as  trustees,  the  very  top  politi- 
cal, business  and  educational  leaders. 

The  Institution  was  authorized  "to  confer 
tlie  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts". 
The  trustees  were  directed  to  select  a  site 
at  "some  healthy  and  central  situation." 
They  were  further  empowered  to  raise  by 
lottery  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000. 

Only  two  months  previously.  March,  1802. 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was 
authorlTied.  The  schools  were  therefore  al- 
most twins. 

There  was  no  institution  of  college  stature 
closer  than  Nashville,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville. 

The  trustees  first  considered  Greenville 
in  Jefferson  Coimty  as  a  site,  but  after  visita- 
tion that  location  was  rejected.  Then  it  was 
decided  to  locate  at  Selsertown.  It  was  finally 
determined  by  legislative  act  to  fix  the  per- 
manent site  upon  a  47-acre  "parcel  of  land, 
including  a  spring  commonly  called  Elllcott's 
Spring,  presented  by  John  and  James  Foster, 
and  Randal-Gibson."  The  act  was  passed 
Novemt>er  11,  1803. 

I  must  pause  there  to  reflect  that  Jefferson 
College  will  live  again  because  of  the  ener- 
getic and  faithfiU  leadership  of  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  an  original  land  donor,  James 
Foster.  Mrs.  Nan  Poster  Schuchs  has  skUl- 
fvUly  brought  us  to  this  point  and  I  feel 
confident  that  her  goal  of  restoration  will  be 
delightfully  accomplished. 

It  was  a  happy  day  on  December  20.  1803. 
when  Governor  Claiborne  went  to  New  Or- 
leans to  receive  the  Louisiana  Purchase  for 
the  United  States.  Tliree   months  later   on 
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March  27.  1804.  the  Mississippi  Territory  was 
extended  north  to  the  Tennessee  line. 

On  February  2,  1807,  Intense  excitement 
vibrated  through  the  little  town  of  Wash- 
ington. By  this  time  there  was  probably  a 
small  assembly  hall,  a  few  scattered  resi- 
dences, several  businesses  and  stores,  and 
probably  a  couple  of  rustic  taverns  or  inns. 
Eleazer  Carter  would  this  year  establish 
in  Washington  one  of  the  very  first  Indus- 
tries In  the  Territory.  He  manufactured  an 
improved  cotton  gin  which  was  in  great  de- 
mand. 

The  Lorenzo  Dow  Methodist  Church  had 
not  been  built.  No  buildings  and  no  school 
had  been  started  on  the  grounds  of  Jefferson 
College. 

None  of  the  great  Natchez  mansions  had 
been  built,  only  a  number  of  modest  Span- 
ish-period cottages  and  buildings. 

The  legislature  was  in  session  and  the 
Supreme  Court  consisting  of  Judges  Thomas 
Rodney  and  Peter  Bruin  had  convened.  A  72- 
man  Jury  venire  had  responded  to  a  sum- 
mons for  grand  Jury  duty  to  consider  the 
charges  against  former  Vice  President  Aaron 
Burr  for  treason. 

Burr  had  been  Intercepted  on  his  mission 
down  the  Mississippi  River  and  arrested  at 
Brutnsburg  by  order  of  Acting  Governor 
Cowles  Mead.  The  militia  officers  making  the 
arrest  were  two  very  prominent  young  men, 
George  Poindexter  and  William  B.  Shields. 
Burr  had  surrendered  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  territory  and  was  placed  under 
bond  to  awralt  the  action  of  the  grand  Jury. 
On  this  day,  Aaron  Burr  would  appear 
in  court  to  determine  whether  he  would  be 
tried  or  held  or  released. 

The  village  was  overrun  with  pec^le,  offi- 
cials, legislators.  Jurymen,  militiamen,  law- 
yers and  spectators.  There  was  no  enclosed 
building  that  could  hold  the  court  and 
Jurymen.  It  had  ijeen  a  very  cold  winter  and 
Judge  Rodney  reported  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  10*  above  zero — a  very  cold  day 
indeed. 

Nevertheless,  the  court,  for  lack  of  space, 
was  virtually  forced  to  meet  outside  under 
the  dignified  protection  of  the  spreading 
live  oaks  still  standing  here  today.  It  is 
certain  that  there  were  many  fixes  lit  to 
warm  the  spectators  and  participants. 

By  a  strange  twist  of  circumstances,  Poin- 
dexter showed  up  In  bis  official  capacity  as 
prosecuting  attorney  and  his  former  com- 
panion in  arresting  Burr,  William  B.  Shields, 
appeared  with  Lyman  Harding  as  defense 
counsel  tar  Burr. 

Both  Poindexter  and  Shields  agreed  tliat 
the  territorial  court  had  no  Jurisdiction  to 
try  Burr  for  treason  against  the  United 
States.  Poindexter  contended  that  Aaron 
Burr  should  therefore  be  held  and  turned 
over  to  Federal  authorities  for  trial. 

Burr  would  not  hear  to  this.  He  demanded 
that  the  charges  be  considered  by  the  grand 
Jury  or  that  he  be  released.  Judge  Bruin 
agreed  with  Burr.  Rodney  was  opposed  to 
releasing  Burr.  Incidentally,  Judge  Rodneys 
son  was  Caesar  Augustus  Rodney,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet 
of  Tliomas  Jefferson.  Burr's  enemy. 

Tlie  matter  was  submitted  to  the  grand 
Jury  whlcli  declined  to  indict  Burr  and  re- 
turned a  ringing  presentment  criticizing  act- 
ing Governor  Mead  for  his  conduct  In  the 
affair.  Shields,  Burrs  attorney,  then  Jumped 
to  the  defense  of  Mead.  Judge  Rodney  re- 
buked the  jury  for  Its  unwarranted  criticism 
and  court  wtis  recessed  imtll  February  5th 
when  Burr  was  to  appear  again  for  further 
action  of  the  court. 

Fearing  and  anticipating  that  he  would 
he  detained  and  delivered  to  Federal  hands. 
Burr  Jumped  twnd.  refused  to  appear  and 
escaped  In  the  night. 

On  February  5  when  court  met.  there  was 
no  Aaron  Burr,  but  the  day  was  not  a  totsl 
loss  because  Judge  Rodney  then  performed 
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a  wedding  ceremony  uniting  attorney  Wil- 
liam B.  Shields  to  Miss  Victoria  Benolst. 

Aaron  Burr  was  later  captured  at  Port 
Stoddard  near  Mobile,  taken  to  Richmond 
for  trial  and  ultimately  acquitted. 

After  a  decade  of  struggle  Jefferson  College 
finally  opened  on  November  11,  1811.  It  had 
acquired  Washington  Academy  from  Rev. 
James  Smylie  and  constructed  a  frame  build- 
ing on  the  grounds  to  house  the  classrooms. 

The  neirt  year,  1812.  Lorenzo  Dow  built  his 
little  Methodist  church  on  the  front  of  this 
tract.  The  building  was  28  feet  by  38  feet. 
Lower  walls  were  of  brick  and  the  upper  part 
of  wood.  There  was  a  small  gallery  and  two 
rooms  above  reached  by  inside  stairs.  On  the 
main  floor  were  six  pews  partitioned  down 
the  middle  and  four  foot  aisles  along  each 
wall  with  no  center  aisle.  Four  stoves,  two 
along  each  side  wall,  heated  the  building. 

The  War  of  1812  brought  the  next  excite- 
ment to  the  Washington  community  and 
Jefferson  College.  Andrew  Jackson  assembled 
an  army  of  Tennessee  volunteers  bound  for 
New  Orleans  to  fight  the  British  Invaders. 
Jackson  arrived  at  Natchez  February  15.  1813, 
Intending  to  camp  his  troops  at  Fort  Dear- 
bum  adjacent  to  Jefferson  College.  He  found 
the  old  fort  delapidated  and  unusable,  and 
pitched  camp  on  a  "handsome  plain"  one 
mile  west  of  Washington  and  four  mUes 
from  Natchez. 

A  month  later  the  impatient  Andy  received 
surprising  orders  to  dismiss  and  discharge  his 
restless  men  on  the  spot  since  their  services 
at  New  Orleans  would  not  bt  needed. 

Angered  and  exasperated  Jackson  refused 
to  disburse  his  men  and  assumed  personal 
responsibility  for  their  return  to  Na.shvllle 
in  good  order  at  his  own  expense.  Following 
the  Old  Trace,  the  dejected  volunteers  filed 
past  the  gates  of  Jefferson  College.  It  was  a 
difficult,  long,  disappointing  march  and 
earned  for  Andrew  Jackson  the  lifelong  nick- 
name of  "Old  Hickory." 

Two  years  later,  after  the  b.tttle  of  New 
Orleans,  General  Jackson  and  Rachael  set 
out  for  Nashville  via  Natchez  where  they 
were  enthusiastically  welcomed  on  April  20, 
1815.  Leaving  Natchez  in  a  carriage  accom- 
panied by  a  contingent  of  victorious  light- 
hearted  veterans  of  the  battle,  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Rachael  were  given  a  great  public 
ovation  at  Washington  as  they  rode  the  trace 
overarched  with  oaks  on  the  campus  of  Jef- 
ferson College.  The  details  are  lacking,  but 
most  certainly  the  college  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  warm  tribute  to  the  national 
hero. 

Another  great  drama  would  unfold  on  the 
grounds  of  Jefferson  College,  birthplace  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  in  July  and  AugxiEt 
of  1817. 

The  distinguished  historian,  J.  F.  H.  Clai- 
borne, whose  father  F.  L.  Claiborne  was  a 
trustee  of  Jefferson  College  in  its  early  years, 
descriljed  Washington  of  1817  as  follows: 

"There  were  three  large  hotels,  and  the 
academic  department  of  Jefferson  College — 
was  in  successful  operation.  The  Society  was 
highly  culttired  and  refined.  The  conflicting 
land  titles  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  lawyers  .  .  . 
The  medical  profession  was  equally  well  rep- 
resented ...  It  was  a  gay  and  fashionable 
place,  compactly  built  for  a  mile  or  more 
from  East  to  West,  every  hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood occupied  by  some  gentleman's 
chateau." 

In  this  setting  the  con.stitution.al  conven- 
tion met  in  the  five  year  old  Methodist 
Church  on  the  edge  of  the  college  property. 
Forty  seven  distinguished  delegates  at- 
tended. 

For  six  hot  weeks  in  mid  summer  the  con- 
vention labored  seriously  and  industriously 
iintil  final  agreement  was  reached. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church  as  compensation  for  use  of  the 
building. 

During  this  convention  period  construc- 
tion was  started  on  the  East  Building  of  the 
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college.  The  old  frame  building  had  to  this 
time  been  used  to  house  the  academic  rooms. 
Apparently  no  steward's  facilities  existed  un- 
til the  early  I830's,  and  students  probably 
boarded  out  with  townspeople.  The  Elast 
Building  was  completed  in  April  1819.  It  is 
the  same  age  as  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The 
college  department  also  evened  in  1817. 

In  the  year  following  the  constitutional 
convention  1818,  Jefferson  Davis  at  the  age 
of  10  years  was  a  student  for  a  short  while 
until  the  county  academy  of  Wilkinson  was 
organized.  He  then  returned  home  to  Rose- 
mont  at  Woodvllle  and  went  dally  from  home 
to  school. 

Many  men  of  noteworthy  academic  and 
scientific  learning  have  been  connected  close- 
ly with  Jefferson  College. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  B.  C. 
L.  Walles,  a  trtily  great  student  and  teacher 
of  geology  and  science. 

John  James  Audubon,  renowned  naturalist 
and  ornithologist,  taught  at  Jefferson  College 
in  1823  and  1824  as  he  prepared  bis  "Birds 
of  America." 

William  Dunbar,  an  original  trustee,  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  resourceful 
scholars  of  bis  time  in  all  America. 

David  Ker,  lawyer,  minister.  Judge  and 
educator,  was  another  founding  trustees.  In 
1795  Ker  had  aided  in  the  creation  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  where  he  was 
the  first  professor  and  president  before  com- 
ing to  Mississippi  in  1880. 

There  are  many  others  of  equal  Interest. 

For  several  years  the  old  Methodist  church 
was  utilized  by  the  college  for  a  primary  or 
elementary  school  department.  Title  to  the 
church  was  conveyed  to  Jefferson  College  In 
Augtist  1833. 

Construction  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
school,  presently  standing,  began  in  1838  and 
was  completed  in  1839. 

About  the  same  time  the  President's  home 
was  built  and  a  steward's  house  and  kitchen 
added. 

The  college  department  operated  success- 
fully, with  the  exception  of  one  year,  until 
the  entire  school  closed  in  1863  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Wlien  the  war  ended,  Jefferson  College  re- 
opened with  success  comparable  to  the  boom 
times  of  the  1830's  in  spite  of  reconstniction 
chaos.  Its  president,  during  most  of  this 
period,  J.  S.  Raymond,  was  recommended 
highly  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Raymond 
served  from  October  1872  for  35  years. 

In  1895  the  center  building  was  constructed 
as  a  gymnasium. 

These  very  beavitiful  grounds  are  identified 
with  the  entire  scope  of  American  history. 
No  single  geographical  location  in  Mississippi, 
or  mayt>e  anywhere  else,  has  been  the  locale 
of  so  many  important  events.  The  cavalcade 
of  America  has  passed  in  review  over  this 
grass  and  under  these  oaks.  This  campus  is 
the  central  focal  point  of  inspiration  for  tb« 
birth  and  growth  of  Mississippi.  From  George 
Washington,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  the  present  direct  reminders  exist 
here. 

Tlie  cultural  and  historical  impact  of  Jef- 
ferson College  continues  much  alive.  We  are 
not  viewiiig  the  remains  of  a  dead  past,  but 
a  vivid  resurrection  to  new  life  and  a  new 
future. 

Jefferson  College  is  entering  a  new  phase  of 
teaching  this  and  future  generations,  like 
Williamsburg,  these  restored  grounds  and 
buildings  will  silently  speak  of  the  founda- 
tions of  American  Government  and  life. 

Jefferson  College  and  the  events  it  has  wit- 
nessed and  physically  embraced  is  a  positive 
demonstration  to  men  everywhere  of  the 
priorities  and  verities  necessary  for  the  en- 
durance of  a  nation. 

These  are : 

First — the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  law  and  order. 

Second — strong,  sound  education. 
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Third — deep  patriotism  that  Inspires  sacri- 
fice for  the  national  welfare. 

Many  millions  walk  here  to  learn  and  re- 
affirm these  truths. 

What  a  glorious  achievement  it  would  be 
to  restore  and  recreate  the  Washington  of 
1817.  It  can  be  done.  What  we  do  at  Jefferson 
College  can  be  the  first  step. 

Let  us  here  create  a  living  light  of  learn- 
ing to  Illuminate  the  perilous  paths  of  the 
futiu*. 


OPPORTUNITIES   IN   ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL   CAREERS 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OP  GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  over- 
population, mismanagement  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  pollution  of  the  air 
and  water  have  seriously  degraded  the 
quality  of  life.  Continued  and  accelerat- 
ing urbanization  has  packed  70  percent 
of  America's  people  into  2  percent  of  its 
land.  We  have  reached  the  point  where 
our  attitudes  and  behavior  must  reflect 
a  clear  understanding  of  man's  rela- 
tionships to  the  environment  and,  indeed, 
of  the  interrelationships  of  all  living 
things.  The  survival  of  mankind  depends 
upon  changes  in  our  attitudes  and  be- 
havior. 

Last  weekend  more  than  200  high 
school  students  from  Georgia  and  sm*- 
rounding  States  gathered  at  Northside 
High  School,  in  Atlanta,  to  consider  those 
problems  at  a  pioneering  conference  en- 
titled "We  the  Concerned."  The  keynote 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  Odom  Fan- 
ning, a  native  of  Atlanta  and  a  former 
science  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
Before  moving  to  Washington  in  1965, 
Mr.  Famiing  was  for  a  time  associated 
with  my  friend  Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark  at 
CBS  Laboratories.  Now  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology, 
Mr.  Panning  specializes  in  environ- 
mental science  and  is  author  of  "Op- 
portunities in  Environmental  Cai'eers," 
a  vocational  guidance  manual  which  has 
recently  gone  into  its  second  printing. 

The  conference  at  which  Mr.  Fanning 
spoke  was  presented  by  Students  Toward 
Environmental  Participation — STEP — 
whose  copresidents  are  Fiona  Tumbull, 
of  Marietta  High  School,  and  Cathy 
Koeningkramer,  of  McEachem  High 
School,  Powder  Springs.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  environmental  education  project 
of  the  Atlanta  public  schools,  whose  co- 
ordinator is  Mrs.  Cora  Kay  Blackwelder 
This  project.  Incidentally,  is  currently 
the  only  one  in  Georgia  funded  under 
the  Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-516. 

Mr.  Fanning's  remarks  to  the  students 
on  the  subject  of  careers  are  particularly 
appropriate  to  our  need  for  manpower  to 
study  problems  of  rural  development. 
Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Fanning's  excel- 
lent speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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OPPOBTTTNrriEs   IN   Environ  MEKTAL  Careers 
(By  Odom  Fanning) 

Conservation  and  restoration  of  the  envi- 
ronment can  be  accomplished  only  by  people 
working  at  It.  Volunteers  have  their  place, 
but  In  addition  we  must  have  full-time  work- 
ers, educated  in  the  fundamentals  of  ecol- 
ogy and  economics,  trained  to  perform  some 
task  requiring  skills  and  experience,  pro- 
vided with  the  tools  and  suppUes  resulting 
from  the  science  and  technology  in  which 
they  are  Involved,  and  employed  as  members 
of  teams  at  various  levels  of  government  and 
private  industry  or  In  service  or  consulting 
firms  or  universities. 

How  many  such  people  will  be  gainfully 
employed  in  environmental  management  In 
the  United  States  In  the  years  to  come?  Sur- 
prisingly, no  one  really  knows.  In  my  book 
"Opportunities  In  Environmental  Careers"  I 
Identify  about  70,000  men  and  women  work- 
ing at  professional  and  para-professional  (re- 
quiring training  beyond  high  school  but  less 
than  four  years  of  college)  vocations  in  the 
United  States.  I  estimate  that  this  total 
wlU  double — to  1,400,000 — ^by  1980. 1  am  con- 
tinuing these  studies,  and  in  one  limited 
area — conservation  of  natxiral  resources  and 
outdoor  recreation — I  recently  stuTreyed  em- 
ployers and  found  a  surprising  result.  Almost 
every  agency  which  responded  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire said  that  it  could  not  project  eight 
to  10  years  ahead,  but  that  it  had  vacancies 
now  that  It  was  authorized  to  flU.  The  sad 
truth,  however.  Is  that  few  of  these  agencies 
can  fill  any  of  their  authorized  openings  be- 
cause their  budgets  have  been  cut.  On  the 
basis  of  my  limited  sample,  I  believe  that 
public  and  private  agencies  could  employ 
10  percent  more  staff  now — If  they  had  the 
funds — and  that  70.000  persons  could  be 
employed  and  should  be  employed  now  In 
meeting  vital  problems  of  the  environment. 

New  opportunities  are  constantly  being 
created  by  new  technology.  I  know  of  no 
better  example  than  the  study  called  the 
"New  Rural  Society."  While  the  pilot  project 
on  new  and  Imaginative  uses  of  telecom- 
munications Is  being  conducted  In  north- 
eastern Connecticut,  much  of  Its  Imptetus 
comes  from  Georgia.  The  genius  behind  It 
Is  Dr.  Peter  C.  Goldmark,  formerly  president 
of  the  CBS  Laboratories  and  now  president 
of  Goldmark  Communications  Corporation. 
The  latter  has  a  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  through 
Fairfield  University,  to  study  the  new  riu'al 
society.  Its  objective  is  to  demonstrate  that 
telecommunications  Ijetween  widely  sepa- 
rated business  units  can  permit  the  creation 
and  revltallzatlon  of  new  communities  in  es- 
sentially riual  areas. 

Senators  Herman  E.  Talmadge  and  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  were  far-sighted  In  recogniz- 
ing the  implications  of  Dr.  Goldmark's  proj- 
ect, and  they  recently  appointed  him  as  an 
advisor  to  the  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  Senator  Talmadge,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  said  that  It  was  clear 
that  in  order  to  provide  decent  social  and 
economic  conditions  In  America's  small 
towns,  and  to  stop  rural  outmlgratlon.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  the  nation's  vast 
technological  capabilities  to  stich  problems. 

Millions  of  American  have  been  displaced 
from  their  rural  homes  by  changing  pat- 
terns of  farming  and  lack  of  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  opportunities  in  rural 
areas.  It  is  the  Senators'  belief — and  Dr.  Gold- 
mark's — that  many  of  these  people  would 
have  preferred  to  remain  near  their  homes 
and  loved  ones.  A  major  issue  of  national 
policy  is  Involved,  for  we  now  have  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  living  on  only  10 
percent  of  the  land.  This  imbalance  threatens 
to  improverlsh  the  countryside,  and  at  the 
same  time  It  is  bringing  incredible  problems 
to  our  overcrowded  urban  areas. 

This  Is  an  environmental  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude — perhaps  greater  than  those 
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of  pollution  or  transportation — and  I  am 
pleased  that  technological  development  Is 
being  given  a  chance  to  prove  that  It  might 
have  some  answers  to  such  social  and  eco- 
nomic challenges. 


TO  TRADE  OR  NOT  TO  TRADE 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  trade 
or  not  to  trade — that  is  the  question. 
With  unemployment  around  6  percent — 
coupled  with  a  record  $1.5  billion  trade 
deficit  for  this  first  quarter  of  1973— it  is 
only  natural  that  the  issue  of  trading 
policies  should  be  discussed  in  labor 
councils,  the  business  community,  among 
farming  interests,  and  by  leaders  in  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  our  trade  problems  en- 
titled, "A  Positive  Response  to  Burke- 
Hartke,"  prepared  by  the  Cargill  Corp., 
a  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  based  grain  firm. 
This  paper  raises  some  points  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  any  student  of  the  issue: 

A  Positive  Response  to  Burke-Hartke 

THE   PROBLEM 

Since  approximately  1966,  the  United  States 
has  found  itself  in  an  Increasingly  difficult 
and  puzzling  economic  situation.  The  $6.8 
billion  trade  surplus  In  1964  was  transformed 
into  an  approximately  $3  billion  deficit  In 
1971.  Much  of  this  reversal  was  the  product 
of  a  very  rapid  rise  In  imports  into  the  U.S. 
During  the  1960s,  while  exports  rose  only 
about  120  percent,  Imports  Jumped  fully  165 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  unemploy- 
ment declined  from  5.2  percent  in  1964  to  3.5 
percent  in  1969  and  then  rose  swiftly  to  6 
percent  by  the  end  of  1971.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  experienced  serious  and  continuing 
price  inflation.  This  inflation  undermined  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  exports,  as  two  recent 
studies  indicate.  One  study  ...  is  a  set  of 
preliminary  estimates,  by  Robert  E.  Llpsey 
and  Irving  B.  Kravls  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  comparing  Interna- 
tional price  changes  Ijetween  1962  and  1970. 
It  shows  that.  In  terms  of  each  country's 
currency,  price  levels  for  Internationally 
traded  manufactured  goods  rose  16  Ci  In  the 
United  States  over  the  eight-year  period, 
26 "i  in  Britain,  but  only  97c  in  Germany  and 
7';  in  Japan.i 

The  second  study,  done  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  .  .  .  compares  unit  labor 
costs  in  manufacturing  for  the  United  States 
with  those  of  its  major  trading  partners.  It 
shows  that,  from  1964  to  1969,  unit  labor 
costs  rose  13.2%  In  the  United  States  as 
against  6.4%  for  Its  major  partners.^ 

Because  of  these  inflationary  pressures,  the 
U.S.  dollar  came  to  be  clearly  overvalued. 

Since  the  dollar  occupied  a  central  role 
in  International  finance,  both  as  a  vehicle 
for  international  transactions  and  as  a  means 
of  holding  international  reserves,  the  U.S. 
was  not  able  to  devalue  Its  currency  as  easily 
as  other  nations.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  com- 
plaints about  the  increasing  U.S.  deficit  In 
its  balance  of  pajTnents  (BOP»,  other  na- 
tions proved  unwilling  to  revalue  their  cur- 
rencies upward  against  the  dollar,  since  they 
did  not  wish  to  lose  the  competitive  edge 
the  dollar's  over-valuation  gave  their  exports. 
Tlie  New  Economic  Policy  announced  by 
President  Nixon  on  August  15,  1971,  was  an 
attempt  to  implement  new  tools  to  deal  with 
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these  mounting  difficulties,  traditional  meth- 
ods having  proved  Inadequate.  The  major 
features  of  the  NEP  for  our  ptuposes  were: 
(1)  the  90-day  freeze  on  wages,  rents  and 
prices,  which  has  been  transformed  In  Phase 
II  to  price,  wage  and  rent  controls;  (2)  sus- 
pension of  convertibility  of  the  dollar  into 
gold;  and  (3)  a  temporary  10  percent  Import 
surcharge  on  goods  not  subject  to  mandatory 
Import  quotas.  The  dollar  has  not  yet  been 
made  convertible,  even  in  a  limited  way,  but 
the  surcharge  was  removed  after  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  new  alignment  of  cur- 
rencies which  combined  revaluation  upward 
of  the  yen  and  the  mark  and  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  In  addition,  some  limited  trade 
concessions  were  secured  from  the  European 
Community  and  Japan. 

This  selective  history  of  economic  events 
over  the  past  decade  Identlflea  several  im- 
portant problems.  First,  after  a  period  when 
unemployment  was  reduced  to  acceptable 
levels,  unemployment  again  spurted  to  high 
and  unacceptable  levels.  Secondly,  in  the 
same  period,  the  U.S.  saw  its  trade  surplus 
evaporate  as  imports  rose  more  rapidly  than 
exports.  Thirdly,  the  U.S.  went  through  a 
period  of  serious  and  largely  uncontrolled 
Infiation,  one  major  consequence  of  which 
was  to  make  the  U.S.  less  competitive  In  In- 
ternational trade,  with  both  her  prices  for 
Internationally  traded  manufactured  goods 
and  her  unit  lalx>r  costs  climbing  more  rap- 
Idly  than  for  her  major  trading  partners. 
Finally,  because  of  the  unique  role  occupied 
by  the  dollar  In  international  monetary  ar- 
rangements and  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  other  nations  to  yield  up  the  trade 
advantages  accruing  to  them  through  the 
dollar's  over- valuation,  the  U.S.  was  unable 
to  correct  the  mounting  currency  Imbalance 
In  timely  fashion,  being  forced  to  wait  until 
the  situation  had  reached  nearly  crisis  pro- 
portions. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
projected  the  following  picture: 

Between  1966  and  1969  U.S.  foreign  trade 
produced  the  equivalent  of  a  net  loss  of  half 
a  million  American  jobs. 

During  this  period,  although  the  number 
of  export-related  jobs  Increased,  the  numljer 
of  jobs  required  to  produce  imported  goods 
Increased  at  a  faster  rate.  If  this  trend  held 
true  In  1970 — as  It  probably  did — jobs  re- 
quired domestically  to  produce  Imported 
commodities  which  compete  with  American- 
made  goods  exceeded  the  numl>er  of  Jobs 
connected  with  export  trade  last  year,  or  a 
net  deficit  existed  in  jobs  related  to  foreign 
trade. 

For  manufacturing,  this  reversal  has  al- 
ready taken  place — by  1969  there  was  a  net 
deficit  of  jobs  In  non-agricultural  Industries 
of  33.000  compared  to  a  surplus  of  328.000 
only  three  years  earlier. 

Some  industries  are  particularly  hard  hit. 
For  example,  employment  of  production 
workers  in  the  consumer  home  entertain- 
ment electronics  industry  has  declined  from 
128,600  to  96,600  since  1966  as  imports  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Twenty-four  thousand  pro- 
duction jobs  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
footwear  industry  since  1966.' 

This  analysis  really  involves  two  kinds  of 
employment  effects:  First,  hj-pothetlcal  Job 
losses — that  Is.  if  one  could  assume  that 
jobs  would  have  been  created  in  the  U.S.  to 
produce  the  goods  that  were  Imported,  tliere 
would  have  been  x  many  Joljs  Involved  in 
that  production:  and  secondly,  actual  Jobs 
lost  in  certain  industries,  the  production 
personnel  employment  decreases  that  oc- 
curred in  those  industries  during  the  period 
examined.  Clearly,  these  are  two  different 
categories  of  "employment".  Actual  job  losses 
are  certain  and  real  social  costs.  Hypothetical 
job  losses  are  uncertain.  What  factors  are 
included  in  measuring  these  h\-pothetlcal 
losses  can  make  large  differences.  Moreover, 
tliere  is  an  important  distinction  between 
job    losses    and    employment    opportunities. 
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Where  actual  Jobs  are  lost,  the  worker  also 
loses  bis  employment  opportunity,  since  his 
Unmediate  employment  opportunity  was  his 
job.  But  If  the  economy  Is  generating  new 
employment  opportunities,  the  displaced 
worker  will  find  a  new  Job.  There  Is,  of 
course,  slippage  between  actual  Jobs  and 
new  Jobs  arising  from  new  employment  op- 
portunities. These  can  present  serious  prob- 
lems which  demand  attention — temporary 
loss  of  income,  loss  of  Insurance  benefits  and 
other  security,  depleted  savings,  loss  of 
seniority.  Such  problems  make  the  distinc- 
tion between  actual  Jobs  and  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  a  focus  of  serious  policy 
discussion. 

The  same  is  not  true  for  hypothetical  Jobs 
lost  In  one  (the  import-competing)  sector  as 
compared  with  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties generated  within  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Both  types  of  employment  are  pros- 
pective, so  no  real  economic  losses  can  be 
assigned  to  a  hypothetical  decUne  in  em- 
ployment opportunities,  the  policy  ques- 
tions are:  (1)  what  strategy  will  create  em- 
ployment opportunities  most  closely  In  step 
with  demand  for  new  employment;  and  (2) 
what  strategy  will  create  employment  op- 
portunities which  add  the  most  to  the  ma- 
terial well-being  and  security  of  workers. 

One  way  of  posing  these  important  policy 
questions  is  to  ask  whether  a  given  incre- 
ment In  Import-substituting  production 
would  have  the  same  employment  and  wel- 
fare consequences  as  the  same  Increment 
applied  to  production  for  export.  Indica- 
tions are  that,  of  these  two  policy  alterna- 
tives, the  export-promoting  alternative 
would  have  more  positive  employment  con- 
sequences. For  example,  as  Krause  and 
Mathleson  point  out,  "...  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  U.S.  exports  are  labor- 
intensive  relative  to  U.S.  Imports,  as 
Leontlef  established  and  others  subse- 
quently confirmed".'  In  other  words,  the 
labor  Input  Into  exports  Is  proportionately 
greater  than  into  a  similar  quantity  of  cur- 
rent U.S.  Imports.  The  reason  for  this  seem- 
ing paradox  is  that  the  U.S.  has  historically 
Invested  rather  heavily  In  education  and 
training,  making  the  U.S.  relatively  highly 
endowed  with  human  capital.*  Moreover, 
this  relatively  high  endowment  of  human 
capital  gets  refiected  in  and  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  higher  wage  rates  prevailing  In 
the  U.S.  as  compared  to  her  major  trading 
partners.  In  a  study  designed  to  measure 
both  the  direct  and  Indirect  consequences 
of  imposing  Import  quotas  to  protect  In- 
dustries currently  facing  intense  import 
competition,  Professor  Anne  O.  Kreuger's 
analysis  revealed  some  of  the  welfare  con- 
sequences of  protecting  Jobs  through  im- 
port substitution  rather  than  through  a 
p<dlcy  of  export  promotion.  Two  striking 
conclusions  emerge.  First,  the  wage  range 
for  industries  where  employment  would  be 
Increased  by  quotas  had  a  much  higher  con- 
centration of  wages  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  than  did  the  Industries  where  employ- 
ment would  be  decreased  by  quotas.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Industries  where  employment 
would  decline  as  a  result  of  protectionist 
measures  had  an  unweighted  average  an- 
nual wage  in  1967  approximately  127%  of 
the  average  annual  unweighted  wage  for  the 
Industries  where  employment  might  be  in- 
creased by  quotas  ($6,758  as  con^ared  with 
$5,333).*  This  is  consistent  with  what  one 
would  expect:  the  greater  intensity  of  hu- 
man capital  in  exports  is  reflected  in  higher 
wage  rates. 

Thus,  in  contrast  to  labor's  view  that  hypo- 
thetical Jobs  would  become  real  Jobs  through 
Import  substitution,  with  a  consequent  in- 
crease In  worker  welfare,  the  human-capital 
Intensity  of  exports  implies  that  more  and 
better-paying  Jobs  would  result  from  export 
promotion  than  from  import  substitution 
policies. 
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The  APL-CIO's  other  employment  argu- 
ment is  that  competition  from  Imports  has 
thrown  sizeable  numbers  of  workers  out  of 
their  Jobs.  They  have  extended  this  argiunent 
further,  suggesting  that  this  unemployment 
results  from  the  relatively  liberal  foreign 
direct  investment  policy  pursued  by  the  U.S. 
In  effect,  asserts  the  AFL-CIO,  the  foreign 
direct  investments  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions have  resulted  in  an  "export"  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  Many  of  those  multinational 
corporations  have  responded  by  showing  that, 
in  spite  of  their  foreign  Investments,  they 
have  increased  their  domestic  employment 
and  their  exports  of  products  from  the  U.S. 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  for  manu- 
facturing enterprises  In  the  U.S.  Again,  this 
reflects  the  distinction  which  needs  to  be 
made  between  shifts  in  certain  kinds  of  Jobs 
and  the  net  effect  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Perhaps  the  best  survey  In  this 
area  Is  one  made  by  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade,  which  analyzed  the 
domestic  and  international  operations  of  74 
U.S.  corporations,  with  aggregate  sales  of 
$113  bUlion  in  1970  (18  percent  of  total  VS. 
shipments  of  manufactured  products),  over 
the  period  1960  through  1970.  Among  its  find- 
ings were  the  following.  These  74  multina- 
tional enterprises : 

Increased  the  number  of  their  domestic 
employees  by  nearly  900  thousand  from  2,452 
thousand  to  3,348  thousand. 

Increased  the  book  value  of  their  fixed 
tissets  in  U.S.  manufacttiring  facilities  from 
$15.3  bUUon  to  $34.1  bUllon,  a  gain  of  $18.8 
billion. 

Increased  their  sales  from  American  facili- 
ties from  $58  bUlion  to  $113  billion,  a  gain 
of  $55  billion. 

Increased  their  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  $4.3 
bUllon  to  $12.2  billion,  a  gain  of  $7.9  billion. 

Increased  their  net  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports  from  $3.2  billion  to  $8.6  billion,  a 
gain  of  $3.4  billion 

Increased  their  domestic  employment  (ex- 
clusive of  employment  gain  through  acquisi- 
tion) more  rapidly  than  the  average  manu- 
facturing firm.  Their  rate  of  new  Job  creation 
was  about  75  percent  greater  than  that  of 
all  other  manufacturing  firms.  .  .  . 

Increased  their  sales  from  domestic  facili- 
ties twice  as  much  as  from  their  overseas 
operations. 

Exported  a  growing  proportion  of  their 
domestic  production.  Their  ratio  of  exports 
to  domestic  production  in  1970 — 10.8  per- 
cent— double  that  of  the  average  U.S.  manu- 
facturing firm. 

Accounted  for  a  smalt  and  (except  for 
U.S.-Canadlan  automobile  trade)  declining 
proportion  of  total  U.S.  imports.' 

Prom  this  analysis  it  Is  clear  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  for  isolated  segments 
of  some  Industries  or  for  specific  plants  or 
communities,  the  net  aggregate  employment 
and  production  effects  on  the  U.S.  economy  of 
the  operations  of  these  multinational 
corporations    has    been    distinctly    positive. 

Moreover,  whatever  specific  Job  displace- 
ments have  been  caused  by  increasing  Import 
competition,  they  have  had  a  minimal  effect 
on  the  total  employment  picture  in  the  U.S. 
For  example,  Krause  and  Mathleson  have 
studied  the  direct  and  Indirect  employment 
effects  of  the  $1  billion  net  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  between  the  first  quarter 
of  1970  and  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  They 
found  that  this  sizeable  decline  in  the  U.S. 
net  trade  position  accounted  for  a  loss  of 
16,600  Jobs. 

To  put  the  results  somewhat  differently,  if 
unemployment  had  Increased  only  because  of 
trade  dislocations,  the  unemployment  rate 
would  have  risen  from  4.16  percent  to  4.18, 
rather  than  to  the  actual  1971 :  '  average  of 
5.93  percent." 

It  Is  important  not  to  exaggerate  the  con- 
clusions that  the  data  assembled  above  sup- 
port, either  positively  or  negatively.  But  the 
following  conclusions  seem  to  be  substan- 
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tlated  by  this  information:  (1)  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  Import  substitution  in  order  to  pro- 
tect existing  industries  would  retard  the 
growth  of  export  Industries  in  the  U.S.:  (2) 
because  of  the  high  Intensity  of  human  capi- 
tal in  U.S.  exports,  a  policy  of  Import  sub- 
stitution rather  than  export  promotion  would 
be  likely  to  have  adverse  consequences  both 
on  the  level  of  employment  in  the  U.S.  and 
on  the  welfare  and  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers  (and  this  spears  to  be 
true  even  without  including  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  left  to  the  American  con- 
sumer as  a  result  of  substituting  more  costly 
domestically  produced  goods  for  current  im- 
ports); (3)  that  the  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that,  in  the  aggregate,  multinational 
enterprises  have  contributed  more  to  domes- 
tic employment,  domestic  production  and 
VS.  exports  than  have  manufacturing  enter- 
prises as  a  whole;  and  (4)  that  domestic 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  much  more 
important  than  trade  poUcies  in  securing 
the  policy  objective  of  full  employment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  labor  has  not  iden- 
tified some  serious  economic  problems  that 
deserve  careful  attention  and  constructive 
solutions.  Plant  closings  and  Job  losses  are 
serious  personal,  community  and  national 
problems.  But  the  proposals  supported  by 
some  segments  of  organized  labor  in  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill  sweep  much  more  broadly 
than  is  necessary  to  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems  and,  more  Importantly,  those  poli- 
cies would  produce  consequences — both  do- 
mestically and  through  foreign  retaliation  In 
the  area  of  international  commercial  poli- 
cies— which  would  be  counter-productive  to 
Increasing  employment  and  improving  labor 
welfare.  They  would  also  unfairly  biurden 
economic  activities  that  have  not  been  the 
source  of  the  Identifiable  problems  and 
which,  in  fact,  help  to  generate  the  strength 
the  nation  needs  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  are  real.  In  effect,  to  tax  the  export- 
oriented  and  dynamically  growing,  more  suc- 
cessful and  more  highly  paying  industries  is 
a  short-sighted  policy  that  would  disadvan- 
tage this  area  of  the  economy  without 
achieving  a  long-term  solution  to  the  under- 
lying problems. 

Perhaps  one  handle  on  the  real  concerns 
of  labor  can  be  achieved  by  a  brief  review 
of  the  events  which  brought  labor  from  Its 
traditional  position  as  a  supporter  of  free 
trade  to  its  present  position  as  an  advocate 
of  protectionism.  Of  course,  not  all  of  labor 
by  any  means  has  made  this  turn-about; 
significant  sectors  of  labor  remain  convinced 
of  the  long-term  advantages  for  them  and  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole  of  freer  trade  and 
Investment  policies.  But  the  reversal  In  posi- 
tion by  a  substantial  segment  of  the  labor 
community  Is  a  striking  development  which 
needs  to  be  understood. 

There  have  always  been  vested  Interests 
In  this  nation  which  have  felt  Jeopardized  by 
the  increasing  liberalization  of  trade  and 
Investment  policies  we  have  generally  experi- 
enced since  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934.  Through  much  of  this  period, 
labor  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  liberal 
trade  policies.  Their  support  was  Important 
in  securing  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  providing  the  tariff-cutting  au- 
thority which  underpinned  U.S.  participation 
in  the  "Kennedy  Round". 

■  Portions  of  the  labor  community,  however, 
were  adopting  a  basically  protectionist  posi- 
tion as  early  as  1962,  reflected  in  Increasing 
Congressional  dissatisfaction  with  the  "rela- 
tively pure  free  trade  approach"*  they  be- 
lieved was  embodied  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  This  drift  toward  protectionism  accel- 
erated gradually  until  1967,  and  then  emerged 
quite  strongly  with  the  lapse  of  tariff-nego- 
tiating authority  in  that  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  arg^ue  that  this  shift  was 
caitsed  by  rising  unemployment,  since  much 
of  labor  had  moved  to  a  basically  protection- 
ist position  by  the  time  unemployment  stood 
at  its  post-Korean  War  low  of  3.5  percent  In 
1969.  Tliis  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Mgh 
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levels  of  unemplojrment  do  not  contribute  to 
protectionist  pressures.  The  strong  push  be- 
hind the  so-called  "MUls  bUl"  of  1970  and, 
now,  behind  the  "Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972"  are  clear  Indications  that 
political  demands  for  protectionist  legislation 
are  greater  in  periods  of  high  unemployment. 
Most  economists  agree,  however,  that  trade 
policies  are  Insignificant,  when  compared  to 
the  tools  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  aggregate  unem- 
ployment levels  that  are  politically  unac- 
ceptable. What  seems  to  be  the  case,  then, 
is  that  high  levels  of  unemployment  In  the 
economy  amplify  the  political  pressures  for 
protectionist  trade  and  investment  legisla- 
tion, even  though  a  declining  trade  balance 
and  rising  unemployment  throughout  the 
economy  as  a  whole  are  largely  unrelated 
economically." 

The  causes  of  labor's  concern  seem  to  be 
somewhat  narrower,  although  no  less  impor- 
tant from  a  policy  standpoint,  than  levels  of 
aggregate  unemployment.  In  the  period  just 
after  World  War  II,  when  many  of  the  present 
multinational  institutions — like  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund — ^became  active, 
U.S.  industry  did  not  face  any  serious  com- 
petition from  industries  in  other  nations. 
Today,  Japan  and  the  European  Conununity 
are  healthy,  expanding  industrial  areas,  fully 
able  to  compete  with  the  U.S.  on  an  equal 
basis.  When  the  U.S.  underwent  a  prolonged 
period  of  serious  Infiatlon  after  1965,  these 
nations  were  well-equipped  to  capitalize  on 
the  Increasing  over-valuation  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar compared  to  other  currencies.  They  rap- 
idly expanded  their  exports  to  the  U.S.  Cer- 
tain domestic  Industries  began  to  experience 
serious  import  competition  from  foreign  in- 
dustries, imposing  large  burdens  of  adjust- 
ment on  these  industries  and  the  companies 
and  workers  in  them. 

The  Adjustment  Assistance  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  proved  to 
be  inadequate  to  cope  with  these  problems, 
both  in  their  conception  and  In  their  inter- 
pretation   and    implementation.    With    the 
heightened  degree  of  import  competition  and 
the  increasing  pace  of  change  it  entailed,  the 
costs  of  adjustment  imposed  on  those  in- 
dustries most  exposed  mounted  rapidly,  with- 
out any  adequate  policy  tools  to  ease  their 
burdens  of  adjustment.  In  the  absence  of  an 
industrial   and  manpower  strategy  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  designed  to  anticipate  and 
to  meet  these  challenges,  those  forced  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burdens  of 
adjustment  began  to  question  whether  the 
acknowledged  advantages  of  freer  trade  were 
worth  the  price  they  were  being  asked  to  pay. 
The  multinational  enterprise  has  come  to 
play   an   Important   role   in   these   develop- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  it  constitutes  a 
vehicle  by  which  technology  can  be  diffused 
from  the  U.S.  to  other  nations.  Of  course, 
it  is  also  a  vehicle  for  bringing  foreign  tech- 
nology to  the  U.S.,  Including  the  basic  oxy- 
gen steel-making  process,  the  rotary  engine, 
the  radial  tire  and  many  other  basic  processes 
or  products.  Thus,  the  multinational  enter- 
prise is   a   very  visible   vehicle   and   a   very 
important  element  in  the  accelerated  pace 
at  which  change  now  occurs  in  an  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world.  Moreover,  what- 
ever has  been  true  of  the  growth  of  multina- 
tional enterprises  in  general,  several  of  them 
have    obviously    replaced    U.S.    plants    and 
sources  with  foreign  plants  and  sources.  But, 
to  put  this  aspect  of  multinational  activities 
Into  context,  if  automotive  imports  resulting 
from  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive  Agree- 
ment are  excluded,  imports  from  U.S. -owned 
plants  abroad  represent  only  2.4  percent  of 
total  U.S.  imports.  Even  though  these  devel- 
opments can  be  Justified  In  terms  of  meeting 
foreign  competition  and  even  though  they 
contribute  to  a  general  improvement  in  our 
economic    well-being,   they   have   become   a 
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focal  point  of  criticism  of  the  dislocation 
which  follows  upon  economic  integration, 
specialization  and  Interdependence. 

In  many  ways,  it  appears  that  this  Is  la- 
bor's greatest  concern.  The  greater  freedom 
of  investment,  plant  location  decisions  and 
movement  of  investment  capital  have  weak- 
ened labor's  ability  to  negotiate  with  com- 
panies, weakened  labors  ability  to  protect 
the  Jobs  and  security  of  some  of  their  work- 
ers and,  in  some  cases,  eroded  the  member- 
ship base  for  the  unions  themselves.  It  is  not 
clear  that  declining  union  membership  in 
certain  industrial  sectors  and  even  for  the 
manufacturing  sector  as  a  whole  should  be 
a  public  policy  concern  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity. But  the  rising  insecurity  for  certain 
segments  of  the  labor  force,  the  loss  of  se- 
niority, pension  rights,  health  and  life  insur- 
ance, the  collapse  of  one-industry  communi- 
ties— in  other  words,  the  burdens  placed 
upon  those  who  bear  the  major  costs  of  ad- 
justment in  the  economy  (costs  which  are 
Jtistified  by  the  positive  benefits  they  pro- 
duce for  the  nation  as  a  whole)  do  deserve 
the  highest  policy  attention.  Ironically,  this 
may  be  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  protec- 
tionist efforts  of  supporters  of  Burke- 
Hartke — that  the  needs  of  those  most  harmed 
by  the  more  rapid  pace  of  change  in  today's 
technologically-dominated  economy  are  not 
served  by  protectionism  in  the  long  run,  but 
the  long-term  solutions  to  these  problems 
are  forestalled  by  pursuit  of  spuriotis  objec- 
tives. 

An  effective  long-term  solution  to  these 
very  real  problems  points,  at  the  very  least, 
to  the  need  for  a  national   indtistrial   and 
manpower  policy  coordinated  with  such  ad- 
ditional   objectives    as    balanced    economic 
growth  through  a  diversification  of  the  pro- 
ductive base  and  a  regional  balancing  of  eco- 
nomic development.  In  addition,  in  periods 
of  relatively  high  unemployment,  there  will 
be  a  further  need  for  aggressive  fiscal,  mone- 
tary and,  perhaps,  price  and  Income  policies 
to  reduce  aggregate  levels  of  vmemployment. 
The  Industrial  and  manpoweij  policy  Itself 
should  be  guided  by  the  followlhg  objectives. 
First  of  all,   it  needs  to  be  conceived  as  a 
method   for   anticipating   necessary   adjust- 
ments and  not  simply  reacting  to  past,  pain- 
ful dislocations.  This  naturally  means  greater 
planning  of  educational,  training  and  em- 
ployment policies  than  the  U.S.  has  had  in 
the  past.  It  will  also  require  the  development 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  local  employment  and  production  oppor- 
tunities. These  activities  almost  necessarily 
must   be   undertaken   at   the    federal   level. 
Many  people  in  the  business  community  may 
find  such  radical  alterations  in  traditional 
freedom  of  operation  in  labor  and  other  fac- 
tor markets  disturbing,  and   their  concern 
underlines  the  need  for  maintaining  fiexlbil- 
ity   within  this  planning  and  coordinating 
policy.  But  those  who  would  reject  this  al- 
ternative out  of  hand  ought  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  prefer  the  alternative — 
increasing  intervention  in  the  fiow  of  change 
itself   through    protectionist    measures   like 
that  of  Burke-Hartke.  The  U.S.  can  either 
seek  to  improve  its  capacity  for  and  reduce 
the  costs  of  factor — including  labor — adjust- 
ment or  it  can  seek  to  retard  change  by  iso- 
lating the  U.S.  from  the  change  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  of  the  former  alternative, 
we  may  also  be  In  a  position  to  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  many  European  countries 
as  well  as  Japan,  who  In  many  ways  have 
moved  far  beyond  the  U.S.  in  the  direction 
of  coordinated  manpower,  industrial  and  re- 
gional de\elopnient  programs. 

Secondly,  where  dislocations  do  occur  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  to  anticipate  their  effect 
and  direction,  programs  must  be  devised  to 
meet  the  human  needs  arising  from  those 
dislocations.  For  the  workers  and  communi- 
ties Involved,  more  is  at  stake  than  simply 
the  loss  of  current  earning  power.  Seniority 
rights  within  the  union  and  within  the  com- 
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pany  are  lost;  health  and  life  Insurance  pro- 
tection is  lost;  pension  benefits  accrued 
through  service  are  lost  or  reduced;  the  tax 
base  which  supports  a  community's  welfare 
services.  Its  police  and  fire  protection,  its  edu- 
cational and  other  community  facilities  and 
its  health  and  sanitation  services  is  eroded; 
finally,  the  entire  economic  health  of  the 
community  can  be  jeopardized  by  the  sud- 
den loss  of  Income  of  a  significant  portion 
of  Its  wage  earners.  Obviously,  not  all  of  these 
losses  can  b«j  recouped  directly  or  through 
public  policies.  But  many  things  can  and 
ought  to  be  done  on  a  planned  basis  to  sup- 
port the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities  caught  up  in  this 
painful  dislocation  process. 

Thirdly,  training  programs  for  displaced 
workers  have  to  be  Improved.  Moreover,  some 
foresight  In  planning  the  skills  which  will 
be  offered  is  necessary,  so  that  a  retrained  in- 
dividual Is  employable  when  he  completes  the 
program.  Placement  of  workers  also  needs  to 
be  coordinated  on  a  regional  and  national 
basis  more  effectively.  These  efforts  link  up 
with  the  planning  steps  discussed  above. 

As  companies  adapt  to  the  increasingly  In- 
terdependent economic  world  now  emerging, 
labor  unions  and  the  labor  movement  will 
also  have  to  adapt  to  new  needs.  They  must 
come  to  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  past 
union  policies  in  this  new  economic  environ- 
ment. This  will  mean  not  only  new  contract- 
negotiating  strategies  and  objectives  but  also 
new  membership  policies.  For  example,  great- 
er international  labor  organization  may  have 
to  be  undertaken.  Perhaps  unions  will  have 
to  move  into  previously  unorganized  areas. 
Moreover,  as  some  union  leaders — like  George 
Meany — have  publicly  recognized,  strike -en- 
forced collective  bargaining  may  be  becoming 
too  expensive  for  the  union  membership 
itself.  It  is  difficult  to  map  out  what  new 
directions  will  need  to  be  taken,  but  unions 
will  have  to  recognize  that  the  best  interests 
of  their  membership  may  be  better  served  by 
new  policies  and  new  objectives. 

On  the  industrial  and  production  side,  it 
appears  that  greater  attention  must  be  paid 
to  developing  and  marketing  products  which 
reflect  our  comparative  advantage.  A  recent 
study  by  Robert  B.  Stobaugh  and  associates 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School  attempted 
to  compare,  through  Intensive  examination 
of  9  case  histories,  the  effects  of  making  a 
foreign  direct  investment  with  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  investment  had  not 
been  made.  This  in-depth  approach  comple- 
ments well  the  survey  methods  used  by  sev- 
eral others  who  have  looked  at  the  multi- 
national corporation  at  a  more  generalized, 
aggregated  level.  This  study  reached  two 
conclusions  that  need  to  be  highlighted  here. 
In  the  first  place,  it  concluded  that  the 
net  "aggregate  effects  of  U.S.  foreign  direct 
investment  on  U.S.  employment  and  balance 
of  payments  are  positive." 

U.S.  foreign  direct  investment  provides 
jobs  for  production  workers  manufacturing 
components  for  further  processing  or  assem- 
bling in  foreign  plants,  goods  for  resale 
abroad  or  for  tale  on  a  commission  basis 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  sold  abroad  (so- 
called  associate  exports),  and  capital  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  foreign  plants.  Further 
Jobs  are  provided  for  white-collar  workers 
in  the  home  office  providing  services  for  the 
foreign  plants,  technical  personnel  providing 
engineering  and  similar  services,  and  re- 
search and  development  activities  that  could 
not  be  justified  without  the  possibility  of 
gaining  Income  from  the  foreign  plants.'' 

In  addition,  the  study  concludes  that  "if 
U.S.  foreign  direct  investment  did  not  exist 
U.S.  exports  would  be  lower  than  they  other- 
wise would  be  .  .  .  for  most  U.S.  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  are  transitory  until 
plants  are  built  abroad."  '- 

Secondly,  the  study  pointed  to  one  major 
source  of  U.S.  comparative  advantage,  one 
which  could  be  continued  and  expanded 
through  Investment  in  research  and  develop- 
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ment  and  In  human  capital.  Greater  concen- 
tration by  industry  on  the  creation  of  new 
products  and  new  jobs  not  only  would 
strengthen  the  VS.  industrial  base  but  would 
also  strengthen  our  export  performance  and 
concentrate  growth  in  higher  Income  areas: 

The  factor  that  has  enabled  U.S.  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  Increase  has  been 
the  continuous  introduction  of  new  products 
Into  old  Industries  and  the  start  of  new  in- 
dustries. Today  our  technologically  advanced 
industries  (sicj) ,  such  as  computers  and  air- 
craft, are  very  large  exporters  with  Increasing 
net  trade  balances,  both  in  absolute  terms 
and  as  a  percentage  of  VS.  production  .  .    . 

The  overall  trade  balance  In  technology* 
Intensive  goods  has  continued  to  Increase — 
from  around  $6  billion  in  1960  to  $9.1  billion 
In  1965  and  $9.6  bUllon  In  1970.  And  the  rise 
between  1965  and  1970  would  have  been 
some  $1.5  billion  higher  except  for  the  spe- 
cial provisions  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  auto 
pact  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  higher  Incomes  associated 
with  the  new  technology -intensive  industries 
generating  new  products,  aiding  these  indus- 
tries and  making  it  easier  to  move  resources 
into  them  rather  than  attempting  to  Iceep 
resources  In  the  older,  noncompetitive  in- 
dustries presumably  would  Increase  the  VS. 
national  Income.  An  added  Incentive,  besides 
higher  Income,  is  the  greater  opportunity 
for  coping  with  change  In  an  expanding  In- 
dustry than  in  a  retrenching  one." 

Since  the  VS.  remains  the  largest  market 
for  new  products,  since  the  human-capital 
Intensity  of  new  technologies  yields  the  U.S. 
a  natural  comparative  advantage  in  these 
areas,  industrial  policy  would  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  society  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
industries  and  companies  facing  difficult 
adjustment  problems  if  it  were  directed  at 
expanding  horizons  rather  than  at  retrench- 
ing to  protect  established  but  declining  in- 
dustries. This  argument  is  even  stronger 
when  one  adds  to  new  products  the  poten- 
tialities of  new  production  processes.  As  one 
example  of  the  possibilities  here,  agricultural 
exports  have  t>een  one  of  the  most  dynami- 
cally growing  VS.  export  areas,  and  that 
growth  has  resulted  in  great  part  from  the 
continuous  application  of  new  technologies 
to  production.  As  a  result,  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity has  Increased  dramatically  and 
much  more  rapidly  than  for  Industry.  An 
area  for  potential  futvire  growth  will  be  de- 
velopment and  manufacture  of  more  efficient 
pollution-abatement  devices. 

Obviously,  this  process  will  involve  shifts 
to  new  industries  as  well  as  shifts  within 
established  industries.  For  example,  some  of 
the  greatest  import  competition  the  U.S.  has 
experienced  has  been  in  consumer  electronics 
and  In  certain  areas  of  chemical  production. 
But  because  of  the  Introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts in  the  areas  of  computers  and  other 
electronics  fields  and  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  Industrial  chemicals,  polymers 
and  pharmaceutical  goods,  both  of  these  in- 
dustries as  a  whole  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain continued  and  growing  trade  surpluses." 
Continued  strength  In  these  and  other  in- 
dustrial areas  will  be  achieved  best  not  by 
Beeltlng  to  protect  established  Industries 
against  the  natural  shuts  in  Industrial  and 
product  cycles  which  occur  in  an  Increasingly 
interdependent  world  but  by  capitalizing  on 
America  s  growing  demand  for  new  products 
and  her  ability  to  meet  that  new  demand  by 
investment  in  research  and  development  and 
in  human  capital. 

Obviously,  there  is  nothing  easy  or  simple 
about  this  alternative.  Its  difflcvUtles  may 
cause  some  to  prefer  the  more  short-sighted 
but  simpler  approach  of  retreating  Into  a 
protectionist  policy  In  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  But.  as  with  all  at- 
tempts to  stand  in  one  place  in  the  face  of 
change  all  about,  such  a  strategy  leads  to 
isolation. 


Fooitnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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CONCLXTSION 

The  problems  of  adjusting  to  change  are 
serious  and  real  ones.  They  point  up  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  not.  in  tlie  past, 
developed  a  balanced  poUcy  of  freer  trade  and 
Investment.  We  have  become  complacent 
about  the  problems  of  adjustment  to  change 
because  In  earlier  periods  change  came  less 
rapidly  and  shifts  of  workers  and  resources 
to  new  employment  could  be  accommodated 
more  easily.  That  complacency  Is  out  of 
place  In  today's  dynamic  and  highly  com- 
petitive world  economy.  But  the  reversal  of 
U.S.  trade  and  Investment  policy  envisioned 
by  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  is  equally  out  of 
place.  I  have  already  attempted  to  show 
how  it  is  counter-productive  and  how  It  im- 
poses substantial  burdens  on  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  economy — like  agriculture — that 
rely  heavily  on  export  markets.  To  the  extent 
that  the  rationale  behind  Burke-Hartke  lies 
In  the  belief  that  the  VS.  Is  the  only  rela- 
tively "open"  market  for  Imports,  there  are 
serious  questions  concerning  both  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  a  view — especially  In  view  of 
the  proliferation  of  non-tarUT  barriers  to  im- 
ports erected  by  the  U.S.  In  the  past  few 
years  in  contrast  to  Europkean  and  Japanese 
efforts,  however  much  we  might  criticize 
their  pace,  In  the  opposite  direction — and 
whether  closing  the  U.S.  market  serves  the 
goal  of  balancing  international  flows  of  goods 
and  capital.  Finally,  to  the  extent  that  the 
rationale  behind  Burke-Hartke  lies  in  the  be- 
lief that  protectionism  will  solve  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  adjusting  to  change, 
proponents  of  such  a  position  have  grossly 
ignored  the  costs  of  such  a  tactic.  Those  costs 
are  well  summarized  In  a  dissent  by  William 
R.  Pearce  to  a  section  of  the  Williams  Com- 
mission report  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
adjustment: 

"The  costs  of  protection  are  many  and 
varied.  Import  restrictions  protect  both  com- 
petitive and  noncompetitive  firms  in  the  pro- 
tected industry.  They  undermine  the  re- 
straints imports  place  on  inflation  both  by 
permitting  protected  industries  to  accept 
excessive  wage  demands  because  they  can 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  and  by  restricting 
the  availability  of  many  low-cost  consumer 
items.  Protection  does  not  avoid  the  costs  of 
adjustment.  It  simply  transfers  them  to 
other  workers  and  industries,  since  we  are 
forced  under  GATT  rules  either  to  compen- 
sate our  trading  partners  or  run  the  risk  of 
retaliation.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  pro- 
tection persists  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  the  costs  of  protection — in  contrast  to 
the  once-and-for-all  costs  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance— are  multiplied. 

"Given  this  sltuaUon.  I  see  little  Justifica- 
tion tar — correctly — recommending  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  limited  dislocation  but 
then  reversing  course  and  recommending  pro- 
tection where  major  industries  are  Involved. 
Such  an  approach  might  be  forced  on  the 
government  by  political  realities — since  the 
funds  for  adjustment  assistance  must  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  whereas  the  cost 
of  protection  is  hidden  In  higher  product 
prices  borne  by  users  of  protected  goods — 
but  it  does  not  constitute  good  public  policy. 
If  major  industries  are  to  receive  protection, 
this  decision  should  be  reached  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  economic  costs  of  such 
protection  will  heavily  outweigh  those  of  pro- 
grams of  adjustment  assistance."  " 

This  statement  well  expresses  the  issue 
posed  by  the  problems  of  change  and  the  ap- 
proach Burke-Hartke  proposes  to  take  toward 
those  problems.  Congress  Is  designed  to  ar- 
rive at  the  Interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
by  piecing  together  the  Individual  Interests 
of  separate  districts  and  states.  Instances  of 
dislocation  are  readUy  identWable.  and  the 
political  pressures  to  take  action  radiate 
strongly  from  those  instances.  The  costs  of 
protection  as  the  policy  solution  to  those 
problems  are  diffuse  and  less  frequently  artic- 
ulated. As  long  as  those  costs  remain  bidden 
from  public  view,  they  will  not  be  weighed 
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adequately  In  pubUc  poUcy  decislon-makhig 
especially  when  the  policy  choice  appears  to 
be  between  facing  up  to  the  real  costs  of  ad- 
justment through  a  coordinated  industrial 
and  manpower  policy  for  the  country  and 
covering  up  those  costs  temporarUy  by  meas- 
ures which,  in  the  first  instance,  discrimi- 
nate against  our  foreign  trading  partners  and 
which  only  after  a  lag  come  to  discriminate 
against  other  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Most  public  discussion  and  most  of  the 
analysis  here  focus  on  the  economic  dimen- 
sions of  Burke-Hartke.  Economies,  however, 
do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  as  the  disastrous 
experience  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
law  demonstrated.  More  recently,  the  eco- 
nomic measures  President  NUon  announced 
on  August  15,  1971,  Ulustrated  once  again 
that  investment  and  trade  policy,  monetary 
policy  and  foreign  policy  are  Inextricably  In- 
ter-twlned.  The  10  percent  Import  surcharge 
stirred  serious  discussion  of  retaliation,  and 
most  observers  believed  that  If  that  surcharge 
had  become  anything  but  a  temporary  device, 
we  would  have  seen  retaliation  against  U.S. 
exports  and  foreign  Investments  from  a  num- 
ber of  quarters.  Burke-Hartke  proposes  an 
essentially  permanent  regime  of  trade  and 
capital  restraints  which  would  be  certain  to 
provoke  retaliation. 

In  addition  to  undermining  our  relations 
with  Europe.  Canada.  Japan  and  other  indtis- 
trialiaed  nations.  Burke-Hartke  would  also 
seriously  undercut  another  dimension  of  our 
foreign  poUcy.  For  several  decades  now,  it 
has  been  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  to  aid 
the  less  developed  countries  (LDCs)  of  the 
world  to  begin  the  long  and  arduous  strug- 
gle towards  greater  development  and  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  for  the  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  that  lives  in  these 
LDCs.  By  erecting  barriers  to  lalx>r-intenslve 
manufactured  products — both  through  quo- 
tas and  through  restraints  on  the  transfer  of 
capital  and  technology  to  these  LDCs — 
Burke-Hartke  In  effect  blunts  the  promise 
which  our  past  foreign  policy  has  held  out 
to  these  countries. 

As  Hugh  Patrick  notes: 
"The  United  States  is  in  danger  of  retreat- 
ing into  comprehensive  economic  protection- 
ism. .  .  .  The  problem  Is  not  Just  textiles.  Al- 
ready It  is  steel,  and  consumer  electrical  ap- 
pliances. Soon  It  may  well  be  automobiles,  a 
wide  range  of  standardized,  mass-produced, 
skill -simple  consumer  appliances,  and  even 
cousiuner  goods.  And  It  Is  not  Just  Japan.  Al- 
ready in  textUes  it  is  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Tai- 
wan. In  specific  industries  there  are  half  a 
dozen  Japans  around  the  corner — Brazil, 
Mexico,  Singapore,  any  country  that  becomes 
successful  in  industriaiizing  and  learning  to 
reduce  real  costs. . . . 

Economic  protectionism  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  loss  of  America's  leadership  role  inter- 
nationaUy,  and  lead  to  political  isolation- 
ism." '• 

We  have  already  noted  above  that  Burke- 
Hartke  does  not  really  constitute  an  efTective 
long-term  solution  to  the  problems  of  dislo- 
cation and  adjustment  which  a  more  rapid 
pace  of  change  has  brought  in  Its  wake.  We 
have  also  noted  the  tremendous  economic 
costs  of  such  an  approach — both  domestically 
and  through  retaliation.  The  point  here  is 
that  Burke-Hartke  also  exacts  tremendous 
diplomatic  costs  as  well.  One  must  seriously 
question  the  equity  of  transferring  the  bur- 
dens of  adjustment  onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
economically  fragile  LDCs,  removing  from 
them  the  one  hope  they  have  for  closing  the 
gap  between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 
One  must  also  question  seriously  the  wisdom 
of  the  reversal  of  our  foreign  policy  Implicit 
in  Burke-Hartke.  That  bill  would  mean  the 
withdrawal  by  the  U.S.  of  the  promise  we 
have  held  out  to  them  through  the  history  of 
our  foreign  aid  and  most  recently  through 
the  development  of  a  generalized  preference 
scheme  for  manufactured  exi>orts  of  the 
LDCs — that  there  would  be  a  growing  U.S. 
market  for  the  Industrialization  we  have  en- 
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couraged  these  nations  to  undertsike.  At  the 
very  least,  Burke-Hartke  would  alter  this  past 
policy  so  drastically  as  to  deserve  careful  and 
considered  study  before  any  action  is  taken. 
In  the  interim,  those  who  do  believe  that 
the  protectionist  policies  embodied  in  Burke- 
Hartke  are  short-sighted  should  identify  and 
communicate  those  concerns  to  Congress.  Ag- 
riculture can  play  an  Instrumental  part  in 
this  process  by  forcefully  and  cogently  com- 
municating to  Congress  the  costs  protection- 
ism would  exact  from  it.  Other  Industries  will 
have  to  Join  In.  In  addition,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  recognize  the  serious  burdens  of  ad- 
justment rapid  change  means.  Again,  the  ag- 
ricultural community  can  play  an  active  role 
in  this  process,  since  it  has  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  Importance  of  a  balanced  regional  de- 
velopment policy,  embracing  rtural  and  urban 
needs  within  a  common  program.  The  prob- 
lems of  adjvistment  in  an  increasingly  inter- 
dependent economic  world  pose  the  same 
challenge— developing  a  balanced  industrial 
and  manpower  policy  which  permits  society 
as  a  whole  to  secure  the  advantages  of  more 
UberaJ  trade  and  Investment  while  facing  up 
to  the  costs  some  are  asked  to  bear  while 
making  the  needed  adjustments.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  two-fold:  to  make  It  politically  Im- 
possible to  Ignore  the  costs  of  a  protectionist 
strategy  while  making  it  politically  feasible 
to  deal  directly  with  the  limited  problems 
that  change  entails. 
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It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  Kreuger's 
analysis  bears  out  Leontlef's  conclusion  that 
U.S.  exports  are  more  labor-intensive  than 
her  Imports.  Comparing  direct  and  indirect 
employment  effects  arising  from  demand  for 
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Mr.  TUNNET.  Mr.  President.  milli(Xis 
of  Americans  feel  that  only  an  environ- 
mental disaster  such  as  a  "killer  smog" 
can  jolt  our  government  into  taking  sig- 
nificant action  toward  cleaning  up  our 
environment  and  protecting  the  quality 
of  life  which  we  have  known  in  the  past. 

But  that  feeling  need  not  prevail.  Con- 
gress is  working  diligently  in  many  areas 
of  pollution  control,  and  some  very  im- 
portant measures  have  already  been 
passed.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  our 
children,  to  continue  our  endeavors  in 
tliis  field.  I  have  heavily  committed  my 
time  and  energy  to  the  challenge  of  de- 
veloping strong  and  effective  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  environmental  crises 
which  we  are  facing. 

The  area  which  requires  our  immediate 
attention  and  concern  is  what  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  the  triangle  of  pollution :  Air. 
water,  and  noise.  I  have  been  involved  in 
major  legislative  efforts  in  all  three  areas, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  I  feel  that  we  on 
that  subcommittee  are  making  signifi- 
cant strides  forward.  Every  American 
must  be  willing  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
burden  of  the  huge  task  facing  us  in 
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cleaning  up  our  air  and  waters  and  com- 
bating the  rampant  spread  of  wibear- 
able  noise. 

All  my  efforts  are  based  on  my  cam- 
paign commitment  to  the  aims  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Santa  Barbara  Declara- 
tion of  Environmental  Rights,  which 
states: 

It  Is  manifest  that  centuries  of  careless 
neglect  of  the  environment  has  brought  nuin- 
klnd  to  the  final  crossroads.  The  quality  of 
our  lives  is  eroded  and  our  very  existence  Is 
threatened  by  our  abuse  of  the  natural  world. 

Unquestionably,  we  must  seize  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  great  variety  of 
legislation  now  before  Congress  and  con- 
tinue to  enact  measures  which  will  re- 
turn our  Nation  to  the  environmental 
balance  and  harmony  it  once  knew. 

Aia   POLLtmON 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1969  when  I  was  a  Congress- 
man. This  legislation  applies  stringent 
standards  on  motor  vehicle  emissions  for 
the  1972, 1973,  and  1974  model  years.  The 
1970  amendments  to  the  act  specify  that 
all  1975  models  must  achieve  a  like  re- 
duction of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbon emissions  from  the  1970  levels. 
They  further  state  that  all  1976  models 
will  achieve  a  like  reduction  in  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  from  the  1971  models. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
provided  with  the  authority  to  control  or 
prohibit  the  sale  of  vehicles  which  en- 
danger the  public  health  and  welfare. 

I  stand  by  strict  enforcement  of  these 
laws,  and  I  urge  assembly  line  inspection 
of  vehicles  to  insure  that  they  meet  these 
standards.  I  support  the  recent  decision 
by  EPA  Administrator  William  Ruckels- 
haus  that  no  extensions  will  be  granted 
to  automobile  manufacturers  and  oil 
companies  on  compliance  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

In  March.  I  held  a  hearing  In  Los 
Angeles  on  the  administration  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  As  a  result  of  that  hear- 
ing, I  became  convinced  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Ccffigress  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  protect  our  citizens  from  the 
effects  of  auto  pollution.  I  have  made 
numerous  recomendations  to  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee,  based  on 
the  need  for  an  Integrated  approach  to 
clean,  safe,  quiet,  drivable,  and  efBcient 
automobiles.  I  will  pursue  this  matter 
throughout  the  coming  years,  while 
watching  carefully  to  insiue  that  the 
consumer  is  not  required  to  pay  an  un- 
fair cost  of  production  of  air  pollution 
control  devices  in  automobiles. 

NOISE   POLLXmON 

An  estimated  10  to  40  million  Ameri- 
cans have  some  degree  of  hearing  im- 
pairment caused  primarily  by  over- 
exposure to  excessive  noise.  The  im- 
wanted  sound  which  threatens  public 
health,  peace  of  mind,  and  the  value  of 
pr(«>erty.  is  a  serious  and  mounting  prob- 
lem. Noise  must  be  recognized  as  a 
threat  to  all  of  us  as  human  beings  and 
dealt  with  before  the  unpleasant  in- 
convenience of  today  follows  the  course 
of  air  and  water  pollution  to  require 
major  efforts  to  control. 

Consequently.  I  introduced  in  March 
the  Noise  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972. 
cosponsored   by  Senator  Muskie.   This 
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bill  shared  many  of  the  features  of  the 
House-passed  noise  legislation,  but  I  felt 
that  a  more  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
problem  was  necessary.  Hearings  have 
been  held  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Washington,  and  we  are  now  proceeding 
with  the  work  of  combining  various  solu- 
tions into  one  final  noise  control  bill. 

WATER    POLLTTTION 

Industrial,  municipal,  and  agricultural 
wastes  are  the  chief  souixes  of  water 
pollution.  I  am  proud  of  having  joined 
Senator  Muskie  in  the  introduction  of 
the  original  legislation  in  this  area :  The 
omnibus  water  quality  bill,  S.  523.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  last  spring,  cul- 
minating in  the  lengthy  closed  committee 
sessions  to  report  out  a  final  bill.  At  this 
time  I  introduced  amendments  to  this 
legislation  to  establish  by  1976  a  national 
minimum  water  quality  standard,  with 
strict  procedures  for  the  extension  of 
deadlines,  to  make  our  Nation's  water 
safe  for  swimming  and  to  protect  fish 
and  wildlife.  Additionally,  my  "Tahoe 
Amendment"  became  a  part  of  the  final 
bill,  as  my  efforts  to  save  the  tremendous 
beauty  and  fragile  ecology  of  the  lake 
basin  continue.  S.  2770,  the  resultant 
bill,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1971.  This  legislation  will  be  the 
major  structure  for  efforts  to  clean  up 
America's  waterways  for  the  benefit  of 
ourselves  and  our  children.  The  House 
passed  a  similar,  but  less  stringent  and 
comprehensive,  piece  of  legislation  this 
session,  and  the  differences  are  being  dis- 
cussed and  settled  in  a  conference  before 
the  President  receives  a  final  version. 

In  addition,  I  am  cosponsoring  several 
other  measures  which  will  fight  the  ram- 
pant pollution  of  our  waters.  One  such 
bill  would  give  special  aid  to  the  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  not  served  by  sewer 
systems  and  the  5  percent  of  the  existing 
systems  which  discharge  waste  directly 
without  any  treatment.  Another  bill  Is  S. 
1017,  the  Clean  Lakes  Act  of  1971,  which 
calls  for  a  coordinated  program  of  in- 
creased waste  treatment  and  lake  cleans- 
ing for  fresh  water  lakes. 

To  help  combat  oil  pollution,  I  support 
bridge-to-bridge  communications  for  all 
ships  flying  under  the  American  flag. 
This  I  feel  would  lessen  the  chances  of 
such  collisions  as  the  one  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  last  year  which  spilled  oil  into 
the  bay.  I  have  also  joined  in  offering 
S.  673,  which  would  put  a  moratorium  on 
drilling  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

Thermal  pollution,  the  discharge  of 
heated  effluents  from  electrical  power- 
plants  and  other  sources,  is  another 
threat  to  our  aquarian  envU-onment.  I 
favor  tough  and  strictly  enforced  stand- 
ards curbing  thermal  pollution,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  and  new  fields 
as  they  come  in,  I  support  strong  legis- 
lation to  curb  pollution  in  our  Nation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  solid  legislation. 

SOLID    WASTES 

Bottles,  cans,  cai-tons,  paper,  and  oth- 
er refuse  fill  our  dump  sites  and  litter  our 
countrj'side  and  cities.  Scattered  refuse 
is  one  of  the  most  evident,  nnd  least  de- 
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sirable,  fonns  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. 

I  am  sponsoring  a  series  of  16  bills 
which  would  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  recycled  materials.  These 
measures  involve  many  agencies,  proj- 
ects, and  so  forth,  and  include  the  print- 
ing and  publication  of  such  documents  as 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  addition, 
I  am  co.sponsoring  S.  856,  which  provides 
Federal  assistance  to  the  States  to  car- 
ry out  programs  to  remove  abandoned  or 
junked  cars. 

PESTICIDES 

Evidence  linking  pesticides  to  injury 
and  death  of  a  variety  of  life  forms,  con- 
tinues to  mount.  We  must  not  permit 
oiu-selves  to  be  sold  by  the  marvels  of 
science  without  making  certain  that  they 
will  protect  all  facets  of  the  environment. 
I  am  cosponsoring  S.  1794,  to  study  and 
develop  biological  and  cultui'al  methods 
of  pest  control,  and  S.  573,  which  gives 
the  EPA  authority  to  regulate  the  use  of 
hazardous  substances.  The  former  bill 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  presently  await- 
ing action  by  the  House  Agricultiu-e  Com- 
mittee. 

RADIATION 

I  support  the  tightest  controls  on  the 
utilization  of  nuclear  power  to  produce 
electrical  energy.  However,  the  heart  of 
the  problem  is  the  need  to  understand 
and  meet  the  gi'owing  demands  for  ener- 
gy. Power  production  in  California  has 
doubled  every  8  years.  We  must  educate 
ourselves  as  consumers  to  the  need  for 
changes,  and  we  must  find  new  sources  of 
"clean"'  energy. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
potential  danger  to  human  beings  ex- 
posed to  extensive  microwave  radiation. 
This  is  a  form  of  electromagnetic  energy 
which  is  generated  during  the  operation 
of  such  devices  as  radar,  communication 
relay  systems,  electronic — microwave — 
ovens,  medical  and  dental  diathermy  ap- 
paratus, and  so  forth.  We  know  that  mi- 
crowave radiation  can  cause  severe  dam- 
age to  the  eye,  leading  to  blindness, 
cause  sterilization  and  severe  bums,  and 
possibly  cause  severe  psychological  prob- 
lems. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  some  knowledge 
into  the  effects  of  prolonged  exposure  to 
this  form  of  energy,  I  have  Introduced 
S.  3487,  which  authorizes  $10,000,000  for 
research  on  the  biological  effects  of 
microwave  radiation.  These  funds  have 
been  suggested  by  HEW  to  supplement 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  will  soon  ascertain  exactly  what  are 
the  dangers  of  microwave  radiation  and 
what  might  be  done  to  prevent  over- 
exposure. 

ANIMAL.    PROTECTION 

To  protect  endangered  species.  I  have 
cosponsored  many  measures.  Last  De- 
cember, one  of  these.  S.  1116,  to  protect 
wild  horses  and  burros  on  public  lands, 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President.  In 
addition  I  am  involved  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84,  to  establish  a  Tule  Elk 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  S.  2141.  to 
create  a  Desert  Pupfish  National  Monu- 
ment; S.  3362.  to  create  a  Seal  Beach 
National  Wildlife  Refuge:  S.  2241,  to 
create  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;  and  S.  1315,  to  pro- 
tect ocean  mammals.  So  many  species  of 
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animals  are  being  placed  on  "endan- 
gered" or  "rare"  lists;  it  is  time  to  assist 
those  who  have  been  working  to  protect 
our  national  wildlife  heritage. 

PABKS 

The  annual  overcrowding  of  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  the  lack  of  public 
access  to  California's  beaches  clearly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  more  park 
areas. 

I  have  introduced  S.  689,  which 
creates  a  Channel  Islands  National 
Park.  I  will  incorporate  this  in  my  fu- 
ture legislation  to  create  a  California 
Coastline  National  Park.  In  addition  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  this  park  could  in- 
clude coastal  portions  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Base  at  Camp  Pendleton,  the  ocean 
frontage  at  Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base, 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  along 
the  Big  Sur  Coast,  and  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore. 

I  have  also  joined  in  legislation  to 
create  another  recreation  area  in  Cali- 
fornia: a  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  (S.2342) .  I  will  soon  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  designate  Lake 
Berryessa  in  Northern  California  as  a 
national  recreation  area. 

WILDERNESS    AND    WIIJ>LIFE    AREAS 

To  preserve  and  protect  our  lands,  I 
have  sponsored  a  number  of  bills  includ- 
ing S.  1017,  to  increase  Federal  funding 
for  reclamation  projects  in  17  Western 
States;  S.  1592,  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  clearcutting  of  timber  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  on  Federal 
lands;  and  S.  1245,  to  protect  archeo- 
logical  sites  threatened  by  Federal  proj- 
ects. This  last  measure  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  referred  to  the  House  for  action 
on  August  6,  1971. 

I  am  also  involved  in  many  legislative 
attempts  to  protect  our  wilderness  areas 
for  public  enjoyment.  There  are  foui* 
bills  which  I  have  sponsored  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  to  establish:  the  Snow 
Moimtain  Wilderness  Area  (S.  2680), 
Lopez  Canyon  National  Wilderness  (S. 
3027),  and  S.  1920,  to  acquire  lands  and 
interests  within  the  San  Bernardino  Na- 
tional Forest. 

On  May  17, 1  introduced  another  bUl, 
S.  3618,  which  designates  14  new  wilder- 
ness areas  in  California.  Located 
throughout  the  State,  these  Federal 
lands  total  1.725  million  acres  and  will 
comprise  wildernesses,  parks,  and  monu- 
ments. The  proposals  for  this  bill  were 
developed  by  California  citizens.  I  feel 
that  frequently  the  official  proposals  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
Forest  t,.rvice  are  not  adequate  nor 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Wilderness  Act; 
thus,  this  measure  insures  that  these 
proposals  will  receive  equal  treatment 
and  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

POPULATION 

I  have  cospon.sored  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 108  which  would  declare  it  U.S. 
policy  to  achieve  population  stabilization 
by  voluntary  means.  I  also  advocate  leg- 
islation to  provide  birth  control  infor- 
mation and  devices  to  those  who  need 
'out  cannot  afford  them. 

NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL    LABORATORY 

The  pace  of  innovation  in  science  and 
technology  has  surpassed  our  ability  to 
control  their  detrimental  byproducts.  We 
must    regain    control.    Consequently,    I 
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favor  efforts  such  as  S.  1113,  which  cre- 
ates a  National  Envii-onmental  Labora- 
tory with  a  $1  billion  program  for  re- 
search and  development  related  to 
envirormiental  protection.  Extensive 
Senate  support  enabled  this  measure  to 
pass  in  December  of  last  year,  and  it  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  House.  It  is 
especially  important  to  California  as  it 
would  provide  research  and  development 
opportunities  for  many  of  our  presently 
unemployed,  highly  trained  scientists, 
and  it  could  make  new  gains  in  our  fight 
to  save  our  environment. 

I  look  forward  to  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting more  legislation  in  this  vital  area. 
And  I  trust  that  Congress  will  pursue  the 
various  means  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life,  following  through  with  the  bills 
which  are  now  being  considered.  We 
must,  in  every  instance,  consider  the 
merits  of  a  bill  in  relation  to  the  economy 
as  well  as  the  environment.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  regain  the  environmental  state 
the  Indians  knew — our  technology  and 
industry  have  advanced  too  far  without 
precaution  to  retiun  to  an  ideal  state. 
Our  goal  must  now  be  an  ecoindustrial 
society;  we  miist  achieve  a  balance  be- 
tween our  environmental  needs  and  our 
industrial  advancement. 

Congress  must  adopt  legislation  which 
is  both  innovative  and  responsive.  We 
should  embrace  and  implement  the  sense 
of  ecological  balance  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans by  enacting  legislation  consonant 
with  their  environmental  wisdom,  a  wis- 
dom indispensable  to  our  survival  and  to 
improviiig  the  quality  of  our  lives. 


TRAGIC  SHOOTING  OF 
GOVERNOR  WALLACE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

■  Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
America  has  felt  the  savage  and  senseless 
blow  of  the  assassin's  bullet.  Our  polit- 
ical process  is  again  marred  by  deplor- 
able violence.  All  Americans  are  justifi- 
ably angry  and  bitter  that  such  acts 
would  occur  in  our  Nation. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  occm-rence  that  in 
our  great  democratic  Nation  a  man  must 
take  such  great  risks  simply  to  express 
his  political  views  and  to  participate  in 
political  campaigns.  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  the  leading  advocate  of  law  and 
order  in  this  presidential  race,  has  be- 
come the  latest  victim  of  lawlessness  and 
violence.  It  is  a  tragic  commentary  but 
ironic  that  George  Wallace  ccoitinues  to 
send  us  a  clear  message  of  the  problem  of 
lawlessness  that  has  gripped  this  country, 
and  which  continues  as  a  grouing  men- 
ace to  us  all. 

During  his  campaign  Governor  Wal- 
lace has  seized  the  imagination  of  the 
voters  of  this  Nation  as  they  attempt  to 
have  their  voices  heard.  He  has  expressed 
the  growing  disenchantment  with  big  and 
unresponsive  government.  He  under- 
stands the  fears  and  struggles  of  the 
workingman.  He  expresses  their  desire 
for  a  return  to  law  and  order — a  return  to 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 


our  Republic  was  foimded — and  a  return 
to  a  government  that  strictly  adheres  to 
those  principles. 

As  of  today,  I  imderstand  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  received  more  popular 
votes  in  the  primaries  than  any  other 
candidate.  This  has  been  a  clear,  unmis- 
takable message  from  a  people  grown 
weary  of  taxation  to  finance  countless 
government  programs  of  dubious  merit. 
It  is  the  legitimate  voice  of  responsible 
concei"n  crying  out.  It  must  not  be 
ignored. 

I  certainly  wish  Governor  Wallace  a 
most  speedy  recovery  that  he  might  be 
able  to  continue  his  efforts  as  a  voice  for 
the  many  millions  of  Americans  thiough- 
out  this  Nation  who  are  concerned  about 
the  direction  of  our  Government. 


A  PLEA  FOR  JUDICIAL  RESTRAINT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wiggins)  recently  addressed 
himself  to  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  in  an  insightful  and 
timely  special  report  to  his  constituents 
entitled,  "A  Plea  for  Judicial  Restraint." 
I  would  like  to  call  this  report  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  House  because  it 
cogently  examines  the  implications  of  the 
growing  trend  toward  judicial  activism 
for  our  system  of  shared  powers  between 
the  branches  of  Government.  In  warning 
that  recent  actions  of  the  judicial  branch 
may  be  threatening  to  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  mutual  restraint  on  which 
that  system  of  shared  powers  rests,  Con- 
gressman Wiggins  underscores  argu- 
ments that  have  previously  been  made  by 
s<xne  of  our  leading  constitutional  schol- 
ars, including  the  late  Suprwne  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  and  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Bickel  of  Yale  University. 

Congressman  Wiggins  points  out  that 
the  traditional  role  of  the  courts  has  been 
"to  provide  a  forum  for  the  fair  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  private  wrongs" 
and  that  they  have  generally  left  to  the 
legislative  bodies  "the  duties  of  defining  a 
public  wrong  and  providing  redress  for 
it."  In  taking  on  decisions  involving 
broad  policy  matters  and  addressing 
themselves  to  alleged  public  wrongs 
which  affect  all  of  society,  the  courts  are 
tilting  the  balance  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility among  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  pose  a  threat  to 
the  fundamental  constitutional  design. 

Moreover,  this  inordinate  extension  of 
the  coiuls  comprises  but  one  thread  of  a 
wider  sequence  of  trends  coalescing  in 
frontal  challenge  to  our  national  system 
of  divided  authority: 

The  States  are  rapidly  becoming  merely 
administrative  appendages  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  executive  branch  has  dom- 
inated the  legislative,  and  now  the  Judiciary 
is  assuming  an  activist  role  In  shaping  na- 
tional policy. 

Congressman  Wiggins  cites,  in  particu- 
lar, the  thrust  of  a  variety  of  recent  de- 
cisions in  which  the  courts  have  asserted 


themselves  by  tlie  use  of  "afi&i-mative 
orders,"  which  not  only  prescribe  future 
conduct,  but  require  highly  detailed 
agendas  for  affirmative  action  by  the  de- 
fendant— be  he  a  private  citizen  or  a 
governmental  agency — to  undo  tl^e  wrong 
previously  committed.  Certainly  few 
would  disagree.  Including  my  colleague 
from  California,  that  the  power  to  en- 
join illegcl  or  unconstitutional  acticais  is 
properly  and  necessarily  within  the  judi- 
cial purview,  as  is  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe general  remedies.  But  by  going 
beyond  tliat  point  and  assuming  respon- 
sibility to  specify  and  administer  detailed 
aifii'mative  policies,  the  couits  are  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  bogged  down  in  a  "po- 
litical thicket  of  policymaking"  tluit  in 
the  long-run  will  only  jeopardize  their 
position  of  objective  detachment  and  im- 
partiality— a  necessarj'  requisite  of  pub- 
lic confidence  and  support. 

Congi-essman  Wiggins  is  especially 
concerned,  as  we  all  should  be,  that  in 
taking  cm  this  authority,  the  coiu-ts  are 
depriving  the  people  of  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  axe  rightfully  theirs. 
He  reminds  us  that,  according  to  the 
basic  principles  of  democracy,  "decisions 
involving  policy  matters  should  be  made 
by  a  democratically  selected  political 
body  directly  answerable  to  the  people" 
and  that  recent  judicial  activism  "is  in- 
consistent with  tradition  and  represents 
a  dangerous  shift  of  power  from  the  peo- 
ple, acting  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, to  judges  answerable  only  to 
their  conscience."  His  final  warning  is  a 
warning  to  everyone,  including  the 
courts: 

If  the  people  should  lose  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  the  courts  to  discharge  their 
functions  with  Justice,  objectivity,  and  tra- 
ditional restraint,  the  people  may  exercise 
that  authority  which  is  ultimately  theirs  In 
a  manner  which  could  upset  a  balance  in  gov- 
ernmental power  which  was  struck  two  cen- 
turies ago  and  which  is  worth  preserving. 


A  P1.EA  FOR  Judicial  Restraint 
(By  Hon.  Charles  E.  Wiggins) 

In  this  special  report  I  vHsh  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  changing  role  of  the  cotirts 
as  one  of  the  co-equal  and  coordinate 
branches  of  government. 

We  all  recall  from  our  early  civics  classes 
that  the  genius  of  the  American  political 
experiment  fashioned  In  Philadelphia  in  1789 
was  the  fragmented  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment which  was  proposed.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  divided  political  power  be- 
tween the  federal  and  state  governments, 
and  within  the  federal  structure,  a  further 
division  was  established  so  that  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  each 
exercised  a  check  and  balance  against  the 
others. 

Without  question,  this  fragmentation  of 
governmental  authority  was  a  deliberate  act 
by  our  founding  fatliers  and  was  intended  by 
them  to  preserve  to  a  maximiim  extent  an 
indlvlduars  freedom  from  the  only  creature 
capable  of  taking  it  away:  en  irresponsible 
government. 

We  were  told  that  these  political  innova- 
tions were  fundamental  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  susceptible  of  change  save 
by  the  will  of  the  people  themselves:  but 
these  great  principles  which  once  pro\ided 
us  with  a  sense  of  security  and  comfort  can 
no  longer  be  viewed  as  immutable.  The  states 
are  rapidly  becoming  merely  administrative 
appendages  of  the  federal  government,  the 
executive  branch  has  dominated  the  legisla- 
tive, and  now  the  Judiciary  Is  assuming  an 
activist  role  In  shaping  national  policy 
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"Checks  and  balances"  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  slogan  without  meaning  or  substance. 
To  the  extent  that  this  carefully  structured 
system  is  being  eroded,  individual  freedom 
Itself  may  be  in  Jeopardy. 

It  is  surely  obvious  to  all  that  there  Is  an 
uneasiness  which  pervades  this  land  con- 
cerning the  recent  activities  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  government.  Perhaps  the  word 
"uneasiness"  is  not  fully  descriptive  of  the 
public  attitudes  which  are  developing  and 
which  must  be  of  concern  to  all  thoughtful 
citizens.  "Disrespect  and  distrust"  may  be 
more  appropriate. 

At  the  outset,  it  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind 
the  historic  function  of  the  courts.  Simply 
stated,  courts  exist  to  provide  a  forum  for 
the  fair  and  peaceful  resolution  of  private 
wrongs.  To  illustrate:  a  private  wrong  might 
Include  a  typical  automobile  accident  case 
or  a  land  dispute  or  a  divorce.  The  essence 
of  the  litigation  is  a  private  controversy  be- 
tween identifiable  litigants  disputing  a 
transaction  or  event  which  affects  them.  A 
public  wrong,  on  the  other  band,  affects  all 
of  society,  such  as  widespread  hunger  or 
Uliteracy. 

Traditionally,  courts  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  resolution  of  private  wrongs 
and  have  left  to  legislative  bodies  the  duties 
of  defining  a  public  wrong  and  providing  a 
redress  for  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since 
public  wrongs  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
judicial  solutions.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
limitation  upon  a  court's  fact-finding  proc- 
esses and  the  essentially  political  nature  of 
public  wrongs  and  remedies.  Private  liti- 
gants presumably  know  and  can  inform  the 
court  of  all  of  the  facts  which  bear  upon 
their  claim,  but  public  questions  Involve 
policy  considerations,  national  goals,  geo- 
graphic differences,  and  spending  priorities. 
Only  a  broadly  based  representative  body 
can  bring  the  collective  Judgment  and  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  these  factors  in  order 
to  place  them  into  focus. 

Perhaps  more  fundamentally,  decisions  in- 
volving policy  matters  should  be  made  by  a 
democratically  selected  political  body  di- 
rectly answerable  to  the  people. 

Quite  properly,  the  courts  have  played  a 
role  in  limiting  excesses  in  the  exercise  of 
legislative  and  executive  power.  But  they 
have  done  so  within  the  context  ot  private 
litigation  and  have  carefully  avoided  chal- 
lenging governmental  policy,  as  distinguished 
Irom  constitutional  power  to  act. 

The  traditional  role  of  the  courts,  however. 
Is  changing.  More  and  more,  pioneering 
Judges  are  entertaining  litigation  which  is 
aimed  at  asserted  public  wrongs.  If  a  legisla- 
ture should  frustrate  the  wishes  of  a  class  of 
citizens  by  rejecting  their  claims,  the  courts 
are  being  asked  to  fashion  a  remedy.  This 
Judicial  activism  is  inconsistent  with  tradi- 
tion and  represents  a  dangeroxis  shift  of 
power  from  the  people,  acting  through  their 
elected  representatives,  to  Judges  answerable 
only  to  their  conscience.  It  is  a  trend  which 
Is  bad  for  the  courts  and  worse  for  the  coun- 
try. 

If  the  people  should  lose  confidence  in  the 
ability  oi  the  courts  to  discharge  their  func- 
tions with  justice,  objectivity,  and  tradi- 
tional restraint,  the  people  may  exercise  that 
authority  which  is  ultimately  theirs  In  a 
manner  which  covild  upset  a  balance  in  gov- 
ernmental power  which  was  struck  two  cen- 
turies ago  and  which  is  worth  preserving. 

Crusading  judges  should  ponder  the  ob- 
vious truth  expressed  by  the  late  Justice 
Frankfurter: 

The  Courts  authority — possessed  of 
neither  the  purse  nor  the  sword — ultimately 
rests  on  sustained  public  confidence  in  its 
moral  sanctity.  Such  feeling  mu.st  be  nour- 
ished by  the  Court's  complete  detachment — 
In  fact  and  In  appearance — from  political 
entanglements  and  by  abstention  from  in- 
jecting Itself  into  the  clash  of  political  forces 
In  polliical  settlements." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Within  recent  years,  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter was  the  most  consistent  advocate  of 
Judicial  restraint.  It  has  been  the  failtire  of 
courts  at  all  levels  to  heed  his  advice  that  is 
the  core  of  the  problem. 

All  too  frequently,  decisions  are  rendered 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  judges  dis- 
agree with  the  legislature  on  matters  of 
policy.  The  Judgment  may  be  couched  in 
language  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  an  enactment,  but  the  real  complaint  is 
that  the  legislative  enactment  is  simply  un- 
wise. A  classic  illustration  of  Judicial  activ- 
ism of  this  sort  was  the  recent  decision  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  declaring  the 
death  penalty  to  be  "cruel  or  imiisual  pun- 
ishment" contrary  to  the  California  Con- 
struction. There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  death  penalty  was  not  Intended  to  be 
unconstitutional  by  the  drafters  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Constitution  or  by  the  people  who 
ratified  it.  The  Judges  of  the  California 
Supreme  Court  simply  decided  that  the  orig- 
inal wisdom  of  the  people  was  no  longer  valid. 

The  late  Justice  Stone,  who  served  for  six- 
teen years  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  expressed 
the  following  view,  which  apparently  was  not 
appealing  to  the  California  justices: 

"The  power  of  the  courts  to  declare  a 
statute  imconstltutlonal  Is  subject  to  two 
guiding  principles  ot  decision  which  ought 
never  to  be  absent  from  judicial  conscious- 
ness. One  is  that  courts  are  concerned  only 
with  the  power  to  enact  statutes,  not  with 
their  wisdom.  The  other  is  that,  while  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  power  by  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  government  is 
subject  to  Judicial  restraint,  the  only  check 
upon  our  own  exercise  of  power  is  our  own 
sense  of  self  restraint.  For  the  removal  of  mi- 
wise  laws  from  the  statute  books  appeal  lies 
not  to  the  courts  but  to  the  ballot  and  to  the 
processes  of  democratic  government." 

Another  area  In  which  courts  are  assert- 
ing themselves  with  disturbing  frequency  in- 
volves the  use  of  "affirmative  orders."  To  il- 
lustrate the  problem.  If  an  individual  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  conduct  which  is  legally 
wrong  and  which  harms  another,  the  Injured 
party  wants  the  conduct  stopped,  now  and  In 
the  future.  Courts  possess  the  power  In  ap- 
propriate cases  to  grant  such  relief  by  Is- 
suing an  injunction,  or  order,  prohibiting 
future  conduct.  "Affirmative  orders,"  how- 
ever, go  one  step  fiuther.  Not  only  Is  future 
conduct  proscribed,  the  court  requires  af- 
firmative action  designed  to  undo  the  wrong 
previovisly  committed. 

All  well  and  good — in  some  cases — but 
when  the  wrongdoer  is  a  governmental  agen- 
cy, the  requirement  that  It  undertake  a 
specific  course  of  future  conduct  transfers 
governmental  decision-making  from  the  leg- 
islative to  the  judicial  branch. 

This  technique  has  been  employed  exten- 
sively in  the  school  desegregation  cases. 
Schools  are  not  only  being  ordered  to  stop 
acts  and  policies  which  tend  to  discriminate 
against  racial  minorities  ( a  wholly  proper  re- 
quirement), but  also  are  being  affirmatively 
directed  with  regard  to  a  wide  range  of  future 
school  policies — the  location  of  district 
boundaries,  the  sites  for  specific  schools,  the 
racial  composition  of  faculty  and  students 
wilhln  each  school,  the  transportation  of 
students  by  racial  quotas  to  particular 
schools,  the  propriety  of  textual  materials, 
test  techniques,  etc.,  etc. 

Tlie.se  are  areas  which  courts  should  shim, 
since  the  effect  of  these  orders  requires  a 
diversion  of  funds  to  comply  with  them.  It  is 
no  proper  business  of  courts  to  choose  be- 
tween the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
school  buses  or  remedial  reading  materials, 
for  instance.  Nor  is  the  court  the  proper 
unit  of  government  to  determme  that  tax 
funds  should  be  channeled  into  education, 
rather  than  for  national  defense  purposes 
or  protjrams  to  protect  our  environment.  But 
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that  Is  the  effect  of  many  of  these  affirmative 
orders  Issued  by  over-zealous  Judges. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  not  necessary,  In  order 
to  halt  Illegal  government  action,  that  courts 
Involve  themselves  in  the  political  thicket 
of  policy-making. 

I  should  not  be  understood  as  damning  all 
affirmative  orders  Issued  against  govern- 
mental agencies.  Proper  cases  f<»  such  a  rem- 
edy obviously  exist.  I  plead  only  for  re- 
straint. The  alternatives  are  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate:  continued  erosion  of  public 
respect  for  the  Judiciary  and  the  risk  of 
repressive  laws,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  not  be  seriously  considered. 

An  orderly  society  cannot  exist  without 
the  agency  of  a  respected  Judiciary.  It  would 
be  to  further  the  cause  of  true  Justice  and 
to  re-establish  a  balance  between  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  other  branches  of  government 
If  Judicial  activism  were  tempered  by  self- 
restraint  and  discretion,  the  foundation 
upon  which  continued  national  respect  lor 
the  court's  authority  largely  depends. 


ELDERLY   NEEDS   LOW-RENT 
HOUSINQ 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  months  many  constitu- 
ents have  contacted  me  about  the  need 
for  funding  of  low-rent  public  housing 
for  the  elderly.  This  body  shares  their 
concern  and  must  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  the  Federal  Government  fulfills 
its  obligations  to  the  millions  of  families 
whose  incomes  are  too  low  to  be  able 
to  afford  decent  housing. 

As  we  consider  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, I  wish  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  withholding  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  already  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  low-rent 
public  housing  and  urge  reconsideration 
of  that  action. 

According  to  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  officials, 
whose  statistics  were  based  on  the  total 
number  of  approved  applications  for 
construction  starts  and  ones  that  are 
pending  or  have  been  denied,  the  de- 
mand for  low-rent  public  housing  is 
somewhere  between  one-half  and  1  mil- 
lion additional  units.  Of  the  total,  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  units  can 
be  expected  to  be  for  housing  senior 
citizens.  As  wban  deterioration  con- 
tinues, the  needs  will  continue  to  rise 
sharply. 

A  goal  of  795,000  luiits  for  public  hous- 
ing for  fiscal  years  1969-73  was  set  by 
HUD  in  1968  but  to  date  only  395,000 
have  been  started  through  fiscal  year 
1972  with  90,000  units  scheduled  for 
fiscal  1973.  Thus,  we  will  have  fallen 
310,000  imts  or  40  percent  short  of  the 
original  goal.  In  addition  an  original 
HUD  goal  of  200,000  new  public  housing 
units  per  year  has  now  been  lowered  to 
100,000  units  per  year. 

Since  1937  when  the  low-rent  housing 
program  was  initiated,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  $1.5  billion  to  build  low-rent 
imits.  Of  this  amount,  the  Government 
has  expended  approximately  93  percent 
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of  the  money  authorized  for  the  program. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  I  have, 
however,  only  67  percent  of  available 
contract  authority  money  for  new  low- 
rent  public  housing  will  be  used  in  fiscal 
year  1972  and  that  $130  million  in  avail- 
able authority  is  being  withheld.  This 
$130  million  would  have  resulted  in  ap- 
proximately 80,000  new  units  being  de- 
velope-. 

A  review  of  HUD's  proposed  budget 
reveals  that  only  65  percent  of  available 
contract  authority  will  be  used  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  at  least  $97  million  in 
available  authority  will  be  withheld.  The 
projected  withholding  for  fiscal  year  1973 
would  result  in  60,000  new  units.  This  is 
based  on  the  appropriation  figure  of  $150 
million  for  contract  authority  contained 
in  today's  bill. 

No  administration  in  recent  years,  re- 
gardless of  party,  has  been  immune  to 
the  practice  of  withholding  or  delaying 
the  release  of  moneys  imtil  an  opportune 
time.  The  procedm-e  is  presently  being 
used  in  several  other  programs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  low-rent  public  housing,  in- 
cluding the  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
grams of  Agriculture  and  HUD  and  the 
highway  program  of  the  Transportation 
Department.  In  many  instances,  the  rea- 
sons involve  complex  questions  of  finan- 
cial administration  and  broad  economic 
objectives  with  which  I  can  agree.  But 
because  I  believe  adequate  housing — es- 
pecially for  the  elderly — is  one  of  the 
country's  most  critical  needs,  I  call  upon 
the  administration  to  order  the  release 
of  the  fimds  for  the  low-rent  public 
housing  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

THE  DAILY.  HUMAN  AGONY  OP 
WAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
means  continued,  escalated  human  suf- 
fering. I  have  received  thousands  of  let- 
ters calling  for  a  halt  to  this  senseless 
conflict.  One  of  the  recent  letters  elo- 
quently expresses  the  human  cost  of  the 
war.  It  states,  simply  and  directly,  the 
reasons  why  we  must  end  the  conflict. 
Here  and  in  Southeast  Asia  people  are 
suffering  and  dying  needlessly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  letter  which  I  insert  here, 
and  to  search  their  consciences  for  the 
strength  to  end  this  suffering. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Congressman  Louis  Stokes, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

VZAK  Congressman  Stokes:  I  know  that 
you  detest  this  war.  But  you  can't  realize 
the  hurt  I  feel  after  three  days  since  my 
brother,  Lt.  J.g.  Clemie  McKlnney  was  re- 
ported missing  somewhere  In  a  place  that 
I  can't  even  pronounce.  You  can't  Imagine 
the  pain  our  mother  is  suffering  after  we 
have  struggled,  as  poor  people  like  we  are 
must,  to  eduate  him,  to  prepare  him  to  live, 
only  to  have  blm  risk  and  maybe  give  his 
life  so  needlessly  to  save  face  In  a  war  that 
this  nation  can  only  lose  face  in. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  your  voice  can  be  raised  louder.  If  your 
Influence  can  be  used  more  forcefully,  bring 
our  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands  home 
now! 

There  are  people  In  B-52's! 

There  are  people  In  P-4  Phantoms ! 

There  are  people  under  the  bombs! 

There  are  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
guns. 

This  letter  may  have  been  his  last  request 
of  me.  I  pray  that  It  reaches  a  place  that 
can  help  him  or  at  least  someone  like  him. 
Sincerely, 

Freddie  L.  Pollard. 


A  TEXAS  STRIKE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
about  3  weeks,  employees  of  the  Farah 
Manufacturing  Co.  have  been  on  strike 
in  various  Texas  locations.  I  do  not  know 
the  details  on  each  side  of  this  dispute, 
and  can  only  hope  that  the  issues  will 
soon  be  settled.  The  strike,  however,  is  a 
classic  example  of  how  Texas  labor  law 
frequently  exacerbates  disputes  and 
works  to  raise  needless  tensions  and 
render  far  more  difficult  the  process  of 
reaching  a  reasonable  and  just  settle- 
ment. 

Last  week,  for  example,  177  persons 
were  arrested  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  violat- 
ing the  Texas  law  against  mass  picket- 
ing. Under  that  law,  it  is  illegal  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  pickets  in  front 
of  a  given  plant  entrance,  and  even  those 
pickets  must  remain  a  considerable 
distance  apart.  In  effect,  this  law  makes 
it  illegal  for  a  Texas  labor  organization 
to  conduct  anything  more  than  a  sort 
of  half-hearted  informational  picketing 
operation.  The  people  who  were  arrested 
in  El  Paso  last  week  have  been  released 
on  bond,  which  was  set  at  $400  a  person. 
Despite  the  fact  that  none  of  these  people 
has  been  jailed,  all  of  those  arrested  will 
certainly  be  embittered  by  the  experi- 
ence, especially  as  there  appears  to  be 
no  claim  that  they  were  doing  anything 
other  than  peacefully  carrying  out  the 
kind  of  activity  that  is  legal  almost 
everywhere  else  and  under  almost  any 
normal  circumstance.  Under  the  Texas 
statute,  I  suppose  that  the  people  who 
protested  against  the  Stamp  Act  could 
have  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
violating  strictures  against  mass  picket- 
ing. 

The  Texas  laws  also  make  it  illegal 
to  have  a  closed  shop  contract.  This  sort 
of  statute  makes  it  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  union,  even  if  one  is  organized. 
I  can  remember  very  well  that  before 
this  law  passed  in  Texas,  all  of  the  major 
garment  makers  in  San  Antonio  were 
unionized;  since  then  I  believe  every 
union  contract  in  the  city's  garment  in- 
dustry has  expired,  and  no  plant  remains 
effectively  organized. 

Aside  from  the  illegality  of  a  closed 
shop  contract,  Texas  laws  do  not  allow 
a  dues  checkoff,  which  makes  it  doubly 
difficult  to  maintain  a  union  once  it  is 
organized.  Texas  up  until  very  recently 
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did  not  even  have  a  minimum  wage  law, 
and  its  industrial  safety  code  was  distin- 
guished mostly  by  its  complete  absence. 

All  of  this  has  made  Texas  labor  rela- 
tions among  the  most  primitive  in  the 
country.  Texas  still  has  the  bitter  kind 
of  strife  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
largely  forgotten. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Texas  labor  code 
were  modernized,  if  the  repressive  State 
laws  were  abandoned  or  at  the  very  least 
modernized,  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid 
much  conflict.  Certainly  a  great  deal  of 
the  conflict  that  exists  in  the  State  today 
is  needlessly  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  statutes  that  serve  no  real  purpose, 
and  which  in  the  long  nm  only  serve  to 
damage  the  interests  of  both  industry 
and  labor. 

It  has  been  the  State's  reluctance  to 
act  that  has  been  responsible  for  many 
needless  arrests  and  harrassments,  and 
responsible  for  so  much  simple  harass- 
ment, that  has  more  and  more  led  to 
Federal  legislation  and  control.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  answer.  Certainly,  enforcing 
antiquated  and  patently  unjust  statutes 
is  no  way  to  obtain  strike  settlements, 
but  it  is  a  sure  way  to  guarantee  a  bit- 
terness that  will  only  harden  the  way  to 
settlements,  whether  it  be  the  Farah  dis- 
pute or  any  one  of  so  many  others  that 
have  taken  place  over  the  years. 

A  related  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  22,  1972] 
Farah  Operating  Loss  or  $1.2  Million 
Posted  for  April  30  Quarter 

El  Paso.  Texas. — Farah  Manufacturing  Co. 
said  It  bad  an  operating  loss  of  $1.2  million 
in  the  second  quarter,  ended  April  30,  com- 
pared with  net  income  of  $1.7  million,  or  31 
cents  a  share,  In  the  like  period  last  year. 

In  the  latest  quarter  there  was  a  $248,000 
special  credit,  resulting  from  a  write-down 
of  the  prior  year's  royalty  accrual,  which 
narrowed  Farah's  net  loss  for  the  period  to 
$942,000.  Sales  were  up  slightly  to  $44.2  mil- 
lion from  $42.6  million. 

For  the  fiscal  first  six  months  the  com- 
pany had  an  operating  loss  of  $2.7  million, 
compared  with  net  income  of  $3.3  million, 
or  60  cents  a  share,  in  the  1971  first  half. 
The  same  $248,000  special  credit  brought  the 
net  loss  for  the  latest  half  down  to  $2.4  mil- 
lion. Sales  rose  to  $78.2  million  from  $73.4 
million. 

The  company  didn't  give  reasons  for  the 
loss.  But  it  did  say  it  expects  results  In  com- 
ing periods  to  be  hurt  by  a  continuing  strike 
at  its  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio  operations. 
According  to  Farah,  "The  disruption  of  the 
company's  business  is  of  uncertain  duration. 
The  effect  it  will  have  on  results  cannot  yet 
be  measured,  but  it  vrtll  have  a  severe  effect 
on  earnings.  There  have  been  no  interrup- 
tions of  deliveries  to  customers." 

The  strike,  effecting  12^;  of  the  slacks 
maker's  9,500  workers,  is  19  days  old.  Farah 
said  that  "about  one-third  of  those  who 
walked  out  have  been  replaced.  There  appears 
to  be  sufficient  number  of  applicants  to  re- 
place all  of  them  when  and  as  needed."  War- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  177  picketing  Farah 
employes  were  Issued  in  a  local  Justice  of  the 
peace  court.  The  workers  were  charged  with 
violation  of  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  mass 
picketing. 

Sheriff  Mike  Sullivan  Jr.  of  El  Paso  said 
that  as  of  late  last  Thursday  over  150  of  the 
people  named  in  the  misdemeanor  warrants 
had  voluntarily  been  booked  and  had  bond 
set  at  the  county  jail.  "I  expect  that  the  rest 
of  them  will  be  In  soon,"  said  the  sheriff. 
"Bond  of  $400  has  been  set  and  has  been  paid 
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by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  for  each  person  charged,"  he  added. 

A  sergeant  In  the  JaU  division  of  the  sher- 
iff's department  said  yesterday  that  "roughly 
205  to  210"  picketing  Farab  employes  had 
been  booked  and  released. 

Antonio  Sanchez,  a  spokesman  for  the 
union,  said  the  workers  are  "only  exercising 
their  constitutional  rights  and  trying  to 
establish  decent  wages  and  conditions,"  In- 
cluding recognition  by  Farah  of  Amalga- 
mated as  their  union. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  said 
It  plans  to  picket  stores  carrying  Farah  slacks 
In  cities  throughout  the  country.  And  the 
represenative  of  the  EI  Paso  local  of  the 
Teamsters  union  said  the  Teamsters  would 
honor  the  picket  lines  at  Farah  plants. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ATTENDANCE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLOIUDA 

IN  iUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attention  of  the  public  Is  being  spot- 
lighted on  attendance  on  roUcall  voting 
in  congressional  sessions.  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith's  bill,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20.  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  requiring  60  percent  attendance 
by  Members  of  Congress  at  all  sessions, 
and  similar  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House,  has  made  the  American  people 
conscious  of  the  Members'  attendance 
In  the  Congress.  This  is  a  good  thing. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  elected  representatives 
will  attend  congressional  sessions  and 
vote  regularly  as  possible. 

However,  not  too  many  of  our  citizens 
are  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  job 
of  their  Congressman  or  of  the  Senators. 
Sometimes  conflict  arises  between  two 
equally  important  functions.  The  im- 
portance of  each  duty  must  then  be 
weighed  by  the  Member  with  the  benefit 
or  detriment  to  his  or  her  home  district, 
and  he  must  then  choose  which  is  the 
more  important.  No  matter  which  al- 
ternative is  picked,  the  Representative 
might  be  criticized,  although  both  might 
be  functions  of  his  position. 

Surveys  show  that  the  average  Con- 
gressman spends  approximately  60  hours 
a  week  at  his  Job  when  the  Congress  is 
in  session.  This  is  average  and  some 
Congressmen  spend  much  more  time, 
although  others  spend  less.  I  feel  that 
the  average  tips  in  favor  of  the  greater. 
This  is  20  hours  more  per  week  than 
most  Americans  spend  on  their  jobs.  An 
average  Congressman's  workweek  breaks 
down  approximately  as  follows: 

Fifteen  hours  on  the  House  floor;  7 
hours  on  legislative  research  and  read- 
ing; 7  hours  in  committee;  7  or  more 
hours  in  answering  mail;  5  hours  in 
handling  constituent  problems  in  Wash- 
ington; 4  hours  on  committee  work  out- 
side of  committee;  2 ',2  hours  with  vari- 
ous individuals  or  groups  tliat  visit;  and 
2  hours  on  miscellaneous  work. 

In  addition,  the  average  Congressman 
spends  about  6  days  per  month  In  his 
district  even  during  times  when  the 
Congress  is  in  session. 
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The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that 
America  has  changed  a  great  deal  since 
1789.  The  change  in  the  workload  of  the 
Congressman  has  been  most  dramatic 
since  World  War  I.  Before  World  War  I, 
Congress  was  in  session  usually  only  6 
to  8  weeks  each  year.  However,  since 
World  War  I,  and  especially  since  the 
late  1920's,  the  myriad  of  problems 
faced  by  the  Nation  has  forced  the  Con- 
gress into  longer  and  longer  sessions. 
Today,  Congress  is  in  almost  continuous 
session  from  January  to  December. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  Members  of 
Congress  are  traditional  but  many  others 
have  been  acquired.  They  range  from 
the  most  elementary  to  the  most  so- 
phisticated; from  sending  baby  books 
to  yoimg  mothers;  responding  to  quorum 
and  rollcalls:  obtaining  tours  of  the 
Capitol;  answering  letters  on  any  and 
all  subjects;  writing  legislation;  testi- 
fying before  committees;  and  attend- 
ance and  the  participation  in  floor  de- 
bate on  legislatidn  directly  affecting 
those  whom  they  represent.  True,  many 
in  the  Senate,  in  this  Presidential  elec- 
tion year,  have  been  remiss  in  attendance 
for  rollcalls. 

However,  the  situation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  much  different  from 
that  in  the  Senate.  Most  House  Members 
have  attained  good  attendance  records 
despite  the  many  demands  on  their  time. 
My  own  attendance  record  was  94  per- 
cent for  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress despite  the  fact  that  I  was  ill  for 
14  days.  My  attendance  has  been  96  per- 
cent overall  since  I  came  to  Congress  in 
January  1967.  Nevertheless  we  should  not 
underrate  the  requirement  of  being 
called  upon  to  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  the  opportimity  of  hav- 
ing a  perfect  score  is  not  good.  In  fact  it  Is 
unfair  to  use  this  score  to  Judge  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Member  of  Congress  be- 
cause his  legislative  duties  fairly  require 
more  than  attendance  on  the  House  floor. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  from  January  21,  1971,  to  De- 
cember 17,  1971,  there  were  472  recorded 
votes  in  the  House,  152  quoriun  calls,  212 
yea-and-nays  votes,  and  108  recorded 
teller  votes. 

But  there  are  many  kinds  of  votes  also. 
There  are  voice  votes,  division  votes, 
teller  votes,  and  yea-and-nay  votes.  Of 
these  only  the  recorded  teller  votes  and 
the  yea-and-nay  votes  are  recorded.  The 
other  recorded  procedure  is  the  quorum 
call.  For  the  House  to  conduct  business 
218  Congressmen  must  be  present,  and 
for  the  Senate  to  conduct  business  51 
Senators  must  be  present.  If  there  is  an 
insufiScient  number  the  Chamber  must 
recess.  I  know  but  one  instance  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  that  the  House 
could  not  muster  a  quorum. 

Because  the  House  is  in  full  year  ses- 
sion my  personal  schedule  as  Congress- 
man must  generally  be  set  up  6  months  in 
advance  and  thus  is  subject  to  cancella- 
tion due  to  legislative  business  scheduled 
in  conflict  thereof.  This  creates  a  prob- 
lem, both  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  organizations  which  asked  the  Con- 
gressman to  address  them.  Frankly,  until 
internal  procedures  are  established, 
which  will  allow  Members  to  be  notified 
in  advance  of  the  days  when  there  ^lall  be 
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votes,  this  conflict  of  duty  will  not  be  di- 
minished. Legislative  business  on  the 
House  floor  is  presently  announced  only 
1  week  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  my 
mind  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  attendance  problem  of  some  Mem- 
bers in  the  Congress.  The  problem  is  an 
administrative  problem  and  one  that 
should  be  worked  out  by  the  respective 
leadership  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. There  always  will  be  a  few  individ- 
uals who  will  not  by  design  or  otherwise 
fail  to  serve  their  constituency  by  voting 
regularly.  However,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  public  become  aware  that  the  large 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  are 
diligent  and  responsible  individuals,  who 
work  hard  to  fulfill  their  assigned  roles 
as  members  of  their  respective  bodies 
and  to  the  best  of  their  ability  do  a  con- 
scientious job. 


THE  GREAT  FRANKFURTER  HOAX 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  MEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  begins 
a  series  of  articles  aimed  at  alerting 
American  consiuiers  to  the  inferior  con- 
tent of  many  popular  food  items. 

Consider  the  American  hotdog,  be- 
loved of  America  in  song,  story,  and  di- 
gestion for  decades.  Alas,  it  has  fallen 
upon  hard  times,  indeed,  mainly  because 
the  Federal  agencies  in  charge  of  over- 
seeing how  It  is  produced  have  decided  to 
put  private  interest  ahead  of  public 
safety. 

Once  in  the  long  ago  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  hotdog  was  a  feast.  Today 
it  has  become  close  to  a  public  health 
menace.  Yet  nowadays,  because  the  cost 
of  most  meats  have  joined  our  satellites 
in  orbit,  millions  of  unsuspecting  Ameri- 
can families  consider  it  a  staple  of  their 
diet.  If  they  knew  what  really  goes  into 
the  average  frankfurter,  their  indigestion 
would  only  be  matched  by  their  indigna- 
tion. 

Consider  the  following  tidbits  of  in- 
formation. Consumers  Union,  the  most 
respected  organization  of  its  kind,  ob- 
serves that  frankfurters  are  being  padded 
with  such  nutritious  items  as  excess  fat 
and  water.  Almost  all  franks  contain  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  pure  fat. 

Many  franks,  again  according  to  Con- 
sumers Union,  are  contaminated  by  bac- 
teria, preserved  with  chemicals  that  may 
lead  to  cancer,  and  are  only  60  percent 
as  nutritious  as  their  depression  coun- 
terpart. 

A  recent  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  revealed  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  charged  with 
enforcement  of  food  preparation  and  in- 
spection legislation,  is  not  doing  its  prop- 
er job.  Its  shortages  of  qualified  inspec- 
tors allow  most  food  preparation  plants 
to  operate  on  the  edges  of  the  law  with 
impunity. 

Consumers  Union  further  reports  that 
the  protein  content  of  frankfmters  has 
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fallen  from  19.6  percent  in  1937  to  11.7 
percent  today. 

All  32  brands  tested  contained  "a  com- 
pound of  either  nitrate  or  nitrite  as  an 
additive."  Chemical  and  bacterial  action 
turns  the  nitrates  in  meat  to  nitrites. 
Nitrites  can  be  highly  toxic. 

About  5  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  is  lethal 
for  an  adult,  according  to  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  standards.  An  adult 
eating  two  hot  dogs  would  ingest  about 
0.02  grams  of  nitrite.  By  itself,  such  r, 
dose  poses  no  danger.  A  child,  however, 
has  less  tolerance  to  nitrites,  and  accord- 
ingly, its  safety  margin  is  appreciably 
lower. 

Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has 
said  that  nitrites  may  be  a  factor  in  de- 
velopment of  cancer  in  people.  Consumers 
Union  suggests  that  FDA  act  swiftly  to 
ban  nitrites. 

The  hot  dog  is  also  found  guilty  of 
other  charges  by  this  same  survey. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

Forty  percent  of  tested  samples  had 
begim  to  spoil.  Almost  19  percent  of  the 
samples  had  evidence  of  insect  and  rod- 
ent contamination. 

As  the  protein  level  of  franks  has  fal- 
len, the  fat  level  in  them  has  risen. 

Of  32  brands  examined,  12  proved  to 
contain  water  content  beyond  the  10 
percent  maximum  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Yet  the  De- 
partment seems  loathe  to  enforce  the 
laws  forbidding  such  violations.  This 
scandal,  for  such  it  is,  highlights  the 
sorry  state  of  Federal  food  inspection, 
particularly  in  respect  to  meat. 

The  1967  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was 
designed  to  close  the  loopholes  through 
which  plants  processing  meat  for  intra- 
state use  and  sale  was  often  laxly  in- 
spected. Under  the  act.  States  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  inspection  control  for 
intrastate  plants,  which  sell  products 
only  within  borders  of  their  States.  But 
this  would  be  only  as  long  as  the  State 
inspection  system  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Otherwise  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  must  take  over 
a  State's  intrastate  inspection. 

Many  State-operated  inspection  pro- 
grams are  inferior  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, although  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  given  them  "equal  to"  ratings. 
Accusations  have  been  leveled  that  State 
programs  fall  short  because  of  low  pay 
for  inspectors,  political  interference  by 
State  officials,  aging  plants,  and  inade- 
quate funds. 

Last  summer  we  had  the  great  botulism 
scare  in  soup  episode,  plus  mercury  in 
swordfish,  and  PCB  chemicals  in  poultry. 
These  were  not  rare  happenings.  Rather, 
they  were  just  spectacular  occunences 
of  widespread  and  longstanding  prob- 
lems. 

What  it  all  boils  doxvn  to  is  that  the 
food  we  eat  is  less  often  inspected  than 
we  would  like  it  to  be — that  tlie  Federal 
Government  is  not  enforcing  pure  food 
and  drug  laws  as  we  somehow  believe  it 
is  doing  on  our  behalf — and  that  In  some 
instances,  such  as  in  the  frankfurter,  in- 
dustry has  been  allowed  to  take  great 
liberties  with  contents  of  such  products 
at  the  expense  of  public  health. 

So  we  can  temporarily  look  askance  at 


the  good  old  American  hot  dog.  Once  a 
staple  of  the  American  family  diet,  it  has 
now  been  brought  into  doubt  and  ques- 
tion. What  price  digestion? 

Simultaneously,  it  is  only  fair  for  us 
to  ask  why  a  product  as  basic  as  this  is 
far  less  nutritious  and  safe  than  it  was  in 
1937.  And  why  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, charged  with  responsibility  for 
this  product,  should  have  done  so  lax  a 
job.  And  why  the  public  has  to  learn  by 
expose. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  even  though 
most  people  believe  that  in  some  way  the 
Government  protects  them  from  such  a 
situation,  this  in  fact  is  not  true. 

Hot  dogs,  anyone? 


JOEL  LAFAYETTE  FLETCHER 


HON.  PATRICK  T.  CAFFERY 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Joel  Lafayette  Fletcher,  the 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  respected 
educators,  and  the  thousands  of  students 
whose  lives  he  touched  have  lost  an  old 
and  dear  friend. 

Joel  Fletcher  served  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana from  1920  to  1940  and  as  president 
of  that  university  from  1941  imtil  liis 
retirement  in  1966. 

He  shepherded  Southwestem's  growth 
from  a  small  rural  college  into  the  great, 
vibrant  university  which  today  bears 
everywhere  the  marks  of  his  gentle  and 
scholarly  influence. 

In  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  life  he 
stood  as  one  of  the  finest  men  Louisiana 
has  ever  produced.  Honor.  Diligence. 
Truth.  Tolerance.  Courage.  These  were 
the  words  wliich  guided  his  life  and  to 
which  he  held  with  quiet  and  unswerving 
devotion.  But  he  did  more.  He  save  these 
words  new  meaning,  and  through  him 
they  became  living  thought  and  unselfish 
action. 

In  his  early  sei-vice  as  president,  higher 
education  in  Louisiana  was  at  a  pre- 
mium. In  the  1930's  and  1940's  the  strug- 
gling economy  of  the  largely  rural, 
greatly  impoverished  South  gave  little 
encouragement  to  many  young  men  and 
women  who  looked  to  the  halls  of  higher 
learning,  and  the  families  who  could 
afford  to  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  col- 
lege were  few. 

Joel  Fletcher  said:  Send  them  to 
Southwestern.  We  will  find  a  way. 

He  found  a  way.  He  put  them  to  work. 
The  small  college  operated  its  own  farm 
and  produced  its  own  milk  and  butter 
and  cheese  and  vegetables  that  were 
served  on  the  table.  The  boys  worked  in 
the  fields  and  milked  cows  and  raised 
crops.  The  girls  worked  in  the  offices  and 
held  the  jobs  they  could.  The  students 
operated  the  laundry  and  worked  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  were  able — to 
buy,  through  theii-  work,  their  own  learn- 
ing. 

After  the  second  war,  with  the  return 
of  the  veterans  and  tlie  beginning  of  the 


building  of  south  Louisiana  as  a  petro- 
chemical giant,  the  economy  prospered 
and  a  thriving  people  now  gratefully  sent 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  Southwest- 
ern by  the  thousands,  and  looked  to  Joel 
Fletcher  for  leadership  in  the  academic 
excellence  he  never  failed  to  provide. 

His  counsel  was  always  spare  but 
•strong.  I  remember  in  1953  when  I  was 
beset  as  student  body  president  by  the 
weights  and  woes  of  my  administration 
which  seemed  then  so  serious  and  large,  I 
turned  to  President  Fletcher  for  advice. 
He  gave  me  no  advice.  He  simply  looked 
at  me  and  said  smilingly : 

Heavy  Is  the  head  that  wears  the  crown. 

I  worked  out  whatever  problem  it  was. 
He  had  driven  home  his  lesson  in  a  dra- 
matic way. 

It  is  said  he  would  never  permit  a  stu- 
dent to  resign  without  a  personal  inter- 
view to  discover  why.  If  it  were  for  fi- 
nancial reasons,  he  would  try  to  find 
work,  or  a  loan.  If  a  personal  or  an  aca- 
demic problem  seemed  to  loom  as  a  bar- 
rier, more  often  than  not  he  would  ferret 
it  out  and  seek  a  solution  with  the  un- 
derstanding guidance  which  was  his 
hallmark. 

The  intellect  and  compa.ssion  of  this 
rare  man  drew  no  lines  on  things  such 
as  poverty  or  wealth  or  color,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  brave  pages  in  the 
unstinting  annals  of  his  life  has  ne\er 
been  generally  known.  It  made  no  head- 
lines. There  were  no  stories.  No  camera 
crews.  No  interviews.  But  the  fact  is  that 
at  a  time  when  in  many  regions  racial 
integration  occurred  only  with  violent 
upheaval  and  dislocation,  Southwest- 
erns  doors  in  the  early  1950"s  quietly 
opened  to  the  blacks.  His  handling  of 
this  social  transition  stands  today  as  a 
model  of  leadership.  Although  his  words 
were  never  recorded  I  believe  he  must 
have  simply  said : 

You  are  welcome  here.  Enter  Into  these 
doors  the  young  inluds  of  ever>-  race,  creed 
and  color  who  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  we 
shall  share  with  you  the  books  and  pencils 
and  paper  of  a  new  tomorrow.  You  who  have 
shared  with  us  your  sweat  in  the  sugar  cane 
fields  ill  the  wet,  black  soil  to  the  south  and 
the  red  clay  cotton  fields  to  the  north,  come, 
it  is  time.  Share  with  us  your  minds,  for  we 
shall  be  together  the  Inheritors  of  a  sweet 
land. 

There  was  no  trouble.  Tlieie  were  no 
riots  or  disturbances  or  parades  witli 
confetti.  It  was  done,  and  the  pages  of 
history  closed  and  moved  on,  without  a 
word. 

The  other  night  while  returning  to 
Louisiana  for  the  weekend  I  met  my 
friend  Willis  Ducrest  on  the  plane.  He 
is  the  able  head  of  the  Southv.estern 
music  department.  He  told  of  how.  on 
the  night  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  death,  word 
was  received  at  the  imiversity  shortly 
before  a  choral  concert  that  the  beloved 
former  president  had  fallen.  Professor 
Ducrest  told  a  stunned  audience  the 
sad  news  but  said : 

If  he  were  here.  President  Fletcher  would 
want  us  to  sing  and  be  happy. 

I  know  the  clear  voices  of  Louisiana's 
sons  and  daughters  rang  in  special  trib- 
ute that  night,  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  whose  worth  was  as  large  as  the 
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love  and  gratitude  we  all  feel  toward 
talm. 

It  is  witli  sadness  that  Louisiana  says 
goodbye  to  a  man  who  was  great  and 
good. 


"ON  REASON  AND  THE  OPEN 
SOCIETY" 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  ififisouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  BOTT.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wise 
and  timely  conversation  with  an  emi- 
nent thinker,  Sir  Karl  Popper,  appears  in 
the  British  publication,  Encounter,  of 
Mayl972.ItfpUows: 

On  Reason  and  the  Open  Society — 
A  Conversation 

Q. — Tou  are  primarily  a  philosopher,  but 
can  you  tell  us  a  little  about  your  "political" 
biography? 

PoppEU.  I  became  a  Marxist  In  about  1915, 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  old.  and  an  antl- 
Marxlst  In  1919,  shortly  before  my  seven- 
teenth birthday.  I  remained  a  socialist  until 
I  was  thirty,  although  I  began  to  doubt  more 
and  more  whether  freedom  and  socialism  are 
compatible. 

The  Incident  that  turned  me  into  an  anti- 
Marxist  was  of  crucial  Importance.  It  oc- 
curred In  my  native  Vienna.  Shooting  broke 
out  during  a  demonstration  by  young  un- 
armed Socialist  and  Communist  workers,  and 
several  of  the  youngsters  were  killed.  I  was 
horrified  and  indignant  at  the  police,  but 
also  at  myself  because  I  felt  that,  as  a  Marx- 
ist. I  bore  part  of  the  responsibility — at  least 
In  principle — for  the  tragedy.  Marxist  theory 
demands  that  the  class  struggle  be  sharp- 
ened and  intensified.  It  asserts  that  an  in- 
tensification of  the  class  struggle  speeds  our 
approach  to  socialism  and  that,  although 
revolution  may  claim  some  victims,  capi- 
talism daily  claims  more  victims  than  the 
whole  socialist  revolution  would  ever  do. 

That  was  the  Marxist  analysis.  I  now  asked 
myself  whether  we  could  ever  rationally  de- 
fend such  a  calculation.  I  began  to  read 
Marx  critically,  and  I  discovered  what  scant 
foundation  there  was  for  the  Marxist  beliefs 
in  the  historical  Inevitability  of  the  coming 
of  socialism,  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant 
social  system,  and  in  such  notions  as  that  of 
so-called  Spdtkapitalismus. 

What  really  exists  is  people,  their  Joys  and 
sorrows.  I  was.  and  I  still  am,  an  Individualist 
In  the  sense  that  I  realised  that  what  mat- 
tered was  that  Justice  should  prevail  between 
individuals,  and  that  concepts  such  as  Man- 
kind— let  alone  Class — are  abstractions,  per- 
haps Important  in  some  theoretical  context, 
but  sometimes  exceedingly  dangerous.  What 
are  we  to  say,  for  Instance,  of  those  Marxists 
who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  concrete  indi- 
viduals for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  Humsm- 
Ity — who  believe  that  the  worse  human 
beings  fare,  the  better  it  is  for  the  Inevitable 
Social  Revolution,  and  thus  for  Mankind? 
Of  course  there  are  conflicts  of  Interest  in 
society,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  Intensification  of  these  conflicts  would 
lead  to  a  better  society  or  to  a  worse  one 
(such  as,  for  example,  a  fascist  society). 

My  critical  attitude  towards  Marxism  did 
not,  at  first,  shake  my  socialist  convictions  in 
the  least.  To  me,  socialism  was  an  ethical 
postulate — nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
idea  of  Justice.  A  social  order  which  managed 
to  combine  abject  poverty  and  great  affluence 
struck  me  as  l>otb  inequitable  and  intoler- 
able. However,  my  growing  realisation  that 
Institutionalised  Bociallsm  renders  the  state 
too  unwieldly  and  bureaucrats  too  powerful 
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vis-a-vis  citizens  prompted  me  to  abandon 
my  youthful  convictions.  I  have  never  re- 
gained my  belief  in  the  compatibility  of  so- 
cialism and  freedom.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced, moreover,  that  every  simple  formula 
is  misleading.  If  "socialism"  means  "the  so- 
cialisation or  nationalisation  of  the  means  of 
production",  then  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  remedy  for  aU  social  evils,  but  rather — and 
this  is  most  Important — a  threat  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual. 

Q.  But  still,  politics  of  another  sort 
changed  your  life. 

Popper.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  I  was 
appointed  as  a  teacher  at  a  secondary  school 
in  Vienna.  I  had  written  a  great  deal  in  the 
interim,  but  had  published  virtually  nothing. 
Encouraged  by  friends,  I  now  wrote  two 
books.  The  second  of  these,  published  in  1934 
under  the  title  Logik  der  Forschung,  propelled 
me,  almost  against  my  intentions,  into  aca- 
demic life.  Austria  at  that  time  was  ruled 
by  a  fascist  dictatorship,  and  I  realised  that 
Hitler  would  soon  invade  the  country  and 
make  It  part  of  Germany.  Being  of  Jewish 
descent,  I  decided  to  emigrate.  My  book 
brought  me  an  invitation  to  give  lectures  in 
England,  and  on  Christmas  Eve,  1936,  I  was 
offered  an  appointment  as  a  University  lec- 
turer in  New  Zealand.  It  was  there,  in  March 
1938,  that  I  learned  of  Hitlers  entry  Into 
Austria  and  decided  to  publish  my  two  cri- 
tiques of  Fascism  and  Marxism,  The  Open  So- 
ciety and  Its  Enemies  and  The  Poverty  of 
Historicism.  In  the  spring  of  1945  I  was  of- 
fered a  post  in  England,  and  left  New  Zea- 
land. I  taught  at  London  University  from 
1946  to  1969  with  intermediate  spells  as  a 
Visiting  Professor  in  America  and,  for  brief 
periods,  in  Austria,  Japan  and  Australia.  I  rfe- 
tired — if  that  is  the  right  word — three  years 
ago,  but  I  am  now  working  harder  than  ever. 

Q — How,  and  where,  during  these  travels 
did  you  come  to  a  new  view  of  society? 

Popper.  I  first  visited  England  in  the  years 
1935-6.  Coming  from  Austria,  which,  whUe 
governed  by  a  comparatively  mild  dictator- 
ship, was  menaced  by  its  National  Socialist 
neighbours,  I  now  found  that  I  could  at  last 
breathe  freely.  It  was  as  if  the  windows  had 
been  flung  open.  The  term  "open  society" 
(which,  as  I  later  found,  had  been  used  by 
Bergson  In  a  diflerent  sense)  derives  from 
this  experience. 

What  do  I  regard  as  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  an  open  society?  I  would  quote  two. 
First,  th%t  free  debate  and  especially  debate 
about  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  govern- 
mental decisions,  should  be  possible  within  a 
society  and  shovUd  exert  an  influence  on 
politics;  and,  secondly,  that  institutions 
should  exist  for  the  protection  of  freedom 
and  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  the  state 
protects  its  citizens  from  physical  violence 
by  means  of  legal  and  social  institutions,  and 
can  also  shield  them  from  abuse  by  economic 
force.  This  is  already  happening,  and  it  Is 
susceptible  to  improvement.  We  must,  in  fact, 
construct  social  institutions  which  protect 
the  economically  weak  against  the  economi- 
cally ruthless.  Political  power  can  control 
economic  power.  Marxists  underrate  the  po- 
tential of  politics  and,  in  particular,  of  what 
they  disparagingly  term  "formal  freedom." 

I,  therefore,  stress  the  central  role  of  polit- 
ical institutions  in  social  reform.  It  is  far 
less  Important  who  governs  than  how  gov- 
ernments are  influenced  and  controlled.  The 
old  question  "Who  should  rule?",  which  was 
regarded  as  being  the  central  question  of 
political  theory  from  Plato  to  Marx,  is  wrong- 
ly put.  This  brings  me  back  to  my  earlier 
point,  namely,  the  major  significance  of  pub- 
lic debate.  The  United  States  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  countries  which  possess  a 
relatively  open  social  order;  all  the  rest  are 
dependent  on  its  fate.  Little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  since  the  emancipation  of 
America's  Negro  slaves,  slnc«  tha  conclu- 
sion of  almost  five  years  of  Civil  War  between 
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North  and  South.  It  was  a  terrible  national 
crisis;  a  crisis  of  conscience.  Now  the  United 
States  is,  once  again,  going  through  a  terrible 
crisis  of  conscience  with  regard  to  the  Negro 
problem  and  simultaneously  with  regard  to 
Viet  Nam. 

This  clearly  shows  us  what  Is  most  relevant 
to  the  openness  of  a  society:  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  existence  of  an  influential 
opposition.  America's  major  newspapers  and 
the  most  influential  television  commentators 
are  sharply  critical  of  government  poUcy.  The 
opposition  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Viet  Nam;  and  the 
Government  has  Indeed  accepted  this  as  its 
programme  at  the  prompting  of  the  opposi- 
tion. We  encounter  here  a  unique  occurrence 
which  would  be  Inconceivable  save  in  an 
open  society;  after  a  war  lasting  for  years, 
the  Oovemment  concedes,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  public  debate,  that  the  war  was  a 
grievous  mistake  and  should  be  terminated 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  want  to  represent 
American  democracy  as  an  ideal.  Par  too 
many  crimes  and  acts  of  violence  take  place 
in  America.  Furthermore  the  country  seems 
to  have  changed  with  remarkable  speed  since 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Be- 
fore that,  the  mood  was  one  of  hope,  and  of 
confidence  in  America's  moral  superiority. 
Now,  the  country  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
spiritual  depression  which  has  been  deepened 
still  further  by  the  murders  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Robert  Kennedy  and  by  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  Americans  are  no  longer  cer- 
tain that  their  country  and  form  of  govern- 
ment are  the  best.  These  acts  of  violence  may, 
in  part,  be  a  consequence  of  some  American 
frontier  traditions,  but  they  are  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  form  of  government  or  of  a 
so-called  authoritarian  system.  Life  styles 
and  convictions  do,  In  fact,  change  very 
rapidly  in  America:  open  societies  are  not 
very  stable,  precisely  because  they  are  ex- 
posed to  critical  discussion.  Dictatorships 
are  more  stable,  and  are  Utopias,  which  are 
always  represented  as  static. 

Q. — You  say  the  state  can  protect  Its  citi- 
zens from  economic  violence,  by  means  of 
political  institutions.  It  certainly  could  do 
so — ^but  Marxists  argue  that  these  same  in- 
stitutions are  manned  by  the  ruling  groups 
and  therefore  become  Ineffective. 

Popper.  I  think  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Every  institution  in  a  democracy  is  manned 
by  different  groups — often  opposed — at  dif- 
ferent moments  of  time.  That  much  is  ob- 
vious. But  the  idea  that  institutions  in  a 
democracy  are,  so  to  speak,  permanently  con- 
trolled by  the  bourgeoisie  is  simply  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Marxist  myth  of  class  dictator- 
ship: that  every  state  is  a  dictatorial  state 
and  that  so-called  "formal  democracy"  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  class  dictatorship.  To 
repeat.  I  regard  that  as  a  fantasy. 

Q. — But  isn't  that  evidence  of  at  least  ele- 
ments of  class  dictatorship  when,  as  in  the 
West  German  Republic,  70%  of  newly  cre- 
ated private  wealth  accrues  to  the  smallest 
group  of  "self-employed" '  persons  whereas 
the  seven  times  larger  group  of  employees  is 
fobbed  off  with  the  remaining  30  Ci?  When 
the  tax  system  one-sidedly  favours  a  small 
section  of  society?  When  owners  of  capital 
continue  to  amass  wealth  without  personal 
effort  while  most  employees  are  compelled  to 
expend  their  entire  Income  and  can  therefore 
never  become  owners  of  capital  themselves? 

Popper.  You  are  posing  several  questions 
at  once.  The  word  "class"  can  have  many 
misleading  connotations.  Marxists  claim  that 
aU  democracies  are  disguised  class  dictator- 
ships, but  this  misleading  assertion  has  little 
to  do  with  the  existence  of  wide  variations 
in  wealth.  One  can,  for  example,  conceive  of 
a  free  society  which  grants  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  all — all  enjoy  the  same  education, 
and  death  duties  distribute  all  wealth  equally 
— but  which  nonetheless  exhibits  great  con- 
trasts in  newly-created  wealth.  Provided  there 
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is  no  poverty,  this  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
an  evil:  large  fortunes  are  almost  entirely 
Invested  and  make  it  possible  to  Innovate. 
The  same  kind  of  society  might  also  contain 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth.  And  while 
I  should  regard  this  as  a  great  evU,  rich  and 
poor  would  not  constitute  classes  in  the  Marx- 
ist sense. 

But  your  remark  was  aimed  at  the  West 
German  Republic,  which  you  reproached  for 
great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  newly- 
created  wealth.  This  proves  little  about  its 
class  character  and  nothing  about  a  class  dic- 
tatorship. You  also  assert  that  the  tax  sys- 
tem one-sidedly  favours  a  small  section  of  so- 
ciety. If  that  be  so.  democracy  has  a  remedy 
of  a  sort  which  can  be  observed  In  the  Brit- 
ish and  even  in  the  American  systems  of  tax- 
ation. Marx  believed  that  a  progressive  sys- 
tem of  Income  tax  was  incompatible  with 
"capitalism",  but  in  Great  Britain,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  national  Income  goes  to  the 
state  In  the  form  of  taxes:  income  tax,  corpo- 
ration tax,  and  indirect  taxes.  (Besides,  there 
are  nationalised  industries.)  But  the  burden 
of  taxation  can  become  so  great  that  the  en- 
tire economy — Including  the  lowest-paid — 
suffers  in  consequence. 

This  demonstrates  the  untenabllity  of  the 
Marxist  doctrine  that  all  democracies  are  dis- 
guised dictatorships.  And  although  it  may  be 
possible  to  speak  of  "elements  of  class  dicta- 
torship," as  you  did,  one  may  claim  with 
equally  strong  arguments  that  the  various 
democracies  embody  differing  degrees  of  ap- 
proximation to  a  classless  society. 

Q. — Don't  you  believe  that  the  formally 
democratic  political  structure  must  be  based 
on  democracy  and  equality  In  the  economic 
sphere  before  it  can  become  fully  alive? 

PoppiR.  Allow  me  to  restate  your  question 
in  a  slightly  more  primitive  form.  "Is  the  co- 
existence of  wealth  and  poverty  an  intoler- 
able social  evil?"  My  answer  Is,  yes,  poverty  is 
a  great  evil  and  becomes  still  more  iniquitous 
when  it  coexists  with  great  wealth.  More  im- 
portant than  the  contrast  between  poverty 
and  wealth,  however,  is  the  contrast  between 
freedom  and  Its  absence — ^the  contrast  be- 
tween a  new  class,  a  new  ruling  dictatorship, 
and  citizens  in  disfavour  who  are  banished 
to  concentration  camps  or  elsewhere. 

Thus  I  regard  the  posslbUlty  of  free  ra- 
tional discussion  and  the  Influence  of  such 
critical  discussion  upon  politics  as  the  great- 
est virtue  of  a  democracy.  This  places  me  In 
diametrical  opposition  to  those  who  believe 
in  force  or  violence,  particularly  to  the  Fas- 
cists and  to  some  adherents  of  the  New  Left. 
Similarly,  I  am  (q>posed  to  those  revolution- 
ary Marxists  or  neo-Marxists  who  assert  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "objective"  dis- 
cussion: before  engaging  in  a  debate  with 
someone  they  have  to  be  certain  that  he 
shares  the  revolutionary  Marxist  approach  to 
society — In  other  words,  that  he  radically  re- 
jects the  so-called  capitalist  society  of  today. 
^  TlJls  precludes  any  serious  discussion  of  cen- 
tral problems. 

PascUt  anti-intellectuals  and  these  revolu- 
tionary Marxists  are,  thus,  agreed  that  one 
cannot  and  should  not  debate  with  an  op- 
ponent. Both  groups  reject  all  critical  discus- 
sion of  their  own  standpoints. 

But  consider  what  this  rejection  means.  It 
implies  that,  once  in  power,  one  suppresses 
all  opposition.  It  implies  a  rejection  of  the 
open  society,  a  rejection  of  freedom,  and  an 
adoption  of  a  philosophy  of  coercion. 

Being  Infliienced  by  such  considerations, 
Marxists  and  neo-Marxists  are  blind  to  the 
achievements  of  democracy,  which  alone  per- 
mits them  to  disseminate  their  Ideas  without 
persecution.  Their  theory  teaches  them  that 
political  liberties  are  worthless,  or  almost  so, 
because  they  are  no  more  than  a  cover  for  a 
sinister  dictatorship. 

But  this  Is  wholly  unrealistic,  as  one  can 

see  from  the  fact  that  the  recent  revival  of 

Marxist  ideology  has  occurred  in  all  the  open 

societies  of  the  West.  Democracies  are  always 
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open  to  ideas,  especially  dissenting  ideas.  Far 
from  being  disguised  dictatorships,  these 
democracies  are  always  prepared  to  doubt 
themselves:  they  Icnow  perfectly  well  that 
much  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Only  in  an  open 
society  do  ideas  have  a  chance  to  prevaU,  and 
Marxists,  who  believe  that  democracies  are 
merely  disguised  dlctat<x^hips,  fail  to  see 
that  all  dictatorships,  whether  of  the  Right 
or  Left,  are  fundamentally  gimiiitr  to  each 
other,  and  dissimilar  to  democracies. 

All  this  stems  from  false  theories  which 
are  liable  to  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  the 
critical  battle  of  ideas,  to  intellectual  debate. 

Q. — Your  "open  society"  presupposes  a 
pluralism  ot  forces  and  universal  equality  of 
opportunity  which  is  embodied  In  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Western  democracies.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  form  part  of  political 
reality.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  "open  socie- 
ty" already  exists,  (x  has  it  still  to  be  built? 

PoppEK.  I  believe  it  to  be  both  a  reality  and 
an  ideal.  There  are,  oi  course,  various  degrees 
of  (q>enne8s.  In  one  democracy,  society  may 
be  more  mature,  evolved,  and  <^>en  than  in 
another.  How  good  or  bad  it  is  wlU  depend 
on  several  factors:  on  its  prior  history,  its 
traditions,  its  political  institutions,  its  educa- 
tional methods  and,  finally,  on  the  human  be- 
ings who  alone  can  bring  these  institutions  to 
life.  I  would  suggest  that  a  fairly  sharp  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  between  democ- 
racies and  dictatorships.  People  live  in  a 
democracy  If  institutions  exist  which  enable 
them  to  oust  their  government  without  using 
violent  means;  in  other  words,  without  shoot- 
ing it  down.  That  Is  the  characteristic  of  a 
democracy.  Even  In  a  democracy,  however, 
the  road  to  a  widely  open  and  pluralist  so- 
ciety may  remain  a  \oa%  one.  It  is  a  gradual 
process:  and  it  is  always  in  danger  of  a  set- 
back. 

Q. — ^Do  you  believe,  then.  In  the  fundamen- 
tal power  of  reason? 

Popper.  I  do  not,  of  coiuse,  believe  that  an 
attitude  of  reasonableness  Is  easy  to  adopt,  or 
that  aU  human  beings  are  consistently  ra- 
tional: they  are  only  rarely  so.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve in  the  "force"  of  reason  or  the  "powM" 
of  reason.  Rather,  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
choice  between  reason  and  force.  I  further 
believe  that  reason  Is  the  sole  alternative  to 
the  use  of  violence;  and  I  regard  as  criminal 
Uie  use  of  force  or  violence  where  it  could  be 
avoided. 

But  Marxists  nowadays  do  not  beUeve  in 
reason  because  they  think  that  all  arguments 
merely  conceal  or  "rationalize"  social  inter- 
ests. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  interests — and 
economic  Interests  in  particular — play  a 
major  role  in  pcriitics.  It  is  equally  clear, 
however,  that  a  role  is  played  by  very  differ- 
ent factors,  such  as  the  wish  to  be  Just  and 
equitable. 

Because  it  is  based  on  an  extremely  shrewd 
speculative  theory,  Marxist  practice  is  not 
quite  as  anti-inteUectual  as  Fascist  practice, 
but  It  only  too  often  amounts  to  the  same 
thing:  it  is,  in  effect,  antl-intellectualistic 
and  irrational,  despite  its  dependence  on  a 
somewhat  over-lnteUectuallstic  and  dialec- 
tical theory. 

Violence  embroils  one  ever  more  deeply  in 
violence.  Violent  revolutions  kill  off  revolu- 
tionaries and  vitiate  their  ideals.  The  sole 
smvlvors  are  those  who  specialize  most  effi- 
ciently In  survival. 

One  certain  result  of  a  Revolution  of  the 
Left  would  be  the  loss  of  the  freedom  to  crit- 
icize and  oppose.  (Whether  the  resulting  dic- 
tatorship is  of  the  Right  or  Left,  reactionary 
or  radical,  depends  partly  on  chance,  and  is 
often  only  a  difference  In  nomenclature.)  I 
claim  that  only  a  democracy,  an  open  society, 
gives  us  a  chance  to  remedy  evils.  If  we  de- 
stroy a  democratic  social  order  by  a  violent 
rev<^ution  we  not  only  incur  responsibility 
for  the  heavy  casualties  that  a  revolution  in- 
flicts but  we  are  also  likely  to  establish  a  new 
social  order  In  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
struggle  to  abolish  social  evils,  injustice,  and 
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oppression.  As  a  believer  in  individual  free- 
dom, I  am  second  to  none  in  my  detestation 
of  bureaucratic  powers  and  official  arrogance. 
But  government  is  a  necessary  evil.  Total  ab- 
sence of  government  is  an  impossibility,  and 
— another  regrettable  truth — the  more  peo- 
ple, the  more  government.  Humanity  can  be 
very  eesUy  destroyed  by  violence  in  our  time. 
What  is  required  is  that  we  work  for  a  more 
sensible  society  in  which  our  basic  conflicts 
are  resolved  in  an  increasingly  rational  man- 
ner. 

I  said  "more  sensible".  There  are,  in  fact, 
no  sensible  societies,  but  there  is  always  one 
which,  being  a  little  more  sensible  than  the 
existing  one,  we  should  aspire  to.  That  is  a 
realistic  demand  and  not  one  which  is  Uto- 
pian. 

Q. — In  your  "Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery" 
(1959)  and  in  "Conjectures  and  Refutations" 
(1963)  you  developed  a  scientific-theoretical 
approach  which  has  been  called  "critical  ra- 
tionalism." Another  name  you  give  to  your 
views  Is  "faUlbillsm."  Can  you  explain  these 
Ideas? 

Popper.  Socrates  remarked  in  bis  wonder- 
ful Apology:  "I  know  that  I  know  nothing, 
and  scarcely  that — yet  the  Delphic  oracle  de- 
scribes me  as  the  wisest  of  men."  After  some 
reflection,  Socrates  hit  upon  the  following 
solution:  "I  am  aware  of  my  ignorance.  Per- 
haps it  Is  this  awareness  of  my  limitations 
which  makes  me  a  little  wiser  than  the  oth- 
ers, who  do  not  even  know  that  they  know 
nothing."  Socrates  also  said  that  a  poliUcian 
or  a  statesman  should  be  wise.  What  he 
meant  was.  a  pollUcian  ought  to  be  even 
more  aware  of  his  Ignorance  because  a  heavy 
responsibility  rests  on  him.  This  responsi- 
bility should  lead  him  to  an  understanding 
of  his  limitations  and  so  to  intellectual  mod- 
esty. 

I  agree  with  Socrates,  and  this  is  the  point 
at  which  I  can  best  formulate  my  basic  quar- 
rel with  modern  Marxists.  Modern  MarxisU 
believe  that  they  know  a  great  deal.  They  are 
whoUy  lacking  in  Intellectual  modesty.  They 
flaunt  a  little  knowledge  in  an  oversized 
terminology. 

My  reproach  does  not  apply  to  Marx  or 
Engels.  They  were  formidable  and  original 
thinkers  who  did  have  new  ideas,  many  of 
which  were  not  easy  to  formulate.  The  man 
who  has  something  fresh  and  important  to 
say  is  concerned  to  be  understood.  He  will 
attack  the  utmost  value  to  writing  as  singly 
and  comprehensively  as  he  can,  though  he 
may  not  succeed.  Difficult  language  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write.  What  I 
dislike  most  in  contemporary  Marxist  in- 
tellectuals is  their  love  for  the  big  word, 
their  parade  of  learning  in  highly  preten- 
tious verbiage.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  their  minds  than  intellectual  modesty. 
They  take  their  cue  from  Hegel,  not  from 
Socrates  or  from  Kant.  I  believe,  like 
Socrates,  that  we  know  little  or  next  to 
nothing.  Our  ignorance  Is  vast.  But  that  is 
clearly  not  all:  we  cannot,  of  course,  overlook 
the  existence  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
their  brilliant  successes.  Yet  when  we  ex- 
amine these  sciences  somewhat  more  closely 
we  discover  that  they  consist  not  of  posi- 
tive or  certain  knowledge,  but  of  bold  hy- 
potheses which  are  continuously  Improved 

or  even  eliminated  altogether — by  rigorous 
criticism.  This  produces  a  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  We  have,  then,  no  posi- 
tive or  certain  knowledge.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  hypothetical  or  conjectural 
knowledge. 

AbDve  all,  there  is  sclent iflc  progress.  In 
critically  discussing  our  hypotheses,  we  al- 
ways evaluate  them  from  a  definite  aspect — 
we  favour  those  which  strike  us  as  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  truth,  those  which  can 
better  withstand  our  efforts  at  refutation. 
Thus  there  is  no  point  of  rest  in  science,  no 
point  at  which  we  can  say:  "Now  at  last  we 
have  got  hold  of  the  truth!"  There  are  only 
daring  hypothetical  theories  which  we  en- 
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deavour  to  crltclse  and  to  replace  by  better 
ones.  The  more  scientific  revolutions  the 
better — that  is  the  rule  of  science.  So  the 
Marxian  battle-cry — "permanent  revolu- 
tion"— has  at  least  this  validity. 

Q. — So  you  are,  at  least  In  this  sense,  a 
revolutionary? 

Popper.  I  have  been  charged  with  Incon- 
sistency on  the  grounds  that  my  revolution- 
ary theory  of  science  ought  logically  to  turn 
me  Into  a  political  revolutionary.  But  this  is 
a  grave  misconception.  Radicalism  in  the 
theoretical  and  moral  domains — the  bold 
theoretical  devising  of  new  revolutionary 
theories  and  the  subversive  critical  over- 
throw of  theories  old  and  new — is  just  what 
may  enable  us  to  avoid  all  acts  of  violence 
In  the  political  domain.  To  illustrate  my 
thesis  more  clearly,  permit  me  to  compare 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal 
and  plant  worlds  with  the  "struggle  for  ex- 
istence" of  our  hypotheses. 

Plants  and  animals  throw  up  changes  or 
mvitations,  and  those  rare  mutations  that 
facilitate  better  adaptation  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life  are  those  likely  to  resist  elimina- 
tion by  natural  selection.  Less  well-adapted 
mutations  are  eliminated  by  the  extinction 
of  the  plants  and  animals  which  are  the  car- 
riers of  such  bad  mutations:  they  either  fail 
to  survive,  or  produce  so  few  offspring  that 
they  ultimately  die  out.  A  hypothesis  may 
bo  compared  with  a  mutation.  Instead  of 
producing  new  mutations,  human  beings 
sometimes  advance  new  hypotheses  or  the- 
ories. If  they  are  uncritical,  those  who  sup- 
port m-adapted  or  bad  hypotheses  are  elim- 
inated. 

But  rational  critical  discussion  enables  us 
to  eliminate  bad  hypotheses  and  to  dismiss 
them  as  erroneous  without  exterminating 
their  authors  or  proponents.  That  Is  the 
major  achievement  of  the  critical  method. 
It  enables  us  to  recognise  the  falsity  of  hy- 
potheses and  to  condemn  them — without 
condemning  those  who  support  them. 

Critical  debate  Is  a  method  which  permits 
our  hypotheses  to  die  for  us — whereas  the 
uncritical  method  of  the  fanatic  demands 
that  we  testify  as  martyrs  to  our  hypotheses: 
If  they  are  faulty,  we  perish  with  them.  Rig- 
orous criticism,  revision,  and  re-examinatlon 
of  our  hypotheses  can  thus  replace  the  vio- 
lence of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  the 
same  way,  a  revolutionary  change  In  our 
ideas,  theories,  or  h>-potheses  can  deputise 
for  the  violent  revolutions  which  have 
claimed  so  many  human  lives. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  I  should  recently  have 
been  labelled  a  "posltivlst"  in  Germany  by 
my  Marxist  opponents,  obviously  people  who 
don't  quite  imderstand  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  Posit Ivlsts  are  philosophers  who 
oppose  speculative  theories:  they  try  to  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  what  is  "given" 
or  can  be  perceived.  But  I  try  to  teach:  "be 
bold  in  advancing  speculative  hypotheses 
but  merciless  In  criticising  and  reexamining 
them  thereafter." 

Q. — You  call  for  revolution  in  science  and 
thought — but  not  in  practice.  You  also  say 
that  science  Itself  can  never  provide  certain 
knowledge,  only  hypotheses  which  have 
not — for  the  moment — been  refuted.  How 
does  that  look  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  problems? 

Popper.  Very  similar.  We  also  have  ideas 
and  theories  In  the  social  sphere.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  revolutionary  social  ideas. 
We  evolve  theories  for  the  elimination  of 
social  ills,  try  to  work  out  their  consequences 
critically,  and  then  assess  our  theories  ac- 
rording'y. 

Q. — Bv;  what  do  "social  ills"  mean  in  this 
context?  Surely,  social  defects  of  this  type 
can  orly  be  measured  against  conceptions  of 
value.  How  can  one  prove  which  of  these 
values  are  correct  and  which  are  not? 

Popper.  One  cannot,  any  more  than  one 
can  prove  anything  in  the  natural  sciences. 
But  one  can  discuss  the  question,  and  com- 
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par©  various  social  attitudes  and  their  real 
effects.  In  the  last  analysis  the  adoption  or 
repudiation  of  a  social  value  Is  a  matter  for 
decision. 

Q. — So  one  can't  ultimately  prove  one's 
social  or  political  axioms — only  make  a  per- 
sonal decision  for  or  against  them!  Then 
your  idea  of  the  "open  society"  is  founded 
on  a  basic  decision  of  this  sort,  namely,  a 
decision  in  favour  of  rationality? 

Popper.  Rationalism  esteems  argument, 
theory,  and  empirical  examination.  But  one 
can't  justify  one's  decision  in  favour  of 
rationalism  by  recourse  to  argument  and  ex- 
perience. Although  even  this  problem  is  open 
to  debate,  It  ultimately  demands  from  us  a 
human  decision — some  decision  In  favour 
of  faith  In  reason  and  the  value  of  human 
lives.  This  decision  in  favour  of  reason  Is 
moral  and  not  simply  Intellectual.  It  influ- 
ences ovir  entire  attitude  to  other  people 
and  the  problems  of  social  life.  Closely  con- 
nected with  It  Is  a  faith  in  the  rational  unity 
of  man.  In  the  value  of  every  human  being. 
Rationalism  lends  Itself  better  to  associa- 
tion with  a  humanitarian  approach  than 
does  Irratlonallsm,  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
chosen  elite.  Individual  human  beings  are 
unequal  In  many  respects,  of  course;  but  this 
does  not  militate  against  the  claim  for  equal 
treatment  and  equal  rights.  "Equality  before 
the  law"  is  not  a  fact  but  a  political  demand 
based  on  a  moral  decision.  Superiority  cre- 
ates duties  rather  than  rights. 

Faith  in  reason — the  other  man's  reason 
Included — Implies  the  idea  of  Impartiality 
and  tolerance,  and  Includes  the  rejection  of 
all  claims  to  authority. 

Q. — In  conclusion,  a  question  of  principle: 
do  you  regard  revolution,  or  the  forcible  im- 
position of  that  which  is  held  to  be  better, 
as  altogether  unthinkable? 

Popper.  We  must  distinguish  between  revo- 
lution against  a  democracy  (including  the 
kind  which  Marxists  call  "purely  formal") 
and  revolution  against  a  real  dictatorship. 
This,  although  a  legitimate  revolution,  re- 
grettably seldom  succeeds  in  eliminating  it. 
What  is  more,  the  word  "revolution"  can 
signify  non-violent  upheavals  as  well  as  vio- 
lent ones.  Marxism  has  left  this  ambiguity 
open;  but  the  historical  consequence  of  vio- 
lent upheaval  has  often  proved  to  be  a  dic- 
tatorship. Thus  It  was  with  the  English  revo- 
lution of  the  17th  century,  which  led  to 
Cromwell's  dictatorship;  with  the  French 
revolution,  v/hich  led  to  Robespierre  and 
Napoleon;  and  with  the  Russian  revolution, 
which  led  to  Stalin.  Violent  revolutions  which 
succeed  in  realising  their  aims  are  rare:  the 
American  revolution  is  perhaps  the  one  great 
exception,  but  even  some  of  its  ideas  have 
been  doubtful  blessings.  I  greatly  admire,  as 
I  made  very  clear  In  my  Open  Society,  the 
Ideas  which  inspired  the  French  in  1789  and 
I  am  aware  of  our  Indebtedness  to  them. 
But  revolutionary  ideas  and  their  supporters 
are  almost  invariably  destroyed  by  the  revo- 
lution itself.  Non-violent  changes  are  alto- 
gether different.  They  enable  us  to  watch 
for  the  unintended  and  undesirable  conse- 
quences of  our  social  policies  and  to  modify 
their  effects  in  good  time  when  they  become 
manifest.  They  thus  create  an  atmo.sphere  in 
which  pertinent  public  criticism  of  existing 
social  institutions  need  not  be  forcibly  sup- 
pressed, and  a  social  framework  which  affords 
human  scope  for  humane  reforms. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  C.  DENNIS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  father  of  one  of  our  Members. 


Tlie  late  William  C.  Dennis,  father  of 
Congressman  David  W.  Dennis,  has  re- 
cently been  chosen  to  join  the  ranks  of 
illustrious  names  in  the  Indiana 
Academy. 

The  academy  was  organized  near  the 
close  of  1970  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Indiana's  past  and  present 
who  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
society. 

The  following  is  a  brief  biography  of 
William  Dennis  which  was  published  in 
last  Sunday's  Indianapolis  Star: 
William   C.   Dennis 

Born  Dec.  22,  1878,  at  Richmond;  died  Sept. 
14,  1962,  at  Richmond.  He  was  president  of 
Earlham  College  from  1929  to  1946  and  won 
International  recognition  as  an  attorney.  He 
received  preparatory  education  In  Germany 
and  Scotland  before  being  graduated  from 
Earlham  and  Harvard  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1902  but  served  as  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Stan- 
ford, Columbia  and  George  Washington  uni- 
versities. Beginning  In  1906  he  also  was  an 
assistant  solicitor  In  the  United  States  State 
Department.  He  was  the  U.S.  agent  In  arbi- 
tration involving  Venezuela  and  a  steamship 
company  In  1911  and  took  part  In  boundary 
disputes  In  South  American  countries  In  1917. 
In  1918  he  was  legal  adviser  for  the  Chinese 
government  at  Peking.  After  retiring  from 
Earlham.  he  practiced  law  at  Richmond  and 
also  had  a  private  practice  in  Washington. 
D.C.  He  was  a  Quaker  by  birth.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Indiana  and  DePauw 
universities,  and  served  as  vice-president  of 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law. 


LENNA    YOST 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  a  long- 
time and  devoted  friend  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Lenna  Yost,  who  died  recently  in  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Mrs.  Yost  was  admired  and  loved  by  all 
who  knew  her,  and  I  believe  our  col- 
leagues as  well  as  her  many  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  interested 
in  the  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  her  many  and  varied  political 
activities. 

The  article  follows: 
Lenna  Yost,  Prominent  in  GOP,  Dies 

Lenna  Lowe  Yost,  a  leader  In  the  Republi- 
can Party  as  well  as  In  the  women's  suffrage 
movement  and  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  died  Friday  at  Jefferson  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Alexandria.  She  was  94. 

Mrs.  Yost  had  lived  at  the  Hermitage,  a 
Methodist  home  in  Alexandria,  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Born  In  Marion  County,  W.  Va.,  she  headed 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  West  Virginia  from  1908  until  1918.  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding  appointed  her  U.S. 
representative  to  the  International  Congress 
Against  Alcoholism  In  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land. In  1921  and  in  Copenhagen  In  1925. 

Mrs.  Yost  was  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Suffrage  Association  from  1917  to  1919 
and  helped  lead  the  fight  for  that  state's 
ratification  of  the  19th  Amendment. 

After  adoption  of  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Act,  she  organized  the  Republican  Women 
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of  West  Virginia  and  was  the  first  woman 
to  preside  over  a  Republican  state  conven- 
tion and  the  first  woman  to  act  as  a  counting 
teller  during  the  ^publican  National  Con- 
vention In  Chicago  in  1920. 

li^rs.  Tost  was  chairman  of  the  platform 
committee  at  her  state  convention  in  1922, 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Republican  Women  of  West  Virginia  in  1920- 
1922  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee from  1928  to  1932. 

In  1930,  she  was  named  director  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

She  served  as  the  first  woman  on  the  West 
Virginia  state  board  of  education  from  1921 
to  1933.  She  was  also  a  trustee  of  her  alma 
mater.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 

Mrs.  Tost  backed  laws  for  establishment 
of  juvenile  courts,  child  labor  regulations, 
public  library  legislation  and  other  similar 
reforms. 

She  worked  for  a  federal  prison  for  women, 
which  eventually  was  located  by  Congress 
in  Alderson,  W.  Va.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Ellis  A.  Yost,  a  former  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  legislature  and  chief  examiner  of 
the  old  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Leland  L.  Tost, 
of  Alexandria,  a  granddaughter  and  four 
great-grandchildren. 


VALUES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OV   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  talk  so 
much  about  the  joys  and  fulfillments  of 
countryside  living  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  think  I  am  playing  a  broken 
record. 

But  I  am  not  the  cmly  one  who  voices 
praise  for  countryside  living. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  into  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Madison  Press  in  our 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District 
which  speaks  eloquently  of  what  we  like 
to  refer  to  as  "the  good  life."  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

VALtJES 

A  lot  of  pec^le  living  in  our  so-called 
sophisticated  urban  societies  enjoy  looking 
down  their  collective  noses  at  their  country- 
cousins.  Many  big  city  folks  think  that 
small  town  morals  are  so  fiuiny  that  laughter 
about  them  can  often  drown  out  the  tinkling 
of  glasses  at  a  cocktail  party,  the  cry  of  a 
neighbor  being  assaulted  a  few  doors  away  or 
the  peal  of  sirens  answering  a  robbery  caU 
a  few  blocks  away. 

Cities  are  populated  for  the  most  part  by 
strangers.  Few  people  know  much  about  their 
neighbors  and  could  care  less.  This  makes 
for  an  atmosphere  of  easy  morality.  This 
isn't  true  in  small  communities  where  every- 
one knows  everyone  else  and  who  is  getting 
Into  what  kind  of  sin. 

In  our  cities  it  would  be  easy  to  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  our  institutions:  the 
schools,  the  churches,  and  so  forth  and  say, 
"they  sure  are  falling  down  on  the  job." 

It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  not  be 
putting  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

There  are  two  primary  areas  of  failure. 

One  is  the  family. 

The  old  business  of  bending  a  twig  in  the 
right  direction  Is  still  a  pretty  good  rule  of 
Ufe  to  foUow.  Parents  either  do  the  Job  of 
providing  their  children  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  honesty,  integrity, 
loyalty,  and  duty  or  the  job  doesn't  get  done. 
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The  traditional  family  circle  has  gone  by  the 
boards. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  instant  morality. 
Tou  cant  btiy  a  child  a  set  of  values  to  pack 
along  with  his  or  her  clothes  when  they 
finally  leave  yotir  bed  and  board.  If  they 
haven't  found  them  in  your  own  day-to-day 
living,  they  arent  going  to  come  by  them 
when  they  start  rubbing  shoulders  with 
strangers. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  crisis  concerns  the 
community  and  community  leaders. 

There  are  far  too  many  older  people  of  in- 
fluence around  today  who  advocate  an  "any- 
thing goes"  approach.  They  argue  young 
people  should  be  allowed  to  try  anything 
once.  They  preach  that  experimenting  is  the 
way  to  live  and  that  society's  rules  arent 
important.  They  also  argue  that  being  poor 
and  staying  clean  is  just  asking  too  much. 
To  this  group,  doing  an  honest  day's  work 
for  an  honest  day's  pay  is  exacting  too  great 
a  i»lce  and  finally  that  loyalty  to  family,  to 
friends,  to  employers,  to  the  community,  the 
state  and  the  nation  is  questionable  at  best. 

"ITiey  take  great  delight  In  ridiculing  any- 
one who  dares  suggest  we  return  to  aotae  of 
our  old-fashioned  ways  of  living. 

There  was  a  lot  of  yesterday  we  don't  need 
today  but  some  of  It  was  worth  hanging  on 
to. 

Because  we've  failed  to  keep  what  shotild 
have  been  kept,  we  are  going  to  pay  the  mcM-al 
piper  a  higher  and  higher  price  as  time  goes 
toy. 


POINT  OP  VIEW  ON  THE  BICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  indicated  a  number  of  times  before, 
I  have  a  real  concern  about  the  present, 
very  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission.  I  have  written  in 
s(Hne  detail  to  Mr.  Mahoney  about  these, 
but  I  shall  not  speak  of  them  for  the 
record  until  I  have  a  chance  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Mahoney  in  respcHise  to  some  ques- 
tions I  am  raising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however  there  Is  continu- 
ing evidence  of  concern  among  pe<H}le 
who  are  interested  in  history.  A  recent 
example  of  this  is  an  article  by  Louis 
Leonard  Tucker,  State  historian  of  New 
York,  entitled  "A  Point  of  View."  "niis 
perceptive  historian  does  have  a  point  of 
view  and  I  suggest  its  perusal  by  my 
colleagues  and  any  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  America  doing  what  we  could 
and  should  do  to  properly,  thoroughly 
and  adequately  commemorate  the  bicen- 
tennial. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Point  of  View 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  seen 
many  documents  which  list  "goals"  for  the 
American  Bevcdution  bicentennial.  They 
really  "cover  the  waterfront."  They  Include 
such  items  as:  alleviating  air  pollution,  puri- 
fying our  lakes  and  rivers,  rehabilitating  our 
cities,  improving  our  transportation  system, 
eliminating  racism — and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Practically  all  of  these  goals  oome  under  the 
rubric  of  Improving  the  quality  of  life. 

There  is  one  goal  I  have  yet  to  see  listed, 
and  I  find  it  to  be  a  surprising  omission: 
educating  the  American  public  on  tbe  "true" 
American  Revolution.  As  a  former  teacher 
and  a  student  of  early  American  history,  I 
submit  that  the  general  American  public  has 
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a  faulty  knowledge  of  the  critical  Revolution- 
ary era.  Pew  have  studied  this  period  inten- 
sively. Most  Americans  have  a  thought  struc- 
ture whldi  is  saturated  with  myths  about 
the  Revolution.  They  regard  this  period  of 
American  history  as  Nathan  Hale  writ  large. 
They  have  been  victimized  by  the  shoddy 
scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  century  ro- 
mantic nationalists  who  portrayed  the  Revo- 
lution as  a  simplistic  saga  of  "g^>od  guys 
versus  bad  guys,"  of  virtue  triumphing  over 
evil.  Tom  Paine's  characterization  of  George 
in  as  tbe  "Royal  Brute"  lives  on  in  America. 
Let's  clean  up  our  air  and  lakes  and  rivers. 
Let's  rebuild  our  cities,  develop  rapid  transit 
systems,  abolish  racism — and  so  on.  But  let's 
not  forget  the  Revcdutlon  Itself.  Let's  insti- 
tute a  massive  educational  program  on  the 
"true"  history  of  the  Revc^utioiL  Let's  strip 
it  of  Its  myths.  Is  this  not  a  laudable  goal 
for  the  bicentennial?  Would  not  the  eradi- 
cation of  myth  improve  the  quality  of  life  In 
our  nation? 

liOTTiB  Leonard  TtrcKxa, 
State  Historian  of  Netc  York. 


PERFORMANCE  OP  P-1 1  IIS  PRAISiaD 
BY  AN  EXPERT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

of  txxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
1972,  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
contains  an  article  written  by  Benjamin 
P.  Schemmer.  The  article,  relating  to  the 
F-111  fighter-bomber,  contains  a  fair  and 
responsible  apprsusal  of  that  plane. 

The  author  was  formerly  connected 
with  a  competing  manufacturer  which 
failed  to  win  the  competition  for  the 
P-111.  TTiis  adds  to  the  objectivity. 
Typical  of  his  attitude  Is  his  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  article  that — 

Had  the  aircraft  I  fiew  at  Nellls  AFB  early 
in  April  been  in  Southeast  Asia  when  North 
Vietnam  poured  through  the  DMZ  on 
31  March,  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
might  not  have  had  to  spend  such  long  week- 
end hours  in  the  National  Military  Command 
Center  sweating  out  the  biggest  Vietnam 
crisis  since  Tet  1968. 

T^at  statement,  and  the  whole  article 
for  that  matter,  confirms  my  own  belief, 
and  one  shared  by  a  rapidly  growing 
number  in  the  Congress,  that  whatever 
else  may  come  about  in  our  defense 
structure  the  P-111  production  line  must 
be  kept  going.  It  is  the  only  aircraft  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world. 

The  article  in  its  three  parts  and  the 
chart  which  accompanies  it  are  as 
follows : 

"I  Like  Ut  Job":  Am  F-111  Cbew  Shows  Wht 
(By  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 

Had  the  aircraft  I  fiew  at  Nellls  AFB  early 
in  April  been  in  Southeast  Asia  when  North 
Vietnam  poured  through  the  DMZ  on  31 
March,  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
might  not  have  had  to  spend  such  long 
weekend  hours  In  the  National  Military  Com- 
mand Center  sweating  out  the  biggest  Viet- 
nam crisis  since  Tet,  1968. 

In  the  first  three  days  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese offensive,  bad  weather  limited  tacti- 
cal air  strike  sorties  to  an  average  of  only  23 
a  day  near  tbe  DMZ,  one-seventh  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  fiown  daUy  as  weather  cleared 
on  3,  4,  and  6  April  and  one  twenty-third  the 
daily  attack  sorties  being  fiown  in  all  of 
SVN  as  this  issue  went  to  press.  From  31 
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March  through  2  April,  the  only  "all- 
weather"  system  that  could  put  the  beat  on 
NVN  troops  heading  for  Hue,  Dong  Ha,  and 
Quang  Trl  Province  were  a  few  Navy  A-6s. 

The  airplane  American  taxpayers  have 
sp>ent  a  fortune  building  for  Just  all-weather 
and  night  Interdiction  work — the  F-IU 
wasn't   there. 

The  plane  turns  out  to  be  a  fortune  well 
spent,  even  in  the  view  of  one  of  its  bitterest, 
most  outspoken  critics.  Put  the  P-111  where 
the  heat  is  and  the  odds  of  blunting  another 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  or  avoiding  an- 
other July  1050  Korean  War  near-disaster  are 
bound  to  change  in  our  favor.  Put  another 
way:  if  your  son  got  tagged  with  flying  a 
strike  near  Hanoi,  you'd  want  him  to  make 
it  in  the  plane  Tactical  Air  Command  let  me 
fly  three  weeks  ago. 

It  took  about  2Vx  hours  in  the  P-111  to  un- 
derstand why.  Taking  off  with  32,500  lbs.  of 
full  internal  fuel  on  full  after-burner.  Air 
Force  Captain  Joe  Cabuk — an  Instructor  pilot 
from  the  442nd  "Black  Bat"  Tactical  Fighter 
(Training)  Squadron — showed  what  the  F- 
111  is  all  about  as  he  eased  into  a  200-mile 
low-level  ride  on  automatic  terrain-follow- 
ing 500'  above  Nevada's  desert  floor  and 
headed  North  for  the  White  Pine/ Ruby 
Mountain  range  at  about  eight-tenths  the 
speed  of  sound. 

Somewhere  In  our  side-by-side  but  crowd- 
ed cockpit,  a  dial  I  couldn't  And  told  him  we 
were  flying  812  feet-per-second — which  may 
explain  why  F-111  crews  worry  more  about 
bird  strikes  than  they  do  the  airplane  not 
working.  Birds  don't  focus  very  well  on  ob- 
jects moving  that  fast.  But  if  the  terrain- 
following  radar  malfunctions,  the  F-Ul  au- 
tomatically goes  into  a  3  "g"  pull-up.  Thus, 
chances  of  hitting  a  bird  are  better  than 
hitting  a  mountain,  even  with  bands-oS 
flying. 

The  F-lU's  swing  wing  was  swept  about 
45  degrees  (versus  72 'i  degrees  for  take-off) 
— and  the  ride  was  smooth.  Unbelievably 
smooth.  Even  as  we  started  to  climb  up  (and 
then  nose  over)  the  10.000'  bumps  that  punc- 
tuate Nevada's  desert  southeast  of  the  Bon- 
neville salt  flats.  Turning  northwest  and  then 
south  over  the  Tonopah  live  firing  range,  Ca- 
buk showed  what  the  F-111  feels  like  at  200' 
and  "hard  ride"  (you  Just  dive  over  the  re- 
verse slope  of  each  crest  a  little  faster)  — 
silU  smooth. 

Look  out  the  cockpit,  tliough.  at  the  chase 
plane  tucked  in  under  your  right  wing  and 
you  see  him  bumping  up  and  down  like  a 
ners'oiis  porpoise.  Cabuk  e.\plains  that  we're 
riding  the  same  way — you  just  don't  feel  it. 

By  now  you've  covered  about  300  miles  on 
the  deck.  Cabuk  climbs  to  37,000  feet,  sweeps 
the  wing  to  16  degrees,  lites  the  afterburner, 
and  shows  you  what  four  "g"  maneuvers  at 
Mach  2.1  feel  like.  That  F-IU  you've  heard 
criticized  so  much  can  maneuver.  Cabuk  tells 
you,  "This  equates  to  the  best."  Whatever  it 
is  he  does  to  keep  the  aircraft  from  stalling, 
he  does  more  smoothly  than  my  secretary 
changes  typewriter  ribbons.  "No  big  deal." 
Cabuk  tells  you;  "It's  just  one  more  edge." 

He  telis  our  chase  plane  crew,  Majors  Jim 
Walbrldge  and  W.  S.  Gustafson,  to  take  the 
lead  and  lets  you  feel  what  It's  like  to  fly 
formation,  rolling  and  turning  and  God 
knows  what  else  at  3-4  "g"s  with  the  planes 
so  clcee  together  a  mtd-air  collision  seems 
inevitable. 

But  Cabuk  is  relaxed — not  careless,  not 
flip.  Just  sure  of  the  plane  he's  driving  and 
the  training  he's  had  in  It.  Enough  to  trust 
it  with  his  life  and  train  other  TAC  crews 
to  trust  it  as  well — all  the  way  from  200  feet 
"hands-off"  to  39,000  feet  playing  tag  with 
another  pilot  who  swears  by  the  plane  every- 
one was  swearing  at  not  long  ago. 

Talking  with  the  TAC  pilots  and  crews  who 
fly  and  maintain  the  controversial  TFX  does 
a  lot  to  soften  the  Impact  of  years-long  criti- 
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cism  of  the  plane's  cost  overruns,  schedule 
slippages,  and  early,  well-publicized  perform- 
ance problems.  Flying  with  them,  you  end 
up  damned  glad  that  the  Air  Force  and  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  stuck  by  their  guns  and 
brought  the  F-111  into  being.  Doing  so  was 
no  small  miracle. 

"Little  Orphan  Annie"  was  the  most  over- 
managed  development  program  in  American 
military  history.  Former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  insisted  on  acting  per- 
sonally as  the  plane's  mid-wife.  He  barely  es- 
cap>ed  becoming  an  abortionist. 

In  the  words  of  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan 
(D-Ark),  "The  program  was  headed  for  dis- 
aster" when  McNamara  assumed  personal 
management  of  It  in  August  of  1966  under 
the  code  name  Project  Icarus.  He  "managed" 
the  program  "without  advice  and  counsel" 
from  the  Service  program  numagers.  It  was 
months  before  he  let  military  experts  even 
attend  the  Icarvts  meetings  (and  then  only 
as  "observers").  As  Sen  McClellan  summed 
it  up  when  he  reported  in  December  of  1970 
on  the  "longest  and  most  unpleasant  Inquiry 
ever  conducted"  by  the  Senate,  the  net  ef- 
fect of  Project  Icarus  was  "to  waste  the  time 
of  the  contractors  and  the  services'  tech- 
nical experts."  Five  months  after  McNamant 
took  over  as  the  F-lU's  mid- wife,  McClellan 
noted,  "the  President  of  General  Dynamics 
complained  at  an  Icarus  meeting  that  he  did 
not  have  enough  time  between  meetings  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  airplanes." 

McNamara  was  so  frantic  to  get  sovie 
plane  that  worked  in  order  to  blunt  Con- 
gressional criticism  of  the  program  that  he 
invented  new  versions  of  the  aircraft — before 
its  basic  design  was  In  workable  shape — like 
an  oversexed  rabbit  trying  to  re-populate  the 
prairies.  What  started  as  a  hairy-enough  Air 
Force  challenge  to  build  a  common  F-lllA 
for  TAC  and  F-lllB  for  the  Navy  soon  be- 
came an  engineering/production  nightmare. 
In  quick  succession,  ten  different  configura- 
tions were  in  work: 

The  Navy's  F-lllB  (canceled  by  Congress 
111  1968  after  seven  aircraft  were  built  at  a 
coit  of  $378-mlllion); 

Four  attack  versions  for  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand: 141  F-lllAs,  operational  now  in  Nel- 
11s'  474th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing;  94  P-lIlEs, 
with  a  new  air  inlet,  now  operational  at  Upper 
Heyford,  England;  96  F-lllDs  with  an  up- 
rated engine  and  new  avionics  system,  being 
delivered  to  the  TAC  wing  at  Cannon  AFB; 
and  the  F-lllF  with  the  35^  higher-thrust, 
Pratt  &  Whitney  P-100  engine  and  simplified 
avionics  lor  TAC's  wing  at  Mountain  Home 
AFB. 

A  SAC  version,  the  FB-IU  (ordered  fir.st  in 
December  of  1965  as  a  263-plane  buy,  but 
since  cut  to  76  aircraft): 

A  British  version,  the  F-lllK  (50  were 
ordered  In  1966  but  canceled  In  1968  after  a 
cost  of  827-mllllon); 

Two  reconnaissance  versions,  the  RF-lllA 
and  RF-lllD  (only  one  was  built  before  the 
Idea  was  scrapped  after  $118-mllllon  had  been 
spent) ; 

An  Australian  version,  the  F-lllC  (first 
ordered  in  October,  1963.  the  24  .aircraft  buy 
was  almost  canceled:  Australia  announced 
last  December  that  it  would  take  delivery  and 
Us  crews  are  now  training  at  Nellis). 

Ten  configiiratlons  being  designed — and  in 
some  cases,  produced — concurrently  makes 
for  a  bad  ca.se  of  Indigestion.  Somehow,  the 
Air  Force  survived  It.  Even  the  earliest  model, 
the  F-lllAl  flew  at  Nellis.  is  a  helluva  credit 
to  the  Air  Force  officers  and  civilians  who, 
and  the  General  Dynamics  team  which  man- 
aged the  program — under  the  handicap  of 
what  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash)  once 
called  "shoddy  leadership  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government." 

The  crews  like  it  as  much  as  the  pilots.  I 
expected  to  find  in  the  100-odd  F-lllAs  at 
Nellis  Just  about  that  many  different  con- 
flguratlons.  Not  so.  Despite  the  rash  of  Pent«> 
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gon-ordered  "fixes"  to  get  the  F-111  airborne, 
Nellis'  F-111  As  comprise  only  three  different 
configurations,  and  the  differences  are  so 
small  you  could  probably  call  it  two.  (Nellis 
is  now  averaging  about  SO  flight  hours  a 
month  on  each  of  its  F-llls.) 

Ask  Airman  First  Class  Perry  D.  Noiyis  of 
the  429th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  our  crew 
chief,  what  it's  like  to  maintain  Little  Or- 
phan Annie:  "It's  great." 

"How  long  have  you  been  In  the  Service?" 

"A  year  and  a  half." 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  in?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"Why?" 

"I  like  my  Job." 

You  can't  give  an  airplane  a  better  compli- 
ment. 

A  Coward  aNd  BrrrEK  Cmtic  Becomes  a 

Convert 

(By  Benjamin  P.  Scbemmer) 

For  some  years.  Armed  Forces  Journal  was 
one  of  the  F-lll's  more  pejorative  critics. 
Our  views  softened  ten  months  ago  when 
then  Pentagon  Editor  George  Weiss  took  a 
detailed  look  at  the  program,  talked  to  the 
men  who  were  flying  It,  and  convinced  the 
editors  to  run  an  article  in  July,  "Turkey  or 
Tiger?  The  F-111 :  The  Swing- Wing  May  Sur- 
prise You  Yet."  At  least  one  Journal  staffer, 
its  editor,  was  still  skeptical;  recently  I  asked 
the  Air  Force  to  let  me  talk  with  the  crews 
at  Nellis  and  then  "show  me." 

Turning  this  critic  Into  an  P-111  believer 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most  ironic  and  re- 
markable about-faces  the  Air  Force  has 
brought  about.  For  one  thing,  I'm  a  coward 
In  an  airplane.  Not  Just  a  "white-knuckle" 
flyer,  but — ever  since  a  DC -8  caught  fire 
over  Chicago  in  1962 — what  psychologists  call 
a  "phobic  flyer, "  one  of  those  nuts  who 
clutches  the  arm  rests  in  morbid  anxiety 
when  a  747  sashays  gently  into  an  easy  three- 
degree  bank. 

For  another  thing,  I  was  Chief  of  Customer 
Liaison  (sales  manager.  If  you  will)  for  Boe- 
ings  Military  Aircraft  Systems  Division  dur- 
ing the  TFX  competition.  After  we  won  four 
successive  source-selection  board  recom- 
mendations, but  lost  the  contract.  I  became 
somewhat  bitter.  (In  1965.  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  asked  me  during  our  flrst 
meeting — it  turned  out  to  be  an  Interview 
leading  to  three  years  In  the  Pentagon — what 
I  "really  thought"  of  the  TFX.  I  blurted  out 
Instinctively:  "TFX  stands  for  "Ter- 
rible    Experience"   In   my  book;    you 

made  a  horrible  mistake,  but  we  never  chal- 
lenged your  privilege  to  make  It.")  My  antl- 
P-111  bias  grew  as  I  watched  dedicated  and 
honest  officers  work  night  and  day  in  the 
Pentagon  Inventing  "good  news"  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara could  take  to  Congress  about  the 
program  when  there  really  wasn't  any.  They 
were  hard  pressed  enough  getting  airplanes 
built  for  Vietnam — and  their  words  too  often 
were  twisted  by  others  into  testimony  that, 
as  one  Senator  remarked  kindly,  served  only 
to  "suppress  the  truth  at  all  costs."  (I  re- 
member screaming  "Hooray!"  one  night  when 
another  assistant  secretary  called  me  about 
10  p.m.  In  the  final  throes  of  the  budget  cycle 
and  told  me  to  "Get  that  paper  canceling 
the  F-lll"  up  to  his  office  "fast."  He  became 
slightly  hicoherent  when  I  protested  that  he 
had  the  wrong  guy  on  the  phone  and  he 
found  out  that  the  right  guy  had  already 
left.  The  paper,  I  was  told,  went  up  the  next 
day — but  never  came  out  of  McNamara's 
office. 

From  1962  through  1970,  I  read  so  many 
lies  about  the  TFX  from  Presidential  ap- 
pointees that  the  F-111  In  my  lexicon  added 
up  to  nothing  more  than  a  sorry  episode  in 
Air  Force  history.  Even  when  George  Weiss 
talked  with  TAC  crewmen  last  summer  and 
found  them  uniformly  enthusiastic  about 
"Little  Orphan  Annie,"  doubts  still  lingered 
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that  It  was  a  "put  up"  front  to  make  the 
best  of  a  program  hopelessly  screwed  up  at 
higher  echelons. 

All  it  took  to  turn  a  coward  and  a  critic 
into  a  convfert  was  a  few  hovirs  at  Nellis  fly- 
ing that  airplane  with  the  men  who  trust 
their  lives  to  It  every  day.  First  flight  I've 
enjoyed  in  ten  years.  Little  Orphan  Annie 
turns  out  to  be  a  chapter  American  airmen 
should  be  Intensely  proud  of. 

About  that  747  ride  back  to  Washington: 
It  was  terrifying,  as  usual. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Built  To  Fight 

The  Air  Force  knew  years  ago,  when  the 
flrst  TFX  models  were  getting  their  worst 
press,  that  the  aircraft  could  probably  break 
about  flve  world's  records  In  quick  order  and 
pull  off  a  stunt  or  two  bound  to  make  some 
front  page  headlines.  But  the  F-111  was  built 
to  fight,  not  "entertain". 

It's  not  Just  a  "great"  airplane  to  ride  over 
Nevada  In.  Everything  it  does  contributes  to 
combat  capabilities  TAC  hasn't  bad  before. 
In  most  fighters,  low  level  flight  is  bard  and 

ACCIDENTS  AT  1S0,(XI0  CUMULATIVE  FLYING  HOURS 
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brutal  punishment  on  the  pilot — like  riding 
a  bicycle  over  railroad  ties.  The  F-lll's  high- 
speed,  low-level  agility  and  its  unique  suite 
of  black  boxes  are  going  to  save  lives  and  let 
TAC  "carry  the  mall"  farther,  more  accurate- 
ly, and  safer  If  the  aircraft  ever  has  to  de- 
ploy for  the  crunch  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed. 

Had  the  F-111  not  suffered  so  many  pro- 
gram delays  from  so  much  over-management, 
there  might  be  far  fewer  American  air  crew- 
men on  the  POW,  ^fIA  rolls  today. 
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CREATIVE   FARMING 


doctor  away"  is  true,  the  Fritz  Meyers  and 
their  converts  will  surely  live  forever. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  tx>  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
was  printed  in  the  April /May  issue  of  the 
American  Farmer.  The  story  of  the  Fritz 
Meyer  family  and  their  unique  promo- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  their  orchards  is 
tsn?ical  of  the  kind  of  hard  work  and  cre- 
ative thinking  evident  in  American  agri- 
culture today.  The  Meyers  will  soon  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  their  farm. 

The  article  follows: 

Put  Some  Zip  Into  Yotm  Fruit  Sales 
(By  Herb  Klnnear) 

■niey  dream  and  they  Innovate,  but  above 
all,  tbey  work.  That  describes  the  f<^ks  who 
make  things  hum  at  Waldo  Orchards,  known 
•8  the  "Go  Place"  of  Sheboygan  County. 

It's  a  family  affair  for  Frederic  "Fritz" 
Meyer,  bis  wife,  Lola,  and  sons,  Jeff,  16.  and 
Tim,  15,  at  their  Waldo  Orchards  located  on 
Highway  28  west  of  Waldo,  Wisconsin.  In 
1973  they  will  celebrate  the  famUy's  Golden 
Anniversary  In  the  fruit-growing  business. 

"We  were  born  into  the  business,"  Fritz  ex- 
plains. The  Meyers  are  helping  carry  on  an 
"orcharding  "  tradition  established  in  1923  by 
Fritz's  father,  the  late  Arno  Meyer,  former 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

On  their  110  acres,  they  have  75  acres  of 
orchard,  Including  4  acres  In  pick-your-own 
cherries  and  2  acres  of  Bartlett  pears.  The 
remainder  of  the  orchard  is  in  apples. 

One  of  the  big  promotional  Items  of  this 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  member  l^mily  Is  a 
9-foot  red  apple  made  of  fibre  glass.  It's 
much  in  demand  for  display  at  such  spots 
as  shopping  centers,  fairs  and  parades.  Some 
of  the  Meyers'  other  promotional  Ideas  are 
displayed  In  the  pictures  on  this  page. 

These  charter  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Roadside  Marketing  Association  appear  fre- 
quently on  TV  and  have  an  orchard  movie 
which  receives  widespread  showing. 

One  of  their  unique  products  is  known  as 
an  "Apple  Lick!" — frozen  cider  on  a  stick. 
This  is  one  of  the  coiuitless  items  sold  at 
their  on-the-farm  country  store  featuring 
homemade  apple  Jelly,  plum  Jam.  carmel 
apples  and  a  host  of  other  delicacies  and 
curios. 

The  Meyers  from  their  "Go  Place"  of  She- 
boygan County  continuously  preach  tlie 
"Goodne.ss  of  Apples"  in  countless  ways.  And, 
If  the  old  adage,  "an  apple  a  day  keeps  the 


NATE  ROBERTSON— AN  HONOR 
RICHLY  DESERVED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  McDADE,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 14, 1970,  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  memorable  appearance  of  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  Scranton,  Pa.  at  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  reception  for 
Congress. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  not  only  the 
excellence  of  the  Gleeboys,  as  they  are 
called,  but  their  great  popularity  na- 
tionsdly.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues at  that  time  took  a  good  look  at 
the  Boys'  Clubs  in  their  own  congres- 
sional districts  and  must  have  asked 
themselves:  Who  is  it  who  has  draie  such 
outstanding  work  in  promotmg  such  out- 
standingly worthwhile  enteiprises  like 
these  Boys'  Clubs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  nurturing 
these  fine  organizations  is  done  by  a 
group  of  outstanding  Ameiicans,  distin- 
guished citizens  who  give  their  time, 
their  devotion,  and  their  contributions  to 
make  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  the 
outstanding  institutions  tliey  have  be- 
come. 

One  such  outstanding  man,  Nathaniel 
G.  Robertson,  Jr.,  has  just  been  honored 
for  his  more  than  50  years  of  unusually 
devoted  service  to  the  Boys'  Club  of 
Scranton,  and  has  been  awarded  the  na- 
tional silver  medallion  by  the  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  Nate 
Robertson  has  served  the  boys  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  He  has  worked  on 
the  camp,  finance,  personnel  program, 
and  property  committees.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  camp,  finance,  and 
property  committees.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Boys'  Club.  And 
throughout  all  these  years,  his  wise  and 
often  humorous  counsel  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  the  successive  executive  di- 
rectors of  the  Boys'  Club. 

This  has  not  been  his  v.hole  life.  In 
fact,  during  the  yeai-s  he  was  devoting  so 


much  time  to  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Club, 
he  served  also  as  secretary,  vice  presi- 
dent, president,  and  board  chairman  of 
the  Scranton  Lace  Co.  He  served  also  as 
a  director  of  Scranton's  Northeastern 
National  Bank,  and  as  a  director  of  the 
Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

We  often  wonder  how  we  can  crowd 
into  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  all 
the  things  which  must  be  done.  From 
those  early  days  in  his  life  when  he 
served  as  a  first  lieutenant  pilot  in  the 
aviation  section  of  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps 
in  Europe,  Nate  Robertson  has  given  all 
of  us  the  model  of  how  a  man  can  have 
an  overwhelmingly  successful  career  in 
business,  while  also  giving  a  portion  of 
his  life  to  the  ser\ice  of  the  young  boys 
in  America. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  will  join  me  in  offering  our  own 
warmest  congratulations  to  Nate  Robert- 
son on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  this 
award.  By  the  work  of  such  men  wiU  the 
lives  of  the  yoimg  of  our  Nation  always 
be  made  richer. 


A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  sponsored  legislation  to  give  added 
impetus  to  the  fight  against  multiple 
sclei-osis,  the  disease  known  as  the  "great 
crippler  of  young  adults." 

This  legislation,  authored  by  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Heckler,  would  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  making 
a  thorough  study  of  cuirent  research  in 
the  field  of  multiple  sclerosis  to  determine 
the  most  productive  avenues  of  approach 
toward  finding  causes,  cures  and  treat- 
ments for  MS.  Tlie  Commission  would 
have  1  year  in  which  to  complete  its  in- 
vestigation and  i-eport  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  its  recommendations 
for  needed  legislation,  funding  levels,  and 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  best  participate  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  a  concerted  and  coordinated  attack 
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against  multiple  sclerosis  at  this  time 
may  produce  pi-ofound  results.  I  com- 
mend Mrs.  Heckler  for  developing  legis- 
lation that  will  give  new  momentum  and 
direction  to  the  flght  against  MS,  and  tt 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  add  my  support 
to  this  effort. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  PARKINSON.  JR. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTATlVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  June  23,  1972,  the  many 
friends  of  John  Parkinson,  Jr.,  will  honor 
him  for  his  years  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion as  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  D^>artment. 

A  native  Calif omian.  bom  in  Palo 
Alto.  John  is  a  veteran  of  half  a  century 
of  experience  in  steamship  operation  and 
transportation;  first  with  Norton  Lilly 
and  Co.,  and  later  with  Pope  and  TsQbot. 
Inc.  Mr.  Parkinson  also  served  with  the 
UJS.  Engineers  during  World  War  n. 

Drawing  upon  his  experience  and 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  maritime  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Parkinson  joined  the  Lo6  An- 
geles Harbor  Department  on  April  25, 
1953.  He  started  as  traffic  manager,  but 
two  years  later,  on  August  1,  1957,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  general  manager. 

A  member  of  the  World  Trade  and 
Harbor  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  John  h£is 
been  on  Trade  Missions  to  both  the  Far 
East  and  Europe. 

As  a  founder  of  the  Foreign  Trade  As- 
sociation of  southern  California,  he  has 
served  as  director,  secretary,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Transpor- 
tation Club.  Mr.  Parkinson  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Export  Expansion  Coimcil.  and  presently 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Coun- 
cil for  International  Visitors. 

Active  in  community  affairs,  he  served 
as  harbor  district  chairman  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  1964,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council 
Executive  Board  since  that  time.  In  1967, 
he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit  by 
the  Harbor  District,  and  in  1970  he  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Beaver  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Boy  Scout  Council. 

As  a  resident  of  San  Pedro,  Calif..  Mi-, 
Parkinson  has  involved  himself  in  activi- 
ties designed  to  improve  the  area,  and 
the  business  fraternity.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  vice 
president,  and  in  1969-70,  president  of 
the  San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  1969- 
1970.  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Port  Authorities.  In  1970,  Mr.  Parkinson 
vas  the  recipient  of  the  World  Trade 
Week  Bronze  Plaque. 

In  1968.  he  received  the  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  Catholic  Maritime  Clubs,  where 
he  served  as  president  for  3  years,  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
3  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  year,  he  was  elected  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Port  Authorities,  a  position  he  will 
continue  in  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department. 

Mr.  Parkinson  is  a  member  of  the  San 
Pedro  Lodge  966,  B.P.O.E.,  and  the  Stan- 
ford Alimmi  Association. 

He  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Cynthia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Par- 
kinson, and  to  the  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions that  he  has  made  to  the  "Cargo 
Capital  of  the  West,"  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles;  to  his  community;  and  to  his 
State.  It  is  the  personal  dedication  of 
those  connected  with  the  harbor,  exem- 
plified by  John  Parkinson,  that  has  made 
the  port  the  thriving  enterprise  that  she 
is  today. 

So,  to  John  Pai-kinson,  the  retiring  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  Department,  in  behalf  of 
all  who  appreciate  the  devotion  and  the 
expertise  that  he  has  brought  to  his  posi- 
tion, I  say.  "Thanks,  John,"  for  a  job  well 
done. 


May  23,  1972 


PELHAM  PARKWAY  HOUSES 


SUPPORT  OP  PRESIDENT'S  VIET- 
NAM POLICY  BY  WORLD  ANTI- 
COMMUNIST   LEAGUE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  throughout  the 
free  world  strong  support  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  President  Nixon's  determina- 
tion to  see  that  the  open  North  Vietnam- 
ese invasion  of  South  Vietnam  does  not 
succeed  and  that  true  peace  and  freedom 
can  be  established  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  very  significant  statement  in  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy 
was  issued  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  World  Antl-Com- 
murust  League,  in  Taipei  on  May  10, 
1972,  which  I  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Statement  bt   WACL  Honobary   Chairman 

Dr.  Ku  Cheng-rang  on  President  Ni.kon's 

Vietnam  Policy 

As  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  entering  a  crucial 
and  decisive  stage.  President  Nixon  of  the 
United  States  has  resolutely  moved  to  mine 
the  entrances  to  North  Vietnamese  harbors 
so  as  to  keep  external  military  supplies  from 
reaching  the  Hanoi  regime  by  sea.  This  ac- 
tion, the  like  of  which  should  have  been 
taken  long  ago,  will  certainly  e.xert  a  tre- 
mendovts  influence  in  checking  Vietnamese 
Communist  aggression. 

The  future  of  the  Vietnam  War  will  decide 
not  Just  the  fate  of  the  Vietnamese.  It  is 
inseparably  related  to  the  security  of  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  region  and  the  entire  world 
as  well  as  the  destiny  of  tree  mankind  as  a 
whole.  For  this  reason,  all  the  free  peoples 
should  not  only  support  President  Nixon's 
move  but.  more  importantly,  also  positively 
unite  all  the  free  nations  in  a  policy  to  up- 
hold the  independence  and  freedom  for  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  particular,  we  earn- 
estly hope  that  Asia's  free  nations  will  take 
Joint  actions  to  protect  and  preserve  their 
common  security. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  S€HEUER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mi".  Speaker,  since  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  public 
housing  is  such  a  crucial  need  in  our 
urban  society,  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  this  report 
of  mine  on  improvements  recently  made 
at  Pelham  Parkway  Houses  in  the  Bronx : 

Dear  Friends  :  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  you  on  the  results  of  several  meet- 
ings with  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority concerning  the  problems  of  Pelham 
Parkway  Houses. 

Several  months  ago  I  met  with  several  of 
the  residents  of  Pelham  Parkway  Houses  in- 
cluding Selma  Messinger,  nnanclal  Secre- 
tary: Paula  Katz,  I.ialson-Tenants-Manage- 
menX  Housing  Authority:  Saotina  Albert!. 
Treasurer;  Fay  DeMaio;  Marilyn  Salberg,  past 
vice-president  of  Pelham  Parkway  Tenants 
Council  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  current  Vice- 
President,  to  discuss  some  matters  of  con- 
cern to  you. 

After  this  meeting,  I  called  Simeon  Golar, 
Commissioner  of  the  Housing  Authority,  and 
requested  a  meeting  with  him  and  his  ad- 
ministrative staff. 

On  December  20,  1971,  I  met  with  Maye 
Shaw  and  five  residents  of  Pelham  Parkway 
Houses,  and  Commissioners  Gdiax,  P^ied.  and 
Gomez.  Cliief  Daley,  head  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority Police,  and  several  other  relevant  de- 
partment heads.  Marcus  Levy.  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Housing  Authority,  chaired  the 
meeting.  We  discussed  several  problems,  in- 
cluding the  improvement  of  wiring,  an  in- 
crease in  police  patrols  and  better  main- 
tenance. At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  agreed  to  study  the  problems 
and  meet  with  us  again  after  my  return  from 
Russia. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  March  10,  1972, 
after  much  discussion,  the  Housing  Author- 
ity agreed  to  take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Provide  a  scooter  for  patrols  at  Pelham 
Parkway  Houses,  giving  more  range  and  flex- 
ibility to  the  police  and  allowing  quicker 
responses.  This  wUI  be  available  as  soon  as 
the  training  of  the  officers  is  completed: 

2.  To  add  smother  maintenance  man  for 
the  next  six  months,  with  the  possibility  of 
makmg  him  permanent: 

3.  Improve  the  outdoor  lighting  system 
during  the  summer: 

4.  Increase  the  lighting  by  the  elevators 
(this  has  already  been  done  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting) : 

5.  Consider  adding  police  protection  from 
12  A.M.  to  8  A.M.  in  addition  to  the  current 
8  A.M.  to  midnight  patrols; 

6.  Install  a  shower  on  the  children's  play- 
ground by  July  1st: 

7.  Install  new  14  cubic  foot  refrigerators 
for  5  room  apartments  now.  rather  than  in 
several  years,  with  an  additional  charge: 

8.  To  study  the  costs  of  Increased  wiring  to 
allow  for  air-conditioning  and  greater  use  of 
modem  appliances. 

I  was  told  that  the  existing  apartment 
entrance  lock  is  a  very  durable,  dead-bolt 
lock  and  that  although  the  Housing  Author- 
ity does  not  encourage  tenants  to  install  their 
own  second  locks,  no  tenant  will  be  evicted 
for  installing  such  a  lock.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  tenant  will  bear  any 
cost  (generally  no  more  than  $5.00  for  a  brass 
plate  when  the  lock  Is  removed)  rather  than 
impose  this  expense  on  the  Authority. 

I  was  also  told  that  an  Intercom  system  can 
be  installed  at  a  cost  of  $2.86  per  month,  per 
tenant. 
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Commissioner  Fried  told  me  that  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  Is  committed  to  keeping  Pel- 
ham Parkway  Hotises  a  middle  Income  pro- 
ject. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Yours, 

James  M.  Scheuer, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISIVE  RESPONSE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  week,  I  have  received  many  letters 
and  wires  expressing  support  for  the 
President's  decisive  response  to  the  cur- 
rent North  Vietnamese  offensive  in  the 
South,  but  few  are  as  poignant  as  the 
words  of  a  young  man  stationed  at  Phu 
Bai,  recently  published  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune.  With  the  current  hue  and  cry 
of  the  antiwar  protestors,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  most  important  people 
in  the  present  controversy — our  remain- 
ing troops  stationed  in  South  Vietnam. 
Their  welfare  is  uppermost  iia  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  and  I  am  certain  the  strong 
support  of  the  men  in  the  field  is  vei-y 
meaningful  to  the  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  share  Mike  Sweeney's  letter  with  my 
House  colleagues: 

Letter  from  Vietnam 

Editor,  Tribune:  What  with  all  the  out- 
cries and  demonstrations  being  created  in 
respect  to  President  Nixon's  current  decision 
concerning  Vietnam,  you  might  be  interested 
to  a  May  2  expression  contained  in  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  Utah  boys,  my  son,  Mike, 
who  is  stationed  at  Phu  Bai,  South  Viet- 
nam, which  is  several  miles  south  of  Hue 
and  Is  our  northernmost  outpost.  Mike  wrote 
in  part: 

"I  want  to  say  how  I  feel  and  maybe  85 
to  95  percent  of  the  guys  over  here  think 
about  the  reaction  to  the  bombing  of  the 
North. 

."Most  of  lis  feel  if  President  Nixon  hadn't 
had  the  guts  to  bomb  the  North  there  would 
have  been  some  very  sorry  parents  of  all  the 
soldiers  who  would  have  died.  He  really  did 
save  our  lives.  As  you  can  see,  the  North, 
even  with  bombing,  is  doing  a  good  Job  of 
cutting  up  the  South,  and  they  could  have 
done  a  better  and  faster  Job  if  it  weren't  for 
the  bombing.  That  is  our  only  protection. 

"But  the  attitude  of  some  American  stu- 
dents and  people  is  there  are  no  American 
brothers,  sons,  etc.,  over  here  and  it  is  un- 
justified for  us  to  bomb  .  .  .  Bunk.  It  wasn't 
Nixon  or  the  South  that  invaded  the  North.  I 
wonder  what  they  would  say  if  the  police 
(example)  would  come  busting  into  their 
homes?  Would  they  fight  back?  Ill  bet  they 
would.  The  South  isn't  using  other  countries 
to  station  its  troops  in  while  they're  trying 
to  overthrow  governments  and  kill  civilians 
so  that  it  can  raid  the  North. 

"The  sad  part  about  this  mess  is  you  can't 
really  feel  or  know  what's  going  on  because 
the  American  press  has  a  slanted  viewpoint 
about  this  place.  They're  trying  to  sensa- 
tionalize the  things  that  happen. 

.  "You  tell  me  if  we're  not  doing  the  right 
thing.  Why  don't  those  so-called  'know  it 
alls  stop  the  bombers'  ask  my  Mama-san 
why  the  NVA  killed  her  husband  and  baby? 
Why  have  they  killed  so  many  civilians  since 
they  came  to  the  South  to  take  over  and 
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free  the  people?  Maybe  freedom  of  a  life  not 
to  live  on  this  planet  is  the  freedom  they 
are  giving  them. 

"The  point  is,  if  South  Vietnam  falls,  will 
North  Vietnam  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand?  Or  do  the 
American  people  care  if  these  countries  have 
thousands  of  people  killed?  Well  this  one 
does.  If  staying  in  Nam  and  stopping  the 
North  from  taking  over  the  South  will  help, 
which  it  will,  I  would  stay.  But  the  bombing 
of  the  North's  supplies  will  do  more  good 
than  my  staying,  so  I  can't  see  stopping  the 
bombing.  I  would  hate  to  see  Thailand  fall 
or  any  of  the  other  countries.  But  it  could 
happen. 

'"This  place  Is  a  mess.  Politics  have  screwed 
everything  up.  Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  think 
this  war  should  have  never  happened,  and 
If  we  had  had  leaders  with  some  insight. 
we  would  have  never  let  this  happen.  But 
this  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

Mike  had  a  low  draft  number  and  has 
completed  about  10  months  of  his  tour  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  married  and  is  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Westminster  College. 

Jack  Sweeney. 


NEW    CITIZENS   OP   AMERICA 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   new   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  4,  1972,  a  most  moving  cere- 
mony was  held  at  Germantown  Academy 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  at  which  the  stu- 
dents of  grades  9.  10,  and  11,  were  pres- 
ent when  a  number  of  people  formally 
became  American  citizens. 

A  more  meaningf\il  ceremony  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  and  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Peszek,  the  famous  Penn- 
sylvanian  industrialist  and  principal 
speaker  of  the  day,  so  aptly  describe  the 
profound  nature  of  American  citizenship, 
that  I  include  them  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

New  citizens,  young  citizens  of  German- 
town  Academy,  and  the  rest  of  us  experienced 
citizens,  our  new  citizens  have  come  from  15 
different  countries.  How  fortunate  we  all  are 
that  our  honored  guests  chose  freely  to  Join 
us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
also  fortunate  that  they  will  share  with  us 
their  exjterience,  their  knowledge  and  their 
culture. 

We  often  hear  the  term  "cultural  ex- 
change." This  ceremony  is  an  example  of  the 
ultimate  in  culture  exchange — it  is  truly 
a  marriage  of  cultures. 

Less  than  200  years  ago  all  the  people  who 
lived  here  were  English  subjects. 

America  is  the  land  of  the  Immigrant. 
Only   the    Indian    Is    native    here. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  melting  pot 
theory,  where  all  immigrants  were  to  com- 
pletely forget  the  land  of  their  origin  and 
become  a  homogenized  whole. 

In  this  great  age  In  which  we  are  living, 
many  former  beliefs  and  theories  are  being 
reassessed.  So  too  the  melting  pot  theory. 
Many  now  are  viewing  the  diversity  of  the 
American  people  and  the  realization  of  their 
identity  as  a  mosaic,  where  differences  in 
harmony  produce  beauty  and  strength. 

For  example,  to  obtain  added  strength  and 
durability  for  a  building,  the  use  of  pure 
cement  is  not  sufficient — sand,  pebbles  and 
steel  reinforcing  bars  must  be  added — or — to 
obtain  steel  with  unusual  properties,  more 
than  pure  iron  is  needed.  Carbon-manganese- 
nickel,  and  other  elements  are  needed,  so  we 
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see  differences  in  harmony  creating  greater 
strength  and  versatility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  America's  diversity 
of  its  people  is  not  a  weakness,  rather  a  la- 
tent and  secret  strength. 

James  A.  Michener  points  out  in  his  book 
Quality  of  Life:  "The  United  States  has  the 
oldest  government  in  the  world  without  a 
basic  change  in  its  system".  Yes,  it's  also 
older  without  change  than  the  governments 
of  England,  Sweden  or  Switzerland. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  long 
life  of  our  system  of  government  is  that  it 
can  change  by  amendment  its  ovrn  constitu- 
tion by  its  own  people. 

America  is  like  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
Father  of  Waters,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Ohio  River,  the  Missouri  River,  the  Illinois 
River,  the  Kentucky  River,  the  Tennessee 
River  and  others  all  Joining  together  to  be- 
come the  mighty  Mississippi,  forever  one  and 
inseparably  flowing  on  together.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  the  American  people  be- 
cause, no  matter  how  varied  the  contribu- 
tions, they  all  merge  into  the  American  main- 
stream of  life. 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  tribu- 
taries from  which  we  flow  into  the  Ameri- 
can mainstream  of  life.  Our  principal  duty 
to  the  Republic  however,  is  to  concern  our- 
selves not  so  much  from  where  our  ancestors 
came,  but  how  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children can  all  go  surging  forward  together 
as  Americans. 

You  have  indicated  by  your  presence,  that 
it  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  an  American  citi- 
zen. I  assure  you,  as  an  American,  it  is  an 
equal  privilege  for  us  to  welcome  you. 


RELIGIOUS  LEADERS'  STATEMENT 
WELCOMING  THE  REPORT  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION 
ON  POPULATION  GROWTH  AND 
THE      AMERICAN      FUTURE 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  place  in  the  Record  today  the  state- 
ment of  18  religious  leaders  of  every  de- 
nomination concerning  the  recent  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth. 

I  concur  with  this  statement  and  com- 
mend the  individuals  for  their  leader- 
ships in  this  vital  area. 

The  statement  follows : 

As  individuals  concerned  with  the  religious 
life  of  this  nation,  we  welcome  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  as  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  the  growing  ecological  crisis  facing 
all  nations  today. 

We  regret  the  immediate  condemnation  of 
the  report  by  some  on  doctrinal  ground.^, 
because  of  specific  recommendations  such 
as  those  on  abortion  law  reform  or  wider 
access  to  contraception.  Perhaps  none  of  us 
may  agree  with  all  the  recommendations  in 
the  report,  for  they  deal  with  complex  issues 
of  ethics,  cultural  and  religious  attitudes, 
and  public  policy  which  cannot  be  lightly 
resolved.  Controversy  over  these  points 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  need  for 
discussion  of  the  Commission's  call  for  a  na- 
tional population  goal  and  policy. 

We  call  on  the  President  and  other  na- 
tional leaders  to  give  this  report  serious  con- 
sideration and  to  publicly  encourage  other 
Americans  to  do  the  same.  Only  thus,  in  a 
pluralistic  society,  can  a  national  population 
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policy  emerge  consistent  with  moral  princi- 
ples, social  justice,  and  democratic  ideals,  and 
sufficient  to  meet  a  crisis  which  throate&s 
the  well-being  of  people  everywhere  and  of 
generations  to  come. 

SIGNINC     THE     STATEMENT* 

Dr.  Cynthia  Wedel,  President.  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Mrs.  David  M.  Levitt,  President,  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

Mr.  John  Coventry  Smith,  an  American 
President  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Bishop  Coadjutor. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York. 

Rabbi  Henry  Siegmund.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Rohlfs,  President,  American 
Baptist  Convention. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  West,  President,  Unltarlan- 
Unlversaliat  Association. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Thomas,  Executive  Secretary, 
BoATtt  of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran  Church 
In  America. 

Dr.  Foy  Valentine,  Executive  Secretary, 
Christian  Life  Commission,  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Dr.  Maurice  Elsendrath,  President,  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Dr.  George  A.  Chauncey,  Director,  Office 
of  Church  and  Society,  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S. 

Bishop  John  T.  Walter,  SuSragan  Bishop 
of  Washington,  Episcopal  Church. 

Albert  Vorspan,  Director  of  Commission  on 
Social  Action,  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Past  President, 
Council  of  Bishops,  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckner,  Director  of  Com- 
misalon  on  Interfaltb  Activities,  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Dr.  A.  Dudley  Ward,  General  Secretary, 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  D»Tld  Col  well.  Moderator,  United 
Church  rf  Christ. 

Mra.  Lois  Stair,  Moderator.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  USA. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  IN  INDIANA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  essential  aspects  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  bring  about  better 
water  and  air  pollution  controls  is  a  con- 
tinuing assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  legislation  we  already  have  oa  the 
books. 

It  is  only  with  this  kind  of  monitoring 
that  we  can  effectively  gage  new  legis- 
lation or  the  impact  of  old  legislation. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  offer  the  following 
report  on  air  and  water  pollution  control 
programs  in  Indiana: 

PoLLunoi*  Control  in  Indiana 
I.   water  pollution  contkol 

Funding.  Administration  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  and  construction  of 
control  facilities  in  Indiana  are  funded 
separately. 

( 1 )  Administration.  Under  funding  for  ad- 
ministration of  control  programs,  Indiana 
approprlAted  t432.25fi  in  FT  1971  and  the 
Federal  government  provided  an  additional 
3233,927  for  a  total  9665. 182. 


'Organizations    listed    foi    Identiflcatton 
only.  I       I 
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In  FY  1972,  Indiana  provided  $535,024  for 
administration,  the  Federal  government 
$350,000,  for  a  total  of  $885,524. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  has  appro- 
priated $535,024  for  administration  of  water 
pollution  control  programs  for  FY  1973.  Con- 
gress has  not  completed  appropriations  for 
FY  1973,  so  total  funds  available  for  admin- 
istration purposes  next  year  are  not  avail- 
able. 

(2)  Construction.  Under  existing  law.  In 
order  to  receive  federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
State  and  local  government  appropriations 
must  match  the  federal  share.  The  basis  of 
the  fund  matching  formula  is:  federal  share, 
50  percent;  State  share,  25  percent;  and  lo- 
cal share,  25  percent. 

In  FY  1971.  the  State  Legislature  appro- 
priated $11.4  million  to  take  fxill  advantage 
of  $25  million  In  Federal  funds. 

Since  FY  1971,  however.  State  appropria- 
tions for  construction  have  decreased  sig- 
nificantly. 

In  FY  1972,  the  State  Legislature  appro- 
priated only  $3.6  million  for  construction 
purposes,  enabling  Indiana  to  utilize  only 
about  $7.2  million  of  $41  million  In  Federal 
funds  made  available  to  Indiana  that  fiscal 
year. 

For  FY  1973,  the  SUte  Legislature  appro- 
priated no  funds  for  construction  of  water 
pollution  facilities.  Unless  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  is  called  to  appropriate 
funds,  Indiana  will  receive  no  federal  funds 
under  the  matching  funds  formula. 

Staffing.  The  1971  General  Assembly  au- 
thorized the  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board 
to  fill  existing  vacancies  and  employ  six  more 
people  for  environmental  control  programs. 
This  Increase  in  the  Board's  staff  provided 
30  specialists,  six  secretary-typists  and  five 
laboratory  technicians  for  water  prtution 
control  activities. 

SUll.  personnel  on  the  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board  believe  that  the  present  staff 
should  be  Increased  to  provide  adeqtutte 
monitoring.  Consideration  is  being  given  to 
requesting  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  study  of  Board  manpower  needs. 

An  Environmental  Protection  Agency  office 
In  EvanavlUe,  part  of  the  Chicago  regional 
office,  provides  technical  assistance  to  the 
Stream  PoIlutlMi  Control  Board.  The  Evans- 
vUle  office  employs  31  people  and  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $580,300. 

Qualify  Standards.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  approved  the  proposed 
interstate  water  quality  standards  submit- 
ted by  Indiatut  In  1967.  In  1971,  approval  wa« 
given  for  revisions  which  made  the  earlier 
standards  more  stringent.  Indiana  was  one 
of  the  first  ten  states  to  have  such  approval. 

Water  quality  standards  serve  as  guide- 
lines for  Industries  and  municipalities  In 
their  waste  treatment  efforts,  and  can  be 
used  by  appropriate  State  agencies  and  the 
Justice  Department  in  enforcement  proceed- 
ings against  polluters. 

Enforcement.  Since  January  1970,  the 
Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  Initiated 
approximately  100  actions  against  polluters. 
Half  of  these  actions  have  been  resolved,  the 
others  are  pending  with  completion  dates 
reaching  into  1974. 

Actions  against  twenty-five  municipal 
governments  and  eighteen  Industries  were 
initiated  In  1971.  In  twelve  cases,  orders  for 
action  have  been  prepared  or  pollution  has 
been  abated  or  controlled. 

Needs.  The  needs  assessment  for  FTT  1972 
has  been  estimated  at  $164.6  million  cost  for 
142  projects  with  a  Federal  grant  share  at 
$82.3  million  dollars. 

Although  approximately  98.5  percent  of 
the  sewage  from  the  3.25  million  citizens 
served  by  municipal  sewers  receives  treat- 
ment. Improvements  are  needed:  twenty-five 
of  the  275  municipalities  provide  only  pri- 
mary treatment  facilities;  secondary  treat- 
ment facilities  are  needed.  Primary  treat- 
ment facilities  merely  Initiate  the  process  of 
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cleaning  sewage  by  reducing  Its  pollutant 
effect.  Secondary  treatment  facilities  treat 
chemically  the  liquids  from  primary  facili- 
ties, removing  some  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
remaining  pollutants. 

Sixty  to  seventy  municipalities  are  lo- 
cated on  streams  that  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate year-round  dilution  for  secondary 
effluents.  Municipalities  with  effluent  dis- 
charges upstream  from  lakes  and  Impounds 
must  yet  provide  nutrient  removal  facilities. 
as  must  municipalities  with  effluent  dis- 
charges Into  streams  with  high  algae  con- 
tent. Pollution  from  combination  and  storm 
sewer  overflows  miist  be  controlled. 

In  many  areas  regional  sewer  and  treat- 
ment systems  are  needed  to  solve  problems 
of   sewage   disposal   In  suburban  areas. 

Generally,  most  Industries  are  taking  ac- 
tion to  provide  adequate  treatment  facili- 
ties. But  continuing  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs  are  required  to  keep  pace  with 
industrial  developments.  Although  con- 
fined animal  breeders  are  making  progress 
In  waste  control,  efforts  must  be  continued 
to  minimize  pollution  problems  from  point 
sources  and  nonprofit  sources  from  agric)il^ 
tural  operations  and  erosion. 

n.  air  pollution  control 

Funding.  In  FY  1971,  Indiana  received 
$570,000  from  the  Federal  government  for 
air  pollution  control.  The  bulk  of  this — 
$482.000 — was  divided  up  among  the  local- 
ities for  operation  of  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies. 

Staffing.  The  State  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  had  a  total  of  fifteen  people  assigned 
to  monitor  air  pollution  as  of  December  31, 
1971.  The  Board's  staff  will  be  Increased  to 
thirty-six  in  July  of  this  year,  and  to 
seventy-five  by  July  of  1973. 

Quality  Standards.  Seventeen  air  quality 
control  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  limiting 
partlculsnt  emissions,  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions, hydrocarbon  emissions,  carbon  monox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  and 
attempting  to  control  smoke  and  open 
burning. 

Enforcement.  In  calendar  year  1971,  five 
enforcement  actions  were  Initiated:  two 
against  municipalities,  both  of  which  re- 
s\Uted  In  cease  and  desist  orders,  and  three 
against  industries,  one  of  which  resulted  In  a 
cease  and  desist  order. 

Needs.  The  foremost  need  of  the  State  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board  is  adequate  fund- 
ing. Last  year  the  Board  spent  3.1  cents  per 
capita  on  air  pollution  control,  an  amount 
which  many  state  environmentalists  con- 
sider only  one-third  of  what  Is  needed. 

Secondly,  state  and  local  efforts  at  en- 
forcement of  air  quality  standards  should 
be  Increased.  A  strengthening  of  the  present 
enforcement  procedure  may  be  necessary  If 
the  1975  air  quality  standards  are  to  be  met. 

Third,  state  motor  vehicle  Inspection  laws 
should  require  that  pollution  control  devices 
be  checked  for  efficiency. 

Ninth  District.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Columbus  area,  a  number  of  Ninth  District 
Interests  have  not  compiled  with  Indiana's 
air  pollution  regulations.  If  compliance  Is 
not  forthcoming,  legal  action  will  be  Ini- 
tiated, according  to  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board. 


REMEMBER  OUR  VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  been  derelict  in  showing  apprecia- 
tion for  its  war  veterans,  particularly 
those  who  are  disabled  or  ill.  Thank  God 
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there  are  those  who  remember  and  who 
help  to  make  life  brighter  for  these 
veterans. 

Today  I  pay  tribute  to  all  volunteers 
In  America  who  serve  at  Veterans  Hos- 
pitals. The  VA  Hospitals  would  be  much 
less  pleasant  without  these  volunteers. 

The  volimteers  who  serve  at  the  Lin- 
eoln,  Nebr.,  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  are  among  the  most  dedicated, 
unselfish,  and  thoughtful  people  in  the 
world.  At  the  annual  recognition  cere- 
mony at  the  hospital  on  May  7,  1972, 
two  of  the  volunteers  wei'e  honored  for 
20,000  hours  of  service.  This  service  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  time  that  the 
average  worker  puts  in  during  10  years 
of  employment. 

At  the  Lincoln  VA  Hospital,  volunteers 
sponsor  recreation  activities,  give  dona- 
tions to  provide  extras  at  the  hospital, 
serve  coffee  to  those  waiting  to  be  ad- 
mitted, aid  in  the  work  of  the  hospital, 
help  conduct  religious  services,  and  pro- 
vide assistance  in  counseling  and  social 
work.  These  volunteers  do  personal 
things  for  the  veterans,  such  as  visiting 
them  regularly  and  helping  them  with 
their  letter  writing.  The  volunteers  even 
go  beyond  the  hospital,  providing  trans- 
portation to  and  from  treatment  clinics 
and  visiting  former  patients  now  in 
community  care  facilities. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  individuals  honored  for  vol- 
imtary  service  at  the  loncoln  Hospital 
on  May  7, 1972: 
Individuals  Honored  for  Voluntary  Service 

Regularly  Scheduled  Volunteers  receiving 
awards  at  the  annual  recognition  ceremony 
at  the  V.  A.  Hospital,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on 
May  7,  1972: 

James  H.  Parke  Achievement  Award — 
20,000  Hours  of  Service: 

Mr.  Nathan  Grossman,  VFW. 

Mrs.  Helen  Russell,  AIA. 

VA  Sliver  Pin — 2500  Hours  of  Service: 

Mrs.  Mattle  DoRan,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Jackson,  ALA 

Mrs.  Gladys  Schaefer,  MOCA/VPWA. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Smith,  USAM. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Stalder,  ALA. 

VA  Bronze  Pin — 1750  Hours  of  Service: 

Mrs.  Irts  Porter,  ALA. 

Certificates  of  Devotion  to  Volunteer 
Duty — 1000  Hours  of  Service: 

Mr.  Ray  Bauman. 

Mrs.  James  Delehant,  WW  I. 

Mr.  James  Hutchinson,  AL. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Robertson,  ARC. 

Certificates  of  Outstanding  Service — 500 
Hours  of  Service : 

Mrs.  Barbara  Auer,  ARC. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Baker,  NCCS. 

Mrs.  Bemelce  Bolsen,  VFWA/MOCA. 

Mr.  Louis  Brown,  VFW/MOC. 

Mrs.  na  Coslett,  VFWA. 

Mr.  Don  Desch,  MOC. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dletz,  DAVA. 

Mr.  MoreU  DoRan,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Kennedy.  ARC. 

Mrs.  Leola  Krelmer,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Marie  Kuska,  ARC. 

Mrs.  Leona  Opfer,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Doris  Schrelner,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Wllma  Slama,  MOCA/VFWA. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Slaughter. 

Mr.  Charles  Spalding.  MOC. 

Mrs.  AUce  Wiles.  ARC. 

Junior  Woman's  Club. 

Certificates  of  Merits— 300  Hours  of  Serv- 
ices: 

Mrs.  Barbara  Auer,  ARC. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Brlngton,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Ann  Brodecky,  VFW/MOCA. 
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Mr.  Tom  Brown. 

Mrs.  Neva  Copes,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Goldle  Green. 

Mrs.  Cleo  Horstman,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Kennedy,  ARC. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kllngel,  MOC/WW  I. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Kruse,  ALA. 

Mr.  Ervln  Schmidt,  WW  I. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Scott,  ALA. 

Mr.  George  Slama.  MOC. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wiles,  ARC. 

Mrs.  Pat  WUUams,  MOCA. 

Certificates  of  Appreciation — 100  Hours  of 
Service  to  Youth  Volunteers: 

Matt  Babcook. 

Vance  Kramer. 

Jim  Rhoades. 

Rodney  Shafer. 

Burdette  Slam,  MOC  sponsored. 

BUI  Sword. 

Certificates  of  Appreciation — 100  Hours 
Service  to  Adult  Volunteers: 

Mrs.  Belle  Benson,  DUV. 

Mrs.  Jerl  Brown. 

Mrs.  Marie  Burd,  ALA. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cllft,  DAV. 

Mrs.  Pat  Desh,  Ala. 

Miss  Florence  Ewlng. 

Mr.  Charles  Horstman. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hovey. 

Mrs.  Iva  Mae  HvUl,  VFWA. 

Mrs.  Mlckle  Kirk,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Leseberg,  VFWA, 

Miss  Rebecca  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Uewellya. 

Mrs.  Delpha  Luhr. 

Mrs.  Lela  McGurk. 

Mrs.  Gladys  McNeU,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Clara  Magee,  VFWA. 

Miss  Mary  Martin. 

Mrs.  Hattle  Rogers,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Reva  Roland. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Scheuman,  ALA. 

Mr.  Ervln  Schmidt,  WW  I. 

Mrs.  Barbara  SegUn,  ARC. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  Stoner,  ALA. 

Mrs.  Aurella  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Vahle,  NCCS. 

Mrs.  Florentine  Walln,  ALA. 

Mr.  Tom  Weber. 

Mrs.  Reba  Wroth. 


THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  SPEAKS— 
ARLII-IGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OP   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
accorded,  I  am  including  as  part  of  these 
remarks,  a  poem  bearing  the  title  above 
indicated,  and  written  some  years  ago 
by  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  who  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  five  terms — 1923-33. 

The  poem  is  altogether  appropriate 
and  timely  for  Decoration  Day;  and  it 
applies  to  the  original  Unknown  Soldier 
and  to  the  other  unknown  soldiers  as 
well: 

The  Unknown  Soldier  Speaks — Arlington 

National  Cemetery 

(By  Maurice  H.  Thatch^-) 

I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier!  Here  I  rest 

Beneath   this  white  and  stainless  monu- 
ment: 
Above  all  others  Is  my  mem'ry  blest, 

I  am  the  Nation's  symbol;  In  me  are  blent 
Ideals  of  valor  and  sacrifice. 

Before   the   Day   of  Judgment   none  may 
know 
My  name  or  race,  or  bold  the  letist  surmise 

Of  who  I  am;  or  whether  high  or  low. 
"Rest!"  did  I  say?  Alone  my  dust  is  here: 

My  spirit  ne'er  may  find  respose  untu 
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There  Is  an  end  to  sceptred  force  and  fear; 

And  man  shaU  cease  to  ravage  and  to  kill. 

War's  victims,  all,  must  haunt  a  stricken 

world 
Till  war  itself  Is  dead;  lt£  banners  furled ! 


NASA  SKYLAB  PROGRAM 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
next  phase  of  the  U.S.  manned  space  ef- 
fort will  build  on  the  enormously  success- 
ful Apollo  program.  I  refer,  of  course  to 
the  NASA  "Skylab"  project  which  is 
scheduled  for  its  first  mission  on  April  30, 
1973.  This  first  mission  will  send  three 
astronauts  into  earth  orbit  for  a  period 
of  28  days.  During  this  mission,  and  two 
longer  missions  to  follow,  the  astronauts 
will  perform  scientiftc  experiments  which 
will  greatly  expand  the  frontiers  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  demonstrate  beyond 
dispute  the  utility  of  manned  space  flight. 

My  good  friend.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Boylan, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent review  of  this  important  program 
which  was  published  as  an  article  in  the 
April  1972  issue  of  Seapower  magazine. 
Mr.  Boylan  is  a  writer  with  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  newspaper  field  and  with 
the  USIA.  He  is  a  retired  Foreign  Ser\ice 
officer  and  a  former  naval  officer  with 
service  in  World  War  n. 

The  article  follows: 

Wardroom  in  the  Sky 
( By  Robert  J.  Boylan ) 

It's  true  the  Job  site  is  rather  remote,  b\it 
there  are  some  attractive  fringe  benefits:  a 
trip  over  China  every  week — look  at  the  cov- 
erage the  President  got — a  da!ly  change  cf 
underwear  with  no  laundry  bills;  quarters  as 
big  as  a  two-story  row  house  with  hot  wat.er 
bath  and  beds;  regular,  even  haute,  cuisine; 
and  music  and  games. 

There  are,  however,  some  hardships,  seem- 
ing or  otherwise,  such  as  sleeping  in  a  sack, 
missing  golf,  the  Lucy  Show,  the  Game  of  the 
Week,  and  not  seeing  the  wife  and  kids  for 
an  extended  spell. 

Whatever  the  pros  and  cons  of  creature 
comfort,  there  have  been  no  dearth  of  quali- 
fied applicants,  and  the  final  selection  of 
nine  out  of  73  astronauts  included  seven 
military  officers — four  Navy,  two  Marine,  one 
Air  Force — and  two  civilians.  TTie  Job?  Tlie 
next  major  program  in  space,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
earlh-orbltlng  Skylab. 

Just  how  great  an  advance  in  many  areas 
Skylab  is  can  be  Inferred  from  a  few  simple 
comparisons.  The  first  Mercury  launches  of 
the  1960s — remember  how  long  ago  that 
seems — were  as  close  to  returning  to  the 
womb  as  we  are  apt  to  get  technologically. 
The  astronaut  was  "tucked"  Into  a  capsule 
festooned  with  sensor  wires  In  about  as  much 
space  as  a  racing  car  cockpit.  Even  Apollo 
offered  its  three-man  crew  only  210  cubic 
feet  of  space;  walk  into  your  closet  to  get  an 
Idea  how  big  that  Is.  Skylab  has  about  13.000 
feet  and  will  offer  all  the  amenities  of  home. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  it  will  be  for  four 
weeks  on  the  first  mission  and  eight  weeks 
on  the  second  and  third. 

Perhaps  because  aU  three  commanders  of 
the  three  Skylabs  wUl  be  officers  of  the  naval 
service,  the  three-room  craft  has  taken  on 
some  traditionally  nautical  designations.  No 
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dining  room  here.  Instead  a  wardroom.  If  It 
Is  the  smallest  ever  to  bear  that  distinctively 
naval  designation,  and  will  lack  the  time- 
honored  green  baize  covering  during  off-duty 
hours,  it  will  afford  the  main  functions  of 
the  tradition  it  follows  in  name.  For  the  first 
time.  American  astronauts  will  be  able  to 
sit  down — or  stand — at  a  table  and  eat  a 
hot  meal  using  knives  and  forks.  At  2,500 
calories  per  day  and  with  a  broad  selection  of 
menus,  they  will  have  fare  many  an  earth- 
bound  executive  might  envy,  including  lob- 
ster newburg,  filet  mignon,  brownie  snacks 
and  shrimp  cocktail.  (On  moon  flights  the 
chow  was  modified  C-ratlons  eaten  on  their 
couches.)  To  work  off  those  calories  there 
will  be  a  stationary  bike  in  the  "exercise 
room." 

NO  WORRY  ABOirr  "hole"  card 

And  there  will  be  the  expected  wardroom 
pleasures:  good  cassette  and  reel  recorders 
with  a  wide  range  of  music;  up-to-date  books 
and  magazines;  a  dart  board  and  cards.  (No 
worry  about  lack  of  gravity.  Skylab  works 
with  and  against  it.  The  cards  have  little  clips 
to  keep  that  "hole"  card  covered;  and  the 
darts  have  snuck  something  from  fashion 
that  threatens  the  zipper.  The  dart  tips  will 
be  covered  with  those  tiny  plastic  "hooks" 
while  the  board  will  be  covered  with  the  tiny 
"eyes.") 

Now  about  those  sacks  which  sound  like 
something  from  a  Charles  Addams  cartoon. 
Actually  the  bedrooms  are  narrow  compart- 
ments containing  a  kUid  of  restraining  bag 
into  which  astronauts  crawl  at  night.  Since 
there  is  no  up  and  down  or  weight  .  .  . 
well,  it's  like  sleeping  on  air. 

Sound  interesting?  The  first  launch  is 
scheduled  to  be  televised  In  the  best  NASA 
tradition  on  April  30,  1973  and  will  consist 
of  a  two-stage  Satxirn  V  booster  sending  aloft 
as  its  unmanned  payload  Skylat) — composed 
of  the  orbital  w-orkshop  and  living  space, 
the  airlock  module,  the  multiple  docking 
adapter,  the  Apollo  telescope  mount,  and  an 
Instrument  unit. 

On  the  following  day  a  smaller  Saturn  IB 
will  launch  the  command  and  service  module 
to  rendezvous  with  Skylab  for  docking  and 
transfer  of  the  three-man  crew.  Crews  will 
return  to  earth  by  command  module  at  the 
end  of  each  flight  period. 

Over  a  period  of  eight  months  there  will 
be  a  total  of  three  manned  earth-orbiting 
space  flights  in  Skylab.  The  first  manned 
flight  Is  for  28  days,  and  the  next  two  are 
for  56  days  each,  in  the  summer  and  fall. 

NAVy  COMMANDERS 

For  the  first  mission,  the  crew  will  be  com- 
manded by  Captain  Charles  "Pete"  Conrad. 
Jr..  USN.  Other  members  are  Commander 
Joseph  P.  Kerwin  of  the  Navy  Medical  Corps, 
an  astronaut-scientist,  and  Commander 
Paul  Weltz.  USN.  Captain  Conrad  Is  a  true 
veteran — having  been  selected  In  the  second 
group  of  astronauts  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
Most  recently  he  was  commander  of  the 
Apollo   12  lunar  exploration  mission. 

Another  veteran.  Captain  Alan  L.  Bean, 
USN,  who  explored  the  moon  with  Captain 
Conrad  in  Apollo  12.  heads  the  crew  for  the 
second  SKYLAB  flight.  With  him  will  be  Dr. 
Owen  K.  Garrlott.  a  civilian,  and  Major  Jack 
R.  Lousma  of  the  Marine  Corps.  For  the  third 
mission,  the  commander  is  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Gerald  P.  Carr  of  the  Marine  Corps  along 
with  a  civilian  physician.  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Gibson,  aiid  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  R. 
Pogue  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  strong  naval  service  presence  on  the 
Important  Skylab  continues  the  excellent 
contribution  of  Navy  and  Marine  officers  to 
the  pre-lunar  and  moon  landing  programs. 
Mercury.  Gemini  and  Apollo. 

They  Include  such  pioneers  as  Rear  Ad- 
miral Alan  Shepard.  Jr..  the  first  American 
launched  into  space  (in  a  sub-orbital  flight) , 
who  came  back  after  a  disability  to  com- 
mand the  highly  successful  Apollo  14  land- 
ing on  the  moon:  Colonel  John  M.  Glenn,  the 
first  American  astronaut  to  orbit  the  earth; 
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Neil  Armstrong,  the  first  man  to  land  on  the 
moon  (although  then  a  civilian,  he  earned 
bis  wings  as  a  naval  aviation  cadet  and  fiew 
many  combat  missions  in  Korea  as  a  Marine 
aviator) ;  Captain  Scott  Carpenter,  USN,  both 
an  astronaut  and  an  aquanaut;  Captain 
Walter  Schirra,  Jr.,  USN;  Captain  James  A. 
Lovell,  USN;  Captain  John  W.  Young,  USN; 
Captain  Eugene  A.  Cernan,  USN,  Captain 
Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr..  Captain  Conrad  and 
others. 

The  Apollo  16  moon  landing  mission  is 
scheduled  to  be  commanded  by  Navy  Captain 
Young,  with  Commander  Thomas  K.  Mat- 
tingly,  II,  and  Colonel  Charles  M.  Duke,  Jr., 
USAF,  as  crew  members.  Apollo  17,  the  last 
moon  fiight.  has  Navy  Captain  Cernan  as 
skipper  and  Commander  Ronald  E.  Evans, 
and  civilian  scientist  Harrison  H.  (Jack) 
Schmitt  as  the  other  members  of  the  crew. 

Skylab  will  follow  the  final  two  Apollo 
flights,  scheduled  for  this  month  and  next 
December.  It  will  not  truly  be  a  substitute 
for  the  now  abandoned  Air  Force  Manned 
Orbital  Laboratory  (MOL),  as  Skylab  was 
originally  planned  as  an  "Apollo  Applica- 
tions Program,"  but  it  will  be  a  manned 
orbital  laboratory,  as  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  lunar  space  vehicles,  operating  for 
considerably  longer  periods  in  space,  for  both 
scientific  and,  we  are  confident,  some  mili- 
tary experiments  in  near  space. 

And  it  will  be  a  prelude  to  NASA's  Space 
Shuttle  program,  recently  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  carry  on  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram. Wlien  the  latter  flights  begin,  it  Is 
expected  that  astronauts  and  others  from  the 
naval  service  will  continue  to  play  major 
roles  in  the  program. 

LIVE    AND    WORK    IN    SP.\CE 

Ihe  Space  Shuttle  is  visualized  as  a  sys- 
tem of  reusable  rocket  boosters  and  space- 
craft able  to  fly  routinely  into  and  out  of 
space — much  like  conventional  aircraft — ve- 
hicles that  would  be  good  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred missions.  Boosters  in  the  past  have  been 
one-shot  operations,  as  have  command  mod- 
ules, the  vehicles  in  which  astronauts  return 
to  eartij. 

What  is  Skylab?  Actually  there  are  two 
deflnitions.  One  is  that  it  is  the  name  of  the 
entire  five-component  space-train  that  will 
orbit  the  earth  from  a  height  of  235  nautical 
miles.  The  other  definition  is  that  It  is  essen- 
tially the  two-story  laboratory  for  work  and 
living  space — a  cylinder  48  feet  long  and  22 
feet  wide— the  first  United  States  vehicle 
specifically  created  to  enable  man  to  live  and 
work  In  space  for  extended  periods. 

For  Skylab,  NASA  says  it  is  planning  these 
four  types  of  investigatory  missions  to  be 
carried  on  during  the  long  periods  aloft: 

1 .  To  i'lcroase  man's  knowledge  of  the  bio- 
medical functions  of  living  organisms,  hu- 
man and  other,  by  making  observations  lui- 
der  weightless  conditions  for  long  periods. 
For  this  purpose  there  will  be  a  collection 
of  white  mice  and  Insects  (including  the 
vinegar  gnat)  aboard  for  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  observation. 

2.  To  Increase  man's  knowledge  of  the  sun 
and  its  importance  to  man's  existence. 

3.  To  develop  techniques  for  observing 
earth  phenomena  from  space  in  the  areas 
of  agriculture,  forestry,  geology,  geography, 
air  and  water  pollution,  land  use  and  me- 
teorology-, and  the  Influence  man  has  on 
these  elements. 

4.  To  develop  Improved  techniques  for 
space  operations  in  the  fields  of  how  a  crew 
lives  together,  the  inter-relationships  of  men 
and  machines,  the  feasibility  of  the  space 
vehicle  as  a  place  for  living  over  a  long 
period  and  how  supporting  mechanisms 
work  in  making  space  livable  over  long  pe- 
riods. 

Skylab  may  lack  some  of  the  glamor  of 
moon  flights  but  should  produce  a  variety 
of  useful  scientific  experiments,  particularly 
with  its  Apollo  telescope  mount.  Skylab  will 
pass  over  the  United  States,  much  of  Europe, 
all  of  Africa,  Australia  and  China,  almost 
all  of  South  America,  and   the  oceans  be- 
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tween  those  areas.  There  will  be  a  "window 
on  the  world"  from  which  astronauts  can 
have  an  excellent  view  of  the  terrain. 

Three  NASA  authors  writing  for  Astronau- 
tics and  Aeronautics  have  this  to  say  about 
Skylab: 

"Designers  had  the  luxury  of  90  years  from 
the  Invention  of  the  steam  engine  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Pullman  car,  some  70 
years  from  the  Introduction  of  the  automo- 
bile to  the  current  models  and  about  50 
years  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  the  advent  of  the 
Jetliner. 

"A  man  first  entered  space  In  1961  and 
now.  Just  12  years  later,  we  are  called  upon 
to  provide  him  with  the  facilities  to  com- 
bat a  variety  of  unusual  circumstances,  such 
as  weightlessness  and  vacuum,  while  per- 
forming the  most  complex  set  of  space  in- 
vestigations yet  defined:  to  look  up  and 
study  the  sun,  to  look  down  and  study 
Earth,  to  look  out  and  measure  the  sur- 
rounding contamination,  to  look  In  and  eval- 
uate his  ability  to  work  In  zero-gravity  and 
to  truly  delve  deep  into  himself,  to  appraise 
his  physiological  fitness  In  this  still  rela- 
tively novel  environment  of  space." 

They  conclude  their  article  and  answer 
the  question  "Wouldn't  machines  be  prefer- 
able?" by  pointing  out,  "We  don't  have  any 
unmanned  research  laboratories,  commercial 
aircraft, .  or  medical  clinics  here  on  Earth. 
Computers  are  our  servants,  not  the  other 
way  around.  On  Skylab,  we  hope  to  demon- 
strate this  fact  beyond  controversy  or  cavil." 

One  of  the  three  authors  is  certainly  speak- 
ing from  strength  and  conviction.  He  is  Com- 
mander Joseph  P.  Kerwin  of  the  Navy  Medi- 
cal Coi-ps,  who  is  going  along  on  the  first  Sky- 
lab mission.  The  other  authors  are  Edward 
J.  McLaughlin  of  NASA  and  Colonel  Stan- 
ley C.  White  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  contrast  to  the  manned  moon  fiights 
and  farther  out  stellar,  unmanned  flights, 
Skylab  and  the  follow-on  Space  Shuttle  will . 
be  earth-orbital  missions.  Thus  they  will 
not  only  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  wide 
variety  of  scientific  and  technical  experi- 
ments of  immediate  and  later  advantage  to 
mankind,  but  could  have  Important  military 
implications.  While  NASA  says  little  about 
this,  the  Pentagon  In  the  past  has  pointedly 
noted  the  vital  military  aspects  of  much  of 
the  Soviet  near  earth  space  experiments. 
Indeed,  the  now-abandoned  Air  Force  MOL 
largely  was  designed  to  determine  whether 
military  aerospace  activities  were  necessary 
to  American  survival. 

In  an  article  in  Astronautics  and  Aero- 
nautics last  year,  Deputy  NASA  Administra- 
tor George  M.  Low  said  that  man  explored 
space  "first  as  an  adventurer,  and  then  as  an 
explorer  .  .  .  and  |then|  because  his  secu- 
rity and  even  his  survival  depend  on  it." 
Many  Air  Force  officials  have  made  even 
stronger  statments  along  this  line. 

Beyond  the  Immediate  scientific  experi- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  first  Skylab  team, 
tliere  are  possible  early  applications  for  In- 
dustry. Manufacturing  techniques  not  pos- 
sible on  earth  may  be  possible  in  zero  gravity. 
They  Include,  says  NASA,  casting  of  spheres, 
growth  of  crystal  structures,  development 
of  foamed  high  strength  materials.  Including 
ways  of  processing  various  materials,  from 
crystals  to  pharmaceuticals  to  high  strength 
structures.  This  could  provide  a  major  payoff  , 
for  better  living  on  earth. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  about  the 
"American  Dream,"  where  an  immigrant 
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could  come  to  this  country  with  only  his 
strong  willingness  to  work,  and  find  suc- 
cess. In  my  district  lives  a  man  who  per- 
sonifies that  dream.  He  is  Peter  T.  Cam- 
pon.  Mr.  Campon  arrived  in  this  Nation 
from  Italy  at  age  10. 

His  love  for  this,  his  chosen  country, 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  has. 
for  many  years,  been  speaUng  to  nu- 
merous groups  about  the  meaning  of 
Americanism.  Despite  his  age  of  96,  he 
still  has  a  rather  active  speaking 
schedule. 

In  the  past  I  have  Inserted  Mr.  Cam- 
pon's  speeches  in  ttie  Extension  of  Re- 
marks. His  wisdom  can  teach  all  <rf  us 
a  lesson.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  plesuiu^  in  inserting  a  recent 
speech  of  his  so  we  can  further  benefit 
from  his  guidance. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  RoicANCE  or  America 

(Formation-Colonization:  Development  and 

Progress  Compiled  by  Peter  R.  Cantpon. 

1934  (Revised— 1971)) 

"Cherish  the  qiirit  of  our  people  and  keep 
alive  their  attention.  Be  not  too  severe  upon 
their  errors,  but  reclaim  th«n  by  enlighten- 
ing them." 

Those  words  are  said  to  have  been  Thomas 
Jefferson's  final  message  to  his  eountrymen, 
and  I  take  the  Uberty  to  tise  them  as  a  tert 
for  a  message  on  better  understanding  of 
each  other  as  fellow  Americans,  with  the 
request  that  you  he  not  too  severe  upon 
my  audacity,  as  my  ptirpose  Is  not  so  much 
to  enlighten  as  to  remind  you  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

As  Americans  we  seek  splrittial  tinlon  with 
all  those  who  love  Uberty.  Of  many  bloods  and 
diverse  national  origins,  we  stand  before  the 
World  as  one  people,  united  In  a  common 
determination  to  uphold  human  society 
which  makes  consclei>ce  superior  to  brute 
strength  and  maintain  that  Ideal  of  freedom 
based  on  liberty  and  Jtistlce.  rather  than  on 
tyrannical  force  In  the  governments  of  na- 
tions. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  America 
did  much  for  the  Ideal  of  Democracy.  In- 
deed. It  Is  doubtful  If  this  Ideal  could  have 
been  possible  elsewhere  had  not  America  been 
discovered.  The  promise  of  freedom  In  the 
far  away  land,  the  sense  that  somewhere 
there  could  be  Independence  for  the  common 
man,  made  common  men  everywhere  more 
Independent,  and  the  discovery  of  America 
has  long  since  been  regarded  as  a  rebirth  of 
humanity. 

FoUowlng  the  discovery,  Europeem  needs 
sent  out  bold  men  In  fraU  craft  to  search 
the  seas,  bent  on  discovery  of  further  lands 
unknown.  European  ambitions  equipped  ad- 
venturers for  their  expeditions  of  conquests, 
which  eventually  Jed  to  establishment  of 
New  World  colonies.  The  economic  exigencies 
and  political  struggles  of  Europe  sent  floods 
of  settlers  to  people  them. 

The  settlers  from  Spain,  France,  England, 
Holland,  brought  all  their  home  life,  their 
Institutions  and  their  religions  to  the  new 
Continent,  and  the  English  Colonists  being 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  active,  es- 
tablished and  shaped  the  beisis  of  this  great 
Nation  which  has  gained  so  distinct  a  pri- 
macy on  this  Continent  and  In  the  World 
at  large. 

And  so,  out  of  the  European  lands  to  which 
the  vast  majority  of  us  trace  our  origins, 
came  millions  of  men  and  women — mis- 
sionaries, pioneers,  adventurers,  farmers, 
artisans,  men  of  commerce,  rich  and  poor, 
old  and  young,  all  drawn  irresistibly  by  the 
magnet  of  the  New  World.  Victims  of  op- 
pression, political  and  religious,  made  their 
way  here  from  the  four  ccx'ners  of  the  earth 
to  find,  as  they  stiU  find,  safe  refuge  and 
heartening  hospitality.  Here  was  new  space 
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for  living  and.  Infinitely  more  Important, 
opportunity  for  all  la  a  new  way  at  life — 
based  In  liberty  undu  law,  and  all  men  equal 
under  the  law. 

Out  of  the  rich  virgin  soil,  a  new  Nation 
was  founded  and  a  new  race  of  men  grew 
up,  courageous  and  strong  in  the  invigorat- 
ing air  of  freedom,  a  bold  and  independent 
people  who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  "divine 
right  of  Ungs";  but  rather  firmly  believed  In 
the  divine  right  of  men. 

There  foreigners  who  c<donl2ed  the  land, 
gradually  lost  their  alien  Identities  through 
their  adoption  of  the  typical  Colonial  Code 
of  behavior  and  standards  of  living.  Inter- 
marriage too  did  much  to  obliterate  the  cus- 
toms of  their  parents'  home  lands.  Those  who 
were  less  clannish  and  more  {liable  by  nature 
were  more  readily  accepted  as  "Americans," 
and  so  these  people  settled  in  many  parts  of 
the  land — most  of  them  had  gone  Into  some 
field  of  endeavor  for  which  they  seemed  es- 
pecially qualified,  and  had  done  some  out- 
standing thing  to  enrich  the  New  Nation. 

A  century  and  half  later  when  some  of  our 
hard-boiled  citizens  expressed  the  fear  that 
our  "pure"  American  stock  was  In  danger  of 
contamination  from  European  immigrants, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  reminded  us  "that  our 
blood  is  no  more  mixed  today  than  It  was  at 
the  dawn  of  our  Country,"  then  added  that 
"in  every  gen^ation  since  our  government 
was  founded,  men  of  foreign  birth  have  stood 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  citizenship,  not 
only  in  one,  but  In  every  field  of  American 
activity." 

No  one  particular  nationality  created  and 
developed  America.  It  was  the  vision  and  the 
courage,  the  brain  and  brawn  of  men  of  many 
nationalities,  working  together  as  Americans, 
that  accomplished  It. 

In  1924  the  late  President  Coolidge  ren- 
dered a  service  to  both  historical  perspective 
and  patriotic  concept,  when  in  addressing  the 
American  Legion  at  Omaha,  he  said, 
"Whether  one  traces  his  Americanism  back 
300  years  to  the  Mayflower,  or  back  three 
years  to  the  steerage,  is  not  half  so  imp<M-- 
tant  as  to  whether  his  Americanism  of  today 
Is  real  and  genuine.  We  all  should  tmOlza 
that  there  are  true  Americans  among  us  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  bom  in  any  part  of  our 
Country,  who  do  not  attend  our  place  of 
religioiis  worship,  who  are  not  of  our  racial 
stock  or  who  may  not  be  proficient  in  our 
langtiage.  Divine  Providence  has  not  bestowed 
upon  any  race  a  monopoly  of  patriotism  or  of 
character."  And  as  an  immigrant  who  came 
over  on  the  steerage,  let  me  add.  that  regard- 
less of  when  or  what  type  of  craft  we  came 
over  on,  we  are  now  in  the  same  boat.  Let  us 
be  careful  not  to  rock  It,  particularly  In  these 
critical  days  when  solidarity  and  unity  are 
so  essential. 

No  nation  In  the  history  of  the  World  has 
ever  opened  its  gates  so  wide,  to  welcome  into 
citizenship,  people  of  other  lands  as  our  own 
United  States,  nor  has  any  nation  ever  re- 
ceived such  lavish  treasures  in  return  as  has 
come  to  us  from  immigrants  of  other  nations. 

This  Is  not  a  nation  of  any  one  particular 
nationality,  but  a  combination  of  many  na- 
tionalities, and  tongues,  and  races  and  creeds 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  of  men  and 
women  who  left  their  native  lands,  their 
loved  ones,  friends  and  homes  to  cross  strange 
seas,  to  where  a  language  is  spoken  that  is 
alien  to  them — To  start  life  over  again  and 
begin  at  the  very  foundation,  if  they  could 
satisfy  the  quest  for  what  their  spirits  craved, 
knowing  that  whatever  the  customs,  what- 
ever the  speech,  there  Is  but  one  longing 
and  utterance  of  the  human  heart,  and  that 
is  for  Uberty  and  justice,  and  they  brought 
with  them,  their  arts  and  hand  craft  and 
hands  with  which  to  work,  and  minds  that 
could  conceive,  and  hearts  fiUed  with  home, 
stout  hearts  to  drive  willing  hands,  with  the 
sunshine  and  music  of  their  ancient  and 
noble  heritage  and  have  laid  them  at  the 
altar  of  our  America. 
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We  In  the  United  States  are  amazingly 
rich  In  elements  with  which  to  build  our 
culture.  We  have  the  best  of  man's  past 
brought  to  us  by  people  from  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  and  as  we  weave  these  precious 
fibers  into  a  national  pattern  of  tieauty  and 
strength,  let  tis  keep  the  original  fibers  in- 
tact that  the  finest  of  each,  will  manifest 
themselves  Into  one  harmonious  whole. 

We  have  the  best  standards  of  Uvlng  in 
the  World,  past  or  present.  We  are  better 
hcMised,  better  clothed  and  better  fed,  more 
luxuries.  nK>re  comforts  and  more  conven- 
iences than  any  other  nation. 

We  hold  a  position  of  moral  and  spiritual 
Infiuence.  We  have  more  hospitals,  more 
charitable  Institutions  and  more  churches 
than  any  other  nation,  and  yet,  because  of 
a  War  we  should  not  have  gotten  into,  we 
have  been  plagued  with  destructive  demon- 
strations In  disobedience  to  lawf  tU  authority, 
engineered  by  Radical  agitators  evidently  in- 
doctrinated with  a  foreign  cankerous  Ideology 
used  to  "brain  wash  these  guUlble  smart 
prote6t<H's"  who  become  contaminated  with 
this  subversive  propaganda,  rather  than  bold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

We  have  a  governmental  system  that  we 
know  Is  good.  It  does  have  faults  of  c^ieration 
which  we  endeavor  to  correct  through  ex- 
Iierlence,  as  we  advance  toward  unknown 
horisons,  but  the  faults  are  not  traceable  to 
the  structure  Itself,  but  to  the  selfishness  and 
greed  of  individuals  and  groups.  The  funda- 
mental principles  have  been  proven  to  be 
the  best  totm  of  government  for  the  welfare 
of  aU,  and  the  finest  Instrument  for  human 
freedom,  liberty  and  justice  ever  devised  or 
tried  by  men. 

Let  them  realize  that  we  caxmot  smugly 
expect  to  be  preserved  by  the  valor  and 
sacrifices  of  the  founders,  to  whom  the  Ideals 
of  this  young  nation  were  dearer  than  life 
Itself,  that  to  each  generation  there  comes 
a  sacred  responsibility  and  a  patriotic  duty 
and  that  only  in  our  own  willingness  to 
sacrifice  and  endure  as  those  before  us  have 
sacrificed  and  endured  rests  our  national 
unity  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Let  us  hope  from  the  lessons  of  the  past 
several  years,  when  the  use  of  free  speech 
and  civil  Uberty  seemed  like  "Donnybrook 
free  for  all",  affairs  that  the  eventual  result 
might  be,  free  for  none,  reflect  on  what  hap- 
pened in  Hungary  in  1956  and  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  and  I  also  remind  you  that 
this  country  was  founded  on  majority  rule, 
therefore,  the  rights  of  the  minorities  should 
end  where  the  rights  of  the  majorities  begin. 

AU  these  facts  prove  the  contrary  of  the 
protests  and  propaganda  being  fed  Into  the 
minds  of  our  youth  so  forcefully  and  so 
relentlessly.  The  facts  really  are  that  with 
only  about  10%  of  the  world's  population, 
we  have  more  young  children  in  primary 
schools  and  older  ones  In  high  schools  and 
colleges,  more  musical  and  literairy  organiza- 
tions, than  all  the  other  907o  combined. 

Let  us  end  this  casual  acceptance  of  our 
benefits,  and  bring  to  life,  with  full  apprecia- 
tion, our  blessings,  our  oppcM'tunities,  and 
our  responsibilities,  and  the  exercise  of  our 
personal  responsibilities  Is  the  golden  key  to 
a  healthier  and  greater  America. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  Democratic  form 
of  government,  we  must  simply  and  sincerely 
believe — but  not  in  smugness  or  compla- 
cency— that  the  qualities  which  have  brought 
America  through  the  storms  of  the  past  will 
just  as  surely  prevail  against  aU  storms  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future;  and,  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  had  said,  "The  state  of 
this  nation  is  good;  the  heart  of  this  nation 
is  sound;  the  spirit  of  this  nation  is  strong; 
the  faith  of  this  nation  Is  eternal". 

And  in  these  days  of  unbelievable  chaos 
and  confusion  let  us  hold  fast  to  faith.  Faith 
In  ourselves;  faith  In  Divine  assistance;  Faith 
in  our  nation;  Faith  In  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Americans  who  think  and  serve  alike,  pos- 
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sess  a  unity  of  Interest  which  transcends  all 
artificial  barriers  of  Race  or  Creed,  therefore 
in  our  world's  present  great  confusion  let  us 
resolve  to  Improve  our  own  Individual  selves. 
To  better  know  and  help  our  fellow  men: 
To  prove  tolerant,  sympathetic  and  neigh- 
borly: To  make  our  c«nmunlty  and  nation 
better  known  and  loved:  To  leave  something 
of  ourselves  in  everything  we  do:  To  try  our 
best  to  be  our  best  and  to  do  our  best  in  all 
things  and  at  all  times. 

The  task  before  us  may  not  be  an  easy  one, 
but  is  not  impossible  of  achievement.  With 
minds  attuned  to  each  other's  thinking,  with 
hearts  beating  in  unison  for  the  common 
cause,  there  is  no  goal  or  no  ideal  too  lofty 
of  attainment;  but  one  thing  is  absolutely 
necessary — it  all  depends  on  you,  and  you, 
and  all  of  us  to  awaken  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  Americans,  (of  whatever  Na- 
tionality, Race  or  Creed)  that  we  have  a 
glorious  future  within  our  grasp— the  future 
of  a  land  in  which  any  human  being  of 
whatever  Nationality,  Race  or  Creed  may 
live  in  dignity.  In  comfort  and  in  content- 
ment— If  one  has  the  will  to  do  so. 

The  late  President  Coolidge  has  written 
"that  to  be  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  privilege 
ever  accorded  the  human  race".  To  be  bom 
an  American  is  a  splendid  distinction,  but  to 
those  who  come  to  our  shores  from  other 
lands,  and  are  honored  with  citizenship,  it 
Is  a  wonderful  privilege  and  a  cherished 
dream  come  true. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  naturalized 
citizen — that  I  have  taken  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  U.S.A.— an  allegiance  to  a 
great  body  of  principles,  to  a  great  hope  of 
the  human  race.  I  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  10  year  old  boy  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  with  little  oppor- 
tunity for  schooling,  eventually  pulled  my- 
self up  by  my  own  bootstraps  and  when  I 
was  elected  President  of  our  City  Council  in 
1946.  I  accepted  the  gavel — 60  years  to  the 
day  I  landed  in  New  York— with  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "To  me  this  honor  epitomizes 
the  American  spirit  of  our  Democratic  pos- 
sibility and  opportunity,  for  in  no  other 
country  can  a  man  so  completely  mould  his 
own  destiny,  and  I  remind  you  that  it  is  of 
equal  importance  for  America  to  be  born  in 
a  man  as  to  have  a  man  born  in  America". 
Arguments  have  frequently  been  advanced 
on  the  superiority  of  one  racial  or  national 
group  over  another.  This  question  was  re- 
cently put  up  to  a  head  football  coach  of  a 
prominent  University.  I  quote  to  you  his 
reply:  "In  the  past  30  years  I  have  had  58 
different  Nationalities  on  my  teams:  some  of 
these  of  course  were  mixtures,  but  there 
were  58  different  breeds,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  no  one  nationality  can  lay  claim  to  any 
superior  hold  on  courage  or  intelligence  or 
competitive  spirit.  They  all  average  about 
the  same.  Most  of  them  are  game  enough 
and  most  of  them  can  be  taught  by  proper 
teaching.  Of  course,  some  years  we  have  had 
much  bigger  men  and  faster  men — natural 
athletes — but  these  are  equipped  by  nature, 
not  by  any  racial  gifts".  If  we  look  over  the 
line  ups  in  baseball,  football,  basketball,  etc. 
around  the  country,  his  statement  seems  to 
be  verified.  The  lists  are  full  of  unpronounce- 
able names  and  many  of  these  boys  of  foreign 
extraction  are  splendid  athletes  and  spendid 
Americans,  taken  from  any  angle  you  might 
name,  which  is  further  proof  that"  the  Melt- 
ing Pot  (Gods  Crucible)  is  functioning  in  a 
big  way. 

We  frequently  hear  the  question  "What  is 
an  American?"  I  know  of  no  better  answer 
than  the  one  depicted  in  a  poster  used  ex- 
tensively during  the  first  World  War  to  pro- 
mote one  of  the  Liberty  Loans.  It  portrayed 
a  figure  of  Peace  holding  In  her  hand  a 
laurel  wreath,  poised  to  place  on  a  monu- 
mental shaft,  on  which  were  inscribed  such 
names     as     Nelson,     Ostrodowskl.     O'Brien. 
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Cohen.  McFarlane,  Martinelli,  Cizka,  Conl- 
mikas,  Knutson,  Polasek,  and  others  difficult 
of  pronouncing,  but  bearing  this  caption, 
"Americans  All!!" 

And,  if  we  observed  the  honor  rolls  In  our 
cities  during  the  Second  World  War,  we 
found  them  full  of  unpronounceable  names, 
and  yet  these  young  men  were  Americans  All, 
whether  they  descended  from  the  adventure 
ships,  the  Mayflower  or  the  steerage!  They 
fought  and  they  died  that  our  American  Way 
of  life  might  be  preserved.  If  we  regard  them 
as  anything  but  fine  upstanding  young 
Americans,  their  fight  for  liberty  and  Justice 
shall  have  been  in  vain. 

America  Is  heir  to  all  of  the  World!  We 
should  not  lose  any  part  which  Is  rightfully 
ours.  We  should  not  fear  lest  this  Pantheon  of 
many  nationalistic  Ideals  will  turn  into  a 
pandemonliim,  for  the  American  spirit  Is  big 
enough  to  harmonize  them  all;  and  if  Amer- 
icanism declines  to  observe  and  interpret  Its 
characteristic  environment,  it  may  achieve 
certain  cultural  greatness;  it  may  erect  well 
equipped  gymnasiums  wherein  to  engage  in 
dialectical  exercises;  it  may  clothe  Itself  In 
literary  and  other  arts,  but  it  will  not  afford 
illumination  or  direction  of  our  composite 
citizenship  and  complex  civilization.  These 
can  only  come  from  the  spirit  that  is  inter- 
ested in  material  realities  and  courageously 
faces  them  frankly  and  sympathetically. 

As  Americans  we  have  a  two-fold  task  to 
perform  for  our  own  benefit.  First,  we  should 
learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  best 
characteristics  and  aspirations  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Secondly,  we  m\ist  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  the  priceless  heritage  which  the 
immigrants  from  the  older  nations  bring  to 
the  Melting  Pot  of  America.  All  true  ciUture, 
to  be  true  must  be  conscious  of  the  process 
which  Induced  it,  and  in  the  process 
of  assimilation  must  not  destroy  the  self 
respect  of  the  Immigrant  or  his  descend- 
ants. 

The  America  that  arises  from  such  a  proc- 
ess of  human  conservation,  and  realizes  such 
attainment  will  inevitably  keep  its  place  at 
the  Zenith.  What  a  glorious  opportunity! 
America  is  great  because  it  has  received  and 
absorbed  much  from  all  other  Nations  of  the 
World.  We  must  not  lose  this.  The  children  of 
immigrant  parents  must  remain  proud  of  the 
language,  the  history,  the  art  and  the  cul- 
ture of  their  parents.  If  the  false  spirit  of 
100'';  American  makes  any  single  boy  or  girl 
forget  the  greatness  of  their  parents'  native 
country  or  be  ashamed  to  speak  their  lan- 
guage, then  America  Is  robbed  and  made  so 
much  the  poorer. 

We  all  should  be  more  friendly  to  our  for- 
eign born  citizens.  We  should  encourage  their 
music,  their  handicrafts,  their  ancient  ex- 
periences, their  soulfulness.  We  should  wel- 
come every  spiritual  influence,  every  cultural 
urge,  and  in  turn  we  should  ask  them  to  love 
America  as  we  love  It  because  It  is  holy 
ground — because  it  serves  the  World  and  hu- 
manity. Tell  him  and  ourselves  that  America 
Is  not  perfect,  that  we  are  striving  to  Improve 
the  bad  conditions,  that  It  is  not  a  finished 
country,  that  It  has  possibilities  that  shall 
never  end,  and  that  their  chances  here  and 
of  their  children  and  our  children  shall  be 
In  ratio  to  our  zeal,  ambition  and  devotion  to 
our  ideals. 

I  brought  from  my  Motherland  what  I 
regard  as  the  best  of  her  spirit,  surrendered 
everything  material  of  the  old  life  and  cast 
my  lot  without  reservation  into  the  new — 
and  while  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  the 
land  of  my  birth,  as  such  memories  are 
sacred  and  ought  not  to  be  put  o\»t  of  our 
hearts,  because  no  man  can  ever  amount 
to  much  who  Is  not  linked  with  the  highest 
aspirations  of  his  race,  or  who  would  despise 
the  noble  traditions  of  his  father  and  mother. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  sincerely  dedicated  my- 
self to  America,  am  proud  to  be  the  father 
of  American  children,  and  rejoice  In  my  heart 
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of  the  great  Ideals  which  have  made  America 
the  hope  of  the  World. 

Our  quest  after  ideals  is  the  main  central 
reason  of  life.  Only  the  greatest  of  minds 
living  In  an  age  of  tyranny  could  have  fore- 
seen the  portrait  of  a  free  people,  hence  the 
Declaration'  of  Independence  which  gave 
birth  to  our  ideals  and  our  great  nation. 
And  this  was  the  First  Declaration  of  Gov- 
ernment by  Men — the  corner  stone  of  a  new 
structure,  destined  to  do  away  with  govern- 
ment based  on  conquest  and  subjection.  And 
to  throw  Into  the  discard  the  accumulated 
garbage  of  centuries  of  servitude  and  tyrants. 
True  love  of  country  Is  not  mere  blind 
partisanship.  It  is  regard  for  the  people  of 
one's  country  and  all  of  them.  ...  It  is  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  for  all 
of  them.  It  Is  a  desire  for  prosperity  and 
happiness  for  all  of  them.  It  Is  kind  and 
considerate  Judgment  toward  all  of  them. 
The  first  duty  of  self  government  Is  Indi- 
Tldual  self  control.  The  essential  condition 
of  true  progress  is  that  it  shall  be  based  on 
ground  of  reason — not  on  prejudice. 

Lincoln's  noble  sentiment  of  "Charity  for 
all  and  malice  toward  none"  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive specific  for  the  Civil  War  alone,  but 
a  living  principle  of  patriotic  action.  What 
our  part  may  signify  this  living  principle,  we 
may  not  understand,  but  we  are  here  to  play 
it  and  now  is  the  time  with  our  Country  at 
the  cross  roads  of  her  destiny.  This  we  know. 
It  is  a  part  of  action,  not  of  whining;  it  is  a 
part  of  love,  not  of  cynicism.  It  is  for  us  to 
understand  and  cultivate  each  other  as  fel- 
low-Americans,  regardless  of  Race  or  Creed 
or  terms  of  human  helpfulness. 

We  all  came  to  America,  either  ourselves 
or  in  the  persons  of  our  parents  of  one  or 
more  generations  back,  to  improve  the  ideals 
of  men,  to  make  them  see  finer  things  than 
they  had  ever  seen  before;  to  get  rid  of 
things  that  divide  and  make  sure  of  things 
that  unite.  It  was  but  an  historical  accident, 
no  doubt,  that  this  great  Nation  was  caUed 
the  "United  States  of  America,"  but  we 
shoiUd  be  thankfiU  for  that  significant  title, 
and  the  man  who  seeks  to  divide  man  from 
man,  group  from  group,  class  from  class  in 
this  great  Union  Is  striking  at  Its  very  heart. 
Rome  endured  Just  so  long  as  she  remained 
Roman.  America  will  endure  Just  so  long  as 
she  remained  American  In  spirit  and  in 
action. 

Unless  it  be  the  Indian,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  lOO^^i  American.  Let  such  self 
styled  citizen  boast  as  much  as  they  please, 
they  themselves  come  from  all  the  Races  of 
the  Earth.  InteUigence  and  thoughtful  living 
and  good  citizenship  comes  out  of  all  the 
Races.  We  should  be  proud  of  our  ancestors, 
but  not  fret  or  brag  about  them  either.  Think 
of  our  own  record  here  and  now,  because 
Americanism  is  not  so  much  something  that 
we  inherit  at  birth,  but  more  an  attitude  of 
mind.  It  is  the  way  we  look  at  exalted  and 
worthwhile  things  and  properly  exemplify 
them,  that  makes  us  truly  American,  and 
Americanism  too,  is  like  charity— it  begins 
at  home. 

The  preservation  of  Democracy  is  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  our  American  people,  and 
while  Democracy  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  dealt  vital  blows,  the  best  way  to 
preserve  it  in  our  America  is  to  make  it  work 
by  practicing  it  in  the  home,  in  the  schools, 
in  the  Chiu-ches,  in  the  clubs  and  in  the 
community,  because  while  we  frequently  hear 
the  facetious  remark  that  "the  first  one 
hundred  years  are  the  hardest",  we  should 
have  no  Illusions  that  the  years  ahead  of  us 
will  be  less  easy.  To  the  contrary,  they  will 
be  years  of  challenge,  years  of  social  up- 
heaval, years  of  changing  tastes  in  all  forms 
of  dally  living,  particularly  hi  the  social, 
moral  and  economic  life  of  our  advancing 
nation. 

This  is  our  country!  This  Is  the  land  which 
we.  In  our  admiring  love  for  it — we,  the  men. 
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women  and  children  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth, from  all  comers  of  the  earth,  are 
want  to  call  not  a  country  of  any  superior 
race  or  nationality,  not  a  country  of  any  fa- 
vored denominational  religious  group, — but 
the  land  of  the  living  Ckxt  who  bestowed  the 
blessings  upon  it  as  a  haven  for  oppressed 
humanity. 

These  Impressions  of  Americanism,  per- 
sonal and  of  Americans,  native  and  foreign 
bom,  have  been  assembled  and  presented  to 
you  as  a  sort  of  a  mirror  whereby  we  might 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  while  they 
may  some  how  reflect  the  soul  of  an  Immi'- 
grant,  I  believe,  and  hope  that  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  I  have  presented  Americanism 
in  its  true  light. 

What  America  expects  from  all  of  vis  is 
everlasting  pride  of  country,  simple,  honest 
and  ever  present — a  pride  that  ^ould  be 
compatible  with  a  sympathic  regard  for  peo- 
ple of  the  Old  World,  whose  civilization  we 
have  inherited.  If  we  have  that  pride  and 
keep  the  faith,  we  shall  more  appreciate  our 
own  responsibilities,  and  to  the  blessings 
and  privileges  of  the  great  Institutions  which 
we  enjoy  we  should  pledge  to  each  other  the 
firm  resolve  that  only  in  Americanizing  our- 
selves can  we  truly  serve  America.  Such  self- 
education  and  application  is  our  highest  con- 
tribution to  human  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment. 

If  we  can  earnestly  dedicate  ourselves  to 
such  a  standard  of  citizenship,  then  we  can 
Indeed  merit  the  noblest  title  any  man  can 
bear,  "An  American  Citizen". 

Let  us  therefore  revel  in  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoy  or  goodness  and  grandeur,  which 
we  so  frequently  take  for  granted  and  be  ever 
thankful  that  we  are  citizens  of  this  great 
republic. 

Let  us  go  forward  and  onward  with  abiding 
Faith  in  Our  Creator,  and  re-dedlcate  our- 
selves to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  so  eloquently  spells  out 
the  magic  of  America. 
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Note:  And  the  letter-writer  was  obliging 
enough  to  enclose  the  Impala's  license  num- 
ber, in  case  welfare  authorities  are  interested. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  keep  re- 
ceiving reports  of  obviously  well-to-do 
people  going  into  grocery  stores,  purchas- 
ing commodities  with  food  stamps,  and 
so  often  going  away  in  expensive  auto- 
mobiles. This  is  an  abuse  of  welfare  priv- 
ileges which  must  not  be  tolerated. 
Those  who  administer  the  program 
should  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  included  in  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  May  14  issue  of  the  San  Antonio 
Evening  News,  which  refers  to  another 
example  of  what  I  have  referred  to.  The 
article  follows: 

Store   Scene 

How  rich  or  how  poor  must  a  resident  be 
to  draw  Food  Stamps  here? 

"The  other  afternoon,"  writes  a  northsider, 
"I  was  in  a  supermart  as  a  well-dressed  lady 
produced  some  stamps  to  pay  for  her  order  at 
a  checkout  counter. 

"Turned    out    she    didn't    have    enough' 
stamps,"  the  letter  goes  on. 

"So  she  opened  her  purse,  out  came  a 
check  book,  and  she  proceeded  to  write  a 
check  for  the  unpaid  balance. 

"I  was  fascinated  enough  to  stand  outside 
the  store  and  observe  this  lady  as  she  left 
the  parking  lot.  She  was  driving  a  nifty 
Chevrolet  Impala." 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
ing Memorial  Day  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  One  of  this  Nation's 
best  known  and  loved  monuments,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  wsis  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress  on  February  9,  1911.  Daniel 
Chester  French,  whose  studio  is  located 
in  Stockbridge,  a  part  of  my  First  Massa- 
chusetts Congressional  District,  was  com- 
missioned to  sculpt  the  Lincoln  figure  for 
the  memorial.  Henry  Bacon  of  Watseka, 
111.,  was  chosen  as  the  architect  of  the 
memorial. 

I  need  not  describe  the  beauty  which 
resulted  from  that  collaboration.  For 
half  a  century,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
has  attracted  more  visitors  than  any 
other  monument  erected  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I,  personally,  am  impressed 
by  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
this  memorial  each  time  I  pass  by  or 
visit. 

My  old  and  dear  friend,  John  G.  W. 
Mahanna,  has  published  a  book  on  the 
memorial  and  on  the  statue,  entitled 
"The  Seated  Lincoln."  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  dedication  ceremonies  on 
May  20, 1922: 

A  crowd  Of  more  than  50.000  gathered 
around  the  memorial  for  the  dedication  cere- 
monies. 

Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft.  chair- 
man of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission, 
had  decreed  that  the  dedication  ceremonies 
be  kept  completely  simple.  After  the  open- 
ing prayer,  the  colors  were  presented  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Sharing  the  speakers'  platform  with  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding  and  Chief  Justice 
Taft  was  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  the  Negro 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Chief.  Justice  Taft  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  labors  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

Characterizing  the  memorial  as  "a  shrine  at 
which  all  can  worship,  an  altar  upon  which 
the  supreme  sacrifice  was  made  for  liberty," 
he  added,  "It  represents  a  sacred  religious 
refuge  in  which  those  who  love  country 
and  love  God  can  find  inspiration  and  re- 
pose." 

President  Harding,  in  accepting  the  me- 
morial for  the  people,  laid  particular  stress 
upon  Lincoln's  steadfastness  xmder  criti- 
cism. 

"No  leader  was  ever  more  iinsparingly 
criticized  or  bitterly  assailed,"  the  President 
declared,  adding,  "he  was  lashed  by  angry 
tongues  and  ridiculed  in  press  and  speech 
until  he  drank  from  as  bitter  a  cup  as  was 
ever  put  to  human  lips,  but  his  faith  was 
unshaken  and  his  patience  never  exhausted." 

And  then,  quoting  Lincoln,  President 
Harding  recalled  these  words  when  the  storm 
of  criticism  directed  at  the  16th  President 
was  at  Its  height : 

"If  I  were  trying  to  read,  mvjch  less 
answer,   all    the   attacks   made   on   me.   this 
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shop  might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other 
business.  I  do  the  best  I  know  how,  the  very 
best  I  can  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  doing  it 
to  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all 
right,  that  which  is  said  against  me  will  not 
amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me 
out  all  wrong,  10  angels  swearing  I  was  right 
would  make  no  difference." 

The  progiam,  as  desci-ibed  in  Mr.  Ma- 
hanna's    book,    concluded    with   Edwin 
Markham  reading  his  poem  to  Lincoln. 
The  last  stanza  reads: 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 

down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  up  on  the 

hills 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  regrettable  that 
the  National  Park  Service  has  no  plans 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  that  historic  occasion.  But  perhaps 
that  is  not  necessary:  the  greatness  of 
the  man,  and  the  beauty  of  his  memorial 
are  commemorated  daily  by  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  visited  this 
shrine. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  each  and  evei-y  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  Daniel  Chester  French's 
studio  in  the  Berkshires,  which  is  one  of 
only  six  national  historic  landmarks 
in  the  painting  and  sculpture  category 
in  the  United  States. 

The  studio,  which  is  maintained  by 
his  daughter,  the  gracious  and  talented 
Mrs.  Margaret  French  Cresson,  is  op>en 
to  the  public  from  the  middle  of  June 
until  late  in  September. 

Among  the  many  works  of  art  in  the 
studio  are  the  three  models  of  the  seated 
statue  of  Lincoln. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  tliis  50th 
anniversary  might  be  an  appropi-iate  oc- 
casion for  each  of  us  to  again  visit  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  ponder  anew  on 
the  unique  greatness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  of  the  countiT  for  which  he 
gave  his  life. 


ANALYSIS    OP    INTERNATIONAL 
DIPLOMACY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
President  begins  his  international  ne- 
gotiations with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Moscow,  the  intricacies  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy  and  the  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  constantly  analyzed.  One  of  the 
most  penetrating  and  significant  com- 
mentaries I  have  seen  is  that  of  Harry 
Homewood,  news  analyst  for  WAIT 
Radio,  which  was  carried  in  the  Econ- 
omist of  Thm-sday,  May  18,  which  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Nftws   Analysis — Comments   by   Harry 
Homewood 

Pi-esident  Nixon  will  be  holding  one  major 
trump  card  when  he  goes  to  Moscow  on 
May  22:  the  Soviet  Union  s  need  for  detente 
with    the    West. 
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The  Soviet  wants  to  make  some  sort  of 
arrangement  with  President  Nixon  that  will 
guarantee  peace  along  its  western  borders 
uith  Europe.  The  need  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment arises  from  the  danger  the  Soviets  face 
111  the  east,  from  China.  If  there  is  a  Soviet 
weakness  iu  this  position  it  is  that  the 
Soviets  have  already  taken  considerable 
measures  to  protect  their  eastern  borders 
before  they  accomplished  the  fact  of  a  de- 
tente with  the  West. 

There  are  now  44  Soviet  divisions  in  place 
along  the  long  border  with  China,  almost 
half  a  million  men  supported  by  air  power, 
light  and  heavy  artillery,  nuclear  armed 
missiles  and  other  weapons. 

Across  the  border,  on  the  China  side,  there 
are  even  greater  numbers  of  Chinese  troops 
equipped  with  nuclear  missiles  that  can 
reach  every  major  city  In  the  Soviet  Union 
including  Moscow.  The  Chinese  also  have 
about  30  aircraft  that  can  carry  large  nuclear 
bombs. 

The  increasingly  belligerent  display  of  the 
military  might  of  the  two  nations  is  caused 
not  only  by  a  major  ideological  difference 
about  Communism  but  also  by  a  deeper  di- 
vision that  is  rooted  in  history. 

In  the  13th  century  the  Empire  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  sometimes  called  the  Khanate 
of  Kipchak — Genghis  Klian's  empire — en- 
compassed most  of  what  is  now  Eastern 
European  Russia  and  extended  down  to  the 
borders  of  old  Persia. 

Many  of  China's  leaders  believe  that  what 
once  belonged  to  Old  China  should  belong 
to  the  China  of  today.  They  bristle  as  well 
about  the  loss  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  their 
territory,  gained  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  past  100  years  through  the  medium  of 
defaulted  treaties.  The  border  fighting  that 
broke  out  along  the  Ussuri  River  In  March, 
1U69  was  evidence  of  the  contmulng  Chinese 
belief  that  their  land  had  been  stolen  from 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  those  border  clashes  that  decided 
Chlneses  leaders  to  approach  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  neutralize  if  possible  any 
Intention  the  Soviet  Union  might  have  had 
about  Joining  forces  with  the  United  States. 

President  Ni.xon's  Peking  visit  literally 
stunned  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  leaders 
moved  as  swiftly  as  they  could  to  mitigate 
any  danger  from  the  West  while  they  armed 
their  China  border.  Tliat  was  the  reason  for 
the  rapprochement  with  West  Germany,  the 
reason  for  talk  of  a  nuclear  arms  limitation 
treaty  with  the  United  States  and,  of  course, 
for    President    Nixon's    visit    to    Moscow. 

All  of  this  weighs  In  President  Nixon's 
favor,  of  course.  But  even  so,  the  Soviets 
will  not  be  easy  to  bargain  with.  Tlie  deter- 
mined Soviet  backing  of  North  Vietnam's 
aggression  into  South  Vietnam  Is  a  sign  that 
the  Soviets  mean  to  be  as  tough  as  possible 
when  Mr.  Nixon  sits  ,down  at  the  bargain- 
ing table. 


WHY  CAN  THEY  NOT  PRAY? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

I.\   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  long-time  personal  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  "Bill"  Stover,  who 
formerly  headed  the  Dale  Carnegie 
Courses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
nearby  Maryland,  Vii-ginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  recently  composed  an  article 
concerning  prayer  in  public  schools,  en- 
titled "Why  Can't  They  Pray?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  I  believe  my  colleagues  may  find 
Mr.  Stover's  commentary  of  interest.  I 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Why  Can  Thet  Not  Pray? 
(By  "BUI"  W.  H.  M.  Stover) 

1.  Why,  Indeed?  In  1982  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  5  to  4  vote,  struck  down  prayer  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  A  year  later  the  Court  also  banned 
Bible  reading  and  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  classrooms.  People  rose  up  in  pro- 
test to  little  avail.  Over  200  bills  to  correct 
this  miscarriage  of  Justice  were  allowed  to  die 
in  House  and  Senate  Committees  of  arbitrarj- 
chairmen. 

When  a  bill  was  finally  forced  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  through  discharge  pe- 
tition signed  by  218  outraged  Members  of 
the  House,  a  former  staff  employee  of  that 
Committee  was  paid  with  Federal  funds  to 
lobby  against  It.  On  November  8th  the 
amendment  failed  to  reach  the  required  % 
by  28  votes — thanks  largely  to — guess  who 
didn't  want  the  little  children  to  pray!  It 
was  (If  you'U  pardon  the  expression)  the 
clergy.  These  were  Joined  by  the  ever-present 
In  times  of  putrifactlon — the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  etc.  240  Congressmen  voted 
for  and  162  voted  against  the  right  of  the 
people  to  decide  this  vital  Issue  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  Why  were  the  chief  executioners  of 
school  prayer  the  very  men  who  claim  to 
speak  for  the  churches  of  America?  "In- 
credible, but  undlsputably  true,"  says  one 
Member  of  Congress.  "The  amendment  was 
scuttled  by  an  hysterical  lobbying  campaign 
of  church  groups.  They  put  on  one  of  the  best 
orchestrated  lobby  Jobs  I've  ever  seen"  .  .  . 
against  prayer  In  schools.  Said  another  Mem- 
ber, "They  have  become  so  concerned  with 
secular  and  political  goals  as  to  forget  the 
ptu-pose  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  exist: 
to  acknowledge  and  serve  God." 

Since  when  are  loaded  dice  any  more  ex- 
cusable when  In  the  hands  of  clergy?  Said 
one  Catholic  Congressman,  "A  5  man  execu- 
tive committee  testified  against  the  amend- 
ment, presuming  to  speak  for  300  bishops  and 
the  entire  Catholic  church  in  the  United 
States — whose  views  were  not  even  sought  In 
advance."  And  two  Protestant  clergymen — 
one  from  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  other  a  staff  employee  of  the  American 
Baptist  Convention — testified  against  the 
amendment,  falsely  claiming  to  represent  40 
million  Protestants. 

Yet  Monslgnor  PiUton  J.  Sheen  and  Dr. 
Billy  Graham,  each  speaking  only  for  him- 
self, said  they  believed  prayer  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  classroom,  and  estimated  that 
85  o  of  the  people  did  also.  Subsequent  polls 
have  not  disproved  this  estimate.  In  fact, 
some  estimates  now  go  as  high  as  96':;,.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  If  the  85%  estimate 
of  these  2  pro-men  Is  at  all  accurate,  then  the 
2  cou-men  represented  only  6  million  of  the 
40  million  Protestants  and  misrepresented 
the  other  34  million. 

Who  authorized  a  few  so-called  religious 
leaders  to  misrepresent  the  people  on  the 
prayer  Issue?  Was  it  by  majority  vote  of  the 
clergy,  or  of  the  people?  Certainly  not.  No 
such  vote  of  either  was  ever  taken.  So,  by 
what  right  do  these  bureaticrats  set  them- 
selves up  as  a  religious  Supreme  Court  and 
vote  against  the  wishes  of  the  people? 

3.  Was  not  the  Constitution  meant  to 
protect  the  people's  rights,  rather  than  pre- 
vent them?  Yes,  says  the  Editor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News.  But.  "The  Supreme  Court 
has  taken  the  language  and  intention  of  the 
founders  and  used  them  to  do  exactly  what 
the  founders  wanted  to  prevent.  The  Court 
has  used  a  prohibition  against  Federal  In- 
terference with  religion  as  a  pretext  for  caus- 
ing Federal  Interference  with  religion." 

The  Constitution  was  not  expected  to  be 
Infallible.  Provision  was  made  in  its  terms 
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for  change,  as  the  need  aroee,  by  the  will  and 
vote  of  the  people.  The  prayer  amendment 
was  legally  sought  in  what  some  bleeding 
hearts  termed  an  "abortive  effort  to  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court."  What  about  the 
abortive  effort  of  5  of  the  9-man  Court  to 
literally  throw  God  and  religion  out  of  the 
public  schools?  Why  should  such  fuzzy  think- 
ing go  unchallenged  in  so  vital  an  area  as  the 
religious  life  of  a  Nation's  children?  Why 
shouldn't  attempts  be  made  to  restore  legally 
the  Constitution  which  has  been  so  misap- 
plied? 

4.  Why  all  the  nonsense  about  the  dire 
consequences  of  doing  violence  to  the  first 
sentence  in  the  Bill  of  Rights?  Which  is  more 
important,  the  first  amendment,  or  the  first 
commandment?  As  one  reporter  wrote,  "The 
House,  like  the  country,  is  f  uU  of  people  who 
trace  the  outbreak  of  promiscuity  and  vio- 
lence to  the  Supreme  Court's  anti-prayer  de- 
cision." And  one  Member  on  the  floor  of  the 
Jlouse  accused  the  antl -prayer  forces  of 
having  cobwebs  in  your  heads,"  as  he 
chlded,  "Don't  be  concerned  about  what 
earthly  Judges  wlU  say,  but  about  the  Su- 
preme Judge  above." 

5.  Why  aU  the  phony  flack  about  "Separa- 
tion of  Chiwch  and  State?"  For  over  100 
years,  before  the  Supreme  Court  began  to 
legislate,  children  were  allowed  to  pray  or 
not  pray  In  school,  and  the  world  didn't  come 
to  an  end.  Why  should  it  do  so  now  If  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  are  rightftilly  and  con- 
stitutionally restored  to  the  classroom 
throtigh  the  will  and  vote  of  the  people? 

6.  Why  did  162  Members  of  Congress  deny 
200  million  people  the  right  to  decide  this 
controversial  prayer  Issue  for  themselves? 
Why  should  162  Members  of  Congress  mis- 
represent and  frustrate  the  will  of  170  million 
people?  If  85%  of  the  people  in  America  want 
prayer  and  the  Bible  restored  to  the  class- 
room, then  these  162  misrepresented  170 
niUUon  people. 

Furthermore,  the  prayer  amendment  did 
not  seek  the  personal  views  of  any  Congress- 
man on  the  merit  of  prayer  in  school  or 
elsewhere.  It  sought  only  to  give  the  people 
their  Constitutional  right  to  decide  and  vote 
on  whether  the  children  of  this  Nation 
sliould  again  be  allowed  to  pray  and  read  the 
Bible  In  school.  What's  wrong  with  that? 

7.  Why,  m  the  first  place,  did  5  of  the  9 
Supreme  Cotirt  Justices  presume  to  banish 
religious  belief  and  the  recognition  of  Divine 
providence  from  official  life?  If  atheism, 
communism  and  pornography  aren't  barred, 
why  outlaw  religion?  Schools  where  prayer 
is  prohibited  have  in  effect  established  secu- 
lar humanism,  or  agnosticism,  if  not  atheism, 
as  their  religion. 

8.  Why  is  the  educational  system  In  such 
disrepute  and  disarray  today?  Isn't  it  due  in 
large  part  to  lack  of  morality?  Integrity?  Dis- 
cipline? Religion?  As  one  Congressman  re- 
minded his  colleagues,  "Surely  today's  stu- 
dents would  be  better  engaged  In  prayer  than 
In  some  of  the  anti-social  activities  which  so 
many  Members  of  the  House  think  are  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
actions."  At  any  rate,  few  could  disagree  with 
the  Congressman  who  said,  "I  don't  know  of 
any  case  where  prayer  has  spoiled  anyone, 
physically,  mentally  or  morally." 

9.  Why  all  this  hiUlabaloo  about  prayer, 
anyway?  One  wonders,  who  really  cares  about 
prayer  today?  Who  really  prays?  As  one  reads 
all  the  current  bitter  statements — even  after 
its  failure — of  those  who  opposed  the  prayer 
amendment,  we're  reminded  of  the  United 
Nation's  fiasco  after  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan. 

Even  after  the  prayer  amendment  was  de- 
feated, one  so-called  Man  of  God  called  the 
House  Chaplain's  prayer  on  the  day  of  the 
vote  "a  pitch  to  the  40  Congressmen  pres- 
ent." Then  he  added,  "The  issue  is  like  a 
snake  with  its  head  cut  off,  but  its  tall  con- 
tinues to  wiggle."  If  by  that  he  means  that 
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Godly  forces  will  not  be  so  easily  overcome, 
he  may  be  more  prophetic  than  he  knows. 

Certain  it  Is  that  had  more  prayer  and  less 
venom  been  poured  into  the  prayer  issue, 
better  results  might  have  come  out  of  it. 

10.  So  what  do  the  people  do  now?  Shall 
decent,  patriotic,  God-fearing  people  be  over- 
come by  an  increasingly  Godless,  confused, 
lawless  society?  Shall  the  will  of  a  few  frus- 
trate the  will  of  the  many  to  return  to  the 
faith  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this  Nation? 

Shall  America  travel  down  the  broad  road 
to  that  inevitable  destruction  which  awaits 
any  people  who  commit  spiritual  suicide? 
And  shaU  little  Godless  children  lead  them? 
God  forbid. 

Instead,  let  not  one  of  us — neither  those 
pro  or  con — rest  content  vrtthout  rethinking 
this  matter  through  on  bended  knee,  then 
rise  to  take  such  further  action  as  his  best 
self  dictates. 

Let  us  remember  how  the  Lord  appeared  to 
King  Solomon  and  said,  "Solomon,  I  have 
heard  thy  prayer  ...  If  my  people,  which  are 
called  by  my  name,  shall  humble  themselves, 
and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  then  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways;  then  will  I  hear 
from  Heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and 
win  heal  their  land." 

May  the  God  who  reigns  over  all  men  bless 
this  people  and  this  Nation,  today  and  in 
the  days  ahead. 

May  the  words  of  our  mouths,  and  the 
meditations  of  our  hearts,  and  the  deeds  of 
our  hands,  be  acceptable  always  in  thy  sight. 
Oh  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  Redeemer. 
Amen. 


A  SENSIBLE  COMPROMISE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  comes  to  this  Chamber  to  speak  for 
about  half  a  million  people;  and  each  of 
us  has  certain  firm  convictions  about 
what  is  good  for  the  country,  and  what 
is  bad. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  legislator,  we 
must  mold  those  firm  convictions — 
which,  of  course,  differ  widely — into  use- 
ful compromises.  Oftentimes  in  a  com- 
promise, nobody  gets  what  he  wants  and 
we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  agreement 
in  which  nobody  has  to  take  too  much 
of  what  he  does  not  want. 

Good  laws  necessarily  entail  compro- 
mise. 

I  have  just,  served  on  the  conference 
committee  on  S.  659,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  We  have  worked 
hard  for  2  months  and  a  little  more,  and 
we  have  worked  particularly  hard  to  find 
language  which  was  agieeable  to  us  and 
to  spokesmen  for  the  other  body  on  the 
busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

If  I  were  given  the  privilege  of  writ- 
ing this  section  of  the  bill,  I  would  write 
it  differently;  but  I  shall  not  have  that 
privilege,  and  neither  will  any  other 
Member  of  this  House. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  sensible  com- 
promise, with  language  that  is  close  to 
that  upon  which  the  House  twice  insist- 
ed. I  think  it  is  as  close  to  the  House 
consensus  as  we  can  be.  If  we  are  to 
try  to  nudge  the  compromise  a  little 
closer  to  what  the  House  has  demanded, 
we  are  inviting  an  impasse;  and  I  doubt 
that  would  gain  us  anything. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after  the  confer- 
ence had  made  public  its  report,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime  treated  the  subject  in  its 
wise  editorial  columns.  I  include  its  edi- 
torial in  Uie  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  May  18,  1972) 
Sensible  Compromise  on  Busing 

A  joint  conference  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  has  arrived  at  a  sensible 
compromise  of  differences  In  the  language 
about  busing  in  the  pending  higher  educa- 
tion bill  as  passed  by  the  two  houses.  The 
compromise  would  suspend,  until  Jan.  1, 
1974,  application  of  court  busing  orders  until 
appeals  were  exhausted. 

It  adopts  the  .Senate  position  permitting 
funds  for  busing  to  overcome  segregation 
If  such  spending  Is  requested  by  local  schools 
or  if  ordered  as  required  by  the  Constltvitlon. 
House  amendments  would  have  flatly  pro- 
hibited use  of  federal  money  for  busing  to 
mitigate  segregation. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  have  more  to  say  about 
busing  and  segregation  than  it  has  yet  said. 
Arguments  on  a  case  originating  in  Denever 
are  already  scheduled,  with  a  decision  con- 
fidently expected  well  before  Jan.  1, 1974.  The 
Supreme  Court  can  be  more  effective,  as 
well  as  more  orderly  and  rational,  in  form- 
ing a  national  position  on  the  subject  than 
can  a  series  of  local  and  state  campaigns  for 
elective  offices  not  charged  with  Interpreting 
the  federal  Constitution.  Until  the  Supreme 
Court  clarifies  the  subject,  the  legal  status 
of  busing  for  desegregation  can  hardly  be- 
come clear. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken,  the 
opinion  of  the  court  can  provide  guidance 
for  subsequent  action  as  nothing  else  can. 
Suspending  the  application  of  court  orders, 
past  and  future,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  would  defuse  the  issue  until  well  after 
the  1972  elections;  and  this  Is  a  further  rec- 
ommendation for  the  congres.slonal  com- 
promise. 

Leaving  the  way  open  to  tise  federal  money 
for  carrying  out  locally  Initiated  action  or 
to  implement  a  Constitutional  mandate  from 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  surely  better  than  try- 
ing to  screw  down  the  lid  even  If  one  of  those 
two  conditions  Is  met.  In  the  busing  furor 
as  In  every  other  major  legal  controversy, 
the  structure  of  government  Is  Involved  as 
well  as  the  particular  matter  at  Issue.  Espe- 
cially when  emotions  run  high.  Congress 
should  be  careful  not  to  tear  the  fabric  of 
government,  or  to  establish  bad  precedents 
which  may  be  applicable  to  later  and  alto- 
gether dlfferei-t  Issues. 

Thanks  to  both  prejudicial  and  thoroughly 
respectable  considerations,  busing  Is  a  big 
issue.  Even  so,  It  Is  possible  to  exaggerate  its 
importance.  Busing  hardly  provides  an  ade- 
quate basis  on  which  to  choose  a  Presidential 
nominee.  Nor  does  It  serve  law  and  order  to 
resist  u".i«'elcome  cotirt  directives  on  busing 
to  the  point  of  limiting  Judicial  Jurisdiction. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  have  man- 
aged to  agree  on  a  compromise,  tho  we  may 
be  sure  that  l-idivldual  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives still  differ  on  the  subject.  The 
House  and  Senate  as  wholes  should  accept 
this  compromise,  and  thus  suspend  a  con- 
versation that  can  hardly  be  advantageously 
pursued  further  before  the  Supreme  Court 
speaks. 


BLACK  LEADERS  IN  A  BLACK  CAUSE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970s 
have  been  designated  as  the  decade  in 
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which  black  Americans  will  attain  the 
political  and  economic  power  that  have 
been  withheld  for  far  too  long.  This  is 
an  expression  of  fact.  It  is  not  idle 
rhetoric. 

A  large  element  in  our  a.ssuming  tliis 
dual  power  involves  the  rejection  of 
white  leadership.  While  we  will  continue 
to  welcome  white  support  of  our  goals, 
we  intend  to  lead  the  battle  for  political 
and  economic  power. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  not  easily 
understood  by  the  white  liberal  and  that 
we  risk  the  loss  of  many  potential  allies. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  loiow  that  the 
test  of  a  true  friend  of  the  black  strug- 
gle, is  his  willingness  to  accept  black 
leadersliip  and  direction. 

On  May  9,  1972,  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Congressman  William  "Bill" 
Clay)  expressed  his  views  on  this  matter 
in  the  Boston  Globe.  He  exposed  the 
transparent  hypocrisies  that  are  often 
mouthed  by  whites.  And  he  asked  this 
important  question : 

Now  blacks  are  planning,  directing  and 
leading  the  onslaught.  The  question  is:  can 
tlie  while  liberals  follow  the  lead  of  blacks 
who  have  followed  them  for  so  many  years? 

He  said  that  black  Americans  will  no 
longer  accept  one  black  man  here  in  this 
important  position,  another  there.  He 
wrote : 

To  be  the  first  black  "anything"  In  the 
decade  of  the  70's  is  not  an  accomplishment. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  colleague's 
perceptive  analysis  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber.  I.  therefore,  in- 
clude the  column,  as  it  appeared  in  tlie 
Boston  Globe : 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  9,   1972| 

Can    White   Liberai.s  Follow   the   Lead  or 

Blacks  Now  That  Shoe  Is  on  Other  Foot? 

(By  William  L.  Clay) 

BKack  leaders  have  progressed  to  the  stnte 
of  saying  not  what  whites  want  to  hear,  but 
what  whites  need  to  hear.  They  view  their 
role  not  as  one  of  appeasement  but  one  of 
education. 

Many  whites  are  shouting  about  so-called 
opportunities  for  black  people.  Governmeni 
officials  release  statistics  which  say  we  never 
had  it  so  good.  The  private  business  sector 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  trying  to  prove 
that  they  are  "eqvial  opportunity"  employers. 
But  when  you  look  behind  the  rhetoric  tlie 
results  are  not  there.  Black  people  still  are 
the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired.  No  real  com- 
mitment has  been  macie  to  bring  us  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Some  look  at  me  and  say — "Well,  you  made 
it.  surely  others  can  make  it  if  they  want  to." 
And  I  say  that  my  being  the  first  black  con- 
gressman from  Missoviri  is  not  a  verification 
of  a  system  of  opportunity,  it  is  a  tragedy. 

To  be  the  first  black  "anything"  in  the  de- 
cide of  the  70's  is  not  an  accomplishment. 
In  my  case,  it  inherently  implies  that  mil- 
lions of  blacks  have  been  denied  legitiniaie 
representation. 

When  blacks  look  at  American  governaien'. 
and  at  American  society,  we  see  a  structure 
of  which  we  are  not  really  a  part.  We  heHr 
while  voices — telling  \is  what  we  should  do. 
or  telling  us  why  we  must  be  more  patieni. 
and  telling  us  why  there  can  be  no  respon.se 
to  our  needs  and  problems.  This  Is  what  we 
have  heard  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  recent  years,  the  new  black  politics  has 
put  the  traditional  white  liberal  in  a  new  and 
perhaps  uncomfortable  role.  For  many  years 
the  white  liberal  planned,  strateglzed,  orga- 
nized the  fight  for  racial  justice  in  this  coun- 
try. He  determined  the  priorities,  the  issues. 
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the  battle  plan,  and  the  time  of  execution. 
He  provided  dedicated  leadership  In  helping 
to  create  the  national  climate  for  racial 
change. 

Now  blacks  are  planning,  directing,  and 
leading  the  onslaught.  The  question  Is:  can 
the  white  liberals  follow  the  lead  of  blacks 
who  have  followed  them  for  so  many  years? 

The  emergence  of  a  black  identity  came 
much  too  slowly.  The  name  of  the  game  has 
been  to  stand  and  wait. 

We  waited  for  the  end  of  slavery,  waited 
for  the  extension  of  American  citizenship, 
waited  to  be  seated  in  movie  houses  and 
served  at  lunch  counters.  We  have  stood  in 
line  for  education,  for  Jobs,  and  for  food. 
We  have  waited  for  decent  housing,  waited 
for  white  politics  to  deliver. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  Impatience 
gave  birth  to  black  pride  and  black  power 
or  whether  the  latter  gave  birth  to  our  im- 
patience. What  is  important  is  that  the  truth 
of  our  situation  has  been  clearly  established 
and  recognized,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
black  Initiative,  action  and  leadership,  there 
can  be  no  real  progress  for  the  black  popu- 
lace. 

As  a  black  man.  I  have  been  taught  that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  patience.  The  patience 
of  black  Americans  has'  come  to  an  end.  We 
have  lestfTied  that  when  the  struggle  for  es- 
sential human  rights  is  injected  with  pa- 
tience, the  struggle  is  only  prolonged.  Amer- 
ica's Christian  image,  illuminated  in  a  black 
light,  is  as  hypocritical  as  her  constitutional 
guarantees. 

If  we  must  become  "irritants"  in  order  to 
stir  the  consciences  of  all  Americans,  then 
"irritants"  we  must  become. 

When  black  men  and  women  are  elected 
to  public  office  today,  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
tokenism,  even  though  oiir  numbers  still 
make  it  appear  so.  They  are  elected  because 
they  have  as  much  to  offer  as  they  do  to 
gain. 

Through  the  effective  exercise  of  black 
politics,  black  Americans  shall  finally  make 
their  impact  upon  American  law,  American 
social  policy,  and  American  economics. 


UNITED  STATES  COURTS  COMMU- 
NISTS WHILE  LOSING  REAL  SU- 
PERPOWER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
President  junkets  to  Moscow  and  Peking 
for  summit  meetings  with  the  new  "su- 
perpowers," the  two  powers  capable  of 
truly  being  superpowers,  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  are  bein^  betrayed. 

I  insert  repwrts  from  the  Japanese 
political  newspaper  and  a  West  German 
petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  follow  at  this  point. 

I  Prom  Liberal  Star,  Published  Monthly  By 

The   Liberal-Democratic   Party   Of  Japan, 

Vol.  1,  No.  2.  February- March,  1972,  Tokyo, 

Japan | 

J.\p.\K  Should  Never  Foroet  Condition  Fo« 

Her  Existence 
(  By  Yasuhiro  Nakasone,  Chairman,  Executive 
Council,  Liljeral-Democratic  Party  of  Japan) 
In  July  last  year,  the  news  that  President 
Nixon  of  the  United  States  had  decided  to 
visit  Peking,  completely  going  over  the  head 
of  Ji4)an.  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  age  of 
multi-polar  diplomacy.  To  me,  however,  the 
news  brought  back  memories  of  the  histori- 
cal developments  of  April  1962  when  the  Ger- 
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man  people  were  shocked  by  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  in  respect  to  the  Berlin  problem,  a 
step  which  was  taken  over  the  head  of  West 
Germany. 

At"  the  time.  Prime  Minister  Konrad 
Adenauer  of  West  Germany  expressed  his 
deep  dissatisfaction  to  the  United  States. 
Since  then,  however.  West  Germany  has  been 
exerting  efforts  to  adjust  herself  to  the  world 
trend  toward  peaceful  co-existence  ijetween 
East  and  West.  Today,  she  recognizes  the 
need  to  maintain  a  status  quo  of  the  borders 
of  Europe,  and  thus  she  has  gained  the  trust, 
not  only  of  her  neighboring  countries,  but 
also  of  the  world  in  general.  It  is  even 
rumored  that  this  autumn,  both  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany  will  be  admitted 
into  the  United  Nations. 

For  his  work  in  contributing  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  through  the  status  quo  policy. 
West  Germany's  Prime  Minister  Willy  Brandt 
last  year  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace. 

On  the  part  of  Japan,  she  follows  a  policy 
of  self-restraint,  not  being  bound  by  such 
treaties  as  Germany  is.  although  she  may 
receive  the  same  sort  of  shock  as  Germany. 
If  Japan  should  stray  from  this  policy,  she 
would  be  thrown  Into  a  state  of  isolation  and 
crisis.  There  is  also  even  the  extreme  opinion 
which  expresses  the  fear  that  the  situation 
may  lead  to  the  possibility  that  Japan  may 
again  become  extremely  militaristic  or  may 
desire  to  possess  nuclear  arms. 

In  comparing  the  conditions  of  Japan  and 
West  Germany  in  respect  to  their  Interiw- 
ttonal  positions,  it  is  noted  that  they  have 
in  common  the  same  caution  and  fear  of  a 
state  of  militarism  such  as  they  experienced 
in  the  past  and  of  any  revival  of  it  in  the 
future. 

Where  the  two  countries  differ  is  in  the 
l:\ct  that  in  the  case  of  West  Germany, 
there  Is  a  strict  vigilance  against  her  ever 
becoming  militaristic  a^aln  imposed  by  the 
multi-national  Treaty  of  Paris,  while  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  there  Is  no  such  international 
treaty  but  she  is  carrying  out  »  strong  re- 
striction on  any  such  possibility  In  her 
domestic  policy,  including  the  provisions  of 
her  Constitution  and  the  Three  Principles 
of  never  making,  possessing  or  using  nuclear 
weapons.  Consequently,  with  Japan  be- 
coming so  powerful  economically,  it  is  only 
natural  for  the  world,  in  particular  the 
ueighborhing  countries,  to  have  unusual 
concern  of  what  would  happen  if  Japan 
should  ever  stray  from  the  self-imposed 
policy. 

At  this  time  I  believe  that  it  i.s  neces- 
sary for  Japan  to  reflect  again  on  the  condi- 
tion for  her  existence  and  on  this  basis, 
strive  to  eradicate  the  suspicions  of  the 
world.  What  is  the  condition  of  which  I 
speak?  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are 
a  maritime  race. 

Being  an  Island  nation,  Japan  mvist  de- 
pend on  trade  for  her  existence.  There  is  no 
other  way.  And  in  order  to  engage  in  trade, 
there  must  be  freedom  to  sell  and  to  buy. 
For  this,  ships  must  be  free  to  go  where 
they  will  without  Interference;  people  must 
also  be  able  to  come  and  go  freely.  That  Is 
tc  say,  freedom  and  democracy  are  necessary 
to  Japan.  In  the  past,  countries  of  this  type 
were  maritime  nations  owning  large  mer- 
chant fleets  backed  by  powerftil  navies. 
Continental  countries  like  China,  Russia 
and  France,  which  controlled  large  terri- 
tories and  had  huge  peculations,  \i8ually 
sought  to  become  self-sufficient  on  the 
strength  of  huge  possessions  of  natural  re- 
sources. They  preferred  to  do  everything  on 
their  own  without  trading.  In  efforts  to  be- 
come self-sufficient,  however,  the  economy 
was  bound  to  become  a  controlled  one.  This 
made  it  easy  for  the  advent  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  Isolationism.  The  army  became 
stronger.  This  was  the  trend  In  China,  In 
France  and  in  Russia. 
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In  the  War  In  Asia  (culminating  In  World 
War  II),  Japan,  which  was  an  island  na- 
tion which  had  to  depend  on  trade,  tried 
to  become  a  continental  nation,  in  addition 
tc  being  a  maritime  race,  by  trying  to  take 
over  Manchuria  and  China.  Such  an  Idea 
led  to  failure.  In  the  process  Japan  saw  her 
merchant  fleet  destroyed.  She  became  lost. 

No  coxmtry  should  ever  try  to  assume  that 
sort  of  double  standard.  The  welfare  of  our 
nation  mxist  always  lie  in  keeping  the  Pacific 
Ocean  peaceful.  The  main  emphasis  of  our 
efforts  is  always  to  be  directed  to  keeping 
commerce  and  trade  free  throughout  the 
world.  And  to  achieve  this  condition,  the 
greatest  factors  are  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  These  two  nations  must  both  follow 
the  basic  guideline  of  keeping  the  Pacific  a 
peaceful  ocean  through  point  efforts. 

China  undoubtedly  holds  a  deep  Interest 
In  the  Pacific.  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
the  goal  of  our  diplomacy  to  work  positively 
to  have  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  to  be  in  accord  that  the  ocean  is  to 
be  kept  in  peace.  It  is  my  belief  that  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  disrupt  the  relations 
Ijetween  Japan  and  the  United  States,  both 
of  which  follow  the  same  creed  of  life  and 
have  the  same  interests  in  trade.  One  of  the 
manifestations  of  this  Joint  effort  Is  the  Se- 
curity Treaty.  On  the  other  hand.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  conditions  change  and  so 
win  the  contents  of  the  treaty.  Whatever  else 
may  change,  however,  the  basic  ties  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  Pacific  peaceful  are  not 
to  be  disturbed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  as  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Defen.se  Agency,  I  once  stated  that 
the  U.S. -Japan  Security  Treaty  is  necessary 
on  a  semi-permanent  basis.  I  was  referring, 
of  course,  to  our  basic  friendly  relations.  The 
results  of  the  last  war  showed  us  what  un- 
happlness  can  occur  If  we  should  deviate 
from  the  basic  guideline.  To  prevent  such 
unhappiness  is  one  of  the  fundamental  pol- 
icies of  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party  and  a 
basic  national  policy  as  well. 

Without  this  basic  guideline,  our  position 
in  respect  to  China  or  Russia  would  be  greatly 
weakened. 

What  can  we  present  as  our  "sales  point?" 
In  diplomacy,  some  sort  of  trump  card  is  al- 
ways necessary.  In  the  world  today,  nuclear 
weapons  constitute  a  powerful  trump  card. 
We  don't  have  such  things,  but  what  we  do 
have  is  the  capacity  to  trade.  We  offer  eco- 
nomic assistance.  But  we  must  remember 
that  without  relations  based  on  cooperation 
with  other  coimtries,  our  diplomacy  cannot 
hope  to  succeed.  It  is  our  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  which  forms  the  core 
of  such  relationships. 

Without  the  basis  of  this  relationship  be- 
tween Japan  and  America,  our  voice  would 
become  weak.  And  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this 
basic  relationship  that  we  should  establish 
new  relationships  between  Japan,  China, 
Russia  and  America. 


I  From  Liberal  Star,  Feb.-Mar.,  1972 ) 
Mt'LTi-PoLAR    International    Society     and 

Problems  Facing  Japan 
(By  Shigeru  Horl,  Secretary  General,  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  of  Japan ) 

The  year  1971  was  one  which  will  go  down 
In  history  as  having  opened  the  way  for  the 
materialization  of  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan,  an  event  which  will  actually  take 
place  officially  In  May  1972.  At  the  same  time. 
It  was  a  year  which  raised  the  curtain  on 
what  is  called  the  age  of  multlpolarizatlon  in 
world  politics. 

In  order  to  ensure  Japan's  continued  pros- 
perity and  security  In  the  multi-polar  age, 
the  most  Important  factor  will  still  be  our 
relations  with  the  United  States,  more  so 
than  with  any  other  nation.  To  guarantee 
the  security  of  our  nation,  maintenance  of 
the  U.S.-JM>ftn  Security  Treaty  la  an  Indis- 
pensable condition.  Moreover,  It  has   been 
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ova  economic  exchanges  wltb  the  United 
States  which  have  played  a  vital  role  In  the 
achievement  of  our  present-day  economic 
viell-belng.  and  thU  role  wUl  undoubtedly 
continue  to  hold  sway  In  the  future. 

Last  year,  varlotis  frictions  were  seen, 
mainly  In  the  economic  field.  It  is  my  deep 
conviction,  however,  that  the  path  toward 
placing  Japanese-American  relations  on  a 
permanent  and  stable  basis  will  only  be  one 
which  wUl  lead  to  the  building  up  of  a  state 
of  mutual  trust  and  a  spirit  of  eqtial  part- 
nership. In  order  to  attain  this.  It  will  not 
be  enough  merely  to  hold  negotiations  when- 
ever a  problem  arises.  Rather,  what  Is  de- 
sired Is  that  a  powerful  movement  of  popu- 
lar diplomacy  be  launched  which  wlU  enable 
the  exchange  of  unreserved  views  and  which 
will  serve  to  deepen  mutual  xmderstandlng 
between  the  two  peoples. 

Elsewhere,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
which  Japanese  diplomacy  will  face  hereafter 
is  that  of  the  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  China.  The  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Indeed,  is  our  largest  neighbor. 
With  the  entry  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Into  the  United  Nations.  It  becomes 
highly  unnatural  for  our  nation  not  to  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  her.  Such  a  state  Is 
most  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  es- 
tablishing peace  in  the  Far  East.  It  Is  my  aim 
to  make  every  effort  for  the  normalization  of 
such  relations.  But  we  mtjst  remember  that 
Slno-Japanese  relations  in  the  past  have 
been  marked  by  various  unfortunate  condi- 
tions which  have  resulted  In  a  situation  of 
distrust.  One  Is  not  able  to  deny  the  existence 
of  such  problems  as  Taiwan,  the  differing 
political  systems,  the  gap  In  ideologies  and 
the  difference  in  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment through  history. 

On  the  Chinese  side,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  conditions  to  be  laid  down.  On  the 
Japanese  side  we  have  otu:  own  position  to 
consider.  It  means  that  Slno-Japanese  rela- 
tions must  be  estobllshed  on  a  basis  of  mu- 
tual respect  for  each  other's  position.  Prob- 
lems which  are  of  common  concern  should  be 
discussed  frankly  and  honestly.  Such  true 
and  stable  friendly  relations  must  be  real- 
ized as  soon  as  possible. 

We  need  hardly  to  stress  the  fact  that  our 
nation  Is  part  of  Asia,  and  In  Asia,  there  are 
many  countries  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Being  underdeveloped  as  yet  economi- 
cally and  socially,  these  countries  are  stUl 
unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  poverty.  Within  Asia.  too.  there  U  much 
strife— the  Vietnam  war,  a  divided  Korea,  the 
confrontation  between  India  and  Pakistan. 
With  full  understanding  of  these  fellow  na- 
tions of  Asia.  It  is  Japan's  role  to  provide 
every  aid  and  cooperation  possible  to  bring 
the  permanent  peace  and  economic  stabUlty 
which  are  the  hope  of  these  various  countries. 
Improvement  of  our  relation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  overcoming  obstacles  raised  by 
difference  In  Ideologies  among  all  countries 
of  economic  and  cultural  exchanges,  work- 
ing for  world  peace  and  prosperity— these 
are  also  the  tasks  to  which  we  must  strive 
without  letup. 

Within  Japan,  we  are  faced.  poUtlcauy, 
with  the  continued  confrontation  between 
Left  and  Right.  Regrettably,  however.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  none  of  the  opposi- 
tion political  parties.  Including  the  Japan 
Socialist  Party,  has  the  abUlty  to  take  charge 
of  the  government.  It  Is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  for  a  considerably  long  time 
to  come,  the  Liberal-Democratic  Party  will 
have  to  continue  to  govern. 

Despite  the  narrow  confines  of  Japan,  the 
economy  of  Japan  has  built  up  a  highly  in- 
tensified society  which  finds  Its  groos  na- 
tional product  rating  as  the  third  highest  In 
the  world.  However,  with  the  so-called  "dol- 
lar shock"  last  year  as  the  Impetus,  we  have 
come  to  reflect  deeply  on  our  economy  policy 
of  giving  priority  to  production  and  vxpoxX. 
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ThU  has  led  to  a  transformation  of  great  im- 
portance, shifting  weight  to  quality  over 
quantity,  with  such  new  alms  as  Improving 
the  living  environment,  more  effective  use 
of  the  land,  and  raising  the  level  of  social 
welfare.  We  have  also  become  more  strongly 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  our  position 
and  responslbUlty  in  the  world  economy. 

At  this  great  turning  point  In  history.  I 
believe  that  the  Japanese  economy  with  Its 
tremendous  energy  should  prime  Itself  to 
meet  the  future  as  a  truly  peaceful  nation 
which  has  overcome  innumerable  obstacles 
and  has  established  a  superlative  society 
such  as  has  never  been  seen  In  the  world 
before.  And  making  full  use  of  this  great 
store  of  energy  accumulated,  we  shoiUd  like 
to  advance  forward  strongly  to  contribute  to 
peace    end   prosperity   for    all    mankind. 


Betratai,  bt  thb  USA  Thrusts   Germany 
IMTO  THE  Bolshevists'  Camp 
(By  Frledel  Unger) 
The  honorable  members  of  Congress  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  betrayal  of  Berlin  Is  the  separation  of 
West  Berlin  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  by  the  USA  under  the  four  powers 
agreement.  Through  this  agreement  Berlin 
loses  Its  right  to  free  communications  with 
West  Germany.  The  renunciation  of  power  by 
the  USA  "in  this  area"  will  serve  as  a  pass- 
port for  the  annexation  of  Berlin  by  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation  (see  enclosure  I). 
This  Is  kept  secret  from  the  German  people. 
The  USA's  Insistence  of  the  Mosfcow  treaty 
is  a  betrayal  of  Germany. 

According  to  the  Bonn-Conventions  of  26.6. 
1952  Article  2c,  this  treaty  needs  the  agree- 
ment of  the  USA.  Why  does  the  USA  agree  to 
this  treaty  which  Is  against  aU  German  in- 
terests? .     , 

Economic,  scientific  and  technical  co-op- 
eration with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  planned  In 
the  treaty.  The  Moscow  treaty  gives  Russia 
what  she  herself  does  not  have  for  her  arma- 
ments industry— contact  with  modem  tech- 
nology, patents,  know-how,  computers,  steel 
welding  apparatus,  war  materials,  motors  for 
trucks,    for   armoured   vehicles,    for   atomic 
rockets— and  all  on  credit,  which  Is  naturally 
a  great  help  to  underdeveloped  Russia. 
But  the  USA  Is  bent  on  armUig  Russia. 
The  Moscow  treaty  gives  half  of  Germany 
to  the   Bolshevists— and   this  will  then   be 
legally  binding.  It  makes  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope smaller  and  weaker  In  a  dangerous  way. 
It  leaves  Germany  at  the  mercy  of  Soviet 
blackmaU,  exploitation  and  propaganda.  All 
this  Is  hushed  up  from  the  German  people 
and  shown  them  In  a  different  light.  News- 
papers and  radio  stations  In  Germany  are 
already  red.  Anyone  who  resists  the  Moscow 
treaty  gets  called  a  Nazi  or  a  right-wing  radi- 
cal. The  victors  of  1945  broke  up  our  press 
and  buUt  up  a  new  left-wing  press  to  stamp 
out  the  nationalism  and  racialism  they  as- 
cribed to  us.  Under  a  red  government  the 
press  Is  moving  even  more  to  the  left.  The 
red  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  too  strong. 
That  the  USA  with  the  Uttle  protection  it 
offers  and  with  a  reduction  of  Its  troops 
stationed  In  Europe  is  forcing  the  ratification 
of  the  eastern  treaties.  Is  the  reason  given 
by  our  red  government,  press  and  part  of 
the  opposition. 

The  people  are  afraid  that  the  USA  wlU 
leave  us  In  the  lurch.  Just  as  It  betrayed  us 
when  the  Berlin  wall  was  buUt. 

Betrayal  Is  the  reward  for  our  remaining 
loyal  to  the  alliance. 

Our  soldiers  wlU  not  defend  western  Eu- 
rope. Doubtful  aUles  stand  behind  them, 
atomic  rockets  are  in  front  of  them— against 
which  they  are  defenseless. 

The  USA  is  paving  the  way  for  Soviet  ad- 
vance. 

"No"  from  President  Nixon  to  the  division 
of  Berlin  from  West  Germany  and  to  aU  the 
eastern  treaties  would  overthrow  our  red 
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government  and  free  us.  Fairness,  the  alli- 
ance with  Germany,  your  security  and  our 
security  all  caU  for  this  "No".  Tou  would 
show  great  courage  against  your  communist- 
Influenced  press. 

Germany  Is  dependent  on  the  USA.  It 
would  bow  to  President  NUon's'  demand  Im- 
mediately If  a  guarantee  were  given  for  the 
security  of  Germany  and  Berlin.  The  Ger- 
man people  would  be  wUllng  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  real  security  which  at  present  is 
denied  by  the  USA  and  for  genuine  help 
towards  peaceful  reunification. 

The  USA  could  make  a  lot  of  money 
through  deliveries  of  arms  to  us.  The  USA 
could  Increase  Its  own  security  and  power 
If  It  would  safeguard  Germany  and  lead  it. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  USA  to  devalue 
the  dollar. 

Up  to  last  summer  the  Federal  Republic 
accepted  the  dollar  as  payment  at  an  exces- 
sive rate.  By  doing  this  it  let  Americans  buy 
up  Urge  parts  of  Its  industry  too  cheaply. 
The  Federal  Republic  supported  the  over- 
valued dollar  by  buying  up — with  great 
losses  for  ovu:  country  which  is  already  be- 
ing exploited  by  France  and  other  countries. 
It  would  be  able  to  break  up  the  Common 
Market  which  Is  detrimental  to  all  sides  and 
which  we  were  forced  to  Join  by  the  USA. 
The  Common  Market  will  not  lead  to  a 
united  Evu*ope.  which  Is  turned  down  In  any 
case  by  Prance,  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 
The  Common  Market  forces  Germany  to  Im- 
port agricultural  produce  from  France  and 
other  member  countries  to  pay  double  the 
world-market  prices. 

With  German  economic  power — weakened 
m  this  case  by  the  red  elements — the  USA 
ooiUd  lead  Europe.  Germany  Is  the  most 
trustworthy  ally  In  the  world.  It  exploits  no- 
one.  It  Is  exploited  In  a  dreadful  way  Itself. 
The  anti-German  policies  of  the  USA  are 
also  policies  against  the  USA.  as  the  two 
wars  of  the  USA  against  Germany  were  wars 
against  their  own  people. 

The  people  of  the  USA  ought  to  remember 
that  they  are  of  Germanic  origin  even  If 
they  descend  from  Northern  Europe  or  from 
England.  If  the  USA  betrays  Germany,  It  is 
betraying  Its  own  relations. 

The  USA  has  destroyed  the  safe  German 
wall  of  protection  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  the  USA  Is  handing  defenseless  Ger- 
many over  to  the  Bolshevists. 

Because  the  USA  disarmed  us  and  gave  us 
no  security  oxir  red  government  Is  runiUng 
right  Into  the  Communist  net — simply  out 

of  fear. 

Lenin  said,  "Whoever  has  Germany  has 
Europe.  And  whoever  has  Europe  has  the 
world."  How  does  the  USA  want  to  guard 
against  atomic  threat  when  large  areas  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  ruled  by  the  Soviet 
Union?  When  an  atomic  war  makes  the  world 
Inhabitable. 

Our  downfall  Is  your  downfall. 

Your  betrayal  of  Germany  Is  a  betrayal  of 
your  own  people. 


I — THE  Betrayal  of  Berlik 
(By  P.  Unger) 

The  to\\x  powers  agreement  on  Berlin  of 
September  3rd  1971  lays  dovm  about  Berlin's 
western  sectors:  "that  these  sectors  continue 
not  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  not  to  be  gov- 
erned by  It."  (Part  2,  Paragraph  B).  This 
means  that  Berlin  Is  spUt  off  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  for  ever  and  can  never  again 
Ije  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

But  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  Berlin  and  according 
to  decisions  made  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court  Berlin  Is  stUl  a  state  ("Land") 
of  the  Federal  Republic. 

Only  if  Berlin  Is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
RepubUc  has  It  the  right  to  free  conamunl- 
catlons  to  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Republic 
by  land,  by  water  and  by  air  for  aU  time*. 
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According  to  valid  International  law  and  the 
decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  Hague  this  holds  true  for  all  sepa- 
rated parts  of  a  country. 

Should  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  break 
International  law  by  disrupting  trafBc  on 
the  approach  roads  to  Berlin,  then  the 
western  allies  and  West  Germany  have  the 
right  to  violate  international  law  and  to 
break  treaties  in  respect  of  the  Soviet  zone. 
The  same  reprisals  are  Jtistifled  in  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  the  zone  is  not 
recognised  as  a  country  under  international 
law. 

If  West  Berlin  is  a  part  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public then  all  NATO  allies  are.  according  to 
article  5  of  the  NATO  treaty,  bound  to  pro- 
tect Berlin  and  its  approach  roads  as  they 
would  their  own  countries. 

As  a  very  poor  alternative  to  West  Berlin 
belonging  to  West  Germany  the  four  powers 
agreement  offers  a  treaty  which  can  be 
broken  at  any  time  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
East  Germany  as  soon  as  they  can  no  longer 
use  It  to  blackmail  and  exploit  West  Ger- 
many. 

For  Part  1,  Paragraph  2  of  the  Berlin 
agreement  contains  the  renunciation  of  force 
by  the  allies  "in  this  area" — renunciation  of 
force  against  the  use  of  force  by  East  Ger- 
many on  the  routes  to  Berlin,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  force  against  shots  at  West  Berlin 
and  ag^ainst  Russian  planes  over  West  Ber- 
lin. One  day  East  Germany  will  use  this  re- 
nunciation of  force  as  a  passport  to  violent 
annexation  of  the  whole  of  Berlin. 

The  renunciation  of  force  means  that  the 
mighty  USA  is  giving  way  to  the  government 
of  East  Germany — the  elephant  is  giving  way 
to  the  mouse.  The  Soviet  ambassador  has  al- 
ready forecast  that  West  Berlin  wiU  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public. 

The  Soviet  Union  keeps  to  its  treaties  only 
as  long  as  they  have  some  use.  To  hush  up 
this  fact  does  not  mean  anything  else  but 
obscurantisme  in  regard  to  the  German  peo- 
ple. 

President  Nixon  of  the  USA  once  said,  "A 
four  powers  agreement  does  not  safeguard 
the  access  roads  to  Berlin." 

When  the  four  powers  agreement  comes 
Into  force  West  Berlin  will  be  taken  by  a  sur- 
prise attack  following  a  last  respite  or  it  will 
be  cut  off  by  a  blockade  until  it  falls  Into  the 
hands  of  the  East  German  dictators. 

Until  then  the  western  allies  can  do  good 
business  with  flights  to  Berlin.  If  Berlin  be- 
longed to  the  Federal  Republic  they  would 
have  to  share  this  business  with  the  German 
airlines. 

But  we  are  determined  that  West  Berlin 
should  always  remain  part  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public, a  state  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  western  al- 
lies and  all  rights  of  the  western  allies  con- 
cerning West  Berlin  should  be  maintained. 
The  rights  of  the  western  allies  are  above  the 
rights  of  West  BerUn  and  above  the  rights  of 
the  Federal  Republic  over  West  Berlin. 

Because  the  western  allies  have  supreme 
authority  over  West  Berlin  they  also  have 
the  duty  to  respect  and  protect  the  BerUners' 
right  to  self-determination.  Even  Kennedy 
guaranteed  this  in  his  "three  essentials"  that 
the  West-Berllners  have  a  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

But  now  we  can  hear  from  Moscow  "The 
Berliners  dont  want  to  belong  to  West  Ger- 
many "  Berliners,  it  is  up  to  you  to  prove  the 
opposite  to  the  world!  And  it  is  necessary! 

All  four  allies,  even  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
signed  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  Article  1,  Paragraph  2  It  defines  that  all 
peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determination 
and  to  equal  rights.  According  to  this  the 
Federal  Republic  and  Berlin  also  have  the 
right  to  self-determination. 

If  a  treaty  signed  by  any  of  the  four  powers 
is  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  they  must  ad- 
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here  to  this  Charter  and  guarantee  tis  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

Fellow-countrymen,  you  must  demand  this 
right  of  self-determination,  the  right  for 
Berlin  to  be  part  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
Demand  this  right  In  letters  to  the  Berlin 
Senate  and  to  the  Federal  Parliament  in 
Bonn. 

Citizens  of  the  USA  demand  from  your 
President  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
Berlin,  the  right  for  it  to  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Only  in  this  way  can  Berlin  be  saved. 

Only  because  the  West  lets  Itself  be  black- 
mailed by  the  Bolshevists,  will  they  black- 
mall  It  all  the  more. 

Western  governments  have  undergone  a 
sudden  change  of  opinion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Communist-orientated  press  and  for 
their  votegettlng  campaigns  which  has  led 
them  in  times  of  momentary  difficulties  to 
give  away  whole  countries.  Now  West  Berlin 
with  a  population  of  two  million  people  and 
East  Germany  with  a  population  of  seventeen 
million  people  are  to  be  given  away. 

The  result  is  that  Russia  Is  advancing  all 
the  time. 

II — The   Moscow   Treaty 
(  By  F.  Unger) 

The  Moscow  treaty  guarantees  our  unlim- 
ited respect  for  the  Irrevocability  of  the 
borders  between  the  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many— in  the  valid  Russian  text. 

The  Moscow  treaty  gives  away  half  of 
Germany — for  absolutely  nothing  In  return. 

According  to  still  valid  law  the  stolen  half 
of  Germany  still  belongs  to  Germany — but 
following  the  ratification  of  the  Moscow 
treaty  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case. 

Our  government  argues  this  point.  It  has 
found  an  unusual  way  to  Interpret  its  treaty 
to  transfer  land  to  other  countries. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union,  all  eastern  block 
coimtrles  and  France  all  declared  immedi- 
ately that  the  treaty  is  the  binding  recogni- 
tion of  the  borders  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  Poland  and  all  countries  In 
Europe  according  to  International  law.  Our 
government  knows  that  all  other  countries, 
even  the  USA,  wants  to  Join  in  recognizing 
the  Soviet  occupied  zone  as  a  country  In  its 
own  right.  This  means  that  all  these  coun- 
tries want  to  recognise  the  permanent  divi- 
sion of  Germany  as  legally  binding,  they 
want  to  give  up  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion to  the  17  million  Germans  In  East  Ger- 
many and  recognise  the  abandonment  of 
half  of  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union — and 
all  as  a  result  of  the  Moscow  treaty.  This 
win  all  happen  at  the  latest  following  East 
German  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
which  Is  being  planned  by  our  government. 

After  that  no  country  in  the  world  can 
demand  German  reunification;  this  possi- 
bility is  excluded  by  the  legal  maxim  "venire 
contra  factum  proprium". 

Although  our  government  always  asserts 
that  it  is  maintaining  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  all  Germans,  it  acts  In 
exactly  the  opposite  manner  and  wants  the 
Moscow  treaty  to  be  ratified  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Not  even  the  victorious  powers  of  1945  who 
were  seething  with  hatred  committed  a 
breach  of  International  law  by  splitting  up 
Germany.  They  merely  divided  the  country 
Into  zones  of  occupation  but  keeping  its  legal 
unity.  Germany  will  finally  be  divided  by 
the  present  government  at  Moscow's  com- 
mand. 

Is  it  clever  to  carry  out  Moscow's  com- 
mands? To  piusue  Moscow's  policies?  Judge 
for  yourself. 

The  allied  powers  Great  Britain,  the  USA, 
Russia  and  France  agreed  in  their  "Declara- 
tion regarding  the  defeat  of  Germany"  on 
June  6th  1946  In  Article  C,  Paragraph  1 
that  Germany  should  continue  within  its 
borders  of  3l8t  December  1937.  According  to 
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Article  A  they  decided  not  to  annex  Ger- 
many. According  to  Article  B  they  took  over 
the  supreme  power  in  all  matters  concerning 
Germany  as  a  whole. 

The  Atlantic  agreement  of  August  14th 
1941  which  was  signed  by  Britain  and  the 
USA  was  also  assented  to  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  a  total  of 
twenty-six  nations  in  the  United  Nations 
pact  of  January  1st  1942.  These  powers,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  commit  themselves 
to  the  following  articles: 

"1.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandise- 
ment, territorial  or  other. 

2.  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Peoples  concerned. 

3.  They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self  government  restored  to  those 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

Our  government  is  giving  away  oiu:  rights 
under  this  agreement — and  without  anything 
in  return. 

In  the  United  Nations  Charter  of  June  26th 
1945  the  victorious  powers,  including  Russia, 
bind  themselves  In  Article  1,  Paragraph  2  to 
"the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  all  peoples."  In  the  Moscow 
treaty  our  government  is  giving  away  this 
right  of  self-determination  because  It  recog- 
nises the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  as  a  state 
In  its  own  right.  For  according  to  Article  2, 
Paragraph  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
no  right  of  Intervention  in  matters  which  are 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  coun- 
try can  be  deduced.  On  recognition  of  East 
Germany  as  a  coimtry  we  have  lost  all  oiu 
rights  to  it  which  were  guaranteed  us  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  was  exactly  for  this  reason  that  East 
Germany  and  Russia  pressed  so  persistently 
and  forcefully  for  the  recognition  of  East 
Germany  as  a  country. 

Our  government  was  stupid  enough  to  do 
this — even  establishing  In  its  declaration  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  parliament: 
"The  German  Democratic  Republic  Is  a  state 
m  its  own  right" — without  anything  in  re- 
turn. We  received  nothing  In  return  for  this 
gigantic  present! 

When  East  Germany  Joins  the  United  Na- 
tions, urged  on  by  our  own  government,  it 
will  according  to  Article  2  paragraph  1  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  be  recognised  as  a 
state  of  sovereign  equality  by  all  members  of 
the  UN  and  by  all  the  world— although  it  is 
practically  nothing  but  a  colony  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  no  rights  of  its  own. 

In  Article  2,  Paragraph  4  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter Russia  agrees  to : 

"All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  This  package  con- 
tains the  renunciation  of  force  by  the  Soviet 
Union — which  it  has  broken  everywhere 
where  it  was  possible  in  the  whole  Eastern 
block  including  East  Germany. 

Why  on  earth  has  our  government  made 
another  renunciation  of  force  of  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

That  Is  the  same  thing  over  twice. 

Does  our  government  think  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  signs  something  twice  it  is 
meant  more  sincerely  than  by  Just  signing 
once?? 

The  resolution  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
on  November  22nd  1967  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  too  says  that  following  the  end  of 
hostilities  the  conqueror  must  leave  the  oc- 
cupied areas  and  the  expelled  population 
must  be  allowed  to  return. 

That  was  old  International  law  in  1946. 
But  it  Is  no  longer  valid  for  the  stolen  half 
of  Germany  when  the  Moscow  treaty  Is  rati- 
fied. Because  under  the  Moscow  treaty  we 
are  giving  away  half  of  Germany. 
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According  to  the  United  Nations  conven- 
tion of  November  27th  1968  which  was  also 
signed  by  Russia.  Poland  and  Czechoslovak- 
la  the  stealing  of  land  following  a  war  and 
the  colonisation  of  occupied  areas  is  a  breach 
of  international  law  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
statute  of  limitation. 

Therefore  we  must  eventually  get  back 
that  part  of  Germany  stolen  from  us,  if  we 
never  give  up  our  right  to  it  and  strive  for 
our  rights  with  all  peacefuU  means — and 
there  are  very  many  means  we  can  use. 

On  ratifying  the  Moscow  treaty  we  give 
the  robbers  their  booty.  And  after  that  half 
of  Germany  is  irretrievable.  That  serves  us 
right.  Whoever  supports  the  robbers,  as  we 
do,  is  no  better  than  the  robbers. 

In  the  Bonn  conventions  of  26.5.  1952 
Great  Britain,  the  USA,  Prance  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  agree  in  Article  7 
that  a  vital  aim  of  their  Joint  policies  is  to 
achieve  a  freely  agreed  upon  settlement  for 
the  whole  of  Germany  which  should  form  the 
basis  of  a  lasting  peace.  Until  the  conclusion 
of  such  an  agreement  the  Federal  Republic 
and  the  three  allied  powers  wUl  work  together 
to  achieve  their  Joint  aim  by  peaceful  means: 
a  re-united  Germany  with  a  democratic  con- 
stitution slmiliar  to  that  of  West  Germany, 
Integrated  in  the  European  community. 

The  Moscow  treaty  frees  the  western  allies 
from  their  obligation  to  work  together  for 
the  re-uniflcatlon  of  Germany.  In  it  oiu 
government  renounces  al  our  rights  to  reuni- 
fication. Our  government  made  the  western 
allies  agree  to  this  renunciation. 

Ovx  government  Is  urging  the  convening 
of  a  Evuropean  "security  conference"'  to  guar- 
antee the  permanent  division  of  Germany  by 
the  USA  and  all  European  countries. 

Like  all  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  the 
planned  insecurity  treaty  will  bind  our 
bands,  not  Russia. 

Read  the  previously  quoted  passages  from 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  see 
how  much  one  should  believe  in  their  signa- 
tures on  treaties. 

Following  the  guarantee  that  the  border  of 
East  Germany  is  unalterable  the  Soviet 
Union  is  free  to  get  even  with  China  on  Its 
other  distant  border.  Then  Ifs  our  turn 
next — thanks  to  our  policies. 

Just  at  the  time  when  Russia  is  at  logger- 
heads with  China  our  government  renounces 
our  rights  to  half  of  Germany — instead  of 
using  the  situation  to  enforce  our  rights. 

"The  great  victory  of  the  Soviet  Union", 
said  Breshnev  of  the  Moscow  treaty. 

"It  Is  the  binding  recognition  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Po- 
land and  all  European  countries  under  in- 
ternational law",  said  Breshnev,  Honnecker, 
ministers  of  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and 
even  of  France.  No  country  in  the  world  will 
Interpret  the  treaty  in  any  other  way. 

Following  our  renunciations  Moscow  de- 
manded in  Pravda  "Bonn  must  completely 
give  up  the  idea  of  re-unification.  Otherwise 
we  shall  not  change  our  policies  towards 
Bonn." 
What  use  are  our  renunciations  then? 
The  Soviets  will  never  "change  their  pol- 
icies towards  us"  by  our  renunciation  pol- 
icies. Why  should  they?  Fulfillment  of  their 
demands  has  always  encouraged  the  Soviets 
to  make  new  demands. 

The  Moscow  treaty  will  bring  the  economic 
exploitation  of  West  Germany  and  political 
blackmaU.  It  will  lead  to  millions  of  repara- 
tion payments  to  the  eastern  block.  It  will 
lead  to  our  economic  ruin. 

The  co-operation  In  economic,  scientific 
and  technological  fields  which  Is  agreed  upon 
in  the  Moscow  treaty  will  help  to  Increase 
Russia's  supply  of  arms — against  us — and  at 
our  cost. 

The  Moscow  treaty  leads  to  credit  being 
lent  to  the  Soviet  Union  (with  West  Germany 
providing  surety)  which  we  will  never  get 
back,  unless  against  even  higher  demands. 
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Non-actlonable  credits  are  means  of  extor- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  debtor.  Just  as  the 
non-actionable  four  powers  agreement  on 
Berlin  of  3. 9. 1971. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  accuse  us  of  breach 
of  contract,  wUl  blackmail  us  and  Berlin,  if 
we  refuse  credit  or  deliveries  of  weapons,  the 
surrender  of  patents,  or  scientific  and  tech- 
nological co-operation. 

Our  work  for  Moscow,  for  the  time  being 
without  payments,  will  make  us  all  poor,  will 
Increase  our  infiatlon. 

The  Moscow  treaty  hands  over  seventeen 
million  Germans  forever  to  the  terror  of  the 
Bolshevists,  to  pitiful  communist  poverty. 

The  Moscow  treaty  delivers  up  the  men  in 
East  Germany  to  the  Russians  to  be  used  as 
cannon-fodder  In  each  of  Its  wars — even  In 
an  atomic  war  against  China. 

Our  government  should  at  last  ask :  "What 
will  the  Moscow  treaty  bring  us  in  concrete 
terms?" 

Up  to  now  nobody  could  say. 

The  people  should  be  told  the  honest 
truth — without  a  smoke  screen  to  camouflage 
our  withdrawal  and  Soviet  advance. 

The  "detente"  is  really  only  talk  about  a 
detente,  delusion  and  deception  In  order  to 
hoodwink  us. 

Everyone  must  see  that,  even  the  govern- 
ment and  the  parliament. 

Everyone  has  the  duty  to  tell  the  truth, 
including  the  government,  the  opposition, 
the  parties  and  every  Journalist.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  head  off  our  fate. 

[From  the  State  Times,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 

May  13,  1972] 

Sfnsikc  the  News:  West  German  Poutical 

Breaktbbougm  Remains  Red  Goal 

(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 

Munich,  Germany. — ^Thls  800-year-old 
Bavarian  city,  with  Its  rich,  comfortable  life, 
syml>ollzes  all  that  West  Germany  has  accom- 
plished in  the  generation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

The  citizens  of  Munich  have  lovingly  re- 
stored the  great  churches  destroyed  in  the 
last  World  War.  Handsome  new  apartment 
houses,  private  dwellings  and  offices  ring  the 
old  city  areas.  The  city's  transportation  sys- 
tem is  without  parallel,  including  a  new  sub- 
way system.  The  old  habits  of  the  good  Ger- 
man life  persist,  such  as  the  two-hour  lunch 
break.  Yet  hard  work  is  a  gospel.  Labor  Is  In 
such  short  supply  that  180,000  Yugoslavs, 
Italians  and  Spaniards  are  recruited  to  man 
essential  services. 

This  year,  the  world  will  discover  Munich 
as  never  before  when  the  Olympic  games  are 
held  in  the  city. 

Beyond  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  Is  keen  under- 
standing and  envy  of  the  wealth  this  and 
other  West  German  communities  have  cre- 
ated in  the  past  27  years.  The  Communist 
world  has  not  abandoned  any  of  its  ambi- 
tions with  regard  to  West  Germany,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  insistence  on  ratification  of  Ger- 
man treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland. 

Recently,  the  Soviets  altered  tactics  with 
regard  to  the  European  Common  Market. 
In  the  past,  the  Red  leadership  described  the 
European  economic  community  as  an  im- 
perialist device.  The  Soviets  now  appear  to 
have  accepted  the  community  as  an  estab- 
lished fact  and  will  deal  with  It  directly. 

The  Soviet  dealing  with  Western  Europe, 
especially  West  Germany,  has  the  objective 
of  gaining  access  to  the  new  technology  of 
the  West  and  Western  economic  credits.  For 
all  the  Soviet  successes  in  military  projects 
and  space,  the  U5.S.R.  stUl  lags  far  behind 
the  West  in  technological  innovation,  espe- 
cially In  computer  technology.  The  Soviets 
want  the  new  technology  made  available  to 
them  and  they  want  the  West  to  advance  the 
money  for  new  plants.  This  is  one  of  the 
prime  alms  of  the  Reds'  "Westpolltlk." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  hope  to  gain 
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a  new  political  foothold  in  West  Germany. 
They  see  isolationism  on  the  Increase  in  the 
United  States  and  a  consequent  gradual  U.S. 
political  and  military  withdrawal  from  Eu- 
rope. Unquestionably,  abrupt  shifts  In  VS. 
foreign  policy  and  strategic  theory  have  un- 
dermined European  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
as  the  leading  superpower.  This  is  why  sig- 
nificant elements  In  Europe  now  look  to  the 
East. 

Logically,  the  West  Europeans,  led  by  the 
West  Germ<ins,  should  utilize  their  new 
wealth  and  abundant  manpower  to  build 
strong  defenses  against  the  Solvet  Union.  Eu- 
rope has  the  capability  of  creating  powerful 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  deterrents  to  the 
Soviets.  But  the  U.S.  has  failed  to  urge  the 
West  Germans  to  create  nuclear  defenses  in 
West  Germany. 

The  Left  parties  and  organizations  oppose 
strong  defenses,  condemn  the  United  States 
for  Its  stand  In  Asia,  and  seek  to  radicalize 
German  youth.  These  Left  groups  present 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  mellowing  force. 

There  is  only  one  Soviet  Union,  of  course. 
The  same  U.S.S.R.  that  talks  of  "peace"  and 
cooperation  in  Central  Europe  is  the  Soviet 
Union  that  pours  arms  Into  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  encourages  lu-ban  ter- 
rorism in  Latin  America,  and  builds  power- 
ful new  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  In  short,  the  Soviets  re- 
main a  militant  Communist  imperialist  pow- 
er dedicated  to  permanent  revolution  and  the 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  progress  achieved 
in  Munich  and  other  West  European  cities 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Americans 
need  to  point  this  out  repeatedly,  stressing 
the  Importance  of  Western  economic  and 
mllitaj-y  solidarity. 

Unfortunately,  the  presidential  missions  to 
Moscow  may  further  undermine  West  Eu- 
rope's confidence  In  the  firmness  of  American 
resolve.  The  visit,  furthermore,  could  give 
the  Soviets  a  propaganda  advantage — the  ap- 
pearance of  a  relaxation  of  tensions — that 
would  assist  the  U.S.S.R.  in  making  a  polit- 
ical breakthrough  In  West  Germany. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  a . 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr. 
George  E.  Martin  of  Missoula.  Mont.,  re- 
garding vocational  education. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  problem  of  appropriate 
funding  for  this  program.  The  follow- 
ing information,  although  relative  to 
Montana,  may  bring  some  light  to  the 
problems  facing  our  young  people  seek- 
ing vocational  training  in  all  areas  of  our 

counti-y. 
The  letter  follows: 

MissoTTLA  Technical   Center. 

Missoula,  Mont.,  May  4.  1972. 
Ron.  RlCHARU  Shoup. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Shoup:  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  soon  be  considering  appro- 
priations for  Vocational  Education.  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  Inform  you  of  the  situa- 
tion existing  within  Vocational  Education  in 
the  state  of  Montana. 

I  am  presently  a  Vocational  Counselor  at 
the  Vocational  Technical  Center  in  Missoula. 
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While  serving  in  tbls  capacity  I  have,  as  a 
portion  of  my  job,  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  many  of  the  young  people  who  are 
interested  in  Vocational  Training.  Most  of 
these  people  are  highly  motivated  and  sin- 
cerely interested  in  training  for  future  em- 
ployment. Unfortunately,  it  also  happens 
that  I  must  tell  many  of  these  individuals 
that  we  cannot  serve  them  due  to  our  lack 
of  space  and  teaching  staff.  The  only  solution 
to  this  problem  is  Increased  funding. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
types  of  individuals  our  institution  serves. 
In  September  of  1971  our  school  accepted  605 
students  for  enrollment.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  forced  to  turn  away  an  additional  250 
Individuals  due  to  our  lack  of  space  and  staff. 

The  average  age  of  our  September  enroUees 
was  24  and  over  one-third  were  married  and 
bad  dependent  children.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  these  students  were  veterans  draw- 
ing benefits  from  the  government.  We  also 
have  ai7  disadvantaged  students,  of  which  63 
have  some  form  of  physical  or  mental  handi- 
cap. Of  the  total  number  of  students  who 
began  In  September,  128  had  attended  col- 
lege for  various  lengths  of  time  from  one 
quarter  to  four  years. 

The  aforementioned  flgiues  should  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  individuals 
we  serve.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  fact 
that  we  should  be  capable  of  serving  more 
people  who  are  motivated  towards  training 
and  bettering  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  only  solution  to  this  problem  Is  in- 
creased funding. 

Pleaae  consider  the  facts  and  feeling  I  have 
eonveyed  to  you  when  Vocational  Education 
appropriations  are  being  considered  by  th« 
House. 

Sincerely, 

OCOEGB   E.    Maktik, 

Couruelor. 


BOB  HOPE— AN  AMERICAN  rNSTTTU- 
TION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Leslie 
Townes  Hope — Bob  Hope,  to  millions  of 
admirers  around  the  world — has  been  en- 
tertaining American  servicemen  and 
women  wherever  their  duty  has  caused 
them  to  serve  for  well  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

He  has  a  magnificent  record  of  unsel- 
fish devotion  to  bringing  something  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  home  to  those 
serving  far  from  home.  Bob  Hope  has 
traveled  millions  of  miles,  entertained 
millions  of  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen — and  he  has  become  one  of 
America's  best-loved  and  respected  na- 
tional institutions. 

Starting  in  March  of  1941,  he  staged 
his  first  show  for  servicemen  and  from 
that  time  until  Jime  of  1948  all  of  Bob 
Hope's  weekly  radio  broadcasts  origi- 
nated at  military  installations. 

He  continued  to  visit  Americans  in  uni- 
form through  tlie  years  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  period  of  cold  war  confronta- 
tion from  Berlin  to  Greenland,  and  for 
many  memorable  Christmas  seasons  he 
has  visited  fighting  men  in  the  combat 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition  to  entertaining  U.S.  ser- 
vicemen. Bob  Hope  has  for  many  years 
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been  engaged  in  numerous  activities  on 
behalf  of  charitable,  civic,  and  philan- 
thropic groups.  Tliroughout  the  country 
there  are  Bob  Hope  fimd-raising  founda- 
tions for  less  fortunate  people — and  the 
name  Hope  has  come  to  mean  Just  that 
to  many  a  worthy  cause. 

America  is  f  ortimate  that  this  talented, 
dedicated  master  of  the  "one-liner"  came 
to  this  Nation  when  he  was  a  youth — for 
his  humanitarian  and  professional  efforts 
have  earned  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans.  Tears  ago  Bob  Hope  be- 
came identified  with  his  theme  song 
"Thanks  for  the  Memory."  For  countless 
millions  of  us  who  have  made  up  your 
audience  down  through  the  years  Bob,  it 
is  our  turn  to  say  "Thanks  for  the  Mem- 
ory." 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  column  by  Norma 
Lee  Browning  about  Bob  Hope: 

HOMACK  TO  Hon 
(By  Norma  Lee  Browning) 

Thanks  for  the  Memories:  America's  fa- 
vorite folk  figure  and  No.  1  patriot,  Leslie 
Townes  Hope  I  he  of  the  scooped  snoot — more 
familiarly  known  as  "Ski  Nose"  Bob  Hope] 
has  added  a  new  laiirel  to  bis  crown,  which 
already  includes  (at  last  count]  19  honorary 
academic  degrees  and  more  than  800  awards 
for  his  humanitarian  and  patriotic  efforts. 

They  include  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
from  the  late  President  Kennedy,  the  Medal 
of  Freedom  from  President  Johnson,  the 
Medal  of  Merit  from  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  the  Navy's  highest  honor,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  ] 

Last  week  at  March  Air  Force  Base  (near 
Riverside,  Cal.J,  with  full  military  fanfare 
and  aU  four  branches  of  the  service  partlci- 
patii>g,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officers  Association  was  formaUy 
named  the  "Bob  Hope  Chapter,"  honoring 
Hope  for  his  "outstanding  contributions  to 
the  morale  and  welfare  of  military  men  and 
women  and  their  families." 

It  was  an  especially  appropriate  and  poign- 
ant accolade,  for  it  was  exactly  31  years  ago 
at  March  Field  that  Hope  put  on  his  first 
show  for  U.S.  servicemen.  Since  then  he  has 
traveled  more  than  a  million  miles  entertain- 
ing more  tlian  10  million  troops,  appearing 
at  almost  every  military  base  in  the  world. 

Not  only  was  the  local  chapter  named 
the  Bob  Hope  Chapter  in  his  honor,  but 
the  N.C.OJ^.  International  Headquarters 
also  honored  him  with  the  first  Bob  Hope 
Award,  an  award  to  l>e  presented  annually 
to  the  entertainer  ^rtio  makes  the  most  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  morale  and 
welfare  of  the  military  community.  Hope 
himself  has  been  named  "Entertainer  of  the 
Year"  by  the  American  Guild  of  Variety 
Artists  (A.G.VA.[  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  (the  highest  honor  from  colleagues  In 
bis  own  profession). 

Bob's  wife,  Dolores,  attended  the  March 
Field  ceremonies  with  him,  looking  younger 
than  ever  (and  so  did  he,  for  that  matter] 
in  a  long,  multicolored  geometric  print 
gown.  He  was  in  fine  fettle  as  he  cracked 
his  rapid-fire  Jokes.  ("Why  am  I  still  doing 
militao?  shows  at  my  age?  I  guess  I'm  hooked 
on  the  box  lunches.  Those  were  the  days 
of  old-fashioned  wars,  where  you  fought  to 
win.") 

But  he  was  more  than  usually  solemn 
when  he  said,  "I  am  not  one-tenth  as  rich 
as  they  say,  but  I  am  rich  In  memories. 
And  whatever  I  have  done  fcx'  guys  like  you 
thru  the  years  hasn't  been  a  sacrifice,  it 
has  been  a  privilege.  This  world  owes  you 
more  and  more  than  it  can  ever  repay." 

Later  tn  an  Informal  group  discussion, 
Hope  was  asked  if  he  plans  to  go  back  to 
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Viet  Nam  next  Christmas.  "I'll  go  back  if 
anyone's  there,"  be  said.  "I  hope  it  will  all 
be  cleared  up  by  then.  Whenever  anyone 
asks  me  if  this  is  my  last  trip,  I  can  only 
■ay  I  hope  this  Is  our  last  war.  Maybe  we 
don't  all  demonstrate  or  Join  parades,  but 
we're  all  antiwar—especially  those  guys 
right  up  close  to  it." 


IP  THEY  PAIL.  THEY  FAIL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  17.  the  Beloit  Daily  News  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "If 
They  Pail.  They  Pail."  The  editorial 
focuses  on  the  growing  problem  of  de- 
fense contractors  who  demand  increases 
in  the  amoimt  of  their  contracts.  Specifi- 
cally cited  by  the  Daily  News  are  Grum- 
man Aircraft  and  Litton  Industries.  Both 
of  these  giant  conglomerates  ai'e  cur- 
rently demanding  huge  increases  in  their 
defense  contracts.  The  Daily  News  sug- 
gests that  these  two  giants  are  seeking 
something  akin  to  "corporate  welfare." 
The  Daily  News  argues  that  welfare  for 
Individuals  is  clearly  more  beneficial 
than  this  new  form  of  corporate  welfare. 
The  individual  welfare  program  at  least 
insures  the  survival  of  a  husbandless, 
jobless  mother  who  must  feed  hungry 
children.  The  corporate  welfare  program 
only  pays  a  company  for  betng  Inefficient 
and  wasteful. 

In  conclusion  the  Dally  News  suggests 
that — 

If  Grumman  and  Litton  cannot  meet  th« 
terms  of  their  present  contracts  without  go- 
ing bankrupt,  then  why  should  they  not  go 
bankrupt? 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Daily 
News  that  we  may  be  entering  an  era  of 
corporation  welfare  payments.  Unless  the 
Congress  stops  this  new  welfare  program, 
the  taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  pay  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  gross  inefficiency 
and  mismanagement  of  these  corporate 
giants. 

I  commend  this  excellent  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  careful  study.  The 
editorial  follows : 

If  They  Fail,  Th»t  Fail 

You  know  how  those  people  are,  always 
wanting  handouts.  They  seem  to  think  the 
world  owes  them  a  living  and  all  they  have 
to  do  is  Just  ask  for  it.  A  lot  of  other  people 
worked  their  own  way  back  up  when  they 
didn't  have  a  dime.  Why  can't  they? 

Then  again,  what  can  you  expect  from  a 
defense  contractor? 

It  was  only  last  year  that  the  contractors 
really  began  to  realize  how  down  and  out 
they  were.  Then  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, finding  suddenly  that  it  was  zoom- 
ing toward  bankniptcy,  yelled,  "Help !",  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  federal  government. 

After  struggling  through  a  considerable 
amount  of  congressional  turbulence,  Lock- 
heed finally  got  a  federal  guarantee  on  a  $250 
million  loan,  thus  allowing  the  company  to 
continue  its  development  of  the  L-1011  Trl- 
star  airbus  and  also  allowing  the  company 
to  continue,  period. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  two  com- 
panies, the  Grumman  Corporation  and  Lit- 
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ton  Industries,  who  would  like  to  profit  from 
Lockheed's  example. 

Grununan  said  recently  It  must  have  a  re- 
vision in  its  $5  billion  contract  with  the 
Navy  to  produce  313  F-14  Jet  fighters.  With- 
out a  revision.  It  said  it  would  lose  so  much 
money  It  would  be  forced  to  close  its  Long 
Island  subsidiary,  which  accounts  for  95  per 
cent  of  Grumman's  business. 

Litton,  meanwhile,  reportedly  Is  seeking 
substantial  increases  in  its  $1  biUion  con- 
tract to  produce  five  Navy  assault  ships  that 
are  already  19  months  Behind  schedule. 

Both  companies  argue  that  costs  have  risen 
on  their  defense  projects  because  of  miscel- 
laneous circumstances  beyond  their  control — 
infiation  primarily.  They  contend  that  the 
government  should  agree  to  pay  them  more 
to  prevent  economic  disaster  that  would  ruin 
them  and  harm  the  national  economy  by 
creating  a  chain  reaction  of  unemployment. 

Grumman  is  even  demanding  a  profit  boost 
he  written  Into  the  new  contract  it  wants, 
even  though  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  federal  government's  watchdog  agency, 
recently  reported  that  the  $16.8-niillion 
Gnimman  F-14  would  be  inferior  In  some 
ways  to  the  existing  P-4  fighter,  which  costs 
about  $4  million  per  plane. 

The  help  Grumman  and  Litton  want 
amounts  to  a  big  business  welfare  program, 
the  "something  for  nothing"  dole  that  is 
usually  anathema  to  hard  core  capitalists. 

But  there  are  dlfinltive  differences  be- 
tween this  kind  of  government  aid  and  wel- 
fare that  assists  Individuals. 

For  one  thing,  the  individual  programs 
contain  an  element  of  sheer  survival  not 
present  with  corporations.  A  husbandless. 
Jobless  mother  must  feed  hungry  children. 

If  a  corporation,  even  a  large  one,  goes 
bankrupt,  people  may  be  out  of  work  tem- 
porarily, but  most  of  them  will  find  new 
Jobs — and  at  worst  they  will  have  the  individ- 
ual welfare  programs  to  fall  back  on.  As  for 
the  corporation's  bosses,  they  will  have  paid 
the  price  of  inefficiency  but  chances  are  none 
of  them  will  go  hungry. 

More  important,  though,  are  the  effects 
of  the  two  kinds  of  welfare  on  the  economy 
In  general.  When  we  help  an  individual,  we 
improve  the  chances  that  he  or  his  children 
will  return  to  the  economy,  perhaps  to  con- 
tribute one  of  those  creative  sparks  that 
make  the  free  enterprise   system  work. 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  the  wrench- 
*  Ing  disruption  of  the  economy  that  would  oc- 
cur if  the  government  made  a  habit  of  saving 
failing  companies.  Our  economy  thrives  on  a 
survival-of-the-flttest    atmosphere. 

Sen  James  Buckley,  Con.-N.Y.,  said  last 
year  that  he  feared  the  government  aid  to 
Lockheed  would  "pioneer  a  form  of  govern- 
ment intervention  that  would  erode  the  mar- 
ket discipline  required  in  a  free  enterprise 
system." 

If  Grumman  and  Litton  cannot  meet  the 
terms  of  their  present  government  contracts 
without  going  bankrupt,  then  why  should 
they  not  go  bankrupt? 


WHOSE  HAND  REALLY  AIMS  THE 
GUN? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
was  editorial  comment  at  one  point  In 
our  Republic's  history  f<^owing  an  act 
of  violence: 
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We  are  disgraced  as  a  nation  by  such  an 
occurrence.  What  wUl  foreigners  think  of  us? 
...  It  begins  to  look  as  if  we  were  in  fact  a 
lawless  community  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  fool  steps 
up  and  Insults  every  law-abiding  citizen  of 
the  land  by  his  act. 

Not  after  Jack  Kennedy,  nor  Bobby 
Kennedy,  nor  Martin  Luther  King,  nor 
George  Wallace— but  in  1881,  after  the 
murder  of  President  James  A.  Garfield. 
Horror  and  revulsion  at  these  senseless 
deeds — successful  or  not — have  never 
been  limited  to  any  one  period  in  history 
nor  any  one  act. 

And,  cumulative  impact  of  several,  or 
of  Just  one,  many  cannot  help  but  feel, 
as  William  Butler  Yeats  wrote: 
Things  fall  apart,  the  center  cannot  hold. 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  Innocence  is  drowned; 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst. 
Are  full  of  passionate  Intensity. 

What  can  be  said  of  assassins?  Consid- 
ering those  in  our  Nation's  past  and  pres- 
ent, there  is  no  really  distinguishable 
and  predictable  pattern,  although  a  sort 
of  composite  emerges.  Considering  all  of 
them,  they  add  up  to  someone  short, 
weak-sighted,  white,  a  loner,  who  sees  his 
problems  in  political  terms,  feels  insig- 
nificant and  powerless,  is  the  product  of 
an  unstable  home,  and  had  a  weak 
father. 
One  commentary  noted  that: 
Except  for  the  attempt  by  Puerto  Rlcan 
nationalists  to  kill  President  Truman,  all 
American  presidential  assassination  attempts 
apparently  have  been  the  work  of  disturbed 
men  who  acted  out  of  private  and  seemingly 
irratipnal  reasons. 

I  would  have  to  differ  somewhat  with 
this.  The  Puerto  Ricans  tried  to  shoot 
their  way  into  Blair  House  to  get  at  Tru- 
man, with  attainment  of  Puerto  Rican 
independence  their  objective.  I  can 
scarcely  term  either  the  objective  or  the 
method  as  "rational"  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  . 

If  there  is  any  one  connecting  link, 
then,  it  is  madness  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  in  varying  degrees.  Much  has 
been  written  already  on  what  the  attempt 
on  Governor  Wallace  proved.  It  did 
not  necessarily  prove  anything,  other 
than  to  reaffirm  what  has  been  true 
throughout  all  human  history:  Promi- 
nent men  in  public  life  are  bound  to  have 
enemies,  some  of  whom  will  hate  them 
enough  to  want  to  kill  them.  Some  will 
try  to  kill  them.  Some  will  succeed.  Some 
will  not. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  see  the 
incident  also  used  as  a  handy  vehicle  to 
once  again  damn  our  country  and  its 
citizens  for  abominable  and  horrid  de- 
grees of  neglect,  hate,  violence,  and  all 
manner  of  social  ugliness.  True,  it  is  a 
national  tragedy.  It  is  particularly  and 
personally  tragic  for  the  victim  and  his 
family.  But  such  tragedies  are  particu- 
larly inappropriate  times  for  moralizing 
or  comment  by  "The  idiot  who  praises, 
with  enthusiastic  tone,  AU  centuries  but 
this,  and  every  country  but  his  own." 

There  is,  of  course,  the  renewed  clamor 
for  more  gim  controls.  An  editorial  in  the 
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May  18.  1972.  Washington  Daily  News 
demolished  this  argument: 
The  Suspect's  Gun 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Wallace  shooting 
has  revived  the  clamor  for  more  gun  control. 

For  instance.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  says  if  a 
bill  he  has  sponsored  had  been  law,  the  gun 
used  by  Gov.  Wallace's  assailant  would  have 
been  outlawed.  Sen.  Bayh  wants  a  ban  on 
handguns  except  for  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  type  of  guns  used  only  for  sporting 
purposes. 

Of  course,  a  sporting  gun  can  be  Just  as 
deadly  as  a  snubnosed  revolver  (altho  per- 
haps less  easy  to  conceal)  if  murder  Is  the 
intent. 

Actually,  if  the  gun  used  against  Gov. 
Wallace  had  been  Imported,  it  would  have 
been  Ulegal.  But,  under  a  1968  gun  control 
law,  a  similar  gun  made  In  this  country  is 
not  illegal. 

Last  December,  the  suspect  in  the  Wallace 
case  was  picked  up  in  a  Milwaukee  suburb 
and  charged  with  carrying  a  concealed  weap- 
on. The  gun  was  identical  to  the  one  used 
last  Monday,  and  police  confiscated  it. 

However,  when  the  suspect  was  convicted 
the  charge  was  changed  from  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon,  a  felony,  to  disorderly  con- 
duct, a  misdemeanor. 

If  that  is  the  way  gun  laws  are  to  be  en- 
forced, what  good  are  they? 

Moreover,  when  the  suspect  five  weeks  later 
bought  the  same  type  of  weapon  in  a  Wis- 
consin gun  shop,  there  apparently  was  no 
check  on  his  previous  arrest. 

The  Intent  of  the  federal  gun  law  is  to  keep 
these  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals, 
crackpots,  dope  addicts  and  illegal  aliens.  Ob- 
viously, it  isn't  having  that  effect. 

Just  passing  a  law  won't  cure  any  crime, 
unless  the  law  is  workable  and  unless  Judges 
and  law  agencies  make  the  enforcement  stick. 
We  favor  any  law  which  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem, If  any  will,  but  up  to  now  the  advance 
rhetoric  has  far  outdistanced  the  effective  re- 
sults. 

The  antigun  argument  is  basically 
what  I  would  call  deviation  of  aim,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  wildest.  It  ignores 
set  patterns  of  social  violence,  mass  and 
individual,  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad, 
that  have  shown  repeatedly  that  any 
means  at  hand  will  be  used  to  achieve 
an  objective. 

Consider  the  82  recorded  instances  in 
our  own  history  of  either  assassination  or 
assaults  upon  public  officeholders,  rang- 
ing from  Presidents  down  to  minor  pub- 
lic officials.  A  full  10  percent  of  these  as- 
saults were  with  objects  other  than  guns : 
BZnives,  fists,  canes,  clubs,  dynamite,  and 
even  rope.  No  one  is  going  to  be  deterred, 
once  his  mind  is  made  up,  just  because 
he  does  not  have  a  gun. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  established 
that  there  are  definite  elements  of  insta- 
bility and  Irrationality  in  these  killers 
and  would-be  killers.  What  does  it  feed 
upon?  At  what  point  does  the  more  or 
less  mildly  Irrational  move  across  the 
line  into  the  area  of  madness  and  stead- 
fast determination  to  kill?  What  moves 
it  there? 

I  charge  that  these  men  are  bound  to 
take  some  form  of  encouragement — yes, 
encouragement — ^f  rom  what  they  may  see 
as  the  prevailing  social  attitude  of  the 
time.  They  will  find  justification  for  what 
they  intend  to  do  in  what  they  see  and 
hear  aroimd  them. 

What  is  a  potential  assassin  to  think 
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whoi  men  and  women  who  have  taken 
holy  orders  talk  casually  of  dynamite, 
destruction,  kldnt^iing.  and  killing  as  a 
means  to  make  their  point? 

What  is  a  potential  assassin  to  think 
when  an  impassioned  plea  is  made  for  a 
convicted  double-murderer  and  rapist  on 
the  grounds  that  he  received  a  death  sen- 
tence only  because  he  was  "poor,  friend- 
less, and  black"? 

What  is  a  potential  assassin  to  think 
when  he  hears  public  flg\u-es,  at  mass 
meetings,  loudly  and  openly— and  some- 
times obscenely — call  for  "removal"  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States?  Is  his 
mind,  already  twisting  and  contorting  in 
the  earliest  throes  of  the  madness  driv- 
ing him.  able  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween removal  by  ballot — or  bullet?  The 
words  are  so  careless,  these  terms,  used 
by  demagogs  to  whip  crowds  into  fever 
pitches  of  writhing,  shrieking  hatred 
against  their  government  and  the  men  at 
its  head.  What  effect  does  this  have  on 
our  would-be  killer?  Does  this  deter  him 
in  any  way? 

Like  the  Veil  of  the  Temple,  oiu-  bud- 
ding assassin  sees  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  ripped  asunder.  In  the  name  of 
"new  morality"  or  "intellectual  progress" 
or  "cultiiral  advancement"  he  will  hear, 
from  prominent  spiritual.  poUtical.  intel- 
lectual, and  academic  leaders,  a  truly  re- 
volting variety  of  causes  advocated :  ho- 
mosexual marriages;  constitutional  right 
to  all  drugs;  virtually  unlimited  abor- 
tion; legalization  of  prostitution;  the 
doctrine  of  "victimless  crimes";  "ideal- 
ism" in  students  tearing  great  imiversi- 
ties  to  pieces;  in  short,  what  seems  to  be 
a  general,  all-out  assault  mounted  on 
what  this  country  and  society  have  al- 
ways held  to  be  moral  and  upright  and 
correct. 

Today,  a  person  can  find,  with  no  trou- 
ble at  all,  some  particularly  vicious,  sav- 
age, and  cutting  attacks  on  the  "Jesus 
people"— "Jesus  freaks"  their  detractors 
call  them — these  yoimg  people  who  have 
openly  adopted  and  practice  an  Intense 
and  passionate  form  of  Christianity.  And 
from  the  very  same  source  that  so  savage- 
ly carves  up  youth  making  an  honest  and 
sincere  attempt  to  do  right,  we  can  find 
pleas  for  tolerance  and  understanding  for 
criminals,  draft  dodgers,  and  deserters, 
drugs,  rioters,  and  other  individuals  and 
tilings  that  a  less  permissive  age  would 
term  dregs  and  backwash  of  society. 

In  truth,  such  Incredible  contradic- 
tions are  enough  to  make  the  most  sta- 
ble and  rational  doubt  his  senses,  that 
they  would  show  him  such  a  world.  What 
does  this  do  to  the  less  stable?  What 
does  this  do  to  our  potential  killer? 

If  anything,  I  say  it  would  give  him 
support  In  his  conviction  of  the  light- 
ness of  his  cause.  With  all  moral  and 
ethical  guideposts  either  torn  down  and 
cast  aside,  or  at  the  very  least  hammered 
and  chii^ied  away  at,  what  sort  of  di- 
rection can  he  possibly  have? 

How  about  the  "we  are  all  gulltjT  bit? 
This  is  so  nonsensical  I  fall  to  see  how 
any  intelligent  person  could  be  duped  by 
it.  Edmund  Burke,  the  English  states- 
man, said  centuries  ago  that — 

1  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  Indictment  against  a  whole  people. 
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The  present-day  writer  and  philoso- 
pher, Sidney  Hook,  la  a  truly  honest  lib- 
eral in  the  finest,  classical  sense  of  the 
word  and  his  credentials  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged by  anyone.  He  i£  blunt  and  to  the 
point  in  his  condemnation  of  the  col- 
lective guilt  fallacy: 

The  very  doctrine  of  collective  responsi- 
bility and /or  guilt  Is  self-defeating  In  its 
moral  absurdity,  since  the  descendants  of 
the  victims  of  any  action  JtistUled  by  the 
dogma  can  Invoke  It  to  Initiate  a  con- 
temporary massacre. 

Some  persons  simply  cannot  exist 
without  constantly  scourging  them- 
selves for  real  or  imaginary  crimes.  Pri- 
marily imaginary;  I  cannot  see  how  any 
but  the  most  helplessly  depraved  could 
ever  have  Indulged  In  so  many  sins  of 
both  omission  and  commission. 

But  I  have  no  use  at  all  for  their  at- 
tempts to  Involve  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  this  orgy  of  penance.  These 
charges  are  the  most  repulsive  and  in- 
sulting drivel  that  could  be  propagated. 
Those  advancing  it  have  forever  for- 
feited their  right  to  any  consideration 
as  objective  and  thoughtful  individuals. 
Where  does  this  leave  us?  First  of  all, 
there  is  no  absolute,  safe,  and  sure 
guard  against  assassination  attempts. 
Not  in  our  open  democracy;  not  even 
in  the  most  rigid  and  repressive  totali- 
tarian states  is  a  public  figure  or  head 
of  state  going  to  go  anywhere  with  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  his  physical 
safety. 

Russia  under  the  czars  was  ruled  with 
iron-clad  absolutism.  "Hiis  neither  kept 
gims  nor  dynamite  out  of  the  hands  of 
tlie  revolutionists,  nor  did  it  prevent  the 
terrorist  tactics  of  the  period  1876-1911, 
when  knives,  dynamite,  and  guns  struck 
down  czar,  seci-et  police,  and  prime  min- 
ister alike. 

Nazi  Germany  was  certainly  totalitar- 
ian, with  the  harshest  and  most  Dra- 
conian laws  that  were  enforced  with 
brutal  enthusiasm.  This  did  not  deter  the 
July  20,  1944.  plot  agahist  HiUer. 

And,  in  more  modern  times,  even  in  to- 
day's Soviet  tt^nlon,  there  was  the  case 
not  long  ago  of  a  Soviet  Army  officer 
shooting  at  a  car  full  of  officials  near 
the  Kremlin. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  mental 
state  of  the  officer  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned. We  do  know  that  there  was  no 
madness  in  the  officers'  plot  against  Hit- 
ler, but  a  deep  and  steady  determination 
to  rid  their  country  and  the  world  of  a 
madman  who  had  caused  the  deaths  of 
millions.  We  are  less  certain  about  the 
mental  attitudes  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries under  the  czars  but  madness 
was  not  common  among  th«n  as  it  has 
been  among  assassins  in  oiu-  country. 

The  imstable  and  unbalanced  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable  to  influence  from  out- 
side soiu-ces.  What  they  observe  of  the 
movement  of  society  around  them  \s 
bound  to  have  some  effect  on  their  be- 
havior. 

When  we  begin,  in  any  way  or  form,  to 
loosen,  or  advocate  loosening,  some  of  the 
restraints  that  have  bound  civilized  so- 
ciety for  centiaries,  we  move  into  an  area 
of  grave  danger.  No  matter  how  minor 
the  restraints  may  seem,  they  at  least 
have  been  symbolic  of  a  collective  moral 
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force,  more  or  less  agreed  upon,  that  sets 
certain  limits  on  human  action.  It  Is  as 
If  mankind  has  said  for  centuries  "Be- 
yond this  line  you  do  not  go,"  then  the 
line  b^tos  to  shift  from  its  former  posi- 
tion it  has  held  for  years,  and  move. 

No  such  lines  exist  for  assassins  like, 
say,  the  German  officers  i^o  plotted 
Hitler's  death,  nor  for  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionaries of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century.  This  is  because  they  are  not  in- 
herently unstable  to  begin  with.  There- 
fore the  shift  has  no  effect.  But  what 
about  others,  who  may  need  that  one 
last  angle,  or  idea,  ot  justiflcatton,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  reason  they  should 
kill? 

No  one  who  speaks  from  a  public  plat- 
form may  consider  that  he  speaks  only 
to  a  small  and  select  group.  Eyes  that  will 
not  read  his  words  for  weeks  or  months 
hence,  ears  far  beyond  the  range  of  his 
voice,  may  well  belong  to  one  who 
cannot  comprehend  the  subtleties  or 
sophistries  of  what  he  says. 

What  to  one  person  is  a  rhetorical  call 
to  pick  up  a  placard  and  march  down  the 
street  is  to  another  an  injunctlcxi.  or  an 
indulgence,  to  kill.  There  is  no  way  to 
avoid  this  conclusion. 

So,  if  anyone's  hand  was  on  the  gun 
other  than  the  would-be-killer's,  or  if 
anyone  is  to  share  in  his  guilt,  it  must  be 
those  who  have  tacitly,  and  carelessly, 
and  witlessly,  given  him  this  indulgence 
or  injunction.  ITiey  are  the  ones  who 
must  answer  to  a  higher  tribunal,  some- 
where, some  day. 

■  It  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  realize 
what  they  are  doing,  or  that  they  will 
stop,  now.  They  are  too  Intent  upon  prov- 
ing their  own  points.  In  so  doing,  they 
betray  a  swinish  insMisitlvity  to  the  ef- 
fect this  has  on  others.  They  are  morally 
blind  to  the  ghastly  and  ghoulish  soec- 
t8M5le  they  make  of  themselves,  as  they 
hammer  out  these  points  upon  the  coffins 
of  the  Kemjedys,  or  over  the  probably 
paralyzed  legs  of  Gov.  George  Wallace. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Inserting  into  the  Record  the  May 
22,  1972.  edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  I  take  this  action  to  help 
my  colleagues  stay  Informed  of  develop- 
ments across  the  country  leading  to  the 
bicentennial  cdebration  of  oar  Nation 
in  1976.  The  bulletin  is  compiled  and 
written  by  the  news  staff  of  the  com- 
municaticms  committee,  ARBC.  Hie  bul- 
letin follows: 

BlCENTSNIOAI.  BmxETm 
MAT   MMtaiMQ  ISSUE 

The  Full  ARBC  Commlmton  voted  on  Tues- 
day, May  16  to  reject  the  proposal  ■ubmitt«d 
by  the  PhUadelphla  1076  Bicentennial  Cor- 
poration for  an  International  Expo.  Chair- 
man David  J.  Maboney  said  be  would  advise 
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President  Nlxoa  of  tb«  C(Mnmisslou'«  deci- 
sion. He  added  that  Philadelphia,  aa  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  will  nevertheless  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  Bicentennial. 

At  its  Full  Commission  meeting  in  Boston, 
the  ABBC  also  unanimously  approved  "Fes- 
tival USA"  as  a  theme  representing  the  travel 
and  cultural  aspects  of  the  Bicentennial. 
"Festival  USA"  replaces  Open  House  USA. 

George  E.  Lang,  Chairman  of  the  Festival 
USA  Committee  of  the  ARBC  announced 
after  his  committee  meeting  in  Boston  that 
three  Chairmen  of  that  committee's  three 
advisory  panels  of  artists  and  cultural  lead- 
ers have  been  appointed.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Invitation  to  the  World  Advisory  Panel 
will  be  Joe  Black,  former  pitcher  for  the 
Dodgers  and  presently  Vice  President  for 
Special  Markets  for  the  Greyhound  Corpo- 
ration. Chairman  of  the  Creative  and  Visual 
Arts  Advisory  Panel  Is  Katherlne  Bloom, 
head  of  the  Arts  Education  Program  at  the 
J.  D.  RockefeUer  in  Fund.  Formerly  she 
served  as  Arts  Consultant  for  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America  and  established  the  UjS. 
Office  of  Education's  Arts  and  Himianitles 
Program.  The  Performing  Arts  Panel  will  be 
chaired  by  Howard  Taubman,  Journalist, 
author-critic  of  the  New  York  Times.  As 
music  and  drama  critic  for  more  than  30 
years,  he  has  maintained  an  interest  in  the 
arts  as  a  total  part  of  the  society.  Each  wlU 
serve  a  term  of  one  year  commencing  In  June 
and  will  serve  on  the  Festival  USA 
Committee. 

During  the  Tuesday  Full  Commission 
meeting  George  E.  Lang,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Coins  and  Medal  Advisory  Panel,  an- 
nounced officially  that  the  Philatelic-Numis- 
matic Combination  (PNC)  wlU  be  Issued  on 
July  4th.  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  Mint  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Mr. 
Lang  was  joined  in  making  the  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  Roy  Cahoon,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Special  Services  of  the  Mint,  and 
Mr.  James  Holland,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  Orders  for  the  official  Bicentennial 
stamp  and  medal  combination  costing  $5.00 
will  be  accepted  after  July  1,  and  through 
the  month  of  July. 

The  ARBC  Procedures  Manual  was  ap- 
proved in  principle  at  the  ARBC  meeting  In 
Boston,  with  the  proviso  that  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee consisting  of  an  ARBC  Program 
chairman,  the  Communications  Conunittee 
Chairman  and  the  Director  would  receive 
written  comments  from  members  for  con- 
sideration in  the  final  Manual.  All  written 
comments  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  version  which  wlU  be  available  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  Commission  endorsed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  support  for  a  National  Historic 
(Records  Program.  The  proposal  came  to 
the  Commission  from  the  Heritage  '76  pro- 
gram committee  and  called  for  a  matching 
grant  program  to  assist  institutions  and 
individuals  in  locating,  preserving  and  uU- 
llzlng  the  nation's  public  and  private  rec- 
ords. The  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  James 
Blddle.  Chairman  of  the  ARBC's  Heritage  '76 
Committee,  passed  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission.  The  ARBC  awards 
use  of  the  official  symbol  of  the  Commission 
to  the  program. 

"Call  for  Achievement."  a  new  nationwide 
program  which  encourages  localities  and 
states  to  Initiate  goal  setting-achieving  pro- 
grams, was  officially  approved  at  the  ARBC 
Pull  Commission  meeting  In  Boston  on  May 
16th.  Mr.  Erik  Jonsson,  Chairman  of  the 
Horizons  "76  Committee,  who  made  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  meeting,  stated,  "Call 
For  Achievement  has  the  potential  to  touch 
the  lives  of  every  American  citizen.  It  pro- 
vides an  effective,  democratic  means  by 
which  citizens  can  play  a  slgniflcant  role  in 
shaping  the  future  of  their  otHnmunlty." 
"Call  for  Achievement"  will  place  a  stroDK 
emphasis  on  State  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions as  the  coordinating  agencies  for  the 
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local  goal  setting-achieving  programs,  and 
the  ARBC  through  the  Horizons  '76  Commit- 
tee will  provide  consultation  on  how  to  con- 
duct such  programs. 

On  Tuesday.  May  16,  In  a  special  luncheon 
for  the  ASBC  at  historic  Faneull  Hall,  Boston 
Mayor  Kevin  White  unveUed  preliminary 
plans  for  Boston  200.  the  city's  observance 
for  the  Bicentennial,  including  activities 
spanning  tourism,  education,  art  and  physi- 
cal improvements,  which  wUl  begin  in  1975, 
the  200th  aimlversary  of  events  at  Lexing- 
ton. Concord  and  Bunker  Hill.  "Boston  200 
Incorporates  a  new  concept,"  the  Mayor  said. 
"We  have  rejected  the  traditional  fair  ground 
approach  and  have  declared  the  new  expo- 
sition grounds  to  be  the  city  itself.  This  ap- 
proach can  be  svunmarlzed  in  a  phrase.  'The 
City  Is  the  Exhibit.'  Its  implementation  re- 
lies not  so  much  on  new  construction,  but 
rather  on  what  already  exists — our  historic 
resources,  oiw  institutions  and  our  people." 

During  the  FuU  Conunlsslon  Meeting  of 
State  Presentations  on  Monday,  May  IS,  Mr. 
Ronald  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Maine  ARBC 
Planning  Commission,  announced  that  the 
State  Commission  will  be  officially  estab- 
lished on  June  10.  He  noted  that  the  Com- 
mission will  be  working  with  private  groups 
to  commemorate  slgniflcant  events  which 
occurred  in  Maine — such  as  Arnold's  March 
and  the  burning  of  the  Town  of  Falmouth. 

Also,  during  the  States'  Presentation  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Peters,  New  Jersey  Treasury  De- 
partment, discussed  the  State  proposal  for 
Liberty  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  surrounding 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island.  It  Is 
the  hope  of  the  New  Jersey  Bicentennial 
planners  to  transform  a  degraded  environ- 
ment Into  "an  oasis  of  open  space  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  densely  built  area  of  the 
nation."  Mr.  Peters,  using  a  slide  presenta- 
tion, pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  asked  the  ARBC  to  consider  as 
a  Bicentennial  need.  Improvements  to  the 
grounds  and  support  facilities  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  "We  in  New  Jersey  wo\ild  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  take  that  wise  rec- 
ommendation further  and  call  for  the  appro- 
priate development  of  the  Liberty  Park  en- 
virons," Mr.  Peters  added. 

Senator  Joseph  J.  C.  DlCarto,  Chairman  of 
the  Massachusettts  Revolutionary  War  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  welcomed  the  ARBC 
to  Boston  and  discussed  the  multi-faceted 
plans  of  the  Bay  State  for  commemorating 
the  Revolution.  The  format  of  the  States 
Presentation  also  included  reports  and  dis- 
cussions by  the  following:  New  York  plans, 
Dr.  Louis  L.  Tucker,  Executive  Director,  New 
York  State  ARBC;  New  Hampshire  plans. 
Senator  Nellc  Holmes;  Vermont  plans,  Mr. 
Peter  Martin;  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Gov- 
ernor; and  the  Honorable  George  F.  Mc- 
Donald. Jr.  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bicentennial 
Commission  urged  aU  involved  In  planning 
and  development  of  the  Bicentennial  observ- 
ance "to  get  going  now." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  INEXPENSIVE  AIR 
TRAVEL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  n.i.xNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Europeans  will  enjoy  low-cost  summer 
vacations  this  year  using  readily  avail- 
able air  travel  charters.  Eliminating  un- 
necessary redtape  for  charters  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  guaranteeing  American 
citizens  of  average  means  the  same  right 
to  inexpensive  air  travel. 

This  hopeful  prospect  is  detailed  below 
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by  Shelby  Southard,  representing  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  USA.  in  remarks 
to  the  nrst  World  Congress  on  Air  Travel 
and  Tourism: 

Remarks  or  Shelbt  E.  Southaho  to  the 
First  World  Congress  on  Ast  Transpor- 
tation AND  Tourism,  Madrid,  Spain,  Aprh. 
17, 1972 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
this  significant  assemblage  becatise  I  believe 
the  consumer  can  make  an  important  contri- 
bution towards  solving  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  crisis  in  air  transportation. 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  have  aU  the 
answers,  but  I  do  feel  that  eome  of  the  in- 
dustry's problems  are  due  to,  let's  call  it  a 
misreading  of  the  public  need  on  the  part 
of  the  airlines  and  the  government  agencies 
responsible  for  regulating  air  transportation. 
This  World  Congress  on  Air  Travel  provides 
an  excellent  forum  for  the  expression  of  those 
needs.  I  am.  of  ooiirse,  speaking  of  the  situ- 
ation as  it  affects  the  American  consumer. 
And  as  I  look  at  the  variety  of  low-cost  vaca- 
tion opportunities  that  exist  here  In  Europe, 
I'm  beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  do  not 
share  some  of  the  blame  for  our  own  predica- 
ment— ^for  falling  to  make  our  need  known 
with  sufficient  force  and  clarity  earlier  in  the 
game. 

At  any  rate,  American  consumers  came 
rather  late  into  the  discussion  of  air  trans- 
portation and  its  problems,  and  although 
we  have  had  some  success,  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  the  kind  of  air  transportation  sys- 
tem that  truly  meets  the  needs  of  the  average 
American  consumer — particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  low-cost  vacation 
traveL 

As  I  sense  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the 
air  transport  industry  to  provide  genuine 
low-cost  air  travel  opportunities,  I  get  the 
feeling  that  they  have  come  to  beUeve  the 
myth  of  the  American  tourist  as  an  over- 
affluent,  self-indulgent  hedonist  who  de- 
mands the  best  of  everjrthing.  regardless  of 
cost.  There  are  some  like  that,  but  I've  never 
been  able  to  see  how  a  wider  seat,  more  food 
and  drink,  and  a  little  extra  personal  at- 
tention for  a  pretty  stewardess  is  worth  the 
extra  $300  or  (400  it  costs  to  fly  the  Atlautle 
first  class.  I  believe  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  pretty  much  the  same  way. 

Most  Americans,  like  most  Europeans,  or 
anybody  else  for  that  matter,  are  hard- 
working wage-earners  who  are  very  conscious 
of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  And  in  these  days 
of  rising  costs,  many  of  them — including  the 
20  million  families  represented  by  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  U.S.A. — have  turned 
to  cooperatives  as  a  means  of  Increasing 
their  purchasing  power.  They  have  learned 
that  bulk  purchasing  makes  sense:  whether 
It  is  farm  equipment,  fertilizer,  food,  furni- 
ture, or  a  flying  vacation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous  In- 
crease In  bulk  air  transportation — charter- 
ing— that  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
decade,  partlculariy  across  the  Atlantic.  Im- 
pressive as  that  growth  has  been,  however, 
I  believe  that  the  potential  for  f\iture 
growth  Is  even  greater — ^if  the  airtlne  in- 
dustry is  prepared  to  adapt  itself  to  meet 
the  demand. 

I  would  not  prestune  to  tell  the  airlines 
how  to  run  their  operations.  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  the  demand  for  bulk  air 
transportation  is  great,  and  tlie  fact  that 
8.5  million  northern  Europeans  will  enjoy 
Inexpensive  package  holidays  In  the  sun  this 
year  eeems  to  indicate  that  such  services 
can  be  provided  profitably.  Many  Americans 
are  beginning  to  wonder  why  similar  low- 
cost  vacation  opportunities  are  not  available 
to  them — either  In  tbeir  own  country  or 
abroad. 

They  ace  beginning  to  wonder,  too,  why 
chartering  a  plane  baa  to  be  such  a  com- 
plicated business,  even  for  an  organization 
that  meets  all  the  qualifications  required 
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under  the  affinity  regulations  set  by  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.  As  the  Transporta- 
tion Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  I  receive  many  letters  from 
our  member  organizations  concerning  their 
problems  with  the  affinity  regulations.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
major  complaints  I  receive,  and  ask  you  to 
bear  In  mind  that  In  many  Instances,  the 
charter  organizer  is  an  unpaid  volunteer — 
not  a  professional  travel  agent. 

Eligibilitj/  Requirements:  CAB  regulations 
differ  from  lATA  rules  governing  scheduled 
carrier  charter  activity.  For  example,  CAB 
permits  travel  by  a  member's  parents,  pro- 
vided they  live  In  the  same  house;  lATA 
does  not. 

Restriction  on  One-tcay  Charter  Pas- 
sengers: One  member  writes:  "If  we  operate 
three  charter  flights  a  year  we  are  allowed  a 
five  percent  movement  of  passengers  from 
one  charter  flight  to  another.  Tliis  is  benefi- 
cial since  It  allows  members  who  wish  to  stay 
over  for  a  longer  period  to  return  on  a  later 
flight.  However,  if  we  operate  four  charter 
flights  or  more  this  suddenly  becomes  a  great 
sin.  No  one  is  allowed  to  travel  one  way.  This 
Is  unconstitutional  discrimination  against 
certain  chartering  groups  who  meet  all  other 
requirements  of  eligibility.  It  accomplishes 
only  one  thing:  to  restrict  the  development 
of  chartering  programs.  It  works  against  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer."  No  one  suggests 
complete  freedom  in  this  area,  but  I  believe 
that  there  Is  room  for  more  flexibility  than 
currently  exists. 

Unnecessary  and  Excessive  Paperwork:  Al- 
most everyone  who  writes  to  me  Is  angry 
about  this.  One  member  wrote :  '•Present  reg- 
ulations require  a  tremendous  amount  of 
documentation,  charter  applications,  sxip- 
portlng  information,  manifests,  copies  of 
every  advertisement,  date  of  membership, 
certification  of  membership.  Obviously  this 
information  would  be  helpful  in  determin- 
ing that  a  given  organization  is  violating 
regulations  and  would  lead  to  their  convic- 
tion. The  problem  is  that  the  CAB  seems 
to  assume  that  every  organization  is  a  viola- 
tor and  subjects  them  to  this  same  time 
consuming  barrage  of  paperwork.  Some  peo- 
ple are  not  entitled  to  hold  a  driver's  license. 
But  we  do  not  require  every  citizen  apply- 
ing for  one  to  submit  his  life  history,  docu- 
ment his  financial  worth,  and  submit 
notarized  affidavits  from  references,  attest- 
ing to  his  date  of  birth  and  so  forth." 

Restriction  on  Split  Charters:  This  limits 
the  ability  of  small  organizations  to  offer 
charter  programs  to  their  members,  since 
not  all  groups  can  put  together  full  plane- 
loads of  160  to  250  members.  More  freedom 
In  the  area  of  split  charters  requiring  40  or 
more  members,  would  permit  many  smaller 
chartering  organizations  to  consolidate  their 
efforts. 

Like  many  consumers,  I  wonder  about  the 
need  for  such  restrictions.  Like  many  con- 
sumers. I  believe  that  people  should  have 
the  right  to  travel,  and  to  do  so  at  the  lowest 
cost  that  Is  available  to  them.  The  biu-den 
of  proof  should  be  upon  those  who  would 
abrogate  that  right  and  Impose  restrictions. 
I  was  enormously  encouraged  the  other 
day  to  read  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment as  expressed  In  the  report  of  the  U.K. 
Committee  on  Enquiry  Into  Civil  Air  Trans- 
port, 1969.  It  bears  repeating  again  and 
again: 

"One  of  the  odd  things  about  statements 
on  ClvU  air  transport  Is  that  they  very  rarely 
talk  about  the  customer  In  simple  language. 
So  let  us  say  that  In  our  view  the  primary 
long-term  objective  of  a  national  policy  to- 
wards commercial   flying  should  be  to  see 

that  each  customer  gets  what  he  wanta 

not  what  somebody  else  thinks  be  otigbt  to 
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want — at  the  minimum  economic  price  that 
can  be  contrived.  Romantic,  exciting,  and 
important  though  the  airline  business  may 
be.  It  Is,  in  the  last  analysis,  there  to  do  the 
same  Job  as  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick 
makers,  i.e.  to  provide  services  for  money. 
Many  other  objectives  are  talked  about  In 
connection  with  air  transport,  but  we  put 
this  humdrum  one  right  at  the  top.  More- 
over we  believe  that  if  any  other  objective 
conflicts  with  It,  the  onus  of  justification 
should  fall  on  those  who  want  to  press  that 
objective  against  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer." 

I  would  like  to  see  that  statement  printed 
In  large  letters  in  the  offices  of  every  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  top  offi- 
cials at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Tiansporta- 
tion,  and  any  U.S.  Senator  or  Congressman 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  civil  aviation. 
Perhaps  if  they  read  it  often  enough,  some 
of  Its  Intent  might  show  up  in  their  actions. 
The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  rep- 
resenting over  200  national,  regional,  and 
local  organizations  In  the  United  States,  re- 
cently expressed  Its  views  on  charter  restric- 
tion In  the  following  terms: 

"Consumers  need  access  to  all  forms  of 
transportation  and  the  right  to  spend  travel 
dollars  as  they  choose.  Several  CFA  members 
participate  in  low-cost  educational,  cultural, 
and  recreational  travel  by  chartered  aircraft. 
These  groups  resent  roadblocks  placed  oil 
such  travel  by  restrictive  and  complex  rules 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  some  foreign 
governments,  and  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association. 

"CFA  asks  the  CAB  to  loosen  restrictions 
on  travel  group  charters  before  taking  final 
action  on  its  proposed  new  travel  group 
charter  concept.  We  urge  adoption  of  the 
European  plan  of  inclusive  tour  charters;  we 
further  request  the  State  Department  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments that  assure  charter  travelers  the  same 
landing  and  up-lift  rights  guaranteed  to 
those  using  scheduled  services." 

I    believe   that   the    average   consumer   is 
enthusiastic  about  lowering  the  barriers  to 
travel.  The  files  of  American  Cooperatives, 
for  example,  are  filled  with  correspondence 
from  groups  in  other  countries  attempting 
to  arrange  cooperative  Interchanges  or  Joint 
travel  programs.  Invariably,  these  efforts  are 
thwarted   by  the  restrictive  regulations  of 
their  governments,  or  ours.  If  these  barriers 
could  be  removed,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would   open   up   almost   limitless   opportu- 
nities, not  only  for  pleasure  travel,  but  also 
for  more  meaningful  Journeys,  educational 
trips,  exchange  programs,  and  simUar  activ- 
ities contributing  towards  badly  needed  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  understanding. 
I  am  convinced  that  bulk  air  transporta- 
tion Is  the  wave  of  the  future — particularly 
for    intercontinental    pleasure    traffic — and 
the  sooner  the  airlines  start  preparing  for 
this   market,   the   faster    it   wUl   develop.   I 
should  point  out,  however,   that   there   are 
signs  that  they  have  already  seen  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall— and  that,  despite  their 
protestations,  they  are  beginning  to  change. 
Some,  like  BOAC,  have  created  charter  sub- 
sidiaries. And,  whUe  scheduled  traffic  con- 
tinues to   increase   in  the   North  Atlantic, 
others — like  Pan  American  and  TWA — have 
been  quietly  Increasing  their  transatlantic 
charter  activities. 

During  the  past  four  years.  Pan  Ameri- 
can's charter  traffic  increased  from  100,472 
(in  1968) ,  to  247,780  last  year.  TWA's  charter 
traffic  showed  an  even  more  dramatic 
Jump— from  31,837  In  1968.  to  161,612  last 
year. 

As  I  say,  perhaps  they  are  getting  the 
message. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


OF    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  659,  "The  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,"  is  being  filed 
today. 

As  many  have  characterized  it,  this 
report  could  well  stand  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant piece  of  postsecondaiy  educa- 
tion legislation  since  the  Land-Grant 
Act  of  over  100  years  ago. 

To  me,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
emotion  and  misunderstanding  which 
surroimds  the  issue  of  busing  is  allowed 
to  overshadow  the  significant  improve- 
ments the  House  and  Senate  have  made 
in  this  education  legislation.  There  are 
those  who  feel  the  busing  compromise  is 
too  tough  and  those  who  feel  it  is  not 
tough  enough.  They  all  know  that  this 
Congress  will  have  additional  opportu- 
nities to  work  its  will  on  this  complicated 
and  controversial  issue — it  should  not 
now  be  allowed  to  kill  the  education  bill. 
I  will  be  doing  whatever  I  can  to  see 
that  the  Congress  does  not  abdicate  its 
responsibility  to  the  courts  for  develop- 
ing reasonable  and  rational  guidelines 
to  help  in  carrying  out  our  constitutional 
responsibility. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  understand 
that  we  will  not  have  another  oppor- 
timity  in  the  near  future  to  agree  on 
those  major  education  advancements 
which  are  now  so  close  to  final  passage. 
Shall  we  say  to  3  million  high  school 
graduates  "You  must  wait  another  few 
years  before  we  can  find  the  money  to 
oiJcn  up  wider  educational  opportunities 
for  you"? 

Do  we  say  to  over  2,500  colleges  and 
universities  "You  must  wait  longer  before 
the  Federal  Government  will  share  your 
burden  of  staying  financially  solvent?" 
Do  we  say  to  low-  and  middle-income 
parents  "You  must  wait  longer  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  you  in 
meeting  the  ilsing  cost  of  education?" 
I  say  we  should  not — for  this  author- 
izing legislation  is  very  much  needed  by 
both  low-  and  middle-income  groups 
now.  Our  colleges  need  this  bill  now.  Ex- 
isting higher  education  legislation  ex- 
pires in  less  than  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
stimulate  colleges  to  enroll  more  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans.  It  would  vastly  in- 
crease programs  for  career  education  in 
our  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  post- 
secondary  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  and  in  our  colleges. 

It  would  stimulate  the  development  of 
our  community  colleges  which  have  bur- 
geoned in  enrollment  in  the  past  decade. 
It  would  create  a  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  search  out  better  answers 
to  the  process  of  learning  and  teaching. 
And  it  would  do  much  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us  are  hearing  from 
our  students,  their  parents,  and  our  in- 
stitutions about  the  great  need  for  tWs 
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legislation.  After  more  than  2  years  of 
hard  work  in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  with  great  bipartisan  effort,  how 
can  we  explain  to  them  that  such  a  land- 
mark bill  could  be  held  hostage  by  the 
unrelated  issue  of  busing? 

That  Issue  is  important.  We  must  deal 
with  it  squarely  and  firmly.  We  have 
gone  a  good  distance  in  that  direction 
in  this  conference  report  and  we  will  go 
further  in  the  days  ahead.  But  we  need 
the  time  that  this  conference  report  al- 
lows in  its  moratorium  on  forced  busing 
to  tackle  that  issue  without  the  atmos- 
phere of  threat  and  panic  and  inflamed 
rhetoric  of  this  campaign  season. 

This  conference  report  exceeds  200 
pages  and  is  highly  technical  in  some 
areas.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  briefly 
list  the  significant  provisions  of  the  re- 
port: 

S.  659 — Conference  Report  Highlights  or 
Education   Provisions 

8tt7dent   assistance 

All  existing  programs,  including  College 
Work-Study,  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDEA), 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  and  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loans,  continued  for  three 
years. 

New  program  of  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  under  which  each  student 
would  be  entitled  to  $1,400  per  year  less  his 
expected  family  contribution.  No  grant  could 
exceed  60  7o  of  what  a  student  needed  to  at- 
tend a  pturticular  institution  for  any  year. 

Creation  of  a  National  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association  to  buy,  sell  and  warehouse 
Guaranteed    Student    Loans,    and    thereby 
stimulate  new  capital  for  such  loans. 
iNSTirnnoNAi,  aid 

$1  billion  annually  in  direct  aid  to  In- 
stitutions, both  public  and  private.  Note: 
45%  of  the  aid  would  be  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  Basic  Grant  recipients  at  each  institu- 
tion; 45%  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  (Sup- 
plemental) EOG.  Work-Study  and  Direct 
Student  Loan  (NDSL)  funds  paid  to  students 
at  each  institution;  and  10%  on  the  number 
of  graduate  students  enrolled  at  each  institu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  $200  per  student. 

$40  million  in  emergency  grants  to  institu- 
tions in  severe  financial  distress. 

Veterans  Cost-of-Instructlon  Grants  to 
stimulate  the  recruitment  of  Viet  Nam  vet- 
erans to  institutions,  in  the  amount  of  $300 
for  each  veteran  enrolled  plus  an  additional 
$150  for  each  veteran  who  is  in  a  special  or 
remedial  program. 

COMMCNITT    COLLEGES 

Start-up  and  expansion  grants  for  com- 
munity colleges.  Authorization:  $275  million 
over  three  years. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDtJCATION 

New  program  to  help  the  States  design, 
establish  and  operate  postsecondary  occu- 
pational education  programs.  Authorization: 
$850  million  over  three  years. 

NATIONAL    INSTITCrrE    OF   EDUCATION 

New  agency  established  within  HEW  to 
support,  conduct,  and  disseminate  the  prod- 
ucts of,  research  at  all  levels  of  education. 
Authorization:  $550  million  over  three  years. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    INNOVATION 

New  program  of  grants  to  institutions  to 
encourage  reform  and  innovation  in  higher 
education.  Authorization:  $135  million  over 
three  years. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION 

$96  million  over  three  years  in  grants  to 
local  education  agencies  for  programs  to  help 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  In- 
dian children. 
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EMERGENCY    SCHOOL   AID 

New  program  of  grants  for  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  facilitate  desegregation  and 
the  elimination  of  minority  group  Isolation. 
$2  billion  authorized  over  two  years. 

OTHER    NEW    AUTHORITIES 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program  of 
matching  grants  to  States  which  have  stu- 
dent grant  programs.  Authorization:  $150 
million  over  three  years  plus  such  sums  for 
continuation  grants. 

Work-study  for  community  service  learn- 
ing program  for  students,  with  preference 
given  to  veterans.  Authorization:  $150  mil- 
lion over  next  three  years. 

National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of 
PostsecondaiT?  Education  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study,  including  the  development  of 
standards  for  effective  cost  accounting,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  by  April  1973. 

Other  amendments  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  sex  discrimination,  consumer 
education,  ethnic  studies,  evaluation  of  edu- 
cation programs,  and  Federal  Insurance  for 
academic  facilities  loans. 

EXTENSION    OF    EXISTING    EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 

Existing  categorical  aid  programs  extended 
for  three  years,  Including:  continuing  educa- 
tion, libraries,  developing  institutions,  un- 
dergraduate equipment,  language  and  area 
studies.  International  Education  Act,  grad- 
uate programs  and  fellowships,  NDEA  III, 
and  vocational  education  programs. 
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Apparently  our  armed  services  are  in- 
capable of  building  a  decent  truck  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Over  suid  over  again  the  Army  has  said 
the  bugs  tu'e  out  of  the  program.  But 
problems  are  continuing  and  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  being  wasted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  investigation 
will  determine  whether  the  contractor  or 
Army  officials  were  guilty  of  negligence 
in  their  conduct  of  this  program.  Both 
the  Army  and  the  contractor,  Consoli- 
dated Diesel  Electric  Co.  of  Old  Green- 
wich, Conn,  must  show  that  they  have 
corrected  all  deficiencies  and  explain  how 
we  got  into  this  incredible  mess  in  the 
first  place.  If  the  fault  lies  with  the  con- 
tractor, then  the  Government  should 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  the 
contractor  is  penalized  for  possible  de- 
fault on  the  contract.  If  the  Army  is  at 
fault,  then  action  should  be  taken  to 
discipline  responsible  officers. 

In  the  long  run,  if  we  do  not  cut  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  defense  programs, 
then  we  may  bankrupt  our  Nation  in  the 
name  of  national  defense. 


GAMMA  GOAT  TRUCK 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
publicly  releasing  a  General  Accoimting 
Office  report  on  the  gamma  goat  truck. 
The  release  of  this  report  coincides  the 
beginning  tomorrow  of  a  specisil  investi- 
gation of  the  gamma  goat  truck  program 
by  a  special  subcommittee  chaired  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PncE) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gamma  goat  program 
has  been  a  technical  disaster.  The  pro- 
gram has  suffered  delays,  cost  overruns, 
and  severe  technical  problems. 

The  gamma  goat  trucks'  predecessor, 
the  M715,  cost  approximately  $4,000.  The 
original  estimates  for  the  cost  of  the 
gamma  goat  truck  were  $7,700,  but  now, 
because  of  all  the  problems  encountered, 
the  truck  will  cost  double,  approximately 
$15,000  for  each  vehicle. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  out- 
lines numerous  defects  foimd  on  the 
truck.  Among  the  problems  encountered 
in  a  two  phase  testing  program  were 
overheating  engines,  engine  failure,  cen- 
ter differential  failure,  steering  prob- 
lems, suspension  failures,  failures  of  the 
front  differentials,  fanbelt  transmission 
failures,  accelerator  pedal  problems,  and 
leakage.  Before  these  problems  were  dis- 
covered, 4,400  trucks  were  built.  Now  the 
Army  is  retrofitting  the  4,400  trucks  to 
correct  all  the  defects  at  a  cost  of  $6.8 
million.  Retrofitting  will  be  completed  In 
February  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  is  guilty  of 
bimgling  and  mismanaging  this  program. 


MRS.   OPAL   CHRISTOPHER  JONES 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Opal  C.  Jones  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  Neighborhood  Adult  Participation 
Project,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Federation 
of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters. She  is  among  the  most  highly  lauded 
leaders  of  community  action  in  southern 
CaUfomia,  for  she  has  provided  train- 
ing and  direction  for  most  of  the  others 
in  the  field.  In  1965  the  Neighborhood 
Adult  Participation  Project,  Inc.,  was 
foimded  in  Los  Angeles  by  Mrs.  Jones. 
It  became  one  of  the  largest  antipoverty 
agencies  in  the  Nation.  It  served  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  America. 

New  outlooks  on  life,  new  professional 
opportunities,  new  careers,  new  para- 
professional  concepts,  new  methods  of 
Job  training  and  new  job  adaptation  con- 
cepts may  be  credited  to  Mrs.  Jones. 
Her  accomplishments  are  legendary  and 
yet  very  real  and  very  meaningful  to  the 
community  which  she  served.  She  has 
creatively  met  the  ever  expanding  needs 
of  her  community.  Her  energies  have 
been  used  to  create  and  design  new  mean- 
ingful occupational  and  career  opportu- 
nities for  the  sometimes  called  "hard- 
core" unemployed.  Mrs.  Jones  has  built 
pride,  instilled  self-confidence  and  helped 
innumerable  persons  to  uplift  themselves. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  a  native  of  Tyler,  Tex., 
and  holds  a  B.A.  degree  in  sociology  from 
Prairie  View  College  and  M.S.W.  from 
the  Atlanta  University  School  of  Social 
Work.  The  associate  directorship  of  the 
UCLA  campus  YMCA  and  the  executive 
directorship  of  the  Avalon-Carver-Com- 
mimity  Center  are  the  two  respective  po- 
sitions Mrs.  Jones  held  before  founding 
the  Neighborhood  Adult  Participation, 
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Inc.  Mrs.  Jones  has  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  Neighborliood  Centers. 

During  the  course  of  her  professional 
life,  Mrs.  Jones  has  been  cited  as  sJmost 
every  organization's  woman  of  the  year, 
including  Woman  of  the  Year.  1960.  by 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Her  most  recent 
distinction  was  her  selection  as  Interna- 
tional California  Woman  of  1971  by  the 
Broadway-Germaine  Monteil  Concerns. 

Other  honors  Mrs.  Jones  has  received 
include  the  Outstanding  Service  Award 
from  the  California  Youth  Authority  in 
1964  for  "significant  contributions  to- 
ward the  control  and  treatment  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,"  and  the  Zeta  Phi  Beta 
Sorority's  1962  Finer  Womanhood 
Award. 

She  has  been  cited  for  "outstanding 
services  to  the  commimity"  by  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  and  groups:  Los 
Angeles  Urban  League  Guild,  1964; 
Golden  State  Medical  Auxiliary,  1965; 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Community 
Organization,  1971;  National  Association 
of  College  Women,  1967;  Coordination 
Council  on  Economic  Development  and 
Employment.  1966;  Brotherhood  Cru- 
sade. 1971;  Jefferson  Adult  School,  1965; 
and  the  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church,  1967. 


A  WORD  OP  CAUTION 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  keynoted  Ecology  Week  at  Arrow- 
head High  School  in  Hartland,  Wis., 
in  April,  I  stated  some  words  of  caution 
relating  to  the  general  environmental 
concern — that  Congress  has  just  about 
run  the  gamut  of  legislation  and  that  we 
needed  to  look  at  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  some  of  the  things  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  name  of  ecology  and  our  en- 
vironment. 

John  Shinners,  a  knowledgeable  and 
civic-minded  publisher  of  several  week- 
ly newspapers  in  southeastern  Wisconsin, 
has  echoed  those  words  of  caution  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Building  a  Backlash." 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Hartford  Times-Press.  I  believe  it  is 
thought-provoking  and  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

BUJI.DINC  A  Backlash 

The  price  of  rising  antlpollutton  laws  tbat 
demand  more  than  technology  Is  capable  of 
producing  can  be  very  high.  A  story  by  a  Staff 
Reporter  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells 
how  bilUons  of  dollars  of  Industrial  outlays 
are  Involved  In  the  Installation  of  pollution 
abatement  devices — some  of  which  have  yet 
to  be  adequately  demonstrated  as  to  their 
effectiveness. 

For  example,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  requires  power  companies  burning 
certain  types  of  fuel  to  Install  "scrubbing 
systems"  for  removing  sulphur  dioxide  from 
stack  emissions.  Says  The  Journal  piece. 
"Standards  for  new  steam-power  units  .  .  . 
Include  a  sulphur-emission  celling  based  on 
the  alleged  capabilities  of  such  systems.  Any 
plant  constructed  from  now  on,  and  perhaps 
many  existing  plants  as  well,  would  have  to 
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operate  with  the  prescribed  limit.  The 
trouble  Is  that  the  first  full-scale  operating 
tests  of  power-plant  sulphur  removal  are 
only  beginning."  Difficulties  are  showing  up 
that  will  take  time  to  Iron  out.  Meanwhile, 
the  cost  to  utilities  and  their  customers 
soars. 

Gradually,  the  consvuning  and  taxpaylng 
public  Is  learning  that  the  environment 
means  something  besides  an  Inspired  cru- 
sade. It  can  mean  laws  that  close  doors  and 
end  Jobs.  It  can  mean  confusion  and  waste. 
It  can  mean  delay  In  such  things  as  the 
siting  of  power  plants  and  endless  acrimo- 
nious debate  that  profits  no  one. 

Unless  care  is  taken,  the  word  "environ- 
ment" is  going  to  become  one  of  the  nost 
hated  In  the  English  language.  It  is  too  often 
used  as  a  platform  for  harassment  and  pun- 
ishment rather  than  as  a  symbol  for  guid- 
ance .%nd  Improvement. 
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GREECE:  THE  TRUE  PACTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Dr.  Nicholas  Destounis, 
M.D.,  national  chairman  of  the  Justice 
for  Greece  Committee,  recently  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  an  effort  to  present  the  true 
facts  about  Greece  and  correct  a  "lot  of 
misinterpretations,  half-truths,  and  ma- 
licious hes"  that  have  "been  spread  in 
these  last  2  years  about  Greece  and  her 
Government." 

So  that  oiu-  colleagues  might  have  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Destounis's  personal  ex- 
perience and  insight  into  this  matter.  I 
include  his  testimony  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Testimont  by  PEor.  Dr.  Nichoi.\s  DE.srorNis, 
M.D. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  for  being  given  today  this  oppor- 
tunity, to  appeeu'  in  front  of  your  conunittee 
and,  as  an  American  citizen,  present  the  true 
facts  about  Greece.  Indeed  a  lot  of  misin- 
terpretations, half-truths  and  malicious  lies 
have  been  spread  In  these  last  years  aboxit 
Greece  and  her  Government  and  I  believe  it 
is  time  that  another  voice  be  heard,  a  voice 
representing  no  personal  interest  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  rather  exploitation  of  the 
country,  but  adherence  to  the  truth  and  the 
principles  of  fairness.  Justice  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  Greek  Nation  as  an  ally  of  our 
country  and  an  Invaluable  member  of  NATO. 

I  believe  It  my  duty  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  were  Greece  to  commit 
an  error  or  seek  orientations  running  counter 
to  American  Interests,  it  would  be  causing 
harm  to  tis.  Just  as  you  would  be  harming 
both  us  and  Greece,  should  you  commit  an 
error  of  Judgment  in  assessing  the  Greek 
situation,  in  spite  of  your  good  intention  to 
serve  both  our  country  and  our  real  friends. 
Greece  is  a  real  friend  of  ours.  Greece  has 
fought  in  two  World  wars  on  our  side,  was 
devastated  after  World  War  n  by  a  commu- 
nist aggression  which  lasted  for  almost  five 
years  and  caused  Innumerable  damage,  both 
material  and  human,  sent  her  sons,  who 
fought  gallantly  at  our  side  In  Korea  and, 
today,  offers  us  the  safety  of  her  harbours 
and  the  cordiality  of  her  people  to  our  sixth 
fleet  in  the  most  strategic  spot  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  also  published 
tx^t  in  Greece,  the  cradle  of  Democracy, 
democracy  was  abolished  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Armed  Forces  on  AprU  21, 


1967.  This  false  statement  makes  impressive 
reading  but  It  is  totally  deceiving.  Athens 
saw  the  birth  of  Democracy  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  greatest  historian  of  the  past, 
Thucydides,  was  operating  only  as  a  one 
man  rule.  Hellas  was  the  sponsor  of  every 
sort  of  regime  and  forms  of  rule,  from  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy  to  tyranny  and  to  the 
rigid  communal-military  dictatorship  of 
Sparta,  which  Incidentally  lasted  for  940 
years.  Democracy  In  Athens  was  a  continu- 
ous rotation  of  people's  rule  through  en- 
lightened leadership,  reverting  to  the  rule 
of  the  mob.  due  to  the  Intervention  of  the 
demagogues,  foUowed  by  anarchy  and  result- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the 
tyrants. 

This  vicious  circle  was  taking  shape  In 
Greece  in  the  years  between  1960-1967  and 
the  Intervention  of  the  Armed  Forces  pre- 
vented Greece  from  falling  pray  to  a  tyranny 
known  as  Communism  and  from  which  there 
Is  no  return.  The  Greek  Parliament  of  1964 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  King  and  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  on  the  3rd  of  April 
1967.  A  popular  front  had  been  formed,  which 
declared  as  its  formost  intention  to  withdraw 
Greece  from  NATO  and  close  the  Greek  ports 
to  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  Anarchy  had  taken 
over,  street  riots  were  the  every  day  spec- 
tacle in  down-town  Athens,  where  the  pedes- 
trian was  risking  his  safety  if  he  had  the 
courage  to  venture  a  walk  in  the  certer  of 
the  city. 

Anyone  who  was  In  Athens  during  that 
time  can  assure  you,  that  there  is  no  exag- 
geration in  what  I  said.  A  succession  of  strikes 
was  devastating  the  economy  of  the  country 
and  finally  politics  In  Greece  had  reached 
the  extreme  In  graft  and  corruption.  The 
Greek  press  of  the  time  was  stigmatising  the 
utmost  deterioration  of  the  situation,  but 
instead  of  offering  a  service  to  the  people, 
was  urging  them  to  civil  war.  No  lesser  than 
Mrs.  Eleni  Vlachou,  who  has  already  ap- 
peared and  testified  last  August  before  your 
committee,  had  written  in  her  personal 
column  In  her  dally  paper  on  AprU  9,  1967: 
"Isn't  there  one  patriotic  sergeant,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  chaotic  condition  Into  which 
the  Nation  Is  led  by  its  irresponsible 
leaders?" 

The  April  21,  1967  Revolution  put  an  end 
to  the  chaos  and  stopped  the  catastrophy. 
The  economy  is  booming  under  conditions  of 
free  enterprise  and  an  unprecedented  state  of 
price  stability.  The  vast  expenditure  for  the 
Infrastructure  of  the  country  is  shaping 
Greece  into  a  modem  developing  European 
nation,  where  the  per  capita  Income  has  sur- 
passed the  $1000  mark  (as  compared  to  $780 
prior  to  the  revolution).  Unemployment  Is 
almost  nil  and  Greece  is  forced,  at  many  In- 
stances, to  impoit  foreign  labor. 

The  next  major  target  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment has  been  the  granting  of  free  Edu- 
cation (from  grade  I  to  university  gradua- 
tion) to  Greece's  youth,  which  was  neglected 
and  almost  fell  prize  to  the  communist  "Lam- 
brakls"  movement.  Over  1000  .schools  have 
been  or  are  under  construction  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Greece.  Over  9,600  teachers  have 
been  newly  employed  In  the  last  five  years, 
never  was  such  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
Greek  budget  dedicated  to  Education  as  at 
present:  16%  compared  to  8%  In  the  years 
before  1967. 

A  tremendous  boost  was  also  achieved  In 
the  sector  of  social  welfare  and  social  se- 
curity. More  than  20  hospitals  have  been 
built  and  outfitted,  and  today.  If  a  person  is 
In  need  of  hospitalization,  he  is  accepted 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  political  figure, 
as  was  the  procedure  In  the  "democratic" 
past  in  Greece.  .  .  .  Today  Greece  enjoys 
free  medical  and  phannaceutical  care. 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Services  has  been 
remodeUed  and  streamlined  and  the  Greek 
working  classes  today  enjoy  an  unprecedent- 
ed benevolence,  understanding  and  service  on 
the  part  of  the  state  In  this  Important  sector. 
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Since  the  Greeks  have  this  evident  en- 
deavour on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
really  serve  the  people,  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
peace,  tranquillity,  law  and  order  prevail  In 
the  country  and  today  Greece  Is  an  Oasis 
amidst  the  turbulence  raging  In  the  whole 
world  and  particularly  in  the  nearest  vicinity 
of  Greece:  Turkey,  after  a  bloody  military 
take-over  in  1962,  is  still  ruled  under  martial 
law,  enforced — ^how  Ironic — by  her  parlia- 
ment and  Is  a  continuous  prey  of  anarchy 
and  Instability.  The  presence  of  an  American 
ship  In  any  Turkish  port  is  enough  to  cause 
street  riots  and  the  security  of  the  crew  Is 
under  question. 

Almost  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
"democratic"  Italy,  from  where  willy-nilly 
the  Sixth  U.S.  Fleet  will  be  eventually  forced 
to  withdraw  their  bases.  The  U.S.  Navy's 
move  toward  housing  Mediterranean  sixth 
fleet  personnel  and  dependents  in  Greece  is. 
In  effect,  a  forced  pushout  of  reliance  on  tur- 
bulent Italy.  Our  vital  good  fortune  is  that 
Greece  is  there  for  us  to  go.  Greece,  our  NATO 
ally.  Is  actually  the  only  country  In  the  en- 
tire eastern  Mediterranean,  where  our  Sixth 
Fleet  can  even  congenially  call.  Greece  Is  a 
strategic  Imperative  for  the  United  States. 
No  emphasis  is  enough  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  Greece  In  the  framework  of  NATO 
and  the  dangerous  implications,  resulting 
from  that  importance.  Greece  shares  com- 
mon borders  extending  for  over  600  miles 
with  3  communist  countries,  while  the  seas 
surrounding  the  country  are  criss-crossed  by 
a  Soviet  fleet,  which,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  supersedes  both  In  quality  and  quan- 
tity the  strength  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  ac- 
cording to  astute  military  leaders  of  our 
country.  The  Greek  Government  fully  sup- 
ports NATO  and  our  foreign  policies  as  a 
whole.  We  have  an  ally,  not  an  enemy.  In 
Greece.  And  this  Is  the  essence  of  the  Amer- 
ican Interest — or  should  be. 

Thank  you. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  CHILDREN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Haim 
G.  Ginott  is  determined  to  reach  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  help  them  develop 
skills  in  the  "language  of  caring." 
Ginott's  methods  are  outlined  in  a  New 
York  Times  May  20.  1972  feature  story. 

Ginott's  work  may  help  avoid  the 
dilemma  outlined  in  a  May  19  Life  mag- 
azine article.  "The  War  Against  Chil- 
dren," by  James  Mills.  We  cannot  be 
proud  that  a  judge  feels  compelled  to 
sentence  a  child  to  jail  rather  than  re- 
turn him  to  his  home  situation  because 
there  is  no  other  alternative. 

Child  abuse  in  our  country  has  been 
rated  by  some  as  the  No.  1  killer 
of  children  today.  The  number  of  run- 
away children  increases  daily.  We  need 
more  people  who  care.  Public  apathy 
perpetuates  the  status  quo.  Life's  effort 
to  raise  the  public  consciousness  of  this 
problem  is  commendable. 

The  Times  article  on  Ginott  and  the 
Life  piece  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1972] 

Talking  to  a  Child — Ginott's  Method 

(By  Robert  McO.  Thomas  Jr.) 

"There  are  55  million  parents  and  3  mil- 
lion teachers  in  this  country,  and  .  .  ."  well. 
one  way  or  another.  Dr.  Halm  O.  Olnott,  the 
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child  psychotherapist  who  cited  the  statis- 
tics, says  be  Is  determined  to  reach  them 
all. 

And  if  there  vns  only  room  for  18  mothers 
and  teachers  at  yesterday's  session  of  the 
guidance  conferences  tbat  Dr.  Ginott  has 
held  frequently  for  some  seven  years,  you 
have  to  begin  somewhere. 

Where  Dr.  Ginott  begins  is  with  the  basic 
communication  between  parent  and  child — 
"the  shaming,  blaming,  accusing,  threaten- 
ing, promising,  guilt-giving,  labeling,"  and 
all  the  other  destructive  patterns  that  he  says 
parents  who  are  caring  but  unskilled  use  to 
defeat  their  own  child-raising  goals. 

Dr.  Ginott  has  outlined  his  approach  in 
the  best  sellers,  "Between  Parent  and  Child," 
and  "Between  Parent  and  Teenager,"  and  in 
his  new  book,  "Teacher  and  Child."  He  em- 
phasizes, among  other  things,  the  need  for  a 
parent  to  address  a  situation  ("This  room  is 
a  mess,  it  needs  to  be  cleaned  up")  rather 
than  to  focus  on  the  chlld-as-culprlt 
("You're  lazy  and  messy  and  Inconsiderate 
.  .  ."). 

The  tenure  of  the  mothers,  several  of  whom 
have  been  attending  the  conferences  from 
the  beginning,  reflects  the  difficulty  parents 
face  in  trying  to  break  what  Dr.  Ginott  sees 
as  the  destructive  patterns  of  communication 
that  were  ingrained  in  them  as  children. 

"Its  a  constant  struggle,"  said  one  mother, 
who  finds  mutual  support  and  specific  advice 
in  the  sessions,  which  are  usually  held  every 
other  week. 

Like  most  of  the  women  (who  preferred 
that  their  names  not  be  used  with  their 
anecdotes)  she  had  written  out  a  description 
of  a  parent-chUd  encounter  that  had  oc- 
curred since  the  previous  session.  ("It's  our 
homework,"  one  explained.) 

Most  of  the  reports  refiected  a  triumph  of 
the  Ginott  method :  the  mother  who  handled 
her  17-month-old's  rejection  of  his  high  chair 
by  giving  him  a  choice  between  the  high 
chair  and  a  booster  seat  ("he  switches  back 
and  forth  from  meal  to  meal"),  the  mother 
whose  lO-year-old  daughter  had  made  prog- 
ress toward  giving  up  her  pacifier  by  facing 
up  to  her  own  choice  between  "being  ccwn- 
fortable  or  growing  up." 

But  then  there  was  the  mother  (a  relative 
newcomer)  whose  handling  of  her  teen-age 
son  showed,  according  to  Dr.  Ginott,  her 
emotional  attachment  to  the  punishment 
syndrome  and  an  unwillingness  to  grant  the 
validity  of  his  feelings  ("I  don't  want  you 
to"  she  said,  coming  down  hard  on  the  word 
"I"  as  she  had  prohibited  him  from  play- 
ing basketball.  And  then,  of  course,  he  played 
ball  anyway).  There  was  also  the  mother 
who  had  not  mastered  the  Ginott  fine  points 
in  dealing  with  an  emotional  family  discus- 
sion that  arose  over  her  teen-age  daugh- 
ters desire  to  have  her  ears  pierced.  ("It 
would  have  been  better,"  Dr.  Ginott  ex- 
plained, "if  you  had  asked  her  to  put  her  re- 
quest in  writing.") 

Dr.  Ginott,  who  says  he  dispenses  with 
the  $5-per-sesslon  fee  for  those  who  can't 
afford  It,  regards  the  two-hour  meetings  In 
an  East  Side  apartment  as  his  "laboratory." 

They  also  serve  as  training  sessions.  Several 
of  the  mothers  have  started  their  own  groups 
to  spread  the  Ginott  word,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  women  to  be  approached  by 
friends  for  help  In  solving  their  own  family 
problems. 

(One,  who  had  been  asked  how  to  deal 
with  a  friend's  son  whose  grades  had  dropped 
to  the  point  of  faUure,  suggested  a  special 
tutor.  But  Dr.  Ginott  had  a  better  idea:  "He 
should  find  a  younger  child  to  tutor,  him- 
self; the  research  shows  that  that's  the  best 
way  to  give  him  the  sense  of  importance  and 
self-esteem  he  needs  to  bring  his  own  grades 
back  up.") 

After  the  meeting.  Dr.  Ginott  explained 
how  he  had  come  to  develop  his  theories.  "As 
a  psychologist  working  as  a  child  psycho- 
therapist, I  began  to  ask  myself  what  it  was 
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that  I  was  doing  that  parents  and  teachers 
were  not  doing." 

His  answer  focused  on  the  use  (more  of- 
ten misuse)  of  the  language  used  by  parents 
he  began  to  see  as  "unskilled." 

As  an  alternative  he  developed  what  he 
calls  "the  language  of  caring,"  which  he 
teaches  to  parents  through  anecdotes  and 
such  aphorisms  as:  "congruent  communica- 
tion" (In  which  language  accurately  re- 
flects the  underlying  emotion)  and  "Informa- 
tion without  derogation,"  which  emphasizes 
the  accurate  description  of  a  situation  with- 
out resort  to  a  vicious,  counter-productive 
verbal  assault  on  the  child ) . 

The  result  of  his  musings  has  been  his 
venture  into  what  he  calls  "preventive 
psychology,"  which  recognizes  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  children  than  their  are  psy- 
chotherapists and  centers  on  the  need  to 
educate  parents  and  teachers. 

What  next? 

"Well,  when  I  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
they  gave  me  two  standing  ovations  and  I'm 
now  negotiating  with  the  union  to  teach  my 
methods  to  500  teachers  at  a  time  in  a  se- 
ries of  training  sessions  with  100  from  each 
group   being   trained   to  teach   others   and 

As  he  says  there  are  55  million  parents 
and  3  mUUon  teachers  in  the  United  States 
and  Dr.  Ginott  is  indeed  determined  to 
reach  them  all. 

[From  Life  magazine.  May  19,  1972] 

The  War  Against  Children 

(By  James  Mills) 

(Note:  The  names  and  some  other  identi- 
fying characteristics  of  children  and  families 
mentioned  In  this  article  have  been 
changed.) 

The  courtroom  has  a  sink  on  the  wall,  a 
bathroom  mirror,  peeling  paint,  and  in  fact 
resembles  less  a  courtroom  than  a  public 
toilet.  Trials  here  are  secret — lawyers  may 
attend,  but  not  the  public,  and  nevirsmen 
enter  only  by  permission.  The  defendants  are 
children.  As  young  as  7,  they  come  accused 
of  everything  from  rape  and  murder  to  simple 
truancy  and  staying  out  too  late.  The  secrecy, 
it  is  said,  protects  these  children.  But  It  also 
protects  a  system  which — fully  exposed,  scru- 
tinized and  properly  dealt  with — could  not, 
one  hopes,  survive  an  Instant. 

In  a  waiting  hall  outside  the  courtroom, 
long  brown  benches  and  the  brown  tile  floor 
are  littered  with  the  shrapnel  of  exploded 
families — crying  children,  distressed  and  tired 
parents,  small  clusters  of  sorrow  who  sit  for 
hours  awaiting  their  minute  with  the  Judge. 
A  boy  of  10  races  between  the  benches, 
laughing,  yelling,  trying  to  play  tag  with  a 
young  Legal  Aid  attorney.  The  boy  is  dirty  as 
only  a  street  kid  can  be  dirty.  He  is  wearing 
torn  sneakers,  black  pants,  ragged  green 
sweater  and,  on  top  of  long  tangled  hair,  a 
beret  tipped  slightly  over  one  eye.  He  has 
survived  the  streets  and  subways  and  clearly 
finds  nothing  here  worthy  of  alarm. 

A  uniformed  officer  emerges  from  the  court- 
room and  calls  a  name.  "Torres!"  The  boy 
stops  playing  and  runs  quickly  up  to  the 
officer.  Two  Puerto  Rlcan  adults  rise  wearily 
from  a  bench  and  pass  with  the  boy  into  the 
courtroom. 

Half  of  all  major  crimes  In  the  United 
States  are  committed  by  people  under  18.  The 
war  against  crime  has  become  necessarily  a 
war  against  children.  This  year  44,000  chil- 
dren will  flood  through  New  York  City's 
Family  Court,  where  39  Judges  struggle  to 
find  homes  and  treatment  that  frequently 
do  not  exist.  In  this  single  squalid  courtroom 
on  Manhattan's  East  Side,  30  cases  will  be 
heard  today.  Some  of  the  accused  will  be  sent 
home,  some  to  mental  hospitals,  some  to  stale 
training  schools,  some  back  to  the  streets. 
Few  if  any  vrtll  receive  the  care  and  treat- 
ment they  require.  The  Judge  is  a  woman, 
69-year-old  Justine  Wise  Poller,  who  in  36 
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years  on  the  bench  has  heard  more  children's 
cases  than  any  other  Jurist  in  the  nation.  She 
knows  better  than  anyone  what  this  system 
does  for  and  to  children. 

Tall,  slender,  gray-haired,  Judge  Poller  slta 
at  a  desk  across  from  a  large  paper  calendar 
Scotch-taped  to  the  wall.  She  Is  flanked  by 
a  court  stenographer  and  a  probation  officer. 
She  has  open  before  her  a  thick  folder  of 
reports,  studies  and  other  documents  con- 
cerning the  Torres  boy.  His  name  Is  Manuel, 
and  she  remembers  him  from  earlier  ap- 
pearances. Though  he  looks  10,  he  Is  In  fact 
14.  His  parents  brought  him  to  court  for 
running  away.  But  parents  often  minimize 
their  reasons  for  seeking  the  court's  assist- 
ance. ManujI  says  he  runs  away  from  home 
because  his  father  gets  drunk,  beats  him 
up  and  attacks  his  mother.  He  says  his  father 
once  chased  his  mother  out  of  the  apart- 
ment with  a  gun.  Last  time  in  court  the 
parents  said  Manuel  had  bitten  their  dog  on 
the  ear  and  pushed  its  nose  into  a  light 
socket.  The  father  said.  In  front  of  Manuel, 
that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  boy.  Judge 
Poller  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  get 
rid  of  the  dog.  The  father  said  that  that 
was  Impossible  because  the  dog  protected 
them  from  drug  addicts. 

Manuel  has  three  brothers  and  sisters  In 
a  children's  home,  another  in  a  state  train- 
ing school,  another  in  a  mental  hospital. 
Judge  Poller  reads  again  through  the  file. 
A  psychologist  writes  that  Manuel  Is  "good- 
looking,  bright,  pleasant,  alert,  perceptive, 
cooperative,  has  many  internal  strengths  and 
controls,  is  reaching  out  for  support,  starved 
for  affection  and  recognition."  A  school  re- 
port says  "he  makes  a  great  effort,  is  thought 
well  of  by  his  teachers,  attendance  Is  regu- 
lar." A  social  worker  found  the  family's 
neighborhood  "saturated  with  drug  addicts 
.  .  .  many  robberies  .  .  .  living  conditions 
far  below  standard.  .  .  .  Difficult  to  see  how 
the  boy  can  survive  In  this  environment." 

After  an  earlier  trip  to  court,  Manuel  was 
taken  from  his  home  and  placed  temporarily 
In  a  children's  Jail  called  Juvenile  Center. 
A  social  worker  who  saw  htm  there  reported 
that  "he  was  scared  and  afraid  that  the 
other  children  would  do  bad  things  to  him." 
Moved  to  a  children's  home,  he  ran  away, 
claiming  later  that  a  guidance  counselor 
"always  wanted  to  watch  us  get  undressed." 
When  the  psychologist  asked  Manuel  what 
he  wanted  to  do  in  life,  the  boy  answered, 
"Be  a  policeman  so  I  can  get  rid  of  the  drug 
pushers."  Manual  said  he  had  had  a  dream 
In  which  a  man  killed  his  mother  and  raped 
his  sister.  Manuel  was  a  policeman  and 
caught  the  man  and  took  him  to  the  gas 
chamber.  Manuel  says  he  wants  to  leave  his 
parents  and  live  in  a  foster  home.  The  par- 
ents say  they  want  that  too.  But  at  the 
moment  no  foster  homes  are  available.  Nei- 
ther is  there  a  place  at  a  children's  home. 
Judge  Poller  studies  the  flies,  studies  the 
boy.  studies  the  parents — and  tries  to  think 
of  what  to  do.  There  Is  no  solution.  She 
may  return  the  boy  to  his  home,  where  he 
is  not  wanted  and  does  not  want  to  go.  and 
from  which  he  will  certainly  run  away,  or 
she  can  send  him  to  Juvenile  Center,  to  Jail. 
Between  the  hazards  of  ghetto  streets  and 
Jail,  she  picks  Jail. 

Manuel  is  sitting  between  his  mother  and 
a  Legal  Aid  lawyer,  elbows  on  the  table, 
back  straight,  biting  his  thumbnail,  beret 
on  the  table  In  front  of  him.  The  Judge 
explains  that  the  court  will  try  to  find  a 
place  for  him  where  be  can  live  and  go  to 
school,  but  meanwhile  be  will  have  to  go 
to  Juvenile  Center.  When  he  hears  "Juvenile 
Center,"  his  face  contorts  In  anger  and  he 
grabs  his  beret.  A  court  officer  leads  him  to 
the  door,  and  Manuel  shouts  back,  "I'm 
going  to  run  awsy!" 

The  Judge  shakes  her  head  and  puts  the 
case  down  for  next  week,  with  Instructions 
to  the  probation  department  to  seek  place- 
ment. 
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Judge  Poller  came  to  the  bench  strong, 
but  noit  tough,  and  has  managed  to  remain 
so.  When  she  was  21  she  took  an  $l8-a-wee]c 
Job  In  a  New  Jersey  cotton  mill  to  Investi- 
gate labor  condltlona.  She  was  discovered, 
fired  and  threatened  with  arrest.  She  went 
to  Tale  Law  School  and  In  1936  became  the 
first  woman  In  New  Tork  to  hold  a  Judicial 
post  higher  than  magistrate.  Female  Judges 
were  so  unheard  of  that  when  the  first  man 
to  emerge  from  her  courtroom  was  asked 
bow  It  had  gone,  he  replied,  "Well,  the  Judge 
wasnt  there — but  his  wife  treated  me  Just 
fine." 

On  the  bench.  Judge  Poller  does  not  wear 
robes  ("There  Is  nothing  about  a  black  robe 
that  encourages  a  child  to  talk  to  me  like 
a  human  being").  But  36  years  of  Judicial 
authority  have  given  her  a  glance  that  does 
more  than  robes  or  a  gavel  to  conunand 
respect.  Confronted  by  a  teen-age  mugger 
In  a  deserted  courthouse  stairwell,  she  gave 
him  her  stern,  reproving  look,  and  he  backed 
off.  "I  was  Just  going  to  give  you  some 
money,"  he  said.  "Do  you  need  some  money? 
I  thought  maybe  you  needed  some  money 
for  lunch."  Then  he  ran. 

A  woman  of  enormous  energy,  she  works 
12-hour  dajrs,  often  skips  lunch,  sprints  for 
taxis,  goes  coatless  in  near-freezing  weather, 
and  emerges  from  court  after  a  40-case  day 
fresher  and  more  lively  than  youthful  court 
officers.  Asked  how  she  could  possibly  have 
endured  36  years  of  witnessing  day  by  day 
the  tragedies  of  children,  she  answers,  "I 
tell  myself  each  time  that  I  am  trying  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done,  or  this  one 
child  In  front  of  me  now.  And  then,  starting 
after  court,  I  try  to  do  what  I  can  for  the 
others  like  him."  She  works  what  she  calls 
a  "second  day."  beginning  after  court  and 
extending  often  far  Into  the  night.  She  has 
created,  chaired  or  served  on  scores  of  boards, 
committees  and  foundations  working  to 
broaden  services  to  troubled  children  and 
their  families.  She  Is  married  to  an  attorney 
and  has  two  sons  (both  attorneys)  and  a 
daughter. 

"I  have  been  very  lucky,"  she  says.  "I  have 
had  love  from  my  parents,  love  from  my  hus- 
band, love  from  my  children.  When  you've  al- 
ways had  love.  It's  easy  to  love.  There's  a 
tremendous  amount  of  sanctimoniousness  in 
us  when  we  expect  terribly  troubled  people 
to  survive  problems  in  their  lives  that  we 
probably  couldn't  survive  tn  our  own.  We 
expect  a  young  woman  who  has  never  had 
an  Instant  of  security  in  her  life,  who  never 
knew  her  parents,  who  was  brought  up  In 
neglect  and  violence,  totally  without  love — 
we  expect  this  woman  to  be  a  sustaining,  lov- 
ing mother  in  a  drug-ridden,  crime-ridden 
ghetto,  and  wisely  and  successfully  to  raise 
her  child  to  be  a  whole  human  being.  The 
people  In  power  are  so  alienated  from  the 
powerless." 

The  Judge's  day  goes  on  and  on,  child  after 
child,  folder  after  folder.  "The  child  comes  In 
as  a  piece  of  paper."  Judge  Poller  says,  "and 
you  look  through  the  probation  reports,  psy- 
chiatric reports,  psychological  reports,  the  pe- 
tition, searching  for  this  child,  to  find  some 
glimmer  of  who  this  child  is." 

Often  It  makes  very  little  difference  who 
the  child  Is.  After  all  the  studies  have  been 
made — and  few  could  wish  them  more  vo- 
luminous or  thorough — it  develops  that  the 
treatment  recommended  is  unavailable.  In 
folder  after  folder.  Judge  Poller  encounters 
severely  disturbed  children  and  the  desperate 
demands  of  doctors  that  Intensive  treatment 
begin  Immediately.  Rarely  If  ever  Is  such 
treatment  provided,  Not  Infrequently  the 
frantic  prediction  of  a  psychiatrist  that  the 
alternative  to  immediate,  intensive  treat- 
ment is  murder  or  suicide  ends  up  bloodily 
fulfilled. 

Like  most  American  cities.  New  York  pays 
hugely,  lip  to  t24,000  a  year,  for  the  care  of 
a  child  in  a  private  Institution.  But  these 
homes  and  hospitals  Insl.st  on  admitting  only 
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those  children  whom  they  can  best  serve. 
Judge  Poller  claims  that  these  restrictive  ad- 
mission policies  are  maintained  to  protect 
the  Institutions'  track  record.  "They  want 
the  children  It's  easy  to  help,  the  ones  they 
know  they  can  help.  And  what  happens  to 
the  others?" 

The  others  Include  children  who  are  dis- 
ruptive and  difficult  to  treat — ^thoee  with  his- 
tories of  assault,  suicide  attempts,  drug  use. 
absconding,  those  with  low  IQs,  and  those 
who  simply  happen  not  to  fall  within  the 
Institution's  racial  or  religious  preferences. 
In  New  York  City,  it  happens  that  a  black 
Protestant  with  an  IQ  below  70  or  a  history 
of  assault,  suicide  attempts,  drug  use  or 
absconding  Is  not  merely  denied  treatment. 
He  Is  denied  admission  even  to  a  state  train- 
ing school  (which  demands  IQs  over  69)  and 
ends  up  In  a  children's  detention  center,  end- 
lessly awaiting  placement  In  a  state  "school" 
for  the  retarded. 

Even  state  mental  hospitals — ^their  budgets 
cut,  staff  reduced — often  turn  away  psy- 
chotic children,  certified  schizophrenics  with 
histories  of  attempted  homicide  or  suicide. 
Sandra  Rogers  Is  a  15-year-old  black  girl 
with  a  schizophrenic  mother.  Investigators 
sent  to  her  home  reported  "no  beds  .  .  . 
mattresses  on  floor  .  .  .  broken  refrigerator 
...  no  hot  water  .  .  .  garbage  strewn 
about."  The  mother,  who  had  five  illegiti- 
mate children  by  three  different  men,  was 
chronically  alcoholic.  She  attacked  Sandra 
with  a  knife,  saying  she  bated  the  girl  be- 
cause she  reminded  her  of  Sandra's  father. 
Sandra  ran  away  from  home,  and  was  later 
hospitalized  for  an  overdose  of  drugs.  She 
told  a  psychiatrist  she  had  hallucinations, 
seeing  spiritual  figures  surrounded  by  clouds, 
and  often  heard  voices  calling  her  name. 
"Sometimes  they  are  mean  to  me."  she  said. 
"Sometimes  they  tell  me  to  do  things  I  don't 
want  to  do."  She  said  that  sometimes  she 
walks  along  the  street  in  a  daze  and  beads 
Into  the  oncoming  traffic.  "She  knows  she  is 
doing  this  but  can't  stop  herself,"  the  doctor 
reported. 

A  psychiatrist  who  examined  her  after  the 
drug  overdose  diagnosed  her  as  schizophre- 
nic. "My  recommendation,"  he  wrote,  "is 
urgently  for  prolonged  hospitalization  be- 
cause Sandra  is  trvdy  in  danger  of  killing 
herself  if  she  is  not  contained.  It  is  patently 
absurd  to  leave  this  child  In  an  open  setting 
where  she  Is  free  to  destroy  herself." 

She  was  sent'  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  a 
one-month  study.  The  diagnosis  was  "schiz- 
ophrenia, childhood  type,  chronic."  A  psy- 
chiatrist reported  that  "since  she  has  a 
tendency  to  follow  what  the  voices  tell  her 
to  do — such  as  taking  an  overdose  of  pills, 
or  walking  In  front  of  a  ear — she  could  be 
a  danger  to  herself  or  others."  Another  Belle- 
vue doctor  wrote,  "It  was  strongly  felt  that 
this  young  girl  was  In  need  of  long-term 
psychiatric  hospitalization  In  a  state  Insti- 
tution." 

So  she  was  dispatched  to  a  state  children's 
psychiatric  hospital.  But  after  an  examina- 
tion of  only  one  hour,  she  was  rejected  as  a 
possible  patient  and  returned  to  Bellevue. 
Bellevue  in  turn  packed  her  back  to  the 
court,  with  this  apology:  "Because  Sandra's 
evaluaUon  at  (the  state  hospital]  revealed 
no  severe  pathology,  the  patient  was  re- 
turned to  Bellevue.  We  have  exhausted  every 
other  possible  avenue  of  appro«tch  in  seeking 
placement  for  Sandra,  to  no  avail,  and  have 
no  other  recourse  than  to  return  her  to  court 
for  final  disposition.  Our  facilities  ido  not 
permit  our  keeping  her  here  any  longer." 

The  night  before  Sandra  will  appear  in 
court.  Judge  Poller  is  at  an  Italian  restaurant 
having  dinner  with  her  husband.  "The  way 
these  children  are  knocked  around  like 
pawns.  Like  Inanimate  objects,  is  absolutely 
Indecent,"  she  says.  "That  child  Is  coming 
into  court  tomorrow  and  she's  going  to  stand 
there  and  I  have  a  choice  of  returning  her 
to  the  community  where  shell  kill  herself, 
or  remanding  her  to  Juvenile  Center.  Th* 
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state  hospital  looked  at  her  tor  one  how. 
Ignored  a  one-month  Bellevue  study,  and 
Just  turned  her  away." 

Her  husband  tries  to  calm  her.  "You  dldnt 
turn  her  away,  they  did,"  be  says. 

"But  she  comes  back  to  court.  The  child  is 
on  my  doorstep.  What  do  I  do  with  this 
psychotic,  suicidal  child?" 

"You  can't  take  all  the  problems  on  your 
shoulders." 

"But  I'm  the  one  who  has  to  remand  her." 

"That's  not  your  problem.  You  aren't  doing 
It,  they  are.  Dont  take  all  these  problems  on 
yourself.  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  save  the 
universe?" 

"Yes." 

The  next  day  Judge  P«dler  faces  Sandra 
Rogers  In  court — and  orders  her  returned 
temp<M-arily  to  Bellevue  while  attempts  are 
made  to  force  her  admission  to  a  state  hos- 
pital. Then  she  takes  a  recess  In  a  small 
office  with  desk,  chair  and  telephone.  Joan 
Strumer,  a  probation  officer,  comes  in.  "Your 
Honor,  can  you  sign  a  warrant?  Helen  says 
she's  going  to  be  killed,  and — "  Helen  is  an- 
other probation  officer.  This  morning  Richard 
Holland,  a  16-year-old  escapee  from  a  Bel- 
levtie  psychiatric  ward,  called  her  and  said 
he  had  a  gun  and  was  going  to  kill  ber. 

When  Richard  was  11,  he  was  caught  mug- 
ging another  boy  In  a  Harlem  subway  station. 
A  psychiatrist  found  no  evidence  of  neurosis 
or  psychosis,  but  nevertheless  suggested  ther- 
apy. None  was  given.  Now,  after  many  more 
robberies,  many  violent  escapes — and  no 
treatment — the  diagnosis  is  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenia. Richard  is  regarded  as  homicidal 
and  extremely  dangerous. 

"Helen's  scared  to  death,"  Joan  Strumer 
says.  "I  called  the  youth  squad  and  they  said 
they'd  stake  out  his  house  If  they  can  get 
warrants." 

"Talk  to  the  intake  Judge,"  Poller  says. 

Judge  Pcdier  goes  back  to  court  and  hears 
more  cases.  A  10-year-old  boy  heroin  addict 
Is  ordered  into  a  treatment  program.  He  is 
furious.  "Why  do  I  have  to  go  in  a  program? 
I  can  stop  by  myself  when  I  want  to." 

A  father  demands  that  his  divorced  wife 
comply  with  the  cotirt's  ordw  to  allow  him  to 
visit  their  son.  The  wife  refuses  angrily. 
Judge  Poller  explains  that  she  must  comply 
with  the  order.  The  woman  screams  hyster- 
ically and  runs  out  of  the  courtroom.  A  court 
officer  and  Mrs.  Strumer  bring  her  back.  "You 
cannot  do  this,"  the  Judge  tells  the  mother. 
"You  and  your  former  husband  must  not 
use  this  child  as  a  tool  to  hurt  each  other.  He 
win  have  enough  problems  as  he  grows  up. 
You  must  not  burden  him  with  your  prob- 
lems." 

A  16-year-oId  girl  heroin  addict,  who  has 
given  birth  to  an  addicted  child,  refuses  to 
attend  a  drug  program.  Her  mother,  who  has 
given  up  on  her  and  says  so.  is  beside  ber. 
"1  know  you're  going  to  send  me  to  Juvenile 
Center  anyway,"  the  girl  shouts  at  the  Judge, 
"so  it  don't  make  no  difference  what  I  say. 
My  mother  dont  want  me  and  I  don't  want 
her."  The  Judge  mentions  a  drug  program. 
"I  don't  want  no  program.  I  ain't  got  no 
habit."  The  Judge  sends  her  to  Juvenile  Cen- 
ter while  reports  are  prepared.  "Ill  kill  my- 
self," she  screams.  "And  I  ain't  gonna  talk 
to  no  psychiatrist  neither.  Next  time  I'm  here 
111  be  In  a  coffin." 

Two   teen-age   boys   have   broken    Into   a 
blind  woman's  house,  beaten  her,  robbed  her 
and  even  taken  her  Braille  wristwatch.  ITte 
Judge  sets  a  trial  date. 
It  is  lunchtlme. 

Every  day  Judge  Poller  sees  neglected  In- 
fants, homicidal  teen-agers,  and  all  the  stages 
of  maturing  violence  between.  Often  she 
must  attend  helplessly  at  the  early  opening 
of  wounds  in  which,  she  knows,  hatred,  mad- 
ness and  murder  may  take  seed  and  fester. 
Not  In  the  chaos  of  the  squalid  courtroom, 
but  In  the  silent,  subdiied  solemnity  of  ber 
private  chamben  alM  talks  to  the  parents. 
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and  takes  the  children  In  her  arms.  She  meets 
the  social  workers,  probation  officers,  police, 
doctors,  lawyers,  other  Judges — and  grieves 
at  the  brutality  of  a  system  that  studies, 
considers,  suggests,  reports,  but  rarely  heals. 
She  has  in  her  chambers  a  S-year-old  girl, 
raised  In  love,  who  has  never  done  anything 
more  disturbing  or  criminal  than  temporarily 
reftising  to  eat  her  spbuMsh.  But  now  destruc- 
tl<m  threatens,  and  the  law  is  on  Its  side. 
When  Martha  Jackson  was  13,  she  was 
raped  by  her  brother.  She  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  surrendered  her  to  a  placement 
agency,  and  was  herself  sent  to  a  state  train- 
ing school.  Now,  five  years  later,  Martha  Jack- 
son wants  the  girl  back.  Martha  Jackson  Is 
mentally  ill,  unemployed,  an  alcoholic,  and 
lives  on  welfare  In  a  small,  shabbily  furnished 
ghetto  apartment  with  a  6-month-old  Ille- 
gitimate son.  Three  days  after  birth,  her 
daughter  was  placed  with  carefully  selected, 
middle-class  foster  parents,  and  now  at  the 
age  of  6  still  lives  with  them  and  two  older 
children.  They  want  to  adopt  her.  She  wants 
to  be  adopted  by  them.  But  the  law  may 
prevent  this.  The  case  Is  before  Judge  Poller, 
who  must  decide  not  only  If  it  is  In  the  girl's 
best  Interests  to  stay  with  her  foster  parents, 
and  to  be  adopted  by  them,  but  if  the  natural 
mother  is  herself  unfit  to  care  for  the  child. 
The  law  Is  very  strong  In  this  respect.  The 
mother's  alcoholism.  Instability  and  unem- 
ployment, the  condition  of  her  home  and 
neighborhood — none  of  these  Is  necessarily 
proof  of  unfitness.  Nor  are  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  doctors,  social  workers 
and  probation  officers.  A  psychiatrist  said 
the  mother  "appeared  incapable  of  providing 
adequate  child  care  because  of  her  own  con- 
fusion, poor  Judgment,  and  lack  of  energy, 
motivation  and  resources."  A  probation  officer 
said  the  foster  parents  "appear  to  be  well- 
adjusted,  stable,  religious  persons  with  noble 
Ideals.  Their  sincere  efforts  appear  to  reflect 
In  the  well-adjusted  appearance  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  hopes  are  to  raise  the  children  to 
be  useful  citizens.  These  plans  Include  a  col- 
lege education."  The  report  concluded,  "Re- 
tiiming  the  child  to  her  natural  mother  may 
indeed  disturb,  shock  and  pnrfoundly  disrupt 
her  positive  orientation  to  life." 

Judge  Poller  Is  concerned  that  a  ruling  to 
permit  adoption  of  the  girl  over  the  protests 
of  her  natural  mother  will  be  reversed  In  an 
appellate  court.  It  has  happened  before.  She 
has  met  the  natural  mother,  and  now  wants 
to  make  a  personal  assessment  of  the  girl  and 
her  foster  parents.  She  asks  the  adoption 
agency  to  have  them  visit  her  at  9:30  In  the 
morning. 

They  arrive  early.  She  leaves  the  girl  tn  a 
waiting  room  and  takes  the  parents  inside. 
She  sits  behind  a  large  desk,  and  they  settle 
nervously  into  chairs  across  from  her.  They 
are  dressed  as  If  for  church.  "I  think  you've 
done  a  wonderfiU  Job  giving  this  girl  a  start," 
the  Judge  says  warmly.  "I  can  realize  from 
your  faces  how  deeply  you  feel  about  the 
chUd.  But  in  a  guardianship  proceeding  like 
this  the  law  is  very  strict.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  mother  is  unfit  to  raise 
her.  I  hope  someday  we  have  a  better  law, 
but  this  is  the  one  we  have  now.  I  know  it 
means  so  much  to  you,  because  you  are  her 
parents  In  truth." 

Both  parents  nod. 

"How  long  have  you  had  Susan?"  the  Judge 
asks,  knowing  the  answer  but  trying  to  draw 
the  parents  out. 

"Since  she  was  five  days  old,"  the  mother 
says,  sitting  up  so  straight  her  back  does  not 
touch  the  chair. 

"What  have  you  told  her  about  her 
mother?" 

"We've  told  her  that  when  she  was  bom 
her  mother  had  some  problems  and  she 
couldn't  keep  her,  but  that  we  are  ber  foster 
parents  and  we  want  to  adopt  her  If  we  can." 

"What  does  she  call  youT" 

"Mommy." 

"And  Daddy,"  the  father  says. 
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The  Judge  talks  with  them  a  few  more 
minutes  and  then  asks  them  to  wait  outside 
while  she  sees  the  girl.  She  comes  in  shyly, 
wearing  a  dark  skirt  and  white  blouse.  She 
stands  In  front  of  the  Judge's  desk,  quiet  but 
not  frightened.  The  Judge  smiles  at  her.  "I've 
Just  been  talking  to  your  parents.  They're 
lovely  people." 

She  smiles. 

"I  know  you  think  so,  too." 

"Yes,  Ma'am." 

She  ask£  her  about  her  school,  bow  she 
likes  her  teachers,  what  she  does  after  school, 
then  she  lowers  her  voice  a  tone,  becomes 
Just  slightly  more  serious  and  says,  "Susan, 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  something  that's  hard,  but 
I'd  like  you  to  be  very  honest  with  me.  I 
know  you  haven  t  seen  much  of  yotir  mother. 
When  you  do  see  her,  do  you  have  a  good 
time?" 

"Yes."  She  is  hesitant. 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"Go  to  the  movies.  And  to  the  park." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  live  with  her." 

"I  dont  think  I'd  like  to  stay  with  her." 

"Come  here,  dear,"  the  Judge  says,  and  the 
girl  walks  around  the  desk  to  the  Judge's 
chair,  moving  up  closely  against  her  shoulder. 

"When  you  talk  to  your  mother,  what  do 
you  talk  about?" 

"I  say  I  want  to  stay  with  my  other 
mother." 

"What  does  she  say?" 

"Nothing." 

"When  you're  with  her.  do  you  get  any 
fvin  or  happiness  from  ber?" 

"Not  much." 

"You  like  yovur  parents?" 

"Yes." 

"If  you  stayed  with  your  parents,  would 
you  like  to  keep  seeing  your  mother?" 

"No." 

"You'd  like  to  make  it  so  they're  your 
home?"  She  nods  In  the  direction  of  the  wait- 
ing room. 

"Yes."  She  raises  her  hand  and  rests  it  on 
the  arm  of  the  Judge's  chair.  The  Judge 
touches  the  lt4>el  of  the  girl's  blouse  and  says, 
"I  don't  want  you  to  worry  about  this,  be- 
cause we're  going  to  work  it  out."  The  girl 
smiles  and  the  Judge  takes  her  face  In  her 
hands.  "I'm  delighted  that  you're  doing  so 
well  and  that  you  have  parents  who  love  you 
so  much." 

The  girl  nods.  The  Judge  walks  out  with  her 
and  sees  them  all  to  the  elevator.  Back  In  her 
chambers,  her  large  eyes  fire  a  look  of  anger 
and  distress.  "It's  scary,  isn't  it?"  she  says. 
"That  child  may  have  to  go  back  to  her  nat- 
ural mother.  Our  courts  still  deal  with  these 
problems  as  though  the  rights  of  the  mother 
are  more  Important  than  what's  best  for  the 
child.  They  seem  too  often  to  assume  that 
every  woman  who  bears  a  child  Is  capable  of 
giving  that  child  love.  Unfortunately,  that's 
Just  not  true.  I  must  remove  this  little  girl 
from  this  pre-adoptlve  home,  the  only  home 
she  has  ever  known,  unless  I  find  that  the 
mother  Is  unfit.  Here  are  these  people  bring- 
ing out  everything  in  this  child,  and  I'm 
asked  to  put  her  back  with  a  mother  who  Is 
disturbed,  alcoholic,  who  has  been  In  and  out 
of  Institutions,  who — "  She  stops  and  draws 
on  a  cigarette.  "And  none  of  these  things,  by 
Itself,  necessarily  makes  her  unfit.  The  courts 
have  so  held." 

"What  does?"  she  Is  asked. 

"That's  a  good  question.  Every  case  Is  dif- 
ferent." 

Judge  Poller  eventually  ruled  In  favor  of 
the  foster  parents.  The  natural  mother  is 
appealing. 

"Do  you  want  him  placed  In  an  Institution 
and  put  out  of  your  home?"  Judge  Poller  Is 
In  court  questioning  a  middle-aged  man, 
dressed  In  leather  Jacket,  cap,  and  a  pencil 
behind  his  ear. 

"Til  Just  bare  to  let  him  go  back  where  1 
got  him,"  says  the  man,  stem  and  unshak- 
able. He  Is  talking  about  bis  6-year-old 
grandson.  Tbe  boy's  mother  Is  an  alcoholic. 
Several   months   ago   ber   netgbbora   beard 
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screams,  went  in  the  apartment  and  found 
her  hitting  the  boy's  head  on  the  floor  and 
trying  to  choke  him.  He  was  nailed  except 
for  a  cotton  shirt,  and  was  spitting  up  blood. 
The  mother  then  took  him  out  to  the  street 
and  told  him  to  leave  and  not  come  back. 

The  boy  was  taken  from  the  mother,  who 
has  since  disappeared,  and  placed  with  an 
agency  who  located  his  grandfather  and  step- 
granddaughter,  described  in  a  probation  re- 
port as  "warm,  open  people,  with  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  boy."  They  agreed  to  care 
for  the  boy  "until  grown.  If  need  be." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  grand- 
parents called  the  court  to  complain  that 
he  was  hard  to  control  and  had  broken  one 
of  their  children's  bicycles.  They  wanted  him 
to  behave,  and  they  wanted  to  be  paid  for 
keeping  him. 

Now,  while  the  boy  sits  alone  outside  on 
a  bench  in  the  waiting  hall.  Judge  Poller 
asks  the  grandfather  what  he  thinks  about 
keeping  the  boy. 

He  is  annoyed.  He  says  he  works  nights, 
seven  nights  a  week,  and  should  be  home 
sleeping.  "My  wife  is  the  one  who  takes  care 
of  the  children.  When  I  get  home  I  go  to 
bed  and  the  door  is  closed.  When  I  get  up 
it's  11  o'clock  and  I'm  gone.  This  boy.  If  he 
comes  in  and  bothers  me,  out  he  go.  All  my 
responsibility — I  Just  make  sure  my  wife  gets 
money  for  the  family." 

The  Judge  says  she  wants  to  talk  to  the 
child  alone.  She  goes  out  to  the  small  office 
by  the  waiting  hall  and  someone  brings  the 
boy  In.  She  smiles  at  him  and  says  hello  and 
asks  him  to  come  around  behind  the  desk 
and  stand  next  to  her.  She  puts  an  arm 
gently  around  his  shoulder.  A  probation  re- 
ix>rt  described  him  as  "reserved  and  serious 
as  If  too  mature  for  his  age,  but  it  Is  not 
difficult  to  make  him  smile;  a  pleasant  per- 
sonality." He  moves  in  against  the  Judge's 
arm  and  smiles  shyly.  "I  want  to  ask  you 
something,"  she  says.  "And  I  want  you  Just 
to  tell  me  what  you  think."  She  asks  if  he  is 
happy  with  his  grandparents.  He  smiles  and 
nods.  "Are  they  nice  to  you?"  He  nods.  "Is 
there  anyone  else  you  would  like  to  see?"  He 
shakes  his  head.  "Just  them?"  He  nods. 

She  returns  to  court.  She  explains  to  the 
grandfather  that  because  he  Is  related  to  the 
boy  he  cannot  receive  regular  foster  care  pay- 
ments. He  can,  however,  receive  a  lesser 
amount  from  welfare.  Will  that  be  enough? 

"No,  $15  or  $20  is  not  enough." 

"Well,"  says  the  Judge,  "since  he  loves 
you  and  wants  to  be  with  you  and  has  no  one 
else,  are  you  willing  to  keep  him?" 

"No."  The  man  is  solid-faced  and  ada- 
mant. "He'll  Just  have  to  go,  go  back  where 
we  got  him." 

"It's  going  to  be  very  hard  on  him.  You 
know  that?" 

He  shrugs.  "It'll  Just  have  to  be  that  way-" 

Judge  Poller  has  lunch  with  a  friend  wno 
has  spent  the  morning  In  her  court.  "At  least 
he  was  honest."  she  says  of  the  grandfather. 
"He  certainly  had  no  pretensions  of  father- 
hood." She  thinks  a  moment.  "When  I  put 
my  arm  around  the  boy,  I  could  feel  him 
react.  He  wants  to  be  loved."  The  boy  is 
black,  Protestant  and  already  6  years  old. 
"He'll  be  difficult  for  adoption,"  she  sajra. 

The  friend  asks  her  if  she  has  seen  an  im- 
provement over  the  years  in  the  way  troubled 
children  are  treated. 

"It's  getting  worse,"  she  says.  "The  delin- 
quents and  predelinquents  today  appear 
more  disturbed  than  they  used  to  be.  I  think 
it's  because  of  the  breakdown  In  the  old 
basic  controls,  the  conventional  respect  for 
one's  parents,  teacher,  minister.  There's  so 
little  help  from  any  caring  adult  for  these 
children.  They  don't  get  it  in  the  schools.  In 
the  church  or  at  home.  Problems  aren't 
spotted  until  something  happens,  until 
there's  an  assault  or  a  theft  or  an  overdose. 
And  that's  awfully  late." 

She  stops  talking  and  looks  down  into  her 
plate.  Her  friend  asks  If  it  all   makes  her 
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angry.  She  looks  up.  "I  dont  think  angry  is 
the  word  for  me.  It's  not  my  way  of  func- 
tioning. I  get  very  determined,  and  'How  do 
I  break  through  this  .  .  .'  But  I'll  tell  you 
when  I  really  do  get  angry.  When  I  sense  in 
someone,  'Well,  it's  Just  part  of  the  system. 
What  are  you  breaking  your  neck  for?'  I  get 
angry  when  I  see  a  greater  concern  for  the 
system  than  for  what  it's  supposed  to  be 
doing.  The  system  fails  to  reach  out  and  serve 
the  people  it  was  created  to  serve.  And  it 
makes  you  terribly  distressed  and  angry 
when  you  see  thLs  in  terms  of  a  child — a 
child  like  that  boy  today  whose  grandfather 
doesn't  want  him  and  who  will  be  so  difficult 
for  adoption.  A  child — a  human  being — 
reaches  out  for  love.  And  gets  hit.  And  he 
reaches  out  again,  and  gets  hit  again.  And  he 
keeps  reaching  out,  and  every  time  he's  de- 
nied. And  then  finally,  defensively,  he  stops 
reaching.  And  in  no  longer  looking  for  love, 
he  loses  the  ability  to  love,  and  the  ability 
to  feel.  The  capacity  to  feel  for  another  per- 
son is  cut  off,  and  he  can  destroy  other  people 
without  reaction.  And  then  you  get  rapes 
and  robberies  and  murder.  Take  this  little 
boy — he's  tried  to  reach  out  and  be  loved.  He's 
made  a  desperate  effort.  And  he's  been  turned 
off.  How  long  can  you  expect  a  child  to  keep 
reaching?" 


TAX  ON  SULFUR  POLLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
35  million  tons  of  sulfur  pollution 
threaten  the  health  and  living  condi- 
tions of  every  American. 

The  most  serious  single  consequence 
of  air  pollution  is  its  impact  upon  the 
health  of  himian  beings.  The  sulfur 
oxides  irritate  the  respiratory  system, 
causing  both  temporary  and  permanent 
injury.  When  small  particles  are 
breathed  in  with  sulfur  oxides,  the  ir- 
ritation and  injury  may  increase  sig- 
nificantly. 

These  health  hazards  have  been  dem- 
onstrated in  a  number  of  air  pollution 
disasters — in  the  Meuse  Valley  in  Bel- 
gium in  1930 — in  Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948 — 
in  London  in  1952,  1955,  1956,  1957  and 
1962— in  Rotterdam  in  1959  and  1962. 
The  greatest  single  tragedy  took  place 
in  the  "London  Smog"  of  1952,  which 
took  4,000  lives.  In  all  these  episodes  of 
acute  air  pollution,  concentrations  of 
sulfur  oxides  and  particulates  in  the  air 
increased  sharply  above  normal  levels — 
and  so  did  the  death  rate. 

In  addition  to  increased  deaths  in 
these  incidents,  sickness  increased.  Hos- 
pital admissions  rose.  Absenteeism  from 
work  increased.  But  these  acute  short- 
term  episodes  of  air  pollution  are  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  There  is  evidence 
that  long-term  exposures  to  air  pollu- 
tion with  relatively  low  concentrations 
of  sulfur  oxides  and  particulates  is  re- 
lated to  increased  illness. 

Coughing,  difficulty  in  breathing, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  heart  disease,  pneu- 
monia, chest  colds,  may  afflict  a  person 
who  lives  for  a  long  time  in  a  polluted 
area.  Emphysema,  the  fastest  growing 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States,  also 
has  been  linked  to  air  pollution. 

The  total  national  health  cost  result- 
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ing  from  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  are 
conservatively  estimated  at  $3.3  billion 
annually. 

Sulfur  pollution  not  only  threatens  the 
health  of  our  people,  it  has  had  an  ugly 
and  expensive  corrosive  effect  on  build- 
ings and  contents.  Much  of  this  damage 
results  when  sulfur  oxides  are  converted 
into  highly  destructive  sulfur  acid.  Par- 
ticulates and  sulfur  oxides  together  are 
even  a  greater  danger.  Sulfur  oxides 
physically  deteriorate  and  discolor  build- 
ings. Limestone,  marble,  and  other  build- 
ing stones,  as  well  as  mortar  and  roofing 
slate,  are  attacked  by  the  acids  formed 
by  the  interaction  of  industrial  smoke 
and  moisture.  Many  buildings  and  homes 
in  Cleveland  have  been  damaged  by  sul- 
fur emis  ions,  to  the  point  where  clean- 
ing buildings  is  senseless,  unless  we  con- 
trol the  pollution  output. 

Sulfur  dioxide  has  had  an  incalculable 
effect  in  damaging  vegetation.  Sulfur  di- 
oxide can  injure  plant  tissue,  discolor 
leaves,  stimt  plant  growth,  and  reduce 
crop  yields. 

In  the  Cleveland  area  in  1970,  the  most 
recent  figures  on  SO,  pollution  indicate 
that  the  10  largest  sources  of  sulfur  pol- 
lution accoimt  for  84  percent  of  the  total 
emissions.  The  following  industrial  op- 
erations have  been  the  major  sulfur 
polluters: 

The  1970  SO,  EmissiOTis  in  Cleveland^ 
Soxirce:  xons 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating..    78,480 

Republic    Steel 20,047 

Muny 17,100 

Dupont   4,750 

Master  Metals 1,640 

Medical  Center 1,650 

Subtotal   (84%) 123,567 

Other  coal,  oil.  Incineration  proc- 
esses    20,745 

Other  processes 403 

Transportation  2,385 

Total  SO,  emlssiona  In  Cleve- 
land in  1970  (100%) 147,100 

Total  SO.  emissions  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  in  1970 227,  000 

>  Data  supplied  by  the  Cleveland  Division 
of  Air  Pollution  Control. 

In  Greater  Cleveland,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  "home  gardens"  have  been 
damaged  by  sulfur  pollutants.  Near  cer- 
tain factories  almost  nine  out  of  10  gar- 
dens were  damaged  by  sulfur  oxides. 
Severe  vegetation  damage  has  been  noted 
as  far  as  52  miles  downwind  from 
Cleveland. 

The  large  greenhouse  industry  in  the 
Cleveland  area  has  suffered  severe  dam- 
age as  the  air  pollutants  actually  cor- 
rode the  glass  and  deflect  the  needed  rays 
of  sun. 

The  damaging  effects  of  sulfur  dioxide 
on  materials,  property,  and  vegetation 
cost  the  Nation  an  estimated  $5  billion 
annually.  Health  costs  are  approximately 
$3.3  billion.  Therefore,  the  total  damages 
of  $8.3  billion  amount  to  25  cents  for 
each  pound  of  sulfur  now  emitted  into 
our  atmosphere. 

But  the  total  costs  of  air  pollution  are 
incalculable.  Some  specific  cost  can  be 
measured — such  as  the  cost  of  painting 
or   cleaning    a   building,   of   depressed 
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property  values,  of  crop  and  livestock 
losses  and  of  air  travel  disruptions.  Other 
costs  are  immeasurable — the  shortened 
human  Ufe  with  its  reduced  productivity. 
The  total  costs  of  air  pollution  cannot 
be  established  precisely,  because  atmos- 
pheric contamination  stems  from  a  com- 
plex interaction  of  a  multitude  of  fac- 
tors. But  all  indications  are  that  air  pol- 
lution cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  many  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  Economic  studies  are  beginning  to 
pinpoint  a  few  estimates:  The  cost  of 
painting  steel  structures  damaged  by  air 
pollution  or  particulate  matter  is  ap- 
proximately $100  million  a  year.  The  cost 
of  damage  to  agricultural  crops  and  live- 
stock from  air  pollution  could  be  $500 
milUon  a  year  or  more. 

By  far  the  largest  sulfur  poUuter  is  the 
electric  power  industry,  which  emits  50 
percent  of  the  total  sulfur  pollution.  Sul- 
fur is  an  element  in  coal  and  oil.  usually 
comprisinB  1  to  3  percent  of  the  fuel, 
though  sometimes  as  much  as  7  percent. 
As  of  1969,  59  percent  of  the  fuel  burned 
in  fossU-fueled  plants  was  coal,  12  per- 
cent was  oU  and  29  percent  was  natural 
gas  Since  the  power  industry  is  growing 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  other  sources 
of  sulfur  pollution,  its  total  portion  of 
total  emissions  is  growing. 

m  the  United  States  in  1969.  33.4  mil- 
Uon tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  were  emitted— 
16  7  million  tons  of  sulfur— primarily 
from  the  smokestacks  of  powerplants. 
smelters,  and  other  industrial  faculties. 
These  dangerous  air  pollution  emissions 
are  tacreasing  every  year.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  with  the  increasUig  gen- 
eration of  electric  power  and  rising  sul- 
fur content  of  fuels  burned,  sulfur  oxide 
poUution  could  increase  fourfold  by  the 

year  2000.  

These  are  increasingly  important  rea- 
sons why  this  coimtry  must  research  and 
develop  new,  efficient,  and  clean  sources 
of  energy.  The  next  10  years  are  pre- 
dicted as  critical  years  in  which  we  are 
threatened   with   power   shortages.   As 
these  fossU-fuel  plants  start  gaUoping 
their  operations  to  ke^p  up  with  demand, 
the  increase  in  sulfur  poUution  wiU  be 
devastating,  .unless  we  can  force  these 
operations  to  control  their  own  poUution. 
I  feel  that  the  only  efficient  and  effec- 
tive means  to  control  sulfur  poUution  is 
to  tax  the  poUuter.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
troducing legislation  to  tax  sulfur  poUu- 
tion. If  this  legislation  were  adopted  it 
would  be  In  the  polluters  self-interest  to 
research  for  and  to  install  the  very  best 
avaUable    pollution    abatement    equip- 
ment. This  legislation  embodies  a  five- 
point  plan  to  curtaU  sulfur  poUution. 

First.  That  the  charge  on  sulfur 
emitted  into  the  environment  be  set  at 
20  cents  per  povmd,  and  that  this  rate  be 
achieved  by  1975. 

Second.  That  the  charge  be  appUed 
uniformly  throughout  the  Nation,  to  keep 
the  tax  administratively  simple,  and  to 
prevent  poUutors  from  taking  refuge  In 
nontaxed  areas. 

Third.  That  Congress,  rather  than  an 
agency,  set  the  level  of  tax,  so  that  the 
debate  is  out  in  the  open. 

Fourth.  That  the  revenue  not  be  ear- 
marked, so  that  no  program's  funding  is 
dependent  on  a  lack  of  poUution  control. 


The  administration  has  endorsed  a 
legidative  proposal  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem  of  sulfur  poUution.  One  pro- 
vision states  that  the  tax  wiU  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  sireas  of  the  country  where 
the  "ambient  air"  is  already  cleaner  than 
existing  Federal  standards  require.  AU 
but  two  of  the  15  copper  smelters  in  the 
country  are  in  the  West.  These  copper 
smelters  are  responsible  for  4  mUlion  tons 
a  year  of  sulfur  dioxide  poUution.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion can  "stick  another  economic  inter- 
est in  its  hat."  It  seems  as  though  the 
copper  awnpanies  wUl  escape  the  tax 
because  a  copper  smelter  in  Arizona, 
where  the  ambient  air  is  cleaner  that  the 
Federal  liimts,  could  theoretically  put 
any  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  air 
and  not  be  touched  by  the  tax. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  am- 
bient air  over  a  certain  piece  of  the  coim- 
try does  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
air  pollution  problem,  because  air  pollu- 
tion does  not  necessarily  obey  the  bound- 
aries of  regions  defined  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Any  legislation  that  taxes  ac- 
cording to  regions  defined  imder  the 
Clean  Air  Act  just  does  not  make  sense. 
At  a  time  when  tax  reform  and  tax 
equaUty  is  so  desperately  needed,  it  seems 
unconscionable  that  this  tax  be  selec- 
tively enforced.  This  selective  enforce- 
ment would  undermine  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  tax — as  weU  as  lead  to  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  last  remain- 
ing clean  air  regions  of  the  Nation. 

This  tax  on  suUur  pollution  is  an  eco- 
nomicaUy  sound  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem.  This  tax  of  20  cents  a  pound  on 
sulfur  emittants  is  high  enough  so  that 
competitive  factors  wiU  force  polluters 
to  control  their  poUution,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  simply  passing  the 
tax  onto  the  consumer.  Since  poUuting 
wlU  be  more  expensive  than  abatement, 
any  firm  which  chooses  to  reduce  Its  pol- 
lution will  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  any  firm  which  has  not  chosen  this 
least-cost  alternative. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  revenue-rais- 
ing measure  for  any  specific  programs. 
Although  the  concept  of  poUution  taxes 
grew  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  air 
and  water  should  not  be  free  dumping 
grounds,  the  goal  of  the  tax  is  to  make 
poUution  control  in  the  economic  self- 
interest  of  the  poUuters,  not  to  coUect 
revenue.  The  revenue  wiU  decrease  as  the 
environmental  quaUty  improves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  coUeagues  wUl 
support  this  measure  so  that  the  present 
and  future  dangers  of  sulfur  poUution 
may  be  effectively  ccmtroUed  to  protect 
the  American  citizens  and  their  environ- 
ment. 
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Coimty.  Inc.,  for  being  charter  member 
No.  1  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Mr. 
Lowe  congratulated  Edward  J.  E>augh- 
erty,  president,  and  Richard  D.  Ham- 
mond, executive  vice  president  of  the 
Frederick  Chamber,  at  the  60th  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  chamber. 

In  1912,  there  were  171  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  formed  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Frederick  Coimty,  Inc.,  was  the 
first  charter  member  and  has  retained 
that  distinction  untU  today.  This  active 
organization  hsis  done  much  to  promote 
community  spirit  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  Frederick  County  and  worked 
diligently  to  benefit  the  local  community. 
I  congratulate  them  on  these  achieve- 
ments. 


FREDERICK  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE HONORED 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   KABTUUn) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 
Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  presi- 
dent. Mr.  WiUlam  S.  Lowe,  honored  the 
Chamber   of   Commerce    of    Frederick 


THE  CARPETING  WAS  RED 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  early  March  of  this  year  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  escort  13-year-old 
JuUe  Wickert,  an  eighth  grade  student 
from  Potomac,  Md.,  on  a  guided  tour  and 
interview  in  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

Julie's  interest  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
commendable,  and  reflects,  I  think,  a 
widespread  attitude  of  respect,  friend- 
ship, and  Interest  In  the  Soviet  Union 
among  young  Americans.  This  is  a  prom- 
ising sign  for  the  future  of  East-West 
relations  and  deserves  a  moment  of  re- 
flection by  aU  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  to  the  foUowing  article 
from  the  Mcmtgomery  County  Sentinel 
which  relates  some  of  Julie's  impressions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  after  her  tour  and 
interview  with  embassy  officials: 
The  Cabf«tjio  Was  Red — Local  Gnu.  TotJss 
SOVIET  Embassy 
(By  Jaoqule  Hunt) 
A  Potomac  student's  Initiative  paid  off  in 
a  recent  visit  to  the  embassy  of  the  USSR. 

Last  Wednesday,  13-year-old  Julie  Wickert,  ^ 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Wickert 
Jr.,  12301  Espalier  Place,  accompanied  by 
Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney  (D-Pa.),  was  given  a 
special  tour  of  two  reception  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  by  third  secretary  Yuri  S. 
Bakenko  and  Anatoly  P.  Kotov,  an  attache 
with  the  embassy's  public  relations  division. 
After  the  tour,  Babenko  and  Kotov  an- 
swered Julie's  questions  about  the  education 
system  and  social  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"I  really  didn't  expect  it  would  work  out," 
said  Julie,  "because  I  had  called  the  embassy 
myself  earlier  and  they  said  they  didn't  give 
tours.  So  a£  Congressman  Rooney  and  I 
drove  up  I  was   feeling  pretty  excited  and 

happy. 

"scabet"  at  riRsi 

"When  we  first  stepped  on  the  doormat, 
bells  went  off  inside  and  that  was  rather 
scarey.  But  we  pushed  the  door  buzzer, 
went  In,  and  spoke  to  the  man  at  the  recep- 
tion desk.  Then  Mr.  Babenko  and  Mr.  Kotov 
came  down.  They  were  so  friendly  and  gra- 
cious and  spoke  such  good  English  that  I  felt 
right  at  home." 

Julie  wa  not  prepared  for  the  embassy's 
elegance.  "It  was  gorgeous.  Just  like  a  pal- 
ace," she  said.  "The  hallway  was  lined  with 
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mirrors,  divided  into  panes  with  gold.  The 
hall,  all  the  way  up  the  stairs,  and  both 
reception    rooms    had   red    carpeting." 

Familiar  with  Russian  art  since  her  visit 
to  the  Russian  exhibit  at  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery, Julie  appreciated  the  paintings.  "I  rec- 
ognized the  portrait  of  iiwiln  right  away," 
she  said,  "as  our  textbooks  showed  that  his 
picture  hangs  in  all  the  school  rooms  in 
Russia. 

"The  painting  I  like  best  was  all  done  in 
very  soft  colors.  The  Kremlin  in  the  back- 
ground was  soft  grey,  the  sky  was  all  pink 
and  blue,  and  there  was  a  sled  with  horses 
In  the  foreground." 

Although  the  large  reception  area  was  Im- 
posing, Julie  preferred  the  smaller  parlor 
where  she  sat  and  talked  to  Babenko  and 
Kotov  for  half  an  hovir.  "It  was  sort  of  cozy," 
she  said,  "with  a  sofa,  comfortable  chairs  and 
a  coffee  table." 

Julie  had  prepared  a  list  of  questions 
which,  she  said,  seemed  to  be  answered 
fully  and  openly.  "We  talked  mostly  about 
the  life  style  in  Russia,"  she  reported,  "and 
I  learned  how  everything  Is  owned  by  the 
government.  In  some  ways  It  sounds  great, 
as  you  can  go  to  the  sports  arena  free  In- 
stead of  paying  $6,  and  all  education  and 
medical  expenses  are  paid  for. 

"I  was  really  surprised  about  the  educa- 
tion," she  went  on,  "l>ecause  I  had  expected 
it  might  be  rather  primitive.  But  it  Is  much 
the  same  as  here.  Students  must  go  to  school 
for  10  years  and  then  the  ones  who  do  well 
on  their  exams  go  on  to  college,  without 
having  to  pay  anything. 

SOME  CHANGED  IDEAS 

Julie  felt  that  some  of  her  ideas  about 
the  Soviet  Union  had  changed  since  her 
visit.  "Although  the  country  is  very  strict- 
ly ruled  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there," 
she  said,  "it  doesn't  seem  as  bad  as  I  thought. 
Mr.  Babenko  pointed  out  how  people  are 
much  the  same  and  bow  Moscow  is  a  lot  like 
New  York." 

The  envy  of  her  classmates,  Julie  will  re- 
port on  her  experience  to  eighth  grade  geog- 
raphy students  at  Robert  Frost  Junior  High 
School.  They  have  been  working  on  a  four- 
week  unit  on  the  Soviet  Union  using  a  con- 
tract system  whereby  students  iindertake 
stipulated  assigiunents  to  obtain  prede- 
termined grades. 

Julie  had  already  completed  the  required 
and  optional  assignments,  including  prepa- 
ration of  a  Russian  meal,  when  the  Idea  of 
a  visit  to  the  embassy  occurred  to  her. 

She  wrote  to  Rooney,  a  family  friend,  to 
ask  for  his  help.  A  single  call  to  the  So- 
viet Embassy  resulted  In  the  visit  and  what 
Rooney  described  as  a  very  warm  and  cordial 
reception. 


BLUE  CROSS  AND  AMERICAN  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  BLOOD  BANKS  URGE 
TOTALLY  VOLUNTEER  BLOOD 
SYSTEM 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  promi- 
nent health  care  organizations  have  re- 
cently called  for  a  voluntary  national 
blood  program.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Blood  Banks  represents  most  of 
the  Nation's  nonprofit  community  blood 
banks  and  has  long  been  dedicated  to  vol- 
unteerism  in  blood  banking.  On  March 
16,  the  AABB's  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
proved a  statement  reafSrming  the  orga- 
nization's committment  to  voluntary 
blood.  The  statement  Includes  a  recom- 
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mended  time  schedule  for  all  AABB 
members  to  achieve  the  goal  of  100-per- 
cent volunteered  blood. 

The  Blue  Cross  Association  has  also 
recognized  the  hazards  of  commercial 
blood.  The  governing  body  for  the  74 
Blue  Cross  plans  recently  urged  the  chap- 
ters to  organize  volimtary  blood  replace- 
ment programs  to  guarantee  pure  and 
safe  blood  for  all  74  million  Blue  Cross 
subscribers.  The  Blue  Cross  Association 
also  called  for  all  blood  to  be  labeled  as 
to  its  original  source — paid  or  volunteer. 

My  bill,  H.R.  11828,  would  provide  the 
basis  for  a  totally  volunteer  blood  system 
by  appointing  a  director  who  would  con- 
duct a  vigorous  nationwide  donor  recruit- 
ment program,  and  set  yearly  percentage 
levels  for  volunteer  blood.  By  this  method 
we  would  gradually  phase  out  paid  don- 
ors as  we  no  longer  rely  on  them.  My 
bill  would  also  require  the  labeling  of 
blood  as  to  its  source  to  give  doctors  and 
patients  an  understanding  of  the  risks 
involved  in  each  transfusion. 

The  texts  of  the  AABB  statement  and 
the  Blue  Cross  Association  resolution  fol- 
low: 

The  American  Association  of  Blood  Ranks' 

Affirmative  Approach  To  Improving  Blood 

Banks  and   Blood   Transfttsions  in  the 

United  States 

The  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
(AABB)  is  the  only  national  organization  de- 
voted exclusively  to  blood  banking  and  blood 
transfusion  service.  It  represents  not  only  the 
majority  of  the  nation's  nonprofit  community 
blood  banks,  but  also  over  1464  hospital  blood 
banks  and  transfusion  services  which  have 
the  final  responsibility  of  transfusing  blood 
to  patients.  Its  institutional  members  (blood 
banks)  collect,  process,  and  distribute  over 
3.300,000  units  of  blood  and  provide  over  6,- 
698,000  units  of  blood  and  components  for 
transfusions  anniially. 

Since  Its  Inception  in  1947,  the  AABB  has 
actively  promoted  the  voluntary  blood  donor 
concept  and  the  maintenance  of  high  medi- 
cal standards  in  the  collection,  processing, 
distribution,  and  transfusion  of  blood  for  the 
protection  of  not  only  the  donor  who  gives 
blood,  but  also  the  ultimate  "consiimer" — the 
patient  in  the  hospital  needing  blood  trans- 
fusions. 

The  AABB's  position,  outlined  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  recognizes  that  every  patient's 
need  for  blood  must  be  met.  Any  practical 
plan  for  a  voluntary  blood  donor  program 
to  meet  total  patient  needs  must  take  Into 
account  local  resources  and  requirements,  by 
allowing  variations  In  approach.  Further, 
mechanisms  which  currently  are  serving  the 
public's  needs  well,  must  not  be  impaired 
without  adequate  consideration  of  the  Im- 
pact on  patients. 

The  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
is  vitally  Interested  in  improving  the  nation's 
blood  bank  services  and  Is  concerned  with 
maintaining  adequate  blood  supplies  In  the 
unpredictable  interim  between  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  expertise  and  experi- 
ence of  blood  collecting  and  transfusing  fa- 
cilities— large  and  small,  hospital  and  com- 
munity— are  needed  If  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  blood  and  blood  components  are 
to  continue  to  be  met  efficiently  and  in  the 
best  public  Interest.  No  one  organization  or 
system  alone  has  all  the  resources  to  accom- 
plished this  task. 

AABB    statement 

To  assure  a  safe,  adequate  and  economical 
blood  supply  for  blood  transfusions,  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks: 

1.  Reaffirms  the  principle  that  the  volun- 
tary blood  donor  provides  blood  and  blood 
components  which  are  safest  for  patients. 
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and  urges  member  blood  banks  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  a  goal  of  total 
voluntary  blood  supply. 

2.  Recommends  to  its  member  banks  who 
are  not  already  providing  100%  voluntarily- 
donated  blood,  the  following  time  schedule 
for  achieving  this  goal :  For  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1973 — 75%  voluntary;  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1974 — 90%  volun- 
tary; and  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1975 — 100%   voluntary. 

This  time  schedule  was  adopted  In  the 
knowledge  that  paid  donors  cannot  be 
eliminated  overnight  without  seriously  Jeop- 
ardizing the  blood  supply  In  some  parts  of 
the  country.  The  complete  elimination  of 
paid  donors  depends  on  (1)  Improve  blood 
management  and  the  movement  of  blood  of 
the  right  type  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  and  (2)  the  public's  awareness  that  It 
holds  the  key  to  assuring  safe  and  adequate 
blood  supplies  by  giving  blood  voluntarily. 

The  AABB's  National  Clearinghouse  Pro- 
gram provides  a  mechanism  for  achieving 
these  goals  by  enabling  donors  to  replace 
blood  voluntarily  anywhere  In  the  country, 
and  by  coordinating  blood  exchanges  be- 
tween banks  to  assure  the  better  utilization 
of  all  available  blood  supplies,  thus  minimiz- 
ing the  use  of  paid  donors  and  blood  out- 
dating. 

To  assist  blood  banks  to  reach  the  100% 
voluntary  goal,  the  AABB  Is  engaging  In  a 
nationwide  public  information  and  donor 
recruitment  program. 

3.  Reaffirms  that  the  blood  nonreplacement 
fee  (deposit)  concept  In  effect  today  is  cur- 
rently a  necessary  incentive  for  donor  re- 
crultment  for  many  blood  banks  In  this 
country. 

The  AABB  believes  that  at  the  present 
time  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  a  100% 
voluntary  donor  goal  can  be  achieved  In  the 
immediate  future  without  allowance  for  the 
continuation  of  the  nonreplacement  fee  and 
the  Individual  or  group  credit  concept. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation,* 677  of  781  banks  surveyed,  repre- 
senting a  blood  usage  of  over  3,325,000  ixnlts, 
place  a  moral  and  financial  responsibility  on 
patients  to  replace  blood  by  charging  a  blood 
nonreplacement  fee  (weighted  mean  of  $23.- 
30).  When  blood  replacements  are  made,  or 
previously  established  credits  are  released  in 
the  patient's  name,  the  fee  Is  refunded  or 
credited  to  the  patient's  account.  This  fee, 
therefore,  is  an  important  and  Inherent  part 
of  the  donor  recruitment  programs  of  many 
blood  banks  and  hospitals,  and  the  motivat- 
ing basis  for  participation  In  most  blood  as- 
surance and  predeposit  plans. 

The  nonreplacement  fee  also  has  been  In- 
strumental in  keeping  the  processing  fee 
charged  by  blood  banks  for  the  collection 
and  processing  of  blood  at  a  minimum.  Most 
blood  banks  are  not  subsidized  by  public 
funds  through  taxation  or  community  fund 
drives  and  must  be  self-sustaining.  Many 
banks,  therefore,  use  the  nonreplacement  fee 
to  subsidize  part  of  their  operating  costs 
rather  than  Increase  their  processing  fee 
(weighted  mean  of  $12.62) .  Thus,  the  patient 
who  supports  the  local  blood  program 
through  blood  donations  Is  able  to  receive 
blood  at  less  cost  than,  the  patient  who  pre- 
fers to  pay  the  nonreplacement  fee  rather 
than  to  seek  blood  replacement  donors  from 
among  family  and  friends. 

4.  Urges  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  Com- 
mission on  Blood  Banks  and  Blood  Transfu- 
sion Services,  to  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  two  major  blood  banking  organi- 
zations In  the  United  States — the  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks  whose  members 
are  concerned  with  total  blood  transfusion 


•  "Fees  and  Replacement  Policies  of  Insti- 
tutional Members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Blood  Banlcs,"  March-April  1972  Issue 
of  Transfusion. 
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service,  and  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
whose  59  centers  collect,  process  and  distrib- 
ute blood — as  well  as  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  medical,  hospital  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations. The  purpose  of  this  Commis- 
sion would  be  to  Improve  national  coordina- 
tion of  blood  bank  systems  and  programs, 
particularly  relating  to  donor  recruitment, 
public  educational,  inventory  management, 
standards,  scientific  activities  and  research. 
Adopted  by  the  AABB  Executive  Commit- 
tee, February  8,  1972,  and  approved  by  the 
AABB  Board  of  Directors,  March  16.  1972. 

HISTORICAL  ROLE  OF  THE  AABB  IN  NATIONAL 
BLOOD  recruitment  AND  TRANSFUSION  SERV- 
ICES 

In  keeping  with  Its  goals  over  the  past  25 
years,  the  AABB,  through  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  Its  over  4200  individual  members — 
physicians,  scientists,  blood  bank  adminis- 
trators, medical  laboratory  technologists, 
nurses,  and  others  closely  allied  to  the  field — 
has  originated  and  implemented  many  pro- 
grams and  services  In  the  public  Interest,  and 
has  played  an  active  role  in  national  blood 
recruitment  and  transfusion  services. 

In  1962,  to  re-emphasIze  its  position  to  the 
public  and  to  its  members,  the  AABB  Board 
of  Directors  adopted  the  following  Statement 
of  Principles  of  Blood  Procurement: 

1.  Blood  for  transfusion  is  human  living 
tissue  and  is  not  a  commodity.  Blood  does 
not  carry  an  expressed  or  Implied  warranty. 
Blood  used  for  transfusion  Is  a  service.  Blood 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  rendition  of  medical 
services  to  the  individual. 

2.  Most  blood  banks  operate  on  the  volun- 
tary donor  replacement  or  predeposit  donor 
systems.  These  policies  are  designed  to  ob- 
tain maximum  voluntary  donor  participa- 
tion in  replacement  of  blood  used  by  patients. 
These  principles  which  have  proven  a  suc- 
cessful method  of  blood  procurement  for  over 
25  years  are  endorsed  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banks  as  the  primary 
method  of  obtaining  human  blood. 

3.  The  Insurance  or  assurance  principle, 
when  applied  to  blood  banking  as  it  relates  to 
the  provision  of  blood  Itself,  should  be  based 
on  the  concept  that  payment  of  the  premium 
Is  primarily  by  blood  donation  rather  than  by 
money. 

Most  recently,  the  AABB's  Statement  of 
Principles  was  embodied  in  the  following 
Summary  of  Statement  which  was  submitted 
as  part  of  the  testimony  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banks  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  Its  hear- 
ings on  National  Health  Insurance,  October 
28.  1971 : 

1.  The  motivation  and  recruitment  of  suf- 
ficient voluntary  blood  donors  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  blood  is  the 
main  problem  facing  blood  banks  today.  In 
a  nation  of  over  200  million  people,  with 
more  than  100  million  Individuals  qualified 
to  give  blood,  only  3%  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation are  blood  donors. 

2.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  blood  from 
commercial  sources  is  10  times  more  likely 
to  transmit  hepatitis  through  blood  trans- 
fusion than  blood  which  Is  obtained  from 
voluntary  donors. 

3.  The  Hepatitis  Associated  Antigen  Test 
for  the  Identification  of  blood  that  may  be 
a  carrier  of  serum  hepatitis  Is  estimated  to 
be  only  20-30%  effective. 

4.  The  public  expects  blood  to  be  avail- 
able and  safe  when  needed  for  transfusion. 
To  meet  the  Increasing  demand  for  quality 
blood,  banks  must  get  more  voluntary 
donors.  Blood  Is  available  only  l>ecause  of 
another  Individual's  willingness  to  give. 

6.  Throughout  the  United  States  non- 
profit blood  banks  offer  to  Individuals,  fam- 
ilies and  groups,  blood  assurance  programs 
which  will  cover  their  blood  and  blood  com- 
ponent requirements  for  a  period  of  a  year 
or  more  through  voluntary  blood  donations. 

6.  To   nourish   voluntary   replacement  of 
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blood,  most  blood  banks  place  a  monetary 
value  on  the  blood  itself — a  blood  replace- 
ment or  blood  deposit  fee.  This  fee  is  kept 
relatively  high,  not  to  provide  greater  Income 
for  blood  banks,  but  to  provide  a  strong 
Incentive  for  patients  to  seek  blood  donors. 
When  blood  replacements  are  made,  or  pre- 
viously established  credits  are  released  in 
the  patient's  name,  the  fee  is  refunded  or 
credited  to  the  patient's  account. 

7.  It  is  imperative  that  positive  efforts  be 
made  to  encourage  voluntary  blood  dona- 
tions in  advance  of  need  (predeposit  and 
blood  assurance  programs) ,  and  to  retain  the 
moral  and  financial  obligation  for  patients 
to  replace  blood  they  receive  with  blood, 
not  dollars. 

8.  Blood  banks  cannot  transfuse  dollars. 
Monetary  payment  of  the  blood  replacement 
fee  by  private  health  Insurance  or  by  the 
Government  Indirectly  forces  blood  banks  to 
turn  to  the  use  of  paid  donors  or  commer- 
cial blood  sources  In  many  communities. 

AABB   PROGRAMS   AND   SERVICES  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Among  the  many  far-reaching  accomplish- 
ments of  the  AABB  and  its  member  banks  In 
improving  the  Nation's  Blood  Lifeline  are  the 
following  programs  and  services: 

1.  A  National  Clearinghouse  Program.  Initi- 
ated In  1953  to  promote  the  voluntary  re- 
placement of  blood  anywhere  In  the  country 
and  to  facilitate  the  "borrowing  and  lending" 
of  blood  between  banks  to  minimize  outdat- 
Ing  and  to  provide  better  blood  Inventory 
control.  Currently,  over  900  blood  banks  and 
drawing  stations  utilize  the  services  of  the 
clearinghouse  program  for  the  benefit  of  pa- 
tients in  over  3400  hospitals  and  transfusion 
faculties  throughout  the  United  States. 
Through  an  Interorganlzatlonal  agreement 
between  the  AABB  and  the  American  Nation- 
al Red  Cross,  the  services  of  the  clearinghouse 
are  extended  also  to  patients  receiving  blood 
In  hospitals  siipplied  under  the  ARC  Blood 
Program.  Since  its  Inception,  over  2,000,000 
blood  replacement  credits  have  been  trans- 
ferred for  the  benefit  of  patients,  and  over 
1,000,000  units  of  blood  have  been  shipped 
between  banks  under  the  coordination  of  the 
clearinghouse  system. 

2.  A  voluntary  Inspection  and  Accredita- 
tion Program,  Implemented  In  1958  to  assure 
that  blood  shipped  under  the  clearinghouse 
program  Is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  more  than  a  thousand  blood  banks 
not  under  any  city,  state  or  federal  licensing 
program.  Over  1300  blood  banks  and  transfu- 
sion services  have  been  accredited  by  the 
AABB  under  this  program,  which  Is  available 
to  any  blood  bank  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  It  holds  membership  in  the  Association. 

3.  "Standards  for  Blood  Banks  and  Trans- 
fusion Services,"  which  provides  a  basis  for 
the  AABB  Inspection  and  Accreditation  Pro- 
gram. Now  undergoing  its  sixth  revision, 
these  standards,  which  cover  all  aspects  of 
blood  transfusion  service  from  the  collection 
of  blood  to  Its  transfusion  to  patients,  have 
been  widely  accepted  throughout  the  world 
and  have  provided  the  basis  for  many  State 
licensing  programs. 

4.  "Technical  Methods  and  Procedures,"  an 
AABB  manual  which  has  helped  to  raise  the 
standards  of  Innumerable  blood  banks  by 
providing  an  Important  reference  document 
for  the  performance  of  laboratory  tests  to 
assure  the  safety  of  blood  transfusions. 

5.  A  network  of  28  AABB  Regional  Refer- 
ence Laboratories  which  offers  valuable  as- 
sistance to  any  blood  bank  or  hospital  en- 
countering problems  of  crossmatching,  trans- 
fusion reactions,  and  antibody  identification. 

6.  A  Rare  Donor  File,  listing  over  8171  rare 
blood  donors,  which  is  available  on  a  no-fee, 
24-hour  basis  to  assist  In  locating  compatible 
blood  for  patients  worldwide. 

7.  A  system  of  ten  Frozen  Blood  Depots 
throughout  the  country  which  provide  an  Im- 
mediate source  of  rare  blood  placed  in  stor- 
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age  for  future  use.  "Super  rare"  blood  has 
been  placed  In  AABB  storage  at  the  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital  In  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

8.  A  Certification  in  Blood  Banking  Pro- 
gram, approved  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  sponsored  In  cooperation  with 
the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 
Under  this  program,  hundreds  of  qualified 
medical  technologists  have  been  trained  in 
the  specialty  of  blood  banking  technology, 

9.  A  Standby  Contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  procurement  of 
blood  by  AABB  banks  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Statement   From   Blue   Cross    AssociA'noN 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Blue  Cross 
Association,  citing  the  high  risk  of  infectious 
hepatitis  among  the  recipients  of  blood  from 
paid  donor  soiu-ces,  has  called  for  all  blood 
programs  to  be  built  on  the  voluntary  donor 
principle. 

Human  blood  and  blood  product  programs 
should  be  built  on  the  principle  of  voluntary 
donation  because  of  the  proven  higher  safety 
record  of  such  programs  In  comparison  with 
those  operating  through  paid-donor  rela- 
tionships, the  Board  said. 

The  resolution  of  the  board  calls  on  the 
nation's  74  Blue  Cross  Plans  "to  develop  the 
means  to  make  blood  replacement  programs 
available  to  their  employees  and  to  their  74 
million  subscribers."  The  Blue  Cross  Associa- 
tion, national  coordinating  body  for  the  74 
Blue  Cross  Plans  In  the  United  States,  has 
organized  its  own  voluntary  replacement  pro- 
gram for  employees  of  the  Chicago  head- 
quarters. 

According  to  the  Board,  patients  who  re- 
ceive paid  donor  blood  run  greater  risks  of 
contracting  Infectious  hepatitis  than  pa- 
tients receiving  volunteer  blood.  At  present, 
the  Incidence  of  "transfusion  hepatitis" 
causes  a  drain  of  alxjut  450,000  hospital  days 
on  the  nation's  acute  care  Institutions,  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate.  The  most  reliable 
screening  tests  for  hepatitis  are  successful 
in   detecting  only  about  one-ln-four  cases. 

About  half  of  the  nation's  blood  supply 
is  derived  from  voluntary  donor  sources,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board,  and  the  other  half  is 
from  paid  donors. 

Because  paid-donor  blood  programs  do  not 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  low-risk  blood, 
the  Blue  Cross  Association  "declares  its 
strong  support  in  the  effort  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  low-risk  volunteer  blood 
for  the  people  of  this  nation,"  the  Board 
said. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  should  also  encourage 
member  ho^itals  to  use  only  blood  that  has 
been  labeled  by  donor  sources,  the  governing 
body  said. 

Statement  on  Voluntary  Donation  and 
Replacement  op  Blood 

In  view  of  the  Blue  Cross  system's  Inter- 
est In  Improving  the  health  of  Americans, 
it  would  be  timely  to  strengthen  the  Blue 
Cross  position  on  both  voluntary  blood  do- 
nation and  blood  assurance  programs.  It  Is 
an  accepted  and  statistically  proven  fact 
that  a  patient  who  receives  paid  donor  blood 
runs  a  higher  risk  of  contracting  Infectious 
hepatitis  than  a  patient  receiving  volunteer 
blood.  One  blood  expert  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 450.000  hospital  days  a  year  are 
consumed  by  patients  with  transfusion  hepa- 
titis— a  considerable  drain  on  precious  acute- 
care  institutional  resources.  The  recently  de- 
veloped Hepatitis  Associated  Antigen  (HAA) 
screening  test  for  hepatitis  (now  being  used 
by  most  U.S.  blood  banks)  detects  approxi- 
mately one   out  of   four  hepatitis   carriers. 

Currently,  volunteer  donors  provide  only 
half  the  needed  VS.  blood  supply;  the  rest 
is  paid-donor.  The  key  to  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  volunteer  donors  and  cutting  the  hep- 
atitis rate  lies  with:    1)    aggressive  public 
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education  progrmms  for  more  voluntary  Uood 
donation*:  2)  i>M>re  blood  assurance  pro- 
grama,  wbere  tbe  volunteer  Is  assured  he  will 
receive  an  adequate  supply  of  low-risk  blood. 
If  needed  for  himself  or  family;  and  3)  im- 
mediate programs  to  end  direct  payment  for 
human  blood,  because  such  payment  discour- 
ages adequate  supplies  of  low-risk  blood  and 
increases  tbe  liepatltls  risk  for  all  recipients. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that : 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Blue  Cross 
Association  reafllrms  Its  April  8,  1968,  posi- 
tion tiiat  hospital  and  community  blood  pro- 
grams should  be  built  upon  the  principle 
of  voluntary  donation  and  replacement,  and 
should  encourage  blood  assurance  programs 
which  foUow  that  principle,  and  that  in  de- 
signing benefits,  urges  Member  Plans  to  take 
into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  blood  and  blood  components,  encouraging 
donations  and  replacement  programs  of  blood 
assurance  in  lieu  of  direct  payment  for  blood. 

In  reaffirming  this  position,  the  Board  of 
Governors  recognizes  that  until  such  time 
as  an  adequate  supply  of  low-risk  blood  is 
available,  a  few  intermediate  steps  should 
be  taken.  Plans  should  refrain  from  offering 
new  certificates  which  provide  for  payment 
for  human  blood.  Plans  should  encourage 
their  member  hospitals  to  utilize  only  that 
blood  which  has  been  labeled  by  donor 
source. 

Further,  the  Blue  Cross  Association,  rep- 
resenting 74  Member  Plans,  operating  with- 
in the  United  States,  declares  its  strong  sup- 
port in  the  effort  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  low-risk  volunteer  blood  for  the 
people  of  this  nation.  Blue  Cross  Plans  are 
urged  to  develop  the  means  to  make  blood 
replacement  programs  available  to  their  em- 
ployees and  to  their  74  miUion  subscribers. 


A  STEP  TOWARD  PEACE  IN 
EUROPE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote  last  week  in  the  West  German  Par- 
liament which  ratified  the  eastern 
treaties  marked  a  momentous  step  in 
reducing  tensions  in  Europe  and  in  con- 
tinuing that  continent's  progress  toward 
normalized  relations  among  its  coim- 
tries. 

The  voice  of  reason  has  been  heard. 
The  vigorous  debates  in  the  Bundestag 
preserved  the  democratic  basis  for  this 
decLsive  step  which  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  has  pursued  so  long  and  so  well. 

The  American  people  can,  I  believe,  be 
confident  that  future  developments,  as 
promising  as  this  treaty  ratification,  will 
bring  equally  dramatic  progress  In  the 
post-cold  war  era  in  eastern-western  re- 
lations. The  next  step  in  these  develop- 
ments is  the  signing  of  the  Berlin  ac- 
cord already  agreed  to  by  the  four 
powers.  The  planning  of  the  European 
Security  Conference  should  follow 
promptly. 

Chancellor  Brandt   spoke  briefly   on 
German     radio     and     television     last 
Wednesday  following  the  Bundestag  vote. 
I  include  his  remarks  below: 
Statement  by  Chancellor  Whxy  Bbanot 

With  the  Oerman  Bundestag's  approval  of 
the  treaties  of  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  a  new 
phase  of  the  history  of  the  Federal  Republic 
has  been  Inaugurated.  After  difficult  and  very 
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vehement  disputes,  the  way  of  reason  has 
been  taken — a  way  leading  to  the  future. 

The  decision — which  will  most  surely  not 
be  delayed  by  the  Bundestrat  (upper 
house)— holds  good  for  tlie  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  It  creates  facts  on  the  basis  of 
which  all  responalble  forces  wiU  have  to  pro- 
ceed In  future.  AU  Democratic  forces  will 
respect  this  decision  in  their  actions.  This 
was  also  tbe  case  foUowing  the  decision  In 
the  fifties  on  our  Integration  in  the  western 
alliance  system.  The  decision  then  and  the 
decision  today  complement  each  other. 

Today,  it  will  be  still  more  evident  to  our 
friends  and  partners  in  west  and  east  than 
it  has  been  In  the  past  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is  determined  to  con- 
tribute its  share  to  detente  In  Evirope.  The 
Federal  Republic  will  adhere  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  treaties.  It  expects  the 
same  of  the  treaty-partners. 

The  Bundestag  has  approved  by  a  large 
majority  a  resolution  that  makes  plain  tba 
basic  lines  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  a  num- 
ber of  points  it  describes  the  position  con- 
sistently taken  by  the  government  during  the 
negotiations  and  after  the  signing. 

Before  us  lies  the  task  of  putting  life  into 
the  treaties.  The  call  to  do  this  also  Includes 
those  who  deemed  it  appropriate  to  abstain 
from  voting  on  the  matter. 

Before  us  lies  the  task  on  which  our  policy 
centers:  Living  Improvements  for  the  people 
in  divided  Germany,  petu:e  along  the  borders, 
normalization  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  States,  and  thus  a  beginning  permitting 
east  and  west  in  Germany  and  Europe  to  live 
with  each  other. 
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SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  BANK 
LOANS  AND  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
TRANSACTIONS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23. 1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance,  which  is  looking  into  sex 
discrimination  in  the  granting  of  bank 
loans  and  consumer  credit. 

As  Congresswoman  Leonor  Sullivan, 
who  chaired  this  morning's  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  stated,  there  is  ample 
documentation  of  the  breadth  and  per- 
vasiveness of  this  discrimination.  The 
primary  question,  then,  is  how  to  deal 
with  it. 

Today,  I  introduced  three  bills  on  this 
subject  which  would  make  it  illegal  for 
any  federally  related  bank,  credit  union, 
or  other  financial  institution  to  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status,  for  any  lender  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  with 
respect  to  federally  related  mortage 
loans,  and  for  any  institution  covered  by 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act,  15  U.S.C. 
1601-1665.  to  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex  or  marital  status  in  the  granting 
of  consumer  credit. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
statement  before  the  Commission  and 
the  text  of  the  three  bills  introduced 
today: 

Testimony    Before   the   National  Commis- 
sion  ON   Consumes  Finance 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tbe  Com- 
mission, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 


sex  dlscrlminatioD  in  bank  loans  and  con- 
sumer credit  transactions. 

Today,  women  in  this  country  an  treated 
as  if  they  were  totally  dependent  and  un- 
reliable when  they  apply  for  loans,  consumer 
credit  or  mortgages.  Under  tbe  present  sUta 
of  the  law  in  many  states,  women  have  no 
credit  rights  at  all. 

In  most  states,  women  \^o  are  married,  or 
have  ever  been  married,  find  that  credit,  like 
domicUe,  follows  the  bxisband.  A  married 
woman  thus  receives  credit  only  through  her 
h\isband  as  his  ward  and  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual. She  Is  a  non-person  for  credit  pur- 
poses. Credit  cards  and  accounts  are  vlrtu- 
aUy  always  issued  in  the  name  of  the  hus- 
band and  not  the  wife  regardless  of  whether 
the  woman  is  the  applicant  and  regardless 
of  whether  she  is  a  better  credit  risk.  Thla 
is  also  true  in  many  cases  when  women  ai>ply 
for  mortgages  or  other  kinds  of  loans. 

All  credit  institutions — whether  they  b« 
banks,  department  stores,  credit  unions,  or 
mortgage  companies — are  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause at  present,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  individual  states  have  passed  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  credit  discrimination  based 
upon  sex.  Viable  and  vigorous  legislation  of 
this  nature  is  needed  in  every  state  to  cor- 
rect this  incredulous  and  dehumanizing 
practice  against  women. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  eases  where 
wcwaen  in  responsible  business  and  profes- 
sional positions  have  been  denied  credit  in 
their  names  and  told  that  they  could  only 
obtain  credit  through  their  husbands. 

Prom  a  woman  in  Chicago,  there  is  a  typi- 
cal story  about  Bank  Amerloatd: 

'In  AprU  of  1870  I  received  a  form  letter 
notifying  me  as  a  First  Card  Holder  that  all 
First  Cards  would  be  revoked  as  of  May  1, 
1970,  and  that  all  holders  in  good  standing 
would  receive  a  Bank  Amerlcard  to  re^daoe  It. 
I  had  no  reason  to  expect  not  to  receive  this 
new  credit  card,  but  it  appean  that  to  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  members  in 
good  standing  must  be  standing  m  a  Men'a 
room  somewhere.  My  male  friends  received 
their  cards  automatically,  I  received  only 
credit  card  applications.  This  surprised  me 
because  I  had  used  my  First  Card  not  infre- 
quently (once  I  reported  an  infraction  on 
your  First  Card  rules  on  the  part  of  a  member 
store.  In  letter  and  then  by  phone  at  request) . 
paid  my  bills  promptly  also,  and  in  April  1970 
the  sum  of  »2,232.24  in  a  Savings  Account  in 
yo\ir  bank.  My  husband  used  his  card  much 
less  than  I,  he  paid  his  bills  promptly  also, 
and  in  AprU  1970  had  $669.89  In  his  Savings 
Account  in  your  bank.  He  received  his  card 
without  question.  I  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
Bank.  To  the  first  letter  I  received  another 
credit  card  application.  The  second  letter  was 
answered  by  a  phone  call  from  a  Mr.  Fletcher 
proceeded  to  try  to  ask  me  the  questions  on 
the  credit  application  over  the  phone.  This 
irked  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  mentioned  my 
husband's  experience  with  his  replacement 
card  Mr.  Fletcher  changed  his  tone  and  I  as- 
sume brightened  my  prospects  of  approval. 
He  said  he  would  have  to  process  my  applica- 
tion through  a  computer  and  when  I  talked 
to  him  later  that  afternoon  and  said  that  yes, 
I  could  have  a  Bank  Amerlcard,  but  he  didn't 
want  to  send  it  out  so  near  to  Christmas  be- 
cause it  might  be  in  jeopardy  in  the  Christ- 
mas mall  with  so  much  part  time  help.  I 
would  have  my  new  card  in  January.  I  waited 
until  March  aix-'  then  all  but  closed  my  ac- 
count with  yi-  f  bank  as  you  can  see  by  the 
accompanying  xerox  copy  of  both  my  hus- 
band and  my  bank  books  showing  the  perti- 
nent time  period.  I  will  never  wUUngly  put 
another  penny  In  your  bank,  nor  wiU  I  allow 
any  money  which  I  control  to  be  entrusted  to 
your  case.  If  aU  the  females  who  have  been 
treated  in  this  saoae  high-handed  fashion 
would  take  similar  action  I'm  sure  that  you 
would  have  cause  for  mu^  more  regret  than 
tbe  removal  of  my  $2,000  from  a  savings  ac- 
count. I  hope  someday  they  shall." 
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From  Indiana,  a  woman  describes  her  ex- 
periences with  the  OuU  Oil  Company: 

"My  husband  uses  bis  card  far  busmess  and 
keeps  careful  reeords  of  gas  repairs  etc.  for  his 
car.  I  use  my  car  and  use  my  own  credit  cards 
for  gas,  etc.  so  that  when  the  bills  pile  In,  he 
knows  right  away  which  belong  to  which  ear. 
"Iiast  January,  I  sent  in  the  standard  credit 
card  application  form  to  Gulf  Oil  with  aU 
information  provided  as  it  pertained  to  me — a 
wage  earner  in  the  6  figure  range,  employed 
for  the  past  4  years  . .  .  and  received  a  letter 
in  reply  requesting  that  the  form  again  be 
completed,  by  my  husband!  My  husband  has 
had  an  active  account  with  Oulf  Oil  for  sev- 
eral yeats.  .  .  .  Needless  to  say,  we  no  longer 
have  any  business  with  Gulf  Oil.  I  was  really 
quite  Insulted  and  we  promptly  terminated 
our  account." 

These  two  examples — and  there  are  many 
more  like  them — Indicate  that  regardless  of 
her  credit-worthiness,  a  married  or  formerly 
married  woman  achieves  the  use  of  credit 
only  as  an  appendage  of  the  husband. 

The  Diner's  Club  blantantly  sets  forth  this 
policy  on  Its  appUcation  by  providing  for 
"family  head  applicant"  and  "supplemental 
card"  for  the  wife  (with  written  permission 
from  tne  husband) . 

Single  women  find  that  when  they  get  mar- 
ried creditors  wiU  usually  either  notify  them 
that  their  account  is  cancelled  and  ask  for 
the  return  of  the  credit  card,  or  find  out 
the  name  of  the  husband  and  re-issue  the 
account  to  him. 

Women  who  become  divorced  find  that  they 
have  no  credit  rating  and  cannot  get  credit 
since  all  accounts  during  marriage  were  in 
the  husband's  name.  Tbe  husband  takes  tbe 
credit  rating  with  him.  unaffected  by  the 
change  in  marital  status.  Women  who  had 
businesses  and  good  credit  ratings  prior  to 
marriage  are  amazed  to  find  that  they  sud- 
denly have  no  credit  rating,  even  though  in 
the  same  business  and  Just  as  credit-worthy 
as  before. 

Credit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
is  not  only  irrevelant  and  unfair  but  a  pecu- 
liarly paralyzing  form  of  denial  of  opportu- 
nity: without  credit,  a  woman  cannot  get 
loans  and  therefore  cannot  go  into  business. 
Tbe  bills  I  am  introducing  today  go  direct- 
ly to  the  problems  articulated  above : 

The  first  bUl  covers  all  federally-insured 
banks  savings  and  loans  associations  and 
credit  unions.  It  would  prohibit  any  of  these 
Institutions  from  discriminating  against  any- 
one because  of  their  sex  or  marital  stattis. 

A  study  on  banking  practices  done  by  tbe 
8t.  Paul,  Minnesota  Department  of  Hu- 
man Rights  revealed  widespread  abuses  by 
banks  In  Utat  city  toward  women.  Tbe  con- 
clusions of  the  report  were  that: 

"Approgdmately  39%  of  the  banks  Inter- 
viewed revealed  discrepancies  In  tbe  loan 
pcMcies  stated  to  males  and  females:  Two 
banks  allowed  the  male  Interviewed  to 
obtain  a  loan  when  under  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances they  woiold  not  make  any  state- 
ment or  commitment  to  the  female  inter- 
viewed. Three  banks  that  had  a  policy  of  re- 
quiring both  signatures  on  a  loan  would 
make  an  exception  for  the  male  Interviewer 
but  not  the  female  interviewer.  Two  banks 
would  aUow  tbe  male  interviewer  to  receive 
a  loan  without  his  wife's  signature,  but  would 
not  allow  the  female  to  receive  the  same  loan 
without  her  husband's  signature.  Two  banks 
would  grant  a  loan  to  a  married  man  but  tbe 
same  loan  Is  an  exoeptlom  to  policy  for  mar- 
ried women." 

This  bill  would  eliminate  these  abuses  by 
making  it  Ulegal  for  insUtuUons  covered  by 
the  bill  to  engage  in  any  of  tbe  practices 
just  described. 

Tbe  second  bill  relates  to  mortgage  trans- 
actions. Ijoans  which  are  federaUy-rtiated 
mortgage  loans  wHI  be  subject  to  tbe  same 
prohibition  against  dtscriminatlon  because  of 
sex  or  marital  status.  The  coverage  is  broad. 
Tbe  term,  federally-related  loans  include  any 


loan  which  Is  secured  by  residential  real 
property  and  Is  made  In  wbcrie  or  In  part  by 
any  bank  or  other  financial  institution,  the 
deposits  oi  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  government. 
Other  lenders  are  covered  also,  but  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  this  is  a  critical 
and  necessary  area  that  has  long  been  ig- 
nored. Tbe  men  that  control  tbe  mortgage 
market  have  effectively  prohibited  women 
heads  of  households  from  exercising  their 
right  to  use  money  for  shelter,  one  of  our 
basic  rights. 

Tbe  unique  feature  of  these  two  bills  Is 
their  disclosure  requirements:  tbe  lender 
must  disclose  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
Agency  why  credit  applications  were  tvimed 
down,  and  keep  records  that  will  be  available 
to  tbe  public  so  that  banking  practices  can 
be  documented  and  possibly  used  In  suits 
against  offending  institutions. 

Tbe  third  bill  amends  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Ing  Act  to  cover  discrimination  on  tbe  basis 
of  sex  or  marital  status  In  the  granting  of 
consumer  credit. 

It  Is  time  that  women  exercise  tbeir  right 
to  take  part  in  all  aspects  of  American  eco- 
nomic life.  There  is  no  rational  reason  to  have 
any  sort  of  obstacle  to  women  who  want  to 
exercise  tbeir  economic  rights.  I  hope  that 
you  and  tbe  Congress  will  support  this  leg- 
islation and  end  the  discriminatory  practices 
which  have  for  too  long  prevailed  in  tbe  area 
of  finance  and  credit. 

HJt.  16115 
A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Truth  In  Lending  Act, 
to  prohibit  discrimination  by  creditors 
against  individuals  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
maritca  status  with  re^>ect  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  VniteA  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Chapter  1  of  tbe  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"J  115.  Prohibition  of  discrimination  based 
on  sex  or  marital  status. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  against  any  consumer  In  connection 
with  the  approval  or  denial  of  any  extension 
of  credit." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  cht^ter  1  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  tbe  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"115.  Prohibition  of  discrimination  based  on 
sex." 

Sec.  3.  This  aot  shall  take  effect  30  days 
afto^  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

HJL  16114 
A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  by  financial 
Institutions  or  any  other  persons  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  connec- 
tion vrlth  federally-related  mortgage  trans- 
actions, and  to  require  aU  parties  to  any 
sucdi  transaction  to  submit  appropriate  re- 
ports thereon  (containing  vptci&tA  In- 
formation) for  public  Inspection 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  party  to  a  federal- 
ly-related mortgage  transaction — 

(1)  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  against  any  individual  in  con- 
nection with  such  transaction  (whether  sudi 
discrimination  Involves  the  approval  or  denial 
of  a  mortgage  or  loan,  tbe  imposition  of  dif- 
ferent fees  or  charges  or  of  different  tmns 
and  conditions  with  tesptct  to  the  loan  or 
any  item  or  service  related  thereto,  tbe  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  title  Insurance,  mortgage 
Insurance,  or  loan  guaranty,  or  any  other 
aspect  of  the  transaction) ;  or 

(2)  to  refuse  to  submit  any  report  with 
req>ect  to  one  or  more  federally-related  mort- 


gage transactions  as  required  by  section  3. 
or  to  omit  from  any  su<^  report  any  informa- 
tion which  is  required  by  section  3  to  be  con- 
tained therein,  cr  to  Include  in  any  such  re- 
port any  Information  (required  by  section  3 
to  be  contained  therem)  which  is  known 
to  be  false  or  Is  deUberately  misleading. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
95,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3 
months,  or  both,  for  each  such  violation. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "federally-related  mortgage 
transaction"  means  any  federaUy-related 
mortgage  loan  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3) ) 
or  any  other  loan  secured  by  residential  real 
property  which  is  made  by  a  Federal  lending 
institution  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)). 
and  includes  tbe  ^plication  for  such  loan 
and  any  other  activity  or  document  directly 
rriated  to  such  loan  or  required  as  a  condi- 
tion thereof; 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  lending  institu- 
tion" means  any  bank  or  oth«'  financial 
Institution — 

(A)  tbe  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  any  agency  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  which  is  Itself  regulated  by  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(B)  which  makes  any  loan  that  is  secured 
by  residential  real  property  and  is — 

(I)  Insured,  guaranteed,  supplemented,  or 
assisted  tn  any  way  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  by  any 
other  officer  or  agency  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or 

(II)  made  in  whole  or  In  part  under  or  in 
connection  with  a  housing  or  urban  develop- 
ment program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  a 
housing  or  related  program  administered  by 
any  other  such  officer  or  agency; 

(3)  the  term  "federally-related  mortgage 
loan"  Includes  any  loan  which — 

(A)  Is  secured  by  residential  real  property; 
and 

(B)  (1)  Is  made  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
bank  or  other  financial  institution  the  de- 
posits or  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  bank  or 
other  financial  Institution  which  is  itself 
regulated  by  any  agency  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 

(11)  is  made  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  in- 
sured, guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assisted 
in  any  way,  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  by  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  under 
or  in  connection  with  a  bousing  or  urban 
development  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  a  housing  or  related  program  ad- 
ministered by  any  other  such  officer  or 
agency;  or 

(ill)  is  eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Oov- 
«rument  National  Mortgage  Association,  or 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, or  from  any  financial  institution  from 
which  it  could  be  purchased  by  tbe  FMeral 
Home    Loan     Mortgage     Corporation;     and 

(4)  the  term  "party"  with  respect  to  a 
federally-related  mortgage  transaction  in- 
cludes (in  addition  to  the  buyer  and  seller) 
any  lender,  attorney,  title  insurance  com- 
pany, real  estate  agent  or  broker,  or  other 
institution,  agency,  entity,  or  other  person 
performing  any  function  or  providing  any 
item  or  service  wblcb  Is  a  part  of,  or  is  re- 
quired In  connection  with,  such  transaction. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Every  party  to  a  federally-re- 
lated mortgage  transaction  shall,  under  reg- 
lUations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  any  acts  and  functions  per- 
formed (or  participated  In)  by  such  party 
as  a  part  of  or  m  connection  with  such 
transaction.  Each  such  report  shall  contain 
full  Information  with  respect  to  any  loan 
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or  other  assistance  which  was  denied  or  re- 
fused after  proper  application  therefor,  the 
terms  and  conditions  Imposed  and  charges 
made  In  connection  with  the  transaction, 
previous  transactions  Involving  the  same 
property  (Including  the  purchase  price  paid 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  Imposed  and 
charges  made,  and  any  Improvements  to  or 
changes  In  such  property  occurring  after  the 
last  such  previous  transaction),  and  such 
other  Information  as  may  be  required  by 
such  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing that  buyers,  sellers,  and  other  parties 
In  federally-related  mortgage  transactions 
will  fully  understanding  such  transactions 
and  the  consequences  of  such  transactions 
to  them. 

(b)  The  reports  required  of  any  person 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  by 
such  person  in  such  manner  and  form,  and 
at  such  time  or  times  (not  less  often  than 
once  a  year),  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Reports  submitted  by  parties  to  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  transactions  under 
this  section  shall  be  organized  and  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  in  a  convenient  and 
accessible  manner  and  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  Inspection  at  reason- 
able times  and  places  for  use  In  determining 
compliance  or  noncompliance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
and  for  such  other  uses  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  determining  the  rights  and  remedies 
of  affected  individuals  under  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development. 

Sec.  4.  Crvn.  LiABn-rrr 

(a)  Any  party  to  a  federally  related  mort- 
gage transaction  which  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  against  any 
person  in  a  credit  transaction  or  in  connec- 
tion with  an  application  for  credit  is  liable 
to  that  person  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of 

(1)  the  principal  amount  of  credit  ex- 
tended or  applied  for,  whichever  is  larger, 
except  that  the  liability  under  this  para- 
graph shall 

(A)  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than 
$10,000  In  an  individual  action,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  $50,000  or  2  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  party  as  of  the  end 
of  the  party's  fiscal  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  discrim- 
ination occurred;   and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(b)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  District  Court, 
or  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  violation. 
Sec.  5.  Criminal  liability 

(a)  Any  party  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  the  provisions  of  section  105 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$15,000  for  each  violation, 

(b)  Any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
any  party  who  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  section  105  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both,  for  each  violation. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  date 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

HJl.  15116 

A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  by  any 
federally  insured  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association,  or  credit  union  against  any 
individual  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  in  credit  transactions  and  In  con- 
nection with  the  applications  for  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sec.  101.  Short  titu 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act." 

Sec.  102.  Findincs  and  pubposk 

The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
insure  that  the  various  financial  institutions 
engaged  In  the  extension  of  credit  exercise 
their  responsibility  to  make  credit  available 
with  fairness,  impartiality,  and  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status.  Economic  stabilization  would  be  en- 
hanced and  competition  among  the  various 
financial  Institutions  engaged  in  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  would  be  strengthened  by  an 
absence  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  status.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  require  that  financial  institutions  en- 
gaged in  the  extension  of  credit  make  that 
credit  equally  avaUable  to  all  credit-worthy 
customers  without  regard  to  sex  or  marital 
status. 

Sec.  103.  DEFwrrioNS    and    bules    of    con- 
struction 

(a)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(b)  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  person  to  defer 
payment  of  debt,  to  Incur  debt  and  defer  its 
payment,  or  purchase  property  and  services 
and  defer  payment  therefor. 

(c)  The  term  "application  for  credit"  re- 
fers to  any  communication,  either  oral,  writ- 
ten, or  otherwise,  by  a  person  to  a  creditor 
requesting  an  extension  of  credit  to  that 
person  or  any  other  person. 

(d)  The  term  "creditor"  means  any  bank 
whose  deposits  are  Insured  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  any  savings  and  loan 
association  whose  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accounts  are  Insured  under  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  any  credit 
union  whose  member  accounts  are  lnsiu%d 
or  are  required  to  be  insured  under  Title  II 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person. 

(f)  The  term  "State"  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Any  denial  of  credit,  or  Increase  in  the 
charge  for  credit,  or  restriction  on  the 
amount  or  use  of  credit  Imposed  by  a  credi- 
tor solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
shall  constitute  discrimination. 

(h)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  Im- 
posed under  this  Act  or  any  provision  thereof 
includes  reference  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  under  this  Act  or  the  provisions  there- 
of in  question. 
Sec.  lot.  Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These 
regulations  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
are  necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  to  prevent  circumvention 
or  evasion  thereof,  &nd  to  facilitate  compli- 
ance therewith. 

Sec.  105.  Prohibited  discrimination 

It  shall  be  unlawfiU  for  any  creditor  to 
discriminate  against  any  person  in  any  ex- 
tension of  credit  or  in  connection  with  any 
application  for  credit  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status. 

Sec.  106.  Administrative  enforcement 

(a)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed under  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
under — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks) ,  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(2)  section  5  (d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
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Act  of  1933,  section  407  Of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  sections  6(1))  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation)  in  the  case  of 
any  institution  subject  to  any  of  those  pro- 
visions; and 

(3)  Title  n  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  powers  un- 
der any  provision  of  law  specifically  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a) ,  each  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue  reg- 
lUations  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair  the 
authority  of  any  other  agency  designated  in 
this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  its  own 
procedures  in  enforcing  compliance  with  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  Views  of  other  agencies 

In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon  request  the 
views  of  any  other  Federal  agency  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board,  exercises  regula- 
tory or  supervisory  functions  with  respect  to 
any  class  of  creditor  subject  to  this  Act. 
Sec  108.  Effect  on  other  laws 

This  Act  does  not  otherwise  annul,  alter, 
or  affect  In  any  manner  the  meaning,  scope, 
or  applicabUity  of  the  laws  of  any  state  re- 
lating to  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  except 
to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  regulations 
thereunder,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  inconsistency. 
Sec.  109.  Required  reports 

(a)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
after  1972,  each  creditor  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  prepare  and  file  with 
that  respective  Federal  agency  referred  to  in 
Section  106(a)  of  this  Act  having  an  exercis- 
ing examination  authority  over  it  a  report  In 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  which  shall 
show  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  the  total  number  of  credit  applications 
received  by  the  reporting  creditor  during  the 
predlng  calendar  year; 

(2)  the  total  number  of  such  credit  appli- 
cations which  were  denied; 

(3)  the  name  and  address  of  each  applicant 
for  credit  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
including  an  identification  of  each  individual 
whose  application  was  denied,  together  with 
the  reason  or  reasons  for  each  denial; 

(4)  such  other  Information  as  the  Board, 
by  regulation,  may  require. 

(b)  Not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year  after 
1972,  each  of  the  agencies  referred  to  In 
Section  106(a)  of  this  Act  shall,  respectively, 
make  reports  to  Congress  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  functions  under  this 
Act,  including  such  recommendations  as 
each,  respectively,  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. In  addition,  each  report  shall  Include 
Its  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  Act  is  being  achieved. 

Sec  10.  Civil  liabilitt 

(a)  Any  creditor  who  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  against  any 
person  in  a  credit  transaction  or  in  connec- 
tion with  an  application  for  credit  is  liable 
to  that  person  In  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

(1)  the  principal  amoimt  of  credit  ex- 
tended or  applied  for,  whichever  is  larger, 
except  that  the  liability  under  this  para- 
graph shall — 
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(A)  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than 
$1,000  in  an  individual  action,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  $50,000  or  2  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor,  as  of  the 
end  of  the  creditor's  fiscal  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
discrimination  occurred;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  toegther  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(b)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  District  Court, 
or  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  violation. 
Sec  111.  Criminal  uabiutt 

(a)  Any  creditor  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  the  provisions  of  Section  105 
of  tills  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
any  creditcx-  who  willfully  and  knowingly 
violates  the  provision  of  Section  105  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both, 
for  each  vicdatlon. 

Sec.  112.  Effective  date 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
90  days  atfer  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


SIDNEY  HOOK,  EXPONENT  OP 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  could  not  have  picked  a 
better  title  for  their  editorial  page  fea- 
ture on  Dr.  Hook  on  Monday,  May  22, 
1972.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  the  arti- 
cle into  the  Record. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  among 
those  who.  if  they  have  not  always  agreed 
with  Dr.  Hook,  at  least  made  it  a  defi- 
nite point  to  read  what  he  wrote  and 
pay  attention  to  what  he  said.  I  always 
found  it  stimulating  and  rewarding  to 
read  the  observations  of  a  man  who  is  a 
truly  great  liberal  in  the  classical  sense 
of  the  word,  a  voice  of  reason  and  bal- 
ance in  an  atmosphere  often  polluted  by 
incredible  irrationalities. 

I  believe  the  country  owes  him  much 
for  his  contributions  toward  stemming 
the  tide  of  student  violence  that  threat- 
ened to  swamp  one  great  university  after 
another  not  too  long  ago.  In  a  speech 
I  made  in  Indianapolis  in  May  1970,  and 
later  had  reprinted,  I  quoted  him  twice: 

Some  faculty  apologists  for  the  student 
rebels  have  sought  to  play  down  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offenses  against  intellectual  and 
academic  freedom  by  dismissing  them  as  in- 
consequential. "Just  a  few  buildings 
burned,"  they  say.  This  is  as  if  one  were  to 
extenuate  the  corruption  of  Justice  by  the 
nvunbers  of  magistrates  not  bribed,  or  lynch- 
Ings  by  their  infrequeucy.  Sober  fact  Is  that 
violence  has  reached  such  proportions  on 
the  campuses  today  that  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  American — and  many  European  and 
Japanese — universities  has  been  trans- 
formed. The  appeal  to  reason  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  resolve  problems  or  even  to  keep 
the  peace.  In  order  to  make  Itself  heard  In 
some  of  our  most  prestigious  Instlttitlons, 
the  appeal  to  reason  must  appeal  to  the 
police  .  .  . 
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That  was  from  his  "The  Perverse 
Ideology  of  Violence."  Speaking  before 
2,500  educators  in  New  York,  he  blasted 
the  weakness  of  university  administra- 
tors by  saying: 

Moral  courage  is  In  a  very  short  supply. 

The  article  points  out  that  although 
he  will  retire  from  teaching,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  write.  May  his  tribe  increase. 

The  article  follows: 

Sidney  Hook,  Exponent  of  Democracy 
(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

"I've  had  a  wonderful  week,"  Sidney  Hook 
once  told  a  colleague.  "I've  had  a  fight  every 
day." 

In  truth.  Professor  Hook,  one  of  this  cen- 
tury's pre-eminent  philosophers,  has  never 
stopped  fighting.  But  his  battleground  has 
been  that  of  ideas  and  enduring  values,  his 
weapons  have  been  the  debate  platform,  pub- 
lic forums  and  the  printed  word. 

Several  years  ago,  Columbia  University 
philosophy  professor  Robert  Paul  Wolff  said 
of  Mr.  Hook :  "For  40  years  he  has  been  pour- 
ing out  books,  articles  and  reviews  at  a  pace 
that  would  do  credit  to  an  entire  department 
of  philosophy." 

At  that  time  Professor  Hook's  output,  on 
such  diverse  subjects  as  moral  philosophy, 
law,  sociology,  history,  politics,  metaphysics, 
and  religion,  included  writing  21  books,  edit- 
ing 14  others,  contributing  to  63  others,  pub- 
lishing 517  articles  In  professional  Journals 
and  writing  countless  reviews  In  the  popular 
press.  And  that,  remember,  vras  several  years 
ago.  "If  it  is  true  that  the  academic  world  is 
ruled  by  the  maxim  'Publish  or  perish'," 
added  Professor  Wolff,  "then  Mr.  Hook  must 
be  virtually  immortal." 

"  'Immortal'  is  one  of  the  nicer  things  I've 
been  called,"  Mr.  Hook  Joked  during  a  recent 
conversation  at  New  York  University,  where 
he  has  taught  for  45  of  his  69  years.  "You 
couldnt  print  many  of  the  epithets  directed 
at  me."  And  Indeed,  few  people  are  neutral 
about  the  slight,  bespectacled  scholar. 

BIASTEO   BY   RIGHT  AND   LEFT 

For  years  he  has  been  anathema  to  many 
right-wingers  because  of  his  Insistence  that 
socialism  and  freedom  are  compatible,  be- 
cause of  his  vigorous  support  of  social  welfare 
measures,  and  for  his  lifelong  commitment  to 
racial  Integration.  Today  he  has  alienated 
and  enraged  a  good  many  left-wing  former 
admirers  who  consider  his  independence  vir- 
tual treason  to  their  cause — a  heresy  fen' 
which  be  is  regularly  denounced  in  those 
esoteric  Joiunals  that  monitor  ideological 
purity. 

In  fact,  the  only  cause  that  Sidney  Hook 
Is  deeply  committed  to  is  that  of  protecting 
the  democratic  social  order  and  promoting 
those  fundamental  values  that  make  democ- 
racy possible.  "At  one  time  those  values  were 
under  attack  from  the  right,"  he  says,  "but 
today  the  greatest  threat  comes  from  the 
left.  Even  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
freedoms  that  liberals  traditionally  exhalted, 
are  under  heavy  attack,  and  in  the  universi- 
ties, of  aU  places." 

Mr.  Hook's  vigorous  defense  of  those  val- 
ues and  freedoms  has  not  gone  unnoticed  In 
high  places.  President  Nixon  was  so  Im- 
pressed with  his  testimony  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  that 
he  publicly  endorsed  Mr.  Hook's  statement 
decrying  student  activism.  Then,  earlier  this 
year,  the  President  invited  Professor  Hook  to 
the  White  House  ceremony  honoring  Reader's 
Digest  publisher  DeWltt  Wallace,  and  later 
named  Mr.  Hook  to  the  26-member  council 
of  the  prestigious  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  What  made  this  attention 
from  a  Republican  President  all  the  more 
anomolous  is  that  Sidney  Hook  has  been  a 
Socialist  since  1916  and  he  remains  a  sympa- 
thetic. If  critical.  Interpreter  of  Karl  Marx. 

Indeed,  In  the  late  1920s,  Mr.  Hook  had 
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the  distinction  of  being  perhaps  the  only 
admitted  Marxist  professor  In  an  American 
university,  and  he  offered  the  first  under- 
graduate course  devoted  to  a  critical  evalu- 
ation of  Marx. 

It  hasn't  been  easy  being  a  lifelong  ideo- 
logical maverick.  "When  I  was  at  Brooklyn 
Boys  High  School  I  helped  organize  the 
Young  Socialists  in  opposition  to  World  War 
I."  Mr.  Hook  remembers  vividly.  "When  Teddy 
Roosevelt  described  opponents  of  interven- 
tion as  'the  Hun  within  the  gates,'  I  called 
him  a  chauvinist.  That  word  wasn't  so  well 
known  then  and  the  superpatrlots  thought 
I  had  profaned  him,  so  a  couple  of  times  they 
beat  me  up.  and  in  those  days  I  often  had 
to  run  for  my  life." 

Later,  when  Mr.  Hook  was  a  student  at 
City  College  of  New  York,  a  professor  drove 
him  from  the  classroom  for  preaching  seces- 
sion— and  later  barred  him  for  preaching 
sedition. 

In  the  mld-1930s,  Mr.  Hook,  faculty  col- 
league James  Burnham,  and  the  pacifist  cler- 
gyman A.  J.  Muste  organized  the  American 
Workers  Party,  a  militant  democratic  Social- 
ist party.  Whereupon  the  Hearst  papers 
launched  a  sustained  nationwide  editorial  at- 
tack against  them,  charging  they  were  more 
dangerous  than  the  Communists  and  de- 
manding that  NYU  dismiss  Messrs.  Hook  and 
Burnham.  "But  Chancellor  (Harry  Wood- 
burn  1  Chase  and  the  board  refused,"  he  re- 
calls with  satisfaction,  "and  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican higher  education.  After  that,  many  other 
faculty  members  took  increasingly  bolder 
stances." 

That  incident  was  a  major  turning  point  In 
the  struggle  for  academic  freedom.  And  ab- 
solutely nothing  starts  the  adrenalin  flowing 
In  Sidney  Hook  faster  than  threats  to  aca- 
demic freedom.  From  every  available  pulpit 
he  has  defended  the  freedom  of  professionally 
qualified  persons  to  inquire,  discover,  pub- 
lish and  teach  the  truth  as  they  see  it  in  the 
area  of  their  competence. 

AN    OUTSPOKEN    FOE 

He  was  a  council  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  In  the 
stormy  '30s.  Several  years  ago  he  helped  es- 
tablish and  served  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centers  for  Rational  Alternatives,  an  or- 
ganization of  diverse  scholars  and  teachers 
united  only  in  their  insistence  that  universi- 
ties resist  becoming  Instruments  of  political 
action  to  pressure  the  community  to  act  on 
controversial  matters.  He  remains  an  out- 
spoken foe  of  student  and  faculty  revolution- 
aries— those  he  has  labeled  "Oravedlggers  of 
academic  freedom" — who  punctuate  their  de- 
mands with  force  and  violence. 

To  Sidney  Hook,  the  lifelong  educattw, 
there  Is  something  contemptible  about  trying 
to  effect  political  change  by  destroying  edu- 
cational Institutions,  those  vulnerable  cita- 
dels of  reason  and  rationality.  Even  If  the 
university  were  only  a  bulwark  of  the  social 
and  political  status  quo,  Mr.  Hook  says,  this 
would  at  most  Justify  criticism  and  protest — 
not  violent  and  lawless  acts  that  would  be 
equally  illegitimate  whether  used  to  convert 
the  university  to  an  agency  of  conservatism 
and  reaction  or  one  of  revolution. 

But,  he  says.  It's  simply  false  to  say  that 
American  universities  are  bulwarks  of  the 
social  and  political  status  quo.  "There  is  no 
Institution  in  the  country  in  which  dissent 
and  criticism  of  official  views,  of  Inherited 
traditions,  of  the  conventional  visdom  in  all 
fields,  is  freer  and  more  vigorous  than  in  the 
American  university,"  he  insists.  He  adds  that 
trying  to  Justify  campus  disruptions  because 
they  have  resulted  in  some  reforms  "is  like 
Justifying  arson  because  it  has  led  to  more 
efficient  methods  of  putting  out  fires." 

Mr.  Hook  has  for  years  argued  for  currlcu- 
lar  reform  and  Improved  teachtog  quality. 
But  he  Insists  that,  although  the  university 
shoxild  Invite  participation  and  consultation 
by  students  on  all  educational  matters,  the 
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ultimate  decision  on  what  to  tpach  must  be 
left  to  those  who  are  professionally  qualified. 

Many  of  Professor  Hook's  views  on  educa- 
tion were  shaped  by  John  Dewey,  under 
whom  he  studied  while  earning  his  doctorate 
at  Columbia  University  and  whom  he  con- 
siders his  Intellectual  mentor.  "Dewey  had 
the  greatest  Influence  on  me,"  he  says,  "not 
only  because  I  accepted  his  point  of  views, 
particularly  that  democracy  was  not  only  a 
system  of  government  but  a  way  of  life,  but 
also  because  he  was  fair,  open  and  humble — 
he  lived  his  philosophy." 

Mr.  Hook  was  also  strongly  Influenced  by 
Morris  B.  Cohen,  the  noted  philosophy 
teacher  at  CCNY,  and  by  Bertrand  Russell. 
Those  who  knows  only  that  Messrs.  Hook  and 
Russell  carried  on  a  running  debate  over 
unilateral  disarmament  In  the  pages  of  the 
New  Leader  and  elsewhere  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  of  Mr.  Hook's  longtime  deep  aflfectlon 
and  admiration  for  Lord  Russell,  whom  he 
regards  as  "one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds 
of  all  time." 

Mr.  Hook  prefers  to  argue  principles,  not 
personalities.  Nevertheless,  Inevitably  he  has 
been  Involved  In  several  bitter  personal  ex- 
changes. If  most  of  them  were  thrust  upon 
him  It's  safe  to  conclude  :.hat  he  never 
avoided  a  challenge.  And,  as  any  number  of 
adversaries  can  attest,  he  Is  a  formidable 
polemicist. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hook  apparently  be- 
lieves that  some  of  the  bitterest  opposition 
to  him  Is  based  on  rumor  rather  than  first- 
hand knowledge  of  his  writings.  If  con- 
troversy continues  long  enough,  he  explains, 
"you're  often  Judged  by  what  others  say 
about  you,  rather  than  by  what  you've  ac- 
tually said.  And  even  by  the  time  the  eeit- 
geist  has  caught  up  with  me,  the  only  thing 
some  of  my  opponents  remember  is  that  they 
differed  with  me,  not  that  I  may  have  been 
right." 

However  that  may  be.  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Sidney  Hook  has  never  been  dissuaded  from 
taking  a  stand  Just  because  the  Zeitgeist  was 
against  him.  When  the  tides  of  Intellectual 
passion  were  at  their  flood,  he  wrote  bril- 
liant dissents  and  exegeses  on  such  emotion- 
al topics  as  the  Fifth  Amendment  (diiring 
the  sit-in,  lie-in,  wade-in  years)  and  the 
more  recent  assertion  that  ours  is  a  "sick 
society." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Hook,  like  a  skilled  Jous- 
ter,  impales  double  standards  with  an  accu- 
racy and  speed  that  any  knight -errant  would 
admire.  At  various  times  he  has  criticized 
those  who: 

Favor  armed  troops  to  achieve  integra- 
tion in  Southern  schools,  but  oppose  using 
force  to  prevent  rioters  and  revolutionaries 
from  occupying  and  destroying  universities; 

Condemn  Southern  segregation,  yet  sup- 
port black  militant  demands  for  segregated 
dorms  or  separate  curricula: 

Justify  the  actions  of  the  revolutionaries 
because  of  "pressures  of  the  Vietnam  war" 
and  other  "objective  conditions"  yet  would 
rightly  dismiss  as  evasive  apologetics  any 
sviggestlon  that  the  riotous  behavior  of  white 
racists  against  Negro  women  and  children 
w^as  caused  by  the  "objective  conditions"  In 
which  they  were  nurtured: 

Were  quick  to  grasp  the  evil  of  nazlsm 
and  fascism  but  are  indulgent  toward  com- 
munism. This  last  Is  a  particular  bete  noire 
of  Mr.  Hook,  an  early  and  unyielding  critic 
of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy.  He  has  consistently 
maintained  that  "no  one  can  expect  to  have 
his  professions  of  liberalism  taken  seriously 
who  is  not  outspokenly  both  antl-Communlst 
and  antl-Fasclst." 

And  Mr.  Hook  has  been  both.  Although 
when  Hitler  threatened  he  helped  organize  a 
group  of  leading  intellectuals  to  endorse  the 
1932  Communist  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  U.S.  Lewis  S.  Feuer,  philosopher  and 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, said  that  In  the  latter  1930s  "It  often 
seemed  that  he  was  the  only  professor  who 
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had  the  courage  to  speak  out  against  the  evil 
of  Stalinism."  At  a  dinner  four  years  ago 
honoring  Mr.  Hook's  many  contributions, 
Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.,  praised  him  for  hav- 
ing "enlightened  a  whole  generation  to  the 
dangers  of  communism." 

Professor  Hook  is  not  a  dogmatist,  not  a 
myopic  True  Believer.  Even  his  socialism  Is 
less  an  economic  or  political  dogma  than 
what  he  regards  as  a  pragmatic  way  to  ex- 
tend the  democratic  process.  But  he  opposes 
the  completely  planned  economy  ("we've  seen 
the  harm  In  that")  and  admits  that  he  and 
other  Socialists  underestimated  the  way 
Western  democracies  could  effectively  use 
tax  policy  and  the  political  process  to  modify 
economic  Institutions  and  establish  social 
welfare. 

REMEMBRANCE  AND   REGRETS 

How  would  Sidney  Hook  like  to  be  remem- 
bered? With  only  the  slightest  hesitation  he 
replies,  "As  an  exponent  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  for  teaching  that  democracy  and 
freedom  can  live  In  fruitful  union." 

Has  he  any  regrets  after  so  many  battles 
over  so  many  years?  This  time  his  hesitation 
is  more  pronounced.  Then  he  replies  slowly: 

"Like  John  Dewey,  I've  always  regarded 
intelligence  as  the  central  value  in  the  moral 
economy.  Intelligence  Indicates  how  to  recon- 
cile such  conflicting  values  as  love,  kindness, 
virtue,  dxity  and  honor.  But  now,  toward  the 
close  of  my  life,  as  a  result  of  the  upheavals 
on  campus,  I  face  a  problem  that  Dewey  and 
I  never  came  to  grips  with — namely,  that  In- 
telligence Is  necessary  but  it  isn't  sufficient 
for  the  good  life.  We  need.  In  addition,  moral 
courage  to  act  on  intelligence." 

Professor  Feuer  has  predicted  that,  "as 
time  goes  on.  It  becomes  clearer  that  the  one 
slgnlflcant  political  philosopher  that  our 
country  has  produced  this  century  has  been 
Sidney  Hook.  ...  Of  all  America's  philoso- 
phers, Sidney  Hook  was  the  one  who  kept  its 
conscience  alive."  Conservative  sociologist 
and  psychoanalyst  Ernest  van  den  Haag  dedi- 
cated his  excellent  book,  "Passion  and  Social 
Constraint,"  to  Mr.  Hook,  "who  disagrees  with 
much  of  my  thought — and  without  whom  I 
would  not  have  thought  as  much." 

Next  year  Sidney  Hook  will  teach  his  last 
class  at  the  Washington  Square  campus 
where  he  first  taught  NYU  students  in  1927. 
But  he  does  not  Intend  to  vegetate.  Already 
he  has  contracts  for  five  books.  Including  a 
political  autobiography. 

Has  he  a  title  for  the  autobiography?  His 
eyes  light  up.  Then,  with  that  Impish  grin 
familiar  to  all  who  ever  saw  him  setting  forth 
to  battle  against  what  Orwell  described  as 
"all  the  smelly  little  orthodoxies  which  are 
now  contending  for  our  souls,"  he  replied: 
"It's  going  to  be  titled  'Out  of  Step."  What 
else?" 

What  else.  Indeed. 
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EXPLOSION  OP  WORLD 
POPULATION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Inter- 
est a  New  York  Times  supplement  en- 
titled "Popxilatlon,  the  U.S.  Problem,  the 
World  Crisis"  authored  by  a  nxmiber  of 
very  perceptive  thinkers,  writers,  public 
ofBcials,  educators,  and  students,  includ- 
ing a  message  to  Congress  by  President 
Nixon,  a  message  entitled  "A  Call  for 
Stabilization"  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 
m,  messages  from  Representative  Patsy 


Mink,  and  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  people  have 
written  eloquently,  impressively,  and 
knowledgeably  on  this  subject.  This  sub- 
ject is  so  important  to  us  and  to  the 
world  that  I  think  it  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  I  am  inserting  it 
in  the  hope  that  all  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  subject  will  find  it  as  worthwhile, 
stimulating,  and  challenging  as  I  did. 

The  supplement  follows: 
"Population,  the  U.S.  Pboblem,  the  World 
Crisis" 

PART    I:    THE    tINrrCD    STATES    PROBLEM 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Message  to 
Congress  on  Population. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  in,  A  Call  for  StabUl- 
zation. 

The  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future,  Population  and 
The  American  Future. 

Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Women's 
Stake. 

Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh,  A  Concerned 
Catholic. 

Black  Perspectives:  The  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.:  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson:  Repre- 
sentative Shirley  Chisholm;  Roy  Wllklns. 

PART  n:  THE  WORLD  CRISIS 

Secretary-General  Kurt  Waldheim,  The 
Role  of  the  United  Nations. 

Rafael  Salas,  The  U.N.  Fimd  for  Popula- 
tion Activities. 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  A  Burden  on  Devel- 
opment. 

Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  Africa. 

Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  Latin  America. 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  The  Philip- 
pines. 

Jaime  Zipper,  China. 

Shrl  Uma  Shankar  Dlkshlt,  India. 

Julia  Henderson,  Worldwide  Private  Ef- 
forts. 

Norman  E.  Borlaug,  Man  and  Nature. 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Summing  Up. 

Sources  for  Further  Reading. 
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MESSAGE    TO    CONGRESS    ON    POPULATION 

In  a  historic  message.  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  on  July  18,  1969  called  on  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  recognize  the 
U.S.  population  problem  and  the  world  popu- 
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latlon  crisis.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
that  address. 

In  1830  there  were  one  billion  people  on  the 
planet  earth.  By  1930  there  were  two  billion, 
and  by  1960  there  were  three  billion.  Today 
the  world  population  is  three  and  one-half 
billion  persons.  If  this  rate  of  population 
growth  continues.  It  is  likely  that  the  earth 
will  contain  over  seven  billion  human  beings 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to 
precisely  how  fast  population  will  grow  in  the 
coming  decades,  most  Informed  observers 
have  a  similar  response  to  all  such  projec- 
tions. They  agree  that  population  growth  is 
among  the  most  Important  issues  we  face. 
They  agree  that  it  can  be  met  only  if  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  advance  planning.  And 
they  agree  that  the  time  for  such  planning 
Is  growing  very  short.  It  is  for  all  these  rea- 
sons that  I  address  myself  to  the  population 
problem  in  this  message,  first  to  Its  Interna- 
tional dimensions  and  then  to  its  domestic 
Implications. 

IN    THE    DEVELOPING     NATIONS 

It  is  in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
that  population  Is  growing  most  rapidly  to- 
day. In  these  areas  we  often  find  rates  of 
natxiral  increase  higher  than  any  which  have 
been  experienced  in  all  of  human  history.  At 
present  rates,  many  will  double  and  some 
may  even  triple  their  present  populations 
before  the  year  2000. 

As  a  result,  many  already  impoverished 
nations  are  struggling  under  a  handicap  of 
Intense  population  increase  which  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  never  had  to  bear.  Their 
standards  of  living  are  not  rising  quickly, 
and  the  gap  between  life  in  the  rich  nations 
and  life  in  the  poor  nations  is  not  closing. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  United  Nations, 
Its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  should  take  the  leadership  In 
responding  to  world  population  growth.  The 
United  States  will  cooperate  fully  with  their 
programs. 

In  addition  to  working  with  international 
organizations,  the  United  Statees  can  help  by 
supporting  efforts  which  are  initiated  by 
other  governments.  In  fact,  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  give  population  and  family  planning  high 
priority  for  attention,  personnel,  research, 
and  funding  among  our  several  aid  programs. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  United  States  our  rate  of  population 
growth  Is  not  as  great  as  that  of  developing 
nations.  The  present  growth  rate  of  about  one 
percent  per  year  is  still  slgnlflcant. 

In  1917  the  total  number  of  Americans 
passed  100  million,  after  three  full  centuries 
of  steady  growth.  In  1967 — Just  half  a  cen- 
tury later — the  200  million  mark  was  passed. 
If  the  present  rate  of  growth  continues,  the 
third  hundred  million  persons  will  be  added 
In  roughly  a  thirty-yettr  period.  This  means 
that  by  the  year  2000,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
there  will  be  more  than  300  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  growth  will  produce  serious  challenges 
for  OMi  society.  I  believe  that  many  of  our 
present  social  problems  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  only  fifty  years  in 
which  to  accommodate  the  second  hundred 
million  Americans.  In  fact,  since  1945  alone 
some  90  million  babies  have  been  bom  in  this 
country.  We  have  thus  had  to  accomplish  in  a 
very  few  decades  an  adjustment  to  population 
growth  which  was  once  spread  over  centuries. 
And  it  now  appears  that  we  will  have  to  pro- 
vide for  a  third  hundred  million  Americans 
in  a  period  of  Just  30  years. 

The  great  majority  of  the  next  hundred 
million  Americans  will  be  born  to  families 
which  looked  forward  to  their  birth  and  are 
prepared  to  love  them  and  core  for  them  as 
they  grow  up.  The  critical  issue  Is  whether 
social  institutions  wiU  also  plan  for  their 
arrival  and  be  able  to  accommodate  them  in 
a  humane  and  intelligent  way.  We  can  be 
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sure  that  society  will  not  be  ready  for  this 
growth  unless  it  begins  its  planning  imme- 
diately. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  today  pro- 
pose the  creation  by  Congress  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
a  number  of  additional  government  activities 
dealing  with  population  growth  which  need 
not  await  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

First,  increased  research  is  essential. 

Second,  we  need  more  trained  people  to 
work  in  population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams, both  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Third,  the  effects  of  population  growth  on 
our  environment  and  on  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply call  for  careful  attention  and  immediate 
action. 

FOR  THE  FUTiniE 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  hu- 
man destiny  in  the  last  third  of  this  century 
will  be  the  growth  of  the  population.  Whether 
man's  response  to  that  challenge  will  be  a 
cause  for  pride  or  for  despair  in  the  year  2000 
will  depend  very  much  on  what  we  do  today. 
If  we  now  begin  ova  work  In  an  appropriate 
manner,  and  if  we  continue  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  and  energy  to 
this  problem,  then  mankind  will  be  able  to 
surmount  this  challenge  as  It  has  surmount- 
ed so  many  during  the  long  march  of  civili2»- 
tlon. 

When  future  generations  evaluate  the  rec- 
ord of  our  time,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  Judgment  will  be  the  way  in 
which  we  responded  to  population  growth. 
Let  us  act  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  come 
after  us— even  as  they  lift  their  eyes  beyond 
earth's  bounds — can  do  so  with  pride  in  the 
planet  on  which  they  live,  with  gratitude  to 
those  who  lived  on  it  in  the  past,  and  with 
continuing  confidence  in  its  future. 

A  CALL  FOR  STABILIZATION 

The  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future 

Chairman,  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd. 

Vice  Chairwoman.  Grace  Ollvarez,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Food  for  All,  Inc. 

Vice  Chairman,  Christian  N.  Ramsey,  Jr., 
MJ>.,  President,  The  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Health  and  Society. 

Joseph  D.  Beasley,  M.D.,  The  Edward  Wis- 
ner  Professor  of  Public  Health,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center. 

David  E.  Bell,  Executive  Vice  President,  The 
Ford  Foundation. 

Bernard  Berelson,  President,  The  Popula- 
tion Council. 

Amlta  Young  Boswell,  Associate  Field  Work 
Professor,  School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Chicago. 

Margaret  Bright,  Professor,  Dept.  of  Be- 
havioral Sciences,  and  Professor,  Dept.  of 
Epidemiology,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Marilyn  Brant  Chandler,  Former  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Otis  Art  Institute,  Student, 
Volunteer. 

Paul  B.  Comely,  MX).,  Professor.  Dept.  of 
Community  Health  Practice,  College  of  Medi- 
cine Howard  University,  and  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Medical  Officer,  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Alan  Cranston,  United  States  Senator, 
California. 

Lawrence  A.  Davis,  President,  Arkansas  Ag- 
ricultural, Mechanical  &  Normal  College. 

Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Michigan. 

John  N.  Erlenborn,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative, 14th  District  of  Illinois. 

Joan  F.  Flint,  Past  President,  Community 
Service  Council  of  the  Greater  Tulsa  Area 
Volunteer. 

R.  V.  Hansberger,  Chair7nan  and  President, 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation. 

D.  Gale  Johnson,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Chicago. 

John  R.  Meyer,  President,  National  Bureau 
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of  Economic  Research,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Yale  University. 

Bob  Packwood,  United  States  Senator, 
Oregon. 

James  S.  Rummonds,  Student,  Stanford 
School  of  Law. 

Stephen  L.  Salyer,  Student,  Davidson 
College. 

Howard  D.  Samuel,  Vice  President,  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

James  H.  Scheuer,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative, 22nd  District  of  New  York. 

George  D.  Woods,  Director  and  Consultant , 
The  First   Boston  Corporation. 

Charles  P.  Westoff,  Executit^e  Director. 

Robert  Parke,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  Chairman.  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  The 
American  Future. 

The  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  was  created  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  March  1970  and  its  mem- 
bers appointed  by  President  Nixon.  The 
mandate  from  the  Congress  states  Its  pur- 
pose to  be:  to  conduct  and  sponsor  such 
studies  and  research  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
information  and  education  to  all  levels  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  to  oiu- 
people,  regarding  a  broad  range  of  problems 
associated  with  population  growth  and  their 
implications  for  America's  future. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Commission  shared  an 
interest  In  the  relationship  between  popu- 
lation growth  and  America's  future.  But  It 
was  as  students  rather  than  experts  that  we 
came  together,  seeking  to  approach  the 
issues  objectively  and  suggest  answers  to  the 
problems  identified. 

Over  a  two-year  period  we  have  met  regu- 
larly each  month  in  Washington,  held  hear- 
ings around  the  nation,  and  contracted  for 
research  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  population- 
related  questions. 

Diversity  of  viewpoints  and  backgrounds 
is  a  vital  aspect  of  America's  strength.  We 
believe  we  have  benefited  greatly  from  the 
nature  of  the  Commission's  composition. 
The  great  range  in  our  vocations,  ages,  re- 
ligious, races  and  experiences,  when  focused 
on  such  diverse  issues,  lends  special  strength 
to  our  final  report.  We  had  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  each  other.  It  was  remarkable 
that  given  such  variety  in  our  viewpoints  we 
found  ourselves  in  general  agreement  In 
formulating  solutions  for  the  problems  ad- 
dressed in  fulfilling  our  mandate.  Most  im- 
portant, we  agreed  on  the  need  for  an  ex- 
plicit population  policy  for  the  United 
States:  the  main  themes  of  that  policy  are 
suggested  in  the  following  statement. 

The  submission  of  our  final  report  dis- 
charges us  from  our  formal  responsibilities 
to  the  Congress,  the  I>resident  and  the 
American  pteople.  But  we  fully  realize  that 
the  success  and  significance  of  a  Commission 
is  not  measured  by  its  production  of  written 
materials:  rather  success  or  failure  is  found 
m  the  questions:  Did  this  Commission  gen- 
erate wide  public  concern  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  It  addressed?  More  im- 
portant, was  it  able  to  move  the  country 
beyond  that  concern  to  a  program  of  mean- 
ing^ful  action? 

The  final  answers  to  these  questions  will 
be  found  only  in  what  ultimately  Is 
achieved — by  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  most  important  by  those  private  citizens 
who  are  stirred  by  our  endeavor. 

Population  and  the  American  Future 
a  summary  of  the  final  report  and  recom- 
mendations, u.s.  commission  on  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  american  futxtre 
Because  of  the  pervasive  impact  of  popu- 
lation growth  on  every  facet  of  American  life 
and  its  Implications  for  the  quality  of  life, 
the  Commission  has  concluded  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
deliberate  population  policy. 
The  United  States  today  has  a  declining 
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birth  rate,  low  population  density,  enormous 
amounts  of  open  space,  and  population  leav- 
ing the  central  cities — but  that  does  not 
eliminate  the  concern  about  population.  This 
country,  or  any  country,  always  has  a  "popu- 
lation problem"  In  the  sense  of  achieving  a 
proper  balance  between  size,  growth,  and 
distribution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  quality 
of  life  to  which  ats  citizens  aspire  on  the 
other. 

POPUIATION   ISSUES   COMPLEX 

Population  Issues  Involve  virtually  every 
aspect  of  our  national  life  and  hence  any 
policies  to  deal  with  them  must  be  corre- 
spondingly brood.  But  population  policy  Is 
no  substitute  for  social  and  economic  plan- 
ning and  development.  Successfully  address- 
ing the  population  problem  requires  that  we 
also  address  our  problems  of  poverty,  sex  dis- 
crimination and  minority  discrimination, 
careless  exploitation  of  resources,  environ- 
mental deterioration,  and  decaying  cities. 

The  concern  about  population  Is  as  com- 
plex as  it  la  consequential.  There  are  no  sim- 
ple or  immediate  solutions.  An  attitude  of 
indifference  or  complacency  is  unwarranted; 
so  is  the  cry  of  early  catastrophe  and  crisis. 

In  proposing  this  Commission  to  Congress 
m  July,  1969,  President  Nixon  said:  "One  of 
the  most  serious  challenges  to  human  destiny 
in  the  last  third  of  this  century  wUl  be  the 
growth  of  the  population.  Whether  man's 
response  to  that  challenge  will  be  a  cause  for 
pride  or  for  despair  In  the  year  2000  will  de- 
pend very  much  on  what  we  do  today." 

We  have  been  asked  to  assess  the  Impact 
that  our  growing  population  and  changing 
patterns  of  settlement  will  have  upon  our 
government,  economy,  natural  resoxirces,  and 
environment,  and  the  various  means  by 
which  our  nation  can  achieve  a  population 
level  properly  suited  for  its  resources  and 
needs;  and  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding a  broad  range  of  problems  associated 
with  population  growth  and  Its  implications 
for  America's  future. 

Oxir  mandate  is  broad,  reaching.  In  one 
way  or  another.  Into  practically  every  aspect 
of  American  life.  But.  our  perspective  Is 
population.  Out  of  our  deliberations  have 
come  major  findings  and  reconunendatlons 
that  deserve  careful  consideration  by  this 
society  and  its  government.  Regardless  of 
diverse  approaches  to  the  matter — whether 
one  puts  personal  freedom  or  minority  con- 
cerns or  ecological  baluuce  at  the  center — the 
following  points  emerge. 

riNDlNCS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of  "popu- 
lation problems"  that  need  close  and  con- 
tinuous attention;  two  out  of  three  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  the  matter  is  "serious." 

SHIFT    TROM    QTJ.\NTrTT    TO    QITALITT 

No  substantial  benefits  will  result  from  the 
continued  growth  of  our  population  beyond 
that  made  almost  unavoidable  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our 
view  that  population  growth  of  the  current 
magnitude  has  aggravated  many  of  the  na- 
tion's problems  and  made  their  solution  more 
difficult.  The  Commission  believes  that  the 
gradual  stabilization  of  population — bring- 
ing births  into  balance  with  deaths — would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  nation's  abil- 
ity to  solve  its  problems,  although  such 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  population 
stabilization  alone.  It  would,  however,  en- 
able our  society  to  shift  its  focus  increasingly 
from  quantity  to  quality. 

The  nation  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
gradual  approach  to  population  stabilization. 
We  have  looked  for.  and  have  not  found,  any 
convincing  economic  argument  for  continued 
national  population  growth.  The  health  of 
our  economy  does  not  depend  on  it,  nor  does 
the  prosperity  of  business  or  the  welfare  of 
the  average  person.  In  fact,  a  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  population  growth  would  bring 
Important  economic  benefits,  especially  if  the 
nation  develops  policies  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  opportunities  for  social  and  economic 
Improvement  that  slower  population  growth 
would  provide. 

The  Commission  believes  that  slowing  the 
rate  of  population  growth  would  ease  the 
problems  facing  the  American  government 
in  the  years  ahead.  Demands  for  govemmen-* 
tal  services  will  be  less  than  they  would  be 
otherwise,  and  resources  available  for  public 
support  of  education,  health  and  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  would  be  greater.  How- 
ever, It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  read  these 
conclusions  as  comforting  and  reassuring. 
Under  the  most  optimistic  assumptions,  at 
least  50  million  more  people  will  be  added 
to  the  United  States  population  before  the 
end  of  the  century.  Increasing  the  demands 
on  governmental  services  and  making  more 
difficult  the  achievement  of  a  participatory 
political  process  responsive  to  contemporary 
conditions.  More  important,  these  added  de- 
mands and  complexities  will  fall  on  govern- 
mental structures  and  processes  already  se- 
verely burdened — many  would  say  overbur- 
dened— by  the  problems  facing  the  nation. 

In  this  framework  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  Americans  have  suddenly  become  a 
metropolitan  people.  In  1970.  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  population  was 
metropolitan — the  figure  wlU  approach  85 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  we  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  an 
almost  totally  urban  society.  Most  metropoli- 
tan growth  now  results  from  natural  in- 
crease, not  migration.  Thus,  the  trend  toward 
bigness  of  metropolitan  areas.  If  imdeslrable, 
cannot  be  substantially  checked  except  as 
national  growth  is  slowed  or  stopped. 

Migration  Is  from  low-income  rural  areas 
and  abroad  to  metropolitan  areas,  from  one 
metroi>ollt8Ln  area  to  another,  and  from  cen- 
tral cities  to  suburbs.  Nearly  40  million  or 
one  In  five  American  change  homes  each  year. 
About  one  in  fifteen,  a  total  of  13  million, 
migrate  across  county  lines.  What  is  needed 
is  guidance  and  assistance. 

BENEFIT  TO   RESOtTRCES    &   ENVIRONMENT 

Along  With  the  burgeoning  urban  problem 
Is  another  of  equal  complexity  and  size:  re- 
sources and  the  environment.  Population 
growth  is  one  of  the  major  factors  affecting 
the  demand  for  resources  and  the  Impact  on 
the  environment  in  this  country.  From  the 
standpoint  of  both  resources  and  environ- 
ment, considerable  benefits  would  result  over 
the  next  30  or  50  years  from  a  prompt  reduc- 
tion In  our  population  growth.  This  conclu- 
sion emerges  with  particular  clarity  with  re- 
gard to  water,  agricultural  land,  and  outdoor 
recreation.  Over  this  same  period,  we  can,  if 
we  have  to.  solve  the  environmental  and  re- 
source problems  created  by  population 
growth,  but  we  may  not  like  some  of  the 
solutions.  Continued  growth  incurs  increas- 
ing risks,  for  we  will  be  forced  to  adopt  solu- 
tions to  the  consequences  of  growth  before  we 
understand  their  side  effects. 

Even  a  one-child  difference  in  average  fam- 
ily size  makes  an  enormous  difference  over 
the  decades.  A  century  from  now,  with  con- 
tinued immigration,  the  two-child  average 
would  result  in  a  population  of  350  million, 
while  growth  at  the  three-child  level  would 
result  in  nearly  a  billion. 

Demographic  events  have  the  quality  of 
persisting  over  time — for  example,  the  baby- 
boom  generation  bom  after  World  War  II 
Is  still  working  its  way  through  the  age  struc- 
ture, with  many  repercussions.  In  view  of  its 
effect  on  the  age  distribution  and  the  accom- 
modations th\is  required,  sharp  shifts  in  most 
demographic  trends  are  undesirable.  Whether 
or  not  fluctuations  occur,  a  slower  average 
rate  of  population  growth  will  result  In  an 
older  age  composition,  with  the  problems  of 
the  aged  in  somewhat  sharper  relief. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  affect  population 
growth  rates  in  a  democratically  and  ethi- 
cally acceptable  manner.  Even  with  a  two- 
child  average  from  now  on.  It  would  take  60 
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years  or  so  to  achieve  a  nongrowlng  poptaa- 
tion.  But  precisely  because  the  lead  time  Is 
decades  In  leng^.  It  is  necessary  to  face  the 
Issue  now  and  come  to  deliberate  and  In- 
formed decisions  about  population  prob- 
lems— their  burdens,  their  costs,  their  reme- 
dies. 

population:  evxsyonx's  aitais 

Slowing  population  growth  In  this  coun- 
try is  everyone's  affair:  All  segments  of  the 
society  should  participate;  aU  segments  will 
benefit.  The  major  contribution  to  growth 
now  comes  from  the  advantaged  majority 
In  our  society.  Because  of  their  smaller  num- 
ber, our  "have-not"  groups — our  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities — do  not  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  for  population  growth,  and  In- 
ducing them  to  limit  the  ntmiber  of  children 
they  have  would  not  In  Itself  stabilize  our 
population.  However,  there  are  strong  connec- 
tions between  high  fertility  and  the  economic 
and  social  problems  that  affect  the  13  percent 
of  our  people  who  are  poor.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ognize that  unless  we  address  our  racism  and 
poverty,  we  will  not  be  able  to  resolve  the 
question  of  population  growth  for  oiur  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities.  As  deprived  g^roups 
are  brought  Into  the  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  residential  mainstream,  their  fer- 
tility wUl  probably  decline  to  the  level  of 
the  people  already  there. 

In  every  society,  there  are  norms  of  be- 
havior that  affect  fertility,  and  every  legal 
structure  contains  (usually  Inadvertent)  reg- 
ulations that  encourage  or  discourage  child- 
bearing.  As  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  the  social 
and  legal  pressures  in  the  United  States, 
while  present,  are  not  particularly  powerful 
one  way  or  the  other;  but  on  balance,  the 
pressure  is  probably  toward  child-bearing. 

unwanted  FERTnjtTT  SERIOUS 

There  is  a  serious  problem  of  unwanted 
fertility  in  this  country.  Making  It  easier  to 
avoid  unwanted  chUdbearing  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  lives  of  the 
people  involved  as  well  as  to  slowing  growth — 
and  In  any  case,  it  is  consistent  with  Amer- 
ican values  and  desirable  on  that  ground. 

Illegal  immigration  Is  more  troublesome 
than  legal  immigration,  and  is  numerically 
substantial.  As  for  legal  Immigration,  that  is 
Indeed  a  contributor  to  population  growth; 
but,  for  many  people,  traditional  political, 
cultural,  and  humanitarian  values  outweigh 
demographic  considerations. 

Our  population  will  stabilize  as  the  Amer- 
ican people  challenge  the  traditional  assump- 
tions of  growth  and  appreciate  what  is  at 
stake,  both  for  the  individual  family  and 
the  society  at  large.  Zero  population  growth 
is  best  understood  as  an  average  acconuno- 
datlng  small  fluctuations  and  not  as  a  fixed 
rate.  The  average  of  two  children  per  family, 
which  would  yield  zero  growth  over  the  long 
term,  can  be  reached  through  many  different 
combinations  of  proportions  married  and  of 
different  size  families.  Indeed,  such  diversity 
is  itself  highly  desirable.  And  If  our  annual 
rates  fall  below  the  two-child  average  for 
some  periods  of  time,  we  should  not  react 
with  alarm,  but  rather  should  recognize  that 
this  will  hasten  the  advent  of  stabilization. 

We  view  population  policy  not  as  an  end  in 
Itself,  but  as  a  means  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  social  goals  desirable  in  their 
own  right.  Above  all,  the  Commission  wishes 
to  emphasize  that  the  objective  of  the  poli- 
cies we  advocate  Is  the  enrichment  of  human 
life,  not  its  restriction;  that  the  control  of 
reproduction,  by  assuring  greater  opportu- 
nity to  each  person,  frees  man  to  attain  his 
Individual  dignity  and  reach  his  full  poten- 
tial. Recognizing  that  the  great  majority  of 
parents  desire  to  have  the  knowledge  and  the 
means  to  plan  their  families,  the  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  resolution  of  the  popu- 
lation problems  can  and  should  be  based  on 
voluntary  action  determined  by  the  Indi- 
vidual's own  best  interest. 
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POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  Its  two  years  of  delibera- 
tion and  based  on  the  substantial  research 
It  contracted,  the  Commission  reached  a 
number  of  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. These  recommendations  speak  simulta- 
neously to  population  issues  and  other  social 
values  lny)ortant  In  their  own  right.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  the  policies  recommended 
aim  at  promoting  desirable  social  conditions 
by  Increasing  opportunities  to  exercise  free- 
dom of  choice.  At  the  same  time,  the  result 
of  such  policies  would  be  to  slow  population 
growth  and  hasten  the  advent  of  popiUatlon 
stabilization.  Their  implementation  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  attainment 
of  the  necessary  funds,  organizational 
change,  and  research,  the  detaUs  of  which 
are  elaborated  In  the  full  text. 
The  Commission  recommends: 
In  order  to  better  prepare  present  and 
fut\ire  generations  to  meet  the  challenges 
arising  from  population  changes,  the  federal 
government  should  enact  a  Population  Edu- 
cation Act  to  assist  school  systems  In  estab- 
lishing well-planned  pc^iUatlon  educaUon 
programs. 

In  order  to  maximize  Information  and 
knowledge  about  human  sexuality  and  Its  im- 
plications for  the  famUy,  we  should  make  sex 
education  available  through  responsible  com- 
munity organizations,  the  media,  and  espe- 
cially the  schools;  and  similarly  we  should 
seek  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
parenthood  throughout  the  society. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  opportvinlties  avail- 
able for  children,  we  should  develop  maternal 
and  chUd  health  programs,  provide  adequate 
chUd-care  arrangements  for  parents  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  them,  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  chUdren  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  and  reform  adoption  laws. 

In  order  to  neutralize  the  leg.M,  social,  and 
institutional  pressvures  that  historically  have 
encouraged  chUdbearing,  as  well  as  to  equal- 
ize opportunities  generally,  we  should  elimi- 
nate discrimination  based  on  sex  by  adopting 
the  proposed  Equal  Rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

In  order  to  enable  aU  Americans,  regardless 
of  age,  marital  status,  or  Income,  to  avoid 
unwanted  births  and  enhance  their  capacity 
to  realize  their  own  preferences  In  child- 
bearing  and  family  size,  we  should: 

Increase  investment  in  the  search  for  im- 
proved means  by  which  Individuals  may 
control  their  own  fertility. 

Extend  subsidized  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Liberalize  access  to  abortion  services  with 
the  admonition  that  abortion  not  be  con- 
sidered a  primary  means  of  fertility  con- 
trol. 

Extend  and  Improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services  related  to  fertUlty— Including  pre- 
natal and  pediatric  care,  contraceptive 
services,  voluntary  sterilization,  abortion, 
and  the  treatment  of  InfertUity— through 
public  and  private  flnancing  mechanisms. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  impact  on  popula- 
tion of  migration  from  outside  this  country, 
we  should  not  increase  the  present  levels  of 
legal  immigration  and  we  should  stop  Illegal 
immigration. 

In  order  to  provide  a  framework  for  re- 
gional, state,  and  local  planning  and  develop- 
ment, the  federal  government  should  develop 
a  set  of  national  population  distribution 
guidelines. 

In  order  to  ease  the  problems  created  by 
population  movement,  we  should  develop 
programs  for  human  resource  development, 
counseling  and  assistance  on  worker  reloca- 
tion, and  a  growth  center  strategy  to  promote 
Job  opportunities  in  depressed  areas. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  acconunodatlon  of 
population  movements,  we  need  compre- 
hensive planning  on  a  metropolitan  and  re- 
gional scale  which  could  be  facilitated 
through  greater  public  control  over  land  use 
and  the  establishment  of  state  and  regional 
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planning  agencies  and  development  corpora- 
tions. 

In  order  to  Increase  freedom  In  choice  of 
residential  location,  we  should  extend  gov- 
ernmental provision  of  suburban  housing  tor 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  and 
should  take  effective  steps  to  promote  gen- 
uinely free  choice  of  housing  within  metro- 
politan areas  on  the  part  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  basic  statistics 
and  research  upon  which  all  sound  demo- 
graphic, social,  and  economic  policy  must  ul- 
timately depend,  the  federal  government 
should  move  promptly  and  boldly  to  imple- 
ment specific  Improvements  In  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  federal  govern- 
ment's population-related  programs  and  Its 
capacity  to  evaluate  the  interaction  l)etween 
public  policies,  programs,  and  population, 
specific  organization  changes  should  be 
made.  These  Include  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Population  Sciences  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  an 
Office  of  Population  Growth  and  Distribu- 
tion within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

And  finally,  this  nation  should  welcome 
and  plan  for  a  stabilized  population. 

What  matters  ultimately  Is  the  impact  of 
population  growth  upon  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life;  changes  in  population  are  merely 
the  means  to  such  a  goal.  Does  this  country 
want  to  continue  to  Invest  Its  resources 
simply  In  meeting  more  demands  for  man 
services,  more  classrooms,  more  hospitals, 
more  bousing,  more  roads,  more  every- 
thing ...  as  the  population  continues  to 
grow?  Or  shoxild  we  concentrate  our  energies 
and  resources  on  Improving  the  quality  of 
such  servl:.*s  and  extending  them  to  those 
lor  whom  such  quality  Is  at  best  a  hope  rather 
than  a  fact?  The  population  problem  Is  the 
problem  of  achieving,  consistent  with  polit- 
ical and  ethical  standards,  a  lasting  and  con- 
structive balance  between  numbers  of  people 
and  an  evolving  definition  of  "the  good  life" 
in  this  country  and  the  world. 

We  end  as  we  began:  Our  country  can  no 
longer  afford  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  the 
populatlcHi  growth  ethic.  Given  the  whole 
trend  of  human  history  to  the  contrary,  that 
Is  not  an  easy  lesson  to  learn.  The  growth 
ethic  seems  to  be  so  Imprinted  In  human 
consciousness  that  It  takes  a  deliberate  effort 
of  rationality  and  will  to  overcome  It.  but 
that  effort  now  seems  necessary.  The  recom- 
mendations we  pitqxMe  are  worthwhile  for 
many  reasons  as  well  as  appropriate  to 
steering  a  prudent  demographic  course  Into  a 
future  filled  with  uncertainties. 


Women's  Stake 


(By  Patsy  T.  Mink,  VS.  Representetive 
From  Hawaii) 

"Keeping  women  in  the  home  may  be  the 
major  contributor  to  excess  population 
growth." 

Women  have  a  great  stake  in  population 
stabilization  In  America.  For  If  American 
families  decide  to  have  only  two  chUdren, 
Instead  of  three,  it  will  mean  a  difference  of 
at  least  flfty  million  people  by  the  year 
2000.  At  two  years  of  home  care  per  child, 
this  free-choice  system  of  control  would 
produce  100  million  woman-years  of 
"liberation". 

But  In  urging  population  control,  we 
shovdd  be  guided  by  one  vital  principle: 
there  must  be  no  discrimination.  The  pol- 
icy must  apply  equally  to  all  people,  men 
and  women,  regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  In- 
come level. 

All  too  often,  demands  for  population 
control  are  made  in  terms  of  a  particular 
group.  Instead  of  the  general  society. 
Women,  for  example,  are  blamed  for  having 
too  many  babies  when  obviously  men  are 
Just  as  responsible.  Why  should  there  be  so 
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much  emphasis  on  birth  control  mecha- 
nisms for  women?  Why  not  spend  Federal 
research  funds  equally  on  flndlng  a  way  to 
prevent  the  man  from  fertilizing  the  ova? 
Why  not  push  vasectomy?  If  women  are 
truly  equal,  society  would  not  establish 
birth  control  clinics  only  for  women.  Send 
the  men! 

most    CROWTH    from    MIDDLE    CLASS 

As  a  member  of  the  oppressed  minority 
called  women,  I  feel  deeply  concerned  that 
so  much  of  the  drive  for  population  control 
Is  directed  at  the  ethnic  minorities,  as 
though  it  is  aU  their  fault  for  having  too 
many  babies.  We  hear  the  cry,  "Solve  the 
welfare  problem,  the  problem  of  housing, 
slums,  ghettos,  crime — ^Just  about  aU  the 
social  Ills,  you  name  It — it's  the  fault  of 
all  the  chUdren  those  blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  have".  But,  a  Senate  report  project- 
ing our  population  growth  to  300  mUllon 
by  the  end  of  this  century  stated:  "The 
poor  contribute  only  a  smaU  proportion  of 
this  overall  Increase,  with  most  growth  re- 
sulting from  the  fertUlty  of  middle-class 
famUles." 

There  have  been  encouraging  signs  over 
the  past  few  years  that  people  are  having 
fewer  chUdren — accompanied  by  shifting 
social  patterns  of  great  interest  to  women. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  age- 
old  tradition  of  keeping  women  "in  the 
home"  Is  not  only  destructive  of  equality, 
but  may  be  the  major  contributor  to  excess 
popvdation  growth.  Obviously,  If  a  woman's 
only  choice  is  to  stay  at  home  aU  day,  for 
all  of  her  life,  she  may  as  well  have  nu- 
merous children  to  occupy  her  time.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  encourage  policies  which 
wlU  permit  women  to  choose  other  roles, 
many  wlU  leave  the  home  and  thus  decide 
to  have  fewer  chUdren. 

EQUAL    WORK    STATUS    roB    WOMEN 

We  should  encourage  this  movement  of 
women  Into  the  work  force  for  whatever 
reason— to  add  to  famUy  Income  or  to  seek 
the  fulfillment  that  work  offers — ^by  remov- 
ing the  discriminatory  barriers  which  pres- 
ently make  many  of  them  decide  against 
such  a  course.  Most  of  the  best  Jobs  are 
reserved  for  men  while  women  are  assigned 
clerical,  secretarial,  and  other  secondary 
duties,  without  any  hope  for  advancement. 
It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  as  women 
achieve  equal  status  in  the  professions,  and 
have  real  opportunities  for  promotions  to 
executive  positions,  they  wUl  have  fewer 
ChUdren.  ThU  places  the  population  con- 
trol chaUenge  squarely  on  aU  of  our  society. 
We  must  begin  to  change  our  entire  atti- 
tude toward  the  roles  of  the  sexes  so  it  will 
not  only  be  accepted,  but  expected,  that 
women  will  become  corporation  board  chair- 
men, university  presidents — even  President 
of  the  United  States! 

It  Is  not  coincidental  that  many  of  the 
goals  of  "Women's  Liberation"  center  on 
getting  out  of  the  traditional  home  role. 
Women  want  to  greatly  expand  the  chUd- 
care  system  so  that  those  who  need  or  want 
to  work  wiU  have  a  place  where  their  chU- 
dren can  receive  beneficial  care.  I  visualize 
these  chUd-care  centers  as  places  where  the 
health,  recreational,  educational  and  psy- 
chological needs  of  the  chUd  wUl  receive 
full  attention.  This  is  women's  rights,  hu- 
man rights,  and  population  control,  too. 

ABORTION,    A   WOMAN'S   RIORT 

Women  are  also  concerned  over  the  sub- 
ject of  abortion.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
"right"  to  have  abortions  would  result  in 
fewer  chUdblrths,  I  view  this  issue  as  more 
of  a  woman's  rights  cause  than  of  popula- 
tion control.  Women  seeking  legalized  abor- 
tion want  the  right  of  control  "over  their 
own  bodies".  From  a  population  control 
standpoint.  It  makes  more  sense  to  prevent 
pregnancy  than  to  seek  Ite  termination, 
but  the  right  of  termination  must  exist  as 
a  human  choice. 
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It  should  be  most  clear  that  the  course 
I  am  advocating — the  changing  of  social 
patterns  and  the  role  of  women — is  radical 
and  difficult  to  achieve.  The  prevention  of 
unwanted  birth  by  Itself  entails  new  pro- 
grams in  fertility  control,  advances  in  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  education,  contra- 
ceptive technology,  adoption  and  abortion. 
None  of  these  things,  however,  challenge  the 
base  of  a  male-oriented  society  which  I  see 
as  the  real  cause  of  the  population  "prob- 
lem". To  get  to  the  real  cause,  we  will  need 
elimination  of  the  child-bearing  bias  of  a 
society  which  seeks  to  Impose  home  life  on 
women  by  social  Indoctrination. 

Women  who  have  achieved  positions  of 
authority  must  take  the  lead  in  educating 
the  country  to  the  need  for  change.  We  need 
a  revolution  In  the  attitudes  of  the  U.S. 
power  structure — white,  middle  class  and 
mostly  male.  This  is  an  Immense  task,  but  I 
am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  women  them- 
selves have  so  much  to  gain  by  new  and 
more  enlightened  policies.  When  we  achieve 
population  control,  all  society  will  bene- 
fit— but  the  women  will  win  the  most,  with 
a  new  promise  of  equality. 

A  Concerned  Catholic 
(By  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh,  President,  Uni- 
versity   of    Notre    Dame    Chairman,    U.S. 
Comiolsslon  on  Civil  Rights) 
"If  we  really  made  human  dignity  mean- 
ingful for  everyone,  then  in  large  measure 
we  would   ultimately  solve  the  population 
problem." 

Among  many  people  who  discuss  the  popu- 
lation problem  there  is  often  the  assiunp- 
tion  that  somehow  Catholics  do  not  admit 
the  problem  or  that  they  minimize  it,  or, 
worse,  that  they  complicate  any  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  I  cannot  speak  for 
Catholics,  of  course,  but  I  can  speak  as  a 
Catholic,  one  among  some  500  million  around 
the  world.  As  one  Catholic,  then,  I  would 
make  these  points: 

There  is,  and  will  Increasingly  be.  a  popu- 
lation'problem  in  the  world  at  large.  Popu- 
lation growth  is  much  a  greater  problem  in 
the  poor  countries  than  In  the  industrialized 
countries,  and  this  has  little  relation  to 
whether  they  are  mainly  Catholic  countries 
or  not.  Sweden,  a  non-Catholic,  industrialized 
country,  has  the  same  low  population  growth 
(doubling  every  eighty-eight  years)  as  Italy, 
a  Catholic,  industrialized  country.  The  less 
affluent.  non-Catholic  countries  of  Morocco, 
Sjrrla,  and  Pakistan  have  exactly  the  same 
high  population  growth  (doubling  every 
twenty-one  years)  as  the  less  affluent.  Catho- 
lic countries  of  Eksuador,  Panama,  and  Para- 
guay. Rapid  population  growth  is  a  greater 
problem  in  developing  countries  because  it 
eats  up  all  their  gains  in  attempting  to  pro- 
vide more  education,  food,  health  services, 
and  housing. 

Parents  are  responsible  for  the  children 
they  bring  into  the  world.  If  they  aren't,  who 
Is?  Catholic  theology  points  to  three  great 
elements  of  Christian  marriage:  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife;  the  bearing  of  chil- 
dren; and  their  education  and  nourishment 
to  adulthood.  Love  is  forever — until  death  do 
us  part;  child-bearing  is  of  relative  short 
duration  compared  to  absolute  fertility;  and 
education  and  nurturing  of  children  will 
keep  most  parents  busy  past  fifty  years  of 
age.  In  the  past  Infant  deaths  and  rviral  liv- 
ing kept  families  within  manageable  limits. 
Today  parents  may  achieve  a  generous  fam- 
ily early  in  marriage. 

Rational  and  even  generous  Christian  con- 
trol of  basic  biological  pocslbilitiee  is  In  a 
very  primitive  state  as  one  views  the  avail- 
able means. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  Catholics  would 
help  support  basic  research  In  all  areas  bear- 
ing on  the  biochemistry  of  human  procrea- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that,  with  more  imagi- 
native and  creative  research,  there  will  be 
many  new  means  made  available  that  will 
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pass  any  moral,  theological,  or  cultiiral  test 
and  provide  adequate  means  of  fulfilling  one's 
obligation  to  all  the  essentials  of  a  generous 
and  loving  marriage.  Meanwhile,  conscience 
must  do  what  it  can  to  meet  obligations  that 
often  seem  to  work  at  cross  purposes. 

The  space  age  has  given  us  the  image  of 
the  earth,  seen  from  the  moon,  as  a  space 
craft  with  finite  resources  to  sustain  all  of 
its  passengers.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that 
some  passengers  are  presently  faring  better 
than  others.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  present 
passengers  are  enjoying  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  spacecraft's  resources  and,  if  present 
tendencies  prevail,  ten  per  cent  will  soon 
enjoy  ninety  per  cent.  For  example,  one  na- 
tion, the  United  States,  which  represents  six 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  annually 
uses  forty  per  cent  of  the  world's  energy.  We 
are  blessed  with  a  marvelous  continent,  the 
new  world,  but  we  complicate  our  living  by 
having  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion on  three  per  cent  of  our  land.  It  is 
unthinking  to  disassociate  population  prob- 
lems from  land  usage. 

I  wish  Catholics  who  enjoy  the  largesse  of 
this  country  would  begin  to  concern  them- 
selves more  with  foreign  aid.  The  U.S.  Oross 
National  Product  this  year  exceeds  a  trillion 
dollars,  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  is  almost  one-fourth  as  large,  and 
we  give  a  mere  one  billion  dollars  to  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  help  our  spacecraft's  lesser  citizens,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  live  on  less  than  $200  a  year. 
This,  too.  is  part  of  the  realities  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  that  I  hope  U.S.  Catholics  will 
espoiise  as  fifty  mUlion  of  God's  favored 
nation. 

One  of  the  greatest  evolutions  of  our  times, 
human  dignity,  is  becoming  lost  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  population  growth.  Never  before 
has  human  dignity  seized  the  imagination 
of  man  as  it  does  today.  Over  many  mlllen- 
ia,  man  has  been  enslaved  by  poverty,  ig- 
norance, war.  malnutrition,  dirt,  squalor,  and 
all  the  rest.  Today  we  know  better.  Man  need 
not  live  like  this.  Human  development  is  the 
new  name  for  peace  among  men. 

AGAINST   ABORTION,   A   RIGHT   TO   LIVE 

If  population  growth  Is  viewed  alone  as  the 
one  great  crisis,  then  we  will  descend  to  all 
kinds  of  pragmatic  and  immoral  Initiatives. 
One  of  the  most  blatant  of  these  Is  abortion 
as  a  means  of  population  control.  This  de- 
grades women  as  nothing  else  can,  despite 
the  protestations  of  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement.  As  a  priest,  I  have  known  of 
nothing  that  so  shatters  a  woman  psy- 
chologically and  morally  as  the  destruction 
of  human  life  within  her.  One  of  her  great- 
est assets  Is  life-giving— not  life-destroying. 
Cast  her  In  this  latter  role  and  you  ulti- 
mately destroy  her.  All  too  little  has  been 
said  about  the  rights  of  a  live,  but  yet  an 
unborn  human  being  who  Is  often,  for  the 
most  frivolous  reasons,  denied  his  or  her 
most  fundamental  human  right,  the  right  to 
life  which  precedes  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

We  are,  especially  in  developed  and  affluent 
countries,  facing  a  crisis  of  values  and  priori- 
ties that  will  destroy  us  much  more  quickly 
and  far  more  efficiently  than  a  crisis  of  pop- 
ulation. It  Is  difficult  to  dlflferentlate  the 
population  problem  from  the  problem  of  sex. 
All  human  beings  are  endowed  with  sex.  Sex 
is  one  of  the  great  realities  of  humanity — at 
the  core  of  our  literature  and  art.  We  should 
cherish  sex,  as  it  is,  indeed,  Ctod-given.  The 
modern  world  needs,  not  our  sex-soaked  cul- 
ture, but  a  reasonable  philosophy  that  tran- 
scends mere  sexual  thrills. 

To  be  meaningful  in  our  day,  sex  must 
signify  love  and  the  kind  of  communication 
that  only  love  makes  possible  between  man 
and  woman.  To  redeem  the  times,  the  popu- 
lation problem  as  well,  we  must  redeem 
sex — to  make  it  once  again  the  language  of 
love,  of  generosity,  of  chUdren  responsibly 
and  lovingly  begotten;  not  sex— the  haven  of 
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selfishness,  childlessness,  and  empty  nleas. 
ure.  r  J   f 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  If  we  fully 
gave  ourselves  to  human  development  in  a 
more  equitable  fashion  aboard  our  space- 
ship earth,  if  we  really  made  human  dignity 
meaningful  for  everyone,  then  in  large  meas- 
ure we  would  iiltimately  solve  the  popula- 
tion problem,  too.  Making  population,  as 
such,  our  single  focus  may  be  exactly  the 
wrong  way  to  proceed  towards  a  world  that 
can  achieve  what  the  other  planets  in  our 
solar  system  seem  to  lack:  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Black  Perspectives 
(By  the  late  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 
"Negro  and  white  have  a  common  bond  " 
Negroes  were  once  bred  by  slave  owners  to 
be  sold  as  merchandise.  They  do  not  welcome 
any    solution    which    Involves    population 
breeding  as  a  weapon.  They  are  instinctively 
sympathetic  to  all  who  offer  methods  that 
wui  improve  their  lives  and  offer  them  fair 
opportunity  to  develop  and  advance  as  all 
other  people  in  our  society. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  natural  allies  of 
those  who  seek  to  inject  any  form  of  plan- 
ning in  our  society  that  enriches  life  and 
guarantees  the  right  to  exist  In  freedom 
and  dignity.  For  these  constructive  move- 
ments, we  are  prepared  to  give  our  energies 
and  consistent  support;  because  in  the  need 
for  family  planning,  Negro  and  white  have 
a  common  bond;  and  together,  we  can  and 
should  unite  our  strength  for  the  wise  pres- 
ervation, not  of  races  In  general,  but  of  the 
one  race  we  all  constitute — the  human  race. 

"Population    Control    Is    Subordinate    to 

Wealth  Control" 

( By  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  President,  Operation 

PUSH) 

The  nation's  preoccupation  with  multiple 
crises  is  evidenced  by  the  description  of  the 
population  challenge  as  a  population  bomb. 
Yet,  if  life  for  us  in  the  1970's  is  more  prob- 
lem than  possibility,  we  may  well  be  in 
danger  of  losing  that  race  which  H.  G.  Wells 
described  as  "education's  race  with  disaster 
•  ■  •" — the  race  to  create  a  sound  and  mean- 
ingful civilization. 

The  alarmist  concern  for  "Zero"  popula- 
tion growth  Is  by  and  large  predicated  upon 
Malthuslan  premises  about  population 
growth  as  over  against  the  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  that  growth.  But  modern  tech- 
nology increasingly  makes  Malthus'  views 
obsolete.  If  there  is  any  issue  of  human  siu-- 
vlval.  It  is  one  which  must  be  defined  on  a 
new  terrain,  determined  in  large  measure  by 
the  entitlement  of  the  have-nots,  worldwide 
and  In  this  nation,  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
available  resoxirces. 

In  this  country,  the  real  issue  is  not  an 
unmanageable  surplus  of  people  but  a  basic 
maldLstribution  of  the  resourees.  Over  2Qr'r> 
of  the  nation's  population,  in  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  words  "languish  on  an  Island 
of  poverty  in  a  vast  sea  of  affluence.  .  .  ." 

Another  reason  for  siispectlng  the  stridency 
of  some  population  control  advocates  is  that, 
despite  reports  predicting  the  inevitability  of 
a  big  baby  boom,  reinforced  by  the  spectre 
of  8.5  million  women  in  prime  reproduc- 
tive years  by  1970  and  one  million  more  by 
1975,  the  baby  boom  has  Just  not  material- 
ized. In  fact,  some  population  experts  are 
admitting  that,  with  a  population  of  200  mil- 
lion today  and  with  the  continuation  of 
present  trends,  the  projection  of  300  million 
by  the  year  2000  may  prove  too  high. 

Without  becoming  simplistic  in  exploring 
a  very  complex  problem,  I  would  submit  the 
following  reservations  which  I  have  about  the 
population  control  Issue: 

First,  when  the  more  militant  of  my  col- 
leagues refer  to  the  total  policy  as  the  initial 
step  to  legitimizing  genocide,  they  are  con- 
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sldered  down-right  alarmists.  Yet  the  timing 
of  the  population  Issue  is  a  source  of  some 
concern.  That  this  Issue  shoiUd  surface 
simultaneously  with  the  emergence  of  blacks 
and  other  non-whites  as  a  meaningful  force 
In  the  nation  and  the  world  appears  more 
than  coincidental. 

SLACK   STRXNCTH   IN   NT7MBERS 

Second,  blacks,  devoid  of  economic 
strength,  must  seek  to  deploy  skillfully  the 
strength  they  have  In  numbers.  But  a  popula- 
tion policy,  such  as  Is  proposed,  may  well 
dilute  that  strength.  There  are  now  fifty 
locations  In  this  nation  where  black  people 
are  50%  or  more  of  the  f)opulation,  and  over 
200  locations  where  blacks  are  now  30%  or 
more.  This  Is  a  power  of  numbers  which 
blacks  cannot  afford  to  think  of  lightly.  Re- 
cent court  decisions  could  mean  hundreds 
of  more  black  public  officials  at  all  levels, 
throughout  the  South.  Thus,  Just  the  sim- 
ple arithmetic  of  "one  man,  one  vote"  could 
so  transform  the  face  of  politics  In  this  na- 
tion as  to  make  Dr.  King's  fondest  dreams  of 
Selma  a  fundamental  fact  of  this  democracy. 
black  poverty  critical 

Third,  black  people  need  a  vastly  larger 
equity  in  the  resources  of  this  nation.  For 
the  poverty,  which  we  must  now  freight  to 
the  political  bargaining  table.  Is  Itself  evi- 
dence of  our  vulnerabUlty.  Black  Americans 
possess  only  2%  of  the  total  U.S.  wealth. 
Black  businesses  had  recelpte  in  1960-1970 
representing  T^^th  of  1%  of  the  total  busi- 
ness receipts  of  the  nation.  Black  banks 
presently  control  tf^th  of  1%  of  the  bank- 
ing assets  of  the  nation. 

Black  economic  penury  Is  a  critical  issue. 
It  spotlights  the  relevance  of  our  demands 
for  a  greater  share  of  the  resources  while,  at 
the  same  time,  corroborating  our  central 
argument  that  the  creation  of  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  system  is  of  greater  priority 
than  population  control.  Population  control 
is  subordinate  to  wealth  control.  For  a  na- 
tion which  engineered  the  Berlin  airlift  and 
the  lift  to  the  moon,  the  challenge  is  to 
wed  its  resoiirces  with  its  compassion  to  build 
a  human  community. 

Given  the  Opportunity  Many  Women  Will 

Choose  To  Have  Fewer  Children 

(By  Shirley  A.  Chlsholm,  U.S.  Representative 

fnom  New  York) 

I  have  long  been  and  still  am  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  family  planning.  I  believe  that 
every  woman  has  the  right  to  control  her 
own  reproductive  process.  The  decision  to 
have  children,  when  and  how  many.  Is  ohe 
of  the  most  Important  decisions  she  will 
make  in  her  entire  lifetime.  But  too  often, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  she  doesn't  decide  at 
all;  the  pregnancy  Just  occurs. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  the  lack  of 
Information  about  reproductive  process  and 
contraception.  Studies  have  shown  that  most 
poor  families  as  well  as  the  American  popu- 
lation in  general  desire  a  family  of  two  or 
three  children.  The  poor  however  have  much 
less  access  to  either  good  prenatal  or  post- 
natal  care  or  Information  about  contracep- 
tive techniques. 

The  result,  limited  financial  resources  are 
insufficient  and  the  family  may  sink  even 
deeper  in  poverty.  More  than  one-quarter  of 
all  families  with  four  or  more  children  are 
living  in  poverty.  Their  risk  of  poverty  is  two- 
and-a-half  times  that  for  families  with  three 
children  or  less. 

Another  serious  and  growing  problem  is 
illegitimacy.  As  of  1967  approximately  4.5  mil- 
lion children  under  the  age  of  18  In  the 
United  States  were  Illegitimate.  A  recent 
study  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  showed  that  in  1970  the  percentage 
of  Illegitimate  births  bad  exceeded  40%  and 
projected  that  by  1973  over  half  the  babies  in 
the  District  will  be  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

We  can't  ignore  this.  These  children  and 
this  problem  are  not  going  to  Just  fade  away. 
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We  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
these  lives— t>oth  of  the  children  and  of 
their  mothers. 

Even  though  approximately  40%  of  the 
mothers  of  the  245,000  babies  Ixurn  Ulegiti- 
mately  in  the  United  States  every  year  are 
women  19  years  or  younger,  we  still  are  not 
making  information  on  birth  control  avail- 
able to  these  young  girls.  Although  many 
young  people  seem  to  be  very  sophisticated 
about  sex,  they,  in  fact,  are  frequently  lack- 
ing in  knowledge  about  the  facts  of  life.  By 
forcing  a  young  girl  to  have  an  unwanted 
child,  we  are  assigning  her  to  society's  trash 
heap.  Young,  confused,  usually  without  skills 
or  training,  she  will  be  cut  off  from  avenues 
of  opportunity. 

My  own  experiences  at  the  community  level 
and  other  studies  done  after  the  Introduction 
of  the  New  York  State  abortion  repeal  law 
confirm  the  fact  that  given  the  opportunity 
many  women  will  choose  to  have  fewer 
children. 

There  are  those  who  either  for  rellgioiis  or 
personal  convictions  believe  that  abortion 
and  certain  forms  of  contraception  are 
morally  wrong  and  amount  to  killing  a  child; 
others  believe  that  human  life  does  not  start 
until  sometime  after  conception  or  at  birth. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  personal 
conscience  which  should  not  be  decided  by 
the  State.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
we  are  Imposing  the  Catholic  view  of  abor- 
tion on  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  lack  of  access  to  birth  control  infor- 
mation and  materials  and  the  archaic  laws 
that  prevail  with  regard  to  abortion  amount 
to  compulsory  pregnancy. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those 
who  advocate  sterilization  and  a  limitation 
on  the  number  of  children  a  family  may  have, 
as  a  solution  to  the  "population  problem". 
While  It  is  true  that  our  population  and  that 
of  the  world  is  growing  at  an  astounding 
rate  and  that  we  do  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  conservation  of  human  resources, 
forced  sterilization  or  any  compulsory  direc- 
tive is  an  anathema  to  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  birth 
control  regulations  that  has  prompted  con- 
cern among  American  Blacks  about  "race 
genocide".  There  have  been  instances  when 
Judges  have  ordered  individuals,  such  as 
convicted  felons  to  be  sterilized,  and  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  women  be  "re- 
quired" to  use  contraceptives  or  have  an 
abortion  as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  Indeed  there  are  reports  that 
some  social  workers  already  imply  that  those 
who  don't  attend  family  planning  seminars 
will  have  difficulty  with  the  welfare  office. 

There  Is  a  difference' between  making  in- 
formation and  services  available  and  coer- 
cion. It  is  a  very  Important  difference  that  we 
must  Jealously  guard  and  respect.  Women 
should  neither  be  forced  into  having  chil- 
dren they  don't  want  nor  restricted  from  hav- 
ing children  they  do  want. 


Minority  Groups  Shall  Not  Be  Denied 

Access  to  Family  Planning 

(By   Roy   Wilkins,    executive   director,    the 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Colored  People) 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  supports  "the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  materials  con- 
cerning family  health  and  family  planning 
to  all  those  who  desire  it." 

In  taking  this  position  the  NAACP  does 
not  Ignore  the  traditional  concern  of  the 
Association,  indeed,  the  reason  for  its  being, 
the  racial  discrimination  against  minority 
groups  that  is  so  prevalent  in  all  aspects  of 
American  life.  It  recognizes  that  "the  family 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  society. . . . 
The  general  well-being  of  the  family  and  all 
the  services  that  affect  it — are  of  paramount 
concern  to  this  Association.  It  is  further  rec- 
ognized that,  although  numerous  health  and 
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welfare  benefits  are  available,  both  overt 
and  subtle  iaraa  of  discrimination  are  prac- 
ticed In  the  rendition  of  these  services  to 
minority  groups." 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  wel- 
fare system  and  the  myths  which  have  been 
given  wide  currency  in  order,  in  part,  to 
"Justify"  racial  discrimination.  There  Is, 
however,  no  ambiguity  in  the  NAACP  ap- 
proach to  the  significant,  but  highly  emo- 
tional, topic  of  family  planning.  The  Asso- 
ciation supports  the  dissemination  of  "in- 
formation and  materials"  for  those  who  wish 
it. 

The  NAACP  does  not  purport  to  be  a  cru- 
sader for  family  planning.  That  is  the  task 
of  those  organizations  specifically  designed 
and  equipped  to  render  the  services  where 
requested.  However,  the  NAACP  does  not  be- 
lieve that  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  family  size 
beyond  the  capacities  of  available  income  or 
of  health  and  educational  resources,  consti- 
tutes a  genuine  problem,  outlined  in  graphic 
detail  for  any  unbiased  observer. 

The  basic  determination  of  the  NAACP  is 
that  minority  group  families,  who  must 
wrestle  with  myriad  manifestations  of  racial 
discrimination,  shall  not  be  denied  access  to 
family  planning  help  by  reason  of  their  racial 
and  economic  deprivations. 

The    Role    op    the    United    Nations 

(By  Kurt  Waldheim.  Secretary  General,  the 

United  Nations) 

"To  slow  population  growth  is  an  Impor- 
tant prerequisite  for  future  world  stability." 

The  greatest  challenge  for  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  Second  Development  Decade 
is  to  promote  peace  with  Justice  and,  to 
achieve  this  end,  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  life  for  the  billions  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  will  inhabit  the  earth  In  the 
coming  decades.  Our  goal  is  not  mere  sur- 
vival, but  a  life  of  dignity  and  peace  with 
hope  for  each  new  generation.  Therefore,  the 
Second  Development  Decade  will  require  a 
serious  confrontation  with  our  most  basic 
problems  of  poverty  and  population  growth. 

The  problem  of  poverty  and  the  gap  which 
separates  the  rich  from  the  poor  is  a  source 
of  fundamental  concern  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  man.  It  should  also  now  be  obvious 
to  every  man  that  rapid  population  growth 
strikes  a  heavy  blow  to  the  development  ef- 
forts of  many  nations  around  the  globe.  An 
immediate  commitment  to  slow  population 
growth  Is  an  imi>ortant  prerequisite  for  fu- 
ture world  stability. 

Increasing  productivity  alone  will  neither 
eliminate  the  basis  of  poverty  nor  spark  a 
transition  to  low  birth  rates.  What  is  needed 
is  also  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  this 
world's  goods.  We  need  to  focus  less  on  total 
economic  growth  and  move  on  to  specific 
social  problems  such  as  unemplojrment,  mal- 
nutrition and  illiteracy.  We  must  assure  the 
world's  poor  that  the  means  for  a  better  life 
win  be  made  available  to  all. 

This  call  for  a  new  attitude  towards  de- 
velopment has  Implications  for  rich  and  poor 
nations  alike.  Within  poor  nations  each  de- 
cision on  development  strategy  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  whether  its  effect  will 
reach  the  vast  majority  of  the  population. 

The  year  1972  is  a  threshold  that  may  well 
lead  toward  even  more  vital  United  Nations 
commitment.  The  Stockholm  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  will  bring  together 
a  critical  mass  of  Information,  impetus,  and 
leadership  that  must  surely  link  the  increas- 
ing pollution  of  the  planet  with  the  increas- 
ing population  of  the  planet. 

This  spring  the  United  Nations  wUl  be 
formally  inaugtirathig  preparations  for  the 
World  Population  Year  1974  and  the  World 
Population  Conference.  A  worldwide  review 
and  appraisal  will  try  to  determine  more  pre- 
cisely the  effects  of  population  growth  and 
the  measures  needed  to  reduce  excess  growth. 
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To  this  review  the  United  Nations  Itself  mast 
bring  a  broad  perspective  cm  jwptilation  Is- 
sues, keeping  to  the  forefront  three  major 
levels  of  concern  and  action. 

First,  the  United  Nations  must  speak  for 
the  entire  world  community  bearing  always 
In  mind  that  fonr  billion  people  cannot  llv* 
Independently,  without  concern  for  one  an- 
other's needs.  The  world  of  the  twentieth 
century  offers  knorwledge  and  opportonlty 
that  would  have  staggered  our  ancestors.  A 
world  of  four  billion  people  also  faces  con- 
straints that  past  ages  never  knew  and  that 
we  violate  at  our  peril. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  must  speak 
to  and  with  governments,  for  population  pol- 
icies remain  within  the  sovereign  domain  of 
each  nation.  The  General  Assembly  has  rec- 
ognized that  governments  should  study  pop- 
ulation factors  and  adopt  population  policies. 
Some  thirty  member  states  have  such  pol- 
icies; a  hundred  others  do  not  and  may  need 
advice  and  reso\irces  to  evaluate  their  needs. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  must  speak  In 
behalf  of  individuals.  The  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  proclaims  the  right 
of  all  parents  freely  and  responsibly  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  thetr  offspring.  Yet 
the  Information  and  services  to  exercise  this 
right  stUl  do  not  exist  in  much  of  the  world 
and  may  not  exist  In  the  future  unless  the 
United  Nations  can  provide  the  assistance 
needed. 

THS    UJC.    FXTJTO    l^R    POPTJI-ATION    ACTIVrTIES 

(By  Rafael  Salas,  Executive  Director,  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities) 
"TTie  UJf.  is  mounting  a  global  popula- 
tion strategy." 

A  most  Important  step  towards  mobilizing 
the  energies  and  skills  of  all  nations  and  all 
peoples  to  deal  with  world  pojralatlon  prob- 
lems was  taken  by  the  Secretary-General  In 
IMH  when  he  establlEhed  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities  (UNFPA) .  He 
placed  the  new  organization  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Administrator  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP) ,  thus 
making  population  a  part  of  the  overall  de- 
velopment assistance  being  given  to  devel- 
oplzig  countries.  By  this  step,  the  Secretary- 
General  not  only  cleared  the  way  for  coordi- 
nation and  expansion  of  the  poptilatlon  work 
within  the  United  Nations  system,  but  also 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  mounting  a 
global  program  with  a  global  population 
strategy  to  which  an  countries  could  con- 
tribute according  to  their  capabilities  and 
from  which  an  countries  could  benefit  ac- 
cording to  their  need. 

THK    BKVSLOPIHC    PB06RA1C 

Otvan  Its  mandate,  the  Fund  has  giv«a 
more  tmpeUis  and  a  wider  scope  to  the  pop- 
ulation work  of  the  specialized  United  Na- 
tions organlcatioDs.  and  the  countries  re- 
questing assistance  have  thrown  considerably 
more  light  on  their  own  needs  and  priorities 
in  the  population  field.  As  a  result,  the  Fund 
can  now  identify  many  areas  of  special  ur- 
gency. Some  of  these  areas  are  already  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  specialized 
United  Nations  agencies  with  Fund  «n«ir'"g 
Other  areas  call  for  new  Initiatives  by  the 
Fund  Itself. 

Some  400  projects  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  present  program.  However,  the  Fund 
recognises  that  breakthroughs  in  research. 
In  technology.  In  teaching  and  demonstra- 
tion methods,  partieulariy  In  regard  to  fer- 
tility control,  might  dramatically  Change  the 
picture.  Accordingly,  the  Fund  Is  ready  to 
take  the  lead,  when  appropriate,  in  devdop- 
tng  new  fields  of  activity  which  would 
sharpen  and  Intensify  the  attack  (Hi  popula- 
tion problems. 

UmUUE   TTJT.    CON TRlBU'nON 

The  year  1971  marked  the  second  fully 
operational  year  of  the  Fund.  Almost  fifty 
countries  have  made  voluntary  contributions 
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close  to  the  $50  minkA  mark  for  the  support 
of  the  Fund's  acttvttles.  The  U.S.  provided 
very  helpful  support.  More  than  sixty 
tctes  have  requested  ssststanee  tat  cairylng 
out  p<9aIatlon  projeets  easting  almost  tbs 
total  amount  of  available  resooroes.  Many 
more  countries  are  now  taking  a  sober  look 
at  the  effect  population  trends  are  having 
on  their  eocmomle,  social  and  environmental 
progress  as  a  preliminary  to  emharktng  on 
ttielr  own  population  programs. 

The  work  of  tb«  Fund  oonflrms  that  Ute 
United  Nations  can  bring  Into  play  three  ele- 
ments to  arrest  the  deteriorating  world 
population  situation  which  no  on^  country 
or  International  organization  can  provide. 

First,  Impartiality.  Population  is  a  sensi- 
tive area  where  every  Individual,  every  group 
and  every  nation  looks  with  suspicion  at 
the  proposals  of  his  neighbors.  Only  a  woild 
organlEatlon  of  unaesaUable  neutrality  is 
capable  of  effective  operation  under  such 
conditions. 

Second,  structure.  Over  twenty-five  years, 
the  United  Nations  has  bunt  up  a  network 
of  Interrelated  and  Intercommunicating 
regional  and  national  offices  to  serve  Its 
member  nations  In  all  comers  of  the  earth. 
Thrpugh  this  network,  the  Fund  can  draw 
on  the  technology,  tftllls  and  the  experience 
of  all  nations  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
Individual  nations. 

•njlrd,  resources.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
a  program  which  coordinates  the  Inputs  of  a 
wide  range  of  United  Nations  agencies  with 
8i>eclal  competencies,  of  numerous  bilateral, 
nongovernmental  and  private  organizations 
with  active  field  operations,  of  countries 
with  advanced  research  and  technical  pro- 
grams and  of  those  already  coping  with 
population  pressures,  can,  and  should,  at- 
tract more  substantial  resources  than  a 
series  of  independent  undertakings. 

Taking  these  considerations  Into  account, 
it  is  bard  to  think  of  an  alternative  to  grasp- 
ing the  opportunity  offered  by  the  United 
Nations  to  engage  In  Immediate,  responsible 
and  concerted  action.  After  all  we  have  only 
one  world  organization — and  only  one  wortd. 

"WrrHOtrr    Rzalxstic    Populstion    Pouct, 

Social.    AMB    Economic    Dbvxlopiixkt    Is 

Doomed  to  FatLUBE" 

(By  Robert  8.  McNamara,  President,  the 
World  Bank) 

The  planet  we  live  on  is  finite,  and  the 
population  which  It  can  support  at  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  living  is  likewise  finite. 
One  can  debate  what  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  ought  to  be.  Irut  vi^at  Is  beyond 
debate  Is  that  some  two  billion  Individuals 
of  the  human  race  currently  are  condemned 
by  circumstances  to  a  standard  of  living 
that  Is  plagued  by  poverty,  deprivation  and 
indignity. 

We  are  not  talking  about  poverty  that  Is 
a  mere  absence  of  affluence.  We  are  talking 
about  a  poverty  that  is  corrosive  of  human 
decency,  characterized  by  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, high  Infant  mortality,  low  life  ex- 
pectancy, widespread  Illiteracy  and  chronic 
unemployment. 

COSTS   OF   RAPID   CKOWTR 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  population 
issue  must  be  faced.  For  broadly  q>eaklng. 
those  countries  which  are  caught  up  In  this 
struggle  against  poverty  are  the  same  coun- 
tries which  are  faced  with  dangerously  high 
rates  of  population  growth.  In  the  past 
twelve  months,  the  world's  population  has 
grown  by  more  than  seventy  million  people. 
Between  85  and  90%  of  this  population 
growth  has  occurred  In  the  poorer  countries. 

Overly  rapid  population  growth  In  a  poor 
country  siphons  away  resources  that  are  des- 
perately required  Tor  reducing  economic  and 
social  deprivation.  At  the  national  level,  the 
government  must  devote  a  greater  and 
greater  amount  of  investment  simply  to  pro- 
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vfd«  mtnlmal  aerrioes  to  aa  ever-Increasing 
number  of  ehadren.  At  tbs  taailly  isv^  tha 
needs  press  In  on  ths  parents  of  large 
famniea.  9ot  roughly  tha  trst  0ftesu  yeais 
of  their  llvies  children  are  eonsnmea  rtithw 
than  prodoeeia.  For  taotli  ths  govemment 
and  the  family,  more  children  means  more 
expenditure  on  food,  on  shelter,  on  clothing, 
on  health,  on  education,  on  every  essential 
social  service. 

As  the  children  reach  adulthood,  the  prob- 
lem Is  compounded  by  mounting  unemploy- 
ment. There  are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go 
around  because  the  government — grappling 
with  the  dally  demands  of  the  Increasing 
population — has  been  unable  to  Invest  in 
Job-producing  enterprises.  Thus  the  cycle 
of  poverty  tightens,  and  the  entire  social 
and  economic  framework  of  the  nation 
weakens  under  the  massive  weight  of  popu- 
lation. 

Social  tensions,  political  turbulence  and 
the  Irrational  eruption  Into  violence  are  the 
final  fruits  of  unmanageable  population 
pressures.  No  society,  no  economy,  no  gov- 
ernment can  sustain  such  pressures  Indefi- 
nitely. 

aovnurMxwTB  must  act  how 

The  first  step  a  government  must  take  to 
avert  these  dangers  Is,  of  course,  to  recog- 
nize them.  Some  twenty-five  countries,  with 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  today  have  fonnally  adopted 
an  official  population  policy.  Other  govern- 
ments are  providing  some  family  planning 
assistance  to  ttiose  parents  who  desire  It. 

Many  governments  In  the  developing 
world,  however,  have  neither  an  official  popu- 
lation policy,  nor  extend  assistance  to  private 
f?mUy  planning  efforts.  And  without  realistic 
population  policy,  overall  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

What  Is  Important  to  undenrtaiMl  Is  the 
explosive  potential  of  population  growth. 
Even,  for  example,  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  developing  countries  were  by  the  year 
S040  to  reduce  their  net  reproduction  rate 
to  one — that  Is,  to  an  average  of  two  chil- 
dren per  couple — ^the  present  population  In 
the  developing  world  of  3.6  bUllon  would 
Increase  more  than  five-fold  to  nearly  14 
bUllon. 

If  the  net  reproduction  rate  of  one  could 
be  reached  two  decades  sooner,  the  ultimate 
size  of  the  population  of  the  developing 
countries  alone  would  be  more  than  4  billion 
less,  a  figtire  In  excess  of  the  planet's  total 
population  today. 

Two  Important  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  these  projections. 

Each  decade  of  delay  In  addressing  the 
population  problem  In  developing  countries 
will  lead  to  an  ultimate  population  In  those 
nations  approximately  30%  longer  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Further,  even  In  favorable  conditions,  the 
population  in  those  nations  will  continue  to 
grow  rapidly  for  several  decades,  eiqtandlng 
perhaps  four-fold  from  present  levels  and 
reaching  a  total  of  neariy  10  binioa. 

The  Implications  for  all  who  are  engaged 
in  development  are  clear:  there  must  be  an 
Intensified  effort  in  population  planning, 
with  the  goal  of  shortening  the  time  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth. 

WOSLO  BANK  CONCESN 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  that  effec- 
tive population  planning  ts  an  essential  In- 
gredient of  a  nation^  social  and  economic 
development.  That  Is  why  the  World  Bank 
is  concerned  with  the  problem.  It  is  equally 
dear  that  primary  responsibility  for  action 
in  this  matter  lies  with  each  Individual 
country.  No  outside  development  agency  can 
presiune  to  solve  the  problem  for  a  nation. 
What  It  can  do  Is  to  point  out  the  dangers 
of  delay,  offer  counsel  and  technical  infor- 
mation, and  where  feasible,  make  available 
financial  asRistancs  to  aid  a  government  In 
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setting  up  its  own  program  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Issue. 

The  population  problem  In  the  developing 
world  cannot  be  solved  with  one  five-year 
plan,  or  in  a  single  decade,  or  even  In  what 
remains  of  this  century.  It  Is  a  problem  that 
will  require  a  long-term  continuing  effort. 
But  above  all.  it  is  a  problem  that  can  no 
longer  afford  postponement  or  procrastina- 
tion. Each  day  of  delay  makes  the  task  more 
difficult. 

The  World  Bank  Is  ready  to  assist  its  de- 
veloping member  countries  In  their  efforts 
to  move  towards  a  sound  and  sensible  solu- 
tion— and  to  move  now.  We  are  confident 
that  ultimate  success  is  possible,  given  the 
necessary  leadership  and  resources  and 
resolve. 

Anica 
(By  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, United  Nations  Economic   Commis- 
sion for  Africa ) 

"The  relationship  of  family  planning  to  all 
aspects  of  life  must  be  recognized." 

To  say  that  we.  In  Africa,  are  at  the  cross- 
roads Is  putting  it  mildly.  Only  a  few  African 
countries  achieved  the  minimum  target  of 
five  per  cent  growth  rate  In  national  income 
In  the  First  United  Nations  Development 
Decade.  And  our  population  continues  to  ex- 
pand at  a  rate  faster  than  anticipated.  The 
ominous  implications  of  this  are  clear,  and 
this  is  precisely  why  the  role  of  population  in 
African  development  is  Important. 

The  current  rate  of  population  growth  in 
Africa,  at  2.8  per  cent  per  annum,  is  at  par 
with  that  of  South  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
With  a  steady  decrease  in  the  death  rate  and 
with  fertility  remaining  high,  Africa  would, 
from  about  1980  onwards,  have  the  highest 
rate  of  growth  among  all  the  major  areas 
of  the  world. 

In  2000  A.D..  Africa's  total  population  could 
be  734  million,  or  818  million,  or  906  million, 
depending  on  the  actual  paths  fertility  and 
mortality  take.  The  172  million  difference 
between  the  high  and  the  low  estimates — 
slightly  less  than  half  Africa's  present  total 
population — shows  the  difference  an  effective 
population  policy  could  make. 

But  policy  formulations  and  action  pro- 
grams should  not  await  the  development  of 
universal  and  perfect  data  collection  systems. 
If  action  Is  to  take  effect  in  the  future,  the 
time  to  Initiate  it  is  now.  The  new  entrants 
to  the  labor  force  In  the  next  fifteen  years 
have,  for  example,  already  been  born;  thus 
the  size  of  the  labor  force  will  be  affected 
only  after  fifteen  years  by  any  action  pro- 
gram taken  now.  But  a  smaller  family  norm, 
if  established  now.  would  inunedlately  make 
available  additional  resources  that  could  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  the  existing  labor 
force. 

A  national  population  policy  should,  of 
course,  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  de- 
velopment process  and  not  merely  treated 
as  an  outside  factor.  Any  population  policy, 
to  be  viable  and  effective,  must  be  coupled 
with  economic  and  social  policies  aimed  at 
improving  the  lives  within  all  sectors  of  the 
population. 

While  broad  economic  and  social  considera- 
tions are  expected  to  be  the  main  factor  for 
adopting  national  population  policies  and 
programs,  considerations  of  the  wishes  of  in- 
dividual family  members  are  an  important 
complement  to  It.  The  decision  as  to  the 
number  and  spacing  of  children  should  be- 
long to  every  family. 

BEYOND  FAMILY   PLANNING 

At  various  meetings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Africa  the 
view  has  been  expressed  that  population 
problems  in  Africa  should  be  seen  in  the 
total  context  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
life,  and  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  families.  Having  fostered 
this  approach,  we  miist  find  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  it. 
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Members  of  the  Commission  have  also 
felt  that  the  term  "family  planning"  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  It  Is  seen  as  an  In- 
hibiting, almost  a  negative  phrase.  The  gen- 
eral consensus  has  been  that  family  plan- 
ning programs,  to  be  effective,  must  discard 
the  one-sided  approach  of  offering  family 
planning  services  only.  The  relationship  of 
family  planning  to  all  aspects  of  life  must 
be  recognized  so  that  the  programs  can  find 
their  place  and  function  within  the  other 
relevant  and  desirable  services  and  institu- 
tions, such  as  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  educational  services,  and  rural  ex- 
tension activities.  The  task,  as  we  see  It,  Is 
to  go  beyond  family  planning  and  to  cover 
the  whole  area  of  family  welfare. 

Such  an  approach  may  be  Initially  expen- 
sive, because  in  many  areas  this  will,  for 
example,  mean  building  health  centers.  In 
the  long  run.  I  believe  It  will  pay  for  Itself 
by  improved  health,  education,  and  skills 
and.  therefore,  by  Increased  productivity  and 
the  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  life. 

Aware  of  the  problems  engendered  by  the 
present  age-structure  of  the  population  and 
the  high  rates  of  growth,  six  African  coun- 
tries— Egypt,  Ghana,  Kenya.  Mauritius.  Mo- 
rocco, and  Tunisia — ^have  adopted  official 
population  policies,  and  two  others — Bots- 
wana and  Nigeria — have  included  programs 
In  their  current  development  plans  aimed 
at  reducing  the  high  rate  of  growth  of  pop- 
ulation through  a  reduction  in  fertility. 
These  eight  countries  account  for  40%  of 
the  total  population  of  Africa.  About  twen- 
ty other  African  countries,  with  30%  of 
the  continent's  population,  have  family 
planning  programs  in  operation,  either 
through  voluntary  associations,  or  as  a  part 
of  health  services.  Of  coiu-se,  one  cannot  add 
these  figures  together  and  say  that  70%  of 
Africa's  population  is  receiving  family  plan- 
ning services. 

The  interest  of  African  governments  In 
population  programs  is  of  recent  date.  This 
Is  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  trained  na- 
tions, and  the  absence  of  studies  for  In- 
dividual countries  relating  population 
growth  to  economic  and  social  development. 
To  meet  the  shortage  of  demographers,  two 
regional  Institutes  for  population  studies 
have  recently  been  established  In  Accra  and 
Yaounde,  in  addition  to  the  one  In  Cairo. 

Latin  America 
(By  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  former  President 
of   Colombia,   Chairman,   Advisory   Board, 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities) 

"Population,  the  principal  resource  and 
ultimate  object  of  development,  is  a  restraint 
to  progress." 

During  the  last  decades  Latin  America  has 
undergone  rapid  progress.  Economic  and  so- 
cial reforms  have  been  mitlated  on  a  large 
scale.  Urban  centers  have  grown  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  but  the  economic  and  social 
advances  of  our  nations  are  far  from  suffi- 
cient. PiUfiUlng  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
Latin  America  Is  the  major  challenge  of  the 
century. 

The  very  progress  achieved  has  tended  to 
modify  the  origins  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems.  Educational  deficiencies,  bourgeon- 
ing urban  slums,  unemployment,  hunger  and 
social  and  political  unrest  are  simultaneously 
expressions  both  of  developmental  retarda- 
tion and  maturation.  The  fundamental  key 
Is  the  rapid  incorporation  of  technological 
development  with  the  expansion  of  the  base 
of  opportunity  for  the  majority. 

It  is  In  this  perspective  that  the  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  rate  of  Latin  America  should 
be  considered.  Historically,  the  pressure  of 
population  growth  was  a  positive  force  that 
actually  formed  the  foundations  for  progress 
in  Latin  America  by  creating  new  opportu- 
nities, narrowing  the  agricultural  frontiers 
and  Intensifying  the  urgency  of  economic 
and  social  reforms.  Now,  however.  It  is  a  se- 
rious handicap. 
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There  were  nearly  sixty  million  Latin  Amer- 
icans in  1900  and  there  now  are  290  million. 
At  today's  rate  of  growth,  the  population  will 
double  every  twenty-four  years.  If  such  a 
growth  rate  continues,  the  population  of 
Latin  America  will  total  580  million  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

My  own  country,  Colombia,  has  twenty- 
three  million  inhabitants  and  a  growth  rate 
of  3.4%.  Thus,  this  country  will  double  its 
population  in  only  twenty-one  years  and 
reach  an  estunated  ninety  million  people  by 
the  year  2000.  The  figures  for  Mexico  are 
even  more  disturbing.  Given  her  present  pop- 
ulation of  fifty-four  million,  and  also  a 
growth  rate  of  3.4 Cc.  Mexico  will  have  over 
200  million  people  in  forty  years.  Brazil  will, 
with  present  trends,  have  almost  200  million 
inhabitants  by  the  beginning  of  the  21st 
century. 

While  the  national  populations  as  a  whole 
are  growing  at  unprecedented  rates,  the 
grovirth  rates  of  our  cities  are  even  greater. 
Some  of  these  are  actually  doubling  their 
populations  in  10  years.  Worst  of  all.  the  ter- 
rible slums,  our  "favelas".  "callampas",  "vil- 
las mlserias",  "ranchose"  and  "tugurios"  are 
growing  faster  than  the  cities  themselves. 
As  a  result,  in  spite  of  financial  investment, 
there  has  been  an  Increase  in  unemployment 
and  underemployment  and  an  inadequate 
provision  of  schools,  hospitals,  doctors  and 
housing.  This  offshoot  of  development  Is 
now  surfacing.  The  circumstances  In  many 
Latin  American  cities  are  better  defined  in 
terms  of  misery  than  progress. 

NEED  TOTAL  DEVELOPMENT  STRATECT 

These  social  ills  cannot  be  cured  by  merely 
reducing  population  growth.  The  salient 
consideration  is  that  socioeconomic  policies 
of  development  must  be  Implemented  with 
a  decrease  in  the  population  growth  rate  to 
achieve  the  desired  objectives. 

Capital  for  the  development  of  Latin 
America  is  scarce.  Three  units  of  investment 
are  required  to  produce  one  unit  of  per  cap- 
ita income.  Therefore,  an  annual  capital  in- 
vestment increase  of  nine  percent  would  be 
needed  to  produce  a  sustained  growth  rate 
of  three  percent  in  per  capita  income.  The 
urgent  need  of  investment  in  schools,  hos- 
pitals, health  centers,  housing,  agrarian  re- 
form and  in  the  expansion  of  services  to  the 
poorer  sectors  of  the  population  requires  an- 
nual capital  investment  growth  rates  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  percent.  But  purely  eco- 
nomic measures,  however,  are  unsatisfactory 
unless  they  are  Incorporated  into  a  total 
strategy  designed  to  conquer  the  misery, 
malnutrition,  unemployment  and  low  cul- 
tural level  of  the  masses  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  sprawling  slums. 

We  are  faced  with  a  paradoxical  situation. 
The  population,  the  principal  resource  and 
ultimate  object  of  development,  is  becoming 
a  restraint  to  progress.  If  the  objectives  of 
economic  growth  are  not  coordinated  with 
the  goals  of  Improved  levels  of  health  and 
education  and  the  establishment  of  social 
conditions  which  refiect  the  image  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life,  it  is  probable  that  devel- 
opment strategies  will  be  adopted  which  are 
characterized  by  enormous  human  suffering. 

VOLUNTARY  RESPONSIBLE  CHOICE 

High  population  growth  rates  offer  an  un- 
precedented challenge  to  the  concurrent 
achievement  of  progress  and  humanitarian 
objectives.  They  have  created  the  need  to 
redefine  the  relationship  between  economic 
development  and  social  justice. 

In  a  more  developed  Latin  America,  hu- 
man reproduction  should  be  the  result  of 
conscious,  responsible,  voluntary  decisions 
by  the  people.  This  dignified  freedom  of 
choice  is  part  of  the  "cultural  revolution" 
and  forms  an  integral  component  Qf  family 
welfare  and  maternal  and  child  health.  Fam- 
ily planning  is  an  essential  element  of  social 
modernization. 

Obviously,  each  Latin  American  govern- 
ment should  recognize  the  right  of  the  cltl- 
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sen  to  plan  the  size  of  Ills  family  and  ahotild 
provide  the  lervlceB  lndlq>enaable  to  dvl- 
Uzed  aoclety.  National  aodal  development 
plans  must  Include  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems of  family  welfare,  goal  propoeals  and 
■peclflc  programs. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  all  dtlaens  aware  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  In  order  to  establish  a  con- 
sensus which  will  serve  as  a  base  for  a  na- 
tional population  policy.  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  Latin  American  nations  should 
adopt  a  policy  of  reduced,  and  therefore, 
moderate  population  growth  as  a  ocunpo- 
nent  of  their  total  social  development  pro- 
grams. 

Ths  Phiuftotcs 

(By  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  President  of 

the  PhUlpplnes) 

"Annual  population  growth  rate  will  de- 
cUxie  from  3.4%   to  2.3%   by  1976." 

The  population  of  the  Philippines  today  to 
38  million  and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  3.4 
per  cent  a  year.  If  this  rate  of  growth  con- 
tinues, by  the  year  3000  there  will  be  about 
100  m"'*'^  Filipinos,  a  oopulatlon  which  wUl 
be  altogether  too  much  for  our  snuJl  coun- 
try to  contain  comfortably,  and  even  more 
of  a  burden  to  support. 

Not  only  would  we  have  to  contend  with 
the  enormous  problems  of  food,  bousing, 
education  and  health,  but  we  would  have  to 
lace  up  to  the  pollution  of  our  air  and  water, 
which  population  congestion  inevitably 
brings.  That  was  why  on  May  16,  1970,  I  Is- 
sued an  executive  order  creating  the  Com- 
mission on  Population.  This  Commission  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  formulating  and 
Implementing  a  long  term  population  pro- 
gram to  cope  with  the  grave  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  arising  from  rapid  popula- 
tion growth. 

The  Oonunlsslon  also  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  promoting  and  nubllshlng  studies  on 
all  aspects  of  our  population,  and  to  assem- 
ble and  disseminate  technical  and  scientific 
Information  relating  to  medical,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  phenomena  as  these  ef- 
fect or  are  affected  by  a  growing  population. 

The  campaign  to  deliver  the  service  of 
family  planning  has  expanMd  In  the  past 
year,  reaching  additional  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. FamOy  Planning  clinics,  presently  num- 
bering 1,254,  were  established  an  over  the 
country  with  private  ntedical  practitioners 
actively  participating  In  the  program. 

nVZ-TKAK  TAKCETS 

The  present  goal  is  the  eatabllshment  of 
a  total  of  aXKK)  clinics  by  1976,  with  some 
20,000  personnel  needed  to  man  them.  The 
clinics  also  provide  information,  motivation, 
communication  services,  training,,  and  un- 
dertake educational  research,  all  of  which 
are  actively  pursued  as  Integral  parts  of  the 
program. 

The  C"T»""''«<""  on  Population  has  set 
definite  targets  under  its  five-year  program. 
The  program  aims  at  gaining  three  mlilioa 
acceptors  by  1976.  This  means  that  during 
that  period  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
•llglble  women  would  have  aoc^ted  some 
method  of  family  planning. 

The  agencies  engaged  In  clinical  services 
have  registered  a  total  number  of  547.000  new 
acceptors  from  1970  to  the  first  semester  of 
Plaeal  Tear  1971-72.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
It  is  expected  that  at  least  another  600,000 
new  acceptors  will  have  enlisted.  Based  on 
this  performance,  we  feel  that  the  annnal 
population  growth  rate  will  decline  to  2.3 
per  cent  by  1976. 

Ilie  Increase  in  the  number  of  acceptors  Is 
credited  to  the  Intensified  motivational  pro- 
gram launched  by  our  National  Media  Pro- 
duction Center  and  Social  Communication 
Center  and  the  training  of  family  planning 
personnel,  here  and  abroad. 
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This  training,  which  Is  geared  to  support 
the  family  planning  program.  Is  proTlded  by 
seven  institutions.  Prom  July  1970  to  June 
1971,  14.446  physlciana.  nursea,  mid-wives 
and  lay  motivators  have  been  trained  within 
the  country,  and  135  persons  trained  abroad. 
The  lay  motivators  are  trained  to  provide 
potential  acceptors  in  their  area  with  the 
right  answers  to  questions  about  family 
planning. 

Much  effort  has  been  concentrated  on  re- 
search. Research  prejects  have  been  estab- 
lished to  delve  into  various  fields  relating 
to  populatlcm.  Among  these  are  program 
evaluation,  demography,  census  and  sta- 
tistics, biomedical  research  and  curriculum 
development. 

The  Commission  has  also  programmed  cur- 
riculum development  and  teacher  training 
cowses  on  Responsible  Family  Life.  These  are 
directly  Imparted  to  students  In  classrooms. 
By  the  end  of  five  years,  population  education 
will  have  reached  some  twelve  million  stu- 
dents In  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades. 

The  program  is  being  Implemented  not  only 
by  various  organizations  of  diverse  char- 
acter, but  it  is  being  managed  by  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  knowledgeable  people  of 
different  backgrounds  and  professions.  We 
feel  that  this  diversity  of  talent  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  program.  We 
hope  that  we  can  carry  on  with  even  greater 
dedication,  a  surer  direction,  and  continuing 
success. 


Chika 

(By  Jaime  Zipper,  MJ3.,  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy. University  of  Chile  Medical  S<diool.  In- 
ventor of  ••Zipper"  Ring  and  co-developer 
of  Copper  TIUD) 

'•Family  planning  was  Introduced  In  China 
to  guard  against  catastrophe." 

Chinese  party  leaders  and  doctors  at  the 
Peking  Hospital  provided  an  up-to-date  ac- 
count ot  family  planning  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  a  group  of  Chilean  doc- 
tors on  a  visit  we  made  to  China  in  October 
1971.  Our  purpose  was  to  exchange  Informa- 
tion about  all  aqiects  of  family  planning! 

OFFICIAI,    PHn.OSOPHT 

At  one  of  the  major  briefings,  a  Chinese 
party  leader  rectd  a  statement  of  the  official 
pfailoeophy  from  a  text  which  I  took  down 
nearly  verbatim: 

•'Family  planning  was  Introduced  In  China 
by  Chalmxeji  Mao  to  guard  against  catas- 
trophe and  to  facilitate  national  planning.  It 
will  greatly  influence  future  generations  of 
Chinese  and  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
nation. 

Family  planning  Is  fundamental  for  the 
economic  planning  of  the  country.  It  in- 
volves an  ideological  revolution  to  change 
basic  concepts  and  traditional  ways.  Further- 
more, family  planning  represents  the  de- 
mands of  the  masses,  especially  of  the  many 
women  who  want  to  be  freed  of  the  burden 
of  excessive  children  in  order  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country. 

An  information  campaign  to  popularize 
methods  of  pc^iilation  control  was  first  un- 
dertaken In  the  People's  Republic  In  1957. 
But  in  order  to  control  the  growth  rate  and 
convert  this  nation  into  a  planned  economy. 
Chairman  Mao  declared  that  It  was  first  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  simple  medicine  to  be 
taken  orally  or  by  Injection.  This  decision 
signaled  the  start  of  scientific  experimenta- 
tion. 

But  this  Instruction  for  a  new  line  of  think- 
ing did  not  reach  the  masses.  Only  in  1968, 
with  the  Cultural  Revolution,  did  the  tech- 
nicians Initiate  a  family  planning  action 
program  with  three  objectives: 
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1.  To  develop  vigorous  support  among  the 
party  cadres; 

a.  To  educate  the  experienced  older  people 
as  weU  as  the  middle-aged  and  young  people; 

8.  To  pursue  scientific  and  clinical  re- 
search to  find  the  oral  medldae  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Chairman  Mao. 

It  took  only  seventeen  days  of  medical  work 
to  produce  a  compound.  ResearcbM-s  experi- 
mented with  the  drugs  first  on  animals.  In 
less  than  two  months  our  scientists  found  a 
satisfactory  formulation.  To  complete  the 
tests  women  volunteered  to  take  the  drugs. 

Family  planning  Is  a  common  cause  pro- 
moted by  the  work  of  the  masses  The  edu- 
cators have  done  the  teaching.  Because  of 
their  achievements,  the  medicine  can  now 
be  widely  used.  It  Is  easy  to  take  and  has 
few  side  effects." 

BIKTH     CONTBOI.     MKTHODS 

We  later  learned  that  a  Caechoslovaklan 
technician  was  Instrumental  in  making  pos- 
sible the  manufacture  of  these  pills  In  China. 
These  pills  are  distributed  to  married  women 
In  plain  bottles  of  one  hundred  each  and 
taken  regulariy  for  twenty-one  days  without 
complicated  tabulations  or  different  colors. 
The  Chinese  women  seem  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty following  this  procedure. 

Intrauterine  devices  have  been  used  since 
1958.  Coils  of  non-rusting  steel  and  plastic 
rings,  baaed  upon  Japanese  models,  were  most 
prevalent.  Sterilization,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, Is  occurring  more  frequently. 

ABORTION     SEAOILT     AVAn.ABLE 

Abortion,  which  has  been  legal  in  China 
since  1957,  lias  become  popular  In  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  Tbe  pattern  is  simple. 
First,  women  are  provided  with  contracep- 
tive methods:  if  these  fall,  abortion  by  vac- 
uum a^lration  Is  used.  It  Is  a  simple,  un- 
spectacular occurrence.  Actually,  abortion  of- 
fers special  advantages  in  that  women  have 
the  right  to  fifteen  days  of  paid  vacation  af- 
terwards. In  China,  this  Is  exceptional  be- 
cause there  are  no  vacations  as  we  know 
them  in  the  Western  World.  Tliere  Is  only 
one  rest  day  each  week. 

KEACRmo  TBX  PEASANTS 

The  real  challenge  of  health  care  In  China 
is  reaching  the  peasants  who  live  In  rural 
communes.  ITie  "barefoot  doctors"  are 
China's  answer.  They  are  usually  women  with 
academic  training  In  medicine  who  have 
worked  at  least  two  years  In  a  commune  or 
factory.  They  are  then  sent  to  a  hospital  for 
six  months,  where  they  are  taught  to  dis- 
tribute contraceptives,  and  to  pel  form  lOD 
insertions,  abortions,  vasectomies,  azKl  tubal 
ligations.  After  their  hospital  experience,  the 
barefoot  doctors  return  to  their  vUlsge  and 
work  from  a  crude  clinic,  usually  in  the  cul- 
tural center  of  the  commune. 

T7KBAN  BIRTH  RATES  I.OW 

Despite  the  current  campaign  in  rural 
areas,  the  urban  centers  are  so  tar  having 
greater  success  In  reducing  birth  rates.  In 
the  city  of  Peking,  for  instance,  where  the 
population  is  now  fi  million,  we  were  told 
that  the  birth  rate  was  down  to  6  and  7 
per  thousand  and  that  the  rate  of  pecula- 
tion Increase  was  registered  at  0.1  %  annually 
the  lowest  In  the  world.  For  Peking  province 
as  a  whole,  Hopeh,  the  birth  rate  was  given 
as  17  per  Uiousand.  The  province  has  grown 
from  49  million  people  in  1957  to  60  minion 
In  1970,  an  Increase  of  nearly  2%  annually. 

Family  planning  In  China  is  fundamentally 
Justified  as  an  emancipation  of  women,  based 
on  the  equal  rights  of  women  to  study,  to 
participate  In  political  decisions,  to  exercise 
their  social  conscience,  and  to  work  side  by 
side  with  men  In  building  a  socialist  society. 
Where  once  "having  many  children"  was 
considered  a  blessing  for  women,  now  family 
planning  Is  depicted  everywhere  as  a  bene- 
fit to  the  Individual  and  to  society.  FamOy 
planning  la  therefore  both  a  means  and  an 
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end  In  the  massive  modernizing  and  restruc- 
turing of  Chinese  society. 

India  Is  quite  capable  of  looking  after  Its 
large  and  growing  population  from  Its  own 
resources  and  Its  growing  national  Income. 
But  our  rapid  population  grov.'th  has  made 
the  Increment  In  the  Individual's  share  of 
that  Income  smaller  than  It  need  be.  Also, 
the  quality  of  life  and  of  the  environment  Is 
diminished  by  too  dense  a  population.  That 
is  why  our  Government  felt  It  necessary  to 
make  family  planning  an  official  policy.  India 
was  the  first  nation  In  the  world  to  do  so. 
We  view  our  family  planning  program  as  part 
of  a  larger  welfare  package  for  the  Individual, 
the  family  and  tbe  community. 

Our  birth  rate  is  not  going  up;  on  the 
contrary  it  Is  going  down.  But  the  death 
rate — particularly  Infant  mortality — Is  reced- 
ing much  faster.  In  some  States  of  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  nine  deaths  per  thousand — the  same 
as  In  the  United  States.  This  refiects  the  Im- 
pressive success  achieved  by  the  country  In 
public  health.  However,  this  means  that  our 
population  Is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
before. 

cumcs  nr  aix  rttrai.  areas 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  our  adherence  to 
tradition  is  an  obstacle  to  innovation  and 
change.  Our  remarkable  success  In  agricul- 
ture Is  conclusive  proof  that  the  rich  texture 
of  our  culture  la  capable  of  speedy  adapta- 
tion. 

We  have  set  up  a  network  of  family  plan- 
ning dimes,  fully  backed  by  the  machinery 
of  mass  media  and  extension  work,  which 
covers  all  parts  of  rural  India.  We  have  or- 
ganteed  camps  where  people  by  the  thou- 
sands come  to  have  themselves  sterilized  or 
women  come  to  have  loops  fitted. 

It  Is  notable  that  ten  million  men  and 
women  have  taken  to  voluntary  sterilization. 
Tills  Is  about  the  same  as  the  total  niimber  of 
persons  sterilized  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  Is  the  safest  and  best  method  for  termi- 
nating conception. 

Indian  medical  and  research  workers  are 
rising  to  the  challenges  posed  by  this  respon- 
siveness of  the  people  to  accept  family  plan- 
ning. Not  only  in  sterilization  techniques  but 
also  In  the  development  of  new  contracep- 
tives, our  research  workers  and  doctors  are 
playing  a  pioneering  role. 

SXTKKSXVX  CONTRACEPTIVX  PRODUCTtOir 

A  promising  new  oral  contraceptive  which 
Is  nonsteroidal  and,  therefore,  without  side 
effects,  has  been  developed  at  one  of  our 
Research  Institutes  and  Is  now  being  tested. 
It  Is  the  long-sought  "morning-after  pill" 
and  the  trials  are  encouraging.  A  new  device 
irtiicb  can  be  used  by  men  or  women  has  also 
been  devAoped  by  this  Institute.  Experimen- 
tation Is  proceeding  also  Into  several  herbal 
substances  oominonly  used  In  our  Indigenous 
systems  of  medicine. 

A  public  undertaking  produces  140  million 
condoms  each  year.  There  Is  also  a  factcvy 
In  the  private  sector.  To  meet  the  growing 
demand,  yet  another  production  unit  is 
contemplated.  A  Government  factory  for 
loop  production  meets  our  total  demand. 

India  has  thus  developed  extensive  pro- 
ductive as  well  as  research  capacity  for  con- 
traceptives. Indeed,  the  success  of  family 
planning  owes  much  to  the  innovative  ^>int 
of  self-reliance  of  all  those  engaged  In  the 
program  and  In  the  research  and  training 
which  backs  It. 

The  combined  efforts  of  Indian  doctors,  so- 
ciologists, extension  workers  and  voluntary 
organizations  have  created  a  ferment  of 
Ideas  making  the  small  family  the  preferred 
choice  of  the  people.  Our  approach  to  the 
new  program  Is  educational.  Being  a  democ- 
racy we  reject  compulsion  or  coercion. 

In  1971  India  passed  through  great  trials. 
Normally,  Involvement  with  such  vast  prob- 
lems would  have  meant  a  slowing  down  of 
welfare  programs.  Tet,  the  family  planning 
program  has  not  only  moved  steadily  for- 
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ward,  but  at  the  end  of  our  financial  year  in 
March,  we  set  a  new  record. 

Worldwide  Private  Efforts 
(By  Julia  Henderson,  Secretary  General,  In- 
ternational  Planned   Peirenthood   Federa- 
tion) 

"If  public  and  private  efforts  can  be  sus- 
tained, we  need  not  despair  for  the  future." 
As  we  have  added  1.7  billion  people  to  world 
population  m  the  years  since  1930,  so  the 
concern  to  find  safe,  effective  ways  to  control 
human  fertility  has  grown  into  a  mighty 
movement  not  only  in  North  America  and 
Europe  but  In  many  areas  of  the  Third  World. 
Nearly  forty  governments  support  national 
family  planning  programs.  However,  there  is 
danger  that  the  public  may  become  deaf  to 
the  sounds  of  population  projections  to  the 
year  2000  or  2040  or  2070. 

One  of  the  factors  In  determining  whether 
our  concern  will  grow  and  effectively  moti- 
vate both  families  and  political  lesMlers  to 
take  action  on  the  scale  necessary  will  be  the 
health  of  the  voluntary  movement  for  family 
planning. 

FAMILT    PLANNINC   PIONEERS 

This  movement  in  the  United  States  will 
forever  be  linked  to  the  name  of  Margaret 
Sanger.  Perhaps  not  so  well  known  are  the 
pioneers  In  other  countries  who  were, 
amongst  others,  her  contemporaries:  Shrl- 
matl  Dhavantl  Rama  Rau  of  India,  Mrs.  Ellse 
Ottesen- Jensen  of  Sweden,  Dr.  C.  P.  Blacker 
and  Dr.  Helena  Wright  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Dr.  van  Emde  Boas  when  these  pio- 
neers decided  at  a  conference  in  Bombay, 
India  to  establish  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  (IPFF). 

The  alms  of  the  Federation  have  steadily 
broadened  as  understanding  grew  that  family 
planning  could  also  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  In  1963,  the  Federation  de- 
cided "to  increase  the  imderstandlng  by  peo- 
ple and  governments  of  the  demographic 
problems  of  their  own  communities  and  of 
the  world  as  a  whole."  It  tries  to  help  Its 
members  achieve  these  goals  through  popu- 
lation education  and  sex  education;  through 
stimulating  scientific  research  In  the  bio- 
logical, psychological  and  social  Implications 
of  human  fertility  and  Its  regulation;  re- 
search into  methods  of  contraception;  and 
making  known  the  findings  of  such  research 
to  the  workers  in  the  front  line  who  ate 
making  Information  and  services  available  to 
the  people  who  need  them. 

The  fundamental  approadi  Is  through  tbe 
support  of  voluntary  and  autoncxnous  na- 
tional associations.  Membership  is  Umltied  to 
one  association  In  each  country  which  must 
clearly  establish  Its  leadership  In  the  field 
and  mtist  not  discriminate  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  creed,  color,  politics  or  sex,  nor  be 
controlled  by  commerdal  Interests. 
federation  growth 

As  comprehensicHi  of  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  us  has  grown,  the  Federation  has 
had  a  phenomenal  growth.  Today  there  are 
seventy-nine  national  associations  and  the 
Federation  Is  working  in  mcoe  than  one 
hundred  countries.  The  Federation's  out- 
reach to  regions  such  as  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  where  a  very  limited  number  of  gov- 
ernments have  any  defined  policy  related  to 
population.  Is  particularly  significant.  Gov- 
ernments that  are  not  yet  brave  enough  to 
establish  a  policy  ot  governmental  services 
In  this  field  often  welcome  the  fact  that 
their  own  dtlzens,  through  the  volimtary 
movement,  try  to  meet  the  urgent  demands 
of  their  dtlzens  for  such  Information  and 
services. 

As  the  outreach  has  grown,  the  require- 
ments for  funds  to  help,  particularly  In 
forming  and  expanding  the  work  of  associa- 
tions In  the  developing  countries,  have  grown 
correspondingly.  From  a  budget  of  830,000 
in  1961,  a  quantum  leap  was  taken  in  1965 
with  the  first  government  grant  to  the  Fed- 
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eratlon  from  Sweden.  Seven  years  later  we 
are  woriilng  with  a  budget  of  826  million 
for  work  In  the  developing  coimtries  while 
another  855  million  Is  raised  and  spent 
through  the  voluntary  movements  In  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  Euro- 
peeLti  countries  which  do  not  receive  g:rants. 
Thus,  we  can  identify  some  880  million  flow- 
ing this  year  through  the  system  of  the 
IPPF  as  the  private  sector  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  world  population  prob- 
lem. The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment is  today  the  single  largest  con- 
tributor to  IPPF's  budget  for  work  in  the 
developing  countries.  U.S.  private  fund-rais- 
ing alone  contributes  In  excess  of  83  million 
of  our  private  funds. 

Thousands  of  volunteers  still  work  faith- 
fully and  patiently  in  welcoming  frightened 
or  ahy  women  In  the  clinics,  making  contacts 
with  individual  families,  talking  with  groups 
of  men  <»'  women,  and  doing  the  thankless 
chores  In  a  clinic  or  in  a  ho^ltal  maternity 
ward  (which  is  often  the  best  place  to  find 
new  clients  for  the  program) . 

A  CHAUXNcnro  prrruRE 
Naturally,  an  organization  which  has 
grown  so  rapidly  in  a  situation  which  is 
constantly  changing  faces  many  problems. 
One  of  these  is  finding  Its  proper  role  In 
countries  In  which  governments  and  UN 
agencies  are  launching  major  programs.  In 
these  cases,  IPPF  seeks  a  division  of  labor  In 
which  governments  provide  clinical  services 
and  the  IPPF  affiliate  concentrates  Its  ener- 
gies In  Information  and  education  work  basic 
to  changing  social  climate  and  Individual 
behavior.  The  IPPF  has  also  pressed  forward 
In  Its  efforts  to  Join  forces  with  all  agencies 
reaching  the  community  level — women's  or- 
ganizations, trade  unions,  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  professional  organizations  of 
nurses,  midwives,  teachers,  and  social 
workers. 

If  this  Interest  can  be  sustained  over  a 
long  enough  period  both  through  public  and 
private  sector  efforts,  hc^iefully  Joined  with 
multilateral  InsUtutlons  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities,  we 
need  not  despair  for  tbe  future  of  our  qie- 
cles.  The  growing  concern  with  our  human 
environment  in  the  industrialized  countries 
and  the  continuing  drive  for  eoonomte  de- 
velc^ment  and  higher  standards  of  living  In 
the  Third  World  are  twin  engines  for  giving 
new  momentum  to  the  world  population 
movement. 

Man  and  NATintx 
(By  Norman  E.  Borlaug,  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 

1970,   Director,   International   Bfaize   and 

Wheat   Improvement   Center,   Rockefeller 

Foundation,  Mexico) 

"Exploding  human  population  growth 
threatens  many  other  species  and  eventually 
man  himself." 

The  past  several  decades  have  seen  a  grow- 
ing polarization  of  tbe  world  Into  the  affluent 
and  the  pocv  nations — the  have  and  have-not 
peoples.  While  one  third  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation today  lives  in  luxury  inconceivable  a 
generation  ago,  half  of  the  globe's  total  hu- 
man population  often  lacks  even  adequate 
food,  the  first  necessity  for  life. 

The  affluent  tuitions,  in  most  cases,  draw 
heavily  on  many  of  the  "non-renewable"  re- 
sources of  the  underdeveloped  nations  for 
their  continued  economic  development.  The 
affluent  nations,  thereby.  Inadvertently  con- 
tribute to  widening  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  the  affluent  nations  cannot  continue  to 
remain  aloof  and  isolated  from  the  problems 
of  the  developing  nations. 

rOR   A  DECENT  LITE 

The  basic  moral  and  survival  Issue  for 
mankind  for  the  next  several  generations  Is 
to  find  a  way  to  assure  that  all  who  are  bom 
into  this  world  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
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acquire  the  basic  necessities  for  a  decent  life. 
Unless  this  Is  achieved,  there  will  be  in- 
creasing numbers  of  national  and  interna- 
tional social  and  political  disorders — ^wlth 
world  civilization  in  Jeopardy — as  biologic 
man  competes  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
There  will  be  no  peace. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  educated  people 
that  the  first  step  towards  providing  a  decent 
standard  of  living  to  all  who  are  born  into 
this  world  is  to  slow  the  increase  in  human 
numbers  to  manageable  levels,  and  to  stabi- 
lize populations  as  soon  as  feasible.  Certainly, 
to  do  nothing  and  to  rely  upon  the  Malthu- 
sian  principle  to  stabilize  human  numbers 
through  starvation  is  immoral.  Moreover,  in- 
action in  both  irresponsible  and  unnecessary, 
considering  that  man,  unlike  other  species, 
has  a  brain  and  mind  which  can  analyze  our 
present  population  predicament  and  project 
ahead  and  see  the  consequences  for  man  and 
his  civilization  of  the  continued  reclcless  in- 
crease in  human  numl>ers. 

In  recent  years  many  studies  of  wild  species 
of  animals,  birds,  and  fish  have  shown  that 
there  are  natural  laws  which  restrict  growth 
of  their  populations  long  before  shortage  of 
food  and  starvation  limits  increase.  Undoubt- 
edly, man's  increase  in  numbers  long  ago  was 
governed  in  part  by  these  natural  laws.  In  the 
process  of  the  development  of  his  religious, 
ethical  and  humanistic  philosophies  which, 
in  turn,  contributed  to  the  development  of 
his  cultures  and  civilization,  these  devices 
have  been  made  ineffective  and  resulted  in 
our  present  dilemma. 

Man  today  must  face  up  to  the  multi- 
faceted,  many-headed  population  monster  if 
he  is  to  avoid  disaster.  Exploding  human  pop- 
ulation growth  threatens  first  the  survival  of 
many  other  species,  but  later,  of  civilization 
and  eventually  the  survival  of  man  himself. 

NO    SIMPLE    ANSWER 

We  must  avoid  seeking  a  simple  answer  to 
the  complex  and  interrelated  problems  re- 
sulting from  astronomical  human  numbers. 
It  is  unwise  to  continue  to  develop  imbal- 
anced  attacks  on  single  aspects  of  these  com- 
plex problems,  as  has  been  done  by  some  ex- 
tremist environmentalists  in  the  past.  All  too 
often  this  approach  has  led  to  alienating 
some  segments  of  society — especially  the  un- 
derprivileged low  income  groups — both  in  the 
USA  and  the  developing  nations.  The  cam- 
paign by  privileged  people  living  in  non- 
malarial  areas  of  the  world  to  ban  the  use 
of  insecticides — including  DDT — for  control- 
ling this  disease  is  questionable  both  from  an 
ethical  and  tactical  viewpoint,  until  other 
methods  of  control  are  available. 

On  the  food  production  front,  we  can  hold 
the  line  for  the  next  30  years — while  hope- 
fully population  growth  can  be  slowed — if  ag- 
riculture is  given  the  proper  priority  and  sup- 
port 

If  the  world  is  to  be  fed.  however,  more, 
rather  than  less,  agricultural  chemicals — in- 
cluding chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides — 
will  be  needed.  To  deny  the  developing  na- 
tions their  use  Is  to  abandon  them  to  hunger 
and  disorder.  It  goes  without  saying  they 
should  be  used  Judiciously,  Just  as  with  med- 
icines. 

Time  is  late  and  the  obstacles  are  many  to 
overcoming  the  problems  which  confront 
mankind.  But  when  one  looks  back  over  the 
short  span  of  10,000  years  since  man  first  cul- 
tivated plants  and  domesticated  animals, 
which  made  possible  the  development  of 
modern  civilization,  one  must  be  amazed  at 
the  progress.  There  is,  however,  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  preening  over  past  achievements.  In- 
stead, man  must  face  up  to  the  many  growing 
problems  caused  by  the  wild  increase  in  hu- 
nuin  numbers. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  if  the  people  of  the 
world  are  given  the  facts  concerning  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  population  problem  man  will 
show  that  his  specific  name  Homo  sapiens 
was  not  ill-chosen,  and  he  will  build  a  better 
world. 
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Sttmming  Up 
(By  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Honorary  National 

Chairman  Population  Crisis  Committee) 

"One  dollar  per  person  per  year  for  world 
population  stabilization." 

On  behalf  of  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, I  express  my  appreciation  to  those 
who  made  this  publication  possible — those 
who  prepared  articles,  those  who  made  con- 
tributions, our  Executive  Director  who  orga- 
nized the  project,  and,  above  all,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  whose  final  report  Is  fea- 
tured. 

In  this  historic  and  far-reaching  report,  the 
Commission,  established  by  Congress  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  calls  for  population 
stabilization  in  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
possible  by  voluntary  means,  through  respon- 
sible individual  action  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernmental policies.  The  United  States  thus 
becomes  the  first  developed  nation  in  the 
world  to  formulate  an  explicit,  comprehen- 
sive, long-term  population  policy.  After  two 
years  of  study,  the  Commission  has  con- 
cluded that  bigger  is  not  better.  Even  In 
the  richest  country  of  the  world  with  vast 
acres  of  arable  land,  the  quality  of  life  will 
suffer  if  the  total  population  continues  to 
grow.  To  any  who  still  may  think  that  power 
and  prosperity  depend  on  an  unendmg  pro- 
liferation of  people,  the  Commission  answers 
unequivocally  "No." 

National  power  has,  in  the  past,  been  asso- 
ciated with  population  growth.  When  life  was 
shorter  and  technology  simpler,  nations  de- 
liberately encouraged  their  citizens  to  breed 
more  people  to  serve  as  soldiers  or  workers. 
Today,  that  concept  is  obsolete.  A  world  of 
7  billion  people,  which  demographers  project 
for  the  year  2000,  will  not  bring  power  to 
anyone,  only  increasing  poverty  with  national 
and  international  turmoil. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  world 
has  faced  four  new  and  global  ahallenges: 

Control  of  nuclear  wedpons  by  the  devel- 
oped nations: 

Economic  advancement  for  the  underdevel- 
oped nations; 

Protection  of  the  human  environment  on 
this  planet;  and 

Limitation  of  the  population  explosion. 

None  of  these  problems  are  solved,  but  the 
governments  of  the  world  are  gradually 
recognizing  that  mutual  self-restraint  and 
restriction — through  international  negotia- 
tion and  agreement — will  ultimately  protect 
the  world  from  a  nuclear  holocaust  better 
than  overskill  in  the  hands  of  many  different 
governments. 

In  the  field  of  economic  development  and, 
more  recently.  In  the  environmental  field, 
governments  are  also  setting  aside  ideology 
to  negotiate  and  cooperate  with  one  another. 
At  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  this  spring  in  Stockholm, 
governments  will  embark  on  arduous  long- 
term  negotiations  for  world-wide  non-pollu- 
tion. Oovemments  are  not  moved  by  interna- 
tional philanthropy,  but  by  a  hard-headed 
recognition  that  mutual  economic  gains  and 
mutually  agreed  upon  environmental  protec- 
tion will  achieve  and  maintain  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  life  for  their  citizens. 

THE    TIME    IS    NOW 

In  the  population  field,  the  time  has  now 
come  to  recognize  that  the  proliferation  of 
people,  no  less  than  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  international  pollution,  is 
against  the  long-range  interests  of  the  entire 
human  race.  We  must  move  toward  world 
population  stabilization.  International  agree- 
ment on  this  objective  would,  of  course,  not 
involve  coercing  Individuals  in  their  personal 
behavior.  It  would  focus  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernments through  out  the  world  on  appro- 
priate voluntary  and  humanitarian  measures, 
much  as  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  has  rec- 
onunended  for  this  country. 

The  United  States  was  not  the  first  govern- 
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ment  to  appoint  a  Population  Commission.  In 
fact,  several  developing  countries  have  also 
established  oommisBlons  to  study  national 
population  problems  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. The  United  Nations  is  emphasizing  the 
need  for  all  governments  to  develop  appro- 
priate population  policies  and  to  appoint 
their  own  population  commissions  in  con- 
nection with  the  World  Population  Confer- 
ence and  the  World  Population  Year,  sched- 
uled for  1974. 

World  population  stabilization,  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  different  na- 
tional populations  commissions  and  de- 
signed to  enhance  not  to  restrict,  individual 
opportunity,  would  not  be  cheap — any  more 
than  arms  control,  economic  development,  or 
environmental  protection  are  in  fact  cheap. 
Continuing  demographic  study,  the  search 
for  better  birth  control  technologies,  the  ex- 
pansion of  health  services,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  educational  programs  all  re- 
quire considerable  resources. 

Programs  to  help  the  wcnrld  reach  popula- 
tion stabilization,  and  especially  to  help  the 
developing  countries  where  population 
growth  most  directly  impedes  the  prospects 
of  individual  betterment,  will,  I  estimate,  re- 
quire governmental  expenditures  during  the 
1970's  of  about  $3  billion  each  year  in  the 
developing  countries  and  perhaps  half  that 
much  in  the  developed  countries.  The  total 
costs,  between  $4  and  $5  biUion  annually, 
will  amount  to  approximately  one  dollar  per 
person  for  the  entire  world.  International  as- 
sistance can  be  channelled  through  the  T33H. 
Fund  for  Population  Activities  which  since 
1970  has  allocated  «40  million  for  popula- 
tion work  in  some  60  countries.  National 
programs  must  be  established  within  each 
country  in  the  light  of  its  own  needs  and 
through  Its  own  institutions,  but  all  coun- 
tries should  be  guided  by  studies  and  delib- 
erations of  their  own  as  serious,  as  thought- 
ful, and  as  important  as  the  work  ol  the 
U.S.    Commission   simmiarized   here. 

A  start  has  been  made — ^in  the  United 
States,  by  the  Congress,  by  three  U.S.  presi- 
dents, by  the  trail-blazing  report  of  this 
Commission  and  by  annual  domestic  ex- 
penditures of  aljout  $250  million  as  well  as 
important  program  assistance  overseas;  in 
the  International  private  sector,  by  the  pio- 
neering work  of  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation,  discussed  by  Julia 
Henderson;  and  in  the  United  Nations  by 
its  increased  commitment,  proclaimed  by 
Secretary-General  Waldheim,  and  by  the 
growing  resources  of  its  Population  Fund,  as 
discussed  by  Rafael  Salas,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  World  pop- 
ulation stabilization,  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  roughly  one  dollar  per  person  per  year 
can  help  governments  and  individuals  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life. 

The  amount  needed  for  the  developing 
world,  where  the  problem  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing crisis  proportions,  is  about  $3  billion,  only 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  world's 
Gross  National  Product. 

Is    this    too    much    to    pay    for   survival? 

SOtntCES  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

Books 

Who  Shall  Live?  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  New  York:  Hill  &  Wang.  1970, 
150  pp.  paperback,  $1.76.  Examines  ethics 
of  man's  control  over  birth  and  death. 

Are  Our  Descendants  Doomed?  Harrison 
Brown  &  Edward  Hutchins,  eds.  New  York: 
Viking  Press,  1972,  377  pp,  paperback,  $3.45. 
12  papers  on  technological  change  and  popu- 
lation growth. 

Abortion:  Law,  Choice  and  Morality,  Daniel 
Callahan,  New  York;  Macmillan  1970,  524  p. 
$14.95.  A  survey. 

The  American  Population  Debate,  Daniel 
Callahan,  ed.  Garden  City,  New  York :  Double- 
day,  1971,  375  pp,  paperback,  $2.50.  23  selec- 
tions on  the  U.S.  population  problem. 

Readings  in  Human  Population  Ecology, 
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Wayne  H.  Davis,  ed.  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.: 
PrenUce-Hall,  1971,  351  pp,  paperlaadc.  •4A5. 
91  essays  on  the  world  population  problem. 

Population,  Resources,  Environment:  Is- 
sues in  Human  Ecology,  Anne  H.  U  Paul  R. 
Ehrlich.  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  W.  H.  Free- 
man, 1972,  499  pp.  $9.50.  College  introductory 
text. 

Psychology  U  Population,  James  T.  Wawcett 
for  The  Population  Council.  Distributed  by 
Key  Book  Service,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  1970, 160 
pp.  paperback,  $3.96.  Behavioral  research 
issues. 

Birth  Control  &  Love,  Alan  F.  Outtmacher. 
New  York:  Bantam,  1970,  289  pp,  paperback, 
$1.25.  All  metboda  of  family  planning  ex- 
plained. 

The  Population  Dilemma,  Philip  M.  Hauser, 
1970,  206  pp,  paperback,  $2.96.  World  popu- 
lation trends. 

Birth  Control  in  America:  The  Career 
of  Margaret  Sanger,  David  M.  Kennedy.  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press,  1971, 320 
pp,  paperback,  $2.95. 

The  Population  Problem.  Arthur  McCor- 
mack.  New  York:  T.  Y.  CroweU,  1970,  264  pp, 
$7.96.  A  concerned  Catholic's  assessment. 

The  Limits  to  Growth,  Dennis  L.  Meadows, 
et  al.  New  York:  Potomac  Associates/Universe 
Books,  1972,  208  pp,  paperback,  $2.76.  A  com- 
puter-aided, systems  analysis  of  population 
prospects. 

Rapid  Population  Growth:  Consequences 
and  Policy  Implications,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Press,  1971,  Two  volumes,  768  pp. 
$20.00,  paperback  of  volume  I  only,  $2.45. 
Vol.  I:  An  overview.  Vol.  II:  Supporting  tech- 
nical papers. 

Population,  Valerie  K.  Oppenheimer.  New 
York:  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1971,  95  pp. 
$1.00.  A  concise  consideration  of  world  popu- 
lation growth. 

Mankind's  Great  Need:  Population  Re- 
search, Population  Crisis  Committee  (see 
organizations).  1971,  71  pp,  $.25.  31  leading 
figures  m  population  research  assess  latest 
developments. 

World  Population  Situation  in  1970,  United 
Nations  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs.  New  York:  United  Nations  Sales 
Section,  1971,  80  pp,  $2.00. 

Population  Program  Assistance,  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1971,  232  pp,  $2.00  Country-by-country 
review. 

From  Now  to  Zero:  Fertility,  Contraception 
&  Abortion  in  America,  Leslie  A.  &  Charles 
F.  Westoff.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1971,  358 
pp,  paperback,  $3.95.  Presents  1965  National 
FertUity  Study. 

Especially  for  children 
Peculation,  Robert  J.  Lowenherz.  Mankato, 

Minn.:   Creative  Educational  Society,   1970, 

120  pp,  $5.95.  Grades  4-7. 

Three  illustrated,  introductory  books  pre- 
pared by  the  Population  Reference  Bureau 
{see  organisations)  : 

This  Crowded  World,  1970,  60  pp,  $1.50, 
Grades  4-6. 

People),  1968,  63  pp,  $1.50,  Grades  7-9. 

The  World  Population  Dilemma,  1972,  80 
pp,  $2.00,  Grades  10-12  &  undergraduate  ced- 
ing*. 

Commission  report 

The  Final  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future 
will  be  available  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  The 
report  is  a  single  volume  of  about  250  pages. 
The  price  is  not  yet  determined.  The  report 
has  also  been  published  in  pi^erback  by  the 
New  American  Library,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Several  volumes  of  supporting  research 
papers  and  testimony  presented  at  the  Com- 
mission's public  hearings  will  also  be  avail- 
able. These  detail  economic,  environmental, 
social  and  governmental  aspects  of  present 
and  future  peculation  trends  in  America.  A 
complete  listing  of  titles  and  prices  can  be 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Other  material 

A  sourcebook  on  population,  1969,  50  pp, 
$.50.  Surveys  whole  population  field;  classi- 
fied by  topics  and  by  books,  articles,  films 
and  organizations.  Available  from  the  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau  (see  organizations). 

Social  Education,  AprU,  1972  edition,  144 
pp,  $1.50.  Designed  for  teachers  and  devoted 
entirely  to  peculation  education,  curriculum 
development  and  teaching  aids.  Available 
from  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Available  from  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America  (see  organizations)  for 
$.25  each: 

"A  Small  Library  in  Family  Planning  For 
the  General  Reader"  ( #  108) 

"Paperbacks  on  Peculation,  Family  Plan- 
ning &  Related  Subjects"  ( #  107) 

"A  Selected  Bibliography  For  Professionals" 
(#102) 

"Planned  Parenthood  Publications" 
(#100) 

"Guide  to  Information  Sovirces"  (#103) 

"Population  Research  &  Study  Centers  in 
the  USA"  (#104) 

Ecologos,  Spring,  1972,  $.10.  A  listing  of 
standard,  recent  and  forthcoming  books  on 
ecology  and  related  environmental  sciences. 
Available  from  Sidney  Kramer  Books,  1722 
H  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Science  for  Society — A  Bibliography,  John 
Moore,  1971,  $1.00.  Over  4000  recent  books  & 
euticles  on  science,  peculation,  health  &  so- 
ciety. Available  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1515 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

Organizations 

These  private  organizations  are  active  in 
the  population/family  planning  field  and  will 
furnish  on  request  a  full  description  of  their 
activities  and  list  of  publications.  Those  of- 
fering memberships  are  asterisked  (*). 

International  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion, World  Headquarters:  18-20  Lower  Re- 
gent St.,  London.  SW1Y-4PW.  Western  Hem- 
isphere Region:  111  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003.  A  non-profit  federation  serving  as 
an  active  catalyst  to  Increased  private  and 
public  family  planning  efforts  worldwide. 
Publishes  "Situation  Reports"  on  specific 
countries,  a  newsletter  and  various  reprints. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, Information  &  Education  Office,  810  Sev- 
enth Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  A  non-profit 
organization  maintaining  offices  in  almost  200 
communities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Extensive  publications  and  source  material 
available  Including  "FamUy  Planning  Per- 
spectives," a  quarterly  magazine  and 
"Planned  Parenthood  Report."  a  bimonthly 
newsletter. 

'Population  Crisis  Committee,  1835  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006.  A  non- 
profit organization  concentrating  on  public 
education.  Publishes  "Population  Crisis,"  a 
periodic  Washington  newsletter;  "Victor-Bos- 
trom  Fund  Reports,"  chronicling  latest 
worldwide  developments;  and  "Population 
and  Family  Planning  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China."  Also  distributes  reprints  of 
President  Nixon's  "Message  to  Congress  on 
Population"    and    "The    Family    Planning 
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Services  and  Population  Research  Act  of 
1970." 

Population  Council,  245  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017.  A  non-profit  organization 
specializing  In  specific  and  scholarly  presen- 
tations of  population  developments.  Pub- 
lishes "Studies  In  Family  Planning"  and 
"Country  Reports." 

•Population  Reference  Bureau.  1755  Massa- 
chusetts Ave..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
A  non-profit  organization  which  gathers,  in- 
terprets tc  publishes  educational  &  scien- 
tific Information  relating  to  population 
Issues.  Publishes  "Population  Bulletin." 
"Profiles."  "Selections."  and  "PopvUation 
Education  Interchange."  Recent  "Bulletins" 
include  "Man's  Population  Predicament"  and 
"Population  Activities  of  the  United  States 
Government,"  $.50  each. 

•Zero  Population  Growth,  4080  Fabian 
Way,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303.  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization, actively  lobbymg  for  population 
stabilization  policies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Includes  over  300  local  chapters  and  a 
Washmgton,  D.C.  office.  Publishes  the  "ZPG 
National  Reporter"  and  distributes  educa- 
tional materials. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  has  been  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  problem  of  con- 
gressional and  public  access  to  Govern- 
ment documents.  Despite  the  enactment 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of 
1966,  there  has  been  little  reform  in  this 
area,  and  Executive  Order  No.  11652, 
which  is  about  to  take  effect,  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  legislatively  in  a  mtmner 
which  will  limit  or  close  altogether  some 
of  the  loopholes  in  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  the  new  Executive 
order. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  statement  to  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  and  the  report 
of  the  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force 
on  Secrecy  referred  to  therein: 

Statement  or  Congresswoman  Bella  S. 
Abzug 

May  23, 1972. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
this  morning.  You  and  your  staff  are  to  l>e 
congratulated  for  the  effort  and  expertise 
which  you  have  mounted  on  behalf  of  this 
exhaustive  inquiry.  The  whole  morass  of  gov- 
ernment record-keeping,  classification  of  in- 
formation, release  of  information  on  a  selec- 
tive basis,  and  so  forth,  is  almost  too  complex 
to  define  or  solve.  Information  is  power,  and, 
like  power,  is  not  easily  surrendered  by  those 
who  possess  it. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966 
was  a  frontal  assault  on  the  bastion  of  Ex- 
ecutive secrecy.  For  the  first  time,  the  burden 
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was  placed  on  the  government  to  prodtioe  the 
records  of  Its  activltiee  or  Jiistlfy  Ita  refuaol 
or  failure  to  do  so.  Under  this  Act,  the  citi- 
zen for  the  first  time  could  ^pMl  to  the 
courts  when  denied  Information  by  a  bu- 
reaucrat. 

The  Act  has  Its  limitations,  however.  Vital 
categories  or  types  of  information  are  ex- 
empted from  Its  provision.  The  exemption 
most  relevant  to  this  Inquiry  Is  Information 
that  Is  "specifically  required  by  Executive 
Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy." 

The  Executive  order  which  covers  this  class 
of  Information  U  Executive  Order  10501  of 
November  6,  1953.  One  week  from  today.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10601  will  be  superceded  by  a 
new  order.  Executive  Order  11652.  This  order, 
said  to  be  the  product  of  a  year's  study  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  In  re- 
sponse to  the  furor  over  the  release  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  was  Issued  by  President 
Nixon  on  Marrti  8  and  Is  the  subject  of  a 
National  Security  CouncU  directive  of  May 
17. 

The  new  Executive  order  purp<»ts  to  speed 
up  the  process  of  declassification  of  records 
by  providing,  among  other  things,  for  a 
"mandatory  review"  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
of  all  classified  information  to  determine 
whether  It  should  remain  classified  any 
longer.  The  new  order  further  establishes  a 
30-year  rule  for  the  automatic  declassifica- 
tion of  records,  giving  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  declassify  rec- 
ords or  to  request  their  declassification. 

These  are  Improvements,  but  the  time 
periods  are  far  too  long. 

Leaving  aside  certain  obvious  problems 
with  the  language  of  the  order,  such  as  that 
"mandatory"  review  turns  out  to  be  not  man- 
datory at  all,  I  shoiild  like  to  address  the 
question  of  Just  what  classified  information 
Is. 

Under  the  old  order,  classified  informa- 
tion was  "defense  Information",  defined  as 
"official  Information  which  requires  prot<)c- 
tion  in  the  interests  of  the  national  defense". 
Under  the  new  order,  classified  Information 
Is  expanded  to  Include  not  only  defense  In- 
formation but  tUao  information  concerning 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  To 
quote  from  Executive  Order  11652,  "Secvirlty 
Information"  Is  "official  Information  or  ma- 
terial which  requires  protection  against  un- 
authorized disclosure  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ."  (Sec.  1)  (emphasis 
added). 

It  has  been  said  that  war  is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  the  generals.  I  submit  that  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  upon 
which  depend  In  large  part  our  internal  well- 
being  as  well  as  the  external  relationships 
which  bring  war  or  peace  around  the  globe, 
are  too  Important  to  be  left  exclusively  to 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Our  Con- 
stitution clearly  gives  Congress  the  duty  and 
right  to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations. 

Who  Is  It,  imder  this  order,  who  decides 
what  "Security  Information"  Is?  It  Is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  advised  solely 
by  a  review  conunittee  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  and  chaired  by  a 
person  designated  by  the  President,  presently 
Ambassador  John  Eisenhower.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  to  come  solely  from 
the  Executive  branch,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  Congress  or  other  outside  members. 
(Sec.  7(A)). 

Who  has  the  authority  to  declassify  "Secu- 
rity Information,"  once  It  has  been  so  de- 
clared? Again,  the  President  and  his  subor- 
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dlnates.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new  Execu- 
tive Order,  they  can  reftise  to  dedaasify  it 
in  perpetuity  If  they  ao  desire. 

Far  from  being  an  improvement,  this  new 
Order  Is  a  dangerous  and  unwarranted  ex- 
pansion of  the  powers  at  the  Executive.. Like 
Its  predecessor.  It  appears  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, since  by  giving  the  President  exclu- 
sive control  over  Information,  It  usurps  pow- 
ers expressly  granted  to  Congress  In  the  fields 
of  foreign  afialrs  and  national  defense. 

Further,  Section  8  of  this  order  exempts 
atomic  energy  Information  from  its  provi- 
sions, as  required  by  statute.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  end  oui  worship  of  the  sacred  cow  of 
atomic  energy.  The  Congress  should  take  an- 
other look  at  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  as  they  pertain  to  the  release  ot 
information  said  to  be  "bom  classified"  but 
now  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  more.  Like 
the  atom  Itself,  unseen  and  unheard,  this 
category  of  Information  permeates  nearly 
every  aspect  of  our  dally  lives  and  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  since  it  concerns 
the  nuclectr  balance  and  our  vital  energy 
supplies.  It  is  essential  that  Congress  and 
the  public  be  fully  Informed  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  either 
atomic  energy  information  or  defense  in- 
formation Is  "technical"  or  "scientific"  in- 
formation for  which  our  legislators  and  our 
people  have  no  need  in  order  to  make  wise 
political  decisions,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
a  recently  "declassified"  report  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Task  Force  on  Secrecy  which 
I  wish  to  submit  in  full  for  the  record.  This 
t>oard  concluded  In  July  1970  that  It  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  scientific  Infor- 
mation originated  by  us  would  be  discovered 
by  others  within  a  period  of  one  year.  This 
prestigious  task  force,  composed  of  some  of 
our  moet  eminent  scientists,  believed  that 
"more  might  be  gained  than  lost  if  our  na- 
tion were  to  adopt,  unilateral!]/  if  necessary, 
a  policy  of  complete  openness  in  all  areas  of 
information  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added). 

The  task  force  concluded  with  an  even 
more  remarkable  statement:  ".  .  .  In  spite 
of  the  great  advantages  that  might  accrue 
from  such  a  policy  (of  complete  t^ienness]. 
It  ia  not  a  practical  proposal  at  the  present 
time.  The  task  force  believes  that  such  would 
not  be  acceptable  within  the  current  frame' 
work  of  attitudes,  both  national  and  interna- 
tional, toward  classification."  (emphasis 
added) 

The  Pentagon's  own  technical  advisory 
board  on  secrecy  recommended  a  policy  of 
complete  openness  and  then  declared  that 
such  a  policy  was  not  "acceptable."  This,  of 
course,  was  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  and  other  breaches  of  this 
ridiculous  security  classification  system 
which  have  since  occurred. 

Let  MM  hope  that  these  hearings  and  othera 
to  oome  will  demonstrate  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  "current  framework  of 
attitudes"  has  changed. 

But  more  Is  needed  than  a  change  of  at- 
titudes. We  need  to  overhaiil  the  entire  ap- 
paratus of  Cold  War  legislation  which  has 
made  this  miaamfc  of  secrecy  possible.  The 
Congress  needs  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  such 
basic  legislation  as  the  National  Security 
Act,  the  Espionage  Act,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  others. 

Some  constructive  legislation  has  already 
been  proposed  by  the  former  chairman  cMf 
this  sub-committee,  Mr.  Moss,  in  association 
vrtth  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Reld. 
HJi.  15006  wotild  amend  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  provide  for  auttxnatic  cut- 
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off  of  funds  to  agencies  which  fall  to  pro- 
vide information  on  request  after  certifica- 
tion to  a  committee  of  Congress  that  they 
have  done  ao.  H.B.  9853,  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Hubert  last  July,  would  amend  the 
National  Security  Act  to  establish  a  "Com- 
mission on  the  Classification  and  Protection 
of  Information"  composed  of  four  members 
of  Congress,  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  four  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  Such  a  broad  group,  if  established 
on  a  permanent  basis  as  a  classification  re- 
view committee,  would  certainly  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil Review  Committee  established  by  the  new 
Executive  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  you  plan  tc 
Introduce  in  the  near  future  a  major  amend- 
ment to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
which  would  revamp  the  elasslfleation  sys- 
tem to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  a  democratic  society.  That  is  something 
that  needs  to  be  done.  I  believe  Congress 
should  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
Executive  classifiers  who  have  a  built-in  in- 
terest in  perpetuaUng  secrecy  In  govern- 
ment. 

Another  line  of  approach,  which  so  far  as 
I  know  has  not  yet  been  explored  by  the 
sub-committee,  may  be  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Records  Act  of  1950  which  governs  rec- 
ords management.  This  act  defines  the  duties 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  under 
the  General  Services  Administration,  but 
gives  him  no  real  authority  to  set  guidelines 
for  the  maintenance,  use  and  disposition  of 
government  records. 

Let  me  sum  up  this  brief  statement  by 
urging  this  committee  and  other  committees 
of  Congress  with  jurisdiction  In  the  field  of 
information  control  to  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  The  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  was  "one  small  step  for  mankind". 
I  believe  It  has  done  some  good,  but  much 
more  work  lies  before  us. 


(Report  of  the  Defense  Science  Board,  July  1, 
1970] 
Task  Foacx  oir  Sbcxxct 
Oftice  of  thk  Dibector  of 
Defense  Research  and  ENOiNzxaiNc. 

Waahingtoti.  D.C..  July  6, 1970. 
Memorandum  for  the  Sbowtast  of  DaFaNSX, 
Through:  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 

and  Engineering, 
Subject:  Final  Report  of  Task  Force  on 
Secrecy. 
The  following  report  of  the  Defense 
Science  Board  was  prepared  In  response  to  a 
request  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering.  The  study  was  conducted 
by  a  special  task  force  of  the  Board  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Frederick  Selte.  In 
hla  memorandum  of  submittal.  Dr.  Seltz 
emphasizes  the  need  for  "major  surgery"  In 
the  DoD  security  system. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board,  I  recommend  this  report  to  you  for 
your  consideration. 

Gerald  F.  Taps, 
Chairman,  Defense  Science  Board. 

Office  of  the  DntEcroR  of  De- 
fense RESXABCH  AMD  ElTCINXEX- 

nro, 

WaskingUm.  DjO,  July  1, 1970. 
Memorandum  for  the  Chatkmaw.  Defense 

Science  Board. 
Subject:  DSB  Task  Force  on  Secrecy  Final 
Report. 
The  Task  Force  on  Oecreey  herewith  aub- 
mlts  its  final  report.  This  report,  which  baa 
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ijeen  coordinated  with  all  mem1>ers  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board,  concludes  the  work  of 
the  ask  Force. 

The  report  addresses  specific  questions 
posed  by  the  DDR&E  In  general  terms  since 
time  and  resources  did  not  permit  establish- 
ment of  detailed  steps  required  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  identified  m  the  present  DoD 
scientific  and  technical  Information  security 
classification  system.  These  actions  are  more 
appropriately  the  responsibility  of  the  cogni- 
sant DoD  elements. 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  ocnsldered 
security  classification  from  the  national  long 
range  and  short  range  viewpoints.  These  com- 
bined considerations.  I.e.,  the  specific  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  DDR&E  and  the  national 
considerations,  resulted  in  a  general  conclu- 
sion that  the  DoD  security  classification  sys- 
tem requires  major  surgery  If  It  Is  to  meet 
the  Defense  national  and  International  en- 
vironment of  today,  specifically,  we  found 
that: 

1.  It  Is  unlikely  that  classified  information 
will  remain  .secure  for  periods  as  long  as  five 
years,  and  It  is  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  will  become  known  to  others  In  pe- 
riods as  short  as  one  year. 

2.  The  negative  aspect  of  classified  infor- 
mation In  dollar  costs,  barriers  between  U.S. 
and  other  nations  and  information  flow 
within  the  U.S.  is  not  adequately  considered 
in  making  security  classification  determina- 
tions. We  may  gain  far  more  by  a  reasonable 
policy  of  openness  because  we  are  an  open 
society. 

3.  Security  classification  Is  most  profitably 
applied  In  areas  close  to  design  and  produc- 
tion, having  to«do  with  detailed  drawings 
and  special  techniques  of  manufacture 
rather  than  research  and  most  exploratory 
development. 

4.  The  amount  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  which  is  classified  could  profita- 
bly be  decreased  perhaps  as  much  as  90  per- 
cent by  limiting  the  amount  of  Information 
classified  and  the  duration  of  Its  classifica- 
tion. 

General  recommendations  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  are  contained  In  the  report. 
Frederick  Seitz, 
Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Secrecy. 
preface 

Late  In  1969  the  Defense  Science  Board 
established  the  Task  Force  on  Secrecy  to 
consider  questions  pertinent  to  the  classi- 
fication of  Information  in  all  stages  of  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E),  as  well  as  procurement  and  de- 
ployment. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  were  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Frederick  Seitz    (Chairman). 

Dr.  Alexander  H.  Flax. 

Dr.  wmiam  G.  McMillan. 

Dr.  William  B.  McLean. 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Rosenbluth. 

Dr.  Jack  P.  Rulna. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Sproull. 

Dr.  Gerald  F.  Tape. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Chrlstensen  (Staff  Assist- 
ant). 

In  the  course  of  its  discussions,  the  Task 
Force  consulted  a  number  of  individuals  and 
groups,  among  whom  were  the  following  per- 
sons: 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering. 
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Dr.  Gardiner  L.  Tucker,  Principal  Deputy 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

Dr.  Luis  W.  Alvarez,  Professor  of  Physics, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Llebllng,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Security  Policy). 

Dr.  Donald  M.  MacArthur,  Deputy  Director 
(Research  &  Technology) ,  ODDR&E. 

Lt.  Colonel  John  M.  MacCallum,  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency. 

Dr.  Michael  M.  May,  Director,  and  asso- 
ciates, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Walter  McGough.  Acting  Special  As- 
sistant  (Threat  Assessment),  ODDR&E. 

Mr.  Rodney  W.  Nichols,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Deputy  Director  (Research  &  Tech- 
nology, ODDR&E. 

Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  USN, 
Director  of  Nuclear  Power,  Naval  Ship  Sys- 
tems Command. 

Rear  Admiral  Levering  Smith,  USN,  Direc- 
tor, Strategic  Systems  Project  Office,  Naval 
Material  Conmiand. 

Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Princeton  University. 

SUMMARY 

General  Comments 

1.  The  Task  Force  considered  the  matter 
of  classification  from  several  viewpoints; 
however.  It  focused  Its  mam  attention  on  the 
classification  of  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation. 

2.  The  Task  Force  noted  that  It  Is  un- 
likely that  classified  Information  will  remain 
secure  for  periods  as  long  as  five  years,  and 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  will 
become  known  by  others  In  periods  as  short 
as  one  year  through  Independent  discovery, 
clandestine  disclosure  or  other  means. 

3.  The  Task  Force  noted  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  Information  has  both  negative  as  well 
as  positive  aspects.  On  the  negative  side,  in 
addition  to  the  dollar  costs  of  operating  un- 
der conditions  of  classification  and  of  main- 
taining our  information  security  system, 
classification  establishes  barriers  between  na- 
tions, creates  areas  of  uncertainty  in  the 
public  mind  on  policy  Issues,  and  Impedes 
the  fiow  of  useful  Information  wlthm  our 
own  country  as  well  as  abroad. 

4.  The  Task  Force  noted  that  more  might 
be  gained  than  lost  If  our  nation  were  to 
adopt — unilaterally.  If  necessary — a  policy 
of  complete  openness  in  all  areas  of  Informa- 
tion, but  agreed  that  in  spite  of  the  great 
advantages  that  might  accrue  from  such  a 
policy.  It  is  not  a  practical  proposal  at  the 
present  time.  The  Task  Force  believes  that 
such  a  policy  would  not  be  acceptable  within 
the  current  framework  of  national  attitudes 
toward  classified  Defense  work.  A  number  of 
areas  of  Information  In  which  classification 
may  be  expected  to  contmue  are  listed  m 
the  text. 

5.  The  Task  Force  noted  that  the  types  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  that 
most  deserve  classification  He  In  those  phases 
close  to  the  design  and  production,  having 
to  do  with  detailed  drawings  and  special 
techniques  of  manufacture.  Such  Informa- 
tion Is  similar  to  that  which  mdustry  often 
treats  as  proprietary  and  Is  not  Infrequently 
closer  to  the  technical  arts  than  to  science. 
The  Task  Force  believes  that  most  of  the  force 
of  attention  in  classifying  technical  Informa- 
tion should  be  directed  to  these  phases  rather 
than  to  research  and  exploratory  develop- 
ment. 
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6.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force  the 
volmne  of  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion that  is  classified  could  profitably  be 
decreased  by  perhaps  as  much  as  90  percent 
through  limiting  the  amovmt  of  information 
classified  and  the  duration  of  Its  classifica- 
tion. Such  action  would  better  serve  to  pro- 
tect that  information  necessarily  classified 
since  then  the  regulations  concerning  the 
enforcement  of  classification  could  be  ap- 
plied more  rigorously  than  at  present. 
Jtecommendations 
General 

1.  Selectivity  in  classifying.  In  overhaul- 
ing our  classification  guides  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  from  inhibiting  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Information  by  a  competitor 
or  potential  enemy  through  classification 
shovJd  be  balanced  against  the  advantages 
of  possibly  speeding  development  in  the  U.S. 
through  not  classifying  the  Information. 

2.  Time  limit  on  classification.  Whenever 
a  document  is  classified  a  time  limit  should 
be  set  for  Its  automatic  declassification.  This 
time  limit  shovUd  be  adapted  to  the  specific 
topic  Involved.  As  a  general  guideline,  one 
may  set  a  period  between  one  and  five  years 
for  complete  declassification.  (Note,  how- 
ever, the  exemptions  stated  below  for  certain 
types  of  Information.)  This  time  limit  should 
be  extended  only  If  clear  evidence  Is  pre- 
sented that  changed  circumstances  make 
such  an  extension  necessary. 

3.  Declassification  of  material  now  clas- 
sified. All  material  now  classified  should  be 
reviewed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  policy;  we  hope  this  might 
be  accomplished  in  as  short  a  time  as  two 
years.  The  review  shoiild  either  declassify 
the  document  or  set  an  appropriate  date 
for  Its  declassification. 

Research,  development  and  deplojrment 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  research  and  early 
development  should  be  unclassified.  Thus  in 
the  main.  6.1  and  6.2  should  be  open,  while 
6.3  may  be  classified.  The  partition  between 
6.2  and  6.3  is  not  rigid,  and  classification 
should  be  tailored  to  fit  the  Individual  cir- 
cumstances. 

2.  In  general,  we  expect  classification  to  be 
most  justifiable  when  the  development  ap- 
proaches the  "blueprint"  stage.  This  coin- 
cides with  the  phase  when  expenditures  be- 
come substantial.  Protection  Is  most  desira- 
ble when  an  item  requiring  a  considerable 
lead  time  for  development  is  being  pre- 
pared for  deployment. 

3.  After  deployment,  classification  may  be 
reduced  or  canceled.  At  that  stage,  the  In- 
formation will  have  been  disseminated  to 
many  people  so  tight  classification  may  no 
longer  be  realistic.  Secrecy  will  usually  be 
most  valuable  in  maintaining  a  technological 
lead  during  the  period  of  development. 

4.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  "•Con- 
fidential" category  Is  not  appropriate  for 
R&D  programs  and  that  "special  access"  lim- 
itations are  more  likely  than  not  to  seri- 
ously Impede  difficult  technical  programs. 

Plans  and  Operations 

1.  In  contrast,  the  Information  Involved  in 
high-level  planning  requires  rigid  protec- 
on  a  need-to-know  basis.  To  declassify  such 
Information  would  not  speed  technical  de- 
velopment; the  contingencies  envisaged  in 
such  planning  may  never  arise,  and  their 
publication  may  cause  ill  feelings.  The  only 
reason  for  declassification  Is  the  Interest  of 
the  historian.  Stringently  limited  distribu- 
tion and  extended  classification  time  limits 
may  be  justified  In  this  category. 

2.  Information  relating  to  specific  opera- 
tional   plans    should    remain    classified    as 
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long  as  the  plan  Is  In  effect — and  perhaps 
even  beyond,  insofar  as  declassification  could 
reveal  genuine  details  of  possible  use  to  a 
potential  enemy  In  develplng  countermeas- 
ures.  If  secrecy  Is  required,  the  best  protec- 
tion Is  afforded  by  frequent  chants  In  the 
pattern  of  operations.  Cleissiflcatlon  of  a 
specific  operational  plan  should  be  promptly 
canceled  if  it  becomes  Irrelevant. 

SeaponaeM  to  Specific  (juestUma 

The  Task  Force's  responses  to  specific  ques- 
tions posed  In  its  charter  are  as  follows: 

Question:  Is  our  security  system  generally 
effective  In  denying  to  potential  enemies 
DoD  information  that  affects  the  national 
secTirlty?  As  a  corollary  question,  how  long 
can  we  reasonably  expect  that  classified  In- 
formation will  remain  unknown  to  poten- 
tial enemies? 

Response:  Security  has  a  limited  effective- 
ness. One  may  guess  that  tightly  controlled 
Information  will  remain  secret,  i-n  the  aver- 
age, for  perhaps  five  years.  But  on  vital  in- 
formation, one  sbovild  not  rely  on  effective 
secrecy  for  more  than  one  year.  The  Task 
Force  believes  that  classification  may  some- 
times be  more  effective  in  withholding  In- 
formation from  our  friends  than  from  po- 
tential enemies.  It  further  emphasizes  that 
never  In  the  past  has  it  been  possible  to  keep 
■eciet  the  truly  Important  discoveries,  such 
as  the  discovery  that  an  atomic  bomb  can 
be  made  to  work  or  that  hypersonic  flight  Is 
possible. 

Question:  Granted  that  excessive  use  Is 
being  made  of  dasalflcatlon  and  limitations 
on  distribution,  what  practical  steps  can  be 
taken  to  better  define  the  DoD  information 
that  should  be  protected  in  the  Interest  of 
national  secvirlty?  Consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion should  Include  the  cost  and  effect  of 
controlling  DoD  Information  to  the  U.S.  and 
Its  allies,  versus  the  benefits  to  potential 
•nemiea  of  Its  open  release. 

Response:  Starting  from  the  premise  that 
the  Interests  of  an  open  society  and  the 
speedy  exploitation  of  technology  are  best 
served  by  minimal  classification  consistent 
with  essential  security,  the  Task  Force  identi- 
fied a  ntunber  of  critical  areas  to  be  dls- 
euased  below.  In  which  continued  classifi- 
cation appears  Justified.  These  critical  areas 
Mpmn.  a  much  narrow^'  region,  however,  than 
U  now  Included  under  existing  classification 
rules. 

The  Task  Force  felt  equipped  to  recom- 
mend only  general  philosophy,  as  opposed  to 
detailed  classification  guidelines.  Also,  we  did 
not  consider  monetary  costs  of  security 
measures  but  only  their  likely  Inhibition  on 
V.S.  technological  development. 

Specifically,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
present  emphasis,  that  promotes  classifica- 
tion, be  reversed  to  discourage  classification 
by  requiring  In  each  Instance  of  classifica- 
tion: 

A  meaningful  written  Justification  by  the 
Initiator  of  the  classification  action;  and 

A  time  limit  on  the  classification,  as  short 
as  possible,  which  could  be  extended  with  de- 
tailed Justification. 

Question:  Are  there  key  points  In  the  re- 
search, development,  production  and  d^loy- 
ment  cycle  at  which  information  should  be 
controlled?  That  is,  shoiild  we  adopt  the 
policy  that  all  DoD  research  be  imclasslfled 
and  freely  available  and  therefore  Impose 
controls  only  on  Information  pertaining  to 
specific  pieces  of  hardware?  One  point  which 
shoiild  be  carefully  considered  here  Is  the 
additional  lead  time  that  will  be  available  to 
a  potential  enemy  If  he  obtains  knowledge 
of  our  significant  research  and  technology 
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activities  and  thus  can  predict  its  end  use 
In  a  weapon  system. 

Response:  The  Task  Force  has  weighed  the 
detrimental  effect  of  security  controls  on  the 
conduct  of  BAD  programs  against  the  need 
to  meet  other  national  objectives  and  to 
avoid  disclosures  beneficial  to  potential 
enemies.  It  appears  that  little  is  to  be  gained 
by  classifying  basic  research;  it  Is  noted  that 
DoD  policy  and  practices  are  already  in  vir- 
tually complete  accord  with  this  view.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  seems  that,  as  a  general  rule,  much 
of  the  early  exploratory  development  could 
be  kept  imclasslfied.  Exceptions  should  re- 
quire formal  documentation  and  formal 
approval  by  OSD;  each  approval  of  classi- 
fication In  this  category  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  rigid  deadline  for  declassifica- 
tion. 

For  all  other  development  work,  including 
advanced  exploratory  development  and  ad- 
vanced development,  classification  proce- 
dures similar  to  those  employed  today  are 
suitable.  The  criteria  should  be  sharpened, 
however,  so  that  classification  may  l>e  im- 
posed only  to  preclude  major  technological 
advantages  to  potential  enemies,  to  prevent 
disclosure  of  Information  of  major  import- 
ance in  the  development  of  countermeasures, 
or  to  support  national  policy  directives  and 
regulations.  Within  this  framework,  the 
classification  of  each  system,  component, 
subsystem  or  technique  In  advanced  de- 
velopment should  be  considered  Individual- 
ly on  Its  own  merits.  Here,  too.  a  rigid  sched- 
ule for  declassification  should  be  Unposed 
from  the  beginning. 

Major  programmatic  changes  in  any  cate- 
gory of  classified  R&D  should  be  accom- 
panied by  reoonsideratlon  of  the  program's 
security  classification.  Particularly,  when  a 
system  Is  operationally  deployed,  the  large 
Increase  in  known  system  technology  and 
Its  diffusion  among  many  people  should  be 
recognized  and  classification  shovUd  be  re- 
vised accordingly,  with  major  emphasis  on 
preventing  disclosure  of  system  vulnerabili- 
ties and  on  forestalling  the  early  develop- 
ment of  specific  coimtermeasures  by  poten- 
tial enemies. 

DISCT78SION  or  Panoc  Factoks  and  Kffxctb 
IN  Classification 

1.  General  signification  of  classification 

Although  the  Task  Force  was  composed  of 
Individuals  whose  backgrounds  are  in  science 
and  engineering,  the  group  sought  responses 
to  Its  assignment  from  a  broader  viewpoint 
since  It  was  felt  quite  strongly  that  the  Issue 
of  classification  and  the  way  it  Is  handled 
has  a  significant  effect  on  the  posture  of  our 
nation  in  the  international  community,  par- 
ticularly In  relation  to  our  ability  to  unite 
and  strengthen  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
To  emphasize  this  point,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers quoted  an  opinion  expressed  by  Niels 
Bohr  soon  after  World  War  U  that,  while  se- 
crecy Is  an  effective  instrument  in  a  closed 
society,  It  Is  much  less  effective  In  an  open 
society  in  the  long  run;  Instead,  the  open 
society  should  recognize  that  openness  Is 
one  of  its  strongest  weapons,  for  It  acceler- 
ates mutual  understanding  and  reduces  bar- 
riers to  rapid  development. 

We  believe  that  overclasslficatlon  has  con- 
tributed to  the  credibility  gap  that  evidently 
exists  between  the  government  and  an  In- 
fluential segment  of  the  population.  A  demo- 
cratic society  requires  knowledge  of  the  facts 
In  order  to  assess  Its  government's  actions. 
An  orderly  process  of  disclosure  would  con- 
tribute to  Informed  discussions  of  issues. 

When  an  otherwise  open  society  attempts 
to  use  classification  as  a  protective  device, 
it  may  In  the  long  run  Increase  the  dlfficxiltles 
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ot  communications  within  its  dwn  structure 
so  that  commensurate  gains  are  not  ob- 
tained. Experience  shows  that,  given  time,  a 
sophisticated,  determined  and  imscrupulous 
adversary  can  usually  penetrate  the  secrecy 
barriers  of  an  open  society.  The  Soviet  Union 
very  rapidly  gained  knowledge  of  our  war- 
time work  on  nuclear  weapons  in  spite  of 
the  very  high  level  of  classification  assigned 
to  it.  The  barriers  are  apt  to  be  far  more  effec- 
tive against  restrained  friends  or  against  In- 
competents, and  neither  pose  serious  threats. 

Beyond  such  general  matters,  the  Task 
FDrce  noted  that  there  are  frequent  disclo- 
sures of  classified  information  by  public  of- 
ficials, the  news  media  and  quasi-technical 
Journals.  While  the  reliability  and  credibility 
of  such  information  frequently  may  be  In 
doubt,  the  magnitude  of  leaks  indicates  that, 
at  present,  our  society  has  limited  resj>ect  for 
current  practices  and  laws  relating  to  secrecy. 
It  would  be  prudent  to  modify  the  present 
system  to  one  that  can  be  both  respected 
and  enforced. 

2.  Some  major  areas  in  which  classification 
should  continue 

The  Task  Force  recognized  that  there  are 
major  areas  In  which  classification  is  either 
traditional  or  expected.  The  Task  Force  did 
not  attempt  to  reach  unanimity  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  classification  Is  necessary. 
The  following  are  examples  of  such  areas: 
2.1  International  Negotiations 

There  are  many  international  negotiations 
in  which  discussions  are  facilitated  by  secre- 
cy, even  though  the  results  may  eventually 
be  disclosed.  Secrecy  permits  greater  freedom 
of  discussion  at  the  conference  table  and  the 
consideration  of  a  much  wider  framework 
of  new  Ideas  and  proposals  than  might  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

2.2  Plans  for  Hypothetical  Emergencies 

It  l8  frequently  advantageous  to  classify 
plans  for  assumed  emergencies  In  order  to 
limit  their  circulation.  Such  plans  may  in- 
clude alarming  contingencies  that  may  never 
occur  at  all — or,  at  least,  not  be  realized  in 
the  way  assumed  when  the  plans  were  de- 
veloped. 

23  Tactical  and  Operational  Plans 

There  are  many  tactical  and  operational 
plans  that  would  lose  their  effectiveness,  or 
even  be  Jeopardized,  If  they  were  not  main- 
tained secure  for  at  least  a  limitea  period  of 
time.  For  example,  detailed  plans  for  the 
disposition  and  operation  of  the  Polaris  fleet, 
or  the  state  of  readiness  of  combat  groups 
prior  to  engagement  may,  for  purposes  of 
effectiveness,  deserve  to  be  classified  for  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

2.4  Intelligence  Information 

Information  gained  through  Intelligence 
channels  often  must  be  classified  for  a  period 
of  time  in  order  to  protect  the  sources  of 
Information,  that  would  dry  up  If  revealed. 
Nevertheless,  intelligence  that  is  critical  to 
an  understanding  of  our  national  posture 
should  be  disseminated  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  as  much  detaU  as  feasible  (consistent 
with  not  compromising  our  collection  capa- 
bility) .  Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  question:  To  what  extent  could  open- 
ness and  international  sharing  of  information 
gathered  by  physical  observation  improve  our 
position? 

2.5   Specific   R&D   efforts 

There  may  be  a  good  reason  for  limiting 
disclosure  of  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
our  efforts  In  specific  fields  of  research  and 
development  for  a  time,  when  plans  for  pro- 
duction are  congealing,  in  order  to  maximize 
the  advantages  gained  through  lead  time.  In 
all  such  cases  we  must  continue  to  recognize 
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that  the  lead  gained  will  be  transitory  unless 
each  advance  Is  followed  by  another. 
2.6  Vulnerabilities 

It  appears  essential  to  restrict  Information 
concerning  major  weaknesses  of  operational 
systems,  particularly  before  remedies  for 
those  weaknesses  are  completed.  At  the  same 
time,  one  must  ensure  that  such  restrictions 
do  not  resiUt  in  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  problem  or  In  failure  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

3.  General  classification  philosophy 

Some  members  of  the  Task  Force  are  In- 
clined to  view  that,  as  a  nation,  we  would 
have  more  to  gain  in  the  long  run  by  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  complete  openness  in  all 
matters.  For  example,  the  Strategic  Arms 
liimltation  Talks  (SALT)  might  be  more  re- 
alistic if  they  were  accc«tpanied  by  a  full 
and  open  public  disclosure  of  knowledge  of 
weapons  capabilities  and  state-of-the-art  de- 
velopments, preferably  by  both  sides,  but  at 
least  on  our  part— especially  what  we  know 
about  Soviet  systems.  In  this  way,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  would  be  better 
Informed  regarding  the  significance  of  the 
SALT  discussions.  Similarly,  sMne  members  of 
the  Task  Force  feel  that  public  discussion  of 
matters  such  as  the  Safeguard  system  would 
be  given  a  more  realistic  basis  if  intelligence 
Information  and  analysis  were  made  openly 
available,  even  if  this  meant  disclosing  infor- 
mation on  certain  collection  techniques,  pro- 
Tiding  these  would  not  be  Jeopardized  by 
open  discussion. 

Nevertheless,  the  Task  Force  eventually 
agreed  that  It  would  be  very  dUflcult  to  ob- 
tain broad  acceptance  of  highly  radical 
changes  in  classification  at  this  time  because 
of  imderstandable  conservatism  and  deeply 
Ingrained  attitudes.  Such  attitudes  would 
make  it  difficult  to  alter  significantly  present 
laws  and  regulations.  Tlie  most  that  can  be 
hoped  for  In  the  short  run  is  that  the  pres- 
ent system  might  be  overhauled  extensively 
in  order  to  make  It  more  realistic,  in  which 
case  it  could  be  respected  and  enforced  far 
more  completely. 

In  spite  of  this  area  of  agreement  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  secrecy  in  limited  cases, 
the  Task  Force  emphasizes  that  there  are 
very  great  disadvantages  to  extensive  reliance 
on  secrecy  in  our  society. 

4.  Classification  of  technical  information 

With  respect  to  technical  Information,  it 
la  understandable  that  our  society  would 
tvara  to  secrecy  in  an  attempt  to  optimize 
the  advantage  to  national  security  that  may 
be  gained  from  new  discoveries  or  innova- 
tions associated  with  science  and  engineer- 
ing. However,  It  must  be  recognized,  flrst, 
that  certain  kinds  of  technical  information 
are  easily  discovered  independently,  or  re- 
generated, once  a  reasonably  sophisticated 
group  decides  it  is  worthwhile  to  do  so.  In 
spite  of  very  elaborate  and  costly  measures 
taken  independently  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
T7JS.SJI.  to  preserve  technical  secrecy,  neither 
the  United  Kingdom  nor  China  was  long  de- 
layed in  developing  hydrogen  weapons.  Also, 
classification  of  technical  information  im- 
pedes its  flow  within  our  own  system,  and, 
may  easily  do  far  mcwe  harm  than  good  by 
stifling  critical  discussion  and  review  or  by 
engendering  frustration.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  declasslflcatlon  of  tech- 
nical information  within  our  system  probably 
had  a  beneficial  effect  and  its  classiflcation 
has  had  a  deleterious  one: 

(1)  The  UJ3.  lead  in  microwave  tiectronics 
and  In  computer  technology  was  uniformly 
and  greatly  raised  after  the  decision  In  1046 


to  release  the  results  of  wartime  research  in 
these  fields. 

(2)  Research  and  development  on  the 
peacefiil  uses  of  nuclear  reactors  accelerated 
ramarkedly  within  our  country,  as  well  as  In- 
ternationally, onoe  a  decision  was  made  in 
the  mid-1950s  to  declassify  the  fleld. 

(S)  It  Is  highly  questionable  wheth» 
transistor  technology  would  have  developed 
as  successfully  as  It  has  in  the  past  20  years 
had  it  noi  been  the  object  of  essentially  open 
research. 

As  a  result  of  considerations  of  this  kind, 
the  Task  Force  believes  that  much  of  research 
and  exploratory  development  (essentially  all 
of  6.1,  most  ot  8.2  and  some  of  6.3)  should 
generally  be  unclassified:  at  the  same  time, 
we  realize  that  the  greatest  value  of  classi- 
flcation rests  In  the  preservation  of  designs 
and  specialized  techniques  close  to  assembly 
and  production  and  more  akin  to  the  tech- 
nical arts. 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  members  em- 
phasized that,  to  the  extent  that  technical 
Information  should  be  safeguarded  In  behalf 
of  national  security,  the  greatest  Importance 
should  be  attached  to  what  might  be  called 
proprietary  technical  information — informa- 
tion not  imlike  that  relating  to  fabrication 
and  production  which  Industrial  organiza- 
tions attempt  to  preserve  from  competitors. 
Thus,  significant  advantages  can  be  obtained 
in  some  areas  of  categories  6.4  and  6.6  by 
classification.  Even  here,  however.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  restrictions  on  the  dis- 
semination of  such  information  may  Impede 
its  exploitation  within  our  national  com- 
munity at  least  as  much  as  it  Impedes  these 
foreign  nations  which  would  not  scruple  to 
attempt  to  obtain  it  through  espionage. 

5.  Classification  criteria  and  limitations 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Task 
Force  that  past  procedures — according  to 
which  classification  rested  largely  on  the  de- 
sire to  withhold  Information  from  other 
nations — should  be  modified  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  the  effects  of  classification 
on  our  own  progress.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  a  strong  voice,  that  of  the  UJ3. 
Congress,  Is  primarily  Infiuenced  by  the  re- 
quirement to  withhold  information  from 
others.  The  effects  of  classification  on  our 
own  progress  wUl  have  to  be  carefully  dis- 
cussed. We  believe  that  scientific  and  engi- 
neering information,  short  of  detailed  blue- 
prints and  critical  techniques  relevant  to  pro- 
duction, sho\ild  be  classified  only  after  having 
been  justified  by  very  special  reasons.  At  the 
time  of  classificatltm,  a  date  should  be 
specified  after  which  the  classification  would 
be  removed.  This  period  should  be  as  short  as 
possible,  and  an  extension  should  be  granted 
only  when  fuUy  Justified. 

At  present,  a  major  proportion  of  technical 
information  classified  Top  Secret  is  subject 
to  a  declassification  pattern  designated  as 
3-3-6,  whereby  they  are  downgraded  to 
Secret  in  three  years  and  to  Confidential  in 
another  three,  and  made  open  after  an  addi- 
tional six  years.  We  believe  that,  for  most 
technical  items,  this  Is  much  too  long. 

The  Task  Force  was  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  classification  category  of  "Confiden- 
tial," as  applied  at  present  to  research  and 
development  not  bearing  Inunedlately  on 
field  problems  of  military  interest.  Is  prob- 
ably \iseless,  or  even  detrimental,  tot  it  pre- 
vents normal  diffusion  of  Information  with- 
out providing  a  really  effective  barrier  to 
leaks.  It  probably  would  be  much  more  real- 
istic to  confine  this  category  of  classification 
to  matters  bearing  on  mUltary  plans  and 
readiness. 


For  somewhat  different  reasons,  It  appeared 
to  the  Task  Force  that  the  category  of  "Spe- 
cial Access,"  as  implied  to  areas  of  research 
and  technology,  should  be  carefully  moni- 
tored to  avoid  unduly  limiting  the  number  of 
competent  technical  minds  that  provide  in- 
novative contributions  in  the  area.  In  the  one 
case  examined  (Eighth  Card) ,  the  Task  Force 
believes  that  Special  Access  shoxild  never 
have  been  applied.  In  circumstances  such  as 
those  that  prevailed  during  World  War  n, 
when  most  of  the  best  scientists  and  engi- 
neers were  engaged  in  classified  defense  re- 
search, on  a  full-time  basis,  it  may  be  feasible 
to  bring  to  bear  a  suitably  diverse  spectrum 
of  minds  and  talents  even  on  taose  areas  des- 
ignated "Special  Access."  But  this  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  under  present-day  con- 
ditions when  so  many  competent  technolo- 
gists are  associated,  If  at  all,  only  peripherally 
to  mUltary  research  and  development.  The 
more  open  the  areas  of  investigation,  the 
more  dynamic  will  be  our  national  approach 
to  the  exploratory  phases  of  research  and 
development. 

6.  Other  observations 
As  a  result  of  limitations  on  time  and 
staff,  the  Task  Force  could  not  explore  all 
facets  of  the  field  of  classification.  It  did, 
however,  attempt  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  way  in  which  classification  procedures 
work  at  the  detailed  level  in  a  few  cases. 
The  following  observations  may  be  made: 

(1)  Although  there  are  many  alert  and 
Imaginative  professional  experts  engaged  in 
assigning  and  administering  classification,  as 
long  as  the  classified  material  remains  so 
voluminous  it  is  obvious  that  routine  pro- 
cedure can  become  too  burdensome.  There 
is  also  a  quite  understandable  bureaucratic 
tendency  to  overclasslfy  and  to  continue 
classification  too  long.  If  the  amount  of 
classified  material  could  be  reduced  to,  say, 
10  percent  of  its  present  volume,  a  much 
more  thoughtful  and  effective  control  could 
be  established  across  the  board. 

(2)  It  was  noted  that  the  laboratories  In 
which  highly  classified  work  Is  carried  out 
have  been  encountering  more  and  more  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  the  most  brilliant  and 
capable  minds,  (tee  member  of  the  Task 
Force  made  the  pessimistic  prediction  that. 
If  present  trends  continue  for  another  dec- 
ade, our  national  effort  in  weapons  research 
will  become  little  better  than  mediocre.  In 
classified  work,  the  increasing  Isolation  and 
limited  accountability  to  one's  scientific 
peers  contribute  to  this  degradation.  In  ad- 
dition, it  Is  worth  noting  that  the  many 
scientists  and  engineers  in  academic  circles 
who  are  willing  to  work  oa  problems  related 
to  national  defense  would  find  it  somewhat 
easier  to  do  so  in  the  environment  which 
prevails  at  present  if  the  classified  areas  were 
reduced  greatly,  as  the  Task  Force  believes 
should  be  the  case. 

(3)  The  Task  Force  emphasizes  that  mod- 
ifications In  the  pattern  of  classification 
alone  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  the  diffi- 
culties the  Defense  establishment  faces. 


THE  GROWING  SURGE  IN  CAPITAL 
SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ZLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1972 

ISr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.    &Ir. 
Speaker,  the  recent  Issue  of  Business 
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Week  contai.is  a  report  on  the  growing 
boom  in  capital  spending  that  I  think 
bodes  well  for  the  continuing  recovery  of 
the  economy.  As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  capital  spending  increased  by 
only  1.9  last  year,  a  figure  which  implies 
an  actual  decline  in  real  outlays  if  in- 
'flation  is  accounted  for.  However,  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  President's  new 
economic  policy  last  August,  the  picture 
has  been  steadily  improving.  When  Mc- 
Graw-Hill took  its  first  survey  of  busi- 
ness spending  plans  for  1972  in  the  fall 
of  last  year,  businessmen  projected  a 
moderate  7-percent  increase  in  capital 
outlays.  A  second  survey  completed  ear- 
lier this  year  indicated  a  considerably 
more  healthy  11 -percent  increase  in 
spending  for  plant  and  equipment.  And 
now  the  results  of  the  last  survey,  taken 
between  mid-March  and  mid-AprU,  re- 
veal plans  for  a  vigorous  14-percent  ex- 
pansion of  capital  outlays,  the  highest 
rate  of  increase  since  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  modem  times 
a  strong  upswing  in  capital  spending  has 
been  the  backbone  of  a  healthy  economic 
recovery.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
upswing  now,  which,  in  my  view,  demon- 
strates that  the  President's  economic 
program  is  proving  to  be  a  success — all 
the  carping  of  the  critics  notwithstand- 
ing. Moreover,  the  current  surge  in  capi- 
tal spending  underscores  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  proposals  last  year  to 
liberalize  depreciation  of  capital  assets 
and  to  restore  the  investment  tax  credit. 
While  I  would  certainly  agree  that  the 
15-percent  increase  in  corporate  profits 
that  w£is  registered  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  is  primarily  responsible 
for  this  new  willingness  to  invest  in 
plant  and  equipment,  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  denied  that  these  tax  measures 
have  contributed  in  an  important  way 
to  the  corporate  cash  flow  and  liquid- 
ity that  is  a  necessary  precondition  for 
expansion  of  outlays.  It  would  therefore 
ill-behoove  us,  I  think,  to  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  would  now  call  for  the 
repeal  of  these  measures  in  the  name  of 
tax  reform  just  when  they  are  beginning 
to  register  a  real  impact  on  the  economy. 


CALIFORNIA'S  18TH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT— A  RICH  AGRI- 
CULTURAL AREA 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  two  counties 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  ranked  again 
last  year  as  two  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural producing  coimties  in  the  Nation. 
Tulare  County  ranks  second  in  the  Na- 
tion with  a  1971  total  field  crop  revenue 
of  $402,550,000  and  Kern  Coimty  is  third 
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with  a  total  revenue  of  $360,555,980. 
Fresno  County,  the  No.  1  county,  is  ad- 
jacent to  Tulare  County. 

My  district  Is  located  in  the  agricul- 
tural heartland  of  California,  an  area 
which  many  years  ago  was  a  dry  barren 
land.  But  now  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  areas  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
agriculture  is  our  niunber  one  industry. 

Our  farmers  produce  a  wide  variety  of 
top  quality  food  and  fiber,  including 
sugar  beets,  barley,  tomatoes,  table 
grapes,  fruit  and  nuts,  potatoes,  live- 
stock, dairy  and  poultry  products,  and 
cotton  to  mention  only  a  few. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
Msiy  15th  article  in  the  Bakersfield  Cali- 
fomian  entitled  "Tulare  Still  Second  in 
Ag  Wealth"  by  Pat  Geisler.  This  very 
fine  article  provides  many  facts  and 
figures  about  the  valuation  of  the  1971 
crop  in  Tulare  County,  which  is  my  home 
county.  I  recommend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Bakersfield  Callfornlan,  May  15, 

1972] 

Tulare  Still  Second  in  Ao  Wealth 

(By  Pat  Geisler) 

PoRTERViLLE. — Despitc  a  95,498.000  dip   in 

field  crop  revenues  last  year,  Tulare  County 

still  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties 

in  the  nation. 

It  ranks  second  only  to  Fresno,  which  re- 
ported a  7  per  cent  Increase  of  $507,930,000. 
Kern  County  Is  third  at  $360,555,980. 

In  his  annual  report.  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner Elvin  O.  "Butch"  Mankins  of  Por- 
tervlUe  says  field  crop  revenue  dipped  6  per 
cent  from  the  preceding  year,  accounting  for 
$4,713,000  of  the  total  decrease  from  $408,- 
039,000  to  $402,550,000. 

Field  crop  valuation  was  $75,756,000,  com- 
pared with  $80,469,000  in  1970.  Declines  were 
noted  In  sugar  beets,  from  $3,785,000  to 
$1,619,000;  barley,  $6,532,000  to  $6,480,000; 
seed  cotton,  $5,272,000  to  $4,027,000;  alfalfa 
bay,  $24,400,000  to  $22,470,000.  Biggest  drop 
was  in  grain  hay,  from  $210,000  to  $81,411. 

In  most  instances,  less  acreage  was  har- 
vested than  in  1970. 

On  the  plus  side,  vegetable  crop  revenue 
rose  25  per  cent  from  $10,820,000  to  $13,526,- 
000.  Livestock  and  poultry  revenues  went  up 
approximately  three  per  cent,  due  to  higher 
prices  for  beef,  from  $65,082,000  to  $66,909,- 
000. 

Dairy  and  poultry  products,  through  pro- 
duction of  more  milk  and  a  higher  price  than 
in  1970,  showed  a  9  per  cent  gain  at  $52,329,- 
000,  compared  to  $48,111,000. 

Bearing  acreage  In  citrus  was  up  more  than 
6,000;  almonds,  more  than  400,  wine  grapes 
about  2,000;  and  orchards,  nearly  3,000  acres. 
Walnut  plantings  accounted  for  half  the  in- 
crease; prunes,  almonds  and  citrus,  all  the 
rest. 

Table  grape  acreage  decreased  more  than 
2.000  acres  and  nearly  1,500  fewer  acres  were 
planted  to  raisin  grapes. 

Biggest  element  in  Increased  vegetable  crop 
revenue  was  a  steady  price  on  tomatoes  for 
most  of  the  season.  Increases  were  noted  in 
squash,  cucumbers,  peppers  and  green  beans. 

A  total  of  87,658  acres  were  planted  to 
citrus  in  1971;  68,739  in  grapes;  and  157,907 
in  deciduous  orchards.  Of  the  total,  there 
were  74,026  bearing  acres  of  deciduous  and 
grapes. 
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Tomatoes  harvested  on  1,347  acres  pro- 
duced $9,988,000  In  revenue  compared  to 
$7,095,000  for  1,248  acres  in  1970. 

Cuciunbers  grossed  $247,000  compared  to 
$153,000  the  year  before.  Oreen  beans  for  the 
fresh  market  brought  $145,000  compared  to 
$46,400;  but  beans  for  the  cannery  dropped 
from  $637,000  to  $594,000. 

Fruit  and  nut  crops  were  valued  at  $109,- 
795,000  in  1971,  compared  to  $200,221,000  in 
1970;  nursery  products  at  $2,874,000  were 
down  from  $3,046,000;  and  apiary  products 
stood  at  $200,000  compared  to  $194,000  in 
1970. 

Seed  crc^  valuation  was  $101,000;  vege- 
tables, $13,526,000;  fruits  and  nuts,  $190,- 
795.000;  nursery  products,  $2,874,000;  live- 
stock and  poultry,  $66,969,000. 

Mankins*  report  points  up  the  growing 
dairy  industry,  noting  that  one  new  dairy 
comes  int^  Tulare  County  each  month. 
Dairymen  are  moving  their  operations  here 
from  Southern  California  because  of  in- 
creased land  costs  and  the  urban  squeeze. 
Also,  because  the  climate,  location  and 
"abundant  availability  of  feed  makes  it  even 
more  profitable,"  said  Mankins. 

Most  herds  in  the  county  are  Holstelns, 
but  some  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Brown  Swiss 
contribute  toward  the  $45,519,000  in  mUk 
production  and  $2,653,000  in  manufactured 
milk  products. 


FREDERICK  POST  EDITORIAL  HAILS 
SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  B'STRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  a  case  in- 
volving the  education  of  children  of  an 
Amish  sect  in  Wisconsin.  The  Frederick 
Post  of  Frederick,  Md.,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  this  decision  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Restoring  Liberties 

In  a  sweeping  six  to  one  decision  of  broad 
implications,  the  new  Nixon  Supreme  Court 
has  struck  a  blow  for  religious  freedom 
sharply  curbing  the  powers  of  the  states  in 
the  field  of  public  education. 

With  only  ultra-leftist  Justice  WUliam  O. 
Douglas  dissenting,  the  majority  opinion 
read  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  has 
ruled  unconstitutional  a  Wisconsin  law  re- 
quiring Its  tiny  fragment  of  the  300-year-old 
Amish  citizens  to  violate  their  "religious  pro- 
hibitions" by  sending  their  children  to  that 
state's  public  high  schools. 

These  tightly  knit  Amish  a^.d  some  of  their 
fellow  Mennonite  citizens,  of  whom  there  are 
several  thousands  near  Frederick,  both  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  have,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  pointedly  says  in  his  majority 
opinion : 

"Held  for  more  than  300  years  as  part  of 
their  paclfistlc  and  non-worldly  religious 
creeds,  ending  the  educational  training  of 
their  children  at  the  sixth  grade;  won  the 
constitutional  right  to  continue  to  do  so, 
even  though  state  laws  prohibit  such  action." 

Justice  Burger's  carefully  drafted  majority 
opinion,  striking  down  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  and  similar  laws  in 
other  states,  adds: 
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"Even  a  state's  paramount  req>oiislbaity  to 
educate  its  chUdren  and  young  p«opl«  must 
yield  precedence  when  It  Impinges  upon 
other,  and,  aa  In  thla  cue,  rare  Instanoea.  of 
fundamental  rl^ts  and  Intensta  sueh  ■• 
religioua  freedom  and  the  traditional  con- 
cern of  parents  with  their  children's  r«- 
llgious  upbringing." 

But  Justice  Burger's  ruling  was  careful  to 
spell  out  that  It  was  a  "decision  unique  un- 
to itseU;**  and  that  it  should  not  serve  as  a 
"pretext  for  recent  converts  to  some  progres- 
sive or  more  enlightened  processes  for  rearing 
and  educating  their  children"  to  find  in  this 
placing  a  mora  than  three  centuries  old  tiny 
sect  of  rigid  faith  above  the  educational  pow- 
en  of  the  States."  any  hope  that  they,  sim- 
ilarly, can  hope  to  find  legal  sanctuary  for 
defying  the  educational  laws  of  any  state." 

In  its  six  to  one  decision  striking  down 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court's  decision  or- 
dering its  Amish  citizens  to  send  their  young 
people  to  public  high  schools,  there  are 
broad  implications. 

Tht  Amish  descendants  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury Swiss  Anabaptists  founded  by  that 
great  theologian,  John  Calvin,  are  dedicated 
to  the  Biblical  command: 

"Be  not  conformed  to  this  world." 

When  Charles  n  of  England,  who  owed  the 
father  of  Quaker  William  Penn,  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  what  was  In  1680 
the  huge  debt  of  $80,000,  he  paid  it  off  by 
granting  to  the  humanitarian  heir  "a  deed 
In  fee  simple  conveying  to  him  and  his  heirs 
all  of  the  lands  in  North  America  west  of 
the  Delaware  River  between  our  colony  of 
New  York  and  Maryland;"  together  with 
such  unlimited  powen  as  to  make  blm  In 
essence  a  "sovereign,"  His  Majesty  asked 
only  that  it  be  named  "Pennsylvania"  in 
honor  of  his  late  beloved  AdmlraJ. 

It  was  Penn,  who  by  sending  agents  to  the 
various  minor  German  courts  offering  "com- 
plete religious  freedom  and  generous  land 
grants  to  settlers  of  all  faiths,"  who  flret 
brought  the  persecuted  Amish  and  Men- 
nonltes  to  America. 

Here  they  hy  their  closely-knitted  hard- 
working, thrifty  farming  turned  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  western  Maryland  into  a 
"land  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

In  his  famous  diary,  our  second  President. 
John  Adams,  describing  his  visit  while  en 
route  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  their 
"magnificent  church  and  finest  organ  in 
America"  at  Lancaster.  Pa.,  wrote: 

"Although  they  are  pacifists  and  will  not 
bear  arms,  even  General  Washington  In  a 
letter  to  the  Continental  Congress  explain- 
ing that  be  has  accepted  their  offer  to  per- 
mit their  yoxing  men  to  serve  as  teamsten 
with  the  army  in  lieu  of  bearing  arms,  added 
that  they  are  a  highly  admirable  people, 
completely  loyal  to  the  Cause,  and  absolutely 
sincere  in  their  peculiar  religious  creed." 

Chief  Justice  Burger's  six  to  one  ruling 
upholding  the  300-year-old  deeply  held  non- 
conformity of  these  sectarians — who  refuse 
to  send  their  children  to  public  high  schools 
where  they  will  receive  no  religious  instruc- 
tion of  any  character  or  even  compensat- 
ing moral  or  ethical  training — ^means  that 
carefully  planned  preliminary  steps  of  the 
Amish  to  abandon  the  United  States  and 
emigrate  to  Canada  will  now  be  abandoned. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  cockleshell 
"Mayflower,"  who  after  a  three-month  saga 
of  Incredible  suffering  in  crossing  the  North 
Atlantic  in  the  dead  of  winter,  paid  an  al- 
most Incredibly  high  price  to  "worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences"  In  tiny  Plym- 
outh Colony:  like  the  Amish  placed  God 
above  the  State. 
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A  decade  later,  the  first  tiny  vafkguard  of 
the  more  than  60.000  simUarly  dissenting 
Puritans  landing  In  Salem  Harbor  on  the 
"ArbeUa"  (to  found  the  Uassachusetts  Bay 
Colony)  served  as  an  inaplratUm  to  the  Amish 
and  Mennonite  dtsswitlng  sects  gnttefully 
scenting  William  Penn's  not  only  pledged 
but  fulfilled  to  the  letter  "guarantee  of  com- 
plete religious  freedom."  in  his  new  com- 
pletely owned  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

Justice  Burger's  re-afllrmatlon  800  yean 
later  of  the  transcending  paramount  right 
of  "freedom  of  religious  conscience"  over  the 
bureaucratic  and  naked  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  state  Is  a  most  welcome  and  clarlcm 
blow  for  "religious  freedom." 

This  is  the  freedom  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers, at  great  sacriflce  and  property  loss, 
abandoned  their  native  European  environ- 
ments to  carve  out  of  the  virgin  wilderness 
this  America,  which  today  we  so  callously 
in  the  name  of  "c<Hiformlty"  would  erode 
priceless  liberties  for  which  brave  men  and 
women  paid  an  incalculable  price  In  blood, 
sweat  and  tears. 

This  is  more  than  a  victory  for  a  tiny  sect 
refusing,  even  at  the  cost  of  again — after 
more  than  300  years  of  living  as  highly  re- 
spected Americans — fleeing  to  the  sanctuary 
of  neighboring  Canada  rather  than  consent 
to  become  mere  "rubber  stamps"  of  dominat- 
ing state  bureaucracies. 

It  Is  a  straw  In  the  wind.  The  new  Nixon 
court  in  the  days  Just  over  the  horizon  may, 
hopefully,  restore  to  a  constantly  harassed 
formerly  free  American  people  some  of  the 
other  "liberties"  ruthlessly  taken  from  them 
In  the  name  of  that  sacred  God — Conform- 
ity— ^by  the  Warren  Court  for  which  their 
forefathers  paid  a  price  so  high  that  it  can- 
not even  be  calculated  today  even  by  the 
most  sophisticated  computer. 


SMITHSONIAN  DRUG  EXHIBIT 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\rES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  Sat- 
urday's New  York  Times  entitled  "Smith- 
sonian Perspective."  In  this  excellent 
article,  Dana  Adams  Schmidt  comments 
upon  a  most  intriguing  drug  exhibit  now 
being  onducted  at  Washington's  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

This  exhibit  is  noteworthy,  as  Mr. 
Schmidt  so  well  points  out,  for  its  objec- 
tive, historical  approach  to  the  centuries- 
old  phenomenon — ^the  use  of  narcotics — 
which  is  too  often  the  subject  merely  of 
propaganda  and  scare  tactics.  For  too 
long  now  our  drug  education  campaigns 
have  perpetrated  the  illusion  that  drug 
abuse  is  a  problem  which  developed  in 
the  modem  age.  and  that  the  connection 
between  drugs  and  artistic  or  religious 
expression  over  the  centuries  Is  somehow 
qualitatively  different  from  what  is  going 
on  today  on  the  street  comers  of  our 
cities. 

Actually,  our  society  has  blinded  itself 
to  the  long  history  of  drug  use  and  abuse, 
thereby  failing  to  leam  from  past  mis- 
takes— or  even  to  boiefit,  medically,  from 
past  successes. 
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Educational  campaigns  in  all  the  media 
depleting  the  horrors  of  narcotics  abuse 
in  eurrent  times  are.  of  course,  a  neces- 
sary element  of  an  ordered  contemporary 
society.  However,  an  objective  investiga- 
tion Into  the  what,  how  and  why  of  drug 
use  over  the  ages  can  only  further  our 
attempts  to  understand  this  practice  to- 

dlQT. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  insert  into  the  Record  the  following  in- 
formative article  by  Mr.  Schmidt: 

Drxtcs  Throuch  the  Aces,  a  SMrrHSONiAiT 

Pexsfecttvz 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Washington,  May  19. — The  season's  tour- 
ists now  b^lnning  to  flood  into  Washington 
may  be  puzzled  by  a  "special  exhibition" 
about  drugs  that  they  can  hardly  avoUL 

Under  a  red-and-whlte  canopy  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  most  frequented  building  of  the 
Smithsonian  Instltuticm,  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  popular  attractions  around  the  Mall, 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument,  it  is  "special"  in  the  sense  that  it 
does  not  overtly  preach  the  horrors  of  drug 
addiction. 

Instead  it  employs  all  the  devices  ot  class- 
ical art,  commercial  art,  pop  art  and  graphic 
arts — plus  neon  lighting,  vending  machines 
and  folk  music. 

The  Smithsonian  has  tried  to  put  drug 
abuse  into  the  perepectlve  of  the  drug-prone 
culture  out  of  which  It  grew  and  of  other 
drug-taking  cultures  both  past  and  present. 

Prom  the  permanent  collection  ot  space 
capsules  and  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  plane. 
The  Spirit  of  Saint  Louis,  hanging  from  the 
celling  of  the  Industries  and  Arts  Building, 
the  visitor  Is  attracted  to  a  00-foot-hlgh 
column  whose  four  sides  are  lUimiinated  in 
flashing  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow  lights 
spelling  out  the  word  drugs. 

A  trip  trough  the  aces 

But  first  he  must  pass  an  expanse  of  hugely 
enlarged  classic  pointings  beginning  with 
Michelangelo's  16th-century  painting.  Expul- 
sion from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  from  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  celling  in  Rome. 

Ronald  Beckman,  the  director  of  the  Re- 
search and  Design  Institute  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  which  created  this  exhibition  for  the 
Smithsonian,  views  the  snake  depicted  in  the 
painting  as  the  original  pusher  and  Adam's 
acceptance  of  the  fruit  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evU  as  the  first  example  of  drug 
abuse. 

Other  paintings  such  as  Hleronymous 
Bosch's  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights:  the  Man- 
dala  of  Shamvara,  a  le-century  work  from  a 
Tibetan  lamasery;  and  The  Dream  by  Henri 
Rousseau,  painted  In  1910;  were  selected  to 
show  "what  people  have  been  questing  after, 
the  visionary  and  seemingly  extrasensory, 
through  the  centuries,"  Mr.  Beckman  said. 
expressions  of  the  past 

On  the  back  of  the  pwtable  racks  display- 
ing these  paintings,  a  collection  of  old  adver- 
tisements for  patent  medicines,  many  of 
which  purveyed  alcohol  and  morphine,  has 
been  assembled  that  will  stir  nostalgic  sighs 
from  those  over  fifty.  Mr.  Beckman  sees  a 
relationship  between  the  two  dlsplays- 

"The  elevated  experience,  the  great  themes 
of  civilization,  which  the  artists  expressed  by 
their  skill,  this  was  sought  by  all  in  our  ciU- 
ture.  Instantly,  chemically."  he  said. 

Here  are  Lydia  Plnkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound; Ayer's  sarsaparUIa.  which  "purifies 
the  blood,  clears  the  complexion  and  make 
the  weak  strong,"  and  Orove's  "tasteless  chill 
tonic."  which  "makas  flhlldren  and  adidts  fat 
•■  pigs."  and  Burnett's  "cocaine  for  tbe  taalr." 
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Prom  a  loudspeaker  above  one  hears  appro« 
prlate  folk  tunes.  Including  a  Oerman  ditty 
about  a  Dr.  Elsenbart  wbo  sings  that  he  "gave 
10  pounds  of  opium  to  the  sexton's  son  in 
Dldelbaum.  He  slept  night  and  day  for  years 
and  hasn't  wakened  yet." 

Around  the  top  of  a  vending  machine,  a 
moving  ribbon  of  Illuminated  words  conveys 
Information  about  drugs.  One  sample  reads 
as  follows:  "Inhalants  are  airborne  drugs,  to- 
bacco smoke,  laughing  gas.  paint  thinner, 
moth  balls,  aerosols,  glue,  pollutants." 

To  get  into  the  next  attraction,  an  inflated 
bubble  containing  five  talking  dummies,  one 
must  obtain  from  the  machine  for  35  cents  a 
brightly  colored  box  with  a  message  about 
drugs  on  the  back. 

The  dummies  are  translucent  and  Illumi- 
nated from  within  by  moving  film  strips  of 
the  live  model,  so  that  the  Illusion  of  life  is 
startling. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  discovery  that 
the  dummies — an  American  Indian,  a  black 
man,  a  housewife,  a  hippie,  and  a  Burmese 
woman — do  not  preach  against  drugs.  Each 
simply  defends  bis  or  her  own  particular  kind 
of  drug  use. 

A  collection  of  photographs  entitled  "The 
Human  Condition"  illustrates  the  use  of 
drugs  In  ritual,  in  medical  science,  as  solace, 
and  In  a  civilization  of  abundance. 

The  last  panels  display  Carl  Mydans's 
famous  painting,  "Singapore  Opium  Den," 
and  other  scenes  of  Bowery  bums,  addicts 
"shooting  up"  and  a  continuous  moving  pic- 
ture of  a  heroin  addict  "nodding  out.** 

Finally,  under  the  beading  "Deceased,"  are 
pictures  of  lOarilyn  Monroe,  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  Janls  Joplln  and  Jlmi  Hendrlx,  all  of 
whose  deaths  could  be  attributed  to  some 
form  of  drug. 

These  and  a  concluding  set  of  graphic  sta- 
tistics are  the  only  touches  of  grlmness  in  in 
exhibit  whose  message,  according  to  a  notice 
at  the  entrance,  Is  that  "drug  use,  misuse  and 
abuse  always  occur  in  every  •   •  • 


PIPTH  ARMY  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 
SERVES  RESERVISTS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Robert 
Proehlke,  requesting  an  exemption  from 
summer  camp  duty  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Most  of  these  men  have  already 
served  their  country  on  the  battlefields 
of  Vietnam.  They  believe,  and  justifiably 
so,  that  they  have  already  been  trained 
in  combat. 

Unfortimately,  Secretary  Proehlke  was 
imable  to  grant  a  categorical  exemption 
But  I  was  informed  that  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  would  consider  exemp- 
tions and  deferrals  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  The  Adjutant  General's  ofiBce  has 
developed  a  fairly  Uberal  policy  in  ex- 
cusing men  from  siunmer  camp  duty  on 
the  basis  of  employment,  family,  per- 
sonal hardship,  or  community  hardship. 

Twenty  of  my  constituents  have  re- 
quested my  aid  in  winning  exemptions  or 
deferrals.  The  Adjutant  General's  Of- 
fice in  St.  Louis  has  made  a  decision  in 
12  of  the  cases.  Eleven  veterans  have 
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been  granted  an  exemption  from  summer 
camp  duty.  "Hiere  has  been  only  one 
refusal. 

The  Adjutant  Goieral's  Office  in  St. 
Louis  has  been  quick,  fair,  and  sjmipa- 
thetic  in  granting  these  exemptions.  In  a 
day  when  many  citizens  complain  about 
a  faceless  bureaucracy,  Uie  Pifth  Army 
Adjutant  General's  Office  is  clearly  an 
exception. 

I  have  written  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Pifth  Army,  Brigadier  General 
Frost,  and  congratulated  him  for  pro- 
viding such  prompt  and  efficient  service 
to  reservists  who  have  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse from  summer  camp.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  22,  1972. 
Brig.  Oen.  Louis  J.  Pbost, 
Commanding,    U.S.   Army   Reserve   Compo- 
nents Personnel  and  Administration  Cen- 
ter, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Deak  General  Peost:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  for  the  cooperation 
and  leniency  you  have  shown  veterans — espe- 
cially Vietnam  veterans — who  have  request- 
ed either  an  exemption  or  deferral  from  sum- 
mer camp. 

The  prompt  and  sympathetic  attention 
given  to  these  requests  by  the  OfiBce  of  the 
Adjutant  General  is  very  much  appreciated 
by  me,  as  weU  as  the  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
3fember  of  Congress. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  DAY  1972 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOTTISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed 
by  Executive  order  that — 

On  October  24,  1972,  people  around  the 
world  will  celebrate  U.N.  Day. 

In  so  doing,  the  President  has  pro- 
claimed "honoring  an  international  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
peace  and  justice  among  all  nations." 

Yet  in  his  proclamation  the  President 
says: 

Decisions  by  some  members  have  prevented 
the  United  Nations  from  acting  to  stop 
wars. 

War  or  peace  no  longer  being  an  ob- 
jective or  purpose  for  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  lauds  its  "not-so-well- 
known  activities  as  setting  standards  for 
social  and  technical  legislation  in  many 
coimtries." 

Perhaps  the  social  standards  referred 
to  by  the  President  Include  the  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs 
which  as  late  as  last  month  were  attrib- 
uted to  UNICEP  by  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim  when  he  said: 

The  process  of  child  development  has  to 
be  the  concern  of  society  as  a  whole — on 
the  national  and  International  level.  From 
the  very  beginning,  the  leaders  of  UNICEF — 
both  board  and  secretariat — clearly  under- 


stood   this,    and   I   congratulate    them   for 
their  foresight  and  vision. 

If  so,  this  was  similar  to  the  child  de- 
velopment legislation  that  passed  both 
houses  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent December  9,  1971.  Despite  the  Pres- 
ident's acknowledgement  tiiat  the  United 
Nations  is  not  only  inept,  but  refuses  to 
act  to  stop  wars  and  is  dedicated  to  de- 
struction of  the  American  way  of  life,  he 
would  use  his  position  to  dignify  a  tax- 
exempt  organization,  the  United  Nations 
Association  under  the  command  of  for- 
mer Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  by  call- 
ing on  the  "people  on  all  parts  of  our 
planet.  State  and  local  officials,  citizens 
groups,  and  agencies  of  communication — 
press,  radio,  television,  and  motion  pic- 
tures— to  engage  in  appropriate  observ- 
ances of  United  Nations  Day." 

The  tragedy  of  the  world,  the  U.N., 
the  defunct  effort  of  men  to  realize  our 
aspiration  for  peace  is,  therefore,  used  as 
an  early  effort  for  political  expediency. 
The  President  has  made  his  U.N.  pro- 
clamation in  May  because  he  hopes  that 
those  who  are  uninformed  will  have  for- 
gotten about  his  international  role  by 
November  when  he  again  faces  the 
American  electorate,  seeking  their  votes 
as  an  American  leader. 

I  include  the  proclamation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register,  Volume 
37,  No.  100,  Tuesday.  May  23,  1972: 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  37,  No. 

100 — Tuesday,  May  23,  1972] 

United  Nations  Dat,  1972 

a  proclamation  by  the  president  of  the 
itnited  states  09  america 

On  October  24,  1972,  people  around  the 
world  will  celebrate  United  Nations  Day.  It 
is  fitting  that  people  on  all  parts  of  our 
planet  should  join  on  this  day  in  honoring 
an  international  organization  dedicated  to 
the  Ideals  of  peace  and  Justice  among  all 
nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  faced  great  ob- 
stacles as  It  has  worked  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals.  Political  dlfiTerences 
among  nations  have  hindered  its  progress. 
Decisions  by  some  members  have  prevented 
the  United  Nations  from  acting  to  stop  wars. 
The  organization's  financial  difHcvUties  are 
also  well-known. 

Not  so  well-known,  however,  are  many  of 
the  constructive  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  have  achieved  Impressive  suc- 
cesses over  the  years.  The  United  Nations 
has  made  significant  contributions,  for  ex- 
ample, by  facUltating  international  trans- 
portation and  communication,  preventing 
the  spread  of  diseases,  and  setting  stand- 
ards for  social  and  technical  legislation  In 
many  countries. 

In  recent  months  and  years,  the  United 
Nations  has  also  helped  to  establish  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, helped  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  in 
outer  space  and  the  oceans,  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  developing  nations, 
promoted  family  planning,  and  worked  to 
protect  the  environment.  In  addition.  It  has 
taken  Important  steps  to  curb  the  traffic 
in  addictive  drugs,  to  protect  diplomats  from 
terrorism  and  travelers  from  hijackings,  and 
to  protect  the  rights  of  refugees  and  prisoners 
of  war. 

Any  balance  sheet  of  the  performance  of 
the  United  Nations  must  take  these  activities 
into  account.  They  indicate  that  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agencies  are  work- 
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Ing  to  build  the  foundations  for  a  better 

WCHTld. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  Tuesday,  October  24,  1972.  as 
United  Nations  Day.  I  urge  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  to  observe  that  day  with  com- 
munity programs  which  will  promote  under- 
standing and  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affilllated  agencies. 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  Robert  O.  Anderson 
to  be  United  States  National  Chairman  for 
United  Nations  Day  and,  through  him,  I  call 
upon  State  and  local  officials  to  enooui«ge 
citizens'  groups  and  agencies  of  communica- 
tion— press,  radio,  television,  and  motion 
pictures — to  engage  in  <4>propriate  observ- 
ances of  United  Nations  Day  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  interested 
organizations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  UiUted 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
sixth. 

Richard  Nixon. 

(FR  Doc.  72-7828  FUed  S-19-72:  2:01  pm]. 


RIOTING  IN  LITHUANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

of  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  focused  on 
the  President's  trip  to  Moscow,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  visiting 
the  heads  of  a  dictatorial  state  in  which 
millions  of  non-Russians  are  constantly 
persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs  and 
their  cultural  and  national  traditions. 

A  story  filed  from  the  Chicago  Tribime 
Press  Service  by  its  Moscow  bureau  chief, 
James  Yuenger,  wliich  was  carried  in  the 
Monday,  May  22,  edition  of  the  Chicsigo 
Tribime,  tells  of  a  young  Lithuanian 
Catholic  who  burned  himself  to  death  in 
protest  against  the  oppression  of  Lithua- 
nian people  by  the  Russian  occupiers  of 
that  previously  free  country.  I  believe 
this  story  deserves  as  much  attention  in 
Russia  as  it  does  here  but,  unfortunately, 
freedom  of  the  press  is  not  enjoyed  in  the 
USSR.  This  manipulation  of  the  press  is 
one  of  the  vehicles  used  by  the  Soviets  to 
suppress  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  non- 
Russians  such  as  the  Lithuanians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow  enclosing  this  article 
asking  that  the  President  be  appraised  of 
this  development. 

The  article  follows: 
Immolation  Sparks  Rioting  in  Ltthuania 
(By  James  Yuenger) 

Moscow.  May  21.— A  young  Lithuanian 
Catholic  burned  himself  to  death  In  the 
city  of  Kaunas  on  May  14,  triggering  two 
days  of  riots  by  young  nationalists  which 
brought  the  deaths  of  one  and  possibly  two 
policemen. 

There  was  no  visible  unrest  in  Kaunas 
today.  Reliable  sources  reported  that  the 
streets  of  the  big,  bustling  manufacturing 
city  were  still  Jammed  with  police  arresting 
long-haired  and  other  "suqilcious"  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

police  stand  cuaso 

The  site  near  the  center  of  town  where 
suicide  of  Roman  Talanta,  20,  took  place 
was  cordoned  ofiT  by  police  standing  guard. 
Flowers  thrown  there  by  sympathizers  had 
been  removed. 

The  Incident  was  the  most  striking  In  a 
week  that  has  seen  redoubled  efiTorts  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  demonstrations  dur- 
ing President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  begins  tomorrow. 

Scores  of  political  dissidents  and  activist 
Jews  have  been  warned  to  lie  low  during 
the  visit.  They  have  been  threatened  with 
terms  in  prison  or  labor  camps.  Jews  were 
told  that  any  demonstrating  would  fore- 
close their  chances  of  emigrating  to  Israel. 

JEWS    SEND    PETITION 

Nonetheless,  a  new  petition  signed  by  302 
Jews  frc»n  several  cities  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  American  Elmbassy  here.  It  speaks  of 
new  "reprisals"  and  appeals  directly  to  Nixon 
to  urge  the  Kremlin  to  permit  more  emi- 
gration of  Russian  Jews. 

The  story  of  Talanta's  self-immolation 
filtered  thru  to  Moscow  during  the  last  cou- 
ple of  days  by  telephone  from  Kaunas,  a 
town  of  400,000  which  western  newsmen  are 
not  permitted  to  visit. 

All  the  details  are  not  yet  available,  how- 
ever, reliable  sources  provided  this  InfM'- 
matlon: 

Talanta,  a  factory  worker  and  night  school 
student,  decided  for  "political  reasons"  to  kill 
himself. 

At  noon  on  Sunday,  May  14,  he  went  to  a 
park  near  the  Kaunas  Music  Theater  In  the 
center  of  town,  poured  three  liters  of  gasoline 
over  himself,  and  set  fire  to  it.  He  died  12 
hours  later. 

The  sources — which  subsequently  have 
been  threatened  with  imprisonment  on 
charges  of  "anti-Soviet  slander"  for  transmit- 
ting the  information  to  Moscow — were  not 
able  to  say  more  about  Talanta's  motivations. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  he  was 
Catholic.  Lithuania  contains  most  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  estimated  3  million  Catholics. 
Kaunas  is  a  hotbed  of  both  nationalist  and 
religious  feeling. 

Two  months  ago  its  residents  contributed 
a  bitter  petition  in  which  more  than  17,888 
Lithuanian  Catholics  demanded  of  Commu- 
nist Party  Chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  that  be  end 
suppression  of  Catholic  religious  practices 
there. 

POLICE  CAN'T  CONTROL 

Talanta's  funeral  was  held  Thursday.  Al- 
most immediately  thousands  of  young  Lith- 
uanians swarmed  into  the  streets  shouting 
"freedom,  freedom,  freedom",  and  "Freedom 
for  Lithuania." 

Truncheon-swinging  local  police  could  not 
control  them,  and  on  Friday,  troops  of  the 
feared  "Internal  forces"  were  sent  in. 

The  sticks  and  stones  in  the  hands  of  the 
demonstrators  were  no  match  for  the  riot- 
belmeted  troc^s,  altho  one  policeman  re- 
portedly died  later  in  a  hospital  of  injuries 
infiicted  by  the  rioters.  The  sources  could  not 
confirm  that  a  second  had  died. 

Apparently  no  guns  were  used  by  the  au- 
thorities. Several  hundred  people  were  report- 
edly arrested.  No  count  of  total  casualties 
among  the  rioters  is  available. 

The  rioting  ended  Friday.  The  local  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper,  Kaunas  Truth,  said 
yesterday  an  examination  of  Talanta's  per- 
sonal effects  showed  that  he  bad  been  men- 
tally ill  and  a  drug  addict. 

This  report  was  predictable  and  widely  dis- 
believed, the  sources  said.  There  is  virtually 
no  drug  addiction  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  authorities  have  often  leveled  the  furi- 
ous charge  that  dissenters  are  insane. 
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CLAUD   AIKMAN   DISCUSSES   MEAT 
PRICES  AND  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  price  of 
meat.  Cattle  producers  have,  erroneously, 
received  much  of  the  blame.  The  fact  is 
that  costs  for  all  commodities  and  serv- 
ices have  risen  sharply  in  recent  years. 
But  very  little  of  this  can  be  charged  to 
producers. 

Only  recently  has  meat  prices  to  pro- 
ducers exceeded  parity — for  the  first 
time  in  62  years.  Those  who  raise  cattle 
are  finally  recovering  to  the  levels  of  20 
years  ago,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  depreciated  dollar. 

The  USDA  reports  farm  food  prices  are 
up  7  percent  in  the  past  20  years;  yet 
during  that  same  period  production  costs 
to  the  fanner  have  doubled,  not  includ- 
ing real  estate  taxes,  farm  machinery 
prices,  and  other  cost  factors.  And  it  is 
significant  that  during  this  same  20-year 
period  farmworker's  output  is  more  than 
three  times  what  it  was. 

It  has  be^i  determined  that  most  of 
the  increase  in  costs  to  consumers  must 
be  attributed  to  the  middlemen. 

An  interesting  and  revealing  discus- 
sion of  the  meat  aspects  of  the  family 
budget  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  West  Texas  Livestock  Weekly,  May 
11,  1972,  issue,  written  by  Claud  E.  Alk- 
man.  It  is  well  worth  reading.  The  article 
follows: 

I  From   the   West   Texas  Livestock   Weekly, 

May  11,  1972] 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Dear  EorroR:  Along  about  the  middle  of 
April,  I  happened  to  be  in  Tulsa,  and  there 
picked  up  the  April  14th  issue  of  "Life 
Magazine."  What  prompted  me,  primarily, 
was  the  picture  of  a  thick  T-bone  steak  on 
the  cover.  Being  near  noon  and  a  bit  hungry, 
this  appetizing  picture  made  my  stomach 
turn  over,  but  the  caption  to  the  picture  did 
a  bit  more  than  that  to  my  feeble  mind. 

Said  caption  read:  "Outrage  at  the  check- 
out counter".  "Who  gets  all  that  money  for 
beef?"  "How  a  family  copes  with  food  bills." 

My  hunger  pains  subsided  as  I  eagerly 
opened  the  magazine  to  satisfy  my  mental 
hunger  for  the  "vlttels"  within.  Being  a 
cattle  raiser  with  a  cow  and  calf  operation 
up  in  the  Flint  Hills  of  Eastern  Kansas,  I 
knew  for  dadgum  sure  that  I  was  not  get- 
ting more  than  my  fair  share. 

Turning  to  page  32B,  there  was  the  har- 
ried couple  at  the  supermarket  meat  counter, 
and  on  page  37,  there  was  the  "meat"  of 
this  meaty  deal,  a  porterhouse  steak,  cut  up 
in  five  parts,  each  part  showing  how  the 
cattle  raiser,  the  feeder  and  others  In  the 
production  line  from  the  ranch  to  the  table, 
dlvied  up  the  ultimate  selling  returns  from 
a  pound  of  U.S.  Choice  steak. 

The  rancher  came  out  tops  vtrith  81  cents, 
and  down  the  line,  the  supermarket  got  33 
cents,  the  feedlot  operator  30.  the  packing 
house  3  and  the  truckers  also  3  cents.  It 
seems  that  all  made  a  little  profit  but  no 
one  got  rich  in  the  total  operation. 

On  page  36,  appear  the  Fred  Green  family, 
of  Arizona,  with  their  three  children,  Cherl, 
Robin,  and  Ricky.  They  are  not  what  one 
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would  call  "poor,"  as  between  them  they 
take  home  upwards  of  tl4,000  a  year.  Peek- 
ing Into  their  budget,  I  found  that  they 
allocated  (165  per  month  for  food,  which  Is 
about  14  percent  of  their  monthly  take  home 
pay.  I  might  add  that  this  is  2  percent  less 
than  that  of  the  average  American  head  of 
family,  and  about  one  fourth  of  that  In 
Russia  and  the  Iron  Curtain  Countries. 

Out  of  this  $165  monthly  food  bill  they 
spend  about  $53  per  month  for  meat  and 
poultry,  explaining  that  one  night  they  have 
hamburgers,  at  08  cents  per  pound,  and  a 
second  mght.  hot  dogs  at  73  cents  a  package. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Myrna  laments:  "We  haven't  had  a  steak  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  months"  and  she  goes 
on:  "Food  isn't  gold  plated.  Why  should  It 
cost  so  much?" 

Looking  Into  their  way  of  life,  there  were 
two  station  wagons  parked  at  the  doors  of  the 
garsge,  and  here's  the  one  that  had  me  reach- 
ing for  the  Kleenex,  the  swimming  pool  with 
upkeep  or  payments  at  $56  per  month.  This 
little  item  is  larger  than  the  entire  meat  bill 
for  the  family.  Dlq>ense  with  it  and  Myrna 
could  st\iff  the  kids  with  tender,  J\Ucy  pot 
roasts  and  yard-cooked  steaks  several  times 
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a  week.  And  the  biU  at  the  dentists,  for  $86 
per  month  might  be  less  on  a  better  diet. 

While  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  Oreen  family 
and  others  In  the  sante  plight,  I  will  save 
some  tears  for  the  little  cattle  raiser,  holding 
his  flock  together  during  long  drouths  by  the 
feed  he  can  buy  through  the  kindness  of  Ws 
local  banker,  and  the  farm  feed-lot  owner, 
slushing  through  the  mud  and  snow  of  winter 
days,  finishing  the  animals  for  the  table.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  these  hombrea  have  a 
swimming  pool,  or  even  two  station  wagons? 

CI.AUB  E.   AlKMAM. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100  '20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
Imcs  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
m  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.S  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  S  =1  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39. S    and   50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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NOTICE 

On  May  16,  1972,  you  were  advised  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing that  the  law  requires  the  Congressional  Record  to  be  substantially 
a  verbatim  report  of  proceedings  and  that  all  needed  action  shall  be 
taken  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  bulk. 

In  order  to  achieve  those  objectives  without  jeopardizing  reasonable 
privilege  of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Joint  Committee  has 
established  the  following  procedures: 

(1)  No  extraneous  matter  in  excess  of  two  printed  Record  pages, 
whether  printed  in  its  entirety  in  one  daily  issue  or  in  two  or  more 
parts  in  one  or  more  issues,  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord unless  the  Member  announces,  coincident  with  the  request  for 
leave  to  print  or  extend,  the  estimate  in  writing  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
of  the  probable  cost  of  publishing  the  same. 

(2)  No  extraneous  matter  shall  be  printed  in  the  House  proceedings 
or  the  Senate  proceedings,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  Excerpts  from  letters,  telegrams,  or  articles  presented  in  con- 
nection with  a  speech  deUvered  in  the  course  of  debate. 

(b)  Communications  from  State  Legislatures. 

(c)  Addresses  or  articles  by  the  President  and  the  Members  of  his 
Cabinet,  the  Vice  President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress. 

(3)  The  official  reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  or  the  Public  Printer 
shall  return  to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any  matter  sub- 
mitted for  the  Congressional  Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  these 
provisions. 

By  Order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  Chairman 


/">'   t 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jerry  Van  Der  Veen.  M.A..  B.D., 
S.T.M.,  D.D..  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
Paterson.  N.J.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord. — Psalm  33:  12. 

Eternal  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
bow  In  Thy  presence  hiunbly  and  grate- 
fully, acknowledging  that  all  our  bless- 
ings come  from  Thee. 

We  praise  Thee  for  Thy  greatness. 
Thy  righteousness.  Thy  loving-kindness, 
and  for  Thy  guidance  throughout  our 
life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  great  country 
and  for  all  those  leaders  who  have  giiid- 
ed  her  through  difficult  times. 

Grant  wisdom  and  guidance  to  our 
President.  May  his  present  Journey  pre- 
pare the  way  for  peace  across  this  tur- 
bulent world. 
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Bless  and  guide  our  Vice  President, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  along  with  all  those 
who  endeavor  to  lead  us  in  a  path  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Thare  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 


the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Home  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  6967.  An  act  to  establteh  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain 
national  forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
from  the  operation  of  the  VS.  mining  lawe, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  foUowlng  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  a4M.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servaUon  Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-378.  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  pilot  program  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

SJ.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  establishing  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  798  AND  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 1000 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  nie  privileged  re- 
ports on  House  Resolution  798  and 
House  Resolution  1000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  CCMilPENSATION  FOR 
TWO  ADDITIONAL  OFFICIAL  RE- 
PORTERS OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1002)  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  until 
January  3,  1973,  compensation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  two  additional  official  leportera 
of  debates.  House  of  RepresentatlTes,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  same  rate  of  compensation,  as  the 
other  official  reporters  of  debates. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tingiOshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  who  brings 
this  resolution  to  the  floor,  if  any  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  use  of 
electronic  means  as  a  backup  at  least  for 
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the  official  reporters  of  debates;  in  order 
that  we  might  have  something  to  refer 
back  to.  and  as  originally  reconunended 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  incidentally? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  matter  is  under 
study,  but  there  have  been  no  firm  rec- 
ommendations, which  have  come  up  yet. 
It  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  been  busy 
trying  to  build  up  a  computer  staff  and 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  staff. 

In  the  meantime,  may  we  say  to  the 
gentleman,  one  of  the  official  reporters 
has  had  a  heart  attack,  and  another  one 
is  ill.  This  is  rather  an  emergency  thing, 
so  that  we  might  get  a  couple  of  people 
and  break  them  in  and  get  them  on  the 
Job,  so  they  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,  or 
otherwise  we  could  have  a  breakdown  in 
the  official  reporters'  staff. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  that  these  are  simply 
replacraaents,  and  these  are  not  in- 
creases in  the  reportorial  staff. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  will  be  replacements 
when  these  folks  retire  some  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  certainly  hope  in 
line  with  tlie  rest,  not  only  the  computers 
and  not  only  the  electronic  recording, 
that  we  might  also  consider  without  prej- 
udice to  those  who  take  our  delMite,  and 
most  of  whom  do  such  an  outstuidhig 
Job  day  in  and  day  out,  that  we  might 
consider  my  suggestion. 

Certainly  I  imply  no  lack  of  deference 
to  the  Congressional  Record,  which  is 
At  our  places  of  abode  and  in  our  con- 
gressional offices  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  no  matter  how  late  we  work, 
when  I  suggest  that  we  vse  this  as  a 
"backup"  technique 

It  seems  that  time  has  overtaken 
events  and  that  this  is  now  within  the 
state  of  the  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reporters  dictate  electronically  their 
own  transcriptions  from  the  shorthand, 
and  it  is  reduplicated  in  final  form  be- 
fore we  Members  have  an  opportunity  to 
correct  it. 

I  believe  this  might  be  a  great  and 
reassuring  step  forward. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  matter  is  being  taken 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  CONOVER  H 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-1090)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  986)  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  of- 
fice to  Wn.LiAM  S.  CONOVCR  11,  and  re- 
ferring the  question  of  his  final  right  to 
a  seat  in  the  92d  Congress  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Ba.  986 

Whereas  the  Honorable  James  O.  Pulton, 
Representative  from  the  Twenty-seventh 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  died  on  the  Bth 
day  of  October  1971; 

Whereas  Oovemor  Milton  Shapp,  duly 
elected  Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  ordered  a  special  election  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  James  O.  Fulton; 

Whereas  said  special  election  was  held  on 
the  26th  day  of  April  1972; 

Whereas  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  provide 
that  any  candidate  may  challenge  the  results 
of  said  election  within  twenty  days  of  the 
election; 

Whereas  twenty  days  have  expired  and 
neither  Douglas  Walgren,  Democratic  can- 
didate In  that  special  election,  nor  Wlllard 
Holt,  Constitution  candidate  in  said  special 
election,  have  filed  suit  in  any  covirt  chal- 
lenging said  election; 

Whereas  the  Biireau  of  Elections,  Alle- 
gheny County,  has  forwarded  the  official 
certified  vote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
showing  that  William  8.  Conover  n  received 
twenty-eight  thousand  six  himdred  and 
forty-seven  votes;  Douglas  Walgren  received 
twenty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  votes;  and  Wlllard  Holt  received  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  votes; 

Whereas  a  citizens'  group  has  instituted  a 
suit  against  Milton  Shapp,  Oovemor  of  the 
Conmionwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  C. 
Delores  Tucker,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  did  on  May  11, 
1972,  obtain  In  the  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  a  preliminary  Injtmctlon  re- 
straining Milton  Shapp,  Oovemor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  from  issu- 
ing a  certificate  of  election  based  on  the 
aforementioned  results  of  the  special  election 
held  April  25.  1972; 

Whereas  legal  proceedings  emanating  from 
this  suit  may  result  in  protracted  litigation 
thereby  depriving  the  Twenty-seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
A  Incftfinlte  period;  and 

Whereas  under  article  I,  section  6  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  Ho\ise 
of  Representatives  Is  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  William  S.  Conover  II;  and  be 
It  f\irther 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  William  S.  Conover  n  to  a  seat  In 
the  Ninety-second  Congress  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
said  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers  and  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath  in  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wae  Iidd  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CONOVER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  to<^  the  oath  of  office. 


May  2Jf,  1972 

(Rept.  No.  92-1091)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  992)  providing  for  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  the  conference 
report  on  8.  659,  Education  Amoidments 
of  1972,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

neaolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  con- 
ourrently  with  the  original  prees  run  two 
thousand  four  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  conference  report  on  8.  669,  Educatloa 
Amendments  of  1073,  for  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


May  2h,  1972 
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PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
PILE  CONPERESTCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1736,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  1736, 
Public  Building  Amendments  of  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERAIIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT*  ON  H.R.  6962,  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  given  until 
midnight  Thursday,  May  25,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  KM.  6962,  the  bill  to  establish 
a  new  Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment.         

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
659.  EDUCAIION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 


SENIOR  CmzraTS  FROM  CURTIS 
BAY 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  honor  that  I  recognize  the 
presence  today  on  Capitol  Hill  of  a  group 
of  senior  citizens  from  Curtis  Bay,  which 
lies  within  my  congressional  district. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate, 
as  ranking  majority  member,  in  the  Spe- 
cial Studies  Subcommittee's  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  problems  of  the  aging  which 
has  been  in  progress  since  last  August. 
In  the  absence  of  a  standing  committee 
in  the  House  for  studying  problems  of  the 
aging,  the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee 
has  done  a  highly  commendable  job  in 
this  area.  The  subcommittee's  findings, 
I  believe,  will  bring  more  sharply  into 
focus  the  urgent  need  for  the  Congress 
to  give  its  symiiathetic  and  long  overdue 
attention  to  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens.  Specifically,  Incomes  must  be 
assured  for  these  elderly  folks  at  a  level 
necessary  to  meet  their  subslflte&ce  needs 


in  their  golden  years;  their  special  health 
problems  must  be  given  the  specialized 
attention  our  subcommittee's  hearings 
have  shown  to  be  so  necessary;  housing 
must  be  provided  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  to  pay  and  their  social  needs  must 
be  properly  recognized. 

Underlying  and  perhaps  overriding  all 
the  above  needs  in  some  Instances  is 
the  need  for  transportation  services  that 
will  enable  the  elderly  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  mobility. 

The  Curtis  Bay  senior  citizens  are  ex- 
emplary of  all  that  is  so  fine  and  good 
and  deserving  among  that  20  percent  of 
our  population  that  falls  within  the  broad 
category  of  "aging."  On  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  I  salute  them  and  welcome 
them  to  the  seat  of  our  Government. 


FIREBOMBING  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE BROOMFTELD'S  DISTRICT 
OFFICE 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  ago  Monday  night  my  district  office 
in  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  was  firebcHnbed  and 
totally  destroyed. 

I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Record  for  today  my  report  cm 
that  firebombing  of  my  district  office 
and  my  observations  about  it. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
find  it  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  was  aroused 
in  the  early  morning  hours  to  learn  that 
my  congressional  district  office  in  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  had  been  firebombed  and 
gutted.  My  initial  shock  over  this  tragedy 
was  only  tempered  by  assurances  that  the 
damage  was  limited  to  personal  property. 
Fortunately,  no  one,  including  the  four 
people  who  work  in  my  district  office,  was 
hurt  in  the  blast. 

I  have  returned  this  morning  from  an 
inspection  of  the  building.  Seeing  first- 
hand the  extent  of  the  destruction  has 
only  lead  me  to  question  once  again  how 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  could 
have  been  moved  to  such  a  needless  and 
dangerous  course  of  action. 

Regretfully.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
this  is  but  one  more  example  of  the  poli- 
tics of  violence  which  threatens  to  stran- 
gle and  suffocate  our  political  system. 
Throughout  my  public  life,  above  all  else 
I  have  valued  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  sought  to  follow  the  path  of  rea- 
son and  responsibility.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  here  today  have  followed  the 
same  path. 

As  public  servants,  we  strive  to  be  re- 
sponsible not  only  to  the  needs  of  our 
constituents  and  our  coimtry,  but  to  the 
Ideals  of  Integrity  and  rationality  to  ar- 
rive at  the  difficult  decisions  which  by 
the  nature  of  our  jobs  we  must  meet  every 
day. 

Thus,  I  can  only  view  this  violent  act 
with  the  utmost  distaste  and  despair. 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  despair.  For  our  politi- 
cal system,  with  all  of  its  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, is  foimded  upon  the  principle 
that  violence  is  both  foreign  and  repug- 
nant to  our  political  process. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  tell  you  of 
this  terrible  event  for  two  very  specific 
reasons.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  and 
commend  all  the  people  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  energy  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  firebombing.  Second. 
I  wish  to  apprise  all  of  ray  colleagues  in 
Congress  of  this  latest  act  of  violence.  I 
pray,  I/lr.  Speaker,  that  none  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  similar  violence.  However,  as  we 
near  the  autumn  elections  in  the  wake  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  (jrovemor 
Wallace,  and  the  recent  bombing  in  the 
Pentagon,  perhaps  my  experience  may 
be  of  some  value  to  all  of  you. 

Within  minutes  of  the  Inltlsd  blast,  the 
Royal  Oak  Police  Department  was  on 
the  scene.  They  were  followed  shortly 
thereafter  by  the  local  fire  department. 
Despite  their  immediate  and  very  pro- 
fessional response,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  explosion  and  resulting  fire,  the 
building  was  a  total  loss. 

Nonetheless,  the  State  and  local  police, 
in  cooperation  with  the  FBI  and  arson 
experts  of  the  fire  department,  began 
that  very  night  an  investigation  and  in- 
spection of  the  remains  of  my  office. 
That  investigation  continues  today. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  these  men.  They  have  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
in  tracking  down  each  and  every  clue  in 
searcMng  for  those  responsible  for  this 
crime. 

As  you  can  Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
loss  from  this  bombing  extends  far  be- 
yond mere  dollars  and  cents.  While  esti- 
mates of  property  loss  range  upwards  to 
$50,000,  there  is  no  way  that  anyone  can 
gage,  not  to  mention  compensate,  the 
loss  in  time  or  service  to  my  constituents 
in  Oakland  County,  Mich. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  any  dis- 
trict office  is  to  handle  and  expedite  the 
various  problems  suid  questions  that  peo- 
ple have  with  various  Federal  agencies. 
Obviously,  our  case  files  and  records  were 
destroyed  with  the  building. 

The  loss  extends  beyond  my  own  per- 
sonal grief  and  the  threat  to  myself  and 
my  staff.  Citizens  who  had  come  to  my 
office  with  Inquiries  In  regard  to  late  or 
deficient  social  security  payments,  serv- 
icemen who  had  requested  leave  due  to 
death  or  illness  in  their  families  and 
many  more  all  must  suffer  because  of 
this  tragic  and  Irrational  act  of  violence 
aimed  at  their  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  hope  the  tragic 
incidents  of  violence  which  have  marred 
the  past  week  vrtll  not  be  repeated  in  the 
months  ahead.  At  this  point  in  time,  it 
should  be  most  abundantly  clear  that 
such  illegal  acts  are  counterproductive 
and  self-defeating. 


COOLING-OFP  PERIOD  FOR 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  existing 
labor  laws  provide  cooling-off  periods 
for  the  parties  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment free  from  the  heated  Eind  emotional 
atmosphere  of  a  strike.  We  are  all  too 


sadly  familiar  with  the  tragic  and 
economically  devastating  consequences 
which  result  when  they  fail  to  effectively 
use  these  cooling-off  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  recent  accounts  in 
the  press,  it  appears  that  the  threats  of 
a  renewed  dock  strike  and  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  have  apparently  dis- 
sipated. This  is  news  for  which  I  know 
everyone  is  most  grateful.  Beyond  that, 
however,  Congress  has  in  a  very  real 
sense  now  been  given  its  own  cooling- 
off  period — in  other  words,  a  chance  to 
debate  and  vote  a  permanent  mechanism 
to  prevent  damaging  transportation 
strikes  free  from  a  crisis  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testimony  earlier  this 
year,  our  task  force  on  labor  manage- 
ment relations  weurned  that  continued 
congressional  inaction  in  this  area  would 
be  an  open  invitation  to  repeated  tragedy. 

In  this  regard,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  major  labor  con- 
tracts in  the  transportation  industry 
will  be  expiring  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  act  before 
the  present  cooling-off  period  expires. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
nON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  991  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Jtesolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clauM 
6  of  rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  15097)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  the  provisions 
contained  under  the  heading  "Orants-ln-Ald 
for  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety"  beginning 
on  page  2,  line  19  through  line  23;  under 
the  heading  "Coast  Guard"  beginning  on 
page  3,  line  5  through  page  5,  line  16;  and 
under  the  heading  "High-Speed  Oround 
Transportation  Research  and  Development" 
beginning  on  page  13,  line  20  through  line  24 
are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  SirrrH),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  991 
waives  the  3-day  rule  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  15097  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
further  provides  that  all  points  of  order 
are  waived  against  the  provisions  con- 
tained under  the  headings  "Grants-in- 
Aid  for  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety," 
"Coast  Guard,"  and  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment." 

The  authorization  for  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety  passed  the  House  on  June 
21,  1971;  the  authorization  for  the  Coast 
Guard  passed  the  House  on  April  11 
of  this  year;  the  authorization  for  the 
high-speed   ground   transportation   re- 
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search  and  development  has  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  but  has  not  been 
signed  into  law. 

The  lack  of  these  authorizations  is  the 
reason  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  to  expedite  action  on 
the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  the  gentleman's  expla- 
nation of  the  waivers  of  points  of  order 
again  of  the  House  Rules  so  that  we  can 
consider  this  appropriation  bill. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that,  except  for  these  specific  waivers  in 
the  bill  H.R.  15097,  making  appropria- 
tions for  various  agencies  and  the  DOT  in 
particular,  that  any  other  area  in  the  bill 
that  is  not  specifically  authorized  ex- 
cept those  waived  by  House  Resolution 
991,  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  would,  but  I  would  defer  to  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  to 
reply  to  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  I  would  say  that  there  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  is  in  the 
bill  that  is  not  authorized  except  those 
items  which  have  been  excepted  by  the 
rule.  There  are  two  other  matters  in  the 
DOT  which  are  not  authorized,  and  we 
omitted  those  from  the  bill.  We  believe 
,that  everything  else  is  authorized  by 
existing  legislation  except  those  mat- 
ters which  have  been  excepted  by  the  rule 
that  is  being  requested. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  would  yield  further, 
and  Inasmuch  as  he  is  referring  the  ques- 
tion to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  ,  may  I  be  more 
specific  and  ask  if  those  authorizations 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  OflBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  includ- 
ing the  representation  allowance  under  a 
limitation,  and  including  consolidation  of 
the  Department  headquarters,  for  exam- 
ple, have  those  expenses  been  authorized 
that  are  here  appropriated  for? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  have  them  in  our 
bill  every  year.  They  are  authorized  by 
continuing  law,  and  there  is  nothing  dif- 
ferent about  that  particular  part  of  the 
bill  than  the  bill  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore, and  they  are  authorized,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Of  coiu-se,  I  realize  that  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  could  be  made  at  the  proper 
time,  or  a  point  of  order  lodged,  whether 
it  was  sustained  or  not 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  can  have,  by  the  time 
that  comes  up,  the  information  for  the 
gentleman  so  that  he  may  look  at  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  get  these  appro- 
priation bills  through  the  House,  and 
having  pointed  out  that  we  are  again 
waiving  the  tmauthorized  portions,  I 
shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  repeating 
the  damage  that  this  does  to  the  rights 
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of  individual  Members,  as  well  known, 
but  we  are  continuing  the  process. 

Again  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  reiterate  once  more  this  rule 
simply  waives  points  of  order  on  three 
items  where  the  House  previously  passed 
the  authorizing  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  of  Instances  which 
normally  would  be  Included  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  where  the  authorization 
legislation  has  not  passed,  as  for  example 
in  the  case  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contk)  is 
very  interested  in— the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. He  would  like  very  much  to  have 
the  language  of  the  appropriations  In 
this  legislation,  but  the  authorization 
legislation  has  not  been  passed,  and 
where  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  re- 
quested to  waive  that  particxilar  instance 
so  it  would  be  included,  we  did  not  do  It. 

We  waived  only  three  Instances  where 
the  authorization  legislation  has  passed 
and  in  addition  inasmuch  as  the  report 
was  not  filed  until  Monday  and  It  was 
programed  for  tomorrow  but  was  brought 
up  today,  we  thought  it  would  be  good 
to  include  the  3-day  waiver  in  case  the 
legislation  were  called  up  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  991. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will'  notify 
absent  Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  359,  nays  6,  not  voting  67 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.   170] 
TEAS — 359 


Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beg^lch 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 


Blackburn 

Blatnik 

BogKs 

Brland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown  Mich. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 


Carey,  N.T. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conover 
Ccnte 
Conyera 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Ciilver 
Daniel.  Va. 


Danlelaon 
Davis.  Qa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
DeUums 
Dennis 
Dent 

I>erwinskt 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuyaen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoa 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
H°ckler,  Bfass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HlUls 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Ashbrock 
Blaggl 


Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Brazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

I«ggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mallary 
tifann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  CaUf . 
Mathis,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUls.  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
MltcbeU 
MlzeU 
MoUohan 
Monegan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Pcdell 
Poff 
Powell 
Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Q.lUen 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rsuss 

NAYS— 6 

Gross 
Hall 


.  Rhodes 
Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Baylor 
Scherle 
SchneebeU 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubits 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Bteiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
SuUivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf . 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N  J., 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydljr 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Pike 
Wolff 


NOT  VOTINO— 67 
Abemethy  Anderson,  Bingham 

Blanton 
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Abzug 
Alexander 


Tenn. 
Arenda 


BlMCO 


Brown,  Ohio 

ChlBhoIm 

Clawaon,  Del 

Colmer 

Coughlin 

Curlln 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Denholm 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

KsMwman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Ford, 

WUIlam  D. 
GaUflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Hubert 

Holifleld 

Jonas 

Karth 

KluczynsU 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKay 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Miller,  Calif. 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Poage 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnski 


Purcell 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Reea 

Reld 

Roberts 

Rodino 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roy 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Shipley 

Slack 

Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Terry 

Zion 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  MiUer  of  CaUfomia  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Coxighlln. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  3odlno  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mrs.  ChlBholm  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  GallflanaklB. 

Mr.  Ptircell  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Abernetby. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Curlln 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  RandaU  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Plsher. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Roncallo. 

Mr.  HALL  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  15097)  making  appnqDriaUons 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  oopsent  that 
general  debate  continue  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  BCaasa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and  mys^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbieeOaa  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Califomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTKX  OT  TKB  WHOI2 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  UnlMi  for  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  HJ(.  15097,  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  but  was  dispensed  with. 

The  C3IAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  (Mr.  McFall)  wUl  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conts) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
f  rom  CTallf  omla. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  now  in  its  sixth  year  of 
operation,  and  this  is  the  sixth  annual 
transportation  appropriation  bill  to  be 
bi-oui^t  before  the  CiJommittee. 

Transportation  Is  a  most  vital  factor  in 
the  economic-social  welfare  and  growth 
of  the  Nation.  Last  year,  our  Nation  spent 
nearly  $200  billion  on  the  transportation 
of  people  and  goods.  This  Is  an  outlay 
eqiiivalent  of  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
coimlTy's  ONP,  and  is  more  than  the  to- 
total  ONP  of  most  countries. 

Our  transportation  systems  have  pro- 
duced a  mobility  that  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Our  highway 
and  airway  systems  are  imequaled  by 
those  of  any  other  nation.  Yet,  as  our 
population  and  our  economy  grow,  so  do 
our  transportation  needs.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  double  these  capabilities  in 
less  than  30  years.  To  do  this  will  require 
a  concentrated  effort  at  the  Federal  level 
in  developing  and  implementing  sound, 
coordinated,  nationtd  transportation  pol- 
icy. I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  taking  steps  in  this  di- 
rection, and  that  it  is  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
transportation  In  our  country. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  the 
committee  members  are  impressed  with 
the  dedication  of  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment. All  of  us  were  pleased  with  the 
knowledgeable  testimony  presented  by 
Secretary  Volpe,  Under  Secretary  Beggs, 
Frank  Turner,  Admiral  Bender,  and  all 
of  the  other  people  who  oversee  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  Department. 

As  cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
TranspOTtatlon  Appropriations,  I  want  to 
express  my  appredation  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  cooperation 
during  the  detailed  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  especii^  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for  his  ac- 
tive participation  in  our  hearings.  It  Is  a 
real  pleasure  to  serve  with  such  an  active 
and  cooperative  group  of  men. 

SUMMABT  or  THX  BIU. 

In  total,  we  recommend  $8,285,215,000 
for  the  transportation  programs  financed 
in  the  bill  now  before  us.  Of  this  amount, 
nearly  $5.4  billion  Is  liquidating  cash  and 
about  $2.9  billion  is  new  obligatiimal  au- 


thority. The  reduction  recommended  be- 
low the  budget  revest  is  $141,577,000. 
This  also  is  $207,927,000  less  than  the  ap- 
propriations made  during  fiscal  year  1972 
for  similar  activities. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  over  128.000 
positions,  including  approximately  39,000 
military  personnel  for  the  Coast  Quard. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  2,700  posi- 
tions over  fiscal  year  1972.  Most  of  these 
positions,  however,  are  air  traffic  con- 
trollers for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

SELECTED  MAJOE  EBCOMMBItDATIONB 

I  would  caU  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  the  summary 
cm  page  4  of  the  report.  These  major  rec- 
ommendations are  as  follows: 

First,  the  addition  of  $2  million  over 
the  budget  to  permit  FAA  to  purchase 
metal  detection  devices  to  deter  aircraft 
hijacking; 

Second,  the  c4>propriatian  of  $251,939,- 
000  requested  for  facilities  and  equipment 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration; 

Third,  approval  of  the  $66  million  re- 
quested under  acquisition,  constnictian, 
and  improvements  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
icebreaker  replacement  program; 

Fourth,  approval  of  1,407  new  air  traf- 
fic control  personnd  for  the  FAA; 

Fifth,  the  appropriaticm  of  the  CAB's 
full  budget  request  of  $54  miUion  for 
subsidy  payments  for  air  carriers; 

Sixth,  the  appropriation  of  $3  million 
under  transportation  planning,  research, 
and  development  to  initiate  a  program  of 
transportation-related  research  at  col- 
leges and  universities; 

SevenUi.  a  reduction  of  $44  mlllian  In 
the  research  program  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransportaUon  Administration; 

Eighth,  a  reduction  of  $12.1  million 
in  the  transportation  planning,  research, 
and  development  appropriation  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretur; 

Ninth,  an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1972 
of  $20  million,  or  80  percent,  for  high 
speed  ground  transportation  research 
and  development; 

Tenth,  the  addition  of  $1,460,000  and 
100  positions  over  the  budget  for  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commisslcm; 

Eleventh,  provision  of  the  full  $131.- 
181,000  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
subway  system  in  Washington.  D.C.;  and 

Twelfth,  a  general  provision  providing 
for  commitments  of  not  to  exceed  $1 
billion  for  urban  mass  transportation. 

OmCK  OF  THE   SECKETAHT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $55,520,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  This  Includes 
$23,970,000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  The 
amount  recommended  is  sufficient  to 
provide  for  21  additional  positions  imder 
this  appropriation.  We  did  not  provide 
any  additional  personnel  for  the  con- 
sumer affairs  or  regional  representative 
programs. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  total  of  $37 
million  for  the  transportation  research 
activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Under  this  heading,  we  recommend  $3 
million  to  initiate  a  program  of  trans- 
portation-related research  at  qualified 
colleges  and  universities.  This  is  in  addl- 
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tion  to  the  estimated  $14.7  million  which 
will  be  spent  for  imlverslty  research  by 
the  various  modal  administrations. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  types  of 
programs  often  result  In  a  multitude  of 
tmread  and  unused  reports.  We  feel, 
however,  that.  If  this  proerram  Is  properly 
administered,  the  university  community 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  development  of  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

No  appropriation  Is  recommended  for 
transportation  research  activities  over- 
seas. At  the  time  of  our  hearings,  none 
of  last  year's  appropriation  had  been 
spent. 

COAST  GUARD 

The  Coast  Ouard  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  organizations  In  our  Oovem- 
ment.  It  traditionally  has  a  lean,  tight 
budget.  We  have  recommended  a  net  re- 
duction of  $2.1  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses. This  is  comprised  of  totSl  reduc- 
tions of  $5.1  million  and  an  increase  of 
$3  million  above  the  budget  fpr  the  full 
year  funding  of  two  recommlssloned 
fishing  patrol  vessels.  The  committee 
felt  that  these  two  additional  vessels 
would  help  prevent  the  recurring  prob- 
lem of  encroachment  by  foreign  fishing 
fieets. 

For  acquisition,  coiistruction,  and  Im- 
provements, the  committee  recommends 
the  sum  of  $131,550,000.  This  Is  essen- 
tially the  full  amount  requested,  and  In- 
cludes the  full  $66  million  requested  to 
construct  a  new  polar  icebreaker.  This 
Is  the  second  new  Icebreaker  to  be 
fimded  in  the  past  3  years.  These  ships 
will  replace  four  World  War  n  Icebreak- 
ers in  1976  and  1977. 

No  reductions  are  proposed  In  the  ap- 
propriations for  bridge  alterations  and 
retired  pay.  Since  the  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  average  strength  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Selected  Reserve  has  not  yet  been 
enacted,  we  deferred  our  action  on  the 
Reserve  training  appropriations. 

The  bill  also  Includes  $16.5  million  for 
the  research  and  development  programs 
of  the  Coast  Ouard.  The  $1,756,000  in- 
crease over  1972  Is  directed  primarily 
toward  improving  the  marine  environ- 
ment by  developing  pollution  detection, 
containment,  and  cleanup  systems. 

In  the  area  of  State  boating  safety  as- 
sistance, the  funds  recommended  would 
maintain  the  same  Federal  contribution 
as  in  fiscal  yesir  1972. 

FXDERAL   AVIATION    AOKDnSTRATIOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  sum  of  $1,173,138,000  for  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. This  will  provide  for  1,472  new 
positions,  of  which  1,407  are  air  traffic 
controllers.  These  air  traffic  control  per- 
sonnel will  be  assigned  to  the  en  route 
traffic  control  centers  and  the  terminal 
area  traffic  control  towers. 

Under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, an  additional  $2  million  would  be 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  magnetom- 
eters. These  are  metal  detection  de- 
vices which  are  used  to  screen  passengers 
seeking  to  board  commercial  aircraft.  We 
felt  that  urgency  of  the  aircraft  hijacking 
problem  required  that  action  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible  to  prevent  what  could 
be  a  major  tragedy. 


As  in  past  years,  the  bill  Includes  the 
fini  budget  request  for  facilities  and 
eqidpment.  The  $251,939,000  recom- 
mended this  year  would  bring  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  facilities  and 
equipment  to  over  $1  blUion  for  the  4- 
year  period  1970  through  1973.  It  Is  the 
desire  of  the  committee — and  I  am  sure 
this  applies  to  all  Members  of  Congress — 
that  PAA  be  provided  with  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  safety  in  the  air. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  FAA  should 
be  able  to  install  this  equipment  at  a 
somewhat  faster  rate.  As  we  state  on  page 
15  of  the  report,  as  of  Jime  30, 1972,  there 
will  be  101  instrument  landing  systems, 
52  airport  radars,  and  46  control  towers 
which  were  funded  in  fiscal  years  1967  to 
1972,  but  are  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  R.  &  ti.  program  of  PAA  has  grown 
considerably  in  recent  years.  We  feel  it 
is  essential  for  PAA  to  develop  better 
equipment  to  cope  with  the  future  growth 
which  is  projected  in  aviation.  In  total, 
the  committee  recommends  about  a  10- 
percent  increase  for  FAA's  research  and 
develc^ment  efforts. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  full  budget 
request  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Capital 
airports,  the  committee  recommends 
$12.2  million  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  $2.6  million  for  construction. 
In  the  construction  program  we  felt 
that  the  unobligated  balance  was  too 
large,  and,  therefore,  we  reduced  this  ap- 
propriation by  about  a  million  dollars. 

FKOXXAL     HIGHWAY     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  highways  provide  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  transporta- 
tion services  used  in  this  country.  About 
87  percent  of  all  intercity  travel  and  98 
percent  of  all  xirban  passenger  trips  are 
by  the  highway  mode.  This  mode  remains 
the  predominant  choice  in  oiu*  national 
quest  for  mobility. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  we  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $111.8  million.  This  in- 
cludes a  direct  appropriation  of  $13.4 
million  and  $98.4  million  to  be  derived  by 
transfer.  We  held  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  appropriation  and  made  a 
number  of  specific  reductions  totaling 
$8,039,000.  These  reductions  are  detailed 
on  page  19  of  the  report. 

Under  highway  beautlfication,  we  rec- 
ommend a  $12  million  liquidating  cash 
appropriation.  The  bill  also  includes  a 
limitation  on  highway  beautlfication  ob- 
ligations for  fiscal  year  1973.  Because  of 
the  low  level  of  obligations  during  the 
current  year,  we  are  recommending  a 
$30  million  level. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  bill  is  a 
$4,891,990,000  liquidating  cash  appro- 
priation for  federally  aided  highway 
construction.  No  reduction  below  the 
budget  is  recommended  in  the  construc- 
tion program.  About  $3.2  billion  of  the 
funds  recommended  are  for  the  Inter- 
state System,  which  is  almost  80-percent 
completed.  The  other  funds  are  for  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  urban  programs, 
as  well  as  certain  other  federally  aided 
programs,  such  as  bridge  replacement 
and  economic  growth  center  development 
highways. 


We  recommend  a  reduction  of  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  demonstration  project  to 
eliminate  or  upgrade  certain  rall-hlgb- 
way  crossings.  I  believe  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant program.  Under  the  basic  legis- 
lation, however,  the  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  10-percent  contribu- 
tion. To  date,  they  have  been  imable  to 
come  up  with  their  matching  contribu- 
tion, and  virtually  none  of  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated last  year  have  been  spent.  I 
believe  there  is  a  need  to  have  the  basic 
legislation  revised  to  correct  tlfis  prob- 
lem, and  we  have  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment seek  such  a  revision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  Includes  the 
full  amounts  requested  for  highway- 
related  safety  grants,  territorial  high- 
ways, and  the  forest  and  public  lands 
highway  programs. 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    TRAFFIC   SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  field  of  highway  safety,  the 
committee  recommends  $43  million  for 
the  traffic  and  highway  safety  program, 
a  reduction  of  $5,268,000  below  the  re- 
quests considered.  We  did  not  consider 
programs  amoimting  to  $37,361,000,  since 
the  House  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  neces- 
sary authorizing  legislation.  The  pro- 
grams which  are  authorized  and  which 
are  funded  in  the  bill  include  alcohol 
coimtermeasures,  traffic  enforcement 
programs,  and  guidelines  and  regulations 
for  State  highway  safety  programs.  The 
major  reductions  recommended  below 
the  budget  estimates  will  maintain  the 
1972  fimduig  levels  for  the  selective  traf- 
fic enforcement  and  alcohol  safety  action 
programs. 

The  other  activity  under  this  admin- 
istration is  a  matching  grant  program  for 
State  and  community  highway  safety. 
The  committee  recommends  $70  million 
to  pay  for  obligations  already  incurred  in 
this  program,  and  also  recommends  a 
limitation  of  $80  million  on  obligations 
to  be  made  in  1973  for  this  program  by 
both  the  Highway  Safety  and  Federal 
Highway  Administrations. 

FEDERAL   RAILROAD   ADMINISTRATION 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  $545,000 
for  administrative  expenses  in  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration.  This  is 
primarily  to  establish  in-house  admin- 
istrative support  capabilities  for  this  ad- 
ministration. We  are  also  recommending 
$10,350,000,  the  1972  level,  for  research 
relating  to  railroad  safety  and  rail  trans- 
portation efficiency.  The  largest  single 
portion  of  this  program  will  be  devoted 
to  developing  methods  to  reduce  acci- 
dents and  deaths  at  highway-rail  grade 
crossings. 

For  the  railroad  safety  program,  the 
committee  recommends  $6.9  million,  an 
increase  of  $1,269,000  over  1972.  The  rec- 
ommendation will  provide  for  57  addi- 
tional positions.  Including  43  new  field 
personnel  needed  for  track,  bridge,  haz- 
ardous materials,  signal,  and  equipment 
inspection.  The  committee  .also  recom- 
mends an  additional  $100,000  for  travel 
of  field  personnel  to  insure  that  these 
safety  inspectors  have  sufficient  mobility 
to  adequately  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

For  the  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion program,  the  committee  Is  recom- 
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mending  the  largest  single  research  and 
development  Increase  in  the  bill.  This  in- 
crease is  made  in  the  belief  that  high 
speed  ground  transportation  should  be 
given  a  higher  priority  than  this  effort 
has  been  accorded  heretofore.  The 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill,  $45  mil- 
lion, is  $20  million  more  than  last  year's 
appropriation.  These  fxmds  will  provide 
for  continued  research  on  a  300  m.pJi. 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle,  as  well  as  on 
other  conventional  and  advanced  tech- 
nology rail  systems. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $6.4  million  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration,  an  increase  of  $100,- 
000  above  1972  and  a  decreeise  of  $1,019,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate.  For  re- 
search and  development,  we  are  recom- 
mending $74  mllUon.  an  Increase  of  $9 
million  above  the  1972  level  and  a  $44 
million  reduction  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  committee  recommends  re- 
ductions for  the  urban  demonstration  of 
personal  rapid  transit  systems,  for  dual 
mode  development,  for  urban  150  m.pii. 
tracked  air-cushion  vehicle  development, 
for  service  development,  and  for  a  rail- 
bus  demonstration. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
budget  request  of  $232  million  to  liqui- 
date obligations  whicli  have  been  made 
under  the  contract  authority  provided  in 
the  basic  legislation.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  for  an  obligation  level  of  $1 
billion  for  UMTA  programs  in  1973. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

"ntle  n  of  the  bill  provides  $299,824,000 
for  five  related  agencies.  This  includes 
$7.7  million  for  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  which  investigates  and 
determines  the  probable  cause  of  all  avi- 
ation accidents  and  selected  surface 
transportation  accidents.  In  addition,  the 
Board  conducts  a  continuing  review  of 
safety  in  all  modes  of  transportation. 

The  full  budget  request  of  $68,123,000 
is  recommended  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  This  includes  $14,123,000  for  the 
administration  of  the  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  and  $54  million  for  sub- 
sidy payments  to  air  carriers  providing 
service  to  local  communities  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  served. 

The  committee  believes  that,  as  in 
years  past,  the  President's  budget  did 
not  provide  sufficient  resources  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
Committee  has,  therefore,  recommended 
an  increase  of  $1,460,000  above  the  budg- 
et for  saluies  and  expenses  of  the  ICC. 
The  $33,120,000  recommended  will  pro- 
vide for  a  year-end  employment  level  of 
1,800  personnel.  I  feel  that  this  should  be 
adequate  for  the  ICC  to  properly  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities. 

It  is  the  general  public  which  suffers 
when  the  regulatory  activities  of  the  ICC 
are  impaired  by  imreallstlcally  low  budg- 
et levels.  Since  the  Constitution  gives  the 
Congress  the  responsibility  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce,  the  committee 
believes  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Cixigress  to  see  that  these  functions  are 
properly  discharged. 

For  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Oovem- 
ment,  the  committee  recommends  $55.2 


million  for  operating  expenses  and  $4.5 
million  for  capital  outlays.  Both  of  these 
amounts  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury. 
In  addition,  the  committee  recommends 
a  limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
of  $20,556,000,  the  budget  request,  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Co. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends 
the  $131,181,000  budget  request  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority.  This  is  the  Federal  share  of 
the  funding  for  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Metro  system  and  Is  an  advance  appro- 
priation for  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
brought  a  good  bill  to  the  committee  and 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jdeld  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
on  page  11  of  the  report  reference  is 
made  to  the  recognition  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  recurring  problem  of  en- 
croachment by  foreign  fishing  fieets 
which  are  a  threat  to  all  coastal  States, 
and  of  course  to  New  England.  I  won- 
dered what  action  specifically  was  taken 
by  the  committee  in  relation  to  those 
fishing  fleets? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  consumed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the  question 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts, 
because  this  is  a  matter  which  she 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
last  year. 

'The  gentlewoman  will  recall  that  in 
the  second  supplemental  bill  we  provided 
an  additional  $400,000  for  the  recommis- 
sioning  of  two  of  these  patrol  vessels.  We 
felt  that  it  was  our  obligation,  since  we 
had  done  this,  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  boats  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973.  We  have  included 
$3  million  over  the  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

This  is  a  matter  which  tJie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  Is  also 
very  much  interested  in,  and  he  may 
have  a  comment  concerning  this  item 
I  believe  the  gentleman  has  some  com- 
ment, and  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  say  that  in  the  supplemental  bill  we 
put  in  $400,000  to  recommission  two  cut- 
ters. The  $3  million  will  provide  for  the 
operation  of  these  two  cutters — one  on 
the  Atlantic,  which  will  patrol  off  the 
coast  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
and  the  other  on  the  Pacific. 

We  feel  with  this  additional  coverage 
up  there  the  fishing  fieets  of  both  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  will  receive  the 
prot«:tion  which  is  so  badly  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
comment  on  the  so-called  people  mover 
contraption  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia? 


Mr.  McFALL.  We  have  provided  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  this  project.  We 
felt  we  ought  to  finish  this  demonstra- 
tion. It  will  eventually  cost  about  $50 
million,  but  we  are  in  the  middle  of  it 
and  we  feel  we  ought  to  continue,  it  to 
find  out  what  we  can  about  people  mov- 
ers. We  cut  from  the  budget,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman — and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  read  the  report— $24  million 
which  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  e.xperiments  dealing  with  the 
four  people  movers  that  they  will  have  at 
the  Dulles  Transpo  show.  We  felt  they 
should  do  some  additional  research  on 
these  systems  at  Dulles  rather  than 
spending  $24.7  million  to  take  them 
throughout  the  cotmtry  to  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  they  are  doing  at  Morgan- 
town. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  that  has 
been  invested?  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  densing  funds  as  I  understand 
it  did  for  a  people  mover  at  Diilles  during 
the  exposition.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man said? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  denied,  as  you  can 
see  in  the  report,  the  $24.7  million  for 
an  lu-ban  demonstration  of  the  f  otu-  peo- 
ple movers  which  they  are  scheduled  to 
have  at  Trsmspo. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have 
any  questions? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  find  out 
how  much  has  been  expended  on  this 
people  mover  project  at  the  University 
of  West  Virginia.  How  much  has  been 
spent  and  how  much  more  does  this  bill 
provide  will  be  spoit? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think — and  I  may  stand 
corrected — the  fig\ire  is  around  $30  mil- 
lion. This  budget  will  provide  for  $13 
million.  Before  it  is  all  over  with  there 
wUl  be  a  $52  million  cost  involved. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  because  I  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  project  and 
its  value. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  this  has  been  re- 
duced from  3^  miles  to  2>4  miles? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  Just  about  214  miles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  the  cost  goes  up. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  original  estimate  wa^ 
for  $13.5  million,  if  I  remember  cor- 

I*GCtilV 

Mr.'cONTE.  And  it  will  be  at  least  $50 
millicm  before  it  Is  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  will  be  $40  mil- 
lion spent  with  the  trackage  reduced 
from  3^  to  2^  miles  or.  as  someone 
suggests.  It  is  a  40-percent  cut  in  the 
mileage  in  this  oiieraticm.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  we  go  on  ?^th  this  experi- 
ment If  they  have  this.  It  was  estimated 
to  carry,  as  I  understand  your  hearings 
and  the  debate  of  last  year,  7,000  people 
per  hour.  That  estimate  has  now  been 
revised  to  3.300  peoide  per  hour. 

Will  there  be  anything  left  when  we 
get  through? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Hopefully,  there  will  be. 

It  is  miy  fiuther  understanding  that 
someone  is  going  to  try  to  beef  up  this 
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particular  item  in  the  budget  and  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  his  help  in  holding  this  item 
where  it  ia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  are  going  to  get 
It,  because  this  is  now  an  unconscionable 
operatltm. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  my 
presentation  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations for  the  fiscal  1973  transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  my  very 
able  colleagues  on  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  and  in  particular  the 
distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  McPall). 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them  once 
again  this  year. 

The  beginning  of  last  month  marked 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  fifth 
full  year  of  operation.  Much  progress 
has  been  made,  but  the  transportation 
problems  that  our  Nation  faces  are  still 
formidable.  The  rate  of  traffic  fatalities 
remains  inexcusably  high.  Automobile 
pollution  shrouds  our  Nation's  cities.  De- 
lays and  congestion  plague  the  air  trav- 
eler. The  future  of  rail  passenger  service 
is  at  best  uncertain.  With  the  antici- 
pated need  to  double  our  transportation 
capabilities  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
United  States  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  the  viability  of  its  trtmsportation 
system. 

Recognizing  these  factors  and  mindful 
of  the  need  to  put  our  Nation's  economic 
house  in  order,  the  committee  has  the 
crucial  task  of  determining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  in  this  area.  In  my  esti- 
mation, the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
evidences  both  the  effort  that  went  into 
it  and  the  balance  that  must  be  struck 
between  Improving  transportation  sys- 
tems and  holding  back  Inflationary 
spending.  It  recommends  a  level  of  $8.28 
billion,  wlilch  is  $141.5  million  less  than 
the  total  1973  request  and  $207.9  million 
below  last  year's  appropriation. 

TITU:    I 

Title  I  of  the  bill  covers  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  itself.  We  cut 
$118  million  from  the  requested  budget 
and  recommended  a  level  of  $2.59  bil- 
lion. This  constitutes  a  $202.6  million  de- 
crease from  last  year's  appropriation. 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  title  I. 
beginning  with  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

OFFICK    OP    THB    SXCRKTABT 

The  committee  cut  $14.9  million  from 
the  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  recommended  a  level  of  $55.5 
million.  This  is  $49.5  million  below  the 
fiscal  1972  appropriation. 

The  committee  cut  $2  million  from 
the  request  for  salaries  and  expenses 
and  recommended  a  level  of  $23.9  mil- 
lion. Of  the  requested  76  new  positions, 
21  were  allowed. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  commit- 
tee Is  recommending  no  new  positions 
for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  The 
committee  believes  that  most  consimier 
transportation  inquiries  can  and  should 
be  handled  by  the  appropriate  modal 
administration  within  the  Department. 


The  committee  Is  allowing  two  new  po- 
sitions for  the  Office  of  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials for  a  total  of  38.  Four  operating 
administrations  within  the  Department 
are  now  devoting  resources  to  this  ac- 
tivity—the Coast  Guard,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary.  The  committee  expects 
the  Department  to  clarify  the  respon- 
sibilities of  each  of  its  operating  ele- 
ments and  report  to  the  committee  by 
December  31, 1972. 

No  positions  were  approved  to  provide 
staff  assistants  for  the  Department's  10 
secretarial  representatives.  Each  now 
has  an  authorized  clerical  position  and 
the  committee  feels  this  Is  adequate  for 
the  performance  of  his  responsibilities. 

For  transportation  planning,  research 
and  development,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $37  milUm,  a  cut  of  $12.1  mil- 
lion. Major  programs  funded  imder  this 
appropriation  Include  the  following: 

Noise  abatement,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  $7  million; 

Advanced  air  traffic  control  systems, 
for  which  the  committee  Is  recommend- 
ing the  full  amount  of  the  $7  million  re- 
quested; 

Dual  mode  transportation,  for  which 
the  committee  is  recommending  only 
$500,000,  out  of  a  totsd  departmental  re- 
quest of  $16.5  million — testimony  during 
our  hearings  indicated  that  the  results 
of  a  previous  DOT  study  on  this  program 
was  inc(Hiclusive.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee is  directing  that  $500,000  be  used 
to  conduct  a  cost/benefit  study; 

The  1974  national  transportation 
study,  for  which  the  committee  has  al- 
lotted $2  mUlion  of  the  $2.5  million  re- 
quested in  the  budget; 

University  research,  for  which  the 
committee  is  providing  $3  million  of  the 
$5  million  requested.  These  funds  will 
be  used  for  transportation — related  re- 
search at  qualified  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  committee  denied  a  request  for  six 
additional  positions  under  research  di- 
rection. The  committee  does  not  intend 
that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  Involve 
Itself  In  the  day-to-day  management  and 
approval  of  the  operation  administra- 
tions' individual  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  These  are  directly  related 
to  substantive  law  sind  can  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  described  in  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee  has  denied  a  $500,000 
request  for  transportation  research  ac- 
tivities overseas  which  would  support 
cooperative  research  programs  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

It  was  disclosed  during  the  hearings 
that  none  of  last  year's  appropriation  has 
yet  been  obligated. 

For  grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas  pipe- 
line safety,  the  committee  cut  $250,000 
from  the  request  and  recommended  a 
level  of  $750,000.  This  is  the  same  amovmt 
as  last  year's  appropriation  and  will  serve 
to  provide  grants  to  State  agencies  to 
carry  out  natural  gas  pipeline  safety 
programs.  The  authorization  for  this 
program  passed  the  House  on  June  21. 
1971. 

Turning  to  consolidation  of  depart- 
mental   headquarters,    the    committee 


trimmed  $57,000  from  the  administra- 
tion's request  and  reccHnmended  $800,- 
000.  $600,000  is  alloted  for  the  leasing  of 
employee  parking  space  In  the  NassU 
Building  and  $200,000  Is  designated  for 
maintenance  costs  associated  with  the 
use  of  garage  areas. 

The  committee  voiced  no  objection  to 
the  Department's  request  to  reprogram 
j$80,000  for  the  construction  of  an  X-ray 
faclUty  in  the  Nassif  Building.  It  does 
suggest,  however,  that  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  be  derived  from  the  fiscal  1972 
appropriation  for  this  it«n. 

COAST  OT7ABO 

Coming  now  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
committee  is  recommending  an  increase 
of  $58.1  million  over  the  budget  request 
for  a  total  of  $785  million. 

"Hie  request  for  operating  expenses 
was  cut  by  $2.1  million,  with  a  level  of 
$548.9  million  being  recommended.  Ac- 
tivities funded  under  this  item  include 
search  and  rescue,  aids  to  navigation, 
meichant  marine  safety,  marine  law  en- 
forcement, marine  environmental  protec- 
tion, icebreaking,  training,  oceanog- 
raphy, and  pay  and  allowances  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel. 

The  committee's  recommendation  In- 
cludes, an  increase  of  $3  million  above  the 
budget  to  provide  full  year  funding  of 
two  cutters  to  be  recommiasioned  pur- 
suant to  action  initially  taken  in  the  fis- 
cal 1972  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  These  cutters  will  patrol  the 
waters  off  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coasts  to  counteract  the  recurring  prob- 
lems of  encroachment  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets. 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
this  activity  is  also  comprised  of  a  $5.1 
million  reduction  amounting  to  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  budget  request.  Most  of 
this  reduction  can  be  accommodated  by 
lapses,  hiring  or  recruitment  delays,  and 
slippages  in  completing  new  rescue  sta- 
tions. In  addition,  the  committee  feels 
that  portions  of  the  increases  requested 
for  minor  construction,  maintenance, 
utility  boat  replacement,  and  training 
can  be  deferred  temporarily. 

The  committee  is  recommending  per- 
sonnel reductions  only  in  the  boating 
safety  area— it  approved  60  of  the  re- 
quested 95  positions  for  fiscal  1973.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Coast  Guard  review 
thoroughly  its  personnel  requirements 
and  report  back  to  the  committee  prior 
to  its  hearings  on  the  fiscal  1974  budget. 

The  committee  made  no  reduction  in 
the  $6.2  million  request  to  operate  a  new 
base  at  Kodiak,  Alaska.  These  fimds  will 
provide  a  net  increase  of  135  military  and 
140  civilian  personnel  there. 

Under  acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $131.5  million,  a  cut  of  $372,000. 
Fxmds  under  this  activity  are  for  capital 
acquisition,  construction,  and  Improve- 
ment programs  for  vessels,  aircraft,  shore 
facilities  and  navigational  aids.  They  are 
allocated  as  follows:  $81.1  million  for 
vessels;  $11.6  milll(Hi  for  aircraft;  $27.1 
mUlion  for  shore  stations  and  naviga- 
tional aids;  $8.3  million  for  repair  and 
supply  facilities;  $3.3  million  for  tiitilnlng 
and  recrxiiting  facilities. 

The  $372,000  reduction  being  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  would  require 


absorption  of  the  pay  increase  amend- 
ment. The  Coast  Guard  should  be  able  to 
absorb  this  increase  since  it  projects  un- 
obligated balances  of  $14  million  as  of 
June  30,  1972  and  $5  million  as  of  June 
30, 1973. 

The  committee  approved  the  full  $66 
million  requested  to  construct  a  new 
polar  Icebreaker — the  second  new  ice- 
breaker funded  in  the  past  3  years.  These 
ships  are  scheduled  to  be  commissioned 
in  fiscal  1976  and  1977. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $12.5  mil- 
lion request  for  alteration  of  bridges. 
These  funds  will  allow  the  construction 
of  eight  on-going  projects. 

The  committee  likewise  approved  the 
full  $72.7  million  requested  for  retired 
pay.  These  fimds  provide  for  retired  pay 
of  military  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Coast  Giiard  Reserve,  members 
of  the  former  lighthouse  and  lif esavlng 
services,  and  for  payments  to  survivors 
pursuant  to  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  plan. 

The  committee  disapproved  however,  a 
proposed  language  change  which  would 
have  made  this  an  Indefinite  appropria- 
tion. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  one  deletion 
In  the  bill  and  that  relates  to  the  omis- 
sion of  fimds  provisionally  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  for  Coast  Guard  re- 
serve training.  The  traiporary  lack  of  an 
authorization  should  not  prevent  the 
House  from  rectifying  this  omission,  and 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  for  this 
purpose  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  Nation.  Despite 
this  fact,  the  administration  has  sub- 
jected it  to  many  budgetary  hassles.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  Intend  the  House  to  con- 
tribute to  this  unfortunate  situation. 

For  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  the  committee  approved  $16.5 
million,  thereby  trimming  $1.7  million 
from  the  request.  The  $2  million  increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation  will  allow 
for  40  of  the  requested  61  new  positions. 
The  largest  part  of  the  increase  will  be 
directed  toward  pn^rams  to  protect  the 
marine  environment  by  providing  for 
continued  development  of  pollution 
monitoring,  detection,  containment,  and 
cleanup  systems. 

The  committee  cut  $4.5  million  from 
State  boating  safety  assistance  and  rec- 
ommended $3  million  for  this  program. 
The  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  au- 
thorizes financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  encourage  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  boating  safety  programs. 
Funding  for  this  purpose  was  initiated  in 
the  fiscal  1972  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  individual  State 
share  will  increase  to  33  Vs  percent  in 
fiscal  1973.  as  compared  with  the  25-per- 
cent funding  participation  required  in 
the  initial  year.  It  is  the  committee's  be- 
lief that  this  added  State  spending,  cou- 
pled with  the  same  Federal  contribution 
as  in  fiscal  1973,  will  result  in  an  overall 
increase  in  nationwide  boating  safety  ef- 
forts. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AOMINIBTBATION 

Proceeding  now  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  committee  cut 
$11.9  million  from  its  budget  requests 
and  approved  a  level  of  $1.5  billion. 


The  simi  of  $1.2  billion  was  approved 
for  operations,  which  amounted  to  a 
cut  of  $2  million.  Funds  under  this  activ- 
ity provide  for  all  personnel  engaged  In 
the  operations  and  maintenance  of  the 
air-tiafflc  control,  air  navigation  and 
communications  systems,  all  supporting 
services  and  administrative  costs,  certain 
costs  associated  with  aviation  security, 
all  regulatory  personnel,  and  equipment 
and  research  needed  to  establish  or  mod- 
ify Federal  air  regulations. 

The  cconmittee  recommoidation  in- 
cludes an  Increase  of  $2  million  for  the 
purchase  of  magnetometers.  The  FAA 
Administration,  John  Shaffer,  testified 
that  350  magnetometers  are  already  in- 
stalled at  our  Nation's  airports  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  800  more.  The  com- 
mittee, recognizing  the  utmost  urgency 
of  the  airline  hijacking  problem  believes 
$2  million  should  satisfy  this  need.  This 
appropriation  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  burdoi  of  carrying  out  a 
mandatory  passenger  screening  system 
required  by  the  Federal  aviation  regu- 
lations. 

The  total  niunber  of  FAA  positions  will 
Increase  by  1,472  in  fiscal  1973.  from 
49,786  to  51,258.  Virtually  all  these  new 
positions  are  air  traffic  ocntrollers. 

Pursuant  to  the  committee's  belief  that 
a  larger  share  of  the  flight  services  work 
force  should  be  assigned  to  the  more 
active  stations  which  have  a  greater 
workload,  the  FAA  is  directed  to  report 
on  this  matter  to  the  committee  by  Au- 
gust 1  of  this  year. 

The  committee  made  no  cut  from  the 
$251.9  million  budget  request  for  facili- 
ties and  equlixnent.  The  funds  recom- 
mended would  bring  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  FAA  facilities  and  equip- 
ment to  over  $1  billion  for  the  4-year 
polod  1970  through  1973.  This  appro- 
priati<m  Includes  funds  for  10  new  instru- 
ment landing  systems  and  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  nine  air  traffic  control  town's. 
The  committee  has  directed  that  the 
funds  for  these  projects  not  be  diverted 
to  any  other  purposes. 

The  sum  of  $8.5  million  was  cut  from 
research,  engineering  and  development. 
virlth  $66  million  being  recommoided.  In 
addition  to  the  funds  provided  under  this 
appropriation,  the  bill  includes  $16  mil- 
lion under  operations  for  research,  engi- 
neering, and  development.  The  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  combined  increase 
of  about  10  percent  over  last  year  for  this 
activity. 

The  committee  has  allowed  $1.9  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  requirements  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  space- 
based  air  traffic  control  systems,  but  di- 
rects the  FAA  and  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  a  formal  presentation  to 
the  committee  before  entering  into  any 
agreement  committing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  a  satellite  system. 

The  committee  has  allowed  the  entire 
budget  request  of  $115  million  for 
grants-in-aid  for  airports.  Of  this 
amoimt,  $100  million  is  liquidating  cash 
for  airport  development  grants  and  $15 
million  is  for  airport  planning  grants. 
As  of  March  31,  about  $216.5  million  of 
appropriated  but  unexpended  funds 
were  available  for  airport  grant  pro- 
grams. 


The  committee  is  recommending  no 
funds  for  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  The  ad- 
ministration had  requested  $6.5  million 
and  projected  an  unappropriated  fiscal 
1974  yearend  balance  of  $588  million  for 
the  fund.  Under  the  committee  recom- 
mendations, however,  this  balance  would 
be  $589.9  million,  an  increase  of  $1.9  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  and  $319  million 
over  the  projected  June  30.  1972,  bal- 
ance. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  cut  by  the  committee  for 
operation  and  medntenance  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  airports  and  a  total  of 
$12.2  million  is  recommended.  A  net  loss 
of  $566,000  is  projected  for  the  two  air- 
ports for  fiscal  1973.  Excluding  interest 
and  depreciation  expenses.  National  Is 
projected  to  generate  $6.3  million  of 
revenue  in  excess  of  direct  operating 
costs.  Costs  are  estimated  to  exceed  total 
revenues  at  Dulles  by  about  $65,000. 

For  construction  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal airports,  the  committee  cut  $1  mil- 
lion and  recommended  $2.6  million.  At 
the  time  of  hearings,  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance under  this  program  was  $9.4  mil- 
lion— a  larger  amount  than  the  total 
combined  expropriations  for  both  fiscal 

1971  and  1972.  Because  of  this  situation. 
the  committee  has  directed  that  part  of 
these  imobligated  carryover  fimds  be 
utilized  to  accomplish  the  projects  which 
it  feels  are  most  urgently  required. 

FDESAI.  HIOBWaT  AOldmSTKATION 

The  committee  cut  $15.4  million  from 
the  total  request  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  and  recommended 
a  level  of  $41.3  million.  ; 

From  salaries  and  expenses,  the  com- 
mittee cut  $8  million  and  recommended 
a  total  of  $111.8  million.  This  item  pro- 
vides for  salaries  and  expenses  to  con- 
duct Federal-aid  and  certain  direct 
highway  programs.  Expenses  for  plan- 
ning, operation,  and  administration  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  programs  and 
highway  research  are  financed  by  trans- 
fers from  the  trust  fund.  Motor  carrier 
safety  programs  and  one-third  of  the 
amoimt  for  highway-related  safety  re- 
search and  development  programs  are 
financed  by  a  general  fund  appropria- 
tion. The  remaining  two-third's  of  the 
highway  related  safety  research  pro- 
gram is  a  direct  appropriation  from  the 
trust  fund. 

The  committee  denied  32  of  the  87  new 
positions  requested,  including  eight  re- 
quested to  establish  liaison  offices  in  four 
of  the  cities  designated  as  standard  re- 
gional headquarters.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  liaison  can  and  should  be  9jc- 
compllshed  by  other  means,  such  as  the 
telephone. 

Also,  $3  million  was  trimmed  by  the 
committee  from  highway  beautification 
liquidation  of  contract  authorization, 
with  a  level  of  $12  million  being  recom- 
mended. 

The  committee  cut  $400,000  from  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  recommended 
$965,000.  At  the  time  of  hearings  only 
$338,000  of  this  appropriation  had  been 
obligated  and  only  36  of  the  55  author- 
ized positions  were  filled.  The  total  fiscal 

1972  obligations  are  estimated  to  be  only 
about  $650,000.  ConsequenUy,  $965,000 
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should  be  sufiBcient  for  the  55  currently 
authorized  positions,  but  not  for  the  10 
additional  positions  requested. 

The  committee  left  intact  the  budget 
request  of  $12  million  for  highway-re- 
lated safety  grants.  The  appropriation 
assists  the  States  in  Implementing  the 
highway  safety  standards  administered 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Prom  rail  crossings  demonstration 
projects  $8  million  was  cut  and  a  level  of 
$2  million  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  fimds  recommended  are  for 
elimination  of  upgrading  of  all  public 
groimd  level  rail-highway  crossings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Greenwood,  B.C.,  and 
along  the  route  of  the  high-speed  groimd 
transportation  demonstration  projects 
between  Washington  and  Boston.  Vir- 
tually none  of  the  fiscal  1972  appropria- 
tion has  been  obligated  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  meet  the  re- 
quired 10  percent  matching  contribu- 
tion. The  committee  has  therefore  urged 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
seek  modification  of  the  original  legisla- 
tive authorization  to  deal  with  this  se- 
rious problem. 

The  committee  approved  the  full  $2 
million  request  for  territorial  highways. 
These  funds  are  used  to  assist  the  terri- 
torial governments  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  highway  systems. 

The  conmiittee  cut  $5  million  for  the 
Darien  Gap  Highway  and  recommendeid 
$25  million.  This  $10  miUion  increased 
over  last  year's  appropriation  should  al- 
low the  construction  of  250  miles  of  high- 
way in  Panama  and  Colombia  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate. 

'  Prom  Federal  aid  highways  the  com- 
mittee cut  $6  million  and  recommended 
$4.89  billion.  This  reduction  refiects  the 
committee's  recommendations  in  con- 
nection with  the  salaries  and  expenses 
appropriation  and  will  not  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  construction  program. 
Work  is  completed  or  underway  on  41,- 
042  miles  of  the  42,500-mile  Interstate 
Hiehway  System. 

The  committee  cut  $10  million  from  the 
request  for  the  right-of-way  revolving 
fund  and  recommended  $35  million,  since 
only  about  $47.7  million  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion appropriated  to  date  has  been  ex- 
pended. This  fund  was  established  to  per- 
mit acquisition  of  rights-of-way  several 
years  in  advance  of  actual  construction 
to  reduce  potential  inflationary  pressures 
on  property  costs  and  to  permit  more 
adequate  and  comprehensive  highway 
planning. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $23  million 
request  for  forest  highways.  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  construction  and  im- 
provement of  main  highways  within  or 
adjacent  to  national  forests. 

Nor  was  any  cut  made  in  the  $16  mil- 
lion request  for  public  lands  highways. 
This  program  finances  construction  and 
Improvement  of  highways  throughout 
public  lands  In  those  States  with  large 
areas  of  such  lands.  Also  recommended 
was  a  $12  million  limitation  on  obliga- 
tions, the  same  as  the  budget  estimate 
and  $2  million  more  than  the  obligations 
estimated  to  be  Incurred  in  fiscal  1972. 

NATIONAL    HIOHWAT   THAITIC   SArTTT 
ADMINISTKATION 

The  committee  cut  $5.2  million  from 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
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ministration's  overall  budget  request  and 
recommended  a  level  of  $43  million. 

Prom  traffic  and  highway  safety  a  total 
of  $5.2  million  was  cut,  with  a  level  of 
$43  million  approved.  The  largest  reduc- 
tions in  this  appropriation  were  for  the 
ASAP  and  STEP  programs.  These  consist 
of  pilot  projects,  using  a  variety  of  en- 
forcement techniques.  It  is  the  conunlt- 
tee's  feeling  that  a  significant  reduction 
in  highway  and  traffic  deaths  will  more 
likely  result  from  national  enforcement 
efforts  than  from  the  proliferation  of 
pilot  projects.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  should  concentrate  on 
methods  of  using  the  results  of  these 
programs  to  provide  significant  nation- 
wide fatality  and  injury  reductions.  The 
committee  did  not  consider  the  requested 
Increase  of  13  positions  for  the  compli- 
ance test  facility,  since  this  program  is 
not  authorized. 

Prom  State  and  community  highway 
safety,  the  committee  cut  $5  million  and 
recommended  $70  million.  This  recom- 
mendation should  provide  adequate  liq- 
uidating cash  while  avoiding  a  large  car- 
ryover balance  into  fiscal  1974.  The  com- 
mittee approved  only  $3.3  million  for 
administrative  expenses  within  this  pro- 
gram since  the  justification  for  a  $1  mil- 
lion increase  was  inadequate. 

FEOEBAL    RAILSOAO    ADMINISTRATION' 

The  committee  cut  a  total  of  $16.7  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  and  recom- 
mended $65  million;  $392,000  was  cut 
from  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator,  with  $2.7  million 
being  recommended,  28  additional  posi- 
tions are  being  provided.  When  combined 
with  35  positions  provided  in  fiscal  1972, 
the  personnel  in  this  office  will  have  been 
almost  doubled  in  just  2  years.  The  com- 
mittee believes  this  increase  is  essential 
to  cope  with  railroad  problems. 

The  committee  cut  $250,000  from  rail- 
road research  and  recommended  $10.3 
million.  The  committee  recommendation 
win  permit  the  same  level  of  ettoit  as  in 
fiscal  1972.  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  research  and  development  related  to 
train  accidents  at  highway-rail  grade 
crossings,  as  well  as  accidents  caused  by 
defective  equipment.  $210,000  was  cut 
from  the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety  and 
$6.9  millicn  recommended.  The  commit- 
tee action  will  permit  the  addition  of  57 
new  positions,  including  all  the  43  re- 
quested for  inspection  duties. 

For  high-speed  ground  transportation 
research  and  development,  the  commit- 
tee cut  $15.8  million  and  recommended 
$45  million.  This  amount  represents  an  80 
percent  increase  over  fiscal  1972  and  is 
the  largest  research  and  development 
Increase  being  recommended  in  the  bill. 

No  appropriation  was  requested  or 
recommended  for  the  Alaska  Railroad 
revolving  fund. 

T7RBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  cut  $45  million  from 
the  total  request  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administratlor  and  recom- 
mended $80.4  million. 

One  million  dollars  was  cut  from  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  with  $6.4  million 
being  recommended.  Five  new  positions 
were  provided  for  the  Office  of  Research, 
Development,    and   Demonstration.    No 


new  positions  were  allowed  for  field  oper- 
ations. The  Congress  provided  30  field 
positions  in  fiscal  1972  but  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings,  none  had  been  filled. 

The  committee  cut  $44  million  from 
research,  development,  and  demon- 
strations and  university  research  and 
training  and  recommended  $25  millicm 
for  the  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle 
project.  This  will  be  for  the  testing  of 
the  prototype.  The  committee  sees  no 
practical  application  at  this  time  for  a 
TACV  in  an  urban  mass  transportation 
system. 

As  for  liquidation  of  contract  author- 
ization, the  committee  made  no  cut  from 
the  request  of  $232  million.  Virtually  all 
these  funds  will  be  used  to  liquidate  prior 
year  obligations.  A  $1  bUlion  limit  on 
commitments  in  fiscal  1973  is  being 
recommended. 

ST.   LAWRENCE   SEAWAT 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $797,000  re- 
quested for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation.  No  new  posi- 
tions were  requested. 

TITLE  n 

Turning  briefiy  to  title  n  of  the  blU. 
the  committee  added  $500,000  and  rec- 
ommended $299.8  million  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  TRANPORTATION  SATETT  BOABO 

The  committee  cut  $85,000  from  sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  and  recom- 
mended $7.7  million.  No  new  positions 
were  requested  or  recommended, 
cnra.  aeronaittics  board 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $14.1  mil- 
lion for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  No  new  posi- 
tions were  requested  or  recommended. 
Sixteen  new  positions  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  1972  have  not  been 
filled  because  of  an  OMB-imposed  em- 
ployment ceiling.  The  recommended 
fimds  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  these 
positions. 

The  committee  allowed  $54  million— 
the  full  amount  requested — for  payments 
to  air  carriers.  The  CAB  has  not  yet  is- 
sued a  new  class  subsidy  rate.  The  com- 
mittee feels,  however,  that  $54  million 
should  be  sufficient.  A  supplemental  re- 
quest will  be  considered  If  necessary. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  committee  added  $1.4  million  to 
the  budget  request  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  recommended  a  total 
level  of  $33.1  million.  The  amount  recom- 
mended includes  funds  for  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  of  the  railro?d  freight 
rate  structure.  The  committee  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  preventing 
the  ICC  from  emplojing  the  personnel 
provided  by  the  Congress.  The  committee 
is  directing  the  ICC  to  incur  obligations 
to  support  a  year-end  employment  of  not 
less  than  1,800  personnel  and  an  average 
employment  of  not  less  than  1,750  during 
fiscal  1973.  It  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  the  Commission  be  provided  the  re- 
sources to  enable  it  to  c(mduct  its  op- 
erations in  a  proper  manner. 

PANAMA    CANAL 

The  committee  cut  $264,000  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Government  and  recommended  a 
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level  of  $55.2  million.  This  appropriation 
represents  an  advance  of  fimds  that  is 
repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  through 
charges  for  service  furnished  or  from 
revenues  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

The  committee  has  provided  40  new 
positions  primarily  for  workload  in- 
creases in  the  operation  of  schools  and 
hospitals. 

From  capital  outlay  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government,  the  committee  cut  $597,000 
and  recommended  $4.5  million.  These 
funds  finance  necessary  improvements  in 
educational  facilities,  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics, and  municipal  facilities.  This  appro- 
priation is  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
over  the  life  of  the  capital  asset  through 
depreciation  charges  to  the  Canal  Zone 
Government.  The  $800,000  Increase  over 
fiscal  1972  is  primarily  for  Improvement 
of  educational  facilities,  roads  and 
streets,  health  facilities,  and  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  pollution  controls. 

The  committee  made  no  cut  from  the 
$20.5  million  request  for  limitation  on 
general  and  administrative  expenses  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

WASHIKCTON   METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT 
ATJTHOBITT 

Finally  no  cut  was  made  from  the 
$131.1  million  request  for  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
t>olItan  Area  Transit  Authority.  This  Is 
an  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal  1974. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  detail  the  committee  bill. 
I  have  certainly  enjoyed  serving  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  continued  association  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Msissachusetts  for  yielding.  I  refer 
to  the  appropriations  provided  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  wl^ 
to  address  my  question  specifically  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  especially  to  paragraph  2  on  page 
30  of  the  report,  where  the  following 
statement  appears: 

The  committee  Is  concerned  with  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  railroads,  especially 
those  controlled  by  the  so-called  conglom- 
erates. Reports  Indicate  that  a  few  of  these 
holding  companies  have  depleted  carrier 
assets  to  the  point  that  the  carrier  Is  in- 
capable of  providing  essential  transporta- 
tion services. 

I  represent  an  area  In  the  great  agri- 
cultural Midwest.  The  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  a  real  conglomerate,  serves 
that  area.  They  are  in  the  process  of 
abandoning,  or  wanting  to  abandon  a 
great  many  of  their  lines.  The  gentle- 
man has  referred  to  the  depletion  of  car- 
rier assets.  Is  there  evidence  that  Income 
from  railroads  has  been  diverted  to  other 
types  of  Industries  than  the  railroad 
business? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  brings  up 
a  very  good  point.  If  he  will  turn  to  page 
420  of  part  3  of  our  hearings  of  this  year, 
he  will  see  at  that  point  that  our  chair- 
man (Mr.  McFall)  was  very  concerned 
about  the  same  problem.  He  said: 

Mr.  McFall.  Do  you  think  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem revolving  around  conglomerate  owner- 


ship of  rallioads  where  the  conglomerate 
takes  the  property  of  railroads  which  Is  non- 
rallroad-connected  and  leaves  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  the  responsibility  of 
operating  the  railroad? 

Then  further  on,  on  page  421,  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinols  (Mr.  Yates)  to 
whom  I  shall  yield  In  a  moment,  brought 
up  a  very  good  point.  He  said: 

Mr.  Tates.  I  have  a  contrary  ln^>resslon  in 
my  own  mind.  I  have  the  Impression  that  a 
holding  company  Is  In  a  position  and,  in  fact, 
some  have  already  taken  out  of  the  operat- 
ing companies  assets  that  belong  to  the  op- 
erating companies,  resulting  In  an  under- 
cutting or  diminution  of  the  financial  worth 
of  those  operating  railroads. 

There  Is  a  fear  among  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  what  may  happen  Is 
that  holding  companies  will  withdraw  from 
the  railroad  operating  companies  most  of  its 
assets,  leaving  only  a  skeletal  operating  line 
that  they  will  turn  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  some  time  for  national  owner- 
ship and  operation. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois 
who  spearheaded  this  effort. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  committee  was  very  much 
concerned  with  the  report  by  the  Com- 
mission, when  it  appeared  before  us,  wiUi 
the  fact  that  sufficient  funds  had  not 
been  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining reports  of  railroad  holding  com- 
panies. Most  of  us  on  the  committee  felt 
that  there  was  a  good  chance  that  rail- 
roads owned  by  conglomerates  may  very 
well  find  their  assets  being  diverted  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  and  for 
their  wealth  taken  in  order  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders  of  the  holding 
companies. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  In  other  words,  they 
might  make  the  railroad  a  No.  2,  3.  4.  or 
5  priority  rather  than  first  priority. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  conglomerate  is  in- 
terested in  making  money  for  the  holding 
company.  If  in  tliat  process  of  doing  so 
the  operating  company  has  to  sacrifice 
Its  assets  and  it  has  to  terminate  part  of 
its  services  to  the  public,  I  think  the 
conglomerate  is  going  to  do  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  the  four  railroads  that 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy  within  the 
last  10  years,  three  of  them  were  owned 
by  conglomerates.  So  the  committee  is 
very  much  concerned  about  that. 

About  a  month  ago,  when  a  bill  was 
on  the  floor  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  ana  Foreign  Commerce,  I 
pointed  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mltee  that  his  committee  had  before  it 
a  bill  which  would  review  the  actions  of 
conglomerates  in  their  holding  of  operat- 
ing railroads.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee assured  the  House  at  that  time 
that  his  committee  was  going  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  take  action  on  it. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota raised  this  point.  Our  committee  Is 
very  much  concerned  about  It.  We  made 
funds  available  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  this  year  to  continue 
its  examination  of  the  affairs  of  railroad 
companies  that  are  owned  by  conglomer- 
ates In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  thing 
the  gentleman  fears  does  not  take  place. 

On  page  422,  Mr.  Yatxs  also  asked: 

Do  you  know  of  any  Instances  where  the 
conglomerate  holding  operation  has  benefited 
the  railroad? 


This  Is  directly  in  line  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  Then  Mr.  Ingram 
answered: 

I  only  know  one  intimately  and  that  was 
the  niinols  Central  Railroad  because  I  worked 
for  them.  They  have  probably  a  more  prc^t- 
able  and  viable  railroad  today  than  vben  It 
was  created. 

There  are  not  very  many  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Penn  Central  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  examples.  If  they  were  all  part  of 
the  Penn  Central,  the  Penn  Central 
would  not  have  any  trouble.  But  they 
bled  and  milked  the  company,  and  then 
they  set  up  the  holding  company,  and 
they  left  the  railroad  high  and  dry. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  our  area  they  are  not 
putting  a  nickel  of  income  back  into  the 
roads,  and  then  when  the  roads  deteri- 
orate into  an  impossible  situation,  they 
petition  to  abandon.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Is  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest with  enough  flrmness  smd  determi- 
nation In  this  area? 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  hope  so.  K  the  gentle- 
man will  read  our  report  on  the  ICC,  he 
will  see  that  we  went  over  the  budget,  be- 
cause we  feel  this  is  very  important,  and 
because  we  feel  In  some  areas  such  as  the 
one  the  gentleman  mentions,  the  ICC  Is 
imderstaffed.  We  take  issue  with  OMB  In 
cutthig  down  the  ICC.  This  is  an  arm  of 
the  American  public,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress. It  needs  all  the  tools  It  can  get  to 
protect  the  public  against  some  of  the 
big  holding  companies  and  conglom- 
erates. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  May  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
work  In  this  area.  It  is  most  important. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  one  who  is  most  ex- 
pert on  the  ICC. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  committee  is  extremely  concerned 
that  there  appears  to  be  over  the  years 
a  sort  of  effort  to  phase  the  ICC  out. 
Many  people  argue  there  has  to  be  some- 
thing better  thsui  the  ICC.  but  until 
something  better  comes  along  it  behooves 
this  country  to  have  a  strong  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  can  properly 
regulate  carriers  In  this  country. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  We  did  raise 
the  budget  figure  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  I  think  this 
committee  is  going  to  continue  to  take 
this  position  as  long  as  this  effort  con- 
tinues to  try  to  phase  out  or  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

On  the  question  of  the  conglomerates, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
think  we  need  to  put  this  Into  perspec- 
tive. The  gentleman  has  raised  some  very 
interesting  questions  on  this.  The  ICC 
has  authority  generally  to  deal  with  con- 
glomerates where  we  have  a  transporta- 
tion conglomerate  acquiring  another 
trsmsportation  entity.  In  this  case  the 
application  has  to  pass  approval,  and 
the  ICC  can  put  in  conditions  and  all 
the  rest. 
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The  problem  comes  where  we  have  a 
nontransportatlon  oriented  conglomer- 
ate acquiring  a  transportation  entity.  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  Rkcoro  a 
couple  questions  and  answers  from  the 
hearing  record  that  make  this  point,  and 
I  hope  as  a  result  of  our  hearings  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  will  give 
consideration  to  this  problem.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatbs) 
has  been  extremely  interested  in  this. 

This  is  from  page  1010,  part  2  of  the 
hearing  record,  where  I  asked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  following: 

Mr.  EowAXDS.  Tbere  hAve  been  a  number  of 
Inntances  where  non-transportation  con- 
glomerate corporations  have  entered  the  sur- 
face tnmsportatlon  field  by  acquiring  one 
carrier.  What  control  does  the  Commission 
have  over  these  types  of  acquisition?  Do  you 
feel  that  you  should  have  to  approve  these 
mergers? 

Then  Mr.  Stafford,  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  an- 
swered as  follows: 

Mr.  Staitoro.  We  have  little.  U  any,  con- 
trol over  them  If  they  dont  own  any  other 
transportation  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Edwards.  In  other  words.  If  the  ac- 
quisition Is  Just  of  one  carrier? 

Mr.  Staftord.  Yes;  we  have  none.  Of  course, 
If  they  owned  one  and  then  came  In  to  take 
over  a  second  one,  then  we  do  have  control. 

So  it  behooves  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  I  think  the  executive  branch 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  legisla- 
tion that  would  bring  under  the  control 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  noiicarrier  oriented  conglomerates 
which  are  trying  to  acquire  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srlelding; 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  that  valuable  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  again. 

I  note  that  the  first  item  in  the  bill  is 
$27,000  for  receptions,  cocktsdl  parties, 
and  what-have-you  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  Department  can  stagger 
along  on  that  amount? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  they  will  have  to 
conserve  costs.  I  would  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Continuing  further  with 
reference  to  the  point  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
I  refer  his  attention  to  the  hearings,  part 
2,  page  1,103,  In  which  I  interrogated  the 
head  of  the  OflSce  of  the  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts and  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
Commission  does  not  have  enough  money 
to  continue  these  investigations  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  was  pointed  out  our 
committee  was  very  much  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  not  carrying  on 
its  activities  in  this  field,  that  we  were 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  the 
assets  and  the  wealth  of  the  operating 


companies  would  be  withdrawn,  leaving 
only  a  skeletal  operation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  take  over  and 
operate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PICBIE.  Mr.  Chahinan,  will  the 
gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
that  the  gentleman  shows  under  related 
agencies  the  item  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  a  funding  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  of  $31.1  million.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  is  shown 
under  the  related  agencies  and  not  im- 
der  the  iDepartment  of  Transportation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman.  Why  is  it  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  is  an  in- 
dependent regulatory  agency,  is  funded 
or  handled  by  the  recommendations  of 
an  executive  department,  actually  the 
OMB  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  McPALL.  There  is  a  law  which  the 
Congress  passed,  which  permits  the 
Of&ce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
look  at  the  budgets  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

As  the  gentleman  knows  far  better 
than  I,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission exercises  the  delegated  consti- 
tutional function  of  the  Congress  in 
regulating  Interstate  commerce.  It  is  an 
arm  of  the  legislative  branch.  But  we 
have  this  anomaly  in  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  executive  branch  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  budget  estimates  for 
the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

We  feel  that  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  in  reducing  the  budget  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
has  imduly  interfered  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ICC  and  tmduly  interfered 
with  the  authority  delegated  from  the 
Congress.  That  is  why  we  added  to  the 
bill  an  extra  amount  of  money  for  more 
personnel  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  believe  that  this  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  looked  into 
further.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce,  I 
believe  this  matter  should  be  directed 
again  to  our  committee  attention,  and  to 
the  Congress  as  a  whole — particularly  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  chairman  admits  it  is  an  anomaly. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  coasting  along 
for  25  or  30  years  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  is  a  right  proposition.  Whenever 
we  have  the  executive  department  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  appropriations 
through  the  OMB  for  regulatory  agen- 
cies, which  are  part  of  the  legislative 
branch,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of 
places  the  regulatory  agencies  in  a  ham- 
merlock,  and  that  is  something  not  to 
be  desired.  I  think  it  is  something  the 
Congress  must  address  Itself. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is  a  very 
senior  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Poreign  Commerce  of  the 
House,  is  Interested  in  this.  I  would  hope 
your  committee  would  look  into  whether 
the  actions  of  the  0£Qce  of  Management 


and  Budget  have  unduly  Interfered  with 
the  operations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  We  in  our  subcom- 
mittee are  unanimous,  I  believe,  in  be- 
lieving that  this  is  the  case.  We  called 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House  in  our 
report  both  last  year  and  this  year.  We 
have  added  funds  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  not  allowed 
the  ICC  to  spend  them. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  HJl.  15907. 
I  serve  on  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee which  considered  this  bill  from 
stem  to  stem,  and  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence that  we  have  made  every  effort 
to  trim  the  fat  from  all  programs  and 
agencies.  I  can  state  without  eqiilvoca- 
tion  that  the  bill  deserves  the  support  of 
each  Member  of  this  body. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  runs 
parallel  with  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion. When  the  movement  of  people, 
goods,  and  ideas  is  jrlsk,  then  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Nation  is  great.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  House  to  see  that  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  is  spent  in  the  most 
efficient  way  so  as  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  our  productive  transportation 
system. 

It  is  Indicative  of  the  success  of  our 
transportation  network  that  most  Amer- 
icans take  smooth-nmning  transporta- 
tion for  granted.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  our  modes  of  transportation  are  not 
speckled  with  short  comings  and  incon- 
veniences. However,  the  committee  has 
endeavored  to  direct  our  resoiu'ces  to- 
ward correcting  these  problems,  toward 
anticipating  problems  of  the  future,  and 
toward  maintaining  those  aspects  of  our 
transportation  system  which  are  func- 
tioning well. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  have 
stressed  the  need  to  make  our  transpor- 
tation programs  determinative  rather 
than  reflexive.  I  have  stressed  the  need 
to  provide  better  transportation  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped,  the  need  to 
unclog  our  highways  and  city  streets,  and 
the  need  to  examine  the  effects  of  our 
various  transportation  systems  on  the 
environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  highways  and  other 
trsoisportatlon  arteries  are  the  threads 
which  hold  the  economic  and  social 
fabrics  of  our  Nation  together.  HJR, 
15097  will  insure  that  each  of  these 
threads  is  strong  and  capable  of  provid- 
ing the  service  the  people  of  oiur  Nation 
deserve.     

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  only  to  highlight 
the  problems  of  our  senior  citizens  and 
the  physically  handicapped  as  they  per- 
tain to  the  question  of  transportation. 

This  issue  of  transportation  for  these 
people  in  our  country  today  is  a  major 
one  and  one  that  has  caused  concern  to 
me  and  to  many  members  of  the  coiA- 
mittees  working  on  this  problem  for  the 
past  year.  We  have  legislation  pending  at 
this  time  in  a  number  of  bills  that  will 
provide  for  reduced  fares  for  senior  dti- 
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aena.  These  reductions  would  apidy  to 
both  public  and  private  lines  of  mass 
transportation. 

This  bill  itself,  the  transportation  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  we  have  in  front 
of  us,  of  course,  does  not  iy)eclflcally 
speak  to  this  issue.  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  the  area  dealing  with  lu'ban 
mass  transportation  that  among  the 
many  items  listed  and  the  research  ques- 
tions involved  the  question  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  help  senior  citizens  is  not 
spoken  to.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
committee  woudd  agree  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  finding  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  senior  citizens  would  be 
addressed  and  looked  into. 

We  have  now,  as  I  indicated  before, 
legislation  in  HJi.  12267,  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  a  septutite  section  dealing  with  this 
specific  problem  of  reduced  fares  for  sen- 
ior citizens.  It  is  a  piece  of  legidation  I 
have  Introduced  and  I  have  also  Joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PsYOR)  on  his  bill  to  provide  new  and 
Improved  transportation  programs  for 
older  persons. 

It  would  be  my  hope  this  appropriation 
bill,  when  it  is  carried  out,  would  envi- 
sion having  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation at  least  address  itself  to  this 
issue  and  see  what  c&a  be  done  to  help 
this  large  deserving  segment  of  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Of  course, 
the  big  concern  is  subsidizing  transpor- 
tation in  the  form  of  operating  subsidies 
or  passenger  rider  subsidies  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  am  sure  it  gives  all  of  us  scnne 
concern,  and  I  yet  I  commend  tiie  gentle- 
man for  his  Interest  in  the  fare  problem. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  record  is  full  of 
references  of  concern  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  lurban  mass  trans- 
portation people,  and  all  of  the  rest  for 
the  problems  of  the  senior  citizens  and 
the  infirm  citizens  of  this  country. 

Every  research  project  that  they  have 
has  to  do  with  buses  or  trains  or  subways. 

Of  course,  the  committee  takes  into 
great  consideration  I  should  say .  how 
these  elderly  people  and  infirm  people 
will  gain  access  to  the  trsoisportation  fa- 
cilities. I  think  they  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  on  the  point. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  problem  which 
the  gentleman  has  raised,  although  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
this  phase  of  growing  old  as  well. 

I  think  the  department  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  work  along  this  line. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  shield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Prenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  H.R.  15097,  the  transportation  ap- 
propriaticm  for  fiscal  1973  is  detailed  and 
complicated.  It  is  the  product  of  a  capable 
and  thoughtful  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  distingiiished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McPall).  Lacking  the  com- 
mittee's experience  smd  ability,  I  can  not 
begin  to  evaluate  the  whole  thing.  I  can, 
however,  look  closely  at  one  small  fund- 


ing area  where  I  believe  we  are  missing 
a  great  opportunity. 

The  agency  in  question  is  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Agency,  and  the  operatian 
is  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion. This  bill  reduces  the  budget  from 
$115,000,000  to  $74,000,000,  over  25  per- 
cent. Worse  still  it  virtually  eliminates 
research  and  development  of  the  most 
promising  transit  technology  of  them  all, 
personal  rapid  transit,  or  PRT. 

What  UMTA  describes  as  "new  sys- 
tems" amounts  to  $66  milllcn  in  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  in  its 
1973  budget.  Of  the  "new  systems" 
money  requested,  about  $30  million  was 
ion  PRT  related  projects.  The  conunittee 
has  eliminated  nearly  all  of  the  $30 
million. 

Actually  the  R.  &  D.  budget  for 
UMTA  is  (»ly  about  11  percent  of  its 
total  budget.  Capital  grants  is  about  85 
percent.  UMTA's  R.  ti  D.  budget  was 
$39.5  million  in  1971,  $62  million  in  1972, 
and  was  to  be  $115  millioa — ^now  reduced 
to  $74  million— in  1973. 

It  is  in  technology  development  that 
the  future  lies.  If  budget  cutting  is  re- 
quired, we  can  look  to  the  capital  grant 
program.  Soon  we  will  be  voting  aa.  $800 
million  in  transit  subsidies  for  2  years. 
A  subsidy  may  help  some  local  govern- 
ments or  give  wage  increases  to  transit 
personnel,  but  it  will  not  Improve  service 
or  technology  one  bit.  In  fact,  subsidies 
may  only  delay  the  Implementation  of 
new  transit  systems  which  will  offer  real 
alternatives  to  auto  transportation  and 
provide  insulation  against  accelerating 
wage  costs. 

Of  all  the  areas  to  be  reduced,  research, 
development,  and  technology  should  be 
the  last.  Mass  transit  is  supposed  to  be 
the  hope  of  the  futiure.  Modem  technol- 
ogy, we  are  told,  will  offer  viable  alterna- 
tives to  the  auto — ^if  not  the  first  car.  at 
least  to  the  second  or  third.  The  new 
technologies  must  be  financed,  directed, 
coordinated,  tested,  evaluated,  and  fi- 
nally sold — at  least  one-third  of  the  cost 
must  be  locally  absorbed — ^to  local  juris- 
dictions. Only  the  Pederal  Government 
can  do  all  this.  This  deveolpment  csm  be 
deferred,  but  the  cost  will  only  be  in- 
creased. The  need  is  obvious,  and  I  believe 
we  should  tackle  the  problem  in  earnest. 

The  Dulles  Transpo  exhibit  of  transit 
technology  is  disappointing  to  people  like 
me  who  are  seeking  a  more  aggressive 
transit  overleap.  I  wish  we  could  have 
done  more,  but  resources  were  limited. 
But  It  has  produced  an  enthusiasm 
among  private  developers  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  means  business,  and  it 
has  produced  working  models — ^not  dem- 
onstrations— of  fairly  sophisticated  sys- 
tems in  an  astonishingly  short  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  com- 
mittee Judgment,  but  I  believe  we  have 
already  been  timid  enough  in  transit  re- 
search and  development.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  $30  million 
of  the  conunittee's  reduction  of  $44  mil- 
lion. My  intention  is  that  the  $30  million 
be  used  to  continue  the  development  of 
the  Dulles-type  technology  and,  more  im- 
portantly, to  begin  development  of  more 
sophisticated  PRT  systems  with  shorter 
headways  than  the  Dulles  systems.  De- 
vdopment  of  these  new  systems  will  fi- 
nally give  us  the  possibility  of  alterna- 


tives to  the  auto.  I  hope  this  House  will 
respond  to  the  needs  for  this  new  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  the  statement  he 
has  made,  and  to  support  the  effort  that 
he  might  make  with  respect  to  restoring 
fluids  under  the  R.  ti  D.  program.  The 
most  urgent  need  in  this  coimtry  today 
is  for  the  development  of  a  new  transiwr- 
tation  system,  and  to  create  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  We  have  a  state- 
ment of  policy  that  we  want  one,  but  we 
really  do  not  have  one.  We  really  must 
put  more  money  into  the  best  efforts  we 
have  to  create  a  viable  transportaUrai 
system.  That  means  research  and  de- 
velopment, that  is  where  we  must  start. 
Some  of  us  have  already  introduced 
measures  that  would  create  a  greatly  ex- 
panded effort  in  this  field  so  that  we  can 
find  new  ways  to  move  goods  and  people. 
As  long  as  we  keep  putting  little  band- 
aids  here  and  there  we  will  not  find  a  so- 
lution to  lu-ban  mass  transit  and  other 
transportation  systems,  sind  we  must  ap- 
proach this  problem  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  seriousness  and  we  must  appro- 
priate a  great  deal  more  money. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  an- 
other portion  of  the  bill  where  we  appro- 
priate $3  million  as  compared  to  $5  mil- 
lion with  respect  to  the  imlversity-ori- 
ented  R.  &  D.  programs. 

Separate  and  apart  from  that,  how- 
ever, what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota is  saying  is  correct  in  that  we  need 
an  expanding  effort  in  this  field  of  R.  & 
D.  There  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  this. 
It  might  be  that  we  need  to  institute  or 
create  a  NASA-tsnpe  program  within  the 
Department  of  Transpbrtation  and  co- 
ordinate all  of  these  various  programs 
to  handle  this  urgent  need. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Ciliairman.  I  jaeld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  have 
the  attention  of  my  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McPall)  ,  I  would  like  to 
be  reassured  as  in  a  continuation  of  our 
colloquy  during  consideration  of  the  rule, 
and  the  Information  furnished  me  by  his 
excellent  staff  to  the  effect  that,  for  ex- 
ample, lines  5  through  9  imder  title  I  are 
covered  by  original  basic  authorizations? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  ChsOrman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  staff  has  pro- 
vided for  me  the  authorizing  legislation. 
The  authorization  sections  are  sections 
4(a)  and  9(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act,  80  Statutes  933,  944, 
specifically,  as  follows — so  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  may  determine  for 
himself  how  broad  the  language  is — 

Sec.  4(a).  The  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall,  among  his 
responsibilities,  promote  and  undertake  de- 
velopment, collection,  and  dissemination  of 
technological,  statistical,  economic,  and 
other  Information  relevant  to  domestic  and 
International  transportation — 
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Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McFALL.  And  If  I  may  continue: 

Sec.  9(b).  The  Secretary  may  obtain  serv- 
ices OS  authorized  by  Section  3109  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals 
unless  otherwise  specified  In  an  appropria- 
tion act. 

That  is  the  authorization  for  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  may  interpret 
this  in  such  manner  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  I  presiune  the  same 
thing  would  apply  to  lines  1  through  4  on 
page  3  pertaining  to  consolidating  the 
departmental  headquarters? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  information  which  is 
provided  me  by  the  staff  for  the  authori- 
zation of  this  particular  section  is  sec- 
tion 3(a),  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act,  80  Statutes,  831,  specifically: 

Skc.  3(a).  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Presumably,  we  would  have  the  right 
to  fimd  the  consolidation  of  the  depart- 
ment just  as  we  do  with  other  authorized 
activities  of  the  executive  department 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  think  maybe  a  simple 
affirmative  or  negative  answer  might 
tell  us  whether  the  same  thing  applies 
to  page  13,  lines  9  through  19,  pertaining 
to  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
Certainly,  the  gentleman's  word  or  opin- 
ion is  good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
wait  just  a  moment,  I  will  read  that 
authorization. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  time  for  reading  it  into 
the  Record  or  the  actual  quotation  not 
be  taken. 

Mr.  McFALL.  A  short  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  that  it  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  reason  for  these  queries,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  is  simply  that  the  average 
Member,  in  going  through  an  appropria- 
tion bill  such  as  this,  can  easily  see 
wherein  each  separate  paragraph  states 
"as  authorized  by  law"  and/or  the  stat- 
ute is  quoted — where  it  does  not  in  many 
instances  it  is  not  readily  apparent  that 
the  basic  authorizing  law  is  here  present. 

Now  if  I  may  turn  to  another  subject, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  compliment  the 
committee  on  bringing  in  an  appropria- 
tion this  year  which  is  grossly  under 
that  of  the  prior  year  appropriations  not 
only  under  the  budget  estimate  which 
oftentimes  is  wont  to  be  the  claim  for 
fame  on  the  part  of  the  operating  com- 
mittee, but  this  one  is  actually  in  the 
case  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion alone  $200  million  under  that  of 
last  year  and  under  title  II  "related 
agencies,"  appears  to  be— $101  million 
underneath  that  of  last  year's  appro- 
priation. 

There  is  a  great  total  reduction.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  obtuse  or  adverse  in  my 
compliment  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 


but  how  can  we  do  this  in  a  day  of  cost 
escalations,  of  fixed  wages  and  of  every- 
thing else  unless  we  overappropriated 
last  year?  Is  this  not  indeed  the  case? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  should  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  more  than  $60  million 
of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  to  leave  out  unauthorized  items 
for  highway  safety  and  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  These  add  up  to  about 
$69  million. 

Amtrak,  which  was  funded  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  second  supplemental,  is 
included  in  the  1972  total.  We  do  not 
have  any  funds  in  this  bill  for  Amtrak, 
since  the  funds  included  in  the  second 
supplemental  were  for  both  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  savings  as  it  pertains 
to  this  bill.  But  so  far  as  the  taxpayers 
are  concerned,  it  is  cared  for  elsewhere 
and  it  is  not  a  direct  cutback  or  savings. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  made  real  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget  estimates  of  about 
$141  million,  but  of  course  in  comparing 
our  actions  with  last  year  one  would 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  items 
which  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  much  rather  keep 
it  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  last 
year's  appropriation  and  reductions 
thereimto. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Oross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahroan,  as  an 
opener  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  if  he  knows 
whether  that  high  speed  train  that  is 
being  run  from  Washington  to  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  is  even  starting  to  pay  its 
way? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Actually,  I  think  if  they 
were  to  depend  on  the  revenue  from 
that  line,  they  would  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  the  conductor.  I  think 
they  average  out  about  14  passengers  a 
day  on  the  West  Vhrginia  line — and  it 
is  a  144  passenger  train. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  that  the  taxpay- 
ers appreciate  the  amount  of  money 
being  pumped  into  that  train  as  well  as 
the  "people  mover"  for  the  students  and 
faculty  members  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia. 

But  I  really  obtcdned  this  time  to  call 
attenticm  to  the  fact  that  this  commit- 
tee, like  many  other  committees,  seems 
to  be  engaged  in  the  foreign  handout 
business,  indirectly  if  not  directly.  I 
noted  in  the  hearings  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  an  Office  of 
International  Programs,  which  among 
other  things  is  going  to  do  business  with 
Rumania  in  research  on  such  things  as 
"highway  skid  resistance"  and  "human 
factors  in  the  transportation  working  en- 
vironment." whatever  that  is.  Does  the 
committee,  or  anyone,  mean  to  say  that 
the  Highway  Safety  Administration  In 
this  country  and  the  tire  manufacturers 
are  not  already  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  promote  "highway  skid  resist- 
ance"? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  Department  does  have  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Policy  and  Inter- 
national Affairs.  They  do  discuss  these 
matters. 

In  addition,  we  had  a  request  for  $500,- 


000  in  soft  currency  in  two  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  coimtries,  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, which  we  omitted  from  the  bill. 
We  Included  it  last  year,  but  they  have 
been  imable  to  reach  agreements  which 
would  permit  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds.  We  felt  last  year  that  the  pro- 
gram would  permit  us  some  entree  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  and  would  be 
good  for  our  international  relations.  We 
have  these  soft  currencies  which  are  not 
being  utilized. 

This  year  they  had  th6  same  request, 
but  since  they  had  not  been  able  to  use 
what  we  appropriated  last  year,  we 
omitted  it  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  enough  congres- 
sional junketeers  going  to  Rumania  to 
absorb  those  coimterpart  funds? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  have  never  been  to 
Romania.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  could 
Join  me  in  a  trip  there. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Then  I  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  a  coog- 
erative  program  with  Yugoslavia  involv- 
ing elevated  guldeway  construction 
"which  will  support  the  tracked  air  cush- 
ion vehicles  programs  of  UMTA  and  PRA, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration."  In 
this  regard,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  McFALL,  asked: 

What  expertise  does  Yugoslavia  have  In 
building  elevated  guldeways  or  In  the  field  of 
tracked  air  cushioned  vehicles? 

And  the  answer  of  Mr.  I.  P.  Halpem  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  was: 

DOT  does  not  believe  that  Yugoslavia  has 
any  experience  in  buUdlng  elevated  guide- 
ways  as  such,  or  tracked  air  cushion  vehicles 
systems.  However,  Yugoslavia  is  advanced  in 
the  construction  of  long  span  bridges. 

That  has  to  be  about  the  strangest 
answer  ever  given  to  a  valid  question.  We 
know  something  about  bridgebuilding, 
too.  What  about  the  Bay  Bridge  in  San 
Francisco?  Have  the  Yugoslavs  ever  put 
up  a  bridge  equal  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge?  And  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
is  not  exactly  a  culvert. 

The  Department  is  also  conducting 
traffic  noise  studies  with  the  Yugosla- 
vians because: 

Yugoslavia  is  particularly  well-suited  for  a 
study  on  problems  of  traffic  noise  because  of 
existing  conditions  in  Belgrade  and  other  ma- 
jor Yugoslavian  cities,  that  is,  high  popula- 
tion densities,  narrow  streets  and  approach- 
ing tralBc  saturation  with  large  numbers  of 
noisy  cars. 

Anyone  can  go  down  to  14th  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  any  day  in  the  week 
and  hear  plenty  of  noise.  I  do  not  know 
what  Yugoslavia  could  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  it,  especially  the  noise 
from  Mr.  Roy  Chalk's  buses  nmning  up 
down  the  avenues. 

Incidentally,  the  Department  is  also 
going  to  give  psychological  tests  to  Polish 
truckdrlvers. 

I  regret  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Passman)  is  not  on  the  floor  to  hear 
about  this  supplement  to  the  foreign  give- 
away program. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
care  to  make  any  comment  on  what  in 
the  world  we  are  doing  financing  these 
international  operations? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  genUeman  will 
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yield,  we  did  not  include  any  money  in 
this  year's  bill  for  those  programs  which 
the  gentleman  has  described  as  a  foreign 
giveaway.  We  included  $500,000  last  year. 
They  did  not  spend  that  money,  so  we 
did  not  include  it  this  year.  Our  reasons 
for  including  it  last  year  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  realistic  belief  that  we  were 
going  to  solve  all  our  transportation 
problems,  but  we  felt  it  was  eui  opportu- 
nity for  this  country  to  get  a  people-to- 
people  exchange  with  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land. It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  the 
President  is  doing  today  in  Russia  in  an 
attempt  to  open  up  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
change with  people  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  people  of  Russia,  and  other  people 
t>ehind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  felt  that  the 
investment  of  $500,000  in  soft  currency 
behind  a  very  hard  curtain  could  pro- 
mote the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  since  we  would  not  be 
able  to  use  that  currency  othcwise,  we 
might  just  as  well  take  the  chance  and 
use  it  this  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  So  that  is  the  reason 
for  psychological  tests  for  Polish  truck- 
drivers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  note  in  the  hearings  that  Mr. 
Secor  Browne,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  discusses  a  proposed 
new  deal — creation  of  the  Aerospace  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  which, 
if  Congress  is  foolish  enough  to  approve 
it,  would  provide  subsidies  and  federally 
guarantee  of  loans  to  aircraft  manufac- 
turers. Would  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  the  start,  if  we  ever  pass  this  leg- 
islati(xi,  of  an  airborne  Amtrak? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  for  that 
corporation.  This  was  a  conversation 
with  Secor  Browne,  Chairman  of  the 
CAB.  The  legislation,  which  he  was  dis- 
cussing and  which  he  has  been  working 
on,  is  a  proposal  which  would  be  useful 
in  case  we  ever  decide  to  build  an  SST. 
It  is  very  important  legislation  in  my 
opinion.  This  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary in  case  the  Congress  should  have 
before  it,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  a  pro- 
posal for  the  construction  of  an  SST. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  I  am  not  far  wrong  in 
designating  it  or  characterizing  it  as  an 
airborne  Amtrak? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  not  talk  of  it  in 
that  way,  no. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  direct  some  questions  to  the 
chairman.  As  he  knows,  there  has 
been  an  increased  assignment  of  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  environmental 
protection  aspects  on  the  coastal  zones 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  I  commend  the 
committee  and  the  President  for  hi- 
ureasing  the  budget  appropriations  sub- 
stantially over  the  1972  budget  to  help 
the  Coast  Guard  meet  all  these  added 
responsibilities,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  whether  it  would  be  possible,  with 


these  amotmts,  for  the  Coast  Guard  to 
expand  their  air-sea  rescue  units  and  the 
utilization  of  helicopters  with  the 
amount  that  is  indicated.  We  are  ex- 
pending our  efforts  to  develop  a  system 
of  harbors  on  the  west  coast,  with  addi- 
tional harbors  of  refuge.  I  have  a  concern 
with  the  harbors  and  ports  on  the  coast 
of  California  because  our  people  have 
conveyed  to  me  that  there  is  inadequate 
coverage  to  meet  emergencies  in  the  area 
between  Point  Arena  in  Mendocino 
County  and  Brookings.  Oreg..  which 
would  include  navigation  activity,  fishing 
fleets,  and  recreational  activities  in  the 
harbors  of  Noyo.  Shelter  Cove.  Humboldt 
Bay.  Trinidad,  the  Klamath  River,  Cres- 
cent City  Harbor,  the  Smith  River,  and 
the  Chetco  River. 

At  a  recent  meeting  I  held  in  Eureka 
with  interested  fishing  groups,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  fisiiermen's 
wives,  et  cetera,  these  people  presented  a 
very  convincing  case  for  establishing  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter  service  facility 
at  the  Areata  Airport.  Will  it  be  possible 
to  accommodate  this  request  under  the 
funds  allotted  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  did  not  specifically 
provide  funds  for  this  operation.  We  did 
not  deny  them,  either,  if  the  Coast  Guard 
does  have  funds  available  for  this  opera- 
tion which  the  gentleman  suggests.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  look  on  it 
with  favor.  If  the  Committee  can  in  any 
way  assist  the  gentleman  in  this  I  am 
sure  we  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  sure  they  have 
funds  available  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  concur  with  the  chair- 
man. I  believe  that  would  come  under 
operating  expense.  The  Coast  Guard 
asked  $551  million  and  we  gave  them 
pretty  close  to  $549  million,  nearly  the 
full  amount. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  they  could 
in  fact  move  in  the  direction  of  providing 
additional  helicopter  facilities  and  air- 
sea  rescue  oiieratlons. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  up  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Prms) . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  fimdlng  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  1973  provided  in  H.R.  15097. 

I  would  first  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
subcommittee  for  its  fine  work  on  the 
bill  and  express  my  gratitude  particular- 
ly to  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  McFall) 
and  to  the  ranking  member  of  the  mi- 


nority, my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 

(Mr.  CONTB) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  well  remem- 
bers that  last  year,  my  amendment  add- 
ing $1  million  to  the  total  for  Coast 
Guard  operating  expenses  was  approved 
on  the  fioor.  It  was  retained  in  the  other 
body  and  in  the  conference. 

The  additional  funds  were  readily  ap- 
proved because  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  from  coastal  States  like  Massa- 
chusetts were  deeply  disturbed  by  a  se- 
ries of  tmprovoked  and  fiagrant  acts  of 
harassment  and  vandalism  committed  by 
Soviet  ships  against  American  lobster 
boats  and  other  fishing  vessels  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  Massachusetts  incidents, 
the  lone  deterrent  to  almost  complete  de- 
struction of  the  lobster  fleet  was  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  whose  cutters  were  able  to 
maintain  a  part-time  surveillance  and 
patrol  of  the  coastal  waters.  Whenever 
the  Coast  Guard  was  present,  the  inci- 
dents stopped. 

When  I  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  this  body,  the  extra  $1  million  was 
voted  to  insure  and  increase  a  continued 
Coast  Guard  presence. 

And  yet  there  were  56  incidents  of  for- 
eign harassment  reported  to  the  Coast 
Guard  during  all  of  1971,  many  of  them 
after  the  additional  money  was  approved. 
We  were  on  the  right  track  but  more 
remained  to  be  done. 

Last  fall,  I  asked  the  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  John  Warner,  to  include 
the  fishing  boat  problem  on  the  agenda  of 
his  disscussions  with  the  Soviets  to  re- 
duce incidents  on  the  high  seas  involving 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  was  sympathetic,  but  replied  that 
the  discussions  would  be  limited  to  in- 
cidents between  naval  forces. 

So  the  harassment  of  American  lobster 
boats  continues.  Up  to  early  May  this 
year,  there  were  19  incidents  reported  to 
the  Coast  Guard,  contrasted  with  six  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

I  asked  the  subcommittee  recently  to 
adequately  fund  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  so  the  increase  in  in- 
cidents and  the  continuing  threat  could 
be  dealt  with.  The  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  were  more  than  coopera- 
tive in  sharing  my  concern  and  more 
than  generous  with  the  Coast  Guard  op- 
erating expenses. 

In  the  bill  before  us  today,  the  commit- 
tee has  included  $548.9  million  for  Coast 
Guard  operating  expenses,  which  is  $45.5 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  in 
fiscal  1972.  And  $3  million  of  the  total  is 
to  fund  the  recommissioning  of  two  addi- 
tional cutters  for  fishing  patrol  in  the 
coastal  waters. 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
enough  to  provide  full-time  Coast  Guard 
surveillance  and  protection  of  American 
fishing  fieets.  And  let  both  our  own  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Soviet  Government  un- 
derstand that  the  Congress  is  hereby 
serving  notice  that  this  harassment  and 
vandalism  is  to  stop. 

It  is  both  unfortunate  and  ridiculous 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
journeys  to  Moscow  to  reach  a  series  of 
accords  ranging  from  pollution  to  arms 
limitation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  yet 
the  fishing  fieets  of  the  two  nations  can- 
not coexist  in  our  coastal  waters. 
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Until  they  can,  we  in  the  Congress  will 
see  to  it  that  American  boats  have  a  full 
measure  of  protection. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  coll3ague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTi)  to  the  Transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  to  include  $31,- 
735,000  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  I 
believe  the  Committee  has  seriously  over- 
looked the  imix>rtance  and  valiie  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  by  excluding  from 
this  bill  the  necessary  f  imds  to  insure  its 
future  existence.  Without  the  appropria- 
tions proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
will  be  severely  crippled  in  all  its  future 
operatioiLs  and  effectiveness:  indeed,  the 
Transportation  appropriations  bill,  with- 
out this  amendment,  signals  the  virtual 
end  of  this  worthwhile  organization. 

When  we  speiu:  of  appropriations  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  we  are  also  talking  about 
active  support  for  the  22,000  men  par- 
ticipating in  this  program.  There  are 
currently  234  reserve  units  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  some  11,800 
reservists  who  train  actively  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency. 

The  fimds  contained  in  this  amoid- 
ment  will  be  used  to  support  already  ex- 
isting programs  within  the  Reserve,  such 
as  the  active  duty  training  and  recruit- 
ment programs;— programs  which  have 
already  proven  themselves  to  be  invalu- 
able to  the  safety  and  security  of  ovx  Na- 
tion and  its  people.  Both  in  peacetime 
and  in  wartime,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  deal  with 
emergency  situations. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
expressing  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  by  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  McFAliL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Transpobtation   Planking,    Research,   and 
Development 

For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation  planning,  research,  and  devel- 
opment activities.  Including  the  collection  of 
national  transportation  atatlstlcs,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended.  $37,000,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  appropriation  for  "Beeearcb, 
engineering  and  development  (Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund)". 

AMENDMENT    OITESEO    BT    MX.    PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Picklx:  Page  2, 
line  15  strike  out  "$37,000,000"  and  insert 
•■$39,000,000". 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  a  sum  of  $5 
million  for  the  initiation  of  a  xmlversity- 
oriented  R.  &  D.  program  with  respect 
to  transportation.  This  sum  was  cut  from 
$5  million  to  $3  million.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  would  increase 
the  sum  of  $37  million  up  to  $39  million, 
and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  ask  the 
fund  be  increased,  so  that  the  university 
program  would  be  restored  to  the  sufn 
the  administration  asked  for  at  the 
beginning. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  call  attention 
first  to  a  statement  I  received  from  the 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  wherein  the 
president  of  that  very  outstanding  in- 
stitution has  requested  support  of  the 
full  f imding  of  $5  million  for  a  univer- 
sity-oriented R.  &  D.  program.  The  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  has  for  several  years 
now  conducted  one  of  the  largest  trans- 
portation research  programs  in  the  en- 
tire Southwest,  if  not  in  the  Nation.  They 
very  much  would  like  to  see  the  sum 
kept  at  the  level  recommended  by  tbe 
administration. 

Similarly,  I  have  been  contacted  by 
the  officials  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Oloyna  and  Professor  W.  R. 
Hudson,  which  university  is  fast  devel- 
oping a  large  and  extended  program  in 
this  same  area.  I  should  like  to  quote  one 
sentence  from  the  president  of  Texas 
A.  k  M.  University,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Williams.  He  said: 

Texas  A&M  TTnlverslty  has  for  several  years 
benefited  State  agencies,  local  government 
and  private  Industry  by  providing  a  trans- 
portation research  program  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  implemented  at  the  national 
level  under  the  DOT  proposed  Tran^orta- 
tion  University  Program. 

As  stated.  I  have  received  similar  re- 
quests from  Uie  University  of  Texas, 
which  is  located  at  Austin  and  is  also  the 
center  of  a  vast  and  extensive  study  in 
the  field  of  highway  research,  and  as  it 
relates  to  the  mass  transit  problems  in 
our  State. 

I  am  sure  the  same  thing  i4}plies  to 
many  universities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Committee 
give  recognition  to  the  request  of  tiie 
administration. 

The  administration  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  the  President's  speech 
on  his  budget  message  that  he  asked 
there  be  a  65  percent  increase  of  research 
funds  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment. Actually  a  total  increase  of  $1.4 
billion  over  what  he  had  before  was  re- 
quested. 

He  indicated  also  some  of  the  greatest 
strides  we  will  make  in  the  immediate 
months  and  years  ahead  lie  in  an  in- 
creased imiversity-oriented  research  and 
development  program.  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  best  money  we  can  spend  is 
probably  money  that  will  be  spent  on 
very  talented  officials  at  our  universities 
to  enable  them  to  work  on  our  research 
and  development  program.  All  I  ask  is 
that  we  increase  this  sum  from  $3  mil- 
lion to  what  was  requested,  namely,  a 
level  of  $5  milli<«.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
small  matter  but  it  keeps  faith  with  the 
imiversities  who  have  been  contacted 
after  this  Presidential  message  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  who 
have  been  assured  that  they  will  be  given 
the  correct  emphasis  in  the  program,  and 
yet  the  committee  cuts  them  back. 

I  would  Uke  to  have  the  gentleman 
comment,  if  he  coxild,  and  accept  this 
amendment  in  favor  of  the  universities 
throiighout  the  United  States  and  en- 
able them  to  initiate  meaningful  research 
and  development  programs  in  the  field 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Regretfully,  I  must  op- 
pose the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  bill  provides  $3  million  to  initiate 
this  program  of  transportation-related 
research  to  qusJified  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

We  think  it  is  a  good  program.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  the  committee  was 
willing  to  go  along  with  this  new  pro- 
gram was  because  of  the  information 
we  received  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  and  the 
University  of  Texas,  where  there  are  peo- 
ple who  have  need  for  this  program.  In 
my  own  State,  UCLA  also  has  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  program.  We  believe, 
and  the  committee  report  says,  that  the 
imiversity  community  can  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  development 
of  a  national  transportation  policy  and 
the  solution  of  many  pressing  transpor- 
tation problems  which  face  the  Nation. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  university  com- 
munity do  this.  Somebody  needs  to  do  it. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
not  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  we  would 
like  to  have  them  proceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Picklb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  have  also  said  in  the 
committee  report  that  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  funds  that  will  be  pro- 
vided will  be  used  for  meaningful  re- 
seardi  projects  to  assist  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  carrying  out  its  ob- 
jectives. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  there  Is,  in  addition  to  the  $3  mil- 
lion for  this  new  program,  some  $14,725,- 
000  Drtiich  will  be  spent  for  university  re- 
search by  the  various  modal  administra- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  1973.  We  think  that  many  of  these 
programs  have  not  amounted  to  any- 
thing. They  simply  result  in  a  multitude 
of  imread  reports  and  have  accomplished 
nothing. 

We  have  high  hopes  for  this  new  pro- 
gram, for  which  $5  million  was  request- 
ed, and  I  know  the  ranking  minority 
member  also  supports  it.  However,  we 
felt  that  $3  million  of  the  $5  million  re- 
quested for  a  new  program  is  sufQcient 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  \s  nearly 
$15  million  of  research  and  development 
programs  being  conducted  in  imiversities 
already.  They  are  starting  out  on  a  new 
program  here  and  we  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  accomplish  what  they 
set  out  to  do,  because  otherwise  we  are 
throv/ing  money  down  the  drain.  That  is 
why  we  cut  the  request  from  $5  million 
to  $3  million.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  make  swe  that  this  program  pro- 
duces something  for  the  money  that  we 
put  into  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man would  like  to  see  this  program  be 
Initiated  and  go  forward  in  a  very  strong 
and  meaningful  manner. 

Therefore,  I  assimie  that  the  chairman 
is  indicating  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  needs  to  express  itself 
even  more  strongly  pertimis  than  it  has, 
although  they  did  at  the  very  beginning 
send  a  message  up  to  us  in  stnmg  sup- 
port of  this  itom. 
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Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  not  a  questi<m  of 
an  expression  of  intention.  We  all  have 
good  intentions  with  reference  to  this 
program.  We  have  all  heard  about  how 
the  best  of  good  intentions  stHnetimes  do 
not  come  to  fulfillment. 

However,  we  want  these  people  to  make 
this  program  work.  We  want  them  to 
produce.  However,  we  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  watched  carefully  enough  tiie 
expenditure  of  their  other  money  on 
these  university  research  programs.  We 
do  not  think  they  have  accomplished 
enough  with  the  money  which  has  al- 
ready been  expended. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  really  dis- 
cussed this  further  in  the  report  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  down- 
town to  the  fact  that  they  have  this 
money  and  they  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing with  it.  However,  this  dialog  will 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  want  them  to  monitor  these  programs 
and  produce  something.  We  want  Uie 
universities  to  come  up  with  some  real 
information  so  we  can  begin  to  solve  our 
national  transportation  problems. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  .  I  want  to  concur  in  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman,  that  I  strongly  favor 
this  program  and  told  the  witnesses  when 
they  came  before  the  committee  that  I 
would  like  to  see  some  positive  results 
from  it.  Without  violating  any  rules  of 
the  committee,  I  might  point  out  that 
some  wanted  to  cut  it  further.  We  had  a 
real  hassle  over  this  program.  However.  I 
think  we  have  provided  enough  money  in 
this  bill.  It  is  possible  that  the  other 
body  might  increase  it.  Let  us  give  them 
a  chance  and  strongly  watch  the  pro- 
gram's progress.  This  is  a  good  program 
but  at  this  point  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  Let  us  move  the  pro- 
gram along  a  little  more  slowly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  his  support,  in  principle,  of  this 
program.    

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  hope  that  the  other 
body  might  be  able  to  increase  it  some 
because  I  think  we  have  the  assurance 
from  the  universities  throughout  the 
land  that  they  want  to  get  into  the  pro- 
gram with  both  feet  because  they  have 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  talent  in 
the  United  States  to  be  of  assistance  in 
this  particularly  critical  area  in  which 
we  must  move  forward. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
support  the  amendment  because  it  is  only 
asking  for  $2  million  additional  In  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
wisest  thing  to  do  at  this  point  Is  to  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  read. 

Mr.  <X>NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  ix>int. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order?  If  not,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Contk)  , 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  CONTB 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Contk:  Page  6, 

after  line  5,  Insert: 

RESERVE  TRAINING 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law;  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities;  and  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services;  $31,735,000: 
Provided,  That  amounts  equal  to  the  obli- 
gated balances  against  the  appropriations 
for  "Beserve  training"  for  the  two  preceding 
years  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation,  and  such  merged 
i4>propriatlon  shall  be  available  as  one  fund, 
except  for  accounting  purposes  of  the  Coast 
Ouard,  for  the  payment  of  obligations  prop- 
erly incurred  against  such  prior  year  appro- 
priations and  against  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  provide 
$31.7  million  for  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
training.  These  funds  are  needed  to  al- 
low the  Reserve  to  maintain  a  fiscal  1973 
end-of-year  strength  of  11,800.  This  is 
essentially  the  same  manpower  level  that 
is  projected  for  the  end  of  fiscal  1972. 

To  maintain  this  strength,  the  enlisted 
trainee  input  must  be  increased  from  1,- 
400  to  2,650  men  in  1973.  To  allow  the 
Reserve  to  achieve  this  objective  it  is  es- 
sential that  it  be  assured  prompt  and 
adequate  funding  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
To  subject  the  Reserve  to  a  continuing 
resolution — ^which  would  hold  it  to  last 
year's  level  of  $27.4  million — would  not 
permit  the  Reserve  enough  resources  to 
achieve  the  required  increase  in  trainee 
input. 

An  increase  over  last  year's  level  is  also 
required  for  the  initial  training  program, 
for  annualization  of  the  recent  military 
pay  raise,  to  meet  increased  maintenance 
costs  and  to  provide  for  continued  Coast 
Guard  participation  in  joint  construction 
projects  with  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

The  mission  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Re- 
serve is  to  provide  trained  imits  and  qual- 
ified, personnel  for  active  duty  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  national  security  may 
require. 

In  addition,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  permit  the  involimtary  callup 
of  reservists  during  peacetime  to  provide 
humanitarian  service  in  emergencies  cre- 
ated by  natural  or  manmade  disasters. 
Should  this  legislation  be  enacted,  and  I 
hope  It  is.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  would  assimie  its  new  re- 
sponsibilities with  tbe  utmost  distinction. 


As  I  mentioned  eariier  today,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  has  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  Nation.  I  am  positive 
that  most  of  us  here  can  provide  testi- 
mony to  that  fact. 

Despite  its  achievements,  however,  the 
Reserve  has  had  to  fight  tooth  and  nail 
with  the  administration  to  maintain  its 
existence.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  proposed  to  phase  out  the 
Selected  Reserve  by  June  30.  1972.  It 
would  have  had  us  believe  that  its  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  assumed  by  the 
Navy  Reserve.  However,  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  discovered  during  its 
hearings  last  year  that  the  Navy  had  no 
formal  plans  to  Implement  this  transfer 
or  functions.  What  is  more,  contrary  to 
the  Defense  Department's  expectation, 
the  subcommittee  could  find  no  evidence 
Uiat  any  substantial  savings  would  have 
resulted  under  the  new  arrangement. 
Consequently,  and  rightly  so.  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  continuation  of 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

I.  for  one,  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
the  Reserve  put  through  the  governmen- 
tal meatgrinder.  I  do  not  want  the  House 
to  give  OMB  any  more  excuses  for  dis- 
mantling the  Reserve.  I  urge  tbe  House 
to  live  up  to  its  appropriative  responsibil- 
ities by  including  their  f  imds  in  the  regu- 
lar transportation  bill.  Let  us  stand  on 
our  own  feet  for  once.  Let  us  not  rely 
on  the  Senate  to  bail  us  out.  Let  us  not 
rely  on  OMB  to  request  a  supplemental 
at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  deserves  our 
unqualified  support.  Let  us  unmistakably 
proclaim  that  support  by  approving  this 
amendment. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  presenting  a  matter  of  such 
very  grave  importance  to  the  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnix)  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Armed  Services,  handling  this  subject, 
wsinted  to  speak  on  this  amendment,  but 
imfortunately  the  gentleman  hsui  to  go 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S  h  f*fl.T*1  T\  gJS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  who  Is  vitally  interested 
in  this  matter,  but  more  than  that,  who 
is  my  adversary  on  the  baseball  field,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  . 

Mr.  (TLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  hope  he  wins  this,  to  begin  with. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  introducing  this  amendment, 
and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard  Sid)com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  It  is  something 
that  is  patently  needed,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  should  never  have  been  left 
out  in  the  first  place,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
tend to  the  gentleman  my  full  support 
in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  support 
his  amendment.  It  is  not  too  well  known, 
perhaps,  by  the  Members  at  large,  but 
the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  will  be  taking  up  in  another 
week  legislation  which  my  colleague,  the 
gentlemsm  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  and  I  have  cosponsored,  and 
which  is  now  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration, making  provision  for  the  calling 
up  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  emer- 
gency situations.  So  it  will  be  sort  of  re- 
ducing the  potential  and  the  effective- 
ness of  this  plan  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gencies such  as  oil  spills,  hurricanes,  or 
other  natural  disasters,  if  we  were  to  cut 
it  back  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that, 
because  the  chairman  and  I  have  been 
urging  this  for  a  long  time  in  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALXi.  I  want  to  say,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

We  would  have  marked  up  this  money 
in  the  bill  but  we  were  precluded  from 
doing  it  because  it  was  not  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEKDMSNT    OmSRED    BT    MR.    FRENZXL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND  UNIVERSTTT  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program,  as  authorized 
by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.),  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  $74,000,000: 
Provided.  That  $71,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions, $2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  uni- 
versity research  and  training,  and  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  shall  be  available  for  man- 
agerial training  as  authorized  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  said  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frxmzel:  Page 
15,  line  18.  strike  out  "$74,000,000"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu   thereof  "$104,000,000". 


Page  15.  line  19.  strike  out  "$71,000,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$101.000.000'V 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amenameni;  I  am  proposing  merely  adds 
$30  million  to  the  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  budget  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Agency  of  DOT.  It  does  not 
affect  the  $1  billion  limitation  on  total 
UMTA  spending  for  fiscal  1973. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  development 
of  new  transit  technologies  is  the  No.  1 
priority  for  this  agency.  The  committee 
bill  has  removed  most  of  the  funds  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  most 
promising  transit  technology — personal 
rapid  transit — PRT.  This  development 
must  go  forward  promptly.  The  $30  mil- 
lion provided  by  this  amendment  would 
allow  us  to  pursue  personal  rapid  transit 
research  by  adding  about  $10  million  to 
the  $1.2  million  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  development  of 
Dulles-type  systems.  Included  would  be: 
test  and  evaluation  of  Dulles  systems, 
technical  support,  safety  analysis,  system 
redesign  for  reliability  and  maintenance, 
command  and  control  studies,  failure 
analysis,  gtiideway  and  station  architec- 
tiu-al  studies,  and  development  engineer- 
ing on  other  promising  PRT  systems. 

In  addition,  about  $20  million  would  be 
available  for  research  on  sophisticated, 
short  headway,  high  capacity  systems — 
of  the  type  proposed  by  Aerospace  Cor- 
poration of  California.  These  PRT  sys- 
tems seem  to  offer  the  most  promise,  but 
they  are  unproved.  Since  a  total  overleap 
is  not  possible,  UMTA  can  build  on  the 
success  of  R.  tt  D.  work  on  Dulles-type 
systems  in  the  development  of  these  high 
capacity  transit  systems  of  the  future. 

Incidentally  the  $20  million  would  be 
the  first  installment  on  a  4-year  $200,- 
000,000  program  which  could  give  us  a 
workable  PRT  transit  technology  by  the 
time  of  the  bicentennial.  I  believe  this  is 
a  worthy,  necessary,  and  probably  at- 
tainable goal. 

The  President  himself  seems  to  have 
been  the  prime  mover  in  upping  the 
budget  for  UMTA  R.  &  D.  from  $62 
milUon  in  1972  to  $115  million  in  1973. 
His  special  message  to  the  Congress  com- 
pared our  ability  to  move  three  men 
240,000  miles  to  the  moon  with  our  in- 
ability to  move  240,000  people  3  miles  on 
earth.  Perhaps  better  than  any  of  us, 
he  has  understood  the  need  to  devote  a 
greater  share  of  our  resources  to  tech- 
nology development  for  the  good  of  all 
our  people.  My  amendment  seeks  to  carry 
out  his  goals. 

Seven  out  of  10  people  in  this  coimtry 
live  in  urban  centers.  These  centers  are 
congested,  overpaved,  polluted,  esthet- 
ically  desecrated,  valuation  deprived, 
and  unhappy  because  we  have  not  pro- 
vided a  reliable  alternative  to  auto  travel. 
My  amendment  will  move  us  closer  to  one 
alternative. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McFATiTi.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mitmesota. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  interested  in 
having  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  address  itself  to  the  mass 
transit  problems  which  face  many  of  our 
Nation's  cities.  I  share  this  interest  and 
we  have  included  a  program  level  of  $1 


billion  for  mass  transit  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  Of  this  amount  $74  million  is 
specifically  designated  for  research  and 
development.  These  R.  &  D.  funds  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  $9  million  over 
1972  and  an  increase  of  $48  million  over 
1971. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  fimding 
contained  in  the  bill  for  people  movers, 
we  have  recommended  $13,671,000  for  the 
continuation  of  a  people-mover  demon- 
stration at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  This  is 
an  ongoing  project  and  one  which  we 
feel  should  be  completed  and  evaluated 
prior  to  starting  any  additional  demon- 
strations. 

The  bill  also  includes  $4  million  to 
support  advanced  component  and  sys- 
tems development  related  to  people 
movers  and  other  new  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, and  $2.5  million  for  the  continued 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  people  movers 
to  be  displayed  at  the  Transpo  show  next 
week.  So,  we  have  included  in  the  bill 
over  $20  million  for  people-mover  devel- 
opment. 

We  heard  considerable  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  people  movers,  including 
testimony  from  Prof.  J.  Edward  Ander- 
son of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
felt  rail  systems  are  not  the  answer  to 
our  mass  transit  problems.  This  may  be 
true,  but  I  feel  that  before  we  proceed 
with  large-scale  development  and  dem- 
onstrations of  people  mover  systems  we 
need  to  accumulate  more  information 
about  these  types  of  systems.  We  hope 
to  get  some  information  from  the  Mor- 
gantown project.  We  have  learned  al- 
ready that  people  movers  are  very  ex- 
pensive, and  readily  subject  to  cost  over- 
nms.  In  the  case  of  the  Morgantown 
demonstration,  which  is  only  about  a  2Vi 
mile  system,  the  total  cost  will  be  more 
than  $40  million.  The  total  estimated 
cost  has  increased  by  about  200  percent 
over  the  past  2  years. 

We  felt  that  by  including  funds  for 
additional  test  and  evaluation  work  wi 
the  Dulles  people-mover  systems  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  avoid  such  large 
cost  overruns  in  future  demonstrations. 

I  feel  we  must  also  have  some  more 
information  on  how  we  are  going  to  get 
the  people  to  these  systems  so  that  they 
can  ride  on  them. 

One  further  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  is  the  safety 
of  vehicles  traveling  at  high  speeds  with 
short  headways.  Such  hlgh-^peed  ve- 
hicles are  essential  for  systems  such  as 
those  referred  to  by  Professor  Anderson, 
which  could  move  10,000  or  15,000  peo- 
ple per  hour. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  sub- 
committee held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  entire  research  and  development 
budget  requests  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  and  I  do 
not  think  its  recommendations  should 
be  lightly  overturned. 

We  approved  $74  million  for  UMTA 
research  and  development  for  fiscal  1973 
which  is  $9  million  more  than  last  year's 
appropriation  of  $65  million.  This  is  a 
14-percent  increase. 

What  is  more,  if  fimds  for  the  Morgan- 
town  demonstration  project  are  deleted 
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from  the  fiscal  1972  and  1973  figures,  the 
committee  recommendation  constitutes 
an  increase  of  about  50  percent.  This 
should  provide  ample  funds  for  research 
and  development  activity. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Is  pro- 
posing additional  fimds  for  programs 
whose  long-term  financial  requirements 
are  highly  questionable.  There  has  al- 
ready been  a  200-percent  cost  overrun  on 
the  Morgantown  demonstration  pro- 
gram— that  program  now  costs  an 
astounding  $20  million  a  mile.  The  pru- 
dent and  fiscally  responsible  course  of 
action  regarding  future  PRT  programs  Is 
to  finish  the  Morgantown  program  and 
accumulate  sufiScient  data  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision  as  to  the  value  of 
other  systems. 

The  committee  position  is  not  one  of 
unqualified  opposition  to  further  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  the 
personal  rapid  transit  systems  being  dis- 
played at  Transpo.  What  we  are  saying 
is,  let  us  take  the  time  to  gather  and 
evaluate  information  on  the  Morgan- 
town  program.  Let  us  not  blindly  commit 
the  taxpayer's  resources  to  additional 
PRT  systems  until  all  the  facts  are  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  also 
makes  reference  to  the  need  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  PRT  systems  than 
the  ones  displayed  at  Dulles.  But  UMTA 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  consider  these 
systems  yet.  No  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  UMTA's  budget  presentation  to 
the  subcommittee.  Again  it  is  clear  that 
more  time  for  consideration  is  needed 
before  making  any  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  defeat- 
ed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  thoroughly  agree  that  un- 
til the  people-mover  contraption  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  shows  some 
signs  of  success,  we  ought  not  to  put  an- 
other dollar  into  such  a  deal.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  someone  or  several  someones 
in  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration either  deliberately  deceived 
Congress  or  was  stupid  in  estimating 
what  this  thing  would  cost  and  what  It 
would  do. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mitmesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate hearing  of  the  gentleman's  per- 
sonal interest  in  rapid  transit  and  rapid 
transit  technology.  I  hope  neither  the 
gentleman  nor  anyone  in  the  House 
would  carry  the  idea  that  my  amend- 
ment relates  to  Morgantown  or  any  par- 
ticular place.  It  does  not  relate  to  it  at 
all.  In  hindsight  I  suspect  I  am  not  very 
enthusiastic. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  the  idea.  Before 
we  pour  (>ny  more  money  into  this  pro- 


gram, let  us  find  out  how  the  Morgan- 
town  project  is  going  to  pan  out  and 
whether  we  can  make  further  use  of  it. 
The  Members  must  admit  that  $20  mil- 
lion a  milv?  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  is  about  the  cost  of 
land  transportation  if  we  include  the  cost 
of  land. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
floor.  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
I  believe  the  people-mover  projects,  as 
the  gentleman  has  already  mentioned, 
are  already  overfunded  and  our  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  already  overtaxed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  On  both  the  Morgantown 
and  people-mover  project. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT   MR.  FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Jilr.  Pindley:  On 
page  24,  after  line  IS,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  315.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In 
total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all  agen- 
cies provided  for  herein  beyond  86  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for  1973 
(H.  Doc.  216) ." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  1  minute,  so  I 
may  speak  out  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  Speaker  has  just  met  with  Dr. 
Robert  Lipton,  Judy  Collins,  Dr.  George 
Wald,  together  with  several  hundred  pe- 
titioners, and  that  he  has  received  from 
them  a  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
He  has  been  asked  that  said  grievances 
be  given  urgent  and  immediate  consid- 
eration by  this  body. 

A  lot  of  us  have  done  everything  we 
could  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Through  speeches,  legislation,  mass 
demonstrations,  court  actions,  and  peti- 
tions such  as  this,  we  have  lobbied  for 
the  cause  of  peace.  But,  we  have  failed. 
Our  cries  for  peace  have  fallen  on  deaf 
Presidential  ears.  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  de- 
cision to  mine  sdl  entrances  to  North 
Vietnamese  ports  and  to  interdict  sea  and 
rail  commimications  clearly  violates  his 
oath  of  office  and  wantonly  disregards 
the  sole  right  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 
His  action  fiuther  violates  section  601  of 
the  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act  of  1971,  which  declared  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Indochina  war  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy.  The  President  has. 


in  short,  committed  an  irresponsible  and 
dangerously  precipitous  act  of  war. 

Congressional  action  is  now  our  only 
recourse.  But,  becaus'  most  Members  of 
Congress  have  so  long  been  implicated  in 
the  calamitous  Vietnam  policies  by  ap- 
propriation acts  or  by  other  forms  of 
acquiescence  in  Presidential  warmaking, 
they  now  seem  disinclined  to  reclaim 
their  rightful  constitutional  powers  to 
declare  war  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
armed  services.  To  oppose  the  President 
now  could  be  to  open  ourselves  to 
charges  of  parallel  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  barbarous  acts  that  have 
been  committed  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  But  what  else  can  we  do?  Now 
is  the  time  for  us  to  reexamine  our  past 
role  and  determine  wherein  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  usurpation  of  congres- 
sional powers  lies.  Thorough  considera- 
tion of  this  petition  of  grievance  is  a 
good  place  to  start  such  self-examina- 
tion. The  petition  follows: 
Petttion 

It  Is  a  Constitutional  right  of  the  people 
to  "petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances". 

We  are  exercising  that  right  of  petition  be- 
cause we  are  angered  and  frightened  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  President  and  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  We  submit 
that  they  have  defined  the  Congressional  re- 
peal of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution;  de- 
fied the  Military  Authorization  Procurement 
Act  which  insists  that  the  war  be  ended  as 
quickly  as  possible;  defied  accepted  interna- 
tional law  against  aggressive  war,  blockade 
and  mining,  population  removal,  and  indis- 
criminate bombing,  and  created  a  Constitu- 
tional crisis  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  spent  the  taxes,  emotions,  and 
resources  of  the  people  on  mass  murder  and' 
destruction  as  American  society  and  Its  pub- 
lic services  decay.  They  have  brought  unrest 
to  o\ir  cities  and  institutions,  defiled  the 
fiag  with  American  and  Indochlnese  blood, 
and  brought  shame  upon  our  country. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  reaffirm  that 
we  are  citizens  and  not  hostages  to  usurp- 
ers of  power  and  authority. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  exercise  Its 
Constitutional  authority  of  control  over  the 
armed  forces  by  voting  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  air,  ground,  and  naval  operations 
in  Indochina,  and  by  ending  all  military  and 
economic  appropriations  for  a  war  the  Con- 
gress did  not  vote  for  and  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks are  getting  so  far  distant  from  my 
amendment  that  at  this  time  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  should  yield  further. 

This  is  the  fourth  appropriation  bill 
the  House  has  considered.  We  have  had 
the  legislative  branch;  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies ;  HUD,  Space,  Science,  Veterans'  and 
independent  agencies;  and  now  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies. 

On  this  occasion  and  on  future  occa- 
sions when  appropriation  bills  are  con- 
sidered I  intend  to  give  my  colleagues  In 
this  body  a  running  total  as  to  how  we 
are  doing  in  terms  of  getting  the  coim- 
try into  debt  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  speak  now  with  respect  to  budget  re- 
quests for  these  four  appropriation  bills. 
We  seem  to  appropriate  not  against 
revenues,  but  against  budget  requests. 

The  budget  requests  for  these  four  ap- 
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proprlation  bills  came  to  $33,721,592,604 
In  these  four  appropriation  bills.  The 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1973  came  to 
$25  billion  more  than  expected  revenue. 
A  14-percent  cut  in  budget  requests  would 
put  the  budget  in  balance. 

Had  these  been  adjusted  down  by  14 
percent  each,  which  would  have  put  them 
at  the  balanced  budget  level,  the  amount 
appropriated  would  then  have  been  $29,- 
000,569,640. 

The  amoimt  finally  approved  by  the 
House — assuming  the  Transportation 
appropriation  today  will  emerge  as  it 
now  stands — ^wlll  come  to  $33,049,414,- 
114. 

This  means  that  on  these  first  four  ap- 
propriation bills  the  House  has  spilled 
red  hik  to  the  extent  of  $4,048,844,474. 

I  believe  the  subcomimittee.  in  terms  of 
the  budget  request,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  bill  now  before  us.  Even  with  the 
$31  million  added  In  by  means  of  the 
Conte  amendment  it  is  still  roughly  $100 
million  under  the  budget  request. 

But  the  revenue  that  we  can  expect 
In  fiscal  year  1973  Is  considerably  less 
than  the  budget  spending  requested  by 


the  executive  branch.  The  amoimt  that 
tills  appropriaticm  bill  should  have  been 
reduced  from  the  budget  request,  to  put 
it  at  the  balanced  budget  level  is  $1,179.- 
750,880.  That  is  a  big  cut  out  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill  of  $8  billion.  It  illustrates 
the  degree  to  which  we  are  overspending 
anticipated  revenues. 

Stated  another  way,  this  bill  Is  12.3 
percent  red  ink. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  this  cham- 
ber quit  appropriating  against  budget  re- 
quests and  instead  appropriate  ag^iinst 
expected  revenues.  The  WMnmittee  re- 
ports traditionally  show  how  the  appro- 
priation bill  relates  to  budget  requests. 
This  would  have  real  meaning  and  im- 
portance and  value  if  the  budget  re- 
quests were  on  track  with  the  expected 
revenues,  but  they  are  not. 

At  the  pr(v>er  time,  when  the  Com- 
mittee rises,  I  will  ask  permission  to 
place  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  four  appropriation  bills,  the 
budget  request  for  each,  the  balanced 
budget  level  for  each,  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  and  then  the  red 
ink  approved  by  the  House  in  each  case. 


Approprwtion  bill 


Balanctd  budftt 

level  (U  percent  Amount  ap-  "Red  Ink" 

Budget          below  budget  proved  by  approved  by 

request                 request)  House  House 


Leilsletive $433,627,004 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary,  niated 

agencies 4,687.988,600 

HUO,  Space,  Science,  Veterans,  independent 

agencies 20,173.185,000 

Transportation  and  related  agencies 8,426.792.000 

ToW. 33.721.592,604 


$372,919,224 

4,031,760.196 

17,348,939,100 
7,247,041,120 


$427,604,764 

4,587.104,350 

19.718.490.000 
8,316,215,000 


$54,685,540 

555.434.154 

2,369,550.900 
1,069,173,880 


29, 000, 569, 640   33. 049. 414, 1 14    4, 048. 844, 474 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  tn 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentlemcm  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  entire  com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  for  keeping  Federal  ex- 
penditures down  as  much  as  possible. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  Committee  that  the 
bill  before  us  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing expenditures  below  the  President's 
budget  by  an  estimated  $75  million.  The 
subcommittee  considered  each  item  in 
this  bill  very  carefully  and  its  recommen- 
dations are  based  on  the  insight  gained 
from  about  2  months  of  detailed  hear- 
ings. The  committee  believes  that  the 
cuts  we  have  recommended  are  reason- 
able and  realistic  in  these  times  of  fiscal 
stringency. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  that 
additional  reductions  of  the  magnitude 
suggested  by  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  likely  result  in  a  serious  threat  to 
our  transportation  safety  and  might  also 
cut  off  funds  from  programs  whose  ex- 
penditures are  uncontrollable.  Let  me 
cite  some  specifics: 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  the 
President's  budget  request  for  the  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  provided  for  about 
$8,511  million  in  expenditures.  The  bill 
before  us  reduces  that  amount  by  about 
$75  million,  making  total  expenditures 
of  about  $8,436  million  provided  in  this 
bUl. 

Of  this  total: 


The  sum  of  $5,393  million,  or  over  60 
percent,  is  for  liquidation  of  existing 
contracts,  nearly  all  of  which  were  made 
in  prior  years.  These  are  funds  which  the 
Government  is  obligated  to  pay.  result- 
ing from  commitments  made  pursuant  to 
contract  authority  in  substantive  legisla- 
tion. If  these  bills  are  not  paid,  the  re- 
cipient could  conceivably  go  to  the  court 
of  claims  and  get  a  judgment. 

The  sum  of  $1,173  million,  or  about  10 
percent,  goes  for  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional air  traflQc  control  system  and  re- 
lated activities.  To  reduce  this  amount 
would  mean  that  necessary  air  tralHc 
controller  positions  would  be  eliminated 
and  our  air  transportation  safety  would 
be  seriously  jeopardized. 

The  sum  of  $549  million,  or  about  5 
percent  of  the  total  goes  for  marine  law 
enforcement,  safety,  and  related  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  these  efforts  hampered  by  im- 
reasonable  and  unreasoned  budget  cuts. 

The  remaining  amounts  provided  in 
the  bill  are  mostly  for  other  ongoing  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  committee  contains  appropriations — 
consisting  of  new  obligational  authority 
and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 
authorization — which,  in  their  net  effect, 
are  more  than  $200  million  below  the 
1972  level  and  more  than  $140  million 
below  the  budget  request. 

I^r  these  reasons.  I  urge  that  the 
smiendment  be  defeated. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  join  my  chair- 
man in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  totally  IrresiJonsible  amend- 
ment. 

Can  you  imagine  what  this  would  do 
to  the  air  trafBc  controllers?  Can  you  see 
what  it  would  do  in  endangering  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  public  by  cutting 
the  air  traflBc  controllers?  And  what  it 
would  do  to  our  highway  safety  program? 

There  are  so  many  sensitive  issues 
involved  in  this  budget.  This  meat  ax 
approach  is  totally  irresponsible.  If  you 
want  to  cut  the  budget,  then  cut  out  the 
fat  and  move  your  amendments  on  the 
bad  items,  but  let  the  Congress  work 
its  will.  Do  not  have  an  across-the-board 
cut  on  every  agency  of  the  Oovernment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  bill  also  Includes 
funds  for  highway  construction  pro- 
grams, which  will  bring  about  more  em- 
ployment and  better  times  in  this  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Look  at  the  Coast  Guard. 
You  are  cutting  them  14  percent  across 
the  board  with  the  work  that  they  are 
involved  in  in  their  sea  duties  fighting 
against  smuggling  and  narcotics  traf- 
fic. Do  you  want  to  cut  that  out? 

There  are  so  many  good  things  in  this 
bill.  What  you  miist  do  is  take  ones  you 
disagree  with  and  move  your  amend- 
ments on  them  but  not  have  an  across- 
the-board  cut. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  gather  the  thrust  of 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  that  every  item  in  this 
bill  is  important  and  essential  and  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  each.  I  do  not 
deny  that.  But  what  occurs  to  me  is  that 
we  are  overspending  our  revenues.  We 
should  not  appropriate  more  than  we 
expect  to  receive  in  revenue. 

And  I  am  wondering  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  or  subcommittees  or 
m«nbers  of  the  committee  at  any  stage 
in  this  process  of  spending  money  give 
thought  to  a  message  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  a  message  that  says, 
"We  do  not  have  enough  revenue;  will 
you  come  forward  with  a  bill  which  will 
increase  taxes?" 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  woiild  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  Is  a  message  he 
ought  to  send  down  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  only  to  the  White 
House,  but  file  some  bills  to  provide  more 
revenue  and  to  seek  support  for  an  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OITEXED   BT    ICH.    DINOXU. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingeix:  Page 
24.  after  line  15.  insert  the  fcdlowing: 

"Sbc.  3  is.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  sball  l>e  used  to  pay,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  salary  of  any  officer 
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or  employee  of  t^e  United  States  who  refiues, 
except  upon  the  basis  of  a  constitutional 
privilege  and  within  that  scope  absolutely 
protected  by  a  right  which  he  enjoys  under 
the  Constitution,  to  testify  on  any  matter  be- 
fore any  joint  committee,  committee,  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  or  of  either  House 
ol  Congress." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  same  amendment  that  I  have  been 
offering  to  every  appropriation  bill  and 
will  continue  offering  during  this  year 
to  appropriation  bills. 

It  Is  an  attempt  to  assure  that  the 
Congress  receives  full,  fair,  and  equal 
opportunity  to  have  access  to  informa- 
tion held  within  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  Con- 
gress the  capacity  to  procine  the  testi- 
mony and  cooperation  of  any  witness 
anywhere  in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  pointed  out  during  my  comments  in 
the  well  each  time  the  fact  that  this  is 
designed  to  head  off  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion where  the  Congress  allows  the  ex- 
ecutive to  make,  without  full  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  decisiohs 
that  may  affect  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try for  not  only  years  but  for  generations. 

As  we  all  know  certain  circumstances 
inside  the  executive,  for  reasons  which 
I  think  are  su£Scient  to  the  executive, 
try  to  see  to  it  that  Congress  not  have 
access  to  the  executive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  all  persons  in  the  execu- 
tive should  be  Informed  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
emment.  However,  there  has  been  a  dan* 
gerous  tendency  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  transfer  personnel  from  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  to  the  White  House. 
When  this  is  done,  they  are  lost  as  wit- 
nesses before  the  Congress  because  they 
fall  within  the  Presidential  staff  and  the 
executive  privilege  is  then  asserted  to 
prevent  them  from  testifying  in  response 
to  questions  presented  to  them  by  the 
Congress  and  its  committees. 

I  happen  to  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  the  congressional  system.  I  think  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the  Members 
and  ofQcers  of  the  Congress  who  are  given 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  day-to- 
day business  of  the  Congress  are  to  be 
trusted  in  questions  involving  national 
policy  and  the  executive. 

I  think  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers  that  this  Congress  should  be 
coequal  and,  indeed,  the  executive  was 
really  the  instrument  for  canylng  out 
the  will  and  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  as  all  my  colleagues  know, 
circumstances  have  changed.  As  a  result, 
the  Congress  does  not  have  any  major 
Instrument  or  appreciable  ability  to  pro- 
cure cooperation  or  assistance  from  the 
executive.  I  think  everyone  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  questions  have 
come  to  light  long  after  the  decisions 
have  been  made  by  us  as  individuals,  in- 
formation that  has  led  occasionally  some 
of  us  to  believe  that  had  we  had  more 
full  information  we  might  very  well  have 
acted  differently,  or  we  would  have  voted 
in  another  way. 

Perhaps,  this  would  have  occurred  as 
a  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 


My  purpose  is  not  to  impose  difficult 
circumstances  on  the  executive  but  rath- 
er to  see  to  it  that  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  which  are  the  chosen  tools  of 
this  body  in  terms  of  preparing  legisla- 
tion and  guiding  this  body  regarding 
policy  have  indeed  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  make  decisions  and  more  im- 
portantly to  see  to  it  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  its  committees 
have  the  full  ability  to  require  the  co- 
operation, participation  and  assistance 
of  any  witness  anywhere  in  the  executive 
branch. 

I  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  transfer  members  of  the  regular  de- 
partments to  the  White  House  so  as  to 
restrict  them  from  testifying  before  the 
Congress. 

There  has  been  tremendous  prolifera- 
tion of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  late.  The  figure  I  have  most  re- 
cently seen  on  this  Is  on  the  order  of  4,000 
people.  The  4,000  people  In  Government 
right  now  are  exempted  from  i^ipearin^ 
before  and  giving  t^timony  on  or  assist- 
ing the  Government  with  information 
with  regard  to  legislation  or  any  oHier 
matter  properly  within  our  purview.  I 
think  this  is  far  too  large  a  nimiber,  and 
I  think  it  has  to  be  cut  back.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  Congress  understands  that 
these  people  should  be  available  to  us  to 
assist  us  in  making  our  judgments  and 
decisi<ms. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  apprehen- 
sive that  this  might  be  partisan,  and  I 
would  answer  my  colleagues  by  saying 
that  I  have  no  partisan  intentions  in  this 
matter,  but  rather  it  is  my  goal  simply 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Congress  has  the  in- 
formaticm  available.  I  will  say  further 
that  I  would  be  hai^y  to  support  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  were  the  admln- 
instration  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party 
rather  than  the  party  which  now  holds 
the  White  House. 

But  I  do  think  if  we  want  to  achieve 
full  understanding  of  our  Government's 
policies  it  is  important  to  us  that  we  be 
able  to  call  Mr.  Kissinger  or  Mr.  Rogers, 
especially  since  it  i^jpears  that  Mr.  Rog- 
ers Is  not  really  the  policymaker,  but  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  that  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore the  House  at  that  time.  I  raised  the 
questicHi  whether  this  amendment — and 
the  same  amendment  was  offered  yester- 
day as  Is  before  us  today — would  not  in 
effect  undermine  and  completely  negate 
our  present  civil  service  legislation,  that 
we  have  developed  over  a  long  period  of 
time  largely  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  who  have  tenure  under  civil  serv- 
ice. An  individual  under  the  existing  law, 
who  works  for  the  Federal  Government 
who  has  tenure,  has  certain  protection 
against  an  arbitrary  dismissal.  He  has 
the  right  of  an  appeal  after  a  hearing.  It 
is  a  rather  lengthy  and  laborious  process, 
but  it  does  protect  the  rights  of  a  civil 
servant  against  arbitrary  action  by  his 
Government. 

After  the  debate  yesterday  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  consulted  with  the  Civil  Service 


Commission,  and  my  fears  and  my 
apprehensions  of  yesterday  have  been 
found  to  be,  in  my  judgment,  anyhow, 
completely  valid.  I  have  here  a  state 
ment  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record, 
because  I  think  it  states  accurately  the 
problem  that  this  amendment  would 
create  for  some  2.3  million  people  who 
are  presently  under  Civil  Service  status. 

The  statement  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  as  follows: 

The  deprivation  of  salary,  (even  on  a 
future  basis)  amounts  to  a  suspension  If  not 
a  constructive  separation.  tJnder  either  view, 
this  amendment  conflicts  squarely  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  7601  (Lloyd  La  FoUette 
Act)  and  7512  (Veterans  Preference  Act)  of 
Title  6  of  the  U.  S.  Code,  which  guarantees 
that  for  employees  In  the  competitive  service 
and  for  preference  eligibles  certain  proce- 
dures (notice  of  proposed  action  and  reasons, 
therefore,  opportunity  to  reply,  and  written 
decision.)  will  be  followed  before  an  em- 
ployee may  be  suspended  or  separated.  There 
are  also  appeal  rights  granted  from  adverse 
decisions.  No  such  protections  are  contained 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  let 
me  repeat,  in  effect  does  away  with  any 
protection  whatsoever  for  any  civil 
service  employee.  It  wipes  out  his  right 
to  seek  relief  under  procedures  that  we 
have  established  by  law.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  way  to  proceed  and,  tbsre- 
fore,  I  strongly  oppceit  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  DmauL) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlfENDHXNTS   OITZBBD   BT    MR.    JACXIBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  24,  after  line  15,  add: 

"Sec.  316.  No  part  of  the  funds  a^iro- 
prlated  by  this  Act  shail  be  used  to  fur- 
nish Oovemment-purchased  or  leased  llmo- 
sines  or  luxury  sedans  or  cbauflors  for  any 
ranployee  of  the  United  States  other  ttaan 
those  defined  In  5  U.S.C.  6812." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  5  minutes — I  believe  by  now 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  pretty 
well  known — unless,  of  course,  the  ap- 
plause is  a  desire  for  an  encore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i>erhaps  I  should  make 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry 

I  have  had  this  checked  with  the 
parliamentarian  though,  and  this  Is  an 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and.  therefore,  this 
amendment  is  unusually  germane.  I 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

I  would  merely  say  on  yesterday,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  suggested 
that  the  same  amendment  had  passed 
last  Thursday  during  a  happy  hour,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  was  a  very  happy 
hour  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry. 
Yesterday,  when  the  same  amendment 
failed  with  reference  to  another  appro- 
priation, it  was  a  sad  hour  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  coimtry. 

The  point  is,  as  I  said  before,  public 
servants  just  do  not  have  very  much 
business  having  servants  of  their  own 
driving  them  around  in  luxury  auto- 
mobiles. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes but  I  would  want  the  record,  how- 
ever, to  be  clear  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  automobiles  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  Department  has  only  one  leased — 
not  owned — chauffeur-driven  limousine. 
It  is  assigned  to  Secretary  Volpe. 

Medium  sedans  leased  by  the  Depart- 
ment are  used  for  transporting  the  Un- 
der Secretary  and  various  administra- 
tors, assistant  secretaries,  and  their  dep- 
uties. A  significant  number  of  these  ve- 
hicles are  assigned  to  a  vehicle  pool 
from  which  they  are  trip  dispatched  as 
required.  This  enables  the  needs  of  msiny 
departmental  officials  to  be  satisfied  with 
fewer  vehicles  under  very  tight  controls 
for  proper  use.  There  are  15  motor  ve- 
hicle operators — including  thoi-e  assigned 
to  the  pool  operation — in  the  Depart- 
ment whose  primary  duty  is  transporting 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully 
state  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  the  impact  of  this  amendment 
would  be  something  like  this. 

Should  the  Department  be  without 
this  transportation  service  availability, 
there  would  be  an  appreciable  diversion 
of  top  departmental  officials'  time  from 
directing  and  managing  their  programs 
to  an  unproductive  search  for  commer- 
cial transportation  means  and/or  park- 
ing spaces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  imder  this  amend- 
ment the  same  number  of  vehicles  could 
be  purchased.  They  ji^st  could  not  be  lux- 
ury sedans  as  defined  by  the  GSA.  No.  1; 
and.  No.  2, 1  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  435  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  to  search  for  such 
transportation,  and  everybody  seems  to 
get  along  all  right  with  it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  reiterate  my 
statement  that  there  is  only  ons  listed 
so-called  luxury  sedan  for  the  Secretary. 
The  rest  of  them  are  medium  sedans.  I 
realize  that  I  do  not  have  available  to 
me  transportation  of  this  kind,  but  I  am 
very  happy  and  proud  to  ride  back  and 
forth  each  morning  and  night  in  my  1963 
Buick,  which  I  like  very  much. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wish  to  join  my  chair- 
man on  oppositicHi  to  the  amendment. 
The  facts  that  he  stated  are  correct. 

With  due  respect  to  its  sponsor,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
I  suggest  this  amendment  does  not  de- 
serve our  serious  consideration. 


Surely  no  one  would  claim  that  this 
will  produce  any  significant  savings.  At 
DOT,  for  example,  there  is  but  one  lim- 
ousine, for  Secretary  Volpe,  and  some  15 
chauffeurs  are  available  to  drive  other 
cars  made  available  from  a  Government 
pool  as  required. 

As  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLANO)  noted  yesterday  in  speak- 
ing against  a  similar  amendment,  those 
few  agency  heads  and  department  heads 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  who  come  to 
work  early  and  leave  late  at  night  are 
certainly  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being 
driven  to  work.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  waste 
of  taxpayers'  funds  to  invest  this  small 
amount  to  relieve  these  men  and  women 
of  this  small  burden. 

All  of  these  public  servants  are  ac- 
customed to  using  their  time  well.  I  am 
siu*  the  time  they  spend  in  transit  to 
and  from  work  and  elsewhere  is  better 
spent  because  of  this  small  service  they 
receive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  once  again  re- 
ject this  amendment. 

There  is  cmly  one  leased  veWde  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  knowing  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  Volpe, 
for  many,  many  decades,  and  I  might  say 
there  is  no  finer,  more  dedicated  public 
servant  in  this  Government  than  John 
Volpe.  All  of  us  know  the  financial  sacri- 
fices that  he  has  made  to  come  into  the 
public  service,  and  every  one  of  us  who 
knows  him  well  knows  also  the  respon- 
sibility that  falls  on  John  Volpe's  shoul- 
ders. He  comes  in  early  in  the  morning 
and  works  until  late  at  night.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  we  can  give  him  an  automo- 
bile to  travel  back  and  forth  in.  It  is 
little  remuneration  for  all  he  has  done. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  for  yielding.  Do  they  have  any 
leased  airplanes? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  are  a  number  of 
leased  airplanes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  many? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  FAA  has  several 
leased  airplanes.  We  probably  should 
have  bought  them  in  the  first  place,  but 
there  was  a  restriction  on  the  purchase 
of  airplanes.  They  are  needed  in  the 
working  of  the  FAA  to  test  navigational 
aids  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  a  number  of  airplanes  in  the  FAA. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  total  number? 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  in  the  hearings.  I 
do  not  happen  to  recall  the  number. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Eto  you  know  what 
the  cost  is  to  run  all  of  those? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  operation  of  the  FAA.  They  have 
to  test  navigational  aids  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

One  of  the  real  problems  that  we  have 
is  that  FAA  has  DC-3's.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  modernize  their  fleet  in  order  to 
cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  FAA.  It  is 
an  important  part  of  the  operation  of 
the  FAA. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  making  an  attempt  to 
try  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  reduce 
the  number  of  airplanes? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No;  what  I  said  was  that 
FAA  leased  some  planes  in  the  past 
which,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  they  prob- 
ably should  have  purchased  in  the  first 
place.  They  have  to  have  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  merely  wish  to  ciear  the 
record.  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  gentle- 
from  Indiana.  I  mentioned  that  John 
Volpe  had  a  leased  vehicle.  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  excluded  Govern- 
ment employees  covered  by  5  United 
States  Code  5312  which  refers  to  Cabinet 
Secretaries,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEEED    BT    MR.   CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page 
19,  line  12,  strike  out  "$4,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "(6,500,000,  to  remain 
avaUable  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  necessary  engineering  and  con- 
struction services  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  highway  between  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  and  the  Canal  Zone 
border  at  Arraljan  in  the'  Republic  of 
Panama". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  appropriate 
fimds  to  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to 
permit  it  to  prepare  plans  and  finance 
the  construction  of  an  approximately  5- 
mile,  4-lane  highway  between  the 
Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  and  the  border  of 
the  Canal  Zone  at  the  town  of  Arraijan 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  pro- 
posed new  highway  is  estimated  to  cost 
between  $15  and  $20  million  and  will 
take  approximately  2  years  to  build.  The 
highway  will  replace  an  existing  2-lane 
serpentine,  old,  and  dangerous  road  con- 
structed by  the  U.S.  Government  during 
World  War  n.  The  present  road  con- 
stitutes a  serious  transportation  bottle- 
neck between  Panama  City  and  its  sub- 
urban areas  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Canal  Zone  border. 

The  proposed  new  road  will  be  designed 
to  interconnect  with  a  new,  4-lane 
highway  planned  by  the  Government  of 
Panama,  between  Arraijan  and  Chorrera, 
for  whidi  engineering  plans  already  ex- 
ist, and  for  which  international  agency 
financing  will  be  sought.  Panama's  efforts 
to  finance  this  road  have  been  stalled 
because  of  imcertainty  as  to  when  and 
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under  what  circumstances  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  construct 
the  interconnecting  link  between  Arrai- 
jan and  Panama  City. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
member  of  the  committee,  I  believe  this 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  comes  as 
a  surprise.  It  was  not  offered  in  the 
committee.  There  was  no  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  this  road,  and 
the  committee  hsis  haul  no  opportunity  to 
consider  it.  I  would  have  thought  the 
gentleman  would  not  have  offered  it  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  offered 
in  the  committee.  I  certainly  think  the 
amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Hie  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  are  fair.  He  is  cor- 
rect. We  did  consider  some  money  for  the 
road  in  the  committee,  and  then  it  was 
brought  to  our  attention  that  they  would 
have  come  up  before  our  committee  last 
year,  but  it  got  involved  in  the  Panama 
Treaty  and  it  got  involved  in  difficulties 
because  of  that. 

The  road  is  a  very  dangerous  road.  The 
ranking  Democrat  member  from  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascxll), 
brought  this  matter  to  my  attention,  and 
also  members  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  respect  very  much  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell).  He  Is  a  very  vtduable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

I  would  have  thought,  Imd  the  testi- 
mony been  presented  before  our  com- 
mittee, we  could  have  given  it  consid- 
eration, and  based  upon  that  testimony 
we  woiUd  have  been  able  to  come  to  the 
House  vrith  it,  but  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, my  own  feeling  is  I  cannot  support 
it,  and  I  would  most  reluctantly  say  we 
should  not. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
most  fair.  However,  I  thought  they  made 
a  very  persuasive  argument.  I  hope  we 
can  go  along  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion— demanded  by  Mr.  Conte — ^there 
were — ayes  12,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  goitlewoman  from  New  York 
rise? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  resolution  concerning  a  question 
of  privilege  on  rule  IX. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  t^e  resolution. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  under  rule  IX  in  my 
imderstandlng  is  In  order  at  any  time 
and  it  takes  precedence  over  any  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  states 
the  gentlewoman  Is  not  correct.  Question 
of  privilege  of  the  House  may  not  be 
raised  in  the  Ccxnmittee  of  the  Whole. 


Mrs.  ABZUG.  All  right.  Only  in  the 
House.  I  will  repeat  it  later  on.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  traax  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  I  note  that  although  the  total  fis- 
cal 1973  fimds  for  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
search and  development  would  increase 
by  $2  million  over  the  appropriation  for 
1972,  the  total  reduction  below  the  esti- 
mate is  $1,756,000. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  these  ad- 
ditional funds  which  were  requested  were 
to  be  used  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  pollution  monitoring,  detection, 
containment,  and  cleanup  systems  for  oil 
spills  and  other  pollution  taking  place 
on  our  waters. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  should 
like  to  have  some  clarification — that  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings  there  were  some 
$6  million  of  unobligated  funds  and  that 
the  majority  of  those  funds  would  be  car- 
ried over  to  the  new  fiscal  year.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  STEELE.  1 3rield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
The  Coast  Guard  does  have  some  very 
important  research  which  they  are  doing. 

We  cut  some  $1,756,000  from  their  re- 
quest of  $18,256,000,  giving  them  $16.5 
million,  which  is  $2  million  more  than 
they  had  last  year.  We  felt  that  because 
they  had  this  $6  million  of  unobligated 
money  they  could  absorb  a  $1,756,000  re- 
duction and  would  still  be  able  to  go 
ahead  and  do  the  important  research  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  know  of  no  more  im- 
portant activity  that  the  Coast  Guard 
is  engaged  in  at  the  present  time  than 
trying  to  avoid  and  to  clear  up  oil  spills 
and  other  marine  pollution. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  committee  will  be 
closely  observant  to  see  how  this  $6  mil- 
lion of  unobligated  fimds  is  spent?  What 
chance  is  there  for  the  money  to  go  into 
this  field? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man does  have  a  very  serious  interest  in 
this  because  of  his  district  being  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound  area,  where  there 
have  been  a  number  of  spills,  but  this  is 
also  a  very  important  matter  through- 
out the  country.  If  we  find  that  the  Coast 
Guard  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  for 
this  operation,  we  will  certainly  look  with 
favor  upon  increasing  the  amount  in  the 
next  year's  budget  for  this  program. 

We  felt  that  the  $1,756,000  cut  was  cer- 
tainly not  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  $6  million  unobli- 
gated balance  as  of  March  31,  1972. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Is  it  the  committee's  view 
that  there  su-e  particular  areas  in  which 
these  unobligated  funds  are  likely  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  is  this 
decision  to  be  totally  left  to  the  Coast 
Guard? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  believe  the  Coast 
Guard  can  utilize  these  fimds  in  a  man- 
ner they  see  fit  for  their  ongoing 
programs. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Does  the  committee  have 


any  kind  of  commitment  or  statement  of 
interest  on  tiie  part  of  the  Coast  Guard 
with  regard  to  spending  in  tills  area? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  realize  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  utilize  its  carry  over  money 
for  the  programs  they  have  presented  in 
the  budget.  The  unobligated  money 
which  they  have,  the  $6  million,  when 
added  to  the  $16.5  million  we  gave  them, 
will  give  them  a  sum  of  over  $20  million. 
I  would  think  that  they  would  tiave 
plenty  of  money  in  order  to  do  the  ac- 
tivities in  which  they  wish  to  engage. 

Mr.  STEELE.  So  at  the  present  time  it 
is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  spend  these  unobligated  funds 
in  the  area  of  pollution  control  where 
they  previously  asked. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  utilize  the  funds  in  the 
best  manner  possible. 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  sunendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (B.S..  15097)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with^ 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 


RESOLUTION  TO  DECLARE 
15-MINUTE  RECESS  TODAY 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
resolution  citing  the  question  of  privilege 
of  rule  IX. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1003 

Resolved,  That  on  May  24,  1972,  at  the 
hour  of  three  forty-flve  poet  meridian  the 
House  shall  stand  In  recess  for  fifteen  min- 
utes In  order  that  It  may  bear  and  receive 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  relative  to 
the  war  In  Indochina  to  be  presented  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  further  re- 
solved that  In  order  to  present  such  petition, 
the  said  citizen  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  during  such  recess. 

POINT  or  OROEB 

Mr.  BOCKjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  resolution  is  not  a 
privileged  resolution. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  May  I  be  heard,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  May  I  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  Only  on  the  point  of 
order. 
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Mrs.  ABZUG.  AH  right.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  my  view  that  under  rule  IX  ques- 
tions of  privilege  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  floor  may  be  raised.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  recess  of  the  House  I  believe 
is  such  a  privileged  resolution  and  can 
be  heard  at  any  time. 

I  Just  want  to  explain  that  I  think  it  is 
not  unusual.  We  have  had  recesses  in  the 
House  before  to  hear  other  people  con- 
cerning matters  which  we  act  upon,  like 
foreign  dignitaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  is 
not  speaking  to  the  question  of  the  point 
of  order. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  I  was  indicating  the 
precedents,  Mr.  Speaker. 

With  respect  to  the  point  of  order, 
under  rule  IX,  concerning  the  activities 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the 
precedents  we  have  in  the  past  heard 
foreign  dignitaries  and  we  have  heard  a 
courageous  astronaut  and  we  have  out- 
side many  courageous  citizens  represent- 
ing universities,  arts,  and  professions 
who  wish  to  speak  for  the  peace  con- 
science of  America  at  a  time  when  the 
bombing  of  Indocliina  has  reached  an 
unprecedented  stage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  is 
out  of  order.  The  Chair  cannot  permit 
the  gentlewoman  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  Chair  has  been  very  lenient  in 
permitting  the  gentlewoman  to  debate 
her  point  of  order,  but  the  point  of  order 
Is  obviously  in  order. 

The     gentlewoman     imdertakes     to 

change  the  rules  of  the  House  or  to  make 

an  exception  without  unanimous  con- 

/sent  and  without  a  special  order  of  the 

House. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained,  and 
the  gentlewoman  is  out  of  order. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
,  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  takoi;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  vp- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
RdL 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  367,  nays  1,  not  voting  64, 
as  follows: 

(R<m  No.  171] 
YEAS— 367 


Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addablw 

Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatntk 


Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danleloon 
Davis,  0«. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
DennU 
Dent 


Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
■sch 

Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Qlbbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hali>em 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Bastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HlllU 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Htint 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 


Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matlllard 
MaUary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathis,Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mitchell 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmie 
PodeU 
Poff 
PoweU 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
PurceU 
Qule 
QuUIen 
RaUsbstck 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 
Roblaon,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 


Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Seiberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 


Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
SulUvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UdaU 
UlUnan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 

NAT&— 1 
Flndley 


Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 

Wampler 

Wftre 

Whalen 

Wballey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Willlama 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charlee  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrlglht 
Wyatt 
Wyaier 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Abemethy 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Brown,  Ohio 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  ni. 
Colmer 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Denholm 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 


NOT  VOTING— 64 


Galiflanakis 

Gallagher 

Ooldwater 

Griffiths 

Hansen.  Wash. 

H«bert 

Hollfleld 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

BUch. 
McKay 
Mazzoli 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

lilUler,  CaUf. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Murphy,  ni. 


O'NelU 

Poage 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

RandaU 

Held 

Roberta 

Boncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

StGeimain 

Scheuer 

Schmlts 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slack 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  followinff 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neal  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  ISx.  Schmlte. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Eyins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  LatU. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Blanton. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  8t  Oermatn  with  ISx.  KuykendalL 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Bdmondson. 

Mr.  RandaU  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  McOloskey. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Oallagher. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  SCheuer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. 

Mr.  MamoU  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  OrUDths  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Galiflanakis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  1915.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  619.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  24,  1973,  untU  May  30.  1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bin  (S.  979)  entitled 
"An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  September 
30,  1965,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  July 
24,  1968,  and  October  13,  1970,  relating 
to  high-speed  ground  transportation,  by 
removing  the  termination  date  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Maonuson,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Weicker  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  MAY  24  UNTIL 
MAY  30,  1972 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
619)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  May  24,  1971,  until  May 
30. 1972,  t(«ether  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "it"  and  Insert 
"and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Thursday,  May  26.  1972  they". 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
WEEK   OF  MAY   30 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permisson  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distingixished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader's  question, 
first,  the  gentleman  will  recall  we  had 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  was  passed 
on  yesterday  stating  that  when  we  ad- 
journed today  we  would  adjourn  over 
imtil  Tuesday  next.  That  means  we  have 
completed  the  business  for  this  week 
when  we  adjourn  today. 

On  Tuesday,  May  30,  we  will  consider 
HJl.  9669,  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
debate. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  consider  HJl. 
13918,  Public  Broadcasting  Act,  with  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate.  On 
Wednesday  we  will  only  consider  the 
general  debate  on  the  public  broadcast- 
ing bill. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  complete  with  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  and  H.R.  14990.  the 
atomic  energy  authorization,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted.  In  addition  there 
will  be  two  travel  resolutions,  one  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  one  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Both  are  subject  to  report  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Of  course  conference  reports  may  be 
called  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
programs  will  be  annoimced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  Is  or 
has  been,  I  should  say,  some  speculation 
about  the  conference  report  on  the  high- 
er education  bill  being  programed  next 
week.  Could  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana give  us  any  observation  one  way  or 
the  other  on  that? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
assure  the  gentleman  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  higher  edu- 
cation. There  may  be  one  or  two  other 
conference  reports  that  may  be  called  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Having  had  a  night  to 
sleep  on  it,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  could  give  us 
any  indication  as  to  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  appropriation  bill  will  be  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  not  sure  I  know 
what  bill  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 
If  the  gentleman  Is  referring  to  the  rev- 
enue sharing  bill,  I  assured  the  gentle- 
man on  yesterday  that  bill  would  not  be 
called  up  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  next  week.  Perhaps 
the  week  following? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  It  is  eligible  to  be 
called  up  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  be  called  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  give  the  Presi- 


dent time  to  return  from  Moscow  and 
get  his  troops  in  action. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  President  looks  at 
this  bill  as  one  of  his  No.  1  bills,  and  I 
expect  him  to  be  for  the  bill  when  he 
returns. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  en  route  to  vote  on 
the  bill  just  passed,  HJl.  15097. 1  wish  to 
express  myself  in  support  of  the  bill  and 
would  have  voted  "yea"  had  I  been  here. 


DIALOG  BETWEEN  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH  KOREA 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  September  1971  a  quiet  but 
significant  step  was  taken  in  Asia  which 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  relations  between  North  and  South 
Korea. 

On  September  20,  1971.  talks  began 
between  the  South  and  North  Korean 
Red  Cross  organizations,  opening  a  dia- 
log after  a  generation  of  silence  between 
the  two  Governments.  The  tallcs  are  lim- 
ited, of  course,  to  exploring  a  reopening 
of  communication  and  exchange  be- 
tween the  two  Red  Cross  organizations, 
but  the  potential  impact  of  this  resump- 
tion of  relations  can  be  substantial  if  it 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  tense 
standoff  that  has  existed  since  the  cease- 
fire. 

The  New  York  Times  has  recently  be- 
gim  a  series  of  articles  relating  to  Ko- 
rea— South  and  North — and  I  would  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind  the 
potential  significance  of  the  limited  re- 
sumption of  dialog  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments as  they  evaluate  the  Times  se- 
ries. I  also  include  for  the  Record  a  re- 
port recently  received  from  Mr.  Woo  Joo 
Chang,  director  general  of  the  office  of 
the  South-North  Red  Cross  Conference: 
The  Republic  of  Koska 

National  Red  Ckoss, 
Seoul,  Korea.  May  5. 1972. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy, 
Haute  of  Repre3entative$, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Rkpresemtative  MurRPHT:  More  than 
seven  months  have  already  elapsed  since  the 
historic  opening  of  the  talks  between  the 
south  and  north  Korean  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions, and  starting  with  the  first  preliminary 
meeting  on  September  20,  1971,  the  South- 
North  Red  Cross  Conference  has  held  nine- 
teen preliminary  meetings  and  eight  gather- 
ings for  the  working  level  committee  to  pre- 
pare agenda  Items  for  the  plenary  sessions. 
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significant  achievements  have  been  noted 
since  then,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Republic 
of  Korea  National  Bed  Cross  to<A  the  In- 
ItiaUve: 

First,  of  course,  in  opening  the  dialogue 
after  such  a  long,  total  silence,  especially  In 
establishing  a  direct  telephone  line  con- 
necting both  sides  thereby  enabling  con- 
tinuous liaison; 

Secondly,  In  proposing  Seoul  and  Pyong- 
yang, alternately,  as  places  for  plenary  talks; 
and 

Thirdly,  In  taking  positive  attitude  in  the 
course  of  discussion  over  the  agenda  matters 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  settled  very  soon,  so 
that  the  epoch-making  plenary  talks  can 
begin  in  Seotil  and  Pyongyang  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  remaining  matters  to  be  settled  after 
reaching  agreement  on  the  Items  of  agenda 
for  the  plenary  talks  at  the  current  prelimi- 
nary sessions  are:  1)  constitution  of  delega- 
tion for  the  plenary  talks,  and  2)  rules  of 
procedures,  for  which  we  do  not  see  that  It 
Is  too  difficult  questions  to  be  solved,  at  least 
from  our  side. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  all  of  this  and 
more  was  possible  largely  due  to  the  fervent 
support  expressed  by  the  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  humanity  and  who  are  dedicated  to 
relieving  the  suffering  of  mankind. 

It  Is  now  time  to  reaffirm  oiu'  resolution  in 
bringing  this  historic  conference  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  I  trust 
that  you  will  continue  In  giving  me  your 
warm  support  which  has  always  been  my 
source  of  both  enlightenment  and  encoiirage- 
ment,  for  which  I  am  extremely  grateful  to 
you. 

With  deepest  respect  and  kindest  regards. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Chang,  Woo  Joe 
Director  General. 


ECONOMIC    PROTECTION    TO    OUR 
ELDERLY 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the  original 
social  security  legislation  during  the 
time  of  the  New  Deal,  he  stated  that  this 
was  "the  cornerstone  of  a  structure 
which  is  far  from  complete."  This  state- 
ment still  holds  true  today,  when  more 
than  26  million  families  receive  social 
security  benefits.  We  can  and  should 
have  pride  in  this  system  which  covers 
virtually  all  of  the  Nation's  workers  ex- 
cept Government  employees  and  railroad 
workers  who  receive  the  protection  of 
separate  programs.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  system  must  be  improved 
as  our  wealth  increases  and  our  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  our  elderly  grow. 

I  strongly  supported  H.R.  1  which  in- 
creased social  security  benefits,  although 
I  feel  that  an  additional  increase  of  20 
percent  is  imperative.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  implement  this  plan. 

Today  I  am  introducing  another  bill 
aimed  at  providing  further  economic 
protection  to  our  elderly.  This  legislation 
would  completely  eliminate  the  unreal- 
istic earnings  limitation  placed  on  social 
security  beneficiaries.  H.R.  1  increased 
the  amount  a  beneficiary  under  age  72 
may  earn  in  a  year  and  still  be  paid  full 
social  security  benefits  from  $1,680  to 
$2,000.  Under  the  present  law,  benefits 
are  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  earnings 


between  $1,680  and  $2,880  and  for  each 
$1  of  earnings  above  $2,880. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  session  I 
Joined  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burkb)  on  a 
bill  which  increased  the  earnings  limita- 
tion to  $3,000.  It  is  my  belief  now  that 
this  liberalization  is  inadequate.  I  believe 
there  should  be  no  limitations  whatso- 
ever. Retirement  must  not  be  a  punish- 
ment as  it  is  now  for  so  many  of  our 
elder  citizens.  It  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever today  to  penalize  social  security 
beneficiaries  at  age  65  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  continue  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

By  placing  an  earnings  limitation  upon 
our  senior  citizens,  we  are  telling  them 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  productive, 
that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  con- 
tribute to  society.  This  fraud  must  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  I  urge  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  my  bill. 

HJi.  15184 
A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an 
Indlvldtial  may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits thereimder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (b),  (d),  (f),  (h),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
repealed. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (b) ;  and  such  subsection  as  so  re- 
designated is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Noncovered  Work  Out- 
side the  United  States  or"  in  the  heading; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  re- 
spectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "For  purposes  of  paragri4>hs  (1) , 
(2), and  (3)";  and 

(6)   by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  203  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (c);  and  such 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)  and  (d)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b) ". 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  203  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (d);  and  such 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)". 

(d)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (e);  and  such 
subsection  as  so  redesignated  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (b),  (c),  (g),  or 
(h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (d)". 

(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (f ) ;  and  such  sub- 
section as  so  redesignated  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (g)  or  (h)(1)(A)" 
and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "subsection 

(d)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(n)(l)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Section  203(b),  (c),  and  (d)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Section  203(b)". 

(b)  (1)  Section  202(q)  (5)  (B)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  203(c) 
(2)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  tSiemot  "section 
203(b)(1)". 

(2)  Section  202(q)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "deductions  un- 
der section  203(b),  203(c)(1),  203(d)(1),  or 
222(b) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "deduc- 
tions on  account  of  work  under  section  203 
or  deductions  under  section  222(b)". 


(c)(1)  Section  202(s)(l)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  203(c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and 
(3)  of  section  203(b)". 

(2)  Section  202(s)  (3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  203,  subsection 
(f)  (1)  (C)  of  section  208,". 

(d)  Section  202(t)(7)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Subeectlon  (b)". 

(e)  Section  208(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section  203 

(f)  of  this  title  for  purposes  of  deductions 
from  benefits"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"vmder  section  203  for  purposes  of  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  on  accoimt  of  work". 

(f )  Section  215(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  deductions  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)". 

(g)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3(e) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  subsections 

(g)  and  (h)  (2)  of  section  203  of  the  So- 
cial  Security  Act"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "under  subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act". 

(h)  Section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1),  by  striking  out  clause  (U),  and 
by  redesignating  clause  (111)  as  clause  (11). 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT- 
AL PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TO  HOLD  HEARINGS 
ON  OSHA 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  aimounce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Problems  Af- 
fecting Small  Business,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman,  will  con- 
duct 3  to  5  days  of  hearings  beginning 
June  20,  1972,  entitled  "Small  Business 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act". 

The  subcommittee  has  received  numer- 
ous complaints  and  letters  from  small 
businessmen  across  the  coimtry  regard- 
ing the  impact  of  OSHA  on  small  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  the  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  study  the  operational  effects  of 
existing  legislation  and  regulations 
thereunder,  relating  to  small  business. 
We  want  to  identify  the  specific  prob- 
lems small  businessmen  are  facing  with 
the  safety  and  health  law. 

There  is  deep  and  widespread  concern 
among  my  colleagues  in  connection  with 
this  most  important  subject,  as  evidenced 
by  the  niunber  of  Members  who  have  in- 
troduced bills  to  amend  OSHA.  There- 
fore, I  am  extending  an  invitation  to 
Members  to  submit  written  or  oral  testi- 
mony during  the  first  day  of  the  hear- 
ings, which  has  been  set  aside  for  testi- 
mony from  Members.  Should  Members 
wish  to  give  testimony,  they  should  advise 
the  subcommittee  in  writing  no  later  than 
Jtme  5,  1972.  The  requests  should  be  di- 
rected to:  "Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Problems  Affecting  Small  Busi- 


ness, Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, Room  2361  Raybum  House  Office 
BuUding". 

Following  testimony  from  Members  of 
Congress,  organizational  and  public  wit- 
nesses will  be  heard  on  Jime  20  and  21. 
Government  witnesses,  including  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  will  be  heard  on  June  22.  Addi- 
tional hearings  may  be  held  the  follow- 
ing week,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  information  that 
the  following  Members  have  filed  bills  re- 
lating to  this  subject: 

Bills  Aioehdino  OSHA 

KM.  2616:  Mr.  Patten. 

HJl.  12296:  Mr.  Thone. 

HJl.  11664:  Mr  Hathaway,  Mr  Stelger. 

HJl.  6002:  Mr.  Tleman. 

HJl.  6990:  Mr.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  BadlUo,  Mr.  Beglch,  Mr.  Blaggi, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  (Calif.) ,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr. 
Halpem,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hecbler 
(W.Va.). 

HJl.  6991:  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Helstoskl,  Mrs. 
Hicks  (Mass.),  Mr.  Kastenmeler,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Leggeitt,  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  PodeU,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Seiberllng.  Mr. 
Wolff. 

HJl.  11756:  Mr.  Fisher. 

HJS.  11984:  Mr.  McMillan. 

H.R.  12068:  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Brlnkley.  Mr. 
Burleson  (Texas) ,  Mr.  Cabell.  Mr.  Olevriand, 
Mr.  C<dllns  (Texas) .  Mr.  Edwarda  (Ala.) ,  Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Orlffin,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Jones  (N.O.),  Mr.  Len- 
non,  Mr.  McMiUan,  Mr.  Nlchola.  Blr.  Plmle, 
Mr.  Rarlck,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  SobmitB.  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Th(Hnpson  (Oa.), 
Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Winn. 

HM.  12186:  Mr.  ColUer. 

HJB.  12351:  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  12360:  Mr.  Daidel  (Va.) . 

H.R.  11512:  Mr.  Fisher. 

H.R.  10913:  Mr.  Brlnkley. 

Hit.  10876:  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Mlzell.  Mr. 
Thone. 

HJl.  11409:  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Winn. 

HJl.  12492:  Mr.  Mahon. 

HJl.  12534:  Mr.  Thone. 

HJl.  12676:  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  12700:  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

HJl.  12759:  Mr.  Scherle. 

H.R.  12891:  Mr.  Shriver. 

HJl.  13090:  Mr.  Mayne. 

HJl.  14161:  Mr.  Martin. 

HJl.  13664:  Mr.  Randall. 

HJl.  13651 :  Mr.  Dorn. 

HJl.  13537:  Mr.  Hall. 

HJl.  12524:  Mr.  Qulllen. 

H.R.  12576:  Mr.  Taylor. 

HJl.  12712:  Mr.  McMillan. 

H.R.  12760:  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

HJl.  12829:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  CabeU.  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Thompson  (Georgia),  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Wright. 

H.R.  12946:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

H.R.  13066:  Mr.  Abbltt. 

H.R.  14067:  Mr.  Jarman. 

HJl.  13163:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  13228:  Mr.  Melcher. 

H.R.  13407:  Mr.  PoweU. 

H.R.  13484:  Mr.  Rogers. 

HJl.  13620:  Mr.  DeUenback. 

HJl.  13694:  Mr.  Stephens. 

HJl.  13603 :  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

HJl.  13625:  Mr.  Hall. 

H.R.  13640:  Mr.  Barrett. 

HJl.  13688:  Mr.  Slack. 

HJl.  13736:  Mr.  Thone. 

HJl.  14011:  Mr.  Duncan. 

HJl.  14032:  Mr.  Thone. 


HJl.  14357:  Mr.  Jones  (Texas). 

HJl.  14360:  Mr.  Price  (Texas). 

HJl.  13314:  Mr.  Alexander. 

HJl.  13718:  Mr.  Skubltz. 

H.R.  13562:  Mr.  Thone. 

H.R.  13830:  Mr.  Zwach. 

H.R.  13872:  Mr.  Mayne. 

HJl.  13830:  Mr.  Zwach. 

H.R.  13872:  Mr.  Mayne. 

HJl.  13926:  Mr.  Roncallo. 

H.R.  13941:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Crane,  Mrs. 
Hicks  (Mass.) ,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Waggonner. 

H.R.  13950:  Mr.  Wolff. 

H.R.  13942:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Andrews  (N.D.),  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Brlnkley,  Mr.  Broyhill  (N.C.), 
Mr.  Burllson  (Mo.),  Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Daniel  (Va.),  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Flndley,  Mr.  Hammers(dmildt, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Jones  (N.C.),  Mr.  Land- 
grebe,  Mr.  McCoUlster,  Mr.  McDonald  (Mich.) , 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Q\ilUen,  Mr.  Barick. 

H.R.  13943:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  SUces,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Stelger  (Ariz). 

H.R.  13943:  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr. 
Thompson  (Ga.) ,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  13944:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Denholm.  Mr. 
Edwards,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Mathls. 

H.R.  14011.  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  14032:  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  ColUna,  Mr. 
Dennis,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Scbmlts. 

H.R.  14161 :  Mr.  Martin. 

H.R.  14357:  Mr.  Jones  (Tenn.). 

H.R.  14360:  Mr.  Price  (Texas). 

HJl.  14371 :  Mr.  Abourezk. 

HJl.  14393 :  Mr.  Link. 

H.R.  14408:  Mr.  Thone. 

HJl.  14409:  Mr.  Andrews  (NJ).).  Mr.  As- 
pinall,  Mr.  Brlnkley,  Mr.  Brown,  O.,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Colmer,  Mr.  Daniel  (Va.) ,  Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Jones,  W., 
Mr.  Jones,  E.,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  McMUllan,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher. 

HJl.  14408:  Mr.  Poage. 

HJl.  14409:  Mr.  Price.  R.,  Mr.  Randall.  Mr. 
Rarlck,  Mr.  Robinson,  K.,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr. 
Schwengel,  Mr.  Stelger,  S..  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Thomson,  V.,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Veysey.  Mr. 
Hammerschmldt,  Mr.  McCormack. 

HJl.  14626:  Mr.  Oude. 

HJl.  14655:  Mr.  Nelsen. 

H.R.  14598:  Mr.  Melcher. 

HJl.  14644:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Dennis,  Mr.  Sebellxis,  Mr.  Sikes. 

HJl.  14727:  Mr.  Curlin. 

HJl.  14800:  Mr.  Mallary. 

HJl.  14823:  Mr.  Johnson  (Pa.). 

HJl.  14946:  Mr.  Wyman. 

H.R.  14956:  Mr.  Shoup. 

H.R.  14958:  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  MlzeU. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
SHOULD  RECEIVE  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZENS  TO  PRESENT  A  PETI- 
TION AND  TO  BE  HEARD 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
petitioning  us  today  outstanding  citizens 
of  this  country,  social  leaders,  leaders  of 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions.  They 
have  come  here  to  petition  us  to  act 
immediately  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war 
and  end  our  military  activity  in  Indo- 
china. 

I  attempted  earlier  to  suggest  to  the 
House  that  it  would  be  very  fitting,  in 
view  of  the  emergency  situation  we  are 
in,  and  in  view  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
outstanding  and  prominent  citizens,  for 
us  at  least  to  allow  one  representative  of 
this  group  to  be  heard,  much  as  we  have 


heard  other  people  in  moments  of  great 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request  in  the 
form  of  asking  imanimous  consent  that 
a  representative  of  those  citizens  come  in 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  present  a 
petition  and  that  we  hear  what  those 
people,  who  are  the  conscience  of  this 
coimtry  and  who  represent  a  majority 
of  the  American  people,  have  to  say. 

In  the  event  that  my  request  is  denied, 
I  ask  that  the  "redress"  petition,  the 
names  of  the  signers  thereof,  and  other 
relevant  material  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  articles  rouow: 

Redress 
Wasrincton,  D.C,  May  23, 1972, 
Hon.  Carl  B.  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakxr:  On  Wednesday,  May  34. 
a  group  of  more  than  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can citizens  (business  and  profeasional  peo- 
ple, clergy,  university  presidents,  artists, 
writers,  scholars,  lawyers,  and  physicians) 
will  appear  at  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  concerning  the  Indochina  war. 

We  petition  the  Congress  because  we  an 
convinced  the  country  Is  in  great  danger.  In 
direct  violation  of  his  promises  to  end  the 
Indochina  war.  President  Nixon  has  ordered 
a  new  and  cruel  expansion  of  thU  conflict 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress  and  In 
violation  of  the  will  of  the  American  peopla. 

We,  respectfully,  request  that  you  take  all 
appropriate  meas\u-es  to  permit  the  Legisla- 
tive branch  to  exercise  its  Constitutional 
responsibilities  for  bringing  an  end  to  this 
imdeclared  and  Immoral  war.  Further,  we 
request  that  you  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  this  delegation  to  enter  the  House 
Chamber  and  present  Its  petition  to  you  on 
the  floor  during  the  session  of  the  House. 

A  member  of  our  staff  will  contact  your 
office  this  afternoon  to  bear  your  response 
and  to  conflrm  arrangements  as  to  the  time 
the  delegation  Intends  to  arrive. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JuDT  Collins, 
Dick  Orxcort, 

Dr.  ROBBiT  lilFTON, 

Paul  O'Dwtxr. 

Dr.  J.  WiLLiAic  Ward. 

PxTrnoN 

It  is  a  Constitutional  right  of  the  people 
to  "petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

We  are  exercising  that  right  of  petition 
because  we  are  angered  and  frelgbtened  by 
the  lawlessness  of  the  President  and  the 
Executive  branch  of  our  Government.  We 
submit  that  they  have  defied  the  Congres- 
sional repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion; defied  the  Military  Authorization  Pro- 
curement Act  which  insists  that  the  war  be 
ended  as  qtilckly  as  possible;  defied  accepted 
international  law  against  aggressive  war, 
blockade  and  mining,  population  removal, 
and  indiscriminate  bombing,  and  created  a 
Constitutional  crisis  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  spent  the  taxes,  emotions,  and 
resoiuces  of  the  people  on  mass  murder  and 
destruction  as  American  society  and  its  pub- 
lic services  decay.  They  have  brought  unrest 
to  oxir  cities  and  Institutions,  defiled  the 
flag  with  American  and  Indocblnese  blood, 
and  brought  shame  upon  our  country.  We 
petition  the  Congress  to  reaffirm  that  we  are 
citizens  and  not  hostages  to  usurpers  of  pow- 
er and  authority. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  exercise  Its 
Constitutional  authority  of  control  over  the 
armed  forces  by  voting  an  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  air,  ground,  and  naval  operations 
in  Indochina,  and  by  ending  all  mUltary 
and  economic  appropriations  for  a  war  the 
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Congress  did  not  vote  for  and  the  American 
people  do  not  want. 

CLXBCT 

liCla  Adjall,  Dlr.  UJ*.  Church  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Peggy  BllUngs.  Assist.  Qen.  Sec..  Women's 
Dlv.,  United  Methodist  Church,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Bronson   P.   Clarke,   Exec.   Sec.   American 
Friends  Service  Coram.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Rev.  Wm.  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  Chaplin,  Yale 
Univ.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Gerhard  Elston.  Dlr.  Indochina  Affairs, 
Dept.  of  International  Affairs,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Ruth  Gilbert,  Sec.  for  Community  Orga- 
nizing. United  MethodUt  Church,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Joyce  Hamlin.  Sec.  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honey    Knopp.    Bd.    Member,    American 
Friends  Sevice  Comm.,  Phllad^phia,  Penn. 
Rev.  Francis  Plrazz'.ni,  Conference  Minis- 
ter,   Central    Atlantic    Conference,    United 
Church  of  Christ.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Rev.  Peter  Riga,  moral  thecdoglan,  Napa, 
Calif. 

Dr.  Rosemary  Reutber,  Washington,  D.C. 
R.  C.  Theologian. 

Helen  Volkemer,  Executive  Secretary,  Wo- 
men's Division,  United  Methodist  Church, 
New  York.  NY. 

Rev.  A.  Dudley  Ward,  General  Secretary  of 
board  of  Social  Concern,  United  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

Carolyn  Wllhelm,  Secretary  for  Racial  Jus- 
tice, United  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
DC. 

Rev.  Herman  Will,  Dlr.  Division  of  World 
Peace.  Brd.  of  Christian  Social  Concern. 
United  Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

LAWTSXS 

Charles  Garry,  attorney  for  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Flo  Kennedy,  founder  of  the  Feminist 
Party,  lawyer.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arthur  Klnoy,  attorney,  professor  of  law, 
Rutgers  Law  School,  Newark.  N.J. 

Paul  O'Dwyer,  attorney  for  the  Harrlsburg 
8,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Diane  Schulder,  head  of  Feminist  Party 
lawyers  committee.  New  York.  N.Y. 

John  Anthony  Scott.  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Rutgers  University.  Newark,  N  J. 

Peter  Weiss,  attorney.  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Law,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

LETTERS 

Martin  Duberman.  Distinguished  Service 
Professor.  City  University,  Lerman  College 
Branch.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Francine  duPlesslx  Gray,  writer,  Cornwalls 
Bridge,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Hardwirk.  author,  literary  critic, 
essayist. 

Irwin  Knoll,  the  Progressive  magazine. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Kenneth  Koch,  poet.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Hans  Koingsberger.  writer,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  Kunen,  author,  Cllntwood  VUlage. 
Clinton.  Mass. 

Mark  Lane,  the  Covered  Wagon,  Mounuin 
Home,  Idaho,  writer. 

Arthur  Lawrence,  playwright.  Old  Quoge 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Betty  Jean  Llfton,  writer.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Daniel  D.  McCracken.  author,  Osslnlng. 
N.Y. 

Jack  Newfleld,  VUlage  Voice,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Grace  Paley,  fiction  writer. 
Barbara  Raskin,  writer,  Washington.  D.C. 
Bob  SUvers,  editor.  New  York,  Review  of 
Books. 

John  Steinbeck  IV.  author.  New  York.  N.Y 

Gloria  Stelnem,  editor,  "MS"  magazine.  New 

York,  NY.  -*-e«.«ic.  new 

Studs  Terkel,  writer,  Chicago,  ni. 
Judy  Vlorst,  poetress,  columnist. 
MUton  Vlorst,  syndicated  columnist. 


Garry  Wills,  writer,  syndicated  columnist, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Jonathan  Koyol,  authw,  educator,  Boston, 
Mass. 

ACAOEJMICS 

Richard  Barnet,  co-director.  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 

Peter  Brooks,  Prof,  of  French,  Yale,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Noam  Chomsky,  Prof,  of  Linguistics,  MIT 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  Prof,  of  Psychology, 
Dlr.  of  Metropolitan  Research  Assistants' 
Himter  College,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Robert  Dahl,  Prof,  of  Pol.  Sc.  Yale, 
North  Haven,  Conn. 

Erik  Erlkson,  Prof.  Emeritus,  of  Human 
Development.  Harvard,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Richard  Falk,  Prof,  of  International  Law 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Karl  Hess,  former  speechwrlter  for  Gold- 
water,  IPS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kenneth  Kenlston.  Prof,  of  Psychology 
Yale,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Theodore  Lldz,  Prof,  of  Psychiatry,  Yale, 
Woodbrldge,  Conn. 

Robert  Jay  Llfton,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
Yale  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Salvador  Laurla,  Nobel  Laureate.  Biology. 

Dr.  Rollo  May,  Supervising  Analyst,  Wm. 
Alanson  White  Institute  of  Psychiatry  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Amo  Mayer,  Professor  of  History,  Prince- 
ton, Princeton,  NJ. 

Sid  Morganbesser,  Professor  of  PhUoscphy 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Wayne  O'Neil,  Prof.  Linguistics,  MIT,  New- 
ton, Mass. 

Marc  Raskin,  Co-director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Larry  Rodberg.  Physicist,  former  aide  to 
Senator  Gravel,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
Wash.,  D.C. 

SUnley  J.  Stein,  Prof,  of  History,  Dept.  of 
History,  Princeton  University. 

Paul  Sweezy,  economist  ad  editor.  Co- 
editor  of  Monthly  Review  &  Monopoly  Can- 
Itallsm. 

Prof.  Lionel  Tiger.  Dept.  of  Anthropology, 
Rutgers  University,  Newark,  N.J. 

Dr.  George  Wald.  Nobel  Laureate,  Bio- 
chemistry, Hlggln  Professor  of  Biology,  Har- 
vard, Cambridge.  Mass. 

Howard  Zlnne,  Prof.  Political  Science  & 
History.  Boston  Univ.,  Newton,  Mass. 

David  Mare,  Prof.  Vietnamese  Studies, 
ComeU   Univ..  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

PBBSmENT'S     OF     COLLEGES     AMD     UNXVERamXS 

Dr.  William  Birembaum,  President,  Staten 
Island  Community  College,  Staten  Island 
Community  College,  Staten  IsUnd,  N.Y. 

Dr.  James  Dickson.  President.  Antloch  Col- 
lege. Yellow  Springs.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Prank  L.  Keegan,  President.  Salem  State 
Cc^ege,  Salem.  Mass. 

Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  former  president.  SanOi 
Lawrence  CoUege.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  John  WUllam  Ward,  President,  Amherst 
College.  Amherst,  Mass. 

MEDICAL 

Dr.  Samuel  Epstein.  Professor  of  Envlron- 
menui  Health  and  Human  Eocdogy,  Case 
Western  Reserve  Univ.,  School  of  Medicine, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Leslie  Falk,  Prof,  and  Chairman.,  Dept. 
of  FamUy  and  Community  Health,  Meharry 
College.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dr.  Lewis  Praad.  Prof,  of  Pediatrics,  Albert 
Einstein  University,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Dr.  M.  Jack  Frumln,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Anes- 
thesia, Albert  Einstein  CoUege  of  Medicine. 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Herbert  Needleman,  chr.  of  Bd.  of  Com- 
mittee of  Responsibility.  Waban,  Mass. 

Dr.  Victor  Sldel.  Chr.  D^t.  of 'social  Medi- 
cine, Monteflore  Hospital.  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  presidential  candi- 
date for  People's  Party,  New  York.  N  Y 

Dr.  Peter  Wolff,  Co-Chr.  Medical  Aid  for 
Indochina,  Inc.,  Newton.  Mass. 
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Dr.  H.  Jack  Geiger,  Chr..  Dept.  of  Commu- 
nity Medicine,  SUNY,  N.Y. 

ANTIWAK 

Fred  Branfman,  Dirsctor  Project  Air  War, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mary  Clark,  Women's  StrUe  for  Peace,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Brad  Lyttle,  Project  Director,  Campaign 
End  the  Air  War.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Herbert  Magidson,  Chairman,  Individuals 
Against  the  Crime  of  Silence,  Beverly  Hills 
Calif. 

Donna  Shor.  Executive  Director,  Commit- 
tee of  RasponsibUity.  Washington,  D.C. 
Zere  Sweezy.  Women  Strtke  for  Peace. 
Cora  Weiss,  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Bronx, 

ENTERTAINERS 

David  Amram.  composer  and  conducter 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Felicia  Monteleagre  Bernstein,  actress.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Judy  CoUins,  folkslnger.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Howard  daSUva.  actor,  Osslnlng,  N.Y. 
Dick  Gregory,  comedian,  Chicago,  111. 
Arlo  Guthrie,  folkfilnger,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Barbara  Harris,  actress.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Joe  Papp.  actor.  The  Shakespeare  Theatre 
Mario  Thomas,  actress. 

AETISTS 

Benny  Andrews,  Professor,  Queens  CoDege, 
Co-Chairman  Black  Emergency  Cultiiral  Co- 
alition, New  York.  N.Y. 

Dore  Ashton.  Art  Critic  and  Historian 

Richard  Avedon,  Photographer. 

Rud(dph  Baranik.  Artist,  Pratt  Institute 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Richard  Baranik,  Artist. 

Romare  Bearden.  Painter. 

Leon  Oolub.  Profeesor  of  Art,  Uvlngston 
Coll.,  Rutgers.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Cleve  Gray,  Painter  &  Sculpter,  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn. 

Walter  Hoops,  Director  of  CorcM»n  Gallery 
of  Art.  ' 

Max  KoBloff.  art  critic,  New  York,  N  Y 
David  Levine,  artist,  cartoonist.  New  York 

Review  of  Books. 
Lucy  Llppard,  art  critic  &  historian.  New 

York,  N.Y. 
Ed  McGowln,  artist.  Washington    DC 
Ismau  Noguchl.  sculpter  &  theatra  design. 

Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 
Irving  Petlan,  artist. 
Faith  Ringold,  artist. 
Larry  Rivers,  Painter,  South  Hampton  N  Y 
Barbara  Rose,  art  critic  &  Historian.'  New 

Eva  Rubinstein,  photographer.  New  York, 

Jack  Youngerman.  artist,  New  York,  N.Y. 

THIRD  WORLD  AMD  CIVIL  RXOBTS 

Stoney  Cooks,  Exec.  Dlr..  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Julius  Hobson,  Vlce-Pres.  People's  Party 
Washington.  D.C.  "^fiCB  x-any. 

Margaret  Sloan,  an  editor  "MS"  Maeazlne 
New  York,  N.Y.  *»-»»"  <>. 

John  A.  WUeon.  FeUow,  Inst.  Policy  Stud- 
ies. Washington.  D.C. 

wvtaxtMaa 
Ann  Blrsteln.  Publishing  Executive 

^^1?HSJ^°**''    '^**<*    FoundatUm.    New 
York,  N.Y. 

Robert  Engler. 

W.  H.  Ferry,  executive:  DJB  Foundation 
Scarsdale.  N.Y. 

Tina  Hobson.  Federal  Employee,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  "«»""ig 

Jac  Holzman,  Pres.  Elektra  Records,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

David  Hunter.  Exec.  Dlr.,  Stem  Family 
Foundation.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Kenneth  Iverson,  IBM  Mathematician. 

Harold   Levanthal,   Levanthal   Met    Inc 
New  York.  N.Y.  ^ 

Rev.  Edgar  Lockwood,  Washington.  D.C. 
trustee.  Council  on  Economic  Priorities. 
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Bernard  Maael,  pres.  Bernard  Mazel  Inc., 
New:  York.  N.Y. 

Robert  RanatMn,  IBM  Corp.  Lawyer,  Ar- 
monk,  New  YaA. 

KiLrrAXT,  vixnrAic  veterans  against  thi 

WAR,  OJ.'S 

Ron  Covldc,  Beverly  HlUs,  Cal. 
Pat  81m<ni,  Gold  Star  Motiier,  Newton, 
Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  gentlewoman's  request  is  not  in 
order. 


SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  CON- 
STrrU'l'lONAIJTY  OP  TBE  QEN- 
ERAL  WITNESS  IMMUNITY  STAT- 
UTE 

(lyfr.  WIOOINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIOOINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
case  of  ICastigar  against  United  States, 
decided  this  past  Monday,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  uphdd  the 
constitutionality  of  the  general  witness 
immunity  statute  enacted  by  Congress  as 
title  n  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

While  many  Members  of  both  Houses 
deserve  our  commendation  and  gratitude 
for  their  work  on  this  signiflcant  reform 
legislation,  special  recognition  should  be 
accorded  the  paramount  contribution  of 
the  distinguished  sec<»id-i'anldng  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, who  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  this  body  after  20  years  of 
exertional  service,  the  goiUeman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  PoFT). 

Having  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  which  recommended 
the  legislation  to  Congress,  and  as  the 
chief  spcmsor  of  the  bill  from  which  title 
n  was  derived  with  only  minor  amoid- 
ments,  Representative  Poff  is  widely  and 
Justly  regarded  as  the  principal  c<mgres- 
sicHial  architect  and  proponent  of  the  im- 
mtmity  provision  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

This  is  yet  another  indicatiixi  of  how 
much  the  House  will  miss  the  legal  skills 
and  the  scholarly  and  Judicious  approach 
of  Representative  Porr  after  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  APPROPRIATION 
POLICY 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  about  time  that  the  people  we  rep- 
resent imderstand  the  maneuvering  and 
legerdemain  that  is  employed  in  securing 
enactment  of  appropriations  bills  in  this 
House. 

The  Christmas-tree  approach,  the  Idea 
of  laying  before  us  a  bill  that  contains 
essential  and  necessary  and  widely  ap- 
proved funds  that  all  of  us  favor  and 
then  loading  the  bill  down  with  gim- 
crackery  items  of  dubious  value,  is  a 
shameful  practice,  in  my  Judgment. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  nasty  busi- 


ness took  place  yesterday  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  $19.7  billion  appropriation 
bill.  Here  was  a  measure  that  contained 
$11.9  billion  for  veteran  benefits  and  hos- 
pital construction  and  medical  needs  for 
veterans. 

Who  opposes  that? 

Not  once  in  my  10  years  here  have  I 
thoufl^t  twice  about  complete  support  for 
thoee  who  fight  our  wars  and  lose  limbs 
and  health  in  so  doing.  Moreover,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Interest  payment  on  the 
natlmal  debt,  veterans  benefits  are  a 
fixed  liability  and  respooislbllity  that 
must  be  enacted. 

llioee  in  charge  recognize  this  fact.  So 
the  appropriation  bill  is  loaded  down 
with  such  Items  as  $3.5  billion  for  NASA, 
including  some  $200  million  for  a  boon- 
doggle on  a  space  shuttle,  and  another 
$3.5  billion  for  HUD.  a  program  that  even 
its  Cabinet  Chief  has  been  having  second 
thoughts  about  it. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  favor  funds  for  space 
shuttles  and  moon  exploration  while  we 
have  so  many  other  and  far  more  press- 
ing domestic  problems  that  require  funds. 
I,  for  one,  silways  had  and  continue  to 
have  sharp  reservations  about  HUD 
whose  record  of  waste  and  questionable 
practices  may  yet  become  a  national 
scandal. 

But  I  was  put  in  the  position  of  either 
accepting  these  wasteful  and,  in  my  view, 
unessential  programs,  or  voting  against 
the  funds  for  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion. Knowing  that  the  Congress  would 
be  obligated  legally  to  make  VA  appro- 
priations in  any  case,  I  chose  to  stand  by 
prlnclide  and  voted  against  the  entire 
appropriation. 

I  Intend  to  follow  that  practice  and  I 
tu^ie  that  more  of  my  colleagues  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  bamboozled  and 
politically  coerced  into  swallowing  these 
Christmas-tree  practices. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BOB  WILSON  CO- 
SPONSORS  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  CALLINO  FOR  COM- 
PLETE WITHDRAWAL  OP  ALL 
AMERICAN  FORCES  FROM  VIET- 
NAM WITHIN  4  MONTHS  CON- 
TINGENT UPON  SUPERVISED 
CEASE-FIRE  AND  RELEASE  OF  ALL 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  (Air.  Sim>ER)  in 
cosponsoring  a  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam within  4  months  contingent  only 
upon  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire  throughout 
Indochina,  and  the  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  as  a  result  of 
the  present  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  two  conditions  are  identical  to 
those  outlined  by  the  President  during 
his  address  to  the  Nation  on  May  8  and 
express  the  best  hope  for  a  lasting  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  resolution,  which 
is  indeed  an  "end  the  war"  proposal,  will 
express  the  determination  of  the  House 


and  Senate  to  bring  the  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  an  end  rapid^  and 
with  honor.  By  passage  of  this  mesisure. 
Congress  will  not  only  evince  its  will  that 
American  involvement  in  the  war  be 
ended,  but  also  that  the  Communists 
must  make  an  effort  toward  peace. 

The  President  has  acted  decisively  and 
courageously,  without  regard  to  the  effect 
on  his  own  political  future,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  Americans  have 
rallied  behind  him.  I  am  certain  the 
President  has  been  greatly  heartened  by 
the  flood  of  letters  and  wires  which  have 
poured  in  since  his  message  to  the  Na- 
tion and  sincerely  hope  that  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  peace — and  peace 
with  honor — by  cosponsoring  and  voting 
in  favor  of  this  "end  the  war"  resolution. 


JUDGE  HARLEY  LANODALE 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute smd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  conserva- 
tionists throughout  the  South  and  across 
the  Nation  were  recently  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Harley  Langdale. 

Judge  Langdale  was  an  outstanding 
civic  leader  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the 
foremost  conservationist  and  sportsman 
in  our  State.  His  keen  concern  and  ac- 
tive work  in  conservation  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  Georgia's  wildlife  resources. 
Judge  Langdale  was  also  a  tireless  work- 
er in  soil,  water,  and  forest  conservation 
and  brought  Into  his  business  and  prop-  ° 
erty  holdings  the  soxmdest  and  most  suc- 
cessful forestry  practices  and  techniques. 

There  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
Georgia  Chune  and  Fish  an  article  in 
memory  of  Judge  Harley  Langdale.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  statements  contained  in  that 
article  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  this  article  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

In  Mbmouam:  Judge  Harixt  Langdale 

Judge  Tangrtale.  a  dedicated  conservation- 
ist and  Commissioner  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  for  eleven  years  died  April 
11  of  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

Since  bis  appointment  by  Governor  Er- 
nest Vandlver  In  January,  1961,  Judge  Lang- 
dale had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  and  served  on  the  Leg- 
islative, Game  and  Fish  Regulations,  and 
Public  Game  and  Refuge  Committees. 

Harley  Langdale  was  born  in  Clinch  County 
on  the  edge  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp.  From 
the  time  he  was  10  years  old,  Langdale  worked 
in  the  woods  with  his  father,  dipping  turpen- 
tine from  his  father's  pines  and  cutting 
cypress  cross-ties  in  the  depths  of^he  swamp. 

After  obUinlng  his  law  degree  from  Mercer 
University  in  1012,  Harley  Langdale  began 
practicing  Uw  in  Valdosta  where  he  lived 
for  sixty  years.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  Val- 
doata's  Recorder's  Court  and  held  the  position 
until  retirement. 

Judge  Langdale  began  early  In  life  Invest- 
ing every  dollar  he  earned  or  could  borrow 
to  buy  pme  tlmberland.  Eventually,  he  had 
built  up  a  woods  empire  of  more  than  176,000 
acres  In  a  number  of  counties  In  both  Georgia 
and  Florida. 

As  an  organizer  and  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Turpentine  Farmers  Association  for 
thirty  years.  Judge  Langdale  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  obtaining  government  sta- 
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blllzatlon  of  the  turpentine  industry.  He  is 
also  credited  with  helping  to  make  Valdoeta 
the  naval  stores  capital  of  the  world. 

Judge  Langdale  took  an  active  role  In  the 
protection  and  development  of  Oeorgla's 
wildlife  resourcee.  He  was  a  staunch  believer 
in  the  importance  of  law  enforcement  and 
public  education  in  protecting  wildlife  from 
poaching,  out  of  season  hunting  and  over- 
shooting. 

Quail  hunting  was  the  Judge's  favorite 
recreation.  Ilie  Judge  practiced  scientific 
game  management  on  the  20,000  acres  of  his 
private  hunting  grounds.  He  advocated  con- 
trolled burning  for  quail  management  and 
planted  food  patches  of  mixed  quail  foods 
throughout  the  area. 

The  Judge's  deer  hvinting  was  restricted 
primarily  to  a  timbered  30,000  acre  tract  near 
the  Okefenokee  Swamp  In  addition  to 
demonstrating  sound  biological  principles  In 
managing  his  own  personal  hunting  areas, 
the  Judge  leased  some  60,000  acres  of  timber- 
land  free  of  charge  to  the  State  in  the 
Suwanoochee  Game  Management  Area. 

In  addition  to  wildlife  conservation.  Judge 
Langdale  always  practiced  and  advocated  soli, 
water,  and  forest  conservation.  He  was 
selected  as  "Oonservatlonist  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federation  In  1964. 

An  active  worker  with  4-H  and  FPA  groups. 
Judge  Langdale  was  presented  the  1970  Forest 
Farmer  Award  from  the  Southern  Forestry 
Conference.  His  Langdale  Foundation  en- 
abled hundreds  of  south  Georgia  youths  to 
borrow  money  for  college  educations  at  a 
low  interest  rate.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Valdosta  Hospital  Authority  and  a  trustee 
of  Mercer  XTniveisity. 

Judge  Harley  Langdale,  active  and  ded- 
icated conservationist,  left  a  legacy  of  wild- 
life conservation  work  which  any  man  would 
be  proud  to  have  as  a  living  memorial  to  his 
life. 

JXTDT  Wn.I.TAMB. 


CONTINUED  ENCOURAGING 
ECONOMIC  REPORT 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permissirai  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  last  week  we  have  continued  to 
receive  encoiiraging  economic  reports. 
Not  only  are  the  constant  dollar  gross 
national  product  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  1972  substanttally  above  the  fig- 
ures contained  in  preliminary  estimates, 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  re- 
ported that  during  April  the  index  of  in- 
dustrial production  continued  to  rise 
sharply. 

Additionally,  preliminary  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
indicate  that  dining  the  month  of  April, 
new  factory  orders  for  durable  goods 
grew  by  0.9  percent  to  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed $35.4  billion;  this  foUowed  a  1.7- 
percent  increase  in  March.  The  total 
March-April  rise  of  2.6  percent  in  new 
factory  orders  for  durable  goods  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  more  than  15  percent.  The 
trend  in  new  diu*able  goods  orders  is  ap- 
parent upon  a  comparison  of  the  last 
4  months  of  1971  with  the  first  4 
months  of  1972.  Through  the  end  of  April 
total  manufacturers'  new  orders  for  diir- 
able  goods  are  10.5  percent  above  the 
total  for  the  last  4  months  of  1971. 


At  the  same  time  that  our  economy  is 
growing  substantially,  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion is  lessening.  During  Idie  moDth  of 
April,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  only 
0.2  percent,  on  both  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed and  an  imadjusted  basis.  This  rise 
would  be  equivalent  to  approximately  to 
2 1/2 -percent  rise  over  a  full  year.  In  the 
5  months  since  the  wage-price  freeze 
ended  in  November,  the  CPI  has  risen  at 
a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  3.3  percent, 
which  compares  with  a  4-percent  annual 
rate  of  advance  in  the  6  months  preced- 
ing the  August  freeze.  Over  the  total  8 
months  of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram, the  CPI  has  risen  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2.8  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  evidence  that  the 
President's  new  economic  policy  is.  in 
fact,  stimulating  broad  eccxiomlc  growth 
while  reducing  inflation  should  be  ex- 
tremely encouraging  to  us  all. 


FORM  LETTER  OP  BERNARD  P. 
CONNERS  REPRESENTING  HIM- 
SELF TO  BE  A  FORMER  SPECIAL 
AGENT  OP  THE  FBI 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers received  a  form  letter  from  a  per- 
son known  as  Bernard  F.  Conners  ttom. 
New  York  who  represents  himself  to  be 
a  former  special  agent  of  the  FBI  in 
which  he  makes  some  rather  derogatory 
remarks  about  the  Bureau  and  its  direc- 
tion. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Ricoso  a  re- 
sponse to  this  gentleman  and  I  think  It 
might  help  all  of  you  in  answering  the 
letter  which  he  sent  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  as  weU  as  myself, 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  an 
individual  who  signs  his  name  as  Bernard 
F.  Conners  of  LoudraivUle.  N.Y.,  and 
claims  to  be  a  former  special  agmt  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In 
this  letter,  Mr.  Conners  makes  vitriolic 
criticism  of  the  FBI. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Conners  has  not 
only  written  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  executive  ofBdals  of 
the  Government,  and  the  mass  media.  In 
all  of  these  publicity  communications, 
Conners  denounces  the  FBI,  claiming 
that  its  employees  are  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  has  become  a  serious 
liability.  Conners'  charges  are  bitter,  vin- 
dictive, and  petty. 

It  h£is  become  fashionable  in  certain 
quarters  to  criticize  the  FBL  We  have 
heard  bitter  and  unsubstantiated  chtu'ges 
against  this  distinguished  Government 
agency.  This  barrage  of  criticism  has  as 
a  primary  aim  the  undermining  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  FBI.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  however, 
have  rejected  these  spurious  charges  and 
hold  the  FBI  in  highest  regard. 

Interestingly,  Conners'  criticism  re- 
flects a  new  "wrinkle"  in  the  chorus  of 
detractors.  Conners  claims  he  Is  speaking. 


not  alone  for  himBPif  as  a  former  agent 
of  the  FBI,  but  also  for  many  other  for- 
mer special  agents.  Conners  attempts  to 
project  himself  as  a  "voice  of  respecta- 
bility," especially  from  within  the  So- 
ciety of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the 
FBI.  of  which  he  Is  a  member  [at  least 
temporarily].  I  have  been  informed  that 
in  no  way  does  he  represent  the  Society 
of  Former  Special  Agents  which  stands 
completely  behind  the  FBL 

The  question  arises:  Who  Is  Mr.  Con- 
ners? Why  does  he,  now  a  businessman, 
suddenly  launch  a  bitter  anti-FBI  tirade 
and  attempt  to  echo  and  re-echo,  stale, 
and  vacuous  cliches  against  the  Bureau? 
Does  he  have  any  special  motive  for  this 
vicious  attack?  Could  he  be  exploiting  his 
prior  service  to  promote  Ills  flcticm? 

In  checking  out  this  matter,  I  flnd  that 
Conners  did  serve  as  an  agent  from  Au- 
gust 1951,  until  he  voluntarily  resigned 
in  1959.  At  no  time,  however,  as  he  would 
like  to  represent,  did  he  serve  in  any  top 
administrative  or  supervisory  capacity. 
His  FBI  service  was  confined  to  three 
field  offices,  Albuquerque.  Chicago,  and 
New  York,  and  never  encompassed  as- 
signment to  FBI's  hea<biuarters  staff  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Moreover,  being  out  of 
the  FBI  for  over  12  years,  he  knows  little 
if  anything  about  ciurent  FBI  policies 
and  procedures. 

Absolutely  no  record  exists  to  reflect 
any  past  animosity  of  Mr.  Conners 
toward  his  former  employer.  In  fact, 
when  he  resigned,  he  sent  a  most  glowing 
letter  of  praise  to  Mr.  Hoover,  in  which 
he  stated: 

I  shaU  not  presume  to  be  so  gifted  that  I 
could  express  in  this  letter  how  much  you 
and  the  Bureau  have  meant  to  me  during 
these  past  eight  and  one-half  years.  Please  let 
me  say  only  that  although  I  am  formally  re- 
signing r  shall  always  be  in  spirit  with  the 
Director  and  the  FBI. 

In  his  resignation  letter.  Conners  re- 
quested an  autographed  photograph  of 
Mr.  Hoover. 

Subsequently,  he  applied  for  member- 
ship In  the  Society  of  Former  Special 
Agents  of  the  FBI,  a  group  which  always 
has  stood  in  full  support  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  Bureau. 

Do  these  actions,  I  submit,  reflect  any 
disillusionment  with  the  FBI  and  his  ex- 
periences in  this  organization?  The  an- 
swer must  be — absolutely  none. 

Therefore,  we  may  legitimately  ask, 
what  happened  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1959,  when  Mr.  Conners  left  the 
FBI,  apparently  in  full  admiration  of  the 
organization,  and  1972,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  vicious  letter? 

Get  this :  in  May  of  this  year  Conners 
is  publishing  a  novel  about  the  FBI  en- 
titled 'Tton't  Embarrass  the  Bureau." 
Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Conners,  by  his 
well  planned  and  widespread  anti-FBI 
campaign,  is  attempting  to  stir  up  in- 
terest and  sales  for  his  book? 

I,  of  course,  have  not  read  Conners' 
so-called  novel.  One  newspaper,  which 
apparently  reviewed  it  in  advance,  says 
that  the  book  is  designed  to  embarrass 
the  Bureau.  FBI  agents,  they  say,  are 
cast  as  "incompetent  laggards,  drunks, 
homosexuals,"  who.  whoi  faced  with  a 
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crisis,  would  not  take  action  until  they 
hear  from  the  Director.  The  plot  alleged- 
ly revolves  around  an  international  espi- 
onage  ring  which  infiltrates  the  FBI. 

I  think  my  colleagues,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  should  be  alert  to  the  phoney 
credentials  of  Conners  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  thinly  disguised  effort 
by  this  individual  to  drum  up  commercial 
sales  for  his  book.  Conners  has  been  out 
of  the  FBI  for  over  a  decade.  He  never 
held  a  policymaking  position  in  the  or- 
ganization and  knows  little  about  how 
its  policies  are  formulated.  He  does  not 
in  anyway  speak  for  the  Society  of 
Btormer  Special  Agents  of  the  FBI  or,  so 
far  as  I  know,  for  any  other  former  agent 
than  himself. 

The  danger  of  the  likes  of  Conners  is 
that  citizens  may  believe  he  is  an  au- 
thentic spokesman  of  the  FBI's  tradi- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  know  all  too  well 
what  his  motives  are — self-promotion 
and  30  pieces  of  silver. 


Presently,  payments  for  full-time  in- 
stitutional education  run  from  $175  a 
month  for  a  person  with  no  dependents 
to  $230  for  a  vet  with  two  dependents, 
with  an  increase  of  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional dependent.  Three-quarter-time 
schooling,  defined  as  10  to  13  semester 
hours,  entitles  a  veteran  to  benefits  from 
$128  to  $177.  A  veteran  may  enroll  in  any 
approved  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment.  If  a  veteran 
needs  high-school-level  courses  for  re- 
fresher or  for  deficiency  training,  this 
will  be  paid  for  without  any  reduction  In 
his  entitlement. 

All  these  benefits  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  wives  of  these  former  service- 
men under  the  measure  I  sun  introduc- 
ing. In  this  way,  we  will  be  providing 
equity  for  these  women  whose  sacrifices 
have  gone  unacknowledged  and  unre- 
warded to  date  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
VETERANS'  WIVES 

fMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  extend  veterans' 
education  benefits  to  the  wives  of  ser- 
vicemen in  those  cases  in  which  the  en- 
titlement has  not  been  used  by  the  vet- 
erans. Today  we  provide  a  veteran  of  the 
post-Korean-war  period  up  to  36  months 
of  educational  benefits. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  program 
of  financial  assistance  is  to  aid  the  vet- 
eran in  his  readjustment  to  civilian  life — 
and  to  help  compensate  for  the  financial 
sacrifice  his  service  has  incurred. 

It  is  time  that  we  acknowledge  the 
sacrifices  that  are  made  by  the  wives  of 
these  servicemen  and  extend  the  coun- 
try's rewards  to  them.  Often  these 
women  were,  and  are,  subjected  to  great 
hardship  and  sacrifice  when  their  hus- 
bands are  in  the  service.  Many  are  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  own  education  to 
work  while  their  husbands  are  in  the 
service.  Their  lives  are  materially  affect- 
ed by  their  husband's  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

A  serviceman  must  have  served  over 
180  days  of  active  duty  to  be  eligible  for 
educational  benefits.  He  receives  11/2 
months  of  benefits  for  every  month  of 
active  duty,  up  to  a  maximum  entitle- 
ment of  36  months.  A  vetertin  Is  entitled 
to  maximum  benefits  if  he  has  served 
18  months  or  more  of  active  duty.  He 
must  use  his  benefits  witiiin  8  years  of 
his  discharge.  Under  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  if  a  woman  is  married 
to  a  serviceman  during  18  months  of  his 
active  duty,  her  husband  may  transfer 
to  her  up  to  3  months  of  his  education 
entitlements.  If  she  has  been  married  to 
the  serviceman  for  less  than  18  months 
of  his  active  duty,  she  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  IMs  months  of  entitlement  for 
each  month  she  was  married  to  him  dur- 
ing his  active  duty. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemsui  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  some  extensions  of  re- 
marks relating  to  the  Automobile  Bump- 
er Act.  As  I  understand,  we  had  5  legis- 
lative days  to  extend  our  remarks.  Do 

1  need  separate  permission  in  order  to 
put  that  in  the  Congressional  Record 
box  today  so  as  to  have  it  printed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  he 
should  request  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  that  event  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
my  remarks  relating  to  the  bill  we  passed 

2  days  ago  concerning  automobile  bump- 
ers.   

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  BLACK  LUNG 
COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signing  the  black  lung  compen- 
sation and  benefits  bill  into  law.  I  want 
to  do  this  because  I  am  aware  of  the 
heavy  pressures  the  President  was  under 
from  his  economic  advisers. 

He — the  President — had  to  make  a  de- 
cision between  estimated  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  against  the  human  and  social 
benefits  for  the  miners,  their  dependait 
families,  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  legislation  passed  both  House  and 
Senate.  The  House  bill— Dent-Perkins — 
would  have  made  it  easier  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign;  however,  the  Senate  decided 


to  add  much  more  to  the  provisions,  not 
necessarily  increasing  benefits  in  a  rea- 
sonable ratio  to  the  estimated  increased 
cost. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees 
worked  diligently  and  cooperated  to  hold 
to  the  benefits  rather  than  to  nonbenefit 
features.  In  the  end  the  conference  re- 
port represented  the  best  that  could  be 
passed,  and  as  proof  signed  by  the 
President. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  Inform  the 
House  of  the  great  help,  in  fact,  the  vital 
help  all  along  the  line,  from  passage  to 
signing  by  the  President,  given  to  me  by 
my  two  Senate  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Hugh  Scott — Senate 
minority  leader — and  Senator  Richard 
ScHWEiKZR,  a  member  of  the  committee 
in  the  Senate  as  well  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees responsible  for  the  final  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  President.  I  am  of  the  belief 
that  without  their  support  the  successful 
end  result  would  have  been  in  serious 
doubt.  As  a  matter  of  Information  it  gives 
me  a  personal  satisfaction  to  point  out 
to  the  House  the  present  statistics  of  the 
benefits  paid  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

Every  State  In  the  Union  has  some 
benefits  being  paid  to  the  victims  of 
black  lung.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  compensation  for 
black  lung  benefits.  The  fact  that  only 
10  of  the  50  States  have  active  coal  min- 
ing means  that  at  least  40  of  the  States 
would  have  been  obligated  to  pay  the  full 
cost  for  miners  living  within  their  re- 
spective borders  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  their  claims.  In  the  mining  State,  the 
State  would  still  have  to  pay  all  claims 
not  traceable  to  the  miners  present  em- 
ployment. The  veto  of  this  legislation 
would  have  loaded  the  40  States  with  all 
the  costs  and  10  States  with  the  major 
part  of  the  cost  within  their  jurisdiction. 
The  decision  to  sign  was  wise  even  If  it 
ran  against  the  advice  of  the  President's 
economic  advisers.  This  act  is  one  of  the 
few  benefit  laws  that  can  be  predicted  as 
to  its  termination.  Because  of  the  dust 
standards  of  the  Dent  Coal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Law,  Federal  law  medical 
advisers  say  that  no  new  cases  of  black 
limg  will  be  found-  in  the  futiu-e.  The 
dust  standards  are  to  be  nt  2  milligrams 
per  foot  by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  has 
been   rather   reliably   established   that 
black  lung  cannot  reach  the  crippling 
stage  at  4  Vi  milligrams  or  lower.  The  rea- 
son for  the  termination  of  the  black  lung 
benefits  in  the  foreseeable  futiu:e  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  miners  and  the 
widows  of  deceased  miners  are  well  over 
the  50  years  of  age  mark.  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  has  87  percent  of  all  suc- 
cessful claimants  of  benefits  imder  the 
original  dust  bill  over  the  age  of  60 
years.  The  greatest  benefits  of  the  bill 
rest  in  the  new  safety  laws  and  the  new 
low  dust  standards. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  and  congratu- 
late the  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate for  their  support  over  the  years  and 
also  the  President  for  signing  both  the 
original  dust  bill  and  the  new  amend- 
ments just  signed. 
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I  give  these  statMlcs  to  show  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  Is  affected  more 
or  less  by  this  legislation.  I  beUeve  the 
figures  justify  the  provisions  of  the  act  I 
first  introduced  in  this  House.  I  want 
each  of  you  to  have  these  statistics  since 
a  few  of  the  Members  who  have  support- 
ed me  since  the  beginning  of  this  effort 
have  asked  for  some  figures  to  show  that 
even  in  a  minor  way  their  States,  and 
counties,  have  been  affected.  You  will 
note  that  many  of  the  States  have  re- 
ceived claims  fr(Hn  only  part  of  their 
county  areas.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  publicity  has  not  been  given 
out  extensively  in  those  States  which  are 
not  active  coal  mining  States. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  urge  your 
constituents  to  at  least  make  a  claim  and 
get  an  examination.  We  have  1  year 
for  Federal  responsibiUty  and  then  6 
months  for  the  spring  period  to  change 
over  to  the  State  responsibility.  At  that 
time  the  active  coal  mining  States  will 
have  coal  mine  operators  to  assume  the 


responsibility  for  new  claims,  and  those 
States  where  there  are  no  coal  mines  that 
responsibility  will  fall  onto  the  shoulders 
of  the  taxpayers.  This  is  not  in  keeping 
with  what  I  think  is  fair.  Since  xmder  this 
legislation  we  have  spread  the  cost  over 
aU  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  all 
of  those  who  are  not  active  in  coal  mining 
at  this  time,  or  have  not  been  processed 
for  black  lung.  Most  of  the  claimants 
were  afflicted  in  the  days  when  dust 
standards  were  ignored.  Many  of  these 
people  were  unable  to  find  work  in  their 
native  States,  therefore,  they  went  to 
where  there  was  lighter  work  and  better 
breathing  atmosphere. 

I  attach  also  the  scorecard  of  the  age 
groups  in  the  various  States  as  weU  as 
the  average  mraithly  payment.  I  hope  this 
Information  gives  you  a  better  under- 
standing Ml  the  reasoning  and  the  logic 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

msTRUCTIONS     FOR     CKNKKAL     INTOBMATION 

Every  living  miner  actively  working  in 
a  mine  should  Immediately  ask  for  an 
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examination  under  the  medical  criteria 
for  determining  the  presence  of  black 
lung  disease. 

Every  living  retired  or  nonworking 
miner  should  ask  for  a  new  examination 
if  he  has  had  a  previous  claim,  even  if 
he  has  been  rejected. 

Every  living,  nonworking  miner  who 
has  not  made  a  claim,  and  has  at  least 
15  years  of  mining  experience  prior  to 
June  30,  1971,  should  make  a  claim  now. 

Every  widow,  direct  dependent,  double 
orphan  should  make  a  new  claim  whether 
they  have  made  a  claim  under  the  old 
act  or  not.  The  new  act  makes  allowance 
for  this  action  by  all  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  their  rights  under  the  law. 

Last  but  not  least  it  is  most  important 
for  the  States,  unions,  operators,  and  all 
local  public  interested  bodies  to  notify 
ail  of  those  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  the  black  lung  safety  law  of  their 
rights. 

State-by-state  statistics  as  of  April  30. 
1972,  and  the  other  material  follows: 


U.U=...C..™c.,..™...„..3..,...„.„.„^^^^^^ 


(Number  in  thousands) 


Major  coal-mining-states 


Claim  status 


U.S.  total 


Pennsyl- 
vania 


West 
Virginia 


Kentucky        Virginia       Alabama 


Illinois 


Ohio     Tennessee 


Total  filed 2K  I 

Total  processed IIIII^I^IIIIII  245!8 

Miners icc  n 

wi*w« ::::::::::;::::::::;::::::::  'ggg 

Total  allowed 120.4 

Miners »  g 

Widows :.::::::::::::  t!:! 

Total  denied 125,4 

Miners 96!T" 

*«•*»» "IIIII""!"  29.0 

Total  currwt  beoaliciarias. 189.4 

Miners. ..„,.....__....  jtc  a 

Widows     5,  1 

Dependents 72  7 

Average  family  benefit  (in  dollars) |ig7.26 


8-State 
toUl 


All  other 
SUtes 


93.6 
83.5 


56.7 
45.5 


31.2 
2S.0 


16.9 
14.4 


15.7 
14.7 


48.7 
34.8 


15.7 
13.3 


1Z3 
9.8 


33.3 
12.2 


21.6 
€.4 


9.7 
8.4 


251.8 
217.6 


10.8 
3.6 


10.2 
4.5 


34.3 

28.2 


8.1 
5.2 


57.8 


7.1 
2.7 


6.2 
2.2 


20.0 


&0 


146.0 
71.6 


5.2 


5.1 


19.0 
9.2 


5.8 


3.3 


32.4 
25.4 


12.5 
7.5 


3.2 


108.4 


4.7 
3.3 


3.0 
2.2 


3.0 
2.1 


12.0 


3.2 
2.6 


25.7 


25.5 


1.7 
1.6 


2.0 
1.2 


20.0 


9.2 


62.5 
45.9 


6.1 
5.9 


9.6 


16.3 
9.4 


7.5 


6.5 


5.2 


20.8 
4.7 


109.2 


16.9 
3.1 


7.8 
1.4 


7.2 
2.4 


16.2 


82.1 


36.8 


4.9 
2.6 


5.4 
1.1 


15.4 


4.2 
1.0 


83.5 
25.7 


9.8 


8.8 


12.9 
3.3 


8.5 


29.9 
25.3 
26.9 


12.0 

7.5 

17.3 


5.2 


5.7 


4.6 
3.3 
7.5 


3.0 
2.2 
4.6 


172.3 


17.1 


W79.38        J201.09        H96.72        $203.13 


3.0 
2.1 
3.7 

$197. 44 


3.1 
2.6 
2.8 


1.7 
1.6 
1.9 


1.9 
1.2 
2.6 


59.2 
45.8 
67.3 


5.8 
5.9 
5:4 


$188.14        $183.96         $202.24 


$188.04         $180.28 


^""  •"""'""""'"'"" ""'~  '^•^^  r=ji'o'^.isxi  ™  ™-  --°  -  -» -« — ^.  — ' 


Age  at  filing  > 


State 


Under  40     40  to  54      55  to  59     60  to  64 


65  and 

over 


Total 
Percent « 


All  miner  applicants: 

National 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Allowed  miners: 

National 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 


12.0 

5.4 

19.3 

19.8 

9.7 

3.3 

20.9 

12.8 

16.4 

4.8 
3.0 
9.0 
9.6 


12.4 
9.7 
15.3 
15.6 
12.5 
5.4 
17.1 
14.3 
14.6 

8.1 

7.1 

11.1 

12.4 


18.1 
17.7 
19.0 
18.5 
20.0 
13.5 
19.2 
18.8 
18.4 

15.9 
15.7 
18.1 
18.4 


56.6 
67.1 
45.0 
43.7 
57.5 
77.8 
40.1 
53.6 
49.0 

71.1 
74.2 
61.6 
59.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.9 
100.0 
100.0 

99.8 
100.0 

99.9 
100.0 
99.8 
99.7 


i  rJiifh  S!I  lJI"fl!!l?."*iS""'"  •'<;'•''«"  PfOMSMd  throuih  April  1971. 
«  Totals  do  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  exclusion  of  unknowns. 


Age  at  filing  1 


State 


Under  40     40  to  54     55  to  59     60  to  64 


65  and 
over 


Total 
Percent  > 


Alabama 

Illinois.... 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Denied  miners:  ^ 

National 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Tennessee 


2.9 
1.0 
11.1 
3.8 
5.6 

17.6 
7.9 
25.2 
21.4 
12.0 
3.3 
23.3 
14.5 
23.6 


6.1 
2.3 
14.6 
8.6 
9.3 

15.4 
13.5 
19.6 
15.7 
16.6 
3.4 
16.9 
11.8 
14.7 


15.1 

75.9 

8.8 

87.9 

19.  S 

54.4 

14.8 

72.8 

16.7 

68.0 

17.7 

46.8 

24.5 

53.8 

17.0 

35.4 

15.0 

44.3 

13.1 

56.6 

16.1 

77.2 

16.9 

36.6 

19.1 

54.6 

16.2 

42.6 

100.0 

100.0 
99.6 

100.0 
99.6 

99.6 

100.0 

99.7 

99.3 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


•  Less  than  0.1  percent. 
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Tablb  5. — BaaU  for  denial  of  miners  and 
widows  blocfc  lung  claims  percent  distribu- 
tion, April  1971 
Basis  for  denial :  Percent 

Total  percent  100. 0 

Chest  X-ray  (or  biopsy)  does  not 

establish   pneximoconioeis 62.3 

Pneumoconiosis    not    disabling — 

miner  not  working 29.8 

Pneumoconloeis  not  disabling — 
miner  working  (statutory  defini- 
tion not  met— 411(c)  (3)) 2.4 

No  employment  in  Nation's  \mder- 

ground  coal  mines 2.0 

Other — application  withdrawn, 
etc 3.6 

Basis  for  denial : 
Total  percent 100.0 


No  evidence  that  miner's  death 
was  due  to  pneumoconiosis  or 
resplrable  disease 88.3 

Evidence  conclusive  that  pneu- 
moconiosis or  resplrable  disease 
was  not  cause  of  death 9. 1 

Deceased  was  not  employed  In  the 
Nation's  underground  coal 
mines 2.4 

Other — application  withdrawn, 
etc   0.2 

NUMBER  OF  BLACK  LUNG  CUIMS  ALLOWED.  TOTAL  CUMU- 
LATIVE PAYMENTS  SINCE  ENACTMENT  AND  TOTAL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE  OF  CURRENT  BENE- 
FICIARY RESIDENCE,  AND  COUNTIES.  WITH  50  OR  MORE 
CLAIMS  ALLOWED— AS  OF  APR.  30,  1972 


State  and  county 


Monthly  Total 

CMm       payment      cumulative 

alknved         amount  amount 


Alabama 6,729    $1,562,314  $30,427,652 

Bibb 222  51.556  1,034,540 

Cullman 62  15,623  273,848 

Etowah 65  15,623  212,994 

Jrterson 3,767  881,771  17,617,611 

Marion 177  42,182  821,547 

StClair 94  23.435  365,132 

Shelby 186  43,745  821,547 

Tuscaloosa 176  42,182  791,119 

Walker 1,618  373,393  7,150,498 

Alaska 7  1,410  26,384 

Ariwna 286  65,919  996,006 

Mancopa 179  41,463  632,464 

Pima 52  11,602  186,253 

Arkansas 703  159,334  3,014,402 

Franklin 91  20,713  382,829 

Johnson 156  35,531  681,255 

Logan 124  29,477  623,981 

Sebastian 237  52,580  970,637 

California 863  185,067  2,935,249 

Los  Angeles 330  70,140  1,127,136 

Orange 67  14,250  243,626 

Colorado 668  145,938  2,486,717 

Boulder 100  21,453  392,901 

Denver 83  18,534  293,432 

Huerfano 73  16,345  273,539 

Us  Animas 158  35,755  614,219 

Connecticut 437  92,710  1,649,016 

Fairfield 205  43,852  784,932 

Hartford ^.:..  75  15,297  280,333 

NewHaven 128  26,886  476,566 

Delaware 156  33,136  600,242 

Newcastle 131  27,768  499,401 

District  of  Columbia 97  20,445  316,611 

Florida 1,475  339,465  5,619,848 

Brevard 91  20,368  309,902 

Broward U3  24,781  404,629 

Dade 105  23,084  370,910 

Duval 52  12,201  191,075 

Hillsborough 136  31,570  545,125 

Orange 108  25,460  449,588 

PalmBoKh 62  13,579  202,315 

Pinellas 191  43,791  753,060 

.Volusia 76  17,652  297,852 

gwrgia 132  28,906  455,129 

Hawaii 2  353  13.192 

<'«bo 21  4,583  92,345 

Illinois 9,343     2,050.890  32,742,871 

Christian 310  65,628  1,080,515 

Clinton 85  18,458  196,457 

Cook 309  63,578  982,286 

Franklin 2,220  490,163  9,004,290 

Fulton 179  38,967  589,372 

Gallafin 53  12,305  163,714 

J»ckson 200  45,120  720,343 

Jefferson 58  14,356  229,200 

Macoupin 396  82,036  1,211,486 

Madison 197  41.018  523.888 

Marion 130  28,712  360.172 


Claim 
State  and  county       allowed 


Monthly 
payment 
amount 


TobI 

cumulative 

amount 


Montgomeij 122  $26,612 

Pooria 91  18,458 

Perry 401  86,137 

R'lHlolph 188  41,018 

Sf- Clair 181  41,018 

Saline 90s  203,038 

Sangamon 396  84,086 

Tazewell 55  12,305 

Vermilion 480  106,646 

Wriliamson 1.705  385,567 

Indiana 2,299  492.453 

Clay 85  18,270 

Gibson 106  22,751 

Greene 183  37,476 

.Knox 264  54.958 

Lake.- 86  18,319 

Marion 99  21,569 

Pike 51  11.326 

Sullivan 227  47,472 

Vanderburgh 64  13. 198 

Vermillion ui  38.116 

Vigo 318  67,171 

Iowa 992  218,555 

Appanoose 344  77,478 

Lucas 53  11,824 

Marion 87  18,402 

Monroe 131  28,980 

Poll*-- 121  26,074 

„W«pello 54  12,392 

Kansas 175  35,251 

Crawford 83  16,430 

Kentucky 11,770  2,695,273 

Bell 901  211,579 

Boyd 96  21,023 

Breathitt 83  20,215 

Carter 58  14.015 

Christian 52  U  859 

Clay 172  44',  742 

Daviess 60  13.207 

Fayette 64  14,015 

.Floyd 1,137  243,922 

Harlan 1,504  345,534 

Hopkins 692  159,830 

Jefferson 104  21,832 

Johnson 289  65,765 

Kenton 54  12,399 

Knott 182  42,316 

Knox 271  63,339 

Laurel 146  33,960 

Lawrence 81  19,136 

Lee 50  12,129 

Leslie 101  24,797 

Letcher 754  173,845 

McCreary 315  •  74,120 

Martin 126  30,187 

Muhlenberg 572  129,104 

Ohio 103  23,718 

Perry 639  151,205 

Pike 1,718  386,233 

Union 124  27,492 

Webster 255  56,870 

Whitley 407  93,256 

Louisiana 28  5,993 

Maine 0  0 

Maryland "  1,686  366,961 

Allegany 762  169,107 

Anne  Arundel 76  15,596 

Baltimore 128  25,357 

Baltimore  City 132  26,531 

Garrett 219  50,567 

Montgomery 80  16,807 

Prince  Georges 158  33,232 

Massachusetts 71  15,863 

Michigan 1,409  300,337 

Genesee 57  12,095 

Macomb 109  22,952 

Oakland 153  33,064 

Wayne 811  171,363 

Minnesota 14  3,173 

Mississippi 30  6,345 

Missouri 296  62,746 

Putnam 51  10,824 

Montana 135  26,086 

Musselshell 50  9,721 

Nebraska 10  2,115 

Nevada 33  7,403 

NewHampshira 7  1,410 

NewJersey 2.064  442,397 

Bergen 126  25,553 

Camden 113  24,911 

Cumberiand 50  10,702 

Essex 355  78,101 

Hudson 144  30,300 

Mercer... 101  21,155 

Middlesex 231  48,810 

Morris 74  15,400 

Ocean 52  11,967 

Passaic 136  28,880 

Somerset 131  27.234 

Union 313  68,536 

New  Mexico 273  63,099 

Colfax 89  20,337 

McKinlay 71  15,878 

NewYork.- 1.380  293,639 

Bronx 52  11,555 

Broome 166  34,720 


$327, 429 

261,943 

1,407,943 

622,115 

523,886 

3,  274, 287 

1,211,486 

163, 714 

1,473,429 

6,286,631 

7, 987, 836 

281, 971 

416,965 

626,246 

980,906 

269,989 

382,648 

207,684 

750,058 

178,928 

585,508 

1,095,132 

2,994,614 

1.098,424 

197,645 

256,938 

388,401 

340,188 

160, 212 

521,089 

265, 703 

51,779,117 

4,530,673 

321, 031 

362,454 

201,939 

176, 049 

869.889 

181, 227 

243, 362 

4,887,949 

7, 539, 039 

2,676,980 

341, 742 

1,  206, 453 

201,939 

812, 932 

1, 185, 742 

595,460 

372, 810 

207, 116 

481,546 

3,277,618 

1,470,527 

590,282 

2, 159, 189 

310,675 

3, 003, 189 

7,927,383 

367,632 

926,846 

1, 796, 735 

85,749 

16,596 

5, 976, 036 

2, 746, 706 

238,444 

417, 724 

446,410 

808,558 

278,483 

534,258 

211, 074 

4, 696, 399 

190, 110 

340,066 

509,841 

2,704,938 

52,769 

85.749 

778.336 

91, 610 

356,188 

12, 021 

26,384 

105,537 

13, 192 

7,400,786 

415,628 

452,040 

165.038 

1,314,824 

497,  HI 

378,032 

830,220 

288,779 

192.716 

483.123 

455,592 

1, 146, 530 

1,028,986 

323.884 

322.237 

4.848,108 

177.344 

550,018 


Claim 
State  and  county       alkiwed 


Monthly  Total 

payment     cumulative 
amount  amount 


Erie 200  $42,078 

Kings 134  28,829 

Monroe 74  15,765 

Nassau 56  11,957 

NewYori( 61  12,964 

Niagara 78  16,332 

Onondaga 53  12,095 

Queens 121  26,974 

Westchester 62  13  049 

NorthCarolina 346  75  084 

North  Dakota 12  2468 

Ohio 6.072  1,326;839 

Athens 394  85,236 

Belmont 777  164,953 

Butler 91  21,853 

Cuyahoga 863  185,691 

Franklin 478  106.373 

Gallia 113  27.757 

Hamilton 226  48,854 

Harrison 969  14,861 

Jackson 71  16,493 

Jefferson 326  69,473 

Like 76  15,497 

Lawrence 69  16,466 

Lorain no  23,565 

LuMS 105  23,246 

Mahomng 79  16,944 

Meigs 113  27.041 

Montgomery 324  71,251 

Muskingum 76  17,766 

Pefljf 149  30,730 

Stark.. 145  33,091 

Summit 184  39,168 

Trumbull 85  18  350 

Tuscarawas 73  15,192 

Oklahoma 558  121  263 

LeRore 106  23,673 

Okmulgee 93  19,356 

Pittsburg 170  37  202 

Oregon 52  io,575 

Pennsylvania 67,078  14,421.092 

Allegheny 1,927  418,789 

Armstrong 559  127,482 

Beaver 67  14,133 

Bedford 274  61,578 

Berlts 142  29,852 

Blaif 72  15,575 

Bucks. 277  59,271 

BuHer 161  35,043 

Cambria. 4,367  952.946 

Carbon 1,565  336,732 

Centre 226  50.906 

Chester 90  17,882 

Clarion 254  57,829 

Clearfield 1,218  269,963 

Columbia 496  110,032 

Cumberland 84  17,450 

Dauphin 562  114,936 

Delaware 243  51,195 

Elk 192  42,358 

Erie 89  19,180 

Fayette.. 3.373  741,533 

Franklin 53  10,672 

Greene 822  180,552 

Huntingdon 228  50,762 

Indiana.... 1,464  322,023 

Jefferson 472  106.716 

Lackawanna 8,764  1,873.588 

Lancaster.. 86  18.026 

Lawrence 51  11,537 

Lebanon 75  15,863 

Lehigh 124  25.814 

Luieme 18,302  3,892,397 

Mercer 72  16,152 

Monroe 50  110,177 

Montgomery 229  47,878 

Montour. 62  12,691 

Northampton 134  29,275 

Northumberlan(«.  3,023  653,997 

Philadelphia 452  97,631 

Schuylkill 8,349  1,753,028 

Somerset 2,069  461,763 

Sullivan 75  15,431 

Susquehanna 296  62,876 

Tioga 104  21,776 

Washington 2.570  549,876 

Wayne 188  41,533 

Westmoreland 2,122  460.898 

Wyoming 153  33,601 

York... 51  11,104 

Puerto  Rico 3  705 

Rhode  Island 9  1,763 

South  Carolina 70  16,215 

South  Dakota 7  1,763 

Tennessee 4.449  1,040,955 

Anderson 591  139,550 

Campbell 832  194,076 

Clalrborne 203  47,936 

Cumberland 81  17,821 

Fentress 87  20,600 

Grundy 300  71,243 

Hamilton 224  50,892 

Knox 200  48,925 

Marioa 277  66,059 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


$868,942 
488.156 
197, 270 
197.318 
231.255 
236.927 
194.361 
472,448 
233,824 

1,345,597 

32,980 

20,639,090 

1,273,638 

2.400,945 
315,984 

2,904,333 

1,898.590 
440,851 
837, 121 
239,620 
251,591 

1,035,670 
182,037 
254,067 
379,965 
382,030 
253.654 
398,334 

1, 142, 167 
299,473 
418. 974 
502,975 
592.755 
294.107 
285,232 

2.038.184 
440,900 
315,648 
612,434 
151,710 
278,175.886 

7,635.928 

2.005.648 
211.414 

1,073,759 
520, 189 
236, 450 

1,029,251 
581.388 

18.796.345 

7,068,449 
895.726 
319.902 
937.453 

4,695,609 

2, 125, 264 
305,993 

2,217,062 
895, 726 
684, 313 
325,466 

13,914,358 
175, 251 

3,224,059 
951, 362 

6, 178, 286 

1. 888, 814 

35, 545, 315 

325.466 

186,377 

275,394 

436,736 

77,463,639 

278, 176 

166.906 

812. 274 

236,450 

500,717 

12,498.W3 

1. 744, 163 
36,165.647 

9,101,915 
255,922 

1,212,847 

408,919 

10, 565, 120 

706,567 

7, 875, 159 

606,423 

197, 505 

13, 192 

32,980 

230,862 

19.788 

19, 458, 394 

2.751,611 

3, 941, 881 
978, 757 
276,504 
309,194 

1,  324. 338 
744, 478 
886,719 

1,202.334 
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NUMBER  OF  BLACK  LUNG  CLAIMS  ALLOWED,  TOTAL  CUMU- 
UTIVE  PAYMENTS  SINCE  ENACTMENT  AND  TOTAL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.  BY  STATE  OF  CURRENT  BENE- 
FICIARY RESIDENCE,  AND  COUNTIES.  WITH  50  OR  MORE 
CUIMS  ALLOWED-AS  OF  APR.  30. 1972— Continued 


Claim 
State  and  county       allowed 


Monthly  Total 

payment      cumulative 
amount  amount 


Tennessee — Continued 

Morgan 113 

Putnam 78 

Roane 410 

Scott 129 

Sullivan 247 

Washington 58 

White 76 

Texas 126 

Utah 536 

Carbon 328 

Salt  Lake 80 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 7,068 

Alexandria  City 60 

Bristol  City 93 

Buchanan ;.  631 

Dickenson 474 

Lee 666 

Montgomery 67 

Norton  City 239 

Roanoke  City 75 

Russell..        .  485 

Scott  ....  95 

Smyth 93 

Tazewell 1,495 

Washington Ill 

Wise. 1,401 

Washington 209 

King 51 

Kittitas         .  89 

West  Virginia 27,422 

Barbour 361 

Boone 900 

Braxton 73 

Brooke 88 

Cabell 172 

Clay 169 

Fayette 3,048 

Greenbrier 426 

Harrison „ 771 

Kanawha 1,812 

Lincoln 215 

Logan 2,469 

McDowell 3.354 

Marion 1.311 

Marshall 124 

Mason 59 

Mercer 1,690 

Mineral ',  118 

Mingo 1.819 

Monongalia 800 

Monroe 82 

Nicholas 344 

Ohio 246 

Preston 318 

Putnam 126 

Raleigh 4,035 

Randolph 237 

Summers 84 

Taylor 146 

Tucker 129 

Upshur , 149 

Wayne 165 

Webster 231 

Wyoming 1,042 

Wisconsin 55 

Wyoming 529 

Lincoln 52 

Sweetwater 370 


26, 222 

492,  297 

18. 602 

352,  391 

95,  237 

1,  759,  233 

31. 749 

611.772 

55,098 

933.  419 

13,  335 

222.604 

17,  551 

588.816 

28,906 

455, 129 

122. 673 

1. 932. 647 

76. 152 

1,  228,  951 

17, 626 

255,554 

1.058 

13, 192 

1.681.461 

33,263,960 

13.031 

222. 203 

21.  809 

384,531 

157, 149 

3, 043, 320 

116.290 

2.  336,  793 

160. 243 

3.411,884 

14, 124 

224, 199 

52,798 

1,  082, 742 

16. 192 

308,690 

118.560 

2.  298,  872 

21.  304 

391.517 

22.  010 

407, 151 

360. 673 

7,  305,  764 

26.  735 

475, 009 

326.  775 

6, 638. 821 

43.711 

672,  799 

lU.  127 

152,  241 

13,880 

243.  035 

.,  460,  409 

127,877,928 

81.  853 

1.  350. 391 

211,643 

4.  163,  705 

18,  025 

345.270 

20,156 

370,846 

38.504 

682,868 

41,  024 

713,  559 

705,  024 

14, 202, 123 

97,746 

1,  781. 340 

175,206 

2, 996, 180 

405, 003 

7,  517, 943 

52.394 

1,005.121 

598,945 

12,607,485 

811,040 

16,  851,  753 

295,  758 

4,  951, 433 

27,  974 

473, 148 

13,115 

199.490 

400, 416 

7,657.330 

27,069 

419.440 

458, 431 

9,230.229 

179,858 

3. 141. 961 

19.058 

332.483 

82,  241 

1.425.839 

56,012 

916.885 

77,460 

1,251.925 

28,  555 

436.064 

937.  793 

19, 615, 195 

55, 172 

1. 020. 466 

19,446 

356.  779 

33,594 

554,990 

29, 072 

557.548 

35.  597 

558,827 

39.667 

681.589 

57,433 

1,053.714 

257, 835 

7,172.673 

11.280 

197.882 

114.565 

2.236.066 

11.445 

236.911 

80,  970 

1,642,055 

1  Previously  allowed,  claimant  terminated. 


GEN.  EVERT  S.  THOMAS  RETIRES 
FROM  DISTINGUISHED  CREDIT 
UNION  CAREER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not 
often  that  a  man  completes  two  out- 
standing and  successful  careers  and 
achieves  greatness  In  both  of  his  en- 
deavors. But  that  Is  exactly  what  has 
happened  to  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr. 

On  May  1  of  this  year.  Evert  Thomas 
retired  as  the  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton ofBoe  of  CUNA  International,  the 
worldwide  credit  union  trade  associa- 


tion. He  also  has  served  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Defense  Credit  Union 
Council,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1964. 
Even  though  he  will  be  giving  up  his 
Washington  duties,  Evert  Thomas  will 
continue  in  his  Defense  Credit  Union 
capacity  from  his  retirement  home  near 
Orlando,  Pla. 

This  marks  the  second  retirement  for 
Evert  Thomas,  for  in  1964  he  retired 
from  the  VS.  Army  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  having  established 
an  outstanding  service  record  that 
began  in  1925  when  he  joined  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  in  an  enlisted  capacity. 
In  1929  he  was  commissioned  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Army  Reserve  Corps,  and  in 
1933  he  resigned  that  commission  and 
joined  the  Illinois  National  Guard  as  an 
enlisted  man.  Later  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  an  officer  in  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard  and  entered  active  duty 
with  that  organization  in  1940.  He  is  the 
only  known  person  in  the  history  of  the 
UJ3.  Army  who  has  been  in  an  enlisted 
status  twice  and  back  to  officer  status 
twice. 

During  World  War  n  Evert  Thomas 
commanded  a  combat  battalion  in  the 
European  theater.  In  1946  he  was  com- 
missioned an  officer  in  the  Regular  Army. 
He  served  as  military  attache  to  Nor- 
way in  1959,  the  same  year  that  he  was 
appointed  brigadier  general.  From  that 
year  until  1961  he  was  a  deputy  com- 
manding general  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  And 
from  1961  to  1964  when  he  retired  from 
active  military  service,  he  was  a  com- 
manding general,  U.S.  Army  Training 
Center— Army— Fort  Knox,  Ky.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  service  in  the  European  com- 
bat theater.  General  Thomas  also  served 
in  the  Korean  conflict. 

He  compiled  an  outstanding  military 
record  both  as  a  fighting  man  and  as  an 
administrator.  On  the  battlefield  he  was 
awarded  in  1945  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  second  highest  military 
medal  that  our  country  can  bestow.  The 
medal  is  awarded  for  extreme  heroism. 
He  also  earned  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star  with  "V"  device,  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  and  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge.  Throughout  his 
military  career.  General  Thomas  was 
noted  for  his  interest  in  the  enlisted  men 
who  served  imder  him.  A  few  years  ago 
a  staff  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  was  in  Okinawa  con- 
ducting an  investigation  into  financing 
problems  faced  by  servicemen.  He  inter- 
viewed a  sergeant  major,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation  General 
Thomas'  name  was  brought  up.  The  ser- 
geant major  recalled  that  he  had  served 
imder  General  Thomas  and  offered  the 
observation  that — 

General  Thomas  was  the  finest  officer  ever 
to  serve  in  the  United  States  Army. 

When  he  served  in  the  Army,  General 
Thomas  became  extremely  interested  in 
credit  unions,  particularly  those  that  op- 
ei-ated  on  military  installations.  He  saw 
on  many  occasions  the  effective  job  that 
these  credit  unions  did  in  helping  solve 
servicemen's  financial  problems. 

When  General  Thomas  retired  from 
active  duty  he  had  a  number  of  job 
offers,  many  of  which  offered  extremely 
high  salaries.  He  chose  instead  a  job  with 


the  oredlt  unions  that  offered  far  more 
than  monetary  rewards.  It  offered  him 
the  opportunity  to  advance  the  cause 
of  credit  unions,  particularly  those  that 
served  military  personnel  As  the  first 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Defense 
Credit  Union  Council,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  seeing  that  group  grow  from 
a  handful  of  credit  unions  to  a  group 
that  now  encompasses  several  himdred 
credit  unions,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  most  of  the  countries  overseas  in 
which  American  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned. He  did  such  an  outstanding  job 
in  that  capacity  that  in  1966  he  was 
selected  to  head  the  Washington  office  of 
CUNA  International  and  to  continue  in 
his  Job  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Defense  Credit  Union  Council.  Last  year 
when  the  job  of  Managing  Director  of 
CUNA  International,  the  top  staff  job 
in  that  organization,  was  open.  General 
Thomas  probably  could  have  had  the 
job  if  he  had  so  chosen.  But  he  declined 
the  position  because  of  his  impending  re- 
tirement. He  did  serve  In  that  job  in  an 
acting  capacity  for  several  months  and, 
as  always,  he  performed  the  job  in  an 
outstanding  manner. 

In  1965  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  began  an  investigation  of 
financing  problems  faced  by  servicemen, 
particularly  those  stationed  overseas. 
Many  servicemen  who  were  forced  to 
borrow  money  from  high-rate  finance 
comt>anies  were  paying  interest  rates  as 
high  as  60  and  70  percent  a  year.  There 
were  no  credit  unions  on  military  instal- 
lations overseas  and  credit  imions  oper- 
ating at  military  installations  in  this 
country  were  operating  under  virtually 
day-to-day  directives  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  no  official  policy  on 
credit  unions. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  thstt  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  solve  the  financing 
problems  of  servicemen  was  to  make 
available  credit  union  service  to  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  regard- 
less of  where  they  were  stationed.  To- 
day credit  imions  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  official 
welfare  and  morale  activities  and  are 
the  only  financial  institutions  author- 
ized to  provide  consimier  counseling  for 
servicemen  on  an  official  basis.  We  also 
have  credit  unions  overseas,  and  these 
credit  imions  have  saved  servicemen 
millions  of  dollars  in  excess  interest 
costs  that  they  would  have  had  to  have 
paid  to  the  high-rate  finance  companies 
if  we  had  not  had  the  overseas  credit 
unions. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  a  little  less  than 
3  years  the  overseas  credit  unions 
which  General  Thomas  helped  to  orga- 
nize have  attracted  more  than  200,000 
members  and  have  lent  more  than  $200 
million  In  low-cost  loans. 

liCuch  of  the  credit  for  the  new  phi- 
losophy on  military  credit  unions  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  go  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  who  worked  tirelessly  to 
help  solve  the  serviceman's  financial 
problems.  On  two  occasions  General 
Thomas  sei-ved  as  an  unpaid  consultant 
to  the  committee  and  traveled  around 
the  world  to  establish  overseas  credit 
unions.  Not  only  was  General  Thomas 
an  unpaid  consultant,  but  his  travel  and 
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expenses  were  not  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

General  Thomas  has  also  been  a  tire- 
less leader  in  fighting  for  legislation  that 
would  benefit  credit  unions.  Members  of 
Congress  have  found  him  to  be  totally 
reliable  and  an  individual  who  can  al- 
ways be  counted  upon  to  provide  a  fac- 
tual answer  rather  than  a  self-serving 
answer.  The  following  list  shows  legisla- 
tion of  benefit  to  credit  unions  that  has 
been  enacted  since  General  Thomas  has 
headed  the  Washington  office  of  CUNA 
International. 

List  or  Ixgislation 

Public  Law  89-429—1966: 

Known  as  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  this  law  authorized  among  other  things 
Federal  credit  unions  to  Invest  their  funds 
in  the  type  of  participation  or  beneficial 
interest  issued  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

Public  Jjaw  90-44—1967: 

Authorized  Federal  credit  unions  to  make 
loans  to  directors  and  members  of  the  su- 
pervisory or  credit  committees  on  the  same 
basis  as  now  provided  in  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  or  in  amounts  up  to  $5,000  which- 
ever is  greater. 

Public  Law  90-188—1967: 

(1)  Authorized  Credit  Committee  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  to  a  loan  officer. 

(2)  Authorized  Federal  credit  unions  to 
pay  dividends  quarterly. 

(3)  Authorized  credit  unions  to  credit 
charge  received  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  month  the  entire  month  In  computing 
dividends. 

Public  Law  90-376—1968: 

(1)  Authorized  secured  loans  with  matu- 
rities of  ten  years. 

(2)  Authorized  Federal  credit  unions  to 
invest  in  shares  or  deposits  of  any  central 
credit  union  in  which  such  investments  are 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  the  Federal  credit  union  making  the 
investment. 

(3)  Authorized  Federal  credit  unions  to 
purchase  notes  made  by  members  of  liqui- 
dating credit  unions. 

(4)  Authorized  the  Executive  Conunittee 
of  a  credit  union  to  borrow  fimds  as  weU  as 
purchase  and  sell  securities  and  make  loans 
to  other  credit  unions. 

(6)  Raise  the  unsec\ired  loan  limit  to 
$2,600. 

(6)  Change  the  requirement  for  audit  by 
Supervisory  Committee  from  quarterly  to 
semi-annually. 

(7)  Authorized  the  suspension  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supervisory  Committee  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

(8)  Authorized  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  to  conduct  consumer  credit 
counseling  programs  for  low  income  persons. 

Public  Law  90-365—1968: 

Authorized  payroll  deductions  for  Federal 
employees  to  be  made  to  financial  institu- 
tions Including  credit  unions  for  the  purpose 
of  saving. 

Public  Law  90-321—1968: 

CUNA  actively  supported  this  law  which 
now  is  known  as  the  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act. 
It  was  designed  to  protect  the  consumer  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  credit  by 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  finance  charges  in  credit  trans- 
actions or  offers  to  extend  credit;  by  restrict- 
ing the  garnishment  of  wages;  and  by  creat- 
ing the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  need  for  further  regulation  of  the 
consimier  finance  Industry. 

Public  Law  91-206  1970: 

(1)  Amended  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
to  provide  for  an  Independent  Federal  agency 
for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  Fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions. 

(2)  Established  a  National  Credit  Union 
Board   consisting  of   a   chairman   and   one 


member  from  each  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  regions  all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Public  Law  91-468 — 1970: 

Established  a  program  of  Federal  share 
insurance  for  credit  unions  that  would  Insure 
aU  member  tuscounts  up  to  $20,000. 

Public  lAW  92-221—1971 : 

Provides  an  additional  two  years  for  credit 
unions  that  failed  to  qualify  for  share  in- 
surance on  their  initial  application  to  qualify 
and  to  be  insured  diu-ing  that  period. 

Although  General  Thomas  officially 
retired  on  May  1,  he  will  remain  in  the 
Washington  area  a  few  more  weeks  to 
help  his  successor  assume  his  new  job. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  worked  with 
General  Thomas,  I  have  found  him  to  be 
more  than  an  effective  spokesman  for 
credit  unions.  He  has  become  a  very  close 
friend.  And  I  am  happy  to  see  that  even 
in  retirement  he  will  remain  active  in  the 
credit  union  movement.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  executive  director  of  the  De- 
fense Credit  Union  Council,  he  will  be  a 
consultant  on  all  credit  union  matters. 
It  is  extremely  gratifying  that  General 
Thomas  will  be  available  to  help  guide 
the  future  course  of  the  more  than  23,000 
credit  unions  in  this  country,  for  I  can 
think  of  no  one  more  qualified  to  handle 
the  job. 


GEORGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
marks  the  54th  anniversary  of  Georgian 
independence.  This  is  an  occasion  to 
commemorate  for  it  marks  a  time  when 
Georgia  was  free  from  Soviet  domination 
and  oppression  and  was  free  to  choose  its 
own  destiny;  yet,  it  is  also  a  sad  occa- 
sion because  freedom  and  Independence 
lasted  but  a  brief  time; 

On  May  26, 1918  the  Georgian  National 
Council  which  had  been  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  Georgia  proclaimed 
the  Act  of  Independence.  In  February 
1919,  elections  were  held  for  a  new  Geor- 
gian Constituent  Assembly — suffrage  was 
universal,  equal,  and  secret.  The  Men- 
shevlks,  overwhelmingly  elected,  formed 
a  Cabinet  and  administration  which  was 
directly  answerable  to  the  Assembly.  The 
Georgian  Social-Democratic  leaders  who 
had  previously  worked  for  the  triumph 
of  democratic  socialism  in  Russia  were 
quickly  transformed  into  intense  nation- 
alists. The  red  banner  of  the  revolution 
was  replced  by  an  emblem  of  St.  George, 
the  national  patron  and  protector.  The 
Georgian  language  was  declared  official 
and  the  use  of  Russian  was  outlawed  in 
the  Assembly,  the  courts  and  the  army. 

The  new  government  scored  Its  most 
notable  success  in  the  realm  of  educa- 
tion. Early  in  1918.  Georgia's  first  reg- 
ular university  was  opened  in  Tbilisi, 
thus  realizing  a  dream  long  cherished 
by  Georgian  intellectuals.  The  university 
rapidly  assumed  a  dominant  position  In 
Georgia's  educational  life  under  such 
great  scholars  as  the  historian  Ivan  Jav- 
akhishvili  and  the  literary  historian 
Komeli  Kekelldze. 

In  labor  and  industrial  policies,  the 
government  was  able  to  follow  its  social- 
ist principles  and  implemented  a  number 


of  beneficial  labor  laws.  An  8-hour  day 
was  established,  overtime  entitled  the 
worker  to  double  pay.  unemployment  and 
health  Insurance  was  introduced,  and 
the  right  to  strike  was  established  by 
law. 

However,  although  the  Georgian  Gov- 
ernment's social  and  economic  policies 
were  basically  sound  and  progressive, 
their  realization  of  socialism  was  frus- 
trated by  financial  instability  combined 
with  the  pressures  of  political  chaos  in 
Russia  and  the  Near  East. 

On  February  11,  1921,  the  Red  Army, 
acting  under  orders  of  two  Georgian 
Bolshevik  leaders,  Stalin  and  Ordzhonl- 
kidze  struck  at  Georgia  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  Soviet  regime  in  Tbilisi.  Against 
this  powerful  military  force,  Georgia  had 
only  40,000  troops  spread  out  all  over  the 
fronts.  The  Georgians  faced  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
heroism  of  the  Georgian  Army,  were  un- 
able to  resist  the  Soviet  invasion.  On 
March  16  the  Constituent  Assembly  held 
its  last  meeting  in  Batum  and  ordered  the 
government  to  leave  the  country  and 
continue  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of 
Georgian  independence.  The  entrance 
of  Russian  troops  into  Batum  brutally 
curtailed  Georgia's  independence.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  eJl  too  f amlUar  to  the 
people  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  pause  and 
commemorate  that  brief  period  of 
Georgian  independence  as  well  as  pay 
tribute  to  the  land  and  its  people  who 
still  cherish  and  hope  for  freedom  and 
independence.  I  hail  the  brave  and  val- 
iant people  of  Georgia. 


SALT  AGREEMENT  WILL  MANDATE 
SOVIET  SUPERIORITY;  "DECADE 
OP  DANGER"  FOR  U.S.  AND  ALLIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBRooK)  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  week,  I  learned  the  terms  of  a  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks — SALT — 
agreement  that,  if  signed,  would  doom 
the  United  States  to  nuclear  inferiority 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  endanger  our 
national  security  for  the  remainder  of 
this  decade.  In  recent  days,  further  de- 
tails have  been  supplied  by  reports  in 
newspapers  as  varied  as  Newsday,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  conservative 
weekly  Human  Events.  None  of  the  de- 
tails in  these  articles  has  been  denied  or 
challenged  by  spokesmen  for  the  Nixon 
administration.  In  fact,  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  a  front  page  article  notes 
that  the  administration  virtually  con- 
firms my  statement. 

In  the  absence  of  such  denials,  and  in 
view  of  confirmation  I  have  received 
from  legislators  who  are  exceptionally 
well  informed  on  this  issue,  I  think  it  im- 
perative that  the  facts  of  the  SALT 
agreements  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  public  and  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

Here  are  the  salient  facts  of  the  agree- 
ment as  I  understand  them: 

First.  The  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  will  sign  a  formal  treaty,  re- 
quiring Senate  approval,  limiting  anti- 
ballistic   missile — ABM — deployment   to 
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two  sites  and  200  launchers  in  each  coun- 
try. This  means  that  the  United  States, 
If  the  treaty  is  approved,  will  be  obli- 
gated to  dismantle  two  of  the  three  ABM 
sites  already  authorized  by  Congress  and 
presently  under  construction.  I  carmot 
help  but  wonder  why  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Laird  told  us  in  1969, 1970. 
and  1971,  that  all  these  sites  were  needed 
to  protect  against  the  Soviet  SS-9's,  none 
of  which  are  being  scrapped.  Under  the 
treaty,  we  would  be  able  to  protect  not 
three,  but  one,  of  our  Minutemsm  sites, 
plus  our  national  capital  of  Washington. 
In  view  of  offensive  missile  technology, 
this  is  no  protection  at  all. 

Second.  Under  a  5-year  executive 
agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able 
to  retain  its  more  than  1,600  land-based 
missiles,  while  we  cotild  not  go  beyond 
our  present  1,056. 

Third.  Under  the  same  5-year  agree- 
laent,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to 
deploy  a  total  of  66  to  68  Polaris-type 
missile-firing  submarines,  while  we  could 
add  no  more  than  three  to  our  present 
total  of  41.  To  gain  this  overwhelming 
lead  in  a  field  where  they  now  trail,  all 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  do  Is  phase 
out  200  of  their  oldest  land-based  mis- 
siles, and  30  of  their  obsolete  three-mis- 
silc  subs 

Fourth.  If  the  Soviets  did  this,  which 
is  well  within  their  capability,  they  would 
lead  1,400  to  1.056  in  land-based  mis- 
siles, and  approximately  67  to  41  in  Po- 
laris-type subs.  Thus  the  agreement 
permits  the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  most 
of  their  present  wide  lead  in  land-based 
missiles,  while  permitting  them  to  sur- 
pass us  by  a  wide  margin  in  the  one 
area  where  we  still  lead,  submsuine- 
based  missiles. 

Fifth.  The  Soviet  Union  could  convert 
all  of  their  300-plus  SS-9  missiles— the 
most  destructive  missile  now  deployed, 
the  one  we  have  been  hearing  so  much 
about  from  Secretary  Laird — into  a  still 
larger,  more  destructive  missile  that  has 
recently  been  observed  in  the  testing 
phase.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
could  upgrade  not  a  single  one  of  its  1,000 
Minuteman  missiles  to  missiles  of  larger 
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sixth.  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement  covers  maimed 
bombers  or  multiple,  independently  tar- 
geted warheads— MIRV's.  But  if  the  So- 
viet Union  obtains  and  deploys  the  same 
type  of  MIRV  that  we  are  presently  de- 
ploying, they  can  take  an  overall  lead 
in  deliverable  warheads  of  not  less  than 
5  to  1  by  the  end  of  the  offensive-weapon 
agreement  in  1977. 

I  will  touch  briefly  on  a  number  of 
related  points. 

The  agreements  call  for  no  onsite 
inspections. 

No  version  of  the  agreements  I  have 
seen  places  restrictions  on  mobile  land- 
based  missiles.  The  Soviets  have  such 
missiles  smd  we  do  not. 

No  version  of  the  agreements  I  have 
seen  places  restrictions  on  the  type  of 
antiaircraft  radars  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  convert  an  extensive  antiair- 
craft system  Into  a  "thick"  ABM.  The 
Soviets  have  such  an  antiaircraft  sys- 
tem, and  we  do  not. 

In  siimmary,  these  agreements  are  one- 
sided on  their  face.  In  issue  after  issue 


the  United  States  has  made  major  con- 
cessions. In  not  one  area  can  I  detect 
a  major  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

All  details,  published  and  otherwise, 
are  no  doubt  subject  to  change  and  cor- 
rection, and  I  would  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  clarify  immediately  the  ex- 
act details.  But  it  is  clear  in  my  mind, 
and  in  the  mind  of  every  knowledgeable 
person  I  have  spoken  to,  that  the  result 
of  this  agreement  if  signed  will  be  to  lock 
the  Soviet  Union  into  unchallengeable 
superiority,  and  to  plunge  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  into  a  decade  of 
danger. 

The  SALT  treaty  rewards  the  Soviets 
for  having  engaged  in  a  rapid  missile 
building  program  during  the  last  3V^ 
years  and  punishes  the  United  States 
for  the  Nixon  administration's  restraint 
in  not  sidding  a  single  land  or  sea-based 
missile  launcher.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion's 3V2-year  missile  freeze  has  done 
irreparable  damage  to  the  United  States 
by  allowing  the  Soviets  to  gain  a  tre- 
mendous lead — and  this  new  Soviet  su- 
periority will  be  made  permanent  by  the 
SALT  treaty. 

If  this  agreement  is  signed,  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  and  thoroughgoing 
changes  in  the  history  of  American  Gov- 
ernment will  be  complete.  In  1968,  can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  called  for  U.S. 
superiority.  In  1969,  President  Nixon  told 
us  "sxifficiency"  was  enough.  Now.  in 
1972,  the  President  is  apparently  will- 
ing to  sign  an  agreement  and  a  treaty 
that  would  legitimize — and  insure — So- 
viet superiority. 

In  the  past  the  Soviets  have  not  kept 
their  treaty  commitments.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a  treaty  which  it  is  actually  in 
their  interests  to  keep.  Yet  without  on- 
site  inspection  we  have  no  real  basis  for 
believing  they  will  abide  by  the  agree- 
ments of  the  SALT  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  repeat,  what  has 
changed  in  the  last  3  years  to  make  U.S. 
inferiority  acceptable  to  our  adminis- 
tration? What  has  the  Soviet  Union  done 
to  show  it  is  sincerely  interested  in 
peace?  The  latest  action  of  theirs  which 
I  am  aware  of  was  to  provide  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  the  Weapons  to  launch 
a  massive  Invasion  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. This  is  hardly  the  act  of  some- 
one interested  in  reaching  peaceful 
agreements. 

In  1958,  we  also  had  an  executive 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  calling  for  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  Within 
3  years,  they  imilaterally  broke  the 
agreement  and  laimched  a  series  of  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  biggest  and 
dirtiest  explosions  up  to  that  time.  Then, 
after  accomplishing  their  tests,  they 
laimched  a  worldwide  campaign  for 
bEinning  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere. This  proved  they  had  been  pre- 
paring for  these  tests  while  under  an 
agreement  and,  further,  that  in  keeping 
with  their  past  record,  they  broke  it 
when  it  was  in  their  interest  to  do  so. 
Why  would  they  not  do  the  same  thing 
in  such  an  important  area  as  strategic 
weapons  if  they  did  it  in  the  more  simple 
expedient  of  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere? 

Even  President  Kennedy  was  con- 
strained to  admit  the  Inability  of  this 


country  to  enforce  a  Cuban  missile  ban 
without  a  continual  onsite  inspection. 
Recall  his  statement: 

We  cannot  prove  there  is  not  a  missile 
In  a  cave  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  1b  not 
going  to  ship  next  week. 

Iliese  are  the  facts  as  I  understand 
them.  I  call  upon  the  administration  to 
repudiate  this  proposed  agreement.  If 
the  administration  insists  on  relegating 
the  United  States  to  a  military  inferi- 
ority which  can  bring  a  decade  of  dan- 
ger, I  call  upon  the  respected  leaders 
of  both  parties,  particularly  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  more  specifically  those 
most  conversant  with  our  military  pol- 
icy, to  join  in  repudiating  this  agreement 
and  treaty. 

Their  reaction  to  this  SALT  agree- 
ment, now  that  the  details  are  widely 
known,  will  determine  whether  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  put  people  over 
politics  and  their  Nation's  Interest  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
the  May  20,  1972,  article  from  Newsday, 
the  Human  Events  article  and  the  New 
York  Times  story  which  appeared  today; 
as  well  as  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
carried  by  the  May  24  Washington  Post: 

(From  the  Long  Island  Newsday,  May  20, 
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Details  of  Missile  Treatt 

(By  Martin  Schram) 

Washington. — VS.  and  Soviet  negotiators 
have  agreed  on  an  arms-llmltatlon  package 
giving  Russia  a  decided  edge  in  ofTenslve  sub- 
marine-based missiles,  but  setting  no  celling 
on  multiple-warhead  missiles,  where  the  U.S. 
holds  a  big  lead. 

The  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement 
also  would  allow  each  co\intry  to  have  two 
"equal"  defensive  antl-balllstlc  missile  sites 
"equal"  defensive  antl-balUstlc  missile 
sites — one  In  each  country  would  be  heavily 
laden  with  key  radar  installations. 

According  to  an  Informed  source,  the  offen- 
sive-weapons portion  of  the  pact  achieved  by 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  would 
be  an  Interim  agreement  that  would  remain 
in  force  for  five  years.  The  defensive,  or  ABM. 
agreement  would  be  permanent. 

U.S.  officials  believe  that  the  entire  package 
will  be  ready  for  signing  late  next  week  dur- 
ing President  Nixon's  Moscow  summit  talks. 
Final  details  are  now  being  worked  out  by 
SALT  negotiators  in  Helsinki.  As  those  last- 
minute  details  are  being  negotiated,  U.S.  of- 
ficials acknowledged  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  initial  nega- 
tive reactions  from  U.S.  hawks,  who  may  be 
less  than  satisfied  with  the  submarine-based 
missiles  agreement  and  from  doves  who  may 
have  misgivings  on  the  ABM  and  radar  pro- 
visions. 

The  offensive-weapons  agreement  provides 
for  a  freeze  on  the  number  of  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUes,  but  not 
the  number  of  warheads.  It  also  limits — at 
U.S.  insistence  —  submarine-based  missUes. 
But  a  rather  complicated  replacement  for- 
mula makes  it  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  have 
a  numerical  edge  In  submarine-based  mis- 
siles. 

The  defensive-weapons  agreement  provides 
for  two  ABM  systems  for  each  country:  one 
protecting  offensive  intercontinental  ballistic 
mlssUes  In  the  field,  the  other  protecting  the 
capitals  of  Moscow  and  Washington.  Each 
country's  capital  ABM  ring  wo\ild  have  six 
large  radar  complexes.  And  each  country's 
ABM  ring  deployed  to  protect  offensive  mis- 
siles in  the  field  would  have  30  radar  installa- 
tions— two  of  the  largest  variety  and  18  of 
the  smaUer  variety. 

Radar  installations  are  the  key  to  ABM 
systems — they  are  the  most  coetly  and  time- 


consuming  components  to  Install,  while  the 
defensive  missiles  themselves  can  be  put  Into 
place  in  a  week  or  so.  The  extensive  use  of 
radar  in  the  ABM  rings  means  that  the  in- 
stallations could  eventually  be  oonverted  into 
much  stronger  "hard-site"  systems. 

THE  OFVXNSIVS  PACKAGE 

The  offensive  agreement  will  freeze  land- 
based  Intercontinental  ballistic  missUes  at 
the  present  ntimber  of  launchers.  The  UJ3. 
now  has  1.054  ICBMs,  the  Soviets  have  1,618 
and  thus  the  Soviets  will  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  lead  In  ICBMs. 

The  agreement,  however,  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  multiple  warheads  that  may  be 
placed  on  these  launchers.  And  the  U.S.  is 
already  deploying  sophisticated  multiple 
warheads  called  Multiple  Independently  Tar- 
geted Re-entry  Vehicles  (MIRVs) ,  which  the 
Soviets  have  not  even  developed  to  a  test- 
ing stage.  Thus  the  U.S.  wUl  retain  Its  sizable 
lead  In  Individual  warheads — which  report- 
edly wUl  be,  by  the  middle  of  this  year,  5,700 
U.S.  warheads  to  2,500  Soviet  warheads.  And 
by  1975,  as  the  U.S.  continues  to  deploy 
MIRVs,  the  number  of  U.S.  warheads  will 
rise  to  7,694. 

U.S.  sources  acknowledge  that  the  Soviets 
hold  a  decided  edge  In  the  part  of  the  deal 
concerning  submarine-launched  missiles. 
"Unlike  the  defensive  agreement,  we  are  buy- 
ing inequality  in  the  offensive  package,"  one 
source  said. 

The  submarine  package  involves  an  intri- 
cate set  of  limitations.  Basically,  it  involves 
freezing  the  numbers  of  missile  submarines 
now  in  existence  in  each  country,  while  also 
allowing  completion  of  submarmes  now  un- 
der construction. 

The  U.S.  now  has  41  submarines  equipped 
with  656  mlssUe  launchers,  and  has  no  new 
subs  under  construction.  The  U.S.  subma- 
rines are  quieter — and  thus  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  detect — than  even  the  most  modern 
Soviet  "T-class"  submarines.  But  some  of  the 
more  modern  Soviet  submarines  are  faster 
than  their  U.S.  counterparts. 

Russia  has  between  41  and  43  modern  Y- 
class  submarines  either  operating  or  under 
construction  U.S.  sources  said.  (The  Soviets 
claim  that  the  number  under  construction 
puts  the  total  over  that  figure,  and  the  mat- 
ter remains  under  negotiation  in  Helsinki.) 
Those  submarines  have  a  total  of  600  to  650 
missUe-launchlng  tubes.  However,  the  Soviets 
also  have  100  more  missile  launchers  on  their 
31  older  G-  and  H-Class  submarines.  And 
under  the  SALT  agreement,  they  will  have 
the  option  of  replacing  those  100  launchers 
on  older  subs  by  building  still  more  of  the 
newer  Y-Class  submarines. 

U.S.  sources  estimate  that  it  would  take 
about  eight  Soviet  Y-Class  submarines  to 
handle  100  missile  launchers.  Thus,  if  the 
Soviets  choose  to  exercise  the  option  of  re- 
placing their  (dder  subs  with  quieter,  more 
modern  subs,  they  will  be  able  to  build  eight 
more  under  the  terms  of  the  present  SALT 
agreement.  That  would  boost  the  number 
of  Soviet  submarines  to  at  least  49  and  pos- 
sibly 61  and  it  would  boost  the  Soviet  total 
of  submarine-launched  missiles  to  from  700 
to  750. 

The  submarine  comparison  is  further  com- 
plicated by  a  provision  in  the  new  SALT 
agreement  that  would  allow  the  Soviets  and 
the  U.S.  to  swap  certain  old  land-based  mis- 
sile launchers  in  exchange  for  modern  sub- 
marme-based  missiles.  Under  that  provi- 
sion, the  Soviets  could  retire  209  of  their  old 
SS-7  and  SS-8  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  build  enough  submarines  to  carry 
209  launchers.  That  would  mean  about  17 
new  Soviet  submarines — should  the  Russians 
decide  to  exercise  that  option. 

If  the  Soviets  were  to  exercise  all  of  those 
options,  they  could  conceivably  have  a  force 
of  66  to  68  modem  T-Claes  submarlneB, 
equipped  909  to  989  missile  launchers.  How- 
ever, U.S.  sources  ccmsider  It  unliktiy  that 
the  Soviets  would  attempt  all  of  that  con- 


struction within  the  q>an  of  the  flve-yeckr 
offensive  agreement. 

On  the  American  side,  the  U.S.  would  be 
allowed  to  retire  54  of  its  Titan  missUes  and 
build  three  new  submarines  with  64  launch- 
ers to  replace  them.  Howevw,  the  U.S.  has 
no  plans  to  do  that. 

THE  DEFENSIVE   PACKAGE 

After  extensive  negotiations,  the  defensive 
arms  limitation  agreement  wiU  provide  that 
each  country  can  have  two  ABM  installa- 
tions: one  protecting  intercontinental  bal- 
listic mlasUes  in  the  field  and  one  protect- 
ing eatdi  capital,  Moscow  or  Washington 
(known  as  the  National  Command  Author- 
ity). 

The  UJ9.  had  tried  to  win  Soviet  approval 
for  a  proposal  under  which  the  U.S.  would 
be  allowed  two  ABM  sites  protecting  ICBMs 
in  the  field.  (The  U.S.  now  is  deplojrlng  ABM 
InstallatlODfi  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base 
in  North  Dakota  and  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base  in  Montana.)  Under  the  plan  that  the 
U.S.  tried  to  get  through,  the  Soviets  would 
have  been  allowed  Just  one  ABM  site — to  pro- 
tect Moscow. 

The  U.S.  held  that  two-for-one  ABM  posi- 
tion fr<Hn  last  August  untU  the  beginning 
of  the  latest  round  of  negotiations  at  Hel- 
sinki. Then  the  U.S.  offered  the  Soviets  two 
sites  (with  the  U.S.  still  having  two  sites.) 
The  Soviets  would  also  have  a  choice — both 
sites  shielding  ICBMs  in  the  field  or  one 
ring  protecting  Moscow  and  the  other  guard- 
ing an  ICBM  site.  But  the  Soviets  still  in- 
sisted on  "equality"  of  sites  for  the  two 
countries. 

Under  the  present  SALT  agreement,  each 
ABM  site  will  be  allowed  100  interceptor 
missUes — thus  giving  each  country  200  ABM 
interceptors. 

The  ABM  installations  at  the  capitals  wUl 
allow  six  radar  complexes,  caUed  "marks," 
to  be  placed  within  a  90-mile  radius  of  Mos- 
cow. Each  radar  "mark"  is  three  kilometer  in 
diameter.  U.S.  sources  say  that  one  warhead 
striking  a  radar  "mark"  can  knock  out  all 
radar  within  that  mark.  Thus,  they  say,  it 
Is  only  practical  that  the  other  side  would 
Install  no  more  than  one  large  radar  system 
in  each  "mark,"  although  theoretically  they 
could  squeeez  more  than  one  Into  each  radar 
"mark"  if  they  wanted. 

The  U.S.  soiu-ces  also  say  that  it  would  take 
60  to  100  re-entry  vehicles  (offensive  mis- 
sUes) to  guarantee  that  one  would  get 
through  to  knock  out  one  "mark."  Thus, 
they  say,  all  six  "marks"  of  radar  protecting 
Moscow  could  be  wiped  out  with  between 
300  and  600  UjS.  offensive  missUes. 

The  ABM  ring  protecting  each  country's 
ICBM  system.  In  contrast,  would  be  allowed 
20  radar  installations  each.  Two  of  those 
could  be  the  large  radar  setups  such  as  the 
U.S.  now  has  at  Grand  Forks  (the  site  the 
VS.  Intends  to  retain  as  Its  one  ICBM  pro- 
tector) .  The  other  18  radars  must  be  smaller 
of  the  sort  that  Moscow  now  uses  to  pro- 
tect Its  capital. 

The  VS.  is  insisting  that  the  Soviet  ABM 
system  protecting  the  missiles  in  the  field 
be  located  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Thus 
the  Soviets'  20-radar  ABM  package  wUl  be 
protecting  Just  about  16  per  cent  of  the 
Soviet  population,  one  source  noted.  The  per- 
centage would  be  much  higher  If  the  second 
ABM  system  could  also  be  located  in  the  more 
densely  populated  western  portion  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  ABM  Installation  in 
the  Grand  Pork,  North  Dakota,  area  will  be 
shielding  well  under  10  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

THE  TT.8.  RATIONALE 

To  reaUy  understand  the  SALT  agreement 
now  being  completed,  U.S.  sources  feel  that 
It  is  neceeaary  to  look  at  the  package  from 
two  perspectives:  (1)  What  the  U.S.  traded 
off  to  get  the  deal  with  the  Soviets,  and 


(2)  How  the  agreement  would  affect  the  stra- 
tegic balance  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  first  point,  the  U.S.  has  agreed  to 
curb  its  Safeguard  ABM  program.  Two  Amer- 
ican ABM  installations  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  and 
two  others  have  been  cleared  by  Congress  for 
advance  preparation  in  Wyoming  and  Mis- 
souri. Now,  Just  the  Grand  Forks,  NJ3.,  ABM 
installation  would  be  completed  to  protect 
American  ICBMs,  and  a  new  ABM  system 
coiUd  be  deployed  around  Washington,  if 
the  U.S.  BO  chooses. 

U.S.  sources  point  out  that  many  In  Con- 
gress, had  ttAX  that  the  VS.  should  be  glad 
to  win  an  ABM-only  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets. But  in  addition,  there  are  now  some 
offensive  limitations. 

For  example,  whUe  the  American  ICBM 
program  has  been  dormant  at  the  level  of 
1,054  launchers — with  no  plans  to  build 
more — the  Soviets  have  had  an  active,  ex- 
panding ICBM  program.  The  agreement 
would  freeze  the  number  of  Soviet  ICBMs. 
That  would  mean  the  Soviets  cannot  expand 
their  large  ICBM  system  beyond  the  288  large 
SS-9  mIssUe  silos  they  have,  plus  the  25  new. 
even  larger  sUoe  they  have  built  for  a  new 
missile  they  are  believed  to  be  developing. 

Also,  despite  long-standing  Soviet  opposi- 
tion, the  Russians  have  now  agreed  to  clamp 
a  celling  on  submtolne-based  missiles.  That 
too  is  an  area  in  which  the  VS.  is  not  pres- 
ently expariding,  but  the  Soviets  are.  The 
newest  American  submarine  mIssUe  program 
now  in  early  stages  Is  the  Underwater  Long- 
Range  Missile  System,  which  is  years  away 
from  deployment  even  if  it  manages  to  win 
approval  from  a  leery  Congress.  The  system 
cannot  possibly  be  operational  untU  1978 — 
which  Is,  colncidentally,  the  year  the  offen- 
sive-limitation agreement  of  SALT  runs  out, 
as  one  source  pointed  out. 

Concerning  the  second  area  of  UJS.  con- 
cern— the  strategic  balance — UJS.  sources 
note  that  the  VS.  can  still  develop  the  things 
that  military  planners  want.  The  U3.  can 
continue  to  Improve  and  deploy  its  sophisti- 
cated MIRV  multiple-warhead  system.  The 
U.S.  can  continue  to  make  qiudltatlve  Im- 
provements in  its  systems  and  can  harden 
Minuteman  sUos  to  protect  them  against 
attack. 

Also,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  SALT 
agreement  of  bombers.  That  means  that  the 
UJS.,  which  already  has  a  sizable  bomber 
edge,  can  continue  to  develop  its  new  B-I 
bomber.  As  of  now,  the  UJS.  has  about  450 
B-62  bombers;  the  Soviets  have  195  large 
bombers  (inferior  to  the  B-52,  according  to 
U.S.  sources)  and  of  those,  50  are  now  used 
as  tankers. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  can  develop  all  of 
those  things  too.  But  the  U.S.  does  have  a 
sizable  edge  In  such  areas  as  MIRV,  com- 
puters, missile  accuracy  and  quiet-submarine 
technology.  In  MIRVs  alone,  the  UJS.  figures 
the  Soviets  are  five  years  behind. 

Thus,  the  UJS.  sources  maintain,  while  this 
country  does  not  have  a  first-strike  offensive 
capacity,  It  does  retain  its  first-strike  retalia- 
tory capacity — the  abUlty  to  strike  back  after 
a  Soviet  attack  and  stlU  knock  out  25  per 
cent  of  the  Soviet  population  and  45  per 
cent  of  Soviet  industry. 

Like  moet  contracts,  the  SALT  agreement 
now  being  comi^eted  in  Helsinki  also  con- 
tains an  escape  clause.  Either  side  can  with- 
draw from  the  agreement  by  giving  Just  six 
months'  notice.  If  it  feels  its  supreme  interest 
has  been  threatened. 

NixoN  Expects  Soke  Accord 
Washington. — On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Moscow  today.  President  Nixon  said  that 
correspondence  in  the  last  few  days  bad  con- 
vinced him  that  Party  Chairman  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  has  a  "positive  attitude"  toward 
the  summit  meeting. 

The  President  apparently  meant  to  convey 
a  belief  that  the  Soviet  leader's  interest  in 
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accomplishment  was  serlovis,  despite  Impor- 
tant differences  over  Vietnam  and  otber 
areas. 

Soviet  Am.bassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln 
delivered  the  latest  message  from  Brezhnev 
Thursday  at  Camp  David,  the  President  said 
last  night,  and  It  Indicated  that,  while  many 
Issues  are  unresolved.  Important  progress 
can  be  made  to  help  the  cause  of  peace. 

Declaring  that  his  own  attitude  also  Is 
positive,  the  President  emphasized  that  the 
week-long  meetings  In  Moscow  wo\Ud  be 
aimed  at  substantive  accomplishments  rather 
than  cosmetics.  But  he  said  many  issues  are 
"knotty"  and  remain  to  be  settled. 

He  said  that  there  would  be  discussion  of 
Vietnam  and  "other  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  some- 
times conflicting  Interests." 

(Vice  President  Agnew,  emerging  from  a 
40-mlnute  meeting  with  Nixon  earlier  In  the 
day.  expressed  belief  that  morale  in  Saigon — 
which  he  visited  this  week — is  high.  He  said 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  might  score  some 
limited  military  successes  during  Nixon's 
visit  to  Moscow,  but  that  he  was  confident 
they  would  be  barred  from  any  significant 
assaults.  Agnew  said  his  brief  visit  this  week 
to  South  Vietnam  had  convinced  him  that 
Hanoi's  offensive  has  been  blunted  and  that 
"we  are  coming  out  of  the  woods."] 

The  President,  speaking  at  a  reception  in 
the  White  House  state  dining  room  for  mem- 
bers of  the  press  who  will  accompany  him, 
announced  that  he  would  speak  In  Moscow 
by  radio  and  television  to  the  Soviet  people 
on  Sunday,  May  28.  He  said  that  both  he 
and  Brezhnev  would  make  Important 
speeches  at  a  welcoming  dinner  In  the 
Kremlin  after  his  arrival  on  Monday. 

There  are  three  principal  areas  of  possible 
agreement,  the  President  said,  though  he 
emphasized  that  agreement  was  not  a  cer- 
tainty and  that  some  "Bottlenecks"  remained 
to  be  broken.  Agreements  are  possible,  be 
said,  on  a  nuclear  arms  limitation,  on  a  pro- 
gram to  Increase  Soviet-American  trade,  and 
on  cooperation  In  space.  It  has  been  known 
for  some  weeks  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  all  three  areas,  partlculttrly  on 
a  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were  to  de- 
part from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  shortly 
after  9  A.M.  for  an  eight-hour  flight  to  Salz- 
burg, Austria.  They  will  leave  Salzburg  Mon- 
day for  a  3 ',4 -hour  flight  to  Moscow. 

In  his  talk  to  reporters,  Nixon  recalled  that 
he  had  often  expressed  a  "dim  view"  of  simi- 
mltry.  He  referred  to  the  summits  of  his 
three  predecessors  at  Camp  David,  Vienna 
and  Glassboro,  N.J.,  as  "froth  with  very  little 
substance."  He  said  that  while  he  did  not 
want  to  overestimate  the  possibilities  of  this 
one.  he  wanted  to  emphasize  that  It  had  been 
m  preparation  for  nearly  3>^  years  and  that 
his  Interest  was  In  "substance  rather  than 
cosmetics." 

[From  Human  Events,  May  27,  1972] 
SALT  Plan  Threatens  UNrro)  States 

President  Nixon,  who  vowed  in  1968  to  pro- 
vide America  with  "clear-cut  military  superi- 
ority" over  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  in  Moscow 
this  week  pleading  with  the  Kremlin's  lead- 
ers to  sign  an  agreement  that  Is  Ukely  to 
freeze  the  United  States  into  a  postiire  of  nu- 
clear inferiority.  That's  the  Informed  word 
from  specialists  In  the  military  field  who 
have  been  privy  to  the  disarmament  discus- 
sions going  on  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  (SALT)  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  agreements  we  are  offering  the  Russians. 

According  to  these  sources,  here's  what  the 
Nixon  SALT  package — all  but  agreed  to  by 
the  Soviets — will  accomplish :  It  will  give  the 
Soviets  a  permanent  lead  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  offensive  ballistic  missiles — both  land- 
and  sea-based — and  It  will  provide  the  USSR 
with  an  extraordinary  c^portunlty  to  soar 
ahead  of  us  In  the  number  ot  deliverable 
warheads. 

The  agreement  wUl  be  divided  Into  two 


parts:  a  permanent  draft  treaty  reqxilrlng 
Senate  passage,  which  covers  only  anti-bal- 
listic missile  systems  (ABM) ;  and  an  execu- 
tive agreement  to  be  Initiated  by  Nixon  and 
the  Soviet  leaders  covering  offensive  mis- 
siles, land-based  and  sea-based,  for  a  dura- 
tion of  five  years. 

The  executive  agreement  reportedly  con- 
sists of  these  specifics : 

The  United  States,  which  now  has  41  nu- 
clear submarines,  has  agreed  to  freeze  Its 
submarine  fieet  at  existing  levels.  Incred- 
ibly, however,  the  understanding  permits  the 
Soviet  Union  to  construct  at  least  60  nuclear 
submarines  (Yankee-class),  equipped  with 
at  least  960  offensive  missiles. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Soviets  will  be 
allowed  to  surpass  the  United  States  in  both 
the  number  of  nuclear  subs  and  sea-based 
offensive  missiles  by  approximately  60  per 
cent.  Currently,  sea-based  missile  deploy- 
ment represents  the  only  remaining  U.S.  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  entire  mlssil* 
field. 

The  Soviets  have  25  operational  subs 
already,  with  17  more  under  construction. 
But  the  Nixon  package  generously  permits 
the  Soviets  to  build  an  additional  18  or  more 
modem  nuclear  submarmes,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  they  would  have  to  scrap 
some  200  older  land-based  offensive  missiles, 
the  SS-7S  and  SS-8s. 

The  executive  agreement  would  also  gen- 
eroxisly  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  close 
to  a  three-to-two  advantage  over  us  In  land- 
based  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
Assuming  the  Soviets  choose  to  convert  their 
older,  land-based  missiles  Into  submarines, 
for  instance,  the  Nixon  plan  would  still  allow 
the  Soviets  to  have  1,400  land-based  ICBMs, 
while  the  United  States'  land-based  offensive 
missile  force  would  be  fixed  at  Its  present 
1.054  level.  If  the  Soviets  by  some  whim 
choose  not  to  cash  in  their  SS-7s  and  8s  for 
subs,  their  lestd  In  land-based  offensive  mis- 
siles would  Increase  by  approximately  200 
more. 

Purtherm<n«,  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
hibited from  replacing  Its  Mlnuteman  and 
Titan  fieets  with  larger  missiles,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  such  restriction  with 
respect  to  Its  already  huge  SS-9.  The  Soviets 
have  recently  been  testing  a  far  bigger  suc- 
cessor to  the  S8-9. 

Informed  sources  also  point  out  that  under 
the  conditions  of  this  compact,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  the  ability  to  catch  up 
to  the  United  States  and  eventually  svirpass 
It  In  the  niunber  of  deliverable  warheads. 

The  Soviets  now  have  more  missiles  than 
we  do,  some  of  which,  partlciUarly  the  S8-9s, 
pack  a  far  greater  wallop  than  ours.  But 
because  we  are  ahead  of  them  in  warhead 
technology,  our  missiles  can  deliver  approxi- 
mately as  many  warheads  as  theirs  can — 
2,600. 

Since  the  proposed  SALT  agreement  fun- 
damentally freezes  the  existing  number  of 
offensive  missiles  on  both  sides,  the  Soviets, 
assuming  they  can  match  our  current  war- 
head technology,  which  most  experts  do 
assume,  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  capacity 
to  rain  at  least  five  times  as  many  warheads 
upon  the  United  States  as  we  will  be  able  to 
unleash  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  tremendoiu  con- 
cessions we  are  about  to  make  to  the  So- 
viets at  the  summit.  Though  the  Pentagon 
has  insisted  all  along  that  we  must  erect 
several  ABM  sites  to  protect  our  land-based 
missiles  from  the  threat  of  those  massive 
Soviet  SS-9  missiles,  the  draft  treaty — which 
would  be  permanent — would  force  us  to  dis- 
mantle two  out  of  three  Safeguard  sites  al- 
ready authorized  by  Congress.  The  Soviets, 
however,  are  not  required  to  eliminate  a  sin- 
gle SS-9,  which  leads  one  to  wonder  why 
we  ever  maintained  they  were  a  threat  in  the 
first  place. 

Aside  from  requiring  no  on-site  inspec- 
tion nor  restricting  the  production  of  bomb- 
ers, the  treaty  also  significantly  falls  to  even 
touch  upon  the  Soviet  Intermediate  Range 


Ballistic  Missiles  (IBBMs)  now  menacing  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe. 

Indeed,  many  experts  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed package — as  It  has  been  outlined  to 
lawmakers  and  government  personnel  in 
Washington  last  week — ^is  an  outright  gift 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  bestowing  upon  this 
Communist  colossus  nuclear  superiority  for 
years  and  years  to  come.  In  one  stroke  the 
United  States  would  permanently  remove  the 
nuclear  umbrella  of  protection  it  has  ex- 
tended to  our  allies  and  bring  our  own  sur- 
vival into  grave  question  as  well. 

In  a  Uttle-notlced  speech  delivered  in  Oc- 
tober 1969,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  suggested  that  SALT  could  actu- 
ally turn  Into  a  "Munich." 

"One  can  easily  see,"  he  emphasized,  "the 
advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  lethal 
danger  to  the  United  States  in  an  agreement 
that  would  bind  the  open  and  public  Ameri- 
can society  to  nuclear  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union  without  opening  the  closed  and  secret 
Soviet  society  to  far  more  inspection  and 
oversight  than  it  has  ever  been  willing  to 
grant  in  20  years  of  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject." 

The  chances  for  real  success  in  the  discus- 
sions, Acheson  stated,  "must  be  almost  in- 
finitesimal, yet  the  lure  of  them  to  negotia- 
tors and  the  danger  of  falling  into  their  own 
bear  trap  is  sut>stantlal.  Until  Communist 
society  becomes  more  civilized  and  reliable, 
the  risks  of  improvident  agreement,  like 
those  of  continuous  Russian  roulette,  are 
uninsurable,  and  perhaps  greater  than 
those  created  by  no  agreement  at  all." 

The  risks  seem  even  greater,  Acheson  main- 
tained, when  we  add  another  consideration: 
"Currently  the  Soviet  Union  greatly  sur- 
passes Western  Europe  In  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missiles  and  conventional  forces. 
The  threat  that  this  superior  power  might 
impose  Soviet  demands  on  Western  Europe, 
as  it  has  on  Eastern  Europe,  has  been  offset 
by  the  provisions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  the  presence  in  Europe  of  sub- 
stantial United  States  conventional  forces  as 
a  practical  guarantee  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
support. 

"If,  however,  Soviet  and  American  inter- 
continental nuclear  power  were  neutralized 
by  agreement  to  maintain  parity,  leaving 
Soviet  intermediate-range  and  conventional 
power  unchallengeable,  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  would  be  so  openly  and  notori- 
ously upset  that  the  Imbalance  might  be  as 
great  and  could  be  as  decisive  as  it  was  after 
Munich.  Not  that  war  would  be  inevitable, 
but  Soviet  domination  would  be  if  American 
intervention  should  be  foreclosed." 

In  Acheson's  view,  a  nuclear  Munich  would 
have  been  struck  if  we  even  opted  for  parity 
with  the  Soviets.  But  in  Washington  last 
week,  military  experts  were  suggesting  that 
we  were  offering  the  Soviets  a  disarmament 
treaty  far  more  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States  than  anything  Acheson  ever 
dreamed  of. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  24,  19721 

AccoBo  Expected  To  Offset  Missile  Totals 

AND  Power 

(By  Bernard  Owertzman) 

Washincton,  May  23. — The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  all  but  concluded 
agreements  on  limiting  some  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  that  would  give  the  Russians  a 
possible  numerical  edge  in  the  number  of 
land-based  and  sea-based  missiles.  Congres- 
sional and  Administration  officials  said 
today. 

But  a  senior  Administration  official  said 
that  the  potential  Soviet  lead  in  mdlvldual 
missiles  would  be  more  than  offset  by  Ameri- 
can superiority  in  multiple-warhead  tech- 
nology, and  that  this  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  substantial  advantage 
In  the  niunber  of  warheads  targeted  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Details  of  the  arms-limitation  package 
that  is  being  completed  in  Helsinki,  Finland, 


for  expected  signing  In  Moscow  on  Friday, 
were  made  known  to  newsmen  this  morning 
by  Representative  John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio. 
President  Nixon's  conservative  challenger  for 
the  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 

The  Congressman,  who  opposes  Mr.  Nixon's 
conciliatory  moves  toward  the  Russians,  said 
that  the  proposed  accord  would  "doom  the 
United  States  to  nuclear  Inferiority." 

Administration  officials,  when  informed  of 
Mr.  Ashbrook's  remarks,  did  not  deny  their 
accuracy.  But  the  officials  sharply  rebutted 
his  Interpretation  of  the  proposed  accord, 
whose  full  details  have  not  been  made  public 
by  the  Admlntstratlon. 

A  senior  Administration  official  said  that 
"what  is  frequently  forgotten"  Is  that  the 
United  States,  throxigh  its  ability  to  mount 
multiple  warheads  on  Individual  missile 
laimchers,  will  have  a  sizable  advantage  In 
the  number  of  actual  projectiles  that  could 
be  launched. 

BIQ  LBAO  IN  WARHBAOS 

He  said  that  by  the  end  of  1972  the  United 
States  would  have  5,700  warheads  as  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  2,600.  These  multiple  war- 
heads are  known  as  multiple  Independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles,  or  MIRVs,  and 
these,  the  official  noted,  the  Russians  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  develop. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  and  Administration  officials 
both  said  that  the  accord  would  consist  of 
two  parts. 

The  first,  Ui  the  form  of  a  treaty,  requiring 
Senate  approval,  would  limit  the  deployment 
of  antlballlstlc  or  defensive  missiles  to  two 
sites  and  200  launchers  in  each  country.  One 
site  would  defend  the  capital,  and  the  other 
would  defend  an  offensive  missile  pad  some- 
where in  the  country. 

The  second  part  of  the  projected  accord, 
taking  the  form  of  a  five-year  "executive 
agreement,"  would  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
and  United  States  to  retain  their  ciurent 
levels  of  land-based  missiles;  at  present  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  sizable  numerical  advan- 
tage. 1,618  to  1.054. 

The  United  States  currently  has  a  substan- 
tial lead  in  submarine  launched  missiles.  It 
has  41  submarines  equipped  with  656  missile 
launchers.  They  have  longer  range  and  are 
more  difficult  to  detect  than  the  25  Soviet 
submarines  of  the  Y  class  in  operation  and 
the  17  or  so  under  construction,  which  com- 
bined have  a  total  of  about  650  missile 
launchers. 

The  "executive  agreement"  would  allow  the 
Russians  to  complete  the  submarines  now 
being  built.  But  would  also  allow  them  fur- 
ther options  that  could  give  them  a  numeri- 
cal lead  over  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Ashbrook,  who  said  he  had  learned  of 
the  contents  of  the  prospective  accord  last 
Friday  from  "a  highly  placed  and  respected 
source"  and  had  since  confirmed  his  infor- 
mation with  "exceptionally  well-informed" 
legislators,  seemed  most  disturbed  by  the 
options  to  be  Included  in  the  "executive 
agreement." 

To  get  the  Russians  to  agree  to  a  subma- 
rine freeze  at  a  time  when  the  Americans 
have  a  substantial  lead  in  the  field,  the 
United  States  has  apparently  accepted  a 
rather  complicated  set  of  options. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  31  older  submarines 
of  the  O  and  H  classes  that  fire  three  or  four 
missiles  apiece.  Under  the  "executive  agree- 
ment," the  Russians  could  replace  the  ap- 
proximately 100  missile  launchers  aboard 
those  vessels  by  building  additional  subma- 
rines of  the  Y  class.  This  would  allow  the 
Russians  to  build  seven  or  eight  more  sub- 
marines and  Increase  the  number  of  sea- 
launched  missiles  covered  by  the  accord  to 
about  750. 

POSSIBLE  Ftrrnxz  strength 
In  addition,  the   arms  limitation  accord 
would  allow  the  two  sides  to  "cash  in"  cer- 
tain obsolete  land-based  missiles  for  addi- 
tional submarine-launched  ones.  The  Soviet 
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Union  could  retire  some  2C0  of  Its  oldest  SS-7 
and  SS-8  land-based  missiles  and  build  16  or 
17  new  submarines. 

Thus,  if  the  Russians  took  advantage  of  all 
options.  It  could  have  about  65  modern  sub- 
marines and  about  950  submarine-launched 
missiles.  The  United  States  could  "cash  in" 
some  54  Titan  missiles  and  buUd  three  new 
submarines — something  not  currently  plan- 
ned, given  It  a  total  of  44  submarines  and 
700  missile  launchers. 

Administration  officials  say  they  doubt 
that  the  Russians  would  take  advantage  of 
every  option  open  to  them  or  could  even 
carry  out  such  an  expanded  building  pro- 
gram in  the  five-year  period. 

The  senior  Administration  official,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  that  the  pro- 
jected strategic-arms  agreement  would  have 
the  effect  of  slowing  dovra  and  in  some  cases 
halting  the  Soviet  missile-building  program 
while  not  putting  tiny  celling  on  the  number 
of  multiple  warheads,  iu  which  the  United 
States  excels. 

Representative  Ashbrook  noted  in  bis 
news  conference  that  the  proposed  agree- 
ment did  not  cover  bomber  aircraft  or  the 
multiple-headed  warheads,  but  he  said  that 
if  the  Soviet  Union  gained  the  technology 
to  build  MIRVs  it  could  take  an  overall  lead 
in  "deliverable  warheads"  of  "not  less  than 
6  to  1"  by  the  time  the  "executive  agreement" 
would  expire  in  1977. 

But  the  senior  Administration  official  said 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
have  an  advantage  in  this  technology  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  at  least  imtll  the 
agreement  ended. 

Presumably,  the  two  sides  would  seek  in 
the  next  stage  of  the  talks  on  limiting  stra- 
tegic arms  to  reach  accords  on  the  MIRVs 
and  to  reduce  the  arsenals  of  both  countries. 

FURTHER  ASHBROOK  CRITICISM 

Mr.  Ashbrook  criticized  the  proposed  de- 
fensive— missile  treaty,  which  would  limit 
protection  to  the  capitals  and  to  one  offen- 
sive-missile site  In  each  country.  At  present, 
the  Russians  have  a  ring  of  anti-ballistic 
missiles  around  Moscow,  while  the  United 
States  has  started  construction  of  such  mis- 
siles at  Grand  Torks  Air  Force  Base  in  North 
Dakota. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook said,  the  United  States  would  be 
obliged  to  stop  work  on  another  antlballlstlc 
missile  site  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montana.  He  said  that  "in  view  of  offensive- 
missile  technology,  this  is  no  protection  at 
aU." 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  never  as- 
serted that  the  limited  antlballlstlc  missiles 
would  provide  much  protection.  Some  Con- 
gressional opponents  of  deploying  them  have 
said  that  they  were  a  waste  of  money.  And 
some  Administration  officials  believe  that 
there  may  be  trouble  persuading  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  an  antllsalllstlc 
missile  system  around  Washington. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  also  criticized  the  proposed 
agreement  for  not  calling  for  any  on-site  in- 
spection. The  Administration,  in  the  face  of 
long-standing  Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to  any 
on-site  inspection,  has  asserted  that  It  could 
adequately  detect  any  possible  violations  of 
the  proposed  accords  through  satellite  and 
electronic  means.  The  treaty  and  the  "ex- 
ecutive agreement"  would  have  escape 
clauses  in  case  of  Soviet  violation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  24.  1972] 

Ashbrook  Warns  of  Peril  in  Arms 

Pact  With  Russia 

Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook,  President  Nixon's 
Republican  primary  challenger,  said  yester- 
day the  arms  limitation  agreement  Mr.  Nixon 
may  sign  with  Russia  would  doom  the  United 
States  to  a  decade  of  military  Inferiority. 

The  Ohio  congressman,  who  said  he  had 
learned  the  basic  terms  of  the  treaty  "from 


highly  placed  people."  urged  Mr.  Nixon  to 
repudiate  it  at  the  Moscow  summit  meeting. 

"It's  better  to  have  the  summit  flop  than 
to  risk  the  future  security  of  the  natloa,"  he 
said  at  a  news  conference. 

Ashbrook  said  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  (SALT)  treaty,  as  he  understands 
it,  would  require  the  United  States  to.  scrap 
two  of  the  three  an;tlballlstic  missile  sites  It 
is  building,  limit  the  United  States  to  1,056 
landbased  missiles  while  permitting  the  So- 
viet Union  to  keep  1,600  and  permit  Russia 
to  overtake  and  surpass  the  United  States 
in  advanced  missile-firing  submarines,  a  field 
in  which  the  United  States  is  now  reported 
well  ahead. 

No  on-site  inspection  would  be  permitted 
to  see  If  the  treaty  Is  being  violated,  be  said. 
"But  this  is  one  treaty  which  It  is  actually  in 
their  interests  to  keep,"  he  said. 

Ashbrook  said  he  was  not  violating  any 
security  regiilatlons  in  disclosing  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  as  they  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  him.  Other  reports  about  it  have 
appeared  In  some  newspapers,  he  said,  the 
White  House  has  held  a  briefing  on  it  for  se- 
lected congressional  leaders,  and  it  is  being 
widely  discussed  in  the  Capitol  cloakrooms. 

"It's  been  leaked  in  many  ways,  not  Just 
me,"  he  said. 

Ashbrook  said  he  hoped  by  making  the  de- 
tails public  before  any  agreement  Is  signed 
in  Moscow  he  can  stir  up  enough  opposition 
in  the  United  States  to  block  it.  He  said  he 
was  particularly  interested  to  see  what  the 
reaction  of  conservative  Republicans  like 
Sens.  Barry  Goldwater,  Strom  Thurmond  and 
John  Tower  would  be. 

Ashbrook's  campaign  against  Mr.  Nixon 
has  had  a  hard  time  getting  off  the  ground, 
largely  because  of  the  failure  of  such  re- 
spected conservative  leaders  to  support  him. 

"I'll  be  very  disappointed  if  they  dont 
speak  out,"  Ashbrook  said.  "We  will  find  out 
whether  they  think  an  Issue  of  this  magni- 
tude transcends  party  loyalty." 


CONGRESSMAN  CRANE  SPONSORS 
LEGISLATION  TO  STIFFEN  PENAL- 
TIES FOR  DRUG  PUSHING,  CRIMES 
WITH  GUNS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  bills  which  will  provide  man- 
datory life  imprisonment  sentences  for 
all  persons  convicted  for  the  second  time 
of  illegally  distributing  narcotic  and 
other  hard  drugs  or  for  committing  a 
felony  with  firearms. 

These  two  bills  would  increase  the  pen- 
alty for  a  first  offense  to  a  minimum  of 
2  years  imprisonment  and  a  maximum 
of  25  years.  Currently,  the  United  States 
Code  provides  for  a  1-to-lO  year  sen- 
tence for  the  first  felony  committed  with 
a  firearm  and  a  2-to-25  year  term  for 
the  second  offense.  Illegal  distribution  of 
narcotic  and  other  dangerous  drugs  cur- 
rently calls  for  imprisonment  of  up  to 
IS  years  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000  for 
the  first  offense  and  up  to  30  years  or 
$50,000  for  the  second  offense. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  debate  on  both  of  these  issues,  yet  few 
of  the  proposals  in  either  area  are  di- 
rected specifically  at  the  criminal.  Ob- 
viously, the  way  to  prevent  violation  is 
to  make  the  penalty  su£Bciently  strong 
so  as  to  discourage  potential  offenders. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
(H.R.  13458)  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels) 
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which  would  make  the  use  of  firearms  to 
commit  felonies  a  Federal  crime  if  State 
laws  are  violated. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  reduce 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  with 
guns  by  merely  requiring  registration  or 
licensing.  The  criminal  who  wants  to  use 
a  gun  can  find  one,  whether  it  is  regis- 
tered or  not.  But  a  severe  prison  sen- 
tence, and  a  life  imprisonment  for  a  sec- 
ond offense,  would  give  law  enforcement 
agencies  the  tools  they  need  to  get  crimi- 
nals off  the  streets  while  at  the  same 
time,  discourage  the  illegal  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  quickest  solution  to  the  growing 
drug  problem  is  to  eliminate  the  push- 
ers and  the  best  way  to  achieve  that  is  to 
lock  them  up  and  provide  stiff  enou^ 
penalties  to  discourage  other  offenders. 

The  penalties  under  both  of  these  bills 
would  prohibit  suspension  or  probation 
of  the  term. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  welcome  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  on  these  bills 
which  I  believe  represent  a  clear  and 
straight-forward  approach  to  dealing 
with  these  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
these  bills  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

H.R.  16160 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 

Act  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  persona 

convicted  of  Illegally  distributing  narcotic 

and  other  dangerous  drugs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
406  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  846)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ILLKGAI.     DISTBIBUTIONS 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  at  least  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  who  violates  section  401 
(a)  (1)  by  distributing  a  controlled  substance 
m  schedule  in.  IV,  or  V  or  marihuana,  mesca- 
line, or  peyote  to  a  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  (except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2) )  punishable  by  (A)  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment, or  a  fine,  or  both,  up  to  twice 
that  authorized  by  section  401(b).  and  (B) 
at  least  twice  any  special  parole  term  au- 
thorized by  section  401(b),  for  a  first  offense 
Involving  the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule. 

"(2)  Any  person  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  violates  section  401(a)(1)  by  dis- 
tributing a  controlled  substance  in  schedule 
HI,  IV,  or  V  or  marihuana,  mescaline,  or 
peyote  to  a  person  imder  twenty -one  years  of 
age  after  a  prlw  convlcUon  or  convictions  un- 
der this  subsection  (or  under  section  303(b) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
section  701(b)  of  this  Act)  have  become  final. 
Is  punishable  by  (A)  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
or  a  fine,  or  both,  up  to  three  times  that  au- 
thorized by  section  401(b),  and  (B)  at  least 
three  times  any  special  parole  term  author- 
ized by  section  401(b) ,  for  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense  involving  the  same  controlled 
substance  and  schedule. 

"(b)  Any  person  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  violates  section  401(a)(1)  by  dis- 
tributing to  any  other  person  a  controlled 
substance  in  schedule  I  or  n  (other  than 
marihuana,  mescaline,  or  peyote)  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  two  years  or  more  than  twenty-five 
years  and  to  a  special  parole  term  of  at  least 
three  times  the  ^>eclal  parole  term  author- 
ized by  section  401(b)(1)(A)  for  a  first  of- 
fense; except  that  If  a  person  commits  such 
a  violation  after  a  prior  conviction  for  such 
a  violation,  such  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  Imprisonment  for  life.  In  the  case  of  any 
sentence  Imposed  under  this  subsection.  Im- 
position or  execution  of  such  sentence  shall 
not  be  suspended,  probation  shall  not  be 
granted,  and  section  4202  of  title  18,  United 


Ststea  Code,  and  the  Act  of  July  16,  1932  (D. 
C.  Code,  sees.  24-203—24-209),  shall  not 
apply." 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  406  In  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Skc.  406.  lUegsl  distributions." 

SJR.  16161 
A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  increase  the  penalties  for  persons 
convicted  of  conunlttlng  a  felony  with  or 
while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
924(c)    of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
ten  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
not  less  than  two  years  or  more  than  twenty- 
five  years";  and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  (A)  by  striking 
out  "to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  tvrenty-flve  years 
and,  notwithstanding"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  Imprisonment  for  life.  Notwith- 
standing", and  (B)  by  striking  out  "the  sen- 
tence In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  of  such  person"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  sentence  Imposed  on  any 
person  tmder  this  subsection". 


COST  OP  LIVING  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Akderson)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  press  c(»iference  in  Chicago  yes- 
terday, my  former  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois and  current  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  Don  Rumsfeld,  called  mi 
the  Senate  to  "exercise  restraint"  in 
Its  current  deliberation  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  He  warned,  as  did  I  during  the 
debate  on  the  House  side,  that  a  precip- 
itous 25-percent  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  could  place  the  entire  stabili- 
zation and  recovery  program  in  Jeopardy. 
I  was  gratified  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  saw  the  wisdom 
and  the  reasonableness  of  a  more  re- 
strained approach  to  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  than  tiiat  contained  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  adopt  a  similar  measure.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Rumfeld's 
statement: 

Donald  RuMsnEU),  Dibzctor  op  the  Cost  of 
Livmo  CoTTNcn.,  at  Phxss  CoNnazNcx, 
Normandy  Room,  Coneao-Hilton  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcll,  today  called  on  the  Congress 
to  "exercise  restraint"  In  adopting  new  mini- 
mum wage  legislation. 

All  who  are  serious  about  wanting  to  re- 
duce Inflation  and  achieve  true  peacetime 
prosperity,  must  carefully  assess  the  poten- 
tial Impact  on  xmemployment  and  Inflation 
of  the  mlnlmimi  wage  legislation  now  pend- 
ing in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Any  proposal  which  falls  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  upward  pressure  on  prices,  gen- 
erated by  an  abruptly  higher  minimum  wage, 
poses  a  threat  to  the  national  effort  to  stabi- 
lize costs  and  prices. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee Is  expected  to  approve  Senate  Bill 
1861  tomorrow.  That  measure,  which  prob- 
ably vmi  be  voted  on  by  the  entire  Senate 
next  month  provides  for  a  26%  Increase  In 


the  minimum  wage  within  60  days  of  pas- 
sage. The  bUl  would  add  »2.8  blUlon  In  direct 
costs  to  the  Nation's  wage  bill  In  the  first 
year.  Additional  Increases  would  be  required 
In  subsequent  years. 

While  the  direct  Impact  on  the  total  wage 
bill  and  on  prices  of  so  large  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  Is  great,  its  indirect  ef- 
fects will  likely  be  even  more  substantial. 
Adjustment  of  the  Pay  Board  standards 
might  be  necessary  to  tnatntiyin  customary 
wage  differentials  for  workers  with  higher 
skill  levels,  which  would  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant escalation  in  labor  costs.  Those  most 
In  need  of  Jobs  for  the  Income  and  work  ex- 
perience they  provide  will  find  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  compete  for  Jobs  when  employers  are 
prohibited  from  hiring  them  at  wage  levels 
commensiuate  with  their  skills. 

Such  a  large  and  abrupt  change  In  the 
minimum  vntge  will  lead  to  additional  wage 
Increases  for  some,  which  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  low  Income  wage  earner  In  the  form  of 
lost  employment  opportunities,  and  by  the 
American  consumer  In  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

The  House-passed  version  of  the  bUl,  HH. 
7130,  is  far  more  reasonable  In  Its  provisions 
than  the  Senate  version.  Although  It  pro- 
vides for  a  12%  increase  In  the  minimum 
wage.  It  will  not  have  as  severe  an  Impact 
on  employment  opportunities  or  Inflation  as 
the  measure  now  pending  In  the  Senate.  The 
House  version  wisely  makes  provision  for 
young  men  and  women  seeking  full-  or  part- 
time  employment  by  allowing  a  teenage  dif- 
ferential. This  provision  avoids  the  unin- 
tended result  of  providing  an  Incentive  for 
firms  to  reduce  their  total  number  of  work- 
ers and  will  encourage  additional  Jobs  for 
groups  experiencing  dlspropOTtlonately  high 
unemployment . 

Congressional  Amendments  to  the  Eco- 
iXMnlc  Stabilization  Act  in  December  1971  in- 
volving the  exclusion  of  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits from  control  and  the  mandated  retro- 
active wage  payments,  have  resulted  in  a 
looeemng  of  the  Pay  Board  rules  and  the 
passing  along  of  substantial  Increased  costs 
to  consumers  across  the  country.  Continued 
Congresslonally  mandated  loosemng  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program's  regulations 
could  reduce  the  abiUty  of  the  country  to 
achieve  the  stated  anti-lnflatlon  goals. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  embarked  on 
an  effort  to  reduce  Infiatlon,  reduce  unem- 
ployment, and  expand  Job  opportunities,  the 
Senate  should  weigh  carefully  any  proposal 
which  requires  large  Increases  In  wages  and 
costs. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  ATLANTIC  UNION 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day publicly  withdrawing  permission  for 
use  of  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res 
183). 

Now  that  I  have  had  an  opportimlty  to 
carefully  study  all  of  the  testimony  given 
at  the  recent  hearings  on  this  proposal, 
I  understand  that  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  sanction  a  delegation  of  18 
Americans  to  explore  the  possibility  with 
other  delegations  of  our  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  allies  of  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  a  declaration  that  the  goal  of 
their  peoples  is  to  transform  their  pres- 
ent alliance  into  a  federal  union; 

Second,  a  timetable  for  the  transition 
to  this  goal; 

Third,  creation  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions to  expedite  the  necessary  stages  and 
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achieve  the  objective  in  time  to  save  us 
from  another  war  or  depression. 

The  convention's  recommendations 
would  then  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  action  by  constitutional  procedure. 

PUNCn>AL   OBJECTIONS 

First  and  foremost.  I  will  not  be  part 
of  any  effort  that  if  pursued  could  lead 
to  any  loss  of  national  sovereignty  for 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  people  who  believe  Atlantic 
Union  would  do  exactly  that. 

While  I  am  a  strong  advocate  that  the 
United  States  promote  international  co- 
operation, particularly  in  such  areas  of 
common  concern  as  defense  and  trade,  I 
insist  that  such  cooperation  must  not  re- 
sult in  our  losing  control  over  our  own 
destiny  as  a  Nation.  It  appears  that  is 
where  the  Atlantic  Union  plan  would 
head  us. 

Second.  I  challenge  the  premise  which, 
though  not  admitted,  is  that  government 
gets  more  efiQcient  and  effective  as  it  gets 
further  and  further  away  from  the  peo- 
ple. I  think  the  reverse  is  generally  true. 

In  fact,  I  subscribe  to  President 
Nixon's  call  for  us  to  Join  an  exciting 
"New  American  Revolution":  a  peace- 
ful revolution  in  which  power  is  returned 
to  the  people. 

Third,  we  have  gone  this  route  be- 
fore. Ten  years  ago,  after  a  similar  res- 
olution was  enacted  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Elsenhower.  Congress  ap- 
pr(«>riated  $377,000  for  travel  and  meet- 
ing expenses  for  20  private  citizens  to 
go  to  Paris  to  meet  with  private  citizens 
representing  other  NATO  countries. 

What  resulted  from  that  12-day  Con- 
vention in  January  1962.  was  known  as 
the  "Declaration  of  Paris",  a  10-page 
statement  of  subtieties,  including  a  call 
for  creation,  within  2  years,  of  a  "true 
AUantic  Commimlty,  suitably  organized 
to  meet  the  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic challenge  of  this  era." 

Whatever  that  meant.  Congress  took 
no  action,  of  course.  Nor  did  the  national 
legislative  bodies  of  any  of  the  other 
countries. 

OTHEB  CONSIDERATIONS 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  more  zeal- 
ous constituents  have  read  a  great  deal 
more  into  this  AUantic  Union  proposal 
than  is  actually  there.  Yet,  they  are  Jus- 
tified, as  I  think  I  am.  In  urging  extreme 
caution  and  care  when  it  comes  to  con- 
sidering further  international  entangle- 
ments. 

I  therefore  withdraw  my  name  fully 
from  the  resolution,  urge  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  not  to  report  it,  and 
urge  that  if  the  Atiantic  Union  question 
does  reach  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote,  it  be  rejected. 


THE  24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  is  rec(%nized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  American  Israel  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee  celebrated  the  24th  sm- 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  committee's  13th  annual  policy 
conference  in  Washington.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  extremely  active  over  the 


years  in  promoting  a  good  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Two  people  who  have  been  particularly 
instrumental  in  the  group's  activities  are 
Si  Kenen  and  Esther  Chesney,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  15  years  of  devoted  service. 
Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Is  honorary  chairman  of  AIPAC 
and  one  of  its  most  dedicated  leaders. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19,  the  AIPAC 
held  a  public  meeting  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Rabbi  Bernstein;  Lt.  Gen. 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States;  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser. 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission;  and 
Dr.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau.  professor 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Their  remarks  were  focused  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Israeli  State,  poised  between 
two  major  powers,  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  happy  occtision  of  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Israel 
prompted  several  thoughtful  appraisals 
of  Israel's  will  and  ability  to  survive.  I 
am  introducing  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  their  remarks  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
their  knowledgeable  opinions.  Ilie  texts 
follow: 

Remarks  of  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstkin 

We  meet  on  the  19th  of  Aprtl,  1972  In  the 
city  of  Washington.  An  extraordinary  con- 
catenation of  anniversaries  makes  this  a 
singularly  significant  event. 

"Dawn  was  Just  breaking  on  the  morning 
of  April  19,  1775.  when  Major  Pltcalm  drew 
up  a  company  of  British  regulars  on  the  vU- 
lage  green  of  Lexington  In  front  of  the 
Meeting  House.  Facing  them  across  the 
green  was  a  body  of  Massachusetts  Minute- 
men,  hurriedly  assembled  through  the  warn- 
ing ride  of  Paul  Revere  the  night  before. 
Shots  were  fired.  We  do  not  know  who  fired 
the  first  shot.  But  we  do  know  that  It  was  a 
shot  heard  around  the  world.  The  War  of  the 
Revolution  had  begun." 

John  Adams  wisely  said  that  before  the 
first  shot  was  fired  the  Revolution  had  al- 
ready occurred  In  the  minds  of  men.  Whence 
came  their  revolutionary  ideas?  Cblefiy  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Torah  portion  for 
this  very  sabbath  deals  with  laws  of  Justice 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  It  deals  with  what  the  founders  called 
"imallenable"  rights,  rights  to  dignity,  to 
freedom,  to  Justice,  to  Inviolability,  culmin- 
ating in  those  wonderful  words  to  be  found 
In  this  sabbath's  portion, 

"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

There  Is  then  a  profoiuid  Inner  spiritual 
kinship  that  has  made  America  so  precious 
to  Jews  and  made  this  country  so  good  to  the 
Jews  and  more  recently  in  helping  to  bring 
Israel  into  being  and  helping  Israel  to  sur- 
vive. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  AprU,  1943  that  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Revolt  began.  The  Germans 
under  S.S.  Major  General  Jurgen  Stroop  had 
set  out  to  destroy  every  Jew  in  the  ghetto 
and  they  nearly  did.  By  the  time  they  had 
finished,  some  forty  thousand  Jews  had  been 
killed,  seven  thousand  by  shooting,  twenty 
thousand  by  deportation  to  Trebllnka,  "and 
the  rest  simply  buried  under  the  debris  and 
burned  to  cinders." 

But  these  Jews  left  a  glorious  heritage  in 
the  struggle  for  human  dignity  under  free- 
dom. With  minimal  weapons,  almost  fighting 
with  bare  hands,  they  resisted  the  ruthless 
oppressor. 

The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  two  young 
people  under  20.  There  was  Mordecal  Anl- 
lewltz  who  was  killed  and  whose  memory  Is 
kept  alive  In  the  Kibbutz  Kfar  Mordecal  near 
the  Gaza  strip. 

After  leading  the  glorious  but  hopeless 
fight,  Zlvla  Lubotkln  escaped  through  the 


sewers  of  Warsaw  and  ultimately  got  to 
Israel.  She  said  "whoever  singles  out  that 
bitter,  that  sublime  day,  AprU  19th,  1943,  the 
eve  of  Passover  5703,  and  says  'at  last  those 
surviving  Jews  rose  up,'  in  that  last  moment 
they  did  not  shame  Jewish  history  and  the 
generation  they  were  bom  In  •  •  •  that 
man  denies  historic  truth."  The  Jewish  rising 
In  the  ghettos  was  not  a  sudden  spontaneous 
act.  The  revolt  had  been  prepared  over  the 
years  clandestinely  behind  shuttered  win- 
dows and  closed  doors.  Had  It  not  been  for 
the  Jewish  Resistance  Movement  which  from 
the  day  of  the  outbreak  of  war  had  sustained 
the  morale  of  the  younger  generation  and 
preserved  their  Jewish  and  human  dignity, 
the  rising  would  never  have  started. 

Only  the  proud  and  the  free  who  have  not 
bowed  their  head  even  under  conditions  of 
servitude.  Imprisoned  behind  barbed  wires 
and  walls,  they  and  only  they  are  c^>able  of 
revolt  when  the  time  Is  right." 

What  Zlvla  Lubetkln  was  saying  Is  that  we 
must  be  organized  and  ready  to  fight  for 
freedom.  It  is  never  hamded  to  us.  It  must 
come  through  our  own  blood,  sweat  and 
tears. 

And  now  we  come  to  April  19th,  1972,  the 
6th  of  lyar,  according  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  Jewish  calendar  falling  on  this  date.  On 
this  date,  the  5th  of  lyar,  6708,  falling  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1948,  the  State  of  Israel  came 
Into  existence.  It,  too,  did  not  come  full 
grown  from  the  brow  of  some  great  leader 
<^  the  brows  of  groups  of  leaders.  There  were 
centuries,  mlUenla,  of  preparation.  It  was  as 
If  the  Jews  had  been  waiting  In  the  wings 
for  their  cue  to  enter  the  stage  of  history.  A 
pe(q>le  had  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  holo- 
caust. A  great  new  democracy,  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  Justice  and  peace  bad  come  Into 
being.  No  longer  would  the  fate  of  Jews  be 
determined  by  others.  No  longer  could  Jews 
be  slaughtered  with  Impunity. 

To  Its  neighbors  Israel  now  said  in  the 
words  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"We  extend  our  hand  in  peace  and  nelgbbor- 
llness  to  all  the  neighboring  states  and  their 
peoples  and  invite  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  independent  Jewish  nation  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all." 

All  this  leads  to  the  promise  and  the  hope 
and  the  faith  enunciated  by  the  prophet 
Amos  in  the  Haftorah  portion  for  this  Satur- 
day morning. 

Amos,  Chapter  9,  verses  13  through  15: 

Behold,  the  days  come,  salth  the  Lord, 

That  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper. 

And  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth 

And  the  mountains  shall  drc^  sweet  wine, 

And  all  the  hills  shall  melt. 

And  I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  My  people 

Israel, 
And  they  shall  build  the  waste  cities,  and 

Inhabit  them;  ^ 

And  they  shall  plant  viaeyards,  and  drink 

the  wine  thereof;     | 
They  shall  also  make  gaJdens,  and  eat  the 

fruit  of  them.  ' 

And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land. 
And  they  shall  no  more  be  plucked  up 
Out  of  their  land  which  I  have  given  them, 
Salth  the  Lord  thy  God. 

I  cannot  recall  when  I  first  became  aware 
of  SI  Kenen,  but  I  do  recall  with  vividness 
and  gratitude  when  we  first  began  to  work 
together  In  1946.  I  had  been  recommended 
by  the  major  Jewish  organizations  and  In- 
vited by  the  White  House  to  serve  as  Ad- 
visor on  Jewish  Affairs  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Commanders  In  Europe  in  their  dealings 
with  the  displaced  persons  problem.  Since 
the  Invitation  was  unanimous  and  the  need 
so  urgent,  I  agreed  to  do  It  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  I  communicate  with  one  re- 
sponsible person  in  the  American  Jewish 
community  and  one  established  organiza- 
tion. Otherwise  my  task  would  have  been 
Impossible.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  and 
of  course  to  my  delight,  this  was  accepted 
and   the  American  Jewish  Conference   was 
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designated  as  the  organization  and  SI  Kenen 
as  the  person  with  whom  I  would  deal.  Thus 
developed  a  friendship  and  a  working  rela- 
tionship that  have  grown  and  deepened 
through  the  years. 

In  all  my  relationships  with  him  I  have 
found  Si  competent,  highly  Intelligent, 
honorable,  devoted  and  dedicated. 

For  a  few  years  after  I  returned  from  Ger- 
many in  the  early  fall  of  1947,  I  saw  a  little 
less  of  81  as  he  became  director  of  informa- 
tion with  the  Jewish  Agency  and  the  Israel 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
period  he  was  in  the  front  line  in  the  great 
diplomatic  struggle  which  culminated  finally 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state. 

When  Louis  Llpsky  retired  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  American  Zionist  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee  In  1964,  there  was  only 
one  requirement  for  his  successor,  namely 
that  he  also  come  from  Rochester.  So  from 
1954,  for  almost  15  years,  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  and  worked  In  the  closest  contact 
with  Si.  If  any  one  dare  say  that  Isaiah  L. 
Kenen  Is  the  best  paid  lobbyist  in  Wash- 
ington, I  will  hurl  the  lying  canard  back 
Into  his  teeth.  He  Is  the  best  underpaid 
lobbyist  In  Washington.  No  one  would  work 
as  hard  as  he  does,  as  competently  as  he  does, 
as  sacriflclally  as  be  does  for  money  and  be- 
lieve me  SI  doesn't  get  the  money  to  Justify 
it.  His  is  truly  a  labor  of  love. 

But  it  Is  also  a  labor  of  the  intellect,  of 
skill  and,  very  Importantly,  of  Integrity. 
Everyone  In  Washington  knows  that  81 
Kenen  Is  devoted  to  the  survival  and  the 
strengthening  of  Israel  through  the  deepen- 
ing of  U.S.-Israel  relationships,  but  they  also 
know  that  he's  honorable  that  he  is  truth- 
ful, that  he  is  scrupulous  and  that  he  can 
be  trusted. 

More  formal  recognition  to  I.  L.  Kenen's 
contribution  will  be  made  at  the  dinner 
tomorrow  night.  Tonight  I  wanted  you  and 
SI  to  know  how  I  feel  about  him,  how  much 
we  love  and  respect  him  and  that  we  will  not 
consider  his  retirement  until  he  Is  good  tmd 
ready. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  administrator 
Is  one  who  has  a  worried  look  on  the  face — 
of  his  assistant.  Those  of  us  who  know  the 
workings  of  the  Washington  office  are  aware 
that  81  Kenen  Is  Just  the  front  man  for 
Esther  Chesney.  At  her  own  Insistence,  she 
Is  retiring  now,  after  16  years  of  dedicated 
and  devoted  service.  As  81  himself  has  writ- 
ten me  about  her  "Esther  has  been  the  main- 
stay; never  stinting  time  or  effort  In  always 
striving  for  perfectionism,  whether  It  was 
In  the  publication  of  the  Near  East  Report  or 
In  the  presentation  of  memoranda,  position 
papers  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  etc.  Throughout  this  period  she  has 
been  the  key  person  who  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  reaching  out  to  the  Hill  and  to  the 
committees  .In  the  effort  to  gain  widespread 
support  for  resolutions  and  round-robins 
and  she  has  helped  to  win  the  remarkable 
demonstrations  on  the  Hill  In  recent  years." 

So  tonight  with  regret  and  also  with  grati- 
tude and  affection  we  take  cognizance  of 
Esther  Chesney's  retirement.  We  thank  het 
and  we  wish  her  well. 

Remarks  of  Ambassador  Rabin 
If  I  were  to  take  a  snapshot  of  Israel's  situ- 
ation today,  the  first  focus  would  be  on  the 
fact  that  Israel  Is  still  along  the  cease-fire 
lines  which  resulted  from  the  Six-Day  War. 
These  lines  are  the  best  positions  that  one 
can  draw  on  the  map  of  the  Middle  East  for 
the  defense  of  Israel. 

Second,  we  are  along  the  cease-fire  lines 
without  the  need  to  fight  to  maintain  them. 
There  has  been  no  real  fighting  for  the  past 
year-and-a-half,  at  least  not  on  the  main 
sector  along  the  Suez  Canal.  Here  and  there 
we  have  had  some  clashes  along  the  Lebanese 
border,  but  these  are  relatively  of  minor  Im- 
portance— a  minor  threat  to  the  overall  se- 
curity situation  In  Israel. 
The  point  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize 


relates  to  the  balance  of  power  between  our- 
selves and  the  Arab  countries.  A  slight  change 
has  occurred  In  Israel's  favor.  If  I  were  to 
compare  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  the 
cease-fire  on  August  7,  1970,  with  that  of 
today.  I  would  say  that  even  though  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Russians  violated  the 
cease-fire  standstill,  the  overall  military  sit- 
uation today  is  better  than  it  was  on  that 
date.  We  have  done  better  than  they,  and  if 
there  is  no  resumption  of  hostilities.  If  there 
Is  diminished  talk  about  a  "year  of  decision," 
if  there  is  no  setting  of  another  firm  deadline 
for  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  It  Is  mainly 
because  of  the  realization  by  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Russians  that  the  Egyptians  are  not 
capable  of  resuming  hostilities,  nor  could 
they  achieve  anything  significant  If  they 
tried. 

A  further  point  is  the  unprecedented  dis- 
unity In  the  Arab  world.  On  August  7,  1870, 
on  the  eastern  front  of  Israel  there  was  an 
Eastern  Command  which  was  to  coordinate 
the  military  activities  of  Jordan,  Iraq  and 
Syria.  This  Eastern  Command  has  dissolved 
and  there  is  no  real  danger  of  Its  re-establish- 
ment. At  that  time,  there  were  over  20.000 
Iraqi  soldiers  with  over  200  tanks  on  Jor- 
danian soil  near  the  Jordan-Israel  cease-fire 
lines.  They  are  back  In  Iraq  and  the  chance 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  re-enter  Jordan 
seems  remote. 

The  Palestinian  militant  terrorist  organiza- 
tions were  then  at  the  peak  of  their  political 
and  military  Influence.  One  need  but  recall 
the  hijackings  In  June  emd  July  of  1970.  The 
organizations  have  since  been  eliminated  in 
Jordan;  they  are  in  poor  shape  in  Lebanon 
and  they  are  generally  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
their  political  and  military  influence. 

The  extremists  In  the  Arab  world  have  suf- 
fered setbacks  everywhere.  In  Egypt,  All 
Sabry  and  Fawzl,  the  Minister  of  Defense— 
they  call  the  post  Minister  of  War — are  In 
Jail.  The  Communist  extremists  In  the  Sudan 
were  hanged.  Syria  and  Iraq,  which  were 
never  considered  to  be  very  rational  govern- 
ments even  In  Arab  terms,  now  have  some- 
what more  responsible  regimes.  There  Is  less 
extremism  In  the  Arab  world. 

The  fifth  point:  Relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  have  reached  a  stage 
of  basic  understanding  pn  certain  crucial 
issues. 

The  sixth  point  concerns  the  United  Na- 
tions: Its  political  Influence  In  the  Middle 
East  has  been  reduced.  Unfortunately,  the 
U.N.  has  become  a  forum  In  which  Israel  can 
never  win.  The  best  we  can  expect  is  not  to 
lose  too  much. 

The  seventh  point — of  great  historical  sig- 
nificance— Is  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Jewish  emigrants  in  rela- 
tively large  numbers  to  Israel. 

And  the  last  point  Is  the  response  of  the 
Jewish  communities  all  over  the  world  In 
sharing  with  Israel  the  burden  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  new  Immigration.  Last  year 
this  response  reached  the  greatest  heights  in 
terms  of  financial  support,  greater  than  that 
of  the  year  of  the  Six-Day  War,  In  1967. 

I  will  not  deny,  of  course,  that  the  present 
situation  Is  subject  to  change.  We  should  not 
take  It  for  granted  that  the  situation  will 
last  forever. 

Allow  me  to  be  more  specific  and  talk  about 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  Its  fcvelgn  policy,  a 
country  has  to  define  clearly  what  It  seeks 
to  achieve  In  Its  relations  with  other  states 
In  terms  of  practical  objectives. 

We  must  first  define,  therefore,  what  Israel 
Is  striving  to  achieve  In  Its  relations  with  the 
United  States.  There  are  four  basic  objectives. 

The  first  is  to  ensure  that  the  United  States 
will  permit  Israel  to  purchase  all  the  arms 
it  requires  to  defend  Itself  by  Itself. 

The  second  objective  Is  to  make  sure  that 
the  United  States  will  make  available  to 
Israel  the  financing  necessary  to  purchase  the 
arms  on  bearable  credit  terms. 

The  third  objective  Is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated. This  Is  because  the  Middle  East  con- 


flict has  not  been  limited  to  a  local  dispute. 
A  major  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  involved. 
Therefore,  we  need  a  certain  American  pos- 
ture that  will  Influence  conditions  In  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  too  much  freedom  of  mili- 
tary action  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Israel. 

The  fourth  objective  Is  the  restabllshment 
of  a  U.S.  position  that,  first,  will  not  under- 
mine Israel's  freedom  of  political  maneuver- 
ability to  achieve  the  best  bargain  it  can  win 
in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  when  and 
wherever  they  take  place,  and  second,  brings 
the  U.S.  position  as  close  as  possible  to  that 
of  Israel  on  both  the  procedure  and  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations. 

These  are  Israel's  objectives.  The  only  way 
to  measure  our  relations,  therefore.  Is  to  state 
In  practical  terms  where  we  stand,  what  we 
have  achieved  and  what  we  have  not  achieved 
in  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 

On  the  first  point,  we  have  obtained  the 
arms — in  quantities,  in  quality  and  In  tim- 
ing— which  have  put  Israel  In  a  position  to 
withstand  any  attempt  by  our  neighbors  to 
attack  us.  More  than  this :  We  have  the  capa- 
bility, to  a  certain  extent,  to  deter  any  re- 
siimption  of  hostilities,  or  at  least  to  make 
the  other  side  think  twice. 

But  the  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  Arab 
forces.  At  the  present  time,  Israel's  military 
strength  has  to  be  weighed,  not  vls-a-vis  the 
total  might  of  the  Arab  countries  which  are 
supported  with  unlimited  quantities  of  arms, 
technicians  and  Instructors  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  face  a  major  power's  direct  mili- 
tary Involvement.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  on 
Egypt's  soil,  and  If  there  Is  a  resumption  of 
hostilities — I  hope  It  will  not  happen — we 
may  find  ourselves  engaged  against  limited 
Russian  fM'ces  stationed  in  Egypt,  committed 
to  military  operations  in  certain  roles  in 
Egyptian  skies.  This  is  our  problem. 

I  can  say  that  all  Israel's  arms  requests 
have  been  granted  and  not  Just  for  a  few 
months.  I  cannot  give  exact  details  but  they 
go  far  beyond  1972.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  will  not  have  to  submit  additional 
requests. 

The  second  issue  Is  that  of  financial  sup- 
port. I  believe  that  in  the  last  24  years,  Israel 
has  received  from  the  U.^.  Oovernment  in 
credits  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
$2.4  billion,  out  of  which  we  obtained  over 
$1 V*  bUllon  from  June  1969  to  June  1972. 

If  I  add  what  Is  now  submitted  by  the 
Administration  to  Congress  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  then  In  the  last  four  years  we  will  have 
received  close  to  $1.8  bUIlon.  This  Is  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  extent  of  the  readiness  In  re- 
cent years  on  the  part  of  the  President,  the 
Administration,  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand  and  to  act  upon  the 
need  for  substantial  support. 

I  would  not  like  to  leave  the  impression 
that  Israel's  financial  problems  have  been 
solved.  Israel  carries  the  heaviest  burden  of 
defense  in  the  world.  Israel  is  the  most  heav- 
ily taxed  country  in  the  world  and  we  will 
have  to  continue  to  live  In  these  circum- 
stances for  a  long  period  to  come. 

I  believe  we  will  achieve  more  next  year 
because  the  understanding  of  our  needs  is 
growing. 

The  third  objective  is  the  most  delicate 
one — the  question  of  effective  American  de- 
terrents. Israel  would  prefer  to  see  the  major 
powers  disengage  from  their  mUltary  Involve- 
ment In  the  local  conflict  of  the  Middle  East. 
No  country  more  than  Israel  would  like  to  see 
an  agreement  between  the  two  major  powers 
concluding  that  they  would  not  be  dragged 
Into  the  local  conflict,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances. But  unfortunately.  It  was  In  our  part 
of  Asia  that  the  Russians  took  the  flrst  step. 
In  March  1970,  to  engage  their  own  forces  In 
our  local  dispute.  Ever  since,  we  have  lived 
with  a  situation  in  which  a  major  power  Is 
engaged  with  its  own  forces  on  one  side  of  the 
conflict. 

Israel  can  defend  Itself,  by  Itself,  against 
the  total  strength  of  the  Arab  world  for  any 
foreseeable  period — for  five,  for  twenty,  for 
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fifty  years  so  long  as  we  are  not  deprived  of 
the  equipment  necessary  for  our  defense.  If 
there  is  a  threat  to  Israel's  existence.  It  comes 
from  the  danger  of  the  Soviet  Union's  partici- 
pation with  its  own  forces  in  the  conflict 
against  us. 

We  in  Israel  live  with  the  memory  of  a 
simple  historic  truth:  on  the  two  occasions 
when  an  independent  Jewish  state  was  de- 
stroyed m  our  part  of  the  world — X  refer  to 
the  First  Commonwealth  and  the  Second 
Commonwealth — It  was  destroyed  by  a  major 
power  of  the  time.  None  of  our  neighbors  in 
the  past — the  Philistines,  the  Moabltes,  the 
Midianites,  the  Aramltes — succeeded  In  mus- 
tering the  strength  necessary  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  state. 

I  do  not  want  to  draw  a  simplistic  analogy 
from  the  past.  But  the  fact  Is  that  Israel 
cannot  be  destroyed  unless  a  major  power 
were  to  Intervene. 

I  do  not  know  If  the  Soviet  Union  has 
moral  qualms  on  the  matter,  but  we  prefer 
that  in  addition  to  any  moral  hesitation 
there  would  also  be  certain  hard  facts  which 
would  make  Russia  think  twice,  and  more, 
before  even  contemplating  such  an  even- 
tuality. 

The  flrst  factor,  of  course,  Is  Soviet  knowl- 
edge of  Israel's  readiness  to  defend  Itself 
even  against  a  major  power  If  need  be.  The 
second  factor  Is  that  we  are  already  here  In 
the  Middle  East  while  they  have  to  transport 
themselves  to  our  area. 

But  the  third  and  crucial  factor  in  this 
cruel  world  that  will  make  the  Russians 
think  very  carefully  Indeed  Is  a  balance  of 
power  that  will  put  limitations  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  Its  military 
force  against  us.  And  the  only  country  and 
the  only  power  that  can  maintain  the  equi- 
librium In  the  balance  of  power  of  the  major 
powers  Is  the  United  States. 

And  therefore,  as  an  Israeli  (and  I  believe 
the  sentiments  I  express  are  shared  by  free 
democratic  countries  In  the  world)  I  don't 
want  to  see  this  balance  of  power  shifted 
against  the  United  States.  We  don't  want  to 
see  the  Instrument  of  deterrence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East — the  Sixth  Fleet — eliminated  or 
weakened. 

Israel  does  not  ask  for  U.S.  Involvement. 
All  that  we  ask  for  is  the  posture  that  the 
Russians  would  regard  as  effective  an  credi- 
ble— that  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  against  free  democratic  states 
which  seek  to  live  In  peace  and  which  are 
ready  to  defend  themselves. 

In  my  view,  such  a  credible  deterrent  now 
exists.  As  a  result  of  It  and  in  combination 
with  Israel's  military  capability,  the  cease- 
fire Is  being  maintained.  As  long  as  this 
situation  will  be  preserved,  there  Is  hope 
that  the  cease-fire  will  last. 

The  fourth  objective  to  which  I  referred 
in  our  relations  with  the  United  States  con- 
cerns the  general  political  effort  and  the 
substance  of  the  peace.  We  want  the  United 
States  to  act  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  present 
Israeli  positions  along  the  cease-fire  will  not 
be  changed  exc^t  In  a  context  of  a  peace 
that  will  be  negotiated  between  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  and  concluded  in  direct 
peace  agreements  between  the  parties.  So 
long  as  this  Is  not  achieved,  Israel  hopes 
that  the  United  States  will  not  support  any 
change  In  the  status  quo.  By  this  I  mean 
that  the  United  States  wUl  help  Israel  main- 
tain the  posture  and  the  capability  not  to 
be  pushed  by  force  from  the  cease-fire  lines. 
This  is  essential  to  any  effort  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  political  settlement  that  can  be 
called  peace.  I  believe  that  on  this  there  is 
an  agreement  in  principle  between  our  two 
governments. 

We  vrant  the  United  States  to  agree  that 
the  peace  agreements  will  be  such  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conflict.  There  are  different 
interpretations  on  the  rrmftnipg  of  peace. 
The  vaguest  word  in  the  English  dictionary 
Is  peace,  and  hence  its  different  interpreta- 
tions. But  this  is  not  the  issue  that  now 
gives  us  concern.  At  the  present  time,  there 


is  agreement  that  the  best  approach  to  peace 
is  through  negotiations. 

We  and  the  United  States  agree  on  the 
desirability  of  an  Interim  settlement  with 
Egypt.  We  have  responded  positively  to  the 
American  Initiative  for  close  proximity  talks 
and  the  ball  now  Is  In  the  Egyptian  court.  I 
do  not  believe  that,  realistically,  we  can  hope 
that  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  will 
come  about  through  a  single  act  and  by  con- 
ventional diplomacy.  We  have  to  realize  that 
In  a  confilct  as  complex  as  ours,  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  will  be  a  lengthy 
process.  That  process  might  be  termed  a  piece 
of  peace  (by  the  Arabs)  for  a  piece  of  land 
(by  Israel).  We  want  to  see  to  what  extent 
It  will  be  possible  to  bxilld  the  confidence 
that  something  final  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,  that  we  can  estab- 
lish working  relations,  that  we  can  talk  with 
each  other,  that  both  sides  can  honor  some- 
thing that  has  been  agreed  upon.  Only  then 
will  we  abe  able  to  move  to  the  next  step 
that.  In  the  long  run,  will  lead  to  an  overall 
settlement.  I  think  that  there  Is  presently 
agreement  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  on  this  point. 

Another  matter  on  which  there  Is  agree- 
ment Is  that  there  should  be  no  imposed 
settlement.  I  am  confident  that  the  public 
statements  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  State — on  this  principle  give  us  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  position,  even  though  when- 
ever major  powers  talk  among  themselves 
about  the  future  we  do  tend  to  become  nerv- 
ous. We  do  so  because  of  past  experience. 
Still,  we  look  to  the  outcome  of  the  coming 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow  with  less  concern 
than  we  would  have  In  1969,  when  the  two- 
power  and  four-power  talks  started. 

The  last  point  which  Is  agreed  upon  be- 
tween us  relates  to  the  balance  of  power- 
that  the  balance  must  be  maintained  in  the 
Middle  East. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  real  division  about 
these  major  issues,  all  the  tactical  issues- 
such  as  Hussein's  so-called  peace  plan,  or 
certain  discussions  In  the  U.N.  about  Leba- 
non that  will  be  forgotten  tomorrow — are  of 
secondary  consequence. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward with  hope  that,  even  though  peace 
might  not  be  achieved  in  the  immediate 
future,  there  are  better  prospects  that  the 
cease-flre  can  be  maintained.  And  as  long  as 
the  cease-fire  Is  maintained,  there  Is  hope 
that  we  win  move  towards  Interim  settle- 
ments, and  through  them  to  overall  settle- 
ments. 

It  might  take  five  years,  ten  years,  twenty 
years.  After  all,  we  have  lived  for  twenty- 
four  years  without  peace,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well. 

I  believe  that  In  the  long  run,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  conflict  will  be 
brought  about  not  through  escalation  of  the 
formal  diplomatic  process,  but  throu^  de- 
escalation — through  the  lengthy  process  of 
gradual  coexistence  leading  to  a  de  facto 
peace  and  ultimately  even  more  than  that. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  one  of  the  Arab 
countries  will  call  us  for  peace  talks.  These 
will  come  In  the  long  run,  of  course.  Better 
understanding  between  the  major  powers,  a 
reduction  of  tension  between  the  major 
powers  and  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  Its 
expansionist.  Imperialistic  policy — these  are 
all  important  components  of  the  movement 
towards  peace. 

We  are  optimistic  yet  realistic  at  the  same 
time.  We  look  forward  with  more  confidence 
but  with  a  much  greater  realization  of  the 
long,  very  long,  struggle  ahead  of  us. 

Text  of  Address  by  Mrs.  RrrA  Hattser 
What  a  great  honor  it  Is  for  you  to  ask  me 
to  come  and  speak  to  this  highly  select, 
highly  intelligent  audience  this  evening,  par- 
tlciuarly  on  the  oocaslon  of  81  Kenen's 
anniversary. 
All  of  you  know  him  as  a  lobbyist  and  a 


highly  effective  fellow  here  in  Washington. 
I  know  him  rather  differently.  His  son  Peter 
and  I  went  to  college  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  city.  We  were  very  good  friends; 
we  were  both  young  idealists  engaged  in  the 
student  movement  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  delighted  to  come  to  this  au.dlence 
to  talk  to  you  about  subjects  of  Importance 
to  all  of  us.  I  sm  told  that  you  are  the  really 
knowledgeable  people  In  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. I  guess  then  I  ought  to  follow  Talley- 
rand's advice  to  diplomats  which  is  to  talk 
at  great  length  with  eloquence,  wit  and 
charm  about  nothing,  and  call  it  a  day.  But 
I  think  I  shall  try  to  talk  with  some  elo- 
quence, I  hope,  on  something  which  Is  of 
concern  both  to  you  and  to  me  as  Americans 
and  as  people  Interested  in  Israel. 

I  speak  now  in  a  certain  partisan  sense. 
I  am  working  very  hard  for  the  re-election 
of  the  President,  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
his  re-election  committee.  And  so,  if  I  speak 
to  you  with  some  pride  about  what  I  think 
this  Administration  has  accomplished  In  the 
fields  In  which  I  have  t>een  Interested,  you 
will  understand  my  pride  and  my  own  com- 
mitment. I  understand,  too,  that  in  an  elec- 
tion year  passions  run  somewhat  high.  I  ad- 
dressed a  Jewish  audience  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  I  let  fall  the  remark  that  I  thought  the 
President  was  a  very  Intelligent  fellow,  and 
I  got  about  49  letters  about  how  partisan 
I  was.  I  think  therefore  you  should  know 
that  I  am  going  to  be  somewhat  partisan, 
and  with  pride. 

I  had  the  honor  and  distinction  of  serving 
as  the  American  representative  to  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  in  a  time  of  very 
great  stress,  of  very  great  interest  in  issues 
affecting  the  people  of  Israel  and  other  peo- 
ples in  the  world  that  came  before  the 
Commission. 

First,  on  a  domestic  Issue,  on  which  1  have 
labored  very  much  along  with  countless 
hundreds  of  others,  and  on  which  I  am 
happy  to  report  this  evening.  I  think  we  are 
l>eginnlng  to  see  the  light.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  think  you 
all  know  that  when  I  took  the  position  as 
the  representative,  I  made  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent my  very  strong  interest  as  an  interna- 
tional lawyer  in  the  ratification  of  this  Con- 
vention, which  had  lain  dormant  for  almost 
20  years  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee, 
where  it  was  burled  back  In  1949.  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  strong  support  for  it,  and 
shortly  thereafter  announced  publicly  his 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  see  fit  to  take  up 
the  Treaty  again,  after  all  those  years,  and 
pass  on  it  favorably. 

I  will  be  very  brief  in  telling  you  of  the 
many  pressures  and  people  who  worked  to 
get  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  put  the  matter  on  the  agenda  for 
hearings.  And  we  all  put  in  yeoman  efforts 
to  see  that  it  passed  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  which  It  did — not  once,  but 
twice,  due  to  the  adjournment  of  a  session. 
We  are  now  actively  engaged  In  trying  to  get 
the  Convention  on  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
Since  I  don't  take  it  to  be  a  secret,  I  will 
tell  you  of  our  strategy  and  how  far  we 
have  come  to  date.  There  Is  In  the  audience 
one  man  whom  you  all  know,  Hy  Bookbinder, 
who  Is  leading  some  of  the  lobbying  efforts. 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  be  successful. 

We  thought,  in  conjunction  with  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  Jack  Javlts  and  others,  that 
It  would  be  desirable  to  get  a  show  of  sup- 
port from  at  least  50  Senators,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  for  ratiflcatlon  of  the  Treaty, 
and  a  letter  has  been  circulating  for  some 
time  now.  As  of  today.  Bookie  tells  me  we 
have  49  Senators  who  have  signed — both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  And  we  hope 
that  by  the  time  the  leadership  comes  back 
from  its  trip  to  China,  there  will  be  at  least 
51,  if  not  perhaps  65  signatures,  which  we 
believe  will  assure  the  calling  up  of  the 
Treaty  for  a  vote. 

Now,  let  me  turn  my  attention  to  an- 
other Issue,  an  Important  issue  for  Jews  in 
this  country  as  well  as  for  Jews  everywhere 
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ftround  the  world.  The  question,  of  course,  la 
the  plight  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
Is  an  Issue  that  came  to  the  fore  during  my 
time  on  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  It  is 
one  that  grew  slowly,  and  then  quickly.  Into 
a  ballooning  affair  In  the  last  year  or  two — 
one  In  which  our  government  has  expressed 
the  very  keenest  Interest.  I  should  say  that 
It  poses  a  certain  anomaly  In  a  sense  for  the 
United  States  because  traditionally,  over  our 
long  history,  when  there  has  been  a  be- 
leaguered group  of  people  in  any  country  of 
the  world,  our  answer  generally  has  been 
to  generously  opMn  our  doors  to  waves  and 
waves  of  refugees  who  have  come  and  peo- 
pled this  country  and  made  the  United 
States  what  it  is.  This  was  our  history  very 
recently  with  Hungarians,  Cubans,  Chinese 
from  Hong  Kong  and  others. 

That  anomaly.  If  that's  the  right  word 
in  this  case.  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
wish  to  leave  do  not  express  a  desire  to 
come  to  this  country  but  rather  express  a 
desire  to  go  to  Israel.  And,  In  this  sense, 
we  are,  as  a  people  in  the  United  States,  only 
secondarily  concerned  because  it  Is  not  we 
who  are  called  upon  to  open  our  doors  to 
the  Soviet  Jews. 

Our  Administration  did  provide  for  the 
eased  entry  of  Soviet  Jews  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  come  to  the  United  States  under 
the  parole  authority  which  is  granted  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  the  immigration 
and  nationality  law.  And  several  Soviet  Jew- 
ish families,  to  date,  have  found  a  new  life 
here  thanks  to  this  action. 

But.  as  I  said  earlier,  it  is  clear  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  go  to 
Israel.  With  that,  I  think  it  Is  clear  that  we 
in  the  United  States,  we  who  are  private 
citizens,  as  well  as  our  Government,  can  as- 
sist this  enormous  historical  movement  in 
two  very  major  ways. 

First,  our  Government  has  pressed — and 
will  continue  to  press — the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  allow  all  Jews  who  seek  to  leave  to 
do  so — and  on  fair  and  humane  terms.  I 
stress  the  fair  and  humane  terms  because 
quite  often  the  Soviet  authorities  have  fi- 
nally permitted  some  members  of  a  family 
to  go  to  Israel  while  they  kept  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  behind — a  cruel  and  in- 
humane deception. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  most  often  as  not 
require  payment  of  very  substantial  sums  of 
money,  not  easily  come  by,  to  recompense 
the  Government  for  education  received — or 
they  Impose  an  exit  tax  or  some  other  de- 
vice which  puts  a  very  substantial  burden 
on  many  of  the  poor  Soviet  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate  and  who  must  go  to  very  con- 
siderable lengths  to  find  the  money  required. 
Many  obviously  do  not  find  it  and  do  not 
succeed. 

Now,  pressure  of  world  public  opinion  has 
produced  results  in  terms  of  Soviet  policy. 
This  Is  one  of  the  few  Issues  in  the  UnltMl 
Nations  forum  where  we  can  afllrmatively 
say  that  the  public  pressure  brought  large- 
ly by  our  own  country,  and  obviously  by  Is- 
rael, and  Joined  by  a  handful  of  other  coun- 
tries who  have  expressed  their  interest,  has 
had  a  reaction  on  Soviet  leadership. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  are  very  sensi- 
tive about  their  treatment  of  Jews,  and  all 
other  minority  groups  as  well,  and  that  they 
do  care  very  much  about  responsible  public 
opinion  abroad. 

This  Administration  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed its  concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  for  their  right  to  emigrate  freely. 
Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  spoken  out.  We  raised  the  issue 
with  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  in  the  Inter-Gov- 
emmental  Committee  on  European  Migration 
and  elsewhere.  The  Voice  of  America  has  be- 
gun a  very  special  program  beamed  to  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  should  note  that 
Radio  Liberty  and  some  of  oui  other  opera- 
tions now  imder  attack  in  the  Senate  have 


been  magnificent  as  sources  of  information 
to  Soviet  Jews — not  only  reassuring  them 
that  others  cared  and  were  Interested  in  them 
but  actually  providing  them  with  concrete 
data  about  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  and 
how  to  accomplish  what  had  to  be  accom- 
plished in  order  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  that  mlsgiUded 
views  on  the  part  of  some  Senators  seek 
to  cut  off  this  most  effective  source  of  light 
and  freedom  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Administration  has  also  been  firm 
In  its  belief  that  the  systematic  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  is  a  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Itself.  We 
have  maintained  that  this  is  a  matter  not 
of  limited  domestic  Jurisdiction,  but  of  in- 
ternational law  and  inteniatlonal  interest. 
We  have  resisted  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets  to  argue  that  the  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  is  of  concern  only  to  the 
Soviets.  This  is  a  very  important  develop- 
ment in  International  law  because  it  Is  a 
recent  development  and  runs  counter  to  the 
century-old  doctrine  that  that  which  a  state 
does  with  its  own  pteople  is  a  matter  of  pure- 
ly domestic  concern,  and  that  no  other  state 
has  a  right  under  international  law  to  ex- 
press any  interest  or  to  Intervene. 

We  have  been  very  affirmative  in  overrid- 
ing that  doctrine.  We  believe  that  the  new 
view  is  correct  that  under  its  Charter,  every 
member  country  belonging  to  the  UN  takes 
on  certain  major  obligations  in  the  field  of 
human  rights,  which  are  spelled  out  in  the 
Charter. 

In  addition,  our  Government  has  made 
numerous  private,  high-level  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches to  Soviet  authorities,  underscoring 
our  support  for  the  principle  of  free  emigra- 
tion and  the  reuniting  of  families.  We  have 
made  repeated  representations  in  cases  of 
Soviet  citizens  seeking  to  Join  relatives  In 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Our  embassy  in  Moscow  has  facilitated  the 
emigration  of  Jews  granted  exit  permits  by 
the  Soviet  authorities,  easing  and  expediting 
the  Issuance  of  visas  to  those  coming  to  the 
United  States;  Incidentally,  and  this  is 
rather  unusual,  helping  them  as  well  in  the 
paper  work  required  in  emigrating  to  an- 
other country — in  this  case,  Israel. 

Department  of  State  testimony  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1971  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  E^urope  showed  the  support  of  this  Ad- 
ministration for  Congressional  resolutions 
on  Soviet  Jewry  which  call  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  name  of  decency  and  human- 
ity, to  allow  Jews,  members  of  other  religious 
and  minority  groups  and  all  Soviet  citizens 
freedom  to  emigrate  and  to  travel  abroad,  to 
freely  exercise  their  religions  and  cultures. 
None  of  us  can  say  with  certitude  what 
the  impact  of  all  these  official  statements 
or  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Government 
has  been.  I  suppose  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  impact  remains  relatively  limited. 
But  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  few 
Soviet  concessions  of  recent  years  have  come 
about  in  response  to  expressions  of  con- 
cerned public  opinion  from  abroad,  as  well 
as  certain  Internal  domestic  and  political 
considerations. 

Although  Soviet  authorities  have  yet  to 
make  the  basic  decision  to  permit  Jewish 
life  to  fiourlsh  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  it 
does  elsewhere,  emigration  possibilities  for 
Soviet  Jews  improved  greatly  In  1971  and 
also  this  year,  although  it  has  had  Its  zigs 
and  zags  for  reasons  we  are  not  certain  of. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the 
moral  way  to  peaceful  lawful  expression  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world  may 
yet  persuade  the  Kremlin  to  reconsider  its 
practices  in  relation  to  Jews  and  other 
minority  groups  who  are  likewise  growing 
restive. 

Therefore,  I  have  to  conclude  that  the 
pressure  of  world  public  opinion  is  significant 
and  I  am  certain  that  you,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Jewish  eommunlty, 


wlU  obviously  continue  that  pressure  and 
make  clear  your  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
your  brother  and  sister  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  also  very  confident  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  will  continue  to  as- 
sert its  interest  in  the  desire  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  still  unable  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israel  or  elsewhere.  I  recall  the 
President's  explicit  iirglng  on  January  11, 
1971  for  freedom  of  emigration  as  permitted 
by  the  universal  declaration  of  himum 
rights. 

Now  I  want  to  refer  to  another  aspect  of 
this  whole  problem.  There  is  a  financial  side 
In  which  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
tremely generous,  both  publicly  and  private- 
ly. Obviously,  the  newly-arrived  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union  impose  a  welcome  but  a 
very  heavy  financial  and  social  burden  on 
Israel.  Our  country  has  responded  to  this 
as  well  as  to  other  Israeli  needs  by  aid  and 
assistance  in  diverse  forms,  which  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  reached  the  astounding  figure  of 
approximately  500  million  dollars — the  larg- 
est such  figure  ever.  This  encompasses  mili- 
tary credits,  economic  aid  (Including  sup- 
porting assistance),  PLi-480  programs,  etc. 

A  very  substantial  portion  of  this  aid  has 
been  utilized  for  refugee  resettlement  within 
Israel  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  this 
Administration  will  support  any  reasonable 
efforts  to  augment  these  already  very  gen- 
erous figures  specifically  for  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  newly-arrived  Soviet  Jews  com- 
ing to  Israel. 

It  Is  obviously  my  firm  belief  that  Ameri- 
can response  both  governmental  and  private 
to  the  problem  of  the  beleaguered  minority 
has  been  magnificent.  It  has  emanated,  by 
the  way,  from  all  quarters,  from  Jews  and 
non-Jews,  alike,  which  is  a  very  heartening 
development. 

I  recently  spoke  in  Chicago  to  an  ecumeni- 
cal group  composed  of  many  Fathers  and 
Sisters  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  Church  and  their  Interest 
and  commitment  in  this  question  was  most 
heartening,  reflecting  as  it  did,  I  think,  our 
nation's  abiding  commitment  to  human 
rights  the  world  over.  This  is  a  commitment 
which  is  grounded  in  our  own  history  and 
more  particularly  in  the  knowledge  that  sys- 
tematic deprivation  of  human  rights  any- 
where in  the  world  in  the  end  poses  a  threat 
to  all  of  us. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  to  out- 
line to  you,  obviously  with  pride,  what  the 
Administration  I  have  served  has  done — 
and  what  I  am  confident  it  will  continue  to 
do  in  the  future — to  alleviate  a  problem  of 
enormous  social  and  political  significance, 
the  historic  movement  of  people  from  one 
place  to  another,  which  a  century  from  now 
will  be  marked  as  one  of  the  great  events 
of  our  time. 

RKifABKS  OF  Professor  Morgekthau 
The  question  has  been  raised  in  Prague 
why  Israel  is  better  off  than  Czechoslovakia. 
And  the  answer  has  been  given  that  Israel  is 
surrounded  only  by  enemies.  This  is  not 
only,  perhaps,  a  mild  Joke,  but  there  is  a  pro- 
found insight  In  this  story,  illuminating  the 
peculiar  position  that  Israel  occupies.  The 
turning  point  in  the  international  position 
of  Israel  is,  of  course,  the  war  of  1967. 

From  1948  on  Wards,  for  almost  20  years, 
the  problem  of  the  Middle  East  was  a  local 
problem  which  the  great  powers  disposed  of 
m  one  way  or  another.  When  the  United 
Nations  decided  to  partition  Palestine  and 
create  a  Jewish  state  out  of  one  fragment  of 
Palestine,  it  was  the  great  powers  which 
shouldered  the  burden  of  disposing  of  Pales- 
tine by  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tired 
British,  and  which  settled  the  issue — so  they 
thought.  When,  In  1956,  Israel,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  made  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
Israel  was  really  in  a  sense  an  Instrument  of 
the  machinations  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  In  1948,  the  great  powers  told  Israel 
to  Btop  fighting  and  to  retreat  to  certain 
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frontiers.  Israel  did  what  It  was  told  to  do, 
and  it  did  the  same  In  1966. 

I  remember  very  vividly  two  conversations 
I  had  in  1957 — one  with  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  Israel  In  the  United  Nations  and  the 
other  with  one  of  the  officials  responsible  for 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  said  to  the  Israeli  diplomat,  don't  give  up 
what  you  have  conquered,  for  if  you  do,  no- 
body will  give  It  back  to  you  if  you  should 
need  it.  I  said  to  my  old  friend  and  former 
student  In  the  State  Department,  you  are  go- 
ing to  sell  Israel  down  the  river  if  you  force 
it  to  retreat  to  an  untenable  position,  and 
when  the  chips  are  down  you  are  not  going 
to  do  anything.  Both  gentlemen  replied  In 
exactly  the  same  terms,  to  wit,  we  have  the 
word  of  the  United  States  that  the  settle- 
ment of  1956  shall  be  enforced.  However,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  the  word  of  any  great 
power  is  not  worth  very  much  when  its  in- 
terests are  not  at  stake  or  at  least  when  it 
believes  that  its  Interests  are  not  at  stake. 

What  has  happened  in  1967  is  that  this 
position  of  dependence  has  been  transformed 
Into  something  entirely  different.  That  is  to 
say,  Israel  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant military  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  proven  this  not  only  to  Itself  but,  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  to  its  enemies  and  to 
the  great  powers — one  its  enemy,  the  other 
its  friend.  I  think  this  is  the  crucial  point 
around  which  the  diplomacy  and  military 
policies  of  the  Middle  East  have  evolved. 
Egypt  today,  even  with  the  massive  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  does  not  dare  to  make 
war  on  Israel,  because  it  knows  that  it  will 
be  defeated  again.  The  Russians,  knowing 
this  too,  restrain  the  Egyptians  because  they 
don't  want  to  be  involved  In  a  war,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  of  tangential  importance  to 
them  in  terms  of  their  own  vital  Interests. 

Today,  It  Is  not  only  that  Israel  has  be- 
come the  predominant  military  power  In  the 
Middle  East,  It  is  also  that  the  Middle  East 
Itself  has  become  one  of  the  central  points 
m  the  worldwide  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  the 
other  crucial  point  one  m\ist  not  lose  sight 
of.  What  was  20  years  ago,  or  even  10  years 
ago,  essentially  a  local  conflict  which  could 
have  been  solved  on  the  local  level,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  has  now  become  the  ema- 
nation of  a  worldwide  conflict,  a  particular 
opportunity  for  this  conflict  to  be  fought 
out.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  is  of  crucial  importance. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  not  only  because  it  knows  that 
Egypt  cannot  win  it,  and  that  if  Egypt  can- 
not win  it,  considering  the  enormous  Invest- 
ment in  prestige  the  Soviet  Union  has  made,, 
the  Soviet  Union  must  Intervene  on  the  side 
of  Egypt  m  order  to  stave  off  a  defeat.  Such 
a  defeat  would  not  only  be  a  defeat  for 
Egypt,  but  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  well.  In 
other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vls  the 
Middle  East  and  vis-a-vis  Egypt,  In  partic- 
ular, is  in  about  the  same  position  in  which 
the  United  States  found  Itself,  let  me  say,  in 
1964  with  regard  to  South  Vietnam.  Its  pres- 
tige Is  Involved,  but  Its  vital  interests  are 
not.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  is  afraid  that. 
If  it  is  not  very  cautious,  it  might  be  sucked 
into  a  morass  from  which  it  will  have  dif- 
ficulties to  extricate  itself  later.  After  all, 
the  Russians  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
dire  experiences  which  the  United  States  has 
had  to  undergo  In  Vietnam. 

But  It  is  not  only  the  fear  of  a  war  in  a 
secondary  theater  that  restrains  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Israel  provides  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  lever  through  which  it  can  maintain  and 
increase  its  power  poeltion  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  it  is  as  the  protector  of  the  Arabs, 
as  the  supporter  of  Arab  national  aspirations 
that  the  Soviet  Union  appears  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  there  were  a  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  issue — creating  a  viable  status 
quo,  a  peaceful  settlement  or  a  war-like  set- 


tlement which  might  lead  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  Israel — the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
great  difficulties  In  maintaining  Its  foothold 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  there  Is  no  love  loet 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Arabs — In 
particular,  the  Egyptians.  They  despise  each 
other,  perhaps  for  mutually  sound  reasons. 
Thus,  paradoxically  enough,  on  the  one 
band  the  Soviet  Union  must  support  the 
Arabs  in  their  campaign  of  destruction 
directed  against  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviet  Union  must  restrain  the  Arabs,  so 
that  Israel  remains  as  the  lever  through 
which  the  Soviet  Union  can  exert  Its  Influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East. 

Thirdly,  and  most  importantly,  the  sup- 
port which  the  United  States  has  extended 
to  Israel  provides,  of  course,  a  direct  restraint 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  everywhere  avoided  a  di- 
rect military  confrontation  with  the  United 
States.  It  has  been,  you  might  say,  sorely 
tried — If  not  provoked — In  Vietnam,  but  It 
has  not  openly  intervened  against  the  United 
States.  It  has  experienced  a  direct  military 
confrontation  over  the  Cuban  missiles  in 
1962,  but  it  has  retreated  from  that  exposed 
position  because  it  didn't  want  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States.  In  1959 
and  1960.  it  presented  the  United  States 
with  two  ultlmatimis  concerning  Berlin,  with 
an  exact  time  limit.  And  when  that  time 
limit  twice  expired  without  the  United  States 
paying  any  attention  to  it,  the  Soviet  Union 
didn't  pay  any  attenlon  either.  So  the  So- 
viet Union,  for  very  good  reasons  which  we 
probably  share,  has  shied  away  from  a  direct 
military  confrontation  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  measure  that  the  Soviet  Union 
fears  such  a  confrontation  In  the  Middle 
East,  it  will  be  very  careful  not  to  overstep 
the  boundaries  which  separate  it  from  such 
a  confrontation. 

Thus,  the  policies  which  the  United  States 
pursues  in  the  Middle  East  become  of  vital 
importance  for  the  overall  distribution  of 
power  In  the  Middle  East  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, for  the  crucial  policies  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  measure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  believes  that  it  can  get  away  with 
something,  it  will  try  to  get  away  with  it. 
In  the  measure  that  it  fears  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  an  Indirect 
vicarious  confrontation  with  the  United 
States,  it  will  watch  its  step  very  carefully. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  this  new 
role  which  Israel  plays  today  on  the  chess- 
board of  international  politics  should  not 
only  be  regarded  from  the  perspective  of 
great  power  relations,  or  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  Soviet  and  American  Interests  and 
policies.  For  Israel,  through  its  foreign  poli- 
cies in  the  third  world,  has  established  itself 
as  a  positive  force  for  economic  and  social 
and  political  development.  It  has  set  an  ex- 
ample; it  has  done  more  than  that — it  has 
promoted  and  taught  and  devised  ways  and 
means  by  which  some  of  the  so-called  under- 
developed nations  can  improve  their  lot 
and  can  be  brought  on  the  road  to  social  and 
economic  development. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  nation  which 
is  different  from  other  nations  by  virtue  of 
the  spiritual  quality  of  its  nationhood,  and 
in  this  respect  indeed  there  exists  a  close 
similarity  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States.  Because  of  this  spiritual  element, 
this  spiritual  core  in  its  nationhood.  It  has 
performed  certain  good  deeds,  you  might 
say  in  a  sense  selfless  deeds,  for  other  nations 
which  one  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  when 
one  tries  to  analyze  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  distribution  of  military 
power  and  so  forth.  For  as  with  the  United 
States,  so  with  Israel — those  intangible  con- 
tributions both  have  made  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind  may  in  the  long-run  have  a 
greater  Importance,  not  only  spiritually,  but 
also  politically,  than  the  number  and  quality 
of  machine  guns,  missiles  and  planes,  how- 
ever Important  they  are. 


SOME  PACTS  ABOUT  THE  NARCOTIC 
ADDICTION  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— AND  SOME  PRO- 
POSED  REMEDIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodimo)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotic  addiction  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  we  face  as  a  na- 
tion today.  Widespread  addiction  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  threatens  to  sap  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  Nation's  vitality  by  devastat- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  our  youth  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  us  in  constant  fear 
of  the  street  crime  and  other  depreda- 
tions committed  by  addicts  to  obtain 
money  to  feed  their  insatiable  habits. 
Narcotic  addiction  is  the  root  cause  of 
much  of  the  crime  problem.  "Hie  cost  of 
supplying  an  average  heroin  habit  runs 
from  $30  to  $100  per  day.  The  average 
heroin  addict  thus  must  have  from  $210 
to  $700  per  week  just  to  satisfy  his  drug 
hunger.  There  is  no  way  for  him  to  ob- 
tain this  much  money  consistently  but 
to  steal.  In  his  Jime  17,  1971,  message 
to  the  Congress  on  drug  abuse.  President 
Nixon  estimated  the  financial  cost  to  the 
Nation  of  addiction  related  crime  at 
more  than  $2  billion  per  year. 

Despite  increased  recognition  of  the 
problem  in  recent  years  and  increased 
efforts  by  governmental  and  private 
agencies  to  meet  the  problem  of  narcotic 
addiction,  the  number  of  addicts  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  now  estimates  that 
there  are  560,000  narcotic  addicts  in  the 
United  States;  as  recently  as  6  months 
ago  they  were  estimating  350,000.  A  new 
study  indicates  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  700,000  habitual  users  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  in  this  country.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  de- 
cisive action  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  narcotic  addiction  on  several 
fronts.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
pressing  for  the  following  types  of  all-out 
war  on  narcotics : 

First.  The  United  States  should  launch 
a  diplomatic  offensive  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  nations  who  sire  part  of  the  chain 
of  death  which  brings  the  heroin  from 
the  poppy  field  to  the  street  comer  that 
we  shall  no  longer  tolerate  their  half- 
hearted law  enforcement  measures 
against  international  drug  trafiQckers; 
nations  which  refuse  to  cooperate  should 
be  immediately  made  ineligible  for  X5B. 
foreign  aid  and  our  entire  financial,  cul- 
tural, and  military  relationship  with 
them  should  be  reassessed.  Two  years  ago 
I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
press  for  legislation  along  these  lines  . 

Second.  The  domestic  law  enforcement 
effort  must  be  increased,  with  increased 
Federal  moneys  made  available  through 
LEAA  and  other  mechanisms  to  create 
modem,  effective  narcotic  bureaus  in  the 
police  departments  of  local  communities. 
At  the  same  time,  special  Federal  strike 
forces  should  be  created  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  the  international  and  in- 
terstate narcotics  smugglers. 

Third.  There  should  be  new  Federal 
programs  to  create  more  effective  educa- 
tion about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  to 
prevent  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs;  chil- 
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dren  are  not  now  being  reached  with 
the  message  in  a  way  that  is  sufficiently 
credible  to  them — we  must  explore  new 
ways  to  convince  our  youth  of  the  horror 
of  narcotic  addiction. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government  must 
institute  a  massive  effort  to  provide 
treatment  for  all  narcotic  addicts  who 
desire  it.  At  the  present  time,  only  26,- 
196  of  our  country's  estimated  560,000 
addicts  are  enrolled  in  federally  sup- 
ported treatment  programs.  Throughout 
the  Nation  there  are  waiting  lists  of  ad- 
dicts who  desire  treatment  but  cannot 
enter  treatment  programs  because  there 
is  no  room  for  them.  The  longer  they  re- 
main outside  these  programs,  the  greater 
the  risk  to  society  from  the  continued 
criminal  activity  to  support  the  habit  and 
the  greater  the  human  tragedy  of  lives 
destroyed  and  without  hope.  The  problem 
is  being  intensified  by  the  return  of  ad- 
dicted veterans  to  local  commimlties  and 
the  utter  failure  of  the  armed  services 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pro- 
vide treatment  and  rehabilitation  for 
them. 

Fifth.  There  must  be  established 
mechanisms  to  relate  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  to  the  narcotics  addiction 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  effort.  Now 
the  courts  and  jails  serve  as  revolving 
doors  for  the  addict.  He  Is  typically  ar- 
rested for  addict- related  crime,  processed 
through  the  system,  where  nothing 
Is  done  for  his  addiction,  then  released, 
still  an  addict,  to  return  to  crime  to  sup- 
port his  habit.  We  must  have  programs 
in  the  corrections  system  and  in  the  local 
communities  to  which  addicts  can  be 
referred  for  treatment  by  sentencing 
judges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  most  recent  action  to 
implement  this  program  was  to  send  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  urging  the  use 
of  a  new  provision  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  that  gives  him  the  authority  to 
cut  off  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  any  country  not  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  in  measures  to  stem  the 
illegal  supply  of  narcotic  drugs.  Since 
April  25.  1971.  the  country  of  Paraguay 
has  detained  a  notorious  heroin  smug- 
gler wanted  by  U.S.  authorities.  Para- 
guay refuses  to  extradite  the  smuggler. 
Auguste  Rlcord.  This  is  clearly  the  kind 
of  situation  to  which  the  provision  ap- 
plies, and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  the  President  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Mat  17. 1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971,  Pi.  92-226,  contains  a  sec- 
tion designed  to  strengthen  our  ability  to 
control  the  International  flow  of  narcotic 
drugs.  SpeclflcaUy,  a  provision  I  initiated 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to  halt  for- 
eign military  and  economic  assistance  to  any 
country  that  fails  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  stopping  the  illegal  Im- 
portation of  addictive  narcotics. 

I  hereby  urge  you  to  exercise  your  author- 
ity under  the  Act  by  employing  this  new  and 
powerful  tool  of  diplomacy  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  families  of  oxir  nation  that 
every  means  available  will  be  brought  to  bear 
in  the  fight  to  halt  the  drug  menace. 

In  this  connection  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Department  of  State,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Jiistice  Department,  has 
been   seeking   the    extradition   from   Para- 


guay of  a  powerful,  notorious  heroin  smug- 
gler who  was  indicted  by  a  UJ3.  B^deral 
Court,  and  who  was  arrested  by  Paraguayan 
authorities  with  the  help  of  UB.  BJJ.DJJ. 
officials  on  April  25,  1971. 

This  man,  Auguste  Rlcord,  of  French  and 
Argentinian  citizenship  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  major  heroin  dealer  in  the  Near 
Eastem-MarsaUles-Latin  America-U.S.  smug- 
gling circuit. 

Rlcord  has  remained  out  of  the  hands  of 
VS.  justice  because  of  a  Paraguayan  court 
decision  which  denied  the  applicability  of 
the  existing  U.S.-Paraguay  extradition  treaty. 
I  understand  that  the  Paraguayan  govern- 
ment has  filed  an  appeal  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  its  highest  court.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  you 
to  use  the  diplomatic  leverage  afforded  you 
by  my  amendment  to  place  the  government 
of  Paraguay  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  will  not  sit  Idly  by  whUe  one  of  the 
world's  most  heinous  heroin  pushers  evades 
VS.  Justice. 

Paraguay  received  from  the  United  States 
$834,000  for  military  assistance  and  $6,681 .000 
for  economic  assistance  during  fiscal  1972 
For  fiscal  1973,  $7,940,000  of  economic  aid 
and  $791,000  of  military  aid  Is  slated  for 
Paraguay.  I  submit  that  the  circumstances 
of  Auguste  Rlcord 's  arrest  and  detention  In 
Paraguay  makes  necessary  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion envisioned  by  my  International  nar- 
cotics control  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  all 
the  answers  to  this  complex  problem,  and 
I  do  not  say  that  these  five  programs  will 
end  this  scoiu-ge  of  narcotic  addiction  as 
a  national  problem.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  outlined  a  comprehensive  ac- 
tion plan  that  will  significantly  decrease 
the  amount  of  narcotic  addiction,  and 
crime,  in  our  society. 


^ay  2hy  1972 


PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Fraser)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  18. 
1972,  I  am  recorded  as  "not  voting"  on 
roll  No.  159,  a  recorded  teller  vote  on  the 
Derwinski  amendment  to  H.R.  14989, 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  judi- 
ciary appropriations,  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  was  present  on  the  floor  as  evidenced 
by  my  participation  in  the  debate  on  the 
amendment.  My  efforts  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Derwinski)  included  explain- 
ing to  Members  the  significance  of  the 
amendment  during  the  teller  vote.  I  in- 
advertently failed  to  hand  in  my  card. 
As  my  floor  statements  clearly  Indicate, 
I  actively  supported  Mr.  Derwinski's 
amendment  and  intended  to  vote  "aye." 


GAO  FINDS  WASTE  IN  NAVY 
MISSILE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  ,  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  is 
wasting  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
buying  new  sophisticated  air-to-air  mis- 
siles instead  of  repairing  an  equal  num- 
ber of  missiles  that  the  Navy  has  al- 
ready purchased,  according  to  a  General 


Accounting  Office  report,  parts  of  which 
I  am  publicly  releasing  today. 

The  Navy  is  guilty  of  gross  misman- 
agement in  the  procurement  of  these 
missiles.  The  Navy  policy  of  buying  rath- 
er than  repairing  is  like  junking  a  brand 
new  automobile  when  the  battery  goes 
dead  and  buying  another  new  car.  Any 
schoolchlld  knows  its  smarter  to  repair 
these  missiles  rather  than  buy  new  ones. 
I  have  also  written  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  John  Warner,  asking  him  to 
adopt  the  GAO's  recommendation  and 
repair  thousands  of  missiles  instead  of 
buying  new  ones.  The  Navy  is  missing 
its  chance  to  save  at  least  $60  million 
by  repairing  these  expensive  and  com- 
plicated missiles. 

Specifically,  the  GAO  report  indicates 
that  instead  of  repairing  large  numbers 
of  unserviceable  missiles  new  Sparrow 
and  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles  cost- 
ing $36  million  were  purchased  last  year 
This  year  the  Navy  intends  to  spend  ari 
additional  $37  million  on  new  Sparrow 
missiles. 

The  most  complicated  and  expensive 
component  of  both  the  Sparrow  and  the 
Sidewinder  are  their  guidance  and  con- 
trol system.  The  GAO  discovered  that  on 
the  average  it  cost  $1,900  to  repair  the 
Sparrow  missile's  control  gear.  Rather 
than  spend  $1,900  for  repair,  the  Navy  is 
spending  $24,000  to  buy  brand  new  con- 
trol equipment.  The  margin  of  savings 
between  repair  and  a  new  purchase  on 
the  Sidewinder  missile  is  $9,800. 

Despite  these  obvious  savings,  the  Navy 
refuses  to  change  its  policy  for  this  year 
and  plans  to  continue  to  buy  new  mis- 
siles rather  than  repairing  missiles  in  the 
Navy's  current  inventory.  The  Navy  has 
left  open  the  possibility  of  changing  its 
policy  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  reports  by  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office  on  the  subject  of  repairing 
existing  equipment  as  opposed  to  buying 
new  items.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  now  discovered  that  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  wasted  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  by  buying  new 
unneeded  trucks,  helicopters  and  missiles 
rather  than  repairing  equipment  they  al- 
ready own.  The  two  earlier  GAO  reports 
indicated  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
purchased  hundreds  of  helicopters  and 
thousands  of  trucks  while  equal  numbers 
remained  idle  because  they  needed  re- 
pair. My  letter  to  Secretary  Warner  fol- 
lows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24.  1372. 
The  Honorable  John  Warner, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Department  of  the 
Navy.  The  Pentagon,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regarding  a  recent  GAO  rejwrt  entitled  'Need 
to  Repair  More  Alr-to-Air  Missiles"  (B- 
132995).  The  GAO  recommends  that  if  the 
Navy  finds  early  in  fiscal  year  1973  that  it  has 
large  numbers  of  repairable  Sidewinder  and 
Sparrow  missUes  on  hand,  that  funds  be 
shifted  from  the  procurement  account  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
In  order  to  fund  a  larger  repair  program.  I 
hope  that  the  Navy  will  adopt  the  OAO's  rec- 
ommendation and  repair  thousands  of  mis- 
siles Instead  of  buying  new  ones. 

The  Navy  is  missing  a  chance  to  save  at 
least  $60  mUllon  by  repairing  these  expensive 
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and  complicated  missiles  rather  than  buying 
new  ones. 

With  our  defense  budget  so  large  and  costs 
constantly  rising,  it  seems  appropriate  for 
the  Navy  to  make  a  special  efTort  to  save 
these  funds. 

Ordinarily  agencies  are  required  to  reply 
to  General  Accounting  Office  reports  that 
contain  recommendations  within  60  days  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  report.  The  report  on  air- 
to-air  missUes  was  issued  on  April  26  of  this 
year.  I  hope  that  you  wUl  provide  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  Navy's  reply  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  report. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  TRADE  DEFICIT  SEEN  WIDEN- 
ING FROM  1971  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  being  World  Trade  Week  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  time 
to  again  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  desperate  situation  our  Nation  faces 
with  our  worsening  foreign  trade  deficit. 
Even  administration  spokesmen  are  pre- 
paring the  general  public  for  the  record 
deficit  level  that  will  be  annoxmced  for 
1972.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  today  re- 
ported one  official's  projections  as 
follows: 

vs.  Trade  DxFicrr  Seen  Widening  From 

1971  Record 
Washington. — ^The  VS.  foreign  trade  def- 
icit this  year  will  widen  from  last  year's  rec- 
ord $2.06  billion,  Edward  L.  Allen,  deputy 
assistant  Commerce  Secretary  for  interna- 
tional economic  research,  predicted. 

Mr.  Allen's  forecast  is  more  pessimistic 
than  trade  projections  by  other  government 


officials,  who  generally  have  indicated  that 
the  deficit  incurred  when  UJ3.  imports  ex- 
ceed exports,  should  narrow. 

Mr.  Allen  said  last  year's  dollar  devalua- 
tion, designed  to  spur  exports  and  slow  Im- 
ports, is  having  a  "perverse  effect"  because  It 
has  raised  import  prices  without  yet  slow- 
ing demand.  It  will  take  some  time  for  the 
devaluation  to  take  hold,  he  said,  Indicating 
that  the  UJ3.  hopes  for  a  trade  surplus  In 
1973. 

Exports  will  surge  this  year  to  about  $48 
billion  from  1971 's  $43.56  blUlon,  Mr.  Allen 
predicted,  but  Imports  also  will  increase 
sharply  from  1971 's  $45.6  billion  to  create 
another  large  deficit. 

Mr.  Allen  made  his  remarks  before  the 
World  Trade  Committee  of  the  Dallas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  A  text  was  released  here. 

It  is  as  I  have  said  on  so  many  previ- 
ous occasions.  Far  too  much  confidence 
has  been  placed  on  the  device  of  devalua- 
tion as  a  solution  to  this  Nation's  trade 
and  deficit  payments.  Devaluation  alone 
will  not  do  the  job.  After  all,  how  much 
of  an  impact  on  some  of  our  cheaper  im- 
ports can  a  devaluation  of  less  than  10 
percent  be  expected  to  have?  Negligible 
in  far  too  mtuiy  cases.  Even  if  devalua- 
tion can  help  the  present  crisis,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  devaluations  histor- 
ically are  extremely  slow  in  taking  ef- 
fect— witness  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  in  1969.  It  was  almost  2  years  be- 
fore it  could  be  said  to  have  had  any 
measurable  Impact.  Even  then,  its  suc- 
cess probably  depended  upon  any  num- 
ber of  other  factors  being  favorable  «md 
other  government  actions. 

Reports  are  also  circulating  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  new  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  program: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  24, 1972] 
DISC  Propels  the  United  States  Toward  a 

New   Clash   With   Its   Foreign   Trading 

Partners 

Companies  In  this  country  are  rushing  to 
set  up  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpor- 

ESTIMATED  U.S.  TRADE  BALANCE,  1966-71 
[In  millions  of  dollars! 


atlons,  half  of  whose  export  profits  can  be 
sheltered  from  federal  income  tax  under  a 
new  law  passed  last  year.  States  are  sweeten- 
ing the  pot  even  more.  The  New  York  legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  law  slmUar  to  the  federal 
Incentive. 

But  trouble  is  brewing  abroad,  the  Treas- 
ury grudgingly  admitted  yesterday.  Foreign 
nations  have  never  liked  the  DISC  idea  and 
some  of  them  now  are  protesting.  So  the 
U.S.  has  qiUetly  agreed  to  a  meeting  in  about 
six  weeks  with  officials  of  the  European  Com- 
munities, the  Treasury  said  in  answer  to 
questions.  Details  weren't  available.  But  the 
nations  are  expected  to  meet  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Geneva-based  GATT.  a  trade-lib- 
eralizing group  of  about  100  nations,  frowns 
on  export  "subsidies,"  and  that's  precisely 
what  some  other  nations  deem  DISC  to  be. 
A  Treasury  official  said  the  U.S.  agreed  to  the 
meeting  on  the  condition  that  discussions 
Include  European  "export  subsidy  methods." 

Along  with  foreign  talk  against  DISC,  signs 
of  retallatlon-in-klnd  are  appearing,  too. 
Canada  claims  its  proposed  corporate  tax  rate 
cut  is  needed  to  offset  the  price  edge  U.S. 
exports  would  get  from  the  DISC  tax 
deferral. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  this  pace  any  longer.  Ac- 
tion on  trade  reform  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  in  testimony  presented  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
May  12,  1970,  presented  trade  balance 
statistics  that  would  dispel  any  pipe 
dreams  that  one  might  harbor  about  our 
position  as  a  trading  nation.  The  former 
Secretary  presented  the  real  facts  on  the 
amount  of  U.S.  exports,  minus  the  mili- 
tary grant  aid  program,  AID  loans  and 
grants,  and  Public  Law  480  agricultural 
shipments  to  foreign  nations.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  necessity  of  a  reexamination 
of  inadequacies  in  our  trading  policies 
I  hope  they  will  study  the  following 
figures: 


U.S.  eiports 


YMr 


Total. 

including 

re-exports 


Military 
grant-aid 


AID  loans  Public  Law  480 
and  grants        shipments 


U.S.  exports 

excluding 

military 

grant-aid 

and  Public 

Law  480 


U.S.  imports 


F.oJ).  value 


Estimated 
c.i.f.  value 


U.S.  trade 

balance, 

based  on 

estimated 

c.i.f.-valued 

imports  and 

exports 

excluding 

military 

grant-aid. 

AID,  Law  480 

shipments 


1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
19691. 
1970.. 
1971.. 


31,430 
31,622 
34,636 
37,988 
43,224 
44.137 


940 
592 
573 
674 
565 
581 


1,186 

1,390 

1,056 

994 

957 

914 


1,306 
1,237 
1,178 
1,018 
957 
971 


26,998 
28,493 
31.929 
35,302 
40,745 
41,671 


25,618 
26,889 
33,226 
36,052 
39,952 
45,602 


27, 745 
28, 745 
>  35, 519 
38, 539 
42,389 
48,384 


-747 
-252 
-3,690 
-3,237 
-1.644 
-6,713 


1  Preliminary  data. 

Source:  Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans,  testimony  before  Ways  and  Means.  May  12,  1970—1966—1969  Department  of  Commerce.  1970-71. 


TO  HONOR  GENERAL  KOSCIUSZKO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne)  ,  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pramsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  c<Hiceming 
Kosciuszko  House  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Edward  Pinkowski,  chairman  of  the 
Heritage   Council   of  the  Philadelphia 


1976  Bicentennial  Corporation,  advised 
me  this  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  council  on  Sept^nber  30, 
1971,  and  urges  that  the  house  occupied 
by  General  Kosciuszko  at  301  Pine 
Street  be  established  as  a  shrine  to  honor 
this  great  Polish  patriot. 

Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  came  from 
his  native  Poland  to  fight  in  our  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  it  was  his  military 
genius  that  won  the  battle  of  Saratoga 


and  set  up  the  defenses  at  West  Point. 
I  sponsored  legislation  in  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  to  establish  Kosciuszko 
House  as  a  national  historic  site,  and  I 
am  hopeful  hearings  can  be  held  on  this 
legislation  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  wanted  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  inasmuch  as  I 
feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  we  honor 
General  Kosciuszko  for  his  contribution 
to  the  development  of  our  Nation. 
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Rksolution 


Whereas.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  was  aa  ex- 
traordinary military  engineer  and  planner 
who  made  Indispensable  contributions  to  the 
success  of  the  American  Revolution  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South;  and 

Whereas,  after  helping  to  achieve  American 
independence,  he  returned  to  his  beloved 
Poland  and  devoted  the  next  decade  of  his 
life  in  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  free  bis 
country  from  foreign  domination;   and 

Whereas,  when  he  was  exiled,  which  was 
Intended  to  silence  his  voice  and  end  his 
fight  for  freedom,  he  decided  to  keep  alive 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  picked  Philadel- 
phia, the  cradle  of  liberty,  to  hold  the  torch 
as  high  as  be  could;  and 

Whereas,  the  buUding  at  301  Pine  Street 
is  the  only  remaining  bouse  in  Philadelphia 
that  Oeneral  Koscluszko  occupied  and  its 
protection  and  restoration  would  be  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  vitality  of  Phila- 
delphia's "Historic  Square  Mile,"  an  area 
that  will  certainly  be  a  major  focal  point  for 
visitors  during  the  United  States  Bicenten- 
nial in  1976;  and 

Whereas,  without  a  clearcut  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  architectural 
and  historical  significance  of  Koscluszko's 
last  residence  in  America  would  siifler:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  By  the  PhUadelphla  1978  Bi- 
centennial Corporation,  That  we  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorialize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  take  affirmative  action  now  to 
preserve,  protect  and  enhance  the  historically 
significant  house  that  Oeneral  Koscluszko  oc- 
cupied in  Philadelphia;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved:  That  the  Senate  and 
House  Interior  Committees  hold  public  bear- 
ings as  soon  as  possible  on  the  merits  of 
proposed  legislation  to  create  a  Koscluszko 
Shrine  in  Philadelphia;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved:  That  the  Philadelphia 
1976  Bicentennial  Corporation  transmit  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  to  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  to 
each  Representative  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


PAPER  PROFIT 


(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  called  upon  Congress  to  im- 
pound the  $828  million  "paper  profit"  re- 
sulting from  devaluation  of  the  dollar  to 
pay  off  the  $1.5  billion  of  increased  U.S. 
liabilities  also  caused  by  lowering  the  gold 
par  value  of  U.S.  currency.  I  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  trust  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  used  exclusively  to  meet 
the  cost  of  increased  obligations  to  inter- 
national monetary  and  lending  institu- 
tions. My  proposal  would  have  insured 
that  profits  from  devaluation  would  be 
used  speciflcaUy  to  reduce  losses  from  de- 
valuation, instead  of  being  dispersed 
anonymously  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  Federal  deficit. 

No  action  was  taken  on  my  proposal, 
but  {u;tlon  certainly  has  been  taken  at 
the  Treasury.  The  attached  article  from 


the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  19,  1972, 
reveals  how  rapidly  the  Treasury  spent 
the  bonanza  available  because  of  the 
paper  rise  in  the  price  of  gold. 

The  article  f  oUows : 
TacAsx^T  IN  Week  RAPmLT  Spxm-  Bonanza 

From  Increase  in  Officiai.  Price  of  Oolo 

New  York. — The  U.S.  Treasury  officially 
converted  the  paper  rise  in  the  price  of  gold 
to  a  windfall  of  spendable  cash  Monday,  it 
was  disclosed  yesterday  in  figures  released  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York. 

And  it  didn't  waste  time  in  spending.  The 
Treasury  spent  so  much,  in  fact,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  nation's  money 
manager,  was  able  to  sit  back  In  the  week 
ended  Wednesday  without  injecting  any  addi- 
tional funds  into  the  banking  system. 

Technnlcally,  what  the  Treasury  did  was  to 
"monetize"  the  larger  number  of  dollars  rep- 
resented by  its  gold  stock  that  resulted  from 
the  official  boost  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold. 
The  devaluation,  which  took  place  officially 
May  8.  made  the  nation's  gold  stock  represent 
$828  million  more  dollars. 

This  Monday,  the  Treasury  gave  the  Federal 
Reserve  gold  certificates  representing  the  $828 
million  windfall.  In  turn,  the  Treasury's  ac- 
count with  the  Federal  Reserve  was  credited 
with  an  $828  mUlion  deposit.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal account  the  Treasury  uses  to  pay  its 
bills. 

The  statistics  released  yesterday  showed  the 
Treasury  drew  heavily  on  the  account.  Its 
balances  at  the  Federal  Reserve  fell  $860  mil- 
lion on  average  during  the  statement  week, 
reflecting  various  transfers  including  paying 
holders  of  the  $700  million  of  Treasury  notes 
that  fell  due  Monday. 

Such  draw-downs  add  reserves  to  the  bank- 
ing system  because  the  recipients  of  the 
funds  ultimately  deposit  them  into  their 
commercial  bank  accounts. 

The  Treasury  actions  were  more  than 
enough  to  offset  technical  operating  factors 
that  were  taking  funds  from  the  banking  sys- 
tem. These  Included  an  average  increase  of 
$439  million  in  the  amount  of  reserves  banks 
are  required  to  keep  idle  behind  customers' 
deposits. 

The  result  was  the  Federal  Reserve  didn't 
take  any  action  during  the  statement  week  to 
either  inject  or  absorb  funds  from  the  bank- 
ing network. 

The  lack  of  action  might  imply  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  content  with  the  recent  trend 
in  the  nation's  monetary  and  reserve  aggre- 
gates and  the  behavior  of  the  money  market. 

The  growth  of  the  nation's  money  supply, 
for  instance,  continued  to  slow  from  its  torrid 
pace  earlier  in  the  year.  In  the  week  ended 
May  10  it  actually  declined  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  average  of  $234.4  billion  from  $234.7 
billion.  In  the  13  weeks  ended  May  10  the 
money  stock  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
8.9%,  well  down  from  the  more  than  10% 
rate  of  growth  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  money  supply  Is  the  total  of  private 
demand  deposits  plus  cash  In  the  public 
hands.  It  is  considered  by  many  economists 
to  be  the  principal  determinant  of  the  econ- 
omy's state. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  been  aiming  at 
what  It  terms  a  "moderate"  growth  in  the 
money  supply.  It  voted  In  February  to  try  to 
achieve  that  goal  by  placing  more  emphasis 
on  reserves  in  the  banking  system,  specifi- 
cally those  that  are  available  to  support  pri- 
vate nonbank  deposits. 

This  figure,  total  reserves  minus  reserves 
required  to  support  government  and  Inter- 
bank deposits,  has  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of 
11.6%  over  the  13  weeks  ended  May  10.  It 
averaged  $30  billion  in  the  May  10th  week, 
unchanged  from  the  previous  week. 

Despite  the  hands-off  stance  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  the  latest  statement  week  and  a 
more  comfortable  net  reserve  position  for 
the  nation's  banks,  some  key  Interest  rates 
rose  during  the  week. 


These  included  the  rate  on  fedwal  fimds. 
uncommitted  reserves  banks  lend  each  other. 
Such  funds  garnered  an  average  of  4.82% 
In  the  latest  statement  week,  up  from  4.20% 
the  previous  week.  Yesterday  they  averaged 
about  4.31%. 

The  rate  on  federal  funds  is  a  key  Indicator 
the  Federal  Reserve  uses  in  carrying  out 
monetary  poUcy.  Frequently  a  sharp  change 
In  the  rate  will  prompt  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  Inject  or  absorb  funds  from  the  banking 
system. 

ASSETS    AND    LIABILITIES    OF    2    WEEKLY    REPORTING 
MEMBER  BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


May        May         May 

17.         10.  19, 

1972       1972         1971 


ASSETS 

Totalloans  and  investmenb 60,675    60,561 

Federal  funds  sold  and  sacurities 

purchased  under  agreements  to 

resell-fotal i,246         705 

Commercial  and  industrial  loans..  25, 005    24, 971 
U.S.  Government  securities— total...    5,  130      5  132 
Obligatjons  of  States  and  political 
subdivision: 

Taxwts.  short-term  notes,  bills...    2,292     2.328 

*'">«'•'; 5.410     5,337 

Other  bonds,  corporate  stocks,  and 
securities: 

Certificates  representing  partici- 
pations in  Federal  agency  loans.       314         333 

All  other  (including  corporate 

„     stocks 865        878 

Cash  Items  in  process  of  collection..  10,154    10,881 
Reserves  with  Federal  Reserve 

„Bank 6,127     4,872 

Currency  and  coin 408        434 

Balances  with  domestic  banks 3,133     2,830 

Otherassets 5,323     5,209 

Total  assets-liabilities 86, 269    85, 233 

LIABILITIES 

Demand  deposits— total ' 38,817    39,074 


56.718 


1,541 
25,699 

4,570 


1.319 
5,278 


111 

1,299 
14, 716 

4,696 

410 

1,057 

5,732 


83,874 


40,735 


Time  and  savings  deposits— total  >. .  24, 957  24, 987 

Federal  funds  purchased  and 
securities  sold  under  agreements 

to  repurchase 7,812  6,625 

Borrowings: 

From  Federal  Reserve  bank 150  325 

Fromothers 102  93 

Other  liabilities 6,149  5,817 

From  own  foreign  branches. 1,923  1,914 

Reserves  tor  loans 1,213  1,212 

Reserves  for  securities 0  '     0 

Total  capital  accounts 7,069  7.100 

MEMORANDA 

Demand  deposits  adjusted  > 18.247    17.585 

Negotiable  time  CD's  issued  in 

denominations  of  {100,000  or 

more  including  in  time  and 

savings  deposits— total 12,193    12,180 


21,635 


6,484 

620 
51 
6,647 
2,603 
1,190 
2 
6,510 


15, 533 


9,435 


>  Includes  certified  and  officers  checks  not  shown  separately 
'  Includes  time  deposits  of  U.S.  Government  and  foreign 

commercial  banks  not  shown  separately, 
3  All  demand  deposits  except  US  Government  and  domestic 

commercial  banks,  less  cash  items  in  process  of  collection. 


MEMBER    BANK    RESERVE    CHANGES 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 

Changes  in  weekly  averages  of  member  bank  reserves  and 
related  items  during  the  week  and  year  ended  May  17, 1972  were 
as  fallows: 


Change 

from 

week 

ending 

May  17,  May  10,    May  19, 

1972       1972         1971 


Reserve  bank  credit: 

U.S.  Government  securities: 

Bought  outright-system  account.  70, 369     —176    -i-S>917 

Held  under  rtpurch  agreement — 3U 

Federal  agency  issues: 

Bought  outright 979 +979 

Held  under  repurchase  agree- 
ment         _41 

Acceptances— Iwughtoutri^t 80        — s'      -(-20 
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Change 
from 


ending 

May  17,    May  10,    May  19, 

197i        1972         1971 


Held   under  repurchase  agree- 
ment   —33 

Loans,  discounts  and  advances: 

I 'ember  bank  borrowings 39       —46  —267 

Other 

Float 3,222       -10  -f25« 

Other  Federal  Reserve  Assets 968     -167  -141 


Total  Reserve  Bank  credit 


75,657     -408    -1-6,381 


Goldstock  10,410  -1-470  -f78 

Treasury  currency  outstanding..  ..  7,987  -(-16  -HS33 

Total 94,454  -(-78  -(-7,091 

Money  in  circulation 61,309  -(-299  -(-4,043 

Treasury  cash  holdings 861  -(-113  -(-362 

Treasury    deposits    with    Federal 

Reserve  banks 1,658  -860  -(-410 

Foreign  deposits  with  Federal  Re- 
serve banks 140  -(-4  -22 

Other  deposits  with  Federal  Reserve 

banks 576  +Z  -121 

Other  Federal  Reserve  liabilities  and 

capital 2.210  -95  -(^2 


Total. 


66,756      -535    -(-4,737 


Member  ban  k  reserves : 

With  Federal  Reserve  banks 27,699  -(-615  -(-2,355 

Cash  allowed  as  reserves  (est)...    5,502  -200  -(-484 

Total  reserves  held  (est) 33,201  -(-415  -(-2.839 


Required  reserves  (est.) 32,996     -f439    -(-2,736 

Excess  reserves  (est.) 205       -24       -fl03 

Free  reserves  (est) 166       -(-22 


12  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS'  POSITION 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


May       May         May 

17.         10.  19. 

1972       1972         1971 


ASSETS 

Total  gold  certificate  reserves 10,303       9,475     10,075 


U.S.  Government  securities: 
Bought  outright: 

Bills 

Certificates 

Bonds , 

Notes 


30,381     30,381     27,011 


3,540       3,540  3,220 

36,448     36,448  34,299 

Total  bought  outright 70,369     70,389  64,530 

Held  under  repurchase  agree- 
ment   521 

Total  U.S.  Government  securities..    70,369     70,369  65,051 

Total  assets 96,450     94,181  89,064 

LIABILITIES 

Federal  Reserve  notes 54,029     53,964  50,466 

Total  deposits 30,929     30,220  27,943 

Gotdreserves 10,410     10,410 

MONETARY  AGGREGATES 

|4-week  daily  average,  seasonally  adjusted,  in  billions] 


May  10,    Apr.  12, 
1972         1972 


Total  member  bank  deposits 377.5       374.4 

Moneysupply 234.7       236.3 

Bank  time  deposits 284.5       280.6 


VIETNAM :  SOME  CHEER  THE 
WRONG  TEAM 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  perceptive  and  eloquent  edi- 
torials from  the  Nashua  Telegraph  of 
Nashua,  N.H.,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  present  a  point  oi  view  which  is 
too  often  ignored  or  rejected  by  the  ma- 


jority of  the  mass  media  in  the  United 
States. 

The  reduction  of  troops  by  the  present 
administration,  the  blatant  and  massive 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  North 
and  the  repeated  efforts  by  President 
mxon  to  end  the  war  by  negotiation  seem 
to  have  been  lost  to  many  in  the  uproar 
over  the  "American  escalation"  and  the 
voluminous  rhetoric  spewn  out  by  anti- 
war activists. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  side  of  the 
issue  is  not  expressed  more  often;  that 
a  more  balanced  account  of  the  war  is  not 
presented.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
many  presidential  aspirants  are  making 
this  such  a  political  issue  and  not  sup- 
porting the  President's  efforts  to  end  the 
war. 

I  recommend  these  editorials  to  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph, 

Apr.  19.  1972] 

Some  Cheer  the  Wronc  Team 

President  Richard  Nixon,  tolling  tirelessly 
to  bring  an  end  to  a  war  which  was  not  of 
his  making,  had  succeeded  in  reducing  Amer- 
ican troops  In  South  Vietnam  to  less  than 
100.000  from  the  more  than  500.000  com- 
mitted to  battle  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

Warfare  in  Indochina  had  been  reduced 
almost  to  guerrilla  raids  and  it  appeared 
that  soon  only  a  token  force  of  Americans 
would  remain  on  the  scene. 

Suddenly,  12  of  North  Vietnam's  fighting 
divisions  Invaded  South  Vietnam,  which 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had 
pledged  to  defend  from  any  Communist  take- 
over. The  Invaders  swept  across  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  and  Into  the  South  Vietnam 
cities,  uprooting  thousands  of  Innocent  civil- 
ians and  destroying  their  homes.  They  ap- 
peared on  several  fronts,  bombed  cities  and 
their  teeming  populations  and  gave  every 
Indication  of  a  determination  to  conquer 
their  fellow  countrymen  to  the  south  once 
and  for  all. 

President  Nixon  did  what  he  had  to  do, 
to  protect  the  South  Vietnamese  we  had 
sworn  to  defend  and  to  save  our  remaining 
servicemen  from  having  to  engage  in  the 
combat  from  which  they  had  been  removed. 

In  America's  cities,  antiwar  protesters  pa- 
raded and  demonstrated.  Candidates  for  the 
presidency  denounced  the  renewed  hostili- 
ties. 

Did  they  condemn  the  North  Vietnam  in- 
vaders and  the  shelling  of  innocent  people 
in  the  South  Vietnam  villages? 

No,  they  condemned  their  President  and 
their  country's  policy  and  rallied  against 
America's  actions  in  bombing  supply  de- 
pots and  munition  dumps  which  were  the 
base  of  the  Invaders'  logistics. 

It's  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  how  the  op- 
portunistic presidential  aspirants  are  using 
the  unpopular  Vietnam  War  to  further  their 
political  positions.  This  is  the  same  war 
that  they  and  their  party  voted  for  and 
committed  us  to  In  the  1960s.  Now — more 
than  ever — during  the  "wind-down,"  the 
country  could  use  their  support. 

President  Nixon  has  vowed  to  "take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary"  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist offensive  in  the  south  and  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  has  told  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invasion  is  vulnerable  to 
American  airpower. 

The  administration  has  shown  the  Com- 
munists that  their  aggressions  will  be  stout- 
ly resisted  and  we  predict  that  long  before 
November  the  troop  withdrawals  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  meantime,  should  meaningful  dis- 
cussions resume  at  the  Paris  peace  table, 
we  shall  be  facing  an  adversary  who  knows 


full  well  that  we  are  not  negotiating  through - 
weakness. 

And,  as  much  as  we  deplore  the  need  for 
further  action  by  American  servicemen,  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  administration's 
moves  were  the  only  possible  recourse  under 
the  circumstances. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Apr.  22, 
1972] 

SlDEUOHTS  AND  INSICBTS 

A  tidal  wave  of  woeful  twaddle  is  being 
churned  up  again  by  persons  who  seem 
absolutely  persuaded  that  the  United  States 
Is  the  arch-villain  in  Vietnam,  and  that  if 
only  American  planes  would  stop  helping 
the  South  Vietnamese,  all  would  be  quiet 
on  the  Indochlnese  front. 

Instances  are  countless.  Here's  one:  Rob- 
ert J.  Harris,  mayor  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan, 
and  James  L.  Waters,  regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  have  offered  (along  with 
several  professors)  to  go  to  North  Vietnam 
as  "peace  hostages  to  protect  Vietnamese 
citizens  and  American  prisoners  of  war  from 
American  bombing." 

The  gesture  would  be  pure  genius,  accord- 
ing to  what  passes  fco-  rational  thought  these 
days.  Of  course  the  "peace  hostages" 
wouldn't  help  protect  the  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers,  since  for  a  conveniently  overlooked 
reason  most  of  the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
are  in  South  Vietnam. 

WiU  we  hear  any  "peace  hostages"  volun- 
teer to  pitch  tents  in  besieged  An  Loc  to 
protect  South  Vietnamese  citizens  from  the 
mortar  shells  and  tank  cannons  of  the  In- 
vading North  Vietnamese? 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

Apr.  25,  1972] 

Question  op  CREDiBii.rTT 

The  anti-war  demonstrations — whether 
last  week's,  today's  or  next  week's — would 
gain  wider  credibUity  if  they  were  scrupu- 
lously anti-war  Instead  of  screechingly  antl- 
American.  Some  organizations  and  some  per- 
sons agitating  ostensibly  agamst  U.S.  bomb- 
ing in  the  war  in  Indochina  are,  in  fact.  In 
favor  of  a  CcHnmunlst  military  victory  there, 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Many  others  are  merely  uninformed  pro- 
testers, conditioned  to  respond  to  specious 
charges  and  arguments,  subject  to  over-sim- 
plified, emotional  appeals,  and  studiously  de- 
termined to  hear  only  one  side  and  not  to 
question  it. 

Bona  fide  pacifists  and  anti-war  activists 
would  gain  a  measure  of  credibility  If,  for 
Instance,  they  displayed  an  open-mindedness 
and  even-handedness  in  condemning  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  But  how  can  one  expect  street 
demonstrators  to  react  more  rationally  and 
fair-mindedly  about  the  intensification  of 
the  war  in  Indochina  when  national  political 
leaders  like  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
George  S.  McOovern.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
and  Edmund  S.  Muskie  react  with  such  ab- 
ject partisanship? 

Or  when  various  other  opinion  leaders  and 
makers  begin  rationalizing  the  inevitability 
and  presumed  benevolence  of  a  Communist 
conquest?  American  public  c^inlon  has  long 
been  Hanoi's  objective.  Unfortunately,  what 
asserts  itself  as  public  opmion  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  the  public  interest. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  should  ask  the  poli- 
ticians first  and  the  protesters  second,  how 
their  anti-war  fervor  could  be  so  curiously 
and  sweepenlngly  suspended  when  North 
Vietnam  Invaded  South  Vietnam  mi  maaw, 
aiming  for  a  quick  kill  which  only  punitive 
American  air  power  prevented? 

How  credible  can  an  anti-war  posture  be 
which  denoimces  the  use  of  U.S.  air  i>ower 
to  contain  the  North  Vietnamese  In  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  but  which,  by 
calculated  or  callous  omission,  ignores  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  in  those  ravaged 
lands? 
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Isn't  It  about  time  this  peculiar  selectivity 
was  explained  or  exposed  or  rejected? 


MINING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 
PORTS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  Members  of  the  House  have  at- 
tacked President  Nixon's  order  that 
North  Vietnamese  ports  be  mined  from 
the  standpoint  that  the  United  States  is 
not  formally  at  war  with  North  Vietnam. 
In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  John  Norton  Moore,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  law  professor,  discusses 
the  legality  of  our  interdiction  of  ship- 
ping headed  for  North  Vietnam  and  con- 
cludes that: 

Applicability  of  the  law  of  blockade  de- 
pends on  the  factual  existence  of  a  state  of 
International  hostilities  and  does  not  re- 
quire a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

Professor  Moore  also  makes  the  signi- 
ficant point  that: 

Lawful  interdiction  of  shipping  to  an  en- 
emy power  is  not  a  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  nonbelllgerents  Justifying  use  of 
force  in  response. 

Professor  Moore's  article  follows: 
A  Professor  on  the  Law  of  Blockade 
(By  John  Norton  Moore) 

The  U.S.  interdiction  of  weapons  and  sup. 
plies  to  North  Vietnam  has  provoked  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  it  is  a  "blockade"  or 
something  else.  Though  seemingly  only  a  le- 
gal nicety,  clarification  is  Important  for 
minimizing  the  risk  of  super-power  confron- 
tation. 

International  law  recognizes  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  to  Interdict  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  enemy  by  a  naval  blockade.  To  be  law- 
ful such  a  blockade  must  be  communicated 
to  non-belligerent  shipping,  must  be  main- 
tained with  a  force  sufficient  to  render  breach 
dangerous,  and  must  be  applied  impartially 
to  the  shipping  of  all  nations.  Although  there 
is  some  question  under  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion vni  whether  a  blockade  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  use  of  mines  alone,  there  is  no 
question  that  mines  and  naval  forces  may 
be  used  together  to  constitute  a  lawful 
blockade.  And  as  Is  true  of  the  law  regulat- 
ing conduct  of  hostilities  generally,  applica- 
bility of  the  law  of  blockade  depends  on  the 
factual  existence  of  a  state  of  International 
hostUities  and  does  not  require  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  During  the  Korean  War, 
for  example,  the  U.S.  maintained  a  blockade 
of  the  entire  Korean  coast. 

The  law  of  blockade  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Interests  of  non-belliger- 
ents In  minimal  disruption  of  shipping  and 
the  Interests  of  belligerents  In  preventing 
war  material  from  reaching  the  enemy. 
Though  the  compromise  permits  interdiction 
of  commerce  with  the  enemy,  it  requires  no- 
tification as  a  means  of  enabling  non-bel- 
ligerents to  avoid  the  blockade  z»ne  and 
the  attendant  risk  of  seizure.  By  clarlfsrlng 
the  rights  of  belligerents  against  non-bel- 
ligerent shipping,  the  law  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  restricting  conflict  to  the  Initial 
belligerents. 

In  an  article  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  14,  Professor  Abram  Chayes  admits  the 
poesibUlty  of  a  lawfiU  blockade  but  urges 
that  the  UJ8.  action  could  not  constitute  a 
blockade  because  "It  is  not  executed  by 
naval  action  on  the  high  seas,  but  by  mines 
and  in  territorial  waters."  The  implication 
that  the  interdiction  is  effectuated  solely  by 
mines  is  Inaccurate.  It  was  carefully  pointed 


out  both  in  President  Nixon's  address  of  May 
8  and  In  the  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  that  the 
U.S.  measures  Include  both  mining  and  ac- 
tion by  air  and  naval  forces.  And  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  blockade  is  not  lawful  if  Imple- 
mented within  the  territorial  waters  of  an 
opposing  belligerent  strains  poetic  license. 
To  the  contrary,  the  controversy  in  both 
World  Wars  I  and  II  concerned  the  "long- 
distance blockade"  which  was  effectuated  on 
the  high  seas  at  great  distance  from  the 
blockaded  area  and  usually  by  submarines 
attacking  without  warning. 

Article  61  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
permits  collective  defense  against  an  armed 
attack.  After  the  recent  Korean  style  inva- 
sion from  North  Vietnam  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Hanoi's  involvement  in  the  South 
amounts  to  an  armed  attack  permitting  a  de- 
fensive response  under  the  Charter?  And 
contrary  to  Professor  Chayes,  the  necessity 
and  proportionality  of  any  such  defensive 
response  must  be  related  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  threat  to  South  Vietnam  and  not 
solely  to  "the  safety  of  the  U.S.  force  In 
South  Vietnam."  At  a  time  when  twelve 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  were  streaming 
Into  the  South  and  many  of  the  major  cities 
were  under  siege  the  necessity  and  propor- 
tionality of  a  blockade  of  the  North  needs  no 
explanation. 

If,  then,  the  conditions  were  present  for  a 
lawful   blockade  why  was  it   carefully  an- 
nounced only  as  an  "Interdiction  of  weapons 
and  supplies?"  It  was  not  because  the  Presi- 
dent lacks  constitutional  authority  to  Insti- 
tute a  blockade.  The  VS.  action,  whether 
termed  •blockade"  or  "interdiction,"  was  the 
kind'  of  tactical  decision  about  the  conduct 
of  ongoing  hostUities  which  fall  within  the 
President's  power  as   Commander-in-Chief. 
Rather,    the    decision    to    avoid    the    term 
"blockade"  was  part  of  a  series  of  careful 
limitations  Intended  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
confrontation     with     non-belligerents.     By 
speaking   only    of    'interdiction"    President 
Nixon    avoided    Inadvertently    signalling    a 
wider  objective,  such  as  the  economic  or  po- 
litical subjugation  of  North  Vietnam,  which 
might  have  been  implied  by  use  of  the  term 
"blockade."  Some  of  the  same  considerations 
motivated  President  Kennedy  in  calling  the 
United  States  action  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  "quarantine"  rather  than  a  blockade. 
In  fact,  the  substitution  of  the  term  "quar- 
antine" for  "blockade"  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  deputy  legal  adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  rightly  applauded  by  Pro- 
fessor Chayes  as  an  example  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  an  international  legal  perspective  in 
national   security    decisions.   Similarly,   the 
careful  limitation  of  the  interdiction  to  the 
"internal  iind  claimed  territorial  waters  of 
North    Vietnam,''    which    Professor    Chayes 
finds  "curious,"  was  intended  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  confrontation   with  the  Soviet 
Union    by   avoiding   any   Implication   of   a 
"long-distance  blockade"  or  any  of  a  variety 
of  other  broad  claims  to  Interfere  with  non- 
belligerent shipping  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  principal  blockades  of  this 
century.  The  wisdom  of  this  limitation  Is 
strongly  suggested  by  the  emphasis  in  the 
Soviet  diplomatic  response   on   freedom   of 
navigation  on  the  high  seas.  Finally  inter- 
diction was  delayed  pending  careful  notifica- 
tion— particularly  to  the  Soviet  Union — and 
continuation  was  tempered  by  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  accept  "an  Internationally  supervised 
cease-fire  throughout  Indochina." 

Though  a  legal  perspective  Is  only  one 
perspective  in  assessing  national  security  de- 
cisions, it  is  a  perspective  too  frequently 
neglected.  In  the  present  crisis,  when  the  In- 
terest of  everyone  is  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
great-power  confrontation,  law  has  an  im- 
mensely Important  message  to  convey.  It  is 
that  lawful  interdiction  of  shipping  to  an 
enemy  power  Is  not  a  threat  or  xise  of  force 
against   non-belligerents   Justifying    use   of 


force  in  response.  Just  as  the  risks  of  super- 
power confrontation  should  not  be  mini- 
mized, so  too  we  should  not  Increase  those 
risks  by  confusing  a  lawful  interdiction  of 
weapons  and  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
with  an  act  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  non-belligerent. 


CONSORTING  WITH  COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  in  an  article  recently 
published,  entitled  "Good  News  From 
America,"  really  hits  a  nerve  which 
should  cause  sudden  reaction  from 
some  of  the  presidential  candidates,  and 
other  apologists  for  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

The  article  follows: 

OooD  News  Fsom  America 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

If  I  were  a  Soviet  strategist  I  would  think 
this: 

The  good  news  now  coming  out  of  America 
Is  almost  imbellevable,  and  the  posslbUity 
that  the  United  States  will  shake  Itself  to 
pieces  never  before  looked  ao  bright.  Con- 
sider these  happy  items: 

On  May  5  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  voted  to  condemn  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California  foi 
firing  Prof.  Angela  Davis,  the  avowed  Com- 
munist. 

For  our  purposes.  It  is  Important  to  estab- 
lish that  citizens  of  the  decadent  democ- 
racies have  no  other  choice  than  to  pay 
Communist  teachers  to  radicalize  youth  and 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  these 
states. 

On  May  1  the  New  York  Times  was  given 
the  Pultlzer  Prize  for  publishing  the  secret 
Pentagon  Papers  which  revealed  official  gov- 
ernment disquietude  with  the  Vietnamese 
war.  There  was  some  huffing  and  puffing 
about  this  by  the  Pulitzer  trustees,  but  the 
Jury  award  went  through. 

From  time  to  time  In  the  future  our  side 
may  find  it  useful  to  steal  and  publish  secret 
government  dociunents.  The  fact  that  The 
Times  not  only  got  away  with  the  Pentagon 
Papers'  publication  but  was  actually  given 
a  prize  for  it  should  eliminate  any  danger  of 
troublesome  prosecutions  in  the  future. 

On  April  28  the  United  Methodist  confer- 
ence in  Atlanta  turned  down  by  a  vote  of 
534-405  a  minority  report  that  objected  to 
branding  the  President  as  a  "war  criminal" 
and  offered  a  vote  of  confidence  in  "the  many 
thousands  of  Americans  and  Vietnamese  who 
gave  their  lives  for  a  cause."  Instead,  the 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  confessing 
America's  "complicity  in  violence  and  death," 
and  its  "crime  against  h\xmanlty." 

This  was  even  better  for  our  purposes  than 
the  actions  of  the  Berrigan  brothers  or  the 
defense  fund  for  Angela  Davis  voted  by  the 
Presbyterians  last  fall.  Organized  religion 
in  America  need  no  longer  be  frontally  at- 
tacked as  an  "opiate  of  the  people.  "Indeed, 
before  It  self-destructs  It  Is  probable  that  It 
may  be  more  useful  to  our  side  than  other- 
wise. 

America's  growing  image  before  the  world 
as  a  flabby  giant  that  has  lost  the  will  and 
the  capability  of  self-defense  is  most  helpful 
to  us.  On  May  6  the  yoiing  Marxist  hijacker 
who  ordered  a  plane  from  Loe  Angeles  to 
Havana  stated  that  "the  skies  of  America 
will  not  be  safe  until  the  United  States 
ceases  Its  aggression  In  Indochina."  He  added 
that  the  President,  himself,  is  marked  for 
death. 

This  ability  of  single  terrorists  to  cow 
American  authorities  and  to  Impose  the  most 
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fantastic  orders  upon  American  citizens  has 
greatly  lowered  American  prestige  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

The  electronic  media  in  America  continue 
to  perform  well.  When  the  capitalist  lackey, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  died  on  May  2  one  televi- 
sion network  spent  as  much  time  inter- 
viewing his  detractors  as  It  did  his  mourners. 
This  he  deserved  for  his  embarrassing  book, 
"Masters  of  Deceit,"  and  his  long  hostility  to 
oiu"  movement. 

Our  friends  continue  to  improve  their  abil- 
ity to  command  national  coverage  of  their 
commotions  and  disruptions.  Plans  are  go- 
ing forward  satisfactorily  for  carefully  staged 
riots  at  the  two  national  political  conven- 
tions this  suDuner  that  wlU  give  the  world 
the  impression  that  the  American  political 
process  Is  about  to  be  submerged  In  chaos. 

The  belief  by  our  theoreticians  that  no 
society  can  survive  utter  licentiousness  Is 
apparently  being  proved  in  America.  Pornog- 
raphy, drugs  and  promiscuity  are  rampant 
and  the  "underground  press."  which  general- 
ly supports  our  Ideology,  is  ever  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  to  spread  permissiveness. 

One  can  hardly  fail  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  on  which  American  hooligans  and  idlers 
will  get  the  shock  of  their  lives  when  we 
can  impose  our  healthy  disciplines  upon 
them.  But  In  the  meantime,  they  serve. 

The  American  motion  picture  industry  is 
behaving  splendidly,  avoiding  inspiration  and 
conditioning  American  youth  to  the  belief 
that  it  lives  in  a  rotten  society.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  actress,  Jane  Fonda,  who  has 
urged  military  desertions  and  told  her  young 
admirers,  "Don't  knock  communism  until 
you've  tried  It,"  was  recently  given  the  high- 
est motion  picture  award. 

Best  of  all  is  the  growing  prospect  of  over- 
coming America  without  the  necessity  of 
risking  war  at  all.  What  has  been  described 
by  the  American  historian.  Dr.  Daniel  Boor- 
stm,  as  the  "national  vice  of  self-hate"  is 
very  real. 

"rhere  Is  a  chic  of  treason  among  many 
American  Intellectuals  who  studiously  over- 
look our  rapid  naval  and  missile  buildup 
and  demand  the  unllatural  disarmament 
of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  while  most  Americans  are  asking 
each  other:  "Who  will  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States?",  perhaps  the  real 
question  Is:  "Who  will  be  the  last  President 
of  the  United  States." 


HEROISM  AT  AN  LOC-^OSEPH 
ALSOP  TELLS  OF  AN  UNTOLD 
TALE 

(Mr.  (^EVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  with  our  country's  efforts  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  defend  them- 
selves against  aggression  is  the  serious 
bias  in  the  Information  afforded  the 
American  people.  Though  I  will  not  go 
into  the  subject  at  great  length  here,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  the  news 
media  have  seriously  misled  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  situation  has  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainity,  doubt,  and  fear.  Even 
worse,  it  has  led  to  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  defend  their  coimtry  from  this  mas- 
sive aggi-ession. 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  struggle  to 
defend  and  develop  their  country,  there 
has  been  an  inspirational  number  of 
heroic  acts.  Unfortunately,  these  tales 


too  often  go  imtold.  For  this  reason,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  the  noted 
columnist  Joseph  Alsop  devoted  a  recent 
column  to  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
have  successfully  defended  An  Loc  dur- 
ing weeks  of  ferocious  attack  by  North 
Vietnamese  tanks  and  infantry.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  An  Loc  will  continue  to  hold 
out  and  that  It  may,  indeed,  become  a 
symbol  and  a  turning  point  in  South 
Vietnam's  long  struggle  to  defend  itself 
against  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  all  too  much 
of  the  bad  news  out  of  Vietnam,  but  too 
little  of  the  good.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
as  invaders,  can  force  the  action  where 
they  will.  In  recent  days,  it  has  been 
against  the  poorest  of  South  Vietnam's 
Army.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  con- 
spicuously avoided  attacking  the  best 
divisions.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that  even  some 
of  the  poorer  divisions  are  fighting  well 
and  heroically,  as  in  the  defense  of  An 
Loc.  Even  more  notable  is  the  way  the 
regional  and  popular  forces  have  de- 
fended their  homes  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  invaders.  All  too  often,  these 
events  go  unreported. 

The  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Alsop 
follows:     . 

Heroism  at  An  Loc 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

If  American  units  had  been  defending  the 
wretched  little  town  of  Anloc,  the  whole 
country  would  now  be  gleaming  with  pride. 
Or  at  least  those  Americans  would  be  glow- 
ing with  pride  who  still  admire  grim  cour- 
age for  national  ends;  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese defense  of  Anloc  has  been  genuinely 
heroic. 

The  story  of  Anloc's  defense  also  illustrates 
the  misleading  Incompleteness  of  the  story 
of  Hanoi's  climactic  offensive  In  South  Viet- 
nam, as  that  story  Is  now  being  told  In  this 
country.  So  it  is  probably  Just  as  well  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  which  was  COSVN's 
reason  for  ordering  Anloc  to  be  taken  "at  all 
costs." 

The  reason  was  the  successful  elimination 
of  the  native  Vietcong  by  the  pacification 
program.  In  the  old  days,  the  Vietcong  would 
have  been  used  to  "prepare  the  battlefield" 
by  building  up  all  kinds  of  supply,  providing 
guides  and  supporting  units,  and  so  on  and 
on.  In  the  old  days,  therefore,  the  crucial 
battle  on  the  approaches  to  Saigon  would 
have  taken  place  much  further  forward.  But 
now,  there  are  almost  no  Vietcong. 

Hence  Anloc  was  chosen  as  the  enemy's 
main  target  because  It  is  at  the  back  of 
beyond — a  "province  capital"  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7,000,  In  a  province  that  is  almost 
empty  of  people.  A  road  concealed  under  a 
tree  canopy  Jungle  also  connects  It  with  the 
Cambodian  border,  so  an  attack  there  could 
be  supplied  by  truck. 

The  siege  of  Anloc  began  on  April  7  with 
a  ferocious  artillery  barrage  followed  by  a 
tank-led  Infantry  assault.  At  that  time,  the 
town  was  held  by  two  regiments  of  one  of 
the  ARVN'B  less  admired  divisions,  the  fifth, 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Le  Van  Hung. 

The  first  assault  came  close  to  penetrat- 
ing to  the  provLacial  headquarters,  and  actu- 
ally reached  the  fringes  of  the  fifth  division 
command  post.  But  for  want  of  anything 
better,  the  ARVN  troops  (who  Included  some 
very  brave  regional  force  companies)  killed 
the  tanks  at  almost  point  blank  range  with 
their  bazooka-like  anti-tank  weapons.  What 
remained  of  the  enemy  was  then  thrown  out 
of  town. 

About  10  days  later,  this  reporter  flew  over 
Anloc  with  the  chief  American  officer  In  the 
area,  the  brave  and  picturesque  MaJ.  Qen. 
James  Holllngsworth.  Tou  could  hear  the 
coolly  professional  talk  of  the  senior  Ameri- 


can adviser  on  the  ground.  Col.  William 
Miller.  But  you  could  not  see  Anloc  Itself 
because  of  the  never-lifting  smoke  of  battle. 
By  then,  a  brigade  of  South  Vietnamese  air- 
borne troops  had  been  lifted  In  to  help  the 
regiments  of  the  fifth  division.  AU  the  same. 
Gen.  Holllngsworth  said: 

"They're  taking  real  hell  In  there.  I  can't 
tell  you  whether  they  can  hold." 

One  could  understand  Holllngsworth's 
doubts.  The  unit  besieging  Anloc  was  Hanoi's 
crack  division  In  the  South,  the  ninth.  The 
ninth  division  was  augmented  with  an  en- 
tire regiment  of  T-64  tanks.  The  normal 
artillery  was  ferocious.  Initially,  too,  the 
enemy's  ninth  division  had  some  help  from 
the  enemy's  fifth. 

The  Anloc  perimeter  was  repeatedly  pene- 
trated. The  tanks  came  into  town  again  and 
again,  only  to  be  destroyed  where  they  were. 
The  American  news  agencies  announced  the 
fall  of  Anloc  at  least  five  times.  But  Anloc 
did  not  fall.  Instead,  by  April  26th,  Hanoi's 
once  awe-lnsplring  ninth  division  had  Jxist 
about  expended  Itself.  The  division  com- 
mander was  then  allowed  to  pull  his  men 
out  after  a  stinging  reprimand  from  COSVN. 

Hanoi's  fifth  division  thereupon  moved  up. 
The  fifth's  commander.  Col.  Hal  Blen,  had 
boastfully  promised  to  take  Anloc  In  three 
days'  time.  He  tried  hard,  between  May  10 
and  May  16.  After  that  the  fifth  North  Viet- 
namese division  also  had  been  expended.  It, 
too,  had  to  be  pulled  back.  Two  whole  enemy 
divisions  had  thus  broken  themselves  in 
Anloc. 

That  leaves  only  one  point  to  cover.  The 
miserable  little  unfortified  town  has  an  area 
of  perhaps  three  square  kilometers.  Even 
when  there  were  no  groimd  assaults,  the 
enemy  artillery  continued — each  day  never 
less  than  a  thousand  rounds;  in  normal 
times,  generally  about  two  thousand  roxmds; 
and  when  an  assault  was  coming,  seven  to 
eight  thousand  rounds.  Often,  it  must  have 
been  like  being  on  the  receiving  end  of  one 
of  Marshal  Zhukov's  special  barrages  in  the 
last  big  war. 

All  this  time,  too,  there  was  no  medical 
evacuation  from  Anloc.  Tet  when  this  re- 
porter was  on  the  scene,  there  were  already 
a  thousand  wounded.  So  was  this  really 
"pitiful"  and  "craven,"  to  quote  one  U.S. 
reporter  on  the  subject  of  ARVN?  And  how 
many  U.S.  imlts  would  have  held  on  as  well 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  at  Anloc? 


MOORHEAD  BILL  TO  CREATE  STAT- 
UTORY SECURITY  CLASSIPICA- 
•nON  SYSTEM  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  ACCESS  BY  CONGRESS  TO 
INFORMA-nON  FROM  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  the 
many  deficiencies  and  abuses  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  secur- 
ity classification  system  and  problems 
relating  to  access  to  Information  by  the 
Congress  from  the  executive  branch. 

The  key  feature  of  this  legislation  is 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Classification  Review  Commission,  com- 
posed of  nine  members  who  would  be 
provided  broad  reg\ilatory  and  quasi- 
adjudicatory  authority  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  security  classification 
system  in  the  executive  branch.  The 
Commission  would  also  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  settling  disputes  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  over  ac- 
cess to  both  classified  and  unclassified 
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types  of  information  requested  by  C(m- 
gress  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commission's  deci- 
sions in  this  latter  area  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review. 

Three  members  of  the  Classification 
Review  Commission  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  three  by  the  President.  Terms  woxild 
be  fixed  at  3,  5,  and  7  years,  but  no  mem- 
ber could  be  reappointed,  and  not  more 
than  six  members  may  be  from  the  same 
political  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statutory  security 
classification  system  established  in  this 
legislation  would  replace  the  Presidential 
Executive  Order  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem which  our  hearings  have  shown  to 
be  unworkable  and  which  has  resulted  in 
the  massive  overclassification  and  need- 
less classification  of  documents  and  im- 
dermined  the  integrity  of  our  entire 
security  classification  effort.  Obviously, 
it  is  impossible  to  write  language — either 
in  an  Executive  order  or  in  a  statute — 
to  cover  all  situations  in  this  complex 
field.  But  the  machinery  that  would  be 
established  by  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  to  deal  with  security 
classification  problem  areas  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  while  providing  the  over- 
all independent  administration  and 
regulation  of  the  system  to  properly  en- 
force its  provisions  and  insure  its  effec- 
tiveness within  the  framework  of  our 
representative  system  of  government. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govem- 
mrait  Information  Subcommittee  over 
the  years  has  held  numerous  hearings 
and  conducted  Investigations  into  these 
same  subject  matters,  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  15  years  and  four  national 
administrations — two  Republican  and 
two  Democratic.  Additional  hearings  are 
curently  being  held  on  security  classifica- 
tion problems  and  instances  of  denial  of 
information  requested  by  Congress  from 
the  executive  branch — information  need- 
ed by  Congress  to  discharge  its  constitu- 
tional duties  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stress  the  fact  that  this 
matter  is  not  a  partisan  one.  The  weak- 
nesses of  Executive  orders  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  security  classification 
system  have  been  obvious  to  the  past  five 
Presidents.  Over  the  past  25  years,  we 
have  had  two  Executive  orders  in  CHsera- 
tion  and  the  most  recent  inadequate  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  problem  is  Execu- 
tive Order  11652.  issued  by  President 
Nixon  on  March  8  of  this  year,  and 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  June  1,  1972. 

The  dimensions  of  this  diflBcult  prob- 
lem were  eloquently  described  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  on  March  8th: 

tJnfortunately.  the  system  of  classification 
which  has  evolved  In  the  United  States  has 
faUed  to  meet  the  standards  of  an  open  and 
democratic  society,  allowing  too  many  papers 
to  be  classified  for  too  long  a  time.  The  con- 
trols which  have  been  Imposed  on  classifica- 
tion authority  have  proved  unworkable,  and 
classification  has  frequently  served  to  con- 
ceal bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent 
embarrassment  to  officials  and  administra- 
tions. 

The  long-range  effects  of  such  a  sys- 
tem were  also  listed : 

The  many  abuses  of  the  secxirlty  system 
oan  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Pimdamental  to 


ova  way  of  life  Is  the  belief  that  when  in- 
formation which  properly  belongs  to  the 
public  is  systematically  withheld  by  those 
in  power,  the  people  soon  become  Ignorant 
of  their  own  affairs,  dlstrvistful  of  those  who 
manage  them,  and — eventually — incapable  of 
determining  their  own  destinies. 

All  Americans  should  be  able  to  agree 
on  these  fimdamental  principles  on  which 
any  free  nation's  security  classification 
must  be  predicated.  We  can  also  agree 
on  other  requirements  of  such  a  system, 
as  similarly  described  in  President 
Nixon's  statement: 

Yet  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
Americans  have  also  recognized  that  the  Fed-- 
eral  Government  is  obliged  to  protect  certain 
information  which  might  otherwise  }eopard- 
ize  the  security  of  the  country.  That  need 
has  become  particularly  acute  in  recent  years 
as  the  United  States  has  assumed  a  power- 
ful position  in  world  affairs,  and  as  world 
peace  has  come  to  depend  in  large  part  on 
how  that  position  is  safeguarded.  We  are 
also  moving  Into  an  era  of  delicate  negotia- 
tions in  which  it  will  be  especially  important 
that  governments  be  able  to  communicate 
in  confidence. 

Clearly,  the  two  principles  of  an  Informed 
public  and  of  confidentiality  within  the 
Government  are  irreconcilable  in  their  piuest 
forms,  and  a  balance  must  be  struck  between 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  basic  prem- 
ises on  which  we  all  can  concur  in  the 
formulation  of  a  system  to  safeguard  our 
legitimate  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  secrets,  while,  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  American  public  with  the 
information  required  to  preserve  imity 
of  purpose. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  several  oc- 
casions on  the  House  fioor,  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive order  does  not,  in  my  carefully 
considered  judgment,  meet  the  basic  cri- 
teria laid  down  in  the  President's  own 
stat«nent.  It  is  unworkable,  contains 
massive  technical  defects,  and  contains 
major  loopholes  that  will  only  make  the 
problem  of  overclassification  worse,  while 
seriously  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of 
vital  defense  and  foreign  policy  secrets 
that  do  require  the  utmost  protection. 

These  conclusions  have  been  reached 
after  hearing  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee from  witnesses  of  the  Defense, 
State,  and  Justice  Departments  who  were 
all  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
security  classification  Executive  order.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  publicly  called 
upon  the  President  on  May  3  to  suspend 
indefinitely  the  Jime  1  effective  date  of 
the  new  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  felt  that  those  who 
criticize  an  existing  program  or  policy 
have  an  obligation  to  propose  viable  al- 
ternatives if  their  criticism  is  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  by  others.  The  bill  I  am 
introducting  today  provides  that  viable 
alternative  which  meets  the  fimdamental 
criteria  spelled  out  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  March  8  statement  and  the  criteria 
developed  during  our  extensive  hearings 
on  the  security  classification  system  and 
the  need  for  Congress  to  information 
from  the  executive  branch. 

Iliis  legislation  would  establish,  for 
the  first  time,  a  sound,  fiexible  statu- 
tory system  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
dual  need  to  safeguard  our  tnily  vital 
defense  and  foreign  policy  secrets,  while 
assuring  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
information  required  to  preserve  our  rep- 


resentative system  of  Oovemm^it.  The 
"tilt"  should  always  be  toward  disclosure. 
Full  details  are  described  in  the  section - 
by-section  analysis  of  the  measure  and 
the  full  text  of  the  bill,  which  follow  my 
remarks.  For  reference  purposes,  I  will 
also  list  the  citations  in  the  Record  to 
my  previous  remarks  on  this  subject  and 
appendix  insertions  I  have  included. 

Other  highlights  of  the  proposal,  em- 
bodied in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Amendments  of  1972,  are  summar- 
ized below: 

Strictly  confines  classification  of  na- 
tional defense  information  to  "Top  Sec- 
ret", "Secret",  and  "Confidential",  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  damage  to  the 
national  defense  that  would  be  caused  by 
its  unauthorized  disclosure; 

Limits  original  "Top  Secret"  classi- 
cation  to  only  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense — including  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force — the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Attanic  Energy  Commission, 
and  designated  offices  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  ; 

Limits  original  "Secret"  classification 
to  only  Departments  and  agencies  listed 
above  and  the  Departments  of  Justice. 
Treasury,  and  Transportation; 

Limits  original  "Confidential"  classifi- 
cation to  the  Departments  and  agencies 
listed  above  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration; 

Provides  for  a  strict  limitation  upon 
those  top  officials  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  listed  above  as  to 
who  can  exercise  the  authority  to  clas- 
sify information.  Such  officials  shall  be 
held  fully  accountable  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  reprimand  and  other  disciplinary 
action  for  overclassification  or  other 
violations  of  regulations; 

Requires  a  3 -year  downgrading  pro- 
cedure for  most  types  of  classified  na- 
tional defense  information — 1  year  from 
"Top  Secret"  to  "Secret,"  1  year  from 
"Secret"  to  "Confidential,"  and  1  year 
from  "Confidential"  to  a  declassified 
state,  and  transfer  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives, where  it  would  then  be  subject  to 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

It  authorizes  a  procedural  "savings 
clause"  that  could  be  applied  narrowly 
to  certain  types  of  highly  sensitive  na- 
tional defense  information  when  invoked 
by  the  executive  department  or  the  Pres- 
ident, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  in- 
dei>endent  Classification  Review  Com- 
mission created  under  the  legislation; 

National  defense  information  previ- 
ously classified  is  subject  to  an  auto- 
matic declassification  procedure  after  a 
period  of  15  years,  except  for  highly  sen- 
sitive data  subject  to  the  "savings  clause" 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  this  legisla- 
tion strikes  that  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  conflicting  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  and  the  public 
as  a  whole  in  this  vital  area.  But  it  also 
requires  as  rapid  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion as  possible,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  would  replace  the  un- 
workable and  unmanageable  Executive 
order  approach  to  the  security  classifica- 
tion system  and  would  provide  a  prac- 
tical, enforceable,  meaningful  adminis- 
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trative  mechanism  to  safeguard  the 
Nation's  truly  vital  defense  secrets,  while 
preserving  the  constitutional  need  of 
Congress  for  information  to  investigate 
and  to  legislate,  and  maintaining  the 
public's  "right  to  know"  that  is  essential 
in  our  representative  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  invite  comments  and  suggestions 
from  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
for  improvements  in  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  those  from  the  executive  branch 
and  the  public.  Hopefully,  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  will,  after 
carefully  considering  the  measure,  Join 
in  cosponsoring  it  with  me. 

CONGXESSIONAI,    RBCOBD    CITATIONS    TO    SECU- 

RTTY   Classification  Remakks  and  Inskb- 

TIONS  BT  RKPRSSXNTATIVE  WlIXIAlI  S.  MOOR- 
HKAO 

"Hearings  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  Begin  Monday,  March  6",  Concrxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  Blatch  1,  1972,  page  6335. 

"Moorhead  Hits  Nixon  Action  on  Sec\irity 
Classification  Executive  Order",  Congres- 
siONAii  Record,  March  8,  1972,  page  7594. 

"POTelgn  Aid  Funds  May  Be  Cut  Off  To- 
morrow Because  of  Refusal  to  Provide  Con- 
gress with  Vital  Information  on  Cambodia", 
March  14,  1972,  page  8366. 

"U.S.  Assistance  Program  in  Cambodia", 
March  16,  1972,  page  8694. 

"Section-by-Sectlon  Comparison  and  Anal- 
ysis of  Executive  Orders  10501  and  11652, 
■Classification  and  Declaasificatlon  of  Na- 
tional Security  Infonnation  and  Material'  ", 
March  21,  1972,  page  9377. 

"New  Security  Classification  Executive  Or- 
der Perpetuates  Censorship  and  Secrecy",  ar- 
ticle by  WiUlam  O.  Rorence,  March  27,  1972. 
page  10346. 

"Muddled  Secrecy  System",  editorial  In  St. 
Louis  Poat-Diapatch,  AprU  26,  1972,  page 
14551. 

"MotH'head  Urges  Postponement  of  Effective 
Date  of  New  Presidential  Executive  Order  on 
Security  Classlfioaition  System",  May  3,  1972, 
page  15692. 

"Expert  Urges  Statutory  Security  Classifi- 
cation Systmn  to  End  Dangerous  Overclassi- 
fication and  Administration  Chaos",  testi- 
mony by  William  O.  Florence,  May  4,  1972, 
page  16008. 

"Senator  Gravel  Attacks  Secrecy  In  Ctov- 
emment.  Urges  Congress  to  Exercise  Its 
Legitimate  Power  as  a  Co-equal  Branch", 
testimony  by  Senator  Mike  Oravel,  May  9, 
1972,  page  16467. 

"Government  Secrecy  Costs  Twice  as  Much 
as  Government  Public  Information,"  sum- 
mary of  GAO  study  on  ooets  of  security 
classification  system.  May  15,  1972,  page 
17340. 

nS..  16172 
A  bill  to  amend  section  662  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  certain  ex- 
ceptions from  its  disclosure  requirements, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments 
of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  662(a)  (3)  of  tiUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
court  shall  award  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  court  costs  to  the  complainant  If  it  is- 
sues any  such  injunction  or  order  against  the 
agency." 

Sec.  3.  Section  662(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(b)  This  section"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  (1)  Subsection 


(2)  redesignating  paragn4>h8  (1)  through 
(9)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (I), 
respectively; 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so 
redesignated)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowing: 

" (A)  required  under  subsection  (d) ,  In  the 
Interest  of  natlcmal  defense,  to  be  kept 
secret;"; 

(4)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H)  (as  so  redesignated) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
gr^h  (I)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
":  or"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagri^h  (I)  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following  new  subparagr^h: 

"(J)  related  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States";  and 

(6)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  any  matter  falls  within  paragraph 
(1)  and  ts  classified  under  subsection  (d)  as 
Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential  and  is 
subsequently  declassified  under  subsection 
(e),  then  subsection  (a)  applies  to  such 
matter." 

Sec.  4.  Section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  Official  information  may,  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  be  classified  as — 

"(i)  Top  Secret; 

"(U)  Secret;  or 

"(ill)  Confidential; 

by  the  appropriate  agencies  as  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2).  Such 
classified  Information  shall  be  known  as  na- 
tional defense  Information.  Official  infor- 
mation may  be  classified  as  Top  Secret  only 
if  its  unauthorized  disclosure  could  cause 
exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Official  infor- 
mation may  be  classified  as  Secret  only  if 
Its  unauthorized  disclosure  could  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Official  information  may  be 
classified  as  Confidential  only  if  its  unau- 
thorized disclosure  could  cause  damage  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  (A)(1)  Official  Information  may  be 
originally  classified  as  Top  Secret  by  the  fol- 
lowing agencies:  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  by  such  offices  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  as  the 
Presldeixt  may  designate  by  Executive  order. 

"(11)  Official  Information  may  be  originally 
classified  as  Secret  by  any  agency  which  may 
originally  classify  official  Information  as  Top 
Secret  and  by  the  E>epartment  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

"(ill)  Official  information  may  be  orig- 
inally classified  as  Confidential  by  any  agency 
viThich  may  originally  classify  official  infor- 
mation as  Top  Secret  or  Secret  and  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstation. 

"(B)  (1)  Within  the  agencies  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  classification,  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  of  official  infor- 
mation may  only  be  done  by  the  head  of 
each  such  agency,  and  such  other  senior 
principal  deputies,  assistants,  and  subordi- 
nate officials  within  each  such  agency  who 
are  designated  in  writing  by  the  head  of  each 
such  agency.  However,  subordinate  super- 
visory officials  below  the  level  of  section  chief 
or  its  equivalent  may  not  be  designated  to 
classify  official  Information  as  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  or  Confidential.  Nor  may  any  in- 
dividual be  designated  to  classify  such  In- 
formation unless  his  day-to-day  operational 
responsibilities  make  it  imperative  that  he 
have  such  authority.  The  head  of  each  such 
agency  shall  semiannually  review  each  in- 
dividual whom  he  has  designated  in  writing 
as  having  authority  to  classify  official  tn- 


fcnrmatlon  in  order  to  take  away  such  au- 
thority from  any  individual  whose  opera- 
tional responsibilities  no  longer  make  It  im- 
perative that  he  have  such  authority. 

"(U)  Individuals  who  are  designated  In 
writing  by  the  head  of  an  agency  pursuant  to 
clause  (i)  as  having  authority  to  classify  offi- 
cial information  may  not  redelegate  such  au- 
thority to  any  other  Individual. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  the  head  of  each  agency  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
compile  and  maintain  a  fuU  and  complete  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  aU  Individuals 
within  such  agency  who  have  the  authority 
to  classify  official  information  as  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  or  Confidential,  including  a  break- 
down identifying  individuals  who  have  the 
authority  to  classify  official  Information  into 
each  such  category.  A  copy  of  such  list  shaU 
be  submitted  by  each  such  head  quarterly  to 
the  Classification  Review  Commission.  A  copy 
of  each  such  list  shall  also  be  made  available, 
upon  written  request  to  the  appropriate 
agency  head  by  any  committee  of  Congress 
or  by  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  such  committee  or  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"(B)  Any  individual  who,  acting  in  a  cleri- 
cal edacity,  handles  any  classified  informa- 
tion need  not  have  authority  to  classify  offi- 
cial information  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  in  order  to  put  markings  on  material 
containing  any  such  Information  to  identify 
Its  category  of  classification. 

"(4)  No  agency  other  than  an  agency  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  may.  in  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
classify  official  information,  and  no  such  au- 
thcMlty  may  be  delegated  to  any  other  agency 
except  by  statute. 

"(6)  (A)  The  classification  of  official  in- 
formation sbaU  be  strictly  based  upon  the 
definitions  of  Top  Secret,  Secret,  and  Confi- 
dential, as  defined  In  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Each  Individual  who  has  the  author- 
ity piusuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  (1)  to  clas- 
sify official  information  as  Top  Secret,  Se- 
cret, or  Confidential  shaU  be  held  account- 
able, under  regAilations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  for  his  failure  to  accurately  clas- 
sify such  information. 

"(C)  Such  individuals  shall  not  classify 
official  information  in  order  to  conceal  in- 
competence, inefficiency,  wrong-doing,  ad- 
ministrative error,  to  avoid  embarrassment  to 
any  individual  or  agency,  to  restrain  com- 
petition or  independent  initiative,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  for  any  reason  the  release  of 
official  information  in  violation  of  subsection 
(e).  Any  such  individual  who  classifies  offi- 
cial information  in  violation  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  administrative  rep- 
rimand including  suspension  or  such  other 
disciplinary  action  as  shall  be  prescribed 
under  regulations  of  the  Commission. 

"(D)  Classified  information  furnished  to 
the  United  States  by  a  foreign  government 
or  international  organization  shall  be  classi- 
fied by  an  appropriate  agency  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  as  Top 
Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential,  depending 
upon  its  category  of  classification  by  such 
foreign  government  or  international  organi- 
zation. However,  the  provision  of  such  in- 
formation to  any  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress  shall  not  be  denied,  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  such  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate agency. 

"(e)  (1)  (A)  Whenever— 

"(1)  any  official  information  which  has 
been  classified  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  as 
Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential;  and 

"(11)  such  information  no  longer  satisfies 
the  criterion  (as  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(1) )  for  classification  in  such  category; 

then  such  Information  shall  be  promptly 
downgraded  to  an  approplate  less  stringent 
category   or   declassified   by   an   Individual 
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within  the  agency  concerned  who  has  au- 
thority to  classify  such  Information. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(3)  — 

"(1)  any  official  Information  which  is  orig- 
inally classified  piirsuant  to  subsection  (d) 
as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  Amendments  of  1973;  and 

"(11)  any  official  Information  which  was 
originally  classified.  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Con- 
fidential during  the  fifteen-year  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  piirsuant  to  any  Executive  order  and 
which  is  classified  as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or 
Confidential  on  such  effective  date;  shall 
be  downgraded  or  declassified,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  an  Individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  the  authority  to  classify 
such  information  according  to  the  schedule 
In    paragraph    (2). 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph  (3), 
any  official  information  which  was  originally 
classified,  in  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
prior  to  the  fifteen-year  period  inmiedlately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
pursuant  to  any  Executive  order,  directive, 
memoranda,  or  other  authority  and  which 
is  classified  as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Con- 
fidential on  such  effective  date  shall  be  au- 
tomatically declassified  by  an  Indlvidxial 
within  the  agency  concerned  who  has  the 
authority  to  classify  such  Information  with- 
in six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments 
of  1972. 

"(2)  Official  Information  which  is  classi- 
fied as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential 
and  which  is  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  downgraded  or  de- 
classified, as  the  case  may  be,  by  an  Indi- 
vidual within  the  agency  concerned  who  has 
the  authority  to  classify  such  information 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

"(A)(1)  Official  Information  classified  as 
Top  Secret  and  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  (1)  shall  be  downgraded  to  Secret  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  original  classi- 
fication as  Top  Secret. 

"(11)  Official  information  classified  as  Top 
Secret  and  described  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (11) 
shall  be  downgraded  to  Secret  within  twelve 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1973. 

"(B)<1)  Official  information  classified  as 
Secret  and  described  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (1) 
shall  be  downgraded  to  Confidential  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  original  classifi- 
cation as  Secret. 

"(11)  Official  Information  classified  as  Se- 
cret and  described  In  paragraph  (l)(B)(il) 
shall  be  downgraded  to  Confidential  wlthm 
twelve  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

"(ill)  Official  Information  which  is  down- 
graded to  the  category  of  Secret  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  or  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  downgraded  to  the  category  of  Confiden- 
tial twelve  months  after  the  date  at  Its 
downgrading  to  the  category  of  Secret. 

"(C)(1)  Official  information  classified  as 
Confidential  and  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  (1)  shall  be  declassified  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  Its  original  classification  as 
Confidential. 

"(11)  Official  Information  classified  as  Con- 
fidential and  described  in  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
(il)  shall  be  declassified  within  twelve 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

"(ill)  Official  information  which  Is  down- 
graded to  the  category  of  Confidential  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  (A) 


or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (1) , 
(11),  or  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  declassified  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  its  downgrading  to  the 
category  of  Confidential. 

"(3)  Official  information  which  is  classi- 
fied as  Top  Secret  and  which  Is  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  downgraded  to  a  less  stringent 
category  or  declassified,  other  than  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  described  in  para- 
graph  (4),  if  such  information — 

"(A)  Is  specifically  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  statute; 

"(B)    pertains   to   cryptologlc   systems; 

"(C)  would  disclose  intelligence  sources 
or  methods;  or 

"(D)  would  disclose  a  defense  plan,  proj- 
ect, or  other  specific  defense  matter,  the 
continuing  protection  of  which  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  United  States  and  the 
unauthorized  disclosiu-e  of  which  could 
cause  exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  (A)  Official  Information  which  is  clas- 
sified as  Top  Secret,  Is  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  and 
is  within  the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A) , 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (3)  shall  be 
downgraded  to  Secret  by  an  individual  with- 
in the  agency  concerned  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  classify  such  information  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  its  original  classi- 
fication as  Top  Secret  in  the  case  of  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(i),  and 
twelve  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  in  the  case  of  Information  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)(11)  or  paragraph  (1) 
(C).  Immediately  after  its  downgrading, 
such  Information  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  full  membership,  allow  such  in- 
formation to  continue  to  be  clsisslfied  as 
Secret  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months 
beginning  as  of  the  date  of  the  downgrading 
of  such  Information  by  the  agency  concerned 
to  Secret.  Prior  to  the  end  of  such  twenty- 
four-month  period,  the  Commission  may,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  Its  full  membership,  allow 
such  Information  to  continue  to  be  classified 
as  Secret  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  be- 
ginning as  of  the  end  of  such  twenty-four 
month  period.  Prior  to  the  end  of  such 
twelve-month  period,  the  Commission  may, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  full  membership, 
allow  such  Information  to  continue  to  be 
classified  as  Secret  for  an  additional  twelve- 
month period  beginning  as  of  the  end  of  the 
preceding  twelve-month  period.  At  the  end 
of  this  additional  twelve-month  period,  such 
information  shall  be  downgraded  to  Con- 
fidential by  an  individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  the  authority  to  classify 
such  information,  and  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  its  downgrading  to  Confidential 
such  information  shall  be  declassified  by  any 
such  Individual.  However,  if  prior  to  the  end 
of  such  second  twelve-month  period  the 
President  informs  the  Commission,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  detailed  Justification  for  the  con- 
tinued safeguarding  of  such  information 
based  upon  national  defense  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  the  highest  Importance, 
then  such  information  shall  continue  to  be 
classified  as  Secret  unless  the  Commission, 
within  fifteen  calendar  days  of  its  receipt 
of  the  President's  written  justification,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  full  membership, 
rejects  such  justification.  If  the  Commission 
does  not  so  vote  to  reject  such  Justification, 
then  such  Information  shall  continue  to  be 
classified  as  Secret  luitil  the  Commission, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  full  membership, 
rejects  such  justification.  If  the  Commission 
does  so  vote  to  reject  such  justification,  then 
such  information  shall  be  downgraded  to 
Confidential  by  an  individual  within  the 
agency  concerned  who  has  the  authority  to 


classify  such  information,  and  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  its  downgrading  to  Con- 
fidential, such  information  shall  be  declassi- 
fied by  any  such  individual. 

"(C)  If  the  Commission  does  not  vote  un- 
der subparagraph  (B)  to  aUow  any  informa- 
tion within  the  purview  of  subparagraph 
(A)  to  continue  to  be  classified  as  Secret  for 
such  twenty-four  month  period  or  for  the 
first  or  second  twelve-month  period  described 
in  subparagraph  (B) ,  then  such  information 
shall  be  downgraded  to  Confidential  and 
thereafter  declassified  according  to  the  sched- 
ule provided  under  paragraph  (3) ,  except  that 
if  such  information  Is  described  in  subpara* 
graph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  then  it  shall  be 
promptly  declassified  by  an  Individual  with- 
in the  agency  concerned  who  has  authority 
to  classify  such  information. 

"(S)(A)  Any  official  information  which  is 
downgraded  or  declassified  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  marked  as  soon  as  practicable 
in  order  to  clearly  identify  its  new  category 
of  classification  or  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
declassified,  the  date  of  such  downgrading 
or  declassification,  the  name  of  the  person 
who  authorized  such  change,  and  the  name 
of  the  Individual  who  executed  such  change. 

"(B)  In  cases  where — 

"(1)  classified  information  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  agency  to  another  agency; 

"(11)  the  agency  which  originally  classified 
such  information  has  ceased  to  exist;  or 

"(ill)  such  information  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Service  Administration 
In  order  to  be  placed  In  the  Archives  of  the 
United  States; 

the  Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations 
which  delineate  who  shall  have  the  authority 
to  downgrade  such  information  to  a  less 
stringent  category  and  to  declassify  It. 

"(f)(1)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Classification  Re- 
view Commission  (referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  'Commission'). 

"(2)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  Three  i4>polnted  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Not  more  than 
two  members  appointed  under  this  clause 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(11)  Three  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than 
two  members  appointed  under  this  clause 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(ill)  Three  appointed  by  the  President. 
Not  more  than  two  members  appointed  under 
this  clause  may  be  of  the  same  political 
party. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  six  members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  All  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  (1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed — 

"(I)  one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years  ; 

"(11)  one  appointed  by 'the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  and 

"(in)  one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  one  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  i^polnted 
for  a  term  of  seven  years. 

"(11)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  vnu  ap* 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  may  not 
serve  more  than  one  term  on  the  C<xnmiB- 
slon,  except  that  a  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  bis  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  office. 
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"(D)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
actively  engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  other  than  that  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  (A)  Six  members  of  the  Conunlssion 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(B)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  elected  from 
the  membership  by  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  two  years. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  six  of  its  members. 

"(4)  (A)  Members  (including  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman)  of  the  Commission 
shall  each  be  paid  at  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  of  section  6316  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"(B)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
Executive  Secretary  who  shall  be  hired  by 
the  Commission  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
of  section  6315  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(11)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commisslcm,  the  Chairman 
may  i^ipoint  such  personnel  as  he  deems 
desirable. 

"(ill)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments m  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provision^  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
63  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  it  considers  necessary  or 
i4>propriate  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of  this  section 
including  such  regulations  as  are  described 
in  subsection  (d)(6)(B).  subsection  (6)  (6) 
(C),  subsection   (e)(5)(B),  and  subsection 

(g)(a). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shaU  prescribe 
standards  and  procedures  concerning  the 
handling  of  official  information  which  Is 
classified  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense 
which  shall  be  applied  uniformly  by  the 
agencies  concerned  (including  the  Conunls- 
Elon)  and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following — 

"(1)  assuring  that  (I)  knowledge  and  pos- 
session of  such  Information  shall  be  limited 
to  individuals  who  are  trustworthy  and  whose 
official  duties  require  such  knowledge  or  pos- 
session, that  (II)  such  information  shall  not 
be  disseminated  outside  of  the  originating 
or  controlling  agency  except  under  such  con- 
ditions and  by  such  methods  as  are  author- 
ized by  the  President  or  the  head  of  the 
disseminating  agency,  and  that  (IH)  no 
individual  may  wltbold  or  authorize  with- 
holding such  information  from  Congress. 

"(11)  assuring  that  such  Information  shall 
be  appropriately  and  conspicuously  marked 
or  otherwise  identified  in  order  to  show  its 
category  of  classification; 

"(ill)  assuring  that  such  information  shall 
be  marked  in  order  to  identify  the  agency 
which  classified  it,  the  date  of  its  preparation 
and  classification  (Including  the  date  of  its 
subsequent  downgrading  and  declassifica- 
tion) ,  and  the  name  and  title  of  the  highest 
ranking  person  authorizing  Its  classlficaUon 
(and  subsequent  downgrading  and  da- 
classificatlon) ; 

"(iv)  assuring  that  such  information  shall 
be  used,  possessed,  transmitted,  and  stored 
only  under  conditions  which  will  prevent 
dissemination  to  or  access  by  iinauthorlzed 
persona;  and 

"(V)  assuring  that  appropriate  account- 
ability records  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained with  respect  to  such  information. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Commission  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  duties  under  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (g)  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 


take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Commission  may  deem  advis- 
able. The  Commission  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
It. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  agency  Information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (g).  Upon  request  of 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  such  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  Commission. 

"(C)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  agencies. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

"(E)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  any  evidence  that  relates  to 
any  matter  under  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
within  the  United  States. 

"(11)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
clause  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena  or 
is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Commission  to  produce  evidence  or 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(ill)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  served  in  the  maimer  provided  for 
subpenas  Issued  by  a  United  States  district 
court  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  United  States  district  courts. 

"(Iv)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which 
application  may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

"(F)  The  Commission  shall  carry  out  its 
functions  with  respect  to  the  downgrading 
and  declassification  of  official  information  as 
described  In  subsection  (e)  (4)  and  (e)  (6) 
(B). 

"(O)  The  Commission  may  issue  decisions, 
orders,  and  directives,  and  distribute  re- 
ports, administrative  memorandums,  and 
other  Information  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (d)  through  (g) 
are  carried  out. 

"(H)  The  Commission  shall  publish  an- 
nual reports  of  Its  activities  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  at  reasonable 
times  In  its  office  a  record  of  Its  proceedings 
and  hearings.  However,  the  Commission  shall 
not  make  public  any  classified  information 
prl<»'  to  its  declassiflcatlon. 

"(I)  Tlie  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  and  continuing  Investigation  and 
appraisal  of  the  policies,  standards,  and  it- 
erations of  agencies  classifying  information, 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(J)  The  Commission  shall  investigate, 
upon  the  vote  of  at  least  three  of  its  mem- 
bers. Inquiries  initiated  by  private  citizens, 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  person  concerning  any  allegation 
of  Improper  classification  of  official  informa- 
tion within  the  purview  of  subsection  (d) 
or  (e)  or  concerning  any  allegation  of  the 
failure  of  any  agency,  or  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)  or  (e) ,  or  any  regu- 
lation prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  or  any 


standards  or  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (5)  (B)  of  this 
subsection,  or  any  decisions,  orders,  or  direc- 
tives Issued  by  the  Commission  under  sub- 
paragraph (O)  of  this  paragraph.  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  a  report  published  which 
describes  the  results  of  each  investigation. 
The  Commission  shall,  when  appropriate,  re- 
fer such  matters  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

"(K)  The  Commission  shall,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g),  furnish  to 
Congress,  committees  of  Congress,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
upon  request,  certain  classified  and  unclas- 
sified Information  necessary  for  Congress  to 
discharge  fully  and  properly  all  of  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

"(g)  (1)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  prompt- 
ly consider  any  written  request  transmitted 
to  it  for  the  issuance  of  an  order  directing 
any  agency  to  transmit  official  information 
held  by  such  agency  which  is  classified  or 
unclassified — 

"(1)  either  House  of  Congress,  if  such  re- 
quest is  made  upon  the  direction  of  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Members  of  such  Rouse : 

"(11)  any  committee  of  Congress,  if  such 
request  Is  made  upon  the  direction  of  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee and  the  subject  matter  of  the  Infor- 
mation requested  relates  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  committee:  or 

"(ill)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  request  is  made  by  him. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'committee  of  Congress'  means  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such 
committee  or  any  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such  Joint 
committee. 

"(2)  Any  request  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  state 
with  reasonable  particularity  the  informa- 
tion or  category  of  information  requested  and 
Include  a  description  of  any  efforts  made  to 
obtain  access  to  such  information,  identify- 
ing the  agency  to  which  such  request  was 
made,  the  date  of  such  request,  and  a  copy 
of  all  correspondence  with  any  such  agency 
with  respect  to  such  request. 

"(3)  When  the  Conmaission  receives  any 
request  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) ,  it  shall  im- 
mediately inform,  in  writing,  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  agency  and  the  President  of 
such  request.  Including  a  description  of  the 
information  requested. 

"(4)  (A)  The  agency  which  is  informed 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  such  request  shall 
transmit  the  information  requested  to  the 
Commission  within  three  calendar  working 
days  of  the  date  upon  which  such  agency  Is 
so  Informed  by  the  Commission.  The  h^ad  of 
such  agency  shall  transmit  to  the  Commis- 
sion, along  with  such  requested  information, 
a  letter  containing  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  recommendations  of  the  agency  as  to 
whether  such  information  should  be  made 
available  by  the  Commission  to  the  person 
requesting  it  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) . 

"(B)  If  the  agency  concerned  falls  to  trans- 
mit such  requested  information  to  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Commission  shall  Im- 
mediately issue  a  subpena  under  subsection 
(f)(6)  (E)(1)  requiring  the  production  of 
such  information. 

"(5)  (A)  If  the  agency  concerned  transmits 
such  Information  to  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  agency  is  to  release  such 
Information  to  the  person  requestmg  it.  then 
the  Conunlssion  shall  transmit  such  Infor- 
mation to  such  person. 

"(B)  If,  however,  the  recommendation  of 
such  agency  Is  not  to  release  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  person  requesting  it.  the  agency 
shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  a  detailed 
justification   in    writing   setting   forth    the 
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specific  reasons  for  Its  recommendation.  The 
Ck>mmlssion  sball  conduct  an  Investigation 
to  determine  whether  such  Information  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  person  requesting  It. 
In  making  such  determination,  the  (Com- 
mission shall  weigh  the  constitutional  rights 
and  powers  of  the  parties  concerned,  Includ- 
ing (1)  the  extent  to  which  such  Informa- 
tion Is  necessary  to  Congress  so  that  Con- 
gress may  fully  and  properly  discharge  Its 
constitutional  responslblUties,  and  (11)  the 
extent  to  which  the  disclosure  of  such  In- 
formation to  Congress  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest  or  would  seriously  en- 
danger the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  shall  publish  Its 
determinations  In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
recorded. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  govern  Its  proceedings  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  In  any  case  within  the  purview  of 
paragraph  (5)(B).  the  Commission  shall 
hold  a  hearing  at  which  a  party  is  entitled 
to  present  Its  case  or  defense  by  oral  or 
documentary  evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal 
evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross-exami- 
nation as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and 
true  disclosure  of  the  facts.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  public,  tinless,  because  of  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  the  Information  In  dispute, 
the  Commission  decides  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
that  the  hearing  shall  be  closed. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  meet  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  to 
begin  deliberations.  The  Commission  shall 
render  Its  decision  In  writing  to  each  party 
within  three  calendar  working  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  Such  decision 
shall  set  forth  In  detail  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  Commission. 

"(7)  (A)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5),  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  enter  an  order  in  each  case  either  grant- 
ing or  denying  the  request.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  It  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  Information  concerned.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  requiring  that  the 
person  requesting  such  information  or  his 
agent — 

"(1)  take  adequate  measures  to  guard  the 
physical  security  of  the  information  re- 
ceived; 

"(11)  assure  that  access  to  the  informa- 
tion be  limited  to  Members  of  Congress  whose 
responsibilities  require  access  to  such  in- 
formation, or  to  appropriate  staff  members 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  of  any  com- 
mittee of  congress,  or  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  em- 
ployee of  the  General  Accounting  Office  who 
possesses  proper  security  clearance;  and 

"(111)  take  adequate  measures  to  assure 
that  all  discussions  with  respect  to  such 
Information  shall  take  place  In  executive 
session  of  a  committee  of  Congress  and  closed 
sessions  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  provided  In  the  rules  of 
each  such  body. 

"(B)  The  requirements  Imposed  In  clauses 
(1)  through  (Ul)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
apply  only  to  classified  Information  which 
the  person  requesting  such  Information  ob- 
tains through  an  order  of  the  Commission 
and  where  the  hearing  described  In  para- 
graph (e)(B)  with  respect  to  such  infor- 
mation Is  closed  by  vote  of  the  Commission. 
"(8)  (A)  There  is  vested  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  exclxislve  original  Jurisdiction  to 
review  any  final  decision  of  the  Commission 
under  paragraph  (6)  upon  complaint  filed  by 
a  party  to  the  proceeding  at  which  such  de- 
cision was  made  within  fifteen  calendar  days 
of  the  date  of  publication  of  such  decision 
by  the  Commission  In  the  Federal  Register 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  (B).  The  decision 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  upheld  if  there  Is 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  to  sustain 
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that  decision.  Such  case  shall  be  Immediately 
considered  and  shall  have  precedence  over  all 
other  cases  pending  before  such  court. 

"(B)  There  is  vested  appellate  Jurisdiction 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  review  by  appeal  as  a  matter  of  right  any 
decision  made  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph.  The  Supreme  Court 
shall  act  promptly  In  considering  such  ap- 
peal and  rendering  Its  Judgment  thereon. 

"(C)  The  Judicial  review  provided  for  by 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  the  exclusive  mode  of 
Judicial  review." 

Skc.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  In  conformity  with  article  n, 
section  3,  and  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  shall  keep 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  agencies 
covered  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month  that  commences  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

(b)  Section  663(f)  (1)  through  (6)  and 
(K)(8)(A)  as  added  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  and  section  6  of  this  Act  (to  the  ex- 
tent necessary)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SxcnoN-BT-SxcnoN  Analysis  of  "Fbxxdom 

OF      INFORICATION      ACT      AUKNDMENTS      OF 

1972" — SECTTBrrT     Classification     System 

AND  Access  by  Congress  to  Infosmation 

From  the  Executive  Branch 

Section  1  designates  this  Act  as  the  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1972." 

Section  2  amends  Section  662(a)  (3)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  courts  to  award  reasonable  attmneys' 
fees  and  court  costs  to  complaintant  member 
of  the  public  In  suits  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  In  such  cases  where  the 
government's  position  In  denying  the  Infor- 
mation requested  is  not  sustained. 

Section  3  contains  technical  amendments 
renumbering  and  rephrasing  exemptions  un- 
der Section  562(b)(1)  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  It  also  provides  that  classi- 
fied Information  subsequently  declassified 
under  the  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

Section  4  adds  new  subsections  to  Section 
552,  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  security  clas- 
sification system  to  safeguard  classified  in- 
formation known  as  National  Defense  In- 
formation. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  authorizes  such  Infor- 
mation to  be  classified  "Top  Secre<t"  only  If 
its  imauthorized  disclosure  could  cause  ex- 
ceptionally grave  damage  to  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States;  "Secret"  only  If 
its  unauthorized  disclosure  could  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States;  and  "Confidential"  only  if  Its 
unauthorized  disclosure  could  cause  damage 
to  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Subsection  (d)  (2)  (A)  authorizes  original 
"Top  Secret"  classification  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense  (Including  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force) .  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
by  such  offices  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  that  he  may  designate  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order.  It  also  authorizes  original 
"Secret"  classification  by  those  Departments 
and  agencies  having  "Top  Secret"  classifica- 
tion authority  and  by  the  Departments  of 
Justice.  Treasury,  and  Transportation.  The 
subsection  also  authorizes  original  "Confi- 
dential" authority  by  those  Departments  and 
agencies  having  "Top  Secret"  and  "Secret" 
classification  authority  and  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Subsection  (d)  (2)  (B)  specifies  that  such 
classification  may  only  be  done  by  the  head 
of  each  department  or  agency  and  such  other 
senior  principal  deputies,  assistants,  and 
subordinate  officials  within  each  who  are 
designated  In  voting  by  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency,  provided  that  such 
subordinate  supervisory  officials  are  not  be- 
low the  level  of  section  chief  or  its  equiva- 
lent. It  further  requires  that  such  classifica- 
tion authority  shall  not  be  granted  unless 
his  day-to-day  operational  responsibilities 
make  It  Imperative  that  he  have  such  au- 
thority. The  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  Is  required  to  review  semiannually  the 
list  of  those  having  classification  authority 
and  to  remove  such  authority  from  those 
whose  operational  responsibility  no  longer 
make  It  Imperative  that  they  have  such 
authority.  Authority  may  not.  In  turn,  be 
redelegated  by  any  individual  designated  In 
writing  by  a  department  or  agency  head. 

Subsection  (d)(3)(A)  requires  each  de- 
partment and  agency  head  to  compile  and 
maintain  a  full  and  complete  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  all  individuals  within  such 
agency  who  have  authority  to  classify  with- 
in each  of  the  three  classification  categories. 
A  copy  of  such  list  is  to  be  submitted  quar- 
terly to  the  Classification  Review  Commis- 
sion and  shall  be  made  available,  upon  writ- 
ten request  to  the  appropriate  department 
or  agency  head  by  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress or  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (d)(3)(B)  applies  to  individ- 
uals acting  In  a  clerical  capacity,  who  do 
not  need  classification  authority  to  place 
markings  oi.  such  Information  to  properly 
Identify  its  category  of  classification. 

Subsection  (d)  (4)  provides  that  classifica- 
tion of  National  Defense  Information  shall 
not  be  exercised  by  any  other  department 
or  agency  except  those  'Isted  In  subsection 
(d)  (2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  except  by  statute. 

Subsection  (d)(6)(A)  specifies  that  the 
classification  of  official  Information  shall  be 
strictly  based  on  the  definitions  of  "Top 
Secret,"  and  "Confidential,"  as  defined  In 
subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  (5)  (B)  specifies  that  each 
Individual  having  the  authority  to  classify 
official  Information  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(2)(B)  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret,"  or 
"Confidential"  shall  be  held  accountable  for 
his  failure  to  accurately  classify  such  In- 
formation under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the   Classification   Review  Commission. 

Subsection  (d)  (6)  (C)  pr^^vides  that  such 
individuals  shall  not  classify  official  Infor- 
mation under  this  Act  in  order  to  conceal 
Incompetence,  inefficiency,  wrongdoing,  ad- 
ministrative eiTOT,  to  avoid  embarrassment 
to  any  individual  or  agency,  to  restrain  com- 
petition or  independent  Initiative,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  for  any  reason  the  release  of 
official  information  to  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  Act.  violators  shall  ^ae  sub- 
ject to  administrative  reprimand,  including 
suspension  or  such  other  disciplinary  ac- 
tion as  prescribed  under  regtilatlons  by  the 
Classification  Review  Commission. 

Subsection  (d)  (6)  (D)  provides  that  clas- 
sified information  furnished  to  the  United 
States  by  a  foreign  government  or  Inter- 
national organization  shall  be  classified  by 
an  appropriate  agency  described  to  (d)  (2) 
(A)  of  this  Act  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret."  or 
"Confidential,"  dependtog  upon  its  category 
of  classification  by  such  foreign  government 
or  international  organization.  However,  the 
provision  of  such  information  to  any  appro- 
priate Congressional  committee  shall  not  be 
denied.  If  requested  by  such  committee  in 
wrlttog  to  the  appropriate  agency. 

Subsection  (e)(1)(A)  provides  for  the 
conttouous  downgrading  and  declassification 
of  official  information  classified  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
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subsection  (d)  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret."  or 
"Confidential"  and  which  no  longer  satls- 
fles  the  criterion  described  in  subsection 
(d)(1)  for  classification  to  such  category. 
Such  Information  shall  be  promptly  down- 
graded to  an  appropriate  less  stringent  cate- 
gory or  declassified  by  an  individual  wlthto 
the  agency  concerned  who  has  authority  to 
classify  such  information. 

Subsection  (e)  (1)  (B)  provides  an  auto- 
matic downgrading  and  declassification 
schedule  (except  or  information  contained 
in  (e)  (3)  below)  for  (1)  official  information 
classified  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  as  "Top 
Secret,"  "Secret,"  or  "Confidential"  and  (11) 
official  information  originally  classified,  in 
this  Act  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  as  "Top 
Secret,"  "Secret,"  or  "Confidential"  during 
the  l&-year  period  Inunediately  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  which  is  still 
classified  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret,"  or  "Con- 
fidential" on  such  effective  date.  Such  infor- 
mation shall  be  downgraded  or  declassified, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  acoordance  with 
the  schedule  described  to  subsection  (e)  (3) 
below. 

Subsection  (e)  (1)  (C)  provides  that,  except 
for  information  contained  in  subsection  (e) 
(3)  below,  any  official  information  which  was 
originally  classified,  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  prior  to  the  16-year  period 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  pursuant  to  any  Executive  Order, 
directive,  memoranda,  or  other  authority 
and  which  Is  classified  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret," 
or  "Confidential"  on  such  effective  date  shall 
be  automatically  declassified  within  6  months 
after  the  effective  date  by  an  individual 
wlthto  the  agency  concerned  who  has  the 
authority  to  classify  such  information. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  provides  for  a  down- 
grading and  declassification  schedule  for 
official  information  classified  as  "Top  Secret," 
"Secret,"  or  "Confidential"  that  is  described 
to  subsection  (e)  (B)(1)  above,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  an  individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  the  authority  to  classify 
such  information. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (A)  (1)  provides  that 
official  information  classified  as  "Top  Secret" 
and  described  in  (e)(1)  (B)(1)  above  shall 
be  downgraded  to  "Secret"  12  months  after 
the  date  of  its  original  classification  as  "Top 
Secret." 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (A)  (11)  provides  that 
official  information  classified  as  "Top  Secret" 
and  described  In  (e)  (1)  (B)  (11)  above  shall 
be  downgraded  to  "Secret"  within  12  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (B)  (1)  provides  that  of- 
ficial lnf(»ination  classified  as  "Secret"  and 
described  in  (e)(1)  (B)(i)  above  shall  l>e 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  12  months 
after  the  date  of  its  original  classification  as 
"Secret." 

Subsection  (e)(2)(B)  (11)  provides  that 
official  Information  classified  as  "Secret"  and 
described  in  (e)  (1)  (B)  (11)  above  shall  be 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  within  12 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (B)  (Ul)  provides  that 
official  Information  which  is  downgraded  to 
"Secret"  pursuant  to  (e)(1)(A)  or  the  pro- 
visions of  (e)(2)(A)  (i)  or  (11)  shall  be 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  12  months 
after  the  date  of  Its  downgrading  to  "Secret." 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (C)  (1)  provides  that  of- 
ficial information  classified  as  "Confidential* 
and  described  in  (e)  (1)  (B)  (1)  above  shall  be 
declassified  12  months  after  the  date  of  its 
original  classification  as  "Confidential." 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (C)  (11)  provides  that  of- 
ficial information  classified  as  "Confidential" 
and  described  in  (e)(1)  (B)(U)  above  shaU 
be  declassified  within  12  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (C)  (lU)  provides  that  of- 
ficial Infonnation  downgraded  to  "Confiden- 
tial" pursuant  to  (e)  (1)  (A)  or  the  provisions 
of  (e)(2)  (B)(1),  (U),  or  (lU)   ShaU  be  de- 


classified  12  months  after  the  date  of  its 
downgradtog  to  "Confidential." 

Subsection  (e)  (3)  provides  a  "savtogs"  pro- 
cedure for  certato  types  of  highly  sensitive 
classified  material  so  that  official  informa- 
tion classified  as  "Top  Secret"  and  described 
in  (e)(1)(B)  and  (C)  above  shall  not  be 
downgraded  or  declassified,  other  than  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  described  In  (e) 
(4)  b^ow,  if  such  information — 

(A)  is  specifically  exempted  from  disclo- 
sure by  statute; 

(B)  pre  tains  to  cryptologlc  systems; 

(C)  would  disclose  totelligence  sources  or 
methods;  or 

(D)  would  disclose  a  defense  plan,  project, 
or  other  specific  defense  matter,  the  contin- 
uing protection  of  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  which  could  cause  excep- 
tionally grave  damage  to  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (e)  (4)  (A)  provides  that  official 
Information  classified  as  "Top  Secret",  is  de- 
scribed in  (e)  (1)  (B)  or  (C),  and  within  the 
purview  of  (e)  (3)  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) ,  or  (D)  above 
shall  be  downgraded  to  "Secret"  by  an  indi- 
vidual within  the  agency  concerned  who  has 
the  authority  to  classify  such  information 
12  months  after  the  date  of  its  original  classi- 
fication as  "Top  Secret"  (in  the  case  of  Infor- 
mation described  in  (e)  (1)  (B)  (1)  above)  and 
12  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
(In  the  case  of  Information  described  to  (e) 
(l)(B)(li)  or  (e)(1)(C)  above).  Inmiedlately 
after  its  downgrading  to  "Secret",  such  Infor- 
mation shall  be  transmitted  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  concerned  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Classification  Review  Commission  tor  con- 
sideration. 

Subsection  (e)  (4)  (B)  provides  for  Commis- 
sion procedures  to  permit,  when  it  deems 
warranted,  the  extension  of  security  classi- 
fication protection  to  the  types  of  sensitive 
Information  described  to  (e)  (3)  above.  When 
initially  transferred  to  the  Commission  piu-- 
suant  to  (e)  (4)  (A)  above,  the  Commission 
may,  by  majority  vote  of  its  full  membership, 
extent  for  24  months  the  "Secret"  classifica- 
tion to  such  information  In  Individual  cases, 
If  the  Information  warrants  continued  pro- 
tection at  that  level  in  its  Judgment. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  24-month  pe- 
riod, the  Commission  may  again,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  Its  full  membership,  extend  the 
"Secret"  classification  to  such  infonnation  for 
an  additional  12  months. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  additional 
12-month  period,  the  Commission  may  again 
extend  the  "Secret"  classification  to  such  in- 
formation for  an  additional  12  months,  but 
in  this  Instance  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  full 
membership  Is  required. 

At  the  end  of  this  second  12-month  exten- 
sion period,  such  Information  shall  be  down- 
graded to  "Confidential"  by  an  individual 
within  the  agency  concerned  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  classify  such  information  and  12 
months  later  shall  be  declassified  by  any  such 
individual;  except,  however,  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident Informs  the  Commission  in  writing 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  second  12- 
month  extension  of  the  "Secret"  classifica- 
tion of  such  information  and  providing  a  de- 
tailed Justification  for  the  continued  safe- 
guarding of  such  toformatlon  based  upon  na- 
tional defense  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  the  highest  Importance.  Under  such  pro- 
cedure, the  Information  shall  then  continue 
to  be  classified  as  "Secret",  unless  the  Com- 
mission rejects  such  Presidential  Justifica- 
tion by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  full  member- 
ship within  15  calendar  days  of  Its  receipt  of 
such  Justification. 

If  the  Commission  upholds  the  Presidential 
Justification  for  continued  safeguarding  of 
such  information,  then  such  Information 
shall  continue  to  be  classified  as  "Secret" 
until  the  Commission,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
its  full  memberehlp.  subsequently  rejects 
such  Justification. 


If  the  Commission  rejects  the  Presidential 
Justification  for  conttoued  "Secret"  classifi- 
cation of  such  Information,  then  such  to- 
formatlon shall  be  downgraded  to  "Confiden- 
tial" by  an  Individual  wlthto  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  the  authority  to  classify 
such  Information.  After  12  months  of  the  date 
of  Its  downgrading  to  "Confidential,"  such  to- 
formatlon shall  be  declassified  by  any  such 
todlvldual. 

Subsection  (e)  (4)  (C)  provides  that  If  the 
Commission  does  not  agree  to  grant  the  ex- 
tensions permitted  under  the  provisions  of 
(e)  (4)  (B)  above,  such  information  will  be 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  and  thereafter 
decleisslfled  according  to  the  regular  schedule. 
If  such  Information  falls  within  the  type  of 
Information  described  to  (e)  (1)  (C)  (16  years 
or  older) ,  it  shall  be  promptly  declassified  by 
an  todlvldual  within  the  agency  concerned 
who  has  authority  to  classify  such  toforma- 
tlon. 

Subsection  (e)  (5)  (A)  provides  that  official 
information  that  Is  dovmgraded  or  declassi- 
fled  shall  be  marked  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
clearly  identify  Its  new  category  of  classifica- 
tion or  Its  declassification.  The  date  of  such 
action,  the  name  of  the  person  authorizing 
the  change,  and  the  name  of  the  person  who 
executed  such  change  shall  also  be  shown. 

Subsection  (e)  (5)  (B)  provides  that  the 
Conmilsslon  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
delineate  who  shall  have  authority  to  down- 
grade or  to  declassify  classified  information 
to  cases  where  (1)  It  has  been  transferred 
from  one  agency  to  another;  (11)  where  the 
original  classifying  agency  has  ceased  to 
exist;  or  (111)  where  such  information  has 
been  transfered  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  be  placed  to  the  Archives  of 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f)(1)  establishes  a  Classifica- 
tion Review  Commission. 

Subsection  (f )  (2)  ( A)  provides  for  the  com- 
position of  the  9  member  Commission,  with 
3  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  3  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  and  3  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  No 
appointing  authority  may  name  more  than 
2  of  the  3  members  from  the  same  poUtlcal 
ptoty.  A  vacancy  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

Subsection  (f)(2)(B)  provides  that  not 
more  than  6  membere  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party.  All  mem- 
bere of  the  Commission  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f )  (2)  (C)  provides  that  of  tha 
membere  first  appointed,  one  from  each  ap- 
pototlng  authority  shall  be  for  a  term  of  3 
yeare;  one  from  each  appointing  authority 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  5  yeare;  and  one  from 
each  appointing  authority  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  7  yeare. 

It  also  provides  that  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appototed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  may  not  serve  more  than  one 
term,  except  that  a  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor 
has  taken  offlc*. 

Subsection  (f )  (2)  (D)  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  actively 
engage  to  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment other  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (f )  (3)  (A)  provides  that  6  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Subsection  (f)  (3)  (B)  provides  that  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  from  the  mem- 
bership by  the  membere  of  the  Commission. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shall  be  2  yean. 

Subsection  (f )  (3)  (C)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  6  of  its  membere. 
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Subsection  (f)  (4)  (A)  provides  tbat  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  (Including  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman)  shall  each  be  paid 
at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
Level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section 
5315.  title  5,  United  Stotes  Code. 

Subsection  (f )  (4)  (B)  provides  for  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  to  be  hired  by  the  Com- 
mission and  who  shall  be  paid  at  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  Level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5316,  title 
6,  United  States  Code.  The  Chairman  may 
also  appoint  other  Commission  personnel, 
subject  to  rules  adopted  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  staff  shall  be  appointed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service.  They  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

Subsection  (f)  (5)  (A)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  it  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
through  (g)  of  this  section,  including  those 
specifically  described  in  subsections  (d)  (5) 
(B),  (d)(5)(C).  (e)(5)(B),  and  (g)(e). 

Subsection  (f)(6)(B)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  standards  and 
procedures  concerning  the  handling  of  official 
information,  classified  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense  which  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly by  the  agencies  concerned,  Including 
the  Commission.  These  standards  and  pro- 
cedures shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

(1)  ossmrlng  that  (I)  such  Information  be 
limited  to  trustworthy  individuals  whose  offi- 
cial duties  require  such  access;  (11)  such 
Information  not  be  disseminated  outside  of 
the  originating  or  controlling  agency  except 
as  authorized:  (HI)  no  Individuals  may 
withhold  or  authorize  withholding  such  in- 
formation from  Congress; 

(U)  assuring  that  such  Information  shall 
be  appropriately  and  conspicuously  marked 
or  otherwise  identified  to  show  its  category 
of  classification: 

(111)  assuring  that  such  Information  shall 
be  marked  to  identify  the  agency  which 
classified  it.  the  date  of  preparation  and 
classification  (including  the  date  of  its  sub- 
sequent downgrading  and  declassification), 
and  the  name  and  title  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing person  authorizing  its  classification  (and 
subsequent  downgrading  and  declassifica- 
tion) ; 

(Iv)  assuring  that  such  information  shall 
be  used,  possessed,  transmitted,  and  stored 
only  under  conditions  which  will  prevent 
dissemination  to  or  access  by  unauthorized 
persons;  and 

(V)  assuring  that  appropriate  accoimt- 
abllity  records  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained with  respect  to  such  Information. 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (A)  provides  that  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  its  duties  under 
subsections  (d)  through  (g),  the  Commission 
may  as  it  deems  advisable  hold  hearings,  take 
testimony,  administer  oaths,  receive  evidence, 
and  carry  out  other  such  types  of  functions. 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (B)  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  secure  directly  from  any 
agency  the  Information  necessary  for  It  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  under  subsections  (d) 
through  (g) .  The  head  of  such  agency  shall 
furnish  such  Information  upon  the  request 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (f)(6)(C)  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  use  the  United  States  malls 
In  the  same  manner  and  conditions  as  other 
agencies. 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (D)  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  administrative  support  services  as  It 
requests. 
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Subsection  (f )  (6)  (E)  (1)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue 
subpenas  requiring  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any 
evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  Commission:  (11)  provides 
that  if  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under  clause 
(1)  above  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena  or  is 
guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Judicial  district  where  the 
hearing  is  held  or  within  the  Judicial  district 
where  such  person  is  found,  resides,  or  trans- 
acts business  may  (upon  application  by  the 
Commission)  order  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  to  produce  evidence 
or  to  give  testimony  on  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation. Pailxu-e  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  coiut  as 
contempt  thereof;  (Ul)  provides  that  the 
subpenas  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  served 
In  the  maimer  provided  for  subpenas  Issued 
by  a  United  States  district  court  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  district  courts;  (Iv)  provides 
that  all  process  of  any  court  to  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  under  this  section  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  required  to  be  served  resides  or  may 
be  found. 

Subsection  (f)(6)(P)  provides  that  the 
Conunlsslori  shall  carry  out  Its  functions  with 
respect  to  the  downgrading  and  declassifica- 
tion of  official  Information  as  described  in 
subsections  (e)(4)  and  (e)(5)(B). 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (Q)  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  issue  decisions,  orders,  and 
directives,  and  distribute  reports,  administra- 
tive memoranda,  and  other  information  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (d)   through  (g)  are  carried  out. 

Subsection  (f)(6)(H)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  publish  annual  reports  of 
its  activities  and  shall  make  available  for 
public  inspection  at  reasonable  times  in  its 
office  a  record  of  Its  proceedings  and  heeirlngs. 
However,  the  Commission  shall  not  make 
public  any  classified  information  prior  to  Its 
declassification. 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (I)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough  and 
continuing  investigation  and  appraisal  of  the 
policies,  standards,  and  operations  of  agen- 
cies classifying  information,  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense,  under  subsection  (d). 
Subsection  (f )  (6)  (J)  provides  for  an  In- 
quiry procedure,  Initiated  by  private  citizens, 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  St&tes, 
or  any  other  person,  whereby  the  Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  (upon  the  vote  of  at 
least  3  of  its  members)  allegations  of  im- 
proper dassification  of  official  Information 
within  the  purview  of  subsections  (d)  or 
(e);  or  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d)  o«r 
(e);  or  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (f)(6)(B);  or 
any  decisions,  orders,  or  directives  Issued  by 
the  Commission  und«r  subsection  (f )  (6)  (Q) . 
The  Commission  shall  also  publish  a  report 
which  describes  the  results  of  each  investi- 
gation and,  when  appropriate,  shall  refer 
such  matters  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (K)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (g)  below,  furnish  to  Con- 
gress, committees  of  Congress,  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  upon 
request,  certain  classified  and  unclassified 
Information  necessary  tot  Congress  to  dis- 
charge fully  and  properly  all  of  Its  Con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Subsection  (g)  spells  out  the  procedure 
by  which  the  Commission  shall  handle  re- 
quests for  Information  from  Congress.  Con- 
gressional committees,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  as  provided  for 
In  Subsection  (f)  (6)  (K)  above. 

Subsection  (g)(1)(A)  provides  that  the 
Commission    shall    promptly    consider    any 


written  request  transmitted  to  it  for  the 
Issuance  of  an  order  directing  any  agency 
to  transmit  official  information  (classified  or 
imclasslfled)  held  by  such  agency  to  (1) 
either  House  of  Congress,  if  such  request 
Is  made  upon  the  direction  of  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Members  of  such  House;  (11) 
any  committee  of  Congress,  If  such  request 
is  made  upon  the  direction  of  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  such  committee  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Information  re- 
quested relates  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee;  or  (ill)  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  if  the  request  Is 
made  by  him. 

Subsection  (g)(1)(B)  provides  that  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  "Com- 
mittee of  Congress"  means  any  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such  com- 
mittee, or  any  Joint  committee  of  Congress 
or  any  subcommittee  of  such  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

Subsection  (g)(2)  provides  that  any  re- 
quest transmitted  to  the  Commission  under 
(g)(1)(A)  above  shall  state  with  reason- 
able particularity  the  Information  or  cate- 
gory of  information  requested  and  include 
a  description  of  efforts  made  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  such  Information,  Identifying  the 
agency  to  which  such  request  was  made,  the 
date,  and  a  copy  of  all  correspondence  with 
any  such  agency  with  respect  to  such  re- 
quest. 

Subsection  (g)  (3)  provides  that  when  the 
Comjnlssion  receives  any  such  request  un- 
der (g)(1)(A)  above.  It  shall  Immediately 
Inform,  In  writing,  the  head  of  the  appro- 
priate agency  and  the  President  of  such  re- 
quest, including  a  description  of  the  infor- 
mation requested. 

Subsection  (g)(4)(A)  provides  that  the 
agency  informed  o*  the  request  under  (g) 
(3)  above  shall  transmit  the  information  re- 
quested to  the  Commission  within  3  calen- 
dar working  days  of  the  date  when  it  is 
informed  by  the  Commission.  The  head  of  the 
concerned  agency  shall  also  transmit  to  the 
Commission  a  letter  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  recommendations  of  the  agency 
as  to  whether  such  Information  should  be 
made  available  by  the  Commission  to  the  re- 
questing Congressional  authority. 

Subsection  (g)  (4)  (B)  provides  that  If  the 
agency  concerned  falls  to  transmit  such  re- 
quested information  as  provided  In  (g)  (4) 
(A)  above,  the  Commission  shall  Immediately 
Issue  a  subpena  under  subsection  (f )  (6)  (E) 
(1)  above,  requiring  the  production  of  such 
Information. 

Subsection  (g)  (5)  (A)  provides  that  If  the 
agency  concerned  transmits  the  requested  In- 
formation pursuant  to  (g)  (4)  (A)  above,  and 
its  recommendation  is  to  release  such  in- 
formation to  the  Congressional  authority  re- 
questing it,  then  the  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit such  information  to  that  authority. 

Subsection  (g)(5)(B)  provides  that  if. 
however,  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
cerned agency  is  not  to  release  such  informa- 
tion tothe  Congressional  requesting  author- 
ity, the  agency  concerned  shall  transmit  to 
the  Commission  a  detailed  Justification  in 
writing  setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  for 
its  adverse  recommendation.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  then  conduct  an  investigation  to 
determine  whether  such  information  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congressional  authority 
requesting  It.  In  making  such  determination, 
the  Commission  shall  weigh  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, including  (1)  the  extent  to  which 
such  information  is  necessary  to  Congress 
so  that  it  may  fully  and  prc^erly  discharge 
its  Constitutional  responsibilities,  and  (11) 
the  extent  to  which  the  disclosure  of  such 
Information  to  Congress  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  or  would  seriously  en- 
danger the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Commission  shall  publish  Its  det^mi- 
nations  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  pixxleed- 
Ings  of  the  Como^ion  shall  be  recorded. 

Subsection  (g)^(6)  (A)  provides  that,  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
govern  its  proceedings  under  (g)  (6)   above. 

Subsection  (g)  (6)  (B)  provides  that  in  any 
case  within  the  purview  of  (g)  (6)  (A)  above, 
the  Conunisslon  shall  hold  a  hearing  at 
which  a  party  is  entitled  to  present  its  case 
or  defense  by  oral  or  documentary  evidence, 
to  submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct 
such  cross-examination  as  may  be  required 
for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  public,  unless  the 
Commission  decides  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
that  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  because  of 
the  sensitive  nature  of  the  informatldn  In 
dispute. 

Subsection  (g)  (6)  (C)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  meet  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  Its  hearing  to  begin  deliber- 
ations and  shall  render  its  decision  In  writ- 
tag  to  each  party  within  3  calendar  working 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  The 
Commission's  decision  shall  set  forth  in  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  Its  determination. 

Subsection  (g)  (7)  (A)  provides  that  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  (g)  (6)  above, 
the  Conmiission  is  authorized  to  enter  an 
order  in  each  case  either  granting  or  deny- 
ing the  request.  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  security  of  the  ta- 
formatlon  concerned,  tacludlng,  but  not 
limited  to.  requiring  that  the  Congressional 
authority  requesting  such  information  or 
his  agent  (1)  take  adequate  measures  to 
guard  the  physical  security  of  the  informa- 
tion received;  (11)  assure  that  access  to  the 
information  be  limited  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress whose  responsibilities  require  access  to 
such  information,  or  to  appropriate  staff 
members  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any 
Congressional  committee,  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  employee 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  who  pos- 
sesses proper  security  clearance;  and  (111) 
take  adequate  measures  to  assure  that  all 
discussions  with  respect  to  such  information 
shall  take  place  in  executive  session  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  and  closed  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
as  provided  In  the  rules  of  each  such  body. 

Subsection  (g)(7)(B)  provides  that  the 
requirements  imposed  In  (g)  (7)  (A)  (1) 
through  (Ul)  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  official  Information  classlfled  under  sub- 
section (d)  above  and  where  the  hearing 
described  In  (g)  (6)  (B)  above  shaU  have 
been  closed  by  vote  of  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (g)(8)(A)  provides  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  vested  with  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  to  review  any  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  under  (g)  (6)  above, 
upon  complaint  filed  by  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding at  which  such  decision  was  made 
within  16  days  of  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  decision  by  the  Commission  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  provided  in  (g)  (5)  (B) 
above.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  upheld  If  there  Is  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  to  sustain  that  decision.  Such 
case  shall  be  immediately  considered  and 
shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  cases 
pending  before  such  court. 

Subsection  (g)(8)(B)  provides  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  with  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view by  appeal  as  a  matter  of  right  any 
decision  made  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  .^peals  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla  pur- 
suant to  (g)(8)(A)  above.  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  act  promptly  In  considering  such 
appeal  and  rendertag  its  Judgment  thereon. 
Subsection  (g)  (8)  (C)  provides  that  the 
Judicial  review  provided  herein  shall  be  the 
exclusive  mode  of  Judicial  review  In  such 
cases. 


Section  6  provides  that  It  U  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President,  ta  conformity 
with  Article  n.  Section  3,  and  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  keep  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  with  respect  to  aU  of  the 
activities  of  agencies  covered  under  this  Act. 

Section  6  provides  that  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

Section  7  provides  that  (a)  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  7(b)  below,  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  month  that 
commences  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  Section  652(f) 
(1)  through  (6)  and  (g)  (6)  (A)  as  added  by 
sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act  (to  the  extent 
necessary)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


REDRESS  PETITION  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS FOR  ENDING  THE  VIET- 
NAM WAR 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  a  petition  which  was 
presented  to  the  Speaker  today.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
issue  facing  this  Congress  that  is  more 
pressing  than  that  of  bringing  the  tragic 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  an  immediate 
end.  For  far  too  long  this  Nation  has 
fueled  the  fires  of  war  in  Indochina, 
visiting  death  and  destruction  upon  the 
hapless  people  of  that  region.  And  for 
far  too  long.  Congress  has  closed  its  eyes 
to  that  conflict,  ignoring  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Constitution  and  to  Uie  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  Congress  face 
up  to  this  obligation,  a  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  was  presented  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  this  afternoon 
on  behalf  of  over  150  prominent  Ameri- 
cans by  Dr.  Robert  Lifton,  professor  of 
psychiatry,  Yale  University,  and  singer 
Judy  Collins.  The  petition  was  read  to 
the  Speaker  by  Prank  L.  Keegan,  the 
president  of  Salem  State  College.  Also 
addressing  the  Speaker  on  behalf  of  the 
petitioners  were  Nobel  laureate  George 
Wald,  Professor  Richard  Palk,  Prince- 
ton University. 

■nie  call  of  these  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, as  set  forth  in  the  petition,  is  clear; 
the  CcHigress  must  "exercise  its  constitu- 
tional authority  of  control  over  the 
Armed  Forces  by  voting  an  immediate 
cessation  of  all  air,  groimd  and  naval 
operations  in  Indochina,  and  by  ending 
all  military  and  ecmomlc  appropriations 
for  a  war  the  Congress  did  not  vote  for 
and  the  American  people  do  not  want." 

Throughout  the  Nation  countless  more 
citizens  share  this  urgent  desire  that  the 
Congress  halt  the  bombing,  end  the  war, 
and  bring  our  troops  home.  The  Congress 
must  heed  this  demand.  Now. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  tfext  of  the  petiticm  presented  to  the 
Speaker,  the  redress  emergency  action 
statement  of  May  24,  and  the  partial  list 
of  those  prominent  Americans  on  whose 
behalf  this  petition  was  presented: 
PirmoN 

It  Is  a  Constitutional  right  of  the  people  to 
"petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances". 


We  are  exercising  that  right  of  petition 
because  we  are  angered  and  frightened  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  President  and  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  We  submit 
that  they  have  defied  the  Congressional  re- 
peal of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution;  defied 
the  Military  Authorization  Procurement  Aet 
which  insists  that  the  war  be  ended  as 
quickly  as  possible;  defied  accepted  interna- 
tional law  against  blockade,  population  re- 
moval, indiscriminate  bombing,  and  aggres- 
sive war;  and  created  a  Constitutional  crisis 
in  the  United  States. 

They  have  spent  the  taxes,  emotions  and 
resources  of  the  people  on  mass  murder  and 
destruction  as  American  society  and  its  pub- 
lic services  decay.  They  have  brought  unrest 
to  our  cities  and  institutions,  besmirched  the 
fiag  with  American  and  Indochlnese  blood, 
and  brought  shame  upon  our  country. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  reaffirm  that 
we  are  citizens  and  not  hostages  to  usurpers 
of  power  and  authority. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  exercise  its 
Constitutional  authority  of  control  over  the 
armed  forces  by  voting  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  aU  air,  ground,  and  naval  operations 
in  Indochina,  and  by  ending  all  military  and 
economic  appropriations  for  a  war  the  Con- 
gress did  not  vote  for  and  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want. 

Redrkss  Emehgenct   Action   STATEacsNT  op 
Mat  24, 1972 

At  times  of  crisis,  men  and  women  ordi- 
narily preoccupied  with  their  own  profes- 
sional activities  may  be  impeUed  to  engage 
In  an  extraordinary  action  of  public  protest. 
As  citizens  of  mostly  middle  age,  we  wish 
to  share  responsibiUty  with  those  of  oior 
young  people,  at  home  or  in  Indochina, 
who  have  been  killed,  wounded  or  psychologi- 
cally maimed  by  the  war. 

Such  a  time  has  come  for  us.  a  group  of 
citizens  long  outraged  with  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, but  now  moved  by  recent  events  to 
go  beyond  writing  letters  to  political  leaders 
or  expressing  our  feeltags  privately  to  family 
and  friends. 

The  war  our  government  has  been  waging 
against  the  forests  and  rice  fields,  the  homes 
and  the  bodies  of  the  people  of  Indochina 
has  reached  the  potat  where  we  can  no  longer 
endure  the  shame  of  its  continuance  without 
crying  out. 

Whatever  the  sins  of  violence  on  aU  sides,  it 
is  our  government  which  Is  the  principal 
aggressor  to  Indochina.  And  it  is  our  govern- 
ment which  has  the  power,  by  a  simple  act 
of  will,  to  stop  the  carnage  against  millions 
and  to  halt  the  deterioration  of  American 
society,  by  agreeing  to  an  Immediate  with- 
drawal from  Indochtoa,  the  establishment 
of  a  coalition  government,  and  the  mutual 
return  of  prisoners  of  war. 

We  turn  to  Congress  to  accomplish  this 
because  thus  far  Congress  has  failed  to  its 
constitutional  duty  to  stop  a  presidential 
war  waged  outside  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  to  violation 
of  duly  ratified  totemational  treaties.  Be- 
cause Congress  has  thus  far  failed  in  its 
moral  duty  to  call  a  halt  to  the  staggering 
waste  of  Asian  and  American  lives. 

We  turn  to  Congress  now  with  tliat  most 
honored  of  democratic  devices,  a  tradition 
made  sacrosanct  by  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution:  a  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  Who  can  count  the  grievances  to 
be  redressed?  ShaU  we  say  55,000  grievances, 
at  least  one  for  each  dead  American  service- 
man? ShaU  we  say  350,000  grievances,  for  all 
those  Americans  dead  or  dlsfigiued  by  this 
war?  A  million  grievances,  because  we  grieve 
for  the  Vietnamese. 

We  have  traveled  to  Washtogton  from 
many  places.  We  will  go  toto  Congress  to 
present  our  petition  in  person.  And  then  we 
will  present  our  persons,  as  living  petttlons. 
We  cannot  leave  till  Congress  acts  to  decide 
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to  end  this  war.  To  u*.  radreM  of  grleTances 
means  this  and  only  this. 

We  will  all  remain  orderely  and  nonviolent 
In  the  tradition  of  Mcdiandas  Oandhi  and 
Maxtln  Luther  King,  so  that  Congress  can 
know  how  committed  we  are  to  ending  this 
war  now.  Ours  Is  a  tiny  step  In  protest 
against  a  war  policy  Immeasurably  outside 
the  bounds  of  humanity. 

How  shocking  that  this  co«intry,  two  him- 
dred  years  after  1776,  has  become  a  monarchy 
ruled  by  a  president.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  halt  the  Executive's  usurpation  of 
its  powers,  to  re-establish  the  democratic 
spirit  of  1776.  Congress  has  no  reason  for 
existence  if  It  Is  not  to  r^pwesent  the  people 
of  this  country.  And  the  American  people 
want  out  of  Vietnam,  with  no  excuses,  no 
delays,  no  political  explanations.  We  Implore, 
we  Insist,  that  Congress  begin  Immediately 
to  do  Its  Job,  to  represent  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  end  this  tragic  war.  We  urgenUy 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  Join  us  In  present- 
ing petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
until  the  war  ends. 

Paxtial  List  or  Pxoflx  Cokimo  fo«  Mat  34 

Robert  Alpem,  National  Board  of  SANE. 

IXkTld  Amram,  con^Mser  and  conductor. 

Ben  Andrews,  Co-Chr.,  Black  Emergency 
Cultural  Coalition. 

Dore  Ashton,  art  critic. 

Richard  Avedon,  photographer. 

Rudolph  Baranlk,  artist. 

Richard  Bamet.  co-director,  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Romare  Bearden,  painter. 

Felicia  Monteleagre  Bernstein,  actress. 

Peggy  Billings,  Aast.  Oen.  Sec.,  Women's 
Division,  United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  William  Birebaum,  President,  Staten 
Island  Community  College. 

Ann  Blrstein,  publishing  executive,  author. 

Pred  Branfman,  director.  Project  Air  War. 

Peter  Brooks,  Prof,  of  French,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Noam  Chomsky,  Prof,  of  Linguistics,  MIT. 

Dr.  Keimetb  Clark,  Director  of  Metropoli- 
tan Research  Assistants. 

Mary  Clark,  Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 

Bronson  P.  Clarke,  Exec.  Sec.,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Rev.  Wm.  Sloane  Coffin,  Chaplain,  Yale 
University. 

Judy  CoUlns,  folkslnger. 

Stony  Cooks,  Exec.  Dlr.,  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference. 

Jim  Corrigan,  Student  Body  President. 
Oeorge  Mason  University,  Virginia. 

Ron  Covlck,  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
\7ar 

Peter  Coye,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Howard  DaSUva,  actor. 

Robert  Dahl,  Prof,  of  Pol.  Science,  Yale 
University. 

Robert  Decerd.  editor  Harvard  Crimson. 

James  Dickson,  President,  Antloch  CoUege. 

Martin  Duberman,  historian  and  play- 
wright. 

Leslie  Dunbar,  President,  Field  Foundation. 

Gerhard  Elston,  Director  Indochina  Affair, 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Richard  Elman,  writer. 

Robert  Engler,  Prof,  of  Pol.  Science,  City 
University  of  New  York. 

Samuel  Epstein.  School  of  Medicine,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Dr.  LesUe  Falk,  Chr.,  Dept.  of  FamUy  and 
Community  Health,  Meharry  CoUege. 

Richard  Falk,  Prof,  of  International  Law, 
Princeton  University. 

W.  H.  Ferry,  DJB  Foundation,  executive 
director. 

Dr.  Lewis  Ftaad.  Prof,  of  Pediatrics,  Albert 
Einstein  University. 

John  Ftolnes,  Prof,  at  Chemistry,  Ooddard 
CoUege. 

Dr.  Jack  Ftiunln,  Prof,  of  Anesthesia,  Jaco- 
bl  Hoq>itaI. 


Charles  Oarry,  attorney  for  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party. 

Dr.  H.  Jack  Oeiger,  Chr.,  Dept.  of  Com- 
munity Medicine,  Health  Sc.  Center,  SUN. 

Ruth  OUbert,  Sec.  for  Community  Orga- 
nizing, United  Methodist  Church. 

Jean  Ooldsmlth,  Chr.  Student  Body,  Amer- 
ican University. 

Leon  Oolub,  Prof,  of  Art,  Livingston  Col- 
lege, Rutgers  University. 

Franclne  Gray,  author. 

Cleve  Gray,  painter  and  sculptor. 

Dick  Gregory,  comedian. 

Arlo  Outhrle,  folkslnger. 

Joyce  Hamlin,  Sec.  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
United  Me>thodl&t  Chxu-cb. 

Elizabeth  Hardwlck,  author,  essayist,  liter- 
ary critic. 

Barbara  Harris,  aotrees. 

Karl  Hess,  former  speechwrlter  for  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Julius  Hobson,  vice  presidential  candidate 
for  the  People's  Party. 

Tina  Hobson,  Dlr.  Agency  Operatlons-Pub- 
Uc  Service,  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Comm. 

Jac  Holzman,  President  Elecktra  Records. 

Walter  Hoops,  Director,  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery. 

David  Hunter,  exec,  dlr..  Stem  FamUy 
P\>undatlon. 

Kenneth  Iverson,  IBM  mathematician. 

Frank  L.  Keegan,  President,  Salem  State 
CoUege. 

Flo  Kennedy,  lawyer,  founder  of  Feminist 
Party. 

Kenneth  Kenniston,  Prof,  of  Psychiatry. 
Yale  University. 

Arthur  Klnoy,  Prof,  of  Law,  Rutgers  Univ., 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Irwin  KnoU,  The  Progressive  Magazine. 

Honey  Knopp,  Bd.  Member,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Kenneth  Koch,  poet,  writer. 

Hans  Kolngsberger,  writer. 

Jonathan  Kozal,  author,  educator. 

Max  Kozlofr,  art  critic. 

Jim  Kunen,  author. 

Mark  Lane,  author. 

Arthur  Lawrence,  playwright. 

Harold  Levanthal,  Levanthal  Management 
Inc. 

David  Levlne,  artist,  cartoonist. 

Theodore  Lldz,  Prof,  of  Psychiatry,  Yale 
University. 

Beuy  Jean  Llfton,  writer. 

Robert  Llfton,  Prof,  of  Psychlata^,  Yale 
University. 

Lucy  Llppard,  art  critic. 

Rev.  Edgar  Lockwood,  trustee,  CoimcU  on 
Economic  Prlorltlee. 

Salvador  Luria.  Nobel  laureat.  Biology. 

Dwlght  MacDonald,  writer. 

Herbert  Magidson,  Chr.,  Individuals 
Against  the  Crime  of  SUenoe. 

David  Marr,  Prof,  of  Vietnamese  Studies, 
ComeU  University. 

Dr.  RoUo  May,  Psychoanalyst. 

Amo  Mayer,  Prof,  of  History,  Princeton 
University. 

Bernard  Mazd,  President,  Bemard-Mazel. 

Daniel  D.  licCracken,  author. 

Cynthia  McDonald,  Prof,  of  Poetry.  Sarah 
Lawrence  CoUege. 

Ed  McGowln,  artist. 

Sid  Morganbeaser,  Prof,  ot  PhUosc^hy. 
Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Herbert  Needleman.  Oo-Clmlrm&n, 
Committee  of  ResponsibUity. 

Jack  NewHeld.  VUlage  Voice. 

Isamu  Noguchl.  sciUptor,  theatre. 

Paul  O'Dwyer.  attorney  for  the  Harris- 
burg  8. 

Wayne  O'NeU.  Prof,  of  Llngtilstlcs.  MIT. 

Joe  Papp,  actor. 

Rev.  Francis  Plrazzlnl,  Conf.  minister.  Cen- 
tral Atlantic  Conf.  Church  of  Christ. 

David  Rabe,  playwright. 

Mr.  Robert  Raoaom,  IBM  corporaUon 
lawyer. 

Barbara  Raskin,  writer. 


Marc  Raskin,  oo-dlrector.  Institute  for 
PoUcy  Studies. 

Rev.  Peter  J.  Riga,  theologian. 

Larry  Rivers,  painter. 

Leix  Rodberg.  f^low.  Institute  for  Pcdicy 
Studies,  former  Sen.  Gravel  aide. 

Barbara  Rose,  art  critic. 

Eva  RuMnsteln,  photogn4>her. 

Rosemary  Ruether,  thecAoglan. 

Dlan  Schulder,  head  of  Feminist  Party 
lawyers  committee. 

John  Anthony  Scott,  visiting  prof,  of  Legal 
History,  Rutgers  Law  School. 

Dr.  Victor  Seidel,  Monteflore  Hospital. 

Donna  Shor,  dlr..  Committee  of  Resjwn- 
slbUlty. 

Howsrd  da  SUva,  McUa. 

Bob  SUvers,  editor.  New  YoA  Review  of 
Books. 

Pat  Simon,  Gold  Star  Mother. 

Margaret  Sloane,  Women's  Welfare  Rights. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  People's  Party  presi- 
dential candidate. 

Stanley  Stein,  Prof.  oS  History,  Princeton 
University. 

John  Steinbeck  IV,  authcv. 

Gloria  Steinem,  edlt^M-  of  "MS"  Magazine. 

Paul  Sweezy,  economist,  oo-ed.  of  "Month- 
ly Review." 

Zerel  Sweezy,  Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 

Harold  Taylor,  former  President  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  C<^ege. 

Studs  Terkel,  author. 

Mario  Thomas,  actress. 

Prof.  Lionel  Tiger,  Prof,  of  Anthropology, 
Rutgers  University. 

Htien  Volkomer.  Exec.  Sec.  Women's  Di- 
vision, United  Methodist  Church. 

Judy  Viorst,  poetress,  oolimmlst. 

MUton  Viorst,  syndicated  columnist. 

Dr.  George  Wald,  Nobel  laiireate.  Biochem- 
istry. 

A.  Dudley  Ward,  Gen.  Sec.,  Bd.  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns,  United  Meth.  Church. 

Dr.  WiUlam  Ward,  pres.,  Amherst  Cc^ege. 

Cont  WelBS.  Women's  Strike  for  Peace. 

Peter  Weiss,  attOTney,  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Law. 

Carolyn  Wllhelm,  Sec.  for  Racial  Justice. 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Rev.  Herman  WUl,  Dlr.,  Div.  of  World  Peace, 
Bd.  ot  ChrlsUan  Social  Concerns.  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Garry  WUls,  writer,  syndicated  columnist. 

Johnny  Wilson,  feUow,  InsMtute  for  Policy 
Studies. 

Peter  Wolff,  MJ3.,  oo-chalnnan,  Medical 
Aid  tat  Indo<dilna. 

Jack  Youngerman,  artist. 

Howard  Zlnn,  Prof,  of  History,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Ttorry  Southern,  Tom  Hlrsch,  Diane  M<din- 
arkl,  Steven  Rivers,  Polly  Toynbee,  Sheldon 
Ramsdell,  Bruce  Garren,  BUlie  Green,  Jo- 
seph Oaaagrande,  Richard  Adams,  Jean  Hu- 
mez,  David  Rubin,  Carolyn  Mugar,  Helen  Vol- 
komener,  Mia  Adjall,  Irvin  DeVore,  Ted  "He- 
verman,  David  Llebenthal,  Anne  Whetier. 
Richard  MoSorley,  Barlsara  Bick,  Al  Appleby. 
Francois  d'Hemle,  Bail  Ravenal,  Linda  Tu- 
day.  Cookie  CirlUo,  Pauline  Jennings,  Mi- 
chael Maccoby,  Louis  Bradford,  Keith  Stavely. 


REPRESENTATIVE  KYROS  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OP  THE  HOUSE  THAT 
THE  PRESIDENT  IMPOSE  IMMEDI- 
ATE EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON  CAT- 
TLEHIDES 

(Mr.  KYROS  asked  and  was  glvai  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resoluti<m  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  President  impose  immediate  ex- 
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port  controls  fsa.  cattldiides.  The  price 
of  these  hides  lias  risen  almost  100  per- 
cent in  Just  a  matter  of  m<«ths,  and  un- 
less direct  steps  are  taken  to  halt  this 
drastic  increase,  our  shoe  industry  will 
be  forced  to  raise  shoe  prices  by  between 
$1  and  14  this  falL  I  cannot  stand  idly 
by  and  watch  our  already  hard-pressed 
shoe  manufacturers  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  an  artificial  situation  beyond 
their  control. 

The  dramatic  price  increase  in  hides, 
beginning  about  August  1.  1971.  is  the 
direct  result  of  an  embargo  plsu^ed  on 
the  exports  of  hides  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  The  United  States  lias  be- 
cacas  the  sole  major  exporter  of  cattle- 
hides  as  a  result  of  the  Argentine  action. 
Foreign  demand  has  shifted  to  the  United 
States,  and  these  buyers  are  enjoying  a 
great  advantage  at  the  expense  of  do- 
mestic purchasers  because  of  the  recent 
currency  revaluation. 

I  am  asking  the  President  to  take  im- 
mediate acticm  only  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  world  market  price  and  to  restore  the 
cost  of  liides  to  the  more  normal  figure 
which  existed  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1971.  The  already  crippled  shoe  indus- 
try must  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
hides  to  avoid  further  devastation,  but 
because  of  the  unusual  U.S.  export  level, 
they  are  receiving  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  supply  needed. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  was 
given  the  authority  to  control  exports  by 
Congress  especially  in  cases  of  short  sup- 
ply, has  been  reluctant  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  halt  the  price  rise.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  attempted  to 
explain  the  high  prices  by  blaming  the 
Argentine  embargo,  the  east  and  west 
coast  dock  strikes,  and  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  meat.  However,  idle  speculaUcn 
is  not  going  to  prevent  the  very  real  price 
Increases  scheduled  for  shoes  this  fall 
unless  a  burdened  industry  receives  im- 
mediate relief.  The  shoe  manufacturers 
are  not  requesting  permanent  export 
quotas,  they  only  want  prices  returned 
to  the  more  reasonable  levels  existing 
previously.  Export  controls  were  imposed 
in  1966  on  catUehides  with  conditions 
much  less  serious  than  those  facing  the 
shoe  industry  today.  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  Jump  in  prices  of  100  percent  in 
less  than  1  year  is  either  reasonable  or 
normal.  My  resolution  specifically  states 
that  these  export  controls  be  imposed 
only  until  the  average  prices  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  are  reached. 

The  New  England  congressional  dele- 
gation has  already  OHitacted  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  he  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  phenomenal  price  rise. 
I  am  certain  that  our  letter  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  meeting  that  took 
place  in  April  with  representatives  of  the 
shoe  industry.  At  this  meeting.  Secretary 
of  CcHnmerce  Peter  O.  Peterson  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  offered 
their  sympathies  to  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers tuid  tanrdng  representatives.  How- 
ever, no  concrete  results  came  from  this 
session  except  that  a  study  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  was  initiated  to  gather 
more  data.  But  the  conditions  caused  by 
the  dramatic  price  spiral  have  become 


too  serious  to  wait  for  the  results  of  this 
survey.  Since  our  domestic  shoe  pro- 
ducers are  already  struggling  in  c<xnpe- 
tition  with  foreign  imports,  a  further 
price  increase  by  the  U.S.  industry  could 
cause  them  to  lose  their  battle  com- 
pletely. In  addition,  American  consumers 
will  suffer  from  more  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  major  reason 
for  the  unusually  heavy  demand  for  U.S. 
hides  is  the  Argentine  embargo  to  greatly 
reduce  her  exports.  This  action  has  re- 
sulted in  the  following: 

First.  When  Argentina's  exports 
dropped  from  7.5  million  in  1970  to  3.2 
million  in  1971.  demand  from  countries 
normally  purchasing  Argentine  hides 
wsis  shifted  to  the  United  States. 

Seccmd.  Other  major  sources  of  catUe- 
hides have  also  recently  closed  their  sup- 
ply of  hides  for  foreign  buyers,  namely 
Brazil,  India,  and  Uruguay. 

Third.  No  real  reUef  is  in  sight  be- 
cause an  increase  in  the  U.S.  slaughter 
of  cattie  in  1972  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
offset  the  even  greater  decline  of  Argen- 
tine exports  for  this  year. 

Hides  are  the  main  material  used  in 
producing  leather,  and  also  the  major 
expense  in  the  construction  of  shoes,  ex- 
cluding labor  costs.  Therefore,  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  hides  cannot  be 
absorbed,  and  shoe  prices  must  neces- 
sarily rise.  It  is  estimated  that  every  1- 
cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  hides  will 
result  in  1.5  cent  more  per  foot  in  the 
cost  of  leather. 

I  intend  to  reintroduce  this  resolution 
within  a  few  days,  and  shall  request  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  over  the  hardships  facing  our 
domestic  shoe  industry.  The  price  of 
hides  may  eventually  return  to  more 
normal  levels,  but  I  want  to  insure  that 
our  shoe  manufacturers  are  still  in  ex- 
istence when  this  occurs.  This  difficult 
situation  has  been  allowed  to  persist  far 
too  long,  and  temporary  export  controls 
may  prevent  the  demise  of  an  important 
and  necessary  d(Mnestic  industry. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE 
BAY 

(Mr.  QUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Bfr.  QUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  America's  largest,  most  pro- 
ductive, most  beautiful  estuary,  is,  like 
so  many  of  our  other  naticmal  treasures, 
being  threatened  by  a  variety  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

I  am  inserting  Into  the  Rccoro,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
pubUc,  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1972  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  by  WU- 
liam  E.  Shands  and  Ruth  Iifathes  of  the 
Central  Atiantic  Environment  Service. 
This  article.  oitiUed  "The  Future  of 
Chesapeake  Bay"  comprehensively  treats 
the  problems  of  the  bay  and  points  out 
that  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
must  be  involved  in  providing  the  solu- 

ti(Hl. 


[From  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  AprU  1973] 
Thk  Fdtuu  or  CBXsapiAKz  Bat 

(By  WUliam  E.  Shands  and  Ruth  BSathes) 
An  early  English  visitor  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  region  called  It  "the  most  pleasant  and 
healthfiU  place  in  all  this  country."  Bay 
Country,  from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metrop- 
olis to  the  west,  to  Baltimore's  sprawl, 
through  fertile  southern  Maryland  and  the 
flat  and  peaceful  Eastern  Shore,  ts  known 
locaUy  today  as  "the  land  of  pleasant  liv- 
ing." 

But  Chesapeake  Bay— one  of  the  best  sail- 
ing waters  In  the  East,  home  of  the  blue  crab 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster,  the  princi- 
pal spawning  ground  for  the  Atlantic  rock- 
fish — is  In  trouble.  Within  a  few  years,  if 
strong  action  is  not  taken  soon,  it  could 
become  an  industrial  basin,  a  sterile  sink 
for  pollutants  and  a  monumental  eyesore. 

Considered  by  some  scientists  to  be  the 
greatest  estuarlne  system  in  the  world, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  a  turn  of  the  helm  away 
from  busy  Baltimore  Harbor,  is  a  water  wil- 
derness. Yet  the  bay  is  changing.  New  Indus- 
trial assaults  threaten  its  shoreline;  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  Is  under  construction  in  a 
hole  scooped  out  of  ancient  sedimentary 
cliffs  on  the  western  shore;  its  rich  fishery 
is  threatened  by  pollution.  Citizens  wring 
their  hands  helplessly  while  government  of- 
ficials speak  glibly  about  saving  the  bay,  then. 
In  legislative  committee  rooms  and  execu- 
tive councils,  crassly  permit  Its  despoliation. 
Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronln,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  Chesapeake  Biological 
Laboratory,  an  active  and  articulate  de- 
fender of  the  bay,  says  it  is  "probably  the 
most  valuable  and  vulnerable  large  estuary 
in  the  world."  He  warns  that  while  "it  serves 
a  wide  variety  of  human  uses  extremely  well, 
some  of  its  uses  and  abuses  are  expanding 
so  rapidly  without  planning  or  effective  con- 
trol that  its  useful  qualities  are  threatened." 
The  name  Chesapeake  is  derived  from  its 
original  Indian  name,  and  whUe  literal  in- 
terpretations vary  from  "Great  Waters"  to 
"Mother  of  Waters,"  all  refer  to  its  Immense 
size.  From  its  northernmost  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania  border,  its  waters 
fill  shoreline  coves  and  crannies  166  mUes 
southward  to  Virginia's  southeastern  tip, 
where  it  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  More 
than  50  rivers  contribute  fresh  water  to  the 
Chesapeake,  flowing  from  headwaters  in  New 
Tork,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  These  rivers  drain 
approximately  74,000  square  mUes.  an  area 
larger  than  all  of  New  England.  The  bay 
has  4,600  mUes  of  shoreline,  more  than  flve 
times  the  length  of  California's  coast;  its 
surface  area  covers  more  than  2.8  mUlion 
acres,  and  it  holds  18  bUUon  gallons.  But  de- 
spite its  size,  the  bay  is  shallow.  Its  mean 
depth  is  only  25  feet  and  dredges  must  con- 
stantly work  to  maintain  a  shipping  channel 
35  feet  deep  to  Baltimore  Harbor. 

The  area  is  rich  in  history.  For  more  than 
a  century  after  the  first  English  settlers  es- 
tablished Jamestown  In  1607,  the  Chesapeake 
region  contained  much  of  the  New  World's 
population.  In  addition  to  Jamestown,  other 
historic  cities  Include  St.  Mary's  City,  the  first 
European  settlement  In  Maryland,  WUliams- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Colonial  Virginia,  and 
Maryland's  capital,  Annapolis. 

Many  of  those  who  settled  around  the  bay 
depended  upon  it  not  only  for  transportation, 
but  for  their  livelihoods.  Generations  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  watermen  have  hauled 
bountiful  catches  of  crab,  oysters,  shrimp, 
and  varieties  of  flnfish  from  the  Chesapeake. 
Though  they  now  niunber  less  than  40,  the 
historic  skipjacks — the  only  working  saUlng 
vessels  still  In  use  in  North  America — put  out 
in  early  morning  darkness  from  smaU  fishing 
vUlages  that  look  much  as  they  did  when 
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the  bay  was  the  principal  path  of  trade  and 
communication  between  the  Central  Atlantic 
region  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  water- 
men of  southern  Maryland  share  with  their 
counterparts  of  the  Eastern  Shore  a  deep  and 
fundamental  religious  faith,  as  well  as  a 
proud  Independence  and  aloofness  from 
other  citizens  and  from  the  governments  of 
both  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They  vigorously 
resist  state  regulation  and  outside  Interven- 
tion In  their  local  afTalrs.  Many  are  unaware 
of  the  threat  to  their  cherished  way  of  life 
posed  by  powerful  forces  for  growth  radiating 
from  nearby  metropolitan  areas. 

Change  Is  coming  to  Chesapeake  Country. 
The  ferry  boat  has  given  way  to  the  bridge; 
the  train  to  the  superhighway.  City  dwellers 
seek  refuge  In  vacation  homes  on  the  East- 
em  Shore  or  In  cabin  cruisers  and  sailboats 
on  the  bay.  Construction  of  a  second  bridge 
across  the  bay  at  Annapolis  Is  already  es- 
calating land  values  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Businessmen  see  rural  farmland  as  a  prime 
target  for  new  plants  and  the  land  devel- 
opers ere  busy  staking  out  new  Industrial 
parks,  particularly  where  new  deep-port  fa- 
cilities are  possible.  And  It  Is  there,  where 
man's  developments  meet  the  bay  waters, 
that  scientists  find  the  most  imminent  threat 
to  the  bay's  ecosystem. 

An  estuarlne  system  is  a  combination  of 
delicately  balanced  systems  supporting  a  rich 
variety  of  life  forms  In  every  square  foot  of 
water  and  mud.  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  not  an 
unstructured,  homogeneous  body  of  water, 
but  rather  Its  waters  are  layered,  with  sur- 
face, fresher  portions  flowing  downstream, 
deeper,  more  saline  waters  flowing  upstream. 
This  stratification  Is  strongly  defined  in 
summer,  less  strongly  developed  in  winter, 
with  vertical  mixing  spring  and  fall.  Marine 
life  depends  on  these  currents  for  survival. 

Wetlands  are  also  of  vital  importance  to 
fish  and  birds  and  to  man  himself.  The 
Chesapeake's  500,000  acres  of  marshes, 
swamps,  bogs,  and  mud  flats  are  the  spawn- 
ing and  nursery  grounds  for  a  multitude  of 
species  of  shellfish  and  finflsh  and  nesting 
places  for  ducks,  geese,  whistling  swans  and 
other  blrdlife.  Sediment,  organic  matter  and 
nutrients  washed  down  from  the  land,  are 
converted  in  the  wetlands  Into  the  basic 
stuff  of  the  food  chain. 

Wetlands  also  play  many  other  Important 
roles :  they  filter  out  pollutants  and  sediment, 
moderate  the  local  climate,  and  help  to 
control  flooding  and  erosion. 

But  despite  their  Importance,  man  has 
willfully  pillaged  the  wetlands,  often  for  his 
own  short-term  economic  gain.  A  1968  Mary- 
land study  found  that  over  a  20-year  period 
more  than  22,000  acres  of  wetlands  had  been 
destroyed  through  stream  channelization, 
housing  development,  farming,  port  channel 
dredging,  and  industrial  and  marina  develop- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  both  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  have  come  lately  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  posed  by  iinregulated  devel- 
opment on  wetlands.  A  Maryland  law  en- 
acted in  1970  regulates  the  dredging  and  fill- 
ing of  tidal  wetlands  that  lie  below  mean 
high  tide.  When  fully  implemented.  It  will 
also  provide  for  control  of  alteration  of  wet- 
lands affected  by  all  tidal  action.  In  March, 
1972,  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  enacted 
similar  wetlands  regulatory  legislation.  How- 
ever, neither  law  bans  wetlands  destruction 
outright;  they  both  depend  for  meaningful 
control  upon  the  prevailing  political  cli- 
mate and  economic  pressiures.  And  neither 
law  deals  with  Inland  fresh  wetlands,  even 
though  these  are  intricately  linked  with  the 
total  estuarlne  system. 

Coincident  with  destruction  of  the  cleans- 
ing wetlands  has  come  an  Increase  in  pollu- 
tion. Sewage  is  the  most  serious  pollutant, 
robbing  the  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  life- 
giving  oxygen,  promoting  the  growth  of  un- 
desirable algae.  Sediment  has  increased  sig- 
nificantly over  the  years,  clogging  the  wa- 
terways, straining  out  the  sun's  n,y9.  In  ad- 
.dltlon,   there   are   chemical   fertilizers   and 


pesticides,   chemical  wastes,  oil   and  waste 
heat  entering  the  bay  from  many  sources. 

Moreover,  the  bay's  hydraulics  have  been 
changed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  ultimate 
effects  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  pre- 
dicted. The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
cut  through  the  Eastern  Shore,  Is  now  being 
deepened  to  ib  feet.  This  will  siphon  off  an 
estimated  one  billion  gallons  per  day  of  the 
bay's  fresh  water.  Power  plants  take  bay  wa- 
ter and  return  it,  heated.  Tributaries  are 
dammed  and  channeled  with  little  regard 
for  the  herring  and  shad  which  travel  up- 
stream to  spawn.  All  these  changes  affect  the 
bay's  currents,  delicate  mixing  patterns,  and 
migratory  routes. 

While  the  cloelng  of  an  oyster  bed  due  to 
pollution  is  dramatic,  the  gradual  diminution 
of  commercial  seafood  harvests  does  noit  make 
headlines.  According  to  a  1970  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  report,  a  total  of 
42,255  acres  of  shellfish  grounds  In  the  bay 
and  the  tidal  waters  of  its  tributaries  had 
been  closed  due  to  pollution  with  an  annual 
loss  estimated  at  $1  million.  Still,  Chesapeake 
Bay  as  a  whole  remains  fairly  healthy,  but  its 
health  is  more  tenuous  than  before — and 
bigger  proposals  for  change  are  coming. 

A  list  of  proposed  industrial  sites  is  a  cata- 
logue of  the  bay's  scenic  and  natural  areas. 
An  oil  refinery  has  been  proposed  for  Piney 
Point,  where  the  Potomac  River  Joins  the 
bay.  A  deep  port  industrial  park  has  been 
proposed  for  a  site  near  Crlsfield,  Maryland, 
adjacent  to  and  encroaching  upon  Janes  Is- 
land State  Park  where  blue  heron  and  snowy 
egret  find  refuge.  Recently  It  was  disclosed 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  promoted  a 
deep  port  Industrial  facility  at  Cove  Point 
Just  north  of  the  Patuxent  River  on  land 
once  designated  to  be  added  to  Calvert  Cliffs 
State  Park.  There  Is  constant  political  agi- 
tation for  deepening  of  shipping  channels 
In  the  bay,  which  develops  demand  for  cheap 
sou  disposal  sites  which  Eire  usually  open 
water  or  wetltmds.  Such  Intrusions  into  nat- 
ural areas  alter  the  bay  both  esthetlcally  and 
ecologically. 

There  is  probably  no  estuary  anywhere  re- 
ceiving more  Intense  sclentlflc  study  than 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  University  of  Maryland, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Virginia  Institute 
of  Marine  Science,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution all  conduct  research  on  the  bay. 
Within  the  past  few  months,  these  institu- 
tions Joined  in  a  consortium  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  consortium 
will  establish  a  single  data  bank  and  coordi- 
nate research. 

While  sclentlflc  Interest  in  the  bay's  ecology 
has  Intenslfled,  so  has  citizen  concern  over 
its  future.  There  Is  a  growing  realization  that 
political  action  must  respect  the  flndlngs  of 
the  scientists,  who  otherwise  are  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  gathering  information  for  the 
bay's  obituary.  Research  is  not  controversial; 
political  action  is.  Yet  political  action  is  es- 
sential to  the  preparation — and  implementa- 
tion— of  a  public  policy  for  the  bay. 

Fragmented  governmental  units  continue 
to  pursue  a  policy  that  could  be  described 
simply  as  "more  Is  better."  More  Industry, 
more  people,  more  ships  for  Baltimore's  port, 
more  electrical  generating  plants  to  satisfy 
the  insatiable  demand  for  power  for  the  elec- 
tronic geegavra  of  an  affluent  society.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  more  industry 
usually  moans  a  reduction  of  the  subtle 
values  of  the  bay.  Damaging  development 
continues,  no  single  one  being  totally  de- 
structive of  the  ecology  or  esthetic  quality 
of  the  bay,  but  together  they  may  ultimately 
cause  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake  as  a  natu- 
ral resource. 

At  the  present  time,  each  local  unit  of 
government  can  do  pretty  much  as  tt  pleases 
with  Its  piece  of  the  shoreline.  The  recent 
Virginia  wetlands  law  leaves  prime  regula- 
tory responsibility  to  local  governments,  re- 
flecting strong  favor  for  local  control  and 
abhorrence  of  outsiders  "telling  tis  what  to 


do  with  our  land."  This  promortes  constant 
competition  for  development  among  the 
counties  and  small  commimities  which  see 
new  industry  as  a  boon  to  the  tax  base,  even 
though  development  often  proves  a  chimera, 
with  costs  for  governmental  services  In  ex- 
cess of  revenue. 

State  and  local  officials  must  come  to  real- 
ize that  Jtist  as  ecologplcal  changes  In  one 
area  of  the  bay  affect  areas  far  removed,  a 
political  decision  affecting  the  bay  by  one 
Jurisdiction  affects  the  waters  and  shoreline 
of  another.  Ultimately,  as  the  bay  diminishes 
in  value,  all  will  be  affected.  We  cannot,  as 
one  official  warned,  "permit  the  bay  to  be- 
come the  compartmentalized  battleground  of 
special  Intereots."  The  politicians  who 
cherish  a  tradition  of  state's  rights  and  lo- 
cal control  will  wall  in  protest,  but  there 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  multi-jurisdic- 
tional  agency  created  to  control  development 
and  conserve  the  bay.  It  will  have  to  have 
greater  power  than  anything  now  existing 
around  the  Chesapeake.  What  kind  of  agency 
should  it  be? 

Three  thousand  miles  to  the  west,  a  unique 
political  institution  has  been  created  to 
guide  the  conservation  and  develc^ment  of 
another  of  the  nation's  great  estuaries.  The 
successful  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation 
and  Development  Commission  (BCDC)  could 
serve  as  the  model  for  a  Chesapeake  Bay 
agency.  As  an  example  of  intergovernmental 
action  to  provide  a  regional  plan  for  the  en- 
tire bay,  it  Is  worth  investigation.  It  could 
be  the  instrument  for  determining  public 
policy  for  the  bay's  use. 

In  considering  the  San  Francisco  experi- 
ence, and  its  applicability  to  the  Chesapeake, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there 
are  slgnlflcant  differences  between  the  two 
estuaries,  their  people,  and  their  govern- 
ments. While  the  problems  associated  with 
the  creation  of  BCDC  were  monumental,  the 
far  greater  complexity  of  political,  sociologi- 
cal, and  economic  forces  around  the  Chesa- 
peake would  Indicate  that  even  more  stag- 
gering obstacles  can  be  anticipated. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Is  an  urban  estuary, 
with  much  of  the  surrounding  land  Inten- 
sively developed.  The  Chesapeake,  except  for 
the  Baltimore  and  the  Norfolk-Hampton- 
Newport  News  metropolitan  areas,  remains 
open  and  free  of  development.  Woods  and 
farmland  alternate  with  sparsely  populated 
villages.  Whereas  there  is  a  substantial  popu- 
lation living  within  sight  and  smell  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  driving  dally  past  the  sewage 
plants  and  trash  hef^s  at  its  shore,  few  of 
the  millions  of  people  in  the  population  cen- 
ters near  the  Chesapeake  see  its  shOTellne  on 
a  regular  basis. 

While  each  of  the  nine  counties  and  80- 
odd  commiuiltles  ringing  San  Francisco  Bay 
had  its  own  plan  for  Its  portion  of  the  shore- 
line, there  was,  nonetheless,  a  community  of 
Interest  focused  upon  the  bay  and  a  cosmo- 
politan awareness  of  Its  value  to  the  Bay 
Area.  The  Immense  size  of  the  Chesapeake  in- 
hibits development  of  such  a  community  of 
Interest.  Those  who  live  In  the  urban  centers 
have  little  In  common  with  the  watermen  or 
the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  WhUe  sub- 
lurban  residents  enjoy  its  seafood  and  c^por- 
tunltles  for  boating  and  recreation,  most  take 
its  existence  for  granted. 

Another  difference  is  that  San  Francisco 
Bay  lies  entirely  within  a  single  state.  Crea- 
tion of  BCDC  was  a  miracle  of  political  ac- 
commodation. Consider  the  task  of  winning 
agreement  among  the  two  states  that  border 
the  Chesapeake,  the  19  counties  on  the  bay 
proper  and  the  scores  of  cities  and  towns, 
large  and  small,  along  its  shore. 

Indeed,  there  would  be  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  the  creation  of  a  two-state  com- 
mission with  the  necessary  power  to  plan 
and  regulate  use  of  the  bay  and  the  adja- 
cent shoreline.  Even  though  Maryland  par- 
ticipates with  other  states  In  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Compact,  and  Maryland 
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and  Virginia  have  indicated  willingness  to 
join  in  a  similar  compact  for  the  Potomac, 
both  states  are  wary  of  surrendering  rights 
or  sovereignty  over  their  own  territory.  With- 
in each  state  the  concept  of  state  primacy 
over  local  land-use  decision  making  has  but 
a  weak  hold.  The  creation  of  a  strong  multi- 
state  authority  would  require  a  quantum 
leap  in  governmental  thinking. 

Despite  the  apparent  lack  of  current  polit- 
ical feasibility.  Congress  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  creation  of  a  bi-state 
agency  with  the  power  to  frame  a  public  pol- 
icy for  the  entire. bay,  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  its  conservation,  control  de- 
velopment upon  the  bay  itself,  and  regulate 
land  use  for  the  wetlands  and  high  ground 
near  the  shoreline.  In  this  context,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  BCDC,  with  adjustments  to  take 
account  of  constitutional  and  legal  frame- 
works in  each  state  and  political  tradition, 
and  with  strong  representation  of  the  var- 
ious political  jurisdictions,  could  be  ai^lied 
to  the  Chesapeake. 

At  the  outset,  the  commission  should  be 
given  authority  over  bay  dredging  and  filling 
and  the  construction  of  structures  In  wet- 
lands within  a  specified  distance  Inland  from 
the  shoreline.  At  the  time  of  its  creation, 
BCDC  was  given  veto  power  (not  without 
strong  resistance  by  local  jurisdictions)  over 
development  on  the  bay.  This  enabled  it  to 
block  damaging  development  while  preparing 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Ijay. 

The  comprehensive  plans  for  the  Chesa- 
peake will  have  to  confront  the  pressure  for 
Industrial  development  on  the  bay.  Pressiure 
from  developers  and  their  allies  on  county 
commissions  and  town'  and  city  councils 
win  be  Intense.  A  strong  effort  should  be 
made  to  reduce  competition  among 
jurisdictions.  If  the  commission's  studies 
show  that  industry  is  required  to  serve  the 
Chesapeake  region.  It  should  be  properly  sited 
to  minimize  ecological  damage.  The  Minne- 
apolls-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area  has  devel- 
oped a  revenue-sharing  program  by  which 
all  Jurisdictions  receive  a  portion  of  tax  reve- 
nue from  Industrial  development  anywhere 
within  the  metropolitan  region.  This  Is  an 
idea  which  could  be  transplanted  to  many 
other  regions  of  the  country  and  might  well 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  Bay  Conservation 
Commission  legislation. 

But  creation  of  a  Chesapeake  Bay  Conser- 
vation Commission  would  not  do  all  that  has 
to  be  done.  The  full  recreational  potential 
of  Bay  Country  has  not  been  realized.  The 
public's  share  of  the  bay  shoreline  Is  pitifully 
meager — there  are  only  three  state  parks  on 
the  water  on  all  of  southern  Maryland's 
western  shore,  and  only  two  of  these  have 
swimming  beaches.  Virginia  has  done  even 
less  to  provide  public  access  to  the  bay.  The 
recreational  resources  of  the  bay  should  be 
expanded  and  their  use  by  the  public  en- 
couraged. Neither  state  appears  to  have  the 
resources  needed  to  exploit  the  region's  great 
recreational  potentialities  and  permanent 
open  space  needs. 

Legislation  Is  now  pending  In  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  two  gateway  national  recrea- 
tional areas — the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  San  Francisco  And  the  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  in  New  York 
City. 

Why  shouldn't  Chesapeake  Bay,  another 
of  the  nation's  great  thresholds,  be  given 
the  same  priority?  As  a  companion  agency 
to  the  proposed  Chesapeake  Bay  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  it  could  do  for  the  bay's 
land  side  what  the  other  would  do  for  the 
open  waters  and  wetlands.  A  ChesapetUce  Bay 
National  Gateway  Recreation  Area  oould  tie 
together  state  parks  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, national  and  state  wildlife  refuges  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland  and  Virginia's 
designated  scenic  rivers,  as  well  as  historic 
areas  such  as  St.  Mary's  City,  now  being  re- 
stored by  the  State  of  Maryland  and  St. 
Mary's  County  Historical  Trust. 


Land  and  water  conservation  fund  money 
could  be  used  to  purchase  additional  public 
shoreline  for  a  trail  system.  Such  a  recrea- 
tional system  could  link  the  beet  of  the 
Chesapeake  region's  forests  and  bays,  geologi- 
cal features,  beaches  and  parks  and  historic 
towns  into  one  truly  magnificent  recreation- 
al area  just  a  day's  drive  from  the  East  Coast 
megalopolis.  Such  a  proposal  is  not  unprece- 
dented. Congress  Is  now  considering  a  650- 
mile  Upper  Mississippi  National  Recreation 
Area  encompassing  points  between  Minne- 
apolls-St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis.  As  a  national 
attraction,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  National  Rec- 
reation Area  could  provide  a  new  economic 
base  for  Maryland  and  Virginia  counties  and 
communities.  If  there  are  careful  controls 
over  the  type  of  facilities  constructed  to  serve 
the  Tisitors,  It  could  help  preserve  some- 
thing of  the  life  and  tradition  of  Bay  Coun- 
try. 

It  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernments involved  will  immediately  embark 
upon  the  programs  suggested  here.  Public 
officials  are  accustomed  to  moving  slowly 
and  then  only  when  firmly  pushed,  Progree- 
slve  recommendations  of  past  scientific,  gov- 
ernmentfU,  and  citizen  conferences  on  the 
future  of  the  Chesapeake  have  largely  been 
Ignored  by  those  with  governmental  reepon- 
slblUty. 

Yet  passage  of  wetlands  legislation  is  evi- 
dence of  government  concern  stimulated  by 
the  efforts  of  alarmed  citizens.  Maryland  has 
taken  another  step  toward  a  bay  policy,  estab- 
lishing a  Chesapeake  Bay  Interagency  Plan- 
ning Committee,  which  Is  preparing  to  issue 
a  report  on  the  bay  and  Its  management. 
Whether  the  report  will  contain  substantive 
recommendations,  and  whether  they  will  be 
Implemented,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Last  year  at  the  University  of  Maryland  a 
conference  of  citizens  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia  was  convened.  Its  theme  was  the 
preamble  of  some  yet-to-be-vwitten  legisla- 
tive document:  "We,  the  people  of  the  Bay 
Coiintry,  in  order  to  provide  for  continuing 
protection  of  the  bay  and  to  promote  Its 
longtime  use  .  .  ."  That  conference  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  planning 
committee  to  "implement  and  assist  in  the 
achievement  of  a  published  plan  and  pro- 
gram for  managing  the  resources  of  the  bay." 
This  effort  is  now  underway. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  one  day, 
before  the  bay's  wetlands  are  filled,  the 
beaches  taken  over  by  industry,  the  cliffs 
carved  away,  and  the  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishery  diminished  to  Insignificance, 
the  people  of  the  Bay  Country — and  the  wider 
national  constituency  which  also  has  a  great 
Interest  in  the  bay — will  imite  and  demand 
action  to  save  that  which  remains,  recog- 
nizing that  a  single  community,  county  or 
state  cannot  do  it  alone.  When  that  occurs, 
politicians  will  attach  "Save  the  Bay"  stick- 
ers to  their  political  banners  and  push  the 
necessary  legislation  through.  It  won't  hap- 
pen tomorrow.  But  It  will  happen  sometime. 
One  can  only  hope  that  when  It  does  there 
will  be  a  bay  worth  saving. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  10  minuutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Keup,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Legcett,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (jonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adoabbo,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minute, 
today. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patbian,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WHrrEHuasT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  King  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances.- 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Caltf  omia. 

Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuNCATE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  HicKs  of  Massachusetts  in  foiir 
instances. 
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Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Leggktt  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grken  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jahks  V.  Stanton  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Grottths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Qerhain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  MooRHEAO  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  B«nn«tt  in  three  instances. 


priation  for  "Contingencies,  Defense"  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


May  n,  1972 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2454.  An  act  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-378.  84  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  pilot  program  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edvl. 
cation  and  Labor;  and 

S.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  IV  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  establishing  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance;  to  the  Committee  6n 
Banking  and  Currency. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14582.  Making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  - 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
619,  92d  Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Tuesday.  May  30, 1972. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  28  min- 
utes p.  m.)  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
ResoluUon  619.  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Tuesday.  May  30,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

2028.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV 
a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  dis- 
bursements during  the  period  July   1 
1971  to  March  31.  1972,  from  the  appro- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ABBITT:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstoatlon.  House  Resolution  98fi.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Speaker  to  adminis- 
ter the  oath  of  office  to  William  8.  Conover 
II  and  referring  the  question  of  his  final 
right  to  a  seat  In  the  92d  Congress  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  (Rept 
No.  92-1090) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  992.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  conference  report  on  S.  669. 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  (Rept.  No 
92-1091 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  10792.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  92-1092).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  10310.  A  bUl  to 
establish  the  Seal  Beach  WUdllfe  Refuge; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1093).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 798.  Resolution  providing  funds  for  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  93-1094).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1000.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  stud- 
ies authorized  by  House  Resolution  142 
(Rept.  No.  92-1096).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ba- 

DILLO,  Mrs.  CmSHOLM,  Mr.   CONTEES, 

Mr.  McCloskit,  Mr.  Mttchell,  and 
Mr.  Ramgel)  : 

HJl.  16143.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  females  to  terminate  pregnan- 
cies that  they  do  not  wish  to  continue;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  16144.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and 
to  increase  the  penalties  In  certain  related 
existing  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  16146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to 
authorize  project  grants  to  Increase  the 
avaUablllty  and  effectiveness  of  such  treat- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

HJl.  16146.  A  bill  to  provide  the  death 
penalty  for  assassinating,  or  attempting  to 
assassinate,  Federal  elective  officeholders  or 
persons  seeking  election  to  Federal  office;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BIAOOX: 
HJl.  16147.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interstata  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
H.R.  16148.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  guarantee  to  all  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  United  States  66 
years  and  over  an  l-noome  of  $100  a  month  for 
Individuals  and  $160  a  month  for  couples; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERQ: 
HJl.  16149.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and   $4,200  annual   income  limitations;    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  hospltallzatioii  and  medi- 
cal care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  16160.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
persons  convicted   of   illegally  distributing 
nsu-ootic  and  other  dangerous  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  16161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalties 
for  persons  coqavlcted  of  committing  a  felony 
with  OP  while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURLIN: 
HJl.  16162.  A  bill  to  name  the  new  Federal 
office  building  In  Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  "John 
C.  Watts  BuUdlng";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJl.  15153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  non-Federal  institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
opteratlon  of  cooi>eratlve  community  pro- 
grams for  patients  with  kidney  disease  for 
the  conduct  of  training  related  to  such  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
Individuals  suffering  from  chronic  kidney 
disease  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  costs  of 
necessary  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERQ: 
HJl.  16154.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Qun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  require  each  State  to 
grant  reciprocity  to  the  police  officers  of  other 
States  with  respect  to  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  16165.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  16156.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FREY   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  nitnols,  Mr.  Bizster,  Mr. 
BaoTHnx  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, Mr.   CotJCHLiN,  Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  DONOHUE,  Mr.  Fsenzel,  Mr.  Oak- 
MATZ,    Mrs.    Orasso,    Mr.    Halpesn. 
Mr.     Hastincs,    Mrs.     Heckler    of 
Massach\is0tts,  Mr.  Hicks  of  Wash- 
ington,  Mr.   Horton,   Mr.   Hosmer, 
Mr.  KEjfp,  Mr.  McKiNNET,  Mr.  Pet- 
tis, Mr.  STEEI.E,  Mr.  Steickr  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  WHiTEHTnsT,  Mr.  Wolff. 
and  Mr.  Zwacr)  : 
HJl.  15167.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  safety  standards  for  mobile 
homes  In  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklne  and 
Currency. 
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By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJl.  16168.  A  bill  to  provide  new  and  im- 
proved   transportation   programs   for   older 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  BanUng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  15159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1968;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  151G0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  ot  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize 
the  difference  in  hazards  to  employees  be- 
tween the  heavy  construction  industry  and 
the  light  residential  construction  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  15161.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  1 
veterans  and  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and 
$4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to  provide 
for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority  in  en- 
titlement to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    KOCH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Braoemas,     Mis.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
C6BDOVA,  Mr.  Leogett,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.   O'Hara,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Reks,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr.    Riegi.e,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sarbakes, 
Mr.    Sticington,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr. 
TiERNAN,   Mr.   Waldie,   Mr.   Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
and  Mr.  Rostenkowski)  : 
H.R.  15162.  A  bill   to   amend  the   Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tot 
comprehensive     education     programs     for 
severely  and  profoundly  mentally  retarded 
children;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  hhnself,  Mr.  Bu- 
cranan,    Mr.    CoucHUN,    and    Mr. 
Williams)  : 
H.R.  15163.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come   splitting    now    enjoyed    by    married 
individuals  filing  Joint  retvirns  and  to  remove 
rate  Inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.KYROS: 
HJl.    15164.    A    bUl    to    amend    title    38, 
United   States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.LUJAN: 
HJl.  16165.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Nambe, 
N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  16166.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  ban  in  Inter- 
state commerce  torture  toys  and  certain 
other  psychologically  hazardous  toys  and 
other  articles  that  are  intended  for  use  by 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Forrtgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
HJl.  16167.  A  bill  to  limit  Federal  election 
can^ialgn  contributions;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
HJl.  16168.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  86  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJl.  16169.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repeal 
of  all  penalties  connected  with  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  answer  any  census  or  survey 
except  a  census  or  survey  of  peculation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  16170.  A  blU  to  amend  titte  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for  committing  certain  crimes  with  a  fire- 
arm or  while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 

HJl.  15171.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  orderly 
marketing  of  cattle  hides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

HJl.  16172.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exceptions  from  its  disclosure  re- 
quirements, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

HJl.  16173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  RtnPFE) : 

H.R.  16174.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  for  volunteer  employment 
programs  lor  older  persons  and  to  develop  a 
resource  directory  on  the  availability  of  the 
skills,  talents,  and  experience  of  those  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

HJl.  15175.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  val- 
uation of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  oh  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.R.  15176.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  where  violations  are  corrected  with- 
in the  prescribed  abatement  period  no  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  16177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
sinqillflcation,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  15178.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  wn-niriTig  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

HJl.  16179.*  A  blU  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  protections  and  Interests  of  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension 
and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labcu*. 
By  1ST.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  16180.  A  blU  to  restore  to  Federal  civU- 
lan  employees  their  rights  to  participate,  as 
private  citizens,  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  employees 
from  Improper  political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia) : 

H.R.  16181.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  South  Atlantic 
Basin  environmental  conservation  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TERRY: 

H.R.  15182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MUitary 
Selective  Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  deferment  thereunder  of  students  ap- 
pointed to  maritime  academies  and  colleges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  15183.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Acadmy  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  students  at 
State  maritime  academies  and  colleges  as 
Reserve  midshipmen  in  the  VS.  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R.  15184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  15185.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  for  drydocks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

H.J.  Res.  1210.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Cede  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of 
November  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and 
the  30th  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Memorial 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FRASER: 

H.J.  Res.  1211.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  South  Pacific  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 

H.J.  Res.  1212.  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.BLATNIK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  621.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  Government  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Volvmtary  Fund  for  the  En- 
vlrononent  to  which  the  United  States  would 
contribute  its  fair  share;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  622.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 

H.  Res.  1003.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a 
recess  of  the  House  to  receive  a  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances  relative  to  the  war  in 
Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.KYROS: 

H.  Res.  1004.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  16186.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rita  Petermann  Brown;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  15187.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  16188.  A  bill  to  incorporate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Pt^  Warner  Uttle  Scholars, 
Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

241.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  com- 
mon council.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative  to  passage 
of  the  Lead  Poisoning  Research  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

242.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  Lifton.  J.  Wil- 
liam Ward,  Judy  Collins,  Paul  O'Dwyer,  Dick 
Gregory,  and  others,  relative  to  American  in- 
volvement in  Indochina;  to  the  Coounittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m,  Regiilation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Inlormatlon  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calenda,.  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Recoed. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS* 

*A11  alphanimierlc  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1971: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
File  One  Copy  With  the  Secrbtabt  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  tin  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  wiU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  eis  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salsirled  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  In 
filing  a  RefKjrt  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  ~<  if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 
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A.  John  O.  Adams,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Midland  Enteiprlses,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Cammlttee  for  an  Effective  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Alaska  Miners  Association,  Jeff  Knaebel, 
Box  80006,  CoUege,  Alaska. 

B.  Besoxirce  Associates  of  Alaska,  Inc. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Consult- 
ants, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  American  Polygraph  Association,  1036 
Evarts  Street  NE.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 


A.  Jobn  C.  Archer,  1&16  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1516  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Franklin  Life   Insurance  Co.,  Frank- 
lin Square,  Springfield,  111.  62706. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Maremont  Corp.,   168  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Powell  Lumber  Co.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rlcan  Government,  GJP.O.,  B<« 
2350,  San  Juan,  PR.  00936. 


A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaza  1,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 


A.  Bailey,  Sipes,  Williamson  &  Runyan,  Inc., 

1100  V.  &  J.  Tower,  Midland,  Tex. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  et  al.,  2200  Post 
Oak  Tower,  5051  Westheimer,  Houston,  Tex. 
77027. 

A.  George  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36104. 

A.  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade, 

1101  16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 
20036. 

A.  J.  Kirk  Barefoot,  65  Lancer  Road, 
Riverside,  Conn. 

B.  American  Polygraph  Association,  1038 
Evarts  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturing 
Association,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Lucius  D.  Baittle. 

B.  Communications   Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


A.  Bay  Fishing  and  Boating  Committee, 
Inc.,  Room  309,  724  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Richard  Bemot,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 


A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaza  1,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaza,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
600  Marine  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63202. 

A.  Charles  Edward  Campbell,  310  Fulton 
Federal  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

A.  Candlellghters,  1006  D  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

A.  C.  Kent  Carlson,  2000  IBM  BuUdlng, 
Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

B.  Moore-McCormack,  Maritime  Trans- 
portation Co. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  1816  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co..  et  al..  2200  Post 
Oak  Tower.  5051  Westheimer,  Houston.  Tex. 
77027. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1076  Central  Park  Ave- 
nue, Suite  224.  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10683. 

A.  Coalition  for  Rural  America,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Cede  Hartig  Rhodes  &  Norman,  645  G 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

B.  Alaska  Miners  Association,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501;  Alaska  Professional  Himters 
Association,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
I5H  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  A.  Couture,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gordon  F.  Daskowskl,  6407  Sandy 
Street,  Laurel,  Md.  20810. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  Frist  Njitlonal 
Plaza,  Suite  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of  Il- 
linois, c/o  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Ill 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates.  Suite 
711.  RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Metropolitan  Fair  Rent  Committee, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates.  Suits 
711,  RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  2  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 


A.  MltcheU   Dorson,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common   Ca\ise.   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus.  Jr.,  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  The   Tobacco    Institute,   Inc.,    1776   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  A.  FaneUl.  1611  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  David  M.  Fleming,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Mark  H.  Freeman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  for  Rural  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mlzrachl  Women's  Organization  of 
America,  242  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  EUunpel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 


A.  Frosh,  Lane  &  Edson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Consult- 
ants, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Professional  Serv- 
ices Firms  in  Free  Enterprise,  1100  Glendon 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Edward  V.  Garlich,  1616  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Gerald  Grlnsteln,  2000  IBM  BuUdlng, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  2  Broadway, 
New  Ycwk,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  G.  GlampaoU,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens.  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  OU  and  Gas  Association. 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 


A.  Lawrence  D.  Gilson.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Conunon  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Hale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Highway 
82  West,  Sherman,  Tex.  76090. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow.  310  Riley  Street, 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  David  K.  Hartley,  2310  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Coalition  for  Rural  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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A.  Andrew  T.  Hatcher,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  160  East  4ad 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Heal,  250  West  Jersey  Street, 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  07207. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  250 
West  Jersey  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.J.  07207. 


A.  Stephen  P.  Hefner,  421  North  Crockett 
Street,  Sherman,  Tex.  75090. 

B.  Hale  Manuftujturlng  Co.,  Inc.,  Highway 
82  West,  Sherman,  Tex.  75090. 

A.  Frederic   W.   Hickman,  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  Chicago.  Hi. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  HI.  60521. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  Suite  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of 
Hllnols,  %  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Ill 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Thomas  Howarth.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street.  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

A.  Prank  S.  Ketcham,  Ketcham  &  Harvey, 
Suite  512,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Fair  Rent  Committee, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  R.  Kirk,  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould, 
100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

B.  Bankers  Leasing  Corp.,   1255   Boylston 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02215. 


A.  Paul  K.  Klrkpatrlck,  Jr.,  1000  Ouachita 
Bank  Building,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 

B.  Hale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Highway 
82  West,  Sherman,  Tex.  75090. 

A.  Douglas  E.  Kllever,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
Synthertlc  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commerzbank  Aktlengesellschaft,  55 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc..  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  10  Co- 
lumbus Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Endlcott,  N.Y.  13760. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111.  C0611. 


A.  Richard  E.  Martinez,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  %  M. 
L.  DeBolt.  O.D..  Box  606,  Winona,  Minn. 
55987. 

A.  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Jr.,  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  maza,  PhUadel- 
phU.  Pa.  19113. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel, 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  McClure  b  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Questor  Corp.,  1801  Spielbusch  Avenue, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43601. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank, 
Calif. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Preeport  Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Michael  Monroney,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Croliiis  & 
Pinley,  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172. 
Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building.  16th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Motorists  United  for  Ecology,  Inc.,  3477 
New  Ridge  Drive,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  90274. 

A.  Richard  E.  Mvirphy,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.   20008. 

A.  National  Institute  of  Locker  and  Freezer 
Provlsloners,  224  East  High  Street,  Ellaabeth- 
town.  Pa.  17022. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  Suite  1021, 
1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Midland  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  44115. 

A.  Peter  J.  Ognibene,  100  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE,.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Franz  M.  Oppenhelmer,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commerzbank  A.  O.,  55  Broad  Street 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Behavioral  Research  Laboratories,  Box 
577,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.    94302. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  VerrUl.  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  International  Snowmobile  Industry  As- 
sociation, 5100  Edina  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  65435. 

A.  Peabody,  RivUn,  Gore,  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,  Suite  707, 1730  M  Steeet  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc..  2055 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance.  Calif.    90601. 

A.  Pugsley,  Hayes,  Watklss,  Can^>bell  & 
Cowley,  400  El  Paso  Gas  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  84111. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co..  et  al..  2200  Post 
Oak  Tower,  6061  Westheimer,  Houston,  Tex. 
77027. 

A.  Questor  Corp.,  1801  Spielbusch  Avenue, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  43601. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1183  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.    20038. 

A.  Staric  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 


A.  Ross,  Marsh  &  Foster,  730  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.    20006. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co..  et  al.,  2200  Post 
Oak  Tower,  6061  Westheimer,  Houston,  Tex. 
77207. 

A.  Edward  W.  Rothe,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.    60670. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook.  HI.  60621. 

A.  Edward  W.  Rothe,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,   111.       60670. 

B.  The  Oannet  Corp.,  10  Dodge  Avenue, 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  1009,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  Press,  60  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  Royce  Associates.  716  National 
Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  CouncU  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Science,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Behaner.  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commerzbank  A.  O.,  66  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C,  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1209.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Kay  Sealy,  900  Southwest  Tower,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77002. 

B.  PennzoU  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77003. 

A.  Robert  E.  Shlndler,  4009  Briars  Road, 
Olney,  Md.  20832. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Spalding,  R.R.  3,  Box  96, 
Ann:^x>Iis,  Md.  21403. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.,  Ohio,  Suite  1021, 
1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Port 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22207. 
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A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1260  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk  and  Greene,  1156  16ith 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anna  I.  Dulsberg.  231  South  Dwlght 
Place,  Englewood,  N.J.  07631. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  R£A  Express.  Inc.,  219  East  4ad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas.  Associates.  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  R.  Markey  &  Sons,  99  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  C.  Turner,  1125  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  De  Melt  R.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  Lionel  L.  WaUenrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  David  Welsbrod,  423  Fifth  Street  SE. 

B.  Bangladesh  Information  Center. 


A.  Joe  O.  Wiggs,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  In- 
terbank Card  Association,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rothman  te  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc.. 
1676  C  Street.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99601. 
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RepJ.J^i'om.'^'^*'^*'  Characters  and  monetary  amounu  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 


The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1971: 


r..r««^rf'^';;7J?>f«.'il?ll^i**  '°'  registration  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.)        '*"''*"""^  ^'^^  "o« 

File  One  Copt  With  the  SECRrrART  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  Wwh  the  Clebk  of  the  House  of  REPEESENTAiuis: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deaU  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbopbiate  Letter  or  Figttre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminart"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarteblt'-Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  approorlate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered  as  page  3.  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  REGxrajiTioN  of  Lobbting  Act 


p 

QUARTER                    1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mars  one  square  only)     | 

(b) 


^*^.°.**.'^**,"'*"T<*'  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

(I      Employee  .—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "emolover"      flf  the 

S  a  Rei>r\L^"impfoy«".)''"  ^^  °'  ^"''"'  "'""°°'  ^°^''  P"*"'"  *"*^  '''"'''''  "^^^  members  ofsuchTrmay  /oK 
(11)   "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
SEPTATE  REPORTS.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 

nSab^I^Z^JnUoremllo?^^^     °''  ''^^^*'  ''^^°"'"  "'"'  ""  ''°'  ""''""  °'  ^"""^  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
^"filJdb?'thl^empiSers°  ^^"^  ^''^  '^"^^  *'*  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

Organization  or  Inoivioual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  U  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  ON  InM-B-.— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  excent 

^^^^trLYfL^^^f:^'^.'^''^'^'''''''!,  "^  1^1"^  ^'^^^^^  ^'y  *  ^°"P  °'  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  o^  eS^?loyer  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employer8"-ls  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  "C".— (o)  The  expresslon  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attemptmg.  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."    "The  term  'legislation-  means  bills,  resoimfons  a^^nd- 

TulTe^t  of'^Son^b;  eUh^^^^  °'  '"°^°''^  ^°  '''''"  ^°"^^  °'  ^°'^^«^-  ^^  ^'^'^'^^^^  ^^^^  °*^-  "^^"^^  *^'<=^  ^-y  ^^  t^e 

Act  ^e^e^quS-''^rflTa'"pfeUr^lna'^^^^  ^^«*^^^"^''  ^'^*^'^^^-  -«-'-"o-  -<>  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

(c)   After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  thev  have  either 

received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests.  eiiner 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

Da?^*exDens*e."  win^r^^H  ^^^fT  <f  «K'«*'*"°°)  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  »  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl- 
pated  expenses  will  be  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  U  to  be 
"  *K^  '*  ^.;**V"*"'y  ^^P"""*'  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page  ETTot  attemnt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report  ■<  ^  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (o)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Employer. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  infiuence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
m  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements) .  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $600  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contribtttions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.$ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _,  „      

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  riease  answer    yes    or    no  : 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  thU 

.„  ^  _        ,^.  .    ^.,     ^      ^       ,.^^.„  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter   (Add     6  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19—.) 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .,„„«„„     ,  ,.     ^       .„„.„,     ,  „,^      »,.„,.,„ 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  !  '^S"??    ^^\°°^A  ^^^^  ^If"^  f^ff-^^^ZZ°^^A^;^-      n, 

■*■  f  p  ^  $1,785.00     TheRoeCorporatlon,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ni. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  Including  distribution 

cost 
8.  9 Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  9 Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  9 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  9 All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  9 Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  9 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302  (b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  9 Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  9 Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

92.400.00     7-15,8-16,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  GremUn  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  9800.00  per  month. 


94,160.00 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Sotberon  Klrby  Able.  3000  Florida 
Aveiiue  NW.,  Wublngton,  D.C.  30009. 

B.  National  R\iral  Electrlo  Coc9>eratlve  Ab- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wadilng- 
t<m.  D.C.  30009. 

D.   (6)   tl25. 

A.  Actors  Equity  Aaaoclation,  165  West  Mtb 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10086. 

D.  (6)   •2.500. 

E.  (9)   t2,500. 

A.  Jobn  O.  Adams,  816  CX>nnectlcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Mortgage  Investors,  401  41st 
Street,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33140. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Claranoe  O.  Adamy,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

O.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $8,277.26. 

E.  (9)   $8,277.26. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.. 
Suite  409,  ARBA  BuUdlng,  626  School  Street 
8W.,  Washington,  D.C.  50024. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association. 
P.O.  Box  6800,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 
D.  (6)  None. 

A.  George  Alderson,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Barth,  620  C  Street  BE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

E.  (9)   $3,000. 

A.  John  B.  Ale,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Uife  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.   60611. 

D.  (6)   $463.73. 

E.  (9)   $110.12. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20086. 

D.   (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Donna  Allen,  8306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  R^resslve 
Legislation  565  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.  (6)  $1,539.39. 

E.  (9)   $1,639.39.' 

A.  Kenneth  D.  AUen,  1701  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $11.35. 

E.  (9)   $29.63. 

A.  All-Industry  Committee  for  Radio,  All- 
Channel  legislation,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Ix)cal  Divisions  689,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  403,  Washington.  D.C 
20001. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York^N.T.  10017. 
E.  (9)   $7,121.83. 

A.  The  American  OoUege  of  Radlcdogy,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  cailcago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)   $2,747.96. 

E.  (9)   $2,7«7J>6. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)   $375. 

E.  (9)   $375. 

A.  American  Dental  Aosoclatlon.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $4,606.14. 

E.  (9)   $4,606.14. 

A.  American  Fann  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

D.  (6)   $41,386. 

E.  (9)    $41,386. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $64,342.16. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  Indi- 
ana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $6,085.80.  E.   (9)    $4,174.47. 

A.  American  Frozen  Foods  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $65,668.18.     E.   (9)   $2,006.90. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  7th  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   $2,614.05.     E.   (9)   $3,490.80. 

A.  American  Humane  Association,  5361 
Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 

E.  (9)   $1,500. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $2,339.05. 

A.  American    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
D.   (6)    $16,462.88.     E.  (9)   $16,462.88. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,760.36.     E.  (9)   $2,548.43. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  Gambrills,  Md.  21064. 
D.   (6)    $2.     E.   (9)   $2. 


A.  American    Life    Convention,    211 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
E.  (9)   $1,492.35. 


East 


A.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 
E.   (9)   $25,586.33. 

A.  American   Mutual  Insurance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacher  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 
E.   (9)    $3,120. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation. 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80218. 

E.   (9)   $1,288.65. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $610.28. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,127.26.     E.   (9)    $3,289.35. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
D.   <6)   $4,941.     E.   (9)   $9,638. 


A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,224,492.01.     E.  (9)   $73,726.80. 

A.  American  P\ilpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  646  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Suite  620,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $846.95.     E.   (9)   $2,766.36. 

A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square. 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10043. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $84.06. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Asaoclatlon, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
D.  (6)  $19.75. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufactxiiers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Char- 
lotte. N.C.  28202. 

D.  (6)  $14,773.85.    E.  (9)  $14,773.85. 

A.  American  Trucking  Assoclattoos,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E.   (9)   $38,468.84. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
Suite  602,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,851.60.    E.  (9)  $4,186.83. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $798.31. 

A.  John  Anderson,  4111  Franconla  Road. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  Dtetrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, 2007  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alabcuna  Rail- 
road Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Aaaoclation,  1002  First 
National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104.  * 

A.  William  C.  Andenon,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biireau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $2,100.     (9)   $13.90. 

A.  George  W.  Aiq>er9oii,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  No.  408.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Bocurd  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)  $13,750. 

A.  John  O.  Archer,  1516  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  WUson 
BoiUevard,  Arlington,  Va.,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  BuUdlng, 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  72201. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  FalrohUd  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 
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A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated  wltb 
the  National  Council  of  AmfWlcan  Importen, 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  N.T.  10016. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1329  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Insuzanoe  &  Securities  Inc.,  Institu- 
tional Fund  A.  100  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94130. 

E.   (9)   $1.60. 

A.  Carl  F.  KraxAA,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1726  DeSalea 
Street,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)   $600.    E.  (9)   $65.16. 

A.  Aseoclated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc..  6767 
Southwest  nreeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  1926  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  Suite 
607  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.    B.  (9)  $300. 

A.  AsBoclaitioii  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  1930  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $6,667.92.    E.   (9)    $6,667.92. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (0)  $1,000. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
castera.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $80.43.    E.  (9)  $619.03. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $406. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
1500  North  QiUncy  Street,  Box  7116.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  32207. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
pubUcan  Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30316. 

D.  (6)  $805.     E.  <9)  $2,291.62. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $33.64. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometrtc  Association  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  on..  Box  606,  Winona,  Minne- 
sota 66987. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $301. 

A.  Gary  D.  Avery,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $40.     E.  (9)  $17.41. 

A.  Michael  R.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association,  723  Investment  BiUlding, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  HawaU. 

A.  EmU  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  General  Motors  Corp., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  General  Moton  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  WasOilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1760.    E.  (9)  $447. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  deary,  GottUeb,  Steen  tt  Hamilton.  Cab- 
ot Corp.,  Chemplex  Co..  et  al.,  1260  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  D.  Barnard,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  Co- 
lonial Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  1260  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  In- 
terbank Card  Association,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  Syn- 
thetic Or^tnlc  Chemical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Arthiur  R.  Bamett.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  SiUte 
1010.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $169.25. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Room  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
UJ3.  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  BuUdlng, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  050 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $360.    E.  (9)  $7.95. 

A.  Batzell  tt  Nunn,  1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  2005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 1623  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  David  Baumhart,  P.O.  Box  663,  Lorain, 
Ohio  44052. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  82  Bea- 
ver Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $176. 

A.  Bay  Fishing  and  Boating  Committee, 
Inc.,  Room  304,  734  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $35,906.66.     E.  (9)   $17,056.27. 


A.  Dita  Davis  Beard,  ITT  BuUdlng,  1707 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Trtegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.     E.  (9)  $1,760. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  RaUway  Labor  BuUd- 
lng. Suite  800,  400  Flret  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Congress  of  RaUway  Unions.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,368.80. 

A.  Daniel  S.  BedeU,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 
Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $2,127.71.     E.  (9)  $28.88. 

A.  Jack  Beldler,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,374.99.    E.  (9)  $303.42. 

A.  Jack  Beldler.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workera,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)   $2,884.60.     E.   (9)   $143.53. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  ConnecUcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,187.60.     E.  (9)  $74.37. 

A.  E.  Markham  Bench,  136  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

B.  BonnevlUe  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $455.95. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  396  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.,  02178. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  500  12th  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Collectors  Association,  4040 
West  70th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1200.     E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  212.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Austrian  Trade  ttelegate  in  the 
United  States,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,136.20.     E.  (9)  $113.80. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  George  Bronz,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group.  American  Im- 
porters Association,  430  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.     E.  (9)  $163.36. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $222.53. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemiUer,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  American  Federation  of  I^bor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,976.     E.  (9)  $428.50. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20018. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFIr-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Diana  Washbon  Bird,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,287. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder.  620  C  Street  8E., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  8E.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $750. 


B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street.  BerUn.  Oonn. 
E.   (9)   $418.51. 


A.  Jerald  Bllzln.  1426  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $500.     E. (9)  $76. 


A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  700  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing, 1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  c/o  WlUlam  A.  Geoghegan, 
1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $833.33.     E.  (9)  $298.56. 

A.  Blumberg.  Singer,  Ross,  Gottesman  & 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,876. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  Began  &  Freeland,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.S.  20006 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28202. 

D.  (6)  $242.75.     E.  (9)  $26.75. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  609,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  814.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  Wesrt  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,317.77. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  APL- 
CIO,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,539.48.     E.    (9)   $228.76. 


A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  HI.  60610. 

D.   (6)  $2,323.13.     E.   (9)  $873.66. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American     Automobile      Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  room  122,  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  National    Coordinating    Committee    of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 


A.  Charles    R.    Bragg,    90    Stony    Corners 
Circle,  Avon,  Oonn. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  1000  Oonneotlcut 
Avenue,  suite  1307,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  LatinderlBg,  Jo- 
llet,  ni.,  60434. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  the  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Wfwhington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.  (6)  $12.50.    E.  (9)  $1. 

A.  Wally  Brlsooe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9135.     E.  (9)  $16.50. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'na^B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York*'N^-  10016. 

D.   (6)   $350. 


A.  Brorvnstein,  Zeldman  &  Scbomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
102S  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  George  8.  Buck,  Jr.,  PC  Box  12286. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)  $226.     E.  (0)  $71.84. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckminster,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  180. 

A.  Richard  L.  Bullock,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $300. 


A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  suite  810.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.    George    Bronz,    888    17th    Street    NW., 
suite  212,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $12,793.19.     E.  (9) $6,330.79. 

A.  William  J.  Brooks,  260  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cominco  American  Inc.,  West  818  River- 
side, Spokane,  Washington  99201. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
B.  Ebasco  Industries,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Morrlstown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.   (6)  $875. 


A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.   (6)  $632.75.     E.   (9)   $10.57. 

A.  Brovmsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  1801 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  67th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  260  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10019. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  921  Washington  Build- 
ing, 16th  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $4,249.98     E.   (9)    $1,980.94. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Exports 
Association,  P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40601. 

D.   (6)  $22,800.51     E.   (9)  $747.60. 


A.  Geoi^  Burnham  rv,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United   States   Steel    Corp.,   600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.   (6)  $195.     E.   (9)  $180. 


A.  Charles  S.  Bums,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975.    E.  (9)  $226.95. 


A  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Suite  1106,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue 
of  the  Stars.  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90067. 

A.  Jack  E.  Buttram,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  M.  Washington  Consultants,  Inc., 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,400.    E.  (0)  $382.48. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 
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D.  (6)  $2,000.    S.  (9)  91.106.80. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  room  610,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $266.15. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,377.60.    E.  (9)  $122.96 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  room  505,  The  Farragut  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  E.  C.  3,  England. 

D.  (6)  $3,850.    E.  (9)  $716.63. 


A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  suite  370,  One  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Nerval  E.  Carey,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $376. 


A.  Philip  Carllp,  660  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11232. 

B.  District  2,  National  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association,  660  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11232. 

A.  PhiUp  Carllp.  676  Pourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11232. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  676  Potirth  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
11232. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,931.64. 


A.  C.  Kent  Carlson,  2000  IBM  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash,  D.C.  98101. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  2  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,407.     E.  (0)  $1,666.58. 


A.  CaroUnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  501  Raleigh  BuUding,  Raleigh, 
NC.  27601. 

E.  (9)   $240. 

A.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
2048,  Dalton.  Ga.  30720. 
E.  (9)  $359,25. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  Suite  502,  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  Suite  502,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,666.66.     E.  (9)  $184.94. 

A.  Frank  H.  Case  ni,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  P.O. 
Box  507,  Durban.  South  Africa. 

D.  (6)  $65,000.     E.  (9)  $8,361.41. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $78.40. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  Wilson  Plaza  Build- 
ing. Room  511.  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association, 
Wilson  Plaza  BuUding,  Room  611,  2426  Wil- 
son Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $25.     E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $48.     E.  (9)  $31. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Company,  Inc.,  2300 
Calvert  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
445.  Mbabane.  Swaziland. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,423. 

A.  WUliam  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
20006. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,702.95. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  m,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N.W.,  Suite  616  Blake  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  616  Blake 
BuUding,  Washing1»n,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.    E.  (9)   $260. 

A.  A.  H.  Cheeser,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704    Wasihln«:ton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704^  Washlnertac.  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D.,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 
65987. 

D.   (6)    $140.72.     E.   (9)   $46.65. 


A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)   $2.66. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America  Inc.,  850  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)   $38,000.25.  E.  (9)  $378.02. 

A.    Earl    W.    Clark,    100    Indiana    Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $41.06. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Conunon  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $637.50. 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ttie  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
RaUway  Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago, m.  60604. 

A.  Clay  Pii>e  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee   P.O.  Box  13126.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64199. 


A.  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFT,- 
CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $606.20.     E.   (9)    $606.20. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.,  Chemplex  Co..  Copolymer 
Rubber  and  Chemical  Corp.  Dart  Industries. 
et  al. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  59tb  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)   $239.64. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.  1-7  O'Connell 
Street,  Sydney,  Australia,  Queensland  Sugar 
Board,  1212  Elizabeth  Street,  Brisbane.  Au- 

D.  (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $7.45. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1075  Central  Park  Ave- 
nue. Suite  224.  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583. 

E.  (9)    $5. 


A.  WUllam  T.  Cleary,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers.  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Room  200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $260.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.    20006. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.    10017. 

E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.     20006. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
LouisviUe.  Ky.    40201. 

E.  (9)   $66. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.     10020. 

E.   (9)   $65. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.    20006. 

B.  Lorlllard  Division  of  Loew's  Theaters, 
Inc.,  200  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.   (9)   $66. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.     10017. 

E.   (9)   $66. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

E.  (9)   $65. 
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A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW^ 
WMhlngton.  D.C.    30006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.    30006. 

A.  Clifford.  Wamke,  Qlasa,  McBwain  & 
Finney.  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.     20006. 

B.  Avoo  Corporation,  760  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.     10017. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllvaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash" 
Ington.  D.C.     20006. 

B.  CNA  Insurance,  310  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.    60604. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  National  Basketball  Players  Association, 
16  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.T.    10023. 

E.   (9)    $269.26. 

A.  Larry  D.  Cllne.  1316  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

E.   (9)   «32.60. 

A.  Coalition  for  a  National  Population  Pol- 
icy. 1835  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,170.     E.  (9)   $6,394.52. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    30036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Aventie  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.     20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2100  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.     20037. 

D.   (6)   $1,260. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    30036. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
NY.  10005. 

A.  William  J.  Collhan,  Jr.,  1000  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW.,  Suite  1211,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.   (9)   $600. 

A.  William  J.  CoUey.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  HI.  60610. 

D.   (6)   $2,248.13.     E.   (9)   $929.55. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1625  I  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $40. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $475. 


A.  OcXiiBT,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards,  1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bicycle  M&nufacturers  Assoclaitlon  of 
America,  Inc.,  122  Kast  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)   $600.    E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  tt  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  632.  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  RUl  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  BroUer  CoiuicU,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  623.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  622,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.    E.  (9)  $536. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminster  Street. 
Providence.  RJ.  03903. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
RJ[.  02903. 

D.   (6)   $68.75. 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  702  Majestic  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Committee  for  AutomobUe  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  9th  Floor,  Farragut  BuUdlng,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Commer- 
cial Participation  In  Public  Financing,  c/o 
Langdon  P.  Cook,  33  Wall  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,260.    E.  (9)  $7,539.67. 

A.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,180,907.83.     E.  (9)  $123,281.70. 

A.  Pa\U  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $200.69. 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.   (9)  $65.. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $200. 

A.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)   $8,707.24.     E.   (9)   $5,093.04. 


A.  Raymond  F.  Conkling,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $240.     E.    (9)  $300.07. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $340. 

A.  John  A.  Connor,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associ- 
ation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  311  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Ctiicago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $3,250. 

A.  Cook  &  Franks  S.C.  660  East  Mason 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

B.  Marshall  &  nsley  Bank,  770  North 
Water  Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook.  Jr.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)  $2,248.13.     E.   (9)  $709.62. 

A.  EUeen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $99.36. 

A.  DarreU  Cooper.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
812.  Waslilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  cdT  Ind^>endent 
Insurers,  30  West  Monroe  Street.  ClUcago, 
III.  60603. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $288. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper,  Suite  401,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,50a 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)   $3,750.    E.   (9)  $1,547.33. 

A.  Mit<di«ll  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coimcll  of  Forest  Industries,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (8)  $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  IM vision,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers AssoclaUon,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Yortc,  N.Y.  10O22. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Oo<H>eratlve  League  of  UJS.A.,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A.,  59  East 
Van  Biuen  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $1,920. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngmaa  St  Rowe. 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  PubUc  Flnanc- 
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Ing  c/o  Langdon  Cook,  23  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  308,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  306, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $825.     E.   (9)   $75. 

A.  Allan  D.  Oors,  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glaas  Works,  Coming.  N.T. 
14830. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.   (9)   $47.60. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas.  1613  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1613  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Ooimcil  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $371.93.    E.  (9)   $371.93. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  PaiU  L.  Courtney,  1726  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ainerlcan  Machine  Tool  Dlstiibutors 
Association,  1500  Massaohufietts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Covington  8e  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Maxine 
Plaza,  MilwavUcee.  Wis.  63201. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  WasiUngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean  Va.. 
22101. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1537 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Glaverbel  (USA)  Inc.,  75  Plandome 
Road,  Manhasset,  N.Y.  11030. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  The  National  CoUegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation (NCAA),  Midland  BiUldlng,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  64105. 

D.  (6)    $1,342.50.       E.  $47.09. 

A.  W.  J.  CrawfOTd,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houstcm, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  P.O.  Box 
3180,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Hubert  M.  Crean,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C,  30006 


D.  (6)   $2136.    E.  (9)   $190. 

A.  Jay  CresweU,  Universal  Exchange. 
803  South  Summerlln  Avenue,  Orlando,  Fla. 
32806. 

E.  (9)  $10.22. 

A.  Harold  C.  Crotty,  RaUway  Ijabor  XToixm, 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployee, 12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detrc^t, 
Mich.  48203. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  Suite  1101,  1160  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufactiirers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Crowell  OoUler  and  Macmlllan,  Inc., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

E.  (9)  $50.80. 

A.  CvUbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton, 
One  Farragut  Square  South,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association, 
c/o  North  American  Foods  Division,  Deltec 
International,  Limited,  2801  Ponce  de  Leon 
Boulevard,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $1,246.    E.  (9)   $219.46. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  Ncxtb 
America,  906  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $6,999.09.    E.  (0)    $34275.68. 

A.  Pamela  G.  Curtis,  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30087. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.00.    E.  (0)   $101.75. 

A.  P.  Gibeon  Darrison,  Jr.,  1735  K  Street 
NW,.  Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B.  Perm  Central  TnxuspartaXiOB.  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19104. 

D.  (6)   $172.50.    E.  (9)   $1,277.66. 

A.  John  C  Datt,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  325 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  lU. 

D.  (6)   $1333.    E.  (9)   $13.06. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daiigherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,697.35.    E.  (9)  $103.80. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  3000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D.  (6)   $150.25. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davies,  69  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago.  Bl.  60606. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  69  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $286.96. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese  &  Jones, 
4200  Seattle-niBt  National  Bank  BuUdlng, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  98154. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  P.O. 
Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska  99723. 

E.  (9)   $7,009.36. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  6200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  001  West 
32d  Street.  Oak  Brook,  m.  60631. 

E.  (9)   $1,336.98. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  5200,  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 


B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of 
Illinois,  c/o  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co..  Ill 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.   (9)  $256.66. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  6200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  80  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  m.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $116.36. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  Flnt  National 
Plaza.  Suite  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home.  P.O.  Box 
1178,  Colorado  brings,  Colo.  80001. 

D.  (6)   $630.    E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  Flnt  National 
Plaza,  Suite  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Nc^thwest  Industries,  Inc.,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $103.43. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  5300,  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  026  South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60607. 

E.   (9)   $237.10. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  6200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
BovUevard,  Chicago,  HI.  60604. 

E.  (9)   $1,702.36. 

A.  Fred  E.  Davis,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.  (6)   $600.    E.  (9)   $706.60. 

A.  R.  HUton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Waablngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1778  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $760. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. N.W..  Waablngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mlcfli.  4813L 
D.  (6)   $630.    E.  (9)   $370.76. 

A.  PhU  Dean  Associates,  Inc.,  371  North 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $390.    E.  (9)  $61.98. 

A.  Richard  A.  DeU,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Riiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2009  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.     E.  (9)  $2300. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlaatlon,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,914.     E.  (9)  $470.63. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite  711. 
RCA  BuUdlng.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C  30006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1680  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  90601. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 
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A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite  711, 
RCA  BuUdlng,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  (6,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite  711, 
RCA  BuUdlng,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merger  Committee-National  Basketball 
Association,  c/o  Abe  PolUn,  6101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20011;  Merger  Com- 
mittee-American Basketball  Association,,  c/o 
H.  Wendell  Cherry,  601  Portland  Federal 
Building,  200  West  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 
40202. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite  711, 
RCA  BuUdlng,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Metropolitan  Pair  Rent  Conmilttee,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  711,  RCA 
BuUdlng,  1725  K  Stree-t  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  2  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  (3,000. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite  711, 
RCA  Building.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  Orgalime. 
D.  (6)  (1.000. 


A.  C,   H.   DeVaney,   425   13th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)  (2,100.     E.   (9)  (31.90. 

A.  R.  Daniel  DevUn,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific   Oas   &   Electric   Co.,   77   Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    (6,355.     E.   (9)    (2,645.69. 


A.  Oeorge  S.  Dietrich,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  E.  DiUon.  O'Connor,  Green, 
Thomas,  Walters  &  Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  Toro  Manufacturing  Corp.,  8111  Lyndale 
Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55420 

D.  (6)  (500.     E.  (9)  (20. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
oT  California,  P.O.  Box  388.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  (2,405.  E.  (9)  (246. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washln^gton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  MarysvUle  Dam  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
1550,  MarysvUle,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  (1,000.  E.  (9)  (27.17. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sacramento  Munclpal  UtUlty  District, 
P.O.    Box    15830,    Sacramento,    Calif.    95813. 

D.  (6)  (1,864.79.  E.  (9)  (54.79. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  P.O.  Box 
815,  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  (980.96.  E.  (9)  (50.96. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veiterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  (32,759.52.  E.  (9)  (32,759.52. 

A.  Joseph  DiStefano,  4880  MacArthur  Bou- 
levard NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  60,  Al- 
lied and  Technical  Workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  4880  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  (4,954.54. 


A.  WUllam  H.  Dodds,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  AutomobUe,  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
UAW,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  (1,277.25.     E.  (9)   (165. 

A.  James  P.  Doherty,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenxie  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (3,937.50.  E.  (9)  (1,247.31. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (240.  E.  (9)  (259.36. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Room  1128,  Warner  BuUd- 
lng, 601  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Room 
1128,  Warner  BuUdlng,  501  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  (3.427.34.  £.  (9)  (300. 

A.  Mitchell  Dorson.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  (225. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co., 
301  East  SUth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46202. 


A.  Harry  J.  Doyle,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o  M. 
L.  DeBolt,  OJ3..  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 
55987. 

D.  (6)  (703.76.  E.  (9)  (440.26. 

A.  Robert  E.  Doyle.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  (3,281. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  and  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
David  R.  Bradley,  Agent,  News  Press  and  Ga- 
zette Co.,  9th  and  Edmond  Street,  St  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  (125.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   (3,809.     E.   (9)   (3,655.27. 

A.  WUllam  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.   10003. 

D.  (6)   (1,268.76.     E.  (9)   (100. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D.   (6)  (60. 

A.  Louise  C.  Dunlop,  620  O  St.  BE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  (2.000.     E  (9)  (2,000. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

D.  (6)  (975. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    (65.04.     E.    (9)    (2.50. 

A.  Jaye  R.  Ediger,  1315  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.(9)  (31.50. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  (1.250. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards.  Ring  Building,  Room 
610,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20035. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)   (330.     E.   (9)   (70.03. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (250.     E.  (9)  (39.60. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle.  Md.  20784. 

D.   (6)  (2,821.     E.   (9)  (3,732.27. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton, 20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (4.200.     E.  (9)  (421.07. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   (575.     E.  (9)  (8881. 


A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 
E.  (9)  (710. 
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A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more. Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium.  Md.  21093. 

D.  (6)  (800     E.  (9)  (1.60. 


A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  Barbell  Co.,  Inc., 
York.  Pa.  17405. 

D.  (6)  (1500.     E.  (9)  (159.84. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  (261.     E.  (9)  (34.80. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Ercolano,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  (1875.     E.  (9)  (640. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Erickson,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  (850. 

A.  Russell  G.  Ernest,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1014.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
RockefeUer  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NK,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
D.  (6)  (2.575.     E.  (9)  (18.75. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (5,914.     E.  (9)  (111.52. 


B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Thomas  W.  Pink,  Room  610.  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.    (6)    (470.45.     E.    (9)    (32.30. 


A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.  (6)   (58.675.50.     E.  (9)   (26.204.97. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  (3.750. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500  Guinness  Tower,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  (7,999.98.     E.  (9)  (230. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst.  607  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  4th  Floor,  117 
Eglinton  Avenue  East,  Toronto  12.  Canada. 

D.    (6)    (999.99.     E.    (9)    (30. 

A.  Francis  S  PUbey.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   (4.577.66. 

A.  Francis  C.  Flnl,  1601  PennsylvanU  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003.      - 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Pink,  1775  K  Street  «rw., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  W.  Flnley,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown    Zellerbach,   Corp.,    One    Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  MeUo  G.  Pish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Martlme  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   (200.04. 


A.  WUllam  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   (6,376. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)    (1,742.     E.   (9)    (23.29. 

A.  Frank  U.  Fletcher,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  netcher,  Heald,  Roweia,  Kenehan  & 
midreith,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 


A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  P.O.  Box  89. 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 

D.    (6)    (805.68.     E.    (9)    (805.68. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers 
Association,  c/o  C.  D.  Klme  Jr.,  Waverly,  Fla. 
33877 

D.    (6)    (268.56.     E.    (9)    (268.56. 


B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  Ywk,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.   (6)   (837.50.     E..  (9)    (18.16. 


A.  John  G.  Pox.  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Ttiephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.   (6)  (75. 

A.  Morley  E.  Pox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  "Htle  BuUdlng,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85003. 

D.   (6)  $39.90.     E.   (9)  (28.92. 

A.  Charles  L.  Prazler,  485  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  WashUigton,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Com- 
ing, Iowa  50841. 

D.   (6)  (1,950.     E.   (9)  (2.832. 

A.  R.  Prank  Prazler,  1156  Fifteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  BroUer  Council,  1156  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (600. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  (4,500. 

A.  James  O.   Freeman.   812   Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  (2.000. 


A.  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association. 
Post  OfRce  Box  20155.  Orlando,  Fla.  32814. 
D.    (6)    (268.56.     E.    (9)    (268.56. 

A.  Gene  N.  Pondren,  337  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Missouri  Pacific  RaUroad  Co.,  210  North 
13th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63103. 

D.    (6)    (1,025.     E.    (9)    (265.80. 

A.  James  W.  Poristel,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.   (6)  (2.268.     E.   (9)  (396.04. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

A.  WlUlam  C.  Foster,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston     Purina     Co.,     Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.   (6)  (400.     E.  (9)  (89. 

A.  WlUlam  C.  Poster,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
bie,  BeUevue,  Wash.  98000. 

D.  (6)  (1,517JS0.     E.  (9)  (107.60. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mlzrachi  Women's  Organization  of 
America,  242  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003. 

E.   (9)  (18.70. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  (100. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  (44.947.     E.   (9)  (11,317. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  (437.50.     E.  (9)  (1,159.96. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  &  Edson,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Consult- 
ants. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (100. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  &  Edson.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  BuUdlng  Manu- 
facturers. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (1,200. 

A.  Bernard  Puchs,  60  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  St 
Interns.  Inc.,  392  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  (285.     E.  (9)  (12.28. 

A.  Garrett  Puller,  1307  Wyatt  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  United  Medical  Laboratories.  6060 
Northeast  112th  Avenue,  Portland,  Gmg. 
07208. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  96. 

A.  Oadeby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (0)  »502.06. 

A.  Oadaby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  O.O. 

E.  (9)  (310.29. 
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A.  James  E.  Oaffigan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10019. 

D.  (6)  9161.55.     E.  (9)  $40.10. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Gardiner,  1231   Massachu- 
setts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3735  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.     E.  (9)  $35.60. 


A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $1320.34. 

A.  Ed-ward  V.  Garllch,  1615  Wilson  Boule- 
vard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1615  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  33309. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington. 
Va.  33209. 

A.  Jos6  A.  Gemell,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  S.  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,025. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $88.75.     E.  (9)  $1.63. 

A.  Wayne  Qlbbens,  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mld'Contlnent  Oil  St.  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74108. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $609.77. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Qlldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cln- 
clnattl.  Ohio  45219. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  3347  Vine  Street,  Cln- 
clnattl.  Ohio  45219. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill.  16  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

A.  Vance  M.  Gilmer,  Suite  300,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza,  Post  Office 
Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Gllson,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Dave  Olvens,  916  NaahvlUe  Trust  Build- 
ing, Nashville.  Tenn.  37301. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 


A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  $6.03. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $29.33. 

A.  OM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  906 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,820.     E.  (9)  $5,042.46. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $925. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1235  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  West  46th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Don  A.  Ooodall,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
614,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $444.60.    E.  (9)  $63.05. 

A.  Vance  V.  Ooodfellow,  828  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  65401. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $5325.56. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Assodates  Ltd..  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  DeUvery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit 
Mich.  48226. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council.  AFL- 
CIO,  100  IndUna  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $8,949.63.     E.    (9)    $6,838.42. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1713  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  A.  Gray.  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va 
22101. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1426  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $210. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  WUllamsburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)    $74. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  BuUdlng, 
Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  RaUroad.  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  302 
Hoge  BuUdlng,  SeatUe.  Wash.  98104. 

A.  Fred  J.  Orelner,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Evaporated  MUk  Asooclatton,  Interna- 
tional  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 


turers. MUk  Industry  Foundation.  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $68.39. 

A.  John  F.  Griner,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $11,720.80.    E.  (9)    $3,733.06. 

A.  Gerald  Grlnsteln,  2000  IBM  BuUdlng. 
Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

B.  Moore-McCormack  Lines.  2  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $7,013.     E.  (9)  $3332.31. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.(9)   $6,084.81. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association.  1713 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harry  P.  Ouenther,  1016  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  R.  WUllam  Habel.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,880.    E.  (9)   $209.27. 

A.  Robert  J.  Habenlcht.  1400  South  Joyce 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  33303. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc..  1407  Oummlnga 
Drive.  Richmond.  Va.  33330. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.(9)  $350. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  AFIi-OIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2001. 

E.  (0)  $6639. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  LabOT-Management  Mtiritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)   $12.62. 

A.  Hale  Manufactiiring  Co.,  Inc.,  Highway 
82  West,  Sherman,  Tex.  76090. 
D.  (6)   $600.    E.   (9)   $4,800. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Ooimectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 
20086. 

D.  (6)   $3300.    E.   (9)   $660. 

A.  J.  G.  HaU,  1660  L.  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30086. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.    E.   (9)   $1,74631. 

A.  Keith  Halllday,  1726  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday.  1639  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc., 
675  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $2,750.     S.  (9)   $538.83. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McOabe  ft  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

O.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $35. 
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A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  and  EqtUpment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
m.  60603. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saxmders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Edward  F.  Harding,  140  New  Mont- 
gomery Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  te  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  PVanclsco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $136.    E.   (9)   $24435. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1800  L  Street  NW., 
Suite   1041,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)    $160.     E.   (9)   $10.39. 

A.  Franklin  Hardinge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91100. 

B.  California  Savings  te  Lofui  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91109. 

D.   (6)   $1,800.     E.  (9)   $579.58. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $656.97. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  200S6. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $29.25. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Maniifacturlng 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.    (6)  $92.     E.  (9)  $349.41. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow.  310  RUey  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc.. 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  WUUam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.   (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $179.30. 


A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $631.33. 


A.  Walter  D.  Harris,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)  $1,987.60.     E.  (9)  $333.46. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60605. 

D.  (6)   $996.55.     E.  (9)   $14.12. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

D.  (6)  $5,606.60.    E.  (9)  $64. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carrlera,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associates,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)  $3,565.25.    E.  (9)  $564.77. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701 K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $913.     E.   (9)   $465.36. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  426   18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  325 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  HI. 

D.   (6)  $2,037.     E.  (9)  $14.65. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
VersaUles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Heal.  260  West  Jersey  Street, 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  07207. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  260 
West  Jersey  Street,  Elizabeth.  N  J.  07307. 

D.   (6)  $288.     E.  (9)  $308.90. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $14,94337.    E.  (9)  $14.9^37. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (0)  $30137. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht.  20  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Conmilttee  Inc.,  30  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Stephen  F.  Hefner.  431  North  Crockett, 
Sherman.  Tex.  76090. 

B.  Hale  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.  Highway 
83  West.  Sherman.  Tex.  76090. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $1,037.29. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)   $260.    E.  (9)   $8. 

A.  Edmond  P.  HenneUy.  160  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $1126.     E.  (9)   $607.40. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DX3. 

D.  (6)   $7,36030    E.  (9)   $89531. 

A.  M.  F.  Hicklln,  720  Bankera  Trust  BiUld- 
Ing,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  60309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  60309. 

E.  (9)  $231.96. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza.  Suite  6200.  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of 
lUlnols,  c/o  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Ill 
West  Waahlngton  St..  Chicago,  HL 

D.  (6)  $7,600.    E.  (9)  256.66. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  No.  6200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
BoiUevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  (9)  $1.70236. 


A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham.  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Banken  Association, 
1726  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    B.  (9)  $68034. 

A.  J.  Eldred  HUl,  Jr.,  730  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.   (0)   $2,000. 

A.  James  J.  HUl,  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30016. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1387.    E.  (0)  $89339. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  3600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

B.  American  PubUc  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1801  K  Street  NW 
Ninth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa..  16222. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $196. 

A.  Leo  D.  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  JT. 

B.  NatloDal  Fcmst  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  P.  HoUey,  1610  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Lee  B.  Hcdmee,  1126  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $2,300.    E.  (9)   $5,695. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  BanketB  Association. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,760.    E.  (9)   $36. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  300  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  m.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park.  Argo,  HI.. 
60601. 

D.  (6)   $475. 

A.  Thomas  Howarth.  438  Pennsylvania 
BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  438  Pennsylvania  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AUstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI.  60062. 
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A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI.,  60062. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)  (8,250.     E.   (9)  $884.27. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
205,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Hull.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
205,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  Fletcher, 
Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  PM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  1012  l*th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AmeriC€in  Federation  of  Teachers,  AWj- 
CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

D.   (6)   $3,200.     E.   (9)   $272. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  Paulson  tt  Hum- 
phreys, 1140  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20086. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc., 
2720  Des  Plaines,  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $7,500.     E.  (9)   $69.15. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerk  International  Association, 
APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wasihlngton, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,336.70.     E.  (9)  $1,281.93. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hunter,  P.O.  Box  2255,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)    $5. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2266,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  John  Oasey,  Landover,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $197. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Mortgage  Investors,  401  4l8t  Street, 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.  33140. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Prank  N.  Dcard,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  nilnots  Railroad  AasocUtlon,  Room  806, 
136  East  11th  Place,  Chicago,  ni.  60605. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.61.     E.  (9)  $6.49. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Depcutm«nt,  AFL-dO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $0,687.70.     E.   (9)    $9,687.70. 


A.    Institute    for   Rapid    Transit,    1612   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $9,952.11.     E.  (9)  $2,630. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

E.  (9)   $9,061.01. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Te«un- 
sters,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $16,461.38. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  217-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  47901. 

E.  (9)   $4,136.14. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  60, 
A.T.W.  of  United  States  and  Canada,  4880 
MacArthur  Boulevard  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

E.   (9)   $4,964.68. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $1,716.87. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Saint  Paul. 
Minn.  55101. 

D.   (6)   $331.16.    E.  (9)   $9396.19. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1112,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manvifacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,760.    E.   (9)   $79.88. 


A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amerlcap  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1819  H  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,260. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94118. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 
E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  P.O.  Box  1924,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, P.O.  Box  1924,  Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)   $8,216.76.     E.   (9)   $56.36. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  At  Pimch  Bowl  Road.  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  07960. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $826. 

A*  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  ni.  60664. 
D.  (6)   $600. 


A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles    Laboratories.    Inc..    1127    Myrtle 
Street.  Elkhart.  Ind.  46514. 

D.   (6)    $121.     E.   (9)   $400. 


A.  H.  Daniel  Jones  in.  Suite  1001.  1150 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturer  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28201. 

D.  (6)   $160.     E.   (9)   $40. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petrolevun  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $12.50. 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1125  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1126  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $625.     E.   (9)   $8,632. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple,  Fre- 
mont, Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  446  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)   $330.     (E)    (9)   $125. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1616  H  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $8.34. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  EUOin,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
60611. 

E.  (9)   $36.25. 

A.  Qerald  M.  Katz,  1800  Mecantile  Bank 
and  Trust  Building,  2  Hc^kins  Plaza.  Balti- 
more. Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21093. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)   $1.60. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Hear,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $848. 

A.  Capt.  William  J.  Keating.  725  15th  Street 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Oraln  and  Feed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $20. 


A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

E.   (9)   $300. 


A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

E.   (9)   $275. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporaition) .  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston.  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $18.70. 


A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American   Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.   (9)    $585. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 


A.  John  T.  KeUy,   1115   15th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


A.  George  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  The   Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.   (6)   $630.    B.  (9)   $26. 


A.  R.  O.  Kendall,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36104. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  BuUding,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36104. 


A.  Edward  F.  Kenehan,  Fletcher,  Heald, 
Rowell,  Kenehan  ft  HUdreth,  1226  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  O  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $833.32. 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $336.     E.   (9)   $4. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 
E.  (9)  $310.20. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $31.48. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16280. 
D.  (6)   $876.    E.  (9)   $160. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $607.10.     E.   (9)  $5.67. 

A.  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Klmmel,  1715  26th  Street, 
Rock  Island,  111.  61201. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $267.35. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Life  Convention,   211   East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $84. 


A.  Joseph  T.  King,  3600  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.     E.  (9)  $1,087.47. 

A.  Gibson  Klngren.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $376.     E.  (9)  $205. 


A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,344.88.     E.  (9)  $1,126.86. 


A.  John  R.  Kirk,  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould, 
100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

B.  Bankers  Leasing  Corp.,  1266  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02215. 

D.  (6)  $756.34.     E.  (9)  $256.34. 


A.  Klrkland,  Ellis.  Hodson,  Chafletz,  Mas- 
ters &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufactiirers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $169.20.     E.  (9)  $180.46. 

A.  James  D.  Kittelton,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $576. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Douglas  E.  Kliever,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  Syn- 
thetic Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  F.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,400.     E.  (9)  $606.06. 


A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $476. 


A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $125. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  Jr.,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Box  836,  Crystal  City,  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Assn.  of  Parmer  Elected  Committees. 
1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box  836.  Crystal  City, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)   $31.10. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1316  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $69.30. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Waebington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National   Association  of  I\xm1  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  BuUding,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.   (6)    $4,269.66.  E.   (9)   $973.85. 

A.  Howard  R.  Koven  and  Abe  Fortas,  Canal 
Square,  1054  Slst  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Loeb.  Rhoades  Co.,  42  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  June  KysUko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $135. 

A.  Germalne  Krettek.  110  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  William  J.  KuhfusB,  225  West  Touhy 
Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI.  60068. 

D.   (6)   $950. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1726  DeSalee  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)    $6,722.     E.   (9)    $1,483.91. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  11  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Laborers*  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APIr-CIO,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $12,150.71. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee. 

D.  (6)    $13,333.85.     E.   (9)   $7,481.87. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarcino,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20087. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M.  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $6,250.02.     E.  (9)   $128.20. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  N.W., 
Suite  704.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washln^n,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $373.78. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Leshley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  D.C.    Division,    American    AutomobUe 
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Aasodatlon,  1713  O.  Street  NW.,  Waahlncton. 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurenits,  7205  Reaerrolr  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  23160. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  «1,960. 

A.  Donald  P.  Lavanty,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
WaiOHntgon,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optome>tnc  Aesoclatlon,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OX>.,  Box  606,  Winona,  Minn. 
66967. 

D.   (6)  $607.54.     E.  (9)  $470.80. 

A.  Geonge  H.  Lawrenoe,  1616  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  33309. 

B.  American  Oaa  Aeeociatlon,  1616  WUaon 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22300. 

D.  (6)  $440.     E.   (9)  »125. 

A.  WUlkun  Lazarus.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Wasiilngtxjn,  D.0. 20000. 

B.  Amrerican  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Waelilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  6726. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nuraerymen, 
Inc.,  230  Southern  Building,  Waaihlngton, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $267.84. 

A.  LeglBlaftlve  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc,  1038 
Oonnectlout  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $338.75.     E.   (9)  $310.83. 

A.  Lelbman,  Williams,  Bennett,  Balrd  & 
Mlnow,  and  Roy  Bowman,  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $209.28. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer.  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PlTBt  Mortgage  Investors.  401  4l8t 
Street,  Miami  Beach.  Pla..  33140. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $33. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)   $3,764.63. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson.  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1225  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.' 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)   $1,200. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
1701  K  Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $6,232.06.     E.  (9)   $6,333.06. 

A.  Lester  W.  Lindow.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 

D.   (6)   $83.55. 

A.  Lindsay.  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause.  Ninth  Floor.  Loyalty  Building, 
Portland,  Ore.  97304. 


B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Inc..  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  Lindsay.  NahstoU.  Hart.  Duncan.  Defoe 
&  Krause.  Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building, 
Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

B.  National  Maritime  Condensation  Com- 
mittee. Ninth  Floor.  Loyalty  Building.  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

A.  John  E.  Linster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 

B.  (9)  $710. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $7,464.46.     E.  (9)   $943.61. 

A.  Robert  O.  Lltschert.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos. 
D.  (6)   $288.78.    E.  (9)   $173.64. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree.  25  Broadway,  Room  1013, 
New  Tork,  New  York  10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 35  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)   $125. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Cannes  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,050. 

A.  Wilbur  C.  Lowrey,  Suite  300.  1700  K 
Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  One  BheU  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
3463.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lunch,  2039  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000, 

A.  Clarence  T.  Limdqulst,  4822  Tilden 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America.  R-390 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 

A.  William  George  Lunsford,  246  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,632. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Qovernment 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,939.20.     E.  (9)  $189.99. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  11th  and  L  Building. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  11th  and 
L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 

A.  William  J.  McAiUiffe.  Jr..  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,576.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  A.  McCart.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


B.  Oovemment  Employes  Council.  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,366.17. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel. 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oulf  and  Western  Industries.  Inc..  One 
Gulf  and  Western  Plaza.  New  Yorit,  N.Y. 
10023. 

E.  (9)  $126.09. 

A.  McClure  ti  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $84.62. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  IIOO  Coimecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600,  Wasliington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $27.79. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Coimecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc..  3308 
Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.  70119. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  Room  814,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washingtbn.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.     E.  (9)  $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  tt  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $466.45.     E.  (9)  $210.97. 


A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $475. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain.  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
69701. 

E.  (9)  $172.37. 

A.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street  NW, 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.  Washington  D.C. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McOlaughlln.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployes. 12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.   (6)  $7,080. 

A.  Myles  F.  McGrall,  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)  $560.     E.     (9)  $179.25. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $5,914.     E.  (9)  191.80. 
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A.  diffOTd  G.  Mclntire,  426   13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  336 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,333.     E.  (9)  $6.75. 

A.  Clarence   M.   Mcintosh,   Jr.,  400  First 
Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)  $1,950.10. 


A.  Graham  M.  McKelvey,  1437  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $88. 


A.  C.  A.  Mack  M(Sinney.  933  North  Ken- 
more  Street,  Suite  317,  Arlington,  Va.  23301. 

B.  Marine  Corps  League,  National  Head- 
quarters. 933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite 
317,  Arlington,  Va.  33301. 

E.   (9)  $48.36. 


A.  O.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  933  North  Ken- 
more  Street,  Suite  317,  Arlington,  Va.  33301. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  2268,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
78298. 

D.  (6)  $1,830.    E.  (9)  $160.01 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  338 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $3,208.     E.  (9)  $64.88 


A.  Teresa  D.  McLaughlin,  1136  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. 1125  15th  Street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $2,581. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1616 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $150. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $289. 

A.  C.  W.  McMUlan.  14th  and  F  Street, 
Suite  1015.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80218. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $307.60.     E.   (9)   $7.89. 

A.  Chartes  R.  McNeill,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.  E.   (9)   $1,022.62. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy.  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  1730 
North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)   $950.     E.   (9)    $1,770.46. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.   (6)   $6,250.     E.   (9)    $1,159.96. 

A.  John  R.  MacKenzie.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc..  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  L.  Mailer,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  St. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Andre  Maisonplerre,  666  11th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)   $1,065. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,612.10.     E.  (9)   $560.59. 

A  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesrterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, 1260  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,874.91.     E.   (9)   $146.35. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1104.  Washington,  D.C.    20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  Bast  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46302. 

D.  (6)   $78.33.    E.  (9)   $343.81. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1836  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20000. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Andrew  K.  Marokwald,  Jr.,  3100  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Rodney  w.  Marttley,  Jr.,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing, 1611  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  1511 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.   (9)   $5,752. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  Crandall  Building. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)    $4,186.62.     E.    (9)    $466.41. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Marshall  and  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North 
Water  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  63202. 

A.  J.  PauU  MarshaU,  Suite  213.  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1930 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  200S6. 

D.   (6)    $247.35.     E.   (9)    $340.26. 

A.  Richard  E.  Martinez,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OJ3.,  Box  605.  Winona.  Mlim. 
65087. 

D.  (6)  $140.80.    E.  (9)  $87.50. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 


ports, Inc.,  651  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.T. 
10017. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  CaUf.  94116. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Masaoka-Ishikawa 
and  Associates.  Inc.,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85631. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Guy  B.  Maseritz.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  Ym*,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $88.75    E.  (9)   $1.77. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Buildmg  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Room  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $8,123.31.     E.   (9)    $890. 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Timonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonlum.  Md.,  21093. 

E.  (9)  $1.60. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co., 
1140  Coiuiectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $435.    E.  (0)   $478.16. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $727.75.     E.   (9)    $264.20. 


A.  Charles  E.  MaUlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,954.     E.   (9)    $143.02. 

A.  O.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $82.60.     E.   (9)   $5. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  2800  North  Sher- 
idan Road,  Chicago.  111.  60657. 

D.   (6)   $5,885.     E.   (0)   $540. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 343  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $5,075.63.    E.  (9)   $924.63. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel.  1012  14th  Street  imj, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)   $13,100. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  815  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  18tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,478.01.     E.   (9)   (456.01. 


A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $340.20.     E.   (9)   $3.52. 


A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  Smathers  &  Merri- 
gan.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $31.50. 


A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  Smathers  &  Merrl- 
gan, 888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela.  Edif.  de 
la  Luz  Electrlca  de  Venezuela,  Avenue  Urda- 
neta.  Seventh  Floor,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

D.   (6)   $6,250.     E.   (9)   $148.81. 


A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  HUl  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $705.40. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,010. 


A.  Larry  L.  Mever.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $560. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchaux,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  45202. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  A.  Stanley  MUler.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)   $195.     E.   (9)    $323.70. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $262.50.     E.   (9)   $34.14. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co..  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $225.     E.   (9) $132.50. 

A.  Edwin  Reid  MUler,  1815  Capitol  Ave- 
nue. Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1815  Capitol  Avenue.  Omaha.  Nebr. 
68102. 

D.   (6)   95,749.98.     E.   (9)   $41.20 

A.  Hermon  I.  Miller,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
room  1020,  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federation.  Mount 
Morris.  HI. 


A.  Joe  D.  Miller.  535  N(»th  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.   (6)   $875. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maytag  Co.,  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion; National  Parking  Association;  and 
Hormel  Co. 

D.   (6)   $4,800.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 


A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Failing  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  912  Fall- 
ing  Building.   Portland.   Oreg.   97204. 


A.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WUlis  C.  MoflaU,  P.O.  Box  829,  Boise, 
Idaho  83701 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.,  Shell  OU  Co.,  Phillips  Petrolexmi 
Co..  et  al. 

A.  Michael  Monroney,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sharon.  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crolliis  &  Fin- 
ley.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

D.   (6)   $950. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $99.     E.   (9)    $150.74. 


A.  O  William  Moody,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW,  Room  501.  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  room  501,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $830.32. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

A  Morison.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
Suite  800,  1776  K  Streeit  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Civil  Airlift. 

D.   (6)   $3,941.     E.   (9)   $2,500.97. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  James  M.  Morris,  1660  L  Stree>t  NW., 
Room  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)   $688.06. 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Jack   Moskowltz,   2100   M   Street  NW., 
Room  311,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,   2100   M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $105.41. 


A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington.  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $76.50. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow,  Smathers  &  Merrlgan, 
888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Mate- 
rial Industries.  Inc..  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $31.50. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan, 
888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela,  Edif  de 
la  Luz  Electrlca  de  Venezuela,  Avenue  Ur- 
daneta.  Seventh  Floor,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

A.  WUliam  G.  Mullen,  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

E.   (9)   $286.88. 

A.  George  L.  Murphy,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  GM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $875. 


A.  John  J.  Murphy,  517  Shoreham  Building, 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 


A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 
D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  D.  Michael  Mxirray,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $422.81.     E.   (9)   $513.81. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $185.  • 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta  Ga.  30329. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  Suite  812.  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 
60603. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $586. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $13.50.     E.   (0)    $13.60. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  $1,600. 


A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York.  NY. 
10016. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
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panles.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $860.73.     E.   (9)    $10,703.44. 

A.  National  Association  of  Fanner  Elected 
Committeemen.  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)   $1,079.78.    E.  (0)   $1,079.78. 

A.  Naitional  Assod&tloin  of  Food  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $600. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc..  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)   $11,230.16. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30001. 

D.  (6)   $2,644,236.11.     E.   (9)   $33,076.12. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street.  Suite  H,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  46205. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $2,177.40.     E.   (9)   $2,177.40. 

A.  National  Association  Postal  Supervisors, 
P.O.  Box  1924.  Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)    $35,000.     E.   (9)   $26,682.82. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  165  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago. 
HI.;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $18,162.33. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arllnirton. 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)   $30,420.76.     E.   (9)   $6,089.23. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
D.   (6)   $8,659.     E.   (9)   $2,357.75. 

A.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.   (6)  $1,489.91.     E.   (9)  $1,488.91. 

A.  NBA  Players  Association,  15  Ooliunbus 
Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 
D.  (6)  $5,123.93.     E.  (9)  $6,123.93. 

A.  National    Broiler    Council,    1165    I6th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $600. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
D,  (6)  $664,636.75.     E.   (9)  $9,969.67. 

A.  National  Ooal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)    $459,831.65.     E.   (8)   $9,661.12. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  655  North  Western  Avenue,  Lob 
Angeles.  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6)    $1,539.39.     E.   (9)   $1,639.39. 

A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tftnn.  38112. 
D.   (6)     $12,764.31.     E.   (9)     $12,764.31. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $833.34.     E.   (9)  $164.42. 

A.  National  CyB<;lc  Fibrosis  Research  Ftoim- 
datlon,  3379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


E.  (9)  $1,800. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  A»- 
BodaUon.  166  East  44th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  txapXoj- 
ees,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

aoooe. 

D.  (6)  $290,812.88.     E.  (9)  $18,653.56. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)   $29,931,86.     E.  (9)   $29,931.86. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
tori,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $824,11.     E.  (9)  $1,094.67. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
726  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  600,  Wasblngton, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  atreet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $144,101.80.    E  (9)  $10,760. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1160  Merdiandlse  Mart,  Chicago,  HI.  60664. 

E.  (9)  $765.62. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1816 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $4,607.40.    E.  (9)  $4,607.40. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeden  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building.  Oma- 
ha. Nelsr.  68107. 

D.  (6)  $2,129.30.     E.  (9)   $2,129.30. 

A.  National  Milk  Producte  Federation,  30 
F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $8,766.65.     E  (9)  $8,766.65. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  lioi  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $826. 

A.  National  Patent  Council.  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,706.     B.  (9)  $760. 

A.  National  BeihabUitatlon  Association. 
1622  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $1,325. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  FlOTlda  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $2,663.77. 

A.   National   Small   Bxisiness   Association. 
1226  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,662.53. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,600.    E.  (9)  $11,860. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $661. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  ni.  61054. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $23,031.50.     E.  (9)  $5,619.86. 

A.  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on  In^;>ort- 
Export  Policy,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  SiUte  711, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,260.    E.  (9)  $10,329.44. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,631.     E.  (9)  $20.23. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  1800  L  Street.  NW..  Suite 
1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison..  P.O.  Box 
800.  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $194.33. 


A.  AUen  Neice,  Jr..  637  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  637  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1125  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer> 
lea,  1136  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  MachlniBts 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $363.86. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  William  E.  Neumeyer.  Suite  900.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  GTE  Service  Corp.,  730  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $40.50. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  008  Colorado  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,666.26.    E.  (9)   $167.06. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute.  360  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue.  Crystal  Lake.  111..  60014. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $21,660.     E.   (9)   $14,780. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1. 
HenryvlUe,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)   $2,325.     E.   (9)   $610.46. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,062.64.     E.    (9)   $443.84. 


A.  NL  Industries.  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 
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A.  Stanley    D.    Nobis,    20    North    Wacker  B.    Amalgamated    Clothlng^    Workers    of 
Drive,  Cblcago,  HI.  60606.  America,   AFL-CIO,   16  Union  Square,  New 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606.  D.  (6)  $4009.98.    B.  (9)  »1,467.91. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.    20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1223  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

D.   (6)   »1,500.     E.   (9)    $136.79. 


A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (0)    $100. 


A.  Richard  D.  Norllng,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common   Cause.   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $865.35.     E.   (9)   $22. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $13.25. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn. 
E.  (9)   $418.51. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Stdte 
605.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1630 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $3,375.     E.    (9)    $250. 


A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas,  Walters  8t 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  466  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  West,  Suite  2900,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)   $334. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelley,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Biilldlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56402. 

A.  O'Connor,  Qreen,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Room  110,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  56436. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  Insiirance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  No.  716.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  No.  716.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  P.O.  Box  978. 
Manila.  Philippines. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Qrady,  815  16tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Richard   C.    O'Hare,    1120   Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Peter  J.  Ognlbene,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,060. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 


A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  600  Folger  BuUdlng.  725 
15th  Street  ITW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Oraln  and  Feed  Association. 
725  16th  Street  NW..  Room  600,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $26.60.    E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver.  6025  ^K^sconsln  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
6026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
816,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  L.  T.  Barrlnger  and  Co..  161  South  Front 
Street.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  816,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co..  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $44.76. 


A.  Kermlt  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $186. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  1132  Pennsylvania  BuUd- 
lng, Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  DlstUled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park.  1909  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C    20009 

D.  (6)   $2,981.16.    E.  (9)   $232.98. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $138.40. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattle,  3160  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audlo-Visiukl  Association,  Inc., 
3160  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.   (6)   $948.16. 

A.  Patton,  Blow.  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Behavioral  Research  Laboratories.  Box 
677,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302. 


A.  Patton,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  SnowmobUe  Industry  As- 
sociation. 6100  Edlna  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Mliuiei^Mlls,  Minn.  65435. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 1400  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloomlngdale  Road. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605. 

A.  Patton.  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren.  Pa.  16365. 


A.  Patton,  Blow.  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  ITth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc., 
FleasontvlUe.  N.Y.  10670. 

A.  John  J.  Peooraro,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  AUled  Trades,  217-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette.  Ind.  47901. 

D.  (6)  $2,177.60. 

A.  Pennzoll  United.  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $8,212.82. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  CaUfomla,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $50.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  "77002. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  A.  Har<4d  Peterson,  716  CarglU  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  REA  Telephone  Association, 
716  CargUl  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
6>5402. 

4.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $1383.36. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Sr.,  P.  O.  Drawer  BS, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $92.80. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organlzatlosu,  816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,354.    E.  (9)  $268.22. 


A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.   (6)  $2,825. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phadr,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  ITth  Street 
NW.,  Washlngiton,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $260.    E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Roger  J.  Phaneuf.  1806  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chica- 
go, ni.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $800.    D.  (9)  $66. 


A.    Pharmaceutical    Manufacturers  Asso- 
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elation,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbln.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  160  East  4ad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.  E.  (9)  $131.37. 

A.  Bruce  E.  PhUllps,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $575. 

A.  Franklin  A.  Pickens,  P.O.  Box  1662. 
Odessa,  Tex.  79760. 

B.  Texas  RaUroads. 

D.   (6)   $1,140.     (9)    $683.47. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing,   Washington.   D.C.    20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.33.    E.  (9)   $137.44. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,601.13.     E.   (9)   $12.85. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001,  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  136  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $700.  E.  (9)  $1,700. 

A.  Plains  Ootton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79401. 
D.   (6)    $2,679.     E.   (9)   $1,350. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)    $444.     E.   (9)    $15.96. 

A.  Ca.  S.  J.  Poray-Tucholskl.  15267  East 
Cedarsprtngs  Drive,  Whlttler,  Calif.,  90603. 

A.  George  G.  Potts,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing NW.,  Wa^lngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  BuUdlng. 

E.  (9)   $3,440. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  910  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.  E.  (9)  $26.55. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
SUndards,  Inc.,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  1210  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouse*,  1210  Tower  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  WUllam  I.  PoweU.  1101  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $8.50. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $570.  E.  (9)  $75.33. 


A.  WUllam  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  Bast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)   $475. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Heading 
Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $250. 

A.  The  Propriertiary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $663.96.  E.  (9)   $663.96. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  6026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  6025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Joseph  E.  QiUn.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,260. 

A.  Earl  O.  Qulnn,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  607,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Oanoer  Society,  New  Yco-k 
City  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  N.Y.C. 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  N.Y.C. 
etal. 

D.  (6)   $11,649.98.  E.  (9)   $12,054.39. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,666.50.  E.  (9)   $272.65. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)   $1,888.87. 

A.  Alex  Radln.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Aventie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)   $296.16.  I 

A.  Raymond  Raedy.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701   K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $8.60.  E.   (9)    $21.77. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associartion, 
400  First  Sta-eet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)   $10,752.   E.  (9)   $10,762. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Oonrniunlcatlons  SateUlte  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $760. 

A.  WUllam  W.  Rayner,  1701  North  Ptort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


B.  CroweU  CoUler  and  MacmUlan,  Inc., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

E.   (9)  $50.80. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $100,620.72.     E.  (9)  $18,641.12. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  m. 

E.  (9)  $7,559.15. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy,  1617  Virginia  Street, 
Downers  GAive,  ni.  60616. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr.,  RX).  No.  2,  Boonton 
Avenue,  Boonton,  N  J.  07006. 

A.  Delos  W.  Rentzel.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle,  lU. 

A.  Wm.  M.  Requa,  732  Shoteham  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.,  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorit  City. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  U.S..  1 
Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D. (6)  $642.     E.  (9)  $276. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1626  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006 
D.  (6)  $4,281. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Warner  BuUdlng,  Suite  1128,  13th  and  B 
Streets  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $10,851.80.     E.  (9)  $10,695.80. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds.  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  930,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
930.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $324. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  12th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $271.91. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  Continental  OU  Co.,  1130 
17th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co.,  30  RockefeUer  Plaza, 
Netw  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60605. 

D.  (6)  $1,613.99.     E.  (9)  $19.99. 
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A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  338  Auatln  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

D.  (6)  $270.    E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Rosalie  Rlechman,  120  Missouri  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street,  8th  Floor. 
P>>Uadelphla,  Pa.  19167. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Rebekah  Rivers,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $83.60. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)  $3,750.50.     E.  (9)  $126.28. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  WUllam  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $68. 

■\        __^ 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  John  P.  Roche.  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $210. 

"a.  James  A.  Rock,  425  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biu-eau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $196.     E.  (9)  $1.96. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $656.25. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793, 1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  OU  &  Oas  Association,  609 
South  Orand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  SvUte  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  HI,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlmrton.  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Michael  J.  Romlg,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  616.  Blake  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  ^^ 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,   1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  515,  Blake 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
D.  (6)   $1,500.    E.  (9)   $260. 

A.  Edward  W.  Rothe,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  6200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West  2ad 
Street,  Oak  Brook,  ni.  60521 

E.   (9)    $1,236.93. 

A.  Edward  W.  Rothe,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670 

wfv'^®  Gannet  Corp.,  lo  Dodge  Avenue. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routler,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

M^'  ^^^!'  ^"^^^  *  W*"»'  1*^  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

T^^~7?®    Deltona    Corp.,    3260    Southwest 
Third  Avenue.  Miami,  Pla.  33129 
D.   (6)   $6,660.    E.  (9)   $87.54.' 

A.  Elbert  G.  RudasUl,  1730  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ^^  ' 

«,^;  '^^l<»n  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
66987  •  °-°-  ^*  ^^'  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $148.16.    E.   (9)   $84.01. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  >"i"iuK. 

OWo  l^iT^^^  ^*  *  ^""^^  ^-  ^^^°' 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  12286,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  88112. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112 

D.   (6)    $3,926.63.     E.   (9)   $651.19. 

imA^JT-  R"**»e'^o«i  and  Assodaites.  Inc., 
1660^L  Street  NW..  No.  614.  Washington.  D.C. 

M^J^  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606 
D.   (6)   $1,800.     E.   (9)   $947.95. 

rwT\'!3  Kutberford,   1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
,fl?o  ^«rlcan   Trucking   Association,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086 
D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $672.79. 

T„^  f^!?  °-  Rut*«nl>erg  &  Associates, 
Inc..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Qothlng  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York  N  Y 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $960.  ' 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  1211  Connectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  c 

tt,?'  ?^!?   ^-   Ruttenberg   &   Associates, 
Inc..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.    Wash- 
ington, D.C.  • 
D-  (6)   $900. 

A.  EUa  Marlce  Ryan,  d/b/a,  E.  M.  Ryan, 

♦„^/*  ^  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
D.  (6)   $126.     E.   (9)   $32.86. 

A.  WlUlam  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Bulldlne 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  «"'uixik. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospaces  Workers,  AFL-CIO  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,268.76.    E.  (9)   $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  600  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85003. 
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B.  Standard  OU  Company  of  California, 
San  Francisco;  Shell  OU  Co.,  MobU  OU  Corp., 
Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co.,  PhUUps  Petroleum 
Co.,  Union  Oil  Co.,  OiUf  OU  Corp.,  aU  of  Los 
Angeles;  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Mid- 
land, Tex. 

A.  Sachs,  Oreenebaum,  Prohllch  &  Tayler, 
839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street, 
Mtmcle,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,170.     E.  (9)  $6.20. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20001. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovernment 
Employer,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $5,978.     E.  (9)   $8,165.48. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Room  610  Ring 
BuUdlng,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America,  PO 
Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $67.99. 

A.  Eric  P.  ScheUln,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  National  Patent  CouncU.  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Md.  21093. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)   $1.60. 

A.  A.  Cleve  Schneeberger,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle,  111. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.    20005. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.     E.   (9)    $3,061.77. 

A.  Hllliard  Schulberg,  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Association.  Inc., 
Suite  304  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $675.     E.   (9)    $40. 

A.  Hllliard  Schulberg,  Suite  304  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  Suite  304,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $555.     E,   (9)    $90. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.     20006. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1209,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jefferson  PUot  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  21008. 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 

A.  Durward  Seals:  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.     20006. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

D.   (6)   $243.82.     E.   (9)    $27.53. 

A.  Kay  Sealy,  900  Southwest  Tower,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77002. 

B.  PennzoU  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38112. 
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B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)   $7.41. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1357  Nlcolet  Place,  De- 
troit. Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  Emma  (Adams) 
Oiambaldl,  George  Hallingby,  Jane  Maesel, 
etal. 

E.  (9)  $152.48. 

A.  WlUlam  M.  Segall,  1015  18th  Street  KW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
2048,  Dalton,  Oa.  30720. 

D.   (6)  $350.     E.   (9)  $9.25. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  606O7. 

D.  (6)  $100.     £.   (9)  $10. 

A.  Theodore  A.  SerrUI,  491  National  Ptesa 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  $266.93. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfiser  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $276. 
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A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUiis  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2125  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  3lst  Street  NW.,  WaslUngton,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
D.   (6)  $1,850.     E.   (9)  $3,619.48. 


A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Steelworkers  of  America, 
1500  Commonwealth  BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.   (6)    $5,729.83.     E.   (9)    $3,346.56. 

A.  Laiu-ence  P.  Sherfy. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Dale  Sherwln,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washlngtxm,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,917.     E.   (9)  $26.50. 

A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insxirance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $730. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Room 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW..  Room  200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $992.50.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Penn  Central  Tran£7>ortaAlon  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

D.  (6)  $143.75.     E.  (9)  $1,208. 


A.  David  SUver,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006 

D-   (6)  $56.     E.   (9)  $26.78. 

A.  Marcus  W.  SUkTjr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  WashUigton,  DC 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton 
Cabot  Corp.  Complex  Co.,  et  al.,  1250  Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

A.  Marcus  W.  SiskTTr.,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20046 
*^\  ^L*^'  °o*"leb,  Steen  &  HamUt^n,  In- 
terbank Card  AssoclaUon,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  WasWngton.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  SU  Agency  Committee,  Room  302.  217 
West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles.  CaUf . 
E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1826  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  ' 

oS:JlS    ^*'°^*"™    Co-    BartlesvUle, 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

nfr^^i^*^  ^^^^  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  HL 
D.  (6)  $3,760.     E.  (9)  $12JBa 

Mw'  ^1^*^  *  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  CouncU,  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)   $6,260.    E.  (9)  $960.81. 

Kw'  ^?i®^  *  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D-  (6)  $16,000.     E.  (9)  $124^3. 

A.  Donald  E.  SmUey,  Suite  1014. 1026  Con- 

o«^*^"'  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
^0036. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co..  PO  Box 
2180,  Houston.  Tex 

E.  (9)  $263.62. 

A.  T.  W.  SmUey,  Room  808,  136  East  11th 
Place.  Chicago,  lU.  60605. 
,o?U^^°'^  RaUroad  Association.  Room  808 
136  East  nth  Place.  Chicago,  lU.  60605. 

A  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  AssocUites,  Ltd  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $79.36. 

A.  Robert  William  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121 
D.  (6)  $376.    E.  (9)  $292.70. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (8)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $878.60. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401 
D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  Suite  212,  300  New  Jer- 
sey, Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $68.62.    E.  (9)  $62. 
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A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,   P.O.   Box   860,   Lexington.   Ky. 

D.   (6)  $660.     E.   (9)  $197.55. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,042. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. P.O.  Box  3716,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.   (6)    $11,478.57.     E.   (9)    $5,259.76. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street 
Room  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street.  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,   330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 

D.  (6)  $1,126.40. 

A.  WUllam  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana) ,  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60605 

D.   (6)  $1,322.34.     E.   (9)  $8.71. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1106  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Spiezlo,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $550.     E.   (9)  $4,309. 

A.  Louis  P.  Spitz,  1828  L  Street  NW . 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators.  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  The  Madison 
Building,  1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum.  1026  17th  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  1026  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Suite  211  Blake  BuUdlng  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  211  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $350. 

A.  Samuel   E.  Stavlsky.   1100   17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  DC.  20036      r->. 
,»?.:  ?•  ^-  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100  I  y 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washtogton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,125.     E.   (9)  $3,150. 

A.  S.  E.  Stavlsky  tt  Associates.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bvireau,  1350  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.   (6)  $5,125.     E.  (0)  $5,385. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Stelnhart,  Goldberg.  Felgenbaum  &  La- 
dar,  Crocker  Plaza,  34th  Floor,  Montgomery 
at  Post.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
Valley  Center,  CaUf .  92082. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $54.33. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  82 
Beaver  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Steptoe  it  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  305 
East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $80. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  Bl. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kings- 
land  Street.  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $5,724.50.     E.  (9)  $458.54. 


B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NationaJ  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Irving  W.   Swanson.   1155   16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


A.  Transportation  Assoclaiion  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.   (6)  $2,446.     E.(9)  $44.51. 


A.  William  M.  Stover,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $980.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  711.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $25.05. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,610.     E.  (9)  $702.40. 

A.  John  Stringer,  668  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,325. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  Ill  Bast  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  HI.  60601. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   ta,260.     E.  (9)   $196.05. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  O.  Don  Sullivan,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,252.50. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehm,  Pa.  18016. 

D.  <6)   $400.     E.  (9)   $417.14. 

A.  Russell  A.  SwlndeU.  P.O.  Box  2636.  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  O&rollna  Railroad  Association. 
P.O.  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.  (6)   $146.82.    E.  (9)   $221.47. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1028  Connectlcuit  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leglslaitlve  Committee  of  the  Oommdttee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DX3. 
20036. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley.  100  Angus  Court, 
CharlottesvlUe,  Va.,  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
HI. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Roy  W.  Terwllllger,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natiu*!  Gas  AsBOdatlon  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washlngfton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  WillUm  D.  Thompson,  1860  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  General  Motors  Co«t>.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,850.64. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Wasihlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
Uon.  1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  •Wbaooo  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washln^on,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $1,519. 

A.  David  R.  T(dl,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Oonnectlcut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $725.     E.   (9)  $288.26. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  J.  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brothertiood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerics,  6300  Rlv^  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.   (6)  $2,808.     E.   (9)  $2,142.64. 


A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  1411  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  44113. 

D.  (6)   $75. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.   (6)  $5,250.     E.   (9)  $20.50. 

A.  Galen  Dou^as  TrusseU.  277  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manxifacturers. 
D.   (6)  $792.     E.   (9)  $222.79. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  Sctn  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $458.60.     E.   (9)  $321.88. 

A.  James  R.  Tumbull. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)   $269.07. 

A.  Richard  F.  Tumey,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $20.     E.   (9)  $287.84. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $118.    B.   (9)   $89.20. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
66  East  84th  Street.  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)  $2,189.19. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,044.66.    E.   (9)   $2,044.66. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $23,537.69. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Reflnera' 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.O.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $246.97. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)   $44,462.24. 

A.  David  E.  Ushlo,  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  630,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  I^d  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

E.  (9)   $89.68. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

fi.  The  Herts  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.T.  10021. 

E.  (9)  $89.68. 
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A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, lU.  60666. 

E.  (9)   $220.62. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60666. 

E.  (9)   $220.62. 

A.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673  Preston 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  32302. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  X7NICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $74, 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)   $2,255.     E.   (9)   $1,069.17. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  Machinists 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  AFL-CIO,  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,268.76.     E.  (9)   $480. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium,  Md.  21093. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $1.60. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $112.05. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA. 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)     $141,297.45.     E.    (9)     $96,590.89. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204. 1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $145. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
61  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.(9)   $871.78. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $127.75.     E.    (9)    $76.60. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

U.  (6)  $788.80.     E.  (9)  $173.01. 

A.  E.  P.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  Suite  212.  800  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D-    (6)    $249.17.     E.    (9)    $76.90. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.   10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New   York,  N.Y.    10016. 


A,  Jack  A.  Waller,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,376. 

A.  Franklin  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)   $1,257.38.     E.  (9)  $270.68. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.     (6)     $127.60.     E.    (9)     $16. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)    $3,366.39.     E.    (9)    $4,137.23. 

A.  William  A.  Walton.  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng.  8th  and  Jackson 
Streets,    Topeka,    Kans.    66612. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  8th  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

A.  Alan  M.  Warren,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation),  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $377.97. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service.  1435  O 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $340. 


A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1436  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E. (9)  $850. 

A.  Ray  Wax,  1900  South  Eads  Street.  Box 
836.  Crystal  City.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836,  Crystal  City,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  (9)   $46.50. 

A.  Herman  Webb,  400  First  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  O'Hare  Office  Building,  Suite  400, 
10400  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Rosemont,  HI. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $537.60. 


A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr.,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  lOOOl. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10,230.78. 

A.  F.  Paul  Weiss,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
607,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, HI    60666. 

D.  (6)   $850.    E.  (9)   $70.30. 


A.  Dennis  W.  Welssman,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  % 
M.  L.  DeBolt.  OX).  Box  605.  Winona.  Minn. 
55987. 

D.   (6)    $227.76.     E.    (9)    $129. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,749.98.     E.  (9)  $64.80. 


A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  63703.    ' 

B.  Marshall  &  Hsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.   53202. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $3,495.     E.  (9)   $131.90. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 
85621. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Anne  Wexler,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  CTyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19103. 

E.  (9)  $1,675. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1016  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  1211  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  926  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60607. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafrltz  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 

E.  (9)  $589.67. 

A.  Lee  C.  White,  Semer,  White  St  Jacolraen, 
1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Natural  Gas  Co.  and  subsi- 
diaries, One  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $86.16. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  II,  910  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Leonard  M.  WlcklUfe.  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 
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B.  California  Railroad  Association,  Elev- 
enth and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
SS814. 

D.  (6)  $2,625.12.     E.  (9)  $2,634.77. 

A.  Joe  O.  Wlggs,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
KW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  St  Hamilton, 
Interbank  Card  Association,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue    N.W.,    Washington,    D.C.    20086. 

B.  GxUf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Wilkinson.   Cragun  &   Barker.    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Ijexlngton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $858.69. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker.    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapaho   Indian   Tribe,   Ft.   Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $122.11. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  $424.71. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $146.85. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $423.  89. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe.  Pierre  Agency, 
Pierre.  S.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $82.91. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa,  Calif. 

B.  (9)   $173.29. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)   $54.92. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Quinalelt  Tribe  c^  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.   (9)    $73.90. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.   (9)    $63.64. 

A.  Williams,  Jensen  &  Glpson,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  3470, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Francis  G.  WUllams.  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  PYozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  Williams,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  nremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
State  204r-05,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391.  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101. 

D.   (6)   $250. 


A.  J.  D.  Williams,  Williams,  Jensen  &  Glp- 
son, 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  ntllltles  Corp.,  1500  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Robert  E.  WiUlams,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, BI.  60666. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.  (9)   $220. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Plckolng,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $2,024.    E.  (9)   $226.46. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  61 
West  52d  Street.  New  YatX.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $1,489. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  tc  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  1  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   $3,313. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  Pennzoll  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.     E.  (9)   $1,116.64. 


A.  Richard    F.    WitheraU,    702    Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 


A.  Peter  L.  WolfT,  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Nathan  T.  WoUcomir,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,080.80.     E.  (9)  $1,363.26. 


A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  One  North  13th  Street  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  19107. 

D.    (6)    $5,588.49.     E.    (9)    $7,73736. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $768. 


A.  George  M.  Worden,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton,  1500  North  Qulncy 
Street.  Box  7116,  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street  Box  7116,  Arlington, 
Va.  22207. 


A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  As- 
sociation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  and  Tele- 
vision Producers,  8480  Beverly  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90048;  Hollywood  AJ'X. 
Film  Council,  7715  Sunset  Boulevard,  Holly- 
wood, CaUf.  90046;  Screen  Actors  Guild,  7750 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90046. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  Naclonal  De  Cultlvadores 
De  Cana  de  Azucar.  P3.  4448,  Call,  Colombia. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  commit- 
tee, c/o  PhUlips.  Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krlm  & 
Ballon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Roithman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merger  Committee,  National  Basketball 
Committee,  c/o  Abe  PolUn,  6101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  Merger  Committee 
American  Basketball  Committee,  c/o  H.  Wen- 
dell Cherry,  601  Portland  Federal  Building. 
200  West  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul.  WelBS.  Rifklnd,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison. 346  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Unlonamerlca,  Inc.,  436  South  I^gueroa 
Street,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif.  90014. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton.  1308  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.  (9)  $167.94. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washlng1»n,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,346.    E.  (9)  $376.44. 


A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E,  (9)   $172.27. 
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Eeporf  F?^^*'"'™"''^*'  Characters  and  monetary  amounts  ntfer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quartrty 
for  tSt  q°SSf  '"^^''*'  ^°''  ^^  ^^"^^  calendar  quarter  of  1971  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  in  the  published  reports 

FOX  ONX  COPT  WITH  THX  SXCBRABT  OF  THT  SENATE  AND  Fn,E  TWO    COPIES  WITH   THE  CLEBK    OP  THE  HOUSE   OF  RePHKSENTATIVES  : 

IhU  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbopeiate  Letteb  oh  Figuee  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Repobt"  Headino  Below: 
"PBELiMiNABT"  Repobt  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
"Quabteblt"  Repobt:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  U  covered  bv  thin  Rpnnrt   mo/..  o„  •«■«-..  v.i»_  *», 

accomplish  compliance  with  aU  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act.  accordance  with  InstructlonB  wlU 


Year:  19_ 


REPORT 

PUBSVANT  TO  FEDEBAL  REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 


P 

QUABTBB 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

(b) 


^""fiT'S^invil"^*-)-,.^,®"™^-    "^  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  foUows- 

(U)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 

,7^^^  BwoBTS     ^  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  hU  Report  with  the  emolover's  Renort- 

^^kl^dTS  a"g'^eSo?eSp^^y1es""''  "'^  ^^^"^*^  ^^°^^  ^^  "^  ^°*  ""^^«^  °'  "^»«  r^uS^Jf^^rbecause  Report,  are 

^"ieWSemKr?  "'^  "^^  """"^  "*  "'''"'**  ^^'"^  ""^  "'  °°*  ""^^^  °'  ^^'^  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

A.  Obganization  ob  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  2  if  th«R  Ronnrf  i>  f,,i. «.%  v»...i.,^«.  i.  ^ 

•  ",.    2?,,  i:  P?"  "  '°'  ^^  Employer,  list  names  of  agento  or  emploreea 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


that?';^  °^  T^nf:.^^ZTr^^tlTiorJ.7'£ln^^  ^r^To^.t^i::^V^i  ^  rbJSSS^  "•' ""  employer.,  except 
m«nbers  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the^contrlbution^f  K^memff  ^tobe  Ip^mSd    (b)  If  The  wortis  don."  iT^e'in  JS«/'i 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  pe^ns^'  "i^ployere'^Js  tS  be  fltei  eSh  qJStlr. 
B.  Emploteb.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  U  no  employer,  write  "None." 


attemSrdSi;S;'l7cSuUSrtoT^Snce';rS^^^^^^  -tr  "*^  «'°"'""-  ^"^ 

rbKnarb;eXr°ru%fer3o^^^^^^^^^^ 

Act  S:r^^lxZ%Ti^^Z^:S'^'il^rt''l^S^^^,^^  '^'''^'''''  ^"**'«'*«-  -^-'-tions  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
recelS  o^^ie'S'^iS^thlfg  T^^r^^lZ^^i^^^^l^^SSS:  ^^S^'  '^"  "^^  °'  ^^^  '^'^'^  ^^^  '^  -^<^^  ^^^^  ^-  either 
C.  Legislative  Intebests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith:  _ 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  U  needed) 

n  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  dlsreg^d  toU  S  "^':  aid  mi^ul  iSm%" l^i  ^e"  on^ihJ  ^^     th^  °'  compensation  1.  to  be. 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarteriy"  Repo^<<  D    and    E    on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
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A.    Actors   Equity   Association,    166   West 
46th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  92,500.     E.  (9)  92.600. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  m- 
dlana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 
D.   (6)    96.285.  80.     E.  (9)   94,166.69. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  205,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   9820.     E.   (9)  9163.60. 

A.  George  Alderson.  620  C  Street,  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  93,000.    E.  (9)  93,000. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   924.257.80.     E.   (9)    95.622.08. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  94.534.87.     E.   (9)  94.534.87. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
tt  Municipal  Employees,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  94.762. 

A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Assocla- 
tlon.  lOOO  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  9762.50.    E.  (9)  9762.50. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  92.27437. 

A.   American  Mutual   Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
E.  (9)  92,845. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80218. 

E.  (9)  91.291.10. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners.  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  92,250. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  91.400.     E.  (9)  91.354. 

A.  William  C  Anderson,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  92.063.     E.  (9)  942.10. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Kintner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Conwood  Corp..  701  North  Main  Street. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38101. 

D.  (6)  92,310.     E.  (9)  971.73. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  920.833.32.     E.  (9)  91.714.43. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  91.350. 


B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawtui. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey.  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  205,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  95.626.     E.  (9)  9604.16. 

A.  Emll  F.  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates,  4000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  96,250. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  BuUdlng,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  9150. 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  960.     E.  (9)  91.86. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  Railway  Labor  Build- 
Ign.  Suite  800,  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91.368.80. 

A.  Jeffrey  BeU.  422  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  91.006. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BeimlUer,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  97,308.80.     £.  (9)  9466.35. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  9250.     E.  (9)  9250. 

A.  O.  B.  Blankenship,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    94.656.93. 

A.  Robert  T.  Berth.  1356  Highland  Park 
Drive.  Bettendorf .  Iowa  62722. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14tb  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mervin  J.  Boyle.  1200  15tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  95.000. 

A.  George  B.  Bradley.  1841  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  USDA  (OPEDA).  1341  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)   925. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)   9271.98. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C 

D.  (6)  9135.    E  (0)  $16.50. 

A.  William  J.  Brooks,  260  Madlaon  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)   924,093.09.    E.  (9)   $24,093.09. 

A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE , 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   91,000.    E.  (9)   $1,000. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Coxmecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  91,200. 

A.  David  A.  Bimn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
69701. 

E.  (9)  $136.89. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1510  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1510 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   9876. 

A.  Jack  E.  Buttram,  905  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  GM  Waslilngton  Consultants,  Inc.,  905 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9760. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio &  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9875.     E.   (9)   9240. 

A.  Candlelighters,  1006  D  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   930.50.     E.  (9)   9144.78. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  92,397.15.     E.  (9)  995.35. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf ,  26  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  P.O. 
Box  507.  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)   940.000.     S.   (9)   96.370.77. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wat«r  Resources  Congress.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1706  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9500.    E.  (9)   912. 
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A.  Frank  Chelf,  Suite  303,  Congressional 
Plaza  BuUdlng,  20  C  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   91,800. 

A.  Hal  M.  ChrUtensen,  1101 17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)   92,250. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   912,866.     E.   (9)   96,858.06. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1636  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   95,437.60.     E.  (9)   $343.18. 

A.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  330 
North  Miclilgan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

E.  (9)  $5,316.41. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $8,567.43. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  734  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  208 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111  60604 

D.   (6)    9900.     E.   (9)   9165.25. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States,  1825  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)    91,500.     E   (9)   9200. 

A.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Consulting  Engineers  Council/U5.,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  DC 
2000S  ^ 

E.  (9)   95,840. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60611 

D.   (6)   92,500. 


B.  American  0(hii  MlUers  Federation,  1030 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Counihan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
cUtlon,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  tt  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19103. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
nectlcut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc.,  156 
East  62d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  K<Aler  Co..  Kohler,  Wis.  63044. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America. 
976  Arthur  Godfrey  Rood,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
88140. 

A.  CounUum.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 
D.  (6)  93.362.74.     E.  (9)  9976.09. 

A.  Harold  L.  Crosier.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Waslilngton,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  m.  60018. 

A.  Culbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton,  One 
Farragut  Square  South,  SiUte  800,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association,  c/o 
North  American  Foods  Division,  Deltec  Inter- 
national Ltd.,  2801  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue, 
Coral  Gables.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  91.245.    E.  (9)  9187.46. 


.    r,^„„ ,  ^        -—  ,  A.  Daniels  &  HouUhan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 

M«;S^     SS^       ^•'  ^°^  ^^"^  ^*^  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E  7Qri/Ti?f*«  ^-  American  Importers  Association.  Textile 

^   '  •*.i"i-78.  and  Apparel  Group.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  MltcheU  J.  Cotter,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   96,000. 

o»^  F^SSf"*'*®  League  of  U.S.A.,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  U.8.A.,  69  East 
van  Buren  Street,  Chicago  111 

D.  (6)  92,000.     E.  (9)  92,060. 

A.  (^uncil  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tlflc.  Professional  and  Cultural  Employees 
1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC         ' 

D.  (6)  91.250.     E.  (9)  91,260. 

A  Counihan.  Casey  tt  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Adhesive  and  Sealant  CouncU.  1410  Hlg- 
gins  Road,  Park  Ridge,  lu.  60068. 

A.  Cotmihan.  Casey  tt  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Cocoa.  Chocolate  and  Confection- 
ery Alliance  of  Great  Britain.  London,  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)  99.000.     E.  (9)  $313.94. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Corp.. 
Ltd.,  New  Delhi,  India. 

E.  (9)  9453.40. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association. 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Ex- 
porters Association,  Osaka.  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  te  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Orgallme  (Organlsme  de  Liaison  des  In- 
dustries Metalliques  Europeennes) ,  Brussels, 
E.  (9)  982.22. 

A.  P.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr.,  2000  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  819.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19104. 

D.   (6)   9172.60.     E.   (9)   91.471.13. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)  91.313.    E.  (9)  915.08. 

A.  PhUip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,693.65.     E.  (9)  926.50. 

A.  DeHart  &  Brolde.  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc., 
114  West  1.  th  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105. 

D.  (6)  9420.     E.  (9)  969.40. 

A.  George  P.  Delaney.  724  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. 17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Conunittee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.10004. 

D.  (6)  96.875.     E.  (9)  $1,100. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  95,504.    E.  (9)  9301.65. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington  DC 
20036.  .     •    • 

D.  (6)  9450. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  tt 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont.  m.  60018. 

D.   (6)   9850.     E.   (9)   9118.25. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge;  ni. 

D.  (6)92.063. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  Worid  AirUnes.  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations 
Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   941.600.93.     E.   (9)   9682.60. 

A.  Joseph  DiStefano.  4880  MacArthur 
Boulevard  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20007. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  60 
Allied  and  Technical  Workers  of  the  United' 
States  and  Canada.  4880  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 

D.   (6)   M,884.78. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow.  1710  Broadway  New 
York  19.  N.Y.  ' 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers* 
Union.   1710  Broadway,  New  York   19    N  Y        «' 

D.   (6)    93.809.     E.   (9)   91.937.04. 
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A.  Louise  C.  Dunlap,  620  O  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   t2,000.    E.  (9)   $3,000. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn.  1057  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerics,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.,  60018. 

D.  (6)   $6,514.     E.   (9)   $616.26. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Ercolano,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (e)$l,875.     E.   (9)   $145. 

A.  David  O.  Ersklne,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Nv... 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $150. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  81S  16tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,504.     E.   (9)   $164.15. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  203 
C  Street  NE.,  Waslilngton,  D.C.  20002. 
D.   (6)   $1353.50.     E.  (9)   $58637. 

A.  Francis  C.  Flnl,  1501  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 


A.  Mello  O.  Fish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $217.77. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,725.     E.  (9)  $42.92. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE..  Atlanta.  Oa.  30320. 
D.   (6)   $1,266.06.     E.   (9)   $1,226.06. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85003. 

D.  (6)   $59.84.     E  (9)  $30. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mlzrachl  Women's  Organization  of 
America.  242  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  BE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.     E.  (9)  $6,260. 


A.  Oas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $10,375.    E.  (9)   $3,686.03. 


A.  James  A.  Oavln. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $2,600.    E.  (9)   $460. 

A.  Donald  A.  OlampaoU,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1360. 

A.  Wayne  Olbbens,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Oas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $760.    E.  (9)  $17.70. 

A.  The  Olenmede  Trust  Co..  1608  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Ps. 

A.  QM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc..  806 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,820.     E.  (9)  $4,056.33. 

A.  Jack  Oolodner,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $310. 


A.  Jack  Oolodner,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional  and  Cultural  Employees. 
1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Ooss,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $121. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)    $58.32. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Hi.  60602 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  RUey  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1501  Petmsylvanla  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 


A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  425   13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  Hi. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $61.98. 


A.  James  D.  Hlttle,  Sr.,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan  Am 
Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.   (9)   $175. 

A.  Ralph  D  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.O. 
20005. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $95.13. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No 
206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  In4>rovement  Association. 
Inc. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2266,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)   $6. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2265,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20013. 

B.  John  Casey,  Landover,  Md.,  Religion, 
et  al. 

E.  (9)   $261. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 

1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis 
D.   (6)    $936.92.     E.   (9)    $276.44. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006.  "«i«". 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  60, 
A.T.W.  of  United  States  and  Canada,  4880 
MacArthur  Boulevard  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20007.  ' 

E.  (9)    $4384.78. 

A.  George  J.  Kelley,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lnke 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.   (9)   $725. 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  , 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)   $62.50.     E.   (9)   $2. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  AirMne,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $5,294.40.     E.   (9)   $1,381.80. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  the  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa.  18603. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D.  (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)   $350.22. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  3600  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 

E.  (9)   $2,459.26. 

A.  Peter  M.  Kirby,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $267.53. 

A.  WUUam  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 

1618  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Kominers,  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  fifth 
floor.  Tower  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 
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B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Shipping,  siUte  930,  1120  Coimectlcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $725.61. 

A.  Charles  B.  Kommann,  Post  Office  Box 
489,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  67401. 

B.  South  Dakota  RaUroads  Association. 
D.  (6)   $1,000.    £.  (9)   $687.73. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  suite  205,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3330. 

A.  Oeorge  H.  Lawrence,  1615  WUson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1516  WUson 
boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $440.     E.  (9)   $125. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and 
Development,  Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road,  Man- 
hassett,  N.Y.  11030. 

D.  (6)   $66931.    E.   (9)   $53331. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  room  211,  Congressional 
Hotel,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Educa- 
tion Programs,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $625.    E.   (9)   $75. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby.  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $17,261.97.     E.  (9)  $14,321.24. 

A.  George  A.  Lucas,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

A.  Andre  Malsonpierre,  666  11th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)   $1,126. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Malatesta,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $187.50. 

A.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Endlcott,  New  York,  N.Y.  13760. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
60611. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  Indi- 
ana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $1,638.10.     E.   (9)   $367.97. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $82.50.     E.   (9)    $434. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OU,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $227.50. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,504.     E.  (9)  $199.30. 


A.  Peter  E.  McGuire,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $3,054.     E.  (0)   $1,013.58. 

A.  Clifford  O.  Mclntire,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Toxxhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1313.     E.   (9)   $21.50. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Totihy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $3,125.     E.  (9)   $57.45. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  Suite  1015,  National 
Press  BuUdlng,  14th  and  F  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80218. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  621  Pershing  Drive, 
SUver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  646  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $2,750.     E.  (9)   $782.05. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  621  Pershing  Drive, 
SUver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Theatre 
Owners,  Inc.,  1601  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.    E.  (9)   $493.44. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  oT  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizationa,  816  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,504.  E.  (9)  $13931. 

A.  EUU  E.  Meredith,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.,  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufactiuvrs  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1611  NOTth  Kent  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $400.  E.  (9)  $88.65. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  Smathers  &  Mer- 
rlgan,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $79.12. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  Smathers  &  Mer- 
rlgan, 888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela,  Edif. 
de  la  Luz  Electrlca  de  Venezuela,  Avenue 
Urdaneta,  Seventh  Floor,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $4,078.63. 

A.  Joseph  L.  MUler,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association;  Maytag 
Co.;  National  Parking  Association;  and 
George  Hormel  &  Co. 

D.  (6)  $4300.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Lester  F.  MUler,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $367.  E.  (9)  $16.50. 

A.  Paul  J.  Minarchenko,  Jr.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1166  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.  E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Clarence  MltcheU,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  CommunlcaUons  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

E.  (9)  $53035. 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUdlng.  I5th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Motorists  United  for  Ecology,  Inc.,  3477 
New  Ridge  Drive,  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula. 
Calif.  90274. 

D.  (6)  $5,258.  E.  (9)  $7344. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow,  Smathers  &  Mer- 
rlgan. 888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $79.12. 

A.  David  J.  Muchow,  Smathers  &  Mer- 
rlgan, 888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  O 
20006. 

B.  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela.  Edlf  da 
la  Luz  Electrlca  de  Venezuela,  Avenue  Urdan- 
eta, Seventh  noor,  Caracas^  Venezuela. 

A.  George  L.  Murphy,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  GM  Washington  Consultants.  Inc.,  906 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  517  Shorebam  BuUd- 
lng, 806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

D.   (6)  $110.     E.   (9)  $3030. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,041.79.     E.  (9)  $1,264.86. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
IndlanapoUs,  Ind.  46205. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $12319.04.     E.  (9)   $12304.13. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $63,217.28.     E.    (9)  $31,46937. 

A.  National   Automobile  Dealgf^  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,711.69.     E.   (9)    $1,711.69. 

A.  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  707  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)   $35,000.     E.   (9)   $56,924.26. 
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A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive  B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assocl- 
Leglslatlon,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  liOS  atlon,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004.  Ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,470.05.     E.   (9)  >1,470.06.  D.  (6)  »370.     E.  (9)  $21. 


A.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts,  10,000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  No.  311, 
Ix>s  Angeles  Calif.  90067. 

D.   (6)  »302.90.     E.   (9)  «3.132.75. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.   (6)   $30,405.94.     E.   (9)  $154.28. 


A.  National   Counsel  Associates,  421   New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Systems,  51  West 
52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,930.     E.   (9)  $1,190.58. 


A.  National  Council  for  an  Indo-Chlna 
Deadline,  530  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $473.     E.   (9)  $8,536.95. 

A.  National  Council  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19132. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  Inc..  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San 
Mateo.  Calif.  94403. 

D.   (6)  $25,634.99.     E.   (9)  $25,634.99. 


A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)  $4,178.75.     E.   (9)  $4,178.75. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

E.   (9)  $2,346.78. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  Du- 
pont  Circle  Building,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,040.     E.    (9)    $1,225.59. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,160.     E.   (9)    $4,267. 

A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fiind,  Inc.,  112 
East  19th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 
D.   (6)    $4,254.51.     E.    (9)    $8,330.10. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,645.91.     E.  (9)  $1,571.12. 


A.  Ivan   A.   Nestlngen,    1000   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wise. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $247.65. 


A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

E.   (9)    $32,925. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Roy  W.  Olson.  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA  (OPEDA),  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $226.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  VS.  Department  of  Agrlcult\u% 
(OPEDA).  1341  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $114.66.     E.  (9)  $1,362.91. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Qladwyne,  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  CampbeU  Place, 
Camden.  N.J.  08101. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  P.O.  Box  1310,  Kansas 
City,  K:ans.  66117. 

B.  Water  Resources  Congress,  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,555.28.     E.   (9)  $75.80. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlfklnd.  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son. 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

E.  (9)  $1,146.49. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln.  Gore,  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  570  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

A.  George  C.  Pendleton,  Culbertson.  Pen- 
dleton &  Pendleton,  One  Farragut  Square, 
South,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp..  One  World  Trade 
Centre.  Suite  2273,  New  York  City. 

D.   (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $277.73. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene.  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.,  of  California.  Suite 
1204,   1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $50.     E.    (9)  $25.  i 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,164.40.     E.  $(9)   $44.92. 

A.  Franklin  A.  Pickens,  P.O.  Box  1552, 
Odessa,  Tex.  7&760. 

B.  Angelina  &  Neches  River  Railroad,  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railway  Co..  et  al., 
Texas  Railroads. 

D.   (6)   $1,140.     E.   (9)  $396.35. 

A.  John  K.  Pickens,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  607, 
Washin^on,  D.C. 

A.  Plerson,  Bail  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.33.     E.   (9)   $183.49. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance, 
ment  of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  I»ark  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $438.     E.  (9)  $16.97. 

A.  Dr.  Ca.  S.  J.  Poray-Tucholski,  16267  East 
Cedarspring  Drive,  Whittler,  Calif.  90603. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouaes,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  H.  P.  Pressler,  1122  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Oas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)  $740.     E.  (9)  $331.53. 

A.  Earl  G.  Quinn,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  lU.  60018. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $293.     E.   (9)   $18. 

A.  Louis  J.  Rencoiirt,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  HI.  60018. 

D.   (6)   $2,409.26.     E.   (9)   $1,440.23. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)   $40,410.08.     E.   (9)    $23,223.90. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky.  40607. 

E.  (9)   $699.21. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  930,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
930.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,876.     E.   (9)   $269. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $270.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  John  RUey.  1625  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $665.62.     E.   (9)    $65.05. 
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A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $186. 

A.  John  P.  Roche,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $210. 

A.  James  A.  Rock.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bvireau  Federation.  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)   $191.     E.   (9)   $1.89. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)   $67.55. 

A.  John  P.  Rolph  III,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $85. 

A.  Scott  Rimkle.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $75. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  "777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $221.87.     E.  (9)  $39.11. 

A.  w.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,439.20.     E.  (9)  $228.98. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $266.70. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  81st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  2125  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Senmies,  Crollus  &  Pin- 
ley,  1054  3l8t  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and 
Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Port  Loula,  Mau- 
ritius. 

E.  (9)  $772.93. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)  $866.    E.  (9)  $445.60. 


A.  Dale    Sherwin,    425    13th    Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  226 
West  Toughy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.    E.  (9)  $6.43. 


A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.   (9)  $470. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,   1147  International 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130. 

B.  Water   Resources   Congress,    1130    17th 
Street    NW.,    Suite    500,    Washington,    D.C 
20036. 

A.  A.  z.  Shows,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
624,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  . 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  * 

A.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr..  1709  North  Glebe 
Road.  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sovirces,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,201.69.     E.  (9)   $2,333.51. 

A.  Gary  A.  Soucle,  30  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association, 
P.O.  Box  489.  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  57401. 

E.  (9)  $1,587.73. 

A.  Larry  N.  SpUler.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  713.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Councll/U.S.  1166 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc..  82 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20th  Street 
NW..  P.O.  Box  19128,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  P.O.  Box  19128,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  636  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  636  Washington  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $105.49. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk  &  Greene,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Associated  Private  Sugar  Producers  of 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  Zone  Industrl- 
elle,  Polnte-Jarry,  Bale-Mahault,  B.P.  175, 
Polnte-A-Pltre,  Guadeloupe. 

E.  (9)  $1,809.86. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk  &  Greene,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Private  Sugar  Producers  of  Madagascar, 
282  Boulevard  St.  G«-maln,  Paris  7*,  France. 

D.  (6)  $12,600.     E.  (9)  $777.34. 


A.  Ivan  Swift,  1925  K  Street  KVl.,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,557.95. 

A.  Robert  F.  Sykes,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association.  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Peter  E.  Terzick,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $825.     E.  (9)  $532.60. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,479.70.     E.  (9)  $462. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  R.  Markey  &  Sons,  Inc.,  99  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $3,126. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  609,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Christine  Topping,  624  D  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Council  for  an  Indochina  Dead- 
line. 530  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,010.21. 

A.  J.  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  m.  C0018. 

D.   (6)   $2,168. 

A.  Matt  Triggs,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.  (6)  $2,406.     E.  (9)  $46.78. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,579.60.     E.  (9)  $347.04. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $13,167.60. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,046.46.     E.  (9)  $2,046.45. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $318.76.    E.  (9)  $318.75. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  1  of  the  USA,  Inc, 
916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $5,758.75.    E.  (9)  $69,092.18. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $126. 
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A.  Bruce  E.  Vogelalnger,  1156  16th  Street 
MW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Councll/t7£.,  1156 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C. 
aooos. 

E.  (9)  950. 

A.  De  Melt  E.  Walker.  1730  Rhode  laland 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $646.12. 

A.  Jack  A.  WaUer,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  »5,375. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9127.50.     E.  (9)  915. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  92,884.62.     E.  (9)  92, 336.76. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1823  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  99,295.66. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  6500  Prospect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20016. 

B.  REA  Express  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

D.  (6)  9450.      E.  (9)  9160. 

A.  Fred  Wegner,  1125  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons-National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Welssbrodt  &  Welssbrodt,  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Central  Council  of  the  Tllnglt  &  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska,  Box  629,  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801. 

E.  (9)  985.42. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  IStb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  926. 

A.  Lee  C.  White,  Semer,  White  &  Jacobsen, 
1156  16th  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Natural  Oas  Co.  and  subsid- 
iaries, Ore  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226. 

E.  (9)  9171.78. 

A.  Robert  E.  Wick,  1800  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  9131.56. 


A.  Harding  de  C.  WUUams,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94119. 

D.  (6)  9500.     E.   (9)  950. 


B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.   (6)  91260.    E.  (9)  916.26. 

A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  97.666.26.    E  (9)  97.844.61. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  94,600.     E.  (9)9399.50. 

A.  William  E.  Woods,  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

D.   (6)  9750.     E  (9)  9150. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Harry  D.  Williams.  Suite  204-05,   1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ashland, 
Ky.  41101 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  95,829.60.     E   (9)  $436.66. 


A.  J.  D.  Williams.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp.,  1500  Wal- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 


A.  William  It  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  3470, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  Suite  220,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charge  Account  Bankers  Association. 
Suite  220,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  91.500.    E.  (9)  9425. 


A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)  $1,415.     E   (9)  9369.60. 


SENATE— TFcrf/iesrfai^,  May  24, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  H.  Gam- 
BRELL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  help  us  in  this  moment 
of  meditation  to  make  this  place  a  sanc- 
tuary for  our  souls  and  a  holy  of  holies 
for  the  Nation.  In  these  turbulent  and 
perilous  days,  may  our  moral  and  spir- 
itual power  exceed  all  our  physical  might 
and  military  power.  May  our  personal 
lives  witness  to  Thy  presence  in  us.  While 
we  give  our  energies  to  the  practical  du- 
ties of  the  day,  keep  us  ever  aware  of  the 
invisible  and  eternal  values.  Strengthen 
and  guide  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  the 
President  and  all  others  who  strive  for 
peace  and  Justice  in  this  world.  May  we 
ever  hold  high  the  cross  of  sacrifice  and 
fly  the  flag  of  freedom  until  Thy  kingdom 
comes  and  Thy  will  is  done  in  all  the 
earth.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION      OF      THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

vs.  Senate, 

PSESmSNT    PKO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  24,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  DAvm 
H.  Gambrell,  a  Senator  Irom  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellendek, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gabibrell) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (HJl.  15093)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13361)  to  imiend  section  316(c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  619)  providing 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
May  24.  1972,  until  May  30 .  1972.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  15093)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. May  23,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  765  and  766. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  AS- 
SINIBOINE  TRIBES  OP  INDIANS 

Hie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  3230)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribes 
of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  279-A,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments.  On  page  1,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4.  strike  out  "(84 
Stat.  1998) "  and  insert  "(84  Stat.  1981) "; 
in  line  7.  after  the  word  "expenses", 
strike  out  "and  the  costs  of  effecting  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.";  on  page  2,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "Reservation,",  strike 
out  "Montana,  and  utilized  for  any  pur- 
poses authorized  by  tlie  respective  As- 
siniboine treaty  committees  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress."  and  insert  "Mon- 
tana."; and.  after  line  5.  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  rolls  of 
all  members  of  the  organized  Fort  B^kni^) 
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Community  and  the  organized  Assiniboine 
and  Sioux  Tribes  of  Fort  Peck  who  were  born 
on  or  prior  to  and  are  living  on  the  date  of 
this  Act  and  are  of  Assiniboine  lineal  ances- 
try. Persons  in  the  follovrtng  categories  shall 
not  be  so  enrolled :  all  those  members  of  the 
Port  Peck  Tribes  who  have  participated  In 
a  distribution  of  funds  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1970  (84  Stat.  313), 
for  the  disposition  of  the  Fort  Peck  Sioux 
Judgment  in  docket  numbered  279-A;  and  all 
those  members  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Commu- 
nity who  have  a  greater  degree  of  Gros  Ventre 
ancestry  than  of  Assiniboine  ancestry.  Per- 
sons who  have  equal  Gros  Ventre  and  As- 
siniboine ancestry  shfdl  elect  with  which 
group  they  desire  to  be  enrolled  for  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  any  Act  to  effect  the  dl^>06i- 
tion  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Judgment  In  docket 
numbered  279-A. 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes; 
and  none  of  the  funds  shall  be  distributed 
to  persons  other  than  those  enrolled  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  Sums 
payable  to  enroUees  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  under  legal  dlsabUlty  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  such  procedures,  including 
the  establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  wlU  appropriately  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  4.  No  payment  under  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  income  or  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  or  the  ex- 
tent of  ellglbllty  of  any  person  for  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  deadlines. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  share  of  the  Assiniboine  TVIbe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  after  deducting 
960,000  to  be  tised  for  programs  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  after  deduct- 
ing the  estimated  costs  of  distribution  and 
all  other  appropriate  expenses,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  each  person  bom  on 
or  before  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  duly 
enrolled  on  the  approved  roll  of  the  Assini- 
boine and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Res- 
ervation, and  duly  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
the  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Res- 
ervation on  a  roll  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Persons  in 
the  following  categories  shall  not  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation:  (a)  persons  who 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  Fort  Peck  Sioux 
blood  than  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  blood,  pro- 
vided that  a  person,  otherwise  eligible,  who 
possesses  equal  degrees  of  Port  Peck  Assini- 
boine and  Port  Peck  Sioux  blood,  may,  at  hU 
option,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  notice, 
elect  to  be  enrolled  as  an  Assiniboine;  and 
(b)  persons  who  participated,  or  were  eligible 
to  participate,  in  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Jime  19, 
1970  (84  Stat.  313) ,  for  the  disposition  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck 
Reservation  in  docket  numbered  279-A. 

Sec.  3.  The  share  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  after  de- 
ducting 9100,000  to  be  used  for  programs 
as  provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  after 
deducting  the  estimated  costs  of  distribu- 
tion and  all  other  appropriate  expenses,  shall 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  each  person  bom 
on  or  before,  and  living  on,  the  date  of  this 
Act  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is 
duly  enrolled  on  the  approved  roll  of  the 
organized  Fort  Belknap  Community,  and 
is  of  Assiniboine  lineal  decent:  Provided, 
That  persons  In  the  followlng^categorle8  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  per  capita  pay. 
ments:  (a)  persons  who  possess  a  greater 
degree  of  Oros  Ventre  blood  than  Assiniboine 


blood,  (b)  persons  who  possess  equal  de- 
grees of  Fort  Belknap  Assiniboine  and  Fort 
Belknap  Oros  Ventre  blood  and  who  elect 
to  be  encgUed  as  Oros  Ventre,  and  (c)  per- 
sons who  participated,  or  were  eligible  to 
participate,  in  the  distribution  of  funds  un- 
der the  Act  of  March  18,  1972  (Public  Law 
92-254) ,  for  the  disposition  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  the  Oros  Ventre 
Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  279-A. 

Sec.  4.  The  per  capita  shares  authorized 
in  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  per  capitas  and  the  number  of 
persons  rejected  for  per  capitas  who  have 
taken  a  timely  appeal.  The  shares  of  those 
persons  whose  appeals  are  denied  shall  re- 
vert to  the  tribe  from  whose  share  the  per 
capita  would  have  been  paid,  to  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  designated  by  such  tribe  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  funds  set  aside  for  program 
purposes  for  the  Assiniboine  Tribes  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  may  be  utilized 
for  any  purposes  authorized  by  the  respective 
Assiniboine  treaty  committees  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  Con- 
gress through  enactment  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

On  page  5,  after  line  19,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes, 
and  shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  or  re- 
sources when  determining  the  extent  of  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
provision  of  this  section  regarding  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  enacted  In  recognition  of  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances applicable  to  the  tribes  involved, 
and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  or 
as  a  general  policy  for  application  to  other 
tribes. 

On  page  6,  after  line  5,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Sums  payable  to  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  under  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, including  the  establishment  of  trusts, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

And,  after  line  10,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  January  8,  1971 
(84  Stat.  1981),  to  pay  a  Judgment  to  the 
Assiniboine  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  279-A,  and  the  In- 
terest thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees 
and  litigation  expenses  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Assinlblone  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Montana,  and  the 
Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reser- 
vation, Montana. 

Sec.  2.  The  share  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  after  deduct- 
ing 950,000  to  be  used  for  programs  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5  of  this  Act,  and  after  de- 
ducting the  estimated  costs  of  distribution 
and  all  other  appropriate  expenses,  shall  be 
distributed  per  capita  to  each  person  bom 
on  or  before  and  living  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
duly  enrolled  on  the  approved  roll  of  the 
Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Peck   Reservation,   and   duly  enrolled   as   a 
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member  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  n>rt 
Peck  Reservation  on  a  roll  prepared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Per- 
sons In  the  following  categories  shall  not 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Asslnlbolne 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Reservation:  (a) 
persons  who  possess  a  greater  degree  of  Port 
Peck  Sioux  blood  than  Port  Peck  Asslnlbolne 
blood,  provided  that  a  person,  otherwise 
eligible,  who  possesses  equal  degrees  of  Port 
Peck  Asslnlbolne  and  Port  Peck  Sloujt  blood, 
may,  at  his  option,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  notice,  elect  to  be  enrolled  as  an  Asslnl- 
bolne; and  (b)  persons  who  participated,  or 
were  eligible  to  participate.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  19,  1970  (84  Stat.  313).  for  the 
disposition  of  the  judgment  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Reservation  in  docket 
numbered  279-A. 

Sec.  3.  The  share  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe 
of  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation,  after  de- 
ducting 9100,000  to  be  used  for  programs  as 
provided  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  and  after 
deducting  the  estimated  costs  of  distribu- 
tion and  all  other  appropriate  expenses,  shall 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  each  person  born 
on  or  before,  and  Uvlng  on,  the  date  of  this 
Act  who  18  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  1b 
duly  enrolled  on  the  approved  roll  of  the  or- 
ganized Port  Belknap  C!ommimlty,  and  Is  of 
Asslnlbolne  lineal  descent:  Provided.  Tb»t 
persons  in  the  following  categories  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  per  capita  payments:  (a) 
persons  who  possess  a  greater  degree  of  Oros 
Ventre  blood  than  Asslnlbolne  blood,  (b) 
persons  who  possess  equal  degrees  of  Port 
Belknap  Asslnlbolne  and  Port  Belknap  Oros 
Ventre  blood  and  who  elect  to  be  enrolled  as 
Oros  Ventre,  and  (c)  persons  who  partici- 
pated, or  wore  eligible  to  participate,  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  under  the  Act  of 
March  IB.  1972  (Public  Law  92-254),  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  and  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  279-A. 
Sec.  4.  The  per  capita  shares  authorized  In 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  per  capltas  and  the  number  of 
persons  rejected  for  per  capltas  who  have 
taken  a  timely  appeal.  The  shares  of  those 
persons  whose  appeals  are  denied  shall  re- 
vert to  the  tribe  from  whose  share  the  per 
capita  would  have  been  paid,  to  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  designated  by  such  tribe  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  funds  set  aside  for  program 
purposes  for  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  may  be  utilized 
for  any  puri>oses  authorized  by  the  respective 
Asslnlbolne  treaty  committees  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  Con- 
gress through  enactment  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

Sec.  e.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  texes, 
and  shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  or  re- 
sources when  determining  the  extent  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  provision  of  thU  section  regard- 
ing eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  enacted  In  recognition  of  the 
unique  circumstances  applicable  to  the  tribes 
Involved,  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
precedent  or  as  a  general  policy  for  applica- 
tion to  other  tribes. 

Sec.  7.  Sums  payable  to  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  under  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures. Including  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro- 
tect the  best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recorb  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-799) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ruBPOSB  or  thb  bixx 

The  puixMMe  of  S.  3330  la  to  authorize  the 
division  and  disposition  of  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  residing  on 
the  Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  Reservations 
In  Montana.  The  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated, but  cannot  be  used  by  the  recipients  of 
the  award  until  authorized  by  Congress. 

BACKGKOXnn) 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  granted  an 
award  of  $3,108,506.40  to  the  Asslnlbolne 
Tribes  of  Indians  residing  upon  the  Fort  Peck 
and  Fort  Belknap  Reservations,  Mont.,  on 
J\me  30,  1969,  In  docket  numbered  279-A. 
The  award  represents  additional  payment  for 
the  Asslnlbolnes'  Interest  in  land  in  northern 
Montana  equivalent  to  3.886,663  acres,  ceded 
under  the  Act  of  May  1,  1888  (24  Stat.  113). 
Funds  to  cover  the  award  were  approprlateid 
by  the  Act  of  January  8,  1971  (85  Stat.  1981) . 

Docket  279-A  Involves  awards  to  the  Black- 
feet-Oros  Ventre,  the  Fort  Peck  Sioux  and  the 
Asslnlbolnes.  The  Blackfeet  represent  the 
only  single,  organized,  fvOl  successor  entity  to 
the  aggrieved  group.  The  Gros  Ventre  are 
largely  Intermarried  with  Asslnlbolnes,  and 
together  form  the  organized  Fort  Belknap  In- 
dian Community.  Asslnlbolnes  are  very  much 
Intermarried  with  Slovix  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation,  and  together  comprise  the  orga- 
nized Asslnlbolne  and  Sioux  Tribes. 

S.  3230  provides  a  method  whereby  the 
judgment  may  be  divided  between  the  Asslnl- 
bolnes on  the  two  Montana  reservations  and 
distributed  In  a  manner  that  wlU  preclude 
the  Sioux  and  Gros  Ventre  on  the  Fort  Peck 
and  Fort  Belknap  Reservations,  respectively, 
from  sharing  In  this  award. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  equal  division  of 
the  funds  between  the  two  successor  entitles 
of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  and  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  both  of  Montana. 
"ITiese  entitles,  as  represented  by  their  re- 
spective treaty  committees,  have  agreed  to  an 
equal  division  of  the  funds,  the  Fort  Belknap 
group  by  resolution  of  June  9,  1971,  and  the 
Fort  Peck  group  by  resolution  of  April  10, 
1971. 

After  division,  S.  3230  provides  that  the 
funds  are  to  be  utilized  for  any  purposes  au- 
thorized by  the  respective  Asslnlbolne  treaty 
conunlttees  and  {^proved  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Congress. 

Section  6  of  S.  3230  provides  that  no  pay- 
ment under  the  act  shall  be  considered  as 
Income  or  resources  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  or  the  extent  of  ellglbU- 
Ity  of  any  person  for  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  A  similar  provision  ap- 
pears in  Public  Law  92-254,  which  dealt  with 
the  Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre  portions  of  the 
award  in  docket  279-A. 

At  the  hearmg  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  on  March  29,  1972,  on  S. 
3230,  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck 
Reservation  recommended  several  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  The  proposed  amendments 
were  designed  to  parallel  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  19,  1970  (84  Stat.  313) ,  which 
provided  for  the  disposition  of  the  Port  Peck 
Sioux  Judgment  In  docket  279-A,  roUowing 
the  deduction  of  $50,000  to  be  set  aside  for 
reservation  programs.  The  Asslnlbolne  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  testified  In 
favor  of  S.  3230,  and  recommended  that  $100,- 
000  of  their  share  of  the  Judgment  be  set 


aside  for  reservation  programs  with  the  bal- 
ance Off  the  funds  to  be  distributed  per  capita 
to  duly  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  3230. 

amendments 

The  committee  approved  amendments  au- 
thorizing a  set  aside  of  $50,000  In  the  case 
of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  and  $100,000  for  the  Port  Bel- 
knap  Asslnlbolnes  from  the  share  of  each 
tribe  to  be  used  for  reservation  programs. 
The  balances  of  each  group's  respective  share 
of  the  funds  may  be  distributed  per  capita 
to  their  duly  enrolled  members,  but  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  set  aside  for  reser- 
vation programs  may  not  be  expended  until 
such  time  as  Congress  enacts  appropriate 
legislation  for  such  purposes. 

The  committee  adopted  the  language  from 
the  conference  report  on  S.  671  (now  Public 
Law  92-254) ,  to  provide  for  the  division  and 
dlspoeltlon  of  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe,  and  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe, 
which  clearly  indicates  that  the  per  capita 
payments  that  are  exempted  from  considera- 
tion as  a  financial  resources  in  determining 
the  extent  of  eligibility  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
precedent. 

CO&IMrrTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  unanimously  that  the 
bill,  S.  3230.  as  amended,  be  enacted. 


CONVEYANCIE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  bill  (H.R.  1915)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-800),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POKPOSK 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  1916  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  33 
acres  of  land  to  Mrs.  Julian  Souvenir  of  Cath- 
lamet.  Wash.,  and  7  acres  of  land  to  William 
D.  Auld  of  Rldgefleld,  Wash. 

NEED 

The  40-acre  tract  In  question  Is  located  in 
Wahkiakum  County,  Wash.,  and  was  original- 
ly patented  to  Richard  Dick,  an  Indian,  on 
December  28,  1888,  under  the  Homestead 
Act  of  May  20, 1962.  The  patent  provides  that 
It  Is  Issued  on  the  express  condition  that — 

"Title  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or 
encumbrance,  either  by  voluntary  convey- 
ance or  by  Judgment,  decree  or  order  of  any 
court,  or  subject  to  taxation  of  any  charac- 
ter, but  shaU  remain  inalienable  and  not 
subject  to  taxation  for  a  period  of  25  years 
from  the  date  hereof  as  provided  by  act  of 
Congress   approved  July  4,   1884." 

The  act  of  July  4,  1884,  made  the  Home- 
stead laws  applicable  to  Indians  but  pro- 
vided that  all  patents  therefor  shall — 

"•  •  •  declare  that  the  United  States  docs 
and  wlU  hold  the  land  thus  entered  for  the 
period  of  26  jrears.  In  trust  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  such  entry 
shall  be  made  •  •  •  and  that  at  expiration 
of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey 
the  same  by  patent  to  the  Indian  •  •  •  in 
fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all 
charge  or  encumbrance  whatsoever." 

The  subject  patent  was  Issued  with  no 
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reference  to  the  trust  relationship  except 
the  prohibition  against  alienation  and  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  26  years. 

In  1892.  Dick  transfeixed  7  acree  of  the 
tract  by  warranty  deed.  Through  vailoua 
transfers  this  7-acre  tract  U  now  held  by 
Mr.  Auld. 

Dick  died  In  1899.  Subsequently  his  land 
(33  acres)  was  claimed  as  escheated  by  the 
State  of  Washington.  On  AprU  27,  1936,  the 
State  of  Washington  transferred  the  33  acres 
to  Joe  Souvlgner,  reserving  to  itaeU  aU 
minerals.  In  1966  the  Souvenirs  conveyed 
6.5  acres  to  the  State  of  Washington  for  high- 
way purposes. 

In  1967,  the  Acting  Associate  SoUcltor, 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
ordered  that  "all  assets  of  decedents'  (Rich- 
ard Dick)  estate  escheated  to  the  United 
States  to  become  part  of  the  public  domain," 
following  a  finding  that  Dick  died  without 
heirs,  and  that  his  estate  consisted  of  "his 
public  domain  trust  allotment"  of  40  acres. 
These  are  the  same  40  acres  covered  by  the 
bill.  This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  26,  1910,  and  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1942.  The  1910  act  mentions  only 
tnist  allotments  while  the  1942  act  refers 
also  to  restricted  homesteads. 

The  Department's  determination  that  the 
land  covered  by  this  bill  escheated  to  the 
United  States  upon  the  death  of  Richard 
Dick  was  based  on  the  fact  that  his  death 
occurred  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  26- 
year  period  when  the  land  was  held  In  trust 
for  said  Dick. 

The  present  claimants  might  have  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  Color-of-Tltle  Act, 
which  might  entitle  them  to  administrative 
relief.  However,  their  following  the  admin- 
istrative relief  route  might  not  result  In 
vesting  of  title,  as  this  blU  clearly  woxUd 
provide. 

The  land  In  question  Is  located  In  an  al- 
luvial plain  of  the  Columbia  and  Bochoman 
Rivers.  Some  of  the  land  Is  being  used  as 
Improved  pastures,  and  the  remainder  Is 
generally  bushy  and  poorly  drained.  It  has 
an  estimated  fair  market  value  of  $276  an 
acre.  The  only  Improvements  on  the  land  that 
would  be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Souvenir  consist 
of  fences  and  Improved  pasture.  Mr.  Avdd 
has  a  small  dwelling  on  the  7-acre  parcel. 
The  land  and  building  were  purchased  for 
$1600  in  1967. 

The  land  has  little  or  no  value  for  mineral 
production. 

The  conveyance  would  be  made  only  upon 
payment  of  the  value  of  the  land,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but 
such  value  would  be  exclusive  of  any  In- 
creased value  resulting  from  development  or 
improvements  placed  thereon  by  the  appli- 
cant or  his  predecessors  In  Interest. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1916  would  clear  up  the 
present  title  problems  surrounding  this  land 
and  permits  the  present  applicants  to  secure 
title  to  the  land  they  purchased  In  good  faith. 
The  land  Is  not  needed  by  the  Government 
for  any  Federtd  program.  The  Oovemment 
would  stand  no  loss  as  It  would  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  land  conveyed. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
H.R.  1916  offers  a  fair  and  equitable  solution 
to  a  difficult  land  title  problem. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditures  are  Involved  In 
the  enactment  of  HJt.  1916. 

COMMITTEE  BECOMMSNDATION' 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  unanimously  recommends  en- 
actment of  HJEt.  1916. 


tingulshed  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dls- 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
G^ad  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Score)  is  in  the  Chamber,  because 
I  want  to  address  myself  to  some  com- 
ments he  made,  and  some  comments  I 
made  on  his  comments.  This  will  afford 
him  the  possibility  to  make  direct  com- 
ments on  my  comments,  which  are  com- 
ments on  his  comments. 

I  address  msrself  to  his  comments  on 
the  floor  with  reference  to  my  comments 
on  his  public  statement  that  I  had  bro- 
ken the  law. 

The  minority  leader  is  a  distinguished 
person  as  an  individual— not  to  speak 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
also  the  minority  leader. 

I  have  here  a  page  from  the  Anchor- 
age DaUy  Times,  a  newspaper  that  has 
not  been  favorable  to  me.  That  is  un- 
fortunate from  my  particular  political 
point  of  view,  because  it  is  the  largest 
newspaper  in  Alaska.  When  they  wish 
to  oppose  my  actions  they  print  a  ban- 
ner headline  such  as  this  one,  which 
says  "Senator  Gravel  Broke  the  Law." 

That  is  an  interesting  banner  head- 
line, Mr.  President,  to  have  published  in 
one's  own  State.  I  think  any  average 
citizen  reading  that  would  say.  "My  God. 
if  Gravel  broke  the  law.  put  him  in  jail. 
We  should  not  let  Senators  go  around 
breaking  laws.  That  is  bad." 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  although  probably  not 
realizing  it,  certainly  played  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  violently  op- 
posed to  my  position,  and  compounded 
an  error,  the  ignorance  of  which  was 
demonstrated  right  here  in  this  body, 
about  the  laws  concerning  secrecy. 

There  are  no  laws  with  respect  to  the 
classification  system.  It  is  an  Executive 
order.  But  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  says  that  there 
is  a  law  broken  with  respect  to  the  clas- 
sification of  documents,  then  this  gives 
credibility  throughout  the  Nation  to  that 
notion,  mistaken  though  it  is.  This  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  editorials  that 
also  have  acrpeared  in  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  one 
of  the  editorials,  entitled  "What  Price 
Glory?"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  May  11, 

1972] 

What  Pbice  Olobt? 

If  someone  steals  top  secret  documents 
from  an  executive  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment and  hands  them  over  to  a  newspaper 
or  to  a  U.S.  Senator  and  they  reveal  their 
contents,  Is  that  enterprise?  We  think  not. 

Tet  Pulitzer  prizes  were  awarded  recently 
to  a  newspaper  and  a  reporter  who  did  Just 
that.  And  now  Alaska's  U.S.  Sen.  Mncx 
Gravel  Is  In  the  natloaal  spotlight  for  pub- 
lic attention  because  he,  too,  has  done  the 
same  thing. 

Senator  Gravel  is  of  concern  to  all  Alas- 
kans because  he  is  their  elected  representa- 


tive In  the  upper  chamber  of  Congress.  He  Is 
supposed  to  be  representing  them. 

We  don't  think  Alaskans  sent  him  to 
Washington  to  accept  stolen  government 
secrets  and  reveal  them  to  the  public.  We 
think  Alaskans  expected  him  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  for  them  and  for  the 
nation. 

It  U  embarrassing  when  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  Sen.  HtrcH  Scott,  accuses 
our  Senator  of  violating  the  law.  Scott  did 
that  yesterday  and  his  accusation  went 
across  the  nation  on  the  main  news  wires. 

Gravel  read  top  secrets  In  the  Senate. 
Scott  said  he  got  them  from  "a  betrayer" 
of  the  government  and  in  revealing  the 
secrete  he  violated  a  federal  law. 

The  only  reason  the  senator  is  not  charged 
with  committing  a  crime  Is  tliat  senators 
are  Immune  from  prosecution  for  what  they 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  also  embarrassing  for  the  Journalism 
fraternity  when  the  Pulitzer  prize  is  used 
to  Inward  those  who  accept  stolen  secrets 
and  publish  them. 

The  New  York  Times  w<mi  an  award  for 
puUic  service  In  publishing  tbo  Pentagon 
Papers.  A  columnist.  Jack  Anderson,  was 
similarly  rewarded  for  publishing  the  min- 
utes of  secret  discussions  among  White 
House  and  other  executives  with  respect  to 
presidential  policy.  The  minutes  were  stolen 
and  "leaked"  to  Anderson  Just  as  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  were  stolen  and  "neaked"  to  the 
newspaper  and  the  documents  read  by 
Gravel  were  stolen  and  "leaked"  to  him. 

Even  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University 
gagged  on  the  reoommendatlons  of  the  ad- 
visory board  on  Pulitzer  prizes  and  made 
known  their  disapproval  publicly. 

The  Oregonlan  has  declared  that  "some- 
where along  the  line  the  question  of  ethics 
Ic  Journalism  must  be  recognized  along  with 
ethics  among  those  In  government  who  lie, 
cheat  and  steal  for  their  own  purposes." 

Tlie  newspaper  sees  the  need  for  some 
new  rules  for  the  awarding  of  prizes  for 
journalism  as  well  as  for  overclasslflcation 
of  government  papers. 

To  which  we  add,  the  same  rules  and 
ethics  should  apply  to  those  who  receive  the 
stolen  property. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial states  that  this  is  against  the  law. 
Let  me  precisely  go  over  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  who — I  want  underscoied 
and  state  for  the  Record — is  one  of 
the  persons  I  deeply  admire  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
skillful  practitioners  of  the  art  of  poii- 
tics,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  fine  art  and 
a  reputable  profession.  Thus,  I  want  to 
state  my  disagreement,  which  does  not 
detract  one  iota  from  the  skill  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  brings  to  his  of- 
fice, or  my  own  personal  affection  for 
him,  apart  from  our  participaticm  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  take  to  task 
his  statement  when  I  asked  for  an  apolo- 
gy tf  no  law  was  broken.  He  came  back 
and  said  no  apology  was  warranted,  and 
in  fact  quite  the  opposite  of  an  aix>logy 
was  warranted,  which  would  mean  severe 
disapprobation.  Certainly  he  is  entitled 
to  that  opinion.  I  do  not  question  that. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  and  seek  no 
agreement — not  at  all.  What  I  do  seek  to 
rectify  is  his  claim  that  I  have  broken  the 
law.  If  I  have  not  broken  the  law,  then 
I  would  like  an  apology  so  that  I  can 
write  to  this  newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  tell  them  that  they  are  in  er- 
ror and  hope  that  they  will  print  a  re- 
traction— which  I  am  sure  they  \i-ouId 
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never  do — with  the  same  kind  of  scream- 
ing headline  which  they  used  when  they 
said  I  did  break  the  law. 

There  is  no  reference  to  breaking  the 
law  in  the  entire  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  There  Is  refer- 
ence to  the  Espionage  Act.  The  language 
is  very  precise  in  the  Espionage  Act: 

*  *  *  which  Information  the  possessor  has 
reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to  Injure  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  released  no  informa- 
tion— then,  or  now,  and  never  would — 
that  would  injure  the  United  States. 

If  I  did  that,  that  would  mean  that  I 
am  a  traitor,  that  I  wanted  to  do  harm 
to  my  coimtry.  If  I  did  that,  I  should  not 
be  permitted  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  go 
free. 

Obviously,  that  is  not  my  Intent.  Any 
Senator  that  would  stand  up  and  say 
that  is  my  intent  is  in  violation  of  the 
rules,  because  in  this  Chamber  we  have 
a  rule  that  does  not  permit  a  colleague  to 
remonstrate  concerning  the  motivations 
of  another  colleague. 

Certainly  my  motivations  were  not  to 
hurt  the  Senate  and  were  not  to  hurt  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleague 
from  Permsylvanla  is  aware  of  the  rules 
witliln  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  a 
Senator  cannot  Impugn  the  motives  of 
another  Senator. 

My  motive  was  merely  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  American  people.  That  Is  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  my  colleague 
from  Permsylvanla.  who  feels  that  I  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  t^e 
Senate. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  rules,  the  spirit  of  which  I  vio- 
lated. I  think  it  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  not  violated  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  fact,  I  think  I  am  performing  my 
functions  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  the  function  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  debating  society,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  which  acts  as  a  conduit 
of  Information  to  the  American  people, 
information  that  Is  so  vital  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  exercise  Intelligently  their 
franchise. 

I  feel  that  I  have  acted  In  the  full 
spirit  of  my  office  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Mr.  President,  In  respect  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  to  point  out 
where  I  have  violated  the  law  and  how  it 
has  been  violated.  The  statement  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vanla on  two  separate  occasions  that  I 
attempted  to  have  excerpts  from  the 
NSSM  papers  printed  In  the  Record  In 
secret  session  after  there  had  been  a 
prohibition  against  the  Introduction  of 
the  material  into  the  Record. 

There  was  no  effort  by  me  to  put  the 
papers  into  the  Record  in  secret  session. 
There  htis  never  been  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  first  occasion  there  was  an 
objection  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  the  Introduction  of  the  material.  That 
is  certainly  not  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Senate.  So  to  state  that  on  two 
separate  occasions  the  will  of  the  Senate 
has  been  disregarded  is  I  think,  slightly 
In  error. 

I  think  the  specific  points  I  have  dis- 
agreement with  in  the  statement  are  still 
valid. 


I  think  it  is  Interesting  that  in  the  last 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla,  that  Senators  may  ignore 
laws  for  which  non-Members  could  be 
prosecuted,  is  subject  to  question.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Others  who  are  not  Senators  have 
done  what  I  have  done.  They  have  not 
broken  the  law  because  there  is  no  law. 
And  if  there  is  a  breaking  of  the  law,  then 
I  submit  that  the  administration  Is  very 
capricious  and  arbitrary  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  New  York  Times  has  printed  In- 
formation similar  to  that  which  I  have 
released;  the  Washington  Post  has 
printed  information  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  released ;  and  Newsweek  magazine 
has  printed  information  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  released. 

I  would  certainly  not  want  to  accuse 
thj  President  or  our  Attorney  General  of 
dealing  In  selective  justice,  because  I  feel 
that  people  of  integrity  should  be  able  to 
apply  justice  uniformly. 

Jack  Anderson  also  released  that  in- 
formation, as  well  as  information  relative 
to  the  Pakistani  papers.  No  one  at- 
tempted to  prosecute  him. 

The  point  is  made  that  this  Informa- 
tion was  not  generally  knovra  In  this 
body,  and  that  it  involves  activities  in  the 
executive  department  and  not  within  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  within 
the  fourth  estate:  the  communications 
field. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  rely  on  our  own 
good  judgment  and  on  our  own  sense  of 
morality  as  to  what  is  best  for  this  coun- 
try. I  am  not  prepared  to  defer  as  a 
citizen  or  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  any  man 
as  to  what  might  be  best  for  this  coun- 
try. My  duty,  which  I  have  sworn  to  up- 
hold. Is  to  protect  this  Nation  and  the 
Constitution  from  within  and  without.  I 
think  that  duty  is  met  when  I  give  infor- 
mation to  the  American  people  as  to  the 
threat  that  exists. 

I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  meet  that 
threat,  whether  It  be  with  respect  to  the 
military  or  the  lives  of  Americans  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
that  the  NSSM  papers  of  which  he  speaks 
are  something  relating  to  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary strategy. 

I  made  that  statement.  I  am  glad  that 
my  colleague  made  that  statement,  too, 
because  those  studies  to  which  I  referred 
are  more  relevant  now  than  when  they 
were  first  undertaken. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  the  underlying  rec- 
ommendations that  *iie  President  re- 
ceives relative  to  this  position. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  rendered  that  service,  to 
let  Us  know  that  the  President  is  work- 
ing at  cross-purposes  with  the  intel- 
ligence community  and  with  the  best 
data  that  he  could  receive  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  comments 
that  I  have  to  make.  I  will  still  wait  for 
an  apology.  I  may  have  to  wait  my 
entire  public  career  for  the  apology. 
However,  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  a  person  of  unusual 
character,  of  unusual  integrity,  and  of 
unusual  honesty.  I  hope  that  with  time 
he  will  come  to  view  the  situation  as  I 
view  It,  from  the  facts. 


I  will  not  press  for  an  apology  if  it  can 
be  shown  where  I  violated  the  law.  But  I 
ask  that  it  be  shown  me  where  I  violated 
the  law. 

I  think  that  as  a  UjS.  Senator  I  am 
entitled  to  an  apology  so  that  we  can  get 
the  record  straight  not  only  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  but  also  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  know  these  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  two  articles 
that  appeared  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post.  One  is  by  Roger  Wllklns,  en- 
titled "Children  of  Slavery— Parents  and 
Black  Liberation."  The  other  is  a  letter  to 
George  Jackson  from  Angela  Davis.  I 
think  that  these  articles  shed  great  light 
on  the  attitude  that  exists  on  the  part  of 
white  and  black  people  toward  discrimi- 
nation. I  see  great  merit  in  these  articles. 
That  Is  why  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks one  other  item  of  which  I  have 
spoken  frequently.  It  seems  that  we  start 
by  saying  something  that  is  not  credible. 
However,  later  the  facts  of  the  matter 
percolate  to  the  surface  for  all  to  see. 
The  article  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Is 
entitled  "Bombing  of  North  Spreads  to 
NonmlUtary  Targets,"  written  by  Peter 
Osnos,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle refers  to  the  bombing  that  Is  taking 
place  and  being  spread  to  nonmilitary 
targets.  What  moral  justification  can  we 
have  for  this?  There  Is  no  moral  jxistifi- 
cation.  In  that  electrical  plant  that  is 
supplying  electricity  to  Hanoi,  civilians 
are  working.  And  civilians  are  living 
around  there.  We  have  now  adopted  the 
theories  adopted  by  Hitler  in  the  Second 
World  War.  and  that  is  open-city  bomb- 
ing. It  was  immoral  then  and  it  is  im- 
moral today  when  perpetrated  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  ashamed 
and  disgusted  as  an  American  citizen  to 
be  a  party  to  this.  And  I  think  the  shame 
will  live  long,  not  only  In  American  his- 
tory, but  also  in  the  American  psyche. 

Exhibit  1 

Children  of  Slavest — Parents  and  Black 

Liberation 

(By  Roger  WUkins) 
The  first  "love  letter"  from  Angela  Davis  to 
George  Jackson  introduced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion at  Miss  Davis'  trial  tn  Callfomia  for 
murder  offers  an  extraordinary  glimpse  Into 
the  mind  of  a  young  black  woman  as  she 
struggles  with  one  of  the  still  live  and  an- 
guishing legacies  of  slavery.  During  the  late 
sixties,  when  young  angry  black  rhetoricians 
lashed  America  because  of  three  hundred 
years  of  oppression  and  recited  the  whole 
litany  of  slavery,  the  standard  white  response 
was,  "What  has  this  generation — white  or 
black — to  do  with  that  period  of  our  distant 
history?"  But  In  writing  to  the  man  she 
loved,  as  a  black  woman  caught  up  in  the 
struggle  for  black  liberation,  Angela  Davis 
had  still  to  be  deeply  Involved  In  the  slow 
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black  psychic  climb  up  out  of  the  slime  and 
ooze  of  slavery.  In  this  letter,  excerpts  from 
which  appear  elsewhere  on  this  page,  her 
issue  is  whether  the  survival  techniques  and 
the  perceptions  of  black  needs  developed 
prior  to  1865  and  persisting  even  now  are 
suited  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  black 
society. 

The  problem  Miss  Davis  confronts  runs  In 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  defense  mecha- 
nisms blacks  developed  for  survival  during 
the  brutal  and  violent  days  when  they  were 
chattel  straight  into  the  guts  and  spirits  of 
today's  black  parents  struggling  with  the  ex- 
cruciating problems  of  raising  their  children 
In  a  still  racist  America — an  America  that 
seems  to  think  it  has  done  enough  about  the 
racial  problem  and  Is  both  weary  of  the  issue 
and  hostile  even  toward  such  minor  innova- 
tions as  busing  and  scatter  site  housing.  She 
knows  the  parents  will  be  tempted  to  be 
"overly  protective"  by  dissuading  their  chil- 
dren from  accepting  the  "burden  of  fighting 
this  war  which  has  been  declared  on  us,"  on 
the  one  hand  while  seeing  the  need  to  hand 
the  sons  of  the  race  a  "flaming  sword"  on 
the  other. 

Diuring  slavery,  both  black  men  and  black 
women  performed  as  beasts  of  burden  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  but  in  a  very  substantial 
measure,  that  was  the  man's  sole  function. 
In  order  to  turn  men  Into  beasts,  it  was  im- 
perative for  the  society  to  keep  them  docile. 
Male  slaves  could  be  murdered,  punished 
brutally,  sold  down  the  river  away  from 
family  and  friends  and  have  their  faces 
pressed  into  the  mud  in  hundreds  of  other 
more  subtle  ways  imtil  manhood  was  little 
more  than  a  scream  of  anguish  that  died  in 
the  throat  before  It  was  heard. 

Women  seemed  less  threatening  and  were 
thus  often  given  positions  of  trust  at  the 
mouths  of  white  babies,  and  in  the  kitchens 
of  the  great  houses  or  of  sexual  servitude,  to 
master,  master's  son,  overseer  or  visiting 
fireman.  The  women  did  what  they  had  to  do 
for  their  own  survival  and  to  protect  chil- 
dren, husbands  and  friends.  They  saw  clearly 
the  perils  In  store  for  the  black  manchild 
and,  over  generations  and  centuries,  they  de- 
vised ways  to  raise  their  boys  to  survive  In 
the  world  they  knew:  "Keep  your  nose  clean, 
hang  back,  work  hard,  succeed,  escape,  be- 
come 'non-nigger'." 

After  slavery,  little  changed  In  those  pat- 
terns. The  black  male  was  stlU  systematically 
degraded.  Women  could  get  jobs  because  peo- 
ple needed  domestics  and  the  American  fan- 
tasy grew  enough  to  Include  a  black  woman 
teacher,  nurse  or  social  worker,  but  could  not 
encon^ass  a  black  male  sux>ervlsor  or  execu- 
tive. Meanwhile,  up  through  the  black  revo- 
lution of  the  sixties,  black  mothers  kept 
teaching  the  same  old  survival  course  to 
their  children.  They  did  so,  partially  because 
their  own  paths  to  progress  were  blocked  and 
so  they  poured  all  of  their  hopes  and  all  of 
their  ambitions  into  their  children,  and  par- 
tially because  they  wanted  to  save  the  chil- 
dren from  both  named  and  unknown  perils. 

Then  came  the  revolution  of  blackness 
during  the  late  eos  and  the  rise  of  black  male 
coi.si'iousness.  Cultlsts  and  others,  raging  at 
an  abundance  of  Injustices — many  real,  some 
Imagined — began  firing  at  any  moving  target. 
Black  women  loomed  large  in  many  sights; 
they  were  told  "you  have  crushed  our  man- 
hood and  bled  us  of  our  blackness.  We  are 
men  now  and  are  prepared  to  take  care  of 
business  while  your  role  is  to  keep  quiet, 
succor  and  love,  while  I  fight  and  define  my 
blackness." 

This  is  where  Miss  Davis  parts  company 
with  much  of  the  new  black  thought.  She 
clearly  understands  the  parental  instinct  to 
protect  the  cub,  but  she  knows  that  the  old 
survival  patterns  no  longer  work,  for  even 
when  they  do  "work",  they  often  produce  in- 
dividualistic, white-like  people,  alienated 
from  the  black  eq>erlence,  people  who  stand 
alone,  above  and  aside,  Identifying  with  lit- 


tle of  the  pain  and  soaring  with  none  of  the 
joy  of  engagement  and  occasional  victory. 
The  struggle,  as  she  says,  must  now  be  col- 
lective. Renewed  white  resistance  coupled 
with  the  still  abysmal  circumstances  of  the 
lives  of  at  least  half  of  black  America  requires 
a  strategy  of  more  ingenious  and  diversified 
black  initiatives  springing  from  both  the 
talents  and  needs  of  a  more  unified  black 
commiinity  than  has  ever  previously  existed. 

Whether  Miss  Davis  was  speaking  meta- 
phorically when  she  talked  about  squeezing 
rather  than  jerking  the  trigger  and  rejoicing 
over  the  running  blood  of  a  policeman  is 
somethmg  a  jury  In  San  Jose  will  soon  begin 
to  ponder.  But  no  one  who  walks  the  streets 
of  the  poorest  black  communities  in  this 
country  can  doubt  that  desperate  struggles, 
the  contoTirs  of  which  are  yet  unknown.  He 
ahead.  Eyes  In  black  spirits  see  what  white 
blindness  and  indifference  faU  to  perceive: 
alleys  where  children  play  amidst  rubble  and 
wine-soaked  bodies,  tenaments  where  fami- 
lies sleep  eight  to  a  room,  grammar  schools 
where  heroin  pushers  peddle  their  wares  to 
ten  year  olds  and  empty  shells  lurching  along 
streets- where  men  should  walk.  Nor  Is  there 
any  doubt  about  the  rage  such  sights  en- 
gender In  the  core  of  every  black  with  a  living 
spirit,  whether  or  not  that  age  Is  articulated 
as  openly  as  Miss  Davis  does  in  her  letter. 

Nor  can  he  believe  that  there  is  an  asset 
anywhere  more  precious  to  the  future  of 
black  America  than,  her  children.  Each 
mother  will  struggle  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  pain  that  lies  ahead  for  her  child.  Her 
Instinctive  desire  to  erect  an  iron  protective 
mechanism  around  his  spirit  wiU  do  fierce 
battle  with  her  knowledge  that  the  black 
community  needs  him  to  Uve  his  life  at  full 
throttle  and  great  risk  while  pouring  his 
main  force  into  the  struggle  for  black  libera- 
tion. If  the  parents  choice  is  the  latter.  Miss 
Davis  is  right.  That  race  of  giants  won't  be 
developed  by  strong  men  and  crippled  moth- 
ers. Rather,  it  will  arise  from  families  headed 
by  two  whole  human  beings  who  set  examples 
by  being  fuUy  engaged  in  the  most  serious 
business  of  America,  and  who  have  the  full 
courage  to  grow  and  to  launch  the  child  in 
the  hope  that  none  of  them — whether  parent 
or  chUd — will  flinch  in  the  face  of  the  awe- 
some challenges  that  are  rtre  to  come. 

Letteb  to  George  Jackson—  Angela  Davis: 
Struggle,   Sitrvival 

It  is  already  impossible  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. If  I  start  by  dropping  the  mask  and 
say  in  all  naturalness;  I  have  come  to  love 
you  very  deeply,  I  count  on  you  to  believe 
me,  George.  I  have  used  these  words  very 
seldom  In  my  26  years — because  I  could  not 
have  meant  them  very  often.  Believe  me.  It 
happened  so  abrupty,  so  spontaneously.  I 
was  not  seeking  to  love  when  I  walked  into 
a  Salinas  courtroom  on  Friday,  May  8,  19'70. 
But  one  thing  remains  to  be  said — my  feel- 
ings dictate  neither  llluslonary  hopes  nor  In- 
tolerable despair.  My  love — your  love,  rein- 
forces my  fighting  instincts,  it  tells  me  to  go 
to  war  .  .  . 

Concerning  black  women:  I  am  convinced 
that  the  solution  is  not  to  persuade  the 
black  woman  to  relax  her  reins  on  the  black 
male,  (but  to  translate)  the  "be  a  good  boy" 
syndrome  into  a  "take  the  sword  In  band" 
attitude  ...  to  take  our  first  step  towards 
freedom,  we,  too,  must  pick  up  the  sword. 
Only  a  fighting  woman  can  guide  her  son  in 
the  warrior  direction.  Only  when  our  lives — 
our  total  lives — becomes  inseparable  from 
struggle  can  we,  black  women,  do  what  we 
have  to  do  for  our  sons  and  daughters  .  .  . 

My  mother  was  overly  protective  of  her 
sons  and  daughters.  I  could  never  forgive 
her  for  forcing  my  brothers  (us,  too)  to  take 
dancing  lessons.  George,  we  must  dig  Into 
all  the  muck  and  get  at  the  roots  of  our 
problems  .  .  .  When  we  are  overly  protec- 
tive, we  attempt  to  dissuade  our  loved  ones 
from  accepting  the  burden  of  fighting  this 


war  which  has  been  declared  on  us,  we  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  coiinter  revolutionary. 
You'd  be  surprised  how  many  brothers  would 
say  this.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  ought 
to  blot  our  natural  Instincts  for  siirvlval. 
Why,  why,  is  our  conditions  so  wrought  with 
contradictions?  We.  who  have  been  coerced 
into  performing  the  most  degrading  kinds 
of  labor — a  sex  machine  for  the  white  Slav* 
master.  Rather  than  helplessly  watch  her 
chUdren  die  a  slow  death  of  starvation,  my 
grandmother  submitted  to  the  white  master, 
my  father's  .accursed  father  .  .  . 

To  choose  between  various  paths  of  sur- 
vival means  the  objective  availability  of  al- 
ternatives. I  hope  you  don't  take  this  as  an 
apologetic  stance.  I'm  only  trying  to  under- 
stand the  forces  that  have  led  us,  black 
women,  to  where  we  are  now.  Why  did  your 
mother  offer  you  reprimands  Instead  of  the 
flaming  sword?  Which  Is  equivalent  to  pos- 
ing the  same  question  about  every  other 
black  woman — and  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  sons,  but  the  daughters  too,  this  is 
really  crucial.  In  Cuba  last  summer,  I  saw 
some  very  beautiful  Vietnamese  warriors  .  .  . 
all  female  ...  I  saw  women  patrollng  the 
streets  with  rifles  on  their  backs — defending 
the  revolution.  But  also,  young  companeras 
educating  their  husbands  and  lovers — de- 
mythologlzing  machismo.  After  all,  if  wom- 
en can  fight,  manage  factories,  the  men 
ought  to  be  able  to  help  with  the  house, 
children. 

But  returning  to  the  question — we  have 
learned  from  our  revolutionary  ancestors 
that  no  individual  act  or  response  can  seize 
the  scepter  of  the  enemy.  The  slave  lashes 
out  against  his  Immediate  master,  subdues 
him,  escapes,  but  he  has  done  nothing  more 
than  take  the  first  step  in  the  long  spiral 
upwards  towards  liberation.  And  often  that 
Individual  escape  is  in  evasion  of  the  real 
problem.  It  is  only  when  all  the  flaves  .ire 
aroused  from  their  slumber,  artlciUate  their 
goals,  choose  their  leaders,  make  an  unwav- 
ering commitment  to  destroy  every  single 
obstacle  which  might  prevent  them  from 
transcribing  their  visions  of  a  new  world,  a 
new  man  onto  the  soU  of  the  earth,  into  the 
fiesh  and  blood  of  men. 

Even  dreams  are  often  prohibited  or  are 
allowed  to  s\irface  only  in  the  most  dis- 
guised and  sublimated  form — the  desire  to 
be  white,  the  monstrous  perverted  aspira- 
tions of  a  so-called  black  bourgeoisie,  cre- 
ated to  pacify  the  masses.  And  then  there  Is 
the  unnatural  system-oriented  desires  of  a 
black  woman  who  is  relating  to  the  survival 
of  her  chUdren  .  .  . 

The  point  is — given  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  absence  of  collective  struggle,  the 
objective  survival  alternatives  are  sparse: 
ambitions  of  bourgeois  gluttony  or — like  you 
said — unconscious  crime.  One  path  goes  in 
thru  the  front  door,  the  other  sneaks  in  thru 
the  back  and  is  far  more  dangerous  and 
seemingly  far  less  likely  to  reach  Its 
destination  .  .  . 

A  mother  cannot  help  but  cry  out  for  the 
survival  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood.  We 
have  been  forbidden  to  reach  out  for  the 
truth  about  survival — that  is  a  collective  en- 
terprise and  must  be  offensive,  rather  than 
defensive  .  .  . 

Frustrations,  aggressions  cannot  be  re- 
pressed Indefinitely  J  .  .  For  the  black  fe- 
male, the  solution  lar  not  to  become  less  ag- 
gressive, noj-tolav/down  the  gun,  but  to 
learn  howrto  wT^he  sights  correctly,  aim 
accurate!*,  squeeze  rather  than  Jerk,  and 
not  be  oyercome  by  the  damage.  We  have  to 
learn  haw  to  rejoice  when  pig's  blood  Is 
spilled.  But  all  this  presupposes  that  the 
black  male  will  have  purged  himself  of  the 
myth  thik  his  mother,  his  woman,  must  be 
subdued  before — he — can  wage  war  on  the 
enemy.  Liberation  is  a  dialectical  move- 
ment— ^the  black  woman  can  liberate  herself 
from  all  the  muck — and  it  works  the  other 
way  around  and  this  is— only — the  begin- 
nlng  .  .  .  Women's  liberation  in  the  revo- 
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lution  Is  Inseparable  from  the  liberation  of 
the  male  .  .  . 

Jon  and  I  have  made  a  truce.  As  long  as  I 
try  to  combat  my  tendencies  to  remind  him 
of  his  youth,  he  will  try  to  combat  his  male 
chauvinism.  Dont  come  down  on  me  before 
you  understand — I  never  said  Jon  was  too 
young  for  anything,  I  Just  mentioned  how 
Incredible  it  Is  that  In  spite  of  a  Catholic 
school,  Georgia,  etc.,  he  refused  to  allow  so- 
ciety to  entrap  him  In  adolescence.  But  still, 
he  doesnt  dig  any  mention  of  age. 

The  night  after  I  saw  you  In  court,  for  the 
first  (time)  In  months,  I  dreamt  (or  at  least 
the  dream  was  significant  enough  to  work 
its  way  Into  my  consciousness).  We  were 
together,  fighting  pigs,  winning.  We  were 
learning  to  know  each  other. 

I  love  you  .  .  . 

EXRXBIT  a 

Bombing  or  Nortb  Sphkaos  to  NoNMn.rrART 

Takgxts 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Saigon,  May  24  (Wednesday). — VS.  Air 
Force  and  Navy  Jet  flightera  carried  out  their 
heaviest  raids  so  far  on  North  Vietnam  over 
the  weekend,  expanding  again  the  scope  of 
their  targets  and  the  range  of  the  attacks, 
the  U.S.  Command  said  Tuesday. 

An  average  of  more  than  330  strikes  a  day 
were  flown  In  a  three-day  period  ending 
Monday  evening,  the  command  said,  Includ- 
ing attacks  on  bridges  and  rail  lines  only  40 
miles  from  the  border  of  China. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  military  installa- 
tions and  transportation  facilities  that  bad 
been  the  principal  targets  up  to  now,  the 
command  confirmed  that  a  power  transfor- 
mer eight  miles  northwest  of  Hanoi  had  also 
been  attacked. 

[Several  thousand  South  Vietnamese  ma- 
rines launched  a  combined  amphibious  and 
helicopter  assault  Wednesday  on  the  coastal 
strip  called  the  "Street  Without  Joy"  east  of 
Quangtrl  City,  AP  reported.] 

Senior  U.S.  oflloers  said  the  Justification 
for  hitting  the  power  plant  was  that  It  sup- 
plied electricity  to  many  truck  repair  shops 
and  small  factories  In  the  Hanoi  area  pro- 
viding war-related  services.  They  said  the 
transformer  was  75  per  cent  destroyed. 

Well -Informed  AAierlc&n  sources  said  a  ce- 
ment factory  In  the  vldnlty  of  the  port  city 
of  Haiphong  was  also  hit,  but  this  raid  was 
not  Included  In  the  command's  latest  listing 
of  bomb  damage. 

[In  Washington,  Defense  Department 
spokesman  Jerry  W.  Friedheim  confirmed  the 
bombing  of  nonmilltary  Installations  and 
said  U.S.  bombers  "will  be  hitting  some  of 
the  other  targets,  such  as  power  plants  and 
some  of  the  indiistrlal  facilities  which  sup- 
port the  military  effort  of  the  north." 

[Friedheim  told  newsmen  that  U.S.  com- 
manders "probaby  have  more  flexibility  In 
their  targeting  than  was  exercised  In  the 
1967  1968  period."] 

The  renewed  regular  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  code-named  "Linebacker"  by  the 
Pentagon,  coupled  with  the  mining  of  the 
country's  seven  ports  and,  heavy  naval 
bombardment  has  now  siupassed  anything 
mounted  by  the  United  States  In  past  years. 

Despite  failures  In  the  previous  bombing 
campaign  to  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  equip- 
ment to  the  South,  officers  believe  this  time 
the  effect  will  be  greater.  "We  are  doing  bet- 
ter," said  one  very  senior  commander.  The 
greatest  Impact  on  Hanoi's  war-making  ca- 
pability, U.S.  officers  believe,  wUl  be  the  fail- 
ure to  get  supplies  from  the  sea  routes,  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  U.S.  mining  of  harbors. 

[The  official  North  Vietnam  News  Agency 
said  antiaircraft  crews  and  planes  shot  down 
eight  American  warplanes  over  North  Viet- 
nam, four  of  them  over  Habac  Province,  UPI 
reportod. 

(U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  fighters  shot 
down  four  Sovlet-bullt  Mlg  Interceptors  over 


North  Vietnam  Tuesday,  AP  reported,  citing 
U.S.  military  sources. 

[Communist  gunners  fired  14  rockets  Into 
Blenhoa  airbase,  15  miles  nortb  of  Saigon, 
overnight,  Reuter  reported.  First  reports  said 
one  South  Vietnamese  soldier  was  killed  and 
15  persons.  Including  four  VS.  servlconen, 
were  wounded.] 

In  the  two  weeks  since  "Linebacker"  began, 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  have  been  hit  as  many 
times  as  they  were  In  the  1965-1968  period, 
according  to  the  Informal  records  of  military 
statisticians. 

"There  is  nothing  Inviolate,"  said  one  rank- 
ing officer  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
air  war.  "If  someone  says  we  want  that  tar- 
get up  there  ...  we  go  get  It." 

Moreover,  the  commanders  maintain  that 
the  bombing  Is  substantially  more  effective 
than  It  was  In  the  past  because  of  improve- 
ments on  the  conventional  2,000-3,000-pound 
bombs  that  have  been  fitted  with  laser-guided 
and  electro-optical  bombing  devices.  These 
bombs  can  be  released  from  altitudes  as  high 
as  20,000  feet  and  still  score  accurate  hits  In 
up  to  80  i>er  cent  of  the  strikes,  Air  Force 
journals  have  reported. 

The  "smart  bombs"  have  been  re^K>nslbIe 
for  the  success  In  knocking  out  bridges,  rail 
lines  and  other  targets  that  had  once  proved 
troublesome  to  pilots  who  kept  having  to 
come  back  to  them. 

The  important  rail  and  vehicular  Thanh 
Hoa  Bridge,  80  miles  south  of  Hanoi,  for  ex- 
ample, was  struck  many  times  in  1965-68,  but 
never  rendered  useless  for  a  significant  time 
period. 

The  bridge  was  hit  again  on  May  13  and  the 
Air  Force  maintains  It  has  been  put  out  of 
action  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

"The  simple  fact  Is  that  he  (North  Viet- 
nam) can  still  repair  these  things,"  said  a 
senior  Air  Force  officer,  "but  I  can  take  them 
out  In  just  a  few  minutes.  It  takes  about  two 
minutes  for  each  bridge.  It's  a  relatively 
clean,  surgical  operation.  Bombing  Is  very 
precise  with  these  weapons." 

The  officer  said  that  the  attacks  40  miles 
from  China  destroyed  six  bridges  with  only 
eight  planes. 

"Smart  bombs"  have  been  in  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  arsenals  for  as  long  as  two  years, 
but  they  were  not  used  extensively  In  opera- 
tions over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  or  Inside 
South  Vietnam.  Other  high-priced  equip- 
ment— computers,  sensors  and  the  like — ^Is 
also  credited  with  Improving  results. 

While  commanders  maintain  that  fewer 
planes  are  now  necessary  to  accomplish  great- 
er objectives,  they  are  at  no  loss  for  assets. 
Since  the  buildup  began  in  mid  February,  air 
strength  in  Southeast  Asia  has  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  peak  years  of  "Rolling  Thunder." 

Fighters  and  bombers  operate  from  six 
bases  In  Thailand,  (one  was  recently  re- 
opened) ,  anywhere  from  five  to  seven  aircraft 
carriers  and  some  B-62s  are  based  on  Ouam. 
There  are  Air  Force  and  Marine  squadrons 
based  at  Danang  and  Blenhoa,  Inside  South 
Vietnam. 

Through  careful  manipulation  of  the  man- 
power commitment.  Pentagon  planners  have 
managed  to  avoid  sending  so  many  people  to 
South  Vietnam  that  the  steadily  dropping 
troop  strength  figures  would  be  reversed. 

Many  of  the  additional  planes  (the  overall 
total  is  about  1,100)  are  deployed  Inside 
South  Vietnam  where  the  air  offensive  also 
continues  to  expand.  The  total  number  of 
sorties  In  May  Is  likely  to  come  close  to  the 
figure  for  May,  1968.  the  highest  of  the  war. 
That  month,  the  daUy  average  was  about  400. 

Tuesday,  Air  Force  and  Navy  Jets  flew  426 
sorties.  Yar  the  entire  month  of  January, 
1972,  169  U.S.  sorties  were  flown  inside  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  was  to  be  recognized. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  with  the  imderstanding 
that  I  may  get  the  3  minutes  back  from 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  also  that  the 
Senate  have  the  1  minute  remaining  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
recognized  for  1  minute  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  3  minutes 
from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  must  all 
presume  to  be  responsible  for  the  reason- 
able consequences  flowing  from  our  ac- 
tions. And  that,  of  course,  includes  news- 
paper publicity. 

I  have  filed  a  bill  of  particulars,  and 
I  filed  it  on  the  same  day  that  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  filed  his  com- 
plaint about  me.  It  was  not  carried  in 
the  press  because  I  filed  it  late  in  the 
day.  So,  in  order  to  show  my  reply,  which 
is  in  great  detail  and  should  have  ap- 
peared in  the  same  newsstory,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statemoit 
made  at  that  time  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
the  one  who  made  reference  to  the  docu- 
ments l>eing  classified  as  secret.  That 
statement  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  said: 

I  presume  that  doc\unent  is  classified  "Se- 
cret"; In  fact,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  is  classified  "Secret."  I  know  it  is  classi- 
fied "Secret." 

TiUe  18  Of  the  United  States  Code, 
pages  4240  and  4241,  states  the  offense  of 
having  unauthorized  possession  or  access 
to  documents  of  this  nature.  I  quote  the 
entire  section  In  this  statement  and  the 
penalty  therefor. 

Moreover,  section  793(d)  of  title  XVm 
quotes  the  penalty  for  "whoever,  lawfully 
having  possession  of.  access  to"  these 
documents  delivers  or  otherwise  makes 
public  these  documents  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense under  the  Federal  Code. 

Now,  as  to  the  effort  where  I  said  the 
Senator  twice  tried  to  get  these  docu- 
ments in  the  Record,  I  am  referred  to  the 
Senator's  statement  where  he  said : 

I  have  tried  to  get  these  dociunents  in  the 
Record.  The  areas  that  I  quoted  today  were 
not  quoted  previously  on  this  floor  or  in  the 
newspapers. 

I  made  the  distinction  that  a  Senator 
has  certain  Immunities  from  prosecution 
and,  therefore,  It  is  possible  to  violate  the 
law  and  not  be  prosecuted  for  it  because 
we  cannot  be  held  responsible  in  any 
other  place  for  what  we  say  on  the  floor. 
This  places  on  us  a  considerable  burden 
to  be  careful  what  we  say  on  the  floor, 
but  there  can  be  violation  of  law  without 
prosecution  for  It,  and  that  is  the  sort  of 
case  I  am  addressing  myself  to. 
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I  am  saying  that  title  18  provides  or 
enumerates  certain  violations  of  the 
criminal  law. 

By  the  Senator's  statement  he  did  have 
classified  documents  of  great  interest, 
importance,  said  import  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  He  did  make  the 
statement  that  these  actions,  to  which  he 
took  exception,  were  at  that  moment  be- 
ing employed  in  Vietnam.  Therefore,  the 
matter  was  current.  He  was  not  merely 
relating  history. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  could  make  a  point? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  be 
brief. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  As  I  remember  the  code. 
it  speaks  clearly  of  information  the 
possessor  has  reason  to  believe  could  be 
used  to  injure  the  United  States.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  this  would  Injure 
the  United  States;  I  think  It  would  help. 
How  can  I  be  in  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's point.  I  think  it  is  for  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  to  judge,  including  newspapers 
that  published  the  story,  whether  the  re- 
lease of  information  of  this  kind  would 
be  harmful  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  regret  that  there  is  not 
more  time  but  I  think  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars has  been  furnished. 

Exhibit  1 

Mr.  President.  Earlier  today  when  I  was  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska,  Mr.  Qravel,  took  issue  with  a 
statement  I  bad  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  release  of  certain  material  by  him  was 
a  violation  of  law. 

The  Senator  asked  that  It  be  conveyed  to 
me  that  he  requested  either  a  bill  of  partic- 
ulars regarding  the  violation  or  if  not  that, 
I  issue  to  him  a  public  apology. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  intention  of 
apologizing  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
any  statement  I  may  have  made  regarding  his 
unlawful  release  of  documents  in  bis  pos- 
session. Further,  Mr.  President,  sinoe  the 
Senator  has  raised  the  Issue  I  would  like  also 
to  note  that  I  believe  the  view  to  be  widely 
shared  that  if  not  the  letter,  then  surely  the 
spirit,  of  the  Senate  Rules  was  bypassed  by 
his  placing  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
document  that  on  two  separate  occasions 
the  Senate  in  secret  session  has  prohibited 
htm  from  Introducing  into  the  Rkcobo. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  action  by  a  Senator 
which  ought  not  to  be  condoned,  action 
which  was  taken  without  any  notification  to 
the  Leadership  of  either  party  of  his  intent 
to  engage  In  this  particular  action. 

Any  Senator  who  so  flagrantly  flaunts  the 
win  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  not  entitled  to 
an  apology.  Rather,  the  contrary  is  true. 

In  regard  to  a  Bill  of  Particulars  relative 
to  a  violation  of  Federal  law,  I  quote  from 
9  793  (e)  and  (f)  of  Title  18  of  the  VS. 
Code: 

"Whoever  having  unauthorized  possetBlon 
of,  access  to,  or  control  over  any  document, 
writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
photograph,  photogn^hlc  negative,  blue- 
print, plan,  raap,  model,  instrument,  i4>pU- 
ance,  or  note  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense, or  Information  relating  to  the  national 
defense  which  Information  the  possessor  has 
reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to  the  injury 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation,  willfully  communicates, 
delivers,  transmits  or  cavises  to  be  oommuni- 


cated,  delivered,  or  transmitted,  or  attempts 
to  communicate,  deliver,  transmit  or  cause 
to  be  communicated,  delivered,  or  trans- 
mitted the  same  to  any  person  not  entitled 
to  receive  it,  or  willfully  retains  the  same 
and  falls  to  deliver  it  to  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  entitled  to  re- 
ceive It.  .  .  .  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
910,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both." 

The  Senior  Senator  from  Alaska  admitted 
on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  knew 
these  documents  to  be  classified.  I  quote 
from  page  16418  of  the  Record  where  the 
Senator  states: 

"I  presume  that  docimient  is  classified 
'secret.'  In  fact,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  is  classified  'secret.'  I  know  it  Is  classified 
'secret.' " 

The  Senator  also  stated.  In  relation  to  the 
material  be  read  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
day: 

"I  have  tried  to  get  these  documents  In  the 
Record.  The  areas  that  I  quoted  today  were 
noit  quoted  previously  on  this  floor  or  in  the 
newspapers." 

These  classified  materials  related  directly 
to  the  potential  efficacy  of  the  military  stra- 
tegy being  employed  at  that  moment  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  These  classified 
materials  commented  directly  on  possible 
means  of  thwarting  the  United  States  mili- 
tary strategy  that  was  at  that  moment  being 
employed  in  Vietnam.  Anyone  publicizing 
such  claaslfled  material  must  know  that  It 
"could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation." 

Finally,  even  if  it  be  argued  that  the  senior 
Senaotr  from  Alaska  had  lawful  possession  of 
these  classified  materials,  his  actions  were 
stiU  in  violation  of  i  793(d)  of  Title  18  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  which  states: 

"Whoever,  lawfuUy  having  possession  of, 
access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted 
with  any  document,  writing,  code  book,  sig- 
nal book,  sketch,  photograph,  photographic 
negative,  blueinlnt,  plan,  map,  model.  In- 
strument, appliance,  or  note  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  or  information  relating  to 
the  nationxd  defense  which  Information  the 
possessor  has  reason  to  believe  could  be  used 
to  the  Injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation,  willfully 
communicates,  deUvers,  transmits  or  causes 
to  be  communicated,  delivered,  or  transmit- 
ted or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver, 
transmit  or  cause  to  be  communicated,  de- 
livered or  transmitted  the  same  to  any  per- 
son not  entitled  to  receive  it,  or  willfully 
retains  the  same  and  falls  to  deliver  it  on 
demand  to  the  ot&oer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  receive  it  .  .  ." 

WliUe  a  Senator  benefits  from  certain  im- 
munities from  prosecution,  the  laws  and  their 
penalties  apply  to  all.  That  Senators  may 
Ignore  laws  for  which  non-members  of  Con- 
gress coTild  be  prosecuted  suggests  that,  if 
the  privilege  is  relied  upon,  the  wisdom  of 
the  default  Is  subject  to  fair  comment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  recognize  me  briefly? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. "Hie  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars falls  on  this  general  issue  of  intent, 
I  think  the  only  way  to  respond  Is  for 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  come 
forward  with  a  bill  of  particulars  with 
respect  to  what  harm  the  release  of  the 


papers  does  to  the  security  of  this  coim- 
try;  otherwise,  it  is  faulty. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  address  himself  to  that  later.  I  have 
no  more  time. 


AN  EVALUATION  OP  HIGHER  EDU- 
CAITON    SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  few  months,  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  compiled 
information  on  the  multl-billion-dollar 
Federal  subsidy  programs,  a  pattern  has 
emerged  in  many  of  our  case  studies. 
Federal  subsidy  programs  in  many  fields 
suffer  from  the  same  weaknesses: 

They  are  not  well  targeted  on  the 
neediest  groups,  resulting  In  waste  and 
windfall  gains: 

They  have  often  only  the  vaguest  of 
purposes  making  it  impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  judge  their  effectiveness: 

There  is  duplication  of  effort  as  old 
programs  never  die  and  new  programs 
fade  in;  and 

More  and  more.  Federal  subsidies  are 
being  built  into  the  Federal  budget  in 
uncontrollable  form,  leaving  Congress 
with  little  margin  to  respond  to  new 
needs  and  set  new  priorities. 

The  problems  in  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education  are  no  exception  to  this  list. 
Existing  aid  programs  in  the  imdergrad- 
uate  area  spread  benefits  in  a  helter- 
skelter  fashion  unrelated  to  any  particu- 
lar goal.  The  sulisidies  are  granted  by  a 
host  of  agencies  in  an  entirely  imco- 
ordinated  fashion  and  some  of  the  fastest 
growing  programs  are  ones  over  which 
the  Congressional  appropriations  process 
exercises  little  control. 

As  part  of  its  continuing  series  evalu- 
ating Federal  subsidy  programs,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  commis- 
sioned two  studies  of  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation poUcles.  The  first  paper — "Federal 
Aid  to  Higher  Education:  An  Analysis  of 
Federal  Subsidies  to  Undergnuluate 
Education" — ^was  prepared  by  I^x>f. 
David  S.  Mundel  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  this  study,  Professor  Mimdel 
develops  guidelines  for  judging  Federal 
higher  education  policy  and  uses  these 
guidelines  to  evaluate  the  deslrablUty  of 
existing  Federal  programs.  Regrettably, 
this  evaluation  places  the  desirability  of 
current  policy  severely  in  doubt. 

Professor  Mundel  outlines  two  general 
criteria  on  which  policy  should  be 
judged — Is  the  policy  appropriate?  Is 
the  policy  effective?  A  Federal  higher 
education  policy  is  appropriate  if  it  di- 
rects resources  toward  the  highest  pri- 
ority students  and  institutions.  A  Fed- 
eral higher  education  policy  is  effective 
if  it  directs  resources  toward  those  stu- 
dents and  institutions  whose  educational 
behaviors  can  most  significantly  be  im- 
provided  by  these  incentives. 

Both  of  these  criteria  strongly  favor 
policies  which  target  most  of  their  re- 
sources and  attention  on  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  youth.  Yet  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Government's  higher  ed- 
ucation resources  are  targeted  in  tbia 
way  and  even  several  of  these  programs 
have  operating  characteristics  which 
severely  limit  their  Impact.  This  comes 
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as  a  surprise  to  many  Senators  and  to 
many  in  the  general  public  who  are  tax- 
payers. 

In  brief,  as  Professor  Mundel  so  care- 
fully dociunents.  existing  Federal  higher 
education  policy  is  both  inappropriate 
and  ineffective.  To  me,  this  is  as  great  a 
financial  crisis  as  that  so  often  expressed 
by  higher  education  institutions  them- 
selves, and  it  is  perhaps  one  on  which 
we  in  the  Senate  can  more  fruitfully  op- 
erate. 

As  Professor  Miudel  describes,  the 
largest  share  of  Federal  subsidies  to  un- 
dergraduate education  result  from  pro- 
grams which  provide  fimds  directly  to 
colleges  and  universities.  These  programs 
include  direct  appropriations,  support 
for  specific  educational  activities,  and 
support  for  research  conducted  within 
universities  and  imiversity-operated  con- 
tract research  centers.  Although  not  all 
of  these  programs  support  undergradu- 
ate education  directly,  they  often  pro- 
vide fimds  which  can  be  and  are  used  to 
subsidize  imdergraduate  programs. 

The  desirability  of  this  type  of  higher 
education  subsidy  is  highly  questionable. 
The  average  subsidy  received  by  low  in- 
come students  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
that  received  by  students  whose  families 
have  incomes  in  excess  of  $30,000.  In 
every  instance,  the  subsidy  increases  with 
increasing  family  income.  This  pattern 
results  from  the  targeting  of  the  pro- 
grams on  institutions  with  low  enroll- 
ment of  lower  income  students.  In  order 
to  be  appropriate  and  effective  higher 
education  subsidies  should  be  concen- 
trated on  the  neediest  youth,  and  almost 
no  institutionally  oriented  program  is 
likely  to  accomplish  this  concentration. 

A  second  major  set  of  sources  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  are  student  aid  programs. 
Although  these  programs  are  explicitly 
targeted  toward  lower  income  youth. 
Professor  Mundel  outlines  several  of 
their  operational  characteristics  which 
may  limit  their  impact  on  these  students. 
Work-study  programs  are  widely  con- 
sidered to  provide  subsidies  to  lower  in- 
come students,  but  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent they  really  subsidize  institutions  in 
general,  and  consequently  higher  income 
students,  because  they  lower  the  amounts 
which  institutions  must  pay  for  the  out- 
puts of  student  workers. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  favor,  as  I  do,  the 
combination  of  work  with  college  study, 
we  shoxild  support  curricula  that  effec- 
tively combine  these  activities  and  make 
them  available  to  all  students. 

The  administration  of  the  flow  of 
Federal  student  aid  resources  through 
colleges  and  lending  institutions  also 
limits  their  effectiveness.  Lower  income 
high  school  students  need  some  assur- 
ances about  college  financing  if  they  are 
to  plan  confidently  to  continue  their  ed- 
ucations. The  operational  character  of 
current  student  aid  programs  inhibits 
such  confidence  and  thus  the  subsidies 
provide  ineffective  incentives  for  changes 
in  college-going  behaviors.  In  brief,  ex- 
isting Federal  student  aid  programs  are 
appropriate  but  ineffective  subsidy  in- 
struments. They  are  appropriately  tar- 
geted on  lower  income  youth,  but  their 
effectiveness  is  limited  becaiise  of  the 
uncertainty  a  student  faces  over  whether 
he  will  be  eligible. 


Professor  Mundel  describes  two  addi- 
tional sources  of  higher  education  sub- 
sidies which  have,  to  my  knowledge, 
never  been  adequately  considered  before. 
These  are  the  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem and  the  social  security  system.  Each 
provides  significant  quantities  of  sub- 
sidies. The  income  tax  system  provides 
subsidies  by: 

Allowing  private  gifts  to  colleges  to  be 
tax  deductible; 

Allowing  parents  to  claim  college  stu- 
dents as  dependents  even  though  they 
file  tax  returns  themselves,  and 

Allowing  scholarships  and  grants  to 
be  tax  exempt. 

The  major  share  of  these  tax  subsidies 
is  accounted  for  by  the  first  two  pro- 
grams and  each  of  these  gives  larger  sub- 
sidies to  higher  income  students.  For  ex- 
ample, the  average  tax  saving  for  a  low 
income  family  as  a  result  of  the  double 
exemption  provision  is  $4  while  a  family 
with  income  in  excess  of  $30,000  will 
save  an  average  $70.  Recent  increases 
in  the  exemptions  for  dependents  in- 
crease these  differences. 

The  social  security  system  provides  re- 
sources for  dependents  of  deceased,  dis- 
abled, and  retired  workers  who  are  en- 
rolled in  college.  These  subsidies  are  tar- 
geted toward  lower  income  students,  but 
the  subsidies  are  quite  small  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  low  income  students 
are  eligible. 

One  major  problem  of  both  the  tax 
subsidies  and  social  security  benefits  is 
that  they  are  uncontrollable  within  the 
context  of  higher  education  policy  mak- 
mg.  Changes  in  the  amoimt  of  dependent 
exemptions  "spend"  sizable  quantities  of 
higher  education  resources  through  the 
tax  system,  but  are  unlikely  to  be  con- 
sidered in  competition  with  other  higher 
education  allocations.  Similar  patterns 
govern  higher  education  resoiu'ces  al- 
located through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. The  uncontrollable  nature  of  the 
higher  education  "expenditures"  result- 
ing from  these  programs  makes  their  ap- 
propriateness and  effectiveness  largely 
matters  of  chance. 

But  Federal  higher  education  policy 
is  too  important  to  be  left  to  chsmce. 
Professor  Mundel's  analysis  shows  the 
results  of  a  chance  process  and  the  end 
product  cannot  be  viewed  as  favorable  by 
any  reasonable  observer.  A  higher  edu- 
cation policy  which  provides  essentially 
equal  subsidies  to  students  from  both 
rich  and  poor  families  is  neither  appro- 
priate nor  effective.  More  careful  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  development 
of  future  policies.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  old  programs  should  be  eliminated 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  replaced 
by  new  programs. 

This  year  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  right  many  of  the  fiaws  in  the 
existing  programs  for  higher  education. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  contained  in  the 
Senate-House  conference  report  are 
some  path-breaking  provisions  that 
could  bring  order  to  the  Federal  subsidy 
picture  in  higher  education.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  contains  provisions  that 
could  worsen  the  basic  flaws  in  exist- 
ing programs,  resulting  in  continued 
waste  of  Federal  fimds.  The  compromises 
reached  by  the  conference  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  will  de- 


termine whether  subsidies  in  this  crit- 
ical area  will  fulfill  legitimate  goals,  or 
serve  no  master  at  great  expense. 

In  a  study  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  bills  just  considered 
by  the  conference,  Robert  W.  Hartman, 
a  senior  fellow  in  economics  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  has  clarified  the 
benefits  and  the  costs  to  be  derived  from 
the  proposed  new  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Hartman's  report  was  pre- 
pared before  all  the  conference  com- 
promises were  reached,  but  it  is  useful, 
nevertheless,  as  a  guide  for  future  ap- 
propriation, administration,  and  emen- 
dation. 

The  most  Important  element  in  the 
act  is  a  new  program  of  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  provide  every  stu- 
dent with  enough  money  to  attend  a 
college  costing  $1,400.  Federal  subsidies 
would  be  paid  to  supplement  the  stu- 
dent's own  and  his  family's  contribu- 
tion. This  approach  to  aiding  higher 
education  is  long  overdue  in  this  coun- 
try— it  focuses  Federal  dollars  on  the 
students  who  need  it  most  and  whose 
college-going  behavior  is  most  likely  to 
be  affected  by  Federal  subsidies. 

But  the  new  basic  educational  oppor- 
timity  grant  program,  as  Dr.  Hartman 
points  out,  in  his  study,  is  not  without 
flaws. 

First,  a  provision  limiting  a  student's 
assistance  to  no  more  than  half  the  cost 
of  attendance  at  college  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  subsidies  to  low-income  stu- 
dents who  attend  public  institutions  and 
to  middle-income  students  who  attend 
public  community  colleges.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  is  to  reduce  the  targeting 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  neediest  stu- 
dents. 

Second,  the  distribution  of  basic  grant 
subsidies  among  students  from  various 
parental  backgroimds  will  depend  crit- 
ically on  how  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation determines  eligibility  for  grants 
and  how  grants  will  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect less  than  full  funding.  Depending 
on  the  schediiles  chosen  the  Federal  pro- 
gram may  cost  as  little  sis  $900  million 
to  as  much  as  $2  billion;  students  from 
families  with  below  $5,000  incomes  may 
receive  as  little  as  25  percent  of  all  the 
Federal  subsidies  to  over  half  the  funds 
if  alternative  provisions  were  selected. 

Basic  grants  to  students  represent  a 
philosophy  that  I  share:  That  every  child 
in  America  should  have  the  opportimlty 
to  attend  college,  limited  only  by  interest 
and  ability,  not  by  wealth.  But  carrying 
out  that  philosophy  requires  intense 
scrutiny  in  the  legislative  process  and  in 
subsequent  administration  of  the  laws. 
Dr.  Hartman's  paper  discusses  the  tech- 
nical considerations  involved  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  all  interested  parties 
will  examine  it  ;arefully  as  this  program 
comes  into  being. 

By  contrast  with  the  clear  equality  of 
opportunity  purpose  of  the  basic  grant 
program,  the  conference  committee- also 
considered  a  bewildering  assortment  of 
instituticoial  assistance  provisions.  The 
most  costly  of  these  was  a  proposal  in  the 
House  bill  to  give  aid  to  every  college  in 
the  United  States,  based  on  their  en- 
rollment. Dr.  Hartman  has  put  a  price 
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tag  of  over  $1.5  bUllon  on  this  program, 
which  he  describes  as  a  "response  seek- 
ing a  stimulus."  What  public  purpose  is 
served  by  doling  out  $1.5  billion  in  unre- 
stricted form  to  institutions  of  higher 
education? 

Some  people  might  respond  to  this  by 
asking  whether  the  Federal  subsidy  to 
Lockheed  made  any  more  sense.  To  this 
I  would  answer  a  definite  "No."  But 
Lockheed  cannot  be  the  standard  for  as- 
sessing the  need  for  public  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

Even  now  that  the  compromise  institu- 
tional package  has  been  agreed  to,  some 
plain  talk  about  college  financing  is 
needed.  Congress  is,  and  should  be,  sensi- 
tive to  the  real  financial  pinch  faced  by 
most  college  administrators  today.  We 
know  that  college  budgets  are  rising,  that 
State  legislators  are  becoming  tight- 
fisted,  and  that  many  institutions  are  in 
danger  of  pricing  themselves  out  of  the 
market.  We  know  too  that  colleges  can- 
not be  given  xmrestricted  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  plug  the  hole  in  the  dike.  To  re- 
spond to  a  crisis  in  this  way  would  be  to 
waste  an  opportimity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  something  about  the 
causes  of  the  trouble — and  waste  that  op- 
portunity in  an  expensive  manner  with 
no  end  in  sight  to  pleas  for  more  aid. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  school 
finance  crisis  is  that  past  Government 
education  assistance  has  created  a  long- 
term  structural  imbalance  between  the 
prices  of  public  and  private  institutions. 
As  many  observers  have  pointed  out,  the 
tuition  gap  between  public  and  private 
institutions  has  been  growing  and  this 
has  made  It  difficult  for  private  Institu- 
tions to  attract  students.  Ilie  major  rea- 
son for  the  growing  tuition  gap  Is  the 
policy  of  States  to  channel  nearly  all 
State-financed  education  subsidies  into 
public  institutions,  which  allows  the  pub- 
lic sector  to  keep  tuition  below  the  mar- 
ket prices  of  private  institutions. 

Instead  of  altering  the  situation  by 
moving  toward  unrestricted  aid  to  col- 
leges, the  Congress  would  first  of  all  be 
better  advised  to  put  the  funds  into  the 
new  basic  grants  program  I  referred  to 
earlier.  Second,  a  provision  In  the  new 
act  to  give  States  an  incentive  to  expand 
their  State  scholarship  programs  would 
offer  some  real  solutions  to  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  our  private  colleges  and 
universities.  Private  higher  education 
cannot  prosper  In  the  future  unless  State 
governments  begin  to  aid  students  in 
private  as  well  as  public  institutions.  The 
provisions  for  State  scholarship  incen- 
tives represent  an  Important  use  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies:  to  change  the  behavior  of 
State  governments  In  a  socially  useful 
direction.  These  incentive  effects  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  In  Dr.  Hartman's  study. 

One  of  the  great  concerns  of  all  public 
officials,  myself  Included,  is  that  children 
from  middle  Income  homes  not  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  as  we  restructure  our 
higher  education  financing  programs. 
Grants  must  be  limited  to  lower  income 
students  under  the  strict  budget  outlook 
facing  the  Congress  and  wealtl«r  homes 
can  take  care  of  the  higher  education 
needs  of  their  children.  For  the  group  In 
between  Congress  has  provided  over  the 
past  5  years  a  federally  Insvu^  loan  pro- 


gram, which  has  grown  rapidly  to  over 
$1  billion  in  loan  volume  in  the  current 
year. 

This  program  Is  now  at  a  crossroads. 
In  the  new  education  amendments,  there 
is  a  provision  for  a  new  federally 
chartered  secondary  market  Institution 
to  be  dubbed  Sally  Mae.  This  new  in- 
stitution could  greatly  Increase  the  vol- 
ume of  funds  to  be  made  available  to 
students  and  it  deserves  strong  public 
support.  At  the  same  time,  interest  sub- 
sidies have  been  built  into  this  program 
that  save  the  students  who  borrow  under 
it  a  few  percentage  points  in  Interest. 
These  few  percentage  points  have  trans- 
lated into  a  wholly  uncontrollable  Fed- 
eral budget  outlay  of  about  $200  million 
at  present  and,  according  to  Hartman's 
JEC  paper,  could  reach  $600-$700  million 
in  a  few  years,  especially  with  the  bill's 
amendments.  Once  again  a  sensible  pub- 
lic goal  of  providing  access  to  capital  for 
all  students  has  been  mixed  up  in  legisla- 
tion with  a  subsidy,  whose  huge  cost  is 
hidden,  and  which  serves  no  great  public 
priority. 

With  potentially  billions  of  dollars 
flowing  out  in  student  grants,  institu- 
tional payments,  interest  subsidies  and 
the  like  under  the  new  legislation,  the 
time  has  certainly  come  to  reexamine 
how  existing  support  programs  will  fit 
into  the  new  financial  structure  of  higher 
education.  For  this  reason,  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  see  that  the  conference  locked 
the  Congress  in  by  requiring  that  $653 
million  be  appropriated  for  existing  stu- 
dent aid  programs  before  any  appropria- 
tions can  be  made  for  the  new  basic 
grants.  This  form  of  restraint  has  no 
logical  basis  and  it  will  make  the  f  imding 
of  higher  education  subsidies  a  terribly 
difficult  problem  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  have  seen  In  the  area  of  public 
assistance  what  a  chaotic  mess  Federal 
programs  can  create  when  entirely  sep- 
arate decision  processes  go  into  creating 
an  AFDC  program,  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, a  medicaid  program,  and  several 
public  housing  programs.  So  far,  there  is 
somewhat  lesii  to  imtangle  in  higher  ed- 
ucation, but  we  must  be  vigilant  to  avoid 
a  replay  of  the  welfare  disaster.  This 
means  that  old  programs  grown  obsolete 
by  the  introduction  of  new  and  better 
programs,  must  be  allowed  to  wither  and 
die.  This  Is  never  an  easy  job  for  a  po- 
litical leader,  for  old  programs  have  a 
constituency.  In  the  case  of  higher  edu- 
cation, I  hope  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  the  old  constituencies  can 
coalesce  around  the  best  features  of  the 
new  higher  education  bill  and  insure 
that  future  subsidies  In  this  vital  area 
will  allow  American  higher  education  to 
fulfill  its  proper  role. 

The  two  studies  I  have  referred  to 
today  are  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  have 
chosen  to  discuss  them  before  publica- 
tion because  they  contain  information 
and  analysis  that  bear  directly  on  the 
higher  education  legislation  the  Congress 
is  considering  at  this  time.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  will  ex- 
amine these  studies  carefully — they  con- 
tain much  more  than  I  have  been  able 
to  discuss  today— as  they  make  their  de- 
cisions on  the  future  course  of  higher 


education  subsidies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  Dr.  Hart- 
man's study  analyzing  these  various  leg- 
islative proposals.  Dr.  Mundel's  evalua- 
tion of  existing  higher  education  pro- 
grams will  be  available  for  review  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  s  offices  until 
final  publication  in  June. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HicBEB  Education  Sttbeisies:  An  Analysis 
or  Seudctxd  Progbams  in  Current  Legis- 
lation 

(Prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
by  Robert  W.  Hartman,  the  Brookings  In- 
stitutlon,i  May  4, 1972) 

At  the  time  this  paper  Is  being  written 
Congress  Is  considering  higher  education  reg- 
islatlon  that  will  set  the  course  for  federal 
aid  for  at  least  the  next  Ave  years.  Too  often 
In  the  course  of  the  legislative  process,  the 
relation  between  the  public  goals  of  a  bill 
and  the  details  of  programs  to  be  authorized 
under  It  are  obscured.  This  paper  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  review  some  key  aspects  of  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation legislation  and  to  relate  these  pro- 
visions to  the  major  puUlc  objectives  In 
higher  education. 

The  program  elements  to  be  emphasized 
are: 

In  the  Senate  bill :  Basic  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  State  Scholarship  Incentives, 
and  Co8t-of-Instructlon  Allowances. 

In  the  House  bUl:  Institutional  Aid, 
Amendments  to  the  Insured  Loan  Program. 

Most  of  these  provisions  provide  for  direct 
subsidies  to  students;  the  competing  Insti- 
tutional aid  provisions  are  first  efforts  to  pro- 
vide general  aid  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  paper  will  discuss  various 
legislative  alternatives  In  terms  of  their  ef- 
fects on  the  federal  budget,  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits  among  students  and  Insti- 
tutions, and  on  the  choices  students  and 
Institutions  make. 

BASIC    EDUCA-nONAI,    OPPOBTUNlrY    GRANTS 

Introduction 

The  Senate  version  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion legislation  provides  In  Sec.  131  for  a 
program  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants.  Under  this  proposal  every  undergrad- 
uate student  In  eligible  Institutions  would  be 
entitled  to  a  federal  grant  equal  to  $1,400 
minus  the  expected  family  contribution  for 
that  student,  or  one  half  of  the  actual  cost 
of  attendance,  whichever  Is  less.  No  grant 
would  be  given  to  a  student  entitled  to  less 
than  $200.  Proposals  of  this  sort — for  a  na- 
tional student  grant  program — have  a  long 
history.  The  most  recent  and  perhaps  Infiu- 
entlal  reports  supporting  a  "Basic  Grant  Ap- 
proach" are  Quality  and  Equality  (the  Car- 
negie Commlslon  report)  and  Toward  a  Long 
Range  Plan  for  Federal  Financial  Support 
for  Higher  Education  (Rlvlln  report).  Each 
of  these  reports  advocated  a  federal  student 
grant  program  as  the  keystone  of  the  federal 
government's  assistance  to  higher  education. 

The  reasons  usually  adduced  for  a  Basle 
Grant  Program  are: 

Such  a  program  is  necessary  to  raise  arf- 
lege-attendance  rates  for  students  frcsn  low- 
er-Income homes,  thereby  furthering  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

A  National  Basic  Grants  Program  would 
ensure  that  all  low-Income  students  receive 
a  federal  subsidy,  unlike  the  existing  student 
grant  program  which  funntis  money  through 
states  and  Institutions,  often  missing  eligible 
low-income  students. 

A  national  schedule  of  entitlements  will 
ensure  that  federal  subsidies  are  concen- 
trated among  students  In  accordance  with 
their  lack  of  ability  to  pay  for  college. 
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Analysis 

1.  Costs  Without  Induced  Enrollments 

The  program  ol  basic  grants  adopted  In 
the  Senate  bill  Is  fully  funded,  would  involTO 
a  major  Increase  In  budgetary  commitments 
for  federal  student  aid  programs.  Undergrad- 
uate student  support  programs  are  estimated 
to  be  at  the  level  $2.4  B  for  1971-72.  In  the 
Office  of  Education  programs  alone,  the  esti- 
mated total  program  level  Is  $1.2  B.  serving  as 
many  as  2.7  million  students. 

The  Basic  Grant  program's  cost  depends 
critically  on  two  factors: 

The  policy  decision  made  on  what  Is  to 
be  included  in  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tion and  the  shape  of  the  expected  contribu- 
tion schedule  at  different  levels  of  family 
income. 

The  Impact  of  the  Basic  Grants  program 
on  student  enrollment  and  retention  rates. 

Family  contribution  schedules  can  include 
a  variety  of  income  sources  that  students 
would  be  exjjected  to  draw  on:  parents'  and 
students'  own  Income,  assets,  social  security 
aid  to  dependent  students,  veteran's  bene- 
fits, etc.  Once  the  sources  of  income  have 
been  settled  upon,  the  schedule  of  expected 
family  contribution  can  be  drawn  up  after 
certain  judgments  are  made  as  to  what  Is  a 
fair  contribution  at  different  income-wealth 
levels.  In  Table  1  below  are  two  estimates 
of  what  the  cost  of  a  Basic  Grant  program 
would  have  been  In  1970-71.  These  estimates 
assume  that  1970-71  attendance  levels  are 
maintained  in  all  institutions,  and  that  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  Ubles  for 
1967  and  1971  would  be  used  for  the  schedule 
of  expected  family  contributions.  Although 
the  Senate's  higher  education  bill  calls  for 
the  Conmiissioner  of  Education  to  promiil- 
gate  a  new  schedule  of  expected  family  con- 
tributions, the  resulting  schedule  Is  not  like- 
ly to  be  very  different  from  these  CSS  tables. 

TABLE  l.-COST  OF  BASIC  GRANTS  FOR  1970-71  BY 
INCOME  CLASS  OF  STUDENTS 


IrKomeclass 


Basic  grants 

based  on  1967 

college 

scholarstaip 

service  tables 


Basic  grants 

based  on  1971 

college 

scholarship 

service  tables 


$0-$2,999 $122,600,000  $122,600,000 

$3,000-$4,999 217,700.000  225,800,000 

$5,00O-$7,499 358,000,000  479,000,000 

$7.500-$9.999 '125,500,000  466,900.000 

$10,000-$!  1,100 0  118,200,000 

Full-time  students 823,800,000  1,412.400,000 

Part-time  students 59,900,000  101,700,000 

Total 883,700,000  1,514,100.000 


1  Under  the  1967  CSS  Tables,  grants  reach  $0  (i.e.,  go  below 
$200)  tor  families  with  2  dependents  at  about  $9,200  Income. 
Under  the  1971  Tables  grants  go  below  $200  at  $11,100  family 
Income.  All  income  data  In  this  paper  are  based  on  before  tax 
Income. 

Source:  Based  on  calculations  and  sources  outlined  In  Appen- 
dix A,  l-Vl. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  the 
Basic  Grant  program  Is  strongly  affected  by 
the  choice  of  a  family  contribution  schedule, 
with  the  total  cost  estimates  ranging  from 
$884  million  to  $1.5  B  in  the  two  estimates 
shown  In  Table  1.  Most  of  the  difference  is 
accounted  for  In  the  higher  Income  classes 
where  large  numbers  of  students  are  eligible 
only  under  the  1971  Tables.* 

2.  Induced  Enrollment 

These  estimates,  as  noted  above,  do  not 

account  at  all  for  any  increase  In  enrollment 

induced  by  the  Basic  Grants  program.  Such 

Induced  enrollees   are,   of  course,  s  major 
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raison  d'  6tre  of  the  program.  To  estimate 
how  many  new  students  would  be  attracted 
to  higher  education  by  a  Basic  Grants  pro- 
gram, one  would  need  estimates  of  the  pool 
of  students  who  do  not  now  attend  college 
and  of  how  many  of  these  students  would 
enroll  if  entitled  to  a  Basic  Grant.  Unfortu- 
nately, reliable  estimates  of  the  latter  are  not 
available. 

Table  2  shows  estimates  of  Induced  en- 
rollments In  1970-71  on  the  following  as- 
sumptions : 

TABLE  2.-INDUCED  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  ENROU- 
MENTS  UNDER  BASIC  GRANTS,  1970-71 


Induced  enrollment  under  3  assumptions 

Income 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

Under  $3,000... 
$3,000  to  $4,999. 
$5,000  to  $7,499. 
$7 .500  to  $9,999. 

53,000 
110,000 
126,000 
172,000 

291,000 
297,000 
279.000 
172,000 

122,000 

86,000 

279,000 

172,000 

Total.... 

461,000 

1,039,000 

659,000 

Source:  See  Appendix  A,  VI. 

Assumption  A:  The  f\iU-tlme  undergradu- 
ate enrollment  rate  of  each  income  class  is 


raised  to  the  rate  of  the  income  class  Im- 
mediately above  It.  Under  this  assumption 
undergraduate  full-time  students  In  1970-71 
would  have  been  461  thousand,  or  about  8.7 
percent,  higher. 

Assimiptlon  B:  Non-students  are  raised  to 
the  undergraduate  full-time  college  going 
rate  of  students  from  $10,000-4 14,999  Income 
families,  since  Basic  Grants  provide  all  such 
students  with  the  "bujrlng  power"  of  stu- 
dents from  $12,000  homes.  In  this  case  en- 
rollments would  rise  by  about  20  percent. 

Assumption  C:  Non-students  from  family 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000  are  raised  to  the 
1970-71  enrollment  rate  of  the  students  In 
the  $10,000-$14,999  family  Income  class.  Stu- 
dents from  famiUes  with  less  than  $6,000  In- 
come attend  at  60  percent  of  that  rate. 

The  budgetary  Implications  of  Induced  en- 
rollments can  now  be  estimated  under  each 
assumption  provided  that  we  Icnow  the  at- 
tendance patterns  of  the  Induced  enrollees. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  enrollment  pat- 
terns (l.e.  public  or  private  college,  2-year, 
4-year  or  university)  would  follow  those  of 
students  now  enrolled  in  the  same  Income 
class.  Table  3  shows  the  additional  federal 
program  cost  for  a  Basic  Grants  program 
with  Induced  enrollments  using  the  1971  CSS 
tables. 


TABLE  3.-ADDITI0NAL  COST  OF  BASIC  GRANTS  PROGRAM  DUE  TO  INDUCED  ENROLLMENT 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsi 


Original  cost 

estimate  using 

1971  college 


Additionil  cost  >  under  3  assumptions 


Income  class 


Under  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $11,100 

Total  full-time  only 1,412,440 

Percent  increase — - — ■ 


scnoi«rsnip  — 
sarvic* 

A 

B 

C 

$122,600 

$49,665 
108,115 
120,580 
111,960 
0 

$273,680 

292.175 

267, 165 

111,960 

0 

$115,020 

225,800 

84,380 

478,970 

267, 165 

466,870 

111,960 

118,200 

0 

390.320 
(27.5) 


944,980 
(66.5) 


573,195 
(40.3) 


>  Additional  students  are  assumed  to  receive  same  average  grant  as  others  in  tlieir  income  class. 


When  induced  enrollments  are  taken  into 
account,  the  federal  budgetary  requirement 
for  the  Basic  Grants  would  be  increased  by 
27  percent  to  66  percent  over  the  estimates 
based  on  no  change  in  enrollments.  To  the 
extent  that  we  view  Increased  enrollments 
as  a  major  program  output  of  the  Basic 
Grants  program,  the  budget  costs  estimated 
here  imply  that  each  Induced  enrollee  an- 
nually costs  the  federal  government  between 
$2,300  (Assumption  B)  and  $3,900  (Assump- 
tion A) .»  The  per  induced  enrollee  costs  are, 
naturally,  much  higher  tlian  the  average 
grant  to  a  beneficiary  because  Induced  en- 
rollee are  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  grant 
recipients.  The  larger  the  Induced  enroll- 
ment (as  in  Assumption  B),  the  lower  is 
the  per  induced  enrollee  cost  of  the  Basic 
Grants  program,  but  the  larger  Is  the  ag- 
gregate budget  required  for  full  funding. 

In  simunary,  assuming  that  the  federal 
government  will  employ  an  expected  con- 
tribution schedule  similar  to  the  1971  CSS 
Tables,  the  budget  for  full  funding  of  Basle 
Grants  would  luive  been  between  $1.8  bil- 
lion (excluding  part-time;  with  461  thou- 
sand induced  enrollees)  to  $2.4  billion 
(excluding  part-time;  with  1  million  induced 
enrollees)   for  an  annual  per  induced  en- 


nfllee  cost  of  $3,300  to  $3,000.  Under  the  low 
induced  enrollment  Assumption  A,  most  of 
the  new  enrOUees  (Table  3)  and  most  of  the 
program  ooetB  (Table  8)  would  be  incurred 
on  behalf  of  studAnts  from  families  with 
incomes  between  $0,000  and  $10,000.  Under 
the  high  enrtdlment  growth  Assumption  B 
most  of  the  new  enrollees  would  come  from 
fEunilies  with  Incomes  under  $5,000,  but 
much  of  the  costs  would  be  Incurred  on  be- 
half of  the  students  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000 
range. 

3.  Horizontal  equity  cmA  targeting  auhaidies 
Many  students  frtun  low-income  (under 
$6,000)  fUnUies  now  attend  college  and  re- 
ceive no  federal  grants  at  all.  One  of  the 
primary  goals  of  a  Basic  Grant  program  is 
to  establish  national  standards  entitling  all 
such  needy  students  to  a  federal  subsidy.* 
Table  4  summarizes  how  effective  a  Basic 
Grant  program,  if  fully  funded,  would  be 
in  broadening  entitlement  to  federal  grants. 
Out  of  the  616,000  full-time  undergraduates 
from  families  with  Income  below  $6,000, 
only  211,000  were  receiving  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  (EOG's)  in  1970-71.  More- 
over, 67,000  students  from  higher  income 
families  were  receiving  federal  grants  in 
that  year  in  preference  to  th«  excluded 
816,000  low-income  students. 
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TABLE  4.-D1STRIBUTI0N  OF  BASIC  GRANTS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS.  1970-71 


Income  class 


Under  $3.000... 
$3,000  to  $5,999 
J6.00U  to  J7,499, 
$7,500  to  $8,999 
Over  $9,000 

ToUl 


Educational  opportunity 
grants 

Basic  grant  ■ 

Students 
aided 

Average 
grant ' 

Students 
aided 

Average 
grant 

89,400 
121,600 
44,400 
22,900 
11.900 

586 

573 
545 
490 
477 

132.000 
384,000 
353, 000 
358,000 
781,000 

929 
973 
920 
820 
395 

290,200 


2,008,000 


I  Based  on  1971  CSC  Tables,  no  induced  enrollment. 

1  Based  on  1969-70  data.  From  1969-70  to  1970-71,  EOG  increased  from  280,600  students  to  290,200  and  obligations  rose  from 
$144.8  million  to  $164.6  million. 

Source:  E.O.G.  students  aided,  U.S.  Oifice  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education  Fact  Book,  1971,  E.O.G. 
Average  grant  from  Nathalie  Friedman,  The  Federal  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research,  May  1971,  p.  55). 

lasic  grant  data  are  own  estimates,  based  on  data  and  sources  in  appendix  A. 


The  Basic  Grant  program  as  shown  in 
Table  4  would  remove  the  horizontal  in- 
equity of  treating  equals  unequally  by  of- 
fering full  coverage  to  students  in  low-in- 
come families.  (The  number  of  students 
aided  under  Basic  Grants  In  Table  4  Is  com- 
puted without  regard  to  any  Induced  enroll- 
ment.) However,  in  raising  the  number  of 
students  receiving  federal  grants  by  over 
1,700,000  students,  the  fact  remains  that 
most  of  the  Increases  In  students  aided 
would  come  from  families  with  incomes  In 
excess  of  $6,000.  The  Basic  Grant  Program, 
in  short,  fills  a  disgraceful  subsidy  gap  in 
the  present  student  grant  program  by  offer- 
ing aid  to  all  low-income  students.  It  also 
fills  the  gap  for  middle^lncome  students,  a 
matter  of,  in  my  opinion,  less  social  urgency. 

Under  the  EOG  program,  the  per  student 
subsidy  for  the  very  poor  Is  only  about  $100 
more  than  the  per  student  grant  at  $9,000 
family  income.  The  Basic  Grant  Program 
under  the  Senate  bill,  would  be  much  more 
generous,  on  the  average,  but  the  gap  be- 
tween the  subsidy  received  at  zero  Income 
vs.  $9,000  income  would  still  be  about  $100. 
This  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  provision 
m  the  Senate  bill  that  limits  a  student's 
grant  to  one-half  the  cost  of  his  college  (see 
below).  Thtis,  to  the  extent  that  the  Basic 
Grant  approach  is  expected  to  target  larger 
grants  on  the  most  needy,  the  Senate  bill 
fails  to  achieve  this  goal. 
4.  Effect  of  basic  grants  on  other  components 
of  student  aid 

One  difficulty  in  making  even  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  final  incidence  of  Basic  Grant 
subsidies  Is  the  Impact  of  such  a  program 
on  other  federal  student  aid  programs,  espe- 
cially those  operated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Several  alternative  scenarios 
seem  plausible,  ranging  from  substitution  of 
Basic  Grants  for  all  other  forms  of  student 
aid  to  continuation  of  present  programs  at 
present  fimdlng  levels  on  top  of  Basic 
Grants. 

The  most  likely  possibility  Is  that  existing 
programs  will  continue,  but  will  be  changed 
to  serve  a  new  clientele.  Under  the  Senate 
version  of  S.  659,  for  example,  the  existing 
EOG  program  would  become  the  "Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grants"  to 
be  awarded  by  institutions  that  receive  fed- 
eral allotments.  It  seems  likely  that  the  al- 
lotments for  these  grants  will  shift  more 
towaid  Institutions  with  high  student 
charges  than  is  now  the  case.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  that  the  practice  has  been  to  al- 
locate EOG  funds  according  to  the  "financial 
needs"  reported  by  institutions.  Since  Basic 
Grants  will,  if  funded  at  a  high  level,  fulfill 
most  of  the  "financial  need"  in  institutions 
with  low  charges,  most  of  the  "unmet  need" 
will  be  in  higher  cliarging  institutions.  Since 


the  higher-charge  institutions  can  demon- 
strate need  even  for  fairly  vrefJthy  students 
(an  Institution  whose  student  budget  totals 
$4,000  can  show  unmet  need  under  the  1971 
CSS  tables  for  students  [in  2  dependent- 
child  families]  whose  family  Income  falls 
below  $19,500.)  Thus,  many  students  from 
middle  Income  backgrounds  who  are  pres- 
ently not  receiving  federal  student  aid  may 
become  recipients  as  a  result  of  the  Basic 
Grants  program.  The  degree  to  which  such 
shifting  occurs  vriU  depend  on  the  relative 
appropriation  levels  of  the  Basic  Grants  vs 
existing  programs  and  on  the  administrative 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  allotment 
process  for  the  existing  programs. 

BOMICAHT 

At  full  entitlement  levels,  using  1971  088 
tables  and  the  assimiptions  noted  previously, 
the  Basic  Ediicational  Opportunity  Grants 
would  provide  between  $1.6  to  $2.6  billion  in 
new  federal  subsidies  for  higher  edueatlon. 
For  the  first  time  all  students  from  low-in- 
oome  homes  would  receive  grants  but  the 
average  subsidy  received  in  the  various  in- 
come brackets  would  differ  very  little.  Exist- 
ing college-based  student  aid  programs  would 
probably  become  leas  targeted  on  low  in- 
come students  under  f\ill  fiudlng  of  Basic 
Grants. 

6.  Reducing  the  cost  of  basic  grants 
Full  funding  of  the  Basic  Grants  program 
would  raise  budget  outlays  for  higher  educa- 
tion by  a  considerable  sum.  As  a  result,  legis- 
lative draftsmen  have  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  oost-cutting  devices.  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  three  provisions  seem  to  have  been 
designed  to  reduce  the  budget  for  Basic 
Grant  subsidies: 

(1)  The  entitlement  to  the  Basic  Grant 
cannot  exceed  one-lialf  the  cost  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

(2)  No  Basic  Grants  are  to  be  awarded  to 
students  whose  entitlement  is  less  than 
$200. 

(3)  In  the  event  approiwiations  fall  short 
of  the  amount  required  for  full  funding  un- 
der the  federal  formula,  an  equal  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  each  student's  grant  is 
provided  for. 

Each  of  these  apparently  innocuous  pro- 
visions may  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
incidence  of  the  subsidies  in  the  Basic  Grant 
program.  In  addition,  some  of  the  provisions 
introduce  distortions  in  the  relative  price  of 
different  institutions  facing  various  stu- 
dents. 

The  following  paragraphs  discuss  these  ef- 
fects of  the  cost  saving  provisions  and  put 
f(»ward  some  alternatives. 

A.    HALT-COST 

The  Basic  Grant  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  provides  first  of  all  that  each  student 
receive  $1,400  mlniis  the  expected  family  con- 


tribution. The  logic  of  such  a  provision  is 
that  it  provides.  In  principle,  that  every  stu- 
dent have  at  least  the  buying  power  of  a 
student  whose  family's  Income  position  al- 
lows them  to  contribute  $1,400  to  the  stu- 
dent's education.  In  1971,  this  provision 
translates  Into  providing  all  students  with 
the  same  financial  opportunity  as  faces  a 
student  from  a  home  in  which  the  family  in- 
come level  is  $12,000.'  Alternatively,  the  logic 
of  the  Basic  Grant  formula  can  be  explained 
as  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  that 
every  chUd  be  enabled  to  attend  an  institu- 
tion which  costs  $1,400  without  incurring 
debt  or  working. 

The  provUion  limiting  the  payment  to 
one-half  of  the  institution's  cost  is  a  major 
compromise  on  the  policy  phUosophy  just 
described.  The  half-cost  limit  works  as  fol- 
lows: each  student  would  receive  either  1,400 
minus  expected  family  contribution  or  half 
the  cost  of  the  Institution,  whichever  is  less. 
Table  6  shows  the  difference  between  the  two 
formulations  at  various  scho<^  ooet  and  fam-  • 
ily  contribution  combinations. 

TABLE  5.-BASiC  GRANT  ENTITLEMENTS  UNDER  HALF  COST 
RESTRICTIONS 


Family 
income 


Family 
contn- 
bution 
(2  depend- 
ent  

children)    $1,000    $3,600    $2,000     $2 


Cost  of 

institution 


Less,  than 

$6,000 0   11,400  11,400  "1,400  11.400 

1500  :800  :  1,000  >1,400 

'900  '600  1400  >0 

$8,000 500       iloo  iloo  iMO  iloO 

'500  1 800  >900  >900 

•  400  Tioo  To  To 

$10,000 1,000       Hoo  r*BO  iloo  iloo 

>4O0  >400  >400  <400 

•0  >0  SO  '0 


>  Entitlement  under  $1,400  minus  family  contribution. 

>  Entitlement  under  $1,400  minus  family  contribution  or  K 
cost  whichever  is  less. 

<  Difference  between  >  and  >. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  major 
losers  from  the  half  cost  provision  are  the 
students  from  families  with  low  income  who 
attend  public  sector  institutions  (I.e.  the 
ones  who  attend  institutions  that  cost  \mder 
$2,800)  and  lower  middle-income  students 
who  attend  public  junior  colleges  (I.e.  at  the 
$500  family  contribution  level  the  ^  cost 
provision  reduces  the  Basic  Grant  if  the  cost 
of  the  institution  is  under  $1,800).  Students 
who  are  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income  range 
eligible  for  grants  are  not  affected  at  all  by 
the  half  cost  provision.  Since  most  very  low 
Income  students  attend  public  Institutions 
and  most  middle  income  students  do  not  at- 
tend public  junior  colleges,  the  ooncentration 
of  the  losses  from  the  half  cost  provision  will 
significantly  affect  the  total  subsidies  re- 
ceived by  the  lowest  income  groups. 

Table  6  shows  the  distribution  of  the  cost 
savings  to  the  Basic  Grants  program  of  the 
half  cost  provision  imder  the  assumption 
that  existing  enrollment  patterns  are  not 
changed  by  Basic  Grants.  Half  of  the  $322 
million  In  costs  saved  are  at  the  expense  of 
students  from  families  with  incomes  below 
$6,000,  almost  all  of  whom  are  affected  by 
the  provision.  Comparison  of  Table  6  and 
Table  4  indicates  that  if  the  half-cost  i»o- 
vision  were  eliminated  Basic  Grants  would  bs 
a  highly  targeted  subsidy  program. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE    6.-BUDGETARY    SAVINGS    FROM    HALF-COST 
PROVISION  I 


Income  class 

Dollars 
(millions) 

Per 
student 

Percent   of 

total 

students 

in  class 

affected 

Under  J3,000 

62  2 

$471 

427 

291 

19 

0 

87  9 

J3,000  to  J4,999 

99.0 

79  3 

$5,000  to  J7,499     ... 

147  2 

75.2 
23  4 

J7.5O0  to  J9,999 

13  5 

JlO.OOOtoJll.lOO.... 

0 

0 

Total 

...       322.0 

160 

42.3 

>  Note:  Based  on  existing  enrollments  only. 
Source:  See  appendix  A. 

In  addition  to  the  unfortvinate  equity  ef- 
fects of  the  half-cost  provision  Is  Its  im- 
pact on  the  relative  price  of  different  schools 
faced  by  different  students.  The  prices  of 
different  colleges  that  a  student  faces  under 
a  Basle  Grant  program  are  determined  by  the 
charges  (I.e.  what  we  have  been  calling  costs) 
the  colleges  make  minus  the  federal  grant 
received.  Table  7  shows  the  prices  faced  by 
three  students  eligible  for  a  Basic  Grant 
under  the  Senate  bill's  half-cost  rule  and 
one  student  whose  family  contribution  Is  too 
high  to  qualify  him  for  a  Basic  Grant.  (The 
numbers  In  the  table  are  equal  to  the  cost 
of  school  minus  the  basic  grant  under  the 
half -cost  formula) . 

TABLE   7.    PRICES   OF  VARIOUS   SCHOOLS    FACED    BY   4 
STUDENTS 


Cost  of  school 


Family  contribution 


1,000      1.600      2,000       2,800 


0-- 500  800  l.OOO  1.400 

$500 •  500  800  '1.100  1.900 

$1.000 600  1.200  1.600  2.400 

$2,000 l.OCO  1,600  1.000  2,  SCO 

>  $1,100  is  computed  as  follows.  1st,  compute  the  basic  (rant 
as  the  lesser  of  $1,400  minus  family  contribution  or  half-cost. 
In  this  case,  the  basic  grant  is  $900.  Then  compute  the  cost  of 
school  minus  basic  grant  to  arrive  at  price.  In  this  case  it  is 
$2,000  minus  $900  or  $1,100. 

The  unsubsldlzed  student  can  choose  to 
attend  the  school  whose  cost  Is  $1,000  or,  If 
It  Is  worth  an  extra  $1,800  to  him,  he  can 
Invest  in  the  servl<^es  offered  by  the  $2,800 
college.  Each  unsubsldlzed  student  pre- 
svmiably  looks  at  the  extra  costs  of  attending 
colleges  of  varying  quality  levels  and  com- 
pares his  expected  return  (which  may  be  In 
the  form  of  enhanced  cash  income,  or  pres- 
tige, or  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  at  the 
various  institutions)  to  these  Incremental 
costs  before  settling  on  the  college  of  his 
choice.  Assuming  that  he  Is  admitted,  the 
Implication  of  the  choice  of  the  $2,800  college, 
for  example,  is  that  Its  services  represents  to 
the  consumer-buyer  exactly  $1,800  more  than 
those  of  the  $1,000  college.  In  other  words, 
the  value  of  the  return  expected  to  be 
earned  from  attending  the  higher-priced  col- 
lege is  measured  by  the  excess  of  its  price 
over  the  lower-priced  college.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  diversity  in  American  col- 
leges is  that  it  allows  students  to  choose 
among  colleges  and  this  supplies  a  market 
test  of  whether  higher  priced  schools  are 
worth  their  extra  cost. 

Some  of  the  subsidized  students,  under  the 
half  cost  rule,  face  the  same  relative  price 
for  the  colleges  on  ovur  table  as  the  unsub- 
sldlzed student,  but  others  dont.  The  lowest 
income  student,  whose  family  contribution 
Is  zero,  is  faced  with  a  set  of  prices  that  signal 
him  that  the  $2,800  cost  college  Is  only  $900 
more  expensive  than  the  cheapest  college 
shown.  To  the  next  student  in  the  table,  the 
high  cost  school  is  $1,400  more  expensive  than 
the  least  costly.  This  means  that  the  student 
from  the  lowest  income  home  would  be  led  by 


the  basic  grant  formula  with  a  half  cost  pro- 
vision to  Invest  in  the  highest  cost  school  aa 
long  as  he  calculates  Its  retxirn  to  be  at  least 
$900,  while  the  unsubsldlzed  student  Invests 
only  if  the  return  Is  at  least  $1,800.  The  effect 
of  the  half  cost  provision  then  is  to  reduce 
the  relative  price  of  high  cost  schools  the 
most  for  the  poorest  students,  less  for  middle 
income  students  who  are  eligible  for  Basic 
Grants,  and  not  at  all  for  unsubsldlzed 
students. 

There  are  2  points  to  note  about  the  con- 
sequences of  this  shift  in  relative  prices. 
First,  the  students  from  the  poorest  homes, 
if  they  are  responsive  to  relative  prices,  will 
be  led  to  attend  higher  cost  institutions. 
Middle  income  students  will  receive  a  lesser 
incentive  and  the  students  at  the  top  of  the 
basic  grant  eligibility  list  will  receive  no  such 
Incentive.  It  follows  that  the  cost  savings 
from  the  half-cost  provision  may  never  be 
realized:  many  students  for  whom  the  sav- 
ings are  planned  will  opt  for  Institutions 
whose  costs  put  them  out  of  the  range  in 
which  the  half -cost  provision  is  operative. 
Second,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  half-cost  provision  in  the  first 
place.  If  It  Is  intended  as  a  special  means  of 
"helping  the  private  sector",  what  Is  the  sense 
of  helping  that  sector  by  channeling  to  It, 
students  only  of  the  most  modest  circum- 
stances? As  we  shall  discuss  below,  the  pri- 
vate sector  may  need  help,  but  distorting  the 
relative  prices  faced  by  Basic  Grant  eligible 
students  is  not  a  sensible  means  to  provide 
such  aid. 

Another,  more  plausible  rationale,  for  the 
relative  cheapening  of  high  cost  Institutions 
for  low-Income  students  is  that  there  Is  some 
social  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  greater 
mixing  of  socio-economic  classes  In  the  high- 
er cost  institutions.  Although  there  Is  not 
much  hard  evidence  to  substantiate  it,  some 
people  believe  that  social  mobility  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  homes  requires  that 
they  attend  prestige  Institutions.  If  one  takes 
such  social  mobility  as  an  externality — i.e.  a 
benefit  accruing  mainly  to  society  in  general, 
rather  than  to  the  student — a  case  can  be 
made  for  providing  special  incentives  for 
low-income  students  to  attend  high  cost 
schools.  One  such  Incentive  Is  the  relative 
price  effect  of  the  half  cost  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  at  least  four  other 
programs  that  compete  with  the  half-cost 
provision  in  providing  incentives  for  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  to  attend 
high-cost  institutions.  These  are  the  pro- 
posed Supplementary  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  and  the  proposed  cost-of-in- 
structlon  allowances  and  an  expanded  loan 
program.  (Cost  of  instruction  allowances 
and  loan  programs  will  be  discussed  below.) 
Supplementary  EOG's  wo\ild  be  payable  in 
amounts  up  to  $1,000  ($1,200  if  the  student 
ranks  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class) 
provided  that  the  Supplementary  EOO  not 
exceed  one-half  the  total -student  aid  (in- 
cluding Basic  Grants) .  Since  such  grants  are 
limited  to  those  of  "exceptional  financial 
need"  (presumably  after  the  Basic  Grant  has 
been  accounted  for)  the  Supplementary  EOG 
program  seems  to  be  designed  primarily  as  a 
program  to  aid  students  at  high  cost  colleges. 
It  is  my  judgment  that,  if  any  grant  pro- 
gram is  necessary,  the  Supplementary  EOG 
program  should  be  the  vehicle  for  providing 
subsidies  for  low-income  students  to  attend 
high  cost  schools.  The  main  reason  for  this 
position  is  that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
control,  through  appropriations  and  regula- 
tions, the  amount  of  resources  it  wishes  to 
place  on  the  encouragement  of  low-Income 
students  to  attend  high  cost  Institutions. 
This  goal  is  quite  separate  from  the  general 
access  to  college  goal  that  the  Basic  Grant 
program  Is  designed  to  serve.  It  has  a  weaker 
social  consensus  behind  it.  (Is  the  general 
public  as  willing  to  subsidize  a  poor  kid  to 
go  to  Harvard  as  it  is  to  provide  him  with 
a  college  education?)  Moreover,  provision  of 


incentives  for  students  to  attend  high  cost 
institutions  is  intertwined  with  the  financial 
problems  of  private  colleges,  which  necessi- 
tates that  we  separate  the  program  so  that 
it  can  be  "traded  off"  against  other  programs 
specifically  designed  to  aid  these  private  In- 
stitutions, (see  below) 

STTMMART  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  elements  of  an  ideal  Basic  Grant  pro- 
gram are  evident. 

It  should  provide  all  students  with  access 
to  coUege  by  guaranteeing  them  a  certain 
sum  of  money  from  federal  grants  and  family 
contributions. 

It  should  provide  grants  to  students  from 
homes  with  different  expected  family  contri- 
butions such  that  the  sum  of  the  family 
contribution  and  the  Basic  Grant  is  the  same 
for  all  students. 

It  should  provide  that  all  Basic  Grant  re- 
cipients face  the  same  set  of  relative  prices 
among  colleges  as  is  faced  by  all  unsubsldlzed 
students. 

There  is  only  one  Basic  Grant  formula  that 
meets  these  criteria.  If  we  pick  $1,4(X)  as  the 
guaranteed  amount  of  money  for  access  to 
college,  the  formula  would  be  "$1,400  minus 
expected  family  contribution"  period.  This 
formula  would : 

Guarantee  access  to  Institutions  whose 
costs  are  $1,400  or  less  to  all  students,  with- 
out work  or  repayment  obligations. 

Fully  equalize  the  college  financing  ability 
of  all  students  whose  expected  family  con- 
tribution is  less  than  $1,400. 

Not  affect  the  relative  price  of  different 
colleges  as  viewed  by  aided  students. 

B.   THE    $200    MINIMUM    GRANT 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  students 
whose  Basic  Grant  eligibility  Is  under  $200 
shall  receive  no  grant.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision, under  the  1971  CSS  tables,  is  to  re- 
move from  eligibility  all  students  (from  2- 
chlld  families)  with  incomes  between  $11,100 
and  $12,000.  Since  there  are  about  230,000 
students  In  thislncome  bracket,  the  provision 
saves  the  federal  budget  about  $21  million. 

The  $200  minimum  grant  provision  Is  basi- 
cally unfair.  It  creates  one  class  of  students 
who  will  not  be  guaranteed  $1,400  through  a 
combination  of  Basic  Grant  and  family  con- 
tribution. Lower  income  students  would  be 
guaranteed  the  $1,400  under  the  Senate  bill 
and  higher  Income  families  are  expected  to 
be  able  to  contribute  $1,400  to  the  student's 
education. 

There  are  two  Justifications  for  the  pro- 
vision. First,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  making  many  small 
grants  is  not  worth  the  benefits  that  students 
would  receive.  The  Senate  bUl  is  not  too  clear 
on  the  exact  procedures  to  be  used  in  dis- 
bursing grants,  so  it  Is  difficult  to  evaluate 
what  administrative  costs  would  be  Involved. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  bill 
does  provide  for  payments  less  than  $200  in 
the  event  that  appropriations  are  insufficient 
to  meet  entitlements,  and  the  logic  of  the 
excessive  administrative  cost  argument  would 
seem  to  apply  in  that  event  as  well.  Second, 
the  $200  minimum  grant  is  a  budget-cutting 
item,  aa  noted  above.  However,  the  case  can 
be  made  that  the  entitlement  provisions  are 
no  place  to  cut  the  budget,  especially  not  by 
arbitrarily  depriving  one  economic  group  of 
fair  treatment.  The  place  to  worry  about 
budget  savings  In  a  Basic  Grant  program  is 
In  the  provisions  for  how  the  entitlements 
are  to  be  adjusted  in  the  event  that  appro- 
priations are  insufficient  to  provide  full  fund- 
ing. This  is  the  subject  to  which  we  now  turn. 

C.   KATABLE   REDUCTION 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  the  event 
appropriations  are  insufficient  to  meet  en- 
titlements under  Basic  Grants,  each  eligible 
student's  Basic  Grant  shall  be  "ratably  re- 
duced", i.e.  reduced  by  the  same  percentage. 
The  costs  of  full  entitlement  are  so  large 
that  the  reduction  provision  is  much  more 
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than  a  matter  of  academic  interest.  Reduction 
is  certain  to  be  necessary. 

Ratable  reduction  Is  the  worst  possible 
method  to  handle  the  need  to  meet  an  In- 
sufficient Basic  Grant  budget.  Since  the  Basle 
Grant  program  Is  so  structured  that  students 
with  the  lowest  family  income  background 
would  receive  the  largest  grants  It  follows 
that  equal  percent  reduction  of  grants  means 
that  the  largest  dollar  cutbacks  would  be  suf- 
fered by  the  poorest  students. 

Put  another  way,  ratable  reduction  means 
that  the  guarantee  level  (family  contribu- 
tion pl\is  grant)  will  be  driven  down  the  most 
for  the  student  with  the  least  means. 

Two  superior  alternative  approaches  to  re- 
ducing Basic  Grants  are  available.  The  first 
is  called  the  "floating  ceiling"  method.  Under 
this  adjustment  the  guarantee  level  of  $1,400 
in  the  Basic  Grant  formula  would  be  reduced 
until  appropriations  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
new  entitlement  levels.  Each  student's  grant, 
compared  to  full  funding,  is  reduced  by  the 
same  dollar  amount.  This  approach  has  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  equalized  guaran- 
tee levels  (the  adjusted  grant  plus  the  fam- 
ily contribution  level)  for  all  students.  The 
floating  celling  method  Implies  that  if  Basic 
Grant  recipients  are  to  attend  any  given 
college,  they  will  have  to  borrow,  or  squeeze 
out  of  their  parents,  money  over  and  above 
the  expected  family  contribution.  These  ad- 
ditional sucDs  will  be  the  same  for  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  their  family's   income. 

A  second  method  of  adjiistlng  the  Basic 
Grants  program  to  insufficient  appropriations 
is  the  "additional  family  contribution"  meth- 
od. Under  this  technique  the  Basic  Grant  to 
be  awarded  to  any  student  would  be  deter- 
mined by  $1,400  minus  the  expected  family 
contribution  and  minus  an  additional  fam- 
ily contribution  which.  Is  a  fixed  percent  of 
the  family  income  of  the  Basic  Grant  recip- 
ient. This  method  has  the  virtue  that  the 
student's  borrowing  (or  the  additional  sums 
that  his  parents  will  have  to  give  him)  are 
scaled  to  his  family's  income.  The  family's 
income  serves  as  at  least  a  rough  measure  of 
the  student's  access  to  capital  markets  and 
to  his  family's  ability  to  put  up  additional 
funds.  The  additional  family  contribution 
method  is  the  one  alternative  among  those 
considered  here  that  maintains  the  full  guar- 
antee level  for  the  most  needy  students. 


The  effects  of  the  three  alternative  meth- 
ods of  reducing  the  Basic  Grant  entitlement 
can  be  iUvistrated  simply.  Our  estimates  in- 
dicate that  If  appropriations  for  the  Basic 
Grant  program  were  approximately  $1  B,  each 
of  the  three  reduction  methods  would  work  as 
follows.  Under  ratable  reduction,  each  Basic 
Grant  student  would  receive  55.4  percent  of 
his  full-funding  entitlement.  The  floating 
celling  method,  at  the  $1  B  funding  level, 
would  result  in  a  $900  celling.  Under  the 
additional  family  contribution  method,  each 
student's  full  funding  entitlement  would  be 
reduced  by  6.0%  of  his  family's  income.  (See 
Table  10.) 

Table  8  Illustrates  the  effect  of  the  three 
reduction  methods  for  5  hypothetical  stu- 
dents (all  are  assimied  to  attend  high  cost 
institutions,  so  that  the  half-cost  provision 
has  no  effect)  ■  at  a  $1  B  Basic  Grant  budget 
level.  It  is  clear  that  only  under  the  floating 
ceiling  or  additional  family  contribution 
methods  is  there  even  the  remotest  likelihood 
that  low-income  students  would  have  any 
real  choice  of  college.  For  a  college  costing 
$3,000,  the  lowest  income  student,  under 
ratable  reduction,  would  have  to  borrow  over 
$2,200  per  annum  while  the  student  from  a 
$10,000  Income  home  would  have  to  borrow 
only  $1,800  (provided  his  parents  make  the 
expected  family  contribution)  to  attend  the 
same  institution.  The  floating  ceUlng  ap- 
proximately equalizes  the  borrowing  needs 
of  the  two  students,  while  the  additional 
family  contribution  method  implies  borrow- 
ing of  about  $1,650  for  the  poorest  student 
shown  and  $2,050  for  the  wealthiest.^ 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
TABLE  8.-BASIC  GRANTS  UNDER  $1  B  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


Amount  of  basic  grant 

Additional 

Family  family 

contribu-      RataU*      Floating     contribu- 

Incomt  tion    reduction       ceiling  tion 


$1,000... 
$4,000... 
$8,000... 
$10,000. 


0 

0 

510 

960 


776 
776 
493 
244 


900 

900 

390 

0 


1,350 

1,200 

490 

0 


Tables  9  and  10  show  the  budgetary  conse- 
quences and  the  distributional  implications 
of  the  three  reduction  methods.  The  first 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  tables  is  that 
it  U  difficult  to  think  of  the  Basic  Grant 
program  being  undertaken  at  low  appro- 
priation levels.  At  a  $500  million  budget- 
level,  the  grant  program  would  serve  only 
students  whose  family  incomes  are  less  than 
about  $8,000,  and  would  pay  a  maximum 
federal  grant  of  $510  under  the  floating  ceU- 
lng method.  Under  ratable  reduction,  the 
average  grant  would  only  be  $203  and  few 
students  would  receive  much  more  than  that 
(the  low  income  student  in  public  Junior 
college  would  receive  about  $1651).  Even  the 
additional  family  contribution  method  at  a 
$500  million  budget  level  woiild  result  in 
students  having  to  borrow  the  equivalent 
of  over  10  percent  of  their  family's  Income 
in  order  to  attend  an  Institution  costing 
$1,400. 

Only  at  the  ftl  B  level  does  the  Basic  Grant 
program  begin  to  resemble  a  meaningful  new 
federal  student  aid  program.  At  that  budget 
level,  Table  9  shows  that  ratable  reduction 
would  distribute  about  28%  of  the  subsidies 
to  the  students  from  families  with  incomes 
\mder  $6,000,  while  the  other  two  methods 
would  distribute  about  43%  of  the  subsidies 
to  that  income  class. 

A  cautionary  note  is  warranted  on  the  data 
presented  in  this  section.  The  budget  esti- 
mates and  the  distribution  tables  assumed 
that  over  460,000  new  enroUees  would  be 
Induced  to  enroll  in  college  by  the  Basic 
Grants  program,  even  when  it  is  funded  at 
low  levels.  These  students  account  for  about 
20%  of  the  grant  recipients  In  the  two  tables, 
and  it  is  likely  that  all  these  students  would 
noT  enroll  if  basic  grants  were,  in  fact,  fund- 
ed at  a  low  level.  On  the  other  band,  all 
the  budget  estimates  were  baeed  on  a  Basic 
Grants  program  with  a  half-cost  provision 
and  with  the  assumption  that  students 
would  enroll  in  the  same  types  of  institu- 
tions in  which  they  now  enroll.  For  reasons 
stated  previously,  the  half -cost  provision  is 
likely  to  induce  students  to  attend  higher 
cost  institutions  and  this  change  would  re- 
sult in  higher  cost  estimates  than  are  shown 
here. 


TABLE  9.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BASIC  GRANTS  UNDER  THREE  REDUCTION  METHODS  < 


Ratable  reduction 


Floating  ceiling 


Additional  family  contribution 


Income  class 


Total 

amount 

(in  millions) 


Percent 
of  total 


Amount  per 
student 


Total 

amount 

(in  millions) 


Percent 
of  total 


Amount  per 
student 


Total 

amount 

On  millions) 


Percent 
of  total 


Amount  per 
student 


At  budget  level  of  $1,494,400,000: 

Under  $3,000 $142.8  9.6  $772  $166.8  11.2  $902  $166.2  11.1                  $898 

$3,000  to  $4,999 276.8  18.5  809  318.0  21.3  930  307.5  20.6                    899 

$5,000  to  $7,499 497.0  33.3  788  558.0  37.3  884  524.5  35.1                     831 

$7  500  to  $9.999 479.8  32.1  540  417.8  27.8  470  460.4  30.8                     518 

$10,000  to  $11.100 97.8  6.6  232  33.8  2.3  80  35.8  2.4                     85 

Total 100.0 _..  100.0  lOaO 

At  budget  level  of  $998,700,000: 

Under  $3,000. 95.4  9.6  516  147.0  14.5  795  155.6  15.6                    841 

$3,000  to  $4 ,999 185.0  18.5  541  274.9  27.2  804  262.1  26.2                     766 

$5,000  to  $7,499 332.1  33.3  526  438.4  43.6  695  394.5  39.5                     625 

$7,500  to  $9,999 , 320.7  32.1  361  138.4  14.9  156  186.3  18.7                    210 

$10,000  to  $11,100 ; 65.5  6.6  155  0  0  0  0  0                       0 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

At  budget  level  of  $501,200,000: 

Under$3,000. 47.9  9.6  256  94.5  18.9  510  137.3  27.4 

$3,000  to  $4,999 92.8  18.5  271  174.5  34.8  510  183.1  36.5 

$5,000  to  $7,499 166.7  33.3  264  220.9  44.1  350  168.9  33.7 

$7,500 to  $9,999 160.9  32.1  181  11.3  2.3  13  11.9  2.4 

$10,000  to  $11,100 32.9  6.6  78  0  0  0  0  0 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


742 

535 

268 

13 

0 


'  All  reduction  methods  assume  basic  grants  with  half-cost  provision  limited  to  current  full- 
time  undergraduate  students,  based  on  1971  CSS  tables  and  to  induced  enrollment  using  as- 
sumption A. 


Sources:  Estimated  from  data  in  app.  A  and  from  1971  CSS  tables. 
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TABLE  10.— BUDGET  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THREE  REDUCTION  METHODS 


May  24  J  1972 


Ratable  reduction 


Floating  ceiling 


Addtional  family  contribution 


Budget  (millions) 


Number  of 
Percent  of         recipients        Dollars  per 
full  funding        (thousand)  recipient 


New  ceiling 


Number  of  Number  of 

recipients        Dollars  per        Tax  rate  of         recipients         Dollars  per 
(thousand)  recipient   AFC  percent)       (thousand)  recipient 


}j.f2?J lOO-O              '2,470                 J730              Jl,400              12,470  $730                   0.0              i2,470                   $730 

H^* 82-9                2.470                   605                1,200                2,470  SOS                   1.8                2,470                    605 

Jf2?-4 55.4                2,470                   404                   900                1,887  529                   5.0                1,914                     522 

*501.2 27.8               2,470                  203                  510               1,266  396                10.5               1,266                   396 

'  °*  ^.•.**?''*£,'SSP'*'''*'  ^^'O**  «Pfwents  estimated  induced  enrollment,  as  follows:  Source:  See  table  9;  for  induced  enrollment,  see  table  2;  for  other  enrollment,  see  appendix  A 

$3,000  to  $4,999 232+100=    342 

»^tog.4M 505+126=    631 

$i^to$^66::::::::;:::::::::;:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::  422+'!=  m 

Tottl 2.008+461=2,469 

suMMABT  under  the  Senate  bill  should  have  the  effect  State  Scholarship  Incentive  program  "com- 
The  method  used  to  reduce  the  Basic  Grant  °f  changing  the  form  of  state  subsidies  to  petes"  with  the  half -cost  provision  of  the 
In  the  event  of  Insufficient  approfMrlatlons  blgber  education.  The  only  form  of  State-  Basic  Grant  program,  the  Supplementary 
has  a  substantial  effect  on  the  distribution  financed  higher  education  subsidy  to  be  EOG  program,  and  the  Institutional  Aid  pro- 
of the  subsidies  under  the  program  and  "matched"  tuider  the  bill  is  a  needs-based  grams,  all  of  which  have  been  defended  on 
consequently,  on  the  equltablllty  of  the  pro-  student  grant  program.  In  effect,  this  pro-  the  groimds  of  providing  special  support  for 
gram.  Both  the  floating  celling  and  additional  vision  changes  the  "price"  state  legislators  private  institutions. 

family  Income  methods  concentrate  funds  will  face  in  making  their  decisions  on  higher  In  my  opinion,  a  State  Scholarship  Incen- 
on  the  neediest  students  much  more  than  education  financing.  If  the  legislature  wishes  tlve  program  (although  not  necessarily  the 
does  ratable  reduction.  Ratable  reduction  is  ^  Put  $1  Into  Institutional  subsidies,  a  full  one  appearing  In  the  Senate  bill)  Is  a  su- 
unfalr  and  creates  too  high  barriers  to  higher  •!  ^^  state  revenues  will  be  required.  But  perlor  vehicle  for  improving  the  financial 
education  for  low-income  students  at  plausi-  1'  ^^  legislature  chooses  to  put  $1  (includ-  position  of  private  institutions.  It  provides 
ble  federal  budget  levels  for  the  Basic  ^8  those  dollars  now  spent  on  Institutional  a  solution  to  the  long-run  structural  prob- 
Grants  program.  The  appropriations  level  re-  assistance)  ln1»  state  scholarships,  the  state  lem  of  private  institutions  which  is  the  "un- 
quired  to  make  the  Basin  Grants  program  budget  will  only  have  to  support  60  cents  fair"  price  competition  of  the  public  sector, 
meaningful  Is  in  excess  of  $500  million  and  a  <>'  ^be  program  as  the  federal  government  By  contrast,  the  Supplementary  EOG  pro- 
case  can  be  made  that  $1  B  is  a  reasonable  supplies  the  remainder.  No  one  can  be  cer-  gram  (or  the  instlttulonal  aid  program), 
minimum  budget  for  this  program.  ^^  t^bat  state  legislatures  will  respond  to  which  could  be  used  to  target  money  on  the 
o...T.~  -«  „-  __-.  _„  __  tbls  lure,  but  to  the  extent  that  they  do  private  sector  promises  to  be  a  bottomless 
GRANTS  TO  sTATMiTOR  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  t^e  long-ruu  outlook  for  the  prtvate  s^tor  pit.  As  costs  and  charges  rise  at  private  in- 
iKCEMTivxs  jjj  higher  education  would  brighten  con-  stitutlons,  whUe  tuitions  at  public  Instltu- 
General  proviaiona  slderably.  tions  are  held  down,  there  will  be  increasing 
The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  new  subsidy  First,  even  if  public  and  private  colleges  demands  placed  on  Congress  to  Increase 
program  to  encourage  states  to  undertake  freeze  tuition  at  current  levels,  a  state  schol-  funds  for  a  Supplementary  EOG  program 
and  expand  state  scholarship  programs  that  arshlp  program  In  which  the  grants  are  (or  for  institutional  aid — or  both).  Private 
are  based  on  financial  need.  Without  getting  useable  at  private  Institutions »  may  Induce  schools  will  demonstrate  (correctly)  that 
into  details  here,  the  program  specifies  that  many  more  students  to  attend  private  col-  they  cannot  attract  low  and  middle  Income 
the  federal  government  would  pay  50  per-  leges.  Under  present  circumstances,  increased  students  given  the  nature  of  the  competl- 
cent  of  the  increased  amoimt  of  state  schol-  state  aid  for  higher  education  can  be  en-  t'on  *iid  that  they  are  therefore  in  danger 
arshlp  grants  provided  over  a  base  year.  Up  Joyed  by  a  student  only  by  attending  the  of  financial  collapse  and/or  in  danger  of 
to  $50  million  is  authorized  In  each  fiscal  public  institution  which  received  the  grant:  becoming  exclusive  Institutions.  It  will  be 
year  1973-75  to  support  Initial  recipients  of  under  an  increased  state  scholarship  pro-  Impossible  for  Congress  to  know  whether  the 
state  scholarship  programs  and  an  unlimited  gram  the  student  can  choose  which  kind  of  private  institutions  they  are  being  asked  to 
authorization  is  provided  to  support  a  60  Institution  to  attend.  bail  out  could  have  prospered  under  a  truly 
percent  share  for  renewals.  The  implication  Second,  private  institutions  will  probably  competitive  market  or  whether  their  real 
of  these  provisions  is  that  they  authorize  divert  some  of  their  own  student  aid  funds  problem  was  that  they  had  little  to  offer  to 
sufficient  federal  support  for  a  growth  In  to  other  purposes  tmder  a  state  scholarship  students.  The  State  Scholarship  Incentive 
state  scholarship  programs  from  about  $270  program.  program  responds  to  this  dilemma  by  en- 
mUllon  in  1971-72  to  as  much  as  $570  mU-  Third,  some  private  institutions  who  have  couraglng  states  to  put  money  In  the  hands 
Hon  in  fiscal  year  1975 »  if  all  existing  needs-  held  back  on  tuition  Increases  will  be  able  to  °'  students,  supplying  thereby  a  market  test 
based  scholarship  programs  qualify  and  if  all  raise  charges  and  still  maintain  enrollments  *°  distinguish  between  institutions  whose 
states  enter  the  program  and  make  full  use  because  the  increased  state  grants  can  be  "aa'n  problem  Is  price  and  those  whose  main 
of  the  $50  million  available  for  increased  used  by  some  students  to  offset  the  Increase  P^blem  Is  the  quality  of  their  program  or 
state  scholarships.  Under  these  assumptions  in  price.  ****  competence  of  their  management, 
the  federal  subsidy  would  be  about  $150  mU-  pinally,  and  most  important  for  the  private  ^°  additional  advantage  of  the  State 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1975.  sector  In  the  longrun.  as  sUte  legislatures  Scholarship  Incentive  approach  should  be 
Effects  on  private  institutions  shift  resources  to  sUte  scholarship  programs.  ''°*f'*-  As  compared  to  alternative  means  for 
ThlsoroeramisDotentiallvoneofthemort  tbere  inevitably  wlU  be  increases  in  tuition  *^**'"8  the  private  sector,  the  encourage- 
1  uis  program  IS  poLenuaiiy  one  01  the  most  .«.  _.,,kii- i„„+it,,*i««.  o«n/.o  =,»»«= -„h  «♦*,«,  ment  of  state  scholarship  programs  ranks 
toportant  parts  of  the  higher  education  leg-  !L?"^"'=„^"*""°°?;,^^^^^  low  in  the  likelihood  of  increased  federal 
islation  now  under  consideration  in  the  Con-  f^^'J^J?"  «i^,  ?^It  oho^«^ni  ?^^«f  t^  interference  with  the  conduct  of  higher  ed- 
gress.  One  of  the  major  problems  In  financing  ^-  'f^^^l*^**^^°^"  It°^!^tSn^a1  "cation.  The  state  scholarship  prov^ions  of 
higher  education  has  been  the  increasing  ^°f^^^°^^t  ^wf^^^IfiLif^^  «,^i  ^^^  Senate  bill  provide  federal  fiscal  con- 
dlfflculty  faced  by  many  private  institutions  appropriations  will  automatically  be  raising  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  procedures  for  state  agencies 
to  compete  with  public  sector  institutions  *}t!,  fv,**  f"^ ,  ^'^  ^^*!;,  J  !u"^  ^  ^^'  who  administer  scholarships.  Such  limited 
most  of  Which  maintain  very  low  student  slble  that  leglslattires  wlU  both  expand  sup-  j^^^^.^^  control  can  be  contrasted  to  the  pro- 
charges.  As  many  observers  have  pointed  out.  Port  f or  public  coUeges  through  tastltutlonal  vision  m  the  Supplementary  EOG  program 
the  tuition  gap  between  public  and  private  grants  and  Increase  state  scholarship  pro-  ^^at  the  grant  shall  be  "increased  to  $1,200 
institutions  has  been  growing  and  this  has  ^^-  f"*  "  "  not  likely:  one  of  the  major  in  the  case  of  a  student  who.  during  the 
made  it  difficult  for  private  institutions  to  at-  Political  arguments  for  low  tuition  at  public  preceding  academic  year,  is  determined  in 
tract  students.  The  major  reason  for  the  Institutions  has  always  been  that  It  provides  accordance  with  regulations  to  have  ranked 
growing  tuition  gap  Is  the  higher  education  access  to  college  for  low-Income  students.  As  j^  the  dipper  half  of  hlH  clnsa"  (Italic  added) . 
subsidy  policy  of  aU  of  the  states.  This  policy  low-Income  students  receive  state  scholar-  what  will  the  regulations  say  about  the  In- 
Is  to  channel  nearly  aU  of  the  state-financed  ^^'P^  ^*'^*'  ®*^*°  Grants  as  weU)  It  U  clear  stitutlon  that  has  decided  to  employ  a  Pass/ 
higher  education  subsidies  Into  the  public  *^**  *^®  "access  to  the  poor"  argument  for  pau  grading  system?  Or  one  that  forswears 
institutions  in  the  form  of  institutional  sub-  '"^  tuition  is  eroded.  class  rankings?  Similarly,  the  House  bill's 
sidles  which  allows  the  public  sector  to  keep  '^®  expenditure  of  $150  million  by  fiscal  institutional  aid  title  >»  specifies  that  "the 
txiltion  down.  year  1975  for  a  State  Scholarship  Incentive  Commissioner  [of  Education]  shall  by  reg- 
The  State  Scholarship  Incentive  program  program  can  thus  be  best  viewed  as  the  fed-  ulatlon  prescribe  (1)  the  number  of  earned 

eral  government's  response  to  the  growing  credits   which    constitute   enrollment   on   a 

Inability  of  private  Institutions  to  compete  full-time  basis  and  (2)  a  definition  of  "credl- 

Fooitnotes  at  end  of  article.  with  the  public  sector.  Seen  that  way,  the  it"  to  be  used  for  such  determinations  which 
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shall  be  substantially  uniform  for  all  Insti- 
tutions." Even  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
provisions  such  as  this  one  will  force  federal 
officials  into  the  details  of  how  colleges  set 
academic  policy.  Forced  to  chooee,  both 
higher  educators  and  wise  public  officials 
ought  to  prefer  the  controls  of  the  market — 
as  promised  by  the  State  Scholarship  Incen- 
tive program — to  the  controls  of  federal  reg- 
ulations." 

Some  anomalies 
The  State  Scholarship  Incentive  program 
as  passed  in  the  Senate  bill  is  not  without 
flaws.  First,  there  Is  a  formula  in  the  bill 
dividing  the  appropriation  among  the  states 
in  accordance  with  enrollment.  Since  states 
differ  In  terms  of  public-private  mix  and 
since  new  state  scholarship  programs  may  be 
necessarily  lumpy  decisions,  the  state  allot- 
ment procedure  Is  unnecessarily  constrain- 
ing. In  this  case  a  procedure  for  ratable  re- 
duction of  state  grants  In  the  event  appro- 
priations are  Insufficient  would  be  a  prefer- 
able procedvu-e  for  allocation  of  funds.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  is  technically  Imperfect  in  two 
respects,  both,  I  think.  Inadvertently:  (a) 
the  condition  for  rewarding  states  for  ex- 
pansion of  their  programs  is  stated  In  terms 
of  "individuals  who  have  not  previously  been 
awarded"  state  scholarships.  This  wording 
covers  all  freshmen — a  state  with  rapid  turn- 
over of  students  counts  as  a  state  making 
high  effort  to  expand  state  scholarships.  What 
is  Intended,  I  believe.  Is  to  reward  states 
whose  program.  In  budget  terms,  has  grown; 
(b)  the  bUl  falls  to  specify  that  grants  must 
be  made  available  to  students  who  attend 
private  Institutions.  This  Is  a  must. 

Summary  and  conclusion 

The  State  Scholarship  Incentive  program 
would  be  an  Incentive  and  important  use  of 
federal  subsidies  for  higher  education.  Its 
purpose  is  to  change  the  behavior  of  state 
legislators,  moving  them  to  support  higher 
education  policies  that  reduce  the  tuition 
gap  between  public  and  private  institutions. 
Compared  to  alternative  means  in  the  higher 
education  legislation  for  aiding  private  insti- 
tutions and  providing  freer  choice  for  stu- 
dents, the  State  Scholarship  Incentive  pro- 
gram should  play  a  major  role.  A  number  of 
revisions  in  the  state  allotment  formula  and 
in  the  language  of  the  bill  would  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  this  subsidy  program. 

INSTXrunONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Distribution  of  subsidies  among  income 
classes  and  irutitutUms 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
higher  education  legislation  provide  for  funds 
to  be  used  for  general  purpioses  by  colleges 
and  universities.  In  each  bill,  an  Institution's 
share  would  be  determined  by  a  formula.  In 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Institutional  aid  program  Is  the 
major  provision,  both  because  the  budget 
Implications  of  the  House  Institutional  aid 
program  are  substantial  and  because  little 
new  was  proposed  in  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams under  that  bill.  In  the  Senate  bill,  the 
cost-of-lnstruction  allowance  program  is  of 
substantial  magnitude,  but  Is  subordinate  to 
the  Basic  Grants  provision. 

The  approach  of  the  two  bills  to  distribut- 
ing federal  funds  for  general  assistance  ap- 
pear, on  the  surface,  to  differ  considerably. 
The  basic  determinant  of  an  Institution's 
share  of  federal  subsidies  under  the  Hotise 
bill  is  total  enrollment,  while  under  the 
Senate  bill  the  major  determinant  is  the 
number  of  students  receiving  Baalc  Grants. 
Thus,  It  would  seem  that  the  Senate  version 
would  tend  to  divert  a  larger  proportion  of 
funds  toward  those  institutions  who  serve 
a  relatively  large  number  of  low  to  middle 
Income  students.  There  is,  of  course,  a  major 
question  as  to  which  students  would  benefit 
from  the  institutional  aid  granted.  In  this 
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section  we  assume  that  each  Institution  uses 
Its  institutional  grant  for  across-the-board 
lowering  of  cost  to  its  entire  student  body. 
To  the  extent  that  federal  funds  are  used 
for  across-the-board  subsidies  to  students, 
the  Senae  version  could  be  expected  to  target 
subsidies  for  the  benefit  of  lower  Income  stu- 
dents more  than  the  House  version. 

Table  n  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
among  students  of  the  Institutional  aid  sub- 
sidies in  the  Senate  and  House  bills.  The 
table  assiunes  that  each  institution  distrib- 
utes its  total  subsidy  among  all  of  its  stu- 
dents— graduate  and  \indergraduate — equal- 
ly. (We  have  Included  graduate  students  as 
ona  "Income  group",  because  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  family  Income  background  of 
graduate  students  In  different  types  of  Insti- 
tutions is  not  available.)  The  table  shows 
very  little  difference  between  the  subsidy  dis- 
tributions of  the  two  bills  although  the  Sen- 
ate bill  distributes  a  larger  share  of  the  funds 
to  low  and  middle  Income  students  and  a 
smaller  share  to  graduate  students  than  the 
House  bill. 

Several  adjtistments  to  the  basic  formulas 
in  the  Senate  and  House  bills  have  the  effect 
of  shifting  dollars  among  types  of  institu- 
tions, but  their  Impact  on  the  distribution  of 
subsidies  by  Income  class  is  smalL 

TABLE  ll.-INSTITUTIONAL  AID  UNDER  2  BILLS 


Senate  bill 

House  bill 

Amount 

Amount 

at  full 

at  full 

funding 
(millions) 

Percent 

fundini 
(millions 

Percent 

Income  dass 

of  total 

of  total 

Under  $3,000 

$13.2 

2.6 

$33.2 

2.1 

$3,000  to  $4,999.. 

23.4 

4.6 

60.4 

3.8 

$5,000  to  $7,499.. 

51.4 

10.2 

133.3 

8.5 

$7,500  to  $9,999.. 

67.0 

13.2 

187.6 

11.9 

$10,000  to 

$14.999 

176.3 

34.8 

513.8 

32.7 

$15,000  and  over. 

138.5 

27.4 

466.9 

29.7 

Graduate 

Students 

36.1 

7.1 

176.3 

11.2 

Total 

506.0 

100.0 

1,571.4 

100.0 

Sources:  For  Senate  bill,  distribution  of  schools  by  size  and 
type  taken  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  "Digest  of  Educational 
Statistics,  1970,"  table  113,  p.  85.  Within  type  of  school,  basic 
grant  recipients  were  distributed  to  various  size  schools  in  pro- 
portion to  total  enrollment. 

For  House  bill,  enrollment  by  level  was  taken  from  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  "Opening  Fall  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education, 
1970:  Report  on  Preliminary  Survey,"  table  2,  p.  10,  and  "Open- 
ing Fall  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education,  1969:  Supplementary 
Information,  Summary  Data,"  table  6,  pp.  36-62.  Podion  for 
cost  ot  instruction  allowance  was  taken  from  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education,"  Institutional  Aid:  Federal  Support 
to  Colleges  and  Universities,"  table  F-27,  p.  186,  adjusted  to 
Office  of  Education  institutional  categories. 

In  all  cases,  all  students  (both  graduate  and  undergraduate) 
were  assumed  to  benefit  equally  from  the  institutional  aid. 


TABLE  12.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  AID  AMONG 
INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  FORMULAS 


Based  on 

number 

of  basic 

Senate 

Based  on 

House 

grant  re- 

bill 

enroll- 

bill 

Institution 

cipients 

formula 

ment 

formula 

Public: 

University... 

21.8 

11.5 

28.6 

25.4 

4-year 

28.7 

26.0 

24.1 

24.5 

2-year 

26.8 

29.5 

20.9 

14.4 

Total 

77.3 

67.0 

73.6 

64.3 

Private: 

University... 

4.8 

4.0 

8.4 

9.2 

4-year 

15.9 

25.5 

16.4 

24.1 

2-year 

1.9 

3.5 

1.6 

2.5 

Total 

22.6 

33.0 

26.4 

35.8 

Sources:  See  table  11  for  Senate  and  House  bill  distributions. 
Distribution  of  basic  grant  recipients  from  app.  A  (assumes  all 
students  with  family  income  under  $11,100  are  eligible).  Enroll- 
ment distribution  calculated  by  adjusting  the  undergraduate 
totals  of  app.  A  for  the  share  of  full-time  equivalent  enrollments 
represented  by  graduate  students  in  each  type  of  school  in 
1969-70  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  "Opening  Fall  Enroll- 
ment in  Higher  Education.  1969,"  table  6. 


The  House  bill  makes  several  adjustments 
to  a  simple  enrollment  formula,  which  tend 
to  divert  funds  from  public  2 -year  colleges 
to  private  4-year  institutions.  (See  Table  12 
for  a  comparison  of  Institutional  aid  based 
simply  on  full-time  equivalent  enrollment 
and  the  Hovise  bill.)  Among  these  provisions 
are  those  that  specify  larger  per  capita  sums 
for  upper  division  and  graduate  students 
than  for  lower  division  students  (t'.lverts 
money  toward  universities  and  away  from 
public  two-year  colleges) ;  a  provision  that 
gives  an  additional  bonus  for  schools  with 
small  enrollments  (diverts  funds  to  private 
fovu"-year  colleges)  and  a  provision  that  one- 
third  of  the  funds  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  Office  of  Education  student - 
aid  programs  (in  which  public  two-year  col- 
leges are  underrepresented  and  private 
institutions  are  overrepresented) . "  The  ef- 
fect of  these  provisions  Is  to  lower  the  share 
of  the  subsidy  going  to  the  public  sector  to 
64  percent  compared  to  74  percent  share  that 
would  be  received  if  allocations  to  institu- 
tions were  based  solely  on  full-time  equiva- 
lent enrollments. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contains  adjust- 
ments that  aid  the  private  sector.  This 
goal  Is  accomplished  by  a  formula  that 
very  severely  penalizes  institutions  with 
large  enrollments  and  very  generously  re- 
wards small  colleges  and  universities.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  Instruction  allowance  in 
the  Senate  bill  would  provide  a  grant  of  $250 
per  student  to  an  institution  with  a  1,000 
enrollment,  half  of  whom  are  eligible  for 
Basic  Grants.  In  a  30,000  student  college,  half 
of  whose  enrollment  is  eligible  for  Basic 
Grants,  the  federal  payment  would  be  $55 
per  student.  Public  institutions,  especially 
universities,  tend  to  have  large  enrollments; 
thus,  these  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  draw 
funds  aways  from  public  universities  com- 
pared to  what  they  would  have  received  un- 
der a  distribution  based  solely  on  the  num- 
ber of  Basic  Grants  recipients.  The  major 
beneficiary  of  the  shift  is  the  four-year  pri- 
vate   college    as   shown    in    Table    12. 

Table  11  shows  the  full -funding  implica- 
tions of  the  institutional  aid  approaches. 
The  House  bill  provides  for  over  $1.5  billion 
in  institutional  aid,  an  order  of  magnitude 
comparable  to  the  cost  of  the  Senate's  Basic 
Grant  program.  The  Senate  bill  provides  only 
$506  million  In  Institutional  aid.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Congress  foresees  a  limited  pot 
of  money  available  for  higher  education  sub- 
sidles.  It  is  clear  that  the  Basic  Student 
Grant  program  and  the  House-version  of  in- 
stitutional aid  will  compete  for  the  lion's 
share  of  the  money.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in- 
appropriate to  compare  the  incidence  pat- 
tern of  Basic  Grants  with  the  institutional 
aid  program  of  the  House.  Such  a  compar- 
ison shows  the  Basic  Grants  program  being 
much  more  redlstrlbutlve  to  low  Income 
students  than  institutional  aid,  with 
26.6  percent  of  Basic  Grants  going  to  chil- 
dren from  famUles  with  under  $6,000  Income 
compared  to  imder  10%  for  the  House  ver- 
sion of  institutional  aid. 

Goals  of  institutional  aid 

An  important  question  to  settle  in  one's 
mind  in  evaluating  institutional  aid  Is  what 
goal  It  Is  striving  to  achieve.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  public  record  fails  to  make  clear 
the  case  for  institutional  aid.  One  argument 
frequently  used  is  that  Institutional  aid  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  "financial  crisis"  fac- 
ing higher  education.  But  to  my  knowledge, 
no  one  has  ever  defended  the  specific  for- 
mulas accepted  by  the  House  or  Senate  as 
even  crude  measures  of  financial  distress. 
Cost  of  instruction  allowances  are  also  de- 
fended as  cures  for  the  financial  problems 
of  colleges,  but  also  as  a  program  that  would 
carry  out  a  "national  purpose". 

The  national  purpose  that  is  supposed  to 
be  served  by  cost-of-lnstructlon  allowances 
Is  to  offer  an  Incentive  (bribe)  to  all  Insti- 
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tutlons  to  admit  students  from  families  with 
Incomes  below  $11,000  (Basic  Grant  ellgl- 
bles) .  This  purpose  would  seem  to  require 
some  kind  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  even 
with  a  generous  Basic  Grant  program.  Insti- 
tutions will  be  loathe  to  admit  students  from 
the  family  Income  classes  that  would  be 
eligible  for  Basic  Grants.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  such  evidence  has  been  offered. 

Given  the  fact  that  neither  body  of  Con- 
gress may  have  been  aware  of  the  full  impli- 
cations of  all  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
bills  that  were  passed.  It  Is  perhaps  more 
relevant  to  ask  what  the  effects  of  Institu- 
tional aid  will  be,  rather  than  what  was  in- 
tended to  be. 

We  have  no  clear  Idea  of  what  the  Impact 
of  Institutional  aid  will  be.  For  some  high 
quality  Institutions  with  stable  enrollments, 
and  very  Inelastic  student  demand  curves, 
the  result  of  Institutional  aid  will  probably 
be  a  greater  outlay  of  funds  per  student.  In 
many  cases,  this  will  mean  an  Increase  In  the 
quality  of  education  being  offered  (e.g.  new 
programs  will  be  started) .  but  In  some  cases 
it  will  mean  higher  faculty  salaries  or  lighter 
teaching  loads  than  woiild  have  occurred 
otherwise.  At  the  other  extreme,  in  institu- 
tions with  excess  capacity,  and  highly  elastic 
student  demand,  there  may  be  tuition  reduc- 
tions and  enrollment  expansion.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, it  Is  likely  that  institutional  aid  would 
a)  lower  nominal  tuition  increases  b)  raise 
enrollments  and  c)  enhance  the  dollar  re- 
sources ex]}ended  per  student  compared  to 
the  state  of  the  world  before  Institutional 
aid.  But  the  mix  of  these  elements  at  par- 
ticular institutions  or  the  overall  share  of 
each  component  In  the  national  total  de- 
mands a  more  complete  knowledge  of  how 
Institutions  of  higher  education  behave  than 
Is  presently  available. 

The  bribe-Incentive  effect  on  enrollment  ot 
the  specific  form  of  institutional  aid  em- 
bodied in  the  Senate  bill  Is  likely  to  be  small 
compared  to  the  Basic  Grants  provision  of 
that  bill,  with  one  possible  exception.  The 
exception  is  that  the  Senate  bill  has  a  very 
unusual  "notch"  feature  which  provides,  for 
example,  that  in  colleges  with  enrollment 
over  6,000  but  not  over  10,000,  the  cost-of- 
instruction  allowance  to  be  paid  Is  equal  to 
$200  for  ecM;h  of  the  first  499  Basic  Grant  re- 
cipients, 985,200  for  the  next  Basic  Grant 
recipient,  and  $200  for  each  subsequent  Basic 
Grantee.  It  Is  clear  that  an  institution  in  this 
size  category  whose  enrollment  of  Basic 
Grant  students  is  below,  but  near  to,  600 
students  may  well  be  Induced  to  bring  Basic 
Grantee  enrollments  up  to  that  level.  (Our 
last  table  assumed  that  all  Institutions  would 
react  that  way.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill 
provides  that  for  institutions  In  the  size 
class  between  2,500-5,000  students,  cost  of 
Instruction  allowances  are  to  be  $300  for  the 
first  249  recipients,  $35,300  for  the  next  Basic 
Grantee,  and  $300  per  aided  student  there- 
after. Thus,  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Institu- 
tions whose  enrollments  are  slightly  above 
6,000  students  might  not  "hire"  more  needy 
students,  but  rather  contract  in  size  in  or- 
der to  cash  in  on  the  oost-of-lnstructlon  al- 
lowance." So  even  in  this  oase,  there  is 
some  ambiguity  In  the  admissions  policy 
outcome. 

More  Importantly,  the  school  which  Is 
above  the  "notch",  is  supposed  to  be  effec- 
tively bribed  into  accepting  a  Basic  Grant 
eligible  for  a  marginal  payment  of  from  $500 
(for  very  small  colleges)  to  $100  (for  Insti- 
tutions over  100,000  enrollment),  under  the 
model  that  lies  behind  the  cost-of -instruc- 
tion allowance.  This  seems  to  me  to  miss  the 
really  Important  point  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  is  that  every  student  Is  guaranteed,  at 
full  funding,  to  have  $1,400  in  his  pocket 
from  his  parents  or  the  government.  This 
point,  in  the  mind  of  even  a  penny-pinching 
admissions  ofHcer,  would  dominate  bis  decl- 
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slon  on  whether  to  grant  admittance  to  a 
low  or  moderate  income  student,  for  it  rep- 
resents a  substantial  saving  In  institutional 
student  aid  and  a  potential  source  for  in- 
creasing revenues  through  a  tuition  Increase. 
The  cost-of-instructlon  allowance  is  more 
likely  to  be  treated  as  a  windfall,  rather  than 
as  a  determinant  of  admissions  behavior. 

At  less  than  full-funding  of  Basic  Grants, 
the  effect  of  coet-of-instruction  allowances 
on  admissions  policies  can  best  be  addressed 
as  follows.  Are  admissions  of  Basic  Grant 
recipients  facilitated  more  by  giving  $606 
million  in  cost-of-instructlon  allowances  or 
by  using  the  $506  million  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mum Basic  Grant  from  $900  to  over  $1,200? 
(Table  10  shows  that  the  Increased  federal 
budget  outlay,  under  the  floating  celling 
method,  of  moving  from  a  $900  to  a  $1,200 
ceiling  on  Basic  Grants  Is  about  $500  mil- 
lion). No  one  has  the  detailed  knowledge 
about  the  admissions  behavior  of  colleges  and 
universities  or  on  student  responsiveness  to 
varying  grant  levels,  to  predict  the  likelihood 
of  enrollment  Increases  under  the  two  alter- 
natives. But  a  good  case  can  be  made  for 
enriching  the  Basic  Grant  program  rather 
than  providing  a  bribe.  (I  cannot  imagine 
that  a  Congressional  committee  Intent  on 
alleviating  hunger  would  even  hesitate  to 
enact  a  food  stamp  program  costing  $500 
million  rather  than  a  system  of  bonuses 
costing  $500  million  to  retailers  based  on 
the  proportion  of  their  customers  who  are 
needy.)  It  may  be  true  that  under  the  cost- 
of-educatlon  approach,  Basic  Grant  ellgi- 
bles  are  more  likely  to  be  dispersed  among 
institutions  than  If  the  funds  are  channeled 
through  the  students.  As  indicated  previous- 
ly. If  Congress  feels  that  some  institutions 
have  an  environment  particularly  well-suited 
to  Basic  Grant  recipients  they  can  allocate 
Supplementary  EOG's  to  such  Institutions. 
Summary 

Institutional  aid  Is  a  response  seeking  a 
stimulus.  No  clear  cut  purpose  hsts  been 
adduced  to  defend  the  particular  formula 
embodied  in  the  Hovise  Institutional  aid  pro- 
vision. The  aid  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
may  change  admissions  behavior — In  some 
Instances  in  unintended  ways — but  a  good 
case  can  be  made  that  the  monies  would 
be  better  spent  in  an  enriched  Basle  Grant 
program. 

INSURED   LOAN   AMENDMENTS 

Description 

It  has  been  a  recurrent  theme  in  this  es- 
say that  in  higher  education  legislation,  as 
in  courtship,  "little  things  mean  a  lot".  So 
it  is  with  the  apparently  minor  amendments 
to  the  Insured  Student  Loan  program  under 
the  House  bill  especially. 

The  House  bill,  under  amendments  to  the 
Insured  Loan  Program,  provides: 

1 )  An  Increase  in  the  annual  amount  a 
student  may  borrow  to  $2,500  or  In  some 
cases  more)  and  an  Increase  to  $10,000  In 
the  total  debt  a  student  may  Incur  under 
the  program; 

2)  That  the  federal  government  will  pay 
the  student's  Interest  liability  while  he  Is 
enrolled  provided  that  his  institution  certi- 
fies that  he  is  "In  need"  of  the  loan,  rather 
than  the  current  Income-test  for  eligibility 
for  Interest  subsidies; 

3)  That  each  college  or  university  shall 
receive  from  the  federal  government  a  cost 
allowance  of  one  percent  of  the  Insured  loans 
extended  to  its  students  during  the  academic 
year: 

4)  An  Increase  in  government  Insurance  of 
student  loans  to  provide  for  a  guarantee  of 
Interest  as  well  as  iinpald  principal. 

6)  For  an  extension  of  the  Emergency  In- 
sured Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  government  subsidies  of  up  to  3  {lercent 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  insured 
loans  over  and  above  the  Interest  paid  by 
the  borrower. 


6)  For  the  creation  of  a  National  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  to  serve  as  a 
secondary  market  and  warehousing  facility 
for  student  loans.  (Hoxise  and  Senate) 

Consequences  ]or  loan  volume 

In  a  nutshell,  these  amendments.  If  en- 
acted, could  provide  a  Juggernaut  for  gov- 
ernment subsidies.  Under  present  law,  the 
federal  government  pays  Interest  during  a 
student's  enrollment  only  for  those  students 
whose  "adjusted  family  Income"  (Interpreted 
under  regulations  to  be  roughly  equivalent 
to  federal  taxable  income)  Is  less  than  $16,- 
000.  The  amendments  would  change  this  so 
as  to  provide  interest  subsidies  to  all  stu- 
dents whose  institutions  certify  that  they 
are  "in  need"  of  the  loans.  Since  very  few 
Institutions  of  higher  education  are  them- 
selves lenders,  they  have  every  incentive  to 
certify  the  "need"  of  every  student  who 
wishes  to  borrow.  (The  legislation  specifies 
that  the  college  must  take  into  account  fam- 
ily contributions  in  assessing  need;  It  does 
not  say  how  the  family  contribution  is  to  be 
calculated) .  Moreover,  the  House  version  pro- 
vides a  payment  of  1  %  of  new  loans  made  to 
Its  students  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, which  should  fortify  the  incentive  to 
approve  all  requests  for  certification  of  need. 
Thus,  I  would  expect  an  extension  of  federal 
loan  subsidies  Into  the  upper  income  ranges. 
(A  discussion  of  the  present  distribution  of 
loan  subsidies  can  be  found  in  my  book,  pre- 
pared for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education:  Credit  for  College:  Public  Policy 
for  Student  Loans,  (McGraw-Hill,  1971). 

In  addition,  the  amendments  should  en- 
courage a  much  larger  annual  loan  voliune, 
over  and  above  the  new  demand  by  students 
from  higher  Income  families.  First,  the  legis- 
lation allows  a  student  to  borrow  up  to 
$2,500  per  anntim  (up  from  $1,500  in  existing 
law)  and  an  Increase  In  the  lifetime  ceiling. 
Second,  the  legislation  provides  substantial 
new  encouragements  to  lenders  to  make  stu- 
dent loans.  A  provision  enacted  during  the 
tight  money  period  in  1969,  providing  that 
the  federal  government  could  pay  lenders  up 
to  3%  Interest  (on  top  of  the  7%  paid  by 
the  student)  If  money  market  conditions 
warrant  it,  would  be  extended.  Government 
Insurance  is  extended  to  cover  interest  as 
well  as  unpaid  principal  In  the  event  of  de- 
fault. And  finally,  the  establishment  of  a 
"Sally  May"  for  student  loans  would  make  It 
much  easier  for  lenders  to  convert  such  loans 
Into  cash  (i.e.  make  them  more  liquid)  than 
is  now  the  case. 

Students  of  money  and  banking  are  drilled 
to  learn  that  the  qualities  of  a  financial  as- 
set are  Its  Risk,  Yield,  and  Liquidity.  Who- 
ever put  together  the  amendments  to  the 
Insured  Loan  Program  learned  his  lesson 
well. 

Risk: 

The  risk  of  default  Is  effectively  reduced 
to  zero  by  the  provision  of  government  In- 
surance  on  Interest  and  principal. 

The  risk  of  capital  loss  that  might  result 
If  interest  rates  rise  is  at  least  partially  re- 
moved by  the  extension  of  the  emergency 
allowance  of  up  to  3%  additional  interest. 
This  converts  a  student  loan  Into  a  variable 
Interest  rate  loan  and  makes  It  nearly  risk- 
free.  (See  Credit  for  College,  op.  cit.) 

Yield: 

The  limit  on  student  charges  of  7%  annual 
Interest  is  supplemented  by  the  special  al- 
lowance noted  above.  If  a  college  Is  the 
lender,  it  also  receives  the  1%  cost  allow- 
ance, raising  Its  gross  yield. 

Liquidity 
Sally  May  will  be  empowered  to  buy  stu- 
dent loans  outright  or  to  lend  to  an  Institu- 
tion which  warehouses  Its  loan  paper  with 
Sally  May.  Thus,  student  loans  would  be- 
come at  least  as  liquid  as  government- 
backed  mortgages  and  probably  more  so, 
since  student  loans  are  not  Issued  for  terms 
In  excess  of  ten  years. 
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Im-pact  on  Federal  budget 
These  sweeteners  to  the  Insured  Loan 
Program  come  at  a  time  when  It  la  growing 
rapidly  and  when  the  government  subsidies 
to  support  the  program  are  growing  even 
more  rapidly.  The  most  rapid  growth  of  all 
Is  In  federal  paynMnts  for  defaults  \mder 
this  program.  The  data  to  support  these  as- 
sertions are  given  In  Table  13. 

TABLE  13.-0PERATING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INSURED 
LOAN    PROGRAM 


IDollars  In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year    Fiscal  vear 
1970             1972 

Percent 
change 

Volume  ot  Insured 

loans 

Interest  subsidies.. 

...     $987,583    Jl,  178, 353 
...       112,392         196,600 

19.3 
74.9 

Net  loss  of 
student  loan 

insurance  „ 

fund 1.848  8.479 


358.8 


Source:  "Budget  of  tl)e  U.S.  Government,"  app.,  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  not  im- 
plausible that  federally  Insvired  student  loans 
might  reach  an  annual  volume  of  $2  B  in  a 
few  years.  Were  that  to  be  the  case,  the  Fed- 
eral subsidies  ipipUclt  In  the  program  could 
be  estimated  as  follows: 

1)  $367  million  for  Interest  subsidies.  At  a 
$2  B  loan  level,  if  it  is  assimied  that  students 
will  remain  In  subsidized  status  for  an  aver- 
age of  3  years,  the  annual  federal  subsidy 
would  be  7%  times  $2  B  or  $140  million  per 
annum.  Rather  than  sum  the  $140  million 
over  3  years,  I  have  noted  the  present  value, 
discounted  at  7%  of  3  such  payments.  This 
method  of  computing  subsidies  Is  superior  to 
the  practice  \isually  used  of  computing  an- 
nual outlays  tar  Interest  subsidies  because  it 
attributes  to  the  budget  year  all  the  subsidies 
implicit  In  the  loans  made  In  that  partlcvilar 
year. 

2)  Up  to  $162  million  for  special  allowance 
Interest  subsidies.  Assuming  that  the  $2.0  B 
level  Is  reached  In  3  years  with  loan  levels 
of  $1.6  B,  $1.8  B,  and  $2.0  B,  total  outstand- 
ing principal  In  the  final  year  would  be  about 
$5.4  B.  Special  allowances  permit  a  federal 
payment  of  up  to  3  percent  on  all  outstand- 
ing balances. 

3)  $20  million  in  cost  allowances  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  is  1  %  of  cur- 
rent loan  volume. 

4)  All  costs  of  default.  Unless  some  new 
provisions  are  instituted  the  cost  of  defaults 
could  mount  into  the  many  tens  of  millions, 
especially  with  the  improved  federal  insur- 
ance provisions  currently  proposed. 

6)  Any  losses  of  the  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association.  Although  Sally  May  would  be 
set  up  as  a  private  corporation,  the  federal 
government  would  be  the  guarantor  of  its 
debt.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  proposal  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  federal  budget,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  $288  million  of  low-interest  National 
Defense  Student  Loans  by  Sally  May.  Since 
such  loans  are  Inferior  (to  the  holder)  to  fed- 
erally-insured loans,  the  federal  government 
would  have  to  pay  Sally  May  for  any  losses  it 
Incurs  in  holding  such  loans.  Such  payments 
could  be  strung  out  over  a  number  of  years, 
but  I  have  estimated  that  the  interest  sub- 
sidy implicit  In  a  National  Defense  Student 
loan  is  about  33%  of  its  face  value.  {Credit 
for  College,  op.  cit.,  P.  136.)  At  that  rate  of 
subsidy,  annual  losses  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  make  up  to  Sally  May 
would  be  about  $96  million  plus  any  losses 
Incurred  under  the  teacher  cancellation  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Loan  pro- 
gram. 

Summary  and  conclusions 

Tlie  amendments  to  the  Insured  Loan  Pro- 
gram Imply  a  federal  subsidy  to  borrowing 


students  of  as  much  as  $600-$700  million 
within  a  few  years.  These  subsldlee,  under 
the  amendments  In  the  current  legislation, 
would  be  entirely  untargeted:  In  practice 
they  would,  I  believe,  be  available  to  any 
student  who  persuaded  his  student  financial 
aid  officer  that  he  had  "need". 

I  have  argued  at  length  elsewhere  (Credit 
for  Oc^ege)    that  student  loans  should  be 
expanded  and  that  repayment  burdens  should 
be  lessened  through  such  devices  as  length- 
ening repayment  periods  or  adjusting  repay- 
ments  to    income.    But    I   also    argued,    I 
thought  persuasively,  that  the  Justlficatlcm 
for  government  Interest  subsidies  In  such  a 
program  was  relatively  weak.  Now  that  the 
Insured  Loan  Program  Is  getting  out  of  the 
peanuts  category  in  the  federal  budget,  the 
time  has  come  to  reexamine  whether  It  Is 
a  suitable  vehicle  for  carrying  a  half-billion 
doUars  worth  of  subsidies  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Since  such  loans  can  be  encouraged 
without  Interest  subsidies  to  students,  or 
special  allowances  to  lenders,  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  letting  the  market  determine 
the  Interest  charge  In  a  federally-guaranteed 
program,  I  believe  It  U  clear  that  these  sub- 
sidies are  an  inferior  form  of  federal  aid. 
CONCLtrDING  coMMEirrs 
Perhaps  the  most  lm.p(»'«ant  leseon  to  be 
learned  from  this  review  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
visions of  the  current  higher  education  leg- 
islation is  that  very  few  real  Issues  In  fed- 
eral subsidy  programs  can  be  resolved  by  ap- 
peal to  general  theory.  While  theory  can  guide 
the  general  focus  of  federal  subsidy  programs, 
this  paper  makes  clear  that  millions  of  d<d- 
lars  often  ride  on  apparently  minor  provi- 
sions In  federal  legislation.  These  provisions 
deserve  deep  scrutiny,  during  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  process,  to  avoid  federal  sub- 
sidies getting  out  of  hand  or  into  the  wrong 
hands.  This  scrutiny  Is  especially  Important 
In  authorizing  legislation  that  creates  "en- 
titlements" (as  in  Basic  Grante)   or  creates 
"unoontrollable"   budget   items    (as  in   the 
Insured  loan  program)  for  In  these  cases  the 
appropriations    process    is    an    Inadequate 
check    on    faulty    or    Inadvertent  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

As  a  fairly  close  observer  of  the  recent  leg- 
islative process,  I  tun  convinced  that  Con- 
gress had  Inadequate  information  on  which 
to  base  decisions  on  the  higher  education  leg- 
islation. Part  of  the  reason  is  that  data  and 
knowledge  of  some  crucial  aspecte  of  higher 
education  are  not  available.  This  shortcom- 
ing hampered  this  paper's  attempt  to  analyze 
the  legislation  as  well.  But  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  enough  Information  and  knowledge 
to  Inform  Congress  a  lot  better  than  was  the 
case  dvirlng  the  pest  year. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no 
steff  available  to  the  Congress  whose  main 
fimctlon  is  to  prepare  objective  analyses  of 
the  deteUed  alternatives  being  considered 
in  committee,  on  the  floor  and  in  conference. 
Committee  steff  simply  do  not  have  the  time 
necessary  to  do  the  detelled  work  required. 
Executive  agency  staffs  are  too  often  parti- 
sans of  one  particular  bill  or  of  a  clause  in  a 
bill,  to  provide  objective  evidence.  Or,  as  is 
often  the  case,  several  agencies  are  Interested 
in  a  bill  and  one  agency's  objectivity  Is  Im- 
paired by  the  pressure  to  win  a  battle  over 
another  agency. 

The  Legislative  Reform  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vided for  an  expanded  steff  for  the  Congres- 
sional Reference  Service  (CRS)  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO)  have  been  broadened.  Part  of 
either  of  these  agencies  could  be  developed 
Into  the  kind  of  steff  that  the  Congress  could 
turn  to  for  objective  analysis  of  detailed  leg- 
islative alternatives.  To  be  effective,  such  a 
steff  would  have  to  have  the  capability  for 
relatively  fast  response  to  specific  questions 
and  It  would,  natiirally,  need  the  cooperation 
of  both  the  executive  branch  and  congres- 
sional staffs.  The  staff  performing  legislative 
analysis  would  have  to  be  free  of  more  trivial 


Information  requeste.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
Is  at  least  worth  an  experiment  to  estebllsh 
in  either  GAO  or  CRS  over  the  next  few  years 
a  staff  with  these  functions.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, then,  to  see  whether  the  next  cycle 
of  higher  education  legislation  will  emerge 
from  a  well-informed  Congress. 

AFPKNSnC  A>* 
DErERMINATION  Or  BASIC  GRANTS 

I.  A  distribution  of  63  million  full-time 
undergraduate  studente  In  197(^71  was  gen- 
erated as  follows: 

(In  thousands) 


Public 


Private 


Income  class 


Uni-  Unl- 

ver-         4        2     ver-        4  2 

sity    year    year     sity   year     year 


Under  J3,000 28  41  45  3  13  2 

$3 .000  to  $4,999 44  65  72  10  38  3 

^5,000  to  $7.499 92  136  152  24  89  12 

^7.500  to  $9 ,999 172  211  169  38  114  13 

$10,000  to  $14,999....  531  570  407  115  311  32 

$15,000  and  over 615  332  186  171  391  35 


£!stlmates  of  full-time  enrollment,  by  In- 
come class,  from  UJS.  Census  Bureau,  Series 
P-20,  No.  222,  School  Enrollment:  October, 
1970,  Table  14  (data  for  "married,  spouse 
present"  were  omitted)  were  enlarged  to  be 
consistent  with  the  VS.  Office  of  Education's 
estimate  of  5.3  million  full-time  undergrad- 
uates. This  enlargement  was  made  so  as  also 
to  be  consistent  with  unpublished  Office  of 
Education's  estimated  distribution  of  stu- 
dents by  Income  quartlle.  Studente  were  then 
distributed  to  types  of  Institution  according 
to  unpublished  estimates  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  This  distribution  was  then 
checked  for  consistency  with  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  Series  P-20,  No.  231.  Undergraduate 
Enrollment  in  Two-Year  and  Four-Year  Col- 
lege: October,  1970,  Table  8. 

n.  The  following  estimates  of  average  costs 
for  each  type  of  institution  were  teken  from 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
"Estimates  of  the  Distribution  of  Federal 
Student  Grant  Funds"  (Washington,  D.C., 
mlmeo.,  1972),  p.  9:  (rounded  to  nearest 
$10) 

FubUc   university $2,240 

Four  year 1,970 

Two  year 1. 180 

Private  university 3,970 

Fotir  year 3,820 

Two  year 2,740 

m.  The  following  estimates  of  average  ex- 
pected family  contribution  were  teken  from 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Man- 
ual for  Financial  Aid  Officers.  1967  and  1971 
editions.  Table  A  (all  estimates  assume  two 
dependent  children  family).  Averages  were 
estimated  at  a  point  calculated  as  60  percent 
above  the  lower  bound  of  the  class. 


Income  class 

Year 

Under 
$3,000 

$3,000     $5,000     •  $7,500 

to          to            to 

$4,999    $7,499      $9,999 

$10.00 

to 

$11,100 

1967 

1971 

0 
0 

160        640       1,150 
0         160          730 

1.490 
1,120 

1  In  the  $7,500  to  $9,999  class,  the  average  contribution  was 
based  only  on  eligible  students  who  are  0.7  of  this  income  class, 
having  incomes  under  $9,400,  under  the  1967  tables. 

IV.  For  each  cell  in  the  distribution  of 
students  In  I,  an  average  grant  entitlement 
was  determined  according  to  the  following 
formula : 

Basic  Grant =Min    [$1,400 -Family   Contri- 
bution, V^  cost] 
Hence  total  estimated  from  these  date  as- 
sume that  average  cost  and  average  expected 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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contribution  are  representative  of  all  stu- 
dents within  a  given  cell. 

V.  Entitlements  to  part-time  students  were 
estimated  as  equal  to  7.2  percent  of  entitle- 
ments to  full-time  students.  This  estimate  Is 
consistent  with  the  results  of  an  unpublished 
analysis  done  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
November  1971. 

VI.  Enrollment  rates  and  the  pool  of  non- 
students  from  which  enroUees  could  be  In- 
duced by  a  basic  grants  program  were  based 
on  data  for  primary  family  members,  aged 
ia-24.  from  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Series  P-20, 
No.  232,  op.  cit.  Table  14.  The  size  of  the 
cohort  In  each  Income  bracket  was  enlarged 
to  make  the  data  consistent  with  CS.  Office 
of  Education  enrollment  data  cited  in  I 
above.  This  procedure  yielded  the  following 
estimates  of  total  college  eligible  population 
and  the  percentage  enrolled  by  Income  class : 


Income  class 

Eligible 
population 

Percen 
enrolled 

Under  J3,000 

1,023,000 

12.9 

$3,000  to  J4.999 

J5,000  to  J7.«9 

1.282.000 

1.899.000 

18.1 
26.6 

J7 .500  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $14.999 

$15,000  and  over 

2.151,000 

4.750000 

3,078,000 

33.3 
41.3 
56.2 

FOOTNOTES 

*  This  paper  was  supported  In  part  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the 
Brookings  Institution.  The  views  presented 
are  *,hose  of  the  author  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  officers,  trustees,  or  other  staff 
members  of  the  Brookings  Institution  or  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

=  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  "one-half 
of  veterans  benefits  and  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be  Included" 
in  determining  expected  family  contribu- 
tions. The  estimates  In  Table  1  ignore  this 
provision  in  large  part  because  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  requirement.  If  half  of  the 
payments  to  discharged  or  disabled,  veterans 
or  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  were 
added  *x)  family  Income  In  determining 
family  contributions,  the  federal  budget  cost 
would  go  down  by  as  much  as  $88  million  In 
1970-71  using  the  1971  CSS  Table.  BlmUarly 
If  aid  to  students  aged  18-21  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Social  Security  program  aid- 
ing 'bildren  of  deceased,  retired  and  dis- 
abled workers  were  included  in  family  In- 
come, federal  budget  savings  could  amount 
to  about  $41  million  In  1970-71  under  the 
1971  CSS  Table.  Thus  the  cost  estimate  using 
1971  tables  may  be  8-9  percent  too  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  vocational  school  students, 
many  of  whom  would  be  eligible  for  Basic 
Grant  benefits  are  omitted  from  our  calcula- 
tions for  lack  of  available  data. 

^Estimates  based  on  full-time  undergrad- 
uate costs  and  enrollments  only. 

•  Many  low-Income  students  do,  of  course, 
receive  aid  In  the  form  of  government  sub- 
sidized wages  (as  under  the  College  Work- 
Study  program)  or  loans  (as  under  the  low 
interest  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram), but  these  payments  entail  work  or 
repayment  obligations  and  are  not  pure  sub- 
sidies. 

"In  the  1971  CSS  tables,  a  family  contri- 
bution of  $1,400  is  reached  at  an  Income  level 
of  $12,000  for  2  dependent  child  families. 

"When  the  balf-cost  provision  Is  taken 
Into  account  the  floating  celling  method 
yields  higher  grants  to  students  who  attend 
low-cost  colleges  than  does  the  additional 
family  contrl»5ution  method.  This  fact  Is 
taken  Into  account  In  tables  9  and  10. 

■  Ratable  reduction  combined  with  the 
half  cost  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  really 
does  In  the  low-income  student  attending  a 
public  Junior  college.  If  his  school's  cost  Is 
$1,200  the  maximum  Basic  Grant — at  full- 


fundlng — would  be  $600.  Under  ratable  re- 
duction with  a  federal  budget  for  Basic 
Grants  of  $1  B.  the  grant  would  be  slashed 
to  about  $330.  For  a  student  whose  family 
cannot  contribute  anything  to  his  higher 
education,  this  grant  Is  not  much  better 
than  nothing. 

^Tbe  current  (1971-72)  estimate  Is  based 
on  Joseph  Boyd's  tabulation  of  $191  million 
In  state  scholarship  programs  In  1969-70  In- 
creased at  19.5  percent  per  annum  there- 
after. This  Is  the  rate  of  Increase  from  1968- 
69  to  1969-70  estimated  by  Boyd  for  com- 
petitive state  programs.  (See  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Trends  in  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion.) 

» I  am  assuming  that  a  provision  requiring 
states  to  allow  students  to  use  state  schol- 
arships at  private  Institutions  would  be  a 
mandatory  requirement  Imposed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  To  permit  a  state 
to  limit  its  scholarships  to  public  Institu- 
tions would  convert  the  State  Scholarship 
Incentive  program  Into  a  federal  general 
aid  program  for  the  public  sector,  which 
seems  to  be  far  removed  from  the  Congres- 
sional Intent. 

"Russell  Edgerton  called  this  provision 
to  my  attention  and  I  am  Indebted  to  him 
for  useful  comments  on  this  point. 

"  For  a  development  of  this  argument,  see 
my  comment  on  a  paper  by  James  Bu- 
chanan: "An  Alternative  View"  (AGB  Re- 
ports, Vol.   14,  No.  4,  January  1972). 

"The  House  bill  Includes  veterans  bene- 
fits as  well  as  Office  of  Education  student 
aid  programs  in  the  Vi  component.  We  have 
omitted  veterans  payments  for  lack  of  data 
on  veterans'  enrollment. 

"The  table  below  shows  the  relation  of 
the  federal  payment  to  total  enrollment  and 
Basic  Grant  enrollment  at  an  Institution 
with  about  5,000  students.  The  reader  can 
Judge  whether  the  Institution  shown  In  line 
1  Is  more  likely  to  transform  Itself  Into  a 
line  2  or  line  3  school  under  the  Senate  bill. 


Basic  grant 
elltiMes 

Federal 
payment 

Total  enrollment: 
5,001 

300 

$60,00 

5,201 

500 

185,000 

5,000 

300 

125,000 

"This  Appendix  and  all  computations  for 
this  paper  were  prepared  by  Daniel  Sullivan 
of  the  Brookings  Institution. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  I  voted  for 
the  Grlffln  effort  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  conferees  on  another  issue,  but  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report  today  be- 
cause I  think,  with  its  flaws  and  weak- 
nesses, the  conference  report  represents 
an  advance. 

However,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  expect  to  do  what 
I  can  to  further  the  policy  recommended 
by  Professor  Mundel  and  Dr.  Hartman  to 
provide  the  kind  of  higher  educational 
program  that  I  think  the  people  and  the 
Congress  expect,  and  that  is  to  help  stu- 
dents who  need  help.  This  is  where  our 
limited  amount  of  Federal  dollars  should 
go  in  higher  education,  and  certainly 
should  not  continue  to  be  spent  in  a  dis- 
organized, helter-skelter,  chaotic  way  to 
provide  assistance  without  providing 
either  better  education  for  those  who 
need  it  or  permitting  yoimg  people  in  our 
society  to  take  advantage  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  GRAVEL 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  iUaska.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  his  conduct,  having  been  one  of  the 
Senators  who  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  legal  procedure  question  that 
arose  from  it. 

It  is  somewhat  inhibiting  to  speak 
about  this  matter  on  the  Senate  floor  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  on  reflections  on 
a  Member's  character.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
wants  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  but  I 
am  also  convinced  that  to  do  so,  it  must 
be  the  majority  that  tries  him,  because  as 
long  as  he  has  the  protection  of  an  in- 
dulgent majority,  he  will  continue  his 
activities  until  such  point  that  they  rec- 
ognize the  problem  and  will  have  to  take 
some  action.  But  for  the  minority  to  pro- 
ceed and  thereby  force  the  majority  into 
a  situation  where  they  have  to  rally  to 
his  defense  would  be  meaningless,  and  I 
submit  that,  given  enough  time,  I  am 
sure  that  he  can  accomplish  what  he  has 
set  out  to  do. 

I  imderstand  and  am  reliably  informed 
that  he  toyed  with  the  idea  of  appearing 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  discussing  some  of  the 
secret  data  in  regard  to  a  cooling  system 
for  a  nuclear  reactor.  This  system  also 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  items 
in  our  nuclear  submarine,  and  I  think 
good  sense  prevailed  and  he  did  not  do  so. 
But  I  submit  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  tills  will  happen  again,  and-  at 
that  time,  whether  it  is  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam,  on  a  nuclear  reactor,  or  wi  some 
other  classified  information,  the  majority 
will  be  jarred  into  recognizing  that  they 
have  a  problem,  and  at  that  time  and 
not  until  that  time  will  the  Senate  move 
to  censure. 

I  am  one  of  those  advocates  who  ar- 
gued in  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
Senate  should  police  its  own  house.  I  still 
believe  this.  But  that  argument,  I  admit, 
wears  rather  thin  when  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  interest  by  the  majority;  and 
certainly  for  the  minority  to  undertake 
it  would  not  only  be  pointless,  but  would 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  individual  who 
abused  his  discretion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  had  finished. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  that, 
and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  relative 
to  the  last  point — my  colleague  from 
Ohio  claims  that  he  is  reliably  informed 
that  I  have  information  on  nuclear  re- 
actors— I  must  ask  how  this  issue  is  in- 
volved in  that  hoax.  I  know  nothing 
about  such  hearings,  and  I  do  not  have 
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any  secret  data  in  my  possession  on  any 
nuclear  reactors.  But  I  cannot  help 
snickering  that  my  colleague  thinks  it  is 
a  big  deal  to  have  secret  data  on  nuclear 
reactors,  which  are  going  to  be  used  to 
generate  electricity  in  this  coimtry.  I  can 
see  having  some  secrets  relative  to  tech- 
nical data  that  relate  to  weaponry,  but 
when  we  arfe  talking  about  generating 
electricity  and  the  problem  of  having  a 
blackout  or  a  brownout  in  this  country, 
and  someone  stands  on  this  floor  and 
says  there  are  secrets  in  connection  with 
that,  I  say  this  is  but  another  example 
of  a  routine  that  has  been  used  on  me 
fairly  effectively,  although  somewhat 
senselessly.  Their  thought  seems  to  be, 
"Because  we  cannot  get  a  censure  going, 
we  will  talk  about  the  death  penalty  im- 
der  the  Atomic  Energy  Act."  So  I  con- 
strue the  Senator's  statement  to  Imply 
that  if  they  cannot  get  a  censure  going 
in  the  Senate,  they  are  going  to  put  a 
cross  up  and  seek  to  nail  me  to  it. 

My  colleague  says  I  want  to  be  tried. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  tried.  I  think  that  is 
ridiculous.  I  think  the  whole  move  to  cen- 
sure is  a  type  of  intimidation.  If  there  Is 
something  wrong  in  what  I  have  done, 
will  someone  please  come  forward  and 
put  his  finger  on  it?  If  there  is  a  law 
broken,  let  us  put  our  finger  on  the  page 
in  the  book.  If  something  has  been  done 
to  hurt  this  country,  let  us  put  our  finger 
on  it,  so  that  we  can  all  look  at  it  and  say, 
"Oh,  my  God,  look  what  has  been  done." 
The  Senator  says  I  want  to  be  tried. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be  tried. 
I  value  my  position  in  this  body.  Appar- 
ently there  are  some  Members  of  the 
minority,  and  I  do  not  impugn  their 
motives,  I  simply  make  this  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  whom  I  would  call  the 
know-nothings.  That  used  to  be  the  name 
of  a  political  party  in  this  country.  I  say 
know-nothings  because  I  sent  out  to  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  copies  of  the 
NSSM  reports.  Twelve  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  sent  back  the  information 
without  reading  it.  The  only  conclusion  I 
can  come  to  is  that  they  are  know- 
nothings;  they  do  not  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  facts.  Senators  have  all 
heard  the  old  cliche,  "Don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts,  my  mind  is  made  up." 

So  when  my  colleague  talks  about  my 
wanting  to  be  tried,  I  say  let  us  talk 
about  what  is  important:  Is  there  really 
anything  to  be  tried  about?  I  say  not. 
I  say  what  I  have  done  is  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  this  body.  Our  function  is 
to  communicate — that  is  what  debate  is, 
communication.  And,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  what  I  have  done,  communicated  •with 
the  people  of  my  State  and  the  people  of 
my  Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
my  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  realize  this  has  been  a  most  trying 
experience,  because  it  involves  personal- 
ities inadvertently.  I  think  this  body, 
when  it  finds  itself  impotent  in  its  legis- 
lative role,  finds  that  all  it  can  do  is  act 
as  a  conduit  of  information.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  says  I  have  broken 
the  law.  He  still  has  not  come  up  with 


any  proof  of  this,  because  the  law  is  two- 
pronged. 

First,  you  must  want  to  hurt  your 
coimtry.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  my  coun- 
try. I  love  my  country.  I  have  given  the 
information  in  the  hope  of  shortening 
the  war  and  lessening  the  deaths  of 
Americans  and  Asians. 

Second,  the  other  part  of  the  act  is 
very  simple.  The  information  has  to  hurt 
the  coimtry.  Let  those  who  decry  what 
I  have  done  come  forward  with  some 
proof  tliat  this  Information  has  hurt  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  proof 
does  not  exist,  and  the  reason  why  it  does 
not  exist  is  because,  in  a  democracy,  you 
can  only  help  the  fiber  and  strength  of 
your  government  through  discussion  and 
through  dialog.  If  there  is  anytliing  we 
suffer  from  today,  it  Is  the  fact  that  we 
cloud  our  activity  with  secrecy,  and 
secrecy  is  anathema  to  democracy. 

I  do  not  care  if  it  is  I  or  anyone  else,  if 
it  is  a  good  Senator  or  a  bad  Senator,  a 
good  President  or  a  bad  President,  there 
is  only  one  check  and  balance  that  can 
ultimately  be  dependably  adhered  to,  and 
that  is  the  total  scrutiny  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  actions  that  we  take. 
That  scrutiny  has  been  abrogated.  That 
check,  so  vital  to  sustaining  this  system  of 
democracy,  has  been  abrogated  these  last 
25  years,  and  that  is  why  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  present  situation,  in  a  war 
that  should  never  have  begun. 

I  lay  down  the  challenge  again:  If 
there  is  a  place  where  I  have  broken  the 
law,  please  point  to  it.  If  not,  I  shall  wait 
patiently — and  I  am  prepared  to  wait  for 
the  remainder  of  my  political  career — 
for  the  apology  which  I  am  sure  will 
come  in  time,  because  of  the  high  charac- 
ter and  the  stature  of  the  persons  who 
have  unfortunately  chosen  to  assail  me., 
I  find  them  to  be  persons  of  great  integ- 
rity, and  I  am  sure  that  in  time  their 
integrity  will  assert  itself,  regardless  of 
what  passing  tremulation  it  might  cause. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expired,  and  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
has  also  expired.  Morning  'business  is 
concluded. 

PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Revere, 
Mass.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  a  reduction  In  the  noise 
of  Jet  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  favoring  an 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  from  Indo-Chlna;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


der    certain   circumstances,   and   for   other 
purposes;  and 

HJEt.  14582.  A  bUl  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce : 

Rlcardo  A.  Rattl,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Coast  Guard; 
and 

Charles  J.  Hanks,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  today. 
May  24,  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

HA.  14656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  Issue  temporary  oper- 
ating licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors  un- 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  A  COM- 
MITTEE TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  7  addi- 
tional days,  until  May  31,  1972,  to  re- 
port S.  3419,  a  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  imreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3637.  A  bill  providing  that  no  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out 
certain  agreements  to  which  the  Senate  has 
not  given  its  advice  and  consent.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON    (by  request): 
S.   3638.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovEBN)  : 
S.  3639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  use  of  food 
stamps  by  elderly  persons  to  purchase  meals 
prepared  and  served  by  certain  Institutions. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BEAUL: 
S.  3640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peggy  S.  Foy. 
Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3641.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  En- 
ergy Resources  Advisory  Board.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ER'VIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ma- 
THIAS,  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  3642.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  fair 
competitive  practices  In  the  termination  of 
gasoline  dealers  franchise  agreements.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3637.  A  bill  providing  that  no  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out 
certain  agreements  to  which  the  Senate 
has  not  given  its  advice  smd  consent.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  provides  that  no 
money  can  be  spent  to  carry  out  an 
agreement  with  a  foreign  country  for  an 
American  military  base  or  for  the  storage 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  that  coimtry  un- 
less the  agreement  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty  and  the  Senate  then 
gives  its  advice  and  consent. 

My  bill  would  also  apply  to  agreements 
with  foreign  coimtries  which  revise  or 
extend  military  base  or  nuclear  storage 
arrangements  previously  entered  into. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  Congress' 
ultimate  weapon,  and  I  am  proposing 
that  it  be  used  to  right  the  imbalance 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  I  am  trying  to 
change  the  practice  that  has  become  so 
prevalent  under  the  last  six  Presidents 
of  entering  into  arrangements  with  for- 
eign governments  under  the  cover  of  so- 
called  executive  agreements  and  thus 
skirting  the  constitutional  requirement 
for  Senate  advice  and  consent. 

The  Constitution  is  absolutely  clear 
on  this  point.  There  is  no  question  that 
our  Foimding  Fathers  intended  that  all 
major  agreements  with  foreign  coimtries 
be  treaties,  subject  to  Senate  approval. 
They  would  not  have  accepted  that  the 
executive  branch  has  the  option  simply 
to  call  an  important  commitment  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  and  put  It  into  effect 
without  the  participation  of  the  Senate. 
Yet,  this  is  the  current  practice,  and  it 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  so  carefully  wrote  into  the  Con- 
stitution. 

My  bill  concentrates  on  two  areas 
which  are  crucial  to  our  national  se- 
curity. It  does  not  include  or  exclude 
agreements  on  other  subjects  which,  by 
virtue  of  their  importance,  should  also 
be  considered  as  treaties.  Perhaps  addi- 
tional legislation  will  be  necessary  later. 

But  for  now,  I  am  chiefly  concerned 
about,  first,  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  overseas  in  military  bases  and  sec- 
ond, the  storage  of  nuclear  weapons 
abroad.  Actions  taken  in  either  one  of 
these  areas  can  lead  to  a  commitment 
toward  the  host  country  and  ultimately 
to  war.  We  cannot  allow  our  country  to 
become  entangled  in  such  serious  obliga- 
tions without  the  participation  of  the  leg- 
islative branch,  and  through  it,  the 
American  people. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  Congress  can 
compel  the  Executive  to  submit  impor- 
tant agreements  to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 
Yet  Congress  in  turn  does  not  have  to 
appropriate  any  funds  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  agreements.  And  the  con- 
stitutionally mandated  balance  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  will  not 
be  restored  until  the  Congress  takes 
strong  action  to  restore  it. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
abuse  of  the  executive  agreement. 
Nearly  2  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  which  required  the  Executive 
to  send  all  agreements  with  foreign  coim- 
tries to  the  Congress  within  60  days  of 
enactment.  In  this  way  Congress  would 
at  least  have  knowledge  of  what  our  Gov- 
ernment had  promised  other  countries. 
Despite  the  administration's  initial  op- 
position, the  Senate  passed  this  bill  81-0 


in  February.  Only  last  week,  the  admin- 
istration changed  its  position  and  an- 
nounced it  would  no  longer  oppose  this 
comparatively  mild  measure. 

But  over  the  last  6  months  there  have 
been  new  examples  of  executive  agree- 
ments being  used  to  put  major  desHs  into 
effect.  Clearly,  congressional  knowledge 
of  these  agreements,  while  highly  de- 
sirable, is  simply  not  enough. 

Last  winter,  the  Executive  entered  into 
agreements  with  Portugal  and  Bahrain 
for  American  military  bases.  In  the  Por- 
tuguese case,  our  Government  promised 
Portugal  about  $435  million  in  credits  and 
assistance  over  a  25-month  period  in  re- 
turn for  continued  use  of  bases  in  the 
Portuguese  Azores.  With  Bahrain,  we 
agreed  on  the  establishment  of  military 
facilities  on  that  Persian  Gulf  island  at 
annual  rental  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

I  wrote  to  the  administration  asking 
that  these  two  agreements  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  as  treaties — but  with  no 
success.  Then  I  Introduced  a  Senate  res- 
olution which  stated  that  the  administra- 
tion should  submit  the  two  agreements  as 
treaties.  This  resolution  passed  the  Sen- 
ate 50  to  6  in  March,  but  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  adhere  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  which,  of  course,  was  not  bind- 
ing. I  was  not  content  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  and  on  April  4  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  cuts  off  aU  money  to  implement 
the  Portuguese  and  Bahrain  agreements 
until  they  are  submitted  to  the  Senate  as 
treaties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  yesterday  approved  this  bill 
for  the  cutting  off  of  implementing  funds 
for  the  two  agreements  until  they  are 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  also  approved  the  substance 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
Thus,  the  specific  fund  cut  off  for  Portu- 
gal and  Bahrain  and  the  broader  meas- 
ure blocking  funds  for  future  executive 
agreements  on  military  bases  and  nu- 
clear weapons  storage  will  both  be  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  will  soon  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing be  included  In  the  Record  along 
with  an  article  I  recently  wrote  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  other 
newspaper  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  no 
funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  carry 
out  any  agreement,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  any  foreign  coimtry  (1)  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  military  installa- 
tion In  that  country  at  which  combat  units 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
to  be  assigned  to  duty,  (2)  revising  or  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  any  such  agree- 
ment, or  (3)  providing  for  the  storage  of  nu- 
clear weapons  or  the  renewal  of  agreements 
relating  to  such  storage,  unless  such  agree- 
ment Is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  and  unless  the  Senate  gives 
its  advice  and  consent  to  such  agreement. 


Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  enter  into  any 
agreement,  relating  to  any  other  matter,  with 
or  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  16,  1972] 

SEPABATIOIf  OF  POWXS 

(By  Clifford  P.  Case) 

As  every  schoolchlld  knows,  the  American 
constitutional  system  Is  based  on  checks  and 
balances.  Fearing  the  concentration  of  pow- 
er in  one  man  or  even  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  a  Con- 
stitution in  which  each  branch  found  Its 
authority  limited  by  the  other  two. 

Thus,  the  executive  was  to  make  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  but  these  treaties 
were  not  to  have  effect  untU  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought,  the  executive  alone  could  not  In- 
volve the  country  in  a  foreign  entanglement. 

Yet  the  practice  has  grown  increasingly 
common  under  the  last  five  presidents  for 
the  executive  branch  unilaterally  to  bind  the 
United  States  in  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  device  used  has  been  the  so-called 
executive  agreement,  which  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution.  Under  executive 
agreements,  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
mitted to  destroyers-for-bases,  lend  lease, 
Korean  mercenaries,  and  Spanish  bases.  Con- 
gress has  always  ijeen  asked  to  pay  the  cost 
of  these  deals  but  has  never  been  able  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  responsibility  of 
considering  them  in  advance. 

Questions  that  vitaUy  affect  our  national 
security  should  be  treaties — not  executive 
agreements. 

In  deciding  which  form  to  use,  the  real  test 
must  be:  If  it  is  important,  it  shoidd  be  a 
treaty.  And  as  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  recently 
stated,  "The  doubt  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  legislative  (i.e.,  treaty)  proc- 
ess." 

For  example,  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  abroad  can  lead  to  a  commitment 
to  the  host  country  and  ultimately  to  war. 
It  is  simply  too  important  a  question,  from 
both  a  constitutional  and  a  practical  stand- 
point, to  be  handled  by  the  stroke  of  a  dip- 
lomat's pen  in  an  executive  agreement. 

Yet,  in  recent  executive  agreements,  the 
United  States  "coromitted"  itself  to  provide 
Portugal  with  about  $436  million  in  assist- 
ance and  credits  in  return  for  a  26  month 
extension  of  the  use  of  military  bases  in 
the  Azores,  and  also  agreed  to  pay  several 
hundred  thousand  doUars  a  year  to  Bahrain 
for  VS.  miUtary  faculties  on  that  Persian 
Gulf  island. 

For  the  last  five  months,  I  have  been  work- 
ing to  have  these  two  agreements  submitted 
to  the  Senate  as  treaties.  When  my  Informal 
approaches  to  the  administration  failed.  In 
December  I  Introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  treaty  form  to  be  used  in  both  cases. 
On  March  3,  the  Senate  passed  my  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  50-to-6. 

Still  in  a  March  21  letter,  the  administra- 
tion stated  that  after  "serious  considera- 
tion," it  would  not  submit  the  agreements  to 
the  Senate.  Claiming  that  the  agreements 
"were  appropriately  concluded  as  executive 
agreements,"  the  State  Department's  only 
reaction  to  the  overwhelming  vote  on  my 
resolution  was  to  "have  noted  the  sense  of 
the  Senate." 

I  understand  full  well  that  a  Senate  reso- 
lution is  not  legally  binding,  so  the  State 
Department  technically  has  the  right  only 
to  "note  it."  Yet  I  must  say  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  department  was  most  unwise 
and  shortsighted  in  the  extreme. 

At  that  point  I  was  faced  with  two  choices: 
Either  I  could  let  the  matter  drop — content 
to  have  a  resolution  with  my  name  on  it 
passed  by  the  Senate — or  I  cotUd  at  least 
try  to  take  further  action.  I  chose  the  lat- 
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ter  course  because  I  believed  a  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  question  was  at  stake,  and 
on  April  4  I  Introduced  a  bUl  (S.  3447) 
which  would  cut  off  all  the  Implementing 
provisions  of  the  Portuguese  and  Bahrain 
agreements  until  they  are  submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  treaties. 

The  Senate  cannot  compel  the  executive 
to  submit  the  agreements,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Senate  does  not  have  to  appro- 
priate any  money  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
the  agreements.  The  withholding  of  appro- 
priations is  Congress's  ultimate  recourse  and 
should  be  used,  albeit  judiciously,  in  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 

Some  commentators  have  mentioned  my 
actions  as  a  part  of  what  Is  known  as  the  re- 
emergence  of  Congress  in  foreign  affairs. 
That  is  a  correct  interpretation  as  far  as 
It  goes.  But  I  would  look  at  it  more  as  an 
effort  to  return  to  the  letter  and  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution.  I  am  no  at  all  interested 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  senatorial  power 
for  its  ovm  sake.  What  I  am  interested  in  Is 
preventing  the  executive  branch  from  com- 
mitting our  coiintry  to  significant  and  often 
irrevocable  courses  of  action  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  and  ultimately  the 
people. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3,  1972] 
Aid  Cxjtopp  Ubged  Ovbk  Base  Pacts — An*  is 

To  Force  WnrrE  House  To  Seek  Senate 

Approval 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washinctok,  April  2. — Senator  Clifford  P. 
Case  proposed  today  tliat  Congress  cut  off 
all  assistance  to  Portugal  and  Bahrain  until 
the  executive  branch  submits  recent  base 
agreements  with  the  two  countries  to  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  treaties. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican,  contending 
that  "a  fundamental  constitutional  question 
is  at  stake,"  sought  to  provoke  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Administration  over  its  right 
to  bypass  the  treaty-making  powers  of  the 
Senate  by  entering  into  International  execu- 
tive agreements,  which  do  not  require  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

The  tendency  of  the  executive  branch  over 
th{  last  three  decades  to  rely  upon  executive 
agreements  rather  than  treaties  has  been  de- 
veloping into  a  major  issue  as  the  Senate 
attempts  to  reassert  what  it  regards  as  its 
foreign  policy  powers.  The  Case  proposal  rep- 
resents the  first  attempt  to  use  the  ultimate 
power  of  Congress  over  the  purse  strings  to 
force  the  executive  branch  to  enter  Into 
treaties  rather  than  executive  agreements. 

TO  OFFER  AMENDMENT 

Senator  Case  announced  that  be  planned 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  military  aid 
authorization  bill  that  wotild  block  aU  as- 
sistance promised  to  Portugal  and  Bahrain 
In  recent  base  agreements  until  the  Adminis- 
tration submitted  the  two  executive  agree- 
ments to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 

The  amendment  would  cut  off  $43S-miUlon 
In  credits  and  assistance  promised  to  Portu- 
gal in  return  for  a  26-month  extension  of 
base  rights  in  the  Azores  and  would  prevent 
the  payment  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  annual  rent  to  Bahrain  for  the 
continued  use  of  a  small  base  by  the  Navy. 

Senator  Case  said  in  a  statement  that  be 
would  have  preferred  that  "this  matter  be 
handled  in  a  less  drastic  fashion."  But  he 
said  he  felt  he  had  no  recourse  in  view  of 
the  Administration's  "refusal  to  take  heed 
of  the  Senate's  will  on  this  question." 

On  March  3  the  Senate  approved  by  a 
50-6  vote  a  Case  resolution  urging  the  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  the  Azores  and  Bah- 
rain agreements  to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 
The  vote,  the  Senator  said,  was  "significant 
not  only  because  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority by  which  It  was  adopted  but  also  be- 
cause Senators  of  all  ideological  persuasions 
Joined  in  the  effort  to  reassert  the  Senate's 
explicit  constitutional  role  In  the  treaty- 
making  process." 


RESOLtTTION  IGNORED 

Senator  Case  disclosed  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  chosen  to  Ignore  the  non  binding 
resolution. 

In  a  March  21  letter  to  the  Senator,  David 
M.  Absblre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations,  said  the  State  De- 
partment had  "noted  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" but  had  decided  not  to  submit  the 
Azores  and  Bahrain  agreements. 

The  State  Departiaent  position,  Mr.  Ab- 
shlre  wrote,  was  that  the  base  arrangements 
were  "appropriately  concluded  as  executive 
agreements"  since  they  "Involve  no  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  nor 
any  new  defense  commitment." 

The  letter  said  that  to  seek  Setxate  advice 
and  consent  "would  be  In  our  view  carry  a 
strong  implication  of  new  commitments  that 
were  not  in  fact  intended  by  the  parties." 

Senator  Case  protested  that  the  State  De- 
partment's attitude  was  "moet  unwise"  and 
"short-sighted  in  the  extreme." 

"The  framers  of  the  Constitution,"  he  said, 
"were  explicit  in  their  Inclusion  of  the  re- 
quirement for  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  in  the  making  of  a  treaty.  And  no- 
where in  the  Constitution  did  they  mention 
that  the  executive  could  skirt  Senatorial  ap- 
proval by  simply  calling  a  pact  with  a  foreign 
government  an  executive  agreement." 

"The  Senate  cannot  compel  the  executive 
to  submit  any  agreements,"  he  said,  "but  at 
the  same  time  the  Senate  does  not  have  to 
appropriate  any  money  to  pay  for  the  agree- 
ments' cost." 

If  the  amendment  were  attached  to  the 
military  aid  bill,  the  Issue  would  go  to  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee,  where 
House  conferees  probably  would  oppose  the 
restriction.  But  the  Senate  conferees,  drawn 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  as  a  price  for  approving  the  bill. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  3, 1972] 

Senate  To  Test  Nixon  Power  on  Treaties 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Angry  with  the  administration  for  refusing 
to  submit  the  issue  to  the  Senate  in  treaty 
form.  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R.-NJ.)  plans 
to  move  Tuesday  to  block  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration from  setting  up  two  military  bases 
in  Bahrain  and  the  Portuguese-owned  Azores 
islands. 

Case  announced  that  he  will  submit  legis- 
lation cutting  off  all  proposed  U.S.  payments 
to  Portugal  and  Bahrain  for  the  bases  until 
the  administration  seeks  each  base  agree- 
ment as  a  treaty  requiring  a  two-thirds 
Senate  vote. 

The  Case  move  which  is  expected  to  re- 
ceive broad  backing  In  the  Senate,  is  another 
incident  in  the  prolonged  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  Executive  Branch 
over  control  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is  unlikely, 
however,  that  a  Senate  bill  requiring  sub- 
mission of  the  accords  as  treaties  would  pass 
in  the  House. 

Case  contends  that  the  base  agreement 
with  Portugal  and  Bahrain  contain  substan- 
tial commitments  by  the  United  States  and 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  treaty 
form  for  ratification  by  the  normal  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  Senate  on  March  3.  by  a 
50-to-6  vote,  passed  a  resolution  asking  that 
the  agreements  be  submitted  in  treaty  form. 

However,  the  administration  informed 
Case  March  21  that  it  believes  the  agree- 
ments for  the  two  bases  were  "appropriately 
concluded  as  executive  agreements,"  and  has 
declined  to  comply  with  the  March  3  Senate 
request. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  David  M. 
Abshire,  in  a  letter  to  Case,  said  the  agree- 
ments for  U.S.  bases  at  the  two  locations 
"Involve  no  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  nor  any  new  defense  commit- 
ment." He  said  that  to  submit  the  base 
agreements  as  treaties  might  "carry  a  strong 


implication  of  new  commitments  that  were 
not,  in  fact,  intended  by  the  parties." 

An  executive  agreement,  unlike  a  treaty, 
need  not  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

However,  the  two  agreements  still  require 
enabling  legislation  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  part 
of  the  agreement,  and  that  is  where  Case 
intends  to  strike. 

The  agreement  with  Portugal  extends  U.S. 
base  rights  in  the  Azores  for  25  months.  Case 
said,  m  return  for  about  $435  mlUion  in  U.S. 
assistance  and  credits.  Case  said  he  will  seek 
to  block  all  attempts  to  hand  over  tne  $435 
million — barring  loans  of  vessels  to  Portugal, 
any  type  of  sale  of  agricultural  -sommodities, 
all  transfers  of  educational  finds  and  ex- 
cess defense  articles,  and  ail  export-import 
bank  financing  of  any  type  for  Portugal 
under  the  executive  agreements. 

Payments  to  Bahrain  for  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  naval  base  in  that  Persian  Gulf  island 
also  would  be  cut  off. 

Case  said,  "There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  in  and  of  Itself,  the  stationing  of 
American  troops  overseas  is  an  issue  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
the  treaty  process."  He  said  the  stationing 
of  any  troops  abroad  could  lead  to  a  com- 
mitment to  the  host  country  "and  ulti- 
mately to  war,"  and  the  Senate  should  have 
the  right  to  pass  on  this  risk. 

Case  said  the  dispute  Involved  "a  funda- 
mental constitutional  question" — whether 
the  Senate  has  the  right  to  review  foreign 
policy  actions  which  could  lead  to  major 
U.S.  commitments  and  Involvements  abroad. 
"The  Senate  cannot  compel  the  Executive 
Branch  to  submit  the  agreements."  said  Case 
in  a  statement,  "but  at  the  same  time  the 
Senate  does  not  have  to  appropriate  any 
money  to  pay  for  the  agreements'  costs." 

In  his  letter  to  Case,  Abshire  said  the 
agreement  on  the  Azores'  base  continuation 
"is  in  implementation  of  one  already  exist- 
ing commitment"  under  the  North  Atlantio 
Treaty,  which  was  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate." 

He  added,  "We  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  keep  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  Informed  of  important 
agreements  under  negotiation  and  to  con- 
sult with  those  committees  whenever  there 
is  a  serious  question  whether  an  interna- 
tional agreement  is  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty  or  otherwise." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  7, 1972] 
Those  Pacts  With  Portugal  and  Bahrain 
Last  winter  the  United  States  made  a  for- 
mal agreement  with  Portugal  to  use  Lajes 
field  in  the  Azores,  and  it  took  over  a  British 
Persian  Gulf  facility  in  Bahrain  to  use  as  a 
bsee  of  its  own.  Contending  that  these  ex- 
ecutive agreements  circumvented  the  Senate, 
Senator  Case  urged  the  administration  to 
submit  them  both  as  treaties.  It  refused.  The 
Senate  then  endorsed  his  plea,  60  to  6.  Again 
the  administration  refused.  So  now  he  is  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  block  funds  or  aid  in  any 
form  from  flowing  to  Portugal  or  Bahrain. 

Mr.  Case  believes  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  Senate's  right  to  pass  on  pacts 
with  foreign  governments  is  involved,  and  we 
believe  he  Is  right.  To  argue  that  the  United 
States  has  l)een  using  the  Azores  base  for 
three  decades — the  last  one  without  an  agree- 
ment— begs  the  constitutional  question 
posed  by  the  formal  renewal  and  Ignores  the 
key  political  question  of  Portugal's  increas- 
ing involvement  in  wars  In  its  three  African 
colonies.  As  for  Bahrain,  the  flimsiness  of  the 
State  Department's  argument — that  there's 
no  difference  betweeen  using  a  British  base 
and  taking  over  that  base — Illustrates  noth- 
ing so  much  as  why  the  Department's  estate 
has  fallen  as  low  as  it  has. 

In  the  Portuguese  case  the  political  issue 
is  particularly  sharp.  The  package  which  in- 
cluded the  base  agreement  also  contained 
some  $36  milUon  worth  of  assorted  kinds  of 
economic  aid,  plus  possible  access  to  as  much 
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as  9400  DoUllon  In  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  to  finance  civilian  development  ez> 
ports  to  European  Portugal.  Many  Americana, 
and  not  only  blacks,  wince  at  any  Ameri- 
can Involvement  with  the  anachronistic  co- 
lonial regime  In  Lisbon,  even  for  an  osten- 
sible purpose — NATO  defense — which  has  no 
immediate  coimectlon  with  Africa.  The  ad- 
ministration, however,  added  Injury  to  In- 
sult by  lumping  aid  and  credits  into  the 
base-renewal  deal.  The  Inevitable  If  not  the 
intended  result  was  to  convey  an  impression 
of  American  endorsement  of  overall  Portu- 
guese policy — an  impression,  we  might  add, 
which  Lisbon  has  avidly  spread. 

The  Nixon  administration's  tendency  to 
put  more  weight  on  United  States  economic 
Interests  and  less  on  political  questions,  in 
its  dealings  with  white  minority  governments 
In  Africa,  has  been  apparent  for  some  time. 
Senator  Case's  bill  assures  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  make  its  own  Judgment  on 
this  matter. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.   10. 
1972] 

TSEATIBS  BT   ANOTKER  NaMX 

Sen.  Clifford  Case  concedes  his  amendment 
to  cut  oS  aid  to  Portugal  and  Bahrain  la 
somewhat  more  "drastic"  than  he  would  like 
it  to  be.  It  la  also  Justified,  however,  if  the 
Senate  is  to  reassert  its  constitutional  role  in 
foreign  affairs. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican's  aim  is  to  com* 
pel  the  Nixon  Administration  to  submit  two 
recently  concluded  executive  sigreements^ 
one  extending  n.S.  base  rights  in  the  Azores, 
the  other  continuing  an  American  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Persian  Oxilf — ^to  the  Senate  m 
treaties. 

Such  was  the  sense  of  the  Senate  when, 
last  March,  by  a  vote  of  60-6,  it  approved  a 
resolution  along  those  lines.  But  the  reso- 
lution was  not  binding,  and  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  be  bound  by  it. 

The  administration's  position,  which  has 
ample  precedent  to  support  it,  is  that  execu- 
tive agreements  are  not  treaties,  which  under 
the  Constitution  cannot  go  into  effect  with 
out  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  senators 
present  on  the  fioor. 

But  a  treaty  by  another  name  is  still  a 
treaty — a  pact  entered  into  by  the  President 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
commit  the  nation  even  to  war. 

So  the  Issue  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
nomenclature  or  precedent — not  merely,  even 
the  merits  of  the  arrangements  with  Portu- 
gal and  Bahrain. 

The  State  Department  explains  that  the 
agreements  involve  neither  new  policy  nor 
new  commitments.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
so.  but  how  can  the  Senate  find  out  if  the 
agreements  are  not  submitted  to  it,  and 
why — even  if  the  policy  and  commitments 
are  old— should  it  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  its  own  Judgment  anew? 

Increasingly,  over  the  past  40  years.  Presi- 
dents have  resorted  to  executive  agreements 
to  bypass  the  Senate.  Sen.  Case  has  also  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  require  all  executive  agree- 
ments to  be  sent  to  Congress  within  60  days. 
The  issue  there  is  the  same  as  in  the  war 
powers  bill  which  is  also  before  the  Senate. 

It  is,  in  Sen.  Case's  words,  "a  fundamental 
constitutional  question"  of  whether  the  Con- 
gress is  to  exercise  the  co-equal  status  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  granted  it. 
And  one  way  to  do  so  is  by  Congress'  exer- 
cising its  own  constitutional  power  of  the 
purse. 

(From  the  Long  Island  Newsday.  April  6, 
1972] 

Was  and  Peacx  Poweks 
Modem  Presidents  tend  to  do  what  they 
want  to  do  with  the  nation's  blood  and  treas- 
ure, with  only  the  slightest  nod  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  and  without  waiting  for 
much   of  a   nod   in  return.  No  one  could 


foresee  that  the  inadequately  explained  and 
virtually  unchallenged  Tonkin  Oulf  Reso- 
lution of  1964  would  plunge  us  into  an  Asian 
war  with  both  feet,  and  with  no  map  show- 
ing us  the  way  out.  Many  pieces  of  trivial 
legislation  have  received  far  more  scrutiny. 
ThaX  bill  gave  the  White  Hovise  a  pretext 
for  continuing  to  usurp  the  war-making 
powers  that  properly  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives  on  Capitol  Hill 
where  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  put 
them. 

Congress  must  take  much  of  the  blame  for 
letting  that  happen.  It  has  the  chance  now 
to  reclaim  some  of  the  authority  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Constitution.  Tlirough  legislation 
written  principally  by  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R- 
N.Y.),  the  President  would  be  authorized  to 
employ  the  armed  forces  only  in  certain 
specified  emergencies,  and  for  no  longer  than 
30  days  without  congressional  approval. 
These  emergencies  include  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States,  or  its  forces,  or  the  threat 
of  such  attacks,  or  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens being  evacuated  from  foreign  countries. 
The  Nixon  administration  argues  that  the 
bill  infringes  on  the  President's  powers  as 
commander-in-chief.  Sen.  Javits  and  other 
supporters  say  the  WU  leaves  the  President 
plenty  of  latitude  to  act,  but  it  will  prompt 
him  to  exercise  more  appropriate  caution, 
prudence  and  precision  than  the  White 
House,  under  three  Presidents,  has  displayed 
in  its  past  management  of  the  Indochina 
wars. 

The  Javits  bill  would  reinforce  the  basic 
law  of  the  land,  which  requires  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  President  and  Congress  to 
go  to  war.  It  can't  create  national  wisdom 
where  there  is  none,  but  it  can  require  col- 
laboration by  two  branches  of  government 
on  the  life  and  death  questions  of  war  and 
peace. 

Less  crucial  but  also  important  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  is  collaboration  in  foreign 
affairs,  where  the  White  House  has  been  by- 
passing the  treaty-making  powers  of  the 
Senate.  Although  the  Senate  already  has  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  a  resolution  by  Sen. 
Clifford  Case  (D-N.J.)  that  agreements  nego- 
tiated by  the  White  House  with  Portugal  and 
Bahrain  be  submitted  for  consideration  as 
treaties,  the  resolution  was  not  binding  and 
President  Nixon  chose  to  ignore  it.  Now,  Case 
is  going  to  the  mat  with  the  administration 
on  this  issue.  He's  asking  that  all  assistance 
to  those  countries  be  withheld  until  the 
Senate  receives  the  agreements  in  treaty 
form. 

Case's  tactic  is  welcome  on  several  counts. 
The  five-year  agreement  with  Portugal  for 
use  of  air  and  naval  bases  in  the  Azores  is 
questionable  militarily  and  counter-pro- 
ductive pollUcaUy.  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
black  Africa,  where  it  will  be  regarded  as  a 
$436,000,000  subsidy  to  Portugal  to  maintain 
a  repressive  colonial  policy. 

The  confrontation  provoked  by  Sen.  Case 
will  determine  whether  congressional  power 
over  the  purse  strings  can  effectively  bring 
back  to  Capitol  Hill  some  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  it  unfortunately  has  let 
Blip  away. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  of 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  Secrxtart  or  Commerce, 
Washington.    B.C..    May   12,   1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bUl — "To  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970" — and  an  accom- 
panying statement  of  its  purposes  and  pro- 
visions, which  the  Commission  on  American 
ShlpbuUding  has  asked  us  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  their  behalf. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 


Statement  of  the  Purposes  and  Provisions 
or  THE  Draft  Bill  "To  Amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970" 
Section  41  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  (PX.  91-469)  establUhed  the  Com- 
mission on  American  Shipbuilding.  The 
functions  of  the  Commission  are  to  review 
the  status  of  the  American  shipbuilding 
indiistry,  its  problems  and  its  progress  to- 
ward increasing  its  productivity  and  reduc- 
ing production  costs;  to  determine  whether 
the  industry  can  achieve  such  a  level  of 
productivity  by  the  fiscal  year  1976  that  the 
construotlon-differentlal  subsidy  payable 
iinder  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  will  not  exceed  35  percent  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  vessels;  to  recommend  a 
course  of  action  the  Oovernment  and  indus- 
try should  take  to  In^rove  the  competitive 
situation  of  the  industry  in  world  shipbuild- 
ing markets;  and  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  construction-differential  subsidy 
cannot  be  reduced  to  35  percent,  to  recom- 
mend alternatives  to  the  ship  construction 
program. 

The  Commission  is  con^osed  of  7  mem- 
bers, 8  of  whom  are  not  full  time  employees 
of  the  United  States,  Section  41(2)  of  the 
1970  Act  provides  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  not  full  time  employees  of 
the  United  States  are  each  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  including  traveltlme. 

These  6  memliers  of  the  Commission  have 
waived  their  right  to  this  compensation. 
However,  under  rulings  of  the  Comptroller 
Oenerai  (26  Comp.  Gen.  956;  27  Comp.  Gen. 
194;  32  Comp.  Gen.  236)  the  compensation 
for  a  position  that  has  been  fixed  by  Con- 
gress cannot  be  effectively  waived  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  authority  to  do  so. 
Consequently  the  amounts  obligated  by  the 
Commission  for  payment  of  this  compensa- 
tion must  remain  on  the  books  of  account 
for  possible  future  claims  by  the  members  or 
their  estates. 

The  draft  biU  would  amend  section  41(2) 
of  the  1970  Act  to  provide  statutory  authority 
for  such  members  to  waive  their  rights  to 
this  compensation.  These  amounts  would 
then  l>ecome  avaUable  for  obligation  for 
other  purposes  of  the  Commission. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 

S.  3639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  use  of 
food  stamps  by  elderly  persons  to  pur- 
chase meals  prepared  and  served  by  cer- 
tain institutions.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  today  with  the 
distinguished     Senator     from     South 
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Dakota  (Mr-  McGovern)  in  introducing 
legislation  that  will  aid  in  the  fight 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition  among 
the  Nation's  elderly.  The  bill  which  we 
introduce  today  will  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  use  of 
food  stamps  by  elderly  persons  to  pur- 
chase meals  prepared  and  served  by 
senior  citizens  centers  and  apartment 
buildings,  as  well  as  schools  and  restau- 
rants which  prepare  meals  especially  for 
the  elderly.  This  bill  will  also  authorize 
the  use  of  section  32  commodities  in 
meal  service  programs  for  our  elderly 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  far-reaching  import  of  this  measure 
to  the  Nation's  4.7  million  elderly  per- 
sons now  living  in  poverty,  nor  to  the 
approximately  470,000  elderly  poor  re- 
siding in  my  own  State  of  California.  It 
is  an  Important  step  toward  fulfilling 
this  country's  obligation  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  adequate  nutrition  to 
every  aged  resident.  Just  as  importantly, 
it  provides  the  elderly  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  combine  a  well-balanced  diet 
with  the  companionship  and  society 
which — all  too  often — ^they  would  other- 
wise be  denied.  Until  now,  the  elderly 
poor  who  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  have  been  restricted  to  taking 
their  meals  in  what  is  often  the  im- 
wanted  loneliness  of  their  own  resi- 
dences. This  bill  will  open  up  a  new 
vista  of  companionship  to  them:  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  low-cost  food  in 
the  more  companionable  atmosphere  of 
senior  citizens  centers  or  restaurants.  By 
providing  this  chance  for  new  social  con- 
tacts, we  are  adding  a  vital  element  of 
human  warmth  and  dignity  to  the  later 
years  of  those  who  have  given  so  much  to 
this  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  legislation 
which  we  introduce  today  is  an  Important 
step  toward  rounding  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  passage  of 
S.  1163,  now  Public  Law  92-258.  which 
authorized  Federal  funding  assistance  to 
provide  low  cost  and  nutritionally  sound 
meals  to  elderly  persons. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  S.  1163  when  it  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  A^ng  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  (Mr.  Eaoleton).  As 
ranking  majority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, I  was  privileged  to  contribute 
to  the  further  development  and  refine- 
ment of  that  bill  in  committee,  and  am 
gratified  that  my  colleagues  agreed  to 
amendments  which  I  offered  in  commit- 
tee. One  of  my  sanendments  provided  for 
a  more  equitable  State  allocation  formula 
than  was  provided  in  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced.  Another  amendment  which  I 
introduced  in  committee  and  which  was 
included  in  the  bill  as  reported,  author- 
ized the  State  agency  administering  the 
nutrition  program,  where  feasible  and 
appropriate,  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals  meeting  the  "health  re- 
quirements" of  eligible  Individuals,  such 
as  heart  patients  or  diabetics  on  salt-free, 
low-cholesterol,  or  carbohydrate  diets,  as 
well  as  meals  meeting  the  rdiglous  needs 
of  these  older  persons. 

Illness  strikes  the  elderly  far  more  fre- 


quently than  It  does  younger  age  groups. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  elderly — 
as  compared  with  40  percent  of  the  non- 
elderly — suffer  from  one  or  more  chronic 
diseases  or  conditions,  many  of  which  re- 
quire special  diets.  I  was  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  agreed  to  providing  this  mech- 
anism in  the  nutrition  bill  for  addressing 
this  critical  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969  the  Panel  on  Ag- 
ing of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  spelled  out 
the  Federal  responsibility  to  assure  ade- 
quate nutrition  to  every  older  person  in 
America,  a  responsibility  that  this  Nation 
has  the  resources  to  meet.  The  Panel  rec- 
ommended that: 

The  Administration  on  Aging  .  .  .  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  undertake  perma- 
nent funding  programs  of  daily  meal  service, 
initially  conststing  of  at  least  one  meal  for  all 
the  aged  needing  this  service  and  desiring  it, 
in  l>oth  urban  and  rural  locations  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  values  of  eating  in 
group  settings  where  possible. 

I  am  conviiu^  that  the  measure  we 
introduce  today  supplements  Public  Law 
92-258,  so  wisely  passed  by  Congress  ear- 
lier in  this  session.  By  making  the  food 
stamp  program  more  amenable  to  the  el- 
derly citizen  and  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  elderly  poor  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  nutrition-for-the-elderly  program, 
we  are  taking  a  long  step  toward  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the 
Panel  on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  together 
with  a  statement  prepared  by  Senator 
McGovern  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    3639 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10(h)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  "  ( 1 ) "  immediately  after 
"(h)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  section,  by 
redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
such  section  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  In  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
members  of  an  eligible  household  who  are 
sixty  years  of  age  or  over  or  elderly  persons 
and  their  spouses  may  also  use  coupons  is- 
sued to  them  to  purchase  meals  prepared  by 
senior  citizens'  centers,  apartment  buildings 
occupied  primarily  by  elderly  persons,  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  school  which  pre- 
pares meals  especially  fM'  elderly  persons,  any 
public  or  private  eating  establishment  which 
prepares  meals  especially  for  elderly  persons 
during  special  hours,  and  any  other  estab- 
lishment approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  other  than  an  organization  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935 
(7  VJB.C.  612c),  avaUable  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  school  for  use  at  such 
school  in  the  preparation  of  meals  for  elderly 
persons  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
sul)6ection  if  such  meals  are  prepared  and 
served  especially  for  elderly  persons  and  are 
served  at  times  when  the  food  preparation 
facilities  of  such  schools  are  not  needed  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  child 
feeding  program  under  the  National  School 


Lunch  Act  or  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966." 

Statement  Bt  Senator  McGovern 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  the  past  several 
years  served  with  great  pride  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  made  great  progress  In  reaching 
our  goal  of  eliminating  the  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition that  has  plagued  our  every  effort 
in  our  pursuit  of  the  vUtimate  victory,  an 
end  to  poverty.  Several  years  ago,  over  25 
million  persons  did  not  have  income  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  even  the  minimally  ade- 
quate* nutrition  so  necessary  to  their  health. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  In  bringing  well 
over  half  of  these  persons  into  the  Food 
Stamp  or  the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram. Today,  four  times  as  many  poor  Amer- 
icans—over 12  million — now  participate  In 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Additionally,  thre«» 
and  a  half  million  are  participating  In  the 
Commodity  Program. 

We  have  also,  after  many  long  and  bitter 
struggles,  seen  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced-price  lunches  more 
than  double.  Today,  of  the  10  to  12  million 
poor  chUdren  who  need  a  free  lunch,  nearly 
8  million  are  receiving  one. 

Of  course,  this  should  never  be  considered 
good  enough — we  should  never  lose  a  single 
ounce  of  determination  so  long  as  one  Amer- 
ican goes  hungry  against  his  will.  We  should 
never  be  content  with  our  progress  while 
children,  as  many  as  4  million,  continue  to 
suffer  dally  the  pangs  of  hunger,  continue  to 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  learn 
to  their  potential,  and  continue  to  walk  the 
road  of  life  accompanied  by  the  fear  of  re- 
sentment. Indignity,  pain  and  despair.  Pood 
Is  essential  to  their  growth. 

And  growth  never  stops.  Mr.  President.  Nor 
does  the  right  to  be  free  of  the  pain  of  hunger 
stop.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately — but, 
not  enough,  I'm  afraid — about  the  callous 
treatment  by  our  government  of  our  fellow 
citizens  whom  we  call  the  Elderly.  At  least 
one  of  four  older  Americans,  in  contrast  to 
one  in  nine  for  younger  Individuals,  Is  In 
poverty,  Mr.  President.  And  even  more  dis- 
turbing is  the  fact  that  since  1968,  the  num- 
Iwr  of  poor  persons  among  the  elderly  has 
increased,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  To  lie  In  poverty,  of  course, 
is  to  t>e  without  Income  sufficient  to  purchase 
an  adequate  diet.  To  the  elderly,  hunger 
means  ill  health;  Inadequate  nutrition 
means  a  more  rapid  degenerative  process  in 
tbe  same  sense  as  the  absence  of  food  in  a 
child  means  a  retardation  of  those  growth 
processes.  Sickness,  unhapplness  and  early 
death  are  the  results  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition which  we  reward  our  senior  citi- 
zens for  their  years  of  hard  work. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  irony  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  today  leads  vis  in 
a  war  to  "save  face"  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
How  can  we  dare  to  pursue  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  other  Nations  when  the  faces 
of  so  many  millions  of  older  Americans  dis- 
play their  rejection  by  their  government, 
their  fear  of  tomorrow  and  their  unhappl- 
ness today? 

Joining  me  in  these  remarks  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  that  follows  is  my  very 
able  colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Cranston. 
I  am  particularly  hopeful  that  this  ef- 
fort wUl  be  successful,  knowing  as  I  do 
of  the  great  energy  and  devotion  Senator 
Cranston  has  demonstrated  in  the  past 
when  it  comes  to  aUevlatlng  the  undue 
burdens  placed  on  our  elderly  fellow  cit- 
izens. I  know  that  he  was  a  principal  party 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  last  year.  Senator  Cranston,  has  a  con- 
stituency of  at  least  two  million  elderly 
persons,  whUe  in  my  own  state  of  South 
Dakota,  there  are  at  least  70,000  senior  citi- 
zens. As  many  as  500,000  of  this  group  may 
Ije  poor  or  near-poor  so  that  they  are  serious 
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nutritional  risks.  It  Is  these  Americans  to 
wbom  we  address  our  effort  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great  many  steps 
that  we  can  and  must  take  to  drastically 
change  this  situation.  We  must  move  hard 
and  fast  to  eliminate  the  Indignity  that  we 
have  emblazoned  on  the  process  of  growing 
older. 

Today,  Senator  Cranston  and  I  would  like 
to  present  to  the  Ck>ngress  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  FDod  Stamp  Act,  in  such  a  way  m  tc 
make  the  Food  Stamp  Program  more  avail- 
able and  more  desirable  for  millions  of  older 
Americans.  This  Bill  will  allow  the  elderly 
to  use  Food  Stamps  to  purchase  meals  pre- 
pared by  senior  cltlssens  centers,  apartment 
buildings,  schools  and  restaurants  that  pro- 
vide special  meal  services  for  the  elderly.  It 
will  allow  Section  32  commodities,  provided 
for  use  by  schools  in  their  chUd  nutrition 
programs,  to  also  be  used  In  meal  service 
programs  for  the  elderly,  where  schools  pro- 
vide such  services.  It  is  our  hope  that  this 
will  encourage  local  school  boards  to  under- 
take programs  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  our  effort  in  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  seems  to  be  directed 
at  allowing  these  citizens  the  environment 
of  companionship  and  society  which  their  sit- 
uations frequently  preclude.  And  yet,  to 
date  we  have  forced  older  Americans  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  to  use  their  food  in 
the  ail-too  often  undeslred  solitude  of  their 
homes.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Bill  will  make 
the  program  both  more  attractive  and  more 
useful  for  the  elderly.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  Issue  here  goes  beyond  the  provision 
of  food.  It  is  one  small  step  to  restore  the 
dignity  which  so  many  of  our  federal  pro- 
grams have  robbed  the  elderly  of,  and  which 
I  strongly  feel  we  must  begin  immediately 
to  restore. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3641.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  Resources  Advisory  Board.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

THE  TTNTrED  STATES  NEEDS  A  NATIONAL  ENXRGT 
POLICT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  In  1965, 
electric  power  failed  in  the  northeastern 
United  States.  Entire  cities  were  dark- 
ened. Homes  went  without  lights  and 
vital  services  were  disrupted.  In  the  years 
succeeding  this  great  blackout,  our  Na- 
tion has  experienced  a  succession  of 
brownouts,  blackouts,  and  requests  for 
reductions  in  power  usage.  These  events 
are  symptoms  of  a  growing  problem  In 
our  complex,  interrelated,  high  technol- 
ogy society  which  runs  on  vast  quantities 
of  powers.  When  that  supply  is  abruptly 
curtailed,  we  have  a  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

While  these  temporary  reductions  and 
disruptions  of  power  are  more  the  result 
of  inadequate  planning  and  projections 
of  energy  needs  than  evidence  of  the  on- 
set of  an  energy  crisis,  a  fimdamental 
fact  of  life  in  our  society  today  is  that  our 
energy  requirements  may  soon  outstrip 
our  dwindling  energy  resources. 

The  American  people,  one-sixteenth  of 
the  world's  population,  now  consume 
one-third  of  Its  available  energy.  And 
there  are  no  social,  economic,  or  tech- 
nological developments  on  the  horizon 
which  will  alter  significantly  the  increas- 
ing utilization  of  our  fixed  supplies  of  gas, 
coal,  oil,  and  other  energy  resources. 
While,  as  a  nation,  we  may  be  too  quick 
to  label  every  problem  a  crids.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  we  face  a  serious  situation 
which  calls  for  prompt,  positive  Initia- 


tives on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Although  reasonable  men  may  dis- 
agree on  the  timing  and  magnitude  of 
future  shortages  of  our  power-producing 
fuels,  it  is  apparent  that  If  we  do  not 
imdertake  to  establish  a  comprehensive, 
rational  energy  policy  for  the  United 
States,  we  will  compound  our  energy 
problems  and  muddle  into  an  acute  en- 
ergy crisis.  The  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today  is  to  provide  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  a  na- 
tional energy  advisory  board  capable  of 
making  recommendations  toward  a  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

Let  us  examine  the  basic  elements  of 
this  national  energy  problem  in  our  high 
technology,  high  consumption  society. 
According  to  one  survey — 

Domestic  energy  demand  forecasts  show 
a  3.5  percent  compounded  aimual  growth 
rate  between  1970  and  the  year  2000.  This 
represents  a  three-fold  Increase  In  energy 
consumption — 

While  our  demand  for  energy  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  our  supply  of  energy- 
producing  resources  Is  fixed.  We  are  uti- 
lizing fossU  fuels  faster  than  we  can  dis- 
cover new  sources.  We  know  that  at  some 
point  in  time,  we  will  run  out  of  the  fuels 
we  now  utilize  to  meet  our  energy  needs. 
The  crucial  question  which  now  remains 
unanswered  is,  when  this  will  occur. 

We  do  know  that  some  fuel  resources 
will  be  exhausted  before  ethers.  We  know 
that  for  economic  and  ecological  reasons 
some  are  more  desirable  than  others. 
And  finally,  we  know  that  some  will  be 
available  in  the  United  States  for  the 
foreseeable  future  while  others  will  not. 
The  final  basic  factor  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  both  our  utilization  of  power  and 
our  production  of  it  constitute  a  com- 
plex interrelated  system.  One  element  of 
the  system  affects  all  others — we  have,  in 
effect,  a  power  production  and  consump- 
tion matrix.  In  other  words,  if  one  energy 
resource  becomes  scarce  or  more  expen- 
sive, demand  for  other  resources  will  in- 
crease and  their  depletion  will  be  has- 
tened. Therefore,  we  must  consider  the 
effects  on  all  energy  resources  as  we 
establish  policies  for  the  utilization  of 
the  one. 

I  believe  that  an  examination  of  our 
supply  of  energy  resources  will  indicate 
why  we  need  to  establish  a  national  en- 
ergy policy.  Let  us  see  what  is  available 
and  what  is  likely  to  be  available  in  the 
future  and  measure  that  against  our 
ever  increasing  demand  for  energy.  It 
must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  proj- 
ects both  on  the  supply  and  demand 
sides  are  not  precise.  The  uncertainties 
of  future  mineral  discoveries  and  tech- 
nological iimovations  added  to  the  com- 
plexities of  the  energy  matrix  itself  leave 
room  for  wide  variations  in  projections  of 
future  need  and  energy  supply. 

Coca  Is  the  main  fuel  supply  for  elec- 
tric power  and  it  continues  to  be  our 
most  abundant  domestic  fossil  fuel  with 
an  estimated  390  billion  tons  available 
to  us  imder  current  technical  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  But  surveys  indicate 
that  the  supply  of  coal  will  be  exhausted 
In  three  to  four  centuries  at  current 
rates  of  consumption.  Of  course,  con- 
sumption may  well  Increase  leading  to 


a  more  rapid  depletion  of  this  vital  fuel. 
We  must  also  recognize  two  other 
problems  with  our  heavy  utilization  of 
coal  as  an  energy  producing  fuel.  First, 
as  we  exhaust  the  coal  seams  which  are 
relatively  easy  to  reach  and  begin  to 
mine  more  inaccessable  deposits,  the 
costs  of  this  fuel  may  increase.  This  will 
have  adverse  economic  impact  on  our 
economy  for  both  manufacturers  with 
a  large  electric  power  component  in  their 
processes  and  for  Individual  consumers 
of  electricity. 

Secondly,  with  our  Increasing  recogni- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, coal  may  become  a  less  desirable 
energy  resource  from  an  ecological  point 
of  view.  It  Is  relatively  unclean  in  terms 
of  sulphur  emissions.  In  addition,  mining 
techniques  available  to  us  now  yield  a 
great  deal  of  water  pollution  not  to  men- 
tion the  ugly  scars  and  ecological  damage 
of  strip  mining. 

We  find,  then,  that  coal,  our  most 
abimdant  fossil  fuel,  creates  some  prob- 
lems. Perh^>s  additional  research  and 
technological  Innovation  will  overcome 
some  of  the  present  problems  Involved  In 
our  heavy  reliance  on  coal,  but  one  point 
is  certain.  At  some  time  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  our  reserves  of  coal  will 
be  exhausted,  and  before  that  time 
comes,  our  less  abundant  fuels  may  well 
have  been  used  up. 

Natural  gas  Is  a  fuel  in  high  demand 
and  In  Increasingly  short  supply.  De- 
mand for  natural  gas  tripled  in  the  past 
20  years  largely  because  it  is  a  clean  and 
efficient  fuel.  It  supplies  approximately 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  energy  require- 
ments. But  one  FPC  official  estimated 
that  the  natural  gas  supply  In  the  United 
States  will  be  exhausted  by  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Already,  gas  shortages  have  begim  to 
occur  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas  where 
some  new  industries  can  no  longer  be 
assured  of  a  supply  of  gas  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  while  a  niunber 
of  farmers  In  the  Southwest  caimot  get 
gas  to  run  their  vital  Irrigation  pumps. 
The  tragic  Irony  of  this  situation  Is  that 
some  of  our  largest  gas  deposits  are  lo- 
cated near  Kansas. 

There  may  be  technical  developments 
or  new  gas  sources  such  as  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope  deposits  which  will  yield 
adequate  supplies  of  gas.  Gassificatlon  of 
coal,  for  example,  a  process  In  which  coal 
is  converted  into  gas.  offers  one  means  of 
supplementing  our  supply  of  natural  gas, 
but  it  also  represents  a  dilemma.  If  we 
turn  coal  into  gas,  we,  of  course,  deplete 
our  coal  supplies  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 
But  at  this  time  their  availability  is  im- 
certaln.  It  may  well  not  mateh  the  rising 
demand  for  this  most  desirable  energy 
producing  fuel. 

Petroleum  Is  now  the  world's  key  en- 
ergy resource.  Our  consimiption  Is  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  can  be 
supplied  by  domestic  production.  Con- 
sumption is  expected  to  grow  at  4  percent 
per  year.  In  1900  the  United  States  ob- 
tained 89  percent  of  its  energy  from  coal 
and  8  percent  from  oil.  But  now,  about 
43  percent  of  our  energy  is  derived  from 
oil  and  20  percent  from  coal. 

Estimating  the  availability  of  oil  pre- 
sents extremely  complex  problems.  Some 
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have  estimated  that  American  oil  fields, 
including  the  new  Alaskan  find,  now 
have  about  a  30-35  year  supply  remain- 
ing at  current  consumption  levels.  In 
addition,  we  are  exploring  new  fields, 
especially  offshore,  and  developing  our 
ability  to  extract  oil  from  oil  shale.  But 
these  sources  are  not  ready  to  come  on 
stream. 

Recently,  we  have  increased  the  oil 
import  quotas  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment approved  the  construction  of  an 
Alaskan  pipeline.  While  oil  exploration 
is  underway  around  the  world  from  the 
frozen  north  to  the  ocean  bottoms,  we 
simply  do  not  know  how  much  is  avail- 
able, where  it  is  located,  and  what  prob- 
lems its  extraction  and  use  may  involve. 

In  addition  to  uncertainty  about  avail- 
able supplies,  we  are  hard  pressed  to  pre- 
dict demand.  Consumption  patterns  may 
shift  or  technologies  may  change.  For 
example,  automobiles  are  by  far  the 
largest  consumers  of  petroleum  products. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  decrease  our 
dependence  on  individual  passenger  cars 
to  move  people  and  rely  on  forms  of 
transportation  which  require  less  oil.  Or, 
auto  makers  may  develop  new  power 
plans  which  use  fuel  more  efficiently.  A 
combination  of  both  is  possible,  even 
hkely. 

In  any  case,  our  demand  for  oil  will  be 
determined  by  factors  of  consumption 
and  technology  which  we  cannot  predict 
at  present. 

The  most  recently  developed  energy 
resource  available  to  us  now  is  the  power 
of  the  atom.  But  that  too  is  not  available 
in  unlimited  quantities.  There  is  a  lim- 
ited supply  of  uranium-235,  the  fuel  used 
by  most  nuclear  reactors.  Some  have 
estimated  that  if  our  present-day  nu- 
clear reactors  were  used  to  produce  fu- 
ture requirements  of  electricity,  we  would 
use  up  all  uranlimi-235  available  to  us  In 
20  to  30  years. 

To  be  sure,  the  efficiency  of  nuclear  re- 
actors is  improving  and  breeder  reactors 
promise  to  provide  a  means  of  stretching 
out  our  limited  supply  of  uranium.  But 
the  future  of  new  reactor  technology  is 
uncertain.  There  are  serious  ecological 
and  safety  problems  involved  with  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy.  And  as  an  energy 
resource,  it  will  primarily  be  restricted  to 
producing  electricity  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  remaining  energy  resource  Is  an 
old  standby,  hydroelectric  power.  In  1970, 
hydroelectric  plsmts  provided  about  16 
percent  of  the  electricity  we  used.  By  the 
year  2000,  with  the  Increased  use  of  nu- 
clear power  sources,  hydroelectric  power 
will  account  for  only  5  percent  with  five- 
sixths  of  that  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Used  for  centuries,  water  power  is  an 
important  element  in  our  energy  matrix. 
We  may  be  able  to  augment  our  hydro- 
electric power  supply  by  utilizing  the 
power  of  the  ocean  tides,  but  there  are 
few  adequate  sites  in  the  United  States 
for  tidal  power  stations  given  our  present 
state  of  technology. 

For  the  present,  we  have  exhausted 
the  list  of  energy  resources  available -to 
us.  Others  such  as  geothermal  energy, 
solar  power,  controlled  thermcmuclear 
fusion,  fuel  cells,  and  magnetohydro- 
dynamics,  are  on  the  drawing  boards  and 


in  early  stages  of  development.  But  their 
technological  and  environmental  futures 
are  still  uncertain.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
calculate  costs,  hazards,  and  development 
leadtlmes  with  any  accuracy  at  this 
time. 

Other  energy  sources  may  be  created 
from  the  minds  of  creative  scientists,  we 
do  not  know  at  this  time,  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  unless  we  develop  new 
sources  of  energy  or  change  our  energy 
consumption  patterns,  we  shall,  at  some 
time  In  the  future,  exhaust  our  finite 
energy  resources.  It  is  also  clear  that  we 
need  to  plan  carefully  to  conserve  our 
remaining  fuels  and  plan  for  their  re- 
placement with  a  new  generation  of 
energy  resources. 

Let  us  see  what  may  happen  in  the 
United  Stetes  as  we  begin  to  exhaust  first 
one,  then  another  of  our  vitel  energy 
resources.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
etich  fuel  resource  will  become  depleted 
at  different  times;  that  fuels  are  avail- 
able from  foreign  sources  which  may  or 
may  not  be  reliable;  and  that  each  fuel 
has  its  own  limits  regarding  its  utility 
and  desirability. 

First,  economically,  as  fuels  become 
more  scarce,  their  cost  will  rise.  This  is 
a  function  of  the  iron  law  of  supply  and 
demand  which  governs  our  economy.  The 
larger  the  energy  cost  component  of  a 
product,  the  more  the  price  of  a  good  will 
increase.  The  basic  energy  requirements 
of  American  heavy  Industry  are  quite 
high.  We  could,  therefore,  expect  rising 
energy  costs  to  become  a  factor  in  infla- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  basic  sectors 
of  our  economy.  Depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  energy  to  foreign  producers  and 
the  energy  cost  component  of  their  goods 
given  their  state  of  technology,  this  rising 
cost  could  result  In  a  competitive  disad- 
vantege  of  our  industries  vis-a-vis  for- 
eign industries. 

Continuing  on  the  economic  side.  In- 
creasing reliance  on  household  gadgets 
which  utilize  electricity  could  become 
quite  expensive  for  American  consum- 
ers. Perhaps  this  will  prompt  appliance 
manufacturers  to  develop  products 
which  will  utilize  less  electricity,  but 
there  vdll  probably  be  a  lag  between  the 
time  electric  costs  rise  and  new  cradgets 
are  available. 

'  These  are  only  two  examples  of  the 
many  elements  in  the  economic  disloca- 
tions of  cost  increases  due  to  energy  re- 
source scarcity.  We  have  already  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  most  damaging 
symptoms  of  an  energy  crisis;  blackouts 
and  brownouts  for  entire  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  Nation  and  denials  of  energy 
supplies  to  new  Industries  and  homes. 

When  a  society  dependent  on  energy 
suddenly  loses  it,  chaos  ensues.  While 
the  blackouts  and  brownouts  of  previous 
summers  were  due  more  to  poor  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  utilities  than  to  scar- 
city of  fuels,  they  may  be  a  portent  of 
things  to  come  If  we  do  not  recognize  the 
problem  and  plan  for  Its  solution.  Fail- 
ing rational  planning,  we  shall  experi- 
ence these  major  disruptions  more  fre- 
quently in  the  future. 

We  need  also  to  examine  the  political 
side  of  this  issue.  The  United  States  im- 
ports large  quantities  of  energy  fuels 
from  abroad.  It  gets  oil  from  Latin  Amer- 


ica, Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  But 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  become  dependent  on  a 
foreign  source  for  a  basic  element  of  its 
economy.  And  that  is  precisely  what  may 
happen  in  the  case  of  fuels  if  our  do- 
mestic supplies  become  exhausted. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  belabor  tbis 
point.  It  is  obvious  at  the  same  time  it  l8 
vital.  Nations  have  gone  to  war  over 
energy  resources  and  have  lost  wars  be- 
cause not  enough  fuel  was  available.  We 
cannot  allow  our  Nati<m  to  become  de- 
pendent on  foreign  fuel. 

With  the  completion  of  this  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  components  of  what  some  have 
labeled  an  energy  crisis,  we  must  see 
where  we  are  to  understand  what  we 
must  do. 

We  return  to  two  basic  facts.  The 
energy  resources  which  now  supply  the 
power  to  run  our  Nation  are  finite;  their 
supply  Is  limited.  New  technologies  and 
developmente  may  change  this  fact,  but 
we  cannot  depend  on  it  entirely.  Our 
consumption  of  energy  will  continue  to 
increase  for  the  foreseeable  future  and, 
furthermore,  looking  to  the  poor  nations 
just  beginning  to  develop  high  energy 
consuming  economies,  world  energy  use 
will  probably  rise  sharply. 

Secondly,  our  pattern  of  energy  utiliza- 
tion Is  a  complex  matrix  with  each  com- 
ponent on  the  demand  and  supply  sides 
affecting  every  other  component.  As  we 
run  short  of  one  fuel  or  develop  a  new 
source,  the  availability  and  cost  of  all 
other  sources  are  affected. 

Given  these  two  basic  facts.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  if  this  Nation  is  to  prevent 
an  energy  problem  from  becoming  an 
energy  crisis,  we  need  to  establish  a  na- 
tional energy  resources  policy.  Our  cur- 
rent system  of  allocating  scarce  fuel  re- 
sources is  not  adequate  to  prevent  future 
xiislocations  of  great  magnitude. 

At  present,  61  Federal  agencies,  com- 
missions, and  committees  of  Congress 
oversee  our  energy  resources  in  one  way 
or  the  other. 

But  this  question  is  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  the  chaos  of  regulation  by 
bodies  created  to  supervise  the  energy 
problems  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now.  The 
energy  crisis  can  be  foreseen  and  fore- 
stalled If  we  act  rationally  and  plan  our 
energy  utilization  with  both  availability 
of  supplies  and  composition  of  demand. 
Failure  to  act  rationally  and  plan  now 
will  lead  to  unavoidable  problems  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  entitled  the  National 
Energy  Resources  Advisory  Board  Act. 
The  Board  created  by  this  act  would  ad- 
vise the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  best  uses  of  our  scarce  energy  re- 
sources. I  am  convinced  that  only  care- 
ful, comprehensive  planning  on  the  na- 
tional level  can  prevent  a  full-scale 
energy  crisis  in  the  future. 

The  National  Energy  Resources  Ad- 
visory Board  shall  make  a  full,  complete 
and  continuing  investigation  of  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  fuel  and  energy  re- 
sources and  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  present  the  probable  future 
alternative  procedures  and  methods  for 
meeting  anticipated  requirements  con- 
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slstent  with  achieving  national  goals.  It 
slmll  submit  each  year  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  recommend- 
«  Ing  specific  legislative  action  with  re- 
gard to  coordination  of  effective  and 
reasonable  policies  to  assure  reliable  and 
efficient  sources  of  fuel  and  energy  ade- 
quate for  balanced  economy,  a  clean  en- 
vironment, and  the  national  security.  It 
shall  also  report  on  the  extent  of  invest- 
ments by  public  and  private  enterprise 
for  the  maintenance  of  reliable,  eflBcient, 
and  adequate  sources  of  energy  and  fuel, 
including  the  adequacy  of  such  invest- 
ments to  provide  a  clean  environment. 

This  National  Energy  Resources  Ad- 
visory Board,  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
would  have  broad  authority  and  powers 
to  conduct  its  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions. It  would  be  composed  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  from  among  individuids  who  by 
virtue  of  their  service,  experience,  or 
education  are  esiiecially  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Board. 

This  Board,  with  its  broad  mandate 
to  study  and  evaluate  our  national  ener- 
gy requirements,  is,  I  must  emphasize, 
an  advisory  board.  It  camnot,  and  should 
not,  be  an  all  powerful  agency  charged 
with  formiilating  a  national  energy 
policy.  That  power  must  be  exercised  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

It  can,  however,  be  an  agency  which 
gathers  and  evaliutes  all  of  the  inform- 
ation needed  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  about 
the  best  ways  to  utilize  our  scarce  ener- 
gy resources.  At  present,  we  have  no  such 
national  body.  At  present,  we  are  head- 
ing inexorably  towards  a  national  ener- 
gy crisis  with  no  comprehensive  means 
for  determining  how  it  can  be  prevented. 

We  are  faced  with  a  complex  prob- 
lem which  will  plague  our  Nation  for 
generations.  If  we  fail  to  act  now.  If  we 
fail  to  marshal  our  capttdty  to  plan  for 
efficient  energy  utilization  and  to  in- 
quire into  new  ways  to  produce  and 
utilize  energy,  we  shall  fail  ourselves  and 
our  children  and  their  children.  We  shall 
be  responsible  for  creating  an  energy 
crisis  from  an  energy  problem. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr. 
Hari) : 
S.  3642.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  fair  competitive  practices  In 
the  termination  of  gasoline  dealers  fran- 
chise agreements.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

GASOUNK  DCALIBS   DAT-m-COUBT   ACT 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
approximately  35  percent  of  the  Nation's 
225,000  independent  gasoline  dealers  are 
either  terminated,  not  renewed,  coerced, 
or  otherwise  forced  into  leaving  their 
businesses.  Indeed,  in  some  areas,  such 
as  Detroit  where  price  wars  have  been 
raging  for  over  a  year,  the  turnover  is 
50  percent.  In  other  words,  approximate- 
ly 70,000  independent  gasoline  dealers 
nmning  service  stations  today  will  not 
be  running  service  stations  next  year. 

This  massive  turnover  points  up  the 
impossible  conditions  under  which  deal- 
ers operate.  They  are.  in  fact,  prisoners 


of  their  petroleum  company  suppliers. 
The  supplier  genertdly  is  able  to  deter- 
mine the  dealer's  margin — both  the  price 
at  which  he  buys  and  the  price  at  which 
he  sells.  He  also  may  determine  the 
TBA — tires,  batteries,  and  accessories — 
which  the  dealer  must  stock;  the  trading 
stamps  and  other  giveaways  which  the 
dealer  must  buy  at  a  significant  cost  to 
himself;  the  hours  the  dealer  must  op- 
erate— many  new  leases  require  24-hour 
operation;  whether  or  not  the  dealer  may 
maintain  a  related  business  on  the  prem- 
ises, such  as  leasing  or  renting  cars  or 
trailers. 

A  good  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  occurred  recently  in  Virginia  when 
a  dealer  became  a  convert  to  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists  religion.  In  his 
own  words,  having  decided  to  becmne  a 
"Christian,"  he  was  determined  to  prac- 
tice his  religion.  Therefore,  he  decided 
to  keep  his  gasoline  station  closed  on 
Saturday,  although  he  operated  it  very 
profitably  on  Simdays.  His  religious  con- 
victions resulted  in  his  prompt  termina- 
tion by  his  major  oil  company  supplier. 
This  story  happens  to  have  a  happy  end- 
ing because  when  the  story  broke  in  the 
newspapers,  the  company  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  flew  him  out  a  new  lease. 
Most  terminations  and  nonrenewals, 
however,  are  not  publicized,  and  they 
do  not  have  happy  endings. 

Indeed,  in  1967,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  a  report  entitled 
"Anticompetitive  Practices  in  the  Mar- 
keting of  Gasoline."  The  report  said: 

As  a  result  of  marketing  practices  on  the 
part  of  suppliers,  the  retail  dealer's  position  Is 
largely  that  of  an  economic  serf  rather  than 
that  of  an  independent  bxisinessman.  He  has 
been  discriminated  against  in  price.  His  com- 
petitive initiative  has  been  disciplined 
through  such  discriminations.  He  has  been 
coerced  into  making  decisions  concerning 
price  and  product  that  are  other  than  his 
own. 

More  recently,  a  massive  774-page  re- 
port was  issued  by  the  "Gasoline  Mar- 
keting Inquiry  Committee"  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  Canada.  The  same  com- 
panies sell  gasoline  in  Canada  as  in  the 
United  States  and  engage  in  precisely  the 
same  practices. 

That  report  came  up  with  a  strikingly 
similar  conclusion  to  that  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  It  said: 

The  conditions  of  economic  slavery  .  .  . 
and  the  resulting  human  hardship  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  society  that  calls  itself 
free. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  of  ^^ilch  I  am  a  member, 
has  also  held  extoislve  hearings  In  this 
area.  A  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  dealer 
is  only  a  cog  In  a  very  complex  produc- 
ing, refining  and  marketing  process.  It  Is 
essential  that  he  be  controlled  so  that 
genuine  competition  does  not  creep  into 
the  system.  The  system  starts  when  the 
Integrated  major  petroleum  company 
pumps  Its  crude  from  the  ground.  This  Is 
where  the  greatest  profit  Is  made  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  tax  and  other  sub- 
sidies given  to  these  companies  by  law. 
The  integrated  company  then  moves  its 
crude  to  its  own  refinery.  The  economics 
of  refining  requires  operating  the  re- 
fineries as  close  to  capacity  as  possible. 


This  means,  in  turn,  that  the  gasoline 
from  the  refinery  must  be  marketed — 
the  third  phase  of  the  system — even  if 
there  is  little  profit  at  the  marketing 
end.  The  crude  coming  out  of  the  groimd 
must  be  pumped  into  the  gasoline  tank 
at  the  other  end  in  a  steady  stream. 

As  long  as  that  crude  is  being  pumped 
and  the  refinery  is  running  at  full  ca- 
pacity, it  makes  little  difference  to  the 
supplier  if  the  dealer  putting  the  gaso- 
line into  the  tank  makes  or  loses  money 
in  his  operation.  If  a  dealer  goes  out  of 
business,  another  will  be  found  to  take 
his  place.  He  is  expendable,  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  total  system  that  he  be 
controlled. 

The  supplier  controls  the  price  of 
gasoline  through  the  tankwagon  or 
wholesale  price  at  which  he  sells  to  the 
dealer.  This  is  an  inflated  price.  Whole- 
salers, independents,  and  others  who  buy 
directly  at  the  refinery,  can  purchase  the 
same  gasoline  for  far  less,  but  the  brand- 
ed dealer  must  always  pay  the  tank- 
wagon  price.  Because  the  dealer  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  his  own  supplier, 
both  for  his  gasoline  and  for  his  loca- 
tion, he  has  no  choice  but  to  go  along 
with  the  conditions  which  his  supplier 
imposes  upon  him.  The  franchise  agree- 
ment with  the  supplier  is  usually  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  l^ase  with  the  same 
supplier.  Even  when  the  desJer  owns 
property  himself,  he  may  be  required 
to  lease  it  to  a  supplier  who  then  leases 
it  back  to  the  dealer. 

The  key  to  the  petroleum  company 
supplier's  leverage  is  the  lease  of  that 
property.  In  most  cases,  its  term  is  no 
more  than  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  less.  The  lease  is  the  lash  which  com- 
pels the  dealer's  faithful  obedience.  In 
view  of  the  dealer's  substantial  invest- 
ment, averaging  $12,000  in  metropolitan 
areas,  although  a  full-service  station  may 
have  an  investment  in  excess  of  $25,000, 
the  implied  threat  of  nonrenewal  drains 
whatever  Independence  the  dealer  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  assert. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  en- 
titled "A  Gasoline  Dealers  Day-in-Court 
Act."  In  a  broader  sense,  however,  it  is  a 
consumer  bill.  So  long  as  the  present 
system  of  treating  the  dealer  sis  an  in- 
dentured servant  continues,  a  stable  deal- 
er organizction  is  not  possible  and  ef- 
fective competition  cannot  operate  in  the 
distribution  of  gasoline.  A  stable  dealer 
organization  means  better  service  for 
the  consumer.  Cranpetitlon  means  lower 
prices  for  the  Nation's  motorists.  As  long 
as  the  major  oil  companies  can  dictate 
the  terms  at  which  gasoline  can  be  sold, 
the  motorist,  over  any  period  of  time, 
must  pay  more.  If  we  can  help  the  dealer 
to  be  truly  independent  so  he  can  com- 
pete as  he  sees  fit  in  the  market,  then 
the  ultimate  beneficiary  will  be  the 
motorist,  who  could  then  expect  to  pay 
"competitive"  rather  than  "fixed"  prices 
for  his  gasoline. 

The  key,  then,  to  making  competition 
work,  is  to  remove  some  of  the  leverage 
which  I  have  discussed.  Indeed,  the 
Canadian  report  said: 

The  second  principal  which  the  commit- 
tee considers  should  apply — Is  that  In  soiy 
case  where  the  operator  of  a  service  station 
or  retail  gasoline  outlet  leases  its  premises 
from  an  oil  company  or  other  supplier,  or 
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pays  an  occupancy  charge,  the  operator  shall 
have  security  or  tenure  so  long  as  his  rent 
Is  paid  and  his  premises  are  maintained  in 
reasonable  repair  without  Interference  or 
control  of  any  kind  by  an  oU  company  or 
supplier  In  the  operation  of  a  retail  busi- 
ness— 

The  report  said  further: 

The  lack  of  security  of  tenure  Is  a  prob- 
lem uppermost  in  the  minds  of  hundreds 
of  lessees.  The  threat  of  lease  termination 
is  the  weapon  most  frequently  used  to  in- 
fluence the  lessee  to  accept  the  "suggestions" 
of  the  oil  company. 

The  gasoline  dealers  day-in-court 
bill  offers  a  dealer  no  subsidies;  It  offers 
him  no  governmental  handouts;  It  pro- 
vides no  regulatory  agency  to  protect  his 
interest.  Rather,  it  gives  him  only  an 
opportunity  to  help  himself — a  day  in 
court.  If  he  is  canceled  or  if  his  lessor 
fails  to  renew  his  franchise,  then  he  is 
entitled  to  present  his  case  in  a  court  of 
law.  Access  to  the  courts — which  does  not 
exist  in  any  meaningful  way  today — is 
all  that  this  proix)sed  legislation  is  about. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  modest  and  fair  pro- 
posed in  view  of  the  stakes  involved.  In- 
deed, the  bill  I  am  proposing  today  pro- 
vides a  complete  defense  for  a  supplier 
if  the  dealer  fails  to  comply  substantially 
witii  essential  and  reasonable  reqiilre- 
ments  of  Uie  franchise;  or  if  the  dealer 
fails  to  act  in  good  faith  In  canning  out 
the  terms  in  the  agreement,  and  for 
other  legitimate  business  reasons. 

This  Congress  allocates  biUions  of 
dollars  a  year  throiigh  subsidies  and 
other  means  to  assist  the  more  power- 
ful in  oiu-  Nation.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  seems  only  simple  Justice  that 
the  less  powerful  be  entitled,  at  least,  to 
a  day  in  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoxis  con- 
sent that  the  toxt  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.3643 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbMt  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Otesollne  Dealers 
Day-ln-Court  Act." 

AS  XTBKD  IN  THIS  ACT 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  The  term  "petroleum  distribu- 
tor" means  any  person  engaged  in  the  sale, 
consignment,  or  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  to  retaU  outlets  which  it  owns, 
leases,  or  otherwise  controls. 

(b)  The  term  "gasoline  dealer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  retail  sale  of  petro- 
leum products  In  the  United  States  \mder 
a  franchise  agreement  entered  Into  a  petro- 
leum distributor. 

(c)  The  term  "franchise"  means  an 
agreement  between  a  petroleum  distributor 
and  a  gasoline  dealer  tmder  which  the  gaso- 
line dealer  Is  granted  the  right  to  use  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark,  or 
other  identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by 
the  distributor,  or  an  agreement  between  a 
petroleum  distributor  and  a  gasoline  dealer 
under  which  the  gasoline  dealer  Is  granted 
the  right  to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased, 
or  controUed  by  the  distributor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  the  retaU  sale  of  petro- 
levmi  products  of  the  distributor. 

(d)  The  term  "retaU"  means  the  sale  of  a 
product  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 


(e)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  each 
status  referred  to  in  Section  4  of  such  Act 
(16  UJS.C.  44)   as  "antitrust  acts". 

(f)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col\mibla,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  term  "commerce",  as  xised  here- 
in, means  trade  or  conunerce  among  the 
several  States,  foreign  nations  and  any  State 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  between  the  District  of 
Coltunbla  or  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  any  State  or  territory,  or  between 
any  insular  possessions  or  other  places  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
tween any  such  possession  or  place  and  any 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory  or 
any  Insular  possession  or  other  place  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

CATTSE  OF  ACTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  Section  4. 
a  petroleum  distributor  whose  actions  affect 
commerce  shall  be  liable  to  a  gasoline  dealer 
who  sells  the  products  of  such  distributor 
under  a  franchise  from  such  distributor  for 
damages  and  such  equitable  relief  as  the 
Court  deems  proper  resulting  from  the 
termination  or  canoeUatlon  of,  or  faUure  to 
renew,  such  franchise. 

(b)  A  gasoline  dealer  suffering  damages 
as  a  result  of  the  termination  or  cancella- 
tion of,  or  failure  to  renew,  his  franchise 
may  bring  an  action  under  this  section 
against  the  petroleum  distributor  who  ter- 
minated, canceled,  or  failed  to  renew  his 
franchise  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  dis- 
tributor resides,  is  found,  or  has  an  agent. 
Such  action  may  be  brought  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy.  If  the  gasoline 
dealer  prevails  in  such  action,  he  may  re- 
cover the  damages  he  sustained,  the  costs 
of  the  suit  (Including  reasonable  attorney's 
fees),  and  such  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
deems  proper. 

The  court  may  also  grant  such  temporary 
relief  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

(c)  (1)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  that  the  fran- 
chise was  terminated,  canceled,  or  not  re- 
newed becaiise — 

(A)  the  gasoline  dealer  faUed  to  comply 
substantially  with  essential  and  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  franchise  agreement; 

(B)  the  gasoline  dealer  failed  to  act  In 
good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
franchise;  or 

(C)  of  other  legitimate  business  reasons 
(except  that  a  termination,  cancellation,  or 
failure  to  renew  a  franchise  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  petroleum  distributor  to  as- 
sume operation  of  the  gasoline  dealer's  busi- 
ness shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate business  reason  unless  the  gasoline 
dealer  is  paid  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  value  of  his  franchise,  including  ^ood- 
wUl). 

(2)  No  petroleum  distributor  may  raise 
any  defense  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  to 
an  action  brought  under  this  section  unless 
he  gave  written  notice  to  the  gasoline  dealer 
who  brings  such  action  of  his  Intent  to  ter- 
minate, to  cancel,  or  not  to  renew  such  gaso- 
line dealer's  franchise  90  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  he  terminated,  canceled,  or 
failed  to  renew  such  franchise. 

(d)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
section  for  a  catise  of  action  which  arose 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  action  Is  brought. 


AKBITEATION 

Ssc.  4.  No  action  may  be  brought  under 
section  3  in  connection  with  the  termina- 
tion, cancellation,  or  nonrenewal  of  a  fran- 
chise if  the  franchise  agreement  provides 
for  the  binding  arbitration  of  disputes  aris- 
ing imder  such  agreement,  including  dis- 
putes related  to  the  termination,  cancella- 
tion, or  nonrenewal  of  such  franchise,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHES  LAWS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  repeals, 
modifies,  or  supersedes  any  provision  of  any 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  Act  is  supple- 
mentary to  such  laws  but  is  not  a  part  of 
such  laws. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  be  held  to  invali- 
date any  provision  of  the  laws  of  any  State 
unless  there  is  a  direct  conflict  betvreen  a 
provision  of  this  Act  and  a  provision  of  such 
State  law,  in  which  case  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vail. 

SEPAXABILITT 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcation  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  by  such  holding. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   20S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2050,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  agree- 
ments for  broader  State  control,  and  to 
confer  certain  powers  on  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

S.    2434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnuson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2434,  the  Children's  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Act. 

8.   2440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstoh,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
CxOVKRN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2440,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bicycle  lanes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  34eo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3460.  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  enter  into  contracts,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  with  air  carriers  to 
provide  air  service  to  small  communities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3«30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  co^wnsor  of  S.  3630,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  recognize  the  difference 
in  hazards  to  employees  between  the 
heavy  construction  industry  and  the 
light  residential  construction  Industry. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  305— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
INO  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: 

S.  Res.  305 

Resolved,  That  (a)  sections  2  and  6  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  235  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,- 
433,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "jl.- 
633.000",  and  (b)  such  Senate  Resolution  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  5  and  6 
thereof  as  sections  6  and  7,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  4  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $200,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  financing  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Indlvldital  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   1205  AND  1306 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1478)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1972— AMENDMENT 

'amendment   no.    1207 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Seciirity 
Amendments  of  1972. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  brief  statement  prepared  by 
Senator  McQovern  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  McGovebn 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  submit  In  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
a  bill  which  I  previously  Introduced,  S.  2235, 
to  permit  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  elect  coverage  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
system. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
895,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  benefits  and  improve  eli- 
gibility and  computation  methods  under 
the  OASDI  program,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  with 
emphasis  on  improvements  in  their  op- 


erating effectiveness,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting Federal -State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  Incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NATIONAL 
CORRECTIONAL  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitenti- 
aries, I  wish  to  annoimce  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3049,  the  Na- 
tional Corrections  Standards  Act,  be- 
ginning at  10  ajn.  cm  June  1,  1972, 
in  room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide 
minimum  standards  in  connection  with 
certain  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  correctional,  penal,  and 
pretrial  detention  institutions  suid  fa- 
cilities. 

This  is  the  first  scheduled  hearing  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  anticipate 
that  several  additional  days  will  be 
necessary  to  carefully  consider  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  These  additional  days 
will  be  scheduled  as  time  permits 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  commimicate  as  soon  as 
podBible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  room  6306.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  GENERATION  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  an  excellent  article  by 
D.  J.  R.  Bruckner  which  was  published 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr.  Bruckner 
has  cast  aside  the  usual  pessimistic  at- 
titude so  prevalent  with  today's  report- 
ers and  has  objectively  analyzed  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  foreign  policies.  He  finds 
that  "even  moderate  success"  in  Moscow 
will  allow  Mr.  Nixon's  goal  of  a  "genera- 
tion of  peace"  to  become  a  powerful  po- 
litical instnmient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  outstanding  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  22,  1972] 

The  World  Seems  To  Be  Changing — 

FOR  the  Better 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

New  York. — If  the  President  realizes  even 
moderate  success  In  his  negotiations  with 
the  Russians — and  be  is  likely  to,  since  the 
negotiations  were  largely  completed  before 
his  trip — his  search  for  "a  generation  of 
peace"  will  become  a  tremendously  power- 
ful political  Instrument  for  use  against  his 
challengers  for  the  Presidency,  and  against 
blocs  of  congressional  critics. 

Presumably,  the  Russian  leaders  feel  they 
can  gain  similar  advantages  In  relations  to 
their  own  people  and  government.  If  the  de- 
sire for  self-preservation  inspires  the  leaders 
of  both  countries  actually  to  reduce  the  dan- 


ger of  ultimate  war.  they  can  probably  make 
a  pretty  good  argument  that  they  deserve  to 
be  preserved. 

"A  generation  of  peace"  Is  an  Inflated  for- 
mula, of  course.  New  wars  generally  rise  out 
of  unforeseen  causes;  historically,  diplomacy 
has  failed.  In  part,  because  the  diplomats 
were  always  correcting  the  causes  of  the  last 
war.  It  Is  also  true  that  arms  limitation 
agreements  have  a  disastrous  history  in  this 
century.  So,  hope  may  not  be  reasonable; 
but  It  Is  understandable,  especially  In  thl» 
country.  We  have  had  It  harder  In  some  ways 
than  the  Russians  since  World  War  II.  Rus- 
sia lost  more  men  in  that  war  than  all  the 
other  countries  fighting,  and  It  must  be 
feeUng  the  effects  of  that  loss  even  now.  But, 
In  the  last  27  years,  we  have  fought  two 
wars.  Including  the  longest  In  our  history, 
and  the  people  are  exhausted  by  them. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  Russia  has  spent 
In  that  period  on  military  budgets,  but  we 
know  that  she  has  spent  much  more  than 
$1,000  billion  in  an  arms  race  that  reduces 
our  safety  every  day.  The  agreements  on 
arms  limitations  which  have  been  worked  out 
now  win  not  really  stop  that  race.  But  they 
can  lead  to  a  second  stage  of  talks  about  the 
quality  of  weapons,  not  only  the  qual- 
ity of  them.  The  SALT  talks  have  already 
become  a  major  international  institution, 
and  If  they  have  produced  some  benefit  now, 
they  may  produce  more  In  the  future.  Every 
sane  man  hopes  we  might  eliminate  the 
threat  of  annihilation.  We  seem  to  be  an 
Impossible  distance  from  that  dream.  But 
If  agreements  and  negotiations  only  reduce 
the  military  budgets  of  the  two  great  powers, 
they  are  very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Nixon  keeps  telling  us  the  world  Is 
changing,  Implying  that  he  Is  changing  a 
good  deal  of  It.  He  Is,  too.  And  Henry  Kis- 
singer's formula  Is  that,  as  nations  are  in- 
creasingly Involved  with  one  another  in  ad- 
vantageous activities — as  all  levels  of  society 
and  government  are  more  Involved — they  are 
less  likely  to  lose  their  tempers  and  blow  up 
the  world.  That  is  a  long-tested  formula  that 
has  worked  at  different  periods  In  history, 
and  it  might  work  again,  for  a  while.  And 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  power  relation- 
ships of  the  world  have  changed  dramatically 
since  Mr.  Nixon  took  office. 

Russia's  power  and  Influence  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  have  grown  rapidly  and  conspicuously. 
The  economic  power  of  Europe  and  Japan 
has  increased  In  such  a  way  as  to  create  two 
new  power  centers  In  the  world.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  relieved  us  of  the  self-contradictory 
Illusion  that  China  is  a  tremendous  and  de- 
termined enemy,  who  does  not  count  in  the 
making  of  global  power  arrangements.  And 
Europe,  Japan  and  (heaven  help  us)  Vietnam 
have  relieved  us  of  the  lUusion  that  ovir  econ- 
omy Is  an  Inexhaustible  and  Impregnable 
power. 

Willy  Brandt  has  helped  to  relieve  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States  of  their  hope- 
less confrontation  in  Europe.  His  treaties 
with  Poland  and  East  Germany  allow  the 
World  War  II  powers  to  proceed  now  with  a 
new  stgreement  on  Berlin,  and  that  agree- 
ment can  lead  either  to  negotiations  on  mu- 
tual Russian  and  U.S.  reductions  of  force  In 
Europe,  or  to  a  European  security  conference. 

To  the  average  American  these  arrange- 
ments may  seem  a  bit  remote,  but  even  a 
brief  conversation  with  a  Russian  makes 
you  realize  how  important,  historically  and 
psychologically,  a  European  settlement  Is  to 
Russia.  In  the  long  run,  the  change  within 
Western  Europe  Itself,  through  the  Instru- 
ment of  the  growing  Common  Market,  may 
be  even  more  important  to  the  world's  future 
than  anything  we  or  the  Russians  do  In 
Europe. 

If  the  Russian  press,  and  the  talk  of  their 
diplomats,  is  a  fair  Indication,  their  greatest 
Interest  is  In  new  trade  agreements,  and 
Mr.  Nixon  has  certainly  flattered  their  hopes. 
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American  companies  are  not  about  to  get 
rich  quick  on  a  new  trade  bonanza,  but  a 
gradual  opening  up  la  essential  to  Russia 
now.  It  is  not  only  the  American  economy 
that  threatens  her  stature  in  the  world 
now,  but  the  great  power  to  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe  and  of  Japan.  In  a  world 
of  war,  Russia  Is  one  of  two  giants,  but  In  a 
world  of  peace,  she  Is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  desire  of  the  Russian  leaders  to  correct 
this  situation  must  be  very  great;  they  have 
even  been  hinting  that  they  might  Join  ne- 
gotiations on  a  new  world  monetary  system. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  obviously  put  all  these  talks 
together  in  time  for  his  own  advantage,  and 
the  Russians  evidently  find  the  timing  and 
packaging  to  their  advantage,  too.  And  the 
domestic  critics  In  both  countries,  in  their 
different  ways,  must  be  bafBed.  We  may  not 
get  a  generation  of  peace  out  of  aU  these 
talks,  but  at  least  these  leaders  on  both  sides 
have  given  up,  for  a  time,  winning  support 
at  home  by  threatening  one  another  with 
destruction  abroad. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  KENTUCKY  STU- 
DENTS PARIldPA-nON  IN  UNI- 
VERSITY YEAR  FOR  ACTION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  illuminating 
feature  article  published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  on  April  23, 
1972.  This  article  depicts  the  selfless 
splendid  work  being  done  by  college  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Kentucky  who 
are  participating  in  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, university  year  for  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  u^cle  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Volxtmteer  Pbooram  :  Univebsitt  YkAB 

FOB  Action 

(By  Leah  Larkln) 

"I've  learned  more  In  the  past  two  months 
than  I  did  In  a  year  and  a  half  of  college," 
said  Theresa  Westerfleld,  19,  of  Owensboro. 

Miss  Westerfleld  is  a  University  of  Ken- 
tucky sc^homore  majoring  In  social  work.  But 
she  hasn't  attended  any  classes  on  campus 
this  semester. 

Neither  have  51  other  UK  students  who, 
like  Miss  Westerfleld,  are  participating  In  a 
new  federal  program.  University  Year  for  Ac- 
tion (UTA).  They  spend  a  year  working  for 
organizations  which  foster  social  service  pro- 
grams. They  receive  college  credit  from  their 
university,  a  minimum  of  30  hours,  and  a 
subsistence  allowance,  from  $135  to  $200  per 
month  in  Kentucky,  from  ACTION,  the  gov- 
ernment agency  over  VISTA,  Peace  Corps, 
UYA  and  other  government  service  programs. 
Most  of  them  live  in  the  communities  where 
they  work. 

Miss  Westerfleld  Is  living  In  Louisville  and 
working  for  the  Jefferson  County  Youth  Com- 
mission. She  works  under  the  supervision  of 
the  research  coordinator  and  currently  Is  in- 
volved in  research  projects  on  recreation  and 
summer  employment. 

"You  can't  learn  social  work  In  the  class- 
room. This  is  a  real  experience.  And  you  can 
also  help  someone  to  do  something,"  she  said. 

Some  of  the  UK  faculty  who  wtwk  with 
UYA  share  her  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Leonard  Ra- 
vltz  is  a  UK  professor  of  education  who  coor- 
dinates the  UYA  program  between  the  College 
of  Education  and  the  volunteers  who  are  edu- 
cation majors. 

"I  think  It's  a  tremendous  experience.  I 
can't  think  of  anything  better  for  a  stud^it," 
Ravitz  said. 

"It's  the  question  of  relevancy.  Youngsters 
today  complain  about  sitting  in  a  classroom 


and  not  doing  anything.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  country  and  the  world.  They  want 
a  chance  to  get  out  and  see  it  and  do  some- 
thing. If  we  don't  give  them  this  chance, 
they'U  drop  out,"  be  added. 

Joseph  Blatchford  director  of  ACTION, 
announced  the  creation  of  the  UYA  program 
last  July.  Today  there  are  979  students  from 
24  tmlversltles  participating  in  the  program. 
They  work  in  varied  fields:  bousing,  educa- 
tion, day  care,  forestry,  archltectxire,  agri- 
culture, health,   legal  rights,   employment. 

The  universities  find  agencies  which  can 
utilize  the  students'  services,  then  recruit 
and  train  the  students.  UK  students  received 
four  weeks  of  training  before  beginning  work 
last  Febniary.  UK  faculty  members  are  as- 
signed to  supervise  and  assist  them  with  their 
field  work.  Twenty-eight  students  work  in 
Lexington,  11  in  LouisvUle  and  13  in  smaller 
communities  throughout  the  state. 

"The  Idea  is  to  have  students  In  a  program 
where  they  can  do  something,  yet  with  a 
professional  backstop.  If  they  have  a  prob- 
lem, there  Is  somewhere  they  can  go.  In  this 
case  the  university,"  said  V3rrle  Owens  of 
Lexington,  who  serves  as  co-director  for  UYA 
training  and  field  operations  at  UK. 

"We're  tapping  into  a  pool  of  yoimg, 
enthusiastic  volunteers,  yet  offering  them 
protection,"  Owens  added.  He  feels  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  the  university  will 
help  the  UYA  volunteers  avoid  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  VISTA  volunteers 
who  work  without  a  "professional  backstop." 

According  to  Jim  Newton,  deputy  director 
of  UYA  In  Washington,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  program  Is  to  "try  to  mobilize  the  re- 
sources of  the  university  to  work  on  local 
community  problems,  to  break  down  the 
ivory  towers." 

At  UK  at  least,  It  seems  to  be  working. 
Dr.  Ravitz  visits  the  15  UYA  volimteers  who 
work  tn  LouisvUle  and  Lexington  schools 
once  each  week.  He,  too.  Is  learning  from  the 
experience.  "It's  the  first  time  I've  had  an 
intensive  relationship  with  students  and 
people  from  different  backgrounds,"  he  said. 
"I  wish  more  people  could  have  this  ex- 
perience." 

"I  am  very  excited  about  what  has  hap- 
pened with  only  two  months  of  experience. 
We've  made  some  significant  contributions 
directly  to  low  Income  people.  We're  helping 
agencies  become  more  responsive  to  their 
clientele.  Volimteers  can  provide  that  addi- 
tional resource  to  help  an  agency  do  more 
effectively  what  It  Is  designed  to  do,"  said 
Dr.  Maurice  Voland,  UYA  director  at  UK. 

Two  fourth-year  architecture  students  are 
doing  precisely  that  in  Louisville  with  the 
Commimlty  Design  Center.  The  center  Is  a 
group  of  professional  architects  who  volun- 
teer their  services  to  areas  which  can't  afford 
architects.  Since  they  had  no  full-time  staff 
or  office,  their  work  was  limited. 

Now  Tom  Wllmes  and  Mike  Heltz,  both  of 
Louisville,  work  full-time  for  the  center  in 
a  temporary  office  on  Third  Street.  Two 
VISTA  volunteers  also  work  for  the  center. 
They  follow  up  requests  from  communities, 
discuss  and  plan  community  architectural 
needs,  and  get  help  from  the  professional 
architects  to  help  fill  these  needs.  They're 
currently  working  on  projects  with  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Manly  neighborhoods  and  In 
Madison  Park. 

Wllmes  calls  the  experience  a  "good  oppor- 
tunity in  field  training.  I've  learned  how  I'll 
relate  In  an  actual  work  experience." 

Both  Wllmes  and  Heltz  feel  they're  learn- 
ing as  much  about  people  as  about  architec- 
ture. And  they  see  the  importance  of  such 
learning. 

"Architecture  is  becoming  more  service 
oriented.  You  have  to  take  people's  needs 
into  consideration,"  Heltz  said. 

Other  UYA  volunteers  working  in  Louis- 
vUle also  feel  that  "learning  about  people"  is 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  their 
experience. 

Six  Louisville  volunteers  are  working  In 


two  Inner  city  schools,  Roosevelt  and  Car- 
mlchael. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  more  about  pec^le.  I've 
lost  a  lot  of  my  middle  class  prejudices,  such 
as  judging  people  by  the  way  they  dress  or 
look  ...  I  think  a  full  semester  of  this 
should  be  Included  in  every  teaching  pro- 
gram," said  Bonnie  CecU,  a  junior  from 
Louisville  who  is  majoring  In  education. 

Miss  Cecil  works  with  a  special  reading 
program  at  Roosevelt.  She's  beginning  to 
notice  progress  in  her  students.  "It  nearly 
blew  my  mind  this  morning.  A  little  boy,  who 
has  never  read  anything  before,  read  through 
his  reader  as  if  he'd  written  It." 

Phyllis  Ponder  worlu  with  a  special  group 
of  fifth  and  sixth  graders  at  Carmlchael 
School.  She  grew  up  In  the  Smoketown  neigh- 
borhood, not  far  from  Carmlchael,  and  feels 
her  background  helps  her  in  her  work. 

"I  didn't  come  into  this  completely  blind. 
I  know  how  these  Idds  feel."  She  talked  about 
success  she  has  observed — the  girl  who  used 
to  cry  and  refuse  to  do  her  work  has  settled 
down  and  now  cooi>erate8,  the  boy  who  used 
to  fight  with  everyone  now  gets  along  with 
the  others. 

Miss  Ponder  is  trying  to  organize  special 
projects  for  her  students,  a  day  trip  to 
Frankfort  and  historical  sites,  a  parent- 
student  dinner.  During  the  basketball  sea- 
son, she  took  some  of  the  children  to  Colonels 
games. 

All  of  the  UYA  volunteers  try  to  get  in- 
volved In  community  projects  outside  of 
their  main  job.  Tom  Miller,  an  education 
major  from  N.  Key  Largo,  Fla.,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  third  grade  teaching  team  at 
Roosevelt,  has  been  working  with  adult  edu- 
cation at  night.  Jan  Berrick,  who  also  teaches 
at  Roosevelt,  works  with  the  neighborhood 
youth  after  school.  He  Is  an  education  major 
from  New  York  City. 

Although  all  of  the  students  interviewed 
seem  excited  and  pleased  with  UYA,  the 
program  is  not  without  its  problems.  The 
ivory  towers  that  Newton  mentioned  are  not 
crumbling  so  easily.  Because  the  program  is 
new,  some  professors  remain  skeptical  about 
It.  They  hesitate  to  grant  a  student  credit 
for  a  specific  course  based  on  field  work 
rather  than  classroom  attendance. 

Voland  mentioned  some  of  the  limitations 
and  frustrations  of  the  program.  "There  are 
certain  kinds  of  academic  experiences  that 
don't  lend  themselves  to  field  work.  Real  life 
experience  does  not  compartmentalize  Itself 
into  separate  disciplines  or  separate  num- 
bered courses,"  he  said. 

Yet  he  remains  confident  that  the  uni- 
versity wiU  work  out  a  more  viable  system 
to  "legitimize  the  experience  in  terms  of 
credit  hours."  He  has  already  observed  "the 
re-awakening  of  some  faculty  members  to 
the  legitimacy  of  different  ways  of  learning." 

According  to  the  UYA  headquarters  In 
Washington,  the  program  has  proved  Itself 
valuable  in  Its  brief  career.  It  is  still  tech- 
nicaUy  known  as  a  demonstration  project, 
although  "we  intend  to  keep  it  alive  and 
expand  it,"  Newton  said. 

Just  how  much  expansion  wUl  take  place 
depends  on  money.  And  how  much  money 
UYA  wlU  receive  is  not  certain  at  this  point. 
They  have  requested  funds  for  expansion, 
but  they  must  wait  for  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

As  Dr.  Ravitz  says,  UYA  Is  "the  coming 
thing  in  education  .  .  .  students  are  demand- 
ing this  kind  of  experience." 

His  son  Mark,  a  UYA  volunteer  at  Roose- 
velt School,  teUs  why.  "It's  a  great  experience. 
The  amount  you  learn,  the  amount  you  grow, 
is  imbellevable.  It's  so  much  better  than  the 
classroom.  There's  almost  no  con^>arlson." 


NO  DEAL  ON  RHODESIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  con- 
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cemlng  the  collapse  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  government 
of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  Pearce  Commission's  efforts  to 
reach  an  accord  with  the  people  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  failed  because  black 
Africans  made  it  clear  that  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  agreement  were  un- 
acceptable. Africans  understood  that 
agreement  as  a  sure  method  to  legalize 
their  inferior  status  once  their  country's 
independence  became  official  under  the 
plan. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  Commis- 
sion annoimced  its  decision  at  this  time 
because  Great  Britain  has  indicated  with 
this  action  that  they  will  maintain  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  Hopefully  this 
will  insure  that  we  in  the  Senate  will  up- 
hold the  provisions  of  Senator  McOn's 
proposal  to  reinstate  the  ban  on  trade 
with  Southern  Rhodesia. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  24,  entitled 
"No  Eteal  on  Rhodesia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  Deal  on  Rhodesia 

Britain  has  honorably  accepted  the  Pearce 
Commission's  verdict  that  Rhodesia's  black 
majority  emphatically  rejects  the  proposed 
settlement  worked  out  by  British  negotiators 
with  the  white  minority  Oovernment  in 
Salisbury  last  November.  This  means  that 
Britain  will  continue  to  maintain  the  manda- 
tory sanctions  Invoked  against  Rhodesia  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

In  accepting  defeat  for  a  project  on  which 
he  had  expended  great  effort,  British  For- 
eign Secretary  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  warned 
that  the  stark  choice  in  Rhodesia  lies  be- 
tween a  compromise  settlement  and  "a  rapid 
and  complete  polarization  of  the  races  and 
the  prospect  of  conflict."  This  grim  assess- 
ment may  be  accurate,  for  Rhodesia's  white 
rulers  have  already  taken  the  country  far 
along  South  Africa's  road  to  apartheid. 

Once  Rhodesia's  five  mlUion  blacks  were 
free  to  express  their  views,  however,  there 
was  scant  chance  that  they  would  approve  a 
settlement  legalizing  their  inferior  status  far 
into  the  future  and  leaving  the  long-run  pos- 
sibility of  majority  rule  dependent  on  the 
good  wiU  of  white  politicians.  The  most  im- 
pressive aspect  of  the  Pearce  Commisslbn 
canvass  In  Rhodesia  was  the  manner  In  which 
blacks — including  chiefs  on  the  white  Gov- 
ernment's payroll — boldly  denounced  the  pro- 
posals. 

Sir  Alec  tried  to  keep  alive  the  possibility 
of  future  negotiations;  but  Rhodeslan  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  flatly  asserted  in  a 
broadcast  that  "there  will  be  no  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  changing  any  of  the  terms  of 
the  settlement."  So  the  sanctions  will  con- 
tinue and  the  black  African  governments  will 
undoubtedly  press  in  the  Security  Council  for 
expanding  them  and  tightening  enforcement. 
The  rejection  of  the  settlement  and  the  re- 
newed focus  on  sanctions  will  be  especially 
embarrassing  to  the  United  States,  which  has 
openly  breached  the  UJJ.  Charter  by  Import- 
ing Rhodeslan  chrome  ore. 

Congress  can  relieve  that  embarrassment 
and  atone  for  its  own  unwise  action  last  year 
by  backing  Senator  Gale  McGee's  drive  to  re- 
peal the  Byrd  amendment  which,  by  allowing 
Rhodeslan  chrome  Imports,  placed  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  sanctions  for  which 
it  had  voted  at  the  VJX. 

Fortunately,  the  Nixon  Administration  hna 
Anally  nailed  the  spurious  arguments  that 
helped  get  the  Byrd  blU  throxigb  and  has 
come  out  strongly  for  the  McOee  repealer. 
Its  passage  would  be  the  most  effective  way 


to  restore  the  validity  of  this  country's  long- 
standing commitments  to  the  U.N.,  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  peoples. 


SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY    PETITION 
ON  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  May  17 
three  key  members  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity community  called  upon  me  to 
present  a  petition  signed  by  more  than 
6,000  members  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity community  in  protest  of  the  recent 
air  and  naval  actions  announced  by  the 
President  against  North  Vietnam.  The 
delegation  was  lead  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Whittle,  a  student  leader  at  Syracuse 
University.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Chancellor  Eggers  and  Dean  Sawyer  of 
the  Maxwell  School  of  Political  Science. 
The  initiative  for  this  protest  came  from 
the  students,  but  the  signature  represent 
all  segments,  I  am  told,  of  the  Syracuse 
community.  I  was  informed  that  the 
more  than  6,000  signatures  on  the  peti- 
tion were  collected  within  a  period  of  4 
days. 

Mr.  President,  when  Thomas  Whittle 
called  upc»i  me  to  present  this  petition, 
he  used  that  opportunity  to  articulate 
the  sense  of  frustration  which  many 
members  of  the  Syracuse  University 
community  feel  with  respect  to  what 
they  regrard  as  the  imresponslveness  of 
their  elected  representatives  to  their 
viewpoint  and  their  actions  of  peaceful 
and  lawful  protest  and  petition.  In  my 
meeting  with  Mr.  Whittle,  Chancellor 
Eggers,  and  Dean  Sawyer,  I  assured 
them  that  their  views  would  not  go  un- 
heard and  unheeded.  I  also  used  the  oc- 
casion to  commend  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity community  and  its  representative 
leaders  for  this  most  proper  and  respon- 
sible exercise  of  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
petition,  subscribed  to  by  more  than 
6,000  members  of  the  Syracuse  University 
community,  and  the  text  of  the  reply 
which  I  have  sent  through  Mr.  Whittle 
to  all  members  of  the  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  PErrnow 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Community,  deplore  the  dangerous 
escalation  of  American  Involvement  in  In- 
dochina inherent  in  the  President's  May  8 
policy  announcement.  We  urge  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  widespread  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  mining  of  harbors  and 
the  naval  blockade  of  the  Vietnamese 
coast 

Mr.  Thomas  WnriTXE, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Deas  Tom:  I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
Petition  containing  over  6,000  signatures  of 
members  of  the  Syracuse  Community,  which 
you  presented  to  me  in  Washingrton  earlier 
today.  Let  me  reiterate  what  I  told  you  orally 
on  that  occasion.  I  share  the  deep  sense  of 
anqulsh  which  moved  the  members  of  the 
Syracuse  Community  to  protest  the  latest 
escalation  of  United  States  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  been  working  hard 
for  more  than  five  years  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  U.S.  military  role  in  that  tragic  war.  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  continue  to  do  every- 


thing I  can  to  achieve  the  earliest  possible 
disengagement  of  all  U.S.  forces  from  the  war 
in  Indochina.  I  am  actively  supporting  cur- 
rent efforts  in  the  Senate  to  legislate  a  cut- 
off date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  engaged  there.  Be  assured  that  I  will 
continue  to  speak  out,  and  to  represent  such 
sentiments. 

I  was  especially  moved  by  your  introduc- 
tory statement  in  which  you  said  that  the 
group  you  represented  wished  to  protest  not 
only  the  war  but  "to  protest  your  inability  to 
protest."  I  vmderstand  the  feelings  of  frus- 
tration which  prompted  you  to  make  that 
statement.  But,  I  assure  you  as  your  Sena- 
tor and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  protest  and 
the  sentiments  which  you  conveyed  to  me 
have  indeed  been  heard  and  will  not  go  un- 
heeded. I  Intend  to  place  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  the  text  of  the  protest  which  you 
conveyed  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Syracuse 
Community,  together  with  an  account  of 
our  meeting. 

I  commend  you,  Chancellor  Eggers  and 
Dean  Sawyer  who  so  graciously  and  effec- 
tively Joined  you,  and  the  entire  Syracuse 
Community  for  this  most  proper  exercise  of 
your  rights  and  responsibilities  as  concerned 
citizens  of  our  democracy.  I  ask  that  you 
give  an  account  of  our  meeting,  and  make 
available  the  text  of  my  reply,  to  all  members 
of  the  Syracuse  Community  who  Joined  in 
this  petition  of  protest. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  k.  Javtis. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Har- 
risburg  Patriot  published  last  week  a 
letter  to  the  editor  which  expressed  suc- 
cinctly and  concisely  the  opinions  of  one 
American  who  is  solidly  supporting  the 
President.  Mr.  Frank  Masland  of  Carlisle 
states: 

For  those  with  no  position  of  responsibility 
it  is  easy  to  carp  and  criticize. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  citizen's  view 
of  President  Nixon's  policies  as  indicative 
that  the  people  are  Indeed  behind  the 
President's  actions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CKmCS   BUXT  THE    NATION'S    WlU> 

Editor:  Monday  night  I  heard  the  Presi- 
dent. No  President  in  our  history  has  ever 
taken  a  more  courageous  or  self-sacrificing 
position.  He  recognized  be  could  well  be 
sealing  his  fate  as  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself.  Fulfilling  his  obligations,  be  placed 
his  country  above  all  personal  ambition. 
Tuesday  I  listened  to  TV  Commentators  and 
guests. 

If  Russia  decides  on  a  major  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States  it  wlU  be  the 
result  of  her  awareness  that  we  are  a  divided 
nation. 

That  we  are  a  divided  nation  is  traceable 
almost  entirely  to  the  use  made  of  television. 
Just  as  Hitler  converted  the  peoples  of  Ger- 
many to  his  way  of  thinking  through  con- 
stant propaganda,  so  television  has  destroyed 
the  credibility  of  government  and  those  who 
govern,  made  loyalty  and  patriotism  obscene 
words,  destroyed  the  will  of  the  people  and 
created  a  divided  nation. 

The  situation  that  confronts  Nixon  Is  one 
he  inherited.  He  has  taken  every  possible  step 
to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam  while  still  per- 
mitting us  as  a  nation  to  retain  some  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  other  nations. 

As  Truman  said,  "The  President's  desk  la 
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where  the  buck  stops."  For  those  with  no 
position  of  responsibility  It  Is  easy  to  carp 
and  criticize.  Circumstances  that  have  con- 
fronted this  nation  since  Nixon  took  over 
have  been  such  that  those  who  attack  the 
President  know  that  they  are  destroying  the 
credibility  of  our  government,  thus  weiUcen- 
ing  our  abUlty  as  a  nation  to  confront 
avowed  Communist  enemies. 

Those  commentators,  those  columnists, 
that  handful  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
specifically,  with  the  exception  of  Wallace, 
the  Democratic  candidates,  all  of  whom  have 
so  viciously  and  consistently  attacked  the 
President  are  aware  that  In  doing  so  they 
undermine  the  will  of  our  people,  destroy 
the  credibUlty  of  our  government  and  aid 
and  abet  the  enemy.  They  are  inteUlgent 
people  and  th\is  pursue  their  tactics  with  full 
awareness  of  the  result. 

All  those  to  whom  the  label  applies  rec- 
ognize that  if  Russia  decides  on  a  confron- 
tation it  will  be  as  a  result  of  their  having 
aided  and  abetted  the  enemy. 

Fbank  Masland,  Jr. 


CAPT.  PHILIP   HOGUE,   U.S.   COAST 
GUARD.  HONORED 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle dated  May  18.  published  In  the 
Kodlak  Daily  Mirror,  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  It  is  about  a  truly  re- 
markable man,  a  career  officer  In  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  headline  resuls 
"Alaska  Native  People  Laud  Coast 
Guard  Captain." 

Phil  Hogue's  reputation  as  com- 
mander of  the  Kodlak  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  has  spread  throughout  Alaska. 
His  humanitarian  efforts  have  earned 
him  the  respect  of  not  only  the  Native 
people  who  are  honoring  him  but  of  all 
Alaskans. 

Thousands  of  career  military  men  and 
women  have  come  to  Alaska  to  serve. 
Many  have  left  a  significant  impact  in 
not  only  their  devotions  to  duty  but  In 
their  concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
local  citizens.  Phil  Hogue  is  such  a  man. 
The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and 
the  Kodlak  Area  Native  Association  have 
passed  an  unprecedented  resolution 
urging  that  this  man  be  retained  as  com- 
manding officer  in  Kodlak.  I  Join  them 
In  honoring  Captain  Hogue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Urge  Kodiak  An  Base — CO  Be  Retained— 

Alaska  Native  People  Laud  Coast  Gvabd 

Captain 

(By  Karl  Armstrong) 

An  ofDcer  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard — Captain  Philip  Hogue.  commanding 
officer  of  the  Kodlak  Coast  Guard  Air  Sta- 
tion— rates  the  highest  In  the  hearts  of  the 
native  people  of  Alaska. 

A  resolution  officially  declaring  the  "re- 
spect, admiration  and  affection  of  the  Native 
peoples  of  the  State  of  Alaska"  on  behalf  of 
the  Coast  Guard  career  officer,  wsts  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  membership  of 
Kodiak  Area  Native  Association  at  the  orga- 
nization's annual  meeting  Saturday  night. 
The  resolution,  according  to  Harry  Carter, 
executive  director  of  the  Alaslca  Federation 
of  Natives,  has  the  automatic  unanimous 
approval  of  the  statewide  AFN  organization 
which  represents  all  of  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska. 

The  resolution  urges  that  the  Governor, 


state  legislative  and  congressional  delegation 
assist  the  AFN  and  KANA  in  having  Captain 
Hogue  retained  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
Kodiak  Coast  Guard  Air  Station. 

Captain  Hogue  is  the  only  mUlta'7  man 
to  have  ever  won  an  official  commendation 
from  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and 
Kodlak  Area  Native  Association. 

AFN-KANA  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  continued  operation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
vitally  essential  to  the  weU  being  and  welfare 
as  well  as  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
Alaska  Native  peoples  of  the  coastal  areas  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  special  recognition 
of  this  need  during  the  time  that  Captain 
Phillip  Hogue  has  been  commanding  officer  of 
the  Kodiak  Coast  Guard  Base,  and 

Whereas,  in  numerous  occasions  and  In 
Innumerable  ways,  Captain  Phillip  Hogue  has 
demonstrated  a  special  cognizance  of  the 
Alaska  Native  peoples  and  of  their  needs  Inso- 
far as  their  health  and  welfare  are  concerned, 
and 

Whereas,  Captain  Phillip  Hogue  has 
through  his  actions  and  demeanor  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  Alaska  Native 
peoples  and  of  all  the  villagers  of  Alaska  by 
demonstrating  his  real  concern. 

Now  therefore  let  it  be  resolved  that,  the 
Kodlak  Area  Native  Association  petition  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation,  the  Alaska  State 
IjeglSlature  and  the  Governor  of  Alaska  re- 
questing that  Captain  Phillip  Hogue  be  re- 
tained as  commanding  officer  of  the  Kodlak 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  and,  further  that  it 
be  made  a  part  of  his  personal  record  that 
Captain  Phillip  Hogue  has  won  the  respect, 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  Native  peo- 
ples of  the  State  of  Alaska  for  outstanding 
service. 


SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  February 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  held  3  days 
of  hearings  on  S.  1454,  a  bill  to  require 
the  FTC  to  set  maximum  limits  of  "tar" 
and  nicotine  in  cigarettes  and  also  on  the 
1972  Surgeon  General's  report  on  smok- 
ing and  health. 

In  my  opinion,  the  hearings  showed 
that  nothing  new  has  been  established 
regarding  the  relatimshlp  between 
smoking  and  health  since  1965  hearings 
by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce  Committee.  In  stmunary,  a 
balanced  view  of  all  available  evidence 
shows  that  any  scientific,  causal  link  be- 
tween smoking  and  health  is  Inconclu- 
sive. Moreover,  even  much  of  the  statis- 
tical data  that  the  antismoking  forces 
rely  on  Is  contradictory  and  incomplete. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  have  a 
better  understanding  of  this  entire  issue, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  closing 
statement  on  these  hearings  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Smoking  and  Health 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  in  three 
days  of  hearings  we  have  "Covered  consider- 
able territory."  However,  I  reject  the  impli- 
cation that  this  means  we  have  made  any 
real  progress  in  resolving  the  question  of 
smoking  and  health.  For  as  Is  usually  the 
case  in  a  full  and  open  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  come  full  circle  and  have  arrived 
at  the  starting  point. 

The  question  of  smoking  and  health,  as  I 
predicted  at  the  outset,  Is  still  a  question. 


This  committee,  this  Congress,  and  this  Na- 
tion, is  still  confronted  by  a  genuine  and 
perplexing  scientific  controversy.  It  Is  worth 
recaUing  that  after  thirteen  days  of  hearings 
in  1969,  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  covered  even  more  ter- 
ritory and  reached  the  same  point,  conclud- 
ing that  nothing  new  had  been  determined 
regarding  the  relationship  between  smoking 
and  health  since  its  earlier  hearings  in  1965. 

Unfortunately,  one  new  element  has 
emerged,  an  element  to  be  deplored.  And  that 
is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  anti-smok- 
ing advocates  to  deny  the  very  existence  of 
a  controversy  by  assertions  that  there  Is  no 
honest  disagreement  with  the  official  line 
that  cigarette  smoking  causes  human  dis- 
eases. 

(Ironically,  we  learned  from  the  President's 
trip  to  China  that  the  Chinese  regard  the 
campaign  against  smoking  as  a  "Capitalist- 
Imperialist  Plot."  Perhaps  the  Maoist  surgeon 
General  Is  also  asserting  that  there  is  no 
"honest  disagreement"  with  his  position  that 
smoking  is  patriotic.  All  of  which  argues  for 
the  strict  separation  of  science  and  politics.) 

Science  begins  with  doubt,  not  dogma. 
Science  is  the  search  for  knowledge,  not  the 
surrender  to  Ideology.  It  advances  by  rigor- 
ous research,  not  crusading  zeal,  nor  political 
expediency.  It  establishes  truth  by  obser- 
vation, hypothesis,  and  experiment,  not  by 
majority  vote.  Two  of  the  greatest  discover- 
ies of  our  time,  the  theory  of  relativity  and 
the  genetic  code,  were  developed  by  individual 
genius,  not  by  the  consensus  of  an  advisory 
committee,  or  the  edict  of  a  bureaucrat. 

But  the  Ideas  and  principles  of  science 
are  often  abused  and  Ignored  in  the  cigarette 
controversy.  Why?  I  think  explanation  can 
be  found  In  something  Louis  Pasteur  said 
over  a  hundred  years  ago:  "All  things  are 
hidden,  obscure  and  debatable,  if  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  is  \inknown,  but  every- 
thing is  clear,  if  the  cause  is  known."  The 
nagging  fact  Is  that  we  continue  to  be  snared 
in  the  cigarette  controversy  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  causes  of  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  emphysema  are  still  unknown.  We 
wUl  continue  in  this  unhappy  situation  until 
those  causes  are  finally  discovered  in  the  only 
way  possible — by  scientific  research. 

Meanwhile,  legislators  are  expected  to  pre- 
scribe a  political  remedy  to  cure  a  condi- 
tion the  cause  of  which  is  scientifically  and 
medlcaUy  unknown. 

In  400  B.C.,  the  ancient  Chinese  sage  Mo- 
Tze  warned  us  that  "the  physician  who  is 
attending  a  patient  has  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  ailment  before  he  can  cure  it.  That 
good  advice  applies  to  Senators  as  well. 

Some  apparently  disagree.  Some  have  a 
cure.  But  does  it  rest  upon  knowledge  of  the 
cause?  Based  on  my  analysis  of  the  record, 
I  seriously  doubt  that  it  does. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

To  begin  with .  Senator  Moss  proposed  leg- 
islation to  require  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  set  maximum  levels  of  "tar"  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes.  It  would  be, 
he  said,  "the  next  logical  step"  in  a  chain 
of  events  which  I  can  only  conclude  would 
end  with  complete  prohibition. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  and  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  endorsed  the  purpose  of  his 
bill.  But  their  testimony  revealed  that  they 
were  less  than  enthusiastic  about  being 
given  the  responsibility  of  Implementing  it. 

On  the  one  hand.  Doctor  Merlin  K.  Duval, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  wanted  the  P.T.C.  to  set  maxi- 
mum "tar"  and  nicotine  levels  to  avoid  put- 
ting H.E.W.  in  the  position  of  seeming  to 
approve  any  safe  level  of  smoking  at  all;  for 
as  Doctor  Daniel  Horn,  Director  of  H.E.W.'s 
antismoking  operation,  frankly  acknowl- 
edged the  only  safe  level,  consistent  with 
H.E.W.'s  position,  would  have  to  be  "zero 
consim^itlon." 

On  the  other  hand,  Robert  Pltofsky,  pre- 
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sentlng  the  views  of  the  commission's  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Protection — but  not  the 
commission  itself — wanted  H.E.W.  to  set  the 
"tar"  and  nicotine  levels,  because  the  com- 
mission Is  not  medically  or  sclentiflcally 
qualified  to  make  such  Judgments.  He,  too, 
wants  zero  consumption. 

The  spectacle  of  two  government  agencies 
ducking  responsibility  was  surprising  and,  I 
suppose,  embarrassing  to  the  bill's  sponsor. 
Their  evasion  of  responsibility  indicated  to 
me  that  this  proposal  was  seen,  even  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  crack  down  on 
tobacco  when  given  half  a  chance,  as  being 
based  on  very  tenuous  scientific  evidence. 
And  as  the  record  unfolded,  it  became  clear 
that  the  "tar"  and  nicotine  content  of  cigar- 
ettes had  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  the  condition  Senator  Moss 
wants  to  cure. 

Several  eminent  scientific  witnesses  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  about  Senator  Moes' 
theory.  For  example: 

1.  Doctor  Sheldon  C.  Sonmiers,  research 
director  and  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search, pointed  out  that  with  respect  to  lung 
cancer  the  newly-published  standard  Ameri- 
can Textbook  of  Pathology,  Includes  this 
statement : 

"The  close  relationship  between  certain 
types  of  lung  carcinomas  and  cigarette  smok- 
ing has  been  made  well  known,  as  has  the 
lesser  relationship  to  cigar  and  pipe  smoking. 
Whether  or  not  a  caiise-and-effect  relation- 
ship has  been  proved  is  a  blend  of  logical, 
statistical  and  emotional  argument." 

Doctors  Sommers  noted  that  the  text  omits 
mention  of  biological  evidence  or  scientific 
proof  in  the  blend  of  argument. 

2.  Doctor  Robert  C.  Hockett,  acting  scien- 
tific director  of  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search testified  that  "it  has  not  t>een  shown 
whether,  how,  to  what  extent  or  in  wh<»n 
cigarette  smoking  can  contribute  to  the  e1;i<^- 
ogy  causation  of  any  disease  that  is  presently 
a  major  cause  of  illness  or  early  decease." 
He  did  not  find  any  convincing  evidence  that 
either  "tar"  or  nicotine  or  any  other  agent 
In  cigarette  smoke  has  been  "Incriminated" 
In  relation  to  any  human  disease.  "Conse- 
quently," he  said,  "There  is  no  scientific 
basis  on  which  to  establish  'maximum  accept- 
atde  levels  of  tar,  nicotine  or  other  Incrlmln- 
ater  agents'  as  proposed  in  S.  1454." 

3.  Doctor  Ronald  Okun,  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Medicine  at  Irvine,  who  testified  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience  and  a  review  of  the 
scientific  literature,  including  the  recent  sur- 
geon general's  report,  said:  "I  cannot  tell 
the  significance  of  nicotine  content,  'tar' 
content,  and  potential  carbon  monoxide 
levels  derived  from  cigarette  smoke  on 
health."  He  said  that  a  false  sense  of  sig- 
nificance, if  not  security,  can  be  derived  by 
the  non-scientific  public  from  Government 
establishment  of  maximum  levtis  of  these 
constituents. 

4.  Doctor  Arthur  Purst,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Biology  at  the  University 
of  San  Frandsco,  noted  that  "while  we  have 
been  able  to  Induce  lung  cancer  in  animals 
by  the  Inhalation  of  various  substances,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  this  using  tobacco 
smoke."  He  said  fvirther  that  "setting  lim- 
its on  compounds  formed  in  tobacco  sm<Ae 
or  condensate  would  be  to  act  in  what  Is 
nearly  a  scientific  vacuum  as  far  as  good  ex- 
perimental data  is  concerned." 

Regarding  attempts  of  the  surgeon  general 
and  others  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  legiti- 
mate scientific  controversy  about  smoking 
and  health.  Doctor  Furst  declared:  "When 
you  say  there  is  no  honest  disagreement,  you 
are  simply  saying  that  people  who  disagree 
are  not  honest,  and  this  I  resent." 

Apparently,  other  scientists  agreed  with 
him.  Following  the  last  day  of  hearings  I  re- 
ceived statements  from  several  of  them.  They 
demonstrate,  of  course,  that  there  is  Indeed 
an  honest  disagreement  on  the  Issue.  There 


also  Is  further  evidence  that  Senator  Moss' 
cure  is  not  scientifically  Justified.  Here  are 
some  excerpts  reflecting  the  strength  of  their 
convictions. 

6.  Doctor  R.  H.  Rldgon,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Galveston,  stated: 

"To  my  knowledge,  it  has  never  been  scl- 
entiflcally established  that  tobacco  smoke 
condensate  is  harmful  or  hazardous  to 
smokers. 

"My  experiments  emphasize  the  fact  that 
much  additional  information  is  needed  be- 
fore we  draw  any  conclusions  about  the  ef- 
fects of  tobocco  smoke  condensate  or  any  of 
Its  constituents  on  smokers." 

6.  Doctor  Irwin  Miller,  senior  member  of 
the  professional  staff  and  senior  statistician, 
Arthiir  D.  Little,  Inc.  commented  on  Doctor 
Duval's  claim  that  the  evidence  shows  "de- 
finable dose/illness"  relationship.  Since  that 
"evidence"  was  an  article  by  Doctor  Ernest 
L.  Wynder  on  recent  trends  In  limg  cancer, 
Doctor  Miller  examined  it  and  concluded  that 
"Doctor  Wynder's  data  will  not  even  support 
his  own  concliisions,  must  less  Doctor  Du- 
val's statement."  Doctor  Miller  went  on  to 
say: 

"It  is  dlfflcvUt  to  conceive  that  such  slight 
and  possibly  insignificant  reductions  in  tar 
could  account  for  the  alleged  large  reductions 
In  risk  of  limg  cancer  reported  by  Doctor 
Wynder  .  .  .  Doctor  Wynder's  paper  can  be 
regarded  as  supporting  a  "constitutional  hy- 
pothesis" concerning  the  relation  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  cancer.  A  more  likely 
explanation  of  Doctor  Wynder's  findings  Is 
that  the  subjects  who  switched  to  filter 
cigarettes  by  the  very  act  of  switching  ex- 
hibited a  constitutional  dissimilarity  from 
those  who  continued  to  smoke  regular  ciga- 
rettes." 

7.  Louis  A.  Soloff,  M.D.,  distinguished  serv- 
ice professor  of  medicine  and  formerly  chief 
of  the  division  of  diseases  of  the  heart  at 
Temple  University  Health  Sciences  Center, 
stated: 

"In  conclusion,  the  data  linking  heart  dis- 
ease and  smoking  are  still  questionable. 
Studies  with  particular  reference  to  twins  In 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  epidemio- 
logical studies  in  many  countries  fall  to  show 
a  correlation  between  smoking  arid  coronary 
heart  disease.  Htunan  studies  on  smoking 
that  utilize  highly  artificial  circumstances 
are  of  questionable  validity.  Such  data  do  not 
provide  support  for  the  proposed  arbitrary 
limitation  on  so-called  "incriminated  agents" 
in  cigarette  smoke." 

8.  Thomas  H.  Klrschbaiun,  M.D.,  professor 
and  chairman,  department  of  obstetrics, 
gynecology  and  reproductive  biology  at  the 
College  of  Hximan  Medicine,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  discussed 
the  charge  that  smoking  causes  Injixry  to 
pregnant  women  and  their  Infants: 

"That  a  relationship  between  smoking  and 
Increased  perinatal  hazard  might  exist  is  true, 
but  to  state  that  strong  evidence  exists  in  its 
support  seems  to  me  not  true.  In  addition, 
without  any  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  moti- 
vation which  is  operative,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  evaluation  of  evidence  has  been 
marked  by  a  strong  suggestion  of  bias.  A  more 
balanced  view  of  the  evidence  which  exists 
would  support  the  contention  that  epidemio- 
logical data  is  possibly  suggestive  but  so  con- 
tradictory and  conflicting  at  present  as  to  be 
truly  inconclusive." 

9.  George  F.  Wright.  Ph.D.,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  chemistry,  University  of  Toronto,  de- 
scribed animal  experimentation  work  he  has 
participated  in  since  1954,  which  tried  to  de- 
termined what,'  If  any,  agent  In  cigarette 
smoke  is  carglnogenlc,  and  concluded  that: 

"An  honest  appraisal  shows  that  very  little 
has  been  discovered. 

"The  chemical  evidence  Insofar  as  It  Is 
supported  by  physiological  evidence  shoire 
that  tobacco  smoke  is  not  specifically  carci- 
nogenic. 


"The  danger  in  popular  condemnation  of 
smoke  Is  the  tendency  to  divert  attention 
from  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  smoker.  This 
mistake  has  been  made  (by  myself  and 
others)    but  It  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

"The  best  that  can  be  done  today  is  to 
search  for  more  knowledge." 

10.  Charles  H.  Hine,  M.D.,  clinical  profes- 
sor of  pharmacology  and  preventive  medi- 
cine in  the  School  of  Medicine.  University 
of  California,  San  Francisco  Medical  Center, 
reviewed  the  scientific  literature  concerning 
"tar,"  nicotine  and  carbon  monoxide,  and 
concluded  that: 

"It  would  be  regrettable  to  ban  certain  to- 
bacco products  when  our  knowledge  of  any 
effect  they  may  have  is  incomplete  and  when 
the  effect  of  such  a  ban  on  smokers'  pleas- 
ures needs  or  desires  is  too  little  under- 
stood." 

In  all  fairness  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
blame  Senator  Moss  for  leaping  to  a  cure  be- 
fore the  cause  has  been  found.  But  I  find  it 
difficult  to  excuse  those  in  Government  with 
scientific  responsibility  for  failing  to  Inform 
him  or  others  in  Congress  of  the  tenuous 
basis  for  such  premature  action. 

For  example,  a  recently  released  report  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  Task 
FV)rce  on  Arteriosclerosis  contains  statements 
which  strongly  suggest  that  all  is  not  known 
In  this  area  and  that  Congress  may  be  about 
to  legislate  in  the  dark.  I  can  draw  no  other 
conclusion  from  the  following  statement: 

"The  one  overriding  problem  in  athero- 
sclerosis is  that  we  do  not  as  yet  understand 
the  basic  mechanism  imderlylng  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lesion,  nor  how  various  risk  fac- 
tors act  to  influence  the  progress  of  these 
lesions  so  as  to  bring  about  prematiure  de- 
velopment of  clinical  disease.  This  lack  of 
knowledge  makes  It  difficult  to  develop  a 
rational  program  of  prevention  and  control." 

On  the  central  issue  of  Senator  Moss'  bill 
to  control  the  kind  of  cigarettes  that  Amer- 
icans may  legally  purchase,  the  report  casts 
further  doubt: 

"At  present.  It  is  not  known  whether  one 
type  of  cigarette  has  a  different  effect  on  the 
rate  of  cardiovascular  disease  than  another. 
Likewise,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  reduc- 
tions in  nicotine  content  of  cigarettes  is  lead- 
ing to  a  reduction  in  atherosclerosis  and  its 
various  clinical  sequelae. 

"It  remains  to  be  shown  to  what  extent, . 
If   any.   carbon   monoxide   affects  the  pro- 
gression of  atherosclerosis  or  the  occurrence 
of  acute  events." 

Why  did  not  the  HJI.W.  witnesses  advise 
Senator  Moss  or  others  on  this  committee 
of  these  unresolved  problems?  Why  did  they 
support  a  bill  that  would,  in  effect,  shoot 
flrst  and  ask  questions  afterward? 

Inconsistency  was  not  limited  to  the  sci- 
ence of  smoking  and  health.  The  hearings 
produced  Instances  which  gave  clear  indi- 
cation that  strong  emotional  commitment, 
rather  than  sound  reason  was  a  motivating 
force. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  inconsistency 
of  a  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  ques- 
tioning before  this  committee  the  value  of 
the  law  banning  cigarette  commercials  when 
at  the  very  same  moment  its  constitutional- 
ity was  being  defended  by  his  own  Depart- 
ment Just  across  the  street  at  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Bow  else  can  we  explain  the  chairman's 
declared  Intention  to  by-pass  the  legislative 
process  and  bring  suit  in  Federal  court  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  his  own  bill,  the  limita- 
tion of  "tar"  and  nicotine  content  of  cig- 
arettes? 

How  can  we  believe  his  protestations  that 
he  opposes  prohibition  when  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  witnesses  testified  that  his 
proposed  lawsuit,  if  successful,  woiild  require 
them  to  ban  cigarettes  from  the  market? 

Anti-smoking  zeal  Is  the  motivating  power 
behind  these  developments.  It  is  a  crusade 
that  reminds  me  of  a  locomotive  which  has  a 


bigger  head  of  steam  to  blow  the  whistle  than 
to  drive  the  wheels.  As  a  result.  It  makes  a 
shrill  noise  and  excites  people,  but  It  does  not 
make  any  progress  In  moving  forward. 

Progress  In  science  Is  made  by  unprej- 
udiced minds  working  In  an  environment 
free  of  official  popular  crusades,  or,  what  Is 
worse,  self-ordained  certainty. 

It  is  time  for  the  Surgeon  General  and 
those  in  Government  who  have  made  a  career 
out  of  anti-smoking  to  take  to  heart  Fran- 
cis Bacon's  wise  saying:  "If  a  man  wUl  l)egln 
with  certainties,  he  shall  end  In  doubts; 
but  if  he  will  be  content  to  begin  with  doubta, 
he  shall  end  In  certainties." 


SAVINGS    BOND    DRIVE    OP    SIM- 
PLICITY MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Simplicity  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Lexing- 
ton, S.C,  has  announced  that  it  lias 
again  received  100  percent  participation 
from  its  employees  in  their  2  week  U.S. 
savings  bond  drive. 

Last  year  the  company  achieved  100 
percent  participation  with  184  employees. 
This  year  the  company  experienced  a  62- 
percent  growth  to  296  employees.  Even 
with  this  expanded  growth  Simplicity 
employees  again  came  forward  with  100 
percent  participation  in  the  savings  bond 
drive. 

The  employees  of  the  Simplicity  Manu- 
facturing Co.  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  fine  support  of  our  coimtry. 
Citizens  everywhere  should  heed  this  ex- 
ample of  faith  and  support  in  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Kron- 
schnabei,  general  plant  manager  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Lexington,  S.C, 

Mcs  15. 1972. 

Mr.  RICHAHD  M.  NnoN, 

The  President,  the  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PKEsmENT:  During  the  weeks  of 
May  1  to  May  12,  1972.  the  SlmpUclty  Manu- 
facturing Company  Plant,  subsidiary  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  In  Lexington,  South  Carolina  con- 
ducted its  anual  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Drive. 

D\irlng  this  two-week  period  we  achieved, 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  100%  partic- 
ipation from  our  296  employees. 

Of  significance.  Is  the  fact  that  while  last 
year  we  achieved  100%  with  184  employees, 
this  year  we  accomplished  100%  with  62% 
more  people  involved. 

Realizing  the  many  divisions  In  o\ir  coun- 
try over  various  current  Issues  and  the  burden 
this  places  you  under,  I  believe  our  employees 
have  demonstrated  their  belief  In  our  Amer- 
ican system. 

Sincerely, 

R.  J.  Kronschnabel, 
General  Plant  Manager. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Science  over  the  past  4  years  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  International  charac- 
ter of  scientific  research.  Science  knows 
no  national  boundaries:  the  body  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  the  methods  of 
scientific  research  are  the  same  for  all 
people  throughout  the  world. 
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It  Is  important  that  there  be  as  free 
an  exchange  of  basic  scientific  knowledge 
as  possible  among  the  nations  of  the 
world;  for  each  new  Increment  of  scien- 
tific truth  belongs  to  all  nations,  and  can 
benefit  all  people.  At  the  same  time,  the 
exchange  of  scientists  and  scientific  in- 
formation is  an  instrument  which  can 
improve  understanding  among  nations 
and  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  furthering  scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  movement  to  establish 
an  International  Science  Foundation. 
The  idea  of  establishing  an  International 
Science  Foundation  was  flrst  considered 
publicly  at  the  1965  Pug  wash  confer- 
ence— the  Committee  on  Science  and 
World  Affairs.  Many  of  the  leading  scien- 
tists attending  the  meeting  pointed  out 
that  yoimg  people  with  real  promise  re- 
turned home  from  their  scientific  train- 
ing abroad  only  to  find  that  there  were 
not  adequate  facilities  to  undertake  the 
scientific  pursuits  for  which  they  had 
been  trained.  An  international  mecha- 
nism was  required  to  provide  a  profes- 
sional climate  in  which  the  young  scien- 
tists could  effectively  function  in  their 
home  countries,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  people  and  £ill  mankind. 

It  was  felt  that  an  international  sci- 
ence foundation  could  serve  the  world  in 
many  of  the  same  ways  that  our  own 
National  Science  Foundation  serves  our 
Nation.  Such  a  foundation  would  support 
a  few  carefully  selected  people  with  re- 
search grants.  It  would  establish  links 
between  scientists  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  would  try  to  encourage  a  climate 
in  different  countries  in  which  basic  sci- 
ence could  be  pursued.  Indeed,  it  might 
lend  scientists  to  the  underdeveloped 
world  much  as  the  World  Bank  lends 
money. 

In  1970,  this  idea  was  discussed  at  the 
U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Science  and  Technology  to  De- 
velopment— ACAST.  In  July  of  that  year, 
representatives  of  16  national  academies 
of  sciences  met  at  the  Hotel  Poresta  and 
Issued  ia  press  release  endorsing  the  idea 
of  supporting  an  International  Founda- 
tion for  Science— IFS.  They  stated: 

The  meeting  of  16  national  academies  of 
science  and  other  scientific  organizations  and 
Individual  scientists  from  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  supports  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing an  International  Science  Foundation 
(IFS)  for  the  foUowlng  purpose: 

To  help  in  building  up  active  scientific 
communities  in  developing  countries  by  sup- 
porting the  work  of  talented  mdividual  scien- 
tists, or  groups  of  scientists.  In  research  work 
relevant  to   the   needs  of   their   respective 

country.  

The  special  role  of  the  IFS  originates  In 
the  function  of  science  as  a  socially  respon- 
sible, unique  Intellectual  activity  of  man, 
which  needs  for  its  completeness  contribu- 
tions from  all  human  groups  and  societies, 
so  that  science  can  contribute  its  share  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  human  condition. 

The  foundation  wiU  solicit  and  raise  funds 
from  governments,  International  bodies, 
commercial  and  Industrial  enterprises,  and 
other  foundations  and  individuals  for  the 
operation  of  the  foundation.  From  these 
funds  the  foundation  will  make  grants  to  In- 
dividual scientists  In  developing  countries 
on  recommendation  of  their  peers  in  their 
respective  fields. 


The  IFS  grants  would  be  made  on  an  in- 
ternational basis.  The  foundation,  availing 
Itself  of  the  idealism  of  the  world  scien- 
tific community,  would  help  in  this  and 
other  ways  with  the  basic  objective  of  sup- 
porting pure  and  applied  science  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  fotmdatlon  will  be  managed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  national  science  academies  and 
other  member  organizations.  It  is  expected 
that  the  first  meeting  of  an  Interim  Board 
wUl  be  held  before  September  1971  in  order 
to  formally  establish  the  IFS.  A  Continuing 
Conunlttee,  consisting  of  scientists  from  de- 
veloping and  developed  countrifes,  has  been 
set  up  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  estab- 
lish the  IFS  at  the  projected  meeting  of  the 
Interim  Board.  It  is  understood  that  the 
IFS — though  established  as  an  Independent 
organization — will  In  its  operations  be  recog- 
nized as  affiliated  to  UNESCO. 

A  continuing  committee  was  then 
formed  to  pursue  the  idea,  including  con- 
sideration of  whether  the  IFS  should  be 
autonomous  and  run  by  scholars  or,  al- 
ternatively, placed  under  the  aegis  of 
UNESCO.  At  the  moment,  assuming  that 
adequate  f imds  can  be  found  to  support 
the  project,  it  appears  that  an  autono- 
mous institution  may  be  established. 
Among  senior  American  scientists  work- 
ing toward  that  end  are:  Dr.  Robert 
Marshak,  president  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York;  Prof.  Roger  Revelle  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  Detlev 
Bronk,  who  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  12 
years,  1950-62,  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  8  years,  195&-64.  These  men  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  shape  an  Interna- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

At  this  stage  of  the  project,  the  scien- 
tific sponsors  of  the  proposal  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  Swedish  Government 
to  take  a  leading  role  in  establishing 
the  new  institution.  As  the  project  pro- 
ceeds further,  it  will  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  consider  what  role 
it  should  play  in  an  International  Science 
Foimdation.  But  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  that  such  a  foundation  can 
serve  a  highly  useful  function  in  the 
international  support  of  science,  and  I 
commend  the  proposal  to  the  attention 
of  each  Senator. 


FEDERAL  OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Thomas 
E.  Drumm,  Jr.,  the  first  Federal  ombus- 
man,  an  ombudsman  for  Commerce,  has 
been  selected  as  winner  of  the  1972  KABC 
Radio  Ombudsman  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award.  KABC  serves  the 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  area  and  became, 
in  1967,  the  world's  first  ombudsman 
radio  station,  aiding  citizens  across  the 
coimtry  in  defending  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  establishment  of  the  Om- 
budsman Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  ombudsmen  positions  in  all 
the  States. 

Mr.  Drumm,  since  his  appointment  in 
March  1971,  has  served  as  a  sounding 
board  where  business  may  bring  their 
inquiries,  criticism  and  suggestions  and 
receive  guidance  and  assistance.  Since 
his  appointment,  Mr.  Drumm  has  im- 
measurably improved  the  communica- 
tioQ  between  business  and  Government 
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by  helping  to  resolve  legitimate  com- 
plaints about  Government  activities.  He 
has  used  tact,  conscientiousness,  and 
skill. 

For  these  outstanding  and  innovative 
achievements.  Thomas  E.  Drumm  is  most 
certainly  a  deserved  recipient  of  this 
fine  award. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  to  join 
me  in  saluting  Mr.  Drumm,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  KABC  res- 
olution recognizing  his  exceUent  per- 
formance be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    1972    KABC    Radio    Ombudsman    Dis- 
tinguished      Achievement      Award      to 
Thomas  E.   Drumm.  Jr..   in  Recognition 
OP    His    Distinguished    Achievement    as 
THE  Federal  Ombudsman  for  Business  in 
the  U.S.  Department  or  Commerce 
Whereas.  In   1967,  KABC  RADIO  became 
the  world's  first  Ombudsman  radio  station 
and  has  helped  persons  In  all  fifty  sUtes  and 
many  foreign  countries  In  defending  their 
citizen  rights;  and 

Whereas.  KABC  RADIO  has  tried  to  make 
government  more  responsible  to  citizens  as 
well  as  to  Involve  aU  people  In  the  processes 
of  democracy  and  has  urged  the  creation  of 
Ombudsmen  at  all  levels  of  government:  and 
Whereas.  Thomas  E.  DrunMn,  Jr.  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  in  March  1971.  as  the  first  Federal 
Ombudsman,  an  Ombudsman  for  Business, 
In  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 

Whereas.  Thomas  E.  Drumm.  Jr.,  serving 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  Ombudsman  for  Business  has  pro- 
vided an  outstanding  service  to  America  by 
serving  as  a  Federal  Ombudsman  to  whom 
businessmen  may  bring  their  inquiries, 
criticism,  suggestions,  and  obtain  Informa- 
tion, guidance  and  assistance  on  govern- 
ment matters;  and 

Whereas.  Thomas  E.  Drumm.  Jr.  as  a  Fed- 
eral Ombudsman  for  Business  has  Immeas- 
urably improved  communication  between 
businessmen  and  government,  baa  success- 
fuUy  assisted  businessmen  by  providing 
them  with  knowledge  of  opportuniUes  and 
rights  accorded  them  by  government  pro- 
grams established  for  their  benefit,  and.  fur- 
ther, has  provided  outstanding  service  to  aU 
Americans  by  helping  to  resolve  legitimate 
complaints  about  government  activities  re- 
lating to  business. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  KABC  Radio 
honor  Thomas  E.  Drumm,  Jr.  for  his  distin- 
guished achievements  as  the  Federal  Om- 
budsman for  Business  by  awarding  him  the 
1972  KABC  Ombudsman  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award. 

Awarded  this  day,  AprU  6,  1972,  by  imanl- 
mous  action  of  the  KABC  Radio  Editorial 
Board. 


May  2U,  1972 


LOCAL  CITIZENS  PARTICIPATION 
IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  some  very 
proud  citiaens  in  Paducah,  Ky..  and  sur- 
rounding areas,  that  our  Coast  Guard 
unit  there.  "Clark's  River  Flotilla  27-4," 
commanded  by  Henry  L.  Lane,  is  render- 
ing an  outstanding  service  to  that  com- 
munity not  only  by  providing  the  regular 
protection  and  assistance  recognized  in 
these  units,  but  by  further  conducting 
safe  boating  classes  for  the  public  and 
engaging  in  their  own  cleanup  campaign. 

In  this  latter  area.  FlotlUa  27-4  last 
year   set   up  waste  barrels   and  made 


weekly  trash  pickups  along  the  bidiana 
sand  bar.  and  I  understand  this  effort  is 
being  continued.  Such  action  encourages 
others  to  act  in  the  same  respectful  man- 
ner and  enhances  the  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  water  and  its  surroimdings. 
I  am  proud  of  this  type  of  effort  by  a 
local  group  and  am  proud  to  share  this 
kind  of  information  with  my  colleagues. 
I  wholeheartedly  encourtige  this  type  of 
service  to  a  community  and  have  always 
contended  that  if  each  individual  per- 
son and  group  felt  that  they  had  some 
contribution  to  make  to  their  fellow 
friends  and  neighbors,  this  would  be  a  lot 
nicer  world. 


THE  NUCLEAR  STANDOFF 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Peter  Fong,  a  professor  of  physics  at  Em- 
ory University  in  Atlanta,  has  written 
an  extremely  lucid  article  on  the  cur- 
rent standoff  among  the  major  nuclear 
powers  of  the  world.  This  article,  entitled 
'Hope  From  a  Chinese  Fable."  appeared 
in  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution  maga- 
zine on  Sunday,  April  16,  1972.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  treatise  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hops  FXom  a  Chinese  Fable 
(By  Peter  Fong) 

J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  father  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  once  compared  the  danger  of 
nuclear  stalemate  between  America  and  Rus- 
sia to  that  of  two  scorpions  in  a  narrow 
bottle.  Each  one  is  wary  that  the  other  might 
strike  first  unexpectedly  and  Is  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  eUmlnate  the  other  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  terminate  the  danger- 
ous situation.  Quite  likely  the  two  will  stum- 
ble Into  a  desperate  struggle  no  one  wants 
and  wUl  end  up  with  the  destruction  of 
both. 

How  to  save  the  two  scorpions  who  can- 
not escape  this  narrow  bottle?  Wise  men, 
scholars  and  think  tank  experts  have  been 
wringing  their  hands  for  two  decades  with- 
out a  satlsfactCM-y  solution. 

I  believe  I  have  an  answer  to  this  $64 
mUlion  question.  To  save  the  two  scorpions, 
put  a  third  scorpion,  equally  deadly,  into  the 
bottle.  Don't  be  afraid  things  wUl  become 
worse.  Quite  the  contrary.  When  the  number 
reaches  the  magic  three,  the  scorpions  will 
coexist  as  peacefully  as  angels.  Why?  Once 
the  third  Is  there,  no  two  of  them  will  en- 
gage In  a  desperate  battle  of  annihilation 
and  no  one  will  launch  a  surprise  attack 
or  a  pre-emptive  attack  on  a  second  because 
each  of  them  will  know  that  the  ultimate 
winner  would  be  the  third  scorpion  standing 
by.  It  would  Indeed  be  foolish  to  do  anything 
rash.  They  are  naturally  compelled  to  be 
peaceful.  If  only  two  scorpions  are  In  the 
bottle,  the  rash  thing  is  by  no  means  foolish. 

The  thesis  I  want  to  establish  is  this :  peace 
by  two-power  stiUemate  is  precarious,  touch 
and  go.  It  is  an  unstable  equilibrium'.  Peace 
by  three-power  stalemate  Is  enduring,  touch- 
won't-go.  It  is  a  stable  equilibrium. 

Already  we  see  the  third  scorpion  emerg- 
ing on  the  horizon,  brandishing  its  deadly 
nuclear  Ull.  Already  the  international  rela- 
tions are  comi^lcated  by  the  entanglement 
of  a  love-hate  triangle.  There  are  confilcts 
between  Russia  and  China,  problems  between 
China  and  America,  and  struggle  between 
America  and  Russia.  Yet  there  are  also  nego- 
tUtions  in  Peking,  in  Warsaw,  and  In  Vienna- 
Helsinki  among  the  three  contending  par- 
ties. Both  the  conflicts  and  the  negotiations 
are  Influenced  and  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  thh-d  party. 


Does  this  new  situation  harbor  unseen 
danger,  or  enhance  the  prospect  of  peace? 
If  my  thesis  is  correct,  the  new  happenings 
may  not  be  a  bad  omen  but  perhaps  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise. 

How  do  I  reach  my  conclusion?  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  X  am  the 
wisest  man  of  the  century.  As  a  kid,  like 
many  millions  of  Oriental  school  children 
from  Japan  to  Thailand,  I  enjoyed  reading 
the  Chinese  historical  fiction  "The  Story  of 
Three  Kingdoms."  By  history  and  by  fiction 
the  Three  Kingdoms  of  the  third  century 
AX).  (220-264)  in  China  demonstrated  clearly 
the  basic  principles  of  three-power  politics, 
which,  nevertheless,  are  not  familiar  to  the 
Western  world. 

The  period  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  fol- 
lowed the  breakdown  of  one  of  the  earlier 
empires,  the  Han  Dynasty.  The  central  gov- 
ernment became  weak  and  lost  coijtrcA  over 
the  provinces.  The  local  governors,  backed  by 
the  local  army,  seized  control  of  the  prov- 
inces.   The    empire    fragmented.    Then    the 
process  of  annexation  began.  The  stronger 
local  power  annexed  Its  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  nation  saw  the  emergence  of  a  small- 
er number  of  superior  powers.  One  power, 
later  becoming  the  Kingdom  of  .  .  .  more' 
or    less    unified    northern   China   and    was 
...  its  army  down  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  southern  regions.  Thereupon  two 
lesser  powers  in  the  south  ganged  up  in  a 
crucial  fight  to  stop  the  advance  of  Wei.  The 
armies  were  engaged  in  a  historical  battle 
known  as  the  Battle  of  RedclifTs.  The  South 
won.  The  northern  army  retreated.  The  two 
powers  of  the  South  swiftly  annexed  weaker 
neighbors   and   established   two   kingdoms: 
Wu  in  the  southeast  and  Shu  in  the  south- 
west. The  "world"  became  tripartite,  and  the 
half  century  that  followed  with  the  three 
powers    contending    with    one    another    Is 
known  as  the  period  of  the  Three  Kingdwns 
The  Battle  of  Redcllffs  brought  out  one 
basic  principle  in  three-power  politics:  when- 
ever one  power  becomes  excessively  strong 
threatening  the  existence  of  the  others,  the 
two  lesser  powers  wUl  unite  to  cut  it  down 
to  size.  If  the  three  powers  began  with  com- 
parable strength.   It   would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  become  excessively  strong.  Before 
that  took  place  the  other  two  would  unite 
to  stop  it.  And  with  two  united,  the  third 
would  not  have  a  chance.  This  means  that 
once  the  world  u  made  tripartite,  it  tends  to 
remain  tripartite.  No  one  can  conquer  any- 
one else.  In  other  words,  trlpartltlon  U  a 
stable  configuration.   And   this   means  en- 
during peace. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Battle  of 
Redcllffs  there  was  a  Uttle  episode  which 
was  exaggerated  In  the  fictionalized  history 
and  was  made  known  to  everyone  through 
the  appearance  of  the  theme  In  Peking  opera 
and  in  other  popular  media.  In  Peking  opera 
this  episode  Is  enacted  in  a  number  called 
Hwa-Tung  Road  or  Capture  and  Release  of 
Tsao  Tchao.  The  historical  authenticity  of 
the  episode  Is  Irrelevant  because  it  illus- 
trates the  principle  Just  the  same.  The  story 
goes  as  follows:  the  northern  army  under  the 
the  command  of  its  strong  man,  Tsao  Tchao. 
was  retreating.  A  contingent  from  the  Shu 
force  was  sent  to  intercept  it.  The  contingent 
was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Kwan.  one 
of  the  few  folk  heroes  honored  with  the 
unofficial  title  "Lord."  The  story  goes  that 
Lord  Kwan  successfully  Intercepted  the  re- 
treating army  In  Hwa-Yung  Road  and  cap- 
tured Tsao  Tchao.  But  Instead  of  killing  him 
or  putting  him  Into  prison.  Lord  Kwan,  in  an 
act  of  chivalry,  released  him. 

In  an  earlier  time,  Tsao  Tchao  had  lie- 
friended  Lord  Kwan  and  bestowed  favors  on 
him.  It  was  then  time  for  Lord  Kwan  to  recip- 
rocate. And  he  did,  out  of  chivalry,  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  treason  charge.  Thus  Lord  Kwan 
by  his  actions  in  Hwa-Yung  Road  became  a 
paragon  of  chilvalry  and  was  revered  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  commercial  community. 
It  is  weU  to  recognize  that  reciprocating 
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favor  is  a  basic  rule  uf  the  game  In  the  busi- 
ness and  political  community,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  society  should  see  this  prin- 
ciple indoctrinated,  through  the  popular 
media  such  as  Peking  opera,  by  such  fictional 
presentations  as  the  Hwa-Yung  Road. 

What  is  more  likely  the  case  is  that  Lord 
Kwan's  contingent  ambushed  Tsao  Tcbao's 
retreating  army  and  inflicted  some  damage 
but  did  not  put  up  a  hard  fight  to  decimate 
Tsao  Tchao.  The  affair  was  then  exaggerated 
into  a  story  of  capture  and  release.  But  why? 
The  northern  army  was  stronger.  Bven 
though  the  intercepting  contingent  had  the 
geographic  advantage,  it  would  have  suffered 
serious  losses  in  a  hard  fight.  If  Wei  and  Shu 
were  the  only  two  contending  powers  in  the 
world,  by  all  means  Lord  Kwan  would  put  up 
a  bard  fight  knowing  the  large  number  of 
casualties  he  would  suffer  because  this  was 
his  once-in-a-Ufetime  chance  to  Inflict 
serious  damage  on  the  other  party.  His  loss, 
no  matter  how  large,  was  a  price  worth  pay- 
ing. But  Wei  and  Shu  were  not  the  only  con- 
tending powers.  There  was  a  third,  the  King- 
dom of  Wu.  If  Wei  and  Shu  engaged  in  a 
hard  fight  with  heavy  losses  on  both,  the 
eventual  winner  would  be  not  one  of  them 
but  the  third  party.  It  would  be  stupid  for 
Lord  Kwan  to  pitch  a  serious  battle.  A  small- 
scale  fight  with  Umlted  gains  was  all  that 
was  desired.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  deci- 
sion making  is  reversed  when  two-power  poli- 
tics changes  to  three-power  politics. 

This  brings  out  a  second  principle  of  three- 
power  politics:  no  two  powers  will  engage  in 
a  life-or-death  struggle.  Wars  will  still  hap- 
pen but  will  be  of  a  limited  scope  and  pur- 
pose. They  will  be  exercised  as  an  instrument 
to  redress  imbalance  of  power,  not  as  a  means 
of  destruction. 

The  two  principles  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tripartite  conflg\iration  is  not  only 
stable  but  also  relatively  peaceful.  The  re- 
stricted wars  of  limited  purposes  are  a  leaser 
evil  compared  with  the  war  of  annihilation. 
The  important  point  is  that  three-power 
politics  automatically  avoids  the  occurrence 
of  total  war.  Indeed,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  the  tumultuous 
pollUcal  changes  foUowing  the  breakdown  of 
the  empire  came  to  a  stop,  and  the  world 
entered  a  period  of  relative  peace. 

The  empirical,  historical  study  provides 
enough  leads  to  begin  a  theoretical,  system- 
atic study  of  the  problem  of  world  peace.  Let 
us  not  expect  the  impossible  and  hope  for  the 
unrealizable  but  take  as  our  starting  point 
the  recognition  of  powers  and  power  politics. 
What  kind  of  peace  is  possible?  This  depends 
on  the  number  of  powers  in  the  wortd,  which 
can  be  one,  two,  three,  or  any  large  number. 
We  shall  call  that  large  number  n.  Let  us 
Investigate  systematically  what  kind  of  peace 
is  poaslble  in  a  one-power  world,  two-power 
world,  three-power  world  and  n-power  world. 
A  one-power  world  apparently  guarantees 
peace.  At  least  there  will  be  no  international 
wars.  The  trouble  is  that  the  world  we  have 
now  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  powers  and 
it  would  take  a  substantial  war  of  elimina- 
tion to  bring  about  a  one -power  world.  Thus 
before  we  can  relish  the  peace,  we  have  to 
suffer  the  bitterness  of  war;  this  defeats  the 
purpose  of  peace-seeking.  Yet  in  an  age  of 
anxiety  the  prospect  of  one-power  peace  may 
even  beconve  attractive.  Lord  Russell  pre- 
ferred domination  by  Russia  to  fighting  a 
nuclear  war.  Yet  in  practice  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  a  one-power  world  may  be  realized 
from  what  we  are  today.  The  one-power  peace 
must  be  eliminated  from  the  alternatives. 

Historically  some  of  the  peaceful  periods  in 
world  history  were  actually  the  result  of  one- 
power  domination.  The  second  century  A.D. 
of  the  Western  World  was  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  prosperous  in  history.  The  peace 
was  the  result  of  the  domination  of  the  world 
by  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  a  peace  of  a 
universal  empire.  Yet  even  a  universal  empire 
is  no  guarantee  for  everlasting  peace.  All  em- 


pires eventually  broke  down  and  infra- 
empire  wars  ensued.  There  was  no  recipe  for 
an  everlasting  empire. 

Some  of  the  medieval  times  were  relatively 
peaceful  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  being 
blessed  with  the  peace  of  a  universal  church. 
Historical  lessons  made  it  clear  that  as  an 
Instrument  of  eternal  peace  the  church  is  as 
fragile  as  the  empire. 

Students  of  Western  history  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  two-power  world.  The 
stories  of  the  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  and  between  Rome  and  Carthage  are 
familiar  to  all.  They  cast  a  dark  shadow  on 
the  future  of  the  world  because  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Russian nuclear  rivalry.  The  outcome 
of  a  two-power  contest  is  written  at  the 
beginning.  Both  powers  muster  all  their  re- 
sources In  a  life-or-death  struggle.  The  m- 
toxlcatlng  temptation  of  victory  and  un- 
imaginable fear  of  defeat  drive  the  two  into 
a  deadlock  fight  eventually  ending  with  the 
total  destruction  of  the  vanquished,  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  victor  and  the  ruin 
of  civilization.  Both  sides  see  the  ultimate 
doom  and  there  Is  no  escape.  Under  their 
wide  eyes,  the  boat  of  destiny  is  swept  help- 
lessly by  the  rapids  and  plunges  into  the 
whirlpool  of  annihilation. 

It  is  true  that  when  two  super-powers  find 
themselves  In  comparable  strength  they  may 
stalemate  into  a  peace.  But  to  have  peace  is 
not  enough;  we  must  know  the  quality  of 
peace,  whether  the  peace  Is  precarious  or  en- 
during. A  precarious  peace  easUy  leading  to 
war  is  no  peace  at  all. 

In  this  pursuit  we  may  fcdlow  the  practice 
of  the  physical  scientists  who  analyze  the 
nature  of  equilibrium  and  classify  it  into 
three  kinds:  stable,  unstable  and  neutral. 
Peace,  stalemate  or  balance  of  power  is  a  kind 
of  equilibrium  and  can  be  analyzed  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  An  example  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium is  a  ball  balanced  on  a  saddle.  Such  a 
balance  can  be  obtained  but  is  precaxlovis.  A 
slight  disturbance  will  cause  the  l>all  to  rcdl 
all  the  way  to  one  side  or  the  other;  the 
balance  is  easily  destroyed.  Another  examine 
of  unstable  equilibrium  is  the  balance  of  two 
balloons  through  a  connecting  tube.  The  two 
baUoons  of  equal  size  can  l>e  b«Uanced  pre- 
cariously. But  sooner  or  later  one  will  ex- 
pand at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  basis 
property  of  the  unstable  equilibrium  is  that 
any  deviation  of  equilibrium  caused  by  any 
Blight  disturbance  will  tend  to  produce  fur- 
ther deviation  from  the  equilibrium.  Devia- 
tion from  the  equilibrium  compounds  and 
accelerates  Itself  and  eventually  destroys  the 
equilibrium.  Thus  any  slight  disturbance 
may  upset  the  equilibrium. 

The  bcdance  of  two  superpowers  is  like  the 
balance  at  two  balloons.  They  can  be  bal- 
anced precariously  when  the  strengths  are 
exactly  the  same.  Once  one  side  weakens  it 
goes  all  the  way.  The  danger  of  surprise  war 
arises  lieoause  everyone  wants  to  gain  that 
edge  of  advantage  by  striking  first.  The  dan- 
ger of  pre-emptive  war  appears  because  there 
la  no  way  to  relieve  the  threat  of  an  even- 
tual uncertain  war.  Once  war  starts  it  goes 
all  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  van- 
quished. Destruction  Is  the  only  way  to  elim- 
inate future  danger.  Why  should  a  victor 
give  up  the  chance  of  establishing  perma- 
nent security  by  destroying  the  vanquished? 
The  Roman  senator  Cato  ended  every  speech 
in  senate  by  exclaiming,  "Carthage  must  be 
destroyed."  Not  that  he  was  particularly 
blood-thirsty.  The  mechanics  of  two-power 
politics  made  it  necessary.  The  two-power 
pollUcs  U  more  dangerous  than  necessary. 
It  is  like  two  moose  engaged  in  a  lock-horn 
fight  with  a  tragic  ending  nobody  wants  but 
nobody  can  escape.  The  tragic  ending  in  the 
struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  signaled  the  end 
of  the  Oolden  Ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
There  was  a  reasonable  fear  a  decade  back 
tliat  the  two-power  sptruggle  between  America 


and  Russia  might  bring  destruction  to  the 
whole  civilized  woiid. 

The  situation  is  reversed  in  a  three-power 
world,  which  is  not  familiar  in  Western  his- 
tory. The  dictate  of  the  mechanics  is .  not 
the  expansion  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  but  the  maintenance  of  equal  power 
among  the  three  parties.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive for  one  party  to  launch  a  surprise  war 
against  another  because  the  ultimate  victory 
would  go  to  the  third.  By  the  same  reason 
there  is  no  Incentive  to  launch  a  pre-emptive 
war.  If  war  breaks  out  at  all  It  will  not  be 
one  of  annihilation;  It  will  be  a  limited  one 
for  restoring  the  Imbalance  of  power.  The 
Ul-fated  moose  and  scorpions  are  helpless 
because  there  Is  no  one  else  around  to  help. 
In  a  three-power  world  the  third  party  is 
avaUable,  and  it  lends  all  the  help  that  Is 
necessary  to  break  the  deadlock  of  two-power 
struggle. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  tliree- 
power  peace  is  a  stable  equilibrium.  It  is 
like  a  ball  balanced  in  the  middle  of  a  bowl. 
By  any  slight  disturbance  the  ball  may  be 
tilted  away  from  the  eqvdUbrium  position. 
But  the  stable  equilibrium  configuration  is 
such  that  any  deviation  from  the  equilib- 
rium has  the  tendency  to  make  the  ball  move 
back  to  the  equilibrium  position.  In  other 
words  it  lias  a  buUt-ln  mechanism  to  correct 
deviations  and  so  the  equilibrium  Is  stable 
( touch- won't-go).  Disturbances  and  acci- 
dental happenings  are  always  possible;  any 
enduring  peace  must  be  such  that  it  has  a 
built-in  mechanism  to  redress  the  deviations 
produced  by  the  disturbances. 

When  one  power  becomes  excessively 
strong,  in  a  two-power  world  it  makes  him 
more  aggressive  and  Increases  the  danger  of 
war;  the  equilibrium  of  the  two-power  bal- 
ance is  unstable.  In  a  three-power  world.  It 
causes  the  other  two  to  unite  to  keep  him 
in  check,  to  return  to  the  original  situation 
of  equal-power  balance;  the  equUibrium  of 
three-power  balance  is  thus  stable.  By  the 
same  reason  no  one  power  can  become  ex- 
cessively weak  either  by  external  oppression 
or  even  by  Internal  default.  Once  the  world 
Is  tripartite,  it  remains  tripartite.  Meantime 
the  world  is  blessed  with  a  workable  and 
stable  peace. 

The  principles  discussed  here  are  obvious- 
ly idealized.  In  practice  there  are  always 
other  complications.  Our  present  world  is 
not  really  tripartite.  The  super-powers  some- 
times are  quite  helpless  even  In  dealings 
with  the  minor  powers.  Western  Europe,  In- 
dia and  Japan  considerably  complicate  the 
dealings  among  the  major  powers.  Nuclear 
weapons  introduce  new  elements  that  affect 
the  power  relations.  Yet  there  are  unmis- 
takable signs  that  the  principles  of  three- 
power  balance  are  operating.  And  it  is  well 
for  all  of  us  to  recognize  such  principles  in 
analyzing  the  complicated,  subtle  interna- 
tional relations  that  are  up  to  now  unfa- 
miliar to  the  Western  World. 

Even  In  the  period  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
the  actual  history  did  not  quite  follow  the 
script  of  the  theory.  Lord  Kwan  was  advised 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  Wu  against  the 
more  formidable  foe  Wei  to  maintain  the 
three-power  balance,  but  he  eventually 
warred  with  Wu  and  perished  in  it.  There 
are  always  human  mistakes.  It  Is  all  the 
more  important  to  recognize  the  nature  of 
the  three-power  world  so  that  no  human 
folly  will  mar  a  promising  prospect  of  world 
peace. 

One  basic  condition  for  the  principle  of 
three-power  balance  to  operate  is  that  the 
three  powers  must  be  contending  powers. 
There  must  be  no  intrinsically  favorable  or 
unfavorable  relations  between  any  two.  Thus 
any  two  of  them  can  enter  into  an  alliance 
or  become  antagonistic  at  any  time  and  can 
change  from  one  relationship  to  the  other 
when  the  situation  calls  for  it.  Only  by  the 
shifting  of  alliances  from  time  to  time  is  the 
trlpartltlon  perpetuated.  Western  Europe  has 
too  close  a  tie  to  America  and  thus  Is  not 
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a  contending  power  to  fill  the  role  of  one 
of  the  three  powers.  Before  the  Slno-Russlan 
break,  the  ideological  bond  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  worked  the  same  way.  The 
three  powers  must  be  contending;  they  must 
engage  in  a  love-hate  triangle. 

We  finally  analyze  the  n-power  world. 
When  the  number  of  powers  is  large,  one 
more  or  one  less  matters  little  and  we  may 
lump  them  together  mathematically  as  one 
case.  It  Ls  possible  to  maintain  peace  by 
balancing  the  powers.  This  was  exactly  what 
the  British  prime  ministers  were  doing  In 
the  19th  century  in  maintalnmg  peace  in 
Kurope  (and  in  the  world) .  Europe  then  was 
divided  Into  many  powers.  Whenever  one  be- 
came over-powering,  the  BrltUh  fought  It 
down  in  a  limited  war  to  redress  the  Im- 
balance, for  example  In  the  Crimean  War.  In 
the  act  of  balancing,  the  British  fought  Just 
about  everybody  and  allied  with  everybody 
at  different  times.  War  was  an  instrument  of 
acrobatics,  like  the  hlghwire  walker's  bar, 
completely  dissociated  from  friendship  and 
morality.  Indeed  after  the  Napoleonic  War, 
the  19  th  century  in  Europe  was  a  century 
of  peace,  disregarding  the  police  actions  of 
the  British. 

Tet  the  balance  of  many  powers  Is  ba- 
sically different  from  that  of  three  powers. 
When  the  number  of  powers  is  large,  oppor- 
tunities of  alliances  abound.  Each  one  tends 
to  improve  Its  own  position  by  making  proper 
alliances,  and  eventually  the  n  powers  are 
polarized  Into  two  antagonistic  blocks.  Once 
this  is  realized,  two-power  politics  takes 
over;  war  and  destruction  become  inevitable. 
Indeed  this  was  what  happened  In  Europe; 
the  n  powers  of  the  19th  century  gradually 
drifted  Into  two  opposing  alliances  and  the 
Instability  of  two-power  politics  set  in.  Peace 
became  touch  and  go.  Indeed  the  shot  at 
Sarajevo  ignited  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  I.  The  acrobatic  action  of  the  British 
was  simply  not  powerful  enough  to  thwart 
the  tendency  of  polarization  into  two  antag- 
onistic blocks,  demonstrating  that  the  n- 
power  peace  is  a  case  of  unsUble  equilib- 
rium. The  classic  strategy  of  balance  of  power 
as  practiced  by  British  in  the  19th  century 
cannot  be  an  Instrument  of  enduring  peace. 

Western  scholars  well  know  that  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  International  peace 
may  be  achieved  by  a  universal  empire  (2nd 
century),  or  by  a  universal  chiu'ch  (11th 
century)  or  by  balance  of  power  (19th  cen- 
tury) .  The  first  two  are  impractical  and  our 
analysis  shows  that  the  last  one  is  unstable. 
Yet  we  do  find  a  case— the  three-power  bal- 
ance— and  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
rules  of  power  politics  work  so  that  unwit- 
tingly the  world  is  blessed  with  a  workable 
and  stable  peace.  This  possibility  was  not 
well  known  in  the  West  because  It  has  no  his- 
torical examples.  The  Western  mind  is  baffled 
by  the  complexity  and  subtlety  of  the  emerg- 
ing three-power  relations.  Yet  "The  Story  of 
Three  Kingdoms"  clearly  tells  us  that  the  cur- 
rent three-power  rivalry  offers  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  world  peace. 

Having  peace  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
retire  to  the  rocking  chair  and  forget  about 
the  world.  Par  from  It.  Three-power  balance 
necessarily  involves  intense  rivalry.  Conspir- 
acy and  intrigue  abound.  Everyone  tries  to 
maneuver  the  other  two  Into  a  head-on  col- 
lision so  that  he  can  reap  the  final  victory 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  others  are  equally 
determined  to  stay  out  of  such  a  foolish 
struggle.  It  would  be  a  world  of  much  ado  for 
nothing. 

The  intense  rivalry  actually  is  quite  desir- 
able. It  stimulates  internal  development  and 
prevents  degeneration  and  decay.  The  peace 
of  a  universal  empire,  such  as  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire  In  the  second  century  AJD., 
usually  ends  by  Internal  degeneration  and 
decay.  The  three-power  rivalry  unvrtttlngly 
provides  a  built-in  mechanism  to  keep  every- 
body in  shape.  Indeed  the  period  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 


in  Chinese  history,  both  in  political  maneuv- 
ering and  in  economic  development. 

The  Intensity  of  political  activity  then  is 
reflected  in  the  large  repertoire  of  the  Peking 
opera  based  on  events  or  fictions  in  that  pe- 
riod. Sinlc  culture  originated  In  north  China. 
In  that  period  the  southeastern  and  south- 
western regions  were  rapidly  developed  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Wu  and  Shu. 

The  Intense  political  rivalry  brought  forth 
a  galaxy  of  statesmen  and  generals  un- 
matched in  any  other  time.  The  maneuvers 
were  taken  as  the  basis  to  develop  an  assort- 
ment of  classic  paradigms  of  political  strat- 
egy In  "The  Story  of  Three  Kingdoms,"  and 
the  book  became  the  bible  of  political  In- 
trigue and  conspiracy.  I  was  told  by  a  Thai 
student  that  "The  Story  of  Three  Kingdoms" 
Is  used  as  a  textbook  in  Thailand  schools, 
perhaps  as  a  practical  manual  of  political 
strategy.  Prom  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is 
good  to  incorporate  some  of  the  necessities  of 
life  into  formal  schooling. 

One  of  the  leading  heroes  of  the  period  is 
a  prime  minister  of  Shu  by  the  name  of  Chu- 
Ke  Kung-Ming.  He  was  the  Oriental  counter- 
part of  Solomon,  his  statesmanship  recog- 
nized by  historians  and  scholars.  He  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  incipient  trlpartltlon 
of  the  "world"  and  carved  out  a  share  for  his 
group.  He  was  the  person  who  advised  Lord 
Kwan  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Wu  against 
Wei.  In  folklore,  in  fiction,  in  operas  he  be- 
came a  demigod.  He  was  so  wise  that  he  could 
calculate  the  future  accurately  on  his  fingers; 
he  could  even  communicate  with  the  super- 
natural. He  was  credited  with  the  victory  of 
the  Battle  of  Redcllffs  by  Invoking  an  east 
wind  in  a  season  when  the  prevailing  wind 
was  westerly.  With  It,  so  the  story  goes,  the 
northern  armada  was  destroyed  by  a  surprise 
arson  attack. 

One  story  about  him,  according  to  "The 
Story  of  Three  Kingdoms,"  illustrates  an  In- 
teresting point : 

The  development  of  the  southwestern  area 
meant  the  encroachment  of  civilization  into 
the  Indigenous  barbarians.  In  the  process 
Kung-Ming  encountered  a  barbarian  chief- 
tain, Meng  Whou.  He  captured  the  chief  but 
in  an  act  of  magnanimity  released  him.  The 
barbarian  was  not  expected  to  be  grateful  and 
rebelled  again.  This  was  within  Kung-Mlng's 
calculation,  and  he  captured  the  chief  the 
second  time.  And  he  released  the  chief  the 
second  time.  And,  according  to  the  story,  the 
third  time,  the  fourth  time  .  .  .  until  the 
magic  number  of  seven.  After  that  the  bar- 
barian was  thoroughly  moved  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  prime  minister  and  became  a 
faithful  and  obedient  subject.  Thus  arose  the 
classic  paradigm  of  seven-capture  and  seven- 
release.  It  Is  a  maneuver  well  suited  to  deal 
with  barbarians  In  an  attempt  to  civilize 
them.  Sheer  force  Is  not  enough.  Conquering 
must  be  done  by  heart.  .\  combination  of 
threat  and  favor  would  do  the  trick. 

Nearly  2,000  years  later  we  saw  the  para- 
digm reenacted  by  Chinese  again  In  the 
southwest  region  against  &n  alien  power.  In 
the  Slno-Indlan  conflict  following  the  re- 
bellion of  Tibet"  against  the  People's  Re- 
public, the  Chinese  army  entered  the  con- 
tested border  area  held  by  India.  Then,  sud- 
denly, before  the  startled  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  Chinese  announced  a  unilateral,  uncon- 
ditional, voluntary  retreat  from  the  occu- 
pied area. 

This  is  certainly  startling  to  Americans. 
Americans  pursue  a  war  with  all  their  moral 
burdens  on  their  shoulders  and  all  their  emo- 
tional entanglements  in  their  hearts.  If  you 
are  moral  enough  to  occupy  an  area  it  would 
be  Immoral  to  back  out  of  it,  say  the  Ameri- 
cans. And  how  do  you  account  for  the  blood- 
shed for  taking  the  area? 

If  this  is  startling  to  Americans  It  Is  not 
at  all  startling  to  school  children  In  the 
Orient  who  enjoy  reading  "The  Story  of  Three 
Kingdoms."  To  them  it  is  clearly  an  exercise 
of  the  classic  paradigm  of  seven-capture  and 


seven-release.  War  is  used  as  an  Instrument 
of  political  maneuver,  detached  from  emo- 
tional considerations.  (Isn't  it  that  this  is  the 
way  the  British  used  their  force  In  the  19th 
century  Europe?)  The  story  of  Meng  Whou 
Is  likely  to  be  fictitious  but  the  paradigm  of 
political  strategy  is  real.  In  this  sense  "The 
Story  of  Three  Kingdoms"  is  more  than  a 
fiction,  and,  if  read  in  the  West,  could  go  a 
long  way  in  improving  international  under- 
standing. 


SAUNDRA  GRAHAM,  A  MIGHTY 
CANTABRIDGIAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
they  have  become  history,  the  events  oc- 
curring in  periods  of  social  unrest  gener- 
ally produce  only  unpleasant  memories. 
It  is  not  easy  to  point  to  successes  or  to 
change  as  a  result  of  the  furor  caused  by 
the  turmoil.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  account  from  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  the  successful 
struggle  being  waged  by  a  mighty  Canta- 
bridglan.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  home 
of  Harvard  University.  It  is  also  the  home 
of  Saundra  Graham,  newly  elected  to  the 
Cambridge  City  Council  last  fall  and  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  results  of 
"working  through  the  system."  Mrs. 
Graham's  life  has  been  that  of  a  have 
not.  That  is,  she  did  not  have  the  creden- 
tials that  Harvard  epitomizes  as  neces- 
sary to  gain  control  of  community  forces. 
But  Mrs.  Graham  has  an  inexorable 
will,  and  exceptional  organizing  talents. 
Moreover,  she  has  lived  the  life  of  those 
who  are  not  listened  to  and  she  is  deter- 
mined to  bring  an  end  to  that  kind  of 
discrimination. 

After  urging  and  guiding  the  imiver- 
sity  to  awaken  to  the  needs  of  poor  resi- 
dents in  the  Cambridge  community,  Mrs. 
Grahan.  captured  a  seat  on  the  city 
council  last  fall  and  is  now  bringing  her 
considerable  talent  to  bear  on  a  myriad 
of  city  problems.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
progress  of  Mrs.  Graham  and  I  believe 
the  article  from  the  Boston  Globe  de- 
serves the  attention  of  this  Senate.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  "The  Councilor  from  Riverside," 
written  by  Lucinda  Smith,  and  published 
in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  May  14, 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saundra  Oraham  of  Cambridge:  The  Covk- 
ciLOR  From  Riverside 
(By  Lucinda  Smith) 

It  was  a  beautiful  June  day  In  1970.  The 
sacred  grass  of  Harvard  Yard  bent  beneath 
the  feet  of  15,000  moms  and  pops  and  Nannas 
from  Brooklyn  and  Grosse  Polnte  and  Oska- 
loosa.  The  day  of  the  319th  annual  Harvard 
University  Commencement  had  arrived. 

"If  only  those  rag-ridden  demonstrators 
would  get  off  the  steps  there,"  an  irritated 
pop  mumbles,  "we'd  be  able  to  see  something 
and  get  a  look  at  what  our  money's  been 
spent  for  " 

Suddenly  the  rag-ridden  contingent  is 
standing  up  and  shouting  and  the  leader  is 
grabbing  the  microphone  and  there  Is 
shuffling  and  someone  hands  the  leader  a 
bullhorn  and  she  Is  screaming  into  it,  and 
there  Is  more  confusion  on  the  steps  and  the 
stage,  and  then  someone  has  decided  to  let 
the  leader  use  the  microphone  for  two  min- 
utes. 

Saundra   Graham   holds  the   microphone 
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firmly  and  speaks  Into  It  with  clear,  angry 
words.  "You  talk  about  oppressed  people  all 
over  the  world,"  (which  one  student  had 
Just  done,)  "we're  oppressed  people,  right 
here  In  Cambridge,  In  the  Riverside  Commu- 
nity, Harvard's  backyard.  Harvard  has  come 
into  the  community  and  taken  the  housing 
that  belongs  to  the  residents.  Harvard  has 
forced  low-Income  people  out  of  their 
homes." 

A  few  of  the  moms  and  pops  scream  out, 
"Go  home!" 

Mrs.  Oraham  shouts  back,  "You  go  home  I 
We've  lived  here  longer  than  you'll  ever  be 
here!" 

"Unbelievable,"  harrumphs  a  mom  to  her 
husband,  letting  him  know  that  the  golden 
day  in  Harvard  Yard  was  not  tainted. 

Mrs.  Graham  mutters  a  triumphant  "god 
damn"  beneath  her  breath  as  she  realizes 
the  full  force  of  the  confrontation  she  had 
engineered  and  executed. 

Por  Ms.  Graham  the  day  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  career — the  Riverside  Com- 
munity had  surfaced  In  Cambridge  as  a 
forceful  contingent  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  Saundra  Oraham  had  emerged  as  Its 
leader. 

She  has  remained  a  leader  and  is  now  (the 
Honorable)  Councilor  Oraham,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

What  could  bring  a  short,  chubby  welfare 
mother,  a  round-faced,  fiery,  unemployed 
black  woman.  28  years  old  and  self-educated, 
poor  and  powerless,  to  center  stage  at  the 
Harvard  University  Commencement? 

"Think  of  a  trapped  rat,"  she  says.  "That's 
what  I  was  feeling  like. and  thinking  about 
then.  That's  what  I  was,  a  rat  trapped  in  a 
small  area  with  this  monster,  Harvard,  clos- 
ing In  and  closing  In." 

The  trapped  rat  image  was  shared  by  many 
of  the  Riverside  residents,  who  had  spent 
a  decade  watching  their  neighborhood  change 
from  a  community  of  intimate  families  to 
a  community  of  strangely  bitter  families  and 
transient  students. 

As  Harvard  expanded  in  the  1960's  it 
bought  up  land  and  homes  to  house  the 
growing  number  of  students.  Poor  families 
were  forced  out  of  the  neighborhood  by  the 
economics  of  rising  rents  and  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  houses  In  order  to  build  apartment 
complexes. 

In  1970  Ms.  Graham  headed  the  Riverside 
Planning  Team,  and,  although  she  was  well- 
versed  In  the  tactics  of  community  orga- 
nizing, she  was  constantly  thwarted  In  her 
efforts  to  make  Improvements  In  living  con- 
ditions In  Riverside. 

In  addition  to  the  "crying  need  for  hous- 
ing," Ms.  Oraham  remembers  that  "It'd  be 
a  month-long  hassle  to  get  the  garbage  col- 
lected around  here."  There  were  "broken 
promises"  on  the  part  of  the  Cambridge 
Housing  Authority,  and  "blatant  acts  of 
racism"  in  the  Welfare  offices,  she  says.  Po- 
lice community  relations,  she  recalls,  were 
"so  bad  that  people  who  did  manage  to  keep 
their  homes  were  afraid  to  step  out  of  them 
at  night." 

All  of  these  frustrations,  but  particularly 
the  ubiquitous  Harvard,  brought  Ms.  Ora- 
ham to  Harvard  Yard  on  the  warm  June 
day.  "Open  confrontation  was  the  only  al- 
ternative left,  and  I  wasn't  gonna  let  It  go 
by  untried.  It  worked." 

The  Harvard  confrontation  not  only  re- 
sulted in  a  University  conunitment  to  help 
find  and  supply  new  low-income  housing  In 
Riverside;  it  also  thrust  Ms.  Graham  Into  a 
political  arena  that  she  at  once  had  learned 
about  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  long- 
Ignored  people  of  Riverside. 

Familiar  with  political  games  In  Cam- 
bridge, Ms.  Oraham  was  well-equipped  to  ac- 
cept the  burdens  and  the  blessings  of  lead- 
ership. She  felt  that  she'd  been  victimized  by 
the  politics  of  "old  timers"  and  "old  games" 
In  Cambridge,  and  she  was  ready  to  turn 
the  tables  on  how  the  city  resources  were 
distributed. 


"There  has  always  been  so  much  hostility 
In  Cambridge,"  she  says,  "and  there's  no 
need  for  it.  Politicians  have  been  running 
Cambridge  for  their  own  advances  and  in- 
terests, not  for  the  interests  of  people  who 
need  help.  You  have  to  have  a  city  govern- 
ment that's  accountable  to  the  people.  You 
have  to  have  politicians  that  respond  to  you, 
not  politicians  that  Ignore  you.  You  have  to 
use  the  resources  of  the  city  to  help  people, 
not  destroy  them." 

In  November  1971  Ms.  Oraham  ran  for  a 
seat  on  the  Cambridge  City  Council.  She 
placed  fifth  In  the  36-man  race,  and  took 
a  majority  of  the  black  vote,  the  young  vote, 
and  the  white  liberal  vote. 

Ms.  Graham's  platform  during  the  election 
emphasized  housing  as  the  highest  munici- 
pal priority.  She  called  for  reassessment  of 
all  property  in  Cambridge,  and  "taxation  of 
the  universities  on  all  properties  not  used 
physically  for  education."  She  called  for  the 
appointment  of  a  police  commissioner  who 
would  be  accountable  to  the  committee  of 
Cambridge  residents  and  elected  officials.  She 
promised  to  vote  for  city-wide  rent  control, 
and  for  the  ouster  of  Cambridge  City  Man- 
ager John  Corcoran  and  School  Superintend- 
ent Frank  Prison,  both  of  whom  she  believed 
to  be  "political  appointments  of  nonquali- 
fied Individuals."  She  was  backed  by  the  pow- 
erful Cambridge  Civic  Association,  which  had 
become  a  vital  liberalizing  force  in  Cam- 
bridge politics. 

Ms.  Graham  sees  herself  as  "a  political  per- 
son now.  They  say  I'm  a  'new  breed'  of  poli- 
tician. I'm  about  change,  and  if  that's  being 
a  new  breed,  then  that's  what  I  am." 

"We  can  bring  change  within  the  system 
we  have,"  she  believes.  "It's  a  democratic 
system,  and  political  people  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  people  who  elect  them  and  re- 
flect in  their  decisions  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. II  the  need  is  housing,  then  the  govern- 
ment has  to  provide  housing.  If  the  need  is 
for  better  education,  then  the  government 
has  to  use  Its  money  on  education." 

She  continues,  "We  have  the  money  In  this 
city  (In  this  country)  to  meet  all  the  basic 
needs  of  people.  I  mean  basic  needs  like 
housing  and  food;  these  are  the  things  the 
government  hasn't  been  providing.  For  too 
long  politicians  have  been  using  the  re- 
sources of  government  for  their  own  interests 
or  for  special  Interests,  like  the  Interests  of 
banks  or  universities." 

"We've  got  to  change  the  distribution  of 
resources,  and  that's  what  I'm  all  about.  Por 
example,  take  che  council  committee  that  I'm 
chairman  of — Housing  and  Land  Develop- 
ment. We're  a  policy-making  committee,  and 
we  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  policies  we 
decide  on.  One  thing  that's  coming  up  Is  to 
set  a  policy  of  strict  housing  and  building 
code  enforcement.  The  code  has  never  been 
enforced,  to  my  knowledge.  But  we've  got  to 
make  landlords  keep  up  their  properties  so 
that  living  conditions  are  bearable.  Condi- 
tions have  been  pretty  atrocious  in  Cam- 
bridge for  a  long  time.  Maybe  we'll  slap  a  big 
fine  on  the  property-owner  who  doesn't  keep 
his  buildings  up  to  the  code  standards.  Maybe 
the  threat  of  taking  away  property  or  some- 
thing like  that  would  work.  I  don't  know 
how  it  will  end  up  in  committee,  but  there 
is  going  to  be  a  change  and  there  are  going 
to  be  good  housing  conditions  In  Cambridge." 

"The  system  of  government,  when  resources 
are  not  evenly  distributed,  makes  you  a  hate- 
ful, angry  person.  Nobody  should  have  to  be 
without  basic  commodities  in  this  country. 
Nobody  should  have  to  be  a  have-not.  That's 
what  I'm  about — redistributing  the  resources 
so  that  the  have-nots  start  to  have  the  things 
they  need." 

Saundra  Graham's  life  was  the  life  of  a 
have-not.  Born  Saundra  Postel,  she  grew  up 
in  a  four-room  apartment  at  27  Magee  street 
in  Riverside,  where  the  two-story  brown 
house  still  sits.  The  full-leafed  tree  that 
she  used  to  climb  and  hide  In  now  stands 
barren. 


Across  the  street  from  Saundra's  house, 
where  the  Putnam  Gardens  Housing  Project 
now  stands,  there  used  to  be  a  green  field 
and  a  barn  and  an  old  farmer  who  tended  to 
his  horses.  Saundra  and  her  friends  used  to 
like  to  scare  the  horses,  who  were  old  and 
slow,  and  they  liked  to  watch  their  friend 
the  farmer  chase  after  his  two  mares. 

Saundra  lived  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  two- 
family  home  on  Magee  Street  with  her 
mother  and  brothers.  Her  grandmother  lived 
in  the  apartment  upstairs,  where  her  young- 
er sister,  Marlene,  stayed  most  of  the  time. 

Saundra  was  close  to  her  brothers,  Donnie 
(whom  she  called  •*Bo(4)a")  and  Charles, 
who  were  older,  and  Val,  who  was  younger. 
She  met  the  boys  on  equal  grounds,  and 
learned  to  use  her  girlhood  only  when  she 
wanted  one  of  her  brothers  to  do  something 
special  for  her,  she  remembers. 

"Saundra  had  a  mind  of  her  own  and 
she'd  never  let  me  or  anybody  else  tell  her 
how  to  do  things,"  her  mother  recalls.  "She 
was  always  gettln'  Into  somethln'  and  tell- 
In'  me  about  It  after  It  was  all  over  and  done 
with." 

Ms.  Graham  grew  up  In  a  neighborhood 
of  long-time  friends,  each  knowing  who  lived 
in  which  house  with  which  children,  "and 
so  no  matter  what  you  did  somebody  would 
always  be  there  to  scold  you  for  your  mother 
or  threaten  to  tell  her  about  It  or  know  what 
to  do  with  you  if  there  was  trouble,"  she  says. 

Riverside  was  an  Integrated  community, 
with  many  poor  and  middle  class  black, 
Greek.  Italian,  Irish,  and  Puerto  Rican  fam- 
ilies. "The  parents  used  to  sit  on  the  porches 
and  neighbors  would  come  down  and  Join 
them  and  maybe  we'd  all  have  a  beer  outside 
In  the  summertime,"  Saundra's  mother,  Mrs. 
Robert  Headly,  remembers.  "It  was  a  warm 
place  to  live,  and  a  friendly  place,  and  we 
all  knew  each  other  so  good.  There  wasn't 
any  crime  like  drugs  that  there  Is  now,  and 
we  all  got  on  together  like  a  family  kind  of. 
and  we'd  take  care  of  each  other — like  some- 
times I  wouldn't  know  where  the  children's 
next  meal  would  come  from  but  somehow  the 
neighbors  would  help  out." 

"We  all  knew  the  policeman  who  walked 
the  beat  here  and  he  probably  had  the  easiest 
Job  on  the  force,  with  us  lookln'  out  for  each 
other  and  all  the  kids  so  much." 

Ms.  Headly  worked  at  many  different  Jobs — 
in  stores  or  factories  or  In  the  homes  of 
wealthy  people.  Her  husband  was  rarely  home, 
and  Saundra  remembers  "the  arguing  and  the 
drinking  and  the  bad  times"  she  "over- 
heard" when  her  parents  were  together.  "It 
could  be  pretty  brutal,  and  I  always  knew  I 
didn't  want  that,"  Ms.  Graham  sajrs.  Her 
mother  believes  "Saundra  probably  made  up 
her  mind  when  she  was  real  young  that 
when  she  got  older  she  wouldn't  have  to 
struggle  and  have  the  hard  time  of  It  that  I 
had." 

As  a  schoolgirl,  Ms.  Graham  attended  the 
Houghton  School  (now  the  Martin  Luther 
King  School),  on  Putnam  Avenue,  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  at  the  Cambridge  Com- 
munity Center  on  Callendar  Street.  The  cen- 
ter, at  that  time,  was  a  marathon  of  activities 
for  community  people  at  all  ages,  and  its  di- 
rector, Ringe  Jefferson  (now  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services) ,  remember  that 
"Saundra  could  be  your  best  ally  or  your 
downfall — she  was  a  leader  who  stooC  apart 
from  the  group  because  of  her  determination 
and  Independence." 

The  community  center  sponsored  activities 
in  sports,  arts  and  crafts,  music,  aanclng, 
sewing,  cooking,  carpentry,  and  Just  about 
anything  that  a  resident  could  come  "o  with. 
"It  was  a  center  that  really  belonged  to 
the  community,"  Jefferson  says.  "Everybody 
participated  In  one  way  or  another"  In  the 
design.  Implementation  or  evaluation  of  vari- 
ous programs. 

Ms.  Oraham  remembers  that  the  "center 
had  everything.  It  was  the  place  we  all  went 
to  all  the  time,  even  when  we  weren't  sup- 
posed to."  The  "we  all"  In  her  Ufe  was  a 
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closely  knit  group  of  girlfriends,  who  formed 
a  club  and  called  themselves  "the  Flamin- 
gos," and  two  groups  of  male  counterparts, 
"the  Mohawks"  and  "the  Panthers."  The 
groups  "did  everything  together"  according 
to  Ms.  Graham  and  Judy  Carr,  a  close  friend, 
who,  like  most  of  the  dozen  Flamingos,  still 
lives  In  Riverside. 

Jefferson  recalls  the  many  times  he  would 
have  to  chase  the  girls  out  of  the  center 
because  they  were  too  young  to  be  Inside 
after  a  given  hour.  "Saundra's  favorite  cat- 
and-mouse  game"  he  remembers,  was  to  run 
In  the  ladles  room  through  one  of  the  two 
doors,  and  wait  until  "Jeff"  had  to  come 
Inside  to  chase  her  out.  At  that  point  she 
would  exit  through  the  other  door,  and  some- 
times come  back  in  the  original  door  to  tease 
him  about  being  in  the  girls'  room. 

Ms.  Oraham  was  a  sports  lover,  who 
starred  as  the  shortest  and  fastest  forward 
on  the  girls'  basketball  team.  The  team 
would  play  other  schools  In  the  Boston  area 
on  Saturdays  and  would  often  compete  in 
sp>eclal  tournaments  against  teams  from 
Providence,  Cleveland,  New  York,  or  other 
cities. 

At  the  age  of  13  Ms.  Oraham  started  work- 
ing to  earn  money.  In  the  stmimers,  which 
she  would  spend  with  her  father's  fam- 
ily in  Springfield,  she  was  employed  as  a 
tobacco  picker.  She  would  get  up  at  5  a.m. 
every  morning  and  take  the  6  a.m.  bus  to 
"some  god  forsaken  tobacco  farm  somewhere 
In  Connecticut,"  where  she  remembers  "I'd 
be  bent  over  all  day  long  picking  tobacco 
for  something  like  60  cents  a  day." 

She  also  tried  to  work  parttlme  In  the 
Cambridge  area  during  the  school  year  "any- 
where for  a  few  hours"  to  earn  money  to 
buy  clothes  for  herself.  She  wore  "skirts 
and  sweaters  and  loafers"  during  her  teen 
years  because  "that's  what  everybody  wore 
and  you  couldn't  be  different  and  I  had  to 
buy  the  clothes  for  myself  most  of  the  time 
because  my  mother  Just  didn't  have  the 
money." 

When  she  was  16  Ms.  Graham  began  to 
have  interests  outside  of  school  and  the 
community  center.  A  young  man  from  Rox- 
bury,  Carl  Graham,  became  her  chief  In- 
terest, and  she  married  him  when  she  was 
17  In  the  Western  Ave.  Baptist  Church  In 
Riverside.  The  Orahams  moved  to  Roxbury 
right  after  their  wedding,  and  a  few  years 
later  they  moved  to  Dorchester. 

All  of  their  children  were  bom  In  Boston 
during  their  eight  years  of  marriage,  which 
ended  in  divorce  "because  It  had  to;  It 
was  bad,"  Ms.  Oraham  recalls.  "The  mar- 
riage killed  me.  It  was  a  dead  period  in  my 
life.  We  were  both  working  all  the  time, 
one  in  the  day  the  other  at  night,  so  some- 
one could  stay  with  the  kids.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible way  to  live,  I  felt — all  your  energies 
are  taken  up  with  earning  money  and  doing 
chores,  and  there  was  always  the  bickering 
and  the  fighting." 

"I  couldn't  stand  the  dominance  of  a 
man  over  me.  I'd  never  been  dominated 
before  and  I  couldn't  take  It.  I  felt  like  a 
piece  of  furniture  and  I  knew  my  brain 
was  being  deadened.  The  frustrations  grew 
and  then  we  reached  the  constant  arguing 
stage,  and  I'd  seen  that  In  my  own  home 
and  I  wanted  no  part  of  It." 

Her  husband  left,  and  Mrs.  Oraham  stayed 
with  her  five  children  In  Dorchester,  spend- 
ing nearly  all  of  her  free  time  looking  for  a 
place  to  live  in  Riverside.  "I  couldnt  stand 
Boston — Roxbury  or  Dorchester.  There  was 
no  sense  of  commimlty  there,  and  people 
were  very  cold.  They  didnt  care  about  neigh- 
bors and  I  wasn't  \i3ed  to  that.  I  was  lonely 
a  lot.  I  knew  I  had  to  get  out  of  Boston.  I 
knew  I  had  to  get  back  to  Riverside." 

In  1963  Ms.  Oraham  found  a  home  In 
Riverside.  "It  was  a  roach -Infested  rathde, 
but  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  e^t.  I  kept 
trying  to  get  Into  the  housing  project,  and 
After  I  found  a  Uttle  bit  better  rathole  on 


Howard  Street.  I  finally  got  into  the  project," 
Putnam  Gardens,  where  she  still  lives. 

Although  she  was  on  welfare  and  finan- 
cially struggling.  Ms.  Graham  recalls  the 
years  of  her  first  retiim  to  Riverside  as  "times 
of  feeling  free.  The  divorce  made  me  feel  Illce 
the  world  had  been  lifted  off  my  shoulders. 
Finally  I  had  time  to  think  and  read  and 
rest,  and  make  decisions  about  my  life."  She 
read  the  worlcs  of  many  black  sociological 
authors,  as  well  as  the  vn-ltlngs  of  Marx  and 
Marcuse  and  other  political  phlloe^phers. 

Then  some  of  Ms.  Graham's  friends  came 
to  her  to  ask  that  she  run  for  president  of 
the  Riverside  Planning  Team.  At  first  she  re- 
fused, thinking  "It  takes  up  too  much  time 
and  it's  politically  frustrating  and  I  need 
time  for  myself  and  my  children."  But  com- 
munity support  for  her  increased,  and  she 
finally  accepted  the  bid  to  run  and  won  "by 
a  landslide"  her  friends  recall. 

Her  first  objective  as  president  was  to  de- 
termine the  needs  of  the  people  in  Riverside. 
"Everywhere,"  she  says,  "the  crying  need  was 
for  housing."  She  began  the  long  road  to  try- 
ing to  find  agencies,  officials,  and  other  re- 
sources to  help  the  community.  But  proper 
business  meetings  didnt  work,  telephone 
calls,  petitions,  and  political  talks  didn't 
work.  The  last  alternative,  she  decided,  was 
confrontation  politics,  and  on  a  warm  June 
day  In  1970,  Saundra  Oraham  finally  found 
people  listening  to  her,  and  responding  to 
the  deepening  problems  in  Riverside. 

Between  June  1970  and  now,  Ms.  Oraham 
has  grown  more  political  and  more  com- 
mitted to  the  Idea  that  change  will  come 
when  It  Is  demanded,  or  when  people  In 
power  respond  to  the  powerless. 

By  this  time  Ms.  Graham  was  also  getting 
Involved  in  the  problems  of  the  Riverside 
neighborhood,  and  she  spent  "all  my  efforts 
for  a  while"  securing  funds  for  building  day 
care  facilltiee  in  the  community.  She  was 
also  working  with  community  people  to  "get 
the  center  back  on  Its  feet  again  so  that  It 
could  be  as  active  as  it  was  when  I  was 
young."  (Structxiral  deterioration  and  the 
departing  of  Jefferson  had  left  the  com- 
munity center  "unattractive  and  unor- 
ganized and  unused,"  Ms.  Oraham  says.) 
"We  were  all  trying  to  do  something  to  get 
It  going  again,  but  there  were  lots  of  ob- 
stacles, including  money  and  administrative 
problems." 

These  efforts  to  help  the  community  cen- 
ter were  germane  to  the  pollticallzation  of 
Saundra  Oraham,  and  they  came  on  the 
heels  of  efforts  to  deal  with  school  problems 
In  Riverside.  "I  knew  there  was  racism  in 
the  schools,"  she  said,  "but  it  came  home 
to  me  that  I  had  to  do  something  about  it 
when  my  son  came  home  from  school  one 
day  completely  upset  and  confused  because 
of  teasing  he'd  gotten  about  his  afro  hair- 
cut." She  adds,  "there  were  ongoing  problems 
about  kids  after  school.  Since  the  center  was 
going  bad,  the  kids  had  no  place  to  go  but 
to  the  streets  and  nothing  to  do  but  make 
trouble.  And  this  came  at  a  time  when  the 
neighborhood  people  were  all  mixed  up  about 
housing  and  everything  else." 

As  a  city  councilor,  Ms.  Oraham  earns 
$6500  a  year.  She  spends  most  of  her  time 
now  responding  to  her  constituents  when 
they  call  or  visit  her.  She  says  she  would  like 
to  see  confrontation  politics  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  "because  when  you  look  at  what 
goes  on  before  It  you  know  that  a  person 
shouldn't  have  to  be  forced  Into  something 
like  that.  There's  no  need  for  it." 

Sitting  in  a  coffee  shop  in  Central  Square 
recently,  Ms.  Oraham  looked  up  from  her 
bowl  of  soup  and  saw  a  teenage  boy  meander- 
ing around  her  table,  half  looking  out  the 
window  at  the  traffic,  and  half  watching  her. 

"Hey,  what  are  you  doing.  Sonny?"  she 
asked  him. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  boy. 

"Why  aren't  you  In  school?  You're  not 
graduated  yet,  are  you?" 


"No.  but  111  graduate  soon.  I'm  lookln'  for 
a  Job." 

"What  kind  of  Job  do  you  want?  What 
skills  do  you  have,  or  what  skills  do  you  want 
to  learn?" 

The  boy.  whose  pale  blue  cap  Is  falling 
from  his  bead  as  he  looks  at  the  street 
through  the  curtained  restaurant  window, 
answers,  "I  don't  got  skills." 

Ms.  Oraham  pauses  and  takes  a  sip  of 
soup.  "Well,  listen.  Sonny,  you  better  do 
some  thinking  and  some  deciding  about  It 
because  skills  aren't  gonna  Just  come  to  you. 
You  gotta  make  arrangements  and  you  gotta 
know  a  little  about  what  you  want  and  what 
you're  good  at." 

"I  know.  I'll  get  around  to  It." 

"Get  around  to  it  now.  Sonny,"  she  snaps. 
"Alnt  nobody  gonna  get  around  to  It  for 
you.  You  got  a  brain.  Just  use  It." 

The  boy  straightens  bis  cap  and  looks  at 
the  city  councilor.  "Okay,  okay,"  he  says, 
walking  away  from  the  window. 

"Okay.  I'm  gonna  be  checking  around 
about  It,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  anybody 
tell  me  you're  not  In  school  and  not  getting 
work.  Hear?" 

"Yeh."  He  leaves  the  restaurant  and  stops 
at  the  window  outside  to  look  in  at  Ms.  Gra- 
ham. He  watches  her  until  she  looks  up  at 
him.  Then  he  vaguely  smiles  and  walks  away. 


SENATOR  SCOrrS  RECORD  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  generates  a 
great  deal  of  public  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. There  are  those  who  say  that 
our  policies  are  never  wrong,  and  then 
there  are  those  who  say  that  they  are 
always  wrong.  But  in  almost  every  case, 
the  challenges  and  decisions  that  sur- 
round our  foreign  policy  demand  wise 
men  who  can  make  the  difficult  judg- 
ments inherent  in  the  formulation  of 
an  effective  and  viable  foreign  policy  for 
this  Nation.  Our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  is  such  a 
man. 

Senator  Scott  has  adopted  a  centrist 
philosophy — one  which  recognizes  both 
our  strengths  and  our  weaknesses.  He 
feels  that  the  President  deserves  support 
for  his  foreign  policy  objectives,  yet  he 
is  not  afraid  to  indicate  that  there  axe 
limits  to  such  Presidential  power.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  he  is  clearly  an  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  which  states  that  the  United 
States  should  help  other  nations  to  help 
themselves.  In  order  for  others  to  ex- 
amine his  record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Affaibs 

the  92d  congress 
Legiilation 

S.  32 — ^To  establish  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  conversion  of  the  Nation's  sci- 
entific talents  and  resources  from  defense- 
related  activities  to  civilian-related  activities. 

S.  2023 — To  provide  for  a  procedure  to 
Investigate  and  render  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  grievances  and 
appeals  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

S.  3182 — A  bill  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

S.  Res.  177 — Calling  for  the  shipment  of 
Phantom  F-4  aircraft,  to  Israel  In  order  to 
maintain  the  arms  balance  In  the  Middle 
East. 
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S.  Res.  272  (cosponsored) — A  Resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  the  support  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

S.  Con.  Res.  33 — ^Regarding  persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  In  Russia. 

Votes 

Voted  on  Conference  Report  authorizing 
funds  for  grants  to  Radio  Free  EMrope  and 
Radio  Liberty  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Voted  for  amendment  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  "seek  renewed  methods  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation"  In  combatting  heroin 
and  other  illegal  narcotic  drug  traffic  and  to 
make  regular  reports  to  Congress. 

Voted  for  amendment  calling  for  Presi- 
dent to  take  all  possible  means  through  In- 
ternational cooperation  to  reduce  Illegal  Im- 
portation of  heroin  and  other  narcotic  drugs 
Into  the  US. 

Recorded  In  favor  of  the  Convention  for 
suppression  of  unlawful  selz\ire  (hijacking 
of  aircraft) . 

THE    9 1ST    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  Res.  41&— To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  growing  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
pilots  and  technicians  in  the  Middle  East. 

S.  2846 — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  participate  in  develc^ment  of  a  pro- 
totype desalting  plant  in  Israel  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Votes 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollfera- 
tion  Treaty  denying  the  possession  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  nations  who  now  do  not 
have  them. 

Voted  to  declare  that  U.S.  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  foreign  governments  does  not 
mean  U£.  approval  of  those  governments. 

Voted  to  authorize  (80  million  to  encour- 
age Vietnamese  land  reform  programs. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
favoring  mutual  suspension  of  further  de- 
ployment of  strategic  weapons  systems  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Voted  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. 

Voted  for  sense  of  Senate  favoring  mutual 
suspension  of  further  deployment  of  Stra- 
tegic Weapons  Systems  by  U.S.S.R.  and  Unit- 
ed States. 

Voted  to  provide  that  no  appropriated 
funds  be  spent  to  transport  chemical  muni- 
tions from  Okinawa  to  United  States  and  to 
authorize  their  detoxification  only  outside 
the  United  States. 

Voted  to  provide  that  nothing  In  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  impugn  the  powers  of  Congress,  including 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  make  rales 
and  regulations  for  the  Government  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.   2391— To  establish  a  National  Visitor 
Center  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
VoUs 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space. 

Voted  to  establish  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  review  UJS.  foreign  policy  goals 
and  Its  foreign  assistance  program  In  relation 
to  that  policy. 

THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1992 — ^To  establish  a  Peace  by  Invest- 
ment Corporation  to  give  financial  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  (and  firms  giving 
such  aid)  for  the  expansion  of  Industrial  and 
agricultural  activity  and  to  establish  an  In- 
surance system  to  protect  Investments  made 
by  firms  who  give  such  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 


V0tC5 

Voted  to  condemn  the  Soviet  persecution 
of  Jews. 

Voted  to  authorize  Increased  foreign  as- 
sistance through  tise  of  international  lend- 
ing organizations. 

Voted  to  bar  foreign  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  so  long  as  It  com- 
mitted aggression. 

THE  SSTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  16 — To  establish  a  National  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affairs  as  a  giiaduate  level  institu- 
tion to  train  professional  personnel  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

8.  Con.  Res.  15 — ^To  request  the  President 
to  express  the  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia  and  Latvia. 

S.  Con.  Res.  21 — To  express  U.S.  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  general  disarmament  and 
arms  control. 

S.  Res.  148 — To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  In  favor  of  banning  all  nuclear  tests 
that  contaminate  the  atmosphere  or  oceans. 

S.  1376 — To  refuse  aid  to  any  nation  which 
will  be  able  to  use  it  to  further  its  military 
aggression. 

S.  Con.  Res.  99 — To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  Nations  provide  for 
the  self-determination  for  the  Baltic  States. 
Votes 

Voted  to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Voted  to  deny  aststance  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determined  to  be  en- 
gaged m  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military 
efforts  against  the  United  States  or  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this  or 
any  other  act,  or  any  country  to  which  sales 
were  made  imder  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act. 

Voted  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid. 

Voted  to  provide  for  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  committee  to  review,  evaluate, 
and  make  recommendations  respecting  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

THE   87Tk   CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  Res.  393— To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  In  favor  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
military  alliance. 

Votes 

Voted  to  bar  aid  to  Communist-controlled 
nations  In  arrears  in  their  United  Nations 
payments. 

Voted  to  ratify  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
SeabyOU. 

Voted  to  establish  a  comprehensive  10- 
year  program  of  oceanographlc  research  and 
surveys. 

Voted  to  prohibit  assistance  to  Communist 
dominated  countries. 

Voted  to  provide  that  no  assistance  could 
be  furnished  any  country  unless  the  Presi- 
dent bad  determined  that  such  country  was 
not  dominated  by  Communism. 

Voted  to  prohibit  aid  to  any  country  which 
exported  to  Conunimlst-bloc  nations  arms, 
munitions  and  items  used  in  the  production 
of  implements  of  war. 

Voted  to  prohibit  aid  to  any  nation  more 
than  two  years  in  arrears  In  payments  of 
assessments  and /or  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mined that  said  government  had  given  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  paying. 

Voted  against  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1962 
Peace  Corps  authorization  from  $40  million 
to  $25  mUllon. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
against  the  seating  of  Commtmlst  China  in 
the  United  Nations. 

THE  SSTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  50— To  provide  for  admission  of  Hawaii 
Into  the  Union. 


S.J.  Res.  208 — To  provide  for  a  commission 
to  study  and  report  on  Infiuence  of  foreign 
trade  upon  business  and  industrial  expan- 
sion In  the  UJS. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1969. 


ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OP 
GOVERNOR  WALLACE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  PhUa- 
delphia  Inquirer  in  one  brief  editorial 
has  summed  up  the  reaction  of  most 
Americans  to  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion <A  Governor  Wallace: 

The  nation  cannot  endiure,  nor  can  free- 
dom flourish,  in  a  climate  of  violence  that 
seeks  to  substitute  bullets  for  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Attack  on  Governor  Wallace:  A 
Crihe  Against  America 

The  gunfire  that  cut  down  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace  in  Maryland  Monday  struck  the 
heart  of  American  democracy. 

This  despicable  act  against  a  candidate  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  is  a  personal  at- 
tack on  aU  of  us.  Irrespective  of  party  or  po- 
litical Ideology,  who  believe  in  representative 
government. 

It  is  a  tragedy,  in  the  most  solemn  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  United  States  as  a  country 
and  a  people.  »:ore  than  that,  it  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  fabric  of  our  society  and  to  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  our  electoral 
system. 

The  nation  cannot  endure,  nor  can  free- 
dom flourish.  In  a  climate  of  violence  that 
seeks  to  substitute  bullets  for  ballots. 

President  Nixon  spoke  for  America  when 
he  deplored  this  "senseless  and  tragic  inci- 
dent" and  said  the  nation  has  suffered 
"more  than  enough  already  from  the  Intru- 
sion of  violence  into  its  political  processes." 
His  condemnation  of  this  ugly  brand  of  vio- 
lence as  a  "vicious  threat  to  our  public  life" 
gives  voice  to  the  thoughts  of  rational  per- 
sons everywhere.  His  appeal  to  all  Americans 
to  "stand  together"  and  "not  permit  the 
shadow  of  violence  to  fall  over  our  country 
again"  must  be  not  only  heeded  but  Imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Nixon's  orders  tightening  and  broad- 
ening security  arrangements  for  persons  in 
public  life  are  fully  warranted  but  can  be 
considered  only  initial  steps.  The  long  rec- 
ord of  assassinations  and  attempted  assas- 
sinations in  America,  now  lengthened  by  an- 
other grim  chapter,  requires  extensive  re- 
examination of  protective  and  preventive 
measures. 

But  a  free  and  open  society  must  be  nour- 
ished by  free  and  open  communication  be- 
tween government  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens between  aspirants  for  public  office  and 
the  public  they  seek  to  serve.  Democracy  as 
we  know  It  In  America  cannot  survive  be- 
hind endless  shldds  of  armor  and  bullet- 
proof glass. 

And  diversity  of  opinion  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  The  views  of  Gov.  Wallace  are 
vigorously  opposed  by  many  of  us,  but  his 
right  to  express  them  and  to  seek  public 
support  in  behalf  of  his  Presidential  candi- 
dacy must  be  Inviolate  If  democratic  proc- 
esses are  to  have  meaning  and  purpose. 

The  shooting  of  Mr.  Wallace  evokes  espe- 
cially poignant  sadness  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  recently  campaigned,  and  at  The 
Inquirer,  where  he  was  interviewed  shortly 
before  the  primary  In  this  state.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  in  agreement  with  a  candi- 
date to  be  outraged  by  an  attempt  to  silence 
him.  In  President  Nixon's  words,  we  must 
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Indeed  "stand  together"  In  eradicating  the 
forces  of  violence,  wherever  on  the  political 
spectrum  their  targets  may  be. 

An  attack  on  any  candidate  is  an  attack 
on  all  of  us.  If  there  is  any  Issue  on  which 
America  can  be  united,  it  shotUd  be  In  uni- 
versal grief  that  violence  has  intruded  In 
our  political  process  so  soon  again. 


COOPERATIVE    LEAGUE    SUPPORTS 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
continues  to  be  widespread  support  for 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  Genocide.  Recently  I  received 
a  very  fine  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  Drey- 
er,  president  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.  The  league  represents  a 
national  federation  of  cooperatives 
throughout  our  country  and  includes 
concerned  citizens  from  America's  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Indeed,  this  endorse- 
ment of  the  Genocide  Convention  comes 
from  the  very  heart  of  our  Nation. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Dreyer  most  elo- 
quently argues  for  immediate  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation of  the  humanitarian  treaty  on 
genocide.  Mr.  Dreyer  wrote  as  follows: 

Although  It  Is  not  related  to  any  recent 
movement  or  progress  m  the  matter  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  long  pending  before  the 
Senate,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  support  for 
you  in  your  persistent  and  thankless  efforts 
to  get  the  treaty  ratified. 

The  Cooperative  League,  representing  a 
considerable  body  of  public  opinion  both 
urban  and  niral,  has  been  with  you  In  spirit 
throughout  this  period  of  Inactivity  and  we 
stand  ready  to  do  what  we  can  to  generate 
greater  awareness  of  why  action  la  long  over- 
due and  greatly  needed  in  this  matter. 

We  realize  that  It  has  been  the  specific 
opposition  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  has  kept  ratification  of  the  Oenoclde 
Treaty  In  limbo  for  so  long.  We  find  uncon- 
vincing the  legalistic  reasoning  which  they 
advance. 

As  you  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  many 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
long  since  ratified  the  treaty  and  It  is  em- 
barrassing to  thoughtful  citizens  that  our 
country  has  dilly-dallied  here  for  so  many 
years  despite  the  proud  idealism  Informing 
our  foreign  policy  throughout  American  his- 
tory. 

There  Is  a  symbolic  Importance  to  our  act- 
ing on  the  treaty  that  shrinks  Into  Insignif- 
icance the  petty  objections  to  which  the 
Senate  has  listened  far  too  long. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT:  A  LEADER 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  a  balanced  transportation  system  is 
as  great  as  ever.  Urban  mass  transporta- 
tion has  been  given  new  emphasis  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  Inter- 
state railroad  passenger  service  has  im- 
proved with  the  creation  of  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled corporation.  Support  fa- 
cilities are  being  expanded  and  existing 
Interstate  highways  are  near  completion. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh 
Scott's  support  for  better  transportation 
has  been  evident  throughout  his  years  in 
Congress.  As  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation, 
Senator  Scott  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  more  streamlined  system.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  legislative 
record  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FnxD  OF  Tbamspostation 

THE    92D   CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  2733 — To  designate  certain  segments  of 
the    interstate    system    as    the    "Dwlght    D. 
Eisenhower  Highway." 

Votes 

Voted  for  regulation  of  public  exposure  to 
sonic  booms. 

Recorded  in  favor  of  the  Convention  for 
suppression  of  unlawful  seizure  (hijacking  of 
aircraft) . 

Voted  for  an  amendment  to  make  available 
for  urban  mass  transportation  facilities  cer- 
tain revenues  from  Federal  alcohol  taxes. 

THE    9 1ST    CONGRESS 

Legislaticm 

8.  961 — To  provide  Federal  Jurisdiction  and 
uniform  law  for  cases  arising  from  aviation 
and  space  activities. 

S.  1070 — To  establish  a  Commission  on  Air 
Traffic  Control. 

S.  1179 — To  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  extend  half-price  airfares  on  a 
standby  basis  during  off-peak  hours  to  young 
people,  elderly  people,  military  personnel  and 
the  handicapped. 

S.  2050 — Airways  Safety  Development  Act — 
To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  use  amounts  In  the  Airways  Safety 
Trust  Fund  for  acquiring  and  Improving  air 
navigation  facilities;  to  establish  such  an 
Airways  Safety  Trust  Fund. 

S.  2618 — To  authorize  funds  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  hazards  at  rail  high- 
way grade  crossings  along  the  Metrcdlner 
route. 

S.  2939 — Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act — to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  purchase  and  rehabilitate  or  to 
buy  new,  equipment  on  railroad  common 
carriers  where  railroad  is  unable  to  provide 
this  equipment. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  long-term  financing  for 
transportation  programs. 

Voted  for  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969. 

Voted  for  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970. 

Voted  to  exempt  from  tax  air  transporta- 
tion financed  by  States  or  local  governments. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  to  grant  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  forgiveness  of  ac- 
orued  and  unpaid  interest  and  future  In- 
terest. 

Voted  for  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1970  al- 
locating additional  appropriations  for  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

Voted  for  regulation  of  public  exposure  to 
sonic  booms. 

Voted  for  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  In  railway  labor-management  dis- 
pute. 

Voted  for  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1970  providing  that  the  ICC  can  guarantee 
the  purchase  of  certificates  upon  finding 
that  certain  conditions  are  met  of  those  rail- 
roads undergoing  reorganization  under  Sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  may  apply 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  guarantee  or  purchase  of  certificates. 

THE     90TH    CONGRESS 

Votes 
Voted  against  reducing  funds  for  airport 
facilities  and  equipment  from  $65.4  million 
to  «28.4  million. 

THE     SgTH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

a.  1688 — ^To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment In  high-speed  ground  transportation. 


Votes 

Voted  for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966. 

Voted  against  reducing  authorizations  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  from  |225 
to  $150  million,  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

THE     88TH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8. 6. — ^To  provide  assistance  for  develop- 
ment of  mass  transportation  systems  In  met- 
ropolitan and  other  urban  areas. 

S.  2796 — To  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  State  to  enforce  State 
and  Federal  economic  and  safety  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Urban  Transportation  Act 
of  1963. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  by  one-third  the  au- 
thorization for  airport  grant  appropriations. 

THE     8TTH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  2392— To  pndilbit  forceful  seizure  of 
aircraft  in  air  commerce. 

S.  3122 — ^To  encourage  formation  of  re- 
gional agencies  to  develop  plans  for  meet- 
ing urban  transportation  needs. 

THE     SSTH     CONGRESS 

Le0slation 
S.  423 — To  provide  additional  highway  con- 
struction funds  In  labor  surplus  areas. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Federal  Airport  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1959. 

Voted  for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1959. 

Voted  for  the  Federal  Highway  Act  ol 
1960. 


U.S.  BLACK  DIPLOMATS  AND  SOUTH 
AFRICA'S  APARTHEID  POLICIES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  following 
a  very  perceptive  article  by  James  Mich- 
ener  on  the  state  of  United  States-South 
African  relations  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  on  January 
23  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Michener's  suggestion  that  a 
high  level  black  American  diplomat  be 
assigned  to  our  Embassy  in  South  Africa. 

On  February  10,  the  Department  of 
State  replied  that  the  assignment  of  such 
a  black  American  diplomat  "is  in  fact  re- 
ceiving our  active  and  most  serious  con- 
sideration." 

On  April  24, 1  wrote  the  Department  of 
State  again  to  Inquire  as  to  what  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  making  this  as- 
signment and  to  reiterate  my  strong 
feelings  that  the  United  States  should 
in  no  way,  expressly  or  implied,  abet  the 
unbelievable  apartheid  (racial  segrega- 
tion) policies  now  being  followed  as  gov- 
ernment policy  in  South  Africa.  The  con- 
tinued refusal  to  assign  a  black  diplomat 
to  our  Embassy  in  Pretoria  solely  because 
of  his  race  would  be  such  a  concession. 

I  recently  received  another  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  assuring  me 
that — 

The  Department  Is  moving  forward.  There 
is  no  willingness  or  desire  to  make  conces- 
sions to  apartheid  which  all  of  us  abhor. 

The  letter  also  gives  the  names  and 
describes  the  duties  of  three  black  Amer- 
ican ofiQcers  who  "have  been  performing 
special  TDY  or  other  duties  in  and  out  of 
South  Africa  for  some  time  now." 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  texts  of  the  ^orementloned 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

January  25,  1972. 
Hon.  Wn.i.iAM  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  In  this  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  Magazine  (January  23,  1972),  there 
was  a  most  balanced  and  perceptive  article 
on  South  Africa  by  James  A.  Mlchener  en- 
titled. The  Five  Warring  Tribes  of  South 
Africa. 

The  article  closes  by  making  recommenda- 
tions as  to  U.S.  policy  Including  that  a  so- 
cial or  business  boycott  would  be  foolish, 
that  non-governmental  organizations  such 
as  American  churches  should  be  encouraged 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  their  ties  with 
their  counterparts  in  South  Africa,  that  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  expel  South  Africa 
from  the  United  Nations  and  closes  on  the 
following  Intriguing  suggestion: 

"Finally,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the 
United  States  send  a  black  diplomat  to  our 
Embassy  In  Pretoria,  perhaps  not  an  Am- 
bassador but  certainly  a  high  ranking  offi- 
cial. The  assignment  would  be  most  difficult, 
e^eclally  for  the  wife,  but  the  man  would 
be  making  a  major  contribution.  I  know 
we  have  black  diplomats  capable  of  han- 
dling the  Job  Intellectually,  and  I  believe 
that  among  them  are  some  who  would  ac- 
cept the  social  challenge.  Such  a  man  and 
his  family,  giving  dally  proof  of  our  national 
attitude,  would  be  of  inestimable  value,  for 
the  gesture  would  fortify  those  South 
Africans  who  want  to  see  the  inhumanity  of 
petty  apartheid  ended." 

I  believe  that  this  suggestion  Is  worthy 
of  your  serious  consideration  and  would  ap- 
preciate your  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

Febrttart  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  Secretary  Rogers  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 25  In  which  you  applaud  a  recent  article 
by  James  Mlchener. 

We  share  your  view  that  this  was  a  bal- 
anced and  perceptive  article  and  especially 
welcome  Its  positive  recommendations.  These 
recommendations  very  much  coincide  with 
our  policy  of  communication  with  all  ele- 
ments in  South  Africa.  We  believe  this  pol- 
icy can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
pressures  for  correction  of  the  unjust  situa- 
tion in  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
find  themselves  In  that  troubled  land. 

In  connection  with  his  final  recommenda- 
tion about  the  assignment  of  a  senior  black 
American  diplomat,  I  am  pleased  to  quote 
from  our  January  11,  1972  "Foreign  Affairs 
Manual  Circular"  on  non-dlscrlmlnatory  pol- 
icy. 

"1.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
State,  A.I.D.  and  USIA  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
Each  agency  has  sought  to  make  this  policy 
effective  by  maintaining  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion program.  I.e.,  enlarging  recruiting  areas 
to  Include  women  and  minority  members 
and  emphasizing  training  and  placement  to 
enable  employees  to  compete  on  more  equal 
terms. 

"2.  Consonant  with  this  policy,  assign- 
ments to  all  positions  In  each  agency,  do- 
mestic and  overseas,  are  made  without  con- 
sideration of  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin  of  the  employee  concerned. 


No  post  in  the  field  and  no  office  In  State, 
AJJ>.,  or  USIA  can  refuse  the  assignment 
of  an  employee  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

"3.  Action  will  be  taken  against  any  poet, 
office,  or  individuals  who  violate  the  policy 
In  this  circular." 

This  statement,  while  a  reaffirmation  of 
earlier  statements,  Is  designed  to  make 
thoroughly  clear  the  U.S.  policy  on  this 
matter.  All  governments  with  whom  we 
have  relations  are  being  Informed  of  the 
policy. 

The  question  of  the  assignment  of  a  black 
officer  to  South  Africa  obviously  poses  spe- 
cial problems  for  the  officer  concerned. 
While  recognizing  these  difficulties,  such  an 
assignment  is  In  fact  receiving  our  active 
and  most  serious  consideration.  We  appre- 
ciate your  thoughts  In  this  connection. 
Sincerely, 

DAvn>  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

AnuL  24,  1972. 
Hon.  David  Abshibe, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  David:  As  you  know  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Rogers  on  January  26  of  this  year 
suggesting  that  a  black  diplomat  be  sent  to 
our  Embassy  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa. 

In  your  reply  of  February  10,  you  noted 
that  the  question  of  the  assignment  of  a 
black  officer  to  South  Africa  "Is  In  fact  re- 
ceiving our  active  and  most  serious  con- 
sideration." Could  you  please  Inform  me  as 
to  what  progress  has  been  made  In  the  more 
than  two  months  that  have  now  passed? 

As  you  know,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
United  States  should  In  no  way  make  any 
concession  to  the  unbelievable  apartheid 
policies  of  racial  segregation  now  being  fol- 
lowed as  Oovemment  policy  in  South  Africa. 
The  continued  refusal  to  assign  a  black 
diplomat  to  our  Embassy  in  Pretoria  solely 
because  of  his  race  woiild  be  such  a  con- 
cession. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Thank  you  fw  your 
recent  letter  requesting  a  progress  report  on 
the  assignment  of  a  black  American  officer 
to  our  Embassy  in  South  Africa. 

As  explained  in  our  10  February  1972  letter 
Department  policy  now  insures  that  an  of- 
ficer's race  will  not  prevent  him  from  being 
considered  for  such  an  assignment.  We  wlU 
make  the  assignment  routinely  and  have  no 
plans  to  try  to  exploit  or  capitalize  on  the 
appointment.  We  believe  everyone's  purposes 
would  best  be  served  when  the  officer  finally 
selected  has  actually  taken  up  his  duties  and 
Is  on  the  Job.  We  will  not  wait  until  that 
time,  however,  to  Inform  you  of  our  action. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  assignment  determina- 
tions are  proceeding,  we  have  nothing  further 
to  report  at  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  black  American  officers  have  been  per- 
forming special  TDT  or  other  duties  in  and 
out  of  South  Africa  for  some  time  now. 
Frenlse  Logan,  Director,  Southern  African 
Affairs  for  CU,  spent  one  month  In  South 
Africa  last  September  carrying  on  consulta- 
tions with  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
visiting  all  universities  in  connection  with 
the  short  term  American  grantee  prog;ram. 
Amos  Jones,  a  regular  diplomatic  courier  as- 
signed to  Frankfurt,  made  his  first  trip  as  a 
diplomatic  courier  April  9  and  carried  out  his 
complete  responsibilities  without  Incident. 
He  was  selected  for  the  South  African  run 


solely  because  his  name  was  reached  on  the 
courier  duty  roster  for  that  run.  Mai  Whit- 
field, USIA  Youth  and  Sports  Officer,  has  Just 
completed  a  three  weeks  training  program  in 
South  Africa  also  without  Incident.  Ollie 
Ellison,  FSO-4,  Country  Officer  for  Botswana, 
Lesotho,  and  Swaziland,  is  now  on  an  orien- 
tation tour  of  these  countries  and  will  be 
making  a  visit  to  South  Africa  to  study  inter- 
relationships of  all  members  of  the  Rand 
Currency  zone. 

The  Department  Is  moving  forward.  There 
is  no  willingness  or  desire  to  make  conces- 
sions to  apartheid  which  all  of  us  abhor. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietnam  tragedy  rages  on  as  govern- 
ments and  negotiators— on  both  sides — 
posture  and  bicker  and  threaten,  and  as 
our  Government  continues  to  escalate 
the  air  war  over  Indochina,  contributing 
to  a  regional  crisis  of  people  which  grows 
with  each  new  day  of  war  in  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

If  this  senseless  war  ever  ends,  its 
legacy  will  not  be  peace,  but  broken  lives 
of  millions  of  people  and  devastated  na- 
tions crying  out  for  help.  Over  a  mil- 
lion refugees  are  on  the  move  today  in 
Vietnam,  joining  the  already  staggering 
total  of  6,000,000  refugees  displaced  by 
the  war.  Countless  thousands  of  civilians 
are  falling  vicUm  to  the  latest  offensive 
and  more  children  and  women  will  die  in 
another  bombing  sortie. 

Just  how  tragic  is  this  legacy  of  a  dec- 
ade of  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam? An  outstanding  series  of  articles  by 
George  C.  Wilson,  published  this  week  by 
the  Washington  Post,  clearly  documents 
what  he  rightly  calls  "the  himian  flot- 
sam of  war."  These  articles  underscore 
once  again  that  what  is  happening  in 
Vietnam  today  shows  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion  is  not  a  plan  for  building  peace,  but 
a  plan  for  continuing  war.  It  finally  im- 
derscores  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Southeast  Asia — and  the 
cosmetic  approach  our  Government  htis 
used  in  defining  security  in  Vietnam  and 
success  in  pacification. 

And  so  the  tragedy  In  Vietnam  today 
Is  not  happening  simply  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  launched  a  new 
offensive — which  they  have,  rather,  to 
quote  a  1970  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  it  is  fundamentally  because 
the  Thieu  government  has  not  had  "the 
capacity  or  the  will  to  really  serve  the 
people  and  to  sustain  peace." 

If  we  can  try  to  suggest  what  we  have 
to  do  at  this  point  of  time,  the  first  need 
is  to  stop  the  violence  and  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  war  through  appropriate 
decisions  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Government.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
be  planning  a  program  for  what  our 
great  Nation  can  do,  in  concert  with  other 
nations,  to  insure  a  rebuilding  process 
for  the  people  who  have  suffered  so  much 
in  so  many  ways,  throughout  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  just  how  great  this  re- 
building process  will  be — which  is  the 
real  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war — is  sug- 
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gested  in  the  articles  published  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Pint  of  a  series] 

Red  Beach — thx  Httmak  Flotsam  of  Wab 
(By  Oeorge  C.  WUson) 
Danang. — The  hamlet  chief  welcomed  us 
Into  bis  home  on  Red  Beach  and  then  pulled 
out  two  pieces  of  paper  that  Identified  him  as 
one  of  those  specUl  casualties  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

"At  about  8:30  ajn.  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber 1968."  he  had  written  In  the  form  sup- 
plied by  the  American  government,  "my 
daughter,  Vo  Thl  Due,  was  helping  my  wife, 
Nguyen  Thl  Lang  puUlng  fishing  net  from 
the  water  of  Ha  Khe  beach.  Suddenly,  a  0J3. 
airplane  fell  from  the  sky  Into  the  water. 
One  piece  of  that  airplane  the  size  of  a 
desk  hit  my  daughter  and  carried  her  away 
twenty  yards.  Injuring  her  and  kill  her  on 
the  spot." 

The  second  piece  of  paper  was  the  VS. 
government's  reply  to  Hamlet  Chief  Vo  Dong's 
claim  for  $1,250  to  compensate  him  for  the 
life  of  his  12-year-old  daughter: 

"The  Foreign  Claims  Conunlsslon  has  care- 
fully examined  all  of  the  available  evi- 
dence jvertalnlng  to  your  claims."  wrote 
Army  Major  Leonard  Q.  Crowley.  "The  com- 
mission has  determined  that  the  incident 
arose  out  of  combat  activities  engaged  In 
by  the  United  States  aircraft  Involved.  Under 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  this 
commission,  combat  related  claims  are  not 
compensable." 

The  chief  asked  us  to  explain  that  line, 
"combat  related  claims  are  not  compen- 
sable," because  we  were  Americans  who 
should  understand.  "Couldn't  your  govern- 
ment at  least  pay  for  my  daughter's  funeral? 
I  asked  for  600.000  plasters — Is  that  so  much 
money  to  you?  My  own  government  told  me 
It  was  not  their  plane.  I  rode  my  bicycle  to 
Danang  about  30  times  about  this  matter. 
Who  Is  responsible?" 

It  seemed  empty  to  tell  the  stricken  father, 
as  he  brought  out  pictures  of  his  daughter 
and  i.ther  correspondence,  that  the  war  was 
responsible.  And  It  was  ironic  that  the  ham- 
let chief  was  Interviewing  us,  not  we  him, 
on  that  historic  landmark  of  American  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  War,  Red  Beach. 

Red  Beach  Is  the  place  the  first  American 
ground  combat  troops  entered  the  war.  On 
March  8,  1965,  Marines  started  wading 
ashore  with  the  announced  mission  of  pro- 
tecting the  Danang  airfield.  Later  they  were 
ordered  to  pacify  the  countryside  In  this 
northern  area  of  Vietnam,  now  designated 
Military  Region  One. 

Looking  back  on  the  Marines'  accomplish- 
ments In  Vietnam  In  1965  and  1966,  former 
First  Division  commander,  MaJ.  Gen.  Her- 
man Nickerson  Jr.,  once  said:  "Not  only  has 
this  division  defeated  a  Communist  insur- 
gent, it  also  has  contributed  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  a  land  torn  asunder." 

Today.  Red  Beach  itself  mocks  those  words 
and  others  like  it.  The  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese governments,  to  cite  one  more  ex- 
ample of  official  rhetoric,  said  In  their  Joint 
declaration  of  Honolulu  on  Feb.  8,  1966,  that 
"it  is  a  military  war,  a  war  for  the  hearts  of 
our  people.  We  cannot  win  one  without  win- 
ning the  other.  But  the  war  for  the  hearts  of 
the  people  Is  more  than  a  military  tactic.  It 
is  a  moral  principle  ..." 

Not  far  from  where  the  Marines  landed, 
people  are  now  piled  up  like  so  much  drift- 
wood on  the  beach  in  houses  made  of  the 
fiotsam  of  the  American  military  presence — 
Budweiser  beer  cartons,  ammunition  pack- 
ing crates,  artillery  shell  casings. 

Men.  women  and  children  move  about  the 
beach  dressed  In  pieces  of  American  military 
uniforms — sometimes   in   fatigue  tops  with 


the  soldier's  name  still  sewn  over  the  pocket. 
Tots  paddle  around  the  harbor  In  punts 
made  from  styrofoam  bomb  containers.  And 
shouts  of,  "Hey  Joe,  where  you  go?"  come 
from  the  little  houses  whenever  Americans 
pass. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  filmsy  shacks 
moved  here  to  escape  the  crossfire  of  the  war. 
Danang,  at  least  when  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  was  large,  oflTered  Jobs  and 
security.  Now  the  Jobs  are  gone,  along  with 
most  of  the  Americans.  The  security,  in  the 
face  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Invasion,  is 
tenuous. 

But  there  is  no  place  else  for  the  people  to 
go  right  now.  Their  farms  farther  north  are 
still  unsafe.  Even  resettlement  areas  In  the 
south,  like  Phuoctuy,  are  under  attack.  So, 
In  this  sense.  Danang  and  its  environs  like 
Red  Beach  are  a  microcosm  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  people  In  Vietnam  In  this  sus- 
penseful  stage  of  the  war — the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  stage — the  American  legacy  stage — the 
time  of  testing  stage. 

To  convey  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  are  thinking  at  this  crucial  Juncture 
In  the  long  war,  Charles  Benolt — an  experi- 
enced Vietnam  hand  who  served  as  transla- 
tor— and  I  Interviewed  scores  of  them  over 
four  weelcs,  both  before  and  after  the  of- 
fensive began.  We  concentrated  on  the  Da- 
nang area  because  of  its  symbolic  Impor- 
tance, because  the  hardest  fighting  was  done 
In  the  north  whUe  the  Americans  were  here 
In  force  and  because  it  is  the  main  front 
In  this  current  test  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
came  from  a  rice  farmer  who,  after  he  was 
uprooted  by  the  war,  turned  to  tailoring 
to  make  a  living.  He  spoke  of  bombs  and 
bullets  in  peasant  terms — the  terms  that 
really  matter  In  a  primitive  country  like 
Vietnam  where  farming  is  the  chief  Indus- 
try. 

"Insecurity,"  he  said  In  a  long  talk  In  a 
house  on  Red  Beach,  "means  that  there  are 
two  sides,  and  I'm  In  the  middle  and  I  must 
get  out. 

"I  have  moved  20  times  since  1948  and 
built  14  different  houses  In  that  time.  Tou 
must  understand  what  the  war  does  to  peo- 
ple In  this  country.  I  will  tell  you,  but  I 
dont  want  my  name  used  or  my  pictiuv 
taken.  The  government  Is  not  going  to  like 
what  I  will  tell  you. 

"Every  time  a  government  military  outpost 
moves  in  to  my  area  to  protect  me,  I  know 
that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  fight  and  that  I 
will  have  to  move. 

"In  the  old  days,  when  the  French  and 
Vletmlnh  fought,  I  had  more  time,  I  could 
hide  my  family  In  the  woods  outside  the  vil- 
lage for  a  few  days,  then  return. 

"People  could  still  make  a  living  in  those 
days.  They  could  go  back  to  their  fields. 
That  was  before  the  Americans  came  with 
their  bombs.  Now  the  bombs  fall  frtMn  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  If  you  stay  in  your 
village,  you  die. 

"If  you  are  a  farmer  without  land,  you 
no  longer  can  go  out  behind  the  house  and 
get  something  to  eat.  You  try  to  get  a  Job 
in  the  middle.  Now  everybody  around  here  Is 
trying  to  get  Into  the  middle.  But  there  is 
no  middle. 

"The  Americans  and  their  Jobs  are  leaving. 
More  people  looking  for  Jobs  because  they 
can't  stay  In  the  countryside  are  coming  in 
here. 

"I  haven't  had  any  work  all  year.  I  get 
by  with  my  bag  of  tricks.  I  sew  some  things 
on  my  sewing  machine;  have  a  little  garden 
far  from  here,  and  my  wife  and  children  sell 
this  and  that  on  the  market. 

"But  I  can't  keep  up.  Prices  are  rising. 
Rice  used  to  be  300  plasters  a  bag.  Now,  it's 
2,000  plasters.  The  people  don't  have  a  means 
of  making  a  living.  All  of  them  want  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  grave  sites,  orchards  and 
fields.  But  it  is  not  safe." 

Asked  when  things  would  get  better,  the 
63-year-old  farmer-tailor  who  had  been 
through  so  much  reflected  a  moment  ana 


said:  "who  knows  when  peace  will  come? 
In  war,  nothing  is  certam.  All  the  peo- 
pie  want  to  do  is  make  a  living.  But  there 
is  no  way  to  make  a  living  now.  They  might 
starve  to  death." 

We  left  his  home  and  visited  other  fam- 
ilies along  the  sandy  lanes  weaving  through 
the  flatland  behind  Red  Beach.  The  theme 
that  first  the  Communists  come  and  then  the 
bombs  fall  kept  recurring  in  the  interviews. 
This  was  the  typical  dialogue : 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  your  village  and  come 
here? 

A.  Because  of  the  VC  (Vletcong) . 

Q.  Did  they  teU  you  to  leave? 

A.  No.  It  was  the  cannon. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cannon? 

A.  The  cannon  from  the  sky. 

Leaving  the  bouses  for  the  beach,  we 
walked  along  the  water's  edge.  We  had  to 
pick  our  way  carefully  because  there  is  no 
pl\m:iblng  for  the  refugee  shacks  on  Red 
Beach.  People  defecate  at  the  tidellne.  The 
huge  worms  in  the  feces  testified  to  miniimirY^ 
health  care  Tor  the  displaced  people  of  Red 
Beach. 

We  Americans  on  foot  were  a  novelty.  Hun- 
dreds of  children  followed  us  and  begged  us 
to  take  their  pictures.  Many  of  the  tiny  girls 
wore  gold  earrings.  Vietnamese  decorate  their 
youngest  with  their  treasures. 

At  one  of  our  stops  on  the  beach,  we  beard 
two  little  boys  arguing  as  they  looked  up  at  a 
C-130  transport  gliding  in  toward  Danang  air 
field:  "I  don't  think  that  one  shoots,"  said 
one.  "Yes  it  does,"  said  the  other.  "Hiere  was 
no  Etrgument  about  the  F-4s  rofu-ing  In  and 
out  of  the  airfield.  They  knew  they  shot. 

The  children,  from  what  we  could  tell,  were 
making  do  with  what  they  had.  They  laughed 
a  lot.  swam  In  the  ocean  and  played  in  the 
bomb-container  boats.  The  older  men  and 
women.  In  contrast,  seldom  smiled  or  had  a 
happy  word.  "At  least  there  is  fish  to  eat," 
was  the  closest  thing  to  an  expression  of 
contentment  by  the  parents  we  Interviewed 
on  Red  Beach. 

The  dominant  mood  seemed  to  be  refiected 
in  the  soulful  antiwar  songs  written  by  Trlnh 
Cong  and  heard  all  over  Vietnam  these  days, 
for  example,  this  passage  from  "But  Today:" 

"Once  Mother  Vietnam  was  peaceful  and 
happy  .  .  .  sounds  of  laughter  and  anima- 
tion were  everywhere  ...  a  sacred  country,  a 
yellow  skin,  prosperous  people,  festivals  all 
year  . . .  but  today  our  homeland  is  flares.  Our 
homeland  is  full  of  caskets  . . .  Our  homeland 
is  digging  bomb  shelters  .  .  .  our  homeland 
is  breathing  bullets  and  mines  .  .  .  children 
running  from  bombs  .  .  .  But  today  our 
homeland  is  airships  ...  burned  fields  .  .  . 
empty  houses  ....  but  today  our  homeland  is 
hatred  .  .  .  our  homeland  Is  to  sit  exhausted 
with  bullet  wounds  all  over  the  body  .  .  . 
But  today  our  homeland  is  rolls  of  barbed 
wire  . . .  our  homeland  Is  going  astray." 

Representative  Pham  Xuan  Huy,  a  Bud- 
dhist elected  to  the  lower  house  from  Danang 
over  Thieu  endorsed  candidates,  heard  we 
were  in  town  and  challenged  us  to  come 
with  him  at  night  to  see  the  ugly  legacy  of 
this  war. 

First  stop  was  a  huge  market  on  the  edge 
of  the  city.  The  hawkers  had  left.  The  long 
counters  that  by  day  bulged  with  produce, 
straw  hats  and  shoes  were  now  barren. 

"If  you  came  here  with  a  policeman,"  said 
Huy  as  we  ducked  through  one  of  the  small 
doors  deep  Inside  the  deeply  lit  market,  "you 
would  never  see  the  people  hiding  in  here. 
They  are  afraid  of  getting  thrown  out  of  the 
market.  They  have  no  place  else  to  sleep." 

We  took  a  turn,  surprising  an  old  woman 
sitting  on  an  empty  counter  with  her  grand- 
children. She  glanced  up  at  me  and  Instantly 
fell  to  her  knees  screaming,  clasping  her 
hands  for  mercy:  "They're  going  to  kill  me; 
they're  going  to  kill  me,"  she  shouted  with 
terror  In  her  eyes.  She  squeezed  into  a  ball 
like  a  frightened  animal  and  pushed  herself 
into  a  daric  comer  under  the  counter. 
"She  came  here  from  a  free-flre  Eone  in 
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Quangnam  Province,"  Huy  said  in  a  toneless 
voice  that  indicated  he  had  seen  many  sights 
like  this  before.  A  free-fire  zone  is  an  area 
where  shells  and  bombs  can  be  dropped  in  at 
will  on  the  theory  It  is  enemy  controlled 
territory. 

Next  stop  was  a  Buddhist  pagoda  in  the 
heart  of  Danang.  Again,  people  from  farther 
north  were  biding  there  because  they  bad 
no  place  else  to  sleep.  A  group  of  adults  and 
children  got  up  from  the  floor  of  a  classroom 
in  the  pagoda  and  came  out  on  the  porch  to 
see  us  at  Huy's  request. 

There  was  silence  as  the  people  adjusted 
their  eyes  and  focused  them  on  the  visiting 
Americans.  Huy  told  them  to  tell  us  what 
happened  when  the  Korean  soldiers  came  to 
their  village  In  Thangblnh  District  south  of 
here.  An  old  man  spoke  out  first  and  then 
the  women  Joined  in — each  building  on  the 
other's  recollections  until  the  words  came 
out  In  a  nisb  of  emotion : 

"The  Koreans  came  In  and  pulled  our  ba- 
bies apart,  one  soldier  on  each  leg  .  .  .  They 
knifed  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  belly  and 
ripped  out  her  baby  and  held  it  up  .  .  .  They 
threw  children  and  old  people  down  wells 
.  .  .  They  shot  the  water  buffaloes  ...  If 
you  are  on  our  side,  why  don't  you  kill  all 
the  Koreans?" 

Huy  asked  the  villager  to  fetch  a  little  boy 
who  had  slipped  away  from  a  Korean  soldier 
by  running  out  of  his  loose  pants.  The  boy 
came  to  us  from  the  dark  court  yard  of  the 
pagoda  where  the  children  were  playing.  He 
took  one  look  at  the  strange  Americans, 
screamed  In  terror  and  fied  into  the  night. 

I  stared  at  Benolt  in  disbelief  at  what  I 
had  heard  him  translate  and  had  seen  In  the 
pagoda.  He  said  the  same  kind  of  Korean 
atrocities  had  been  described  in  1968  by  Viet- 
namese he  had  interviewed  for  the  Rand 
Corp.  He  said  their  stories  had  been  deleted 
from  the  Rand  write-ups  of  the  Interviews. 
The  Koreans  resorted  to  terror  to  retaliate 
for  sniper  fixe  from  villages,  according  to 
Benolt. 

"What  family  heritage  has  Mother  Viet- 
nam left  behind  for  her  children,"  asks  an- 
other of  Trlnh  Cong's  songs.  "A  sad  Viet- 
nam, rows  of  burned  house,  a  Jungle  of  dry 
bones,  a  mountain  full  of  graves,  a  gang  of 
half  breeds,  a  band  of  unfaithful  .  .  .  Moth- 
er hopes  her  children  bom  of  one  father 
will  forget  their  hatred  .  .  ." 

Le  Tich,  44,  is  trying  to  support  his  house- 
hold of  wife,  eight  children  and  two  grand- 
parents on  no  Job.  He  has  lost  the  last  one 
he  had  as  a  $25  a  month  carpenter  at  the 
former  Marine  base  at  Camp  Books  here.  He 
walked  to  work  from  his  Catholic  village  of 
Phuoctan. 

"I  would  be  willing  to  move  farther  south 
because  there  is  nothing  to  do  here,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  go  back  home,  but  I  don't  know 
when  peace  Is  coming."  Home  is  Lapblnh 
village  in  Thuongduc  district — a  place  he  left 
in  1966. 

Tich  said  he  has  pulled  his  15-year-old  son 
out  of  school  so  he  can  scour  the  already 
picked  over  American  garbage  dumps  for 
alumlnvim  beer  cans.  He  needs  the  plasters. 

The  priest  in  Phuoctan  said  Tlch's  plight 
was  typical  now  that  the  Americans  and  their 
Jobs  have  left.  "If  you  dont  publicize  the 
problems  of  our  people,"  the  priest  said, 
"there  will  be  starvation.  Already  the  rob- 
beries have  doubled  and  tripled  In  this  area 
in  the  last  12  months." 

He  added  that  the  closeness  of  the  North 
Vietnaihese  has  put  fear  in  his  2,993  parish- 
ioners. "Some  have  joined  the  other  side.  My 
people  are  afraid.  Nobody  travels  anymore.  If 
people  are  afraid  to  travel,  the  price  of  things 
which  do  travel  goes  up." 

Before  the  offensive,  the  priest  said  we 
could  print  his  name.  After  it  began,  he  said 
during  our  foUowup  visit  that  it  might  not  be 
wise  to  identify  himself  so  closely  with  Amer- 
icans and  thus  asked  us  not  to  use  his  name. 

"Mother  Vietnam  lying  20  years,  bones  and 
skin  soft,  waiting  for  the  sacred  time  for  the 


country,"  laments  Trlnh  Cong  in  "A  Long 
Day  in  the  Homeland." 

My  eyes  fell  on  a  little  l>oy  with  no  left  leg 
hopping  around  on  crutches  like  a  wounded 
bird  at  the  So  Do  Tral  refugee  camp  in  the 
Soncba  suburb  of  Danang.  We  stared  at  each 
other  in  mutxial,  morbid  curiosity.  His  family 
story  is  one  representative  of  the  third  gen- 
eration of  Vietnam  war  refugees. 

The  first  big  surge  of  recent  times  was  the 
800,000  refugees  who  fled  when  the  Oeneva 
Conference  partitioned  the  country;  the  sec- 
ond came  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  and 
the  third,  during  the  current  North  Vietnam 
offensive.  One  U.S.  estimate  Is  that  the  new 
offensive  has  uprooted  700,000  South  Viet- 
namese since  March  30. 

Tran  Van,  the  legless  boy's  71-year-old 
grandfather,  did  the  talking  In  one  of  the 
camp's  tents.  Dozens  of  children  pressed 
around  us  to  listen — their  only  entertain- 
ment In  a  place  where  time  stands  still. 

"Americans  were  going  out  on  operations, 
and  we  were  getting  caught  In  the  middle," 
said  Van  In  explaining  why  the  family  of  10 — 
himself,  wife,  son,  daughter-in-law  and  six 
children — moved  In  1967  from  their  two- 
hectare  farm  In  Mhlha  hamlet  in  Northern 
Quangtrl  Province. 

"The  planes  came  In  and  bombed  every- 
thing fiat,"  he  said  of  their  home  hamlet.  The 
family  moved  to  the  nearest  market  tovm 
where  "we  did  anything  to  get  by — collected 
firewood  and  thatch  and  sold  It." 

As  the  North  Vietnamese  Invaders  swept 
on  them  from  the  north,  the  Van  family  ran 
south  ahead  of  them.  "We  ran  all  night. 
Whenever  shells  landed  near,  we  hit  the 
ground,"  Van  said.  He  lost  his  wife  In  the 
dark.  The  rest  of  the  family  made  It  to  the 
then  safe  haven  of  Quantrl  City,  taking  the 
last  legs  of  the  trip  south  by  bus.  "We  were 
afraid  of  dying,  so  any  money  we  had  we  put 
into  bus  tickets,"  Van  said. 

An  old  woman  listening  to  Van  tell  his 
story  shouted  at  us  from  the  back  of  the 
tent:  "Tell  the  Americans  to  get  out  all  their 
B-52S  and  kill  the  VC  so  we  can  go  back 
home." 

"Yeah,"  shouted  a  boy  of  about  15,  "all  we 
have  to  eat  here  is  rice  and  salt." 

An  American  official  In  Saigon,  while  con- 
ceding steadily  rising  bombing  and  shelling 
In  South  Vietnam  Is  ripping  the  family  fabric 
of  the  people  and  turning  them  Into  helpless 
migrants,  blamed  It  on  the  Communists,  de- 
claring: "If  you  didn't  have  the  fiy,  you 
wouldn't  need  the  fiy  swatter." 

Another  U.S.  official  high  in  the  Saigon 
command  said  of  the  misery  in  the  Danang 
area,  "Well  don't  get  too  teary  about  A.  Re- 
member those  people  chose  to  live  in  those 
areas  where  the  Communists  were.  And  lots  of 
those  who  moved  to  Danang  to  work  for  the 
Americans  have  made  a  good  living." 

And  still  another  American  directly  in- 
volved with  the  people  problems  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  Vietnam  conceded 
that  the  situation  was  appalling,  but  added, 
"This  has  very  little  to  do  with  power  poli- 
tics, as  Henry  Kissinger  understands  very 
well." 

It  can  be  argued  who  is  responsible  for 
all  the  pain  Infiicted  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  whether  the  U.S.  role  is 
morally  defensible.  But  it  is  Inarguable  that 
the  Saigon  Government  and  its  American 
sponsors  have  a  huge  war  legacy  problem  to 
cope  with  beyond  the  current  offensive. 

[Second  in  a  series] 

FlSHTMO  AKD  FARMING  ON  THE  FRINGES  OF  WAR 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Danang. — ^We  launched  the  21-foot  dory 
into  the  surf  of  the  South  China  Sea  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  and  headed  for  the  base  of 
Monkey  Mountain  where  the  fish  were  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Pham  Van  Thieb.  aged  South  Vietnamese 
patriarch  of  the  13-famlly  fishing  c<»nbine. 


had  warned  interpreter  Charles  Benolt  and 
me  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  any  pleas- 
ure trip — that  it  was  going  to  be  a  cold,  all- 
night  affair.  He  pulled  skeptically  on  his  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  beard  when  we  said  we  wanted  to 
go  anyway. 

The  crew  of  five  men  and  three  boys  had 
the  mission  of  finding  and  netting  finger- 
sized  sliver  fish  that  their  13  families  live  off 
all  year  long.  Our  mission  was  to  see  what, 
if  anything,  the  Vietnam  war  was  doing  to 
the  people  safely  out  of  Its  direct  cross-fire. 
As  the  one-lunger  engine  pushed  the  high- 
bowed  boat  along,  the  sun  turned  the  blue- 
green  water  gold  for  a  moment,  and  then 
ducked  out  of  sight  behind  the  mountain. 
Everybody  looked  In  admiration.  There  was 
no  language  barrier  nor,  for  the  moment, 
any  war. 

The  conversation  picked  up  when  we  shut 
off  the  engine  near  the  unspoiled  sandy  beach 
backdropped  by  dense  green  woods — sup- 
posedly a  hiding  place  for  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  infiltrators.  The  huge  air- 
plane radars  that  the  United  States  put  on 
top  of  the  mountain  for  Its  warplane  traffic 
looked  like  an  Intrusion  on  the  setting  off 
the  beach,  war  or  not. 

"We're  really  not  supposed  to  fish  this 
close  to  the  beach,"  said  one  of  the  fisher- 
men, "but  things  have  been  quiet  lately  so 
the  government  boats  don't  bother  us  much. 
When  the  Americans  patrolled  out  here  in 
their  fast  boats,  they  would  come  along  at 
night  and  throw  grenades  Into  our  nets 
whenever  we  fished  close  to  the  mountain." 
Nobody  made  a  big  Issue  out  of  it.  The 
fishermen  were  used  to  living  a  day  at  a 
time  and  taking  what  came.  They  said  their 
luck  had  been  bad  lately.  Fish  were  scarce 
and  rice  they  had  to  buy  from  selling  the 
catch  was  steadily  rising  In  price.  They 
blamed  the  war.  It  was  keeping  them  from 
going  deeper  Into  prohibited  areas  where 
there  were  more  fish. 

In  the  stem,  the  cook  plied  up  firewood 
on  a  metal  sheet  laid  over  the  wooden  bilge 
of  the  deep  dory.  He  was  preparing  for  the 
highlight  of  the  15-hour  fishing  expedition — 
the  big  feed  at  midnight. 

Other  fishermen  smoked  quietly  and  gath- 
ered their  strength  for  the  hard  work  they 
knew  was  ahead.  A  little  boy,  one  of  the 
fishermen's  sons,  moved  nimbly  around  the 
crowded  boat  filling  kerosene  lamps  which 
would  be  used  to  attract  fish  once  it  became 
dark. 

The  father  looked  at  his  son  appreciatively 
and  said  to  us  with  a  heavy  sadness:  "His 
birth  certificate  has  him  younger  than  he 
really  Is.  But  that's  just  as  well  because  he 
is  awfully  small  to  carry  a  rlfie." 

The  fishermen  talked  of  all  the  boys  who 
had  gone  to  war  from  the  little  village  of 
Khamtanmy  on  the  sea  north  of  the  area 
American  OIs  knew  as  the  China  Beach  R&R 
Center.  "So  many  of  them  have  gone  all  the 
way  to  Cambodia  and  Laos,"  he  said. 

His  son  took  an  immediate  liking  to  Benolt 
and  asked  to  have  bis  picture  taken  with 
him.  The  father  smiled  and  said.  "I  wish  I 
could  make  enough  money  to  send  him  to 
school,  but  I  can't  this  way." 

Darkness  fell  in  a  rush.  The  boy  hung  the 
lamps  out  over  the  water  on  sticks  the  shape 
of  an  upside  down  L.  He  lit  them  and  then 
settled  back  with  everybody  else  on  the  boat 
in  hopes  the  fish  would  see  the  light  and 
follow  it  to  the  surface  where  they  could 
be  netted. 

The  fishermen  shielded  their  eyes  against 
the  light  from  the  hissing  lanterns  so  they 
could  see  Into  the  now  black  water.  No  sil- 
ver streaks  of  fish  could  be  seen  in  ihooe 
first  hours.  The  only  catch,  besides  a  few 
squid,  was  a  Chincoteague -looking  fiounder 
caught  on  a  hand  line. 

The  skipper  moved  the  boat  to  a  new  spot 
and  tossed  the  bowl-shaped  wicker  basket 
over  the  side.  It  was  tarred  below  the  water- 
line  ao  It  floated  with  one  man  standing  in 
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It.  It  could  be  tipped  so  that  water  woiUd 
drain  out  through  the  open  weave  of  the 
basket  above  the  tarllne. 

The  lanterns  were  placed  around  the  gun- 
wale of  the  basket.  The  fisherman  paddled 
the  basket  50  yards  away  where  two  boats 
surrounded  It  with  nets.  But  this  fishing 
blind  netted  only  a  small  pile  of  fish,  boys 
In  the  States  call  spearing  or  sllversldes. 

At  midnight,  we  brought  out  our  gift 
bottle  of  Chinese  wine  to  go  with  the  boiled 
fish  and  squid.  It  lasted  only  one  pass  around 
the  boat.  But  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  hear  the  first  spontaneous  singing 
I  had  ever  heard  In  this  war-saddened  coun- 
try. But  evidently  there  was  not  enough  wine 
for  that. 

At  daybreak,  the  crew  stowed  the  lights  and 
headed  for  home.  They  watched  a  South  Viet- 
namese patrol  boat  nervously  as  they  left 
the  ofT-llmit  area.  There  was  no  way  to  get 
away  from  the  war,  even  out  at  sea. 

The  patriarch  everybody  called  Mr.  Mien — 
rather  than  Thlch — said  their  fishing  village 
had  so  far  escaped  shelling  but  was  hurting 
badly  from  the  war  Just  the  same.  He  esti- 
mated the  catch  for  the  two  boats  working 
for  13  families  the  day  of  our  trip  would 
bring  less  than  two  dollars  total  on  the 
market. 

He  blamed  tight  war  restrictions  for  keep- 
ing fishermen  out  of  the  prime  fishing  areas. 
He  was  especially  vehement  on  this  point 
when  we  interviewed  him  for  the  third  time — 
a  time  when  the  North  Vietnamese  ofTenslve 
had  been  going  on  for  a  month  and  had 
prompted  much  stricter  controls  on  the  fish- 
ing than  the  time  we  went  out  in  mid- 
March. 

"You  want  to  buy  my  boat?"  Mien  asked 
In  an  Interview  In  his  home. 

"I  don't  need  it.  I  can't  go  out  where  the 
fish  are.  Why  doesn't  the  government  trust 
me?  I  would  be  like  a  watch  dog  out  there. 
If  the  VC  come  In,  I'm  going  to  die  along 
with  everybody  else.  I  would  report  any 
strange  boats. 

"But  look  at  me.  My  beard  should  be  twice 
as  long  as  It  Is,"  he  said  half-Joklngly.  "But 
It  Is  falling  out  because  we  don't  have  enough 
to  eat.  We  are  living  off  what  we  have  saved. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  where  the  fish 
are.  It  hardly  pays  to  go  out." 

The  fishing  chief  said  he  also  has  the 
worry  of  paying  off  the  money  he  borrowed 
from  a  government  bank  to  buy  a  slightly 
bigger  fishing  boat.  "It's  upside  down  on  the 
beach  now,"  he  said — another  kind  of  war 
casualty. 

"The  United  States  seeks  no  bases.  It  seeks 
no  colonial  presence  ...  It  alms  simply 
to  help  a  people  and  government  who  are 
determined  to  help  themselves  .  .  ."  (U.8.- 
Vietnam  Declaration  of  Honolulu,  Feb.  8, 
1966,  on  purposes  of  the  war.) 

Some  15  miles  south  of  the  beach  where 
Mien  has  left  hU  boat  until  l>etter  times  Is  a 
group  of  villages  which  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment Is  trying  to  bring  back  to  life  even 
as  the  war  rages  farther  north. 

The  Impetus  Is  the  government's  realiza- 
tion that  an  agricultural  country  like  South 
Vietnam  must  get  its  people  back  to  the 
countryside  to  survive,  especially  now  that 
the  Americans  and  their  Jobs  are  leaving. 

Kyngoc  near  the  district  capital  of  Holan 
south  of  Danang  is  one  of  the  villages  the 
government  Is  trying  to  resuscitate.  The 
farmers  there  said  they  were  glad  to  be  back 
to  the  land  but.  like  Mr.  Mien,  could  not 
seem  to  get  away  from  the  war  even  when 
there  was  no  shooting  In  their  neighborhood. 

"The  land  Is  more  than  we  can  use,"  said 
one  of  a  group  of  five  gratefully  In  an  In- 
terview In  Kyngoc.  "But  because  of  the  war  It 
basnt  been  worked  for  five  years. 

"We  don't  have  any  water  buffaloes  any 
more  so  we  have  to  dig  the  fields  with  our 
bands.  When  you  work  the  land  every  year 
It  keeps  soft.  But  when  you  let  It  go.  It  gets 
hard. 

"Another  thing  is  these  things  which  keep 


exploding  underground.  Five  of  us  have  died 
here  already  from  these  things.  The  M-79 
grenade  Is  one  of  the  things  we  keep  run- 
ning Into  out  there  In  the  fields." 

Even  so,  the  farmers  said  they  planned  to 
stick  It  out  In  Kjmgoc  If  they  could  get  a 
pump  big  enough  to  water  their  crops.  "If 
we  don't  get  water  by  mid-May,  we  won't  be 
able  to  get  our  crop  in  and  will  have  to  leave 
here." 

These  farmers  fearful  of  losing  their  land 
again  to  the  war  and  Its  legacy  of  shortages 
expressed  the  same  sense  urgency  when  they 
talked  of  other  needs: 

"We're  having  a  big  problem  with  worms. 
And  we  need  fertilizer  and  seeds.  But  we 
don't  have  enough  money  to  buy  what  we 
need.  We  have  no  capital. 

"Things  are  so  tight  here,"  another  farmer 
said,  "that  we  have  to  worry  about  the  birds 
eating  the  rice.  We  didn't  used  to  worry 
about  that  because  there  was  so  much  rice. 
But  now  with  so  little  rice,  there  are  too 
many  birds." 

A  lady  with  one  leg— even  In  the  sparsely 
populate<»  countryside  of  Vietnam  It  seems 
Impossible  to  lose  sight  of  people  who  have 
lost  arms  or  legs  from  the  shelling  and 
bombing — shouted  across  the  lane  from  her 
house  to  complain  that  "sixty  families 
haven't  got  their  money  yet."  The  Saigon 
government  pays  villagers  who  move  b(u:k 
to  the  Iwid  under  the  Return  to  Village 
program. 

The  war  In  the  countryside  the  Americans 
are  leaving  behind  them  has  a  different  face 
In  another  Return  to  Village  effort  In  a  place 
called  Xuyentan,  also  near  Holan.  The 
spirit  of  accommodation  expreeeed  by  some 
regional  force  soldiers  gtiardlng  Xuyentan 
oDntrasted  with  the  no-coalltlon  stance  of 
the  Thleu  government. 

"We  see  them."  said  a  trooper  of  Vlet- 
cong  soldiers  he  has  seen  while  out  In  Xuy- 
entan ambush  positions.  "If  they  don't  shoot 
at  us.  we  don't  shoot  at  them.  If  we  do  shoot 
at  them,  they'll  Just  shoot  a  B-40  rocket 
back  at  us.  Then  boom."  He  threw  up  his 
hands  tn  a  sure  death  gestvu'e. 

A  middle-aged  father  weaving  a  basket  In 
the  doorway  of  a  small  home  In  Xuyentan 
vras  playing  it  safe  In  another  way.  He  said 
three  of  his  children  stay  with  him  In  the 
village  so  the  family  can  collect  govern- 
ment Return  to  Village  benefits  whUe  his 
wife  and  other  four  children  hedge  the  bet 
by  staying  In  Holan  where  they  can  keep 
seUlng  things  In  the  market. 

Another  farmer  complained  of  the 
hemmed-ln  feeling  in  Xuyentan  where 
military  protection  from  enemy  soldiers  goes 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  village  Itself. 

"We  don't  have  enough  land  here,  and  I 
can't  get  to  the  fields  that  aren't  being  used 
by  somebody  else.  I  can't  go  anywhere.  Back 
In  Hoakhanh  I  could  go  anywhere  In  any 
direction.  I  could  go  Into  Danang  If  I  wanted 
to." 

The  Vletcong  have  recently  demonstrated 
their  presence  by  blowing  up  the  village  office 
In  Xuyentan.  The  village  chief  himself  does 
not  risk  sleeping  in  his  village,  according 
to  the  soldiers  assigned  to  guard  It.  "I've 
never  seen  him  after  6  o'clock,"  said  one.  "He 
goes  Into  town  (Holan)  to  sleep." 

Phuloc,  another  Return  to  Village  en- 
deavor, proved  a  happier  leadership  story. 
The  village  is  on  low-lying  Gonol  Island  and 
has  broad  fields  of  blue-green  grass.  Its  chief 
lives  right  with  his  villagers  day  and  night — 
In  fact  In  the  house  on  the  end  of  the  line 
and  thtis  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Before  the  current  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive, the  village  of  Phuloc  had  Indeed 
come  to  life  and  was  prospering.  The  people 
had  not  built  high  dirt  foundations  under 
their  houses — a  sign  of  commitment  to  stay 
put  for  good.  But  the  population  had  sta- 
bilized at  1,400  people. 

Again,  how  Phuloc  fares  from  now  on  will 
depend  on  how  well  the  Thleu  government 
manages  to  walk  the  tightrope  between  aU- 


out  peace  and  all-out  war — somehow  keeping 
the  Invaders  at  bay  while  coping  with  people 
problems. 

In  fairness,  It  must  be  stressed  that  the 
northern  section  of  South  Vietnam  has  some 
of  the  most  severe  problems.  In  the  more 
pacified  Delta  to  the  South,  by  contrast, 
many  farmers  are  doing  better  than  they  ever 
have  with  tractors,  and  mechanized  pumps 
replacing  hand  labor. 

Also,  the  fact  that  the  Thleu  government 
has  embarked  on  a  Return  to  Village  program 
and  so  far  has  managed  to  feed  the  thou- 
sands of  refugees  pushed  out  of  their  homes 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Invaders  represents 
responsiveness  to  people  needs  In  the  middle 
of  a  war. 

Pham  Klm  Ngoc,  President  Thleu's  minis- 
ter of  economy,  said  In  an  Interview  on  April 
29  In  the  midst  of  Hanoi's  offensive  that  his 
government  recognizes  that  It  must  strive  for 
normalcy  In  the  country  amid  war. 

"The  enemy  wants  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  government — to  demoralize  the  gov- 
ernment," Ngoc  said  of  Hanoi's  offensive. 
"We  must  be  careful  of  overreacting  (to  the 
offensive)  and  not  to  try  to  run  everything." 
Otherwise,  he  said,  "we  will  be  ministers  of 
everything  and  ministers  of  nothing." 

The  experience  of  the  fishermen  and  the 
farmers  Indicates  how  difficult  It  Is  to  com- 
partmentalize the  war — especially  now  that 
both  warring  sides  have  modern  U.S.  and 
Soviet  weapons  with  vast  killing  power,  like 
long  range  artillery. 

And  since  everything  from  mortars  to 
bombs  are  available,  a  few  armed  Infiltrators 
can  damage  a  village  heavily  on  their  own 
or,  even  worse,  for  the  people  In  it.  stay 
long  enough  to  draw  In  tons  of  artillery  and 
bombs  from  the  contesting  armies. 

A  U.S.  report  on  the  attempt  to  resettle 
Phuloc  6  near  Holan  gives  a  measure  of  this 
problem: 

"Prom  a  December.  1970,  high  of  2,000 
optimistic  people"  Phuloc  6  "has  now  sunk 
to  a  virtually  abandoned  ruin  of  homes.  It 
began  existence  In  January,  1970,  with  con- 
fused refugees  generated  from  the  sur- 
rounding village  of  Duyxyen,  and  grew  from 
a  group  of  hovels  made  of  ammunition 
boxes  to  a  pleasant  hamlet  of  wooden 
houses  with  wells,  optimism  and  land. 

"The  zenith  was  reached  In  December, 
1970,  when  final  resettlement  payment  was 
made  to  the  site  In  an  atmosphere  of  opti- 
mism hardly  reminiscent  of  earlier  difficult 
months. 

"Several  Incidents  against  the  site  before 
December  by  the  Vletcong,  Including  a  seri- 
ous lob  bomb  attack,  did  not  dissuade  these 
people. 

"After  resettlement  payments  were  made, 
however,  the  Vletcong  Increased  their  harass- 
ment, culminating  in  a  serious  mortar  at- 
tack the  last  of  February  ( 1971 ) ,  destroying 
50  homes,  and  along  with  them,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  people. 

"Phuloc  6  is  now  a  deserted  ruin  of  houses 
despite  a  noble  attempt  by  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  to  assist  these  people  In  becom- 
ing established  and  recovering  from  their 
many  setbacks." 

[Third  of  a  series] 
Anti-American  Protests  CoNTiNtncs  Despite 

WrrHDRAWAI,S 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Danano. — ^We  were  walking  from  Kham- 
tanmy  fishing  village  to  the  Lambretta  bus 
stop  on  the  highway  when  we  saw  disabled 
war  veterans  stretching  a  giant  banner  across 
the  blacktop  road. 

"The  Collective  Disabled  Veterans  Oppose 
American  Drivers  Who  Hit  And  Killed  Dis- 
abled Veteran  Xung  On  14  March  1972,"  the 
red  and  white  banner  proclaimed  In  Viet- 
namese. 

An  ex-paratrooper  with  a  wooden  leg  told 
us  that  not  only  had  an  American  soldier 
run  over  Ximg  In  his  truck,  but  the  U.S. 
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Army  had  hidden  the  victim's  body  from 
the  family.  Without  a  proper  burial,  said  the 
paratrooper,  Xiuig  would  not  go  to  heaven. 
And  so  far,  he  said,  nobody  had  compensated 
the  family  for  Its  loss. 

The  only  way  to  make  the  Americans  re- 
spond, said  the  war  vet  organizing  the 
demonstration,  was  to  block  this  road — 
Highway  643 — which  links  two  U.S.  military 
bases. 

The  leader's  lieutenants,  one  of  them  miss- 
ing an  arm  and  the  rest  of  them  limping 
from  leg  wounds,  pulled  barbed  wire  across 
the  road  so  traffic  could  not  pass. 

Xung's  sister  and  other  relatives  arrived 
and  squatted  along  the  wire — walling  out 
their  grief  for  the  victim.  An  old  lady,  caught 
up  in  the  fervor  of  the  protest,  came  up  to 
Charles  Benolt,  The  Washington  Post  Inter- 
preter that  day,  and  screamed,  "Kill  I  Kllll" 

The  lady  did  not  hurl  rocks  nor  did  the 
crowd  Join  her  in  the  confrontation.  The  only 
real  violence  was  the  smashing  of  two  wind- 
shields of  vehicles  which  tried  to  clrctmi- 
vent  the  barricade  and  the  beating  of  their 
drivers. 

The  U.S.  Army,  which  had  put  the  victim 
in  a  refrigerated  storage  area  after  the  acci- 
dent, delivered  the  poncho-clad  body  to  the 
family  on  the  pavement  as  the  demonstration 
went  on. 

The  point  of  recounting  this  demonstra- 
tion of  March  16  is  to  convey  that  antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm  Is  still  being  expressed  in  Vietnam 
even  though  the  ntmiber  of  U.S.  troops  in 
the  country  is  down  from  over  half  a  million 
to  less  than  66,(X)0. 

The  exchange  that  day  on  the  highway 
between  the  Danang  mayor's  representative, 
a  beefy  colonel  wearing  dark  glasses  and  a 
Jungle  hat,  and  the  veterans  leader  may  have 
expressed  a  root  cause  for  this  hostile  feeling. 

"The  mayor  has  ordered  these  obstacles 
removed  by  1 :30,"  shouted  the  colonel,  stand- 
ing at  the  barbed  wire  backed  up  by  a  group 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

"Colonel,"  the  veterans'  leader  shouted 
back,  "you  know  about  the  Americans  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  have  been  through  two  or  three  of 
these  things  before  and  it  has  not  worked 
out.  We  have  got  to  make  the  Americans  bear 
the  responsibility." 

That  phrase  about  bearing  the  responsi- 
bility ran  through  various  other  expressions 
of  anti-Americanism  we  ran  into  during  two 
months  of  interviewing  scores  of  Vietnamese 
in  Vietnam. 

The  uncertainty  about  what  will  happen 
next  in  Vietnam  as  the  Americans  leave 
seemed  to  intensify  the  attempt  to  blame 
them  for  unresolved  problons. 

Vietnam  historically  has  resented  foi«lgn 
occupiers  and  fought  continually  to  eject 
them.  So  it  is  not  surprising  many  Vietnam- 
ese should  regard  the  American  troops  who 
came  here  In  1965  as  a  mixed  blessing  or  an 
outright  disaster.  What  follows  Is  not  an  in- 
depth  survey  of  anti-Americanism  but  a 
cross-section  of  feelings  representative  of 
those  expressed  during  scores  of  interviews 
with  Vietnamese. 

Yet,  the  Vietnamese  even  while  they  as- 
sailed Americans  did  it  with  disarming 
friendliness  often  pouring  us  cups  of  tea. 
Even  children  who  said  they  had  lost  their 
arms  or  legs  to  American  bombs  were 
friendly. 

Nguyen  Van  Xuan,  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Friendship  Association  which  staged 
the  highway  demonstration,  was  one  who  in- 
sisted that  we  have  tea  with  him  when  we 
called  at  his  home  in  Danang  to  ask  what  lay 
behind  the  protest  we  had  witnessed  on  the 
highway.  He  said  it  was  not  Just  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  the  body  nor  the  past  problems 
In  getting  families  compensated  for  deaths 
or  injuries  inflicted  by  American-driven 
vehicles. 

"The  drivers  who  are  responsible  for  all 
these  accidents  never  seem  to  feel  sorry  from 
the  Americans,"  Xuan  cald.  "We  want  some 
expression  of  feeling  sorry.  They  never  go  to 


the  funeral  of  the  persons  kUled.  Maybe  they 
are  afraid  they  will  be  beaten. 

"In  Vietnam,"  he  continued,  "the  person 
who  causes  the  death  would  lead  the  proces- 
sion to  the  grave.  We  feel  Americans  are  con- 
cerned only  with  money.  And  the  money  they 
have  brought  to  this  country  has  created  a 
whole  new  layer  of  people  here — ^thoee  with 
American  money  who  live  the  American  way. 
It  has  created  a  social  change." 

"Before  the  Americans  came,  the  money 
a  soldier  or  official  got  was  enough  to  feed 
his  family.  This  is  not  true  any  more," 
Xuan  said. 

He  was  a  lieutenant  in  South  Vietnam's 
2nd  Division  from  1964  imtll  his  leg  was  shot 
off  in  1968.  He  said  he  had  fought  side  by 
side  with  American  soldiers.  "That  the  Amer- 
icans came  over  to  help  us  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction,"  Xuan  said,  "because  we  have 
been  in  a  life  or  death  fight  with  the  Com- 
munists. But  these  other  American  activities 
are  not  satisfying." 

U.S.  officials  in  Danang  said  the  U.S.  Army 
paid  the  family  $1,260 — the  maximum 
amount  which  can  l>e  given  out  at  the 
branch  claims  office — right  after  the  street 
demonstration.  The  growing  number  of  re- 
tired South  Vietnamese  veterans,  said  one 
official,  are  fast  becoming  "hired  guns"  for 
various  causes — including  families  who  want 
their  claims  expedited. 

Said  another  U.S.  official  when  asked  why 
anti-American  demonstrations  should  be  so 
frequent  now  that  the  U.S.  finally  is  getting 
out  of  Vietnam:  "They  know  they  dont  have 
much  more  time  to  get  our  money." 

In  Hue,  on  May  2,  a  group  of  four  Rangers, 
drunk  on  rice  wine  and  evidently  looking 
for  a  way  to  vent  their  anger  at  having  to 
abandon  Quangtri  City  to  the  enemy,  said 
they  hated  American  newsmen  because  of 
the  vray  they  photographed  their  retreats. 
The  troopers  lunged  at  Benolt  and  tried  to 
rip  his  camera  off  his  shoulder. 

Benolt  fended  them  off,  and,  to  their 
amazement,  began  talking  to  them  in  Viet- 
namese. A  scowling  22-year-old  sergeant 
smiled  at  this,  embraced  Benolt  and  invited 
him  to  Join  them. 

The  soldiers  looted  food  and  wine  from 
stores  on  the  main  street.  The  sergeant, 
brutal  and  philosophical  by  turns,  talked 
about  the  war  and  America's  blame  in  it. 

At  one  point,  abandoning  his  attempt  to 
drag  a  15-year-old  girl  into  a  hotel  to  be 
gang-raped,  he  stood  head-to-head  with 
Benolt  and  said: 

"See  what  war  has  done  to  us  I  It  has 
turned  us  into  animals. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Americans  and 
Russians,  the  most  we  Vietnamese  would  be 
fighting  with  would  be  knives. 

"I  want  to  put  down  this  M-16  and  go 
back  to  the  countryside.  I'm  an  antl-Com- 
munlst.  But  everytlme  1  kill  a  Communist 
and  turn  over  his  body,  I  see  a  Vietnamese 
face." 

The  ranger  said  the  United  States  should 
not  have  Interfered  in  Vietnamese  affairs  In 
the  first  place.  But.  he  added,  now  that  Amer- 
icans had  made  the  war  big.  they  should 
stick  with  it. 

"If  Americans  sell  us  out.  I'll  kill  Ameri- 
cans Just  like  I  have  been  killing  Ccmunu- 
nists.  I  will  keep  killing  Communists,  too.  If 
I  see  I  am  going  to  lose,  I'm  going  to  com- 
mit suicide." 

Vietnamese  newspapers,  although  tightly 
controlled  by  the  Thleu  government,  have 
frequently  expressed  antl -American  feelings 
during  this  offensive.  Some  stories  have  ac- 
cused the  Americans  of  holding  back  on 
bombing  North  Vietnamese  tanks  as  they 
clanked  southward  out  of  the  DMZ.  Others 
have  suggested  there  has  been  too  much 
bombing,  like  this  subhead  on  an  air  war 
article  in  the  May  16  edition  of  the  opposi- 
tion paper,  Dlen  Tin: 

"Bombs  and  bullets  have  turned  one-half 
of  the  Cambodian  and  one-quarter  of  Lao 
citizens  into  refugees.  ...  To  American  air 


force,  any  signs  of  life  in  enemy  territory  are 
military  targets." 

The  shades  of  antl-Amerlcanism  among 
Vietnamese  Intellectuals  were  represented  by 
Interviews  In  the  Danang  memorial  to  Viet- 
namese patriot  Phan  Chu  Trlnh;  In  a  pa- 
goda hiding  place,  and  in  the  home  of  a  high 
school  teacher. 

Trlnh  was  South  Vietnam's  Thomas  Paine, 
writing  for  his  country  the  kind  of  "Common 
Sense"  articles  that  Paine  wrote  in  arguing 
for  American  Independence.  Trlnh  assailed 
Vietnamese  mandarins  who  ingratiated 
themselves  with  foreign  rulers  and  served  as 
part  of  their  court.  He  urged  his  countrymen 
to  look  at  their  situation  realistically  before 
Vietnamese  ended  up  like  the  American 
Indians. 

"Why  in  the  past,"  Trlnh  asked  in  an  arti- 
cle written  in  1908  when  the  French  domi- 
nated Vietnam,  "have  the  colonial  authorities 
always  In  their  official  speeches  included 
resplendent  promises,  fancy  but  meaningless 
terms  like  equality,  chivalry,  civilizing  bene- 
fits and  many  other  fiowery  items?  Better  to 
speak  bluntly  as  follows:  'We  conquered  you 
people,  you  are  our  slaves,  it  is  our  conven- 
ience to  use  your  as  we  desire.  You  have  been 
put  outside  the  family  of  humanity.  Tou  had 
better  regard  that  as  final.' " 

Even  though  the  Thleu  government  police 
were  outside  watching  the  Trlnh  home  as  we 
called  there,  the  patriot's  daughter  greeted  us 
warmly  with  no  hint  that  our  visit  might 
trigger  troublesome  questions  from  the 
police. 

Her  expression  of  anti-Americanism  com- 
bined subtlety  and  graclousness.  She  merely 
noted  that  the  American  people  might  not 
have  been  told  that  the  grandson  of  Trlnh 
had  been  Jailed — and  maybe  even  murdered — 
by  the  Thleu  Government.  Trlnh's  grandson 
is  also  the  brother  of  Madame  Nguyen  Thi 
Binh,  head  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
delegation  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Leion  Llem.  20-year-old  militant  Buddhist 
student  who  had  been  arrested  three  times 
for  his  antlgovernment  activities,  expressed 
the  conspiratorial  view  of  why  the  United 
States  had  entered  the  Vietnam  War.  He 
and  two  fellow  students  said  American  par- 
ticipation was  prompted  by  the  need  of  VS. 
munition  makers  to  sell  their  products. 

The  students  said  they  resented  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  "repressive"  Thleu  government. 
Llem — 6  feet  2  and  weighing  99  pounds — 
claimed  Hue  police  had  tortured  him  with 
electric  shock  treatments  and  forced  soapy 
water  down  his  throat  until  he  thought  he 
would  drown. 

"From  the  Pentagon  Papers."  said  one  of 
the  students  that  night  in  the  pagoda,  "the 
Vietnamese  people  know  the  war  is  not  being 
run  by  the  government  of  Vietnam,  but  by 
the  Americans.  That  is  why  the  people  have 
to  be  anti-American." 

He  said  students  through  their  imder- 
ground  publications — easy  to  come  by  in 
Danang  and  Hue — are  attempting  to  show 
that  "this  is  not  a  government  of  people, 
but  a  government  of  Americans." 

"Thleu  has  got  to  go  because  he  is  the 
lackey  of  the  Americans.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  are  ready  for  a 
coalition  government,"  a  student  leader 
claimed. 

A  calmer  expression  of  antl-Americanlsm 
came  from  the  Danang  high  school  teacher — 
a  man  who  said  his  own  views  on  the  war 
have  changed  since  1965  when  the  first  Amer- 
ican troops  waded  ashore  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

"When  American  troops  came  here."  the 
teacher  said,  "they  came  with  the  promise 
of  defeating  Communism.  Now  you  are  leav- 
ing. Have  you  met  your  promises? 

"Back  in  1965,  I  was  very  anti-Conunu- 
nlstlc.  I  believed  then  that  South  Vietnam 
really  was  an  outpost  for  freedom  in  the  fight 
against  Communism.  But  then  President 
Nixon  went  to  China  to  shake  the  hand  of 
Chou  en  Lai. 

"That  proved  to  me."  the  teacher  con- 
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tlnued.  "that  this  Is  not  a  war  of  freedom  Vietnam,  the  problems  It  created  for  Danang     1966  164,274 

against  communism  but  of  capitalism  against  and   other  places  are   nowhere   near  being     1966 I__II"IZIIIII~I     I                228  03S 

communism.  Neither  capitalism  nor  commu-  solved.  The  VB.  government  will  have  to  de-  1967   III.IIIIZIIII                                   269  366 

nlsm  Is  good  for  an  underdeveloped  country  clde  soon  what  to  do  about  this  Vietnam  1968  IIIIIIIIIII                                     363  343 

like  ours.  It  Is  time  to  pay  attention  to  Viet-  legacy.  Taking  out  all  the  American  troops  1969  "IIIIIII                                        383  866 

nam's  Interest  because  nobody  else  Is  doing  solves  only  some  of  the  problems.  1970  -"IIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  411  942 

**•  But  Influential  Vietnamese  cannot  safely     1971   430  639 

"After  all  this  destruction  from  the  war,  wait  for  the  Americans  to  make  up  their  mind     1972  *  440  000 

I  can  see  now  that  Vietnam  Is  Just  a  piece  about  how  much  help  they  should  give.  If 

on  the  chess  board.  Nixon  went  to  China  to  any,  to  solving  the  problems  they  are  leaving  '  ^°*  counting  the  current  surge  of  refu- 

ellmlnate  one  big  enemy.  It  U  a  very  uncer-  behind.   So,   war  or  not.   some   Vietnamese  gees— estimated  to  be  about  200,000. 

tain  time  for  us.  We  don't  know  what  NUon  leaders  are  looking  beyond  the  rubble  of  the  Undaunted.  Khol  said-  "Why  not?  Maybe 

arid  Chou  decided  about  our  future  war  and  trying  to  build  for  the  future— even  people  do  worse  things  In  their  homes.  I  have 

TT  .T!i*^»  ^'i^^I^L^^   "^    »»,^  thoM^b.  Hanoi's  troops  are  at  the  gates.  told  my  prime  minister  that  we  must  have 

United  States.  Well  be  tossed  aside  the  same  Banker  Vlnh  Thuc  Is  one  of  those  people  Jobs  for  the  people.  If  you  have  a  hotel 

way.  Vietnam  has  been  sacrificed  to  someone  daring  to  dream  about  and  build  for  the  night  club,  laundry  service,  steam  bath,  danc- 

-r'n^^f  v,;«»,  «,h.f>,«.  It  1,  t^,«  «,  «„t  *"*»'«•  He  is  34  years  old,  a  1964  graduate  ing,  gambling— you  have  Jobs.  Gambling  Is 

I  don  t  know  whether  It  is  true  or  not.  of  Syracuse  University  and  manager  of  the  not  good  for  all  people,  but  for  rich  people, 

but  a  lot  of  us  feel  the  United  States  went  to  xhleu  government's  Industrial  Development  why  not?"                                                     P^opie. 

^^♦«*  ^^^K^^J^K,*^  floundering  bi^essea  by  Bank  In  Danang.  Before  Hanoi  launched  Its  The  easiest  answer  to  the  unemployment 

getting  ^e  Chinese  market  of  800  mllUon  offensive,  he  predicted  In  an  Interview  that  problem  m  Danang  and  other  cltlerof  wurse. 

people.  China  wUl  get  the  machines  It  needs  40.OOO  would  lose  their  Jobs  In  1972.  And  in  is  to  move  people  back  to  the  f^rm  a^^ 

Ti^.«S°  t*^.*"*  t  ""^^ern  nation.  a  follow-up  Interview  after  the  offensive  had  where  they  can  become  producers.  But  that  is 

If  President  Nixon's  negotiations  with  the  been  launched  he  said  things  were  too  un-  not  safe  rleht  now  and  some  of  the  vcrnn^ 

Communists  has  indeed  changed  everything,  certain  to  make  a  new  prediction,  adding  peoplfLe  resisTlnK  returXe  ^e  or  not 

What  Should  the  Saigon  Government  do  about  significantly:   "I'm  sorry  ?ou  can't 'be  herl  ^Sol.^urtJg  ^^"Lws  m^'hTofflce  here 

•That  depends  on  the  United  SUtes,"  an-  SV^p**!^'^"?''  °'  °"'  °*^  '"^^'^  ^"^^  Mm'"' Bun«*^f,tT'  T^"^  T  ''"  ^'l 

.U7»<>H  ♦>,«  r>./.k^  •■TTr,^«.-,»=„H  ♦>,«+  .l».«v  v^auip  0UOIU.  him.    But  he  put  law  and  order  as  second 

^  v^u^tke     wf  ■  ..^v^r^^   o?^v?!S^m  Elaborating  on  this  "damn  the  torpedoes"  only  to  unemployment  on  his  list  of  prob- 

^J«u    h!v^  ^r,  ^rtlht     t!.    ™?r    )^i!^S  "P"""'  "^""^  "•'*•  '"^*  **•■  '«  ^^"^  °''-  **"*  !«»«•   The  desperate   straits  of  the   uiem- 

oninion,  "                   ^                         pe«>onal  ^e  can't  stop  developing.  I  hope  that  there  ployed,  deserters  and  the  prevalance  of  guns 

opmioiia.                     ^11   be   no   delay   except   when   Danang   Is  are  among  the  reasons  officials  list  for  the 

attacked."  upsurge  of  crime  in  Danang. 

(Last  of  four  articles]  His  particular  dream  U  to  develop  the  old  in  1970,  when  there  were  more  Jobs— in- 

MisERY  OF  Crowded  Danang  Ttpitos  Wa«  E"^-  Marine  base  at  Camp  Books  near  the  eluding  many  with  American  military  bases 

<Bvrn«roAr  wii«rtn\  Danang  airfield  into  a  giant  industrial  park,  and    contractors— there    were    396    reported 

{By  ueorge  u.  wuson)  Already  he  has  some  plastic,  cement  and  oxy-  cases  of  theft.  The  number  Increased  by  58 

Danang.— Seven  years  ago.  Danang  was  a  gen  faculties  operattog  there  but  has  had  per  cent  last  year  according  to  city  sUtlatlcs 

pleasant  city  whose  164,000  residents  could  trouble  getting  foreign  companies  to  Invest  some  famUles  t<fld  us  that  military  jeeps  In 

walk  imder  the  tall  trees  along  the  river  and  their  money  so  close  to  the  war  front.  some  thefts  blocked  off  a  street.  Then,  they 

watch  the  fishing  boats  come  in  from  the  "But."  Thuc  said,  "the  war  Is  Just  tempo-  said,  soldiers  drove  a  truck  up  to  a  houae  and 

South  Sea.  TTien  came  the  Americans.  rary.  Investment  for  industry  Is  permanent,  stole  all  Its  furniture 

w  '^.'l***Ln^*''^.!f  \°"^J^*"'L""*[SSf^  ^°"  cannot  stop  your  long-range  planning.  while  Thuc  and  Khol  ponder  about  ways 

riiu^L^C''tie*Te^off^r  f'^S^  I'^^'^'l ."^'"'^  '"°'*f  T  V'  "^*^*  '^  *«  P~^<»«  ''^'^  '»'  Da^gf  iJn^mplo^ 

!!iir^      ♦      .   %  *^      .^^     .1^  ^^'^  °^  help— loans,  tax  breaks  and  a  guar-  two  other  leading  members  of  the  city's  es- 

°f^*'7?K^       ^        ♦K      ,^*^^^^        ?S^  antee  that  we  Will  replace  any  equipment  lost  tabllshment    worry    about    reweavlng    Viet- 

night  of  the  war.  Even  the  old  treee  along  the  from  the  war."  nam's  social  fabric  torn  by  the  war 

river  died  in  it.  Compared  to  the  obstacles  Thuc  overcame  Madame    Neuven    Van    Dal     nrinoiMi    of 

Legless  children   clutch  the  visitor  with  when  the  Thleu  Government  let  him  take  Dan^nS^lrtaHJ^  School  iSd  dM^bS^  bv 

their  tiny,  dirty  fingers  and  beg  for  atos:  over  Camp  Books  for  an  Industrial  park,  his  ST^nSJSe^cSSJ^erT  as   '^e^it 

grown   men   and    women   press   their  faces  optimism  about  the  future  may  not  be  too  visible  woman  In  thecl^  "  la  in  fihta  ^S 

against  the  front  windows  of  restaurants,  fax-fetched.  gory                    ™  ****  *^'^'    **  "*  "^  **** 

then  swoop  Inside  for  the  diners'  leavings  like  He  took  Charles  Benolt.  The  Poet  Inter-  -Most  of  the  vounir  oeonie  "  sha  »iiri  in  an 

u^l^  d*^^  in  of  ^.Sf  b^L*1he^^'  P"^"^'  '^'^  "•  °^  "  *«"'  °'  ^"^  *°  P"*^'  mte^ew    1?  h^  h%r£hool   o£e  ^'^ 

usuaUy  dressed  in  GI  khaki,  block  the  Amerl-  out  those  old  problems:  holes  in  the  tin  roof  aeainst   the  nreaent  lici^  rituatiorT  Thll 

can  with  their  vehicles  in  their  desperation  of  the  storage  shed  because  the  South  Viet-  X^to  ielv^a  wS^S  iSS^hefr'  ^n 

for   business:    roads   flood   over   after  every  namese  tr<»ps  assigned  to  guard  the  place  ^                 ^        *  ""^  *°  ^^^  **"•*'  ~"°" 

heavy  rain,  blocking  the  paths  of  school  girls  decided  to  ventilate  it  with  their  M-16  rifles  ..Thftv  hAv«i  in«t  fiiith  m  t>,«ir  1— ^-»,  in,*, 

m  their  flowing  white  ao  daU:   the  unem-  of  an  afternoon;   big  lengths  of  the  power  maS  th^d^^Tn  out  of^h^^J^  IS„^^? 

ployed  stand  patiently  outside  the  fence  of  ime  missing  becausi  the  soldiers  saWed  It  ^^  ^t  to^^f or  a  L^atff,^h«,^>^? 

the  job  center,  but  there  Is  nothing,  and  the  up  so  they  S>uld  sell  ita  copper  on  the  black  f^^d^KJ  "Whl^  Sho,^d  ^,,1^ 

soldier  amputees-^Mther  on  crutches  or  In  nlarket;  sheete  of  roofing  aTd  lengths  of  lum-  £  ^e^  ^hl^d^ii  mt^ftiln?" 

wheelchalrs-seem  to  be  everywhere:    chll-  ber  carried  off.  He  repli^  the  Army  troops  ^^?  ^^t^^>.f^^          ♦„ 

dren— again    in    QI    khaki— root    through  with  civilian  imards                            '         »~  Mrs.  Dal  said  that  one  big  strain  on  the 

American  garbage  dumps.  Thuc  concedes  it  wlU  take  time  to  develop  ^^h  'ide'aU  *^n?  iZn  ,m"  '^h^^tl^fn^ 

The  cause  for  all  this  Is  war— especUUy  the  »n  industrial  nark    deen  water  nort   aimm-t  ^th  Ideals  cant  keep  up    with  the  rising 

Americanized  war.  T^e  rooting  Zt  0/ the  l^^dTa'eST'rSX^rcfty's'uneSyT^  SvSrdS^^TSn  "^""  '^°  ^°  ^*°  "^ 

Vietcong   and   the   North   Vietnamese   with  g-w    will  need  some  immndiftt*  h«in  activities  ao  keep  up. 

Shell  and  bomb  has  also  rooted  out  the  Viet-  Sk^g  Sy^r  N^n  nL  ISiol  an  "^"^  '^^  *'**  °°*  «^'*  *""  *^"°P'*'  ^« 
namese  farmers.  The  population  of  Danang  .Jr^^L^IZ  frXJr  n«ii^m«n  f^l'  t^  '^™*'^  shoveling  stone  for  the  street  oon- 
doubled  as  people  fled  £iere  from  the  count^  S^nc^i^S  Jh^  un^«i.^ii?fi^tX^  structlon  outside  the  school  receive  200  plas- 
slde  just  bitw^n  the  years  1966,  when  the  f^^dentThei^.^ TS^T^  h^n;^f!^  **"  <*°  °«'^*»>  »  '^"^  ^^"«  minimum  pro- 
Americans  landed  at  Red  Beach,  and  1968  '  "vWina  that  hMn  wfl^^t^  t^^^^  stltute  rates  In  Danang  are  between  3,000  and 
when  the  United  States  had  638.000  troops  on  ^™w^^*^' ^•'/^vf '„wrh^,^,*^^^^  6-«>0  P**^"  "  '^iRht  ($7.50  to  $12.60) . 
the  ground  in  Vietnam.  ^d  n^f^n  1  ^^M^i^  r^Ho  iS*L  ™i  '  "Vietnamese  youth."  she  said,  "dont  have 

"•nie  problems  facing  Danang  are  of  such  f^^  P"*  "P  *„?*Sl    °  nH.^^.n   t^%  a  base  In  Vietnamese  culture.  Without  this, 

magnitude  as  to  almost  defy  solutions,"  States  JifSa^  *^*y    worship    things    foreign.    Vietnamese 

the  new  report  on  the  city  by  the  VS.  ad-  -  *  f^    m.,                         ^         _^.      ^    ...  h*'e  to  be  Vietnamese  first.  Vietnamese  ways 

vlsory  team  here.  "With  a  basic  Infra-struc-  .„^"*  the  Thleu  goverMient  according  to  Its  are  being  lost"  because  of  the  foreign  pres- 

ture  Originally  designed  to  service  around  A^ce  offlcers.  la  headed  for  ita  biggest  defl-  ence  during  the  long  war. 

60.000  people,  the  city  now  has  almort  one  *="  •^*'  *°'*  "^^  *"'  *»*'*  precious  little  ^ow  that  foreigners  like  the  French  and 

half  million  people  .  .  .  The  city  Is  literally  money  to  divert  from  war  to  peace  projecta.  Americans  have  dragged  Vietnam  Into  the 

choking  Itself  to  death  and  will  only  survive  "l^e  buUding  schooU  in  Danang.  modem   Industrial   age.  Mrs.   Dal  conceded 

by  expansion  and  development  .  .  ."  The  Monte  Carlo — a  project  many  Viet-  that  "We  have  to  change  our  whole  system  of 

Yet.  how  can  a  city  and  a  country  fighting  namese  as  well  as  Americans  here  scoff  at —  education"  to  train  people  In  the  technical 

for  Ita  life  on  three  different  military  fronta  Is  not  only  a  long-term  ambition  but  contrary  sciences.  But  tbare  Is  a  widespread  fear  in 

pay  any  attention  to  what  the  planners  say  to  the  current  strict  rules  of  behavior,  like  this  and  other  cities  In  Vietnam  that  such  a 

should  be  done  on  the  homefront?  The  ques-  no  dancing  In  Saigon.  leap  forward  technically  will  leave  more  of 

tlon  is  one  posed  not  only  In  Danang  but  -.«««««-  mw  vn  ****  reversed  Vietnamese  traditions  behind, 

other  cities  In  Vietnam  as  well— with  Saigon's  oaowTH  or  danang  ,J^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^  ,^^^^  Khanh,  right  in  the 

problems  of  overcrowdmg  and  crime  and  pov-  This  la  bow  the  Danang  population  has  middle  of  the  war.  is  chairing  the  Danang 

erty  even  worse  In  some  days.  grown  since  the  United  States  entered  the  Cultural  Committee  and  arranging  Vletnam- 

As  the  United  States  packs  up  to  leave  war  In  1966:  eee  folk  festivals  in  the  city.  He.  like  so 
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many  others  In  Vietnam,  has  lived  with  war 
a  long  time. 

A  medical  doctor  from  Vlnh,  Morih  Viet- 
nam, Khanh  held  up  a  pair  of  tweezers  for 
eye  operations  which  he  had  fashioned  from 
a  downed  French  airplane  while  serving  with 
the  Vletmlnh.  Talking  about  Danang,  where 
be  has  lived  for  the  last  13  years.  Thanh 
said:  "Our  principal  problem  to  solve  Is  Jobs 
and  the  secondary  one  Is  to  organize  our  so- 
ciety to  bring  back  more  of  our  culture. 

"There  are  lota  of  rich  people  out  there, 
but  they  only  have  money — nothing  perma- 
nent. They  Just  have  the  money  brought 
over  here  by  the  Americans."  He  does  not 
believe  this  psurt  of  the  Vietnam  War  legacy 
will  do  his  country  any  lasting  good.  He  said 
the  real  wealth  would  be  something  for  his 
people  to  build  like  the  community  college 
be  is  chan4>lonlng  for  Danang.  It  cant  wait 
for  the  war  to  end.  he  said,  if  the  new  gen- 
eration is  to  prepare  Itself  for  the  futiu-e. 

Tran  Dinh  Blnh,  head  of  the  unemploy- 
ment office  in  Danang,  epitomized  the  feel- 
ing among  Vietnam  government  leaders  that 
the  United  States  should  not  leave  Vietnam 
In  the  lurch  economically  even  after  the  VS. 
troops  leave.  "We  need  help,"  Blnh  said.  "I 
hope  the  United  States  will  provide  what  we 
need.  We  need  the  tools,  the  right  tools,  to 
build  up  our  economy.  We  need  to  learn  to 
make  before  you  give  tis  tools  for  mnKing 
colored  television  seta." 


How  THE  Average  Danang  REsmENT  Livks 

Danang. — This  Is  how  the  average  resident 
of  this  city  lived  today  according  to  a  study 
of  Danang  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Carl  Heffley  of  the  U.S.  advisory  team  here : 

He  "Uvea  In  a  makeshift  house  that  he 
constructed  himself  or  is  renting  ...  He 
shares  the  immediate  hectare  (2.5  acres)  of 
land  surrounding  his  house  with  17  other 
homes  and  aroimd  147  more  people.  If  he's 
lucky,  some  of  the  outside  area  will  be  a 
street  or  pathway  where  his  children  can 
Iflay. 

"He  attended  elementary  school  for  two 
years  and  is  now  an  unskilled  laborer  who 
works  seven  days  a  week  and  earns  around 
6,000  plasters  ($16)  a  month.  He  has  watched 
food  and  clothing  prices  In  Danang  rise  In 
the  last  month  by  about  6  per  cent. 

"Since  there  are  no  sewers  In  Dtmang,  the 
■anltary  facilities  of  his  home  are  serviced 
by  a  septic  tank  or  drainage. dlteh.  If  he  has 
no  toilet  faculty  In  his  hoxise,  he  and  his 
famUy  will  use  the  nearest  cemetery  or 
beach. 

"His  home  Is  not  wired  for  electricity  since 
there  are  no  electric  facilities  In  his  area; 
what  light  is  needed  Is  supplied  by  a  kero- 
sene lantern. 

"His  chUdren  wUl  carry  water  for  the 
household  from  the  nearest  public  well  since 
the  city  has  not  piped  water  to  his  khom  yet 
and  it  is  too  expensive  to  buy  from  a  vendor. 

"Only  three  of  his  six  chUdren  wUl  attend 
school,  and  they  wUl  probably  quit  after  six 
years. 

What  little  garbage  the  famUy  accumulates 
has  to  be  carried  to  the  nearest  empty  lot  for 
disposal  since  the  city  only  collecta  In  the 
central  business  district. 

"The  city  only  has  17  mailmen  so  he  must 
go  to  his  khu  pho  office  to  pick  up  any  maU 
he  geta,  and  if  he  wanta  to  make  a  telephone 
call  he  must  go  downtown  to  the  central  post 
office  to  use  the  one  and  only  public  tele- 
phone avaUable  In  the  city. 

"During  the  typhoon  season  the  chances 
are  good  that  his  home  will  be  flooded  since 
the  drainage  ditches  constructed  In  his  khom 
•re  filled  with  garbage  and  have  never  really 
worked. 

"His  family  has  no  transportation,  and  the 
cost  of  public  transportation  that  is  available 
i>  too  expensive  on  his  salary.  He  cannot 
•fford  a  Honda,  and  be  and  his  family  will 
oontinue  to  walk  long  distances  to  work, 
school  and  the  market. 


"His  main  concern  is  for  his  famUy's  safety 
because  of  the  Increasing  amount  of  crime  in 
the  city. 

"He  Is  completely  uneducated  to  family 
living  and  would  probably  prefer  living  In 
the  coiuitry.  but  he  cannot  return  because 
of  the  security  In  his  vUlage  and  probably 
wUl  not  return  untU  his  living  situation  m 
the  city  becomes  much  worse." 


SPEECH  BY  NED  PARISH,  PRESI- 
DENT. NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  BLUE  SHIELD  PLANS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  speech  by  Mr.  Ned 
Parish,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Blue  Shield  Plans,  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
1972    Annual   Bttciness   Meeting    of   Blttk 

Shield  Plans — Sofplementart  Report  of 

THE   PRESmENT 

At  the  beginning  of  our  corporate  planning 
effort  this  past  year,  the  consultant  from 
Planning  Dynamics  handed  me  a  card  which 
read:  "No  amount  of  planning  wUl  ever  re- 
place dumb  luck." 

If  you  give  that  statement  a  little  thought. 
It  can  be  interpreted  in  maay  ways.  For  ex- 
ample: "Planning  Isn't  that  Important,  but 
luck  is  everything,"  or  "You're  dumb,  if  you 
don't  plan  ahead,"  or  It's  a  C(q>out  by  Plan- 
ning Dynamics  which  says  In  effect,  "If  you 
listen  to  us  and  stiU  fall,  don't  blame  us." 

Over  the  months  that  we  have  been  In 
corporate  planning.  I  came  to  realize  what 
that  little  card  was  meant  to  do. 

First,  It  provoked  aU  of  us  to  think  about 

p1ii.rm.lng 

Secondly,  It  drove  home  the  point  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  the  future  of  Blue 
Shield  is  too  important  to  leave  to  "dumb 
luck." 

Dr.  Layton,  In  his  report  earlier  as  Board 
chairman,  outlined  some  of  the  corporate 
assumptions  we  have  had  to  make  in  o\xx 
planning  process  for  the  next  flve  years.  Now, 
I  wovUd  like  to  discuss  some  key  problems 
that  we  see  In  the  immediate  future  and 
what  we  expect  to  do  to  resolve  them. 

PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

Certainly  one  of  the  key  problems  facing 
Blue  Shield  today  centers  around  profes- 
sional relations. 

It's  been  said  that  success  comes  only 
after  you  do  what  you  have  to  do — at  the 
time  you  hate  to  do  It  most.  In  this — my 
first  address  to  this  body  as  NABSP  Presi- 
dent— I  hate  to  tackle  this  critical  and  often 
emotional  Issue. 

But  the  success  of  Blue  Shield  wlU  rest 
to  a  great  extent  on  professional  relations 
and  I  feel  con4>eQed  to  share  these  thoughta 
with  you. 

Blue  Shield  was  organized  by  phsrslclana 
m  the  beginning,  but  it  Is  dear  In  every 
document  and  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  around  at  the  time,  that  these 
physicians  helped  estabUsh  Blue  Shield 
to  serve  the  public. 

Early  support  for  Blue  Shield  In  the  medi- 
cal community  was  Intense,  but  not  very 
widespread.  And,  If  It  had  not  been  for 
some  extra<»tllnarUy  dedicated  doctors,  the 
movement  would  not  exlat  today.  So,  when 
I  run  across  a  physician  who  feels  we  exist 
solely  for  his  benefit,  my  first  reaction  is 
one  of  dismay,  because  such  an  attitude  is 
a  grave  Injustice  to  the  image  of  those  other 
physicians  who  made  many  personal  and 
professional  sacriflces  so  that  the  public 
coiUd  have  better  access  to  medical  care. 

I  think  there  Is  no  greater  monument  to 
the  spirit  and  dedication  of  doctors  than  Blue 
Shield.  Every  physician  can  be  proud  that  he 
Is  a  member  of  a  profession  that  shares  a 


major  responsibility  for  helping  to  build  a 
strong  system  that  provides  the  public  with 
relatively  easy  access  to  medical  care. 

But,  he  must  also  know  that  it  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Nor  to  me.  Nor  to  you.  It  belongs. 
Instead,  to  those  66  million  Americans  who 
have  Joined  together  to  form  a  health  protec- 
tion phenomenon  known  as  Blue  Shield. 

I  believe  a  large  part  of  Blue  Shield's  pro- 
fessional relations  problems  have  resulted 
from  the  impact  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid — 
and  to  a  greater  extent — the  uncertainty  of 
new  Federal  legislation. 

Medicine  feels — with  some  reason — that  the 
public  does  not  understand  nor  appreciate  It. 
Most  doctors  make  the  decision  to  enter  med- 
icine at  an  early  age.  They  tend  tc  be  moti- 
vated both  by  a  desire  to  help  people,  and  by 
a  desire  for  the  respect  of  the  csmmunlty. 
These  motives  remain  strong,  so  that  even- 
tually they  achieve  their  goal. 

Medicine  Is  not  an  easy  course  to  pursue. 
Once  an  individual  has  been  licensed  to  prac- 
tice, he  feels  be  has  earned  a  measure  of  re- 
spect from  society.  Unfortunately,  to  an  in- 
creasing degree,  the  physician  begins  his 
medical  practice  only  to  find  that  the  public 
can  also  be  highly  critical,  and  less  than  sen- 
sitive to  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  in 
order  that  the  young  doctor  may  now  serve 
the  public  with  his  knowledge.  The  result  is 
that  the  doctor  may  be  a  little  disenchanted 
with  the  public  at  the  outset. 

Blue  Shield,  then,  one  of  whose  purposes  is 
to  function  as  the  public's  representative  in 
the  area  of  medical  care,  may  have  to  start 
out  in  a  somewhat  unpopular  position. 

Blue  Shield  also  has  played  a  role  in  Medi- 
care by  serving  as  an  intermediary  for  60  per 
cent  of  the  elderly  in  the  Part  B  program,  and 
has  also  served  as  an  Intermediary  in  Medic- 
aid programs. 

Thus,  we  have  been  identified  by  some 
physicians  as  part  of  the  overall  system  which 
does  not  accord  the  system  Ite  proper  respect 
and  which  is  trying  to  put  the  profession  un- 
der more  controls.  This  does  not  enhance  our 
popularity. 

It's  pretty  difficult  for  doctors  to  reach  into 
the  government  bureaucracy  and  find  "the 
man"  to  complain  to. 

But  the  Plan  chairman,  the  Plan  Board 
member,  the  Plan  chief  executive,  or  the  pro- 
fessional relations  man  is  highly  visible  and 
always  there.  And  many  an  unhappy  physi- 
cian is  using  Blue  Shield  as  an  outlet  for  his 
rancor. 

There  may  be  a  few  Plans  where  the  doctor 
has  a  right  to  be  disenchanted  with  Blue 
Shield.  Perhaps  his  Plan  has  made  promises 
it  failed  to  keep,  or  has  not  even  bothered  to 
make  the  promise  in  the  first  place.  Thus, 
the  doctor  feels  ignored. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Plans 
that  are  disappointed  with  their  doctors. 
These  are  cases  where  physicians  believe  that 
Blue  Shield  is  their  private  preserve  and  as 
long  as  their  views  are  not  immediately  em- 
braced they  want  nothing  to  do  with  that 
Plan— except,  perhaps,  to  harass  It. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  are  victims  of  circum- 
stances that  are  not  aU  of  our  own  making. 
And  this  is  one  very  important  reason  that 
we  must  have  strong,  creative  public  and 
professional  relations  efforta.  It  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  us  to  make  sure  we  are  In  control 
of  those  circumstances  that  may  affect  Blue 
Shield.  We  are  In  a  position  to  help  Improve 
communications  between  the  profession  and 
the  public  by  making  sure  that  both  fuUy 
understand  Blue  Shield's  role  in  health  care. 
But,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  need 
the  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession. 

So  let's  try  to  solidify  our  front  through 
a  little  better  understanding  of  the  mutual 
contributions  each  has  made. 

Simply  stated,  medicine's  contributions  to 
Blue  Shield  include  the  foUowlng: 

1.  It  helped  Blue  Shield  get  establUhed — 
and  again  I  remind  you — for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 
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2.  In  certain  Plan  areas,  medicine  accepted 
reduced  payments  to  keep  the  Plan  Xrom 
flnanclal  disaster. 

3.  It  contributed  untold  hours  to  Blue 
Shield  Board  and  committee  functions — 
without  charge — to  develop  programs  that 
the  public  needs.  As  one  veteran  Blue  Shield 
Board  member  told  me,  "I  serve  on  the  Blue 
Shield  Plan  Board  because  I  feel  It  Is  my 
responsibility  as  a  physician.  I  wouldn't 
spend  the  hours  I  do  on  Blue  Shield  matters 
or  take  some  of  the  guff  I  have  to  take  if  I 
didn't  believe  I  had  a  professional  duty.  Tou 
couldnt  pay  me  to  take  some  of  the  knocks 
I've  had  as  a  Blue  Shield  Board  member." 

4.  Medicine  has  also  provided  peer  review 
committees  to  help  establish  claims,  review 
guidelines,  and  to  adjudicate  the  especially 
tough  cases. 

5.  Physicians  signed  participating  agree- 
ments with  Blue  Shield — individually  or 
through  medical  societies.  This  gave  Blue 
Shield  an  opportunity  to  help  Itself  and  the 
medical  profession  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  public. 

What  have  the  Blue  Shield  Plans  done  for 
medicine?  I  can  draw  an  equally  impressive 
list. 

1.  Blue  Shield  has  given  the  leadership 
to.  and  participated  largely  in,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  largest  and  most  viable 
private  system  for  the  delivery  and  financing 
of  medical  care. 

2.  It  has  assxired  direct  payment  to  physi- 
cians without  losses  from  bad  debts  and  with- 
out additional  collection  expense.  Today,  on 
private  business  alone.  Blue  Shield  pays 
doctors  more  than  2Vi  billion  dollars  a  year. 

3.  Blue  Shield — through  the  physician 
voice  on  Boards  and  committees — has  been 
receptive  to  medicine's  views.  If  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  the  quality  of  this 
representation  has  been  inadequate,  it  has 
been,  more  often  than  not,  because  of  failure 
to  make  best  use  of  the  mechanisms  Blue 
Shield  has  placed  at  medicine's  disposal. 

4.  It  has  undertaken  experimental  activi- 
ties to  extend  prepayment  coverage  into  new 
areas  of  medical  services. 

5.  It  has  played  a  "buffer  role"  In  Medi- 
care. Someone  defined  this  as  getting  kicked 
on  both  sides  while  relaying  apologies  to 
those  doing  the  kicking.  Regardless  of  the 
buffer  role,  and  regardless  of  what  many 
doctors  may  thing  of  Medicare,  the  program 
would  have  been  even  less  acceptable  if  it 
were  not  for  Blue  Shield. 

6.  Blue  Shield  is  working  to  develop  more 
effective  cost  containment  programs  and 
documenting  the  effectiveness  of  these  ef- 
forts. Our  cost  containment  programs  are 
not  efforts  to  harass  physicians  as  some  Blue 
Shield  critics  charge.  We  understand  and  re- 
spect the  role  both  Blue  Shield  and  medicine 
must  play  in  utilization  review,  and  we're 
working  with  doctors  to  develop  efficient 
claims  review  and  peer  review  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  everyone. 

From  these  two  lists  it  is  obvious  that  Blue 
Shield  and  medicine  need  each  other.  In  the 
face  of  the  challenges  confronting  both  of 
us,  I  would  urge  a  re-examination  and  under- 
standing of  Blue  Shield  as  an  organization  to 
serve  the  public's  health  care  needs  through 
a  coordinated  effort  between  medicine  and 
Blue  Shield. 

In  terms  of  our  corporate  objectives,  we 
state  that  the  basic  goal  of  NABSP  is  to  "pro- 
vide leadership,  counsel  and  guidance  so  that 
Blue  Shield  philosophy  and  concepts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  vital  force  In  the  financing  and 
delivery  of  health  care  in  the  United  States." 

I  hope  medicine — whose  views  have  been 
so  carefully  built  into  that  philosophy  and 
those  concepts — will  Join  us  in  working  to- 
ward this  objective. 

FOtrWOATIONS 

One  manifestation  of  physician  discontent 
Is  the  emergence  in  many  areas  of  Founda- 
tions for  Medical  Care. 

I  think  the  whole  Issue  of  roundatloQS, 


more  than  any  one  single  thing,  exposes  the 
importance  of  strong  professional  relations. 
If  only  for  our  own  selfish  reasons,  we  don't 
want  physicians  leaving  Blue  Shield  to  build 
another  competitive  system.  Even  though  we 
may  have  o\ir  interest  at  the  forefront  of 
consideration,  we  don't  believe  competitive 
foundations  are  in  the  best  interest  of  medi- 
cine, private  prepayment,  or  the  public. 

I  do  believe  that  foundations  can  be  most 
useful  to  the  public  and  to  medicine  by 
working  primarily  in  the  area  of  peer  review 
through  Blue  Shield  and  other  carriers. 

However,  there  are  a  few  foundations  which 
seek  a  far  broader  role  and  in  some  aspects 
would  duplicate  the  current  efforts  of  Blue 
Shield.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  these 
kinds  of  foundations  can  fragment  the  pri- 
vate sector  when  the  times  call  for  unity. 

Some  of  the  attraction,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
fact  that  many  believe  foundations  can  be 
completely  physician  controlled.  But  this  is 
simply  an  illusion.  It  cannot  be  that  way 
over  the  long  haul. 

Foundations  will  be  subject  eventually  to 
the  same  pressures  and  forces  that  have 
helped  influence  Blue  Shield.  Only  with  foun- 
dations change  will  come  more  quickly  than 
It  has  with  Blue  Shield  because  of  today's 
very  consumer-oriented  environment. 

I  would  caution  that  as  foundations  seek 
and  use  more  government  funds,  they  will 
eventually  become  heavily  dependent  on  such 
support,  and  be  forced  to  respond  to  govern- 
ment direction.  Prom  past  performance,  it  Is 
not  likely  that  government  will  spend  sub- 
stantial monies  on  programs  it  cannot  con- 
trol. And  when  public  money  is  being  spent, 
it  is  only  proper  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
close  public  scrutiny  and  accountability. 

I  would  have  to  suggest  that  it  is  naive  for 
anyone  to  feel  honestly  that  foundations 
could  hope  to  avoid  the  process  of  evolution 
toward  effective  public  participation  that 
Blue  Shield  has  experlened,  even  ass\unlng 
that  such  an  escape  would  be  a  good  thing. 
And  I  am  not  ready  to  make  that  assumption 
either. 

Foundations,  however,  that  are  philosoph- 
ically prepared  to  work  with  Blue  Shield  in 
using  the  best  of  both  our  capabilities  can, 
and  win,  perform  a  useful  public  service. 
They  will  help  strengthen  the  private  sector 
and  will  demonstrate  its  performance  quo- 
tient. 

We  have,  of  course,  communicated  these 
views  to  the  Foundations,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

THE   PTTBUC 

Another  significant  problem  area  we  face 
today  is  with  the  other  key  element  of  the 
Blue  Shield  commitment — the  public. 

In  our  early  days.  Blue  Shield  was  likened 
to  a  social  movement,  and  the  public  ap- 
plauded our  fortitude.  The  press,  meanwhile 
did  not  stand  Idly  by  waiting  for  us  to  make 
a  mistake  so  they  could  offer  their  criticisms. 
Instead,  they  gave  us  Just  about  all  the  fa- 
vorable publicity  we  could  have  wanted.  And 
when  we  made  a  mistake,  they  at  least  gave 
us  credit  for  trying. 

That  surely  doesn't  sound  like  the  situa- 
tion today,  does  it?  And  the  question  is  why? 
What  happened  to  that  little  organization 
that  was  struggling  almost  against  hope  for 
survival? 

Well,  it  survived,  first  of  all.  And  then  It 
grew — right  into  the  world's  largest  system 
for  prepaying  medical  bills. 

In  other  words,  to  paraphrase  a  famous 
pogo  quotation : 

"We  has  met  the  establishment,  and  they 
is  us." 

As  enrollment  increased,  as  large  national 
accounts  turned  to  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  for  uniform  benefits  for  their  workers 
scattered  across  the  country,  our  Plan  build- 
ings and  staffs  grew. 

Then  Medicare  and  Medicaid  came  along 
and  together  with  new  computed  technology 
we  grew  even  more. 


But  suddenly,  our  business  took  on  new 
complexities.  We  had  broader  coverage  and 
that  was  good.  Only  the  costs  of  our  programs 
began  to  rise  at  an  increasing  rate. 

And  certainly  the  computers  could  write  a 
check  in  less  than  a  second,  but  somehow  in 
the  back  of  the  shop  delayed  claims  stacked 
up. 

"Garbage  in  .  .  .  garbage  out,"  became  a 
part  of  the  national  vernacular. 

Meanwlille,  the  public  changed,  too.  The 
quest  for  answers  to  the  effectiveness  of 
health  care  financing  and  cost  of  health  care 
moved  in  quantum  leaps. 

Toung  people,  many  born  under  Blue 
Shield  coverage  but  never  perceiving  of  us  aa 
a  social  movement,  became  more  Inquisitive 
and  articulate. 

Blue  Shield  was  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. And  IT  Blue  Shield  could  not  deliver 
as  they  felt  it  should,  and  could  not  hold 
down  costs  to  reasonable  limits,  its  future 
role  was  strongly  questioned. 

My  friends,  we  have  less  margin  for  error 
In  terms  of  public  acceptance,  so  we  have  to 
be  right  almost  all  the  time.  And  that's  what 
we  call  pressure. 

Pressure  In  itself  wont  kill  us,  but  poor 
performance  will.  And  the  poorer  the  per- 
formance, the  greater  the  visibility;  and  the 
greater  the  visibility,  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure. It's  a  devastating  cycle  that  can  only  be 
broken  with  good  performance. 

And  this  is  the  key  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  private  underwritten  system 
of  prepayment. 

It's  important,  too,  that  we  be  aWe  to  dem- 
onstrate a  strong  performance  record  if  we 
are  to  have  an  Influence  on,  and  subsequent 
participation  In,  whatever  type  oT  national 
health  program  is  passed. 

So  a  part  of  my  message  to  you  Is  to  take 
a  good  hard  look  at  your  Plan,  your  organiza- 
tional structure,  your  effectiveness. 

We  must  be  able  to  move  with  these  public 
expectations,  or  we  may  find  ourselves 
ignored. 

In  our  corporate  objectives,  NABSP  Is  ad- 
dressing itself  to  assist  Plans  In  overcoming 
these  problems. 

1.  We  will  expand  and  improve  the  ability 
to  assist  Plans  in  recognizing  managerial, 
operational  and  financial  difficulties. 

2.  We  will  mobilize  the  resources  of  Blue 
Shield  to  support  quality,  effectiveness,  and 
economy  in  providing  health  care  services. 

3.  We  will  exercise  the  authority  the  Plana 
have  entrusted  to  us  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  of  performance. 

4.  We  will  strengthen  the  identity  of  Blue 
Shield  nationally  and  Its  special  relationship 
and  dominant  role  in  medical  prepayment. 

5.  We  will  support  Plans  In  developing  al- 
ternate forms  of  delivering  health  care. 

GOVERNMENT   PROGRAMS 

As  far  as  government  programs  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  it  is  time  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  them,  especially  Medicare.  What 
it  is,  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing. 
We  must  make  some  decisions  about  the 
future. 

Soon,  a  new  set  of  guidelines  will  be  forth- 
coming from  SSA,  and  these  will  place  even 
further  restriction  on  Part  B  carriers  in  ad- 
ministering the  program.  In  short,  we  are 
feeling  pressure  to  become  more  of  a  simple 
administrative  vehicle  tor  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  This  is  more  than  Just 
a  concern  for  the  slow  erosion  of  our  role. 
It  also  affects  our  ability  to  perform  for  Medi- 
care recipients  and  our  private  subscribers 
in  what  we  feel  Is  their  best  Interest. 

So,  what  do  we  do? 

First,  let  me  say  that  I'm  not  advocating 
that  we  all  mall  back  the  contracts  to  SSA. 
But  I  believe  we  must  take  a  firm  stand  and 
be  prepared  to  support  It. 

We  represent  79  million  Americans  In  one 
way  or  another,  and  It's  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  make  sure  we  represent  them  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent,  and  In  the  best  manner 
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we  know  how.  We  want  to  serve  Medicare 
Just  as  much  as  we  do  our  largest  private 
accounts,  because  Blue  Shield  Is  committed 
to  serving  the  entire  community  in  whatever 
way  we  can.  I,  for  one,  think  we  should  be 
dealing  from  the  strengths  that  Blue  Shield 
possesses. 

If  we  don't  feel  that  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions best  serve  not  only  the  beneficiaries, 
but  the  Interests  of  our  66  million  dues-pay- 
ing members.  It's  time  to  say  ao  and  nego- 
tiate accordingly. 

PRIVATE  MARKET 

I  have  mentioned  the  serious  concerns  of 
our  private  market  about  cost  containment 
and  Improved  performance,  which  in  this 
context  mean  efficient,  effective,  and  eco- 
nomic delivery  of  benefits.  Our  abilities  In 
these  areas  are  directly  related  to  my  con- 
viction that  Blue  Shield  must  remain  sen- 
sitive to  the  demands  of  the  market,  but 
cannot  continue  to  provide  crazy  quilt  cover- 
age for  the  sake  of  boosting  year  end  enroll- 
ment figures.  This  practice  became  the  norm 
during  the  late  1950's,  and  today  we  may  be 
paying  dearly  for  our  desire  to  "meet  the 
competition." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  me  that  when  we  es- 
tablished quantitative  enrollment  goals, 
"meeting  the  competition"  almost  always 
meant  lowering  Blue  Shield  standards.  This 
Is  unfortunate. 

NABSP  has  developed  a  ccMnprehenslve 
contract  to  assure  uniform  definition  of  ben- 
efits In  support  of  uniform  administration. 
Obviously,  there  is  still  need  for  flexibility 
In  programming  by  having  varying  scopes  of 
benefits  avaUable.  But  this  flexibility  must 
have  reasonable  limits. 

If  we  are  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
service  benefit  philosophy,  then  our  primary 
thrust  in  the  market  place  should  reflect 
this.  Blue  Shield's  acceptance  by  federal  em- 
ployees seems  to  be  evidence  of  a  genuine 
desire  of  the  public  for  quality  coverage.  At 
the  same  time,  this  type  of  program  will 
Insure  better  response  to  the  demands  tor 
Improved  performance  and  effective  cost  con- 
taliunent. 

I  don't  offer  these  remarks  as  criticism  of 
what  Plana  have  done  regarding  benefita. 
Neither  do  they  aerve  to  solve  your  preaent 
problems.  But  perhaps  we  should  be  moving 
more  actively  In  the  future  toward  a  higher 
quality  of  coverage,  in  the  Interest  not  only 
of  protecting  the  subscriber,  but  of  more  ef- 
fective administration. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  by  citing  an  article  on 
the  British  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram, which  appeared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  Monday  . 

According  to  the  report,  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs 
showed  that  most  Britons  would  prefer  to 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  Improved 
health  insurance. 

Only  29  per  cent  said  health  aervlcea 
should  be  improved  by  the  state  taking  more 
in  taxes. 

Seventy  per  cent  said  they  would  prefer 
smaller  contributions  to  the  National  Health 
Service  while  they  made,  and  paid  for,  plans 
for  private  health  Insurance. 

The  article  pointed  out  that  private  health 
plans  have  become  a  fringe  benefit  for  em- 
ployees offered  by  several  large  companies. 

We  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  this  situ- 
ation because  the  British  United  Provident 
Association  (BUPA) — Is  an  affiliate  of  Blue 
Shield.  And  Its  membership  has  grown  from 
a  small  group  to  more  than  1>/^  million 
persons  today. 

What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  again  la 
that  the  private  sector  In  health  care  has 
certain  unique  featurea  that  the  public  llkea 
because  health  care  Is  a  personal  thing. 

We  must  see  that  what  we  have  to  con- 
tribute Is  retained  In  our  system  of  health 
care. 

We  can  strongly  Influence  the  ultimate 


pattern — IF  we  are  performing  our  func- 
tlona  well;  IF  we  have  a  strong  unlfled 
voice;  IF  we  can  convey  our  message  effec- 
tively to  Congress;  IF  we  can  generate  re- 
newed support  and  confldence  from  the 
public. 

These  things  are  not  going  to  hempen  by 
themselves,  and  no  one  is  going  to  make 
them  happen  for  ua.  But  they  are  attainable. 
If  we  believe  In  ourselves — If  we  believe  that 
what  we  are  doing  Is  worth  doing — we  can 
make  them  happen.  The  key  Is  Involvement, 
not  just  by  staff,  but  by  Boards  of  Directors 
and  everyone  else  who  associates  himself 
with  Blue  Shield.  We  have  come  too  far  not 
to  go  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Ned  F.  Parish. 


WEST  CHESTER  BOYS  CHOIR  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  boys  choir  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  was 
invited  to  participate  In  the  Graz  Inter- 
national Youth  Music  Festival,  to  be 
held  in  Oraz,  Austria,  from  July  11 
through  July  15, 1972. 

I  am  delighted  by  the  honor  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  West  Chester, 
Chester  Coimty,  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  this  invitation.  I  am  confident 
that  the  boys  choir  will  be  outstanding 
ambassadors  of  good  will  for  Ameria,  and 
that  their  appearance  at  the  Internation- 
al Youth  Music  Festival  will  be  a  success. 

An  article  describing  the  boys  choir  In- 
vitation was  published  in  the  West 
Chester  Daily  Local  News  on  April  14, 
1972. 1  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

BOTB  Choib  Gets  Invitation 

If  a  group  of  West  Chester  choir  boys  can 
find  a  few  angels,  they  will  be  si>endlng  at 
least  a  week  this  summer  In  Europe,  singing 
at  a  music  festival. 

An  Invitation  to  take  part  In  the  Graz 
(Austria)  International  Youth  Music  Festival 
In  July  has  already  been  sent  to  the  Boys 
Choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  In 
the  cotinty  seat. 

If  the  young  slngera  make  the  trip,  they 
will  be  one  of  30  musical  groups  to  partici- 
pate In  the  week-long  festival.  Included  are 
choirs,  choruses,  orchestras  and  bands  from 
North  America,  Western  Europe  and  Scan- 
dinavia. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Choir  Is  one  of  only 
three  U.  S.  boys  choirs  Invited. 

Hosting  the  festival  is  the  Youth  Depart- 
mental of  the  Styrlan  Provlncal  Government, 
Republic  of  Austria.  Oraz,  the  host  city,  la 
nested  in  the  Styrlan  Alps  and  dates  back 
to  the  12th  Cenjtury. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Invitation  came  In  Janu- 
ary to  Mrs.  Jane  Adams  Moore,  the  choir  di- 
rector. 

At  that  time,  the  trip  seemed  out  of  the 
question,  as  costs  would  run  about  (13,000 
for  air  transportation,  lodging  and  meals  for 
the  28  boys  and  their  chaperones. 

However,  the  enthusiastic  choir  director 
and  some  of  the  boys'  parents  didn't  give  up 
on  the  possibility  of  making  the  trip.  Parents 
meetings  were  scheduled,  and  after  a  final 
session  with  the  church  vestry  this  week.  It 
was  decided  to  make  every  effort  to  send  the 
choir  to  Oraz. 

The  parents,  working  through  Ralph  Zaay- 
enga.  church  music  committee  chairman, 
have  pledged  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
money  needed,  but  the  total  flgure  has  not 
been  reached.  No  church  funds  will  be  used 
to  make  the  trip,  but  a  number  of  activities 
have  been  planned  by  the  choir  and  parents. 


Included  are  a  pancake  breakfast  from  8 
a.m.  to  noon.  May  13  at  the  parish  house;  a 
car  wash  at  Knox's  Car  Wash,  E.  Market 
Street,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  May  20;  and  a 
concert  at  the  church  at  7:30  p.m.,  June  17. 
A  dinner  dance  Is  also  In  the  planning  stage 
for  May  6. 

Day  of  decision  for  the  boys  is  June  10. 
If,  on  that  date,  the  additional  money  needed 
Is  raised,  the  trip  Is  on.  A  lack  of  funds  then 
means  the  trip  will  be  postponed  for  a  year. 

The  Boys  Choir  of  the  church  Is  part  of 
a  larger  Mens  and  Boys  Choir  which  was 
founded  at  floly  Trinity  In  1891.  There  are 
currently  37  boys,  aged  7-15  singing.  Another 
15  men  make  up  the  entire  choir. 

Some  of  the  younger  boys  will  not  make 
the  proposed  trip  because  of  the  probable 
hectic  schedule  such  a  festival  entails. 

Concerts  are  not  new  to  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity boys.  During  the  past  18  months  they 
have  performed  at  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden,  the  capltol  rotunda  In  Hturlsburg, 
the  New  York  Civic  Opera  House,  the 
State  Museum  Building  Auditorium  and  a 
number  of  churches  and  organizations  In 
three  states.  During  the  holidays  the  boys 
also  sing  In  area  nursing  homes. 

All  of  their  concerts  Include  both  sacred 
and  secular  music,  and  their  recent  presen- 
tations have  featured  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
operetta  "Trial  by  Jury." 

Much  of  the  concert  work  Is  done  by  a 
select  group  of  about  20  of  the  "older" 
choir  members  who  have  formed  the  Trin- 
ity Choir  Boys. 

First  and  foremost,  the  choir  is  a  church 
choir,  and  the  boys  normally  rehearse  about 
five  hours  a  week  for  the  Sunday  service. 
However,  that  time  Is  now  being  extended 
and  some  strange  European  folk  songs  are 
finding  their  way  Into  the  Holy  Trinity 
repertoire. 

If  enthusiasm  alone  can  make  a  dream 
come  true,  the  boys  choir  will  be  winging  Its 
way  to  Austria  come  July  10  for  the  week- 
long  musical  event. 

If  the  trip  becomes  a  reality,  the  28  boys 
wlU  be  ready  to  "make  a  joyful  noise  .  .  .•* 
In  the  storied  old  city  of  Oraz. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  much  is 
being  said  and  written  today  about  the 
urgent  need  throughout  the  Nation  for 
rural  development.  Technical  advance- 
ments during  the  past  two  decades  have 
revolutionized  farming  to  the  extent  it 
no  longer  is  the  predominant  source  of 
rural  area  employment.  During  this 
period,  large  numbers  of  people  have 
migrated  from  rural  to  urban  areas  to 
seek  Job  opportunities — not  necessarily 
in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  but  be- 
cause they  have  been  forced  to  do  so. 
This  migration  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  twofold  problem  we  are  pres- 
ently experiencing — urban  sprawl  and 
the  deterioration  of  rural  services. 

To  correct  these  problems,  as  I  have 
been  urging  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1961,  we  must  turn  to  the  devlopment 
of  our  rural  communities  and  convert 
them  into  places  of  opportimity,  thus  in- 
suring our  rural  youth  that  they  can  re- 
main in  their  communities  and  build 
their  future.  It  will  be  a  great  day  when 
we  also  can  encourage  those  who  have 
left  and  wish  to  return,  that  they  can  do 
so.  The  accomplishment  of  these  objec- 
tives should  be  placed  among  our  top 
priorities. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  contributions  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  of  the  UJS.  Department 
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of  Agriculture  has  been  making  under 
the  leadership  of  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $59.6  million 
was  pumped  into  the  rural  Iowa  econ- 
omy through  various  PHA  programs  to 
stimulate  agricultural  and  community 
development.  Major  uses  of  the  fimds  In- 
clude $9.7  million  in  loans  to  304  fami- 
lies to  purchase  farms;  $11.6  million  in 
loans  to  1,400  farm  families  to  operate 
farms;  $19.4  million  in  housing  loans  to 
1,849  rural  families  enabling  them  to  be- 
come homeowners;  $4.4  million  in  loans 
for  86  rental  housing  imits  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  young  families,  senior 
citizens  and  those  with  lower  incomes; 
$7.9  million  in  loans  and  grants  to  36 
small  towns  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  water  supply  systems;  and  $4.8  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  grants  to  30  rural  com- 
munities for  waste  dis(>osal  systems. 

This.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  is  rural 
area  development.  These  FHA  services 
provide  for  better  living  and  contribute 
significantly  to  creating  new  Job  oppor- 
timlties  In  our  rural  communities. 

One  such  community  in  which  this 
happened,  for  example,  is  the  town  of 
Pairbank,  located  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Buchanan  County  and  the  south- 
west comer  of  Payette  County.  This  town 
is  surrounded  by  rich  farmlands.  Por 
years,  with  farming  as  its  base  of  eco- 
nomic support,  Pairbank  showed  steady 
growth. 

However,  in  recent  years,  as  farms  be- 
gan to  enlarge  and  the  number  of  farms 
dropped,  the  number  of  farms  in  Bu- 
chanan County  decreased — by  270  units 
during  1962-66  alone — and  trouble  set 
in  for  Pairbank.  In  the  early  1960's  the 
local  creamery  closed;  this  was  followed 
by  the  closing  of  two  implement  busi- 
nesses and  several  grocery  stores.  The 
doctor  left  town:  the  high  school  moved 
to  another  town.  The  population  growth 
leveled  off  as  people  disappeared  to  other 
areas  In  search  of  opportunity.  Addition- 
ally, the  State  health  department  was 
pressing  the  town  on  the  elimination  of 
pollution  of  the  river  resulting  from  the 
drainage  of  cesspools  and  septic  tanks. 

The  townspeople  knew  something  had 
to  be  done.  They  realized  their  financial 
limitations  and  began  to  search  for  help. 
They  turned  to  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  help  augment  their  own 
resources. 

Working  closely  with  this  agency.  Pair- 
bank  has  succeeded  in  building  a  sewer 
collection  and  treatment  system.  This 
was  followed  by  a  community  swimming 
pool  and  an  adjacent  city  park.  Two 
private  rental  housing  projects  have 
been  constructed,  along  with  37  new 
homes.  A  number  of  new  businesses  have 
come  to  town.  Including  a  grain  elevator 
and  feed  company,  two  auto  body  shops, 
a  laimdromat,  a  plumbing  shop,  a  restau- 
rant and  eight  new  stores.  These  busi- 
nesses have  created  30  new  jobs.  Indeed, 
the  Pairbank  community  has  come  to  life 
again.  The  new  census  shows  population 
up— from  650  in  1960  to  810  in  1970. 

Mr.  President,  Pairbank,  Iowa,  is  only 
one  example  of  what  Government  agen- 
cies like  the  FHA  can  do  in  helping  bmsdl 
rural  communities  which  have  the  vlU 
to  help  themselves.  Of  course,  the  real 
story  for  success  lies  in  the  initiative  of 
local  people  who  determine  their  needs 
and  are  determined  to  meet  Uiem.  But 


when  they  do,  it  is  good  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand. 


THE  ONLY  FUNCTION  OP  A 
HANDGUN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reason- 
able Americans  realize  that  handguns 
have  no  redeeming  social  value.  Indeed, 
the  only  functions  of  a  handgun  is  to  put 
a  bullet  through  something.  And  in  1971 
more  than  10,000  people  died  by  gunfire. 
Over  half  of  them  were  killed  by  hand- 
gims.  All  gims  are  lethal.  Yet.  they  tire  so 
widespread  that  nearly  every  civilian 
has  access  to  them.  Some  estimates  sug- 
gest that  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
could  be  armed  with  the  existing  arsenal 
of  civilian-owned  firearms.  The  con- 
tinued imcontrolled  use  of  guns  can  only 
add  to  the  senseless  killing  reported  In 
daily  press  accoimts. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  Washington  Simday  Star,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  have  all  carried  articles 
this  week  about  the  senselessness  of 
"guns  in  America."  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ators should  review  each  of  these  pre- 
sentations. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  tlie  Ricord  several 
articles  from  recent  issues  of  these  pub- 
lications that  logically  substantiate  the 
need  for  a  Federal  system  of  gim  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  May  31,  1972] 
What  To  Do  About  Political  Assassinations 

Ever  since  there  have  been  kings,  there 
have  been  regicides.  The  quest  for  power  and 
the  exercise  of  it  have,  since  the  dim  begin- 
nings of  time,  attracted  assassins  and  would- 
be  assassins.  This  has  been  true  of  every 
culture  and  of  each  society. 

Thus  Monday's  shooting  of  Oovemor  Wal- 
lace at  Laurel  produces  shock  but  not  sur- 
prise: The  act  is  abhorrent  but  it  occurs  too 
frequently  to  be  unexpected. 

In  these  United  States,  Wallace  was  the 
tenth  man  seelslng  or  holding  presidential 
office  to  be  the  target  of  an  assassin.  The  Ala- 
bama governor,  Andrew  Jacluon,  the  two 
Roosevelts  and  Harry  S.  Truman  survived  at- 
tacks; Abraham  Lincoln,  James  Oarfleld, 
William  McKlnley  and  the  Kennedy  brothers 
did  not.  It  is  worth  noting  that  In  nine  out 
of  10  of  these  cases  (the  exception  being  the 
murder  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy) ,  the 
weapon  used  by  the  assailant  was  a  handgun. 

The  fact  that  the  first  assassination  at- 
tempt made  against  an  American  President 
took  place  137  years  ago,  however,  should  not 
b«  aUowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  pace 
of  political  carnage  has  been  stepped  up  In 
recent  years.  In  the  past  nine  years,  seven 
political  figures — Medgar  Evers,  President 
Kennedy,  Malcolm  X.  Oeorge  Lincoln  Rock- 
well, Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  Ctovernor  Wallace — have 
been  gunned  down. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  level  of  nonpoUtlcal  crimes 
involving  the  use  of  guns.  Last  year  alone, 
some  10,500  Americans  were  murdered  by 
gunmen,  80,000  were  wounded  and  220.000 
others  were  robbed  at  gunpoint.  When  one 
considers  that  an  American  Is  killed  or 
wounded  every  two  minutes,  it  becomes  clear 
that  most  of  us  should  be  receiving  combat 
pay.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  more 
than  800,000  Americans  have  been  killed  by 
firearms  in  this  country,  far  more  than  have 
died  at  the  hands  of  all  our  enemies  in  all 
our  wars. 

The  Increase  In  the  rattle  of  gunfire  has 


been  accompanied  and  made  possible  by  a 
massive  proliferation  of  firearms  to  the  point 
where  the  United  States  of  America  has  be- 
come, llteraUy,  an  armed  camp.  la  a  nation 
of  less  than  210  mUUon  people,  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Conunisslon  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  35  million 
rifles,  31  million  shotguns  and  24  million 
handguns,  or  nearly  one  firearm  for  every 
two  men,  women  and  chUdren  In  the  coxmtry. 
An  additional  2.5  million  handguns  ar« 
manufactured  or  Imported  Into  the  country 
every  year.  Olven  minimal  maintenance,  a 
gun  will  last  virtually  forever,  so  the  pre- 
sumption must  be  that  most  of  these  new 
guns  are  not  replacements  but  additions  to 
the  already  huge  stock. 

Nor  can  anyone  who  has  grown  up  In  the 
age  of  television  be  laboring  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  guns  are  for  hunting  or 
shooting  at  inanimate  targets.  According 
to  Representative  John  M.  Mtirphy  of  New 
York,  the  average  American  child,  by  the 
time  he  is  16.  "has  witnessed  18,000  Individ- 
ual murders  on  the  television  screen."  The 
effect  of  television  mayhem  on  the  sort  of 
deranged  person  who  might  consider  commit- 
ting a  political  assassination  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  presi- 
dential commission  on  violence  that  "our 
constant  flirtation  with  actual  violence  may 
be  (one  of  the)  factors  that  bring  him  at 
least  half-way  to  his  distorted  perception  of 
what  actions  are  right  and  legitimate"  is 
too  reasonable  to  be  argued  with. 

We  have,  then,  an  Increase  In  the  level  of 
non-poUtlcal  crime,  a  proliferation  of  fire- 
arms with  an  emphasis  on  the  assassin's  fa- 
vorite weapon,  the  handgun,  and  the  stun- 
ning impact  on  the  minds  of  young  and  im- 
pressionable people  of  repetitive  television 
violence.  Add  to  this  equation  a  fourth  fac- 
tor— the  Insistence  of  presidential  candidates 
on  mingling  with  crowds — and  you  have  the 
recipe  for  Monday's  tragedy  at  Laurel. 

For  the  fact  is  that  no  number  of  Secret 
Service  agents  can  guarantee  the  life  of  a 
candidate  who,  as  Lyndon  Johnson  used  to 
put  it,  insists  on  "pressing  the  flesh."  When 
Wallace  was  gunned  down,  Secret  Service 
agents,  an  Alabama  state  trooper  and  private 
guards  were  at  hU  elbow,  and  two  of  them 
were  struck  by  the  would-be  assassin's  bul- 
lets. 

We  know  that  certain  types  of  politician 
(Robert  Kennedy  and  Wallace  are  examples) 
feed  upon  the  emotions  of  a  crowd.  Senator 
McOovern  stated,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Wallace  shooting,  that  his  "whole  campaign 
is  based  on  contact  with  people"  and  that  he 
has  no  Intention  of  changing  his  style.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  has  Issued  a  similar  statement. 
Even  President  Nixon,  who  is  among  the 
most  remote  of  men,  seized  the  occasion  less 
than  24  hours  after  Wallace  was  shot  to  min- 
gle with  a  crowd  of  tourists  outside  the  White 
House. 

Authoritarian  societies  are  relatively  safe 
ones,  but  the  price  paid  for  that  security  is 
too  great.  In  a  free  society  such  as  ouirs,  there 
always  will  be  poUtlcal  assassinations.  But 
if  we  cannot  prevent  the  murder  of  our  Presi- 
dents and  our  presidential  candidates,  we 
can  and  should  do  what  we  can  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  such  crimes. 

One  of  the  things  that  can  and  should  be 
done,  as  we  noted  in  these  colxunns  on 
Wednesday,  is  passage  of  effective  federal  leg- 
islation to  halt  the  proliferation  of  handguns. 
We  oppose  any  form  of  licensing  or  registra- 
tion of  the  66  million  rifles  and  shotguns, 
which  have  legitimate  uses  for  sport  and  self- 
defense.  But  handguns  are  of  no  use  other 
than  to  shoot  people,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  a  flat  ban  on  their  manufacture,  importa- 
tion and  possession. 

The  gun  lobby — and  that  means  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  various  hunting 
groups  and  the  gun  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers— has  effectively  gutted  such  legislation 
In  the  past.  Since  many  of  their  members  pre- 
sumably were  Wallace  supporters.  It  is  pos- 
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sible  that  the  gunning  down  of  the  governor 
may  moderate  their  position. 

"Register  Ck>mmunlsts,  Not  Ouns."  "Ouns 
Don't  KlU  People,  People  Kill  People."  There 
is  an  effective  answer  to  these  hackneyed 
slogans  of  the  gun  lobby  and  It  is  that  If  there 
were  not  so  many  handguns,  people  would 
not  flnd  It  so  easy  to  kill  people. 

We  do  not  at  this  time  favor  any  form  of 
censorship  to  control  the  level  of  violence  on 
television.  But  the  networks  must  recognize 
that  they  have  a  social  responsibility  to  moni- 
tor this  aspect  of  their  product.  If  enough 
people  complain — and  switch  to  another 
channel — when  the  gore  flows  too  frequently, 
explicitly  and  deeply,  the  networks  will  get 
the  message. 

The  presidential  candidates  themselves 
have  an  obligation  not  to  take  unnecessary 
risks.  Our  country  would  lose  a  great  deal 
were  the  President — and  those  who  aspire  to 
that  office — to  stand  totally  apart  from  the 
people,  remote  beings  seen  only  on  flickering 
TV  screens. 

But  there  are  sensible  precautions  that  can 
and  shoxUd  be  taken.  The  bullet-proof  po- 
dium behind  which  Wallace  spoke  at  Laurel 
is  one  of  these.  He  was  shot  when  he  emerged 
from  behind  this  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd;  he  had  a  bullet-proof  vest  In  the 
trunk  of  his  car,  and  he  should  have  been 
f-  wearing  It.  The  bullet-proof  bubbletop  car 

should  become  standard  equipment  for  cam- 
paigning. And  finally,  candidates  should  not 
plunge  into  crowds  except  at  indoor  meetings, 
where  spectators  can  be  screened  by  metal 
detectors. 

Such  precautions  are  an  imposition  upon 
both  the  candidates  and  the  people.  But  the 
fact  has  to  be  faced  that  these  are  violent 
times  In  which  we  live,  there  are  sizable  num- 
bers of  dlstuitjed  people  at  large  and  these 
people  enjoy  easy  access  to  readily  conceal- 
able  handguns. 

If  democracy  as  we  know  It  Is  to  survive  In 
this  country,  there  can  be  no  open  season  on 
those  who  seek  or  occupy  high  public  office. 
Each  of  us  mtist  make  It  his  business  to  see 
to  It  that  the  shooting  stops. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  19731 

GTTMS,    the     OOVMEMOR,    AWD    TH«    COKOaMB 

As  Oovemor  Oeorge  Corley  Wallace  lay 
under  the  scalpels  of  a  team  of  this  area's 
finest  surgeons  Monday  night,  candidates  for 
President,  statesmen  and  politicians  of  all 
stripes  took  to  the  television  stump  to 
deplore  "senseless  violence"  in  our  society, 
to  wonder  about  the  health  ol  the  body 
politic  and  to  raise  deep  questions  about  the 
strong  current  of  violence  ninnlng  Just  milli- 
meters under  the  surface  in  our  country.  Too 
little  Is  known  at  this  point.  It  seems  to  us, 
about  the  suspect  In  the  Wallace  shooting  to 
draw  any  sweeping  conclusions  as  to  whether 
this  act  illuminates  dark  recesses  In  all  the 
rest  of  us  or  Indeed  as  to  what  this  all  means 
or  will  come  to  mean  in  the  political  proc- 
esses of  the  United  States. 

We  do  know  a  few  things,  though.  First, 
Governor  Wallace  was  shot  with  a  hand  gun. 
Second,  the  man  whom  federal  and  state 
authorities  have  Identified  as  the  suspect  In 
the  shooting  was  arrested  last  October  In 
Wisconsin  on  a  concealed  weapons  charge. 
Finally,  we  know  that  gun  control  legisla- 
tion has  been  dragged  before  an  unwilling 
Congress  year  after  year — to  no  avail. 

Tet,  there  we  all  were,  on  Monday,  May  16, 
1972  with  a  presidential  candidate  cut  open 
on  an  operating  table,  with  our  leaders  cry- 
ing about  his  spilt  blood  and  with  the  mem- 
ories of  Friday,  November  23.  1963,  Thursday, 
April  4,  1968  and  Wednesday,  June  5,  1968. 
etched  indelibly  In  our  minds  and  upon  our 
collective  spirits.  And  stUl,  through  all  the 
days  of  all  those  years  of  grief  for  our  honored 
public  men,  for  peace  officers  by  the  score 
and  for  unnamed  and  little  noted  private 
citizens,  murdered,  maimed  and  accidmtally 
killed  by  private  weapons  In  unlicensed 
hands,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pass  the  sort 


of  gun  control  legislation  that  would  make 
these  grievous  public  and  private  events 
much  less  likely  to  occur. 

Today,  May  17,  1972,  the  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  can  and  should  seize  the 
occasion  to  bring  us  out  of  our  national 
delinquency.  The  committee  meets  this 
morning  to  consider  various  proposals  for 
regulating  the  use  and  circulation  of  guns 
In  our  society.  This  newspaper  has  long 
advocated  strong  gun  control  legislation  and 
we  see  no  earthly  reason  to  lu'ge  any  less 
today.  We  believe  that  handguns  should 
be  available  only  to  authorized  military  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  to  others  only 
upon  the  most  carefully  circumscribed  show- 
ing of  need  or  In  g\in  clubs  where  their  \ise 
Is  strictly  limited  to  sporting  purposes.  All 
long  guns  should  be  registered  and  their 
owners  licensed  to  use  them.  Such  legislation 
has  long  seemed  reasonable,  necessary  and 
even  urgent  to  us.  Nothing  underscores  the 
urgency  of  such  legislation  more  than  the 
lifelong  paralysis  now  predicted  for  Governor 
Wallace. 

We  do  not  argue  that  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  will  make  every  presidential  can- 
didate safe  from  attack  or  that  It  wlU  elimi- 
nate gunplay  from  our  national  life.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  mllllcms  of  guns  in 
private  hands  all  over  the  nation  and  that 
even  after  the  passage  of  strong  regulatory 
legislation,  there  wiU  be  a  virulent  black 
market  In  Illegal  weapons.  Nevertheless,  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  strong  regulatory 
legislation  strictly  enforced  might  have  made 
It  harder  for  a  man  picked  up  on  a  weapons 
charge  last  October  to  acquire  a  snub-nosed 
38  In  January — as  the  suspect  In  the  Wallace 
shooting  is  said  to  have  done.  And  It  might 
make  It  harder  for  a  lot  of  other  people  to 
acquire  weapons  too,  thereby  saving  the  lives 
and  health  of  a  number  of  politicians,  wives, 
mothers,  policemen,  lovers,  strangers.  The 
passage  of  such  legislation  would  do  much  to 
change  the  atmosphere  In  this  country  at  a 
time  when  our  doubts  about  violence  in  our 
national  life  trouble  us  deeply. 

FlnaUy,  It  seems  to  us  that  our  leaders — 
all  of  those  presidential  candidates.  Includ- 
ing the  President  himself — who  were  so  ful- 
some in  their  denunciation  of  violence  two 
days  ago  might  strike  a  more  positive  note  by 
setting  forth  clear  positions  favoring  strong 
gun  control  legislation.  Oovemor  Wallace, 
himself,  could  do  the  nation  a  great  service 
by  reconsidering  his  strong  position  In  oppo- 
sition to  gun  laws.  For  In  the  end.  It  is  vise- 
less  to  deplore  "senseless  violence,"  no  matter 
how  passionately  and  eloquently,  while  doing 
nothing  about  It,  Just  as  It  Is  senseless  to 
Ignore  a  practical  opportunity  right  at  hand 
to  begin  to  curb  that  violence. 

Strong  and  sensible  gun  control  legislation 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  now. 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  May  18,  1973] 

Mayoe   Dalkt  Rxnkws  Plea  for  Handgun 

Ban,  Assails  Ritlk  Oboup 

(By  Harry  Golden,  Jr.) 

Chicago. — Mayor  Richard  Daley  renewed 
a  plea  for  a  nationwide  ban  on  hand  guns 
as  he  spoke  emotionally  yesterday  of  his 
prayers  for  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace. 

At  a  press  conference,  Daley  deplored  the 
shooting  of  Alabama's  governor  on  Monday. 

"It  was  a  dastardly  act  and  a  tragedy  in 
the  American  Society,"  Daley  said. 

Daley  declared  that  Congress  should  now 
do  some  "soul  searching,"  and  tluit.  If  con- 
gressmen and  state  legislators  "have  any 
guts."  they  would  act  promptly  to  outlaw  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  all  hand  guns  for  pri- 
vate citizens. 

It  was  understood,  from  Daley's  past  state- 
ments, that  manufacture  of  hand  guns  would 
be  permitted  for  police  and  the  military. 
Rlfies  and  shotguns  would  be  exempted  from 
the  ban. 

As  to  ills  own  safety.  Daley  said:  "I'm  not 


afraid  to  die.  I  Imow  that  some  day  youll 
die  and  I  don't  care  how  it  happens.  The  Lord 
Is  the  only  one  who  wUl  determine  that.  But 
I  don't  fear  It. 

"I  have  no  fear  for  my  life.  Who  would 
want  to  kill  me?  I  haven't  done  anyttilng  to 
anyone.  I'll  continue  to  meet  the  people  of 
Ctilcago  and  I've  been  doing  It  for  17  years 
and  I'm  not  concerned." 

Daley  declared:  "It's  about  time  the  US 
Congress  would  stop  kidding  themselves 
about  (opposition  of)  the  (National)  Rifie 
Assn.  Tou  don't  shoot  game  with  a  hand  gun. 
The  hand  gun  is  used  to  kUl  human  beings." 

The  mayor  also  decried  and  called  for 
action  hy  lawmakers  and  citizens  to  stop : 

Importation  of  handguns  and  their  delivery 
through  the  malls  or  by  express  service. 

Disruptive  demonstrations  and  what  he 
called,  "UnAmerican  heckling,"  and  he 
charged  there  is  encouragement  of  these 
practices  by  some  educators,  clergymen  and 
communications  media. 

PoUtdcal  criticism  characterized  by 
"hatred"  and  "viciousness." 

"Olamorlzing  of  violence"  by  television,  ra- 
dio and  newspapers. 

Daley  said:  "I  think  all  of  us  are  respon- 
sible in  a  way  ...  we  prayed  last  night  around 
our  family  table.  We  said  a  decade  of  the 
rosary  for  Gov.  Wallace  that  he  would  recov- 
er." 

The  mayor  said  former  Police  Superin- 
tendent Orlando  W.  Wilson  told  him  that 
65  percent  of  violent  crime  could  be  traced 
to  portrayal  of  violence  In  communications. 

Daley  also  said  that  Chicago  last  year  con- 
fiscated 14.000  handguns. 

"How  many  handguns  have  been  regis- 
tered?" (under  a  Chicago  ordinance)  Daley 
asked.  "How  many  are  unregistered?  Every 
one  of  these  is  a  potential  klUer  .  .  .  and  we 
have  people  running  away  from  gun  leglila- 
tlon.  A  lot  of  guys  holding  hl^  public  of- 
fice are  running  away  from  It." 

"For  what?  For  fear  of  recrimination?  If 
I'm  going  to  be  Intimidated  about  that,  I 
don't  want  to  h<dd  public  office." 

Daley  suggested  that  political  campaign 
techniques  may  change  In  the  li^t  of  the 
assassinations  of  President  Kennedy,  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  and  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Wallace. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Daley  said: 
"Would  you  continue  to  campaign  with  this 
han>enlng  in  otir  country?" 

"My  Ood!"  he  said.  We  have  had  the  kill- 
ing of  a  President.  We  have  bad  the  killing 
of  ills  brother.  We  have  had  the  assas- 
sination of  a  religious  leader.  And  now  we 
have  the  shooting  of  a  man  who  Is  a  presi- 
dential candidate. 

"I  would  also  hope  tiiat  those  great  dis- 
ciplines of  taatribd  and  viciousness  would 
stop  their  attacks  on  one  another.  Even  In 
these  critical  hours  we  read  statements. 

"My  God,  wtiat  kind  of  society  liave  we? 
He  (Wallace)  has  a  right  to  express  his  views 
if  this  is  America  without  being  hit  with 
bricks  .  .  .  here  Is  a  presidential  candidate 
who  goes  around  our  country  and  is  heckled." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18,  1972] 

The  Gun — ^It  Was  a  Typical  Dat:  An  Airman 

Killed  Selt  and  a  Lover  Was  Shot 

Samuel  O.  Cunning.  WiUlam  Earl  Evans. 
Julius  J.  Osstlfln.  O^ardo  Manfredi,  Richard 
Hurley,  Linda  Taylor,  Jerry  Flack,  Ronald 
Hardiman,  Stephen  Williams.  WUliam  Dell 
Chappel,  Johnny  Carr,  Roy  Lee  Stout.  And 
almost  George  Wallace. 

Oeorge  Wallace  wasn't  killed  by  gunfire  on 
Monday,  Samuel  O.  Cunning,  William  Earl 
Evans,  Julius  J.  Osstlfln.  Gerardo  Manfred!, 
Richard  Htirley,  Linda  Taylor.  Jerry  Flack. 
Ronald  Hardiman,  Stephen  Williams,  WiUlam 
Dell  Chappel,  Johnny  Carr,  and  Roy  Lee 
Stout — among  others — were.  All  died  from 
gunshot  wounds  during  the  24-hour  period 
from  midnight  to  midnight  Monday,  May 
16 — the  day  that  AlalMuna's  Gov.  Wallace  was 
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critically  wounded  by  a  would-be  assassin's 
bullets  In  a  Laurel,  Md.,  shopping  center. 

Final  statistics  on  the  day's  toll  of  gunshot 
victims — whether  by  murder,  suicide  or  acci- 
dent— haven't  yet  been  complied.  If  Monday 
was  an  average  day,  however.  It's  expected 
that  the  number  of  gunshot  deaths  was  as 
high  as  57 — the  average  niunber  of  people 
killed  In  the  U.S.  every  day  by  guns.  (The 
yearly  gun-death  toll  Is  about  21,000.) 

The  anatomy  of  Gov.  Wallace's  wounding 
Is  by  now  well  known  to  any  American  within 
reach  of  a  newspaper,  radio  or  television  set. 
But  how  did  Stephen  Williams  die?  How  did 
Linda  Taylor  lose  her  life?  In  an  attempt  to 
further  understand  what  Is  behind  the  many 
U.S.  gun  deaths.  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
porters across  the  country  Interviewed  medi- 
cal examiners,  policemen,  sheriffs  and  other 
law  officials  this  week.  Who  was  killed  by 
gunfire  on  Monday,  May  15?  the  Interviewers 
were  asked.  Who  were  the  kUlers?  How  and 
why  did  the  shootings  occur?  Where  did  the 
giins  come  from? 

The  answers  In  most  cases  were  Incomplete. 
Certainly,  there  was  no  particular  pattern 
that  emerged.  But  there  was  one  common 
denominator:  a  moment  of  extreme  violence 
that  left  someone  dead. 

SAMUEL    O.   CUNNING 

One  of  the  earliest  moments  of  violence  In 
the  U.S.  that  Monday  tocA  place  In  Dallas. 
About  an  hour  after  midnight,  a  19-year-old 
gunman,  L.  D.  Webb,  Is  aUeged  to  have  en- 
tered an  j^)artment  and  said  to  the  oc- 
cupants, "Put  your  Jack  on  the  table." 

No  one  in  the  apartment  compiled  with  the 
gunman's  order.  And  a  few  minutes  later, 
Samuel  O.  Cunning,  a  19-year-old  lineman 
for  the  General  T^ephone  Co.,  was  pro- 
nounced dead  on  arrival  at  Parkland  Memo- 
rial Hospital — the  same  hospital  that  made 
headlines  following  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Webb  was  sub- 
sequently charged  with  murder. 

WILLIAM     EAKL    EVANS 

Parkland  was  busy  during  the  eariy  morn- 
ing hours  Monday.  At  1:45  a.m.,  28-year-old 
Dorothy  Locke  called  Dallas  police  and  told 
them  she'd  shot  William  Earl  Evans,  29,  with 
a  .22-callber  pistol.  He,  too,  was  pronounced 
dead  on  arrival  at  Parkland. 

Police  say  Miss  Locke  told  them  that  she 
and  Mr.  Evans  had  been  going  together  for 
seven  months  and  then  had  broken  up.  On 
Sxmday,  the  day  before  Mr.  Evans'  death,  she 
complained  to  police  that  Mr.  Evans  was 
pestering  her;  the  police  warned  him  to  leave 
her  alone.  He  apparently  did.  But  then,  police 
say,  Miss  Locke  told  them  that  Mr.  Evans 
returned  very  early  Monday  morning  and 
tried  to  break  Into  her  residence.  According 
to  police.  Miss  Locke  said  she  threatened  to 
shoot  Mr.  Evans,  and  he  replied,  "I'm  coming 
In.  I'm  going  to  die  tonight.  Shoot  me." 

Miss  Locke  has  been  charged  with  murder, 
and  her  case  has  been  remanded  to  a  grand 
Jury.  The  weapon,  police  say,  was  a  German 
Bohm,  model  RG8.  A  Dallas  police  spokes- 
man says,  "Sometimes  It  seems  like  90%  of 
our  murders  are  committed  with  these  RGs. 
They  sUrt  at  W.50.  The  (model)  8  Is  the 
cheapest." 

CAPT.  JULIUS  J.  ossthtn 
At  about  the  same  time  that  William  Evans 
was  returning  to  Dorothy  Locke's  apartment, 
Julius  J.  Osstlfln,  a  33-year-oId  Air  Force 
captain,  shot  himself  to  death  In  his  resi- 
dence In  Mad  River  Township,  Ohio.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  C.  D.  Lett,  deputy  coro- 
ner In  the  Montgomery  County  coroner's  of- 
fice, the  county  sheriff's  office  "advised  that 
the  deceased  was  found  In  the  kitchen  of 
his  residence." 

"They  (the  sheriff's  office)  had  received  the 
dispatch  to  this  residence  from  the  wife," 
Mr.  Lett's  report  states,  "due  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  spoken  to  her  husband  on  the  phone 
and  he  advised  that  he  was  going  to  shoot 
himself  upon  the  count  of  three,  and  then 
she  heard  the  gun  go  off." 


Mr.  Lett's  report  Identifies  the  suicide 
weapon  as  "a  .32-calIber  Harris  &  Richardson 
model  732,  serial  number  AM50717."  An  In- 
vestigation determined  that  the  gun  had  been 
purchased  by  C^t.  Osstlfln  from  Rink's  De- 
partment Store,  a  discount  bouse  In  nearby 
Dayton.  And  a  check  of  store  records  showed 
that  the  sales  clerk  Involved  In  the  purchase 
was  Wllma  Jordan. 

"Oh,  God,"  Miss  Jordan  exclaims.  "I  re- 
member selling  a  hand  gun  to  a  young  guy 
from  out  at  Wrlght-I»atterson  (the  Air  Force 
Installation  where  Ct^t.  Osstlfln  was  based) 
about  that  time."  The  time  was  last  Septem- 
ber, and  Miss  Jordan  says  the  Information 
card  she  filled  out  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
shows  that  the  buyer  was  flve-feet-nlne- 
Inches  tall  and  weighed  162  pounds.  Retail 
price  of  the  weapon  was  $48.88. 

Miss  Jordan  says  she  can't  recall  what 
reason  Capt.  Osstlfin  gave.  If  any,  for  wanting 
to  purchase  the  gun.  She  says,  however,  that 
she  often  refuses  to  sell  hand  guns  "If  (cus- 
tomers) are  acting  funny — and  always  If 
they've  been  drinking."  She  adds:  "The  bad 
part  Is  that  you  Just  never  know  what  they'll 
be  used  for.  That's  what  makes  you  feel  bad." 

Why  did  Capt.  Osstlfln  take  his  own  life? 
According  to  Mr.  Lett's  report,  Mrs.  Osstlfln 
told  him  "that  her  husband  bad  been  de- 
pressed In  the  past  year  due  to  two  facts: 
1.  That  his  brother  was  killed  In  a  fatal 
accident  (auto)  In  Toledo  on  May  15,  1971 
(exactly  one  year  earlier)  and  2.  that  she 
had  filed  suit  for  divorce."  Mrs.  Osstlfin  also 
told  Mr.  Lett  that  her  husband  had  written 
a  suicide  note  In  August  1971  but  didn't  take 
any  further  action  at  that  time. 

CEBAROO    MANTREDI 

As  suicides  go,  the  Information  surround- 
ing the  death  of  Capt.  Osstlfin  is  volumi- 
nous. By  comparison,  little  Is  known  about 
what  drove  Oerardo  Manfredl,  a  66-year-oId 
retired  postal  carrier,  to  shoot  himself  last 
Monday  morning  on  a  road  near  Reno,  Nev. 

At  10  o'clock  that  morning,  Mr.  Manfredl 
walked  Into  a  Reno  sporting  goods  store  and 
bought  a  used  .38-calIber  revolver  for  $30. 
During  the  transaction,  he  compiled  with  the 
1968  Federal  Oun  Control  Act  by  giving  the 
store  his  name  and  address  and  signing  a 
statement  that  he  wasn't  an  ex-felon.  He 
then  got  In  his  car,  drove  outside  the  city 
limits  and,  at  10:16  ajn.,  shot  himself  in  the 
head. 

Mr.  Manfredi's  body  was  discovered  by  a 
passing  motorist  five  minutes  later.  He  left 
a  son  and  brother;  his  wife  had  died  two 
years  ago.  The  brother  later  said  that  Mr. 
Manfredl  had  recently  been  acting  despond- 
ent without  any  apparent  reason.  And  while 
Mr.  Manfredl  left  a  note  of  Instructions  in 
his  car — Including  details  of  whom  to  con- 
t»ct — he  left  no  explanation  for  his  suicide. 

RICHABO    HURLEY 

Explanations  are  also  lacking  for  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  most  of  Monday's 
murders.  A  case  in  point  is  the  death  of 
Richard  Hurley,  a  43-year-old  San  Francis- 
can who,  police  say,  was  murdered  sometime 
shortly  after  the  day  began.  The  murder  took 
place  in  what  police  described  as  a  middle- 
class  rooming  house  at  1482  Sutter  St.,  an 
area  of  respectable  moderately  priced  apart- 
ments and  residence  hotels  Just  a  few  blocks 
from  downtown. 

There  are  a  few  additional  facts:  On  Mon- 
day morning,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Hurley's  build- 
ing called  the  manager  and  complained  that 
water  was  dripping  down  from  the  apartment 
above.  When  the  manager  went  up  to  Inves- 
tigate, she  found  Mr.  Hurley  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  floor  near  his  bed.  She  assumed, 
she  later  said,  that  he  was  drunk.  The  man- 
ager then  said  she  looked  for  the  building's 
maintenance  man  and  asked  him  to  lift  Mr. 
Hurley  into  bed.  When  she  returned  with  the 
maintenance  man,  she  said,  they  noticed 
blood  and  called  the  police.  The  time  was 
2  p.m. 

It's  also  known  that  Mr.  Hurley  was  Tin- 
employed  and  had  a  record  of  25  arrests  for 


such  offenses  as  the  sale  and  use  of  heroin 
and  marijuana;  burglary  and  robbery.  Heroin 
was  found  in  his  room  and  his  pockets  had 
been  rifled.  And  the  victim  had  laeen  shot  to 
death. 

San  Francisco  police  surmise  that  Mr. 
Hurley  got  Into  some  sort  of  argument  over 
the  sale  of  narcotics  and  was  murdered.  But 
they  have  no  solid  evidence  or  any  suspects 
thus  far.  Nor  did  they  And  the  murder 
weapon — or  even  a  slug  or  casing — so  they 
don't  know  the  size  of  the  bullet  that  killed 
Mr.  Hurley.  All  they  know  is  that  his  gun- 
shot wound  was  fatal. 

LINDA    TATLOB 

In  some  of  Monday's  gunshot  murders, 
police  say  they  know  who  killed  the  victim, 
but  they're  not  certain  why.  Such  are  the  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  the  death  of  22- 
year-old  Linda  Taylor  of  Baltimore.  Mrs. 
Taylor,  police  say.  was  fatally  shot  In  the 
head  with  a  bullet  from  a  .22-caIlber  rifle 
owned  by  her  husband,  Thomas  Melvln  Tay- 
lor, who  has  been  charged  with  murder. 

The  shooting  of  Mrs.  Taylor  took  place  at 
10:30  Monday  night  in  a  row-house  district 
on  the  border  of  Baltimore's  downtown.  Ac- 
cording to  Lt.  Thomas  McKew  of  the  Balti- 
more police,  Mr.  Taylor  ran  out  into  the  . 
street  immediately  after  the  shooting  and 
yelled  that  his  wife  had  shot  herself.  But 
upon  questioning  by  police,  Lt.  McKew  says. 
Mr.  Taylor  admitted  that  it  was  he  who 
pulled  the  trigger. 

According  to  Lt.  McKew,  Mr.  Taylor  claims 
the  gun  went  off  accidentally.  Police,  how- 
ever, say  they  believe  the  shooting  was  inten- 
tional— although  they  say  no  motive  has  been 
established.  Lt.  McKew  says  that  Mr.  Taylor 
bought  the  rifle  some  time  ago  from  a  co- 
worker. 

JERRT   FLACK 

Law  officials  say  they  do  know  the  motive 
behind  the  Monday  evening  shooting  death 
of  Jerry  Flaok.  Mr.  Flack,  25,  of  Shelbyvllle, 
Tenn..  was  shot  seven  times  while  in  a  car 
owned  by  Louis  C.  Smith,  25,  of  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Smith  was  Jailed  on  a  first  degree 
murder  count.  According  to  Franklin  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  David  Braswell,  the  two  men  had 
argued  "about  some  girl." 

The  shooting  of  Mr.  Flack  took  place  ne«uf 
Winchester.  Tenn.  Sheriff  Braswell  describes 
the  murder  weapon  as  a  .25-caliber  auto- 
matic. Mr.  Smith,  Sheriff  Braswell  says,  told 
law  officials  he  had  purchased  the  gun  two 
weeks  earlier  for  $41  at  the  Blg-K  Department 
Store,  In  Tullahoma. 

RONALD    HARDIMAN 

Other  romantic  entanglements  reached  bit- 
ter conclusions  on  Monday.  At  4  a.m..  acoOTd- 
Ing  to  Chicago  police,  Ronald  Hardlman,  26, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  Roxanne  Murphy,  19, 
his  ex-girl-friend.  Police  say  Mr.  Hardlman 
was  shot  at  the  doorway  of  Miss  Murphy's 
second  floor  South  Side  apartment  when  he 
tried  to  crash  a  party  that  was  in  progress. 
Miss  Murphy  has  been  charged  with  murder. 

Police  say  Mr.  Hardlman  was  hit  once  in 
the  chest  with  a  .22-caIiber  bullet.  The  mur- 
der weapon,  they  add,  wasn't  registered.  Miss 
Murphy  said  she  obtained  the  gun  from  a 
friend,  police  reported. 

STEPHEN    WILLIAMS 

But  unlike  the  case  of  Mr.  Hardlman  and 
Miss  Murphy,  or  that  of  Mr.  Flack  and  Mr. 
Smith,  or  that  of  the  Taylors,  Josephine  Wade 
of  Philadelphia  didn't  previously  know  Step- 
hen Williams,  the  man  she  killed  with  a  gun 
about  an  hour  before  Gov.  Wallace  was  felled. 
According  to  police,  Mrs.  Wade,  53,  was  alone 
knitting  in  her  apartment  when  she  heard 
strange  noises.  She  later  told  police  that 
she  went  to  her  bedroom,  picked  up  a  .22- 
callber  revolver  that  she  kept  there  and  went 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Coming  up  the  stairs 
was  23-year-old  Stephen  Williams. 

Police  say  that  Mrs.  Wade  flred  four  shots 
and  that  Mr.  Williams  died  at  a  nearby  hos- 
pital 30  minutes  later.  Police  also  sav  no 
weapon  was  found  on  Mr.  Williams.  They 
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add  that  Mr.  Williams  had  broken  Into  the 
basement  of  Mrs.  Wade's  building  and  had 
knocked  down  the  door  leading  to  the  first 
floor — even  though  the  door  had  extra  locks 
that  Mrs.  Wade  bad  Installed  after  a  robbery. 

Police  say  they  are  Investigating  whether 
Mrs.  Wade  was  in  legal  possession  of  her  gun. 
In  Philadelphia,  a  law  states  that  any  gun 
or  other  firearm  that  is  bought,  transferred 
or  brought  into  the  city  after  March  15, 1966, 
must  be  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Licenses  and  Inspections.  A  cursory  check, 
police  say.  showed  that  Mrs.  Wade's  gun 
wasn't  registered. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
death  of  Stephen  Williams,  statistically 
speaking,  was  highly  unusual.  According  to 
a  1969  study  for  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  only 
2^0  of  home  robberies  and  0.2%  of  home 
burglaries  result  in  the  death  of  an  intruder 
at  the  hand  of  a  householder.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  report  states,  for  every  robber 
stopped  by  a  homeowner  with  a  handgun. 
four  homeowners  or  members  of  their  fami- 
lies are  killed  in  handgun  accidents. 

WILLIAM  DELL  CHAPPEL 

Chicago  police  officer  Eddie  J.  Oreen,  35, 
was  out  of  his  home  (and  off  duty)  when  he 
shot  and  killed  William  Dell  Chappel,  28,  at 
4:40  a.m.  Monday.  Police  gave  the  following 
account:  Mr.  Green,  a  vice  unit  officer,  was 
placing  an  order  at  a  drive-in  restaurant 
when  Mr.  Chappel  reached  through  the  win- 
dow of  Mr.  Green's  car  and  grabbed  the  offi- 
cer's money  clip  containing  $130.  A  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Chappel  tried  to  keep  the 
officer,  who  was  in  stretit  clothes,  in  the  car 
by  holding  the  door  shut,  but  Mr.  Oreen 
struggled  free  and  chased  Mr.  Chappel  to  a 
nearby  vacant  lot. 

According  to  Mr.  Green's  account,  police 
say.  Mr.  Chappel  then  turned,  reached  Into 
his  pocket  and  said.  "Get  back  or  I'll  blow 
your  head  off."  Mr.  Green  then  flred  his  38- 
caliber  police  revolver  three  times,  hitting 
Mr.  Chappel  twice  in  the  stomach  and  once 
in  the  leg.  Police  say  Mr.  Chappel  apparently 
was  unarmed. 

JOHNNY   CARR 

But  deaths  at  the  hands  of  others  result- 
ing from  self -protection,  or  passion,  or  the 
violence  that  often  accompanies  Illicit  activ- 
ities, are  only  several  types  on  the  gun-fatal- 
ity spectrum.  Arguments  among  friends,  rel- 
atives and  neighbors  can  also  take  their 
toll — as  happened  early  Monday  afternoon 
In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  According  to 
police,  Thomas  Barnes,  55,  became  enraged 
at  a  neighbor.  Johnny  Carr,  68,  while  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Carr  home.  Mr.  Barnes, 
police  say,  had  argued  with  Mr.  Carr's  wife 
and  then  walked  out  into  the  front  yard 
where  he  confronted  Mr.  Carr. 

The  argument  heated  up,  police  say,  with 
both  men  trading  insults.  Then,  police  say, 
Mr.  Barnes  pulled  a  .22  revolver  from  his 
pants  and  shot  Mr.  Carr  five  times.  Sheriff's 
deputies  arrested  Mr.  Barnes  on  suspicion  of 
murder,  but  no  formal  complaint  was  im- 
mediately flled. 

BOY  LEE  STOUT 

And  then  there  are  accidents.  "He  was  al- 
ways extra  careful,"  says  Police  Capt.  Mich- 
ael Sypko  of  Roy  Lee  Stout,  a  six-year  vet- 
eran in  the  Somerset,  Mass..  police  force. 
"He  always  kept  his  bullets  in  his  pocket 
and  loaded  his  gun  in  here  at  the  station.  He 
wanted  to  protect  his  kids."  But  Roy  Lee 
Stout  died  Monday  at  8:15  p.m.  as  the  result 
of  a  shooting  accident  in  his  own  home. 

The  31-year-old  Mr.  Stout,  police  say,  was 
on  duty  with  a  partner  when  he  discovered  a 
rip  in  his  uniform  shirt.  He  suggested  to  the 
partner  that  they  drop  by  the  Stout  home  to 
have  his  wife,  Catherine,  mend  it.  The  time 
was  6:20  p.m. 

Inside  the  house,  Mr.  Stout  laid  his  new 
chrome-plated  .357  Mangvun  on  a  table.  While 
Mrs.  Stout  mended  the  shirt,  her  husband 


went  into  the  living  room  to  watch  television 
accounts  of  the  shooting  of  Gov.  Wallace. 

Catherine  Stout  finished  the  mending  and 
tossed  the  shirt  to  her  husband.  He  took  off 
his  heavy  pistol  belt,  placed  it  on  the  table 
beside  the  Magnum  and  started  to  tuck  in 
his  shirt.  But  his  four-year-old  son,  Robert 
caught  the  glint  of  the  chrome-plated  re- 
volver and  "made  a  beellne"  for  It,  according 
to  State  Police  Lt.  Gordon  Clarkson,  who  in- 
vestigated. "The  kid  has  a  replica  of  the 
Magnum  and  must  have  thought  this  was 
his  toy." 

Mr.  Stout  lunged  for  the  revolver  and 
shouted  to  Robert,  "Don't  touch  that!"  He 
beat  his  son  to  the  Magnum,  but  when  he 
placed  his  two  hands  around  it,  the  revolver 
discharged — sending  a  .38-callber  bullet 
through  his  cheek  to  the  back  of  his  brain. 

Roy  Lee  Stout  died  at  8:16  p.m.  at  Union 
Hospital  in  Fall  River.  H©  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  his  son  and  two  daughters,  aged  six  and 
three. 

"It's  ironic,  isn't  it?"  says  Capt.  Sypko.  "He 
was  strictly  a  careful  man." 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  17, 1972] 

Gun  Control — And  Beyond 

In  the  wake  of  the  unconscionable  shoot- 
ing of  Gov.  George  Wallace,  for  whom  one 
prays  a  swift  recovery,  there  are  at  least  two 
constructive  public  things  the  American 
I>eople  can  do. 

The  first  is  resolving  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  symbol  and  instrument  of  assassination 
and  violence  in  America — ^the  handgun. 
There  are  now  probably  30  million  handguns 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  total  Is  being 
swelled  by  another  2.6  million  each  year.  This 
is  enough  for  every  other  household  in  the 
country  to  have  such  a  weapon. 

One  can  concede  that  stricter  national  gun 
control  would  not  of  Itself  disarm  criminals 
nor  thwart  the  would-be  political  assassin. 
It  Is  true  that  it  is  pec^le's  thought,  not  a 
piece  of  metal,  that  harbors  or  releases  mur- 
derous intent. 

And  yet  given  the  staggering  totals  of 
weapons  in  private  hands  in  America,  and 
the  totals  of  aggression  involving  those 
weapons,  in  good  conscience  one  can  only 
conclude  that  strict  and  effective  gun  con- 
trol laws  must  be  adopted  forthwith.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  recall  of  all  handguns, 
the  melting  down  of  most  of  them,  and  the 
use  of  the  remainder  only  for  special  pur- 
poses and  by  special  permit. 

We  believe  that  this  is  politically  attain- 
able, despite  the  pessimism  of  skeptics. 
Therefore,  we  urge  that  such  stern  control 
measures  be  pushed.  Even  differences  In  eth- 
nic makeup  cannot  account  for  the  discrep- 
ancy between  American  gun-crime  levels 
and  those  of  other  nations.  Britain,  for  in- 
stance, a  year  ago  had  only  l/300th  as  many 
gun-murders  as  the  U.S.,  with  one  fourth  the 
U.S.  population.  A  return  to  saner  levels  of 
social  conduct  can  only  come  about  when 
the  number  of  arms  in  private  hands  Is 
drastically  reduced.  If  citizens  would  only 
match  the  pressures  brought  on  Congress 
by  firearms  proponents,  by  writing  letters  to 
their  legislators,  this  lamentably  tardy  gun 
control  could  be  won. 

The  second  constructive  step  the  people 
can  take  following  the  Wallace  shooting  is 
to  consider  the  full  range  of  violence-inciting 
aspects  of  modem  life.  Movies  which  glorify 
cruelty,  television  violence,  magazines  whose 
editorial  lenses  distort  all  events  Into  strife — 
these  dally  poison  the  social  climate.  More 
basically,  Americans  should  expose  old  myths 
about  the  legacy  of  frontier  life  and  every- 
man-for-hlmself  lawlessness.  The  opposite  of 
violence  Is  humane,  honest,  and  democratic 
dealing.  If  one  looks  to  a  higher  power  for 
guidance  in  private  and  national  affairs, 
having  obeyed  all  moral  and  legal  responsi- 
bilities, he  is  acting  to  replace  violence  by 
peace  and  decency. 


A  final  point  is  to  stress  again  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  citizens  for  Mr.  Wallace's  swift 
recovery.  HU  political  viewpoint  has  a  right 
to  representation  in  national  affairs.  To  at- 
tempt to  remove  him  from  the  campaign  is 
to  infringe  not  only  on  the  Governor's  right 
to  seek  office,  but  on  the  rights  of  his  sup- 
porters. This  is  an  Injustice  to  them  and  a 
threat  to  the  democratic  political  system, 
which  must  register  all  views  to  function 
truly. 

It  would  be  premature  to  say  with  any 
certainty  what  the  effect  of  the  shooting 
incident  will  have  on  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination or  Governor  Wallace's  role  in  it.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  dark  cloud  of 
violence  of  the  past  decade  has  appeared 
again,  and  profoiindly  resolute  prayer  and 
action  are  needed  to  dispel  It. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  May  19,  1973] 
Guns  Are  for  Killino 

The  romantic  Image  of  the  gunbearing 
defender  of  the  home  is  not  so  romantic 
when  compared  to  statistics  showing  that 
somewhere  between  15,000  and  20,000  Amer- 
icans are  killed  by  handguns  every  year. 
When  you  come  down  to  it,  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  own 
such  guns  and  the  only  way  to  protect  so- 
ciety is  to  ban  their  sale  on  a  nation-wide 
basis  as  a  Senate  subcommittee  now  recom- 
mends. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  that, 
on  the  day  Governor  Wallace  was  shot  in 
Laurel,  Maryland  (a  shooting  that  happily 
will  not  be  included  in  the  above  statistics) 
57  other  persons  were  killed  with  bandguas 
across  the  country. 

And.  according  to  a  1969  report  for  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence,  four  people  are  killed  in 
handgim  accidents  for  every  robber  stopped 
by  a  homeowner  with  a  handgun. 

Since  1968  Massachusetts  has  had  one  of 
the  strongest  gun  control  laws  in  the  nation. 
It  requires  that  anyone  possessing  any  kind 
of  flrearm  manufactured  after  1895  must 
obtain  an  identification  card,  valid  for  five 
years.  To  carry  a  handgun,  a  special  permit, 
valid  for  up  to  two  years,  is  required.  This  is 
obtained  through  the  local  police  and  is 
barred  to  anyone  who  is  a  convicted  felon,  an 
alien  or  a  minor  under  16,  or  who  has  a 
narcotics  record  or  a  history  of  mental  In- 
stability. And  the  permit  Is  Issued  for  spe- 
cific purpose,  either  for  target  shooting  or  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  so 
marked.  The  State  Police  report  that  265,000 
firearm  IDs  and  115,000  gun  permits  have 
been  Issued  In  Massachusetts. 

But  this  does  not  prevent  shootings,  any 
more  than  it  did  in  Maryland  where  a  similar 
giin  control  law  went  Into  effect  on  March  25 
this  year,  or  in  Wisconsin  where  the  gun 
used  against  Governor  Wallace  was  pur- 
chased for  $80. 

Registering  guns  and  licensing  their  own- 
ers may  be  a  help.  But,  as  long  as  people  own 
guns,  it  can  be  presumed  that  they  will  shoot 
them.  And,  as  long  as  gun  control  is  op- 
erated on  a  state-by-state  basis,  highly  port- 
able and  easily  concealed  weapons  will  go 
unregistered.  This  is  a  big  problem  for  Can- 
ada where  permits  to  carry  handguns  can 
only  be  issued  by  the  attorney  general  of  a 
province  but  where  little  can  be  done  about 
guns  that  come  in  across  the  border. 

While  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  favored  the 
registration  of  firearms  in  every  state,  ha 
upheld  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens 
to  bear  arms.  Not  so  Chicago's  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Daley,  who  stated  Wednesday  that  "you 
don't  shoot  game  with  a  handgun.  The  hand- 
gun is  used  to  kill  human  beings."  If  Con- 
gress has  "any  guts,"  he  said,  it  should  out- 
law the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  band- 
guns  for  private  citizens. 

Countries  that  restrict  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns  have  a  notably  lower 
incidence  of  their  use  in  killings.  The  Chris- 
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tlan  Science  Monitor  this  week  reflorted  that 
In  1970  Britain  had  29  gun  deaths,  Canada 
had  176.  France  had  475,  and  Tokyo  had  18 
(though  there  were  also  194  acts  of  violence 
Involving  swords  and  709  Involving  knives 
and  razors) .  The  same  year  9039  people  were 
murdered  by  handguns  In  the  United  States. 

A  pathetic  sidelight  to  all  this  is  the  In- 
escapable fact  that  President  Nixon  was 
safer  in  China  than  he  Is  at  home.  But  the 
argument  that  a  nation-wide  ban  on  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  guns  with  a  barrel  less 
than  three  Inches  long  will  not  affect  pro- 
fessional criminals  and  that  a  recall  of  ex- 
isting guns  (estimates  run  as  high  as  60 
million)  would  be  illegal  as  well  as  unreal- 
istic, should  have  no  bearing  on  the  need  to 
take  action  now. 

The  right  to  bear  arms,  written  into  the 
Constitution  200  years  ago,  is  open  to  Inter- 
pretation. The  Old  Testament,  written  more 
than  2000  years  ago,  says  "thou  shalt  not 
kill."  The  handgun,  under  any  interpreta- 
tion la  an  Instrument  of  death  and  it  should 
not  be  available  to  the  general  public. 


[From   the  Wall   Street   Journal,   May    19, 
1973] 

Thz  OxTif :  Nrw  Moves  To  Contbol  Fxkbabms 
Will  Not  Oo  Far  It  the  Past  Is  a  Otnnx 

(By  Richard  Martin) 

Gov.  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama, 
gunned  down  in  a  Maryland  shopping  cen- 
ter Monday  afternoon,  had  scarcely  reached 
bis  hospital  bed  before  Chicago's  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  demanded:  "When  In  God's 
name  is  Congress  going  to  wake  up  to  the 
need  to  outlaw  handguns?" 

Others  quickly  totA  up  the  cry.  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  said  It's  time  "to  demilitarize 
this  nation.  Q^xDB  are  far  too  accessible, 
and  those  who  fight  to  keep  guns  on  our 
streets  are  enemies  of  all  mankind."  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  renewed  his 
call  for  gtin-control  legislation,  and  so  did 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  "Now  is  the  time 
to  enact  a  federal  system  of  firearms  con- 
trol." said  the  Senator. 

But  If  the  history  of  the  past  violent 
decade  is  any  guide,  the  pleadings  of  gun- 
control  advocates  once  again  will  go  largely 
unheeded — and  carnage  by  gun  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  dally  fact  of  American  life. 

Oun  control  has  been  more  or  less  a  con- 
stant issue  in  Congress  ever  since  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated  In  196S. 
While  Congress  debated,  four  more  public 
figures  were  killed  in  the  next  five  years — 
Black  Muslim  leader  Malcolm  Z  in  1966, 
American  Nazi  leader  Oeorge  Lincoln  Rock- 
well in  1967,  and  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  1968. 
Meantime,  with  considerably  less  public  at- 
tention, some  85,000  other  American  ci- 
vilians died  of  gunshot  wounds,  accidental, 
self-lnfllctad  or  murderous. 

Finally,  Congress  passed  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  a  watered-down  loophole-ridden 
law  that  curtailed  the  mail-order  sale  of 
most  guns,  restricted  Imiports  of  cheap 
weapons  and  required  purchasers  of  guns 
and  ammunition  to  provide  identification. 
It  was  the  first  significant  federal  firearms 
legislation  since  machine  guns  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  came  under 
federal  control  in  1934. 

But  if  the  1968  law  has  had  any  dampen- 
ing effect  on  the  level  of  gun  violence  in 
America,  It's  hard  to  discern.  About  every 
two  minutes  someone  is  killed  or  wounded 
by  gunfire  in  the  tT.S.  Altogether,  more  than 
31,000  die  annually  by  gunfire. 

Ouns  figure  prominently  In  crime.  Besides 
some  10,500  murdered  by  gun  last  year,  80,000 
Americans  were  injured  in  assaults  by  gun- 
wieldlng  assailants,  and  220,000  others  were 
robbed  at  gunpoint.  In  all.  guns  were  used 
in  65%  of  all  homicides,  63%  of  all  robberies 
and  34%  of  all  aggravated  assaults. 


so    MANY    GUNS    IN    SO    MANT    HAKDS 

The  trend  Is  sharply  upward.  Gun  mur- 
ders have  doubled  and  gun  robberies  have 
tripled  nation-wide  since  1964,  and  the  rates 
of  Increase  are  accelerating. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  the  reason  guns 
are  involved  in  so  many  acts  of  violence  Is 
that  there  are  so  many  guns  in  so  many 
hands.  If  the  1968  law  keeps  you  from  buying 
a  mall-order  gun,  it  certainly  doesn't  keep 
your  corner  gun  dealer  from  selling  you  one. 
If  the  law  makes  cheap  foreign-made  guns 
unavailable.  It  doesn't  staunch  the .  fiow  of 
equally  cheap  guns  assembled  in  the  U.S. 
from  foreign  parts.  And  if  the  identification 
provision  of  the  law  would  seem  likely  to  dis- 
courage felons  from  buying  guns.  It 
shouldn't.  Hardly  anybody  ever  checks  be- 
yond a  cursory  look  at  a  driver's  license. 

Studies  done  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Violence  in  the  late  19608  showed  that 
nearly  half  of  the  nation's  60  million  house- 
holds own  one  or  more  firearms — adding  up 
to  a  grand  total  of  some  90  million  guns  in 
civilian  hands.  The  supply  is  Increasing  at  a 
rate  of  about  25  million  guns  a  year,  half  of 
them  handguns — which  most  authorities 
consider  the  most  dangerous  because  they're 
the  easiest  to  conceal.  One  new  handgun  Is 
sold  every  24  seconds,  and  it's  thought  a 
used  one  changes  bands  every  two  minutes. 

With  proper  care,  firearms  last  indefinitely. 
Police  still  turn  up  guns  made  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  many  of  them  stolen 
from  collectors  and  other  private  owners  and 
then  used  in  crimes.  Only  a  few  states 
destroy  confiscated  weapons.  In  most,  they're 
auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder  and  thus 
returned  to  circulation. 

A  sizable  majority  of  Americans  favor 
stricter  gun  controls  and  have  for  years.  A 
survey  conducted  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  April  28,  29  and  30  by  the  OaUup  Orga- 
nization, Involving  personal  Interviews  with 
a  sampling  of  1,542  persons,  showed  79%  of 
Americans  favor  requiring  a  police  permit 
to  buy  any  gun.  Moreover,  43%  say  they 
favor  outlawing  entirely  the  private  owner- 
ship of  handguns:  a  majority  of  62%,  bow- 
ever,  would  oppose  going  that  far. 

Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  tighter  con- 
trols Is  nothing  new.  As  far  back  as  April 
1938,  a  Oallup  survey  showed  84%  favoied 
requiring  registration  of  firearms.  In  eight 
polls  taken  since  1959  asking  the  question: 
"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  requiring  a 
police  permit  to  buy  guns?"  the  answers  have 
consistently  run  around  three-to-one  in 
favor,  as  the  table  below  shows: 
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In  the  past  six  years,  four  presidential  com- 
missions appointed  to  study  crime,  violence 
and  law  enforcement  in  the  U.S.  have  all 
called  for  strict  gun-control  legislation  by 
Congress.  They  have  urged  everything  from 
outlawing  the  manufacture  of  handguns  to 
the  licensing  of  all  gun  owners. 

But  there  Is  powerful  opposition  to  gun 
oontrcds — mainly  from  a  remarkably  vocal, 
well-dlaclpllned  minority  consisting  of  gun 
manufacturers,  sellers  and  sportsmen  who 
use  their  weapons  for  hunting  and  target 
shooting,  not  for  killing  people.  This  group 
Is  known  collectively  as  the  "gun  lobby."  "Hie 
gun  lobby  cites  a  number  of  reasons — which 
many  people  consider  quite  logical  and  legiti- 
mate— for  its  stand. 

"The  reason  g\m-control  laws  are  impopu- 
lar  Is  because  legislators  know  they  will  be 
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burled  under  a  mountain  of  mall  from  appo. 
nents,"  says  Rep.  Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  lUlnols, 
a  long-time  advocate  of  toughter  controls. 
(Some  of  the  mall  is  vituperative  In  the  ex- 
treme. Rep.  Mlkva  has  a  fat  folder  of  abusive 
letters  inspired  by  his  speeches  and  proposed 
bans  on  handguns;  staff  members  call  it  the 
"you-Commie-Jew-bastard  fUe."  Says  Mr. 
Mlkva:  "It  frightens  me  that  some  of  the 
people  who  write  the  kind  of  threats  I've 
received  possess  handguns  with  which  to 
carry  out  their  threats.") 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  with  one 
million  registered  members  but  purporting  to 
speak  for  30  million  gun  owners,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  lobby's  prime  mover,  even 
though  the  NRA  isn't  registered  as  a  lobby. 
Its  well-oiled  legislative  mechanism  can  whip 
gun  enthusiasts  Into  frenzies  of  letter-writ- 
ing activity  against  proposed  laws.  Tougher 
gun  laws  also  are  opposed  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  other  conservation 
groups  that  get  much  of  their  financial  sup- 
port from  hunter  members  and  gun  manu- 
facturers and  that  rely  on  revenues  from 
state  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  to  finance 
many  of  their  conservation  programs. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  also  op- 
posed tougher  federal  laws,  insisting  that 
gim  controls  are  a  matter  of  local  option 
and  that  any  registration,  licensing  or  other 
control  should  be  left  up  to  individual  cities 
and  states.  The  administration  is  thought  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  trying  to  head  off  possible 
attempts  at  strong  legislation  now  by  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  set  minimum  qual- 
ity standards  for  handguns  and  perhaps  stif- 
fen penalties  for  gun  crimes.  Such  a  bill 
probably  wouldn't  be  opposed  by  the  NRA. 

FAVOUTX   rOB    KILUMO   FOLICKMEN 

Police  officers  are  becoming  Increasingly 
outspoken  on  the  need  to  control  firearm 
manufacttire  and  sales,  and  understandably 
80,  since  practically  no  other  weapons  are 
used  to  kill  policemen.  FBI  figures  on  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  from  1961  to  1970 
shows  604  policemen  killed  by  guns.  Includ- 
ing 466  by  handguns.  In  the  same  period, 
only  29  were  killed  by  other  weapons.  In- 
cluding sU  by  knives,  two  by  bombs  and 
eight  by  fists  and  feet.  Firearms  assaults  on 
policemen  are  Increasing  alanningly.  In  New 
York  City  alone  there  were  236  felonious  as- 
saults with  handguns  on  police  officers  last 
year,  up  from  150  In  1970. 

Nevertheless,  police  departments  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  including  Dallas,  Milwaukee. 
Memphis,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  are  on 
record  opposing  further  gun-control  laws. 
WUIlam  L.  Cahalan,  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Wayne  County  (Detroit),  Mich.,  sums  up 
what  seems  to  be  the  prevailing — if  surpris- 
ing— line  of  reasoning  among  lawmen  who 
oppose  controls.  "I  would  like  to  see  a  time 
when  there  would  be  no  handguns  in  the 
hands  of  either  the  good  people  or  the  bad 
people,  but  you  aren't  going  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  situation  by  more  gun  laws. 
You've  got  to  have  a  public- information  cam- 
paign that  will  change  our  culture,  because 
the  gun  is  part  of  our  culture." 

The  only  organization  advocating  tougher 
gun  laws  with  any  degree  of  vigor  is  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms 
Policy,  a  loosely  knit  Washington-based  group 
working  on  a  shoestring  budget.  It  favors 
licenses  for  possession  of  guns,  registration 
that  holds  owners  accountable  for  their 
weapons  and  strict  enforcement  of  state  re- 
strictions on  gun  ownership. 

NOBODT  NEAK  VS  ' 

Nearly  all  foreign  countries  require  fire- 
arms licensing  or  registration,  or  both,  and 
many  of  them  prohibit  private  possession  of 
handguns.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  Is  per 
capita  private  ownership  anywhere  near  the 
U.S.  figure  of  some  135  handguns  per  1,000 
people.  Canada  has  only  80  per  1,000  people. 
Israel,  close  to  a  state  of  war,  has  10;  Finland, 
the  Netherlands,  Oreece,  Oreat  Britain  and 
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Switzerland  have  fewer  than  five  handguns 
per  1,000  residents.  The  UJ3.  homicide  rate  is 
far  ahead  of  those  of  all  other  industrial 
nations,  about  eight  times  the  rate  of  Oreat 
Britain,  where  only  18%  of  the  murders  are 
committed  with  guns. 

Prohibitions  on  owning  end  carrying  dan- 
gerous weapons  date  back  at  least  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  according  to  Carl  Bakal,  an 
author  who  has  written  extensively  on  the 
need  for  strict  gun  controls.  In  England  as 
early  as  1328  a  statute  forbade  any  man  to 
"go  nor  ride  armed"  in  places  of  public  as- 
sembly. In  1692,  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts enacted  a  similar  prohibition  on  carry- 
ing "offensive"  weapons  in  public,  and  the 
law  reenacted  in  1795  after  Massachusetts 
became  a  state.  As  the  frontier  receded  in  the 
early  ISOOs,  many  states  enacted  laws  curbing 
the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  and  today 
carrying  concealed  weapons  Is  prohibited  in 
nearly  every  state. 

But  beyond  that,  there's  little  consistency 
among  the  states.  In  a  1969  study,  the  Com- 
mission on  Violence  found  "state  and  local 
firearms  regulation  in  the  U.S.  is  a  patch- 
work quilt  of  more  than  20,000  laws,  many  of 
them  obsolete,  unenforced  and  unenforce- 
able. Serious  efforts  at  state  and  local  regu- 
lation have  consistently  been  frustrated  by 
the  fiow  of  firearms  from  one  state  to  an- 
other." 

THE  SULLIVAN  LAW  WAS  mST 

New  York  State's  Sullivan  Law,  passed  in 
1911,  was  the  first  aimed  at  contndling  owner- 
ship of  weapons  and  is  still  the  strictest  gim 
law  in  the  nation,  reqiUring  a  license  to  buy 
as  weU  as  to  possess  a  handgun.  (New  York 
City  also  restricts  rifies  and  shotguns.)  But 
New  York  officials  complain  that  the  easy 
availability  of  guns  in  other  states  under- 
mines their  efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 

In  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  there 
are  few  restrictions  on  who  can  buy  or  pos- 
sess handguns,  and  practically  none  on  rifies 
or  shotguns.  Anybody  over  age  12  can  possess 
firearms  in  North  Carolina — and  those  under 
12  only  need  parental  supervision.  The  mini- 
mum age  for  possession  Is  14  in  Montana  and 
Nevada,  16  In  Mississippi. 

A  handful  of  states  require  a  "cooling- 
off"  period  before  buying  a  handgun;  it 
ranges  from  28  hours  In  South  Dakota  to  16 
days  in  Tennessee,  Some  states  exclude  cer- 
tain purchasers:  Indians  In  Idabo,  "tramps" 
in  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island,  "prisoners"  in 
Montana,  "habitual  drunks"  in  K*"tHm  and 
aliens  In  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 

Penalties  for  violations  vary  as  widely  as 
the  violations  themselves.  Carrying  a  gun  il- 
legally In  Massachusetts  brings  a  fine  of  $50 
to  $100:  in  Kentucky  It's  worth  two  to  five 
years  in  prison.  In  14  states,  unlawfully 
used  fljeanns  aren't  confiscated  by  police. 

GANOSrax-lSA     »»TT"T 

Two  of  the  three  fed««I  firearms-control 
laws  on  the  books  are  relics  of  the  gangster 
Ma,  passed  after  a  series  of  sensational  kld- 
naplngs  and  machine-gun  battles  between 
police  and  public  enemies.  The  National  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1934  requires  registration  of 
machine  guns,  sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns, 
silencers  and  unconventional  firearms  such 
u  guns  hidden  in  walking  canes.  The  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  of  1988  requires  federal 
Uoensing  of  firearms  manufacturers,  Import- 
•rs  and  dealers  engaged  In  interstate  com- 
merce and  forbids  "knowing"  sales  to  fugi- 
tives and  felons. 

Weak  as  the  1968  law  Is,  advocates  of 
■trlcter  gun  controls  insist  it  could  be  much 
more  effective  If  federal  agents  would  use 
it  as  a  tool  to  find  criminals  and  take  their 
suns  away  from  them  (federal  law  prohibits 
possession  of  gtms  by  convicted  felons) .  They 
oould  do  this  by  following  up  on  storekeep- 
tts'  records  of  who  bought  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion. Staff  members  of  the  Senate's  Juvenile 
delinquency  subcommittee  In  1969  ran  a 
■pot  check  on  records  of  ammunition  deal- 
in  In  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C., 


and  discovered  that  37%  of  purchasers  had 
criminal  arrest  records.  Rep.  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham of  New  York  last  year  ran  a  similar 
check  of  New  Yorkers  who  bought  .22-callber 
ammunition;  he  found  that  26%  had  crim- 
inal records. 

But  federal  agents — ^who  have  the  author- 
ity to  nm  such  checks — simply  dont  do  so 
on  a  routine  basis. 

GOOD   FOE  TBACING   GUNS 

The  1968  law  has  been  used,  however,  to 
trace  guns  after  crimes  are  committed; 
Treasury  agents  in  a  27-month  period  im- 
mediately after  the  law  went  into  effect 
found  that  their  arrests  for  various  crimes 
soared  410% — to  4,477 — from  the  27-month 
period  Unmediately  preceding  the  law's  en- 
actment, and  they  attributed  the  Increase  di- 
rectly to  their  ability  to  run  down  gun 
owners. 

Indeed,  the  law  also  provided  useful  in- 
formation to  Treasury  agents  investigating 
the  shooting  of  Gov.  Wallace;  they  were  able 
to  trace  within  10  minutes  the  .38-callbet 
revolver  allegedly  used  by  his  assailant. 

Of  an  array  of  gun  bills  ctirrently  pending 
in  Congress,  by  far  the  toughest  and  most 
comprehensive  is  one  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York.  As  introduced, 
it  would  require  permits  to  buy  or  possess 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  would  outlaw 
handguns  except  forunfireable  collectors' 
pieces  and  except  for  policemen,  the  military 
and  licensed  target-shooting  clubs,  which 
would  have  to  keep  their  handguns  locked  up 
on  the  club  premises  when  not  in  use.  The 
bill  provides  for  payment  of  $25  or  the  fair 
market  value,  whichever  is  higher,  for  law- 
fully acquired  handguns  surrendered  volim- 
tarily  to  authorities. 

Mr.  Celler,  who  is  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  getting  what  was  left  of  the  1968  biU 
through  Congress,  yesterday  said  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  he  heads  will  open  pub- 
lic hearings  on  gun  control  "jvomptly  fol- 
lowing the  Memorial  Day  recess."  Several  con- 
gressmen had  luged  such  action  tot  some 
time,  but  "Celler  has  been  afraid  to  open 
hearings  on  a  new  bill  for  fear  the  gun  nuts 
wotild  come  in  and  decimate  the  1968  act," 
says  one  long-time  congressional  staff 
member. 

CHIPPINO    AWAT    IN    CONGKESS 

And  in  the  Senate,  the  Wallace  shooting 
jarred  Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  bUl  to  ban  the  gen- 
eral sale  of  cheap,  snub-nosed  handguns  out 
of  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
delinquency,  where  it  has  been  bottled  up  for 
14  months.  The  bill  still  faces  a  stiff  fight  in 
the  full  Judiciary  committee,  but  Sen.  Bayb 
and  others  have  vowed  to  bypass  the  com- 
mittee route,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  bill  onto 
the  Senate  floor  this  seaslon. 

Gun-law  foes  have  been  chipping  away  at 
the  1968  act  ever  since  it  was  passed.  Among 
other  tactics,  they  have  tried  to  gain  exemp- 
tion from  the  recent-keeping  requlronents 
for  .22-callber  ammunition,  which  Is  the  type 
most  often  used  in  armed  robberies  and  gun 
murders. 

In  the  91st  Congress— 1969  and  1970— a 
total  of  183  gun  bills  were  introduced,  107  of 
which  would  have  weakened  controls  and  76 
of  which  would  have  imposed  new  controls  or 
tightened  existing  ones.  The  first  session  of 
the  92nd  Congreas  provided  a  replay,  with  61 
bills  introduced — 37  to  ease  controls.  24  to 
strengthen  them. 

Those  who  lobby  against  gun  controls  are 
fcff  the  most  part  law-abiding  citizens  who 
could  continue  to  own  and  use  guns  for  le- 
gitimate purposes  even  if  stricter  controls 
were  Imposed.  Why.  then,  do  they  object  so 
strenuously  to  tighter  regulations? 

Their  objections  seem  to  boll  down  to  three 
main  points:  that  controls  represent  further 
encroachment  of  big  government  on  indi- 
vidual rights,  that  people  have  a  right  to 
keep  guns  for  self  protection,  and  that  cur- 
tailing guns  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
Impact — both  in  reduced  gun  sales  and  In 
the  added  costs  of  enf(Ht:ing  controls. 


CRINO  SECOND  AMBNDUXMT 


A  recurrent  argument  is  that  controls 
would  infringe  on  rights  provided  by  the 
Second  Amendment:  "A  well-regulated  mili- 
tia being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed." 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  at 
least  four  occasions  dating  back  to  1876  that 
the  amendment  applies  to  a  militia,  not  to 
individuals. 

Self  defense  is  a  particularly  emotional 
issue;  opponents  argue  that  controls  would 
merely  take  g\ins  away  from  honest  citizens 
and  not  from  criminals,  thereby  leaving  citi- 
zens vulnerable  to  wrongdoers  ranging  from 
robbers  and  rapists  to  Communists  and 
rioters.  But  control  advocates  reply  that  the 
Commission  on  Violence  found  that  for  every 
robber  stopped  with  a  handgun  in  a  given 
year,  four  people  are  killed  in  handgun  acci- 
dents. And  control  advocates  find  the 
thought  of  imtrained  citizens  repelling  an 
invasion  by  a  modern  enemy  army  to  be 
ludicrous. 

Gun  fanciers  say  the  real  need  is  to  im- 
prove apprehension  and  conviction  of  crimi- 
nals, not  to  restrict  guns.  "Guns  don't  kill 
people,"  runs  a  popular  slogan,  "people  kUl 
people"— to  which  Rep.  Mlkva  replies:  "True 
enough,  but  without  the  glut  of  handguns 
people  wouldn't  find  it  so  easy,  so  convenient 
or  so  tempting  to  kill  other  people. 

One  point  both  sides  agree  on,  however,  is 
that  too  many  Judges  are  far  too  lenient  in 
sentencing  people  apprehended  for  gim  of- 
fenses. Studies  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New 
York  show  gun  felony  offenses  in  those  states 
are  nearly  always  reduced  to  misdemeanors, 
and  convictions  seldom  resvUt  in  more  than 
a  small  fine  or  suspended  jail  sentence.  (Gov. 
Wallace's  aUeged  assailant  was  caught  carry- 
ing a  concealed  gun  in  Wisconsin  last  fall, 
an  offense  that  could  have  brought  him  up  to 
one  year  in  Jail  and  a  $600  fine,  but  he  was 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  instead.) 

SOKE  SOLID  KtTECrS 

Where  tough  gun  laws  exist  there  are  solid 
indications  that  they  have  some  effect— even 
when  guns  come  in  from  nearby  areas  of  lax 
controls.  The  New  York  City  murder  rate  of 
10.5  per  100,000  Inhabitants,  for  instance,  is 
BtlU  weU  below  those  of  Atlanta  (20.4), 
Dallas  (18.4)  and  Houston  (16.9),  where  gun 
laws  are  extremely  lax. 

Since  1966,  New  Jersey  has  required  pur- 
chasers of  guns  to  obtain  special  creden- 
tials— ^provided  only  after  police  background 
checks — before  they  take  possession  of  fire- 
arms. So  far,  316,000  such  credentials  have 
been  issued,  but  another  7300  have  been 
denied — 46%  of  them  because  the  would-be 
buyers  had  criminal  records.  Other  reasons 
Included  evidence  of  suicidal  tendencies. 

"We  think  the  law  is  accomplishing  what 
it's  Intended  to  do,  keeping  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  and  undesirables,"  stkyn 
a  state  police  official.  "We  like  to  think  we've 
prevented  occurrences  like  the  Texas  tower 
shooting  spree,  but  of  course  there's  no  way 
of  knowing  for  s\ire."  (On  Aug.  1,  1966.  a 
25-year-old  University  of  Texas  student  shot 
46  people  from  a  307-foot  tower  on  the  uni- 
versity campus;  16  of  the  victims  died.) 

It  may  be  just  a  coincidence,  but  in  De- 
troit, where  a  tough  new  gun  law  went  into 
effect  last  December,  the  murder  rate  has 
dropped  sharply,  despite  the  easy  accessi- 
bility of  guns  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Similar 
drops  were  recorded  after  new  laws  were 
passed  in  LouisvlUe,  Toledo  and  other  cities. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  toughest  recent  gun 
laws  was  ranuned  through  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature by  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  Just  two 
months  ago.  The  law  prohibits  wearing  or 
carrying  of  handguns  anywhere  but  to  or 
from  a  hunt  or  target  shoot,  provides  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  for  offenders  and 
permits  police  to  stop  and  frisk  people  "on 
reasonable  suspicion"  of  carrying  a  gun. 

The  fact  that  such  a  law  was  passed  in 
Maryland,  a  state  where  in  1970  the  reelection 
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defeat  of  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs  was  at  least 
partly  attributed  to  retribution  by  gun  en- 
thusiasts for  his  backing  of  controls,  has 
encouraged  gun-control  advocates.  Many  are 
beginning  to  question  J\ist  how  much  In- 
fluence the  gun  lobby  actually  wields  beyond 
its  ability  to  spark  a  flood  of  protest  letters 
or  to  pack  a  hearing  room  with  shouting 
and  stomping  partisans. 

'Their  Influence  Is  vastly  overrated."  says 
Bep.  John  M.  Murphy  of  New  York,  long  one 
of  the  staunAest  congressional  advocates  of 
tougher  controls.  "Their  big  threat  has  been 
that  they  would  roll  back  the  1968  act  if 
we  Introduced  new  legislation." 

The  shooting  of  Gov.  Wallace  "could  get 
things  rolling  again"  In  both  House  and 
Senate,  Mr.  Murphy  figures.  "The  public 
sentiment  Is  certainly  there  today"  for  new 
gun  controls,  he  adds.  "But  It's  questionable 
how  much  ardor  people  will  have  six  months 
from  now." 

Before  Shooting,  Wau-acb  Sato  He  Opposed 
contbols 

Montgomery,  Ala. — CJov.  Oeorge  C.  Wal- 
lace has  strongly  opposed  gun-control  legis- 
lation In  his  public  comments. 

"Restrictive  gun  legislation,  wherever  It 
might  be — at  the  national  level  or  at  the 
state  level— really  In  the  long  run  restricts 
the  law-abiding  citizen  who  owns  a  gun," 
said  the  presidential  candidate  In  a  recent 
speech.  "But  for  the  law  violator,  he  doesn't 
pay  attention  to  any  law,  whether  It  Is  gun 
control  or  any  other  law." 

Oov.  Wallace  said  he  felt  disarming  Amer- 
ican citizens  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

"If  I  were  convinced  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  gun-control  legislation  would 
control  crime  In  this  country  and  would  stop 
the  high  homicide  rate  and  crimes  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  other  planned  crimes,  I  would 
be  for  It — I  think  you  would,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Wallace. 

"But  we  know  It's  not  going  to  do  that. 
This  false  liberalism  that  In  the  last  decade 
or  so  has  brought  about  such  legislation  as 
gun  controls  at  the  national  level  and  the 
state  levels  In  many  states  Is  the  same  liber- 
alism that  has  brought  us  heroin  addiction 
In  the  streets.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Wallace  said  If  restrictive  gun-control 
legislation  came  about  It  would  "arm  com- 
pletely the  outlaws,  and  that's  no  way  to 
reduce  crime." 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  24, 1972] 
The  Gun:  Kingpin  of  "Gun  Lobby"  Has  a 
Million  Members,  Mtjch  CLOtrr  in  Con- 
gress 

(By  Stanford  N.  Sesser) 
Washington. — The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, according  to  a  statement  last  fall  by  Its 
executive  vice  president,  "concurs  In  prin- 
ciple with  the  desirability  of  removing  from 
the  marketplace  crudely  made  and  unsafe 
handguns." 

Since  the  NRA  Is  the  kingpin  of  the  alli- 
ance of  hunters,  target  shooters  and  gun 
manufactxirers,  commonly  dubbed  the  "gun 
lobby,"  It  would  seem  that  a  bill  to  outlaw 
the  production  and  sale  of  "Saturday-night 
specials" — the  cheap  handguns  used  for 
many  "murders,  frequently  on  Saturday 
nights — would  sail  through  Congress.  In- 
stead, little  progress  has  been  made  on  such 
a  measure  since  extensive  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearings  late  last  summer. 

The  answer  to  this  puzzle  tells  a  lot  about 
the  reasoning  of  the  million-member  NRA. 
Frank  C.  Daniel,  the  organization's  secretary, 
explains  that  the  NRA  has  been  unable  to 
support  a  specific  bill  because  no  one  has 
been  able  to  come  up  with  a  definition  of 
a  Saturday-night  special  that  the  group 
could  agree  with.  He  says  that  handguns 
can't  be  banned  on  the  basis  of  safety  be- 
cause "there's  no  unsafe  firearm  In  the  mar- 
ket to  our  knowledge  today."  Prices  can't  be 


used,  he  adds,  because  the  cost  of  a  gun  "has 
nothing  to  do"  with  Its  danger.  What  about 
banning  those  handguns  that  the  NRA's  mag- 
azine. The  American  Rifleman,  refuses  to 
take  ads  for?  Mr.  Daniel:  "It's  one  thing 
limiting  advertising  In  a  private  magazine 
and  another  Imposing  the  standards  on  a 
whole  society." 

Finally,  the  NRA  executive  complains  about 
the  whole  notion  of  singling  out  certain 
handguns.  "The  term  Itself  Is  meaningless," 
he  states.  "What's  a  Saturday-night  special 
to  one  person  is  a  highly  desirable  firearm 
to  someone  else." 

To  the  many  critics  of  the  NRA,  such 
statements  provide  Insight  Into  the  strategy 
that  has  maintained  the  power  of  the  gun 
lobby.  The  NRA,  they  maintain,  claims  pub- 
licly It  only  opposes  meas\ires  that  hinder 
the  sportsman,  while  privately  It  musters  its 
considerable  resources  to  fight  every  piece  of 
gun  legislation,  no  matter  what  the  intent. 
"They  oppose  all  legislation  because  they 
figure  the  ultimate  step  Is  the  confiscation 
of  guns,"  says  Carl  Perlan,  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  criminology  who  headed  the  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  staff  that  drew  up 
the  federal  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  "Their 
ultimate  strategy  Is,  'If  we  hold  them  here, 
we  won't  have  to  hold  them  there.' "  Or  as 
a  member  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy's 
legislative  staff  puts  It:  "You  start  talking 
about  stopping  criminals,  and  the  NRA  Im- 
mediately says  you're  trying  to  take  guns 
away  from  us." 

A   DDTERENT   SLANT 

NRA  officials  scoff  at  the  notion  that  their 
organization  wields  the  tremendous  power 
attributed  to  It  by  Its  critics.  They  say  only 
about  $100,000  of  the  NRA's  $7.7  million  an- 
nual budget  goes  for  legislative  activities, 
with  the  vast  bulk  of  resources  devoted  to 
such  activities  as  staging  shooting  tourna- 
ments, conducting  hunting  and  conservation 
activities,  and  publishing  The  American  Ri- 
fleman, a  magazine  for  NRA  members.  "Our 
members  do  the  (legislative)  work  for  us," 
says  Jack  Basil,  director  of  the  NRA  legisla- 
tive service.  "All  we  do  is  keep  our  members 
advised  about  what's  going  on." 

But  Mr.  Perlan  sees  things  differently. 
"The  NRA  Is  a  very  efficient  minority,"  he 
declares.  "Look  at  their  new  headquarters 
building  and  the  money  they  spread  around. 
If  the  NRA  didn't  exist,  this  country  would 
be  equal  vrlth  all  the  civilized  nations  In  the 
world  In  sharply  restricting  the  use  of  am- 
munition and  firearms." 

A  close  look  at  the  operations  of  the  NRA 
Indicates  there's  some  truth  to  both  views. 
No  matter  what  the  amount  spent  on  lobby- 
ing, the  Influence  of  the  NRA  Is  demonstra- 
bly Immense.  The  organization  boasts  at 
least  35  Congressmen  as  members,  a  number 
of  sympathizers  In  the  White  House  and  key 
government  agencies,  and  a  150-member  af- 
filiate gun  club  that  operates  from  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (the  club's  head 
says  none  of  the  highest-ranking  Defense 
Department  officials  have  Joined) .  Altogether, 
the  NRA  has  12,000  affiliated  local  and  state 
gun  clubs  around  the  nation. 

President  Nixon  became  an  NRA  life  mem- 
ber In  1957,  and,  although  the  White  House 
claims  he  resigned  after  the  1968  election, 
the  NRA's  Mr.  Daniel  says  that  "NUon's  mem- 
bership Is  still  a  matter  of  record.  We  never 
received  notification  he  resigned."  While  the 
Pentagon  in  1968  ended  Its  long-standing 
and  controversial  support  of  the  NRA's  Na- 
tional rifle  and  pistol  championships,  the 
Army  still  quietly  lends  10,000  rifles  worth 
$42  each  to  local  NRA-affiUated  gun  clubs 
and  each  year  supplies  their  members  with 
8.4  million  free  bullets  worth  $84,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Riflemen,  President 
Nixon  Included  NRA  Executive  Director  Louis 
F.  Lucas  In  a  group  he  briefed  on  the  forth- 
coming 1970  Invasion  of  Cambodia  before 
announcing  bis  momentous  decision"  pub- 
licly. (A  White  House  spokesman  Insists  the 


President  discussed  Cambodia  only  In  gen- 
eral terms  and  didn't  give  away  the  Invasion 
plans.) 

ACTIVISM    at   grassroots 

As  Mr.  Basil  Indicates,  the  key  to  the  iniA'i 
Influence  undoubtedly  Is  the  activism  of  Its 
grass-roots  membership.  The  NRA  once 
boasted  that  an  appeal  to  members  could 
produce  half  a  million  letters  to  Congress- 
men within  72  hours.  Mr.  Perlan  says  the 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  "has  letters 
five  feet  deep"  on  the  question  of  Saturday- 
night  specials.  The  NRA's  legislative  bul- 
letins to  members  telling  when  hearings  will 
be  held  on  state  and  federal  gun-control 
measures  Inevitably  produce  overflow  crowds 
of  gun  enthxislasts  Jamming  legislative 
chambers. 

But  If  members  provide  the  strength,  co- 
ordination comes  from  the  NRA  nerve  cen- 
ter— the  "new"  building  to  which  Mr.  Perlan 
refers.  The  sleek,  eight-story  structure  ac- 
tually dates  back  to  1957,  when  the  original 
$1.6  million  building  was  finished;  a  $1.3 
million  addition  was  completed  In  1963. 

The  NRA  Itself  uses  seven  of  the  fioors  to 
house  its  beadquarters  staff  of  250  (the 
eighth  fioor  Is  rented  to  the  National  Media- 
tion Board).  In  the  basement  Is  a  small 
firing  range,  used  mainly  by  Washington- 
area  members,  and  the  building  also  houses 
a  firearms  museum.  Most  of  the  1,000  or  so 
gims  were  donated  by  firearms  manufac- 
turers. 

Much  of  the  staff's  time  is  devoted  to  put- 
ting out  The  American  Rifleman,  in  oversee- 
ing the  NRA's  extensive  activities  in  fire- 
arms safety  training  and  in  overseeing  tar- 
get shooting  matches.  Six  million  persons 
have  taken  NRA  firearms  safety  classes  since 
1949,  two  million  of  them  In  the  past  two 
years  alone,  the  organization  says. 

Last  year,  3,300  NRA-sanctioned  shooting 
tournaments  were  held,  about  evenly  divided 
between  rifle  and  pistol  matches.  They 
ranged  from  small  local  matches  to  nationtU 
championships,  and  altogether  had  106,000 
entrants. 

The  NRA  is  governed  by  a  75-member  board 
of  directors.  Only  life  members  are  eligible 
to  vote  for  directors  and  officers  (a  life  mem- 
bership costs  $150) .  The  directors  and  elected 
officers — the  president  and  two  vice  presi- 
dents— receive  no  salary,  but  they  do  get  ex- 
pense allowances.  Day-to-day  operating  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  executive  vice 
president  and  the  executive  director,  both 
full-time  paid  employes. 

Underlying  virtually  all  the  NRA's  activi- 
ties is  a  persistent  defensiveness  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gun  controls — a  sense  that,  somehow, 
the  NRA  and  its  members  are  being  unfair- 
ly persecuted  by  those  who  want  stricter 
gun  laws.  This  preoccupation  is  evident  In 
conversations  with  NRA  officials  and  in  pub- 
lished materials  distributed  by  the  NRA  both 
to  its  members  and  to  the  press  and  public, 
and  it  surfaced  frequently  In  discussions  at 
the  NRA's  annual  meeting  at  Portland,  Ore., 
last  month. 

In  one  panel  discussion  on  hunting,  for 
example,  Dale  L.  Shaw,  a  Colorado  State 
University  forester  and  gun  enthusiast,  re- 
ported that  a  survey  of  200  Colorado  State 
students  found  two-thirds  were  opposed  to 
hunting.  "A  real  shocker  to  me,"  Mr.  Shaw 
added,  "was  that  over  half  the  students 
from  rural  areas  were  against  bunting."  The 
reasons  for  the  students'  attitude,  he  said, 
Included  general  sentiment  against  killing 
for  sport,  unpleasant  personal  experiences 
with  hunters  and  the  publicity  given  the 
killing  of  endangered  species. 

The  discussion  sparked  an  outpouring  of 
bitterness  and  suspicion  among  the  400  peo- 
ple in  the  room — much  of  it  directed  ulti- 
mately toward  those  elements  In  VS.  so- 
ciety that  want  tougher  gun  laws.  The  chair- 
man of  the  NRA's  hunting  and  conservation 
committee  called  antlhunting  sentiment  "a 
flank  attack  by  the  antigun  people."  One 
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speaker  pointed  to  "the  emotional  outcry  of 
the  apartment-block  critics,"  and  Mr.  Shaw 
himself  complained  that  some  New  York 
City  residents  equate  hunting  with  the  kill- 
ing of  "puppy  dogs  and  kitty  cats." 

Finally,  one  member  of  the  audience  rose 
to  point  out  that  the  antigun  movement 
gained  considerable  momentum  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  Then  he 
asked:  "Do  you  think  if  this  had  been  an 
attack  on  Mrs.  Kennedy  they  would  want 
to  emasculate  every  man  In  the  country?" 

AS    INNOCITOUS   AS   GOLF? 

The  depth  of  frustration  felt  by  NRA 
members  at  talk  of  tighter  gun  controls 
seems  rooted  in  a  feeling  on  their  part  that 
owning  and  shooting  guns  for  sport  Is  as 
innocuous  as,  say.  playing  golf.  In  fact,  a 
visit  to  a  meeting  of  the  Chabot  Gun  Club,  a 
San  Pranclsco-area  NRA  affiliate,  turns  up 
striking  parallels  with  golf.  Most  of  the 
members  present  are  target  shooters  who 
spend  most  of  their  weekends  on  the  club's 
shooting  range — and  make  the  same  sort  of 
Jokes  as  golfers  about  how  their  wives  sit 
home.  Several  members,  totally  unaware  of 
the  irony,  even  complain  about  the  hazards 
from  golf  balls  when  they  drive  along  a  road 
bordering  a  golf  course.  One  member  says  his 
car  was  hit  by  golf  balls  five  times  in  a  single 
day  and  adds  that  he  can't  understand  why 
authorities  seem  unwilling  to  act  against 
errant  golfers.  "I  guess  there's  nothing  we 
can  do  about  them,"  he  mutters. 

Many  gun  enthusiasts  see  a  conspiracy  to 
penalize  the  hunt«r  and  target  shooter  while 
letting  the  criminal  roam  free.  Their  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  guns  and  crime  is 
simple:  Pats  tough  laws  providing  long  man- 
datory prison  sentences  to  anyone  using  a 
gun  for  a  crime. 

The  antigun  conspiracy,  they  believe,  Is 
nurtured  by  a  biased  press.  A  reporter  at- 
tendlr.g  a  gun  club  meeting  is  asked  the  same 
question  as  a  preliminary  to  almost  every 
Interview  he  seeks:  "Do  you  shoot?"  When 
the  answer  is  no,  the  looks  are  Incredulous, 
and  a  second  question  usually  follows:  "Well, 
then,  how  can  you  write  about  guns?" 

NRA  would  also  have  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  The  current  president, 
Fred  M.  Hakenjos,  is  involved  with  guns  only 
through  his  Job  with  Hercules,  Inc.,  the  gun- 
powder maker.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  executive 
vice  president,  neither  hunts  nor  shoots  at 
targets;  before  hU  NRA  Job  (a  full-time  staff 
position)  he  was  an  official  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  adjutant 
general  In  the  Utah  National  Guard.  Louis 
Lucas,  the  executive  director,  is  a  certified 
public  accountant  and  a  nonshooter. 

ENERGETIC,   nonetheless 

NRA  officials  profess  to  see  little  slgnifl- 
cance  in  the  fact  that  many  key  personnel 
dont  shoot;  they  say  the  number  of  shooters 
varies  widely  from  year  to  year. 

Whether  they  shoot  or  not  seems  to  have 
little  effect,  however,  on  the  energy  with 
which  NRA  officials  press  the  organization's 
cause.  Executive  Vice  President  Rich,  for  one, 
is  a  frequent  witness  In  congressional  hear- 
ings on  various  gun-control  proposals,  and 
other  staff  members  consult  often  with  the 
aides  of  Congressmen — both  sympathetic 
and  unsympathetic — on  gun  matters. 

Perhaps  most  effective  are  the  NRA's  ef- 
forts to  keep  Its  members  Informed  about 
gun-control  activities  around  the  nation 
through  its  monthly  American  Rifleman  and 
through  the  separate  mailings  of  thousands 
of  legislative  bulletins. 

The  legislative  bulletins,  though  they  don't 
urge  members  to  any  course  of  action,  often 
lead  to  massive  campaigns  to  deluge  legisla- 
tors with  mall  tmd  to  Jam  legiflative  gal- 
leries and  hearing  rooms  when  gun-control 
matters  are  discussed.  If  a  state  legislative 
committee,  for  instance,  plans  a  hearing  on 
a  gun-control  bill,  every  NRA  member  in  that 
state  will  receive  a  bulletin  with  the  time 
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and  place  of  the  hearing,  the  text  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  the  names  and  home 
cities  of  all  the  legislators  on  the  committee. 

NOT    so    FIRE-EATING 

The  American  Rifleman  Isn't  quite  so  dis- 
passionate. The  magazine,  which  is  financed 
largely  through  advertising  by  gun  and  am- 
munition makers  and  Is  sent  free  of  addi- 
tional charge  to  members  who  pay  their  $7.50 
annual  dues,  frequently  emphasizes  the  mes- 
sage that  "communism  engaged  In  a  shoot- 
ing war  against  young  Americans  in  Vietnam, 
does  not  want  yotmg  Americans  in  the  U.S. 
to  be  taught  to  shoot."  It  calls  Interest  In 
guns  "universal,  usually  In  direct  ratio  to 
intelligence  and  education,"  and  lashes  out 
at  the  federal  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  as  "a 
legislative  monstrosity  raddled  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  a  period  of  eniDtlonalism."  The  1068 
act  bans  Interstate  mail-order  sales  of  gims, 
limits  Imports  of  guns  and  requires  gun 
dealers  to  dcmuid  identification  and  to  keep 
records  of  purchasers  of  firearms,  and  am- 
;nunltlon. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  editorials 
seem  to  have  been  tont-d-down  from  the  fire- 
eating  prose  that  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
m.Id-1960s.  In  1967  the  magazine  aoked  who 
would  guard  "the  doors  of  American  homes 
from  senseless  savagery  and  pillaging"  if  the 
National  Guard  were  overseas  fighting  a  war. 
The  editorial  noted  that  "the  armed  citizen 
represents  a,  potential  community  stabilizer," 
and,  spe.ak:ln5  of  gun-control  blU.s,  con- 
cluded: "There  is  little  indication  that  their 
f-ponsors  have  given  any  thought  to  the  fate 
of  citizens  who  may  be  tranped  and  be- 
leagured  by  howling  mobs  that  brush  police 
aside." 

In  1965  an  editorial  noted  that  "the  taking 
of  a  human  life  is  a  matter  of  deepest  con- 
cern. Nevertheless,  our  laws  rightly  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  person  may  resort  to  the  use 
of  firearms,  when  nece.c'^.iry,  for  the  p:  otec- 
tion  of  himself,  his  home  and  his  plac?  of 
business.  ...  If  he  elects  to  use  a  gun, 
that  is  his  privilege.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  individual  must  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  own  decision,  and  obviously 
his  decision  lacks  meaning  in  such  Instances 
if  he  does  not  have  the  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  gun  to  enforce  that  deci- 
sion." NRA  officials  say  they  still  stand  be- 
hind these  editorials. 

NOT    ALWAYS    SO    MILITANT 

Surprisingly,  some  observers  on  Capitol 
Hill  say  the  NRA's  lobbying  efforts  haven't 
always  been  as  militant  as  the  American 
Rifleman's  prose.  Franklin  L.  Orth.  who  was 
executive  vice  president  and  day-to-day  op- 
erating head  until  his  death  two  years  ago, 
was  frequently  quoted  as  searching  for  a 
compromise  on  gun  legislation.  "He  was  an 
honest  man  who  wovUd  almost  cry  whenever 
you'd  talk  about  Jack  Kennedy,"  says  Mr. 
Perlan,  the  former  Senate  staffer.  (President 
Kennedy's  presumed  assassin,  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  purchased  his  rifle  by  mail  order 
from  an  ad  In  The  American  Rlfieman.) 

According  to  Mr.  Perlan.  the  turning  point 
came  in  1969  when  Mr.  Orth  was  invited  to 
testify  before  the  Senate's  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency subcommittee,  which  considers  gun 
legislation.  Instead,  the  NRA's  then-Presi- 
dent Woodson  Scott,  a  New  York  lawyer  and 
a  strong  cpponeiit  of  gun  controls,  showed 
up.  "Orth  told  me  his  directors  accused  him 
of  working  with  the  committee,"  Mr.  Perlan 
states.  "He  maintained  his  post  but  they 
shoved  him  In  the  background.  Orth  was  In- 
vited as  a  wltncFs,  and  the  NRA  wouldn't 
even  let  him  in  the  room."  Asked  whether 
the  executive  vice  president  had  ever  before 
failed  to  appear  at  congressional  testimony, 
William  Gilmour,  a  former  NRA  public-re- 
lations man.  stated  that  "It  never  happened 
before,  in  recent  years  at  least." 

Mr.  Basil,  the  NRA's  legislative  director, 
denies  the  organization  clamped  down  on  Mr. 
Orth  In  order  to  take  an  uncompromising 
line  on  legislation.  "Frank  Orth  was  never  at 
odds  with  the  directors,"  he  says.  "He  could 


not  very  well  be:  he  was  an  employe."  Mr. 
Basil  says  Mr.  Orth  was  out  of  town  on  NRA 
business  the  day  of  the  hearing. 

To  the  NRA,  the  whole  controversy  over  the 
need  for  gun-control  legislation  is  vastly 
blown  out  of  proportion.  The  American  Rifle- 
man, for  example,  ooints  out  that  "the  hand- 
gun is  used  legitimately  by  millions  of  target 
shooters  and  hunters  ps  well  as  tr^r  home 
protection.  ...  In  Itself  It  Is  no  more  In- 
herently criminal  than  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
piece  of  rope  or  a  brick." 

The  organization's  home-firearm-safety  in- 
structor's guide  takes  up  the  analogy.  It  tells 
instructors  to  "attempt  to  remove  fear  If  any 
exists  .  .  .  point  out  the  appeal  to  the  senses; 
fine  workmanship,  interesting  sounds  even 
without  firing,  cool,  smooth,  substantial  feel, 
distinctive  odor.  Be  sure  to  point  out  the 
respect  due  firearms  as  .  .  .  Instruments 
which  have  great  potential  for  sport — im- 
properly used,  great  potential  for  harm.  Point 
out  also,  the  last  is  true  of  a  baseball  bat.  a 
fishing  rod,  roller  skate  or  other  rather  in- 
nocent-looking Items  that  have  the  double 
potential." 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  ALF 
M.  LANDON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Alf 
M.  Landon  recently  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Moimt  Saint 
Scholastica  Academy  in  Atchison,  Kans. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  rfad  his  state- 
ment and  found  it  to  be  an  excellent 
analysis  of  current  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  a  lucid  evaluation  of  the  chang- 
ing world  scene.  Since  this  is  a  most  sig- 
ificant  statement,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Alt  m.  Landon 

I  am  honored  to  speak  to  you  on  this  great 
day  in  your  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  your 
families  and  friends. 

Mr.  Cocney  suggested  that  I  would  be 
spyeaking  to  a  "smart  and  alert  group"  who 
are  "tuned  In  to  present  day  domestic  and 
International  problems,  with  a  deduction  to 
make  the  future  better  for  others  and  them- 
selves." 

I  remarked  that  a  frank  discussion  of  that 
kind  would  call  for  somewhat  of  a  political 
tone  that  some  would  think  was  not  ap- 
propriate for  this  audience.  He  replied  that 
a  message  that  offers  them  the  opportunity 
of  participating  in  the  times  we  live  in  and 
world  affairs  will  "strike  a  responsive  cord." 

At  the  time  the  first  class  entered  the 
Academy  of  Mt.  St.  Scholastica  in  1863,  Atch- 
ison was  on  the  edge  of  what  was  generally 
called,  in  those  early  days,  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert. 

The  only  means  of  transportation  then 
was  by  horse  power  or  by  paddle  wheel 
steamers  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  first 
link  from  Atchison  to  Topeka  had  yet  to 
be  built — as  the  start  of  the  great  trans- 
continental railroad,  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe. 

Between  the  opening  of  this — then  the 
only  boarding  school  for  girls  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean — and  the  students  of  today — 
occurred  the  vast  changes  wrought  by  the 
development  and  general  use  of  new  power 
and  technology  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
production.  The  motor  car  and  the  airplane 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  succeeded 
railroad  passenger  transportation.  The  trac- 
tor and  the  truck  have  eliminated  horse 
power  in  agriculture.  Now  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peace  time  power  uses. 

In  a  nutshell,  America  has  changed  dur- 
ing the  little  more  thAn  100  years  existence 
of  this  fine  Academy  from  an  agricultural 
economy  to  an  industrial  economy  and  from 
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a  weak  and  divided  little  American  Republic 
to  the  greatest  power  In  the  world. 

There  Is  some  similarity  between  the  po- 
litical climate  of  that  first  clase  and  this 
graduating  class  of  this  fine  Mt.  St.  Scbolas- 
tlca  Academy. 

At  the  time  of  that  first  class,  our  beloved 
country  was  deeply  divided  In  a  fratricidal 
war.  In  1863,  there  were  riots  and  arrests 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  and  elsewhere — 
against  the  continuation  of  the  war — Just  as 
there  have  been  on  some  of  the  college- 
campuses  today. 

Then,  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  well  as  Republicans,  were 
critical — not  only  of  the  policies  and  objec- 
tives of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  as 
to  his  conduct  of  that  war.  Yet,  among  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  strongest  supporters,  there 
were  stalwart  Democratic  leaders.  Today  we 
find  somewhat  the  same  division  among  some 
Democrat  presidential  candidates,  as  well  as 
some  Republican  and  Democrat  members  of 
the  Congress — and  among  the  press,  with 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policies. 

There  is  also  somewhat  of  a  comparison 
between  President  NUon's  policy  of  blocking 
the  delivery  of  military  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  Communist  North  Vietnam  and 
President  Lincoln's  ordering  a  blockade  of 
Confederate  ports — and,  later  on.  many  other 
examples  including  Sherman's  March  to  the 
Sea,  cutting  the  south  in  two,  reducing  mili- 
tary supplies  to  the  Confederate  armies.  Also, 
there  was  General  Grant's  move  to  destroy 
the  beautiful,  productive  Shenandoah  Valley 
as  a  source  of  food  supply  to  the  Confederate 
troops.  His  orders  were  graphically  exprMsed. 
that,  when  the  Union  troops  got  throu^,  a 
crow  flying  over  that  valley  would  not  be  able 
to  find  anything  to  live  on. 

North  Vietnam  Is  In  somewhat  the  same 
position,  with  Haiphong  and  its  other  karbors 
blocked,  as  the  Confederate  armies  were  In 
the  north  in  that  great  war.  Those  were 
strategic  moves  of  President  Lincoln's  at  that 
time. 

President  Nixon's  order  last  Monday  night 
Is  the  first  strategic  move  In  this  long  and 
frustrating  Vietnam  War.  What  we  have  been 
doing  up  to  now  is  interdicting  supply  lines 
by  hitting  trucks  and  other  mean^  of  moving 
supplies  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  etc. 
These  are  tactical  maneuvers. 

By  blocking  Haiphong  and  all  other  har- 
bors of  North  Vietnam— keeping  the  supplies 
from  coming  in — we  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  strategically  limiting  the  capability  of 
North  Vietnam  in  moves  comparable  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  strategy  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  to  America's  interest,  as  our  President 
has  stated,  that  we  intend  to  be  a  Pacific 
power. 

That  is  as  important  to  America  as  main- 
taining our  position  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  That  has  been  our 
historical  policy  since  we  became  a  world 
power — which  President  Nixon  Is  simply  car- 
rying out — as  all  of  our  other  presidents 
have  done. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  Two  in  1945, 
we  got  involved  in  bi-partisan  foreign  poli- 
cies that  led  to  committing  our  land  forces 
all  over  the  continent  of  Asia  and  elsewhere 
in  an  attempt  to  police  the  wide  world. 

Mr.  Nixon's  policy  Is  a  complete  reversal 
of  that  folly.  He  specifically — in  an  article  in 
Foreign  Aflairs  magazine  in  October,  1967 — 
.said  we  should  be  a  Pacific  power  limited  to 
the  water's  edge  and  that  our  PacifiC  friends 
should  form  their  own  defenses  internally,  il 
our  friends  were  attacked  and  if  called  upon, 
we  would  support  them.  We  w  luld  not  be  the 
foundation  of  their  defense.  Tliey  would  have 
to  organize  their  own  defense  system.  That  Is 
precisely  the  Vietnam  policy  of  our  President 
from  the  start  of  his  administration. 

Incidentally.  President  Nixon  is  trying  to 
persuade  our  European  friends  to  accept  that 
same  concept  of  defense.  The  picture  of  250 
million  Europeans  formed  Into  the  E^uropean 
Economic  Community  depending  on  the 
United  States  of  America  for  their  defense  is 


ridiculous.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  encouraging  them 
to  form  their  own  defenses — Just  as  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  his  Asia  policies. 

Russia  is  now  building  up  its  position  In 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  can  be  a  menace 
and  a  threat  to  Israel  and  the  moderate  Arab 
states. 

Israel  Is  the  crossroads  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  the  balance  of  power  In  that  area.  It 
needs  our  assistance  In  the  Nixon  policy 
seeking  to  keep  a  balance  of  economic  and 
military  forces  for  peace. 

I  say  this  with  a  background  of  repeatedly 
urging — since  1948 — the  admission  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  our  diplomatic  recognition  and  also 
a  detente  with  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  I 
said  we  must  not  b«  second  militarily  to  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Now  for  a  larger  look  at  the  world  we  live 
in  and  the  overall  long  view  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
conception  and  pragmatic  execution  of  pol- 
icies for  a  peace  that  will  last  longer  than 
one  generation.  We  have  had  a  war  every 
generation  since  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, starting  with  thet  Spanish  American 
War  of  1898. 

In  President  Nixon's  campaign  speeches  of 
1968,  you  will  find  the  broad  outline  of  the 
policies  he  has  been  pursuing. 

In  February,  1969. — 20  days  after  his  In- 
auguration— In  a  public  statement,  he  made 
the  first  step — some  call  it  only  a  gesture — so 
what? — toward  normalization  of  relations 
with  China — which  is  now  in  the  making.  I 
promptly  supported  that  In  a  speech  the  fol- 
lowing March. 

He  has  already  modified  trade  restrictions 
with  Russia  and  China  by  executive  order 
permitted  under  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Russian  Trade  Min- 
ister and  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  had  a  cordial  45  minute  visit 
with  our  President  In  the  White  House. 

China,  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
a  common  denominator  of  Interest  in  the 
measure  of  stability  on  which  peace  and 
prosperity  are  based  for  all  the  world's  peo- 
ples. Mao  and  Chou  En-lal  and  their  mod- 
erate generals  are  also  interested  in  a  degree 
of  stability  In  China  Itself.  And  so  are  the 
Soviet  leaders.  The  present  leculers  In  both 
countries  are  getting  old.  The  leadership  of 
both  China  and  Russia  are  facing  a  new  and 
rising  generation.  They  both  have  similar 
problems. 

There  are  growing  numbers  of  protestors 
of  the  present  Communist  leadership.  They 
do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  Communism.  They 
simply  want  to  get  rid  of  the  personal  re- 
pression of  the  individual  and  threats  of  war. 
The  circulation  of  repressed  expressions  of 
personal  writings  is  causing  the  Soviet  much 
concern. 

Romania,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  build- 
ing their  own  Socialist  states.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  Russia  could  use  Its  military 
power  to  suppress  them — Just  as  It  did  with 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia — but  it  shrinks 
from  that  now. 

There  Is  a  growing  demand  in  Russia  and 
its  Balkan  satellite  states  that  the  Commu- 
nist governments  make  good  on  their  prom- 
ises of  both  bread  and  butter.  This  they 
have  not  so  far  been  able  to  do. 

Both  China  and  Russia  are  very  Interested 
In  tapping  the  Industrial  production  of  the 
United  States  so  that  they  can  meet  their 
consumers'  needs.  They  need  particularly 
America's  technology  of  food  production. 

Our  President  is  meeting  them  half  way 
in  our  new  trade  and  world  peace  policies 
abandoning  the  bi-partisan  outmoded  mili- 
tant containment  policies  he  inherited  from 
his  four  predecessors. 

Mr.  Nixon's  long  range  goal  Is  a  peace  that 
will  accommodate  the  legitimate  needs  and 
national  interests  of  other  nations.  That  la 
too  often  overlooked  in  international  rela- 
tions. E^^ery  country — friend  or  foe — will  al- 
ways act  in  Its  own  Interests  as  it  sees  them 
at  a  particular  time. 

If  they  have  doubts  about  our  new  mo- 


mentous policies  based  on  stabilization  of 
International  relations,  we  have  doubts  about 
them. 

While  the  abandonment — at  least  a  modi- 
fication— of  the  militant  foreign  policies  of 
the  three  major  powers — Is  yeastlng,  that 
calls  for  persistence  with  patience. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  means  speaking  softly 
while  carrying  a  big  stick,  as  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  advocated  for  our  great 
and  beloved  country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exciting  times,  leav- 
ing old  friends  of  boarding  school  days,  you 
are  entering  a  different  style  of  life,  but  not 
too  different  basic  problems  from  the  first 
graduating  class  of  this  fine  school,  founded 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict,  whose  influ- 
ence has  contributed  so  much,  not  only  to 
the  life  of  Kansas,  but  to  the  life  of  other 
states  and  other  nations  In  the  world. 

What  a  splendid  tribute  this  fine  and 
successful  school  Is  to  the  bold  and  prag- 
matic vision  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict 
of  the  need  for  such  a  school  and  in  daring 
to  start.  In  those  really  violent  times,  on 
the  frontier  of  civilization,  a  school  for  girls 
— the  first  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  Surely  it  is  a  historic  dem- 
onstration of  the  Benedictine  Sisters'  dedi- 
cation to  betterment  of  humanity. 

So,  today,  as  we  Join  In  our  congratula- 
tions to  you  1972  graduates,  we  pause  in 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  Christian 
inspired  leadership  and  foresight  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Benedict  in  establishing  Mt.  St. 
Scholastica  under  the  most  trying  and  dis- 
coureiglng  circumstances. 

Their  consecrated  successors,  over  the 
years,  answering  that  call,  have.  In  their 
dedicated  good  administration  of  Mt.  St. 
Scholastica,  covering  many  trying  and  dlflS- 
cult  years,  fulfilled  and  honored  the  dreams 
of  a  school  founded  for  educational  and  in- 
spirational values. 

Despite  the  frustrations  that  seem  to  exist 
today,  they  are  no  greater — and  no  easier 
solutions — than  heretofore.  But,  as  always, 
good  music  Is  Just  as  beautiful;  good  litera- 
ture is  Just  as  elevating;  and  good  char- 
Eu:ter  is  Just  as  ennobling. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  health,  happiness 
and  good  luck. 


AN  ACT  AGAINST  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  14  issue  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
there  appeared  a  very  succinct  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  from  the 
editor  in  chief,  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.  In  this  editorial,  Mr.  Hearst 
sets  forward  his  most  cogent  reasons  for 
supporting  the  President's  recent  moves 
in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Act  Against  Aggression 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  Yobk. — There  shouldn't  be  any  doubt 
that  the  big  story  of  this  week  is  also  one 
of  the  big  stories  of  the  year  and  of  the 
years  of  the  Vietnam  War.  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  cut  off  military  supplies  to  the 
invading  North  Vietnamese  divisions  by  min- 
ing their  har'oors  and  bombing  their  rail- 
roads is  of  such  magnitude  that  *ts  repercus- 
sions will  be  felt  far  Into  the  future. 

As  readers  of  this  ccdumn  know,  I  have 
advocated  this  type  of  action  against  our 
vicious  and  Intransigent  enemy  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  always  seemed  wrong  to  me 
that,  after  committing  oiu*  troops  In  Viet- 
nam, we  did  not  move  decisively  to  cut  off 
supplies  moving  to  the  enemy  in  the  field 
from  Rvissia,  China,  Poland,  and  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

If  President  Johnson  had  done  this  or  if 
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President  Ulxoa  (who  was  critical  to  me  of 
Johnson's  stopping  the  bombing  without 
some  similar  "quid  pro  quo"  from  the  North) 
had  mined  the  ports  when  he  first  came  in, 
there  would  be  no  shooting  war  today. 

There  Isn't  much  use  in  crying  over  spiUed 
milk.  President  Nixon  has  now  moved  boldly 
to  prevent  these  supplies  from  reaching  Ha- 
noi's invasion  force  and  I  should  think  all 
Americans  who  want  a  quick  end  to  the  kill- 
ing there  should  be  pxilling — if  not  praying — 
that  his  efforts  succeed. 

What  gripes  me  though  are  the  cries  of 
anguish  that  have  emanated  the  past  few 
days  from  our  Senate  Doves,  our  Democratic 
presidential  candidates  and  some  of  our 
young  people  on  campus  who  think  that  the 
United  States  had  committed  a  blatant  act 
of  aggression  against  a  peace-loving  Ncwth 
Vietnamese  people  when.  In  fact,  we  have 
simply  reacted  to  their  12  divisions  of  troops 
Invading  and  attempting  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam. 

Since  so  many  people  who  should  know 
better  have  criticized  President  Nixon  either 
out  of  Ignorance  or  political  motivation,  I 
thought  It  well  today  to  look  at  the  record 
of  what  has  happened  in  Vietnam  and  Paris 
and  to  factually  recap  the  situation. 

For  Instance  the  Hanoi  delegation  in  Paris, 
resorting  to  its  usual  hysteria  and  deceit, 
accused  the  President  of  violating  the  1964 
Geneva  Accords  and  the  1968  understanding 
by  which  U.S.  air  attacks  against  the  North 
were  halted. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  Hanoi  that  violated 
the  1954  and  1968  agreements  when  It  moved 
a  massive  army  across  the  DemUitarlzed  Zone 
last  month  in  an  effort  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Hanoi  crowd  in  Paris  declared:  "As 
loiig  as  the  Nixon  administration  continues 
its  aggression  in  Vietnam,  continues  its  pol- 
icy of  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war  and  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  all  the  Vietnamese  people, 
united  as  ever,  will  resolutely  continue  their 
resistance  struggle  until  they  reach  their 
fundamental  objectives,  namely  Independ- 
ence, freedom  and  peace." 

On  the  surface,  that  is  pretty  high  sound- 
ing prose.  But.  since  when  have  the  "Viet- 
namese people"  been  "united  as  ever"? 

And  since  when  have  the  North  Viet- 
namese people — or  for  that  matter  any  peo- 
ple living  under  a  Communist  government — 
enjoyed  "independence  and  freedom"? 

We  have  sought  endlessly  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  pease  agreement,  even  to  the  point  of 
sending  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  to  Moscow  to 
get  the  help  of  the  Russians. 

The  Soviet  leaders  assured  Kissinger  last 
month  that  they  were  interested  in  ending 
the  war  on  a  basis  that  would  be  Just  to  both 
sides.  They  urged  resumption  of  the  Paris 
talks  and  promised  to  use  their  constructive 
Influence  to  make  those  talks  fruitful. 

So  what  happened?  President  Nixon  gave 
us  a  good  rundo'wn  on  that  situation  when 
he  appeared  on  the  nation's  networks  Mon- 
day night.  He  said: 

"I  authorized  Dr.  Kissinger  to  meet  pri- 
vately with  the  top  North  Vietnamese  nego- 
tiator. Le  Due  Tho,  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  in 
Paris.  Ambassador  Porter,  as  you  know,  re- 
sumed the  public  peace  negotiations  in  Paris 
on  April  27,  and  again  on  May  4. 

"At  those  meetings,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, all  we  heard  from  the  enemy  was  bom- 
bastic rhetoric  and  a  replajrlng  of  their  de- 
mands for  surrender." 

The  President  pointed  out  that  In  more 
than  three  years  of  negotiating  we  have  of- 
fered 1)  de-escalation  of  the  fighting,  2)  a 
cease-fire  with  a  deadline  for  American  with- 
drawal, 3)  new  elections  with  Communist 
participation,  4)  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  6)  President  Thleu's  agreement  to  re- 
sign one  month  In  advance  of  elections. 

"And  North  Vietnam  hae  met  each  of  these 
offers  with  insolence  and  Insult,"  said  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  "They  have  flatly  and  arrogantly 
refused  to  negotiate  an  end  of  the  war  and 
bring  peace." 
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Every  time  the  United  States  has  made  a 
peace  offer,  the  Communists  have  greeted  It 
with  Insult  and  an  escalation  of  the  war. 

Kissinger,  at  a  press  briefing  on  Tuesday, 
covered  In  complete  detaU  the  valiant  efforts 
of  our  government  to  reach  some  sort  of 
settlement  through  negotiations  over  a  six- 
month  period,  beginning  last  November. 

Even  though  we  knew  the  Communists 
were  massing  a  powerful  force  about  the 
DMZ,  we  did  not  bomb  supply  Installations 
or  mlssUe  sites  because  of  our  concern  over 
our  relationships  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  the  negotiators  finally  sat  down  at 
the  conference  table  last  week,  Kissinger  ex- 
plained :  "We  were  confronted  by  the  reading 
to  us  of  the  published  Communist  statement. 
It  had  taken  us  six  months  to  set  up  the 
meeting  and  Innumerable  exchanges  and 
when  we  got  there,  what  we  heard  could  have 
been  clipped  from  a  newspaper  and  sent  to 
us  in  the  mail." 

Kissinger  added:  "What  is  it  the  other 
side  is  asking  of  us  that  we  have  rejected? 
The  other  side  has  asked  us.  Prior  To  a 
Cease-Plre,  that  the  following  steps  be 
taken: 

"The  President  of  South  Vietnam  must  re- 
sign. What  Is  called  by  the  other  side  the 
'machinery  of  oppression  of  the  government" 
must  be  disbanded.  Pacification  must  be 
stopped.  Vletnamlzatlon  must  be  stopped, 
which  means  the  end  of  American  military 
and  economic  aid.  All  persons  who  have  been 
arrested  on  political  grounds  should  be  set 
free.  Then  a  government  should  be  formed 
which  is  composed  of  aU  those  who  favor 
peace,  independence,  neutrality  and  democ- 
racy, presumably,  by  definition.  Including  the 
Communists. 

"In  that  government.  In  other  words,  the 
Communists  would  be  the  only  organized 
force,  since  all  the  organized  non-Commu- 
nist forces  would  have  been  disbanded  bv 
deflnltion. 

"All  of  this  Is  prior  to  a  cease-flre.  Then 
this  government  is  supposed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Communists  a  flnal  solution  In 
other  words,  this  is  only  the  thinnest  veneer- 
this  government,  which  already  contains  the 
Communists,  U  then  supposed  to  negotiate 
with  the  provincial  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, which  at  that  moment  wUl  be  the 
only  force  in  the  country  which  has  an  army 
which  U  backed  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
army.  It  wUl  be  the  only  force  in  the  country 
that  has  any  physical  strength,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  negotiate  with  them  a  flnal  settle- 
ment. And  all  of  this,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
Is  before  a  cease-flre." 

The  above  needs  no  interpretation  from 
me.  The  Communists  demand  that  we  de- 
stroy, not  only  the  present  government,  but 
the  present  form  of  government  In  South 
Vietnam,  thus  turning  the  country  over  to 
the  well-organized  Communist  forces  of  the 
North.  To  this— thank  heaven— President 
Nixon  positively  stated,  "This  wUl  not  hap- 
pen. We  WUl  not  cross  the  line  from  gener- 
oslty  to  treachery." 

So  since  we  obviously  caimot  reach  a  ne- 
gotuted  settlement  under  those  terms  our 
only  choice  is  to  help  South  Vietnam  from 
behig  forcibly  taken  over— which  is  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  flve  years 
This,  in  essence,  is  the  choice  made  by 
our  President.  It  may  be  brlnksmanshlp,  but 
It  is  the  only  way  I  see  to  convhice  North 
Vietnam  that  we  are  In  this  thing  for  the 
duration  and  to  bring  them  to  a  meaningful 
peace  conference. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare.  I  have  followed  closely 
the  work  on  the  minimum  wage  bill.  It 
was  reported  today  by  a  majority  of  the 
full  committee,  with  increases  proposed 


which  far  exceed  any  cost  of  living  in- 
crease over  the  past  6  years,  far  exceed 
the  House  proposals,  and  directly  sharp- 
en the  Inflation  cycle  which  we  have  been 
fighting  so  hard. 

On  May  23  the  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  issued  a  statement 
warning  about  the  effect  of  such  increases 
and  pointing  out  that  the  indirect  ef- 
fects on  the  wage  bill  will  greatly  exceed 
the  estimated  $2.8  billion  of  direct  cost 
to  the  Nation. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  factors 
and  others  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  and  I  Introduced  a  substi- 
tute bill  conforming  to  the  House  mini- 
mum wage  increase  provisions,  therby 
reducing  the  inflationary  impact  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  statement  of 
May  23  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Donald  Rumsfeld 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director  of  the  Cost  oT 
Living  Council,  today  called  on  the  Congress 
to  "exercise  restraint"  In  adopting  new  mini- 
mum wage  legislation. 

"All  who  are  serious  about  wanting  to  re- 
duce inflation  and  achieve  true  peacetime 
prosperity,  must  carefully  assess  the  poten- 
tial impact  on  unemployment  and  inflation 
of  the  minimum  wage  legislation  now  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Any  proposal  which  falls  to  take  Into 
account  the  upward  pressure  on  prices,  gen- 
erated by  an  abruptly  higher  minimum  wage, 
poses  a  threat  to  the  national  effort  to  stabi- 
lize costs  and  prices. 

"The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  is  expected  to  approve  Senate  Bill 
1861  tomorrow.  TTiat  measure,  which  prob- 
ably wlU  be  voted  on  by  the  entire  Senate 
next  month  provides  for  a  25%  increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  within  60  days  of  pas- 
sage. The  bill  would  add  $2.8  blUion  In  direct 
costs  to  the  Nation's  wage  bill  in  the  first 
year.  Additional  Increases  would  be  required 
in  subsequent  years. 

"While  the  direct  impact  on  the  total 
wage  bill  and  on  prices  of  so  large  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  Is  great  Its 
Indirect  effects  will  likely  be  even  more  sub- 
stantial. Adjustment  of  the  Pay  Board  stand- 
ards might  be  necessary  to  maintain  cus- 
tomary wage  differentials  for  workers  with 
higher  skiU  levels,  which  would  result  in  • 
significant  escalation  In  labor  costs.  Thosa 
most  In  need  of  Jobs  for  the  income  and  work 
experience  they  provide  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  compete  for  Jobs  when  employers 
are  prohibited  from  hiring  them  at  wage 
levels  commensurate  with  their  sklUs. 

"Such  a  large  and  abrupt  change  in  the 
minimum  wage  wUl  lead  to  additional  wage 
Increases  for  some,  which  wUl  be  paid  for 
by  the  low  wage  earner  In  the  form  of  lost 
employment  opportunities,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  in  the  form  of  hi^er  prices. 
"The  House-passed  version  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
7130,  is  far  more  reasonable  In  Its  provisions 
than  the  Senate  version.  Although  it  provides 
for  a  127c  increase  In  the  minimum  wage,  it 
will  not  have  as  severe  an  impact  on  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  inflation  as  the 
measure   now  pending   In   the  Senate.  The 
House   version   wisely   makes   provision   for 
young  men  and  women  seeking  full  or  part- 
time  employment  by  allowing  a  teenage  dif- 
ferential.  This  provision  avoids  the   unin- 
tended result  of  providing  an  incenti?e  for 
firms  to  reduce  their  total  number  of  work- 
ers and  will  encourage  additional  Jobs  for 
groups  experiencing  disproportionately  high 
unemployment. 
"Congressional  Amendments  to  the  Eco- 
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nomic  Stabilization  Act  In  December  1971 
Involving  the  exclusion  of  certain  fringe  ben- 
efits from  control  and  the  mandated  retroac- 
tive wage  payments,  have  resulted  In  a 
loosening  of  the  Pay  Board  rules  and  the  pass- 
ing along  of  substantial  increased  costs  to 
consumers  across  the  country.  Continued 
Congresslonally  mandated  loosening  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program's  regulations 
could  reduce  the  ability  of  the  country  to 
achieve  the  stated  anti-inflation  goals. 

'At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  embarked 
on  an  eiTort  to  reduce  inflation,  reduce  unem- 
ployment, and  expand  Job  opportunities,  the 
Senate  should  weigh  carefully  any  proposal 
•which  requires  large  Increases  in  wages  and 
costs." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  estimating  the 
direct  costs.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  is  not  taking 
into  account  the  increased  coverage  of 
the  Senate  bill,  the  overtime  provisions, 
or  the  ripple  effect  of  the  increases.  These 
factors  if  built  into  the  estimate  could 
raise  the  yearly  increase  in  annual  costs 
to  the  Nation  to  a  figure  in  excess  of  $8 
billion,  almost  all  of  which  would  have 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  consumers  who 
purchased  the  products  and  services 
covered  by  the  bill. 


NUCLEAR    POWER:    WHAT    IS    THE 
MEANING  OF  RECENT  VOTES? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  should 
the  recent  passage  of  interim  licensing 
authority  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission be  interpreted  as  clear  sailing 
in  Congress  for  nuclear  electricity? 

Definitely  not.  Passage  of  the  interim 
licensing  bills  tells  us  only  what  we  all 
knew  before:  Congress  is  not  yet  ready 
for  a  nuclear  power  moratorium.  I  would 
like  to  stress  the  word  "yet." 

Inquiries  by  my  office  staff  prior  to  the 
vote  revealed  a  widespread  awareness  of 
nuclear  hazards  among  other  Senate 
staff  people.  There  is  worry,  all  right. 

How  long  before  that  worry  carries 
Congress  across  the  very  thin  line  which 
separates  the  OK-to-license  position 
from  the  stop-everything  position?  That 
is  the  question  which  must  be  bothering 
the  utilities  and  other  heavy  nuclear  in- 
vestors. 

THE    VOTE    IN    HOUSE    AND    SENAT5 

The  House  passed  its  interim  licensing 
bill,  H.R.  14655.  on  May  3,  1972,  by  a 
voice  vote.  The  Senate  passed  its  bill, 
S.  3543,  on  May  17,  1972,  by  an  80-0  roll- 
call  vote.  I  was  absent;  my  position 
against  the  bill  was  announced. 

The  bills  which  passed  are  intended 
to  get  nuclear  power  plants  into  opera- 
tion faster.  Now,  if  nuclear  power  were 
safe,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  having 
it  sooner  instead  of  later. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  nuclear  pow- 
er is  far  too  primitive  and  hazardous  at 
this  stage  of  its  development  to  permit 
any  licensing  at  all.  That  is  why  I  in- 
troduced the  nuclear  power  moratorium 
bill,  S.  3223,  on  February  23,  1972. 

THE  LOGIC  or  THE  VOTE 

The  only  alternative  to  supporting  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  licensing  is  to 
support  continued  licensing.  There  is  no 
middle  ground.  Either  you  continue  li- 
censing, or  you  stop  licensing.  The  posi- 
tions are  adjacent,  not  opposite  extremes 
of  some  continuum.  Therefore,  Members 
of  Congress  can  shift  from  one  position 
to  the  other  in  a  flash. 


If  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  stop  nu- 
clear licensing,  then  you  might  as  well 
accelerate  it.  After  all,  if  nuclear  power 
plants  are  safe  enough  today  to  license 
at  all,  why  not  expedite  them  a  little? 
A  nonexistent  threat  to  public  safety  and 
national  security  will  be  exactly  the 
same  whether  nuclear  plants  go  into  op- 
eration 6  months  earlier  or  6  months 
later. 

WHAT  MATTERS  AND  WHAT  DOES  NOT 

The  same  is  true  about  some  very  real 
nuclear  threats,  too.  The  major  unsolved 
problems  of  nuclear  power  can  be  ab- 
breviated into  seven  categories: 

First,  deficiencies  in  design,  including 
the  crucial  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tem. 

Second,  haphazard  quality  control  in 
manufacturing  and  construction. 

Third,  vulnerability  of  powerplants  to 
sabotage. 

Fourth,  vulnerability  of  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plants  to  accidents  and  sabotage. 

Fifth,  transportation  accidents,  espe- 
cially involving  plutonium. 

Sixth,  likelihood  of  theft  of  fission- 
able material,  especially  plutonium,  to 
make  private  atom  bombs. 

Seventh,  absence  of  place  or  reliable 
method  for  storing  radioactive  waste  for 
the  next  half -million  years. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  of  vir- 
tually no  importance  whether  you  license 
a  particular  nuclear  power  plant  in  the 
spring  or  in  the  fall,  or  whether  AEC 
hearings  consumer  2  weeks  or  2  years. 
What  matters  is  the  persistence  of  fun- 
damental unsolved  problems  which  could 
result  in  unintended,  but  irrevocable,  nu- 
clear pollution. 

The  important  question  is  not  how 
rapidly  we  license  nuclear  power  plants, 
but  why  we  allow  licensing  at  all. 

ARTICLE  PLACED  IN  THE  RECORD 

The  case  against  nuclear  licensing  is 
made  with  incisive  logic  in  an  article 
from  the  winter  1971  issue  of  Environ- 
mental Law,  a  journal  of  the  Northwest- 
em  School  of  Law  in  Portland,  Oreg.  The 
article,  entitled  "Nuclear  Power,  Tech- 
nology, and  Environmental  Law,"  is  writ- 
ten by  Drs.  Arthur  R.  Tamplin  and  John 
W.  Gofman.  who  originally  proposed  a 
nuclear  moratorium  in  testimony  before 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  in 
August  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Environmental  Law  Journal,  North- 
western School  of  Law.  winter  1971  ] 

NUCLEAR  POWER.  TECHNOLOGY  AND 

ENVIRONMENTAL  LAW* 

John  W.  Gopman**  and  Arthur  R. 

Tamplin*  •• 

In  the  discussions  with  the  editors  that 
led  to  the  request  for  the  writing  of  this  ar- 
ticle, two  points  were  made : 

(1)  One  of  the  major  problems  that  citi- 
zens have  when  they  try  to  stop  the  AEC  or 
private  utilities  from  building  nuclear  power 
plants  Is  the  lack  of  relevant  scientific  in- 
formation that  could  be  used  as  evidence  to 
point  out  the  dangers  that  are  present  when 
nuclear  power  plants  are  built. 

(2)  Wo  would  like  to  Invite  you  to  con- 
tribute a  technical  article  for  our  Journal 
that  would  help  both  lawyers  and  private  cltl- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


zens  when  they  are  faced  with  problems  of 
presenting  evidence  at  AEC  Hearings. 

Our  major  thrust  will  be  to  show  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  nuclear  power  threat 
to  the  environment  should  or  will  be  solved 
by  citizens  and  their  legal  advisors  fighting 
AEC  and  the  utilities  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  a  particular  nudlear  power  fa- 
cility. We  are  aware  that  many  environmen- 
talists and  environmental  lawyers  feel  that 
the  legal  approach  is  one  effective  way,  among 
many,  to  tackle  this  problem.  Some  among 
both  groups  express  little  hope  that  legal 
approaches  will  solve  anything  directly,  but 
that  such  approaches  will,  by  attracting  wide 
public  attention,  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
legislators,  state  and  federal,  to  reappraise 
the  entire  venture  into  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
actions against  construction  and  operation 
of  nuclear  power  plants  have  had  two  effects. 
First,  several  nuclear  power  plants  have  in- 
deed been  delayed.'  Second,  the  Issue  has  be- 
come a  national  one.  In  some  measure  the 
result  of  public  and  legal  efforts  to  stop  or 
delay  plants,  or  to  insist  upon  more  stringent 
controls  upon  emissions  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances. We  would  consider  any  success  In 
delaying  plant  construction  to  be  counter- 
productive because  In  doing  so  the  real  Issues 
are  obscured. 

Since  it  Is  possible  to  say  that  the  Issue  of 
nuclear  power  plants  has  become  a  national 
concern,  the  real  question  to  ask  is  whether 
more  of  the  same  approach  Is  worthwhile. 
We  do  not  think  so.  Indeed,  we  consider  such 
efforts  to  obscure  the  problem.  This  issue  of 
nuclear  power  is  too  large,  too  Important,  to 
be  handled  piecemeal.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided is  whether  this  nation  should  or  should 
not  go  forward  with  any  prc^ram  of  nuclear 
power  plant  construction  in  Its  present  state 
of  development.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  provide  information  to  convince  the 
legal  profession  and  the  environmentally- 
concerned  citizen  that  fighting  iTidividual 
nuclear  power  plants  Is  no  way  to  solve  such 
a  vitally  Important  national  problem. 

THE   NATX7BE   OF   THE    NUCLEAR    POWER 
PROBLEM 

The  biological  effects  of  radiation  and 
radioactivity  are  now  under  intensive  study 
and  discussion  by  the  scientific  community, 
by  governmental  agencies,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic. Evidence  Is  being  presented  to  Indicate 
that  the  seriousness,  or  magnitude,  of  bi- 
ological effects  of  radiation  upon  humans 
has  previously  been  grossly  underestimated* 
Our  work  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  hazard  of  cancer  development  from 
ionizing  radiation  Is  some  20  to  30  times 
as  great  as  "standard-recommending"  bodies 
Indicated  less  than  ten  years  ago.'  The  dan- 
ger of  genetic  mutations  and  the  human 
suffering  and  death  which  follow  have  been 
underestimated  even  more  than  the  cancer 
hazard.* 

But  biological  hazard  of  radiation  and 
radioactivity  does  not  mean  that  nuclear 
electric  power  generation  is  intrinsically  un- 
safe. We  must  consider  engineering  and 
operating  details  of  the  Industry  before 
judgment  concerning  the  biological  hazard 
can  be  rendered.  Our  most  pessimistic  esti- 
mates of  the  cancer  and  genetic  hazard  of 
radiation  would  become  irrelevant  If  guar- 
antees were  made  that  humans  would  never 
be  exposed  to  radiation  or  radioactivity  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  nuclear  power 
generating  plants.  Of  course.  It  is  meaning- 
less to  consider  only  "routine"  operation  of 
the  nuclear  reactor  Itself.  Any  realistic 
evaluation  (rarely.  If  ever,  provided  by  nu- 
clear power  proponents)  should  encompass 
routine  &peratlon,  accidental  releases  of 
massive  quantities  of  radioactivity  at  re- 
actors, releases  of  radioactivity  associated 
with  accidents  in  transport,  releases  at  the 
fuel  reprocessing  centers,  and  releases  to 
the  environment  associated  with  radioac- 
tive waste  management  (or  m<s-inanage« 
ment) .     » 
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Thus,  the  biological  and  the  engineering 
aspects  are  closely  Intertwined  and  must  be 
considered  together.  The  nuclear  electric 
power  Industry  has  burgeoned  forth  In  the' 
&ce  of  appalling  Ignorance,  misinformation, 
and  lack  of  candor  by  the  major  pn^onents 
of  the  Industry.  Since  this  involves  the  po- 
tential for  Irreversible  nuclear  pollution  of 
the  planet,  the  problem  cannot  properly  be 
handled  by  permitting  or  denying  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  specific  plan. 

If  the  engineering  and  operation  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  can  expose  humans  to 
radiation  and  radioactivity,  then  the  bi- 
ological hazards  become  of  prime  importance. 
The  evidence  Is  quite  clear  that  humans 
will  be  exposed.* 

THE   ENGINEERING   OF   NXTCLZAB  POWER   PLANTS 
AND    lOW-LSVKL    RADIATION    EXPOSURE 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  promulgated  regulations  con- 
cerning the  magnitude  of  permissible  releases 
of  a  large  variety  of  radioactive  substances.' 
These  releases  are  calculated  to  conform  with 
a  so-called  primary  standard.  The  primary 
standard  Is  that  no  person  at  the  perimeter 
of  a  nuclear  facility  shall  receive  more  than 
0.5  rads  of  total  body  exposure  per  year.'  (A 
rad  Is  a  measure  of  absorbed  ionizing  radia- 
tion energy.)  '  More  lenient  standards  apply 
for  exposure  of  a  part  of  the  body.»  If  a  per- 
son breathes  the  air  or  drinks  effluent  water 
discharged  from  the  plant,  the  radioactivity 
content  Is  supposed  to  be  below  the  level 
which  can  result  in  delivery  of  0.5  rads  to 
persons  just  outside  the  perimeter."' 

These  release  standards  are  erroneous  be- 
cause, by  neglecting  proi>er  accounting  of  up- 
take of  radioactive  materials  by  various  hu- 
msm  food  chains,  the  standards  could  allow 
for  grossly  higher  exposures  to  the  public." 
The  AEC  claims  that  It  always  considers  this 
issue  of  the  effect  on  food  chains,  and  that 
the  standards  for  release  of  radioactivities 
can  and  will  be  upgraded,  so  that  the  0.5  rad 
whole  body  exposure  limit  will  be  met."  In 
any  event,  let  us  look  at  the  meaning  of  this 
0.5  rad  standard  and  the  related  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  that 
the  average  exposure  of  the  U.S.  population 
should  be  kept  below  0.17  rads  per  year.*' 

A  fundamental  question  we  must  ask  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  primary  standard.  What  is 
implied  by  the  statement  that  It  Is  "permis- 
sible" for  Individuals  to  receive  up  to  the 
primary  standard  of  0.5  rads  per  year  from 
peaceful  atomic  programs,  or  for  the  aver- 
age public  exposure  to  be  as  high  as  0.17 
rads  per  year?  There  are  two  possibilities : 

(a)  no  harm  accrues  to  persons  exposed,  or 

(b)  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  outweigh  any 
harm. 

For  It  to  be  true  that  no  harm  accrues  to 
persons  exposed  at  an  average  level  of  0.17 
rads  per  year  would  require  that  evidence  of 
a  "safe"  or  "threshold"  amount  of  radiation 
expoeiu'e  has  been  presented.  No  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  presented. 
Not  a  single  standard-recommending  body 
believes  any  such  evidence  to  exist.  We  need 
not  argue  the  "maybes"  that  some  such  evi- 
dence wUl  mysteriously  materialize.  The 
point  Is  that  ruine  exists. 

For  It  to  be  true  that  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  risks  would  require  that  some  Indi- 
vidual has  presented  calculations  and  evi- 
dence on  this  score.  Neither  we  nor  anyone 
else  can  discover  any  such  evidence  or  cal- 
oulations.u  The  simple  statement,  "Surely 
the  benefits  wUl  outweigh  the  risks"  ema- 
nating from  nuclear  power  promoters  Is  pure 
public  relations  pap. 

No  proponent  of  nuclear  power  has  refuted 
any  of  the  findings  that  a  serious  cancer  and 
genetic  danger  comes  of  an  average  exposure 
of  0.17  rads  per  year.  Scientists  differ  on  the 
precise  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  all 
estimates  Indicate  a  hazard  of  grave  propor- 
tions." 

As  a  result  of  our  research  Into  the  cancer 
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hazard  associated  with  the  "permissible" 
level  of  radiation  exposure,  we  have  come 
upon  a  startling  realization.  The  nuclear 
power  Industry,  including  reactor  manufac- 
turers, the  electric  utility  Industry  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  all  have  been  laboring  imder  the  Il- 
lusion that  the  "permissible"  dose  is  truly 
a  "safe"  dose.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  certainly  not  discouraged  this  illu- 
sion, to  state  the  situation  conservatively. 

Congressman  Chet  Hollfleld,  as  Chairman 
of  the  JCAE,  told  us  In  1969  be  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  a  100-fold  margin 
of  safety  existed  In  the  "permissible"  dose. 
More  recently  he  has  stated  that  the  margin 
of  safety  Is  at  least  six-fold."  Both  figures 
are  completely  unsupported  by  a  shred  of 
evidence. 

Electric  utility  ads  abound  with  statements 
that  the  "standards"  must  be  safe  because 
International  experts  recommended  them.'' 
The  International  experts  to  whom  they  refer 
are  the  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection.  But  the 
electric  utility  ads  conspicuously  refrain  from 
mentioning  other  items  In  the  commission's 
reports. 

In  the  context  of  the  International  Com- 
mission's discussion  of  their  recommendation 
of  an  average  exposure  of  0.17  rads  per  year 
(or  6  rads  In  30  years),  It  was  also  noted 
that: 

"Because  of  the  need  for  guidance  In  this 
regard,  the  Commission  in  Its  1958  Recom- 
mendations suggested  a  provisional  limit  of 
5  rems  "  per  generation  for  the  genetic  dose 
to  the  whole  population,  from  all  sources 
additional  to  natural  background  radiation 
and  to  medical  exp>osures.  The  Commission 
believes  that  this  level  provides  reasonable 
latitude  for  the  expansion  of  atomic  energy 
programs  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  Ehould 
be  emphasized  that  the  limit  may  not  in 
fact  represent  a  proper  balance  between  pos- 
sible harm  and  probable  benefit,  because  of 
the  uncertainly  in  assessing  the  risks  and  the 
benefits  that  would  Justify  the  exposure."  » 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Radiological  Protection  the 
new  data  concerning  cancer  Induction  in 
humans  exposed  to  x-rays  are  reviewed." 
The  conclusion  of  their  data  Is  that  the 
cancer  hazard  is  approximately  30  times  what 
the  International  Commission  Report  No.  9 
Indicated  In  1965.  This  Is  an  agreement  with 
our  own  and  other's  estimates  of  the  ex- 
tremely serlotis  cancer  risk  from  Ionizing 
radiation." 

Dr.  Walter  Jordan,  a  prominent  advocate 
of  nuclear  power,  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle stating,  "The  levels  that  have  been  set, 
even  for  workers  In  the  nuclear  Industry, 
are  meant  to  be  at  least  an  order  of  magni- 
tude below  that  where  physical  effects  on 
the  Individual  would  be  observed."  ** 

It  Is  shocking  to  find  that  Dr.  Jordan,  a 
member  of  the  AEC's  Safety  and  Licensing 
Panel  (which  holds  hearings  regarding  con- 
struction and  operation  licenses),  is  totally 
unaware  of  the  biological  hazards  associated 
with  "permissible"  doses  of  radiation.'* 

There  are  many  examples  Indicating  that 
the  entire  industrial-governmental  nuclear 
power  complex  has  been  appallingly  misin- 
formed or  uninformed  about  the  hazard  of 
the  "permissible"  dose.^^  The  engineering  and 
construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  have 
gone  forward  with  the  false  sense  of  secu* 
rlty  that  a  wide  margin  of  safety  exists.  Re- 
gardless of  any  statements  about  the  en- 
gineering design  providing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety,  the  fact  is  that  any  such 
design  uses  as  Its  takeoff  point  a  false  Illu- 
sion of  a  margin  of  safety  a  factor  of  between 
10  and  1,000."  Thus,  there  Is  ample  reason 
to  question  all  the  engineering  considera- 
tions that  have  served  as  the  bases  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  current  nuclear 
power  plants. 

The  only  rational  conclusion  we  can  draw 
is  that  the  nuclear  electricity  generation  In- 
dustry needs  to  go  back   to   the   drawing 


boards.  It  must  factor  In  realistic  considera- 
tion of  the  biological  hazard  and  the  absence 
of  any  margin  of  safety  in  the  "permissible" 
radiation  exposure.  We  would  not  deny  that 
It  may  be  possible  to  develop  a  safe  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  electricity  generation.  But 
to  go  forward  with  installation  of  nuclear 
power  facilities  designed  and  engineered 
under  a  false  illusion  of  a  margin  of  safety 
necessarily  represents  engineering  practice 
at  its  worst.  When  these  plants  are  esti- 
mated to  have  an  operating  lifetime  of  20  to 
30  years,  the  magnitude  of  the  foUy  is  seri- 
ously compounded. 

THE    HAZARD   OF   MAJOR    ACCIDENTS    AT 
NUCLEAR   POWER   PLANTS 

The  preceding  discussion  relates  primarily 
to  the  "routine"  operation  of  nuclear  power 
facilities.  Serious  as  the  doubts  are  concern- 
ing such  'routine"  operation,  there  are  even 
more  serloxis  questions  related  to  the  poten- 
tial for  catastrophic  accidents  at  such  fa- 
cilities. In  order  to  appreciate  the  Implica- 
tions of  such  potential  disasters,  one  must 
consider  the  prospective  deployment  of  such 
plants  by  the  electric  utility  Industry. 

The  electric  utility  Industry  sells  electric 
power,  primarily  to  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters characterized  by  major  industrial  con- 
centrations and  high  population  densities. 
Economically,  it  is  desirable,  from  the  util- 
ity's point  of  view,  to  build  its  generating 
stations  as  close  as  possible  to  the  electrical 
load.  Transmission  lines  are  costly  and  trans- 
mission losses  are  economically  undesirable. 
As  a  result,  most  nuclear  power  plants  are  be- 
ing built  or  planned  with  30  miles  of  major 
cities,  with  many  much  closer."  In  the  event 
of  catastrophic  accidents,  30  miles  is  weU 
within  the  range  of  severe  danger  for  hu- 
mans. So  is  100  miles,  with  certain  meteoro- 
logical conditions  prevailing." 

What  is  the  risk  of  a  catastrophic  accident? 
What  are  the  potential  hazards  to  life  and 
property  from  such  an  accident?  Surely,  It 
would  represent  a  minimum  principle  of  mo- 
rality and  responsibility  for  the  proponents 
of  nuclear  electric  power  to  have  thought 
these  questions  through  carefully  and  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  them  before  launching 
upon  a  major  program  of  deploying  nuclear 
plants  near  metropolitan  centers.  The  an- 
swers are  not  only  unsatisfactory,  they  are 
shocking. 

We  can  dispense  immediately  with  the 
publlc-relatlons-type  of  answer  which 
abounds  from  the  AEC  and  the  electric 
utUity  industry.  They  simply  state  that  the 
nuclear  power  plants  are  safe.="  The  evidence 
at  their  disposal  to  back  such  statements 
simply  is  non-existent.  It  is  not  an  answer  to 
state  that  we  have  not  had  a  disaster  yet. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  no  ones  knows 
the  risk  of  a  catastrophic  accident  at  a  nu- 
clear power  plant.  The  combined  total  of  all 
experience  with  all  nuclear  reactors  for  the 
entire  atomic  energy  era  faUs  far  short  of 
even  minimal  reassurance.  Let  us  examine 
some  of  the  sober  statements  of  experts  in 
the  nuclear  power  field. 

Dr.  Walter  Jordan  has  pointed  out  that 
we  have  a  total  of  100  reactor-years  of  op- 
erating experience  with  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactors."  This  experience,  Dr  Jordan 
states,  does  not  give  us  any  assurance  that 
the  chance  of  a  catastrophic  accident  is  as 
low  as  1  In  10,000  per  reactor  per  year.  But 
then  he  notes,  "The  only  way  we  will  know 
what  the  odds  really  are  is  by  continuing 
to  accumvtlate  experience  In  operating  re- 
actors." *'  What  reassurance  this  is  for  those 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mushrooming, 
experimental  power  plants! 

Dr.  David  Inglls  points  out  that  this  100 
reactor-years  of  operation  that  Dr.  Jordan 
talks  about  does  not  assure  us  that  the  risk 
might  not  be  I  In  100  per  year  per  reactor.-'* 
With  the  plans  for  100  reactors  operating  by 
1980,  such  a  risk  factor  could  mean  one 
catastrophic  accident  per  year.  One  per  cen- 
tury should  be  considered  Intolerable! 

The  chUltng  reasstuances  of  Dr.  Jordan  do 
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not  tell  us  the  whole  story  about  our  "100 
reactor-years"  of  operating  experience.  The 
average  jKJwer  of  the  nuclear  plants  upon 
which  this  experience  was  achieved  was  less 
than  one- fifth  of  the  1,000  megawatts  of 
many  of  the  power  plants  now  being  built .» 
Our  experience  with  1,000  megawatt  plants 
Is  zero.  Hence,  these  plants  being  built  In  the 
heart  of  metropolitan  areas  can  be  regarded 
as  totally  experimental.  Although  no  evi- 
dence exists,  It  Is  possible  that  there  may 
be  more  severe  stresses  upon  the  1,000  mega- 
watt plants  than  upon  the  small  ones  for 
which  the  experience  was  accumulated. 

Dr.  Jordan's  words  leave  us  with  a  dark 
foreboding:  "•Scientists  and  the  public  should 
be  prepared  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  nu- 
clear incident  just  as  we  expect  major  earth- 
quakes that  will  exact  a  large  toll  In  property 
and  lives."  » 

In  1957,  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
sponsored  study,  the  Brookhaven  Report, 
considered  the  hypothetical  consequences  of 
an  accident  releasing  50%  of  the  Inventory 
of  radioactive  fission  products."  Among  the 
conclusions  reached  were: 

(a)  The  possible  evacuation  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  persons. 

(b)  Seven  billion  dollars  worth  of  property 
damage. 

(c)  3,400  persons  killed  from  acute  radia- 
tion sickness. 

(d)  Up  to  150,000  square  miles  of  agri- 
cultural land  contaminated  beyond  use." 

Based  upon  the  doses  of  radiation  accumu- 
lated in  such  a  hypothetical  accident,  It  Is 
possible  to  predict  that  more  than  50.000 
persons  would  die  prematiirely  of  cancer  as  a 
result  of  such  radiation  exposure. 

Some  have  argued  that  since  1957  engineer- 
ing improvements  have  been  made  which 
might  reduce  the  risk  of  such  a  catastrophe." 
We  hope  so.  Dr.  Jordan  suggested  that  a 
major  accident  now  might  only  release  5% 
of  the  radioactivity  inventory,  whereas  the 
Brookhaven  Report  considered  a  hypothetical 
accident  with  50%  release.*^  We  must  add, 
however,  that  the  radioactivity  inventory  of 
a  reactor  today  Is  approximately  10  times 
that  of  the  reactors  considered  In  1967,  so  the 
Brookhaven  Report  considerations  are  of  no 
lesser  force  today  (5  x  10  is  50).  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Inventory  of  long- 
persistent  radioactivities  In  a  1,000  megawatt 
reactor  after  one  year  of  operation  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  long-lived  radioactivity  from 
1,000  Hiroshima  atomic  bombs." 

Dr.  Joseph  Hendrie,  Chairman  of  the 
AEC's  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards, in  a  letter  (November  12,  1969)  ad- 
dressed o  AEC  Chairman  Olenn  T.  Beaborg, 
expressed  the  serious  concern  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  follows: 

"Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reactor  Safegiiards  wishes  to  reem- 
phasize  some  previous  recommendations 
concerning  the  need  for  safety  research  in 
several  Important  areas  In  which  the  effort 
has  not  been  sulTlclent.  The  Committee  has 
been  recently  Informed  that  overall  reactor 
safety  funding  for  FY  1970  and  1971  wUl  be 
considerably  below  the  AEC  estimates  of  need 
for  the  water  reactor  safety  research  program, 
as  well  as  for  safety  research  on  seismic 
effects,  on  sodium-cooled  fast  reactora,  on 
high-temperature,  graphite-moderated,  gas- 
cooled  reactors,  and  on  environmental  effects. 
As  a  consequence,  many  safety  research  ao. 
tivlties  have  not  been  initiated.  The  Com- 
slowed,  or  have  been  terminated.  The  Com- 
mittee reiterates  its  belief  in  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  research  and  development  In 
these  areas,  and  refera  in  the  paragraphs 
below  to  earlier  statements  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  these  subjects  •••.■•• 

In  a  similar  letter  to  R.  K.  HoUlngswortb, 
ABC  General  Manager,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee reiterated  Its  warning  concerning  the  Im- 
pUcatlons  of  the  failure  to  fund  the  safety 
researeh  essential  for  reactors  In  the  nuclear 
power  program." 
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Dr.  Milton  Shaw,  AEC's  Director  of  Re- 
actor Research  and  Development,  provided 
the  following  "optimistic"  reassurance  to 
those  who  will  live  for  the  next  20  to  30 
years  near  the  nuclear  power  plants  now  un- 
der construction: 

"The  commitments  for  nuclear  plants  made 
in  1966,  1967  and  beyond  are  very  important. 
These  large,  unprecedented  orders  really  sat- 
urated and  overwhelmed  the  capabilities  of 
the  country  to  produce  nuclear  plants.  That 
Is  why  we  have  had  this  heavy  backlog  of 
effort  on  the  nuclear  plants.  Probably  another 
most  important  point  to  register  Is  that  there 
are  now  71  utilities  and  some  20  architect- 
engineering  firms  dispersed  throughout  this 
country  working  on  nuclear  plants.  Most  of 
these  personnel  are  trying  to  build  the  first 
nuclear  plant  they  have  ever  built.  They  have 
to  get  their  nuclear  plant  education  with  this 
plant.  They  have  to  train  the  special  labor 
skills.  The  labor  situation  is  not  very  good 
right  now,  anyway.  Skilled  labor,  and  engi- 
neering and  management  talent  to  do  these 
large  nuclear  jobs  is  in  short  supply.  This  Is 
one  tremendously  heavy  load,  unexpected  as 
It  was.  Normally,  when  you  break  in  a  new 
and  complex  industry  you  have  to  do  It  on  a 
more  gradual  basis  than  this  way." 

It  appears  that  the  nuclear  plants  which 
will  ring  many  of  our  major  metropolitan 
centers  for  20  to  30  years  are  being  built  by 
amateurs  and  apprentices. 

Further  testimony  from  Dr.  Shaw  Is  hardly 
more  confidence-building."  Those  concerned 
about  the  danger  of  a  majc»'  catastrophe  at 
a  nuclear  power  plant  know  that  loes  of  In- 
tegrity of  the  cooling  water  flow  to  the  re- 
actor core  is  the  major  concern.  As  a  result,  a 
system  known  as  the  "Emergency  Core  Cock- 
ing System"  has  been  engineered  into  the 
modem  nuclear  reactors.  In  the  hope  that 
this  system  will  be  actuated  and  thus  avert 
disaster."  Such  a  system  has  never  been 
tested  under  any  realistic  conditions.  That 
the  AEC  considers  such  a  test  vital  is  amply 
expressed  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  testimony  }oetoee 
Congress."  The  plans  call  for  the  first  test  of 
such  an  Emergency  System  In  1975.«  The  re- 
actors dependent  upon  the  system  are  being 
deployed  near  population  centers  now." 

In  reply  to  questions  from  Chairman  Holl- 
field  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover,  director  of 
the  nuclear  submarine  program,  had  the  t<A- 
lowlng  to  say  about  civilian  nuclear  power 
stations : 

"There  is  need  for  utmost  care  in  design, 
manufacture,  installation  and  operation  of 
complex  systems  and  equipment  Inherent  in 
this  technology.  No  carelessness  can  be  tol- 
erated anywhere  in  the  entire  chain,  or  the 
results  may  prove  disastrous.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  who  are  not  aware  of  the  nec- 
essity of  this  approach.  The  difficulties  you 
refer  to  In  connection  with  the  fabrication 
of  civilian  nuclear  central  power  plants  are, 
I  believe,  largely  due  to  failure  to  specify  and 
enforce  the  required  high  standards  for  sys- 
tems and  equipment." 

There  are  numerous  other  statements  from 
the  experts  In  the  field  «  which.  If  taken  to- 
gether. Indicate  that  the  current  breed  of 
nuclear  power  plants  being  Installed  In 
metropolitan  regions  represent  a  gigantic 
game  of  Russian  Roulette.  There  are  souls 
who  consider  Russian  Roulette  a  rejuvenat- 
ing experience.  Surely  the  American  public 
deserves  at  least  the  oppcwtunlty  to  decide 
if  they  want  to  play. 

THE  TZKDICT  OF  THX  INSX7BAMCE  UnXJBFrKT.  "uo 
CONnDENCE" 

The  nuclear  electric  power  Industry,  we 
bellare,  stands  alone  «.mf>Tig  American  Indus- 
trlea  In  its  inabiUty  to  piu-chase  liability  in- 
surance for  ma](»  damages  it  may  cause. 
This  came  about  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion had  tried  to  sell  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry the  Idea  of  nuclear  electricity  genera- 
tion. The  private  Insurance  Industry,  recog- 


nizing the  potential  for  astronomical  lia- 
bility from  nuclear  power  plant  accidents, 
refused  to  consider  carrying  any  major  share 
of  the  Uablllty."  The  electric  utility  Industry 
refused  to  budge  Into  the  nuclear  power  field. 
In  a  gestiire  of  disdain  for  the  rights  of  the 
pubUc,  the  CcMigrees  of  the  United  States. 
prodded  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  passed  the  now  Infamoiis  Price-An- 
derson Act."  While  heralded  as  s  law  to 
hasten  bringing  "the  benefits  of  the  atom" 
to  the  American  public,  this  Act  simply  dis- 
enfranchised the  public,  llie  Price-Anderson 
Act  originally  set  a  maTtmiim  liability  of 
600-mllllon  dollars  for  a  single  nuclear  power 
plant  accident.  Later  this  was  raised  to  560- 
mlUlon  dollars.!!^  It  Is  interesting  to  con- 
trast this  figure  with  the  7-blUlon  dollar 
damage  potential  estimated  by  the  AEC's 
Brookhaven  Report.  Of  further  Interest  is 
that  even  today  the  private  insurance  In- 
dustry will  carry  only  82-mllllon  dollars  of 
this  660-million  dollar  liability,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Inadequate  Insurance  being  car- 
ried by  the  U.S.  govemment.*> 

Nuclear  power  proponents  have  stated  that 
the  private  Insurance  industry  lacks  the  ac- 
tuarial experience  and  that  this  accounts  for 
its  reluctance  to  insure  nuclear  power  plants 
for  a  significant  portion  of  the  potential  lia- 
bility. Precisely  correct!  What  is  not  stated 
by  the  nuclear  power  proponents  is  that  the 
VS.  public  also  lacks  the  actuarial  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  loss  of  life  from  nuclear 
power  plant  accidents.  But  the  public  Is  not 
granted  the  same  option  as  the  Insurance 
companies — ^the  public  Is  forced  to  take  the 
risk  of  Ufe  Itself. 

It  Is  a  strange  spectacle  indeed  for  the 
AEC  to  be  licensing  nuclear  power  plants  that 
are  uninsurable.  If  the  plants  were  safe,  they 
should  be  Insurable.  If  they  are  uninsurable, 
it  defeats  understanding  how  they  may  be 
considered  worthy  of  licensing. 

The  private  Insurance  company  industry 
has  taken  additional  action  to  protect  Itself 
against  the  nuclear  electricity  Industry. 
Practically  all  homeowners'  policies  now 
carry  exclusion  clauses  which  absolve  the 
Insurance  carrier  of  liability  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  accident  or  radioactivity  damage  to 
property."  It  appears  the  public  Is  lulled 
into  believing  such  exclxislon  clauses  were 
inserted  because  of  concern  over  nuclear  war. 
If  the  insurance  companies  had  nuclear  war 
in  mind,  they  certainly  would  not  find  it 
difficult  to  state  so  In  the  policies. 

EMPTY   ATOMIC   ENERGY   COMMISSION   PROMISES 

The  first  reaction  of  the  AEC  to  several  re- 
cent estimates  concerning  the  20  to  30-fold 
g^reater  cancer  hazard  from  radiation  was  to 
ridicule  the  estimates."*  But  soon  numerous 
other  scientists  made  similar,  or  even  mora 
dismal,  estimates  of  the  cancer  hazard.  Next, 
the  estimates  of  the  genetic  hazard  appeared, 
which  paled  the  cancer  hazard  evaluation. 
The  Commission  and  Its  supporters  in  the 
nuclear  electricity  Industry  had  to  develop 
a  new  strategy.  They  stopped  ridiculing  the 
cancer  hazard  associated  with  the  "permis- 
sible" population  exposure  of  an  average  of 
0.17  rads  per  year.  The  grand  pronouncement 
was  made  that  nuclear  power  plants  were  not 
delivering  anywhere  near  the  0.17  rad  aver- 
age to  the  peculation."  Of  course,  this  was 
known  to  everyone  before  the  AEC  exhumed 
this  discovery.  Indeed,  we  had  carefully  and 
explicitly  pointed  this  out  with  our  original 
presentation  of  the  cancer  hazard  estimates." 
But  the  AEC  spokesmen  went  further  and 
promised  that  nuclear  electricity  generation 
would  never  deliver  even  a  small  fraction  of 
the  0.17  rad  average  to  the  population,  even 
with  the  full  development  of  nuclear  power 
plants.*? 

This  AEC  promise  seemed  eminently  rea- 
sonable. In  meetings,  In  lectiires,  in  print, 
people  asked  AEC  spokesmen  why  they  were 
so  desperately  fighting  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  "permissible"  exposure  of  the 
peculation."  No  answer,  ever. 

The  AEC's  reluctance  to  reduce  the  "per- 
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mls3ible"  exposure  In  the  face  of  Its  assur- 
ances that  the  nuclear  power  Industry  would 
never  deliver  even  a  minute  fraction  of  this 
dose  puzzled  many  people.  It  finally  even  puz- 
zled Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  So  Congress- 
man Hosmer  asked  Commissioners  James  T. 
Ramey  and  Wilfred  E.  Johnson  and  the  late 
Commissioner  Theos  J.  Thompson  why  such 
a  large  "cushion"  was  required  in  the  "per- 
missible" doses."  After  numerous  unlnforma- 
tive  exchanges,  Mr.  Hosmer  repeated  his 
question.  And  finally  the  answers  spilled 
forth. 

Prom  the  late  Commissioner  Thompson: 

"Mr.  Hosmer,  we  don't  have  at  the  moment 
any  way  to  set  a  reasonable  cushion.  There  is 
not  that  sort  of  experience.  So  we  should  not 
move  and  make  that  cushion  until  such  ex- 
perience exists." "» 

And  from  Commissioner  Johnson : 

"I  wanted  to  add.  with  regard  to  the  same 
point  that  Dr.  Thompson  brought  up  that  we 
do  not  need  the  fiexibility  in  the  levels,  in 
part,  because  they  have  to  apply  broadly  over 
various  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  chemical 
processing  plants,  as  well  as  reactors."  " 

And  a  little  later,  he  added : 

"On  top  of  that,  we  must  consider  new 
plants  that  come  along.  They  will  have  differ- 
ent kinds  of  releases  and  the  limits  have  to 
apply  to  them,  too."  <" 

Some  AEC  spokesmen  have  complained 
that  the  controversy  over  nuclear  power 
safety  has  damaged  the  credibility  of  the 
AEC.  A  perusal  of  the  glaring  discrepancy  be- 
tween AEC  spokesmen's  public  relations 
promises  concerning  exposure  and  AEC  testi- 
mony presented  above  readily  clarifies  from 
where  the  loss  of  AEC  credibility  comes. 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  A  NATURAL  MORATORIUM 
ON    NCCLEAB    POWER    PLANTS 

We  believe  the  material  presented  here  In- 
dicates that  the  rash  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  near  major  metropolitan 
centers  is  unwise.  The  nuclear  electricity  Is 
doing  its  research  and  development  "In  the 
field."  with  the  American  public  participat- 
ing as  guinea  pigs  in  a  gigantic  experiment. 
The  citizens  who  have  been  aroused  suffi- 
ciently to  protest  nuclear  power  plant  In- 
stallations have  recognized  this  fact. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  protest,  nu- 
clear pown:  profmnents  have  threatened  the 
specter  of  brownouts,  loss  of  air  conditioners, 
and  the  withering  away  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Tet,  no  rational  discussion  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  concerning  realistic  or 
desirable  levels  of  electric  power  consump- 
tion. Very  few  persons,  with  even  a  minimum 
of  understanding  of  environmental  impact 
of  electric  power  production,  woiild  agree 
that  the  optimum  electric  power  output 
should  be  that  which  the  utility  companies 
can  sell  with  a  determined  advertising  cam- 
paign. The  documentation  of  the  case  that 
"we  need  nuclear  power  now"  Is  simply  non- 
existent. 

The  entire  question  of  whether  we  will 
ecer  need  nuclear  fission  electric  power  sta- 
tions needs  careful  examination  in  the  pub- 
lic forum.  Any  research  and  development  of 
nuclear  electric  power  should  be  conducted 
In  remote,  underground  locations,  rather 
than  upon  the  public.  The  Price-Anderson 
Act  should  be  repealed  forthwith,  and  the 
nuclear  power  Industry,  thereby,  be  forced  to 
assume  its  liability.  The  cancer  and  genetic 
hazards  of  "ptermisslble"  radiation  dosage 
need  to  be  fully  explained  to  the  public. 

All  of  these  objectives  can  best  be  met 
through  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  power 
plant  construction  until  the  issues  are  fully 
considered.  Realistic  power  requirements 
must  be  ascertained.  The  various  alternative 
approaches  to  meeting  electric  power  re- 
quirements must  be  carefully  assessed. 

None  of  these  objectives  are  achievable 
through  a  plant-by-plant  battle  between 
concerned  citizens  and  the  nuclear  jugger- 
naut. It  Is  not  a  question  of  a  particular 
power  plant.  Rather,  it  is  a  question  of  want- 


ing or  not  wanting  nuclear  power  at  all  In 
Its  present  state  of  development,  or.  more 
properly,  lack  of  development. 

We  believe  that  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession concerned  with  environmental  prob- 
lems would  be  best  advised  to  join  citizens 
In  the  effort,  through  legislation  or  Initiative, 
to  achieve  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  power 
plants. 
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CARE  FOR  NARCOTICS  ADDICTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  very 
little  fanfare,  President  Nixon  recently 
signed  into  law  an  important  measure 
that  provides  care  for  narcotic  addicts 
who  are  placed  on  probation,  released  on 
parole,  or  mandatorily  released.  This 
new  law,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  problem  of  recidi- 
vism, criminal  repeaters,  especially  as 
such  crime  is  drug  related. 

On  February  25,  1972,  Federal  district 
judge  Charles  R.  Richey  rendered  a  very 
significant  opinion  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  case  in  point,  the 
Turner  case,  involved  an  unarmed  street 
robbery  committed  by  a  young  man  witli 
a  drug  habit  to  support.  Judge  Richey 
complained  that  existing  law  was  so 
restrictive  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
rule  against  the  man.  for  the  19R6  Nar- 
cotics Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  specifi- 
cally excludes  the  benefits  of  drug  treat- 
ment programs  for  those  who  commit 
"crimes  of  violence"  by  virtue  of  drugs. 
In  other  words,  the  chances  of  breaking 
the  man's  drug-crime-drug  cycle  were 
nearly  impossible. 

Judge  Richey  urged  that  treatment 
facilities  be  provided  for  drug  addicts 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence  after 
imposition  of  sentence.  He  noted  that 
there  are  several  programs  presently 
available  from  the  time  of  arrest  through 
the  whole  trial  process  up  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentence,  but  that  thereafter 
hardly  anything  could  be  expected.  The 
judge  further  indicated  that  although 
therapy  can  prevent  addicts  from  con- 
tinuing a  life  of  crime  after  release,  the 
exclusion  of  the  benefits  of  treatment 
under  the  1966  NARA  provisions  for 
those  who  commit  crimes  of  violence  by 
virtue  of  drugs  works  against  this  con- 
cept. 

Not  more  than  a  week  later,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  2713,  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  care  for 
narcotic  addicts  who  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation, released  on  parole,  or  mandator- 
ily released.  This  administration -spon- 
sored measure  precisely  hit  upon  one  of 
the  glaring  loopholes  of  the  NARA — 
that  i.s.  the  inability  to  provide  after- 
care services  for  these  addicted  crim- 
inals. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  the  need 
for  this  new  law  to  be  effective,  I  wrote 
to  Norman  J.  Carlson,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  I  asked  him  to 
bring  me  up  to  date  on  the  procedures 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  these  in- 
dividuals in  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  Mr.  Carlson  re- 
sponded by  telling  me  that  programs 
for  the  "excluded"  persons  were  now  in 
operation  at  seven  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  penitentiary  at  Lewlsburg, 
Pa.,  a  long-term  adult  institution. 

Mr.  Carlson  mentioned  approvingly 
that  the  recently  passed  Senate  bill 
broadened  the  concept  of  addiction  to 
include  persons  who  are  dependent  on 
"soft"  as  well  as  "hard"  drugs.  He  also 
noted  with  some  satisfaction  the  provi- 
sion of  that  bill  authorizing  special  serv- 
ices to  drug  dependent  probationers  as 
an  alternative  for  commitment. 


I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
operation  of  the  drug  abuse  program  at 
the  Lewisburg  Penitentiary.  The  pri- 
mary selection  factors  for  treatment  are 
a  history  of  drug  usage  and  a  motiva- 
tion for  treatment.  The  programs  are 
essentially  volimtary  and  the  general 
treatment  begins  from  12  to  18  months 
before  their  anticipated  release.  With 
the  new  law  in  effect,  residents  who  have 
completed  treatment  in  a  drug  abuse 
unit  will  become  eligible  for  aftercare 
services  as  do  NARA  releasees.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  simmiary  of  the 
program  now  in  operation  at  the  Lewis- 
burg facihty. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  administration 
request  for  narcotic  addict  treatment 
programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is 
approximately  $3.4  million.  This  covers 
the  cost  of  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts 
while  in  institutions  and  provides  for 
aftercare  treatment  services  after  the 
inmate  is  released.  The  additional  cost 
of  the  new  law  will  be  minimal,  but  still 
rather  important  to  the  program's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  House  of  Representatives  just  ap- 
proved the  full  budget  request  for  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  thanks  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Congressman  Tom  Railsback  of 
Ulinois.  Had  the  budget  been  cut  by  the 
$1  million  which  he  was  successful  in 
restoring  on  the  floor,  an  estimated 
$100,000  for  drug  addiction  treatment 
would  have  been  lost  along  with  $500,000 
for  aftercare  services  for  253  new  re- 
leasees. I  intend  to  watch  the  progress 
of  this  appropriations  measure  very 
closely  and  will  support  fully  the  entire 
budget  request.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  cut  corners  on  a  measure  as  important 
as  this. 

To  those  who  say  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  imable  and  un- 
willing to  respond  to  a  demonstrable 
need.  I  say,  "look  at  this  new  law."  We 
have  taken  another  step  in  the  long,  slow 
process  of  criminal  rehabilitation  with 
the  enactment  of  this  measure.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  the  cure-all,  but  if  it 
enables  an  estimated  5,000  individuals 
to  become  productive  members  of  society 
over  the  next  5  years,  then  it  will  be  well 
worth  the  effort  it  took  to  pass  the  law. 

One  final  remark  needs  to  be  made 
about  Judge  Richey's  decision  in  the 
Turner  case.  Every  once  in  a  while  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  traditional  cloak 
of  judicial  restraint  to  make  a  point, 
and  a  good  point  at  that.  This  widely 
read  decision  placed  the  burden  directly 
where  it  belonged — on  the  men  and 
women  elected  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  decision  and  the 
Lewisburg  drug  treatment  program  simi- 
mary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

|tJ.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Criminal  No.  1467-71] 

TTnited  States  or  America  Versus  Larky  R. 
Turner 
Appearances:      Brian     W.     Sbaughnessy, 
Esquire,  Raymond  Banoun,  Esquire,  Attor- 
neys for  the  Government. 


Jon  P.  Avelrod,  Esquire,  Attorney  for  the 
Defendant. 

OPINION  BY  JUDGE  CHARLES  R.  RICHEY 

This  case  Is  before  the  Court  pursuant  to 
the  defendant's  Motion  for  a  Civil  Commit- 
ment in  Lieu  of  Prosecution  under  Title  I  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
(NARA),  28  U.S.C.  §2901,  et  acq.  (1970). 
Since  the  defendant  is  charged  with  an  un- 
armed street  robbery,  the  government  urges 
denial  of  the  defendant's  motion  because 
Congress  has  specifically  excluded  persons 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence  from  the 
benefits  of  Title  I  of  NARA.  The  government 
contends  that  the  defendant  is  ineligible  for 
treatment  under  the  Act,  since  an  unarmed 
street  robbery  is  by  definition  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence under  NARA.>  The  defendant  counters 
this  position  by  arguing  that  be  is  a  drug  ad- 
dict who  would  benefit  from  the  treatment 
and  counseling  stemming  from  a  commit- 
ment under  Title  I  of  NARA.  Furthermore, 
the  defendant  contends  that  Title  I  of  NARA, 
28  U.S.C.  5  2901.  et  seq.  (1970),  is  unconstitu- 
tional on  its  face  and  as  applied  to  the  facts 
herein. 

defendant's    BACKGROUND 

The  Court  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
carefully  examine  the  defendant's  back- 
ground, and  it  believes  that  a  brief  sum- 
mary is  appropriate  at  this  point.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  defendant  is  a  twenty- 
two  year  old  young  man  who  was  bom  with 
a  twin  brother  on  March  23, 1949,  in  Emporia. 
Virginia.  The  defendant  and  his  brother  were 
reared  primarily  by  their  grandmother  un- 
til 1964,  when  they  came  to  Washington  to 
live  with  their  mother,  step-father  and  an 
older  brother.  The  defendant  dropped  out  of 
school  sometime  between  the  sixth  and 
eighth  grades  in  order  to  go  to  work.  Even- 
tually, the  defendant,  due  to  a  lack  of  in- 
tellect, experience  and  strength  of  per- 
sonality, became  involved  with  an  undesir- 
able group  of  friends.  This  led  to  a  Juvenile 
record  (primarily  in  the  form  of  unauthor- 
ized use  of  automobile  charges)  and  later  a 
drug-oriented  life  style.  In  1970  the  defend- 
ant was  convicted  as  an  adult  for  petit 
larceny,  and  in  1971  he  was,  convicted  for  a 
violation  of  the  Uniform  Narcotics  Act. 

The  evidence  herein  is  also  undisputed  as 
to  the  following  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fendant : 

(1)  To  date  he  has  received  no  meaning- 
ful and  effective  treatment  for  his  drug  ad- 
diction. 

(2)  At  present,  medical  authorities  state 
that  the  defendant's  drug  addiction  super- 
sedes in  Importance  his  other  problems — 
personal  and  psychological. 

(3)  The  recent  history  of  the  accused  sug- 
gests that  he  cannot  benefit  from  a  com- 
munity-based  narcotic  treatment  program. 

(4)  Medical  authorities  state  that  the  de- 
fendant can  be  helped  In  a  controlled  insti- 
tutional setting  which  is  designed  for  the 
treatment  of  addicts  both  with  regard  to 
their  drug  addiction  and  the  underlying 
factors  influencing  their  dependence  on 
drugs. 

(5)  There  are  currently  no  correctional 
or  other  appropriate  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict c^  Columbia  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  defendant  and  hundreds  like 
him.  However,  the  NARA  facility  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  is  available  for  individuals 
v/ho  have  the  same  problem. 

(6)  The  defendant  is  not  a  hardened  crim- 
inal in  the  classical  sense,  but  a  somewhat 
Impoverished  individual  who  is  not  In  con- 
trol of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  who  needs 
assistance  in  understandmg  himself  in 
order  to  come  to  terms  with  the  factors  that 
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•  The  police  record  in  evidence  discloses 
that  the  defendant  walked  up  to  the  com- 
plainant and  said:  "Oive  me  your  money!" 
This  resulted  in  a  taking  of  $12.60,  but  no 
physical  harm  to  anyone. 


tukve  led  him  down  the  path  of  drugs  and 
criminal  activity. 

The  defendant  argues  and  the  evidence 
supports  the  conclusion  that  incarceration 
In  District  of  Columbia  or  regular  penal  fa- 
cilities wlU  do  nothing  to  solve  his  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  or  his  underlying 
problems.  The  Court  fully  agrees  with  the 
defendant  on  this  issue.  As  indicated  earlier 
in  this  opinion,  the  defendant  "has  already 
been  incarcerated  for  both  juvenile  and 
adtilt  offenses,  but  at  no  time  has  he  re- 
ceived extensive  treatment  for  his  narcotics 
addiction.  Should  the  defendant  be  con- 
victed for  the  instant  offense,  he  will  stUl 
receive  no  help  with  respect  to  his  addic- 
tion to  drugs,  since  he  would  not  be  eligible 
for  a  commitment  under  Title  II  of  NARA, 
18  U.S.C.  §  425,  et  seq.  ( 1970) ,  since  the  same 
exclusion  for  crimes  of  violence  is  present 
in  that  title  as  Is  present  in  Title  I. 

The  Court  believes  that  it  must  state 
quite  frankly  that  It  is  very  troubled  by  the 
defendant's  dilemma.  It  is  shameful  that 
cur  laws  and  society  will  not  permit  the 
defendant  this  opportunity  of  evaluation 
and  therapeutic  and  psychological  treat- 
ment under  tightly  controlled  supervision. 
Moreover,  the  Congress  and  our  society  have 
become  more  aware  of  how  to  deal  with  drug 
addicts  than  was  the  case  in  1966  when 
NARA  was  enacted. 

The  fact  and  evidence  here  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  this  defendant  and  others 
similarly  situated  need  to  be  treated — not 
incarcerated  and  hardened  further  in  the 
ways  of  crime. 

DISCUSSION    OF    NARA 

Before  the  Court  addresses  itself  to  the 
issue  of  constitutionality,  it  is  felt  that  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  is  in  order.  The  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1966.  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  clearly  shows  that  the  purpose 
was  to  provide  comprehensive  treatment  for 
drug  addicts  both  within  and  without  the 
context  of  federal  criminal  cases.  Title  I  of 
NARA,  28  U.S.C.  §2901,  et  seq.  (1970).  pro- 
vides the  alternative  of  civil  commitment  in 
lieu  of  criminal  prosecution  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  District  Court,  and  it  is  this  sec- 
tion which  is  the  subject  of  the  instant  de- 
fense motion,  'ntle  II.  18  U.S.C.  §  425.  et  seq. 
(1970) ,  permits  the  sentencing  judge  to  com- 
mit a  convicted  offender  to  a  narcotics  re- 
habiUtation  facility  Instead  of  a  prison. 
Title  in,  42  U.S.C.  §3401,  et  seq.  (1970), 
provides  for  a  straight  civil  commitment  of 
narcotic  addicts  who  are  not  charged  with 
a  criminal  offense. 

Both  Title  I,  as  provided  in  28  U.S.C.  §  2901 
(g)  (1) .  and  Title  n,  as  provided  in  18  U.S.C. 
§4251  (f)(1).  exclude  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Act  those  charged  or  convicted  with  a 
crime  of  violence.  The  terminology  "crimes 
of  violence"  is  statutorily  defined  in  28  U.S.C. 
§  2901(e)  and  18  U.S.C.  §  4251(b)  respec- 
tively and  includes  the  offense  of  robbery.  As 
was  stated  earlier,  the  defendant  in  the  case 
at  bar  is  charged  with  committing  an  un- 
armed street  robbery,  which  he  alleges  he 
perpetrated  In  order  to  sustain  his  habit. 
Under  the  Act,  as  presently  drafted,  it  is  clear 
that  the  defendant  cannot  be  either  civlUy 
committed  or  even  sentenced,  should  he  be 
found  guilty  of  the  robbery  offense,  to  NARA 
type  facilities. 

OONSTITUTIONAUTY    OF    TITLE    I    ON    ITS    FACE 

At  this  point  the  Court  must  first  deter- 
mine whether  Title  I  of  NARA,  28  U.S.C. 
12901,  et  seq.  (1970),  is  unconstitutional  on 
its  face  as  argued  by  the  defendant.  The  de- 
fendant contends  that  the  statute  aa  pres- 
ently drafted  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  has 
been  held  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
See,  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (1954). 
It  is  argued  that  Congress  acted  arbitrarily 
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When  it  aut<Mnatlcally  excluded  frwn  NARA 
treatment  those  addicts  who  have  been 
charged  or  convicted  with  crimes  of  violence. 
Further,  the  defendant  states  that  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  addicts  falls  to 
demonstrate  any  "relevance  to  the  ptirpoee 
for  which  the  classification  is  made."  Box- 
Strom  V.  Herold,  383  U.S.  109,  HI  (1966),  Fi- 
nally, the  defendant  cites  Watson  v.  United 
States.  439  F.2d  442  (1970),  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  "discrimination  between  the  two 
classes  of  addicts  Is  constitutionally  unac- 
ceptable." Id.  at  457.  In  Watson  v.  United 
States,  supra,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  held 
the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  !  4261(f)  (4) 
(1970),  which  automatlcaUy  excludes  an  of- 
fender who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
on  two  or  more  prior  occasions  to  be  violative 
of  equal  protection.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Court  of  Appeals  restricted 
Its  ruling  to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
disqualifying  exclusion  of  Title  II  as  applied 
to  the  appellant.  The  Court  In  Watson,  su- 
pra at  457,  considered  it  crucial  that  the 
appellant  was  a  narcotics  addict  of  long 
standing,  and  tiiat  his  eligibility  would  have 
been  patent  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
two  prior  narcotics  convictions  that  were  fel- 
onies. The  (Dourt  of  Appeals  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  Constitution  required  eli- 
gibility due  to  the  peculiar  facts  presented 
by  appellant's  situation.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  United  States  v. 
Leazer,  Criminal  No.  24,799  (D.C.  Cir.,  decided 
January  19,  1972)  indicated  that  the  classi- 
fications made  by  Congress  In  NARA  were 
based  on  the  "legitimate  goal  of  deterrence," 
and  the  court  stated  that  It  was  In  no  po- 
sition to  say  that  such  a  policy  Judgment 
was  not  proper.  Id.  at  6. 

In  any  case  where  the  constitutionality  of 
a  statute  is  questioned,  there  Is  a  presump- 
tion of  constitutionality,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  burden  on  the  questioning 
party  to  rebut  the  presumption.  Having  given 
full  consideration  to  the  arguments  and 
memoranda  by  both  counsel,  the  Court  finds 
that  it  Is  compelled  by  the  decisions  of 
Baxstrom  v.  Herold,  supra,  and  United  States 
V.  Leazer,  supra,  to  uphold  Title  I  of  NARA 
as  constitutional  on  its  face. 

CONSTITtrTIONALlTY    OF   TITLE    I   AS    APPLIED 

The  second  issue  before  the  Court  is 
whether  or  not  Title  I  of  NARA  Is  constitu- 
tional as  applied  to  the  facts  In  the  Instant 
case.  The  defendant  has  urged  that  the  Court 
should  follow  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
In  Watson  v.  United  States,  supra,  which 
held  that  the  two  prior  felony  exclusion  pro- 
vision as  applied  in  that  case  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Court  notes  several  Im- 
portant differences  between  Watson  and 
the  Instant  case.  First  of  all,  the  crime  in 
Watson  was  clearly  nonviolent  in  nature. 
Secondly,  In  Watson  the  defendant  was 
clearly  the  kind  of  individual  that  Congress 
wished  to  treat  under  NARA.  Thirdly,  there 
was  obvious  unequal  treatment  given  to 
narcotics  addicts  charged  or  convicted  of 
similar  narcotics  offenses.  In  the  case  at  bar 
It  has  been  shown  that  all  Individuals  who 
have  been  charged  with  crimes  of  violence 
have  been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
NARA,  therefore  all  persons  in  the  defend- 
ant's status  have  received  equal  treatment. 
Congress  has  clearly  indicated  In  its  legisla- 
tive history  of  NARA  that  it  wished  to  ex- 
clude addicts  charged  or  convicted  of  crimes 
of  violence.  Based  on  the  foregoing,  the 
Court  concludes  that  Title  I  of  NARA  as 
applied  to  the  facts  in  the  Instant  case  Is 
constitutional. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  this  Court  has  determined  the 
statute  to  be  constitutional  in  the  Instant 
case,  the  Court  believes  that  further  com- 
ment is  necessary.  The  Court  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  much  research  in  the  area 


of  drug  related  crime  and  the  treatment 
facilities  available  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  a  result  of  this  research,  the 
Court  makes  the  followmg  findings: 

(1)  Although  drug  addicts  have  tradi- 
tionally committed  nonviolent  crimes,  such 
as  shoplifting  and  forgery,  to  get  their  drug 
money,  the  Increased  cost  of  drugs  has  led 
addicts  to  the  commission  of  more  armed 
robberies  and  other  violent  crimes. 

(2)  Because  narcotics  addicts  continually 
commit  crimes  to  support  their  addiction 
and  because  narcotics  addicts  are  not  cured 
without  extensive  treatment,  statistics  prove 
that  addicts  are  more  apt  to  become  re- 
cidivists after  they  are  released  from  penal 
institutions. 

(3)  The  cost  of  drug  related  crime  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  citizens  toUls  more 
than  »30  million  a  year  using  the  most  con- 
servative figures  available.  Some  estimates 
run  as  high  as  $200  million  a  year. 

(4)  While  statistics  are  not  precisely  as- 
certainable at  the  present  time,  prison  offi- 
cials and  medical  authorities  state  that  nar- 
cotics addiction  Is  at  epidemic  levels  among 
Uunates. 

(5)  Currently,  correctional  officials  state 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  narcotics  treatment 
available  for  inmates  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia correctional  facilities,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  such  as  extreme  sickness  re- 
sulting from  withdrawal. 

(6)  The  Narcotics  Treatment  Administra- 
tion Program  is  available  to  a  defendant  only 
on  an  out-patient  basis  while  he  is  on  bond 
prior  to  trial  or  pending  sentence  upon  con- 
viction. No  NTA  program  Is  available  to  a 
defendant  during  Incarceration  In  a  District 
of  Columbia  penal  institution. 

Because  of  this  Court's  position  In  the 
governmental  scheme,  the  defendant  and 
other  addicts  similarly  situated  must  rely 
upon  Congress,  business  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity, city  officials  and  the  public  to  pass 
legislation  and  establish  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams which  wlU  assist  in  the  cure  of  addic- 
tion. It  Is  clear  that  treatment  and/or  re- 
habUitatlon  benefits  society  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  addiction.  For  ex.imple,  the  cost  of 
treatment  under  the  Narcotic  Treatment  Ad- 
ministration Program  Is  approximately 
$2,000  a  year  for  each  addict.  Assuming  one 
established  a  program  for  treatment  of  1.000 
addicts,  the  cost  for  treatment  would  be 
approximately  $2  mUllon.  Statistics  clearly 
show  that  an  80%  success  rate  would  result 
In  a  c^st  benefit  of  approximately  $16  mil- 
lion. See.  The  Economics  of  Drug  Addiction 
and  Control  in  Washington.  DC  :  A  Model 
for  Estimation  of  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Re- 
habilitation, &t  Sb  (1970). 

Aside  from  the  monetary  ooet  benefits  of 
a  successful  drug  treatment  program,  sev- 
eral other  benefits  will  result,  such  as: 

(1)  A  reduction  or  abstinence  from  the 
vise  of  drugs  by  the  addict; 

(2)  A  reduction  In  crime  related  to  addic- 
tion; 

(3)  A  reduction  in  the  demands  on  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  because  there  will 
be  less  crimes  to  be  prosecuted  and  a  de- 
crease in  recidivism; 

(4)  An  Increase  In  productivity  of  the  ad- 
dict; 

(6)  An  increase  In  the  physical  and  psychic 
well-being  of  the  addict. 

The  goal  in  enlightened  correctional 
phUosophy  is  rehabilitation.  If  society  de- 
mands that  individuals,  such  as  the  defend- 
ant, must  be  held  criminally  responsible  for 
their  actions  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
products  of  addition,  then  the  bm-den  is 
en  society  to  make  every  effort  to  rehabilitate 
that  person.  Although  medical  science  has 
not  been  able  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer.  It  Is 
a  verifiable  fact  that  narcotics  addition  can 
now  be  successfully  treated.  This  Court  here- 
by calls  upon  the  Congress,  the  public,  and 
the  entire  community  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  inaugurate  a  meaningful  program 
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for  dealing  with  addicts  along  the  lines  out- 
lined In  Title  I  of  NARA. 

U.S.    PnnTENTIAltT,    Lewisbitsg,    Pa. 

Goal:  Changing  the  life  style  of  the  ex- 
addlct. 

Concentrate  on  creating  a  realistic  and 
positive  self  Image  of  accomplishment  for 
each  member  of  the  organization. 

( 1 )  StafBng — Caseworker,  psychologist, 
two  correctional  counselors  and  a  clerical 
position. 

(2)  ProgframPlan — Multi-phase. 

A&o  uNrr 
Basic  Orientation — series  of  four  program 
presentations  heavily  weighted  in  the  area  of 
achievement  motivation.  Recruit  from  the 
A&O  unit  for  Road  Back  Antl  Addition 
group  which  is  voluntary  In  nature  and  en- 
Joys  the  same  status  as  a  standard  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  institutional  group — The  Rr.ad 
Back  group  is  by  design  an  inmate  self  help 
group  whose  active  participants  are  a  re- 
cruitment source. 

PHASE  I 

By  viewing  the  Road  Back  group  participa- 
tion as  Phase  I  of  the  DAP  program  utiliz- 
ing this  as  a  DAP  prep  school  we  can  demand 
a  greater  level  of  emotional  commitment  to 
the  program,  a  higher  set  of  standards  of 
achievement  in  basic  Institutional  program- 
ming as  well  as  a  more  substantial  level  of 
behavior  modification  as  criteria  for  admis- 
sion to  the  formal  Phase  II  DAP  program. 

The  Road  Back  Monday  Evening  meeting 
for  a  period  cf  2  hrs  serves  as  an  emotional 
counter  balance  to  the  participation  levels  of 
the  several  small  therapy  groups  that  meet 
at  various  times  dtiring  the  week  for  one 
hour  sessions.  The  objective  of  the  small 
therapy  groups  in  the  Road  Back  Program 
are  to  introduce  the  addict  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  therapeutic  situation. 

The  sessions  conducted  with  a  staff  mod- 
erator extract  some  degree  of  Involvement 
even  if  a  large  measure  of  It  shields  the 
Individual  from  real  revelations  of  his  emo- 
tional problems.  This  non  directive  approach 
forces  considerable  personal  discipline. 

METHOD    OF   SELECTION 

The  Institutional  caseworker  and  their 
respective  teams  will  be  assigning  men  at  the 
time  of  classification  to  the  drug  program. 
Other  significant  numbers  of  drug  users 
who  are  not  readily  Identifiable  in  terms  of 
their  ofTense  category  will  be  recruited  from 
the  A&O  unit  for  the  Road  Back  Antl-Addic- 
tlon  Group — l  year  time  frame — Use  the 
Road  Back  group  to  plant  the  Idea  while 
man  Is  processing  through  A&O  while  inter- 
est level  Is  high  in  areas  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  addiction  problems  and 
general  progranmilng. 

GENERAL   PROGRAM 

1.  A  series  of  A&O  recruitment  programs 
Initially  conducted  by  staff  members  and 
inmates  and  ultimately  placed  on  video  tape 
so  that  when  the  institution  completes  its 
closed  circuit  TV  network  these  programs 
can  be  utilized  through  the  Institution  tele- 
vision media.  Programs  will  be  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  addict  con- 
centrating on  emotional,  educational  and 
vocational  development.  In  addition  credit 
will  be  given  for  participation  in  these  A&O 
programs  toward  becoming  members  of  the 
Road  Back  Anti-Addiction  Group. 

2.  Within  90  days  after  institutional  clas- 
sification all  members  either  voluntarily  ac- 
quired, or  specifically  assigned,  to  the  In- 
stitution drug  program  will  have  recorded 
and  complied  a  complete  needs  profile  be- 
ginning with  a  psychological  assessment, 
utilizing  current  test  techniques  I.e.  Min- 
nesota Multiphasic  personality  Inventory, 
California  Maturity  etc.,  a  psychological 
evaluation  based  on  at  least  three  Individual 
^interviews  with  a  qualified  clinical  psy- 
chologist, a  distillation  of  educational  test- 


ing utilizing  the  standard  tests  that  are 
given  for  normal  classification  evaluation 
and  specific  motivational  tests,  i.e.  Kuder 
Preference  and  any  of  the  newer  motivational 
tests  plus  the  evaluation  of  an  experienced 
educational  advisor.  In  addition  an  in  depth 
vocational  evaluation  utilizing  the  principles 
of  mechanical  aptitudes,  basic  vocational 
abilities  and  realistic  aspirations. 

Temporary  Category  I  status  will  be  given 
to  all  volunteer  and  individuals  assigned  to 
the  institution  drug  program  with  a  QO-day 
intervention  to  cast  program  goals. 

3.  During  compilation  period  the  ex-addict 
and  his  coach  or  sponsor  from  the  Road 
Back  Group  will  be  actively  involved  In 
program  plan. 

4.  Once  a  program  plan  Is  established  It  will 
become  the  general  criteria  for  evaluation  of 
inmates  who  will  further  progress  into  the 
DAP  program. 

5.  DAP  graduates  will  be  assigned  as 
coaches  and  linkers  and  group  moderators 
for  a  special  attention  group  experiencing 
various  degrees  of  difficulty  and  frustration. 

6.  The  Bucknell  facility  and  wives  that 
have  volunteered  their  service  after  careful 
screening,  can  be  utilized  at  this  point  in 
special  tutoring  sessions  that  address  them- 
selves to  unique  problems  of  individual 
learning. 


"I  WALKED  IN  HIS  MOCCASINS" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  belated 
honeymoon  brought  Buchan  Jones  and 
her  husband  to  Alaska  and  to  a  new  and 
fulfilling,  if  sometimes  difficult,  way  of 
life. 

Working  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Mrs.  Jones'  first  teaching  assign- 
ment was  at  Pilot  Point  on  the  Alaskan 
peninsula.  From  there  she  went  to  Mount 
Edgecumbe  and  then  on  to  Juneau  in  the 
capacity  of  education  supervisor.  In 
1971  Mrs.  Jones  retired  after  15  years  as 
director  of  admissions  at  the  University 
of  Alaska. 

"I  Walked  in  His  Moccasins"  was  writ- 
ten in  1952  as  a  Christmas  message  to 
teachers  working  in  the  Alaskan  bush. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Edward  R.  Murrow 
included  it  in  one  of  his  broadcasts.  The 
message  contained  In  the  article  remains 
as  timely  and  relevant  today  as  it  was 
20  years  ago. 

The  message  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  another  Alaskan,  Elmer  Shaw, 
who  is  now  with  the  Environmental 
Policy  Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Elmer  Shaw  has  written  a  poem  entitled 
"Skylines  of  Alaska."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  of  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Walked  in  His  Moccasins 
(By  Laura  Buchan  Jones) 

Of  him  who  scoffs  at  his  fellow  man  with- 
out understanding — of  him  who  laughs  with- 
out sympathy — of  him  who  ridicules  without 
tolerance — of  him  who  Judges  by  appear- 
ances, the  Eskimos  are  known  to  say,  "For 
two  moons  let  him  walk  in  my  moccasins." 

For  tw3  moons,  I  walked  in  his  moccasins. 
Boldly,  happily,  wearily,  and  sadly  I  walked 
along  the  distant  trails  and  ancient  bypaths. 
Wearing  bis  moccasins,  I  learned  many 
things. 

I  learned  that  all  men  are  the  same.  It  Is 
the  same  things  that  cause  all  men  to  grieve. 
With  some,  grief  is  dry-eyed  and  silent.  With 
others,  grief  manifests  Itself  in  tears  and 


walling.  Whether  the  death  of  a  loved  one  be 
proclaimed  by  the  beat  of  tom-toms,  the 
smoke  of  a  signal  fire,  or  the  solemn  proces- 
sion along  the  street,  all  men  mourn. 

It  is  the  same  things  that  cause  mankind 
to  rejoice,  although  some  men  laugh,  some 
men  chuckle,  and  others  merely  smile.  A 
mother's  Joy  in  her  baby's  first  step  is  dis- 
sociated with  her  complexion.  A  father's  pride 
in  the  courage  of  his  son  is  not  governed  by 
the  country  in  which  he  lives. 

In  these  moccasins,  I  learned  that  the  com- 
pulsions of  mankind  are  democratic.  Hunger 
refutes  discrimination,  be  it  raw  fish,  or  rice 
or  black  bread,  or  T-bone  steak  that  men  en- 
vision in  their  deliriums  of  starvation.  Cold 
disclaims  fastidiousness.  One  woman  who 
finds  warmth  In  a  fur  coat,  envied  by  her 
neighbors,  is  contradicted  by  another  who 
wears  hers  with  the  ftir  inside,  unseen. 

Par  out  on  the  trail  one  day,  I  met  a  man 
who  offered  me  five  beaver  skins  for  my  two 
dollar  hunting  knife.  To  my  protest  of  his 
lavish  tender  he  replied,  "Here  on  the  traU 
your  mediocre  knife  is  priceless.  Back  in  the 
town  it  Is  worth  but  two  dollars." 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  that  the  real  value 
which  men  set  upon  those  things  that  they 
dsiire  is  determined  by  the  intensity  of  their 
needs.  I  saw.  too,  that  in  the  frustration  of 
unXulSlled  needs,  mankind  is  innately  capa- 
ble of  violence  toward  one  another. 

Alone  and  lost  in  the  terrifying  emptiness 
of  the  storm-enveloped  tundra,  as  my  mocca- 
sins superimposed  their  prints  on  those  of 
the  boy  who  spoke  no  English,  yet  rescued 
me  and  led  me  to  sanctuary,  I  discoverad  the 
true  meaning  of  eclucatinn.  Man  is  not  .stupid 
if  he  kno.vs  not  these  things  I  know.  Man  Is 
stupid  only  when  he  knows  not  those  things 
he  needs  to  know.  Yes.  I  found  that  knowl- 
edge for  knowledge's  sake  Is  a  luxury  that 
mankind  can  ill  afford. 

Then  as  the  storm  and  gluttonous  nights 
of  the  North  settled  their  weight  upon  us,  I 
walked  from  the  chill,  windswept  house  of 
the  white  man,  where  I  slept  cold  and  rest- 
less, to  find  warmth  and  oblivion  in  a 
crowded  igloo.  Lingering  contentedly  at  the 
fireside  of  my  friend,  I  learned  that  the  fleet- 
ing of  time  does  not  Justify  the  discard  of 
yesterday,  the  haste  of  today,  nor  the  fear  of 
tomorrow.  Yesterday,  having  departed,  has 
been  conquered  in  the  passing.  Today,  being 
here,  is  not  suspenseful.  Tomorrow,  yet  to 
come  or  not  to  come,  like  the  temperamen- 
tal winds,  will  pass  in  unpredlcted  rage  or 
kind  tranquillity.  In  hurrying  to  meet  the 
time  that  Is  yet  to  come,  man  Is  denied  the 
security  of  the  tested  past  and  the  beauties 
of  the  time  that  is  with  him  now. 

I  learned  that  no  man  has  a  monopoly  on 
beauty;  no  man  has  a  comer  on  contentment. 
The  red  man's  sky  is  Just  as  blue;  the  yellow 
man's  sun  is  Just  as  warm;  the  black  man's 
stars  are  Just  as  bright;  the  white  man's  grass 
Is  Just  as  green.  Beauty  is  impartial.  Con- 
tentment such  as  that  which  men  enjoy  as 
they  sit  serenely  in  their  doorways  when  day 
is  done,  is  neither  rationed  by  color  nor  dis- 
persed by  race. 

There  came  a  time  that  the  very  moccasins 
I  wore  deprived  me  of  my  rightful  place 
among  my  fellowmen.  Rejected,  by  a  sign 
on  an  open  door,  I  learned  that  among  all 
men  there  are  those  who  disbelieve  and  those 
who  bestow  but  lip-service  to  the  ideals  that 
other  men  cherish.  Trudging  wearily  home, 
I  saw  that  all  men  are  the  same.  Most  men 
are  good.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  the  bad 
among  them  that  erect  a  social  myth  of  In- 
equality. 

I  learned,  too,  that  sometimes  men  are  blind 
and  foolish.  They  sing  of  peace  on  earth. 
They  pray  for  peace.  They  search  for  peace 
with  atom  bombs  and  secret  projects.  But 
such  an  achieved  peace  is  transient.  Here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow,  the  seeds  of  its 
departure  are  sown  at  its  arrival. 

It  Is  a  peace  Immortal  that  we  seek — a 
peace  fabricated  upon  good  will  among  men. 
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It  is  seeing  this  sameness  among  men  that 
makes  tat  good  will.  It  is  understanding 
man's  apparent  differences  that  makes  for 
peace. 

I  learned  that  it  Is  gentleness  and  humil- 
ity In  a  man  that  make  him  truly  noble;  for 
having  these,  he  knows  Man  for  his  trifling 
smallness;  he  sees  the  strength  and  towering 
greatness  of  The  Men. 

Yes,  for  two  moons  I  walked  in  his  mocca- 
sins. Wearing  them,  I  learned  many  things. 

Skylines  of  Alaska 

(By  Elmer  W.   Shaw,  forester.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Anchorage,  Alaska) 

Unrivaled  Alaska — vast,  unknown,  supernal; 
Sprawling  the  width  of  a  continent. 
Boasting  a  skyline  of  Jewels — 
Gleaming  glaciers,  peaks,  and  pinnacles 
Sweeping  the  stars  In  their  splendor. 
Home  of  the  moose  and  the  caribou  herd, 
Home  of  the  Athabascan  native. 

The  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut, 
Each  strong,  resourceful,  and  friendly. 
Alaska — aboriginal  word  tat  "great  land" 
Totem-pole  land  of  a  myriad  faces. 
Land  of  the  midnight  summer  sun    * 
Brewing  up  thunderheads  and  dry  lightning 
Throughout  the  tlnder-dry  Interior, 
Leaving  a  scatter  of  rising  smokes 
To  blacken  the  forest  and  tundra. 
Heroic  men  on  the  firellnes, 
Cursing  the  smoke  and  the  rations. 
Working  on  and  on  "round  the  clock. 
All  hoping  for  a  break  in  the  weather. 
Smoke  from  the  spruce  and  smoldering  moss 
Hangs  like  a  shroud  on  the  skyline — 
Mile  upon  mile  of  public  domain, 
A  pattern  of  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers 
Where  the  silver  salmon  ^awn — 
Vast  storehouse  of  vital  resources. 
Yes,  this  is  Alaska,  our  great  land. 
Fossil-old  and  Jet-age  new. 
Proud  in  her  heritage  of  men  and  soil, 
A  virile,  lusty  people,  swiftly  emerging, 
Strong  in  their  will  to  advance. 
Frontier  Alaska — land  of  tomorrow. 
Ours  to  nurture,  plan,  and  build. 
Ours  to  preserve  and  protect  for  the  futiue. 


AMBASSADORS  OP  SONG  BEHIND 
IRON  CURTAIN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
50  young  men  and  women  from  Clarke 
and  Loras  Colleges  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  left 
on  a  3-week  concert  tour  of  E^urope. 

This  outstanding  group,  known  as  the 
Clarke  Collegiate  Singers,  will  visit  sev- 
eral European  cities,  including  areas  of 
Hungary  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary.  It  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  first  American  choral  group  to  have 
been  invited  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment to  perform  in  that  country. 

What  these  youth  expect  to  accomplish 
was  summed  up  by  one  of  the  singers, 
Tom  Hughes,  from  my  hometown  of 
Sioux  City.  Tom  said: 

The  fact  that  I  am  going  to  Hungary,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  is  a  challenge  to  all 
of  us.  What  we  do  will  have  an  effect  on 
those  who  meet  us  and  hear  us  sing.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  ambeaaadors  to  the  youth  of 
other  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  concert  tour 
which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister of  May  17  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follofws: 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  May  17, 1972] 

Stttdents  To  Be  Ambassadors  of  Song 
Behind  Iron  Cttktain 

(By  Auleene  Eberhardt) 

Dubuque,  Iowa. — College  students  in  this 
city  have  been  practicing  instead  of  protest- 
ing. 

Fifty  young  men  and  women  from  Clarke 
and  Loras  Colleges,  who  make  up  the  Clarke 
Collegiate  Singers,  have  been  practicing 
wherever  and  whenever  they  could  get  to- 
gether. 

The  group  will  leave  Thursday  on  a  three- 
week  tour  of  Europe  which  will  include  con- 
certs at  Budapest  and  Lake  Ballaton  in  Hun- 
gary as  a  result  of  an  invitation  from  the 
government  of  Hungary.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  American  choral  group  to  be  in- 
vited by  the  Hungarian  government  to  per- 
form in  this  country  behind  the  "Iron  Cur- 
tain." 

The  Invitation  came  about  after  the  group 
*on  three  International  prizes  at  the  1970 
International  Music  Festival  in  Llangollen, 
Wales. 

In  addition  to  the  stops  in  Hungary,  the 
tour  will  Include  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia; 
Salzburg,  Austria;  Venice,  Italy,  and  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  All  members  will  pay  their  own 
way  but  a  donation  of  $2,000  from  the  Du- 
buque Packing  Co.  will  be  used  for  unfore- 
seen expenses. 

John  Lease,  the  director,  is  a  graduate  of 
Momingslde  College,  Sioux  City,  and  earned 
a  master  of  music  education  degree  from 
Wisconsin  State  University.  He  also  studied 
with  the  American  Academy  of  Opera  in  New 
York  and  performed  as  a  tenor  soloUt  In 
Carnegie  Hall. 

"The  singers  have  report  and  It  spreads 
to  their  listeners,"  he  said.  "The  girls  and 
boys  get  honest  enjoyment  from  creating  an 
excellent  performance." 

Members  of  the  group  are  from  18  Iowa 
cities  and  towns  and  several  out  of  state 
towns. 

One  of  the  singers.  Jack  Wertzberger,  19, 
said,  "I'm  very  excited  about  this  tour.  I 
think  it  will  establish  some  good  himian 
relations  with  the  youth  of  other  countries." 

All  of  the  singers  feel,  as  does  Tom 
Hughes,  18,  Sioux  City,  that  they  have  a 
kind  of  diplomatic  mission  to  fulfill. 

"The  fact  that  I  am  going  to  Hungary,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  is  a  challenge  to  aU 
of  us,"  he  said.  "What  we  do  will  have  an 
effect  on  those  who  meet  us  and  hear  us 
sing.  In  a  sense,  we  are  ambassadors  to  the 
youth  of  other  lands." 

Kevin  McFarlane,  19,  looks  on  the  tour  as 
an  opportunity  for  young  Americans  to  show 
real  friendship  for  young  people  in  all  the 
countries  they  visit.  "It  Is  quite  possible 
that  these  concerts  In  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
slavia could  be  the  means  of  bringing  more 
warmth  In  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries," he  said. 

Singers  in  the  group  who  are  from  Du- 
buque are: 

Miriam  Chappell.  Mark  Cole,  Ellen  Hart- 
mann,  Betty  Koethe,  Kevin  McFarlane,  John 
Wertzberger,  Jim  Wilberding  and  Diane  Wll- 
loughby,  Mark  Kohnen. 

Other  lowans  In  the  group  are: 

Julie  Ament,  Cherokee;  Linda  Berger,  Car- 
roll; Diane  Bieber,  Guttenberg;  Mary  Bilu- 
nas,  Tom  Hughes,  Nancy  Meis,  David  Bitter, 
all  of  Sioux  City;  Rita  Breen,  Springfield; 
Tom  Coenen,  Woodbine;  Terese  Cummlngs, 
Earlville;  Katie  DrlEcoll,  Bernard;  Mike  Ham- 
ilton, Fort  Dodge;  Jean  Larsen,  DeWltt;  Con- 
nie Link,  Balltown;  Mlchele  Luttenberger, 
Burlington;  John  McGulre,  Algona;  ICathy 
Mack,  Waterloo;  Steve  Smith,  Epworth;  Jim 
Williams  and  Tom  Teele,  Independence;  Lin- 
da Walker,  Scranton;  BlU  Farmer,  Mason 
City;  and  Terry  Harrington,  Oelweln. 


UNITED  AIR  LINES  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  April 
1934  Hawaii-bom  William  A.  Patterson 
became  president  of  the  then  fiedgling 
United  Air  Lines.  He  has  been  a  central 
figure  in  the  Nation's  air  transport  in- 
dustry for  four  decades  and  directed 
United  Air  Lines  for  32  years. 

Mr.  Patterson  retired  as  United's  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer in  1966.  He  now  serves  as  director 
emeritus  and  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board. 

On  May  1,  1972,  United  Air  Lines 
marked  25  years  of  service  between  Ha- 
waii and  the  mainland  United  States 
with  the  flight  of  a  747  Friend  Ship 
named  in  Mr.  Patterson's  honor  on  the 
same  day. 

It  was  under  William  A.  Patterson's 
leadership  that  United  Air  Lines  took  so 
prominent  a  role  in  the  development  of 
air  transportation  between  Hawaii  and 
the  mainland. 

Hie  1947  inaugural  flights  were  fiown 
in  propeller-driven  DC-6  aircrtift,  queen 
of  the  skies  at  that  time.  Each  plane 
carried  33  passengers  plus  mail  find 
freight.  The  trip  took  over  9  hours  In 
each  direction  with  the  planes  averaging 
300  miles  per  hour.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  service.  United  had  carried 
16,877  passengers  to  and  from  the 
islands. 

In  January  1950  United  placed  Boeing 
377  Stratocruisers  into  island  service; 
and  while  the  trip  took  about  1  hour 
longer  than  it  did  in  the  DC-6,  passen- 
gers now  had  two-level  airliners  with  a 
spacious  lounge  below  the  main  passen- 
ger cabin.  By  the  end  of  the  year.  United 
was  carrying  more  than  30,000  persons 
annually  between  the  islands  and  the 
mainland. 

The  jet  era  came  to  the  mid-Pacific 
island  chain  on  March  14,  1960.  When 
United  started  service  with  McDonnell - 
Douglas  DC-8s,  flying  time  was  cut  to 
about  5  hours  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  deeply  entrenched  as  one  of  the 
traveling  public's  favorite  vacation  spots. 

On  July  23,  1970,  United  Air  Lines  put 
its  $23  million  Boeing  747's  into  service, 
and  the  air  traveler  was  treated  to  a 
most  luxuriant  jet  passage  across  the 
Pacific. 

Today  United  has  over  170  scheduled 
fiights  between  the  islands  and  113  cities 
on  the  mainland.  Later  this  month,  the 
airline  will  log  its  100,000th  fiight  to  and 
from  Hawaii,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
will  carry  Its  10,000,000th  passenger  to 
the  islands. 

Not  all  of  United's  business  is  passen- 
gers. During  the  July  1971  dock  strike, 
the  airline  carried  virtually  every  type  of 
vital  commodity  to  and  from  the  islands. 
By  the  time  the  strike  ended,  the  airline 
had  fiown  a  total  of  347  freighter  fiights 
carrying  12,706,393  pounds  of  freight  and 
mail. 

In  January  1972  another  dockworker 
stoppage  pressed  United's  planes  Into  an 
emergency  airlift.  During  the  1 -month 
walkout,  the  airline  flew  72  extra  freight 
flights  carrying  13,581,900  pounds  of  sup- 
plies for  the  Islands. 
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starting  this  summer,  all  of  Unlted's 
flights  between  the  west  coast  and  Hono- 
lulu will  be  flown  in  747  Friend  Ships. 

In  honor  of  United 's  25  years  of  service 
to  the  islands,  John  A.  Bums,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  made  the  follow- 
ing proclamation: 

I  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1972  as 
Hawaii-United  Month  .  .  .  congratulations 
on  this  happy  occasion  to  United  Air  Lines,  its 
nearly  1.000  employees  throughout  the  State 
and  Its  48.000  employees  throughout  Its  sys- 
tem. 


"CUBA,  CASTRO,  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES" 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning  was  in- 
vited by  Congress  to  offer  the  invocation 
during  its  recent  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day.  Dr.  Thorning,  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  my  native  State  and 
known  by  many  as  the  "Padre  of  the 
Americas,"  performed  this  important 
duty  for  the  28th  consecutive  year. 

Dr.  Thorning  is  today  pastor  emeritus 
of  St.  Joseph's-on-Carrollton  Manor  and 
associate  editor  of  world  affairs.  Among 
his  published  works,  his  book  "Miranda: 
World  Citizen,"  a  biography  of  the  Pre- 
cursor of  Latin  American  freedom,  is  still 
a  best  seller  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Press.  The  introduction  to  this  work  was 
written  by  the  then  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ecuador,  Don  Galo  Plaza,  who 
is  no-v  Secretary  General  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  Articles  and 
book  reviews  by  Dr.  Thorning  appear 
regularly  in  World  Affairs,  America,  and 
the  Fordham  University  Quarterly, 
Thought.  His  services  in  the  area  of  Latin 
American  affairs  have  been  cited  in  the 
Catholic  Standard,  the  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  edited 
by  the  Reverend  Monsignor  William 
OT)onnell.  As  representative  of  Dr. 
Thoming's  recent  work,  I  submit  his  re- 
view of  Philip  W.  Bonsai's  new  book 
"Cuba,  Castro,  and  the  United  States," 
which  appeared  in  this  spring's  edition 
of  World  Affairs  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Book  Review 
(By  Joseph  F.  Tharmlng) 

Cuba,  Castro,  and  the  United  States,  by 
Philip  W.  Bonsai.  University  of  Pltt»burgh 
Press,  1971.  318  pp..  $9.95. 

First-hand  testimonies  are  the  stuff  of 
history.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  that  principle, 
the  book  by  Philip  Wilson  Bonsai,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  (1969-60), 
has  a  definite  value.  His  account  proves  the 
cordial  attitude  of  VS.  officialdom  toward 
the  forces  of  the  "Revolution"  which,  amid 
scenes  of  popular  enthusiasm,  took  power  in 
Havana  on  January  1, 1959. 

With  spectacular  patience  and  boundless 
good  will  the  U.S.  envoy  repeatedly  presented 
the  case  for  Cuban-American  friendship: 
geographical  proximity,  a  common  faith  In 
democratic  procedures,  and  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages available  in  complementary  econo- 
mies. Mr.  Bonsai  made  every  effort  to  con- 
ciliate the  "Maximum  Leader"  and  to  solve 
problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  respect  tat 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Cuban  Republic.  He 
believed  Fidel's  promises  about  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  "free  elections,"  and  "Lib- 
erty with  Bread." 


In  less  than  "one  hundred  days"  however, 
the  Castro  brothers,  Fidel  and  Raul,  displayed 
their  true  colors.  Judicial  circuses  made  a 
shambles  of  human  rights;  a  campaign  was 
launched  against  independent  educational 
centers,  some  of  them  rellglovis  In  nature; 
and  communication  facilities.  Including  the 
press,  radio,  and  TV,  were  either  seized  or 
subjected  to  Intimidation.  Fidel's  degrada- 
tion of  his  own  hand-picked  President,  Judge 
Manuel  Urrutla,  should  have  been  a  sure 
clue  to  future  developments.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances diplomatic  skill  and  "Francis- 
can" forbearance  were  doomed  to  frustration 
and  eventual  failure.  In  October,  1980  Am- 
bassador Bonsai  was  recalled  to  Washington 
for  another  assignment. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "Conclusion,"  the 
author  calls  for  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  economic  collat>oratlon 
with  Cuba.  He  sees  this  as  a  viable  and  at- 
tractive policy  only  after  the  overthrow  of 
Pldel,  without  outlining  any  program  for  the 
move.  In  the  same  chapter  he  describes  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  "power  with  no  geopoliti- 
cal Interest  in  Cuba,  now  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  Castro's  Cuba  has  no 
serious  role  to  play  In  Latin  America  and 
that  a  Soviet  power  base  In  Cuba  Is  unac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States."  (p.  219) 

This  assertion  is  made  at  a  time  when 
reputable  scholars  are  on  record  as  persxiaded 
by  evidence  that  there  already  exists  a  Soviet 
base  for  nuclear-armed  submarines  In  the 
port  of  Cienfuegoe. 

Some  of  the  comments  offered  by  Mr.  Bon- 
sal  about  the  volumes  he  consulted  are  witty 
and  apt.  One  must  add  that  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  read  two  books  evaluating  his 
own  performance  In  Cuba:  Dagger  in  the 
Heart:  American  Policy  Failures  in  Cuba  by 
Mario  Lazo  (New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls) 
now  In  Its  fourth  printing;  and  The  Losers 
by  PaiU  D.  Bethel,  a  press  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  Havana.  In  the  period  under  con- 
sideration (NewRochelle:  Arlington  House). 
Dagger  in  the  Heart,  it  may  be  emphasized, 
was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  World  Af- 
fairs, Winter  1969.  "ntle  of  the  article:  "Is 
Cuba  a  Key  to  Peace?" 


THE  CASE-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  is  currently  considering  the 
Case-Church  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  and  since 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
yesterday  approved  a  foreign  military  aid 
authorization  bill  with  an  August  31  end- 
the-war  amendment.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
our  military  activity  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  carefully  fol- 
lowing all  developments  in  Vietnam  and 
in  Moscow,  and  will  do  everything  I  can 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  our  troops 
and  our  POW's  to  end  our  involvement 
there. 

I  have  supported  the  President's  recent 
actions  in  the  Vietnamese  war,  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  necessary  for  our  troops 
to  effect  an  orderly  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  along  with  the  recovery 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  President  Nixon 
has  more  immediate  facts  at  hand  to 
evaluate  the  risks  of  his  actions.  However, 
he  has  announced,  and  is  executing,  a 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  active 
combat  in  South  Vietnam  and  I  think  the 
bombing  and  harbor  mining  which  he  has 
ordered  is  justifiable  in  view  of  the  at- 
tacks on  our  withdrawing  forces  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  However,  this  action 
should  not  lead  us  to  be  optimistic  about 


the  outcome  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. President  Nixon's  latest  actions 
would  probably  have  been  more  effective, 
had  they  been  taken  3  or  4  years  ago. 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  "winning  the 
war"  since  we  have  reduced  our  forces  to 
a  very  small  number  of  men.  I  would  cer- 
tainly oppose  any  increase  of  our  involve- 
ment in  this  tragic  war. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  Febru- 
ary 1971,  we  had  already  adopted  a  "no- 
win"  military  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
felt  that  we  should  complete  troop  with- 
drawal in  a  manner  which  would  assist 
in  securing  early  release  of  our  POW's. 
In  June  1971,  I  voted  for  legislation 
which  would  have  established  a  date — 
certain  for  withdrawal  contingent  on  re- 
lease of  our  POW's.  That  deadline  would 
have  elapsed  by  now  if  it  had  been 
adopted  at  that  time  in  the  form  I 
supported. 

The  procedure  and  timing  for  further 
Senate  action  on  end-the-war  legisla- 
tion is  unclear  at  this  time.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  advisable  to  defer  action  on 
the  Case-Church  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  due  to  the 
talks  currently  underway  in  Moscow,  as 
long  as  we  can  be  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  substantial  delay  in  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  military  aid  au- 
thorization bill  which  contains  the  Au- 
gust 31  deadline  for  troop  withdrawal. 

My  present  inclination  is  to  support  the 
Case-Church  resolution  containing  the 
Byrd  amendment  which  I  supported.  It 
puts  a  1972  deadline  on  our  participation 
in  the  war  subject  to  return  of  prisoners 
and  a  cease-fire.  This  is  consistent  with 
President  Nixon's  most  recent  proposal. 
I  am  inclined  not  to  support  the  August 
31  deadline  contained  in  the  foreign 
military  aid  authorization  bill.  This 
severely  shortens  our  time  for  withdrawal 
and  gives  us  no  options  on  the  prisoners 
except  further  bombing. 

Basically,  my  position  has  been  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  rapid  with- 
drawal, using  every  possible  bargaining 
tool  to  obtain  the  return  of  the  prisoners. 
While  I  have  not  been  in  accord  with 
every  feature  of  the  President's  progrsun, 
he  has  not,  as  yet,  seriously  departed 
from  the  course  of  action  on  which  we 
both  agree.  While  I  have  taken  this  oc- 
casion to  express  my  sentiments  on  this 
entire  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  develop- 
ments, from  day  to  day,  could  have  some 
bearing  on  any  vote  that  might  be  taken. 
Therefore,  no  prejudgment  should  be 
made  on  how  I  might  vote  on  any  spe- 
cific Issue  now  pending  or  that  might 
come  on  for  decision. 


INFECTED  CALIFORNIA  BIRDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
2  of  the  Friday,  April  7,  Alaska  Ketchi- 
kan Daily  News,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Newcastle  Disease  Has  Infected  CaUfor- 
nia  Birds"  appeared.  The  editorial  did 
not  mainly  concern  Newcastle  disease. 

It  drew  a  nice  parallel  between  that 
disease  and  the  Government's  reaction 
to  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally 
economically  devastating  mercury  in 
halibut  situation  and  the  Government's 
reaction  to  that  problem. 
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On  April  7,  the  same  date  the  edi- 
torial appeared,  I  Introduced  S.  3461  and 
amendment  No.  1107  to  H.R.  7117.  Both 
of  these  bills  attempted  to  seek  similar 
solutions  to  the  problem. 

S.  3461  provides  a  purchase-subsidy 
program  imder  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  purchase  fish  which  the 
owner  was  prevented  from  selling  as  the 
result  of  "prohibitive  Federal  or  State 
restrictions."  Amendment  1107  would 
provide  partial  reimbursement  for  losses 
incurred  by  commercial  fishermen  as  the 
result  of  prohibitive  Federal  or  State  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  domestic  fish- 
ing. 

The  problem  still  remains  unsolved. 
However,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  begin  the  consideration  of  these  bills 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

However,  because  so  many  people  in 
my  part  of  the  coimtry  face  such  dev- 
astating economic  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
PDA  guidelines,  I  would  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  editorial  and 
hope  that  they  will  join  with  us  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  difficulty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Newcastle  Disease  Has  Intected  California 
Birds 

The  federal  government  will  spend  about 
$4  million  to  pull  California  poultry  farmers 
out  of  the  hole.  Newcastle  disease  has  In- 
fected two  million  birds  In  California  and 
the  agriculture  department  rules  that  they 
must  be  destroyed. 

The  disease  is  harmless  to  humans  but  Is 
deadly  to  the  birds. 

The  disease  was  traced  to  imported  exotic 
birds,  brought  into  the  U.S.  by  a  poultry 
farmer. 

On  March  14  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  declared  a  national  emergency  for  the 
poultry  farmers  and  under  his  proclamation 
the  farmers  will  be  reimbursed  for  the  birds 
lost. 

Great. 

But  as  a  contrast,  look  what  happened  to 
Pacific  Northwest  fishermen  last  season.  Af- 
ter catching  and  marketing  halibut  for  over 
70  years,  the  small  halibut  fishermen  in 
Southeastern  Alaska  was  delivered  an  eco- 
nomic blow  from  which  many  will  never  re- 
cover. The  federal  food  and  drug  adminis- 
tration ruled  that  halibut  with  a  mercury 
content  above  .05  parts  per  million  could 
not  be  marketed.  The  higher  mercury  con- 
tent is  found  mainly  in  halibut  caught  in 
Southeastern  Alaska.  Not  all  halibut  in  the 
area  had  the  content  but  enough  did  that 
each  fish  had  to  be  checked,  some  complete 
loads  were  rejected  and  much  of  the  rejected 
halibut  still  sits  in  storage.  The  fisherman 
is  holding  the  sack. 

TrtO  United  States  senators,  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska  and  Ernest  Hollings  of  South  Caro- 
lina, held  a  hearing  in  Petersburg  last  fall 
(0  see  what  the  problem   was  on  halibut. 

They  learned,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Canadians  are  catching  and  marketing 
halibut  from  the  same  grounds  fished  by 
U.S.  fishermen.  The  Canadians  have  the 
same  mercury  limit  on  halibut  but  they  aver- 
age the  whole  load  of  fish  rather  than  test 
each  fish.  They  also  learned  that  the  Cana- 
dians reimburse  the  fisherman  or  fish  buyer 
In  cases  where  some  form  of  pollution  has 
suddenly  made  a  crop  of  catch  unfit  for  the 
market. 

The  halibut  fishermen  had  the  senators' 
sympathy.  But  that  Is  all  they  got.  The 
poultry  farmers  got  paid. 


SENATOR     SCOTT'S     RECORD     ON 
MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  key 
held  by  Congress  to  America's  economic 
well-being  lies  in  its  control  over  fiscal 
policy.  Over  the  years,  big  spending  by 
those  in  control  of  the  Congress  has  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  inflationary  spi- 
ral. Record  quantities  of  imports  have 
also  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  our 
economy. 

The  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
has  long  advocated,  as  have  I,  congres- 
sional restraint  on  spending.  He  has  also 
favored,  as  have  I,  easing  the  tax  bur- 
dens on  both  business  and  individual  tax- 
payers. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  "float" 
the  dollar  has  had  a  beneflcial  impact  on 
our  balance  of  trade,  easing  somewhat 
the  threat  of  imports  to  our  domestic 
economy,  although  by  no  means  are  we 
out  of  the  woods  yet  in  this  area.  Sena- 
tor Scott  and  I  both  supported  this  ac- 
tion of  the  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  Senator  Scott's  record 
on  fiscal  policy  and  related  matters  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Scott's  Monetary  and 
Fiscal  Policy 

the   92D  congress 

Legislation 

S.  680 — To  restore  balance  In  the  Federal 
system  of  government  in  the  United  States; 
to  provide  both  the  fiexibllity  and  resources 
for  the  State  and  local  government  officials 
to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their  own 
problems;  and  to  provide  for  the  sharing  with 
State  and  local  governments  of  a  portion  of 
the  tax  revenue  received  by  the  United  States. 

S.  1433 — To  promote  more  effective  man- 
agement of  certain  related  functions  of  the 
Executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and  con- 
solidating those  functions  in  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs. 

S.  2194 — ^To  advance  by  one  year  the  stand- 
ard deduction  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Amdt.  686  to  H.R.  10947  Political  Contribu- 
tion Tax  Incentives.  To  provide  a  job  devel- 
opment investment  credit,  to  reduce  Indi- 
vidual Income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain  excise 
taxes. 

Votes 

Voted  for  extending  certain  laws  relating 
to  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  and  economic  stabilization. 

Supported  an  amendment  to  allow  as  a 
business  deduction  (Instead  of  a  personal 
deduction)  up  to  $400  per  month  for  domestic 
help  and  child  care. 

THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  35 — To  extend  head-of -household  ben- 
efits under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  un- 
remarried widows  and  widowers,  and  Indi- 
viduals age  35  and  over  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separat«d  or 
divorced  for  three  years  or  more,  and  who 
maintain  their  own  households. 

S.  50 — Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

S.  1285 — To  establish  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission. 

S.  2259 — To  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act  to  assist  savings  and  credit  needs 
of  low -income  persons. 

8.3077— To  amend  the  IRS  Code  of  1954 
to  allow  credit  against  Income  tax  to  Indi- 
viduals for  expenses  In  providing  higher 
education. 


Votes 


Voted  to  reduce  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
aUowance  to  the  23%  level  r«c<Mnmended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Voted  to  Increase  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption  $760  by  1972  (a  similar  plan  was 
Included  In  the  final  Tax  Reform  Bill  ap- 
proved by  the  President) . 

Voted  for  Scott- Yarborough  amendment 
to  provide  that  funds  of  private  foundations 
may  be  used  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
specific  public  elections  or  In  voter  registra- 
tion drives  under  certain  conditions. 

Voted  to  delete  provisions  requiring  pri- 
vate foundations  to  terminate  their  tax- 
favored  status  after  40  years. 

Voted  to  provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penses of  higher  education. 

Voted  to  allow  charities,  educational  Insti- 
tutions and  art  museums  to  continue  re- 
ceiving contributions  without  undue  tax 
burden,  and  to  not  unduly  restrict  those  who 
make  these  beneflcial  contributions. 

Voted  to  liberalize  the  restrictions  on 
rental  housing  and  rehabilitation  expenses. 

Voted  for  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  Employment  Se- 
curity Amendments  requiring  the  Treasury 
to  issue  a  new  type  of  savings  bond  maturing 
either  after  10  or  20  years,  with  Interest  at 
67'ci,  to  be  sold  on  a  discount  baisis. 

THE  BOTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  1744— To  provide  Federal  controls  over 
foreign  banking  corporations  operating  with- 
in the  United  States. 

Votes 

Voted  to  allow  income  tax  credit  to  indi- 
viduals for  higher  education. 

Voted  to  restore  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property. 

Voted  to  exempt  from  tax  the  proflts  from 
advertising  in  publications  of  certain  tax  ex- 
empt organizations. 

THE   B9TH  congress 

Legislation 

S.  1130 — To  allow  employers  income  tax 
credit  for  providing  employee  training  pro- 
grams. 

S.  1635 — To  require  annual  approval  by 
Congress  of  aggregate  amounts  of  expendi- 
ture authorizations  contained  in  general  ap- 
propriation acts. 

S.  2311 — To  provide  for  deduction  of  cer- 
tain education  exi)enses  of  teachers. 

S.  3014 — To  allow  Income  tax  credit  for 
contributions  by  Individuals  to  National  and 
State  committees  of  political  parties. 

Votes 

Voted  against  a  two-year  sus|}ension  of 
the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  applica- 
ble to  certain  depreciable  property. 

Voted  to  provide  a  sliding  scale  Income 
tax  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  $325  for  col- 
lege tuition  and  other  costs. 

Voted  to  exempt  railroad  rolling  stock  from 
the  suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

Voted  to  exempt  aircraft  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  exercise  of  option  under  contract 
binding  as  of  October  9.  1966,  from  suspen- 
sion of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

THE  8BTH  CONGRESS 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  liberalized  treatment  of 
certain  long-term  capital  gains. 

Voted  to  provide  a  sliding  scale  Income 
tax  credit  for  college  costs  up  to  a  maxjmiim 
of  $325. 

Voted  to  provide  a  tax  deduction  from 
earned  Income  by  a  working  college  student. 

Voted  to  retain  the  4  percent  dividend  tax 
credit  but  to  limit  It  to  a  maximum  of  $300. 

Voted  to  repeal  retail  excise  tax  on  Jewelry 
and  furs  costing  less  than  $100.  and  all  such 
tax  on  luggage,  handbags  and  coemetics. 
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Voted  to  repeal  manufacturer's  10>percent 
excise  tax  on  mechanical  pens  and  pencils. 

Voted  to  reduce  from  10  to  3  percent  the 
so-called  cabaret  tax. 

Voted  to  repeal  the  10  percent  tax  on  live 
theater  dramatic  and  musical  performances. 

Voted  to  reduce  the  tax  on  general  tele- 
phone service. 

Voted  to  provide  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
penses of  transportation  to  and  from  one's 
place  of  business  or  employment. 

THE   STTH  CONCBX8S 

Legislation 

a.  2 — To  provide  tax  deduction  for  small 
businesses,  for  additional  Investment  In  de- 
preciable assets,  inventory  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable. 

S.  3384 — To  provide  income  tax  deduction 
for  taxpayer  supporting  dependents  handi- 
capped so  as  to  be  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

Votes 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  the  7  percent  tax 
credit  to  segments  of  business  for  invest- 
ments in  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

Voted  to  permit  deduction  of  certain  enter- 
tainment expenses  "associated"  with  the 
active  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  business. 

Voted  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-employed 
Individuals. 

Voted  to  reduce  oil  and  gas  depletion  al- 
lowance from  27  Yi  to  15  percent  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  gross  Income. 

THE    88TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  526  to  prohibit  deduction  of  expenses 
or  losses  Incurred  in  illegal  wagering. 

S.  564  To  Increase  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  to  $1,000  for  any  year  dependent  Is 
student  at  college  level  or  above. 

S.  566  To  allow  income  tax  deduction  for 
vocation  transportation  for  disabled  persons. 

S.J.  Res.  113  To  establish  Committee  on 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  in  order  to 
bring  about  greater  uniformity  In  state  tax- 
ation of  business  income  derived  from  inter- 
state commerce. 

S.  Con.  Res.  70  To  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Federal-State  Economic  Relations. 

Votes 

Voted  against  repealing  credit  against 
income  tax  for  certain  dividends  received  by 
individuals. 

Voted  not  to  deny  deductions  in  excess  of 
$1,000  annually  for  (1)  entertainment  ex- 
penses, (2)  gifts,  (3)  dues  or  Initiation  fees, 
and  (4)  travel  to  places  outside  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  attend  conventions  for 
advertising  purposes. 

Voted  not  to  repeal  the  4  percent  credit  for 
dividends  received  from  domestic  corpora- 
tions. 

Voted  not  to  withhold  Income  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

Voted  not  to  deny  as  trade  or  business 
expense  deduction  expenditures  made  for  en- 
tertainment, gifts  and  club  dues. 


NATIONAL  AVIATION  SYSTEM  PLAN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  national  aviation  system  plan,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration under  the  leadership  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, John  H.  Shaffer.  The  cur- 
rent issue  of  Airport  World  contains  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  plan,  and  I 
would  commend  this  material  to  the 
Senate. 

As  ranking  member  of  my  party  on  the 
Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee,  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  detailed  research 
and  thought  which  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  this  plan.  There  is  no 


doubt  that  aviation  activities  in  the 
United  States  will  experience  a  sustained 
period  of  expansion  in  the  next  decade. 
During  1971,  FAA  centers  handled  13 
million  air  carrier  aircraft  and  only  3.7 
million  general  aviation  aircraft.  By  1982. 
it  is  estimated  that  the  air  carrier  figure 
will  reach  15.6  million  while  general  avia- 
tion will  increase  sixfold  to  18.3  million. 
Numbers  of  aircraft  in  the  U.S.  civil  fleet 
will  total  an  estimated  206,310  by  1982, 
up  54  percent  from  1971. 

The  latest  annual  edition  of  the  na- 
tional aviation  system  plan  reflects  an 
increase  of  almost  800  17.S.  civil  airports 
since  last  year's  report — a  7.2-percent 
rise  to  a  new  total  of  11,989.  Of  the  total, 
3,240  airpcrts  are  included  in  the  na- 
tional airport  system.  As  such,  they  are 
eligible  for  Federal  development  aid. 

The  FAA  foresees  a  need  for  1,410  ad- 
ditional airports  through  1982  which 
would  include  112  for  combined  air  car- 
rier and  general  aviation  operations  and 
1,298  for  the  exclusive  use  of  general 
aviation  operations. 

The  FAA  projects  a  funding  require- 
ment— ^including  both  ADAP  and  local 
sponsor  funds — of  $6.4  billion  to  meet  Uie 
airport  development  requirements  for  the 
next  10  years. 

The  Congress  in  adopting  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Revenue  and  Development 
Acts  of  1970  created  the  aviation  trust 
fund  to  provide  a  source  for  Federal  con- 
tributions to  airport  development  and 
airways  improvement.  As  one  of  the 
original  Senate  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  gratified  to  note  the  commit- 
ment of  the  FAA  to  an  aggressive  nation- 
al aviation  system  plan.  Administrator 
Shaffer  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
foresight  in  structuring  this  plan,  and  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  commitment  to 
the  orderly  development  of  our  national 
aviation  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  Airport  World 
summarizing  the  national  aviation  sys- 
tem plan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    National   Aviation    System   Plan 
funding  the  plan 

FAA  activities  are  financed  from  two 
sources:  the  Trust  Fund  and  the  General 
Fund.  These  funds  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  nation's  airport  and 
airway  system  tmd  for  the  imposition  of 
user  charges.  All  revenues  from  aviation  user 
taxes  are  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund. 
Additional  payments  to  this  fund  may  be 
authorized  by  Congress  to  provide  the  differ- 
ence between  tax  revenues  and  Airport/ 
Airway  appropriations  enacted  by  Congress. 

Prohibited  is  the  use  of  Trust  Fund  user 
tax  revenues  for  FAA  operations  and  mainte- 
nance expenses.  User  tax  money  may  be  ex- 
pended only  on  programs  for  airport  develop- 
ment and  planning,  airway  facilities,  research 
and  development,  and  administrative  costs 
associated  with  the  airport  and  airway  pro- 
grams. 

FAA  safety  regulation  actvltles  and  the 
National  Capital  Airports  (Dulles  Int'l.  and 
Washington  National)  are  financed  from  the 
General  Fund.  Trust  Fund  appropriations  are 
divided  into  the  following  three  categories 
(shown  with  recommended  funding  levels) : 

Engineering  and  Development:  No  specific 
amount  is  allocated  in  the  Airport/ Airway 
Act;  expectations  are  that  urgent  E&D  re- 


quirements will  exceed  an  anntial  obllga- 
tional  authority  of  $100  million. 

Facilities  and  Equipment:  An  annual  ob- 
Ugational  authority  through  June  30,  1980, 
of  not  less  than  $250  million  for  the  acqui- 
sition, establishment  and  Improvement  of 
air  navigational  facilities. 

Airport  Development:  A  total  obllgatlonal 
authority  through  June  30,  1980,  of  $2.5 
billion  for  airport  development,  including 
$250  million  annually  for  air  carrier  and 
reliever  airports  for  fiscal  years  1971-1975, 
plus  $30  million  annually  for  general  avia- 
tion airports;  obligations  for  1971  through 
1973  are  not  to  exceed  $840  million.  The 
planning  grant  program  Is  authorized  a  total 
of  $76  million  (but  not  to  exceed  $15  million 
in  any  one  fiscal  year) ;  matching  grants  are 
authorized  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  project 
cost. 

The  National  Aviation  System  Plan  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  acquisition  of  new  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  at  a  rate  great  enough 
to  fulfill  Immediate  system  shortcoming  as 
well  as  provide  for  future  demands.  In  recent 
years  the  system  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
changes  required  by  aircraft  development  and 
generated  by  Increases  In  air  transport. 

A  need  for  continuing  expansion  is  seen 
throughout  the  next  decade  because  the 
filght  activity  for  1982  is  expected  to  be 
double  that  of  1971, 

Estimated  FAA  expenditures  for  fiscal  years 
1973-82  will  total  approximately  $22  bU- 
llon,  considerably  In  excess  of  the  estimated 
$12.8  billion  revenues.  The  funding  planned 
during  this  period  for  facilities/equipment 
and  engineering/development  for  the  air- 
port/airway system  is  about  $900  million  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  Airport/ Airway  Act  vras  enacted  (May, 
1970) . 

To  support  these  planned  higher  levels  of 
Investment,  additional  or  Increased  user 
charges  will  be  proposed  In  1973,  depending 
upon  the  results  of  the  cost  allocation  study 
awarded  the  Resource  Management  Corp. 
(Bethesda,  Md.)  in  August  of  1971,  and  upon 
revenue  projections. 

What  will  be  the  "shape"  of  the  next  10 
years? 

General  aviation,  air  carrier  and  military 
activity  combined  will  result  in  significant 
increases  In  airways  and  air  terminal  traffic 
that  will  have  to  be  handled  by  FAA  facili- 
ties. Predictions  are  that  the  number  of  IFR 
aircraft  to  be  handled  by  Air  Route  Traffic 
Control  Centers  will  grow  from  21.3  million 
In  FT  1971  to  38.7  million  in  1982. 

During  1971.  centers  handled  13  million 
air  carrier  aircraft  and  only  3.7  million  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft.  By  1982,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  air  carrier  figure  will  reach  15.6 
million  while  general  aviation  will  Increase 
sixfold  to  18.3  million. 

FAA-operated  airport  traffic  control  towers 
logged  54.2  million  aircraft  operations  in  FY 
1971.  This  total  Is  expected  to  grow  to  81 
million  In  1976  and  to  reach  130  million  In 
1982.  Part  of  the  Increase  In  operations  will 
result  from  the  installation  of  new  towers, 
with  growth  in  activity  at  existing  tower- 
equipped  airports  accounting  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

Air  carrier  and  general  aviation  fiying  will 
account  for  all  of  the  growth  in  opera- 
tions, as  military  activities  are  expected  to 
decline  at  alrp(nts  with  FAA  control  tower& 

Flight  services  provided  by  FAA  flight 
service  stations  and  combined  station/tow- 
ers numbered  48  million  in  FT  1971.  This 
total  Is  expected  to  increase  to  142.3  million 
in  FT  1982. 

Pilot  briefs,  which  constitute  the  largest 
volume  of  services  and  which  are  primarily 
for  general  aviation  pilots,  are  expected  to 
increase  to  over  three  times  the  current 
level.  Filings  of  flight  plans  and  aircraft 
contacts  are  expected  to  be  at  least  two 
times  greater  In  1983  than  in  FT  1971. 

Numbers  of  aircraft  In  the  U.8.  civil  fleet 
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will  total  an  estimated  206,310  by  1982,  up 
64%  from  1971.  Of  these,  203,000  or  about 
gS'^r  will  be  general  aviation  aircraft  (which, 
in  1971,  numbered  131,407) .  In  addition  some 
21,000  military  aircraft  will  operate  In  U.S. 
airspace. 

The  0.S.  air  carrier  fleet  will  not  Increase 
as  rapidly  as  passenger  traffic,  reflecting  the 
greater  productivity  of  larger  capacity  sub- 
sonic aircraft  and  the  eventual  Introduction 
of  supersonic  transports.  The  fleet  is  expect- 
ed to  total  3.310  aircraft  in  1982,  up  30% 
from  the  2,679  in  service  at  the  beginning 
of  1971.  Jets  will  account  for  nearly  all  of 
the  fleet's  capacity  by  1982;  turboprops  will 
be  found  primarily  on  low-density  routes. 

Over  the  next  decade,  today's  standard 
four-engine  Jet  will  be  replaced  on  high-den- 
sity, long-haul  passenger  routes  by  larger 
three-  and  four-engine  Jets.  By  the  end  of 
the  period,  two-engine  wide-body  -  Jets  will 
be  entering  scheduled  service  In  significant 
numbers  and  supersonic  transports,  though 
relatively  few,  will  be  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  capacity  In  International  passen- 
ger service. 

Development  of  V/STOL  and  STOL  air- 
craft for  air  carrier  service  will  continue, 
however  the  timing  of  their  Introduction  In 
substantial  numbm  is  still  indefinite. 

Re  general  aviation  aircraft,  rotorcraft  and 
turbine-powered  fixed-wing  aircraft  will 
show  the  highest  proportional  increases  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years,  though  they  still  will 
account  for  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  total  fieet.  Dominance  will  continue  to 
be  held  by  piston-powered,  single-engine 
aircraft. 

Military  aircraft  in  the  48  continental 
states  are  expected  to  decrease  slightly  from 
about  20,500  on  June  30,  1971,  to  19,600  by 
June  1972.  Thereafter,  the  active  inventory 
will  Increase  to  the  21,200  level — a  gain  of 
8% — and  remain  at  this  figure  through  1982. 
Active  aircraft  In  the  contiguous  48  states 
represents  about  60%  of  the  worldwide  U.S. 
military  fieet. 

Military  Jets  will  hold  at  about  10,200  and 
turboprops  at  about  1,000,  while  piston- 
powered  aircraft  will  decline  from  3,500  in 

1971  to  2.500  in  1978  and  level  off.  MUitary 
helicopters   will   decline   to   about   5,500   In 

1972  and  build  back  to  a  plateau  of  some 
7,500  by  1974,  remaining  at  this  number 
through  1982. 

Domestic  airline  passenger  traffic  growth 
tapered  sharply  in  FY  1970,  reflecting  the 
slowdown  in  national  economic  growth.  Fol- 
lowing another  year  of  reduced  growth  In 
FY  1971,  scheduled  revenue  passenger  miles 
are  expected  to  increase  at  a  long-term  rate 
of  11  To  annually  for  the  period  1973-82, 
down  slightly  frc»n  the  13%  annual  rate 
recorded  between  1960-1970. 

International  scheduled  passenger  traffic 
will  grow  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  do- 
mestic traffic,  averaging  about  12%  annually 
between  1971  and  1982. 

These  increases  will  produce  307.5  billion 
domestic  and  96.5  billion  International  reve- 
nue passenger  miles  in  1982.  Air  cargo  wUl 
continue  to  grow  rapidly,  with  Increases  aver- 
aging 15%  per  year  over  the  next  decade. 
This  would  increase  domestic  and  interna- 
tional freight,  express  and  mall  from  5.3 
billion  ton  miles  in  FT  1971  to  nearly  25 
bUllon  by  1982. 

The  complexity  of  the  ATC  problem  be- 
comes obvious  when  one  considers  the  fore- 
cast demand  in  light  of  the  widely  diverse 
range  ot  performance  characteristics  of  to- 
day's and  future  aircraft. 

Currently  there  are  27  Air  Route  Traffic 
Control  Centers  from  which  en  route  control 
and  services  are  provided.  Of  these,  21  are 
in  the  continental  TT.S.;  the  other  six  are  in 
Alaska  (two) ,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  present  en  route  long-range  radar  net- 


work consists  of  91  co-located  search  radars 
and  radar  beacon  systems  (also  known  as 
primary  and  secondary  radars) .  A  total  of  85 
of  these  systems  are  In  the  conterminous  48 
states;  six  are  located  in  Alaska  (two) ,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  radar  network  will  be  expanded  from 
85  to  112  systems.  Of  the  present  85,  three 
will  be  decommissioned,  seven  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  FAA  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  FAA  will  purchase  23  new 
ARSR-3S  for  operational  use.  These  112  sys- 
tems will  provide  radax  coverage  for  about 
90%  of  the  forecast  IFR  traffic  flying  In  the 
conterminous  U.S. 

Also  planned  are  second  systems  in  both 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  One  of  these  will  be 
an  ARSRr-3:  the  other  will  be  transferred 
from  the  military. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  of  air  traffic 
control  la  that  of  determining  the  three- 
dimensional  (latitude,  longitude  and  alti- 
tude) position  of  controlled  aircraft.  During 
the  1960s  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Radar 
Beacon  System  (ATCRBS) — known  also  as 
secondary  surveillance  radar — was  imple- 
mented to  improve  surveillance  capability. 
It  has  steadily  supplanted  radar  as  the  pri- 
mary system. 

The  new  Discrete  Address  Beacon  System 
(DABS)  will  provide  a  natural  vehicle  for 
a  digital  data  link  between  the  ground  ATC 
system  and  the  aircraft  within  the  system. 
Transition  to  DABS  will  be  a  very  gradual 
process  requiring  a  decade  or  so. 

Automatic  data  link  communications 
techniques  are  currently  being  evaluated  in 
an  operational  test  over  the  continental  U.S. 
Certain  scheduled  air  carrier  aircraft  have 
been  equipped  with  a  data  link  system  which 
will  print  out  ATC  clearances,  terminal 
advisories,  and  other  information  directly 
in  the  cockpit. 

Moreover,  the  airborne  data  link  equip- 
ment will  automatically  construct  position 
reports,  pl\is  pilot  originated  weather  re- 
ports, and  transmit  this  digital  Information 
to  the  ground. 

It  is  also  planned  to  supplement  the  pres- 
ent HF  communlcatlona  serrloe  In  the 
oceanic  areas  by  providing  pre-operatlonal 
satellite  communications  service  on  UHF 
frequencies.  This  service,  which  will  be 
available  early  in  FT  1974  to  early  1978,  will 
Include  both   voice  and  digital  data. 

Assumed  is  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  United  States  and  European  interests 
in  which  the  telecommunications  satellites 
and  control  stations  will  be  Jointly  owned 
and  operated,  while  the  individual  countries 
will  operate  the  centers  controlling  their 
assigned  airspace. 

Because  the  air  traffic  control  tower  Is  the 
primary  facility  in  the  terminal  system.  Its 
establishment  and  improvement  is  a  high- 
priority  item.  New  towers  will  be  funded 
in  a  continuing  program  through  1982.  Also 
planned  is  the  development  of  a  ground 
control  and  guidance  system  to  reliably  dis- 
play aircraft  and  vehicular  movement  In 
blind-spot  areas  and  during  night  and  low- 
visibility  conditions. 

One  proctirement  program  underway  will 
provide  for  the  Installation  of  65  airport 
traffic  control  towers  under  one  "turnkey" 
contract.  These  include  projects  from  the 
PAA's  FT  1970,  1971  and  1972  F&E  programs. 
Structures  will  be  manufactured  to  a  stand- 
ard design  and  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
quality. 

Relative  to  terminal  area  automation,  the 
installation  of  61  ARTS  HI  systems  at  se- 
lected large  and  medium  hub  locations  is 
planned  for  completion  by  the  early  part  of 
calendar  year  1973.  Three  additional  systems 
have  already  been  installed  for  suppK>rt  and 
training  purposes.  No  decision  has  been  made 
as  yet  regarding  upgrading  of  ARTS  n  loca- 
tions to  ARTS  m. 


When  aU  phases  of  the  planned  system 
have  been  implemented,  a  mixture  of  con- 
trolled and  uncontrolled  aircraft  will  operate 
below  Flight  Level  180,  except  in  designated 
areas.  The  250  kt.  speed  limit  will  be  estab- 
lished below  12,500  while  transponders  with 
4096  codes  (Mode  3A)  and  altitude  reporting 
capability  (Mode  C)  will  be  required  at  12,- 
500  ft.  and  above,  and  In  designated  areas. 

Terminal  Control  Areas  with  an  airspace 
Ud  of  12,500  ft.  wUl  be  established  at  the 
higher  density  locations.  At  other  locations, 
various  levels  of  radar  service  together  with 
Increasing  automation  capability  will  be  pro- 
vided to  reduce  the  risk  of  mld-alr  collisions. 

In  the  planning  period  1973-82.  the  base  of 
Area  Positive  Control  (APC)  airspace  will 
remain  at  Filght  Level  180  throughout  most 
of  the  VS.  Over  heavily  traveled  routes  the 
base  will  be  lowered  at  10,000  ft.  The  upper 
limits  of  APC  will  be  extended  upvtrards  to 
Flight  Level  1,000  to  accommodate  aircraft 
of  advanced  design. 

APC  will  be  lowered  in  the  Golden  Triangle 
(a  triangle  bounded  by  Boston.  Chicago  and 
Atlanta)  and  West  Coast  Corridor  In  the 
1975  time  frame.  The  use  of  a  standard  altim- 
eter setting,  29.92  HG,  will  be  lowered  from 
the  present  18,000  ft.  to  12,500  ft. 

VORTAC  Is  the  basic  short-distance  navi- 
gation aid  and  will  continue  to  be  through 
1972-82.  Recent  development  in  area  navi- 
gation avionics,  and  In  procedures  for  their 
use,  are  expected  to  increase  signlflcantly  the 
utility  of  the  VORTAC  system. 

The  FAA  now  operates  858  en  route  VORs, 
at  which  695  are  co-located  with  TACAN  or 
DME,  and  50  terminal  VORs.  Of  the  en  route 
facilities,  about  30%  are  hlgh-altltude  VOR/ 
VORTACS.  Another  29  VORs  are  iterated  by 
the  military,  and  44  by  state  or  private 
owners. 

Present  plans  for  expansion  of  the  en  route 
VORTAC  system  are  limited  to  the  Installa- 
tion of  new  or  relocated  facilities  provided 
to  serve  new  airports,  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  air  traffic  In  the  vicinity  of  high-density 
terminal  areas,  and  to  establish  new  airways. 

Terminal  VORs  (TVOR)  wUl  be  installed 
to  give  approach  guidance  to  eligible  airports 
that  are  not  expected  to  qualify  for  an  ILS 
and  are  not  near  an  en  route  VOR  or  VOR- 
TAC. Distance  measuring  capability  will  be 
provided  where  it  does  not  exist — the  stand- 
ard DME  at  en  route  VORs  tmd  a  low-power, 
solid-state  version  at  terminal  VORs. 

Capital  investment  amounting  to  some 
$109  million  will  be  required  for  new  en  route 
navigation  facilities  and  equipment,  and  im- 
provements to  existing  facilities,  during  the 
next  10  years.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
total,  $67.6  million,  will  be  for  Dc^pler  and 
Precision  VOR  modifications  to  improve  the 
coverage  and  accuracy  of  VOR  ground  sta- 
tions. 

Other  significant  expenditures  will  be  for 
expansion  of  the  VOR/TVOR  system  ($15.6 
million) ,  for  the  provision  of  distance  meas- 
uring capability  at  VOR/TVORs  ($17  mil- 
lion) and  for  VORTAC  system  improvements 
($16.2  million) . 

Landing  aid  facilities  expenditures  during 
the  next  10  years  are  estimated  at  $306.6 
million.  Of  this  amount  $85.5  million  is  for 
conventional  ILS  systems.  By  1978,  the  653 
runways  so  equipped  will  be  more  than  dou- 
ble today's  322  ILS  runways  and  the  number 
of  Category  Il/m  runways  will  Increase  al- 
most fivefold. 

Microwave  landing  systems,  including  the 
interim  V/STOL  ILS,  will  account  for  $150 
million  or  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total.  The  remaining  funds  wlU  go  for  DME 
at  ILS  ($4.9  million)  and  for  visual  aids — 
approach  lighting  ($50.9  million),  runway 
end  Identification  lights  ($3.3  million),  and 
visual  approach  slope  Indicators  ($11.7 
mUllon) . 
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PILOT  REQUIREMENTS  1972  VERSUS  1982 


May  2Ay  1972 


Pilot  requirements 


Types  of  airspace 


Flight  condition 


1972 


1972 


1982 


Uncontrolled. 


VFR(day) Current  pilot  cer- 
tificate: 

1.  Student 

2.  Private 

3.  Commercial 

4.  ATR 


Appropriate  rating:         Current  medical: 


Same  as  1972. 


Uncontrolled 

Uncontrolled 

Controlled  (nonpositive). 

Controlled  (nonpositive). 

Positive  control 


1.  Single  engine...         Ist,  2d  (FAR  61.3) 

2.  Multi  engine 

3.  Land 

4.  Sea 

5.  Instructor 

6.  Instrument 

7.  Helicopter 

8.  Glider 

VFR  (night) Same  as  VFR  (Day) Same  as  1972. 

IFR Same  as  VFR  plus:  Pilot  certificate:  Private  or    Rating:  Instrument Same  as  1972. 

higher  with  200  hours. 
VFR Same  as  uncontrolled  VFR  plus:  Pilofcertifeate:  Same  as  1972  plus:  Annual  pilot  proficiency 

Private  or  higher.  check. 

IFR Same  as  uncontrolled  IFR  plus:  FCC  radio-tele-  Same  as  1972  plus:  Annual  pilot  proficiency 

phone  rating.  check. 

VFR Not  authorized Not  authorized. 

IFR Same  as  controlled  nonpositive  IFR Same  as  1972  plus:  Annual  pilot  proficiency 

check. 


AIRBORNE  EQUIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS,  1972  VERSUS  1982 

Flight  condition 

Airborne  flight  and  navigation  equipment  requirements 

Type  of  airspace 

1972                                                                                                        1982 

Uncontrolled VFR  (night). 


Uncontrolled. 


6.  Manifold  pressure 

7.  Fuel  gage 

8.  Landing  gear 

9.  Belts  (FAR  91.33) 


3.  Landing  light  (if  for  hire) 

4.  Electrical  source 

5.  Clock  with  sweep  second  hand 

6.  Artlfical  horizon 

7.  Directional  gyro  or  equivalent 

8.  Generator 


Same  as  1972. 


Same  as  1972. 


Uncontrolled  VFR  (day) 1.  Airspeed  6.  Manifold  pressure  Same  as  1972. 

2.  Altimeter 

3.  Compass 

4.  Tachometer 

5.  Oil  temperature 
All  above  plus: 

1.  Position  lights 

2.  Anti-collision  light 
IFR Same  as  VFR  plus: 

1.  2-way  radio 

2.  Navigation  system 

3.  Gyro  turn/bank 

4.  Sensitive  altimeter  adjusta- 

ble for  barometer  pressure 

Controlled  (nonpositive) VFR Same  as  uncontrolled  vFR Same  as  1972  plus  transponder.' 

Controlled  (nonpositive) IFR Same  as  uncontrolled  IFR Same  as  1972  plus  transponder.' 

Positive  control  VFR Not  authoiized Not  authorized. 

IFR        Same  as  uncontrolled  IFR  plus:  Same  as  1972  (see  footnote). 

1.  OME  3.  VOIR(inTCAs) 

2.  Transponder 

4096  code,  Mode  3A  transponder  with  Mode  C  automatic  altitude  reporting  capability  will  be  required  at  the  21  high  density  terminal  locations,  in  APC,  and  at  12,500  feet  or  above.  All  nonparlicipat- 
ine  airciaft  operating  within  the  terminal  radar  service  area  at  remaining  radar  locations  that  are  equipped  with  ARTS  system  will  also  be  transponder-equipped  with  Mode  C  capability. 

ACCRUED  LIABILITY  TO  CIVIL  AVIATION  FROM  USER  TAXES  BY  TAX  TYPE— FISCAL  YEARS  1972-82 

|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


Type  of  tax 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Passenger  ticket  tax,  8  percent 

Waybill  tax,  5  percent 

Fuel  tax,  7  cents  a  gallon 

International  passenger  tax,)3.00. 

Aircraft  use  lax 

Taxes  on  a/c  tires  and  tubes 


553.5 
30.7 
45.8 
41.5 
18.6 
3.2 


613.1 
33.8 
48.2 
45.9 
19.4 
3.3 


688.8 
37.9 
49.1 
51.1 
20.2 
3.5 


770.0 
42.4 
52.1 
56.8 
21.2 
3.8 


858.8 
48.8 
54.4 
63.0 
22.1 
4.1 


955.9 
56.1 
58.6 
69.8 
23.5 
4.4 


1,061.0 
64.0 
62.0 
77.2 
24.8 
4.7 


1,175.9 
73.5 
65.7 
85.3 
26.2 
5.0 


1,301.6 
83.1 
71.2 
94.1 
27.6 
5.3 


1,437.9 

93.9 

74.9 

103.7 

29.0 

5.6 


1,586.1 

106.1 

79.7 

114.1 

30.8 

5.9 


Total. 


Air  carrier 

General  aviation. 

Cumulative  total. 


693.3 

763.7 

850.6 

946.3 

1.051.2 

1, 168. 3 

1,293.7 

1,431.6 

1,582.9 

1,745.0 

1,922.7 

633.7 
59.6 

700.1 
63.6 

784.4 
66.2 

875.5 
70.8 

976.3 
74.9 

1,087.0 
81.3 

1,  206. 7 
87.0 

1,338.4 
S3. 2 

1,481.4 
101.5 

1,636.7 
108.3 

1,805.9 
116.8 

693. 3 

1,457.0 

2,307.6 

3,253.9 

4,  305. 1 

5,473.4 

6,  767. 1 

8,198.7 

9,781.6 

11,526.6 

13,449.3 

Air  carrier 

General  aviation. 


633.7 
59.6 


1,333.8 
123.2 


2,118.2 
189.4 


2,  993. 7 
260.2 


3,970.0 
335.1 


5.057.0 
416.4 


6,  263. 7 
503.4 


7,602.1 
596.6 


9, 083.  5 
698.1 


10, 720. 2 
806.4 


12,  526. 1 
923.2 


1976 


TOTAL  AIRCRAFT  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  U.S.  AIR  CARRIERS  (AS  OF  JANUARY  1) 

Repotted  Forecast 

Aircraft  type  1950  1955  1960  1965  1971  1972 

Total  aircraft 

Fixed-wing  aircraft 

Jet - 

2- and  3-engine 214  1,205  1,224 

4-englne 84  511  931  883 

SST 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1982 


960 

1,446 

..    1,850 

2,125 

2,679 

2,600 

2,680 

3,310 

949 

1.426 

1,827 

2,104 

2,663 

2,583 

2.659 

3,285 

— 

84 

725 

2,136 

2,107 

2,340 

3,110 

1,546 

758 

36 


2,420 

625 

65 
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Reported 


Forecast 


Aircraft  type 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1971 


1972 


1976 


1982 


Fixed-wing  aircraft — (^ntinued 
Turboprop 


213 


312 


374 


345 


248 


1-  and  2-engine. 
4-engine 


35 
178 


97 
215 


264 
110 


263 
82 


211 
37 


130 

115 
15 


Piston. 


949 


1,426 


1,530 


1,067 


153 


131 


71 


45 


1-  and  2-engine. 
4-engine 


589 
360 


773 
653 


661 
869 


620 
447 


119 

-1-34 


107 
24 


63 
8 


45 


Helicopter. 


11 


20 


23 


21 


16 


17 


21 


25 


Piston  engine.. 
Turbine  engine. 


11 


20 


23 


6 
15 


3 
13 


3 
14 


21 


Note:  Included  here  are  all  passenger  and  cargo  aircraft  owned  or  leased  by,  and  in  the  domestic  or  international  service  of  the  United  States  certificated  route,  supplemental.  Intrastate  and 
commercial  air  carriers.  Aircraft  used  for  training  and  aircraft  that  have  been  withdrawn  from  service  and  are  awaiting  disposal  are  not  included  here.  (Aircraft  in  the  service  of  air  taxi  operators 
are  shown  in  the  general  aviation  aircraft  fleet.) 

TRENDS  IN  FACILITIES 


Facility 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


19701 


19821 


L/MF  ranges  

VOR/VORTAC... 

NDB 

Air  traffic  control  centers 

Airport  towers 

Combined  station  towers' 

Flight  service  stations.. 

International  flight  service  stations. 

Instrument  landing  systems 

Precision  approach  radar 

Airport  surveillance  radar 

Air  route  surveillance  radar 

Airports 


378 
371 
141 
31 
172 


451 

15 

96 

7 

7 


344 
424 
175 

31 
100 

75 
364 

11 
157 

10 

31 


6,403 


6,839 


305 

725 

190 

35 

153 

75 

335 

11 

191 

18 

52 

35 

1,881 


48 

27 

0 

867 

900 

1,038 

286 

281 

307 

28 

27 

25 

226 

288 

489 

66 

46 

0 

331 

332 

887 

12 

8 

8 

257 

306 

1.255 

30 

0 

0 

77 

120 

268 

84 

90 

120 

566 

11.195 

12,700 

<  Excludes  military  and/or  non-Federal  facilities. 
'Forecast. 


I  CSTs  should  be  considered  as  additive  to  either  FSSs  or  towers. 
ACTIVE  GENERAL  AVIATION  AIRCRAFT  BY  TYPE 


Reported 


Aircraft  type 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1971 


Forecast 
1972 


1976 


1982 


Total  aircraft. 
Fixed-wing  aircraft.. 


55,500 


60,432 


Turbine. .- 

Piston 

Rotorcratt. 
Other 


78.760 
^77,730" 

646 

77, 184 
659 
371 


95. 442 

93, 130 

574 

92,  656 

1,503 

809 


131. 407 

127, 609" 

2.401 
126.  208 

2,247 
1,551 


135.000 

msoo 

2,500 
128,  300 

2,CP0 
1,600 


154. 000 


148,400 

3.600 
144, 800 

3.  bCO 
2,100 


203. 000 
1947800 

7,300 

187.  500 
5,200 
3,000 


Note:  General  Aviation  fleet  as  of  January  1. 1971  reflects  a  new  definition  of  active  aircraft.  "Must  be  registered  as  of  the  specified  date  and  must  have  reported  hours  flown  during  the  previous 
calendar  year." 

LANDING  AIDS  F.  &  E.  UNIT  AND  COST  SUMMARY-FISCAL  YEARS  1973-82 

[Cost  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978  82 


Ksni 


Units 


Cost      Units 


Cost      Units 


Cost      Units 


Cost      Units 


Cost      Units 


Cost 


1973-82 
Units  Cost 


Instrument  landing  system 20,539 


17.880 


20,411  22,055 20,540 139.231 


Category  I  ILS 7.421 


10.234 


9.120 13.250 


3,124 


12.063 


Establish  ILS  and  approach  lights  1 10         3.518 

Establish  localizer  wi'h  OME... 1  369 

Relocate  rom  category  II  runway 

Establish  RVR 8  427 

Establish  COMLO 23  527. 

Improve  ILS  category  I - 2,580 


24 


17 


1 6 .732 

"i'.m 


20       '  1  .oOa 


33 


1 9  .2j7 


19 


1,900 


15 


1,500 


15 


1.500 


1,892 


1,610 


2,433 


1,624 12,063 


87 
1 

66 
8 

23 


240.656 

55.302 

'2b  .117 

369 

6.600 

427 

527 

22 .262 


Improve  ILS  lo  category  II  standards 16        6.095 

Add  glide  slope  and  marker  to  localizer 6  596 

Establish  OME  at  localizer 

Provide  category  IIIA  all  weather  landing  system..  2         1,121 

Provide  category  III  all  weather  capability  (E.  &D.) 4,691  . 

Provide  ILS  su^ining  engineering  (E.  &  D.) 615  . 

Provide  V/STOL  approach  and  landing  system 

Establish  microwave  landing  system 

Category  1. 

Category  II 

Category  III 


12 
1 

40 
i. 


3,600 

99 

1,800 

1,121 


15 
I 

60 
6 


4,500 
99 
2, 700  . 
3,369 


15 
1 


4.500 
99 


58 

9 

100 

10 


936 


628 


5 
15 
10 
3 
2 


778 
3.428 
1,280 

978 
1,170 


10 
65 
40 
15 
10 


1,556 
15,860 
5,120 
4.890 
5,850 


50 
523 
300 
191 

32 


7,782 

119.386 

38,400 

62.266 

18,  720 


75 
603 

350 

209 

44 


18,695 

893 

4,500 

5.611 

4,691 

615 

11,675 

138,674 

44, 800 

68.134 

25,740 
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LANDING  AIDS  F.  &  E.  UNIT  AND  COST  SUMMARY— FISCAL  YEARS  1973-82.— Continued 


May  2^,  1972 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978-82 

1973-82 

Item 

Units 

Cost 

Units 

Cost 

Units 

Cost 

Units 

'"44" 

26 
3 

Cost 

Units 

Cost 

Units 

Cost 

Units 

Cost 

visual  aids  

2,024  . 
913 

215 
185 
711  . 

26 
3 

4,661  . 
1,164 

287 

180 
3,030  .. 

"'44' 
26 
3 

4, 245  . 
1,164 

287 

180 
2,614  . 

5,  278  . 
1,164 

287 

180 
3,647  . 

■"■"44' 

26 
3 

6, 093  . 
1,164 

287 

180 
4,462  . 

■228' 
176 
15 

43, 617  . 
6.085 
1.945 
900 

34. 687  . 

"'439' 

297 

29 

Establish  VASI 

35 

65, 918 

Establish  RE  IL    

17 

11,654 

Establish  LD  IN 

2 

3,308 

Approac:>  lighting. 

1,805 
49, 151 

MALS 

MALS/RAIL      

5 
24 

222 
1,800 

5 
20 

222 
1,500 

5 
33 

222 
2,4}5 

5 
40 

222 
3,000 

57 
250 

2.537 
18,  250 

77 
367 

3,425 

Modernize  ALS 

62  . 

27, 025 
62 

Establish  AL5F 

3 
6 

660 
348 

3 

4 

660 
232 

3 
5 

660 
290 

3 
10 

660 
580 

SO 
50 

11,000 
2,900 

62 
75 

VSTOL  approach  lighting 

13, 640 

Visual  aid  improvements  (E.  &  D.) 

649  . 

4,350 
649 

Total  landing  aids 

22.563  . 

22,541  .. 

~" 

24,656 

27,333  . 

26,633  . 

182,848  . 

306.574 

EN  ROUTE  NAVIGATION  AIDS  F 

&  E. 

UNIT  AND  COaT  SUMMARY 

Short  distance  navigation  aids - 

2.548 

9.360  .. 

9,620  . 

12.550  . 

11.850  . 

61,500  . 

107, 428 

Establish /Relocate  Converl  VOR 

914  . 

8, 164  .. 



8,336  . 

11,509  . 

10,905  . 

51,860  . 

91,688 

Establish  IVOR 

2 

255 

1 
24 

3 
20 

132 
1,080  .. 
1.307 
2,000 

15 

■     '5' 
20 

1,976 

715" 

2,000 

15 

30 

5 

20 

1.976  . 
1,350 
715 
2,000 

45 
58 
20 
31 

5,929 

2,  mo 

2,860 
3,100 

79 

132 

38 

111 

2 

I 

315 

10,268 

Provide  OME  at  TVOR 

20 

5 

20 

900 

715 

2,000 

Establish  VOR        

5,940 
6,312 

ProvijeDMEat  VOR    ... 

Relocate  VOR  VORTAC. 

2 
1 

477  . 
182  . 

11. 100 
477 
182 

57,409 

Convprt  VOR  to  DV03 .._ 

Converl  VOR  to  PVOR 

20 

3.645 

20 

3,645 

30 

5,468 

40 

7,290 

""205" 

■"37,36i" 

ImproveVOR 

1.634  . 
103  .. 
221  .. 

"i^Mo'i: 

1,196  .. 

1,284  . 

1,041  . 

945  . 

9,640  . 

""z% 



Replace  obsolete  VOR  transmitters 

29 

15, 740 
103 
221 

700 

Implement  50  Ml  spacing 

Provide  mobile: 

VOR 

2 
2 

280 
220 
696  .. 

2 
2 

280 
220 
784  .. 

1 
1 

140  .. 
110  .. 
791  .. 

- 

5 
5 

DME 

550 

Other  VORTAC  imporovements 

945  .. 

9.640  .. 

12,856 

Engineering  support  (E.  &  0.) 

1.310 

Low  and  medium  frequency  facilities 

119  .. 

300  ... 

300  .. 

300  .. 

250  .. 

500  .. 

1.769 

Replace  tube-type  monitors. 

Relocate  Jackson,  Miss  "H" 

74 
1 

89  .. 
30  .. 

74 
1 

89 

30 

1.650 

Other 

300  ... 

300  .. 

300.. 

250  .. 

500  .. 

Longldistance  air  navigation  aids 



Total 

2,667  .. 

9,660  ... 

9,920  . 

12.850  . 

12,100  . 

62.000  .. 

109,197 

1  Excludes  approach  ligtits  in  fiscal  year  1974-76. 

AiBPORTS — The   Next    10   Yeabs 

The  latest  annual  edition  of  the  National 
Aviation  System  Plan  released  by  the  FAA 
reflects  an  Increase  of  almost  800  T7.S.  civil 
airports  since  last  year's  report — a  7.2%  rise 
to  a  new  total  of  11,989.  As  of  December  1. 
1971.  10,598  are  classified  as  airports,  931  as 
heliports  and  460  as  seaplane  bases. 

Of  the  11.989  total.  3.240  airports  are  in- 
cluded In  the  National  Airport  System  (a  rise 
of  only  two  since  last  year)  which  Includes 
only  those  considered  necessary  to  meet  the 
national  need  of  civil  airports.  As  such,  they 
are  eligible  for  federal  development  aid. 

The  FAA  foresees  a  need  for  1,410  addi- 
tional airports  through  1982  which  would  in- 
clude 112  for  combined  air  carrier  and  gen- 
eral aviation  operations  and  1.298  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  general  aviation  operations. 
By  1982  the  National  Airport  System  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  nearly  4.5%  to  4.650  allowing 
for  intrasystem  changes  (abandonment  and 
conversions) . 

To  accomplish  these  changes,  a  funding 

Qj;equlrement     (including    both    ADAP    and 

sponsor  funds)   of  $6.4  billion  is  envisioned 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  next  10  years 

(1973-82). 

Under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act.  $2.5  billion  is  available  from  the 
federal  coffers  over  the  1971-1980  time  pe- 
riod for  the  Airport  Development  Program 
(ADAP)  and  airport  planning  grants.  Al- 
though the  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1980.  fol- 
low-on legislation  is  expected  by  the  FAA 
which  would  provide  continued  ADAP  fund- 
ing at  or  near  $250  million  yearly  and  plan- 
ning grants  of  $15  million  a  year  after  the 
$75  million  original  total  allocation  for  that 
program  Is  expended. 

Presently,  fund  matching  between  federal 
and  local  agencies  is  on  a  50-50  basis.  Avia- 
tion  Subcommittee   hearings   scheduled   to 


be  in  progress  at  the  time  of  publication  are 
expected  to  include  an  airing  of  the  Cook 
amendment  to  the  Airport/Airways  Act.  This 
would  increase  the  federal  share  of  match- 
ing funds  to  75  % . 

While  no  immediate  action  is  expected,  it  is 
contemplated  that  such  legislation,  if  passed, 
would  be  retroactive  to  allow  the  increased 
benefits  to  accrue  to  airport  sponsors  who 
might  otherwise  hold  up  needed  improve- 
ments wliile  waiting  for  the  lower  funding 
requirement. 

Distribution  of  airport  development  assist- 
ance over  the  1973-82  period  compares  within 
one  or  two  percentage  points  of  the  previ- 
ous 1972-81  figures.  The  breakdown  is: 

52%  for  primary  airports.  28%  for  second- 
ary and  the  remaining  20%  for  feeder  air- 
ports. 

52%  for  new  airports.  48%  for  Improving 
existing  ones. 

44%  for  the  construction  of  new  primary 
and  secondary  airports,  the  major  portion  of 
which  (34%)  would  fund  12  new  primary 
airports. 

As  with  most  prognostications,  the  aviation 
system  plan  is  subject  to  many  contingencies, 
wtiich  are  recognized  by  the  FAA  as  potential 
problem  areas. 

The  environmental  effects  of  airport  up- 
grading and  building  as  evidenced  by  noise, 
various  pollutants,  compatible  lands  -aae  and 
airport  access  facilities  are  causing  such  a 
public  furor  that,  unless  solutions  can  be 
found,  many  needed  airport  development  and 
building  projects  may  be  stymied.  Especial- 
ly constraining  are  the  environmental  blocks 
to  V/STOLports  and  heliports  due  to  their 
closer  proximity  to  densely  populated  areas. 

The  frustrating  effect  of  Jurisdictional 
problems  is  considered  the  most  critical  con- 
straint to  the  development  of  an  overall 
balanced  system  of  airports  to  serve  major 


metropolitan  cities  and  relieve  congestion. 
The  need  here  is  for  adequately  empowered 
multi-Jvirisdlctional  bodies  to  decide  upon 
types  of  airports  and  their  locations  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
areas  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

Money — in  the  form  of  local  Investment  to 
match  federal  fund  grants — is  another  im- 
pediment to  quick  action.  The  Grant-in-Aid 
Program  requires  a  50%  local  participation  in 
project  costs,  but  many  communities  which 
need  better  airport  facilities  and  have  a  def- 
inite place  In  the  system  may  not  have  the 
resources  available  to  match  the  federal  por- 
tion. The  75-25  ratio  proposed  by  the  Cook 
amendment  is  one  attempt  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

Still  an  unknown  regarding  Its  Impact  on 
ADAP  is  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act.  Prior  to  July  1,  1972.  100%  of  all  reloca- 
tion costs  incurred  by  the  local  sponsors 
can  be  paid  from  ADAP  f imds,  but  afterward 
they  will  be  eligible  for  federal  funding  at 
the  same  matching  percentage  as  airport  de- 
velopment work  in  the  state. 

The  airport  system  planning  effort  of  the 
FAA  involves  preparation  of  the  National 
Airport  System  and  provision  of  advisory 
services  for  its  development.  Implementation 
has  begun  of  an  expanded  planning  program. 

Among  other  aspects,  the  National  Airport 
System  Plan  (NASP)  differs  from  its  prede- 
cessor National  Airport  Plan  In  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

The  time  span  Is  being  expanded  from  the 
previously  envisioned  five  to  10  years  to  ulti- 
mately encompass  20  years. 

Prior  to  consideration  for  development  rec- 
ommendations, an  airport  will  be  examined 
in  relation  to  its  total  needs  (airfield  area 
landing  aids,  terminal  building  area  and  air- 
port access). 

Functional  role  and  priority  in  th«  system 
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will  Identify  long-range  requirements  for  the 
total  airport  and  for  setting  of  development 
priorities. 

Decision-making  procedures  will  employ 
greater  use  of  systems  analysis  techniques 
beginning  with  the  FY  1972  plan.  Initially 
manual,  the  system  is  expected  to  be  largely 
automated  by  1981. 

Greater  participation  Is  being  invited  from 
the  aviation  Industry  and  user  community 
during  the  planning  process  to  allow  basic 
airport  development  decisions  to  respond  to 
the  social  and  economic  objectives  of  the 
community  It  serves. 

As  part  of  its  planning  efforts,  the  FAA 
prepares  and  issues  planning  materials  and 
information  for  the  guidance  of  airport  man- 
agement and  community  plarmers.  Advice 
and  guidance  is  offered  on  such  aspects  as: 
location  criteria  for  airports  to  serve  mul- 
tiple geographic  areas;  layout  planning  for 
minimum  noise  exposure;  guidance  for  im- 
plementing the  planning  grant  program  (lat- 
est is  Advisory  Circular  150/5070-6  on  devel- 
oping airport  master  plans)  and  participa- 
tion in  urban  transportation  planning. 

Standardization  of  airport  design  criteria 
and  safety  are  two  aspects  of  the  overall  air- 
port system  that  go  hand-in-hand  and  are 
emphasized  by  the  FAA.  It  will  study  and 
offer  guidance  in  over  20  specific  areas, 
among  them: 

Studies  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
and  requirements  of  V/STOL  aircraft. 

Development  of  a  single  design  criteria 
publication  for  air  carrier  airports. 

Guidance  on  parallel  runway  separation 
at  air  carrier  airports. 

Design  and  developmental  guidance  for 
seaplane  bases. 

Correlation  of  airport  design  criteria  with 
environmental  considerations. 

Requirements  for  airports  served  exclu- 
sively by  air  cargo  carriers. 

The  next  step  further  is  FAA's  concern 
with  airport  construction  standards.  These 
relate  to  airfield  surfaces  and  visual  aids. 

One  evaluation  has  been  completed  on  the 
effects  of  high  strut  loads  and  multi-wheel 
landing  gear  on  pavements,  which  will  result 
in  a  pavement  design  criteria  for  locations 
frequented  by  the  heavier  aircraft.  Also  in 
the  area  of  pavements  is  a  study  of  flotation 
economics  (wheels  vs.  pavement  thickness), 
pavement  dynamics  under  moving  loads,  and 
other  design  considerations  aimed  at  devel- 
opment of  a  pavement  science  planners  can 
use  for  present  and  future  heavy  aircraft. 
Pavement  surface  treatments  and  texturing 
will  be  examined  to  evaluate  anti-skid 
properties. 

Criteria  have  been  developed  and  pub- 
lished for  better  and  more  economical  Cat  I 
and  Cat  II  taxiway  lighting  and  an  inte- 
grated lighting  system  is  under  development 
for  the  attainment  of  Cat  11  operational 
capability. 

Criteria  will  be  developed  for  low-cost 
VASI,  REIL,  airport  beacons  and  approach 
lighting  systems  for  use  under  VFB  condi- 
tions. With  criteria  already  developed  for 
VFR  visual  guidance  for  heliports,  a  new 
program  aims  at  development  of  an  inte- 


grated IFB  visual  aid  system  including  light- 
ing and  marking.  Heliport  and  STOL-port 
visual  aids  are  being  evaluated  at  the  FAA's 
NAFEC  R&D  center  (Airport  World,  March 
1972) . 

Airport  operations  and  maintenance  cri- 
teria are  part  of  a  continuing  program 
aimed  at  Improving  operating  safety  at  air- 
ports. Prevention  and  removal  of  snow,  ice 
and  slush,  firefighting  equipment  and  tech- 
niques, reduction  of  the  bird  population  in 
the  vicinity  of  airports,  facility  maintenance, 
aircraft  arrestment  and  acceleration  (includ- 
ing arresting  devices  for  elevated  STOLports) 
and  control  or  modification  of  terminal  area 
weather. 

The  final  rule  Is  being  developed  on  airport 
certification  (PAR  Part  139)  which  will  be 
implemented  May  21,  1973.  Advisory  circu- 
lars have  been  developed  on  fire  and  rescue 
service,  emergency  plan,  airport  safety  self- 
inspection  and  the  airport  operations  man- 
ual. 

What  used  to  be  called  Research  and  De- 
velopment Is  now  Engineering  and  Develop- 
ment (think  E&D  Instead  of  R&D).  Twenty- 
one  major  E&D  programs  are  each  subdivided 
into  program  elements  and  further  broken 
down  into  subprograms. 

Among  specific  studies  has  been  a  con- 
tract awarded  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
close-in.  offshore  airport  for  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  to  compare  its  merits 
with  conventional  installations. 

In  the  dolng-something-about-the-weather 
department  is  a  subprogram  which  will  even- 
tually develop  and  test  prototype  fog  dis- 
persal systems  and  techniques  In  such  a 
way  as  to  best  balance  out  improved  visibil- 
ity, aviation  benefits  and  environmental  im- 
pact. 

Groupted  under  one  subprogram  is  develop- 
ment of  fire-fighting  equipment/techniques 
to  ensure  crew  and  passenger  survival  after 
crash  landings,  removal  and  control  of  win- 
ter's snow/ ice/slush  hazard  and  utilization 
impediment,  and  emergency  runway  arrest- 
ing systems. 

New  criteria  for  pavement  design  and  con- 
struction are  expected  to  result  in  more 
economical  and  durable  surfaces  that  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  significant  cost  savings. 

Modern  analytical  techniques  will  be  used 
to  measure  and  predict  airport  capacity  in- 
creases which  can  be  expected  from  new  air- 
port facilities. 

The  alrslde  aspects  of  terminal  ground 
traffic  is  the  subject  of  a  subprogram  to  de- 
velop new  designs,  procedures  and  actual 
hardware  to  Improve  traffic  flow  at  new  and 
existing  airports.  Included  will  Im  dual-lane 
techniques,  high-speed  exists  and  entrances, 
aircraft  transporters  and  systems  to  dissipate 
aircraft  wake  turbulence. 

Use  of  traffic-sensing  devices  will  be  in- 
vestigated to  aid  ground  controllers  in  those 
instances  where  surface  aircraft  traffic  Is  ob- 
scured from  the  tower.  Related  to  this  Is 
development  of  ground  control  and  guidance 
systems  which  can  increase  airport  traffic 
handling  capability,  minimize  traffic  delays 
and  complete  all-weather  ILS  CAT  ni  ca- 
pability. Tests  will  be  conducted  at  NAFEC. 


The  concept  of  elevated  STOLports  In  com- 
patible real  estate  locations  (over  highways, 
railroads,  etc.)  wlU  get  a  share  of  attention 
with  the  development  of  one  or  more  sites 
for  research  and  operational  tests. 

Landside  terminal  area  design  studies  will 
cover  problems  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  operational  areas  of  high  density 
metropolitan  airports.  Terminal  building 
space,  baggage,  mail  and  cargo  handling, 
land  acquisition,  zoning,  access/egress, 
ground  receivers  and  concessions  will  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  intermodal  aspects  of  the  Interface  of 
the  airport  landside  with  other  transporta- 
tion systems  is  a  subject  which  the  FAA 
presently  is  planning  to  recommend  to  DOT 
for  primary  leadership. 

The  final  specific  E&D  subprogtmm  is  In 
the  area  of  accident  prevention,  which  will 
attempt  to  develop  means  for  improving  and 
measvwing  runway  surface  traction. 

AERONAUTICAL  ACTIVITY  LEVELS  FOR  FUNCTIONAL  ROLE 
AIRPORT  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 


Airport  category 


Public  service  level 
(annual  enpl.  pass.) 


Aeronautical 
operational  density 
(annual  arcft.  ops.) 


Prima  ry  system More  tha  n 

1.000,000 

High  density 

Medium  rfeiisity 

Low  density 

Secondary  system SO.OOOtoi.iOOO.bod. 

High  density 

Mediu m  density 

Low  density .   

Feeder  system Less  than  50,000... 

High  density 

Medium  density 

Low  density 


More  than  350,000. 
250.000  to  350,000. 
Less  than  250,000. 

More  than  250,000. 
100,000  to  250,000. 
Less  than  100,000. 

More  than  100,000. 
20.000  to  100.000. 
Less  than  20.000. 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT  SYSTEM  COMPOSITION  AND 
REQUIREMENTS  1973-82 


System 
classification 


Projected  system 
adjustments 

Intra- 
system system 
additions  >        changes 


Projected 

1982 

national 

systems 


Primary  system: 

High  density 

Medium  density. 
Low  density 


+30 

+13 

-4 


50 
30 
25 


Total. 


12 


+39 


105 


Secondary  system: 

High  density 

Medium  density  .. 
Low  density 


15 
80 
80 


+207 
-15 

+88 


253 
250 
342 


Total. 


175 


+280 


845 


Feeder  system: 
High  density.     . 
Medium  density 
Low  density 


127 
463 
633 


+5 
+448 
-773 


193 
1.706 
1,800 


total. 


1.223 


-320 


3,699 


National  system 
Total 


1.410 


-1 


4.649 


>  Includes  new  airport  construction  requirements  and  addi- 
tional privately  and  publicly  owned  airports  to  be  included 
within  the  national  system  over  the  10-year  period. 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS  1973-82:  AIRFIELD  AREA  ONLY 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


System  classification  > 


Improvements  to 
existing  airports 

1973-77         1978-82 


New  airport 
development 


1973-77 


Projected 
total  devel- 
opment 

needs. 

1978-82     1973-82 


Primary  system : 

High  density 

Medium  density. 
Low  density 

Total 

Sflcondary  system: 

High  density 

Medium  density. 


$360 
270 
420 


$24 
38 
56 


$463 
100 
30 


$1,080 
380 
132 


$1,927 
788 
638 


1.050 

43 
516 


118 

10 
U3 


593 

46 
146 


1,592 

147 
94 


3.353 

246 
869 


Improvements  to 
existing  airports 


New  airport 
development 


System  classification  > 


1973-77 


1978-82 


1973-77 


Projected 
total  devel- 
opment 

needs, 

1978  82  1973-82 


Low  density. 


Total 

Feeder  system: 

High  density 

Medium  density. 
Low  density 


Total 

System  total. 


292 

160 

137 

103 

692 

$851 

56 

254 
345 

$283 

29 
4S 

43 

$329 

73 
109 

71 

$344 

48 

110 

45 

$1,807 

206 
521 
504 

655 

120 

253 

203 

1,231 

2,556 


521 


1,175 


2,139 


6,341 


'Airport  classifications  are  based  on  the  combined  functions  of  public  service  and  aeronautical  operational  density.  The  classification  system  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  10  of  tha  National 
mahon  System  Policy  Summary. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  AIRPORTS-FISCAL  YEARS  1973-82 
(Cost  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


May  24,  1972 


Program,  element,  and  subprogram 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978-82 


1373-82 


01  System: 

012  Specific  Studies 

012-608  Guidelines  lor  National,  Regional  and  Metropolitan  Airport  System 
Planning. 

08  Runways/Taxiways: 

081  Safety  Support 

081-261  Fog  Dispersal  and  Prevention. 

081-731  Airport  Safety  Support  System. 

082  Design/Layout'Construction 

082-120  Airport  Design  and  Surfaces. 

082-121  Airport  Capacity  Determination  and  Airside  Configuration,  Design. 
082-122  Advanced  Airfield  Facility  Designs. 

083  Ground  Surveillance  and  Guidance 

083-123  Airport  Blind  Spot  Ground  Surveillance  for  Problems  Situation. 
083-601  Airport  Ground  Control  and  Guidance. 

084  STOLport  Design 

084  790  STOLport  Design  and  Testing. 

09  Landslide: 

091  Terminal/Cargo/Passenger 

091-601  Landslide  Terminal  Area  Design  Studies. 

092  Access/Egress 

18  Aircraft  Safety: 

183  Accident  Prevention 

183-731  Runway  Surface  Traction. 
ToUls 


341 


400 


400 


400 


400 


2,000 


3,941 


1,789 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

7,500 

17.789 

1,851 

1,500 

1,000 

700 

300 

1,500 

6,851 

2,309 

1,500 

1,500 

1.200 

500 

1,000 

8,009 

400 

200 

100 

100 

100 

500 

1,400 

55 

700 

1,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,700 

6.255 

0 

700 

1,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,700 

6,200 

138 

150 

150 

150 

150 

750 

1,488 

6,883 

7,150 

7,950 

6.950 

6,350 

16.650 

51.933 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  (ADAP) 


|ln  percent) 

Purpose 

5-year 

period, 

1973-77 

5-year 
period, 
1978-82 

10-year 
period, 
1973-82 

A.  Development  of 
existing  air- 
ports in  - 

Primary  system. 

Secondary  sys- 
tem. .       

Feeder  system. . 

28.1 

22.8 
17.6 

4.4 

10.6 
4.5 

18.3 

17.8 
12.1 

SubloUI.... 

68.5 

19.5 

48.2 

B.  Establishment  of 
nevK  airports 
in  - 

Primary  system. 

Secondary  sys- 
tem .        

Feeder  system. . 

15.9 

8.8 
6.8 

~~31.5^ 

60.0 

12.9 
7.6 

34.2 

10.5 
7.1 

Subtotal 

80.5 

51.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

C.  Estimated  level  of 
assistance 
(billions) 

{1.40 

$1.15 

J2.55 

SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  AIRPORT 

DEVELOPMENT  PRo"gRAM,  1973  82 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Program 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978- 
82 

1973- 
82 

ADAP 

Planning 
grams.. 

.    280 
15 

2s0 
15 

280 
15 

280 
15 

280 
15 

1,150 
75 

2.550 
ISO 

Total.. 

.    295 

295 

295 

295 

295 

1,225 

2,700 

LET  THE  HANDICAPPED  IN  OUR 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  decade,  the  pressures  to  create  a 
more  livable  environment  have  mounted 
as  Americans  demand  improvements  in 
the  Nation's  quality  of  life.  Foul  air, 
spoiled  rivers,  dying  lakes,  and  squalid 
slums  are  all  well-known  targets  of  en- 
vironmental action,  but  a  vital  part  of 
the  effort  to  improve  the  environment 
must  also  take  into  account  the  special 
needs  of  the  physically  handicapped  and 
the  elderly  in  our  population,  particu- 


larly in  the  design  and  construction  of 
new  buildings. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
reports  that  more  buildings  will  be  built 
in  the  United  States  between  now  and 
the  year  2000  than  were  built  here  in  the 
nearly  five  centuries  since  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  and  due  to  medical  and 
rehabilitation  advances,  the  number  of 
crippled  children,  disabled  adults,  and 
old  people  in  the  active  population  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  fewer  of  them 
are  housebound. 

In  the  years  to  come,  there  will  be  more 
handicapped  people,  and  they,  with  the 
rest  of  the  popiilation,  will  need  more 
buildings  and  parks  and  transportation 
facilities.  Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to 
plan,  to  design,  and  to  control  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  recreational  areas, 
and  equipment  that  will  serve  not  just 
part,  but  all,  of  our  citizens. 

With  such  a  clear  need  for  priority  at- 
tention to  providing  a  barrier-free  en- 
vironment, one  might  think  that  all 
architects,  engineers,  planners,  and  fi- 
nanciers would  automatically  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  physically  disabled,  but 
in  too  many  instances  such  is  not  the 
case.  A  continuing  effort  must  be  made 
to  educate  old  and  new  architects  and 
engineers  to  the  necessity  of  design  with 
the  needs  of  all  Americans  in  mind — the 
disabled  as  well  as  the  able  bodied.  Sim- 
ple items  which  are  included  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  structure  can  be  tremendously 
important  to  the  handicapped.  Such 
things  as  ground-level  entrances,  eleva- 
tors, doors  wide  enough  to  pei-mit  entry 
of  wheelchairs  and  people  on  crutches, 
toilets  that  can  be  used  with  privacy; 
lowered  water  fountains  and  phones  can 
be  the  difference  between  full  utilization 
or  cruel  deprivation  for  use  by  many  in- 
dividuals. An  article  by  Harold  Katz 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  To- 
day's Health  describes  the  problem  faced 
by  the  handicapped  who  seek  full  ac- 
cessability  to  pubUc  and  private  struc- 
tures in  America.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Let  the  Handi- 
capped in  Our  Buildings,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  the  Handicapped  in  Our  Buiu>ings 
(By  Harold  A.  Katz) 

Plctvire  yourself  an  Invalid  In  a  wheelchair. 
Suddenly,  you  feel  ill.  You  know  help  is  as 
close  as  the  nearest  public  telephone,  per- 
haps only  20  feet  away.  But  you  can't  ma- 
neuver your  wheelchair  into  the  phone 
booth!  Even  If  you  could,  the  coin  box  is 
too  high. 

Or  imagine  a  wounded  Vietnam  veteran. 
He  has  spent  months  undetgoing  treatment 
so  that  he  can  return  to  a  socially  useful 
life. 

The  veteran  wants  to  enroll  in  a  business 
school  to  learn  computer  technology.  He 
knows  this  Is  a  field  in  which  people  are 
urgently  needed.  But  there's  a  problem.  The 
school  of  his  choice  is  inaccessible  because 
he  is  disabled.  He  cannot  wheel  himself  up 
the  steps  of  the  building.  But  even  if  he 
somehow  managed  the  steps,  he  couldn't  get 
through  the  revolving  doors  at  the  entrance. 

Every  day  architectural  barriers  restrict 
the  full  usefulness  of  25  million  partially 
or  totally  disabled  individuals.  As  a  result, 
this  country  is  squandering  untold  resources 
of  human  potential.  Consider  these  statistics. 
of  human  potential.  Consider  those  sta- 
tistics: 

More  than  two  million  workers  suffer  dis- 
abling injuries  every  year. 

More  than  two  million  youths  are  ortho- 
pedically  handicapped. 

One  of  every  10  persons  In  the  United 
States  has  a  temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
ability. If  we  include  the  Infirmities  of  old 
age  along  with  diseases  or  handicapping  con- 
ditions that  can  occur  at  any  time — heart 
conditions,  emphysema,  arthritis,  impaired 
sight  or  hearing — about  16  million  people 
are  limited  in  their  ability  to  carry  out  such 
normal  activities  as  working,  keeping  house 
or  going  to  school. 

There  are  five  million  Americans  with 
cardiac  conditions,  most  would  benefit  from 
the  elimination  of  architectural  barriers. 

More  than  half  a  billion  dollars  Is  spent 
annually  on  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled.  According  to  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  director  of  rehabilitation  medicine  at 
the  New  York  University  Medical  Center. 
every  dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation  could 
bring  eight  dollars  back  in  taxes  alone. 

What  is  an  architectural  barrier?  It  Is 
anything  that  prevents  free  access  to,  or  use 
of,  a  building  by  a  person  In  a  wheelchair 
or  on  crutches,  or  who  Is  using  some  artificial 
means  of  support.  A  revolving  door  Is  such  a 
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barrier;  so  Is  a  regular  door  or  a  set  of  double 
doors  If  the  mazlmiun  width  Is  less  than 
32  inches.  A  narrow  flight  of  steps,  or  even 
a  wide  flight  with  steep  risers,  can  be  a  bar- 
rier; so  can  an  auto  parking  stall  with  too 
little  room  for  a  disabled  person  to  ma- 
neuver. 

A  drinking  fountain  located  too  high  Is 
an  architectural  barrier;  similarly  a  toilet 
cubicle  or  the  toilet  fixture  Itself  can  be  a 
barrier  to  the  person  In  a  wheelchair.  Other 
simple  and  seemingly  harmless  items  can 
be  serious  barriers:  elevator  controls  and 
light  switches  that  are  thoughtlessly  placed 
out  of  reach;  automatic  elevator  doors  that 
close  in  less  than  seven  seconds;  wall- 
mounted  telephones;  slippery  or  uneven  floor 
surfaces;  lack  of  handrails;  Inadequate 
lighting. 

Other  barriers  affect  persons  who  have  more 
specific  dlsabUltles.  Warning  bells  or  sirens 
are  useless  to  the  deaf.  Yet  the  simple  solu- 
tion Is  the  addition  of  a  flashing  light.  Also 
In  this  category  are  warning  signs  that  can- 
not be  read  by  the  partially-sighted  or  blind. 
However,  the  person  with  Impaired  vision 
can  easily  be  warned  by  raised  numerals 
and  letters  be  can  feel,  doornobs  that  have 
irregular  surfaces  to  denote  danger,  and 
auditory  signals  such  as  a  musical  tone  to 
Indicate  the  opening  or  closing  of  an  ele- 
vator door. 

At  every  turn  the  physically  handicapped 
are  frustrated  in  the  activities  that  most  of 
us  take  for  granted — going  to  church,  school, 
the  theater,  the  library,  a  sporting  event,  a 
restaurant  or  motel — even  voting. 

"The  millions  who  encounter  these  bar- 
riers are  more  than  statistics,"  says  Carl  A. 
Morrlng,  Jr.,  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults.  "They  are  people  like  you 
and  me,  striving  for  a  better  life.  They  are 
a  child  with  cerebral  palsy,  a  young  wage 
earner  with  multiple  sclerosis,  a  boy  crippled 
In  an  automobile  accident,  a  housewife  with 
muscular  dystrophy.  .  .  .  They  are  the  count- 
less citizens  over  65  who  are  affected  by  the 
chronic  disabilities  that  accompany  old  age." 

How  frustrating  to  prepare  the  physically 
handicapped  for  productive  lives  and  then 
unwittingly  deny  them  entrance  to  the 
buildings  In  which  they  might  find  work! 
Consider  the  talents  and  enthusiasm  wasted 
If  we  cannot  help  the  two  million  young 
people  with  orthopedic  handicaps.  If  these 
otherwise  able  young  people  are  to  become 
self-reliant,  contributing  members  of  society, 
they  need  schools  where  they  can  maneuver 
freely. 

If  architectural  barriers  were  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  schools  alone,  it  would  not  only 
promote  better  education — studies  show  that 
separate  schools  stifle  learning — ^but  it  would 
also  eliminate  the  tax  burden  of  building 
special  schools  for  the  handicapped. 

Nor  is  the  opportunity  lacking.  According 
to  architect  Robert  Dlamant,  co-designer  of 
Chicago's  John  Hancock  Center,  more  build- 
ings will  be  erected  in  this  country  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  than  were  built  here 
In  the  nearly  five  centuries  after  Columbus 
discovered  America. 

It  Is  not  "by  design  or  Intent  that  biUld- 
Ings  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  Inaccessible," 
says  Hayward  McDonald,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Architectural  Barriers. 
It  is,  he  says,  "primarily  a  matter  of  over- 
sight. If  the  architects  and  builders  get  ac- 
customed to  building  federal  and  other 
structures  according  to  minimum  standards 
for  the  handlM^tped,  and  discover  that  they 
can  do  this  without  undue  cost,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  beauty  of  design  or  loss  of  primary 
function,  we  shall  have  met  the  enemy  and 
defeated  him.  .  .  ." 

Architectural  barriers  not  only  interfere 
with  a  disabled  Individual's  access,  points 
out  Dr.  Henry  Betts  of  the  Rehabilitation  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  "they  Interfere — more  se- 
rloualy — ^wlth  the  qwMty  of  life  he  can  make 


for  himself.  Since  persons  suffering  from 
physical  handicaps  are  more  confined  in- 
doors .  .  .  the  disabled  are  more  than  usually 
circumscribed  In  their  social  lives  .  .  .  The 
removal  of  architectural  barriers  would  over- 
come senseless  limitations  to  a  more  stimu- 
lating existence  for  the  very  Individuals  who 
need  it  most." 

Yet  progress  has  been  meager  and  erratic. 
The  first  major  advance  was  the  establish- 
ment by  the  American  Standards  Association 
of  basic  guidelines. 

These  standards,  though  excellent,  did  not 
carry  the  force  of  law;  they  could  be  Ignored 
with  Impunity  by  architects,  contractors  and 
owners.  And  many  states  which  did  pass  leg- 
islation made  adherence  merely  a  matter  of 
discretion. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  too,  that  It  Is  not 
enough  to  have  legislation  covering  only  pub- 
lic buildings  built  with  tax  funds.  Most  Job 
opportunities  in  this  country  occur  In  pri- 
vate businesses  In  privately-owned  build- 
ings. 

Illinois  does  have  a  law  with  teeth.  It  re- 
quires all  new  buildings  for  public  use  (in- 
cluding those  privately  built)  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped.  Unless  they  are,  a 
building  permit  cannot  be  issued. 

California  law  requires  all  government 
buildings  open  to  the  public  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  It  also  re- 
quires buildings  with  special  toilet  facilities 
for  the  handlcapp>ed  to  be  sign  posted. 

Some  communities  have  acted  locally  to 
overcome  barriers.  Champaign  and  Urbana, 
BUnois,  have  ramped  the  curbs  In  their  down- 
town shopping  areas.  Port  Lauderdale,  Flor- 
ida, has  amended  Its  building  code  to  elim- 
inate barriers  from  futxire  public  buildings 
and  already  has  constructed  a  public  library, 
theater  and  swimming  pool  accessible  to  the 
handicapped. 

Fresno,  California,  and  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, have  building  codes  to  eliminate  certain 
barriers  from  public  buildings.  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, has  a  new  civic  center  and  arena,  as 
well  as  a  large  mall  and  business  area,  which 
are  barrier-free,  and  Its  city  health  center, 
conservatory,  downtown  library  and  13  public 
schools  are  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  In 
Chlct^o,  the  Civic  Center  has  accessibility 
features  and  an  addition  to  the  Art  Institute 
was  designed  to  be  barrier-free. 

Yes,  there  have  been  attempts  to  bring  25 
million  handicapped  Americans  back  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  But  these  ef- 
forts, though  commendable,  are  too  few  and 
too  slow.  What  we  need  are: 

1.  Uniform  laws  throughout  the  United 
States  requiring  construction  of  barrier-free 
buildings  for  public  use. 

2.  The  logical  extension  of  the  archltec- 
tiural  barrier  philosophy  to  public  transpor- 
tation to  make  It  freely  usable  by  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  (Our  society  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  but  It  cannot  yet  provide 
public  transportation  capable  of  getting  a 
physically  handicapped  person  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another) . 

3.  General  recognition  that  Just  as  our 
country  Is  determined  to  eradicate  all  vestiges 
of  discrimination  based  on  race,  religion  or 
sex,  so  will  It  no  longer  tolerate  second-class 
status  for  the  physically  handicapped. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Oambrell)  .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  659,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill 


(S.  660)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1065,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act — creat- 
ing a  National  Foundation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  and  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion— ^the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1066,  Public  Law  874,  81st  Con- 
gress, and  related  acts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
jrield  some  time  to  me? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senate  that 
the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  will  occur  at  3:30  p.m.  The 
time  prior  thereto  is  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  de- 
sire? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
under  the  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  campaign  of  1968,  candidate 
Richard  Nixon  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
United  States  imder  his  presidency 
would  never  become  weak  militarily.  He 
knew  then,  as  he  must  know  now,  that 
because  of  the  years  that  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  had  been  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  United  States  had  been  imdergoing 
a  virtual  unilateral  disarmament.  Had 
it  not  been  for  President  Kennedy's 
movement  into  Vietnam  and  into  war  in 
Vietnam,  McNamara  could  have  very 
well  so  weakened  this  coimtry  that  we 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  new 
powerful  nations  who  cared  to  challenge 
us. 

I  mention  this  backgroimd  because  of 
what  I  have  read  in  the  paper  the  last 
several  days  and  what  I  have  heard 
from  other  information — which,  by  the 
way,  can  no  longer  be  called  classified. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  President,  in 
Moscow,  is  going  to  make  a  step  that 
will  be  to  the  detriment  of  our  position 
in  this  world  of  power. 

In  effect,  what  he  proposes  to  do  is  to 
allow  the  Soviets  to  continue  to  build  up 
their  submarine  and  missile  strength  for 
a  period  of  5  years  while  at  the  same 
time  we  reduce  our  ABM  sites,  get  out  of 
the  nuclear  submarine  business,  and  al- 
low our  missiles  to  stand  at  their  present 
level,  which  is  considerably  below  the 
Soviet. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  been  hearing 
is  wrong,  because  in  this  world,  if  we  go 
away  from  power  and  others  go  toward 
power,  the  United  States  cannot  be  sec- 
ond to  anyone,  which,  in  my  opinion,  we 
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now  happen  to  be  in  several  categories  of 
the  military,  including  missiles.  To  allow 
this  to  further  deteriorate  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  great  disservice  to  the 
United  States,  to  our  responsibilities  in 
the  v.orld,  and  to  the  hopes  that  peace 
might  come.  While  it  will  do  no  good  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  oppose  this,  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  to  opp3se  It  by  vote, 
nevertheless,  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  my  President  on  this  move  if 
the  reports  we  hear  are  indeed  true. 

However,  the  President  may  be  getting 
something  in  return  for  this  agreement, 
if  made:  and  if  what  he  gets  is  worth  the 
risk  of  the  SALT  agreement,  then  the 
agreement  becomes  another  matter.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  know 
if  there  is  any  linkage  between  what  is 
agreed  upon  at  the  SALT  talks  and  other 
events  to  involve  the  United  States  and 
Russia  very  directly  and  strategically  in 
the  context  for  world  balance  of  power. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  yesterday  signed  a  major  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  coopera- 
tion to  improve  the  environment. 

The  President  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  major  step  forward  in  oiu-  ef- 
fort to  insure  a  better  environment  for 
all  people  of  the  planet. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  this  agree- 
ment, which  President  Nixon  signed  with 
President  Podgorgny  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  the  first  major  agreement  to  be 
reached  at  the  summit  talks. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  may  be 
additional  agreements  in  Moscow  on  is- 
sues affecting  the  military  postures  of 
our  two  nations.  These  would  be  import- 
ant. Yet  I  can  think  of  few  areas  of  co- 
operation that  have  greater  long-range 
significance  than  this  environmental  pro- 
tection agreement. 

I  believe  that  Chairman  RusseU  Train 
and  his  fellow  members  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity are  to  be  congratulated  for  develop- 
ing the  basis  for  this  agreement. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  the  Mos- 
cow agreement  will  enable  the  two  most 
powerful  Industrial  nations  of  the  world 
to  work  together  on  research  projects 
in  a  number  of  specific  environmental 
areas.  Further,  the  agreement  will  en- 
courage a  mutual  sharing  of  informa- 
tion, which  will  be  vital  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  world  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

While  the  Senate,  In  the  past,  has 
considered  a  number  of  major  environ- 
mental laws,  our  vision  has  largely  been 
limited  to  problems  as  they  occur  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  as  we  are  all  aware,  problems  of 
environmental  degradation  are  world- 
wide in  scope.  Air  pollution  In  one  coun- 


try can  afifect  the  people  of  another 
nation.  Water  poUution  from  one  nation 
can  affect  marine  breeding  grounds, 
damaging  fishing  areas  adjacent  to  an- 
other country.  Pollution  may  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  climatic  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 

Thus,  yesterday's  agreement  is  truly  a 
landmark  on  the  'mtuA  toward  a  better 
environment  for  all  Americans  and  for 
all  peoples. 

I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  President  Nixon  and  his  advisors  on 
its  development,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Soviets  for  their  willingness  to  work 
with  us  in  this  great  task,  which  will 
benefit  both  our  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  a  fact  sheet  on  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  environmental  protection  agiee- 
ment  has  been  prepared.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  to  give  Senators  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  broad  scope  and 
significance  of  yesterday's  agreement. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Pact  Sheet:  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Environmental 
Protection  Agreement 

1.  The  Agreement  on  Cooperation  Jn  the 
Field  of  Environmental  Protection  between 
the  Oovernments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Repuollcs  was  signed  in  Moscow  May  23 
1972  by  President  Nixon  for  the  U.S.  and  by 
President  Podgorgny  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  agreement  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  represents  the 
first  comprehensive  one  on  the  environment 
between  two  major  nations.  We  have  no 
similar  agreement  with  other  nations,  al- 
though we  have  several  formal  and  informal 
arrangements  with  other  nations  and  or- 
ganizations relating  to  specific  problems. 

The  agreement  calls  for  Joint  research 
development,  mutual  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  Information  in  all  eleven  specific 
areas  of  enviroiunental  protection.  These 
are:  air  pollution,  water  poUutlons;  environ- 
mental pollution  associated  with  agricul- 
tural production;  enhancement  of  the  urban 
organization  of  national  parks;  marine  pol- 
lution; biological  and  genetic  consequences 
environmental  changes  on  climate;  earth- 
quake prediction;  arctic  and  subarctic 
ecological  systems;  and  legal  and  admin- 
istrative measures  for  protecting  environ- 
mental  quality. 

2.  ThTee  factors  make  this  agreement 
unique: 

It  marks  the  first  time  the  two  countries 
have  decided  to  work  together  In  all  areas 
of  environmental  problems; 

In  the  past  agreements  on  environmental 
problems  have  Involved  only  exchanges  of 
time.  This  agreement  identifies  potential 
cooperative  programs  between  the  two  coun- 
tries to  be  implemented  at  a  much  higher 
level  and  focuses  on  long-term  problems. 
It  U  open-ended,  wUl  remain  in  force  for 
five  years,  and  can  be  extended  successive 
five-year  periods  unless  either  government 
wants  to  end  it; 

The  agreement  wUl  Identify  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  legal  and  administrative 
measure  to  protect  the  environment  as  prac- 
Uced  by  two  radically  different  forms  of 
government.  In  the  U.S.  control  Is  exercised 
through  legislative  and  regulatory  measures; 
m  the  U.8.8JI.  It  Is  exercised  through  a 
state -controlled  mechanism. 

3.  Bilateral  programs  envisioned  through 
the  agreement  would  involve  exchange  of 
scientists;  experts  and  research  scholars; 
organization  of  bilateral  conferences  sym- 
posia and  meetings  of  experts;  exchange  of 


Information  and  research  findings  and  the 
development  and  implementation  of  Joint 
programs  and  projects. 

The  agreement  will  establish  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Joint  Committee  on  Cooperation  In  the  Field 
of  Environmental  Protection,  which  will 
meet  once  a  year  In  Washlngt6n  and  Moscow 
alternately.  Between  these  sessions  contact 
will  be  maintained  by  two  Coordinators— 
one  Soviet  and  one  American.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Coordinators  will  be  designated 
shortly  and  that  U.S.-U.S.SJI.  Joint  Com- 
mlttee  will  meet  in  the  near  future  to  work 
out  detaUs  of  bilateral  programs. 

4.  Agreement  Is  result  of  careful  planning 
and  private  and  governmental  exchanges  on 
problems  of  environmental  quality  over  past 
few  years.  Following  the  preparation  of  draft 
proposals  from  interested  U.S.  agencies,  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  work- 
ing with  the  National  Security  Council,  CEQ 
Chairman.  Russell  E.  Train,  was  asked  by 
the  White  House  in  November,  1971  to  head 
an  interagency  task  force  to  study  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  environmental 
agreement. 

Train  met  with  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Dobrynm  In  March.  1972  to  discuss  specific 
areas  for  bilateral  cooperation  which  the  task 
force  had  developed  and  possible  forms  for 
the  agreement.  In  April,  1972,  the  Soviet 
Union  invited  the  U.S.  to  send  a  smaU  tech- 
nical delegation  to  Moscow  to  develop  a  draft 
agreement.  In  early  May,  a  four-man  team 
headed  by  Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald  of  CEQ 
went  to  Moscow  and  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  draft  text.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted quickly  and  successfully  with  no 
major  substantive  disagreement  on  either 
side. 

5.  The  agreement  has  practical  importance 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  because  it  underlines 
the  significance  the  two  major  powers  place 
on  the  Importance  of  environmental  issues. 
It  may  very  well  lead  to  other  kinds  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  between  countries  who 
share  similar  kinds  of  problems.  And  it  pro- 
vides a  positive  push  to  the  United  Nations 
activities  on  the  environment  to  be  high- 
lighted by  the  two-week  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  beginning  June  5. 
Although  the  Soviets  have  so  far  declined 
to  participate  in  the  conference  because  the 
inclusion  of  East  Germany  is  still  not  re- 
solved, this  agreement  shows  their  clear  and 
real  interest  In  environmental  Issues. 

6.  Agreement  is  closely  tied  to  develop- 
ment of  better  Soviet-U.S.  trade  relations  be- 
cause it  will  allow  purchase  of  technology  In 
use  by  either  nation  to  meet  environmental 
goals. 

7.  On  balance  the  U.S.  will  gain  as  much  as 
the  Soviets  from  the  agreement.  For  example, 
although  we  are  ahead  in  several  areas  of 
technology  in  combatting  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, the  Soviets  have  made  significant 
progress  In  such  areas  as  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic ecology  and  in  controlling  urban  sprawl 
and  improving  public  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  his  remarks,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  them  and 
to  join  in  congratulating  the  President 
and  those  members  of  his  administra- 
tion who  worked  out  this  agreement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment. 
I  know  that  we  will  look  forward  to  rec- 
ommending consent  to  this  agreement. 
I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  were  singularly  well  chosen 
and  felicitous. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  know  of 
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his  great  work  in  this  field.  I  appreciate 
his  associating  himself  with  these  re- 
marks, and  I  am  honored. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  t«xt  of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act — cre- 
ating a  National  Foundation  for  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  and  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education — the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  various  communications  concern- 
ing S.  659. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

May  22,  1972. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  higher 
education  provision  reported  out  by  the 
conference  on  S.  659.  While  the  busing  rider 
bothers  me,  I  am  not  qualified  to  Judge  how 
it  looks  in  the  light  of  alternatives.  However, 
I  did  want  you  to  know,  that  these  provisions 
relating  to  students  and  institutional  sup- 
port would  go  a  long  way  to  help  all  univer- 
sities without  imposing  a  heavy  hand  of  uni- 
formity on  higher  education.  Best  of  all,  it 
would  help  the  students  who  need  It  most 
and  still  allow  them  to  choose  the  institu- 
tions they  most  want  to  go  to. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr., 

Yale  University. 

Re  higher  education  bill. 
TO:  Presidents  of  state  colleges  and  univer- 
sities   and    associate    members    of    the 
AASCU. 
Prom:  President  Robert  R.  Martin.  AASCU. 
Date:  May  16,1972. 

Conferees  on  higher  education  omnibus  bill 
are  reported  close  to  agreement.  We  antici- 
pate that  Conference  Report  S.  659  will 
shortly  reach  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate for  action.  Key  supporters  of  bill  are  cer- 
tain that  a  major  push  from  constituents  on 
all  House  and  Senate  Members  will  be  im- 
perative to  enact  this  legislation.  S.  659  con- 
tains major  new  thrusts  in  institutional  aid, 
student  aid,  and  program  support  needed  by 
AASCU  members.  It  is  urgent  that  not  only 
AASCU  presidents,  but  members  of  their 
boards  oT  trustees  and  other  local  leadership 
wire  and  call  their  Senators  and  Representa- 


tives urging  early  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Re  higher  education  bill. 

To:  AASCU  presidents,  AASCU  non-mem- 
ber presidents,  AASCU  associate  mem- 
bers. 
Prom:  President  Robert  R.  Martin,  AASCU. 
Date:  May  19,1972. 

Attached  is  an  Informal  and  unoflScial  sum- 
mary of  the  higher  education  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  conference  Wednesday,  May  17, 
1972.  This  summary  deals  only  with  selected 
highlights  of  the  complex  bill.  We  hope  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  actual  bill  (still  being 
written)  and  the  conference  report  early  next 
week  and  we  will  send  you  evaluations  of  the 
Implications  for  AASCU  institutions  in  the 
various  provision  of  the  bill. 

We  have  met  in  the  past  two  days  with 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  who 
steered  the  bill  through  the  conference  and 
through  the  many  necessary  and  inevitable 
compromises.  They  all  have  emphasized  that 
they  win  have  to  "run  scared";  vigorous  grass 
roots  support  in  the  form  of  phone  calls  from 
and  even  personal  meetings  with  officials  of 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  their  trust- 
ees, faculty  members,  students,  and  inter- 
ested persons  outside  of  the  college  commu- 
nity, win  be  needed  to  gain  the  necessary 
votes  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  nov/ 
leaving  H-hour  on  D-day,  the  moment  of 
decision  as  to  whether  tliis  omnibus  edu- 
cation bill,  with  its  very  new,  broad,  in- 
novative higher  education  provisions  will 
become  law. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  two  new  concepts  in  the  higher 
education  provisions  which  are  emplant- 
ed  in  the  legislation.  The  first  is  that 
education  beyond  high  school  should  be 
a  matter  of  right,  a  matter  of  entitlement 
to  our  Nation's  youngsters  without  re- 
striction due  to  the  economic  situation 
of  the  family.  The  other  innovative  con- 
cept is  that  there  should  be  direct  as- 
sistance to  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education.  This  assistance  is  based  in 
part  on  the  number  of  students  receiving 
the  basic  grant  I  spoke  of  earlier,  the 
amount  of  Federal  student  assistance  at 
each  school  and  graduate  education.  By 
this  approach  we  hope  that  we  have 
avoided  some  of  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems that  might  have  arisen  if  institu- 
tion aid  had  been  on  a  straight  capita- 
tion basis. 

Together  with  this,  we  have  created  a 
new  Division  of  Education  within  HEW, 
somewhat  overhauled  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  established  an  Institute  of 
Education,  seeking  to  make  easier,  the 
implementation  of  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Education  and 
Culture.  By  overhauling  the  basic  law, 
we  have  made  the  spinoff  of  the  division 
easier  to  accomplish. 

In  addition,  we  sought  to  accomplish 
some  consolidation  and  attempted  to 
make  a  very  complicated  set  of  code 
books  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  more 
simple  and  easier  to  read. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  bill  has  had 
added  to  it  the  President's  emergency 
school  aid  program,  which  was  designed 
to  bring  additional  money  to  those  areas 
of  our  Nation,  particularly  the  ghetto 
areas,  where  our  Nation's  disadvantaged 
children  are  concentrated. 

The  amoimt  of  money  was  increased 
over  the  President's  request  from  $1.5 


billion — actually  from  $1,350  billion,  be- 
cause $150  milUon  was  already  appropri- 
ated—to $2  billion. 

Also,  passage  of  this  portion  of  the  bill 
would  achieve  many  of  the  objectives  in 
the  President's  proposal  for  the  equal 
educational  opportunity  that  the  Senate 
is  now  considering. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  bill  carries 
on  its  back  the  various  antibusing  pro- 
visions. These  antibusing  provisons,  like 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg,  are  all  the  Nation 
sees.  Just  as  one  cannot  see  the  bulk  of 
an  iceberg,  which  is  underwater,  the 
broad,  new  educational  approaches  in 
this  bUl,  have  been  submerged  beneath 
the  surface.  But  this  tip,  which  is  very 
obvious,  causes  the  problem  which  makes 
its  passage  difficult.  It  is  this  tip  that 
has  caused  the  unholy  alliance  of  tlie  left 
and  right  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  If  tills 
polarization  of  the  forces  from  the  left 
and  the  right  come  together  and  move 
toward  the  center,  we  will  soon  find  the 
middle  ground  diminished  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  will  be  overwhelmed. 
That  would  be  a  very  sad  day  indeed  for 
the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  our  Na- 
tion. 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  hope  that 
those  in  opposition  would  not  succeed 
in  their  intention  and  efforts  to  torpedo 
the  bill.  I  would  hope  that  those  groups 
fail  in  this  body  and  also  in  the  other 
body.  I  would  hope  that  when  the  bill  is 
finally  passed,  as  I  trust  it  will,  that  the 
President  will  sign  it.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  not  exacerbate  the  national 
concern  with  busing.  That  when  he  looks 
at  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  the  President 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  far  more  basic 
educational  philosophy  in  the  bill,  and 
that  he  will  act  the  role  of  a  mature  lead- 
er and  concentrate  on  the  really  impor- 
tant issues  educational  concerned.  He 
should  also  recognize  that  this  bill  is 
truly  a  great  credit  to  the  administration, 
who  contributed  much  of  the  thinking 
and  much  of  the  work  that  went  into 
the  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  the  bill  could  become 
law.  If  it  did  become  law,  and  if  appro- 
priations followed  quickly  with  adminis- 
tration support,  we  would  find  the  effects 
of  this  bill  playing  a  role  in  the  educa- 
tion plans  of  our  Nation's  youngsters  and 
their  parents  in  the  coming  fall 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  would  hope  mat 
this  bill  would  survive.  I  would  also  sub- 
mit that,  if  it  passes,  those  on  the  right 
and  those  on  the  left,  who  oppose  it  for 
reasons  that  they  consider  important — 
local  reasons  and  ideological  reasons — 
will  in  the  end  be  very,  very  glad  indeed 
that  this  bill  has  passed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Everything  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  has  said  is  true. 
It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  to  the  country,  that 
this  bill  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
perpetuate  injustice — ^that  that  is  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  everything  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said  is 
true  on  the  substance.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  about  "the  right  and  the  left." 
It  is  very  easy  to  toss  that  one  In  the  air 
and  say,  "Wedl.  some  people  waat  an  ab- 
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solute  bar  on  busing.  Some  people  want 
lots  of  busing.  We  are  in  the  middle."  I 
do  not  think  that  is  true  at  aU.  I  do  not 
think  those  of  us  on  my  side  of  the  issue 
wants  lots  of  busing.  We  showed  that  in 
the  Senate  when  we  worked  out  a  very 
honorable  and  very  pragmatic  set  of  cri- 
teria which  would  determine  the  future 
of  the  bxising  issue,  which  should  have 
satisfied  everybody — the  city  dweller's 
concern  about  having  a  child  bused  in- 
ordinate periods  of  time,  the  concern  of 
all  parents  about  the  fact  that  children 
could  not  learn  if  the  busing  were  too  in- 
trusive in  their  lives  as  well  as  the  sub- 
urban dweller's  concern  about  the  im- 
pact on  the  suburban  school  of  outside 
children  being  transported  to  that 
school. 

We  have  protected  them  all  and  thus 
limited  court-ordered  busing.  We  refused 
to  inhibit  busing  within  these  limts  of 
the  reassignment  of  students  to  different 
schools,  because  we  felt  there  had  to  be 
desegregation  of  oiu:  schools. 

The  idea  that  such  desegregation  has 
been  completed  is  an  illusion.  Some  has 
taken  place.  Much  has  not,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South.  And  I  empha- 
size that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  and  very  im- 
portantly, we  are  trsdng  to  deal  with  a 
heritage  of  injustice.  Let  us  remember 
that  in  the  very  same  room  of  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  in  the  Capitol 
in  which  we  came  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  tremendous  conference  in  terms  of 
time  and  complexity,  the  case  of  Plessy 
against  Ferguson  was  considered  more 
than  75  years  ago,  which  perpetuated 
into  our  law  as  late  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Surely. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
has  been  here  twice  as  long  as  I  have. 
Does  he  recall  a  conference  which  was 
long  as  this  one  or  as  arduous  as  this  one, 
or  one  which  went  as  late  into  the  morn- 
ing hours  in,  incidentally,  the  old  Su- 
preme Court  chamber  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  can  confirm  that.  I  am 
not  sure  history  would  not  show  that 
there  were  conferences  that  lasted  even 
longer  or  that  were  tougher,  but  this 
ranks  with  the  best  of  them,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator. 

Again,  I  repeat,  because  it  is  from  a 
friend  to  a  friend,  my  feeling  of  satis- 
faction of  how  well  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  carried  it  ofif. 

To  resume,  the  Plessy  against  Fer- 
guson doctrine  was  that  of  "separate 
but  equal"— that  is,  that  facilities,  in- 
cluding schools,  could  be  separate  for 
blacks  and  whites  provided  they  were 
equal — an  anathema  to  our  Constitution, 
an  anathema  to  the  dignity  of  the  black 
man,  an  anathema  to  justice — finally  re- 
versed by  the  same  Supreme  Court  in 
1954  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 58  years  later.  Now  some  18  years 
after  that  we  are  still  struggling  with  the 
concept. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  thoroughly 
embracing  all  of  the  magnificent  educa- 
tional achievements  of  the  bill,  one  still 
has  to  decide  whether  he  can  swallow 
the  fact  that  this  outstandingly  fine  edu- 


cation bill  should  be  used  as  the  carrier 
for  a  confirmation  of  injustice.  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  doctrine  of  the  left  or 
the  right.  I  consider  it  the  path  of  hon- 
orable legislating,  to  have  faith  in  the 
legislative  process  to  produce  a  result 
without  being  a  carrier  for  major  injus- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  black  groups 
that  themselves  adopt  a  parochial  and 
racist  attitude  with  respect  to  desegre- 
gation of  the  schools  and  busing.  People 
in  miy  position  have  learned,  through  the 
years,  that  you  caimot  expect  thanks  or 
appreciation  when  you  make  very  hard 
and  difficult  decisions  of  this  nature. 
But  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  is  very  heavily  tied 
up  with  some  restoration  of  real  equali- 
ty between  that  11  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation which  is  black  and  the  89  per- 
cent which  is  white,  and  that  so  much 
of  the  difficulty  which  is  being  suffered 
today  is  due  to  the  heritage  of  injustice 
and  the  result  of  deprivation  practiced 
over  so  many  years.  When  the  issue  is 
as  deep  and  as  moral  as  that,  I  do  not 
consider  it  an  issue  of  the  left  or  the 
right. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

One  could  say  this  is  a  decision,  Mr. 
President,  which  is  deep  in  the  right, 
because  it  is  groimded  so  heavily  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  not 
only  by  the  Supreme  Court  but  by  us, 
because  of  the  whole  series  of  legisla- 
tion since  1954  seeking  to  assure  equal- 
ity of  education,  which  we  ourselves 
have  enacted.  This  is  a  deep  question 
of  conscience  for  each  individual,  Mr. 
President,  and  each  individual  must  de- 
cide for  himself  where  the  preponder- 
ant benefit  to  the  country  lies.  I  have 
made  my  decision;  others  have  made 
theirs.  I  respect  every  decision,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  conference  report,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  for  him- 
self, but  I  cannot  accept  any  categoriza- 
tion of  this  decision  as  being  a  decision 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 

I  remember,  Mr.  President,  from  my 
own  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  extremely  concerned  Member 
of  Congress  from  downstate  Illinois  who 
voted  in  what  one  could  consider  a  most 
liberal  way  upon  a  constitutional  issue. 
He  said  to  the  House  at  the  time  that 
it  deeply  grieved  him;  he  felt  it  was  the 
most  painful  thing  he  had  ever  done  to 
vote  as  he  did.  The  measure  involved  a 
question  of  the  paying  of  a  bill  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  the  courts 
had  found  should  be  paid,  and  he  was 
deeply  opposed  to  paying  it,  but  he  voted 
to  pay  it  nonetheless  because  he  felt  that 
the  Constitution  prevailed  over  every 
other  consideration  of  ideology. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  decision  is  a 
decision  above  Ideology,  above  left  or 
right.  It  is  a  decision  as  to  the  degree 
of  importance  which  one  is  to  give  to  a 
profound  constitutional  question  like  the 
question  of  the  desegregation  of  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
every  benefit  which  will  flow  from  this 
measure  as  it  develops  into  law  one  way 


or  another— as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will — 
will  show  its  great  value  to  our  people. 
But  I  cannot  equate  this  value,  which 
I  am  convinced  inheres  in  the  education- 
al aspects  of  the  bill,  with  the  cinishing 
load  of  injustice  which  we  continue  to 
ask  minorities  to  bear  in  this  coxmtry. 
Nor,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  they 
feel  the  tide  is  flowing  against  them, 
would  I  fail  to  lend  my  voice  And  such 
influence  as  I  have  to  their  cause,  be- 
cavuse  it  is  not  a  friendless  cause ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  typically,  traditionally, 
and  deeply  American  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  the  hope  that 
our  problems  will  be  dispelled,  the  prob- 
lems both  of  those  who  vote  for  and  those 
who  vote  against,  by  the  action  of  the 
courts — indeed  the  statement  of  man- 
agers of  the  conference  invites  that,  and 
quite  justly,  with  relation  to  the  so- 
called  Broomfield  amendment — and  that 
the  courts,  profiting  from  our  discus- 
sion and  debate  and  the  considerations 
which  went  into  our  debate  here,  will 
either  find  the  provision  constitutional, 
as  I  believe  they  properly  can  and  should, 
or,  at  the  worst,  will  find  that  it  does 
not  deal  with  public  school  desegregation 
because  of  the  language  of  the  measure 
itself,  which  inhibits  for  the  19-month 
automatic  stay  both  transfers  and  trans- 
portation to  achieve  a  balance,  as  the 
bill  states,  in  race,  sex,  and  other  con- 
siderations, including  socioeconomic 
status.  I  hope  the  courts  will  be  per- 
suaded by  their  own  decision  that  this 
inhibition  does  not  extend  to  coiu-t  or- 
dered desegregation  based  upon  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  rights  in  segre- 
gating children  in  school,  that  the  courts 
cannot  be  deprived  of  the  authority  to  re- 
dress that  kind  of  damage  which  is  done 
to  the  individual  if  he  is  denied  his  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  our  power  does  not  ex- 
tend to  depriving  them  of  the  jurisdiction 
to  redress  the  deprivation  of  a  constitu- 
tional right. 

If  we  cannot  deprive  them  of  the 
jurisdiction  to  deal  with  that  constitu- 
tional right  itself,  we  cannot  deprive 
them  of  the  incident,  to  wit,  the  im- 
mediate implementation  of  an  order 
redressing  a  violation  of  that  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  settle  both  these  questions  very 
quickly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  should 
this  measure  become  law  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  faced  with  those  questions 
very  quickly.  I  hope  the  Court  will  give 
them  the  highest  priority,  so  that  the 
issues  may  be  settled;  and  if  they  should, 
as  I  hope  they  will,  find  the  law  \m- 
constitutional  and  vague,  then,  Mr. 
President,  the  country  can  truly  find 
x-elief  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
magnificent  structure  in  respect  of  ed- 
ucation which  is  being  established  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  part  of  this 
debate  as  follows: 

This  is  truly  a  historic  piece  of  legis- 
laton  for  what  it  does  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation. Yet  I  am  constrained  to  oppose 
the  conference  report,  because  it  Is  also  a 
historic  piece  of  legislation  for  what  it 
does  against  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren of  minorities,  and  againat  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing all  of  the  meritoiious  pnni- 
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sions,  all  of  this  which  means  so  much 
to  education  in  our  Nation,  to  our  stu- 
dents and  our  schools.  I  have  not  signed 
the  conference  report,  though  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  this 
committee,  and  played  a  tremendous 
part,  in  terms  of  time  and  effort,  from 
the  very  moment  the  bill  first  came  be- 
fore us  in  committee. 

But  all  of  this  is  outweighed  by  one 
provision  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
clear  and  unconstitutional  repudiation 
of  the  principles  regarding  equality  of 
the  races  in  terms  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. This  provision,  as  Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford  used  to  put  it,  is  the  clod  in 
the  buttermilk.  Because  of  it  the  con- 
tents of  the  entire  chum,  the  fruit  of  so 
much  toil,  is  ruined. 

Once  again,  higher  education  is  made 
the  secondary  issue  in  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  Once  again,  a  complex  and  fine 
bill  becomes  like  an  inverted  pyramid 
resting  on  its  point — the  civil  rights 
issue.  Once  again  the  Congress  is  rent 
with  a  debate  between  morality  and 
pragmatism. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  I  feel 
I  must  vote  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  biU,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  such  time  as 
he  requires. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  several  questions. 

In  the  debate  on  the  original  bill.  Sen- 
ator Talmadge's  amendment  in  section 
804  was  as  follows: 

A  parent  or  g\jarcllan  of  a  child,  or  parents 
or  guardians  of  chUdren  similarly  situated, 
transported  to  a  public  school  In  accordance 
with  a  court  order,  may  seek  to  re-open  or 
Intervene  In  the  further  Implementation  of 
such  court  order,  currently  In  effect.  If  the 
time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to 
risk  the  health  -  of  the  student.  Such  re- 
opening or  intervention  will  also  lie  if  the 
effect  of  such  a  court  order  Is  alleged  to 
Impinge  on  the  quality  of  his  or  her  educa- 
tional processes.  Further,  such  parent  or 
guardian  shall  have  the  right  to  re-open  or 
to  Intervene  as  a  class  In  respect  of  such 
a  busing  plan  on  behalf  of  such  student  and 
all  other  students  similarly  affected  thereby. 

I  interpret  the  original  Talmadge 
amendment,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
to  mean  that  an  existing  and  final  school 
busing  order  can  be  reopened  either  be- 
cause the  time  or  distance  of  travel  rislu 
the  child's  health  or  because  the  effect 
of  the  court-ordered  busing  significantly 
impinges  on  the  child's  educational  proc- 
esses. Is  this  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing of  the  original  language? 


Mr.  PELL.  In  response  to  the  Senator, 
I  have  reviewed  the  Record  of  March  1, 
and  I  agree  that  the  Record  indicates 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  orig- 
inal Talmadge  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  read  the  explanation 
of  the  conference  report  by  the  con- 
ferees. It  was  their  intention  to  retain 
the  substances  of  the  original  Talmadge 
amendment  in  section  804  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  Am  I  accurately  reflecting 
the  intention  of  the  conferees  in  this 
regard? 

Mr.  PELL.  This  particular  section  was 
discussed  three  times.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  language.  The  language 
which  was  adopted  by  the  conference 
was,  in  my  opinion,  designed  to  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  the  Talmadge 
amendment.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  at  no  time  during  the  course  of  the 
conference  was  there  any  stated  inten- 
tion to  change  the  intent  of  the  Talmadge 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  such  time  as 
he  requires. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  higher  education  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  There  are  many 
facets  to  it.  On  the  whole,  I  approve  of 
the  measure  in  regard  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  favored  Federal  support  for  higher 
education. 

I  approve  of  many  parts  of  this  bill.  I 
am  not  in  agreement  with  some  aspects. 
The  conference  report  contains  228 
pages. 

One  of  the  sections  that  concerns  me 
a  great  deal  is  that  which  pertains  to 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  racial 
balance  in  the  public  schools. 

This  report  was  only  available  at  10:30 
yesterday  morning.  It  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  digest  and  understand  all  of  its 
ramifications.  I  understand  that  the  con- 
ferees spent  some  6  to  8  weeks  in  work- 
ing out  the  conference  report.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend  all  of  it  in  the 
short  period  which  has  been  available 
prior  to  the  time  the  Senate  will  be  called 
upon  to  cast  its  vote. 

But  if  I  correctly  understand  the  pro- 
visions, the  conference  report,  insofar  as 
it  deals  with  the  question  of  the  com- 
pulsory busing  of  students  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance,  is  much  stronger  in  con- 
demnation of  and  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent compulsory  busing  than  was  the 
original  Senate  action. 

As  to  whether  it  goes  as  far  as  the 


House  of  Representatives  went  in  Its 
legislation,  I  am  not  completely  clear  in 
my  mind  on  that  point. 

With  regard  to  the  compulsory  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance, I  would  prefer — and  so  voted 
yesterday — to  send  the  legislation  back 
to  conference  so  sis  to  strengthen  its 
antibusing  provisions. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  debated  that 
question  and  it  concluded  otherwise.  So, 
those  of  us  In  the  Senate  today  must 
determine  whether  to  vote  to  reject  the 
conference  report  entirely  or  to  support 
it. 

The  report,  as  I  read  it,  makes  clear 
that  Congress  does  not  sanction,  does  not 
favor,  does  not  advocate,  and  does  not 
approve  of  the  compulsory  busing  of  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the 
schools.  That  section  does  not  go  as  far  as 
I  would  like  for  it  to  go.  But  it  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  Senate  has  been  willing  to 
go  in  the  past.  I  think  that  is  a  good  sign. 

Why  did  it  come  about? 

Well,  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
ing closer  to  the  people  than  the  Senate, 
perhaps,  helped  to  prevail  upon  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  in  that  regard. 

But  more  tlian  that,  I  think  the  elec- 
tions held  in  recent  weeks  have  had  an 
effect;  and  if  they  have  not  had  an  effect, 
they  certainly  should  have. 

When  one  sees  the  results  of  elections 
in  Florida,  Maryland,  and  Michigan,  it 
seems  inescapable  to  me  that  those  elec- 
tions suggest  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  what  is  being  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  by  the  Federsd  courts  in 
regard  to  the  busing  of  their  children. 

I  feel  that  Congress  should  take  a 
strong  and  firm  stand — a  clear-cut 
stand — in  all-out  opposition  to  compul- 
sory busing.  Congress  is  unwilling  to  do 
that.  But  the  conference  report  does  take 
more  steps  forward  than  have  ever  been 
taken  in  the  past.  It  is  stronger  than  the 
Senate  has  ever  been  willing  to  go  in  the 
past. 

If  the  House  should  send  to  the  Senate 
stronger  legislation  than  this,  I  shall  vote 
for  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  amendments 
to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  making 
the  antibusing  provisions  stronger,  I 
would  support  such  provisions. 

But  in  considering  the  conference  re- 
port on  balance,  in  considering  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  highly  important  piece  of 
legislation  involving  $21  billion  of  au- 
thorizations over  a  4-year  period,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  the  antibusing 
provisions  go  further  than  the  Senate 
has  ever  before  been  willing  to  go,  then 
I  think,  on  balance,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  cast  my  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  busing,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  our  Federal  courts  have  gone 
and  are  still  going  completely  contraiy 
not  only  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  but  also  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schoolchildren  themselves. 

I  strongly  condemn  the  policy  of  com- 
pulsory busing  and  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  speak  out  out  more  strongly  on  the 
subject  than  it  appears  wiping  to  go  at 
this  time.  But  most  certainly  the  confer- 
ence report  goes  further  than  the  Sen- 
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ate  has  ever  been  willing  to  go  before. 
That  is  some  consolation  to  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  practice  of  compulsory 
busing  in  order  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance in  our  public  schools. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory 
busing.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  imjust.  It  Is  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  conference  report  does  not  go  as 
far  in  opposition  to  compulsory  busing 
as  I  would  like.  But  at  least  it  seems  to 
be  a  step  or  two  in  the  right  direction. 
If  anjrthing  stronger  comes  along  I 
will  vote  for  that  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  P. 
Byrd.  Jr.)  for  his  words  and  hope  that 
he  will  not  regret  his  present  viewpoint. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chiles)  .  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  much  time  as 
he  cares  to  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding  time  to  me  at  this  time. 

On  yesterday,  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  motion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  to  table  the  motion  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  to  instruct  the  Senate  conferees 
to  accede  to  the  House  amendments.  I 
was  not  happy  then  with  the  provisions 
of  the  conference  report  on  busing,  and 
I  am  not  happy  with  those  provisions  to- 
day. 

The  conference  committee  proposal 
does  not  put  an  end  to  massive  busing 
and  cross  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  public  schools.  To  the  contrary,  it  con- 
dones, encourages,  and  authorizes  fimds 
for  present  and  future  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

The  proposal  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  fundamental  problem  which  is  now 
and  has  always  been  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tionary equity  powers  of  U.8.  district 
court  judges  to  shape  gargantuan  de- 
segregation decrees. 

The  measure  does  not  heed  the  twice 
given  House  instructions  to  its  conferees 
not  to  waffle  on  the  issue  of  forced  busing. 
The  measure  does  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  President  Nixon  nor  the  re- 
quirements of  his  own  temporary  and 
long-range  proposals  on  busing. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  recommended  legislation — and 
it  is  pending  in  the  Senate  at  this  time- 
that  would  have  withdrawn  jurisdiction 
from  the  Federal  courts  to  issue  any  new 
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orders  prohibiting  forced  busing  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  racial  balance  and 
for  that  prohibition  to  extend  for  1  year 
from  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  difference  between  the  conference 
report  and  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion is  that  the  conference  report  would 
not  stop  or  prevent  district  courts  from 
issuing  orders  for  mass,  forced  busing. 
It  would  merely  stay  the  enforcement  of 
those  orders  pending  an  appeal,  whereas, 
under  the  President's  proposal,  the  au- 
thority to  issue  the  orders  in  the  first 
place  would  be  withdrawn  during  the 
period  of  the  moratorium. 

Neither  the  conference  report  nor  the 
President's  recommendations  cover  what 
might  be  called  old  busing-  And  in  Ala- 
bama and  the  South,  that  is  what  we 
have  to  contend  with,  because  some  90 
percent  of  the  forced  busing  that  can  be 
ordered  by  the  Federal  district  court  has 
already  been  ordered.  The  decrees  are 
final.  There  is  nothing  to  appeal  from. 
There  are  no  new  orders  to  be  issued. 
So.  as  a  result  neither  the  President's 
plan  nor  the  conference  report  gives  a 
great  deal  of  relief  to  Alabama  and  the 
South.  The  conference  report  does  not 
recognize  the  integrity  of  neighborhood 
schools,  even  to  the  extent  conceded  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  does  not  even  suggest  that  busing 
children  should  be  a  remedy  of  last  resort 
in  the  desegregation  process. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  President's  rec- 
ommended legislation,  in  reciting  and 
outlining  the  steps  that  courts  are  au- 
thorized to  use  to  desegregate  public 
schools,  the  use  of  forced  busing  Is  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  list.  But  in  that  regard 
the  conference  report  does  not  come  up 
to  these  beneficial  provisions  of  the  Pres- 
ident's suggested  legislation. 

The  conference  report  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  relieve  the  grave  Injustices 
that  have  already  been  inflicted  on  the 
school  systems,  the  schoolchildren,  and 
the  parents  in  the  South,  because  de- 
segregation is  an  accomplished  fact  in 
Alabama. 

I  was  interested  to  note  what  hap- 
pened in  the  State  legislature  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  they  recently 
passed  in  the  State  legislature,  house 
and  senate,  a  moratorium  not  only  on 
new  busing  but  on  old  busing.  The  as- 
sembly majority  leader,  John  E.  Kings- 
ton, said  that  busing  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  "has  disrupted  the  orderly 
administration  of  the  education  process 
and  has  divided  our  society." 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Kings- 
ton has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  from  every  State  and  region  of 
the  Nation.  Every  time  the  people  of  this 
country,  whether  they  be  in  the  North 
or  South  have  gotten  a  taste  of  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  in  order  to  cre- 
ate an  artificial  racial  balance  there  is 
great  opposition  to  any  such  move. 

Look  at  what  happened  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  in  the  recent  Presidential 
preferential  primary,  where  the  leading 
advocate  of  putting  an  end  to  forced 
mass  busing,  even  though  he  came  from 
the  Deep  South,  received  52  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  in  that  presidential  pri- 
mary. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  concession  in 
the  proposal  that  relates  to  relief  from 


busing,  and  that  is  in  cases  where  fintil 
orders  have  not  been  issued.  In  such 
cases  it  would  permit  a  delay  in  imple- 
mentation until  appeals  have  been  ex- 
hausted or  the  time  for  appeal  has  ex- 
pired. That  is  the  full  extent  of  the  statu- 
tory relief  offered  by  the  bill. 

The  chief  beneficiary  will  be  the  areas 
outside  the  South.  There  will  be  areas 
where  the  desegregation  process  Is  just 
now  starting  or  has  not  started.  There  is 
more  desegregation  in  the  South  than 
there  is  in  the  North  and  East.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Federal  courts  are  going  to  start 
very  soon  and  they  have  already  started 
in  some  areas,  desegregating  public 
schools  in  areas  outside  of  the  South. 

Let  us  begin  with  section  802(a)  which 
relates  to  use  of  funds.  In  substance,  the 
idea  attempted  to  be  conveyed  Is  that 
appropriated  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
bus  school  children  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  in  a  school  or  school 
system.  But  note  the  escape  clause — "ex- 
cept on  the  express  voluntary  request  of 
appropriate  local  school  officials." 

We  In  the  South  know  what  that 
means.  A  U.S.  district  court  judge  sim- 
ply Issues  an  order  which  requires  local 
school  officials  to  request  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance in  a  school  system.  The  penalty 
for  refusal  to  request  such  funds  is  the 
threat  of  confiscatory  fines  and  impris- 
onment, without  trial  by  jury.  It  is  that 
simple.  We  in  the  South  are  quite  familiar 
with  this  technique  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  same  technique 
will  not  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  point  is  that  the  appro- 
priated funds  can  and  will  be  used  to 
bus  children  or  to  pay  such  other  cost 
as  may  be  required  by  a  U.S.  district 
court  judge.  There  are  no  "ifs,"  "ands" 
or  "buts"  about  it. 

Then,  there  is  a  provision  that  Federal 
officials  shall  not  require  the  use  of  local 
funds  for  transportation  of  pupils.  But 
notice  the  escape  clause — "unless  con- 
stitutionally required.  And  what  does 
that  mean?  Simply  this — ^The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  any  other 
Federal  agency  may  require  use  of  local 
funds  and  condition  receipt  of  Federal 
funds  on  use  of  local  funds  for  transpor- 
tation to  achieve  racial  balance  when 
such  transportation  is  required  by  a  U.  S. 
district  court  judge. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  talk  that  Feder- 
al fimds  cannot  be  used  for  busing  and 
Federal  agencies  cannot  require  or  force 
local  school  systems  to  use  State  or  local 
fimds  for  that  purpose,  sounds  mighty 
good.  That  sounds  like  they  are  going  to 
cut  off  the  funds  and  since  they  would 
have  no  funds  there  would  be  no  busing. 
But.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  work  that 
way. 

The  U.S.  district  judge  In  his  decree 
orders  busing  of  schoolchildren.  No- 
where does  the  conference  report  with- 
draw the  power  to  order  busing  of  school- 
children imder  order  of  the  Federal  court 
except  as  regards  the  moratorium  dur- 
ing the  appeal  which  expires,  by  the  way, 
on  January  1.  1974.  So  the  Federal  Judge 
orders  the  local  school  system  to  bus.  He 
does  not  say  where  to  get  the  money.  He 
Just  says.  "Bus,  and  if  you  do  not  bus 
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and  provide  the  funds  the  local  school 
officials  will  be  in  contempt  of  court." 

So  all  these  provisions  are  not  worth 
anything  whatsoever  and  the  main  value 
of  the  conference  report  is  that  It  does 
provide  a  moratorium  on  busing  orders 
that  are  under  appeal  until  the  decision 
on  that  appeal  or  the  time  for  appeal 
has  expired,  if  there  is  no  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  worth  something, 
and  that  is  better  than  what  we  now 
have,  but  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  feel 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  ap- 
proves the  language  of  the  conference 
report.  They  have  given  just  as  little  as 
they  possibly  can  to  get  the  conference 
report  agreed  to. 

It  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  an  entering 
wedge.  We  have  constitutional  amend- 
ments pending  that  would  outlaw  forced 
busing  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  racial  balance  in  our  public  schools. 
Perhaps  this  entering  wedge  will  let  us 
move  on  to  that  provision.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  will  offer  again  his  plan 
for  withdrawing  jurisdiction  from  the 
courts  to  order  busing  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  racial  balance  in  our  public 
schools. 

It  will  put  Congress  on  record  as  fa- 
voring some  limitation,  and  that  limita- 
tion will  be  effective  insofar  as  it  goes.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  very  little  relief  is 
going  to  be  given  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  this  regard,  but  wherever  this  practice 
is  used  and  resorted  to — and  it  looks  like 
that  is  going  to  be  throughout  the  coim- 
try — this  conference  report  would  give 
some  small  measure  of  relief. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  this  moratorium 
period  Congress  will  come  forward  with 
permanent  legislation  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts,  outlining  pro- 
cedures for  desegregating  the  public 
schools,  rules  to  be  used  by  the  Federal 
courts — which  is  definitely  within  the 
power  of  Congress. 

I  would  hate  to  see  this  important  piece 
of  legislation — legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  for  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  money  that  is  greatly  needed 
by  our  universities,  our  colleges,  our 
Junior  colleges,  grants  and  loans  for  stu- 
dents, enabling  them  to  get  the  benefit 
of  a  college  education — defeated  by  a  de- 
feat of  this  conference  report. 

Send  it  back  to  the  conference  for  fur- 
ther conference,  favorable  consideration 
of  stronger  provisions  against  bushig? 
Tes.  do  all  those  things.  It  was  tried  on 
yesterday.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  a 
vote  at  3 :  30  up  or  down  on  the  conference 
report. 

Much  as  I  feel  that  the  conference  re- 
port provisions  aimed  at  stopping  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  racial  balance  fall  short  of 
the  mark,  they  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  They  are  more  than  we  have 
now.  They  may  open  the  way  for  passing 
more  effective  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report  with  Its  Inadequate  pro- 
visions against  forced  busing,  but  I  feel 
that  much  Important  legislation  is  at 
stake.  This  is  a  combination  of  some  five 
major  bills,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  hard  to  try 


to  come  to  a  compromise  on  the  busing 
provisions.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them. 
If  it  were  a  vote  up  or  down  on  those 
provisions.  I  would  vote  against  them  as 
being  inadequate  and  try  to  get  better 
ones.  But  lumped  in  as  it  is  under  the 
liberal  rules  of  the  Senate,  allowing  add- 
ing such  amendments  or  riders  to  a  bill, 
liunped  in  as  it  is  with  the  authorization 
bill  for  higher  education.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
conference  report,  feeling  that  in  doing 
so  I  am  doing  what  is  best  for  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  what  is  best  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  to 
clarify  one  point  relating  to  section  803 
of  the  bill,  the  Broomfleld  amendment, 
which  provides  for  staying  the  effect  of 
certain  final  court  orders  requiring  the 
transfer  or  transportation  of  students 
imtil  all  appeals  are  exhausted  or  the 
time  for  appeal  has  expired.  That 
amendment  was  agreed  to  in  toto  by  the 
Senate  conferees  with  the  only  addition 
being  an  expiration  date — January  1. 
1974.  It  was  my  understanding,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  for  the  Senate  present  dur- 
ing the  entire  discussion  on  this  point, 
that  all  stays  granted  pursuant  to  section 
803  will  expire  no  later  than  the  date  the 
section  expires,  that  is,  January  1,  1974. 
Is  this  a  correct  statement,  in  the  chair- 
man's judgment,  of  the  intent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Senate  conferees  in  accepting 
the  Broomfield  amendment  with  an 
amendment  adding  a  specific  expiration 
date  and  of  the  effect  of  the  inclusion 
of  this  expiration  date? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  We 
were  «fery  concerned  since  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  as  adopted  by  the  House, 
was  completely  open-ended.  The  stated 
purpose  of  that  amendment — ^now  sec- 
tion 803  of  the  bill — was  to  permit  the 
appellate  courts  to  resolve  what  were  said 
to  be  inconsistencies  in  the  application  of 
school  desegregation  requirements  by 
various  Federal  district  courts,  without 
making  local  school  agencies  implement 
the  district  courts'  decrees  during  th? 
time  the  Issue  was  being  resolved  on  ap- 
peal. We  believed  that  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  should  be  able  to  deal  with  this 
matter  between  now  and  1974;  hence,  our 
Insistence  upon  a  termination  date. 

I  also  concur  in  the  Senator's  state- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  the  termina- 
tion date,  that  Is.  that  all  stays  granted 
under  section  803  will  expire  by  January 


1, 1974.  However,  as  a  nonlawyer.  I  would 
like  to  call  on  Senator  Eagleton,  who  is  a 
lawyer  and  formerly  attorney  general  of 
his  State,  and  who  was  active  In  the 
conference  in  the  negotiations  on  this 
point,  as  were  you. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
compromise  reached  by  the  conference 
committee  with  respect  to  this  section 
was  very  definitely  based  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  date  which  sets  the  outside 
limit  both  for  applying  for  a  stay  and 
for  keeping  such  a  stay  in  effect.  Thus, 
the  expiration  of  section  803  will  op- 
erate to  dissolve  automatically  any  stays 
granted  thereunder  that  may  remain  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1974,  since  they  are 
dependent  for  their  force  and  effect  upon 
this  section.  Thereafter,  the  granting  of 
stays  in  cases  where  the  court  orders  the 
transfer  or  transportation  of  students 
will  be  governed  by  the  law  as  it  exists 
apart  from  section  803. 1  think  this  point 
shoiUd  be  made  very  clear  so  that  the 
courts  are  not  faced  with  the  argument — 
as  January  1.  1974,  approaches — that 
that  date  was  added  to  section  803  simply 
to  limit  the  period  during  which  applica- 
tion for  a  stay  may  be  made,  and  that 
once  granted,  such  stays  remain  in  effect 
until  all  appeals  are  exhausted  or  the 
time  for  appeal  has  expired.  Such  a  read- 
ing is  directly  contrary  to  the  legislative 
intent  and  to  the  clear  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 803. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sides.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  such 
times  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifyine;  the  legislative  record 
with  respect  to  the  pending  conference 
report. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
page  213  of  the  conference  report,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  which  follows  the 
discussion  on  page  212,  where  it  speaks 
of  what  the  conference  report  does  with 
respect  to  a  statement  in  the  House 
amendment  and  with  respect  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  Senate  amendment.  It  is 
followed  by  this  sentence  at  the  top  of 
pags  213: 

The  conference  substitute's  version  of  the 
Senate  provision,  therefore,  restates  the 
policy  contained  In  section  2(a)  of  Public 
Law  91-230  and  in  no  way  supercedes  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  the  language 
I  have  just  read  have  any  application  to 
section  806  on  page  147  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee? 

Mr.  PELL.  In  answer  to  the  Soiator's 
question.  I  can  assure  him  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  statement  of  the  managers' 
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report  found  on  page  213  in  no  way  refers 
to  the  provision  of  which  the  Senator  is 
speaking. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That 
was  the  conclusion  I  had  arrived  at  after 
reading  all  these  references.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  confirmation  of  the  Senator 
that  the  interpretation  I  had  placed  on 
it  is  correct.  I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 


and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Thvirsday,  May  25,  1972,  they  stand  ad- 
journed untu  12  o'clock  mnldlan,  Tuesday, 
May  30,  1972. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 619. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 619,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  1972, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian. 
Tuesday,  May  30,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"It"  and  insert  "and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  26,  1972,  they" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
explanation,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  we  can  finish  the  pending  business 
this  week,  unfortunately.  We  hope  to 
finish  it  early  next  week.  We  do  hope  to 
clear  up  some  items  in  the  meantime 
and  go  as  far  as  we  can  on  the  pending 
business.  I  make  this  annoimcement 
only  to  indicate  the  situation  which 
exists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  619)  was  agieed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  1972, 


HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
979)  to  extend  the  act  of  September  30, 
1965,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  July  24, 
1968,  and  October  13,  1970,  relating  to 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  by  re- 
moving the  termination  date  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment In  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965  (49  U.S.C.  1631),  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  door-to-door  ground  transpor- 
tation" immediately  after  "high-speed 
ground  transportation '. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1632)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
contract  for  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation and  door-to-door  ground  transix>r- 
tatlon  could  make  to  more  efficient,  safe,  and 
economical  intercity  transportation  sys- 
tems.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
tT.S.C.  1638(a) )  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(2)  In  awarding  contracts  for  the  design 
or  manufacture  of  equipment,  or  for  the 
construction  of  facilities,  in  connection  with 
research  and  development  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  consideration  to  proposed  contracts 
which  wlU  Increase  employment  in  labor 
areas  (as  those  areas  are  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  title  41  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations)  — 

"(A)  which  are  experiencing  a  rate  of  un- 
employment of  9  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
area's  work  force,  or  a  rate  of  luiemployment 
of  150  per  centum  or  more  of  the  federally 
determined  unemployment  rate  for  the  en- 
tire United  States;  or 

"(B)  which  have  experienced  a  1  per  cen- 
tum increase  in  unemployment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of  the  avail- 
able work  force  as  a  result  of  the  termina- 
tion or  reduction  of  a  federally  financed  or 
supported  program  and  such  Increase  In  un- 
employment continues  to  exist. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  require  that  any  contract  awarded  under 
this  Act  must  be  wholly  performed  In  any 
one  labor  area.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3),  as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  corporations,  and 
Individuals  with  which  the  Secretary  enters 
Into  agreements  or  contracts  to  carry  out 
research  and  development  under  this  Act 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
be  geographically  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.". 

Sic.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  11  of 
such  Act   (49  U.S.C.   1641)    Is  amended  by 


striking  out  "and"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following- 
(97,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973;  $126,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974;  and  $92,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  20, 1975.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  12  of  such  Act  (49  U.SO 
1642)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  504(a)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1234(a)  (sf) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  years 
after  the  date  thereof"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-five  years  after  the  date 
thereof". 

(b)  Section  505  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  1235)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  "renewal  or 
extension  of  any  such  guaranty"  the  follow- 
ing: "for  any  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
original  guaranty". 

Sec.  6.  Part  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1231  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  510  as  section  511  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  509 
the  following  new  section: 

"Am)rr  by  comptroller  general 
"Sec.  510.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which — 
"(1)  there  is  outstanding  any  guaranty  by 
the  Commission  made  under  this  part;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  re- 
quired to  make  any  payment  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  guaranty  by  the  Commission 
made  under  this  part; 

the  financial  transactions  of  the  common 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  with 
respect  to  which  such  guaranty  was  made 
may  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  such  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  pertaining  to  Its  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  audit,  and  such  representatives 
shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians. 

"(b)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
n:iade  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  financial 
operations  and  condition  of  the  conunon  car- 
rier by  railroad  Involved  in  such  audit,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
report  shall  also  show  specifically  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  observed  In  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  adversely  affects  the 
financial  operations  or  condition  of  the  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  Involved  in  such 
audit  or  lessens  the  protection  afforded  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  original  guar- 
anty was  made.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Commission  at  the  time 
it  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress.". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1965,  relating  to  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  undertake  research 
and  development,  to  remove  the  termina- 
tion date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  on  S.  979  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
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ized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Oflftcer  appointed  Mr.  Macnu- 
soK,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Weicker  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


EDUCATION    AMENDMENTS    OF 
1972 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  tunendment  of  the  House 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (cre- 
ating a  National  Foundation  for  Post- 
secondary  Education  and  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Education)  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  re- 
lated acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  clause  (iv)  in  section 
421<c)(l)  in  the  conference  report,  re- 
garding the  general  education  provisions, 
I  note  that  the  statement  of  managers 
on  the  middle  of  page  207  fails  to  set 
forth  an  agreement  I  had  personally  and 
specifically  reached  with  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Richardson  prior  to  confer- 
ence action.  That  agreement  was  that  we 
would  amend  my  original  anti-consolida- 
tion provisions  so  that  the  bar  against 
making  receipt  of  one  piece  of  Federal 
assistance  dependent  on  the  receipt  of 
assistance  under  another  program  would 
apply  only  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  tie- 
in  as  a  matter  of  policy;  and  that  if 
HEW  proposed  to  attach  such  a  condi- 
tion to  receipt  of  any  assistance,  the  Sec- 
retary would  notify  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees in  each  House  well  in  advance 
of  carrying  out  such  intention.  Was  that 
the  understanding  of  the  distinguished 
chairman? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
California  that  the  answer  is  "yes,"  that 
that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Thus,  It  is  my  hope — 
and  I  hope  the  floor  manager  will  join 
me  In  this — that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  abide  by  this  agreed  pro- 
cedure even  though  it  is  not  specified  in 
the  statement  of  managers. 

Mr.  President,  by  supporting  the  higher 
education  conference  report,  the  Senate 
has  an  opportunity  to  move  toward  en- 
actment of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  postsecondary  education 
legislation  ever  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  issue  has  been  confused  and 
clouded  by  the  busing  amendments,  but 
the  basic  worth  of  the  bill  has  not  been 
eclipsed.  I  supported  the  Scott-Mansfield 
approach  to  busing  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  Over  my  opf>osition,  we 
came  out  with  something  far  less  desir- 
able in  conference.  But  if  the  confer- 
ence report  is  rejected,  we  will  wind  up 
with  something  still  less  desirable.  Gen- 
erally, if  the  conference  report  is  sus- 


tained by  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
this  Confess  will  have  enacted  that 
legislation  Uiat  is  paramount  to  the  fu- 
ture of  higher  education  in  this  country. 

At  the  core  of  the  bill  is  a  new  program 
of  financial  assistance  for  students,  the 
Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grants. 
This  provision  introduces  the  concept  of 
"entitlement."  under  which  any  student 
admitted  to  an  accredited  institution  of 
higher  education  would  be  entitled  to  a 
Federal  grtint  based  solely  on  need.  The 
grant  would  be  equal  to  $1,400  minus 
what  his  family  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute,  but  could  not  ex- 
ceed 60  percent  of  what  he  needed  to  meet 
his  educational  costs. 

This  new  grant  concept  is  in  addition 
to  existing  aid  programs,  such  as  work- 
study  and  guaranteed  interest  loans.  Pri- 
vate as  well  as  pubUc  colleges  benefit 
from  the  formula.  It  will  provide  added 
help  to  students  who  must  meet  the 
higher  costs  of  private  colleges. 

The  final  bill,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees,  provides  general  financial  sup- 
port for  institutions  of  higher  education, 
channelled  to  the  institutions  based  upon 
the  number  of  federally  assisted  stu- 
dents it  enrolls.  This  feature  not  only 
provides  assistance  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities burdened  with  rising  costs,  but 
encourages  the  schools  to  seek  out  and 
recruit  students  with  financial  need. 

There  are  other  provisions  that  will 
mean  much  to  students  and  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  A  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  modeled  on 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  will 
address  basic,  practical  research  in  the 
processes  of  learning  and  teaching; 
emergency  funds  to  institutions  with 
severe  financial  difficulties  are  author- 
ized; new  assistance  to  commimity  col- 
leges, particularly  valuable  in  my  State 
of  California,  is  provided;  States  are 
given  new  moneys  to  broaden  their 
scholarship  programs;  and  substantial 
improvements  in  Indian  education  pro- 
grams are  authorized. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees were  so  receptive  to  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  I  had  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  proud  of  these  measures  and  I 
feel  they  will  make  a  significant  impact 
on  the  levels  of  education  addressed  by 

this  bill. 

veterans  education 

My  amendment  sets  up  a  $183  million 
incentive  program  to  encourage  colleges 
to  recruit  and  enroll  more  Vietnam  vet- 
erans as  students.  This  will  enable  a  col- 
lege to  get  a  $300  "cost  of  instruction" 
grant  for  each  Vietnam  or  post-Korean 
war  veteran  it  enrolls,  or  $450  if  the  vet- 
eran is  a  high  school  drop-out. 

A  participating  college  must  boost  its 
student-veteran  enrollment  by  at  least 
10  percent.  It  will  continue  receiving  the 
per  capita  bonus  for  each  succeeding 
academic  year  that  it  maintains  that 
new  level  of  increased  veteran  enroll- 
ment. 

Colleges  must  invest  at  least  half  the 
money  in  a  special  program  that  requires 
them  to  set  up  a  full-time  Office  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  participate  in  postsec- 
ondary programs  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  or  run  a  prep  program  if 
the  school  is  located  near  a  military  in- 


stallation, run  tutorial  programs,  and 
carry  out  active,  outreach  recruiting  and 
counseling  activities  imder  federally  as- 
sisted work-study  programs. 

Small  schools  of  under  2,500  enroll- 
ment who  could  not  feasibly  carry  out 
the  four-point  program  on  their  own  will 
be  permitted  to  do  so  in  concert  with 
other  colleges,  or  could  receive  a  waiver 
of  part  or  all  of  the  four  programmatic 
requirements. 

This  college  incentive  program  to  en- 
roll more  educationally  disadvantaged 
young  war  veterans  is  needed  because  of 
the  lethargy,  delay,  and  footdragging  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  VA  and  the 
Pentagon  are  to  blame  in  large  measure 
for  the  distressingly  large  number  of 
Vietnam  and  post-Korean  war  veterans 
who  are  high  school  dropouts  but  who 
have  not  used  their  GI  bill  benefits  to 
complete  their  education. 

The  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  recently  testified  that  at  least 
half  of  our  young  veterans  need  further 
education  or  training  if  they  are  to  com- 
pete realistically  in  the  job  market.  Yet 
of  the  4,110,000  Vietnam  veterans  who 
either  dropped  out  of  high  school  or  never 
went  beyond  high  school,  a  mere  550,000, 
just  13.4  percent,  have  gone  back  to 
school  under  the  GI  bill. 

Those  4-million-plus  veterans  with  a 
high  school  education  or  less  constitute 
80  percent  of  the  5,138,000  discharged 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
free  educational  assistance. 

Unemployment,  which  is  now  at  a  rate 
of  5.8  percent  overall,  runs  as  high  as  15 
percent  for  Vietnam  veterans  and  up  to 
30  percent  if  they  don't  have  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  from  Phillip  M.  Ramsey,  of  Mon- 
treat-Anderson  College  in  North  Car- 
olina, describing  the  types  of  special  vet- 
erans programs  which  that  college  had 
begim  and  plans  to  expand  and  improve 
imder  the  veterans  cost-of-instruction 
provision  in  the  conference  report.  He 
also  described  some  totally  new  programs 
which  his  college  would  begin  under  my 
amendment. 

I  am  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
ingenuity  and  initiative  which  this  junior 
college  has  displayed  and  its  very  ob- 
vious commitment  to  providing  maxi- 
mum assistance  to  returning  veterans. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Ramsey's  May  19, 
1972,  letter  to  me  and  the  enclosed  news 
release  describing  these  programs  be  set 
forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Montreat-Anderson  College, 

Montreat.  N.C.,  May  19. 1972. 

Senator  Cbanston:  Enclosed  is  an  outline 
of  a  program  or  type  of  program  that  passage 
of  your  amendment  for  $200  direct  institu- 
tional aid  for  veterans  would  stimulate  on 
many  college  campuses. 

While  the  scholarships  in  our  current  pro- 
gram are  for  only  one  year,  passage  of  your 
program  would  allow  us  to  offer  this  for  both 
years  here  at  Montreat.  Purthermore,  we  feel 
that  if  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  in- 
vest this  type  of  money  in  us  on  behalf  of 
veterans,  we  should  be  able  to  Invest  at  least 
(200  per  veteran  from  our  own  resources. 
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Our  next  step  to  the  development  of  this 
program  Is  to  set  this  program  on  a  regional 
basis  (Western  N.C.)  with  the  other  4  col- 
leges and  universities. 

I  would  like  your  comments.  You  may  use 
this  press  release  In  any  way  you  may  need. 

I  enjoyed   your  "Input"  at  the   National 
Conference  for  Veterans  several  weeks  ago. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Phillip  M.  Ramsey. 

Montseat-Anderson   College   Announces 

SCHOLASSRIPS    FOR    VeTKRANS 

MoNTREAT,  N.C. — Montreat -Anderson  Col- 
lege has  been  commended  by  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  for  creating  a 
most  unique  college  program  to  recruit  mili- 
tary service  veterans. 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  Phillip  Ramsey, 
Montreat-Anderson  College's  Director  of  Ad- 
missions and  Financial  Aids,  hired  several 
veterans  who  are  enrolled  at  MAC  to  visit 
veterans  who  may  not  be  aware  of  their  op- 
portunities to  attend  college.  Working  with 
North  Carolina  Veteran  Organizations  and 
the  local  Employment  Security  Commission 
Offices  In  AshevUle.  North  Carolina,  the  vet- 
erans have  gained  a  valuable  amount  of  ex- 
perience In  counseling  veterans  for  educa- 
tion and  employment  opportunities. 

"A  lot  of  veterans  are  afraid  to  attend  col- 
lege," said  Les  Alsup,  a  veteran  student  re- 
cruiter, who  admits  he  felt  the  same  way 
when  he  returned  from  the  service  last  year. 

"I  graduated  with  a  C  average  from  high 
school  and  thought  I'd  never  make  It  In 
college,"  Alsup  said,  "but  I  found  I  could 
do  quite  well.  The  four  years  away  from 
school  made  me  value  my  education  oppor- 
tunities more." 

EDirCATION  BENETITS 

Montreat-Anderson  College  encourages 
veterans  to  not  hesitate  In  making  applica- 
tion to  the  college.  Many  veterans  felt  they 
received  a  "bad  shake"  In  high  school,  some 
men  may  Just  be  slow  starters,  while  many 
other  men  feel  they  could  uso  some  special 
attention  in  getting  back  Into  the  "swing" 
of  education.  For  these  men,  MAC  {H-ovldes 
a  one-semester  Academic  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram. The  program  consists  of  a  reduced 
full-time  academic  load,  taught  by  a  group 
of  selected  faculty  who  provide  the  student 
with  Individualized  Instruction  while  earn- 
ing full  college  credit  for  all  work.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  A.  E.  Program  is  on  success. 

In  addition  to  the  A.  E.  Program,  the 
faculty  Is  specially  organized  to  provide  Tu- 
torial Assistance  for  Veterans  who  request 
this  additional  help.  This  means  a  veteran 
can  take  advantage  of  his  nine  months  of  up 
to  $50  per  month  in  additional  VA  bene- 
fits for  tutorial  assistance  at  MAC. 

SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE 

Since  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  college  edu- 
cation hsks  increased  steadily  in  recent  years, 
MAC  felt  it  should  do  something  significant 
In  reducing  the  Initial  cost  of  a  veteran's 
education  expense.  Beginning  with  the  fall 
semester  of  1972,  the  college  will  provide  a 
$500  scholarship  to  each  veteran  upon  bis 
flrst-tlme  admission  to  the  college. 

This  grant  makes  the  first-year  room, 
board  and  tuition  expense  $1405  for  a  resi- 
dent veteran  and  a  mere  $700  for  a  commut- 
ing or  married  veteran. 

These  grants  are  intended  to  bring  the 
college's  cost  in  line  with  the  veteran's  VA 
benefits  of  $175  per  month  for  single  men 
and  $205  per  month  for  married  men. 

OFF-CAMPUS  "1-2"  EMPLOYMENT 

A  very  real  concern  for  most  married  vet- 
erans is  additional  income  to  support  his 
family  while  completing  his  personal  educa- 
tion. The  Veteran's  OS-Campus  "1-2"  Em- 
ployment Program  is  designed  to  provide 
both  the  married  and  single  veteran  with 
additional  income  while  in  pursuit  of  his 
education. 
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Located  Just  minutes  from  the  college 
campus  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
textile,  woodworking,  aerospace  and  elec- 
tronic firms  In  the  country.  Under  special 
arrangements  with  the  college,  these  firms 
hire  two  veterans  for  one  Job  position.  For 
example:  One  veteran  works  from  3:00-7:00 
PM,  another  works  from  7:00-11 :00  PM.  Each 
man  works  four  hours  a  day,  twenty  hours  a 
week.  This  means  in  addition  to  VA  benefits 
and  the  college  scholarships,  a  veteran  may 
earn  up  to  $170  per  month  in  taxable  income 
within  the  "1-2"  program. 

Montreat-Anderson  College  is  greatly  In- 
debted to  Charles  Erwin  of  the  Ashevllle  of- 
fice of  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
for  Its  assUtance  in  the  creation  of  the  "1-2" 
program  and  especially  for  the  "built-in" 
mutual  benefits  for  both  local  Indtistry  and 
the  veteran.  Not  only  does  the  "1-2"  program 
provide  a  manpower  resource  for  Industry 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  but  be- 
cause the  college  year  ends  the  first  week  of 
May  and  resumes  the  28th  day  of  August, 
veterans  within  the  program  provide  a  trained 
force  of  men  who  are  available  for  full-time 
employment  at  these  same  firms  for  up  to 
four  months  during  the  summer. 

In  addition  to  these  Immediate  mutual 
benefits,  there  are  some  long  range  benefits 
also.  In  recent  years.  Industry  has  Increas- 
ingly turned  to  the  graduates  of  two  year 
institutions  for  management  personnel. 
Firms  have  found  many  of  these  men  to 
possess  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  to 
enter  into  their  own  mana|fement  develop- 
ment programs.  The  Veterans  "1-2"  Program 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  both  the 
veteran  and  Industry  to  get  a  good  look  at 
each  other  for  possible  future  career  employ- 
ment. 

As  if  the  education  opportunity,  scholar- 
ships and  employment  were  not  enough,  the 
college  reports  there  are  a  number  of  pri- 
vately owned  residents  both  on  and  off 
campus  available  as  housing  for  married 
veterans. 

When  Ramsey,  the  originator  of  the  MAC 
Veteran  Program,  was  asked  why  the  college 
developed  such  a  program,  he  said:  "Colleges, 
and  especially  two  year  colleges  are  increas- 
ingly becoming  more  sensitive  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  local  communities.  We 
on  the  staff  of  MAC  were  particularly  aware 
of  the  needs  of  local  veterans.  The  question 
we  asked  ourselves  was  "what  should  be  the 
response  of  a  small,  private,  two  year  insti- 
tution which  cherishes  its  tradition  of  church 
related  higher  education."  Our  response  to 
this  and  other  questions  Is  our  Veterans 
Education  Program. 

When  asked  what  the  college  hoped  to  ac- 
complish through  the  Veteran's  Program, 
Ramsey  responded.  "We  realize  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  handling  all  the  veteran  edu- 
cation responsibility  in  North  Carolina  or 
even  western  North  Carolina  for  that  matter. 
Our  purpose  Is  simply  to  pull  our  share  of 
the  load  and  challenge  other  North  Carolina 
Colleges  and  Universities  to  create  and  de- 
velop similar  education  programs  for  North 
Carolina  Veterans." 


Consumers'  Education 
Mr.  President,  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments contain  an  Important  section  provid- 
ing for  the  development  of  a  consumer  edu- 
cation program.  I  Introduced  this  section 
because  of  the  current  Inadequacy  of  Federal 
aid  to  provide  consumer  education. 

The  consimier  today  Is  confronted  by  a 
plethora  of  goods.  We  live  in  a  society  which 
is  more  affluent  than  any  other  In  history. 
The  average  supermarket  stocks  from  8.000 
to  10,000  separate  products.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  average  supermarket  stocked  less  than 
3.000  products.  The  marketplace  has  devel- 
oped to  an  unbelievable  level.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  goods  and  services;  the  variety,  the 
quantity,  the  range  of  quality — all  refiect  the 
technology  of  our  modern  world.  Given  the 


complexity   of   the    market,    the    consumer 
needs  both  protection  and  education. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  variety  of  measures  to  help  protect 
the  consumer — truth-ln-packaglng,  truth-in- 
lending,  and  the  Federal  Highway  Act  exem- 
pllfy  the  recent  trend  to  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  needed  Information.  There  is 
currently  legislation  pending  to  provide 
truth-ln-advertlslng,  detailed  Information  on 
the  durability  of  automobiles  and  the  erec- 
tiveness  of  drugs. 

The  Federal  Qovernment  now  spends  more 
than  $200  mlUlon  annuaUy  for  the  protection 
of  consumers— $25  million  In  lawsuits  alone. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  addi- 
tional protection  and  assistance  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  this  Is  avaUable  through  the 
legislative  process.  Much  has  been  done,  but 
we  cannot  legislate  everything,  and  we  should 
not  legislate  everything.  Along  with  the  legis- 
lative effort,  we  must  have,  and  personally 
I  believe  this  is  most  critical,  education  of 
the  individual  to  his  consumer  role.  This 
education  will  provide  an  Important  ounce 
of  prevention  Instead  of  the  more  expensive 
pound  of  cure.  Educated  consumers  will  be 
less  likely  to  make  errors,  which  have  led  to 
the  abundance  of  consumer  disputes  in  our 
coiirts. 

The  need  for  consumer  education  courses 
In  addition  to  protection  for  the  consumer 
was  also  highlighted  in  the  comments  of  the 
Consumers  Union  on  the  pending  legislation: 
"For  example,  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968  which  has  been  accom- 
panied by  some  educational  and  informa- 
tional activities  on  the  part  of  the  Feclera' 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  been  much  more  effective  than 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966. 
Admittedly,  neither  is  panacea  and,  the 
latter  is  Inherently  the  weaker  piece  of  legis- 
lation. But  the  lack  of  any  educational  effort 
and  other  negative  elements  has  resulted  in 
minimal  impact  on  the  marketplace  and  con- 
sumers. The  studies  which  have  examined 
various  local  unit  pricing  experiments  also 
demonstrate  that  the  usefulness  of  this  in- 
formation is  directly  related  to  educational 
level  or  specific  education  on  the  way  to  use 
unit  pricing.  Usage  is  restricted  due  to  In- 
grained habits  and  attitudes  as  well  as  lack 
of  information.  But  where  an  effort  to  inform 
has  been  made,  poor  consumers  as  well  as 
suburban  housewives  have  altered  their  pat- 
tern of  supermarket  behavior  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  aid  being  offered." 

The  need  for  consumer  education  has  been 
broadly  recognized.  President  Nixon  In  his 
consumer  message  of  February  this  year 
stressed  the  importance  of  consumer  educa- 
tion. He  said: 

"Consumer  education  is  an  Integral  part  of 
consumer  protection.  It  is  vital  if  the  con- 
sumer is  to  be  able  to  make  wise  Judgments 
in  the  marketplace.  To  enable  him  or  her  to 
do  this  will  require  a  true  educational  proc- 
ess beginning  in  childhood  and  continuing 
on." 

The  President  went  on  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to — 
and  I  quote : 

"Work  with  the  nation's  education  system 
to  (1)  promote  the  establishment  of  con- 
sumer education  as  a  national  education 
concern;  (2)  provide  technical  assistance  in 
the  development  of  programs;  (3)  encourage 
teacher  training  in  consumer  education:  and 
(4)  solicit  the  use  of  all  school  and  public 
libraries  as  consumer  information  centers." 

The  current  Federal  program  to  assist 
States  develop  consumer  education  programs 
is  however  totally  Inadequate. 

We  desperately  need  specialized  courses 
that  deal  extensively  with  such  things  as 
consumer  purchasing  of  food,  clothing,  fur- 
niture, and  appliances;  the  environmental 
effects  of  consumer  decisions;  purchasing  and 
maintaining  an  automobile;  apartment  rental 
and    home    buying;    short    term    consumer 
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credit;  budgetary  and  money  management; 
fraud,  quackery,  and  deception;  banking  and 
savings;  investments;  life  and  health  insur- 
ance; consumer  law,  and  social  security,  med- 
icare, and  medicaid. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  development  cf 
such  general  consumer  courses  and  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  teach  them.  It  authorizes 
$80  million  over  the  next  3  years  for  that 
purpose. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  House-Sen- 
ate conferees  accepted  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  me 
setting  a  5-percent  earmark  of  author- 
izations under  [>art  C  or  part  D  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
specifically  for  the  training  of  bilingual 
education  teachers. 

This  specialized  training  for  teachers 
in  bilingual  education  is  one  of  our  great- 
est needs  and  has  been  one  of  our  most 
significant  neglects.  Some  5  milUon  chil- 
dren nationally  could  benefit  from  bilin- 
gual education,  but  these  children  will 
never  be  reached  without  the  necessary 
bilingual  personnel. 

This  nev  emphasis  on  the  training  of 
bilingual  teachers  adds  a  fresh  dimen- 
sion to  Federal  bilingual  programs,  and 
can  work  in  forceful  concert  with  serv- 
ices provided  under  title  vn  of  ESEA, 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  According 
to  estimates  I  have  seen,  title  vn  pro- 
grams now  allocate  for  teacher  and 
teacher  aide  training  just  15  to  25  per- 
cent. This  level  of  allocation  is  totally  in- 
adequate. We  cannot  begin  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Mexicsui  American  and  other 
bilingual  children  until  we  face  up  to 
our  responsibility  to  encourage  more 
teachers,  better  trained,  for  bilingual 
programs. 

I  believe  the  amendment  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  cosponsored  is  a  major 
step  forward. 

EDUCATIONAL    RENEWAL 

On  February  28,  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  dealing  with  the  contro- 
versial "educational  renewal"  program 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In  the 
weeks  that  followed,  my  amendment — 
prohibiting  unauthorized  program  con- 
solidation and  Limitations  on  appropria- 
tions not  specifically  authorized  by  law — 
was  the  topic  of  lengthy,  thoughtful  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  between  my- 
self and  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richard- 
son and  others.  The  Secretary  and  I 
made  much  progress  in  our  talks.  My 
amendment,  as  adopted  by  the  conferees, 
reflects  that  progress  and  notes  the  as- 
surance given  by  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing a  new  status  for  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  within  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

My  amendment,  and  the  accompany- 
ing report  commentary,  reasserts  the  role 
of  the  Congress  in  determining  Federal 
education  policy  and  priorities.  The  in- 
tent of  the  provision  is  not  to  stifle  in- 
novation, but  to  assure  that  Congress 
and  its  national  education  constituency 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  advise  the 
executive  branch  on  proposed  shifts  in 
Federal  education  policy  and  programs. 

The  original  language  of  my  amend- 
ment specified  the  organization,  by 
statute,  of  the  Bureau  of  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education.  My  chief  ob- 
jective was  to  secure  divisional  status 
for  the  bilingual  education  program, 
title  vn  of  ESEA.  As  a  result  of  our 
negotiations.  Secretary  Richardson  gave 
me,  in  writing,  the  following  assurance: 
I  have  made  the  decision  to  transfer  the 
Bilingual  Education  Program,  as  a  Division, 
from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Renewal 
to  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  School  Systems.  It  is  my  Intention  that 
this  Division  remain  a  separate  and  Identi- 
fiable entity  within  that  Bureau,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  will  remain  so  during  my 
tenure  as  Secretary. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  Secretary 
specified  that  this  elevated  status  for 
bilingual  education  would  be  accom- 
plished "by  the  end  of  May." 

Ui>on  receipt  of  this  assurance,  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  conferees  that  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  dealing  with 
the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  be  dropped,  and  the  con- 
ferees imanimously  agreed. 

The  language  of  my  amendment,  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  also  provided 
statutory  authority  for  an  experimental 
effort  in  renewal  and  set  a  similar  au- 
thorization for  the  "right  to  read"  pro- 
gram. The  conference  report  makes  clear 
the  feeling  of  the  conferees  that  statu- 
tory authority  for  renewal  should  not  be 
granted  at  this  time,  pending  a  cohesive 
legislative  proposal  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Leg- 
islative authority  for  the  "right  to  read" 
program  was  also  deleted  from  my 
amendment,  but  the  bill  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  $12  million  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1973. 

I  had  made  clear  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son, in  the  course  of  our  conversations, 
that  specific  legislative  authority  for  the 
renewal  program  was  both  needed  and 
desirable.  The  conferees  agreed  that  this 
authority  was  needed.  They  did  not  feel, 
however,  that  the  renewal  program  war- 
ranted legislative  sanction  at  this  time, 
and  voted  to  drop  this  language  from  my 
amendment. 

In  the  words  of  the  conference  report: 

In  rejecting  the  Senate  language  provid- 
ing new  authority  for  educational  renewal, 
we  do  not  wish  to  make  any  Judgment  as  to 
the  merits  of  "educational  renewal"  at  this 
time.  However,  we  intend  to  make  clear  that 
in  our  view  Inadequate  authority  exists  at 
this  time  to  provide  a  legal  basis  for  carry- 
ing out  the  r-jnewRl  program.  If  the  Depart- 
ment wishes  to  proceed  with  the  Renewal 
concept,  the  Committee  invites  submission 
of  appropriate  legislation  in  order  that  it 
may  be  considered. 

I  believe  the  spirit  of  my  discussions 
with  Secretary  Richardson  is  best  char- 
acterized in  this  letter  to  me  of  May  6: 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  In  clear- 
ing up  any  unintended  problems  created  by 
the  original  language  in  your  amendment  Is 
greatly  appreciated.  From  our  conversations 
I  am  confident  that  your  intention  is  not  to 
hobble  the  administration  of  education  pro- 
grams, but  only  to  require  that  actions  tak- 
en by  the  Executive  Branch  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  Intent  and  will  of  Congress. 
You  have  my  assurance  that  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  ensure  that  our  agreements  are 
adhered  to  in  both  letter  and  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  a  word 
of  commendation  to  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Pell).  Without  his  de- 
voted efforts,  we  would  not  have  this 
far-reaching  bill  for  higher  education. 
Senator  Pell  deserves  our  warm  thanks 
for  the  tireless,  unselfish  job  he  has  done 
in  charting  a  new  and  more  promising 
course  for  American  education. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  share  the  Senator's  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  two  typographical  errors  in  the  con- 
ference report,  and  make  clear  for  the 
Record  that  these  typographical  errors 
should  in  no  way  alter  our  intention 
with  respect  to  this  conference  report. 

On  page  91  of  the  conference  report, 
in  the  proposed  section  1071  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education  is  to  have  responsibility  for 
administration  of  all  of  title  X  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  conference 
report  fails  to  contain  two  words:  "part 
B"  before  "this  title."  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  the  new  Bureau 
have  responsibility  for  occupational  edu- 
cation, but  not  for  junior  colleges,  which 
are  intended  to  be  administered  through 
the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education. 

In  the  statement  of  the  managers  con- 
cerning section  802(b)  of  the  conference 
report,  on  page  219,  the  statement  faUs 
to  contain  the  word  "not,"  with  the 
result  that  the  statement  reverses  the 
intent.  In  addition,  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  same  sentence,  the  word  "which" 
should  be  "with  the."  so  that  the  last 
sentence  of  the  statement  in  that  para- 
graph should  read  as  follows: 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  amend 
the  General  Education  Act,  but  contains  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment,  with  the 
following  exception:  "on  the  express  written 
voluntary  request  of  appropriate  local  school 
officials"  and  adds  a  further  limitation  to 
that  exception  by  requiring  that  no  funds 
shall  be  available  for  transportation  when 
the  time  or  the  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great 
as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  children  or 
significantly  impinge  on  the  educational 
process  and  adds  a  further  limitation  that 
the  educational  opportunities  avaUable  at 
the  school  to  which  It  is  proposed  that  such 
student  be  transported  must  not  be  substan- 
tially inferior  to  those  offered  at  the  school 
to  which  the  student  would  otherwise  have 
been  assigned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  where  legislation  deals 
with  major  questions  in  highly  contro- 
versial areas  of  our  national  life,  the 
legislatiMi  which  the  conference  report, 
if  adopted  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President,  would  bring  into  being,  has 
many  provisions  which  I  tlilnk  are  ex- 
cellent. It  also  contains  many  provisions 
which  I  do  not  like  at  all. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  in  major 
legislation  of  this  nature,  the  ultimate 
result  has  to  be.  necessarily,  a  compro- 
mise of  many  different  viewpoints. 

Since  there  are  100  Senators  and  435 
Representatives,    and    legislation    can 
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only  be  obtained  by  a  majority  of  each 
body,  and  despite  my  misgivings  in  some 
respects  concerning  the  legislation  which 
the  conference  report  envisages,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conference  report,  taken 
as  a  whole,  as  we  must  take  major  legis- 
lation of  this  kind,  contains  features  of 
a  wholesome  nature  which  outweigh  the 
features  which  I  consider  to  be  of  an  un- 
desirable nature. 

For  these  reasons,  despite  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  all  the  provisions  in 
the  legislation  which  the  conference  re- 
port will  bring  into  being,  I  feel  that  it 
is  my  duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
support  the  conference  report  and, 
therefore,  I  expect  to  vote  in  favor  of 
its  adoption  when  that  question  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his  in- 
terpolation and  I  am  delighted  at  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  children  of  Georgia  and  the 
childi'en  of  the  South  are  being  asked  to 
accept  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  Once 
again,  the  children  of  my  State  are  being 
turned  into  second-class  citizens  in  the 
world  of  education.  It  is  ironic  to  me  that 
this  should  occur  in  a  time  when  so  much 
is  said  about  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  inherent  unfairness  of  the  confer- 
ence report  can  be  clearly  shown  by  com- 
paring the  provisions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 802a  to  those  contained  in  section 
804. 

The  latter  section  is  what  is  left  of  an 
amendment  I  introduced  when  the  Sen- 
ate first  considered  this  bill.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  amendment,  no  provision  at 
all  would  have  been  made  for  children 
who  were  locked  in  under  final  busing  or- 
ders. Apparently,  their  plight  had  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  committee 
which  reported  this  bill.  Section  804  al- 
lows existing  busing  orders  to  be  chal- 
lenged if — 

The  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so  great 
as  to  risk  the  health  of  the  student  or  sig- 
nificantly infringe  on  his  or  her  educational 
process. 

The  same  language  appears  in  section 
802a.  This  section  is  the  one  which  pro- 
vides protection  for  children  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  who  are  not  yet 
subject  to  final  busing  orders.  Keeping 
this  in  mind,  it  is  indeed  significant  to 
note  that  they  are  afforded  one  addition- 
al protection;  namely — 

Where  the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able at  the  school  to  which  it  is  proposed  that 
any  such  student  be  transported  will  be  sub- 
stantially Inferior  to  those  opportunities  of- 
fered at  the  school  to  which  such  student 
would  otherwise  be  assigned — 

Now  then,  Mr.  President,  what  does 
this  language  mean?  It  seems  to  me  to 
mean  that  these  children  cannot  be  bused 
if  the  school  to  which  they  are  being 
bused  is  worse  than  the  school  which  they 
are  leaving.  This  is  commendable,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  makes  good  sense. 

Busing  should  not  be  employed  when 
the  net  result  of  it  is  to  expose  a  child  to 
a  poorer  education  than  the  one  he  left 
behind  him.  Certainly,  it  is  absurd  and 
even  criminal  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  secure  for  a  child  an  education 


inferior  to  the  one  he  was  getting  before 
the  money  was  spent. 

What  appalls  me,  however,  and  I  may 
say  even  angers  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
conferees  have  not  seen  fit  to  extend  this 
protection  to  the  children  of  my  State 
who  are  locked  in  imder  final  busing  or- 
ders. Apparently,  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
to  bus  a  Southern  child  to  a  school  which 
is  worse  than  the  one  he  left.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  such  a  practice  is  to  be  pro- 
hibited for  children  outside  of  the  South. 
This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  perfect 
textbook  example  of  calculated  discrimi- 
nation resulting  directly  from  State  ac- 
tion. I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this 
was  exactly  the  thing  the  Supreme  Court 
attacked  18  years  ago  in  the  Brown  deci- 
sion. 

When  such  discrimination  as  this  is 
handed  to  me  and  I  am  asked  to  swallow 
it  on  behalf  of  my  constituents  in  the 
name  of  quality  education,  it  is  more 
than  I  can  do.  I  cannot  go  home  and  face 
the  people  of  my  State  and  tell  them  that 
I  succumbed  without  a  fight  to  legislation 
which  allowed  their  children  to  be  bused 
to  inferior  schools,  and  protected  chil- 
dren all  across  the  Nation  from  the  same 
fate. 

I  devotedly  share  the  desire  for  edu- 
cational excellence  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  other  quarters  of  the  floor  to- 
day. Like  any  other  Senator  in  this 
Chamber,  I  want  the  best  that  I  can  get 
for  my  constituents.  I  doubt  that  any 
Member  of  this  Senate  would  stand  pas- 
sively aside  and  allow  the  children  of  his 
constituency  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
shabby,  unfair,  and  discriminatory  fash- 
ion. I  know  that  I  am  imable  to  swallow 
this  bitter  dose  silently  in  the  name  of 
lofty  ideals  expressed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  those  who  were  not  asked  to  take 
the  same  medicine. 


ceed  15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW; AND  ORDER  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  after  which,  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act — 
creating  a  National  Foundation  for  Post- 
secondary  Education  and  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Education,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  re- 
lated acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Chair  notify 
me  when  I  have  used  8  minutes  of  my 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  very  much. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  the  long,  hard  hours  he  has 
put  in  on  this  conference  report.  As  al- 
ways, he  is  a  skillful  legislator.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  on  many  major  points. 
However,  I  admire  greatly  his  work  and 
the  skill  he  shows  in  fulfilling  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  us,  S.  659,  covers  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  our  public  education  programs 
at  all  levels.  This  particular  measure  in- 
cludes amendments  to,  extension  and  ad- 
ditional authorizations  for  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1983,  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Public  Law  874,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams, including  some  new  education 
programs.  This  bill  provides  the  author- 
ity and  establishes  the  level  of  Federal 


support  for  such  programs  for  the  next 
several  fiscal  years.  If  the  bill  Is  not  en- 
acted, some  of  the  programs  will  not  ex- 
ist and  others  will  have  Insufficient  fi- 
nancial support. 

The  conference  report  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  rejection  or  approval  is  far  from 
perfect.  There  are  many  features  of  the 
conference  report,  and  the  massive  bill 
itself,  which  I  do  not  approve,  and  if 
these  particular  matters  were  standing 
alone  in  separate  bills,  I  could  not  sup- 
port them.  For  instance,  I  had  hoped  for 
stronger  measures  to  prohibit  forced 
busing  of  our  school  children  and  I  would 
much  prefer  approval  of  the  House 
amendments  relating  to  busing  than  the 
amendments  approved  by  the  conferees. 
This  is  a  measure,  an  example,  of  one 
of  the  many  fiaws  to  which  I  refer. 

Yesterday,  I  supported  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) seeking  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  to  the  conferees  with  certain  in- 
structions relating  to  acceptwice  of  the 
House  amendments  against  busing.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  a  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  the  motion 
to  table  carried  by  a  vote  of  44  to  26. 1 
voted  against  the  motion  to  table,  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  bill  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  conferees  in  the  hope  that  stronger 
antibusing  measures  would  prevail  in  the 
reconvened  conference. 

That  matter  is  not  before  us  now  and 
the  only  question  before  the  Senate  now 
is  whether  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
conference  report,  making  it  possible  to 
have  an  education  bill  this  year,  or 
whether  to  reject  the  conference  report 
leaving  the  entire  matter  open  to  ques- 
tion. There  is  the  chance,  of  course,  that 
if  the  Senate  approves  the  conference 
report,  the  House  may  not  do  so  or  might 
recommit  the  conference  report  for  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  House  does  take 
action,  I  believe  a  better  bill  could  pos- 
sibly come  out  of  the  recraivened  con- 
ference. And  if  it  does  on  this  subject 
that  I  have  mentioned,  I  would  be  glad 
to  support  it. 

On  balance,  considering  all  the  factors 
and  the  issue  now  before  the  Senate,  I 
think  the  needs  for  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  education  at  all 
levels  are  so  great  that  I  should  support 
the  conference  report  and  I  will  so  vote. 
I  have  stated,  the  bill  is  far  from  perfect 
and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  there  are  two  basic 
principles  included  in  the  bill  and  in  the 
conference  report,  to  a  marked  degree, 
for  which  principles  I  have  waged  a  con- 
tinuous fight  for  several  years.  For  the 
first  time,  these  basic  principles  will  have 
been  finally  included  in  a  final  legislative 
act  if  this  bill  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

First,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Stennis  amendment, 
which  I  introduced  2  years  ago  calling 
for  a  single  national  policy  applied  uni- 
formly in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
In  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation 
by  race  in  the  schools  of  local  education 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to 
the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

Second,  I  refer  to  a  measure  of  con- 
gressional control  and  restrictions  on  un- 


necessary and  unreasonable  forced  bus- 
ing of  our  schoolchildren,  in  all  too 
many  instances  apparently  solely  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  some  social  statisti- 
cian that  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
racial  balance  established  in  every  school 
of  every  school  district  in  the  South.  For 
the  first  time,  if  the  pending  measure  is 
enacted  into  law.  Congress  will  have  rec- 
ognized that  this  is  a  national  problem 
which  must  be  solved  and  will  have 
takoi  affirmative  steps  toward  correcting 
the  situaticoi.  I  am  disappointed  that 
stronger  action  was  not  taken,  and  I  still 
prefer  such  stronger  action  and  espe- 
cially recommend  the  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  these  subjects. 
But  at  least  the  first  step  has  been  taken, 
which  I  predict  wUl  lead  to  some  impor- 
tant restrictions  and  actions  which  will 
offer  8(»ne  relief  and  lead  to  additional 
action  later.  For  the  first  time.  Congress 
has  recognized  that  forced  school  busing 
without  parental  craisent  is  frequently 
injurious  and  hazardous  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  children  and  is  subject 
to  regulaticm  and  control  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  also  takes  into  account  the 
severe  and  often  irreparable  damage 
done  to  the  educaticmal  processes  and  the 
education  system  by  long  miles  of  busing 
to  strange  areas  and  classrooms,  severely 
hampering  and  interfering  with  the 
proper  academic  atmosphere  for  our 
children  to  leam  and  attain  the  educa- 
tion they  must  have.  This  action  by  the 
Congress,  although  it  does  not  go  as  far 
as  I  would  have  liked,  is  an  effective  be- 
ginning and  op>ens  the  door  and  paves 
the  way  for  more  complete  and  perma- 
nent controls  against  busing  soon. 

With  reference  to  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment, I  originally  introduced  this 
amendment  in  1970  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  My  amendment,  in  its 
pure  form,  read  as  follows: 

It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
guidelines  and  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  In  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  In  dealing  with  condi- 
tions of  segregation  by  race  in  the  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  any 
state  without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause 
of  such  segregation. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  debate 
on  my  amendment  was  extensive,  com- 
plete and  called  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion for  the  first  time  to  the  extent  of 
segregation  in  the  North  and  West  and 
the  unreasonable  double  standard  that 
had  been  followed  by  the  courts,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Justice  Department  in 
forcing  desegregation  in  the  South  and 
totally  ignoring  similar  and  frequently 
worse  conditions  of  segregation  in  the 
North  and  West. 

During  the  Senate  debate,  the  coura- 
geous Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring 
the  amendment  referring  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  North  as  "moniunental  hy- 
pocrisy." 

During  the  debate  the  Senate  amended 
my  original  amendment  to  include  the 
words  "whether  de  jure  or  de  facto"  im- 


mediately preceding  the  phrase  "in  the 
schools  of  the  local  education  agencies 
of  any  State  without  regard  to  the  origin 
or  cause  of  such  segregation." 

The  Stennis-Riblcoff  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  56  to  36. 

In  that  year,  the  House  bill  had  no 
similar  language  and  when  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  met  they  scuttled  the 
amendment  completely,  turned  it  around 
180  degrees,  adding  language  which  pro- 
vided that  instead  of  one  single  uniform 
national  policy,  as  the  Senate  had  ap- 
proved, we  would  have  two  policies,  one 
for  de  jure  situations,  code  words  for 
segregation  in  the  South,  a  theory  long 
since  outmoded  and  exploded,  and  a  sec- 
ond policy  for  de  facto  situations,  code 
words  for  segregation  in  the  North. 

Senator  Ribicoff  moved  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  for  the  purpose  of 
reconsidering  the  Stennis  amendment, 
but  that  motion  to  recommit  failed  and 
the  conferees'  version  of  the  Stennis 
amendment  was  signed  into  law  on  April 
13,  1970.  as  PubUc  Law  91-230. 

Last  year  when  the  Senate  had  be- 
fore it  the  Emergency  School  Aid  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of 
1971,  the  Stennis-Riblcoff  amendment 
was  offered  again  in  the  same  words  as 
previously  approved  by  the  Senate,  add- 
ing only  the  phrase  "and  this  title"  so 
that  it  would  apply  to  the  pending  bill. 
After  considerable  debate,  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  amendment,  for  the 
second  time,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  34,  re- 
affirming its  preference  and  support  for 
the  original  wording  of  the  Steimls- 
Ribicoff  amendment. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  House,  the 
House  subcommittee  approved  substan- 
tially similsu:  language,  leaving  out  ref- 
erences to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  section  182  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  and  also  omitting  the  words 
"whether  de  Jure  or  de  facto."  This  ac- 
tion was  approved  by  the  full  House  com- 
mittee and  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  was 
not  even  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  After  passage  by  the  House,  the 
bill  with  its  amendmoits,  combined  wittf 
the  liigher  education  bUl,  was  returned 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, which  reported  the  complete 
bill,  with  the  Stennis  amendment  in  the 
same  form  as  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  complete  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  that  form. 

Therefore,  the  matter  before  the 
House-Senate  conferees  relating  to  the 
Stennis  amendment  was  to  work  out  the 
differences  between  the  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  language  approved  by  the  House 
on  the  other  liand.  The  alternatives  were 
to  add  to  the  House  amendments  the 
additional  Senate  language,  in  whole  or 
part,  or  to  delete  from  the  Senate  lan- 
guage those  words  not  included  in  the 
House  language,  in  whole  or  part.  Of 
course,  the  conferees  could,  in  lieu  of  this 
more  obvious  and  logical  approach, 
adopt  both  amendments,  leaving  out  of 
the  Senate  language  the  words  "and  this 
title."  This  is  what  the  conferees  did. 

The  language  of  the  conference  report 
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speaks  for  itself.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  {ind  the  House  has  ap- 
proved and  the  conferees  have  approved 
a  policy  for  the  United  States  that  guide- 
lines and  criteria  established  pursuant  to 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  now  pending  shall  be  applied  imi- 
formly  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation 
by  race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  any  State  without  re- 
gard to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segre- 
gation. 

That  is  what  the  conferees  have  done 
and  that  language  speaks  for  itself.  For 
the  first  time,  if  this  conference  report 
is  adopted  and  the  bill  is  signed  into  law, 
we  will  have  a  uniform  national  policy 
In  school  desegregation  matters.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  applied  imif  ormly 
without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of 
such  segregation.  That  is  the  Stennis 
amendment,  pure  and  simple.  The  con- 
ferees have  approved  it  and  in  fact  by 
the  rules  under  which  the  Congress  op- 
erates, and  especially  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  they  could  have  done  no  less  and 
did  not. 

I  am  aware  that  the  statement  of  the 
floor  managers,  not  a  part  of  the  con- 
ference report,  not  an  effective  part  of 
any  legislative  history,  makes  the  state- 
ment: 

The  conference  substitute's  version  of  the 
Senate  provision,  therefore,  restates  the  pol- 
icy contained  In  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law 
91-230  and  In  no  way  supersedes  subsection 
(b)  of  such  section. 

This  statement  of  the  managers  on 
this  subject  is  superfluous  and  has  no 
standing  whatever. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment,  as  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  is  clear  as  a  bell. 

In  any  event,  the  Stennis-Riblcoff 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  the 
conferees  and  I  expect  to  remain  con- 
stantly informed  as  to  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Justice  Department 
and  other  Federal  agencies  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  statement  of  congressional 
policy  is  complied  with  fully. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  I 
am  going  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port to  S.  659  with  the  hope  and  belief 
that  this  mesisure  is  a  step  forward  and 
takes  real  affirmative  action  for  a  na- 
tional policy  to  get  our  public  schools 
back  to  their  proper  role  of  educating 
our  students  without  imreasonable  and 
unnecessary  outside  control  and  inter- 
ferences In  matters  having  nothing  to 
do  with  education.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  two  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  two  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  at  length  by  telephone  with 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  is  unavoidably  detained  from 
the  Chamber  today.  He  authorizes  me  to 
say  for  him  that  on  the  points  I  have 


enumerated  here,  and  for  the  reasons 
given.  If  he  were  here  he  would  vote  for 
the  passage  of  this  conference  report  un- 
der these  circumstances  with  the  same 
hope  for  future  consideration  on  the 
matter  of  forced  busing. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  those  Senators  who  worked  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  words 
and  for  passing  on  the  sentiments  of  his 
senior  colleague  from  Mississippi.  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  both  of 
them  for  supporting  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  by 
imanimous  consent  a  vote  has  been 
scheduled  this  afternoon  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  higher  education  bill. 
I  supported  the  bill  when  it  originally 
passed  the  Senate,  and  still  support  Its 
principal  components,  exclusive  of  the 
provisions  dealing  with  forced  school 
busing.  With  reference  to  the  busing  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation,  my  position  Is 
quite  clear  from  the  debates  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  on  this  subject.  I 
am  opposed  to  school  busing  as  is  being 
required  by  Federal  court  and  HEW  De- 
partment orders  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  particularly  opposed  to  discrimina- 
tory desegregation  enforcement  as  is  be- 
ing applied  in  Southern  States,  when  no 
such  enforcement  is  being  applied  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Legislation  which  I  have  offered  would 
work  toward  equalized  educational  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  equalized  desegre- 
gation enforcement  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  obvious  that  the  dictates  of 
current  political  expediency  are  opposed 
to  any  such  high-minded  objectives. 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  respect  to  forced  school  busing 
are  a  compromise  which  smells  to  high 
heaven.  It  is  an  unwise  program  arrived 
at  by  the  unwilling,  to  be  imposed  on  the 
unrepresented.  I  put  the  blame  for  this 
fiasco  at  the  door  of  the  White  House. 
Instead  of  providing  positive  leadership 
toward  equal  education  opportimities, 
and  a  fair  solution  of  the  busing  ques- 
tion. President  Nixon  has  proposed  a 
plan  which  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  and 
as  might  have  been  expected,  has  at- 
tracted no  support. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  legisla- 
tion are  ambiguous.  We  have  little  indi- 
cation as  to  what  it  means,  or  to  whom  it 
might  apply.  Whatever  antibuslng  relief 
it  contains  Is  temporary  and  what  is 
most  repugnant  about  the  proposal  Is 
that  it  discriminates  agianst  those  most 
deserving  of  relief.  Forced  busing  will 
continue  to  be  rigidly  applied  to  those 
who  have  suffered  with  it  the  longest, 
and  those  who  have  tried  to  voluntarily 
comply  with  the  patchwork  orders  of 


Federal  district  courts  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  my  view,  it  is  such  school  sys- 
tems which  ought  to  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive relief  from  compulsion. 

About  the  only  thing  which  can  be 
said  for  the  present  proposal  is  that  it 
gives  temporary  relief  to  some,  and  pro- 
vides an  opportimity  for  Federal  financ- 
ing of  court  ordered  busing.  To  me,  this 
is  like  mitigating  a  hanging  by  furnishing 
an  elastic  rope. 

What  bothers  me  most  is  the  possibility 
that  this  compromise  will  paint  over  the 
sores  of  the  busing  controversy,  and  leave 
it  to  erupt  again  In  a  year  when  the 
American  people  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  forcefully  express  themselves 
on  the  subject.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
year  to  solve  the  matter,  and  to  give  the 
American  public  an  opportunity  to  speak 
for  equal  education  opportunities  while 
expressing  their  resentment  over  bu- 
reaucratic abuse  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  busing  controversy. 

In  view  of  the  sentiments  which  I  have 
expressed  here  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port. This  is  not  a  vote  against  the  higher 
education  bill.  It  is  not  a  vote  against  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program.  I 
have  voted  for  both  of  these  bills  when 
presented  separately,  although  each  has 
some  defects  that  concern  me. 

Also,  I  do  not  reUsh  or  approve  of  the 
practice  of  holding  legislation  "hostage," 
in  order  to  piggyback  legislation  in 
which  I  am  Interested.  Unfortimately, 
this  tactic  has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  stubborn  and  intolerant  refusal  of 
the  Senate  leadership,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Education  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  to  make  any  effort  to  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  on  the  busing 
issue. 

Finally,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple's wishes  on  this  matter  have  come 
more  nearly  to  being  recognized,  as  more 
busing  has  been  required  in  areas  of  the 
country  outside  the  Soiith.  What  was 
once  detached  support  for  busing  has 
changed  to  frenzied  and  desperate  ma- 
neuvers in  search  of  compromise.  Maybe 
another  court  order  or  two,  or  a  little 
even-handed  enforcement  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  will  bring  this  issue  to  a 
point  where  it  can  be  fairly  and  deci- 
sively disposed  of.  I  reject  any  half -meas- 
ures. Let  us  get  on  with  a  final  solution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  he  has  Insufficient 
time.  He  would  have  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quortun  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PELL.  Insufficient  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
two  minutes. 
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Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
taken  out  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  approach  this  vote 
on  the  conference  report  for  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1971  with  mixed 
and  troubled  emotions. 

I  am  proud  of  this  bill,  which  repre- 
sents years  of  hard  work  by  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee imder  the  dedicated  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  weeks 
of  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  2  months  of  conference  to 
resolve  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

The  conference  report  establishes  a 
new  program  of  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  a  new  commitment 
that  no  qualified  American  student 
should  be  denied  the  resoiu-ces  to  at- 
tend an  Institution  of  higher  education. 
It  contains  a  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  help  them  meet  the  soaring 
costs  of  postsecondary  education,  which 
cannot  be  met  through  tuition  alone. 

It  contains  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  a  $2  billion  program  to  assist  school 
districts  desegregating  as  a  matter  of 
local  choice  or  imder  legal  requiiement 
in  providing  integrated  education  of 
high  quality  to  all  students. 

It  contains  the  Indian  Education  Act, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  my- 
self, which  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously last  October,  a  measure  which,  if 
adequately  funded,  should  go  far  toward 
assiuing  real  educational  opportunities 
for  the  70  percent  of  Indian  children  at- 
tending public  schools. 

Just  this  one  measure  alone,  embody- 
ing many  of  the  fundamental  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education  originally  chafed 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  Is 
of  fundamental  importance. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Education,  modeled  on  the 
National  Institutes  for  Health,  to  pro- 
vide the  coordinated  educational  re- 
search and  development  activity  now  so 
clearly  lacking — which  includes  a  much 
needed  initiative  for  innovative  and  cre- 
ativity In  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  this  as  well  Is  a  long 
overdue  and  fimdamental  reform.  Serv- 
ing, as  I  have  for  nearly  2  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 


Educational  Opportimlty.  I  am  appalled 
by  the  amount  we  yet  need  to  learn  about 
the  best  way  to  educate  the  children  of 
our  country,  and  particularly  about 
bringing  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  millions  of  what  I  call  "cheated 
children"  in  America,  who  are  denied 
the  minimum  ingredients  for  a  hopeful 
life.  Including  a  decent  education. 

Hopefully,  the  National  Institute  will, 
for  the  first  time,  imdertake  a  broad, 
thoroughgoing,  highly  sophisticated,  and 
ongoing  series  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  determine  how  best 
to  meet  this  compelling  and  heartbreak- 
ing problem  in  this  country. 

This  measure  also  provides  for  ex- 
panding existing  programs  of  assistance 
to  postsecondary  education,  for  protec- 
tion against  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  educational  programs,  for  a 
National  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation to  support  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  It  provides  for 
the  first  time  for  ethnic  heritage  studies 
centers  in  local  communities  and  for 
still  other  programs. 

Ethnic  heritage  studies  centers  are 
a  long  overdue  proposal  to  fund  studies 
in  the  history  and  cultural  tradition  of 
American  ethnic  groups.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  In  this  program. 
In  Minnesota,  for  example,  representa- 
tives from  the  Iron  Range  would  like  to 
establish  an  ethnic  heritage  center  there, 
and  undertake,  while  there  Is  still  time 
and  while  many  of  the  oldtlmers  are 
still  around,  a  basic  study  of  the  ethnic 
heritage  of  the  people  of  that  remark- 
able area  of  my  State.  And  many  other 
areas  of  my  State  see  great  promise 
in  the  ethnic  heritage  center  studies 
program  as  well. 

This  is  perhaps  the  single  most  Im- 
portant education  bill  ever  before  the 
Congress.  Preparation  of  the  legisla- 
tion contained  In  this  conference  re- 
port has  occupied  much  of  my  time  for 
the  past  2  years.  And  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pell),  along  with 
all  other  members  of  the  committee,  are 
to  be  deeply  commended  for  the  land- 
mark legislation  that  has  been  reported 
from  the  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr, 
Pell),  above  all,  has  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  listening  to  the  best  minds  In  this 
country,  listening  to  teachers,  parents, 
professors,  and  other  persons  Interested 
in  education,  and  is  most  responsible  for 
the  remarkable  and  revolutionary  meas- 
ure which  now  Is  before  the  Senate  In 
the  form  of  a  conference  report. 

But,  to  my  great  sorrow,  I  am  unable 
to  support  this  report  which  contains  so 
much  that  Is  innovative  and  badly 
needed. 

The  higher  education  bill  left  the 
House  encumbered  with  three  amend- 
ments designed  to  cripple  the  capacity  of 
Federal  courts  and  agencies  to  remedy 
racially  discriminatory  school  segrega- 
tion under  the  Constitution  and  tiUe  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

These  amendmoits  would  have  pro- 
hibited use  of  Federal  funds  to  sup- 
port desegregation-related  transportion, 
forcing  financial  hardship  on  numerous 
school  districts  imdertaking  added  trans- 


portation under  court  order  or  title  VI 
plan. 

These  amendments  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  Departments  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Justice  from  en- 
couraging or  requiring  any  transporta- 
tion to  achieve  desegregation,  effectively 
barring  Civil  Rights  Act  enforcement  in 
many  cases. 

And  they  would  have  required  exhaus- 
tion of  appeals  before  implementation  of 
any  court  order  involving  either  transfer 
or  transportation  of  students. 

The  Senate  responded  with  the  so- 
called  "Scott-Mansfield  compromise," 
which  effectively  nullified  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  House  amendments,  permit- 
ting funding  for  transportation  or  volun- 
tary request  of  local  officials,  permitting 
continued  law  enforcement  under  the  Su- 
preme Court's  guidelines  for  tr -nspor- 
tation,  and  staying  orders  pending  ap- 
peal only  in  multidistrict  cases,  a  devel- 
oping area  of  the  law  where  further  clari- 
fication through  judicial  review  is 
needed,  and  where  courts  themselves 
have  shown  willingness  to  stay  orders 
pending  appeal. 

The  conference  has  substantially  im- 
proved the  original  House  provisions. 
Funds  will  be  available  to  support  trans- 
portation, and  law  enforcement  can  con- 
tinue under  reasonable  guidelines.  But 
the  conference  report  retains  the  so- 
called  House  "Broomfield"  amendment, 
relating  to  exhaustion  of  appeals, 
through  January  1,  1974.  This  provision 
would  represent  the  first  congressional 
retreat  from  the  national  commitment 
to  nondiscrimination  in  public  education 
embodied  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  is 
badly  drafted,  and  it  may  well  be  found 
to  have  no  legal  effect.  But  the  intention 
of  its  principle  sponsor  seems  clear 
enough.  The  provision  Is  designed  to 
postpone  all  orders,  in  all  cases — how- 
ever simple— Involving  either  the  trans- 
fer or  transportation  of  children  to 
achieve  desegregation.  All  desegrega- 
tion— even  straightening  a  "gerryman- 
dered" school  zone  line — requires  "trans- 
fer" of  students  from  one  school  to 
another.  And  a  clever  lawyer  can  keep 
the  average  case  on  appeal  for  years. 

If  the  intention  of  its  sponsor  is  given 
effect,  the  Broomfield  amendment  will 
halt  14th  amendment  enforcement  In  its 
tracks  for  up  to  18  months — 6  months 
longer  than  President  Nixon's  proposed 
moratoriiun. 

I  cannot  support  this  provision,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  I  believe  the  Broom- 
field amendment  Is  unconstitutional.  Its 
provisions  for  extensive  delay  in  the  sim- 
plest cases  contravene  the  Supreme 
Coma's  rulings  In  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
269  U.S.  19  (1969),  and  Carter  v.  West 
Feliciana  Parish,  396  U.S.  226  (1970), 
where  the  Court  ordered  immediate  Im- 
plementation of  plans  pending  appeal. 
tJnder  explicit  holdings  of  this  Court  the 
obligation  of  every  school  district  Is  to  ter- 
minate dual  school  systems  at  once  and  to 
operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools. 

Second,  I  believe  the  Broomfield 
amendment's  vain  and  imconstltutlonal 
attempt  to  halt  all  desegregation  tragi- 
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cally  distracts  attention  from  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  parents  of  all  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

We  cannot  address  these  real  con- 
cerns— the  concern  of  minority  group 
parents  that  their  children  will  be  vic- 
tims of  further  discrimination  within 
"desegregated"  schools,  the  concerns  of 
all  parents  that  their  children  not  be 
transferred  to  bad  schools — while  we  de- 
bate futile  legislative  efforts  to  roll  back 
the  clock,  to  suspend  the  Constitution 
in  hopes  that  the  problem  will  disappear. 
Perhaps  the  Broomfleld  amendment  is 
"the  best  we  can  do"  in  this  Congress. 
But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  support 
this  provision  which  pits  Congress 
against  the  courts  in  an  unconstitutional 
effort  to  sanction  continued  maintenance 
of  officially  Imposed  school  segregation 
for  an  additional  18  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
most  of  us  would  agree  that  if  someone 
offered  us  a  bargain— to  reduce  our  free- 
dom of  speech,  our  right  to  assemble,  or 
our  right  to  practice  our  religion  in  ex- 
change for  another  10  miles  of  super 
highways — we  would  all  say,  "we  cannot 
exchange  our  freedoms  for  such  consid- 
erations." The  freedoms  found  in  the 
Constitution,  the  freedoms  fundamental 
to  American  life,  are  in  a  real  sense  non- 
compromisable.  They  are  on  a  different 
level,  a  different  plateau,  and  bear  a  dif- 
ferent value  from  other  disputes. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  compromise  the 
basic  himian  rights  even  for  a  magnifi- 
cent program  of  higher  education  such 
as  that  embodied  here.  Therefore,  in  sor- 
row, and  not  in  anger,  I  cannot  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  entitled  "The 
Constitutionality  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's Proposed  Student  Transporta- 
tion Moratorium  Bill,"  prepared  by  Rich- 
ard T.  Seymour  and  Lewis  D.  Sargentich 
for  the  Washington  Research  Project  Ac- 
tion Council,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This 
memorandum,  which  discusses  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed student  transportation  moratori- 
um, also  demonstrates  the  very  doubtful 
constitutionality  of  the  so-called  Broom- 
field  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Seeexliibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  professing  my  profound  admiration 
for  the  gifted,  creative  and  dedicated 
work  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglbton), 
and  many  others  who  worked  so  hard  for 
all  these  years  to  develop  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  creative  educational  pro- 
posals ever  to  reach  this  stage  of  the  leg- 


islative process  in  the  history  of  the  UJ3. 
Congress. 

Exhibit    1 

The     CoNSTTrtmoKALrrT     of     the     Nixon 
Administeation's        Phoposed        Student 
Transportation    Moratorium    Bnx 
(By  Richard  T.  Seymour  and 

Lewis  D.  Sargentlcli) 
Introduction  and  Contents 
This  memorandum  dlsciisaes  the  proposed 
student  transportation  moratorium  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Constitutional  law  by  which  the  courts  have 
traditionally  passed  upon  the  validity  of  leg- 
islation. Other  memoranda,  parts  of  which 
are  still  In  preparation,  will  discuss  other 
Issues. 

The  questions  which  this  memorandum 
seeks  to  answer  are  four : 

1)  Can  Congress  lawfully  suspend  the  right 
to  an  Integrated  education  while  It  delib- 
erates on  the  second  Nixon  bill?  See  page  2. 

2)  Is  the  proposed  legislation  unlawfully 
overbroad — i.e.,  so  completely  \xnrelated  to 
the  evils  It  claims  to  redress  that  it  violates 
the  Constitution,  even  though  other,  nar- 
rower legislation  having  a  closer  relationship 
to  these  evUs  would  be  upheld  by  the  courts? 
See  page  6. 

3)  Does  this  legislation's  difference  In 
treatment  between  school  districts  desiring 
to  remain  segregated  (which  are  spared  the 
need  to  Integrate)  and  school  districts  desir- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Constitution  (which 
can)  violate  the  (Constitution  by  making  the 
enjoyment  of  a  constitutional  right  turn 
upon  a  purely  arbitrary  decision  by  each 
school  district?  See  page  10. 

4)  Does  the  proposed  moratorium  violate  a 
57-year  strl»g  of  constitutional  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  freezing  Into  place  a 
segregated  status  quo?  Sec  page  13 

Some  of  the  discussions  on  these  points  is 
as  relevant  to  the  proposed  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  bill  as  to  the  transpor- 
tation moratoriimi  bill. 

1.  THE  CONSTrrUTIONAL  BIGHT  TO  AN  INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION  CANNOT  BE  SUSPENDED  WHILE 
CONGRESS    DELIBERATES 

The  bill  seeks  to  suspend  for  a  year  the 
power  of  Federal  courts  to  order  any  mean- 
ingful remedies'  in  dealing  with  de  jure 
segregated  schools.  This  is  ostensibly  so  that 
Congress  will  have  the  necessary  time  to 
deliberate  about  the  problem  of  school  segre- 
gation and  come  up  with  appropriate  reme- 
dies. The  problem  is  that  constitutional 
rights  can  no  longer  lawfully  be  suspended 
while  a  legislature  contemplates  means  of 
dealing  with  a  problem.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  the  second  Brown  deci- 
sion in  1955,  349  U.S.  294,  It  authorized  a  de- 
parture frc«n  the  normal  rule  that  depriva- 
tions of  constitutional  rights  should  be 
remedied  immediately  and  totally,  and  al- 
lowed limited  delays  In  achieving  complete 
desegregation  if  a  school  board  could  "estab- 
lish that  such  time  is  necessiuTr  In  the  public 
Interest"  and  was  consistent  with  full  com- 
pliance. 349  U.S.  at  300. 

As  early  as  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced that  the  period  in  which  these 
rights  could  be  suspended  had  come  to  an 
end: 

"The  time  for  mere  "deliberate  speed"  has 
run  out,  and  that  phrase  can  no  longer  Jus- 
tify denying  these  Prince  Edward  Covmty 
school  children  their  constitutional  rights  to 
an  education  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the 
public  schools  m  the  other  parts  of  Virginia." 
Griffin  v.  County  School  Board  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  377  U.S.  218,  234  (1964). 

The  Court  reiterated  this  point  the  next 
yew.  In  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  the  City 
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of  Richmond,  382  U.S.  103,  105  (1965),  it 
stated,  "Delays  in  desegregating  school  sys- 
tems are  no  longer  tolerable."  Three  years 
later,  the  Supreme  Ckiiui;  again  held  that 
these  rights  could  no  longer  be  suspended: 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to 
come  forwajrd  with  a  plan  that  promises  to 
work,  and  promises  realistically  to  work 
now."  Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New 
Kent  County,  391  U.S.  430,  439  (1968).  Ac- 
cord, United  States  v.  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  226,  236  (1969). 
In  October,  1969,  the  Supreme  Court  again 
held  that  the  constitutional  right  to  an  in- 
tegrated education  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed, but  had  to  be  enforced  fully  and  im- 
mediately: 

"The  question  presented  Is  one  of  para- 
mount Importance,  Involving  as  it  does  the 
denial  of  fundamental  rights  to  many  thou- 
sands of  school  children,  who  are  presently 
attending  Mississippi  schools  under  segre- 
gated conditions  contrary  to  the  applicable 
decisions  of  this  Coxirt.  Against  this  back- 
ground the  Court  0!f  Appeals  should  have 
denied  all  motions  for  additional  time  be- 
cause continued  operation  of  segregated 
schools  under  a  standard  of  allowing  "all  de- 
liberate speed"  for  desegregation  Is  no  longer 
constitutionally  permissible.  Under  explicit 
holdings  of  this  Court  the  obligation  of  every 
school  district  is  to  terminate  dual  school 
systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now  and 
hereafter  only  unitary  schools."  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  396  U.S. 
19.20  (1969). 

A  month  and  three  days  later,  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  authorized  a  one- 
semester  delay  In  the  fuU  integration  of 
the  student  body  in  a  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, although  it  ordered  the  complete  and 
immediate  Integration  of  faculty,  staff,  etc. 
Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate 
School  District,  419  F.  2d  1211  (1969).  Under 
the  name  of  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish 
School  Board,  396  U.S.  290  (1970),  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  Singleton  decision 
six  weeks  after  it  was  entered.  Justices  Har- 
lan and  White,  in  a  concurring  opinion, 
stated  that  they  understood  Alexander  to 
require  that,  upon  a  prima  facie  showing  of 
continued  segregation,  .  .  .  "plaintiffs  may 
apply  for  immediate  relief  that  will  at  once 
extirpate  any  lingering  vestiges  of  a  consti- 
tutionally prohibited  dual  school  system. 
•  •  «  •  • 

"Alexander  makes  clear  that  any  order  so 
aproved  should  thereafter  be  Implemented 
in  the  minlmimi  time  necessary  for  accom- 
plishing whatever  physical  steps  are  required 
to  permit  transfers  of  students  and  person- 
nel or  other  changes  that  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  required  relief."  396  U.S. 
at  292,  293. 

Referring  to  two  other  cases,  Justices  Har- 
lan and  White  continued : 

". . .  this  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  no  event  should  the  time  from  the  find- 
ing of  noncompliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Green  case  to  the  time  of  the  actual 
operative  effect  of  the  relief,  including  the 
time  for  Judicial  approval  and  review,  ex- 
ceed a  period  of  approximately  eight  weeks. 
This,  I  think,  is  Indeed  the  "maximum"  time- 
table established  by  the  Court  today  for 
cases  of  this  kind."  396  U.S.  at  293. 

Justices  Black,  Douglas,  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall expressly  disagreed  with  the  conclusion 
of  Justices  Harlan  and  White  that  an  eight 
weeks'  delay  In  full  Integration  would  be 
permissible : 

"...  those  views  retreat  from  our  hold- 
ing in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board 
of  Education,  396  U.S..  at  20,  90  S.Ct.,  at  29, 
that  'the  obligation  of  every  school  district 
Is  to  terminate  dxial  school  systems  at  once 
and  to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only  uni- 
tary schools." "  Id. 
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In  the  unanimous  decision  In  Svoann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
91  S.  Ct.  1267,  1276  (1971),  Chief  Justice 
Burger  quoted  the  language  of  Green  ap- 
pearing above,  and  continued : 

"This  was  plain  language,  yet  the  1969 
Term  of  Court  brought  fresh  evidence  of  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  many  school  authorities. 
Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 396  U.S.  19,  90  S.  Ct.  29,  24  L.Ed.2d  19, 
restated  the  basic  obligation  asserted  In  Orif- 
fln  V.  County  School  Board,  377  U.S.  218,  234, 
84  S.(7t.  1226,  1234,  12  LJM.2d  256  (1964) ,  and 
Green,  supra,  that  the  remedy  must  be  imple- 
mented forthwith." 

The  moratorium  bill  provides  for  a  year's 
delay  In  all  new  court  orders  requiring  any 
additional  or  any  different  student  trans- 
portation, and  affects  equaUy  every  school 
district  in  the  country  whether  It  be  a  rural, 
two-school  district  with  a  total  of  120  stu- 
dents or  a  large  metropolitan  district  such  as 
Richmond.  Independently  of  the  constitu- 
tional issues  of  overbreath  discussed  in  the 
succeeding  section,  the  moratorium  bill  vio- 
lates the  strong  policy,  to  which  the  courts 
have  time  and  again  addressed  themselves, 
for  closely  tailoring  the  remedy  in  a  school 
desegregation  case  to  the  particular  problems 
and  needs  of  particular  school  districts.' 

Under  the  last  eight  years  of  controlling 
decisions,  the  delay  sought  by  this  bUl  is  In 
clear  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  a  conflict 
that  appears  in  even  starker  relief  by  the 
stay's  lack  of  relation  to  any  consideration  of 
differing  degrees  of  administrative  burden 
and  of  differing  types  of  court  orders  in  dif- 
fering kinds  of  school  districts. 

n.  THE  PROPOSED  BILL  IS  TTNCONSTirUTIONALLT 
OVERBROAD 

The  student  transportation  moratorium 
bill  is  purportedly  directed  at  the  physical 
and  educational  harm  to  children  caused  by 
excessive  busing.  If  the  legislation  were 
closely  linked  to  the  prevention  of  such  harm. 
It  could  well  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  The 
Nixon  proposals,  however,  are  a  blunderbuss 
approach  that  reach  all  student  transporta- 
tion and  have  not  the  remotest  links  to  the 
degree  of  harm  present  in  any  particular  sit- 
uation. 

The  articulation  of  the  purported  goals  of 
this  legislation  in  the  "findings"  of  Section  2 
cannot  save  the  legislation  if  it  is  otherwise 
overbroad.  Since  this  bill  affects  fundamental 
rights,  the  constitutional  standard  by  which 
It  must  be  Judged  is  that  enunciated  in  Bates 
V.  City  of  Little  Rock.  361  V3.  616,  525 
(1960) : 

"But  governmentil  action  does  not  auto- 
matically become  reasonably  related  to  the 
achievement  of  a  legitimate  and  substantial 
governmental  purpose  by  mere  assertion  in 
the  preamble  of  an  ordinance.  When  It  Is 
shown  that  state  action  threatens  signifi- 
cantly to  Impinge  upon  constitutionally  pro- 
tected freedom  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this 
Court  to  determine  whether  the  action  bears 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  achievement 
of  the  governmental  piupose  asserted  as  Its 
Justification." 

And  again,  in  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364  U.S. 
479,  488  (1960)    (footnotes  omitted) : 

"In  a  series  of  decisions  this  Court  has  held 
that,  even  though  the  governmental  purpose 
be  legitimate  and  substantial,  the  purpose 
cannot  be  pursued  by  means  that  broadly 
stifle  fundamental  personal  liberties  when 
the  end  can  be  more  narrowly  achieved.  The 
breadth  of  legislative  abridgment  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  less  drastic  means  for 
achieving  the  same  basic  purpose." 

"In  N.A.A.CJP.  V.  Button.  371  U.S.  415,  438 
(1963),  the  Court  sUted: 

Precision  of  regulation  must  be  the  touch- 
stone in  an  area  so  closely  touching  our  most 
precious  freedoms." 
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And  yet  again,  in  United  States  v.  Robel, 
388  UJ3.  258,  265  (1967) : 

"When  Congress'  exercise  of  one  of  Its 
enumerated  powers  clashes  with  those  indi- 
vidual liberties  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  it  Is  otir  delicate  and  difficult  task 
to  determine  whether  the  resulting  restric- 
tion on  freedMn  can  be  tolerated." 

There,  the  statute  was  Invalid  because 
Congress  could  have  vised  "less  drastic"  means 
of  achieving  a  valid  legislative  goal.  389  U.S. 
at  268.  Similarly,  in  Dean  Milk  Co.  v.  City  of 
Madison.  Wisconsin,  840  U.S.  349,  354  (1961). 
the  Court  struck  down  an  overbrocul  milk 
Inspection  ordinance,  since  reasonable  al- 
ternatives", having  a  lesser  Impact  on  Inter- 
state commerce,  were  avaUable. 

As  recently  as  March  21,  the  Court  reaf- 
firmed these  principles  in  invalidating  Ten- 
nessee's dxirational  residency  requirement  for 
voting: 

"It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  State  to  show 
that  durational  residence  requirements  fur- 
ther a  very  substantial  state  interest.  In  pur- 
suing that  important  interest,  the  State  can- 
not choose  means  which  unnecessarily  bur- 
den or  restrict  constitutionally  protected  ac- 
tivity. Statutes  affecting  constitutional  rights 
must  be  drawn  with  'precision,'  NAACP  v. 
Button  371  U.S.  419,  438  (1963):  United 
States  V.  Robel,  389  VJ8.  268,  266  (1967).  and 
must  be  'tailored'  to  serve  their  legitimate 
objectives.  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  supra,  394 
U.S..  at  631.  And  If  there  are  other,  reason- 
able ways  to  achieve  those  goals  with  a  lesser 
burden  on  constitutionally  protected  iwjtiv- 
ity,  a  State  may  not  choose  the  way  of  greater 
Interference.  If  it  acts  at  all,  it  must  choose 
'less  drastic  means.'  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364 
U.S.  479,  488  (i960)."  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  40 
U.S.  Law  Week  4269,  4273  (March  21,  1972). 

How  fare  the  Nixon  proposals  tmder  these 
standards?  Very  poorly.  For  example: 

1.  School  District  A,  which  has  never  made 
any  efforts  to  desegregate  but  which  could 
be  completely  integrated  by  a  paring  or  other 
plan  that  would  require  some  bvising.  Even  if 
no  student  would  have  to  ride  for  more  than 
ten  minutes,  the  Administration  bill  would 
prohibit  the  court  from  issuing  the  order. 

2.  School  District  B,  which  has  been  at- 
tempting to  comply  with  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  tor  years,  but  which  has  so  far 
been  given  a  bit  more  lenience  by  the  local 
Federal  district  court  than  the  law  allows. 
It  has  just  one  final  step  to  take  in  order  to 
be  in  full  compliance  but  this  step  Involves 
a  restructuring  of  the  existing  student  trans- 
portation. Fewer  students  will  be  bused  and 
the  average  ride  will  be  shorter,  but  the  new 
plan  Involves  busing  some  ctudents  not  now 
being  bused.  Others  now  being  bused  would 
no  longer  be  bused  under  the  new  plan.  The 
Administration  bill  prohibits  a  court  from 
ordering  the  final  step,  even  if  the  court 
found  that  the  new  plan  would  t>e  better 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  chUdren 
Involved  than  the  existing  plan. 

3.  School  District  C,  run  by  segregationist 
dlehards,  has  only  two  schools,  a  block  from 
each  other.  Since  It's  a  rural  district,  it  has 
always  had  a  fair  amount  of  busing.  But  It 
has  never  allowed  black  children  to  ride  on 
the  same  school  bus  with  whites  and,  even 
though  all  whites  needing  transportation  are 
bused,  a  fair  number  of  black  children  are 
forced  to  walk  miles  to  school  each  day,  while 
they're  passed  by  half-empty  "white"  school 
biises.  The  Nixon  bill  wotild  prohibit  a  court 
from  ordering  the  school  district  to  pick  up 
these  black  children. 

4.  School  District  D,  which  is  operating 
under  a  final  desegregation  plan  involving 
some  busing,  finds  that  a  new  black  family 
has  moved  into  the  district.  Under  the  Nixon 
bill,  it  could  refuse  to  pick  up  the  new  black 
family's  children  pvirsuant  to  the  existing 
plan,  and  a  United  States  court  wovild  be 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

5.  School  District  E,  operating  under  a 


plan  that  allows  students  to  transfer  from 
a  school  in  which  their  race  is  a  majority 
to  one  In  which  their  race  Is  in  a  minority, 
refuses  to  allow  such  majorlty-to-minority 
transfers  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Nixon 
biU.  Even  If  a  student  trying  to  volunteer 
to  transfer  was  already  being  bused,  the 
Nixon  bUl  deprives  the  Federal  court  of  the 
power  to  order  compliance  with  the  existing 
transfer  provision.  The  proposed  legislation 
does  nothing  to  prohibit  "harmful"  levels 
of  bTiBlng  In  existing  orders — assuming  that 
such  levels  have  ever  been  ordered.  Nor  does 
the  legislation  forbid  a  school  board  to  vol- 
unteer a  plan  that  would  require  such 
"harmful"  levels  of  busing.  It  does  prevent 
a  student  from  volunteering  to  be  bused  in 
order  to  enjoy  an  integrated  education. 

The  legislation  xinder  consideration,  then, 
forbids  far  more  desegregation  than  its  an- 
nounced purposes  require,  and  leaves  Intact 
some  of  the  claimed  evUs  It  purports  to 
redress.  It  has  the  same  constitutional  in- 
firmities as  the  Tennessee  voter  residency 
statute  struck  down  March  21: 

"Similarily,  the  durational  residence  re- 
quirements in  this  case  founder  because  of 
their  crudeness  as  a  device  for  achieving  the 
articulated  state  goal  of  assuring  the  knowl- 
edgeable exercise  of  the  franchise.  The  clas- 
sifications created  by  durational  residence 
requirements  obviously  permit  any  long- 
time resident  to  vote  regardless  of  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Issues — and  obviously 
many  long-time  residents  do  not  have  any. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  classifications  bar 
from  the  franchise  many  other,  admittedly 
new,  residents  who  have  become  minimally, 
and  often  fully.  Informed  about  the  Issues." 
Dunn  V.  Blumstein,  40  U.S.  Law  Week  4269, 
4278. 

There  Is  little  room  for  doubt  that  tha 
Administration  transportation  moratorium 
bill  falls  fatally  short  of  "the  exacting  stand- 
ard of  precision  we  require  of  statutes  affect- 
ing constitutional  rights",  Dunn,  supra  at 
4279. 

in.  THE  EXCEPTION  FOR  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
VOLUNTEERING  TO  OBEY  THE  CONSTITUTION 
IS  AN  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  CLAS- 
SIFICATION MAKING  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  TURN  UPON  A  PURELY 
ARBITRARY  DECISION  BY  EACH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Section  3(c)  of  the  student  transportation 
moratorium  bill  allows  a  school  district  to 
make  a  free-will  offering  to  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Sefctlon  405  of  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  bill  has  an  identical 
provision.  If  a  school  district  wants  to  deseg- 
regate, by  means  involving  additional  or 
different  busing,  the  Administration  bills 
will  not  block  its  way.  A  prohibition  of  a 
school  district's  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  would  be  even  more  glaringly 
unconstitutional,"  but  the  effort  to  evade 
this  problem  chosen  by  the  drafters  runs 
afoul  of  perhaps  the  two  most  frequently  en- 
forced constitutional  principles:  that  legis- 
lative classifications  affecting  fundamental 
rights  have  some  compelling  basis.  Bates  v. 
City  of  Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  516,  524  (I960),* 
and  that  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  cannot  be  made  to  txirn  upon  arbi- 
trary deoisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  most  recently  articu- 
lated the  standards  it  uses  in  evaluating  such 
classifications  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause'  m  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  40  U.S.  Law 
Week  4269  (March  21,  1972) .  Discussing  Ten- 
nessee's durational  residence  requirements 
for  voting,  which  the  court  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, the  decision  stated : 

"Durational  residence  laws  penalize  those 
persons  who  have  traveled  from  one  place 
to  another  to  establish  a  new  residence  dur- 
ing the  qualifying  period.  Such  laws  divide 
residents  into  two  classes,  old  residents  and 
new  residents,  and  discriminate  against  the 
latter  to  the  extent  of  totally  denying  them 
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the  opportunity  to  vote.  The  constitutional 
question  presented  Is  whether  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
permits  a  State  to  discriminate  in  this  way 
among  Its  citizens. 

■'To  decide  whether  a  law  violates  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  we  look,  In  essence,  to 
three  things:  the  character  of  the  classifica- 
tion in  question;  the  individual  interests  af- 
fected by  the  classification;  and  the  govern- 
mental interests  asserted  in  support  of  the 
classification."  40  U.S.  Law  Week  at  4271 
(footnote  omitted). 

This  propKJsed  legislation  seeks  to  divide 
all  black  school  children  Into  two  classes: 
those  attending  school  In  school  districts 
which  wish  to  obey  the  Constitution,  and 
those  attending  school  In  districts  that  prefer 
to  continue  each  of  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  discrimination,  the  elimination  of  which 
would  require  some  degree  of  student  trans- 
portation. The  consequence  of  what  district 
a  black  child  attends  Is  severe:  In  the  first, 
he  will  obtain  full  and  Immediate  enjoy- 
ment of  bis  constitutional  rights;  in  the  sec- 
ond, bis  rights  will  be  suspended  for  a  year 
or,  perhaps,  be  lost  altogether. 

The  only  difference  that  accounts  for  such 
a  total  disparity  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  Is  the  choice  of  the  school 
board.  The  proposed  legislation  establishes 
no  standards  for  a  school  board  to  follow  In 
deciding  how  to  exercise  Its  choice:  a  decision 
based  upon  whim  or  caprice,  or  based  upon 
the  sentiment  that  black  children  are  in- 
herently inferior,  is  fully  acceptable  under 
the  Nixon  plan.  The  children  in  both  types  of 
school  systems  are  equally  entitled  to  redress, 
and  any  legislative  scheme  that  conditions 
the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights  on 
BO  unprincipled  a  pivot  must  fall.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Court  in  Tick  Wo  v.  Hopkins. 
118  U.S.  356.  366-367  (1886)  Is  telling: 

"We  are  consequently  constrained,  at  the 
outset,  to  differ  from  the  supreme  court  of 
California  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  or- 
dinances in  question.  That  court  considered 
these  ordinances  as  vesting  In  the  board  of 
supervisors  a  not  unusual  discretion  in  grant- 
ing or  withholding  their  assent  to  the  use 
of  wooden  buildings  as  laundries,  to  be 
exercised  In  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  the  public  against  the  dangers  of  fire. 
We  are  not  able  to  concur  In  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
supervisors.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  ordi- 
nances which  points  to  such  a  regulation 
of  the  business  of  keeping  and  conducting 
laundries.  They  seem  Intended  to  confer, 
and  actually  do  confer,  not  a  discretion  to  be 
exercised  upon  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  but  a  naked  and 
arbitrary  power  to  give  or  withhold  consent. 
...  [If  a  mandamus  action  were  brought 
against  supervisors  who  had  arbitrarily  with- 
held their  consent.]  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer  for  them  to  say  that  the  law  had 
conferred  upon  them  authority  to  withhold 
their  assent,  without  reason  and  without 
responsibility.  The  power  given  to  them  Is 
not  confided  to  their  discretion  In  the  legal 
sense  of  that  term,  but  Is  granted  to  their 
n.ere  will.  It  Is  purely  arbitrary,  and  acknowl- 
edges neither  guidance  nor  restraint." 

And,  at  369-70: 

"When  we  consider  the  nature  and  the 
theory  of  our  Institutions  of  government,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to 
rest,  and  review  the  history  of  their  devel- 
opment, we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
they  do  not  mean  to  leave  room  for  the  play 
and  action  of  purely  personal  and  arbitrary 
power."  Accord,  e.g.;  Gulf,  C.&S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Ellis,  166  VS.  160,  155,  159-60  (1897);  3fc- 
Laughlin  v.  Florida,  379  n.S.  184.  190-91 
(1964). 

The  conclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
striking  down  the  San  Francisco  ordinance 
serves  as  well  to  indict  the  "free  will"  classi- 
fication of  the  two  Administration  bills : 


".  .  .  (I]n  the  famous  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  bill  of  rights,  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth  'may  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.'  For  the  very  Idea 
that  one  man  may  be  compelled  to  hold  his 
life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any  material 
right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  at 
the  mere  wUl  of  another,  seems  to  be  In- 
tolerable In  any  country  where  freedom 
prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slavery  It- 
self." 

rv.  TRT  BILL  WOTTLD  FXZKZE  INTO  PLACE  A  SECBE- 
CATED    STATUS    QXTO 

The  Justification  for  the  transportation 
moratorium  bill  rests  In  large  part  upon  the 
purported  finding  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
freeze  the  power  of  the  courts  to  order  any 
school  desegregation  remedies  Involving  new 
busing.  In  order  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
while  Congress  deliberates  on  the  problem  of 
school  desegregation  and  the  provision  of 
remedies  therefor. 

"me  constitutional  flaw  In  this  approach  Is 
that  It  Is  a  segregated  status  which  would 
bo  frozen  Into  place  over  the  next  year.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  both  the  voting  and 
the  school  areas  have  held  that  any  action 
which  results  in  this  kind  of  "freeze"  of 
discrimination*  is  unlawful.  In  Guinn  v. 
United  States,  238  U.S.  347  (1915),  the  Su- 
preme Court  invalidated  Oklahoma's  "grand- 
father clause",  which  had  attempted  to  evade 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment's  prohibition  of 
voting  discrimination  by  limiting  voting  eli- 
gibility to  those  who  were  qualified  to  vote 
under  Oklskhoma  law  Just  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  to 
their  lineal  descendants.  This  legislation 
"froze"  the  prior  discrimination  in  place,  and 
was  therefore  struck  down.  Twenty-four 
years  later,  the  Court  faced  a  second  attempt 
by  Oklahoma  to  freeze  the  status  quo  of  past 
discrimination  by  preserving  for  their  life- 
times the  voting  privileges  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens  prior  to  the  Guinn  decision,  while 
Imposing  new  and  onerous  registration  re- 
quirements on  all  persons  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  voters.  The  Oklahoma  statute 
was  struck  down.  Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  VS. 
268.  276  (1939)  (Frankfurter,  J.).  And  In 
1965,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Louisiana 
could  be  enjoined  from  enforcing  a  new 
voter-qualification  test  for  new  registrants, 
even  though  no  attack  was  made  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  new  test,  because  It 
was  more  onerous  than  prior  standards  and 
because  It  did  not  apply  to  voters  who  had 
previously  registered.  Since  the  previous  reg- 
istrants were  white,  the  Court  held  that  this 
statute  would  freeze  the  status  quo  of  past 
discrimination,  and  that  It  could  not  be  en- 
forced. Louisiana  v.  United  States,  380  U.S. 
145,  154-56   (1965). 

In  stddition,  the  Court  held  In  Alexander 
v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  396 
U.S.  19  (1969),  that  the  process  of  staying 
the  implementation  of  a  plan  providing  for 
full  desegregation  froze  the  status  quo  of 
past  discrimination,  even  If  for  only  a  short 
period,  and  that  school  districts  were  con- 
stitutionally required  to  desegregate  first, 
and  litigate  later.  And  less  than  a  year  ago, 
the  Court  again  held  that  each  formerly  dual 
school  system  must  eliminate  racial  discrimi- 
nation "root  and  branch": 

"In  this  remedial  process,  steps  will  almost 
Invariably  require  that  students  be  assigned 
"differently  because  of  their  race."  See  Swann 
V.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, No.  281,  402  U.S.  1,  91  S.  Ct.  1267,  28  L. 
Ed.  2d  — ;  Youngblood  v.  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  430  F.  2d  625.  630  (C.A.  6,  1970) . 
Any  other  approach  would  freeze  the  status 
quo  that  is  the  very  target  of  all  desegrega- 
tion processes."  McDaniel  v.  Barresi,  402  VS. 
39  (1971)   (emphasis  supplied). 

Under  this  unbroken,  67-year  string  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  It  is  clear  that  any 
governmental  action  freezing  the  stat\is  quo 
of  prior  discrimination,  even  if  the  freeze 


be  only  temporary  as  in  Alexander  and  Car- 
ter, violates  the  Constitution. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Virtually  every  meaningful  remedy  for 
segregated  schools — pairing,  zoning,  educa- 
tional parks,  etc. — necesseirily  involve  some 
degree  of  student  transportation.  And  the 
vast  majority  of  school  districts,  which  have 
traditionally  iised  some  degree  of  student 
transportation  for  reasons  unrelated  to  de- 
segregation, cannot  possibly  have  any  level 
of  desegregation  that  does  not  Involve  some 
change  in  transportation.  A  prohibition  of 
student  transportation,  therefore,  strikes  at 
the  Jugular  vein  of  school  desegregation  and 
makes  any  meaningful  remedy  Impossible. 

The  proposed  bill  not  only  prohibits  the 
transportation  of  any  child  who  was  not 
being  transported  prior  to  Its  effective  date, 
but  also  prohibits  assigning  to  a  different 
school  any  child  who  Is  presently  being 
transported  for  any  reason.  The  bill  thus 
Immunizes  from  new  pupil  assignment  orders 
more  than  40%  of  the  students  In  the  coirn- 
try — those  who  have  to  take  a  school  bus  In 
order  to  get  to  school  anyway. 

«  This  policy  was  expressed  most  clearly  In 
the  second  Brown  decision,  349  U.S.  294, 
299-30  (1955)    (footnotes  omitted): 

"Pull  Implementation  of  these  constitu- 
tional principles  may  require  solution  of 
varied  local  school  programs.  School  author- 
ities have  the  primary  responsibility  for  elu- 
cidating, assessing,  and  solving  these  prob- 
lems; courts  will  have  to  consider  whether 
the  action  of  school  authorities  constitutes 
good  faith  Implementation  of  the  govern- 
ing constitutional  principles.  Because  of 
their  proximity  to  local  conditions  and  the 
possible  need  for  further  hearings,  the  courts 
which  originally  heard  these  cases  can  best 
perform  this  judicial  appraisal.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  It  appropriate  to  remand  the  cases 
to  those  courts. 

"In  fashioning  and  effectuating  the  de- 
crees, the  courts  will  be  guided  by  equitable 
principles.  Traditionally,  equity  has  been 
characterized  by  a  practical  flexibility  In 
shaping  its  remedies  and  by  a  facility  for  ad- 
Justing  and  reconciling  public  and  private 
needs.  These  cases  call  for  the  exercise  of 
these  traditional  attributes  of  equity  power. 
At  stake  Is  the  personal  Interest  of  the  plain- 
tiffs In  admission  to  public  schools  as  soon 
as  practicable  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
To  effectuate  this  interest  may  call  for  elimi- 
nation of  a  variety  of  obstacles  In  making 
the  transition  to  school  systems  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  principles 
set  forth  In  our  May  17,  1954  decision.  Courts 
of  equity  may  properly  take  Into  account  the 
public  Interest  In  the  elimination  of  such  ob- 
stacles In  a  systematic  and  effective  manner. 
But  It  should  go  without  saying  that  the 
vitality  of  these  constitutional  principles 
cannot  be  allowed  to  yield  simply  because  of 
disagreement  with  them." 

In  Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New 
Kent  County,  391  U.S.  430,  439,  the  Court 
stated: 

"The  obligation  of  the  district  covirts.  as 
it  always  has  been.  Is  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  a  proposed  plan  in  achieving  desegre- 
gation. There  is  no  universal  answer  to  com- 
plex problems  of  desegregation;  there  is  ob- 
viously no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  job  in 
every  case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed  in 
light  of  the  circumstances  present  and  the 
options  available  In  each  Instance.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  school  board  to  establish 
that  its  proposed  plan  promises  meaning- 
ful and  immediate  progress  toward  disestab- 
lishing state-Imposed  segregation.  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  district  court  to  weigh 
that  claim  in  light  of  the  facts  at  hand  and 
in  light  of  any  alternatives  which  may  be 
shown  as  feasible  and  more  promising  In 
their  effectiveness." 

In  Montgomery  County,  396  U.S.  at  235,  the 
Court  again  stated  its  adherence  to  the  policy 
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that  "In  this  fleld  the  way  must  always  be 
left  open  for  experimentation."  The  courts 
deciding  remedial  questions  are  to  be :  "Local 
courts  so  far  as  preicticable,  those  courts  to  be 
guided  by  traditional  equitable  flexibility  to 
shape  remedies  in  order  to  adjust  and  recon- 
cile public  and  private  needs."  395  U.S.  at 
227. 

This  policy  was  strongly  endorsed  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger  In  Swann,  91  S.  Ct.  at  1276: 

"If  school  authorities  fall  in  their  affirma- 
tive obligations  under  these  holdings,  judi- 
cial authority  may  be  Invoked.  Once  a  right 
and  a  violation  have  been  shown,  the  scope 
of  a  district  court's  equitable  powers  to 
remedy  past  wrongs  Is  broad,  for  breadth  and 
fle.Klblllty  are  Inherent  In  equitable  remedies. 

"The  essence  of  equity  jiu-isdlction  has 
been  the  power  of  the  Chancellor  to  do  equity 
and  to  mould  each  decree  to  the  necessities 
of  the  particular  case.  Flexibility  rather  than 
rigidity  has  distinguished  it.  The  qualities 
of  mercy  and  practicality  have  made  equity 
the  instrument  for  nice  adjustment  smd  rec- 
onciliation between  the  public  Interest  and 
private  needs  as  well  as  between  competing 
private  claims."  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles,  321  UJ9. 
321.  329-330,  64  S.  Ct.  587,  592,  88  L.  Ed.  754 
(1944).  cited  In  Brown  11,  supra,  349  U.S.  at 
300.  75  S.  Ct.  at  756." 

=  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education 
v.  Swann,  91  S.Ct.  1284  (1971). 

« This  Ls  especially  true  where,  as  here, 
the  legislation  gives  local  school  districts  the 
option  to  maintain  their  classification  of  stu- 
dents based  on  race.  A  long  line  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  held  such  classifications 
to  be  Inherently  "constitutionally  suspect", 
and  subject  to  the  "most  rigid  scrutiny". 
E.g..  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379  U.S.  184,  192 
(1964);  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497,  499 
(1954);  Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  U.S. 
214,  216  (1944) :  Anderson  v.  Martin.  375  U.S. 
399  (1964) ;  Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis,  373 
U.S.  526  (1963). 

'The  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  is  coextensive  with  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  the  area  of  school  desegregation. 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497  (1954). 

•The  Fifth  Circuit  explained  the  concept 
of  freezing  the  status  quo  of  discrimination 
in  the  United  States  v.  Duke,  332  F.2d  759, 
768-69  (1964)  : 

"While  theoretically  applicable  to  all, 
these  new  requirements  primarily  affect  those 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  previous  discrimina- 
tions and  tend  to  maintain  the  position  of 
advantage  which  one  class  has  already  ob- 
tained over  the  other.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  said  that  when  Illegal  discrimi- 
nation or  other  practices  have  worked  in- 
equality on  a  class  of  citizens  and  the  court 
puts  an  end  to  such  a  practice  but  a  new 
and  more  onerous  standard  Is  adopted  be- 
fore the  disadvantaged  class  may  enjoy  their 
rights,  already  fully  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  citizens  this  amounts  to  "freezing"  the 
privileged  status  for  those  who  acquired  It 
during  the  period  of  discrimination,  and 
"freezing  out"  the  group  discriminated 
against." 

The  three-judge  court  In  United  States  v. 
Louisiana.  225  F.Supp.  353,  393  (E.D.  La., 
1963),  affirmed.  380  U.S.  145  (1965),  stated: 

"A  court  of  equity  Is  not  powerless  to 
eradicate  the  effects  of  former  discrimina- 
tion. If  It  were,  the  State  could  seal  Into 
permanent  existence  the  Injustices  of  the 
past." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUlcaUtheroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
For  the  purpose  of  legislative  history. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report,  the  disttaguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  about  the  Intent 
of  section  961  in  the  conference  report. 
Am  I  correct  that  this  section,  which 
reflects  a  similar  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill,  is  specifically  designed  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  assume  the  administra- 
tion of  the  highly  successful  CLEO  pro- 
gram which,  in  3  years,  has  assisted 
approximately  1,000  students  from  dis- 
advantaged background  in  gaining 
admittance  to  law  school? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
CLEO  program  is  currently  being  jointly 
funded  and  administered  by  OEO  and 
HEW  through  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  Opportunity.  The  transfer  to 
HEW,  which  this  section  will  provide,  is 
supported  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ^lr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

FORCED  BTTSINO 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  national 
newspaper,  the  National  Enquirer,  re- 
cently devoted  nearly  three  full  pages  of 
space  in  three  separate  issues  to  the 
question  of  school  busing.  I  am  on  record 
as  opposing  the  forced  busing  of  children 
to  achieve  racial  balancing  and  very 
much  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prevent  this  injustice. 

The  National  Enquirer  ran  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  A  letter  written  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  George 
McGovERN,  was  in  favor  of  school  busing. 
The  newspaper  asked  me  to  present  my 
views  and  our  letters  ran  side  by  side. 

In  addition,  other  issues  of  the  Na- 
tional Enquirer  presented  the  views  of 
two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  prominent  educators 
on  this  question.  A  ballot  was  printed  in 
each  issue,  asking  the  readers  to  express 
their  sentiments. 

Mr.    Presidrait    the    first    result    of 


this  nationwide  poll  is  overwhelmingly 
against  school  busing.  After  a  third 
weekly  tally  of  ballots,  the  total  of  11,270 
received  by  the  newspaper  through  May 
5  shows  that  98.4  percent  registered  a 
protest  against  forced  busing  of  little 
children  to  achieve  racial  balancing  of 
our  public  schools. 

A  total  of  11.094  were  against  busing, 
with  only  176  in  favor  of  it.  That  is  an 
astounding  ratio  of  more  than  73  to  1 
against  busing. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  iwint  out  that 
the  National  Enquirer  took  no  sides  on 
the  question,  but  rather  presented  the 
pro  and  con  statements  to  help  its  read- 
ers form  an  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  coir.mend  the  National 
Enquirer  for  its  efforts  and  its  interest 
in  how  readers  feel  about  such  i.ssues. 
This  kind  of  journalistic  curiosity  is  a 
credit  to  the  Fourth  Estate  and  certainly 
a  help  to  this  Coneress.  The  huge  na- 
tional circulation  of  this  publication — 
over  3.200.000— and  its  distribution 
through  supermarkets  and  otlier  places 
handy  to  evei-yone  provide  a  good  barom- 
eter of  public  opinion  against  forced 
school  busing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  April  23, 1972,  issue  of  the 
National  Enquirer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Enquirer  Reader  Poll  on  Forced  School 
Busing 

This  Is  another  Enquirer  opinion  poll.  We 
believe  your  opinion  is  Important  and  that 
you  should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
your  views  on  the  vital  Issues  of  the  day.  We 
take  no  side  on  these  issues,  but  we  do  pro- 
vide space  for  expert  opinions  both  for  and 
against  every  question.  And  we  also  present, 
impartially,  a  brief  sxunmary  of  the  Issues 
and  events  surrounding  each  question.  Then 
you  tell  us  what  you  think  by  completing  the 
ballot  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  thlB 
page  and  mailing  it  to  The  Enquirer.  As  soon 
as  the  ballots  are  counted,  we  will  publish 
the  results.  So  speak  out.  Mtke  your  opinion 
heard. 

THE   FACTS 

One  of  the  most  hotly  disputed  issues  of 
the  day  Is  the  forced  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  In  our  public 
schools.  Legislators,  clergymen,  educators  and 
ordinary  citizens  have  lined  up  on  both  sides 
of  this  Issue.  Both  blacks  and  whites  have 
publicly  spoken  out  on  both  sides  of  this 
question. 

An  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  that  would 
prevent  busing  to  achieve  integration.  In  one 
state — Florida — voters  have  had  a  chance  to 
register  their  feelings  on  a  proposed  antl- 
buslng  amendment  In  a  straw  vote  on  March 
14.  By  a  margin  of  nearly  3  to  1  (1,096.025  for, 
384,303  against)  the  voters  endorsed  the  Idea 
of  an  antl-buslng  amendment. 

Now,  The  Enquirer  extends  the  chance  to 
people  in  aU  50  states  to  make  their  opinion 
known  on  this  important  question. 

FOR 

Dear  Enquirer  Reader:  All  of  my  political 
life  I  have  fought  for  the  principle  and  the 
practice  of  integrated  schools,  based  on  sim- 
ple Justice  and  the  unanimous  view  of  aU 
who  have  studied  the  problem  that  in- 
tegrated education  is  better  for  the  children 
and  the  community,  i  will  not  change  that 
position,  regardless  of  the  political  cost. 

I  believe  that  school  busing  and  redlstrlct- 
ing,  as  cmiered  by  the  federal  courts,  are 
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among  the  prices  we  are  paying  for  a  century 
of  segregation  In  otir  housing  patterns.  For 
more  than  a  generation,  black  children  were 
bused  to  avoid  Integrated  schools,  and  one  of 
the  more  cynical  aspects  of  our  present  de- 
bate Is  that  President  Nixon,  seeking  to 
make  political  capital  of  this  dlfflcxUt  situa- 
tion, is  Ignoring  history  and  asking  the  na- 
tion to  believe  this  problem  began  yesterday. 

Talk  about  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
prevent  busing  Is  sheer  demagoguery, 
whether  It  comes  from  Governor  Wallace  or 
the  President.  This  Is  an  attempt  to  divert 
Americans  from  the  enormous  frustrations 
which  now  beset  us.  An  antl-buslng  amend- 
ment will  not  bring  our  POWs  home  one  day 
sooner  from  Vietnam.  It  will  not  make  our 
Income  or  property  tax  system  any  less  un- 
fair. It  will  not  put  a  single  imemployed 
American  back  to  work,  nor  will  It  take  one 
milligram  of  f Uth  from  ova  air  or  water.  All 
It  will  do  Is  to  Increase  racial  tension  and 
despair. 

We  would  be  better  served  If  the  Pres- 
ident announced,  as  I  have,  that  he  Intends 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  not  turn  Americans 
against  their  neighbors  on  this  Issue.  Then 
we  could  all  turn  our  attention  to  the  real 
problem:  How  to  achieve  quality  education 
at  the  end  of  the  bus  line,  and  neighborhood 
schools  in  neighborhoods  In  which  every 
American  can  live. 

Senator  Oxoxgb  McOoverk. 

AGAINST 

Dear  Enquirer  Reader: 

I  feel  It  Is  idiotic  and  discriminatory  to  bvis 
shlldren  around  the  countryside  to  achieve 
some  misguided  do-gooder's  concept  of  racial 
balance. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  meant 
to  me  that  every  child  was  entitled  to  go  to 
the  school  nearest  his  home.  The  logic  of  that 
decision  was  that  It  was  discriminatory  to 
tell  a  child  that  he  could  not  go  to  a  particu- 
lar school  because  of  his  race. 

Now  In  1972,  that's  exactly  what  the  courts 
are  ordering  to  achieve  racial  balance — tell- 
ing children  that  they  cannot  go  to  a  partic- 
ular school  near  their  home  because  of  their 
race.  It  Is  discriminatory  and  an  outrage  to 
send  children  20  or  30  miles  from  their  homes 
In  bad  weather  and  across  dangerous  Inter- 
sections, to  achieve  someone's  social  aim. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  parent — black  or 
white — whose  child  is  being  bused  for  several 
hours  a  day,  who  approves  of  forced  school 
busing.  The  only  people  who  want  it  are  the 
intellectuals  and  even  they  don't  want  it  for 
their  own  children. 

A  good  education  for  every  child  should 
come  first.  It's  far  better  to  spend  our  money 
on  teachers  and  building  better  classrooms 
than  to  spend  It  on  buses  and  drivers  which 
contribute  nothing  to  a  child's  education. 
The  only  logical  answer  Is  to  say  that  every 
child  is  entitled  to  go  to  the  school  nearest 
his  home  and  that  If  he  does  not  want  to  go 
nearest  his  home,  he  can  go  wherever  he 
pleases. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  prevent 
forced  school  busing.  And  I  believe  that  If 
the  Congress  approves  this  amendment,  the 
voters  In  each  state  will  make  their  feelings 
known  so  strongly  that  this  amendment  will 
be  ratifle<l  with  record-breaking  si>eed. 

Senator  Rttssell  Long. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  manager  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  12  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stood  that  imder  the  previous  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  I  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  up  to  15  minutes  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  He  has  already  spoken  for  2 
minutes.  That  means  that  he  has  13 
minutes  remaining.  We  have  to  vote  at 
3:30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  11 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senators.  I  do  not  think  I  will  use  r.U 
the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  2 
minutes,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
get  the  time  back?  It  may  not  take  me 
that  long. 

Mr.  CHILES.  With  that  understanding, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972  AND  FISHER- 
MAN'S PROTECTIVE  ACT— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  authorization  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  having  discussed  the 
following  request  with  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  and  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  other  Senators,  I  propose  the 
following  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing limitations  on  the  following 
amendments  to  the  unfinished  business, 
the  State  authorization  bill,  be  agreed  to: 

That  on  amendment  No.  1203  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  there  be  a  1-hour  limitation. 

That  on  amendment  No.  1201  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  there  be  a  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion. 

That  on  amendment  No.  1196  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  there  be  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion. 

That  on  amendment  No.  1174  offered 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  there  be  a  2-hour  time 
limitation. 

That  on  amendment  No.  1176,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dohinick),  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1*/^  hours. 

That  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  , 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hotu*. 

That  on  the  bill,  H.R.  7117,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour. 


That  the  time  on  each  amendment  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  State  authorization  bill. 

That  with  respect  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
7117,  the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nttson)  and  the  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  htis  been  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  referred  to  by  num- 
ber could  be  identified  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  an  additional 
2  minutes  with  the  same  imderstand- 
Ing? 

Mr.  CHILES.  With  the  same  under- 
standing. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  H.R.  7117  is 
an  act  to  amend  the  Fisherman's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967.  It  is  Calendar  No. 
736.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  I  did  not  realize  this  earlier. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  has  an  amendment  to  offer  to 
that  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  time  limita- 
tion he  would  agree  to.  For  the  time 
being,  could  we  eliminate  that  portion  of 
the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  time  being  I  withdraw  that  por- 
tion of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  whether 
tills  would  foreclose  other  amendments 
to  the  State  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  any  time  limitation 
sought  to  be  put  on  any  other  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Just  those  that  have  been 
enumerated? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
approaching  the  3:30  p.m.  deadline. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  some- 
thing has  arisen  since  my  conference 
with  the  majority  whip.  I  would  like  to 
request  that  he  witlihold  his  request  to 
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give  me  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him 
for  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  would  rather 
not  do  it  in  colloquy  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request  for  the  time 
being,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
be  allotted  a  full  15  minutes  prior  to  the 
rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  enough  time  remaining  between  us. 
We  have  no  requests  for  speakers.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  all  the  time  that  I  have 
remaining,  with  the  exception  of  2  min- 
utes, to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  will  be  sufficient. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972— 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  659)  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act — 
creating  a  National  Foundation  for  Post- 
secondary  Education  and  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Education,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  dis- 
cussing the  conference  report,  we  are  of 
course  talking  about  a  number  of  im- 
portant subjects  encompassed  in  this 
conference  report. 

I  think  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  done  some  yeoman  work  in  bring- 
ing back  to  the  Senate  a  report  that 
they  could  reach  agreement  on  with  the 
conferees.  I  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  conferees 
for  being  able  to  reach  some  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
performed  a  great  task  in  coming  back 
to  the  Senate  with  a  report. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  of  1971,  I  In- 
troduced S.  1755,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
student  loan  marketing  association,  and 
S.  1756,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  student 
insured  loan  program. 

The  progrsmi  provides  for  student 
loans.  Th&  progrsmi  for  insured  loans  is 
excellent.  However,  it  did  and  does  need 
some  adjustmentv 

Over  the  past  5  years  it  has  gone  from 
$77  million  in  1966  to  $863  milUon  In  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  1970,  there  were  921,896  students 
receiving  assistance  from  this  program. 
And  dollar  for  dollar  the  taxpayers' 
money  goes  to  providing  more  students 
with  a  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
than  any  other  form  of  student  loan 
assistance. 

It  is  also  Important  because  it  provides 
that  students  csui  get  assistance  under 
the  main  requirements  having  to  do  with 
poverty  and  those  having  to  do  with 
their  needed  amount  of  economic  as- 


sistance. Yet  with  the  high  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  the  high  cbst  of  obtaining  a  col- 
lege education,  for  msmy  students  in  the 
lower  middle  class  and  the  middle  class 
this  is  the  only  way  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  education.  "They 
will  eventually  pay  the  money  back  into 
the  program  and  it  can  be  reused. 

■The  changes  in  the  bill  are  essential. 
Their  provisions  would  enable  more  stu- 
dents and  more  leading  institutions  to 
join  together  and  help  insure  that  the 
financial  barriers  to  higher  education 
will  become  less  and  less  significant. 

I  believe  that  the  student  loan  sections 
of  the  conference  report  will  get  the  fed- 
erally insured  loan  program  to  more 
students  by  removing  many  hitches  in 
the  current  law,  encourage  many  more 
lending  institutions  to  participate,  and 
multiply  the  number  of  outlets  through 
which  to  obtain  insured  loans. 

Many  banks,  while  acknowledging  that 
the  program  is  valid  and  that  they  would 
like  to  participate,  because  the  period  of 
these  loans  is  for  10  years  and  because 
they  cannot  turn  over  their  loans  to  com- 
mercial banks,  do  not  want  to  have  pa- 
per they  cannot  turn  over  for  10  years, 
and  they  have  failed  to  come  under  the 
program  or  they  have  done  so  on  a  lim- 
ited basis.  Therefore,  they  have  not  pro- 
vided the  resources  they  would  have  pro- 
vided if  we  set  up  a  marketing  situation 
so  they  could  market  these  loans  as  they 
will  be  able  to  do  so  if  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  the  young 
people  and  the  colleges  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  another  section  of  the 
conference  report  to  which  I  lend  my 
strong  support  is  the  language  that  pro- 
vides where  a  local  school  district  may 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
Federal  funds,  a  technical  or  inadvertent 
violation,  and  where  the  violation  is 
clearly  unintentional,  the  school  district 
will  be  given  the  opportimity  to  correct 
the  situation  and  not  lose  the  Federal 
fimds  or  the  right  to  obtain  Federal 
fimds  under  the  emergency  integration 
portions  of  the  loan  or  be  required  to 
pay  back  money  it  has  already  received, 
as  happened  in  some  school  districts,  be- 
cause of  technical  or  minor  violations 
of  sections  of  the  program. 

I  think  the  conference  report  adds 
clarity  to  that  section  and  evidences  the 
congressional  intent  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  allow  these  Federal  funds  under 
the  impact  program  to  be  used  to  foster 
segregation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
not  going  to  work  a  penalty  on  a  school 
board,  because  of  an  inadvertent  viola- 
tion of  one  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  come  to  the 
most  controversial  section  of  the  con- 
ference report  I  wish  to  touch  on  one 
other  section  that  I  think  adds  greatly 
to  the  present  law.  I  refer  to  the  provi- 
sion having  to  do  with  the  impact  funds 
for  segregation  for  trying  to  help  an  area 
that  is  trying  to  enter  into  its  plan  for 
integration,  that  provides  that  where  dis- 
tricts are  under  a  court  order,  being  un- 
der that  court  order  itself  is  sufficient 
reason  if  they  are  trying  to  comply  and 
carry  out  the  terms  of  that  order,  and 
they  will  be  eligible  for  emergency  funds 


without  having  to  go  through  further  re- 
quirements as  to  whether  or  not  HEW 
would  like  to  add  sometliing  to  the  court- 
imposed  plans.  Where  the  district  is  un- 
der a  court  order  and  is  attempting  to 
comply,  and  requests  funds  to  comply 
with  that  order,  HEW  would  not  be  able 
to  add  additional  requirements.  That  is 
a  great  benefit  to  the  present  law. 

With  respect  to  provisions  having  to 
do  with  busing,  many  of  us  are  not  hap- 
py with  the  provisions  that  come  forth 
from  the  conference  committee,  but 
what  we  have  to  look  at  Is  not  whether 
we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  our  answer 
to  busing  or  to  stop  busing,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  what  we  were  able  to 
pass  in  the  Senate,  what  the  House 
passed,  and  what  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference committee.  When  one  looks  at 
that,  it  will  be  seen  the  conference  re- 
port should  be  agreed  to.  Certainly,  it 
should  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  because  there  are 
several  provisions  in  the  report  of  bene- 
fit to  our  State  in  this  regard. 

Had  the  Ashbrook  amendment,  wliich 
is  the  House  provision,  been  agreed  to,  it 
would  have  cut  off  all  Federal  fimds  to 
be  used  for  busing.  What  would  that 
have  done  in  Florida  and  in  the  South? 
In  my  State  we  are  under  a  court  order 
to  bus  and  we  have  to  bus,  but  that  meas- 
ure said  we  could  not  use  Federal  fimds 
to  comply  with  that  order.  That  would 
have  meant  that  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
and  other  cities  in  Florida  would  have 
had  to  bus,  but  they  would  have  to  use 
local  tax  dollars  to  buy  the  buses  and  not 
use  Federal  dollars,  so  it  would  have 
meant  an  increasing  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers, who  are  the  prime  source  of 
revenue.  It  would  have  placed  that  in- 
tolerable burden  on  the  district,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  burden  of  busing  under  the 
conference  report,  if  the  school  board 
requests  in  writing  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
busing  order.  Then,  they  would  be  able 
to  use  these  funds.  That  is  a  benefit  to 
my  State  rather  than  having  the  Ash- 
brook amendment,  which  would  have 
stopped  busing,  but  it  would  have  pre- 
vented us  from  using  any  of  the  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  I  think  the 
language  of  the  Talmadge  amendment 
which  is  in  the  report,  which  states  for 
the  first  time  that  where  busing  is  now 
going  on  a  parent  can  reopen  a  suit  if 
they  can  show  the  time  or  distance  is  so 
great  or  that  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  unequtd  as  a  result  of  bus- 
ing, is  the  first  time  it  appears  to  me  to 
give  some  recognition  to  Florida  and 
the  South  where  busing  is  going  on,  and 
we  would  be  treated  somewhat  similar 
to  all  others.  Some  seem  ready  to  act  to 
stop  future  busing  and  to  put  into  effect 
the  Swann  decision,  which  has  to  do 
with  future  busing,  but  gave  no  relief  to 
present  busing.  The  Talmadge  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  this  conference  report 
and  would  offer  some  relief. 

While  I  would  like  to  write  antibusing 
provisions  so  that  they  would  be  uni- 
formly applied,  I  think  the  report,  on 
balance,  is  positive  in  that  respect  and 
the  conference  report  overall  should  be 
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agreed  to.  I  support  the  conference 
rcDort 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  urge 
my  colleagues  of  all  political  persuasions 
and  viewpoints  to  join  together  In  sup- 
porting the  conference  report,  which 
covers  such  a  broad  spectrum.  I  think 
that  a  large  and  overwhelming  sup- 
portive vote  in  the  Senate  will  play  a 
great  role  in  the  deliberations  in  the 
House  when  they  consider  this  matter. 
I  ask  for  that  support. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
maintained  for  2  days  of  debate  on  the 
conference  report,  this  is  a  magnificent 
education  bill.  However,  it  i.s  terribly 
unfortunate  that  it  is  marred  by  unjust, 
oppressive,  imconstitutional,  as  well  as 
legally  vague  provisions  con.strued  by 
those  who  offered  them  in  the  other 
body,  and  by  the  managers,  as  "anti- 
busing." 

I  close  with  the  feeling  that  I  have 
expressed  constantly  that  the  vote  is  a 
matter  of  deep  conviction  by  each  indi- 
vidual as  to  which  preponderates,  the 
uniust  provision  to  which  I  have  referred 
or  the  benefit  of  a  great  education  bill. 
I  have  chosen  the  first  course.  I  shall 
vote  "No"  on  the  report.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  highest  priority 
in  the  litigation  which  will  test  this 
provision. 

The  committee  invites  it  and  I  am  very 
pleased  the  managers  do  not  construe 
the  Bloomfleld  amendment  to  be  retro- 
spective but  praspective.  The  committee 
invites  early  judicial  consideration;  I  do, 
too. 

I  will  face  no  happier  day  than  the 
day  the  Supreme  Court  settles  this  ques- 
tion and  strikes  down  the  amendment 
and  leaves  us  all  to  enjoy  the  great  bene- 
fits that  Inhere  in  this  bill. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  minutes  before  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  the  floor  at  this  time,  by  authori- 
zation of  the  able  majority  leader,  to 
annoimce,  first  of  all,  that  there  will  be 
at  least  one  more  rollcall  vote  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  there 
will  be  at  least  one  further  rollcall  vote 
today. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  disposition  of  the  conference  report, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  amendment  No.  1203  by  Mr.  Scott  to 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill, 
and  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  that  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 


vided between  the  distingxilshed  author 
of  the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Then  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  following  amendments  there  be  time 
limitations  as  stated.  I  do  this  by  direc- 
tion of  the  majority  leader,  having  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  amend- 
ment No.  1201  by  Mr.  Baker,  there  be  a 
limitation  of  1  hour — these  are  amend- 
ments to  the  unfinished  business,  the 
State  authorization  bill — that  on  amend- 
ment No.  1196  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours; 
that  on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Brooke 
(No.  1174)  there  be  a  limitation  of  2 
hours;  that  on  amendment  No.  1176  by 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1^2  hours;  that  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Percy,  the  number  of  which  I  do  not 
now  have,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour.  In  each  case  the  time  limitation 
is  to  apply  at  such  time  as  the  amend- 
ment is  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen if  any  amendments  are  offered  to  any 
of  those  amendments?  ■ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  I  think 
it  was  appropriate  for  the  Senator  to 
raise  the  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  and  the  same  with 
respect  to  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  does  not  exclude 
motions  to  table? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  several  requests? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, because  all  these  requests  have  been 
cleared,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  has  indicated — I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  however,  to  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  inquired  of  me  that  these 
amendments  do  not  involve  any  of  the 
so-called  end-the-war  amendments.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  has  one,  but  the  one  the  Sena- 
tor referred  is  not  another  amendment 
that  he  has  in  that  category. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here 
when  the  Senator  read  his  request,  but 


I  understand  It  may  include  a  vote  to- 
morrow on  the  Domlnick  amendment, 
so-called. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  reply  to  the 
able  Senator,  It  would  be  the  Intention  of 
the  majority  leader  or  myself  later  to- 
day to  ask  imsmimous  consent  to  clock 
these  amendments  into  sequence. 

It  would  be  our  intention  to  ask  that 
the  Senate  tomorow,  after  routine  morn- 
ing business,  take  up  the  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act  of  1967,  H.R.  7117;  with 
that  to  be  followed,  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  by  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Baker  (No.  1201);  to  be 
followed  by  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Doin- 
NicK  (No.  1176K  That  would  constitute 
the  business  for  tomorrow,  and  the  Sen- 
ate would  then  go  over  until  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, unfortunately,  has  to  be  away.  He 
is  not  away  very  often,  but  he  has  made 
a  long-term  commitment  to  be  at  a  labor 
gathering  at  Montreal,  which  is  impor- 
tant in  its  own  right  to  labor  and  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  especially  interested 
in  the  Domlnick  amendment,  because  it 
would  strike  a  provision  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  at  my  instance.  There- 
fore, I  must  be  here.  I  would  need  about 
a  half  hour,  but  I  would  not  want  either 
to  close  debate  on  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment or  to  have  a  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  will  certainly  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  am  not  asking  at 
this  time  for  the  clocking  in.  by  sequence, 
of  any  of  these  amendments,  and  the 
Senator's  wishes  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  such  is  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  several  requests  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  did  not  put  it  In  the  form  of  a 
imanimous  consent  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  request  at  this  time  is  only 
with  reference  to  a  time  limitation 
on  each  of  the  various  amendments  that 
have  been  enumerated.  May  I  say  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  so-called  sequence? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Only  with  re- 
spect to  amendment  No.  1203  by  Mr. 
Scott,  which  would  follow  after  the  roll- 
call vote  which  is  about  to  be  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  several  requests?  With- 
out objection,  they  are  agreed  to. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1972— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment o4  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  ^use  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S. 
659)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
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of  1963,  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act — creating  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  Postsecondary  Education  and  a 
National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
and  related  acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Education  Subcommittee 
and  the  conference  committee,  I  urge 
favorable  Senate  action  on  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  S.  659,  the  Education 
Ameniiments  of  1972. 

The  issues  confronting  the  Congress 
were  both  numerous  and  complex.  The 
bill  that  emerged  from  the  conference 
committee  represents  a  compromise 
hammered  out  in  extended  conference 
meetings. 

When  the  legislation  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  6  of  last  year,  I  said : 

TblB  measure  Is  both  massive  and  monu- 
mental. It  is  not  only  for  the  moment,  but 
for  the  future. 

Truly,  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant education  measures  ever  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
historic  pledge  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  when  he  declared: 

No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  shall  be  barred  for  lack  of  money. 
That  has  been  a  great  American  Ooal;  I  pro- 
pose that  we  achieve  It  now. 

The  pending  measure  Is  designed  to 
bring  about  a  realization  of  this  great 
national  goal. 

To  achieve  this  goal  of  making  post- 
secondary  education  available  to  all  with 
the  ability  and  desire  to  attend,  the  bill 
authorizes  a  new  student  assistance  pro- 
gram called  "basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants",  which  is  viewed  by  the 
conference  committee  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  other  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  will  be  based. 
Under  this  program,  the  student  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  grant  of  $1,400 
minus  expected  family  contributions. 
The  amount  of  the  grant,  however,  could 
not  exceed  one-half  the  actual  cost  of 
attending  the  Institution  selected  by  the 
student. 

In  addition,  present  studrait  aid  pro- 
grams such  as  work  study,  the  national 
defense  student  loans,  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  and  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  grants  are  extended 
and  improved.  Furthermore,  there  is  cre- 
ated a  student  loan  marketing  associa- 
tion whose  fimctlon  will  be  to  buy.  sell, 
and  warehouse  guaranteed  student  loans, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  more  loan 
funds  to  be  available  to  more  students. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  a  new 
program  of  matching  grants  to  States 
to  encourage  them  to  Increase  their  ap- 
propriations for  student  scholarships. 

Like  other  Members  of  Congress,  I 
have  spoken  to  numy  presidents  of  col- 
leges throughout  the  States  and  know 
of  the  financial  difficulties  that  many  are 
experiencing.  The  bill  for  the  first  time 
provides  a  program  of  Institutional  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  imiversities  and 
coUeges.  This  new  program  of  grants  to 
higher  education  institutions  will  be  allo- 
cated under  a  formula  which  apportions 
45  percent  of  institutional  assistance  on 


the  basis  of  the  total  amount  of  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grants, 
work  study,  and  national  defense  student 
loan  funds  paid  to  students  at  each  in- 
stitution with  a  formula  weighed  to  give 
more  fimds  to  small  institutions;  45  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  the  nimiber  of  basic 
grant  recipients  at  each  institution,  again 
with  the  formula  weighed  to  give  the 
more  funds  to  smaller  institutions;  and 
10  percent  of  the  fimds  appropriated  will 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  graduate  stu- 
dents at  each  institution. 

Realizing  that  there  will  probably  be 
insufficient  funding  initially  for  these 
programs,  various  limitations  and  provi- 
sions dealing  with  this  eventuality  are 
provided. 

Finally,  imder  institutional  assistance, 
there  Is  a  veterans  cost  of  instructions 
payment.  Under  this  program  each  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  will  receive 
$300  for  each  veteran  attending  school 
and  an  additional  $150  for  each  veteran 
who  is  in  a  special  or  remedial  program. 
To  be  eUgible  for  this  program,  the  in- 
stitution must  increase  its  enrollment 
of  veterans  by  10  percent  to  be  initially 
eligible. 

Also  imder  institutional  assistance 
provisions,  I  am  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  adopted  S.  2154,  the 
emergency  assistance  for  institutions  of 
higher  education,  which  was  authored 
by  me  and  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Dominick.  The  bill  as  introduced  au- 
thorized $150  million  over  a  2-year 
period,  but  the  conference  committee  re- 
duced the  authorization  level  to  $40 
million.  I  am  convinced  that  this  In- 
terim emergency  assistance  will  be 
needed  to  save  some  institutions  from 
financial  disaster  over  the  next  2-year 
period  until  the  appropriations  level  for 
Institutional  aid  Is  hlg^  enough  to  help 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 
I  was  disappointed,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  program  authorizing 
grants  to  improve  the  planning  and 
managing  capabilities  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  were  dropped.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  need  for  improv- 
ing management  and  encoiuraging 
Innovation  in  this  respect.  I  hope  that 
the  $145  million  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lation for  improvement  of  postsecondary 
education  will  be  able  to  meet  the  intent 
of  this  part  of  my  proposal. 

Also,  I  am  delighted  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  included  the  community 
college  provision,  which  was  found  in  title 
X  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  in  addition, 
suided  the  occupational  education  pro- 
gram of  the  House  bill.  This  occupa- 
tional education  program  was  similar  to 
S.  1856,  cosponsored  by  me  on  the  Sen- 
ate side. 

The  commimity  college  provision  au- 
thorizes a  program  for  community  col- 
leges designed  to  help  them  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  the  various 
States;  $275  mllUon  over  a  3-year  period 
is  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Grants  can  be  made  for  planning, 
development,  establishing,  and  conduct- 
ing initial  operations  of  the  commimity 
colleges.  Along  with  Commissioner  Mar- 
land  and  others.  I  have  been  speaking 
on  the  need  to  Improve  and  emphasize 


occupational  education  programs  in  the 
country  and  I  am  delighted  that  this  is 
included  In  the  final  product.  The  bill, 
as  before  the  Senate,  authorizes  a  new 
program  to  assist  the  States  in  the  de- 
signing, establishing,  and  conducting 
programs  of  postsecondary  occupational 
education  with  an  authorization  of  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  $250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $500  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Occupational  and  voca- 
tional education  has  been  the  stepchild 
of  education  in  this  country  for  too  long. 
It  is  time  that  the  country  give  the 
occupational  education  the  support  and 
resources  that  are  needed  to  do  the  job. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  which  is 
designed  to  redress  the  sorry  state  of 
educational  research.  It  is  no  secret  that 
we  know  very  little  about  the  learning 
process  as,  for  example,  how  students 
really  learn  to  read. 

As  the  President  stated: 

We  must  stop  pretending  we  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  process. 

Our  social  problems  and  rising  expec- 
tations imderscore  the  need  for  a 
quantum  leap  in  educational  research, 
development,  and  equally  important,  dis- 
semination of  such  results  to  the  class- 
room. The  need  for  expanded  research 
programs  in  education  is  evidenced  by 
comparing  additional  research  expendi- 
tiues  with  industry  and  other  fields. 

Industry,  for  example,  spends  about 
4  percent  or  $8  billion  of  net  sales  on 
basic  and  applied  research. 

In  the  health  area,  we  as  a  nation 
spend  approximately  5  percent  or  $2.5 
billion  of  the  total  national  expenditures 
for  health  on  research. 

In  agriculture,  we  spend  an  amount 
equivalent  of  about  6  percent,  or  $900 
milUon  annually,  of  the  total  net  income 
from  farming  on  research  development 
and  application  by  Government  agencies, 
colleges,  and  industry. 

In  the  defense  area,  we  spend  approxi- 
mately 3.87  percent  or  $7.8  billion  a  year 
for  research  and  development. 

Yet,  in  education  research,  expendi- 
tures only  a  few  years  ago  were  only 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  educational  budget.  Today  research 
expenditures  amount  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  or  about  $125  million 
a  year. 

Thus,  there  Is  little  question  that 
educational  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  must  be  greatly  ex- 
panded and  I  am  delighted  that  these 
two  powerful  vehicles  for  education 
change  and  reform,  the  Institute  and 
provisions  for  support  for  improvement 
in  postsecondary  education,  are  included 
In  this  legislation. 

The  authorization  for  the  national  in- 
stitute is  over  one-half  billion  dollars 
over  a  3-year  period.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  national  institute  will  give  particular 
attention  to  the  reading  problem.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  reading  is  the  key  to  success  in 
school  as  well  as  success  in  later  adult 
life.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
number  one  priority  of  the  new  national 
institute. 

There  are  numerous  other  important 
provisions  of  S.  659.  such  as  the  sections 
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calling  for  a  study  of  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation; the  provisions  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination;  and  the  sections  creat- 
ing a  new  ethnic  heritage  and  consumer 
education  programs.  Furthermore,  the 
legislation  extends  various  existing  high- 
er education  programs  including  coop- 
erative education,  community  services, 
college  library  and  library  training  and 
research  programs,  developing  institu- 
tions, and  higher  education  facilities  to 
mention  a  few. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  in- 
cluded a  small  but  important  amendment 
offered  by  me  to  make  certain  that  chil- 
dren in  institutions  for  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children  or  in  adult  correctional 
institutions  will  be  eligible  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  funds.  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  to  prevent  the 
hardships  that  would  have  resulted  to 
the  Hagerstown  Correctional  Training 
Center,  as  described  by  the  Baltimore 
Sim  reporter  Roger  Twlgg  on  July  30. 
1971.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  conference  committee  also  sus- 
tained the  Senate's  position  and  retained 
the  proposal  amending  the  vocations^ 
education  definition  to  include  training 
for  volunteer  firemen. 

No  group  does  more  for  their  com- 
munities than  this  dedicated  group  of 
citizen-firefighters,  and  this  is  a  small 
step  in  recognition  of  the  public  service 
and  sacrifice  that  these  men  make  in 
order  to  make  all  of  our  communities 
safer. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  2-year,  $2 
billion  program  of  grants  to  facilitate 
desegregation.  The  program  will  also  be 
used  to  aid  schools  in  our  inner-city  areas 
which  have  a  large  concentration  of  mi- 
nority students. 

Finally,  the  conference  committee 
reached  a  compromise  on  the  busing  con- 
troversy. While  no  one  is  completely  sat- 
isfied with  this  provision,  it  Is  the  best 
settlement  the  conference  committee 
could  reach  under  the  circumstances.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  language 
of  the  conference  report  explaining  the 
busing  provision,  appearing  on  pages  219 
and  220,  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Nation's  history 
and  In  its  education  system,  one  can  dis- 
cern a  steady,  forward  march  in  the  ex- 
tension and  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportimities  for  more  of  our  young  men 
and  women.  This  measure  will  be  a  giant 
step  in  our  constant  pursiiit  of  the  na- 
tional goal  of  making  certain  that  fi- 
nancial barriers  will  not  prevent  Ameri- 
can youth  from  continuing  their  edu- 
cation. I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of 
this  landmark  legislation  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  na  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  30,  1971] 

CoRREcnoNAi.  Center  Loses  Feoekal 

Education  Funds 

(By  Roger  Twlgg) 

The  education  of  nearly  1,000  young  In- 
mates at  the  Hagerstown  Correctional  Train- 
ing Center  wlU  be  curtailed  because  of  the 
elimination  of  federal  financing  for  the  pro- 
gnun. 


The  funds  to  educate  "youthful  offenders" 
at  the  minimum  security  institution  bad 
been  provided  for  the  past  three  years  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which  dis- 
tributes the  funds,  said  money  for  the  Mary- 
land program  was  cut  off  July  1 — ^the  start 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  spokesman 
added,  "they  will  have  to  refund  the  balance 
of  unspent  funds." 

MONET  ORDERED  RETURNED 

The  federal  agency  has  ordered  the  state 
Division  of  Correction  to  return  $90,000  of 
the  $200,000  it  received  for  the  educational 
program  this  year. 

According  to  an  Informed  source,  the  fed- 
eral agency  has  told  the  Division  of  Correc- 
tion that  "it  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
when  the  Education  Act  was  passed  in  1966. 
to  provide  funds  for  educating  Juveniles  In 
adult  Institutions." 

The  program  was  first  authorized  by  Con« 
gress  In  1965  to  educate  "youthful  offenders 
In  JuvenUe  Institutions,"  the  source  said. 

AMENDED   IN    1968 

But,  he  added,  the  act  was  amended  In 
1968  to  allow  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to,  "at  Its  own  dis- 
cretion provide  funds  for  educating  delin- 
quent children  16  to  21  years  of  age  whether 
or  not  they  were  housed  In  adult  or  Juvenile 
Institutions." 

He  said  the  lack  of  federal  funds  will  seri- 
ously curtail — by  as  much  as  two-thirds — 
the  education  of  nearly  1,000  young  Inmates 
at  the  training  center. 

The  majority  of  the  Inmates,  the  source 
said,  are  21  years  old  or  younger  and  are 
serving  terms  for  what  police  describe  as 
"soft  crimes,"  such  as  daylight  burglary,  lar- 
ceny and  auto  theft. 

He  said  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  Inmates 
at  the  training  center  have  not  completed 
public  school  education,  while  60  per  cent 
have  less  than  a  fifth-grade  education.  About 
90  per  cent  of  them  "are  out  of  the  ghetto 
sections  of  Baltimore  city,"  he  added. 

The  federal  spokesman  said  financing  for 
such  a  program  could  be  provided  only  to 
institutions  which  "house  children  who  have 
been  adjudicated  to  be  delinquent."  He  said 
the  age  limit  for  the  delinquent  children 
ls21. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  this  has  been  given 
very  close  scrutiny  beca\ise  of  the  very  strong 
efforts  of  Maryland  officials  to  maintain  the 
program,"  the  spokesman  said.  "For  some 
reason  or  other,  that  Institution  does  not 
fall  under  the  guidelines  or  else  the  program 
would  be  continuing." 

"stringent  guidelines" 
The  Informed  source  at  the  state  Division 
of  Correction  accused  the  federal  agency  of 
applying  "stringent  guidelines  to  tie  up,  by 
bureaucratic  red  tape.  Ixmdi  which  right- 
fiilly  belong  to  the  correctional  institution." 
However,  Senator  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr.  (R., 
Md.),  in  a  letter  to  state  officials  last  week, 
described  the  cut  In  funds  as  a  "misunder- 
standing." 

Senator  Beall  said  he  has  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Education  Act  which 
would  clarify  use  of  the  funds.  He  said  he 
introduced  the  amendment  In  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  that  It  was 
adopted  and  would  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

WnX   ALSO   HALT   STXniT 

The  Division  of  Correction  source  said  the 
loss  of  federal  funds  will  force  the  state 
agency  to  release  16  teachers,  an  adminis- 
trator and  a  secretary  from  the  training 
center  unless  "emergency  state  funds  can  be 
obtained." 

The  loss  of  federal  financing  also  will  halt 
a  6-year,  $76,000  state-financed  study  by  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  to  de- 


velop a  full-scale  educational  program  for 
Maryland  correctional  Institutions,  the 
source  said.  The  study  presently  Is  in  Its 
third  year. 

General  Provisions  Relating  to  Assign- 
ment OR  Transportation  of  Students 
Use  of  funds  for  transportation. — (a)  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  that  no  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  amended  the 
General  Education  Provision  Act  to  provide 
that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  any  applicable  program  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  such  transportation)  In  order  to  carry  out 
a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of  any  school 
or  school  system.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  an  Identical  prohibition  but  pro- 
vided an  exception  "on  the  express  written 
request  of  appropriate  local  school  officials" 
and  added  a  proviso  that  no  court  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  shall  order  the  making 
of  such  a  request  and  no  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transportation  when  time  or  distance 
of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health 
of  the  children  or  significantly  Impinge  on 
the  educational  process.  The  conference 
agreement  does  not  amend  the  General 
Education  Act,  but  contains  the  language  of 
the  House  amendment,  which  following  ex- 
ception: "on  the  express  written  voluntary 
request  of  appropriate  local  school  officials" 
and  adds  a  further  limitation  to  that  excep- 
tion by  requiring  that  no  funds  shall  be 
available  for  transportation  when  the  time 
or  the  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to 
risk  the  health  of  the  children  or  signifi- 
cantly impinge  on  the  educational  process 
and  adds  a  further  limitation  that  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  at  the  school 
to  which  It  Is  proposed  that  such  student 
be  transported  must  be  substantially  Infe- 
rior to  those  offered  at  the  school  to  which 
the  student  would  otherwise  have  been  as- 
signed. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  provide  that 
no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (including 
the  Office  of  Eductalon)  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  shall,  by  rule,  regulation,  order, 
guideline,  or  otherwise,  (1)  urge,  persuade, 
induce,  or  require  any  local  educational 
agency,  or  any  private  nonprofit  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization,  to  use  any  funds 
derived  from  any  State  or  local  sources  for 
any  piupose  for  which  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  any  applicable  program 
may  not  be  used,  as  provided  In  this  section, 
or  (2)  condition  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
under  any  Federal  program  upon  any  action 
by  any  State  or  local  public  officer  or  em- 
ployee which  would  be  prohibited  by  clause 
(1)  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee. Almost  identical  language  appears  In 
the  Senate  amendment  modified  as  follows: 
( 1 )  The  Department  of  Justice  is  specifically 
mentioned  and  (2)  the  prohibited  activities 
enumerated  In  clause  (1)  are  permitted  If 
constitutionally  required.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  prohibited  any  officer 
of  any  Federal  agency  from  urging,  persuad- 
ing, inducing  or  requiring  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  undertake  transportation 
of  any  students  where  the  time  or  distance 
of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of 
the  child  or  significantly  impinge  on  his  or 
her  educational  process;  or  where  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  at  the  school 
to  which  It  Is  proposed  that  such  student  be 
transported  will  be  substantially  Inferior  to 
those  offered  at  the  school  to  which  such  stu- 
dent would  otherwise  be  assigned  under  a 
nondiscriminatory  system  of  school  assign- 
ments based  on  geographic  zone  established 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
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religion,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  House 
recedes. 

Court  appeals. — The  House  amendment 
provided  that  notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  order 
on  the  part  of  any  United  States  district 
court  which  requires  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  any  student  or  students  from 
any  school  attendance  area  prescribed  by 
competent  State  or  local  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  achieving  a  balance  among  stu- 
dents with  respect  to  race,  sex.  religion,  or 
socioeconomic  status,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  order  shall  be  postponed  until  aU  ap- 
peals In  connection  with  such  order  have 
been  exhausted  or.  In  the  event  no  appeals 
are  taken,  until  the  time  for  such  appeals 
has  expired.  An  Identical  provision  was  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill  but  Is  applicable 
only  to  court  orders  requiring  transporta- 
tion of  students  between  local  educational 
agencies  or  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
such  agencies.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  section  shall  expire  at  mid- 
night on  June  30, 1973. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
precise  langiiage  of  the  House  amendment 
and  provides  that  this  section  shall  expire 
midnight  January  1.  1974.  This  section  does 
not  authorize  the  reopening  of  final  orders, 
however,  appealable  orders  are  considered  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  this  amendment.  The 
conferees  are  hopeful  that  the  Judiciary  will 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite the  resolution  of  the  Issues  subject 
to  this  section. 

Amendments  authorizing  intervention  in 
court  orders. — ^The  Senate  amendment,  but 
not  the  House  amendment,  provided  that  a 
parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  transported  to 
a  public  school  in  accordance  with  a  coiu't 
order  to  seek  to  reopen  or  Intervene  In  the 
further  Implementation  of  such  order,  cur- 
rently In  effect.  If  the  time  or  distance  of 
travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk  the  health  of 
the  student  or  If  the  effect  of  the  order  Is 
alleged  to  be  significantly  to  Impinge  on  the 
quality  of  his  or  her  educational  process. 
Such  right  of  intervention  shall  extend  to 
intervention  as  a  class  In  respect  of  such 
busing  plan  on  behalf  of  such  student  and 
all  other  students  similarly  affected  thereby. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
langauge  relating  to  time  or  distance  of 
travel  was  conformed  to  be  Identical  with 
the  restriction  contained  In  section  802. 

Amendments  affecting  rules  of  evidence. — 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, requires  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
required  to  prove  that  State  or  local  au- 
thorities are  practicing  racial  discrimination 
In  assigning  students  to  public  schools  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  House  recedes. 

Application  of  proviso  of  section  407(a)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment restated  a  portion  of  the  language  of 
section  407(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  provided  that  such  lang\iage  shaU 
apply  to  all  public  school  pupils  and  sys- 
tems, under  all  circumstances  and  conditions 
everywhere  In  the  United  States,  Its  terrl- 
torlties,  and  possessions.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  conference  report  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  conference 
report  represents  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills  pains- 
takingly structured  during  9  weeks  of 
conference  concluding  with  a  marathon 
15-hour  final  session.  It  represents  a  most 
conscientious  effort  to  resolve  differences 
fairly  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  higher 
education.  And,  finally,  it  represents  a 


true  compromise — one  in  which  persons 
on  both  ends  of  the  ideological  spectriun 
are  dissatisfied. 

The  bill  has  been  variously  referred  to 
as  "the  most  significant  piece  of  post- 
secondary  education  legislation  to  be 
passed  in  a  lifetime"  and  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  in  higher  edu- 
cation that  has  ever  taken  place  in  Con- 
gress." Platitudes  aside,  the  report  rep- 
resents, at  the  very  least,  approximately 
an  $18.5  billion  Federal  commitment  to 
postsecondary  education  improvement 
and  expansion  through  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  greatness  or  importance  of  S.  659, 
quite  obviously,  can  only  be  judged  with 
hindsight,  but  it  promises  much  to  a 
higher  education  system  which,  lacking 
innovation,  could  well  become  moribimd 
during  the  next  several  years. 

I  mention  several  years,  because,  if  we 
fail  to  enact  this  bill,  it  may  well  be  2 
years  before  Congress  is  able  to  again 
devote  the  time  and  resources  to  higher 
education  extension  legislation.  A  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  old  programs  is  all 
that  is  possible  this  session,  and  next 
year  Congress  will  be  concentrating  on 
extending  and  expanding  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs — a 
most  challenging  project  in  view  of  the 
present  financial  problems  besetting  our 
Nation's  school  districts.  Even  if  Con- 
gress is  physically  able  to  act  on  higher 
education  legislation  next  year,  I  can- 
not see  Congress  approving  two  expen- 
sive education  authorizations  in  1  year, 
and  priorities  being  what  they  are,  I 
foresee  higher  education  suffering  as  a 
result.  Thus,  the  issue  becomes  one  of 
not  the  future  greatness  of  S.  659,  but 
rather,  one  of  most  emergent  practical 
need  for  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  the 
emergent  need  for  extending  and  ex- 
panding higher  education  legislation  is 
being  held  ransom  by  a  busing  contro- 
versy which  is  begiiming  to  transcend 
reason.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  for 
American  taxpayers,  postsecondary  stu- 
dents, their  parents,  and  the  postsec- 
ondary institutions  tjiemselves  that  the 
merits  of  programs  authorizing  approxi- 
mately $18.5  billion  will  be  overshadowed 
and  threatened  by  a  busing  issue  which 
was  not  even  originally  part  of  the  bill. 

I  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  such 
potentially  promising  and  necessary  pro- 
grams are  jeopardized  without  attempt- 
ing to  diminish  the  impacts  and  conse- 
quences of  busing.  I,  perhaps  as  well  as 
any  Senator,  realize  the  controversies, 
the  fears,  the  violence,  and  unrest  which 
can  fiow  from  mandatory  busing.  The 
capital  city  of  my  State  Is  presently 
awaiting  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
on  its  case  which  well  may  provide  the 
definitive  national  busing  statement  we 
have  all  been  waiting  for.  FolloMdng  the 
Court's  order  in  this  case  42  schoolbuses 
were  burned  up;  one  of  our  high  schools 
to  which  students  were  transferred  was 
closed  on  three  separate  occasions,  once 
for  over  10  days;  and  school  board  mem- 
bers had  to  obtain  police  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  My  con- 
cerns for  a  sane  resolution  to  the  bus- 
ing controversy  led  me  first  to  cosponsor 
Senator  Griffin's  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  later  to  seek 


national  guarantees  of  equal  educational 
opportimity  through  introduction  of 
President  Nixon's  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  of  1972.  My  involve- 
ment In  and  concern  for  the  problems 
of  mandatory  busing  are  thus  suljstan- 
tial.  Yet,  I  do  not  intend  that  such  an 
issue  should  torpedo  a  bill  as  necessary, 
as  promising,  and  as  comprehensive  as 
this. 

Assuming  that  one  can  still  remain 
practical  in  the  barrage  of  emotional 
rhetoric  swirling  around  the  busing  issue, 
no  Senator  should  allow  busing  alone  to 
dictate  his  vote  on  this  report.  The  pro- 
ponents of  mandatory  busing  must  rec- 
ognize the  political  exigencies  of  the 
present  situation.  A  defeat  of  the  confer- 
ence report  will  not  end  the  busing  de- 
bate. It  will  continue  until  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  decides  the  issues  or  Con- 
gress works  out  other  methods  to  support 
quality  education. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  conference 
rep>ort  contains  language  substantially 
similar  to  the  Senate-adopted  Scott- 
Mansfield  amendment  concerning  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  and  Federal 
requirements  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  State  and  local  fimds  for  busing.  It 
also  contains  the  House-approved 
Broomfield  amendment  staying  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  busing  orders  until  all  ap- 
peals are  exhausted  or  the  time  for  ap- 
peals has  run,  effective  to  January  1, 
1974.  In  essence,  the  modified  Broom- 
field  amendment  guarantees  schoolchil- 
dren the  right  to  continue  attending 
their  present  school  through  final  deci- 
sion of  the  case,  rather  than  shuttling 
them  from  school  to  school  each  time  a 
district  court  order  is  implemented  and 
then  reversed.  To  guarantee  less  educa- 
tional tranquility  would,  in  my  opinion, 
produce  counterproductive  educational 
results. 

A  consequence  for  civil  libertarians 
advocating  defeat  at  all  costs  of  the 
Broomfield  amendment  Is  the  concur- 
rent death  of  numerous  programs  con- 
tained in  the  report  expressly  or  sub- 
stantially for  the  disadvantaged  or  mi- 
nority student.  The  shallowness  of  such 
logic  is  blatantly  obvious  for  those  who 
read  the  bill  instead  of  their  own  head- 
lines and  rhetoric. 

Killed  in  the  heat  of  such  anti-Broom- 
field  rhetoric  would  be  programs  such 
as  the  entire  student  assistance  program 
in  S.  659  which  is  structured,  more  than 
ever  before,  for  the  needy  students  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  "entitlement"  for  such 
students.  Even  without  the  BEOQ  or  the 
expanded  authorizations  of  S.  659,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971,  approximately  1,- 
280,000  national  defense  loans,  college 
work-study  jobs,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  were  distributed  to  Amer- 
ica's poor  students.  Additionally.  1,080,- 
739  guaranteed  student  loans  were  made 
in  fiscal  year  1971  with  70  percent  of 
them  to  students  from  families  with  ad- 
justed family  incomes  below  $9,000.  Also, 
90  percent  of  the  Institutional  assistance 
program  is  specifically  written  to  encour- 
age the  enrollmoit  of  poor  students.  Part 
I  of  title  I  contains  a  special  graduate 
fellowship  program  for  students  from 
disadvantaged    backgrounds.    A    vote 
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against  the  conference  report  Is  a  vote 
against  authorizations  of  $96  million, 
$100  million,  $100  million,  and  $100  mil- 
lion for  this  year  and  the  next  3  years, 
respectively,  for  the  special  programs  for 
students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. These  three  programs — upward 
bound,  talent  search,  and  special  services 
for  disadvantaged  students — assisted 
143.000  disadvantaged  students  toward 
postsecondary  education  in  1971.  Also 
killed  woiild  be  special  educational  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Indian  Education  Act 
with  authorizations  of  $116  million,  the 
strengthened  Teacher  Corps,  and  special 
bilingual  and  migrant  education  pro- 
grams contained  in  part  E  of  title  I  and 
title  V — all  over  the  busing  fight. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  conference  report 
fails  to  pass,  then  the  poor  child's  op- 
portunity to  escape  poverty  through  the 
new  $850  million  Occupational  Education 
Act  or  the  extended  Vocationsil  Educa- 
tion Act  fails  also.  Dying  with  the  bill 
would  be  the  $25  million  ethnic  heritage 
program  and  the  $80  million  constmiers 
education  program.  And,  finally,  as  a  last 
watery  drop  in  a  pool  of  ch£U)s.  the  civil 
libertarians  would  vote  against  a  $2  bil- 
lion emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  school  districts 
in  meeting  the  special  needs  Incident  to 
desegregation,  to  encourage  voluntary  In- 
tegration, and  to  aid  schoolchildren  in 
overcoming  the  educational  disadvan- 
tages of  minority  group  isolation.  The 
record  should  be  clear  that  those  who 
vote  against  the  conference  report  be- 
cause of  special  allegiances  to  manda- 
tory busing  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  they  are  consigning  the  above-men- 
tioned meritorious  education  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  to  the  jimk  heap. 

To  those  colleagues  who  oppose  the 
conference  report  because  the  effect  of 
the  Broomfield  language  is  ambiguous 
or  not  strong  enough  may  I  point  out 
that  this  was  the  best  we  could  get.  May 
I  quote  to  you  some  legislative  history 
from  the  House  side  describing  exactly 
what  is  Intended  by  the  language.  On 
March  8.  1972,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  asked  the 
author  of  the  amendment  several  highly 
pertinent  questions.  Their  colloquy  went 
like  this: 

Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  several  questions.  First,  is  the 
Broomfield  amendment  retroactive? 

Mr.  BaooMmxD.  Yes;  it  Is. 

Mr.  Oebald  R.  Ford.  Is  It  retroactive  In  Its 
entirety? 

Mr.  BBooMnEU).  In  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  The  second  question  ts 
this:  Your  amendment  states  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  'any  order'  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  of  students  'shall  be  postponed.' 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  It  would  affect 
orders  which  have  already  been  put  Into 
effect  or  put  Into  partial  effect?  In  other 
words,  aU  would  be  suspended  pending  final 
appeal? 

Mr.  Broomtieu).  That  Is  correct. 

The  only  limitations  that  the  confer- 
ence placed  on  the  express  and  clearly 
intended  language  of  the  Broomfield 
amendment  are  the  termination  date  of 
January  1. 1974,  and  the  statement  of  the 
conference's  qualification  that  it  affects 
only  appealable  orders.  I  imderstand  this 
qualification  to  add  nothing  other  than 
to  substantiate  the  finality  of  the  order 
language     already    contained    in    the 


amendment.  In  view  of  the  language  and 
the  legislative  intent,  I  believe  that  the 
effect  of  Broomfield  is  clear,  and  my 
colleagues  should  vote  accordingly  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  consequences. 

Hopefully,  the  above  has  been  helpful 
in  clarifying  and  placing  In  better  per- 
spective an  issue  which  should  be  con- 
sidered secondary.  The  merits  of  the 
crux  of  the  conference  report  have  al- 
ready been  most  thoroughly  described 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Pell)  and  certainly 
do  not  require  my  reiteration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would,  however,  like 
to  make  special  reference  to  some  sig- 
nificant provlsi(nis  which  I  personally 
took  a  substantial  interest  in.  Section  133 
of  the  bill  creates  a  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association  to  serve  as  a  second- 
ary market  and  warehousing  facility  for 
guaranteed  student  loans.  Sallie  Mae, 
as  the  association  is  referred  to.  would 
provide  much  needed  liquidity  for  pri- 
vate lenders  dealing  in  the  most  active 
Federal  student  assistance  program.  The 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  in  its 
5 -year  existence,  has  made  more  than 
3.6  million  loans  totaling  more  than  $3.3 
billion  to  students  attending  more  than 
2.000  educational  Institutions.  In  spite 
of  the  above-cited  activity,  private  lend- 
ers are  becoming  more  hesitant  to  de- 
vote a  substantial  portion  of  their  loan 
portfolio  to  low-interest  loans  which  are 
not  fully  paid  off  for  as  long  as  10  years 
after  the  student  has  completed  grad- 
uate school,  and  served  in  the  military, 
the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 

The  association  would  encourage 
greater  participation  by  furnishing  a 
source  where  the  student  loan  paper 
could  be  discounted  by  such  lenders  thus 
freeing  money  for  more  loans.  The  par- 
ticularly attractive  aspect  of  Sallie  Mae 
Is  that  except  for  $5  million  in  seed 
money  and  Federal  guarantees  on  its 
obligations,  the  capability  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  immeas- 
urably expanded  without  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  After  June  30.  1982,  Sallie 
Mae  becomes  completely  independent 
and  self-operating  as  from  that  date  for- 
ward, the  association  will  not  even  be 
able  to  issue  Federal  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions. 

In  order  to  overcome  funding  con- 
tingencies and  formula  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  new  general  institutional 
aid  program,  Senator  Beall  and  I  intro- 
duced a  concept  of  emergency  Institu- 
tional assistance.  It  Is  intended  to  pro- 
vide interim  emergency  assistance 
through  fiscal  year  1974  to  Institutions 
faced  with  financial  distress  serious 
enough  to  threaten  either  the  closing  of 
the  Institution  or  curtailment  of  quality 
education  programs.  Whereas  45  percent 
of  the  general  Institutional  assistance  Is 
contingent  upon  substantial  appropria- 
tions for  basic  educational  opportimlty 
grants  and  90  percent  of  it  is  contingent 
upon  the  enrollment  of  students  receiv- 
ing student  assistance,  this  assistance  is 
available  upon  a  determination  of  need 
only.  To  insure  against  funding  abuses, 
the  program  requires  that  need  be  deter- 
mined for  public  institutions  by  both  an 
appropriate  State  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner after  he  has  consulted  with  a 
panel  of  non-Federal  Government  spe- 


cialists. Private  Institutions  have  the  op- 
tion of  forgoing  the  need  determination 
by  the  State  agency.  Although  the  au- 
thorization level  was  cut  to  $40  million, 
the  program  should  prove  most  helpful  to 
those  institutions  beyond  the  assistance 
of  the  general  institutional  aid  program. 

To  further  educational  opportunities 
consistent  with  the  included  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  more  specifically  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  developing  Indian 
institutions  of  higher  education,  I  au- 
thored language  to  make  Federal  funds 
more  available  to  such  Institutions.  Pur- 
suant to  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
old  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Ed- 
ucation, on  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
serve  as  ranking  minority  member,  I  of- 
fered language  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  waive  the  present 
5-year  existence  eligibility  requirement 
for  developing  Indian  institutions,  if  he 
determines  that  such  action  will  increase 
higher  education  for  Indians.  This  lan- 
guage which  was  strengthened  by  Sena- 
tor Belluon  on  the  fioor  and  modified  in 
conference  allows  Indian  institutions, 
community  college  or  otherwise,  which 
are  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  im- 
prove their  quality,  which  are  struggling 
for  survival  and  which  are  isolated,  to 
apply  for  1965  Higher  Education  Act  title 
III  funds  whether  they  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  5  years  or  not. 

In  the  original  Senate  report  on  S.  659, 
which  was  ordered  printed  on  August  3. 
1971,  I  devoted  the  majority  of  my  in- 
dividual views  to  advocating  a  more  flex- 
ible, postsecondary  education  system 
with  increased  emphasis  on  the  training 
of  skills  for  blue  collar  trades  and  careers. 
Thus,  I  am  delighted  that  the  conferees 
saw  fit  to  provide  such  emphasis  by  ex- 
tending the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  as  amended  In  1968,  for  3  years  and 
authorizing  a  new  $850  million  occupa- 
tional education  program.  To  provide 
further  diversity  away  from  purely  bac- 
calaureate degrees,  the  conference  also 
created  a  new  community  college  plan  to 
encourage  the  planning,  establishment 
and  expansion  of  State  community  col- 
lege systems.  These  actions  are  all  con- 
sistent with  Commissioner  Marland's 
concept  of  career  education  and  my  own 
desire  to  restore  the  respect  for  and  in- 
terest In  trades  and  careers  which  liter- 
ally built  our  coimtry  and  which  are 
necessary  for  Its  ccmtinuance. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
cite  the  excellent  and  diligent  efforts  of 
our  Education  Subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Pell.  He  guided  this  mammoth  bill 
through  endless  months  of  hearings,  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  floor  debates,  recom- 
mittal, and  finally  through  the  confer- 
ence Itself.  Also  deserving  special  men- 
tion Is  the  noteworthy  attendance  and 
participation  of  the  minority  Senate  con- 
ferees. To  Senators  Javits,  Schweikir, 
Beall.  and  Staftord,  I  offer  my  profound 
thanks  for  outstanding  assistance 
throxighout  a  very  grueling  conference. 
The  conference  report  contains  part  and 
parcel  of  each  man's  labors  and  contribu- 
tions. It  represents  a  most  conscientious 
effort  by  all  Senate  conferees  to  reflect 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  It  substantially 
accomplishes  this  result  to  the  definite 
benefit  of  American  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  this  substantial  monu- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  America.  The  busing  issue  is  of 
great  importance  and  must  be  faced  but 
there  are  msuiy  other  opportunities  to 
debate  the  issue  without  Jeopardizing 
this  landmark  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  face  a  dilemma  with 
this  bill  because,  on  the  one  hand.  I  vig- 
orously support  the  truly  landmark 
higher  education  provisions  approved  by 
the  conferees,  the  Indian  education  re- 
form provisions  which  I  sponsored,  and 
the  extension  of  Federal  funds  to  aid 
schools  in  the  process  of  desegregation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  speak  with 
equal  vigor  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments grafted  onto  this  measure  in  the 
wake  of  public  hysteria  over  the  issue 
of  busing. 

It  is  the  latter  issue  which  forced  me 
to  reluctanUy  decide  against  signing  the 
conference  report.  I  did  so  with  regret  be- 
cause I  have  worked  for  many  years  on 
several  of  the  major  education  concepts 
contained  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  I  believed  these  pro- 
visions represent  the  most  far-reaching 
higher  education  legislation  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  modern  times. 

But  today,  the  Nation's  most  pressing 
social  issue  is  not  the  maimer  nor  the 
level  of  Federal  assistance  to  higher  ed- 
ucation. Rather,  it  is  the  question  of  how 
black  Americans  and  white  Americans 
will  live  together.  Therefore,  I  felt  it 
would  be  wrong  to  Indicate  In  any  way 
that  I  recommend  the  conference  report 
to  my  colleagues  with  its  antibuslng  de- 
segregation provisions. 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  providing  end- 
less delays  to  desegregation  orders  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  Nation's  minority 
citizens.  It  is  a  blow  that  is  especially  im- 
wlse  because  that  legislation  effectively 
hampers  any  Initiative  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  courts  to  seek  an  end 
to  Inequality  in  our  Nation's  public 
schools. 

Black  and  white  families  alike  are  dis- 
tressed and  frustrated  by  the  clamor  over 
school  busing.  White  families  feel  that 
orders  requiring  suburban  students  to 
attend  schools  In  deprived  limer  city 
classrooms  are  wrong. 

But  for  years,  parents  of  black  chil- 
dren have  stood  by  helplessly  as  all- 
white  suburban  heavens  were  promoted 
by  ofiBclal  actions  of  Government  agen- 
cies which  could  have  prohibited  racial 
discrimination  in  real  estate  dealings, 
had  they  wished. 

If  we  argue  that  busing  to  erase  the 
inequalities  in  our  schools  must  be 
halted,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to 
adopt  other  measures  that  seek  to  ac- 
complish that  goal.  Outiawlng  busing 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  an  inade- 
quate education  for  black  or  white  Amer- 
icans. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  In  favor  of  busing 
which  endangers  a  child's  health. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  busing 
which  significantly  impinges  on  the  edu- 
cational process. 

Clearly  we  are  not  in  favor  of  busing 
for  busing's  sake. 

But  If  it  is  wrong  to  send  white  chil- 
dren to  schools  that  some  people  call 
"inferior,"  then  it  is  wrong  to  tell  black 


children  that  they  must  stay  in  those 
schools  and  keep  quiet  about  it. 

Measures  that  prohibit  school  author- 
ities from  carrying  out  their  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  adjust  the  deprivation 
caused  by  segregated  schooling  are  \mac- 
ceptable.  I  cannot  support  them.  And 
they  totally  hide  the  real  issue  for  equal 
education  under  the  emotional  veil  of 
the  busing  issue.  So  long  as  we  have  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  coimtry,  white  and 
black  children  will  ride  buses.  They  rode 
them  In  the  1930's.  They  rode  them  in 
the  1950's.  And  they  will  ride  them  long 
Elf  ter  this  debate  is  only  a  sorry  memory 
in  Senate  history.  But.  equally  sorry  will 
be  the  chapter  in  the  national  history 
showing  that  we  told  millions  of  black 
men  and  women  across  the  coimtry  that 
their  children  were  not  permitted  to  at- 
tend decent  schools. 

Anyone  who  denies  that  this  is  the  ef- 
fect of  antibuslng  measures  has  not  faced 
up  to  the  shameful  results  of  years  of 
blatant  neglect  and  discrimination. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  surging  thrust 
of  the  Brown  decision,  Americans  know 
deep  down  that  the  real  goal  is  and  must 
be  quality  education  for  all,  regardless  of 
race.  BusLig  was  not  conceived  as  a  last- 
ing and  permanent  approach  to  that 
problem.  And  it  should  not  be.  It  is  a 
stop-gap  measure  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  ending  segregated  education. 

As  it  appears  on  the  fioor  today,  this 
measure  contains  three  basic  discrimin- 
atory amendments,  all  designed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ability  of  the  courts  to  as- 
sure equality  of  education  to  the  chil- 
dren of  this  land. 

Although  the  conferees  were  success- 
ful in  preserving  the  diluting  language 
of  the  Mansfield-Scott  compromise  in 
both  the  Ashbrook  and  Green  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  House,  we  were  un- 
successful in  an  Important  third  area. 
The  provision  known  as  the  Broomfield 
amendment  was  adopted  virtually  intact 
by  the  Senate  conferees.  The  vote  came 
after  an  all-night  bargaining  session  and 
climaxed  a  2-month  conference.  The 
House  proposal  was  accepted  by  a  7-to-5 
margin. 

The  proposal  meant  that  the  Broom- 
field amendment  as  it  had  been  passed 
by  the  House  would  be  accepted  in  its 
entirety.  There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  text  of  the  amendment:  athough  the 
House  conferees  did  limit  its  duration  to 
18  months. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  signifies 
exactly  what  the  President's  moratorium 
symbolizes — ^willingness  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  the  fourteenth 
amendment  guarantees  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  diluted,  delayed  and 
diminished. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  de- 
lay of  any  Federal  court  order  requiring 
the  transfer  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents, until  appeals  have  been  finally  ex- 
hausted. The  measure  clashes  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Alexander  v. 
Holmes  County  (396  U.S.  19  (1969)) 
where  the  Court  specifically  rules  that 
ranedies  must  be  enforced  during  the 
appeals  process  in  school  desegregation 
cases. 

The  Court  had  seen  the  same  sorry 
record  that  we  have  seen  since  1954,  the 
same  delays,  the  same  maneuvers,  the 


same  refusal  to  respond  afi&rmatively  to 
the  Court  ruling  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education. 

An  so  the  Court  ruled  that  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  required  that  de- 
segregation orders  be  enforced,  because 
the  constitutional  rights  of  minority 
children  were  being  denied  each  day 
they  were  forced  to  attend  segregated 
schools.  Moreover,  because  the  appeals 
process  may  run  for  many  years,  the 
courts  demanded  obedience  to  desegre- 
gation orders  without  further  delay. 

That  the  appellate  process  can  take 
many  years  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  There,  16  years 
elapsed  between  the  Court's  initial  order 
and  the  final  decree  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Within  2  years 
of  that  date,  the  situation  in  South  Caro- 
lina shifted  dramatically.  In  1970.  before 
the  final  order  was  implemented,  only  15 
percent  of  the  State's  black  students 
were  in  desegregated  schools.  By  last 
September,  over  90  percent  were  in  de- 
segregated schools. 

Thus,  for  16  years,  the  process  of  com- 
pliance with  tJie  Constitution  was  de- 
layed. For  other  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts, that  process  continues  to  be 
delayed. 

For  those  districts,  the  Broomfield 
amendment  would  offer  still  more  time 
for  the  constitutional  rights  to  equal 
education  to  be  denied  to  minority 
children. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  committed  to 
law  and  order,  it  is  inconsistent,  and 
probably  unconstitutional,  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  has  the  specific  objective  of 
preventing  enforcement  of  constitution- 
ally protected  rights.  For  the  effect  of 
the  Broomfield  amendment  would  not 
simply  be  to  deny  relief  but  to  deny  relief 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  interpreted  to  apply  only 
to  orders  which  require  racial  balance. 
And  since  the  Supreme  Court  never  has 
set  forth  that  requirement — ^the  Court 
has  merely  ordered  an  end  to  segrega- 
tion— ^these  observers  argue  that  its  ef- 
fect would  be  construed  out  of  existence. 
However,  valid  that  claim  may  be,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Court  places  that  inter- 
pretation on  it,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment stated  quite  clearly  his  intent  when 
he  introduced  and  defended  the  amend- 
ment before  the  House. 

His  intent  was  to  delay  all  orders  re- 
quiring busing.  While  he  argued  that  he 
simply  sought  uniformity  to  end  any  un- 
fairness caused  by  differing  district  court 
decisions  around  the  country;  in  fact, 
the  House  heard  him  well  and  under- 
stood that  his  course  was  first,  delay, 
and  only  second,  imif ormity. 

And  that  view  was  refiected  in  the 
conference.  For  in  the  interest  of  com- 
promise. I  suggested  that  if  the  Broom- 
field amendment  was  substantially 
shortened  in  time  to  a  period  of  several 
months,  and  a  provision  was  added  re- 
quiring immediate  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  district  court  order — 
by-passing  the  circuit  court  of  appeals — 
then  the  demand  for  uniformity  would 
be  met. 

However,  the  House  conferees  re- 
jected that  proposal,  arguii]«  that  tlie 
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Intent  of  the  House  woxUd  not  be  satis- 
fled  by  my  suggestion. 

And  so  the  final  version  is  before  us. 
Its  intent  goes  far  beyond  busing.  It  is 
a  measure,  as  was  the  President's,  to 
turn  the  clock  back.  It  Is  a  measure  to 
maintain  confusion  and  imcertainty  in 
school  districts  across  the  land. 

And  it  is  a  measure  which  denies  to 
minority  children  the  rights  that  the 
Constitution  guarantees  them. 

Therefore,  I  found  that  I  cotild  not 
sign  the  conference  report  recommend- 
ing this  legislation  to  my  colleagues. 

And  I  did  so  with  great  reluctance  be- 
cause of  my  regard  for  the  yeoman  work 
accomplished  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Senator 
Pkll,  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  in  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  S.  65S,  the  basic 
provisions  of  which  are  retained  in  the 
conference  report,  represent  a  stellar 
legislative  achievement. 

As  a  sosponsor  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  I  watched  the 
progress  of  this  measure  during  hearings 
both  in  the  91st  Congress  and  in  the 
current  session. 

And  the  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
aimed  at  relieving  the  following  three 
gaps  in  our  system  of  higher  education: 

First,  postsecondary  education  has 
been  denied  to  young  men  and  women 
because  of  financial  obstacles.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  told  the  subcom- 
mittee last  year  that  a  student  from  a 
family  with  an  Income  over  $15,000  is  al- 
most five  times  more  likely  to  attend  col- 
lege than  a  student  from  a  family  with 
an  armual  income  under  $3,000. 

Second,  there  is  the  growing  financial 
crisis  among  the  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  across  the  land.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  study  a  year  ago  discovered 
that  60  percent  of  the  2,340  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  Nation  were 
on  their  way  to  financial  trouble  or  al- 
ready mired  In  the  red.  At  a  time  when 
enrollments  are  60-percent  higher  than 
in  1965,  Federal  support  to  colleges  and 
universities  was  declining  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1966.  The  financial  crisis 
spans  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. Public  institutions  find  themselves 
resting  on  the  shaky  foundation  of  prop- 
erty taxes  and  private  institutions  on  the 
even  shaker  groimd  of  tuitions  and  do- 
nations. In  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  more  than  half  of  the  215- 
000  full-time  imder graduates  are  en- 
rolled in  private  schools,  the  financial 
conditions  of  those  schools  is  dire.  A 
select  committee  reporting  on  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  private  higher  education 
in  the  State  reported  that  we  could  prob- 
ably expect  a  deficit  of  $50  million  with- 
in 4  years  and  two  to  three  times  that 
amount  by  1980  to  1981. 

Third,  there  is  the  demsuid  to  provide 
diversity  in  post-secondary  education 
and  innovation  and  reform  as  well.  The 
growing  population  of  high  school  grad- 
uates has  swept  around  and  over  the 
traditional  4-year  college  or  imlversity. 
Their  demands  frequently  are  better  sat- 
isfied by  community  colleges  and  voca- 
tional institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
recognition,  forced  on  us  In  part  by  the 


students,  and  shared  by  many  educators 
and  administrators  as  well,  that  the 
rigid  structure  of  the  traditional  4-year 
college  needs  basic  reform.  The  free  uni- 
versity, the  tmiversity  without  walls — 
these  were  all  responses  to  a  need.  But 
research  within  the  higher  education 
community  has  been  relegated  to  a  low 
priority  and  the  funding  of  promising 
experiments  has  been  inadequate. 

The  Senate  higher  education  bill 
grappled  with  these  three  problems  and 
It  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  meeting  them 
head  on  and  providing  thoughtful  and 
far-reaching  solutions.  I  believe  the  con- 
ference report  preserves  those  solutions. 

SITTDENT   ASSISTANCE 

The  pioneering  aspect  of  the  student- 
aid  package  is  that  it  commits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  strongly  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  qualified  high  school 
graduate  is  entitled  to  further  education, 
whether  in  community  colleges,  voca- 
tional institutes,  or  the  traditional  4- 
year  college  or  university. 

I  have  endorsed  the  concept  of  an  edu- 
cational entitlement  equivalent  to  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  for  several  years.  In 
April  1969,  I  introduced  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill  of  rights  incorporating  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education.  That  measure 
included  the  theory  of  an  educational 
guarantee  similar  to  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Pell  has  refined  and  devel- 
oped this  basic  grant  program  so  that  it 
will  be  the  underpinning  for  Federal 
student -assistance  program. 

And  this  program  will  reach  1,800,000 
full-time  students.  This  is  six  times  the 
number  of  students  who  receive  aid  un- 
der the  current  ECXJ  program,  and  three 
times  the  number  who  would  have  re- 
ceived aid  under  the  House  bill. 

For  the  first  time,  we  put  Federal 
money  behind  the  Federal  promise  to 
permit  every  qualified  individual  the 
right  to  obtain  higher  education  regard- 
less of  his  Income. 

The  measure  provides  $1,400  to  each 
student,  less  his  family  contribution.  The 
conference  also  accepted  the  House 
limitation  that  the  grant  shall  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  family  contri- 
bution £md  the  actual  cost  of  Instruction. 
In  the  event  appropriations  are  insuf- 
ficient to  cover  the  full  entitlement,  they 
are  to  be  reduced  to  up  to  60  percent  of 
the  student's  actual  need. 

The  philosophic  underpinning  of  this 
program  is  that  students  from  low-in- 
come families  have  less  access  to  other 
sources  of  financial  aid  than  middle-  and 
upper-income  students,  thereby  increfis- 
ing  their  dependence  on  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

These  students  are  less  likely  to  obtain 
guarantee  and  other  loans  since  they 
have  less  collateral.  They  are  less  likely 
to  receive  support  from  relatives  or  civic 
groups.  Also,  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing serving  predominantly  disadvantaged 
populations  tend  to  have  smaller  endow- 
ments and  thus  are  unable  to  offer  their 
own  students  any  significant  support. 

Without  other  aJtematlves,  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  students  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  will  determine  their  edu- 
cational future.  And  the  importance  of 


this  fact  is  simply  that  for  many  of 
these  students  ttie  primary  means  of 
moving  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
economic  and  social  life  is  to  obtain  a 
college  education. 

The  basic  grant  program  reflects  the 
best  possible  public  policy  by  supporting 
these  yoimg  citizens  in  their  efforts  to 
lead  fuller  and  more  creative  lives. 

Nor  does  it  void  in  any  way  the  existing 
student  assistance  programs.  The  basic 
grant  program  can  be  funded  only  after 
the  level  of  appropriations  that  was 
available  this  year  for  the  traditional 
EOG  program,  the  work-study  program 
and  the  student  loan  programs  has  been 
matched. 

We  have  accepted  the  House  provision 
to  increase  the  EOG  grant  ceiling  to 
$1,500.  We  have  adopted  a  new  scholar- 
ship program  providing  for  matching 
funds  to  States  for  State  scholarships 
with  a  3-year,  $150  million-per-year  au- 
thorization. We  have  raised  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  special  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged students  increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  upward  bound,  talent 
search  and  speclid  services  for  disad- 
vantaged students  to  $100  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years.  And  we  have 
provided  for  the  establishment  in  inner 
city  areas  and  poverty  areas,  educational 
opportunity  centers  to  provide  guidance 
to  young  people  on  entering  college. 

The  student  loan  program  was  retained 
and  a  new  student  loan  marketing  as- 
sociation established  to  expand  the 
availability  of  credit.  The  association  will 
be  able  to  buy  up  loan  paper  from  banks 
and  other  lending  associations,  thereby 
permitting  them  to  expand  the  number 
of  student  loans. 

In  that  program,  Congress  also  tried 
to  end  a  discriminatory  situation  which 
has  existed  for  4  years.  Banks  have  been 
requiring  that  students  or  their  families 
maintain  accounts  with  them  before  they 
grant  loans.  This  clearly  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Three  years  ago,  we 
passed  legislation  to  prevent  this  from 
occurring.  However,  the  Secretary  has 
failed  to  issue  any  regulations  on  this 
matter.  This  year,  we  adopted  a  provision 
prohibiting  such  discrimination,  and,  al- 
though the  House  conferees  opposed  it, 
a  compromise  was  adopted  which  ex- 
empts smaller  banks  from  this  require- 
ment. Hopefully,  we  will  prevent  most 
students  from  being  denied  a  loan  be- 
cause a  bank^  demands  a  prior  commit- 
ment to  open  an  account. 

These  student  aid  and  student  loan 
provisions  combine  to  establish  the 
broadest  and  most  expansive  student  as- 
sistance program  ever  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  offer  visible 
evidence  of  the  congressional  intent  to 
assist  students  from  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families  to  receive  the  beneflts  of 
higher  education.  It  is  a  worthy  goal  and 
the  programs  are  designed  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

INSTITCmONAL  AID 

Also,  the  conferees  recognized  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  facing  higher  education  and 
responded  with  direct  college  operating 
subsidies.  The  funds  will  be  alloted  to 
colleges  and  universities  partly  according 
to  the  number  of  Federal  grant  recipients 
enrolled  and  partly  according  to  the  total 
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volume  of  Federal  student  aid  fimds  it 
received.  Ten  percent  of  the  allocation 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  graduate 
students  that  a  college  enrolls. 

These  cost  of  instruction  payments  will 
be  geared  to  increase  as  the  size  of  the 
institution  grows  smaller.  In  this  way. 
the  conferees  took  note  of  the  special 
problem  of  the  small  liberal  arts  schools, 
which  have  been  hit  hardest  by  the  fl- 
nanclal  crisis. 

Also,  there  was  an  attempt  to  provide 
$40  million  in  emergency  assistance  over 
the  next  2  years  to  help  put  the  financial 
props  back  under  some  of  the  Nation's 
colleges  which  are  suffering  the  most. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  Increased 
grant  authorizations  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  facilities  and  expanded  the 
availability  of  construction  loans. 

The  conference  version  of  S.  659  re- 
tains almost  In  its  entirety  th3  Senate 
direct  assistance  package  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Nations'  community  colleges. 
Some  $275  million  has  been  authorized 
over  the  next  3  years  to  provide  for  new 
community  colleges,  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  colleges. 

A  similar  effort  to  expand  the  voca- 
tional institutes  of  higher  education 
occurred  as  the  bill  establishes  within  the 
Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  Education  and  author- 
izes $850  million  for  the  next  3  years  to 
strengthen  occupational  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  way.  a  major  effort  was  under- 
taken to  reverse  the  trend  of  decreasing 
Federal  assistance  to  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

KOUCATIOKAL  DrVKRSITT  AND  REFORM 

The  conferees  adopted  major  new  pro- 
visions aimed  at  improving  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teachers  and  counselors  and 
administrators  who  direct  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  teacher  corps  Is  con- 
tinued and  given  new  independence 
within  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
efforts  to  recruit  and  train  teachers  for 
elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and 
higher  education  are  expanded.  In  addi- 
tion, new  provisions  are  included  to  Im- 
prove the  education  of  disadvantaged  and 
bilingual  children  through  retraining 
teachers,  employing  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  as  tutors  and  improving 
teacher  training  programs.  In  commit- 
tee, my  amendment  to  focus  greater 
attention  on  the  use  of  these  programs 
for  the  needs  of  bilingual  children  was 
adopted  with  specific  earmarking  for  that 
purpose. 

The  bill  Insures  that  there  will  be  a 
single  Federal  agency  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education  who  Is 
spokesman  for  Federal  education  pol- 
icies. 

To  accomplish  this  pwpose,  the  com- 
mittee establishes  a  Divl^on  of  Educa- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Division  will 
Include  the  Office  of  Education  and  a  new 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  new  Institute  will  continue  its 
fimctlon  of  providing  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  research  Into  higher  education  as 
provided  by  the  original  Senate  amend- 
ment. But,  in  addition.  It  will  also  In- 
clude the  grant  authority  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Foimdatlon  to  promote 


Innovation  In  the  design  of  post-sec- 
onduy  education.  In  the  modes  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  and  In  the  ways  In 
which  higher  education  can  be  opened  to 
all  segments  of  our  population. 

In  this  way,  the  need  for  diversity  and 
reform  and  Innovation  In  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  opened  to  all  segments  of  our 
population. 

In  this  way,  the  need  for  diversity  and 
reform  and  Innovation  In  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  met  by  the  conferees.  For 
the  first  time,  there  is  a  focus  of  educa- 
tional reform  efforts  and  $250  million 
authorized  over  the  next  3  years  to  fund 
those  reform  efforts. 

I  believe  the  combination  of  these 
programs  represents  a  creative  and 
thoughtful  effort  at  expanding  the  op- 
portunities of  higher  education  and  of 
offering  a  Federal  commitment  to  Im- 
prove the  standard  and  quality  of  that 
educational  product. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION 

In  a  separate  provision,  the  amend- 
ment I  originally  Introduced  to  reform 
our  Indian  education  programs  in  this 
coimtry  was  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. The  suggestions  of  Congressman 
Meeds  of  the  House  were  helpful  In  re- 
flnlng  the  proposals.  The  Indian  educa- 
tion program  reflects  the  year-long  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education  In  1968.  The 
bill  establishes  three  new  programs: 
first,  to  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  meeting  the  special  needs  of  In- 
dian students  waA  In  maintaining  and 
operating  their  schools;  second,  to  pro- 
vide fimds  for  special  programs  and 
projects  to  Improve  Indian  educational 
opportunities;  and,  third,  to  support 
the  improvement  of  adult  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

DESEGREGATION    ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  the  liigher  education 
bill,  the  current  measure  contains  the 
legislation  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
previously  as  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
and  Quality  Integrated  Education  Act. 
The  combined  provisions  now  In  the  bill 
authorize  $1  billion  for  each  of  the  next 
2  years. 

While  the  House  conferees  objected  to 
the  specific  earmarking  of  funds  for  edu- 
cational parks,  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  remain,  although  in  modified 
form.  Particularly  Important  Is  the  suc- 
cessful effort  to  retain  special  incentives 
for  bilingual  education  programs. 

The  overall  thrust  of  the  measure  Is  to 
offer  to  the  school  districts  across  this 
land  which  are  actively  seeking  to  pro- 
vide quality  integrated  education,  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  that  purpose.  And 
there  are  protections  present  to  avoid 
the  distortions  which  occurred  in  the  use 
of  the  original  emergency  desegregation 
funds  2  years  ago. 

Thus,  we  have  a  monimiental  legisla- 
tive achievement  which  reflects  the  long 
hours  of  bargaining  between  Senate  and 
House  conferees.  The  credit  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  educational  benefits  set  forth 
in  this  omnibus  measure  are  due  not  only 
to  Senator  Pell  but  to  Senator  Mondale, 
Senator  Dominick,  Senator  Javits  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  Education  as  well.  And  the  work  of 
Chairman  Perkins  of  the  House  Educa- 


tion and  Labor  Committee,  Congressman 
Brademas  and  the  other  House  conferees 
also  was  vital  in  molding  the  present  leg- 
islation. 

But  for  all  of  the  benefits  for  the  edu- 
cational system  provided  by  this  meas- 
lure,  the  drastic  effects  on  desegregation 
called  forth  by  the  antibusing  provisions 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  conference  report. 

What  we  would  provide  to  the  higher 
educational  system  would  be  outweighed 
by  the  blatant  attack  on  equality  of  edu- 
cation contained  within  the  busing 
amendments.  I  could  not  answer  the 
question  of  a  black  student  denied  the 
opportunity  for  an  equal  education  by  a 
Senate  provision  I  had  voted  for.  If  we 
are  to  find  the  resolution  of  racial  dis- 
unity, then  It  will  only  come  if  our  politi- 
cal leaders  can  communicate  their  deter- 
mination to  preserve  equal  opportunity 
for  all  groups  within  this  Nation. 

To  accept  an  amendment  which  could 
be  interpreted  as  calling  for  the  delay  of 
all  school  desegregation  orders  undercuts 
that  determination  and  leads  the  Nation 
away  from  an  integrated  society.  I  refuse 
to  turn  in  that  direction  and  I  therefore 
must  sadly  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
today  considering  an  historic  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  provide  new  di- 
rections in  the  Federal  effort  to  Increase 
educational  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  It  represents  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  and  siganlflcant  program 
ever  developed  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  to  Insure  continued  excellence 
In  the  American  system  of  postsecondary 
education.  It  has  been  called  by  one 
newspaper  "the  most  Important  piece  of 
legislation  to  come  out  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress." 

S.  659  was  first  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  18,  1971.  On  August  6 
of  last  year  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Two  months  later  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  Its  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  and  on  March  1  of  this 
year,  after  an  extended  debate  sur- 
roimding  the  issue  of  school  busing,  the 
Senate  once  again  voted  Its  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House  has  been  a  long  and 
grueling  one.  We  were  faced  with  almost 
300  substantive  differences  which  had  to 
be  painstakingly  discussed  and  carefully 
reconciled;  and  after  10  weeks  of  hard 
work  which  culminated  In  an  all-night 
session  a  week  ago  today,  the  conference 
was  able  to  reach  the  agreement  which  is 
now  before  us. 

I  could,  of  course,  speak  at  great  length 
about  each  of  the  Important  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Every  change  In  an  existing 
law  has  been  fashioned  to  substantially 
improve  upon  current  programs  and  to 
eliminate  abuses  and  duplications  which 
have  come  to  our  attention.  But  there  are- 
three  major  Initiatives  which  are  critical 
to  the  future  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  States  and  which  merit  our  spe- 
cial attention. 

The  student  assistance  programs  which 
we  enacted  begiiming  in  1958  have  gone 
far  in  opening  the  doors  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  a  large  segment  of  our  society. 
National  defense  student  loans,  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  edu- 
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cational  opportunity  grants,  and  the 
work-study  program  have  all  been  a  vital 
part  of  our  commitment  to  postsecond- 
ary  education  in  the  United  States.  Yet, 
it  was  clear  from  all  available  evidence 
before  the  Senate  that  these  programs  by 
themselves  have  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  rising  demands  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  rising  costs  of  attending 
postsecondary  education  institutions.  To 
meet  this  need,  the  Senate  bill  created  a 
new  program  of  basic  education  oppor- 
timity  grants  for  all  students  whose 
available  resources  are  insufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  attend  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. The  basic  education  opportunity 
grant  provides  for  a  pasonent  of  up  to 
$1,400,  minus  the  amount  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  contributed  by 
the  student's  family  for  his  education. 
This  program  is  designed  to  assiure  that 
no  student  shall  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  avail  himself  of  educational  op- 
portimities  beyond  high  school  if  he  can- 
not afford  it.  There  was  no  such  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  and  I  think  that  we 
can  all  take  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  the  primary  thrust  of  this  new  pro- 
gram has  been  retained  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  second  landmark  program  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  for  the  schools 
themselves.  It  is  designed  to  lend  finan- 
cial support  to  the  postsecondary  schools 
for  each  student  who  Is  a  recipient  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  who  is 
in  attendance  at  such  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions. These  institutional  grants  will 
help  reimburse  the  schools  for  improving 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  providing 
specialized  services  which  may  be  needed 
by  the  less  advantaged  students  we  are 
inducing  to  enroll.  The  House  bill 
had  provided  an  across-the-board  per 
capita  formula  of  Institutional  aid  which 
was  primarily  without  regard  to  whether 
their  students  were  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance. It  was  an  important  concept  but 
one  which  the  conference  ultimately  de- 
cided against  adopting.  Rather,  we  de- 
termined that  the  basic  institutional  aid 
approach  of  the  Senate  bill  was  better 
justified  and  would  more  likely  achieve 
the  goals  which  everyone  felt  were  nec- 
essary. I  view  the  adoption  of  this  provi- 
sion as  a  significant  step  forward  in  help- 
ing our  institutions  of  higher  education 
meet  the  demands  which  will  be  made 
upon  them  in  the  f  utiu-e,  and  this  provi- 
sion merits  our  enthusiastic  support. 

The  third  significant  initiative  in  this 
bill  concerns  the  development  of  Amer- 
ica's community  colleges.  I  have  spoken 
before  this  body  many  times  about  the 
need  for  greater  assistance  for  expand- 
ing and  improving  community  college 
education.  "These  low-cost  institutions 
have  experienced  phenomenal  growth  in 
the  past  decade  and  are  of  particular 
appeal  to  students  because  of  their 
proximity  to  those  they  are  designed  to 
serve,  because  of  their  flexible  admission 
arrangement,  and  because  they  offer  a 
comprehensive  variety  of  programs  grow- 
ing out  of  the  needs  of  the  communities 
which  these  schools  serve.  In  response  to 
the  growing  demand  for  community  col- 
lege education  and  the  relatively  small 
amoimt  of  Federal  support  for  this  new 
form  of  education,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses  de- 


signed to  provide  substantial  assistance 
for  comprehensive  community  college 
education.  S.  659  adopts  new  provisicms 
for  State  plarming,  start  up,  and  expan- 
sion grants  for  community  colleges  and 
represents  a  r^iewed  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  these  schools.  In 
addition,  it  caUs  for  the  establishment  of 
a  community  college  imit  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  which  is  expressly  de- 
signed to  coordinate  all  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  which 
affect  community  college  education.  I 
am,  indeed,  pleased  that  these  provisions 
were  retained  in  the  conference  report 
and  I  think  this  action  represents  an 
understanding  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress of  the  necessity  to  increase  Fed- 
eral support  for  expanding  and  improv- 
ing community  college  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  directions  for  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  which  are 
contemplated  in  the  conference  report 
are  bold,  innovative  and  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  initiatives  which 
I  have  already  discussed,  the  bill  incor- 
porates numerous  other  programs  which 
will  help  raise  the  quality  of  our  Ameri- 
can educational  system.  Among  these  are 
the  new  National  Institute  for  Educa- 
tion, the  State  student  scholarship  in- 
centive program,  the  provisions  for  creat- 
ing new  educational  opportimlty  for 
American  Indians,  the  establishment  of 
a  student  loan  marketing  association,  the 
provisions  for  a  new  postsecondary  oc- 
cupational education  program,  the  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  in  serious  financlEil  dis- 
tress, and  the  establishment  of  an  ethnic 
heritage  studies  program  and  of  a  con- 
sumer education  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  most  of 
us  in  the  Senate  felt  it  was,  indeed,  un- 
fortunate that  legislation  designed  to 
assist  desegregation  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  level  was  added  to 
the  House  higher  education  bill  last  year. 
This,  of  course,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  add  similar  legislation  to  the 
higher  education  bill  which  had  bem 
passed  early  in  1971.  And  the  most  tragic 
byproduct  of  these  events  was  the  neces- 
sity to  undertake  consideration  of  the 
school  busing  issue  in  an  atmosphere  of 
haste,  confusion,  and  almost  near  panic 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  all  are 
aware  of  the  agony  which  was  involved 
in  the  Senate  debate  which  ultimately 
culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Scott- 
Mansfield  amendments  regarding  the 
transportation  of  students.  We  all  are 
aware  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
expressed  its  will  that  the  school  busing 
issue  should  not  he  dealt  with  too  harsh- 
ly and  too  precipitously.  And  we  all  are 
aware  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
felt  that  more  drastic  action  must  be 
taken  more  immediately.  Thus,  it  fell 
upon  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  to 
attempt  to  work  out  the  best  possible 
compromise  between  these  two  measures. 

Frankly,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
agreement  which  was  reached  on  these 
matters  is  perhaps  the  best  that  we  could 
have  reasonably  expected.  It  does  not 
make  me  happy.  Yet.  my  greatest  fear  Is 
that  had  we  not  reached  an  understand- 
ing at  the  time  this  issue  came  before 


us  in  the  conference,  it  is  likely  that  the 
emotions  in  future  days  would  force  the 
ensu:tment  of  legislation  which  would  se- 
verely cripple  Federal  efforts  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  Constitution  which 
have  been  articulated  in  Supreme  Court 
decisions  since  1954.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen.  And  we  must  view  the  legislation 
before  us  today  in  its  entirety — for  what 
it  does  to  bring  new  hope  to  thousands 
of  yoimg  Americans  who  could  not  pre- 
viously have  the  opportimity  to  pursue 
their  educations  beyond  high  school,  for 
what  it  does  to  assure  stabili^  and 
growth  in  the  American  system  of  higher 
education,  and  for  what  it  does  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  quality  integrated  educational 
opportimties  for  all  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
is  the  result  of  long  hard  work  smd  is  a 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  la- 
bored so  hard  to  achieve  a  meaningful 
conference  agreement.  Each  one  of  the 
conferees  deserves  the  greatest  praise  for 
their  Interest  and  concern  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rational  and  forward-looking 
approach  to  educational  in  the  United 
States.  Congressman  Perkins,  Congress- 
woman  Grezn,  Congressman  Qttie,  Con- 
gressman Brasehas,  Congressman 
Thompson,  and  all  of  their  colleagues 
representing  the  House  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  their  efforts  in  this  bill  and 
we  owe  them  our  deepest  gratitude  for 
their  perseverance  and  integrity.  Sen- 
ator MONDALE,  Senator  Cranston,  Sena- 
tor JAvrrs.  Senator  Douinick,  and  in- 
deed, all  of  the  Senate  conferees  made 
immeasurable  contributions  of  time  and 
energy  in  seciirlng  what  we  all  consider 
to  be  an  excellent  agreement.  Yet  above 
all.  I  must  point  to  the  tireless  efforts 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Pill.  He  has 
demonstrated  an  imderstanding  of  the 
problems  of  higher  education  which  is 
second  to  none  among  the  Members  of 
this  body.  He  has  shown  his  compassion 
for  the  needs  of  the  students  whose  as- 
pirations have  created  the  enormous  de- 
mand for  postsecondary  education.  And 
his  success  in  guiding  this  bill  throu^ 
the  conference  clearly  shows  his  brilliant 
legislative  abiUty.  He  was  always  there. 
He  put  the  need  to  reach  agreement 
above  any  personal  needs  or  concerns. 
And  we  are  all  in  his  debt  for  the  fine 
service  he  has  rendered  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  lock  the  doors  to  education. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  children.  Today  we  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  approve  legislation  which  can 
be  the  key  to  opening  those  doors  and 
show  the  way  to  full  educational  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  shall  vote  to  sup- 
port the  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 1  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  compromise  bill  Includes  strong 
support  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. Earlier  in  the  Senate,  my  amend- 
ment to  increase  these  fxmds  by  $15 
million  was  accepted  and  this  additional 
bilingual  education  authorization  re- 
mains in  the  compromise  version.  In  all, 
the  bill  provides  at  least  $80  milUtm  for 
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bilingual  education.  These  funds  are  of 
great  importance  in  Texas  where  many 
children  from  Spanish-speaking  families 
enter  elementary  public  schools  where 
classes  are  taught  mainly  in  English. 
BilinguEd  education  programs  help  these 
Spanish-speaking  children  to  learn  Eng- 
lish more  easily  and  teach  them  as  well 
to  read  and  write  in  Spanish.  Bilingual 
education  is  making  important  strides 
in  giving  Spanish-spealcing  ctiildren  an 
equal  start  in  the  educational  process, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  has 
recognized  this  important  educational 
concept  and  is  authorizing  more  fund- 
ing for  it  this  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion for  aiding  needy  students  to  go  to 
college.  Titled  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  this  section  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  difference  between 
a  student's  financial  capability  and  the 
cost  of  his  education.  This  Federal  com- 
mitment to  aid  capable  but  needy  stu- 
dents, is  indeed,  laudable.  This  commit- 
ment, when  combined  with  the  emer- 
gency assistance  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  should  help  to  solve  the 
financial  crisis  that  many  of  our  nation's 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  pres- 
ently facing. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  Mr-  Presi- 
dent, that  the  conferees  have  not  done 
enough  on  the  subject  of  busing.  While 
the  bill  does  contain  a  provision  that 
would  stay  any  busing  order  now  on 
appeal  or  any  new  busing  order  until  all 
appeals  are  exhausted,  or  until  December 
31,  1973,  whichever  is  earlier,  the  con- 
ferees have,  in  effect,  ducked  the  prob- 
lem. The  great  majority  of  busing  will 
continue  in  the  country.  Nothing  in  this 
bill  will  prohibit  Federal  Judges  from 
ordering  still  more  busing  in  the  Na- 
tion, thus  disrupting  still  further  the 
education  process.  Also,  it  may  lead 
some  lawmakers  to  think  that  we  have 
actually  accomplished  something  in  this 
field,  when,  in  fact,  we  have  not.  All  we 
are  doing  is  postponing  public  relief  on 
this  issue — reUef  that  has  been  demand- 
ed in  every  primary  where  the  issue  was 
on  the  ballot,  and  in  every  poll  taken  on 
the  subject. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram that  would  prohibit  further  busing 
orders,  coupled  with  a  proposal  that 
would  end  busing  for  all  practical  piu-- 
poses  within  5  years  of  enactment.  Sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  sind  I  have  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  forced  busing  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance-  I  shall 
continue  to  press  for  action  on  these 
measures.  We  must  have  substantive  re- 
lief. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  duck  the 
issue.  With  the  elections  coming  up,  the 
American  people  will  be  demanding  that 
we  provide  a  resolution  to  the  problem 
of  busing.  The  proposal  in  this  bill  will 
satisfy  no  one. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
higher  education  conference  report 
which  is  before  the  Senate  todi^,  is  the 
most  important  and  comprehensive 
achievement  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  bill  provides  appropriations 
for  many  worthwhile  educational  pro- 
grams which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  States. 


The  provisions  on  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  are  not  the  ones  I  would 
have  desired.  However,  these  provisions 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  of  ter- 
minating forced  busing  to  achieve  a  ra- 
cial balance. 

The  importance  of  these  busing  pro- 
visions is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  time  the  whole  Congress 
has  provided  some  measure  of  relief  from 
undesirable  forced  busing.  While  I  would 
have  preferred  the  House  version  of  the 
antibusing  provisions,  I  feel  that  the 
present  provisions  do  provide  a  measure 
of  r^ief  which  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  conferees  did  a  less  than  accept- 
able job  on  the  busing  question;  how- 
ever, for  the  reasons  stated  alx)ve,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  antibusing  provi- 
sions are  better  than  none  at  all. 

This  bill  expands  all  existing  Federal 
educational  programs  and  provides  a 
\axge  number  of  programs  which  are 
helpful  to  and  desired  by  the  States. 

Although  I  CEinnot  endorse  sdl  the  caa- 
tents  of  this  comprehensive  bill,  I  feel 
that  on  balance  it  is  advisable  that  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

CONTERENCE  REPOBT  ON  RIGHrat  KOTTCATION  IS 
PRACTICAL  COURSE  TO  ADVANCE  AID  TO  INSTI- 
TTTTIONB   AND   STtTDENTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  S.  659,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  education  in  West  Virginia. 
The  educational  needs  of  West  Virginia 
are  great.  S.  659,  as  reported  from  the 
conference,  will  help  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  higher  education  provisions  of  the 
bill  provide  a  greater  opportunity  for 
many  yoimg  West  Virginians  to  receive 
a  better  education.  The  irmovative  con- 
cept of  a  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant,  combined  with  the  continuation  of 
present  student  assistance  programs,  will 
open  the  doors  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  many  who  previously  could  not 
afford  the  high  costs  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  conference  report  provides  that 
esu;h  student  is  entitled  to  a  $1,400  basic 
grant,  but  such  grant  may  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  at- 
tendance of  an  Institution  and  the 
amount  which  the  student  or  his  family 
can  be  expected  to  contribute  to  his  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  many  smaller  colleges  in 
West  Virginia  whldh  are  having  difficulty 
meeting  the  high  costs  of  operation.  S. 
659,  as  reported  from  the  conference.  In- 
cludes an  authorization  of  $40  million  for 
emergency  assistance  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  in  "serious 
financial  distress."  This  provision  pro- 
vides assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  would  need  additional 
f  imds  to  continue  operation  or  to  prevent 
a  curtailment  of  educational  programs 
to  the  detriment  of  a  quality  education. 
Also  included  in  the  conference  report  is 
a  provision  containing  general  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education,  which 
revolves  around  students  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Apart  from  the  student  and  institu- 
tional aid  provisions,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  those  students  not  wishing  to 
attend  the  traditional  4-year  institu- 


tions. Par  too  long,  we  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
a  college  degree  to  measure  success, 
while  those  who  work  with  their  hands 
have  been  overlooked.  This  bill  seeks  to 
strengthen  occupational  preparation  for 
students  who  do  not  seek  the  traditional 
college  education.  The  conference  re- 
port designates  a  State  commission  to  be 
responsible  for  comprehensive  planning 
of  programs  of  occupational  education. 
A  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  counsel- 
ing and  placement  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  while  the  conference 
report  also  improves  post-secondary  oc- 
cupational educational  opportimltles. 

S.  659  provides  for  assistance  to  States 
to  develop  State  plans  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  commimity  colleges,  in- 
cluding vocational  and  teciinical  institu- 
tions, to  make  available  to  all  residents 
an  opportunity  to  attend  a  tuition-free 
or  low-tuition  institution.  Funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  the  research,  planning, 
and  establishment  of  new  community 
colleges  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
community  colleges  to  expand  enroll- 
ment and  educational  services. 

The  bill  also  makes  provisions  for 
strengthening  developing  institutions. 

These  provisions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— and  there  are  many  others  of 
great  importance — are  important  to  all 
States.  S.  659  is  tnily  landmark  legisla- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
legislation  dealing  with  higher  educa- 
tion that  many  of  us,  as  Senators,  shall 
have  the  duty  to  formulate.  I  am  aware 
of  the  great  differences  which  have  oc- 
curred over  the  busing  issue,  but  I  hope 
that  the  overall  concept  of  greater  op- 
portunities for  a  better  education  for  all 
young  Americans  is  not  lost  because  of 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  chaired  so  ably  by  Senator 
Pell,  and  all  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  and  all  members 
of  the  parent  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  the  diligent  staffers  have 
my  commendation  for  their  efforts  to 
finalize  a  very  vital  legislative  advance 
in  education  to  strengthen  oiu"  country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1971  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  the  field  of 
education  since  the  Land  Grant  College 
Act  of  1862.  Unfortunately,  it  is  burdened 
with  busing  amendments  which  have  no 
proper  place  in  this  legislation.  Even 
more  unfortunately,  the  House-Senate 
conference  agreement  replaced  the  more 
rational  Mansfleld-Scott  busing  amend- 
ment with  language  that  creates  more 
problems  than  it  solves. 

Very  few  people  support  busing  pro- 
posals for  the  purpose  simply  of  creating 
"racial  balance."  thus,  we  fswe  this  dl- 
lenuna.  If  we  defeat  the  conference  re- 
port, there  will  be  no  education  bill  this 
year  and  possibly  for  sometime  to  come. 
If  we  adopt  the  report,  we  will  have  en- 
dorsed a  very  questionable  busing  pro- 
posal. Neither,  I  woiild  think,  can  any- 
one who  believes  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, support  officially  created  and 
established  segregation.  The  language  of 
the  conference  report  is  subject  to  tliat 
interpretation,  though  its  proponents 
may  argue  otherwise. 
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It  is  all  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  doubt  some  busing  pro- 
posal will  be  adopted  and  that  proposal 
is  likely  to  raise  even  more  serious  con- 
stitutional and  practical  problems. 

Nothing  will  be  accomplished  by  de- 
feating the  report  and  a  major  education 
bill  will  be  lost  in  the  process.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  conference  report  is 
sulopted.  If  my  vote  is  needed,  I  will 
support  it.  If  not,  I  will  vote  "no"  as  a 
protest  against  the  conference  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  busing  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  conference  report  on  S.  659,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1972.  I  believe 
this  legislation  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  we  have  taken  In  the  edu- 
cational field  and  certainly  it  is  legisla- 
tion which  is  sorely  needed. 

This  conference  report  represents  far 
more  than  individual  amendments  aimed 
at  improving  our  existing  system.  This 
measure,  if  enacted,  will  establish  a  new 
type  of  Federal  assistance  to  educational 
institutions,  in  that  it  will  provide  the 
necessary  assistance,  without  allowing 
the  Government  to  interfere  with  the 
institutions'  independence  of  action. 

The  key  provision  of  this  bill  is  a  new 
program  of  grants  for  needy  college  stu- 
dents. These  grants  will  provide  a  maxi- 
mum $1,400  annual  subsidy  to  every 
needy  college  student,  minus  the  amount 
his  family  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  toward  his  education.  This 
Government  contribution  to  his  educa- 
tion would  be  reduced  gradually,  accord- 
ing to  his  family  income  level,  until  it 
would  disappear  at  the  $13,000  income 
level.  This  bill  would  continue  funding 
the  present  student  grants,  low-interest 
direct  loans,  and  work-study  pay  pro- 
posals. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  features  in 
this  bill  is  a  new  type  of  college  operating 
subsidy,  also  called  a  "cost  of  education" 
grant.  These  funds  are  distributed  to 
educational  institutions  based  on  the 
number  of  federally  assisted  students  en- 
rolled, and  additional  fimds  would  also 
be  allocated  to  institutions  based  on  the 
number  of  their  graduate  student  enroll- 
ment. 

This  bill  also  authorizes:  A  National 
Institute  of  Education,  which  will  finance 
educational  research  at  all  levels  of 
schooling. 

Immediate  aid  to  those  educational 
institutions  which  are  in  the  worst  finan- 
cial shape  by  authorizing  $40  milUon  to 
be  spent  over  the  next  2  years. 

Fimds  to  finance  reforms  in  educa- 
tion. 

The  establishment  of  a  student  loan 
marketing  association,  designed  to  ex- 
pand Government-backed  private  loans 
to  students  by  buying  up  loan  paper 
from  bsmks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive approaches  to  educational 
assistance  which  has  been  considered  by 
the  Congress  in  the  last  decade,  in  that 
students  may  now  have  a  choice  of 
which  schools  they  wish  to  attend,  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  condition. 
This  legislation  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  select  a  school  of  their  choice 
without  being  wholly  influenced  by  their 


economic  plights,  and  at  the  same  time, 
colleges  would  be  competing  for  these 
students,  who  would  be  bringing  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  for  their  particular 
institution.  I  believe  this  will  expand  the 
educational  opportunities  for  needy  stu- 
dents and  at  the  same  time  create  pres- 
sure on  these  institutions  to  continually 
upgrade  their  facilities  and  their  cur- 
riculae. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Education  has  charac- 
terized this  bill  as  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  brought  before 
the  Congress  since  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862.  We 
must  have  a  modem  education  system 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  society,  and 
an  educational  system  that  will  provide 
assistance  for  those  students  who  are 
meritorious,  deserving,  and  capable  of 
pursuing  a  college-level  work.  I  believe 
this  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
these  needs.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Labor  Committee 
for  their  diligence  and  perseverance,  in 
being  able  to  report  and  carry  through 
the  legislative  process,  to  this  stage,  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3:30  having  arrived,  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  will  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  S.  659, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carohna  (Mr.  Jordan)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent  on  oflBi- 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McCtovERN),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
wovild  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  ^rom  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 


FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimoT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  tmd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  tMr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  63, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


(No.  185  Irfg.] 

VEAS— 63 

Aiken 

Dole 

Randolph 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Roth 

Allott 

Eaeleton 

Sax  be 

Baker 

EUender 

Schwelker 

Bcyh 

Ervln 

Scott 

Beall 

Fannin 

Smith 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Sparkman 

B?ntsen 

Grlffln 

Spong 

Bible 

Gurney 

Stafford 

Bogg3 

Holllngs 

Stennls 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Byrd. 

Long 

Symington 

Hairy  F.,  Jr. 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Miller 

Tower 

Cook 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Cooper 

Pas  tore 

WlllianiH 

Cotton 

Pearson 

Young 

Cranston 

Pell 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 
NAYS— 15 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Case 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Gambrell 

Javlts 

Packwood 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

RibicoS 

Hart 

Mondale 

Welcker 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 21 


Anderson 

Hansen 

Mathias 

Bellmon 

Harris 

McCleUan 

Brooke 

Hartke 

McGee 

Church 

Hatfield 

McGovem 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Fong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Percy 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
and  to  express  my  personal  thanks  to 
my  colleagues  who  were  of  such  great 
assistance  during  both  the  development 
of  S.  659  and  in  the  conference  recently 
concluded. 

Initially,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  ju- 
nior Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK)  for  the  excellent  and  conscienti- 
ous way  he  fulfilled  his  responsibility  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Moreover,  without  his  help 
there  could  not  have  been  a  conference 
report. 
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I  should  like  to  pay  particular  thanks 
to  Senator  Randolph  for  his  valued  as- 
sistance. The  new  division  of  adult  and 
vocational  education  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  his  efforts.  Indeed  the  as- 
sistance foimd  in  this  bill  for  small  col- 
leges is  due  to  Jennings  Randolph's 
strong  advocacy  of  their  cause. 

During  the  conference  Senators  Staf- 
ford, Schweiker,  and  Beall  were  of 
great  help  as  were  Senators  Williams 
and  Cranston. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  those  con- 
ferees who  fully  supported  the  educa- 
tion provisions  of  S.  659  but  who  had  to 
oppose  the  bill  because  of  moral  con- 
sideration. Senators  Javits  and  Mon- 
dale were  indeed  architects  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Javits  time  and  again  used  his 
great  skill  and  knowledge  to  help  create 
solutions  and  resolve  problems.  Senator 
Mondale  made  an  immense  contribu- 
tion by  the  role  he  played  in  developing 
the  remarkably  imaginative  emergency 
school  aid  program  portion  of  the  bill. 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Mondale  to- 
gether developed  the  Indian  education 
portions  of  the  bill,  which  is  a  very  real 
tribute  to  the  work  done  by  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Finally,  these  remarks  would  not  be 
complete  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the 
fine,  thoughtful,  and  creative  work  done 
by  Steven  J.  Wexler,  the  Education  Sub- 
committee's counsel,  and  Richard  Smith, 
the  subcommittee's  associate  counsel. 
Roy  Millenson,  the  minority  staff  di- 
rector, likewise  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  remarkable  bill. 
And  it  fell  to  Blair  Crownover  of  the 
Legislative  Coimcll's  office  to  put  to- 
gether and  make  coherent  sense  out 
of  the  many,  often  very  complicated 
decisions  of  the  conferees. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, whi(di  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3526)  to'provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  sunend- 
ment  No.  1203  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  30.  line  19,  strike  all  through 
"(b)"  on  line  6,  page  31.  and  insert: 

"state  department  ceiling 
"Sec.  504.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  there 
is  a  limitation  of  one  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbrioht)  . 

Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  it  is;  and  I  now  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield  again? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  at  this  time  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  following  amendments, 
with  one  show  of  hands,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  no  Senator's  right  to  mod- 
ify his  own  amendment  Is  prejudiced  by 
virtue  of  the  action  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment by  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays. 
These  are  amendments  on  which  we  al- 
ready have  agreed  to  time  limitations. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows :  amend- 
ment No.  1201  by  Mr.  Baker,  amend- 
ment No.  1176,  by  Mr.  Dominick,  amend- 
ment No.  1174  by  Mr.  Brooke,  amend- 
ment No.  1196  by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
and  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Percy,  the 
number  of  which  I  do  not  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
each  of  the  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  does  not  include  the 
so-called  Church-Case  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  my  full  time.  I  hop>e  I  can 
be  through  in  10  minutes,  more  or  less, 
and  therefore  we  may  come  to  a  vote 
rather  shortly,  if  not  too  much  is  said 
by  other  speakers. 

Section  504,  subsection  (a),  requires 
a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Federal  civilian  employees  in  foreign 
countries.  Specifically  excluded  from  this 
cutback  are  State  Department  employees. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  leaders,  and 
other  Federal  employees  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  State  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate acted  last  week  to  extend  this  ex- 
emption to  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Section  504  also  requires 
a  10  percent  cutback  in  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  detailed  as  military  at- 
taches or  to  military  assistance  advisory 
groups  or  military  aid  missions.  The  cut- 
back will  apply  against  overseas  strength 
as  of  July  1,  1972,  and  must  be  realized 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30, 
1973. 

The  total  number  of  personnel  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  diplomatic  mission 
chiefs  amount  to  26,000.  After  excluding 
employees  to  which  the  cutback  does 
not  apply,  some  11,800  personnel  are 
subject  to  the  cut.  A  cutback  against  a 
base  of  11,800  personnel  means  that  al- 
most 1,200  positions  must  be  cut  before 
June  30,  1973. 


I  am  not  against  cutbacks  for  pro- 
grams that  are  overstaffed.  Substantial 
reductions  in  overseas  Federal  employ- 
ment have  already  been  effected — about 
20  percent  since  1967.  Perhaps  there  is 
more  fat  to  cut.  My  point  is  simply  that 
some  of  the  programs  affected  by  this 
across-the-board  cut  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  other  committees  of  Congress, 
and  that  these  committees  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  value  to 
the  United  States  of  these  programs  and 
the  personnel  who  staff  them.  Some  of 
these  programs  are  vital  to  our  national 
security  and  cannot  be  effectively  oper- 
ated if  they  are  reduced.  I  assume  the 
very  same  reasoning  was  behind  the  ac- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  who  voted  to  exclude 
State  Department  personnel  from  the 
cut,  and  instead  placed  an  overall  ceiling 
on  these  other  employees. 

I  hope  my  remarks  have  made  it  clear 
why  I  cannot  support  section  504  as  writ- 
ten and  why  I  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  section  504(a). 

Summarizing,  then,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  example,  has  a  very 
great  interest  in  these  military  missions 
and  in  the  military  personnel  involved. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
course,  has  an  interest  in  this  matter. 
Yet,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
received  an  exemption;  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  added  an  ex- 
emption to  a  nimiber  of  personnel  under 
its  jurisdiction,  but  has  not  yet  applied 
the  same  exemption  elsewhere. 

So  that  we  are  proceeding  without 
regard  to  the  committee  system,  it  seems 
to  me.  We  are  proceeding  without  re- 
gard to  the  actual  needs  in  accordance 
with  our  national  security  position  and 
without  regard  to  the  views  of  those  com- 
mittees which  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  or  to  consider  this  matter. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  The  effect  of  the  sunend- 
ment  will  be  to  prevent  the  loss  of  1.200 
employees,  many  of  whom  are  in  vital 
positions  and  in  positions  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  other  day,  in  dealing  with  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  I 
covered  much  of  the  basic  material  and 
information  on  this  subject.  I  hesitate  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senators  to  repeat 
it,  but  I  will  just  cover  the  highlights. 

This  is  a  problem  of  long  standing, 
going  back  particularly  to  the  height  of 
the  cold  war  a  few  years  ago.  According 
to  the  most  recent  information  available 
to  the  committee,  there  are  some  26.000 
personnel  overseas  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  diplomatic  mission  chiefs.  Of  this 
total.  State  Department  personnel  en- 
gaged in  regular  department-related 
activities  number  3,409,  or  about  13  per- 
cent 

If  to  this  total  are  added  those  carried 
on  the  Department  rolls  as  reimbursable 
personnel,  those  with  duties  on  behalf  of 
other  agencies — that  is,  the  USIA  and 
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others — the  State  Department  total  in- 
creases to  5.809.  But  even  with  these  ad- 
ditional amounts,  this  total  represents 
only  22  percent  of  the  overall  total. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  pri- 
marily to  bring  about  a  modest  reduction 
in  the  number  of  other  personnel  such  as 
of  AID.  which  has  5,047,  and  of  the  De- 
fense Department  whichi^ias  4.650,  ex- 
cluding members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
course.  Then  there  are  others — USIA, 
and  other  agencies 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Senator,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  srield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  this  cut  apply  to 
nationals  employed  by  agencies  in  those 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  should? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  get  even 
this  much  through — at  least  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  get  this  through — 
but  the  Senator  can  see  that  opposition 
to  any  cut  anjrwhere  is  quite  evident. 
These  MAAG  missions  have  nice  posi- 
tions— very  suitable  for  those  wanting  an 
assignment  having  few  duties.  For  in- 
stance, in  Costa  Rica  there  is  a  MAAG 
mission,  even  though  Costa  Rica  does  not 
even  have  an  army.  But  it  is  a  nice  cli- 
mate there  for  the  oflBcers  to  enjoy.  We 
can  find  that  all  over  the  world.  That  Is 
all  in  the  world  it  is.  There  is  no  excuse 
at  any  time  to  have  them  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator and  would  like  to  support  his  posi- 
tion, and  I  shall;  but  what  disturbs  me 
in  some  of  these  countries  is  that  an 
American  cannot  be  hired  because  we 
have  to  hire  a  national  instead.  The  point 
I  make  is  that  in  the  military  installa- 
tions where  the  wives  of  Americans  really 
want  employment  and  need  it,  they  can- 
not be  hired  because  we  have  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  that  they  have  to 
be  nationals  who  are  hired.  I  am  only 
hoping,  and  ask  whether  this  cut  would 
apply  to  nationals  being  hired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  does  not  cover 
army  Installations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  just  gave  that  as  an 
example. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  an  example. 
I  have  been  told  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Germans  to  hire  only  na- 
tionals. I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  it. 
However,  I  am  not  really  informed  on 
that  point.  I  do  not  think  It  Is,  though. 
But  the  story  I  have  heard  Is  exactly  as 
the  Senator  has  stated.  I  think,  in  Ger- 
many, they  do  have  an  agreement  with 
the  German  Government  not  to  allow 
wives  of  American  soldiers  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  I  do  not  believe  that  that  Is 
the  case  with  the  Embassy  itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  embassies  do  hire 
nationals? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  do,  but  not 
really  to  the  extent  that  the  military 
does. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ator, at  some  other  point,  would  give 
some  thought  to  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  sees 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  committee  to 
recommend  any  kind  of  cut  at  any  leveL 

The  main  situation  here  is  that  we 
have  tried  to  reduce  employment  and 
our  presence  abroad.  We  should  try  to 


bring  back  our  personnel.  This  is  a  very 
modest  cut  in  numbers.  As  I  have  al- 
ready told  the  Senator,  the  State  Depart- 
ment itself  has  only  13  percent  of  the 
overall  total.  The  others  are  in  agencies 
such  as  Agriculture,  Commerce.  HEW, 
NASA,  Export-Import  Bank,  USIA,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  labor 
the  point.  I  put  these  figures  in  the 
Record  the  other  day.  This  is  a  very 
modest  effort  to  try  to  save  a  little 
money  and,  to  be  frank  about  it,  to 
reduce  the  niunbers.  We  believe  it  in  no 
way  will  involve  the  services. 

I  have  had  ambassadors  tell  me  that 
they  would  be  better  off  if  they  did  not 
have  so  many  people.  I  especially  re- 
member our  former  Ambassador  to  Rome 
saying  that  to  me.  I  am  reluctant  to 
quote  him,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will 
mind.  Ambassador  Reinhardt  said  to  me. 
"We  have  so  many  people  here  I  would 
feel  better  if  we  had  a  reduction." 

There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for 
these  large  missions  back  in  the  1950's, 
but  surely,  if  the  President— and  I  hope 
he  is  as  successful  as  he  seems  to  be — ^is 
making  progress  for  reducing  tensions  in 
the  cold  war  and  trying  to  establish 
better  relations — this  reduction  is  con- 
sistent with  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  I  need 
to  say  much  more  about  it.  The  issue  Is 
clear.  It  is  a  simple  effort  to  try  to  save 
a  little  money  by  reducing  nondiplomatic 
members  of  diplomatic  missions  in  these 
countries.  It  does  not  affect  the  military 
soldiers,  and  so  forth,  but  only  the  MAAG 
missions  in  many  countries,  which  have 
no  duties  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self one  additional  minute  simply  to 
point  out  that  if  the  argument  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
were  to  apply  here,  it  indicates  there  is 
no  need  to  have  these  MAAG  missions 
and  no  advisory  groups  in  a  lot  of  places 
all  over  the  world.  He  cites  one,  Costa 
Rica.  I  suppose  thati  is  intended  as  a  sort 
of  reductio  ad  absurdiun  which  indicates 
that  every  country  is  about  the  size  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  is  far  from  the  fact. 

The  Senator's  argument  would  better 
apply  if  he  were  to  try  to  do  what  I  sus- 
pect he  would  like  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
abolish  all  these  programs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  trying  to  abolish  them 
piecemeal— to  take  a  little  bit  of  the 
meat  ax  here  and  another  there.  Ten 
percent  is  an  arbitrary  figure.  I  do  not 
know  in  whose  mind  it  was  fostered,  but 
it  is  not  the  flgiire  based  on  any  special 
research.  It  is  one  of  the  figures  we  take 
out  of  the  air.  It  has  no  special  basis 
except  that  the  Senator  does  not  happen 
to  agree  with  the  programs. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  might  point  out. 
inasmuch  as  the  Senator  makes  a  point 
about  military  aid.  that  95  percent  of 
our  military  assistance  goes  to  10  coun- 
tries. We  have  MAAG  missions  in  46 
countries.  At  least  36  countries  are  very 
marginal:  yet  we  have  a  substantial 
number  of  MAAG  missions.  I  do  not 
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blame  the  MAAG  people  or  the  military. 
These  are  nice  posts.  The  social  condi- 
tions are  ideal.  They  have  a  minimum 
of  duties  to  perform.  There  are  good 
golf  courses  there  and  tennis  courts. 
Especially  in  Latin  America,  it  is  very 
pleasant.  It  Is  exactly  like  the  fight  we 
had  about  the  Spanish  bases.  They 
would  not  give  up  the  bases  for  any- 
thing. They  have  absolutely  no  use. 
probably  because  they  are  obsolete,  but 
they  want  to  keep  the  bases.  I  do  not 
blame  the  military  who  want  to  keep 
them.  But  the  facts  are  that  here,  95 
percent  of  the  military  aid  goes  to  10 
countries,  and  only  5  percent  to  36.  Yet 
we  have  substantial  personnel  still 
abroad. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, I  should  like  to  point  out  again 
that  what  the  Senator  is  really  saying 
is  that  he  does  not  think  much  of  the 
programs.  I  believe  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  should  have  something 
to  say  about  that.  I  also  believe  that 
other  Senators  should  have  something 
to  say  about  it,  rather  than  to  have  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  simply  ar- 
bitrarily say.  "We  do  not  like  the  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  think  they  amoimt  to 
much,"  vrithout  providing  any  proof  or 
any  evidence.  They  say.  "we  just  do  not 
like  the  whole  thing." 

He  implies  they  are  soft,  cushy  jobs. 

Many  of  these  jobs  involve  people  in 
frontline  activity.  Many  are  imdertaken 
in  extremely  unpleasant  conditions.  They 
are  not  soft,  cushy  jobs  at  all.  They  are 
jobs  which  are  representative  of  the  ad- 
herence to  duty  and  to  country  and  to 
devotion  to  our  obligations,  which  do  not 
deserve  the  epithets  apphed  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Vermont 

(Mr.  AlKKN)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  presume 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
could  be  complied  with  without  causing 
serious  damage  to  any  of  our  Govern- 
ment agencies.  However,  I  do  not  know. 
In  this  instance  we  are  called  on  to  vote 
for  many  things  that  we  simply  do  not 
know  about.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  vote  Intelligently  on  new  provisions 
in  this  legislation. 

I  would  call  attention  to  title  VI  of  this 
bill  which  establishes  a  study  commis- 
sion relating  to  foreign  policy.  If  we  make 
these  decisions  for  ourselves,  assuming 
that  such  commission  Is  authorized  and 
is  a  replica  of  the  earlier  Hoover  Com- 
mission, we  make  the  decisions  in  ad- 
vance. And  I  do  not  see  wliy  we  would 
need  the  commission.  However,  if  we 
need  the  commission,  I  think  we  should 
wait  until  we  get  the  report  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  that  commission  before 
taking  steps  to  do  things  which  perhaps 
we  are  not  qualified  to  do  without  the 
report  and  the  recommendations  of  that 
commission. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
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could  not  be  complied  with.  I  presume 
that  It  could.  However,  I  do  not  know. 
And  for  that  reason  I  would  rather  wait 
imtil  we  get  more  accurate  information 
on'  just  what  the  effect  would  be  before 
reporting  that  part  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi  at  this  time  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
deducted  equally  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manImous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of. 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
be  very  quick  about  this,  the  provision  in 
the  bill  would  strike  10  percent  of  all 
Americans  who  are  employed  In  foreign 
countries,  we  will  say,  by  the  armed 
services  or  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  CIA. 

I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  hear- 
ings held  on  this  matter  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand why  they  excepted  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  although  there  seems  to 
be  a  special  provision  in  the  bill. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  matter 
a  few  days  ago.  We  had  some  work  done 
on  it  with  reference  to  the  CIA.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  understand  that  this 
amendment  was  going  to  be  called  up 
this  afternoon.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
been  compelled  to  ask  for  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
for  a  clarification  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  CIA,  they  are  on  the  State 
Department  payroll,  and  there  are  a 
niunber  of  them.  They  would  not  be 
affected.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  not  a  large 
number  at  all  that  are  involved.  That  is 
special,  anyway. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that  in 
general  those  that  are  connected  with  an 
Embassy  and  not  on  its  payroll  are  a  very 
small  number,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
this  on  my  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  agency  of  the  Government  has 
a  cleaner  bill  of  health  than  the  CIA 
when  it  comes  to  civilian  employees. 
Year  after  year  I  have  personally 
checked,  along  with  others.  Under  the 
present  Director  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  over  the  years  in  the  number  of 
civilian  employees.  At  a  time  when  most 
all  of  the  others  were  going  up  year 
after  year,  these  were  coming  down 
some. 

I  just  strenuously  object  here  without 
any  hearing  or  anyone  looking  into  this 


matter,  and  certainly  without  getting  the 
full  picture,  to  putting  a  proviso,  an 
amendment.  In  another  bill  that  arbi- 
trarily cuts  it  down  10  percent. 

I  warn  against  such  action.  I  just  do 
not  know  what  the  consequences  might 
be  with  reference  to  such  a  reduction. 
As  I  say,  I  seriously  warn  against  it.  I 
know  that  this  Agency  has  a  splendid 
record. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  armed  services 
as  a  whole — and  I  mentioned  this  to  some 
of  the  staff  members  the  other  day — ^I 
think  we  will  have  to  ask  Congress  to 
give  us  jurisdiction  to  set  the  salaries 
and  the  total  nvunber  of  employees  here 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  We  make  a 
yearly  judgment  of  some  kinds  as  to  the 
number  they  can  employ.  But  that  shows 
my  attitude  and  willingness  to  work  on 
it.  That  would  take  some  time.  However, 
to  just  come  here  now  in  this  way  is  a 
serious  matter.  Why  not  make  it  10  per- 
cent now  or  next  year  some  time;  or  that 
this  must  be  done  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would 
have  to  come  back  if  this  proposal  should 
become  law,  and  take  care  of  many  situ- 
ations at  the  very  best. 

In  keeping  with  all  of  our  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  our  customs,  what  kind  of 
system  Is  it  to  come  in  here  on  an  ex- 
traneous matter  and  jxist  reduce  by  10- 
percent  employees  of  this  type  all  over 
the  world?  It  is  not  within  reason,  prac- 
tice, custom,  or  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

This  is  a  jumped-up  affair  with  30 
minutes  to  a  side,  to  argue  a  matter  on 
which  no  hearings  have  been  held.  There 
is  no  record  to  refer  to;  there  are  no  es- 
timates from  anyone.  There  is  no  staff 
work  that  has  gone  into  the  heart  of  this 
matter.  These  matters  are  very  difiBcult 
to  get  into. 

Tomorrow  morning  first  thing  on  the 
agenda  is  an  effort  to  get  something  be- 
fore our  committee  to  further  reduce  the 
ceiling  on  our  men  In  the  miUtary  serv- 
ice. I  especially  have  been  worldng  on 
that  myself  for  the  second  year.  We 
made  those  reductions  last  year,  not  due 
just  to  the  Vietnamese  drawdown.  We 
made  some;  tiiey  complied,  and  we  are 
making  some  more.  I  will  recommend 
that,  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

But  just  to  come  in  here  now  and  say 
"10  percent  period"  on  these  civilians 
overseas  is  unfair  and  contrary  to  the 
way  in  which  we  have  always  considered 
matters  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  prepared 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  CIA.  I  am 
not  saying  that  some  reduction  could  not 
be  made,  although,  in  spite  of  these  close 
examinations,  we  have  not  had  any  in- 
clination to  make  a  recommendation. 
The  way  these  matters  are  handled  now, 
we  have  not  made  recommendations  In 
the  last  few  years.  Jurisdiction  is  ex- 
clusively within  this  committee,  just  as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
its  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  and  this  mat- 
ter has  been  looked  after. 

I  think  that  with  Just  as  much  reason 
one  could  say  15  percent  or  5  percent, 
as  far  as  the  basis  for  the  considera- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  what  reason  the  Sena- 
tor applied  to  the  CIA,  or  all  the  rest  of 


them,  that  have  the  same  level  of  10 
percent?  What  was  the  logic  behind 
using  10  percent  for  all  of  them? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  wrong  in  saying  it  is  10  percent  for 
each  of  them.  It  was  an  overall  cut.  Por 
the  Senator's  information,  I  have  al- 
ready stated  the  major  agency  involved 
is  AID  with  5,047.  These  are  people  ad- 
ministering the  AID  program,  which  I 
know  the  Senator  is  now  very  fond  of; 
he  did  not  used  to  be  such  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  foreign  aid,  but  he  is  now.  That 
is  the  No.  1  agency. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me,  the  Senator  is  using  my  time.  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  on  my  time  if  he  will  permit  me 
to  comment  on  what  he  said  about  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  had  extensive 
hearings  on  the  question  of  personnel 
in  our  foreign  establishment.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  Senator  that  this  is  not 
imder  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Committee  on  FV)reIgn  Relations.  The 
Senator's  committee  does  not  have  ju- 
risdiction over  aid — military  aid — except 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  The  major  part  of 
it  is  not  under  the  Senator's  committee. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  deal  with  aid. 
both  military  and  economic.  The  No.  1 
agency,  of  course,  that  would  be  affected 
by  this  is  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  was  not  making  a  point  about  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
there  was  no  jurisdiction  here.  We  are 
not  affecting  military  people  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  are  affecting  those 
assigned  to  the  embassies,  and  they  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. ITiey  are  there  and  they  are  clut- 
tering vm  many  of  these  embassies  where 
there  are  minimum  military  porgrams; 
95  percent  of  all  military  aid  goes  to  10 
countries,  yet  you  have  these  MAAG's  in 
46  countries.  Look  at  a  country  like  Iran 
with  247  military  attaches,  because  it  is 
a  very  nice  place  to  be.  We  have  no  mili- 
tary activities  there  ourselves.  It  is  a 
relatively  peaceful  and  quiet  place.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  that  kind  of  overstaffing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  the  Senator  make 
an  estimate  of  how  many  would  be  re- 
duced in  Iran? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  by  cate- 
gory. It  was  a  verj'  modest  10-percent  re- 
duction and  the  administration  does  not 
have  to  take  any  out  of  Iran  If  it  does 
not  want  to.  It  can  take  that  entire  cut 
out  of  AID  if  the  administration  wants 
to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  hearings,  any  record,  or  estimate  as 
to  how  many  should  be  reduced  in  Paris. 
London,  Frankfurt,  or  any  other  place? 
Are  there  any  facts  the  Senator  can  stand 
on  except  this  generalization? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  do  not  here  say 
that  there  has  to  be  a  reduction  of  224 
from  Iran.  We  feel  the  President  should 
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have  some  discretion.  A  great  many  of 
these  places  are  overstaffed  with  Ameri- 
cans at  great  expense  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  they  are  rendering  no  es- 
sential services.  The  AID  program  is  the 
largest  one  and  second  are  the  military 
attaches  at  embassies  around  the  world 
where  there  is  nothing  critical  going  on. 

Take  places  like  the  Philippines,  Tai- 
wan, and  in  Paraguay.  I  imaghie  10  mili- 
tary people  there.  It  is  a  nice  country 
that  has  not  been  to  war  in  I  do  not  know 
how  mady  decades.  It  is  isolated  in  South 
America.  I  do  not  know  what  you  have 
so  many  military  people  there  for.  I 
would  say  10  percent  would  be  minimal 
there.  It  probably  should  be  much  high- 
er, but  this  discretion  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  administration.  If  I  were  to  put 
it  the  other  way  the  Senator  would  say 
that  I  am  tying  the  hands  of  the  admin- 
istration. We  say  it  is  an  overall  cut  and 
it  does  not  have  to  come  from  any  one 
country  or  agency. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  with  respect  to  Paraguay 
for  a  brief  observation? 

Paraguay  had  one  of  the  worst  wars  In 
the  history  of  the  century,  and  it  may  be 
the  reason  they  have  not  had  one  for 
several  decades  is  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican advisers. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
view  that  we  should  pay  for  keeping 
peace  in  Paraguay;  that  we  are  keeping 
this  mission  up  to  maintain  peace  in 
Paraguay?  That  never  has  been  put  up 
before.  I  thought  it  was  supposed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  mind  the  Senator 
oversimplif jing  himself,  but  I  would  not 
want  him  to  oversimplify  my  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3aeld? 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
again  to  the  membership — and  may  I 
please  have  their  attention — the  fact 
here  is  that  there  are  no  basic  figures. 
No  hearings  went  into  this  matter.  No 
estimate  was  made  as  to  by  how  many  it 
should  be  reduced.  Therefore,  I  say  the  10 
percent  is  an  arbitrary  figure. 

We  have  many  people  employed  by  the 
CIA — I  just  thought  I  should  bring  this 
out  if  we  are  going  to  have  it  under- 
stood— that  are  so-called  undercover  em- 
ployees. I  am  referring  to  the  CIA.  Do  we 
want  to  stop  that?  I  do  not  believe  we 
do.  Although  I  do  not  really  believe  it 
needs  to  be  reduced,  if  it  does,  manage- 
ment being  human  like  anyone  else,  it 
needs  to  be  done  after  the  facts  are 
known,  not  before  they  are  known.  Who 
can  say  on  the  fioor  now,  without  any 
scintilla  of  evidence,  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  undercover  men  employed 
by  the  CIA  should  be  taken  off?  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  can  say  it.  It  just  shows 
what  we  are  going  into. 

On  these  MAAG  programs,  if  there  is 
one  employee  there  who  is  not  needed, 
that  is  one  too  many  in  my  book,  and  I 
do  not  want  that  employee  paid.  I  am 
not  trying  to  protect  any  of  Uiem,  but  I 
warn  you  now  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  know  that  to  carry  out  this 
provision  would  seriously  Impair  some 
of  the  most  delicate  and  important  work 
going  on  in  the  Department  I  am  talking 
about,  and  I  know  of  other  matters  it 
would  impair  within  the  military.  That 
is  about  all  I  can  say  under  the  law. 


I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  really  wants 
to  act  without  some  of  the  facts  before 
they  really  accept  the  story  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.  I  have  al- 
ready said  I  am  willing  to  do  anything 
I  can,  on  a  scale  much  broader  than 
this,  that  will  bring  about  an  annual 
accounting  and  responsibility  for  civilian 
employees  employed  by  the  military, 
whether  they  are  abroad  or  here  at  home, 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  survey  made  of  the  CIA.  They 
are  not  immune.  It  just  has  to  be  handled 
somewhat  differently. 

I  shudder  at  what  I  call  arbitrary  ac- 
tion as  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  not  based  upon  fact,  but  based 
upon  someone's  fancy.  It  does  not  even 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  being  an  estimate. 
There  is  not  even  an  estimate  here  that 
10  percent  could  be  cut  from  this  group. 

So  I  submit  this  matter  on  the  facts 
to  those  who  are  here,  and  on  the  im- 
proven  facts  of  those  who  are  sponsor- 
ing this  reduction.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  for  the  amendment  merely  to  stop 
it  until  there  is  a  further  look  and  an 
estimate  can  be  made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence,  of  coiu«e 
Senators  have  not  had  time,  nor  really 
any  reason,  to  read  the  hearings,  but  the 
hearings  are  834  pages  long.  Much  of  it 
is  taken  up  with  this  matter.  There  are 
pages  giving  coimtry-by-coimtry  em- 
ployment, with  numbers,  and  so  forth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages  8 
and  9  of  the  report  be  reproduced  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  CIVILIAN  AGENCY"  PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  DIPLOMATIC  MISSION  CHIEFS,  DEC.  31, 1971  (ACTUAL  EMPLOYMENT) 


state 


AID 


Total,  all  agendas 


Total 


Direct 


Reimbursable  Direct  hire  including  PASA 


Contract 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


Africa 5.M1  3,523  867  1,495  490  675  377 

Near  East,  South  Asia 2.747  5.707  934  2,226  431  707  503 

East  Asia,  Pacific 6.007  10.963  1,181  2,099  604  883  577 

Latin  American  Republics 5.168  5.097  1.136  1,808  670  879  466 

Europe 2,751  4.906  1,691  2,864  1,214  1,722  477 

Total : 21,814  30,196  5,809  10,492  3,409  4,866  2,400 


820 
1.519 
1,216 

929 
1,142 


545 

398 

2,086 

692 

12 


656 

1,296 

3,486 

1,193 

1 


391 
173 
412 
338 


168 

448 

2,476 

632 


5,626 


3,733 


6,632 


1,314 


3,742 


Peace  Corps 


Agriculture 


USIA 


Staffs 


Contract 


staffs 


Contract 


United 
states 


Foreign 


United 
states 


Foreign 


Volun- 
teers 


United 
states 


Foreign 


United 
states 


Foreign 


United 
states 


Foreign 


*'""- 152  613 

Near  East, South  Asia 199  1,433 

East  Asia,  Pacific 277  1,582 

Latin  American  Republics 220  672 

Europe 221  909 

Tout Tom  5,209 


100 
72 
SO 
89 


86 

41 

65 

117 


2,946 

913 

1,747 

2,373 

6 


21 

8 

25 

22 


137 

192 

127 

89 


13 
15 
26 
59 
72 


7 

31 

27  , 

211 

76 


5 
IS 


IS 

49 

5 

48 


311 


309 


7.985 


>76 


'545 


185 


352 


23 


117 


HEW 


NASA 


Commerce 


staffs 


Contract 


Justice 


staff 


Contract 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
states 


Foreign 


United 
SUtes 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


Africa 

Near  East,  South  Asia 2 

East  Asia,  Pacific g  22 

Latin  American  Republics 19  16 

Eyrope 29  60 

Total 54  100 
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76 
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Transportation 


Treasury 


ABNC/AEC  EPA/Ex.  Im.      GSA/HUO   InL/Labor 


NSF/Smith.  TVA/VA 


CG 
military 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
States 


Foreign 


United 
SUtes 


Foreig* 


Africa 

Neat  East,  South  Asia 

EastAsia,  Pacific 25 

Latin  American  Republics : 

Europe 3 

Total 28 


2  ... 

2 

3 

1 
7 

3 
31 

1 

40 

26 

U 

10 

10 

21  .... 

2 

71 

10 

93 

10 

47 

10 


45 

2 

292 


14 


25 


277 


126 


28 


148 


37 


62 


349 


21 


30 


277 


I  Excludes  staffs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  elements,  public  disclosure  of  which  is 
prohibited. 


>  Includes  short-term  contract  workers. 
Source:  Department  of  State. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  two  pages 
giving  the  number  of  civilian  agency 
personnel  overseas  under  jurisdiction  of 
diplomatic  mission  chiefs  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  and  the  actual  employment 
agency-by-agency. 

The  Senator  says  there  is  no  evidence; 
that  there  is  nothing  on  it  at  all.  This  is 
about  as  complete  as  one  can  get. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of  those 
employees  in  embassies  who  are  reim- 
biu-sable  by  agencies,  which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  ask 


that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  simply 
to  show  the  detail  with  which  this  matter 
has  been  studied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

department  op  state 
Reimbursements  to  the  Salaries  and 

EXE>ENSES  ApFBOFRIATION 

Tlie  salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 
Is  reimbursed  each  year  for  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  other  UJ5.  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  overseas  and  in 
Washington.  The  principal  service  is  the  pro- 
vision  of   administrative   support   for   UjB. 


Government  programs  at  Foreign  Servloa 
posts.  Departmental  staffs  and  facilities  are 
available  to  meet  such  common  administra- 
tive requirements  as  personnel  services,  ac- 
counting and  fiscal  serrices,  motor  pool, 
maintenance  of  office  and  residential  space, 
pouch  and  communications  facilities,  and  se- 
curity services.  Costs  of  these  services  are 
shared  by  all  participating  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  degree  of  participation  at 
each  foreign  service  post.  The  procedures  and 
methods  for  determining  total  costs  and  the 
amount  to  be  reimbursed  by  each  agency 
were  developed  jointly  with  the  major  par- 
ticipating agencies  and  is  accepted  by  all 
agencies  as  the  basis  for  reimbursement. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE-REIMBURSEMENTS  TO  THE  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  APPROPRIATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971,  SUMMARY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Positions 


Reimbursement  source 


Americans 


Locals 


Amounts 


Agency  for  International  Development 678 

Agriculture 29 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 58 

Commerce 23 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 29 

Military  assistance  advisory  groups 71 

Other  military  departments 68 

Other  State  approptiations: 

Contributions  to  international  organizations..  33  . 


1,128 

84 

2 

37 

469 

284 

263 


122.446 
1,444 
1.720 
990 
8,453 
3,632 
5,508 

1,427 


Positions 


Reimbursement  source 


Americans 


Locals 


Amounts 


Other  State  appropriations— Continued 

Acquisition    and    construction    of    foreign  „    „ 

buildings 45  905  J7.005 

Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  52  1  l.MO 

PeaceCorps 84  239  3.460 

Section  637b,  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 116  48  3,967 

U.S.  Information  Agency 402  1,314  20.281 

Miscellaneous  agencies 1.858  1,057  61,428 

Totoi Twe  Msi 


142.841 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  the  major  part  of  the 
people  employed  for  the  CIA  in  miscel- 
laneous agencies  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  provision  in  the  bill. 

These  are  persons  on  a  reimbm-sable 
basis  who  will  not  be  affected. 

So  this  provision  does  not  cut  out 
everybody.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  flexi- 
bility left  in  the  administration  to  apply 
the  cut  where  they  think  it  will  be  most 
appropriate.  I  think  that  is  the  best  way 
it  could  be  approached  by  the  committee. 

The  simple  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  wish  to  maintain  this  overblown  es- 
tablishment which  has  grown  up  in  a 
period  of  warfare  and  crisis  and  time 
when  we  were  not  so  stringently  involved 
in  deficits  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional. So  it  is  a  very  simple  proposition. 
I  submit  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  coim- 
try  to  attempt  this  modest  reduction 
more  in  accordance  with  our  capacity 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  foreign  countries  in  which  we  have 
these  establishments. 

Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  STENNIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Peimsylvania  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
remaining  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
duction expressly  exempts  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  then  there  is  a  pro- 
viso in  another  section  that  relates  to 
and  mentions  the  Department  of  State, 
but  my  information  is  that  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  the  Department 
of  State,  according  to  the  way  this  pro- 
vision is  written.  We  just  do  not  know. 
It  is  another  illustration  of  just  how  un- 
certain this  provision  is. 

Going  back  to  the  CIA  for  a  minute,  I 
emphasize  that  while  I  cannot  go  into 
exact  numbers,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  CIA 
has  already  reduced  its  overseas  employ- 
ees by  about  20  percent  since  1967. 1  ask 
Senators  to  listen  to  this.  These  are  facts. 
I  mentioned  awhile  ago  that  we  have 
reduced  those  numbers,  but  I  did  not 
have  the  figures  in  my  hand  that  I  do 
now.  There  has  been  a  systematic  year- 
by-year  reduction  that  I  knew  about 
when  it  was  happening,  as  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young). 
It  has  been  a  20-percent  reduction  in  the 
last  5  years,  since  1967.  What  other 
agency  can  say  that?  Most  of  them  have 
been  going  up. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  briefly. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  This  reduction  would  ad- 
versely effect  the  CIA.  During  this  same 
period  the  CIA  has  been  assigned  addi- 
tional problems  and  programs  some  of 
which  I  am  not  free  to  discuss.  I  may 
say  at  this  time  that  the  CIA  has  been 
far  more  accurate  in  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  than  has  any 
other  intelligence  agency. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  time  to  make  this  point.  I  ask 
for  attention.  Any  further  reduction 
beyond  this  20  percent  would,  in  my 
judgment,  seriously  impair  programs 
that  are  vital  to  our  national  security, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  world- 
wide communications  network.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  that.  No  one 
can  challenge  these  statements  about 
the  reductions  that  I  cite  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  give  my  judgment  as  to  what 
could  be  the  consequences  to  the  world- 
wide communications  network.  That  is 
not  just  a  term.  That  is  something  that 
is  relied  on  every  hour  of  every  day  and 
every  night.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  now  in  conference  in  Moscow, 
relies  on  information  coming  through 
that  network. 

So  let  us  stay  our  hand,  here,  until  the 
facts  are  better  known. 

I  yield  back  such  time  as  I  have. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  just 
1  minute  for  a  comment  here.  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  the  record  as  if  I  did  not 
know  better  than  that  this  would  not 
affect  the  CIA  operations  In  Laos  or  else- 
where. They  do  not  nai  those  big  opera- 
tions imder  the  embassies.  This  affects 
only  those  personnel  assigned  to  the  dip- 
lomatic missions,  and  most  of  them  are 
not  any  such  thing.  They  operate  Air 
America  in  Laos,  for  example,  and  every- 
thing else,  completely  outside,  you  might 
say,  the  umbrella  of  the  embassy. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  does  affect  initial  as- 
signments. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Those  assigned  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  to  the  embassy  are 
not  affected.  They  are  exempt. 

There  are  1,858  Americans  in  miscel- 
laneous agencies,  a  number  of  which 
I  am  quite  sure  are  not  affected  what- 
ever. It  does  not  affect  the  National 
Security  Agency.  These  are  nonintel- 
ligence  agencies. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  set  the  record 
straight,  that  I  am  not  agreeing,  by  my 
silence,  with  these  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we  do  not 
know  anything  about  It.  that  we  had  no 
hearings,  and  that  there  is  no  basis 
whatever  for  this  provision.  This  matter 
has  been  discussed  for  several  years,  and 
we  have  had  many  pages  of  record.  Our 
hearings  run  to  800  pages,  and  much  of 
that  is  concerned  with  overstafiBng  of 
the  agencies. 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  do  not 
blame  the  Senator  from  Mississippi; 
there  is  no  reason  for  his  committee  to  go 
into  the  staffing  of  an  embassy.  It  is  not 
his  business,  and  the  fact  that  he  Is  sur- 
prised by  this  and  was  not  aware  of  It  Is 
not  surprising.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  come  out  of  other  committees  that 
I  am  not  aware  of.  either,  until  they 
come  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  has  not 
dealt  with  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
committee  has  not  dealt  with  it  in  depth 
and  I  think  the  evidence  Is  here.  I  want- 
ed to  put  the  record  straight  on  that 
matter.  I  have  cited  a  few  of  these  fig- 
ures. I  could  cite  a  number  of  them,  but 
I  think  anyone  would  admit  that  we  have 
too  many  people  in  some  of  these  MAG 
missions.  However,  the  main  matter,  I 
would  assume,  which  Is  left  to  the  ad- 
ministration, would  be  the  ADD  missions. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Director  Helms  to  me  dated  May 
18,  in  which  he  said: 

After  reviewing  the  Implications  of  this 
provision,  I  have  concluded  that  It  wotUd 
seriously  Impair  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Agency  in  carrying  out  certain  programs 
having  a  vital  bearing  on  the  national  secu- 
rity. 

Now,  if  that  means  anything,  and  it 
means  something  to  me  and  I  believe  to 
every  one  of  us  familiar  with  these  oper- 
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ations,  I  am  saying  we  are  trifling  in  the 
dark  here  with  our  national  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Central  Intklligence  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  18, 1972. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S. 
ScTiate,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Cbairuan:  1  am  writing  to 
tell  you  of  my  very  serious  concern  over  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1972  (8.  3526)  which  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  Section  504 
(a)  of  this  legislation  Imposes  a  ten  per- 
cent reduction,  by  30  June  1973,  In  the  total 
number  of  Executive  Branch  personnel  (oth- 
er than  those  of  the  State  Department,  cer- 
tain military  categories,  and  the  Peace  Corps) 
serving  overseas. 

After  reviewing  the  implications  of  this 
provision,  I  have  concluded  that  it  would 
seriously  impair  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Agency  In  carrying  out  certain  programs  hav- 
ing a  vital  bearing  on  the  national  security. 
As  you  are  aware,  this  Agency  has  In  recent 
years  undergone  significant  reductions  in 
both  money  and  manpower.  In  fact,  since 
1967  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  some  20 
percent  In  Agency  overseas  positions  affected 
by  this  pro'-lslon,  with  no  reduction  In  our 
Increasing  responsibilities  and  commitments, 
many  of  which  are  in  support  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
the  present  world  situation  bearing  on  U.S. 
national  security,  I  urgently  request  your 
assistance  in  securing  for  this  Agency  an 
exemption  from  Section  504(a)  of  S.  3526 
Respectfully, 

RicRARo  Helms. 

Director. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  once  more,  this  does  not  require 
the  President  to  cut  one  single  man  out 
of  the  CIA.  The  only  reason  in  the  world 
why  he  would  do  that  would  be  if  the 
President,  in  his  judgment,  said  these 
are  surplus.  It  does  not  require  one  single 
man  or  woman  be  taken  out  of  the  mili- 
tary attaches  offices. 

I  only  cite  these  as  examples  which 
the  President  has  the  flexibility  and  the 
discretion  to  apply  the  cut  to.  I  assume 
the  larger  share  of  the  cut  would  be 
in  the  AID  missions,  because  that  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  back,  not  as  dras- 
tically as  It  ought  to  be.  but  It  has  been 
cut  back.  That  has  been  the  trend  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  Would  he  except  the 
CIA? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  the 
Record  to  indicate  that  I  understood  this 
would  do  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi says  It  would.  It  would  not  do 
it.  It  would  require  the  President's  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator  ex- 
cept the  CIA? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Surely,  if  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  that  is  important. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  we  have  prepared 
an  amendment  here  tiiat  would  do  that, 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  to  support  It 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  accept  It,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to— well,  I  can- 
not do  that,  because  It  Is  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  would  not  mind  doing  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  time. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  will 
accept  the  exemption  for  the  CIA,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  section 
504  of  S.  3526  requires  a  10-percent  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  Federal  civilian 
employees  In  foreign  countries.  Specifi- 
cally excluded  from  this  cutback  are 
State  Department  employees.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  leaders,  and  other 
Federal  employees  who  are  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  State  ou  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis.  The  cutback  will  apply  against 
overseas  strength  as  of  July  1.  1972,  and 
must  be  attained  by  June  30,  1973. 

The  figures  provided  In  the  committee 
report— page  98— indicate  that  the  total 
number  of  personnel  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  diplomatic  mission  chiefs  amount 
to  26.000.  With  the  exclusion  of  State 
employees,  relmbursables  carried  on 
State's  roles,  and  volunteers  from  the 
Peace  Corps,  to  which  the  cutback  does 
not  apply,  some  11,800  personnel  are  sub- 
ject to  the  cut.  This  means  that  approxi- 
mately 1,200  positions  will  have  to  be  cut 
before  June  30,  1973. 

The  personnel  subject  to  tlie  cut  would 
come  from  a  number  of  executive  agen- 
cies and  departments  such  as  Justice, 
Agriculture,  Commerce.  HEW,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  others,  f 
am  not  personally  familiar  with  many  of 
the  programs  which  would  be  affected 
but  I  do  know  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  slightly  over  300  officials 
overseas  connected  with  law  enforce- 
ment. Including  drug  control  activities, 
and  with  the  Department's  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  I  would  seri- 
ously question  the  merit  of  taking  cuts 
In  these  activities. 

Rather  than  the  Indiscriminate  reduc- 
tion that  woudl  be  mandated  by  section 
504, 1  think  the  more  proper  and  orderly 
approach  would  be  for  the  committees 
having  substantive  jurisdiction  over  the 
various  overseas  programs  to  examine 
their  programs  for  excess  fat  and  make 
cutbacks  where  Indicated. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  support  Sen- 
ator Scott's  amendment  which  will 
strike  the  Indiscriminate  cut  contained 
In  section  504. 

I  have  two  additional  problems  with 
this  section  and  they  both  stem  from  the 
fact  that  overseas  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  be  in- 
cluded. 

First,  I  question  the  economic  wisdom 
of  cutting  back  the  overseas  work  force 
of  a  segment  of  the  economy  that  con- 
tributes almost  one-fifth  of  the  country's 
total  exports,  and  consistently  makes  a 
net  favorable  contribution  to  the  balance 
of  trade  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

Agricultural  exports  last  fiscal  year 
totaled  $7.8  bUlIon,  going  to  more  than 
150  countries.  In  this  situation,  the  total 
American  personnel  celling  for  USDA 
overseas  is  203  persons,  43  of  these  peo- 
ple are  officers  protecting  the  American 
consumers  from  import  into  the  United 
States  of  food  products  that  do  not  meet 
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U.S.  standards  for  purity  and  whole- 
someness.  They  protect  U.S.  agriculture 
and  food  economy  from  the  Introduction 
of  diseases  and  pests  that  do  not  exist 
In  this  country  and  would  cause  untold 
damage  to  our  plants  and  animals  should 
they  gain  a  foothold  here.  If  you  cut  this 
area  you  take  your  chances  on  African 
swine  fever  and  dirty  food. 

There  are  138  people  engaged  in  mar- 
ket development,  negotiations  to  lower 
and  remove  trade  barriers,  reporting  on 
market  opportunities  and  competitive 
situations  throughout  the  world.  These 
people  spearhead  export  expansion  pro- 
grams that  have  helped  to  Increase  U.S. 
farm  exports  to  record  levels  of  $7.8 
bUlion. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  difficulty 
with  this  bill.  Is  the  authorization  for 
the  State  Department  and  the  USIA  the 
place  for  this  body  to  reduce  the  number 
of  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Department  of  Justice? 

If  it  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  decide 
whether  to  eliminate  some  iK>sItIons  In 
agricultural  market  development  and  in 
U.S.  consumer  Import  protection,  then  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  done  in  the 
context  of  agriculture  and  consumer  af- 
fairs rather  than  foreign  affairs.  The 
same  holds  true  for  all  other  Federal 
agencies  and  programs  not  specIficEdly 
Included  within  the  scope  of  S.  3526. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  which  I  do 
not  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  jrield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford). All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huuphret), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gaubrell).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  paired  with 


the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote,  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent  aa  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentuclqr  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Dominlck 

Scbweiker 

Allen 

Ellender 

Scott 

AUott 

Ervln 

Smith 

Baker 

Fannin 

Sparkman 

Beall 

Griffin 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Bentsen 

HolUngs 

Stevens 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Taft 

Brock 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cotton 

MUler 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Packwood 

Yoimg 

Dole 

Saxbe 

NATS— 32 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Pastore 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Pell 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Randolph 

Cannon 

MagnuBon 

Roth 

Case 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Chiles 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Muskie 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Mathias 

Cook 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Fong 

Harris 

McGee 

Oambrell 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Sastland 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Goldwater 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Percy 

Bayh 

Keimedy 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Long 

Stevenson 

So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  (No.  1203) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) .  That  will  take  unanimous  consent 
because  the  question  now  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  No. 
1200. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope 
that  this  unanimous  consent  will  be 
granted.  It  has  to  do  with  narcotics  and 
it  is  very  importsmt. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  be  in  order 
and  that  the  time  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  there  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes,  although  I  cannot  fiilly 
guarantee  It. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  need  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  will 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How  will 
the  time  be  divided? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  Is  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Give  it  to  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  10  minutes  cime  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  smd  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3526 

On  page  32,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

XMTERNATIONAI.   NARCOTICS   CONTROL 

Sec.  507.  Chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  Interna- 
tional narcotics  control.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  481  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following   new  sections: 

"Sec.  481.  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
effective  international  cooperation  is  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  illicit  production, 
smuggling,  trafficking  in,  and  abuse  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  In  order  to  promote  such  co- 
operation, the  President  is  authorized  to 
conclude  agreements  with  other  countries 
to  facilitate  control  of  the  production,  proc- 
essing, transportation,  and  distribution  of 
narcotic  analgesics,  Including  opium  and 
its  derivatives,  other  narcotic  drugs  and 
psychotropics,  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances as  defined  in  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-513).  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
country  or  international  organization,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, for  the  control  of  the  production  of, 
processing  of,  smuggling  of,  and  traffic  in, 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  suspend  economic  and  military 
assistance  furnished  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  shall  suspend  sales  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  and  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  with  respect  to  any 
country  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  failed 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  and  other  controlled  substances  (as 
defined  by  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970)  pro- 
duced or  processed.  In  whole  or  in  part.  In 
such  country,  or  transported  through  such 
country,  from  being  sold  illegally  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  country  to  United  States 
Oovemment  personnel  or  their  deptendents, 
or  from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
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fully.  Such  suspension  sball  continue  until 
the  President  determines  that  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  has  taken  adequate 
steps  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"Sec.  482.  Adthobization. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  481,  there  ts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
•42.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
amount  Is  authorized  to  remain  available 
uniil  expended." 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment.  It  was  in  the  mil- 
itary assistance  authorization  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.  It  is  the 
administration's  proposal.  It  was  thought 
more  appropriate  to  put  It  in  the  State 
Department  bill — the  one  before  the 
Senate — because  it  does  not  really  relate 
to  the  military  assistance  bill,  simply  to 
keep  our  lines  a  little  straighter.  All  we 
have  done — the  committee  voted  it  iman- 
imously  yesterday — is  to  transfer  that 
authorization  to  this  bill  and  authorize  a 
line  item  of  $42.5  million  for  narcotics 
control.  That  is  all  it  does.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  the  administra- 
tion submitted  in  the  military  assistance 
bill.  It  is  merely  a  bit  of  housekeeping 
that  we  engaged  in.  It  is  more  appro- 
priate in  the  present  bill  than  in  the 
military  assistance  bill.  That  Is  all  we 
have  done.  The  committee  voted  imanl- 
mously  yesterday  and  authorized  me  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
agree  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  ^^r- 
ginia  (Mr.  Spong)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  opposed  a  number  of  the  requests 
for  foreign  aid  programs,  I  support  the 
proposal  to  concentrate  $42.5  million  on 
international  narcotics  control  pro- 
grams. I  agree  that  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  consider  this  request  in  con- 
nection with  S.  3526,  than  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  where  it  first  appeared,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  should  be  com- 
mended for  recommending  the  proposal. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  ^problem  throughout 
our  Nation.  It  is  a  growing  problem.  It 
threatens  to  ruin  thousands  of  lives  and 
deprive  our  Nation  of  the  contributions 
which  numerous  citizens  might  other- 
wise make.  It  is  a  particular  threat  to 
our  youth  on  whom  we  must  rest  our 
hopes  for  tomorrow. 

There  is,  however,  an  ironic  compo- 
nent in  the  problem:  no  poppies  which 
are  the  base  of  the  hard  drugs,  opium 
and  its  derivatives,  are  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Most  are,  in  fact,  pro- 
duced in  the  Middle  Eastern  area  and 
in  the  "golden  triangle"  of  Burma,  Laos, 
and  Thailand.  Thus,  the  root  of  the 
problem  is  at  the  international  level. 

Consequently,  we  must  strike  at  the 
source  of  heroin;  we  must  take  addi- 
tional steps  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  the  hard  drugs  into  our  Nation.  That 
is  what  this  authorization  would  help 
us  do.  Under  this  authorization,  fimds 
would  be  available  for  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities in  countries  abroad,  including 
crop  substitution,  educational  and  infor- 
mation activities,  increased  enforcement 


of  laws  which  seek  to  restrain  the  illicit 
drug  trafSc  and  treatment  programs. 

A  number  of  activities  are  already 
imderway  abroad.  Turkey,  which  once 
provided  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
illegal  heroin  making  its  way  into  our 
Nation  is  engaged  in  new  crop  substitu- 
tion and  enforcement  activities.  Under 
the  former  premier,  growth  of  the  poppy 
was  to  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  this 
year's  growing  season.  This  is.  there- 
fore, not  the  time  to  relent  in  our  efforts 
to  assist  Turkey  in  eliminating  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  poppy.  We  should  pro- 
vide additional  agriculture  and  enforce- 
ment assistance.  And,  we  should,  on  every 
occasion  possible,  impress  upon  the  new 
government  the  importance  of  adher- 
ing to  the  decision  which  has  been  made 
to  ban  the  poppy. 

I  am  aware  that  many  Turkish  farm- 
ers— ^farmers  who  use  the  poppy  for  such 
things  as  cooking  oil,  animal  fodder,  and 
fires — do  not  understand  the  dangers  of 
the  crop  and  the  problem  of  addiction. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  hopeful  that  seri- 
ous attention  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posal, already  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  that  USIA  engage  in  ed- 
ucational and  informational  activities  to 
alert  these  fanners  to  the  disadvantages 
of  the  crop.  Hopefully,  this  would  en- 
hance the  farmers'  understanding  of  our 
position  on  this  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  addi- 
tional steps  to  see  that,  as  the  illicit  trade 
from  Turkey  diminishes,  that  trade  is 
not  simply  transferred  somewhere  else, 
most  likely  to  the  Far  Eastern  area  of 
Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  Our  Nation 
Is  already  engaged  in  some  early  work 
with  those  nations  and  this  authoriza- 
tion would  allow  us  to  expand  our  co- 
operation with  these  governments  in  or- 
der to  restrict  production  and  exporta- 
tion of  opium  and  heroin  from  that  area. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is.  in  effect,  a  committee 
amendment  to  carry  out  action  taken  by 
the  committee  on  an  item  in  the  execu- 
tive branch's  request  for  authorization  of 
foreign  aid.  In  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization request  the  administration  asked 
for  $42,500,000  to  carry  out  activities  for 
the  control  of  the  international  traffic  in 
naroctics.  I  need  not  go  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  drug  problem.  It  is  one 
which  touches  the  constituents  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  executive  branch  has  embarked 
on  a  broad  program  to  try  to  stop  the 
flow  of  narcotics  at  the  source — to  try  to 
prevent  or  drasticsdly  curtail  the  amoimt 
of  drugs  reaching  the  United  States.  Last 
year  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  reach  agreements  with  foreign  coim- 
tries  for  cooperative  efforts  to  control 
the  production  and  distribution  of  nar- 
cotics and  permitted  funds  to  be  taken 
from  other  foreign  aid  programs  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  $20.8  million 
will  be  spent  on  such  activities  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  administration  materials  con- 
cerning the  current  and  proposed  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  request  for  this  pro- 
gram was  submitted  in  what  is.  in  effect, 
a  military  aid  bill.  After  some  discussion 
in  committee,  where  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  merits  of  the  request,  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
consider  the  request  in  connection  with 
the  State/U.S.  Information  Agency  au- 
thorization bill. 

This  program  is  not  really  foreign  aid 
in  the  usual  sense;  it  is  really  an  attempt 
to  help  alleviate  a  problem  afflicting  our 
own  society.  The  theory,  if  I  understand 
it  correcUy.  is  to  help  others  in  order  to 
help  ourselves.  I  cannot  predict  whether 
the  program  will  have  any  practical  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  drug  addiction  problem, 
but  I  believe  it  is  worth  a  try.  The  com- 
mittee will  keep  a  close  watch  on  this 
program.  I  hope  that  future  reports  of 
results  will  be  more  realistic  and  lacking 
in  the  overblown  rhetoric  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  overall  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Exhibit  1 

International  Nabcotic  Contsol  Pbockam 

The  Administration  believes  a  separate  line 
item  for  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Program  is  important  to  clearly  demonstrate 
the  concern  the  United  States  attaches  to  the 
drug  abuse  problem.  The  Administration  be- 
lieves Congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  entire  $42.5  million  re- 
quested for  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Program  is  essential. 

The  International  Narcotics  Control  Pro- 
gram is  an  important  element  of  the  Admin- 
istration's coordinated  effort  to  control  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States.  Major  efforts  are 
already  underway  within  the  United  States 
to  cope  with  the  demand  and  Internal  supply 
aspects  of  the  drug  problems.  However,  these 
efforts  wlU  be  seriously  handicapped  If  a 
major  effort  is  not  iindertaken  outside  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  the  Illicit  pro- 
duction of  drugs  and  the  lUlclt  traffic  to  the 
United  States. 

Drug  abuse  is  indeed  a  worldwide  problem, 
a  fact  only  recently  recognized  by  many  na- 
tions. The  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board  (INCB)  stated  in  its  annual  report  for 
1971  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  drug  abuse 
has  been  so  rapid  "as  to  amount  to  a  virtual 
epidemic."  At  the  same  time  the  INCB  stated 
1971  wlU  hold  a  special  place  "because  of 
more  concerted  efforts  by  governments  to  deal 
with  these  problems." 

It  is  unfortunately  true,  however,  that 
many  nations  involved  with  the  Ulicit  drug 
problems,  both  in  terms  of  use  and  the  pro- 
duction and  movement  of  drugs,  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problem.  The  International  Narcotic  Control 
Program's  main  objective  Is  to  provide  the 
assistance  required  by  these  nations  to  In- 
crease their  ability  to  curtail  the  Illicit  pro- 
duction and  movement  of  drugs,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  opium  and  its  derivatives. 

The  primary  efforts  of  the  U.S.  will  be 
directed  at  the  improvement  of  other  nations' 
enforcement  capabilities  to  curtail  illicit 
production  and  processing  of  and  trafficlcing 
In  narcotics.  In  some  cases,  the  U.S.  assist- 
ance may  be  limited  to  training  programs  for 
enforcement  officials,  others  will  require 
equipment  and  advisory  assistance  as  well . 

Lesser  amounts  of  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided In  the  agricultural  and  health  sectors. 

The  U.S.  efforts  also  place  special  emphasis 
on  International  action  through  the  United 
Nations  and  other  multilateral  organizations. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  U.S.  Initiative  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  established  a  special 
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fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  In  April  1071. 
and  has  named  a  Personal  Representative  to 
direct  the  Fund  and  Its  activities. 

To  provide  the  framework  for  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram, more  than  50  U.S.  Missions  abroad 
have  prepared  Narcotics  Control  Action  Plans 
outlining  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  that 
particular  country  and  the  measures  which 
need  to  be  undertaken.  These  plans,  approved 
by  Interagency  committees  In  Washington 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee, have  provided  the  basis  for  disctisslons 


with  the  foreign  governments  to  seek  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  In  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  In  the  coming  months, 
programs  of  cooperation  wUl  be  developed 
with  a  number  of  governments.  In  some  cases 
cooperative  programs  nuty  be  limited  to 
closer  coordination  between  our  enforcement 
agencies  with  improved  exchanges  of  nar- 
cotics Intelligence.  In  other  cases,  assistance 
will  be  required  before  any  major  benefits 
can  be  achieved. 
To  permit  the  earliest  possible  realization 


of  benefits,  the  Administration  has  included 
In  its  request  of  $42.5  million  for  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Program,  funds 
over  and  above  those  required  to  finance  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  up  until 
this  time.  Additional  programs  are  at  various 
stages  of  development,  and  it  is  believed  the 
Importance  and  urgency  of  this  effort  war- 
rants the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
these  additional  funds  In  order  to  avoid  what 
could  result  in  up  to  a  year's  delay  In  getting 
Important  programs  underway. 


INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

FISCAL  YEAR  1973  PROGRAM  BREAKDOWN,  BY  COUNTRY,  AS  OF  MAY  1972 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total 


Direct 
hirs 


other  Participant 

agency     Commodities  training 


other 


LAOS 


Public  safety 

BNDD  support  equipment  for  the  BNDD  program 

Customs  assistance  support  for  Bureau  of  Customs  advisers. 

Public  health— Addict  rehabilitation 

Technical  support 


121.6 
17.0 
314.4  . 
135.0 
135.0 


90 


60 
35 


226 


18.6 
10.0 
53.4 
75.0 


7 
35 


100 


(723.0). 


THAILAND 


Public  safety— Narcotics  law-enforcement  training - - 

Customs  assistance— Support  for  Bureau  of  Customs  advisers,  equipment  and  training  for  Thai  en- 
forcement agencies ----- .- 

Upland  development— Economic  development  plan  for  the  hill  tribes  region 


VIETNAM 


75.0 

325.0 
570.0 


225 
200 


50.0 
220.0 


75 

50 
150 


(970.0). 


Public  safety - 

Customs  assistance— Support  for  Bureau  of  Customs  program. 


450.0 
50.0  . 


450 


50 


(500.0). 


TURKEY 

Redevelopment  program  for  poppy  region  to  provide  means  for  substitute  income  for  farmers 

Foreign  exchange  losses  to  offset  loss  of  foreign  exchange  by  the  Turkish  Government  due  to  cessation 
of  legal  sales  of  opium 


10.000.0 
5,000.0 


10.000 
5.000 


(15.000.0). 


Total 

U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 


17, 193. 0 
5,000.0 


Total  as  of  May  1972 22,193.0 


INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL  PROGRAM-FISCAL 
YEAR  1972  PROGRAM  STATUS 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Allocated 


Obligations 

anticipated 

as  of 

May  31,  1972 


Laos 

$1,100 

$726 

Thailand 

1,500 

1,050 

Turkey 

15,700 

12,700 

Vietnam 

500 

500 

U.N.  fund  for  drug  abuse 

control 

2,000 

Interregional 

25  .... 

Total 

20,825 

14,976 

INTEXNATIONAI,    NABCOTICS    CONTBOL   PBOGRAM, 
ir.S.    IMPLEMENTATION 

More  than  60  Country  Teams  around  the 
world  have  prepared  Narcotics  Control  Ac- 
tion Plans.  Upon  their  approval  by  an  inter- 
agency committee  in  Waahington,  the  Coun- 
try Teams  are  instructed  to  begin  discus- 
sions with  the  foreign  governments  to  seek 
their  cooperation  on  narcotics  control.  Any 
programs  which  emerge  from  these  discus- 
sions which  require  U.S.  financial  or  techni- 
cal assistance  are  submitted  to  Washington 
for  review  and  approval. 

Operational  responsibility  vrlll  be  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Oovernment  agency  beet  quali- 
fied to  provide  the  particular  type  of  assist- 
ance required.  In  many  cases  this  wUl  be 
A.IJ}.  In  others  it  may  be  the  Biueau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  at  some  other 
U.S.  Oovernment  agency  or  Department. 


INTEXNATIONAL  NABCOTICS  CONTBOL  PBOGBAM, 
COOBDINATION 

The  President  has  named  a  Cabinet  (Com- 
mittee to  coordinate  the  International  Nar- 
cotics (Control  Program  and  designated  Sec- 
retary Rogers  as  Chairman.  The  Department 
of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerovis  Drugs  (BNDD)  have  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  effort. 

A.I.D.  has  a  major  supporting  role,  using 
its  experience  and  expertise  In  conducting 
assistance  activities  abroad  and  through  Its 
authority  to  conduct  and  finance  U.S.  over- 
seas assistance  programs.  Specifically,  the 
A.I.D.  Office  of  Public  Safety  training  will 
concentrate  on  the  organizational  and  man- 
agerial aspects  of  enforcement  sigencles  as 
opposed  to  the  operational  training  programs 
which  will  be  conducted  by  the  BNDD  and 
Customs.  These  three  agencies  are  working 
closely  to  assure  the  various  training  pro- 
grams are  coordinated  to  prevent  any  dupli- 
cation of  efforts. 

The  BNDD  is  the  principal  operational  or- 
ganization In  the  U.S.  effort.  BNDD  by  the 
end  of  FY  1972  will  have  113  agents  assigned 
abroad  working  with  their  counterparts. 
BNDD  personnel  place  special  emphasis  on 
assisting  local  governments  attack  the  in- 
frastructure of  major  conspirators  who  oper- 
ate out  of  Important  cities  and  communica- 
tion centers  and  on  upgrading  local  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  carry  out  this  type  of  oper- 
ation. 

The  expertise  of  the  Bvu-eau  of  Customs 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  also 
be  required  frequently.  In  eome  cases,  a  direct 
tnuiBfer  of  funds  to  these  agencies  will  pro- 


vide the  most  feasible  solution  to  a  specific 
problem. 

U.N.    rUND    POB    DBUG    ABTTSB    CONTBOL 

The  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  was 
established  on  April  1,  1971  after  previous 
approval  by  ECOSOC  and  the  UN  General 
Assembly  in  1970.  The  UN  Secretary-General 
approlnted  Ambassador  Carl  W.  A.  Schurmann 
of  the  Netherlands  as  his  Personal  Repre- 
sentative in  charge  of  the  Fund.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  three  Special  Consultants:  Dr.  Wal- 
ter M.  Kotschnlg,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.S.,  Dr.  D.  Ghosh, 
Director  of  the  Government  of  India  (Central 
Drug  Laboratory  In  Calcutta,  and  Professor 
Bror  Rexed,  Director  General  of  the  Swedish 
National  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

In  establishing  the  Fund  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  far  greater  financial  resources 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  a  world-wide 
program  than  could  be  obtained  from  regular 
UN  budgets.  The  Fund,  therefore,  was  set  up 
as  a  voluntary  one  to  which  governments 
and  private  sources  are  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  U.S.  took  the  initiative  in  proposing 
the  UN  Fund  to  meet  a  world  emergency  and 
made  the  initial  pledge  of  $2  million  to 
launch  the  Fund.  Since  that  time  pledges 
and  contributions  by  other  governments  and 
a  few  private  sources  have  totalled  slightly 
over  $1  million.  One  aid-receiving  country, 
unable  to  contribute  to  the  Fund's  financial 
resources,  has  offered  to  contribute  expertise, 
training  and  educational  facilities. 

The  UN  Fund  will  finance  a  UN  Plan  for 
Concerted  Action  Against  Drug  Abuse.  This 
will  be  a  comprehensive,  balanced  effort  to 
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assist  countries  to  cut  back  both  the  llUclt 
supply  of  and  demand  for  drugs.  Projects 
under  the  Plan  will  be  carried  out  by  the  UN 
Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs  and  by  the  various 
UN  Specialized  Agencies. 

The  objective  of  the  Fund  is  to  furnish 
assistance  to  Governments,  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Specialized  Agencies  In  their 
efforts  to: 

(I)  limit  the  supply  of  drugs  to  legitimate 
requirements  by  putting  an  end  to  their  Il- 
legal or  uncontrolled  production,  processing 
and  manufacture,  making  use  of  crop  sub- 
stitution or  other  methods,  as  appropriate, 

(II)  improve  the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical capabilities  of  existing  bodies  concerned 
with  the  elimination  of  the  Illicit  traftc  in 
drugs, 

(ill)  develop  measures  to  prevent  drug 
abuse  through  programs  of  education  and 
special  campaigns,  including  the  use  of  mass 
media, 

(iv)  provide  facilities  and  develop  methods 
for  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  social  re- 
integration of  drug  dependent  persons. 

The  Fund  Intends  to  begin  by  supporting: 
the  expansion  of  research  and  Information 
facilities  of  United  Nations  drug-control 
bodies;  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
programs  of  technical  assistance  In  pilot  proj- 
ect for  crop  substitution  purposes;  the  estab- 
lishment and  Improvement  of  additional 
drug-control  administration  and  enforcement 
machinery,  the  training  of  personnel  and  the 
setting  up  or  expanding  of  research  and 
training  centers  which  could  serve  national  or 
regional  needs;  the  enlargement  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  the  extension  of  the  operation  of 
United  Nations  drug-control  bodies;  the  pro- 
motion of  facilities  for  the  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation and  social  re- integration  of  drug 
addicts;  and  the  development  of  educational 
material  and  programs  suitable  for  use  on 
hlgh-rlslc  populations. 

The  first  major  country  program  under  the 
UN  Plan  to  be  financed  under  the  UN  Fund 
is  In  Thailand.  A  UN-Thai  project  agreement 
approved  tn  December,  1971  includes  projects 
to  replace  opium  poppy  cultivation  by  sub- 
stitute crops.  The  UN  will  also  assist  Thailand 
In  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts,  in  the  suppression  of  illicit  drug 
traffic,  and  in  creating  drug  education  and  in- 
formation programs.  The  cost  of  the  program 
to  the  UN  Fund  will  be  about  $2  million.  The 
UN  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs  is  the  execut- 
ing organization,  with  technical  assistance 
from  FAO  and  WHO. 

The  Fund  is  exploring  in  cooperation  with 
the  UN  Specialized  Agencies  (WHO,  FAO. 
UNESCO,  et  al)  comprehensive  drug  abuse 
control  programs  with  other  governments  In 
critical  areas,  and  is  stationing  representa- 
tives In  major  regions  to  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  governments.  It  is  also  con- 
cerned with  improvement  of  collection  and 
use  of  information  on  Illicit  production,  traf- 
fic and  demand.  It  Is  reinforcing  the  UN 
capacity  to  provide  training  assistance,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  opening  in  April  1972  of 
the  Central  Training  Unit  of  the  UN  Division 
of  Narcotic  Drugs. 

To  avoid  any  possible  duplication  of  effort 
the  U.S.  has  established  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  UN  Fund  and  has  a  con- 
tinuing exchange  of  Information  with  it  on 
programs  underway  and  being  considered. 

The  Administration  believes  the  UN  Fund 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control  should  receive  con- 
tinuing and  substantial  support. 

Drawing  on  its  close  association  with  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Board  and 
the  UN  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  UN 
Fund  Is  In  a  unique  position  to  enter  Into 
discussions  with  governments  around  the 
world  on  improving  controls  over  narcotic 
drugs  and  to  provide  any  assistance  required, 
utilizing  the  various  specialized  UN  agencies. 
The  Fund  will  be  particularly  Important  in 
those  cotrntrles  where  bilateral  assistance 
would  be  politically  unacceptable. 

In  addition  to  the  planned  additional  U.S. 
contributions  of  $2  million  and  96  million  In 


FYs  1972  and  1973  respectively,  the  U.S.  Is 
encouraging  other  nations  to  support  the 
Special  Fund  with  their  own  contributions 
in  a  generous  manner. 

TtJRKEY 

Under  a  UN  convention,  Turkey  is  one  of 
those  few  nations  permitted  legally  to  grow 
poppies  for  export. 

However,  Turkey's  geographic  location  and 
historical  connections  with  Europe  have  re- 
sulted in  European  traffickers  obtaining 
much  of  their  illicit  opium  supply  from 
Turkey,  passing  it  on  through  their  smug- 
gling teams  to  consumers  in  Europe.  Latin 
America,  and  principally  the  United  States. 

Removal  of  Turkey  as  a  source  of  illicit 
supply  will  cause  considerable  disruption  to 
established  patterns  of  smuggling  of  opium 
and  Its  derivative,  morphine  base,  through 
Europe. 

Obstacles  to  solrxing  the  problem 

Poppies  are  a  traditional  cash  crop  of  thou- 
sands of  Turkish  families. 

Poppies  are  used  as  a  source  of  feed  and 
fuel. 

Sale  of  popples"  heads  for  pharmaceutical 
uses  Is  leg^Ed. 

Farmers  have  little  knowledge  of  their  role 
in  the  spread  of  the  narcotic. 

Actions  taken  by  the  government  of  Turkey 

Progressively  reduced  the  areas  in  which 
the  opliun  crop  may  be  grown. 

Announced  in  the  annual  decree  governing 
opium  poppy  cultivation  that  the  19711972 
growing  season  would  be  the  last  such  sea- 
son. A  total  ban  will  apply  thereafter. 

Has  acted  vigorously  to  ensure  that  only 
legitimate  growers  are  allowed  to  plant  pop- 
pies and  that  the  opium  gum  produced  is 
txurned  over  to  government  purchasing  offices. 

Initiated  a  ntunber  of  measures  in  the 
spring  of  1971  to  improve  collections: 

1.  Increasing  the  price  the  Government 
paid  for  opium  gum; 

2.  Increasing  the  n\unber  of  collection 
points  in  poppy  growing  provinces;    and 

3.  Initiating  cash  payments  to  farmers 
at  the  time  the  gum  Is  turned  In,  rather 
than  using  a  cumbersome  voucher  system. 

Initiated  a  new  licensing  law  which  fur- 
ther strengthens  the  Government's  author- 
ity over  the  growing  process  and  requires 
farmers  to  provide  much  greater  detail  about 
the  location  and  extent  of  areas  planted. 
The  law  gives  the  Government  greater  legal 
basis,  including  stlffer  penalties,  against 
those  who  fall  to  comply. 

U.S.  assistance 

The  United  States  has  agreed  to  provide 
$35  million  In  grant  economic  assistance 
over  a  three  to  four-year  period,  subject 
to  Congressional  appropriations,  to  the 
Government  of  Turkey  in  support  of  Its  de- 
cision to  ban  opium  production.  The  funds 
will  be  used  to  cover  legitimate  foreign 
exchange  losses  resulting  from  the  ban  on 
opium  production  and  to  help  finance  de- 
velopment programs  aimed  at  providing  new 
sources  of  income  for  those  farmers  who 
will  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  June  30, 
1971  decree. 

The  United  States  also  agreed  to  send  to 
Turkey  a  high-level  team  of  USDA  agricul- 
tural experts  headed  by  Secretary  Hardin. 
This  visit  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of 
a  Joint  Turkish/American  Report  on  the 
poppy  growing  areas,  including  recommen- 
dations for  Improving  farm  income. 

A  follow-up  team  of  A.I.D.  and  USDA  offi- 
cials returned  to  Turkey  in  February  1972. 
The  United  States  team  concluded  that  pri- 
mary emphasis  should  be  placed  on  intro- 
ducing high-yielding  varieties  of  wheat 
which  could  increase  yields  fifty  percent 
over  conventional  varieties. 

During  FY  1972  the  United  States  plans 
to  obligate  $15,700,000  in  support  of  Tur- 
key's efforts  to  eradicate  opium  popples. 
$15  million  of  this  amount  falls  under  the 
$35  million  pledge,  and  is  divided  into  two 


categories — $5  million  to  cover  foreign  ex- 
change losses  resulting  from  the  cessation 
of  legal  sales  of  opium  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
$10  million  for  redevelopment  programs  in 
the  areas  affected  by  the  ban.  These  pro- 
grams will  provide  farmers  with  alternative 
means  for  substitute  income.  Crop  substi- 
tution, livestock  and  water  resources  de- 
velopment, fruit  and  vegetable  process: i-.g 
plants,  and  perhaps  light  industry  are  being 
considered  as  elements  of  the  program.  The 
United  States  also  agreed  to  provide  $700,000 
over  and  above  the  $35  million  pledge — 
$300,000  for  control  and  surveillance  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  last  crop  year; 
and  8400.000  to  finance  a  U.S.  team  to  work 
for  the  Government  on  developing  its  pro- 
grams for  the  area. 

During  FY  1973  we  plan  to  obligate  an 
additional  $15  million  against  the  $35  mil- 
lion pledge — $5  million  to  compensate  for 
foreign  exchange  losses  and  $10  million  for 
the  poppy  region  redevelopment  programs. 

Opium   production   in   Laos,    Thailand    and 
Burma 

The  largest  single  producing  area  of  lUiclt 
opium  in  the  world  is  the  so  called  Golden 
Triangle  located  where  the  borders  of  Burma, 
Thailand  and  Laos  converge.  Production  in 
this  area  Is  estimated  to  total  roughly  700 
tons  of  raw  opium  annually. 

Of  all  the  Illicit  opium  being  produced 
today,  the  production  in  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle presents  the  most  difficult  control  prob- 
lem encountered.  The  region  has  not  been 
under  the  control  of  any  government  for 
years  and  is  dominated  largely  by  various 
insurgent  groups  actively  engaged  in  resist- 
ing governmental  control.  Opium  has  been 
the  sole  cash  crop  of  the  Inhabitants  for 
nearly  two  centuries  and  is  In  fact  being 
used  today  to  finance  their  anti-government* 
activities.  Further  complicating  these  prob- 
lems is  the  traditional  use  of  opium  through- 
out Southeast  Asia.  These  three  countries 
alone  are  estimated  to  have  a  combined  user 
population  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
million,  including  some  of  the  producers. 

Under  these  existing  circumstances,  the 
elimination  of  the  production  within  the 
Golden  Triangle  is  a  virtual  impossibility  at 
this  time.  However,  both  Laos  and  Thailand 
have  launched  major  efforts  to  interdict  the 
flow  of  opium  out  of  the  region  into  the  con- 
trolled areas  of  these  two  countries.  In  Laos, 
the  first  legislation  to  limit  the  production 
of  opium  in  the  hill  tribe  areas  and  pro- 
scribing the  trafficking  and  use  of  opiates 
outside  such  areas  was  passed  in  Septem- 
ber 1971.  A  new  special  narcotics  enforce- 
ment unit  having  nationwide  Jurisdiction 
over  both  civil  and  military  elements  has 
been  established.  This  unit  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  use  Its  authority 
to  move  against  suspected  traffickers,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  suspected  processing 
sites.  One  heroin  producing  laboratory  has 
been  seized  and  dismantled  this  year. 

The  overall  level  of  the  Thai  narcotics 
enforcement  effort  has  been  Increasing  stead- 
ily, not  only  by  the  Central  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau, but  also  by  the  Thai  National  Police. 
Seizures  of  narcotics  have  been  rising  as 
Thai  competence  In  this  area  improves.  In 
addition,  a  special  Task  Force  has  been 
established  and  is  In  operation  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country,  concentrating  solely 
on  interdicting  drugs  moving  from  the 
Golden  Triangle  region.  By  virtue  of  the 
Task  Force's  mobility,  a  rapid  and  secure 
coDMnunlcatlons  system  and  ability  to  draw 
on  the  resources  of  local  police  units  as 
necessary,  it  is  hoped  this  unit  will  be  in 
a  position  to  significantly  curtail  the  flow 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives  through  Thai- 
land. U.3.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  personnel  are  stationed  with 
the  Task  Force  providing  advisory  assistance. 

In  tuldltlon  to  the  enforcement  efforts 
currently  underway,  the  Thai  Government 
has   also   reached   an   agreement   with   the 
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United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  on  a  five  year  program  encompass- 
ing crc^  substitution,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, law  enforcement  and  drug  abuse 
education.  The  project  calls  for  UN  and  Thai 
contributions  totalling  $2  million  and  $5 
million  respectively.  The  Thai  Government 
also  has  several  other  activities  underway 
providing  Etssistance  in  crop  substitution  to 
the  hill  tribes. 

All  of  these  programs  are  being  closely 
coardinated  to  prevent  any  duplication  of 
efforts. 

Burma  is  the  one  country  tn  the  Golden 
Triangle  area  which  is  not  actively  cooperat- 
ing with  the  United  States  on  narcotics  con- 
trol at  the  present  time.  However,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  change  taking  place  within 
Burma  on  this  subject  and  VS.  has  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  coop^tttlng  with 
Burma  on  narcotics  control  and  has  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  consider  assistance 
for  this  purpose  should  Burma  request  it. 

VIETNAM 

The  hard  narcotic  problem  in  South  Viet- 
nam concerns  its  distribution,  not  Its  pro- 
duction. 

Heroin  has  presented  a  problem  among 
U.S.  military  personnel,  and  is  now  reported 
to  be  increasingly  used  by  Vietnamese  army 
personnel.  This  processed  opium  derivative 
Is  illegally  brought  into  Vietnam  through 
busy  civilian  and  military  airports,  small 
coastal  ports,  and  remote  roads  and  rivers 
crossing  national  boundaries.  Policing  all  of 
these  potential  points  of  entry  presents  a 
problem  of  considerable  magnitude,  particu- 
larly in  a  wartime  situation. 

Actions  taken  by  the  government  of 
Vietnam 

President  Thleu  has  initiated  an  anti-nar- 
cotics campaign  and  made  it  a  national  pol- 
icy of  the  highest  priority.  A  Special  Com- 
mission for  the  Eradication  of  Drugs  and 
Smuggling  has  been  established,  under  the 
President's  special  assistant,  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  effort. 

Customs  personnel  have  been  replaced  and 
customs  and  policing  procedures  at  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airport  tightened.  An  indication  of  the 
success  of  these  actions  has  been  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  price  of  heroin  in  Viet- 
nam, although  it  still  is  avaUable.  Over  270 
pounds  of  heroin  and  1,000  pounds  of  opium 
were  confiscated  in  1971,  compared  to  119 
pounds  of  both  drugs  in  1969.  More  than 
6,000  arrests  for  narcotic  offenses  were  made 
in  1971.  up  from  3,880  In  1970  and  2,911  In 
1969. 

U.S.  assistance 

A.I.D.  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
problem,  working  with  representatives  of 
other  U.S.  agencies  in  assisting  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  prepare  and  carry  out  an  effective 
program  of  narcotics  suppression.  Vietnamese 
police  and  customs  personnel  have  been 
given  special  training  in  spotting  narcotics 
and  drug  sellers  in  addition  to  the  normal 
police  and  customs  training  in  narcotics 
suppression. 

During  the  period  1969-1971,  a  total  of 
1,023  police  investigators  were  trained  in  nar- 
cotics and  486  are  now  performing  special- 
ised work  in  the  Vietnamese  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau and  in  covert  teams  assigned  to  key 
drug  abuse  areas.  Narcotic  identification  has 
been  introduced  into  the  curricula  of  all  Na- 
tional Police  Training  schools.  Police  are  en- 
gaged In  a  substantial  public  education  pro- 
gram. 

Eleven  Public  Safety  Advisors  are  assigned 
specifically  to  narcotics  training,  intelligence 
gathering  and  suppression.  Commodities  and 
equipment  and  participant  training  are  sup- 
plied through  the  normal  A.IJ3.  police  as- 
sistance programs. 

Four  customs  advisors  from  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  carry  out  narcotics  Inves- 
tigations and  training,  in  addition  to  their 
normal  customs  duties  concerned  with  con- 
traband investigation  and  suppression. 


A.IJ3.  is  also  working  with  the  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Health  to  establish  a  treatment 
center  for  Vietnamese  addicts.  This  Is  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  normal  A.I.D.  Public 
Health  assistance  program. 

Efforts  to  control  the  drug  problem  con- 
cerning U.S.  troops 
The  demand  for  heroin  by  U.S.  Army  per- 
sonnel In  Vietnam  has  significantly  de- 
creased largely  due  to  programs  Initiated  by 
the  U.S.  Army.  In  June  1971  the  Army 
launched  Its  massive  urinalysis  testing  pro- 
gram. This  action  plus  an  intensive  educa- 
tion and  counselling  program,  Increaisingly 
effective  enforcement  efforts  and  random,  un- 
announced urinalysis  checks,  have  dn^ped 
the  U.S.  Army  drug  use  rate  from  a  high  of 
4%  of  those  leaving  Vietnam  in  August  1971 
to  a  low  of  1.3%  in  March  1972.  Efforts  are 
continuing  to  lower  this  rate  ftirther. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  . 

The  amendment  ws«  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin),  No.  1200. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  in  case 
someone  wants  to  conduct  some  morning 
business,  because  we  are  in  the  process  of 
going  out.  There  will  be  no  further  ac- 
tion taken  on  the  unfinished  business — 
the  pending  business  tonight. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
619)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  May  24,  1972,  until  May 
30, 1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FISHERMAN'S  PROTECTIVE  ACT— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  directed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader— after  having  cleared  it 
with  the  Republican  leader,  the  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  and  various 
other  Senators — to  propose  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  request: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  Hil.  7117,  an  act 


to  amend  the  Fisherman's  Protective 
Act  of  1967.  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnxt- 
SON)  and  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee;  that  time  on  an 
amendment  thereto  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson);  that  the  time 
on  any  other  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  be  limited  to  one-half 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  ex- 
cept in  instances  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  may 
support  such  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal,  in  which  Instance  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee;  provided  further  that  no  non- 
germane  amendments  be  in  order;  pro- 
vided further  that  Senators  in  control 
of  time  on  the  bill  may  yield  therefrom 
to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
ITONS  FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION,  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
the  bill,  S.  3607.  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ;  that  time 
on  any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
or  appeal  be  limited  to  one-half  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  except  in  an  instance  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pastore)  favors  such  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal,  in  which 
instance  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee;  pro- 
vided further  that  no  nongermane 
amendment  be  in  order;  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form  with  respect  to  the  yielding  of  time 
from  the  time  allotted  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  FISHERMAN'S  PROTECTIVE 
ACT   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7117,  the  Fish- 
erman's Protective  Act  of  1967;  provided 
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further  that  the  unfinished  business  re- 
main in  a  temporarlly-laid-aside  status 
until  H.R.  7117  is  disposed  of  or  until 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972— ORDER  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1201 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
disposition  of  HJl.  7117,  the  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business;  that  the  pending 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
be  temporarily  laid  aside;  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  1201  to  S.  3526,  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row, upon  the  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  1201  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  un- 
finished business  again  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  3607,  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  authorization  bill;  that  the  un- 
finished business  remain  in  a  temporari- 
ly laid  aside  status  until  the  Atomic 
Energy  bill  is  disposed  of  or  until  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow,  whichever  is 
the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     PERIOD  FOR     THE 

TRANSACTION        OP  ROUTINE 

MORNING    BUSINESS  ON    TUES- 
DAY, MAY  30.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  ijot  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES  ACT  ON 
TUESDAY,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  business 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act,  S.  1478,  and  that 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  3526,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  status  until  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act.  S.  1478. 


is  disposed  of  or  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  next,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY,  MAY  30,  1972,  AND  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  CERTAIN  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  S.  1478,  mi  Tuesday  next, 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3526,  and 
that  the  following  amendments  be  con- 
sidered in  the  order  stated: 

Amendment  No.  1176  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado   (Mr.  Dominick). 

Amendment  No.  1174  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 

An  unprlnted  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrct)  aa  which 
there  is  already  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour. 

Amendment  No.  1196  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  MAY  30,  1972,  TO  WED- 
NESDAY, MAY  31,  1972,  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tues- 
day next  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY,  MAY 
31,  1972,  AND  FOR  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized  on 
Wednesday  next  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  imfinlshed  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  order  of  business  for  tomorrow,  and 
Tuesday  next  and  Wednesday  next  will 
be  as  follows,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now 
state  it,  in  view  of  the  various  imani- 
mous-consent  agreements  that  now  have 
been  entered. 

The  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized,  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 


business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes. At  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  HJR.  7117,  the  Fish- 
erman's Protective  Act.  There  is  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  1  hour,  with  one- 
half  hour  on  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal,  except  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  in  coimection  with  which 
there  is  a  1  hour  limitation.  Rollcall  votes 
can  be  expected  in  connection  with  that 
bill  and  possibly  amendments  thereto. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Fisher- 
man's Protective  Act  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  1201  by  Mr.  Baker,  an 
amendment  to  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  3526,  the  State  authorization  bill. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that  amend- 
meat  of  1  hour.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

When  that  amendment  is  disposed  of. 
which  I  presume  would  be  at  a  reason- 
ably early  hour  tomorrow  afternoon — 
possibly  by  circa  2  p.m. — the  Senate  will 
then  take  up  the  Atomic  Energy  author- 
ization bill  on  which  there  is  a  time  limi- 
tation of  1  hour,  with  one-half  hour  on 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal.  Rollcall  votes  can  be  anticipated 
on  that  bill. 

That  would  mean  that  the  Senate 
would  have  a  busy  day  tomorrow,  with 
several  rollcall  votes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  go  over  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next.  On  Tuesday  next, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized, there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes.  At  the  conclusion 
thereof  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  haz- 
ardous substances  bill,  S.  1478.  There  Is 
a  time  limitation  on  that  bill,  if  I  re- 
call, of  2  hours,  with  1  hour  on  any 
amendment  thereto.  There  will  be  roll- 
call votes  on  that  bill  on  Tuesday  next. 

When  that  bill  is  disposed  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  following  amendments  and  in  the 
order  stated: 

Amendment  No.  1176  by  Mr.  Dominick, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of 
IVa  hours;  amendment  No.  1174  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  2  hours;  an  amendment  not  yet 
printed,  by  Mr.  Percy,  on  which  there  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour;  and  then,  if 
time  permits — which  I  do  not  think  it 
•will  on  Tuesday  next— the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  amendment  No.  1196  of  Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  on  which 
there  is  a  limit  of  2  hours — all  of  which 
means  that  on  Tuesday  next  there  will 
be  several  rollcall  votes  beginning  with 
the  hazardous  substances  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  then  on  the  various 
amendments  to  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  3526. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate 
will  not  come  in  imtil  noon  on  Tuesday — 
by  reason  of  the  resolution  adopted  ear- 
lier— there  will  be  a  long  day  of  busi- 
ness for  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  reach  the  Byrd  amendment  on  Tues- 
day. Consequently,  if  it  appears  that  ac- 
tion on  the  Byrd  amendment  No.  1196 
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cannot  be  reached  on  Tuesday,  action 
will  occur  thereon  on  Wednesday,  to- 
gether with  any  of  the  enumerated 
amendments,  in  inverse  order,  left  over 
from  Tuesday. 

In  fine,  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  to- 
morrow, there  will  be  rollcall  votes  Tues- 
day next,  and  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PresidMit,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  getting  the  various  time 
agreements  and  lining  up  the  business 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  even  conceivable,  I 
hope,  that  the  unfinished  business,  the 
State  Department  USIA  bill,  might  be 
completed  next  week.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  far  as  I 
know,  if  I  may  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader, 
there  is  only  one  amendment  other  than 
the  amendments  that  have  been  clocked 
in,  on  each  of  which  we  have  agreed  to 
a  time  limitation — and  other  than  the 
pending  amendments  by  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Stennis.  all 
of  which  are  so-called  war  amend- 
ments— there  Is  tmly  one  additimal 
amendment,  and  that  would  be  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Roth. 
So  conceivably — and  I  emphasize  con- 
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ceivably — ^the  Senate  could  c<xnplete  ac- 
tion on  the  State  authorization  bill 
Wednesday.  I  would  prefer  to  think,  in 
view  of  the  lineup  of  amendments,  tluit 
in  all  likelihood  it  would  be  Thursday  of 
next  week  before  the  Senate  would  com- 
plete action  on  the  State  authorization 
bill. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
stated  his  intention  of  then  calling  up 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  that  infor- 
mation and  I  join  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  by  at  least  Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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if  I  may  add  one  postscript,  tomorrow 
will  be  a  reasonably  long  day  for  a 
Thursday  preceding  a  hoUday.  By  that  I 
mean  I  would  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in 
sessicoi  until  4  o'clock.  4:30.  or  perhaps 
5  o'clock — but  hopefully  not  that  long. 
Tuesday  next  will  be  a  long  day,  and 
Wednesday,  I  should  think,  would  be  a 
long  day.  So  there  may  be  a  good  many 
long  days  ahead. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AJU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:33 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  May  25,  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24, 1972: 

Department  or  the  "nuASUBT 

Edwin  8.  Cohen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Cbarls  E. 
Walker. 
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ARE  AGENCIES  INDEPENDENT? 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  S.  448.  This  legislation  would 
bring  the  budgets  of  independent  regu- 
latory commissions  directly  to  the  Con- 
giess,  rather  than  through  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  on  nu- 
merous occasions  has  eroded  regulatory 
functions,  especially  in  the  consumer 
protection  field,  by  reduction  of  fund 
t>nd  personnel  requests. 

Previous  hearings  by  the  subcommit- 
tee have  dealt  in  part  with  OMB  impedi- 
ment, thi'ough  industry  advisory  com- 
mittees, of  information  collection  by  the 
regulatory  commissions  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  These  hearings  have  led  to 
unanimous  subcommittee  approval  of  S. 
3529,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
MosKiE,  Percy,  Gurney,  Roth,  Brock. 
Chiles,  Humphrey,  Hart,  and  myself. 

Another  area  of  questionable  executive 
branch  Influence  on  the  independent  reg- 
ulatory commissions  was  described  by 
Stephen  M.  Aug,  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  in  its  May  21  issue.  In  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Are  Agencies  Independ- 
ent?", Mr.  Aug  discusses  the  practice  of 
several  agency  chairmen  of  sending  regu- 
lar reports  to  White  House  Assistant 
Peter  Flanlgan. 

The  provision  of  information,  some 
Innocuous  and  some  not,  only  to  the 
White  House,  without  making  this  in- 
formation equally  available  to  the  pub- 
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lie  and  to  the  Congress,  in  another  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  regulatory  com- 
missions are  losing  their  independence 
and  becoming  part  of  the  executive  es- 
tablishment. I  would  emphasize  here  that 
this  practice  of  monthly  reports  by  regu- 
latory commissions  to  the  White  House 
was  not  established  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  was  begim  early  in  1961, 
at  the  request  of  an  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  bipartisan 
problem  of  diminution  of  legislative  au- 
thority, brought  on  in  part  by  lack  of  leg- 
islative oversight  of  the  regulatory  com- 
missions established  by  the  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Gurney.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  Percy,  with  tremendous  contribu- 
tions by  the  freshman  members,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Brock,  Is  at- 
tempting to  redress  the  present  imbal- 
ance that  has  removed  power  from  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  responsible  to  the  Congress,  and 
concentrated  power  in  the  executive 
branch 

Mr.  Aug's  article  provides  Senators 
with  information  that  will  be  most  use- 
ful in  this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Are  Agencies  Independent? 

(  By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Once    a    month    Federal    Communication 

Commissions  Chairman  Dean  Burch  signs  a 

short  "Dear  Peter"  letter  to  White  House  as- 


sistant Peter  M.  Flanlgan  and  bundles  off  a 
summary  of  what  the  FCC  did  during  the 
previous  30  days. 

Similar  letters — some  more  formal — are 
sent  to  Flanlgan  by  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  Federal  Power 
Commission,  whUe  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  sends  a  monthly  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  President. 

At  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  where  the 
practice  of  giving  the  White  House  a  written 
monthly  simimary  was  abandoned  several 
months  ago  after  It  was  foimd  that  nobody 
was  reading  them.  Chairman  Secor  D. 
Browne  meets  periodically  with  Flanlgan. 

In  fact,  over  a  31 -month  period  beginning 
In  October  1969,  Flanlgan  and  Browne  met 
24  times  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  airlines 
In  general,  the  problems  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways  In  partlcxilar,  and  Interna- 
tional airline  matters. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion apparently  never  has  filed  monthly  re- 
ports, but  Its  chairman,  William  J.  Casey, 
has  discussed  financial  Industry  matters, 
primarily  those  Involving  legislation,  with 
Flanlgan  at  some  length. 

Contacts  between  the  White  House  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  are  very  sensitive  on 
two  grounds. 

First,  Congress  views  the  agencies  as  its 
chosen  Instruments  to  regulate  commerce. 
In  fact,  the  agencies  regulate  a  wide  range 
of  the  economy,  from  the  price  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  and  the  price  of 
airplane  tickets  to  the  construction  of  power 
projects  and  the  amoimt  of  stockbrokers' 
commissions. 

Second,  the  commissioners  of  these  agen- 
cies nave  responsibilities  much  the  same 
as  Judges  for  Individual  cases  on  rates, 
license  renewals,  airline  and  trucking  route 
awards  and  the  like.  They  are.  In  short,  sup- 
posed to  be  Independent  of  outside  influ- 
ences. 

And,  as  a  May  21,  1969,  memo  from  Flanl- 
gan to  the  White  House  staff  put  It:  "Ob- 
viously, any  executive  Interference  In  this 
quasl-Judlclal  function  would  be  highly  im- 
proper." 
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Flanlgan,  the  presidential  aaelstaut  whose 
special  area  Includes  economic  matters,  and 
regulatory  eiffalrs,  was  a  central  flgtire  In  the 
recent  controversy  involving  allegations  of 
White  House  Interference  In  a  major  Justice 
Department  antitrust  suit  against  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  C5orp. 

It  was  through  Flanlgan  that  a  financial 
consultant — one  of  his  old  acquaintances — 
was  hired  to  study  the  financial  effects  of 
forcing  ITT  to  give  up  a  subsidiary  firm,  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  The  study,  which 
was  critical  of  such  a  divestiture,  was  said  to 
have  been  a  principal  reason  why  the 
Justce  Department  settled  the  suit  and  al- 
lowed ITT  to  retain  Hartford,  while  giving 
up  other  companies,  rather  than  taking  the 
matter  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

TRK    ISSl    MKlfOBANDUU 

Those  monthly  reports  from  regulatory 
agencies  to  the  White  House  date  from  early 
In  the  administration  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy — February  1961 — but  few  indi- 
viduals outside  or  Inside  government  know 
about  them.  The  agencies  themselves  have 
sought  primarily  to  keep  them  private, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  1961  White  House 
memorandum  that  asked  for  them  was  made 
public  following  a  newspaper's  disclosure  of 
Its  existence. 

The  original  request,  dated  Feb.  7,  1961, 
and  sent  to  all  the  regulatory  agencies,  was 
signed  by  Frederick  O.  Dutton,  an  aide  to 
President  Kennedy.  Dutton,  now  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer,  wrote  that  "the  President  will 
appreciate  receiving  ...  a  brief,  Informal 
written  summary  from  the  chief  officer  of 
the  agency  on  Its  principal  activities  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month  and  pending  for 
the  period  Immediately  ahead." 

With  the  exception  of  the  CAB,  which 
lists  upcoming  speeches  and  bearings,  none 
of  the  agencies  regularly  Includes  future 
events. 

The  CAB.  further,  was  the  only  agency 
where  copies  of  the  report,  though  not 
normally  considered  a  public  document,  were 
promptly  provided  to  a  reporter.  At  the  ICC 
and  FMC  they  were  provided  officially  only 
after  Interviews  of  the  chairmen.  The  FTC 
required  a  written  request  and  took  23  days 
to  approve  It.  Burch  refused,  through  an 
aide,  to  grant  access  to  the  FCC  reports. 

Although  monthly  reports  are  sent  to  the 
White  House  by  all  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  one  long- 
time Jiutlce  Department  lawyer  in  a  policy 
role  at  first  expressed  amazement  when  told 
that  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
were  submitting  thenn  as  well. 

Then  he  shrugged  and  said,  "You  know, 
years  ago  nobody  In  the  executive  branch 
would  dare  get  Involved  with  the  agencies; 
but  In  recent  years,  well . . ." 

For  the  most  part  the  agency  reports  rep- 
resent an  Innocuous  compilation  of  activities 
during  the  preceding  month.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  does  not 
file  the  monthly  report,  provides  the  White 
House  dally  with  a  bundle  of  press  releases, 
speeches  and  texts  of  FTC  orders. 

There  appear  to  be,  however,  some  monthly 
memos  which  do  provide  an  Insight  Into 
agency  thinking — and,  in  some  cases,  non- 
public Information.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  an  example. 

The  FPC  regulates  rates  charged  by  natural 
gas  producers  and  gas  pipelines  and  rates  for 
wholesale  sales  of  electric  power.  In  Septem- 
ber 1969,  less  than  a  month  after  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  agency,  John  N.  Nassl- 
kas  wrote  Flanlgan  about  an  upcoming  re- 
port. 

"A  commission  staff  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  natural  gas  reserves  Is  In  the  stage  of  final 
review  and  Is  expected  to  be  released  within 
the  next  few  weeks,"  Nasslkas  wrote,  giving 
the  White  House  an  Indication  that  could 
have  been  helpful  If  the  President  or  one  of 
his  advisers  were,  say,  preparing  a  speech  on 
energy  matters.  Or,  It  would  have  given  the 
White  House  time  in  which  to  call  the  FPC 
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for  an  advance  copy  of  the  report  bef(n«  It 
la  made  public. 

The  Nasslkas  letter  explained  that  the  re- 
port, which  would  examine  the  full  range  of 
natural  gas  supi^y  and  demand  relationships 
"Is  Intended  to  provide  a  factual  basis  for 
future  government  and  Industry  p<41C7  de- 
dalofns"  dealing  with  natural  gas. 

By  the  fall  of  1969  It  was  widely  known 
that  the  natlcm's  natural  gas  supply  was  In 
trouble.  The  American  Oas  AssocUUon.  a 
trade  organization  on  which  the  FPC  for 
years  has  relied  for  estimates  of  natural  gas 
reserves,  had  reported  months  earlier  that 
for  the  first  time  In  history  the  nation  had 
consumed  more  gas  than  it  had  added  to  le- 
aerves. 

Nasslkas'  predecessor,  Lee  C.  White,  bad 
alluded  to  the  gas  problem  In  a  monthly  re- 
port to  Flanlgan  dated  June  10,  1969.  After 
pointing  out  the  gas  association's  figures. 
White  disclosed  that  "we  have  held  Informal 
meetings  during  the  last  month  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pipeline  Industry,  produc- 
ers and  gas  distributors  for  general  discus- 
sions focusing  on  gas  supply  questions." 

White  outlined  some  of  the  problems  that 
were  discussed  during  the  meetings  that  had 
been  sought  by  the  Industry. 

William  L.  Webb,  FPC  public  information 
director,  told  The  Star  there  had  been  no 
public  announcMnent  of  the  meetings,  and 
they  were  not  open  to  the  public.  He  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  fact  they  were  held 
was  not  a  secret  because  White's  letters  set- 
ting up  the  meetings  were  placed  Into  files 
which  are  available  for  public  Inspection. 

The  FPC,  Initially  reluctant  to  make  copies 
of  the  monthly  reports  available  for  a  re- 
porter's examination,  has  since  decided  that 
the  reports  will  be  made  available  to  anyone 
on  request. 

BIAUTUCE  COMKISSION 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  Federal  \Carl- 
tlme  Commission — which  regulates  ocean 
shipping— also  appear  to  contain  Information 
that  In  some  Instances  has  not  been  given 
wide  publicity.  One  report,  dated  Feb.  2.  1970, 
details  a  host  of  problems  dealing  with  Latin 
America. 

Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  a  former  Baltimore 
newspaper  reporter  who  now  Is  FMC  chair- 
man, said  the  problems  Involving  Latin 
America  probably  came  from  speeches  she 
had  given.  But  FMC  public  Information  files 
do  not  contain  such  a  speech. 

The  1970  letter  says  "staff  members  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  are  participat- 
ing In  meetings,  looking  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Interim  United  States  shipping 
policy  for  the  developing  nations,  to  permit 
greater  participation  of  South  American  lines 
In  the  movement  of  cargoes  without  patent 
discriminatory  action  against  the  operation 
of  U.S.  shipping  lines." 

The  letter  contains  a  rundown  of  problems 
in  Brazil,  Peru.  ChUe  and  Mexico. 

The  monthly  reports,  however,  aren't  Mrs. 
Bentley's  only  way  of  keeping  In  touch  at  the 
White  House.  She  discusses  personnel — ^pre- 
sumably ranking  appointments  at  the 
agency — as  well  as  upcoming  vacancies  on  the 
flve-member  commission. 

Further,  she  indicated  there  have  been  dis- 
cussions over  skyrocketing  freight  rates  on 
some  foreign  trade  routes — rates  over  which 
the  commission  has  no  control.  She  Is  con- 
sidering legislation  that  would  give  the 
agency  power  to  block  Increases  It  believes 
are  unjustified. 

Lengthy  talks,  have  taken  place  between 
Flanlgan  and  the  CAB's  Browne.  The  discus- 
sions, Browne  said  In  an  Interview  "were  my 
Idea.  They  Involved  what  the  President  ought 
to  know." 

Among  the  matters  discussed,  he  said,  was 
the  25-year  history  of  relations  with  Ireland 
on  air  rights.  The  Irish  have  refused  to  allow 
U.S.  airlines  to  land  at  Dublin,  relegating 
them  to  the  distant  Shannon  airport.  U.S.  air- 
lines have  complained,  because  Irish  Airlines, 
a  government-owned  company,  files  direct, 
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Dublin  to  New  York,  Browne  said  he  urged 
Flanlgan  to  convince  the  President  to  support 
a  decision  to  ask  the  Irish  to  allow  U.S.  air- 
lines to  land  at  Dublin. 

Browne  said  he  and  Flanlgan  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  explosive  subject  of  airline  mergers — 
up  to  a  point.  "The  only  discussions  there 
would  ever  be  of  a  merger  would  be  If  the 
board  reaches  a  decision  and  then  It  goes  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget . . .  and 
then  to  the  President,"  Browne  said.  He 
added  also  that  "the  President,  through  Peter 
Flanlgan,  has  every  right  to  complain  that 
mergers  take  too  long"  at  the  CAB— and  this 
was  discussed,  too. 

Browne  pointed  out  that  "we  are  independ- 
ent, but  the  Uw  gives  the  final  action  (in 
mergers)  to  the  President  if  the  action  In- 
volves Internatloiwl  matters"  (specifically, 
foreign  routes). 

He  emphasized  there  had  been  "no  direc- 
tion from  the  White  House"  on  airline  mat- 
ters generally.  "The  White  House  as  a  whole 
and  Mr.  Flanlgan  In  particular  have  been 
entirely  and  thoroughly  correct.  The  only 
mention  of  mergers  has  been  In  this  general 
area  of  why  they  take  so  long." 

The  board  chairman  also  discussed  at  the 
White  House  the  matter  of  airline  subsidies. 
But  Browne  said  the  discussions  were  only 
to  convince  Flanlgan  and  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, then  deputy  director  of  OMB,  that 
the  government  must  pay  subsidies,  and 
that  they  may  not  be  cut  from  the  CAB 
budget. 

Browne  said  "we  have  also  discussed — not 
lately  because  the  airUnea  look  so  much 
better — but  when  the  airlines  were  going 
through  the  bottom,  the  over-all  state  of 
the  Industry."  Specifically,  he  cited  the 
problem  of  Pan  Am  and  what  the  President 
could  do.  He  listed  five  areas:  mergers 
<"whlch  we  dont  talk  about"),  lack  of  a 
domestic  airline  to  feed  traffic  to  Pan  Am, 
subsidies,  a  guaranteed  loan,  removal  of 
competition. 

Flanlgan  corrobc»«ted  much  of  what 
Browne  said:  "What  Is  discussed  is  the 
health  of  the  airline  Industry  and  do  we 
have  more  Penn  Centrals  .  .  .  and  Interna- 
tional airline  policy  ...  We  have  discussed 
the  financial  problems  with  Pan  Am  and 
whether  or  not  there  Is  an  impending  serl- 
ouB  problem  here.  We  have  not  discussed 
route  cases,  even  though  these  are  appro- 
priate matters  of  White  House  concern  and 
do  come  here." 

Flanlgan  said  his  own  contacts  with  other 
regulatory  agency  officials  include  extensive 
discussions  with  WlllUm  J.  Casey,  chairman 
of  the  SEC.  Initially,  the  discussions  dealt 
with  legislation  Involving  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  set  up  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corp.,  which  Indemnifies  cus- 
tomers of  bankrupt  brokerage  houses.  Flan- 
lgan, whose  background  Is  largely  that  of 
Wall  street  Investment  houses,  currently 
discusses  with  Casey  "the  legislation  that 
continues  to  be  put  forward"  as  well  as 
major  operational  problems  of  the  securities 
Industry. 

Just  how  proper — or  Improper — are  the 
continuing  connections  between  Flanlgan 
and  the  regulators  Is  an  open  question. 
Flanlgan  has  emerged.  In  the  press  at  least, 
as  the  business  community's  man  In  Wash- 
ington. The  chairman  of  one  regulatory 
agency — who  declined  later  to  be  Identified 
with  the  quotation — also  called  Flanlgan 
"the  President  for  regiilatory  matters." 

Regulatory  "purists"  take  exception  to  not 
only  most  contacts  between  the  regulators 
and  the  White  House  power  structure,  but 
to  the  seemingly  Innocuous  monthly  reports. 

The  FCC's  controversial  Nicholas  John- 
son Is  one:  "Probably  the  best  thing  for  the 
agency  to  say  (In  regard  to  matters  like  the 
monthly  reports)  Is  Just  like  what  the  courts 
would  say:  We're  Independent  .  .  . 

"We  publish  reports  and  releases  over  here 
and  if  you  want  to  be  on  our  mailing  list 
you're  free  to  get  th«n.  ...  I  don't  think 
there  ought  to  be  any  special  sort  of  clan- 
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destine  effort  to  let  them  know  what  weTe 
doing."  (Johnsim  made  the  statement  after 
a  reporter  told  him  that  FCC  Chairman 
Burch  bad,  through  an  aide,  refused  to  make 
the  mmitbly  reports  public) . 

Johnson  filed  a  strong  dissent  when  the 
FCC  agreed  to  an  Industry  compromise — ^be- 
tween feuding  broadcasters  and  cable  TV 
operators — that  was  worked  out  by  the  White 
House  Office  of  Telecommunications  I^illcy 
and  that  resulted  In  new  commission  rules 
on  cable  television. 

"THaKAT    TO    INDEFKNDENCE" 

Referring  to  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director  of 
OTP,  Johnson  said,  "His  participation.  In- 
deed the  very  existence  of  his  office,  looms 
large  as  a  threat  to  the  Independence  of  the 
FCC  as  an  agency  responsible  only  to  Con- 
gress." 

And  one  of  Ralph  Nader's  associates,  Reu- 
ben Robertson  III — who  has  been  Involved  In 
CAB  proceedings — said,  "This  kind  of  re- 
quirement, that  the  allegedly  Independent 
regiUatory  commissions  report  every  month, 
seems  to  undermine  the  sense  of  Independ- 
ence that  wc  should  expect." 

Robertson  conceded,  however,  that  the 
monthly  summaries  of  activities  are  a  good 
Idea  and  should  be  made  public. 

He  was  skeptical  of  the  Browne-Flanlgan 
talks:  "I  think  the  way  the  law  Is  set  up 
with  the  White  House  having  a  certain 
kind  of  veto  about  some  CAB  decisions 
creates  a  need  for  some  kind  of  contact.  I  see 
nothing  Improper  about  that.  But  It  stretches 
the  Imagination  to  believe  that  they  don't 
sometimes  stray  into  areas  not  limited  to  the 
question  of  international  cases." 

Flanlgan  points  to  his  May  21,  1969,  memo 
to  the  White  Houst  staff.  It  says  that  in  spite 
of  the  sensitivities  of  contacts  between  the 
White  House  and  the  regulators,  "matters 
often  arise  which  do  require  official  or  In- 
formal contacts  with  the  commissions  or  the 
staffs  of  these  agencies." 

The  memo  explicitly  warns  his  staff  that 
"any  expression  of  Interest  or  any  attempt  to 
Infiuence  the  outcome  of  any  case  pending 
Is  Illegal,"  and  that  cases  before  these  agen- 
cies "are  often  extremely  ImpcHrtant  to  the 
parties  concerned  and  Involve  large  amounts 
of  money." 

Yet,  clearly  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  "purists"  and  thoee  who  believe  In  Flan- 
Igan's  viewpoint.  "We  have  to  be  absolutely 
clean  as  a  whistle  on  even  an  appearance  of 
Interest  In  the  exercise  of  their  Judicial  and 
qtiasl- Judicial  responsibilities,"  he  said,  "but 
we  clearly  share  policy  req>onslbUlty.  That 
doesn't  mean  they  have  to  agree  with  us.  .  .  . 

"But  there  Is  no  impropriety  in  discussing 
policy  matters  in  which  both  the  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  and  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  for  which 
both  .  .  .  have  responsibility.  This  adminis- 
tration has  rigidly  observed  this." 


ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE:  A 
WORKABLE  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  XLUNom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  months  we  have  heard  an 
increasing  chorus  of  calls  for  quotas  and 
other  protectionist  measures  designed  to 
"safeguard"  the  jobs  of  American  work- 
ers— jobs  allegedly  being  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy by  the  Increasing  volume  of  foreign 
Imports  in  many  of  our  domestic  mar- 
kets. In  particular,  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
with  its  rigid  provision  for  automatic 
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quotas  whoi  imports  reach  a  specified 
share  of  the  domestic  market,  embodies 
this  backward-lo(^ing  approach  to  the 
new  realities  of  international  trade  in 
the  1970's. 

I  certcUnly  would  not  deny  that  a  rap- 
id influx  of  imports  in  particular  mar- 
kets can  cause  great  hardships  to  work- 
ers, firms,  and  oitire  communities,  and 
for  that  reason  would  not  rule  out  vol- 
imtary  international  agreements  to  mod- 
erate the  pace  of  market  penetration  in 
appropriate  circumstances.  But  tempo- 
rary agreements  designed  to  ease  the 
transition  rather  than  build  a  protective 
wall  around  the  American  economy  are 
a  far  different  proposition  than  the  rigid, 
unilateral,  and  permanent  quota  ap- 
proach advocated  by  the  Burke-Hartke 
enthusiasts.  Moreover,  temporary  agree- 
ments must  be  viewed  as  only  one  policy 
instrument,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
important,  in  a  wide  array  of  trade  pol- 
icy options. 

Specifically,  I  believe  renewed  efforts 
to  spur  our  lagging  productivity  growth 
and  moderate  the  pace  of  wage  increases, 
new  international  monetary  arrange- 
ments designed  to  keep  currencies  in 
proper  relationships  with  one  another, 
and  more  eflQcient  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duty  statutes  should  be  equally  Im- 
portant policy  tools  in  implementing  our 
overall  trade  strategy.  But  most  impor- 
tant of  all  must  be  the  recognition  that 
we  can  neither  succeed,  nor  ought  we 
try,  to  freeze  the  American  economy  in 
its  current  mold  in  terms  of  distribu- 
tion of  productive  activities  and  invest- 
ment of  human  and  capital  resources. 

Our  private  market  system  is  based  on 
the  notion,  and  the  fact  that  productive 
resources  will  be  in  a  continual  process 
of  shifting  from  one  sector  to  another  in 
response  to  changes  in  market  demand, 
competitive  opportunities,  technological 
development  and  productive  efficiencies. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  in  some  areas 
of  industrial  production  traditionally 
carried  on  in  our  economy,  we  can  no 
longer  compete  very  effectively  in  inter- 
national markets,  nor  even  in  our  own. 
In  the  long  run  this  means  that  human 
and  capital  resources  cannot  be  efficiently 
and  profitably  invested  in  these  areas  and 
that  resources  currently  devoted  to  these 
sectors  must  be  allowed  to  shift  to  areas 
where  opportunities  are  more  attractive. 
Yet,  across-the-board  quota  legislation 
would  drastically  impede  this  process  and 
lock  into  the  economy  a  permanent,  ba- 
efflcient  and  unproductive  use  of  re- 
sources that  would  in  time  lower  the 
overall  level  of  economic  growth  and  so- 
cial welfare.  Therefore,  what  we  need  is 
a  policy  that  will  work  with,  and  facili- 
tate the  natural  processes  of  resource 
shifts  in  the  private  market  rather  than 
interfere  with  and  constrain  them. 

An  Important  program  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  latter  objective  is  the  ad- 
justment assistance  program  enacted 
into  law  as  part  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  of  1962.  I  realize  that  this  program 
has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  and  that 
there  were  grave  deficiencies  in  concept 
and  draftsmanship  in  the  original  meas- 
ure. But  the  Nixon  administration  has 
made  very  conscientious  and  sustained 
efforts  to  overcome  these  obstacles  and 
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to  put  the  program  on  an  effective  as  pos- 
sible basts  until  better  legislation  can  be 
put  on  the  books.  While  one  of  our  high- 
est priorities  in  the  trade  must  be  to 
fashion  a  more  workable  and  effective 
adjustment  assistance  program,  I  think 
the  following  press  release  from  the  De- 
PEirtment  of  Labor  concerning  a  deter- 
mination made  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  indicates  the  promise  inherent  in 
the  adjustment  assistance  concept.  It 
demonstrates.  I  believe,  that  we  can  pro- 
vide aid  to  workers  and  communities  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic change  and  progress,  but  that  we 
can  also  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  will 
strengthen  our  economy  rather  than 
cripple  it  or  sap  its  dynamism  and  po- 
tential for  growth  and  higher  standaids 
of  living  for  all  Americans. 

The  text  follows: 
Four  Hundred  Illinois  Electsonics  Worrbrs 

Certified  Eligible  fob  Trade  Adjustment 

Assistance 

Approximately  400  workers  at  the  General 
Instrument  Corporation  plant  at  Jollet,  nil- 
nois,  whose  employment  was  adversely  af- 
fected by  Increased  Imports  of  electronics 
products,  have  been  certified  by  the  Labor 
Department  as  eligible  to  apply  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance. 

The  certification  was  Issued  by  Associate 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Edward  B. 
Persons  following  a  Department  investiga- 
tion. On  April  18.  1972.  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission had  found  that  because  of  Increased 
Imports,  resulting  In  major  part  from  trade- 
agreement  concessions,  a  significant  number 
of  workers  at  the  plant  became  unemployed 
or  underemployed. 

On  February  18,  1972,  a  petition  requesting 
certification  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  was  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Wm-kers.  AFL-CIO.  on  be- 
half of  the  workers  formerly  employed  at  the 
Jollet  plant. 

Prior  to  closing  in  June  1971  the  Jollet 
plant  produced  auto  radio  tuners.  The  plant's 
closure  was  attributable  in  major  part  to  in- 
creased Imports  of  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive products. 

The  Labor  Department's  certification  pro- 
vides that  aU  workers  of  the  Jollet  plant  who 
became  unemployed  or  underemployed  on  or 
after  December  3,  1967,  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Workers  assistance  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  Includes  cash  readjustment  allow- 
ance, testing,  counseling,  training  and  Job 
placement  and  relocation  If  needed  and  de- 
sired. 

The  cash  readjustment  allowance  for  certi- 
fied workers  is  equal  to  65  percent  of  the 
worker's  average  weekly  wage,  but  the  week- 
ly payment  may  not  exceed  65  percent  of  the 
national  average  weekly  wage  in  manufac- 
turing. (Currenty  the  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit for  unemployment  beginning  on  or  after 
April  1.1972  Is  $93.) 

Duration  of  payments  Is  normally  limited 
to  52  weeks,  but  up  to  26  additional  weeks 
may  be  allowed  for  workers  in  order  to  com- 
plete approved  training  courses.  Up  to  13 
additional  weeks  beyond  the  52  week  period 
may  be  allowed  for  workers  who  were  over 
60  when  separated  from  their  Jobs. 

All  eligibility  rulings,  payments,  testing, 
counseling,  training,  and  Job  placements  and 
relocation  are  conducted  through  the  Illinois 
State  Employment  Service  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 

To  be  eligible,  a  worker  must  have  been 
employed  at  the  Jollet  plant  for  six  months 
out  of  the  year  prior  to  layoff  and  must  have 
been  gainfully  employed  for  at  least  half  at 
the  previous  three  years. 
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A   NEW   VETERANS   HOSPITAL   FOR 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  FENNS'tLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  problems  faced  by  veterans  needing 
medical  care  in  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area.  Recently  I  had  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Space, 
Science,  and  Veterans,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  the 
pressing  need  for  a  new  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  for  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia area. 

The  committee  is  currently  considering 
the  fiscal  year  1973  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration appropriation,  along  with  a  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
soN)  to  include  funding  for  fiscal  1973 
for  much  needed  hospital  work  in  Ar- 
kansas, West  Virginia,  Colorado,  New 
Hampshire  and  several  other  States  as 
well  as  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  Importance  to 
the  Philadelphia  area  of  an  early  be- 
ginning on  this  hospital,  and  strongly 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  Senator 
Magnuson's  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony and  the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Richabd  S. 
schweiker 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
most  serious  problem  In  Philadelphia  today: 
the  very  grave  and  pressing  need  for  a  new 
VA  hospital. 

But  first,  let  me  express  the  regrets  of  my 
senior  colleague  Irom  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Scott,  that  he  could  not  be  here  personally 
to  support  Inclusion  of  funds  to  Initiate  plan- 
ning and  site  selection  for  the  new  Phila- 
delphia Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

I  concur  entirely  with  bis  views  on  this 
matter  and  would,  therefore.  like  to  request 
that  his  statement  be  Inserted  into  the  rec- 
ord of  these  hearings. 

The  Primary  Service  Area  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Veterans  Administration  Hospital  en- 
compasses four  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and 
four  in  New  Jersey.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion estimates  a  current  veterans  popula- 
tion of  approximately  725.000,  due  to  in- 
crease to  more  than  736.000  In  the  next  six- 
eight  years.  The  Veterans  Administration, 
in  its  planning  projections,  estimates  that 
approximately  a  third  of  these,  some  250,000, 
will  require  medical  treatment  at  one  time 
or  another. 

It  is  one  of  the  foiu"  or  five  Primary  Serv- 
ice Areas  with  the  largest  veterans  popula- 
tion, yet  it  Is  the  only  one  not  served  by  more 
than  one  VA  general  hospital.  This  distinc- 
tion is  very  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics. 

1.  The  nationwide  average  number  of  beds 
available  per  1.000  veterans  is  3.56.  In  the 
Philadelphia  area  It  Is  .79,  less  than  one  bed 
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per  1,000  veterans  I  In  New  York  It  Is  3.26, 
and  In  Chicago  it  Is  3.71. 

2.  The  number  of  appUcatlons  for  admis- 
sion to  VA  facilities  per  l.CXK)  veterans,  na- 
tionwide, Is  nearly  46.  In  the  Philadelphia 
PSA  it  is  less  than  16 1  In  New  York  it  Is  Just 
under  41 ,  and  In  Chicago  It  Is  over  52. 

The  number  admitted  per  1,000  veterans, 
nationwide,  la  over  26.  In  Philadelphia  It  Is 
less  than  nine.  In  New  York  it  Is  nearly  20. 
and  in  Chicago  almoat  27. 

I  think  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  this  dis- 
crepancy Is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  veterans  are  so  much  healthier 
than  veterans  anywhere  else  In  the  United 
States.  What  these  two  statistics  indicate  is, 
clearly,  that  the  Philadelphia  VA  hospital  re- 
ceives far  fewer  applications  for  medical  care, 
because  they  don't  bother  to  apply  because 
they  know  there  is  no  room  for  them. 

3.  Confirming  this  conclusion  Is  stlU  an- 
other statistic.  Diirlng  1971,  the  Philadelphia 
Veterans  Hospital  treated  nearly  14  patients 
per  operating  bed,  as  compared  to  the  nation- 
wide average  of  about  eight  I 

Now,  either  this  means  that  Philadelphia  la 
extremely  efficient  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
is  badly  underutlllzlng  Its  excess  facilities,  or. 
more  likely,  that  the  Philadelphia  facility  Is 
being  overwhelmed,  and  must  maintain  a 
much  higher  patient  turnover  than  good 
medical  practice  might  dictate. 

The  present  492  bed  facility  Is  now  more 
than  20  years  old.  An  additional  75  beds  are 
contracted  from  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hos- 
pital, which  has  been  having  its  own  prob- 
lems lately  and  many  veterana  are  referred 
elsewhere. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  places  a  high  priority  on  the 
construction  of  a  new  veterans  hospital  In 
the  Philadelphia  area,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
see  things  fall  through  for  lack  of  a  congres- 
sional appropriation.  Needless  to  say,  it  would 
benefit  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area  In  many 
ways  In  addition  to  greatly  improving  the  de- 
livery of  medical  care  to  our  veterans. 

Philadelphia  represents  one  of  the  nations 
leading  medical  centers  with  the  medical 
schools  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(which  Is  associated  with  the  existing  VA  fa- 
cility) ,  Temple  University,  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College,  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Thomas  Jefferson  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  had  a 
standing  policy  to  affiliate  Its  medical  facili- 
ties with  existing  medical  centers  for  the  ob- 
vious benefits  this  would  provide. 

The  total  cost  of  the  projected  new  560-bed 
facility  Is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $34 
million. 

The  initial  appropriation  for  planning  and 
site  acquisition  in  the  1973  fiscal  year  budget 
should  amount  to  approximately  $1.7  million 
for  design  and  $2  million  for  site  acquisition: 
totaling  only  $3.7  million. 

It  is  extremely  Important  to  our  veterans 
population  and  their  families  that  this  $3.7 
million  be  Included  in  the  fiscal  1973  appro- 
priation for  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Statemewt  of  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
There  are  78  percent  fewer  hospital  beds 
available  in  the  Philadelphia  area  for  vet- 
erans In  comparison  with  the  national  aver- 
age per  thousand  veterans.  Although  the 
Philadelphia  area  ranks  sixth  In  total  vet- 
erans population,  fifty-four  other  areas  have 
more  Veterans  Administration  hospital  beds. 
This  underbedding  In  the  hospital  facilities 
results  In  an  admission  rate  66  percent  lower 
than  the  national  average. 

The  Philadelphia  area  veterans  deserve 
better  hospital  facilities.  A  new  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facility  is  needed  In 
the  Philadelphia  area  now,  and  it  Is  a  must 
that  planning  funds  for  this  facility  be  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  A  first  year  com- 
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mltment  of  $8  and  $4  million  should  be  ad«* 
quate  to  Initiate  the  planning  mechanism 
for  this  much  needed  project. 

The  medical  needs  of  the  veteran  In  the 
Philadelphia  area  are  served  by  a  462-bed 
general  hospital  constructed  In  1960  and  by 
using  75  beds  In  the  PhUadelphla  Naval  Hos- 
pital. These  hospital  facilities  are  Intended 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  721,430  veterans  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  however,  only  0.79 
beds  per  thousand  veterans  Is  provided  com- 
paref<  to  a  national  average  of  3.66  beds  per 
thousand  veterans. 

As  a  result  of  the  deficiency  of  beds,  only 
8.84  admissions  per  thousand  veterans  is 
permitted  compared  to  a  national  ratio  of 
26.45  admissions  per  thousand  veterans.  Phil- 
adelphia area  veterans  requiring  medical 
service  must  either  be  transferred  to  other 
service  areas,  wait  to  be  accommodated  by 
the  Philadelphia  hospitals,  or  seek  private 
medical  care. 

The  health  care  needs  of  the  veteran  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  are  constantly  increas- 
ing because  of  the  increase  in  veterans  popu- 
lation. The  Veterans  Administration  health 
care  services  In  the  Philadelphia  area  are  in- 
adequate today,  and  the  Increasing  veteran 
popvUation  is  burdening  these  facilities  more 
and  more  each  day. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  been 
planning  a  new  hospital  In  the  Philadelphia 
area  for  the  past  three  years.  The  Veterana 
Administration  estimates  a  requirement  of 
560  new  beds  In  this  area.  This  560  bed  fa- 
cility would  Include  an  affiliation  with  a 
medical  school  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  440 
acute  hospital  beds,  120  intensive  care 
(skilled  nursing  care)  beds  and  an  ambula- 
tory out-patient  facility. 

The  existing  492  bed  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  PhiltMlelphla  was  constructed 
In  1950  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  School  of  Medicine.  This 
hospital  services  eight  counties,  four  counties 
In  Pennsylvania  and  four  counties  In  New 
Jersey,  with  a  total  veterans  population  of 
721 ,430.  The  veterans  population  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia service  area  ranks  sixth  In  the  na- 
tion, and  only  the  service  areas  of  New  York 
City,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
East  Orange  have  greater  veterans  popula- 
tion. Four  of  these  service  areas  are  served 
by  at  least  three  Veterans  Admlnlstfatlon 
Oeneral  Hospitals. 

The  patient  demand  In  the  Philadelphia 
area  has  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital  to  the  extent 
where  a  contractual  agreement  has  been 
made  with  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital 
to  supplement  the  existing  facilities.  The 
critical  situation  in  the  Philadelphia  area  is 
best  expressed  by  comparing  the  work  load 
statistics  of  the  existing  Philadelphia  hos- 
pital with  the  nation-wide  statistics.  The  ex- 
isting Philadelphia  hospital  with  its  492  med- 
ical, surgical  and  neurological  beds  servicing 
a  population  of  721,430  veterans  derives  a 
ratio  of  0.68  beds  per  thousand  veterans.  This 
compares  quite  unfavorably  to  the  nation- 
wide ratio  of  3.56  beds  per  thousand  veterans. 

This  bed  shortage,  commonly  referred  to 
as  under-bedding,  is  reflected  In  the  utiliza- 
tion rates  experienced  In  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  The  ratio  of  Philadelphia 
area  veterans  hospitalized  In  VA  facilities  for 
medical  and  surgical  reasons  is  only  about 
half  that  of  the  nation's  average.  Likewise, 
the  admission  ratio  shows  a  similar  picture. 

In  summary.  It  appears  that  there  is  ample 
Justification  for  the  establishment  of  another 
VA  hospital  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  There- 
fore, I  respectfully  request  adequate  funds, 
$3  to  $4  million,  be  added  to  the  fiscal  year 
1973  planning  and  site  acquisition  budget  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  a  new  hos- 
pital facility  In  the  PhUadelphla  area. 

I  regret  very  much  that  It  Is  not  possible 
for  me  to  appear  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Space,  Science,  Veterana  to  re- 
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quest  planning  funda  for  a  new  Veterana 
Admlnlatratlon  Hospital  In  the  Philadelphia 
area.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  consider  this 
request  Important  enough  to  Justify  personal 
testimony  and  your  Committee  was  pre- 
empted only  by  the  timing  of  my  trip  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  ofllcial  business. 


HORTON  PRAISES  NEW  NURSING 
COLLEGE  AT  UNIVERSITY  OP 
ROCHESTER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  criti- 
cal need  for  more  highly  trained  people 
in  the  field  of  medicine  is  generally  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  world.  Certainly, 
in  our  country,  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  those  who 
minister  to  the  sick  and  infirm. 

It  is  with  pride,  therefore,  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  an  announcement  of  increased 
medical  training  facilities  in  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

W.  Allen  Wallis,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  recently  reported 
that  the  university  will  establish  a  col- 
lege of  nursing  this  summer  which  will 
succeed  the  present  department  of 
nursing. 

A  grant  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  made  this  pos- 
sible, and  will  bring  into  being  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  School  of  Nursing, 
which  will  share  equal  status  with  other 
colleges  within  the  university  system. 
Chancellor  Wallis'  enthusiasm  is  certain- 
ly understandable,  for  this  new  college 
has  been  among  longheld  plans  for  fu- 
ture progress. 

No  new  college  has  been  established 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  since  1958 
so  this  is  indeed  a  milestone. 

The  increase  in  training  facilities  for 
nursing  made  possible  by  this  generous 
grant  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  has 
prompted  other  quite  sizable  sums  to 
flow  into  the  financing  of  the  project, 
including  one  grant  of  $54,000  from  an 
anonsmious  donor.  Because  the  Federal 
Government  has  provided  for  Federal 
financial  support  of  medical  care  edu- 
cation programs,  it  is  particularly  grati- 
fying that  the  money  for  the  expansion 
of  the  university  nursing  school  came 
from  private  sources. 

Additional  details  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  newest  college  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  were  reported 
in  the  spring  edition  of  the  Parents  Bul- 
letin, published  by  the  university. 
The  story  follows: 

New  Nursing  College  Established  Through 
Kellogg  Orant 

A  grant  of  neatly  one  million  dollars  from 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  will  enable  the  University  to 
establlA  a  college  of  nursing  this  summer. 
The  college  will  be  called  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Nursing  and  will  have 
equal  status  with  TTR't  other  colleges. 

UR  Chancellor  W.  Allen  Wallis  says  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  award,  totalling  $930,- 
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OOO  over  the  next  five  years,  will  "bring  to 
reality  our  long-held  plans  for  a  college  to 
succeed  the  present  Department  of  Nursing." 

This  will  be  the  first  new  college  estab- 
lished at  the  University  since  its  professional 
units  in  education,  engineering,  and  man- 
agement were  created  In  1958. 

Kellogg  officials  said  the  grant  will  give  the 
University  "an  opportunity  to  structure  a 
college  of  nursing  that  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  university-based  nursing  schools, 
particularly  In  relation  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine." The  School  will  be  one  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  nursing  colleges  In  the  country  In 
which  education,  research,  and  service  are 
Integrated  as  they  are  in  leading  medical 
schools. 

According  to  Chancellor  Wallis:  "The 
School  of  Nursing  will  have  the  professional 
stature  necessary  to  Integrate  and  expand 
the  University's  programs  .  .  .  and  to  pro- 
mote the  professional  Identity  and  Independ- 
ence of  nursing." 

A  primary  contribution  of  the  School,  he 
said,  will  be  "Its  role  In  providing  the  highly 
qualified  teachers  so  sorely  needed  In  murs- 
Ing  schools  throughout  the  country." 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  School  will 
expand  imdergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams and  enrollment;  nearly  double  the 
number  of  full-time  teachers  of  nursing;  ex- 
pand  programs  of  continuing  education;  and 
develop  Increased  emphasis  on  research  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  quality  of  patient 
care  and  of  nursing  education. 

Since  the  Kellogg  support  for  the  School 
was  announced,  an  additional  grant  of  $54,- 
000  was  received  for  the  School  from  an 
anonymous  donor. 


NIXON  VERSUS  FTC:  BUDGETING 
AGAINST  THE  CONSUMER  AND 
THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
hearings  on  S.  448  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Miles  W.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  was  asked  to  describe  for  us  the 
real  impact  of  Executive  Office  budget 
cuts  and  fund  withholding  on  the  Com- 
mission's programs  and  plans.  He  has 
done  so  in  a  candid  and  forthright  letter 
to  me  dated  May  16,  1972.  It  portrays  a 
picture  of  fiscal  manipulation  by  the 
Chief  Executive — a  grinding  down  on 
personnel  and  funding — which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  only  be  translated  into  an 
"antlconsumer"  and  "antipublic  inter- 
est" budget  for  this  independent  regula- 
tory agency. 

S.  448  would  require  that  seven  inde- 
pendent agencies  submit  their  budgets 
directly  to  Congress  instead  of  first  going 
through  the  budget  slashing  process  at 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  OMB 
has  withheld  $620,000  from  the  Commis- 
sion's fiscal  1972  appropriations,  forcing 
him  to  abolish  permanently  72  new  posi- 
tions for  which  funding  had  been  granted 
by  Congress  for  one-half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Among  the  new  positions 
abolished  were  31  higher  grade  attor- 
neys; nine  economists:  seven  account- 
ants; eight  consumer  protection  special- 
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ists;  and  a  deputy  executive  director  for 
management.  Indeed,  this  small  battal- 
ion of  trade  enforcers  was  expected  by 
Congress  to  be  on  the  job  by  now  and 
permanently  worked  into  the  system. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
sordid  story.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  goes  on  to 
say  that,  in  addition,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice cut  208  positions  from  the  Commis- 
sion's budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1973 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  disastrous  im- 
pact on  his  consumer  protection,  com- 
petition, economic  Investigation,  and  re- 
gional support  programs. 

According  to  his  letter,  this  cut  would 
appear  to  result  in : 

First,  a  slowdown  in  spot-checking 
compliance  of  cease  and  desist  orders — 
only  one  man  is  on  the  job  now; 

Second,  no  chance  to  bring  enforce- 
ment action  against  violators  under  the 
Commission's  well-publicized  advertising 
substantiation  program; 

Third,  cancellation  of  plans  to  enter 
the  field  of  hospital  and  medical  costs, 
including  cost  of  hospital  supplies,  medi- 
cines, surgical  instruments,  and  other 
items; 

Fourth,  cancellation  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  business  conduct  of  multi- 
national corporations — such  eis  ITT — to 
determine  their  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petition and  increased  prices. 

Fifth,  cancellation  of  a  new  program 
to  look  into  patent  interference  and  in- 
fringement settlements  which  lead  to 
price-fixing  and  antimonopoly  prac- 
tices; 

Sixth,  postponement  of  investigations 
into  joint  ventures  which  dampen  com- 
petition between  parent  firms.  Certainly 
this  is  critical  where  oil,  gas,  and  other 
energy  sources  are  involved; 

Seventh,  a  significant  hampering  of 
compliance  investigations  and  actions 
relative  to  Commission  orders  and  anti- 
trust decrees; 

Eighth,  curtailment  of  the  study  into 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
automobile  market  as  well  as  other  big 
industries;  and 

Ninth,  a  drastic  reduction  of  regional 
office  activity  and  support  effort  for  the 
larger  consumer  £ind  antimonopoly  pro- 
grams spearheaded  from  Washington. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  not  been  as  aggressive  as 
the  other  regulatory  agencies,  but  dur- 
ing recent  years  the  Commission  has 
emerged  as  a  tough  enforcer  on  behalf 
of  the  consumer  and  the  competitive 
businessman. 

Now,  just  when  it  asserts  itself,  when 
it  begins  to  succeed  in  its  responsibili- 
ties to  Congress,  the  FTC  is  denied  lo- 
gistical support  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  I  understand  why  the  morale  of 
the  troops  is  low. 

This  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  budgetary  process  of  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies.  They  are  crea- 
tures of  the  Congress,  an  extension  of 
legislative  decisicximaking  and  en- 
forcement. The  true  needs  and  plans  of 
these  independent  agencies  should  be 
placed  on  the  congressional  table  for  all 
to  see.  not  buried  and  bludgeoned  by 
penny-pinching  bureaucrats  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  who  refiect 
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policy  directives  from  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  hlfi  Domestic  Comicll. 

This  Is  why  It  Is  Important  that  S.  448 
be  considered  seriously  in  this  Congress, 
so  that  a  direct  access  be  established 
between  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
congressional  committees  and  Members, 
In  order  that  all  of  us  can  analyze  and 
support  the  budgets  these  agencies  really 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Miles  W.  Kirk- 
patrlck  to  me  dated  May  16.  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks.  likewise,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  FTC's  "ffighllfi^ts  of  Fiscal 
Year  1973 — Budget  Justification"  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  "High- 
lights" should  be  of  special  interest  since 
they  are  a  part  of  the  original  budget 
submission  to  the  OMB  on  September  15, 
1971,  which  documentation  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  from  the 
FTC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FkDERAi.  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  16, 1972. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Commissioners 
Dixon,  Maclntyre  and  I  have  corrected  the 
endoeed  traiUCTlpt  of  our  February  22,  1972, 
testimony  on  S.  448. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  448  before  you 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  many  questions  were 
asked  which  could  not  be  answered  fully 
without  consulting  our  operating  bureaus. 
In  response  to  those  questions  the  follow- 
ing Information  is  submitted. 

First,  to  avoid  any  mlsiinderstanding  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  draft  letter 
mentioned  on  pages  310  and  311  of  the 
transcript  should  be  considered  our  final  let- 
ter. However,  please  be  sure  to  note  the  two 
errors  in  the  letter  mentioned  on  page  311 
on  lines  14  and  21. 

On  page  311  you  asked  whether  the  OMB 
has  interfered  with  or  suggested  that  we 
curtaU  our  activities  in  investigating  the 
combined  ownership  of  ooca  and  cAl  com- 
panies. Having  consulted  further  with  our 
personnel  Involved  in  these  investigations,  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  any  interference  or  curtailment 
in  that  regard  whatsoever. 

Similarly,  you  asked  whether  the  OMB  has 
lnt«rfered  with  the  full  staffing  of,  and 
freedom  of  activity  In,  our  cxirrent  inves- 
tigation of  gas  reserves  reporting  practices 
in  South  Louisiana  by  the  American  Oas 
Association.  Again,  I  ctm  confirm  to  you 
we  have  experienced  no  such  Interference 
from  the  OMB. 

We  have  assigned  from  two  to  four  attor- 
neys to  the  gas  reserves  investigation  at  all 
times  since  its  commencement  in  the  fall 
of  1970.  These  attorneys  have  devoted  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  their  time  to  the  gas  reserves 
Investigation  during  such  assignment;  and 
they  have  been  totally  free  to  incur  all  nec- 
essary expenses  in  conducting  this  Investiga- 
tion. These  expenses  have  included  trips  to 
such  places  as  New  Orleans  and  Houston  and 
to  interview  various  public  and  consumer 
critics  of  the  gas  Industry.  Similarly,  Inves- 
tigational hearings  have  been  held,  and 
doubtlessly  will  continue,  in  the  conduct  of 
this  investigation;  and  the  attorneys  have 
been  under  no  restrictions  whatsoever  in 
Incurring  the  necessary  expenditures  for 
witness  fees,  travel,  court  reporters,  and  cop- 
ies of  the  transcripts. 

We  currently  have  only  two  attorneys  as- 
signed to  the  gas  reserves  investigation,  but 
thU  simply  reflects  the  status  of  the  Inves- 
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tlgatlon.  The  Bureau  of  Competition,  pur- 
suant to  delegated  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission, Issued  extensive  subpoenas  duces 
tecimi  to  eleven  of  the  principal  gas  produc- 
ers in  late  November  1971.  These  sub- 
poenas were  not  cleared  with  OMB  under  the 
Federal  Reports  Act,  since  It  is  the  Commis- 
sion's position  that  OMB  clearance  is  not 
required  under  these  circumstances. 

AU  eleven  of  the  gas  producers  have  filed 
motions  to  quash  the  subpoenas.  Therefore, 
pending  Commission  determination  of  these 
motions,  the  Bureau  of  Competition  has  con- 
cluded that  the  gas  reserves  investigation  is 
adequately  staffed  with  two  attorneys.  The 
Bureau  reports  that  it  wUl  be  able  to  add  ad- 
ditional attorneys  to  this  Investigation  In 
the  future,  if  required. 

On  page  317  you  asked  what  major  studies 
were  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics and  whether  we  have  experienced  any 
interference  from  the  OMB  in  carrying  out 
these  studies. 

The  Bureau  of  Economics  presently  has 
four  major  studies  underway.  The  studies 
deal  with  energy,  electrical  equipment,  auto- 
mobiles, and  prescription  drugs. 

The  particular  issues  under  investigation 
in  the  energy  study  derive  their  focus  from 
the  movement  of  oil  companies  Into  coal  and 
uranium  which  may  indicate  the  beginning 
emergence  of  an  energy  company.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  examined  are: 

(1)  Whether  uranium,  coal,  oU,  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  now,  or  wUl  soon  become,  close 
competitive  substitutes  for  one  another  in 
the  electric  utUity  sector.  This  staff  study  has 
just  been  released  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  degree  of  market  concentration, 
and  trends  In  concentration,  on  a  production 
basis  in  each  of  the  fuels,  with  a  special  In- 
terest In  whether  the  oU  companies  are 
among  the  leaders  in  all  of  the  fuel  markets. 

(3)  The  pattern  of  profitability  before  and 
after  a  merger  between  an  oil  company  and 
another  honoll  fuel  producer. 

(4)  The  pattern  of  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  before  and  after  a  merger 
between  an  oil  company  and  another  nonoU 
fuel  producer. 

The  electrical  equipment  industry  has  been 
an  Industry  subject  to  a  number. of  anti- 
trust actions  directed  at  behavior,  most  re- 
cently the  well-known  price  fixing  conspiracy 
case  in  1960.  This  conspiracy  presents  a  di- 
rect opportunity  to  explore  the  hypothesis 
that  firms  in  a  highly  concentrated  industry 
will  substitute  a  legal  means  of  coordinating 
their  price  behavior  in  reaction  to  success- 
ful antitrust  prosecution. 

The  issue  in  the  automobile  study  Is 
whether  there  Is  room  for  a  viable  antitrust 
policy  after  the  social  costs  of  automobUe 
production  (pollution,  congestion,  less 
safety)  have  been  absorbed  by  the  auto  firms. 
It  may  be  that  the  imposition  of  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  wUl  raise  the  cost  of  production  such 
that  only  a  very  few  firms  can  be  economi- 
cally viable.  In  short,  it  may  be  that  the  solu- 
tion of  environmental  problems  inevitably 
necessitates  a  highly  concentrated  industry. 
Therefore,  before  an  intelligent  antitrust 
policy  with  regard  to  automobiles  can  be 
formulated,  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  stand- 
ards is  necessary.  However,  the  demands  on 
the  Bureau  are  very  heavy  and  the  staff 
assigned  to  the  auto  study  have  had  to  be 
diverted  to  another  very  important  assign- 
ment— the  development  of  a  model  to  guide 
the  Commission  in  the  best  allocation  of  Its 
antitrust  reso\irces — however,  we  do  hope  to 
resume  this  study  In  the  fall. 

Academic  research  has  found  that  inten- 
sive advertising  tends  to  make  for  high  con- 
centration and  difficult  entry.  A  means  of 
easing  entry  and  reducing  concentratl<n 
would  be  to  place  restrictions  upon  heavy 
expenditures  for  advertising.  But  such  a 
policy  may  not  w(»k  If  firms  can  substitute 
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other  means  of  sales  promotion  for  adrer- 
tlalng.  Prescription  drags  offer  an  <q>por- 
t\mlty  to  examine  the  latitude  firms  may 
have  for  sach  substitution. 

In  past  years,  the  proliferation  of  large 
numbers  of  new  products  has  been  cited  by 
academic  economists  who  have  studied  the 
drug  industry  as  a  major  means  of  differen- 
tiating products  with  the  consequent  effect 
of  blocking  entry  and  protecting  the  high 
profitability  of  the  dominant  drug  firms.  The 
recent  decreases  in  new  product  offerings, 
then,  shovild  reduce  barriers  to  entry  unless 
the  major  companies  have  found  other  ways 
by  which  to  differentiate  their  products. 

On  none  of  these  studies  has  a  6(b)  siunrey 
yet  been  Issued,  although  each  will  require 
one  at  some  stage.  Up  to  this  time,  therefore, 
we  have  had  no  experience  indicating 
whether  the  OMB  wiU,  or  wiU  not,  facUltate 
carrying  these  studies  forward.  We  assume 
that  OMB  will  cooperate  in  our  endeavors  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  Bureau  of  Economics  now  Is  c(Mnmlt- 
ting  a  substantial  portion  of  Its  personnel 
(40%)  to  the  Concentrated  Industries  Proj- 
ect. The  OMB  has  not  interfered  in  any  way 
with  the  staff's  freedom  to  conduct  their 
investigations. 

On  page  319  Mr.  Turner  asked  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  describe  the  impact  the 
$620,000  reserve  had  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  fiscal  1972  budget  request  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  OMB  was  based  on  what  we 
thought  was  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  all  our  functions  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  agency  must  be  prepared  to 
assimilate  and  effectively  utUlze  new  per- 
sonnel. As  a  result  of  the  $620,000  budget 
adjustment  associated  with  the  President's 
goal  of  reducing  Federal-CivUian  employ- 
ment and  the  collateral  withholding  of 
funds,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
required  to  abolish  72  new  positions  for 
which  funding  had  been  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  one-half  of  the  ciirrent  fiscal  year 
as  follows: 


Posi- 

tions 

Grade 

Title 

Office  of  Executive 

Director 

1 

Deputy  executivt 
director— Man- 

agement  

1 

GS-13 

Systems  analyst 

Bureau  ot  Competition.. 

10 

Office  of  director... 

3 

GS-5 

Clerical. 

Attorney  staff 

2 

GS-14 

Attorneys. 

3 

GS-13 

Do. 

2 

GS-12 

Do. 

Bureau  of  Consumer 

Protection 

3 

Division  of  consu- 

mer education 

2 

GS-15 

Do. 

1 

GS-7 

Secretary. 

Bureau  of  economics 

18 

Office  of  director... 

3 

GS-5 

Clerical. 

Division  of  econ- 

omic evidence 

3 

GS-13 

Economists. 

2 

GS-12 

Do. 

Division  of  Indus- 

try analysis 

1 

GS-14 

Do. 

2 

GS-13 

Do. 

Division  of  financial 

statistics 

1 

GS-13 

Accountant 

2 

GS-12 

Do. 

2 

GS-n 

Do. 

2 

GS-9 

Do. 

Regional  offices 

40 

23 

GS-13 

Attorneys. 

8 

GS-12 

Cons.  prot.  spec 

9 

GS-6 

Clerical 
assistants. 
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The  72  positions  and  $620,000  have  now 
been  permanently  taken  from  our  appropri- 
ation base. 

I  was  also  asked  how  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  be  af- 
fected if  it  does  not  receive  the  total  budget 
sent  to  the  OMB.  The  OMB  has  cut  from  our 
fiscal  1973  budget  request  a  total  of  306 
positions. 

This  reduction  meant  46  positions  request- 


ed for  oonsiimer  protection  activities  at 
headquarters  had  to  be  eliminated.  This  cut 
win  affect  our  consumer  protection  program 
in  many  ways: 

( 1 )  It  will  slow  down  the  spot-checking  of 
compliance  of  outstanding  cease-and-desist 
orders.  Presently,  we  have  one  man  on  this 
Job.  We  estimate  that  a  spot-check  program 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  would  require 
five  attorneys  full  time  in  Washington  with 
substantial  assistance  from  our  regional  of- 
fices. However,  this  program  wUl  now  have 
to  be  handled  on  a  limited  basis. 

(2)  Our  advertising  substantiation  pro- 
gram has  turned  out  to  be  more  costly  In 
direct  financial  outlay  and  in  staffing  ef- 
fort than  expected.  This  is  because  informa- 
tion submitted  by  advertisers  in  many  cases 
is  very  technical  and  must  be  evaluated  by 
outside  consultants  for  in-depth  analysis  of 
technical  data  or  by  our  Division  of  Scien- 
tific Opinions.  In  addition,  it  appears  that 
there  are  more  instances  of  nonsubstantla- 
tion  or  insubstantial  supporting  data  than 
originally  predicted.  We  probably  could  bring 
enforcement  actions  against  roughly  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  ad  claims  for  which  substan- 
tiation was  requested  in  the  first  f  oxir  rounds 
of  questionnaires.  This  means  a  commitment 
of  15  attorneys  fuU  time — assuming  most  of 
these  cases  wUl  not  go  to  trial — and  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  for  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram at  this  time. 

(3)  Our  flammable  fabrics  responsibilities 
are  steadily  increasing.  This  is  because  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  promulgating 
new  standards  of  flammablUty  for  products, 
such  as  children's  sleepwear,  mattresses, 
carpets,  etc.,  that  must  be  enforced  by  tiie 
Commission.  To  keep  up  with  this  Job  we 
have  shifted  personnel  in  the  Division  of 
TextUe  and  Furs  from  wool,  fur  and  textile 
enforcement  to  flammable  fabrics  enforce- 
ment. We  have  now  tipped  the  balance  to 
the  point  where  over  80%  of  the  professional 
resources  of  the  Division  are  devoted  to  flam- 
mable fabrics  enforcement  and  less  than  20% 
to  textile  and  fur  laljellng  review.  At  least 
for  the  next  several  years  we  could  profit- 
ably employ  another  16  attorneys  In  TextUes 
and  Furs.  We  would  also  need  11  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  typists  to  support  the 
work  of  the  above-mentioned  professionals. 

Turning  to  competition,  the  OMB  disal- 
lowed 48  of  the  requested  positions  and 
$736,800.  The  requested  positions  were  need- 
ed to  relieve  current  shortages  being  ex- 
perienced in  handling  the  present  caseload. 

The  Commission  had  plans  to  enter  the 
field  of  hospital  and  medical  costs,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  hospital  supplies,  surgical 
Instruments  and  other  medical  items,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  restraints  of  trade  or 
unfair  practices  were  contributing  mate- 
rially to  the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

It  was  also  anticipated  that  investigation 
of  the  business  conduct  of  selected  multi- 
national corporations  would  be  undertaken 
this  year  in  order  to  determine  whether  ac- 
tions were  being  taken  with  adverse  effect 
on  competition  within  the  United  States 
leading  to  high  or  increased  domestic  prices. 

Resources  were  also  sought  for  allocation 
to  the  field  of  patent  Interference  and  in- 
fringement settlements.  Past  experience  of 
the  Commission  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  settlements  may  frequently  leave  stand- 
ing invalid  patents  with  severe  anticompeti- 
tive effects. 

In  addition,  many  investigations  of  joint 
ventures  have  been  postponed.  Joint  ven- 
tures can  dampen  competition  between  the 
parent  firms.  They  may  also  eliminate  entry 
by  the  parent  firms  in  the  field  in  which  the 
Joint  venture  Is  undertaken. 

Similarly,  compllanoe  with  Oommlaaton 
cease-and-dealst  orden  In  antitrust  and  other 
competition  matters  require  review  and 
attention,  llie  manpower  shortage  prevailing 
In  fiscal  1972  has  Bi|pilficantly  han^Mred  com- 
pliance activities,  and  some  of  the  additional 
positions  sought  for  fiscal  1973  were  to  be 
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allocated  In  part  to  review  outstanding  orden 
In  certain  key  Industries. 

Our  economic  activities  wUl  be  obviously 
affected  by  the  reduction  of  10  positions  from 
the  number  reqiiested  for  our  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics. One  of  the  studies  in  the  Concen- 
trated Industries  Project,  automobUes,  has 
been  Interrupted  so  that  the  staff  pieeently 
committed  to  that  psuticular  Investigation 
could  work  on  policy  planning.  Present  staff- 
ing Is  not  suffldMit  to  get  the  automobile 
study  imderway  again  at  this  time  and  to 
meet  expanding  workload.  A  major  ixurtion 
of  our  economic  effort  workload  has  escalated 
to  meet  the  Increased  demands  for  services 
being  requested  by  the  staff  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  and  trial  of  antitrust 
matters. 

Our  regional  offices  carry  out  the  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  associated  with  many 
new  statutes  such  as  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,,  and  the  new  standards  relating  to  chil- 
dren's sleepwear.  carpets  and  rugs,  the  new 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  as  well  as  moni- 
toring compliance  with  the  Commission's 
present  trade  regulation  rules  such  as  the 
retail  food  store  advertising  and  marketing 
practices  rules  and  pending  trade  regulation 
rules  such  as  care  Ubellng  of  teztUes, 
holder-ln-due   course   and   cooling   off. 

The  fMt  that  our  support  offices  like  the 
General  Counsel's  Office,  Secretary's  Office 
and  administrative  staff  have  also  received 
cuts  cannot  be  overlooked  In  operating  an 
enforcement  agency.  While  no  specific  pro- 
grams can  be  pointed  to  as  being  affected  by 
these  cuts,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  sub- 
stantive staff  cannot  fimction  without  good 
support. 

On  pages  320-322  and  326  and  by  your 
letter  of  February  22,  1972,  you  inquired 
about  the  advertising  practices  of  utility 
cocnpanles.  In  particular,  you  referred  to  an 
advertisement  by  the  Montana-Dakota  TTtUi- 
tles  Company  which  appeared  in  the  Terry 
Tribune  and  the  Fallon  County  Times. 

In  addition  to  your  complaint,  we  have 
received  during  the  past  year  correspondence 
about  utility  advertising  from  consumers, 
scientists  and  environmentalists. 

In  response  to  these  various  complaints  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Consiuner  Protection 
has  been  engaged  In  a  review  of  the 
advertising  practices  conducted  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  electric  utilities.  For  reasons  of 
jurisdictional  limitations  and  resource  alloca- 
tions, this  review  has  been  limited  to  sub- 
stantial Instances  of  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  the  staff's  work  has  primarily 
been  focused  on  advertising  engaged  in  by 
national  trade  associations.  However,  even 
with  this  limitation,  the  amount  of  adver- 
tising to  be  reviewed  was  substantial. 

At  this  time  the  staff  has  substantially 
completed  Its  review  of  this  advertising  for 
accuracy  and  content.  In  this  connection,  I 
might  point  out  some  of  the  issues  raised 
with  respect  to  the  advertising  in  question 
Involved  technical  and  scientific  questions  of 
a  very  complex  nature.  As  a  practical  matter 
evaluating  questions  of  this  type  has  been 
a  time-consuming  activity.  Since  the  initia- 
tion of  this  inquiry  into  this  subject,  it  has 
become  quite  apparent  there  are  a  substan- 
tial number  of  complex  issues  involved  in  this 
matter  In  addition  to  whether  or  not  the 
advertising  representations  may  be  deceptive. 
In  this  vein  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  advertising  statements 
under  close  scrutiny  are  really  material,  that 
is  to  say  significant  to  prospective  purchasers. 
There  U  also  some  question  as  to  whether 
some  of  these  advertisements  are  "commer- 
cial speech"  as  the  courts  have  defined  those 
terms.  It  can  be  argued  that  certain  of  the 
advertisements  promoting  atomic  energy  as 
absolutely  safe  and  pollution  free  and  ad- 
vertisements which  speak  of  the  tax  "ad- 
vantages" of  public  power  are  reaUy  attempts 
to  Influence  public  opinion  and  governmen- 
tal action  and  therefore  immime  from  Com- 
mission scrutiny  by  the  First  Amendment. 
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There  is  also  some  question  as  to  the  fore- 
seeable results  in  this  matter  were  the  Com- 
mission to  bring  a  case.  There  is  concern  that 
the  majority  of  the  public  might  not  under- 
stand fully  what  the  Commission  was  at- 
tacking In  some  of  these  advertisements  and 
that  the  net  result  of  any  Commission  action 
might  be  more  harmful  than  beneflclal. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  the 
staff  has  not  resolved  all  of  these  Important 
questions,  and,  accordingly,  I  am  not  able  to 
advise  you  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  the  Com- 
mission will  take  In  this  matter. 

You  asked  us  to  comment  on  a  particular 
advertisement  by  the  Montana-Dakota  Utili- 
ties Company  for  possible  false  and  deceptive 
representations.  Of  special  concern  was  the 
representation  that  Montana-Dakota  was 
presenUy  paying  9l^  percent  on  Its  most  re- 
cent loan.  The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  has  been  In  contact  with 
the  officials  for  Montana-Dakota.  The  staff 
has  been  informed  that  the  advertising  rep- 
resentation In  question  refers  to  the  com- 
pany's last  bond  Issue  which  was  offered  on 
October  8,  1970.  The  staff  was  further  in- 
formed that  as  a  result  of  this  bond  issue  of- 
fering, Montana-Dakota  Utilities  borrowed 
$15,000,000  at  the  interest  rate  of  914  percent. 
Apparently,  these  are  20-year  bonds  recallable 
5  years  from  the  date  of  Issue.  Until  5  years 
have  expired  from  the  date  of  issue,  however, 
Montana-Dakota  must  pay  9%  percent  inter- 
est on  this  money. 

The  Bureau's  staff  also  inquired  Into  the 
other  representations  made  in  the  mentioned 
advertisement.  However,  the  staff  uncovered 
nothing  which  would  raise  any  questions 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  statements  made 
therein. 

Accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  staff  at  this  time,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  advertisement  Is 
false,  misleading,  or  deceptive  in  any  mate- 
rial respect.  Nevertheless,  a  copy  of  this  ad- 
vertisement will  be  incorporated  into  our 
files.  If  information  subsequently  received 
indicates  that  this  advertisement  is  viola- 
tive of  any  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  appropriate  ac- 
tion will  be  taken. 

On  page  361  Senator  Oumey  asked  If  there 
were  any  Federal  Trade  Commission  em- 
ployees who  previously  worked  with  the  OMB. 
A  review  of  our  personnel  file  indicates  that 
none  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  pro- 
fessional staff  ever  wcx'ked  for  the  OMB. 

On  page  380  there  was  some  discussion 
about  the  Commission's  e(b)  procedures.  To 
avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  the  OMB  does  not  review  FTO 
subpoenas.  We  do  not  clear  Section  6(b) 
special  reports  or  letters  which  are  addressed 
to  persons  under  investigation  for  law  vio- 
lations. This  Is  true  even  If  we  send  ten 
or  more  subpoenas. 

OMB  does  review  Section  6(b)  special  re- 
ports where  we  send  ten  or  more  to  persons 
not  imder  Investigation  for  law  violations, 
i.e..  third  parties.  The  same  applies  to  let- 
ters asking  for  Information.  If  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommission  sends  ten  or  more  identi- 
cal letters  to  third  parties  asking  for  infor- 
mation, these  letters  must  t>e  cleared  with 
OMB  under  present  procedures. 

I  believe  the  above  information  answers  all 
the  questions  raised  during  the  hearings. 
Should  you  like  any  other  Information  or 
need  any  clarification  of  the  matters  dls- 
cussed  above,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 

The  answers  given  above  are  supplemental 
to  the  answers  given  by  me  in  response  to 
questions  addressed  to  me  after  my  state- 
ment to  your  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission.  As  In  the  case  of  my  an- 
swen  to  questions  at  the  hearing,  the  an- 
swers in  this  letter  are  mine  and  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  other  Oommlssioners. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

MlUCe  W.  KiRKPATRICX, 

Chairman. 
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Tbooux.  TkADB  Oomcissioir, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  XS.  1971. 

DxAX  Mb.  Shttltz:  I  am  transmitting  the 
Federal  Trade  Comnxlaslon's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1973,  prepared  In  accordance  with 
Circular  No.  A-li. 

As  required  by  section  1311(b)  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1956,  as 
amended  (31  VS.C.  200(b)).  all  statements 
of  obligations  furnished  to  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  In  connection  with  the 
Commission's  appropriation  request  for  fis- 
cal 1973  consist  of  valid  obligations  as  de- 
fined In  section  1311(a)  of  that  Act. 

In  Commission  meeting  on  September  8, 
1971,  the  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
1973  was  given  full  consideration.  The  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Message  of  Augtist  15,  1971, 
was  a  part  of  this  consideration.  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  1973  request  submitted 
herewith  was  the  Irreducible  minimum  at 
which  this  Commission  could  operate  effec- 
tively In  fiscal   1973. 

The  schedules  for  fiscal  1972  and  Increase 
for  fiscal  1973  have  not  been  amended  to 
show  In  the  first  Instance  the  5%  cut  and 
the  second  Instance  the  Increases  that  would 
be  appropriate  In  line  with  this  cut.  These 
two  schedules  will  be  revised  as  soon  as  word 
Is  received  from  your  office  as  to  the  dol- 
lar amount  of  reduction  required  of  PTC  un- 
der the  President's  directive  for  fiscal  1972. 

The  Commission  will  be  available  to  dis- 
cuss these  budget  estimates  In  greater  de- 
tail at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Milks  W.  Kiskpatrick, 

Chairman. 

Fedehal  Trade  Commission  Highuohts  of 
Fiscal  Year  1973 — Budget  Justification 
For  fiscal  1973  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion requests  an  appropriation  of  $30,647,000. 
which  represents  an  Increase  of  »5,458.000 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.*  These  additional  funds  will  be 
\i8ed  principally  to  recruit  additional  per- 
sonnel that  are  urgently  needed  to  cope  with 
increasing  workloads,  as  well  as  to  provide 
Imaginative  approaches  for  effectively  pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  consumers  and  business- 
men. Specifically,  this  budget  request  will  in- 
crease our  staffing  structure  by  228  new  posi- 
tions In  fliscal  1973,  as  follows:  one  position 
In  the  Office  of  Information;  eight  In  the 
Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation;  20 
In  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Director;  ten 
In  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel;  17  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary:  four  additional 
Hearing  Examiners;  60  positions  In  our  Bu- 
reau of  Competition;  61  In  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection;  27  In  the  Bureau  of 
Economics;  and  30  In  our  Regional  Offices. 
Each  of  these  areas  is  highlighted  below. 
office  of  information 
The  most  serious  problem  facing  the  Of- 
fice of  Information  concerns  the  handling  of 
case  news  releases.  The  Increased  tempo 
of  Commission  activities  requiring  the  prep- 
aration of  case  news  releases — which  consti- 
tutes approximately  90  percent  of  the  an- 
nual output  of  releases — seriously  overbur- 
dens the  current  staff.  An  additional  Infor- 
mation Specialist,  requiring  personnel  com- 
pensation funds  of  $8,400,  is  requested  In 
fiscal  1973  for  this  work. 

OFFICE    OF    POUCT    PLANNING    AND    EVALUATION 

Recognizing  that  sjrstematic  resource  al- 
location Judgments  require  that  the  FTC 
have  available  adequate  planning  Informa- 
tion, a  "policy  planning  Inventory"  Is  being 
developed  to  facilitate  the  grouping  and 
presentation  of  matters  for  evaluation  and 
analysis  by  the  Commission.  Also,  a  system 
Is  being  developed  by  which  quantitative  data 
from  the  Inventory  on  the  actual  resource 
usage  of  the  Commission  can  be  evaliiated 

•Does  not  include  additional  funds  for  pay 
Increases. 
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against  the  framework  of  systematic,  extrin- 
sic planning  factors.  These  "benchmarks" 
will  provide  a  basis  for  establishing  antitrust 
and  consumer  protection  priorities  In  the 
various  market  areas  which  present  them- 
selves for  possible  resource  conunltment  by 
the  Commission. 

Guidelines  are  being  developed  to  assist  In 
the  evaluation  of  specific  projects  for  en- 
forcement action;  also,  active  Involvement 
will  continue  In  the  development  of  research 
projects  on  consumer  behavior  to  assist  In 
framing   enforcement    action. 

To  initiate  these  extensive  projects,  as 
well  as  continue  Its  ongoing  evaluation  and 
other  activities  during  fiscal  1973,  person- 
nel compensation  funds  totaling  $103,100 
are  requested  for  five  additional  professional 
and  three  clerical  positions  for  the  Office  of 
Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation. 

EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR 

An  Increase  of  13  professional  and  seven 
clerical  positions,  requiring  personnel  com- 
pensation funds  of  $190,000  is  requested  In 
fiscal  1973  for  effectively  staffing  the  Office 
of  the  Executive  Director.  Heavy  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  enhancing  our  data  proc- 
essing capabilities  to  form  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  present  and  future  PTC  application. 
The  implementation  of  comprehensive,  fully 
Integrated  systems  wlU  assist  the  Commis- 
sion in  several  areas:  evaluation  of  Issues, 
development  of  priorities,  aUocatlon  of  re- 
sources, and  monitoring  performance.  The 
implementation  of  systems  Is  designed  to  Im- 
prove staff  operational  efficiency  in  the  areas 
of  performance  evaluation  and  adminis- 
trative reporting.  The  personnel  require- 
ments of  the  enhancement  plan  are  heavily 
progranunlng  and  operations  oriented  and 
are  in  line  virlth  the  added  capabilities  of  the 
hardware/software  system  which  will  be  put 
Into  effect  the  last  part  of  fiscal  1972. 

To  provide  an  optimum  level  of  adminis- 
trative support  to  the  operating  areas  we 
serve,  additional  staffing  Is  requested  in  the 
areas  of  Personnel.  Administrative  Services, 
and  Budget  and  Finance.  Also,  compliance 
with  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950  necessitates  that  a  smaU  internal 
audit  unit  be  established  during  fiscal  1973 
to  apprise  key  officials  on  the  efficiency,  effec- 
tiveness and  economy  of  our  program  opera- 
tions. Finally,  personnel  compensation  funds 
of  $27,700  are  requested  for  hiring  disadvan- 
taged youths  on  a  temporary  basis  during  the 
Summer. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

The  number  of  court  actions  handled  by 
this  Office  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years 
has  averaged  102  cases.  At  the  same  time,  the 
records  in  injunction  cases  have  required 
substantial  commitments  of  manpower.  Also, 
the  anticipated  increase  In  investigative,  ad- 
judicative and  rulemaking  proceedings  com- 
menced by  the  Commission  Is  expected  to  re- 
sult In  more  suits  and  actions. 

The  recent  Increase  In  the  filing  of  Com- 
mission complaints  charging  violations  of 
our  various  statutes  Is  expected  to  result  in 
a  corresponding  Increase  In  cease  and  desist 
orders.  Also,  complex  administrative  records 
wlU  be  compUed  for  the  Increasing  number 
of  antitrust  cases  expected  to  be  Instituted 
by  the  Commission. 

Special  legal  research  Into  fundamental 
areas  of  procedural  and  substantive  law  of 
special  concern  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  reports  on  consumer  and 
ecological  legislation  will  require  additional 
commitments  of  manpower. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Congress  will  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  in  two  sig- 
nificant respects:  extending  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  practices  "affecting"  com- 
merce; and  the  granting  of  preliminary  In- 
junctive power  against  unfair  or  deceptive 
practices  adversely  affecting  consumers. 
These  actions.  If  taken,  could  also  tncreaae 
the  lltlgatlve  workload  of  the  Office. 
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To  effectively  carry  out  the  Increasing  re- 
sponslblUtles  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel,  per- 
sonnel compensation  funds  of  $109,400  and 
ten  new  Attorney  positions  are  requested  for 
fiscal  1973. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

The  Correspondence  Section  has  been  au- 
thorized to  Increase  Its  size  and  expand  its 
correspondence  handUng  ci4>abUlty  to  cope 
with  a  doubling  In  the  volume  of  the  Com- 
mission's maU.  Also,  the  Section  plans  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  correspondence 
wherein  substantive  repUes  are  prepared 
from  less  than  one  percent  to  26  percent  In 
fiscal  1973. 

In  fiscal  1973.  the  Division  of  Legal  and 
Public  Records  expects  a  ten  percent  Increase 
In  the  volume  of  paper  work  and  record  keep- 
ing resulting  from  a  projected  Increase  In 
size  and  volume  of  production  on  the  part 
of  the  operating  bureaus. 

To  cope  with  the  Increasing  workloads,  17 
additional  clerical  positions  and  personnel 
compensation  funds  of  $89,800  are  requested. 

HEARING   EXAMINERS 

Beginning  in  fiscal  1970  the  volume  of  liti- 
gated cases  and  the  formal  case  load  of  the 
Commission  began  to  Increase,  necessitating 
greater  involvement  by  Hearing  Examiners 
In  evidentiary  hearings  and  prehearing  con- 
ferences. This  trend  wUl  continue  to  ac- 
celerate through  fiscal  1973  as  a  result  of  the 
anticipated  increase  In  the  number  of  liti- 
gated cases,  particularly  those  of  a  regional 
nature.  Accordingly,  four  additional  Hearing 
Examiners,  requiring  personnel  compensa- 
tion funds  of  $90,000,  are  requested. 

BUREAU  OF  COMPETinoK 

The  critical  aspect  of  preventing  \mdue 
restraints  on  competition  and  preserving 
opportuntles  for  smaU  and  large  business 
concerns  to  compete  fairly,  as  well  as  fash- 
ioning an  antitrust  enforcement  program 
is  evaluating  the  merits  of  particular  com- 
plaints and  the  potential  competitive  bene- 
fits of  corrective  enforcement.  This  Is  an 
especially  vital  phase  of  the  Bureau's  en- 
forcement activity  because  sufficient  man- 
power is  not  available  to  fully  Investigate 
each  complaint,  or  to  remedy  every  ocxnpet- 
Itlve  problem  which  may  from  time  to  time 
affect  an  industry  simultaneously  In  several 
regions  of  the  country. 

The  Bureau's  present  litigation  burden 
is  increasing.  In  fiscal  1971,  33  restraint  of 
trade  complaints  were  Issued,  about  one- 
third  more  than  the  24  In  the  previous  period. 
This  upward  trend  seems  likely  to  accelerate 
through  fiscal  1973,  and  wUl  Increase  the 
number  of  cases  to  be  tried. 

Investigations  performed  by  the  Bureau 
are  related  to  a  broad  range  of  Industries 
and  products,  and  concern  alleged  antitrust 
violations  of  many  types.  For  example,  sig- 
nificant investigative  resource  commitments 
continue  to  be  directed  at  two  major  Inves- 
tigations in  the  energy  field:  acquisitions  by 
oil  companies  of  coca  companies  and  coal 
reserves:  and  reserve  reporting  practices  of 
companies  marketing  natural  gas  from  the 
Southern  Louisiana  basin.  Both  Inquiries  are 
part  of  a  four-phase  study  of  concentration 
In  the  energy  field.  The  study,  also  Involving 
the  Bureau  of  Economics,  will  extend  throueh 
fiscal  1973. 

Some  of  the  current  matters  Involving 
petroleiun  marketing  also  will  require  staff 
commitments  into  fiscal  1973.  Service  station 
lease  limitations,  dealer  coercion,  vertical 
price  fixing,  and  reciprocity,  are  being  ac- 
tively Investigated  now.  but  the  complex 
nature  of  some  of  the  competitive  problems 
raised  Indicate  the  likelihood  that  investiga- 
tions will  continue  into  fiscal  1973. 

Also,  milk  investigations,  requiring  signifi- 
cant legal  expertise,  will  continue.  Orders 
issued  in  the  early  sixties  against  Borden, 
National  Dairy  (now  Kraftoo),  Beatrice 
Foods  and  Foremost,  prohibiting  acquisitions 
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of  smaller  dairy  firms,  will  begin  to  expire 
m  fiscal  1973.  A  broad-scale  Investigation  of 
milk  marketing  practices  and  present  mar- 
ket structure  In  selected  major  metropoli- 
tan markets  is  necessary  before  the  Bureau 
can  recommend  action  to  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  market  pricing  problems,  and  dairy 
mergers  which  can  be  anticipated  after  ex- 
piration of  these  orders.  Adjudicative  pro- 
ceedings In  this  Industry  may  be  required 
in  fiscal  1973. 

In  the  drug  Industry,  the  Commission  Is 
currently  investigating  a  number  of  large 
acquisitions  by  leading  pharmaceutical  firms 
of  well-known  cosmetic  and  toilet  goods 
companies.  A  major  manpower  commitment 
to  these  Inquiries,  to  dertwrmlne  merger  ef- 
fect on  the  structure  of  the  cosmetic  and 
toilet  goods  Industries,  should  carry  over 
into  1973. 

Other  matters  which  are  expected  to 
carry  over  into  fiscal  1973  Involve  Investiga- 
tions of  reciprocity  principally  In  the  oil 
and  chemical  Industries,  and  an  extensive 
review  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Roblnson-Patman  orders  in  restoring 
or  preserving  competition. 

Each  of  these  studies  has  generated  pub- 
lic attenition  and  the  correspondence  and 
complaints  received  from  consumers  have 
added  to  the  workload  of  this  Bureau. 

Of  major  Importance  is  the  task  of  assur- 
ing compliance  with  Commission  orders. 
Many  of  the  orders  Issued  under  Section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  in  some  Instances  un- 
der Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act,  contain  prohibi- 
tions against  future  acquisitions  without 
prior  Commission  approval.  Bequests  for 
merger  approval  by  those  firms  under  order 
have  increased  steadily  and  this  trend 
should  continue  during  fiscal  1973.  Addition- 
ally, a  sizable  number  of  orders  requires 
the  supervision  of  divestitures  directed  for 
acquisitions  held  to  be  in  violation  of  Section 
7. 

Td  enable  the  Bureau  to  accomplish  the 
activities  planned  for  fiscal  1973,  35  new 
Attorney  and  15  clerical  positions  requiring 
personnel  compensation  funds  of  $431,700 
are  requested  for  fiscal  1073. 

BUREAU   OF   CONSUMER   PROTECTION 

During  fiscal  1973  the  Bureau  will  increase 
Its  Involvement  in  the  complex  marketplace 
problems  facing  today's  consumer.  This  con- 
cern ranges  far  beyond  coping  with  the  sim- 
pler malpractices  of  an  earlier  day,  extending 
as  it  now  does  Into  complex  questions  of 
environmental  quality,  access  to  equal  mar- 
ketplace treatment  for  deprived  groups,  and 
the  redress  of  Imbalance  between  the  small 
buyer  and  the  larger  seller.  To  deal  with 
problems  of  this  scope  and  magnitude  re- 
quires one  additional  Attorney  to  assist  the 
Bureau  Director  in  carrying  out  these  ever- 
Increasing  responsibilities.  Also,  seven  addi- 
tional cleric  are  necessary  to  process  the 
expanding  workloads  generated  within  the 
programs  of  the  Bureau. 

Two  additional  Attorneys  are  requested  to 
assist  in  the  continuous  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  problem  areas  and  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  Bureau- wide  projects 
to  be  undertaken. 

To  fully  implement  a  survey  designed  to 
determine  the  degree  of  present-day  com- 
pliance of  all  orders  Issued  In  the  1960'8  as 
well  as  to  recommend  appropriate  action  to 
obtain  compliance  with  the  old  orders  or  to 
halt  current  deceptive  practices  not  covered 
by  the  original  orders,  three  additional  At- 
torneys and  two  clerical  employees  are  re- 
quired in  fiscal  1973. 

The  President,  in  his  1971  Message  on 
Consiuner  Affairs,  reported  that  his  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  was  examin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  national 
consumer  fraud  clearinghouse  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  Information  between  appro- 
priate Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Iluougb  continuing  dlaous- 
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slons  between  Commission  officials,  r^re- 
sentatlves  of  Mrs.  Knauer's  office,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Oeneral,  it 
has  become  clear  that  additional  steps  must 
be  taken  to  further  explore  the  President's 
directive.  One  such  step  is  the  analysis  of 
the  data  processing  ramifications  associated 
with  that  proposal. 

The  Commission  has  been  working  during 
the  past  year  to  establish  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Coordinating  Committees  by  bring- 
ing together  Federal,  state  and  local  officials 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  consumer  practices.  By  pooling 
Information  possessed  by  these  several  agen- 
cies it  is  possible,  through  computer  tech- 
nology, to  tabulate  and  classify  consumer 
complaints  with  considerable  benefit  to  the 
consiuner.  However,  at  best  the  present  ap- 
plication Is  extremely  limited  and  unsc^hlstl- 
cated.  Also,  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  additional  analysis  must  be  given  the 
data  collected  by  these  Committees  In  order 
to  better  serve  the  consumer  protection  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission. 

Although  there  has  been  measurable  prog- 
ress m  the  development  of  an  ongoing  con- 
sumer fraud  clearinghouse  type  operation, 
much  needs  to  be  done.  Our  sense  of  the 
problem  Is  that  these  Coordinating  Commit- 
tees in  essence  form  the  nucleus  of  what 
would  become  a  consumer  fraud  clearing- 
house should  our  continuing  review  and 
analysis  Indicate  that  the  program  should 
be  expanded.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  is 
requesting  additional  contractual  funds, 
identified  under  our  general  operating  ex- 
I>enses,  to  better  evaluate  and  upgrade  the 
processing  of  data  from  Its  now  existing 
Coordinating  Committees. 

In  fiscal  1973.  the  newly  renamed  Division 
of  National  Advertising  plans  to  expand  the 
monitoring  of  all  national  television  adver- 
tising by  requiring  networks  to  submit  com- 
plete advertising  storyboards,  thereby  ex- 
pediting corrective  actions.  Also,  It  hopes  to 
conduct  a  more  concerted  review  of  denti- 
frice, cosmetic  and  device  advertising. 

Continuing  programs  for  fiscal  1973  Include 
timely  and  effective  action  against  deceptive 
advertising  appearing  on  national  television; 
conducting  a  study  and  hearing  on  the  Im- 
pact of  Modern  Advertising  Techniques  on 
consumers;  policing  drug  advertisements, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  analgesics,  cal- 
matives and  sedatives;  reviewing  health,  nu- 
tritional, and  weight  reduction  claims;  and 
examining  advertisements  associated  with 
health  and  beauty  aids,  devices,  and  plans. 
Also,  significant  commitments  of  manpower 
must  be  programmed  for  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, "environmental"  advertising,  and  insur- 
ing that  the  advertising  of  nonprescription 
drug  products  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
labeling  requirements  stemming  from  FDA- 
FTC  labeling  standards. 

To  cc^e  with  these  new  and  expanded  on- 
going projects,  18  additional  personnel  (11 
professional  and  seven  clerical  employees) 
are  requested  for  fiscal  1973. 

In  the  area  of  Oeneral  Litigation,  eight  ad- 
ditional Attorneys  and  two  clerlu  are  re- 
quested in  fiscal  1973  to  handle  the  increasing 
lltlgatlve  workload  related  to  such  Important 
consumer  areas  as  product  safety;  advertising 
and  performance  of  warranties  and  product 
reliability:  interstate  support  by  national 
finance  companies  and  manufacturers  for 
local  hard  core  fraud;  unfair  business  prac- 
tices; career  schools;  magazine,  newspaper 
and  direct  mall  advertising;  and  personal 
contact  sales  practices.  In  addition,  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  time  will  be  allotted  to  a 
preliminary  Investigation  function  planned 
to  respond  to  a  large  volume  of  Congressional 
and  consumer  complaints,  as  well  as  deter- 
mine whether  formal  investigations  should 
be  opened. 

For  fiscal  1973  the  Division  of  Rules  and 
Ouldes  is  requesting  eight  Attorneys  and 
thre*  clerical  employees  to  aaslBt  In  prq>ar- 
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Ing  guides  and/or  rules  In  several  new  areas 
of  particular  concern  to  consiuners,  as  well 
as  completing  ongoing  activities.  New  proj- 
ects scheduled  for  fiscal  1973  include  pro- 
rata guarantees;  standardization  of  clothing 
sizes;  destination  charges;  the  shelf  life  of 
dry  cell  batteries;  a  uniform  symbol  (glyph) 
system  for  advertisements  Involving  danger- 
ous or  hazardous  products;  automobile 
dealer  guidelines  regarding  price,  guarantee 
representations,  model  designation  and  year, 
demonstrator  and  repossessed  cars,  and  used 
car  representations;  'trading  stamps;  and 
special  assignments,  compliance  activities, 
and  general  interpretive  work.  Numerous  on- 
going projects  will  carry  over  into  fiscal  1973, 
and  will  continue  to  require  substantial  com- 
mitments of  manpower. 

The  Division  of  Scientific  Opinions  will  be 
called  upon  increasingly  to  render  scientific 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Commission  and 
the  Divisions  of  National  Advertising.  Oen- 
eral Litigation,  and  Rules  and  Ouldes.  In 
fiscal  1973.  scientific  opinions  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  areas  of  nonprescription  and 
hundreds  of  "me-too-drugs";  analgesics; 
weight  reduction;  product  safety;  alleged 
environmental  contaminants;  foods  with 
special  dietary  and  nutritional  claims;  cos- 
metics and  drugs;  and  dentifrices,  dental 
preparations  and  adjuncts.  It  is  also  antici- 
pated that  research  into  the  "tar  and  nico- 
tine content"  of  cigarettes  will  be  stepped-up 
and  that  the  gas  phase  analysis  of,  and  heavy 
metal  determination  In  cigarettes  will  be 
initiated.  Five  additional  professional  and 
two  clerical  personnel  are  requested  for  these 
activities  In  fiscal  1973. 

In  summary,  to  carry  out  the  programs 
planned  for  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection in  fiscal  1973.  an  Increase  of  61  addi- 
tional positions  (38  professional  and  23  cleri- 
cal employees)  requiring  personnel  compen- 
sation funds  of  $612,600  is  requested  for 
fiscal  1973.  Also.  $15,000  is  requested  for  hir- 
ing Consultants  to  assist  in  training  state 
and  local  consumer  education  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  as  vrell  as  to  Implement 
the  President's  Consumer  Fraud  Clearing- 
house project. 

BUREAU   OF   ECONOMICS 

Seven  additional  professional  positions  are 
requested  to  enable  the  Division  of  Economic 
Evidence  to  cope  with  Increasing  Investiga- 
tive assignments.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
the  pre-merger  notification  program  will  con- 
tinue to  require  substantial  manpower  com- 
mitments. Also,  the  collection,  coding  and 
computerization  of  significant  data  relative 
to  merger  activities  will  continue  to  be  of 
Increasing  significance. 

The  staff  will  become  more  involved  In 
Roblnson-Patman  investigations,  which  will 
require  additional  manpower  in  fiscal  19'73. 
Also,  heavy  manpower  commitments  are  be- 
ing made  to  FTC  Act  Section  5  investigations, 
which  include  a  follow-through  on  the  com- 
plaint Issued  against  bottling  franchise  re- 
strictions; examinations  of  reciprocity  prac- 
tices, primarily  In  chemicals;  and  the  affects 
of  advertising  on  competition  and  on  the 
quality  of  information  given  to  consumers 
by  producers  of  cereals,  analgesics,  rubber 
tires,  and  soft  drinks.  The  commitment  of 
staff  resources  to  Clayton  Act  Section  7  mat- 
ters will  continue.  In  the  consumer  protec- 
tion area,  the  Division  is  becoming  Involved 
In  trade  regulation  rules  where  the  effect 
of  the  rule  raises  Issues  concerning  competi- 
tion among  firms  affected  by  the  rules. 

To  assist  the  Commission  in  its  policy 
planning  functions,  the  staff  will  complete 
three  studies  of  past  Commission  enforce- 
ment policy  in  fiscal  1972;  an  analysis  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Clayton  Act  Section  7  orders; 
and  analyses  of  the  Commission's  enforce- 
ment policies  in  the  dairy  and  in  the  food 
distribution  industries.  In  fiscal  1973  the 
review  of  Roblnson-Patman  enforcement, 
begun  diiring  the  current  fiscal  year,  will 
continue.  These  reviews  will  continue  to  be 
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emphasized  to  assist  the  Commission  In  de- 
termining which  types  of  enforcement  ac- 
tions are  likely  to  have  the  highest  rewards 
in  terms  of  maximizing  consumer  welfare. 

The  Division  of  Industry  Analysis  requests 
seven  additional  professional  positions  In 
fiscal  1973  to  expand  Its  capablUUes  In  three 
broad  areas:  conducting  long-range  research 
on  structural  and  competitive  problems  In 
the  economy;  completing  special  projects 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Congress, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  Commission; 
and  providing  complex  economic  analyses 
needed  to  identify  Industries  and  practices 
most  In  need  of  enforcement  action. 

For  some  time  the  Commission  has 
planned  to  study  Important  Industries  which 
appear  to  be  highly  concentrated.  The  energy 
crisis  which  began  to  develop  in  late  1970 
prompted  the  Commission  to  direct  the  Bu- 
reau of  Economics  to  expedite  its  study  plans 
for  this  area  and  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
a  prc^osed  study  of  the  energy  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Pursuant  to  this  directive,  the  staff  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  the  Commission  a 
report  outlining  the  possible  dimensions  of 
the  study  areas  within  the  energy  sector  of 
our  economy  requiring  attention.  The  Com- 
mission, noting  that  the  energy  study  would 
Involve  a  considerable  portion  of  our  exist- 
ing manpower,  approved  the  priority  study 
of  four  specific  areas  bearing  on  concentra- 
tion: (1)  a  market  boundaries  inquiry;  (2) 
an  industry  structural  analysis;  (3)  effects 
of  structural  change  on  market  power;  and 
(4)  effects  of  structural  change  on  new  in- 
vestment and  research  and  development. 
These  studies,  which  are  now  underway,  will 
extend  through  fiscal  1973  and  will  require 
additional  manpower. 

Four  additional  studies  Involving  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  electrical  machinery,  autos,  and 
chemicals  have  been  recommended  to  the 
Commission,  with  plans  to  begin  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  carry  through  fiscal  1973. 
These  industries  are  large  and  raise  funda- 
mental Issues  with  respect  to  competitive 
policy.  For  example,  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, problems  in  the  area  of  safety  and 
pollution  may.  according  to  some,  only  be 
solvable  by  coordinated,  cooperative  activity 
of  the  producers.  Such  action,  however,  raises 
serious  antitrust  concern. 

Also,  Joint  ventures  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry have  l>een  increasing  In  importance. 
We  plan  to  examine  the  economic  benefits 
of  this  activity  and  the  possible  anticompeti- 
tive aspects,  particularly  since  it  is  alleged 
that  the  major  chemical  companies  avoid 
confrontation  with  each  other  by  Jointly 
entering  new  markets. 

Six  new  professional  and  two  clerical  posi- 
tions are  requested  to  allow  our  financial 
statistics  program  to  expand  its  coverage  of 
the  annual  lines  of  business  report  to  an 
additional  600  multl-biUlon-doUar  corpora- 
tions; obtain  from  2,600  very  large  corpora- 
tions monthly  estimates  of  profits  and  cor- 
porate tax  accruals  to  ascertain  the  fiscal 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  business  com- 
munity and  the  status  of  the  Federal  budget; 
and  expand  the  coverage  of  the  quarterly  fll 
nanclal  reporting  program  beyond  its  present 
commitments  and  plans. 

Five  new  clerical  positions  are  requested 
for  the  stenographic  unit  to  expedite  increas- 
ing workloads  generated  by  the  Divisions 
within  this  Bureau. 

In  summary,  to  accomplish  the  important 
activities  planned  for  the  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ics during  fiscal  1973,  27  additional  poeitions 
requiring  personnel  compensation  funds  of 
•316.200  are  requested.  Also,  $10,000  is  re- 
quested for  hiring  Consultants  needed  to 
complete  the  concentrated  industries  studies 
and  other  Bureau  projects. 

RBCIONAL  OmcXS 

To  more  effectively  discharge  the  expand- 
e<«  responsibUities  of  the  Regional  Offices, 
a-:  Increase  of  30  Consumer  Protection  Spe- 
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ciallsts  and  personnel  compensation  funds  of 
•277,000  are  requested  for  fiscal  1973. 

Additional  personnel  will  accommodate  en- 
forcement of  the  new  carpet  and  rug  stand- 
ards, as  well  as  further  Intensify  enforcement 
of  the  overall  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  as  ap- 
plied generally  to  wearing  apparel  and  fabric 
to  be  used  in  wearing  apparel.  In  fiscal  1973, 
the  Commission  anticipates  being  faced  with 
reeponsibUlty  for  enforcing  additional  stand- 
ards In  the  area  of  children's  sleepwear.  These 
additional  employees  will  permit  the  Re- 
gional Offices  to  carry  a  heavier  workload 
than  in  previous  years.  This  workload  has 
been  expanding  rapidly  because  of  additional 
delegations  of  authority. 

Adequate  performance  of  the  expanded 
responsibUities  assigned  to  the  Regional  Of- 
fices can  most  economlcsilly  be  performed 
by  Commission  personnel  stationed  in  the 
cities  and  major  metropolitan  areas  where 
potential  workloads  exist — ^particularly  con- 
sumer protection  problems.  To  effectively 
structure  and  utilize  the  Commission's  field 
staff.  It  has  been  recommended  that  our  Re- 
gional Office  activities  be  strengthened  in 
Dallas  and  Denver.  Funds  of  930,000  are  being 
requested  in  the  Commission's  "Other  Ex- 
penses" portion  of  the  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

MAINTAINING   THE    STAFFINO    BASE 

Additional  personnel  compensation  funds 
totaling  $603,000  are  requested  to  maintain 
the  staffing  base  provided  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Commission's  ongoing  programs 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Of  this  amount, 
•527,400  will  be  \ised  to  annualize  the  pay- 
roll costs  of  the  77  new  positions  authorized 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  but  funded  for  only 
one-half  a  year;  •230,800  is  needed  to  cover 
the  costs  of  mandatory  wlthin-grade  salary 
adjustments  for  the  Commission's  staff.  Due 
consideration  has  been  given  to  savings  of 
•155,200  resulting  from  two  less  official  work- 
days in  fiscal  1973. 

GENCSAI.   OPERATINO    EXPENSES 

The  proposed  expansions  in  the  Commis- 
sion's programs  and  the  related  Increases  in 
staffing  will  require  the  provision  of  person- 
nel  benefits  and  related  support  such   as 
travel,    office   space,    communications,    con- 
tractual  services,   supplies   and   equipment. 
These  items,  together  with  funds  to  defray 
rising  operating  expenses  of   the   Commis- 
sion, will  require  additional  funds  for  gen- 
eral  operating   expenses  of  •2,670,200.   This 
amount  will  provide  funds  for  such  extraor- 
dinary Items  as  equipment  for  our  cigarette 
smoking  laboratory  and  our  flammable  fab- 
rics testing  facility;   data  contracts  of  our 
financial  statistics  program;  extramural  data 
processing   services   necessary   to   accelerate 
the  completion  of  ovir  important  concen- 
trated industry  studies;  Independent  testing 
of  advertising  claims;  expansion  of  the  com- 
puter capabilities  of  our  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Coordinating  Committees;   planning  a 
comprehensive  and  fully  integrated  manage- 
ment information  system;  and  determining 
the  feasibUity  of  establishing  a  consumer 
fraud    clearinghouse.    Also,    the    additional 
funds  wUl  allow  tor  leasing  addiUonal  oom- 
putw  equipment  and  procuring  related  sup- 
plies; renting  additional  office  space  for  the 
additional    staff    requested    in    fiscal    1973; 
strengthening   our   Regional    Office    staffing 
pattern;    defraying  the   postage,   envelopes, 
and  maintenance  costs  associated  with  the 
Commission's    centralized    and    aut<Mnated 
mailing  system  used  for  the  mass  distribu- 
tion of  such  printed  material  as  flammable 
fabric   notices;    providing   for   stenographic 
reporting  services  that  currently  exceed  the 
amount  available  in  our  appropriation  base; 
and  enabling  our  Consumer  Protection  Spe- 
cialists and  Attorney  staff  in  the  major  bu- 
reaus to  travel.  These  items  are  explained  in 
greater  detail  under  the  "Other  Expenses" 
portion  of  our  budget. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  summarize  the  activities  of  Con- 
gress, reprint  it  from  the  Congressional 
RccoRo  at  my  expense,  and  mail  it  to  my 
constituents.  I  have  foUowed  this  prac- 
tice during  my  12  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  order  to  place  my 
record  before  the  residents  of  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  and  to  en- 
courage than  to  send  their  views  on  the 
major  Issues  of  the  day  to  me. 

In  addition  to  sending  the  summary  of 
congressional  activities,  I  send  to  my  con- 
stituents a  questionnaire  on  those  issues 
expected  to  come  before  the  Congress. 
Prom  the  answers  received  to  those  ques- 
tions, from  the  many  letters  received  by 
my  office  each  day  and  from  my  personal 
contact  in  the  district,  I  am  able  to  learn 
the  thinking  of  the  people  I  represent  in 
Washingt<»i.  This  is  helpfid  to  me  In  de- 
ciding how  to  vote  on  various  measures 
as  well  as  in  the  other  duties  connected 
with  my  representation  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  It  is  important 
for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  reflect  the 
coQcems  of  his  constituents  and  I  have 
tried  to  do  just  that  during  my  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

QUESTIONNAIRE   REST7LTS 

Earlier  this  year  I  sent  out  approxi- 
mately 200,000  questiwmaires  and  re- 
ceived a  return  of  nearly  15  percent.  This 
is  a  very  high  return  and  illustrates  the 
high  level  of  interest  In  the  Issues  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  our  district.  It  is 
both  challenging  and  encouraging  to 
know  that  my  constituents  are  active  and 
informed  about  the  legislation  pending 
before  the  Craigress.  Following  are  the 
questions  asked  and  the  answers  re- 
ceived: 

Please  indieete  your  views  on  the  fclkwing  questions: 

1.  Which  of  the  following  should  be  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 

nam? 
(a)  Withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  and  negotiate  for 

the  return  of  prisoners  after  our  military 

involvement  has  ended 446 

0))  Maintain  a  residual  military  force  In  VieVn'am 

until  prisoners  are  released 27  2 

(c)  Suspend  withdrawals    and    take  military 

action  to  free  prisoners 12.3 

2.  Which  of  the  following  should  be  U.S.  policy  o'n  arii- 

nesty  for  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  draft 
Iaws7 

(a)  No  amnesty  under  any  condition 15.4 

(b)  Amnesty  in  return  for  3  years  service  in'a 
nonmilitary  conscientious  objector  field.    ..    47.7 

(c)  General  amnesty  for  all  following  the  end  of 

our  role  in  the  war 13.5 

Please  answer  each  question  Yes       No 

3.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  wage-price  con- 

^trds? 61.3     28.1 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  taw?..  58.9     31.7 
%.  Do  you  favor  a  welfare  reform  bill  which  would 

provide  a  Federal  minimum  payment  for  all 

poor, including  the  working  poor? 48.3     31.6 

6.  Do  you  favor  irKreased  Federal  aid  to  States 

and   local   government  through   revenue 

»J«»ring7 53.3     22.4 

7.  Do  you  support  the  President's  request  for 

increased  military  appropriations? 22.6     56.1 

8.  Do  you  believe  a  greater  percentage  of  the 

total  budget  should  be  spent  on  domestic 

programs? 64.1     23.6 

9.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  prohibit  compul- 

sory school  busing? 56.3     37.1 

10.  Do  you  support  increased  Federal  efforts  to 

control  drug  abuse? 91.6      3.2 
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You  will  note  that  many  of  the  per- 
centages do  not  total  100.  The  missing 
percentages  represent  those  who  did  not 
respond  to  particular  questions  and 
whom  I  have  assumed  are  imdedded. 

At  the  present  time  Congress  is  find- 
ing it  quite  difficult  to  pass  any  contro- 
versial or  new  legislation  because  of  the 
election  year  primary  activities.  We  will 
have  to  recess  for  the  political  conven- 
tions of  both  parties  in  July  and  August 
and  most  Members  hope  to  adjourn  by 
October  1  in  order  to  return  home  for 
the  November  election  campaigns.  Pend- 
ing final  action  by  the  Congress,  I  can 
give  you  this  report  on  the  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  to  date. 

rOREIGN  ATPAIRS 

The  recent  escalation  of  the  U.S.  role 
in  the  Indochina  war  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  concern  In  the  Congress.  There 
seems  to  be  increasing  support  for  the 
establishment  of  a  final  date  for  total 
U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
Eund  I  have  cosponsored  a  number  of 
resolutions  calling  for  total  n.S.  with- 
drawal within  6  months  conditional  upon 
the  release  of  n.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

The  world  picture  can  be  quite  hope- 
ful if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  agree  to  work  together  for 
peace.  The  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
for  example,  is  dependent  to  a  large  de- 
gree on  the  involvement  of  the  major 
powers.  I  have  supported  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Israel,  including  the  prompt  de- 
livery of  phant<»n  jets,  because  of  the 
need  to  bolster  Israel's  defense  position 
in  the  light  of  Soviet  military  aid  to  the 
Arab  States. 

The  decisions  of  the  major  powers  in 
sending  or  not  sending  military  aid  to 
other  nations  can  provoke  dangerous 
confrontations  or  at  the  other  extreme 
can  cool  off  potentially  hazardous  situ- 
ations. The  SALT  talks  can  if  successful 
go  a  long  way  toward  controlling  these 
kinds  of  actions  in  the  future  and  can 
play  a  significant  role  in  reducing  the 
very  high  defense  and  military  budgets 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
We  must  watch  developments  in  this 
area  very  closely  during  the  months 
ahead  and  hope  that  responsible  and 
reasonable  progress  wHl  be  made  in  this 
area. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appr(H>rla- 
tions  CcHnmittee  I  had  the  oi^wrtunity 
to  participate  directly  in  a  number  of  de- 
cisions In  the  foreign  affairs  field.  I  have 
supported  efforts  to  end  appropriations 
to  continue  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  more 
than  6  mraiths  although  such  amend- 
ments have  as  yet  not  been  approved  by 
the  House.  I  was  able  to  sponsor  and  vote 
for  legislation  authorizing  the  appropri- 
ation of  $85  million  for  the  resettlement 
of  Soviet  Jews  in  Israel.  The  House  acted 
favorably  on  this  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  I  was  gratified  by  that  action.  I  voted 
to  reduce  the  UJ3.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations,  anoUier  vote  sustained 
by  the  House,  because  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  express  our  dlsainwlntment  over  the 
failures  of  the  world  body  to  play  a  more 
meaningful  role  in  bringing  belligerent 
parties  to  the  peace  table.  We  must  re- 
assess the  peacekeeping  functions  of  the 
UJ^.  In  the  years  ahead  if  we  are  to 
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avoid  future  VIetnams  and  improve  the 

chances  of  future  generations  for  peace. 

coMBcirncES 

As  I  have  mentioned  I  serve  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  a  most 
important  and  infiuential  committee. 
That  committee  assignment  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  expwess  my  views  on  the 
priorities  vrtiich  I  believe  we  ought  to  es- 
tablish and  emphasize.  In  voting  on  ap- 
propriation measures,  I  have  voted  con- 
sistently to  Increase  appropriations  for 
education,  health,  job  development,  and 
law  enforcement  assistance  programs. 
These  are  major  areas  in  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  doing  more  to  encour- 
age our  States  and  local  communities 
to  make  greater  efforts.  I  have  also  tried 
to  scrutinize  the  proposed  budgets  for 
defense,  space  and  other  programs  where 
I  believe  there  is  room  for  cutting  non- 
essential spending.  In  those  areas  i  have 
voted  to  reduce  space  program  expendi- 
tures, against  the  deveUvment  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  and  against  ex- 
pansion of  the  ABM  program. 

Last  year  I  was  named  chairman  of  a 
Select  Small  Business  Subc<Hnmittee. 
Since  that  time  we  have  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  minority  small  business 
program  highlighting  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  designed  to 
help  minority  businessmen.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  helping  the  small  business- 
man in  general  and  the  minority  busi- 
nessman in  particular,  but  very  little 
action  in  either  area.  Our  subcommittee 
will  be  making  recommendations  for 
changing  these  programs  very  shortly. 

Our  subcommittee  has  also  held  hear- 
ings in  Washington  and  New  York  on 
the  increasing  and  vanrlng  prices  of  gas- 
oline and  imfair  action  by  refiners 
against  local  stations. 

HOITSING 

The  House  will  probably  consider 
amendments  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  later  this  month.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  programs  to  re- 
habilitate small  private  homes  in  order 
to  preserve  the  ch£iracter  of  residential 
neighborhoods.  During  the  debate  on 
Federal  housing  legislation,  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
about  the  problems  which  can  result 
from  imposing  massive  housing  develop- 
ments on  communities  which  are  not  able 
to  absorb  these  projects.  We  must  guard 
against  the  "saturated-housing"  projects 
such  as  the  one  which  has  caused  the 
disruption  and  division  of  communities 
like  Forest  Hills.  The  lesson  of  Forest 
Hills  has  hopefully  taught  us  that  in 
order  not  to  destroy  or  polarize  neighbor- 
hoods there  must  be  community  par- 
ticipation and  planning  of  all  support 
facilities  such  as  schools,  hospitals  and 
transportation. 

xas  ECONOMY — TAX  RKPORIC 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  eco- 
nomic control  program  begim  last  sum- 
mer will  work.  It  htis  certainly  not  pro- 
duced the  short-term  results  we  would 
have  wished  to  see.  The  inflationary 
spiral  continues,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  food  prices.  Most  disappointing  is  the 
failure  to  reduce  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  have  voted  for  increased  public 
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works  programs  and  public  employment 
programs  in  order  to  put  more  people  in 
jobs,  open  new  job  opportunities  and  re- 
duce increasing  welfare  rolls. 

The  tax  structure  has  been  criticized 
throughout  our  Nation's  history  but 
never  with  the  force  and  volume  of  to- 
day's critics.  We  need  not  only  tax  re- 
form to  close  loopholes  and  rearrange 
the  burden  of  taxes  but  we  need  tax 
relief  as  well  to  help  the  middle-income 
family.  In  this  latter  area,  I  have  re- 
centiy  introduced  a  property  tax  and 
rent  relief  bill.  This  legislation  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  for  local  property 
taxes  and  25  percent  of  rent  paid  by 
apartment  dwellers.  The  tax  credit,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $300  would  benefit  the 
middle-income  family  which  bears  the 
greatest  burden  in  connection  with  local 
taxes  and  high  rents. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Drug  addiction  and  the  crime  it  pro- 
duces remains  our  No.  1  law  enforce- 
ment problem.  I  have  voted  for  in- 
creased funding  of  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance to  local  agencies  as  well  as  in- 
creased Federal  efforts  to  stem  the  flow 
of  narcotics  into  the  United  States.  We 
must  act  to  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  at  its 
source  abroad  and  I  have  urged  greater 
United  Nations  action  in  this  area.  I 
voted  for  the  creatitm  of  the  new  spe- 
cial office  on  drug  abuse  recenUy  estab- 
lished in  the  White  House  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  to  combat  addiction. 

In  addition,  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  fund  local  educational  pro- 
grams in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  adult  education  courses 
in  police-community  relations.  Perhaps 
tlie  most  serious  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  is  the  breakdown  of  respect 
for  law  enforcement  officers  and  agen- 
cies. We  must  act  now  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  respect  for  our  institutions, 
otherwise  chaos  and  increased  crime  will 
destroy  our  society. 

ENVIRONMENT 

My  chief  interests  in  the  evironment- 
al  area  have  been  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Gateway  NatlMial  Park  bill,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  has  been  voted  out 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  and 
which  now  awaits  House  action.  This 
most  important  plan  would  make  the 
unique  recreational  resources  of  the 
Jamaica  Bay  area  a  national  park,  safe 
from  further  destruction  from  pollution 
or  construction. 

The  noise  problem  in  the  Kennedy 
Airport  area  has  continued  to  illustrate 
the  dangers  of  pollution  from  both  noise 
and  exhaust  of  aircraft.  I  have  continued 
to  criticize  the  FAA  for  failure  to  enforce 
the  1968  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act 
which  I  cosponsored  and  I  have  urged 
transfer  of  noise  control  powers  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

T^e  most  recent  environmental  crisis 
in  Queens  concerns  the  drinking  water 
of  many  residents  of  south  Queens.  Re- 
ports of  dangerous  levels  of  nitrates  pro- 
voked my  asking  the  EPA  to  investigate 
and  that  Agency  has  issued  a  report  crit- 
ical of  city  action. 

HEALTH 

This  Congress  has  been  very  active  in 
the  field  of  health  legislation.  While  we 
may  not  vote  on  any  national  health  in- 
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surance  program  this  year,  the  Congress 
probably  will  pass  some  form  of  national 
health  program.  The  House  has  voted  to 
authorize  new  and  expanded  research  ef- 
forts to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  and  to  con- 
trol heart  disease  in  the  United  States. 
Similar  legislation  in  the  area  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  will  also  add  to  this  congres- 
sional record  in  the  health  field.  Federal 
funds  will  also  be  increased  for  use  in 
training  more  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel  under  legislation 
passed  at  the  end  of  last  year.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  make  quality  health  care 
accessible  to  all  Americans  and  find  a  way 
to  prevent  the  high  cost  of  illness  from 
bringing  financial  disaster  to  middle-  and 
low-income  families.  I  believe  this  will 
be  a  priority  In  the  next  Congress. 
snnoB  cxnzxNS 
There  are  many  areas  in  which  we 
must  press  for  Government  action  and 
community  action  to  help  the  elderly. 
The  problems  of  our  aging  population  do 
net  exist  in  isolated  areas  but  rather  they 
exist  in  every  comer  of  our  daily  lives. 
Special  problems  for  the  aging  appear 
most  dramatically  In  the  state  of  the 
economy  where  persons  living  on  fixed 
Incomes  cannot  fight  back  against  infla- 
tion; in  health  where  the  costs  of  in- 
creased care  required  are  prohibitive;  in 
housing  where  access  to  reasonably 
priced  housing  is  scarce:  in  trsmsporta- 
tion  where  the  easiest  trip  for  the  young 
presents  obstacles  to  the  elderly;  and  in 
every  other  avenue  of  living. 

The  opening  of  a  senior  citizens  office 
in  south  Queens  and  a  senior  citizen 
service  center  in  Jamaica  is  an  achieve- 
ment for  the  aging  of  our  communities. 

To  meet  the  soaring  cost-of-living  in- 
creases and  to  assure  a  secure  retirement, 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  increase 
benefits  imder  the  social  security  law  by 
50  percent,  with  increased  minimum 
monthly  allowance  and  an  increase  In 
amount  permitted  to  earn  without  loss  of 
benefits. 

In  addition,  in  the  area  of  social  secu- 
rity I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  in- 
crease benefits  for  husbands  and  wives 
who  both  work.  The  legislation  provides 
that  the  earnings  of  married  couples 
should  be  combined  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting benefits. 

I  have  sponsored  important  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  following  new  programs : 

Make  available  comprehensive  pro- 
grams which  include  a  full  range  of 
health,  education,  and  social  services  to 
our  older  Americans  who  need  them; 

Provide  meaningful  employment  op- 
portunities to  many  individuals  includ- 
ing older  persons,  young  persons,  and 
volunteers  from  the  community. 

Provide  Federal  grants  and  contracts 
for  special  impact  programs  to  provide 
opportunities  for  older  persons  to  render 
public  service; 

Authorize  grants  for  programs  to  meet 
nutritional  and  dietary  needs  of  older 
Americans,  including  provision  for  hot 
meals  In  neighborhood  centers  and  in 
residential  housing  and  home  delivered 
meals  for  persons  homebound  or  dis- 
abled: 
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Finance  construction  of  multlpiupose 
senior  citizen  caiters;  and 

Authorize  programs  to  improve  trans- 
portation services  available  to  older 
Americans  including  subsidized  fares. 

We  must  update  and  expand  medicare. 
We  must  meet  the  new  benefit  needs  of 
the  20  million  senior  citizens  entitled  to 
medicare  benefits  and  consider  reducing 
the  minimum  age  for  eligibility  from  65 
to  a  more  realistic  nimiber. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  social  secu- 
rity and  other  benefits  should  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  security. 

MY    WASHINGTON   AND    NEW    YORK    OFFICES 

During  my  six  terms  as  the  Represent- 
ative of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  have  tried  to  make  myself 
available  to  constituents  who  have  prob- 
lems involving  Federsd  departments  and 
agencies.  In  addition  to  my  ccmtinuous 
weekend  appearances  in  my  district  at 
meetings  and  functions  of  various  civic, 
fraternal,  veterans,  and  religious  organi- 
zations, I  maintain  a  full-time  distridt 
office,  and  my  Washington  office  is  always 
ready  to  assist  my  constituents. 

Please  write  or  call  me  at  room  2440, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515  or  at  96-11  101st  Ave- 
nue, Ozone  Park,  N.Y.  11416. 
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CALIFORNIA  TURNS  TIDE  ON 
VET  JOBLESSNESS 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon,  in  October 
1970,  manifesting  his  continuing  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  returning  Vietnam 
veteran,  annoimced  a  nationwide  "jobs 
for  veterans"  campaign.  He  instructed 
the  Veterans*  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  Federal 
agencies  to  support  the  program  fully 
and  to  cooperate  with  American  business, 
organized  labor,  veterans  organizations 
and  State  and  local  governments  in  as- 
sisting returning  veterans  to  obtain 
meaningful  employment. 

This  important  program,  under  the  di- 
rection of  national  chairman  James  F. 
Gates,  Jr.,  and  his  efficient  staff  has 
served  to  focus  the  public  spotlight  upon 
the  fsMjt  that  the  yoimg  veteran's  blend 
of  skills  and  self-discipline  make  him  an 
Ideal  candidate  for  employment. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  jobs  for  veterans  campaign 
may  be  found  in  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Califomia  Turns  Tide  on  Vet  Job- 
lessness" from  the  April  1972  issue  of  the 
JVF  Report.  Here,  we  find  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  Joining  with  the 
news  media,  business  and  industry  in 
promoting  jobs  for  veterans  in  a  state- 
wide campaign  spearheaded  by  a  Califor- 
nia jobs  for  veterans  task  force  headed 
by  Gordon  Elliott,  who  is,  coincidentally, 
the  able  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  office  in  Los  An- 
geles. 


The  article  follows: 

CalIFOBNIA  TctBNS  Tn>B  ON  VrT  JOBLXaSNKSS 

Sacramento,  Cauf. — In  a  few  «lays  Call- 
fornlans  will  be  seeing  and  hearing  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan — In  a  spot  announcement  on 
television — remind  them  that  a  pool  of  ex- 
OIs  have  returned  to  California  and  that 
they  want  Jobe. 

Women  shoppers  at  Safeway  stores  around 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  will  be  getting 
the  same  message:  Safeway  has  agreed  to 
put  the  Imprint  "Hire  the  Vet"  on  all  its 
shopping  bags  In  its  Southern  California 
stores. 

It  ts  the  kind  of  commitment — stretching 
from  the  governor's  mansion  In  Sacramento 
to  the  grocery  store  In  Southern  California — 
that  is  needed  because,  like  so  much  else  In 
California,  the  problem  Is  bigger  here.  Over- 
all there  are  more  than  3,000,000  veterans 
In  the  state,  the  largest  veteran  population 
of  any  state  In  the  nation.  Of  these,  630,000 
are  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

If  one  calculates  that  California,  Mth  10 
per  cent  of  the  country's  pK>pulatlon,  has  10 
per  cent  of  Its  unemployed  veterans,  the  fig- 
ure of  young  Vietnam  era  ex-servicemen 
looking  for  work  here  would  be  around  40,- 
000.  (This  Is  the  basic  formula  for  calcula- 
tion by  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.) 

But  officials  around  the  state  have  the  feel- 
ing. If  not  the  figures  to  bcwk  them  up,  that 
California  has  a  bit  more  than  its  "appor- 
tioned" share  of  recent  discharges.  A  very 
high  percentage  of  men  are  separated  here, 
officials  point  out,  and,  they  add.  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  which  many  new  veter- 
ans will  be  taking  advantage  of.  Is  higher 
here  than  almost  anywhere  else  In  the  coun- 
try. Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  allure  of 
California,  particularly  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  with  Its  endless  beaches,  pre- 
dictably mild  and  sunny  climate,  and  an  In- 
dustry boom  providing  boundless  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

These  days,  though,  new  realities  have 
scraped  the  luster  off  of  these  Images.  It  is 
the  rare  day  now  when  you  can  see  a  smog- 
less  sky  over  Los  Angeles  or  any  place  near 
It.  Oil  slicks  are  all  too  common.  And  it  ts  a 
long  wait  to  find  work  with  6  per  cent  unem- 
ployment statewide.  Nonetheless  Callf(»-nla 
Is  a  strong  magnet  for  young  people,  veter- 
ans and  their  peers  alike. 

The  ax  of  the  budget-tighteners  In  Wash- 
ington, looking  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation, 
fell  heavily  on  California.  In  the  nratb, 
around  San  Francisco,  employment  possibili- 
ties dried  up  in  research  firms  that  dot  the 
subiirbs  of  the  city.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  around  Loe  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  the  crunch  came  when  the  aerospace 
Industry  took  a  nose  dive. 

The  picture,  though,  these  days  Is  not 
overly  bleak.  Officials  are  cautiously  opti- 
mistic that  better  times  economically  are 
on  the  way,  and  there  are  already  signs  In 
the  wind  that  that  is  the  case:  Some  aero- 
space contracts  have  been  awarded  to  firms 
around  Los  Angeles;  construction  Is  doing 
well  all  over  the  state;  San  Francisco  has 
been  dropped  from  the  list  of  those  with  6 
per  cent  unemployment.  So,  while  the  going 
Is  still  not  easy  for  the  Job  seeker  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  worst  seems  to  have  passed. 

In  June  of  last  year,  when  Oov.  Reagan 
appointed  a  statewide  Jobs  for  Veterans  task 
force,  he  was  anticipating,  with  good  reasons, 
an  economic  upturn  In  the  state.  He  was  also 
anticipating,  and  again  with  good  reason,  the 
results  that  he  might  expect  from  a  task  force 
headed  by  Gordon  Elliott. 

Mr.  Elliott  (who  also  heads  the  Southern 
Califomia  Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans 
Administration)  Is  a  short,  broad-faced  man 
whose  easy  convlvlaUty  tends  to  belle  the 
frantic  pace  he  keeps  for  himself  as  the 
state's  No.  1  promoter  of  Jobs  for  Veterans. 
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A  glance  at  Mr.  Elliott's  February  nftl^»nriftr 
shows  that  nearly  half  of  his  working  days 
in  that  abbreviated  month  were  spent  mak- 
ing speeches,  cutting  commercials,  attend- 
ing luncheons  and  dinner  banquets — all  for 
the  purpose  of  pushing  jobs  for  veterans. 
Five  times  he  traveled  from  his  Los  Angeles 
office  to  other  cities  in  the  state. 

This  kind  of  activity  has  clearly  prompted 
the  state's  media  to  join  Mr.  Elliott's  promo- 
tional bandwagon.  Newspapers  throughout 
the  state  have  carried  stories  on  the  veteran 
and  his  problems  in  readjusting  to  civilian 
life;  have  carried  promotional  material  dis- 
tributed by  the  National  JFV  Committee; 
and  have  given  free  space  so  the  veteran  can 
advertise  himself  as  a  job  candidate  to  bis 
local  community.  Advertisers  have  donated 
billboards.  Radio  and  TV  have  cooperated  by 
running  spot  JFV  announcements  from  the 
Advertising  Council  and  those  cut  by  Gov. 
Reagan,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  Fred  Bradley,  co- 
ordinator for  the  JFV  task  force  In  northern 
Califomia. 

Mr.  Elliott  credits  the  media  with  splendid 
cooperation.  "You  know,  the  FCC  requires 
radio  and  television  to  give  so  much  of  their 
time  to  public  service  advertising.  They 
Just  plug  in  whatever  they're  given.  But  In 
the  case  of  promoting  Jobs  for  Veterans, 
they've  been  caUlng  us  to  get  materln*  " 

It's  really  not  a  hard  job  selling  employers 
on  the  Idea  of  hiring  veterans,  according  to 
Mr.  Elliott.  "Most  employers  were  veterans 
themselves — a  vast  majority — and  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  In 
hiring  veterans.  It's  a  question  of  making 
them  aware  that  there  are  veterans  out  there 
who  want  Jobs." 

Of  course,  Mr.  EUlott  concentrates  on  the 
business  community  becaiise  that's  where 
the  Jobs  and  on-the-job  training  slots  are 
going  to  come  from;  and  he  doesn't  wait  for 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  businessmen  to  hire 
veterans  to  spring  up  on  its  own  accord. 

One  case  in  point  is  Mr.  Elliott's  recent 
Interest  in  the  poesibuity  of  California's 
credit  unions  lilrlng  and  training  a  large 
number  of  veterans.  It  is  an  untapped  hiring 
source,  and  he  has  knocked  on  its  door  with 
determination  and  gusto,  making  one  speech 
after  another  to  the  local  meetings  of  the 
California  Credit  Union  League  urging  mem- 
bers to  train  and  hire  veterans.  Particularly 
train. 

"Because  these  people  don't  hire  great 
numbers  all  at  once,  it  would  be  more  useful 
if  we  coiUd  get  an  on-the-job  training  cur- 
riculum approved.  We've  already  passed  the 
point  of  defining  job  descriptions  and  now 
we're  mapping  out  a  full  training  course. 
When  business  turns  up,  credit  unions  will 
expand.  They  already  have  6  per  cent  of  all 
savings,  and  16  per  cent  of  aU  short-term 
credit  loans.  What  we  want  is  to  get  veterans 
into  Jobs,  Jobs  with  a  future,  now." 

Doing  that  Is,  of  course,  more  than  Just 
the  problem  of  increasing  awareness  among 
employers  that  veterans  want  Jobs;  It  la 
really  a  question  of  a  pickup  in  the  economy. 
It  is  also  very  much  a  question  of  delivery — 
matching  employer  demand  to  job-seeker 
need.  In  short,  a  problem  for  the  employ- 
ment service. 

As  In  other  states,  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  push  to  find  jobs  for  veterans  Is  going 
to  turn  on  whether  the  veteran.  In  the  local 
office  of  the  employment  service,  is  getting 
the  attention  and  priority  referral  to  Jobs 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  Providing  that  kind 
of  service  depends  very  much  on  a  pervasive 
commitment  to  Jobs  for  Veterans  running 
from  top  employment  service  officials  through 
to  local  office  managers. 

At  the  top  of  California's  Human  Re- 
sources Department  the  commitment  Is  a 
firm  one.  The  director  of  HRD,  appointed 
last  September,  is  totally  convinced  of  the 
need  to  have  the  department  do  all  It  can  to 
help  returning  veterans. 

In  fact,  one  month  after  Sigurd  I.  Hansen 
came  on  board  as  HRD  director  he  was  tell- 
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Ing  a  Sacramento  audience  that  "we  have 
no  program  more  important  than  that  of 
putting  our  talents  and  resources  to  work 
to  help  those  who  have  finished  their  mUl- 
tary  service  and  are  eager  to  get  back  Into 
step  with  the  civilian  business  commu- 
nity .  .  .  and,  I  assure  you  that  my  depart- 
ment will  give  maximum  effort  to  the  open- 
ing of  more  doors  of  opportunity  for  the  men 
and  women  who  need  help  in  getting  jobs." 
Mr.  Hansen,  like  other  employment  serv- 
ice chiefs,  faced  the  ticklish  problem  of  In- 
stituting a  veterans  priority  program  In  an 
agency  that  for  the  decade  of  the  '60s  had 
turned  its  attention  primarily  to  the  plight 
of  the  disadvantaged.  Redirected  attention 
to  one  group  must  necessarily  draw  attention 
from  the  other,  critics  contend. 

However,  some  observers  of  the  California 
scene  are  quick  to  build  a  case  showing  that 
the  veterans  emphasis  in  the  employment 
service  has  actually  strengthened  the  agen- 
cy and  made  it  a  more  efficient  tool  for  all 
who  use  It. 

William  Fly,  who  Is  California's  program 
supervisor  of  services  to  veterans,  points 
out  that  the  number  of  employers  who  were 
calling  In  Job  orders  to  HRD  spiralled  down- 
ward during  the  period  that  emphasis  was 
placed  so  heavily  on  aiding  the  disadvan- 
taged. Simultaneously,  private  employment 
agencies,  essentially  supplying  the  compet- 
ent, highly  skilled  and  educated  workers, 
sprang  up  at  every  hand.  The  private  agen- 
cies became  brokerage  houses  for  good  Jobs. 
The  result,  as  Indicated  by  Melvln  Sparks, 
veterans  employment  representative  for  Cali- 
fornia, was  a  decrease  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  jobs  coming  into  local  offices. 
Those  coming  In  were  too  frequently  low- 
wage  and  low-skilled  positions,  offering  lit- 
tle hope  for  a  future  to  a  veteran,  non-vet- 
eran, or  disadvantaged  Job-seeker. 

BiU  Fly  puts  an  operational  aspect  of  the 
new  guiding  philosophy  succinctly,  "We  have 
recognized  that  employers  are  Important, 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  them. 
We  will  court  their  favor  because  we  think 
If  we  can  Increase  the  number  of  job  orders, 
we  will  strengthen  HRD  and  Improve  the 
service  we  give  the  whole  range  of  its  clients." 
Melvln  Sparks  adds  another  pertinent 
note:  "We  also  recognize  here  in  Sacramento 
that  a  large  part  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployed veterans  is  the  fact  that  those  who 
are  having  difficulty  finding  work  are  those 
who  have  tJways  been  handicapped  In  the 
labor  market.  They  have  Uttle  education,  and 
probably  did  not  acquire  a  marketable  skill 
In  the  mUitary. 

"Our  Increasing  focus  on  veterans  Is  help- 
ing very  large  numbers  of  those  who  had 
dlffictilty  finding  and  keeping  Jobs  before  they 
went  Into  the  military  and  who  are  experi- 
encing the  same  kind  of  trouble  now." 

Statistics  bear  out  the  contention  of  the 
amiable  Mr.  Sparks  that  California  is  well  on 
its  way  to  easing  the  veteran  unemployment 
problem.  From  July  1  (the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year)  through  February  20,  the  state  had 
made  32,936  placements  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans in  Jobs.  This  was  83  per  cent  of  a  re- 
vised placement  goal  assigned  to  California 
under  the  President's  Veterans  Programs,  but 
with  only  two-thirds  of  the  year  gone. 

(Sigurd  I.  Hansen,  HRD  Director  noted  In 
a  recent  press  release  that  California's  "orig- 
inal goal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1972  was  set  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
Regional  Manpower  Administrator  at  28.449 
placements,  and  by  the  halfway  point  of 
December  31  we  had  reached  25.097."  This 
revamping  of  California's  goal  upward  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  the  Labor  Department's 
January  commendation  of  HRD's  "steadily 
gaining  momentum,  with  the  number  of 
veterans  placed  being  larger  each  report  pe- 
riod." 

Of  course,  this  kind  of  progress  takes  more 
than  pious  statements  of  concern  from  either 
Washington  or  Sacramento.  It  requires  com- 
mitment, administrative  tools,  and  money. 
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Crucial  to  California's  success  was  the  In- 
fusion last  year  of  new  manpower  into  the 
employment  service  to  work  solely  with  and 
for  veterans — 52  assistant  VERs  and  38  vet- 
eran aides.  These  extra  men  have  enabled 
California  to  boast  that  it  now  has  at  least 
a  part-time  VER  operating  In  all  of  the 
state's  109  employment  service  offices.  There 
IS  more  time  for  the  Individual  veteran  and 
more  time  to  contact  employers  to  uncover 
jobs. 

Mel  Sparks  is  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent's mandatory  listing  requirement  for  fed- 
eral contractors  Is  also  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  While  these  jobs  can  be  filled  by  any- 
one, veterans  will  have  first  crack  at  them 
all. 

While  officials  are  convinced  that  the 
enormous  amount  of  publicity  supporting 
jobs  for  Veterans  and  the  Increased  focus 
on  veterans  programs  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  has  paid  off,  they  are  cer- 
tain that  more  work  has  to  be  done.  The 
early  release  program  has  partlciUarly— and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  next  several 
months — tested  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
efforts  m  finding  veteran  Jobs. 

The  broad  outlines  of  California's  continu- 
ing drive  on  behalf  of  new  veterans  were  re- 
cently sketched  In  by  Gordon  Elliott  In  a  re- 
port to  Gov.  Reagan  and  to  the  50  members 
of  the  statewide  Jobs  for  Veterans  task  force : 
a  beefed-up  outreach  effort  to  "stimulate  em- 
ployers who  have  not  hired  veterans  with  the 
attitudes,  opinions,  and  experiences  of  those 
who  have; "  and  a  greater  focus  on  large  em- 
ployers to  hire  more  veterans  and  small  em- 
ployers to  train  veterans  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing situations. 

Particular  attention  shoiUd  be  paid  to  the 
needs  of  minority  group  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans,  the  report  said.  In  a 
tight  labor  market,  these  men  have  addi- 
tional handicaps  that  make  their  job-find- 
ing efforts  all  the  more  frustrating. 

Greater  cooperation  between  all  the  groups 
trying  to  help  veterans  would  serve  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  Jobs 
for  Veterans  program,  Mr.  Elliott  pointed 
out  In  the  report. 

In  some  ways  that  criticism  by  Mr.  Elliott 
Is  really  a  ccmpllment  to  the  range  of  pro- 
grams that  have  sprung  up  at  every  hand 
and  in  every  agency  to  help  veterans.  With 
the  commitment  In  Califomia  to  help  vet- 
erans as  deep  as  It  is,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
state  officials  won't  be  able  to  iron  out  the 
administrative  details  to  deliver  service  more 
efficiently.  Placing  veterans  in  jobs  here  Is 
everybody's  top  priority. 


HON.   ED   ESHLEMAN'S  LATEST 
NEWSLETTER 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Congressman  Ed  Eshleman's  re- 
cent newsletter  to  residents  of  the  16th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  pleased  to  hear 
that  Ed  is  recovering  so  quickly  and  that 
he  will  be  returning  to  Washingttwi  next 
month. 

The  newsletter  foUows: 

Rkpobt  From  Your  Congressman, 
e:d  Eshleman 

BACK  TO   work 

If  you  haven't  gotten  a  letter  from  me,  or 
heard  me  on  the  radio,  or  read  the  news 
reports  about  my  activities,  maybe  tills  news- 
letter can  serve  to  let  you  know  that  I'm  back 
on  the  Job  after  my  recent  heart  surgery. 
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since  It  will  be  another  couple  of  weeks 
before  I  resume  attending  legislative  sessions 
In  Washington,  perhaps  that  the  back  to 
work  statement  should  be  qualified  to  say 
that  I'm  on  the  Job  while  recuperating  at 
home.  But  that  means  I'm  seeing,  dictating 
and  signing  the  mall;  studying  and  evaluat- 
ing national  and  legislative  Issues;  and  keep- 
ing up  communications  with  constituents 
through  my  radio  show  and  newspaper  col- 
umns. And  I'm  In  regular,  dally  contact  with 
both  my  Washington  and  District  offices. 

As  always,  the  work  I'm  doing  Is  In  con- 
Junction  with  my  staff.  For  instance,  this 
newsletter  Is  the  result  of  collaboration  with 
my  legislative  assistant.  Bob  Walker,  who 
assists  me  each  time  In  writing  and  assem- 
bling these  reports.  Unlike  other  occasions, 
however,  ovir  collaboration  this  time  had 
to  be  via  telephone. 

My  point  Is  that  the  "ceasefire"  period  is 
over.  I  have  the  feeling  that  many  people 
held  off  letting  me  know  about  their  prob- 
lems with  the  Federal  Government  or  tell- 
ing me  their  opinions  about  national  Issues 
while  I  was  hospitalized  and  Immediately 
thereafter.  But  there  is  no  need  for  hesitation 
now  and  if  I  can  help  you  or  listen  to  you, 
get  in  touch. 

CAPITOL  COMBIENT 

Congressman  Don  Brotzman  of  Colorado 
said  It,  but  anyone  with  legislative  experience 
knows  his  statement  is  well  worth  repeating. 
It  is.  "Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  vested  Interest 
masquerading  as  a  moral  principle." 

ONX  NOT  AIX 

Another  political  leader  U  gunned  down 
in  another  senseless  jind  regrettable  tragedy. 
But  that  repugnant  act  should  not  be  used 
to  label  our  Nation  as  sick. 

The  Nation  Is  not  sick.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  small  percentage  of  sick  people  who 
are  capable  of  attempting  to  murder  some- 
one with  whom  they  disagree. 

If  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  people  In 
our  country  have  that  capability,  that  Is 
one  million  persons  against  whom  there  Is 
little  defense.  Their  sickness  should  not  be 
called  a  national  sickness,  but  should  be 
labeled  for  what  it  is — a  personal  affliction 
that  too  often  In  recent  history  has  resulted 
in  national  tragedy. 

ANSWXB  TO  CBITICS 

Those  who  are  attempting  to  revive  the 
Vietnam  war  as  a  major  political  issue  were 
answered  by  President  Nixon  when  he  Issued 
his  third  annual  Foreign  Policy  Report  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

He  said:  "I  have  no  complaint  over  the 
fact  that  during  this  period,  when  I  have 
been  ending  a  war  I  did  not  begin,  I  have 
been  subjected  to  vigorous  criticism.  I  do 
not  question  the  patriotism  or  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  disagree  with  my  policies  to 
bring  peace:  but  as  I  said  in  1968  when  I 
was  a  candidate  for  President,  we  have  only 
one  President  at  a  time  and  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  negotiate  an  end  to  war." 

DOWN  DKAFT 

The  chart  at  the  right  shows  graphically 
how  draft  calls  have  been  dropping. 

JUST  DO  IT 

One  reason  why  Congress  has  lost  power 
and  influence  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  Is 
that  It  has  become  increasingly  unwilling  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  direction  of 
government.  It  has  become  content  to  legis- 
late in  such  a  way  that  real  responsibility  is 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  The  rea- 
son should  be  obvious.  This  gives  Congress 
the  "out"  of  blaming  everything  that  goes 
wrong  on  the  President.  "We  passed  a  good 
prog^m,"  Congressmen  wlU  say,  "but  the 
White  House  didn't  administer  It  right." 

A  colleague  of  mine  has  a  modem  folk  tale 
that  puts  the  problem  into  proper  perspec- 
tlve: 
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There  was  an  old  owl  who  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  statesmanship.  A  grass- 
hopper came  to  see  the  owl  and  explained 
that  he  had  played  all  summer  and  now 
needed  advice  on  how  to  get  through  the 
winter  without  any  food.  The  owl  said, 
"That's  easy.  J\ut  turn  yourself  Into  a  bear, 
hibernate  all  winter,  and  you  won't  need 
any  food."  The  grasshopped  thanked  him, 
but  as  he  was  hopping  out,  turned  back  and 
said.  "By  the  way,  how  do  I  change  myself 
Into  a  bear?"  The  owl  angrily  responded, 
"Don't  bother  me  with  your  silly  questions. 
I'm  In  policy  and  that's  an  administrative 
matter." 

PRE  BIESTEB — ^PENNSYLVANIA 

The  guest  editorial  In  this  newsletter  was 
written  by  my  good  friend  Edward  O.  (Pete) 
Blester,  Jr.  who  represents  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  our  Commonwealth,  in- 
cluding Bucks  County  and  parts  of  Lehigh 
and  Montgomery  Counties. 

QUEST  EDITORIAL 

I'd  like  to  address  myself  to  penal  reform, 
a  subject  about  which  I  feel  very  deeply.  I've 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  on  this 
through  my  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

Conditions  in  penal  institutions  through- 
out the  country  have  recently  come  under 
close  public  scrutiny.  Prison  uprisings  and 
Increases  In  the  crime  rate  have  served  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  to  realize  pro- 
gressive reforms  in  the  law  enforcement. 
Judicial  and  correctional  fields — to  assure  the 
accused  his  legal  rights,  to  assure  him  and 
society  a  fair  and  speedy  trial  and,  If  con- 
victed, a  conscientious  effort  at  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  those  now  Im- 
prisoned will  return  to  society.  If  they  come 
out  poorly  equipped  for  life  in  the  real 
world  without  good  Job  training  programs.  If 
they  are  more  solemn,  more  angry  and  more 
anti-social  than  when  they  went  in,  we  are 
endangering  ourselves  and  are  subjecting 
ourselves  to  their  criminal  behavior  when 
they  ccwne  out.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
come  out  with  Job  training,  marketable  skills, 
and  a  more  wholesome  attitude,  then  we  all 
have  a  fair  chance  that  they  will  not  repeat 
their  criminal  behavior. 

We  have  approached  this  effort  with  con- 
siderable humUity.  I  don't  think  anyone  has 
a  sure  answer  on  how  great  numbers  of  men 
and  women  may  all  be  rehabilitated,  but  I 
am  convinced  from  what  we  have  seen  so  far 
that  we  are  not  doing  nearly  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  repeat  offender.  We 
must  be  willing  to  experiment  with  work  re- 
lease programs,  weekend  fiurloughs,  better 
Job  training,  and  other  steps  to  help  make 
society  a  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 

STARFISH   SACA 

Like  millions  of  Americans,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  doing  everything  possible  to  clean  up 
our  environment.  But  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  caution  that  our  antipollution  efforts  must 
be  reasonable  and  responsible.  We  must  not 
act  emotionally  and  too  quickly  to  each  thing 
called  a  i>otentlal  environmental  disaster. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  menace  that  sup- 
posedly was  brewing  on  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  in  Australia.  The  Crown  of  Thorns  star- 
fish was  said  to  be  endangering  the  area,  and 
over-zealous  environmentalists  demanded  all 
sorts  of  radical  and  expensive  remedies.  Now 
the  latest  reports  show  that  the  starfish 
population  has  returned  to  normal — not  be- 
cause the  government  acted,  but  through  the 
cyclical  population  swings  created  by  Mother 
Nature. 

BIO  SHOW 

Dulles  Airport  outside  Washington,  D.C. 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  world's  largest  trans- 
portation exhibition  from  May  27  to  June  4. 
TRANSPO  72  will  feature  displays  of  equip- 
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ment  and  ideas  from  all  fields  of  tranq>orta- 
tion.  The  air  portion  of  the  exhibition  alone 
will  be  bigger  than  the  Paris  Air  Show. 

^  you  and  yoiir  family  are  interested  in 
things  that  move  like  planes,  trains  and  auto- 
mobiles, Dulles  Airport  may  be  a  good  place 
t<x  you  to  plan  to  spend  a  day. 

LOOPHOLE  LESSON 

In  this  political  year  there  U  a  lot  of  talk 
about  tax  loopholes.  It  makes  a  dandy  point 
in  a  campaign  speech  to  denounce  the  rich 
who  use  loopholes  to  escape  paying  Income 
taxes.  For  example,  by  now  nearly  everyone 
has  heard  about  the  222  people  with  Incomes 
over  $200,000  who  paid  no  income  tax  In  1968. 

I,  for  one,  find  it  hard  to  accept  that  these 
individuals  did  not  ante  up  with  the  rest  of 
us.  But  doing  something  to  dose  the  lo<9- 
holes  is  more  difficult  than  campaign  talk 
might  lead  you  to  believe. 

Those  222  non -payers  cannot  be  considered 
without  also  considering  the  19.001  people 
in  the  same  Income  group  (over  $200,000) 
who  did  pay  their  taxes.  In  other  words,  only 
3  people  in  a  million  actually  escaped  the 
tax  burden,  which  makes  the  loophole  seem 
a  good  deal  smaller.  And  the  question  arises 
whether  the  drastic  changes  in  tax  law  that 
might  be  needed  to  catch  those  few  people 
are  worth  the  chance  that  the  new  regula- 
tions might  be  Just  as  easily  evaded  and 
maybe  even  worse. 

In  all  fairness,  it  also  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  the  rich  who  paid  their  taxes  paid 
heavily.  All  told,  they  came  up  with  almost 
$4  billion,  which  Is  close  to  five  percent  of 
the  total  tax  revenue  from  far  less  than  one 
percent  of  all  taxpayers. 

This  Is  not  a  Justification  for  anyone  to  look 
for  an  escape  route  at  tax  time.  It  simply  is 
Intended  to  show  that  all  that  glitters  in  a 
campaign  speech  may  not  be  real  gold. 

TOO  REAL 

The  National  Association  of  Professional 
Bureaucrats  lists  the  following  guidelines  for 
Its  members:  "When  In  charge,  ponder;  when 
in  trouble,  delegate;  when  in  doubt,  mum- 
ble." 

HELP  FIGHT  HEROIN     . 

Do  you  want  to  help  In  wiping  out  the  evils 
of  drug  abuse? 

The  Government  has  established  a  new 
"heroin  hotline."  If  you  have  knowledge  of 
someone  who  is  selling  heroin,  you  may  call 
from  anywhere  in  the  continental  United 
States — seven  days  a  week — ^to  pass  along 
your  information.  Anyone  who  calls  Is  guar- 
anteed that  their  information  and  identifica- 
tion will  remain  strictly  confidential. 

If  you  can  help  apprehend  a  pusher,  call 
the  following  number  toll-free:    (800)  368- 

6363.  

ROW  SWEET  IB  rr 

The  Federal  Government  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  in  recent  years  to  protect  Americans 
from  substances  that  might  be  harmful.  Peo- 
ple on  sugar-restricted  diets  don't  have  to 
be  reminded  that  their  cyclamates  had  to  be 
thrown  away  because  evidence  was  found 
that  this  sugar  substitute  caused  cancer. 

Now  someone  has  decided  that  sugar.  It- 
self, is  "a  crucial  health  hazard  for  all  ages." 
A  doctor  is  claiming  that  It  may  cause  hear» 
disease,  diabetes,  gout,  peptic  ulcers  and 
several  other  "often-fatal  disieases." 

You  might  be  thinking  that  people  have 
been  eating  sugar  for  several  thoxisand  years, 
and  you'd  be  right.  But  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  protect  \is  from  the 
sugar  menace,  you  can  bet  It  would  be 
pointed  out  that  people  have  been  dying  for 
several  thousand  years,  too. 

The  scary  part  is  not  that  sugar  may  actu- 
ally get  banned  (the  chances  seem  rather 
remote),  but  that  Issues  Just  as  phony  have 
caught  the  attention  of  Washington  bureau- 
crats before  and  have  been  acted  upon. 
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SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
CONSUMER  CREDIT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  KICHiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mrs.  ORIFPrrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Commission  cm  Consumer  Fi- 
nance held  hearings  this  week  looking 
into  sex  discrimination  in  the  granting 
of  consumer  credit.  The  Commission, 
which  will  report  its  findings  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  following  com- 
pletion of  its  study  of  the  consumer  fi- 
nance industry  and  consumer  credit 
transactions,  is  chaired  by  Ira  M.  Mill- 
tein.  Members  of  the  Commission  include 
Senator  John  Sparkman;  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxhire;  Senator  William  E. 
Brock;  Representative  Leonor  K.  Sulli- 
van; Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez; 
Representative  Lawrence  G.  Williams; 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Johnson  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; and  Douglas  M.  Head,  former  at- 
torney general  of  Minnesota. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  testimony  which  I  submitted 
to  the  Commissi(Hi  on  May  22,  1972.  My 
testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  ISjuanA  W.  ORonrHs 
For  those  vi^o  believe  that  women  have 
no  trouble  seciu-ing  credit,  please  listen  to 
these  letters  from  the  Detroit  area.  Tills  one 
came  from  a  retired  woman: 

"Why  cant  single  women  and  widows  get 
credit  to  buy  homes  or  have  credit  cards? 
I'm  one  of  these,  yet  I  have  worked  30  years 
at  General  Motors. .  . .  Who  are  they  kidding 
when  they  give  credit  to  youngsters  who 
can't  meet  their  bills?  I  myself  loaned 
[youngsters]  money  to  cover  their  bills,  but 
I  couldn't  .  .  .  buy  a  home  unless  I  paid 

cash " 

Single  women  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit.  Many  lend- 
ers will  not  extend  credit  to  a  married  wo- 
man in  her  own  name.  The  following  letter 
was  written  by  a  young  bride: 

"I  began  working  after  graduation  from 
college  on  September  6,  1967.  Until  March  3, 
1972.  I  was  single,  gainfully  employed,  and 

enjoyed  a  fiawless  credit  rating On  March 

4,  1972.  I  married.  Nothing  else  changed! 
The  fact  of  my  marriage  meant,  however, 
that  I  had  to  reapply  for  credit  at  stores 
here  In  Detroit  where  I  bad  been  charging 
and  faithfully  discharging  my  debts  for  the 
over  2>4  years  since  I  moved  here.  Even 
though  my  income  of  over  $16,000  is  the  same 
as  my  husband's.  I  had  to  rei^ply  for  credit 
In  his  name." 

Even  when  a  married  couple  applies  for 
credit  In  the  husband's  name,  some  lenders 
will  not  count  the  wife's  income.  This  letter 
came  from  a  licensed  practical  nurse  whose 
husband's  earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain financing  for  a  car: 

"I'm  married  but  have  a  Job  and  need  trans- 
portation. I  tried  a  credit  union  and  two  small 
loan  companies  to  finance  a  car.  All  said  it 
would  be  my  husband's  credit,  not  mine, 
that  they  would  go  on.  My  husband  has  been 
111  for  several  years  and  naturally  has  not 
worked  steady.  On  the  other  hand,  I  work 
seven  days  a  week  at  two  Jobs  (one  fuU  time, 
one  part  time) .  And  [I]  think  it  very  luifalr 
they  will  not  take  that  as  a  fact.  It  is  getting 
rather  monotonous  asking  for  rides  home." 
Divorcees  have  no  easier  time  In  obtaining 
credit.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
woman  who  had  been  married  for  nine  years : 
"About  two  years  have  passed  since  I  was 
divorced,  and  I  have  Just  recently  been  given 
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credit.  ...  I  bad  to  have  someone  coslgn  for 
furniture.  I  had  to  have  a  cosigner  for  a  new 
car;  the  old  one  was  stolen.  Only  six  months 
ago  I  was  given  a  credit  account  at  the  very 
store  I'm  employed  by  and  have  been  for  a>4 
years.  .  .  .  Every  credit  department  I've  come 
In  contact  with  assumes  since  you're  divorced 
or  a  woman  alone,  you  can't  be  trusted  to  pay 
your  bUls" 

Complaints  such  as  these  are  abimdant, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  limited  to  Detroit. 
Nationwide,  men  and  women  today  do  not 
have  equal  access  to  credit.  Banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  credit  card  companies, 
finance  companies,  instirance  companies,  re- 
tall  stores,  and  even  the  Federal  Government 
discriminate  against  women  in  extending 
credit.  And  they  discriminate  against  women 
in  all  stages  of  life — whether  single,  married, 
divorced,  or  widowed;  with  or  without  chil- 
dren; rich  or  poor;  young  or  old. 

I 

Many  single  women  have  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining credit,  especially  mortgage  credit,  al- 
though their  Income  is  quite  sufficient.  A 
single  woman  has  trouble  getting  credit  to 
buy  a  home  even  If  she  Is  employed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Lenders  who  refuse  to  extend  credit  to 
single  women  ei^lain  this  policy  by  saying 
that  a  single  woman  might  marry  and  then 
stop  working.  But  the  truth  is  that  a  single 
woman  is  a  better  credit  risk  than  a  single 
man.  A  woman  who  enters  the  labor  force  by 
age  20  and  never  marries  has  a  longer  work 
life  expectancy  than  the  average  man.  And  a 
working  woman  who  marries  usually  con- 
tinues to  work  and  often  gains  a  second  In- 
come which  is  larger  than  her  own.  Credit 
practices  which  treat  single  women  dif- 
ferently than  single  men  are  not  fair. 

Recently  a  woman  doctor  in  San  Francisco 
wrote  to  me  about  discrimination  against 
women  In  life  and  disability  insurance.  She 
is  the  president  of  a  health  services  com- 
pany, and  she  had  Just  negotiated  the  pur- 
chase of  long-term  dlsabUity  Insurance  for 
her  35  employees.  Even  under  the  most  de- 
sirable disability  plan  avaUable.  single 
women  had  to  pay  considerably  higher  pre- 
miums than  men.  One  single  woman's  policy 
under  the  plan  was  not  renewable  after  age 
65.  And  the  same  woman  was  required,  If 
partially  disabled,  to  seek  employment  out- 
side her  profession  after  twenty-four 
months.  Let  me  quote  from  the  doctor's 
letter: 

"In  the  past  I  have  also  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  obtain  adequate  life  Insur- 
ance. Whenever  I've  Inquired  about  this, 
I've  always  been  told  that  women  are  gen- 
erally considered  poor  risks,  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  company  not  to  insiu^  women 
on  the  same  basis  as  men.  Needless  to  say 
this  policy  cannot  be  substantiated  medi- 
cally, since  any  Insurance  table  or  list  of 
medical  statistics  wlU  show  that  women  have 
a  longer  life  span  than  men." 

n 

Like  single  women,  married  women  suffer 
discrimination  In  obtaining  credit.  Many 
lenders  will  not  grant  credit  to  a  married 
woman  in  her  own  name.  Regardless  of  a 
wife's  income,  many  lenders  will  not  permit 
her  to  open  a  charge  account,  borrow  money, 
or  buy  a  car.  These  lenders  will  extend  credit 
only  to  the  husband,  or  to  the  husband  and 
wife  together,  on  the  basis  of  the  husband's 
credit  record.  This  policy  gives  the  husband 
control  of  the  couple's  finances,  of  covmse, 
and  prevents  the  wife  from  ever  establish- 
ing her  own  credit  record.  (When  a  wife  goes 
through  life  without  establishing  her  own 
credit,  stores  won't  even  cash  her  Social 
Security  checks.) 

Lenders  who  refuse  to  extend  credit  to  a 
married  woman  in  her  own  name  defend 
this  policy  on  the  basic  of  state  support  law. 
A  husband  Is  legally  liable  for  the  support  of 
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his  wife.  Lenders  say  that  they  extend  credit 
only  in  the  husband's  name  so  that  they  can 
hold  the  husband  responsible  for  any  unpaid 
bUU. 

But  when  a  single  woman  who  has  credit 
accounts  marries,  lenders  often  insist  on 
changing  the  accounts  to  her  husband's 
name,  even  if  her  husband  has  no  Income !  If 
she  has  been  paying  her  bills,  why  should  the 
accounts  be  taken  away  from  her?  And  If 
her  nusband  has  no  Income,  what  good  Is 
his  signature? 

Under  the  Iifarrled  Women's  Property  Acts, 
a  married  woman  may  acquire,  own,  and 
transfer  all  kinds  of  property  Just  as  if  she 
were  unmarried;  she  may  make  contracts; 
and  she  may  sue  and  be  sued.  Why,  then, 
shouldn't  a  married  woman  be  able  to  obtain 
credit  in  her  own  name,  on  the  basis  of  her 
own  earnings.  Just  like  other  adults? 

If  a  husband  cannot  or  will  not  support 
his  wife  and  she  cannot  get  credit  on  her 
own,  she  has  problems.  I  have  a  letter  from 
a  woman  who  was  abandoned  a  year  ago  by 
her  husband.  She  earns  $7,800  a  year  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  three  children.  Sixty 
dollars  a  month  is  deducted  from  her  pay- 
check to  repay  the  debts  which  her  husband 
left.  She  receives  no  chUd  support  payments. 
She  cannot  even  get  credit  to  buy  a  sewing 
machine  I  It  is  not  easy  to  raise  a  family 
when  everything  has  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

In  theory,  the  legal  doctrine  of  necessaries 
permits  a  wife  to  purchase  what  she  needs 
and  charge  It  to  her  husband.  But  in  practice 
the  doctrine  is  almost  useless.  As  one  expert 
has  observed,  the  doctrine  of  necessaries  "Is 
hedged  about  with  so  many  limitations  that 
few  merchants  would  wish  to  reply  on  It." » 

Even  when  a  husband  supports  his  wUe 
faithfully,  the  policy  of  putting  everything 
in  the  husband's  name  may  have  cruel  re- 
sults later  in  life.  RecenUy  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  60-year-old  woman  In  Winchester, 
Virginia.  She  and  her  husband  would  like  to 
get  a  divorce.  But  their  insurance  company 
Insists  that  the  couple's  health  insurance 
policies  belong  only  to  the  "head  of  house- 
hold"— the  husband.  (And  it  was  the  wife 
who  paid  the  insurance  premiums  all  along.) 
Because  the  wife  had  a  heart  attack,  she  can 
no  longer  get  health  Insurance  on  her  own. 
So  she  is  trapped  in  an  unhappy  marriage. 

Another  woman  who  came  to  me  for  advice 
bad  Just  lost  her  husband  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. The  wife  had  been  the  complete  sup- 
port of  the  fanUly.  Before  the  body  was  cold 
In  the  ground,  a  representative  of  the  FHA 
had  the  colossal  nerve  to  call  that  woman 
and  ask  her  to  use  the  Insurance,  if  any,  to 
make  a  complete  payment  on  the  home.  She 
Inquired  from  me  If  she  had  to  do  It.  I  as- 
sured her  that  she  did  not.  The  truth  was 
that  the  woman's  money  had  paid  for  the 
home  from  the  beginning. 

ni 

Lenders  discriminate  against  a  wife  not 
only  by  denying  her  credit  In  her  own  name, 
but  also  by  failing  to  count  her  income  when 
she  and  her  hvisband  apply  together  for 
credit.  Whether  or  not  a  couple  already  has 
children,  lenders  worry  that  the  wife  will 
become  pregnant  and  quit  her  Job.  (Tra- 
ditionally this  rationale  has  also  been  used  to 
exclude  women  from  employment.)  When 
one  couple  applied  for  a  mortgage  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  the  bank  would  not  count  the 
wife's  Income  until  the  husband  proved  that 
he  bad  had  a  vasectomy!  And  I  have  heard 
that  before  the  Veterans  Administration  wlU 
count  the  income  of  a  wife  of  chlldbearlng 
age,  she  must  bring  a  note  from  her  doctor 
saying  that  she  cannot  bear  children. 

If  a  husband's  Income  Is  too  low  for  him 
to  get  credit  on  his  own  and  If  lenders  will 


I  Professor  Homer  Clark,  Jr.,  The  Law  of 
Domestic  Relations  in  the  United  States. 
West  Publishing  Co.  (1068),  page  193. 
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not  count  his  wife's  earnings,  that  couple 
cannot  get  credit  at  aU.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
a  young  couple  in  Chicago.  Both  husband 
and  wife  are  24  years  old.  The  wife  has  worked 
as  a  secretary  for  the  Federal  Government 
for  almost  two  yeais.  The  husband  Is  attend- 
ing college  luider  the  O.  I.  BUI.  Together  they 
have  an  Income  of  over  $10,000.  When  they 
tried  to  buy  a  house,  real  estate  brokers 
who  found  out  that  the  wife  was  the  bread- 
winner would  not  show  them  around.  When 
they  tried  to  rent  an  apartment,  several 
apartment  managers  tiuued  them  down. 
One  manager  who  learned  the  source  of  their 
Income  told  them  that  the  husband's  father 
would  have  to  coslgn  the  rental  contract. 
When  the  husband  showed  some  surprise, 
the  manager  snapped,  "What's  the  matter? 
Doesn't  your  father  work  either?"  This  couple 
finally  found  an  apartment  to  rent,  but  to 
this  day  then  have  not  been  able  to  buy  a 
home  or  obtain  a  credit  card. 

The  extent  of  this  kind  of  discrimination  Is 
hard  to  determine.  When  a  husband  and 
wife  apply  for  credit  and  are  turned  down, 
often  they  do  not  know  how  much  of  the 
wife's  Income  was  actually  counted.  The  lend- 
er need  only  say,  "Your  'effective  income*  Is 
not  sufficient,"  and  that  Is  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

In  a  revealing  statement,  John  Farry.  presi- 
dent of  the  VS.  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
characterized  today's  situation  as  follows: 

"There  are  regional  differences,  as  well  as 
differences  between  one  institution  and  an- 
other In  the  same  locality.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  working  woman  or  the  divorce 
or  widow  with  her  own  financial  resources 
has  a  far  better  chance  of  getting  a  mortgage 
today  than  she  would  even  two  or  three 
years  ago."  * 

Not  even  Mr.  Farry  would  suggest  that  a 
woman  has  an  equal  chance  with  a  man. 

It  is  hard  to  view  the  present  situation 
as  an  improvement.  In  1971  Bernard  Meltzer 
reported  In  The  Washington  Post  that  he 
had  s\irveyed  many  mortgage  lenders  regard- 
ing their  policy  of  counting  a  wife's  income. 
These  were  his  findings: 

"In  recent  marriages  (less  than  five  years) 
or  when  the  wife  has  been  working  only  a 
short  time,  no  recognition  Is  given  to  the 
wife's  income.  Also,  with  young  married  cou- 
ples, no  matter  what  their  background,  the 
wife's  Income  is  not  recognized. 

"If  the  wife  Is  classified  as  a  professional 
and  is  between  the  ages  of  26  and  35,  a  lender 
may  give  half  credit  to  her  Income.  Over  36 
years.  It  Is  customary  to  give  full  credit.  If 
the  wife  Is  In  a  nonprofessional  occupation, 
xisually  no  allowance  Is  made  for  her  Income 
up  to  age  35,  half  allowance  between  35  and 
42,  and  full  credit  beyond  that  age."  * 

Recently  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
asked  savings  and  loan  associations  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

"In  qualifying  a  loan  applicant,  what  credit 
would  you  allow  for  the  appllcsuit's  spouse's 
Income  If  she  Is  age  25,  has  two  school-age 
children,  and  works  full-time  as  a  secre- 
tary?" 

Of  the  74  associations  responding,  only  22 
percent  said  they  would  count  all  of  the 
wife's  income;  26  percent  would  count  only 
half  of  her  income;  12  percent  would  count 
only  one  quarter;  and  25  percent  would  count 
none.  Since  savings  and  loans  tend  to  have 
more  liberal  qualification  criteria  than  other 
mortgage  lenders,  these  figures  probably 
overestimate  the  vrllllngness  of  most  mort- 
gage lenders  to  count  a  wife's  Income. 

The  idea  that  wives  of  chlldbearlng  age  are 
unreliable  borrowers  is  a  myth.  Most  women 
have  control  over  whether  or  not  they  will 


»  "More  Mortgages  for  Women,"  The  Wa»h- 
ttiffton  Post,  March  18,  1972,  page  E16. 

•"Dialogue  on  Real  Estate  Topics,"  The 
Washington  Post,  February  13, 1971,  page  D9. 
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become  pregnant.  And  certainly  all  women 
have  control  over  whether  or  not  they  will 
quit  their  Jobs.  The  fact  that  some  wives 
stay  home  to  care  for  their  children  does  not 
mean  that  working  wives  whose  Incomes  are 
needed  to  pay  the  mortgage  will  quit  their 
Jobs  to  do  the  same.  I  know  of  no  evidence 
showing  that  married  couples  tend  to  default 
on  their  loans  when  the  wife  bears  children. 
If  a  spouse's  income  is  to  be  discounted  sole- 
ly because  that  spouse  is  female.  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  amoiint  of  the  discount  should  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  child  care  services  to  en- 
able the  wife  to  keep  working. 

In  the  Bousmg  Act  of  1949  Congress  set 
as  a  national  goal  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  fam- 
ily." Federal  agencies  having  duties  with 
respect  to  housing  are  required  by  law  to 
act  so  as  to  further  this  goal.  Mortgage  lend- 
ers who  luifairly  discount  the  Income  of  a 
working  wife  are  wrongly  denying  that  wife 
and  her  family  a  home.  Yet  federal  agencies 
have  not  tried  to  prevent  this  kind  of  dis- 
crimination. The  Federal  Government  backs 
every  mortgage,  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  back  mortgages  where  the  lender 
discriminates  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

IV 

Like  married  women,  widows  and  divorcees 
suffer  discrimination  in  obtaining  credit. 
Whether  or  not  a  widow  or  divorcee  has 
worked  in  the  past,  she  has  difficulty  getting 
credit  unless  she  has  established  her  own 
credit  record — a  feat  which  Is  almost  Im- 
possible, since  a  married  woman  can  seldom 
obtain  credit  In  her  own  name. 

Sometimes  the  results  of  discrimination 
against  the  fcHrmerly  married  are  extremely 
harsh.  One  unremarried  widow  with  two 
daughters  was  refused  a  rental  contract  for 
a  certain  apartment  because  she  was  a 
"woman  alone."  (Apartments  In  the  same 
building  were  available  to  widowers  with 
children.)  This  widow  was  clearly  able  to  pay 
the  rent.  She  had  an  adequate,  8te««ly  income 
from  Social  Security  and  from  a  veteran's 
pension,  for  her  husband  had  died  while  on 
active  duty  In  the  Marine  Corpn.  And  the  only 
place  that  would  sell  her  a  washing  machine 
on  credit  was  a  store  where  the  credit  man- 
ager was  an  ex-Marine  who  wanted  to  "help 
an  old  buddy." 

Formerly  married  women  also  report  dis- 
crimination In  Insurance.  Some  companies 
raise  the  amount  of  a  woman's  auto  insur- 
ance premium  when  she  becomes  divorced, 
regardless  of  her  driving  reccwd.  And  If  a 
divorcee  has  never  owned  a  car  in  her  own 
name  before— even  If  she  has  been  driving  for 
20  years  without  an  accident — she  has  a  hard 
time  getting  any  auto  Insiu-ance  at  all. 

Credit  practices  which  discriminate  against 
widows  and  divorcees  are  not  Justified. 
Formerly  married  persons  are  no  more  Im- 
moral or  iinrellable  than  the  rest  of  us.  Nor 
are  their  Incomes  more  unstable.  Female 
heads  of  households  have  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic need  to  work — they  are  not  temporary 
workers. 

In  sum,  credit  practices  which  discriminate 
against  women  are  prevalent,  harmful,  and 
not  supported  by  reason. 

V 

No  law  prohibits  sex  discrimination  In  con- 
STuner  credit.  Nor  has  any  federal  agency 
charged  with  protecting  consumers  acted  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  women.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  largely  ignored 
women's  special  problems  in  obtaining  credit. 
And  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  have  not  Issued  regulations  to 
prevent  sex  discrimination  in  home  financing. 
Women  have  no  legal  protection  against  dis- 
crimination In  consumer  credit. 

The  right  of  s  woman  on  welfare  with  II- 
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legitimate  children  to  buy  housing  under 
Section  236  of  the  Housing  Act  makee  a 
mockery  of  the  failure  of  the  same  Housing 
Act  to  guarantee  a  middle  class  woman  the 
same  right  to  buy  a  house.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Act  Is  sa3ring — "Welfare  Is  for  women." 
It  would  be  so  simple  to  correct,  and  un- 
less the  housing  bill  this  year  corrects  it, 
I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  VS.^.  cannot  guar- 
antee any  loans  of  any  lender  who  discrimi- 
nates In  such  loans  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Commission  will 
highlight  the  rldlculovis  practices  of  depart- 
ment stores,  so  that  young  women  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  same  self-help  as  my 
husband's  secretary,  who  wrote  to  me  as 
follows: 

"When  I  married  at  the  age  of  27,  I  was 
forced  to  close  existing  charge  accounts  and 
re-open  them  in  my  married  name.  At  Win- 
kleman's,  where  I  had  had  an  account  with 
unlimited  credit  for  seven  years,  I  was  wel- 
comed as  a  "new  customer"  and  the  ex- 
planation that  my  credit  was  limited  to 
9100.00  until  the  time  (one  year)  that  such 
credit  became  established.  In  a  remarkably 
lady-Uke  fashion,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
advised  them  I  was  no  longer  Interested  In 
an  account  with  them." 

Legislation,  It  seems  to  me,  could  be 
worked  out  which  stops  cold  the  Insurance 
companies  who  refuse  to  Insure  women  or 
who  charge  them  more  for  a  lesser  benefit.  I 
trust  you  will  suggest  and  support  such 
legislation. 

I  hope  you  also  do  some  surveys  or  de- 
mand some  proof  that  women  with  Jobs,  ac- 
customed to  supporting  themselves,  are 
poorer  credit  risks  than  men.  Do  not  let 
them  confuse  you  with  comparisons  with 
wives  without  Jobs.  The  home  mortgage  dis- 
crimination was  brought  to  my  attention 
some  years  ago  by  a  man  who  had  made  a 
fortune  buying  mortgages  of  widows.  He  told 
me  then  that  a  woman  was  the  best  risk 
there  was  on  a  mortgage.  She  would  pay  for 
a  home  if  she  went  without  food. 

I  congratulate  you  on  holding  this  hear- 
ing, and  I  look  forward  to  your  making  a 
real  change  in  the  Nation's  credit  practices 
toward  women. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1972 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  OEOSGIA 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
May  29,  we  will  observe  Memorial  Day. 

In  recognizing  the  significance  of  Me- 
morial Day,  we  must  not  only  remember 
the  many  brave  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  preserve  our  freedom,  but  we 
should  take  this  time  to  reassert  our  de- 
votion and  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  for  America  and 
all  the  world. 

As  Americans,  we  share  a  common  her- 
itage. Our  valiant  men  throughout  our 
comparatively  short  history  have  fought 
and  died  so  that  we  may  remain  free. 
Let  us  not  forget  these  men  nor  the 
purpose  for  which  they  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Memorial  Day  1972.  we  should  give 
our  solemn  thanks  and  reaffirmation  of 
our  responsibility  as  citizens  of  a  great 
nation — a  free  nation — and  a  grateful 
nation. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  620 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MASSACSnSXITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sis  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
neighborhood  school  concept,  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  620 
which  is  a  proposal  for  a  constitutional 
amendmoit  to  prohibit  forcible  school 
busing. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  my 
remarks  with  my  colleagus  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Statemxnt  bt  Repbesbntative  Louise  Day 

Hicks   BErosE    the    Coumittee    on    the 

JUDICIABT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  am  pleased 
to  appear  before  you  as  the  Represent^lve 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 620  and  have  sponsraed  similar  legis- 
lation which  Is  now  before  your  committee. 
The  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  forcible  school  busing  is  a  lengthy 
process — but  one  that  is  required  If  we  are 
to  guarantee  that  the  future  of  our  chUdren 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  parents, 
where  it  belongs,  and  not  under  the  arbitrary 
decrees  of  Judges  and  bureaucrats.  Forcible 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  opposed 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents, for  reasons  which  I  hope  to  explain 
here  today. 

Our  country  Is  the  land  of  the  free — a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people.  There  are  constitutional  limit- 
ations on  the  amount  of  coercion  that  the 
government  can  exercise  over  the  citizens. 
Throughout  our  history,  the  Judicial  branch 
has  served  as  the  guardian  of  the  people, 
seeking  to  guarantee  that  the  other  two 
branches  did  not  exceed  these  limitations. 
Today,  however,  we  are  threatened  by  the 
Judicial  branch  Itself.  The  recent  examples 
of  court  ordered  bxising  have  placed  fear  In 
the  hearts  of  all  parents  of  young  children, 
regardless  of  race.  If  under  a  court  order  a 
child  can  be  forcibly  taken  from  his  parents 
and  his  neighborhood  and  bused  miles  and 
hours  away  Into  unfamiliar,  often  hostile, 
neighborhoods,  then  we  shall  have  opened 
a  Pandora's  box  of  new.  unlimited  govern- 
ment powers.  Then  the  government  and 
the  courts  shall  have  all  powers  to  decide 
all  things  that  are  best  for  these  children. 
The  erosion  of  parental  control  Is  the  ero- 
sion of  fundamental  human  freedoms. 

Have  we  forgotten  our  objective — quality 
education?  The  goal  of  educating  each  child 
to  his  fullest  potential?  Quality  education 
should  remain  the  motivating  factor  in  mak- 
ing any  educational  decision. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  Nation  committed 
itself  to  removing  discrimination  from  its 
educational  systems — and  I  support  that 
commitment.  Tet,  busing  Is  Itself  an  example 
of  discrimination — the  conscious  assignment 
of  a  certain  student  to  a  certain  school,  solely 
because  of  his  social  or  racial  background.  It 
Is  a  poor  educational  decision  that  Is  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  color.  When  wUl  there 
again  be  a  time  when  educational  standards 
of  excellence  will  be  the  criteria  for  educa- 
tional decisions,  rather  than  the  artificial, 
mathematical  balancing  of  races? 

Recent  court  decisions,  which  order  chil- 
dren to  be  forcibly  transported  over  separate, 
well-defined  county  or  city  geographic  and 
political  boundaries  to  be  educated  in  a  city 
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or  ooimty  that  Is  foreign  to  them,  have 
created  chaos  and  disorder  in  the  community 
and  traumatic  experiences  for  the  chUdren. 

In  Massachusetts,  parents  and  communities 
affected  by  the  so-called  racial  Imbalance  law 
are  experiencing  the  same  hardships  and 
fears  as  those  communities  under  court-or- 
dered busing.  A  change  in  a  district  boimdary 
line  for  the  purpose  of  racial  balance  in  the 
schools  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  tan- 
tamount to  a  forcible  busing  edict. 

The  Massachusetts  racial  imbalance  law 
states  that  no  school  may  have  more  than 
S07o  non- white  children  in  attendance.  In 
1965,  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
there  were  70,703  white  students  enrolled  In 
the  Boston  public  school  system — and  21,097 
non-white  students  or  23%  non-white  stu- 
dents. In  1972,  there  are  63,798  white  stu- 
dents enrolled  and  33,429  non-white  students 
enrolled,  or  33.4%  non- white  students  en- 
rolled. The  non-white  student  population  in- 
creased 12,332  students  from  1965  to  1972,  or 
a  587c  Increase.  The  white  student  population 
decreased  6,605  in  that  same  period.  In  1965, 
there  were  46  racially  Imbalanced  schools.  In 
1972,  there  are  66  racially  imbalanced  schools. 

Because  of  these  recent  court  decisions  and 
the  racial  Imbalance  law,  the  very  future  of 
public  education  is  at  stake.  School  districts 
are  becoming  more  black,  as  the  white  filght 
takes  place  and  troubled  white  parents  place 
their  children  in  private  schools.  White  par- 
ents refuse  to  put  quality  education  in  sec- 
ond place  after  racial  balancing,  the  creation 
of  some  artificial,  numerical  ratio  determined 
by  a  court  order  or  a  racial  imbalance  law. 
"White  filght"  has  thus  led  to  a  decline  of  the 
inner  city,  as  tax  resources  undergo  radical 
shifts.  If  the  money  now  being  demanded  for 
massive  busing  were  Instead  used  to  Improve 
the  inner  city  schools,  the  "white  flight" 
might  stop  or  even  reverse  itself. 

Busing  destroys  the  neighborhood  school 
concept,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  tradi- 
tion, neighborhood  schools  are  a  time- 
honored  and  meaningful  force  for  commu- 
nity wellbelng.  Schools  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  community,  a  center  for  cultural  en- 
richment, a  meeting  place  for  parents, 
ChUdren,  and  teachers — an  environment  for 
extra-ciuTlcular  activities. 

It  is  unfair  to  parents  who  have  bought 
homes  in  a  good  school  neighborhood  to 
suddenly  find  that  their  chUdren  are  to  be 
bused  out  of  that  neighborhood — often  Into 
the  worst  areas  of  a  city,  with  the  highest 
rates  of  crime.  Such  a  situation  was  cer- 
tainly never  Intended  by  the  Bill  of  Bights. 
What  moral  or  legal  Justification  could  there 
possibly  be  for  forcing  any  parents  to  send 
their  children  into  the  grim  world  of  the 
ghetto?  Would  not  the  better  answer  be  the 
elimination  of  the  ghettoes,  and  the  equali- 
zation of  all  educational  facilities? 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  for  those 
children  who  are  victims  of  poverty,  the  sense 
of  security  developed  by  living  In  a  commu- 
nity with  a  happy  home  situation  Is  often 
lacking — and  school  for  them  often  becomes 
especlaUy  Important  as  the  only  place  to 
gain  an  awareness  of  their  problems  and  to 
develop  the  skills  needed  for  them  to  bet- 
ter themselves.  They  do  not  need  the  trau- 
mas brought  on  by  busing  to  a  new  district 
and  being  segregated  In  the  new  area  by  be- 
ing singled  out  as  "different"  or  inferior  to 
their  other  classmates.  What  a  senseless  in- 
dictment has  been  placed  on  a  single  race — 
the  Implication  that  because  one  Is  black, 
one  can  leam  only  through  the  process  of 
osmosis  sitting  next  to  a  white  child. 

VThat  these  disadvantaged  children  reaUy 
need  is  a  quality  education  in  their  neigh- 
borhood schools.  Busing  wotild  cost  millions 
of  doUais  and  hours  of  time,  and  It  still  virlll 
not  bring  us  our  real  goal — good  education. 
If  we  are  to  reach  that  goal,  why  not  direct 
that  money  and  time  into  compejtsatory  pro- 
grams in  the  schools  note?  The  schools  need 
new  equipment,   more   teachers,   and  pro- 
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feeslonal  and  para-professional  peraonnel  to 
offer  guidance  to  disadvantaged  school  chU- 
dren in  the  form  of  practical  instruction  of 
how  to  survive  in  today's  mass  industrial  so- 
ciety. I^t  ua  give  complete  funding  to  the 
title  I  program  and  leave  education  of  chil- 
dren In  the  bands  of  the  educators. 

Let  us  Invite  self-help  to  clean  up  the 
inner  city,  so  it  wUl  be  safe  and  more 
inviting.  Let  us  give  higher  per  pupU  ex- 
pendltiu-es  In  city  ghetto  schools,  where 
ChUdren  begin  life  with  so  many  handicaps. 
l«t  us  finally  face  the  problem  reallstlcallyi 
rather  than  indulging  in  social  experiments 
that  risk  the  safety  and  rights  of  our  chil- 
dren. Let  us  bring  the  resources  where  the 
chUdren  are. 

Busing  advocates  often  say  that  busing 
wlU  mean  an  easing  of  racial  tensions  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  communities. 
Sadly,  this  is  not  so.  The  controversy,  itself, 
has  caused  Immeasurable  bitterness  and 
strife  already  between  black  and  white— to 
say  nothing  of  the  physical  violence  that 
has  occurred  in  such  towns  as  Lamar,  South 
Carolina,  and  Pontlac,  Michigan. 

Again,  advocates  of  busing  may  quote 
statistics  of  how  small-scale  programs  may 
be  effective — but  frequently  those  bused 
ChUdren  were  selected  beforehand  as  those 
who  showed  the  most  promise  of  success 
and  advancement.  Forced  massive  busing 
however,  would  occur  in  the  real  world,  not 
the  world  of  theories.  It  would  have  to  deal 
with  thousands  of  chUdren  of  aU  levels  of 
ability.  What  disadvantaged  children  reaUy 
need  is  to  learn  such  basics  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, how  to  find  a  Job,  how  to  go  upward  in 
the  educational  process.  With  a  better  edu- 
cational background,  minorities  of  all  types 
can  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
thereby  integrate  society  as  participating 
residents — not  as  chUdren  bused  in  and  out 
of  the  white  community  for  eight  hours  of 
a  school  day— bused  away  from  deprivation 
for  a  fleeting,  frustatlng  glance  at  affluence; 
and  bused  back  again  to  deprivation. 

Parents,  oiack  and  white,  do  not  want 
their  ChUdren  forcibly  taken  by  bus  from 
their  neighborhood  schools.  They  want  their 
ChUdren  under  their  control. 

School  administrators  do  not  want  the 
children  forcibly  taken  by  bus  from  the 
neighborhood  schools.  They  know  the  cost 
of  busing  wUl  be  reflected  in  the  school 
budget. 

Traffic  engineers  do  not  want  the  chUdren 
forcibly  taken  by  bus  from  their  neighbor- 
hood school.  They  take  a  dhn  view  of  more 
vehicles  Jamming  the  highways,  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  the  children  being  bused. 

Environmentalist  do  not  want  the  chU- 
dren forcibly  taken  by  bus  from  the  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

Taxpayers  do  not  want  the  chUdren 
forcibly  taken  by  bus  from  the  neighboring 
school.  They  want  educational  tax  money 
spent  on  education,  not  transportation. 

School  ChUdren  do  not  want  to  be  forcibly 
taken  by  bus  from  their  neighborhood 
schools.  They  want  to  go  to  school  with  the 
ChUdren  with  whom  they  live  and  play. 

I  believe  in  quality  integrated  education, 
but  it  can  never  be  achieved  by  forced  meas- 
ures. I  have  never  supported  inferior  ed- 
ucation. Quality  education  is  what  Is  at 
stake  in  this  controversy.  We  cannot  let 
"anti-busing"  become  a  disguise  for  racial 
prejudice  or  intolerance;  but  neither  can  we 
let  the  plans  for  busing  endanger  the  rights 
or  safety  of  our  chUdren. 

We  cannot  let  the  concept  of  racial  bal- 
ance dominate  the  picture  If  quality  educa- 
tion Is  thereby  sacrificed.  Busing  means  the 
ond  of  the  neighborhood  school,  and  it  Is 
this  Institution  which  provides  the  best 
hope  of  achieving  quality  education  for  both 
black  and  white  chUdren.  Don't  use  busing 
as  a  smokescreen  to  hide  deficiencies  In  an 
Inferior  school  where  some  chUdren  are  left 
behind. 

As  members  of  Congress    representing  the 
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people  of  this  nation,  we  muBt  respect  the 
will  of  our  constituents,  and  they  do  not 
want  forced  busing.  According  to  the  latest 
Oallup  poll,  three  out  of  four  people  In  all 
areas  of  the  country  were  opposed  to  forci- 
ble busing —  that  Is.  76%  of  the  American 
public  are  against  forcible  bxislng,  and  47% 
of  thoee  people  are  black.  It  Is  unfair  to  say, 
therefore,  that  iorcei  busing  Is  opposed  only 
by  whites  who  want  to  prevent  their  chil- 
dren from  attending  frequently  poorer,  pre- 
dominantly black  schools. 

We  m\i8t  turn  our  efforts  away  from  de- 
veloping massive  busing  schemes  and  to- 
ward developing  better  programs  In  the 
schools  which  will  provide  our  children  with 
the  tools  for  creating  a  better  society  for 
us  all.  Confront  that  one  directly  and  busing 
becomes  what  it  should  have  been  all  along — 
merely  a  means  of  voluntary  transporta- 
tion. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
recurring  arguments  I  make  regarding 
Alaska,  and  on  behalf  of  other  States, 
Is  that  maximum  responsibility  should  be 
vested  at  the  most  local  level  possible.  I 
think  that  making  such  an  argument 
carries  the  burden  of  showing  that  such 
responsibility  is  carried  well. 

The  attached  minutes  and  future 
agenda  for  the  Alaska  Rural  Develop- 
ment Council  shows,  I  believe,  that  in 
many  areas  of  rural  development,  Alaska 
is  making  great  progress.  I  draw  this  to 
my  colleague's  attention  to  show  the  sort 
of  efforts  being  made : 

Alaska  Rukal  Development  CouKcn. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  9:00 
a.m.  Dr.  Matthews  began  the  meeting  by  re- 
iterating the  objectives  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Council  in  a  brief  introduction. 

Consideration  of  Implications  and  Develop- 
ment Needs  Related  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement 

CliS  Black,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives,  discussed  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  He  Indicated  that  the  AFITs 
discontentment  with  the  Act  is  largely  due 
to  vague  wording.  The  stipulation  which  re- 
quires that  operating  expenses  be  provided 
for  the  12  regional  and  203  village  corpora- 
tions wlU  take  about  40  percent  of  the  budg- 
et. If  the  Alaska  Natives  are  not  on  top  of 
their  organizational  difficulties  within  five 
years,  they  will  be  in  financial  trouble.  At 
this  time  the  Native  groups  need  planning 
money  to  Identify  transportation  needs  and 
Industrial  development  programs  in  forestry, 
fisheries  and  other  natural  resources.  They 
need  the  Federal  Government  dollar  to  con- 
tinue the  social  programs  so  that  Settlement 
Act  funds  are  not  dissipated.  Even  now  the 
Native  groups  are  unable  to  obtain  funding 
to  implement  enrollment.  This  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  BIA.  Black  closed  with  a  plea 
for  a  central  system  with  quarterly  auditing 
to  be  set  up  which  would  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  203  vUlage  and  the  12  regional  corpora- 
tions. This  would  eliminate  much  of  the  over- 
head. A  master  plan  projecting  goals  and 
timing  is  one  of  their  first  requirements. 

Esther  Wunnlcke.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, spoke  on  the  State's  overview  of  the 
Settlement  Act.  The  State  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  Joint  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  activities.  Pertinent  remarks 
are:  1)  The  SUte  la  amending  their  recent 
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land  selections  to  give  priority  to  Native 
Claims  so  as  not  to  stifle  the  access  to  Na- 
tive land  selection  2)  The  State  does  not 
want  Alaska  to  be  set  up  as  a  preservation 
reserve.  Authorization  for  selection  of  103.4 
million  acres  by  the  State  Is  reiterated  by 
the  Settlement  Act.  3)  The  State  believes 
that  social  services  are  the  right  of  all  citi- 
zens and  should  not  rely  upon  funding  by 
Native  groups  4)  Village  and  Regional  Cor- 
porations must  be  set  up  to  own  the  lands. 
Flore  Lekanoff,  BIA,  Washington.  D.C.,  dis- 
cussed the  Impact  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  The  BIA  strives  to 
maintain  the  rural  Alaska  life-style  and  the 
Settlement  Act  will  be  Instrumental  in  pre- 
serving It.  The  BIA  Is  training  enrollment 
personnel.  This  is  to  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 18,  1973.  Regulations  for  enrollments  are 
being  developed  and  the  approach  is  to  have 
village  persons  complete  the  data.  The  De- 
partment makes  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress on  the  services  required  for  the  neces- 
sary rural  programs.  The  Jones'  study  on 
health  service  for  Native  people  In  Alaska 
conducted  by  Senator  Stevens'  office  should 
provide  much  of  the  background  data  for 
these  recommendations. 

REPORT    OF   THE    RURAL    HOUSING    COMMrTTEE 

Dale  Sanner,  PHA,  reported  on  rural  hous- 
ing. The  objective  Is  to  coordinate  agency 
housing  activities  and  community  services  re- 
lated to  housing.  They  suggest  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  fund  a  research  project  to 
develop  a  bibliography  on  this  Information. 
This  was  set  up  as  Resolution  #3  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Council. 

Wally  Kubley  discussed  Insurance  for  rural 
conmiunltles.  It  was  suggested  that  the  State 
establish  a  revolving  fund  for  small  villages 
to  finance  engineering  firms  to  plan  sewer 
and  water  facilities.  These  would  be  refunded 
from  housing  project  appropriations.  Mr. 
Kubley  discussed  the  proposed  construction 
of  200-250  "turn  key"  homes  for  Southeast 
Alaska.  There  Is  a  clearing  house  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  project  vrithln  the 
State.  Jerry  Madden  of  the  Governor's  Office 
of  Planning  Research  heads  this  service. 

Nick  Carney,  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, reviewed  proposed  legislation. 
Such  bills  as  1)  development  of  unorganized 
boroughs  and  taxation  2)  provision  for  sewer 
and  water  facilities  3)  tax  on  transiwrtlng 
crude  oil  and  gas  4)  House  Bill  No.  10420, 
Marine  Mammal  Bill,  would  seriously  impair 
the  economy  of  Western  Alaska.  A  committee 
of  Ed  Nygard,  Don  Perkins,  Don  Tomlln, 
George  Neck  and  Prent  Gazaway  developed 
Resolution  al  to  discourage  passage  of  the 
bill  In  its  present  form. 

LAND    PLANmNC 

Jim  Wledeman  chaired  the  discussion.  The 
State  is  beginning  a  comprehensive  plan  with 
standards  being  set  up  for  planning.  There 
are  a  number  of  proposed  studies  pending  in 
Alaska  such  as  the  BLM's  PYK  and  the  Native 
Alaska  Land  Use  Study. 

A  discussion  on  the  relationship  between 
Land  Use  Commission  established  by  the 
Claims  Act  and  the  Land  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  State  of  Aletska  was  held. 

Jim  Wledeman  Introduced  Tom  Davis,  Of- 
fice of  the  Governor,  Division  of  Planning  and 
Research,  who  discussed  State-Federal  Land 
Use  Planning.  The  objective  is  to  define  the 
State's  strategy.  This  is  a  guidance  mecha- 
nism which  will  define  the  goals,  objectives, 
and  policies  the  State  should  aim  to  achieve. 
Under  the  present  situation,  decisions  must 
be  made  regardless  of  the  long  range  objec- 
tives. Strategy  will  develop  alternatives  and 
their  implications  may  be  explored.  These 
must  be  put  together  so  that  the  planning 
effort  will  result  in  progress.  This  would  ben- 
efit both  public  and  private  activities  and  It 
would  possibly  sxunrlve  changes  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  present  task  is  development  of  the 
work  program  and  its  objectives.  For  example. 
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there  is  transportation  planning,  population 
planning,  community  planning,  etc.  It  la 
hoped  to  have  interim  accomplishments  each 
year.  Public  involvement  and  participation  la 
necessary.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  a 
poor  record  in  the  past.  The  planning  group 
wishes  to  avoid  getting  Into  Inmiedlate  prob- 
lems and  concentrate  on  the  broad  picture; 
however,  they  would  probably  be  drawn  into 
regional  problems  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matters.  To  implement  the  plan  and  give 
it  authority  some  sort  of  land  development 
code,  not  zoning,  would  be  a  major  step. 

Larry  Ouellette,  BLM,  Chairman  of  the 
Porcupine,  Yukon,  Kuskokwim  Land  Re- 
source Study  Team,  discussed  the  North 
Alaska  Planning  Group  Study.  The  Study 
Team  developed  by  the  BLM  could  be  the 
nucleus  of  statewide  planning  efforts.  This 
can  be  the  action  group  for  the  State-Federal 
Land  Use  Planning  team,  to  be  headed  by 
Jack  Horton,  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  Coordinator.  The  study  group  will 
develop  a  library  on  data  for  natural  re- 
sources. It  will  be  available  to  all  agencies 
and  Native  groups.  This  Information  can  as- 
sist the  Native  groups  to  make  land  selections 
as  authorized  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  Planning  and  data  developed 
would  be  on  major  State  divisions  based  on 
to{Sographlcal  boundaries.  The  planning 
group  would  make  recommendations,  not  de- 
cisions, on  utilization  of  natural  resources. 
These  would  be  summarized  for  all  lands 
within  the  regional  area. 

Public  involvement  Is  necessary  for  the 
study.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  group  is 
to  identify  areas  where  natural  resources  data 
Is  lacking.  Possibly  public  meetings  (not 
hearings)  would  provide  information  on 
where  public  access  would  be  needed.  One  of 
the  possible  tasks  of  the  study  group  would 
be  to  review  the  budgets  of  the  various  agen- 
cies Involved  in  natural  resource  manage- 
ment programs.  This  would  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  planning  as  needed  and 
avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

STATEWTOE    AGRICULTURAL    POTENTIAL   STUDY, 
TED    FREEMAN,    SCS    CHAIRMAN 

The  proposed  outline  of  t^e  study  Is  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Objective  of  study. 

(2)  General  overview  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  the  Arctic: 

(a)  Alaska  agriculture. 

(b)  Circumpolar  agriculture. 

(3)  Presentation  of  primary  and  second- 
ary resource  information  by  regions. 

(a)  Primary  resources : 

(1)  soils 

(2)  climate 

(3)  water 

(b)  Secondary  resoiirces : 

(1)  forest. 

(2)  range. 

(3)  crops. 

(4)  livestock. 

(4)  Existing  development: 

(a)  Crop  production. 

(b)  Livestock  production. 

(c)  Forest  production. 

(d)  Range  production. 

(5)  Market  locations  in  relation  to  poten- 
tial agricultural  land. 

(6)  Summary  and  consideration. 

(7)  Bibliography. 

LOST   RIVER    MINERAL    AND    COMMUNXTT 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Ron  Sheardown  of  the  Lost  River  Min- 
ing Company  discussed  progress  on  mineral 
development  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  The 
metallurgical  report  is  very  favorable  and  it 
should  be  out  in  April.  The  original  estimate 
Is  for  92%  product  (Fluorlte)  and  84%  ex- 
traction.  There  Is  an  additional  10%  of  other 
materials  such  as  tungsten. 

The  next  phase  is  to  develop  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  which  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  final  fea- 
sibility statement  of  the  operation  is  to  be 
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completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Additional 
work  Lb  to  be  on  market  studies  and  produc- 
tion schedules  for  getting  on-stream. 

On  site  work  In  1972  will  be  engineering, 
drilling  on  present  area  for  pit  deelgn  and 
bulk  sampling,  hydrographlc  studies,  water 
and  power  supply,  airport  roads,  etc.  The 
company  Is  Interested  in  assistance  from  the 
State  for  water  and  sewage  facilities,  and 
townslte  development.  If  the  facilities  are  In 
operation  by  1972,  production  and  shipment 
would  begin  In  late  1975.  The  construction 
period  would  require  the  services  of  1000- 
1500  WOTkers  during  1973  and  1974  and  would 
drop  to  a  200-600  labor  force  after  the  start 
of  production  in  late  1975. 

BUSINESS  MEETING 

Resolution  No.  1  on  House  Bill  No.  10420 
Sea  Mammals  was  approved  by  the  group. 
The  resolution  will  be  sent  to  Washington, 
D.C.  through  Senator  Stevens'  office.  It  will 
be  routed  to  those  considering  the  bill. 

Resolution  No.  2  was  presented  and  passed 
by  the  Council  proposing  State  support  for 
the  development  of  the  community  adjacent 
to  the  Lost  River  Mining  operation  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula. 

Resolution  No.  3  on  Improving  Alaskan 
Housing  was  presented  and  passed  by  the 
Council. 

Ira  Stevens  was  replaced  by  the  election  of 
Barry  Reid  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  complete  the  term  until  September 
election  as  provided  in  by-laws. 

The  next  Council  meeting  will  be  June  13- 
14  In  Kodlak.  The  Coimcil  discussion  will 
fociis  on  waste  disposal  concerns  of  the  ma- 
rine and  livestock  Industries  and  related 
community  development  needs. 

The  Alaska  Rural  Development  Council 
meets  quarterly  each  year.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus that  the  meeting  provided  both  In- 
formation and  the  opportunity  to  have  views 
broi^ght  before  many  agencies. 

Agencies  not  on  the  Alaska  Rural  Develop- 
ment Coxmcll  and  wishing  to  be  regular  par- 
ticipants should  notify  Dr.  James  W.  Mat- 
thews, Director,  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice, University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99801. 

James  W.  Matthews, 
Chairman,    Alaska    Rural    Development 
Ctmncil. 


Resolution  Concerning  Protection  and  Use 
or  Marine  Mammals 

The  members  of  the  Alaska  Rural  Develop- 
ment Council,  being  representative  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  organizations 
concerned  with  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life  in  Alaska,  are  opposed  to 
passage  of  House  Bill  10420,  in  its  present 
form,  and  any  similar  totally  restrictive  bills 
in  the  Senate  regarding  protection  of  marine 
mammals.  Our  primary  opposition  is  to  Sec- 
tion 107(a)(3);  that  such  taking  of  marine 
mammals  for  subsistence  purposes  by  Indian, 
Aleut,  or  Eskimo  peoples  "is  not  done  for 
purposes  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial 
sale". 

First,  we  feel  that  this  bill,  which  will  have 
a  major  Impact  on  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Alaska,  should  at  least  be  subject  to 
public  hearings  in  rural  and  metropolitan 
areas  of  Alaska  before  being  considered. 
Second.  If  this  bill  becomes  law  It  Imme- 
diately destroys  the  Native  arte  and  crafts 
cottage-industry  as  It  apparently  precludes 
the  sales  of  any  parts  of  the  sea  mammals,  or 
any  items  made  from  the  tanned  skins,  or 
objects  of  art  carved  from  the  tusks  or  teeth. 
The  cultures  of  these  coastal  Native  peoples 
are  firmly  based  on  the  full  utilization  of  the 
sea  mammals.  To  impose  the  dominant  so- 
ciety's cultural  norm  of  waste  of  a  valuable 
resource  Is  not  only  counter  to  their  cultiiral 
beliefs,  but  is  also  contrary  to  present  U£. 
policy  on  waste  pollution. 

In  addition,  this  arts  and  crafts  trade  Is. 
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In  many  villages,  s  major  source  of  cash  In- 
come for  the  Tillage.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act  will  not  solve  the 
financial  problems  of  these  people  for  the 
near  futiue.  There  is  no  money  available  to 
the  Native  people  from  this  Act  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  total  disbursements  of  cash 
over  the  first  five  years  are  estimated  at  $550 
per  person.  The  lands  allotted  under  this  Act 
have  value  only  for  subsistence  use  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  as  it  has  been  estimated  that 
it  will  take  about  25  years  to  complete  the 
surveying  on  the  40  million  acres  at  the 
present  level  of  funding.  So  it  can  be  seen, 
that  to  destroy  this  Native  arts  and  crafts 
Industry  by  legislative  fiat  is  to  condemn 
these  peoples  to  a  poverty  and  welfare  exist- 
ence within  an  infiated  cash  economy.  We, 
therefore,  strongly  urge  the  Marine  Mammals 
Bill  not  be  considered  for  passage  until  pub- 
lic hearings  are  held  in  Alaska,  and  until  the 
bill  U  amended  to  allow  the  continuance  of 
the  Native  arts  and  crafts  Industry. 

Resolution  CoNciRNiNa  Development  or 
Lost  River  Mineral  Resources 

Whereas  a  sizeable  commercial  mineral 
deposit  has  been  Identified  and  explored;  and 

Whereas  the  Seward  Peninsula  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  Is  lacking  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities; and 

Whereas  a  mine  to  develop  this  deposit 
would  provide  300  jobs;  and 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  and 
Western  Alaska  are  in  dire  need  of  a  chance 
to  enter  gainful  employment  to  lift  them- 
selves above  a  subsistence  and  welfare  econ- 
omy and  enter  into  an  Improved  style  of 
llvmg;  and 

Whereas  the  State  would  derive  Income 
through  normal  corporation  taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  Seward  Peninsula  wotdd 
benefit  from  improved  shipping  facilities; 
and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  an  established  com- 
munity at  the  site  provides  an  opportunity 
for  a  totally  planned,  modem  commimlty 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Alaska  Rural  Development  Council  hereby 
requests  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  direct  those  commissioners  and  directors 
concerned  with  rural  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, community  and  health  and  social  serv- 
ices, environmental  protection.  State  plan- 
ning and  legal  services  to  lend  the  Lost  River 
Mining  Corporation  all  possible  assistance  in 
getting  the  development  underway;  and 

Further  that  effort  be  expended  to  develop 
full  services,  public  docking  and  community 
facilities  to  complement  such  a  development. 

Resolution  Concerning  Improving  Alaskan 
Housing 

Whereas  housing  in  the  rtiral  areas  of 
Alaska  is  substandard;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  has  a  unique  and  severe 
climate  in  which  to  construct  housing;  and 

Whereas  the  environment  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  most  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  states;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  State  and  Federal 
agencies  Involved  in  the  building  and  fi- 
nancing of  houses  In  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  much  research  and 
expertise  on  construction  In  the  Arctic  en- 
vironment; and 

Whereas  this  information  is  not  generally 
known  or  being  used  to  the  best  advantage 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Rural 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Alaska  Rural  De- 
velopment Council,  requests  the  University 
of  Alaska  to  provide  through  a  graduate,  or 
similar  type  project  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Alaska  Rural  Develc^ment  Council  compila- 
tion of  a  pertinent  bibliography  of  all  tech- 
nical Information  pertaining  to  rural  housing 
and  that  this  Information  be  made  available 
to  Individuals,  communltle*  Mid  Btftte  ^"«1 
Federal  agencies. 
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Agenda — Alaska  Rural  Development  Coun- 
cil. Junk  13,  14,  1072,  Kodiak  Elbctbic 
Association  Bdildino  Conferxmck  Boom, 
Kodiak,  Alaska 

June  13:  9:00  ajn..  Introductions  and 
Meeting  Plan. 

Development  Concerns  in  the  Marine  In- 
dustry: 

Howard  Pollock — ^National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

John  Doyle — University  of  Alaska  Marine 
Extension. 

Roger  DeCamp— National  Canners  Associa- 
tion. 

12:00  noon,  Limcbeon— Kodiak  Com- 
munity Leaders  (tentative). 

1:00  pjn..  Marine  Waste  Management: 
Panel  Discussion.  (Perspectives).  City  of 
Kodiak,  Bi-Dry.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  Marine  Advisory  Programs. 

Coastal  Zone — Land  Use  Planning:  Dr. 
Lydla  Selkregg— Sea  Grant  Program,  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska. 

June  14:  8:30ajn.,  Film. 

Old  Harbor  Development:  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Community  Economic  Development  Corix>ra- 
tlon. 

Livestock  Industry:  (Perspectives).  Dr. 
Drury— Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
University  of  Alaska.  C^eratlng  Ranchers. 

13:00  noon,  Limcheon. 

1:30  pjn..  Council  Organization  Concerns: 

Ways  and  Means  Report — Nick  Carney. 

Subdivision  Publication  Report^-Jlm 
Wledeman. 

Agricultural  Potential  Study  Report— Ted 
Freeman. 

Council  Brochure — Chairman. 

Pall  Conference  Focus  and  Nominations. 


UNIFORM  GUN  LAWS— IH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NXV  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVKS 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
standing advocate  of  stronger,  more  com- 
prehensive gun  control  laws,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colles«ues 
an  editorial  recently  broadcast  on 
WNBC-TV  in  New  York  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  I  think  the  editorial's  call 
for  a  nationwide  effort  by  police  organi- 
zations for  more  realistic  laws  is  wMthy 
of  note  and  I  include  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial following  my  remarks: 

Uniform  Gun  Laws — in 

Laws  that  would  cut  down  on  illegal  traffic 
in  handguns  and  control  the  movement  of 
legal  weapons  are  stymied  consistently  by 
the  powerful  gun  lobby.  What  handgun  laws 
do  pass,  are  usually  meaningless.  Take  the 
curb  on  the  importation  of  cheap  "Saturday 
Night  Specials:"  the  guns  may  not  be  Im- 
ported, but  the  parts  to  assemble  them  are 
permitted  entry. 

So,  until  there  is  a  lobby  powerful  enough 
to  coimter  the  gun  merchants,  we  will  never 
get  effective  handgun  reform. 

We  think  there  is  a  lobby  capable  of 
strongly  Influencing  timid  congressmen: 
namely,  the  police  line  organizations  across 
the  country.  In  almost  every  state,  their  as- 
sociations are  regarded  as  the  strongest  lob- 
byists in  the  Legislature.  United,  they  can 
wield  the  same  strength  nationally. 

They  have  a  lot  to  gain.  Last  year,  12«  po- 
licemen were  killed  in  the  nation.  The  major- 
ity were  slain  by  handguns.  Less  than  a 
dozen  died  by  stabbings  and  beatings. 
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Six  months  ago,  Edward  Kleman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Patrolmen's  Benev- 
olent Afsociatlon,  attempted  a  national  p>o- 
llce  drive  against  handguns.  We  urge  him  to 
lead  the  fight  again.  Police  have  the  lobby 
power  to  get  effective  handgun  legislation. 


VOTING  RECORDS  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
election  year  the  attendance  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  declines. 

Every  election  year,  there  is  cor- 
responding increase  in  criticism  of  legis- 
lators for  extensive  visits  to  home  con- 
stituencies and  for  extensive  campaign- 
ing. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Bob 
Kahn  is  a  good  analysis  of  the  entire 
issue  of  absenteeism  and  representation 
in  Congress.  He  raises  issues  all  of  us 
should  keep  in  mind  when  we  criticize 
each  other. 

The  political  system  of  the  United 
States  is  based  upon  a  legislative  sys- 
tem which  derives  support,  legitimacy 
and  advice  from  the  entire  electorate. 
How  can  this  legislative  system  be  re- 
sponsive if  its  members  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  visit  home? 

The  article  follows: 

VoTiNO  Records  in  Conobess 
(By  Bob  Kahn) 

Recently  there  has  been  a  spate  of  articles 
pointing  out  the  horrible  attendance  rec- 
ords of  our  representatives  In  Congress — 
both  in  the  House  and  Senate.  On  the  radio 
talk  shows  one  can  hear  the  various  com- 
mentators editorializing,  both  In  word  and 
tone  of  voice,  about  representatives  who 
miss  20  percent  or  30  percent  of  the  roll 
calls. 

They  make  comments  like  "Are  you  getting 
your  money's  worth?"  and  "We  pay  them 
to  represent  us  and  then  they  do  not".  After 
thoroughly  arousing  their  reg^ular  followers, 
on  come  the  anonymous  voices  taking  the 
same  position. 

Certainly  we  elect  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators to  represent  us.  But  Callfornlans  have 
a  problem  that  is  difTerent  from  the  prob- 
lems of  Virginians  and  Marylanders  who 
live  cheek-by-Jowl  with  the  National  Capi- 
tal. We  can  not  quit  work  an  hour  or  so 
early  and  drop  by  our  Representative's 
office.  Nor  can  be  drive  to  a  meeting  in  his 
district  In  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  so — and 
then  drive  home  to  Washington,  D.C.  that 
evening. 

If  we  want  to  have  contact  with  our  Con- 
gressmen or  Senators  either  we  have  to  go 
3.000  miles  ($310  air  coach,  round  trip)  or 
he  has  to  come  out  here — the  same  3,000 
miles  (and  the  same  $310  air  coach). 

There  was  a  day  when  Congress  adjourned 
by  early  summer  and  our  guys  in  Washing- 
ton could  spend  the  better  part  of  six 
months  In  California.  Some  even  left  their 
famUles  out  here  In  the  old  days,  living  In 
an  apartment  or  hotel  while  In  Washing- 
ton. That  is  no  longer  possible. 

So  the  first  question  California  voters 
have  to  ask  themselves  Is  do  we  want  our 
representatives  to  come  back  and  keep  In 
touch  with  us  in  the  District,  be  available 
to  us  here,  or  do  we  want  them  to  spend 
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all  the  time  sitting  In  sessions  In  Wash- 
ington? I  suspect  that  we  want  them  to 
come  out  here  pretty  often — and  not  Just 
the  vacation  periods  that  Congress  takes 
officially. 

The  next  question  we  have  to  ask  Is 
whether  or  not  we  want  our  representatives 
to  be  active  on  Committees — the  basic 
structure  In  which  legislation  Is  actually 
drafted.  Some  of  those  committees  are  pretty 
important  to  the  peqple  In  California  and 
I  suspect  that  none  of  us  would  want  all 
the  legislation  drafted  by  committees  that 
lacked  representation  from  California. 

However,  two  problems  arise  if  our  people 
are  on  Committees.  First,  there  are  many 
times  that  the  pressure  of  scheduling  re- 
quires Committees  to  meet  simultaneously 
with  sessions  of  the  legislature.  There  are 
times,  when  key  votes  are  held  on  the  floor, 
that  sessions  adjourn  while  the  members 
return  to  the  floor — but  often  the  vote  re- 
sults are  pretty  well  known  In  advance  and 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  returning  to 
the  floor  so  that  a  vote  can  be  62-38  Instead 
of  50-30.  There  are  many  times  when  Com- 
mittee meetings  are  held  In  various  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  even  In  California,  so  that  peo- 
ple like  you  and  me  can  appear  and  have  our 
wishes  known.  I  dont  think  we  want  to 
eliminate  that  and  have  hearings  only  in 
Washington. 

Third,  the  fact  that  persons  are  not  pres- 
ent does  not  mean  that  they  have  not  effec- 
tively cast  a  vote.  Often  when  two  Congress- 
men or  Senators  have  to  be  absent  when  a 
vote  is  taken,  and  they  know  that  they  would 
vote  In  opposite  direction,  they  leave  a  mes- 
sage behind  and  one  of  the  key  party  officials 
(leader,  assistant  leader,  whip)  will  an- 
nounce, and  It  will  be  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  that  the  two  named  per- 
sons have  paired.  The  entry  in  the  Senate 
might  read  as  it  did  on  April  20th  (page 
13826)  "Mr.  Griffin.  On  this  vote,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hvan- 
phrey).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  'yea'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  'nay'." 
Howevw.  both  are  officially  absent  and  in  the 
tabulations  so  loudly  and  often  quoted,  this 
would  be  an  absence  for  both  men. 

Fourth,  there  are  other  reasons  for  ab- 
sences, usually  announced  before  the  voting 
Is  done.  Continuing  on  the  same  page  for 
Mr.  onffln,  he  reported  "The  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  absent  because  of 
a  death  In  bis  family.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  detained  on  official 
business."  Certainly  these  are  reasonable 
causes  for  absence  and  without  some  of  the 
absences  the  Congress  could  not  function, 
and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  in  crisis.  Tet  we  all  know  that 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Scott  are  present 
when  important  Issues  are  being  debated  and 
voted  upon. 

Fifth,  there  Is  the  question  as  to  whether 
all  votes  are  of  equal  Importance.  Some  votes, 
for  example,  authorize  resolutions  asking  the 
President  to  proclaim  Father's  Day  or  Moth- 
er's Day.  Certainly  Dad  and  Mom  are  impor- 
tant— ^but  should  Committee  meetings  in 
Fresno  investigating  the  status  of  migratory 
workers  In  California  be  eliminated  so  that 
the  members  of  the  Conunlttee  can  vote  on 
such  resolutions?  I  wovild  guess  vre  would 
rather  have  our  representatives  doing  more 
constructive  things. 

Sixth,  at  this  particular  time  of  year  we 
have  a  number  (currently  declining)  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  responding  to  the  demands  of 
their  supporters  (presumable)  that  they  rtin 
for   the   Presidency   of   the   United   States. 
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The  fact  that  we  spread  our  primaries  out 
over  a  period  of  five  months,  and  thus  re- 
quire an  extended  campaign,  should  not 
mean  that  the  demands  for  attendance  to 
vote  on  Issues,  particularly  upolmportant  ones 
with  sizeable  support  either  for  or  against, 
should  work  to  prevent  Senators  or  members 
of  the  House  from  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Trxxman  was  a  Senator  when  he  cam- 
paigned for  Vice  President.  Kennedy  was  a 
Senator  when  he  campaigned  for  President. 
Nixon  was  a  Senator  when  he  campaigned 
for  Vice  President.  Johnson  was  a  Senator 
when  he  ran  for  President — and  later  when 
he  campaigned  for  Vice  President.  At  least 
one  of  these  men  must  liave  met  with  your 
favor. 

I  think  the  conclusion  is  obvious.  Despite 
the  Joy  of  communicators  with  their  new 
subject,  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  voters 
cast  and  not  cast  does  not  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  Information  on  how  our  Congress- 
man or  Senator  represented  us.  A  study  of 
why  he  did  not  vote  and  what  he  was  doing 
to  prevent  his  voting  would  be  more  helpful. 
But  most  Important,  we  should  look  carefully 
at  how  he  voted — and  whether  he  represent- 
ed us. 


CIVIL   LIBERTARIAN— DR.    CORLISS 
LAMONT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  recently  took  note  of  the  70th 
birthday  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  New 
York's  20th-  CongressionaJ  District- 
Corliss  Lament.  Author,  poet,  philoso- 
pher. Dr.  Lamont  lectured  on  philosophy 
at  Columbia  for  20  years.  The  Times 
article  by  Israel  Shenker  describes  his 
varied  career  and  his  belief  in  human- 
ism— 

A  philosophy  or  way  of  life — some  people 
call  it  a  religion— that  rejects  belief  in  any 
form  of  supernatural  and  sets  up  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  all  mankind  as  man's 
chief  ethical  alms,  using  methods  of  reason 
and  bclence  and  democracy  as  solutions  for 
all  human  problems. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prc«n  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2.  1972 1 

Still-Active  Corliss  Lamont,  Now  70, 
Recalls  Career 

(By  Israel  Shenker) 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Lamont  family 
features  a  detached  hand,  recalling  the  leg- 
end chat  Laments  were  sailing  up  the  coast 
of  Scotland  centuries  ago  when  they  saw 
an  attractive  piece  of  land.  One  Lamont  cut 
off  his  hand  and  exuberantly  tossed  it  ashore 
to  register  the  family's  claim. 

On  Tuesday,  Corliss  Lamont,  the  most 
prominent  living  member  of  the  clan,  cele- 
brated his  own  70  years — most  of  them 
against  the  current— determined  not  to 
throw  bis  hand  in. 

A  birthday  reception  had  been  scheduled 
at  the  Harvard  Club,  27  West  44tb  Street. 
"But  there's  a  strike  at  the  Harvard  Club," 
he  noted,  "and  a  lot  of  those  coming  to  the 
party,  including  myself,  wouldn't  want  to 
cross  a  picket  line.  So  we  shifted  to  the  Te- 
heran Restaurant,  Just  down  the  street." 

The  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Corliss  accepted  his  in- 
heritance, but  rejected  the  lure  of  commerce. 

Did  his  wealthy  family  believe  in  free  en- 
terprise? He  sailed  under  the  banner  of  dem- 
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ocratlc  socialism.  Did  bis  relatives  have 
doubts  about  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  He  steered  by  the  star  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  proclaiming  Russian 
virtues.  Did  his  elders  worship  God?  He 
turned  to  humanism.  They  set  a  social  tone; 
he  upset  it. 

"My  family  circle  was  a  very  democratic 
group  of  people,"  he  said.  "I  agreed  with 
them  probably   50  per  cent  of  the   time." 

When  Corliss  Lamont  began  to  study  the 
causes  of  the  Depression  of  the  thirties  he 
began  his  swing  to  the  left.  In  1952  he  ran  for 
the  Senate  on  the  American  Labor  party 
ticket  and  won  100,000  votes.  Six  years  later 
be  tried  again,  on  the  Independent-Socialist 
line,  and  got  49.000. 

He  headed  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship,  and  still  supports  it. 
For  20  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  then  left  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  more  militant  Na- 
tional Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee. 

When  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  investi- 
gated him.  Dr.  Lamont  replied  vigorously.  He 
said  he  was  not  a  Communist,  and  Intended 
not  to  answer  and  to  enjoy  his  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms. 

Cited  for  contempt  of  Congress,  be  won 
his  case  and  continued  to  champion  belief 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  also  won  against 
the  State  Department,  which  had  refused 
htm  a  passport. 

For  about  20  years  he  lectured  on  philos- 
ophy at  Columbia  where  he  had  goitten  his 
PhX>.,  and  he  defended  his  faith  time  and 
again  in  scholarly  and  popular  publica- 
tions— a  book  defending  humanism,  a  second 
book  to  the  glory  of  the  Clan  Lamont  (in 
Hamlet,  Laertes  mentions  a  French  Lamond) , 
«  third  attacking  belief  in  personal  immor- 
tality. 

For  him  humanism  is  "a  philosophy  or 
way  of  life — some  people  call  it  a  religion — 
that  rejects  belief  in  any  form  of  supernatu- 
ral and  sets  up  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  all  mankind  as  man's  chief  ethical  aims, 
using  methods  of  reason  and  science  and 
democracy  as  solutions  for  aU  human  prob- 
lems." 

Dr.  Lamont  lives  on  the  11th  floor  of  an 
Upper  West  Side  apartment  building,  and 
works  four  floors  higher  in  an  office-study. 

Many  pleasures  remain  un-tasted.  He  has 
never  worn  the  family  kilt  (tartan  of  blue 
and  green),  and  be  has  not  finished  his  re- 
search on  the  clan,  but  the  good  work  con- 
tinues, thanks  to  the  Clan  Lamont  Society 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  the  annual  Clan 
Lamont  Journal. 

Dr.  Lamont  last  year  published  "A  Human- 
ist Weddmg  Service,"  almost  25  years  ago 
after  the  funeral  service  he  composed. 

Though  there  are  four  Lamont  children 
and  five  grandchildren,  none  Is  in  business. 

Many  critics  have  attacked  him  as  hope- 
lessly naive,  and  his  second  wife,  whom  be 
married  in  1962,  calls  him  an  inveterate  op- 
timist. Dr.  Lamont's  views  reflect  this. 

"It  was  almost  10  years  ago  that  we  pub- 
lished an  open  letter  to  Kennedy  against  the 
Vietnam  War,"  he  says,  "and  Its  shocking 
to  me  that  we've  been  working  for  10  years 
and  the  war  stUl  goes  on,  but  maybe  Nixon 
will  really  end  it  before  the  election. 

"I  am  constantly  appalled  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  putting  dissenters  into  mental  in- 
stitutions, but  I  still  am  hopeful  that  when 
It  feels  that  the  danger  of  aggressive  war 
against  It  is  really  finished,  then  democratic 
rights  wiU  fiourlsh.  Even  now  you  have  a 
civil  rights  committee  functioning  in  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Dr.  Lamont  has  been  writing  love  poems 
as  well  as  his  more  customary  pamphlets  and 
letters  to  the  editor.  The  poetry  Is  to  be 
published  this  fall,  and  then  Dr.  Lamont 
plans  to  collect  his  essays — with  moments 
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out  here  and  there  for  foot  faults  on  the 
sands  of  rhyme. 

"I'm  still  playing  tennis  the  way  I  did 
20  years  ago,  and  I'm  still  skiing  the  same 
way,  but  I  guess  I'm  doing  it  a  little  better 
now,"  he  said. 

"I'd  like  to  be  like  Bertrand  Riissell,  who 
died  at  97  and  up  to  his  last  day  was  active 
in  International  problems." 


SUBS  SAFEST  MISSILE  FORCE,  IF 
WE  ENHANCE  ITS  SURVIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW  JXHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
editorial  appeared  in  the  April  14  Issue 
of  the  Denver  Post  concerning  the  latest 
proposal  for  a  dramatic  improvement  in 
our  increasingly  Important  missile  sub- 
marine defense  system.  With  only  nine  of 
our  existing  41 -ship  submarine  fleet  now 
being  converted  to  carry  the  3,000-mlIe- 
range  Poseidon  missile,  the  newly  pro- 
posed undersea  long-range  missile  sys- 
tem (ULMS)  calls  for  10  new  ships  carry- 
ing missiles  capable  of  hitting  targets  up 
to  6,000  miles  away.  Obviously,  this  ex- 
panded range  and  the  consequent  In- 
crease In  the  maneuverable  area  of  the 
submarines  to  some  30  million  square 
miles  of  ocean — ^more  tlmn  10  times  that 
of  the  typical  Polaris  submarine — would 
Improve  Immensely  upon  the  chances  of 
the  survival  of  this  new  system. 

As  the  editorial  aptly  emphasizes: 

In  an  era  when  our  land-based  armies  are 
gradually  being  withdrawn  from  the  many 
defense  points  built  up  in  the  post  war  era, 
when  the  effectiveness  of  our  air  power  has 
been  shown  to  be  somewhat  limited,  and 
when  the  various  international  efforts  to 
achieve  disarmament  are  still  to  be  format- 
Ized,  let  alone  tested,  it  would  be  foolish  for 
this  country  to  abandon  a  defense  system 
which  Is  so  flexible  and  basically  makes  so 
much  common  sense  as  does  UtMB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial follows  and  is  well  worth  the  few 
moments  It  takes  to  read  It: 

{From  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.  14, 1972] 

Subs  Safest  Missile  Force,  Ir  Wk 

Enhance  Its  Survival 

In  the  nightmarish — ^yet  real — ^world  of 
nuclear  deterrence,  one  of  the  best  things 
going  for  us  Is  our  sea-based  strategic  force, 
the  missile  submarines. 

Since  this  force  Is  at  sea,  it  does  not  draw 
civilian  population  centers  into  a  target  area 
around  its  missiles,  as  landbased  strategic 
forces  do. 

And,  so  long  as  the  submarines  can  be  kept 
undetected  and  therefore  free  from  attack, 
other  nations  presumably  are  discouraged 
from  launching  preemptive  attack  on  the 
United  States,  since  the  sea  force  wo\iId 
survive  to  retaliate. 

Thus,  a  sea-based  strategic  force  Is  Im- 
mensely valuable  in  the  balance  of  deter- 
rence— ^but  only  if  its  chances  of  survival 
are  good  and  a  potential  aggressor  knows  it. 

Which  brings  us  to  a  growing  problem. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  1,600-mile-range 
Polaris  submarines  were  buUt  with  tech- 
nology of  the  1960s  in  a  crash  program. 

Nine  of  the  41  ship  fleet  now  are  being 
converted  to  carry  the  8,000-mlle-range 
Poseidon  missile. 
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But  because  of  range  limitations,  the  subs 
must  operate  in  specific  areas  if  they  are  to 
stay  "on  target" — and  these  areas  are  be- 
coming more  accessible  to  Soviet  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  operations. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  told  congres- 
sional committees  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
developing  several  new  techniques  "which 
could  significantly  improve  their  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  capability  in  those  waters  in 
which  our  submarines  are  required  to  op- 
erate." 

In  order  to  provide  the  subs  vrlth  more  sea 
area  in  which  to  operate,  the  administration 
Is  proposing  a  new  undersea  long-range  mis- 
sile system  (ULMS) — a  tl3.6  billion  project 
for  a  fleet  of  10  new  ships  canylng  missiles 
capable  of  bitting  targets  up  to  6,000  miles 
away. 

The  area  of  maneuverability  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  factor  of  10.  A  typical  Polaris 
submarine  now  must  operate  in  an  area 
ranging  from  2  to  3  million  square  miles. 
The  ULMS  would  expand  this  to  30  million 
square  miles,  the  Navy  says,  obviously  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  for  enemy  anti-sub 
forces. 

The  administration  la  asking  $977  million 
in  its  current  budget  for  development  of  the 
ULMS.  A  group  of  legislators,  led  by  Sen. 
WUllam  Proxmlre,  D.-Wls.,  and  calling  It- 
self Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law,  seeks  to  reduce  this  to  $380  million, 
none  of  which  would  go  toward  building 
new  ships. 

Proxmlre  and  his  group  acknowledge  that 
the  steady  build-up  of  Soviet  misslle-flrlng 
submarines  in  recent  years  is  a  grave  threat, 
but  fear  that  development  of  ULMS  will  get 
the  United  States  in  "a  new  sea-based  arms 
race." 

We  agree  that  any  arms  race  is  undesir- 
able. But  ULMS  Is  not  a  plan  merely  to 
increase  our  submarine  fleet  to  keep  up  with 
the  Soviets.  It  Is  a  plan  to  keep  us  strong  in 
an  uncertain  world. 

In  an  era  when  our  land-based  armies  are 
gradually  being  withdrawn  from  the  many 
defense  points  built  up  in  the  postwar  era, 
when  the  effectiveness  of  our  air  power  has 
been  shown  to  be  somewhat  limited,  and 
when  the  various  international  efforts  to 
achieve  disarmament  are  still  to  be  formal- 
ized, let  alone  tested,  it  would  be  foolish  for 
this  country  to  abandon  a  defense  system 
which  is  so  flexible  and  basically  makes  so 
much  common  sense  as  does  ULMS. 

When  carried  to  completion  ULMS  will  be 
costly,  but  it  Is  a  price  we  must  pay,  and 
Senator  Proxmlre  and  the  critics  of  this 
particular  program  are  doing  the  country  a 
grave  disservice. 


'A  TOUGH  IMAGE  IS  AID  TO  NIXON" 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  in  the  Recoro  a  recent  article 
from  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express. 

In  ll^t  of  the  fact  that  our  President 
has  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  world  har- 
mony, this  article  takes  on  special  sig- 
nificance. I  wish  to  congratulate  the  au- 
thor, Peter  C.  Andrews,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Courier-Express, 
for  his  keen  and  accurate  analysis  of  the 
President's  unique  qualifications  for  car- 
rying on  these  critical  negotiations.  I 
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might  also  note  that  Mr.  Andrews  Is 
presently  in  Moscow  as  part  of  toe  ofltt- 
cial  press  corps  covering  the  President's 
trip  to  Russia. 

As  Mr.  Andrews  concludes  his  article — 
and  I  feel  this  is  an  absolutely  correct 
analysis — 

The  United  States  has  the  right  man  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  for  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  now. 

The  article  follows: 

A   TOITGH   IMACX  Is   AlD  TO   NiXON 

(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  negotiating  success- 
fully with  the  Russians  than  a  more  "liberal" 
president  would  have. 

The  President  has  a  definite  image  to 
Russians,  not  one  that  they  particularly  like, 
but  at  least  one  that  they  think  they  under- 
stand. A  less  conservative  President  would 
present  too  much  of  a  challenge  to  their 
basic  ideas  of  order. 

President  Nixon's  conservative  image  baa 
served  him  well.  He  has  been  able  to  do 
things  a  Democratic  liberal  president  would 
not  have  attempted  without  risking  untold 
abuse.  His  China  trip  is  one  example.  A 
Democrat  would  have  been  charged  with  sell- 
ing out  to  the  Communists,  but  not  old  Com- 
munist fighter  Dick  Nixon. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  another 
example.  A  Democrat  would  have  been  ac- 
cused of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  but  not  our 
sound-as-a-dollar  Wall  Street  lawyer  Presi- 
dent. He  was  even  able  to  turn  the  de- 
valuation into  a  sort  of  monetary  triumph. 
The  international  monetary  agreement 
reached  among  the  10  largest  economic  pow- 
ers in  the  Free  World  Is  accepted  now  in 
financial  and  international  banking  circles 
as  a  mUestone  of  International  fiscal 
cooperation. 

The  President's  law  and  order  image  helps 
him  with  the  Russians.  They  don't  want  any 
of  their  minority  groups,  of  which  they  have 
plenty,  getting  any  ideas  about  demonstra- 
tions and  protests.  Russia's  population  is 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  United  States' 
346  million  compared  to  about  205  million. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Russians  tend  to 
pay  much  more  attention  to  conservatives.  Of 
Congressmen,  for  example,  the  Russians  vir- 
tually ignore  Sen.  William  Pulbrlght.  D-Ark., 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  pay  attention  to 
freshman  Sen.  James  L.  Bucldey,  C-N.Y. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  R-N.Y.,  also  a  fresh- 
man, has  achieved  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  been  directly  responsible  for  the  re- 
lease of  at  least  two  Soviet  Jews  through  his 
speeches  and  other  activities  on  their  behalf. 
Kemp's  success  la  such  that  be  even  has 
senators  and  other  congressmen  with  much 
seniority  and  more  prestigious  committee  as- 
signments calling  him  for  assistance  in  get- 
ting relatives  of  their  constituents  out  of 
Russia. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  the  lilseral  New  York 
senior  senator,  virtually  is  ignored  by  the 
Russians,  despite  his  prestige.  Both  E:emp 
and  Javlts  are  known  as  strong  supporters 
of  Israel,  but  one  Is  a  young  conservative 
who  has  an  excellent  chance  of  staying  in 
Congress  for  a  long  time,  while  the  other  is 
a  liberal  who  will  be  70  when  he  comes  up  for 
re-election  in  1974. 

President  Nixon  is  expected  to  sit  down 
at  the  bargaining  table  in  Moscow  with  spe- 
dflc  proposals.  They  know  he  is  tough.  They 
well  remember  his  famous  "kitchen  debate" 
with  Premier  Nikita  Khnashchev  in  1968.  He 
la  not  afraid  of  the  Russians  and  they  re- 
spect him  for  this. 

The  United  States  baa  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  for  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done  now. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  BIO 
RAPIDS,  MICH..  AND  BIO  RAPIDS 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
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HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  4 
years  ago  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to 
have  appointed  four  fine  young  men  to 
attend  the  various  service  academies  as 
representatives  of  the  10th  Congression- 
al District  of  Michigan.  These  young  men 
competed  with  nearly  40  others  from  the 
district  and  received  their  appointments 
as  a  result  of  toeir  demonstrated 
academic  excellence  and  superior  physi- 
cal conditioning.  I  suppose  toat,  to  my 
colleagues,  this  is  not  a  terribly  imusual 
occurrence — yoimg  men  are  appointed  to 
the  academies  by  toe  various  Members 
every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  four  yoimg  men  all 
happened  to  be  graduated  from  toe  same 
high  school,  part  of  a  class  consisting  of 
186  students,  in  a  town  of  about  12,000 
population.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  remark- 
able achievement  and  a  real  testament  to 
toe  quality  of  education  at  toe  Big 
Rapids  High  School'  and  a  tremendous 
witness  to  toe  character  of  toe  people  of 
Big  Rapids.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that 
tois  achievement  has  been  duplicated  in 
any  otoer  school  in  our  Nation.  I  am,  I 
believe  quite  justifiably,  proud  toat  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan 
has  tois  distinction  and  proud  of  the  city 
and  school  which  fostered  toe  growth  of 
toese  fine  young  men. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  even  more 
proud,  as  I  am  sure  are  the  people  of  Big 
Rapids  and  the  Big  Rapids  High  School, 
toat  on  Jime  7,  1972,  Douglas  Earl  Cos- 
grove,  Philip  Nelson  Hurst,  Gregory  Lee 
Jones,  and  Bruce  Lee  Niemann  will  be 
graduated  from  their  respective  acade- 
mies and  receive  toeir  commissions  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  toe  United  States. 

I  am  certain  toat  that  occasion  is  also 
unprecedented  in  toe  history  of  any 
given  secondary  school.  I  know  toat  toe 
people  of  Big  Rapids  are  bursting  with 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  these  men. 
The  high  school  which  served  them  so 
faithfully  tmd  prepared  toem  so  well 
must  be  recognized  for  toe  dedication 
and  devotion  to  quality  education  which 
must  characterize  toe  fine  people  who 
serve  toe  community  as  educators. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  overlook  the  char- 
acter of  the  families  which  fostered  the 
growto  and  reared  these  yoimg  men  in 
the  finest  traditions  of  our  heritsige.  The 
parents  of  toese  men  surely  deserve  every 
bit  of  recognition  we  can  accord  them  for 
toe  inspiration  which  toey  have  been  to 
toese  young  men  and  for  the  ideals  which 
toey  instilled  as  toey  contributed  to  their 
sons'  development.  I  salute  these  families 
and  the  pride  which  they  must  take  in 
their  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troubled  times  it 
is  especially  gratifying  to  me  that  we 
have  toe  fine  example  of  this  community 
and  its  school.  We  hear  so  much  today 
about  toose  toings  that  are  wrong  wito 
our  great  Nation.  It  is  refreshing  toat  we 
can  see  in  toese  young  men  and  the 


community  which  has  served  toem  so 
well  a  splendid  example  of  all  that  is 
right  with  America.  The  strength  of 
character  and  sense  of  patriotism  which 
was  instilled  in  these  boys  during  their 
formative  years  and  which  sustained 
them  through  toe  Academy  experience 
surely  characterize  all  that  v.-e  as  Amer- 
icans cherish- 
Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  hope 
that  toese  young  men  will  never  be  forced 
to  bear  toe  burden  of  war,  but  I  know 
that  they  and  all  of  toeir  colleagues  who 
will  graduate  this  June  will  serve  with 
distinction  in  whatever  capacity  they  are 
called  upon. 

Final^,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  toe 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  tribute  of 
toe  Michigan  State  Legislature  which 
was  passed  at  the  time  of  toe  appoint- 
ment of  these  young  men  in  1968,  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Big  Rapids 
Pioneer  concerning  toe  coming  gradua- 
tion, and  finally  a  short  statement  de- 
scribing toe  school  and  community 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  fine  men. 
The  article  follows: 

HOUSK  CONCUItBENT  RKSOLXmON  NO.  271 

A  concurrent  resolution  for  Big  Rapids 
High  School  appointees  to  United  States 
military  academies. 

Whereas,  Four  senior  classmates  of  the 
Big  Rapids  High  School  received  appoint- 
ments to  United  States  military  academies, 
probably  an  unprecedented  event  and  cer- 
tainly so  in  the  sixteen  years'  tenure  of  their 
sponsor.  Congressman  Elford  A.  Cederberg, 
Tenth  Congression  District  of  Michigan;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  ap- 
pointed Gregory  Jones  and  Bruce  L.  Nieman. 
The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  New  York  appointed  Phillip  Hurst. 
The  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, Maryland  appointed  Douglas  Cos- 
grove;  and 

Whereas,  Appointments  by  each  Member 
of  Congress  may  be  made  for  each  vacancy 
in  his  district  on  an  allotment  of  six  nomi- 
nations. Civil  service  examinations  are  given 
each  nominee  in  his  local  area,  and  the  re- 
sulting scores  of  these  and  of  college  board 
scores,  high  school  records  and  recommenda- 
tions are  submittted  to  the  Academic  Board 
of  the  respective  academies  and  the  boys 
having  the  highest  scores  are  then  ap- 
pointed by  such  boards;  and 

Whereas,  The  four  cadets-elect,  escorted 
by  Big  Rapids  High  School  Principal  War- 
ren McKenzie  and  Mr.  Roger  Lintemuth, 
were  guests  of  The  Michigan  Ijegislature 
May  13,  1968  to  receive  congratulations  upon 
their  appointments  and  for  the  merit  of 
each  cadet-elect  in  that  he  qualified  for 
direct  appointment,  without  necessity  for 
prior  preparatory  school  study  which  has 
characterized  appointments  from  rural 
schools  in  past  years;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  by  these 
presents  commendation  is  accorded  Gregory 
Jones  and  Bruce  L.  Niemann,  cadets-elect 
to  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy: 
Phillip  Hurst,  cadet-elect  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy;  and  Douglas  Cos- 
grove,  cadet-elect  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  to  Big  Rapids  High  School  and 
Its  mentors  for  academic  excellence,  for  op- 
portunity provided  in  abundance  and  in 
these  youths  demonstrably  and  gratlfylngl; 
utilized;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  tribute  be 
presented  to  the  persons  herein  cited  and 
to  Big  Rapids  High  School  and  administra- 
tors and  Board,  in  testimony  of  the  esteem  of 
The  Michigan  Legislature. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  May  22, 1968  and  concurred  In 
the  Senate  on  June  4,  1968. 

[Prom  the  Pioneer,  Apr.  3,  1972] 

Potm   Bio   Rapids   High   School   Stosents 

Wiu.  Gbaouatk  From  Acaokmixs 

(By  Tom  Marquardt) 

Four  years  ago  fovu:  students  from  the 
same  graduating  class  at  Big  Raplda  Ulgh 
School  were  selected  to  attend  three  service 
academies  in  the  United  States.  That  alone 
was  unxisual  for  a  town  the  size  of  Big 
Rapids,  but  what  makes  it  more  unusual  la 
the  fact  that  this  June,  all  four  will  gradu- 
ate. 

Why  that  fact  Is  unusual  Is  demonstrated 
by  officials  from  the  Air  Force  who  reported 
that  only  70  pei  cent  of  those  who  enter  the 
academy  ever  graduate. 

Two  of  the  unique  foursome  are  Oreg  Jones 
and  Bruce  Niemann  who  will  graduate  from 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Phillip  Hurst  wUl  graduate  from  West 
Point  while  his  classmate  Doug  Ooegrove 
will  graduate  from  Annapolis. 

When  the  four  men  were  selected,  10th 
District  Representative  Al  Cederberg,  R-Bay 
City,  said.  "I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  Con- 
gressional District  In  Michigan  or  tb«  United 
States  for  that  matter,  that  is  .  .  .  sending 
four  boys  from  their  specific  high  school  to 
the  U.S.  service  achools.  This  is  certainly 
a  tribute  to  you  and  your  staff  of  teachers 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  education 
of  these  young  men  during  the  last  four 
years." 

This  ts  a  apecial  tribute  to  Big  Raplda 
High  Schocd,  as  their  education  has  appeared 
to  play  a  key  role  In  the  academic  snccesa 
of  each  young  man. 

Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  186,  six  stu- 
dents were  involved  in  prestigious  scbools. 
Besides  the  above  four,  Theodore  Matthews 
will  graduate  from  Purdue  this  year.  A  sixth 
classmate,  Greg  King,  tiu-ned  down  an  Air 
Force  Academy  offer  while  serving  in  the 
Navy. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  trying  four  yeara 
for  the  four  graduates  of  B^  Rapids  High 
School  but  It  ^)pear8  all  of  them  will  make 
it  this  June. 

Hurst,  who  was  home  for  Easter  vacation, 
»ld  that  actiially  it  was  only  the  first  year 
that  was  difficult.  He  added,  "There  was  leas 
academic  stress  than  I  Imagined.  What  was 
difficult  was  fulfilling  leadership  responslblll- 

tl68.*' 

Warren  McKenzie,  principal  at  the  high 
school,  had  visited  with  three  of  the  four 
men  at  the  academies.  Speaking  highly  of 
them  all,  he  remembered  the  competition 
that  prevailed  between  the  four  students 
while  they  were  stUl  In  high  school. 

He  said,  "I  dont  know  if  it  was  a  rash  or 
what.  But  there  was  a  lot  of  competition 
between  the  boys.  They  kind  of  Uks  dared 
each  other  and  continued  to  work  at  It  all 
through  their  Junior  and  senior  years.  taUne 
tests  and  all." 

McKenzie  said  that  to  the  beat  of  hla 
knowledge  this  U  the  first  time  that  the 
high  school  has  sent  more  than  one  gradu- 
ate to  the  service  academies. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  in  order  for 
»  high  school  senior  to  achieve  acceptance 
to  one  of  the  service  academies,  he  must  tie 
nominated  by  hU  respective  state  congres- 
sional representative. 

This  alone  made  the  competition  keen  for 
the  men,  but  McKenzie  maintains  that  the 
game  was  clean." 

Hurst  and  Cosgrove  both  ranked  at  the  top 
of  a  group  of  six  nominees  from  the  Tfenth 
Congressional  Dtetrtct  at  graduation  who  de- 
ored  to  attend  their  respective  academy.  As 
a  result.  Hurst  received  the  appointment  to 
wst  Point  hands  down,  as  well  as  Cosgrove 
wno  consequently  entered  Annapolis  as  a 
'''idshlpmaii. 
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Competition  was  a  little  tighter  for  the 
other  two  men,  however.  Jones  stood  second 
on  the  list  of  nominees  by  Cederberg  and  was 
thus  eliminated  as  an  appointment  from  the 
10th  Congressional  District.  However,  due  to 
his  high  scholastic  record,  he  was  selected  by 
the  Academy  Board  to  fill  an  at-large  vacancy 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Niemann  was  "slightly  outdistanced"  ac- 
cording to  Cederberg.  but  also  as  a  result  of 
his  academic  record  he  was  selected  by  the 
Academic  board  to  fill  an  at  large  appoint- 
ment to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

This  June  will  be  a  welcomed  date  for  the 
four  men  as  all  are  due  leaves  to  be  followed 
by  a  commission  into  their  respective 
branches. 

Jones,  whose  parents  have  moved  to  Penn- 
sylvania since  his  graduation  from  the  high 
school,  will  begin  a  60  day  leave  In  June.  His 
sister,  Elizabeth,  who  is  still  attending  Big 
Rapids  High  School,  said  that  he  will  be 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  and  will 
attend  IntelUgence  School  for  at  least  six 
months  and  possibly  a  year.  Following  that, 
he  will  be  stationed  in  Southeast  Asia  for  a 
year. 

During  his  academy  years,  Jones  has  been 
honored  to  be  on  both  the  Dean's  and  Com- 
mandant's List,  a  tribute  that  entailed  a  lot 
of  studying  to  achieve. 

Niemann,  one  of  the  two  Air  Force  cadets, 
wUl  begin  helicopter  school  following  his 
leave  of  absence.  This  scboollng  will  l)e  spread 
over  three  different  mUitary  installations 
around  the  nation. 

Home  for  Easter  vacation.  Niemann  ex- 
plained that  where  he  goes  after  helicopter 
school  will  depend  on  how  high  he  finishes 
in  his  class.  Although  those  who  excell  will 
probably  get  their  choice,  Niemann  explained 
that  most  will  go  to  Southeast  Asia  or  pos- 
sibly Korea. 

Cosgrove  will  be  commissioned  as  an  en- 
sign and  wUl  receive  sx>ecial  training  in  Call- 
fomia  for  60  days.  Following  that,  he  will  be 
assigned  to  a  major  naval  base  in  Japan 
where  he  will  be  for  at  least  two  years. 

Cosgrove  also  plans  to  wed  Florence  Nich- 
ols of  Armapc^ls  in  a  chapel  at  the  academy 
on  June  10.  His  wife  wUl  accompany  him 
to  Jajmn. 

Phil  Hurst,  who  was  also  home  during 
Easter,  said  that  after  his  leave  he  wlU  be 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  and 
attend  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  where  he 
wlU  receive  12  weeks  of  finance  schooling. 
Following  that  he  will  be  stationed  in  Stut- 
gart.  Germany  for  about  three  years. 

The  interest  In  the  academies  has  its  roots 
early  In  each  of  the  men's  lives.  According 
to  McKenzie.  all  expressed  interest  In  at- 
tending the  academies,  although  some  chose 
to  enroll  in  an  academy  they  formerly  did 
not  even  consider. 

Greg  Jones,  who  came  to  Big  Rapids  In 
1964  when  his  father  accepted  an  adminis- 
trative position  at  Ferris  State  College,  was 
very  active  in  school.  In  sports,  he  partici- 
pated in  two  years  of  track,  one  year  of  bas- 
ketball and  was  a  member  of  both  the  junior 
and  varsity  football  teams.  He  wrestled  for 
his  last  three  years  also.  In  other  extracur- 
ricular activities,  Jones  pcuiilcipated  in  the 
school  plays  and  was  a  member  of  the  Latin 
Club.  Varsity  Club,  and  National  Honor  So- 
ciety. 

His  acceptance  by  fellow  students  was  also 
evident  as  the  achool  elected  him  as  school 
"mayor"  to  represent  the  student  constitu- 
ency. 

McKenzie  recalls,  "Jones  was  an  extro- 
vert— a  real  leader.  He  was  always  Into  every 
activity." 

Jones  cMebrated  his  twenty-second  birth- 
day last  month.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Jones  who  now  live  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

Like  bis  classmates,  Bruce  Niemann  was 
active  in  sports,  although  not  as  much  as 
the  other  three.  During  his  prep  years,  be 
was  active  In  both  baseball  and  wrestling. 
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In  an  autobiography  composed  during  bis 
freshman  year.  Niemann  expressed  a  desire 
to  attend  either  the  Air  Force  Academy  or 
Michigan  State  University,  hopefully  the 
academy.  Following  his  service  in  the  Air 
Force  he  had  hoped  to  be  an  amine  pUot. 

Besides  belonging  to  the  high  school  Cbesa 
Club,  Niemann  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Niemann  of  108  Lilac  Street. 
Phil  Hurst  was  the  only  .student  McKen- 
zie thought  would  go  on  to  one  of  the  acade- 
mies. The  high  school  principal  said,  "He 
(Hurst)  Immulates  the  all- American  type 
boy  in  terms  of  physical  and  mental  quali- 
ties." 

During  his  high  achool  career,  his  teachers 
thought  that  he  was  very  "reliable"  and  some 
indicated  he  "needed  to  be  challenged."  In 
aui  autobiography  written  during  his  fresh- 
man year  in  high  school,  Hurst  said  that 
his  first  main  ambition  was  to  attend  the 
Air  Force  academy  because  he  loved  to  fly. 
However,  later  he  revised  his  goals  to  attend 
West  Point. 

Born  in  Peoria,  111.,  Hurst  moved  to  Big 
Rapids  when  he  was  four.  While  in  high 
school,  he  played  on  the  football  team  for 
all  four  yetirs,  wrestled  for  three  years,  and 
played  freshman  basketball.  He  received 
awards  in  both  drafting  and  geometry. 

Hurst  is  presently  engaged  to  a  local  girl 
who  he  Intends  to  wed  in  West  Point's  chap- 
el. He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
Hurst  of  311  State  Street. 

Doug  Cosgrove,  who  McKenzie  said  he  was 
not  that  familiar  with,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gale  Cosgrove  who  are  now  residing  In 
Lansing.  His  father  Is  a  press  aide  to  the 
state  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. During  Doug's  high  school  career,  he 
played  football  four  years,  basketball  two 
years,  track  four  years,  and  wrestled  during 
his  Junior  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Varsity  Club,  Jet's  Club  (high  school  sci- 
ence club),  band,  forensics.  and  National 
Honor  Society.  He  participated  In  both  the 
Junior  and  senior  plays  and  received  a  na- 
tional merit  letter  of  commendation. 

Early  in  his  senior  year,  Cosgrove  had 
hoped  to  study  law  through  the  Army  or 
Navy  ROTC.  His  teachers  thought  highly 
of  him  and  recognized  his  abUlty  to  think 
and  easily  grasp  Information.  Like  Hurst, 
Cosgrove  also  wanted  to  attend  the  Air  Force 
Academy  originally,  but  later  changed  his 
mind.  In  an  autobiography,  he  predicted,  "I 
don't  see  how  I'll  make  it,  but  I  will  some- 
how." 

And  like  the  other  men,  he  will.  Those 
thoughts  have  probably  crossed  their  minds 
more  than  once.  But  now  that  it  Is  all  over 
and  it  appears  they  will  graduate,  the  work 
and  ambition  drained  from  their  free  time 
makes  the  results  worthwhile.  Not  many 
cities  the  size  of  Big  Rapids,  nor  many 
schoola  like  the  high  school,  can  boast  that 
four  men  from  a  single  graduating  class  will 
successfully  graduate  from  three  service 
academies  in  one  year. 


Bio  RAFms 

Big  Rapids,  Michigan  Is  located  on  U.S.  131 
midway  between  the  Indiana  border  and  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac.  It  has  a  population  of 
11,995  and  covers  an  area  of  6V^  square  miles. 
Ferris  State  College  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Big  Rapids  and  enrolla  9100  atudenta. 

Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskegon 
River.  Big  Ri^>ida  derived  Its  name  from 
historical  references  made  to  the  "big  rapids" 
by  the  lumbermen  of  the  area.  It  la  signifi- 
cant that  the  voters  chose  this  site  as  the 
location  of  their  modem  high  school,  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  rapids. 

The  Big  Rapids  Public  Schools  district  is 
In  a  99  square  mile  area,  and  services  other 
school  districts  totaling  95  square  miles. 
Total  enrollment  ol  the  four  elementary, 
one  middle,  and  one  high  school  is  3445.  tix 
rate  for  the  echoed  district  is  26.10  mills. 
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Big  Rapids  High  School,  completed  In  1964, 
has  43  teachers,  two  counselors,  two  admin- 
istrators, and  an  enrollment  of  880  students 
In  grades  9-12.  It  has  been  accredited  by 
North  Central  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  since  1916  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  since  1884.  It  boasts  of  Its  voca- 
tional programs  In  Automotive,  Agriculture, 
Cooperative  Education,  Secretarial  0£Bce 
Block,  Clerical  Office  Block,  as  well  as  a  Type 
A  Special  Education  program  for  thirty  stu- 
dents. Approximately  52%  of  the  graduates 
go  on  to  further  education  each  year.  There 
is  strong  support  from  the  community  for 
all  types  of  educational  programs. 

Typical  average  midwest  college  town? 
Could  be,  except  for  one  thing.  Four  years 
ago  four  boys  from  the  graduating  class  ot 
186  students  were  selected  to  attend  three 
service  academies  In  the  United  States.  That 
alone  was  unusual  for  a  town  the  size  of  Big 
Rapids,  but  what  makes  It  more  unusual  is 
the  fact  that  this  June,  all  four  will  graduate. 


DOWN    IN    THE    DUMPS 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF  lUNNXSOTA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
story  about  a  man  who,  upon  falling  into 
a  giant  vat  of  chocolate,  began  yelling 
"Fire!"  Soon  help  arrived  and  he  was 
pulled  from  the  vat.  The  first  thing  his 
rescuers  asked  was,  "Why  did  you  yell 
•flre'  when  you  fell  into  the  vat  of  choco- 
late?" 

He  replied.  "You  don't  think  I  would 
have  attracted  much  attention,  do  you, 
if  I  yelled  'Chocolate!'  " 

I  feel  much  the  same  way  as  I  view  the 
ominlous  statistics  concerning  the  future 
problems  we  face  with  our  solid  waste — 
or  as  some  would  have  it :  garbage.  I  feel 
that  way  because  there  are  some  very 
serious-minded  people  saying  "Solid- 
waste,"  and  "garbage"  to  us  and  they 
are  not  attracting  as  much  attention  as 
they  should. 

Perhaps,  like  the  man  in  the  chocolate 
vat,  it  is  time  to  begin  yelling  flre. 

One  man  who  is  doing  an  excellent  Job 
of  pointing  out  our  future  solid-waste 
problems  in  a  most  articulate  manner  is 
the  president  of  American  Hoist  &  Der- 
rick Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  John  E.  Carroll. 

But  unlike  some  who  are  only  problem- 
pointers,  Mr.  Carroll  is  also  a  problem- 
solver.  Not  only  is  he  pointing  an  ugly 
picture  of  our  future  unless  we  act  upon 
the  growing  problem  of  solid-waste  dis- 
posal, he  is  offering  real  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  following 
article  is  an  excellent  example  of  Mr. 
Carroll's  statement  of  the  problems  and 
solutions  we  must  begin  acting  upon 
now  if  we  are  to  avert  a  future  crisis.  I 
fear  that  unless  we  begin  implementing 
some  of  Mr.  Carroll's  suggestions  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  the  man  in  the  vat  of  choco- 
late. 

Only  the  substance  that  we  will  be  up 
to  our  ears  in  will  not  be  chocolate. 
Down  in  trk  Dumps 
(By  John  E.  Carroll) 

St.  Pattl,  Minn. — ^We  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  point  where  our  cities  are  running 
out  of  dvaap  space.  New  York,  for  example. 
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will  have  exbaiisted  Its  dumpa  by  1976,  It  is 
eetlmated. 

So,  all  too  often,  we  are  t<^d  we  must  cut 
the  present  average  of  five  pounds  of  waste 
per  person  per  day.  But  even  If  we  could — 
unlikely  in  a  nation  of  planned  obsolescence 
and  convenience  products — It  would  only 
dent  the  more  than  a  third  of  a  bUUon  tons 
of  the  annual  garbage  output.  We  are  told 
recycling  will  help  us  dispose  of  the  waste 
and  make  a  profit,  too.  But  the  advanced  re- 
cycling technology  required  Is  a  long  way 
off.  Or  not  yet  economically  feasible. 

Today's  real  solid-waste  problem  Is  the 
logistics  of  disposal.  What  to  do  with  our 
garbage  is  the  heart  of  the  concern — par- 
ticularly at  this  time.  Earth  Week,  1972. 

Not  so  long  ago  no  one  thought  much 
about  where  to  put  man's  discards.  Unlim- 
ited space  seemed  at  hand.  As  dvmip  space 
grew  scarcer,  we  learned  to  process  garbage, 
either  by  incineration  to  reduce  voliune  be- 
fore dumping,  or  by  compaction  at  the  land- 
fill to  cram  in  as  much  as  possible. 

Volume  reduction's  importance  grew  with 
the  need  for  economical  transport  to  areas 
ftirther  away  from  our  urbanized  society. 

The  1970  Census  reveals  that  three  of  every 
four  of  today's  203  million  Americans  live  in 
one  hundred  urban  centers.  Ten  of  these 
centers  are  considered  "super  cities" — met- 
ropolitan areas  with  25  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's population. 

For  example.  New  York  City's  population 
Is  officially  pegged  at  approximately  eight 
million.  But  the  "super  city"  houses  more 
than  sixteen  mUllon.  The  resxUt  Is  an  un- 
equal population  distribution.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  us  live  on  Just  3  per  cent  of  the 
land. 

While  America  averages  only  57.4  people 
per  square  mile.  It's  like  drowning  In  a  pool 
averaging  a  foot  of  water.  Montanans  aver- 
age less  than  five  people  per  square  mile, 
whUe  New  York  State  averages  380.3  people. 

While  these  facts  pinpoint  the  reason  for 
the  waste  problem,  they  also  hint  at  Its  solu- 
tion. If  we  discard  the  blinders  of  provincial- 
ism. Why  not  take  garbage  from  where  there 
are  many  people  and  little  land  and  rallbaul 
It — the  least  expensive  transportation — ^to 
where  there  Is  much  land  and  few  people? 

It's  easy.  Just  compress  the  garbage  to  Its 
smallest  possible  volume  and  make  It  not 
only  easy  to  handle  but  unobjectionable  In 
terms  of  odors,  vermin,  or  flammablUty.  The 
technology  is  available. 

Technologically,  then,  the  logistics  problem 
Is  resolvable.  But  that  is  only  the  first  step 
in  solving  our  disposal  problem.  Far  more 
difficult  Is  the  recognition  that  solid  waste 
disposal  Is  a  national,  not  a  local,  problem. 

New  York  City,  again.  Is  an  example  of 
this.  Although  the  "supear  city"  has  the  na- 
tion's largest  waste  disposal  problem,  a  plan 
to  organize  a  three-state  disposal  authority — 
Involving  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut — ^was 
all  but  abandoned  recently.  The  only  thing 
agreed  upon:  no  on  wanted  someone  else's 
garbage. 

I  advocate  that  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration recognize  the  need  for  national  action 
and  Implement  It  with  a  seven-point  legisla- 
tive program: 

1.  To  build  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem's national  scope. 

2.  To  offer  Inducements  for  construction 
and  (^>eratlon  of  nonpollutlng  proceaslng 
plants.  Local  governments  oovild  receive  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  private  contractors  tax  credits. 

3.  To  empower  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  identify  appropriate  waste 
depositories  nationally  and  to  supersede  re- 
strictive state  laws  as  are  found  in  Delaware, 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  Despoiled  lands 
under  Federal  control  should  be  the  Initial 
such  landfills,  while  necessary  legislation  con- 
cerning state  and  private  lands  Is  created. 

4.  To  pay  such  areas  xmder  state  and  pri- 
vate control  a  tonnage  fee,  based  on  location 
and  distance  from  the  waste  source. 
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5.  To  accelerate  beautlflcatlon  of  America 
with  such  ismdfllls  through  tax  credits  and 
subsidies,  reclaiming  them  for  parks  and  rec- 
reation sites. 

6.  To  give,  by  executive  order  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  rate  relief 
to  long-distance  raU  haulage  of  properly 
processed  wastes. 

7.  To  accelerate  recycling  research  by  in- 
fusion of  greater  funds  into  selected,  realistic 
programs. 

At  first  blush,  some  may  object  to  the 
seemingly  high  cost  of  such  a  national  pro- 
gram. But  the  present  $4.5-bUllon  annual 
price  tag  to  handle  America's  365  million  tons 
of  waste  Is  not  cheap;  we  can  expect  to  be 
spending  $8  billion  or  more  by  1980. 

Inevitably  the  Federal  Government  will  be- 
come Involved  In  solid  waste  disposal.  Why 
not  now,  when  vigorous  leadership  and  ac- 
tions can  meet  current  challenges  and  guar- 
antee that  futiire  waste  wlU  not  create  far 
greater  national  problems? 


AGRICULTURAL  WEATHER  SERVICE 
FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or  NOBTH    CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  recently  passed  an  important 
appropriations  biU  for  the  Department 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies.  I  was  es- 
pecially pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  support  this  bill  because  it  included 
a  vitally  necessary  item  for  North  Caro- 
lina. This  is  the  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  an  improved  agricultural  weather 
service  in  North  Carolina  as  part  of  the 
National  Weather  Service's  Special 
Weather  Services  Branch. 

North  Carolina  is  third  in  the  Nation 
in  total  value  of  weather-sensitive  crops 
and  ranks  fourth  in  per  acre  value  of 
these  crops.  A  recently  completed  sur- 
vey in  North  Carolina  by  agricultural 
extension  agents  indicates  an  average 
yearly  loss  of  $62,560,000  due  to  weath- 
er damage  to  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  period  1966-70.  According  to  the 
director  of  research  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  J.  C.  Williamson,  Jr.. 
this  amount  could  be  greatly  reduced  if 
improved  agricultural  weather  serv- 
ices were  to  be  established  for  North 
Carolina.  He  writes: 

We  conducted  a  survey  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  oiur  15  outlying  research  stations 
In  which  we  asked  them  to  estimate  from 
their  records  and  experience  the  reduction 
in  annual  out-of-pocket  expense  In  their 
operation  If  Improved  agricultural  weather 
forecasting  of  the  type  available  In  certain 
other  states  were  available  to  them.  They 
estimated  this  saving  would  be  $60,000  per 
year  for  their  15  farms. 

This  improved  weather  service  would 
not  serve  agrlciUture  exclusively,  but  it 
would  have  many  more  benefits.  The 
improved  regionalized  detailed  forecast- 
ing will  be  of  great  aid  in  our  recreation- 
al and  tourist  industries.  Produce  and 
shipping  interests  will  benefit.  Consum- 
ers will  ultimately  benefit  through  low- 
ered costs  of  production  and  higher  qual- 
ity foods.  Environmental  quality  will  be 
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improved  and  pollution  reduced  because 
better  knowledge  of  impending  weather 
will  reduce  the  number  of  pesticides  ap- 
plications and  amounts  applied. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  this  service  to 
North  Carolina  and  included  it  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1973,  and  I  especially 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  need  of  this  vital  item 
for  North  Carolina. 


NEW  POLICY  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP  mrw  ToitK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  r^>ort  that  the  National  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  has  recently  approved  two 
new  policy  recommendations  concerning 
narcotics  control  and  our  representation 
at  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

These  policy  changes,  which  appear  in 
the  ofBdal  National  Advisory  Council 
memorandum  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment, involve  the  granting  of  loans,  to 
drug-producing  coimtries,  by  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  for  pro- 
grams in  crop  substitution,  road  con- 
struction and  the  development  of  tele- 
communications systems  designed  to  as- 
sist in  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  drug 
trade. 

For  the  first  time  ever  the  interna- 
tional lending  institutions,  which  for  so 
long  have  remtiined  an  imtapped  re- 
source in  the  field  of  narcotics  control. 
will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  in  the  war 
against  addiction.  The  strength  of  these 
two  policy  initiatives  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  world  community  will  no  longer  be 
forced  to  rely  solely  on  negative  sanctions 
in  its  attempts  to  harness  the  illicit  pro- 
duction, processing  and  smuggling  of 
hard  narcotics.  We  can  now  lo(&  to  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Asian  and  Inter- 
American  Development  Banks  to  offer 
sound  economic  incentives  for  positive, 
agricultural  projects  which  should  com- 
plement the  negative  sanctions  of  such 
international  agreements  as  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  hope  that 
the  cooperation  of  the  World  Bank  and 
related  lending  institutions  will  prove  to 
be  a  most  effective  weapon  in  the  world- 
wide offensive  against  the  menace  of 
narcotic  addiction.  The  National  Advi- 
sory Council  follows: 

National  Aovisort  Council, 

May  11.1972. 
Subject:  Narcotics  Control  and  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions. 
Action: 

The  National  Advisory  Council  endorses 
the  policy  recommendations  In  the  Memo- 
random,  "Narcotics  Control  and  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions,"  May  1072. 

The  Council  recommends  that  this  memo- 
randum be  made  available  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  U.8.  representatives  on  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions. 
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The  foregoing  U|tbe  text  of  an  action  of 
the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  ap- 
proved on  May  11,  1972. 

FaxoKBicK  L.  Spbingbobn, 

Secretary. 

Naxcotics  Control  and  the  Intebnational 
Financial  Institutions 

INTSODUCnON 

The  magnitude  of  the  drug  problem  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  determination  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments  to  deal 
with  It  as  a  matter  of  highest  national  prior- 
ity. Is  weU  known  and  needs  no  further 
substantiation  here.  Internationally,  the  ris- 
ing driig  abuse  In  Western  Europe  and  other 
countries  has  added  Impetus  to  Increased  In- 
ternational coop>eratlon  to  arrest  this  prob- 
lem as  swiftly  and  effectively  as  possible.  At 
President  Nixon's  directive,  the  United 
States  has  Intensified  Its  international  ef- 
forts both  bilaterally  and  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  multilateral  organizations. 

To  further  these  efforts,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  (NAC)  considered  how  the  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions  (IFIs)  — 
The  World  Bank  Group,  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank — might  help  in  ameliorating  the 
drug  control  problem.  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  clearly  stated  that  the  responsibility  Is 
firmly  on  the  Individual  coimtries  for  Im- 
plementing antl-narcotlcs  programs  and  for 
Identifying  and  developing  projects  which 
might  require  and  be  suitable  for  foreign 
economic  assistance. 

The  NAC  noted  the  passage  of  the  Rangel 
Amendment,  and  focused,  among  other  pro- 
posals, on  suggestions  made  by  Congressman 
Halpern  In  his  report.  The  International  Sar- 
cotic  Trade.  The  NAC  took  as  principal  guide- 
lines the  three  priorities  established  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control,  namely  (in  declining  order  of 
emphasis) : 

(1)  Interdiction  at  the  United  States 
borders: 

(2)  Improved  overseas  law  enforcement 
and  Intelligence;  and 

(3)  overseas  crop  substitution,  crop  eradi- 
cation, treatment,  rehabilitation,  education, 
smd  research. 

The  Rangel  Amendment  was  part  of  legis- 
lation, signed  by  the  President  on  March  10, 
which  authorized  the  United  States  to  In- 
crease Its  contributions  to  the  IFIs.  The 
Amendment  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Instruct  the  United  States  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  of  these  Institutions  to 
vote  against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of 
the  Institutions'  funds  for  the  benefit  of  any 
co\mtry  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  made  a  determination,  and  so  advised 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  such  country  has  failed  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  and 
other  controlled  substances  (as  defined  by 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970)  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part,  In  such  country, 
or  transported  through  such  country,  from 
being  sold  Illegally  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  country  to  United  States  Government 
personnel  or  their  dependents,  or  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  unlawfvUly.  Such  in- 
struction shall  continue  In  effect  untu  the 
President  determines,  and  so  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  country  has  taken  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  such  sale  or  entry  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  other  controUed  substances. 

RXCOMMXNDKD  POLICT  ACTIONS 

After  full  consideration  of  possible  IFI 
actions  In  the  field  of  drug  control,  and  after 
careful  examination  of  recommendations 
nimibered  58,  59  and  60  in  Congressman 
Halpem's  report,  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  recommends  the  following  general 
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policies: — Where  the  provisions  of  the  afore- 
mentioned amendment  are  not  applied. 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  in- 
struct the  UJ3.  Executive  Directors  to  give 
special  attention  and  strong  support  to  pro- 
posals for  technical  and  economic  assistance 
for  country  or  regional  projects  which  meet 
the  economic  criteria  of  the  International 
financial  Institutions  and  which  have  as 
their  objective  or  which  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  traffic,  smuggling  or  produc- 
tion of  illicit  narcotics  and  other  dangerotiz 
druM. 

2.  If  countries  and/or  the  International 
financial  institutions  (IFIs)  have  not  been 
able  to  identify  or  develop  projects  which 
might  be  suitable  for  IFI  financing,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  consider  assisting  coun- 
tries in  developing  economically  sound  proj- 
ects and  loan  proposals  which  could  lessen 
the  illicit  traffic  in  or  production  of  narco- 
genlc  substances.  For  particularly  promising 
projects,  the  U.S.  Government  should  con- 
sider assisting  countries  to  carry  out  feasi- 
bility studies  and  prepare  necessary  docu- 
ments for  the  country  to  submit  a  loan 
application  to  an  IFI.  Care  would  be  taken,  of 
course,  that  the  United  States  efforts  In  this 
regard  do  not  duplicate  those  of  the  IFIs. 

These  policy  recommendations  seek  to  In- 
crease IFI  Involvement  In  financially  sound 
projects  designed  to  curb  lUlclt  drug  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  The  recommendations 
assiune,  of  course,  that  the  U.  S.  Elxecutlve 
Directors  wUl  help  lay  the  groundwork  In  the 
IFI's  for  IFI  lending  for  these  projects. 

The  specific  reasons  for  these  reconunenda- 
tlons  can  best  be  stated  by  briefly  examining 
the  proposals  of  Congressman  Halpern. 

EECOMMENDATION    58 

■Hie  United  Staites  should  Instruct  Its 
Governor  at  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
propose  that  agricultural  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  poppy  cultivation  be  given  high 
consideration.  The  U.  S.  Governor  could  ask 
that  a  guideline  memorandum  be  sent  to  loan 
officers  oi  the  Bank  regarding  loan  preference 
for  programs  so  designed,  consistent  with  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank. 

RESPONSE  TO   RECOMMENDATION    58 

The  National  Advisory  CouncU's  recom- 
mendations should  apply  to  aU  the  IFI's,  and 
not  merely  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  NAC  recommends  that  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment consider  providing  technical  assist- 
ance where  needed  to  countries  where  nar- 
cogenlc  crops  are  grown,  processed  or  trans- 
ported, if  the  IFI's  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
This  technical  assistance  should  be  specifi- 
cally designed  to  develop  economically  sound 
projects  and  loan  proposals  suitable  for  IFI 
financing  that  would  have  as  an  additional 
benefit,  the  direct  or  Indirect  effect  of  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  the  production,  processing 
or  transportation  of  illicit  narcogenlc  sub- 
stances. The  U.  8.  Government  should  con- 
sider assisting  a  country  to  carry  out  feasibil- 
ity studies  and  prepare  necessary  documents 
for  the  country  to  submit  an  application  to 
an  IFI  for  financing. 

The  National  Advisory  CouncU  further  rec- 
ommends that  Instructions  be  given  to  the 
U.  8.  Executive  Directors  to  support  strongly 
any  such  projects  which  meet  the  economic 
criteria  of  the  Banks. 

A  large  portion  of  IFI  lending  is  for  trans- 
portation, port  faculties  and  conununications 
projects.  As  a  spinoff  to  Its  direct  economic 
benefits,  a  project,  for  example,  for  Improved 
telecommunications  can  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  the  Interdiction  of  lUlcIt 
drug  traffic.  The  U.S.  Executive  Directors 
shotUd  be  alert  to  the  effect  of  such  projects 
and  stimulate  support  for  them  In  the  staff 
and  management  as  well  as  In  the  executive 
boards  of  the  IFI's. 

Regarding  crop  substitution  projects.  It  Is 
necessary  to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
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In  many  parts  of  the  world  growing  opium 
popples  ia  vlrtvially  the  only  source  of  in- 
come. Alternatives  for  the  poppy  farmer  to 
support  his  family  ought  to  be  made  avail- 
able. Unfortunately,  no  substitute  has  yet 
been  found  that  earns  as  much  for  farmers 
on  the  same  area  of  cultivation  as  do  opium 
popples  when  the  produce  is  sold  In  both 
the  legal  and  Ulegal  markets.  (See  Appendix 
n.)  Moreover,  most  of  the  Illicit  oplimi  pro- 
duction comes  from  remote  and  inaccessible 
areas  of  the  world.  In  these  areas,  where  law 
enforcement  Is  less  than  adequate,  the  cash 
value  and  portability  of  narcogenlc  sub- 
stances clearly  outmatches  other  crops  which 
the  farmer  could  reasonably  grow  and  trans- 
port. 

As  to  crop  substitution  studies,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  believes  that  the 
UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNPDAC), 
PAO  and  other  agencies  now  gaining  experi- 
ence In  these  matters  could  play  a  useful 
role.  The  efforts  In  Turkey  and  those  of  the 
UN  In  Thailand  may  provide  an  empirical 
data  base  for  the  feasibility  and  breadth  of 
potential  for  crop  substitution  schemes  upon 
which  guidelines  might  be  based 

Agricultural  diversification.  Infrastructure 
expansion  and  Industrial  development  to 
some  extent  provide  economic  alternatives  to 
opium  poppy  cultivation  and  thus  help  to 
reduce  narcotics  production  and  marketing 
for  miclt  purposes.  Financing  these  kinds 
of  activities  is  a  normal  part  of  IPI  opera- 
«on5  and  the  U.S.  Executive  Directors  should 
be  alert  to  the  effect  of  such  projects  and 
encourage  their  development  In  regions  where 
such  alternatives  are  feasible.  ™wnere 

RZCOMMENOATION   59 

thl^,,^??*^'*  .^****»  «*'°"^*'  seek  through 
the  multilateral  auspices  of  the  World  Bank 
a  series  of  guidelines  which  would  provide 
incentives,  in  the  form  of  favorable  loan 
arrangements  to  nations  which  are  recog- 
nized for  taking  effective  measures  against 
the  cultivators  and  processors  of  opium, 
hashish,  or  cocaine.  The  United  states  should 
stand  ready  to  assist  all  International  pro- 
grams for  crop  substitution,  retraining  and 
resettlement.  ^ 

USI>ONSK   TO    UCOMUXNDATION    89 

The  National  Advisory  Council  (NAC) 
recommends  that  the  U.S.  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  World  Bank  and  other  IPis  stand 
ready  to  support  loan*— under  arrangements 
as  favorable  as  can  be  provided  consistent 
with  the  financial  Integrity  of  the  lending 
institutions— which  will  assist  all  economl- 
cally  sound  programs  for  crop  substitution 
retraining,  and  resettlement.  Further— as 
mentioned  In  response  to  Recommendation 
No.  6&— the  NAC  considers  It  appropriate  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  consider  assisting 
countries  to  carry  out  feasibility  studies  and 
prepare  documents  for  m  loan  applications 
in  support  of  any  such  programs.  This  would 
effectively  provide  Incentives  to  nations  to 
take  meaningful  economic  measiires  to  dis- 
courage production  and  marketing  of  nar- 
cogenlc substances. 

RXCOMICEKDATION    SO 

The  United  States  should  consider  the 
establishment  of  special  funds  under  the 
Asian  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  provide  positive  incentives  in 
the  form  of  available  funds  for  nations  seek- 
ing technological  and  economic  assistance 
to  eliminate  the  sources  of  narcotic  traffic. 

RBSPONSE    TO   KECOMMENDATION    60 

In  view  of  the  existence  of  UNTDAC  and 
Other  muItUateral  programs  to  which  the 
United  States  is  contributing,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  considers  It  Inappropriate 
to  establish  special  funds  within  the  IFIs  for 
this  purpose.  The  IFIs  can  make  their  most 
effective  contribution  if  the  policy  recom- 
mendations proposed  above  are  put  Into 
effect. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
MAKES  PROGRESS  IN  NEW  MEX- 
ICO 


May  2i,  1972 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    MXW  IfKZICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  eight  oc- 
casions within  the  past  month  we  have 
received  notice  from  Administrator 
James  V.  Smith  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  of  new  projects  approved 
in  our  district  under  the  rural  community 
water  and  sewer  program. 

It  is  especially  gnXifying  to  see  this 
progress  being  made  in  New  Mexico. 

Drought  is  a  disaster  that  can  strike 
any  section  of  the  country  for  a  limited 
time.  But  for  many  rural  localities  in  New 
Mexico,  water  shortage  was  a  never- 
ending  problem  imtil  the  rural  water  pro- 
gram came  into  being. 

This  program  has  now  resulted  in  75 
rural  area  water  ss^tems  and  16  new 
town  and  village  sewer  systems  in  New 
Mexico.  Half  of  these  are  in  the  14  north- 
em  counties  that  comprise  the  First  Con- 
gressional District. 

One  pEuticular  asset  of  the  program  Is 
the  character  of  its  administration  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
widely  experienced  in  service  to  nunl 
people. 

Farmers  Home  is  especially  well  known 
as  an  agency  that  can  go  beyond  the  main 
highway  onto  the  side  roads.  It  has  the 
knack  of  cooperation  with  people  in  the 
small,  even  remote  community.  In 
Spanish-speaking  New  Mexico,  it  speaks 
the  language  of  the  people.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  service  strongly  upheld  by  Ad- 
ministrator James  V.  Smith  in  his  lead- 
ership of  the  agency,  and  by  the  excellent 
FHA  organization  in  New  Mexico  headed 
by  State  Director  Carroll  D.  Hunton. 

State  and  community  resources  have 
resolved  some  water  problems  and  re- 
gional planning  organizations  have  lent 
their  interest.  But  in  many  localities,  the 
added  support  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been  decisive  in  helping 
to  establish  organizations  that  corre- 
spond to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people,  and  to  bring  in  capital  needed  to 
get  the  water  flowing  in  disadvantaged  or 
isolated  communities. 

Job-producing  new  business  and  a 
large  scale  improvement  of  housing  are 
begirming  to  materialize.  The  nu-al  hous- 
ing program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  enabled  3,400  families 
of  rural  New  Mexico,  half  of  them  in  our 
district,  to  achieve  modernized  living 
conditions  in  new  or  improved  homes. 
This  program  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
$5.2  million  of  rural  housing  credit  in 
fiscal  year  1971  had  been  exceeded  by  $1 
million  after  9  months  of  the  current 
year. 

These  services,  extended  through 
Farmers  Home  Administration  coxmty 
offices  when  no  other  source  of  credit  is 
available,  brighten  the  future  for  young 
people  of  rural  New  Mexico  who  want  to 
make  their  life  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. They  can  hope  for  a  broader  range 
of  opportunity  and  advanced  standards 


of  living,  as  compared  to  what  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents  have  had  to  en- 
dure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  long  reach  into  rural  areas  ac- 
complished by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  the  variety  of  communi- 
ties served  by  projects  announced  within 
the  past  month  in  our  district. 

In  Colfax  County  there  Is  Farley.  It 
Is  a  small  settlement  on  a  secondary 
road  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the 
county.  But  13  families  living  there  have 
found  a  way  to  replace  their  antiquated 
water  system  by  putting  in  a  new  and 
reliable  deep  well,  a  storage  tank,  and 
distribution  system  of  water  lines. 

Their  system  will  operate  through  a 
community  nonprofit  orguilzation.  the 
Farley  Mutual  Domestic  Water  Consu- 
mers and  Mutual  Sewage  Works  Asso- 
ciation, headed  by  Mr.  Steve  Fernandez, 
president.  Financing  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  totals  a  $10,000 
loan,  to  be  repaid  from  water  service 
proceeds,  and  a  $3,000  grant. 

In  Mora  County,  aae  of  the  earliest 
settlements,  Chacon,  is  finally  achieving 
a  modem  water  system  that  will  serve  38 
families.  Chacon's  proprietary  associa- 
tion is  the  Agua  Pura  Domestic  Water 
Consumers  Association  headed  by  Mr. 
Max  Fort,  president.  Financing  is  a  $26,- 
000  loan  and  $10,000  grant  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

In  Sandoval  County,  45  families  in  the 
Ponderosa  community  will  soon  have 
deep  well  water  coming  into  their  homes 
through  a  new  central  distribution  sys- 
tem made  possible  by  a  $38,000  loan  and 
$18,000  grant  from  FHA.  This  also  is  the 
project  of  a  commimity  association  of 
which  Mr.  Richard  B.  Ramsey  is  presi- 
dent. 

To  the  north,  in  Rio  Arriba  County's 
Canjilon  Mountain  area,  both  water  and 
sewer  systems  are  in  the  making  for  the 
town  of  Canjilon,  where  about  50  homes 
will  benefit,  and  for  20  families  who  make 
up  the  Cebolla  community.  FHA  has  ap- 
proved a  $54,000  loan  and  $28,000  grant 
for  the  project  at  Canjilon,  and  a  $14,000 
loan  and  $12,600  grant  to  build  the  sys- 
tems at  Cebolla.  Presidents  of  the  mutual 
water  and  sewer  associations  formed  for 
these  projects  are  Mr.  Higlnio  Romero 
at  Canjilon,  and  Mr.  Gustavo  Martinez 
at  Cebolla. 

Details  of  three  more  projects  are  con- 
tained in  an  announcement  newly  re- 
ceived from  FHA  Administrator  James 
V.  Smith.  It  Is  apparent  in  this  release 
that  his  agency  is  performing  one  of  the 
most  valuable  services  in  the  field  of  rural 
development,  and  helping  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  better  day  In  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  settlements  whose  in- 
terests were  so  long  neglected  or  over- 
looked. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  in  ac- 
tion. I  include  the  text  of  the  release  at 
this  point. 

[News  release  from  U.8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Farmers  Home  Administration] 

FARMBtS    ROME    ADMIKISTRATIOK    Ams    RUSAL 
WATES-SEWn  ZMPSOVX1CEMT8 

Washznoton,  IiCay  19. — The  rarmers  Home 
Administration  wUl  provide  9408,000  in  loan 
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and  grant  assistance  to  improve  the  water 
and  sewer  systems  In  Chama  and  Morlarty. 
New  Mexico,  8knd  the  water  system  at  Penas- 
00,  New  Mexico,  FHA  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith  annoimced  today. 

A  loan  of  $155,000  and  a  grant  of  $82,000 
approved  i<x  the  VlUage  of  Chama  in  Rio 
ArrllM  County  wlU  make  possible  an  ex- 
tension of  water  service  to  46  homes  and 
business  {daoes.  and  sewer  service  to  26 
homes  and  businesses  not  served  by  the  pres- 
ent vUlage  system. 

Improvement  of  the  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems to  serve  a  total  of  about  200  homes  and 
other  establishments  Is  expected  to  stim- 
ulate new  bxislness  development,  employ- 
ment and  homebuUdlng  at  Chama.  Tlie  vU- 
lage Is  at  the  junction  of  U.S.  Highway  84 
and  State  Highway  17  In  the  scenic  area  of 
northern  Rio  Arriba  County,  near  the 
Continental  Divide  and  the  Colorado  border 
Tourist  trade  Is  Increasing  and  the  region  Is 
becoming  popular  as  a  locale  for  filming 
feature  motion  pictures. 

The  loan  and  grant  fcH-  water-sewer  Im- 
provements wUl  be  made  to  the  Chama  vil- 
lage government  of  which  Mr.  Benny  A. 
Medina  Is  Mayor. 

A  loan  of  $100,000  and  a  grant  of  $50,000 
approved  for  the  City  of  Mori#rty  In  Tor- 
rance County  wlU  enable  that  community 
also  to  expand  water  and  sewer  systems  now 
taxed  to  fiUl  capacity.  Extension  of  both 
systems,  which  now  serve  181  homes  and 
other  estaUlshments,  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain health  standards  and  allow  for  new 
building  In  the  community.  Morlarty  Is  a 
center  of  the  farm  and  ranch  country  east 
of  Albuquerque  on  U.S.  Highway  66.  Mr. 
Earnest  Hawkins  Is  Mayor. 

Penasco,  a  commtmlty  south  of  Taos  In 
rural  Taos  County,  will  receive  a  $21,000  loan 
and  $20,000  grant  to  Install  a  new  de^  well 
as  a  source  for  Its  central  water  system.  The 
present  well  has  become  undependable. 
Penasco's  water  system,  which  serves  81 
homes  In  Penasco  and  vicinity.  Is  operated 
by  a  community  nonprofit  organization,  the 
Penasco  MutucU  Domestic  Water  Consumers 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  George  Vlsarraga 
Is  president. 

Financing  of  the  projects  has  been  ap- 
proved under  the  Rural  Community  Facili- 
ties program  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  rural  credit  service.  Benefits  of 
the  program  are  made  avallaUe  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
Loans  are  repaid  in  40  years  at  an  interest 
rate  of  6  percent  fr<an  service  proceeds  of 
the  water  and  sewer  systems. 


SAM  STEIGER,   OUR   COURAGEOUS 
COLLEAGUE 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  CAUrOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
2  years  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  has  been  at- 
tempting to  advise  us,  and  through  us, 
our  constituents  regarding  some  signifi- 
cant organized  crime  problems  as  they 
relate  to  pari-mutuel  wagering.  I  have 
been  very  impressed  with  Mr.  Steigbr's 
courage  as  I  am  certain  he  anticipated 
virulent  attacks  from  those  people  who 
he  named  as  doing  business  with  orga- 
nized crime.  These  attacks  have  now 
been  revealed  as  alleged  wiretapping, 
private  investigation  of  Mr.  Stuoir's 
history  Including  his  phone  records,  bis 
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financial  statements  and  a  total  desper- 
ate attempt  to  discredit  him.  In  spite  of 
this  he  continued  to  testify,  when  re- 
quested, to  State  racing  commissions. 
State  legislatures  and  finally  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  not  a  common 
practice  for  Members  of  this  body  to  play 
the  activist  role  that  Mr.  Steiger  has 
clearly  played.  The  organization  that  Mr. 
Steiger  has  focused  his  attention  on  is 
the  Emprise  Corp.  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.  They 
were  convicted  in  April  of  this  year  by  a 
Los  Angeles  Federal  court,  after  a  trial 
lasting  some  6  weeks,  of  conspiring  to 
conceal  the  true  ownership  of  a  Las 
Vegas  gambling  casino.  Four  of  their  co- 
defendants,  also  convicted,  have  been 
identified  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  members  of  organized  crime 
families  from  Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Steiger  has  demonstrated  a  tre- 
mendous knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
involvement  and  methods  of  organized 
crime  in  conversations  with  me.  This  ded- 
ication and  unswerving  purpose  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  and  his  activ- 
ity in  this  area  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  this  body.  Only  political  Jeopardy  and 
perhaps  worse,  face  Mr.  Steiger.  He  de- 
serves our  gratitude  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  thank  you  to  Sam 
Steiger. 
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HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CALirOHKIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
airline  pilot,  I  have  a  special  and  frater- 
nal feeling  for  the  flightcrews  who  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  world's 
airways.  Today  the  president  of  the  Air- 
line Pilots  Association,  Capt.  J.  J.  OlXm- 
nell,  made  a  significant  statement  before 
the  association's  annual  Air  Safety 
Forum  and  Exposition  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues because  the  life  we  save  on  the 
Nation's  airways  and  airports  may  be 
our  own: 

AIiPA's  AiRPOKT  FAcn^rnxs  Program 

To  begin  our  discussion  of  ALPA's  alrp<xt 
facilities  program,  I  think  we  should  start 
at  the  very  beginning. 

On  December  17,  1903,  Orvllle  and  Wilbur 
Wright  took  their  tiny  aircraft  from  Day- 
ton, Ohio  to  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina  for  their  attempt  at  man's 
first  powered  flight.  Why  did  they  travel  to 
Kitty  Hawk?  Because  of  the  inadequacies  of 
the  r.irports  and  faculties  available  to  them. 
In  fact,  airports  and  facilities  were  quite 
scarce  throughout  the  world  at  that  time. 

But  now,  nearly  70  years  later,  we  find 

that  we  have  problems  similar  to  those  that 

confronted  the  Wright  brothers.  Our  airports 

and  facilities  are  totally  Inadequate  for  the 

}  Job  we  have  to  do. 

Let's  put  it  in  another  way.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century — the  days  of  the 
Wrights — ^the  development  and  construction 
of  the  aircraft  was  far  ahead  of  the  develop- 
ment and  oonsitruction  of  airports  and  facul- 
ties. We  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century,  and  the  development 
and  construction  of  airports  and  facilities 
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continues  to  lag  dangerously  behind  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  tkircraft. 

I  believe  the  American  public  would  be 
shocked  If  they  had  any  idea  of  the  varying 
degree  of  safety  they  are  subjected  to  aa 
they  proceed  on  their  Journey  from  point  A 
to  point  B. 

One  airport  may  have  long  runways  with 
underrun  and  overrun  areas;  a  beautiful 
modernistic  control  tower;  terminal  radar; 
instrument  landing  systems;  VASI's;  and  fire 
and  rescue  eqiUpment. 

The  next  airport  may  have  no  control 
tower;  no  radar;  approach  faculties  not  reaUy 
worth  mentioning;  the  runway  is  a  short 
strip  with  drop  ofTs  at  both  ends.  A  bucket  of 
sand  sits  by  the  door  of  the  terminal  buUdlng 
with  the  word  fire  painted  across  the  front 
and  that's  the  extent  of  their  fire  and  rescue 
equipment. 

One  of  the  better  airports  I  fly  into  is  a 
military  airport,  12,000  feet,  well  lighted  nm- 
way,  control  tower,  terminal  radar,  VASI,  ILS 
and  the  best  flre  and  rescue  equipment  avaU- 
able  standing  by  alongside  the  runway.  I 
dont  begrudge  the  military  having  aU  of 
these  fine  faculties.  But  I  can  never  agree 
that  my  passenger  who  is  the  taxpayer  pay- 
ing for  it  all  deserves  any  less. 

Why  does  the  American  public  allow  those 
with  the  responsibility  for  providing  aviation 
safety  facilities  to  ignore  their  responal- 
bUlty? 

Because  the  public  has  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  aviation  and  its  safety  problems.  The 
passenger  Is  sitting  back  in  first  class  con- 
cerning himself  with  the  dryness  of  his  mar- 
tini, the  quality  of  his  steak,  and  adnUring 
the  legs  of  the  mini  skirted  Stewardess  as 
she  goes  about  her  duties. 

He  has  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  FAA 
provided  approach  faculties  at  his  home  town 
airport  are  so  minimal  that  the  pilots  use  a 
commercial  broadcast  station  to  supplement 
the  information  provided  by  the  FAA  in 
order  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  operations. 

Yes,  the  airline  passenger  leads  a  very 
sheltered  Ufe  as  far  as  the  safety  of  his  flight 
is  concerned. 

We,  the  pilots,  contribute  to  the  passen- 
gers sheltered  existence. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  we  brpught  the 
passenger  into  the  loop  so  to  speak.  Perhaps 
it  Is  time  for  the  airline  passenger  to  become 
educated  on  what  really  goes  on.  Then  per- 
haps he  would  take  more  interest  and  help 
us  get  the  tools  we  need  to  substantially  Im- 
prove his  safety. 

The  public  is  knowledgeable  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  highways  he  travels  over  daUy. 
When  the  highways  reached  such  a  deplor- 
able state  that  the  pubUc  became  completely 
fed  up,  he  demanded  and  received  action  in 
the  form  of  highway  trust  fund  legislation. 

After  this  program  got  underway  I  fiew 
over  a  city  noting  the  ribbons  of  concrete 
fanning  out  in  aU  directions. 

I  then  proceeded  to  land  at  this  city's  lU 
equipped  airport.  The  runway  was  a  strip 
of  cnunbling  asphalt,  barely  long  enough  to 
contain  the  aircraft  even  virith  maximum 
performance  stopping  techniques.  I  thought 
if  only  we  could  get  one  small  mUe  of  that 
concrete  for  this  airport  what  a  difference 
it  would  make.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  our  problem  was  obvious.  An  air- 
port and  faclUtles  construction  program  slm- 
Uar  to  the  highway  construction  program. 

The  entire  Industry  apparently  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  ALPA  and  the  In- 
dustry began  working  toward  that  end. 

We  were  successful  and  it  shows  what  a 
unified  effort  within  the  aviation  Industry 
can  accomplish. 

There  was  some  public  support  for  this 
legislation,  but  for  the  most  part,  it  was  an 
industry  effort.  With  a  fully  Informed  and 
concerned  public  this  legislation  would  have 
become  a  reaUty  years  earUer. 

The  problem  now  la  to  Insure  that  every 
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dime  collected  for  the  trust  fund  goes  to 
piirchase  tbe  safety  the  public  Is  entitled  to. 
When  large  sums  of  money  accumulate, 
oelflsh  Interest  begin  to  try  to  find  ways  to 
divert  It  to  their  own  selfish  caxues. 

For  nearly  40  years,  ALFA  has  been  trying 
to  bring  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
airports  and  facilities  lagging  behind  the 
development  of  the  aircraft. 

ALPA  has  had  4  presidents  in  Its  history — 
each  has  ^aken  a  strong  stand  on  this  subject. 
In  October  1947,  our  first  president,  David 
L.  Behncke,  took  the  following  position  In 
testimony  prepared  for  presentation  before 
the  president's  ^>eclal  Board  of  Injury  on 
Air  Safety.  He  recommended  (1)  approach 
lights,  runway  lights  and  locater  stations 
be  added  to  complete  all  presently  Installed 
ILS  facilities.  (3)  New  ILS  Installations  be 
made  at  all  airports  not  having  them. 
Similar  recommendations  were  made 
throughout  Mr.  Behnckes'  career.  How  many 
lives  could  have  been  saved  if  his  recom- 
mendation had  been  followed? 

C.  N.  Say  en,  ALPA's  second  president,  on 
February  27,  1961,  testified  before  the  avia- 
tion subcommittee  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 
Quote  "in  oiu:  opinion  no  single  category 
of  preventable  accidents  has  caused  so  much 
loss  of  life,  injury,  delay  and  substandard  air 
services,  destroyed  and  damaged  aircraft, 
and  adversely  affected  the  growth  of  aviation 
Industry  than  the  continued  lack  of  known 
and  obtainable  landings  aids  and  airport 
standards."  (Unquote) 

Similar  statements  were  made  repeatedly  to 
FAA  and  Congress  throughout  Mr.  Sayen's 
career.  How  many  lives  could  have  been  saved 
If  the  FAA  had  listened  to  Mr.  Sayen? 

C.  H.  Ruby,  ALPA's  third  president,  stated 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  on  April  13.  1967,  the  following: 
"The  association  has  long  standing  policy 
recommending  increasing  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  air  traffic  control  by  more  in- 
stallations and  commissioning  of  facilities 
■uch  as  (a)  ILS,  (b)  control  zones,  (c)  con- 
trol towers,  (d)  other  approach  facilities." 
Mr.  Ruby  made  similar  recommendations 
throughout  his  career.  How  many  lives  could 
have  been  saved  If  FAA  had  listened  to  Mr 
Ruby? 

J.  J.  O'Donnell,  our  fourth  and  current 
president,  on  June  23.  1971,  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Aviation  Committee  on 
Commerce,  U.S.  Senate,  said: 

"Gentleman,  today  in  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  approximately  90%  of  the  runways  of 
our  air  carrier  airport  system  do  not  have 
instrument  landing  systems  and  other  im- 
portant landing  aids  required  for  precision 
approaches.  Yet  these  are  the  nmways  air- 
line pilots  are  required  to  use  In  good 
weather  and  bad. 

"Almost  as  many  runways  do  not  have 
visual  approach  slope  indicators. 

ALPA  research  shows  that  approximately 
1,772  runways  used  by  airline  pUots  on  a 
continuing  basis  do  not  have  either  precision 
instrument  landing  systems,  visual  approach 
slope  Indicators  or  runway  end  identification 
lights. 

"Ironically,  after  we  have  reviewed  the 
ten-year  accident  history  data,  two  trafllc  ac- 
cidents involving  airlines  occurred  during  the 
past  ten  days.  Again,  these  accidents  point 
up  the  tragic  cost  of  these  inadequacies 
which  stiU  have  not  been  corrected  even 
though  the  remedies  and  the  equipment  have 
been  available  for  several  decades." 

President  O'Donnell  has  gone  a  step  further 
than  any  other  Alpha  president.  After  noting 
that  airline  accidents  and  fatalities  asso- 
ciated with  nonprecislon  approaches  were 
approximately  10  times  those  associated  with 
precision  ^proaches.  President  O'Donnell 
proposed  a  program  for  the  accelerated  In- 
stallation of  airport  facilities— designed  as  a 
catch  up  program,  to  bring  the  installation 
of  faculties  in  line  with  the  development  of 
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the  aircraft.  Included  In  tbe  program  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  landing  aids  needed 
to  insure  maximum  safety  at  each  of  the 
492  airports  now  served  by  the  airlines.  These 
aids  are  listed,  runway  by  runway,  along 
with  the  estimated  cost.  A  reasonable  time 
frame  for  modernizing  our  approach  facu- 
lties is  provided.  The  program  he  proposed 
calls  for  a  two  part  implementation.  The 
first  of  which  consists  of  the  installation  of 
the  following  faculties  within  two  years  at 
every  airport  served  by  scheduled  alrUnes  In 
tbe  United  States: 

1.  At  least  one  instrument  landing  system 
(ILS). 

2.  An  approach  light  system  installed  at 
aU  ILS  locations. 

3.  A  visual  approach  slope  indicator  (VASI) 
for  every  runway  approved  for  air  carrier 
operations. 

4.  Rimway  end  identifier  lights  (REIL)  for 
every  runway  approved  for  air  carrier  oper- 
ations that  does  not  have  approach  lights. 

5.  A  control  tower  at  every  airline  airport. 

6.  Radar  service  at  114  airports  now  with- 
out it. 

Phase  n  of  ALPA's  plan  calls  for  installa- 
tion of  the  following  within  three  years  after 
the  completion  of  phase  I: 

1.  An  Instrument  landing  system  (ILS)  at 
the  end  of  each  runway  approved  for  air 
carrier  operations. 

2.  Approach  lights  at  the  end  of  each  run- 
way approved  for  air  carrier  operations. 

3.  Surveillance  radar  service  at  airports 
having  air  carrier  operations.  How  many  Uves 
will  be  lost  if  the  FAA  ignores  President 
O'Donnell? 

We  have  been  talking  about  ALPA's  think- 
ing on  this  subject.  Now  what  about  others 
in  the  Industry? 

ATA 

On  August  28,  1967,  Mr.  Stuart  Tipton, 
president  of  ATA,  in  testimony  before  a 
House  subcommittee,  Included  in  his  recom- 
mendation for  improving  aviation  safety  the 
following: 

FAA  provide  a  control  tower  at  every  air- 
port having  scheduled  airUne  passenger 
traffic. 

FAA  provide  terminal  radar  service  at  every 
airport  having  regularly  scheduled  airline 
passenger  service. 

ILS  and  approach  lights  serving  two  basic 
directions  of  approach  be  installed  at  every 
airport  receiving   scheduled  airline  service. 

Glide  slope  guidance — either  electronic  or 
visual — be  installed  on  every  runway  used 
by  airline  Jets. 

Mr.  Tipton,  in  his  closing  remarks  to  the 
committee,  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"The  cost  of  the  program  we  are  suggest- 
ing Is  high,  but  the  longer  the  expenditure  is 
postponed,  the  higher  the  cost  will  be.  The 
Federal  Government  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  airways  system 
over  40  years  ago.. In  doing  so,  it  undertook 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary aviation,  whatever  they  may  be.  At  the 
moment,  these  requirements  are  not  being 
met.  Unless  the  program  we  suggest  is  car- 
ried out,  that  failure  will  carry  with  it  in- 
creasingly adverse  results  as  traffic  grows. 

How  many  lives  could  have  been  saved  if 
the  FAA  had  listened  to  Mr.  Tipton  5  years 
ago? 

In  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clifton  von  Kann, 
ATA  vice  president — operations  and  airports, 
told  Congress  that  a  long  overdue  catch-up 
effort  is  needed.  He  stated:  "The  FAA  pro- 
gram for  estabUshlng  new  terminal  aids  In 
FT  1972  and  1973  combined  is  still  very  in- 
adequate in  the  Ught  of  air  transportation 
needs  and  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
adopted  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970,  setting  up  a  trust  fund  to  start 
a  substantial  facilities  catch-up  effort." 

Again  in  May  of  this  year,  the  ATA  restated 
and    updated    its   policy   on    landing    aids. 
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Among  their  recommendations  was  the  fol- 
lowing— an  ILS  and  related  approach  light 
system  provided  at  any  airport  receiving 
scheduled  airline  service:  All  runways  nor- 
mally used  by  schediUed  airlines  and  which 
do  not  have  ILS  glide  slope  information 
should  be  provided  with  visual  approach  slope 
tadlcators. 

NTSB 

In  January  1972,  Gov.  John  Reed,  Chmn, 
NASB,  stated  in  a  Washington  speech  that 
the  board  had  uncovered  33  accidents  in  the 
1968-1970  period  that  had  the  potential  of 
being  prevented  had  vertical  guidance  been 
avaUable  to  the  pUots. 

In  AprU  of  this  year.  Gov.  Reed  told  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America  that 
it  Is  Imperative  that  future  total  accident 
rates  be  significantly  improved.  With  250  to 
400  passenger  aircraft,  we  must  face  the 
paradoxical  fact  that  a  decrease  in  .the  num- 
ber of  accidents  could  stUl  result  in  an  In- 
crease in  fataUtles. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  safety  board 
is  the  problem  of  approach  and  landing  ac- 
cidents under  Instrument  flying  conditions. 
These  cases  account  for  approximately  40% 
of  the  fattaities  In  air  carrier  c^Mrations. 

Among  the  most  significant  civU  aviation 
safety  needs  mentioned  by  Gov.  Reed  waa 
improved  air  navigation  aids,  faculties  and 
services,  particularly  IFR  approach  and  land- 
ing devices,  and  the  airport  environment. 

The  NTSB  in  its  recent  report  on  the  No- 
vember 14.  1970  Huntington  accident  renewed 
its  recommendation  that  FAA  press  to  Install 
Instrument  landing  system  at  locations 
served  only  by  non-precision  approach  aids. 

AOCI 

Airport  operators  councU  International 
(AOCI)  recently  asked  Congress  to  modify 
the  airport  and  airway  development  act  of 
1970  to  provide,  among  other  things,  100% 
federal  funding  for  the  highest  priority  proj- 
ects including  landing  aids. 

FIGHT   SAFBTT   FOUNDATIOIf 

On  May  1st  of  this  year.  Flight  Safety 
Foundation  President  Dave  Thomas  urged 
FAA  to  direct  its  efforts  toward  Improve- 
ments of  safety  faculties  at  existing  air- 
ports, Installation  of  vertical  guidance  facil- 
ities for  aU  runways  used  by  Jets,  improve- 
ment of  weather  information  dissemina- 
tion and  organization  of  airspace  in  a  more 
effective  manner  for  reduction  of  the  midair 
collision  hazard.  Mr.  Thomas  predicted  that 
in  the  next  5  years  there  wUl  be  7,200  fatal- 
ities in  general  aviation,  5.500  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  destroyed,  1,260  fatalities  in  air 
carrier  service  and  35  air  carrier  aircraft  de- 
stroyed. "This  Indeed  is  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  the  lack  of  safety"  Mr.  Thomas  stated. 

coMMrrrxE  on  cxjvehnmdjt  operations 

The  House  Conmiittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations In  its  1971  report  to  Congress  came 
to  the  f  oUowing  conclusions : 

(Quote)  "An  airways  system  providing 
optimum  safety  for  commercial,  mUitary  and 
general  aviation  aircraft  is  essential  to  the 
continued  growth  of  the  nation.  Basic  air 
traffic  control  faculties  and  equipment,  such 
as  airport  control  towers  surveUlance  radars, 
and  Instrument  landing  systems  are  an  abso- 
lute requirement  if  optimum  safety  in  op- 
erations is  to  be  maintained  at  any  airport 
that  handles  commercial  airliners,  on  a  sig- 
nificant volume  of  general  aviation  or  mUl- 
tary  traffic."  (Unquote) 

FAA 

And  flnaUy,  we  get  to  the  FAA.  What  Is 
their  position? 

Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  but  on  February 
12. 1972,  a  twin  engine  Beech  aircraft  crashed 
during  a  non-precision  approach  at  Fulton 
County  Airport — ^Atlanta's  busiest  general 
aviation  facility — kUling  3  and  injuring  3. 
The  accident  occurred  only  200  yds.  From  the 
spot  where  a  light  twin  crashed  less  than  a 
month  previous  killing  one  and  injuring  one. 
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The  ATL  Constitution  headlined  as  fol- 
lows: "Lack  of  Ilfi  cited  in  plane  crash."  The 
article  goes  on  to  quote  an  FAA  official  as  fol- 
lows: "The  accident  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  an  ILS  had  been  in  operation  at 
the  airport."  (Unquote) 

On  July  30,  1971,  a  catMtrophlc  accident 
occured  in  Japan.  At  the  Invitation  of  the 
Japanese  Government  a  team  of  FAA  specia- 
lists headed  by  Mr.  WUllam  M.  Flener,  spent  a 
month  in  Japan  studying  their  aviation 
faculties. 

Mr.  Flener's  report  to  the  Japanese  Oov- 
emment  warned  that  a  major  system  para- 
lysis and  more  accidents  wlU  occur  if  traffic 
continues  to  grow  at  the  present  rate. 

Sixty-four  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  FAA.  Included  in  their  recommendations 
Is  the  following:  AU  Japanese  airports  han- 
dling airline  traffic  must  be  equipped  with 
ILS  and  approach  lighting  systems. 

Can  we  ass\ime  that  the  FAA  also  takes 
the  position  that  aU  U.  S.  airports  must  be 
equipped  with  ILS  and  approach  lighting 
systems? 

FAA  response  to  ALPA's  proposal  for  mod- 
ernizing the  Nation's  safety  aids  does  not 
indicate  this.  As  I  understand  the  FAA's 
position  they  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
an  ILS  at  United  States  air  carrier  airports 
but  money  Just  isn't  available. 

In  other  words.  It  appears  that  the  FAA 
places  a  higher  value  upon  the  Uves  of  the 
Japanese  passenger  than  it  places  upon  the 
lives  of  the  American  passenger.  This  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  since  it  is  the 
American  citizen  the  FAA  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect and  it  is  the  American  citizen  who  pays 
the  taxes  which  supports  the  FAA. 

I  suggest  that  money  to  save  lives  Is  avail- 
able— the  trust  fimds  will  have  produced 
$1.1  biUlon  dollars  by  the  end  of  June.  The 
problem  is  one  of  misplaced  priorities — the 
FAA  owns  a  fleet  of  aircraft  comparable  In 
size  to  that  of  many  major  airlines.  The 
average  annual  cost  per  aircraft  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  is  $397,418  per  air- 
craft. They  also  lease  and  rent  aircraft.  The 
FAA's  southern  region  recently  bragged 
about  reducing  their  cost  by  50%  in  aircraft 
rentals — ^I  suggest  they  coiUd  have  saved 
twice  as  much  by  not  renting  any  aircraft. 
The  FAA  flight  standards  budget  for  1973 
is  104  million  doUars,  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease shown  for  etwsh  year  projected  there- 
after— total  expenditures  for  the  next  10 
years  will  be  well  in  excess  of  2  billion  dol- 
lars. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  Government 
employees  can  buy  tickets  on  the  airlines 
cheaper  than  they  can  (^erate  their  own 
airline.  I  suggest  that  money  is  avaUable 
to  provide  the  public  with  the  degree  of 
aviation  safety  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 
It's  only  a  matter  of  priorities. 

The  most  important  objective  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  is  stated  in  section 
6(c)  of  our  constitution  and  by-laws  and  it 
reads  as  follows:  "To  safeguard,  with  cease- 
less vlgUance,  the  safety  of  scheduled  air 
transportation  In  recognition  of  the  high  de- 
gree of  public  trust,  confidence  and  respon- 
sibility placed  on  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation." 

This  ALPA  commitment  to  the  American 
people  dictates  that  we  continue  our  efforts 
to  make  substantial  Improvements  in  this 
Nation's  airport  faculties.  We  wiU  keep  our 
commitment. 

CLosaxa  statebcknt 

In  closing  this  panel  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comment  that  I  made  at  the  safety  forum 
several  years  ago. 

The  airline  pUots  are  not  being  impractical 
or  asking  for  the  impossible.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  new  inventions  or  new  technologies. 
We  are  only  asking  that  the  construction  and 
development  of  the  airports  and  faculties  be 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  construction 
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and  development  of  the  airplane.  What  we 
need  today  has  been  available  for  a  long  time. 

We  need  airports  and  airport  expansion. 
This  requires  land.  Land  dates  back  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis  when  God  created  heaven 
and  earth. 

We  need  concrete  for  runways.  Concrete 
dates  back  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  need  airport  Ughting.  Edlaon  Invented 
the  electric  light  in  1871. 

We  need  terminal  radars.  The  principal  of 
radar  was  first  demonstrated  In  1886,  al- 
though it  did  not  come  Into  prominence  \mtU 
World  War  n. 

We  need  control  towers  which  require 
radio.  Radio  dates  back  to  the  year  1890. 

We  need  instrument  landing  systems. 
They  have  been  around  for  over  30  years. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  things  the 
pilot  needs  today  to  safety  operate  his  air- 
craft were  available  even  before  the  Wright 
brothers  Invented  the  airplane  in  1903.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  our  not  having  them  today. 

I  challenge  the  FAA  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  necessary  to  bring  the 
Nation's  aviation  facilities  up  to  the  level 
recommended  by  ALPA  and  thus  provide  the 
American  pubUc  with  the  safety  they  de- 
serve— by  doing  so  the  Administrator  can  save 
many  lives.  The  Administrator  can  do  the 
country  a  great  service.  The  Administrator 
can  earn  the  gratitude  of  this  industry.  And, 
he  can  go  down  in  my  book  as  the  first 
successful  administrator  in  the  history  of 
FAA. 


AN  EXCELLENT  ESSAY  BY  NBC'S 
PRANK  McGEE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
the  American  people  have  been  exposed 
to  a  steady  diet  of  subjective  and  dis- 
torted news  reporting,  courtesy  of  the 
national  media.  It  seems  that  neither 
the  networks  nor  the  national  press  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  inject  certain 
points  of  view  into  their  presentation 
of  day-to-day  events.  This  is  particularly 
unfortunate  because  they  all  generally 
tend  to  see  things  in  the  same  way,  and 
thus  the  man  who  wants  to  consider 
both  sides  of  a  controversy  is  given  very 
little  leeway. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  West  Ger- 
man Parliament  was  embroiled  in  de- 
bates surroimding  certain  tieaties  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt  had  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  his  "ostpolltik"  policies. 
Many  people  doubted  the  wisdom  of  rati- 
fying the  treaties,  including  a  majority  of 
the  Parliament  and  a  significant  number 
of  informed  Americans.  Here  is  the  way 
the  Washington  Post  covered  an  impend- 
ing no-confldence  vote  against  Brandt: 

If  Brandt  is  deposed  both  treaties  undoubt- 
edly would  be  set  aside,  a  fact  that  would 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  Cold  War  tensions  and 
reduce  chances  for  improvement  of  Soviet- 
American  relations.  (AprU  25,  1972) 

ITils  is  known  as  editorializing  In  a 
news  story,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  I  have  saved  in  my  files. 

Probably  each  of  us  has  his  favorite 
case  of  attempted  deception  by  the  na- 
tional media.  Some  think  of  celebrated 
examples,  such  as  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"    and    other    documentaries 
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whose  deliberate  distortions  have  been 
proven,  and  in  some  cases  admitted.  Oth- 
ers notice  long-range  endeavors  by  the 
press  to  create  a  certain  impression,  such 
as  widespread  disaffection  with  our  Viet- 
nam policies  among  Americans.  One 
would  never  guess  from  the  news  that 
74  percent  of  the  Americans  support  the 
mining  of  North  Vietnam's  harbors. 

I  particularly  resent  attempts  by  the 
media  to  picture  the  hoodlums  we  are 
subjected  to  here  in  Washington  pe- 
riodically as  "idealistic  kids."  We  are 
asked  not  to  notice  that  they  carry  Vlet- 
cong  flags,  destroy  our  property,  and 
shout  "Victory  to  the  Vletcong."  We  are 
supposed  to  forget  that  this  slogan 
means  "Death  to  American  soldiers." 
Portraying  these  people  as  anything  but 
what  they  are  is  a  whitewash  by  the 
press  and  an  injustice  to  the  huge  ma- 
jority of  truly  "idealistic  kids"  who  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  our  society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  worry 
about  the  effect  this  saturation  from  the 
media  has  on  the  thinking  of  our  coun- 
trsrmen,  may  take  some  comfort  from  an 
excellent  essay  given  by  Mr.  Pilnk  Mc- 
Gee  on  "The  Today  Show."  May  17, 1972. 
In  a  flash  of  insight  and  common  sense, 
Mr.  McGee  admitted  to  his  audience 
that  voters  apparently  are  not  thinking 
what  the  national  media  are  telling  them 
to  think,  and  that  the  primaries  are  re- 
flecting that  fact.  Moreover,  he  says  the 
American  people  are  getting  tired  of 
being  told  that  they  are  guilty  for  each 
and  every  social  ill,  real  or  imagined, 
which  besets  our  country. 

Those  who  work  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies and  pay  taxes  are  getting  tired  of 
hearing  criticism  from  politicians  court- 
ing the  votes  of  those  who  do  not.  Mr. 
McGee  points  out,  in  effect,  that  those 
who  scream  so  loud  and  long  about  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  are  not  the 
same  ones  who  make  the  sacrifices 
therefor.  The  disillusioned  Americans 
Prank  McGee  speaks  of,  the  ones  who 
make  up  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
this  country,  the  ones  who  protest  only 
through  the  orderly  procedures  set  up  for 
that  purpose — they  are  the  Americans 
who  send  their  sons  to  fight.  They  talk 
about  "honor"  and  "pride"  and  they 
understand  its  importance  to  their 
country.  Maybe  they  do  not  always  agree 
with  this  Government's  actions,  but  they 
are  loath  to  desert  their  national  lead- 
ership in. a  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee issued  an  unusually  thorough  dis- 
claimer before  sharing  his  thoughts — 
something  seldom  done  when  other  type 
opinions  are  being  urged  upon  us  by  the 
networks.  And  of  course,  it  is  unheard  of 
for  them  to  say,  "(be)  fully  forewarned 
that  they  are  only  my  personal  thoughts. 
And  if  you  do  not  agree  with  them,  you 
certainly  do  not  have  to." 

Nevertheless,  this  essay  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  a  hearing  for  the  side 
not  often  represented  by  the  netT^or^s, 
as  well  as  a  frank  appraisal  of  media 
attempts  to  influence  the  public,  from  a 
man  who  should  know.  I  congratulate 
both  Prank  >IcGee  and  NBC  for  this 
effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ask  that  the 
full  transcript  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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[rrom  the  Today  Show,  WBC-TV,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.] 
Btunx 

Pkakk  McQtk.  We  now  have  a  good  many 
of  the  presidential  primaries  behind  us  and 
not  many  more  to  go.  And  I  would  like  to 
express  some  personal  thoughts  here,  with 
you  fully  forewarned  that  they  are  only  my 
personal  thoughts.  And  if  you  don't  agree 
with  them,  you  certainly  don't  have  to.  And 
I  guess  the  only  qualifications  that  I  have 
for  this  is  that  I've  been  In  this  busineas 
for  quite  a  long  while  and  we  have  covered 
these  primaries  with  some  thoroughness. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  among  a  great 
many  other  things  that  the  voters  In  these 
prlniaries  so  far  have  done  la  to  rather  re- 
soundingly reject  a  good  many  of  the  views 
and  attitudes  that  have  been  reflected  In  the 
national  media,  including  television.  So  many 
of  the  things  that  have  been  given  atten- 
tion in  the  national  press,  again  Including 
television,  are  being  rejected  by  the  voters. 
Changes  that  they  have  been  told,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  that  they  must  make 
In  their  attitudes,  the  changes  that  they've 
been  told,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  they 
must  efTect  in  the  American  society  they're 
not  prepared  to  make. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  that  they  have  been  ignored  for 
too  long  and  that  Institutions,  while  not 
responding  perhaps  as  well  as  they  should 
to  the  needs  of  minority  groups  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  responding  to  their  needs 
either.  And  they  are  rather  weary — saddle 
sore  is  an  expression  we  used  to  use  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  I  grew  up — ^with 
being  told  that  so  many  of  the  social  evils 
are  attributable  to  them.  They  are  the  mid- 
dle class.  There  was  a  time  I  can  recall,  and 
I'm  sure  you  can  too,  when  we  said  that 
the  trouble  with  so  many  countries  in  the 
world  was  that  It  had  no  large,  stable  mid- 
dle class;  only  the  rich  and  only  the  poor; 
and  that  one  of  the  redeeming  graces  of 
our  society  was  that  we  did  have  a  large 
and  stable  middle  class. 

It's  become  rather  more  fashionable  In 
recent  years  to  sneer  at  the  middle  class  and 
to  say  that  all  of  the  country's  ills,  or  many 
of  them,  are  attributable  to  them.  And  yet 
they  look  at  themselves  and  they  see  that 
we  are.  after  all,  those  who  work;  we  are, 
after  all,  those  who  pay  the  taxes.  We  send 
our  children  to  school;  we  are  patriotic.  We 
may  agree  with  you  that  the  war  is  wrong,  or 
we  may  not,  but  it  is  our  sons,  after  all, 
who  are  fighting  and  dying  there.  And  they 
don't  feel  that  their  point  of  view,  that 
their  sense  of  moral  values,  that  their  sense 
of  the  rlghtness  and  wrongness  of  govern- 
ment directions  are  being  taken  Into  ac- 
count. And  they  are  using  the  primaries  to, 
among  other  things,  bring  this  forcefully  to 
our  attention. 


IN  MEMORIAM— RUDY  KOOP 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  mew  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  a  dear 
friend,  Rudy  Koop,  of  Amityville,  N.Y., 
on  May  10, 1972. 

As  clerk  of  the  village  of  Amityville  for 
over  20  years,  Rudy  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  He  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant;  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
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integrity,  honesty,  and  loyalty  to  the 
people  of  Amityville  whom  he  served  so 
well.  Moreover,  he  was  Just  a  great  per- 
son; friendly,  thoughtful,  and  always 
willing  to  make  that  extra  effort  for 
anyone  who  came  through  the  village 
office  door.  During  his  tenure  as  village 
clerk,  Rudy  served  many  different  ad- 
ministrations, and  I  think  the  mayors 
and  trustees,  both  past  and  present, 
would  be  the  first  ones  to  admit  that  he 
was  the  key  to  keeping  things  running 
smoothly  in  the  village  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rudy  Koop  epitomized 
the  ideal  of  courage.  Despite  a  crippling 
Infirmity  in  his  youth  which  affected  him 
throughout  his  life,  he  went  on  to  become 
a  leader  in  community,  civic,  and  frater- 
nal service  organizations.  As  a  member  of 
the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  he  rose  to 
the  heights  of  Grand  Masonry.  At  the 
same  time,  Rudy  was  especially  active  in 
civic  organizations  such  as  the  Lions 
Club,  and  the  Rotary  Club,  as  he  found 
yet  another  way  to  serve  the  village  of 
Amityville. 

"The  people  of  Amityville,  as  well  as  the 
residents  of  the  entire  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  have  lost  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  a  community  leader,  and 
most  of  all,  a  friend. 

We  will  miss  him.  Good  people  like 
Rudy  Koop  are  hard  to  come  by. 


May  24,  1972 


TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM:  ANOTHER 
OPINION  AGAINST 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

or  DKLAWAKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
23,  1972,  opposed  to  construction  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam.  The  editorial  under- 
scores the  growing  opposition  to  this 
projects  and  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers: 

Park  Yes,  Dam  No 

It  is  ten  years  since  Congress  authorized 
Tocks  Island  Dam — that  elabwate  project 
for  creating  a  37-mile-long  reeervolr  in  the 
heart  of  the  lovely  Delaware  River  Valley 
for  the  triple  purpose  of  water  conservation, 
flood  control  and  recreation.  Doubts,  orig- 
inally conllned  to  a  few  premature  environ- 
mentalists, have  now  penetrated  deep  Into 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  As  a 
consequence,  the  valley  now  has  close  to  a 
flfty-flfty  chance  of  surviving  In  Its  natural 
and  tranquil  form. 

Those  are  the  odds  cited  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Morton,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  they  should  be  even  better  than  that. 
The  first  environmental  Impact  statement 
submitted  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  turned  back  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  as  inadequate.  The  second, 
filed  last  October,  was  comprehensive  enough 
to  raise  some  grave  questions:  Drawdowns, 
particularly  In  years  of  drought,  could 
shrink  the  lake  ttam  87  miles  to  a  low  of 
23.7,  exposing  thousands  ot  acres  of  mud  for 
the  edification  of  the  area's  recreation-seek- 
ers. And  to  prevent  eutrophicatlon  of  the 
reservoir,  waste  would  have  to  be  piped  away 
from  the  site.  The  Council  properly  wanted 


further  Inf (Kisatlon  on  the  costs  ot  the  en- 
glneerUig  Involved  and  aome  assiurance  that 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Delaware  would  meet  the  obliga- 
tion. 

The  hitherto  solid  support  of  the  four  state 
governments  at  this  point  showed  signs  of 
crumbling.  Governor  Cahlll  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  first  time  expressed  "reservations" 
about  Tocks  Island — antl-poUutlon  curba 
could  cost  •100  million  and  additional  high- 
ways to  carry  tourists  to  the  park  were  esti- 
mated at  $683  million.  New  York's  State 
Commissioner  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion promptly  reported  that.  If  New  Jersey 
had  doubts.  New  York,  too,  would  make  a 
"re-evaluation."  And  similar  reservations 
were  forthcoming  from  Senator  Buckley  of 
New  York  and  Representative  duPont  of 
Delaware. 

Environmentalists  in  the  area  strongly 
favor  a  Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recre- 
ation Area  without  the  dam  and  reservoir. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  contended 
that  under  the  law  park  and  dam  are  Inter- 
dependent. But  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey 
has  now  extracted  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  firm  assurance  that  the  park 
alone  woiUd  be  perfectly  permissible. 

Once  the  will  is  clearly  established  In  all 
four  state  capltols,  a  Congressional  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  additional  land  acquisi- 
tions will  be  needed.  And  beyond  that  the 
only  requisite  is  political  resistance  to  the 
pressures  of  developers  whose  dreams  Include 
neither  park  nor  dam  but  Just  the  money 
that  might  be  bad  from  exploiting  a  valley 
of  unusual  scenic  beauty. 


YOUTH  IN  CONTRAST 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people 
are  prone  to  dismiss  our  American  youth 
as  being  beyond  hope  for  any  good.  The 
newspapers  are  filled  with  stories  of  pot 
parties  and  other  Illegal  indulgencies,  as 
well  as  accounts  of  frequent  deaths  from 
overdoses  of  heroin  and  other  drugs.  Un- 
doubtedly more  stories  about  the  antics 
of  youth  are  published  than  reports  of 
things  young  people  are  doing  that  are 
constructive  and  worthwhile. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  learn  about 
church  groups  of  youth  who  are  traveling 
about  staging  religious  drama  and  folk 
musicals.  Most  churches  of  any  size  today 
have  youth  groups  who  are  setting  new 
and  faster  paces  for  their  elders  in  the 
membership.  The  yoimg  are  impatient  to 
discover  some  purpose  for  tJieir  lives  and 
many  are  succeeding. 

I  am  proud  of  the  live  young  people  in 
my  district.  The  Savannah  News  of  May 
12,  1972,  carried  a  lead  editorial  entitled 
"Youth  in  Contrast,"  and  a  news  story 
about  1,500  Savannah  area  yoimg  people 
attending  the  klckoff  program  of  a  3-day 
youth  festival  which  apparently  was 
wholesome  and  enjoyable  for  all.  The 
editorial  and  news  story  follow: 
YotrrH  IN  Contrast 

The  statistics  which  fly  at  us  day  after  day 
have  gradually  built  up  an  immunity  to 
shock  among  many  Americans.  In  fact,  a  re- 
sistance seems  to  form,  and  one  begins  to 
suspect  that  the  reason  things  today  often 
seem  worse  than  they  ever  were  Is  because 
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we  don't  have  yesterday's  statistics  to  make 
a  comparison. 

But  there  is  still  room  for  shock,  espe- 
cially when  the  National  Commlasloii  on 
Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  tells  us  the  td- 
lowlng:  that  lA  million  American  teen-agers 
admit  to  trying  heroin,  and  that  mlllloDS 
more  have  also  tried  hashish.  I£D,  peyote 
or  mescalln,  and  cocaine  or  methamphet- 
amlnes. 

Moreover,  In  serving  up  these  alarming 
statistics,  the  commission  admits  that  of  this 
number  it  has  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
young  people  continue  to  take  dnigs.  And 
the  panel's  chairman,  Raymond  F.  Shafer, 
says  the  number  could  still  be  vastly  under- 
estimated. 

To  not  be  shocked  by  such  statistics  Is  to 
admit  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  control 
drug  use  and  reverse  these  nimibers  toward 
zero.  That's  when  the  real  shock  will  oome 
In:  when  millions  of  America's  yovmg  peo- 
ple turn  out,  not  as  solid  cltisens,  but  as 
emotional  cripples  who  cannot  flnd  a  place 
in  any  sort  of  world. 

Yet  no  blanket  Indictment  can  be  made  of 
young  people.  While  many  experiment  with 
narcotics,  many  more  continue  to  seek  con- 
structive, healthy  lives.  One  of  the  beet  ex- 
amples of  the  latter  is  going  on  right  now, 
during  the  first  Savannah  Youth  Pestlval 
under  way  through  Saturday  at  the  Civic 
Center. 

The  festival,  organized  by  the  80-member 
Mayor's  Youth  Council,  Is  a  mixture  of  fun 
and  games  and  constructiveness.  A  dance 
and  jam  session  are  scheduled,  on  exhibit 
are  crafts  showing  youpg  talent,  and  the 
agenda  Includes  fashion  shows  and  cooking 
contests,  art  shows  and  oratorical  contests, 
weight-lifting  demonstrations,  a  sky-diving 
class,  and  .  .  .  well,  quite  a  lot.  The  festi- 
val is  designed  for  young  people,  but  we 
think  most  wouldn't  mind  if  a  few  folks  over 
31  dropped  by  to  visit— just  to  get  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  today's  youth. 

The  festival  is  not  only  something  to  do, 
but  shows  what  can  be  done  by  teens.  That 
in  itself  is  quite  a  rebuttal  to  crime  and 
drug  statistics— quite  a  rebuttal  to  those 
who  say  we  may  have  to  accept  the  worst 
In  young  people,  because  the  best  no  longer 
exists.  The  best  is  In  large  supply,  thank 
you. 

Some  1,600  Youth  Attend  Opening  of 
Frstival 

Some  1300  Savannah  area  youths  attended 
the  variety  show  Thursday  night  which 
kicked  off  the  first  annual  three-day  Savan- 
liah  Youth  Festival  at  the  Civic  Center. 

Mayor  John  P.  Rousakls  and  two  Disney 
characters,  Mickey  Mouse  and  Pluto,  cut  the 
ribbon,  officially  opening  the  festival  at  4 
p.m. 

Today,  an  art  show  In  the  Civic  Center 
will  continue  and  there  will  be  a  fashion  show 
at  4  p.m.  In  the  upper  lobby. 

Rousakls'  aide,  Al  Henderson  said.  "The 
response  from  the  young  people  has  just  been 
magnificent." 

"It's  an  opportunity  they  never  had  be- 
fore," he  said. 

Thursday  night's  variety  show  performers 
Included  the  Savannah  Ballet  Guild's  ap- 
prentice and  senior  companies.  The  Soul  Ex- 
plosion, acrobatic  dancer  Sharon  Remler; 
slnger-gultarlst  Robbie  Harrington;  The  Five 
Shades  of  Black,  a  song  and  dance  group;  cre- 
ative dancer  Annette  Woodward;  singers 
Gladys  Grant  and  Charlton  Rudolph. 

Also,  Sing  Out,  Savannah;  Soulful  Destina- 
tion; soul  and  gospel  singers  Freedom  Chil- 
dren; baton  t wirier  Pam  Lewis;  the  Academy 
of  Black  Culture's  African  Culture  Dancers: 
•Inger  Thomas  Bryan;  singer  Reglna  John- 
son, and  the  Savannah  Civic  Ballet. 

Saturday  night's  Jam  and  Dance  will  fea- 
ture singer-composer  Bobby  Hebb.  who  re- 
corded "Sunny." 
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STATEMENT  BY  BISHOP  FLOYD  L. 
BEGIN  AND  THE  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
OAKLAND 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALiroSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
recent  events  which  have  again  man- 
dated to  the  people  of  America  a  need 
for  reflection.  I  think  this  ctatement  by 
Bishop  Floyd  L.  Begin  and  the  Social 
Justice  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of 
Oakland  is  most  appropriate. 

With  the  realization  that  our  Nation 
is  presently  engaged  in  numerous  activi- 
ties which  foster  more  deaths,  suffering, 
hatred  and  anguish,  not  only  abroad  but 
here,  too,  in  the  continental  United 
States,  we  as  legislators  must  intensify 
our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Americans  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

The  violence  which  has  characterized 
the  societies  of  the  world  must  be  re- 
placed for  the  good  of  all  men  by  a  sense 
of  reconciliation. 

I  feel  this  statement  by  Bishop  Floyd 
L.  Begin  and  the  Social  Justice  Commis- 
sion of  the  Diocese  of  Oakland  amply 
portrays  the  feelings  of  people  in  search 
of  peace  and  meaning  throughout  the 
country.  For  this  reason  I  have  entered 
this  statement  into  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  in  hopes  that  we  as  part  of  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation  will  heed  its 
message. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  Statement  bt  Bishop  Floto  L.  Begin  and 
THE  Social  Justice  Combcission  of  the 
Diocese  of  Oakland 

We  acknowledge  the  right  of  self-defense 
against  unjust  aggression,  our  own  lack  of 
a  right  to  imjust  aggression,  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  cooperate  in  the  family  of  nations  to 
prevent  unjust  aggression. 

We  acknowledge  that  hatred  of  anyone 
augments  the  world's  problems  and  that  in- 
justice practised  by  individuals,  groups.^ 
classes,  and  nations  are  seeds  of  war  and  vio- 
lence. 

We  acknowledge  with  St.  John  (l  John 
4:20)  that  if  we  do  not  love  those  we  see 
and  know  and  yet  protest  that  we  love  those 
whom  we  do  not  know,  we  are  liars. 

We  acknowledge  a  distinction  between 
heroic  virtue  and  the  right  of  self-defense 
and  as  Christians  appreciate  the  perfection 
of  the  former.  We  must  conclude  from  his- 
tory and  experience,  especially  modem  his- 
tory, that  war  proves  nothing.  No  one  wins; 
everyone  loses.  Peace  is  derived  only  from 
negotiation  and  reasonable  discussion  which 
should  replace  war  and  violence. 

We  have  been  reminded  by  Christ  him- 
self that  violence  never  breeds  peace  but 
only  new  violence.  "All  who  take  the  sword 
win  perish  by  the  sword"  (Mt.  26:63). 

As  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  community  and 
as  Social  Justice  Commission  we  have  no 
intention  of  entering  power  politics,  national 
or  international,  but  wish  to  affirm  with  our 
Holy  Father  principles  of  justice  and  charity 
which  alone  can  bring  peace. 

As  Americans  we  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  President  Nixon  to  obtain  a  mutual  cease- 
fire both  in  private  negotiations  and  pub- 
licly. However,  since  these  efforts  have  thus 
far  been  unsuccessful,  we  recommend  that 
he  declare  a  unilateral  cease-fire  on  the  part 
of  the  umted  States  to  be  effective  within 
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three  days.  We  ask  him  to  call  upon  the 
forces  of  South  Wetnam,  North  Vietnam, 
and  National  Liberation  Front  to  rvclpro- 
cate.  We  ask  him  to  refer  the  Vietnam  sltu- 
aUon  to  the  United  NaUons  Security  Coun- 
cU.  with  a  pledge  not  to  use  our  veto  power 
If  the  other  major  powers  wtlhln  It  will  do 
the  same. 

As  Christians,  we  call  upon  Pope  Paul  VI 
to  urge  aU  members  of  the  world  community 
and  partlcvUarly  our  feUow  Christians  to 
join  the  cry  for  a  cease-fire  and  a  political 
settlement  in  Vietnam.  We  ask  that  he  di- 
rect his  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate 
this  plea  to  the  leaders  of  aU  national  and 
church  governments.  We  ask  that  he  pro- 
claim a  world  vigil  of  prayer  and  fasting  for 
an  end  to  the  kUllng  and  that  he  remind 
aU  Christiana  again  of  their  obligation  "to 
deplore  every  war.  In  its  causes.  Its  Inhuman 
violence  and  Its  murderous  and  senseless  de- 
struction." 

As  human  beings,  we  call  upon  Kurt  Wald- 
helm,  UN  Secretary  General,  to  use  his  office 
as  mediator  of  the  international  community 
to  bring  into  world  focus  the  fact  that  when 
two  or  more  nations  of  the  world  commu- 
nity are  escalating  the  killing  of  each  other, 
ti  ^  tl^e.^orld's  business.  We  Implore  hW 

^«tn^"".K''.'  '****'"  °^  ^°^^  »°«J  South 
Vietnam,  their  warring  and  neutralUt  fac- 
tions, in  order  to  name  an  impartial  inter- 
««2°«  eo^V^Mion  to  supervise  both  the 
cease-fire  and  a  free  elecUon  to  be  held  In 

Geneva  Accords  of  1964.  Finally  we  ask  that 
he  do  everything  in  his  j^wer  toTSx??ier  ?hJ 
t  ?.^5  the  newly  aji^ointed  UNoWS" 
Relief  Coordinator,  nffX  Berkol  at  o^v/ 
to^b«ng  aid  to  all  ^^J^\ttT^:^ 


THE   JOHN   W.   McCORMACK   POST 
OFFICE   AND   COURTHOUSE 

HON.  LOuisFoAY  HICKS 

OF   UASSACHUSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  May  19,  1972,  the  John  w! 
McCormack  Post  Office  and  Courthouse 
located  at  Post  Office  Square,  Boston. 
Mass.,  was  dedicated. 

It  honors  the  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  retired  in 
1970  after  42  years  In  Congress.  Speaker 
McCormack  was  serving  his  third  full 
term  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
when  the  building  was  originally  dedi- 
cated in  September  1933  as  the  U.S.  Post 
OflBce  and  Courthouse. 

Construction  on  this  building  was 
started  in  late  1931.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  January  15, 1932,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 9, 1933,  Postmaster  General  James  A 
Farley  dedicated  this  new  UJ3.  Post  Of- 
fice and  Courthouse.  Massachusetts  Gov 
Joseph  B.  Ely  and  Boston  Mayor  James 
Michael  Curley  also  participated  in  the 
ceremony. 

The  design  of  the  new  building  was  a 
joint  undertaking  by  architects  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department's  Office  of  the 
Supervising  Architect  and  the  Boston 
architectural  firm  of  Cram  and  Fergu- 
son. 

For  years  the  22-story  building  towered 
over  the  surrounding  structures  and 
dominated  the  Post  Office  Square  area. 
Its  vigorous  upward  thrust  of  vertical 
lines  was  considered  quite  modem  at  the 
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time  and  a  startling  departure  from  the 
usual  classical  mold  used  for  Federal 
buildings.  Its  structural  frame  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  steel  is  surrounded 
by  an  exterior  finish  of  polished  granite 
and  limestone,  with  some  limestone  on 
the  interior  court.  A  belt  of  polished 
black  Quincy  granite  girdles  the  street 
floor,  while  its  soaring  towers  consist  of 
Indiana  limestone.  The  principal  en- 
trance on  the  Devonshire  Street  side  is 
impressive  with  its  black  and  gray  gran- 
ite exterior,  while  the  first  floor  off  this 
entrance  is  striking  with  its  fluted  pink 
Tennessee  marble  reaching  to  the  ceiling, 
and  formalized  bronze  fittings  in  silver 
and  natural  finish. 

The  building  contains  impressive 
courtrooms  and  a  large  law  library  for 
the  judicial  branches  in  the  building.  The 
336-foot  high  building  with  its  over  10 
million  cubic  feet  of  space  is  principally 
occupied  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  the  First  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

It  was  most  fitting  that  this  building 
be  dedicated  in  honor  of  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  for  his  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  all  Government  employees  and  his 
brilliant  career  as  an  attorney.  In  his 
address,  this  great  man  stated: 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  get  out  of  lUe  is 
serving  the  people. 


VA  FACILmES  IN  NEW  YORK  AREA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  Hospitals  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  a 
member,  took  a  tour  of  certain  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  in  the  New  York 
area. 

I  believe  that  the  subcommittee  was 
impressed  not  only  by  the  fine  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  existing  VA  hospitals  but 
also  by  the  clear  need  for  additional  fa- 
cilities, particularly  in  the  Queens  area. 
During  an  informal  hearing  on  Saturday, 
I  suggested  use  of  two  sites  currently 
available  as  a  means  to  meeting  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  VA  care  in  Queens 
and  Nassau  Counties. 

Although  substantive  action  on  my 
proposal  may  take  some  weeks  or  months 
,yet,  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  received 
support  from  many  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity. At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
should  like  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Long  Island 
Press  and  to  thank  the  Press  for  its  sup- 
port of  this  very  important  effort. 
VA  Hospitals  at  St.  Albans,  Tottkn 

For  23  years.  Queens  leaders  have  cam- 
paigned for  a  Veterans  Administration  hospi- 
tal in  the  borough.  At  long  last,  there  are 
signs  of  success. 

The  only  facilities  now  available  for 
Queens  and  Nassau  veterans — estimated  to 
number  600,000 — are  in  Brooklyn  and  North- 
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port.  This  Is  «  rldiculotis  situation  that  has 
persisted  much  too  long. 

The  suggestion  that  the  VA  share  St.  Al- 
bans Naval  Hospital  with  the  Navy,  and  use 
Fort  Totten  as  a  nursing  home,  makes  sense. 
These  sites  may  not  be  as  convenient  as  we 
would  like,  but  they  are  available  now — at 
no  cost  to  the  public. 

The  matter  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  studying  the  need  for  addi- 
tional VA  hospitals.  We're  pleased  the  con- 
gressmen seem  receptive  to  the  pleas  of 
Queens  and  Nassau  leaders.  We  urge  them 
to  put  the  plan  Into  action  quickly. 


May  2j^,  1972 


MEAT  IS  A  TREMENDOUS  BARGAIN 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  meat  and 
poultry  prices  offer  excellent  values  for 
consimiers.  I  have  told  that  story  before 
in  this  body.  That  was  the  thrust  of  my 
testimony  before  the  U.S.  Price  Com- 
mission on  April  13.  1972. 

Last  week,  ConAgra,  a  firm  head- 
quartered in  Nebraska,  published  an  ad 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  told  in 
a  succinct,  interesting,  and  informative 
way  what  great  values  there  are  in  beef, 
pork,  and  poultry. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  insert 
excerpts  of  that  advertisement  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

"Today  an  hour's  pay  wUl  buy  more  pounds 
of  all  three  of  America's  favorite  meats  than 
It  did  ten  years  ago!" 

"Absolutely  true  for .  beef,  pork  and 
chicken!  An  hour's  pay  buys  more  pounds  of 
all  three  today  than  It  did  ten  years  ago. 
twenty  years  ago,  or  even  last  year.  And  if 
your  favorite  meat  Is  chicken,  even  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1972.  the  month  of  'zooming  prices." 
the  price  of  broilers  at  retaU  averaged  Just 
41.6  cents  a  pound  (compared  to  nearly  60<' 
In  1950) .  And  many  supermarkets  were  offer- 
ing 'specials'  at  29V  a  pound! 

"  'World's  most  advanced  system  of  food 
production'  .  .  .  that's  what  Dr.  Max  Bnmk, 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Cornell  University, 
has  called  the  American  broiler  Industry.  The 
industry's  technology  and  efficiency  are  the 
secret  behind  a  better  chicken  at  prices 
nearly  a  third  lower.  And  this  has  been  a  key 
factor  in  the  dramatic  Increase  In  acceptance 
by  the  consumer. 

"It's  hard  to  find  any  one  food  as  rich  In 
protein,  vitamins,  minerals  .  .  .  and  as  low 
in  fat  as  today's  chicken.  On  a  cost  basis, 
chicken  Is  one  of  the  best  and  most  delleht- 
ful  ways  to  supply  protein. 

"The  adult  dally  protein  heed  Is  about 
60  grams.  A  six-ounce  serving  of  chicken 
(not  counting  bone  and  skin)  contains  46 
grams  of  protein — 76  per  cent  of  this  average 
daUy  protein  need. 

"And  a  doUar  spent  for  chicken  buys  ns 
much  protein  as  $2.12  spent  for  perch 
fillets  containing  88  grams  of  protein  per 
pound.  The  protein  quality  In  chlCKen  is 
tops,  too,  because  It  contains  all  of  the 
amino  acids  .  .  .  the  chemical  units  of 
which  proteins  are  made. 

"Chicken  Is  low  In  calories,  the  lowest 
calorie  count  of  any  meat.  And  no  maat 
la  lower  In  fat  content  than  chicken.  Sixty- 
four  percent  of  that  is  unsaturated  fatty 
acids. 

"What  about  beef  and  pork? 

"America  loves  beef  in  all  Its  forms.  Last 
year  each  American  consumed  about  113 
pounds.  That's  double  20  years  3go  and  the 


Increase  in  beef  eating  has  been  29  per  cent 
in  Just  the  past  ten  years. 

"Pork  producers  have  been  giving  the 
housewife  a  vastly  Improved  product  .  .  . 
Juicier,  more  flavorful,  with  significantly 
leas  fat.  As  a  result,  consumer  acceptance 
of  pork  also  has  Increased,  with  per  capita 
consumption  in  1971  of  72.8  pounds.  That's 
an  increase  of  17%  over  ten  years  ago.  In 
1971,  the  average  retaU  price  of  pork  was 
about  70  cents  a  pound  ...  a  decrease  of 
9.8  per  cent  from  1970.  In  1971  pork  pro- 
ducers lost  money,  and  it  took  the  price 
Increases^  early  In  1972  to  return  prices  to 
a  profitable  level  for  producers. 

"It  is  important  to  realize  that  meat 
prices  are  cyclical  and  respond  quickly  to 
supply  and  demand.  Meat  prices  go  up  and 
they  go  down.  They  are  down  some,  even 
now,  from  the  peaks  reached  In  February, 
1972. 

"The  himger  for  beef  has  been  the  major 
push  behind  the  price  Increase  in  beef.  Beef 
production  has  been  increasing,  but  not  at 
a  rate  to  keep  pace  with  demand.  Many 
in  the  Industry  regard  the  beef  price  rise 
as  a  long  overdue  increase.  For  beef  prices 
have  not  kept  pace  with  either  the  cost  of 
production  or  Infiation.  In  the  past  20  years 
the  price  of  beef  has  risen  31  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period,  the  cost  of  living  is  up  56 
per  cent. 

"Even  though  red  meat  prices  recently 
have  been  the  highest  In  memory,  the  frac- 
tion of  disposable  income  being  spent  for 
food  In  the  U.S.  Is  still  declining.  As  beef 
and  pork  prices  moved  to  new  peaks  in 
February,  the  average  wage  earner's  pur- 
chasing power  outstripped  the  Increase  in 
meat  prices. 

"The  average  hourly  wage  for  U.S.  manu- 
facturing workers  In  1960  would  buy  2.57 
pounds  of  beef;  today  the  figure  is  3.06  pph 
(pounds  per  hour).  And  the  average  VS. 
production  worker  could  buy  even  more 
pounds  of  pork  and  chicken  with  one  hour's 
pay  than  In  1960." 


WOMEN  WORKER  MYTHS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  stud- 
ies now  being  released  are  countering 
many  of  the  myths  surroimding  the 
woman  worker.  Frankly,  these  m3rths 
holding  that  women  have  higher  absen- 
tee rates  than  male  workers,  that  mar- 
ried women  workers  are  taking  needed 
jobs  away  from  unemployed  males,  and 
that  women  workers  basically  work  to 
afford  luxuries,  simply  fail  to  hold  water. 
This  is  most  appropriately  pointed  out  in 
an  article  written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of  May  22. 
1972: 

Your  Money's  Worth:  Womkn  Worker 

Mtths 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Not  long  ago,  a  young  acquaintance  who 
works  in  a  private  employment  service  and 
who  Is  cc«npensated  according  to  the  number 
of  Jobs  he  Is  actually  able  to  fill,  received 
from  an  employer  a  request  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mechanical  engineer  specializing  in  fluid 
control  devices— e.g.,  heat  exchanges,  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  valves,  fluid  mixers  and  sepa- 
rators; substantial  salary  for  the  qualified 
person. 

But  there  was  a  catch.  The  eix4>loye  had 
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to  be  a  woman.  Although  sure  that  a  search 
would  be  fruitless,  the  young  man  neverthe- 
less called  his  firm's  Chicago  office.  Within 
minutes,  this  office  produced  the  names  of 
six  eligible  lady  candidates  and  one  was 
promptly  hired  for  this  Job. 

you're  in  the  majority  If  you  never  would 
have  considered  an  engineering  specialty  In 
"fluid  control  devices"  a  woman's  Job.  You 
are  also  In  the  majority  If  you  continue  to 
Indulge  in  unfair,  illegal  "Job  labeling"  which 
arbitrarily  insists  that  one  occupation  Is  for 
men  only  and  another  for  women  only. 

Aptitude  tests,  though,  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  women  can  perform  Just  about 
any  Job  as  well  as  men  can.  Women  are  now 
represented  in  virtually  every  one  of  the  400- 
plus  occupations  listed  in  the  1970  census. 
Yet,  in  defiance  of  all  equal  opportunity  laws. 
Job  labeling  persists — and  It  continues  to  bar 
women  from  the  higher  level,  higher  paylns 
Jobs. 

Here,  in  addition  to  the  "women's  Jobs" 
myth,  are  other  myths  which  mock  this  era 
of  equal  Job  rights. 

Myth:  Women  are  absent  from  their  Jobs 
because  of  Illness  more  than  men  are,  thus 
cost  the  employer  more  money. 

Reality:  The  absenteeism  rate  due  to  illness 
or  Injury  currently  averages  5.2  days  a  year 
for  women,  6.1  days  for  men.  Moreover,  these 
figures  Ignore  the  fact  that  relatively  few 
women  work  In  high  managerial  positions 
which  always  have  been  associated  with 
lower  absenteeism  rates,  and  thus  they  may 
be  distorted.  ' 

Single  women,  on  average,  are  absent  from 
their  Jobs  3.9  days  a  year  against  4.3  days 
for  men.  And  women  aged  60  and  over,  ac- 
cording to  a  Civil  Service  Commission  study 
also  have  lower  absenteeism  rates  than  men 
In  this  age  bracket. 

Myth.  Women  switch  Jobs  much  more  fre- 
quently than  men  do. 

Reality:  Labor  Department  studies  show 
that  women's  Job  changing  rates  are  Just 
slightly  higher  than  rates  for  men.  And  men 
are  more  likely  to  change  occupations  than 
women. 

Myth:  In  this  high  unemployment  period 
women  are  taking  Jobs  away  from  men,  the 
traditional  breadwinners. 

Reality:  In  1971,  an  average  of  18.5  mUUon 
married    women    were    in    the    labor   force 
against  an  average  of  3  mUlion  unemployed 
men.  Thus,  If  all  these  married  women  quit 
and  If  all  the  unemployed  men  moved  Into 
their  empty  Jobs,  there  would  remain  15  6 
million   unfilled   Jobs— causing   one   of   the 
most  horrendous  economic  disasters  imagina- 
ble. What's  more,  few  of  today's  unemployed 
men  have  the  education,  skills  or  other  quali- 
fications   to    fill    Jobs    held    by    women    as 
secretaries,  nurses,  school  teachers. 
Mj-th:  Women  work  only  for  "pin  money." 
Reality:  Of  the  33  million  women  now  In 
the  labor  force,  nearly  half  are  working  be- 
cause   they   are   single,    widowed,   divorced, 
separated  or  have  very  low-Income  husbands 
Myth:  Training  women  U  a  waste  of  money 
since  they  quit  when  they  marry  or  have 
children. 

Reality:  The  separations  are  only  tempo- 
rary. Even  taking  Into  account  her  chUd- 
rearing,    non-working    years,    the    average 
woman  worker  has  a  workllfe  expectancy  of 
26  years.  For  a  single  woman,  the  average  Is 
46  years  vs.  an  overall  average  of  43  years 
lor  men,  married  or  single. 
Myth:  Men  dont  like  to  work  for  women. 
Reality:     Notes    the    Labor    Department 
Women's  Bureau:  "Most  men  who  complain 
about  women  supervisors  have  never  worked 
lor  a  woman."  And  a  study  reported  a  few 
years  back  In  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
alsclosed  that  a  clear  majority  of  59  percent 
or  the  men  canvassed  did  not  downgrade 
women  managers  or  supervisors. 
Myth:  Women  fall  apart  in  a  crisis. 
Reality:  In  the  words  of  Charles  D.  Orth, 
a  career  development  specialist.  In  a  recent 
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Harvard  Business  Review:  "If  men  are  pres- 
ent during  a  crisis,  they  expect  the  women 
mvolved  to  become  emotional  and  fall 
apart— and  women  often  do  oblige.  But  some- 

SSue  weT'^  "*  **'^''*'  ''°°'^°  '""''"y  '^^P' 
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T^FUTURE  OF  OUR  NATION'S 
MERCHA1>IT  MARINE  AND  OUR 
FUEL  AND  ENERGY  CRISIS 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of 
our  Nation's  merchant  marine  has  long 
been  a  serious  concern  of  mine.  Likewise 
the  coming  crisis  in  our  fuel  and  energj? 
suppUes  has  been  of  special  interest  to 
?Uze*^  *  concerned  Congressman  and 

Both  of  these  subjects  were  discussed 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see Mr.  William  Anderson,  in  a  speech 
he  delivered  at  the  Washington  PropeUer 
Club  on  May  22.  His  proposal  for  an 
Amencan  fleet  of  liquid  natural  gas  car- 
riers is  one  that  will  receive  a  great  deal 
more  attention  in  the  months  and  yeai-s 
ahead  and  I  strongly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
country. 

The  proposal  follows: 

Remarks  of  Representative  William  R. 
Anderson 
Resident  Nottingham,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Propeller  Club,  my  coUeagues  In 
hoZ^f  V  *'i^  distinguished  ^gues^l'aS 
^^^^  ^  ^°*''  y°"  '"  observing  National 
Maritime  Day  1972  and  in  saluting  this  yew's 

Tl^J'Z.''^  «*  f"*"°'^''»  Maritime  Poster  C^! 
test.  Miss  Marilyn  Gage. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  also  that  the 
Southern  Region  Poster  Contest  winner  hap- 
pens to  be  a  constituent  of  mine,  Kem  Hln- 
ton  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 
ryf^r.^^  gather  today  to  honor  the  VS.  Mer- 
chant Marine,  this  audience  wUl  have  no  diffi- 
culty on  agreeing  that  for  a  nation  such  as 

fl^  ?.^  f^''"'"*  "  """«'  ba^e  a  merchant 
fleet  of  the  first  quality. 

An  overview  of  the  history  of  our  merchant 
marine  shows  that  we  have  not  always  been 
wise  or  used  very  much  imagination  in  our 
maritUne  programs.  In  the  Spanish  American 
war  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  foreign  mer- 
chant shipping.  When  World  War  I  broke  out 
ships  of  the  warring  nations  were  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  our  services  and  we  were  left 
with  goods  pUed  up  at  the  docks. 

Today,  our  maritime  situation  Is  even  more 
tenuous. 

The  hope  and  promise  of  the  1970  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  is  stlU  Just  that— hope  and 
promise.  Few  new  ships  are  under  construc- 
tion under  its  subsidy  provisions.  The  Amer- 
ican fieet  continues  to  be  old,  small  and 
slow,  unattractive  to  those  who  have  cargo 
to  move,  carrying  only  five  or  six  percent  of 
the  nation's  foreign  trade.  An  air  of  pessi- 
mism pervades  the  U.S.  shlpbuUdlng  indus- 
try and  U.S.  Flag  operators  as  well.  But  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  coin  there  Is  much 
to  provide  optimism.  Brighter  and  stronger 
programs  and  policies  may  lie  ahead. 

On  both  sides  of  the  HUl  we  have  com- 
mittees whose  leadership  and  membership 
thoroughly  understand  the  problem  and  are 
avidly  devoted  to  its  solution.  Downtown  we 
have  a  Maritime  Administration  and  a  Mari- 
time Commission  fully  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge which  confronts  us.  The  Coast  Ouard 
has  fully  demonstrated  Its  Interest  and  abil- 


ity to  proceed,  as  have  the  trade  unions 
which  would  buUd  the  ships  and  the  operat- 
ing unions  which  would  operate  them 

Quite  frankly,  I  wiU  reserve  Judgment  on 
our  fourth  arm  of  government,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  because  I  have  seen 
little  to  indicate  very  much  Interest  on  its 
part  In  a  revitalized  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 

Sometimes  a  solution  to  a  very  difficult 
prob  em  can  be  found  by  Interfacing  that 
problem  with  another  of  large  magnitude  and 
oifflculty. 

This  may  be  the  case  with  the  U.S  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Im- 
mediate  potential  for  revitalizing  our  shin- 
bulldlng  industry  through  the  construction 
of  a  large  fieet  of  tankers  to  carry  liquefied 
natural  gas.  j     >i       <=« 

Though  there  appears  to  be  overwhelmlnK 
agreement  that  the  United  states  should 
move  Immediately  and  aggressively  in  this 
field,  we  have  become  so  timid  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  maritime  matters  that  we  are  per- 
mitting other  nations  to  take  the  lead 

As  you  know,  a  moderate  amount  of  LNO 
13  being  transported  at  sea  at  the  present 
time  but  none— absolutely  none— in  ships 
produced  by  the  United  States.  This  is  Im- 
possible to  Justify  when  one  considers  our 
experience  in  mass  production  shipbuilding 
and  the  technology,  materials  and  trained 
personnel  that  we  are  blessed  with  in  the 
relatively  new  field  of  cryogenics,  derived  In 
pwt  from  our  space  program.  And,  as  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  in  his  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Interior  Committee 
natural  gas,  the  cleanest  of  all  fossU  fuels! 
forms  the  most  critical  element  In  the  U  8 
energy  supply  picture." 

^•}\  ^  ^^^  ™"*^^  ^  *^«  national  Interest 
that  the  U.S.  emerge  world  leader  In  LNO 
facilities  and  transport. 

Parenthetically,  the  oil  Industry  should  not 
feel  threatened  by  LNO.  We  are  talking  about 
importing  but  a  minute  percentage  of  our 
total  energy  needs  at  a  time  when  oil  Un- 
ports  must  Increase  many  fold. 

There  are  many  estimates  as  to  the  number 
Of  LNO  vessels  which  will  be  required  by 
1985.  Some  authorities  Indicate  that  the 
figure  could  be  as  high  as  120  to  150  vessels. 
The  President's  Commission  on  American 
ShlpbuUdlng,  Ui  its  March  14,  1972  interim 
report,  estimated  that  100  LNO  tankers  of 
120,000  cubic  meter  capacity  each  would  be 
needed  within  ten  years  to  service  the  United 
States,  European  and  Japanese  LNO  markets 
When  one  considers  the  multiplying  effect 
accompanying  any  essentially  new  Industry 
we  are  talking  about  a  mimmum  of  100  000 
new  Jobs,  if  a  large  percentage  of  these  ships 
are  Indeed  built  In  the  United  States  and 
fly  the  American  Flag. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  participate 
In  this  major  market,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments consequences  on  the  LNO  transporta- 
tion side  alone  are  bound  to  be  severe  and 
could  amount  to  around  seven  or  eight  bil- 
lion doUars  of  outflow  by  the  year  1986.  As 
LNO  Imports  Increase,  gas  production  de- 
pendency will  shift  from  domestic  to  foreign 
sources.  To  balance  this,  our  LNO  trans- 
portation dependency  must  shift  from  for- 
eign sources  to  domestic  sources.  The  same 
is,  of  course,  true  of  oil. 

LNO  Is  an  Important  source  of  energy  for 
the  future.  The  nation  which  controls  the 
ships  to  transport  this  energy  wUl  control  the 
energy  itself.  LNO  ships  are  the  ocean  pipe- 
lines without  which  the  system  cannot  func- 
tion. 

Energy  Is  central  to  the  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  and  Ita 
economy.  With  our  present  dependency  oa 
foreign  bottoms  we  are  pursuing  a  dangerous 
policy  of  energy  and  economic  brinkmanship. 

Having  examined  the  LNO  subject  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  having  discussed  it  with 
a  large  number  of  individuals.  Including  sonu 
from  abroad,  I  cannot  help  but  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  is  In  grave 
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danger  of  permitting  one  or  more  other  na- 
tions to  pre-empt  this  highly  Important  and 
lucrative  field. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  with 
Jimmy  the  Oreek,  but  U  we  don't  get  going 
immediately,  the  odds  are  about  two  to  one 
that  this  Is  precisely  what  Is  going  to  happen. 

It  is  vital  to  the  national  Interest  that  we 
proceed  at  once  with  an  aggressive  LNO 
carrier  program.  Such  a  program  will  not  be 
without  financial,  physical  and  political  risk. 
Therefore,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  our  Federal 
Government  to  establish  such  a  program  as 
a  matter  of  high  national  priority  and  to 
shoxUder  whatever  portion  of  the  risk  neces- 
sary In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  con- 
fidence for  the  shipbuilders  and  the  energy 
industry  to  proceed,  and  proceed  at  once. 

This  means  but  one  thing.  As  In  the  case 
of  the  Mariner  Program,  the  government  It- 
self should  contract  to  build  the  ships  and 
then  lease  or  sell  to  private  Interests  In  a 
manner  compellingly  attractive  to  those  in- 
terests. 

This  Is  a  program  which  I  believe  should, 
and  hopefully  will,  gain  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  most  of  the  environmental  or- 
ganizations. As  I  understand  It,  accidental 
hSQ  spUlage  does  not  leave  a  residue  of 
contamination  and,  as  we  all  know,  natural 
gas  is  an  almost  perfectly  clean  burning 
fuel. 

During  this  day  and  every  day,  in  Vene- 
zuela and  in  other  locations  of  the  world,  an 
Impossible-to-estimate  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  flowing  from  various  oil  well- 
heads is  being  flared  to  the  atmosphere — a 
disgraceful  waste  of  a  priceless  asset. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  our  Merchant  Marine 
crisis  and  to  our  energy  crisis  Is  something  a 
bit  more  pronounced  than  Interfacing  the 
two  problems.  Perhaps  It  will  finally  evolve 
that  we  become  civilized  and  moral  enough 
to  look  past  the  immediate  future  and  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  situation  that  sub- 
sequent residents  of  the  Planet  Earth  wlU  in- 
herit, five,  six,  or  even  ten  generations  down 
the  line.  If  during  the  past  three  decades 
we  had  been  capable  of  looking  even  one 
generation  ahead,  we  would  not  face  the 
acute  pollution  and  ecological  problems  that 
now  almost  overwhelm  us. 

We  should  set  our  sights  now  to  make  us 
a  leader  In  the  world  with  a  modern  Mer- 
chant Marine,  because  we  have  to  be  first. 
Our  geography,  our  standard  of  living,  our 
political  posture  and  our  future  demand  It. 
Let  us  so  dedicate  ourselves  on  this  Mari- 
time Day  1972. 


NAVY  PLANNER  DISCUSSES  POLLY 
OP  BILLION-DOLLAR  AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  former 
assistant  director  of  the  long-range  ob- 
jectives group  for  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Mr.  Stuart  Barber,  who  re- 
tired from  this  high  Pentagon  position 
In  1970,  points  out  that  it  is  Just  plain 
silly  to  commit  $1  billion  to  a  single  ship. 

Of  course,  an  operating  siircraft  car- 
rier consists  not  only  of  the  ship  itself, 
but  of  escort  ships  and  a  complement  of 
aircraft.  It  costs  us  between  $2  and  $3 
billion  to  procure  an  operating  aircraft 
carrier  force,  depending  on  the  nimiber 
of  escorts  which  receive  nuclear  power 
and  the  cost  overruns  on  the  P-14  alr- 
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craft  now  attempting  fabricatirai  at  the 
Grumman  factory. 

The  fimctioning  of  this  multibilllon- 
dollar  force  depends  entirely  on  the  abil- 
ity to  launch  and  recover  large  high-per- 
formance Jet  aircraft.  This  ability  can 
be  destroyed  by  an  antiship  missile 
launched  from  an  inexpensive  patrol  boat 
or  hydrofoil  against  the  carrier's  un- 
armored  superstructure. 

The  Navy  likes  to  claim  that  after 
major  fires  off  Vietnam,  two  aircraft 
carriers  were  back  in  operation  within  2 
hours.  This  is  deceptive.  It  is  true  that 
the  Navy  was  able  to  prove  its  point  by 
drawing  a  light  aircraft  over  to  a  cata- 
pult and  launching  it.  But  resmnption  of 
combat  operations  required  several 
months  of  repair  and  in  a  full  combat 
situation,  the  total  projected  war  will 
probably  terminate  before  the  repairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  effective 
ways  to  spend  our  defense  money. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Barber's 
letter  followed  by  a  letter  he  recently 
published  in  the  Washington  Post: 
Aklincton,  Va., 

May  19. 1972. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  L.  Lecgett, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congkbssman:  I  write  to  urge  yo\ir 
strong  opposition  to  the  "billion  dollar 
CYAN".  The  basic  arguments  against  It  are 
In  the  attached  letter  to  the  Washington 
Post.  The  story  behind  these  lu^uments  is: 
Beginning  In  196&-69.  CNO's  long  range 
objectives  group  was  urging  on  the  CNO  a 
greater  investment  In  antl-submstrlne  war- 
fare (ASW),  especially  ship-based  air  ASW, 
at  the  expense  of  attack  carrier  and  amphibi- 
ous forces,  as  a  necessity  to  assure  our  con- 
trol of  the  seas  imder  prevailing  budget  re- 
strictions, with  an  aging  fleet. 

In  1969,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  reinforced  our 
case  by  In  effect  reducing  the  Asian  priority 
which  called  for  strike  and  amphibious  forces, 
while  holding  firm  the  NATO  priority  which 
calls  on  the  Navy  primarily  for  sea  control, 
threatened  principally  by  Soviet  submarines. 
Two  recent  Navy  studies,  the  ASW  Force 
Level  Study  (1968-69)  and  the  NARAC-O 
Study  (1971)  have  strongly  confirmed  the 
appalling  Inadequacy  of  NATO  ASW  forces. 
The  latter  study  Indirectly  supports  the  ade- 
quacy of  10-11  attack  carriers  to  accomplish 
essential  NATO  tasks,  provided  they  can  be 
protected  from  submarines. 

The  critical  shortage  is  thus  not  in  attacle 
carriers,  but  In  anti-submarine  carriers,  and 
ASW  ^ellcopters  operating  from  other  ships. 
Despite  this  the  Navy  Is  planning  to  phase 
out  ASW  carriers,  wbUe  spending  $916M  to 
build  a  gold-plated  12th  modem  attack  car- 
rier. 

The  desirable  alternative  Is  to  spend  the 
$961M  to  keep  several  old  WWII  carriers  going 
for  a  whUe  longer  as  ASW  carriers,  while 
building  new,  3S000-ton,  non-nuclear  sea 
control  carriers,  at  about  $300-$3S0M  each, 
to  replace  them.  At  the  same  time,  ASW  air- 
craft forces  should  be  built  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reducing  carrier-based  attack  air- 
craft no  longer  needed  for  Asia.  I  proposed 
several  alternative  programs  along  these  lines 
during  recent  consulting  work  for  the  CNO's 
staff. 

For  the  record,  I  was  civilian  assistant  di- 
rector of  CNO's  long  range  objectives  group 
from  1956  until  my  retirement  in  1970.  WhUe 
In  that  position  I  twice  received  the  Navy's 
highest  civilian  award. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  subject  In 
more  detail  with  you  or  your  staff  at  your 
convenience. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Stuart  B.  Barber. 
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Aircraft  Carries 

Your  correspondent  Rear  Admiral  La- 
Rocque  is  entirely  correct  In  suggesting  that 
the  value  of  our  bombing  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  Congress 
before  it  approves  the  proposed  fourth  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier,  budgeted  at 
$961  mUllon.  But  In  fact  he  fails  to  state 
the  full  case  against  this  ship. 

As  one  who  for  30  years  has  strongly  sup- 
ported naval  carrier  forces,  I  consider  the 
Navy's  request  for  this  carrier  an  uncon- 
scionable, parochial  Imposition  on  the  na- 
tion. In  defiance  of  national  priorities,  Inter- 
ests and  needs. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  absurd  to  suggest 
that  a  single  ship,  without  its  aircraft  and 
escorts.  Is  worth  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  Only 
a  mind  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  realities 
of  today  could  believe  that  It  Is. 

More  damning  Is  the  fact  that  the  Navy's 
own  studies — as  Secretary  Laird  well  knows— 
Indicate  that  the  Navy  has  grave  deficiencies 
In  anti-submarine  warfare.  The  blUlon  dol- 
lars could  buy  a  lot  of  other  things  far  more 
valuable  against  submarines — and  available 
sooner — than  this  CYAN. 

There  will  be  much  Navy  palaver  about 
flying  anti-submarine  planes  from  this  CYAN. 
Sure,  and  you  could  drop  depth  bombs  from 
the  fantaU  of  a  battleship,  but  that  wouldnt 
Justify  buying  battleships  for  anti-submarine 
warfare.  For  a  billion  dollars  you  could  build 
three  genuine  anti-submarine  aircraft  carri- 
ers. No,  the  only  honest  Justlflcation  for  this 
CYAN  is  carrying  air  war  against  land  areas. 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  the  disregard, 
by  the  Navy  and  Mr.  Laird,  of  factors  one 
would  think  basic.  For  one  thing,  there  has 
developed  a  vast  national  opposition  to  bang- 
ing the  boondocks  of  Asia.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  the  defense  budget.  These  two 
factors  call  for  a  fresh  look  at  our  priorities. 
I  believe  it  generally  accepted  that  our  first 
non-nuclear  priority — well  ahead  of  Asia — 
Is  NATO.  Our  anti-submarine  deflclencles  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  ihe  NATO  defense.  It  Is 
news  to  many  people  that  NATO  needs  more 
U.S.  attack  carriers  than  the  11  modern  ones 
already  funded,  when  U.S.  and  other  NATO 
naval  forces  combined  couldn't  get  our  mili- 
tary shipping  safely  across  the  Atlantic  (let 
alone  bring  In  essential  oil)  against  subma- 
rine opposition. 

It  woiUd  be  very  healthy  If  the  Congress 
would  stop  this  mindless  perpetuation  of 
our  no  longer  tenable  addiction  to  Imposing 
our  will  on  Asians,  and  re-focus  Pentagon 
attention  on  our  high  priority  problems  of 
sea  control. 

Stttart  B.  Barber, 
Former  Assistant  Director  of  the  Navy's 
long  range  objectives  group. 
Arlington. 


IMPORT  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  FSNNSTI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  years  I  have  frequently  criticized 
the  unfair  trade  practices  employed  by 
foreign  manufacturers  in  competition 
with  domestic  industries  for  a  share  of 
the  American  trade  market.  I  have  con- 
stantly emphasized  that  because  I  seek 
to  correct  these  Inequities  does  not  mean 
I  advocate  building  a  wall  around  the 
United  States  to  prevent  any  foreign 
made  product  from  reaching  our  shores. 
I  have  said,  and  I  say  again.  I  believe 
America  can  compete  with  anyone  where 
the  competition  is  fair  as  well  as  free. 
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Recently,  there  have  been  two  in- 
stances where  it  appears  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission also  feel  that  foreign  producers 
are  not  playing  fair  in  competing  for 
their  share  of  our  trade  market. 

In  April,  the  Tariff  Commission  issued 
a  notice  that  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
was  being  injured  because  imports  of 
large  power  transformers  were  sold  here 
at  less  than  fair  value.  The  Commission's 
findings  made  the  imports  subject  to  spe- 
cial "dumping"  duties  and  applied  to 
transformers  made  in  Prance,  Italy, 
Japan,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Now,  the  Treasury  Department  has  an- 
nounced it  is  investigating  complaints 
filed  by  two  major  domestic  electronic 
product  manufacturers  that  Ji^Mm  is 
NOT  playing  fair  in  the  electronic  mar- 
ket competition.  According  to  the  domes- 
tic msinufacturers,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, in  one  way  or  another,  is  subsidiz- 
ing the  Japanese  electronic  industry's 
exports. 

This  government-industrial  partner- 
ship gives  the  Japanese  manufacturer  an 
unfair  edge  in  fair  competition  because 
it  permits  him  to  sell  his  product  cheaper 
than  the  American  model.  He  does  not 
worry  about  a  loss  because  the  govern- 
ment will  back  him. 

If  the  Treasury  Department  finds  the 
allegations  are  true,  it  will  mean  addi- 
tional duties  will  be  imposed  on  the  Jap- 
anese products  to  compensate  for  the 
subsidies  granted  them  by  the  Japanese 
Government. 

This  could  very  well  mean  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  will  pay  a  little  more  for  a 
Japanese  made  television  set,  radio,  tape 
recorder  or  what  have  you.  But  what  is 
the  alternative?  What  will  happen  If  Ja- 
pan is  permitted  to  continue  this  prac- 
tice without  objection  ^  the  United 
States. 

Based  on  past  experiences,  this  is  what 
could  happen.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  the 
Japanese  will  increase  their  share  of  the 
American  electronic  market  by  under- 
selling domestic  producers.  Eventually, 
the  domestic  industry  will  collapse  un- 
der the  pressure  and  when  that  happens 
Japan  will  control  the  market  and  the 
price.  The  sky  can  be  the  limit  as  far  as 
the  price  is  concerned.  It  could  easily 
exceed  the  former  price  charged  by  the 
domestic  producer  and  who  is  to  ob- 
ject? It  has  happened  this  way  before. 
It  could  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  Into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
copies  of  two  news  articles  which  deal 
with  the  actlwis  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  The  for- 
mer item  appeared  in  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  on  April  21.  1972;  the  latter  in  The 
Daily  News  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  <m 
May  19,  1972.  The  articles  follow: 
tJ.S.  Probe  of  Japanese  SuBsmrcs  on  Elec- 
tronics CocLo  Boost  Ddtt 

Washington.— The  Treasury  Department 
has  served  notice  that  the  prices  Americans 
pay  for  millions  of  Japanese  electronic  goods 
may  be  boosted  because  Tokyo  subsidizes  the 
Industry. 

If  a  Treasury  Investigation  now  under  way 
goes  against  the  Japanese,  American  consum- 
ers coiUd  flnd  themselves  paying  more  for 
Japanese  television  sets,  radios,  tape  record- 
ers and  record  players. 

In  terms  of  dollar  volume.  It  Is  the  big- 
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geet  case  of  alleged  luifalr  trade  ever  taken 
up  by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  first  time 
that  the  U.S.  government  has  examined  the 
system  of  subsidies  granted  Japanese  ex- 
porters. 

Japanese  electronics  Imports  Into  the  Unit- 
ed States  exceeded  $831  million  last  year. 

Magnavox  and  Zenith,  two  giant  American 
competitors,  prompted  the  Investigation  by 
filing  an  official  complaint  with  the  Treasury. 

"We've  analyzed  the  complaints  and  feel 
we  have  to  Investigate,"  said  Eugene  T.  Ros- 
sldes,  the  Treasury's  assistant  secretary  for 
enforcement.  "But  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  only  the  opening  of  an  Investigation." 

Now  the  government  must  determine  if 
Zenith  and  Magnavox  are  right  in  aUeging 
that  the  Japanese  government  provides  all 
kinds  of  tax-related  and  hidden  subsidies  to 
electronics  exporters. 

If  so,  an  addiUoual  duty  will  be  Imposed 
on  each  Item  to  compensate  for  the  subsidies. 

The  Investigation  is  expected  to  take  sev- 
eral months.  But  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
Is  Investigating  the  general  area  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  foreign  businesses  selling 
In  the  United  States  Indicates  a  new  tough- 
ness In  trade  matters. 

Zemth  and  Magnavox  alleged  that  such 
subsidies  as  special  depreciation  allowances, 
a  shipping  differential,  tariff  rebates,  export 
Insurance,  development  assistance  and  other 
incentives  are  Illegal  and  discriminatory. 

The  Etepup  In  enforcement  against  sub- 
sidized exports  was  evident  last  week  when 
the  Treasury  announced  It  was  probing 
whether  to  charge  extra  Import  duties  to 
Mlchelin  Tire  Ltd.  of  Canada  for  its  Imported 
steel-belted  tires. 

The  Treasury  said  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment subsidized  construction  of  two  Miche- 
lln  factories.  The  company  Is  French-owned. 
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Ing,  health,  and  poverty  programs  for  the 
Italian  people. 

I  say  the  May  1972  Italian  elections 
marked  a  great  month  for  people  and 
democracy  in  Western  Europe. 

Recent  articles  analyzing  the  result 
by  Paul  Hofmann  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  follow 
including  a  chart  of  the  results: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1972] 

Italt:  The  Center  is  Still  Holding 


Westtnghottse  Has  Import  Win 

Washington. — ^The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Issued  a  notice  today  that  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  Is  being  Injured  by  Imports  of 
large  power  transformers  sold  in  the  UJ3.  at 
less  than  fair  value. 

The  flndlng  makes  the  products  subject  to 
special  "dumping"  duties.  It  applies  to  trans- 
formers made  in  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  commission  held  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  In  March,  after  an  investigation  by 
the  Treasury  Department  which  supported 
Westinghouse '8  complaint. 

The  Tariff  Commission  also  announced  that 
It  will  Investigate  the  importation  of  Bel- 
gian welded-wire  mesh  for  concrete  reinforce- 
ments, to  determine  whether  It  Is  being 
dumped  In  the  U.S. 


DEMOCRACY  ALIVE  AND  WELL  IN 
ROME 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUPOSNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  recent  press  speculation  that  the 
Italian  people,  including  many  of  my 
own  relatives  in  the  old  country,  would 
opt  for  simplistic,  rightist  solutions  to 
solve  some  of  modem  Italy's  problems, 
this  did  not  occur  in  the  elections  held 
this  month. 

The  Christian  Democratic  party  long 
holding  a  plurality  in  the  country  reas- 
serted Its  position  under  the  leadership 
of  Premier  Giullo  Andreotti.  The  Com- 
munists backslid,  the  Pascists  picked  up 
a  few  percent,  but  the  opportunities  were 
basically  reemphaslzed  for  a  new  center 
or  center  left  coalition  to  forge  new  hous- 


(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
Rome.— It  took  a  full  24  hours  after  last 
Tuesday's  election  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
how  Italy  had  voted  in  one  of  its  most  de- 
cisive electoral  tests  since  the  fall  of  Fascism. 
The  computerized  polling  tally  had  proved 
far  from  successful. 

But  If  the  computer  had  failed  its  lest, 
democracy  had  not.  The  nation,  long  de- 
nounced as  ungovernable,  had  shown  that 

it  wanted  strong — but  not  authoritarian 

leadership.  And  in  doing  so  it  gave  a  new 
strength  to  the  Christian  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Giullo  Andreotti.  , 
One  telling  sign  was  the  93.1  percent  voter 
turnout.  In  Ravenna,  the  city  of  Byzantine 
mosaics,  Dante's  tomb,  Byronlan  memories 
and  huge  oil  refineries,  a  record  98  percent 
of  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls.  What's 
more,  there  was  no  graver  electoral  incident 
up  and  down  the  country  than  a  young 
woman  In  an  Adriatic  resort  who  wanted 
to  cast  her  ballot  clad  only  In  a  bikini  and 
was  barred  by  a  straltlaced  carablniere. 

Aside  from  sticking  by  the  rules,  Italy 
has  also  reconfirmed  the  substance  of  de- 
mocracy. More  than  61  percent  of  all  votes 
went  to  parties  that  reject  totalitarian 
models.  About  29  percent  of  all  voters  backed 
the  Commimlst  party— still  the  strongest  in 
the  West— and  its  far-left  fellow  travelers 
or  rivals,  and  8.7  percent  rallied  behind  re- 
surgent neo-Fascism.  which  had  allied  Itself 
with  the  remnants  of  the  monarchist  move- 
ment. 

Had  elections  been  held  two  months  ear- 
lier, the  outcome  might  have  been  more 
ominous.  A  plot  psychosis,  urban  guerrillas 
violence  by  wUdcat  strikers  and  chaos  in 
the  schools,  all  on  top  of  a  crime  wave,  were 
then  frightening  the  nation.  WhUe  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  was  on  the  defensive, 
anxious  to  hold  positions  threatened  by 
lUtraleftlst  groups,  Italy  seemed  headed  for 
a  sharp  swing  to  the  right.  The  neo-Fascists 
were  all  set  to  profit  from  the  anger  of  the 
Italian  "silent  majority." 

However,  the  Christian  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Andreotti,  uninspiring 
thought  It  looked,  stressed  its  concern  for 
law  and  order.  The  police  in  nationwide 
sweeps  rounded  up  gangsters  and  thieves, 
and  investigating  magistrates  tore  into  the 
conspiratorial  political  underground.  At  the 
same  time,  the  many  Christian  Democratic 
factions,  usually  feuding  among  themselves, 
burled  the  hatchet  and  campaigned  hard  on 
two  fronts — against  Communism  and  neo- 
Fasclsm. 

Thus  the  much-maligned  Christian  Dem- 
ocraUc  party  became  the  real  star  of  the 
elections.  After  27  years  in  government  it 
was  stUl  going  strong,  leading  substance  to 
Mr.  Andreotti '6  old  quip:  "Power  wears  out 
only  those  who  don't  have  it." 

The  neo-Fasclsts,  with  24  seats  in  the  old 
630-seat  Chamber  of  Deputies,  had  hoped 
that  the  new  Image  of  respectabUity  built 
by  their  soft-spoken  leader,  Giorgio  Almi- 
rante,  would  Increase  their  strength  to  80  or 
100  seats.  They  won  56.  The  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic party  says  it  can  live  with  them 
but  wUl  never  accept  the  rightists  as  allies. 
The  Christian  Democrats  also  reiterated 
their  anathema  against  Communism  during 
their  campaign  and  this  won  back  many 
anti- Communist  voters  who  had  been  flirt- 
ing with  the  rlghtuts. 

Inspired  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the   Christian    Democratic    party   professes 
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Its  determination  to  bring  about  long  over- 
due reforms — better  schools,  hospitals  and 
old-age  care,  more  low-cost  housing,  im- 
proved commuter  transportation,  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure  and  a  better  deal 
for  stagnant  southern  Italy. 

The  divorce  statute,  enacted  after  a  long 
fight  17  months  ago,  clearly  Isn't  a  desirable 
reform  for  the  Christian  Democrats  and  may 
now  be  thoroughly  amended,  if  not  repealed. 

The  chances  are  better  than  in  a  long  time 
that  strong  party  leadership  may  assert  con- 
trol at  the  forthcoming  Christian  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  the  fall.  If  this  happens, 
the  Christian  Democrats  could  successfully 
exercise  one  of  their  two  options — to  rebuild 
the  center-left  coalition  with  the  Socialists 
that  has  governed  Italy  for  most  of  the  last 
10  years,  or  to  build  a  new  center  coalition 
with  the  moderately  conservative  Liberal 
party.  In  either  case,  a  united  and  strength- 
ened Christian  Democratic  party  could  ne- 
gotiate terms  with  Its  allied  and — at  last — 
launch  the  needed  reforms.  Until  then,  Italy 
will  be  run  by  what  Is  rather  affectionately 
known  as  a  "beach  government,"  a  Cabinet 
that  pays  the  civil  servants,  operates  the  rail- 
roads, collects  taxes,  guards  motorways  and 
leaves  Italians  to  their  own  devices  during 
the  hoi  months. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  VOTE 
CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  (TOTAL  630  MEMBERS) 


Post- 
election 


Pre- 
election 


Rilht: 

Italian  Social  Movement  (neo-Fascist).  51  Z4 

Monarchist  Party ^      5  6 

Center: 

Liberal  Party 21  31 

Christian  Democratic  Party 267  266 

South  Tyrol  People's  Party 3  3 

Republican  Party 14  9 

Social  Democrats 29  29 

Lett: 

Socialist  Party 61  62 

Proletarian  Socialist  Party 0  23 

Communist  Party 179  177 


SENATE  aOTAL  322  MEMBERS) 


Right: 

Italian  Social  Movement  (neo-Fascist).  22 

Monarchist  Party 4 

Center: 

Liberal  Party 8 

Christian  Democratic  Party 138 

South  Tyrol  People's  Party 2 

Republican  Party 5 

Social  Democrats 12 

Left: 

Socialist  Party 34 

Proletarian  Socialist  Party U 

Communist  Party 83 


11 
2 

16 

138 

2 

2 

12 

36 

12 
89 


I  From  the   Christian   Science  Monitor, 
May  11,  1972] 

A  Shift  Awat  From  Extremes 
There  Is  a  fundamental  common  sense 
among  the  Italian  people  which  proves  Its 
strength  when  It  comes  to  the  teat.  That 
common  sense  was  reafllrmed  in  last  Sunday's 
general  elections,  whose  results  on  the  whole 
are  reassuring  both  to  Italy  Itself  and  to 
Western  Europe  of  which  Italy  Is  such  an 
Important  part. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  elections  would 
result  in  a  big  swing  to  the  far  right.  In 
fact,  the  neofascist  Italian  Social  Movement, 
in  alliance  with  the  small  Monarchist  Party, 
did  make  considerable  gains,  upplng  Its  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  from  13  to  26  seats 
and  in  the  chamber  from  30  to  66.  But  In  the 
overall  context  the  neofasclsts  did  not  score 
the  big  victory  they  had  hoped  for. 

Far  more  significant  was  the  strength  man- 
ifested at  the  center  of  the  political  spectrum 
by  the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  which 
has  been  the  dominant  party  in  Italian 
politics  for  the  past  26  years.  The  Christian 
Democrats  conducted  a  clearcut  campaign, 
reasserting  the  principles  laid  down  by  their 
distinguished  postwar  Prime  Minister,  AUclde 
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de  Oasperl,  and  telling  the  Italian  voters 
unequivocally  that  they  would  eschew  any 
cooperation  with  the  extreme  right  or  ex- 
treme left. 

The  result  was  that  they  recouped  the  5 
percent  loss  suffered  In  last  year's  regional 
elections,  retaining  all  of  their  135  seats  in 
the  Senate  and  Increasing  their  representa- 
tion in  the  chamber  by  one  seat — from  266 
to  267. 

While  on  paper  the  Communist  Party, 
second  biggest  party  In  Italy,  Improved  Its 
showing  In  both  houses.  Its  ally,  the  Prole- 
tarian Socialist  Party  (PSIUP),  lost  all  23 
of  the  seats  It  held  In  the  lower  house  and 
the  13  seats  it  held  in  the  Senate.  The  inde- 
pendent leftists  also  are  no  longer  repre- 
sented in  either  house.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  extreme  left  lost  ground,  while 
there  was  little  change  In  the  position  of 
Socialists  and  Social  Democrats. 

Where  does  this  leave  Italy?  The  Christian 
Democrats  have  emerged  from  the  elections 
with  their  reputation  enhanced,  but  still 
not  strong  enough  to  govern  on  their  own, 
unless  they  take  the  risk  of  ruling  as  a 
minority  government,  as  In  fact  they  have 
been  doing  since  the  collapse  of  the  last 
Center-Left  cabinet  in  January. 

There  are  two  coalition  possibilities:  a 
revival  of  the  Center-Left  formula  or  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Center  parties.  Whether  or  not  a 
new  Center -Left  government  can  be  formed 
wiU  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Nennl 
Socialists  and  their  off-and-on  flirtation  with 
the  Communists.  Presumably  the  Christian 
Democrats  will  now  Insist  that  they  end  this 
flirtation  If  they  come  Into  the  government. 

The  task  of  cablnetmaking  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  Possibly  a  caretaker  administra- 
tion will  be  formed  to  tide  the  country  over 
until  after  the  party  conventions  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  Socialists  in 
the  fall. 

This  would  mean  fresh  delay  In  initiating 
the  reforms  to  which  the  Center-Left  parties 
are  committed.  It  could  open  the  door  to 
more  military  on  the  political  fringes.  But 
the  bulk  of  Italian  voters  have  clearly  drawn 
away  from  the  extremes  of  right  and  left, 
and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  be  heartened  by  the  election  results. 
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VIEWS    AND    NEWS— THE    TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIA7ES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seat- 
tle Times,  one  of  the  fine  newspapers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  responded  to  the 
announcement  regarding  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  permit 
application  with  an  editorial  supporting 
that  decision.  In  the  same  issue,  the 
Times  carried  a  news  story  regarding 
the  continuing  work  of  the  oil  industry 
regarding  containment  of  oil  spills. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  to  demand 
the  best  effort  possible  from  the  indus- 
try and  Government  to  insure  the  safe 
movement  of  this  oil.  The  cost  of  such 
safety  is  a  secondary  factor,  in  my  own 
view,  and  the  project  must  take  advan- 
tage of  every  safeguard  possible.  This  is 
the  sort  of  work,  reported  in  the  attached 
article,  which  must  continue: 

(From  the  Seattle  Times,  May  12,  1972] 

The   Times'    Opinion    and   Comment:    The 
Right  Pipeline  Decision 

Interior  Secretary  Morton's  decision  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil 


pipeline  is  a  logical  and  welcome  step  In  both 
the  national  and  the  Alaska-Pacific  North- 
west interest. 

The  decision,  coming  at  this  time  in  ad- 
vance of  the  November  elections,  required  a 
certain  amount  of  political  courage  in  view 
of  the  noisy  opposition  to  the  Alaska  pipeline 
from  some  environmentalist  groups  and  Mid- 
west congres&men. 

The  national  Interest  in  the  expeditious 
development  of  Alaska's  development  of  Alas- 
ka's vast  Prudhoe  Bay  deposits  has  come  into 
ever-sharper  focus  during  the  many  months 
the  Interior  Department  has  been  studying 
the  issue. 

Only  yesterday  President  Nixon  authorized 
increases  of  foreign-oil  Imports  by  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent  due  to  the  inability  of 
domestic  ou  production  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  domestic  demands. 

And  there  was  disclosure  of  new  efforts  by 
European  oil  consortiums  to  shut  out  Ameri- 
can companies  from  oil  sources  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  further  complicating  the  serious 
energy-supply  outlook  In  this  country. 

Unsettling  events  overseas  repeatedly  drive 
home  the  point  that  there  can  be  no  substi- 
tute, from  either  a  national-security  or  an 
economic  standpoint,  for  developing  domes- 
tic sources  of  energy  whose  availability  is 
altogether  Independent  of  foreign  control. 

The  stipulations  attached  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  800-mlle  Alaska 
pipeline  are  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
most  stringent  ever  Imposed  on  a  project 
of  that  kind.  The  project  will  remain  from 
beginning  to  end  under  tight  governmental 
control  and  will  be  subject  to  instant  sus- 
pension. 

A  pipeline  through  Canada,  as  advocated 
by  some  environmentalists  and  Midwestern 
congressmen,  does  not  represent  a  satisfac- 
tory alternative  from  standpoints  of  either 
environmental  protection,  economic  neces- 
sity or  the  logical  distribution  of  oil  and 
natural-gas  resources. 

The  project  promises  to  provide  an  eco- 
nomic boost  far  eclipsing  the  gold  rush  in 
magnitude  for  Alaska  and  the  Puget  Sound 
region. 

It  offers  a  means  of  breaking  Alaska's 
pattern  of  persistent  poverty  and  depend- 
ence upon  seasonal  industries  and  federal 
handouts. 

A  final  go-ahead  for  the  pipeline  awaits 
the  disposition  of  legal  challenges.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  expedite  the  court 
processes  so  that  this  project  of  such  im- 
port to  the  nation  and  Its  49th  state  will  not 
be  subject  to  further  undue  delay. 

[From  the  Seattle  "nmes.  May  12, 1972] 

On,  Companies  Move  To  Contain   Bio 

Spills 

(By  Hill  WUUams) 

Private  Industry  Is  moving  faster  than  the 
government  in  providing  defenses  against 
something  that  everyone  hopes  wont 
happen — a  major,  open-water  oil  spill  in 
Puget  Sound. 

The  Coast  Guard  hopes  to  have  new  sys- 
tems operational  In  12  to  18  months  that 
would  Increase  oil-pickup  capability  and 
begin  shlp-trafBc  controls  to  help  prevent 
spills. 

But  a  one-year-old  cooperative  of  10  oil 
companies  operating  In  the  Puget  Sound 
area  already  has  on  hand  about  $120,000 
worth  of  oil-splU-cleanup  equipment  and 
is  acquiring  more. 

In  fact,  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, caught  short  when  the  freighter  Van- 
lene  wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  on  March  15,  borrowed  oll-contaln- 
ment  booms  from  the  cooperative. 

"We  had  no  real  procedures  worked  out 
to  lend  our  equipment  to  Canada,"  said  John 
C.  DooUttle,  manager  of  the  Washington 
State  Oil  Spill  Cooperative.  "But  I  loaned 
It  to  them  anyway." 

DooUttle  felt  that  the  need  was  one  that 
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the  cooperative  was  intended  to  meet,  "to 
make  siire  that  there  is  an  organization 
that  will  have  the  resources  to  handle  large 
spills." 

Just  a  few  weeks  younger  than  the  coop- 
erative Is  an  oll-plckup  business  operated 
by  three  Seattle  firms.  Known  as  MOPS  (for 
Marine  OU  Pickup  Service),  It  has  been 
limited  to  small,  dockslde  spUls  imtu  re- 
cently. 

Barry  Paulsen,  project  coordinator  for 
MOPS,  admits  to  spending  "many  nights 
worried  that  someone  was  going  to  call  with 
some  type  of  spill  we  coiUdn't  handle  ...  If 
It  had  been  in  the  open  water,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  we  could  do." 

But,  Paulsen  added,  the  situation  Is  bet- 
ter now. 

"We're  just  getting  to  the  point  where  we 
can  handle  open-water  spills,"  he  said. 

MOPS'  equipment  Includes  about  a  mile 
of  various  sizes  of  oil-containment  booms 
and  the  firm  has  an  open  order  with  the 
manufacturer  for  more. 

MOPS  also  has  converted  a  landing  craft 
Into  a  self-propelled  oll-plckup  vessel.  With 
Its  bow  ramp  lowered  below  the  water  sur- 
face and  small  boats  leading  two  lines  of 
boom  from  the  ramp  ahead  of  the  vessel  to 
form  a  100-foot-wlde  V,  the  vessel — known 
as  the  Sag  River — can  chug  along  collecting, 
concentrating  and  finally  pumping  the  oil 
Into  onboard  tanks. 

The  Sag  River  Is  mainly  what  has  made 
MOPS  capable  of  picking  up  oil  In  open 
water. 

MOPS  Is  a  joint  venture  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Tug  &  Bso^e  Co.,  the  Marine  Power  &  Equip- 
ment Co.,  a  Lake  Union  shipyard  and  Pac- 
Mar  Services,  a  tank-cleaning  firm. 

The  Washington  State  Oil  Spill  Coopera- 
tive was  formed  by  Atlantic  Richfield,  Mobil 
OU,  Phillips,  SheU,  Standard  OU  of  Califor- 
nia, Union  Oil,  Sound  Refining,  VS.  OU  & 
Refining,  Texaco  and  lime  OU. 

Its  equipment  Is  mostly  In  BeUlngham, 
near  the  Sound's  biggest  refineries. 

DooUttle  said  the  cooperative  has  1,000  feet 
of  boom  that  will  contain  oil  In  waves  up  to 
six  feet  high  and  currents  up  to  2  knots. 
And  It  has  a  Husky  offshore  skimmer  that  Is 
towed  along  at  the  point  of  a  V  to  suck 
up  surface  water  and  oil  at  the  rate  of  1,800 
gallons  a  minute. 

The  oU-water  mixture  Is  pumped  to  set- 
ting tanks  in  an  accompanying  barge. 

DooUttle  said  the  cooperative  Is  continuing 
to  look  for  equipment  to  Increase  Its  abUlty 
to  handle  spiUs.  The  co-ops  aim  is  to  be  able 
to  handle  spills  up  to  20,000  barrels,  bigger 
than  any  that  have  ever  happened  on  Puget 
Sound. 

But  the  cooperative  and  MOPS  both  face  a 
problem  hindering  the  growth  of  oU-spIU- 
cleanup  defenses  across  the  country:  Good 
dependable  equipment  just  isn't  avaUable. 

Paulsen  said  MOPS  would  like  to  buy  a 
skimmer  that  wovUd  be  more  efficient  than 
the  Sag  River.  But  manufacturers  are  hav- 
ing development  problems,  he  said,  and  "un- 
fortunately the  equipment  that  looks  good 
Is  not  available  yet  for  purchase." 

MOPS  Is  doing  some  developmental  work 
on  cleanup  devices  Itself,  while  waiting  for 
others  to  become  commercially  available. 

DooUttle  said  that  the  cooperative,  too.  Is 
waiting  for  the  development  of  new  devices. 
The  cooperative  would  like  to  have  some 
commercial  firm,  such  as  MOPS,  become 
operating  agent  for  Its  equipment.  Plans  to- 
ward that  end  are  imder  dlsctission,  DooUt- 
tle said. 

"An  organization  Uke  MOPS  can't  afford 
to  go  out  and  spend  $1  million  for  equip- 
ment," he  said,  "Cleaning  up  oU  is  just  not 
that  much  of  a  commercial  venture.  But  the 
co-op  is  going  to  have  to  do  that. 

"Our  equipment  is  avaUable.  I'm  not  sure 
of  the  details  but  my  position  is  that  if 
there's  a  problem  this  equipment  is  available 
wid  we'll  work  out  the  details  later." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  HAVE  WE  MISJUDGED  SO 
BADLY? 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or   MZW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  my  position 
on  the  ongoing  war  in  Indochina.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  spoken  out 
strongly  against  what  seems  to  be  a  re- 
escalation  of  American  Involvement  and 
risk  in  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  columnist 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  on  the  current 
prosecution  of  the  war.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Buckley  has  raised  some  very  relevant 
questions     about    the    decisionmaking 
process  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war. 
The  column  follows: 
Why  Have  We  Misjitdged  So  Badly? 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
What  I  want  to  know  is:  why  have  we 
kisown  so  little?  Why  have  we  misjudged 
so  gravely?  I  ask  the  questions,  at  this  potat, 
clinically,  without  prejudice  to  any  future 
right  to  give  way  to  anger. 

One  week  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  told  the  entire  country  and  the  en- 
tire world  that  the  Invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  repulsed,  that  that  was  the 
solid  mUltary  judgment  of  Gen.  Abrams. 

Today  the  South  Vietnamese  are  almost 
everywhere  In  tatters,  the  mUlions  of  pounds 
of  bombs  we  continue  to  dump  over  North 
Vietnam  and  much  of  South  Vietnam  appear 
to  be  about  as  related  to  stopping  the  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  as  underground  atomic 
explosions  in  Amchitka.  One  province  Is 
gone,  another  teeters  at  the  brink,  the  ref- 
ugees swarm  out  of  the  cities  in  such  num- 
bers as  the  Chinese  did  during  the  thirties 
fieeing  the  Japanese,  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  falls  apart,  whole  regiments  and  divi- 
sions become  nothing  more  than  journalistic 
abstractions.  Why  didn't  we  know?  An- 
ticipate It?  Warn  against  It? 

There  are  many  cases  to  be  made  against 
President  Nlxon,  but  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  one  that  says  simply:  with  all  his 
experience,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  dozen 
times  his  predecessor  ventUated  on  op- 
timism which  proved  to  be  Inopportune  to 
the  point  of  being  macabre,  what  did  he 
do  to  overhaul  the  means  by  which  be  got 
his  information? 

Is  It  the  fault  of  Gen.  Abrams,  who  was 
there  before  President  Nlxon  was  elected? 
What  Is  the  nature  of  Abram's  misestimates: 
was  it  on  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese that  he  guessed  wrong?  if  so,  why  did  he 
guess  It  wrong?  Did  he  make  enough  aUow- 
ances.  In  his  estimates,  for  the  morale  fac- 
tor? If  not  why  not?  Did  the  Defense  De- 
partment probe  the  matter,  or  simply  accept 
the  estimates  of  the  commander  In  the  fleld? 
Did  the  CIA  contribute  to  the  estimate? 
When,  early  In  Mr.  Nixon's  term,  the  CIA 
advised  that  Vletnamlzatlon  would  not  work, 
were  its  arguments  confuted,  and  if  so  by 
whom,  using  what  arguments,  what  analy- 
sis? 

Or  was  it  the  military  strength  of  North 
Vietnam  that  we  nUsestlmated?  The  Presi- 
dent told  us  that  it  was  last  October  that  we 
discovered  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  for 
a  great  offensive.  Indeed:  did  we  know  on 
what  scale  the  enemy  was  preparing?  Did 
our  Intelligence  services  perform  usefully? 
Did  we  weigh  the  amount  of  equipment  being 
off-loaded  from  the  Soviet  freighters?  Did 
we  know  the  nature  of  the  material?  Did  we 
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Infer  the  uses  to  which  It  would  be  put? 
Did  we  organise  oiu-  defenses,  given  the  aa- 
siunptions,  competently? 

There  are  many  things  to  be  fociised  upon 
In  the  next  weeks,  having  to  do  with  the 
consequences  of  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam, but  one  of  them  surely  is  the  dumb- 
founding Incompetence  of  our  calculations. 
How  many  other  mistakes,  and  miscalcu- 
lations, have  we  made,  are  we  relying  on? 
As  we  have  sat  In  Helsinki  playing  poker, 
have  we  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion put  together  by  the  same  people  who 
put  together  the  Information  on  which  we 
have  relied  In  Vietnam?  Gen.  Thieu  has  got- 
ten around  to  firing  a  couple  of  generals.  WUl 
we?  Do  we  ever  fire  generals?  Sen.  McGovem 
points  out  that  although  we  have  only  one- 
fifth  as  many  men  under  arms  these  days  as 
we  had  during  the  height  of  the  Second 
World  War.  nevertheless  we  have  as  many 
high  grade  officers  now  as  then.  How  come? 
Lincoln  occasionally  found  it  necessary  to 
change  his  generals,  why  is  it  we  haven't? 
Do  we  need  to  completely  revamp  our  In- 
teUlgence  system?  What  about  the  State  De- 
partment? And  of  course  the  army. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who,  after  as- 
slmUatlng  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
victimization  of  those  South  Vietnamese  who 
fought  because  we  told  them  on  network 
teevee  that  we  would  never  let  them  go  down, 
are  going  to  ask  the  hard  technical  questions, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  spcu-e  the  army, 
Indeed  they  may  very  weU  not  spare  the  com- 
mander-ln-cblef,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  they 
sboiUd. 


AUTO  SAFETY  AND  THE  AIR  BAG 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


OF  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Allstate  Insurance  had  a  full  page  state- 
ment urging  immediate  adoption  of  the 
airbag  concept  ns  a  means  of  reducing 
the  tragic  death  toll  on  the  Nation's 
highways.  The  efforts  of  this  company 
and  others  who  are  pushing  for  trafBc 
safety  are  commendable. 

Unfortunately,  there  appears  on  an- 
other page  of  the  same  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  a  picture  and  article 
describing  the  failure  of  an  airbag  test 
at  Wayne  State  University's  auto  safety 
laboratory.  This  test,  along  with  previous 
troublesome  demonstrations  indicates 
that  the  airbag  concept,  even  in  the  arti- 
ficial environment  of  the  experimental 
laboratory,  has  not  yet  achieved  a  de- 
gree of  reliability  that  qualifies  it  as  the 
sole  lifesavlng  device  to  be  installed  on 
millions  of  mass-produced  automobiles. 

On  April  18,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation test-crashed  a  multimillion 
dollar  experimental  vehicle  to  test, 
among  other  things,  the  airbag  concept, 
to  the  consternation  of  those  involved 
and  to  the  disappointment  of  the  public 
generally,  the  airbag  system  did  not 
function  properly  due  to  human  error 
and,  as  a  result,  three  dummies  were 
killed. 

The  further  report  this  morning  that 
another  test  involving  an  airbag  installed 
in  a  late  model  sedan  had  also  failed 
to  function — again  under  the  artificial 
and  highly  controlled  environment  of  a 
testing  facility — causes  Increased  con- 
cern. 
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Some  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
evolution  of  tills  concept  as  is  reflected 
in  the  Allstate  Insurance  message.  A  hu- 
man "guinea  pig"  was  used  in  a  pro- 
duction automobile,  I  believe  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  system  operated  effective- 
ly— however,  at  low  speeds  which  motor- 
ists would  encounter  primarily  in  city  or 
residential  driving.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  system  at  impact  speeds  that  would 
realistically  be  encountered  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways  is  still  to  be  proved. 

These  events  demonstrate  the  need  for 
continued  development  and  testing  of 
the  airbag  concept.  As  reflected  in  a 
House  Giovernment  Operations  Commit- 
tee report  of  December  16, 1971,  this  con- 
cept offers  great  potential  as  a  llfesavlng 
device,  however,  a  great  deal  of  testing 
in  a  real  world  environmental  lies  ahead 
before  practical  appllctlon  of  sdrbag 
technology  can,  on  a  realistic  basis.  In- 
crease the  level  of  safety  on  the  Nation's 
highways. 

As  indicated  in  our  committee  report, 
efforts  to  downgrade  and  discard  the  use 
of  seatbelts  and  shoulder  harnesses  un- 
der policies  emanating  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  must  stop.  Seat- 
belts  and  airbags  are  not  alternatives, 
but,  in  the  most  meaningful  sense,  can 
be  used  to  complement  each  other  in  an 
overall,  coordinated  system  to  increase 
the  safety  of  the  Nation's  automobiles. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  suc- 
cessful Allstate  test  a  seatbelt  was  used 
despite  the  philosophy  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Transportation  that  the  airbag 
can  totally  replace  this  more  rudimen- 
tary and  time-tested  lifesavlng  device. 

Those  who  would  push  airbag  concepts 
too  fast,  or  overstate  the  system's  poten- 
tial application,  do  the  public  a  grave 
disservice  and,  In  the  long  run.  may 
hinder  rather  than  help  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  an  effective  llfesavlng  sys- 
tem. As  an  advocate  of  further  develop- 
ment of  the  airbag  concept  used  in  con- 
jimction  with  seat  and  shoulder  harness 
systems,  I  must  express  some  concern 
over  statements  made  by  responsible 
sources  as  to  the  proven  reliability  of  air- 
bags.  When  airbags  fall  to  function  in 
test  vehicles  vrtth  scores  of  experts  hov- 
ering about,  what  can  we  expect  of  a 
system  installed  In  a  famUy  automobile 
operating  in  adverse  environmental  coh- 
ditions  throughout  the  country  wiUi 
little  if  any  maintenance  for  months  or 
years  following  the  production  of  the 
installation  of  the  airbag  system? 

As  reflected  in  our  December  1971  re- 
port, we  need  real  world  testing  of  this 
concept  with  production  models  operat- 
ing under  normal  conditions.  The  Na- 
tion's automobile  manufacturers  are  re- 
sponding to  this  need.  I  believe  that  Fed- 
eral officials  In  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment's highway  safety  program  should 
show  the  same  high  level  of  responsibil- 
ity in  their  approach  to  the  auto  safety 
problem  as  they  logically  expect  from  the 
automobile  manufacturers. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  submit  foiur  articles — one  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  19,  1972; 
one  from  the  Evening  Star  of  April  21, 
1971;  one  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  29,  1971 ;  and,  finally,  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  24, 1972— which 
describe  crash-testing  of  vehicles  equip- 
ped with  airbags. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  19,  1972] 

Car  Suhvives,  "Occtjpants"  Die 

(By  Jack  Elsen) 

Proenix,  Aprtl  18. — With  a  muted 
"clunk,"  a  federally  financed  experimental 
safety  automobile  was  smashed  Into  a  steel 
wall  at  a  speed  of  49  mph  near  here  today, 
with  mixed  results. 

The  car  survived,  looking  barely  dented  by 
the  impact,  but  its  occupants — three  man- 
sized  dummies— did  not. 

Air  bags,  which  were  supposed  to  inflate 
Instantly  on  Impact  to  restrain  the  dummies, 
failed  to  work.  As  a  result,  the  heads  of 
both  dummies  in  the  front  seat  were  thrown 
against  the  windshield,  the  toiso  of  one  was 
torn  m  two,  and  the  dununy  In  the  back 
seat  was  propelled  against  the  front  seat 
head  rest. 

Douglas  Toms,  administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation's  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  said 
it  was  obvious  human  occupants  would  have 
been  killed. 

Although  officials  refused  to  speculate  on 
the  air  bag  failure,  some  automotive  experts 
suggested  among  themselves  that  electric 
wiring  that  would  have  set  off  the  air  bag 
controls  may  have  been  detached  during  a 
brief  halt  in  the  countdown  12  minutes  be- 
fore the  crash. 

Despite  the  malfunction.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  and  several 
aides,  including  Toms,  haUed  the  tests  as  a 
substantial  success. 

"I'm  not  disturbed  at  all  that  this  is  a  set- 
back, because  we're  testing,"  Volpe  said,  as- 
serting that  the  tests  provided  evidence  that 
a  structurally  safe  car  can  be  engineered. 

Carl  Roberts,  deputy  program  director  for 
Falrchlld  Industries,  Inc.,  which  produced 
the  car  on  Long  Island,  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed but  not  disheartened.  He  cited  the 
same  reason  as  Volpe. 

The  demonstration  was  the  first  public 
viewing  of  one  of  the  test  cars  being  put 
through  its  paces.  About  300  persons,  mainly 
representing  governmental  bodies  and  for- 
eign snd  domestic  makers  of  automobiles 
and  components,  watched  at  a  167-acre  test 
site  on  the  desert. 

At  a  secret  test  March  31,  a  similar  car 
made  by  AMF,  Inc.,  was  smashed  Into  the 
barrier  at  the  same  speed.  A  film  shown  to- 
day showed  that  It,  too,  survived  structurally 
but  its  air  bags  worked,  restraining  the  dum- 
my passengers. 

A  current  model  standard  car  also  was  pro- 
pelled into  the  wall.  Its  front  end  crumpled 
Into  an  accordlon-Ilke  tangle  of  steel.  Clear- 
ly, no  passenger  could  have  survived. 

John  Edwards,  associate  administrator  for 
research  of  the  Highway  Safety  Administra- 
tion, said  data  from  a  series  of  tests  on  both 
cars  and  the  dummies  will  be  evaluated. 

Then  either  Falrchlld  or  AMF  will  be 
chosen  to  build  12  more  prototypes  for  fur- 
ther tests.  The  four  experlmentel  cars  built 
to  date  cost  more  than  $4  million. 

Under  federal  specifications,  each  of  the 
safety  cars  must  provide  protection  to  occu- 
pants In  a  head-on  crash  at  50  mph,  a  roll- 
over at  70  mph,  or  a  side  Impact  at  30  mph. 

Today's  test  was  surprisingly  unspectac- 
ular. The  car,  loaded  with  Instruments  feed- 
ing data  into  computers  through  94  chan- 
nels by  microwave  and  an  attached  cable, 
was  pulled  along  a  1.200-foot  guide  way  by  a 
cable  attached  to  its  underframe.  The  car 
engine  was  not  running. 

The  car  hit  the  barrier  with  a  "clunk" 
sound  barely  audible  to  spectators  on  bleach- 
ers 50  yards  distant,  and  boimced  back  a 
little  more  than  five  feet,  its  back  end  rear- 
ing slightly  upward. 

The  front  bumper,  which  extends  30  inches 
forward  of  the  car  body  and  is  cushioned  by 
twin  hydraulic  cylinders,  was  crumpled.  The 
hood  was  so  undamaged  that  a  test  tech- 
nician  raised    It    effortlessly.    The    radiator 
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sprung  a  leak,  but  the  car's  fuel  system  was 
Intact. 

When  spectators  were  permitted  a  close 
view  of  the  car  they  saw  the  dummies  In  the 
front  s<Hit  sitting  upright.  But  marks  on 
their  heads  matched  large  bubbles  in  the 
windshield,  made  of  a  special  soft,  resilient 
glass.  The  dummy  In  the  back  seat  was 
slumped. 

The  test  program  is  Intended  to  find  ways 
that  production-model  automobiles  can 
be  more  safely  engineered.  Volpe  said  there 
are  no  plans  to  produce  that  test  model 
cars  for  public  sale,  but  he  expressed  hope 
that  safety  features  can  be  added  in  regular 
cars  within  six  or  seven  years  at  a  cost  no 
more  than  $300. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  21,  1972) 

EXPERIMEKTAL  CRASH — AjOt  BAG  FAILXntES 

Probed 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

"We're  going  to  have  to  find  out  very 
soon  why  the  air  bags  failed.  I'll  assure  you 
It  will  be  the  subject  of  some  serious  in- 
vestigation." 

That  was  among  initial  post-mortem  ob- 
servations on  the  fate  of  three  man-sized 
dununles  In  an  experimental  safety  car  which 
was  crashed  into  a  barrier  at  50  miles  an  hour 
at  Phoenix  on  Tuesday.  It  came  from  Sol 
Davis,  chief  of  systems  engineering  for  Falr- 
chUd-HUler,  developers  of  the  automobile. 

"It  is  a  puzzle,"  said  a  spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  H.  Volpe, 
perhaps,  put  it  all  into  proper  focus.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  wasn't  "disturbed  that 
this  Is  a  setback,  because  we're  testing." 

At  least  two  of  the  dummies  would  have 
suffered  Injuries,  up  to  and  Including  fatal. 

They  were  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
strained by  the  passive,  air  bag  system  which 
the  government  is  demanding  (or  something 
better)  for  all  1976  automobUes. 

The  bags  did  not  deploy. 

Critics  of  the  air  bag  concept  will  be  quick 
to  emphasize  that  the  dummies  did  not  wear 
seat  or  shoulder  belts.  The  same  critics,  and 
they  are  legion,  will  point  out  that  the  tests 
proved  nothing  of  the  air  bag  effectiveness 
in  secondary  collisions  or  roll-overs  after  ini- 
tial Impact.  The  Phoenix  crash  was  a  head- 
on. 

Presumably,  such  testing  wUl  come  later. 

Thus  far,  the  score  Is  a  60-50  tie.  In  lata 
March,  the  same  type  vehicle  was  crashed. 
The  air  bag  system  operated  properly. 

It  certainly  Is  premature  to  think  In  such 
grim  percentages,  but  one  of  the  arguments 
the  Industry  has  made  is  the  possibility  of 
even  a  small  percentage  of  air  bag  failure 
imless  proper  research  and  development — and 
practical  use — Is  permitted. 

There  was  even  great  hue  and  cry  when 
the  government  permitted  an  extension  of 
the  mandatory  date  for  passive  restraint  sys- 
tems. 

Admittedly  it  Is  too  soon  for  either  critics 
and  proponents  to  make  any  points. 

It  seems  the  stand-out  triumph  here  1> 
the  seat  belt  and  shoulder  harness,  no  matter 
how  irritating  the  new  warning  buzzers  may 
be.  There  Is  the  assumption  that  eventually 
the  passive  system  would  replace  the  harness 
entirely. 

Over  all  this  Is  the  specter  of  a  car  occu- 
pant— without  harness — being  out  of  position 
in  the  automobile  when  the  Impact  comes. 

There  was  genera!  Jubilation  over  the 
structural  strength  of  the  experimental  car, 
particularly  when  compared  with  the  accor- 
dion effect  made  upon  a  conventional  auto- 
mobile crashed  against  the  same  barrier  at 
the  same  speed  at  Phoenix.  No  one  doubted 
that  the  dummy  occupants  would  have  died. 

The  bumper  of  the  Falrchlld  experimental 
car,  which  automatically  extends  one  foot  In 
front  of  the  car  at  speeds  over  30  miles  an 
hour,  showed  some  damage,  but  the  rear  two- 
thirds  was  hardly  marred. 
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Secretary  Volpe's  optimism  stemmed  from 
the  ideas  that  apparently  were  proved  by  the 
experimental  car  crash. 

"When  we  determine  what  ideas  are  good 
and  feasible,  we  will  Issue  federal  standards 
that  must  be  met,  leaving  enough  time  for 
maniifactiurers  to  meet  them." 

The  test  car,  with  a  V-8  engine,  weighed 
about  6,400  pounds.  By  comparison,  a  Cadil- 
lac Fleetwood  Seventy-Five  llmoxisine  welgha 
5.784  pounds. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aprtl  29,  1972] 

Human  Error  Cited  in  Aa  Bao  Failtu 

An  eiror  in  electric  wiring  caused  the  f aU- 
ure  of  air  cushions  to  inflate  in  the  crash 
test  of  an  experimental  safety  automobile 
last  week  In  Arizona,  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation John  Volpe  said  yesterday. 

The  car,  maniifactured  under  a  federal 
contract  by  Falrchlld  Industries,  Inc.,  was 
crashed  Into  a  steel  wall  at  49  miles  per  hour 
April  18  near  Phoenix.  The  vehicle  withstood 
the  impact  with  limited  damage,  but  three 
passengers — represented  by  dummies — ap- 
parently would  have  been  killed. 

Volpe  said  an  investigation  showed  that 
two  wires  connecting  pressure-controlled 
switches  In  the  front  bumper  with  the  air 
cushion  control  box  had  been  reversed  dur- 
ing assembly. 

After  the  wiring  error  was  found  and  cor- 
rected. Volpe  said,  the  test  was  rerun  April 
20.  The  air  cushions  inflated,  protecting  the 
passengers  against  the  impact. 

"I  am  encouraged  to  learn  that  the  prob- 
lem was  one  of  human  error,  not  with  any 
failure  of  the  system  Itself."  Volpe  said.  "We 
must  not  permit  this  one  human  error  .  .  . 
to  distract  us  from  recognizing  the  very  real 
accomplishments  that  have  been  demon- 
strated In  vehicle  structure  performance." 

The  cushions  also  deployed  properly  In  a 
March  31  test  of  another  e]q>erlment  car 
manufactured  by  AMF,  Inc. 

After  other  tests  are  run  with  the  Falr- 
chlld and  AMF  cars,  the  Transportation  De- 
partment will  analyze  the  results.  It  plans  to 
award  a  contract  to  one  of  the  firms  for  the 
construction  of  12  more  cars. 

Volpe  stressed  that  the  air  cushion  systems 
In  the  experimental  cars  are  required  to  op- 
erate much  faster  than  the  systems  now 
being  developed  for  scheduled  installation  In 
cars  to  be  sold  in  1975. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  24,  1972] 
Air  Bao  Test  Fizzles;  Duumt  Hits 

WiNOSHIXU} 

(By  David  C.  Smith) 

Detroit,  May  23. — Just  shortly  after  All- 
state Insurance  Co.  said  here  today  that  a 
human  volunteer  had  come  through  an  auto 
air  bag  barrter  crash  test  In  Arizona  un- 
scathed, an  air  bag  test  involving  a  dummy 
at  Wayne  State  University's  auto  safety  cen- 
ter in  Detroit  failed. 

AUstate's  revelation  and  the  Wayne  State 
test  were  part  of  a  program  put  on  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  National 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council.  M. 
Judson  Branch,  Allstate  chairman  Is  also 
chairman  of  the  advisory  group.  He  Is  per- 
haps the  leading  proponent  of  the  air  bag 
"passive"  restraint  system. 

As  part  of  the  advisory  group's  conference 
here,  Allstate  showed  a  film  in  which  a  hu- 
man volunteer  was  unharmed  In  a  barrter 
crash  at  17%  miles  per  hour — a  force  equal 
to  hitting  a  parked  car  In  the  rear-end  at 
85  miles  per  hour. 

The  test,  conducted  by  an  Independent 
automotive  testing  facility  In  Phoenix,  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  In  which  a  human  vol- 
unteer was  used  in  a  regular  production  car 
(1972  Mercury  Monterey)  without  wearing 
any  special  padding,  helmet  or  other  protec- 
tion. 

He  sat  on  the  front  seat  passenger's  side 
of  the  car  and  In  the  crash  was  protected 
by  an  air  bag  which  performed  "perfectly". 
He  also  was  weartng  a  lap  safety  belt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Allstate,  of  course,  underscored  that  the 
test  demonstrated  "the  reliability  of  produc- 
tlon-buUt,  air-bag  equipped  cars." 

In  the  Wayne  State  test,  conducted  "live" 
for  newsmen,  a  1969  Chevrolet  Imapala  sedan 
equipped  with  a  air  bag  instaUed  within  the 
steetlng  wheel  housing  was  crashed  at  30 
miles  per  hour  Into  a  barrter  at  the  univer- 
sity's auto  safety  laboratory. 

The  air  bag  faUed  to  Inflate  sending  the 
dummy's  head  first  into  the  steering  col- 
umn and  then  crashing  Into  the  windshield. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Patrick,  Wayne  State  safety 
expert  and  a  member  of  the  DOT  advisory 
councU,  could  only  say  "this  Is  most  embar- 
rassing." He  speculated  that  a  short  circuit 
caused  by  pinching  of  wires  connecting  the 
battery's  power  to  the  device  activating  the 
bag  had  caused  the  mlsfirtng. 

"It  was  a  case  of  human  error,  and  I  take 
full  responsibility,"  said  Dr.  Patrick.  "We  had 
such  good  success  with  our  tests  In  the  past 
that  I  didn't  feel  it  was  necessary  to  go 
through  all  the  usual  preliminary  testing 
procedures." 

The  air  bag  failure  ended  the  advisory 
coimcll's  program  acclaiming  the  advantages 
airbags. 

Air  bags  or  other  passive  restraint  systems 
will  be  required  on  all  new  cars  starting  with 
1976  models.  Detroit's  auto  makers  generally 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  air  bags,  pointing 
out  that  they  have  many  drawbacks  Includ- 
ing reliability  at  this  stage  of  development. 
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during  the  debate  to  assure  all  Members 
that  the  conferees  did,  in  this  instance, 
adhere  to  the  House  position. 


TAX  ON  SULFtJR  POLLUTION 


CORRECTITON  OP  THE  RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  ample  reasons  to  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report  on  ttie  Education  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1972.  However,  yesterday  in 
remarlEs  which  appear  on  pages  18551- 
18554, 1  Indicated  that  the  conference  re- 
port, on  page  219,  categorically  stated 
that  the  antlbusing  amendments  did  not 
amend  the  General  Education  Provision 
Act  in  the  manner  which  we  accom- 
plished in  a  vote  on  my  amendment  last 
November. 

The  report  stated : 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  amend 
the  Oeneral  Education  Act  but  contains  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment,  which 
exception. 

EMdently  those  who  drafted  this  re- 
port did  not  correctly  state  the  case  or 
Indicate  what  actually  happened  in  con- 
ference. It  is  true  that  they  changed  the 
applicability  of  my  amendment  but  in 
checking  the  printed  Record  which  ap- 
peared on  page  18493  of  the  May  23,  1972 
Congressional  Record,  It  does  appear 
that  they  accomplished  the  goal  I  had  in 
title  vm  by  adding  section  802(c)  which 
says: 

Sec.  802(c)  An  applicable  program  means 
a  program  to  which  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  applies. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  Intended  by 
my  Eunendment  last  November.  "Ilie  basic 
amendments  themselves  were  changed  In 
a  manner  I  find  unacceptable  but  my 
statement  yesterday,  based  on  page  219 
of  the  conference  report,  was  not  accu- 
rate and  I  want  the  record  corrected  ac- 
cordingly. At  a  proper  time,  this  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  legislative  record 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or  I>KNN8TI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  Congressmen  Vanik, 
Corman.  and  myself  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  levy  a  charge  of  20 
cents  per  pound  on  the  sulfur  content 
of  fuel,  and  on  emissions  of  sulfur  oxide 
where  the  fuel  itself  is  not  covered.  This 
tax  would  be  phased  in  at  a  rate  of  5 
cents  per  year  until  1975. 

President  Nixon  gave  such  a  tax  strong 
rhetorical  endorsement  in  his  January 
1971  state  of  the  Union  message,  but,  as 
has  so  often  been  the  case  since  this  ad- 
ministration took  office,  the  President's 
performance  has  not  matched  his  rheto- 
ric. Instead  of  coming  forward  with  a 
plan  which  would  make  pollution  abate- 
ment economically  desirable  to  private 
industry  and  get  complimentarlly  with 
the  regulatory  scheme  already  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  a  low  tax  that  would 
provide  no  economic  incentive  for  pol- 
luters to  abate,  encourage  companies  to 
move  their  pollution  into  regions  where 
the  air  is  clean,  and  discriminate  against 
companies  which  use  appropriate  abate- 
ment equipment  but  which  are  located 
in  areas  of  low  ambient  air  quality.  Ilie 
result  of  such  an  approach  would  be  a 
nonrevenue  raising  tax  which  falls  to 
perform  any  useful  purpose.  Sulfur  pol- 
lution would  continue  to  nm  rampant, 
and  no  money  would  be  raised. 

Yet,  we  should  not  permit  this  pollu- 
tion to  continue.  Sulfur  oxides  are  the 
worst  air  pollutants  from  stationary 
sources.  According  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  almost  29  million 
tons  were  emitted  nationally  in  1971. 
That  is  half  the  total  of  aU  air  poUutants, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  this  ton- 
nage could  increase  fourfold  by  the  year 
2000.  Indeed,  only  pollution  from  trans- 
portation sources  exceed  sulfur  in  quan- 
tity. 

And  these  emissions  have  profoundly 
damaging  effects  on  health,  property,  and 
vegetation.  Sulfur  oxide  irritates  the  res- 
piratory system,  causing  both  temporary 
and  permanent  harm.  In  addition, 
coughing,  shortness  of  breath,  bronchi- 
tis, asthma,  heart  disease,  pneumonia, 
chest  colds,  and  emphysema  may  all  be 
linked  to  sulfur  pollution. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  total  health 
costs  from  this  pollution  are  in  excess 
of  $3.3  billion.  The  national  costs  of  dam- 
age to  property  and  vegetation  is  esti- 
mated at  $i5  billion  annually.  Thus,  up- 
ward of  $8.3  billion  worth  of  harm  Is 
done  by  sulfur  pollution.  That  amoimts 
to  25  cents  worth  of  harm  for  every 
pound  of  sulfur  emitted  Into  the  air. 

These  tremendous  costs  make  It  im- 
perative that  we  act  immediately  to  cut 
sulfur  emissions.  But  we  must  seek  new 
methods  by  which  to  do  this,  because, 
cleariy,  the  present  regulatory  scheme 
is  not  working.  It  is  not  working  because. 
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simply  put,  it  is  much  cheaper  for  a  pol- 
luter to  delay  compliance  with  air  quality 
standards  and  to  fight  the  Government 
in  court  than  it  is  for  him  to  develop  and 
implement  abatement  technology. 

And  the  President's  plan  will  not 
work  either  because  it  is  too  intertwined 
with  the  ineffective  regxilatory  scheme 
and  because  the  tax  it  imposes — 15  cents 
per  pound  in  the  worst  areas  and  10  cents 
In  clean  air  regions — is  not  severe  enough 
to  make  failure  to  abate  economically  un- 
attractive. 

Only  the  approach  offered  in  H.R. 
15140  and  Its  forerunners  will  make  a 
significant  impact.  First,  the  20  cents  per 
pound  tax  should  encourage  polluters  to 
abate  because  that  cost  Is  higher  than 
the  estimated  19  cents  per  pound  it  would 
cost  for  "desulfurizatlon,"  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  abatement  methods.  This 
charge  would  be  applied  imiformly 
throughout  the  entire  Nation,  and  there 
would  be  no  variation — such  as  exists 
In  the  administration's  plan — for  high 
air  quality  regions.  Thus,  there  would  be 
no  incentives  for  a  polluter  to  take  Its 
pollution  to  areas  where  the  air  is  rela- 
tively clean.  Finally,  the  revenues  raised 
by  this  tax  would  not  be  earmarked; 
therefore,  no  program  would  be  depend- 
ent on  cOTitinued  air  pollution  for  its 
funding. 

I  in-ge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  full 
consideration  to  this  approach  to  pollu- 
tion control.  The  air  and  water  should 
not  be  free  dumping  grounds.  We  must 
bring  pollution  under  control,  and  do 
it  quickly.  In  my  opinion,  this  taxing  ap- 
proach offers  the  best  chance  of  achiev- 
ing that  goal. 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER  PRAISES 
ROCKAWAY  HEALTH  COUNCIL 
ON  SENIOR  CmZEN  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
the  committee  on  aging  of  the  Rockaway 
Health  Council  sponsored  Rockaway 
Health  Council  Senior  Citizen  Day  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y. 
More  than  200  officers  and  members  rep- 
resenting all  the  senior  citizen  organiza- 
tions and  clubs  within  the  Rockaways 
and  the  Five  Towns  of  Nassau  attended. 
This  was  a  local  response  to  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

During  the  morning  program,  senior 
citizens  and  professionals  assembled  and 
discussed  some  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and 
sought  application  to  the  Rockaways  and 
the  Five  Towns,  communities  with  rap- 
idly expanding  senior  citizen  populations. 
The  following  topics  were  discussed  and 
are  presented  in  order  to  seek  solutions  to 
the  special  problems  affecting  20  million 
Americans  past  the  age  of  65. 
The  Recommznoations 

I.    HEALTH 

We  the  delegates  to  Workshop  on  Health 
recommend  the  foUov/lng: 
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Recognizing  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems affecting  the  elderly  Is  maintenance  in 
their  own  homes,  we  seek  to  avoid  Institu- 
tionalization and  urge  that  the  toUowlng 
services  be  provided: 

(a)  homemaker-housekeeper  programs  In 
the  Rockaways  and  Five  Towns; 

(b)  home  health  aide  program. 

We  also  recognize  as  a  problem  proper  nu- 
trition. Two  solutions  are  suggested: 

(a)  the  sponsorship  of  a  community  meals 
on  wheels  program  in  the  Rockaways  and 
Five  Towns,  Including  the  sponsorship  of 
such  programs  by  local  senior  citizen  organi- 
zations for  members  unable  to  feed  them- 
selves; 

(b)  a  community  food  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  aged  receive  spe- 
cial and  adequate  medical  supervision  in 
their  own  homes.  We  would  recommend  and 
urge  that  our  local  hospitals  intensify  their 
commimlty  medical-health  outreach  pro- 
grams. 

n.   INCOME   MAINTENANCE 

We  the  delegates  to  the  Workshop  on  In- 
come Maintenance  reconomend  the  following: 

That  as  Income  Is  related  to  the  fact  that 
citizens  need  an  adequate  income  if  they  are 
to  be  free,  we  urge  a  minimum  annual  Income 
for  recipients  of  Social  Security  of  $1930  and 
an  overall  increase  of  25%.  This  would  assist 
in  bringing  all  elderly  Americans  above  the 
federally  established  level  of  poverty  and  as- 
sist in  conferring  freedom  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

ni.    TRANSPORTATION 

We  the  delegates  to  the  Workshop  on 
Transportation  recommend  the  following: 

Recognizing  that  our  local  senior  citizens 
are  often  prohibited  from  utilizing  public 
transportation  either  from  limited  incomes 
or  InaccessablUty,  we  urge  that 

(a)  our  local  seniors  be  permitted  to  uti- 
lize discount  cards  on  all  forms  of  public 
transportation  within  our  communities; 

(b)  the  elimination  of  the  discriminatory 
double  fare  within  the  Rockaways  and  the 
extension  of  the  time  limits  to  all  hours; 

(c)  the  exter.slon  of  the  discount  rates  to 
the  handicapped  of  limited  means; 

(d)  the  reduction  of  rates  on  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  for  seniors. 

IV.    HOUSING 

We  the  delegates  to  the  Workshop  on 
Housing  recommend  the  following: 

Recognizing  that  the  present  structure  of 
private  and  public  housing  within  the  Rock- 
aways and  the  Five  Towns  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens  due  both  to  the 
high  rents  and  to  the  limited  numbers  of 
apartments  for  seniors,  we  urge  the 

(a)  creation  of  a  Senior  Advisory  Board  on 
Housing  in  the  Rockaways  and  the  Five 
Towns  to  work  with  planners,  builders  and 
public  officials  la  matters  of  housing 

(b)  the  Involvement  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  in  the  special  problems  of 
aging; 

(c)  Housing  Department  sponsorship  of  lo- 
cal meals  on  wheels  programs  to  feed  our 
starving  elderly; 

(d)  25%  of  all  public  housing  be  for  senior 
citizens; 

(e)  governmental  rent  subsidies  for  the 
aged  and  needy 

(f)  federal  low  cost  housing  programs 
should  not  discriminate  against  the  elderly 
but  foster  and  reflect  meaningful  cross  sec- 
tions of  the  community 

(g)  the  installation  of  telephones  on  all 
floors  of  public  housing  developments; 

(h)  the  assignment  of  security  officers  to 
help  make  units  safe  for  the  elderly; 

(1)  the  Installation  of  ramps  with  rails 
for  the  blind  and  handicapped  aged;  and 

(J)  the  a-sslgnment  of  trained  nurses  In 
housing  units. 
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V.    SAFETT 

We  the  delegates  to  the  Workshop  on  Safe- 
ty recommend  the  following: 

Recognizing  that  senior  citizens  are  partic- 
ularly prone  to  attacks  by  muggers,  we  urge 
that  .^        BB  e 

(a)  our  seniors  not  walk  alone  but  rather 
In  groups; 

(b)  our  seniors  carry  a  small  flashlight 
when  approaching  dark  areas; 

(c)  our  seniors  carry  hand  alarms  to  alert 
police  and  passersby; 

(d)  our  seniors  not  travel  alone  in  eleva- 
tors; 

(e)  our  seniors  learn  the  names  of  our 
local  poUce  officers. 

VI.    RETIREMENT    ROLES 

We  the  delegates  to  the  Workshop  on  Re- 
tirement Roles  recommend  the  following: 

Recognizing  the  need  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  lead  active  and  productive  lives  in 
their  golden  years,  we  urge  that 

(a)  Social  Security  retirement  plans  give 
senior  citizens  the  economic  basis  for  devel- 
opment of  programs; 

(b)  family  responsibility  for  older  persons 
should  be  added  to  government  responsibility 
...  in  particular  moral  and  economic  re- 
sponslbUlty; 

(c)  the  Improvement  of  medical  services  so 
that  seniors  are  able  to  enjoy  recreation  and 
other  roles; 

(d)  that  part-time  employment  positions 
for  seniors  be  created; 

(e)  that  voluntary  programs  be  expanded 
for  seniors  and  that  seniors  take  advantage 
of  all  existing  programs. 

We  recognize  that  senior  citizens  have  re- 
tired from  earning  a  living  but  have  not  re- 
tired from  life.  We  also  urge 

(a)  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging; 

(b)  the  speedy  establishment  of  multi- 
service senior  centers; 

(c)  the  speedy  governmental  subsidy  of 
medical  programs  for  the  aged; 

(d)  the  speedy  establishment  of  pre-retire- 
ment and  counseling  program  to  start  not  la- 
ter than  at  age  60  and 

(e)  the  establishment  of  volunteer  and 
part-time  salaried  activities  for  senior  citi- 
zens both  for  the  well  being  of  those  whom 
they  serve  as  well  as  for  their  own  well 
being. 

The  full  program  of  the  day  follows: 
Rockaway  Health  Council  Senior  CmzEN 

Day — New  Dimensions  for  the  Seventies 
the  'morning  program 

9:30-10:15  a.m. — Registration. 

10:30-11:30  a.m. — Workshop  Discussions- 
applying  the  resolutions  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  to  our  local 
communities. 

1.  Health. 

2.  Income  Maintenance. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Housing. 

5.  Safety. 

6.  Retirement  Roles. 

THE   AFTERNOON   PROGRAM 

12:00-1:00  p.m.— Buffet  Limcheon. 

1:00-3:00  p.m. — 

Welcome:  Mrs.  Esther  Keehn,  New  York 
City,  Department  of  Social  Service,  Hammel 
Senior  Center,  Co-Chalrman,  Rockaway 
Health  Council  Committee  on  Aging. 

Fred  Springer,  President,  Rockaway  Health 
Council. 

Keynote:  Hon.  John  W.  Wydler,  Member  of 
Congress,  Member  select  Sub-committee  on 
Special  Problems  of  Aging. 

Address:  Hon.  Frank  Brasco,  Member  of 
Congress. 

Hon.  Francis  Purcell,  Presiding  Supervisor, 
Town  of  Hempstead. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Qroh,  Deputy  Borough 
President  of  Queens. 
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Community  dialog 
3:00  pjn. — Closing  Remarks:  Kevin  M.  Mc- 
Carthy, St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Co-Chairman, 
Rockaway    Health    Council    Committee    on 

Aging. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Today's  program  has  been  a  special  effort 
Of  the  Rockaway  Health  Council  and  its  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

The  grateful  thanks  of  the  Council  Is  ex- 
tended to  all  those  participating,  and  to 
those  who  spent  many  hours  to  make  this 
Senior  Citizen  Day  a  success.  Special  thanks 
of  the  Council  is  extended  to  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  for  contributing  the  luncheon  and 
to  Peninsula  Hospital  Center  for  its  many 
supporting  efforts. 

It  is  oiur  hope  that  the  resolutions  dis- 
cussed today  might  find  relevance  in  our 
community  and  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  might  tnily  lead  to  New 
Dimensions  for  the  70's  and  make  this 
world  a  little  better  for  America's  twenty 
million  citizens  past  the  age  of  65. 

Fred  Springes, 
President,  Rockaway  Health  Council. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  delegates  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  Mr. 
Nixon  reminded  the  Nation  that  Amer- 
ica's senior  citizens  "are  among  the  most 
valuable  resources  this  Nation  possesses". 
It  is  the  quest  of  the  Rockaway  Health 
Council  that  America  realize  that  these 
citizens  who  have  done  so  much  for  our 
Nation  not  be  forgotten  in  their  golden 
years. 


TRIBUTE    TO    RALPH    H.    COIiSON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  testimonial  dinner 
to  be  given  next  week  in  Randolph,  Mass., 
to  honor  a  great  leader  among  men, 
Ralph  H.  Colson,  who  has  devoted  over 
39  years  of  his  life  helping  the  lives  of 
others  as  a  teacher,  coach,  and  admin- 
istrator. Ralph  will  be  70  years  old  on 
June  12.  For  the  past  18  years,  he  has 
served  as  senior  supervisor  of  health, 
physical  education,  and  safety  in  the 
State  department  of  education.  Just 
recently,  Ralph  was  the  recipient  of  the 
coveted  presidential  citation  of  service  at 
the  87th  Convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  In  Houston,  Tex.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  extending 
to  Ralph  on  the  occasion  of  this  fitting 
tribute  to  a  great  man  our  best  \(ishes 
for  a  past  well  done  and  for  the  future 
yet  to  come. 
I  Insert  the  following  article: 
CoLsoN  Awarded  Presidential  Citation 
Boston. — ^Balph  H.  Colson,  Senior  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Education,  Health  and 
Safety  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  was  recently  awarded  a 
Presidential  Citation  of  Service  at  the  87th 
convention  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
in  Houston,  Texas. 

The  award,  presented  by  Louis  E.  Alley, 

president  of  the  AAHPER,  honors  Mr.  Colaon 

for  his  "many  contributions  to  youth  through 

health,  physical  education,  and  recreation." 

He  has  for  40  years  been  a  wholehearted. 
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enthusiastic  supporter  of  amateur  athletics 
and  physical  fltness,  cautioning  time  and 
again,  "We  are  a  soft  nation.  .  .  .  Nobody 
walks  anywhere  any  more." 

Mr.  Colson,  who  will  retire  from  the  De- 
pturtment  of  Education  in  June,  has  earned 
wide  recognition  during  his  career  as  an 
athlete,  track  coach,  teacher,  and  member 
of  the  Olympic  Development  Conunlttee. 

He  has  been  honored  many  times  for  his 
outstanding  professional  leadership.  Earlier 
In  month,  the  AAHPER  presented  him  a 
plaque  recognizing  that  he  has  "dedicated 
his  life  to  the  promotion  of  school  and 
amateur  athletics"  in  the  state,  the  nation, 
and  the  world. 


THE  DIRTY  LITTLE  SECRET  THAT 
EVERYONE  KNOWS— THE  VAST 
INFLUENCE  OF  MONEY  IN  POLI- 

•ncs 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  afternoon  an 
issue  which  may  well  be  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  important  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  problem  Is  what  John  Gardner 
recently  referred  to  as  "The  Dirty  Little 
Secret  That  Everyone  Knows — The  Vast 
Influence  of  Money  in  Politics."  The  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  ITT-Hartford  case, 
the  conviction  of  one  of  our  colleagues  of 
taking  a  $25,000  bribe,  the  cases  of 
Bobby  Baker  and  Martin  Sweig,  high- 
ranking  aides  to  our  highest  leaders  in 
Congress — all  of  these  examples  point  to 
the  possibility  that  the  influence  of  big 
money  contributions  may  be  as  danger- 
ous to  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment as  is  our  ancient  grievance  of  racial 
discrimination.  The  problem  before  us  is 
that  of  reforming  the  political  campaign 
contribution  and  lobbying  laws  so  that 
all  of  us  are  free  from  the  undue  influ- 
ence which  Inevitably  must  stem  from 
excessively  large  contributions  to  our 
Incomes  from  special  Interests  of  im- 
mense wealth. 

The  Influence  of  money  In  political 
decisionmaking  has  been  with  us  since 
the  Inception  of  electoral  self-govern- 
ment. In  recent  years,  however,  the 
threat  of  concentrated  wealth,  working 
secretly  to  Influence  governmental  deci- 
sionmaking, has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. This  has  been  true  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations; the  issue  is  not  a  partisan  one. 
Within  the  past  year,  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman has  been  convicted  of  taking  a 
$25,000  bribe;  a  former  Republican  Con- 
gressman convicted  of  Income  tax  eva- 
sion. The  peril  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  Immense. 

Our  Nation  operates  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Our  people  must  consent 
to  file  honest  tax  returns,  consent  to  give 
honest  Judgment  In  Jury  cases,  consent 
to  serve  In  the  armed  services  In  time  of 
conflict.  That  consent  is  and  can  only  be 
based  on  faith  that  the  Government  It- 
self Is  honest. 

A  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Center  for 
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Political  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  reflects  speciflcally  the  trend 
which  I  believe  all  of  us  have  instinctively 
sensed  in  recent  years.  Since  1958,  tlie 
faith  and  trust  of  Americans  in  their  own 
Government  has  been  diminishin.;  rap- 
idly. During  the  past  7  years,  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  trusting  the  Govern- 
ment dropped  from  over  60  percent  in 
1964  to  less  than  40  percent  of  1970. 

During  the  same  time  frame,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked: 

Would  you  say  the  government  is  pretty 
much  run  by  a  few  big  Interests  looking  out 
for  themselves  or  that  it  is  run  for  the  bene- 
flt  of  all  the  people? 

The  percentage  of  Americans  believing 
the  Government  was  nm  for  the  beneflt 
of  all  the  people  dropped  imtil  by  1970, 
less  than  half  of  our  people  felt  they 
could  trust  the  Government. 

There  was  ample  reason  for  that  belief 
in  1970.  There  is  even  clearer  reason 
today.  An  increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  working  secretly  to  support  pol- 
itical candidates  and  to  influence  Gov- 
ernment decisions  is  not  only  welcomed 
but  encouraged  by  poUtlcians,  both  in 
the  administration  and  in  Congress.  Let 
me  more  precisely  define  the  three  evils 
which  so  endanger  the  Nation. 

First:  Is  the  new  concentration  of 
wealth,  primarily  in  big  business,  but  also 
In  big  labor;  second,  the  new  importance 
of  wealth  in  electoral  politics :  third,  the 
encouragement  of  secrtKiy  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  wealth  to  influence  political 
campaigns  and  governmental  decision- 
malclng. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  new 
concentration  of  wealth.  Vr.ere  can  be  no 
question.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  rec- 
ognized the  problem  nearly  3  years  ago. 
By  June  1969,  200  large  corporations 
controlled  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  assets  of  the  Nation. 
Corporate  mergers  had  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  previous  year.  The  Attorney 
General  said  in  a  speech  in  June  1969: 

The  danger  that  this  super  concentration 
represents  to  our  .  .  .  political  .  .  .  structure 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Despite  the  Attorney  General's  expres- 
sion of  concern,  his  ofiSce  was  to  drop 
the  antitrust  action  against  ITT  2  years 
later,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1972,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  percentage  of 
manufacturing  assets  controlled  by  the 
"Big  200"  had  increased  from  60  to  70 
percent. 

Today  less  than  2  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple own  80  percent  of  the  corporate  stock 
of  America;  less  than  3  percent  earn  over 
$25,000  per  year. 

A  Brookings  Institution  report  reflects 
that  the  top  20  percent  of  our  people 
earn  45  percent  of  the  gross  national  In- 
come; the  bottom  20  percent  earn  only 
3.2  percent. 

liiere  Is  Indeed  a  concentration  of 
wealth.  It  Is  Increasing,  often  by  the 
same  type  of  merger  as  between  ITT  and 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  which 
Assistant  Attorney  General  McLaren 
once  started  to  challenge  but  ultimately 
agreed  to. 

What  did  the  Attorney  General  mean 
when  he  said,  back  in  1969,  that  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  meant 
"danger  to  our  political  system?" 
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The  whole  thrust  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  at  its  inception  was 
restrain  the  accumulation  of  power,  to 
separate  and  diffuse  powers  among  three 
branches  of  Government,  to  create  the 
equivalent  of  a  fourth  branch,  the  press, 
with  freedom  to  criticize  and  print  the 
truth  about  government  itself. 

As  our  forefathers  recognized  that 
concentration  of  political  power  could 
mean  tyranny,  so  also  have  we  under- 
stood that  concentration  of  economic 
power  did  likewise.  When  only  5  percent 
of  the  people  can  afford  a  $1,000  cam- 
paign contribution,  it  behooves  us  to  con- 
cede that  political  power  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic power  has  been  concentrated  pre- 
cisely as  the  Attorney  General  described. 
Why  then  have  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  failed  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  terminate  this  increas- 
ing concentration  of  wealth  and  power? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in 
the  second  evil,  the  influence  of  big 
money  on  the  political  process.  Adminis- 
trations are  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  economic  power  of  big  business  as 
the  goal  of  our  economy — on  the  theory 
that  those  profits  will  ultimately  "trickle 
down"  to  the  public  at  large. 

This  administration  resurrected  the 
SST  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  supported  the 
bail -out  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
and  urged  the  granting  of  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee  to  Lockheed  under  conditions 
no  small  business  in  America  could  have 
hoped  to  obtain. 

In  1968,  the  Republican  Party  was  able 
to  raise  twice  as  much  money  from  busi- 
nessmen as  was  the  Democratic  Party 
from  all  sources.  As  the  administration 
in  power,  the  Republican  leadership  is  in 
a  beautiful  position  to  cash  in  on  Its  en- 
thusiasm for  big  business. 

President  Nixon's  chief  fundraiser  in 
1968,  Maurice  Stans,  was  named  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  4  years  and  then 
resigned  to  raise  money  4  years  later 
from  the  very  businesses  he  had  been 
regulating.  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
the  Nation's  chief  law  enforcement  ofQ- 
cer,  in  charge  of  all  antitrust  and  price- 
fixing  prosecutions,  is  In  an  excellent  po- 
sition, as  campaign  director  to  apply 
gentle  persuasion  to  wealthy  business- 
men to  make  large  contributions. 

If  ITT  and  Hartford  stockholders 
will  lose  $1.2  billion  from  a  successful 
antitrust  action.  It  is  understandable 
that  their  corporate  officers  might  think 
$400,000  a  paltry  sum  to  contribute  to 
those  who  might  help  them. 

Who  besides  big  businessmen  can  af- 
ford to  attend  $500  per  plate  dinners? 
The  $5  million  raised  from  a  single  Re- 
publican dinner  last  year  wsis  raised  al- 
most entirely  from  big  businessmen.  In 
Houston,  Tex.,  nearly  all  of  the  400  peo- 
ple In  attendance— raising  $200,000  for 
the  President's  reelection — were  report- 
ed to  be  oil  men.  What  does  this  bode  for 
the  hope  of  ending  the  oil  import  quota 
system  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's task  force  over  2  years  ago? 

The  administration,  like  Its  predeces- 
sor, has  not  hesitated  to  respond  swiftly 
and  helpfully  to  those  who  make  large 
campaign  contributions.  Consider  the 
great  mUk  boondoggle  of  last  spring,  fl- 
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nally  disclosed  In  the  newspapers  last 
September. 

The  Government  has  long  had  the 
power  to  guarantee  the  price  of  manu- 
factured milk.  Last  spring  that  guarantee 
was  $4.66  per  hundredweight.  The  dairy 
farmer  leaders  came  to  Washington  to 
seek  an  Increase.  On  March  12,  1972, 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire  Hardin  denied 
the  increase,  finding  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  dairy  farmers,  then,  10  days  later, 
on  March  22,  secretly  paid  $10,000  to  four 
Republican  campaign  committees.  The 
next  day,  March  23,  the  dairy  farmer 
leaders  were  granted  an  audience  with 
the  President  himself  at  the  White 
House.  The  following  day,  March  24.  the 
dairy  farmers  secretly  paid  $25,000  to 
10  Republican  committees  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  the  President.  Lo  and  behold, 
the  following  day,  March  25,  Secretary 
Hardin  announced  that  he  would  grant  a 
price  Increase  of  27  cents  per  hundred- 
weight on  the  basis  that  "continuing  re- 
search" had  turned  up  new  information 
on  rising  costs. 

Ten  days  later,  on  April  5,  $45,000  was 
given  to  nine  additional  committees,  and 
by  August  20,  a  total  of  $170,000  had  been 
given  to  at  least  68  conmilttees,  most  if 
not  all  of  them  based  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  a  loophole  in  the  law  per- 
mitted them  to  go  imrecorded  as  to  the 
source  and  amount. 

The  same  type  of  decision  accompanied 
the  same  type  of  dollar  contributions, 
had  not  been  uncommon  In  the  prior 
Democratic  administration.  In  his  just- 
published  book,  "The  PoUtlcal  Payoff." 
Washington  lobbyist,  Robert  Winter- 
berger  details  similar  payoffs  to  in- 
fluence Members  of  Congress  in  both 
parties. 

The  importance  of  money  to  politics 
can  easily  be  recognized  when  we  look 
at  the  1970  Senate  races  In  seven  large 
States.  Eleven  of  the  candidates  were 
millionaires,  and  all  seven  of  the  winners 
were  millionaires.  No  candidate  for  public 
office  today  has  even  the  remotest  chance 
of  winning  unless  he  has  either  Immense 
personal  wealth  or  wealthy  backers.  This 
Is  a  tragedy  for  the  democratic  process. 

Let  me  describe  one  additional  exam- 
ple of  power  of  wealth  and  the  power  of 
generous  campaign  contributions.  This 
example  came  to  Ught  last  November  In 
testimony  before  my  own  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Armco  Steel  was  the  69th  largest  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States  in  1970.  Its 
corporate  officers  were  reported  by  the 
Washington  Star  to  have  given  $14,000  to 
the  Nixon  campaign.  Armco  Steel  has 
also  been  one  of  the  worst  polluters  of  the 
Houston  ship  channel.  Its  Houston  plant 
for  years  had  been  putting  nearly  a  half 
ton  of  cyanide  per  day  into  the  ship  chan- 
nel. Cyanide  is  one  of  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stances known  to  man. 

On  December  9,  1970,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  filed  an  action 
to  force  a  termination  of  the  cyanide  dis- 
charge after  all  negotiations  with  the 
company  had  failed.  On  September  17, 
1971,  the  Federal  district  judge  issued  an 
order  requiring  that  the  discharge  of 
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cyanide  cease  forthwith.  On  September 
28,  the  president  of  Armco,  Mr.  C.  Wil- 
liam Verity,  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  at  the  White  House,  asking  him 
to  look  into  the  court's  decision.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  Mr.  Verity  was  reported  to 
have  commented  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally  had  been  contacted 
and  that  through  his  influence,  high  level 
consultations  were  going  on  at  that  mo- 
ment between  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  EPA  concerning  the  decision. 

On  October  4,  the  Houston  Business 
Journal  quoted  Verity  as  saying: 

I  pray  every  night  for  John  CionnaUy 
If  I  could  only  have  another  son,  his  name 
would  be  John  ConnaUy  Verity.  At  least  there 
Is  reality  in  Washington  and  it  changes  the 
entire  outlook  for  the  steel  Industry  and  most 
gratefully  Armco. 

As  a  result  of  Verity's  letter  the  White 
House  specialist  in  business  affairs,  Mr 
Peter  Planigan,  called  in  the  EPA  and 
Justice  Department  lawyers.  A  few  days 
later  on  November  4,  1971.  the  Govern- 
ment's lawyers  stipulated  to  a  modlflca- 
tion  of  the  court's  judgment  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  permitting  Armco  to  continue  the 
discharge  of  cyanide  until  July  1. 1972. 

The  seriousness  of  this  set  of  circum- 
stances lies  in  the  fact  that  after  a  law- 
suit was  in  progress,  after  a  judgment 
was  obtained,  the  posture  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  relaxed  not  by  the  argiunents 
of  counsel  of  Armco,  commimicated  to 
the  Government  attorneys  and  the  court, 
but  by  the  direct  Intervention  by  the  steel 
company  president  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Any  ordinary  htigant 
who  sought  to  stop,  personally,  a  lawsuit 
by  the  Justice  Department  would  be  con- 
demned or  prosecuted. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  coimtry,  at- 
tempts to  Interfere  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  litigation  by  the  parties  them- 
selves have  been  considered  a  violation  * 
of  law  and  reprehensible.  President 
Nixon  is  a  lawyer.  Nevertheless,  his  per- 
sonal assistant  Peter  Flanigan  ad- 
mittedly contacted  EPA  and  the  Justice 
Department  after  the  President  received 
Mr.  Verity's  letter. 

When  our  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  asked  Mr.  Flanigan  to 
come  before  the  Congress  and  explain 
this  situation,  he  declined,  claiming,  "ex- 
ecutive privilege." 

Mr.  Flanigtm  is  no  stranger  to  govern- 
mental decisions  which  mean  millions  to 
big  businessmen.  He  was  also  a  fund- 
raiser for  Mr,  Nixon's  1968  campaign, 
and  at  one  time  was  the  president  of  the 
Barracuda  Tanker  Corp.,  owner  of  the 
Liberian  flag  tanker  Sansinena.  Under 
U.S.  law.  the  tanker  was  ineligible  for 
U.S.  coastal  shipping  unless  a  waiver 
could  be  granted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Being  ineligible  for  such  trade, 
the  Sansinena  was  worth  an  estimated 
$4.5  million;  if  the  waiver  could  be 
granted,  its  value  was  estimated  at  over 
$11  million. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Fred  Hartley, 
president  of  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  had  re- 
portedly been  trying  to  obtain  a  waiver 
for  the  Sansinena.  The  waiver  could  not 
be  granted,  however,  so  long  as  UJ3.  tank- 
ers were  available  for  the  coastal  trade. 
On  February  25,  1970,  Flanlgan's  ^00 
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shares  of  stock  in  Barracuda  were  sold 
to  others  In  the  Barracuda  venture.  On 
March  2,  the  Treasury  granted  an  un- 
usually broad  waiver  for  the  ship,  on  the 
ground  that  the  national  security  re- 
quired It. 

Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  disclosed 
these  facts  in  a  speech  to  the  Soiate  on 
March  9,  stating  that  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  the  Government  had  made  $6.5  mil- 
lion for  Barracuda.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
prepared  to  hold  a  congressional  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  whereupon  the  White 
House  called  Treasury  officials  to  the 
White  House  on  the  evening  of  March  9. 
The  next  day,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
David  Kennedy,  announced  that  the 
waiver  would  be  canceled.  The  national 
security  apparently  no  longer  required 
the  Sansinena  for  the  coastal  shipping 
of  oil. 

These  examples  merely  Illustrate  the 
power  of  wealth  applied  to  the  govern- 
mental decisionmaking  process. 

The  Importance  of  secrecy  to  the  large 
business  donor  is  best  Illustrated  by  a 
letter  written  to  a  frioid  recently  by 
Thomas  P.  Pike,  a  wealthy  drilling  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  who  gave  $10,000 
to  the  1968  Nixon  campaign  and  once 
served  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

In  asking  for  major  gifts,  Pike  wrote: 

I  can't  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
protection  of  yotir  stake  and  my  stake  la  pre- 
cisely what  Is  at  stake  here. 

We  have  a  deadline  of  April  7th  to  meet 
for  this  Important  gift  phase  of  the  drive 
phase  of  the  drive,  because  that  is  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  new  Federal  campaign 
law  which  wiU  require  reporting  and  public 
disclosure  of  aU  subsequent  campaign  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  $100  which  toe  all 
naturally  want  to  avoid. 

Why  would  an  honest  campaign  con- 
tributor want  to  keep  his  gift  secret? 

With  secrecy  terminated  on  April  7. 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  the 
undue  influence  of  the  extremely  large 
gift.  When  we  in  the  Congress  suggested 
a  $5,000  limit  per  contributor,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  veto  the  bill. 

So  long  as  politicians  depend  on  big 
money.  It  will  be  hard  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  attacks  the  growing  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor. 

Recent  Government  reports  have  indi- 
cated that  this  disparity  is  increasing. 
Under  the  present  tax  laws,  individuals 
earning  $100,000  per  year  throiigh  vari- 
ous tax  breaks  in  the  law  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  various  legitimate  deductions 
to  reduce  their  tax  rate  to  perhaps  1  per- 
cent. 

This  is  about  half  the  rate  paid  by  the 
average  individual  earning  between  $10,- 
000  and  $15,000  per  year.  The  problem 
for  the  lower  income  earner  is  that  he 
misses  out  on  basic  amenities  of  life  by 
reason  of  the  proportionate  tax  pay- 
ments he  is  making. 

With  increasing  property  taxes  levied 
by  local  government,  it  is  becoming  less 
and  less  possible  for  the  young,  the  eld- 
erly, the  poor  or  the  disabled  to  ever 
hope  to  own  their  own  home.  Existing 
tax  laws  are  thus  structured  to  actually 
prevent  one  of  our  traditional  national 
goals — that  everyone  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  own  his  own  home. 
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m  fact,  tax  reform  may  be  the  num- 
ber (Hie  issue  of  our  time.  Not  just  tax 
reform,  but  a  shift  from  all  of  the  taxes 
which  fall  on  the  lower  middle-Income 
strata — the  real  property  tax,  the  sales 
tax.  the  social  security  tax.  the  proposed 
value  added  tax,  et  cetera — to  the  higher 
levels  of  Federal  Income  tax.  Yet,  how  do 
we  achieve  tax  reform  until  we  have  cam- 
paign contribution  reform?  What  Con- 
gressmen will  vote  to  put  a  higher  tax 
burden  on  the  very  people  upon  whom 
he  depends  for  reelection? 

I  think  it  is  now  time  we  recognized 
the  need  to  limit  Federal  campaign  con- 
tributions to  a  maximum  figure  of  $5,000 
per  donor,  with  enforceable  penalties 
against  the  evasive,  deceptive  or  indirect 
gift. 

I  think,  also,  that  we  should  consider 
public  financing  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns. Once  the  primaries  are  over,  ma- 
jor party  candidates  might  be  given  from 
the  U.S.  Treasm-y  a  specified  and  equal 
sum  of  money,  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in  their  district  or  State. 

Assuming  a  cost  of  $200,000  per  con- 
gressional district,  or  $87  million  to  the 
taxpayers  every  2  years,  the  cost  would 
be  far  less  than  that  we  pay  in  the  loss 
of  public  faith  occasioned  by  the  ITT, 
Armco,  San  Diego,  and  dsdry  farmer 
cases  and  the  periodic  disclosure  that  a 
Soiator  or  Congressman  is  the  benefi- 
ciary of  singularly  large  cami>algn  con- 
tributions from  special  interests.  Tax  re- 
form laws  which  might  be  passed  by  a 
new  Congress,  free  of  worry  about  its 
campaign  funds,  would  only  shift  the 
burden  to  the  same  wealthy  people  who 
are  now  contributing  those  funds  any- 
way. The  only  difference  would  lie  in 
the  loss  of  the  political  infiuence  which 
campaign  donors  now  exert  over  the 
politicians  who  depend  on  them  for  re- 
election. If  this  does  nothing  more  than 
restore  the  faith  of  Americans  that  their 
political  leaders  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  wealthy  special  interests,  it  will  rep- 
resent a  great  contribution  to  our  nation- 
al security  and  domestic  tranquility. 

fV>r  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced 
today  the  Federal  Campaign  Contribu- 
tion Limitation  Act,  which  will  limit  an 
individual's  total  contribution  to  a  can- 
didate and  all  of  his  committees  to  $5,000 
in  a  given  calendar  year. 
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Recognizing  that  Oreece  is  in  a  strategic 
position  In  the  Mediterranean  and  that 
Greece  is  a  faithful  and  staunch  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  a  loyal  member  of  NATO, 
we  urge  the  United  States  Congress  to  reverse 
its  imjustlfled  decision  in  curtailing  military 
aid  to  Greece.  We  also  ask  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  do  everything  In  his 
power  to  restore  military  aid  to  Greece. 


RESOLUTION  TO  MAINTAIN  STRONG 
TIES  WITH  GREECE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  National  Republican 
Heritage  Groups  in  their  recent  general 
assembly  in  Chicago  voted  in  favor  of 
maintaining  strong  ties  of  trade  and 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  and  for  a  continuation  of  military 
aid  to  Greece. 

This  is  a  position  I  have  followed  con- 
sistently and  urged  strongly  upon  my 
colleagues  in  this  body. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 


NUCLEAR  REACTOR  SAFETY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
presently  engaged  in  a  fight  to  stop  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  11 
miles  from  my  district  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

This  facility,  on  an  island  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  is  only  13  miles  upstream 
from  the  Torresdale  filtration  plant 
which  processes  more  than  half  the  city's 
water. 

The  staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  recommended  approval  of 
this  site  even  though  it  clearly  violates 
the  Commission's  recommendation  that 
a  reactor  of  this  size.  6,600  megawatts 
thermal  (MWT)  be  at  least  48  miles  from 
a  population  center  of  25,000  or  more 
persons. 

I  am  opposing  the  construction  of  this 
plant,  not  because  I  am  against  the  safe 
use  of  atomic  energy,  but,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  installation  would  be  a  definite 
hazard  to  the  millions  of  people  who  live 
in  the  critical  area  around  it. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Conmiission's  rec- 
ord In  this  area  is  deplorable.  It  refiects 
a  policy  of  Irresponsibility  in  the  critical 
area  of  safety  and  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Commission  is  supposed  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  matters  of  atomic 
energy.  Its  record  shows  that  instead  it 
has  been  representing  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  and  that  it  has  had  the  indus- 
try's interests  as  its  first  priority. 

To  this  date  no  definitive  work  has 
been  completed  on  all  aspects  of  opera- 
tional safety.  Until  now  there  has  been 
no  incontrovertable  evidence  that  the 
safety  and  emergency  equipment  is  ade- 
quate. In  fact,  there  are  a  growing  niun- 
ber  of  responsible  people  who  feel  the 
equipment  is  not  capable  of  meeting  the 
demands  that  will  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  fact  is,  the  AEC  has  not  done  its 
job  in  perhaps  its  most  vital  area  of  re- 
sponsibility, safety. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  May  5,  1972  issue  of 
Science,  which  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
this  situation: 

NtTCLKAB  Reactok  Safxtt:  At  the  AEC  the 
Wat  or  the  Dissenter  is  Hard 
A  number  of  disquieting  indications  have 
turned  up  in  the  past  2  years  to  suggest  that 
a  vital  safety  feature  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actors may  be  far  less  capable  of  preventing 
a  catastrophic  wscident  than  has  long  been 
assumed.  As  this  disturbing  information 
trickled  into  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
from  the  nuclear  Industry,  and  from  the 
AEC's  own  national  laboratories,  It  carried 
with  It  the  gravest  of  implications  for  public 
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safety.  For  the  feature  in  question — the 
emergency  core  cooling  system  (ECCS) — Is  a 
last -resort  device  meant  to  guard  against 
what  Is  thought  to  be  the  "maximum  cred- 
ible accident"  that  a  reactor  can  possibly 
sustain,  a  major  loss  of  cooling  water  through 
a  broken  pipe  or  valve. 

Now,  after  pondering  this  unseemly  prob- 
lem for  2  years,  the  AEC  Is  engaged  In  a 
showdown  public  hearing  on  It  with  environ- 
mentalists, utilities,  and  reactor  manufac- 
turers. From  the  testimony  so  far,  it  has  be- 
gun to  loolc  as  if  the  AEC's  own  administra- 
tive safeguards  are  In  as  questionable  shape 
as  the  reactors  It  licenses.  For  a  large  amount 
of  evidence  has  accumulated  suggesting  that 
AEC  policy-makers  have  been  studiously  Ig- 
noring, rejecting,  and  even  discouraging  dis- 
senting views  from  within  the  agency  in  the 
matter  of  emergency  core  cooling. 

The  argument  over  ECCS  U  neither  aca- 
demic nor  trivial.  Should  a  reactor's  searlngly 
hot  core  run  dry,  the  ECCS  Is  supposed  to  re- 
flood  It  with  water  within  seconds  after  the 
leak  occurs.  Should  the  ECCS  fall — or  even 
hesitate  for  long — the  core  could  melt  and 
ensuing  steam  explosions  could  scatter  Its 
radioactive  contents  over  a  wide  area.  The 
Indications  are  that  existing  designs  of  back- 
up cooling  systems  might  not  adequately 
reflood  a  reactor  after  a  major  leak. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  AEC  kept  Its 
growing  apprehensions  largely  to  Itself,  shar- 
ing them  with  the  four  companies  that  man- 
ufacture reactors  but  telling  the  public 
essentially  nothing.  Late  In  1970,  to  Its  credit, 
the  AEC  appointed  a  "task  force"  of  four 
senior  members  of  the  regulatory  staff  to 
take  a  look  at  the  problem  and  suggest  some 
answers. 

In  an  offhand  sort  of  way,  the  task  force 
acknowledged  that  the  AEC  Indeed  had  a 
serious  problem  when,  on  19  June  1971,  It 
Issued  a  set  of  special  instructions  for  op- 
erating and  evaluating  reactors.  These  "In- 
terim criteria,"  the  task  force  said,  would 
compensate  for  any  unforeseen  shortcomings 
In  backup  cooling  systems.  Happily  for  the 
multlbillion  dollar  nuclear  Industry,  the  "in- 
terim criteria"  Imposed  no  serious  hardships 
on  utilities  that  were  then  operating  some 
20  power  reactors.  Nonetheless,  an  AEC  press 
release  said,  these  special  regulations  were 
"clearly  conservative." 

That,  however  may  not  be  quite  the  case. 
And  Issuance  of  the  "Interim  criteria"  turns 
out  to  have  merely  been  the  beginning,  not 
the  end.  of  the  ECCS  affair. 

Last  January  the  new  AEC  chairman, 
James  R.  Schleslnger,  ordered  a  hearing  In 
the  matter  of  ECCS  to  allow  the  public  to 
comment  on  the  "Interim  criteria."  This  Is 
not  an  unusual  procedure  In  Itself,  but  what 
It  has  produced  certainly  Is. 

The  hearing,  which  may  continue  through 
the  summer,  has  already  uncovered  an  ex- 
traordinary welter  of  dissent  Inside  the  AEC 
over  the  way  that  the  agency  handled  the 
problem  of  emergency  core  cooling.  In  recent 
weeks,  half-a-dozen  foremost  specialties  In 
nuclear  reactor  safety  from  two  national 
laboratories  and  from  within  the  AEC's  regu- 
latory structure  have  testified  that  the  In- 
terim criteria  are — In  many  respects — any- 
thing but  conservative.  More  than  20  others 
within  the  AEC  appear  to  share  these  mis- 
givings. And  at  least  two  technical  experts — 
the  very  ones  who  recognized  the  problem  in 
the  first  place — have  said  that  question  still 
surrounding  the  adequacy  of  this  safeguard 
device  are  so  serious,  and  are  sd  far  from  be- 
ing resolved,  that  they  warrant  nn  immediate 
and  indefinite  moratorium  on  reactor  design 
changes  and  on  increases  In  reactor  power 
levels,  pending  further  research. 

B:it  mere  than  this,  compelling  evidence 
has  come  to  light  of  several  instances  in 
which  AEC  officials  apparently  have  tried  to 
prevent  more  conservative,  dissenting  opln- 
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Ions  from  percolating  up  from  the  AEC's  na- 
tional laboratories  and  out  Into  public  view. 
Utilities  and  reactor  manufacturers' are  yet 
to  be  heard  from,  and  they  are  expected  to 
testify  that  the  ECCS  regulations  are  In  some 
ways  too  conservative.  Though  the  'jalanoe  of 
testimony  may  yet  shift.  It  seems  at  this 
point  Inescapable  that  the  AEC  has  badly 
bungled  one  of  the  most  serious  safety  is- 
sues ever  to  arise — and  did  so  for  reasons 
that  are  not  at  all  clear — by  Ignoring  or  re- 
jecting the  more  conservative  juQgments  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  expertise  at  Its  disposal. 
The  hearing  that  has  aired  all  this  dirty 
laundry  Is  taking  place  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
rented  office  buUdlng  in  suburban  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  near  one  of  the  AEC's  three  head- 
quarters buildings  In  the  Washington  area. 
Technically,  It  Is  known  as  a  "rule-making" 
hearing,  one  meant  to  gather  Information  to 
assist  the  flve  AEC  commlssloneiB  In  deckling 
whether  to  change  a  proposed  or  existing 
regulation. 

The  hearing  is  being  held  now  partly  be- 
cause the  AEC  considered  Its  ECCS  regula- 
tions so  urgent  last  year  that  it  put  them 
into  force  without  providing  the  usual  30- 
to  60-day  comment  period.  What's  more,  en- 
vironmental groups  had  learned  of  the  AEC's 
concerns,  and  since  last  summer  have  been 
interjecting  the  core  cooling  issue  Into  more 
and  more  reactor  licensing  hearings.  In  an 
apparent  effort  to  settle  the  issue  once  and 
for  all,  Schleslnger  ordered  the  hearing. 

Although  it  has  now  raised  broad  questions 
about  freedom  of  dissent  and  about  rela- 
tions between  the  national  laboratories  and 
the  commission,  the  speclflc  Issue  at  hand  is 
the  adequacy  of  the  Interim  criteria  worked 
out  by  the  senior  task  force,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Stephen  H.  Hanauer,  the  chief 
technical  adviser  to  the  AEC's  regulatory 
staff.  '' 

Essentially,  the  Hanauer  group  did  two 
things:  It  laid  down  some  new  operating 
rules  for  power  reactors  which  are  aimed 
at  reducing  the  already  small  chance  of  a 
major  "loes-of-coolant  accident,"  or  LOCA. 
(One  such  rule  set  a  maximum  operating 
temperature  of  2300  degrees  C.)  Second,  the 
task  force  issued  special  Instructions  for  eval- 
uating the  performance  of  ECCS  In  the  event 
of  a  major  leak.  These  instructions  applied 
to  all  20  or  so  reactors  then  operating,  as  well 
as  to  more  than  100  being  designed  or  built, 
and  they  called  for  using  one  of  several  com- 
puter models  of  LOCA  phenomena  previously 
developed  by  the  AEC  and  Industry. 

The  Hanauer  group  recognized  that  com- 
puter models  of  ECCS  performance  have 
never  been  adequately  verified  by  expert- 
mental  work,  nor.  Indeed,  has  a  backup  cool- 
ing system  ever  been  tested  under  realistic 
operating  conditions  In  a  working  reactor 
(Science.  9  July  1971 ).  Nevertheless,  the  task 
force  felt  confident  that  a  lengthy  set  of 
"suitably  conservative"  assumptions  and  con- 
ditions It  prescribed  for  plugging  mto  the 
models  would  fully  buttress  the  model's 
weaknesses.  These  evaluatlons-by-computer 
would  then  bo  used  as  a  basis  for  licensing 
reactors  until  those  Initial  "disturbing  ques- 
tions" about  core  cooling  cotild  be  cleared 
up.  (It  might  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  question  first  arose  when  Inconsisten- 
cies between  computer  models  of  reactor  ac- 
cidents suggested  that  engineering  design 
assumptions  once  thought  to  be  conservative 
really  were  not.)  ,  » 

The  hearing  on  these  Instructions  has  been 
under  way  for  15  weeks  and  has  produced,  so 
far,  more  than  8,000  pages  of  oral  testimony 
and  thousands  of  pages  more  of  written  docu- 
ments. The  thrust  of  testimony  to  this  point 
has  been  to  substantially  discredit  the  as- 
serted conservatism  In  the  Hanauer  group's 
handiwork.  And  one  report,  in  the  trade 
newsletter,  Nucleonics  Week,  indicates  that 
chairman  Schleslnger  has  been  "upset"  to 
find   so   many   doubts   raised   about   safety 
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measures  that  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
were  thoroughly  defensible. 

Had  the  hearing  been  confined  to  utilities 
reactor  "vendors,"  and  the  AEC,  It  might  have 
been  a  far  swifter  and  less  mortUylng  affair 
What  made  the  difference  was  the  participa- 
tion of  some  60  environmental  groups  in  a 
coalition  calling  itself  the  National  Inter- 
veners. (The  Intervenors  are  receiving  some 
technical  support  from  half-a-dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
the  Boston  afiUlate  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.)  At  the  hearing,  the  In- 
tervenors are  represented  by  Daniel  Ford,  a 
23-year-old  Harvard  economics  graduate  and 
a  member  of  the  union  who  has  devoted  him- 
self for  the  past  year  In  reactor  technology, 
and  by  Myron  M.  Cherry,  an  aggressive  Chi- 
cago attorney  who  has  become  something  of 
a  b«te  noire  to  mldwestern  utilities  through 
his  Involvement  In  several  reactor  llcenslne 
hearings.  " 

Cherry  is  the  hearing's  most  striking  per- 
sonality. Lean,  wiry-haired,  exceedingly  in- 
tense, he  evinces  a  Naderesque  energy  and 
ardor.  A  sometimes  flamboyant  courtroom 
tactician,  he  pops  up  frequently  with  dis- 
cursive objections,  and  he's  not  above  de- 
livering a  verbal  shin  kick  to  a  hostile  wit- 
ness on  occasion.  (He  once  accused  Stephen 
Hanauer  of  sleeping  during  the  hearing.) 
"From  a  parliamentary  standpoint,"  Cherry 
said  In  a  recent  Interview,  "this  isn't  a  judi- 
cial proceeding,  it's  a  circus.  So  I  don't  nec- 
essarily feel  like  being  judicial." 

On  the  other  hand,  his  cross-examinations 
have  revealed  a  facet  of  the  ECCS  affair  that 
otherwise  might  never  have  seen  the  light  of 
day. 

The  environmentalists  scored  their  first 
points  early  In  February,  when  members  of 
the  AEC  regulatory  staff  presented  the  agen- 
cy's technical  justification  for  the  interim 
criteria.  It  soon  evolved  that  the  Hanauer 
group  had  Intended  to  write  a  detaUed  "white 
paper"  on  Its  findings,  but  never  got  around 
to  doing  so.  Hanauer  conceded  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  the  flve  commissioners  never  were 
furnished  with  technical  documents  support- 
ing the  criteria — and  thus,  by  Implication, 
had  accepted  them  on  faith. 

In  time,  the  regulatory  staff  did  write  a 
post  facto  justification  and  this  t>ecame  the 
AEC's  official  hearing  testimony.  Cherry  then 
Inquired  as  to  whether  any  of  the  staff  who 
were  present,  and  who  had  prepared  the  tes- 
timony, disagreed  with  It.  Seemingly,  with 
great  reluctance,  one  nuclear  engineer,  Q. 
Norman  Lauben,  raised  his  hand.  He  con-^ 
ceded,  "There  were  certain  portions  of  the 
testimony  that  I  would  have  to  consider  per- 
sonally as  not  being  sufficient."  He  went  on 
to  explain  that,  if  an  assumed  value  Involv- 
ing a  heat  transfer  coefficient — as  specified 
by  the  criteria — were  Inaccurate  by  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  20  percent,  then  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems  In  a  number  of 
reactors  might  not  be  able  to  prevent  melt- 
ing of  the  core  In  the  event  of  a  major  water 
leak. 

Lauben  had  raised  what  was  to  become  a 
central  question  in  the  hearing:  AEC  doc- 
trine holds  that  unknowns  in  reactor  be- 
havior can  be  offset  by  conservative  engineer- 
ing assumptions.  But  can  one  always  be  sure 
what  "conservative"  means? 

CyrU  O.  Lawson,  an  authority  In  core  cool- 
ing problems  from  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  elaborated  the  point: 

The  assertion  Is  that  conservative  assump- 
tions are  made  where  possible,  and  this  Is 
true.  But  there  are  some  areas  where.  In 
my  opinion,  we  don't  know  whether  the  as- 
sumption we  are  making  is  conservative  or 
not  because  we  don't  know  what  Is  occurring 
physically. 

As  to  whether  backup  cooling  systems 
would  or  would  not  perform  as  they  were 
supposed  to,  Lawson  said  that  both  possl- 
bUlties  were  equally  speculative.  No  one.  he 
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said,  had  ever  tabulated  the  "conservatisms" 
and  "xmconservatlsms"  presimied  to  exist  In 
ECCS  design,  "so  the  net  conservatism  Is 
unknown." 

On  9  March,  Philip  L.  Rittenhouse,  an- 
other safety  researcher  from  Oak  Ridge, 
pointed  to  what  he  felt  were  serious  techni- 
cal deficiencies  In  the  interim  criteria.  Then 
he  startled  the  hearing  by  asserting  that  a 
great  many  cf  his  colleagues  in  the  national 
laboratories  and  the  AEC  headquarters  staff 
shared  his  reservations  about  the  reliability 
of  backup  cooling  equipment.  Cherry  asked 
who  these  colleagues  were.  Rittenhouse  read 
into  the  record  the  names  of  28  persons, 
including  Lauben.  Lawson,  William  B.  Cot- 
trell.  the  director  of  nuclear  safety  pro- 
grams at  Oak  Ridge,  his  assistant  David  O. 
Hobson,  and  ten  top  officials  of  the  Aerojet 
Nuclear  Corporation,  which  manages  the 
safety  research  program  at  the  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station  in  Idaho.  Slgnlficai.tly. 
Aerojet  Nuclear  Is  responsible  for  running 
most  of  the  AEC's  emergency  core  cooling 
research,  much  of  which  has  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

■"niese  people  have  too  many  reserva- 
tions .  .  .  shared  too  generally,  for  me  to 
pass  off,"  Rittenhouse  said.  "These  reserva- 
tions [concern]  portions  of  the  LOCA.  May- 
be they're  just  not  sure  what's  going  on." 
Some  of  the  most  damaging  criticism  of 
the  way  the  AEC  handled  the  core  cooling 
question  has  found  Its  way  Into  the  hearing 
record  In  the  form  of  Internal  AEC  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda.  The  commis- 
sion Itself  released  a  large  number  of  such 
documents  after  Cherry  threatened  to  sue 
for  them  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Other  revealing  letters,  reports,  and 
memos  have  arrived  In  unmarked  envelopes 
In  Cherry's  morning  maU.  "The  AEC  leaks 
like  a  sieve,"  be  says. 

One  document  which  the  AEC  released 
during  this  period  was  a  "Dear  Jim"  letter, 
which  Alvln  M.  Weinberg,  the  director  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  wrote  to 
AEC  chairman  James  Schleslnger  on  9  Feb- 
ruary. In  It,  Weinberg  expresses  a  "basic 
distrust"  of  the  sort  of  computer  calcula- 
tions that  the  Hanauer  group  advocated  for 
evaluating  ECCS  performance,  "especially 
where  the  calculations  have  not  been 
checked  by  full-scale  experiments  .  .  .  and 
the  consequences  of  failure  are  serious." 

Weinberg  makes  a  second  point  worth 
quoting  at  length,  for  It  hints  at  one  ma- 
jor cause  of  the  AEC's  present  embarrass- 
ment: 

I  have  one  other  point,  I  believe  ORNL 
and  the  other  National  Laboratories  should 
have  been  as  Intimately  Involved  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Interim  criteria  as  we  have 
since  been  In  the  preparation  of  AEC  testi- 
mony for  the  hearings.  That  we  were  not  so 
Involved  reflects  a  deficiency  In  the  relation 
between  Laboratory  and  Commission  that 
troubles  me.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
rather  independent  expertise  of  the  national 
laboratories — an  expertise  which  can  only  be 
maintained  through  complete  access  to  In- 
formation—must be  called  upon  fully  by  the 
Commission  even  when  this  may  uncover 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  labora- 
tories and  the  staff  of  the  commission. 

So  far,  dissent  has  been  concentrated  In 
the  laboratories,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  them.  The  most  severe  and  detailed 
criticism  of  the  AEC's  handling  of  the  ECCS 
affair  has  come  from  two  members  of  the 
commission's  own  regulatory  staff.  Morris 
Rosen  and  Robert  J.  Colmar.  Until  the  staff 
was  reorganized  earlier  this  year.  Rosen 
headed  the  systems  performance  branch  of 
the  Division  of  Reactor  Standards  and  Col- 
lar was  his  deputy.  Together  they  were  di- 
rectly responsible  for  day-to-day  evaluation 
of  backup  cooling  systems. 

The  hearing  record  shows  that  last  1  June, 
Rosen  and  Colmar  flred  off  a  strongly  worded 
memo  to  the  Hanauer  task  force  urgently 
protesting  that  the  criteria  It  was  about  to 
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issue  were  not  conservative  enough  and 
would  not  prove  "technically  defensible"  as  a 
basis  for  reactor  licensing.  They  contended 
that  the  computer  models  that  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  criteria  were  crude  and 
arbitrary,  and  rested  on  only  a  thin  founda- 
tion of  experimental  verlflcatlon  of  ques- 
tionable relevance  to  the  huge  power  re- 
actors currently  being  built. 

They  argued  that  uncertainties  of  ECCS 
performance  appeared  so  great,  and  the 
sophistication  of  present  computer  models  so 
poor,  that  a  more  prudent  course  of  action 
would  be  to  institute  a  moratorium  on  re- 
actor design  changes  and  power-level  in- 
creases. At  the  same  time,  they  urged  a  rapid 
acceleration  of  core  cooling  research. 

Hanauer  has  acknowledged  that  the  task 
force  received  and  discussed  the  memo.  But 
its  advice  Is  not  reflected  In  the  regulations 
the  taskforce  Issued   18  days  later. 

It  appeared  at  one  point  that  the  AEC 
would  not  allow  Rosen  and  Colmar  to  testify 
at  the  hearing.  A  lower-level  decision  to  this 
effect  is  said  to  have  been  reversed  by  L. 
Manning  Muntzlng,  the  new  director  of  reg- 
ulation. 

The  two  engineers  testified  on  12  and  13 
April,  and  from  all  appearances  the  passage 
of  10  months  had  only  heightened  their 
qualms.  Rosen  presented  an  80-page  critique 
of  the  interim  criteria  in  which  he  charged 
that  "undeniably  serious  gaps"  exist  in 
knowledge  of  ECCS  rellabUlty.  He  said  that 
he  found  it  "disturbing  and  discouraging" 
to  see  the  dissenting  views  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  large  majroity  of  experts  avail- 
able to  the  regulatory  staff  "still  being  basi- 
cally ignored." 

"Margins  of  safety  once  thought  to  exist 
do  not,"  Rosen  warned,  "and  yet  reactor 
power  levels  continue  to  increase,  resulting 
in  an  even  more  tenuous  situation." 

(In  an  Interview,  Rosen  and  Colmar  at- 
tached an  Important  caveat  to  this  state- 
ment. They  said  that,  in  their  opinions,  the 
probability  of  an  individual  reactor  suffer- 
ing an  uncontrollable  accident  Is  low  enough 
— and  the  present  number  of  reactors  is 
small  enough — so  as  not  to  pose  an  undue 
risk  to  public  safety.  "We're  not  saying  re- 
actors working  today  are  going  to  blow  up," 
Colmar  emphasized.  "What  concerns  us  is 
the  future  situation,  when  100  reactors  are 
running  In  the  mld-1970's  and  a  thousand 
by  the  end  of  the  century.") 

For  his  part,  Colmar  traced  the  history  of 
the  AEC's  apprehensions  and  the  genesis  of 
his  own  dissent.  On  the  strength  of  his  story, 
he  and  Rossn  would  seem  to  rank  In  the 
major  league  of  government  whistle-blowers. 
Colmar  testified  that  In  February  1970 
he  was  assigned  to  evaluate  a  new  and  rela- 
tively sophisticated  computer  model  of  a 
loss-of-coolant  accident  which  Westlnghouse 
had  developed  for  its  reactors.  Colmar  said 
Westlnghouse  was  highly  enthusiastic  about 
the  model,  which  it  called  SATAN,  partly 
because  the  company  thought  it  demon- 
strated more-tban-adequate  capacity  In 
backup  cooling  systems  and  perhaps  even 
enough  to  permit  a  simpler,  less  costly 
design. 

Colmar  soon  came  to  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion.  Westlnghouse  was  reading  its  own 
model  Incorrectly,  and  far  from  showing  ex- 
cess cooUng  capacity  It  strongly  suggested 
that  design  assumptions  once  thought  to  be 
conservative  were  In  fact  overly  generous. 

Rosen  began  working  with  Colmar  on 
SATAN  and  together  they  communicated 
their  dismaying  findings  up  the  chain  of 
command.  By  May,  worried  memos  were  cir- 
culating through  the  regulatory  staff.  One, 
from  Edson  G.  Case,  head  of  the  reactor 
standards  division,  spoke  of  "serious  implica- 
tions" for  Westlnghouse  and  the  other  manu- 
facturers. A  memo  dated  2  Jxme  1970  from 
Richard  C.  DeToung,  one  of  Colmar's  super- 
visors, to  Peter  A.  Morris,  heed  of  reactor 
licensing,  reported  that  "Westlnghouse  has 
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admitted  In  private  conversations  that  they 
erred  In  their  Initial  claims.  .  .  .  [and]  The 
general  consensus  of  those  who  have  reviewed 
the  situation  is  that  a  serious  problem  has 
been  uncovered   for  all  PWR    [pressurized 

water  reactor]  plants " 

As  the  stunmer  wore  on,  doubts  about 
backup  cooling  broadened  to  Include  reactors 
made  by  Babcock  &  Wilcox.  At  the  same 
time,  reports  Altering  In  from  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  described  experi- 
mental evidence,  raising  a  "serious  question 
regarding  safety  margins  In  ECC  systems" — 
evidence  that  was  substantiated  late  In  1970 
by  some  dramatic  failures  of  a  small  mock-up 
of  an  ECCS  at  Idaho  (Science,  28  May  1971). 

LICENSING   CONTINUED 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  Information,  the 
AEC  refrained  from  holding  up  any  reactor 
licensing  activities  until  early  1971,  nearly 
a  year  after  the  problem  first  came  to  light. 
Indeed,  over  the  protest  of  Rosen  and  Colmar, 
the  AEC  certified  one  B  &  W  reactor  plant  aa 
safe  in  August  1970.  (The  name  of  the  plant 
was  not  divulged.) 

Toward  the  end  of  1970,  the  commission 
appointed  Its  senior  task  force,  a  commend- 
able gesture  at  least.  Glenn  Seaborg,  then 
chairman,  said  the  Hanauer  group  would 
"provide  overall  management  review  of  Im- 
portant safety  Issues,"  which  was  about  as 
close  as  the  AEC  ever  came  to  openly  admit- 
ting that  It  had  a  problem  on  Its  hands. 

Up  to  now,  the  AEC  had  reacted  laudably, 
if  slowly,  to  a  difficult  situation.  But  pres- 
sures apparently  came  to  bear  on  the  task 
force  to  produce  an  answer  that  was  both 
technically  sound  and  expedient.  As  time 
passed,  the  task  force  Is  said  to  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  worried  experts  as  its  dis- 
posal and  put  aside  Its  ambition  to  write  a 
definitive  "white  paper."  At  one  point,  the 
task  force  commissioned  a  state-of-the-art 
report  on  ECCS  from  Aerojet  Nuclear.  The 
draft  that  Aerojet  delivered  in  the  first  week 
of  April  1971  was  replete  with  pessimistic  talk 
of  experimental  work  yet  undone,  the  crude- 
ness  of  computer  models,  and  the  difficulties 
of  "patching"  them  up  with  conservative  as- 
sumptions that  no  one  could  be  sure  were 
conservative.  The  Aerojet  report  received  only 
cursory  attention,  and  the  task  force  flnally 
did  what  so  many  advised  against:  It  Issued 
its  interim  criteria  based  on  esssntlally  the 
same  computer  models  that  had  triggered  the 
whole  affair,  and  it  buttressed  them  with 
what  it  hoped  was  a  solid  dose  of  conserva- 
tism. The  flnal  product  was.  In  Colmar's 
phrase,  "a  triumph  of  hope  over  reason." 

Early  this  January,  Morris  Rosen  was  re- 
moved from  his  job  and  Colmar  requested  a 
transfer.  An  AEC  spokesman  said  Rosen  had 
been  promoted  to  a  higher  position — ^as  tech- 
nical adviser  to  the  director  of  regulation — 
with  added  responsibility.  While  that  may  be 
true,  he  also  has  less  to  do  with  emergency 
core  cooling.  "It's  the  sort  of  thing,"  he  says 
philosophically,  "that.  If  it  happened  very  of- 
ten in  an  organization,  you'd  have  to  won- 
der." 

Other,  related  events  may  also  give  one 
pause  to  wonder  whether  the  expression  of 
dissent  Is  not  a  difficult  and  sometimes  risky 
practice  in  the  AEC.  For  example,  there  Is  the 
letter  that  William  Cottrell  and  several  other 
at  Oak  Ridge  wrote  to  AEC  hetwlquarters  on 
6  December  1971,  criticizing  the  Interim  cri- 
teria and  speaking  of  "wide  gaps  in  our 
knowledge."  A  week  later,  one  of  Cottrell's 
snuperiors,  Donald  Trauger,  got  wind  of  the 
letter  and  took  the  unusual  step  of  calling 
L.  Nannlng  Muntzlng  about  it.  He  told  the 
director  of  regulation  that  the  letter  was  only 
a  draft,  that  it  didn't  represent  Oak  Ridge's 
views,  and  would  he  please  send  it  back? 
Muntzlng  compiled.  Testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing later  established  that  the  letter  was  not  a 
draft  and  that  it  certainly  reflected  the  views 
of  a  number  of  qualified  people  at  Oak  Ridge. 

A  month  or  so  later,  Schleslnger  found  It 
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necessary  to  call  Weinberg  and  ask  him  to  as- 
sure Cottrell,  Trauger,  and  other  that  any- 
one called  to  testify  should  feel  free  to  ex- 
press his  views  even  If  they  conflicted  with  of- 
ficial policy. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards,  the  semi- 
autonomous,  15-man  "watchdog"  of  reactor 
safety.  Participants  in  the  hearing  are  al- 
lowed to  submit  written  questions  to  the 
safeguard  group  but  the  AJEC  will  not  allow 
Individual  members  of  the  committee  to 
testify,  as  they  are  said  to  be  very  busy  and 
their  appearance  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. Actually  it  might,  but  not  the  AEC's. 
Several  members  of  the  ACRS  are  thought 
to  be  sympathetic  to  Rosen  and  Colmar's 
proposed  moratorium. 

REPORTS  BLUE-PENCn,ED 

Finally,  at  one  point  in  the  hearing.  It  was 
brought  out  that  AEC  headquarters  regularly 
blue-pencUs  reports  on  reactor  safety  re- 
search emanating  from  Aerojet  Nuclear  to 
remove  what  authorities  In  Washington  con- 
sider to  be  "speculative"  material.  J.  C.  Halre, 
an  Aerojet  ofBcial,  testified  that  he  thought 
•this  practice  was  "rather  an  Inhibition  of 
free  and  open  discussion,"  and  he  surmised 
that  It  was  done  by  the  Division  of  Reactor 
Development  and  Technology,  under  Milton 
Shaw,  "to  avoid  the  problem,  or  burden  If 
you  will,  of  having  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  an- 
swering public  Inquiries  [on  safety  matters] 
that  are  adressed  to  Congress  and  referred  to 
them."- 

The  whole  sorry  story  of  emergency  core 
cooling  generates  a  natural  compulsion  to 
seek  out  guilty  parties  and  assign  some 
measure  of  blame.  Rosen  and  Colmar,  who 
are  perhaps  In  the  best  position  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  are  unwilling.  They  tend  to 
ascribe  the  affair  to  human  nature,  to  call 
It  a  product  of  groupthlnk  and  the  bureau- 
crat's instinct  to  keep  programs  running  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  "It's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  can  happen  In  any  regulatory  agency," 
Rosen  says. 

That's  probably  part  of  the  problem.  Cer- 
tainly there  have  also  been  barriers  In  com- 
munication between  the  nuclear  safety  pro- 
gram and  the  AEC's  regulatory  arm;  per- 
haps safety  programs  belong  under  the  aegis 
of  regulatory  authority,  not  the  development 
side  of  the  AEO. 

In  any  event,  given  that  emergency  cool- 
ing Is  only  a  small  part  of  nuclear  safety 
technology.  It  wo\ild  seem  worth  the  while 
of  Congress  to  take  a  penetrating  look  at  the 
health  of  reactor  safety  research  and  the  use 
of  expert  opinion  by  the  AEC. 


WILLOWS  DAILY  JOURNAL  OPPOSES 
ESCALATION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  hoped  that  the  Vietnam  war  would 
not  be  an  Issue  in  the  1972  election.  De- 
spite its  political  advantages  for  the  op- 
position party,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "good  war."  There  are  only  bad  wars 
and  very  bad  wars;  the  endless  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  is  one  of  the  worst. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  fought 
the  election  on  the  issues  of  the  economy, 
credibility,  national  priorities,  and  so 
forth. 

But  President  Nixon's  imfortunate  es- 
calation of  the  w£ir  has  brought  It  back  to 
center  stage.  He  has  given  up  the  pre- 
tense that  the  war  is  fading  away,  and 
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has  begim  the  heaviest  bombing  in  his- 
tory— a  bombing  which  he  must  con- 
tinue indefinitely  if  the  Saigon  regime  is 
to  have  hope  of  surviving. 

So  far  the  Soviets  have  reacted  with 
restraint,  and  I  hope  they  will  continue 
to  do  so — which  means  we  had  better  not 
push  our  luck. 

Now  is  the  time  for  testing  the  will  and 
determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people — the  artificial  American  buttress- 
ing must  be  phased  down  if  the  will  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  is  to  surface. 

These  issues  are  perceptively  discussed 
in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Willows  Daily 
Journal  of  Willows,  a  niral  newspaper 
in  north  central  California.  I  insert  this 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro: 

An  Absttrd  War 
(By  Lyon  Evans) 

About  a  week  or  so  ago  I  decided  I  was 
going  to  stop  using  the  Journal  editorial 
page  as  a  sounding  board  for  my  frustra- 
tions over  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  simply  nothing  more  that 
could  be  said  about  this  squalid  adventiire 
that  hadn't  already  been  said  before — and 
many  times  over.  Those  with  the  predispo- 
sition to  grasp  my  point  of  view  would  long 
since  have  done  so,  I  thought:  those  who 
hadn't  were  simply  beyond  the  reach  of 
whatever  I  could  tell  them. 

Yet  as  I  sit  fumbling  at  the  typewriter 
In  the  aftermath  of  Nixon's  latest  Viet  Nam 
bombshell,  my  shame,  rage,  sadness  and  fear 
have  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  take  up  the  cudgels  still  an- 
other time. 

In  a  word,  by  ordering  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  harbor  and  the  interdiction  of 
supply  lines  from  China.  Mr.  Nixon  has  sent 
the  United  States  down  a  road  from  which 
there  well  may  be  no  return.  It  Is  a  road 
full  of  unknown  pitfalls  and  dangers;  it  Is 
a  road  down  which  no  one  man  had  a  right 
to  send  us. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — this  Is  major, 
escalation  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  Like  the 
Laotian  and  Cambodian  Invasions  before  It, 
it  Is  an  act  of  extreme  recklessness,  one  that 
had  been  considered  and  rejected  five  years 
ago  by  that  extreme  Hawk,  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Also  like  Cambodia  and  Laos,  It  is  an  act 
which  will  probably  have  comparable  re- 
sults— that  Is  to  say,  worthless  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  Instrumental 
as  a  source  of  deeper,  more  destructive  and 
probably  Irreversible  American  Involvement. 

The  prospect  of  American  Jets  and  bomb- 
ers blasting  hell  out  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
landscape  is  not  new,  of  course;  but  the 
prospect  of  American  battleships  dropping 
mines  into  Haiphong  harbor  and  challeng- 
ing Russian  ships  to  a  game  of  "chicken." 
in  the  fashion  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  ts. 

It  is  not  a  prospect  which  can  hold  out 
any  comfort  to  a  sane  man — but  then,  In 
this  Instance,  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  taken  leave  of  his  sanity.  Consider  the 
possible  consequences,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  a  mind  admittedly  benumbed  at 
this  hoiu-  by  the  magnitude  of  the  situa- 
tion: 

1.  The  Moscow  summit  almost  surely  will 
be  cancelled.  This,  along  with  Its  attendant 
prospects  of  improved  International  rela- 
tions. Including  possible  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tions agreement.  Mr.  Nixon's  desire  not  to 
lose  a  war  that  cannot  be  won  in  an  Irrele- 
vant part  of  the  world  apparently  takes 
precedence  over  all  that. 

2.  The  Russians  almost  surely  will  be 
pushed  Into  greater  belligerence,  i>erhaps  In 
such  places  as  Berlin  and  the  Middle  East  as 
well  as  Viet  Nam.  For  the  Russians  have  been 
gratuitously,  shamelessly  bullied,  and  blamed 
for  a  war  that  they  have  only  marginally 
been  involved  In.  And  for  them  to  act  like  a 
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"pitiful,  helpless  giant"  (if  you'll  pardon  the 
expression)  in  this  Instance,  however  other- 
wise statesmanlike  It  might  be.  Is  surely  more 
than  anyone  has  a  right  to  expect. 

3.  The  Chinese  may  well  Intervene.  For 
those  who  scoff  at  the  prospect,  consider 
what  happened  in  Korea  22  years  ago.  And 
consider  what  Oeneral  MacArthur  said  about 
getting  involved  In  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

4.  America  is  apparently  now  committed 
not  to  "ending  the  war,"  as  Nixon  pledged 
four  years  ago,  but  contlnxUng  and  expand- 
ing it — indefinitely. 

Measured  against  all  this,  what  positive  re- 
sults does  the  United  States  stand  to  gain 
from  the  latest  round  of  escalation?  Namely, 
as  Mr.  Nixon  put  It,  staving  off  a  South  Viet- 
namese defeat — at  least,  prior  to  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  And  that's  about  all.  For  to 
entertain  the  notion  that  the  latest  saber- 
rattling,  after  25  years  of  war,  will  Induce  the 
North  Vietnamese,  to  stop  fighting  and  beat 
their  swords  Into  plowshares.  Is  even  more 
fantastic  than  the  other  premises  on  which 
this  fantastic  escalation  \s  based. 

Finally,  to  cap  It  all,  we  have  the  prospect 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States — a  man 
with  a  conspiratorial  view  of  history  and  a 
tendency  for  lurid  over-dramatization  of 
events  (in  the  "Checkers  Speech,"  "last  press 
conference,"  "Six  Crises"  etc.) — single- 
handedly  Ignoring  the  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can public,  many  of  his  advisors,  his  own 
past  rhetoric  and  promises  and  the  dictates 
of  what  should  pass  for  common  sense,  in 
embarking  on  a  course  of  action  the  conse- 
quences of  which  even  he  cannot  fully  fore- 
All  of  which  Is  enough  to  make  me,  per- 
sonally, depressed  as  hell.  But  worse:  It  dis- 
gusts me;  it  so  thoroughly  sickens  me  and 
darkens  my  already  tenuous  faith  In  this 
coimtry  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  that  I  feel 
reduced  to  some  sort  of  impotent  marsh- 
mallow,  floimderlng  aroxind  in  search  of 
something  that  can't  be  co-oped  by  the  gal- 
loping absiirdlty. 

What  to  do  in  such  a  situation?  Demon- 
strate?  Write   letters   to   my  congressman? 
Throw  bombs  and  bricks?  Refuse  to  pay  my  ' 
taxes?  It  all  sounds  futile,  and  a  bore. 

I  suppose  there  Is  really  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  tight  and  pray — or  possibly  begin  packing 
one's  bags  for  Lapland  or  New  Guinea — some- 
where, anywhere  there  aren't  any  newspapers 
or  television  sets  or  other  grubby  reminders 
of  this  latest  nightmare  concocted  by  our  p>o- 
Utlcal  wise-men. 

Tet  the  sad  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  place 
on  earth  that  one  can  escape  to  at  this  hour 
to  forget  the  shame  and  folly  America  has 
brought  upon  herself  in  continuing  and  now 
escalating  the  Viet  Nam  War.  We  have  simply 
exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
morality  and  common  sense,  and  whatever 
terrible  things  happen  to  us  as  a  result,  will 
probably  be  Just  what  we  deserve.  This  is  not 
a  prospect  I  find  easy  to  live  with;  the  ques- 
tion Is,  how  the  Hell  can  Mr.  Nixon? 


MAN'S  INHUMANTTY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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WEALTH,  NOT  HEALTH,  MOTIVATES 
INSURANCE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  MXW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
private  health  insurance  industry  has 
traditionally  shown  far  greater  interest 
in  wealth  than  health.  As  a  result,  it  must 
bear  a  Iso-ge  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  skyrocketing  medical  costs 
we  are  experiencing  today. 

It  has  shown  itself  either  imwilling  or 
unable  to  do  much,  if  anylliing,  about 
keeping  prices  down.  Its  emphasis  on 
treatment  in  hospitals  rather  than  in  less 
expensive  outpatient  facilities  has  helped 
send  costs  up. 

If  we  are  to  have  meaningful  reform 
in  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health 
care  in  this  Nation — and  ttiat  is  some- 
thing sorely  needed — we  must  begin  with 
the  abolition  of  the  private  health  in- 
surance industry. 

This  point  is  clearly  made  in  a  coliunn 
by  Judith  Randal  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  May  18, 1972. 1  include  that 
column  for  all  to  see : 

Of  Health  Insttrance  and  Proftts 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

If  you  are  beguiled  by  those  ads  that  por- 
tray Insurance  agents  as  friendly  fellows 
whose  pleasure  It  Is  to  help  you  out  of  Jams, 
you  may  find  the  following  instructive  read- 
ing. It  is  from  a  booklet  called  "Introduce 
Yourself  to  Health  Insurance"  that  was  pre- 
pared for  the  training  of  agents  for  the  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty  Co. — the  largest  commer- 
cial writer  of  health  policies  which  last  year 
collected  over  $1  billion  worth  of  premiums. 

"Ever  buy  a  used  car?"  it  begins.  "It's  a 
risky  business.  The  Super  Whlzbang  gleam- 
ing m  the  sun  on  Honest  Abe's  lot  may  look 
OK,  but  it  co\Ud  end  up  costing  you  a 
bundle  ...  If  you're  as  dc^ey  as  we  are 
about  cars,  you'll  take  It  to  a  good  'under- 
writer'— a  good  mechanic  .  .  .  You  see  what 
we're  getting  at.  An  Insiirance  company  is 
something  like  a  used  car  buyer.  Before 
accepting  a  risk,  the  company  underwriters 
It  by  using  sources  that  can  provide  useful 
information  about  the  rtsk  .  .  .  Otherwise, 
it's  bound  to  wind  up  with  a  file  full  of 
clunkers." 

When  you  are  In  business  to  make  a  profit, 
as  all  commercial  insurance  companies  are, 
the  aim  Is  to  minimize  the  risk  in  order  to 
maximize  profits.  But  what  the  booklet 
doesn't  say  is  that  the  risk  of  an  individual's 
not  being  able  to  get  health  Insurance  Is  far 
greater  than  any  chances  the  Industry  takes. 

One  reason  for  this  U  that  If  you  are 
among  the  estimated  60  million  Americans 
who  do  not  derive  their  health  insurance 
protection  from  a  group  poUcy  embracing 
at  least  25  members  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, big  brother  is  watching  you.  What  this 
means  is  that  should  you  or  someone  in  your 
family  file  a  claim — or  even  make  applica- 
tion for  coverage — everjrthlng  the  Insurance 
company  can  find  out  about  you  and  them 
will  be  filed  in  a  computer  bank  to  which  the 
760  life  insurance  firms  that  sell  health 
policies  subscribe. 

The  bank  is  called  the  Medical  Informa- 
tion Bureau  and  has  Its  headquarters  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  although  the  records  are 
processed  by  a  division  of  the  Sperry-Rand 
Corp.  In  Boston.  Among  the  classifications. 
In  addition  to  almost  every  "health  Impair- 
ment" known  to  medicine  are  "sexual  devia- 
tion," "unhealthy  appearance"  and  a  his- 
tory of  "lues"— a  euphemism  for  syphUla. 

Nor  need  you  even  have  been  sick  or 
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abnormal  for  your  records  to  find  their  way 
into  this  vast  computerized  memory.  Per- 
haps you  have  been  guilty  of  "reckless 
driving"  or  have  a  "poor  retaU  credit  rating." 
Or  it  may  be  that  two  members  of  your 
family  developed  cancer  before  age  60  or  had 
the  same  hereditary  disease.  Or  perhaps  you 
have  only  one  eye  or  have  gained  or  lost  10 
pounds  or  more  in  the  past  year.  Drawing 
as  it  does  on  everything  from  physical  ex- 
aminations and  hospital  records  to  Veteran 
Administration  files,  the  computer  doesnt 
miss  a  trick. 

And  what  If  the  report  of  another  per- 
son's disability  ends  up  by  mistake  In  your 
computerized  pigeon  hole?  There  Is  nothing 
you  can  do  about  it  since  the  Mrp  never 
checks  with  you  and  regards  its  data  as 
"confidential." 

This  stricture,  however,  does  not  deter 
members  of  the  MIB  from  exchanging  files 
among  themselves.  According  to  Information 
supplied  to  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly subcommittee — the  source,  too,  of  the 
other  details  in  this  column — ^there  Is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  sharing  of  print-outs  of 
the  12.5  million  profiles  now  in  the  data 
bank.  In  fact,  a  notation  on  the  MIB 
"health  Impairment"  classification  list  says 
that  "details"  can  be  obtained  by  payment 
of  one  dollar. 

To  be  sure,  the  names  of  the  doctors  and 
hospitals  involved  are  often  omitted  from 
the  prlnt-outs  to  protect  their  confidential- 
ity. But  your  right  to  privacy  Is  not  the 
MIB's  concern.  Thiis,  you  may  find  that  you 
cannot  buy  health  Insurance,  have  to  pay 
more  for  it  than  other  pec^le,  or  can  buy  it 
only  If  coverage  for  what  alls  you  is  spe- 
cifically excluded.  (The  same  Is  true  If  you 
purchase  health  insurance  from  a  casualty 
Insurance,  rather  than  a  life  insurance,  com- 
pany. These  finns  have  a  similar  Information 
network  called  the  Casualty  Index  Bureau, 
whose  mailing  address  is  in  Morristown, 
NX) 

If  the  government  were  to  discriminate 
against  you  as  an  individual  because  of  In- 
formation In  its  files,  you  could  Justly  claim 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  bill  of  attainder  and 
seek  relief  in  the  courts.  But  there  is  no 
court  whose  writ  runs  to  the  computer- 
ized memories  of  the  MIB  and  OIB,  and 
consequently  no-  apparent  way  to  get 
redress. 

All  of  which  suggests,  to  state  the  obvious, 
that:  (1)  companies  that  sell  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  health  policies  in  this  country 
are  more  interested  in  profits  than  they  are 
in  public  service  and  (2)  to  expect  a  national 
health  insurance  plan  based  on  private  en- 
terprise to  be  productive  of  a  fair  shake 
for  all  Americans — as  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  others  have  proposed — Is  excessively 
naive. 


WILTON  ROBERTS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  1,  1972,  Mr.  Wilton  Roberts 
was  honored  with  an  open  house  at  the 
Greenfield  mgh  School,  Greenfield. 
Tenn.  He  is  retiring  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roberts  taught  both  Mrs.  Jones 
and  me  in  high  school  and  we  remem- 
ber him  as  a  fine  teacher,  dedicated  to 
his  work,  and  interested  in  his  students. 
His  devotion  to  his  work  and  students 
made  him  an  outstanding  educator. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Tri-City  Ob- 
server included  a  story  announcing  Mr. 
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Roberts*  retirement  and  recoimting  some 
of  the  highlights  of  his  career : 

Crrr  To  Honob  Wilton  Robests 

Greenfield  residents  wlU  honor  one  of 
their  all-time  top  educators  Monday  when 
they  observe  "WUton  Roberts  Day." 

HighUght  of  the  day  will  be  a  special 
Open  House  Monday  evening,  May  1,  from 
7  to  8  o'clock  at  Greenfield  High  SchooL 
The  Open  House  will  feature  a  short  pro- 
gram at  7:30  honoring  Mr.  Roberts,  who  Is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  devoted  46  years  of  serv- 
ice as  teacher  and  administrator  In  the  field 
of  education.  The  past  seventeen  years  of 
this  period  have  been  devoted  to  education 
In  Greenfield,  during  which  he  has  served 
as  principal  of  both  the  high  school  and 
elementary  school. 

Mayor  Johimy  Tharp  Tuesday  made  the 
day  an  official  celebration  when  he  Issued  a 
proclamation  proclaiming  May  1  as  "Wilton 
Roberts  Day." 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  in  Henderson  Coun- 
ty. He  attended  public  schools  in  Henderson 
and  Chester  counties.  He  began  his  college 
education  at  Freed-Hardeman  College,  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  Union  Univer- 
sity. 

He  received  his  B.A.  degree  and  did  gradu- 
ate work  at  UT  and  George  Feabody  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Roberts  began  his  career  in  education 
46  years  ago.  He  served  as  principal  at  Ruth- 
erford and  Centervllle  and  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Trimble  Special  School  District 
for  13  years. 

He  then  came  to  Greenfield  and  served  for 
fifteen  years  as  principal  at  Greenfield  High 
School.  The  past  two  years  he  has  been  ele- 
mentary school  principal. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Madison,  Dyer  and  Weakley  County  Edu- 
cational associations.  He  recently  completed 
a  term  of  office  as  president  of  the  West 
Tennessee  Education  Association. 

He  is  a  40-year  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Education  Association  and  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  honorary  educational  frater- 
nity. 


PEACE  DEMONSTRATIONS 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation's  Capital  hsis  once  again 
undergone  a  weekend  of  protest. 

Yesterday,  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  which  I  be- 
lieve reflects  the  current  thinking  of  a 
great  many  Americans  on  the  question 
of  these  so-called  peace  demonstrations. 

With  the  thought  tiiat  many  of  my 
colleagues  would  appreciate  reading  the 
contents  of  this  outstanding  editorial, 
I  believe  it  should  be  recorded  in  the 
Record : 

Main  Purpose  Is  Thottble 
It  should  be  reasonably  clear  by  now  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  organized  "peace" 
demonstrations    Is    not    peace    at   all,    but 
toouble. 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  leaders  of  these 
groups  ts  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But 
the  real  mottve  is  obscure.  Insturectlon 
seems  to  be  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

After  the  latest  "protest"  weekend  here, 
the  leaders  Issued  a  statement  in  the  Joint 
name  of  the  "National  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion" and  the  "People's  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Jiistlee."  The  statement,  as  xisual,  ac- 
cused the  police  of  acting  "In  a  deliberately 
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provocative  way  to  Interfere  with  our  rlgbt 
of  free  asembly." 

The  police  bave  been  generously  tolerant 
of  these  demonstrators.  They  have  permitted 
them  to  assemble  on  public  property  (In 
this  case  the  Capitol  steps) ,  to  parade  thru 
congested  streets,  to  Interfere  with  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  visit  Washing- 
ton, to  Utter  parlES  and  streets,  to  disrupt 
traffic,  to  carry  the  Viet  Cong  flag,  to  Insult 
public  officials,  even  to  burn  effigies. 

But  the  "right  of  free  assembly,"  as  prac- 
ticed In  the  national  capital  over  the  week- 
end, included  an  attempt  forcibly  to  block 
entrances  to  the  Pentagon,  a  barrage  of 
rocks,  bottles  and  bricks  thrown  at  police, 
broken  windows  In  government  buildings, 
setting  taxpayer-owned  Information  booths 
on  fire. 

This  weekend  was  tame  compared  to  many 
In  the  past.  Only  a  year  ago,  a  monster  dem- 
onstration turned  Into  a  riot.  Thousands 
were  arrested. 

In  the  end,  only  a  relative  few  actually 
were  prosecuted.  But  the  police  made  their 
point.  This  time  the  crowds  were  far 
smaller.  The  disorder  was  reduced  to  skirmish 
proportions.  The  damage  was  negligible  by 
comparison. 

The  taxpayers  again  wUl  get  the  bill— 
for  damages  to  public  property  and  for 
extra  police  protection.  But  It  may  be  the 
message  Is  getting  across:  This  country  will 
tolerate  dissent,  freely  but  not  when  It  Is 
exercised  with  violence,  destruction  and 
mayhem. 


INFLATED  RETAIL  PRICES 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  UNK 

or  NOBTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  article  in  the 
May  9  New  York  Times  by  Lacey  Pos- 
biu-gh  which  alleges  a  link  between  orga- 
nized crime  and  the  inflated  retail  price 
of  meat  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area. 

With  all  of  the  furor  over  high  meat 
prices,  this  information  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  should 
take  special  note  of  the  part  played  in 
this  by  our  colleague  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  a  member  of  the  House 
Livestock  and  Grains  Subcommittee  who 
first  called  attention  to  the  sharply 
escalating  price  of  retail  meat  cuts  as  the 
beef  moved  from  the  producing  areas  of 
the  midwest  and  west  into  eastern  metro- 
politan centers. 

That  subcommittee  also  has  heard* 
testimony  from  Mr.  Scoppetta,  a  special 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  and  a  Manhattan 
grand  jury  still  is  looking  into  the  over- 
all picture. 

The  article  follows : 

|Prom\he  New  York  Times,  May  9, 19721 

High  Meat  Prices  Laid  to  Rackets 

(By  Lacey  Fosburgh) 

The  Infiltration  of  organized  crime  Into  key 
positions  In  the  New  York  City  meat  Industry 
has  artificially  Inflated  the  reUll  prices  for 
fresh  meat  In  supermarkets  by  15  per  cent, 
according  to  Information  developed  by  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney's  Office  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  here  and  In 
Washington. 

Consumers  buying  meat  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area,  they  say.  are  putting  at  least 
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a  million  dollars  a  week  directly  Into  the  cof- 
fers of  organized  crime. 

TEARS  OF  COLLUSION  ALLEGED 

Racketeers — both  In  the  Industry  and  In 
the  unions  that  service  It — have  reportedly 
been  In  collusion  for  at  least  two  years  "sys- 
tematically" extorting  "week  by  week,  month 
by  month,"  as  one  source  put  It,  "vast  sums 
of  money"  from  the  supermarket  chains  and 
the  wholesale  suppliers. 

"This  Is  the  price  they  pay  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness," another  source  said,  "the  price  of  labor 
peace." 

This  picture  of  extortion,  bribery  and  the 
ultimate  victimization  of  the  consumer 
emerged  from  a  series  of  Interviews  in  the  last 
few  weeks  with  Federal  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  members  of  a  Congressional 
subcommittee  investigating  the  meat  indus- 
try and  experts  on  organized  crime  In  general. 

Possible  collusion  between  key  figures  In 
the  industry  and  the  unions — principally  Lo- 
cal 174  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers  Workmen's  Union — has  been  the 
focus  of  an  investigation  by  the  Manhattan 
District  Attorney's  office  for  more  than  a  year. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  grand  Jury  was  con- 
vened to  hear  evidence  on  such  crimes  as  ex- 
tortion, coercion,  grand  larceny,  bribe  receiv- 
ing by  labor  officials  and  commercial  bribery. 

Through  the  years  racketeers  have  gained 
control  perlodlcallj  of  various  branches  of 
the  food  Industry,  such  as  trucking  opera- 
tions, and  have  been  implicated  In  crimes  In- 
volving processed  and  kosher  meats.  The 
sources  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the 
system  operating  in  New  York  now  was 
far  more  pervasive. 

Sources  have  disclosed  that  the  dally  op- 
eration Is  rather  straightforward.  Representa- 
tives of  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  outfits 
are  approached  by  racketeers,  who  make  it 
clear  that  unless  they  inflate  their  prices  and 
hand  over  the  extra  money,  their  companies 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  stay  In  business  be- 
cause of  severe  labor  troubles. 

TEtEY'RE  BITTING  PROTECTION 

"It's  really  very  scary,"  said  one  Federal 
source.  "They're  threatened,  and  they  pay 
off.  They  have  to,  I  suppose.  They're  buying 
protection." 

Representative  John  Melchw,  Democrat  of 
Montana,  whose  House  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grain  has  been  looking  Into 
the  meat  Industry  for  more  than  a  year,  said : 

"The  activity  of  organized  crime  in  meat 
sales  in  New  York  Is  much  broads:  than 
anything  luicovered  before.  We're  talking 
about  quarters  and  sides  of  meat,  vast 
volumes  of  beef  sold  every  day  of  the  week. 
We're  talking  about  a  drain  from  the  con- 
sumers that  runs  into  over  a  million  a  week." 

Alfred  J.  Scotti.  the  Chief  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  New  York  County,  and  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Franklyn  Snltow  are  In 
charge  of  the  Investigation,  here,  but  they 
have  refused  to  comment  on  the  case. 

The  key  question  disturbing  most  officials 
aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  is 
precisely  how  much  the  consumer  is  being 
affected.  Virtually  all  sources  questioned  said. 
New  York  prices  were  Inflated  approximately 
15  per  cent. 

They  said  they  had  arrived  at  the  16  per 
cent  average  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  said,  the  evidence  uncovered  by  the 
Manhattan  prosecutors  and  various  Federal 
agencies — with  the  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance, informants  and  cooperative  witnesses — 
Indicates  that  the  racketeers'  take  ranges 
from  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  on  some  Items  to  as 
much  as  30  or  35  on  others. 

Secondly,  they  point  to  the  consistent  dis- 
crepancy In  meat  prices  here  and  In  Chicago 
where,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  during  the  last  year  virtually  all 
meat  sold  was  30  to  60  cents  a  pound  che^er 
than  here. 

As  Representative  Melcher  put  It:  "It's 
out  of  whack."  A  study  of  both  cities,  he  said. 
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shows  that  they  have  comparable  costs  for 
transportation  and  distribution  and  that 
wages  are  lower  here  than  In  Chicago. 

"There's  no  logical  reason  for  such  a  dis- 
crepancy," he  said.  "Somebody  Is  getting  a 
big  bite  of  it  somewhere." 

The  year-long  investigation  by  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney's  office  came  to 
light  about  a  month  ago,  when  Mr.  Snitow 
appeared  in  State  Supreme  Court  to  ask 
that  Herbert  Newman,  president  of  Trans- 
world  Fabricators,  a  meat  brokerage  concern 
at  40  Gansevoort  Street,  be  ordered  to  testify 
before  the  grand  Jury. 

Several  principals  In  the  company  had 
close  contact  in  the  past  with  organized- 
crime  figures,  and  individuals  Indirectly  as- 
sociated with  the  concern  are  among  the  tar- 
gets of  the  District  Attorney's  inquiry. 

LINKS   TO    ORGANIZED   CRIME 

One  of  the  leading  credit-clearing  homes 
for  the  food  industry.  Market  Services,  Inc., 
lists  Sol  Stelnman  as  its  vice  president.  A 
source  there  described  him  as  the  brother  of 
Moe  Stelnman,  who  Is  the  director  of  labor 
relations  for  Daltch-Shopwell. 

Moe  Stelnman  was  a  key  witness  at  the 
State  Commission  of  Investigation's  1969 
hearings  Into  the  infiltration  of  organized 
crime  into  legitimate  business.  He  admitted 
during  the  hearings  that  he  had  a  close 
social  relationship  with  John  Dloguardl,  who 
is  known  as  Johnny  Dio  and  is  described  by 
law-enforcement  officials  as  a  captain  in  the 
crime-syndicate  family  operated  by  the  late 
Thomas  Luchese. 

In  addition  Mr.  Newman,  who  has  been 
given  immunity  to  testify  before  the  grand 
Jury,  and  Mr.  Stelnman  were  formerly  the 
owners  of  another  meat-brokerage  concern, 
Kaylo  Associates  of  408  West   14th  Street. 

In  1969,  however,  according  to  sources  In 
the  meat  Industry,  ownership  of  Kaylo  was 
transferred,  for  unknown  reasons,  to  Charles 
Anselmo,  a  man  described  by  officials  as  a 
major  loanshark  with  strong  organlzed-crlme 
connections.  In  1966  he  was  convicted  here 
on  a  niunber  of  charges  Involving  conspiracy, 
extortion  and  bribery  in  the  meat  Industry 
and  was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  THE  BACKGROUND  OP  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  decision  to  mine  the  North 
Vietnamese  harbors  and  resume  bomb- 
ing to  knock  out  supply  routes  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  invading  South 
Vietnam  has  resulted  in  renewed  dem- 
onstrations in  our  country. 

Strangely,  the  protesters  who  profess 
to  be  against  war  and  aggression  never 
mobilized  into  action  to  oppose  the  in- 
vasion by  Commimist  troops  nor  to  pro- 
test against  the  Soviet  Union  which  sup- 
plied 85  percent  of  the  war  materiel— 
the  tanks,  the  surface-to-air  missiles, 
the  Mig  aircraft,  and  the  trucks  which 
enabled  the  resumption  of  the  war. 

It  was  not  until  several  weeks  later 
when  the  President  took  action  for  the 
safety  of  our  men  and  to  aid  our  South 
Vietnamese  ally  that — almost  like  some- 
one pushed  a  button — the  protest  dem- 
onstrations were  renewed  smd  continue 
until  this  day. 
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Admittedly,  the  protestors  vary  from 
those  who  sincerely  oppose  war  and  vio- 
lence to  the  extreme  friends  of  Hanoi 
and  dupes  who  are  being  used  to  help 
continue  the  war  unless  the  United  States 
surrenders  or  completel.-  withdraws  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

For  those  who  may  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  our  country's  actions  are 
always  wrong  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  always  right,  an  examination 
of  the  situation  from  a  political  stand- 
point, which  is  well  understood  by  the 
Soviets  and  all  Communists,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  well  as  worldwide  may  prove 
enlightening. 

The  President  was  selected  on  a  promise 
that  he  had  a  solution  to  ending  the  war 
which  he  called  Vietnamization  and 
which  would  get  Americans  out  of  Viet- 
nam. The  President  has  been  making  pe- 
riodic withdrawals  from  Vietnam  and  In 
fact  had  reduced  our  troop  strength  from 
over  500,000  to  roughly  60,000  and  has 
annoimced  that  despite  the  invasion,  he 
expects  to  withdraw  another  20,000  in 
the  near  future.  If  the  Soviets  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  truly 
wanted  peace  or  wanted  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Far  East,  they  are 
aware  that  by  election  day  November  of 
1972,  only  8  months  from  now.  President 
Nixon  would  have  had  all  U.S.  troops  out 
of  Vietnam  except  perhaps  cadre  and 
technical  advisers.  The  Soviet  Russians 
and  North  Vietnamese  Communists  also 
understand  that  if  they  had  waited  imtil 
after  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  the  President  in  resuming  bomb- 
ing could  not  have  claimed  his  eu;tion 
was  justified  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men.  Thus,  one  can  only 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  Soviets 
who  have  long  used  Vietnamization  in 
North  Vietnam — that  is  furnishing  arms 
and  training  to  other  people  to  fight 
their  wars — do  not  want  peace  in  Viet- 
nam unless  it  comes  as  victory  over  the 
United  States  or  surrender  with  our  loss 
of  face.  And  imtil  they  achieve  their  goal, 
they  want  war. 

Both  the  Soviets  and  the  Communist 
dupes  of  North  Vietnam  are  aware  that 
their  most  successful  weapon  in  achiev- 
ing victory  over  the  non-Communist 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  our  al- 
lies comes  from  blind  demonstrations 
and  protests  in  our  country.  The  war  will 
be  won  or  lost  in  the  United  States,  not 
in  Vietnam.  The  tactic  follows  the  same 
successful  operation  as  that  used  by  the 
Communists  to  condition  the  French  to 
leave  Southeast  Asia — that  is  massive 
demonstrations,  strikes,  and  threatened 
violence  in  Paris  and  other  French 
cities. 

While  much  is  publicized  about  the  war 
these  days  and  Communist-aiding  dem- 
onstrations are  played  up  as  newsworthy, 
little  is  reported  to  our  people  in  the  way 
of  background  on  the  history  of  South- 
east Asia,  why  the  country  of  Vietnam 
was  divided  into  two  nations,  separated, 
not  by  a  wall  like  Berlin,  but  by  ^  de- 
militarized zone  called  the  DM2S — a  strip 
of  land  approximately  6  miles  wide — 
which  was  negotiated  to  separate  the 
Communist  north  from  the  non-Com- 
munist south  until  such  time  as  United 
Nations-supervised  elections  could  be 
held.  Pew  Americans  are  aware  that  we 
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became  involved  in  Vietnam  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  by  substituting  our  men, 
money,  national  prestige,  and  materiel 
for  the  inadequacies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

So,  I  thought  today  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  looking  back  on  the  history 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  who  is  for  peace  and  who 
merely  talks  peace  to  fool  the  American 
people. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  began  back  in 
1946 — 26  years  ago — ^immediately  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  IL  At  that  time 
Indochina  as  it  was  known  included  the 
countries  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  all  of 
Vietnam.  They  were  French  colonies  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  the  native  resist- 
ance against  the  Japanese  was  supported 
both  by  the  United  States  and  Commu- 
nists. After  World  War  n,  the  French  re- 
turned. Ho  Chi  Minh  led  the  rebellion  in 
a  supposed  war  to  gain  independence 
from  the  French.  Unfortimately  the  in- 
dependence struggle  became  entangled 
with  the  ambitions  of  the  Communists 
to  expand  their  control  and  the  postwar 
determination  of  the  free  world  to  halt 
all  forms  of  Communist  aggression. 

The  long  years  of  violence  and  strug- 
gle coincided  with  the  military  action  of 
the  United  States  in  Korea  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  in  that  country.  By 
1954,  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Korea 
and  Indochina  was  held  in  the  interest  of 
negotiating  peace  in  Korea  and  a  solu- 
tion to  the  French  desire  to  end  the  con- 
flict in  Indochina.  The  Geneva  Confer- 
ence was  participated  in  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China, 
Great  Britain,  and  France.  No  agreement 
was  reached  on  Korea  and  so-called 
peace  talks  over  Korea  continue  at  Pan- 
mimjon  to  this  day,  18  years  later.  But 
compromise  agreements  were  reached  on 
Indochina  providing  for  a  French  with- 
drawal, sounding  similar  to  present  U.S. 
withdrawal  and  providing  for  subsequent 
unification  of  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of 
general  elections  in  1956.  The  Geneva 
Accord  left  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  inde- 
pendent states. 

However,  Vietnam  was  partitioned  or 
cut  in  half  so  that  approximately  half 
of  the  country  remained  in  non-Com- 
munist hands  and  the  other  half  under 
Communist  control.  Shrewd  negotiations 
by  the  Communists  induced  the  French 
to  agree  to  the  DMZ  line  separating  the 
two  countries  to  be  at  the  17th  instead 
of  the  18th  parallel  and  preserving  the 
right  to  reunification  if  by  peaceful 
means.  An  effective  international  super- 
vision was  called  for  by  the  agreement. 

As  per  usual,  in  negotiating  with  Com- 
munists, the  cease-fire  accords  make  it 
clear  that  the  British  and  French  under 
political  pressures  from  home,  far  from 
Indochina,  and  whose  citizens  were  not 
fully  apprised  of  the  situation  made  over 
concessions  to  the  Communists  so  that 
the  international  commission  had  no 
power  smd  the  Communists  who  were 
near  home  and  immune  from  political 
reaction  could  block  every  move  toward 
peace  which  did  not  meet  with  their 
complete  approval  and  was  not  in  their 
best  interest. 

The  United  States,  while  participating 
in  the  Geneva  Conference,  disassociated 
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itself  from  the  agreements.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  United  States  Wal- 
ter Bedell  Smith,  declared  following  the 
final  declaration: 

In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against 
their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek  unity 
through  free  elections  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations  to  Insure  that  they  are  con- 
ducted fairly. 

The  Geneva  agreements,  Including  the 
partition  of  the  coimtry  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  series  of  compromises  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  with  no  real  safeguards 
to  the  pledges  of  the  nations,  the  people, 
or  the  political  factions  involved. 

The  French  thereafter  withdrew  and 
for  a  period  of  5  years  there  was  rela- 
tive stability  in  the  south  under  the 
Diem  government  and  complete  efiBcient 
dictatorship  in  the  north  under  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  The  United  States,  which  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Geneva  Conference  had 
pledged  that  it  would  not  use  force  to 
disturb  the  settlement  but  that  any  re- 
newal of  Communist  aggression  would 
be  viewed  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Elections  for  reunification  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam  have  never  been  held 
because  of  South  Vietnam's  position  that 
free  elections  were  impossible  under  the 
Communist  regime  to  the  north. 

By  1959,  Communist  forces  from  the 
north  had  sufficiently  infiltrated  men 
and  agitated  discontent  into  the  south  so 
that  guerrilla  warfare  began  to  Intensify 
markedly.  Then  came  the  South  Viet- 
namese coup  which  overthrew  the  Diem 
regime  and  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  who  because  he  was  of  a  mi- 
nority and  non-Communist,  was  charac- 
terized by  some  of  our  press  as  a  tyrant 
and  dictator. 

A  new  constitution  was  wTitten,  elec- 
tions held,  and  the  new  President. 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  was  installed  in  1967. 
Thereafter  U.S.  Involvement  followed 
with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  provoking 
massive  military  involvement  pro- 
gramed not  to  seek  a  military  victory 
or  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy,  but 
rather  as  a  police  action  to  assist  the  free 
nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom from  Communist  aggression.  To  this 
day  there  are  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  elections  are  unheard  of  in  North 
Vietnam,  even  in  the  Communist  party 
following  Chairman  Ho's  death.  The 
average  South  Vietnamese  citizen  who 
has  been  at  war  for  26  years  is  constantly 
harassed  by  guerrilla  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence, while  no  such  guerrilla  action  has 
ever  been  extended  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  harass  or  tlireaten  tiie  North 
Vietnamese  citizen  or  as  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  that  Communist  govenmient. 
The  battleground  has  been  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Much  of  the  bombing  in  Vietnam  has 
been  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
against  forces  invading  from  the  north. 
Therefore  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
suffered  as  much  or  more  destruction 
from  the  bombing  as  have  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  north.  This  h£is  been  a  weird 
undescribable  warfare. 

Earlier  in  the  war  North  Vietnamese 
troops  had  bolstered  the  strength  of 
guerrillas  called  Vietcong.  Their  effec- 
tiveness was  as  terrorists.  Our  U.S.  Viet- 
namization process  was  training  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  combat  guerrilla 
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activity  while  the  recent  military  offen- 
sive was  by  13  divisions  of  a  mobilized 
army  equipped  with  over  500  Russian 
tanks  and  many  sophisticated  weapons. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  fighting,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  except  for  infiltra- 
tion bypassed  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
used  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
from  which  to  attack  the  South.  During 
the  more  recent  invasion  the  North  Viet- 
namese ignored  all  understandings  and 
attacked  in  strength  crossing  directly 
over  the  DMZ. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Vietnam  war  may 
offer  some  better  understanding  and 
insight  into  the  present  conditions  in 
Vietnam — why  we  are  there  and  why  the 
President  was  compelled  to  take  the  ac- 
tion that  he  did.  Amazingly,  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  get  us  out  of  Indochina 
but  the  Communists  would  not  let  him. 
The  Commimlsts  would  not  let  the  Presi- 
dent withdraw — they  do  not  even  want 
an  American  Dunkirk — they  want  vic- 
tory. It  is  strange  for  Americans  today  to 
protest  the  President's  action  and  in  so 
doing  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as 
tools — not  for  peace — but  to  continue  the 
war  and  to  prevent  peace.  These  are  ex- 
actly the  opposite  reasons  and  goals  they 
give  for  demonstrating. 

Seemingly  we  now  have  a  new  breed  of 
peace  protesters — they  should  be  called 
peace  hawks — If  they  do  not  get  their 
solution  for  what  they  think  is  peace, 
they  are  ready  to  start  a  war. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION AND  REFORM  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  financial  help  for  small  business 
has  existed  for  many  years,  but  it  has 
grown  particularly  acute  in  the  last  few 
years.  In  1970,  business  failures  were  17 
percent  above  the  previous  year,  and  in- 
dications are  that  the  number  of  such 
failures  this  year  will  be  almost  this 
high.  Moreover,  small  businesses  con- 
tinue to  experience  extreme  difBculty  in 
retaining  adequate  earnings  for  thdr 
business  needs.  External  soiu-ces  of  fimds 
are  not  always  available  to  small  busi- 
ness; and  when  they  are,  the  sources  of 
funds  are  either  costly  or  imsatisfactory 
in  terms. 

Since  small  business  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  our  society.  I  am  convinced  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
sustain  a  vigorous  and  healthful  envi- 
ronment for  small  business.  Therefore, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  small  business 
tax  simplification  and  reform  measiure 
which  has  already  been  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Joe  Evins,  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  Senator  Alan  Bible,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

This  legislation  evolved  over  a  number 
of  years  after  intensive  consultation  with 
small  business  or  organizations  and  many 
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tax  and  eccmomic  experts  within  and  out- 
side of  the  government.  It  is  a  bipartisan, 
comprehensive  bill  which  provides  relief 
to  small  businesses  not  only  at  one  point 
of  their  development,  but  during  their 
entire  economic  life  cycle. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  early  financ- 
ing of  small  business  concerns,  investors 
are  assured  liberal  tax  treatment  of  any 
losse  that  are  incmred  on  the  stock.  Fur- 
ther encouragement  to  the  original  In- 
vestors is  provided  by  granting  small 
business  corporations  a  Federal  income 
tax  exemption  on  taxable  income  up  to 
$1  millicHi  during  each  of  the  first  5  years 
of  operation. 

The  5-year  exemption  will  assist  the 
newly  created  small  businesses  to  com- 
pete more  successfully  against  estab- 
lished firms.  This  will  help  them  meet 
stiff  competition  from  larger  establish- 
ments which  have  been  able,  over  the 
years,  to  build  up  adequate  reserves  to 
finance  their  business  needs. 

The  legislation  recognizes  that  even 
when  a  small  business  becomes  estab- 
lished, its  financial  troubles  are  far  from 
over.  A  serious  problem  in  operating  a 
small  business  is  the  inability  to  obtain 
external  funds,  particularly  through  bor- 
rowing. As  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration stated  in  its  1971  armual  Eco- 
nomic Review: 

Historically,  small  businesses  are  among 
those  tbat  find  credit  availability  severely 
restricted  and  obtainable  only  at  compara- 
tively high  costs  and  under  other  terms 
that  are  not  the  most  desirable. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  interest  rates  on 
small  business  loans,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  found  that  for  February  of  this 
year  the  average  rate  on  small — $10,000 
to  $25,000 — short-term  noninstallment 
loans  to  business  was  7.19  percent.  This 
represents  a  substantial  cost  to  busi- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  the  tax-exemption  fea- 
ture contained  in  the  bill,  it  also  has 
provisions  designed  to  aid  small  business 
in  retaining  additional  funds  which  will 
be  available  for  growth.  One  such  provi- 
sion is  the  proposed  corporate  tax  rate 
reduction  for  corporations  with  small 
and  modest  levels  of  taxable  income. 
Under  this  provision,  the  current  rate 
structure  which  consists  of  a  22-percent 
rate  on  the  first  $25,000  taxable  income 
and  a  sharply  increased  rate  of  48  per- 
cent on  income  in  excess  of  $25,000  would 
be  replaced  by  a  graduated  rate  schedule 
ranging  from  20  percent  to  50  percent. 

Besides  providing  necessary  tax  relief 
to  small  business  and  other  provisions 
designed  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
small  business,  the  legislation  I  am  to- 
day introducing  is  also  written  to  sim- 
plify the  tax  laws  pertaining  to  small 
business. 

Small  business  is  excessively  burdened 
by  the  complexity  of  the  tax  laws  and  the 
forms  it  must  fill  out  to  comply  with 
these  laws  and  other  legal  requirements 
of  operating  a  business.  Even  though  a 
business  manager  is  highly  competent 
in  operating  his  business,  he  is  beset  with 
so  much  red  tape  that  it  diverts  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  valuable  time  away 
from  company  work.  This  is  usually 
costly  to  him,  and.  in  some  instances, 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  business. 
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The  small  businessman  cannot  afford  to 
hire  an  expert  accoimtant  or  other  pro- 
fessional individual  to  fulfill  all  his  com- 
mitments to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  He  must  lill  out  numerous 
forms  relating  to  withholding  of  Federal 
and  State  income  and  employment  taxes 
from  his  employees,  excise  taxes  collected 
from  consumers,  licensing,  census  stud- 
ies, and  an  endless  list  of  other  govern- 
ment forms. 

The  deep  concern  over  the  ever-in- 
creasing amount  of  paperwork  required 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments prompted  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  conduct  a 
study  on  government  reports  and  statis- 
tics. On  October  8,  1968,  the  findings 
were  published.  The  report  acknowledged 
that  the  small  business  community  is 
justly  concerned  about  the  proliferation 
of  reports  and  paperwork  they  are  re- 
quired to  furnish.  Most  of  the  complaints 
involved  tax  returns,  census  reports,  and 
wage  and  earnings  reports.  The  cost  of 
Federal  paperwork  alone  accounted  for 
over  $8  billion  in  1967. 

However,  as  a  conference  of  small 
businessmen  held  during  May  of  last 
year  explained  the  general  problem  still 
exists.  They  pointed  out,  for  exsunple, 
that  large  corporations  can  hire  clerical 
help  and  Install  computers  to  handle 
their  paperwork.  However,  many  small 
businesses  find  it  nearly  impossible  to 
imderstand  and  work  with  the  maze  of 
government  forms  and  reports. 

My  good  friend.  Jim  Rosborough.  pres- 
ident of  the  Moline  Tool  Co..  has  ex- 
plained to  me  the  burden  of  filling  out 
all  the  required  forms.  I  insert  the  text 
of  his  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
MoLiNx  Tool  Co., 
Moline,  111.,  May  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Railsback, 
Cannon  House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  recently  had  a  pleasant  con- 
versation with  Pat  Wlchser  of  jrour  ofSce, 
regarding  the  possibility  that  something  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  simplifying  tax  forms, 
and  In  decreasing  the  astounding  number  of 
OoTemment  forms  that  we  and  others  are 
required  to  fill  out.  The  burden  of  filling 
out  forms  Is  a  great  one,  and  we  question 
that  the  benefits  are  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  paper  work  reiqulred. 

I  will  comment  below  on  Individual  and 
corporate  taxes  and,  also,  on  other  reports 
that  are  required. 

INDIVmUAL  TAXES 

It  is  evident  that  the  n.S.  tax  forms  for 
individuals  are  far  too  complex,  by  the  fact 
that  a  new  and  non-productive  Industry  has 
been  created  to  help  people  compute  their 
Federal  Income  Taxes.  I  work  on  my  own 
Income  Tax,  which  is  relatively  simple  since 
most  of  my  Income  Is  in  salary  from  our 
company.  However,  between  the  Federal  and 
State  forms,  I  find  much  language  that  la 
complex,  confusing,  frustrating  and  appar- 
ently so  designed.  The  percentages,  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  allowances  are  a  remark- 
able tangle.  I  have  trouble  In  believing  that 
this  mass  of  confusion  could  have  been  cre- 
ated, except  with  Intent  to  do  so. 

COBPORATION     TAXIS 

The  Federal  Government,  which  is  the 
largest  partner  of  the  Moline  Tool  Company, 
takes  a  basic  48%  of  any  profit  we  are  able 
to  produce.  The  regulations  and  rules  for 
computing  corporate  Income  Taxes  are  ex- 
tremely complex.  We  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
hire  a  public  accounting  firm  to  do  this  work 
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for  us,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  do  this  ourselves  with  any  certainty 
that  we  oovdd  do  It  correctly.  Also,  we  believe 
that  our  Income  Tax  reporting  would  im- 
mediately become  suspect,  if  we  did  our  own 
work  and  did  not  hire  an  outside  certified 
public  accovmtant.  The  fact  that  it  Is  felt 
necessary  to  hire  CPA's  to  compute  taxes  and 
fill  out  tax  forms,  is  further  evidence  that 
the  regulations  and  forms  pertaining  to  In- 
come Tax  r^wrtlng  are  much  too  complicated 
and  confused.  Taxee  should  be  relatively  easy 
to  pay. 

OTHER     EXPORTS 

When  you  were  In  our  ofllce  recently,  we 
mentioned  that  from  Jan\iary  1  throu^ 
April  30.  1972 — ^that  Is,  for  a  period  of  17 
weeks  or  85  working  days — ^Moline  Tool  Com- 
pany has  had  to  fill  out  and  return  to  various 
Governmental  agencies,  a  total  of  49  forms. 
This  averages  out  to  be  one  form  every  1.8 
days.  Of  course,  this  reporting  Is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  work  we  must  do  to  stay  in 
bvislness  such  as  paying  our  people  and  our 
bills,  ordering  '  nd  keeping  records  on  mate- 
rials. Invoicing  our  customers,  and  following 
up  on  coUections;  seeking  orders,  doing  our 
engineering,  maintenance  and  negotiating — 
and  many  more  things  to  keep  a  business  in 
operation. 

The  bvirden  of  red  tape  imposed  on  small 
corporations  by  all  Government  bodies  Is  tre- 
mendous and  growing.  I  am  sure  you  re- 
member WlUls  Kuschmann  who  retired  tram 
Moline  Tool  Company  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He  did  our  bookkeeping  and  accounting  work 
for  many  years.  Shortly  before  he  retired  in 
1970,  Mr.  Kuschmann  made  a  survey  of  the 
changing  requirements  of  tax  reporting  over 
the  period  that  he  did  this  work  for  us.  In 
1933,  there  were  a  total  of  (8)  tax  returns 
bills,  ordering  and  keeping  records  on  ma- 
terials, invoicing  our  customers,  and  foUow- 
our  engineering,  maintenance  and  negolat- 
ing — and  many  more  things  to  keep  business 

We  are  attaching  hereto,  a  list  of  the  23 
Federal  Forms  and  26  State  Forms  (total  49 
Government  forms)  that  we  have  filled  out 
in  the  first  85  working  days  of  1972. 

We  certainly  would  appreciate  some  re- 
lief from  this  fast-growing  burden  of  Gov- 
ernmental red  tape.  Much  of  it,  we  feel.  Is 
unnecessary,  burdensome  and  of  no  benefit 
to  anyone  except  those  who  prepare  the 
forms  and  compile  endless  statistics  there- 
from. 

Thanks  for  being  interested  in  scane  of 
these  problems  of  small  business, 
smcerely, 

Jambs  B.  Rosborotigh,  President. 


Qtr. 
1971. 


1971. 


list    or    government    reports    and 

FILED  BT   MOLINE  TOOL  CO.  FROM  JANUART   1 
THROUGH  APRIL  SO,   ItTS 

23  Federal  forms 

Federal   Unemployment  4th 

FJ.OA.  Wages  Paid  4th  Qtr. 

Withholding  Taxes  12-31-71. 

Withholding  Taxes  1-15-72. 

Withholding  Taxes  1-31-72. 

Withholding  Taxes  2-15-72. 

Biu-eau  of  Commerce  Annual  Report  Form 
MAIOO. 

O.S.H.A.  Report. 

W-2's  for  1971. 

1099's  for  Dividend. 

1096 — Siumnary  of  1099's. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Extension. 

Federal    Trade   Commission   Form   MO-S 
(P&L). 

F.I.C.A.  2-29. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Quarterly  Re- 
port. 

Vl.OJL  3-16. 

FJ.CJl.  3-31. 

1st  Quarter  FJ.CA. 

Ist  Quarter  Federal 

MQS5-W  Survey  of 
Shipments. 

MQ38-W  Supplement. 

F.I.C.A.  4-16. 

F.I.OJL  4-30. 
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26  State  of  Illinois  forms 

State  Unemployment  4th  Qtr.   1971. 

State  Unemployment  Report  Form  DL  1219. 

State  Income  Taxes  Withheld  1-15-72. 

State  W-3  Report  of  Wages. 

State  Income  Taxes  Withheld  2-16-72. 

State  Income  Tax  Extension. 

Illinois  Sales  Ttuc  Report   1-31-72. 

nilnols  Sales  Tax  Report  2-28-72. 

lUlnols  Local  Unemployment  Office  Re- 
port— Expected  Emp. 

nunois  Form  DL  1219 — State  Unemploy- 
ment. 

State — Statement  of  products  BL8  790  HI. 
Dept.  of  Labor. 

State  of  niinols  Annual  Report. 

Illinois  Local  Unemployment  Offlce  Re- 
port— Expected  Emp. 

State  DL  1219  Job  Openings  and  Labor 
Turnover. 

niinols  Unemployment  Investigation. 

State  Income  Taxes  Withheld  3-15-72. 

State  DL  1219. 

State  Annual  Sales  Tax  Report. 

State  Annual  Income  Tax  Payment. 

Illinois  1st  Quarter  State  Unemployment. 

4/21  Illinois  Form  DL  1219. 

4/28  Illinois  Sales  Tax. 

3/31  Illinois  Sales  Tax. 

4/28  Illinois  ISES-«71— Dep't  of  Labor. 

DL  1219  May. 

4/15  State  Income  Taxes  Withheld. 

Total — 49  Reports  and  Forms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Simplification  and  Reform  Act  of  1972 
will  help  simplify  the  tax  laws  pertaining 
to  small  business,  and,  h(^>efully,  relieve 
small  business  of  some  of  their  problems. 

The  current  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  pertain  to  small  busi- 
ness are  scattered  throughout  the  Code. 
The  bill  requires  that  these  sections  be 
consolidated  into  one  chapter  or  other 
appropriate  subdivision.  This  would 
greatly  simplify  the  identification  of 
these  provisions  which  apply  to  new  and 
small  businesses. 

An  Offlce  of  Small  Business  Tax 
Analysis  would  be  established  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  the  objective  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  the  effect  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  on  small  business,  and  the 
problems  caused  to  small  business  In 
compl37lng  with  the  reports  and  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments. 

In  addition,  a  Committee  on  Tax  Sim- 
plification for  Small  Business  would  be 
established.  The  committee,  which  would 
consist  of  ofiQcers  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
conduct  a  continuing  study  and  review 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  toward 
simplifying  the  Code  as  It  pertains  to 
small  business. 

I  am  convinced  the  bill  I  am  today  in- 
troducing demands  Immediate  attention. 
Small  business  deserves  tax  relief  and 
simplification  now. 


CRITICS  PRAISE  JACKSONVILLE 
SYMPHONY 
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Jacksonville,  Fla.,  which  I  represent  in 
the  Congress,  has  been  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  city's  150th  susque- 
centennial  anniversary  celebration.  To 
mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  city's 
founding,  the  orchestra  commissioned 
two  original  works.  One,  by  Duke  Elling- 
ton called  "Celebration,"  recalls  Elling- 
ton's performances  in  Jacksonville  sev- 
erals  years  ago.  The  other  work  is  by 
Carlisle  Floyd  in  the  form  of  a  mono- 
drama  entitled  "Flower  and  Hawk."  The 
symphony  performed  the  new  works 
along  with  "Dies  Natalis"  by  Howard 
Hanson  and  Weber's  Konzertstueck  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  in  Jacksonville  on 
May  17.  Then  the  symphony  headed 
north  for  premier  performances  in 
Washington  and  New  York. 

On  May  18,  the  symphony  performed 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  Washington.  The  following 
night,  they  delighted  New  York  audi- 
ences at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  Washington 
and  New  York  reviews  clearly  indicate 
the  excellence  of  the  Jacksonville  Sson- 
phony  performances. 

Washington  Evening  Star  staff  writer 
Irving  Lowens  said : 

True,  Jacksonville  did  go  through  one 
season  without  symphony  concerts  and 
things  did  look  pretty  black  at  one  time. 
But  the  orchestra  reorganized,  struggled 
through  a  season  without  a  regular  con- 
ductor, and  finally,  with  Willis  Page  as 
musical  director,  managed  to  return  to  what 
seems  to  be  vigorous  health. 

Washington  Post  music  critic  Paul 
Hume  wrote  of  the  symphony: 

Two  years  ago  The  New  York  Times  ran 
a  long  obituary  on  the  Jacksonville 
Symphony  Orchestra,  complete  with  details 
on  the  cause  of  death. 

Last  night,  the  Jacksonville  Symphony, 
playing  on  the  stage  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
Concert  Hall,  gave  resounding  evidence  of 
its  unquestioned  resurrection. 

Willis  Page  proved  himself  diu-lng  the 
evening  equally  adept  in  supporting  a 
pianist  and  a  singer,  as  much  as  in  his  abil- 
ity to  build  a  renewed  orchestra  well  and  in 
a  highly  promising  manner. 

Raymond  Erlcson  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote: 

In  these  unfamiliar  works,  the  orchestra 
performed  very  weU.  It  was  excellently  dis- 
ciplined, a  tribute  to  Mr.  Page,  who  handled 
the  varying  stylistic  challenges  of  the  pro- 
gram with  assurance  and  understanding. 
Mary  Lou  Wesley  Krosnlck  was  the  pianist 
in  the  Weber  work,  playing  with  accurate, 
fleet  fingers  and  much  spirit. 

Finally,  Harriet  Johnson  of  the  New 
York  Post  also  praised  the  symphony: 

"The  orchestra's  string  choir  is  warm  and 
well  Integrated  and  in  the  opening  "Dies 
Natalis"  by  Howard  Hanson,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished piece  on  the  program,  the  strings 
picked  up  the  air  by  their  quality  and  uni- 
fied working  together." 


BICYCLE  BOOM 


Unemployment. 
Business  on  Hand  ft 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jack- 
sonville   Ssrmphony    Orchestra,    from 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  sponsored  a  bike  ride  around 
the  Capitol  because  I  wanted  to  demon- 
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strate  that  the  bicycle  is  a  viable  means 
of  transportation  which  does  not  pollute 
the  environment  and  is  a  healthful  way 
to  exercise. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  on 
this  "great  bike  ride"  and  many  more 
voiced  support  for  new  bike  facilities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  reason  for  our  interest  in  provid- 
ing additional  bicycle  facilities  is  that 
more  and  more  people  are  riding  bikes  to 
work  and  using  them  for  pleasurable 
trips  in  and  around  the  city. 

Recently,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
build  bike  highways  in  urban  areas  and 
several  large  cities  across  the  country 
have  already  installed  bike  racks  so  that 
people  can  park  their  bikes  downtown 
and  shop.  My  own  city  of  New  York  has 
installed  bike  racks  in  various  parts  of 
Manhattan  so  those  who  wish  to  come 
into  town  can  do  so  quickly  and  easily. 

While  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  auto- 
mobiles toting  bicycles  on  the  roof  or  in 
the  trunk,  it  is  imusual  that  people  are 
now  cai-rying  bikes  on  long  trips.  As  the 
summer  months  approach,  more  and 
more  people  are  taking  lightweight  bi- 
cycles with  them  to  Europe,  and  airlines 
are  now  permitting  passengers  to  carry 
bikes  as  luggage. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  cycling  has 
once  again  become  part  of  Americana 
is  that  people  are  aware  of  the  great  ben- 
efits of  riding  a  bicycle  as  well  as  the 
emergency  of  new  technology  which  led 
to  the  development  of  the  10-speed  bike. 

While  most  cyclists  do  not  use  the  10- 
speed  bike  the  triily  avid  rider  has  long 
been  aware  of  these  "new  f angled"  ma- 
chines. 

Yesterday's  Christian  Science  Monitor 
published  a  fascinating  article,  wTitten 
by  Jim  Hughes,  which  describes  in  some 
detail,  the  wonderful  world  of  bikes.  I 
think  my  colleagues  in  the  House  would 
find  it  most  interesting,  and  therefore, 
for  their  information  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude Mr.  Hughes  article  in  today's 
Record : 

U.S.   Bicycle   Boom — Watch   the    IO-Speetjs 

Whizzing  bt 

(By  Jim  Hughes) 

The  United  States  Is  putting  on  the  10- 
speed  bicycle.  If  you  know  more  than  three 
of  the  following  names  from  Europe  you  are 
probably  wearing  10-speeds  yourself:  Moto- 
becane,  Chlorda,  Ross,  Rudge  Glnet,  Schaiif, 
Riviere,  Mercler,  Atala.  Italvega,  O.  LaPlerre, 
Raleigh.  Peugot.  .  .  .  That's  a  partial  list  of 
10-speed  bicyclemakers. 

You've  seen  them — the  bikes  that  are  thin 
all  over.  The  handlebars  are  on  upside  down 
and  wrapped  In  tape.  The  drive  chain  ap- 
pears to  be  too  long,  and  there's  a  thing  that 
Juts  down  from  the  back  wheel  to  take  up 
the  slack. 

Overall  a  10-speed  looks  like  a  machine 
used  to  elevate  the  human  posterior  higher 
than  the  human  head.  It  Is  an  abswd  posi- 
tion, without  dignity. 

But  men  who  know  bikes,  although  they 
admit  that  one  would  not  lounge  in  such  a 
position,  insist  that  having  the  hands  lower 
than  the  knees  and  the  rear  higher  than  the 
head  is  the  best  way  to  pedal. 

FANCY   NAMES   TO   SPORT 

The  thing  that  Juts  down  from  the  back 
wheel  turns  out  to  be  the  heart  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  called  a  deralUeur,  which  is  fancy 
for  derailer.  (One  of  the  ulcer  things  about 
10-speeds  is  the  foreign  names  you  can  throw 
around,  which  puts  you  definitely  In.)  The 
derailleur  Is  iu>t  a  French  terrorist  who  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

moves  trains  from  their  tracks;  Instead  it 
Jumps  the  drive  chain  off  onto  the  many 
sprockets  of  the  bike. 

One  of  man's  best  friends  Is  that  old  party, 
mechanical  advantage.  Mechanical  advan- 
tage is  our  constant  companion — not  much 
company,  but  we  couldn't  even  get  out  of  a 
chair  without  it. 

The  derailleur  brings  mechanical  advan- 
tage to  the  aid  of  the  cyclist.  One  of  the 
ways  to  get  It  is  the  lever.  So  the  bicycle 
turns  out  to  be  a  distant  relative  of  the 
crow-bar. 

A   LEVER  FOR  VPmUL 

On  a  10-^eed.  mechanical  advantage  dis- 
ports itself  in  an  array  of  five  sprockets  on 
the  rear  hub  aiid  two  on  the  pedal  crank. 
When  pedaling  uphill  the  rider  pulls  a  little 
lever  that  is  Inconvenient  to  reach.  (To  the 
new  rider  everything  on  a  10-speed  is  Incon- 
venient.) This  "deraUs"  the  drive  chain  onto 
the  next  sprocket.  This  makes  the  feet  go 
more  and  the  wheels  less. 

It  Is  the  derailleur's  only  trick.  It  gets  the 
same  work  out  of  you  In  the  end,  but  It  keeps 
you  from  throwing  your  hands  up  and  quit- 
ting. If  after  pulling  the  levers  all  the  way 
you  still  can't  get  up  the  hill,  you  are  tired 
and  should  go  home  and  rest. 

A  visit  to  a  bicycle  shop  will  show  you  the 
size  of  the  bike  boom.  People  are  crowding  In 
to  look  and  buy.  The  sweep  of  the  boom  is 
more  than  the  African  violet  thing  of  past 
years,  and  less  than  the  hula  hoop,  without 
the  hoops'  faddish  overtones. 

SHOETAOK    last    TEAR 

In  1971  10-speed  bikes  were  hard  to  get. 
Even  so  sales  doubled  Ben  Olken  of  the 
Bicycle  Exchange  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ex- 
pects another  50  percent  rise  this  year.  Mr. 
Olken  thinks  bicycle  sales  have  a  lot  of  fac- 
tors driving  them  upward.  Ecology  and  people 
wanting  to  get  some  exercises — a  lot  of  them 
got  tired  of  Jogging." 

But  he  smiled  at  the  idea  of  boom.  "I  was 
reading  a  1940  Esquire  the  other  day.  There 
was  an  article  about  the  bicycle  boom.  It  Is  a 
cyclical  thing  that  comes  every  20  or  30 
years." 

Mr.  Olken  has  been  selling  10-speeds  since 
1947.  They  aren't  new  to  him. 

There  Is  a  big  spread  In  prices.  Bikes  that 
look  about  the  same  range  from  $70  to  $400. 
What  you  get  for  more  money  is  better 
quality  and  lighter  weight.  If  you  already 
have  everything,  you  can  wade  In  there  with 
the  other  conspicuous  consumers  and  pay 
$800  for  a  dainty  handmade  bike. 

ONE-UP    FOR    grandma 

One  ride  on  a  conventional  three-speed  or 
balloon-tire  bike  weighing  40  pounds  In  the 
company  of  a  person  on  a  10-speed  weighing 
23  pounds  Is  convincing.  Even  if  the  other 
rider  Is  your  grandmother  you  will  be  humil- 
iated. She  will  be  loafing  along  waiting  for 
you  all  day.  You  will  rush  out  and  get  your 
own  lO-speed  so  you  can  defeat  her  In  a  re- 
match. 

When  you  get  to  the  bike  shop  you  will  be 
confused  by  having  to  choose  among  all  those 
makes.  Here  are  a  few  more  to  mull  over: 
Phillips,  Schwlnn,  Iverson,  Triumph,  Oazelle, 
Lejeune,  Masl,  J.  R.  Jackson,  Blanchl,  Gltane, 
Viking  Hetchin's,  Rene  Herse,  Poglaghl,  Mer- 
cian, Allefro,  ClnelU,  Falcon,  Huffy,  Rollfast, 
Columbia,  Murray,  Royce  Union. 


May  2^, 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  GUARANTEED 
INCOME  ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 


guarantee  to  all  persons  65  years  and 
older  a  minimum  income  of  $100  a 
month. 

Presently,  persons  not  covered  by  so- 
cial security  may  receive  a  small  govern- 
ment pension  after  they  reach  age  72. 
The  monthly  benefit  is  $48  per  individual 
and  $62  per  couple,  less  income  from 
other  government  pensions.  However,  this 
aid  is  limited  to  persons  who  turned  72 
prior  to  1968  or  were  covered  by  social 
security  after  1966.  Individuals  receiving 
public  assistance  may  be  totally  ex- 
cluded. For  those  on  social  security,  the 
minimum  monthly  benefit  is  $70.40. 
H.R.  1,  which  the  House  passed  last  year, 
would  increase  that  minimum  5  percent. 

My  Older  Americans  Guaranteed  In- 
come Act  of  1972  is  designed  to  help  as- 
sure an  end  to  poverty  and  despair  for 
our  senior  citizens.  It  would  amend  the 
social  security  laws  to  increase  and  ex- 
pand benefits  for  all  Americans  whether 
covered  by  social  security  or  «ot.  Spe- 
cifically, my  bill  would  eliminate  the  1968 
or  prior  social  security  coverage  restric- 
tions for  persons  not  insured  under  social 
security.  Also,  it  would  lower  the  eligible 
age  to  65  and  would  increase  benefits  to 
$100  per  person  and  $150  per  couple.  As 
under  present  law,  that  amoimt  would  be 
reduced  according  to  other  government 
pensions.  However,  persons  receiving 
public  a.ssistance  would  also  be  permitted 
to  receive  a  supplemental  allotment  to 
bring  their  monthly  payments  up  to  the 
$100  floor.  Por  those  covered  by  social 
security,  my  measure  would  increase  the 
minimum  payment  to  $120  per  month  for 
an  individual  and  $180  a  month  for  a 
couple,  as  well  as  increase  benefits  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pederal  Government 
must  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the 
elderly.  Until  we  provide  every  American 
65  years  and  older  with  a  guaranteed  in- 
come of  at  least  $100  a  month,  the  ideal 
behind  our  social  security  laws  rings 
hollow.  The  Older  Americans  Guaranteed 
Income  Act  should  now  become  a  rallying 
point  for  all  older  Americans — an  ex- 
pression of  the  need  and  a  beacon  for  the 
direction  which  the  American  society 
must  take  in  caring  for  the  elderly.  We 
must  end  the  squalor  and  poverty  for  our 
elderly  once  and  for  all — by  guaranteeing 
them  the  right  to  income  and  security. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Ge- 
rard Parley,  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Civil  Service  Retired  Employees  As- 
sociation for  pointing  out  to  me  the  in- 
equitable treatment  that  local  and  State 
retired  employees  receive  under  the  exist- 
ing law.  Many,  if  not  most  of  their  ranks 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  existing  law 
and  live  on  very  low  pension  income. 
These  former  government  employees 
who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  public  in 
local  and  State  service  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  gratitude  and  rewarded  with 
security  during  their  golden  years.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  Mr.  Parley  Is  to 
be  commended  for  the  fine  and  dedicated 
work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  these 
dedicated  and  well-deserving  retired 
government  employees. 


May  25,  1972 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  aon.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Qoentin  N.  Bur- 
DicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Mordecai  Levy.  Tri-City  Jewish 
Center,  Rock  Island,  m.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Lord  of  the  universe,  ruler  of  man- 
kind, it  hath  been  told  Thee,  O  man. 
what  is  good  and  what  the  Lord  doth 
require  of  Thee,  but  to  love  with  strength 
and  to  do  justly  with  human  kind. 

We  seek  daily  to  fill  our  lungs  with  the 
correct  words,  our  minds  with  responsible 
ideas,  and  our  limbs  with  the  power  to 
act  righteously.  These  characteristics 
are  divine  in  quality.  Let  them  not  re- 
pose in  the  heavenly  spheres  where  Thou 
alone  act  supreme  and  exalted. 

Let  them  guide  our  lives:  in  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  street  where  human  be- 
ings congregate.  May  our  leaders,  yea — 
may  all  peoples  find  the  means  to  hu- 
manize Your  ideal  concepts,  to  the  end 
that  in  the  arena  of  social  domesticity, 
in  the  marketplace  of  the  human  situa- 
tion, we  shall  transform  the  erring  part 
of  human  frailty  into  a  plan,  where  man 
shall  live  in  peace,  extending  love  and 
friendship  without  favor. 

Shalom,  peace  is  not  a  static  quality 
in  which  people  rest  complacent,  but  a 
dynamic  urge  to  fulfill  our  human  des- 
tiny. 

O  Lord,  bless  the  work  of  our  hands 
as  we  dream  to  labor,  and  labor  to  dream 
for  such  a  world.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to 
the  Senate  from  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  25. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Qttentin 
N.  BuRDiCK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME  TO  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE  TODAY  INSTEAD  OF 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
located to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  the  deputy  majority  leader,  be, 
instead,  used  oy  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhire). 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  under 
New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
of  Ricardo  A.  Ratti  to  be  rear  admiral 
and  Charles  J.  Hanks  to  be  rear 
admiral. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  767  and  769. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMISTAD  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA.  TEX. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1295)  to  establish  the  Amistad 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  Texas  which  had  been  reported  from 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page  5, 
line  24,  after  "Sec.  6.",  strike  out  'There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act."  and  insert 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,020,000  for 
acquisition  of  land  and  $18,000,000  for 
development  of  the  area,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified 
by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  con- 
struction costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing and  cost  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  involved  herein."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
order  to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
and  use  and  enjoyment  of  that  portion  of  the 
Amistad  Reservoir  in  the  United  States  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  Devils,  and  Pecos  Rivers 
and  surrounding  lands  In  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  scenic,  scientific, 
historic,  and  other  values  contributing  to 
public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and  waters, 
there  is  established  the  Amistad  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
boundary  of  the  national  recreation  area 
shall  b«  that  generally  depicted  on  drawing 
numbered  RA-AMI-20013,  dated  AprU  1968, 
entitled  "Proposed  Amistad  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  Texas",  which  Is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  by  publication  of  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register  make  minor  adjustments  In  the 
boundary,  except  that  the  total  acreage  of 
the  area  of  the  area  may  not  be  Increased  to 
more  than  a  total  of  sixty-five  thousand 
acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundary  of  the 
Amistad  National  Recreation  Area  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  acquU-e  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 
Such  acquisitions  shall  be  In  addition  to 
lands  and  interests  therein  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Amistad  Dam  and  Reservoir 
as  contemplated  In  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  regarding  the  utili- 
zation of  the  Colorado,  Tijuana,  and  Rio 
Grande  Rivers,  signed  at  Washington  Febru- 
ary 3.  1944  (59  Stat.  1219)  described  In  min- 
ute numbered  207  adopted  June  19,  1958,  by 
the  International  Boimdary  and  Water  Com. 
mission.  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  au- 
thorized bv  the  Act  of  July  7,  1960  (74  Stat. 
306). 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal 
property  within  the  Amistad  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  in  exchange  therefor  he 
may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  for  the  United 
States,  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico,  may 
on  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
act  as  his  agent  with  respect  to  the  land 
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acquisition  program  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to 
the  Commission  from  time  to  time  the  funds 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  the  Amlstad  National  Rec- 
reation Area  In  a  manner  that  Is  coordinated 
with  the  other  purposes  of  the  reservoir  proj- 
ect, and  In  a  manner  that  in  his  judgment 
will  best  provide  for  public  outdoor  recre- 
ation benefits  and  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  national 
recreation  area  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the 
Act  Of  August  25.  1916  (39  SUt.  536) .  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  such  other 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  and  such  statutory  au- 
thorities otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources as  he  deems  appropriate  for  recre- 
ation and  preservation  purposes  and  for  re- 
source development  not  incompatible  there- 
with. 

(c)  Employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  designated  for  the  purpose  may 
make  arrests  for  violations  of  any  Federal 
laws  or  regulations  applicable  to  the  area 
and  they  may  bring  the  accused  person  be- 
fore the  nearest  United  States  magistrate, 
judge,  or  co\irt  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Any  United  States  magistrate  ap- 
pointed for  the  Amlstad  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  may  try  and  sentence  persons  com- 
mitting minor  offenses,  as  defined  in  title  18, 
section  3401(f),  United  States  Ckxle,  except 
that  the  magistrate  shall  apprise  the  defend- 
ant of  his  right  to  elect  to  be  tried  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
magistrate  may  try  the  case  only  after  the 
defendant  signs  a  writtten  consent  to  be 
tried  before  the  magistrate.  The  exercise  of 
additional  functions  by  the  magistrate  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority,  laws,  and  regu- 
lations of  general  application  to  United 
States  magistrates.  The  provisions  of  title  18, 
section  3403,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  practice  prescribed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
apply  to  all  cases  handled  by  such  magis- 
trate. Chapter  231,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  persons  tried  by 
the  magistrate  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  probation. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  establish  periods 
when,  and  designate  zones  where,  no  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons 
of  public  safety,  administration,  fish  or  wild- 
life management,  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Except  in  emergencies,  any  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  Issued  after  consultation  with  the 
Park  and  Wildlife  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Sxc.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  in  conflict  with  the  commit- 
ments or  agreements  of  the  United  States 
with  resi>ect  to  the  use,  storage,  or  furnish- 
ing of  water  and  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric energy  made  by  or  In  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mexico  regarding  the  utilization 
of  the  Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers  and  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  signed  at  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1944  (59  Stat.  1219),  or  the  Act  of 
July  7.   1969   (74  Stat.  260). 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  •1,020,000  for  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  $18,000,000  for  devel- 
opment of  the  vea.  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  and  cost 
Indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-801),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE   or  THE   BILI. 

S.  1295  wovUd  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  65  000-acre  national  recreation  area  In 
southwest  Texas,  comprising  that  portion  of 
the  Amlstad  Reservoir  and  adjacent  lands  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  Devils,  and  Pecos  Rivers  In 
the  United  States. 

BACKOBOrND 

The  Amlstad  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
was  constructed  for  purposes  of  water  con- 
servation, flood  control,  and  generation  of 
hydroelectric  energy  by  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of 
February  3,  1944.  It  Is  a  body  of  water  that 
Is  shared  between  two  great  nations,  and  one 
that  has  in  the  past  and  is  currently  develop- 
ing a  climate  of  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  Mexico  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  unifying  their  efforts 
In  planning  and  developing  for  a  great  in- 
ternational recreation  area. 

Amlstad  Reservoir  actually  had  Its  begin- 
ning at  a  point  In  history  that  signified  Inter- 
national cooperation  along  the  Rio  Grande 
with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  in  1848.  Pursuant  to  this  historic 
treaty  and  subsequent  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Amlstad  Dam 
was  constructed  and  on  May  31.  1068,  Its 
gates  were  closed  and  It  began  to  impotmd 
water.  It  was  here  that,  although  not  duly 
constituted,  Amlstad  National  Recreation 
Area  became  operational  and  the  National 
Park  Service  assumed  the  administrative 
responsibilities  for  the  UJ3.  portion  of  the 
reservoir. 

NEED 

Amlstad  Reservoir  Is  the  16th  largest  man- 
made  body  of  water  on  the  North  American 
Continent  and  has  enormous  potential  for 
recreational  use.  Ninety  thousand  people  live 
within  a  100-mlle  radius  of  the  proposed 
recreation  area.  Some  2.3  million  live  within 
250  miles  and  another  7.7  million  within  350 
mUes.  The  zone  contains  15  metropolitan 
centers,  including  those  of  San  Antonio,  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  complex,  and  Houston. 
Amlstad,  with  Its  present  limited  develop- 
ment, already  draws  patronage  from  through- 
out Texas  and  adjoining  States,  especially 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana. 

The  area  can  handle  15,000  people  per  day, 
and  It  is  estlniated  that  1  million  people  per 
year  will  visit  It  during  Its  first  6  years  as  a 
national  facility. 

ABCHEOLOGICAI.   SrTE    PRESEBVATION 

More  than  350  archeologlcal  sites  have 
been  recorded  near  the  Pecos  and  Devils 
River  confiuence  with  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
area  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  one  of 
the  oldest,  largest  and  most  notable  concen- 
trations of  Indian  plctographs  on  the  North 
American  continent.  These  plctographs  rep- 
resent a  span  of  time  from  the  days  of 
Spanish  conquest  and  back  as  far  as  8,000 
B.C.  These  sites  are  utterly  Irreplaceable.  As 
these  sites  become  easily  accessible  by  boat 
for  the  first  time,  the  Invaluable  cave  pic- 
tures which  have  survived  for  centuries  may 
be  extensively  vandalized  during  the  next  few 
years.  Already  in  a  few  of  the  caves  which 
have  been  accessible  to  the  public  for  many 
years,  the  paintings  have  been  scratched, 
chipped,  smoked,  painted  over  and  shot  at. 
Legal  protection  of  this  national  treasure  Is 


not  enough.  Day-to-day  supervision  Is  des- 
perately needed. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  AND  COST 

The  estimated  costs  oi  this  project  woiild  be 
$1,020,000  for  land  acquisition  which  Includes 
$46,924  for  relocation  assistance  funding,  and 
approximately  $19  million  for  development 
costs.  The  conomittee  amended  S.  1295  to 
limit  the  sums  to  be  authorized  to  the  fig\u%s 
stated  above. 

NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  INTEBEST 

The  Rio  Grande  River  has  had  national  as 
well  as  International  significance  since  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  In  1848.  Not  only 
does  it  serve'  as  an  international  boundary  for 
about  half  of  its  course,  but  It  also  provides 
as  an  important  source  of  water  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande  River 
are  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  and 
many  communities.  In  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  depend  upon  Its  waters  for  sur- 
vival. In  1906  a  treaty  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  delivery  of 
water  to  Mexico  under  the  1906  treaty  is  an 
obligation  of  the  Nation,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed in  the  authorization  and  construction 
of  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  to  aid  in 
such  deliveries. 

The  fact  that  the  Rio  Grande  River  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  treaties  makes  its 
development,  protection,  enhancement  and 
augmentation  a  national  concern  and  obliga- 
tion. The  obligation  Is  not  diminished  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  users  of  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  are  Texans,  just  as 
the  national  Interest  In  the  proposed  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  Is  not  dimin- 
ished simply  because  the  vast  majority  of  Us 
users  will  be  New  Yorkers.  To  the  contrary, 
the  International  character  of  the  river  adds 
to  national  Interest,  especially  since  Inter- 
national treaties  have  Imposed  additional 
burdens  upon  three  States  and  their  citizens 
without  compensatory  setoff  or  other  con- 
sideration. 

COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  Executive  Session  on  May  17,  1972, 
unanimously  recommended  enactment  of 
S.  1295. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  PE3DERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3568)  to  designate  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Building  now 
under  construction  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Federal  Build- 
ing," which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
name  "Hoover",  strike  out  "Federal";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  building 
now  under  construction  In  the  northwest 
section  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  site  bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Streets,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  E  Street, 
Is  hereby  designated,  and  shall  be  known, 
as  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building. 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, map,  or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  reference  Is  made  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  building  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Building. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  membership  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Jennings  Randolph,  in  particular, 
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for  the  efficient  and  speedy  handling  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  S.  3568 
was  introduced  on  May  2  and  referred  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee  at  that  time. 
The  committee  acted  pr(Mnptly  and,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  the  full  membership  of  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  follow  their  ex- 
cellent example. 

This  bill,  S.  3568,  would  name  the  new 
FBI  headquarters  in  honor  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Buckley, 
and  I,  believe  that  this  proposal  would 
create  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hoover. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  served  this  Nation 
honorably  and  well.  He  literally  spent  a 
lifetime  in  service  to  his  coimtry.  Sel- 
domly  does  one  man  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  more  than  half  a  century  in 
public  life.  Mr.  Hoover  served  in  one  ca- 
pacity alone,  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  almost  48 
years. 

In  the  course  of  his  years  of  service,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  amassed  enormous  power. 
Presidents  might  come  to  office  and  leave 
office,  but  the  tenacious  visage  of  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  looking  down  from  his  bal- 
cony at  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
they  rode  the  inaugural  path  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House,  never  fal- 
tered. He  was  appointed  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  under  President  Coolidge 
and  he  died  in  office  as  Director  of  the 
organiization  under  President  Nixon,  a 
span  covering  the  administrations  of 
eight  Presidents.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
realize  that  one  man  could  have  seen  and 
influenced  so  much  of  our  Nation's 
history. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  almost  seemed  an  in- 
stitution of  the  American  government  It- 
self. He  was  certainly  a  legend  in  his  own 
time.  To  millions  of  Americans  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  a  hero.  The  mere  mention  of 
the  name  brought  forth  visions  of  crlme- 
flghter  extraordinaire — and  of  an  im- 
blemished  American  patriot. 

Although  critics  of  Mr.  Hoover  decried, 
in  the  past  few  years  particularly,  ten- 
dencies which  they  labeled  autocratic, 
the  legend  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  remained 
intact  and  imtamished  to  miUlons  of 
Americans.  Legend,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, has  a  way  of  becoming  reality.  The 
myths  of  a  culture  are  the  sinew  that 
holds  a  society  together.  And  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  been  a  member  of  that  se- 
lect group  of  American  folk-heroes  for 
decades  now. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  In  the  Senate 
acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  people's  opinion  by  naming  the 
new  FBI  headquarters  the  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver Building.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  name  for  the  edifice  nor  can 
I  think  of  a  better  living  memorial  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  S.  3568  their  utmost 
consideration. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  S.  3568, 
legislation  that  would  name  the  new  FBI 
headquarters  now  under  construction  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  the  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Building. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  demonstrate 
clearly  the  great  respect  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  bad  for  Mr.  Hoover. 
We   all   know   the   record   of   service 


achieved  by  this  great  American.  During 
his  lifetime,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  built  the 
most  respected  law  enforcement  agency 
in  the  world  out  of  a  small  Federal 
agency. 

In  his  38  years  as  Director,  Mr.  Hoover 
dedicated  his  life  to  FBI.  And  his  dedica- 
tion enabled  every  American  to  enjoy  a 
better  life  in  safety. 

While  the  naming  of  this  new  FBI 
headquarters  for  the  Bureau's  first  Direc- 
tor is  but  a  small  tribute  by  comparison 
to  what  Mr.  Hoover  gave  his  country, 
I  think  it  is  a  symbol  of  our  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  man. 

President  Nixon,  of  course,  has  already 
declared  that  the  building  should  be 
named  for  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  decision  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  report  this  bill  is  an  effort  to 
add  the  voice  of  the  Senate  to  that  trib- 
ute, and  to  place  the  name  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  into  the  laws  of  our  land. 

I  wish  to  thank  and  congratulate  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  particularly 
our  fine  chairman,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  have  a  great  interest  in  per- 
petuating Mr.  Hoover's  memory  in  this 
way.  And  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  for  his  leadership  in  developing 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  the  bill 
prompt  but  careful  consideration. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  building  now  under  con- 
struction in  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  'J.  Edgar  Hoover  Build- 
ing*." 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TRIPLER  ARMY 
HOSPITAL  IN  HONOLULU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  an  old  friend, 
Joe  Capsin,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  extraordinarily 
able  treatment  he  received  at  the  Tripler 
Army  Hospital  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that,  all  too 
often,  we  do  not  give  enough  credit  to 
those  who  serve  so  capably  and  with  such 
devotion  in  these  hoi^itals.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

Honolttlv,  Haw  An, 

May  17.  1972. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  I  was  hospitalized  from 
27  March  to  6  April — ^tbis  year — and  I  want 
you  to  know  I  was  Indeed  Impreased  with 


results  of  the  treatment  I  received  from  a 
team  of  able  and  dedicated  doctors  while  a 
patient  at  Tripler  Army  Hospital,  Honolulu. 
The  team  of  doctors  were: 

Major  Lawrence  Johnson  (No.  Carolina); 
Major  Richard  Helman  (Nashville,  Tenn.): 
Major  Freeman  Howard  (Harlln  County, 
Ky.);  Captain  Pedro  Cruz  (Ponce,  PJl.); 
Captain  Dalton  Diamond  (Sardis,  Miss.); 
Captain  Lee  Joyner  (Clarendon,  Ark.),  and 
Captain  Frederick  Brown  (Searcy,  Ark.) . 

In  all  my  experience  in  Service  hospitals 
(Army  and  Navy) ,  which  dates  back  to  1919, 
I  have  never  met  such  able  and  dedicated 
Service  medical  practitioners  so  much  so 
they  are  deserving  of  recognition  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  .  .  . 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  just 
every  good  wish,  I  am 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Joe  Capsin. 


A  TALK  WITH  GOVERNOR  ASKEW 
OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  conversa- 
tion which  the  magazine  Listen,  a  jour- 
nal of  better  living,  conducted  with  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  Florida,  Reu- 
bin  O'D.  Askew,  including  the  questions 
and  answers,  and  also  the  two  brief  sum- 
maries contained  therein,  one  entitled 
"With  the  Governor"  and  the  other  en- 
titled "Freedom— Just  Another  Word?" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

LiBTXK  Talks  to  Rxttbin  O'D.  Askxw, 
Governor  or  FLoamA 

Oovemor,  do  you  really  enjoy  a  life  of 
public  service? 

I  enjoy  the  challenge  that  It  offers,  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  public  service. 
However,  there  are  times  when  I  enjoy  It 
more  than  other  times. 

Did  you  have  specific  educational  train- 
ing in  the  iinlverslty  for  this  career,  and  did 
you  have  this  In  mind  when  you  were  in 
school? 

Yes,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  I've  wanted 
to  go  Into  public  service,  and  I  went  to 
college  with  this  avowed  purpose.  As  a  result. 
I  received  a  degree  in  public  administration 
which  la  a  degree  in  government,  with 
minors  in  political  science,  sociology,  and 
business.  Later  I  received  a  law  degree.  I 
thought  all  of  this  would  be  good  background 
for  possible  entry  Into  public  service. 

How  is  the  reality  now  In  view  of  the  antic- 
ipation? 

I  think  it's  a  great  deal  more  strenuous 
than  I  had  envisioned  it  to  be.  The  thing 
that  you  cant  fully  appreciate  until  you 
experience  it  Is  the  fact  that  the  office  Is 
with  you  wherever  you  go.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Florida  Legislature  for  12  years — four 
in  the  House  and  eight  lir  the  Senate — and 
served  as  president  pro  tempore,  so  I  was 
not  new  to  responsibility.  But  It's  different 
when  you  hold  an  executive  responsibility. 
The  final  decision  must  always  be  made  by 
you.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  con- 
stant pressure  that  stays  with  you  and  the 
Importance  of  learning  to  live  with  It. 

What  would  you  say  has  been  your  greatest 
satisfaction  In  this  type  of  public  life? 

I  believe  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  to 
have  a  part  In  setting  a  better  tone  In  gov- 
ernment. People  want  to  believe  in  their 
government  and  its  leaders.  It's  a  matter  of 
speaking  honestly  with  the  people.  We  try 
to  do  this  during  the  campaign  and  as  a 
result  hopefuly  restore  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  people  as  to  their  government. 
Whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  I  would  hope 
t>iat  we  have  established  a  tone  in  which 
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they  feel  we  are  honestly  trying  to  find  solu- 
tions and  are  working  hard  to  brlns' about 
meaningful  answers  to  the  pressing  imblems 
of  today. 

As  you  develop  your  governmental  pro- 
grams, do  you  have  youth  In  the  backgrovind 
of  your  thinking? 

We  certainly  do.  1  look  back  at  what  I 
think  Is  the  most  substantive  achievement 
of  the  first  year  of  my  administration — the 
passage  of  a  tax  on  corporate  profits.  Florida 
Is  the  only  state  In  the  nation  that  had  a 
constitutional  prohibition  against  personal 
income  tax  of  any  kind,  and  I  ran  on  a  plat- 
form of  making  our  tax  base  more  elastic 
In  taxing  corporate  profits. 

The  young  man  who  worked  up  the  back- 
groimd  Information  on  this,  and  to  whom  I 
looked.  Is  only  23  years  old.  This  major 
change  In  our  state  was  brought  about  essen- 
tially through  the  commitment  of  a  young 
man. 

What  Is  your  personal  thought  on  youth 
today? 

I'm  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  Inquiry  of 
our  young  people  today.  I  know  they  have 
problems  and  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  as  we  all  have  had  to  learn.  I  hope 
that  they  will  learn  quickly  to  stay  away  from 
drugs,  because  they're  a  copout.  They  are  an 
escape  from  reality,  and  are  anything  but 
what  most  young  people  really  want.  Most 
of  them  want  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live. 

I  am  encouraged  by  their  willingness  to 
address  themselves  honestly.  One  of  our  big- 
gest problems  as  adults  is  that  they  speak  so 
honestly  to  us  that  we  sometimes  don't  know 
for  sure  how  to  respond.  We  want  to  couch 
our  replies  In  certain  protective  terminology, 
when  they  usually  go  straight  to  the  meat  of 
the  coconut.  I  think  that  history  Is  going  to 
record  that  the  young  people,  more  than  any 
other  segment  of  our  population,  will  have 
made  the  greatest  contribution  during  this 
period  in  which  we  are  living. 

You  mention  the  drug  problem.  What  do 
you  feel  are  the  major  dlmensionB  of  the 
problem? 

In  the  case  of  the  drug  problem — we  hear 
so  much  about  drug  abuse  in  terms  of  mari- 
juana, and  In  terms  of  the  hardcore  drugs. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  many  years  ago  in  Flor- 
ida who  started  urging  legislation,  which  is 
now  on  the  books,  to  make  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement within  our  health  coiirses  to  te&cb. 
the  adverse  health  effects  of  narcotics.  We 
talked  of  narcotics  then  as  opposed  to  alco- 
hol use  and  cigarette  smoking;  but  I  think 
today,  with  all  the  talk  about  drug  abuse,  by 
far  the  greatest  drug  abuse  problem  In  this 
country  comes  from  alcohol.  As  big  as  our 
concern  is — and  legitimately  It  should  be 
about  drugs  other  than  alcohol — what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  country  In  terms  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  is  staggering.  I  get  tsiken  aback 
when  I  see  so  many  parents  willing  to  give 
advice  to  young  people  about  drugs  and  yet 
give  a  perfect  example  of  drug  abuse  in  their 
own  right,  except  that  it  has  become  more 
socially  acceptable,  although  certainly  not 
any  more  desirable  in  terms  of  good  health 
and  the  strengthening  of  their  character. 

Would  you  say  that  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem Is  as  much  an  adult  problem  as  it  Is  a 
youth  problem? 

I  certainly  would — very  much  so.  It's  Just 
a  matter  of  what  type  of  drugs  are  being  re- 
ferred to.  I  don't  think  you  can  say  that 
alcohol  Is  not  a  drug.  It's  just  that  so  many 
people  indulge  In  it  that  they  want  conven- 
iently in  their  mind  to  separate  it  from  the 
drug  scene.  It  is  a  problem,  and  it  will  re- 
main a  problem.  We  need  to  do  a  better  job 
than  we  have,  not  only  of  rehabilitating  peo- 
ple who  have  become  subjects  of  alcohol,  but 
we  also  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  educa- 
ting our  young  people,  particularly  In  schools. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  the  adult 
population  who  Indulge  in  Intoxicating  bev- 
erages wish  to  do  what  they  should  do  in  re- 


gard to  combating  drug  abuse,  they  must  be 
willing  to  categorize  themselves  as  part  of 
the  problem  and  be  willing  to  face  up  hon- 
estly and  reevaluate  their  own  habits  If  they 
are  to  make  an  Impression  upon  those  they 
seek  to  counsel. 

What's  your  evaluation  of  smoking,  par- 
ticularly among  young  people? 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  smoking  is  a  se- 
rious mistake.  In  some  ways  smoking  has  far 
greater  health  implications  than  does  alco- 
hol. There's  no  way  you  can  smoke  without 
doing  substantial  injury  to  your  body.  I  think 
you  do  injury  to  your  body  when  you  use  any 
form  of  alcohol,  but  smoking  has  come  to 
be  socially  accepted  for  everybody.  We  try 
to  attack  it  on  the  basis  of  a  social  problem 
when  it's  not  really  a  social  problem,  ex- 
cept when  we  have  people  disabled  from  work 
with  pulmonary  and  respiratory  conditions, 
which  by  far  are  the  greatest  category  of  dis- 
abling injuries  considering  work  capacity  In 
this  country. 

I  was  reared  within  my  own  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  It  is  a  sin  to  smoke,  so  consequent- 
ly I  was  never  faced  with  that  problem.  I 
have  never  smoked.  Aside  from  the  religious 
aspect,  from  the  piwely  health  standpoint, 
smoking  Is  probably  the  worst  single  habit 
for  the  body  considered  socially  acceptable 
that  you  can  fall  Into. 

Is  It  my  understanding.  Governor,  that  you 
have  been  a  life-long  abstainer  from  both 
smoking  and  drlnklug? 

Prom  smoking  I  have.  I  went  through  a 
period  in  my  life  when,  more  than  anything 
else  to  satisfy  a  curiosity,  I  tasted  alcohol. 
That's  about  all  it  amounted  to,  and  it  didn't 
last  long.  As  far  as  cigarette  smoking  Is  con- 
cerned, I've  never  smoked,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  you  could  say  that  I've  not 
Indulged  In  any  form  of  alcohol. 

Both  my  wife  and  I  choose  not  to  smoke 
or  drink,  and  we  don't  serve  any  alcoholic 
beverages  in  our  home.  When  we  were  priv- 
ileged to  become  occupants  of  the  mansion 
in  Tallahassee,  we  chose  to  continue  that 
practice.  As  a  result,  we  do  not  serve  any 
alcoholic  beverages  In  the  mansion,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  conversation, 
both  light  and  otherwise,  in  Florida;  but  I've 
always  remarked  that  you'd  be  surprised  how 
early  people  go  home  when  you  don't  serve 
liquor. 

Have  you  foimd  this  personal  stand  to  be 
a  drawback  in  your  official  duties  and  state 
functions? 

I  attend  some  gatherings  where  alcoholic 
beverages  are  served.  It's  my  own  choice  not 
to  drink,  and  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  Im- 
pose that  choice  on  others;  but  I  think  that 
for  whatever  it's  worth  I  can  at  least  In  my 
own  way  set  an  example  to  show  that  It  just 
isn't  necessary.  A  short  while  ago  a  very 
distinguished  person  and  his  wife  stayed  at 
the  mansion;  then  we  had  an  airplane  trip 
together.  He  told  me  three  weeks  later  that 
both  of  them  had  decided  to  stop  drinking, 
because  in  the  first  place  they  really  didn't 
like  it  and  there  was  no  particular  reason 
to  drink.  They  merely  thought  it  was  part  of 
the  routine  and  they  would  feel  out  of  place 
if  they  didn't.  But  when  they  saw  that  my 
wife  and  I  could  do  without  It,  they  decided 
they  could  do  without  it  too.  I've  never  felt 
handicapped  in  any  way  whatsoever  by  my 
desire  not  to  drink  or  smoke. 

We  were  mentioning  the  matter  of  alcohol 
In  connection  with  drug  abuse.  How  can 
the  average  person  out  in  his  own  community 
or  neighborhood  help  to  reduce  social  ac- 
ceptability for  its  use? 

Well,  they  could  encourage  people  who  like 
to  take  a  drink  occasionally  to  have  parties 
and  gatherings  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Most  people  don't  really  give  this  any  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  I  think  they'd  find 
that  a  trend  to  nonuse  of  alcohol  will  sub- 
stantially improve  conversation  and  open 
the  way  to  develop  new  friends. 

When  you  speak  to  young  people,  Gov- 


ernor— and  I  think  you  frequently  speak  to 
youth  groups — what  do  you  suggest  to  them 
as  positive  alternatives  to  the  drug  way  of 
life? 

To  develop  pursuits  that  they  enjoy  and 
participate  in  themselves.  In  the  first  place, 
any  young  person  interested  in  athletics  can 
forget  it  If  he  is  going  to  start  experiment- 
ing with  drugs  or,  in  my  opinion,  cigarette 
smoking  or  drinking  of  any  kind.  The  age 
in  which  the  prize  fighter  trains  on  beer  is 
over.  The  person  who  winds  up  lasting  the 
longest  is  the  one  who  leads  the  healthiest 
life. 

Young  people  need  early  In  their  lives  to 
develop  interests  that  give  them  some  confi- 
dence— even  if  It's  only  In  one  area.  If  they 
have  this  self-confidence,  then  they  don't 
experience  as  much  anxiety  in  this  transi- 
tional stage.  I  also  feel  that  it's  essential  for 
a  young  person  to  make  church  a  part  of  his 
life.  I  personally  feel  that  no  one  can  find 
fulfillment  without  a  fullness  that  can  only 
come  by  a  belief  that  there  is  a  Being  which 
we  look  to  as  our  Creator.  In  the  formative 
years  of  a  young  person's  life,  I  think  he 
needs  to  see  the  fascinating  and  Intriguing 
thing  that  can  come  from  discovering  him- 
self pnd  his  relationship  with  his  Maker.  1 
think  it  can  certainly  help  him  form  a  foun- 
dation with  which  he  can  solve  most  of  his 
problems  in  life.  Faith  is  not  an  insurance 
policy  against  never  having  troubles.  It  is  a 
policy  that  tells  us  how  we  can  rely  on 
something  larger  than  ourselves  to  help 
solve  those  problems. 

Would  you  say  that  religion  is  the  best  pro- 
tectlon  against  temptation  to  drugs? 

In  my  opinion,  yes.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  greater  protection  against  drugs  than  a 
reliance  upon  God,  because  then  you  really 
don't  need  to  depend  on  drugs.  I  also  know 
that  for  a  young  person  faith  usually  dees 
not  play  as  much  a  part  in  life  as  It  should. 
I  think  in  addition  to  this,  a  young  person 
needs  to  develop  pursuits  in  which  he  can 
excel.  It  could  really  be  most  anything — the 
Importance  is  not  so  much  in  trying  to  learn 
everything,  as  it  is  In  learning  one  thing 
well,  and  in  which  you  feel  confident  In 
your  own  way.  All  of  us  need  some  type  of 
foundation  to  hold  onto. 

With  the  Governor 

This  "Listen"  talk  with  Governor  Askew  of 
Florida  was  a  250-mph  affair]  It  was  done 
in  the  governor's  plane  at  about  14,000  feet, 
and  with  the  background  noise  of  two  Jet 
prc^s  and  the  voices  of  legislators  and  staff 
members  on  the  plane. 

Taking  off  from  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
Tallahassee  airport,  the  fiight  was  part  of  one 
of  the  governor's  many  split-second  schedules 
of  state  business,  the  first  stops  this  time 
being  at  Tampa  and  Fort  Lauderdale. 

We  met  the  governor  as  he  entered  his 
plane,  the  last  person  of  the  flying  party  that 
day  to  board.  He  Is  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
confident  smile,  one  that  easily  catches  with 
everyone  around.  He  had  Just  come  from  the 
executive  mansion,  having  attended  a  series 
of  legislative  and  staff  meetings  on  Judicial 
reform. 

Governor  Askew  was  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  In  office,  and  in  this  short  time  seemed 
to  have  ignited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  taxi  driver  back  In  Tallahassee  bad 
told  me,  "He's  the  best  yet  I"  A  man  on  the 
street  outside  the  capltol  had  remarked,  "I 
didn't  vote  for  him,  but  I  will  next  time." 

His  name  Is  already  on  the  national  scene, 
being  pushed  as  a  vice-presldentlal  possibil- 
ity. He  has  been  selected  as  the  keynote 
speaker  for  the  presidential  nominating  con- 
vention of  his  party.  For  him,  he  is  much 
more  interested  in  doing  a  good  job  where 
he  is,  as  the  first-term  governor  of  a  key 
state. 

He  has  plunged  into  major  legislative  prob- 
lems such  as  tax  reform,  Judicial  change, 
overhaul  of  the  prison  system,  educational 
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improvement.  He  sells  his  new  programs  vig- 
orously and  persuasively. 

Governor  Askew  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  fair  play  and  sincerity,  but  no  one  will 
say  he  Is  easily  bent  when  he  holds  strong 
convictions  on  what  he  feels  Is  for  the  public 
good. 

Equally  strong  are  his  personal-life  con- 
victions, which  he  holds  for  himself.  These 
he  does  not  try  to  Impose  on  others,  yet  he 
does  make  an  Impact  through  the  quiet 
power  of  his  own  exan^le. 

A  family  man,  the  governor  deliberately 
plans  his  program  to  Include  time  with  his 
wife  Doima  Lou  and  two  children,  Angela 
Adair  (11)  and  Kevin  O'Donovan  (9). 

A  churchman,  he  holds  office  in  his  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  and  openly  upholds 
religious  principle  as  a  requisite  for  success 
in  public  and  private  life. 

An  advocate  of  individual  initiative,  the 
governor  started  early  to  make  his  own  way. 
At  age  nine  he  worked  to  support  himself 
and  contribute  to  his  family.  After  high 
school  graduation,  he  entered  the  Army  as 
a  private  In  the  paratroopers.  Fbllowlng  his 
receiving  a  B.8.  at  Florida  State  University, 
he  served  for  two  years  In  the  Air  Force  and 
then  went  back  for  bis  law  degree.  1958  saw 
him  elected  to  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  1962  to  the  state  Senate. 

But  the  plane  is  now  landing  at  the  Port 
Lauderdale  airport — on  schedule,  at  6 :  15  p.m., 
where  in  15  minutes  the  governor  will  depart 
In  a  state  car  for  the  Diplomat  Hotel  in 
Hollywood,  Florida,  to  address  the  opening 
meeting  of  a  Christian  leadership  conven- 
tion. 

After  that,  the  state  troopers  will  drive  him 
to  Miami  Beach,  where,  after  Informal  legis- 
lative consultation  at  the  Balmoral  Hotel, 
he  will  end  his  day  by  going  up  to  his  room 
for  his  time  of  Bible  reading  and  devotion— to 
catch  some  rest  before  getting  up  early  to 
begin  at  8:30  in  the  morning  a  full  series  of 
press  conferences  scattered  across  the  state 
from  the  Beach  north  to  Saint  Augustine. 

Thus  "Listen"  has  a  brief  glln^se  into  a 
rather  typical  day  for  Governor  Askew  of 
Florida. 

Freedom — Just  Another  Word? 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
song,  "Me  and  Bobby  Magee,"  recorded  by 
the  late  Miss  Janis  Joplin.  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  a  fan  of  rock  music.  (I  was  just  getting 
used  to  Frank  Sinatra.)  But  there's  a  line  in 
"Bobby  Magee"  which  I  find  somewhat  dis- 
turbing. It  says  that  "freedom's  Just  another 
word  for  nothin'  left  to  lose." 

I  think  I  understand  the  frustration  and 
the  despair  beyond  that  statement.  But  I 
believe  that  freedom  Is  an  opportunity — the 
ultimate  opportunity — the  condition  In 
which  we  have  everything  to  lose,  as  well 
as  everything  to  gain. 

I  believe,  along  virith  author  Albert  Camus, 
that  "freedom  is  nothing  else  but  a  chance 
to  be  better,  whereas  enslavement  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  worse." 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  take  advantage 
of  yoiu-  freedom  In  the  manner  suggested  by 
Camus.  I  hope  you  will  use  it  wisely,  bravely 
and  Intelligently  for  the  betterment  of  your- 
selves, your  fellowman,  your  covmtry,  and 
your  world. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  Some, 
such  as  peaceful  demonstrations  on  a  given 
Issue,  are  dramatic.  Others,  such  as  arm- 
ing yourselves  with  education,  that  great 
right  arm  of  democracy,  are  less  spectacular 
but  more  effective  in  the  long  run. 

The  most  effective  way  of  exercising  your 
freedom — the  vote — will  be  open  to  you  soon. 
The  vote  for  18-year-olds  is,  I  think,  long 
overdue. 

Regardless  of  the  means,  the  Important 
thing  is  commitment. 

As  you  know,  we  lost  Janls  Joplin  to  the 
disease  of  escape,  the  disease  of  drug  abuse. 
IT  there  is  any  one  message  I  want  to  get 


across  to  you,  it  is  the  senselessness  of  wast- 
ing the  gift  of  life  In  this  way.  Just  as  we 
have  no  time  for  flattery,  we  have  no  use  for 
drugs— they  kill,  they  cripple,  they  destroy. 
I  can't  make  you  stay  away  from  them.  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  think  about  what  you 
really  want  out  of  life,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

We  have  lost  other  young  people  to  the 
apostles  of  distrust,  hate,  and  fear.  Don't  let 
others  turn  you  from  a  generation  of  com- 
mitment into  one  of  e8ciq>e. 

Don't  cop  out  for  what  might  have  been — 
hang  in  there  for  what  can  be. 

It  is  hard — it  is  demanding — it  is  more 
difficult  than  merely  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
taking  potshots  at  those  who  are  in  the 
game.  But  it  Is  rewarding — believe  me. 


PRESroENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  means  to  commend 
President  Nixon  for  the  substantial 
achievements  which  he  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  so  far  in  his  meetings  with 
President  Podgorny,  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev, and  Premier  Kosygin  in  Moscow. 

Up  to  this  time,  bilateral  agreements 
have  been  reached  in  the  field  of  the  en- 
vironment, in  the  field  of  health,  in  the 
field  of  space,  and  in  the  field  of  sci- 
entific cooperation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
other  agreements  still  imder  considera- 
tion— one,  a  pact  reducing  the  risk  of 
incidents  at  sea,  another  having  to  do 
with  a  commercial  maritime  accord,  and 
another  having  to  do,  possibly,  with  trade 
agreements. 

Of  course,  the  big  one,  has  to  do  with 
SALT,  seeking  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  strategic  arms  limitations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  thus 
far.  I  know  that  he  has  been  diligent, 
that  a  lot  of  groimdwork  has  gone  into 
this  meeting  at  the  summit.  I  join  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  my 
good  friend  and  able  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott),  in  expressing  my  thanks  for 
what  the  President  has  been  able  to 
achieve  so  far,  my  hope  that  what  he 
would  like  to  accomplish  in  the  remain- 
ing days  ahead  will  also  be  possible. 

I  know  also  that  the  President,  as  he 
told  the  Joint  leadership,  will  discuss 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  the  question  of 
the  tragic  war  in  Indochina  tmd  also  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  assignment  for 
the  President.  He  is  carrying  out  his 
duties  with  dignity  and  responsibility. 

I  wish  him  well.  He  has  the  prayers  of 
the  Senate  for  his  success. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his  ex- 
pected and  usual  generosity  in  support 
of  the  constructive  achievements  of  the 
President  in  Moscow  in  which,  I  am  sure, 
the  whole  country  joins. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  did  not 
realize  how  many  areas  were  open  for 
cooperation,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  treaties  have  al- 
ready been  announced  and  approved  and 
that  there  are  other  treaties  coming. 

This  is  probably  the  greatest  advance 
in  Soviet-United  States  relations  since 
the  assumption  of  government  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  that  country. 

It  evidences,  I  think,  a  genuine  desire 


on  the  part  of  both  the  superpowers  to 
lower  their  voices,  to  reduce  world  ten- 
sions. I  spoke  with  Mr.  Soslov,  whom  I 
had  asked  to  see  last  August,  because  I 
am  No.  3  in  my  party  and  he  is  No.  3  in 
his  party.  I  asked  him  then  to  consider 
seriously  the  possibility  of  joint  space  ex- 
ploration, which  I  have  long  advocated, 
as  have  many  otliers. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  is  now  to  be 
put  in  effect.  This  will  establish  the  trend 
of  both  nations  to  regard  outer  space  as 
an  area  for  peaceful  exploration  rather 
than  war-like  involvement. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Suslov  at  the  time  that  I 
thought  that  while  both  nations  were 
powerful  and  both  nations  were  being 
told  by  their  friends  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  right,  in  all  truth  and  fact,  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  one  time  or  an- 
other is  frightened  by  the  power  of  the 
two  great  superpowers. 

It  Is  our  right  and  our  political  obli- 
gation to  reduce  the  threat  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  to  reassure  them.  Having 
done  so,  we  then  have  a  moral  leadership 
which  we  can  assert  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  that  they,  too,  will  not  go  too 
far  along  the  nuclear  road  In  the  direc- 
tion of  threatening  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  all  nations 
should  put  their  hands  to  this  nuclear 
power,  to  this  nuclear  plow,  so  that  we 
may  cut  new  furrows  for  the  world's  bet- 
terment and  enrichment,  rather  than  to 
continue  with  the  unfortunate  overhang- 
ing threat  to  the  world's  peace. 

I  Join  with  other  Senators  in  com- 
mending the  President  for  all  that  he  has 
done  and  is  doing. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  PELL  AND 
JAVITS  ON  ADOPTION  OP  EDU- 
CATION CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  commend  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell)  in  lead- 
ing the  adoption  yesterday  of  the  educa- 
tion conference  report.  This  measure 
represented  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  far-reaching  proposals  that  will 
come  before  the  Senate  during  this  Con- 
gress. Senator  Pell,  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  deserves  the 
Senate's  highest  commendation  for  this 
success.  Particularly  appreciated  was 
Senator  Pell's  work  in  carrying  out  those 
provisions  of  the  measure  designed  to 
provide  the  best  higher  education  pos- 
sible for  the  greatest  number  of  young 
people — our  most  valuable  resource.  But 
the  effort  devoted  to  resolving  the  press- 
ing issue  of  schoolbusing  was  also  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Senator 
Javits*  contribution.  As  always,  the  dis- 
tinguish-led  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  applied  the  full  measure  of  his  skill 
and  ability  in  behalf  of  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion on  the  substantive  matters  involved. 
His  talents  are  of  enormous  significance. 
The  Senate,  again,  is  deeply  in  his  debt. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 
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THE  U.S  NAVY'S  EMPHATIC  SU- 
PERIORITY OVER  THE  SOVIET 
NAVY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  when  it  comes  to  the  complex  ques- 
tions of  national  security  there  are  in- 
sufficient facts  available  to  make  sound 
judgments.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to  our 
system  of  classification.  Sometimes  it  is 
because  the  issues  are  terribly  sophisti- 
cated and  technical  in  nature.  And  some- 
times it  is  simply  a  case  of  being  sup- 
plied with  partial  or  incomplete  data. 

The  size  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  just  such 
a  case. 

We  have  hesurd  that  the  Soviet  Navy  Is 
growing  dramatically,  challenging  the 
United  States  in  every  ocean,  and  that 
unless  we  meet  this  challenge  by  abrupUy 
increasing  expenditures  on  our  own  Navy, 
we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  defend  the 
Nation's  interests. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  recently 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

The  continuing  growth  of  Soviet  naval 
capabilities  relative  to  our  own  Is  a  matter 
of  Increasing  concern  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  already  acquired 
a  global  reach.  Their  ships  are  now  c^>€ratlng 
on  a  sustained  basis  In  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  and  In- 
creasingly In  the  Caribbean.  Unless  we  ttc- 
celerate  the  modernization  of  our  fleet,  the 
Soviets  will  Increasingly  challenge  our  con- 
trol of  the  seas  In  those  maritime  regions 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  forward  de- 
fense strategy,  as  well  as  In  ocean  areas  closer 
to  our  shores. 

Inevitably,  comparisons  are  drawn  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
naval  forces.  This  is  a  very  difficult  busi- 
ness. If  comparisons  are  to  be  acciurate, 
they  must  range  along  a  number  of  lines, 
not  only  numbers,  but  tonnage,  sophisti- 
cation, and  effectiveness.  But  this  has  not 
been  done.  We  have  htid  too  many  half- 
truths.  The  Pentagon  has  artificially 
made  it  appear  that  the  Soviet  Navy  is 
a  massive,  modem  force  that  directly 
threatens  the  United  States.  Now  what 
are  the  facts?  Who  has  the  naval  power? 
Tlie  answer,  the  United  States  leads  the 
Soviet  Union  in  almost  every  major  naval 
category  and  current  building  programs 
will  keep  us  on  top. 

My  information  shows  that  a  number 
of  significant  variables  have  been  over- 
looked thereby  giving  the  impression  that 
the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are 
enormously  more  powerful  than  they  are 
in  fact. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  compari- 
sons, based  on  Navy  data  as  of  February 
1972. 

TOTAI,  NUMBEKS  AND  CAPABILITIES 

In  terms  of  overall  numbers  of  ships, 
we  should  talk  about  major  combatants 
or  ships  of  about  1,000  tons  or  over.  This 
leaves  out  small  vessels  used  in  coastal 
areas  that  might  distort  the  total  num- 
bers. The  United  States  has  246  surface 
major  combatants  compared  to  222  for 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Fleet,  how- 
ever, are  far  superior.  For  example: 

The  United  States  has  four  nuclear 
powered  siu-face  ships  and  is  building 
seven  more.  The  Soviets  have  none. 

The  United  States  has  14  attack  air- 


craft carriers  with  up  to  95  aircraft  each 
and  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviets  have 
none. 

The  United  States  has  two  antisub- 
marine carriers.  The  Soviets  have  none. 

The  United  States  has  seven  amphibi- 
ous assault  helicopter  carriers  and  is 
building  five  more  up  to  35,000  t^ns.  The 
Soviets  have  two  cruisers  or  15,000  tons 
with  helicopter  pads  for  this  category. 
The  Soviets  have  a  large  ship  imder  con- 
struction in  the  Black  Sea  that  has  not 
yet  been  identined.  It  could  be  a  mer- 
chant ship  or  possibly  an  aircraft  car- 
rier. 

The  United  States  intends  to  add  a 
•fourth  nuclear  carrier,  the  CVN-70,  and  a 
fleet  of  eight  follow-on  small  carriers 
called  Sea  Control  ships. 

In  short,  our  superiority  in  aircraft 
carriers,  seabased  air  oi>erations,  and 
nuclear  surface  ships  is  absolute. 
CRtnszxs 

There  is  considerable  confusion  about 
modem  day  definitions  of  cruisers.  The 
United  States  Is  not  building  any  more 
traditional  cruisers.  Instead,  we  are  pro- 
ducing various  destroyers,  some  of  which 
are  larger  than  traditional  World  War  n 
cruisers.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  emphasizing  cruisers,  but  these  turn 
out  to  be  smaller  than  some  U.S.  destroy- 
ers. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  has  25 
cruisers,  but  14  of  them  are  without  mis- 
sile capability.  Poiu-  of  the  25  cruisers  are 
so  old  that  they  probably  are  being  deac- 
tivated. Ten  others  are  actually  smalkr — 
4,800  to  6,000  tons— than  the  U.S.  nuclear 
destroyers— 7,600  to  9.000  tons.  The 
U.S.SJl.  also  has  three  converted  and 
three  new  cruisers  of  12,000  to  15,000  tons 
under  construction. 

The  United  States  has  eight  conven- 
tional cruisers  and  one  nuclear  cruisers. 
All  but  one  of  the  U.S.  cruisers  carry  mis- 
siles. In  addition,  the  United  States  is 
planning  to  build  a  nimiber  of  10,000- 
ton  cruiser-size,  siu-face-effects  ships. 

DESTBOTESS 

In  terms  of  destroyers,  the  United 
States  has  65  missile-equipped  destroyers 
to  the  Soviet's  40.  Two  U.S.  destroyers 
are  nuclear  and  five  more  under  con- 
struction. No  Soviet  destroyers  have  nu- 
clear propulsion.  The  Soviets  have  about 
155  older  nonmissile  destroyers  and  they 
are  building  a  new  sophisticated  class 
called  the  Krivak.  two  of  which  are  al- 
ready operational.  The  United  States  has 
some  115  additional  nonmissile  destroyers 
and  is  building  16  modern  DD963 — 
Spruance — class  vessels  and  14  Knox 
class  destroyer  escorts.  The  first  procure- 
ment request  for  50  3,400-ton  patrol 
frigates— PE's — is  in  this  year's  U.S. 
budget.  The  PE's  will  be  larger  than  most 
Soviet  destroyers.  By  mid  to  late  1970's, 
the  United  States  will  have  an  advanced 
surface-to-surface  missile  called  the 
Harpoon  onboard  all  our  major  com- 
batants and  some  of  the  patrol  boats. 
How  about  submarines? 

S17BMARINES ATTACK    AND   CBUISE    MISSILE 

During  World  War  11,  Stalin  decided 
to  buHd  1,200  submarines.  This  plan  was 
never  carried  out.  However,  the  sub- 
marine remains  the  major  offensive 
weapon  of  the  Soviet  fleet.  They  cur- 
rently have  343  submarines,  a  number 


that  is  decreasing  yearly  as  the  World 
War  II  vintage  submarine  becomes  ob- 
solete. Of  the  343,  190  are  old  diesel  at- 
tack submarines  of  limited  operational 
capabilities  and  are  being  retired.  They 
also  have  65  nuclear  attack  submarines 
of  which  40  are  cruise  missile  equipped 
and  they  have  28  older  diesel  attack  sub- 
marines equipped  with  cruise  missiles. 

The  United  States  has  at  least  56  nu- 
clear attack  submarines,  none  with  cruise 
missiles,  and  41  older  diesel  attack  sub- 
marines without  missiles  which  are  being 
retired.  We  are  building  21  new  SSN-688 
class  and  SSN-637  class  nuclear  attack 
submarines.  The  SSN-688  will  be  the 
most  modem,  sophisticated  attack  sub- 
marine in  the  world.  Plans  are  even  being 
made  to  produce  a  follow-on  to  tlie  SSN- 
688  which  will  have  a  long-range  cruise 
missile  capability. 

Overall,  the  Soviet  Union  retains  nu- 
merical superiority  in  submarines,  but 
the  speed,  quietness,  sophistication,  and 
operational  techniques  of  U.S.  attack 
submarines  are  entirely  higher  quality. 
U.S.  submariners  get  much  better  tactical 
training  and  have  better  equipment. 

STRATEGIC   ST7BMARINES 

The  figures  for  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines show  a  disparity  in  strength 
favoring  the  United  States.  U.S.  seabased 
strategic  capability  is  imposing.  We  have 
41  ballistic  missile  submarines  with  mis- 
sile ranges  up  to  2,500  nautical  miles.  The 
Poseidon  version  carries  16  missiles  with 
about  10  multiple  Independently  targeted 
reentry  vehicles — MIRV's — each.  By 
fiscal  year  1975  we  will  have  31  Poseidon 
boats  with  4,960  reentry  vehicles  plus  10 
older  Polaris  boats  of  16  launchers,  each 
with  three  multiple  reentry  vehicles — 
MRV's. 

The  Soviets  have  »bout  25  Y-class  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  and  17  more  un- 
der construction,  but  their  missile  range 
is  1.200  nautical  miles  less  than  Poseidon, 
they  have  neither  MRV's  nor  MIRV's, 
they  have  less  accuracy,  their  boats  are 
noiser  and  thus  are  more  susceptible  to 
ASW  techniques.  They  do  not  have  as 
long  on-statlon  time  as  U.S.  boats,  and 
they  suffer  from  restricted  geographic 
operating  conditions.  Older  versions,  the 
Hotel  and  Oolf  classes  are  smaller,  with 
even  more  restricted  missile  range  and 
operating  conditions.  Of  the  entire  (V- 
erational  Soviet  ballistic  missile  fleet  of 
60— roughly  25  Y,  25  Golf,  10  Hotel 
classes — only  8  to  10  of  their  ships  or  16 
percent  are  on  station  at  any  one  time. 
The  United  States  has  32  operational 
Polaris/Poseidon  boats  with  about  16  or 
50  percent  on  station.  A  new  long-range 
naval  missile,  the  SS-NX-8  has  been 
tested  by  the  Soviets  and  may  be  retro- 
fitted into  their  Y-class  submarine  or  al- 
ternately, placed  aboard  a  new  class  of 
submarines. 

ALLIED    FORCES 

A  simple  point-by-point  comparison 
between  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
navies  is  a  seriously  Incomplete  picture, 
however.  Allied  combatants  ships  must 
also  be  Included.  Major  NATO  combat- 
ants number  757  compared  to  583  for  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  This  case  Is  aptly  demon- 
strated in  the  Mediterranean.  The  total 
average  nimiber  of  Warsaw  Pact  and 
their     allied — Egypt,     Yugoslavia,    Al- 
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banla — major  combatants  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ranges  from  43  to  54.  The 
coimterpart  NATO  and  our  allied 
forces — one-half  French  fleet,  Spain, 
Israel — total  is  164  or  almost  four  times 
as  many. 

In  fact,  either  the  French  or  Italian 
Mediterranean  forces  is  numerically,  at 
least,  the  equal  of  the  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean fleet. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  British  and 
French  strategic  forces.  The  British  have 
four  Polaris  ballistic  mlssUe  submarines 
which  carry  the  A-3  triple  MRV.  The 
French  have  one  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine with  16  tubes  and  have  four  more 
under  construction. 

ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

Let  me  mention  a  few  other  areas  in 
which  the  U.S.  Navy  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. We  do  not  operate  under  the 
restricted  geographic  conditions  tliat 
hamper  the  Soviet  fleet.  They  must  face 
iced-in  ports  and  narrow  transit  waters 
where  they  can  be  detected  and  even  bot- 
tled in  during  wartime.  We  have  numer- 
ous overseas  bases  for  replenishment, 
crew  liberty,  and  repairs.  Advanced  bases 
also  provide  for  quick  reaction  time. 

The  U.S.  Navy  surveillance  and  com- 
munications systems  are  far  more  sophis- 
ticated than  anything  the  Soviets  have. 

We  also  have  a. significant  lead  in  the 
strategically  important  area  of  anti-sub- 
marines warfare — ^ASW.  The  U.S.  Navy 
confidently  states  that  no  U.S.  Polaris- 
type  submarines  are  being  detected  or 
followed  by  Soviet  submarines.  On  the 
other  hand,  U.S.  listening  devices  and  at- 
tack submarines  do  detect,  identify,  and 
track  Soviet  submarines.  No  one  ques- 
tions our  superiority  in  this  field.  UJ3. 
capability  in  tactical  ASW  is  likewise  far 
superior  and  this  moderates,  to  some  de- 
gree, the  heavy  Soviet  emphasis  on  sub- 
marines. The  5nm  ASROC  and  35  nm 
SUBROC,  for  example,  are  ASW  innova- 
tions used  exclusively  by  the  United 
States. 

So  far  I  have  pinpointed  a  number  of 
distinctions  between  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  fieets.  I  think  it  is  apparent 
that  our  conventional  and  nuclear  sur- 
face fleet  is  far  more  powerful,  in  almost 
every  category,  than  their  Soviet  coim- 
terparts.  I  have  also  show|i  that  In  terms 
of  some  types  of  submarines,  and  possibly 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  Soviets  lead 
at  present. 

MODERNIZATION   AND   CONSTSTTCTION 

But  what  about  modernization  and 
construction  rates?  Are  not  the  Soviets 
gaining  on  us  rapidly? 

The  answer:  "No."  It  Is  true  that  since 
the  Soviets  have  decided  to  modernize 
some  of  their  fleet  and  replace  older  ves- 
sels and  then  show  these  ships  in  some 
new  areas  of  the  world,  they  have  at- 
tracted a  lot  of  attention.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  they  have  had  lim- 
ited open  ocean  experience,  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  U.S.  Fleet.  The  decision  to 
enter  new  waters  was  political,  not  the 
result  of  an  increasing  number  of  ships. 
The  Soviet  fleet  still  is  defensive  in 
character  as  opposed  to  the  primary  of- 
fensive capability  of  the  U.S.  Fleet.  They 
have  held  only  one  major  worldwide 
ocean  exercise,  OKEAN,  in  April  of  1970. 
Since  then  they  have  only  modestly  in- 


creased their  training  exercises  in  for- 
eign waters. 

Now  for  the  facts  on  modernization. 
Between  1960  and  1969,  and  according  to 
the  U.S.  Navy's  own  data,  the  U.S.  sliip- 
building  program  has  exceeded  the 
Soviet's  In  every  type  of  ship  except  the 
surface-to-surface  missile  ship.  During 
that  period  we  completed: 

Five  attack  carriers — the  Soviets  none; 

Six  helicopter  carriers — ^the  Soviets 
two; 

No  surface-to-surface  missile  ships — 
the  Soviets  14; 

Fifty-five  surface-to-air  missile 
ships — ^the  Soviets  15 ;  and 

Eighteen  antisubmarine  warfsu-e 
ships — the  Soviets  none. 

The  UJS.S.R.  has  expanded  shipyard 
capacity  particularly  for  Y-class  sub- 
marines, to  accommodate  their  modern- 
ization program  but  there  was  Soviet 
naval  buildup  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962. 

The  Soviets  have  some  good  weapons, 
particularly  their  antiship  cniise  mis- 
siles which  directly  threaten  our  aircraft 
carriers.  And  they  have  been  moderniz- 
ing their  fieet  selectively  Including  the 
use  of  more  efficient  gas  turbines. 
But  there  has  been  no  crash  program. 
There  has  not  even  been  a  buildup  in 
numbers.  They  do  not  belong  in  the  same 
category  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  a  worldwide 
balanced  open  ocean  force  with  advanced 
bases,  sea  knowledge,  staying  power,  and 
air  coverage. 

WELL-KNOWN  TECHNIQtTE 

The  Pentagon's  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  Is  a  strange  but  well-known  tech- 
nique. Clearly,  If  the  Soviet  Navy  is  sud- 
denly that  much  of  a  threat,  our  own 
Navy  has  not  been  wisely  using  Its 
fimds,  even  though  they  get  more  money 
from  Congress  than  the  other  two 
services. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  Pentagon  is 
again  crying  "wolf"  in  the  hope  of 
stampeding  Congress  into  buying  the 
new  billion  dollar  ah-craft  carrier,  the 
CVN-70.  and  the  multibillion-dollar 
underseas  long-range  missile  system — 
ULMS.  The  Navy  has  conducted  a  skillful 
and  extensive  lobbying  campaign  In 
Congress  but  we  must  not  be  swayed  by 
their  incomplete  data. 

This  kind  of  exaggeration  drives  the 
defense  budget  up  every  year.  But  even 
worse,  it  Is  a  misstatement  of  the  facts. 
We  are  No.  1  militarily,  and  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  say  so. 

FACTS  IN  LETTER  TTNANSWEKEO 

I  have  written  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  challenging 
the  Pentagon  to  give  the  full  story  about 
the  Soviet  Navy — a  net  assessment  as 
this  administration  prefers  to  call  It. 

The  admiral  has  replied  but  he  has  not 
offered  a  rebuttal  to  any  of  the  facts.  The 
point  is  that  while  he  has  written  that  he 
disagrees  he  offered  not  one  single  spe- 
cific fact  in  rebuttal — ^not  one. 

Thus,  while  he  states  that  he  believes 
that  many  of  the  assessments  in  my  let- 
ter are  incorrect,  he  offers  only  to  "brief 
me." 

I  am  writing  back  and  insisting  that  he 
reply  to  my  facts  in  writing.  I  was  briefed 
by  Admiral  Zumwalt  on  the  F-14.  First  of 
all.  he  brought  a  flotilla  of  admirals. 


captains,  and  commanders  to  my  office. 
There  was  so  much  gold  braid  that  I  cal- 
culated that  almost  half  the  funds  for 
Navy  pay  and  allowances  must  go  to 
these  gentlemen. 

GOLD-BRAIDED   BROETINGS 

Then  he  gave  me  a  "selected"  briefing. 
He  justified  that  biggest  lemon  of  all 
lemons,  the  F-14  fighter  plane,  which 
will  cost  at  least  $16  million  a  copy.  The 
way  he  did  it  was  to  take  some  relatively 
unimportant  factors  to  try  to  show  that 
it  was  superior  to  the  F-4  in  those  single 
facets. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  way  baseball 
records  are  kept.  They  now  talk  about 
the  record  for  left-handed  catchers  who 
hit  singles  in  the  fourth  inning  of  the 
fifth  game  of  a  seven-game  World  Series 
against  a  rookie  left-hander. 

It  was  that  kind  of  "selected"  Infor- 
mation the  briefing  used  to  justify  the 
P-14. 

I  am.  therefore,  refusing  a  briefing 
which,  if  like  the  last  one,  never  would 
produce  any  solid  answers  and  which  was 
largely  a  gold-braided  snow  job. 

I  am  insisting  that  the  admiral  answer 
me  in  writing  and  put  it  down  on  paper 
where  we  can  see  it,  analyze  it.  and  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  uniforms  and  chswts. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  remarks  should 
now  be  clear.  Why  should  we  sharply  in- 
crease the  spending  for  our  Navy  when 
we  are  so  emphatically  superior  to  the 
Soviets  in  so  many  ways?  The  facts  dic- 
tate otherwise.  Let  us  be  prudent  in  our 
fiscal  Judgments  and  not  overreact  to 
inflated  threats. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Admiral 
Zumwalt  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  also  ask  that  the  May  issue  of  the 
Defense  Monitor,  which  contains  a 
breakdown  of  United  States-Soviet  naval 
forces  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  The 
Defense  Monitor  is  published  by  the 
newly  formed  Center  for  Defense  Infor- 
mation, headed  by  Rear  Adm.  Gene  R. 
LaRocque,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  who,  I 
think.  Is  going  to  make  a  tremendously 
useful  contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  real  facts  on  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XT.  8.  Senate, 
WasMngton,  D.O.,  May  19, 197t. 
Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zttmwalt, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Admiral  Zumwalt:  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  pre- 
sented Congress  and  the  public  with  a  full 
and  complete  comparison  of  the  naval  pro- 
grams of  the  NATO  countries  and  the  War- 
saw Pact.  My  research  shows  that  a  number 
of  significant  variables  have  been  over- 
looked, thereby  giving  the  Impression  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are  enormously 
more  powerful  than  they  are  In  fact. 

I  Intend  to  make  a  full  presentation  to 
the  Senate  on  this  subject  May  25th,  demon- 
strating that  the  present  balance  of  naval 
forces  Is  dramatically  weighted  on  the  side 
of  the  U.S.  and  NATO  countries.  I  invite  you 
to  comment  on  the  following  points  which 
I  wUI  make,  and  I  will  submit  your  reply 
to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  so  that  com- 
parison can  be  drawn.  It  is  Imperative  tluit 
you  respond  no  later  than  noon  Wednesday, 
May  24tb. 
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Our  conventional  and  nuclear  surface 
fleet  Is  far  more  powerful,  in  almost  every 
category,  than  thelx  Soviet  counterparts. 
Even  though  we  have  246  major  surface 
combatments  and  the  Soviets  have  222,  the 
capabilities  of  the  U.S.  vessels  are  far 
superior. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  has  four  nuclear 
powered  surface  ships  and  Is  building  seven 
more.  The  Soviets  have  none.  The  U.S.  has 
14  attack  aircraft  carriers  with  up  to  90 
aircraft  each.  The  Soviets  have  none.  The 
U.S.  has  two  anti-submarine  carriers.  The 
Soviets  have  none.  The  U.S.  has  seven  heli- 
copter carriers  and  Is  building  five  more  up 
to  35.000  tons.  The  Soviets  have  two  con- 
verted cruisers  of  15,000  tons  with  helicopter 
pads.  A  large  new  Soviet  ship  under  con- 
struction In  the  Black  Sea  has  not  yet  been 
Identified.  It  could  be  a  merchant  ship  or 
possibly  an  aircraft  carrier. 

A  numerical  comparison  of  cruisers  points 
up  further  misleading  statements.  The  So- 
viets have  26  to  ovu:  9  but  only  one  large 
Soviet  cruiser  has  any  missile  capability 
while  all  but  one  of  the  U.S.  cruisers  car- 
ries missiles.  Four  of  these  Soviet  cruisers 
are  so  old  that  they  probably  are  being  de- 
activated. Ten  Soviet  cruisers  are  smaller 
In  size  than  many  U.S.  destroyers. 

Considering  destroyers,  Soviet  ships  are 
less  numerous  (65  to  40)  anS  much  smaller 
In  size. 

The  figures  for  submarines  also  show  a 
disparity  In  strength  favoring  the  United 
States.  US.  ballistic  missile  capability  is 
Imposing.  We  have  41  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines with  mlssUe  ranges  up  to  2500  njn. 
The  Poseidon  version  carries  16  launchers 
with  about  ten  Multiple  Independently- 
targeted  Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRVS)  each. 
By  1975  we  will  have  31  Poseidon  boats  with 
4.960  reentry  vehicles  plus  ten  older  Polaris 
boats  equipped  with  triplet  multiple  reen- 
try vehicles  (MRVS).  The  Soviets  have  about 
25  y-class  ballistic  submarines  and  17  more 
under  construction,  but  their  missile  range 
Is  1200  n.m.  less  than  Poseidon,  they  have 
neither  MRVs  or  MIRVs,  they  have  less  ac- 
curacy, their  boats  are  noUler  and  thus  sus- 
ceptible to  ASW  techniques,  they  do  not 
have  as  long  on-statlon  time  as  U.S.  boats, 
and  they  suffer  from  restricted  geographic 
operating  conditions.  Older  versions  of  So- 
viet submarines,  the  Hotel  II  and  the  Golf 
II  classes  are  smaller  with  even  more  re- 
stricted missile  ranges  and  operating  con- 
ditions. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Soviets  do  pos- 
sess some  68  cruise  missile  submarines  which 
present  a  threat  to  U.S.  surface  craft.  They 
also  have  a  large  but  quickly  obsolesclng 
number  (190)  of  dlesel  attack  submarines 
of  greatly  limited  capabUltles.  The  U.S.  has 
56  nuclear  attack  submarines,  more  than 
twice  the  Soviet's  25.  Furthermore.  US. 
models  are  of  across-the-board  better  quality 
and  we  are  building  a  more  modern  sub- 
marine class  (SSN-688)   at  a  fast  pace. 

In  view  of  these  specific  facts,  the  United 
States  has  a  clear  naval  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  tonnage,  conventional  fire 
power,  basis,  modernization  and  nuclear 
warheads.  If  you  dispute  thU  apparent  ad- 
vantage in  any  respect,  please  give  mc  your 
detaUed  rebuttal. 

A  simple  point-by-point  comparison  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  navies  is  a  seriously 
Incomplete  picture  however.  Allied  combat- 
ant ships  must  also  be  Included.  Major 
NATO  combatants  number  767  compared  to 
583  for  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  case  is  aptly 
demonstrated  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
total  average  number  of  Warsaw  Pact  and 
Allied  major  combatants  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ranges  from  about  43  to  54.  The 
counterpart  NATO  and  Allied  forces  total  Is 
164  or  almost  four  times  as  many.  In  fact, 
the  French  and  Italian  Mediterranean 
forces  are  at  least,  individually,  the  equal 
of  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  I 
Just  as  present  comparisons  greatly  favor 
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NATO  forces,  long-term  projections  also 
show  that  this  dominance  Is  likely  to  pre- 
vail. The  U.S.  has  63  major  new  combatants 
authorized  and  under  construction  ranging 
from  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  to  the  lU-fated 
DE-1052  Knox  class  escorts.  This  Is  not  to 
mention  the  $1  billion  new  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  or  $942  million  as  a  down  payment 
on  a  $11.9  billion  ULMS  fleet  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  requesting  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1973  budget. 

I  am  enclosing  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  on  which 
I  base  some  of  my  conclusions. 

Please  give  whatever  evidence  you  have  to 
contradict  this  table  and  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  U.S.  Navy  building  programs  are 
more  than  enough  to  keep  the  U.S.  far  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  significant  categories 
of  naval  warfare  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Chief  op  Naval  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  19,  1972  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  points  you 
propose  to  make  In  your  presentation  to  the 
Senate  on  May  25th. 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  I  am  in  sub- 
stantial disagreement  with  many  of  the  state- 
ments in  yovur  letter.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  other 
Navy  witnesses  and  I  have  presented  all  the 
facts  we  know  concerning  the  relative  naval 
posture  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
and  potential  adversaries  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  executive  session.  This  testimony  Is 
in  the  process  of  security  review  and  the  un- 
classified portions  win  be  published  by  the 
cognizant  committees  In  conjunction  with 
their  reporting  out  the  military  procurement 
authorizations  and  appropriations  bills. 

I  regret  that  the  time  available  from  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  to  the  deadline  you  have 
set  for  receipt  of  my  reply  is  not  sufficient 
for  me  to  address  adequately  the  Issues  you 
have  raised.  Further,  since  the  President  la 
at  this  moment  in  Moscow  engaging  in  a  se- 
ries of  extremely  serious  discussions  on  a 
number  of  sensitive  subjects,  it  wotild  be  In- 
appropriate for  me  at  this  time  to  engage  In 
correspondence  concerning  the  Issues  raised 
In  your  letter. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  Issues  with  you  after  the 
President  returns.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  assemble  In  one  presentation 
the  pertinent  facts.  Therefore,  I  will  be  happy 
to  discuss  these  Issues  with  you  and  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Since  I  believe  that  many  of  the  assess- 
ments in  your  letter  of  May  19  are  Incorrect,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  avail  yourself  of  this 
briefing  before  making  the  presentation  to 
the  Senate.  Should  you  decide,  however,  to 
proceed  with  your  presentation  without  this 
briefing.  I  would  appreciate  your  including 
this  reply  with  your  presentation  to  the 
Senate. 


E.  R.  ZuMWALT,  Jr., 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

[Prom  the  Defense  Monitor,  May  1972] 
The  Soviet  Naval  Threat:  Reality  and 

Illusion 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  told  Congress 
that  "a  major  shift  In  the  naval  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union"  Is  taking  place. 
"Unless  we  accelerate  the  modernization  of 


our  fleet,"  he  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  February  IS,  1972,  "the  Soviets 
will  Increasingly  challenge  our  control  of  the 
seas  In  those  maritime  regions  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  forward  defense  strategy, 
as  well  as  In  ocean  areas  closer  to  our  shores." 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  asked  Congress  for  $9.7 
billion  In  new  Navy  procurement  funds  for 
fiscal  1973,  about  $1  blUlon  more  than  in 
1972.  which  was  In  turn  about  $1  bUllon  more 
than  In  1971.  These  funds  are  part  of  a  Navy 
"modernization"  program:  42  major  combat 
ships  and  21  submarines  now  under  con- 
struction or  authorized  by  Congress  and 
more  than  60  major  surface  ships  and  a  new 
fleet  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  contem- 
plated (see  tables  4  and  5) . 

The  Center  for  Defense  Information  has 
made  its  own  study  of  the  naval  balance  and 
has  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

The  balance  Is  heavily  In  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  doing  little  which 
would  significantly  change  the  balance  in 
the  next  few  years. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  re- 
quest for  a  large  Increase  In  money  for  ships 
designed  to  protect  US  power  overseas  and 
to  greatly  expand  US  strategic  weapons  cana- 
bUlty. 

A    LOOK    AT    THE   BALANCE 

Defense  Department  testimony  to  Congress 
on  the  Soviet  naval  threat  stresses  such 
trends  as  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  So- 
viet major  combat  surface  ships  In  the  last 
Ave  years  (from  185  to  216,  Including  two 
new  helicopter  carriers,  seven  new  missile 
cruisers,  18  new  missile  destroyers  and  36  new 
escorts).  It  stresses  Russia's  numerical  ad- 
vantage in  submarines  (about  343  Soviet  to 
138  US),  new  Soviet  antl-shlp  missiles,  and 
Increases  In  Soviet  naval  operations  In  the 
world's  oceans. 

But  these  presentations  fall  to  give  a  fair 
picture  of  the  relative  strengths  of  these  two 
navies.  The  diagrams  and  data  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  give  a  fair  picture.  They  show  that: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no  nuclear-pow- 
ered combat  surface  ships  and  is  not  re- 
ported to  be  building  any.  The  United  States 
has  touT  and  Is  building  seven  more. 

2.  The  United  States  has  14  attack  aircraft 
carriers  which  carry  from  40  to  90  jet  air- 
craft each,  used  for  striking  land  or  sea  tar- 
gets. Two  nuclear  carriers  are  under  con- 
struction. The  Soviet  Union  has  no  attack 
carriers  and  no  sea-based  flxed-wing  air- 
craft. The  Defense  Department  has  asked  for 
funds  in  1973  to  start  building  the  power 
plant  for  a  fourth  nuclear  attack  carrier.  It 
also  has  asked  for  funds  to  design  a  new  fleet 
of  at  least  eight  smaller  follow-on  carriers 
to  be  called  Sea  Control  Ships. 

3.  The  United  States  has  two  anti-subma- 
rine carriers  which  carry  helicopters  and 
fixed-wing  anti-submarine  aircraft.  The  So- 
viets have  two  anti-submarine  carriers  which 
are  actually  cruisers  with  large  helicopter 
landing  decks.  One  35,000-ton  ship  Is  under 
construction  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  may 
be  a  carrier  or  some  other  type  of  ship. 

4.  The  United  States  has  seven  "assault" 
helicopter  carriers  designed  to  move  marines 
ashore.  Five  more,  twice  the  size  of  the  exist- 
ing ones,  are  under  construction.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  comparable  ships. 

6.  The  United  States  has  nine  cruisers.  The 
Soviets  have  26.  But  four  of  the  Soviet  cruis- 
ers are  pre- World  War  Two  and  are  probably 
being  retired.  Ten  of  the  Soviet  cruisers  are 
smaller  than  many  US  destroyers.  The  US 
Navy  wants  to  build  two  2200-ton  prototypes 
of  what  would  eventually  be  a  cruiser-size 
hovercraft  called  a  "surface  effects  ship." 

6.  Soviet  missile-firing  destroyers  are  fewer 
and  smaller  than  their  US  counterparts.  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  30  new  destroy- 
ers (DD963  Spruance  Class) .  which  are  larger 
than  any  destroyers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
US  Navy  is  asking  for  funds  for  50  new  "pa- 
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trol  frigates"  which  will  be  larger  than  most 
Soviet  destroyers.  By  the  late  1970s  all  US  de- 
stroyers and  patrol  frigates  are  to  be  equipped 
with  the  new  Harpoon  surface-to-surface 
missile. 

7.  The  present  US  fleet  of  41  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  has  2800  separately 
targetable  warheads.^  Russia's  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  have  about  600  warheads 
(see  Table  1).  Also,  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  US  ballistic  missile  submarines  are  on 
station  at  a  given  time  than  is  the  case  with 
the  Soviet  submarines.  By  1976,  the  number 
of  separately  targetable  US  submarine- 
launched  warheads  will  Increase  to  almost 
7000.  This  flgure  does  not  reflect  the  pro- 
posed new  ULMS  ballistic  missile  submarine 
system  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  subse- 
quent edition  of  The  Defense  Monitor. 

8.  The  Soviets  have  a  fleet  of  68  submarines 
armed  with  anti-shipping  ''cruise"  missiles. 
The  United  States  decided  in  the  1950s  not 
to  develop  a  capability  in  this  area  and  aban- 
doned its  Regulus  missile  program.  Recently, 
the  Pentagon  decided  to  go  ahead  with  de- 
velopment of  a  new  cruise  mIssUe  for  a  new 
attack  submarine. 

9.  The  US  has  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  as 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Rusisans  have  190 
dlesel  attack  submarines  as  compared  to  41 
for  the  US,  but  these  are  being  phased  out  of 
both  navies.  The  total  number  of  Soviet  at- 
tack submarines  has  decreased  from  430  in 
I960  to  283  In  1972,  and  Admiral  Moorer 
states  that  he  expects  this  number  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  as  newer  submarines  are 
Introduced  at  a  slower  rate  than  older  units 
are  withdrawn.  The  US  is  building  a  new 


1  To  put  In  context  with  overall  VS.  stra- 
tegic capability.  Secretary  Laird  gave  these 
comparative  figures  for  nuclear  weapons  for 
mid  1972: 

Total  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
(warheads) : 

U.S. 6,700 

U.S.S.R _ _  2,600 


class  of  nuclear  attack  submarines  (SSN  688 
Los  Angeles  Class) . 

construction 

Admiral  Moorer  told  Congress:  "The  rate 
of  modernization  in  the  Soviet  surface  fleet 
is  expected  to  accelerate  during  the  next  few 
years." 

The  Russians  are  building  mainly  light 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  These  Include  Kesta 
n  crtilsers,  and  Krlvak  and  Kashln  destroy- 
ers. Recently  these  have  been  built  at  a  rate 
of  about  one  per  year  In  each  class.  Defense 
Department  reports  have  suggested  another 
"possible"  cruiser  construction  program  and 
a  "possible"  carrier. 

But  In  view  of  the  U.S.  construction  pro- 
gram already  in  progress,  Soviet  "accelera- 
tion" would  have  to  be  enormous  to  make  a 
significant  difference  in  the  overall  balance. 

REGIONAI,  BALANCES 

When  talking  about  a  shifting  balance. 
Defense  Department  witnesses  limit  them- 
selves to  comparing  the  US  and  Soviet  navies. 
Yet,  many  NATO  allies  have  modem  effec- 
tive navies  that  must  be  taken  Into  account. 
When  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are 
compared  the  balance  clearly  favors  NATO 
(see  Table  2) . 

The  balance  Is  even  more  striking  when 
naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean,  for  exam- 
ple, are  examined  alone  (see  Table  3).  (Not 
shown  in  the  table  are  the  more  than  60 
small  patrol  boats  armed  with  antl-shlp  mis- 
siles which  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  many 
of  her  allies  in  the  area.  These  boats  normal- 
ly operate  relatively  near  shore.) 

OTHER  FACTORS 

The  TDSip  on  page  seven  shows  that  Soviet 
fleets  suffer  geographic  and  climatic  handi- 
caps— ^limitations  not  faced  by  the  US  Navy. 
Some  fleets  are  partially  Iced-ln  during  win- 
ter. Others  can  be  bottled  up  in  home  waters 
because  of  narrow  passages  through  which 
they  must  travel.  These  "choke  points"  also 
facilitate  NATO's  monitoring  of  Soviet  fleet 
movements. 

In  discussing  the  US-USSR  naval  balance. 


Defense  Department  witnesses  neglect  to  con- 
sider the  US  Coast  Guard — a  force  which 
possesses  over  60  ocean-going  cutters  of  naval 
destroyer  size,  armed  with  guns  and  anti- 
submarine we{4>onB. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  overall  naval  balance  favors  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  Ukely  to 
change  this  status  In  the  near  future. 

The  naval  "balance"  argument  does  not, 
therefore.  Justify,  by  itself,  the  kind  of  naval 
buildup  which  the  Defense  Department  has 
under  way  now  or  plans  In  the  future.  How- 
ever, Defense  Department  testimony  makes 
clear  that  the  Navy  has  other  purposes  In 
mind.  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  told  Congress  that  the 
Navy's  foiu-  "capabilities"  are: 

"Assured  second  strike"  (This  refers  to  the 
Polaris-Poseidon  fleet  retaliating  with  strate- 
gic missiles  after  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States.) 

"Control  of  seallnes  and  areas" 

"Projection  of  power  ashore" 

"Overseas  presence" 

The  first  "capability"  is  defensive.  In  view 
of  the  overwhelming  second  strike  capabil- 
ity which  the  U.S.  possesses,  the  new  ULMS 
program  Is  not  needed  at  this  time.  The 
American  public  deserves  a  much  clearer  def- 
inition of  the  other  Navy  "capabilities": 
What  kind  and  degree  of  "control  of  the  seas" 
has  the  U.S.  decided  to  pursue?  Under  what 
conditions  and  in  what  areas  of  the  world 
win  it  "project  power  ashore"?  What  portion 
of  the  present  Navy  and  what  portion  of  the 
"modernization"  program  is  designed  for 
overseas  presence?  These  are  questions  which 
must  be  publicly  asked  and  answered  before 
additional  programs  are  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

"Every  addition  to  defense  expiendlture 
does  not  automatically  increase  military  se- 
curity. Because  severity  is  based  upon  moral 
and  economic,  as  well  as  purely  military 
strength,  a  point  can  be  reached  at  which 
additional  funds  for  arms,  far  from  bolster- 
ing security,  weaken  it."— President  Eisen- 
hower. 


TABLE  l.-CURRENT  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SUBMARINE  COMPARISON 


Type 


Number  of 
submarines    Missile  type 


Missile  range 


Number  ot 

launchers 

per  submarine 


Total 
number  ot 
launchers 


Number  o( 

Independent 

warheads 

per  submarine 


number  of 

warheads 


U.S.1: 

Poseidon. 
Polaris... 
Polaris... 

Total... 

U.S.S.R.«: 
Yankee... 
Hotel  II.. 
Golf  II... 

Total... 


■  Figures  as  of  June  1972. 


12    Poseidon 2,500  nautical  miles.. 

21    A-3 2,500  nautical  miles.. 

8    A-2 1,500  nautical  miles.. 


16 
16 
16 


192 
336 
128 


192 
16 
16 


41 


2,304 
336 


656 


2,768 


26   SS-N-6  (Sawfly) 1,300  nautical  miles_  . 

9   SS-N-5(Serb) 650  nautical  miles. 

25    SS-N-5  (Sef rb) 650  nautical  miles.. 


16 
3 
3 


416 
27 
75 


16 
3 
3 


416 
27 
75 


60 


518 


518 


J  Figures  as  of  February  1972. 

TABLE  2.— MAIOR  NAVAL  COMBATANT  COMPARISON 
[Figures  as  of  February  1972) 
NATO 


Total 

United 
States 

United 
Kingdom 

France 

Canada 

Denmark 

Nether- 
lands 

lUly 

Norway 

Portugal 

Greece 

Turkey 

West 
Germany 

Attack  and  ASW  carriers 

20 

16 

7 

9 

214 

138 

2 

3 

3 

76 

34 

2 

2 

2 

48 

20 

0 
0 
0 
20 
4 

0 
0 
0 
2 
6 

0 
0 
2 
18 
5 

0 
0 
0 

24 
10 

0 
0 
0 
5 
15 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 
0 
0 
12 
2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Helicopter  carriers 

12 

0 

Cruisers 

16 

0 

Destroyers  and  escorts 

460 

0 

Submarines 

259 

20 

11 

Total 

767 

384 

118 

74 

24 

8 

25 

34 

20 

15 

14 

20 

31 
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WARSAW  PACT 


Totals 


U.S.S.R. 


Bulgaria     Czechoslovakia       East  Germany 


Hungary 


Poland 


Rumania 


Attack  and  ASW  carriers. 

Helicopter  carriers 

Cruisers 

Destroyers  and  escorts., 
submarines 

Total 


0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

Q 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

206 

195 

2 

4 

0 

350 

343 

2 

0 

• 

0 

i 
s 


583 


565 


TABLE  3.-MAJ0R  NAVAL  COMBATANTS  IN  MEDITERRANEAN  AREA 


NATO  and  U.S.  alliM 


Warsaw  Pact  and  U.S.S.R.  allies 


Tout 


NATO> 


Spain' 


t$ra«l       Morocco 


Warsaw 

Pact  Yufo- 

Total    (U.S.S.R.)i  Eopt         slavia*       Albania*  Others* 


Attack  and  ASW  carriers S4  1000-00-60 

Helicopter  carriers 3                 3  0                 0                 0              0-10-10 

Cruisers 3                  2  10                  0               2-42-40 

Destroyers  and  escorts 106                N  17                 2                 1            14-17              s-(                 7 

AttKk  Submarines 47                41  3                 3                 0           27-32             7-12                12 

ToUl 164               136  22                  5                  I            43-54            14-25                19 


•  NATO  iiKludes  U.S.  6th  Fleet;  United  Kingdom  forces  normally  In  ttie  area;  one-half  of  the 
French  Navv;  and  the  naval  forces  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
>  One-half  of  the  Spanish  Navy. 
1  U.S.S.R.  totals  are  normal  and  highest  observed. 


*  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  are  Included  though  the  political  situation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  may  be 
strained  at  the  moment. 

•  Others  include  Syria,  Libya,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Lebanon. 


Table  4. — Summary  of  major  VS  Combatant 
ships  authorized  or  presently  under  con- 
struction 

2 — Nuclear  Attack  Carriers. 

S — lArge  Ampblblo\is  Helicopter  Assault 
Carriers. 

5 — Large  Nuclear  Guided  Missile  Destroyer 
Leaders. 

16 — Large  All-Purpose  Destroyers  (DD9e3 
Spruance  Class) . 

14 — Large  Escorts  (DE  1052  Knox  Class) . 

12 — Large  Nuclear  Attack  Submarines 
(SSN'^SS  Los  Angeles  Class) . 

9 — Medium  Nuclear  Attack  Submarines 
(SSN637  Sturgeon  Class) . 

Tabl*  5. — Summary  of  major  US  combatant 
ships,  fiscal  year  i973  requested 

$299  million  for  long  lead  Items  for  one 
additional  nuclear  attack  carrier  (CVN-70). 
(Eventual  total  program  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated (951  million.) 

$10  million  for  contract  design  for  a  "first 
buy"  of  eight  new  follow-on  carriers  called 
Sea  Control  Ships  (SCS).  (Eventual  total 
program  will  cost  an  estimated  $1  billion.) 

$60  million  for  two  a200-ton  prototypes  of 
a  new  major  surface  combatant  called  Sur- 
face Eflect  Ship  (SES),  which  will  be  s  large 
hovercraft.  (Eventual  total  program  cost  Is 
not  available.) 

$946  million  for  advanced  development  of 
a  new  strategic-missile  nuclear  submuine 
called  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  System 
(T7LMS).  Eventual  total  program  will  cost 
an  estimated  $11.2  billion  as  "presently  con- 
stituted.") 

$612  million  for  procurement  of  seven  ad- 
ditional all-purpose  destroyers  of  the  DD963 
Spruance  Class.  (Eventual  total  program  will 
cost  an  estimated  $2.7  billion.) 

$192  million  for  the  lead  ship  of  a  new 
fifty  ship  class  called  Patrol  Frigate  (PF). 
(Eventual  total  program  cost  is  estimated  at 
$2.4  billion.) 

$1.05  billion  for  procurement  of  six  ad- 
ditional nuclear  attack  submarines  of  the 
SSN688  Los  Angeles  Class.  (Eventual  total 
program  will  cost  an  estimated  $6.8  billion.) 

(All  total  program  cost  estimates  are  based 
on  Department  of  Defense  figures.) 


TABLE  6.-U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R.  MAJOR  NAVAL  COMBATANTS 
{Figures  aa  of  February  1972) 


Surface: 

Aircraft  carriers 

Helicopter  carriers 

Cruisers  (with  missiles) 

Cruisers  (without  missiles) 

Destroyers  and  escorts  (with  missiles). 

Destroyers     and     escorts    (without 

missiles) 

Surface  total 

Submarines: 
Nuclear   submarines  (with   ballistic 

missiles) 

Diesel    submarines    (with    ballistic 

missiles) 

Nuclearattack  submarines(with  cruise 

missiles) 

Diesel  attack  submarines  (with  cruise 

missiles) 

Nuclear  attack  submarines  (without 

missiles) 

Diesel   attack   submarines  (without 

missiles) 

Submarine  total 

Major  naval  combatant  total 

>  Estimated. 


TBK    CENTER    FOE    DEFENSE     INFORMATION 

The  enormous  size  and  complexity  of  the 
military  effort  in  this  country  has  outrun  the 
institutions  established  for  citizen  under- 
standing and  control  of  public  policy.  An  In- 
formed public  opinion  on  national  defense 
and  foreign  commitments  is  lacking  In  our 
society. 

For  these  reasons  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  has  been  established.  The  Fund 
for  Peace  has  encouraged  and  made  possible 
the  Initiation  of  this  Center.  Further  fund- 
ing will  be  provided  by  private  foundations 
and  interested  Individuals.  The  Center  will 
be  under  absolutely  no  financial  or  other  ob- 
ligation to  any  government,  military.  In- 
dustrial or  Individual  special  Interest. 

The  Center  will  concentrate  exclusively  on 


United 
States 

U.S.S.R. 

16 

0 

7 

2 

8 

11 

1 

14 

65 
149 

40 

155 

246 

222 

41 

'35 

a 

25 

0 

>40 

0 

28 

56 

25 

41 

190 

138 

343 

384 

565 

analyzing  and  circulating  public  Informa- 
tion on  matters  of  national  defense  and  over- 
seas commitments,  as  well  as  scrutinizing 
our  national  defense  program  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  Its  appraisals  will  challenge  exist- 
ing assiunptlons  about  national  defense  and 
provide  the  basis  for  rational  alternative  pol- 
icies and  budgets,  to  be  measured  against 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Center  will  disseminate  its  research 
and  information  to  the  broadest  public  possi- 
ble through  position  papers;  a  Journal,  The 
Defense  Monitor,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
edition;  and  material  designed  for  the  news 
and  other  media.  In  addition,  the  Center  will 
respond  to  requests  for  Information  on  de- 
fense matters.  Future  editions  of  The  De- 
fense Monitor  will  Include  analysis  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  ULMS  (Underwater  Long-range 
Missile  System),  the  B-1  Bomber,  techno- 
logical superiority,  the  proposed  attack  car- 
rier, U.S.  forces  overseas  and  military  com- 
mitments to  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  other 
topics  of  vital  national  and  military  concern. 

The  Center  and  its  rapidly  developing  in- 
ventory of  Information  will  be  a  reliable  and 
non-partisan  resotirce  for  all  Individuals  and 
groups.  Insisting  upon  a  mUltary  that  will 
genuinely  defend  and  strengthen  American 
society,  not  weaken  it  by  overcommitments 
and  waste  of  resources. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes  each. 


REFORM  OP  PENSION  AND  WELFARE 
FUNDS  OP  AMERICAN  WORKING 
MEN 

Mr.    JAVrrs.    Mr.    President,   I  am 
moved  to  speak  this  morning  because  of 
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an  interesting  series  of  events  which  took 
place  yesterday  in  New  York  relating  to 
the  reform  of  pension  and  welfare  fimds 
of  American  working  men  and  women. 
The  funds  involve  over  30  millian  work- 
ers, close  to  50  percent  of  the  nonagri- 
cultural  work  force,  in  round  figures,  and 
something  estimated  at  In  excess  of  $134 
billion  in  assets  in  the  pension  and  wel- 
fare systems  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  due  to  speak  yesterday  at  the 
sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Employee 
Benefits  nm  by  two  magazines  in  the 
field  in  the  Hotel  Americana  in  New  York. 
Because  of  what  is  the  well-known  situa- 
tion here  in  this  Chamber,  where  I  am 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  which  was  dealing  with  the 
conference  report  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  and  the  antibusing  controversy, 
I  could  not  personally  deliver  the  speech. 
Instead  it  was  delivered  by  one  of  my 
legislative  aides,  Frank  Cummings,  who, 
indeed,  was  the  man  who  developed  this 
whole  concept;  so  it  was  quite  fitting 
that  he  read  my  speech. 

This  morning,  the  report  of  what  took 
place  yesterday  is  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  under  the  headline  "Private 
Pension  System  Termed  Fraud  by 
Nader."  The  reference  there,  of  course, 
is  to  Ralph  Nader,  who  is  well  known  as 
as  a  consumer's  advocate.  The  speech 
which  was  delivered  hi  my  behalf  by 
the  representative  of  my  office  describing 
the  major  pension  fund  reform  bill  au- 
thored by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  myself  was  not  mentioned.  In  the 
New  York  Dally  News  report,  Mr.  Nader 
is  quoted  as  referring  to  the  bill  as 
"warmed  over  soup." 

I  consider  the  omission  in  the  Times 
and  the  story  in  the  News  to  so  unbal- 
ance the  understanding  by  the  people 
and  the  affected  workers  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  to  constrain  me  to  make  it  clear 
in  this  very  public  way,  because  to  label 
the  private  pension  system — which  cer- 
tainly needs  reform — a  "consumer 
fraud" — is  to  make  legislation  of  an  epi- 
thet. That  is  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nader  Is  Identified  with  the  idea 
of  exposing  consumer  frauds.  TO  label 
as  a  consumer  fraud  something  which 
is  not,  which  sadly  needs  reforming,  how- 
ever, and  to  approach  it  as  a  consumer 
fraud  and  as  if  it  were  something  for 
which  somebody  should  go  to  jail,  is  go- 
ing to  dtun  up  any  hope  for  true,  ef- 
fective reform,  and  hurt  millions  and 
millions  of  workers  by  completely  mis- 
representing to  them  what  really  is  the 
situation. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  consumer 
fraud  involved,  and  to  create  such  an 
impression  is  itself  a  gross  misrepresen- 
tation, and  a  great  disservice  to  the  thou- 
sands of  business  and  labor  leaders  and 
others  who  have  poured  years  of  hard 
effort  into  improving  and  strengthening 
private  pension  plans. 

What  Mr.  Nader's  statement  fails  to 
appreciate  is  the  historical  and  economic 
factors  which  imderlined  the  impetus 
for  the  growth  of  private  pensions,  and  it 
is  this  failure — along  witii  the  sensa- 
tional headlines — which  leads  to  the  com- 
pletely distorted  picture  Mr.  Nader  has 
painted. 

In  the  early  1940's  and  1950's — when 


the  private  pension  concept  really  took 
shape — it  was  safe  for  most  employers 
to  assume  that  the  average  worker  sel- 
dom changed  Jobs  but  rather  chose  to 
remain  with  one  employer  for  all  or  most 
of  his  working  career.  It  was  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  pace  of  technological  and 
economic  change  was  sufflcientiy  gradual 
to  alleviate  concern  over  possibilities  of 
premature  plan  termination  without  ade- 
quate fimds  to  pay  benefits.  It  was  safe 
to  assume  that  the  traditional  appUca- 
ticoi  of  State  trust  law  doctrine  would 
insure  against  the  mishandling  of  plan 
funds.  And — most  importantly— it  ap- 
peared that  any  problems  or  defects  in 
private  pension  plan  structure  could  be 
handled  adequately  by  the  network  of 
internal  Revenue  Service  regulations 
which  formed  the  conditions  for  em- 
ployers receiving  tax  deductions  for  their 
pension  plan  contributions. 

Most  of  the  plans  that  were  created 
in  the  1940's  and  1950's  were  built  on 
these  assumptions.  Today,  none  of  these 
assumptions  are  realistic  any  longer.  As 
a  result,  the  terms  of  pension  plans  are 
simply  inadequate  in  the  main,  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  inadequate  funding, 
inadequate  fiduciary  standards,  and 
great  danger  of  benefit  loss  to  workers 
relying  on  these  plans. 

It  is  (Hie  thing  to  chastise  the  pension 
plans  for  being  too  slow  to  recognize  the 
changed  circumstances  of  modem  in- 
dustrial life  and  for  failing  to  institute 
needed  changes  in  light  of  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
crucify  these  plans  on  the  cross  of  con- 
sumer fraud. 

The  fact  is  that  substantial  numbers 
of  workers — perhaps  the  majority — will 
not  get  benefits  from  their  pension 
plans,  but  that  is  not  because  these  pro- 
grams have  been  misrepresented,  but 
only  because  the  terms  of  the  plans 
themselves  fail  to  vest  the  workers  after 
reasonable  years  of  service- 

The  epithet  consumer  fraud  is  simply 
put  out  as  a  carrier  for  Mr.  Nader's  pet 
scheme  as  to  how  he  wants  to  reorga- 
nize pension  and  welfare  funds.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  Mr.  Nader's  proposal — 
and  I  doubt  that  anyone  will  want  to — 
we  would  turn  upside  down  and  emas- 
culate the  private  pension  system  and 
the  fundamental  incentives  for  its  fur- 
ther growth  and  development.  For  one 
thing.  Mr.  Nader  proposes  a  system  with 
immediate  vested  rights  for  workers. 
Since  the  tiutiover  rate  of  casual  or 
transient  workers  is  the  highest— close 
to  90  percent  according  to  our  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  findings — the  sheer 
cost  of  vesting  these  workers  would  be 
enormous  and  the  whole  chance  to  get 
pension  plans  which  are  worthy  would 
be  blown. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  funding  of 
these  arrangements — solely  to  achieve 
the  vesting  of  these  csisual  or  transient 
employees — ^it  would  be  necessary  to 
move  away  from  the  fixed-benefit  prom- 
ise made  by  most  private  pension  plans 
today,  to  a  fixed-contribution  pattern — 
in  which  the  amount  of  employees'  bene- 
fits would  be  based  exclusively  on  the 
contributions  made  to  the  plan.  This 
would  nm  completely  counter  to  the 
progressive  trends  in  the  pension  field. 


would  destroy  thousands  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  designed  to  se- 
cure adequate  income  supplements  to  so- 
cial security,  and  would  turn  back  the 
clock  over  40  years  to  the  primitive  be- 
ginnings of  private  pensions  in  this 
coimtry. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nader  proposes  the 
"collectivization"  of  all  private  pension 
contributions  into  a  limited  number  of 
so-called  private  government-insured  in- 
stitutions, licensed  by  the  SEC,  and 
chosen  by  the  worker  as  an  investment 
medium.  In  effect,  Mr.  Nader  would  cre- 
ate a  series  of  govemmentally  regulated 
mutual  funds  to  hold  and  invest  all  pen- 
sion moneys. 

Now  I  want  to  give  a  greater  voice  to 
workers  in  the  operation  and  investment 
of  their  pension  fimds,  but  govern- 
mental regulation  of  these  funds  by  the 
SEC,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr. 
Nader,  inevitably  means  the  setting  of 
investment  standards  by  that  agency. 
The  implications  of  such  massive  govern- 
mental intervention  into  the  arena  of 
free  investment  decisionmaking  so  es- 
sential to  the  successful  operation  of  our 
capital  markets  would  bie  catastrophic 
to  the  plans.  This  would  exploit  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  order  to  discredit  a  high 
prospect  of  even  greater  profits  from 
private  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  indicates 
that  nobody  is  entitled  to  a  free  ride  on 
a  reputation.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Nader 
has  a  reputation  for  being  an  advocate 
of  honesty  to  consumers  does  not  give 
him  a  license  to  distort  this  situation  by 
labeling  it  a  consumer  fraud,  because  to 
do  so  can  Injure  millions  of  workers.  It 
is  greatly  unfair  because  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  about  this  pension  plan  re- 
form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  my  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  interests  of  the  workers  are  not 
being  overlooked.  Almost  2  years  ago  the 
Senate  authorized  a  major  Inquiry  into 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  as 
chairman,  and  myself  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee.  The 
Senate  has  devoted  $500,000  so  far  to  this 
work.  Personally.  I  started  work  on  this 
problem  7  years  ago. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  unearth- 
ing of  Just  how  this  private  pension  sys- 
tem operates  and  why  the  absence  of  the 
resisonable  vesting  of  many  millions  of 
workers  has  led  to  such  critical  hardships. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  ad- 
ministration has  come  forward  with  its 
own  bill  for  reform. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  I  have,  as  a  culmination 
of  7  years  of  work,  introduced  a  major 
reform  bill  on  May  11,  1972.  There  have 
been  extensive  Senate  hearings  on  this 
matter  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  other  body, 
which  held  hearings  involving  witnesses 
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from  the  Treasiiry  Department  and 
others.  Including  myself. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  we  will  have 
aflarmative  reform  and  important  legis- 
lation on  this  whole  subject  in  the  Con- 
gress within  this  year,  perhaps,  because 
we  are  that  close  to  it,  and  that  is  our 
disposition.  Certainly  it  will  happen  next 
year. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Just  to 
label  something  a  blanket  consmner 
fraud,  as  I  say,  is  to  mistreat  the  very 
people  intended  to  be  benefited  with 
that  kind  of  epithet,  by  damning  up  the 
possibility  of  intelligent  legislation  for 
years,  and  using  that  epithet  as  a  means 
to  carry  Mr.  Nader's  own  pet  scheme 
literally,  for  no  other  reason  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  sacred  cows, 
Mr.  Nader  or  anybody  else.  Every- 
body has  to  be  responsible  for  what  he 
says  and  its  implications. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I 
have  made  my  statement  this  morning. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  speech 
as  delivered  yesterday  may  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  fully  explaining  the 
work  and  reforms  which  are  imminent 
in  this  field.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  myself 
may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ths  Congress  and  Pbivatx  Pensions — 
Confrontation  or  C-wperation? 

(Address  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts) 

Thousands  of  American  workers  are  writ- 
ing to  me  and  saying.  In  essence:  I  am  wor- 
ried about  my  pension — I  have  worked  a  long 
time  for  the  same  employer,  who  advised  me 
I  was  earning  a  pension,  but  now  I  am  told 
I  didn't  qualify  for  it,  or  there  Isnt  enough 
money  there  to  pay  It,  or  X  am  told  that  If 
I  leave,  after  all  those  years,  to  take  a  better 
Job  in  a  different  company  I  will  forfeit  all 
my  pension  rights. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  will  be 
cooperation  or  confrontation  between  Ameri- 
can pension  plans  and  Congress;  the  question 
is  whether  there  will  be  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  plans  and  their  own  "bene- 
ficiaries." They  are  the  ones  who  are  com- 
plaining. They  are  the  ones  who  have  some- 
thing to  lose.  And  they  are  the  ones  about 
whom  we  must  care — for  if  we  do  not  find 
a  way  to  Insure  that  private  pension  plana 
will  provide  them  a  decent  retirement  In- 
come, then  we  will  end  up  funding  their  re- 
tirement needs  through  much-less-deslrable 
and  much-less-satlsfactory  means. 

The  morale  factor  Involved  here  is  very 
high.  It  Is  well  recognized  that  there  Is  a 
serious  erosion  of  morale  among  American 
workers.  It  has  also  become  apparent  that 
further  social  security  taxes  to  support  really 
adequate  social  security  payments  will  strain 
Individuals  and  employers  and  even  Jeopard- 
ize the  position  of  boith.  In  the  private  enter- 
prise system  by  which  they  personally  profit 
the  most. 

With  30  million  workers  now  under  pri- 
vate pension  plans  and  $130  billion  In  as- 
sets— growing  at  the  rate  of  over  $10  blUlon 
a  year  and  with  further  growth  under  a  new 
reform  law  inevitable — the  impact  upon  the 
Income  needs  of  our  older  citizens  could  be 
decisive. 

Accordingly,  private  pension  plan  reform 
deserves  the  highest  priority  to  restore  the 
morale  and  interest  of  the  American 
worker. 


S.    3S98 — THE    NEW    WILUAMS-JAVITS    PENSION 
REFORM    BUX 

The  bill  for  private  pension  reform  which 
I  introduced  at  the  opening  of  this  Con- 
gress as  S.  2 — itself  the  culmination  of  seven 
years  of  work — has  now  been  succeeded  on 
May  11,  1972,  by  the  bill  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  WilUams,  Jr.  (D.-N.J.). 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  me,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee. 
This  blU.  S.  3598  (the  "Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act  of  1972"),  at 
Its  Introduction,  was  co-sponsored  by  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  14  Senators  from  the 
Committee,  and  I  stated  at  that  time  that 
this  represented  "the  support  necessary  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor — which  we 
certainly  should  be  able  to  do  this  year." 

The  new  bill  represents  several  months  of 
Intense  study,  discussion  and  consultation. 
In  structure  and  format,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  many  of  its  major  provisions,  it 
resembles  closely  S.  2.  my  prior  bill  on  the 
subject,  which  has  been  pending  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  differences  of  degree  and  ap- 
proach and  also  some  Innovations  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  S.  2. 

Does  the  pension  Industry — the  pension 
planners,  administrators  and  consultants — 
have  a  stake  in  this  bill?  Of  course  they  do, 
for  it  is  their  Industry  which  Is  about  to 
become  subject  to  minimum  standards  for 
the  first  time.  And  any  time  the  CSovern- 
ment  steps  in  with  regulations  and  regxila- 
tory  officials,  there  is  always  the  whole 
panoply  of  problems  that  come  with  admin- 
istrative regulation:  a  proper  sensitivity  to 
the  practical  needs  of  those  being  regulated; 
a  proper  understanding  of  "what  actually 
goes  on;"  a  decent  concern  for  administra- 
tive efficiency,  and  a  recognition  that  slow- 
moving  decision  making  can  be  even  worse 
than  no  regulation.  In  short.  If  regulation 
is  to  l>e  of  any  real  help,  it  must  be  feasible, 
fair  and  efficient. 

Feasibility 

First,  as  to  feaslbUlty.  Can  we  afford  It, 
without  stifling  the  pension  Industry,  with- 
out killing  the  less-funded  plans,  and  with- 
out either  stunting  the  growth  of  existing 
plans  or  preventing  the  birth  of  new  ones? 

As  co-author  of  the  new  bill,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Treasury  Department  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  cost  of  the  varying  vesting  proposals, 
stated  that  the  probable  cost  of  my  own  bill, 
S.  2,  which  provides  graded  vesting  begin- 
ning at  10%  after  6  years — would  be  less 
than  I'Tr  of  payroll.  Presumably  the  cost  of 
the  new  Will  lams- Javits  bill  would  be  even 
less  as  vesting  does  not  begin  until  2  years 
later.  We  all  know  that  wages  have  risen 
over  6%  every  year  since  1966.  In  each  one 
of  these  last  seven  years — on  the  basis  of 
either  my  bill  or  the  new  bill — vesting  could 
have  been  achieved  simply  by  allocating  one 
of  these  percentage  points  to  pension  vest- 
ing— leaving  the  other  5  percentage  points 
to  wages. 

Moreover,  the  new  legislation  has  Involved 
some  further  tailoring,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  can  flt  the  cost  level  which  American 
business  is  prepared  to  bear — Indeed,  even 
the  very  cost  level  which  It  is  now  already 
bearing.  Take  any  level  of  contributions  to 
a  pension  plan,  and  apply  vesting  standards 
to  it,  and  the  result  Is  not  a  requirement 
that  more  money  be  put  In  the  plan,  but 
rather  that  the  same  money  be  allocated 
more  equitably.  No  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  tells  any  employer  what  level  of 
beneflts  he  must  promise;  the  bills  only 
state  that.  If  an  employer  promises  a  certain 
beneflt  level,  it  must  be  vested  after  a  cer- 
tain length  of  service. 

If  there  Is  any  added  cost  then,  it  can 
only  arise  from  the  fact  that  pre-ezlstlng 


plans  already  have  established  beneflt  levels, 
without  vesting,  and  it  may  be  unrealistic 
to  require  them  to  reduce  the  "promise"  of 
those  plans  to  a  more  modest  level,  in  order 
to  deliver  upon  that  promise  to  more  par- 
ticipants. As  to  these  plans,  the  new  bill 
provides  for  very  substantial  cost-ameliora- 
tion measures. 

For  example,  the  new  bill  permits  an  op- 
tlon  to  existing  plans  to  continue  the  plan 
for  older  workers  without  having  to  meet 
the  new  vesting  requirements  while,  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  a  new  plan  to  be  cre- 
ated for  new  employees  which  would  com- 
ply with  the  vesting  requirements.  Older 
workers  under  this  option  could  remain  un- 
der the  old  plan  or  move  into  the  new  plan. 
While  the  bill  mandates  that  the  rate  of 
contributions  to  both  old  and  new  plans 
be  the  same.  It  does  not  mandate  that  the 
level  of  beneflts  be  the  same,  and  therefore, 
a  method  has  been  devised  to  protect  older 
workers  against  the  possibility  that  beneflts 
might — ^and  I  emphasize  the  "might" — be 
reduced  in  order  to  absorb  the  cost  of  vest- 
tag  younger  workers,  while  new  workers  also 
get  fair  protection. 

Other  devices  to  ameliorate  cost  problems 
are  provided  ta  connection  with  the  funding 
requirements  of  the  new  bill.  For  example, 
employers  unable  to  make  the  required  con- 
tributions for  any  particular  year  may  be 
permitted  to  ^read  the  deficit  equally  over 
a  6  year  period  and  this  type  of  relief  can 
be  provided  for  5  consecutive  years  before 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  more  drastic  procedures  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  fund's  actuarial 
soimdness. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples;  there  are 
others.  Including  providing  for  pbase-ta  pe- 
riods and  making  vesting  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  service  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act.  I  suggest  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  avert  the  imposition  of 
excessive  economic  burdens  on  existing 
plans,  and  it  Is  ta  that  spirit  that  I  re- 
affirm my  conviction  that  effective  vesttag, 
funding  and  reinsiu-ance  provisions  can  be 
enacted  which  will  not  impair  the  viability 
of  the  private  pension  plan  system,  and, 
indeed,  that  their  enactment  will  contribute 
greatly  to  strengthening  the  system. 

A  tone  of  confrontation  would  assert:  no 
minimum  standard  Is  feasible,  because  all 
are  too  costly.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  as- 
serts: of  course  there  must  be  a  mtaimum 
standard,  but  let's  find  a  feasible  way  to 
brtag  it  about  wlthta  a  reasonable  time. 
The  Congress  will  not  be  tatimldated  by  the 
former,  but  we  should  certainly  prefer  the 
latter. 

Fairness 

What  Is  fair  vesting,  fundtag  and  ade- 
quate protection  for  a  pensioner?  At  the 
very  least,  I  thtak  most  of  us  have  come 
around  to  the  view  that  reservtag  pensions 
for  the  few  who  qualify  for  the  "gold 
watch"  after  a  lifetime  of  work  for  Just  one 
employer  is  not  fair  to  the  many  others  who 
devote  long  years — 10,  16  or  20 — but  less 
than  a  full  lifetime  to  a  single  employer. 
Yet  I  know  that  most  of  the  experts  ta 
the  tadustry  believe — and  with  a  good  deal 
o*  merit — that  a  pension  plan  cannot — or 
at  least  should  not  necessarUy — provide  re- 
tirement benefits  for  the  "casual"  employee, 
the  "short-timer,"  the  employee  with  no 
substantial  connection  with  the  company 
which  created  the  pension  plan.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply  where  to  draw  the  Itae.  I 
have  proposed  "graduated  vesting";  Ini- 
tial vesting  of  a  small  percentage  after  6 
years  and  then  a  gradual  tacrease  imtil  full 
vesttag  after  15  years.  (The  new  WUliams- 
Javlts  biU  provides  for  initial  vesting  after 
8  years  but  otherwise  Is  similar  to  my  for- 
miila.)  This  approach  has  the  advantage.  In 
my  view,  of  protecttag  the  employee  from 
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lostag  "everything"  t)ecause  he  mtsaee  the 
"magic  number"  of  years  by  only  a  brief 
period  after  long  years  of  work;  and  still, 
this  system  requires  very  little  ta  the  way 
of  coftt  for  the  early  years— even  until  the 
10th  year  of  credited  service.  There  Is 
nothtag  sacred  about  the  particular  for- 
mulae tacorporated  ta  the  legislation.  In  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  we  can  still  tailor  this 
formula  to  make  It  aa  decent  and  fair  aa 
resources  permit.  In  a  "showdown,"  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  this  formula  has 
enough  appeal  to  stand. 

In  this  connection,  I  reiterate  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration's  vesting  pro- 
posal— ^the  so-called  "Rule  of  60".  Certata- 
ly  It  is  the  least  costly  of  the  various  vesting 
proposals,  but  that  is  because  It  Is  the  least 
effective.  Also,  it  carries  with  it  some  real 
danger  of  exacerbating  age  discrlmtaatlon 
in  hiring. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  is  wrong  to  approach 
the  legislating  of  appropriate  vesting  stand- 
ards on  the  basis  of  what  costs  the  least. 
Obviously,  effective  vesting  wih  cost  some- 
thing more — and  both  employers  and  work- 
ers will  have  to  share  ta  bearing  these  addi- 
tlcnal  costs.  But  they  will  get  something  of 
taestimable  value  in  return.  The  employer 
will  obtain  improved  morale  and  produc- 
tivity on  the  part  of  his  work-force;  the 
employee  will  obtata  the  pension  seciulty  he 
desires  so  desperately. 

Ineffective  vesting  will  satisfy  no  one.  If 
enacted  tato  law,  it  will  mean  simply  that 
Congress  will  be  called  on  again  and  again 
to  strengthen  the  statute  until  it  is  truly 
effective. 

Efficiency 
Finally,  as  to  efficiency.  My  proposal,  S.  2. 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Pension 
Commission  and  the  consolidation  of  all  pen- 
sion regtilations — including  all  the  old  rules 
under  the  tax  laws  and  the  Disclosure  Act — 
in  a  single  agency  which  would  give  the 
pension  administrator  "one-stop  service." 

On  this  point,  I  have  always  believed  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  pension  industry  and 
I  would  find  substantial  common  ground.  I 
know  the  traditional  distrust  which  ta- 
dustry holds  for  the  establishment  of  any 
new  government  agency,  and  any  new  bu- 
reaucracy. But  it  is  that  very  feeltag  which, 
I  suggest  to  you,  should  form  the  basis  for 
supporting  the  Commission  proposal.  For  we 
already  have  a  large  pension  "bureaucracy" 
ta  the  IRS,  handling  tax  qualifications;  we 
already  have  a  large  "bureaucracy"  ta  the 
Labor  Department,  handling  the  Disclosure 
Act,  and  bondtag  requirements;  and  then 
there  is  the  SEC  handltag  variable  annuities, 
and  so  on  and  on.  Those  bureaucracies  are 
already  there;  shouldn't  we  consolidate  the 
authorities  in  one  coordinated  body?  The 
vesting-funding-reinsurance  regulations  will 
require  somebody  to  admtaister  their  re- 
quirements; should  it  not  tie  the  same  agency 
for  them  aU?  And  shouldn't  this  be  a  group 
of  real  professionals,  who  know  how  the 
industry  works,  and  what  its  needs  are,  and 
who  are,  at  least  to  some  extent,  outside  the 
"political"  branches  of  the  Oovernment? 

However,  I  must  be  candid  with  you  on 
this  subject:  the  Commission  approach  has 
not  generated  at  this  time  a  sufficiently 
wide-spread  base  of  support,  and  I  do  not 
regard  It  as  a  "fighting  issue"  on  which  the 
fate  of  the  substantive  reform  provisions 
should  hang. 

Unlike  S.  2,  the  new  WllUams-Javits  bill 
places  responsibility  for  admtaistration  and 
enforcement  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  rather 
than  ta  an  SEC-type  commission.  There  are 
reasonable  arguments  that  can  be  made  in 
support  of  the  concept  of  lodging  this  new 
regulatory  authority  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  after  due  consideration  I  agreed 
with  Senator  WilUams  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  a  logical  candidate  for  exercising 
this  authority. 
Of  course,  I  believe  that  the  arguments  ta 
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support  of  the  independent  commission  ap- 
proach are  still  vaUd.  And  it  may  weU  be 
that  as  we  move  fc«ward  tato  the  active  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  that  there  will 
be  renewed  taterest  in  this  proposal.  We  will 
have  to  wait  and  see.  I  emphasize,  however, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  dismayed  by  placing 
these  new  responsibilities  ta  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  I  foresee  no  problems  whatso- 
ever in  movtag  ahead  toward  enactment  of 
legislation  on  this  basis. 

Expanded  coverage 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  drive  for 
pension  reform  has  Ignored  a  more  im- 
portant problem — expanded  coverage — which 
should  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  60  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  work  force  not  covered 
by  private  pension  plans  at  all. 

I  support  expanded  coverage,  and  support 
incentives  for  such  coverage,  such  as  those 
tax  incentives  suggested  by  the  President  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  subject. 
But  incentives  are  one  thing,  and  mandates 
quite  another.  Our  private  pension  system 
has  always  been  "voluntary,"  in  the  sense 
that  the  decision  whether  to  have  a  pension 
plan  has  always  been  a  private  voluntary 
decision,  and  the  decision  as  to  the  level  of 
pension  benefits  has  also  always  been  a  pri- 
vate voluntary  decision.  Indeed,  the  bill  I 
have  CO -authored  ta  no  way  diminishes  that 
private  voluntary  character — ^it  merely  says 
to  private  pension  plans:  once  you  volun- 
tarily decide  to  promise  something,  the  law 
requires  that  you  live  up  to  the  reasonable 
expectations  built  upon  that  promise. 

Further,  the  movement  for  expanded  cov- 
erage mandated  by  law  would  not,  in  my 
view,  be  of  significant  value  if  it  would  sim- 
ply expand  expectations  without  expandtag 
delivery — thus  multiplying  the  number  of 
disappointments. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  pension  plans  really 
begin  to  "deliver,"  and  employees  learn  that 
a  pension  plan  Is  a  real  promise,  which  will 
deliver  real  benefits,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
expanded  coverage  will  Inevitably  follow, 
without  any  legal  compulsion,  for  labor 
unions,  employees  and  other  participants 
will  insist  on  coverage,  and  will  be  much 
more  wllltag  to  forgo  some  of  their  real 
wages  and  real  wage  increases  to  obtain,  in 
return,  even  more  Important  real  retire- 
ment benefits.  That  is  the  way  to  get  ex- 
panded coverage  under  a  voluntary  private 
pension  system. 

Employees  of  small  buMness 

Who  and  where  are  those  60  percent  of 
the  American  work  force  who  are  not  "cov- 
ered" by  private  pension  plans?  According 
to  BLS,  it  appears  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  employers  vrithout  private  pen- 
sion plans  are  in  the  small  business  sector — 
many  of  whom  lack  the  profit  levels  which 
enable  larger  employers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tax  tacentlves  for  private  plans,  or 
whose  work  force  ts  too  small  to  provide  a 
basis  for  "spreading"  (thiis,  minimizing) 
administrative  costs  of  pension  plan 
operation. 

Part  of  the  solution,  no  doubt,  is  ta  the 
Administration's  proposal  (8. 3013)  giving  tax 
deductions  to  employees  who  oontrtbuta  to 
tadlvldual  saving  retirement  plana  or  to  em- 
ployer plans.  Tet  there  Is  some  doubt  aa  to 
whether  low-income  employees  are  likely  to 
see  enough  beneflt  to  take  sulvantage  of  such 
deductions. 

The  real  solution  for  small  bustaess  in  my 
Judgment  may  be  in  a  private  voluntary  na- 
tionwide cooperative  pension  program  some- 
what along  the  Itaes  established  by  the  col- 
lege teachers'  retirement  system  .  (TIAA- 
CREF)  ,  to  which  any  employer  together  with 
his  employees  could  make  tax-deductible  con- 
tributions. Such  a  program  could  be  run  en- 
tirely on  a  private  basis,  like  a  fraternal  bene- 
flt plan,  without  the  hazard  of  any  signifl- 
cant  admtalstrative  expense  to  contributing 


employers.  My  staff  and  I  are  now  exploring 
the  possibility  of  legislation  which  wUl  assUt 
in  the  development  of  this  kind  of  a  system 
for  the  small  employers  who  presently  ac- 
count for  the  great  bulk  of  the  "non-covered" 
members  of  the  work  force. 

In  sum,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  de- 
velop a  fair,  feasible  and  efficient  system  of 
private  pension  plans,  and  of  private  pension 
plan  regiilatlon.  And  under  that  ktad  of  regu- 
lation, private  plans  will  develop  even  more 
rapidly  than  ta  the  pckst — and  coverage  will 
expand  without  mandating  coverage  and 
particular  beneflt  levels.  The  central  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  mandate  plans,  but 
whether  we  require  that  pension  promises  be 
kept,  and  the  reasonable  expectations  built 
upon  those  promises  not  be  disappointed. 

So  there  needn't  be  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  pension  industry  and  the  Congraas. 
There  shouldn't  be  confrontation  between 
the  private  system  and  the  workers,  either. 
And  the  legislation  will  be  better — ^fairer, 
more  feasible,  more  efficient — If  we  work  It 
out  together. 

Summary  of  Major  Provisions  or  tk«  Wil- 
liams-Javits  Pension  Reform  Bill — ^Re- 
tirement Income  Secttritt  for  Emplotxss 
Act 

purposes 
The  piupoees  of  the  "Retirement  Income 

Security  for  Employees  Act"  are: 

1.  To  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  duty  and  responsibility  to  Implement  and 
administer  the  programs  and  provisions  of 
this  Act  designed  to  improve  and  coordinate 
the  establishment,  administration,  and  op- 
erations of  private  employee  pension  and 
welfare  plans,  and  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  through  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  remedies. 

2.  To  improve  employee  beneflt  plana  by 
creating  standards  wliich  will  promote  and 
adequately  protect  the  interests  of  workers 
covered  by  such  plans  by  making  provisions 
for: 

(a)  Prescribed  minimum  vested  beneflts 
to  employees  after  they  have  worked  reason- 
able periods  of  time  with  an  employer; 

(b)  The  protection  of  the  worker's  earned 
rights  to  benefits  in  his  or  her  pension  plan 
by  a  combination  of  minimum  and  required 
standards  of  funding,  and  a  Federal  program 
of  Insurance  to  prevent  losses  of  unfunded 
vested  benefits  where  the  plan  terminates; 

(c)  A  voluntary  system  of  portability  and 
reciprocity  of  credits  to  enable  workers  to 
transfer  their  earned  retirement  credits 
among  different  employers; 

(d)  Minimum  standards  and  safeguards 
against  abuses  in  the  administration  and 
management  of  employee  benefit  funds,  and 
requirement  of  more  comprehensive  dis- 
closure and  detailed  reporting  of  the  plan. 
Including  full  financial  disclosure  of  the 
plan's  operations,  and  also  sufficient  ex- 
planation to  workers  of  their  rights,  obliga- 
tions, and  beneflts. 

(e)  Effective  judicial  enforcement  of  the 
Act's  provisions  by  the  government  and  the 
workers  affected. 

Title  I — Organization,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  would  have  the 
responsibility  to  promote  programs  and  plans 
for  the  establishment,  admtaistration,  and 
operations  of  employee  benefit  plans.  It  would 
require  the  registration  of  such  plans  with 
the  Secretary  upon  compliance  with  require- 
ments set  forth  ta  the  statute.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  direct,  admtaister,  and  en- 
force a  pension  insurance  program  and  others 
relattag  to  portability,  vesttag,  fundtag,  and 
flduclary  and  disclosure  requirements.  The 
Secretary  is  empowered  to  conduct  taquiries 
reasonably  necessary  to  ascertata  violations 
of  the  Act  and  iise  subpoena  powers  if  nec- 
essary, and  bring  authorized  actions  to  en- 
force the  Act,  prescribe  rules  governing  ac- 
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tuarlal  standards,  certify  actiiaries  as  quali- 
fied to  furnish  reports  required  under  the 
Act,  and  furnish  Congress  with  annual  re- 
ports and  studies. 

Office  of  Administration 
Sec.  103.  Within  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  shall  be  an  Office  of  Pension  and  Wel- 
fare Plan  Administration  to  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  Senate  advice  and  con- 
sent, to  exercise  power  and  authority  dele- 
gated the  Secretary  of  I>abor  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

Coverage  and  exemptions 
Sec.  104.  Unless  exempt,  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  apply  to  any  pension  or  profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan  established  or  main- 
tained by  an  employer,  a  union,  or  both 
together  In  any  Industry  or  activity  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  The  fiduciary  provisions 
of  the  Act  apply  to  all  employee  benefit  plans 
unless  exempt. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  plans  adminis- 
tered by  federal  or  state  governments,  plans 
administered  by  religious  organizations, 
plans  for  the  self-employed,  plans  covering 
not  more  than  2S  participants,  plans  estab- 
lished outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  for  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries, certain  plans  for  key  executives  and 
plans  for  members  of  labor  organizations 
which  are  financed  exclusively  from  the  mem- 
bers' dues. 

The  funding  and  plan  termination  Insur- 
ance requirements  are  not  applicable  to 
profit-shEuring  or  money  purchase  plans,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  these  plans. 

Registration  of  plana 

Sec.  106.  Requires  covered  pension  and 
profit-sharing-retirement  plans  to  file  and 
register  with  the  Secretary  and  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  plan  Is  qualified  for  registra- 
tion, the  plan  Is  Issued  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration by  the  Secretary.  The  criterion  for 
granting  a  certificate  of  registration  is  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
Every  plan  must  apply  for  plan  termination 
Insurance  as  a  condition  for  registration. 

Certificate  of  rights 
Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  shall  require  by 
regulation  that  each  plan  furnish  a  vested 
participant,  upon  his  termination  of  serv- 
ice with  the  plan,  with  a  certificate  reciting 
the  benefits  due  the  participant  and  the 
location  of  the  entity  responsible  for  pay- 
ment and  the  date  when  payment  shall 
begin. 

Title  11 — Vesting  and  funding  requirements 

PAST  A — ^VXSTINa 

EllglbUlty 
Sic.  aoi.  No  pension  or  profit-sharing-re- 
tirement plan  may  require  as  a  condition 
for  eligibility  in  the  plan  a  period  of  service 
longer  than  six  months  or  an  age  greater 
than  ai,  whichever  occurs  later. 

Vesting  schediile 

Sec.  202.  All  pension  and  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plans  are  required  to  vest  rights 
in  participants  with  respect  to  service  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  title  at  the 
rate  of  a  30  percent  vested  Interest  com- 
mencing with  eight  years  of  service,  and 
increasing  by  10  percent  each  year  there- 
after in  order  that  100  percent  vesting  is 
attained  after  16  years  of  service. 

It  further  provides  that  no  more  than 
three  of  the  eight  years  required  to  qualify 
for  a  30  percent  vested  right  need  be  con- 
tinuous years  of  service,  but  that  service 
prior  to  the  age  of  21  may  be  Ignored  in 
determining  eligibility  for  a  vested  right 
unless  the  participant  or  his  employer  has 
made  contributions  to  the  plan  with  respect 
to  service  prior  to  age  21. 

Any  plan  may  allow  more  liberal  vesting 
than  required  by  the  Act. 
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Sec.  210.  Every  employer  is  required  to  pro- 
vide contributions  for  funding  of  his  pen- 
sion plan  in  a  manner  adequate  to  liquidate 
all  pension  benefit  liabilities  which  may 
accrue  under  the  terms  of  the  plan.  Employ- 
ers must  fund  all  normal  service  costs  an- 
nually and  must  fund  initial  unfunded  li- 
abilities existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Title,  or  In  any  plan  established  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Title,  within  40  years 
from  the  applicable  date.  If  any  amendment 
to  the  plan  results  in  substantial  Increase 
to  the  plan's  unfunded  liabilities,  the  in- 
crease shall  be  funded  separately  as  if  it 
were  a  new  plan  and  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
new  plan  for  purposes  of  the  plan  termina- 
tion insurance  program  established  under 
this  Act. 

If  a  plan  has  an  e3q;>erlence  deficiency  (re- 
sulting from  actuarial  error)  for  any  partic- 
ular year,  the  deficiency  must  be  liquidated 
in  no  more  than  a  five-year  period. 

Within  six  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Title  or  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  plan  establishment,  whichever  Is  lat- 
er, the  plan  Is  required  to  submit  a  report 
by  an  actuary  who  has  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary,  stating  information  necessary  to 
determine  the  appropriate  application  of  the 
funding  requirements  to  the  plan.  Flans  are 
also  required  to  be  reviewed  every  five  years 
by  certified  actuaries  who  are  to  report  the 
funding  obligations  that  must  be  met  and 
any  surplvis  or  experience  deficiencies.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  exempt  certain 
plans  from  these  filing  requirements. 

Discontinuance  of  plans 
Sec.  211.  The  Act  requires  all  funds  of  ter- 
minated pension  plans  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  priorities: 

First,  to  retirees  or  persons  eligible  to  re- 
tire on  date  of  plan  termination;  second, 
to  participants  who  have  vested  rights  under 
the  plan  but  who  have  not  reached  retire- 
ment age;  and,  third,  to  other  participants. 
In  addition,  employers  are  held  liable  for 
contributions  owing  to  the  plan  that  were 
required  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  the  fund- 
ing requirements  of  the  Act,  but  which  were 
not  made  as  of  the  date  of  plan  termination. 

PAST  C OPTIONAL  ELECTION  TO  DIVIDE 

PENSION     PLAN 

Sec.  216.  Employers  with  plans  in  existence 
at  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  would  be 
given  an  option.  They  would  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  old  plans  in  existence  without 
complying  with  the  vesting  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
all  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  addition, 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  establish 
a  new  plan  to  conform  to  the  vesting  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  All  new  employees,  and 
any  old  employees  who  wish  to  Join  the  new 
plan,  would  be  included.  The  new  plan  would 
supplement  the  prior  plan,  providing  all  new 
employees  with  the  protection  required  by 
the  vesting  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  old 
plan  would  be  allowed  to  phase  out  as  older 
employees  who  elected  to  remain  in  the  old 
plan  retire. 

PART    D VARIANCES 

Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
grant  an  initial  delay  of  up  to  three  years 
to  comply  with  the  vesting  or  funding  re- 
q\UrementB  of  the  Act  where  initial  compli- 
ance with  these  requirements  would  be  un- 
duly burdensome.  Impractical,  or  would 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  interests  of 
employees. 

SEC.  217.  Upon  a  showing  that  an  employer 
cannot  make  the  required  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  plan,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  deficiency  to  be  funded  over 
a  period  of  five  years,  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  satisfied  that  such  a  waiver  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  interests  of  emjMoyees 
and  will  not  impair  the  financial  position  of 


the  plan  termination  insurance  fund.  No 
waiver  may  be  granted  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  where  a  plan  has  been  granted 
five  consecutive  waivers,  the  Secretary  may 
determine: 

1.  Whether  merger  on  consolidation  of  the 
deficiently-funded  plan  with  another  plan 
of  the  employer  is  feasible  and  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  interests  of  participants 
Involved; 

2.  Whether  in  order  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  participants  and  the  position  of  the 
plan  termination  insurance  fund,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  order  the  plan  to  terminate;  and 

3.  Such  other  action  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

No  amendments  Increasing  plan  benefits 
are  permitted  diurlng  any  period  that  a  fund- 
ing waiver  is  in  effect. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  promulgate 
regulations  governing  funding  of  fixed-con- 
tribution multi-employer  plans  to  assiure  that 
such  plans  are  provided  with  sufficient  assets 
to  cover  benefits  under  the  plan.  In  promul- 
gating such  regulations,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  set  a  funding  period  that  will  ac- 
tuarially reflect  an  adequate  basis  for  fund- 
ing the  plan's  benefit  commitments  and 
which  takes  Into  account  the  particular 
situation  pertaining  to  the  plan,  industry, 
and  circumstances  Involved.  In  no  event  is 
the  Secretary  authorized  to  prescribe  a  fund- 
ing period  for  a  fixed -contribution  multiem- 
ployer plan  which  Is  less  than  40  years,  and 
no  such  plan  is  permitted  to  increase  bene- 
fits beyond  a  point  for  which  the  fixed  con- 
tribution rate  would  be  actuarially  Inade- 
quate iinless  such  rate  is  Increased  commen- 
surately. 

The  Secretary  may  determine  also  that  em- 
ployer's withdrawal  from  a  multiemployer 
plan  will  significantly  reduce  the  rate  of 
aggregate  contributions  to  the  plan.  He  may 
then  require  the  fund  to  be  allocated  be- 
tween the  nonworking  and  working  partici- 
pants, and  treat  the  nonworkers'  share  of 
the  fund  as  terminated  for  insurance  pur- 
poses, and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fund 
as  a  new  one  for  funding,  variances,  and  In- 
surance purposes. 

Title  Jil — Voluntary  portability  program  for 

vested  pensions 

Program  established 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  established  a  voluntary 
program  for  portability  of  vested  pension 
credits.  The  program  will  be  administered 
by  and  under  the  Secretary's  direction  and 
designed  to  facilitate  the  voluntary  transfer 
of  vested  credits  between  registered  plans. 
Plans  registered  under  the  Act  may  volun- 
tarily apply  for  membership  In  the  program 
and  upon  approval  be  issued  a  certificate  of 
membership  by  the  Secretary. 

Acceptance  of  depoelta 
Sec.  302.  Upon  request  of  a  plan  partici- 
pant, plans  which  are  members  of  this  pro- 
gram are  required  to  pay,  to  a  central  port- 
ability fund  administered  by  the  Secretary, 
monies  representing  the  value  of  the  partic- 
ipant's vested  rights  when  he  is  separated 
from  the  plan  prior  to  retirement.  The  Sec- 
retary will  prescribe  the  terms  and  circum- 
stances of  depoeits  to  be  made. 
Special  fund 
Sec.  303.  The  Act  establishes  a  Voluntary 
Portability  Program  Fund  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  into  which  payments 
will  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  the  port- 
ability program.  The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
trustee  of  the  fund,  and  shall  administer  the 
fund  and  report  to  the  Congress  annually  of 
the  fund's  operations  and  fiscal  status.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  deposit  the 
amounts  received  in  financial  Institutions  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC  or  FSLIC  but  not  more 
than  10  percent  in  any  one  financial  institu- 
tion. 
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Individual  acooiints 
Sec.  304.  The   Fund  would   estabUsb  In- 
dividual accounts  for  each  participant  with 
respect  to  whom  It  has  received  monies  tin- 
der the  portability  program. 

Payments  from  Individual  accounts 
Sec.  306.  As  the  request  of  a  participant 
transferring  into  a  new  plan,  the  Secretary 
18  required  to  pay  out  of  his  account  the  ac- 
cumulated amounts  to  piurchase  pension 
credits  from  the  new  plan  which  are  actuar- 
ially equivalent.  Unless  the  monies  in  a  par- 
ticipant's account  have  been  transferred  to 
another  employer's  plan  at  the  participant's 
request,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  use  the 
monies  in  the  participant's  account  to  pur- 
chase a  single-premium  life  annuity  from  a 
qualified  life  insurance  carrier  when  the  par- 
ticipant reaches  age  65. 

Technical  assistance 
Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  iinlons,  ad- 
ministrators, and  all  others  affected  by  this 
Act  who  wish  to  develop  portability  or  reci- 
procity arrangements  of  their  own. 

Title  IV — Plan  termination  insurance 
Program  established 
Sec  401.  There  Is  established  a  Private 
Pension  Plan  Termination  Insurance  Pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary. 

Condition  of  insurance 

Sec.  402.  The  insurance  program  insiires 
participants  against  losses  of  vested  benefits 
arising  from  plan  termination.  Vested  rights 
acquired  prior  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
or  which  exceed  the  mlnlm»im  vesting  re- 
quirements provided  for  by  the  Act  are  not 
insured. 

The  amount  of  vested  benefit  Insurance  is 
limited  to  60  percent  of  highest  average 
monthly  wage  of  participants  earned  over  a 
flve-year  period  or  $600  monthly,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

No  insurance  shall  be  paid  If  the  plan  la 
terminated  less  than  three  years  from  date 
of  establishment  or  registration  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  registered  plan 
was  otherwise  In  substantial  compliance  with 
Act  and  that  the  reserve  position  of  the  In- 
surance program  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Insurance  will  not  cover  vested  rights 
created  by  any  plan  amendment  which  took 
effect  less  than  three  years  prior  to  plan 
termination. 

No  coverage  Is  extended  to  participants 
who  own  10  percent  or  more  of  employer 
voting  stock. 

Assessment  and  premlxuns 

Sec.  403.  Plans  shall  pay  an  initial  uniform 
assessment  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
to  cover  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  an  annual 
premium  rate  based  upon  luifunded  vested 
liabilities.  For  the  first  three  years  that  there 
are  unfimded  vested  liabilities  ^subject  to 
insurance,  the  Insxuance  premium  shall  not 
exceed  0.2  percent  of  the  plan's  unfunded 
vested  liabiUties.  After  the  initial  three-year 
period,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  an- 
nual rate  based  upon  experience,  and  unless 
Congress  objects  within  60  days,  the  new 
premium  shall  become  effective. 

The  Secretary  is  reqiilred  to  consult  with 
^proprlate  private  and  government  agen- 
cies on  matters  relating  to  the  assessment 
wd  premiiun  rates  before  prescribing  rates. 
Payment  of  Insurance 

Sec.  404.  Insured  plans  must  receive  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary  to  terminate,  and 
the  Secretary  must  determine  that  statutory 
requirements  have  been  compiled  with  and 
that  the  prospective  termlnatton  Is  not  de- 
signed to  avoid  or  circumvent  the  Act. 

The  Insurance  to  be  paid  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  plan's  assets  and  un- 


funded vested  benefits  owed  at  the  time  of 
plan  termination. 

Recovery 

Sec.  405.  Where  employers  In  terminated 
plans  are  not  Insolvent,  they  may  be  liable 
for  reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  Insurance 
benefits  paid.  The  liabiUty  of  the  employer  is 
to  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  plan's  un- 
funded vested  liabilities  to  the  employer's 
net  worth,  and  the  employer  Is  required  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  that  percentage 
of  the  unfunded  vested  liabilities  which  Is 
represented  by  the  foregoing  ratio. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  arrangements 
with  employers  on  equitable  terms  for  the 
reimbursement  of  Insurance  paid. 

Pension  benefit  Insurance  fund 
Sec.  406.  Within  the  Treasury  Department, 
there  Is  established  a  fund  for  the  deposit 
of  premiums,  assessments,  etc.,  made  under 
the  Act  and  for  payment  of  such  claims 
thereunder. 

Title  V — Disclosure  and  fiduciary  standards 
The  new  Disclosure  and  Fiduciary  Require- 
ments of  this  Act  are  accomplished 
amendment  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  (WPPDA) . 

Disclosure 

Sec  601.  Annual  reports  required  to  be 
filed  are  required  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  designating  the  Secretary  as  agent 
for  service  of  process  in  any  action  arising 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  SOS.  Plan  descriptions  under  this  Act 
are  required  to  be  comprehensive  and  writ- 
ten In  a  language  smd  manner  calculated  to 
be  understood  by  the  average  participant.  In 
addition,  the  prior  filing  requirements  are  re- 
vised to  authorize  plan  amendments  to  be 
filed  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Heretofore,  plan 
amendments  had  to  be  filed  within  60  days 
after  they  were  effective. 

Sec.  506.  There  are  two  significant  changes 
to  the  WPPDA  made  by  this  section.  The 
first  is  a  new  requirement  that  the  annual 
financial  report  must  Include  an  opinion  of 
the  plan's  financial  condition  by  an  Inde- 
pendent accoiintant  based  upon  the  results 
of  an  annual  audit.  Second,  plans  must  In- 
clude in  their  reports  more  detailed  financial 
information,  particularly  in  connection  with 
party-ln-lnterest  transactions,  and  more  de- 
tailed actuarial  Information  relating  to  the 
plan's  funding  method  and  its  overall  finan- 
cial soundness. 

Sec.  607.  The  requirements  of  the  WPPDA 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  reports  and  In- 
formation to  employees  Is  substantially 
broadened  to  require  administrators  to  fur- 
nish to  every  participant  upon  his  enrollment 
In  the  plan  a  summary  of  the  plan's  Impor- 
tant provisions  written  In  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  be  understood  by  the  average  par- 
ticipant (this  requirement  covers  major 
amenximents  as  well),  including  an  explana- 
tion of  a  participant's  rights  and  obligations 
under  the  plan  and  the  circumstances  which 
may  disqualify  him  from  benefits,  and  to  fur- 
nish to  participants  every  three  years  a  re- 
vised, up-to-date  summary  of  the  plan's  im- 
portant provisions  (including  major  amend- 
ments) . 

Additionally,  the  plan  administrator  must 
furnish  to  participants  and  beneficiaries, 
upon  request,  copies  of  the  plan  description, 
anniial  rq;>ort,  or  bargaining  agreement,  trust 
agreement,  contract,  or  instrument  under 
which  the  plan  is  established  and  operated. 
The  plan  administrator  may  make  a  reason- 
able charge  to  cover  the  costs  of  such  copies. 

Plan  admlnlsrtrators  are  also  required  to 
furnish  participants  with  notices  of  any  vest- 
ing or  funding  variation  the  plan  has  received 
under  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec  606.  Amends  Section  14  of  the  WPPDA 
to  restructure  the  Advisory  Council  on  Em- 
ployee W^fare  and  Pension  Benefit  Plans  so 


that  it  will  serve  as  an  advisory  council  for 
both  the  WPPDA  and  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act.  The  Advisory 
Council  Is  expanded  from  its  present  number 
of  13  members  to  19  members.  New  perma- 
nent categories  of  membership  are  added  to 
include  the  fields  of  actuarial  counseling,  in- 
vestment counseling,  and  accounting.  The 
period  of  advisory  council  meetings  is 
changed  from  its  required  twice  a  year  to 
meetings  of  at  least  four  times  a  year. 

Fiduciary  standards 

Sec  609.  Adds  new  Section  16  to  the 
WPPDA  which  establishes  fiduciary  standards 
for  employee  pension  and  welfare  plans. 

In  general,  requires  plans  to  be  established 
pursuant  to  a  trust  agreement  and  requires 
plan  fimds  to  be  treated  as  a  trust  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  (1 )  providing  benefits  to 
participants  and  their  beneficiaries  and  (2) 
paying  reasonable  administrative  expenses. 

Requires  a  fiduciary  (i.e.,  a  person  who  Is 
responsible  for  handling  plan  funds)  to  act 
solely  in  the  Interests  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  and  as  a  prudent  man  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  and  other  like  conditions  would 
act.  The  fiduciary  must  adhere  to  trust  terms 
which  are  consistent  with  the  Act  and  to  re- 
frain from  transactions  where  his  personal 
interests  would  conflict  with  the  Interests  of 
the  participants  and  beneflciarles.  However, 
transactions  which  are  otherwise  prohibited 
may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  if  he  finds 
that  the  participants'  Interests  would  be 
served  by  suoh  action.  A  fiduciary  la  pro- 
hibited from  investing  more  than  10  percent 
of  a  pension  fluid's  assets  in  securities  of  the 
employer. 

In  general,  fiduciaries  may  be  reasonably 
compensated  and  entitled  to  receive  benefits 
which  belong  to  them  by  reason  of  being  par- 
ticipants in  a  plan  and  may  also  make  cer- 
tain loans  to  participants  or  beneficiaries  or 
make  reasonable  arrangements  with  partles- 
In-interest  for  office  space  or  other  services. 

Any  fiduciary  who  breaches  his  trust  is 
personally  liable  for  losses  resulting  from 
such  breach,  and  co-fiduciaries  are  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  except  that  a  co-fiduciary 
may  avoid  llabUlty  by  objecting  promptly 
to  any  action  which  may  constitute  a  breach 
of  trust. 

ExciUpatory  clauses  in  trust  agreements 
are  prohibited;  however,  fiduciaries  are  per- 
mitted to  allocate  specific  responsibilities 
among  themselves,  and,  thereby,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  limit  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  fiduciary. 

The  bill  further  prohibits  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  certain  specified  crimes 
from  serving  as  an  administrator,  officer, 
trustee,  employee,  or  consultant,  of  or  with 
respect  to  a  plan,  for  five  years  following  his 
conviction  or  release  from  Imprisonment,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  a  waiver 
is  justified. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  all  investments 
and  deposits  of  plan  funds  to  be  made  in 
the  name  of  the  fund  or  its  nominee  and  pro- 
hibits emi^oyees  of  either  the  employer  or  an 
employee  organization  from  receiving  com- 
missions, or  brokerage  fees  with  respect  to 
plan  Investments;  and  provides  for  a  tran- 
sitional period  as  determined  by  t^e  Secre- 
tary for  a  plan  to  dispose  of  oonfilct-in- 
Interest  Investments. 

Title  VI— Enforcement 
Sec  601.  The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  pe- 
tition the  federal  courts  to  compel  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  to  comply 
with  the  Act  or  effect  recoveries  of  monies 
which  may  be  due  under  the  Act. 

Sections  602,  603.  604,  and  605.  When  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  or  other  employee  bene- 
fit plan  U  violating  the  Act  or  the  plan's 
governing  documents,  he  may  seek  relief  In 
the  federal  courts  to  compel  the  return  of 
assets  to  the  fund,  to  require  payments  to 
be  made,  to  require  the  removal  of  a  fldu- 
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clary,  and  to  obtain  other  apprc^rlate  relief. 
Plan  participants  also  may  seek  relief  In 
federal  and  state  courts  against  violations 
committed  by  a  fiduciary.  Including  his  re- 
moval from  office.  They  may  also  seek  relief 
to  recover  benefits  required  to  be  paid  under 
the  plan  in  the  same  courts.  The  Secretary 
has  the  right  to  remove  an  action  pending 
In  a  state  court  to  the  federal  courts  for  re- 
lief provided  under  this  Act. 

Sections  607  and  608.  Administrators  and 
fiduciaries  have  the  right  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  the  actions  of  the  Secretary.  The 
bill  provides  a  statute  of  limitations  of  five 
years  for  actions  arising  under  the  Act. 

Section  609.  This  Act  supersedes  state  laws 
covering  the  same  matters.  However,  the  Act 
does  not  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
complying  with  any  state  law  regulating  In- 
surance, banking,  and  related  matters,  and 
does  not  remove  state  Jurisdiction  over  plans 
not  subject  to  the  Act.  State  courts  are  not 
prevented  from  asserting  Jurisdiction  In  com- 
pelling the  accounting  of  a  fiduciary  or  re- 
quiring clarification  of  the  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary or  a  plan  participant  may  remove  such  a 
case  from  the  state  to  the  federal  court  If  it 
involves  the  applicability  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding  his  time 
tome. 


SENATOR  ERVIN:  HE  STILL  SPEAKS 
WITH  A  FRESH  VOICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tampa  Tribune-Times  issue  for  May  7. 
1972,  published  an  article  by  Robert 
Shogan  about  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  entitled  "Senator 
Ervin:  He  Still  Speaks  With  a  Fresh 
Voice." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Tampa  Trlbune-Tlmes,  May  7, 
1873] 

Senator  Ehtin:  Hx  Still  Bpuxb  With  a 

Fbesh  Voicx 

(By  Bobert  Shogan) 

Washingtok. — At  an  age  when  many  vet- 
eran senators  are  content  to  echo  their  past 
rhetoric  and  reiterate  old  positions.  75-year- 
old  North  Carolina  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Is  demon- 
strating a  fresh  voice  and  dynamic  presence. 

The  folksy  Southern  Democrat  oratory 
backed  by  a  keen  legal  mind  Is  still  vintage 
Ervin.  And  sometimes  his  actions  seem  para- 
doxical given  a  record  that  leans  toward  the 
Establishment  side  of  national  life. 

But  in  recent  days — In  cases  ranging  from 
basketball  to  blg-buslness  favoritism — he  has 
'emerged  as  a  zealous  defender  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  protecting  Indlvldiials 
against  corporate  bullying  and  the  legislative 
branch  against  executive  encroachment. 

In  the  celebrated  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp.-Rlchard  Klelndienat 
case.  It  was  Ervin  who  successfully  Insisted 
that  executive  privilege  could  not  keep  White 
House  aide  Peter  Flanlgan  from  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Although  never  known  as  a  friend  to  labor, 
he  battled  on  behalf  of  America's  tallest 
working  men.  In  recent  Congressional  hear- 
ings, he  condemned  the  proposed  pro  bas- 
ketball merger  on  the  grounds  It  would 
create  a  monopoly  unfair  to  wage  earners — 
In  this  case,  professional  athletes. 

And  his  eloquence  so  Intrigued  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  that  the  Justices  kept  him  talk- 
ing after  his  allotted  time.  The  case  Involved 


the  Pentagon  Papers  that  Alaska  Sen.  Mike 
Gravel  had  read  Into  the  CongreMlonal  Rec- 
ord. The  Justice  Department  was  seeking  to 
question  a  Gravel  aide,  Ervin  said: 

"Nothing  comes  nearer  to  scaring  a  poor 
Senator  or  Representative  to  death  (than 
giving)  the  Executive  branch,  with  all  Its 
power  and  might,  and  the  Judicial  branch, 
with  all  Its  power  and  might,  the  authority 
to  pass  officially  on  his  conduct." 

Last  year,  he  opposed  Army  surveillance  on 
private  citizens  and  debated  against  a  Pres- 
idential order  expanding  the  authority  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

"This  executive  order  manifests  a  fear  of 
freedom,"  he  said.  "It  manifests  a  fear  of 
the  American  people." 

Asked  to  explain  behavior  that  sometimes 
seems  paradoxical,  the  tall,  ruddy  Senator 
declared,  "I  am  In  possession  of  a  great  af- 
fliction, a  Scotch-Irish  conscience  which  will 
not  permit  me  to  follow  after  a  great  multi- 
tude to  do  what  I  conceive  to  be  evil." 

For  all  his  stature  as  a  civil  libertarian,  Er- 
vin has  opposed  virtually  every  piece  of  clvU- 
rlghts  legislation  In  the  Senate.  Critics  say 
It  Is  conventional  Southern  political  wisdom. 
But  Ervin  says : 

"They  gave  to  the  Federal  government  su- 
pervision of  things  that  ought  to  be  left  to 
Individuals.  Racial  relations,  like  other  hu- 
man relations,  can  only  be  settled  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  by  the  persuasive  power  of 
reason  and  not  by  the  force  of  the  power  of 
law." 

But  clvll-rlghts  advocates  like  Washington 
lawyer  Joe  Rauh  are  not  Impressed.  "How  can 
a  man  understand  the  civil  liberties  of  white 
people  and  not  understand  the  civil  rights  of 
black  people?"  asks  Rauh,  general  counsel  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
"Ervin  Is  a  man  whose  mind  Is  in  chains.  If 
he  could  ever  get  out  of  the  chains,  he'd  be 
the  greatest  man  in  the  Senate." 

Today,  after  18  years  in  the  Senate,  Ervin  is 
a  courtly  politician  who  brings  small-town 
attitudes  and  zealous  love  of  the  law  to  bear 
on  complex  present-day  concerns.  He  was 
bom  in  the  mountain  country  around  Mor- 
gantown,  N.C.,  where  his  father  practiced  law 
for  65  years. 

After  heroic  service  In  World  War  I  (he 
was  twice  wounded  and  received  the  Silver 
Star  and  Distinguished  Service  Cross)  he 
earned  a  law  degree  at  Harvard,  married  his 
sweetheart,  Margaret  Bell,  and  eventually 
was  named  to  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  after  serving  in  the  leglslattire.  In  1954, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  vacant  Senate  seat  and 
was  immediately  thrust  Into  controversy. 

The  Senate  was  examining  the  performance 
of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  and  Ervin  finally 
voted  for  censure. 

OS  the  Senate  floor,  he  lives  quietly  with 
"Miss  Margaret,"  sips  an  occasional  bourbon 
and  ginger  and  appears  capable  of  winning 
re-election — he's  up  in  1974 — for  as  long  as 
he  chooses  to  run.  When  the  question  of  re- 
election came  up  a  few  years  ago,  one  state 
official  remarked : 

"Hell,  I'd  Just  about  forgotten  that  Sam 
had  to  run  like  everybody  else.  Sometimes 
you  get  the  feeling  that  he  holds  that  seat 
by  divine  right." 

Despite  criticism  that  he  Is  often  out  of 
step  with  the  times,  Ervln's  Image  as  an  in- 
corruptible man  who  follows  the  dictates  of 
his  God-fearing  conscience  often  undermines 
his  critics.  He  has  been  staunchly  against 
women's  lib  legislation,  and  a  militant  North 
Carolina  lady  recently  said  she  wrote  a  tart 
letter  of  protest  to  him. 

"But  then  I  Just  ripped  it  up."  she  con- 
fessed. "In  the  first  place,  it  wouldn't  have 
done  any  good  because  he  thinks  he's  right. 
And  in  the  second  place,  do  you  know  how 
funny  It  makes  you  feel  to  realize  that  you've 
called  Sam  Ervin  a  male  chauvinist  pig  on 
paper?" 


ST.  ANDREWS  PRESBYTERIAN  COL- 
LEGE CONFERS  AN  HONORARY 
DEGREE  UPON  SENATOR  SAM  J. 
ERVIN,    JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
commencement  on  May  21.  1972.  St.  An- 
drews Presbyterian  College  of  Laurtn- 
burg.  N.C..  conferred  its  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  upon  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  who  delivered  a 
commencement  address  entitled  "Our 
Heritage  is  Freedom." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  citation  recording  the  reasons  for 
the  conferring  of  the  degree  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
Samuxl  Jamxs  Ebvin,  Jk. 

Tbe  original  purpose  of  the  degree  of 
Legum  Doctor  was  to  serve  as  a  mecuis  of 
recognizing  learning  or  attainment  in  the 
law.  Today  the  degree  Is  commonly  awarded 
in  recognition  of  distinguished  service  In 
the  fields  of  government,  politics,  and  public 
administration.  The  man  St.  Andrews  chooses 
to  honor  with  this  degree  today  uniquely 
satisfies  both  the  old  and  the  new  qualifies- 
tions,  as  student  of  the  law.  Jurist,  Constitu- 
tional authority,  legislator,  and  Senator. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  vras  born  in  Morganton, 
Burke  County,  North  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  and  where  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  lawyer  and  judge.  Gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1917,  he  served  eighteen  months  In  France 
during  World  War  I.  He  was  twice  wounded. 
His  decorations  include  the  Fourrag^re,  the 
Silver  Star,  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

In  1922  he  earned  a  law  degree  from  Har- 
vard University.  He  was  a  representative  from 
Burke  County  dtirlng  several  terms  of  the 
N.  C.  Assembly,  and  he  served  as  U.  S.  Rep- 
resentative in  the  79th  Congress.  He  was 
successively,  Judge  of  Burke  County  Court 
and  of  the  N.  C.  Superior  Court,  and  for  six 
years  was  an  associate  Justice  of  the  N.  C. 
Supreme  Court.  He  has  been  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  since  1954. 

A  statesman  Is  Judged  by  what  he  fights 
for  and  by  what  he  fights  against.  Through- 
out his  life  Sam  Ehirln  has  been  for  the  law 
and  for  Its  goals  of  order  and  Jiistice  and 
freedom,  for  he  believes  that  law  and  the 
respect  for  law  are  the  basis  of  order  in  a 
free  society.  He  believes  that  the  individuals 
respect  for  law  must  be  balanced  by  the  law's 
reverence  for  the  individual's  rights. 

It  is  significant  that  Sam  Ervln's  first  ma- 
jor speech  in  the  Senate  challenged  the 
threats  and  intimidation  of  the  then  power- 
ful Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  As  a  member 
of  the  select  committee  to  study  censure 
charges  against  Senator  McCarthy,  he  helpted 
to  bring  a  period  of  national  hysteria  and 
near  insanity  to  a  close. 

As  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
he  has  warned  against  the  network  of  in- 
telligence-gathering systems  being  developed 
by  government  and  private  agencies,  saying 
that  "in  these  systems,  where  they  contain 
the  record  of  the  individual's  thoughts,  be- 
liefs, habits,  attitudes,  and  personal  activi- 
ties, there  may  well  rest  a  potential  for  polit- 
ical control  and  for  intimidation  that  is 
alien  to  a  society  of  free  men."  In  the  name 
of  Constitutional  civil  liberties,  he  has  fought 
to  uphold  freedom  of  speech,  thought,  and 
privacy.  In  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment he  opposed  the  prayer  amendment  pro- 
posed in  1966  by  Senator  Dlrksen.  Sam  Ervin 
was  quoted  at  the  time  as  saying,  "X  am  a 
posBsssor  of  a  great  affliction — a  Sootob-Irisb 
[Presbyterian]    conscience,   wblCb   will  not 
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permit  me  to  follow  after  a  great  multitude 
to  do  what  I  conceive  to  be  evU." 

He  has  fought  to  preserve  the  Fourth 
Amendment  guarantee  against  government 
assaults  on  privacy.  He  has  defended  federal 
employees  against  an  inquisitive  bureauc- 
racy, and  he  has  opposed  mUitary  snooping, 
"no-knock"  legislation,  preventive  detention, 
government  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
other  police  state  techniques.  It  should  not 
be  forgot  that  as  a  member  of  the  N.O.  As- 
sembly in  the  eariy  twenties  he  helped  to 
defeat  a  biU  that  would  have  poesiUy 
brought  the  Scopes  "monkey  trial"  to  North 
Carolina,  and  that  In  recent  years  he  was 
responsible  for  Congressional  action  that 
finally  extended  full  civil  rights  to  American 
Indians. 

His  decisions  and  actions  throughout  his 
career  have  been  based  on  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  VS.  Constitution,  the 
ground  where  true  conservatives  and  true 
liberals  meet. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACmON  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  extended  to  not  beyond  11 
o'clock.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Tennessee  at  tba.t  time. 
11  ajn.,  may  be  allowed  to  offer  bis 
amendment  and  that  following  that 
amendment  the  Fisherman's  Act,  under 
the  distinguished  chairmanship  ot  the 
Senator  frran  Washington  (Mr.  BiAoiru- 
SON)  be  taken  up  again. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  have  an  amendment,  and  I  have 
geared  my  whole  day  to  this  agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WeU,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senatcn-  from  Texas  that 
I  did  not  know  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ments to  our  committee  bill  until  the 
Senator  from  Texas  asked  me  about  it 
late  yesterday.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  has 
been  interested  in  the  matter  also.  I  have 
taken  a  look  at  the  amendment,  and  I 
feel  that  I  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  what  I  imder- 
stood. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  one  prc^em  we 
have  is  that  the  Smator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  conducted  most  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  he  is  not  here 
today. 


Mr.  MAIfSFIELD.  Is  this  the  only 
amendment  the  Senator  knows  of? 

Mr.  BIAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  we  can 
accept  the  amendment  on  the  shrimp 
matter.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  there  any 
others? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevxns)   has  one. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  can  accept  the 
Stevens  amendment,  also,  because  we 
are  g<^g  to  put  that  in  the  bill,  and  we 
can  lay  it  igide. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  weU,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  withdraw  my  request.  We  have 
the  agreement  to  continue  the  morning 
hoiur  imtil  11  o'clock,  if  need  be.  I  sug- 
gest the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  AC3TING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  AC!TING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  quorum  call  in  progress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quonun 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bttsdick)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Bxiffalo,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
lead  poisoning  research;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  Board 
of  cnieektowaga.  N.T.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  facilities  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  ON  ESSENTIALITY  OF  SPE- 
CIALTY STEELS  INDUSTRY  TO  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  92-804) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  General  Leg- 
islation has  submitted  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  a  report  on  the 
essentiality  of  specialty  steels  industry  to 
national  security.  This  report  has  been 
approved  by  the  full  committee  and  I 
submit  this  report  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Lee  H.  Benkel.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Cotmsel  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service) ; 

George  P.  Shultz.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury; 

Charls  E.  Walker,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry; 


wmiam  H.  Quealy,  of  Virginia.  Arnold 
Raum.  of  Massachusetts,  and  Irene  Feagln 
Scott,  of  Alabama,  to  be  judges  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court; 

John  Michael  Hennessy,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

Edwin  S.  Cohen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  lYeasury. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Otto  R.  Skopll,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon;  and 

James  M.  Burns,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  COM- 
Ml'l'l'EE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  TO  FILE  ITS  REPORT 
ON  S.  3419.  THE  CONSUMER  SAFE- 
TY ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 
due  to  report  on  S.  3419,  the  Consumer 
Safety  Act,  on  May  30, 1972.  By  arrange- 
ment between  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  have  up 
to  and  including  June  1.  1972,  to  report. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
from  the  Senator  why  he  asks  the  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  May  30  falls  on 
Tuesday,  and  we  are  imable  to  have  a 
meeting  on  that  day;  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  imtil 
May  31,  which  is  the  day  before,  and 
both  committees  are  required  to  report, 
and  the  chairman  of  our  committee  feels 
that  we  need  the  time  in  order  to  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAvns,  Mr.  PxRCT,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Mathias.  and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  3643.  A  blU  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their  vari- 
ous programs  and  resources  available  to  pro- 
vide human  services  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Unproved  provision  and  utilization  of  those 
services  and  Increase  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  personal  Inde- 
pendence, economic  self-sufficiency,  and  the 
maximum  enjoyment  of  life,  with  dignity, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  and.  If  and  when  re- 
ported by  that  committee,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES; 
S.  3644.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  and  other 
related  Acts  to  concentrate  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT   (by  request) : 
S.  3645.  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the  United 
States    Information    and    Educational    Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 
S.  3646.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Clara  Barton  Hoiue  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bennstt,    Mr.    Brock.   Mr.    Curtis, 
Mr.    Ervin,    Mr.    OtrsNET,    and    Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  3647.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  85  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  cen- 
sure, suspension,  and  disbarment  of  attor- 
neys. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  3643.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  coordinate  their 
various  programs  and  resources  available 
to  provide  human  services  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  improved  provision  and  utili- 
zation of  those  services  and  increase 
their  effectivwiess  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  personal  Independence,  eco- 
nomic self -sufBciency,  and  the  maximum 
enjoyment  of  life,  with  dignity,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred,  by  tmanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  and,  if  and  when  re- 
ported by  that  committee,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ALUED     SERVICXS    ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  Mr.  Javits  and 
other  Senators  and  myself,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Allied  Services  Act, 
which  is  designed  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  achieving  a  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  system  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  broad  range  of  social  serv- 
ice-oriented programs  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  created  a  vast  system 
of  categorical  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  social  prob- 
lems. They  have  been  aimed  at  the  elim- 
ination of  such  problems  as  drug  abuse, 
inadequate  educational  opportuni^. 
mental  retardation,  alcoholism,  sub- 
standard health  care,  housing  conditions, 
nutrition,  family  coimseling,  and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on  totaling  well  over  250  in- 
dividual programs  at  HEW  alone. 

It  can  be  accurately  said  that  there 
is  a  Federal  program  designed  to  deal 
with  virtually  every  social  problem  In 
this  country.  The  fact  that  these  prob- 
lems still  exist  points  out  two  things: 
first,  there  is  much  which  has  yet  to  be 
done,  and  second,  that  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  ttiere  is  the 
necessary  coordination  between  pro- 
grams to  allow  the  delivery  of  services  in 
a  way  which  will  be  responsive  to  the 
human  needs  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

The  fact  that  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  clients  require  more  than 
one  service  points  out  the  increasing 
need  for  a  sensible  service  delivery  sys- 
tem that  can  offer  a  central  location  for 
the  distribution  of  both  information  and 
assistance.  It  is  imfortunate,  but  true 
that  a  majority  of  those  individuals  who 


need  more  than  one  service  never  reach 
,  the  second  service  agency,  and  those  who 
do,  find  that  there  are  no  shared  case 
histories,  no  coordinated  approach  to  the 
providing  of  assistance.  Having  to  go 
through  the  painful  retracing  of  individ- 
ual case  histories  before  receiving  aid  is 
demoralizing  to  the  individual  whom  the 
programs  are  designed  to  assist,  and  it  is 
also  a  waste  of  time,  energy  and  the  tax- 
payer's money. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  number 
of  initiatives  which,  taken  together,  are 
designed  to  eliminate  many  of  the  basic 
faults  In  the  present  system. 

His  general  revenue  sharing  proposal 
would  return  to  the  States  and  localities 
a  significant  amount  of  Federal  money 
to  be  used  by  State  and  local  officials 
in  accordance  with  their  local  needs. 
The  special  revenue  sharing  proposal 
would  do  the  same  thing  in  six  specific 
areas  of  public  services. 

The  administration,  imder  President 
Nixon's  direction,  has  strengthened  the 
Federal  Government's  regional  structure 
and  has  initiated  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  all  Federal  assistance  programs 
in  an  effort  to  simplify  and  decentralize 
them. 

Mr.  President,  In  an  effort  to  see  to 
it  that  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Increased  responsiveness  and 
coordination,  I  am  sponsoring  the  Allied 
Services  Act.  I  am  confident  that  the 
passage  of  the  act  will  create  the  ca- 
pacity at  State  and  local  levels  to  dis- 
cern problem  areas,  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation, and  to  fill  existing  voids  in  the 
broad  range  of  human  services  that  are 
now  offered  through  the  host  of  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs. 

I  am  also  sponsoring  the  Allied  Serv- 
ices Act  because  I  believe  that  we  must 
maximize  the  effect  of  the  programs  and 
eliminate  unnecessary  administrative 
costs  so  that  more  services  to  people  can 
be  supported.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
achieve  that  goal.  If  resources  are 
pooled,  administrative  costs  must  go 
down.  It  is  wasteful  to  have  more  than 
250  HEW  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams administered  at  the  State  and 
local  level  by  separate  structures  which 
do  not  pool  resources,  which  have  sep- 
arate administrative  and  accounting 
procedures,  which  file  an  inordinate 
amount  of  differing  forms  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  which  require  dif- 
ferent planning  effort,  separate  case- 
workers, and  separate  facilities.  The 
Allied  Services  Act  Is  designed  to  reduce 
this  extraordinary  duplication  by  al- 
lowing the  Governor  to  pool  the  plan- 
ning resources  and  funds  from  the 
various  human  service  categories,  by 
allowing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  waive 
some  of  the  administrative  guidelines 
and  regulations  which  require  admin- 
istrative duplication  and  duplicated 
costs,  and  by  allowing  a  voluntary  trans- 
fer of  funds  of  up  to  25  percent  from 
one  of  the  participating  programs  to 
another  in  order  to  reduce  duplication 
and  to  fill  existing  voids. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  this  Is 
the  begliming  of  a  reform  which  we  all 
have  known  has  been  needed  for  some 
time.  Governors  and  mayors  who  have 
struggled  for  years  in  an  effort  to  co- 


ordinate and  participate  in  the  vast 
range  of  himian  services  available  in 
their  areas,  I  am  certain  will  be  pleased 
to  see  this  as  the  first  major  step  in  the 
badly  needed  process  of  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  proposed 
Allied  Services  Act  of  1972  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Proposed  "Aujeo  Services 
Act  of  1972" 

The  proposed  "Allied  Services  Act  of  1972" 
Is  Intended  to  encourage  States  and  localities 
to  coordinate  the  provision  of  human  serv- 
ices to  individuals  and  families  which  will 
assist  them  in  attaining  the  greatest  feasi- 
ble degree  of  personal  independence  and 
economic  self-sufficiency,  or  which  will  pre- 
vent Individuals  and  families  from  becoming 
Increasingly  dependent  upon  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  for  both  financial  support 
and  personal  care. 

The  Act  would  define  various  key  terms 
For  Instance,  the  term  "human  services" 
includes  any  services  provided  to  achieve  or 
maintain  personal  and  economic  independ- 
ence. The  "coordinated  provision  of  services", 
means  the  provision  of  human  services 
needed  by  Individuals  and  families,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  (1)  facilitate  access  to  and  use 
of  the  services,  (2)  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  services,  and  (3)  \ue  service  re- 
sources more  efficiently  and  with  minimal 
duplication.  These  definitions  help  to  restate 
the  goals  of  the  Act  in  clear  terms — to  lessen 
dependency  through  more  effective  service 
delivery. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  various  types  of  proj- 
ect grants  which  may  be  needed  by  States 
and  localities  to  plan  and  develop  the  capac- 
ity for  the  coordinated  provision  of  services. 
There  Is  also  authority  to  provide  technical 
assistance  for  planning  or  implementing  a 
specific  coordinated  services  program.  Also, 
the  Secretary  Is  given  authority  to  evaluate, 
directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  the  programs 
established  under  this  Act.  In  addition  to 
any  salary  and  expense  money  he  may  wish 
to  devote  to  evaluation,  the  Secretary  may 
also  use  for  this  purpose  amounts  not  In 
excess  of  1%  of  the  amounts  i^)pr<9rlated 
to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Title  n  describes  the  State  and  local  allied 
services  programs  contemplated  under  this 
Act.  Section  201(a)  describes  the  steps  which 
must  be  taken  by  the  Oovernor  as  oondi- 
tlons  precedent  to  the  submlssloa  of  a  State 
allied  services  plan.  Plrst,  he  must  divide 
the  SUte  Into  service  areas  (within  which 
human  services  programs  wUl  be  coordi- 
nated), after  taking  Into  consideration  fac- 
tors such  as  the  distribution  throughout  the 
State  of  service  needs  and  service  resources, 
the  boundaries  of  planning  areas  or  areas 
for  the  delivery  of  Individual  service  pro- 
grams, and  the  location  of  \mits  of  general 
purpose  local  government. 

In  the  process  of  delineating  service  areas, 
he  must  inform  units  of  general  purpose  lo- 
cal government  of  his  plans  and  consider 
their  comments  and  recommendations.  The 
service  areas  should  conform,  to  the  extent 
found  practicable  by  him,  to  any  other  areas 
within  the  State  esteblished  for  the  plan- 
ning or  administration  of  human  services 
progrsuns.  Second,  he  must  determine,  after 
consultation  with  the  various  public  and 
private  service  agencies,  whether  a  local  allied 
services  plan  will  be  developed  for  any  given 
service  area.  In  the  event  that  It  Is,  then 
the  Governor  designates  a  local  agency  to 
take  the  lead  In  developing  and  assuring  Im- 
plementation of  the  local  plan.  Third,  the 
Oovernor  must  designate  a  State  agency 
which  Is  under  bis  direction  and  which  will 
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have  responsibility  for  developing  a  State 
allied  services  plan  incorporating  local  plans 
and  Implementing  the  State  plan. 

Section  201(b)  provides  that  to  be  desig- 
nated as  described  above,  a  local  agency  must 
be  an  office  or  agency  of  a  \inlt  of  general 
purpose  local  government  (or  combination  of 
such  units)  which  has  been  chosen  to  act 
in  this  capacity  by  the  chief  elected  official 
(or  officials)  of  the  unit  (or  units),  or  of  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  (which, 
for  this  purpose.  Is  imder  the  direction  of 
the  designated  State  agency),  which  can 
plan  for  and  provide  a  broad  range  of  human 
services,  and  must  give  assurance,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Governor,  that  It  has  the  neces- 
sary ability  to  develop  and  carry  out  the  lo- 
cal plan.  The  Governor  may  designate  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agency,  other  than  an  office 
or  agency  chosen  by  a  unit  (or  units)  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government,  only  If  he 
finds  that  there  Is  no  such  office  or  agency 
which  has  the  capacity  to  carry  out  a  local 
allied  services  plan. 

The  local  allied  services  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  and  Incorporated 
into  the  State  plan  before  any  of  the  forms 
of  Federal  assistance  described  below  can 
accrue.  The  local  plan  must  specify  the  agen- 
cies and  organizations  which  have  agreed  to 
participate  In  the  coordination  effort,  de- 
scribe the  8«^lce  needs  and  resources  with- 
in the  service  area,  enumerate  the  programs 
to  be  Included  under  the  plan,  and  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  progress  will  be 
made  in  coordinating  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices. This  assurance  Is  to  be  provided  by  de- 
scribing the  specific  fvmctlons  and  services 
to  be  coordinated,  the  benefits  to  Individuals, 
and  the  admlnistrstlve  efficiencies  to  be 
achieved  by  the  coordination. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  have  the 
active  and  continuous  Involvement  of  volun- 
tary organizations,  client  groups,  service  con- 
sumers, and  local  social  service  providers  In 
the  planning  and  administrative  processes 
of  the  program.  Therefore,  to  ensure  the  pro- 
gram's responsiveness  to  the  particular  needs 
of  each  community,  each  plan  must  be  ac- 
companied by  assurances  that  interested 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Individuals  were 
affcHxled  the  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
the  plan  prior  to  its  submission  to  the  State 
agency  and  will  have  sm  effective  channel 
through  which  their  views  can  be  known  with 
respect  to  the  ongoing  administration  of  the 
plan. 

Section  202(a)  prescribes  the  requirements 
applicable  to  a  State  allied  services  plan.  An 
approvable  plan  must,  (1)  through  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Incorporated  local  plans,  de- 
scribe the  current  status  of  the  coordinated 
provision  of  services,  and  the  steps  which  will 
be  taken  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  hu- 
man services  coordination,  (2)  provide  as- 
surance that  under  each  local  plan  services 
iinder  the  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  be  coordinated  with  services 
under:  any  other  three  human  services  pro- 
grams, any  other  HEW  supported  programs 
which  the  Secretary  may  specify,  and  any 
other  such  programs,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  receiving  Federal  support,  which  the 
State  may  desire  to  Include,  and  (3)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  will  provide  any  other 
relevant  information  which  the  Secretary 
may  request. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  that  an  opporttmlty 
to  review  and  comment  upon  a  State  plan 
submitted  for  approval  be  afforded  to  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
which  is  extending  assistance  to  a  program 
Included  within  that  plan. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  if  he  finds  that:  (1)  the 
Oovernor  has  complied  with  the  preliminary 
organizational  requirements  prescribed  In 
section  201,  (2)  the  plan  meets  all  the  speci- 
fied requirements,  and  (3)  the  plan  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
to  achieve  expansion  of  Its  coverage  to  other 


services  and  other  service  areas  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  certain  penalties 
If  the  Secretary  finds  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  an  approved 
State  plan  (or  included  local  plan).  He  may 
In  his  discretion  apply  these  penalties  to 
the  entire  State  plan  or  only  those  parts  of 
the  State  or  local  plan  or  service  areas  af- 
fected by  the  noncompliance.  In  such  In- 
stances, the  subsection  would  provide:  no 
Federal  planning  funds  may  be  consolidated 
or  intermingled  with  other  such  fimds  for 
human  services  planning,  no  Federal  funds 
may  be  transferred  among  programs,  no  r«- 
qulremento  may  be  waived,  and  no  further 
payments  or  grants  may  be  made  (in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  plan  is  approved) 
for  so  long  as  thejailure  to  comply  continues. 
Section  203  describes  the  various  types  of 
Federal  assistance  which  become  available 
upon  approval  of  a  State  allied  services  plan. 
Four  types  of  assistance  are  available: 

First,  authority  would  be  given  both  the 
Secretary  and  State  and  local  governments 
With  allied  services  plans  to  consolidate 
planning  funds  extended  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  may  make  a  single,  consolidated 
grant  of  HEW  funds  available  for  planning 
for  or  under  any  program  Included  in  the 
approved  State  or  local  allied  services  plan. 
As  a  corollary,  a  State  or  a  unit  of  general 
purpose  local  government,  with  an  a{^roved 
allied  services  plan,  may  use  planning  funds 
provided,  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  available  for  any 
program  included  in  its  plan,  for  planning  In 
connection  with  the  provision  of  human  serv- 
ices under  any  included  program. 

Second,  a  State  or  local  agency  with  an 
approved  plan  may  transfer  up  to  26%  of  the 
Federal  assistance  available  for  use  under 
any  HEW-asslsted  program  Included  in  the 
plan  to  be  expended  In  carrying  out  any 
other  included  programs.  Assistance  trans- 
ferred under  this  authority  carries  with  it 
the  matching  rate  estabUshed  under  the 
program  for  which  it  was  originally  api»o- 
prlated,  so  that  no  incentive  to  transfer  will 
be  created  merely  by  disparities  In  matching 
rates  which  exist  among  the  Included 
programs. 

The  transfer  authority  does  not  apply, 
however,  to  the  open-ended  assistance  pro- 
grama  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  to 
assistance  provided  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  special 
education  revenue  shoring  Ull). 

Third,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive 
requirements  of  Statewldeness,  single  or 
q>ecifled  State  or  local  agency,  or  technical 
or  administrative  requirements  imposed  In 
connection  with  any  Included  program 
which,  at  the  Federal  level.  Is  administered 
by  the  Secretary  and  which  the  State  or  local 
agency  certifies  Impedes  Implementation  of 
ItB  alUed  services  plan.  Thus,  it  would  not 
affect  the  basic  protections  provided  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  any  other  gen- 
erally applicable  legislation;  nor  would  It 
apply  to  programs  administered  by  other 
Federal  d^ortments  or  agencies. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  may  make  dlscra- 
tlonary  grants  to  meet  costs  of  planning  or 
preparing  to  carry  out  allied  services  plans, 
or  to  meet  the  administrative  costs  of  coordi- 
nation under  a  State  or  local  plan,  which 
cannot  be  met  from  other  available  funds. 
The  State  must  indicate  how  it  plans  to  al- 
locate the  funds  applied  for  among  the  vari- 
ous designated  local  agencies  with  approved 
plans.  These  grants  are  not  to  be  used  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share  requirements  of 
any  Federally-assisted  program  and  may  not 
be  made  to  any  State  for  more  than  two  years 
except  where  the  Secretary  finds  It  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  State  to  carry  out  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  its  allied  services  plan. 
Section  204  provides  joint  funding  author- 
ity. It  Is  almost  Identical  to  that  contained 


In  the  juvenile  delinquency  law,  the  Eco- 
nomic C^portunity  Act,  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act.  It  goes  somewhat  further  than  those 
statutes  in  two  respects:  (1)  it  would  permit 
joint  funding  of  several  grants  mode  by  the 
same  agency,  and  (2)  It  would  permit  waiver 
of  technical  grant  or  contract  requirements 
Imposed  by  statute  as  weU  as  by  regulation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bennett  and  others,  the 
Allied  Services  Act,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  that  If  and  when  It  should  be  re- 
ported by  that  committee,  it  fc  2  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WItliout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
S.  3644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  other  related  acts  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation 
against  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

COMPBEHENSrVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  him  ALCO- 
HOLISM PREVENTION,  TREATMENT,  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION  ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF    1972 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  to  extend  and  In- 
crease the  authorities  under  that  act. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  in  1970,  Congress  provided  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  tools  and  resources 
needed  to  begin  reducing  the  tragic  toll 
of  alcoholism  In  this  Nation. 

During  our  deliberations  on  this  bill, 
we  learned  that  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion persons  suffer  from  alcoholism  in 
this  country.  One-half  of  all  traffic  fa- 
talities and  one-third  of  all  homicide 
victims  have  significant  amounts  of  alco- 
hol In  their  bloodstreams  at  the  time 
of  autopsy.  Alcoholics  die  10  to  12  years 
earlier  than  the  average  American.  One 
In  every  13  employees  Is  an  alcoholic. 
Losses  to  industry  alone  because  of  alco- 
holism have  been  computed  at  between 
$7  and  $9  billion  a  year.  One  In  three 
suicides  in  our  coimtry  involves  an  al- 
coholic. The  ratio  of  alcoholics  to  non- 
alcoholics  committing  suicide  Is  58-1. 

As  required  by  that  law,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  compiled  and  sent  to  Congress  the 
first  of  several  reports  required  on  "Al- 
cohol and  Health."  In  the  preface  to  this 
report.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
recognizes  that — 

While  we  are  horrified  by  the  abuse  of 
such  dnigs  as  hallucinogens,  narcotics,  and 
stimulants  by  our  youth,  we  pay  little  heed 
to  the  most  abused  dioig  of  them  all: 
Alcohol. 

The  new  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  created  by  this  act,  un- 
der the  Inspired  leadership  of  Dr.  Morris 
E.  Chafetz,  has  made  an  impressive  be- 
ginning in  carrying  out  the  muidate  of 
the  act. 
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All  50  States  have  submitted  compre- 
hensive statewide  programs  to  attack 
this  problem  under  the  formula-grant 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Thousands  of  inquiries  are  being  re- 
ceived concerning  grant  proposals  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism has  approved  over  $20  million 
grant  proposals  to  date. 

The  millions  of  suffering  alcoholics  and 
their  families  and  loved  ones  have  been 
given  new  hope  by  the  leadership  dis- 
played by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
must  not  let  them  down  now. 

The  programs  and  moneys  authorized 
by  the  1970  act  extended  for  only  3  years. 
The  amendments  which  I  introduce  to- 
day would  extend  and  increase  the  au- 
thorities under  the  act  for  an  additional 
3  years,  and  seek  more  effectively  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation 
sigainst  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

Despite  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  efforts  to  deal  with  this  major  na- 
tional problem  are  still  too  fragmented 
and  poorly  supported.  A  national  cam- 
paign is  imderway  to  modify  cultural  at- 
titudes that  encourage  and  tolerate  the 
abuse  of  alcohol.  Local  {md  State  gov- 
ernments are  becoming  more  responsive 
to  the  problem  and  are  seeking  Federal 
leadership  and  support  to  understand 
and  approach  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism from  a  health  standpoint.  This  mo- 
mentiun  is  crucial  and  must  be  rein- 
forced. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  a  num- 
ber of  changes  which  I  believe  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  more  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  broad  health,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  in  American  so- 
ciety. 

First,  the  Secretary  should  have  suf- 
ficient flexibility  to  accomplish  this  ap- 
proach. I  am  recommending  that  the 
new  Institute  be  identified  as  in  the  De- 
partment rather  than  in  one  of  the  De- 
partment's agencies.  The  intent  Is  not  to 
withdraw  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  or  to 
settle  on  Its  location  in  the  Department. 
The  Intent  is  merely  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary flexibility  in  its  placement  should 
he  find  It  desirable  to  give  the  Institute 
more  visibility. 

In  addition,  it  Is  important  organiza- 
tionally to  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism goes  beyond  mental  health  services 
and  Involves  other  services  and  agencies 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Department.  Thus, 
I  am  recommending  the  designation  "In 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health" 
be  changed  to  "in  the  Deputment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Second,  the  original  act  did  not  address 
the  matter  of  personnel  except  for  a  Di- 
rector, to  nm  the  Institute.  My  experi- 
ence over  the  past  year  and  a  half  In 
dealing  with  the  Institute  has  convinced 
me  that  a  section  should  be  added  to 
make  clear  the  need  for  additional  per- 
sonnel. 

Third,  the  original  act  did  not  incor- 
porate the  project  and  contract  authori- 
ties administered  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
Instead,  they  remained  as  part  C  of  the 


Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
This  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
around  the  country,  and  works  against 
a  more  focused  and  coordinated  program 
approach  to  this  problem.  I  am.  there- 
fore, recommending  that  these  authori- 
ties be  transferred  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act,  as  administratively  more  sound,  and 
to  reduce  any  confusion  over  the  pur- 
poses of  these  authorities. 

Recommended  authorizations  of  $480 
million  in  formula  grants  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  are  based  on  estimates  of 
what  is  needed  to  deal  with  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  from  a  health  stand- 
point. The  State  of  Washington  alone, 
for  example,  has  indicated  that  it  will 
need  $58  million  over  the  next  3  years  to 
implement  a  State  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. Formula  grants  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  efforts  of  the  States  and 
the  $480  million  over  3  years  is  prob- 
ably a  modest  estimate  of  what  the  States 
can  effectively  use  and  need.  Likewise, 
the  $420  million  over  3  years  in  project 
grant  and  contract  support  is  modest. 
Many  communities  are  only  starting  to 
address  this  problem  and  to  develop  co- 
ordinated community-based  programs  in 
close  association  with  their  respective 
State  agencies.  This  takes  time  and  sup- 
port so  the  amount  requested  for  project 
support  is  reasonable  in  this  sense.  These 
total  appropriations,  balanced  against 
other  national  priorities,  will  help  to  re- 
dress the  neglect  of  this  problem  which 
in  economic  waste  alone  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  to  cost  $15 
billion  a  year,  including  highway  acci- 
dents, treatment  facilities,  welfare.  In- 
dustrial loss,  and  so  forth. 

This  support  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
bring  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  imder  control. 

Finally,  I  recommend  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  provision  that  would  require 
admission  to  hospitals  of  alcohol  abusers 
and  alcoholics  who  are  suffering  from 
emergency  medical  conditions.  At  pres- 
ent, violators  are  only  threatened  by  a 
cutoff  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  this  act.  This  would  have  little 
influence.  The  original  House  and  Senate 
bills  applied  this  restriction  to  all  Fed- 
eral support,  and  the  recently  enacted 
Drug  Abuse  OfQce  and  Treatment  Act — 
Public  Law  92-255 — does  have  the  more 
Inclusive  provision  apply  to  hospitals 
which  refuse  admission  of  drug  abusers 
who  are  suffering  from  emergency  medi- 
cal conditions. 

In  addition,  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  the  Alcohol  &  Drug  Prob- 
lems Association  of  North  America,  and 
the  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  created  by 
this  act,  have  recommended  the  more 
inclusive  provision. 

Individuals  who  have  an  alcohol  prob- 
lem should  be  able  to  obtain  care  in 
routine  care  facilities  but  are  often  ex- 
cluded. This  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  many  special  and  unnec- 
essary facilities,  often  far  removed  from 
other  commxmity  resources.  The  amend- 
ment to  this  provision  is  important  to 
obtaining  the  help  that  could  and  should 
be  provided  by  Uiese  facilities.  I  would 
hasten  to  add  that  this  is  only  one  of 


several  needed  steps  in  obtaining  care 
from  community  service  facilities  that 
continues  to  be  denied  solely  on  the  basis 
of  £ui  individual's  alcoholism. 

Lack  of  health  insurance  coverage  and 
individual  physician  reluctance  to  med- 
ically treat  individuals  who  have  alcohol 
problems  may  be  greater  barriers  than 
a  hospital  admission  policy.  These  forms 
of  discrimination  and  unnecessary  ex- 
clusions might  be  considered  in  related 
health  service  legislation  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act,  the  Nation  has  made 
an  impressive  beginning  in  controlling 
the  suffering  caused  by  this  disease.  But 
it  is  only  a  beginning  and  we  must  not 
let  the  hope  it  has  given  millions  of 
Americans,  die  now.  These  amendments 
will  give  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  tools  necessary 
to  continue  this  work. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  3645.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relaticms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  further  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  I  am  introducing  it 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bUl 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent dated  May  10,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 703  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1048  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  703.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretaty  of  State  ISS.- 
520,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  provide  grants, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  aa  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate,  to  Radio  Ftee 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Except  for  f imds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  no 
funds  appropriated  after  the  date  of  this 
Act  may  be  made  avaUable  to  or  for  the  use 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty  In  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

Mat  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Spbo  T.  Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Seruite. 

Dear  Mb.  PRXsmxNr:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  proposed  bill  for  the  authorization  of 
United  States  CJovemment  grants  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  proposed  bill 
is.  In  effect,  an  extension  of  Public  Law  92- 
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264  which  was  signed  by  President  Nixon  on 
March  30, 1973. 

We  propose  the  extension  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  we  believe  the  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities of  these  two  organizations  should  be 
continued  and  that  it  is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  support 
them.  The  blU  Is  proposed  In  this  form  be- 
cause it  would  ^>pear  from  the  legislative 
history  of  PubUo  Law  93-364  that  it  is  the 
form  which  most  nearly  meets  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress. 

The  bill  is  submitted  at  this  time  in  order 
that  the  Congress  may  carry  out  its  Inten- 
tion, expressed  In  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee,  to  give  consideration 
to  this  legislation  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  this 
biU  Is  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 


gram. 


Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  ABBinaK, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gxtr- 
N«Y,  and  Mr.  Thxtrmond)  : 

S.  3647.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  85  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  censure,  suspension,  and  disbarment 
of  attorneys.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  10,  1971,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  85  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  censure, 
suspension,  and  disbarment  of  attor- 
neys. It  is  known  as  S.  2039.  This  bill  was 
subsequently  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GmtNST),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

I  now  Introduce  a  bill  which  will  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  S.  2039.  The  substitute 
Is  cosponsored  by  the  same  Senators  who 
cosponsored  S.  2039. 

Since  S.  2039  was  introduced,  contact 
has  been  made  with  ofllclals  of  the 
American  and  New  York  Bar  Associa- 
tions who  suggested  modifications  which 
I  have  incorporated  in  this  new  legisla- 
tion. These  modifications  do  not  weaken 
S.  2039  in  any  significant  way;  and  their 
incorporation  will  Insure  much  broader 
support  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 86  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section:  Par.  1364,  Censure, 
suspension,  and  disbarment  of  attorneys. 

"(a)  The  chief  judge  of  each  United  States 
district  court  shall  have  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters Including  confidentiality,  except  as  to 
matters  already  public  knowledge,  relating 
to  discipline  of  members  of  the  bar  of  that 
court. 

"(b)  Any  member  of  the  bar  of  a  district 
court  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  felony  m 
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any  State.  Territory,  District,  Commonwealth 
or  Possession,  shall  be  suspended  from  prac- 
tice before  the  district  court  of  which  he  Is 
a  member  and  upon  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction becoming  final,  sbaU  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  that  court. 

Upon  tb^  presentation  to  the  district  coiurt 
of  a  certified  or  exemplified  copy  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  such  conviction,  the  respondent  at- 
torney shall  be  suspended  from  practicing 
before  that  court  and  upon  presentation  of 
proof  that  the  judgment  of  conviction  Is 
final  the  name  of  the  respondent  attorney 
so  convicted  shall,  by  order  of  the  court, 
be  struck  from  the  roll  of  members  of  the 
bar  of  that  court. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  the  bar  of  a  district 
court  who  shall  resign  from  the  bar  of  any 
State,  Territory.  District,  Commonwealth  or 
Possession,  while  an  investigation  into  alle- 
gations of  misconduct  is  pending,  shall  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  that  court. 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  district  court 
of  a  certified  or  exemplified  copy  of  the  order 
accepting  such  resignation,  the  name  of  the 
respondent  attorney  so  resigning  shall,  by 
order  of  the  district  court  be  struck  from 
the  roll  of  members  of  the  bar  of  that  court. 
"(c)  Any  member  of  the  bar  of  a  district 
court  who  shall  resign  from  the  bar  of  any 
State,  Territory,  District,  Commonwealth  <»: 
Possession,  whUe  an  investigation  Into  alle- 
gations of  misconduct  Is  pending,  shaU  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  that  court. 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  district  court 
of  a  certified  or  exemplified  copy  of  the  order 
accepting  such  resignation,  the  name  of  the 
respondent  attorney  so  resigning  shall,  by 
dtler  of  the  district  court  be  struck  from 
the  roU  of  members  of  the  bar  of  that  court. 
"(d)  Any  member  of  the  bar  of  a  district 
court  who  shall  be  disciplined  by  a  court  In 
any  State,  Territory,  other  District,  Common- 
wealth or  Possession  shaU  be  disciplined  to 
the  same  extent  by  the  district  court  of 
which  he  Is  a  member  tinless  an  examination 
of  the  record  resulting  in  such  discipline  dis- 
closes (1)  that  the  procedure  In  the  foreign 
jurisdiction  was  so  lacking  in  notice  or  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  as  to  constitute  a  dep- 
rivation of  due  process;  or  (2)  that  there 
was  such  an  infirmity  of  proof  establishing 
the  misconduct  as  to  give  rise  to  the  clear 
conviction  that  the  district  court  could  not 
consistent  with  his  duties  accept  as  final  the 
finding  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction;  or  (3) 
that  the  Imposition  of  the  same  discipline  as 
was  Impoeed  in  the  foreign  jurisdiction  would 
result  in  grave  injustice. 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  district  court 
of  a  oerttfled  or  exemplified  copy  of  the  order 
Imposing  such  discipline  In  a  foreign  juris- 
diction the  respondent  attorney  so  disci- 
plined shall,  by  order  of  the  court,  be  disci- 
plined to  the  same  extent  by  the  district 
court,  provided,  however,  that  within  80  days 
of  the  seirvice  upon  the  respondent  attorney 
of  the  order  of  the  district  court  disciplining 
lilm,  either  the  respondent  attorney  or  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  or  a 
bar  association  designated  by  the  chief  judge 
In  the  order  imposing  such  discipline  may 
apply  to  the  chief  judge  for  an  order  to  show 
cause  why  the  discipline  impoeed  in  the  dis- 
trict cotirt  should  not  be  modified  on  the 
basis  of  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  set  forth 
in  this  paragraph  (d) . 

"(e)  Any  member  of  the  bar  of  a  district 
court  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanor in  any  State,  Territory,  District.  Com- 
monwealth or  Possession,  upon  such  convic- 
tion may  be  disbarred,  suspended  or  censured 
as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  district  court. 
Upon  the  presentation  to  the  district  court 
of  a  certified  or  exempUfied  copy  of  the 
jxidgment  of  such  conviction,  the  chief  judge 
shall  designate  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  district  or  a  bar  association  to  pros- 
ecute a  proceeding.  The  United  States  At- 
torney or  bar  association  shall  obtain  an 
order  requiring  the  respondent  attorney  to 


show  cause  within  30  days  after  service 
thereof  upon  him,  personally  or  by  maU,  why 
he  should  not  be  disciplined.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  certified  or  exemplified  copy  of  the 
judgment  of  conviction,  the  chief  judge  may, 
for  good  cause,  temporarily  suspend  the  re- 
spondent attorney  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  the  proceeding.  Upon  the  respondent 
attorney's  answer  to  the  order  to  show  cause, 
the  chief  judge  may  set  the  matter  for  hear- 
ing within  sixty  days  before  a  court  or  of 
one  or  more  judges,  or  may  appoint  a  master 
to  hear  and  report  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. After  such  a  hearing  or  report, 
or  if  no  timely  answer  is  made  by  the  re- 
spondent attorney  or  the  answer  raises  no 
issue  requiring  a  hearing,  the  court  shaU 
take  such  action  as  Justice  may  require.  In 
all  proceedings  hereunder,  the  certificate  of 
conviction  shall  constitute  conclusive  proof 
of  the  respondent  attorney's  guilt  of  the 
conduct  for  which  he  was  convicted. 

"(f)  Any  member  of  the  bar  of  a  district 
court  who  is  guilty  of  conduct  violative  of 
the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  or  any  other 
standards  of  conduct  that  may  from  time  to 
time  be  adopted  by  a  district  court  or  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
may  be  disbarred,  suspended  or  censured. 

Complaints  alleging  that  an  attorney  has 
been  guilty  of  such  conduct  shaU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  chief  judge,  and  if  he  deems 
the  charges  of  misconduct  of  sufficient 
weight,  he  shall  refer  them  for  preliminary 
Investigation  and  recommendation  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  or  a 
bar  association  in  such  district.  The  recom- 
mendation of  such  United  States  Attorney  or 
bar  association  shall  be  presented  to  the 
chief  judge  and  such  United  SUtes  Attorney 
or  bar  association  will  prosecute  any  formal 
proceeding  ordered  by  the  chief  judge  by 
petition  setting  forth  the  charges  against  the 
respondent  attorney  and  an  order  requiring 
him  to  show  cause  within  30  days  after  serv- 
ice upon  him,  personally  or  by  mall,  of  the 
petition  and  order  why  he  should  not  be 
disciplined.  Upon  the  respondent  attorney's 
answer  to  the  petition,  the  chief  judge  shaU 
set  the  matter  for  hearings  within  60  days 
before  a  coiui;  of  one  or  more  judges,  of 
which  the  chief  judge  may  be  a  member, 
or  may  appoint  a  master  to  hear  and  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations.  After 
such  a  hearing  or  report,  or  if  no  timely 
answer  is  made  by  the  responding  attorney 
or  the  answer  raises  no  issue  requiring  a 
hearing,  the  court  shall  take  such  action  aa 
justice  may  require. 

"(g)  In  any  case  In  which  an  attorney  Is 
ordered  siispended  or  disbarred  under  this 
sectUm,  the  district  court  issuing  such  order 
shall  notify  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  Stotes  Courts,  who 
shall  notify  each  of  the  other  United  States 
courts  of  the  action  taken.  Any  attorney  with 
respect  to  whom  an  order  for  suspension  or 
disbarment  is  Issued  in  accordance  with  this 
section  shall  be  prohibited  from  practice  be- 
tan  any  United  States  coiirt  during  the 
period  that  such  suspension  or  disbarment  is 
in  effect. 

"(h)  Whenever  It  appears  that  an  attor- 
ney-at-law  admitted  to  practice  in  the  court 
of  any  State.  Territory.  Dtstrict,  Common- 
wealth or  Possession  Is  convicted  of  any 
crime  In  a  district  court  or  Is  disbarred,  sus- 
pended or  censured  in  a  district  coxirt.  the 
Clerk  of  the  district  court  shaU  transmit  to 
the  court  of  any  State.  Territory,  District. 
Commonwealth  or  Possession  where  the  at- 
torney was  admitted  to  practice,  a  certified 
copy  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  or  order 
of  disbarment,  suspension  or  censure  and 
statement  of  the  attorney's  last  known  office 
and  residence  addresses. 

"(1)  A  visiting  lawyer  admitted  pro  hac 
vice  to  participate  In  the  trial  or  argument 
of  a  particular  cause  in  a  district  court  shall 
be  subject  to  the  disciplinary  jurisdiction  of 
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that  court.  Where  an  attorney  admitted  pro 
bac  vice  la  guilty  of  misconduct  In  the  argu- 
ment or  trial  of  a  particular  cause  In  any  dis- 
trict court,  the  court  may  discipline  the  at- 
torney under  this  section. 

"(])  Proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  proceedings  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  concerned  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  547  of  chapter  35  of  this  title. 
Any  indigent  attorney  against  whom  a  peti- 
tion has  been  made  hereunder  shall  be  en- 
titled to  proceed  In  forma  pauperis  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  763  of 
chapter  79  and  section  1915  of  chapter  123  of 
this  title." 

See.  a.  The  analysis  of  chapter  85  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "1364.  Cen- 
sure, suspension  and  disbarment  of  attor- 
neys." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

B.    12»B 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Tower  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1295.  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Amistad  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

B.   3S37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro, 
the  Senator  from  Mizmesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  was  added  as  a  cosf>onsor  of  S.  3537, 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1946. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AICSNOMEKT   NO.    8B9 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  999,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
HJl.  1,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  benefits  and  improve  eli- 
gibility and  computation  methods  imder 
the  OASDI  program,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  with 
emphasis  on  Improvements  in  their  op- 
erating effectiveness,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children-  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
Improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  f tunilies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNOXXMT  NO.   1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psoxmiee)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  1202  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   INEVITABILITY   OP   TAX 
INCREASES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9  of  last  year,  I  made  a  statement 


In  the  Senate  on  the  inevitability  of  tax 
increase.  At  that  time,  I  cited  the  tremen- 
dous growth  in  Ciovemment  spending, 
with  no  slowdown  In  view  due  to  our 
national  priorities  that  envision  new  and 
larger  programs  for  our  security  and 
better  life. 

My  thoughts  have  been  reinforced  by 
a  study  released  today  by  the  Brookings 
Institution.  The  study,  entitled  "Setting 
National  Priorities:  the  1973  Budget," 
finds  that  revenue  in  this  country  is  far 
smaller  than  programs  in  operation, 
planned,  or  envisioned.  According  to  the 
study,  which  is  not  partisan  and  makes 
no  specific  recommendations,  if  Congress 
enacts  legislation  this  year  for  the  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  administration, 
the  normid  momentum  of  existing  pro- 
grams would  push  the  Federal  budget  up 
to  the  $300  billion  mark  by  fiscal  srear 
1975.  Revenues  collected  imder  the  cur- 
rent tax  system  would  not  pay  for  those 
programs,  nor  would  any  new  Initiatives 
envisioned  to  combat  domestic  ills  have 
a  chance  of  being  financed  without  a  tax 
increase. 

The  finding  of  this  study,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, should  be  taken  seriously.  If  the 
study  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  Is,  the 
administration  and  we  in  Congress  must 
exercise  fiscal  restraint  and  the  American 
people  must  be  prepared  for  the  inevit- 
ability of  a  tax  increase  or  be  prepared 
for  a  decrease  in  services  and  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  (government. 

Today's  New  York  Times  contains  a 
front-page  article  about  the  Brookings 
study  and  its  conclusions.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  and  a  state- 
ment I  made  In  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 9, 1971.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Study  Finds  UNnxo  States  Mat  Face  a  Need 

roR  Bio  Tax  Rise 

(By  Bdwln  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washinqton,  Mat  24. — A  major  study  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  concludes  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  "over-com- 
mitted" for  the  next  two  years  all  the  reve- 
nues It  can  expect  from  a  growing  economy 
and  cannot  spend  more  on  solving  social  or 
other  problems  without  a  big  tax  Increase. 

The  study  finds  that  If  Congress  enacts  this 
year  only  programs  prc^wsed  by  President 
Nixon,  and  no  more,  the  Federal  budget — 
given  the  normal  momentum  of  existing  de- 
fense and  civilian  programs — will  reach  $300- 
bllllon  by  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  would  be  $l7-bllllon  more  than  reve- 
nues In  that  year  under  present  tax  law.  even 
If  the  economy  were  prosperous  and  operat- 
ing at  full  employment. 

CONCLUSION    UNCHANGED 

A  long  analysis  of  "options"  avaUable  for 
possible  reduction  of  defense  ^)endlng  does 
not  change  the  general  conclusion.  The  minl- 
mimi  defense  budget  suggested,  though  lower 
than  that  projected  by  the  Administration, 
would  stlU  leave  no  room  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead  for  big  programs  to  help  the 
poor.  Improve  education,  solve  the  "fiscal 
crisis"  of  the  cities  and  the  like. 

The  study  Is  really  a  book  468  pages  long. 
EntlUed  "Setting  National  Priorities:  The 
1973  Budget."  it  is  the  third  annual  volume 
of  its  kind  produced  by  a  team  of  economists 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
former  Director  of  the  Budget.  Most  of  the 
economistB  served  In  recent  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations, but  the  book  has  no  partisan 
flavor. 


Its  tone  Is  pessimistic.  Not  only  does  It  find 
the  oudget  outlook  unpromising,  but  In 
long  chapters  on  domestic  problems  the  book 
also  repeatedly  finds  "dead  ends"  in  the  form 
of  uncertainty  about  the  right  solutions  or 
lack  of  enough  money  or  both. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  study — in  a 
chapter  entitled  "What  Happened  to  the 
Fiscal  Dividend"— Is  that  for  the  first  time 
Federal  Government  spending  on  civilian 
programs  now  rlsas  Inexorably  faster  than 
revenues  from  a  growing  economy.  Part  of 
the  reason,  but  only  a  part,  is  a  steady  aeries 
of  Federal  Income  and  excise  tax  cuts  In 
1964,  1966.  1969  and  1971. 

Until  about  1966,  the  normal  experience  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  to  see  its  rev- 
enues rise  faster  than  expenditures  except 
in  wartime  or  economic  recession.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case,  the  book  finds. 

One  chapter  in  the  book  suggests  a  series 
of  alternative  ways  of  raising  taxes,  ranging 
from  a  selected  set  of  t&x  reforms  through 
higher  income  tax  to  a  new  value-added  tax 
In  several  possible  forms. 

As  w«th  the  rest  of  the  book,  none  of  the 
options  is  chosen  as  the  best.  The  most  am- 
bitious reform  package  would  raise  $13.4- 
billion,  of  which  $10.2-bllllon  would  come 
from  mdlvlduals,  and  a  few  of  its  provisions 
would  affect  many  non-wealthy  taxpayers. 

CHOICE   WILL    BE   DIITICULT 

The  basic  conclusion  is  unequivocal: 

"In  the  decade  ahead  the  choice  will  be 
much  more  difficult.  Lasting  new  Federal  ini- 
tiatives can  be  financed  only  with  a  tax  in- 
crease." 

For  the  first  time,  the  Brookings  "budget 
book"  also  says  that  the  possibUitles  of  find- 
ing the  necessary  money  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  some  older  Federal  nondefense 
programs  are  not  promising. 

After  listing  various  proposals  for  lower 
spending  in  such  areas  as  farm  and  maritime 
subsidies  and  special  aid  to  some  school  dis- 
tricts, and  referring  to  the  vast  costs  of  help- 
ing the  poor  or  other  programs  dlsc\issed  in 
the  book.  It  concludes: 

"The  total  sums  Involved  (in  the  possible 
expenditure  reductions]  are  small  compared 
to  the  cost  of  new  program  proposals  listed 
above.  Moreover,  the  unsuccessful  experience 
(with  Congress)  of  several  Administrations 
In  trying  to  reduce  some  of  these  subaldies 
does  not  warrant  optimism  about  the  possi- 
bility of  realizing  substantial  budgetary  sav- 
ings." 

In  a  final  chapter,  the  Brookings  study 
concludes: 

"Giving  up  the  search  for  solutions  to 
urgent  social  problems  would  be  both  irre- 
sponsible and  dangerous,  but  taking  refuge 
in  pat,  simple  answers — decentralize,  regu- 
late, coordinate,  spend  more,  spend  less — 
seems  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  workable  new 
strategy.  It  is  time  for  a  new  and  more  real- 
istic look  at  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  ways  in  which  It  can  hope  to  carry  out  Its 
activities  effectively." 

Observing  that  the  big  change  in  Govern- 
ment activities  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
decade  has  Invcrived  an  effort  to  "find  ways 
of  changing  the  behavior  of  Individuals  and 
of  institutions,"  the  book  concludes:  "The 
Federal  Government  has  not  yet  evolved 
satisfactory  ways  of  bringing  about  these 
fundamental  behavi(»al  changes.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  nlneteen-slxtles  makes  clear 
that  current  Federal  approaches  are  not 
particularly  effective." 

run,  EHIPLOTMENT  ESTIMATES 

In  line  with  a  view  of  the  Federal  budget 
that  is  accepted  widely,  including  in  the  Nix- 
on Administration,  the  Brookings  study  as- 
sumes that  Federal  budget  deficits  are  not 
always  necessarily  bad  but  that  they  can  be 
seriously  inflationary  when  the  economy  Is 
operating  at  full  employment.  Thus,  aU  its 
revenue  estimates  are  on  a  "full  employ- 
ment" basis. 
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It  finds  revenues  falling  short  under  pres- 
ent tax  law.  on  this  basis,  in  the  next  two 
years  and  very  likely  In  the  next  four  years. 
Even  without  any  other  new  programs,  the 
book  concludes,  a  big  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  now  gaining  groimd  in  Ck)n» 
greas  could  "use  up"  the  regular  revenue 
growth  through  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

Apart  from  the  defense  analysis,  this  year's 
Brookings  budget  book  has  separate  chap- 
ters bringing  up  to  date  the  enormous 
«mount  of  work  that  has  been  done  by  schol- 
ars. Congressional  oommittees  and  the  Ad- 
ministration In  six  major  domestic  areas.  In 
each  case,  the  problems — even  apart  from 
money — have  great  complexity. 

They  are: 

Income  support.  This  category  covers  the 
Issue  of  welfare  reform.  One  conclusion  Is 
that  any  system  providing  more  income  to 
the  poor  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  in- 
centives to  work  would  cost  far  more  than 
the  welfare  reform  bill  backed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Health  Insurance.  In  this  category  the 
Brookings  book  comes  closest  to  advocating 
a  specific  plan  aimed  at  solving  two  central 
problems:  Making  sure  that  the  poor  get 
adequate  care  and  avoiding  flnanclal  crisis 
for  the  middle  income  family  that  experi- 
ences prolonged  Illness. 

Child  care.  A  wide  range  of  problems  and 
options  is  explored. 

Fiscal  problems  of  cities.  One  conclusion 
is  that  neither  the  Administration's  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  nor  the  one  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee meets  the  main  problem,  which  Is  that 
the  revenue  "crisis"  Is  In  the  central  cities 
rather  than  in  the  suburbs  of  smaller  towns. 

Fmancing  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. A  major  conclusion  Is  that  any  Fed- 
eral plan  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  the  local 
property  tax  rims  into  Insuperable  obstacles 
in  finding  a  fair  distribution  formula. 

The  environment.  A  central  theme  Is  that 
the  Government  is  drifting  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  absolute  "thou  shalt  not"  type 
of  regulation  to  curb  pollution,  which  is  "a 
task  beyond  the  capability  of  any  adminis- 
trator," rather  than  using  the  approach  of 
taxation  or  other  monetary  penalties  or  In- 
centives to  induce  p<dluters  to  change  their 
ways. 

The  iNxviTABiLnT  or  Tax  Inceeases 
Mr.  Stxnnu.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
that  the  Senate  originally  paned  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971,  I  voted  against  It.  Having 
studied  the  bill  aa  It  emerged  from  confer- 
ence, I  have  decided  to  vote  afltrmatlvely  on 
the  conference  report.  I  believe  this  bill 
should  pass,  and  that  the  tax  cuts  incor- 
porated in  It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  econ- 
omy by  sptirrlng  its  growth.  But,  I  must 
state  that  the  stimulus  of  tax  cuts  can  only 
be  effective  in  the  short-run,  and  that  tax 
Increases  are  inevitable.  We  can  cut  taxes 
now  but  will  later  have  to  bear  the  responal- 
blllty  of  Increasing  them. 

The  phlloeophy  behind  the  tax  cut  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  Is  that  decreased  taxes 
will  leave  more  spending  money  In  the  hands 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  Increased  spending 
will  stimulate  the  economy.  The  Increased 
spending  would  bring  in  revenues  in  such 
forms  as  the  excise  tax,  but  the  question  la 
whether  the  amount  of  increased  revenue 
tax  generated  by  the  growth  in  the  economy 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  Increaaed  cost 
of  Govenunent  programs  or  to  cover  the  gap 
left  in  tax  revenue  by  the  cuts  incorporated 
In  the  bill. 

Facts  and  flgtires  that  I  have  studied  and 
will  briefly  discuss  to  make  my  point  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  current  tax  cuts  may 
well  stimulate  the  economy  in  the  short-run. 
but  in  the  long  run  these  cuts  cannot  be 
maintained,  or  if  they  are  maintained,  our 


Govenunent  q;>ending  must  be  drastically 
reduced  and  new  programs  envisioned  by 
the  administration,  the  public,  or  both,  and 
by  many  Members  of  Congress,  must  be 
abandoned. 

The  national  debt,  created  by  the  difference 
between  spending  and  revenues,  is  now  $418 
billion,  up  $100  billion  from  1966.  For  fiscal 
year  1972,  with  unemployment  running  6 
percent,  the  budget  deficit  la  estimated  to 
be  $28.1  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  defi- 
cit was  $24.2  billion. 

Having  so  high  a  national  debt — and  in- 
creasing it  so  much  each  year — necessitates 
paying  a  huge  amount  of  Interest  each  year. 
For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  gross  Interest  ex- 
pense on  our  national  debt  was  almoet  $40,- 
000  per  minute,  or  a  total  of  about  $21  blUlon. 
That  $21  billion  that  paid  the  Interest  could 
have  bought  all  HEW  programs  except  so- 
cial security  or  covered  all  allowances  and 
pay,  except  retirement,  of  all  military  per- 
sonnel Including  Reserves  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  larger  the  gap  between  revenues  and 
^tending,  the  larger  the  deficit  Is  each  year 
to  add  to  the  national  debt.  Federal  spend- 
ing is  rising  sharply  each  year  and  is  run- 
ning at  about  $232  billion  this  fiscal  year. 
B]q>endlture8  Increased  at  an  annual  rate 
from  the  first  quarter  to  the  third  quarter 
of  1971  of  11  percent,  more  than  double  the 
4.7  percent  annual  rate  from  mld-1968  to 
early  1970.  If  spending  is  increasing  at  this 
rate,  revenue — to  cover  the  expenditures — 
must  also  Increase. 

Fiscal  spending  has  been  Increasing  from 
$10-$20  billion  per  year,  as  follows:  Fiscal 
year  1970— $197  bllUon;  fiscal  year  1971 — 
$212  bUUon;  fiscal  year  1972— $232  billion 
(estimated) . 

If  this  trend  continues,  and  there  are  no 
Indications  to  the  contrary,  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  will  be  as  high  as  $246  bU- 
llon.  Revenue  this  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at 
$204  blUion  and  would  have  to  Increase 
about  $12  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1973  Just  to 
hold  the  deficit  at  Its  current  $28  blUlon 
level. 

The  trend  of  Increased  Federal  q>endlng, 
which  has  occurred  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment and  Its  many  functions  and  interests, 
is  best  seen  in  the  human  resources  area — 
an  imdeniably  important  area  of  high  public 
priority.  In  the  six  years  from  fiscal  year 
I960  to  1972,  education  and  manpower  costs 
have  doubled;  income  security  costs,  which 
Include  welfare  and  retirement,  have  more 
than  doubled;  health  costs  have  increased 
sixfold.  These  demands  will  increase  rather 
than  decrease. 

Briefly  looking  at  the  defense  budget,  it 
was  lower  In  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  than 
It  had  been  previously  (fiscal  years  1967- 
70).  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  bring 
about  reasonable  reductions  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Secretary  Laird  has  said  that 
the  request  for  the  military  will  go  up  next 
year.  I  hope  this  is  error.  There  are  other 
unfunded  obligations  of  large  sums  and 
these  will  continue  to  Increase. 

One  large  part  of  the  national  defense  fig- 
ure is  military  retirement,  which  Increases 
yearly.  From  fiscal  year  1966  to  1972,  the 
cost  of  paying  military  retirement  more  than 
doubled.  And  the  accrued,  unpaid  military 
retirement  rose  iTcna.  $66  blUion  In  fiscal 
year  1966  to  $113.8  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1972. 

I  have  given  Just  a  few  examples  of  the 
trends  In  Government  spending,  but  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  spending  more  and 
more.  The  current  tax  cut  can  only  be  ef- 
fective in  the  short-run  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  economy  and  will,  I  believe,  inevitably 
give  way  to  tax  Increases  to  cover  the  rising 
cost  of  Government  programs.  I  think  the 
people  should  be  fvdly  advised  of  this  fact 
now  BO  that  they  may  fuUy  understand  the 
situation  and  make  their  plans  accordingly. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  WORKS  FOR  VETS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
President  continued  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  we  are  faced  with  the  great  task 
and  responsibility  of  finding  Jobs  for 
these  men  when  they  return.  The  vet- 
eran does  not  have  an  easy  time,  having 
been  out  of  circulation  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  one  who  recognized  the  need 
for  a  greater  emphasis  by  Congress  on 
veterans'  needs.  In  the  88th  Congress, 
for  example,  he  sponsored  legislation 
creating  a  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Today,  we  have  such  a 
committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
Republican  leader's  record  on  aid  to 
veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vetesans  Aitaibs 

the  9  2d  congxess 

tegialatUm 

S.  377 — To  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service. 

Votea 

Voted  to  provide  reentry  rights  for  veter- 
ans who  left  coUege  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  preference  for  flnanclal  or 
other  assistance  in  programs  financed  from 
Federal  funds  if  they  were  receiving  such 
assistance  prior  to  induction. 

Voted  to  provide  special  education  assist- 
ance programs  to  veterans  by  VA  and  HEW. 

THE  8 1ST  CONCRESS 

LegUlation 

S.  338 — To  increase  the  rates  of  education- 
al assistance  allowance  paid  to  veterans. 

S.  1206 — ^To  provide  for  a  Supreme  Sacri- 
flce  Medal  for  widow  or  kin  of  deceased. 

S.  2800 — To  provide  par^legla  rehabilita- 
tion allowance  of  $100  a  month  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

8.  2813 — To  increase  amount  payable  on 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  for  veterans  from 
$260  to  $400. 

S.  2890 — To  define  "active  duty"  so  as  to 
allow  reservist  or  member  of  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard  of  any  state  to  enjoy 
educational  benefits. 

8.  3709 — ^To  prevent  a  decrease  In  the  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  of 
any  dependent  parent  of  a  deceased  veteran 
or  in  the  pension  of  any  veteran  or  widow 
of  a  veteran  as  the  result  of  the  increase 
in  the  Social  Security  beneflts  provided  by 
the  Social  Security  amendments  of  1969. 

Votes 
Voted  to  provide  additional  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  training  assistance. 

THE    e9TR    CONGRESS 

Votes 
Voted  ton  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
Legislation 

S.  969 — ^To  provide  for  at  least  one  vet- 
erans' service  center  in  each  state. 

S.  3680 — ^To  provide  additional  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  education  and  readjust- 
ment beneflts  to  those  who  served  In  the 
southeast  Asia  theater  of  operations  as  de- 
termined by  the  Prealdent. 

Voted  to  provide  that  beneflts  of  the  Cold 
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War  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
be  through  grants  rather  than  loans. 

Voted  for  the  Cold  War  Verterans"  Read- 
justment Asslstonce  Act. 

THE  88TR   COKGBE88 

Legislation 
8.  Res.  48 — Creating  a  standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

THE   8TTR  CONORXSS 

Legislation 
8.  3289 — To  grant  national  service  life  In- 
surance to  veterans  heretofore  Ineligible. 

Votes 
Voted    against    reducing   by   $10   million 
funds  for  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

TRE   86TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  688 — ^To  provide  for  establishment  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  In  Pennsylvania. 

S.  269 — To  equalize  pay  of  retired  members 
of  uniformed  services 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of 
1959. 

Voted  to  offer  to  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  War  an  oppor- 
tunity for  one  year  to  take  out  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  at  their  attained  age. 


MINORmr  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  althous^ 
the  Federal  Government,  some  State 
governments,  and  private  corporations 
have  become  Involved  In  aiding  black- 
operated  business,  a  meaningful  program 
for  today's  economy  has  not  been  de- 
veloped enabling  minorities  to  compete 
effectively  on  a  higher  economic  level. 
Blacks  today  make  up  12  percent  of  the 
population  but  they  control  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  coimtry's  economic  assets. 

The  Honorable  C.  Delores  Tucker,  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, recently  addressed  the  Chicago 
Economic  Development  Corporation 
Conference  on  "Space  Age  Industries' 
Challaige  to  Minority  Businesses."  Mrs. 
Tucker,  a  thoughtful  spokeswoman  of 
minority  economic  advancement,  de- 
scribes the  problem  and  describes  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  in  any  meaningful 
solution:  The  education  and  training  of 
black  entrepreneurs,  technicians,  and 
tradesmen.  Her  comments  are  based  on 
sound  logic  and  useful  insights,  and  it 
would  be  worthwhile  for  all  of  us  to  read 
and  discuss  her  views.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  C.  Delores  Tucker 

It's  a  great  honor  to  address  such  a  dis- 
tinguished group  at  this  second  annual  sym- 
posium on  "the  State  of  the  Black  Economy." 

We  hear  a  lot  about  that  black  economic 
state  of  ours,  that  "State  of  Black  Capital- 
ism", but  I'm  afraid  It's  stUl  just  a  state 
of  mind — an  Imaginary  provincial  realm,  a 
satellite  colony  of  white  corporate  America, 
a  gerrymandered  whlstlestop  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks. 

Now  If  we  could  believe  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, we  might  suppose  that  a  bold 
new  economic  torrent  of  black  capital  Is 
flooding  Into  the  national  fiscal  mainstream 
and  making  great  waves  In  the  corporate 
watersheds  of  the  land,  enormous  black  trib- 


utaries pouring  Into  the  big-money  reser- 
voirs and  returning  great  currents  of  profit 
back  to  the  black  community. 

Well,  I've  seen  a  ripple  or  two,  but  a  couple 
of  ripples  don't  make  a  wave.  The  river  of 
American  enterprise  flows  along  untouched. 
Black  capitalism  Is  a  myth,  and  will  be  for 
a  long,  long  time.  There  Is  only  one  kind 
of  capitalism  In  this  country  and  that  is 
American  capitalism.  If  It  has  any  color — 
It's  green. 

Blacks  may  make  up  12%  of  the  population 
but  they  still  control  less  than  1%  of  the 
country's  economic  assets.  Only  one  black- 
controlled  corporation  (Johnson  products, 
a  cosmetic  firm)  Is  listed  on  a  major  stock 
exchange,  and  its  annual  sales  are  only  910 
million  (or  a  fraction  of  the  sales  of  the  top 
500  corporations).  Black  Insurance  com- 
panies, pointed  out  as  shining  examples  of 
black  economic  power,  have  one  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  Insurance  Industry's  total 
assets. 

The  great  majority  of  black  businesses 
make  less  than  $25,000  annually.  Less  than  a 
third  of  all  minority  enterprises  are  profitable 
enough  to  hire  workers — two-thirds  are  sole 
proprietorships  or  partnerships.  Black-owned 
firms  employ  about  40,000  of  our  26  million 
black  brothers  and  sisters,  the  white/black 
dollar  ratio  is  an  Incredible  333  to  1. 

In  terms  of  receipts,  the  most  Important 
black-owned  firms  are  fiUlng  stations,  auto- 
mobile dealers  and  mom-and-pop  food 
stores — hardly  competition  for  the  multi- 
national white  corporate  structure! 

Yet  In  terms  of  Income,  black  America  Is 
the  10th  largest  economy  In  the  world.  Over 
$39  blUlon  a  year  goes  Into  black  pocket- 
books.  And  that  $39  billion  represents  real 
economic  clout. 

It  could  make  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  for  most  consumer  products,  and 
white  Industry  knows  It — ^look  at  the  grow- 
ing number  of  black  faces  turning  up  In  TV 
ads  for  the  top  brand-name  products. 

The  problem  Is  that  over  $38  and  a  ^ 
billion  of  that  $39  billion  goes  right  back  out 
again  Into  the  white  economy. 

They  say  that  money  turns  over  six  times 
In  the  Jewish  community,  5  times  In  the  gen- 
eral white  community  but  only  once  In  the 
black  community.  The  black  consumer  mar- 
ket Is  there  and  the  black  gross  national 
product  Is  growing,  but  less  than  one  percent 
stays  to  benefit  the  community. 

And  this  Is  one  of  the  rofidblocks  to  suc- 
cessful black  enterprise;  the  lack  of  support 
from  his  own  brothers  and  sisters,  who  pa- 
tronize white  stores.  First  and  forenuwt,  we 
need  more  black  unity. 

Black  business  should  be  the  buslnees  of 
everyone  In  the  area,  from  the  minister  on 
down,  becaiise  It  means  more  jobs,  more  earn> 
Ings,  mores  pending,  more  contributions  to 
churches  and  neighborhood  projects. 

The  Jewish  community  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  how  valuable  group  commitment 
and  concern  can  be. 

Too  many  blacks  still  seek  out  the  white 
lawyer  or  doctor,  assuming  white  means  bet- 
ter. White  does  not  mean  better. 

A  white  Is  no  better  than  a  black  who  la 
trained. 

We  must  insist  upon  the  training  to  com- 
pete with  whites  on  equal  terms.  A  black  who 
provides  a  first  class  service  or  a  top-notch 
product  wlU  find  that  most  buyers  and  In- 
vestors are  not  concerned  with  color. 

The  white  businessman  gets  all  the  expert 
consultation  he  can.  But  a  false  pride  often 
prevents  the  black  businessmen  from  seek- 
ing or  accepting  outside  advice  or  assistance, 
despite  his  need  for  management  skills  and 
knowledge  of  business  techniques.  He  may 
lack  resources  to  realistically  appraise  his 
situation,  or  fall  to  assess  his  product,  mar- 
ket, location  or  consumer  needs.  ITiere  Is 
prevailing  imfamiUarlty  among  black  busi- 
nessmen with  the  total  marketing  concept — 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  merchandising 
and  marketing  research. 


Let  us  emulate  the  strengths  of  the  white 
corporate  structure — not  the  old  private  en- 
terprise dog-eat-dog  Image  but  cooperation. 
Actually,  successful  white  business  has 
grown,  not  by  destroying  the  competition  but 
by  merging  with  It  Into  Interlocking  direc- 
torates and  mutually  supporting  agreements 
to  maximize  capital  flow,  growth  and  ex- 
pansion for  all. 

Black  business  falls  for  the  lack  of  enough 
risk  capital  and  credit  to  survive  the  first 
lean  years.  . . .  The  money  Is  too  little,  comes 
too  late,  and  Is  too  expensive  to  borrow 
even  when  available  at  top  Interest  for 
short-term  loans. 

Since  limited  capital  Is  a  major  problem 
for  blacks,  we  have  even  more  need  to  pool 
our  resources;  blacks  should  set  up  a  joint 
professional  practice  In  law  or  medicine: 

Elstabllsh  clinics  or  cooperatives  to  share 
the  costs  and  equipment  for  maximum  dol- 
lar effectiveness.  Two  or  three  doctors  or  den- 
tists can  give  better  service  cheapter  than 
an  Individual  operation — so  can  two  or 
three  servicemen  In  one  body  repair  shop  or 
electronics  shop. 

We  must  develop  our  own  black  financial 
institutions — savings  and  loan  banks.  Or  as 
an  alternative,  get  blacks  who  are  tuned  In 
to  black  needs  and  problems  Into  the  high- 
er levels  of  white-run  banks,  so  that  the 
black  needs  and  problems  are  understood 
and  served. 

We  must  get  Into  the  white  corporate 
structure  to  understand  the  uses  of  real 
economic  power  decisions  so  as  to  share  In 
this  power  and  help  make  those  decisions. 

Under  the  best  of  conditions,  small  busi- 
nesses have  a  high  failure  rate:  the  bankers' 
rule  of  thumb  Is  that  50%  go  under  In  the 
first  year,  and  70%  after  two  years.  Blacks 
have  never  operated  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions. 

A  recession  for  the  country  Is  a  depres- 
sion for  the  ghetto.  The  recent  economic 
"downturn"  with  Its  resulting  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  cuts,  sharply  reduced  the 
purchasing  market  available  to  Inner  city 
businesses.  To  make  things  worse,  tight 
money  conditions  cut  off  funds  further  jiist 
as  the  new  black  capitalists  needed  them 
most.  Fire  and  theft  Insurance  premiums 
are  exhorbltant  In  cities.  Nixon's  campaign 
talk  about  black  capitalism  brought  high 
hopes  but  little  else. 

In  fact.  It  encouraged  some  blacks  with- 
out adequate  capital  or  background  prepara- 
tion to  attempt  a  business  career.  Every 
marginal  business  failure  only  reinforces 
the  traditional  fears  of  black  inadequacy 
among  both  blacks  and  whites. 

Dr.  Andrew  Brlnuner  has  made  a  very 
convincing  and  logical  case  against  the  idea 
of  black  capitalism  surviving  in  the  all- 
black  ghetto  areas.  Many  black  businessmen 
have  experienced  the  truism  of  Dr.  Brim- 
mer's keen  Insight  and  had  to  close  their 
business  because  they  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  economic  reality  of  doing  business — 
"as  usual." 

Yet  an  extremely  large  portion  of  small 
businessmen  continue  to  try  retail  busi- 
ness, despite  a  sharp  decline  In  the  number 
of  retaU  establishments  across  the  nation, 
the  growth  of  shopping  centers,  discount 
department  stores  and  supermarkets,  made 
possible  by  the  automobile  and  consumer 
mobility,  will,  probably  continue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  snmll  neighborhood  retailer. 
Only  the  most  efficient,  best  trained  and 
best  financed  can  survive. 

The  mom-and-pop  store  In  today's  world 
Is  comparable  to  the  horse  and  buggy  In  an 
era  of  moon  travel.  In  one  way  or  another, 
the  Federal  Qovemment  subsidizes  all  areas 
of  big  business — oil,  airlines,  defense  Indus- 
tries, railroads,  millionaire  farmers,  and  so 
on.  It  has  an  equal  responsibility  to  subsidize 
black  enterprise.  But  black  enterprise  has  a 
responsibility  too— to  become  politically 
Informed  so  that  you  can  push  for  legisla- 
tion favorable  to  black  business  Interests. 
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The  white  businessman  has  always  had  polit- 
ical savvy,  and  used  It.  Black  businessmen 
can't  afford  to  leave  that  crucial  area  to  their 
poUtldana. 

As  the  first  black  w<c»nan  to  hold  a  cabinet 
post  m  Pennsylvania,  I  know  how  Integral  a 
role  politics  plays  In  every  area.  As  chairman 
of  our  State  employe's  retirement  fund, 
which  Invests  a  billion  dollars  a  year  In  busi- 
nesses, I  can  make  sure  that  the  phlloeophy 
of  those  businesses  includes  Macks.  There 
are  thousands  of  pension  funds,  retirement 
funds  and  other  funds  across  the  country. 
It  Is  to  your  Interest  to  learn  where  those 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  invested.  If  It  Is 
In  racist  oorx>oratlons,  work  to  see  that  such 
Investments  stop.  If  they  are  not  going  Into 
sound  black  businesses,  why  not? 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  eSc»t 
should  be  made.  The  majority  of  black  peo- 
ple have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  leam 
enough,  or  to  use  what  they  do  leam.  Black 
business  should  wholeheartedly  back  all  good 
educational  programs. 

Training  Is  becoming  more  available,  but 
we  must  keep  pushing.  The  unions  can  and 
must  be  made  to  move  more  rapidly.  The  new 
Vo-T^h  schools  offer  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  youngsters  to  leam  new  skills 
and  get  Into  well-paying  occupations  thM 
have  been  traditionally  closed  to  blacks.  The 
days  of  the  unsklUed  laborer  are  gone,  but 
the  craft  skills  are  In  greater  demand  than 
ever,  and  pay  more  than  many  white  cellar 
jobs. 

A  good  plumber  or  carpenter  or  electrician 
can  almost  name  bis  own  hours  and  price. 

Everyone — ^black  and  white — seem  to  be 
desperate  for  a  reliable  auto  repairman,  TV 
repairman  or  painter.  How  many  such  crafts- 
men do  we  have?  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
anpport  Vo-Tech  schools,  the  OIC,  and  all 
available  training  programs. 

Blacks  may  lack  capital  but  they  have 
more  than  their  share  of  artistic  talent  and 
Imagination.  We  must  encourage  the  talented 
young  dress  designers  In  this  community. 
Photography  Is  another  field  where  talent 
means  as  much  or  more  than  capital. 

We  have  very  many  great  chefs  and  cooks 
but  few  top -rate  black  restaurants.  There  Is 
no  question  that  whites  as  well  as  blacks 
would  support  a  really  ezceUent,  well-run 
restaiutint. 

Blacks  are  famous  for  their  contributions 
to  the  entertainment  field.  Why  don't  we 
have  more  really  good  black  entertainment 
clubs?  More  good  black  motels?  More  data 
processing  services  for  small  businessmen? 
Accountant  services,  auditing,  and  report- 
compiling  services  and  advice  are  very  much 
needed  In  the  black  community. 

Black  businessmen  should  look  closely  at 
consumer  services.  As  consumer  Incomes  in- 
crease, more  and  more  of  their  Income  goes 
Into  services. 

Blacks  who  offer  consumer  services  are  not 
at  such  a  disadvantage  as  In  retailing  or 
manufacturing  because  their  wit  and  in- 
genuity will  make  up  for  capital. 

Black  business  should  unite,  not  only  for 
Its  own  growth,  but  against  any  black  ex- 
ploitation of  the  black  community.  We  have 
been  oppressed  by  so  many  for  so  long  that 
we  cannot  tolerate  any  oppreeson  among 
ourselves.  The  desire  to  maximize  profits  at 
conununity  expense — the  white  robber  bar- 
on's "the  people  be  damned"  point  of  view — 
has  no  place  In  our  vision  of  a  better  black 
future.  Improving  the  overall  economic  lot 
of  mUllons  of  average  black  citizens  is  far 
more  important  that  the  achievement  of  high 
corporate  standing  for  a  few.  No  segment  of 
our  population  can  prosper  while  anotbw 
lives  In  hopeless  stagnation. 

As  Parren  J.  MitcheU  said,  "let  us  In  black 
enterprise  not  wait  until  a  black  Ralph  Nader 
starts  to  run  us  through  the  mill  before  as- 
suming our  social  responslbllltlee.  Let  us 
recognize   the   legitimacy    and   Indeed   Vba 


morality  of  the  union  organizing  of  workers. 
Let  us  recognize  that  If  we  practice  hypoc- 
rlcy,  deceit  and  exploitation  against  our  black 
brothers  we  shall  be  bated  as  much.  If  not 
more,  than  others  who  exploited  and  deceived 
the  lees  fortunate,  the  unlettered,  the  un- 
sophisticated." 

Black  businessmen  must  assume  the  lead- 
ership In  our  perplexed  and  distressed  urban 
enclaves  If  they  are  to  survive,  and  survive 
they  must  for  quite  a  while  because  80%  of 
black  people  live  In  these  areas. 

Let  us  follow  the  example  of  our  white 
business  brethren  who  have  traditionally  ex- 
ercised their  Influence  and  played  a  domi- 
nant leadership  role  In  shaping  the  destiny 
of  their  community.  Obviously,  this  Is  not  to 
say  that  they  shaped  it  wisely:  many  of  our 
basic  problems  were  created  by  their  long 
years  of  racist  mlsjudgment  and  "malignant 
neglect". 

Too  long  have  we  played  a  silent  role  In 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  communities. 
Too  long  have  we  let  pseudo-leaders  .  .  . 
sociologists,  false  political  prophets,  certain 
segments  of  our  ministerial  representation, 
and  perennial  do-gooders  .  .  .  wave  volum- 
inous proposals,  studies  and  position  pc4>ers 
before  us,  claiming  to  have  the  solutions,  or 
make  glowing  headline  speeches  about  their 
theoretical  concepts  without  vmderstanding 
that  black  people  don't  suffer  from  theories — 
they  suffer  from  a  condition. 

As  Frederick  Douglass  said,  we  can  only 
make  change  possible  by  becoming  a  part 
of  the  change-making  process,  through 
eliminating  those  racist  institutions — poli- 
tical, social  and  educational — ^that  hold  back 
progress. 

Black  businessmen  particularly  have  a  di- 
rect Interest  In  such  change  In  the  survival 
of  the  cities,  for  the  same  conditions  which 
threaten  the  life  of  the  city — threaten  the 
survival  of  every  black  business. 

Radical  changes  In  our  operations  and 
thinking  will  be  required.  We  must  begin 
to  think  In  terms  of  mergers  and  conglom- 
erates, black  with  black— black  with  white 
— In  order  to  centralize  the  specialized  ex- 
pertise and  resources  to  develop  more  efficient 
and  competitive  economic  units  of  operation. 
In  a  period  when  men  are  chartering  plans 
to  colonize  the  moon,  we  cannot  afford  to 
practice  business  by  the  1880  concepts  of 
mdlvldual  proprietorship. 

For  just  as  "no  man  is  an  Island"  so— no 
community  1^  an  Island;  entirely  unto  It- 
self. Every  community  is  a  piece  of  the  con- 
tinent, a  part  of  the  whole.  Should  a  clog 
be  washed  away  by  decay,  the  earth  la  the 
less  for  It.  The  death  of  one  conununity 
diminishes  all,  for  the  community  Is  in- 
volved In  the  total  society.  Therefore,  never 
ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for  thee. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  seize  the 
awesome  challenges  and  opportunities  before 
you,  as  you  have  so  gaUantly  In  times  past. 
And  I  am  confident  that,  working  together, 
you  wlU  succeed. 


course  for  foreign  policy  in  the  past, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  re- 
order our  goals  and  build  a  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  program  with  our 
friends  around  the  world.  The  visits  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Peking  and  Moscow  will  hopefully  pave 
the  road  to  peace  and  mutual  under- 
stand^. With  luck,  it  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  international  co- 
operation; an  era  which  should  have 
begim  years  ago. 

Internationalism  can  be  fruitful. 
While  we  maintain  the  sovereign  in- 
tegrity of  our  great  Nation  we  can  pro- 
ductively participate  in  the  creation  of 
a  better  world  community.  Our  con- 
tinued commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions is  one  avenue  for  such  efforts  and 
with  the  President's  diplomatic  trips 
abroad  new  doors  are  opening.  But  we 
should  not  neglect  any  opportunity  for 
such  involvement,  and  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Genocide  represents  a  fine  statement  of 
international  concern.  Our  ratification 
of  the  treaty  would  link  us  with  civilized 
nations  aroimd  the  world  who  decry 
violence  and  mass  slaughter. 

Therefore  I  urge  Senators  to  move  im- 
mediately to  endorse  this  humanitarian 
declaration. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  AN 
AGE  OF  INTERNATIONALISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  was  a  difficult  period 
for  America  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy. 
As  the  Vietnam  war  continued  to  es- 
calate our  position  of  Influence  and  lead- 
ership diminished.  Now  that  we  are 
slowly  withdrawing  combat  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  realize  our  tragic 
mistake  of  Involving  ourselves  in  the 
bloody  quagmire  of  Vietnam,  there  are 
some  who  advocate  a  new  policy  of  isola- 
tionism. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  to  retreat  to 
the  safety  disinterest  and  Isolationism. 
Though  we  have  wandered  off  the  proper 


UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  how  very  delighted  I  am  with  the 
first  fruits  of  President  Nixon's  current 
visit  to  Moscow.  I  refer  to  the  agreement 
on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental protection  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Between  our  two  countries,  we  occupy 
about  one-quarter  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  Our  economies  generate  41 
percent  of  the  world's  gross  national 
product,  and  I  suspect  that  our  com- 
bined contributions  to  the  pollution  of 
tiie  world's  waters  and  air  is  equally 
significant. 

The  problems  Involved  in  learning 
how  best  to  control  pollution,  and  how 
best  to  protect  our  natural  environment 
are  highly  complex,  and  require  the 
broadest  possible  cooperation.  These 
problems  are  apolitical  in  nature.  They 
do  not  involve  a  competition  between 
Ideologies.  They  are  of  a  kind  that  all 
men  Irrespective  of  the  systems  of  gov- 
ernment imder  which  they  live  must  and 
can  leam  to  work  on  together. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  the  two  leaders  of 
the  two  major  blocs  of  nations  should 
join  together  in  working  to  protect  the 
environment  should  in  itself  dramatize 
to  all  nations  the  importance  of  coming 
to  grips  with  the  Impact  of  man's  activ- 
ities on  the  natural  order.  This  is  espe- 
cially significant  at  this  time,  because 
of  the  probability  that  the  Eastern  bloc 
of  nations  will  not  be  participating  in 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  which  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  Stockliolm  next 
month. 

I  see  great  practical  benefits  resulting 
from  the  agreement.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  teach  the  Russians  in  many  areas 
of  coping  with  air  and  water  pollution. 
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By  the  same  token,  they  have  a  very  spe- 
cial expertise  in  the  Arctic  regions  which 
can  be  enormously  beneficial  to  us  as  we 
begin  the  development  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions of  Alaska. 

I  believe  that  this  agreement  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  area  where  interna- 
tional cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  possible  and  desirable  because  of  a 
sober  evaluation  of  common  Interests 
and  common  objectives. 

President  Nixon  has  said: 

Together  we  bold  this  good  earth  In  trust. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  first  step  in 
environmental  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  seen  by  history  to  have  been  one  lead- 
ing to  a  truly  international  recognition 
of  the  President's  words.  The  importance 
of  the  environment  is,  quite  simply,  be- 
yond politics  and  transcends  ideology.  I 
applaud  the  President's  initiative  in  this 
field  and  look  forward  to  helping  in  any 
way  I  can  to  make  this  agreement  be- 
come a  working  reality. 


FUNDS  FOR  HEALTH 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  23,  1972, 1  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  to  testify  in 
support  of  increased  funding  for  health 
programs. 

In  particular,  my  testimony  dealt  with 
the  need  for  fimds  for  sickle  cell  anemia, 
mental  health  programs,  medical  and 
health  professional  education,  and  rural 
and  migrant  health  care. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  John  V.  Txtnnet 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  to 
testify  on  health  appropriations.  I  have  been 
here  before  and  I  know  how  deeply  commit- 
ted you  and  other  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee are  to  the  cause  of  adequate  health 
care  for  every  citizen.  Tour  task  Is  a  difficult 
one  because  the  needs  are  so  many  and  so 
great.  I  would  like  to  talk  principally  about 
three  areas  of  special  concern  to  me:  sickle 
cell  anemia,  mental  health,  and  education  of 
health  professionals. 

I — SICKLB  CEU.  ANEMIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  blood  dlMase  In 
this  country  that  kills  half  of  Its  victims  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty. 

Few  survive  beyond  the  age  of  forty  and 
most  are  crippled  long  before  death. 

It  was  foimd  to  be  a  deadly  killer  more 
than  sixty  years  ago. 

It  Is  called  sickle  cell  anemia  and  it  strikes 
approximately  one  of  every  600  black  persons 
in  this  country. 

Medical  researchers  estimate  that  over  2 
million  Americans  carry  the  so-called  sickle- 
cell  trait.  And  yet  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  no  Idea  what  sickle-cell  anemia 
Is;  they  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  people  who  suffer  most  from  this  dis- 
ease do  not  live  in  the  suburbs;  they  do  not 
belong  to  country  clubs;  they  do  not  go  to 
private  schools;  many  of  them  do  not  have 
family  doctors;  many  of  them  never  receive 
any  adequate  health  care.  They  are  black, 
and  untU  very  recently  they  have  been  ig- 
nored. 

In  October  of  last  year  thirty  Senators 


joined  me  in  taking  a  first  step  toward  end- 
ing that  neglect,  the  Introduction  of  S.  2676. 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act. 
During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  first  hearings 
ever  held  in  Congress  on  sickle  cell  anemia 
were  held  by  two  Senate  subcommittees  and 
on  December  8, 1971,  the  Senate  voted  81  to  0 
to  approve  it.  Similar  unanimous  action  was 
taken  in  the  House  and  on  May  16.  1972.  just 
last  week,  the  President  signed  It  into  law 
as  PX.  92-294. 

As  the  author  of  that  legislation,  I  am 
particularly  gratified  by  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  Congress  acted  in  passing  that 
legislation. 

Now  we  must  move  with  equal  speed  to 
provide  the  full  funds  needed  to  Implement 
that  law.  The  suffering  and  despair  of  the 
victims  of  sickle  cell  anemia,  compounded 
by  trlglc  Ignorance  of  the  disease  by  many 
Americans,  demands  that  we  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises contained  in  this  new  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half  since  we  began  working  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  public  has  finally  begun  to  learn 
some  of  the  facts  about  this  tragic  disease. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
programs  have  begun  to  focus  increasing 
attention  on  the  nature  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
and  the  great  need  for  support  to  combat  it. 

It  has  been  a  long  process.  You  will  recall, 
I  am  sure,  that  just  one  year  ago,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the  Senate 
attempted  to  increase  funds  for  sickle  cell 
research  only  to  lose  that  Increase  in  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

Happily,  that  situation  has  now  changed,  I 
think.  In  voting  391-0  in  favor  of  the  Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act,  the 
House  made  it  clear,  I  believe,  that  sickle 
cell  anemia  at  last  occupies  the  priority  in 
the  Congress  that  It  has  long  deserved. 

And  for  that  reason,  I  believe  we  must 
provide  adequate  funding  for  this  new  law. 
Its  passage  has  given  new  hope  to  the  thou- 
sands of  sickle  cell  victims  throughout  the 
nation.  Let  us  not  be  a  party  to  dashing  those 
hopes  by  failing  to  provide  the  money  to  im- 
plement that  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  in  my  mind  that 
if  we  had  a  disease  that  affected  one  out  of 
every  600  white  children,  and  that  If  fifty 
percent  of  those  children  died  at  about  the 
age  tvronty  and  almost  all  of  them  died  be- 
fore the  age  of  forty,  with  the  kind  of  ex- 
cruciating pain  and  complications  that  oc- 
curs with  sickle  cell  anemia,  we  would  have 
had  a  massive  research  effort  long,  long 
before  this. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  need 
for  funding. 

Dr.  Roland  Scott  of  Howard  University,  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  for  over 
twenty  years  to  combating  this  disease,  de- 
scribed the  efforts  at  Howard's  Center  for 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  in  hearings  which  I  held 
as  chairman  of  the  public  health  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Districts  of  Columbia  Committee. 
Dr.  Scott  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics  and  Child  Health  at  Howard.  I 
might  add  that  at  the  present  time  Howard 
University  Is  responsible  for  training  nearly 
half  of  all  the  black  physicians  in  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Scott  estimated  that  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  a  full  scale  program 
at  Howard  would  cost  $4.4  mlUion  Initially 
and  approximately  $2  million  thereafter. 
Last  year  Howard  Unlv^^lty  spent  9200,000 
tot  sickle  cell  research.  Less  than  one  percent 
at  that  money  came  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Take  another  example.  The  Director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Health  Services 
Administration  testified  befwe  my  subcom- 
mittee that  he  could  not  even  get  $15,000 
from  NIH  last  year  to  piggyback  a  sickle 
cell  test  on  an  existing  program  testing  chil- 
dren in  Washington  for  lead  paint  poison- 
ing. All  he  wanted  to  do  was  include  a  very 
simple  test  that  would  have  reached  thou- 


sands of  children  for  almost  no  additional 
ooet.  But  he  was  told  there  was  no  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  examples  demon- 
strate two  things.  First,  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  funds,  but  secondly,  there  la 
a  particular  need  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 
priate place  to  begin  the  fight  against  sickle 
cell  than  here  in  the  Nation's  capital,  the 
dty  with  the  largest  percentage  of  black 
population  of  any  city  in  the  country. 

But  the  need  is  national  as  well.  Dr.  Elmer 
Anderson.  Chairman  of  the  Research  Foun- 
dation for  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  In  Loe  An- 
geles, has  testified  about  the  efforts  of  that 
foundation  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  In  1970. 
he  said,  the  total  Income  for  the  founda- 
tion was  96,000.  That  amount  was  equal  to 
the  hospitalization  cost  of  Just  two  sickle 
cell  crises  for  a  single  patient.  Dr.  Anderson 
put  it  most  eloquently: 

"So  what  we  are  emphasizing,  gentlemen, 
is  not  the  Idea  that  we  are  asking  for  $25 
million  for  programs  for  testing,  research, 
and  education;  but  a  chance  to  get  this 
disease  in  its  right  perspective  so  that  we 
can  save  lives.  V^e  are  very  late  In  finally 
now  becoming  aware  of  what  we  should  be 
doing.  I  think  at  this  stage  of  the  game  It 
would  benefit  us  all  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  should  stop  politicking  and  devote 
our  energies  toward  creating  centers  where 
these  pec^le  can  go  for  screening  and  good 
definitive  treatment  and  research  facilities 
where  they  can  do  research  specifically  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  not  as  an  after- 
thought whUe  considering  another  project 
to  work  on." 

Similarly.  Dr.  Robert  Rhodes  of  Meharry 
Medical  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a 
school  that  has  graduated  approximately  43 
percent  of  the  black  physicians  practicing  in 
the  United  States,  has  siimmarized  the  need 
for  full  funding  in  this  way : 

"In  summary,  for  all  too  long,  sickle  cell 
anemia  has  been  virtuaUy  Ignored  as  an  im- 
portant disease  among  a  major  segment  of 
this  Nation's  population.  The  victim,  ma- 
ligned and  used  in  many  instances  as  only 
a  "good  soxurce  of  interesting  research  ma- 
terial." The  time  certainly  has  come  to  give 
adequate  support  to  such  programs  as  will 
provide  both  care  for  the  victim  and  continue 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  this  patient  and 
his  disease.  It  is  hoped  that  the  current  spurt 
of  interest  in  sickle  cell  disease  will  remain 
high  and  provide  the  victim  with  support  so 
long  denied." 

Dr.  Rhodes  went  on  to  cite  a  World  Health 
Organization  estimate  that  sickle  cell  anemia 
kills  over  80,000  children  annually  worldwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  those  witnesses  spoke 
from  sad  experience  of  the  need  for  adequate 
funds  for  resecurch,  for  screening,  for  counsel- 
ling, for  treatment  and  for  public  education. 
But  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  this  Committee  should  pro- 
vide ftiU  funding  for  this  program  was  by  the 
mother  of  a  child  with  sickle  ceU  anemia  who 
testified  before  the  Health  Subcommittee : 

"Kaaren  must  have  been  about  eight 
months  old  when  she  had  trouble  with  her 
elbows  swelling  .  .  . 

"Shortly  after  that.  Kaaren  began  to  have 
bronchial  infections,  which  would  develop 
into  pneumonia.  One  night  she  actually  went 
into  a  coma. 

"We  struggled  along  with  this,  off  and  on, 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  thinking  that  the 
child  virould  grow  out  of  it.  We  had  no  idea 
of  anything,  except  that  she  was  weak. 

"This  Is  what  the  doctor  said,  she  was  just 
a  weak  child. 

"In  1947  my  husband  and  I  moved  to 
Magnolia,  Arkansas  .  .  . 

"Kaaren's  health  began  to  deteriorate.  She 
was  sick  most  of  the  time  and  had  to  have 
a  blood  transfusion  about  every  six  to  nine 
weeks. 

"She  would  perk  up  Immediately  after  the 
blood  transfusion,  and  then  go  back  down 
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again,  so  that  in  approximately  two  months, 
she  would  return  to  the  hospital  for  another 
transfusion. 

"At  this  point  no  one  said  anything  about 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

"The  doctor  said  he  thought  she  had 
rheumatic  fever.  He  changed  It  and  said  It 
was  malaria  .  .  . 

"When  we  moved  to  Tyler,  she  became  des- 
perately ill,  and  we  knew  no  doctor.  A  friend 
of  mine  suggested  I  use  her  doctor,  who  inci- 
dentally was  an  internist.  I  did  not  know 
what  that  meant  at  the  time.  It  turned  out 
that  this  man,  a  Jewish  doctor,  diagnosed 
sickle  ceU  anemia.  That  was  the  tot  time  we 
had  ever  heard  of  it  .  .  . 

"He  admitted  he  knew  very  little  about  It. 
He  sat  down  with  us  in  his  office  with  a  text- 
book, and  read  maybe  ten  lines,  and  that 
wss  it . . . 

"In  1968.  the  pediatrician  we  used  tested 
everyone,  all  six  of  us.  This  Is  when  we 
learned  that  I  have  a  trait,  my  husband  has 
a  trait,  Kaaren,  the  oldest  child,  has  the 
disease,  the  second  child  has  nothing,  the 
third  chUd  has  the  disease,  and  the  youngest 
child  has  a  trait . . . 

"We  were  informed  she  would  never  live 
to  see  womanhood;  that  if  she  did,  very 
shortly  thereafter  she  would  die,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  anyone  could  do,  so.  you 
know,  get  yourselves  together,  and  get  ready 
to  face  It." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  Is  this.  The 
Administration  has  proposed  $15  million  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  for  FY  1973.  Of  that 
amount,  $6  million  is  to  be  used  for  research 
and  $9  million  for  services,  presumably  for 
screening,  coimselllng,  public  education,  and 
clinical  programs.  Those  amounts  are  clearly 
inadequate. 

They  might  be  adequate  for  a  token  effort, 
but  they  fall  far  short  of  a  national  commit- 
ment to  combat  sickle  cell  anemia.  The  Con- 
gress has  called  for  that  national  commit- 
ment unanimously  in  both  Senate  and  House. 
It  is  now  time  for  us  to  match  the  words  in 
the  new  law  with  the  money  to  make  it  work. 

Furthermore,  despite  the  clearest  possi- 
ble need  for  action,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  cturent  fiscal  year 
have  not  yet  been  spent.  The  latest  word  I 
have  is  that  possibly  as  much  as  80  percent 
of  the  1072  funding  for  sickle  cell  anemia 
will  not  be  committed  until  next  month,  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  we  have  al- 
ready lost  almost  a  full  year  In  the  battle. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  new  law  funded  at  the  maximum  level. 
I  know  the  realities  in  which  you  operate, 
and  I  therefore  would  ask  you  simply  to  do 
the  best  possible  Job.  However.  I  would  urge 
that  at  a  minimum  the  committee  add  an 
additional  $10  million  to  the  President's  re- 
quest: $5  million  for  additional  research  as 
provided  in  Section  1102  of  the  Act  and  $6 
million  for  screening,  counselling,  and  pub- 
lic education  under  Section  1101. 

Although  far  less  than  the  full  amount 
authorized  under  the  Act.  these  additions 
would  bring  the  total  amount  allocated  next 
year  for  sickle  cell  anemia  to  $25  million. 
Such  an  addition  would  In  no  way  be  exces- 
sive and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  fulfill- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  victims  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  their  families. 

n — MENTAL    HEALTH   FUNDING 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  13,  1971. 1  testified 
before  this  Sub-committee  regarding  the  ef- 
fects of  crippling  cuts  In  the  national  mental 
health  program  prc^osed  in  the  Administra- 
tion budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1072.  Through 
the  wisdom  of  this  Sub-committee  and  its 
counterpart  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  with  the  strong  support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  both  citizen  and  professional  groups, 
these  cuts  were  restored  last  year  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  despite  the  mani- 
fest Intent  of  Congress,  attempts  were  made 


by  the  Administration  to  restrict  expenditure 
of  these  funds.  Again,  strong  and  broad- 
based  popular  support  forced  release  of  the 
appropriated  funds  and  the  development  of 
the  mental  health  program  was  allowed  to 
continue. 

I  am  before  you  today  because  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 
again  imposes  severe  restriction  on  vitally 
needed  programs  of  mental  health  research, 
training,  and  service.  During  the  year  that 
has  passed  since  my  last  i^pearance  before 
you.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  gain  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  status  of  our  efforts  to- 
ward mental  health.  I  have  a  few  comments 
which  occur  to  me  on  some  of  the  major  re- 
cent accomplishments  and  greatest  unmet 
needs  in  our  quest  for  better  mental  health 
for  all  Americans.  I  have  divided  those  com- 
ments Into  research,  training,  and  service.  I 
would  add,  however,  that  these  three  facets 
are  inextricably  linked.  To  attempt  to  trade 
one  off  against  another  in  some  false  sense 
of  economy  runs  grave  risks  of  reducing  both 
the  strength  and  the  effectiveness  of  mental 
health  programs. 

Research 

In  research,  mental  health  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  other  health  areas  In  that 
the  gap  between  knowledge  and  Its  practical 
Implication  Is  far  less  wide.  This  results  from 
both  the  Incredible  complexities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  brain,  and  the  fact  that  only 
in  the  past  two  decades  has  major  research 
In  mental  health  been  undertaken.  Produc- 
tive interdisciplinary  research  teams  have 
only  relatively  recently  undertaken  broad- 
gaged  studies  of  the  factors  associated  with 
major  mental  illness,  or  the  contributors  to 
such  pressing  social  problems  as  drug  abuse, 
alcoholism,  and  violence. 

Progress  has  been  made.  In  recent  years 
the  effectiveness  of  lithium  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  previously  difficult  to  manage 
manic-depressive  psychoses  has  been  well 
documented  by  careful  research,  and  it  now 
appears  that  this  drug  may  also  be  useful 
in  treating  at  least  some  of  the  300,000 
Americans  each  year  who  suffer  severe 
depression. 

The  use  of  the  drug  L-DOPA  for  relief  of 
the  previously  severely  crippling  symptoms 
of  Parkinson's  Disease  resulted  from  inten- 
sive research,  and  further  studies  of  this 
chemical  and  Its  relatives  promise  greatly 
Increased  understanding  of  the  basic  bio- 
chemical mechanisms  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Julius  Axelrod,  working  in  the  intra- 
mural laboratories  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  winner  of  the  1970 
Nobel  prize  In  medicine,  has  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  human  brain  has  the 
potential  capacity  to  produce  hallucinogenic 
substances  from  chemicals  normally  pres- 
ent In  brain  fiuids.  The  possible  role  of  this 
process  in  the  disordered  thinking  of  schizo- 
phrenic patients  is  presently  under  intensive 
study. 

Methadone  appears  to  offer  at  least 
stabilization  of  a  significant  number  of  the 
estimated  500,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  States,  while  pharmacologic  research 
holds  promise  for  the  development  of  long- 
acting  true  narcotic  antagonists.  Meanwhile, 
research  Is  continuing  the  search  for  the 
basic  factors  underlying  addictive  behavior. 

But  much  is  still  unknown.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States 
are  occupied  by  individuals  suffering  from 
major  mental  illness,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  one  in  ten  Americans  will  require  psy- 
chiatric hospitalization  at  some  time  dur- 
ing his  life.  There  are  more  than  five  million 
alcoholics  in  our  country  today  and  an 
additional  four  to  five  million  Individuals 
for  whom  silcohol  abuse  is  a  serious  problem. 

Mental  health  problems  of  young  people 
in  our  society  are  another  major  area.  Drug 
abuse  among  teen-agers  is  a  tragic  fact  of 
life  for  thousands  of  American  families. 
Death  due  to  over-dose  or  the  physical  com- 


plications of  addiction  has  become  the  lead- 
ing killer  of  young  people  between  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age  in  several  of  our 
larger  cities.  The  upsurge  of  violence  and 
crime  by  young  people  Is  also  a  sad  fact. 
Three-quarters  of  those  arrested  for  major 
felonies,  larceny,  and  negligent  man- 
slaughter are  less  than  twenty-five  years  old. 

Arrest  rates  are  highest  for  those  fifteen 
through  seventeen,  and  next  highest  for  ages 
eighteen  through  twenty.  One  need  not  be  a 
psychiatrist  to  recognize  the  meaning  of 
those  statistics. 

None  of  these  problems  is  simple.  None  has 
an  easy  answer.  But  whether  you  measure  the 
cost  in  either  economic  or  human  terms,  con- 
tinued support  of  both  fundamental  and  tar- 
geted research  on  problems  of  mental  health 
and  illness  is  an  excellent  Investment.  The 
Administration  proposes  a  budget  of  144  mil- 
lion dollars  for  NIMH  research  support  In  FY 
1973.  This  is  Inadequate  to  even  cover  Infia- 
tlonary  Increases  over  the  past  year  and 
would  provide  no  new  funds  for  expanded 
research  efforts.  Both  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health  and  major  prcrfes- 
sional  groups  have  urged  the  addition  of  ten 
to  fifteen  million  dollars  in  new  funds  to 
support  mental  health  research  in  the  com- 
ing year.  Even  this  modest  Increase  would 
allow  the  beginning  of  nearly  four  hundred 
new  research  projects.  This  support  seems  to 
me  minimal  In  the  face  of  past  accomplish- 
ments, great  promise,  and  overwhelming 
need. 

Training 

The  United  States  remains  woefully  short 
of  professionally  trained  mental  health  man- 
power. While  the  number  of  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  psychiatric  social  workers,  and 
mental  health  nurses  has  Increased  markedly 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  demand 
for  skilled  services  has  increased  as  weU.  Ef- 
fective treatment  programs  in  drug  abuse, 
alcoholism,  crisis  intervention,  and  crime  and 
violence,  if  they  are  to  succeed,  require — in 
fact  demand — skilled  professionals.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  provide  mental  health  care  to 
those  for  whom  it  has  been  only  barely 
available — ^minority  groups,  children  and 
adolescents,  and  those  living  in  rural  areas. 

I  strongly  support  these  new  treatment 
programs.  But  I  would  consider  it  tragic  in- 
deed if  manpower  shortages  led  to  our  pro- 
ducing yet  another  second-class  care  system 
for  those  most  acutely  in  need  Highly  trained 
and  skilled  professionals  are  required  not 
only  for  the  development  of  new  mental 
health  knowledge  through  research,  but  also 
for  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  new 
treatment  programs  and  the  complex,  but 
vitally  Important  function  of  program  evalu- 
ation. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  less 
highly  trained  para-professional  mental 
health  workers  can  significantly  replace  pro- 
fessionals in  treatment  programs.  The  use- 
fulness of  new  kinds  of  health  workers  in 
Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  professionals 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and  significant 
new  roles  for  para-professionals  in  commu- 
nity mental  health  liave  evolved.  I  think, 
however,  we  should  oe  wary  about  the  con- 
cept of  their  fully  replacing  professionals  In 
the  extremely  complex  task  of  effective 
mental  health  care.  The  risk  of  producing  a 
second-class  system  seems  to  me  to  be  great. 

The  public  demand  for  help  with  psycho- 
logical and  social  problems  has  been  demon- 
strated la  California  in  the  very  rapid  rise 
in  various  encounter  and  other  group  pro- 
grams, not  Infrequently  led  by  Individuals 
with  little  or  no  professional  training.  Recent 
research  has  demonstrated  that,  contrary  to 
popvUar  belief,  such  quasi -mental  he«ath  ac- 
tivities are  not  necessarily  harmless,  and  may. 
In  fact,  delay  the  seeking  of  professional  as- 
sistance for  major  mental  disorder.  Partly 
because  of  the  effectiveness  of  past  public 
education  programs,  ptersons  In  need  are  in- 
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creaslngly  seeking  mental  health  care.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  provide  skilled  profes- 
sionals to  help  them. 

As  with  research,  despite  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment and  a  clear-cut  need,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  severely  restrict  the 
training  activities  of  the  NIMH.  In  this  case, 
a  cut  of  fifteen  mllUon  dollars  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  FY  1972  Is  requested.  Of  this 
cut,  seven  million  dollars  Is  removed  from 
funds  to  train  psychiatrists,  and  the  Inten- 
tion Is  again  made  clear  to  eliminate  the 
entire  psychiatry  training  program  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  profound  Impact  of 
these  cuts  on  the  manpower  supply  In  this 
essential  medical  specialty  has  been  pointed 
out  in  other  testimony  before  you.  I  would 
only  like  to  underline  the  particular  irony 
that  the  training  programs  which  would  be 
most  severely  restricted  by  such  cuts  are 
those  based  in  medical  schools  and  major 
medical  centers.  These  are  precisely  the  pro- 
grams which  provide  training  In  research, 
porgram  development,  and  evaluation,  and 
whose  graduates  are  most  likely  to  enter 
public  service  careers. 

Even  more  short-sighted.  In  my  view,  is 
the  proposal  to  cut  eight  million  dollars 
from  the  support  of  mental  health  training 
In  the  core  education  of  health  professionals 
who  do  not  plan  to  specialize  In  mental  ill- 
ness. The  bulk  of  mental  health  care  in  this 
country,  especially  for  less  severe  disorders, 
vrtll  likely  always  be  provided  by  non-psychl- 
atrlc  physicians,  social  welfare  workers,  and 
others  without  primary  mental  health  re- 
sponsibilities. With  proper  training,  these  in- 
dividuals can  be  tremendously  valuable  In 
treatment,  early  case  finding,  and  effective 
prevention  of  more  severe  disturbances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  terrible  irony  In 
the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  President. 
Every  member  of  the  Congress  knows  how 
deeply  ever  American  Is  concerned  about 
drug  abuse.  Last  year  we  passed  major  new 
legislation  designed  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
Yet  we  are  now  actually  being  asked  to  re- 
duce the  production  of  the  very  professionals 
who  can  provide  the  key  manpower  in  that 
effort.  I  simply  cannot  imderstand  that  logic. 

Restoration  of  the  proposed  cuts  In  NIMH 
training  funds  seems  to  me  to  be  the  bare 
minimum  expression  of  our  responsibility 
to  the  mentally  ill  of  this  country.  The  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Mental  Health  Manpower, 
a  broad  consortium  of  citizen  and  profes- 
sional groups,  believes  that  an  additional 
forty  million  dollars  In  new  funds  could  be 
effectively  used  In  the  coming  year,  and  I 
would  support  this  recommendation. 

Services 

A  final  point  Is  services.  Quality  mental 
health  care  is  increasingly  available  to  broad 
segments  of  the  American  population.  The 
result  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  ntimber 
of  patients  in  outmoded  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. More  than  three  hundred  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  are  currently  In  op- 
eration, offering  the  potential  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  more  than  38  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  population.  These 
centers  are  increasingly  offering  effective 
services  for  alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  chil- 
dren and  adolescents,  and  the  aged. 

The  visionary  concept  of  a  truly  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  center 
system,  developed  during  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, has  allowed  us  to  take  major 
steps  toward  the  goal  of  national  mental 
health  care.  That  the  full  Implementation  of 
the  concept  has  in  some  Instances  proved 
difficult  speaks  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  rather  than  to  fundamental  flaws 
In  concept. 

In  my  view,  the  primary  task  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  in  the  years 
Immediately  ahead  U  the  aasuianoe  of  high 
quality  care  to  all  of  those  treated.  This 
wUl  require  full  utilization  of  the  research 
and  training  potentials  of  the  Centers,  per- 


haps through  clooer  working  relationships 
with  universities  and  medical  centers,  and 
particular  attention  to  program  evaluation. 
To  provide  the  best  care,  the  Centers  must 
have  a  full  complement  of  professional  staff 
and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  open  in- 
quiry and  thoughtful  innovation. 

With  respect  to  budget  requests  for  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  highest  priority  must  be  on 
staffing,  especially  the  provision  of  adequate 
professional  manpower  for  those  Centers  in 
operation  or  under  development.  $140  mil- 
lion should  be  adequate  for  this  purpose 
in  FY  1973.  I  woiUd  also  strongly  support 
a  specific  allocation  of  $2  million  for 
evaluation,  as  recommended  by  the  Council 
of  Comprehensive  Community  Mental 
Centers, 
m — coNSTKUcnoN  or  health  education 

FACILITIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  third  topic  concerns 
OUT  efforts  to  provide  the  health  profes- 
sionals we  will  need  if  we  are  ever  to  assure 
adequate  health  care  for  all  Americans. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
In  the  past  few  years  about  a  crisis  In  the 
delivery  of  health  care.  Last  year,  however, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971 — 
legislation  which  the  President  himself 
termed  "the  most  comprehensive  health 
manpower  legislation  In  the  nation's 
history." 

Yet,  the  principal  goal  of  that  legisla- 
tion— ^to  overcome  health  personnel  short- 
ages—will be  gravely  undercut  by  the 
President's  failure  to  recommend  any  funds 
for  construction  of  medical  and  other 
health  profession  schools.  Denial  of  con- 
struction funds  will  destroy  in  a  single  blow 
the  attempt  to  provide  a  coordinated,  inter- 
locking federal  effort  to  assist  education  of 
health  professionals. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  legislation  was  to 
accelerate  increases  in  health  professions 
personnel — doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  optom- 
etrists, and  other  health  professionals.  But 
If  medical  schools  are  to  increase  their  en- 
rollments as  the  Congress  envisioned  they 
must  be  able  to  expand  and  Improve  their 
existing  facilities. 

14r.  Chairman,  I  can  give  you  some  rather 
concrete  examples  from  my  home  state. 

The  University  of  California  operates  five 
medical  schools  in  California  at  Its  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Irvine  and 
Davis  campuses.  The  latter  three  medical 
schools  were  founded  in  the  early  1960's  and 
operate  primarily  out  of  temporary  fttclll- 
ties — in  many  cases  In  what  amounts  to  mo- 
bile home  t3rpe  facilities. 

The  University  at  present  trains  about'  3,- 
900  medical  students  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels.  Yet  despite  the  critical 
need  for  adequate,  permanent  facilities  to 
provide  that  training,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  received  virtually  no  federal  mon- 
ey for  construction  for  over  three  years.  Yet 
the  President  comes  to  us  this  year  and  pro- 
poses no  new  funds  for  constructlou. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  few  people  realize 
It,  that  situation  is  not  Just  a  problem  for 
California,  It  is  a  problem  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation  as  well,  because  at  the  present 
time  California  Imports  70  percent  of  its 
physicians  from  outside  the  state.  In  other 
words,  imless  California  begins  to  train 
enough  doctors  to  handle  its  own  needs,  the 
efforts  of  other  states  to  increase  their  own 
medical  personnel  will  continue  to  be  han- 
dicapped. While  I  know  we  in  California 
welcome  young  doctors  who  wish  to  practice 
there,  I  am  sure  you  can  see  the  thrust  of 
what  I  am  saying.  By  assisting  California  to 
develop  its  own  medical  schools,  the  federal 
government  would  also  be  assisting  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

This  year  California  is  taking  a  major  step 
toward  fulfilling  its  own  responsibilities  to 
its  citizens.  The  legislature  has  placed  on 


the  ballot  a  $165  million  bond  issue  as  part 
of  a  (300  million  program  to  meet  the  State's 
needs  for  health  personnel. 

As  part  of  that  program,  the  University  of 
California's  medical  schools  will  increase 
their  enrollment  by  3,100  students,  almost 
double  the  present  enrollment  of  3,900.  This 
action  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ending  a 
shortage  of  physicians  In  that  state  and  end 
the  drain  on  the  resources  of  other  states. 

But,  an  essential  component  of  that  effort 
Is  $97  million  in  federal  matching  fimds 
which  will  be  needed  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  your  fine  work  last 
year  in  providing  additional  construction 
money,  particularly  your  gracious  assistance 
when  I  offered  a  successful  amendment  to 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  last  fall 
to  increase  funding  by  $20  million.  I  know 
you  are  aware  of  the  needs  in  my  state  and 
the  other  states  across  the  country.  I  would, 
therefore,  ask  only  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  be  as  diligent 
as  you  can  in  providing  the  maximum  pos- 
sible for  construction  grants. 

The  Coalition  for  Health  Funding  has  rec- 
ommended $250  million  for  such  grants  and 
I  endorse  that  recommendation. 

IV MIGRANT    AND    RURAL    HEALTH    CARE 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  the  health  budget  which  need 
strengthening.  I  know  you  are  aware  of  them 
and  I  know  that  other  witnesses  before  you 
have  made  and  will  make  the  case  for  many 
of  them.  I  know  that  the  Committee's  time  is 
limited  and  so  I  will  only  touch  upon  them 
briefiy.  The  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Serv- 
ices, the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  and 
Migrant  Health  programs  are  all  programs 
which  I  believe  have  critical  importance,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas  and  areas  suffering 
from  severe  economic  distress.  I  know  that  I 
do  not  need  to  catalog  for  you  the  ways  In 
which  these  programs  affect  directly  the 
amount  and  quality  of  heedth  care  that  is 
available  to  millions  of  Americans  who  can 
least  afford  such  care. 

Migrant  health  is  a  good  example.  In  Cali- 
fornia during  the  peak  harvest  season  there 
may  be  up  to  100,000  migrant  workers.  Many 
counties  in  California  remain  without  any 
migrant  health  services.  Other  large  counties 
like  Riverside  and  Fresno  have  very  limited 
facilities  to  cover  wide  geographic  areas  or 
large  numbers  of  migrants.  The  President 
has  budgeted  $23.7  million  for  migrant 
health.  I  would  urge  you  to  Increase  it  to  $30 
million. 

Similarly,  funding  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  should  be  increased  substan- 
tially. Rural  and  inner  city  areas  suffer  criti- 
cal shortages  of  health  care  workers.  This 
program  can  have  a  major  effect  on  that  mal- 
distribution of  health  services.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  why  this  program  Is  so  im- 
portant. Mono  County,  California  is  a  re- 
mote rural  county  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Sierras.  It  covers  3,028  square  miles  but  has 
an  average  population  density  of  only  1.3  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  Its  altitude  ranges  from 
6,400  to  14,242  feet.  On  weekends  the  popu- 
lation Is  Increased  by  about  ten  times  by 
vacationers.  Yet  the  county  has  only  one 
hospital  and  that  hospital  recently  learned 
that  it  would  no  longer  have  any  physician 
available.  Faced  with  this  crisis  the  county 
sought  help  from  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps,  and  I  am  ht^>py  to  report  that  as 
of  July  1,  1972,  they  will  have  two  doctors 
through  the  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  kind  of  aid  which 
can  be  provided  through  this  program  and  I 
think  It  should  be  supported  to  the  full  ex- 
tent possible. 
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STOCKHOLM  CO^fFERENCE  ON  THE 
HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  positions  to  be  assumed 


by  members  of  the  n.S.  delegation  to 
the  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  will  amount  to  a  re- 
play of  narrow  and  retrogressive  envi- 
ronmental policies. 

I  am  disturbed  that  there  will  be  little 
opportunity  for  the  free  exchange  of 
views  and  recommendations  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation  with  the  lead- 
ers of  other  nations  of  the  world  because 
n.S.  positions  have  been  predetermined 
in  detail  by  the  administration. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  is  unique. 
It  Is  more  than  an  opportunity  for  na- 
tions to  negotiate  hollow  treaties  on 
vacuous  subjects.  It  is  more  than  an  op- 
portunity for  world  political  leaders  to 
show  their  interest  in  preserving  the 
quality  of  the  world  environment.  It  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  nations  of  the  world 
community  to  discuss  freely  action  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  and  protec- 
tion of  the  global  environment. 

The  United  States  began  its  substan- 
tive focus  on  environmental  quality  in 
the  early  1960's.  During  the  past  decade 
we  have  examined  man's  relationship  to 
the  environment,  the  effects  of  man  on 
the  enviroDment,  and  the  need  to  con- 
trol those  effects.  As  a  result,  our  envi- 
ronmental policies  have  been  broadened 
and  have  become  increasingly  mean- 
ingful. 

This  Nation  has  maxle  a  commitment 
to  end  pollution.  The  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
pending  amendments  to  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  are  major  indi- 
cators of  that  commitment. 

These  measures  were  not  created  to 
abate  a  little  pollution  here  and  there  or 
to  prevent  pollution  that  could  be  proved 
specifically  harmful  to  specific  parts  of 
the  environment.  These  measures  were 
designed  to  protect  public  health  and 
welfare,  to  Improve  and  enchance  the 
environment.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  UJS. 
delegation  to  the  Stockholm  Conference 
departs  under  instructions  to  support 
policies  which  are  in  many  respects  less 
stringent,  less  meaningful,  and  less  use- 
ful from  an  environmental  standpoint 
than  those  which  are  required  in  this 
country. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Tlie  U.S.  position 
papers  for  the  Stockholm  Conference 
state: 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
concept  of  developing  internationally  agreed 
upon  guidelines  for  the  control  of  land-based 
pollution  but  believes  that  the  current  lack 
of  adequate  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
marine  pollution  prohibits  the  development 
at  this  time  of  comprehensive  guidelines. 

This  statement  denotes  a  negative  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
I  do  not  share  the  as8unu>tion  that  the 
sdentifle  knowledge  to  r^dilate  marine 
discharges  does  not  exist.  But,  in  any 
event,  the  United  States  should  not  rely 
on  a  lack  of  information  as  a  basis  for 
avoiding  regulation  of  marine  pollution. 
Bather,  the  United  States  should  exert 
leaden^p  to  assure  that  our  knowledge 
of  mailne  pollution  effects  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

Another  section  of  the  U.S.  position 
papers  states: 

We  [the  United  States]  believe  countries 
should  take  all  practical  steps  to  achieve  the 
maTtmytn  practical  harmonization  of  their 


environmental  policies.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  countries  must  adopt  identical  policies. 
We  appreciate  differences  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  take  account  of  such  fac- 
tors as  XMTiations  between  countries  in  their 
capacity  to  assimilate  pollutants,  differences 
in  their  population  density  and  degree  of  in- 
dustrialization as  well  as  differences  in  their 
social  and  economic  priorities.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

What  do  these  statements  mean?  They 
mean  simply  that  the  positions  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  States  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference  contain  policies 
alre^uly  rejected  by  this  Nation  as  in- 
effective in  achieving  environmental 
quality.  They  mean  that  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  will  not  be  conveying 
to  the  world  their  active  suiq?ort  for  the 
setting  of  international  standards  and 
norms  for  environmental  behavior. 

More  specifically,  the  TJJ8.  delegation 
will  not  be  advancing  to  the  world  com- 
munity our  suKX>rt  for  long-term  pro- 
grams to  restrict  the  introduction  of  pol- 
lutants into  the  environment,  from  what- 
ever source,  as  an  essential  tool  for  elim- 
inating the  destruction  of  the  global  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this  po- 
sition, supported  by  the  United  States, 
presents  a  loophole  through  which  the 
devel(S)ed  nations  can  escape.  There  is 
every  reason  to  press  for  imiform  stand- 
ards. 

I  am  aware  of  the  complex  problems 
facing  the  less  developed  nations  as  they 
work  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
their  peoples.  The  wealth  made  avail- 
able by  the  technological  revolution  has 
not  been  distributed  equally  among  na- 
tions. 

The  problems  associated  with  these  in- 
equities are  being  compounded  by  the 
possible  effects  that  international  pollu- 
tion control  measures  could  have  on  their 
growth.  These  countries  need  Jobs.  They 
need  to  improve  living  standards.  They 
need  to  improve  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. And,  they  need  to  produce  goods 
for  their  own  consumption. 

Uniform  standards  are  proposed  be- 
cause they  are  ecologically  sound  and 
essentisJ.  But  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries such  standards  may  be  economically 
unattainable.  The  U.S.  position  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  that  difference. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  contain  directives  intended 
to  guide  the  administration  in  the  de- 
velopment of  U.8.  policies  for  the  Stock- 
holm Conference.  The  directive  states: 

The  President  shall  undertake  to  enter 
into  international  agreements  to  apply  uni- 
form standards  of  performance  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  discharge  and  emission  of  pollu- 
tants from  new  sources,  uniform  controls 
over  the  discharge  Emd  emission  of  toxic 
pollutants,  and  uniform  controls  over  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  into  the  ocean. 

Congress  obviously  believes  there  is 
adequate  Justification  for  internationally 
uniform  controls  and  standards  for  the 
regulation  of  discharges  of  pollutants 
into  the  environment.  To  extend  this  Na- 
tion's conceptual  approaches  to  environ- 
mental problems  to  the  global  arena 
would  be  to  demonstrate  real  world  lead- 
ership. 

Clearly,  these  U.S.  positions  are  in  con- 


flict with  the  environmental  goals  that 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  Congress. 

The  legal  requirements  for  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970  provide  for  a 
standard  of  air  quality  that  is  protective 
of  the  public  health.  Further,  the  amend- 
ments require  that  the  emission  of  haz- 
ardous pollutants  be  controlled  without 
respect  to  economic  cost  or  feasibility. 
The  best  available  controls  are  required, 
by  law.  for  all  new  sources  of  air  irallu- 
tants. 

The  positions  to  be  advanced  by  the 
United  States  at  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference are  also  in  conflict  with  pending 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  Senate 
amendments  respond  to  the  failures  of 
this  Nation's  existing  water  quality  pro- 
gram. To  accomplish  this  task,  controls 
are  to  be  applied  on  all  sources  of  dis- 
charges, with  total  elimination  of  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  into  our  Nation's 
waterways  as  the  policy  objective.  Pro- 
hibition of  discharge  of  toxic  substances 
in  toxic  amounts  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomic cost  is  provided. 

More  importantly,  if  we  are  to  advo- 
cate policies  setting  forth  goals  and 
standards  for  environmental  control,  we 
must  provide  economic  and  institutional 
policies  that  will  make  possible  the 
achievement  of  such  goals  and  stsmdards. 
As  outlined  by  the  administration,  the 
U.S.  position  will  not  permit  a  demon- 
stration of  world  leadership  for  the  posi- 
tions advanced  in  these  areas. 

With  respect  to  the  funding  of  global 
environmental  improvement  measures, 
the  "Scope  Paper,"  which  is  a  siunmary 
of  major  U.S.  positions,  states: 

We  [the  United  States]  do  not  foreaae  any 
Increase  in  our  current  level  of  development 
assistance.  There  may  well  be  a  concentrated 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  developing  world  to 
force  the  Stockhtdm  Conference  to  pass  res- 
olutions caUlng  upon  the  developed  world 
to  supply  the  LDC  with  additional  funds, 
above  and  beyond  the  1%  target  figure, 
which  would  be  uaed  to  fliumoe  the  entire 
cost  at  environmental  cleanup  in  developing 
countries. 

The  United  States  must  vote  against  or 
abstain  on  any  resolution  or  document  that 
lu^es  acceptance  of  this  concept  of  "addl- 
tlonality."  Moreover,  the  Delegation  mxist 
make  the  record  m  the  report  clearly  carry 
the  United  States  reservation  on  this  issue. 

What  does  this  statement  mean?  It 
means  that  the  United  States  is  unwill- 
ing to  provide  economic  assistance  to 
nations  which  cannot  afford  to  meet  the 
costs  of  pollution  control.  It  means  that 
the  United  States  does  not  support  the 
view  that  we  must  share  in  the  financial 
burden  of  environmental  control.  It 
means  that  the  United  States  does  not 
support  the  view  that  decent  develop- 
ment and  decent  environment  are  one 
and  the  same  for  all  nations. 

It  aiH>ears  that  short-term  budgetary 
expediency  Is  dictating  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  the  long-term  needs  of 
less  developed  countries. 

The  fact  that  we  are  experiencing  po- 
litical resistance  to  aid  ought  not  restrict 
us  from  recognizing  these  coimtries.  Our 
Oovemment  ought  to  recognize  the 
equity  of  ttssistance  to  the  less-developed 
coimtries — the  long-term  equity  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  developed  world 
used  the  cheapest  resources  to  grow  and 
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now  have  a  responsibility  to  contribute 
to  the  less-developed  countries  who  can 
not  afford  both  development  and  en- 
vironmental omtrol. 

With  respect  to  institutional  arrange- 
ments the  U.S.  position  papers  ad- 
vocate the  creation  of  an  integovem- 
mental  policy  body  within  the  United 
Nations.  A  strong  institutional  frame- 
work within  the  United  Nations  will  be 
essential  if  the  world  community  is  to 
respond  adequately  to  global  environ- 
mental needs  and  demands. 

But  the  details  of  the  administration's 
position  propose  the  Economic  suid  So- 
cial Coimcil — ECOSOC — as  the  parent 
body  rather  than  the  General  Assembly. 
This  position  is  in  conflict  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
own  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  which  declared  that  the 
new  mvlronmental  machinery  would  be 
"in  serious  Jeopardy"  if  it  were  placed 
under  ECOSOC  and  recommended  ac- 
cordingly that  the  new  environmental 
body^ould  be  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

And  what  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  the  United  States  advocates  the 
submersion  of  the  proposed  intergovern- 
mental body  into  an  sJready  weak  insti- 
tutional structure.  To  quote  from  the  ad- 
ministration's position  paper  on  this 
matter: 

The  U.S.  proposal  U  In  Une  with  the  U.S. 
objective,  shared  by  many  other  states,  of 
strengthening  ECOSOC  and  improving  its 
ability  to  discharge  Its  charter  functions. 
This  objective  would  not  be  served  If  In  the 
midst  of  these  efforts  such  a  signlflcant  new 
function  were  placed  elsewhere  In  the  VJN. 
system. 
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Clearly  this  position  furfiier  indicates 
the  low  priority  which  the  administra- 
tion places  on  international  environmen- 
tal problems.  I  believe  the  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  right  in  stating  that  the  new 
environmental  unit  "will  bear  such  im- 
portance for  the  world  that  its  vitality 
and  potential — and  not  the  vitality  of, 
or  long  range  plans  for,  the  ECOSOC — 
should  determine  where  it  is  placed  in 
the  organizational  structure." 

This  was  the  advice  not  only  of  the 
advisory  committee  but  of  all  the  expert 
witnesses  that  testified  before  it  in  pub- 
lic hearings.  The  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  follow  this  advice  is  but  an- 
other example  of  its  fsUlure  to  take  ade- 
quate account  of  expert  opinion  in  de- 
veloping its  positions  for  Stockholm. 

Another  illustration  of  the  adminis- 
tration's lack  of  leadership  is  Its  failure 
to  accept  the  advisory  committee's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  United  States  pro- 
pose the  filing  of  international  environ- 
mental impact  statements. 

If  international  environmental  cooper- 
ation is  to  be  a  reality  and  not  Just  a 
slogan,  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  must  be  willing  to  report  on  all 
their  activities  that  might  affect  the  en- 
vironment of  others  and  to  consult  in 
good  faith  nith  other  countries  and  with 
international  agencies  when  questions 
or  objections  are  raised. 

This  would  be  the  International  equiv- 
alent of  the  section  102(2)  (c)  statements 
required  by  our  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act 


I  recognize  that  all  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  will  not  be  willing  to 
undertake  such  an  obligation  at  Stock- 
holm. But  there  Is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  established  an  "Interna- 
tional Environmental  Coalition"  of  those 
k^  countries  that  bear  special  respon- 
sibilities for  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
dangered planet. 

I  believe  the  members  of  such  a  coa- 
lition should  also  agree  that  environ- 
mental disputes  to  which  they  are  a  party 
can  be  taken  to  the  new  environmental 
institution  in  the  United  Nations  at  the 
request  of  any  other  coimtry  and  that 
they  win  cooperate  with  any  scientific 
fact-finding  panel  that  might  wish  to 
make  on-the-spot  Investigations  on  their 
territories. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  take  up  the  idea  of  an  "Interna- 
tional Enviroimental  Coalition"  at 
Stockholm.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
see  that  our  del^atlon  takes  this  Im- 
portant measure  of  leadership  before  It 
is  too  late. 

The  aforementioned  are  but  a  few  of 
the  examples  of  the  predetermined  posi- 
tions of  the  administration.  By  accept- 
ing these  positions,  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  will  risk  failure  in  their  at- 
tempts to  commimicate  to  world  leaders 
the  programs  which  we  have  already  ini- 
tiated. They  will  risk  failure  In  their  at- 
tempts to  communicate  to  world  leaders 
the  minimum  values  we  have  found  to  be 
essential  In  this  coimtry.  They  will  risk 
failure  in  their  attempts  to  communi- 
cate to  world  leaders  our  economic  com- 
mitment to  solving  problems  in  places 
other  than  the  United  States.  More  criti- 
cally, they  will  risk  failiu-e  in  their  at- 
tempts to  communicate  to  world  leaders 
the  absolute  need  for  an  institutional  ar- 
rangement which  will  raise  the  visibility 
of  the  environmental  issue. 

The  natiu-e  of  the  delegation  itself  has 
also  been  a  source  of  concern  to  me.  Al- 
though many  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been  named 
to  the  delegation,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  leading  members  of  the 
scientific  and  environmental  communi- 
ties. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  real  world  leadership  by  the 
United  States  at  the  conference  would  be 
tantamoimt  to  U.S.  domination  at  the 
Stockholm  Conference. 

I  submit  that  there  can  be  leadership 
without  domination.  We  must  lead  in  the 
hope  that  our  Initiative,  our  assistance, 
and  our  demonstrated  good  will  can  serve 
to  encourage  others  to  participate  in  the 
same  spirit. 

I  urge  the  President  to  remove  the  lim- 
its on  free  discussion  proposed  for  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation.  I  urge  the 
Senate  Members  of  the  delegation — ^my 
colleagues  who  will  be  voting  on  any  con- 
ventions which  may  result — to  speak  out 
in  Stockholm  on  the  environmental  goals 
that  have  been  set  by  the  Congress  and 
only  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Scope  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Scope 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Ukited  Nations  CONncBXNCE  on  tht  Httman 
Envibonmxnt,  Stockholm,  Junk  6-16,  1972; 
Scope  Paper 

background 
At  the  summer,  1968,  session  of  the  UJT. 
Economic  and  Social  CoimcU,  Sweden  pro- 
posed the  holding  of  the  first  World  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment.  The  pro- 
posal was  endorsed  by  ECOSOC  and  approved 
by  the  UJ^.  General  Assembly  at  Its  23rd  ses- 
sion In  Resolution  2398  of  December  3,  1968. 
A  27-nation  Preparatory  Committee,  of  wbldi 
the  VS.  Is  a  member  has  met  four  times  in 
the  last  two  years  to  chart  the  course  of  ac- 
tion for  the  conference.  The  VS.  has  played 
a  major  leadership  role  in  these  preparations. 

U.S.  OBJECTIVE 

The  overaU  VS.  objective  for  the  confer- 
ence Is  to  raise  the  level  of  national  and 
International  concern  for  environmental 
problems  and  to  Increase  national,  regional 
and  global  capabUlties  to  recogiUze  and  solve 
those  problems  which  have  a  serious  adverse 
Impact  on  the  human  environment. 

VJB.  PRIORTTIB8 

The  conference  wUl  provide  the  first  oppor- 
tunity on  a  world-wide  basis  for  nations  to 
call  for  the  initiation  or  strengthening  of  a 
series  of  International  actions  designed  to 
improve  the  global  environment.  At  an  early 
stage  of  preparation  for  the  conference,  an 
Intensive  effort  was  made  to  identify  actions 
which  are  of  greatest  interest  to  the  UjB.  On 
the  basis  of  this  analysis,  which  Included 
well-defined  proposals  and  initial  cost  esti- 
mates, the  VS.  has  developed  the  following 
priorities  for  actions  which  It  believes  should 
be  recommended  by  the  conference. 

The  VS.  supports  and  wlU  participate  in 
the  development  of  conventions,  agreements 
and  other  mechanisms  to  conserve  and  im- 
prove the  global  environment  consistent  with 
other  UJ3.  policy  objectives.  Such  conven- 
tions, agreements  or  other  mechanisms  would 
provide  bases  for  cooperative  International 
actions  in  areas  of  high  priority,  e.g.,  marine 
pollution,  the  release  of  toxic  substances  Into 
the  environment,  the  preservation  and  ex- 
change of  potentially  useful  plant  and  animal 
genetic  stocks,  preservation  of  rare  species 
and  unique  natural,  cultural  and  historic 
areas,  and  consultations  when  the  activities 
of  one  country  adversely  affect  the  environ- 
ment of  others. 

The  U.S.  supports  appropriate  efforts  to 
sample,  analyze  and  disseminate  Information 
on  the  condition  of  the  global  environment. 
This  requires  the  coordination  and  supple- 
mentation of  existing  systems  for  monitor- 
ing human  health,  the  atmosphere,  the 
oceans  and  terrestrial  environments.  Data 
obtained  would  be  available  to  all  nations 
and  would  be  used  to  measure  trends  and 
identify  problems  requiring  international  ac- 
tion. 

The  UJ3.  supports  the  development  of  co- 
ordinated national  research  programs  con- 
cerned with  environmental  problems  of  re- 
gional and  ^obal  significance.  These  pro- 
grams would  be  done  cooperatively  by  coun- 
tries with  UN  coordination  and  encourage- 
ment. In  developing  countries  such  pr<^ams 
would  not  only  provide  research  Information 
useful  In  solving  problems,  but  would  also 
produce  cadres  of  trained  scientists.  Areas 
meriting  research  attention  include  the  de- 
velopment of  analytical  methods  for  assess- 
ing pollutants,  studies  to  develop  criteria 
and  recommended  control  techniques,  co- 
operative research  on  human  settlements 
problems,  recovery  and  recycling  of  resources. 
Irrigation  water  quality  maintenance,  reduc- 
tion of  fertUlzer  and  pesticide  pollution,  eco- 
system analysis,  resource  management,  ma- 
rine-pollution abatement  and  control,  and 
how  proper  environmental  management  can 
enhance  development. 

Tlie  U.S.  supports  the  effective  strengthen- 
ing of  training,  education,  and  puMle  infor- 
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matlon  programs  in  the  firid  of  environ- 
ment. Coii4)etence  within  a  country  to  deal 
with  environmental  degradation  is  a  key  ele- 
ment to  national  action.  Included  in  tills 
area  would  be  development  of  public  edu- 
cation programs  (e.g.,  teacher  education, 
teaching  materials,  and  pUot  education  pro- 
grams) and  development  (rf  environmental 
training  programs  in  fields  such  as  ecosys- 
tem management,  water,  forestry,  soils,  land 
planning,  wUdllfe  management,  and  agricul- 
tural, human  and  industrial  waste  manage- 
ment. In  addition,  public  Information  pro- 
grams would  be  developed  to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  environmental 
problems  and  the  need  to  sum>ort  efforts  to 
solve  them. 

The  U.S.  suppcMts  the  establishment  of  Im- 
proved mechanisms  for  the  exchange  of  na- 
tional experience  in  solving  specific  environ- 
mental problems.  A  preponderance  of  the 
problems  of  environmental  degradation  can 
be  solved  only  on  a  local  or  national  basis. 
Procedures  should  be  established  for  shar- 
ing knowledge  on  how  to  solve  problems  and 
could  Include  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional referral  center  for  exchange  of  prac- 
tical Information  and  national  experience. 

The  UJ3.  supports  regional  arrangements 
to  deal  with  key  regional  problems,  such  as 
conservation  and  purification  of  water,  man- 
agement of  soil,  urbanization,  forestry.  This 
would  Include  the  establishment  or  strength- 
ening of  regional  programs  designed  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems  common  to 
several  countries,  e.g.,  urbanization;  natural- 
resoiuce  management.  Including  soils,  water, 
•  and  tropical  forests;  and  the  effects  of  agri- 
cultural fertilizers,  pesticides  and  fungicides. 
Such  regional  programs  might  also  be  used 
for  manpower  training  appr«^riate  to  the 
region. 

The  U.S.  supports  improved  UN  coordina- 
tion of  environmental  programs.  The  UJ3.  has 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  small  Se- 
cretariat as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  and 
an  intergovernmental  Committee  to  coordi- 
nate environmental  programs  and  administer 
an  Environmental  Fund  financed  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  governments. 

The  U.S.  supports  the  establishment  of  a 
mechanism  outside  the  UN  to  provide  en- 
vironmental scientific  advice  to  the  UN  and 
nations.  This  would  provide  an  international 
Institutional  framework  for  obtaining  au- 
thoritative non-governmental,  scientific  ad- 
vice as  to  priorities  for  action,  research  and 
evaluation,  and  the  most  effective  uses  of 
resources. 

EXTENT  or  17.S.  COMMTTMZNT 

There  are  five  critical  Issues  on  which  the 
Delegation  must  firmly  oppose  recommenda- 
tions contrary  to  the  specific  U.S.  position. 

1.  The  UJ3.  has  proposed  a  United  Nations 
Fund  for  the  Environment  designed  to  fi- 
nance the  recommendations  for  environmen- 
tal programs,  projects  and  functions  that  are 
most  likely  to  be  centered  in  the  interna- 
tional community  following  the  Stockholm 
Conference. 

The  U.8.  shares  the  general  view  that,  while 
the  great  majority  of  actions  for  environ- 
mental Improvement  must  be  taken  at  the 
national  level,  there  is  an  essential  need  for 
international  efforts  as  well. 

These  international  efforts  should  serve 
two  kinds  of  purposes.  First,  they  Should 
deal  with  inherently  international  environ- 
mental needs  such  as  global  monitoring  of 
human  health,  the  oceans,  the  atmosphere, 
and  terrestrial  environments;  research;  and 
assessments  of  the  condition  of  the  world 
environment.  Second,  they  should  serve  to 
strengthen  national  capabUlties  In  the  en- 
vironmental field  through  education  and 
training,  information,  exchange,  and  pro- 
grams to  attack  environmental  problems 
on  a  regional  basis — thus  enabling  national 


and  local  authorities  to  draw  on  the  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  organizational  and 
technological  capacities  of  the  International 
community.  The  United  States  contribution 
to  the  proposed  Fund  would  be  predicated 
on  Its  use  for  such  purposes,  rather  than 
to  solve  specific  economic  development  prob- 
lems within  the  borders  of  individual  coun- 
tries. Any  effort  to  convert  the  voluntary 
Fund  into  a  development  fund  must  be  re- 
sisted and.  If  an  attempt  to  convert  it  is 
successful,  the  Delegation  must  vote  against 
creation  of  such  a  Fund. 

2.  The  current  view  of  the  VS.  Is  that 
new  machinery  wlU  be  required  within  the 
United  Nations  to  coordinate  the  array  of 
environmental  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  and  to  administer  the  Fimd. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  machinery,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  a  new  specialized 
agency  should  not  be  created.  The  U.S.  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  smaU  high  level 
staff  unit  under  the  direction  of  an  Admin- 
istrator whose  responsiblUty  would  Include 
coordination  of  environmental'  activities  of 
the  UN  specialized  agencies  and  administra- 
tion of  the  voluntary  Fund.  Policy  direction 
for  these  activities  would  be  provided  by  an 
ECOSOC  Commission. 

3.  Financial  support  for  countries  to  deal 
with  specific  problems  within  their  borders 
should  be  principally  a  national  responsi- 
bility. However,  environmental  programs  are 
a  part  of  the  development  effort,  and  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  developing 
countries  for  environmental  improvement  Is 
desirable.  Although  the  proposed  volimtary 
Fund  would  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
International  development  agenlces  should 
be  encouraged  to  support  environmental  ele- 
ments of  development  projects  out  of  exist- 
ing budgets. 

In  October  1970  on  its  25th  Anniversary, 
the  United  Nations  adopted  unanimously  a 
global  strategy  document  for  the  target  of  the 
10708,  the  United  Nations  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade.  One  of  the  goals  set  forth  in 
that  document  called  for  the  developed  world 
to: 

"Endeavor  to  provide  by  1972  annually  to 
developing  coimtrles  financial  resource  trans- 
fer of  a  minimum  net  amount  of  1%  of  its 
gross  national  product." 

The  United  States  supported  the  1  %  target 
(but  not  the  target  dates)  and  agreed  to  use 
its  best  efforts  to  achieve  that  goal.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  we  are  at  about 
0.6%  of  our  GNP.  We  do  not  foresee  any 
Increase  In  our  current  level  of  development 
assistance.  There  may  weU  be  a  concentrated 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  developing  world 
to  force  the  Stockholm  Conference  to  pass 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  developed  world 
to  supply  the  liDCs  with  additional  funds, 
above  and  beyond  the  1  %  target  figure,  which 
would  be  used  to  finance  environmental  costs 
of  development  assistance  projects,  or  to  fi- 
nance the  entire  cost  of  environmental  clean 
up  In  developing  countries. 

Tlie  VS.  must  vote  against  or  abstain  on 
any  resolution  or  document  that  urges  ac- 
ceptance of  this  concept  of  "addltlonallty". 
Moreover,  the  Delegation  muM  make  the 
record  In  the  report  clearly  carry  the  UJ3. 
reservation  on  this  issue. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  those  rec(»n- 
mendatlons  which  pertain  to  the  issues  dis- 
cussed In  the  paragraph  above,  UJB.  support 
for  Implementation  of  Conference  recom- 
mendations wUl  be  throtigh  the  voluntary 
Fund.  However,  the  Fund  will  be  inadequate 
to  launch  all  appropriate  programs  slmul- 
taneoudy  which  could  be  supported  from  It. 
Consequently,  priorities  wUl  have  to  be  es- 
tablished among  programs  as  no  additional 
VB.  support  is  foreseen  at  this  time.  The 
Delegation  must  make  clear  that  the  UJB. 
contribution  wlU  be  through  the  Fund  and 
that  the  UJB.  does  not  expect  the  UN  special- 
ized agencies  to  automatically  Include  the 


costing  of  the  implementation  of  Conference 
recommendations  In  their  regular  budgets. 

6.  In  the  Draft  Declaration,  there  Is  a 
paragraph  dealing  with  nuclear  testing.  If 
any  attempt  is  made  to  amend  the  language 
on  this  subject  the  Delegates  must  hew  pre- 
cisely to  the  position  paper  on  this  subject. 


LAW  DAY  SPEECH  BY 
SENATOR  TUNNEY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  1, 1972,  Senator  John  V.  Tuhmiy 
gave  the  Law  Day  address  to  the  San 
Diego  Bar  Association.  He  spoke  of  some 
of  the  critical  issues  which  I  believe  con- 
front us,  particularly  those  of  us  in  the 
legal  profession,  in  the  years  ahead.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Tun- 
ney's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  John  V.  Tunnet 

I  brought  along  a  copy  of  a  brochure  which 
I  have  had  In  the  reception  room  of  my  Sen- 
ate office.  On  the  cover  it  says  "San  Dlego  is 
excitement."  Until  the  past  month  I  never 
reaUy  appreciated  the  full  meaning  of  that 
dalm. 

I  should  begin  by  apologizing  to  those  of 
you  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  festivi- 
ties here  In  August.  I'm  afraid  I  played  a 
rather  active  role  in  depriving  San  Diego  of 
the  R«puUioan  convention. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  some 
of  the  things  which  you  and  I  as  lawyers  have 
to  face  in  the  coming  years.  They  are  Issues 
which  are.  In  a  sense,  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
change  in  our  society. 

Tou  aren't  going  to  agree  with  me  on  aU 
of  them.  And  on  some  of  them  I  am  unsure 
myself  of  how  the  merits  line  up.  But  I  would 
like  to  try  to  sketch  the  dimensions  of  them 
for  you  today  and  ask  you  to  think  about 
them  as  lawyers — men  and  women  whose 
profession  is  to  make  dl^aasionate  Judg- 
ments after  analyzing  the  facts. 

I  say  this  because  they  are  Issues  which 
must  be  resolved  through  lavr  was  the  In- 
strument by  which  we  deal  with  change. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  drug  abuse. 
Here  In  San  Dlego  with  Its  geographic  loca- 
tion as  a  point  of  entry  for  Illegal  dnig 
traffic  there  is  as  much  concern  about  drug 
abuse  as  there  is  In  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  been  here  myself  in  the  past, 
holding  hearings  about  drug  smuggling,  over- 
production of  pills  and  such.  I  have  learned 
that  It  is  a  lot  easier  as  a  poUtician  to 
stand  here  and  deplore  such  abuse  and  call 
for  stricter  laws  and  tougher  penalties  than 
It  is  to  deal  with  the  real  human  tragedies 
which  drugs  represent. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  National  Commission 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  Issued  its  first  report.  It 
was  titled  "Marijuana:  A  Signal  of  Misun- 
derstanding." and  in  some  way  the  report 
Itself  became  a  signal  of  mlsunderstazuting. 
It  contained  three  basic  recommendations 
for  changes  in  federal  law: 

(1)  decriminalization  of  possession  of  mari- 
juana for  personal  use,  but  with  possession 
In  pubUc  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture; 

(2)  decrimlnallBatlon  of  casual  distribu- 
tion of  small  amounts  of  marijuana  not  In- 
volving sale  for  profit,  and 

(3)  specific  aboUtlon  of  a  plea  of  marijuana 
Intoxication  as  a  defense  to  any  criminal  act 
committed  imder  its  Influence. 

Those  recommendations  are  controversial 
ones  to  be  sure,  but  they  an  the  product  of 
extensive  study  by  a  very  balanced  Oommls- 
slon.  We  must  deal  with  them  accordingly. 

I've  become  deeply  concerned  at  the  way 
young  people's  Uves   can   be  ruined  by   a 
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criminal  conviction.  We  muat  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  differences  bet  wen  marijuana 
and  hard  narcotics,  at  the  differences  between 
use  of  marijuana  and  the  use  of  heroin, 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  differences  between  those 
who  traffic  In  drugs  for  profit  and  those  whose 
offense  Is  confined  to  use. 

There  Is  no  single  answer  to  the  drug 
problem.  But  we  are  not  going  to  make  any 
headway  at  all  until  we  begin  to  deal  with 
It  on  some  rational  basis,  with  a  minimum  of 
preconceptions  and  emotion. 

Lawyers  can  help  a  great  deal  In  that  proc. 
ess  and  I  would  ask  you  to  join.  Drug  abuse 
Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  Issues  for  the 
political  process  to  handle  because  of  the 
very  deep  fears  that  people  have.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, subject  to  all  kinds  of  political  rhetoric 
and  even  demagoguery. 

Congress  Is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  particularly  the  marijuana  re- 
port. And  I  would  ask  your  help  In  making 
the  debate  on  this  Issue  as  reasonable  and 
productive  as  possible  because  the  lives  of 
oiu-  children  are  at  stake. 

A  second  Issue  Is  our  prison  system:  what 
do  we  really  want  our  prisons  to  do?  We 
know  what  they  are  doing  now — three  quar- 
ters of  all  persons  released  from  prison  each 
year  will  ultimately  return,  convicted  of  new 
crimes.  That  should  tell  us  something  about 
the  deterrent  value  of  Incarceration  alone — 
but  Incarceration  alone  Is  about  all  we  have 
at  the  moment.  Of  the  total  annual  expendi- 
tures of  $1.6  billion  for  corrections,  between 
80  and  90  percent  goes  for  custody  and  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  20  percent  of  those 
working  In  corrections  are  assigned  tasks 
which  could  be  described  as  directed  toward 
prisoner  rehabilitation. 

You  know  as  well  as  anyone  the  state  of 
our  prison  system.  As  lawyers,  many  of  you 
have  prosecuted  or  defended  the  persons 
who  populate  that  system.  And  you  know  as 
well  as  anyone  the  measure  of  Its  failures 
by  the  numbers  of  people  whom  you  see 
as  prosecutor  or  defender  over  and  over 
again. 

Part  of  the  failure  admittedly  results  from 
Inadequate  funds.  But  the  most  Irrespon- 
sible thing  a  politician  can  do  Is  to  pretend 
that  money  alone  Is  the  solution. 

Becaiise  the  real  problem  Ls  that  we  have 
not  faced  the  basic  question — what  do  we 
want  prisons  to  do?  Prisons  In  this  country 
today  reflect  precisely  the  amblvalance  and 
the  conflict  which  the  public  Itself  feels 
about  what  It  wants  from  the  penal  system. 
Pimlshment,  deterrence.  Isolation,  rehabili- 
tation— how  much  of  one  and  how  UtUe 
of  another. 

I  don't  have  the  answer  to  that  question 
for  you  today — but  I  have  some  Ideas  and 
you  undoubtedly  have  some  as  well.  Tou  and 
I  as  lawyers  have  a  reqionslblllty  to  deal 
with  those  Ideas  honestly  and  promptly,  b«- 
cause  the  divisions  In  our  society  are  saying 
Is  going  to  place  even  greater  demands  on 
that  penal  system. 

One  aspect  of  this  question  Is  revision  of 
the  criminal  laws  themselves — who  should  go 
to  prison,  why  and  for  how  long.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  presently  engaged 
In  such  a  revision,  one  which  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  for  quite  some  time. 

We  are  going  to  decide,  for  example, 
whether  the  definitions  of  criminal  conduct 
should  be  revised,  whether  the  penalties  we 
Impose  serve  their  objectives  and  whether 
there  are  alternatives  to  incarceration  which 
should  be  added  to  those  laws.  The  debate 
on  those  questions  will  be  long,  difficult, 
and — unfortiinately  but  probably — emo- 
tional. Tou  can  have  a  direct  Impact  upon 
the  quality  of  that  debate  and  its  final 
product  both  as  individuals  and  as  groups. 
I  urge  you  to  do  so. 

Another  aspect  Is  the  penalties  we  Impose 


after  prison — the  continuing  effects  of  a 
criminal  record  on  the  basic  rights  of  citizen, 
ship  such  as  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to 
hold  office,  the  right  to  pursue  certain  occu- 
pations (the  legal  profession  for  example). 
And  what  is  their  effect  upon  prospects  for 
rehabUltatlon? 

For  example,  we  have  to  think  very  hard 
as  members  of  the  bar  about  denying  a  yoimg 
man  the  opportunity  to  practice  law  for 
following  his  conscience  and  accepting  a  jail 
sentence  rather  than  be  drafted  for  a  war  he 
believes  Is  unjust.  Similarly,  the  question  of 
amnesty  is  going  to  confront  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. Here  again  we  will  face  a  difficult  ques- 
tion but  one  which  lawyers  can  help  to  re- 
solve. 

I  don't  pretend  that  any  of  these  Issues  are 
easy  ones.  They  are  particularly  difficult  for 
the  political  process  to  handle  responsibility 
because  of  their  emotional  content.  But  you 
can  help  in  that  endeavor. 

A  third  issue  more  difficult  to  describe 
precisely  but  equally  fundamental  for  the 
future — is  the  issue  of  privacy.  I  had  been 
a  Senator  for  barely  two  months  before  I 
began  sitting  with  Senator  Sam  Ervln  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee. Over  the  next  few  months  we 
listened  to  the  Army  tell  how  it  spied  on 
members  of  Congress.  We  listened  to  the 
Justice  Department  describe  the  records  it 
keeps.  We  listened  to  dozens  of  witnesses 
tell  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  gather  and  retain 
data  on  individual  citizens. 

Much  of  that  data  is  gathered  in  legiti- 
mate ways  for  legitimate  reasons.  But  what 
concerns  me,  and  what  should  concern  you 
also  as  lawyers,  are  the  safeguards  which 
must  be  employed  to  assure  the  privacy  of 
the  individual. 

We  have  entered  an  era  where  Information 
once  gathered  is  inevitably  retained;  once 
retained  Is  inevitably  exchanged;  once  ex- 
changed is  inevitably  expanded;  and  where 
an  erroneous  entry  acquires  an  existence  of 
Its  own. 

You  have  all  experienced  this  problem  in 
one  way  or  another — a  client  whose  license 
is  revoked  by  mistake,  a  credit  record  baaed 
on  a  neighbor's  gossip. 

You  also  have  a  very  important  role  In  de- 
veloping the  solutions — the  guidelines  and 
the  safeguards  to  protect  against  abuse.  You 
can  help  ns  write  the  laws  in  Congress  but 
more  Importantly  you  can  use  your  wisdom 
and  advice  to  counsel  against  unnecessary 
or  irresponsible  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information,  both  in  government  and  in 
Industry. 

I  have  one  final  thought — and  I  think  It 
Is  perhaps  appropriate  to  share  It  with  you 
here  because  it  springs  largely  from  the 
events  surrounding  the  ITT  case. 

The  repercussions  of  th|>  Senate  hearings 
will  be  felt  in  many  different  ways  during 
the  coming  months,  but  there  was  one  over- 
riding issue  In  those  hearings.  It  Is  one  which 
exists  in  any  administration  regardless  of 
party,  and  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
people's  faith  In  their  government.  That  is- 
sue is  the  ventilation  of  our  entire  system 
of  government. 

One  goal  we  must  set  is  the  development 
of  new  and  better  ways  to  assure  that  public 
business  is  conducted  in  public. 

The  ITT  case  proved  to  many  people  what 
they  had  believed  all  along — that  govern- 
ment is  not  responsive  to  the  individual 
citizen  but  only  to  powerful  Interest  groups 
whether  corporate  or  labor.  I  saw  a  poll  the 
other  day  which  was  taken  in  Ohio.  It  showed 
that  16  percent  of  the  people  had  faith  In 
the  Congress  18  percent  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  21  percent  in  the  Presidency.  In  other 
words,  about  80  percent  of  the  people  In  that 
state  had  no  confidence  in  any  branch  of  the 
federal  government. 


I  dont  think  any  one  of  us  can  Ignore  those 
kinds  of  warning  signals.  As  a  politician  I 
certainly  cant,  but  as  lawyers  you  can't 
either  because  unless  we  can  restore  that 
confidence  It  will  erode  the  very  basis  of  an 
orderly  society — ^the  law  itself. 


THE  PASSPORT  OFFICE  AND 
AUTOMATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
world  around  us  becomes  more  com- 
puterized and  plasticized  dally,  I  noted 
with  interest,  an  article  in  the  May  20 
New  York  Times. 

The  article,  by  Benjamin  Welles,  de- 
tails some  of  the  pressures  on  Prances  G. 
Benight,  Director  of  the  n.S.  Passport 
Office. 

Regardless  of  a  person's  opinion  on 
how  our  wallets  have  grown  to  the  bulg- 
ing point  with  those  little  plastic  cards 
over  the  past  few  years,  the  article  con- 
tains useful  and  educational  information 
about  the  problems  of  the  Passport  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Welles'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Passpobt  Cbsef  FICRTS  "QADOnST" 
(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washinoton,  May  20. —  Frances  O.  Knight, 
director  of  the  United  States  Passport  Office, 
is  standing  firm  against  moimting  pressures 
for  what  She  describes  as  "pie-in-the-sky 
gadgertry." 

The  object  of  Miss  Knight's  Ire  is  a  de- 
mand by  airlines,  the  travel  industry.  Presi- 
dential panels  and  some  foreign  countries  for 
the  early  development  of  an  embossed,  or 
coded,  plastic  card  in  place  of  the  familiar 
book-type  passport  used  by  American  and 
foreign  travelers  throughout  the  world.  Last 
year  2,850,000  passports  were  Issued  to  United 
States  travelers  at  a  standard  cost  of  $12 
each. 

The  card  would  bear  the  traveler's  name 
and  other  pertinent  details  normally  found 
at  least— could  be  read  electronically  by  ma- 
chines at  international  airports  and  other 
ports  of  entoy.  Speed  and  convenience  are 
cited  as  the  principal  benefits. 

In  January  a  possport  subcommittee  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
meeting  In  Montreal,  recommended  develop- 
ment of  such  a  card,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion is  now  being  studied  by  that  group's 
124-member  governments.  Miss  Knight,  rep- 
resenting the  United  Statee,  abstained  when 
the  subcommittee  voted  to  make  its  recom- 
mendation. 

"Vm.  not  against  progress,  but  I'm  totally 
opposed  to  pressures  by  groups,  some  of  whom 
are  self-serving  and  others  merely  Ignorant," 
she  said  in  a  recent  Interview.  "I'm  against 
Ideaa  that  are  half-baked,  technologically  im- 
workable  and  totally  unrealistic  In  terms  of 
cost." 

POSTS    or    KNTET    DISCUSSKD 

In  the  first  place,  Miss  Knight  noted,  there 
are  286  separate  ports  of  entry  and  exit  in 
the  United  States.  Unless  each  was  equij^ed 
with  a  fool-proof  electronic  "scanner"  to  read 
cards,  and  xmless  each  was,  in  turn, 
connected  to  a  giant  computer  established 
at  mmxt  central  point  in  the  United  States, 
she  asserted,  the  system  would  break  down. 
Travelers  wishing  to  avoid  United  States  con- 
trols would  use  entry  ports  without  scanners. 

Furthermore,  she  said  147  foreign  coim- 
trles  BtlU  require  United  States  travelers  to 
have  entry  visas  stan4>ed  Into  their  pass- 
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ports,  and  plastic  cards  would  have  no  space 
for  visas. 

"Some  people  are  urging  'piggy-back'  cards 
with  attached  visa-sheets,"  she  said,  "but 
this  doesnt  simplify  anything — it  only  com- 
plicates it.  Very  few  foreign  countries  are 
going  to  have  the  money  or  technology  to  de- 
velop automated  travel  cards  for  10  years 
at  least." 

Noting  reports  that  there  may  be  as  many 
as  two  million  alien  who  have  entered  the 
United  States  as  tourists  and  who  have 
since  "disappeared"  into  the  American  popu* 
latlon.  Miss  Knight  stressed  the  importance 
of  tight  passport  controls  to  cut  down  Inter- 
national crime,  drug-running  and  espionage. 

She  cited  an  INTERPOL  report  last  Dec. 
23  disclosing  the  arrest  of  a  criminal  ring  and 
the  recovery  of  SOS  blank  or  stolen  passports 
from  20  countries. 

"At  the  last  three  I.CA.O.  meetings  I've 
urged  immediate  steps  to  standardize  the  lo- 
cation and  details  of  requisite  information 
in  all  passports,"  she  said. 

rooiPROor  system  sought 

Miss  Knight  said  that  62  countries  had  sent 
officials  to  study  the  workings  of  the  United 
States  Passport  Office,  which  she  described 
as  the  "most  efficient"  in  the  world.  By  iising 
111  specially  designed  passport- writing  ma- 
chines in  Its  11  offices  across  the  nation,  it 
last  year  Issued  passports  with  an  average 
delay  of  three  to  five  days,  she  said.  The 
agency,  moreover,  earned  $22-mlllion  and 
spent  less  than  $9-mllllon. 

Last  week  Miss  Knight  announced  the  let- 
ting of  a  $160,000  contract  to  Computer 
Sciences  Corporation  of  Falls  Church,  Va., 
for  a  year's  study  of  a  possible  new  foolproof 
travel  document.  Miss  Knight  stressed  that 
she  had  no  objection  to  a  travel  "card"  pro- 
vided it  was  secure  and  internationally  ac- 
ceptable. 

"No  evidence  has  been  produced,"  she  said, 
"that  any  mechanism  can  match  the  Inspec- 
tlon-and-clearance  time  of  an  alert,  knowl- 
edgeable inspector  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  at  entry  ports,  which 
has  been  estimated  at  5  to  10  seconds." 

Three  years  ago  while  in  France  inspecting 
French  prototype  plastic  travel  cards.  Miss 
Knight  was  interested  by  a  card  with  a  pic- 
ture of  a  pretty  young  woman  on  it.  plus 
embossed  routine  details  of  her  birthplace, 
domicile  and  age. 

"There  were  some  coded  dots  and  dashes 
on  the  back,"  Miss  Knight  recalled,  Uughlng, 
"and  flnaUy  they  told  me  that  this  was  a  rec- 
ord of  her  arrest  for  prostitution  in  Marseilles 
some  years  ago.  Do  you  think  the  American 
people  are  going  to  accept  any  sort  of  card 
without  knowing  exactly  what's  coded  In  It?" 


FRANCHISEES   OR   INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESSMEN? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  case  can 
be  made  that  all  franchisees  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  court  and  claim 
damages  from  arbitrary  termination, 
such  as  would  be  provided  gasoline  re- 
tailers in  S.  3642,  the  bill  Senator  Ervin 
and  I  introduced  yesterday. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  attempting  to  per- 
suade Senators  of  the  merit  of  that  case 
for  some  time.  Thus  far,  unfortunately, 
I  have  not  been  persuasive. 

But  I  shall  keep  trying. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  if  Congress 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  give  access  to  the 
courts  to  all  franchisees,  at  least  it 
should  provide  this  for  gasoline  retailers. 

The  theory  is  that  franchisees  are  "in- 
dependent businessmen."  That  is  a 
theory  strongly  embraced  by  the  parent 
companies  in  this  industry— the  oil  com- 


panies— but  vehemently  denied  by  the 
retailers  themselves. 

As  a  part  of  its  investigation  of  gaso- 
line marketing,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  and  heard 
testimony  from  or  interviewed  hun- 
dreds— or  perhaps  thousands — of  these 
"independent  businessmen." 

The  common  thread  throughout  was 
that  the  retailers  felt  more  like  serfs  than 
freemen. 

A  questionnaire  cent  out  by  the  sub- 
committee to  gather  information  on 
practices  in  the  industry  elicited  some 
tsrpical  responses. 

One  gasoline  retailer  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  quite  a  few  gripes  off  his 
chest.  Listen  to  his  story: 

I  had  to  remove  Hertz  Truck  Rental  be- 
cause "the  trucks  spoilt  the  archltectiu-al 
beauty  of  the  station."  "The  trucks  also  in- 
terfered with  the  sale  of  gasoline  because 
they  block  up  the  driveways,  etc.,"  I  was  told. 
Furthermore,  my  lease  forbids  me  from  hav- 
ing the  trucks  on  the  company's  property. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  on  the  same 
street  that  I  am  located,  my  company  sells 
gasoline  to  a  cooperative  which  in  t\im  re- 
tails for  32.9  and  37.9  (lower  than  my  sug- 
gested prices  from  the  company) .  The  com- 
pany representatives  have  told  me  that  the 
gasoline  Is  sold  to  the  cooperative  at  the 
same  price  that  it  Is  sold  to  me.  This  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  not  believe  their  story.  As  of 
this  writing,  I  have  been  forced  to  drop  my 
prices  to  meet  the  competition  from  the  co- 
operative. 

The  oil  company  la  always  suggesting  to  me 
the  idea  of  a  24-hour  operation — although 
the  economic  factors  do  not  indicate  longer 
hours,  but  rather  shorter  hours  in  order  to 
keep  expenses  down  (especially  wages  and 
employee  theft  when  the  dealer  is  away). 

I  would  like  to  see  something  done  about 
these  long  hours  and  seven  days  per  week 
stipulated  in  the  lease.  In  my  locality,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  three  other  gasoline  sta- 
tions and  at  9 :  00  pjn.  at  night  there  is  hardly 
sufficient  business  to  keep  one  of  us  operating 
in  a  profitable  way.  Yet,  all  four  of  us  remain 
open  and  paying  helpers  to  do  nothing.  The 
same  Is  true  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays. 
There  is  no  wonder  so  many  of  us  dealers  go 
out  of  business  every  day. 

His  story  was  not  uncommon.  Another 
dealer  wrote: 

They  try  to  get  us  to  open  earlier  and  cloee 
later.  Pressure  is  on  for  all  of  us  to  buy  more 
from  our  own  company,  tires,  accessories,  bat- 
teries, etc.,  and  large  amounts  at  one  time. 

Our  rent  has  been  Increased,  and  our  price 
on  gas  has  gone  up  one-tenth  of  a  cent;  but 
ovx  profit  on  gas  has  not  been  even  as  much 
as  we  made  10  years  ago.  How  can  we  get 

■head we  cannot  have  a  40-hour  week 

like  humans,  stire  we  are  businessmen  but 
work  100  hours  or  more  or  have  nothing. 

One  of  the  questions  on  the  form  re- 
lated to  pressures  upon  gasoline  dealers 
to  buy  motor  oil,  tires,  batteries  or  acces- 
sories from  their  franchisor. 

Obviously,  the  retailers  are  still  feeling 
this  pressure.  Scaae  sample  replies: 

They  expect  you  to  buy  their  products  and 
you  know  that  future  leases  and  improve- 
ments are  based  partially  on  this.  They  say, 
'if  you  don't  buy  our  tires,  etc.,  we  will  not 
repair  your  station  equipment.  . .  .*  My  com- 
pany makes  it  very  clear  to  their  dealers  that 
if  the  dealer  does  not  seU  enough  tires, 
batteries,  oil  and  accessories  to  satisfy  them 
that  the  dealer's  lease  will  not  be  extended 
or  renewed. 


One  dealer  had  a  new  "accessory"  be- 
ing forced  on  him : 

"They  are  always  checking  shelf  stock- 
tires,  etc.,  pushing  their  brand  down  your 
throat.  We  even  have  to  sell  fertilizer  which 
we  pay  more  for  then  they  sell  it  to  indi- 
vidual accounts." 

A  good  percentage  of  the  dealers  told 
us  that  they  didn't  feel  they  could  set 
their  own  retail  prices — ^many  saying 
that  they  feared  they  would  be  shortened 
in  services  if  they  did  not  adhere  to  the 
franchisor's  suggested  prices. 

One  dealer  had  good  evidence  that 
fears  of  retaliation — at  least  in  his  case — 
were  not  unfounded. 

Asked  if  the  franchisor  usually  sug- 
gests the  retail  price,  the  dealer  checked 
the  "Yes"  box.  Asked  if  he  usually  posted 
that  suggested  price,  he  checked  the 
"No"  box.  Asked  if  he  believed  deviating 
from  the  suggested  price  might  bring 
htm  difficulty  from  the  company,  he 
checked  the  "Yes"  box  and  wrote  in  how 
he  knew — "They  are  canceling  me." 

Mr.  President,  why  do  the  retailers  go 
along  with  the  demands  of  their  parent 
companies?  For  the  reason  some  of  them 
stated  in  the  quotes  I  have  cited:  They 
fear  termination. 

And  termination  for  a  gasoline  re- 
tailer is  not  as  simple  as  picking  up  your 
pink  slip  and  starting  the  himt  for  an- 
other job.  As  Senator  Ervin  has  said, 
these  dealers  have  Investments  of  their 
own  ranging  from  $12,500  to  $25,000  in 
their  stations.  More  than  dollars,  many 
have  worked  years  to  build  up  goodwill 
and  customer  acceptance  in  their  loca- 
tion. 

In  short,  they  are  independent  busi- 
nessmen when  it  comes  to  scratching  to- 
gether the  investment  to  get  into  busi- 
ness— but  are  not  independent  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  how  most  profitably  to 
nm  that  station  or  when  to  pull  out  of 
the  business.  Those  decisions  often  are 
made  in  some  office  far  distant  from 
their  station. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  think  it  is 
asking  little  to  allow  any  franchisee  who 
feels  he  has  been  arbitrarily  canceled 
to  go  to  court  and  try  to  prove  damages. 
This  strikes  me  as  the  ultimate  in  fair- 
ness. 

But  If  we  are  now  willing  to  go  only 
part  way,  it  seems  the  gasoline  retailer 
is  a  good  first  start.  Certainly,  I  am  not 
aware  of  another  area  of  franchising 
with  a  failure  rate  of  35  percent  nation- 
ally and  up  to  50  percent  in  certain  lo- 
cations. 

Also,  enacting  this  bill  would  help  a 
goodly  number  of  franchisees,  for  the 
gasoline  retailers  make  up  almost  one- 
half  of  the  406,000  franchisees  in  the 
Nation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  and  necessary  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  am  happy  to  join  Senator 
Ervin  in  sponsoring  it — and  further  to 
applaud  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  concern. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
VIETNAM   POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  evidence 
of  support  for  the  President's  policy  re- 
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garding  Vietnam  continues  to  appear. 
Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Senate  three  items  coming  from  Colo- 
rado. 

First.  Mr.  President,  the  city  council 
of  Thornton,  Colo.,  has  gone  on  record 
with  a  resolution  of  resounding  support 
for  the  President.  I  know  the  President 
is  deeply  grateful  to  the  people  of  Thorn- 
ton. I  conunend  the  city  council  and  the 
city  of  Thornton,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  Peoples  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  have  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict In  defense  of  their  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  these  Peoples  have  asked  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
aided  these  Peoples  In  defense  of  their  free- 
dom, and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  severely  criticized,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and 

Whereas,  some  critics  are  those  who  open- 
ly and  overtly  are  sympathetic  with  and  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Communism,  and 

Whereas,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  has  made  many 
attempts  to  seek  an  end  to  these  hostilities, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Communist  forces  continue 
to  Invade  and  attempt  to  force  their  will  on 
the  Peoples  of  South  Vietnam  and  other 
neighboring  countries;  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Thornton,  Colorado,  as  follows: 

1.  That  full  support  is  given  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  to  continue  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary action  and  protective  measures  to  in- 
sure the  orderly  retiim  of  American  person- 
nel consistent  with  their  safety  and  insuring 
freedom  for  the  Peoples  of  South  Vietnam. 

Passed  and  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  City  Council  this  8th  day  of  May, 
AX)..  1972. 

City  of  Thornton,  Colorado. 

Tom  CABitn.LO, 

itf  oyor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  evidence  that  the 
newspapers  of  Colorado  have  been  reflec- 
tive and  supportive  during  this  difQcult 
period.  As  an  example  of  responsible,  In- 
telligent Colorado  Journalism,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoso  an  editorial 
from  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  and  the 
Pueblo  Star-Journal.  The  editorial  is 
headlined  "Nixon's  Defensive  Act  Neces- 
sary." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  DErxNsivi:  Act  Nxcxssast 

In  addition  to  the  abandonment  of  17  mU- 
Uon  South  Vietnamese  to  North  Vietnamese 
savagery,  la  the  Important  question  of  the 
welfare  of  60,000  American  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  who  have  been  scheduled  to  leave 
the  country  during  the  next  severail  months. 

President  Nixon's  action  to  blockade  the 
major  port  of  Haiphong  and  conduct  aerial 
attacks  on  raUroads,  bridges  and  supply  de- 
pots is  not  an  aggressive  act,  but  rather  a 
much-needed  defensive  action  to  try  to  stop 
the  Invasion  by  North  Vietnam  which  also 
threatens  American  troops  who  would  be  sac- 


rificed to  the  unpredictable  and  wanton 
treachery  of  the  North  Vietnamese  farces. 
The  aggressor  In  this  Instance  is  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  unanswered  and  Imponderable  ques- 
tion Is  why  the  North  Vietnamese  undertook 
the  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  In  March 
when.  If  they  had  waited  no  more  than  six 
months,  practically  all  American  forces 
would  have  been  withdrawn  In  accordance 
with  President  Nixon's  schedule  of  with- 
drawal. 

The  President's  course  of  action  should 
make  the  North  Vietnamese  question  their 
own  policy  as  to  why  they  Jumped  the  gim  to 
try  to  accomplish  a  military  victory  and  then 
contend  that  they  had  actually  pushed  the 
Americans  out  of  South  Vietnam.  Are  they 
trying  to  reason  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
not  have  acceded  to  the  planned  withdrawal 
nor  to  permitting  South  Vietnam  to  hold 
elections  as  to  what  form  of  government  they 
want  and  who  should  be  their  leaders? 

The  President's  action  is  bold  and  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  which  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  would  have  advocated,  as  he  did  when 
President  Truman  prevented  him  from 
bombing  North  Korea  and  pursuing  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  armies  to  assure 
their  defeat. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  North  Viet- 
nam Invasion  in  strength  has  been  under- 
taken with  the  i4>proval  of  Russia  which  Is 
the  principal  supplier  and  is  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  buildup  of  all  materiel  with 
no  other  purpose  in  mind  than  that  it  was 
to  be  used  for  the  complete  military  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  so  strange,  and  evidence  of  foggy 
thinking,  to  see  protesters  In  the  United 
States  turning  their  backst>n  their  own  peo- 
ple in  South  Vietnam  as  the  ravages  of  the 
invasion  place  the  outcome  on  a  teeter-totter 
unless  some  massive  defensive  moves  are 
undertaken. 

His  decision  altered  the  terms  by  which 
he  would  end  direct  U.S.  miUtary  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Once  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
are  released,  once  an  internationally  super- 
vised ceasefire  has  begun  in  Indochina,  he 
said,  the  United  States  will  cease  all  acts  of 
force  and  within  four  months  withdraw  all 
U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  No  longer  would 
the  U.S.  insist  on  linking  total  withdrawal 
to  the  progress  of  Vietnamization.  Nor  would 
the  proposal  Include  demands  that  the  In- 
vading North  Vietnamese  first  pull  back  be- 
hind their  own  borders. 

Had  this  been  Mr.  Nixon's  only  message 
Monday  night,  it  Is  not  hard  for  \ib  to  Imag- 
ine that  it  would  have  been  read  here  at 
home  as  a  capitulation  by  the  President  to 
his  most  passionate  critics.  In  his  press 
briefing,  Henry  Kissinger  made  oblique  ref- 
erence to  this  Irony.  "The  modification  of 
our  peace  proposal,"  he  said,  "corresponds 
with  what  was  the  accepted  wisdom  every- 
where only  a  little  while  ago." 

Only  through  such  a  stand  as  that  taken 
by  the  President  are  the  elements  of  a  solu- 
tion placed  on  top  of  the  table  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  American  lives  as  well  as  to  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment for  a  country  of  17  million  persons 
who  at  no  time  have  ever  indicated  that 
they  want  to  be  ruled  by  Communists. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  share  with  the  Senate  a  news 
story  concerning  a  poll  of  opinion  at 
Colorado  State  University.  CSU  students, 
like  most  Americans,  are  anxious  to  end 
the  war.  In  addition,  the  students,  like 
most  Americans,  support  the  President's 
recent  actions  against  North  Vietnam  as 
measures  designed  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 


cle puldlshed  in  the  Denver  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CSU  VoTX  Raps  Wab,  OK's  Minimo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. — Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity students  voting  on  a  Vietnam  war 
referendum  Monday  and  Tuesday  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  war  in  general  but 
Virere  split  nearly  even  on  the  mining  of  North 
Vietnamese  ports. 

Ilie  referendum  was  sponsored  by  the  stu- 
dent governing  body  and  was  broken  down 
Into  three  questions. 

Students  voted  1,738-1,102  In  expressing 
opposition  to  the  war  in  general  and  voted 
1,470-1,377  against  a  statement  expressing 
oi^osition  to  the  mining  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese ports. 

The  third  question  dealt  with  a  proposed 
allocation  of  $300  to  antiwar  groups  on  cam- 
pus and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  1,831-1,268. 

About  2,900  Of  the  17,000  students  attend- 
ing CSU  cast  their  ballots  In  the  referendum. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  privilege  of  advising  Senators 
of  a  touching  telephone  conversation 
between  several  of  my  constituents  and 
Mr.  Lev  Lemer  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  learned  that  a  subsequent,  and 
equally  important,  conversation  tran- 
spired between  Mr.  Lemer  and  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Stuart  Lotwin. 

I  should  like  to  advise  Senators  of  that 
conversation  as  well  as  of  the  contents 
of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Lotwin  received 
from  Mr.  Lemer. 

These  communications  add  a  very 
touching  human  perspective  to  the  ur- 
gent plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  a  telephone  conversation  on 
March  11,  1972,  and  a  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Telspbonx  CoNvxnaanoir 

Between:  Lev  Lemer,  Leningrad,  VSBS..  and 
S.  3.  Lotwin.  Los  Angeles.  California 

Re  Soviet  Jewish  Immigration  to  Israel. 

Maxch  11, 1972. 

S.L.  Hello;  Is  this  Lev? 

LX.Tes. 

S.L.  Lev,  this  Is  Stuart  Lotwin  again  In 
Los  Angeles. 

LJLTes. 

SX.  How  are  you? 

L.L.  We  are  bad  because  we  do  not  get  the 
permission  to  go  to  Israel. 

SX.  Tou  still  have  not  received  your  per- 
mission? 

L.L.  We  have  heard  that  they  will  give  the 
permission  only  in  1974. 

SX.  1974,  they  said? 

LX.  This  is  very  hard  news  for  us— do  you 
understand? 

SX.  Yes.  yes,  keep  talking.  Who  told  you 
"In  1974?" 

L.L.  I  was  said  by  OVIR.  This  Is  the  Soviet 
organ  who  gives  the  permission  .  .  .  OVIR. 

SX.  Oh,  O.VIR.,  right? 

L.L.  Tea.  I  know  that  many  of  my  friends 
cannot  get  the  permission  too. 

S.L.  Yes.  I  know  that. 

LX.  Only  a  few  permissions  between  my 
friends  ...  do  you  understand? 

SX.  Yes,  only  a  few  of  your  friends  have 
received  permission  . . .  Let  ma  talk  a  second. 
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Lev.  You  were  told  that  you  cannot  get  per- 
mission untU  1974. 

L.L.  Yes.  It  was  said  by  the  KKB.  Do  you 
understand? 

SX.  Yes.  I  understand  ...  I  understand.  I 
see.  Lev,  are  you  working  now? 

LX.  Yes,  I  am  working  but  at  my  work 
was  a  collective  meeting  who  offered  to  me 
to  refusal  from  my  desire  to  go  to  Israel. 

SX.  Yes,  I  remember  that. 

L.L.  After  my  refusal,  they  decided  I  ^h-lW 
be  dismissed.  But,  no.  I  am  working  for  the 
present  time. 

SX.  Well,  that's  good. 

L.L.  Yes,  and  the  same  meeting  was  of  the 
work  of  my  wife. 

SX.  Yes,  the  same  with  your  wife. 

LX.  Yes. 

SX.  I  see.  Are  you  working  as  a  mechanical 
engineer? 

LX.  Yes,  I  am  mechanical  engineer.  But 
no,  I  was  sent  as  a  mover  of  the  vegetable 
cases  during  15  days. 

SX.  I  see.  You  went  back  to  work  In  16 
days. 

LX.  Yes. 

S.L.  And  your  profession  Is  as  an  engineer? 

LX.  Yes,  I  am  mechanical  engineer  at 
present. 

SX.  Lev,  let  me  tell  you  some  things  that 
are  going  on  here;  first  about  you  and  then 
about  things  otherwise.  Now,  OK  are  you 
listening? 

LX.  Yes. 

SX.  Your  name  and  the  city  Leningrad 
and  the  message  that  you  gave  us  last  time, 
"Do  Not  Forget  Us"  is  on  a  big  sign  on  one 
of  the  busiest  streets  in  Los  Angeles 

LX.Yes. 

8.L.  So  that  your  name  is  up  there  for 
everyone  to  see  and  many  people  have  seen  It. 

L.L.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much. 

S.L.  The  other  thing  that  has  happened— 
I  was  in  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  several  weeks  ago,  and  our  last 
conversation  was  put  on  tape  and  this  was 
played  for  a  number  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  said  that  they  are  going  to  try  to 
help  you. 

LX.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much. 

SX.  And  yoiir  name  and  this  conversation 
win  be  read  on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Sunday,  next  week,  for  every  Senator 
to  hear.  Now,  In  the  meantime,  these  people 
are  trying  to  help  you  specifically  to  get  out  of 
Russia  to  Immigrate  to  Israel. 

LX.  Yes.  fhank  you. 

SX.  And  we  are  trying  very  hard  to  make 
this  happen. 

L.L.  Yes,  thank  you  for  your  help. 

SX.  Well,  we  are  trying. 
LX.   Yes,   and   our   greetings   to   all   our 
friends. 

8.L.  Pine.  We  are  talking  about  everyone 
but  specifically  with  you. 
L.L.  Yes. 

SX.  Now,  also,  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the 
other  activities  that  are  going  on  In  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  people  within  the 
Soviet.  First,  on  the  end  of  i^ull.  the  last  day 
of  the  month  of  April,  across  the  Coxmtry.  a 
day  called  "Solidarity  Day  for  Soviet  Jews." 
meaning  that  everyone  Is  standing  behind 
them.  Petitions   (several  mlUlons  of  people 
are  signing  these)  are  going  to  our  President 
Nixon  80  that  when  he  goes  to  Moscow  In  May. 
to  ask  him  to  Influence  his  counterparts  In 
Russia  to  help  free  the  political  prisoners,  to 
grant  the  equal  rights  to  everyone  and  to 
■peed  the  visas. 
L.L.  We  sent  a  letter  to  President. 
BX.  You  did?  Good.  good. 
LX.  This  was  our  ai^llcatlon  to  him  far 
the  help. 
SX.  I  see;  when  did  you  send  the  letter? 
LX.  Near  three  weeks  ago. 
8.L.  Three  weeks  ago?  OK,  we  have  a  way 
to  find  out  maybe  if  they  have  been  received. 
Let  me  tell  you  some  other  things  before 


getting  back  so  you  can  tell  other  people 
what's  happening.  In  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress ttoere  is  what  we  call  legislation  to  be 
able  to  provide  money  to  Israel  to  resettle 
people  coming  from  Russia. 
L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  A  very,  very  Important  thing  is  the 
Information  Agency  here  having  regular  ten 
minute  broadcasts  at  49  meters  or  6040  KC 
at  7:15  a.m.  on  Sundays,  and  11:15  p.m.  on 
Mondays.  This  will  be  a  program  beamed 
only  about  Jewish  people  wlithin  Russia. 

L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  The  United  States  State  Department, 
the  Foreign  Office,  is  starting  to  print  up 
and  distribute  to  the  Country  pamphlets, 
books  about  the  mistreatment  of  Jews  in 
Russia. 

LX.  Yes. 

S.L.  I  heard  Congressman  Bell — remember 
he  was  In  Leningrad  m  January? 

LX.  This  year! 

S.L.  That's  right,  this  year.  I  heard  him 
speak.  He  spoke  before  a  gathering  of  about 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  very  influential 
people  Thursday  night  In  Los  Angeles,  teU- 
ing  what  the  situation  is  and  what  every- 
one, as  well  as  the  Government,  should  do 
to  help.  So  tell  the  people  that  many  people 
of  high  influence  In  this  Country  are  very 
concerned  and  are  working  very  hard  to 
make  it  1972  Instead  of  1974. 

L.L.  Yes. 

SX.  So.  I  have  not  written  to  you,  but  I  will 
this  week.  I  have  been  busy  trying  to  help 
you  in  other  areas. 

L.X  Yes,  thank  you. 

SX.  Will  you  write  right  away  because  I 
am  also  talking  to  the  Postal  Service  of  the 
United  States  and  have  complained  to  them 
about  the  letters.  And  if  you  write  to  me 
and  I  don't  receive  It,  this  wiU  be  very  help- 
ful. So  they  will  complain  about  the  maU 
not  going  through. 

L.L.  Yes. 

S.L.  Good.  So  anyway,  the  Important  thing 
Is  that  there  is  a  great  feeling  within  the 
United  Staites  of  many  people;  not  only  Jew- 
ish people,  but  non-Jewish  people.  They  want 
to  do  everything  that  they  can  so  that  you 
and  others  like  you  will  be  able  to  go  to 
Israel  to  live  in  your  homeland  as  you  desire. 

L.L.  Send  our  thankful  for  their  confi- 
dence. 

SX.  I  will.  Our  thanks  wlU  be  when  we 
hear  that  you  are  In  Israel;  that  U  the 
thanks.  That  is  the  important  thing  and  we 
are  trying  hard,  and  I  know  that  you  are 
trying  very  hard  too;  so  do  keep  your  confl- 
dence  up  and  your  strength  and  courage 
that  it  will  happen  before  the  OVIR  has  said 
to  you. 

L.L.  Yes. 

SX.  How  Is  your  wife?  Is  she  working? 

L.L.  My  wife  is  OK  now,  but  she  really 
wants  to  go  to  Israel.  It  is  very  hard  for 
her — ^the  waiting. 

SX.  Yes,  I  imagine  it  Is.  And  your  daugh- 
ter, how  Is  she? 

LX.  OK  too. 

S.L.  Good;  Is  She  going  to  school? 

LX.  Yes,  she  go  to  school. 

SX.  That's  good.  Now  one  other  thing. 
In  the  month  of  April,  ev,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  Is  going  to  be  In  Russia.  He  wlU  be 
In  Moscow.  I  have  asked  this  man  to  call  you 
when  he  is  there.  It  will  be  easier  to  talk, 
you  know,  as  far  as  the  transmission  is 
concerned. 

LX.  Yes. 

SX.  We  win  let  you  Imow  his  name  and 
when  he  will  be  there  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing you  would  like  us  to  send  either  for 
yourself  or  for  other  people;  If  you  will  tell 
him.  when  he  gets  back  he  will  tell  me  and 
I  will  arrange  to  have  It  sent.  That  is  prob- 
ably the  easiest  way  to  do  it. 

L.L.  Yes,  I  understand. 

S.L.  I  see.  How  Is  Genrich  Mlrkln? 


L.L.  He  Is  waiting  for  the  permission  too. 

S.L.  Is  he  working? 

L.L.  Yes,  he  is  working  but  his  wife  was 
dismissed. 

S.  L.  What  kind  of  work  did  she  do? 

L.  L.  She  is  an  engineer  too. 

S.  L.  I  see.  He  is  working  and  you  are  work- 
ing as  engineers? 

L.  L.  No,  he  Is  on  the  light  work  and  she 
does  not  get  the  new  work. 

S.  L.  I  see.  Does  yoiu*  wife  speak  English, 
Lev? 

L.  L.  No.  O.-Uy  a  little;  not  much. 

S.  L.  Does  she  speak  Hebrew? 

L.  L.  Not  much. 

S.  L.  She  is  right  there  with  you  isn't  she? 

L.  L.  Yes. 

S.  L.  What  is  her  name? 

L.  L.  Zlna. 

8  L.  And  what  Is  your  daughter's  name? 

L.  L.  Asya. 

S.  L.  That's  a  very  pretty  name — Zina  and 
Asya;  they  are  pretty  names.  I  have  one  other 
thing  about  your  visa  to  Israel.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  work  on  that  here,  myself,  with 
the  help  of  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States  that  I  have  been  talking  to.  I  have 
one  question:  In  your  work  before,  you  were 
dismissed,  did  you  have  a  Class  I  Security 
Classification? 

L.  L.  What?  Repeat  that. 

S.  L.  Did  you  have  a  Security  Classification; 
was  yoiir  work  secret? 

L.  L.  No.  I  was  not  connected  with  secret 
work. 

S.  L.  You  were  not? 

L.  L.  Yes. 

S.  L.  I  see;  because  there  is  a  law  In  Rus- 
sia. . . . 

L.  L.  Yes. 

S.  L.  OK,  weU  that's  Important  because  111 
be  asked  that  since  you're  an  engineer.  WeU, 
what  I'll  do  now  Is  get  back  with  these  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States  and  tell  them  that 
you  have  been  told  that  you  cannot  leave 
until  1974,  and  ask  them  to  put  whatever 
infiuence  they  can  to  make  1974,  1972.  God 
wUling. 

L.  L.  Yes,  of  course. 

S.  L.  OK,  so  we'U  try  and  you  wait  until 
we'll  be  calling  you  later  and  when  my  con- 
tact does  go  to  Moscow  he  wlU  talk  to  you 
and  there  wlU  be  more  time  for  you  to  talk. 
Give  our  best  regards  to  your  wife,  to  your 
friends,  to  your  family.  .  . 

L.  L.  Yes,  thank  you  and  give  our  greetings 
too. 

S.  L.  Yes,  we  will;  our  hearts  are  with  you. 

L.  L.  Thank  you. 

S.  L.  I  do  hope  that  I  will  see  you  this  year 
In  Jerusalem  and  that  we'll  be  together  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Finally,  Passover, 
which  will  be  OMnlng  soon,  at  our  Synagogue 
there  Is  a  big  sedar  and  we  are  all  going  to 
be  talking  about  the  true  meaning  this  year 
of  "Let  my  people  go,"  for  people  like  yourself 
Into  Israel.  I  especiaUy  want  to  give  you 
special  greetings  for  Passover  because  this 
Is  the  true  exodus  that  Is  hi4>pening  in  our 
life  time. 

L.  L.  Yes,  I  understand. 

8.  L.  We  will  be  with  you  In  spirit  and  will 
continue  to  work  hard  to  make  this  dream 
become  a  fact. 
L.  L.  Yes,  thank  you. 

8.  L.  So  please  give  our  regards  and  we  wiU 

see  you  in  Jerusalem  and  our  goal  is  that  we 

will  see  you  In  Jerusalem  this  year  not  1974. 

L.  L.  Baahana  Haaot  (In  this  year) . 

S.  L.  Yes,  I  \inderstand  what  you  said,  but 

I  dont  spmk  Hebrew  well.  I  repeat  the  same 

to  you.  You  are  better  than  I  am  at  Hebrew. 

L.  L.  Yes,  yes. 

S.  L.  L'hltraot.  (See  you  soon). 
L.  L.  I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  In  Israel 
this  year. 

S.L.  Absolutely;  absolutely.  That's  our 
goal,  and  we  wlU  try  to  make  that  come  true. 
So  you  keep  your  courage  and  spirit  up. 
and  we'll  be  talking  to  you  again  In  April 
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LL.  Yes,  yes,  of  course. 
S.L.  GkKKl.  so,  Shalom  and  a  Happy  Pesach 
(Passover). 
L.L.  Yes.  Shalom. 
S-L.  Oood-bye. 

Mr.  Stuart  J.  Lotwin, 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

DXAB  Stuabt:  I  was  glad  to  get  yoxir  letter 
and  earlier  to  bear  you  on  the  telephone. 
Such  signs  of  attention  and  your  care  sup- 
port us  In  these  hard  days  of  the  waiting  of 
permission  for  the  departure  to  Israel,  of 
the  waiting  of  meeting  with  our  Homeland 
by  whose  anxieties,  difficulties  and  successes 
we  live  already  now  being  far  from  our  Home. 
My  family  consists  of  four  persons.  The 
youngest  of  us,  my  girl,  Is  11,  and  the  oldest, 
my  mother-in-law.  Is  64.  But  aU  we  are 
living  now  only  by  one  hope  and  dream  and 
by  their  soon  realization. 

The  documents  for  the  official  registra- 
tion of  the  permission  on  the  d^art\ire  to 
Israel  were  handed  by  us  In  Soviet  com- 
petent organs  already  one  year  ago.  But  on 
all  these  applications  and  following  ad- 
dresses we  got  only  refusals.  And  recently  we 
were  announced  that  we  should  get  the 
permission  only  in  1074. 

It  Is  very  bard  to  wait  and  we  don't  want 
to  submit  that  much  time  else  we  shall  be 
separated  from  our  homeland. 

In  addition  my  motber-ln-law  Is  already 
many  years,  the  hard  life  had  undermined 
her  strength.  In  the  last  war  she  had  lost  her 
husband,  the  father  of  my  wife  Zlna,  and 
was  forced  to  live  on  the  scanty  earning 
working  as  a  telegraphist  and  to  bring  up  her 
daughter.  They  bad  lived  all  terrible  days 
of  the  blockade  In  Leningrad.  All  this  had 
undermined  her  health  and  will  she  can 
live  till  those  days  when  she  will  step  on  the 
land  with  which  in  every  her  Passover  prayer 
she  dreamt  to  meet  in  the  next  year. 

Her  daughter,  my  wife,  Zina  Kats,  36, 
always  was  intimate  with  Jewish  spiritual, 
national  and  religious  life.  Therefore  it  is  so 
clear  her  aspiration  and  impatience  to 
waiting. 

Perhaps  from  us  only  I  is  the  fruit  of 
the  revival  of  Jewish  selfconsclousness.  But 
perhaps  because  of  this  that  I  later  than 
they  bad  understood  where  my  Homeland  my 
aspiration  for  my  people  Isnt  weaker  but 
stronger. 

Now  I  and  my  wife  work  but  situation  on 
the  work  and  around  us  is  strained.  So  as  we 
wait  the  permission  we  constantly  wait  for 
sudden  dismissals,  collective  meetings  where 
to  everybody  for  our  desire  to  live  with  our 
people,  with  our  relatives  is  permitted.  Oive 
us  the  names  a  traitor,  a  criinlnal  and  every- 
body becomes  refined  in  proposals  of  punish- 
ments— into  prison,  or  uranium  mines  and 
more  and  more. 

But  we  are  \uubakable  in  our  desire.  We 
wait  and  hope  that  even  not  next  year  but 
this  year  we  shall  be  in  Jerusalem.  We  believe 
knowing  our  moral  and  jurldiclal  rlgbtness. 
We  fight  and  shall  fight  for  our  right  to  live 
on  our  Homeland.  And  all  these  days  with  us 
the  help  and  the  countenance  of  our  friends 
as  your  ones.  We  are  sure  that  you  wouldn't 
forget  us. 

We  send  In  this  letter  our  not  very  good 
picture.  Everybody  of  us  believes  that  in  life 
we  are  better.  The  picture  tsnt  full.  We  are 
only  three.  There  are  no  mother-in-law  and 
my  mother  and  father  who  will  go  with  us 
to  Israel. 

With  the  best  wishes,  thanks  and  greetings 
to  your  family  and  all  our  friends. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev. 


U.S.  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  yet  innocent  vic- 


tims of  the  unfair  inconsistencies  of  this 
administration's  economic  program  has 
been  the  shoe  industry.  While  price  con- 
trols on  shoes  and  other  finished  leather 
goods  are  vigorously  enforced,  the  cost 
of  the  hides  essential  to  the  shoe  industry 
is  skyrocketing.  XSS.  manufacturers  can- 
not get  the  hides  they  need  because  they 
are  being  exported  to  supply  foreign 
competitors.  The  administration  has  the 
power  to  remedy  these  problems  by  im- 
posing temporary  export  controls — ^but  it 
has  stubbornly  refused  to  act. 

Since  the  beginning  of  phase  I.  the 
prices  of  cattle  hides  in  this  country  have 
more  than  doubled.  The  most  immediate 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  price  in- 
crease has  been  a  sharp  reduction  In  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Argen- 
tina, the  second  largest  supplier  of  cattle 
hides  to  the  world  market.  To  protect  its 
domestic  industry,  Argentina  has  taken 
prompt  action  to  restrict  exports,  and 
Argentina's  hide  exports  have  conse- 
quently dropped  precipitously  from  7.5 
million  in  1970  to  3.2  million  In  1971. 
New  restrictions  imposed  early  this  year 
will  reduce  the  1972  total  to  less  than 
1.3  million  hides. 

The  effect  of  Argentina's  action  has 
been  to  create  a  severe  hide  shortage 
on  the  world  market.  All  the  world's  ma- 
jor hide  suppliers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States,  have  quickly  taken 
steps  to  conserve  the  hides  necessary 
for  their  domestic  industries,  further  de- 
pleting the  supply  on  the  world  market 
and  focusing  drastically  Increased  de- 
mand on  the  U.S.  cattle  hide  market.  As 
a  result,  the  U.S.  footwear  Industry  is 
left  with  less  than  60  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies it  needs.  The  anticipated  increase 
In  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in 
the  United  States  this  year  will  not  off- 
set the  decline  in  Argentine  exports. 

As  a  result  of  administration  inaction 
In  response  to  the  crisis,  virtually  every 
tanner  in  this  country  is  faced  with  hav- 
ing to  curtail  his  operations  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  shoe  industry  Is,  In  turn,  un- 
able to  obtain  the  leather  It  needs  to 
maintain  production  at  an  acceptable 
level.  American  manufacturers  compet- 
ing with  foreign  Industry  for  U.S.  hides 
are  adversely  affected  because,  since  de- 
valuation, foreign  manufacturers  have  a 
currency  advantage  averaging  12  percent 
in  purchasing  raw  materials  in  this 
coxmtry. 

The  Importance  of  the  cattle  hide 
crisis  lies  in  the  fact  that  hide  costs  are 
the  principal  factor  determining  the  cost 
of  making  shoes.  Hide  price  increases  so 
far  are  expected  to  affect  the  retail  cost 
of  American-made  shoes  in  varying  de- 
grees, according  to  size  and  construction. 
Specifically,  the  cost  of  women's  shoes 
will  probably  rise  $1  to  $2,  men's  shoes 
will  cost  $2  to  $4  more,  and  women's 
boots  may  be  as  much  as  $4  to  $6  more 
expensive. 

The  effect  of  such  Increases  on  the 
U.S.  shoe  industry's  competitive  posi- 
tion would  be  disastrous.  They  must  be 
of  special  concern  in  the  light  of  what 
is  already  an  extraordinarily  high  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  industry.  In  my 
home  State  of  Maine,  where  leather-re- 
lated industries  accoimt  for  more  jobs 


than  any  other  Industry  in  the  State,  the 
impact  has  been  painfully  evident.  The 
fact  that  so  many  shoe-manufacturing 
operations  in  this  coimtry  are  small, 
family-owned  businesses  has  made  them 
particularly  vulnerable  to  price  increases 
and  scarcity  of  supplies. 

The  administration  has  made  one  of 
its  major  economic  themes  the  need  for 
American  industry  to  modernize  in 
order  to  meet  foreign  competition.  Tlie 
shoe  industry  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  making  every  effort  to  modern- 
ize, at  considerable  initial  expense.  And 
yet,  despite  its  modem  techniques,  the 
shoe  Industry  Is  being  crippled  by  forces 
beyond  Its  control — but  not  beyond  the 
administration's  control.  Unless  decisive 
action  Is  taken.  Irrevocable  damage  will 
be  done  to  this  industry  which  is  already 
threatened  because  of  growing  foreign 
competition. 

In  resiwnse  to  this  crisis,  in  March  I 
coslgned  a  letter  sent  by  members  of 
the  New  England  delegation  to  the 
President,  urgently  requesting  that  the 
administration  consider  invoking  the 
Export  Control  Act  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  deal  with  this  critical  situation.  No 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  situation  has  become 
steacUly  worse. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  drew  up  the  Export  Control  Act 
and  was  one  of  its  principal  sponsors 
when  it  was  enacted.  The  criteria  it  es- 
tablished for  invocation  of  export  quotas 
were  that  such  action  must  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  domestic  economy  against 
a  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  re- 
duce the  inflationary  impact  of  exces- 
sive demand.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  present  hide  situation  fits 
these  criteria.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  in  its  report  on  the  administration's 
economic  stabllizati(Hi  bill  in  November 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
iag,  and  Urban  Affairs  explained  that 
4ts  amendment  to  the  administration  bill 
requiring  that  the  President  take  action 
to  prevent  shortages  of  raw  materials 
was  directed  specifically  to  the  present 
conditions  in  the  hide  market.  This  fur- 
ther expression  of  congressional  intent 
should  leave  no  question  as  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Export  Control  Act. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  invoke  export  controls  immediately. 
No  clearer  need  for  the  imposition  of 
temporary  export  controls  could  exist. 
There  is  no  justification  for  fmrther  de- 
lay. 

We  do  not  need  permanent  export  con- 
trols. The  Government  has  the  authority 
to  remove  as  well  as  to  Impose  controls, 
and  I  would  certainly  expect  that  they 
could  be  removed  as  soon  as  altered  con- 
ditions in  the  Argentine  cattle  market 
bring  the  world  hide  supply  back  to  pre- 
vious levels.  In  addition,  export  controls 
should  be  tied  to  price  levels.  Effective 
controls  would  reduce  the  inflationary 
impact  of  excessive  and  abnormal  for- 
eign demand  for  JJS.  hides,  and  the  an- 
ticipated result  would  be  stabilization 
of  prices.  Controls  could  and  should  be 
eased  as  it  becomes  evident  that  inflation 
in  the  hide  market  is  subsiding. 
Although  the  effect  of  reasonable  con- 
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trols  on  livestock  producers  and  packers 
would  be  minimal  since  hides  represent 
only  4  or  5  percent  of  the  value  of  catUe 
on  the  hoof,  a  price  floor  should 
also  be  set  so  that  hide  dealers  and 
packers  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
controls.  The  purpose  of  imposing  esq^ort 
quotas  in  this  case  is  simply  to  assure 
the  domestic  industry  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  hides  and  to  stabilize  the 
market.  Controls  should  be  regarded  as 
an  emergency  action  of  as  short  a  dura- 
tion as  is  required.  Controls  were  in- 
voked by  the  President  in  1966,  with  im- 
mediate results,  and  were  lifted  after 
nine  months  in  effect.  If  properly  admin- 
istered, controls  are  a  limited,  reasonable 
measure  of  proven  value. 

In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  Invoke  export  con- 
trols on  a  temporary  basis  to  relieve  the 
scarcity  and  reduce  the  prices  of  hides 
now  affecting  this  coimtry's  tanners,  the 
Price  Commission  has  been  seriously  re- 
miss in  not  taking  action  to  counter  the 
drastic  Increase  in  the  price  of  hides. 
Although  hides  are  subject  to  controls, 
the  Price  Commission's  apparent  dis- 
interest in  enforcing  them  has  rendered 
the  controls  meaningless.  Therefore, 
while  the  Commission  has  been  extremely 
tough  on  leather  and  shoe  manufacturers 
in  preventing  them  from  passing  on  their 
own  high  costs  to  the  consumer.  It  has 
done  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the 
devastating  cost  spiral  which  made  their 
price  increase  requests  unavoidable. 

The  immediacy  and  gravity  for  the 
situation  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
administration  has  had  more  than 
enough  time  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  temporary  invocation  of  export  con- 
trols on  hides  is  not  only  appropriate  un- 
der the  Export  Control  Act,  but  it  is  es- 
sential to  save  the  shoe  industry  from  Ir- 
remedlal  harm.  Thousands  of  jobs  are  at 
stake.  If  the  administration  delays 
longer.  It  will  have  to  take  reqxmsiblllty 
for  the  bitter  results  of  inaction. 


SENATOR  SCOTTS  RECORD  ON  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's new  economic  policy  is 
keyed  to  the  creation  of  more  Jobs  for 
American  workers.  Having  more  Jobs 
means  having  more  money  in  circulation 
and  a  healthier  economy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fnnn  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott),  the  Republican 
leader,  vigorously  supported  the  Job  de- 
velopm^it  tax  credit.  He  also  supported 
Senator  Javit's  plan  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can industry  to  expand  its  work  force. 
By  advocating  the  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing  plans.  Senator  Scon  is 
encouraging  States  and  localities  to  work 
together  on  a  regional  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  RicoRO  a  summary  of  Senator 
Scott's  record  on  behalf  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  regional  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


Job  Oppobtchitt  amd  Recionai. 

DZVKLOPlCZItT — 1 
S2D  CONOaXflS 

Legialation 

S.  10— To  establish  a  national  policy  tar 
metropolitan  centers  and  rural  areas  rela- 
tive to  the  revitallzatlon  of  rural  and  other 
economically-distressed  aretu. 

8.  81 — ^Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  during  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment for  programs  of  public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  persons. 

S.  346 — ^To  provide  incentives  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  or  expanded  job-produc- 
ing Industrial  and  ccmunerclal  estabUsb- 
ments  in  rural  areas. 

8.  576 — TO  authorize  funds  and  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965. 

S.  680 — ^TO  restore  balance  In  the  Federal 
system  of  government  in  the  United  States; 
to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and  resources 
for  State  and  local  government  officials  to  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems; to  achieve  a  Isetter  aUocation  of  total 
public  resources;  and  to  provide  for  the  shar- 
ing with  State  and  local  governments  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by  the 
United  States. 

S.  687 — ^To  authorize  financial  assistance 
for  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 

S.  1430 — ^To  promote  more  efTectlve  man- 
agement of  certain  related  functions  of  the 
Executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and  con- 
solidating those  functions  in  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development. 

8. 1483 — To  further  provide  for  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  system  for  making  credit 
available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and  their 
cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and  to  as- 
aodatlons  and  other  entities  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent. 

S.  1871— To  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1987  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  child-care  faculties  In  low-rent 
boiising  projects  and  to  {Hovlde  that  the 
eligibility  of  a  family  to  remain  In  such  a 
project  despite  Increases  In  Its  total  Income 
shaU  be  determined  solely  on  the  Income  of 
the  family. 

8.  1971— To  eliminate  a  Federal  naviga- 
tional easement  at  Penn's  Landing  along  the 
Delaware  River  in  Philadelphia. 

8. 3516— To  further  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  American  workers. 

8.  2632 — ^To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  tax  credit  for  the 
creation  of  additional  jobs. 

Amdt.  476  to  HR  10947  Riiral  Development 
Tax  Credit.  To  Provide  a  tax  for  the  estab- 
lishmant  of  new  or  expanded  job  productions. 
Industry  and  commercial  establishments  In 
rural  areas. 

»2D  CONCBXSS 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
programs  of  public  service  employment  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment. 

Voted  for  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  which  would  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  during  periods  of  high  un- 
employment to  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  certain  other  eligible 
applicants,  to  hire  the  unemployed  In  "tran- 
sitional" public  service  employment. 

Voted  for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities and  Enforcement  Act  of  1972. 

Voted  to  Increase  funds  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Toutb  Corps  (summer  jobs) . 

Voted  on  an  amendment  to  Increase  funds 
for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission. 

Voted  for  appropriations  to  the  Dq;>art- 
ment  of  Labor  for  emergency  employment 
assistance. 

Voted  for  an  amendment  to  trigger  addi- 


tional unemployment  compensation  when 
unemployment  in  a  state  has  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded 6  per  cent. 

Supported  an  amendment  to  allow  as  a 
business  deduction  (instead  of  a  personal 
deduction)  up  to  $400  per  month  for  do- 
mestic help  and  chUd  care. 

Recorded  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  10  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  to 
Industries  creating  new  jobs  in  rural  areas 
and  in  certain  cities  with  6  per  cent  or  more 
unemployment. 

TBX  9 1ST  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1072 — To  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
purposes  of  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

S.  16 — Rural  Job  Development  Act — ^To 
provide  Income  tax  incentives  and  other  ben- 
efits for  employers  operating  certain  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprises  In  rural  job 
development  areas. 

S.  1079 — To  consent  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Compact. 

S.  1362 — ^To  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  to  assist  in  job  training  ta  low- 
income  areas. 

S.  2940 — To  provide  for  acquisition  of 
property  for  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park  in  PbUadelphia. 

S.  3607 — To  create  a  Rural  Community 
Bank  to  assist  in  rural  community  develop- 
ment by  rntivtng  financial,  technical,  and 
other  assistance  available  for  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  conunerclal,  industrial, 
and  related  private  and  public  facilities  and 
services 

S.J.  Res.  113 — ^To  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
In  the  home  Improvement  industry;  to  ex- 
pand enforcement  activities  in  these  areas. 

Votes 

Voted  to  Increase  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  from  11.624 
bUlion  to  $2,048  blUlon. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  aggregate  of  opportunities  for  job 
training  for  disadvantaged  youth  shaU  in  no 
event  be  less  than  that  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Voted  to  increase  f imds  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  program  under 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act. 

Voted  to  authorize  f\mds  to  extend  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Voted  for  Employment  and  Training  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1970. 

Voted  for  Employment  and  Manpower  Act. 

Voted  for  an  increase  from  $60  to  $100 
million  funds  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  programs  to  be  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1970. 

Voted  to  require  states  to  develop  annual 
comprehensive  manpower  plans. 

Voted  to  create  the  National  Insurance  De- 
velopment Corporation  to  provide  reinsur- 
ance for  insurance  companies  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  riots  and  civU  disorders. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968. 

Voted  for  the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon 
Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  or  loans  to  assist  States  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  in  financing 
the  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  facilities  and 
equipment  In  public  transportation. 

Voted  to  provide  $687.6  mUlion  In  urban 
renewal  funds. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  Increase  from  $200 
to  $500  million  In  funds  for  grants  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities  In  metropolitan 
areas. 
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Legislation 

S.  1592 — ^Natlnal  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act — To  create  a  private  nonprofit  Na- 
tional Home  Foundation  with  authority  to 
make  loans  and  to  offer  technical  assistance 
to  aid  local  organizations  In  conducting 
home  ownership  programs. 

S.  2088 — To  provide  Incentives  for  creation 
by  private  industry  of  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  residents  of  urban 
poverty  areas. 

S.  2134 — ^To  provide  Incentives  for  estab- 
lishment of  new  or  expanded  Job  producing 
Industrial  and  commercial  establishments  in 
rural  areas. 

S.  2219 — ^To  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  cities  and  commiinltles  of 
VS.  develop  and  carry  out  Intensive  local 
programs  of  rat  control  and  extermination. 

S.  2672 — To  establish  a  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  development  of  employment 
and  business  opportunities  in  certain  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

3.  2573 — To  charter  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Corporation  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  participation  in  the  effort  to  re- 
build urban  slums  and  eliminate  poverty  In 
the  U.8. 

3.  3649 — To  provide  private  enterprise  with 
incentives  to  employ  and  train  unemployed 
and  low-income  unskilled  persons  residing 
In  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  to  pro- 
vide community  employment  and  trained  by 
Federal  and  local  governments  as  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort. 

S.  3876 — To  establish  a  community  self- 
determination  program  to  aid  people  of 
urban  and  niral  communities  In  securing 
employment. 

Votes 

Voted  to  Increase  funds  for  grants  to 
neighborhood  facilities  by  tl5  million. 

Voted  to  Increase  fluids  for  the  model  cities 
program  by  $300  million. 

Voted  not  to  limit  contract  authorization 
for  rent  supplement  program  to  $20  million. 

Voted  to  restore  $40  million  In  1968  con- 
tract authorization  for  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

Voted  to  restore  $46  million  In  funds  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Voted  not  to  limit  eligibility  for  the  home- 
ownership  program  to  families  whose  in- 
come was  70  percent  or  less  of  the  prescribed 
limits  for  low-  and  moderate-income  pro- 
grams. 

Voted  to  retain  a  guarantee  program  for 
financing  new  community  land  development. 

Voted  to  give  those  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed in  riots  and  civil  disorders  priority 
la  relocating  In  urban  renewal  areas. 

Voted  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development. 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  for  FT  1966. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  from  90  to  BO  per- 
cent the  Federal  contribution  of  fimds  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  teacher  in  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

Voted  to  stimulate  mortgage  credit  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration — and  Vet- 
erans' Administration-assisted  residential 
construction. 

Voted  to  continue  present  policy  or  re- 
quiring at  least  40  percent  of  assignments  of 
male  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  to  be  pri- 
marily directed  to  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, or  management  of  public  natural  re- 
sources or  recreational  areas. 

Voted  to  establish  a  $200  million  program 
of  grants  to  employers  of  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  training  the  unemployed. 

Voted  not  to  abolish  the  Job  Corps. 

Voted  to  transfer  the  Headstart  program 
for  disadvantaged  pre-school  children  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Office  of  Education  so  that  it  would  be  better 
administered. 


Voted  TMt  to  reduce  the  autliorizatlons  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  by  $198  mlUlon. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Voted  to  add  $26  million  to  the  Headstart 
program  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Voted  to  increase  by  $215  million  funds 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

8BTH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1766 — To  authorize  loans  for  rural  areas 
water  supply;  make  grants  for  nural  com- 
mxinlty  development  planning  and  construc- 
tion. 

8.  3461 — To  aaalat  in  provision  of  adequate 
housing  in  areas  in  which  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  housing  credit  as  a  result  of  the  oc- 
currence of  riots  and  other  civil  disorders. 

Votes 

Voted  to  retain  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram tor  disadvantaged  persons. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  Appalachia  pro- 
grams for  land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion. 

Voted  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velc^ment  Aot  of  1965. 

Voted  for  the  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 

Voted  for  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Aot  of  1966. 

Voted  to  retain  the  voluntary  assistance 
program  for  needy  children  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1966. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opport\inlty 
Amendments  of  1966. 

Voted  for  the  Community  Development 
District  Act  of  1966. 

Voted  for  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 

SSTH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  1274 — To  provide  preference  in  awarding 
certain  government  contracts  to  contractors 
In  areas  of  sut>stantlal  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. 

3.  1832 — To  increase  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 

B.  2782 — To  assist  in  development  of  the 
Appalachian  Region  by  estalishlng  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  by  au- 
thorizing grants  to  be  made  to  assist  In  en- 
couraging local  industry,  health  and  educa- 
tional facilities. 

S.  3025 — Urban  Land  Improvement  and 
Housing  Assistance  Act — ^To  authorize  Fed- 
eral iiK^ntive  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  strengthen  their  capacity  t« 
utilize  land  more  productively. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  an  additional  $587JS 
million  f(»  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Voted  against  reducing  by  $100  million  the 
authorization  of  apprc^riations  to  finance 
youth  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Aot  of  1964. 

Voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

8TTH     CONGRESS 

Legislation 

3.  866 — To  create  a  regional  tntergovem- 
mental  Compact  for  the  Delaware  River 
Basin. 

8.  2982 — To  assure  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing  to  families  displaced  by  con- 
struction of  highways  formlnig  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

8.  3616 — To  establish  an  Office  of  Urban 
Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  order  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  to  serve  as  a  source  of  information  to 
state  and  local  officials. 


Votes 


Voting  not  to  reduce  to  37,000  the  num- 
ber of  public  housing  units  authorized  un- 
der the  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  by  $700  million  au- 
thorized grants  for  lurban  renewal. 

Voted  for  Humphrey-Scott  amendment 
providing  three-fo\irtb8  Federal  contribu- 
tion rather  than  two-thirds  on  urban 
renewal  housing  In  small  communities  In 
distressed  areas. 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  $50  million  In 
grants  for  mass  transportation  experiments. 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  a  $100  million  au- 
thorization for  grants  for  open  space  and 
urban  development. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

Voted  for  the  Temporary  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1961. 

Voted  for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1961. 

Voted  not  to  limit  the  length  of  time  or 
the  authorization  for  the  retraining  program 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1961. 

SSTR  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  648 — ^To  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Great  I^akes  Basin  Compact. 

8.  942 — To  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Job  Opportunity  Under  Oovernment 
Contracts. 

8.  3668 — ^To  establish  program  of  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment In  economically  depressed 
areas. 

SSTH  CONGRESS 

Votes 

Voted  not  to  eliminate  $300  million  in 
funds  for  direct  loans  to  veterans,  not  to 
eliminate  36,000  additional  public  housing 
units,  and  not  to  cut  back  from  two-thirds 
to  one-half  Federal  share  of  capital  grants 
for  Blum  clearance. 

Voted  to  agree  to  conference  report  on 
the  Housing  Act  of  1969. 

Voted  to  override  the  President's  (Eisen- 
hower) veto  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

Voted  to  extend  (for  one  year)  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Mortgage  In- 
surance Authorization  Programs. 

Voted  not  to  reduce  from  37,000  to  26,- 
000  the  units  of  public  housing  authorized. 

Voted  for  the  Hovising  Act  of  1959. 

Voted  to  provide  for  37,000  additional  low- 
cost  dwelling  units. 

Voted  for  the  Housing  Act  of  1960. 


CAREER  EDUCATION— AN  IDEA 
WHOSE  TIME  HAS  GONE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldoit, 
on  Monday,  May  8, 1972, 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  addressing  the  American  College 
Testing  Conference  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
The  conference  was  attended  by  educa- 
tors frcnn  many  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subject  of  my  speech  was  "The 
Responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Career  Education,"  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  may  be 
reprinted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
When  President  Handeroad  invited  me  to 
q;>eak  to  yoxur  conference  on  the  "Federal 
Government  and  Its  Responsibility  for  Career 
Education",  it  brought  back  Into  sharp  focus, 
a  debate  on  the  Floor  of  the  United  States 
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Senate  Just  a  month  short  of  one  year  ago. 
At  that  time,  I  offered  on  the  Floor,  an 
amendment  to  the  Office  of  Bducation  Ap- 
propriations Bill  for  Fiscal  Tear  1972. 

I  asked  that  an  additional  s\mi  of  $10,000,- 
000  be  appropriated  to  augment  the  Reaearcb 
and  Development  apprc^rlation  in  the  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  impor- 
tance of  career  education  programs  In  our 
nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  requesting  agreement  to  my  amend- 
ment, I  pointed  out  that  what  we  needed  In 
our  schools  is  more  emphasis  on  aptitude 
testing  and  a  greater  effort  to  familiarize 
our  young  pet^ie  with  the  many  career 
choices  that  are  available. 

There  were  no  career  education  programs 
funded  as  such  at  that  time,  and  I  felt  that 
the  demonstration  projects  that  would  be 
feasible  under  this  additional  funding,  could 
start  testing  as  early  as  Junior  high  school, 
and,  thusly.  Indicate  to  the  student  the  oc- 
cupational career  which  he  or  she  could 
most  capably  and  profitably  pursue. 

In  other  words,  the  testing  would  reveal 
whether  the  student  vras  capable  of  higher 
education  courses  or  whether  vocational 
training  would  be  preferred,  and.  If  so,  what 
'  type  of  occupational  career  woiUd  be  advis- 
able. 

The  Senate  agreed  on  a  figure  of  $7,000,000 
and  the  Byrd  Amendment  was  sent  to  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where,  as  frequently  happens,  the  con- 
ferees further  reduced  the  amotmt  to 
$2,000,000. 

Though  I  obtained  only  20  percent  of  the 
money  for  which  my  amendment  originally 
asked.  It  was  nevertheless  an  Important  step 
forward.  In  February  of  this  year,  I  re- 
quested from  the  Office  of  Education  a  status 
report  on  the  $2,000,000  commitment.  Of  the 
$2  million,  $465,000  was  committed  for  the 
four-year-old  career  guidance  program  at  the 
Appalachia  Educational  Lal>oratc»7. 

The  bulk  of  the  remainder  is  being  spent  In 
the  six  LEA — Local  Education  Agency— dem- 
onstration sites:  Los  Angeles;  Mesa,  Arizona; 
Jefferson  County,  Colorado;  Pontlac,  Michi- 
gan; Hackensack,  New  Jersey:  and  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Among  the  activities  these  funds  are  pay- 
ing for  are:  the  designing,  development,  and 
Installation  of  comprehensive  career  educa- 
tion information  systems  in  each  LEA;  the 
Installation  in  each  of  a  follow-up  informa- 
tion system  to  provide  monitoring  of  stu- 
dent progress  in  school  and  school -related 
employment;  the  provision  in  each  Local 
Education  Agency  of  an  Integrated  career 
education  support  system,  Including  data, 
guidance  staff.  Instructors,  and  students,  for 
analysis,  policy,  and  program  development; 
and  the  development  in  each  Local  Educa- 
tion Agency  of  an  interest  and  aptitude  test- 
ing program  to  facUltate  student  self -under- 
standing in  relation  to  the  work  world. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  these  details  to 
show  that.  In  the  Congress,  I  have  been 
aware  for  some  time  of  the  necessity  for  the 
support  and  expansion  of  career  education. 
Though  the  concept  is  in  its  infancy,  enough 
progress  has  been  made  and  its  usefulness 
BO  demonstrated,  that  I  foresee  continued, 
and,  hopefully.  Increased  support  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

So,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  dlscxiss 
with  you  an  idea  whose  time  has  come — 
career  education.  It's  not  such  a  difficult 
concept  to  understand:  yet.  It  has  eluded  us 
for  such  a  long  time. 

Career  education  is  what  all  education 
should  be.  It  is  vocational  education;  but  it 
Is  more  than  vocational  education.  It  Is  col- 
lege preparatory  education;  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  work  experience;  but  it  Is 
more  than  work  experience. 

Career  education  is  education  which  en- 


ables an  individual  to  develop  his  creative 
potential,  and  which  guides  him  in  the  con- 
structive use  of  his  talents.  It  is  an  educa- 
tion which  prepares  a  person  to  apply  his 
skills — mental  and  manual — in  an  ever- 
changing  world  of  work. 

I  think  that  the  concept  of  career  educa- 
tion has  been  long  in  coming  because  of  the 
way  we  tend  to  compartmentalize  education. 
In  high  school,  for  example,  there  is  one 
curriculum  for  the  college-bound  youngsters, 
and  vocational  education  or  industrial  arts 
programs  for  the  rest. 

The  stigma  attached  to  vocational  educa- 
tion, however,  reveals  the  deep  bias  which 
many  Americans  have  against  Job  prepara- 
tion. It  puzzles  me  that  so  many  men  and 
women,  who  have  proudly  worked  in  trades 
and  now  hope  that  their  children  will  aspire 
to  college  educations,  disdain  their  former 
occupations. 

As  one  who  has  worked  with  his  hands,  it 
saddens  me.  A  high  school  education  which 
does  not  equip  a  graduate  with  Job  training 
or  direct  him  to  a  suitable  form  of  post- 
secondary  education,  and  a  college  education 
which  does  not  prepare  a  graduate  for  a  ca- 
reer are  not  really  education.  In  a  way,  they 
are  a  fraud. 

I  do  not  believe  that  career  education  will 
achieve  respectability  tmtll  some  attitudes 
are  changed  and  some  widely-held  false  no- 
tions about  education  are  dispelled.  One  who 
achieves  high  personal  attainment  in  life  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  success.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, college  attendance  Is  considered  a 
prerequisite  to  such  attainment.  It  has  be- 
come the  Imagined  passport  to  "getting 
ahead."  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  our  own 
himible  heritage.  We  were  not  a  Nation  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  statesmen  only,  but 
also  of  pioneers,  farmers,  and  blacksmiths. 
We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  human  dig- 
nity, honesty,  integrity,  and  leadership  do 
not  reside  on  the  college  campus  alone.  We 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  dignity  of  work. 

It  is  this  regrettable  confusion  in  our  val- 
ues which  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  nose 
dive  American  attitudes  have  taken  toward 
workmanship  and  craftsmanship  and  the  un- 
due emphasis  we  have  come  to  place  on 
higher  education  and  white  collar  Jobs.  You 
may  recall  this  assessment  made  by  former 
Secretary  of  HEW,  John  Gardner:  "An  excel- 
lent plumber  Is  infinitely  more  admirable 
than  an  incompetent  philosopher.  The  so- 
ciety which  scorns  excellence  In  plimiUng 
because  plumbing  is  a  htunble  activity  and 
tolerates  shoddiness  in  philosophy  because  it 
is  an  exalted  activity  will  have  neither  good 
plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Neither  its 
pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold  water." 

We  are  concerned  here  today  about  col- 
leges and  career  choices,  about  matching 
students  with  opportunities  and  about  real- 
istically preparing  our  young  to  be  not  only 
informed  citizens  but  also  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  This  means,  in  part,  provid- 
ing options  and  opportunities  to  those 
youngsters  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
ambition  to  pursue  college  educations.  It  also 
means  providing  options  and  opportunities 
for  the  majority  of  youths  who  would  bene- 
fit better  from  other  training. 

I  believe  you  wUl  agree  that  today  there 
are  all  too  many  youngsters  in  our  colleges 
who  simply  should  not  be  there.  That  such 
young  people  are  in  college  is  much  more 
likely  to  mean  that  college  has  become  an  ex- 
aggerated status  symbol  rather  than  that  our 
national  educational  level  is  being  up- 
graded. 

Many  of  these  young  people  do  not  have 
the  ambition,  the  drive,  or  even  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  higher  education.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  effort  to  expose 
to  the  liberal  arts,  as  we  do,  young  men  and 
women  who  have  no  real  Interest  in,  nor 


capacity  for,  such  educational  and  cxiltural 
development. 

Certainly  the  most  futile  and  unproductive 
fad  to  be  taken  up  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  recent  years  has  been  the  relaxation 
of  standards,  the  watering  down  of  require- 
ments, which  have  often  resulted  in  the  ad- 
mission of  lU-prepared  and  unprepared  indi- 
viduals, on  the  mistaken  theory  that  every- 
one is  somehow  benefited  by  a  college  de- 
gree, and  can  )>eneflt  from  college  level  work. 

The  swift  upward  climb  of  college  enroU- 
ments  in  recent  years  indicates  to  me  that 
we  have  gone  far  afield  in  assuming  that  the 
academic  milieu  is  for  everyone,  irrespective 
of  his  or  her  own  talents  and  interests. 

The  misconceptions  about  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  coimtry,  as  they  have  developed 
in  recent  years,  have  contributed  as  much 
as  anything  else  to  swelling  the  ranks  of 
the  dropout  generation. 

I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  the  great 
myths  foisted  on  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica during  the  past  20  or  25  years,  is  the 
one  that  says  "You'll  get  nowhere  In  this 
life  without  a  college  education."  MlUions 
of  American  parents  have  scraped  and  sac- 
rtflcad,  millions  of  their  children  have 
worried  themselves  into  premature  gray 
hairs,  because  society,  in  almost  every 
stratum,  has  insisted  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  "having  been  to  college".  Little 
thou^t  seems  to  have  been  given  by  par- 
ents, students,  or,  indeed,  educatore  as  to 
whether  the  individual  who  was  being 
cajoled,  goaded,  or  forced  to  go  to  college, 
possessed  the  basic  Intellectual  and  psycho- 
logical assets  needed  to  make  a  college  edu- 
cation fruitful  or  even  advisable. 

It  is  true  that,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  society  has  gradually  receded  from 
the  attitude  that  a  college  graduate  was 
some  kind  of  a  superior  being.  But  there 
BtUl  persists  the  attitude  that  the  lack  of  a 
coUege  education,  carries  with  it  some  un- 
defined Btigma. 

CommisBloner  of  Education  Marland  has 
estimated  that  "Of  those  students  currently 
In  high  school  only  3  out  of  10  will  go  on  to 
academic  college-level  work,  and  one-third 
of  those  will  drop  out  before  getting  a  bac- 
calaureate degree.  That  means  that  8  out 
of  10  present  high  school  students  should 
be  getting  occupaitional  trelning  of  some 
sort,  but  only  about  2  of  those  8  students 
are.  In  fact,  getting  such  training. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  lies  in 
encouraging  or  pressiuing  high  school  stu- 
dents to  overcrowd  our  colleges.  I  believe 
that  what  is  required  is  a  timely  frank  as- 
sessment of  a  student's  interests  and  talent 
and  the  provision  of  education  and  training 
appropriate  to  his  ambition.  This  is  career 
education,  and  I  believe  it  lies  at  the  heart 
of  equal  educational  opportunity.  We  owe 
this  kind  of  preparation  for  life  to  every 
student. 

You  may  think  from  Commissioner  Mar- 
land's  Increasingly  frequent  remarks  about 
career  education  that  the  idea  is  an  Ad- 
ministration brainstorm.  Well,  it  isnt.  Some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been  concerned 
about  the  need  for  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  the  world  of  work  for 
some  time  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  And  there 
is  further  legislation  pending  in  the  92nd 
Congress  which  refiects  the  consensus  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  play  a 
greater  role  in  encouraging  the  development 
of  career  education. 

8.  659,  the  Educa/tion  Amendments  of 
1972,  focuses  on  career  education  from  sev- 
eral angles.  The  Senate-passed  bill  partic- 
ularly emphasizes  the  Importance  of  com- 
bining education  and  work  opportunities. 
The  provislona  regarding  community  col- 
leges take  sharp  notice  of  the  special  con- 
tributions these  unique  institutions  make 
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In  the  area  of  career  education  and  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The  newest  member  of  the  education  fam- 
ily— the  3-year  college — ^has  shown  remark- 
able growth  and  acceptance.  In  1960,  there 
were  some  678  Junior  colleges  enrolling  660,- 
000  students.  By  1970,  there  were  over  1,000 
Junior  colleges  with  nearly  2.5  million  stu- 
dents. And  It  Is  estimated  that,  by  1975,  en- 
rollments will  exceed  3.3  million. 

This  entbvislastlc  acceptance  of  2-year  col- 
leges is  Indicative  of  how  successful  they 
have  been  In  meeting  educational  needs. 
They  bring  education  and  training  opportu- 
nities to  their  communities — ^reflecting  the 
economic  needs  of  the  area. 

Throtigh  close  ties  to  local  businesses  and 
Industry,  they  are  able  to  direct  their  pro- 
grams to  local  employment  needs.  Their 
value  lies,  too,  in  the  many  options  they  pro- 
vide— not  Just  for  the  recent  high  school 
graduate  and  new  worker,  but  also  for  the 
veteran  adult  worker,  as  well  as  for  those 
re-entering  the  work  force  and  those  who 
are  up-dating  their  skills  or  acquiring  new 
skills.  The  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  estimates  that  "Community  Junl(»r 
colleges  currently  offer  more  than  14,000  oc- 
cupational education  programs — and  more 
are  on  the  way." 

These  schocds  are  called  "The  Open  Door 
Colleges" — not  to  be  confused  with  open 
enrollment — because  they  open  the  doors  to 
numerous  education  and  training  c^portu- 
nitles  leading  toward  a  satisfying  and  mean- 
ingful career.  They  open  doors  to  individuals 
who  might  not  otherwise  piirsue  poetsec- 
ondary  education.  They  open  doors  to  Inno- 
vations In  Job  preparation,  academic  and 
remedial  education.  Career  education  has 
been  the  by-word  of  the  community  col- 
lege phenomenon. 

We  in  the  United  States  Senate  would  like 
to  build  upon  the  successes  of  the  commu- 
nity college.  Under  S.  669,  we  would  add  a 
new  Title  X  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
authorizing  grants  to  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  U.S.  tar  a  survey  of  postsec- 
ondary  education  programa  throughout  each 
State  and  for  the  develt^ment  of  a  State- 
wide plan  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  postsecondary  education  programs 
In  community  colleges.  This  Title  would  alao 
authorize  grants  to  assist  the  States  and  lo- 
calities In  establishing  and  expanding  com- 
munity college  education  so  that  every  per- 
son would  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  community  college  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  his  home.  $50  million  would 
be  authorized  for  such  grants  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973. 

Title  X  would  also  establish  a  Community 
College  Unit  within  the  Office  of  Education 
to  coordinate  all  programs  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education — Including 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 — which 
affect  community  colleges. 

Another  Important  facet  of  career  educa- 
tion Is  the  vocational  education  program 
available  to  a  youngster  particularly  diurlng 
his  Junior  high  and  high  school  years.  Here 
be  can  narrow  down  bis  interests  and  apti- 
tudes. 0\ir  vocational  education  currlculiuns 
can  be  made  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
those  youngsters  who  will  make  their  careers 
In  business.  Industry,  and  the  trades.  Our 
young  people  can,  and  should,  have  broader 
exposure  to  various  occupations  through 
closer  contact  between  school  and  work. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended  In  1968,  can  be  the  vehicle  through 
which  career  education  Is  provided  to  the  8- 
out-of-10  youngsters  who  will  not  complete 
college  educations.  S.  659  would  extend  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Act  for  3  years  through  fis- 
cal 1975,  Including  provisions  for  exemplary 
and  innovative  programs  to  stimulate  new 
ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and 
work  for  yo\mg  people  still  In  school,  who 


have  graduated  or  dropped  out,  or  who  are  In 
postsecondary  vocational  education  training. 
Several  other  programs  which  I  believe  are 
of  critical  Importance  in  the  transformation 
of  vocational  education  into  career  education 
would  be  extended  by  8.  659.  Grants  to  the 
States  are  authorized  for  cooperative  voca- 
tional education  programs,  carried  out 
through  arrangements  between  schools  and 
employers.  These  programs  can  provide  stu- 
dents with  actual  work  experiences  related  to 
their  occupational  education. 

Another  vital  vocational  education  pro- 
gram under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
which  would  be  extended,  is  the  work-study 
program.  This  program  provides  part-time 
employment  to  students  while  attending 
school,  and  is  Intended  to  encourage  and  en- 
able dropouts  to  return  to  school  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  students  to  learn 
about  the  various  kinds  of  occupations  and, 
for  some,  a  first  experience  In  being  em- 
ployed. Also  Important  is  the  program  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  curriculum  devel- 
opment in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. This  program,  too,  would  be  extended 
for  3  years. 

Another  feat\ire  of  the  pending  higher 
education  legislation,  as  It  relates  to  voca- 
tional career  education,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  is  the  creation  of  a  Bureau 
within  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  all  vocational, 
occupational,  career  education,  adult  and 
continuing  programs.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills,  currently  in  conference,  differ  some- 
what In  specifics  but  both  recognize  the 
need  to  give  greater  visibility  to  these  im- 
portant programs.  Our  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  reported  S. 
659  was  sorely  disappointed  at  the  lack  of 
order  and  internal  organization  within  the 
Office  of  Education.  To  insure  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  be  carried  out  with  regard 
to  vocational,  career  and  adult  programs, 
therefore,  we  find  it  necessary  to  legislate  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Federal  concern  for  career  educa- 
tion Is  not  limited  to  the  special  contribu- 
tions of  the  community  college  and  the  im- 
portance of  effective  vocational  education 
programs.  It  encompasses  also  the  4-year  col- 
lege and  university.  Educational  opportu- 
nity means  the  availability  of  choices  to  stu- 
dents of  all  ages  and  at  all  levels  to  develop 
their  talents,  and  to  positively  employ  those 
talents. 

What  Is  required  to  help  guide  the  right 
student  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
and  what  Is  the  Federal  role  in  encourag- 
ing career  education  at  the  hl^er  educa- 
tion level?  The  testimony  we  have  received 
at  our  Education  Subconunlttee  hearings 
and  the  reports  of  major  higher  education 
commissions  and  study  group>s  over  the  past 
few  years  lead  me  to  wonder  how  It  is  pos- 
sible, if  at  all — given  the  present  structiue 
of  higher  education  and  degree  require- 
ments— to  provide  options  to  students.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  higher  educa- 
tion, as  in  many  other  areas,  to  allow  past 
accomplishments  and  achievements  to  blind 
us  to  present  failures  and  inadequacies.  But 
there  has  been  increasing  criticism  of  the 
traditional  concept  of  higher  education :  that 
it  takes  place  at  a  given  point  in  a  per- 
son's life,  and  Is  administered  by  a  pro- 
fessor to  a  group  of  students.  And  this  crit- 
icism comes  from  within  the  higher  edu- 
cation community  as  well  as  from  outside. 

I  have  always  been  amazed  at  how  well 
higher  education  has  managed  to  Isolate  it- 
self from  the  real  world,  how  Ill-prepared 
many  college  graduates  are  for  careers,  and 
how  poorly  their  training  relates  to  their  own 
Job  expectations  and  to  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  country.  If  learning  and  training  are 
part  of  a  Ufe-long  process — and  I  believe 


that  they  are — ^then  higher  education  must 
adjust  to  this  reality.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  has  definitively 
outlined  the  need  for  Improvement  of  edu- 
cational processes  and  techniques  and  has 
vigorously  reonnmended  the  greater  con- 
centration of  efforts  on  meeting  these  needs. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  Commission  noted 
that  young  people  should  be  given  more 
options  "In  lieu  of  formal  college,  to  defer 
college  attendance,  to  drop  out  from  col- 
lege in  order  to  get  service  and  work  ex- 
perience, and  to  change  directions  while  in 
college."  The  Commission  recommended  that 
"opportunities  for  higher  education  and  the 
degrees  it  affords  ...  be  available  to  per- 
sons throughout  their  lifetimes  .  .  .  ,"  and 
that  "More  educational,  and  thus  career, 
opportunities  should  be  available  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  study  part-time  or  return  to 
study  later  in  life  ..."  There  remarks  con- 
stitute a  solid  endorsement  of  the  concept  of 
career  education. 

To  date,  the  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  career  education  at  the  col- 
lege level  has  been  limited.  A  major  thrust. 
I  would  say,  has  been  in  the  area  of  student 
financial  aid.  The  high  cost  of  college  today 
severely  limits  the  prospects  of  students 
from  low  and  middle-income  families  for 
higher  education.  I  believe  that  eliminating 
the  financial  barriers  to  higher  education 
is  an  Important  part  of  e^shievlng  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  providing  the 
students  who  do  possess  drive  and  ability 
with  the  chance  to  further  their  potentials. 
The  availability  of  substantial  Federally- 
supported  student  aid  programs  has,  I  be- 
lieve, a  considerable  Impact  on  college  and 
career  choice. 

With  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  the  Federal  Government  assumed  a 
greater  responsibility  for  career  education 
at  the  higher  education  level.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  Federal  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  the  planning,  estab- 
lishment, and  expansion  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs.  And,  of  course,  a  number 
of  colleges  have  been  providing  career  edu- 
cation via  their  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams before  the  "career  education"  came 
into  use.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  at  last  requesting  a  solid  appropri- 
ation of  $10.8  million  for  these  programs  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1973. 

A  final  development  which  la  at  special 
significance  for  career  education  at  the 
higher  education  level  is  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation. By  means  of  such  a  Foundation  the 
Federal  government  could  play  a  meaning- 
ful, but  indirect,  part  in  encouraging  the 
innovation,  reform,  and  experimentation  so 
needed  in  higher  education. 

Just  as  the  National  Science  Foundation 
plays  this  role  in  science,  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  does  In  medical  research, 
the  National  Foundation  for  Poetaeoondary 
Education  could  stimulate  the  development 
of  career  education  in  higher  education.  For 
example,  one  of  the  expressed  activities  of 
the  Foundation  Is  "the  creation  of  institu- 
tions and  programs  involving  new  paths  to 
career  and  professional  training,  an  dnew 
combinations  of  academic  and  experiential 
learning." 

Provisions  for  the  Foimdation  were  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  version  of  8.  669  but 
not  in  the  Hoiise  passed  bill. 

Its  future  in  the  92d  Congress  la  not  en- 
couraging. However,  It  is  a  good  idea;  and 
good  ideas  have  a  way  of  resurfacing. 

Career  Choice  involves  a  number  of  factors. 
Indeed,  it  Includes  putting  the  right  stu- 
dent in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
It  means  that,  if  this  combination  carries 
a  high  price  tag,  he  will  have  financial  re- 
sotirces  available  to  help  him  pay  for  it. 
It  also  means  that  the  choices  and  pro- 
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grams  actually  exist  which  will  meet  his 
needs  and  aspirations.  This  must  l>e  our  goals 
at  all  levels  of  educatUm.  I  believe  that  the 
TMeral  government  will  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  Involved  In  this  Important  ef- 
fect. 

Edwin  MaiUiam,  whose  people  Imagery  was 
frequently  Interlarded  with  a  strong  stream 
of  pragmatism,  knew  nothing  about  career 
education;  but  he  knew  well  about  the  dig- 
nity of  work: 

Out  on  fhe  roads  they  have  gathered,  a  hun- 
dred-thousand men, 

To  ask  for  a  hold  on  life  as  sure  as  the 
wolTs  hold  in  his  den. 

Tlielr  need  lies  close  to  the  quick  of  life  as 
rain  to  the  furrow  sown : 

It  Is  as  meat  to  the  slender  rib,  as  mar- 
row to  the  bone. 

They  ask  but  the  leave  to  labor  for  a  taste 
of  life's  deUght, 

For  a  little  salt  to  savor  their  bread,  for 
houses  water-tight. 

Tliey  ask  for  the  right  to  labor,  and  to  live 
by  the  strength  of  their  hands — 

They  who  have  bodies  like  knotted  oaks,  and 
patience  like  sea-sands. 

And  the  right  of  a  man  to  labor  and  his 
right  to  latwr  In  Joy — 

Not  all  your  laws  can  strangle  that  right,  nor 
the  gates  of  Hell  destroy. 

For  it  came  with  the  making  of  man  and 
was  kneaded  into  his  bones. 

And  It  will  stand  at  the  last  of  things  on 
the  dust  of  crumbled  thrones. 


RESOLUTION  MEMORIALIZING  CON- 
GRESS TO  ENACT  LEGISLATION 
TO  PERMIT  STATES  TO  USE 
FUNDS  FROM  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND  FOR  USE  ON  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
the  need  for  legislation  to  permit  States 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fimd  for  mass  transportation. 

I  think  the  time  has  long  past  to  do 
something  for  mass  transit. 

The  congestion  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion of  more  highways  has  created  a 
crisis  on  the  roads  and  in  the  cities.  The 
country  is  now  facing  a  mass  transporta- 
tion crisis. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  In  the  Sen- 
ate my  deep  concern  about  the  lack  of 
funds  available  to  States  for  msuss  trans- 
portation; and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
general  assembly  of  my  State  has  adopt- 
ed this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3688 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 

legislation  to  permit   the  States  to  use 

funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fimd  for 

use  on  mass  transportation 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  permit  the  states  to  use 
funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  use 
on  mass  transportation;  and  be  it  further 

Reaolvei,  That  the  members  of  the  Com- 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  ENERGY  PROJECT;  AN  OBJEC- 
TIVE STUDY,  OR  JUST  RHETORIC? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  a  national  energy  crisis  is  no 
l<»iger  news. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact,  almost 
a  cliche.  Many  efforts  are  being  made  by 
many  different  organizations  to  study  the 
crisis. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  are  well  aware, 
that  the  Senate's  national  fuels  and  en- 
ergy study  itself  is  well  beyond  the  half- 
way point.  Many  agencies  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  been  conducting  en- 
ergy studies.  The  National  Petroleum 
Council  is  concluding  a  monumental  3- 
year  study  involving  the  participatioa  of 
over  1,000  experts,  representatives  of  all 
sectors  of  the  energy  industry. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  too,  has  recently 
decided  to  involve  itself  in  the  oiergy 
study  business  by  initiating  its  own  re- 
search project.  I  have  concerns  about 
the  outcome  of  the  Ford  study  as  I  will 
indicate  in  a  moment. 

What  is  needed  in  an  attempt  to  find 
solutions  to  tiie  energy  crisis  is  a  rati<xial 
analysis  which  will  culminate  with  well- 
reasoned,  sensible  solutions.  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Morton  indicated  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee  energy  hearings,  well  rea- 
soned solutions  are  hard  to  come  by. 
Secretary  Morton  said : 

We  know  that  our  energy  crisis  message  Is 
getting  across  to  some  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors.  Advice  hss  been 
plentiful  from  the  conservationists,  from  in- 
dustry, from  the  consumers,  and  even  from 
some  of  the  61  departments  and  agencies  of 
our  Government  who  In  some  way  have  an 
input  Into  our  energy  policy.  This  advice 
taken  together  has  said:  Give  us  an  energy 
policy  that  is  intelligent  and  concise  and, 
above  all,  responsive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Give  us  a  policy  that  can 
apply  to  the  short-term  and  to  the  longer 
term  as  well.  Give  us  an  energy  policy,  they 
say,  that  will  provide  the  consumer  with  the 
type  of  fuel  he  wants.  In  the  amounts  he 
needs,  at  the  time  he  must  have  it,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  Assure  us  this  energy 
will  be  from  secure  and  reliable  sources.  But 
dont  drill  offshore  of  my  coastline,  don't 
build  any  pipelines  across  my  land,  don't 
strip  mine  any  coal,  don't  build  any  refiner- 
ies or  storage  facilities  in  my  area,  abolish  the 
oil  Import  program  but  don't  move  oil  in  by 
tanker  for  this  might  pollute  o\u:  waters.  Give 
us  an  energy  policy  that  guarantees  protec- 
tion of  the  environment,  where  the  use  of 
energy  does  not  Intrude  upon  o\ir  eethetlo 
values  nor  damage  the  ecology  of  the  land. 
Give  us  an  energy  policy  that  will  maximize 
national  security  yet  not  impinge  upon  nor- 
mal trade  between  Nations. 

I  wonder  whether  these  are  the  tjrpes 
of  conclusions  which  will  emanate  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  project.  In  a  pithy 
statement  by  Gene  Kinney  in  this  week's 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's eiergy  study  is  discussed  in  some 
loigtti.  Mr.  E:inney  points  out  that  its 
director,  S.  Davis  Freeman,  was  a  former 
head  of  the  President's  «iergy  policy 
staff. 

Sometime  prior  to  his  White  House  as- 
signment, he  served  as  an  aide  to  Joseph 
C.  Swidler  at  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Swldler  advocated  a  policy  of 
continuation  of  strict  controls  on  the 
price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well-head.  In 


our  own  hearings,  we  reviewed  the  inad- 
visabillty  of  such  a  policy  and  I  am  now 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  seeing  some 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  regulation 
of  natural  gas  prices. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  also  stated  fre- 
quently that  he  favors  royalty  bidding 
for  offshore  leasing,  opposes  the  import 
quota  system,  opposes  the  trans  Alaska 
Pipeline,  and  opposes  incentives  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  the  declining  level  of 
domestic  exploration  for  energy  minerals. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Free- 
man has  a  reputation  for  favoring  ex- 
panded Federal  regulation  controls  and 
big  Government  spending  as  solutions 
to  our  national  energy  crisis  as  opposed 
to  encouraging  the  industry  to  partici- 
pate in  finding  solutions  to  as  many  of 
its  own  problems  as  possible. 

It  is  my  hope  that  none  of  these  preju- 
dices attributed  to  Mr.  Freeman  do  in 
fact  exist.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  if  they 
did  at  one  time  exist,  that  they  wUl  no 
longer  influence  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Freeman  conducts  his  study  nor  in- 
fluence the  manner  in  which  he  arrives 
at  his  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

If  the  Ford  Foundation  energy  study 
is  to  have  any  consequential  impact  on 
the  Congress  or  the  executive  branch,  its 
contaits  must  bear  at  least  some  resem- 
blance to  objectivity  and  sound  Judg- 
ment. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Freeman 
realizes  this  and  will  make  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  present  a  balanced  view.  I 
am  confident  also  that  his  sponsor,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  will  insist  upon  no  less. 

Yet  I  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  Mr.  Kinney's  comments  concerning 
Mr.  Freeman  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
energy  project  be  widely  circulated. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kinney's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foao  Foundation  sms  fob  enebgy-polict 

UnXUXNCK 

(By  Qene  Kinney) 

So  the  Ford  Foundation  Is  going  to  have 
its  energy  study  too.  It  may  turn  out  to  be 
most  Influential  of  all  the  studies  now  going. 
It  is  well  funded — $2  million — for  a  IS-month 
project. 

The  study  wlU  be  directed  by  people  with 
good  connections  in  and  out  of  government, 
and  who  know  their  way  around  Washington. 
The  director  Is  8.  David  Freeman,  former 
head  of  the  President's  energy-policy  staff. 
Project  coordinator  is  Monte  Canfleld.  former 
chief  of  the  division  of  minerals  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

Freeman  can  outspend  the  House  and 
Senate  studies  now  under  way,  with  a  staff 
of  10  and  others  on  call  through  his  advisory 
board.  Oil  and  gasmen  are  represented  on  the 
board  by  William  Tavoulareas,  president  of 
Mobil;  Minor  S.  Jameson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America;  and  Joseph  R.  Rensch, 
chairman  of  Pacific  Lighting  Service  Co.  So 
are  envlionmentallats  and  educators. 

The  main  goal  Is  to  show  how  the  energy 
system  may  evcdve,  depending  on  the  choices 
made  now.  TiM  National  Petroletmi  Council 
will  do  much  the  same  thing  in  its  3-year 
study  winding  up  this  year.  But  NFC  may 
have  to  overcome  the  stigma  of  a  special 
pleader,  whereas  Ford  wUl  have  the  appear- 
ance of  objectivity. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  sec  the  conclusions 
Freeman  reaches  In  light  of  his  known  views 
favoring  royalty  bidding  for  offshore  leases 
(as  does  Qanfleld),  a  trans-Canada  oU  Use 
from  Alaska  over  the  all-Alaska  system,  con- 
servation of  energy  (don't  drain  America 
first),  and  exposition  to  oil-import  quotas. 
As  a  former  aide  to  Joseph  C.  Swldler  at  the 
Pederal  Power  Commission,  he  helped  to  keep 
strict  controls  on  the  price  of  gas  at  the  well- 
head, a  policy  he  may  now  consider  inap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  results. 

The  Ford  Foundation  is  already  in  the  en- 
ergy-policy business  Indirectly.  The  founda- 
tion is  the  principal  backer  of  the  Center  for 
Law  and  Social  Policy,  whose  lawyers  got  the 
Injunction  2  years  ago  preventing  the  Interior 
Department  from  issuing  the  permit  for  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  A  second  big  angel  of  the 
center  is  the  Rockefeller  brothers  fund.  Two 
economists  for  Resources  for  the  Future — 
another  Ford  creation — provided  the  main 
economic  argxunent  against  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line for  envtronmentalists. 

Poird  also  underwrites  the  Natural  Resovir- 
ces  Defense  Council,  one  of  the  groups  which 
won  cancellation  of  the  Offshore  Louisiana 
lease  sale  last  December. 

However  the  energy  study  may  Influence 
future  policy,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  al- 
ready played  a  larger  role  than  Is  generally 
realized. 


FISH  FARMINO 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mercial flsh  farming  continues  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  agricultural  industry  in 
Arkansas.  There  are  currently  over  35,- 
000  acres  of  Arksmsas  land  in  flsh  ponds 
compared  with  the  500  acres  with  which 
the  industry  began  in  the  early  1950's. 
Originally,  the  idea  of  growing  fish  com- 
mercially was  suggested  as  a  means  of 
diversifying  agriculture  in  the  State- 
one  which  presented  an  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  bolster  their  income  from  con- 
ventional crops  and,  at  the  same  time, 
utilize  the  soundest  principles  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  good  land  man- 
agement. What  has  emerged  has  been  an 
Industry  of  phenomenal  growth  which  re- 
quires a  new  breed  of  farmer  able  to  em- 
ploy the  many  diverse  skills  necessary  to 
ply  the  new  trade. 

One  such  farmer,  Danyl  D.  Saul,  of 
Des  Arc,  Ark.,  was  recently  the  subject 
of  a  most  interesting  article  by  Leland 
DuVall  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  May  7. 
This  article  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  Roy  Prewitt,  of  Lonoke,  Ark.,  who  has 
been  associated  with  fish  farming  from 
its  earliest  days,  and  is  a  pioneer  of  that 
industry  in  the  truest  sense.  A  former 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and 
technical  adviser  to  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Trade,  Mr.  Prewitt  founded  the 
American  Pish  Farmers  Federation  and 
currently  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Advisory  Committee 
and  consulting  editor  of  the  American 
Flsh  Farmer  and  World  Aquacultural 
News. 

Roy  Prewitt's  letter  provides  a  unique 
accoimt  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
fish  farming  industry  in  one  area  of 
Arkansas,  and  Leland  DuVall's  article 
testifies  to  the  imagination  and  hard 
work  of  one  of  many  enterprlsing'Ar- 
kansas  flsh  farmers.  I  am  ptuHcularly 
gratified  by  the  rapid  and  successful  de- 
velopment of  flsh  farming  noted  in  these 
materials. 


Federal  interest  in  assisting  the  in- 
dustry began  with  legislation  which  I 
introduced  in  1957  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  flsh  farm  ex- 
perimental stations.  During  the  past  15 
years,  I  have  consistently  advocated  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  research  in  and  de- 
velopment of  this  industry.  The  Research 
and  Experimental  Station  in  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  and  the  Kelso  Fish  Farming  and 
Development  Center  at  Rohwer,  Ark.. 
established  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $300,- 
000,  are  direct  results  of  these  efforts. 
Each  year  these  facilities  carry  out  re- 
search which  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
fish  farming  Industry.  Moreover,  millions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  credit  have  been 
made  available  to  fish  farmers  in  Ar- 
kansas and  other  States  since  1962  as  a 
result  of  amendments  which  I  sponsored 
at  that  time  to  include  fish  farmers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administraticm  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  both  Roy  Prewitt's  letter  and 
Leland  DuVall's  article  from  the  Gazette 
of  May  7,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LoNOKZ,  Abk.,  May  20,  1972. 
Hon.  3.  William  Pulbsigkt. 
US.  Senator, 
WoMhinfftoin.  DX3. 

Dkax  Ssmator:  The  encloaed  article, 
"Arkansas  Fanner  Provides  a  Lot  of  Cran>le 
Bait,"  by  Leland  Duvall,  which  appeared  in 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  will  interest  you. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  other  states, 
other  areas,  and  other  people  could  dupli- 
cate what  Darryl  Saul  has  done  and  what 
I  nw  from  the  top  of  a  135  foot  rice  dryer. 
It  is  note-worthy  that  none  have  done  so. 

Arkaiuas  pioneered  in  flsh  fanning,  but 
It  was  not  until  you  amended  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  to  make  flsh 
farmers  eligible  for  loans,  the  Arkansas 
Legislature  made  flsh  grown  on  farms,  live 
stock  and  their  culture  an  agricultural  pur- 
suit and  farm  produced  flsh  an  agricul- 
tural commodity,  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court,  by  dicta,  gave  the  culture  of  fl^  the 
dictionary  deflnltlon  of  agriculture  which 
is  the  "art  and  science  of  the  production  of 
plants  and  animals  useful  to  man"  and  the 
Arkansas  Oame  and  Flsh  Commission 
legalised  the  culture  without  restriction,  of 
all  spedes  of  flSh  for  all  purposes,  that  this 
most  ancient  form  of  agriculture  began  its 
phenomenal  growth  in  this  state. 

Although  It  Is  weU  known  that  flsh  of 
many  species  are  farmed  in  every  county  In 
Arkansas,  Z  was  only  able  to  get  spedflc, 
accurate,  and  comparative  Information 
from  an  area  In  central  Lonoke  County. 

Charles  OrUBn,  President  of  the  Lonoke 
Production  Credit  Association,  XxAA  me, 
"We  began  financing  flsh  farming  In  a 
limited  way  In  1968.  Our  loans  In  this  area 
now  amount  to  (6  million  dollars  and  are 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  million 
a  year.  We  have  never  had  a  loss  on  a  flsh 
farm  loan,  other  lending  agencies  are  also 
financing  flsh  farmers,  but  I  am  unable 
to  estimate  the  amount."  In  discussing  flsh 
farmers,  Mr.  Orlflln  said  that  while  many 
flsh  farmers  grow  conventional  crops  as  well 
as  flsh,  they  are  different  from  conventional 
farmers.  He  said  they  have  to  be  entrepre- 
neurs and  Innovators  since  they  do  not  have 
governmental  and  Institutional  aids  which 
are  available  to  conventl<mal  farmers.  Orlf- 
fln  said.  "Our  flsh  fanners  wear  many  hats. 
They  have  to  develop  their  own  markets, 
be    their    own    veterinarians    and    acquire 


many  arts  and  skills,  which  are  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  conventional  fanners.  We 
have  watched  them  develop  these  skills 
from  their  own  experience  and  from  that 
of  other  flsh  farmers."  Mr.  QrUBn  was  my 
authority  for  stating  that  the  flsh  crops 
from  this  area  is  now  grossing  about  96.5 
million  annually. 

James  E.  Helm,  County  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Supervisor,  said.  "Central  Lonoke 
County  has  11,500  acres  planted  to  bait  min- 
nows, 500  acres  to  catfish,  and  an  undeter- 
mined much  smaller  number  of  acres  in 
other  species.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
the  ponds,  plus  the  water  supply  equipment 
was  approximately  $2.5  million  dollars." 
This  does  not  Include  roads,  processing  and 
grading  facilities,  harvesting,  transporting, 
maintenance  and  earth  moving  equipment. 
Henry  Chambers,  Vice  President  of  the 
Lonoke  Production  Credit  Association,  thinks 
this  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $225.00  per 
acre  of  flsh  farms.  Leroy  Barber,  County 
Agrlciiltiuta  Extension  Agent,  says  the  laud 
on  which  these  flsh  are  grown  has  an  aver- 
age value  of  $400.00  per  acre  before  Im- 
provements, but  says  that  much  of  the  land 
where  flsh  are  farmed  Is  not  suitable  for 
other  purposes.  It  can  be  seen  that  this 
adds  up  to  a  sizable  capital  Investment. 
Mr.  Barber  stated  that  Lonoke  County 
farmers  plant  168,000  acres  to  soybeans  and 
receive  a  groes  return  of  $11  million  and 
a  net  return  per  acre  of  $47.50;  86.000  acres 
to  rice  with  a  gross  return  of  $10  million 
and  a  net  return  per  acre  of  $107.50:  and 
40,000  acres  to  cotton  with  a  net  return 
of  $65.00  per  acre  and  a  gross  return  of 
$6  million.  He  also  said  the  County's  70 
dairy  farms  grossed  $3  million,  20,000  head 
of  beef  cattle  $3  mflUon,  and  400,000  laying 
bens  $2  million. 

William  E.  Bailey,  State  Ctame  and  Flsh 
Commission  Blfdoglst,  says  the  net  return 
for  flsh  per  acre  Is  as  follows:  catfish 
flngerllngs  $693.89,  buffalo  flngerllngs 
$3,135.80,  gtddflsh,  $636.00,  Israeli  carp 
$396.00,  fathead  minnows  $393.00,  and  golden 
shiner  bait  minnows  $201.60. 

While  It  Is  well  known  that  much  more 
labor,  skilled  and  otherwise.  Is  necessary  to 
farm  flsh  than  to  farm  conventional  crops, 
no  statistics  are  available  as  to  how  many 
new  Jobs  have  been  created  by  flsh  farming 
In  the  Lonoke  area.  Maurice  Sagely,  Super- 
intendent of  Scho(d8,  gives  an  Insight  into 
this  by  stating:  "From  early  spring  to  the 
summer  recess  from  86  to  100  boys  from 
the  9th  grade  up  work  from  about  4  PJkl.  to 
8  vm.  each  week  day  and  all  day  Saturday 
on  local  flsh  farms.  They  work  Sundays 
If  they  wish.  During  the  summer  vacation 
at  least  100  school  boys  work  full  ttine  on 
local  flsh  farms." 

Andrew  Hulsey,  Director  of  the  Arkansas 
Oame  and  Flsh  Commission,  sees  this  early 
training  on  flsh  farms  as  of  great  future 
benefit  to  the  nation.  "In  the  very  near 
futurt  we  will  have  to  manage  not  only  our 
farm  ponds,  but  our  public  waters  for  food 
production.  It  Is  a  well  established  biological 
fact  that  much  more  valuable  animal  protein 
can  be  grown  in  an  acre  of  water  than  an 
acre  of  land.  These  youths  are  learning 
things  by  actual  practice  that  cannot  be 
taught  In  universities.  Many  will  get  degrees 
In  biology  and  become  teachers,  and  others 
will  become  managers.  We  help  flsh  farmers 
In  many  ways.  Arkansas  is  perhaps  the  only 
state  where  a  farm  grown  black  bass  can  be 
sold,  without  restrictions,  in  a  food  market." 
We  are  giving  Arkansas  flsh  farmers  a  stock 
of  the  White  Amur.  We  think  this  flsh  wUI 
lower  the  ooets  and  greatly  increase  farm 
flsh  production  by  converting  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion into  organic  fertlUzer.  Mr.  Hulsey  also 
thinks  the  production  of  bait  minnows  on 
farms  Is  a  good  conservation  practice.  "Be- 
fore they  were  grown  on  farms,  they  were 
trapped  from  the  public  waters.  "Hie  minnows 
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^mm  m  Arkansas  save  a  lot  of  food  for 
game  fish." 

J.  B.  Hairston,  Director  of  the  County  Agri- 
cultural, Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Agency,  sees  flsh  farming  as  an  excellent  soil 
and  water  oonservatlon  practice.  "It  provides 
niBv<TW"Tn  absorption  (Insoak)  into  the  soil 
and  prevents  erosion  which  causes  slltatlon," 
be  stated. 

While  conservationists  In  Arkansas  think 
that  farm  culture  of  flsh  is  a  good  conserva- 
tion practice,  the  flsh  farmers  complain  that 
conservation  agencies  of  other  states  are 
setting  up  legal  barriers  that  hamper  sales 
and  damage  their  business.  They  say  that 
some  states  bar  importation  of  certain 
species,  others  all  species,  some  have  confisca- 
tory ln^[>ort  taxes,  and  some  have  state  line 
Inspection  laws  which  serve  no  purpose  other 
than  to  hamper  free  movement  of  their  prod- 
ucts In  Inter-state  commerce.  They  say  these 
barriers  are  Increasing.  This  was  predicted 
by  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science  and 
E^igineering  and  Resoiuces  in  its  report  to 
President  Nixon  in  late  1970.  It  stated,  "Es- 
tablished Interest,  Including  oommercial  and 
qxKtflsherles,  recreation,  conservation  and 
navigation  teiul  to  look  upon  aquaculture 
as  an  Interloper  that  may  Interfere  with 
tntdltlonal  activities.  Often  this  conflict  Is 
based  more  on  emotion  than  on  reason."  The 
report  continued,  "To  many  qualified  observ. 
ers,  It  Is  these  legal  and  institutional  prob- 
lems whl<^  are  the  greatest  bcurler  to  a  viable 
aquaculture  program  In  the  U.S.  today.  As  it 
(aquaculture)  grows,  the  confilcts  will 
Increase." 

Arkansas  flsh  farmers  are  not  alone  In 
their  ootnplalnts  of  barriers.  I  hear  this  from 
flsh  farmers  In  many  states. 

The  time  may  have  arrived  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  fanning  ot  flsh  for  food, 
sport,  bait,  recreation,  or  artistic  purposes 
"promotes  the  general  Welfare'. 
Sincerely. 

Rot  PRiwrrr. 

Arkansas  Farmxb  Pkovidzs  a  Lot  or  Csappie 

Bait 

(By  Leland  DuVall) 

Measiired  by  the  standard  yardstick,  Darryl 
D.  Saul  of  Des  Arc  is  a  prudent  farmer  and 
an  astute  manager  of  his  agricultural  busi- 
ness. He  pays  close  attention  to  detail,  does 
his  Jobs  on  schedule  and  keeps  a  complete 
ut  of  books.  He  knows  his  costs  and  his  prof- 
its and  he  can  tell  a  visitor  a  great  deal 
about  each  Individual  cow  In  his  225-head 
herd  of  registered  Polled  Herefords. 

But  despite  bis  Intimate  knowledge  of  most 
phases  of  his  business,  Saul  refuses  to  haz- 
ard a  guess  at  the  number  of  "livestock"  he 
owns  on  a  given  day.  His  best  estimate  prob- 
ably wotdd  miss  the  mark  by  at  least  a  mil- 
lion—one  way  or  the  other — and  If  he  had 
an  accurate  count  on  a  given  day,  the  figure 
would  be  far  off  the  mark  the  following  day. 

Darryl  Saul  Is  In  the  minnow  business. 

He  makes  no  claim  to  being  the  "biggest" 
producer  in  Arkansas  but  he  knows,  within  a 
few  square  rods,  the  area  of  his  lakes  and 
ponds.  It  works  out  to  about  1,200  acres. 
Actually,  the  land  holdings  devoted  to  min- 
nows total  1,500  acres  but  the  headquarters, 
the  home  site.  levees  and  some  undeveloped 
areas  account  for  about  300  acres.  Figuring 
60,000  flsh,  to  the  acre,  this  would  work  out 
to  something  like  60  million  but  Saul  would 
not  attempt  to  defend  the  estimate.  After 
all,  this  Is  the  spawning  season — as  well  as 
the  heavy  selling  season — and  the  critters 
liave  been  laying  millions  of  eggs  on  the 
Spanish  moss  mats  that  have  been  distrib- 
uted along  the  edges  of  the  breeding  ponds. 
lATge  numbers  of  these  eggs  have  been  moved 
to  fresh  ponds — the  mats  are  transpcHted 
and  replaced  at  regular  intervals — and  the 
fry  are  hatching.  Workers  move  about  1,500 
egg-loaded  mats  a  day  to  hatching  ponds. 


At  the  same  time,  trucks  from  most  of  the 
states  east  of  the  Rockies  are  hauling  the 
mlimows  away.  There  is  Just  no  way  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  estimate  of  the  Inventory. 
The  dollar  value  of  the  crop  Is  somewhat 
easier  to  measure.  Saul  said  his  sales  last 
year  were  In  excess  of  $400,000. 

Minnows  constitute  an  Important  farm 
crop  in  Arkansas  but  the  size  of  the  opera- 
tion is  unknown.  Production  has  blossomed 
in  recent  years  and  little  statistical  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  by  thoee  who  keep 
tabs  on  other  kinds  of  farm  sales  and 
harvests. 

(Anyone  who  questions  the  classification 
of  minnows  as  a  farm  crop  is  not  familiar 
with  the  law.  By  legal  definition,  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Arkansas 
Is  a  form  of  agriculture  and  the  output  con- 
stitutes a  crop  In  the  official  sense  of  the 
word.  The  distinction  Is  Important.  It  opened 
the  way  for  the  regulations  and  supervision 
to  be  brought  under  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  also  made  possible  the  lending  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  funds  for  flsh 
fanning.  The  Production  Credit  Association, 
which  Is  not  a  government  agency,  followed 
the  lead  and  is  a  major  supplier  of  credit  to 
this  particular  form  of  agriculture.) 

Even  though  no  official  figures  on  produc- 
tion and  sales  of  bait  mlimows  are  available, 
the  business  is  rather  sizable  and  is  con- 
centrated In  relatively  small  areas:  Lonoke, 
Des  Arc,  Brlnkley-Hunter,  Paragould  and 
Diunas. 

Roy  Prewitt  of  Lonoke,  a  pioneer  In  the 
business,  gave  his  pond-size  estimate  of  the 
value. 

"I  can  stand  on  a  rice  drier  at  Lonoke  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  see  ponds  that 
produce  an  annual  sales  volume  of  $6.5  mU- 
U(Hi."  Prewitt  said. 

His  view  would  not  reach  the  Saul  opera- 
tion. 

Saul,  who  described  himself  as  a  river  man, 
grew  up  around  De  Vails  Bluff  and  "started 
at  the  bottom"  in  the  minnow  business.  He 
began  by  seining  "wild"  minnows  from  nat- 
ural ponds  euid  lakes  and  from  the  White 
River  and  peddling  them  to  bait  shops  aroimd 
Arkansas.  When  he  got  an  opportunity  to 
lease  some  land  and  begin  producing  min- 
nows, his  wife  filled  In  as  a  driver  of  the 
pick-up  truck  and  helped  support  the  fam- 
ily until  the  business  was  established.  She 
then  moved  into  the  office  and  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  books. 

Minnow  farming  requires — among  other 
things— careful  attention  to  details  and  close 
numagement.  The  ponds  must  be  drained 
and  "worked  up"  every  year  in  order  to  as- 
sure maximum  production.  This  keeps  down 
coarse  vegetation  (which  would  use  the  fer- 
tilizer) and  controls  disease.  The  idea  of 
cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  pond  may  seem 
strange  to  persons  accustomed  to  thinking 
the  treatment  belongs  to  plants.  Actually, 
the  practices  are  designed  to  grow  plants — 
but  the  "crop"  is  only  remotely  related  to 
rice  or  soybeans.  The  minnow  fanner  culti- 
vates and  fertUlzes  his  pond  so  that  it  wlU 
grow  phvtopUmkton,  a  fosm  of  microscopio 
plants  on  which  the  minnows  "graze."  The 
tiny  floating  plants  can  be  classed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  life  cycle.  By  the  process  of 
photosynthesis,  they  convert  the  energy  of 
the  sun  Into  another  (stable)  form  that 
serves  as  feed  for  the  Uny  minnows.  The 
"fanner"  refers  to  the  phytofOankton  as  the 
"blomn"  on  the  pond — ^the  growth  of  the 
plant  changes  the  color  of  the  water — and 
can  Judge  his  plant  production  by  the  vary- 
ing shade  of  the  pond. 

Given  the  heavy  stocking  rate,  the  min- 
nows would  starve  if  they  were  forced  to  live 
by  grazing  alone.  The  fanners  feed  their 
livestock  a  balanced  ration,  produced  by 
commercial  mills,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ac- 
ceptable rate  of  growth.  With  a  good  bloom 
on  the  pond  and  with  adequate  feed,  min- 
nows grow  rapidly. 


Fty  hatched  from  early  April  spawns  are 
ready  for  the  market  before  July  1.  Saul  said 
the  spring  hatch  would  be  "two-inch"  min- 
nows by  the  latter  part  of  June,  which  makes 
them  ideal  for  crappie  bait.  Buyers  seek  uni- 
form size. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business,  pro- 
ducers actually  counted  the  minnows  they 
sold  at  wholesale  Just  as  the  bait  shop  counts 
those  sold  to  the  fisherman.  Thn  ^^olesalers 
built  BhaUow  tanks  that  resembled  pool 
tables,  dimiped  the  minnows  into  the  film  of 
water  and  shuttled  them  into  the  pockets. 
Saul  and  other  growers  now  employ  a  better 
system. 

They  grade  the  minnows  with  sieve-like 
devices  and  separate  them  into  groups  held 
in  different  tanks.  Then,  knowing  the  size 
of  the  minnows  in  a  given  tank,  they  weigh 
the  little  fish  and  quote  prices  by  the  pound. 

The  two-inch  minnows,  for  example,  also 
are  known  as  "four-pound"  minnows  be- 
cause four  pounds,  in  that  size  range  works 
out  to  1,000  minnows.  ITie  "six-pound"  size 
Is  minnows  that  are  2.5  to  3  inches  and  the 
grades  move  up  the  scale  to  the  20-poimd 
minnow — ^the  largest  produced  on  the  Saul 
farm. 

The  20-pound  minnows  are  yearlings  and 
none  are  kept  on  the  Saul  farm  beyond  that 
age.  He  explained  that  young  minnows — 
those  hatched  in  the  spring  and  summer  and 
carried  over  to  the  next  ^ring — produced 
more  eggs  than  older  minnows  and  also  were 
healthier.  When  the  brood  stock  completes 
the  spawning  cycle,  the  minnows  are  sold 
and  the  ponds  are  drained  and  cultivated  in 
preparation  for  the  following  season. 

Saul  explained  that  size  determined  buyer 
Interest.  Buyers  who  supply  bait  shops  In 
crappie  areas  want  the  foiur-pound  (two- 
inch)  minnow;  bass  fishermen  use  the  six- 
pound  or  eight-pound  minnows;  and  those 
who  go  after  catfish  want  still  larger  sizes. 
Most  of  the  large  minnows — up  to  the  20- 
pound  size — ^are  sold  in  the  Northern  states 
where  they  are  used  by  ice  fishermen. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  by  the  fact 
that  Saul  sells  his  minnows  in  many  states. 
He  said  only  about  2  per  cent  of  his  crop 
went  to  Arkansas  bait  shops.  Arkansas  is  one 
of  four  or  five  major  bait  minnow  states  and 
all  the  big  producers  have  customers  scat- 
tered over  wide  areas.  The  small  producers — 
some  of  whom  grow  minnows  as  a  sideline 
and  derive  most  of  their  income  from  other 
sources — concentrate  their  sales  efforts  on 
local  outlets  while  the  majw  growers  seek 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Saul 
said  a  large  part  of  this  production  went  to 
states  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Saul  has  three  or  four  trucks,  some  of 
which  are  used  to  haul  minnows  from  the 
ponds  to  the  grading  center,  but  buyers — for 
the  most  part — ^haul  in  their  own  trucks. 
The  seller's  responsibility  is  not  quite  over 
when  the  trucks  are  loaded:  The  minnows 
have  to  be  healthy  and  they  have  to  be  loaded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  high  livablUty  in 
transportation.  Saul  (and  other  sellers) 
maintain  ice  storage  houses  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  chill  the  water  in  the  tanks  and 
provides  liquid  oxygen  for  the  minnows  to 
breathe  during  the  shipment. 

Some  Arkansas  producers — particularly 
those  who  grow  goldfish — use  airfreight  for 
cross-country  shipment  but  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  moves  In  scaled  trucks  and  oxygen- 
enriched  water.  One  of  the  major  airlines  has 
reported  that  its  biggest  airfreight  business 
out  of  St.  Louis  is  minnows,  some  of  which 
are  raised  in  Arkansas  and  haiUed  to  St. 
Louis  for  loadtag. 

With  the  development  of  an  accurate  meth- 
od for  grading  the  wholesale  minnow  busi- 
ness evolved  into  a  sort  of  honor  system 
among  sellere  and  buyers.  In  the  earlier  days, 
buyers  tended  to  question  the  count  and 
haggle  over  shipments.  Now  they  apparently 
are  confident   that  they  are  receiving  full 
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measure  when  they  buy  from  established 
producers  and  there  are  few  arguments. 

Even  though  the  Qolden  Shiner  Is  the 
major  crop — and,  so  far,  the  only  cash  crop — 
In  the  Saul  operation,  the  situation  may 
change  and  the  farm  may  become  better 
known  for  Polled  Hereford  cattle  than  for 
flshbalt. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Saul  bought  an  ad- 
ditional 1,350  acres  about  five  miles  from 
his  minnow  farm — giving  him  a  total  of 
2.750  acres — and  began  establishing  a  herd 
of  registered  Polled  Herefords.  He  has  con- 
centrated on  Circle  M  breeding  and  has  ob- 
tained some  of  his  stock  from  the  Circle  M 
Ranch  In  Mississippi.  A  one-fovirth  Interest 
In  one  bull  cost  $26,000. 

The  herd  numbers  226  head — the  coxmt 
here  Is  accurate — and  Saul  plans  to  hold 
his  first  production  sale  November  20.  The 
50  head  that  will  make  up  the  consignment 
have  been  picked  and  wUl  be  fitted  for  the 
sale. 

In  preparation  for  his  expected  series  of 
production  sales,  Saul  has  built  a  combina- 
tion fitting-auction  bam  and  has  Installed 
air  conditioning  for  the  ring.  The  equipment 
Includes  a  feed  mill. 

The  land  in  the  new  spread  was  "sort  of 
between  the  hills  and  the  flats"  and  some  of 
It  was  overgrown  with  shrubs.  Using  some 
of  the  equipment  needed  for  working  the 
minnow  ponds,  Saul  cleaned  up  the  land, 
applied  lime  and  fertilizer  and  seeded  It  to 
adapted  grasses  and  legumes.  He  believes  he 
has  adequate  pastures  for  500  head  of  brood 
cows  and  hopes  to  reach  that  level  within  a 
few  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  cow  herd  Is  a 
sentimental  favorite.  Golden  Shiners  still 
bring  m  the  money  for  the  operation  of  the 
farm — Including  the  salaries  of  the  14  full- 
time  employees,  Two  of  the  men  work  the 
cow  herd  and  the  remainder  stay  busy  all 
year  with  the  minnows. 

The  Saul  operation  Is  different  only  in  de- 
tail from  some  of  the  other  good  minnow 
farms  In  Arkansas.  Prewltt's  estimate  that 
$6.5  million  worth  of  minnows  were  grown 
annually  within  view  of  a  rice  dryer  lookout 
point  at  Lonoke  applied  to  the  wholesale 
price,  which  ranges  from  about  60  to  66  cents 
a  pound  for  the  larger  sizes  up  to  about 
f  1.50  a  pound  for  the  smaller  minnows.  The 
mark-up  between  the  farm  and  the  retail 
level  is  quite  Impressive. 

On  the  current  wholesale  market,  the 
two-inch  minnow  brings  the  grower  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  per  1,000.  The  same  min- 
nows may  sell  for  a  dollar  a  dozen  at  retail 
in  some  shops,  which  works  out  to  more  than 
$80  per  1,000. 

Since  all  figures  on  the  annual  value  of 
the  Arkansas  minnow  crop  are  raw  estimates, 
the  retail  value  also  would  be  no  better  than 
an  uneducated  guess. 

The  surprising  factor  is  that  a  crop  cculd 
become  that  valuable  without  anyone  know- 
ing very  much  about  the  statistics:  Neither 
Saul  nor  any  other  major  producer  could 
guess  within  1,000,000  of  the  number  of  min- 
now he  owns  at  any  given  time. 


TRANSPO  72 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  tnily 
landmark  event  will  take  place  In  my 
State  of  Virginia  beginning  this  Satur- 
day. May  27,  through  Sunday,  June  4. 1 
am  referring  to  Transpo  72.  the  unprec- 
edented n.S.  IntematicHial  Transporta- 
tion Exposition,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Dulles  International  Airport  In 
Loudoun  County.  Va. 

We,  in  Virginia,  are  proud  to  be  the 
hosts  to  this  remarkable  exposition. 
Here  at  one  time  and  In  one  place  will 


be  brought  together  an  array  of  tech- 
nology in  the  transportation  field  such 
as  has  never  been  assembled  before.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  at- 
tention discussing  the  problems  of  trans- 
porting people  and  goods  within  our 
Nation  and  abroad.  The  difficulties  we 
encounter  daily  in  traffic  congestion  and 
our  increasing  concerns  for  environmen- 
tal protection  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us. 

The  transportation  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture are  truly  staggering,  and  we  can 
only  meet  these  demands  by  greatly  ex- 
panding our  present  technology.  Fur- 
thermore, if  transportation  capacity  is 
to  expand  in  a  manner  which  is  accept- 
able in  terms  of  its  effect  on  human  en- 
vironment, we  must  marshal  the  best 
scientific  know-how  in  this  country  and 
in  the  world. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  In  mind  that 
the  Government  is  sponsoring  this 
transportation  exposition.  On  display 
will  be  the  latest  Innovations  in  trans- 
portation technology.  In  addition,  it 
should  prove  to  be  a  world  marketplace, 
displaying  the  wares  of  American  in- 
dustry before  customers  gathered  from 
around  the  world. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. John  A.  Volpe,  for  his  far- 
sighted  leadership  in  producing  this 
flrst-of-its-Und  exposition.  Secretary 
Volpe  recently  expressed  some  of  the 
hopes  for  Transpo  72  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  \he  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  U.S.  Seceetary  of  Tbansporta- 
TiON  John  A.  Volpe  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  Washinoton,  D.C.  Thursday,  May 
11,   1972 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear — ^here  at  the 
outset — that  despite  what  you  may  have 
heard,  we  have  no  plans  to  move  TEIANSPO 
to  Miami  Beach. 

TRANSPO  72  Is  now  only  two  weeks  away. 
And  I  ^predate  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  about  It.  It's  the  world's  first  Intema- 
tional  transportation  exposition  and  I'm 
convinced  It  will  live  up  to  expectations.  It 
will  be  exciting,  comprehensive  and  educa- 
tional. It  will  perform  an  important  nation- 
al and  International  function.  It's  going  to 
sell  American  ideas  and  products.  And  It's 
going  to  provide  an  entertaining  glimpse  at 
the  transportation  technology  of  tomorrow. 
Putting  a  show  of  this  kind  together  Is 
no  easy  task.  I  brought  BUI  Bird.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Kaiser  Industries,  and  a  top  manage- 
ment team  In  here  Just  eight  or  nine  months 
ago.  And  they've  done  a  tremendous  Job. 
The  scope  of  TRANSPO  is  unique  for  any 
government  agency — Indeed,  for  any  orga- 
nization. It  requires  coordinating  hundreds — 
even  thouatmds — of  individuals,  corporations, 
planners,  government  leaders  and  world  ex- 
perts. With  relatively  small  resources,  we're 
putting  on  a  show  four  times  larger  than  the 
Seattle  World's  Pair.  And  naturally  there 
have  been  a  few  problems.  And  with  all  due 
respects  to  the  foxu-th  estate,  the  problems  al- 
ways seem  to  make  more  news  than  the  suc- 
cesses. So  let's  at  least  touch  on  the  problems. 
I  dont  know  how  many  of  you  live  In 
Virginia.  But  those  of  you  who  do.  know 
what  It's  like  to  work  that  good  red  Virginia 
clay.  As  one  of  our  construction  foremen 
said,  "When  It's  dry  it's  like  powder,  when 
ifs  wet  It's  like  lard."  And  we've  had  ova 


share  of  good  Loudotin  County  rain;  over 
nine  Inches  In  the  first  thirty  days.  Normal 
rainfall  for  that  period  should  have  been 
about  three  Inches.  So  oiir  surfacing  program 
has  been  a  little  slow.  But  In  case  anyone  la 
wondering,  yes  we  are  going  to  open  on 
time — and  we're  going  to  open  with  a  bang 
(not  with  a  big  "splash" — if  I  can  steal  a 
line  from  the  headline  writers) . 

I'll  tell  you  that  I  now  have  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  our  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion— the  way  they  have  tackled  this  prob- 
lem in  spite  of  the  natiiral  obstacles.  They're 
stabilizing  160  acres.  Including  over  600,000 
square  yards  of  calcium  sulphate  sludge  sur- 
facing for  parking  facilities.  That's  the  ma- 
terial we've  dubbed  "super  sludge"  which  Is 
built  from  such  environmental  waste  prod- 
ucts as  reclaimed  rubber,  sulphuric  acid 
wastes,  ground  glass  and  incinerator  residue. 

Even  this  surfacing  project  has  demonstra- 
tion value:  In  testing  new  aggregates  for 
highway  construction — and  In  testing  new 
uses  for  municipal  and  industrial  waste 
products. 

Our  second  major  problem  Involved  the 
business  chalets  which — to  put  It  politely — 
collapsed  In  a  high  wind  a  few  weeks  ago.  But 
they're  back  up  again — safe  and  solid.  We 
now  have  162  modular  housing  units  con- 
structed on  the  site  which  will  provide  busi- 
ness space  for  37  Industrial  companies.  These 
centers,  equipped  with  utilities,  a  kitchen 
and  toilet  facilities — ^plus  any  other  ameni- 
ties the  companies  want  to  Install — ^wlU  be 
completed  within  the  next  few  days.  They're 
attractive,  comfortable,  and  entirely  suited 
to  our  purposes. 

Exhibit  space  In  the  foiu*  huge  exhibition 
halls,  each  one  and  one-half  times  the  size 
of  a  football  field.  Is  now  sold  out.  And  about 
98  percent  of  the  one  million  square  feet  of 
outdoor  exhibit  space  has  also  been  reserved. 
The  400  exhibitors  run  the  gamut  from  for- 
eign nations,  to  giant  aerospace  firms,  to 
small  computer  companies.  And  they  all  have 
a  story  to  tell — the  transportation  story  that 
Is  so  much  a  part  of  our  dally  lives. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  a  total 
transportation  exposition  featuring  every 
mode  imaginable — from  the  Apollo  12  com- 
mand module  to  earth-bound  construction 
equipment. 

As  most  of  you  know,  Congress  first  au- 
thorized the  TRANSPO  idea  as  an  air  show. 
But  transportation  In  America  Is  much  more 
than  Just  one  mode.  And  aviation  Is  not  the 
only  mode  of  transportation  with  Interna- 
tional ties.  So  we  asked  Congress  to  expand 
the  air  show  to  an  International  transporta- 
tion exposition  covering  all  the  modes.  Our 
mobility  problems  are  shared  by  almost  every 
nation.  And  TRANSPO  gives  \is  an  expanded 
opportTinlty  to  share  those  problems,  to  dis- 
cuss mutual  solutions,  and  to  create  world 
markets  for  all  facets  of  America's  trans- 
portation Industry. 

This  situation  Is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  mass  transportation  and  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  mobility.  The  so-called  "peo- 
ple mover"  Is  certainly  of  International  Inter- 
est. The  foxir  to  be  exhibited  at  TRANSPO — 
built  by  Ford,  Dashaveyor,  Transportation 
Technology,  Incorporated  and  Monocab — are 
one-of-a-kind  systems.  Many  of  you  were 
out  at  TRANSPO  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I 
hitched  a  ride  on  each  of  them. 

During  the  exposition  they'll  be  open  to 
the  public.  Well  be  watching  people's  reac- 
tions, and  asking  a  few  questions  about  pas- 
SMiger  acceptance.  But  one  short  ride  at 
TRANSPO  Isnt  really  going  to  teU  us 
whether  people  will  give  up  their  cars  (un- 
der certain  circumstances)  for  "people 
movers."  The  real  test  will  b<»  of  the  tech- 
nology. And  that  testing  will  continue  out 
at  Dulles  for  several  months  after  TRANSPO 
closes. 
A  similarly  dramatic  breakthrough  in  tech- 
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nology  will  be  General  Motors'  exhibition  of 
a  totally  new  construction  concept  for  mass 
producing  transit  buses  and  rapid  raU 
coaches.  The  concept  Involves  a  modular 
process  In  which  five  foot  sections  of  a  coach 
are  mass  produced.  The  modular  sections  are 
then  welded  together  to  fit  any  size  or  fiinc- 
tlon  desired. 

The  value  would  be  a  new  degree  of  flex- 
ibility In  transit  planning.  Cities  could  se- 
lect any  coach  size  vehicle — in  6 -foot  Incre- 
ments— ^without  worrying  about  special  or- 
ders or  special  construction  pricing.  OM 
people  tell  me  that  equipment  costs  could 
be  significantly  reduced  with  this  new  proc- 
ess. And  I  look  forward  to  seeing  It  demon- 
strated at  TRANSPO. 

Well  also  have  experimental  safety  ve- 
hicles on  display.  The  experimental  safety 
vehicle  program  represents  a  $100  million 
eSort  world-wide.  We  have  agreements  with 
six  nations  to  build  ESV's  that  would  con- 
stitute a  whole  family  of  different  size  and 
weight  cars.  This  one  program  could  affect 
vehicle  technology  throughout  the  world  In 
the  next  few  years. 

We'll  also  have  the  Turbotraln  and  a 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle  on  display — ex- 
amples of  the  next  generation  of  high  speed 
rail  technology.  And  I  might  add  that  these 
rail  vehicles — like  ESV's  and  the  people  mov- 
ers— represent  Just  a  first  wave  of  new  tech- 
nology geared  to  environmental  and  social 
considerations. 

As  social  scientist  Peter  Drucker  points 
out,  "To  overcome  the  problems  success  al- 
ways creates,  one  has  to  buUd  on  that  suc- 
cess." The  problems  of  our  success  represent 
a  relatively  new  awareness  In  America.  And 
at  TRANSPO  we're  going  to  demonstrate 
some  of  the  ways  we  are  building  on  past 
successes  to  provide  a  cleaner  and  safer 
future. 

This  same  theme  will  underlie  the  six  sep- 
arate conferences  to  be  held  during 
TRANSPO.  Sponsored  under  the  general  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Congress  of  Trans- 
portation Conferences,  these  meetings  will 
cover  air  transportation,  the  environment, 
transportation  as  a  service,  vehicle  and  high- 
way safety,  air  cargo,  and  the  experimental 
safety  vehicles. 

We  have  planned  TRANSPO  for  multiple 
audiences — buyers,  users,  thinkers  and  visi- 
tors. But  this  is,  after  all,  an  Industrial  ex- 
position. Let's  not  hide  the  fact  that  oiu- 
exhibitors  are  looking  for  sales,  that  America 
Is  looking  to  improve  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments position,  and  that  TRANSPO  is  de- 
signed to  foster  both  objectives. 

We're  expecting  350,000  business  visitors, 
with  50,000  coming  from  other  nations.  And 
we  hope  to  see  our  business  centers  humming 
with  activity. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  cost 
of  TRANSPO.  But  few  people  have  men- 
tioned the  cost  of  not  having  TRANSPO — 
the  cost  of  not  presenting  our  products  to 
the  world  market.  In  transportation,  as  in  all 
areas  of  our  economy,  we  are  In  a  world 
market.  Foreign  cars  abound.  Foreign  avia- 
tion competition  is  getting  tougher  every 
day.  And  transportation  system  compo- 
nents— the  computers,  the  bearings,  the  elec- 
tronics, the  guidance  and  control  systems — 
are  often  taking  a  long  boat  trip  before  they 
ever  reach  the  American  consumer.  As  you 
well  know,  right  here  In  Washington  a  Jap- 
anese firm  was  a  strong  competitor  in  the 
bidding  to  buUd  our  Metro  subway  cars. 

How  often  have  we  seen  this  headline: 
"U.S.  being  squeezed  out  of  world  markets?" 
I  have  seen  it  far  too  often.  And  TRANSPO 
is  Just  one  way — ^my  way — of  saying  that 
we're  not  going  to  let  that  happen.  Even  If 
we  don't  have  the  best  transportation  avail- 
able, we're  certainly  capable  of  producing  it. 
And  that's  the  message  TRANSPO  will  help 
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carry  to  the  governments  and  businessmen 
of  the  world. 

.  I  might  add  that  a  lot  of  home  folks 
don't  know  about  our  transportation  ganluB 
either.  Vice  President  Agnew  took  this  prob- 
lem to  the  Harvard  Business  Club  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  urged  businessmen  to  re-assert  them- 
selves and  their  products  in  American  life — 
to  speak  candidly  to  ova  citizens  about  what 
our  bvislness  Is  doing,  and  what  It  is  capable 
of  doing.  And  that's  what  we  want  TEIANSPO 
to  do. 

We've  designed  this  show  as  a  family  af- 
fair— a  chance  for  all  citizens  to  see  trans- 
portation at  close  range,  to  kick  the  tires,  to 
get  something  more  than  a  passenger's  view 
of  mobility.  We  have  an  elaborate  trafBc  plan 
to  guide  nine  lanes  of  cars  Into  the  TRANSPO 
site.  Buses  will  be  making  regular  runs  from 
downtown  locations — at  reasonable  rates.  And 
when  they  get  there,  I  guarantee  some  spec- 
tacular air  shows  and  exciting  exhibits  to  see. 

TRANSPO  Is  going  to  be  a  winner — for 
businessmen,  for  exhibitors,  for  the  public, 
for  the  cause  of  transportation  knowledge, 
and  for  the  status  of  American  transporta- 
tion. I  hope  all  of  you  are  looking  forward  to 
It  as  much  as  I  am. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FISHERMEN'S 
PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIKTiD.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  736.  H.R.  7117. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (H.R.  7117)  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the 
reimbursement  of  United  States  vessel  own- 
ers for  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release 
of  vessels  and  crews  illegally  seized  by  foreign 
coimtrles,  to  streng^then  the  provisions  there- 
in relating  to  the  collection  of  claims  against 
such  foreign  countries  for  amounts  so  reim- 
bursed and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  time  on  this  measure  is  imder  con- 
trol. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
HJl.  7117  now  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  suggest  that  the  basic 
measure  that  we  are  now  considering 
is  a  House  bill  that  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
referred  originally  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  we  unanimously  report- 
ed it  favorably. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported,  some  other 
serious  problems  in  the  fishing  industry 
have  arisen  throughout  the  United  States 
that  need  to  be,  I  think,  considered  very 
seriously,  and  they  are  very  much  ger- 


mane to  this  particular  bill.  One  of  them 
is  the  subject  of  a  proposed  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  guess  Joined 
in 

Mr.  TOWER.  By  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  EListland)  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  had  a  chance,  late  yesterday,  to 
look  over  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  feel,  though 
I  have  not  consulted  all  the  members  of 
my  committee,  that  we  can  accept  it.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  who  were  active  in  this 
matter  in  committee,  have  the  same 
opinion,  and  I  am  willing,  on  their  be- 
half— we  are  trying  to  get  Senator  Ste- 
vens here — to  accept  the  so-called  Tower 
amendment  at  this  time,  and  then  our 
plan  is.  after  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  possibly  the  Stevens  amendment 
when  he  comes  in,  and  then  lay  the  mat- 
ter aside  until  next  week,  when  the  Sen- 
ate can  vote  on  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  I  will  revise  that. 
If  we  can  pass  it  later  today,  that  will 
be  fine,  too. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Record,  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report  (No.  92-584)  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  beginning  with 
the  heading  "Purpose"  on  page  1  and 
ending  immediately  before  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  on  page  4,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  92-584)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  ex- 
pedite the  reimbursement  of  U.S.  vessel  own- 
ers for  charges  paid  by  them  to  obtain  release 
of  the  vessels  and  crews  Illegally  seized  by 
foreign  countries. 

In  achieving  this  purpose,  the  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Immediately 
ascertain  the  amount  paid  by  a  vessel  owner 
to  a  foreign  country  to  obtain  release  of  his 
vessel  and  crew  and  to  certify  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Immedi- 
ate reimbursement.  Upon  reimbursement  out 
of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  to  be  et>- 
tablished  under  the  blU,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  required  to  Immediately  no- 
tify the  foreign  coimtry  of  such  reimburse- 
ment and  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  collect  the  amount  of  the 
claim  from  the  offending  country.  If  reim- 
bursement Is  not  made  within  120  days  after 
notification  to  the  offending  country,  then 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  required  to  deduct 
the  amount  of  the  claim  from  any  funds  pro- 
gramed to  that  country  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  to  transfer  such  funds  to 
the  revolving  fund.  The  bill  would  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  $3  million  to  provide  ini- 
tial capital  for  the  fund  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  future  require- 
ments of  the  fund. 

legislative  backgroumd 

The  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1971-1977),  which  HJl.  7117  would  amend, 
presently  provides  that  where  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  is  seized  by  a  foreign  country 
on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims  in  territorial 
waters  or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  rec- 
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ognlzed  by  the  United  States,  and  a  fine,  fee, 
or  other  direct  charge  must  be  paid  by  the 
vessel  owner  In  order  to  seciire  the  prompt 
release  of  the  vessel  and  crew,  such  owner 
Is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  amount  of  such 
fine,  fee,  or  other  direct  charge.  Existing  law 
also  provides  that  the  owner  of  such  a  seized 
vessel  may  be  reimbursed,  under  a  fund  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Conmierce 
and  funded  by  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  vessel  owners,  for  costs  attributable  to 
damage  to  and/or  destruction  of  the  vessel, 
gear  or  equipment,  the  market  value  of  fish 
spoiled  during  the  period  of  Illegal  deten- 
tion, and  one-half  of  the  loss  of  gross  Income 
which  might  have  accrued  to  the  vessel  owner 
and  Its  crew  bad  the  seizure  not  occurred. 

H.R.  7117,  Introduced  by  Congressman  PeUy 
of  Washington,  was  the  subject  of  several 
days  of  hearings  held  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
August  2,  1971  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  where  It  was  the  subject  of 
bearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  on  November  22  and 
24.   1971. 

Testimony  at  the  bearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  was  generally  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  The  respective 
position  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  HJl.  7117  are  set  forth  hereafter 
under  "Agency  Comments". 

BACKGROUND    AND   NEED 

The  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  was  passed 
August  27.  1954.  and  amended  August  12, 
1968.  This  act.  as  amended,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of 
the  crew  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States 
seized  by  a  foreign  country  on  the  basis  of 
rights  or  claims  not  recognized  by  this  coun- 
try In  territorial  waters  or  on  the  high  seas. 
The  State  Department  Is  also  directed  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew. 
In  carrying  out  these  functions,  the  Secre- 
tary must  And  that  there  is  no  dispute  of 
material  facts  relative  to  the  vessel's  location 
and  activities  when  seized.  If  the  vessel  own- 
ers must  also  pay  a  fine,  fee.  or  other  direct 
charge  to  secure  release,  then  the  act  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse 
the  owner  in  an  amount  that  represents  such 
charges. 

Further,  the  act  does  not  apply  to  seizures 
made  by  a  country  at  war  with  the  United 
States  or  seizures  made  under  a  fishery  con- 
vention or  treaty  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  also 
directed  to  recover  from  the  foreign  country 
the  amounts  expanded  under  this  act.  The 
act  applies  to  fishing  vessels  and  other  vessels 
of  the  United  States. 

The  traditional  p>oIlcy  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  support  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  and  it  has  consistently  opposed  the 
efforts  of  other  countries  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  by  excessive  claims  to  terri- 
torial waters.  For  a  number  of  years,  a  fun- 
damental dispute  has  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  various  South  American 
countries  in  regard  to  their  claims  of  sov- 
ereignty and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the 
sea  within  200  miles  of  their  coasts. 

In  general,  such  claims  are  In  direct  con- 
flict with  principles  of  International  law  ad- 
hered to  by  the  United  States,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  such  200-mlle  claims  challenges 
the  basic  sovereign  Interests  of  this  country. 
The  United  States  has.  In  the  past,  opposed 
extensions  of  territorial  sea  limits  beyond  12 
miles  and  it  Is  the  view  of  the  United  States 
that  under  international  law  It  Is  not  re- 
quired to  recognize  such  claims.  As  this  coun- 
try begins  to  prepare  Its  diplomatic  position 
in  regard  to  the  International  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  currently  scheduled  for  1973. 


it  Is  Important  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  regard  to  further  protection  of  Its 
flahennen  and  citizens  be  clearly  enunciated 
by  Congress  and  actively  Implwnented  by 
other  elements  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  two  decades,  various  South  American 
countries  have  been  seizing  U.S.-flag  vessels 
In  International  waters  on  the  basis  of  Juris- 
dictional claims  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  Ecuador,  and  Peru  have  been  the 
most  persistent  and  flagrant  violators  of  the 
rights  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
Harassment  and  seizure  of  this  country's 
fishing  vessels  continue  to  occur  and  have 
Increased  In  Intensity  during  the  past  year. 

Unfortunately  diplomatic  efforts  seeking  to 
reach  a  resolution  of  this  problem  thus  far 
have  not  been  successful.  For  example,  testi- 
mony presented  during  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation by  the  American  Tunaboet  Associ- 
ation pointed  out  the  fact  that  during  the 
10-year  period  from  January  1,  1961.  through 
December  31,  1970,  there  were  92  seizures  of 
U.S.  fishing  vessels  with  total  costs  directly 
related  to  such  seizures  constituting  approx- 
imately $933,184. 

During  the  period  from  January  1.  1971 
through  November  24.  1971,  the  date  of  their 
appearance  before  the  Committee,  there  have 
been  a  total  of  27  Illegal  seizures  (39  by  Ecua- 
dor and  1  by  Peru)  and  payment  of  fines 
and  other  direct  charges  under  the  existing 
act  totaled  $1,846,021.  In  addition,  payments 
under  section  7  of  the  act  (the  Insurance 
program)  for  other  losses  Incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  seizures  are  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $160,000. 

Presently,  It  takes  approximately  260  days 
from  the  date  of  the  seizure  to  the  date  the 
Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  the  claim  for 
reimbursement.  In  addition.  It  takes  approx- 
imately another  180  days  from  the  date  of 
certification  before  reimbursement  Is  actually 
made  to  the  vessel  owner,  making  a  total 
waiting  time  of  430  days.  Under  existing 
practice,  reimbursement  to  Uie  vessel  owner 
can  only  occur  If  the  funds  for  such  reim- 
bursement have  been  allocated  in  either  one 
of  the  two  appropriation  measures  consid- 
ered by  Congress  during  a  flscal  year  for  this 
purpose.  During  this  i^erlod  of  time,  the  ves- 
sel owner  has  lost  the  use  of  the  money  paid 
to  the  offending  coimtry,  seriously  depleted 
his  working  capital  and  has  paid  interest  at 
a  very  high  rate  on  moneys  which  he  has 
borrowed  In  order  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  obtain  the  release  of  bis  vessel  and 
crew. 

Moreover,  there  are  Indications  that  Ecua- 
dor has  instituted  a  policy  that  wovild  sub- 
stantially increase  the  fines  and  other  direct 
charges  levied  upon  a  fishing  vessel  If  It  rep- 
resents the  second  or  subsequent  seizure  of 
that  particular  vessel  by  Ecuador.  For  exam- 
ple, on  January  18,  1971,  the  fishing  vessel 
Apollo  was  seized  by  Ecuador  and  again  on 
March  3,  1971.  On  the  first  seizure,  the  ves- 
sel owner  paid  $86,650  In  fines  and  other  di- 
rect charges.  On  the  second  seizure,  a  total 
charge  of  $155,340  was  levied  and  paid  by  the 
vessel  owner.  The  fishing  vessel  Cariphean 
was  seized  on  January  23  and  again  on  March 
27.  1971.  On  the  first  seizure,  the  Carihhean 
paid  $41,200  and  $74,160  on  the  second  sei- 
zure. 

On  the  basis  of  existing  law  and  current 
procedures  for  processing  claims.  It  would 
be  almost  Impossible  for  any  vessel  owner, 
such  as  those  of  the  Apollo  and  Caribbean. 
to  obtain  reimbursement  on  both  such  claims 
within  one  calendar  year.  Of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance Is  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all, 
private  vessel  owners  would  not  be  In  a  fi- 
nancial position  to  pay  a  second  fine  within 
a  few  months  from  the  date  of  the  first  sei- 
ziire.  Thus,  many  vessel  owners  may  be  In  the 
precarious  position  of  depleting  their  finan- 
cial resources  Initially  and  then  being  forced 


to  cease  operations  because  of  pending  bank- 
ruptcy due  to  the  Imposition  of  the  second 
fine. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  effec- 
tively reduce  the  long  delay  in  the  reimburse- 
ment process  by  the  creation  of  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  reimbursements  would  be 
immediately  made. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me,  to 
call  up  my  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  I  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    804 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  804,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  fr(»n  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
and  myself. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  804)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  17.  after  "made  by"  insert 
"the  preceding  provisions  of". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  foUows: 

"Sec.  7.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  742a),  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  4  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion as  foUows: 

"  'STORM  REINSURANCE 

"  'Sec.  4A.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  reinsurance  to  carriers 
against  excess  losses  on  claims  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  or  destruction  of 
commercial  fishing  property  caused  by 
storms.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  such 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrangements, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  with  such  carriers  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  Issue  such  regulations  regard- 
ing the  classification,  limitation,  or  rejection 
of  excess  loss  risks  reinsured  by  him  under 
this  subsection  as  he  deems  advisable. 

"'(b)(1)  Reinsurance  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  carrier  who 
issues  Insiurance  against  (A)  probable  storm 
losses  at  premlvmi  rates  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary consistent  with  the  objective  of  this 
section  to  provide  insurance  against  such 
probable  losses  at  reasonable  costs,  and  (B) 
excess  storm  losses  at  no  premium  charge, 
but  subject  to  reinsurance  by  the  Secretary 
imder  this  section. 

'"(2)    Premium  rates  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  probable  loss  coverage  shall  be — 
"  '(A)  uniform  with  respect  to  similar  clas- 
sifications of  property  and  risks; 

"'(B)  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years;  and 

"  '(C)  exclusive  of  any  loading  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  United  States  un- 
der this  section. 

"'(3)  No  premium  may  be  charged  any 
carrier  for  excess  loss  reinsurance  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  carrier's 
probable  loss  experience  Justifies  the  im- 
position of  such  a  premium,  but  In  no  case 
shall  an  excess  loss  reinsurance  premium 
exceed  premium  rates  established  under  par- 
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agraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for  any  classi- 
fication of  property. 

"'(d)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  Fishing  Fleet  Reinsurance  Fund 
(hereafter  called  the  fund)  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitations  to 
make  such  payments  as  may  be  required 
under  reinsurance  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  under  this  section. 

"  '(2)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  re- 
insurance premiums.  Interest  which  may  be 
earned  on  Investments  of  the  fund,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
fund  or  advanced  to  the  fund  from  appro- 
priations, and  receipts  from  any  other  source. 

'"(e)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"'(1)  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  In- 
cludes a  corporation,  partnership,  or  asso- 
ciation which  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States; 

■"(2)  "carrier"  Includes  private  Insurance 
companies,  associations  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  commercial  fishing,  asso- 
ciations of  persons  who  own  commercial 
fishing  property,  or  any  combination  there- 
of; 

"  '(3)  "commercial  fishing  property"  means 
any  real  or  personal  property  (including 
vessels  and  any  machinery,  equipment,  or 
gear  thereon)  of  which  at  least  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  Interest  therein  is  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  which  Is 
used  In  the  business  of  commercial  fishing; 
and 

"'(4)  "storms"  Includes  hurricanes,  ty- 
phoons, waterspouts,  tidal  waves,  and  any 
other  such  wind  or'  water  disturbance, 
whether  or  not  directly  caused  by  meteor- 
ological forces,  as  the  Secretary  may  define 
by  regulation  to  be  Included  In  the  defini- 
tion of  storms. 

'"(f)  No  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
arrangement  for  reinsurance  shall  be  Issued 
or  entered  into  under  this  section  covering 
risks  against  which  Insurance  Is  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  other  public  or 
private  sources." " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment 804  has  received  the  support  of 
nearly  every  major  fishing  concern. 
Among  these  are  the  Texas  Shrimp  Asso- 
ciation, the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Associa- 
tion, the  Southeastern  Fisheries  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Shrimp  Congress, 
and  the  National  Fisheries  Industry. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  owners  and  operators  of  the 
Nation's  fishing  fleet.  I  have  become  con- 
cerned recently  that  many  fishermen  and 
shrimpers  are  no  longer  able  to  operate 
their  boats  properly,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  ever-increasing  insurance  rates.  In 
my  own  State  of  Texas,  there  have  been 
three  major  hurricanes  in  the  last  5 
years.  As  a  result  of  these  storms,  large 
segments  of  the  fishing  fleet  were  either 
completely  destroyed  or  severely  dam- 
aged. Fortunately,  however,  most  of  that 
damage  was  covered  by  Insurance.  The 
real  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  dis- 
aster reserves  that  insurance  companies 
in  the  area  have  kept  for  such  storm 
emergencies  are  depleted,  said  the  com- 
panies are  having  to  raise  premiums  on 
this  type  of  Insurance  altogether,  since 
the  risk  of  these  disasters  has  been  so 
apparent  In  the  last  3  years. 

As  the  price  of  Insurance  is  rising,  and 
nearly  every  other  cost  of  doing  bui^ess 
is  going  up  at  the  same  time,  the  small 
fisherman  or  shrimper  finds  It  nearly 


impossible  to  insure  his  boat,  even  If  he 
can  find  somebody  to  write  It. 

I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  take 
immediate  steps  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  this  important  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  this  limited,  proper 
way. 

"bSy  legislative  proposal  would  amend 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  by  creating  a  new  section  deal- 
ing with  storm  reinsurance.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  would  be  authorized 
to  take  the  necessary  action  against  ex- 
cess losses  on  claims  for  losses  resulting 
from  damage  to  or  destruction  of  com- 
mercial fishing  property  caused  by 
storms.  In  carrying  out  his  authority 
imder  this  act,  the  Secretary  would  es- 
tablish the  fishing  fleet  reinsurance 
fund.  In  this  way,  we  would  not  only  be 
helping  to  insure  that  there  would  be 
private  insurance  available  and  that  the 
Government  would  not  have  to  ulti- 
mately move  into  this  field,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  has  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  do  already,  but,  more  hopefully, 
we  would  also  help  to  entice  new  com- 
panies into  this  field  of  insurance  by 
making  it  profitable  again.  At  present,  a 
company  might  only  write  such  a  policy 
for  one  of  its  better  customers  in  order 
to  be  of  assistance  to  that  particular 
customer.  The  fisherman  or  shrimper 
who  has  no  other  insurance,  but  who 
needs  the  protection  for  one  or  a  few 
boats,  has  little  chsmce  of  purchasing 
adequate  protection  at  any  price,  much 
less  at  costs  which  he  can  afford. 

I  do  not  view  this  as  an  attempt  to 
put  the  Government  irrevocably  into  the 
fish  industry  insurance  business.  Rather, 
I  view  it  as  an  extoision  of  the  principle 
that  has  governed  storm  losses  on  land 
for  years:  Where  private  companies  are 
imable  to  protect  against  storm  and 
storm-related  losses  at  reasonable  costs, 
the  Government  has  moved  in  and  under- 
written disaster  insurance.  It  is  now  time 
that  the  Government  provide  the  same 
protection  to  the  man  who  make  his 
living  offshore.  The  fact  that  there  are 
currently  Mily  two  concerns  tiiat  even 
consider  writing  this  type  of  insurance 
for  the  average  fisherman  or  shrimper 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  area  shows  that  we 
are  in  a  crisis  situation.  If  we  should  wtdt 
until  after  there  is  another  storm  in  the 
gulf,  there  might  indeed  be  no  insurance 
industry  left  to  save  and  no  fishing  or 
shrimping  fieet  left  to  worry  about. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Washington 
for  his  willingness  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  small-fleet  fishermen  in  business  not 
only  along  the  Gulf  coast,  but  everywhere 
else  along  our  coasts  as  well,  because  all 
small-boat  operators  in  fishing  areas  will 
benefit  from  this  measure,  whether  they 
operate  out  of  the  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  in  control  of  the 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Under  the  previous  order, 


is  there  any  time  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  15  minutes  in  opposition, 
under  the  agreement  for  control  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  To  whom  is  the  15  min- 
utes granted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  could 
have  the  time,  if  he  opposes  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  amendment,  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition goes  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  minority  leader,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wishes  to  claim  the 
time  In  opposition,  I  claim  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Very  well. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Just  like  to  find 
out  what  this  is  all  about,  for  this  rea- 
son: I  hardened  to  be  on  the  floor  strict- 
ly by  happenstance,  but  I  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported this  particular  measure  adverse- 
ly, unfavorably,  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
therefore  we  ought  to  at  least  know  what 
the  amendment  which  is  before  us,  and 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Is 
willing  to  accept,  would  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  measure.  It  simply 
provides  a  reinsurance  inx>gram  where- 
by the  owners  of  i>erhaps  one  shrimper, 
or  maybe  2  or  3.  can  obtain  disaster 
insurance.  It  bears  not  at  all  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  objections  to 
the  bill.  That  is  all  it  would  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  original  bill 
deals  with  foreign  relations  matters.  It 
deals  with  seizure  of  ships  off  the  coast 
of  South  America.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not,  but  his 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  understand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington if  it  is  intended  to  vote  on  this 
bill  today? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  can,  later  in 
the  day,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  JAVrre,  May  I,  then,  ask  the 
majority  leader  what  will  happen?  Will 
we  take  a  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  fit  into  the  legislative 
position  we  are  in  today  a  number  of 
factors.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  on  his  way 
here  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  un- 
finished business,  after  the  amendments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  intended,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  vote  today  cm  this  bill,  on  which  we 
have  a  time  limitation  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  yesterday. 
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Mr.  JAVns.  My  inquiry  was  simply 
whether  there  will  be  a  hiatus  between 
the  time  of  the  suloption  of  these  amend- 
ments and  the  time  of  the  vote,  so  that 
I  can  consult  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  there  will  be, 
because  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  I  accept  the  as- 
surance of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
his  amendment  does  not  affect  the  for- 
eign relations  aspects  of  this  bill. 

Does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  affect  that  situation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  state  to 
my  colleague  that  mine  has  no  relation- 
ship. It  deals  solely  with  the  problem  of 
fishermen  who  cannot  sell  their  fish  after 
the  fish  are  caught  because  of  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Govenmient  in  the  en- 
vironmental field. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senators.  I  have  not  the  remotest 
notion  of  what  the  committee  will  do 
about  appearing  on  the  floor,  but  I  felt 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  know 
what  is  happening. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Senator  Spong  will 
be  here.  He  handled  most  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  can  have  as  much  time  as  I  have 
if  he  wants  to  oppose  the  original  bill,  the 
House  bill.  These  two  amendments  re- 
late to  fisheries  and  they  are  germane, 
but  they  do  not  dip  into  the  international 
problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  to  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  7117. 1  know  him  to  be 
a  man  who  has  fought  for  years  for  the 
commercial  fishermen  of  the  gulf  coast, 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country.  As  a 
Senator  from  a  State  where  commercial 
fishing  is  very  important,  I  have  known 
that  Mr.  Tower  always  was  ready  to  join 
in  efforts  to  support  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industry. 

This  amendment  is  a  worthy  step  to- 
ward the  protection  of  something  far  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  fishermen  of  this 
country.  Storms  that  ravage  our  coasts 
Inflict  damage  far  beyond  the  capability 
of  all  commercial  fishermen  to  repair  and 
replace.  In  an  industry  beleagured  by  a 
declining  economic  outlook,  storm  dam- 
age spells  ruin.  It  is  that  simple. 

The  fishermen  of  Oregon  exist  on  bare 
essentials,  many  fishing  as  a  part-time 
occupation  to  supplement  their  incomes 
from  other  sources.  The  economics  of  the 
fishing  industry — facing  as  they  do  the 
rapacious  appetites  of  foreign  fishing 
fleets — are  such  that  a  severe  storm  can 
ruin  the  economic  life  of  an  important 
segment  of  Oregon  communities  along 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Tower's  amendment,  provid- 
ing for  reinsurance  for  storm  damage  to 
commercial  fishing  fleets  should  be 
adopted,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
commercial  fishermen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  pending  business  ts 
my  amendment  No.  804? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1107 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disp>ensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  fishing'  means 
commercial  fishing  which  is  subject  to  reg- 
ulation or  restriction  under  the  laws  of  any 
State. 

"(3)  The  term  'fishing  equipment'  in- 
cludes nets,  equipment,  and  vessels  used  In 
domestic  fishing. 

"(4)  The  term  'prohibitive  Federal  or 
State  restrictions'  means  restrictions  related 
to  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
aquatic  environment  and  imposed  on  or  after 
January  1,  1971.  by  any  State  or  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Impair  the  economic  feasibility  of  any 
type  of  domestic  fishing  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  reduce  (1)  by  60  per  centum  or  more 
the  fair  market  value,  in  the  affected  area, 
of  fishing  equipment  principally  useful  for 
that  type  of  fishing,  or  (2)  by  20  per  centum 
or  more  the  market  value  of  the  commercial 
catch  in  the  affected  area  which  would  have 
been  realized  in  the  calendar  year  concerned 
but  for  the  imposition  of  such  restrictions. 

"(5)  The  term  'eligible  owner'  means  any 
legal  entity  which — 

"(A)  is  the  owner  of  fishing  equipment, 
and 

"(B)  was  engaged  in  domestic  fishing 
as  his  usual  occupation  for  one  month  or 
more  prior  to  the  imposition  of  prohibitive 
Federal  or  State  restrictions  thereon. 

"(b)(1)  Any  eligible  owner  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  imposition  of  prohibitive  Fed- 
eral and  State  restrictions  In  any  calendar 
year  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  owner  to  meet  the  usual  business 
expenses  which,  but  for  the  economic  loss 
caused  him  by  the  Imposition  of  such  re- 
strictions, such  owner  would  ordinarily  be 
able  to  meet. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  in  which  paragraph 
(B)  does  not  apply,  a  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the 
yearly  gross  earnings  from  domestic  fishing 
operations  which  the  eligible  owner  lost  In 


the  calendar  year  as  a  result  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  Federal  or  State  restrictions.  In 
determining  lost  gross  earnings  from  domes- 
tic fishing  operations  for  an  eligible  owner 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
subtract  the  amount  of  actual  or  estimated 
gross  earnings  from  such  c^>erations  in  the 
year  in  which  such  Federal  or  State  restric- 
tions were  imposed  from  the  yearly  gross 
earnings  from  domestic  fishing  operations 
made  by  such  eligible  owner  in  the  last  cal- 
endar year  in  which  no  prohibitive  Federal 
or  State  restrictions  affected  such  owners' 
operations. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  owner  who 
substantially  increased  his  investment  m 
fishing  equipment  for  use  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  restrictions  are  lmp>06ed, 
as  compared  with  his  Investment  in  fishing 
equipment  in  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  such  calendar  year,  a  grant  made 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
yearly  gross  earnings  from  domestic  fishing 
operations  which  the  eligible  owner  lost  in 
the  calendar  year  as  a  result  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  Federal  or  State  restrictions.  In 
estimating  lost  gross  earnings  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shaU  take  Into  ac- 
count the  size,  type,  and  number  of  fishnets 
owned  by  the  eligible  owner  and  in  use  by 
him  at  the  time  of,  or  intended  to  be  used 
by  him  before,  such  Federal  or  State  restric- 
tions were  imposed  and  the  expected  income 
per  fishnet  for  that  calendar  year. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  application  therefor  is  made 
before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  after 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  prohibitive 
Federal  or  State  restrictions  concerned  are 
imposed. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  attach  such  con- 
ditions and  limitations  with  respect  to  a 
grant  made  under  section  3  of  this  Act  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  accept- 
ance of  a  grant  made  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  operate  as  an  assignment  to 
the  Secretary  of  all  rights  of  the  eligible 
person  receiving  the  grant  to  recover  dam- 
ages against  any  party  for  committing  or 
failing  to  commit  acts  which  resulted  in  the 
imposition  of  the  prohibitive  Federal  or 
State  restrictions  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
eligible  i>erson  obtained  such  grant.  If  the 
Secretary  recovers  damages  by  exercising  any 
right  assigned  to  him  under  this  section,  any 
amount  so  recovered  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  grant  made  under  this  Act  and  the 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  in  exercis- 
ing such  right  shall  be  paid  to  the  eligible 
person  concerned. 

"(D)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropria- 
ted to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $5.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  this  the  Senator's  amendment 
on  which  there  is  a  1-hour  limitation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  Is  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Thirty  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  problem  of 
fishermen,  primarily  the  fishermen  on 
the  west  coast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statement  I  made  when  I  submitted  this 
amendment,  so  that  it  can  be  understood  ' 
in  context  by  the  people  who  will  be  re- 
viewing this  Record  on  the  other  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stxvxns.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  and  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  another  bUl  designed  to  assist 
Alaska  fishermen  who  are  faced  wit^  eco- 
nomic ruin  as  the  result  of  restrictions  Im- 
posed upon  them  In  their  domestic  com- 
mercial fishing  by  prohibitive  Federal  or 
State  restrictions. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  purchase 
these  fish  from  any  legal  entity  which  first, 
owns  fishing  equipment;  and  second,  engages 
in  domestic  fishing  as  its  usual  occupation. 
The  catches  of  fish  which  may  be  purchased 
are  those  which  the  owner  is  prevented  from 
selling  by  restrictions  related  to  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment which  were  imposed  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971  by  any  State  or  Federal  agency 
and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, impair  the  economic  feasibility  of  any 
type  of  domestic  fishing. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  buy  such 
fish  at  the  fair  market  price  in  the  area  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  The  "fair  market  price" 
is  a  term  of  art  widely  used  in  the  law  and 
easily  determinable.  Such  fair  market  price 
must  be  evaluated  in  the  specific  locality, 
that  Is  the  specific  town  or  city  at  which  the 
catch  Is  sold.  The  price  must  be  determined 
as  of  the  specific  date  of  sale.  Thus  defined, 
these  terms  will  provide  the  Secretary  with 
practical  guidelines  for  enforcement. 

The  total  amount  of  such  purchases  In 
any  calendar  year  from  any  one  eligible 
owner  may  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  its  gross 
earnings  from  domestic  fishing  operations. 
The  Secretary  is  then  authorized  to  dispose 
of  these  fish  in  any  legal  manner  he  deems 
appropriate.  Any  such  purchase  must  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  eligible 
owner  assign  to  the  Secretary  any  right  he 
may  have  to  recover  damages  for  the  act 
or  omission  resulting  in  the  imposition  of 
such  Federal  or  State  restrictions.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  also  empowered  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Finally,  amounts  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974  are  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  alleviate  a  problem  facing  many 
small  fishermen  in  southeast  Alaska.  It  is  the 
result  of  mercury  pollution  levels  found  in 
halibut  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. This  finding  has  resulted  In  a  deter- 
mination that  halibut  above  a  certain  size 
may  be  dangerous  and  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. Because  of  this  finding,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  unable  to  sell  halibut  over 
a  certain  size,  such  size  varying  depending 
upon  the  area  of  the  ocean  in  which  the 
halibut  was  caught.  This  problem  has  had 
devastating  economic  effects  throughout 
southeast  Alaska. 

On  October  8,  1971,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  hearings  in  Peters- 
burg, Alaska,  on  this  subject.  At  these  hear- 
ings, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoixiNGs)  and  I  were  present.  A  large 
number  of  representatives  from  various  fish- 
ing groups  and  governmental  agencies  were 
also  present  and  testified  before  us.  A  report 
of  these  hearings  is  contained  in  report  No. 
92-41,  which  has  just  recently  been  printed. 
I  believe  that  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  many  witnesses  who  appeared  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  their  personal  accounts  of 
the  economic  devastation  they  face  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  FDA  determination. 

For  example,  the  situation  facing  the 
Petersburg  Cold  Storage  Co.  la  typical.  The 


Petersburg  Cold  Storage  Co.  Is  owned  by 
170  individual  shareholders.  It  serves  one  of 
the  small  southeast  Alaska  towns  which  is 
directly  affected.  It  was  founded  in  1926  by 
a  local  group  of  fishermen  and  merchants 
handling  fish  products,  primarily  halibut.  It 
has  operated  successfully  and  has  produced 
roughly  125,000,000  pounds  of  halibut,  a 
yearly  average  of  3,000,000  potmds.  Yearly 
ranges  have  been  from  1  to  S  million  pounds. 
The  replacement  value  of  the  plant  alone  is 
$1,600,000  and  It  has  an  insurable  depre- 
ciated value  of  $1,029,000.  It  employs  20  to 
60  people  per  season.  The  average  employ- 
ment for  a  12-month  period  is  28.  The  an- 
nual payroll  runs  about  $400,000.  Normally, 
they  would  have  20  to  30  halibut  vessels  out- 
fitting in  Petersburg  at  times  other  than  the 
normal  seining  season.  However,  as  a  result 
of  the  mercury  pollution  level,  last  year  only 
two  vessels  fished  for  halibut  in  the  area  im- 
mediately surrounding  Petersburg.  In  a  poll 
of  13  fishermen  in  nearby  Kake,  Alaska.  In 
1971  not  a  single  fisherman  indicated  he 
felt  he  could  economically  fish  for  halibut, 
given  the  present  restrictions.  The  same  fish- 
ermen indicated  that  they  felt  that  they  did 
not  believe  that  they  would  be  able  to  fish 
in  1972  either. 

Of  course,  solutions  other  than  this  blU 
are  also  being  sovight.  However,  even  though 
it  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  level  as  low  as 
0.5  part  per  million  is  necessary  or  even  prac- 
tical, I  believe  that  one  solution  that  must 
be  considered  is  embodied  in  this  bill.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  give  it  their  most  serious 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am  in- 
troducing today  attempts  yet  another  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  This  amendment  is 
identical  to  S.  875,  a  bill  I  introduced  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  This  amendment  would 
provide  partial  reimbursement  for  losses  in- 
cxirred  by  commercial  fishermen  as  the  result 
of  prohibitive  Federal  or  State  restrictions 
imposed  on  domestic  commercial  fishing.  It 
would  also  authorize  grants  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  enable  any  eligible  own- 
er to  meet  the  usual  business  expenses  he 
was  prevented  from  meeting  as  a  result  of 
these  restrictions.  Under  the  bill,  If  a  fisher- 
man accepts  reimbursement,  he  automatic- 
ally authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to  file 
suit  in  his  behalf  against  those  who  polluted 
the  waters.  Any  amount  collected  in  excess 
of  the  initial  reimbursement  and  court  costs 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  aggrieved  fisher- 
man accepts  reimbursement,  he  automati- 
cally authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
file  suit  in  his  behalf  against  those  who  pol- 
luted the  waters.  Any  amount  collected  In  ex- 
cess of  the  initial  reimbursement  and  court 
costs  would  be  turned  over  to  the  aggrieved 
fisherman  by  the  Government  which  initiated 
the  suit.  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
this  method  of  reimbursement  will  ultimate- 
ly be  self-supporting,  such  a  status  will  prob- 
ably not  be  achieved  for  several  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  amendment  appropriates  $4 
million  for  operation  of  the  program  during 
the  first  year  and  $5  million  for  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  years. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  my  good  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, whether  he  has  reviewed  this 
amendment  and  if  it  Is  acceptable  to 
him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
I  have.  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Spong. 
Senator  Hatfield,  who  has  handled  some 
of  these  hearings,  and  I  will  accept  the 
amendment  at  this  time;  because  I  say 
again  that  it  is  germane  to  this  bill.  It 
does  not  deal  with  our  international 
problems  with  Ecuador  and  Peru,  but  it 
Is  germane  to  the  biU. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  Indebted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  exercised  the  parliamentary 
privilege  of  moving  to  reconsider.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  have  to  do  that,  but  I  do 
want  it  open  so  that  if  other  Senators 
wish  to  discuss  it  a  little  or  perhaps  wish 
to  move  to  reconsider  and  then  discuss  it, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so.  But  I  tun  td- 
most  positive  that  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem about  these  two  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending  bill 
be  laid  aside  temporarily,  that  the  im- 
finished  business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time,  and  that  the  Chair 
recognize  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  agencies  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1201 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  pend- 
ing business  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  which  will  be 
stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  26,  line  16.  strike  out  all  of  section 
206. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
for  debate.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  utilize. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
sunendment  to  strike  a  section  of  the  bill 
S.  3526  which  I  believe  is  unwise  and 
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goes  far  beyond  either  the  intent  or  the 
jiulsdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  is  a  provision  which  would 
prevent  the  UJ3.  Government  from  pro- 
viding any  assistance  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  field  of  information.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  Government  agencies,  pro- 
hibiting any  of  them  from  directly  or 
indirectly  preparing  or  assisting  in  pre- 
paring for  dissemination,  or  disseminat- 
ing, information  of  any  kind  for,  on  be- 
half of,  or  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
government. 

The  committee  was  apparently  con- 
cerned about  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  in  Southeast  Asia. 
These  activities  were  begun  during  pre- 
vious administrations.  USIA  assisted  the 
information  services  of  the  governments 
of  the  Indochinese  States  and  Thailand. 
But  the  Agency  has  testified  that  they 
have  discontinued  this  effort  and  that 
present  USIA  policy  is  that  such  activi- 
ties shoud  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
governments  ccmcemed.  To  the  extuit 
that  the  bill  is  directed  against  USIA 
operations  in  Southesist  Asia,  it  addresses 
a  situation  which  no  longer  exists. 

However,  it  will  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  other  agencies  and  activities 
which  promote  American  domestic  and 
foreign  interests  and  which  should  be 
continued.  Since  World  War  n  our  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  information  as- 
sistance to  foreign  governments  as  a 
constructive  and  relatively  inexpensive 
part  of  foreign  policy.  In  addition,  of 
course,  it  has  served  our  own  domestic 
policy  interests  when  other  governments 
were  in  a  position  to  commimicate  to 
their  people  matters  about  which  our 
Government  was  concerned,  or  which 
which  were  matters  of  international 
policy,  such  as  the  current  efforts  on  nar- 
cotics control  and  ecology. 

In  post  war  Europe  we  provided  advice 
and,  in  some  cases,  media  materials  to 
governments  which  received  Marshall 
plan  aid  and  which  supported  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  Following  the 
Marshall  plan  period,  the  United  States 
on  occasion  responded  to  requests  of  a 
small  nimiber  of  developing  nations  for 
assistance  with  their  own  information 
program.  This  assistance  was  carefully 
tailored  to  provide  support  for  oiu*  over- 
all foreign  policy  goals  and  was  designed 
to  encourage  a  stable  and  peaceful  polit- 
ical evolution.  It  was  provided  only  for 
limited  periods  of  time  and  for  limited 
objectives. 

The  sweeping  language  of  section  205 
would  either  prohibit  or  seriously  im- 
pair the  further  dissemination  of  in- 
formation which  is  now  routinely  passed 
between  Federal  agencies  and  foreign 
public  and  private  agencies  to  serve  mu- 
tual interests  in  such  fields  as  welfare, 
commerce,  and  security.  In  reaching  well 
beyond  the  Intent  of  the  original  to- 
formational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act, 
section  205  would  prohibit  or  impair  the 
further  dissemination  of  information 
dealing  with  the  following  areas  of  con- 
cern to  our  Government,  both  domesti- 
cally and  as  they  relate  to  foreign  policy  : 

A.    NARCOTICS 

Section  205  would  prohibit  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  foreign  public 
agencies  for  further  dissemination  of  in- 
formation concerning  detection,  controls. 


seizures,  and  prosecutions  which  have  a 
direct  impact  on  our  domestic  drug  prob- 
lem. Foreign  narcotics  control  activities 
such  as  the  preptaration  of  training  ma- 
terials based  on  United  States-supplied 
information  for  use  in  police  antidrug  di- 
visions, would  be  seriously  hampered. 
Further,  Federal  agencies  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  disseminating  information 
received  from  a  foreign  coimtry  for  the 
purpose  of  apprehending  or  extraditing 
for  that  fortign  country  a  fugitive  drug 
pusher  who  has  sought  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  that  such 
a  prcdiibition  would  also  be  contrary  to 
treaty  obligations. 

B.   FAICILT   PLANNING 

Section  205  would  also  prohibit  the 
disseminaticMi  of  information  to  foreign 
public  agencies  and  impcdr  the  use  of 
information  by  foreign  private  agencies 
concerning  methods  to  achieve  planned 
population  growth  and  advanced  meth- 
ods of  curtailing  uncontrolled  birtti  rates. 

C.  POLICE   MATTEBS 

Section  205  would  prohibit  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  foreign  po- 
lice agencies  for  further  dissemination 
concerning  international  crimes  and 
criminals,  extradition  matters,  and  law 
enforcement  techniques.  Such  prohibi- 
tion woiild  also  appear  to  be  tin  abroga- 
tion of  VS.  treaty  responsibilities. 

D.  KCOLOOr 

Section  205  would  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  foreign  public 
agencies  for  further  dissemination  con- 
cerning violations  of  environmental  pro- 
tective agreements,  management  of  nat- 
ural resources  development,  and  tech- 
niques to  help  minimize  or  redress  eco- 
logical damage. 

E.   EDUCATION,   INCLtFDING   PEACE   CORPS 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Section  205  would  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  foreign  public 
agencies  for  further  dissemination  and 
impair  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  foreign  private  agencies  which  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  systems. 

r.    HEALTH 

Section  205  would  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  foreign  public 
agencies  for  further  dissemination  con- 
cerning international  health  problems, 
epidemics,  and  other  indigenous  health 
problems  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
overall  use  and  development  of  medi- 
cines and  techniques  in  improving  the 
health  of  populations. 

G.   COMMERCE 

Section  205  would  prohibit  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  from  providing  informa- 
tion to  foreign  public  agencies  and  Impair 
its  effectiveness  with  foreign  private 
agencies  for  the  further  dissemination  of 
information,  materials,  texts,  and  photos 
designed  to  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States. 

There  are  many  other  illustrations 
falling  into  such  sireas  as  disarmament 
goals,  atomic  energy,  military  aid,  in- 
surgency, agricultural  affairs,  interna- 
tional money  matters,  smd  international 
law,  which  could  also  be  affected  by  this 
provision. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  sweeping 
language  used  in  section  205  would  have 
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been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  the 
points  I  have  touched  upon  been  covered 
in  hearings  before  that  committee  when 
this  legislation  was  being  considered.  I 
am  unaware  of  the  depth  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  this  matter. 

Clearly,  section  205  goes  beyond  the 
scope  of  S.  3526,  which  I  understand  to 
be  an  authorization  measure  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  USIA,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  Moreover,  the  ramifications 
of  section  205,  as  I  have  illustrated,  are 
clearly  outside  the  purview  of  the  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange 
Act. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  bill  would 
have  one  other  undesirable  result.  The 
second  section  requires  attribution  by  the 
particular  Government  agency  of  any 
product  it  disseminates  overseas.  I  have 
already  indicated  how  this  requirement 
could  impair  the  effectiveness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's cooperation  with  foreign  pri- 
vate agencies  on  matters  concerning  our 
commerce,  health,  and  welfare. 

The  requirement  that  attribution  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  material 
would  seriously  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  materials  which  this  Government 
might  want  to  have  distributed  abroad 
and  would  require  new  printing  of  those 
which  we  do  attribute,  either  by  a  spe- 
cific Government  agency  or  the  U.S. 
Government  in  general,  either  at  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  the  document.  The 
bill  would  apply  to  all  material  distrib- 
uted, including  copies  of  historical  docu- 
ments, political  science  tracts,  informa- 
tion about  law  enforcement,  internation- 
al police  work,  ecology,  health  and  pop- 
ulation WHitrol,  and  travel  service  pro- 
motion. These  are  things  which  obvious- 
ly the  U.S.  Government  has  no  interest 
in  hiding,  but  whether  the  specific  at- 
tribution may  be  printed  in  the  right 
place  or  say  exactly  the  right  thing  and 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  time  es- 
tablished in  this  bill,  which  would  be  the 
time  of  passage,  is  difBcult  to  ascertain 
and  it  could  result  in  unnecessary  &nd 
unwarranted  expense  to  the  Treasury. 

In  one  special  respect  this  provision 
could  have  a  most  undesirable  effect  on 
USIA's  operations.  USIA  assists  foreign 
television  producers  who  want  to  come 
to  the  United  States  and  make  films  about 
our  country.  The  Agency  lends  its 
studios,  provides  stock  footage  as  desired, 
and  facilitates  travel,  interviews,  and 
filming  by  the  foreign  television  crews. 
Many  of  these  products  are  valuable  in 
correcting  distortions  about  life  in  the 
United  States  which  are  so  prevalent 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the  dis- 
tortions and  a  description  of  some  of  the 
work  USIA  is  doing  to  correct  them,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  series  by  Mr.  Merrill  Panitt. 
editor  of  TV  Guide,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  that  publication. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirk).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Panitt's  analysis  is  startling,  but  that  his 
report  Is  all  too  true  is  confirmed  by  any 
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of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  our  Nation  is  represented  on  televi- 
sion screens  in  other  countries.  I  think 
we  would  all  agree,  indeed  foreign  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States  do  agree,  that 
the  best  remedy  for  some  of  the  false  im- 
pressions people  overseas  have  about  our 
country  is  to  expose  more  of  the  broad 
reality  of  life  here  to  television  viewers 
abroad,  lliat  is  what  USIA,  with  its  pro- 
grams of  facultative  assistance  to  foreign 
television  producers,  is  trying  to  do.  The 
problem  posed  by  this  bill,  however,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  for- 
eign television  networks  are  Government 
owned  and  Government  operated.  If  the 
bill  passes  with  this  restrictive  provision, 
a  question  could  be  raised  whether  USIA 
would  be  able  to  continue  to  give  the  for- 
eign government  television  networks  the 
help  that  they  request  from  the  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  offered  the  pending  amendment. 

At  this  time,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 

With  Friends  Like  These — On  Television, 
Some  of  America's  Traditional  Allies  Do 
Not  Always  Act  the  Part 

(By  MerrlU  Panitt) 
There  used  to  be  a  catchy  headline  In  an 
advertisement  for  a  balitofiis  remedy.  "Even 
your  best  friends  won't  teU  you  I" 

Our  best  friends,  the  Belgians,  the  Bngiinh 
and  the  French,  aren't  a  bit  bashful.  They 
teU  us.  Often.  On  television. 

UsuaUy,  they  tell  us  by  running  news  films 
or  public-affairs  programs,  from  American 
networks,  that  dwell  on  our  problems.  Some- 
times It's  a  matter  of  giving  air  time  to 
American  dissidents  such  as  James  Baldwin, 
Norman  Mailer.  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Ab- 
ble  Hoffman.  Occasionally  they  send  their 
own  camera  crews  to  the  United  States  to 
cover  a  big  news  story — such  as  the  Attica 
prison  riot. 

Whatever  Is  wrong  with  us,  we  don't  keep 
it  a  secret.  And  our  friends  are  only  too  will- 
ing to  pass  our  troubles  along  to  their  view- 
ers. 

We  asked  David  Attenborough,  director  of 
programming  for  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  whether  he  thought  Americans 
were  paranoid  about  being  criticized  on  Eu- 
ropean television. 

"I  don't  think  you're  paranoid  at  all."  be 
said.  "What  we're  dealing  with  is  a  problem 
which  Is  a  universal  problem.  It  faces  us 
about  every  country  and  every  activity  you 
can  think  of."  Whereupon  he  related  the 
complaints  of  British  industrialists  and  trade 
unionists  who  told  him  that  the  BBC  was 
"grossly  distorting"  the  situation  of  labor 
relations  because  It  only  reported  strikes  and 
strike  threats. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  television's 
Job  is  not  to  report  the  average,  but  to  re- 
port the  significant.  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  us  In  the  country  to  report  the 
significant  in  the  United  States.  Partly  be- 
cause we  are  so  close,  but  partly  because, 
as  that  article  says  [TV  Oulde,  "Through  a 
Glass— Very  Darkly,"  by  Robert  Musel,  Oct.  2, 
1971],  what  Is  happening  today  In  the  United 
States  is  going  to  happen  in  five  years'  time 
in  this  country. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it's  true  or  not,  but 
we  do  refiect  a  great  deal  of  what  happens 
in  the  United  States.  Certainly  if  you  look 
over  the  past  few  years,  many  of  the  things 
that  have  happened — the  student  movement, 
the  drug  situation — both  of  these  were  seen 
earlier  In  the  United  States  than  here.  Hip- 
pies, the  love  generation.  I  knew  about  them 
first  from  reports  from  America. 

"Of  course  we  report  racial  troubles.  Of 
course  we  report  student  troubles.  Of  course 


we  report  Vietnam.  But  If  that's  aU  we  re- 
ported, then  you  would  have  a  real  cause  for 
complaint. 

"But  what  do  we  see  of  America?  What 
we  see  overwhelmingly  is  ApoUo.  We've  de- 
voted a  tremendous  amoimt  of  time  to  Apollo 
flights  and  Houston  and  we've  gained  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  Americans  Indulge  In  bad- 
image  and  small  talk  but  organize  tb^nselves 
technologically.  Last  night  we  had  a  program 
on  the  6th  Fleet.  It  seemed  to  me  to  demon- 
strate America's  concern  and  responslbUlty 
and  how  much  money  you  are  spending  on 
NATO.  We  also  see  a  great  deal  of  America 
on  the  fringes — things  like  The  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  Show  represent  a  certain  aspiration  In 
the  American  character.  So  does  Ironside. 
All  these  things  together  form  an  amalgam." 
All  of  what  Attenborough  says  Is  true,  of 
course,  but  then  there's  no  way  to  avoid 
covering  an  Apollo  fUght,  to  avoid  giving 
viewers  the  sight  of  men  walking  on  the 
moon.  And  NATO  Is  very  much  Britain's  busi- 
ness too,  so  It  behooves  BBC  to  teU  its  audi- 
ence what's  going  on  In  the  Mediterranean 
east  of  Oibraltar.  There  is  also  some  question 
as  to  whether  Mary  Tyler  Moore's  appealing 
smile  and  Raymond  Burr's  ability  to  stare 
down  a  criminal  outweigh  the  damage 
wrought  by  giving  American  dissidents  tele- 
vision time  and  free  rein — and  a  great  deal 
of  encoviragement — ^to  attack  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  American  society. 

After  Robert  Musel's  Oct.  2  article  appeared 
in  these  pages,  BBC  used  It  as  the  subject 
of  a  television  panel  dlscxission  during  which 
It  was  brought  out  that  critical  programs  on 
such  subjects  as  American  unemployment, 
pollution,  sex  and  marriage,  draft  evasion, 
black  power  and  student  disorders,  all  within 
a  period  of  a  few  months,  did  Indeed  give 
Americans  the  Impression  that  British  tele- 
vision was  slightly  biased  against  them. 

Still,  said  Attenborough.  "I  and  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  believe  a  great  number  of 
British  people  have  profound  admiration  for 
the  way  in  which  America  not  only  talks 
about  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  re- 
porting, but  actually  sticks  to  it.  And  even 
when — the  going  is  tough — as  it  certainly  has 
been  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  you 
say,  'Look,  we  meant  it.  We  meant  that  re- 
porting during  the  Vietnam  war  is  free  and 
open  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible.'  And 
there  are  very  few  other  countries — as  I  know 
personaUy  to  my  cost — where  you  can  say 
that." 

As  elsewhere  In  Europe,  television  in  Brit- 
ain, especially  news  and  public-affairs  de- 
partments, is  populated  largely  by  young, 
left-leaning  Intellectuals  who  somehow  feel 
It  is  their  mission  to  denigrate  the  American 
civilization.  They  scoff  at  American  "mate- 
rialism"— whUe  In  Britain,  as  throughout 
Europe  today,  there  appears  to  be  Just  as 
much  preoccupation  with  fiashy  automobiles, 
comfortable  homes  and  convenience  appli- 
ances as  there  is  in  America.  They  become 
Indignant  over  American  "racism" — while 
their  own  growing  racial  difficulties  are 
handled  with  typical  British  reserve,  and 
politicians  win  re-election  by  advocating  a 
halt  to  black  Immigration. 

This  youthful  bumptiousness  is  most  evi- 
dent on  a  few  panel  and  "magazine"  pro- 
grams, the  latter  being  quite  popular  in  Eu- 
r(^>e  and  the  model  for  such  American 
public-affairs  programs  as  60  Minutes.  In 
fairness  it  shoiUd  be  noted  that  British  tele- 
vision generally  has  a  tendency  to  snipe — 
whether  at  the  United  States  or  at  any  other 
country.  This  tendency  has  been  described 
rather  accurately,  as  "bltchlnese."  It  makes 
for  Uvely,  fascinating  television. 

On  panel  and  talk  shows,  participants  also 
snipe  at  their  own  country  and  at  each  other. 
British  television  Interviewers  are  sharp  and 
probing.  They  will  not  permit  their  questions 
to  be  turned  aside  and  they  frequently  dis- 
play anger.  One  told  the  man  he  was  Inter- 
viewing: "Will  you  please  answer  the  ques- 


tion, for  once  I"  The  man  he  was  interviewing 
was  the  Prime  Minister. 

Most  knowledgeable  Americans  believe 
that  as  a  matter  of  over-all  policy,  British 
television  is  by  no  means  anti-American.  Nor 
are  the  majority  of  producers  and  editors  who 
work  for  BBC  or  the  Independent  commercial 
organizations.  There  certainly  are,  however, 
enough  of  them  who  either  dislike  America  or 
whose  politics  involve  criticizing  America,  to 
make  British  television — on  frequent  occa- 
sions— a  source  of  frustration  and  auger  for 
Americans  in  the  audience. 

What  effect  all  this  is  having  on  British 
viewers  Is  impossible  to  measure.  Without 
doubt,  however,  they  are  getting  a  distorted 
picture  of  our  society  if  they  depend  en- 
tirely upon  television  for  their  information 
about  America. 

In  Belgium  the  picture  of  America  one  sees 
on  television  depends  largely  upon  where 
one  is  sitting — in  Flanders  to  the  north  or 
WiUloonia  to  the  south.  The  Flemish  speak 
a  kind  of  Dutch,  much  as  Americans  speak 
a  kind  of  English.  The  WaUoons  speak 
French.  Elach  group  has  its  own  separate  and 
distinct  television  network  (derating  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Belgian  government. 

The  Flemish  network  has  strong  central 
control,  straightforward  news  reports  with 
no  editorial  comments,  a  number  of  variety 
programs  with  Jolly,  fat  Ed  Sullivan  in 
charge,  and  quite  a  few  American  programs 
run  wltb  the  original  sound  track  and  Flem- 
ish subtitles. 

The  Walloon  network  permits  more  local 
autonomy  and  gives  its  producers  more  or 
less  carte  blanche.  It  Imports  a  number  of 
programs  from  France,  and  when  It  runs  a 
program  from  the  United  States  or  Britain 
or  any  other  country,  it  is  carefully  dubbed 
Into  French.  The  news  sometimes  Includes  a 
few  editorial  asides.  An  example: 

The  day  Rap  Brovra  was  wounded  and 
captured  in  a  New  York  holdup  attempt,  the 
newscaster  explained  that  early  reports  did 
not  make  it  quite  clear  how  Brown  s  capture 
occurred.  "But  then."  he  added,  "It  often 
happens  that  black  militants  in  the  United 
States  are  shot  by  police  in  circumstances 
that  are  not  clear." 

Belgians  pay  about  $19  for  their  ann\ial 
television  licenses  and  the  money  goes  direct- 
ly to  the  government,  which  decides  how 
much  of  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  television 
for  a  year.  Sometimes  It  is  more  than  the 
license-fee  Income,  sometimes  less.  Techni- 
cally the  government  has  no  voice  In  pro- 
gramming and  a  law  forbids  censorship. 

Both  networks,  however,  are  extremely 
cautious  about  domestic  politics,  leaning  over 
backward  to  be  fair  to  all  parties.  There  is 
little  Investigative  reporting  or  criticism  in 
covering  the  government.  It  is  said  that  tbere 
are  three  political  parties  in  Belgium — con- 
servative Liberal,  conservative  Social  Chris- 
tian and  conservative  Socialist — ^for  Belgium 
is  a  business-oriented  country,  welcomes  for- 
eign investments  (United  States  Investment 
there  Is  about  $1.2  billion;  and  Is  a  strong 
NATO  supporter. 

Belgian  networks  have  adopted  a  unique 
method  of  making  certain  that  all  shades  of 
political  thought  are  represented  in  the 
news  departments.  Each  news  Jobs  Is  assigned 
a  point  value— an  editor  might  be  worth 
three  points,  a  reporter  one.  Each  political 
party  is  assigned  a  total  number  of  Journal- 
istic points  depending  upon  the  party's 
strength  In  parliament. 

StiU  the  French-language  network  does 
seem  to  refiect  thinking  a  bit  more  to  the 
left  than  the  parliamentary  statistics  wo\Ud 
suggest.  The  Social  Cbrtstlans  now  are  the 
rtaing  party,  with  the  Liberals  to  the  right 
and  the  Socialists  to  the  left.  If  the  Social 
Christians  are  the  center  party  and  If  they 
have  more  Jouranllstlc  points  than  the  others, 
why  are  there  so  many  leftists  In  the  news 
department?  We  put  that  question  to  Emlle 
Henoeval,    director   of   news    and   current- 
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affairs  progranunlng  for  Radlo-dlffuslon- 
Televlslon  Beige  (RTB) ,  the  French  network. 

Henoeval  explained  that  the  general 
population  Is  more  conservative  than  the 
young  Journalists  who  come  out  of  the  uni- 
versities and  go  Into  television.  "RTB  has 
great  difficulty  in  recruiting  young  Journalists 
who  have  conservative  opinions,"  he  said. 
"There  are  hardly  any. 

"But  there  Is  a  strong  and  active  left- 
wing  minority  even  among  the  Social  Chris- 
tians, and  the  young  ones  are  attracted  by 
that.  If  a  young  Social  Christian  has  one 
Journalistic  point,  he  represents  the  left 
wing  of  the  Social  Christians,  even  though 
the  general  tendency  of  the  party  Is  center. 
And  one  always  recruits  young  people." 

Then,  we  asked,  Is  the  general  picture  of 
America  filtered  to  the  Belgian  people 
through  these  young  leftist  Journalists? 

"That  Is  too  dramatic,  too  general  a  state- 
ment," Henceval  said.  "The  majority  of 
young  Journalists  who  represent  this  move- 
ment [a  critical  current  toward  United 
States  policy  1  are  Just  as  critical  of  Russia. 

But  It  Is  not  the  same Toward  the  United 

States  one  Is  very  critical  but  very  friendly. 
If  you  ask  young  Journalists  whether  they 
want  a  month  In  America  or  a  month  In 
Riissla,  theyll  all  choose  the  United  States." 

While  there  Is  less  editorial  criticism  of 
America  and  there  are  fewer  programs  about 
oflTbeat — and  down-beat — aspects  of  our 
country  on  the  Flemish  network,  the  news 
reports  do  not  paint  a  bright  picture. 

"It  Is  only  natural,"  said  Lode  Van  Uylven, 
news  director  of  Belglsche  Radio  on'  Televlsle 
(BRI) ,  "that  Vietnam  and  racial  conflict  and 
demonstrations  get  more  time  on  the  air 
than  anything  else.  That's  the  nature  of  news. 
Our  sources  are  mainly  the  American  net- 
works. Whatever  they  put  on  the  air  them- 
selves, we  got  over  here." 

The  director  general  of  the  French  lan- 
guage network,  Robert  Wangermee,  Insisted 
that  the  bad  news  from  America  was  not 
really  all  bad.  "What  we  appreciate  from 
American  television  Is  liberty  of  spirit,  of 
self-crltlclsm  about  the  problems  of 
America,"  he  said.  "This  Is  very  Important, 
that  most  of  the  criticism  Is  coming  from 
the  United  States." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  Americans  living  in  Belgium  say 
that  the  French-language  network  there 
seems  to  follow  the  attitudes  of  television 
In  France.  That  would  seem  to  be  true  If  only 
because  so  many  programs  that  appear  in 
Belgium — Including  public-affairs  shows — 
originate  In  France.  This  French  influence 
would  also  be  felt,  for  the  same  reason'.  In 
other  Francophone  countries. 

Belgium,  however,  has  fallen  slightly  be- 
hind m  adopting  the  new  French  television 
attitude  toward  America.  In  France,  America 
Is  doing  pretty  well. 

There  are  some  lapses,  but  generally  we 
found  French  television  almost  pro-American 
compared  with  some  of  the  other  Eiiropean 
countries  we  visited. 

Tills  :s  an  about-face  from  treatment  of 
the  United  States  by  French  television  dur- 
ing most  of  the  de  Gaulle  regime.  At  that 
time,  television  news  was  all  but  the  prop- 
erty of  the  administration.  When  a  cabinet 
member  was  to  make  a  speech,  however 
minor,  one  of  his  flunkies  woiild  call  a  net- 
work news  chief  and  demand  that  the  speech 
be  covered.  It  was  covered. 

Television  program  heads  had  their  an- 
tennae up  for  clues  as  to  what  their  editorial 
positions  should  be.  De  Oaulle  was  highly 
critical  of  the  United  States.  So  was  French 
television. 

Although  many  suspect  that  the  antennae 
are  still  up.  television  news,  we  were  told  by 
the  news  and  special-events  chiefs  of  France's 
two  networks.  Is  now  absolutely  free.  The  net- 
works themselves  do  not  criticize  the  French 
government,  but  they  do  cover  opposition 


political  rallies  that  find  fault  with  President 
Georges  Pompidou  and  his  administration. 

Aside  from  a  treatment  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  which  was  less  than  complimentary, 
and  a  program  on  group  psychology  freaks 
which  offered  a  strangely  warped  view  of  how 
Americans  relieve  their  tensions,  the  past 
two  years  have  been  relatively  free  of  openly 
gratuitous  slams  on  French  television. 

There  still  are,  however,  complaints  from 
Americans  living  in  France  about  what  they 
see  as  an  overly  critical  attitude  toward  us, 
and  some  have  been  especially  touchy  about 
tele'vlslon  reports  from  the  First  Network's 
New  York  correspondent,  Emmanuel  de  la 
Tallle.  Asked  a]x>ut  this,  de  la  TalUe  ad- 
mitted that  he  probably  was  being  Influenced 
by  the  highly  critical  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican media  to  which  he  Is  constantly  exposed. 
So  criticism  of  America  still  Is  to  be  found 
on  French  television,  but  on  the  whole  It  has 
been  reasonable  and  thoughtful.  Pierre 
Desgraupes,  news  and  public-affairs  head  of 
the  First  Network,  related  a  revealing  anec- 
dote. It  seems  the  former  Soviet  ambassador 
to  France  was  unhappy  because  French  tele- 
vision spoke  very  seldom  about  the  Soviet 
Union  but  quite  often  about  the  United 
States.  One  day,  over  lunch,  he  voiced  his 
complaint  to  the  director  general  of  French 
TV  and  to  Pierre  Desgraupes. 

Desgraupes  replied  that  if  the  Russians 
made  It  as  easy  for  him  to  get  a  camera  crew 
Into  Moscow  as  the  Americans  do  to  get  a 
crew  Into  New  York,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  spoken  of  often  too. 

After  the  Russian  left,  Desgraupes'  boss 
told  him:  "You  know,  you  won't  make  It  any 
easier  for  us  to  get  a  crew  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  by  telling  him  that." 
"Why  not?" 

"Becaiise  you  speak  a  lot  about  the  United 
States,  but  you  know — and  he  knovra — that 
everything  you  say  Is  critical." 

We  asked  Desgraupes  If  he  was  making  a 
conscious  attempt  to  balance  all  the  bad 
news  from  America  with  programs  that  es- 
tablished some  sort  of  balance.  He  said  he 
was  trying,  but  It  was  dlfflciilt.  He  even  felt 
compelled,  at  one  time,  to  produce  a  program 
that  explained  American  news-gathering 
methods,  and  American  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion, to  the  French  audience. 

Doesnt  France  have  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion? 

"In  Europe  generally,  but  especially  In 
Prance,"  Desgraupes  said,  "there  is  less  of  a 
tendency  toward  the  sort  of  fair  play,  the  sort 
of  criticism  that  exists  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  were  to  criticize  trade  unions,  they 
wouldn't  accept  this  the  way  trade  unions  do 
In  America.  If  we  were  to  criticize,  say,  fu- 
neral directors,  we'd  have  a  letter  from  their 
trade  union  the  next  day  telling  us  we  had 
put  the  honor  of  their  profession  into  Jeop- 
ardy. Americans  accept  criticism  much  more 
easily  than  Europeans." 

We  heard  this  In  other  countries  too.  Amer- 
ica has  a  Journalism  all  Its  own,  a  tradition 
of  exposing  wrong-doing  or  unfairness  wher- 
ever It  appears.  American  readers — and  view- 
ers— have  become  accustomed  to  this  criti- 
cism of  the  Establishment,  as  has  the  Estab- 
lishment. This  Is  not  true  in  most  of  Exirope. 
The  groimd  rules  of  Jo\imallsm  are  simply 
different.  Some  Europeans  look  upon  our  self- 
criticism  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  More,  we  be- 
lieve, see  it  as  a  basis  of  American  strength. 

As  in  other  countries,  most  of  the  young 
pe<9le  who  go  into  news  in  France  lean  to 
the  left.  Desgraupes  said  they  were  relatively 
easy  to  control.  The  real  problem,  he  said, 
was  directors,  many  of  them  Communists, 
who  come  and  go  In  television  and  are  al- 
most impossible  to  control. 

The  Second  Network  in  France  has  present- 
ed a  great  many  programs  on  aspects  of 
America  rarely  touched  by  other  European 
broadcasters — social  security,  life  In  a  mid- 
west community,  education,  old  age.  This 
network  appears  to  be  more  interested  in  why 


things  happen  than  merely  what  is  happen- 
ing. So  far  as  America  Is  concerned,  this  re- 
sults In  more  balanced  programming. 

News  and  special  events  are  headed  by  Jac- 
queline Baudier,  a  respective  news  executive, 
who  doesnt  care  what  her  newsmen's  pol- 
itics are  so  long  as  they  are  neutral  and  ob- 
jective when  they're  working. 

What  is  objectivity?  we  asked. 

"Honesty,"  she  replied.  "You  can't  always 
be  objective.  But  you  can  be  honest." 

French  television's  new — and  more  bal- 
anced— treatment  of  the  United  States  may 
or  may  not  have  something  to  do  with  the 
results  of  two  recent  polls.  One  showed  that 
59  per  cent  of  those  polled  said  that  America 
is  the  country  that  Interests  them  most,  the 
country  they  most  wanted  to  visit.  China  was 
second  with  20  per  cent. 

The  second  poll  showed  that  the  attitude 
of  all  Frenchmen  polled  toward  the  United 
States  was  generally  favorable,  with  those 
most  favorably  inclined  toward  us  being  in 
the  19-29  year-old  age  group. 

Which  may  indicate  that  everybody  in 
France  didn't  believe  everything  they  saw  on 
television  during  the  de  Gaulle  years. 

How  Lettist  Ikflxwnce  on  Dutch  Telk- 
visioK  Often  Resttlts  in  a  Twisted  View 
or  THE  United  States 

(By  Merrill  Panltt) 

The  Dutch  are  a  tolerant  people.  When 
the  Puritans  were  hounded  out  of  England 
for  their  religious  beliefs,  they  found  safe 
harbor  in  Holland  for  the  time  It  took  to 
prepare  their  voyage  to  the  New  World.  When 
last  summer's  hippies  in  Europe  found  them- 
selves unwelcome  In  many  countries,  they 
turned  their  bare  feet  toward  the  friendly 
ambience  of  Amsterdam,  where  many  of 
them  still  are  to  be  found  living  on  barges 
tied  up  along  the  city's  celebrated  canals. 

Dutch  television  is  tolerant  too.  There  Is 
a  deliberate  effort  to  give  air  time  to  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  political,  religious  and  social 
beliefs,  an  effort  which  through  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance results  in  somewhat  more  criti- 
cism of  the  United  States  than  would  seem 
to  be  absolutely  fair  In  that  tolerant  coun- 
try. The  Dutch  television  structure  Is  such 
that  there  is  lively  competition  to  attract 
young,  leftist  viewers.  Nothing  Is  more  sure- 
fire in  appealing  to  this  audience  than  tak- 
ing America  to  task  for  Its  various  sins. 

Television  time,  a  total  of  about  nine  hoiirs 
a  day  on  two  networks,  is  pro  rated — accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  members  they  have — 
among  associations  that  represent  various 
political,  religious  and  social  beliefs.  The 
more  members,  the  more  time  on  the  air. 
Membership  Involves  subscribing  to  a  tele- 
vision magazine  published  by  the  association. 
Programming  Is  financed  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  a  (20  annual  license  fee  on  each 
television  set  and  by  advertising  income  from 
commercials  that  precede  and  follow  each 
newscast.  The  money  is  divided  among  the 
associations  which  in  order  to  fill  their  air 
time,  produce  their  own  programs  or  buy 
them  from  foreign  sources.  They  share  com- 
mon studio  facilities  and  transmitting  equip- 
ment. The  associations  have  found  that  there 
Is  little  Inclination  on  the  part  of  middle- 
aged  and  old  people  to  switch  from  one  asso- 
ciation to  another.  But  young  people  are 
susceptible  to  change,  and  they  will  Join  a 
different  association  If  it  appears  to  repre- 
sent their  views  better  than  the  old  one  did. 
Their  views  generally  are  leftist  views. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  for  the  associa- 
tions to  compete  for  the  attention  of  the 
young  leftists  in  the  hope  of  gaining  them 
as  members  and  thus  winning  more  time  on 
the  air.  At  very  least  the  associations  feel 
compelled  to  keep  the  young  people  they 
already  have  from  switching  affiliation.  This 
is  known  in  Dutch  television  as  "protecting 
your  left  flank." 

Two  associations  make  no  bones  about 
being  left-oriented.  One  is  VARA,  which  has 
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more  than  400,000  members  and  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  an  "A"  claasificatlon  and  all 
the  time  on  the  air  a  Class  A  association 
enjoys.  VARA  represents  the  Socialists,  who 
are  now  led  chlefiy  by  the  New  Left.  (There 
are  14  parties  In  Holland  and  the  Socialists 
are  the  largest  party  with  23  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  the  last  election.  It  is  in  opposition, 
however,  because  the  government  is  a  coali- 
tion of  five  minority  parties.)  The  other 
leftist  association  Is  VPRO,  which  has  un- 
der 250,000  members  and  is  classified  "C," 
which  entitles  it  to  considerably  less  time 
than  VARA.  VPRO  Is  a  far-out  Protestant 
organization  known  for  its  satire.  It  has 
drawn  the  fire  of  conservative  Protestants 
who  complain  that  some  of  its  programs 
take  the  form  of  obscenity  bordering  on 
pornography. 

VARA  did  a  program  on  Angela  Davis  im- 
plying that  she  coiUd  not  get  a  fair  trial 
in  the  United  States.  It  also  did  one  fea- 
turing an  interview  with  Chicago  7  attorney 
William  Kunstler,  during  which  the  Dutch 
interviewer  Pier  Tanla  deliberately  fed 
Kunstler  questions  worded  to  bring  out  the 
most  poisonous  anti-American  propaganda 
the  attorney  could  produce. 

When  VARA  covered  the  funeral  of  pris- 
oners killed  in  the  Attica  riot,  the  Inter- 
viewer was  Pier  Tanla  again.  He  began  the 
program  with  this  statement: 

"American  blacks  may  demonstrate  and 
bury  their  dead,  but  American  society  stays 
unmoved.  There  is  a  growth  of  poverty,  dis- 
content, violence.  The  black  leaders  are  say- 
ing that  the  black  civil  war  has  already 
started.  Attica  is  a  political  case.  While  au- 
thority over  1200  black  prisoners.  Criminals, 
yes,  but  also  colored  people  who  never  had 
a  chance  In  American  society." 
'  He  supported  this  contention  with  inter- 
views of  three  mourners  at  the  funeral,  one 
of  whom  obligingly  told  Tanla:  "We  feel 
that  America  Is  one  big  Attica;  one  big  con- 
centration camp.  America  Is  a  prison,  a  slave 
camp  for  black  people.  We  cant  stay  here 
and  we  can't  leave  here.  We  are  enslaved 
here.  We're  not  robbing,  we're  expropriating 
money  from  the  thief  himself.  We're  taking 
what  belong  to  us.  Were  going  to  get  the 
person  who  created  this  violence — known  as 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon  and  Company,  known 
as  the  United  States  Government." 

For  whatever  consolation  it  may  provide, 
VARA  has  described  the  Soviet  Union  as 
"even  more  Indigestible  than  the  United 
States." 

VPRO,  the  satirical  Protestant  association 
which  is  Just  as  far  left  as  VARA,  has  been 
disowned  by  many  Protestants  who  object  to 
its  sexual  permissiveness  and  its  political 
radicalism.  One  of  Its  most  virulent  slams 
at  the  United  States  recently  was  a  musical 
program  titled  "Carte  Blanche,"  which  fea- 
tured an  American  black  and  two  American 
Indians  who  live  In  Holland.  Much  of  It  was 
racial  material,  with  lyrics  such  as  "Niggers 
hanging  from  the  trees,  swinging  in  the 
breeze"  used  to  describe  current  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  Said  one  American  who 
once  spent  several  years  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
"I  never  saw  anything  worse  on  Moscow  TV." 
In  its  preview  of  the  current  season,  VPRO 
promised  to  deliver  a  number  of  satirical  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States,  including  bur- 
lesques of  the  Chicago  7  trial  and  interviews 
with  unsuspecting  Southerners  who  respond 
to  friendly  Dutch  Interviewers  in  good  faith 
and  then  become  the  object  of  ridicule  when 
the  film  is  shown  by  VPRO. 

These  two  organizations  make  no  attempt 
to  balance  their  anti-American  material,  but 
say  it  is  up  to  the  more  moderate  associa- 
tions to  provide  balance.  Among  the  more 
moderate  ones  Is  KRO,  the  Catholic  group, 
which  is  left  of  center  and  which  Is  the  van- 
guard of  efforts  to  force  acceptance  by  the 
Vatican  of  artificial  birth  control  and  of 
marriage  for  priests. 


KRO  has  presented  many  programs,  from 
American  sources  and  from  its  own  produc- 
tion teams,  which  show  positive  aspects  of 
the  United  States.  In  recent  months  it  broad- 
cast the  ABC  documentary  on  Mayor  Charles 
Evers  of  Fayette,  lS\ss.,  and  a  documentary 
on  police  work  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which 
presented  policemen  as  neither  villains  nor 
heroes,  but  men  doing  an  often  difficult  but 
always  necessary  Job.  But  It  also  offered  Its 
viewers  programs  on  anti-Vietnam  demon- 
strations. Lieutenant  Calley  and  the  My  Lai 
massacre,  and  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

TROS  is  an  association  more  concerned 
with  entertainment  than  poUtlcs.  Signifi- 
cantly, it  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  group.  NCRV  represents  the  tradition- 
al, conservative,  Reformed-Church,  small- 
town segment  of  Dutch  society.  The  largest 
association,  AVRO  is  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  center  It  brought  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon" to  Dutch  TV.  It  also  telecast  a  friend- 
ly documentary  on  the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

None  of  these  associations  is  permitted  to 
broadcast  news.  That  Is  the  prerogative  of 
NOS,  an  umbrella  organization  which  has  no 
members  but  which  Is  awarded  40  per  cent 
of  all  television  time  for  news,  sports,  some 
other  types  of  programs,  and  the  presenta- 
tions of  associations  which  have  under  100,- 
000  members  and  therefore  no  right  to  reg- 
ular time  segments  of  their  own. 

As  an  example,  we  watched  a  program 
broadcast  during  NOS  time  as  a  Joint  effort 
by  three  small  church  groups — ^IKOR  (Inter- 
church  Consultation  for  Radio  and  TV  Mat- 
ters), CVK  (Convention  of  Churches)  and 
RKK  (Roman  Catholic  Church  Association). 
The  program  was  Kenmerk,  a  weekly  In- 
formation program  about  the  church  and  so- 
ciety, which  was  offering  a  two-part  series 
on  American  use  of  "chemical  warfare"  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  first  part  had  to  do  with 
chemical  defoliants.  That  program  began 
with  a  shot  of  a  map  of  Europe  with  Hitler 
In  an  inset  making  a  speech.  Then  the  nar- 
rator said:  "Thirty  years  ago  we  divided  the 
world  Into  good  and  evil,  on  one  side  the 
Nazis,  on  the  other  side  the  Allies  and  the 
Dutch.  Then  the  world  vras  divided  Into  the 
Commiinlst  world  on  one  side  and  we  and  the 
Americans  on  the  other.  Then  the  Americans 
streamed  into  Vietnam." 

The  program  showed  defoliated  forests, 
women  and  children  war  victims,  bombs  be- 
ing released  from  planes,  and  interviews  with 
a  Dutch  biologist  and  a  Commimlst  Viet- 
namese doctor.  Twice  during  the  program, 
shots  of  war  victims — fleeing  refugees  and 
crying  children — had  as  musical  background 
a  male  choir  singing  "Glory,  Glory,  Halle- 
lujah." 

The  second  part  of  the  series  had  to  do 
with  nausea  and  tear  gases.  It  presented  a 
film  history  of  chemical  warfare,  including 
atrocity  film  from  World  War  I,  which  showed 
chlorine  gas  victims.  Somehow  the  gases  used 
in  Vietnam  were  equated  with  the  deadly 
chlorine  gas  of  the  First  World  War. 

It  was  explained  that  this  was  a  church 
matter  because  all  this  material  was  being 
delivered  to  the  bishops  meeting  in  Rome. 
News  reports  as  presented  by  the  umbrella 
organization,  NOS,  are  free  of  editorial  com- 
ment. NOS  does  no  editorializing  and  the  as- 
sociations do  no  news.  But  the  associations  do 
offer  comments  on  the  news,  and  it  is  in 
these  commentaries  that  bias  often  emerges, 
for  even  in  the  moderates  organizations 
there  are  leftists  in  key  positions.  Holland's 
most  respected  news  analyst,  O.B.H.  Hilter- 
mann,  appears  on  television  for  AVRO,  the 
largest  association,  and  also  writes  for  a 
leading  weekly  magazine.  In  his  view,  the  as- 
sociations are  "coii4>leteIy  run  or  governed 
or  even  tyrannized  by  the  New  Left." 

Hlltermann  is  no  conservative.  In  Holland, 
a  social-welfare  state  which  is  neither  com- 
pletely free  enterprise  nor  completely  so- 


cialist he  is  middle  of  the  road.  In  America, 
he  says,  he  might  be  a  very  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat, or  even  a  very,  very  liberal  Republi- 
can. 

He  says  all  of  the  broadcasting  associations 
are  under  leftist  Infiuence.  "You  are  forced. 
You  must  be  progressive.  You  must  agree  that 
something  new  Is  coming.  You  must  find  new 
ways.  It  Is  fashionable.  Maybe  it  is  because 
this  country  has  for  so  long  been  a  fairly 
rigid  colonial  power.  Now  that  anything  is 
permitted,  we  are  Just  like  Denmark.  All  of  a 
sudden  we  are  the  most  revolutionary,  the 
most  open,  the  most  crazy  society  in  Europe. 
The  boys  with  the  longest  hair  are  in  Holland, 
the  girls  with  the  hottest  hot  pants  are  here. 
This  is  a  covmtry  in  terrible  turmoil.  We  have 
all  these  revolutionary  young  people  trying 
to  find  out  if  our  Inherited  values  have  some 
meaning.  I'm  not  against  that.  The  trouble  is 
we  have  no  Establishment,  no  government, 
no  authority  which  is  still  secure  In  its  own 
position,  which  can  stand.  That  te  the  prob- 
lem." 

Hlltermann  Insists  that  newspaper  circula- 
tion figures  and  popular  votes  In  elections 
prove  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Dutch 
favor  the  left.  But  the  left  is  in  control  of 
television,  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
supercapitallst  state.  Is  a  sitting  duck  for 
television  pot  shots. 

"When  I  was  18  or  19  years  old,"  he  says, 
"I  too  thought  that  society  was  something 
alien  and  different  and  even  hostile.  At  the 
university  we  were  saying  that  one  day  ■we 
wotUd  have  another  world,  and  we  would 
have  ideas  and  discussions  and  we  would 
plan  a  better  world.  And  so  I  think  that  as 
a  student  maybe  I  too  was  thinking  of  blow- 
ing up  the  world. 

"But  then  the  world  was  strong  and  the 
Establishment  was  strong.  I  don't  think  that 
the  attitude  and  the  mentality  of  the  young- 
er generation  and  the  atmosphere  even  in  this 
country  is  basically  wrong.  I  do  think  that 
It  is  something  that  will  pass  over.  When 
they  grow  up  they  will  change  their  opinions. 
The  main  thing  is  that  the  Establishment 
is  weak,  so  the  left  Is  far  more  effective  now. 
And  then  there's  the  mass  media.  Just  think, 
if  you're  young  and  you  have  long  hair  and 
you've  something  crazy  to  say  or  do — you'll 
be  on  television.  Just  give  the  word!  There 
is  no  balance,  no  counterweight,  no  counter- 
influence." 

Hlltermann  said  that  the  yovmg  people 
one  hears  from  In  Holland  are  leftists  but 
In  addressing  students  at  universities,  espe- 
cially engineers,  he  has  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  the  majority  of  students  are  not 
inclined  toward  the  left. 

"You  mvist  notice  in  the  United  States  that 
this  left  minority  can  extend  a  great  influ- 
ence, and  the  world  has  constantly  been 
shaped  by  minorities.  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion vras  not  made  by  a  majority.  And  a 
convinced  and  passionate  and  eagerly  work- 
ing minority  can  convince  a  people  of  quite 
a  lot  of  things,  especially  if  they  are  In  con- 
trol of  communications.  That  is  the  danger." 
At  the  headquarters  of  the  organization 
that  broadcasts  all  news  reports  In  Holland, 
the  deputy  head  of  NOS  television  programs, 
Harry  Hagedom.  said  he  didn't  know — at 
care  to  know — the  political  views  of  the  men 
who  read  the  news. 

"Our  Job  Is  to  report  all  opinions  and  view- 
points. We  want  to  have  critical  people  work- 
ing for  us,  but  not  activists." 

He  admitted  that  Dutch  television  was 
critical  of  the  United  States  but  that  the 
criticism  comes  out  of  true  friendship.  He 
also  said  he  Ijelleved  viewers  were  getting  a 
balanced  picture  of  the  United  States. 

However,  when  he  first  visited  America,  he 
said,  "I  was  surprised  to  find  poor  white 
people.  Here  in  Holland  we  always  thought 
that  poverty  had  only  to  do  with  black  peo- 
ple. We  thought  they  vrere  treated  badly  and 
so  they  were  poor.  I  saw  that  there  were 
white  people  who  were  poor  too." 
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We  asked  Hagerdorn  whether  Dutch  tele- 
vision criticized  the  United  States  so  often 
because  America  Is  a  capitalistic  nation.  "It 
may  also  be,"  be  replied,  "because  we  have 
problems  In  our  country  and  it's  very  nice 
to  look  at  other  people  who  also  have  prob- 
lems." 

Ratings  are  a  deep  secret  In  Holland,  where 
only  a  few  top  executives  see  the  figures.  The 
most  popular  program  meet  weeks  Is  Peyton 
Place.  Next  comes  On  the  Buses,  a  British 
situation  comedy.  American  programs  occupy 
about  31  hours  a  week — some  18  per  cent  of 
all  television  time.  Among  the  programs  are 
Lucy,  The  Brady  Bunch,  Alias  Smith  and 
Jones,  Mission:  Impossible,  Bonanza  and 
Nancy. 

Moet  of  them  have  much  higher  ratings 
than  the  current-events  programs  that  em- 
phasize a  negative  view  of  the  United  States. 
Still,  it  is  annoying  and  frustrating  for  an 
American  to  see  his  country's  faults  exag- 
gerated, or  at  least  dwelled  upon  until  they 
overshadow  our  accomplishments. 

J.  WiUlam  Mlddendcof ,  America's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Netherlands,  put  it  as  diplomati- 
cally as  possible:  "One  of  the  trends  I've 
seen  since  I've  been  here  has  been  a  tend- 
ency for  quite  a  few  television  programs  to 
take  America  out  of  context.  They  show  a 
part  of  America  that  does  exist,  but  to  some- 
one who  doesn't  have  the  shared  experience 
with  America  that  those  over  40  in  the  Neth- 
erlands have  bad  either  during  the  war  or 
after  it — to  such  an  outsider  selecting  a  few 
programs  about  America  without  looking  at 
the  over-all  picture,  he  might  get  the  im- 
pression that  America  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  Illnesses.  I  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  more  of  a  balance  possible. 

"I  don't  say  this  as  a  criticism  of  all  of 
Dutch  television.  I  say  this  as  a  criticism 
of  a  very  small  part  of  it.  One  tends  to  re- 
member the  few  negatives — and  the  few 
negatives  do  stick  In  your  mind — at  least 
those  that  don't  seem  to  be  at  all  balanced." 

The  Ambassador  said  be  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  these  programs  on 
the  younger  generation  in  Holland  who 
might  get  the  idea  that  America  is  Just 
"kind  of  a  sick  place." 

American  observers  agree  that  the  Dutch 
people  have  a  much  more  positive  attitude 
toward  America  than  their  television  does. 
One  mitigating  factor  may  be  the  fact  that 
the  source  of  each  critical  program  is  known. 
Says  James  Everett,  an  American  public-re- 
lations man  who  also  is  general  manager  of 
an  English -language  newspaper  distributed 
in  Benelux  countries,  "They  tell  you  this 
next  program  is  presented  by  a  leftist  organi- 
zation, so  you  sit  back  in  your  seat  and  can 
discount  it.  Labeling  prejudices  tends  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  them."  The  Dutch  are  used 
to  considering  the  source  of  the  programs 
they  watch  on  television. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  Holland"8  former  lead- 
ing industrialists,  now  a  consultant  well- 
qualified  to  analyze  socio-political  condi- 
tions, was  commissioned  to  do  a  private  re- 
port on  Dutch  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States.  Here  are  some  of  his  comments: 

"The  virtues  Inherent  in  social  criticism 
a  very  small  section  of  the  young  people. 
Their  somewhat  wanton  anarchy  Is  rejected 
by  moet  young  people,  but  their  sociocrttlcal 
Ideas  have  become  the  common  property  of 
the  younger  generation.  Also  older  people 
have  been  led  to  thought  and  have  become 
uncertain.  Dismayed  by  overpopulation  [Hol- 
land is  the  most  densely  populated  Industrial 
nation  In  the  world],  frustrated  by  a  world- 
wide moral  and  religious  crisis,  made  radical 
by  their  powerlessness  In  regard  to  all  sorts 
of  problems,  their  own  and  international, 
they  are  confronted  evenlng-ln  and  evenlng- 
out  by  the  often  glib  and  emotional  radical- 
ism of  the  TV  commentators.  . . . 

"The  virtues  inherent  in  social  critclsm 
are  at  present  the  monopoly  of  the  political 
left  In  Holland  (and  In  Europe) .  This  means 


that  the  leftist  parties  can  find  In  the  United 
States  an  ideal  target,  a  self-evident  bogey, 
directed  at  the  maintenance  of  the  estab- 
lished position  of  institutions  such  as  the 
army,  capitalism,  big  business,  etc..  and  thus 
opposed  to  renewal,  anti-Intellectual,  violent, 
against  iiarticipation,  etc. 

"The  Illustrated  self-criticism  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  obtainable  every- 
where supplies  ample  and  damaging  mate- 
rial to  strengthen  this  latter  picture." 

An  Evn.  Place  Rttn  bt  Evn.  Men 
(By  MerrlU  Panltt) 

Sweden  has  the  most  blatantly  anti-Ameri- 
can television  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  were  Introduced  to  It  one  quiet  Sunday 
evening  in  Stockholm,  when  an  English  les- 
son appeared  on  our  hotel-room  screen. 

It  featured  a  man,  a  boy  and  a  sketchbook. 
The  man  asked,  "What  is  this?"  and  held 
up  a  drawing  of  a  pretty  girl  standing  in 
front  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  "That's  easy,"  said 
the  boy.  "She  is  French." 

"What  is  this?" 

Picture  of  a  happy  boy  bundled  up  against 
the  snow.  Background:  the  Kremlin.  "That's 
easy.  He  Is  Russian." 

"What  is  this?" 

Picture  of  a  fat,  ugly  man  chewing  on  a 
huge  cigar.  He  was  wearing  a  big  cowboy  hat, 
an  aloha  shirt,  and  shorts  revealing  hairy 
legs.  Draped  from  his  shoulders  were  two 
cameras. 

"That's  easy.  He  is  American." 

It  is  the  contention  of  many  of  those  work- 
ing in  Swedish  television  that  the  medium 
should  not  Just  inform,  it  should  educate 
and  mold  public  opinion.  It  Is  molding  public 
opinion  against  America. 

Take  educational  television,  directed  to- 
ward school  children.  Among  the  treats  en- 
joyed by  first-  to  fifth-grade  yoimgsters  was 
a  two-part  atrocity  film  from  North  Vietnam 
showing  the  alleged  results  of  American 
bombing. 

Recently  geography  books  were  distributed 
to  children  to  be  used  as  texts  for  in-school 
telecasts.  The  cover  of  the  book  on  the  Soviet 
Union  bears  an  Innocuous  picture  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  cover  of  the  book  on  the  United 
States  is  a  picture  of  unhappy  black  children 
behind  a  fence. 

"On  Swedish  television,"  says  Lars  Wlnburg 
whose  business  takes  him  to  the  United 
States  on  occasion,  "America  is  an  evil  place 
run  by  evil  men  with  evil  Intent." 

News  from  America,  bad  enough  usually 
in  its  original  form.  Is  edited  to  make  it 
appear  worse.  Thus  film  footage  on  the  Selma, 
Ala.,  march  was  edited  to  show  only  blacks 
walking,  and  whites  Jeering  from  the  side- 
lines. There  were  no  pictures  of  the  whites 
who  Joined  in  the  march.  In  coverage  of  our 
last  national  election  only  anti-Administra- 
tion candidates  were  interviewed. 
.  American  civil-rights  legislation  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  mentioned.  (School  textbooks,  printed 
in  1960,  don't  cover  the  subject  either.) 
Dollar  imperialism  Is  one  word,  like  damn- 
yankee.  Our  technological  and  space  achieve- 
ments are  shown,  but  commentators  dwell 
on  the  question  of  why  is  it  that  Americans 
can  go  to  the  moon  If  they  cant  solve  their 
problems  on  earth. 

The  death  of  Whitney  Yovmg,  head  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  went  unnoticed  on 
Swedish  television.  So  did  the  efforts  of 
NAACP  director  Roy  WUklns  to  combat  efforts 
by  black  separatists  to  have  separate  facili- 
ties on  college  campuses.  But  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  Is  a  fixture  on  Swedish  television,  and 
the  Black  Panthers  are  given  so  much  time 
that  many  Swedish  people  believe  it  U  the 
only  American  organization  that  speaks  for 
blacks. 

When  Ralph  Abemathy,  head  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
arrived  In  Sweden  and  appeared  at  a  press 
conference,  he  was  promptly  labeled  "Uncle 


Tom."  He  told  the  reporters  that  to  Judge 
from  Swedish  media,  the  Black  Panthers 
were  Black  Amertca.  "Look."  he  said,  "there 
are  more  people  at  my  Sunday  sermon  in 
Atlanta  than  there  are  Black  Panthers  in 
aU  of  the  United  States."  No  Swedish  news- 
paper, or  television  newscast,  carried  the 
quote. 

As  for  Angela  Davis,  it  has  long  since  been 
concluded  that  she  will  be  found  guilty — if 
the  Americans  bother  to  bring  her  to  trial. 
The  Swedish  plea  is  that  she  be  given  politi- 
cal asylum  outside  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  mild  Joke  about  Sweden  having 
stereo  television — two  channels  on  the  left. 
Actually,  many  people  refer  to  Channel  2 
as  the  Red  Channel,  because  It's  not  easy  to 
separate  the  news  from  the  editorial  com- 
ments there,  and  Channel  2  has  even  more 
of  a  tendency  than  Channel  1  to  edit  news 
to  fit  what  the  men  In  the  news  depart- 
ments like  to  believe. 

Wbo  are  the  men  in  the  news  depart- 
ments? According  to  a  leading  Channel  2 
television  producer  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified.  "It  Is  a  fioating,  seemingly  Intel- 
lectual, unreal  people  who  are  the  basis  for 
recrvtitment  Into  the  news  department.  They 
are  not  only  left,  they're  professionally  left — 
slightly  anarchistic. 

"I  don't  know  how  the  people  here  at 
Channel  2  vote,  but  I  would  say  very  many 
of  them  are  to  the  left  of  the  party  in  power 
[which  is  left  of  center].  I  doubt  that  the 
political  pattern  is  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general.  If  you  have  a  conglomerate 
of  Intellectual  and  young — very,  very 
young — staff  at  Channel  2.  it  will  stand 
more  to  the  left.  That  means  that  the  atti- 
tude toward  America  Is  not  only  based  on 
the  Vietnam  war  but  it  reaches  a  little  deeper 
to  the  fact  that  America  is  a  capitalistic 
country." 

Sweden  Is  a  welfare  state,  with  the  state 
owning  transportation,  communications  and 
the  nation's  largest  iron  mine.  Other  busi- 
nesses operate  under  the  private-enterprise 
system.  Taxes  are  extremely  high.  A  family 
man  earning  »10,000  a  year  must  pay  more 
than  $4,000  In  taxes  to  support  state  health, 
education,  pension,  housing  subsidy  and 
other  welfare  measures.  While  many  neces- 
sities of  life  are  covered  by  welfare,  the  aver- 
age family  can  afford  meat  only  once  a  week. 
There  is  concern  In  the  government  about 
"tax  fatigue." 

Sweden,  incidentally,  is  experiencing  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  problems.  Taking 
into  account  thousands  of  pec^le  work- 
ing on  emergency  government  projects,  the 
total  unemployed  figure  nins  to  about  3.1 
per  cent  of  the  3.9  million  wwking  force, 
which  is  critically  high  by  Swedish  standards. 

Television  Is  government  chartered,  with 
each  set  owner  paying  a  license  fee  of  (40 
a  year.  For  this  he  has  two  channels  of  tele- 
vision on  the  air  each  evening  and  educa- 
tional television  for  his  children  during  the 
day. 

The  preoccupation  with  what  is  going  on  in 
America,  and  what  America  Is  doing  wrong 
in  International  relations,  Is  almost  to  be 
expected.  There  are  eight  million  Swedes  in 
Sweden,  about  12  million  people  of  Swedish 
descent  in  the  United  States.  Over  a  period 
of  60  years,  about  a  quarter  of  Sweden's  pop- 
ulation emigrated  to  America.  And  the 
Swedes  themselves  boast,  "We  are  the  most 
American  nation  outside  of  America." 

Dr.  Lelf  Carlsson,  a  leading  political  com- 
mentator and  head  of  the  cultural  depart- 
ment of  the  newspaper  Svenska  Daigbladet,  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Control  Board  of 
the  Swedish  Broadcasting  Corporation.  We 
asked  him  whether  the  Swedish  people  were 
getting  a  balanced  picture  of  the  United 
States  through  their  television.  His  reply: 
"Not  quite,  I'm  afraid." 

In  straight  news,  such  as  a  speech  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  he  said,  the  people  usually  do 
get  objective  news.  / 
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"In  one  certain  sense,  however,"  he  said, 
"the  picture  is  imbalanced.  Some  phenomena 
in  American  life  have  been  stressed  out  of 
all  proportion — such  as  the  Black  Panther 
party,  the  black-power  movement,  even  the 
antiwar  movement.  If  the  Swedish  public 
were  to  create  their  picture  of  the  American 
social  scene  In  its  broadest  sense  from  Swed- 
ish television — as  of  course  the  Swedish 
public  must  do  In  most  cases — there  Is  a  risk 
that  they  must  overlook  the  central  fact  that 
there  are  important  developments  in  the 
United  States  other  than  the  Black  Panther 
party,  that  there  are  indeed  political  thinkers 
other  than  Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

"My  fundamental  impression,"  he  said,  "1b 
that  these  extreme  and  marginal  phenome- 
na— Important  as  they  are — are  given  In 
Swedish  television  a  role  out  of  all  proportion 
to  what  they  in  reality  are." 

Dr.  Carlsson  said  some  of  his  personal 
friends  who  are  television  producers  have 
radical  leanings  and  would  be  proud  to  ad- 
mit it— especially  the  young  ones,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  young  ones. 

"I  have  the  impression,"  he  said,  "that 
there  Is  emerging  a  new  type  of  TV  Journal- 
ists, who  have  the  honest  and  honorable 
conviction  tbat  it  is  their  duty  to  do  the 
good  thing,  to  head  the  good  forces  of  the 
world.  To  knock  the  United  States.  To  play 
Americans  down  and  help  what  they  regard 
as  the  true  cause  of  the  American  people, 
the  American  people  being  more  or  less  un- 
consciously identified  with  the  black  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  and  the  student 
population.  They  are  presenting  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  distorted  picture  of  the  United 
States  but  of  course  they  regard  it  as  a  true 
plcttire  of  the  United  States.  They  present 
this  obviously  distorted  picture  because  out 
of  very  serious  convictions  they  think  that 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 

It  Is  also  the  right  thing  to  do,  by  their 
standards,  to  offer  viewers  a  three-part  prop- 
aganda series  from  Cuba,  propaganda  films 
from  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  even 
material  from  the  Argentine  undnground. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  Swedish  television,  is 
pictured  as  an  essentially  peacefiil  nation, 
with  such  episodes  as  the  marches  into  Hun- 
gary and  Czecboelovakia  classified  as  "ex- 
ceptions." In  contradiction  to  this  picture, 
the  Soviet  Union  is,  however,  attacked  vig- 
orously on  these  "exceptions,"  as  well  as  on 
its  lack  of  intellectual  freedom,  treatment  of 
the  Jews  and  persecution  of  writers  such  as 
Solzhenitsyn.  Other  members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  come  in  for  criticism  too  on  matters  of 
personal  and  intellectual  freedom. 

Still,  If  anyone  kept  score,  the  UJ3.  would 
imdoubtedly  win  the  "moat  often  criticized 
by  the  Swedes"  prize. 

Journalists  In  Sweden  are  protected  by  a 
press  law  which  forbids  Interference  with 
their  creative  efforts.  An  American  reporter 
told  us  that  the  worst  Job  In  the  country 
must  be  that  of  a  managing  editor:  "He  cant 
manage  becatise  of  the  labor  laws.  (It's  al- 
most impossible  to  fire  anyone.]  And  be  cant 
edit  because  of  the  press  laws." 

These  laws  also  apply  to  television,  and 
one  television  director  sued  the  director  gen- 
eral of  Swedish  broadcasting  because  some 
scenes  had  been  cut  out  of  one  of  his  pro- 
grams. The  pirn  director  won  the  case  In  a 
lower  court,  but  much  to  the  relief  of  broad- 
casting executives,  a  higher  court  reversed 
the  decision. 

By  law,  television  programs  must  be  "Im- 
partial." Hakan  Unsgaard,  the  head  of  Chan- 
nel 1,  cited  this  law  several  times  when  we 
questioned  him  as  to  whether  he  thought 
Swedish  television  was  being  fair  to  the 
United  States.  In  effect  he  said  It  was  fair 
because  the  law  said  it  had  to  be. 

He  made  much  of  the  fact  that  they  get 
most  of  their  material  about  the  United 
States  from  American  networks.  If  there  U 
more  emphasis  on  problems  than  anything 
else,  that  is  perfectly  natural  In  news  cov- 
erage, be  said. 


Unsgaard  Is  a  member  of  a  group  that 
supervises  the  JournaUsm  school  In  Stock- 
holm. "Within  the  last  two  or  three  years," 
he  said,  "graduates  of  the  school  have  had 
the  idea  that  they  not  only  have  to  describe 
what's  happening  in  the  old  who.  what,  when, 
where,  why  tradition,  but  they  also  have 
an  ambition  to  change  the  society  by  their 
writing." 

He  also  made  the  point  that  there  Is  an 
Interaction  among  the  various  media.  "You 
have  In  the  Swedish  press  and  radio  and  In 
books,  the  debate  about  the  United  States, 
especially  about  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. That,  of  course.  Is  also  reflected  In 
Swedish  television  programs.  If  the  press 
Is  critical  of  America,  television  Is  likely 
to  be." 

The  press  is  critical  of  America.  It  Is  al- 
most a  competition  to  see  who  can  paint 
the  moet  unfavorable  picture. 

There  was  the  celebrated  case  of  Olanton 
Dowdell,  an  American  black  who  Jumped  ball 
on  savings-bond  forgery  charges  and  fled  to 
Sweden.  There  he  became  a  public  hero  on 
television  and  in  the  press  by  claiming  that 
he  was  being  persecuted  because  he  was  a 
labor  leader  and  that  he  would  be  killed  If 
he  returned  to  the  United  States.  An  Amer- 
ican attempt  to  extradite  him  failed.  Finally 
a  Swedish  paper  sent  a  reporter  to  Detroit 
to  investigate.  It  was  learned  that  Dowdell 
was  no  labor  leader,  that  he  had  a  long  police 
record,  that  his  story  was  ridiculous.  The 
ps4>er  printed  the  facts,  but  it  might  Just  as 
well  not  have  because  It  kept  right  on  refer- 
ring to  Dowdell  as  a  labor  leader  who  was 
being  persecuted  by  the  United  States. 

An  American  took  the  paper's  editor  to 
lunch  and  asked  why.  If  Dowdell  had  been 
proved  a  fraud,  he  still  was  being  described 
In  news  stories  as  a  persecuted  labor  leader. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "any  editor  who  did 
not  handle  the  stories  that  way  would  loee 
his  credentials  as  a  radical  in  the  Stockholm 
Journalistic  'community.' " 

The  American  expressed  amazement.  "Are 
you  saying  to  me  that  It's  more  Important 
to  you  as  a  Journalist  and  editor  to  be  con- 
sidered a  good  radical  than  to  be  correct  In 
what  you  prtnt?" 

Answer:  "Yes." 

This  kind  of  thliJklng  Is  dUBcult  for  most 
Americans  living  In  Sweden  to  understand. 
Some  of  them  call  television  stations  after 
particularly  insulting  and  inaccurate  pro- 
grams and  try  to  set  the  record  straight.  They 
find  few  people  Interested  In  facts. 

"If  this  country  were  to  be  a  book,"  one 
exasperated  observer  said,  "it  would  have  to 
be  written  by  Lewis  Carroll  or  Joseph  Heller. 
It's  all  either  'Alice  In  Wonderland'  or  'Catch 
22'." 

Oddly  enough,  polls  show  that  there  still 
is  a  great  reservoir  of  good  will  toward 
America  In  Sweden.  Asked  where  they  would 
want  to  live  if  they  had  to  leave  Sweden, 
more  Swedes  picked  the  United  States  than 
any  other  country.  But  there  is,  perhaps, 
something  ominous  in  the  fact  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  Swedes  over  25  than  under 
26  wanted  to  live  in  the  United  States.  Tele- 
vision may  be  having  Its  effect  on  young 
people. 

At  least  that  Is  the  contention  of  many 
Americans  in  Stockholm.  One,  Ounnar  Ras- 
mussen.  who  heads  Pan  Am  Airways  In 
Sweden,  says  he  has  seen  a  change  Ih  attitude 
toward  him  and  his  family  since  the  ciurent 
anti-America  kick  started  In  about  1966. 

"I'm  certain  this  television  propaganda  Is 
having  a  big  Infiuence  in  chaniglng  their 
(pinion  of  America,"  he  said.  "Over  the  11 
years  I've  been  here  I  have  seen  the  change. 
And  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  youngsters 
have  of  us  Is  absolutely  unbelievable." 

James  Everett,  an  American  public  rela- 
tions man,  spent  a  number  of  years  In 
Sweden,  where  his  two  teen-age  daughters 
were  happy  that  they  spoke  the  language  so 
well  they  could  pass  as  Swedes  in  acbool. 
"They  were  almost  ashamed  of  being  Ameri- 
can." Everett  said.  "To  be  an  American  in 


Sweden,  living  In  a  Swedish  environment,  is 
like  being  a  Negro  in  a  WASP  community. 
That  may  be  a  bit  harsh,  but  you  do  have 
that  feeling  there." 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one.  American 
Ambassador  Jerome  H.  Holland  does  a  great 
deal  of  traveling  and  speaking  around 
Sweden  and  is  considered  by  Americans  there 
to  be  our  strongest  asset  in  countering  the 
leftist  propaganda.  But  because  this  bril- 
liant diplomat  is  black  and  holds  high  gov- 
ernment office,  he  frequently  is  accused  by 
the  leftists  of  being  an  "Uncle  Tom."  He 
scored  well  In  two  television  appearances 
(Swedish  TV  felt  it  had  to  balance  those 
appearances  later  by  running  what  amounted 
to  a  Soviet  bloc  documentary-film  festival), 
but  the  Job  of  restoring  American  prestige 
will  be  long  and  difficult — especially  among 
the  young  who  have  neither  close  familial 
ties  with  America  nor  personal  knowledge  of 
America's  role  In  two  European  wars. 

We  were  told  that  things  are  not  as  bad 
now  as  they  were  before  the  major  with- 
drawals of  American  troops  from  Indo-Chlna. 
We  were  told  that  Sweden's  unemployment 
and  Inflation  problems  were  centering  the 
attention  of  the  media  more  and  more  on 
her  own  problems  rather  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  We  were  told  tbat  we  had  ar- 
rived during  National  Vietnam  Week  (Slo- 
gan: "Get  U.S.  out  of  Vietnam")  and  that  It 
was  an  unusually  mild  one — only  three  or 
four  television  programs  on  the  subject  dur- 
ing the  entire  week. 

It  is  good  to  be  told  that  America  U  being 
treated  more  kindly  these  days  on  Swedish 
television.  But  to  these  eyes  there  still  seems 
to  be  quite  a  way  to  go  before  anything  re- 
sembling balance  is  achieved. 

To  Let  Euhope  See  Us  as  We  Are 
(By  Merrill  Panltt) 

Anti-Americanism  Is  a  fact  of  life  in  Eu- 
rope. The  bias  Is  quite  evident  on  television 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  presenting  a 
negative  picture  of  America  is  a  labor  of  love 
for  young  leftists  with  access  to  the  medium. 

According  to  Jean-Francois  Revel,  the  mid- 
dle-of-the-road socialist  whose  "Without 
Marx  or  Jesus"  proposes  new  guidelines  for 
leftist  thinking,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
anti-Americanism  and  both  of  them  share  a 
single  function:  to  explain  failure. 

"For  the  anti-American  of  the  right,  the  de- 
cline of  his  own  country  has  been  caused  by 
the  inordinate  increase  of  American  power; 
that  Increase  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
decline  of  the  other  great  powers.  For  the 
anti-American  of  the  left,  the  absence,  or  the 
failure,  of  socialist  revolutions  is  what  must 
be  explained,  and  the  Invention  of  a  foreign 
scapegoat  provides  a  much-needed  balm  for 
the  ego  of  the  left,  which  has  been  bruised  by 
so  many  defeats  and  betrayals.  American  'im- 
perialism,' therefore,  is  as  good  an  excuse  for 
disappointed  socialism  as  for  frustrated  na- 
tionalism." 

According  to  Donald  Wayne,  an  American 
editor  now  in  London  writing  a  book  on  Eu- 
ropean anti-Americanism,  it  is  no  new 
phenomenon.  He  says  one  of  the  worst  periods 
was  in  the  19208,  when  Europeans  thought  of 
us  as  a  predatory  people  who  invented  Prohi- 
bition and  gangsterism,  made  money  out  of 
World  War  I,  and  then  tried  to  collect  our  war 
debts. 

"The  only  Americans  they  saw  were  tour- 
ists," Wayne  says,  "and  the  tourists  came  over 
here  and  misbehaved.  The  attitude  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans was:  'Look  at  these  people.  They 
have  no  culture,  they're  barbarians,  and  they 
have  everything.  And  look  at  us.  We  have 
culture,  we  have  status,  we  have  background 
and  we  have  nothing'." 

During  World  War  n.  Wayne  says,  Amer- 
ican OIs  were  resented  because  they  didn't 
belong  and  didn't  want  to  be  in  Europe.  In 
England,  during  that  war,  the  British  had  a 
saying  that  the  Americans  had  three  faults: 
"They're  overpaid,  oversexed  and  over  here." 

Now.    says    Wayne,    Europeans    feel    that 
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America  Is  In  economic  trouble  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  we  expect  Europe  to  help 
pay  the  bills  for  It.  Among  other  things,  they 
also  blame  us  for  the  hippies  who  invaded  Eu- 
rope and  the  drug  problem  they  now  face. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  effect  is  criticism 
of  America  and  Americans  In  all  media,  and 
especially  on  television,  where  yoxing  leftists 
find  various  means  of  spotlighting  our  real 
and  Imagined  fallings.  We  are  also  the  vic- 
tims of  what  Jos^h  Luns,  former  foreign 
minister  of  the  Netherlands  and  now  chief 
of  NATO,  describes  as  "selective  Indignation." 
Somehow,  he  says,  "people  get  terribly  excited 
about  a  Greek  soldier  putting  a  bomb  under 
the  car  of  his  commander  and  feel  he 
shouldn't  be  executed,  but  the  fact  that  110 
young  people  have  been  murdered  at  the 
Berlin  wall  by  the  ODR  [German  Democratic 
R«publlc|  apparently  makes  no  Impression. 
No  attention  Is  paid  when  China  wipes  out 
an  Independent  country,  while  the  Free  An- 
gola Committee  looks  under  every  stone  and 
sometimes  under  nonexistent  stones." 

There  is  a  definite  tendency,  we  were  told 
by  news  chiefs  In  Britain,  Sweden.  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Prance,  for  young  people  who 
espouse  leftist  political  causes  to  go  into 
television  news.  Many  of  them  feel  It  is  their 
mission  to  educate  as  well  as  Inform  their 
viewers,  and,  America  being  capitalistic,  some 
of  the  "education"  takes  the  form  of  dis- 
crediting America. 

Certainly  they  do  not  have  to  look  far  for 
material  that  shows  this  country  In  a  bad 
light.  Film  from  American  network  news- 
casts— of  antiwar  demonstrations,  racial  dis- 
orders, strikes,  every  one  of  America's  prob- 
lems— is  available  throughout  Europe  by 
plane  or  satellite  on  a  daily  basis.  That  Is  the 
nature  of  news.  "The  same  thing  Is  true  of 
us,"  says  Ray  Scherer,  NBC's  Ix>ndon  cor- 
respondent. "We  cover  Northern  Ireland,  and 
the  stuff  that  gets  on  the  air  is  the  rough 
stuff.  If  there's  something  fairly  peaceful  or 
something  that  Involves  their  Parliament,  it's 
hard  to  get  It  on.  We  try,  but  It's  hard  to  get 
it  on."  Good  news  is  no  news. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  network  public- 
affairs  programs  that  analyze  America's  trou- 
bles for  American  viewers.  These  are  offered 
for  sale  abroad.  On  foreign  screens,  far  from 
the  dally  routine  of  normal  life  in  America, 
viewed  by  eyes  that  cannot  possibly  place 
those  problems  In  an  accurate  perspective, 
these  programs  spotlight  an  America  in  the 
throes  of  dissent  and  confusion. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  Vietnam  war,  seen  on 
European  screens  Just  as  It  was  here — filmed 
by  American  network  teams  for  American 
audiences  personally  concerned  with  what 
American  soldiers,  their  sons,  were  doing. 
Only  rarely  did  European  television  organi- 
zations feel  It  necessary  to  assume  the  ex- 
pens3  and  trouble  of  sending  their  own  cam- 
era teams  to  Vietnam  to  film  the  war  trom 
the  perspective  of  non-participating  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Americans.  Influenced  largely,  we  believe, 
by  what  they  saw  on  television,  eventually 
turned  against  the  war.  But  until  relatively 
recently,  Gallup  polls  showed  more  than  half 
of  the  American  people  supporting  it.  Euro- 
peans saw  and  were  Influenced  by  the  same 
coverage,  but  they  were  not  Involved  in  the 
controversy — the  two-sided  controversy — 
over  the  war  that  was  raging  In  America. 
When  antiwar  demonstrations  started,  Euro- 
peans were  first  puzzled,  then  angered,  over 
our  continued  presence  In  Vietnam 

In  sharp  contrast  to  our  continuing  com- 
pulsion to  tell  the  world  all  that  is  happen- 
ing In  America,  the  Russians  maintain  a  wall 
of  sllance.  It  is  all  but  impossible  for  Eu- 
ropean broadcasters  to  obtain  spot-news 
footage  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Documentaries  that  present  anything 
but  wildly  laudatory  descriptions  of  life  and 
production  under  Communism  are  unavail- 
able. If  a  broadcaster  wants  to  cover  an  aspect 
at  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russians  will  do  it 


for  him — or  it  won't  be  done.  Only  good  news 
Is  released,  and,  we  were  told  by  a  number 
of  news  chiefs,  even  that  comes  in  so  late  as 
to  be  useless. 

Yet  the  Russians  are  losing  ground  among 
leftists,  chiefly  because  they  do  not  dare  to 
turn  their  cameras — and  permit  foreign 
newsmen  to  turn  their  cameras — on  every 
facet  of  what  is  happening  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  their  system  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Americans,  the  young  leftists  are  asking, 
why  don't  they  let  us  see  it  as  the  Americans 
let  us  see  theirs? 

And  cameras  or  no,  wall  of  silence  or  no. 
the  bad  news  seeps  out.  The  Soviet  economy 
is  a  shambles,  production  is  shaky,  creative 
thought  is  stifled.  Today's  young  leftists  in 
Europe  are  not  satisfied  with  theory.  They 
want  to  see  practical  application  of  theory — 
and  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  bloc  today,  the 
theory  of  communism  is  not  working  well.  All 
this  deosn't  make  the  young  European  leftists 
like  America  more  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  it  does  make  them  respect  our  country 
more. 

What  appears  to  be  our  great  weakness 
abroad — continued  publicity  about  America's 
troubles — ^has  turned  out  to  be  our  strongpst 
asset.  No  matter  how  loudly  or  how  often 
American  dissidents  shout  on  Eiiropean  tele- 
vision about  loss  of  freedom  in  the  United 
States,  the  newscasts  every  evening  prove 
they  are  wrong.  Our  freedom  of  information 
is  real  and  apparent,  and  the  point  Is  driven 
home  every  time  an  American  demonstration 
appears  on  a  European  screen,  every  time  a 
Presidential  hopeful  condemns  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Like  most  Americans,  we  have  wondered 
about  all  the  downbeat  news  featured  on  the 
evening  newscasts.  We  have  been  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  all  this  negative  informa- 
tion on  our  own  people  and  on  people  abroad 
who  might  see  It — especially  people  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  American-style  self -critic- 
ism In  their  own  Journalists'  treatment  of 
their  own  coxintries'  problems. 

There  obviously  is  no  simple  answer.  But 
we  do  know  that  in  America,  television  ex- 
posure of  black  demands  for  equality  have — 
at  very  least — contributed  to  the  tremend- 
ous strides  toward  equality  made  by  black 
Americans  during  the  past  decade.  Television 
brought  us  student  demonstrations  for  par- 
ticipation in  college  administrations.  At  least 
some  of  those  demands  have  been  satisfied. 
Television  coverage  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
undoubtedly  Influenced  our  entire  Nation's 
attitude  toward  that  war.  And  it  is  evident 
that  television  exposure  of  the  dangers  of 
pollution  helped  bring  about  government  ac- 
tion to  curb  pollution. 

Thus,  while  it  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at 
bad  news — and  all  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  appeared  on  our  screens  as  bad  news — 
the  broadcasting  of  that  news  does  help  brine 
about  change.  The  ability  to  change  is  one 
of  the  basic  strengths  of  our  democracy.  Tele- 
vision speeds  change. 

As  for  the  effect  of  our  bad  news  on  Eu- 
ropeans, we  have  recently  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  detail  with  Americans  overseas  and 
with  executives  In  charge  of  television  news 
in  Britain,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Prance.  And  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  dally  proof  of  our  freedom  of  informa- 
tion appearing  on  European  screens — In  con- 
trast to  Soviet  censorship — is  definitely  help- 
ing to  reduce  Soviet  Influence  there. 

All  this  does  not  make  us  any  more  popu- 
lar in  Europe,  nor  does  it  convince  the  young 
leftists  on  television  that  our  system  Is  to  be 
admired,  but  It  does  make  them  shrug  in 
resignation  when  one  asks  about  Russia,  and 
it  does  bring  the  statement  from  many  of 
them  that  "Russia  is  hopeless."  As  a  result 
they  turn  to  other  brands  of  socialism  as 
practiced  by  Mao  and  Tito,  to  the  philosophy 
of  Marcuse,  or  even  to  the  new  leftist  theory 
that  the  working  man  has  made  more  prog- 


ress in  America  than  anywhere  else  and  that 
the  freedom,  the  culture  and  the  technologi- 
cal ability  of  America  make  It  the  only  pos- 
sible place  where  a  socialist  world  revolution 
could  begin. 

The  anti-Americanism  evident  on  televi- 
sion in  some  countries,  the  criticism  of  Amer- 
ica evident  in  others,  is  a  cause  for  concern, 
we  were  informed,  at  the  "highest  levels  of 
our  Government."  Only  on  Swedish  televi- 
sion does  there  appear  to  be  real  animosity 
toward  the  United  States.  In  the  other 
countries  we  visited,  there  were  varying  de- 
grees of  bias  shown — ^frequently  in  some 
places,  rarely  in  others.  But  the  inescapable 
fact  is  that  in  each  country  there  are  a  great 
many  leftists  in  television  who,  even  if  they 
don't  like  Russia,  abhor  capitalism  and  want 
to  show  America  in  the  poorest  possible  light. 
So  far,  at  least,  this  leftist  sentiment  in 
television  news  departments  does  not  repre- 
sent the  thinking  of  the  majority  of  viewers 
In  those  countries. 

It  is  important  that  these  viewers  respect 
the  United  States.  One  cannot  hope,  con- 
sidering the  fact  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
international  moves  we  have  had  to  make  to 
strengthen  our  economy,  that  Europeans 
would  love  us  or  be  pro-American.  Antl- 
Americunlsm,  according  to  many  experts, 
runs  too  deep  for  that.  But  there  are  good 
reasons  why  It  is  desirable  that  they  respect 
us. 

International  relations  once  were  based 
entirely  upon  military  and  economic  require- 
ments. Diplomats  conducted  their  negotia- 
tions in  private  on  the  basis  of  those  require- 
ments. This  is  no  longer  possible.  A  new 
requirement — ^public  attitude — has  been 
added.  Sometimes  it  Is  possible  for  leaders 
to  manipulate  the  public  attitude — but  not 
always. 

It  might  have  been  advantageous  to  open 
relations  with  mainland  China  five  or  10 
years  ago,  but  the  American  public  was  not 
ready.  Its  attitude  was  such  that  our  leaders 
continued  to  oppose  China's  entry  into  the 
United  Nations. 

Visits  by  Soviet  leaders  Brezhnev  and  Ko- 
sygln  to  other  countries  have  as  one  of  their 
piirposes  the  fostering  of  good  will  among 
the  people  of  those  countries. 

Certainly  it  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  leader  of  a  country  if  he  knows 
his  people  are  favorably  disposed  toward 
us — or  that  they  at  lesutt  respect  us. 

Today  television,  as  the  most  pervasive 
communications  medium,  can  be  used  as  a 
tool  for  creating  or  destroying  good  will  to- 
ward the  United  States.  It  may  be  that 
American  entertainment  programs  seen  on 
European  television  are  helping  us.  Our 
travel  and  antipollution  documentaries  cer- 
tainly show  up  on  the  positive  side. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
offers  what  it  terms  "facultative  assistance" 
to  European  TV  camera  teams  interested  in 
positive  aspects  of  America.  In  the  case  of 
countries  with  meager  television  budgets,  we 
sometimes  offer  small  monetary  grants  to 
help  them  cover  American  medical  research, 
engineering  developments  or  whatever  sub- 
ject interests  them.  The  budget  for  this  Is 
small,  however,  and  not  too  much  can  be 
done. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  result  of  this 
program  is  to  give  foreign  television  news 
specialists  an  c^portunlty  \o  see  the  United 
States  for  themselves,  to  observe  at  first  hand 
the  America  they  have  been  talking  about  on 
TV.  To  many  it  is  a  revelation.  On  the  whole, 
European  news  and  public-affairs  specialists 
go  back  home  after  visiting  America  with  a 
much  more  balanced  picture  of  our  country. 
And  they  are  more  likely  to  present  their 
viewers  with  a  more  balanced  picture. 

The  USIA  also  produces  some  film  for  tele- 
vision which  its  offices  overseas  offer  without 
charge  to  European  television  broadcasters. 

By  far  the  most  effective  material  available 
to  Europeans  is  in  the  form  of  network  pub- 
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Uc-affalrs  shows  and  documentaries  which 
are  offered  for  sale  abroad  by  the  networks. 
Some  of  these  treat  American  problems — 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  "Hunger  in 
America,"  specials  on  the  Attica  prison  riot, 
and  similar  programs.  The  networks  also 
turn  out  many  positive  programs,  but  in  most 
cases  it  Is  the  negative  ones  that  make  the 
best  programming  because  they  are  newsy 
and  controversial.  It  is  therefore  easier  to 
sell  the  negative  ones  to  foreign  broadcasters 
whose  budgets  permit  them  to  buy  only  a 
few  programs  from  our  networks. 

Suggestions  have  tteen  offered  on  how  to 
make  the  more  positive  network  public-af- 
fairs programs  available  to  European  tele- 
vision. One  is  to  provide  USIA  with  sufficient 
funds  to  buy  foreign  television  rights  to  a 
number  of  American  network  public-affairs 
programs.  The  film  then  could  be  made  avail- 
able as  complete  programs  or  as  soxirce  ma- 
terial, segments  of  which  could  be  used  in 
programs  produced  by  Europeans. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  provide  some  sort 
of  tax  relief  for  the  networks  If  they  would 
agree  to  turn  over  foreign  rights  to  at  least 
some  of  their  public-affairs  shows  to  the 
USIA. 

Certainly  some  means  must  be  found  to 
provide  positive  programming  about  America 
to  European  broadcasters  without  charge. 
The  advantage  of  using  network  programs  Is 
that  they  would  be  free  of  any  stigma  of 
propaganda. 

American  companies  with  major  invest- 
ments in  Europe  might  also  consider  the  wis- 
dom of  sponsoring  documentaries  about 
America  for  use  on  our  own  networks  and 
for  distribution  overseas  without  charge.  Bell 
Telephone  did  this  with  a  program  titled  "It 
Couldn't  Be  Done,"  which  has  been  seen  in 
some  129  countries,  to  good  effect.  If  a  pro- 
gram is  interesting  enough  to  be  shown  on 
American  television  first,  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  considered  propaganda  by  foreign  broad- 
casters. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  bad  news  is 
unfortunate,  as  are  programs  that  reveal 
negative  aspects  of  our  country.  But  for  oiur 
own  good,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  change  and 
progress,  we  must  continue  to  examine  and 
criticize  our  faults.  And  we  cannot,  even  if 
we  would,  prevent  this  negative  information 
from  going  overseas  for  it  is  shining  proof 
of  our  freedom,  of  our  desire  to  change  and 
to  improve  our  society. 

All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present  a  more 
balanced  picture.  To  make  certain  that  the 
positive  is  shown  along  with  the  negative. 
To  let  Europe  see  us  as  we  really  are. 

Ajucbica  Out  op  Focus:   How — and  Why — 

EtntoPEAN  TUzvisioN  Distorts  Oub  Imacb 

(By  Merrill  Panltt) 

As  seen  in  television  news  and  current- 
affairs  programs  in  much  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  a  horrifying 
country. 

It  is  seen  as  imperialistic  and  warlike,  bent 
on  dominating  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
emerging  covmtrles  of  Africa,  which  it  is  pre- 
paring to  exploit. 

It  is  described  as  a  place  where  blacks  live 
in  near-slavery,  de^ite  the  admirable  efforts 
of  the  only  oiiganlzation  that  represents 
them — the  much-persecuted  Black  Panthers. 

It  is  alleged  to  be  plagued  with  poverty  be- 
cause capitalists  want  It  that  way.  The  threat 
of  poverty  helps  them  exploit  workers. 

It  is  pictured  as  forcing  millions  of  yotmg 
people,  concerned  about  Vietnam,  crime  and 
pollution,  to  turn  to  hard  drugs. 

It  Is  projected  as  a  corrupt,  dangerous 
place  where  walking  on  the  streete — any- 
where and  everywhere — ^is  an  invitation  to 
be  robbed  and/or  murdered. 

The  in^Mct  of  all  this  on  viewers  is  so 
strong,  so  pervasive,  ttiat  even  loyal  Ameri- 
cans working  abroad  confess  that  each  time 
they  are  scheduled  to  go  home  on  leave  they 


experience  real  fear  about  what  they  will  find 
■   there. 

"Imagine."  they  say,  "what  effect  this  dis- 
torted pictiu-e  has  on  Europeans  who  have  no 
frame  of  reference,  no  background  of  life  in 
America  to  balance  what  they  Eee  on  tele- 
vision." 

More  important,  perhaps.  Imagine  a  future 
in  which  our  leaders  must  deal  with  a  new 
generation  of  European  leaders  conditioned 
to  believe  that  our  system  is  no  longer  viable, 
our  national  morality  is  despicable  and  our 
people  are  dlsimited. 

The  picture  is  not  entirely  black.  Oxa 
comedy  and  variety-entertainment  shows 
pictiue  a  happier  America,  and  our  Western 
shoot-'em  ups,  are  generally  accepted  as  pure 
fiction — even  if  there  is  some  doubt  about 
crime  programs.  (A  Polish  television  execu- 
tive, it  is  reported,  was  taken  to  task  for  not 
being  anti-American  enough.  He  promptly 
satisfied  his  bosses  by  scheduling  The  Un- 
touchables.) 

There  are  also  such  Inescapable  news  events 
as  the  Apollo  flights  which  present  America 
and  its  society  in  a  more  favorable  light. 

Finally,  there  are  signs  that  In  a  few  coun- 
tries, at  least,  those  in  control  of  television 
realize  that  they  may  have  gone  too  far — or 
permitted  their  subordinates  to  go  too  far — 
in  presenting  a  malignant  view  of  the  United 
States.  Now  and  then  there  are  efforts  to 
coxinter  the  preponderance  of  negative  news 
and  current-affairs  programs  by  showing 
positive  aspects  of  the  apparently  ailing 
colossus  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  Ameri- 
cans in  France  have  witnessed  a  near  about- 
face  in  television's  once  venomous  attitude 
toward  their  country.  But  they  still  were 
pleasantly  surprised  recently  when  a  news- 
caster discounted  a  tirade  about  American 
injustice  from  Angela  Davis's  sister.  Fanla, 
by  carefully  pointing  out  that  Angela  Davis 
has  so  far  been  extended  every  possible  right 
provided  by  the  United  States  Constitution. 
That  sort  of  balance  is  certainly  an  excep- 
tion in  Europe  today.  And  the  reality  of  tele- 
vision news  and  current  affairs  abroad  Is  such 
that  even  If  there  were  a  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  television  officials  to  be  fair  to 
the  United  States — and  we  cannot  find  too 
much  evidence  of  that — it  would  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  do  so.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons: 

1.  Much  of  the  American  news  that  reaches 
European  television  screens  is  bad  news.  Ed 
Murrow  said,  "Good  news  is  no  news."  A 
Dutch  television  executive  prefers:  "When 
the  garbage  is  collected  It  isn't  news."  What- 
ever definition  one  chooses — or  invents — the 
fact  remains  that  unless  sui  event  or  hap- 
pening Is  unusual,  it  isn't  news.  And  more 
often  than  not,  an  unusual  event  means  bad 
news. 

American  journalism  has  a  muck-raking 
tradition.  More  than  any  other  people,  we 
dote  on  self-criticism.  Our  television,  our 
newspapers,  our  literature,  our  art,  all  reveal 
the  nature  of  our  discontent  with  the  way 
things  are.  Whether  this  self-criticism  is  a 
major  factor  or  a  minor  one  In  America's 
growth  and  power  is  a  subject  for  philoso- 
phers to  determine.  Certainly,  however.  It 
has  not  hampered  our  progress. 

While  there  is  some  self-criticism  In  Euro- 
pean countries,  nowhere  is  it  such  a  basic 
characteristic  of  journalism  as  in  the  United 
States.  Nowhere  is  muckraking  present  to 
the  degree  it  is  in  American  journalism.  Our 
television  news  programs,  like  our  news- 
papers, are  concerned  with  what  is  wrong 
with  our  government  structure,  our  leaders, 
our  prisons,  schools,  roads,  automobiles,  race 
relations,  traffic  systems,  pollution  laws — 
every  facet  of  our  society.  In  Europe,  there 
Is  much  less  emphasis  on  exposing  what  is 
wrong,  much  more  satisfaction  with  the 
status  quo. 

The  difference  between  a  French  journalist 
and  an  American  journalist,  it  has  been  said. 


is  this:  the  American  will  dig  up  a  scandal, 
write  the  story,  and  print  it.  The  French 
journalist  will  dig  up  the  story  and  tell  you 
about  It  over  dinner. 

Not  long  ago  French  Premier  Chaban- 
Delmas  made  a  walking  tour  of  Nanterre,  a 
deplorable  slum  bordering  Neullly,  one  of 
Paris'  most  exclusive  and  expensive  suburbs. 
The  hovels  of  Nanterre  are  made  of  discarded 
oil  cans,  and  the  inhabitants,  most  of  them 
foreign  laborers,  cook  their  meager  meals 
over  open  fires.  Journalists  made  a  big  thing 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  and  his  state- 
ment that  something  had  to  be  done.  But 
there  was  little  mention  of  the  slum  until 
the  Prime  Minister's  visit.  He  made  it  news — 
really  news,  because  unlike  America,  where 
politicians  seek  out  troubled  areas,  Europe- 
ans prefer  to  find  unhappiiiess  farther  from 
home. 

While  American  newsmen  dig  for  trouble 
and  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
European  newsmen  are  more  likely  to  confine 
their  reporting  to  what  has  happened.  Be- 
cause European  viewers  are  not  conditioned 
to  a  great  deal  of  self -criticism  in  their  own 
countries,  American  self-criticism — always 
evident  on  their  screens — has  great  impact 
on  them.  To  them,  America  is  a  morass  of 
unsolvable  problems,  whereas  their  own 
countries — according  to  the  same  channels 
that  dwell  on  American  troubles — are  rela- 
tively trouble-free.  A  little  imemployment 
here  and  there,  growing  resentment  against 
laborers  imported  from  Portugal,  Turkey  and 
Northern  Africa,  some  difficulty  over  rising 
taxes,  but  generally  all  Is  well. 

2.  Eiwopeans  are  avidly  Interested  in  news 
of  America.  In  the  five  countries  we  recently 
visited— England,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  France — interest  in  America 
was  exceeded  only  by  each  country's  own 
national  news. 

This  is  understandable.  America  Is  where 
the  action  is.  Decisions  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  world  are  made  here,  as  are  decisions 
involving  world  trade.  Our  music  is  Inter- 
national, as  Is  our  literature,  our  dance,  our 
art.  Technological  advances,  more  often  than 
not,  originate  in  America. 

So  do  troubles.  Pollution  is  certainly 
nothing  new  to  Europe,  whose  rivers  have 
turned  up  millions  of  dead  fish  at  various 
times  throughout  the  past  couple  of  cen- 
turies, and  whose  cities  are  Just  as  smoggy 
as  ours.  But  our  communications  media 
started  talking — and  worrying — about  pol- 
lution before  the  European  media  did. 

Whether  it  be  pollution.  racUl  strife,  stu- 
dent unrest,  crowded  roeuls,  technological 
unemployment  or  anything  else,  Europeans 
see  in  the  news  of  American  woes  a  portent 
of  many  of  the  very  problems  that  will  be 
affecting  them  in  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years. 

America,  too,  is  the  bulwark  against  the 
Russians.  She  came  to  Europe's  aid  twice  in 
major  wars  and  can  surely  be  counted  on  to 
do  so  again  if  the  need  should  arise.  Many 
believe  that  General  de  Gaulle  pulled  France 
out  of  NATO  because  he  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  in  the  event  of  trouble,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  come  to  France's  aid — 
whether  France  was  in  or  out  of  NATO.  That 
left  de  Gaulle  free  to  play  a  lone  hand  In 
world  politics  and  build  his  own  armed  forces 
any  way  he  wanted  to. 

After  World  War  n  the  United  States 
played  a  major  part  in  the  rebuilding  of 
Europe.  American  taxpayers  paid  for  some  $9 
billion  in  nonmllltary  foreign  aid  in  just  the 
five  countries  we  visited. 

What  happens  in  America,  then,  and  what 
happens  to  America,  are  of  vital  Interest  to 
Europeans.  That  Is  why  their  television  car- 
ries much  more  news  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other  foreign  country. 

3.  Most  of  what  appears  on  European  tele- 
vision about  the  United  States  originates  at 
ABO,  CBS,  NBC  or  PBS.  A  few  countries 
maintain  permanent  correspondents  in 
Washington  and  New  York  who  are  on  hand 
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to  cover  the  top  news  events  and  to  offer 
commentary.  Occasionally  special  camera 
teams  are  sent  to  the  United  States  to  do 
specific  programs.  But  day  In  and  day  out, 
the  bulk  of  American  material  for  European 
evening  news  programs  comes  from  our  net- 
works and  is  delivered  by  plane  or  by  satel- 
lite. Network  current-events  programming — 
from  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and 
"Hunger  In  America"  to  "Who  Invited  TJs?" 
and  "Attica" — appears  either  in  original 
hour-long  form  or  as  film  segments  of  Euro- 
pean programs. 

In  Holland,  for  example,  film  from  "Who 
Invited  Us?"  the  controversial  PBS  docu- 
mentary on  American  Incursions  Into  other 
countries,  was  used  in  a  program  titled 
"America  the  Beautiful."  A  Dutch  televlson 
magazine  ran  this  description  of  It:  "Clli» 
from  film  archives,  quotes  from  politicians, 
authors  and  military  men.  Fragments  of 
movies  and  TV  commercials  telling  the  8l»ry 
of  the  myth  and  the  reality  of  'God's  own 
country'  which  Is  always  the  subject  of  ad- 
miration, disgust,  illusions,  dreams  and 
nightmares  in  ever-changing  form.  Oenoclde 
and  slavery  were  the  roots  of  America's 
riches.  Poverty  is  nowhere  as  aching  as  it  is 
In  America." 

What  we  consider  to  be  a  story  of  Interest 
only  to  Americans  on  tonight's  network 
newscast  will,  If  it's  big  enough  or  exciting 
enough,  usually  turn  up  on  the  air  In  a 
dozen  European  countries  later  tonight  or 
perhaps  tomorrow.  Whether  It  be  an  antl- 
war  demonstration,  a  prison  riot,  a  politi- 
cian's attack  on  the  Administration  or  any 
other  news — and  it's  generally  bad  or  It 
wouldn't  be  news — the  film  will  appear. 
Seen  by  foreigners,  It  will  be  out  of  context, 
free  of  the  balance  %nd  perspective  pro- 
vided by  living  in  America  and  knowing 
what  normal  life  here  actxially  is. 

In  the  words  of  Pierre  Desgraupes,  chief 
of  news  and  current-affairs  programming  at 
the  largest  of  the  two  French  networks,  we 
Americans  aie  the  "victims  of  our  own  vir- 
tue." It  Is  our  cherished — and  greatly  en- 
vied— freedom  of  Information  that  may  be 
exaggerating  our  troubles  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Europeans,  leading  them  to  believe  we 
are  a  nation  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

But  while  It  may  make  us  its  victims, 
this  virtue  also  Is  our  most  effective  weapon 
against  the  Soviet  Union  In  European  com- 
munications. Even  the  most  bitter  critics 
of  America  throw  up  their  hands  in  disgust 
at  the  rigid  control  of  news  exercised  by  the 
Russians.  Newscasters  describing  an  Apollo 
launch  take  delight  in  pointing  out  that 
the  Soviets  release  censored  film  or  t^je  on 
a  launch  only  after  It  has  gone  off  success- 
fully, while  the  Americans  permit  live 
coverage. 

Asked  why  they  don't  run  as  much  ma- 
terial atmut  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  do 
about  America,  Eiiropean  news  chiefs  reply 
that  it's  impossible,  the  Russians  insist  up- 
on supervising  all  filming,  and  that  Is  un- 
acceptable to  the  news  chiefs.  As  for  what 
the  Russians  themselves  offer.  It's  mostly 
parades  and  events  of  little  news  value. 

The  contrast  between  the  American  and 
Russian  approaches  to  news  is  evident  on 
European  television.  Deq>lte  the  Image  dis- 
tortion inherent  In  revealing— out  of  con- 
text— our  most  critical  problems  to  the 
world,  nothing  stands  out  more  clearly  and 
more  lastingly  than  American  freedom  of 
Information.  This,  we  were  told  by  televi- 
sion news  executives  in  each  country  we 
visited,  is  our  strongest  asset. 

Whether  this  is  an  intellectual  exercise 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Is  the  message 
of  the  freedom  of  our  communications  media 
enough  to  outweigh  the  detailing  of  Amer- 
ica's problems  night  after  night  on  Eu- 
ropean television?  Tlie  answer  may  be  In 
the  fact  that  even  thotigh  they  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  that  Is  wrong  with 
America,  the  great  majority  of  Europeans. 


young  and  old,  keep  insisting  In  public- 
opinion  polls  that,  given  their  choice  of 
any  country  other  than  their  own.  they 
would  prefer  to  live  In  the  United  States. 

4.  The  final  reason  why  balance  and 
fairness  In  treatment  of  America  is  all  but 
Impossible  today  In  the  countries  we  visited 
is  the  political  thinking  of  the  men  en- 
gaged In  television  news  and  current-events 
programming  there. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  young  people  to 
hold  political  views  further  to  the  left  than 
those  of  the  majority  of  a  country's  voters. 
There  also  Is  a  tendency  for  those  Interested 
in  oocnmunlcatlons  arts — drama,  literattu'e, 
painting,  television,  news — to  hold  political 
views  further  to  the  left  than  those  of  the 
majority  of  a  country's  voters. 

In  Britain,  France,  Sweden,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  young  people  are  in  the  majority 
in  television  news  and  current-affairs  de- 
partments. Most  of  them  lean  to  the  left. 
They  freely  admit  this  as  do  their  supe- 
riors. 

"Left"  can  mean  anything  from  a  middle- 
of-the-road  member  of  the  Socialist  Party  to 
Communist,  Maoist  or  anarchist.  Whatever 
their  beliefs,  the  United  States  represents 
many  of  the  things  they  like  least — capital- 
ism, the  war  In  Vietnam,  racial  unrest. 

They  are  not  particularly  happy  with 
what's  going  on  In  their  own  countries — or 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  that  matter — but 
for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  usually  easier, 
and  safer,  to  crltlclae  the  United  States. 

Obviously  there  Is  less  difficulty  in  anal3rz- 
Ing  someone  else's  faults  than  one's  own. 
For  years  we  told  the  British  how  to  solve 
their  colonial  problems.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  informed  them  that 
they  ought  to  withdraw  from  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  further  away  a  problem  Is,  and  the 
less  we  know  about  It,  the  easier  it  is  to 
solve. 

It  probably  would  not  be  fair.  In  the  case 
of  most  of  the  five  countries  we  visited,  to 
describe  television  news  and  current-events 
criticism  of  the  United  States  as  clearly  In- 
tentional anti-Americanism.  But  slanted 
documentaries,  one-sided  film  editing,  edi- 
torial asides  during  news  programs,  ridicule, 
half-truths  and  outright  lies  are  evidence  of 
at  least  a  bias  against  America. 

The  form  of  bias  is  different,  as  is  its  in- 
tensity, in  each  of  the  five  countries.  In 
France,  it  was  Just  barely  evident,  a  far 
different  situation  from  the  one  that  ob- 
tained at  the  height  of  the  de  Oaulle  re- 
gime. After  France,  In  order  of  Increasing 
bias  against  America  on  television,  we 
wo\ild  list  Belgliun,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands  aind — most  biased  of  all — 
Sweden. 

We  have  listed  four  major  reasons  why  it 
would  be  difficult  for  European  television 
news  and  current-affairs  programs  to  present 
a  completely  well-balanced  picttire  of 
America  to  their  viewers.  Difficult  or  not.  It 
could  be  done.  At  least  there  might  be  a 
more  equitable  balance  between  the  {losltive 
and  negative  aspects  of  the  United  States  if 
more  European  television  executives  were 
inclined  to  make  an  effort  in  that  direction. 

Some  of  this  bias  is,  perhaps,  understand- 
able. We  are  big  and  rich  and  strong.  We  have 
undoubtedly  made  some  mistakes  in  our 
international  'relations,  as  have  most  na- 
tions. But  our  mistakes  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  theirs.  Now  we  seem  to  Europeans 
to  be  getting  our  comeuppance  in  Vietnam 
and  In  our  economic  sltnatlon.  It  is  always 
satlfylng  to  see  the  big  fellow  in  trouble. 
Dwelling  on  his  troubles— out  of  frequently 
proclaimed  frlendsblp— ^makes  Interesting 
television. 

But  soma  of  the  bitterness  evidenced  on 
hom«  screens  in  the  countries  we  visited 
could  have  serious  consequences.  A  genera- 
tion brought  up  on  television  programming 
that  presents  a  distorted  picture  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  cause  serious  trouble  in  the 


future.  Public  opinion  today  is  a  tremen- 
dously important  factor  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  perhaps  as  Important  as  mili> 
tary  and  economic  considerations. 

That  is  why  bias  shown  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  European  television,  a  medium 
of  unequaled  emotional  impact  upon  its 
audience,  is  causing  serious  concern  In  the 
highest  circles  of  the  American  Government. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  would  put  the  Sen- 
ate on  record  as  saying:  "Yes,  we  think 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  serve  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  foreign  governments  and  to 
propagandize  foreigners  in  the  name  of, 
and  on  behalf  of,  private  corporations." 

In  this  fiscal  year  the  USIA  admits  to 
a  budget  of  nearly  $2  million  for  prop- 
aganda aid  to  the  Thleu  government. 
And  I  suspect  that  this  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  cost.  If  Senators 
want  the  United  States  to  continue  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  for  General  Thieu's  gov- 
ernment or  any  other  government,  they 
should  vote  for  this  amendment.  If  Sen- 
ators think  the  United  States  should  let 
other  governments  speak  for  themselves 
to  its  own  people,  they  should  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  do  not  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  the  handmaiden  of 
every  foreign  government  and  U.S. 
corporation  operating  overseas  by  under- 
writing their  propaganda  for  their  own 
people. 

The  provision  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see's amendment  would  strike,  simply 
says  that  no  Government  agency  shall, 
without  specific  authorization: 

First.  Prepare  or  disseminate  propa- 
ganda for,  on  behalf  of,  or  in  the  name 
of,  fi  foreign  government;  or 

Second.  Prepare  information  for  distri- 
bution abroad  unless  it  bears  the  name  of 
the  agency  involved. 

How,  may  I  ask,  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee's  concept  of  the  proper  role 
for  the  USIA  abroad  fit  in  with  the  so- 
called  Nixon  doctrine?  Somehow,  while 
I  never  have  had  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine,  I  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  becoming  less  in- 
volved In  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
especially  internal  affairs.  This  involve- 
ment of  turning  out  propaganda  for  for- 
eign governments  or  under  the  impri- 
matur of  U.S.  corporations,  is  nowhere 
authorized  in  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act.  And 
I  believe  that  the  authors  of  this  basic 
statute  would  be  the  first  to  protest  the 
perversion  of  the  act.  If  they  were  here 
with  us.  The  committee  provision,  which 
the  amendment  proposes  to  delete,  serves 
to  have  our  overseas  information  pro- 
gram devote  its  original"  purpose  of  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  the  United  States. 

The  kind  of  practices  that  were  never 
contemplated  under  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  and  have  been  revealed  in  recent 
years  are  broadly  described  in  the  com- 
mittee report: 
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In  recent  years  the  Committee  was  vramed 
of  U.S.  Government  agencies: 

Preparing  informational  materials  which 
have  been  attributed  to  foreign  governments, 
such  as  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  and  Laos; 

Funding  by  the  Government  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  with  no  attribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Government; 

Distributing  general  propaganda  materials 
without  attribution  to  the  Government,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  comic  book.  "El  Desen- 
gafio,"  dealing  with  urban  terrorism,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  Latin  America;  and 

Preparing  for  and  attributing  lnfc«ma- 
tlonal  materials  to  private  U.S.  companies 
overseas,  such  as  In  the  case  of  an  investment 
brochure  recently  prepared  for  and  attributed 
to  Texaco-Gulf  in  Ecuador. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  report: 

These  practices  are  deceptive  and  serve  to 
imdermine  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 — 
an  Act  whose  fundamental  purpose  was  and 
still  ought  to  be  to  inform  the  people  of  other 
countries  about  the  United  States. 

The  examples  of  unattrlbuted  material  pre- 
pared by  this  or  that  Federal  agency,  at  covert 
funding  of  radio  broadcasts  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  of  propaganda  pre- 
pared by  a  Govermnent  agency  and  then  at- 
tributed to  a  foreign  government — all  of  this 
Indicates  how  far  we  have  strayed  from  the 
basic  purposes  and  goals  set  forth  in  the 
1948  Information  Act. 

We  require  foreign  governments  to 
identify  the  propaganda  they  put  out  in 
the  United  States.  The  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  require  our  own  propaganda 
agency  to  do  likewise  when  it  operates 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  Senators  to  approve  the  policy  rec- 
ommended by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Anyone  who  votes  for  the 
amendmoit  should  hQ  imder  no  illusions 
as  to  what  he  is  endorsing. 

He  is  endorsing  a  policy  which  says: 

First,  that  our  Government  can  do 
abroad  things  that  we  would  never  allow 
foreign  countries  to  do  here; 

Second,  that  we  should  continue  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  for  'he  Thieu  govern- 
ment— or  do  the  same  for  the  Greek. 
Brazilian,  or  Haitian  governments,  if  the 
executive  branch  sees  fit  to  do  so;  and 

Hiird.  that  it  is  proper  to  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  publish  propaganda 
tracts  abroad  for,  and  in  the  name  of, 
private  U.S.  corporations. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  endorse 
such  a  policy. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  The  sort  of  practices  it 
would  condone  go  deeply  against  the 
traditions  of  our  free  and  open  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Rkcokd  at  this 
point  certain  Inf  ormati(Hi  supplied  to  the 
committee  by  the  USIA  bearing  on  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 


XSS.    Information    Agency,    Authorizatton 
Hearings,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, March  1972  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 
USIA  Response  to  SFRO  Requirement — 
item  20  (excerpts) . 

Please  describe  in  detail  all  services  ren- 
dered by  tlie  USIA  to,  or  in  behalf  of.  foreign 
governments  in  F7  1971,  thus  far  in  FT  1972, 
and  proposed  for  FT  1973,  including  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  services  to  each  country. 
Following  are  explanations  of  abbrevia- 
tions iised  in  the  responses  on  coimtries  in 
the  East  Asia/Paciflc  area: 

JUSPAO — Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office 
(Saigon). 
OVN — Government  of  Vietnam. 
CORDS — ClvU  Operation   and  Rural  De- 
val(q;>ment  Sui^>ort   (Joint  AID/MIL/State/ 
USIA  <K^;anlzatlons  in  Vietnam) . 
PSTOP — ^Psychcflogical  Ojwratlons. 
VIS — ^Vietnamese  InfOTination  Service. 
RLO — ^Royai  Laotian  Government. 
GKR — Oovemment  of  the  Khmer  Republic 
(Cambodia) . 
BTQ — ^Boyol  Thai  Government. 

OmcB  or  Assistant  Director  for  East 

Asia  and  PAcmc  (lEA) 

Introduction 

In  fulflUlng  its  overseas  mission,  USIA  has 
been  charged  with  responBibllity  of  working 
with  host  country  information  programs 
where  necessary  to  achieve  our  goals.  How- 
ever, USIA's  standard  operating  policy,  as 
stated  in  an  Instruction  to  all  overseas  posts 
in  1971,  Is  tliat  we  do  not  provide  assistance 
to  host  country  governments'  internal  or  ex- 
ternal Information  programs.  In  support  of 
overall  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia,  USIA  has  currently  made  ex- 
ceptions to  this  policy  for  the  Government 
of  the  Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia)  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

In  recent  years,  assistance  and  services  bad 
also  been  provided  to  the  Royal  Thai  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Royal  Lao  Oovemment. 
Such  support  to  the  fliat  government  was 
terminated  on  May  21,  1971,  and  to  the  seo- 
ond  on  July  1, 1971. 

Oamboila  (Khmer  RepuhUo) 

Fiscal  Tear  1971 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  GKR  to  improve 
Radio  Cambodia,  USIA  provided  a  radio  en- 
gineer on  temporary  duty  to  survey  the  con- 
dition of  the  radio  facilities  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  and  initiate  emergency  im- 
provements. This  service  cost  to  the  USIA 
was  about  $33,000,  of  which  approximately 
$15,000  was  for  test  instruments  and  ground 
anteima  materials  (from  USIA  surplus 
stocks) ,  and  transmitter  tubes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  monies  for  the  ra- 
dio improvement  project,  about  $3,000  in 
USIA  funds  was  also  used  for  printing 
160,000  posters  and  1,000,000  leaflets  designed 
and  distributed  by  the  GKR. 

Fiscal  Tear  1972 

The  GKR  initiated  a  plan  for  reinforcing 
its  radio  coverage  in  northwestern  and 
southern  Cambodia  through  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities at  Battambang  and  Kompong  Som. 
Two  transmitters  to  be  used  in  this  project 
are  being  procured  by  the  OKR  under  the 
Commodity  Import  Program  financed  by 
AID.  Technical  supervision  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  transmitters  Is  being  performed 
by  a  USIA  radio  engineer  on  non-reimbursa- 
ble detaU  to  the  Department  of  State.  Cost 
to  the  USIA  is  ^proximately  $50,000.  which 
includes  the  salary  of  the  engineer  and  ex- 
penses related  to  his  function. 

USIA  plans  to  authorize  JUSPAO  in  ^et- 
Nam  to  transfer  one  10-E:W  radio  transmitter 
(as  well  as  two  non-operable  transmitters  for 
spare  parts)  to  the  OKR  to  replace  one  of  its 
Phnom  Penh  transmitters  wliich  is  reported 


to  be  in  failing  condition.  The  three  items  of 
equipment  originally  were  ttimed  over  to 
JUSPAO  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1870  after  tlMlr 
extensive  use  in  airborne  transmitter  air- 
craft. Current  value  of  the  transmitters  Is 
estimated  at  $1,000.  This  disposition  of  iised 
equipment  of  minimum  value,  excess  to  USQ 
needs  in  Viet-Nam,  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
utilization  of  it  In  view  of  the  GKR's  prob- 
lems in  keeping  its  national  radio  on  the  air. 
In  addition  to  supporting  the  radio  proj- 
ect, USIA  funds  were  used  to  procure  motion 
picture  rav.'  stock,  valued  at  $160,  for  the 
OKR  production  of  a  documentary  film  for 
domestic  use  in  Cambodia. 

Fiscal  Tear  1973 
USIA  plans  to  continue  to  provide  a  radio 
engineer  on  non-reimbursable  detaU  to  the 
Department  of  State  to  supervise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  two  OKR  transmitters  at  Bat- 
tambang and  Kompong  Som  about  April  1, 
1973.  Cost  to  the  USIA  Is  estimated  at 
$38,000.  USIA  has  no  other  plans  for  pro- 
viding any  assistance  to  the  GKR. 

Laos  (Royal  Lao  Government) 
Fiscal  year  1971 
USIA  funds  estimated  at  $36,700  were  for 
tliree  Issues  of  Current  Scene  magazine, 
paper  for  the  Lao  Photo  Sheet,  production  of 
19  reels  of  motion  pictures,  and  support  for 
RLG  cultural  teams.  Two  used  USIA  vehicles 
in  excess  of  our  needs  were  donated  to  the 
Lao  Information  Service,  with  current  value 
estimated  at  $400  each. 

Fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
All  programmed  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  host  country  Information  apparatus  have 
been  terminated,  but  the  post  Intends  to 
continue  to  be  responsive  to  specific  requests 
for  advice. 

Thailand  (Royal  Thai  Government) 
Fiscal  year  1971 

USIA-funded  equipment  in  the  estimated 
amount  of  $66,416  was  provided  to  the  RTG. 
Equipment  included  43  iised  vehicles  (value 
$22,000).  88  film  projectors  ($22,968),  46 
portable  generators  ($7,084)  and  miscella- 
neous audio- visual  Items  ($4,364) . 

In  addition,  USIA  funds  estimated  at  $63,- 
500  were  for  two  regularly-issued  magazines 
(Horizons  and  Serlpharb),  posters,  training 
materials,  and  recordings  of  materials  for 
radio  use. 

Fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
As  in  Laos,  all  programmed  advice  and  as- 
sistance  to   the  host   country   information 
apparatus  have   been  terminated,   but  the 
post  intends  to  continue  to  be  responsive  to 
specific  requests  for  advice. 
Viet-Nam  (Government  of  the  RepubUo  of 
Viet-Nam) 
Fiscal  year  1971 
USIA-funded  services  provided  to  or  on  be- 
half of  the  GVN  totaled  approximately  $2,- 
660,700.  This  amount  coverMl  the  estimated 
costs  of  advisory  assistance  unilaterally  to 
the  OVN's  Ministry  of  Information  and  in- 
directly to  the  Vietnamese  Information  Serv- 
ice by  support  of  joint  USG-OVN  programs 
through  CORDS. 

American  salaries  (for  26  advisors 

and  support  personnel) $832,000 

Media  support  (periodicals,  pam- 
phlets, product  evaluation, 
etc.)  — 706,000 

Operational  expenses  (foreign 
service  allowances,  local  person- 
nel salaries,  and  pro-rated 
housekeeping  and  overhead 
costs)  -. - 1.023,000 

Spare   parts    for   motion   picture 

projectors  to  the  GVN 1,700 

Total  2,660,700 
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Fiscal  Year  1972 
USIA-funded  services  provided  to  or  on 
behalf  ol  the  QVN  was  estimated  at  91,901,- 
000.  This  figure  Is  expected  to  be  revised 
downward  by  a  minimum  of  $500,000  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  we  are  unable  to 
determine  the  exact  figure  at  this  time.  There 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  of  USIA-funded 
advisors  and  support  personnel  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  by  the  year's  end  the  number 
will  be  zero. 

American  salaries $588,000 

Media   support 522,000 

Operational   expenses 786,000 

Used  office  furniture  and  equip- 
ment to  the  GVN 6,  000 


Total 1.901,000 

Fiscal   Year   1973 

USIA-funded  services  to  or  on  behalf  of 
the  GVN  wUl  have  ceased.  The  only  USIA 
officer  Involved  In  any  service  will  be  one 
AID-funded  advisor  supervising  the  execu- 
tion of  an  AID-funded  contract  to  train  GVN 
radio  technical  personnel.  This  project, 
scheduled  for  completion  during  the  first 
half  of  FY  1973,  is  a  carry-over  from  FY  1972 
to  facilitate  the  technical  operation  of  the 
GVN's  new  high  power  radio  network. 

As  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  although  all  USIA 
programmed  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
host  country  information  apparatus  will  have 
ceased,  the  poet  intends  to  continue  to  be 
responsive  to  specific  requests  for  advice. 
Services  rendered  by  VOA  technical  activities 
Philippines 

VOA  regularly  employs  two  GOP  radio 
technician  trainees  for  a  one-year  period. 
Salary  costs  are  paid  by  VOA. 

Estimated  cost: 

Fiscal  year  1971 $1,500 

Fiscal  year  1972 - —     1.800 

Fiscal  year  1973 1,800 

Thailand 
The  Thai  Government  shares  use  of  the 
VOA  Bangkok  station  and  pays  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  power  cost.  The  remain- 
ing direct  costs  of  the  GOT  transmissions  are 
paid  by  VOA. 

Estimated  cost: 

Fiscal  year  1971 $8,700 

Fiscal  year  1972 9,200 

Fiscal  year  1973— 11,000 

OmCE  OF  ASSISTAIfT  DIRECTOR  FOR  WEST 
EtTROPB    (rWE> 

IWE/USIS  has  rendered  no  program  serv- 
ices. Other  than  radio  transmission  service 
described  below,  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  in  FY  1971,  or  thus  far  in  FY  1972, 
and  proposes  no  such  services  in  FY  1973. 

However,  as  in  most  USIS  country  pro- 
grams, copies  of  much  of  our  material  output 
is  provided  host  country  officials  and  minis- 
tries for  informational  purposes.  Accordingly, 
some  of  the  content  of  USIS  materials  may 
find  their  way  Into  host  country  reporting 
or  Information  output. 
Services  rendered  by  VOA  technical  activities 
Greece 

VOA  presently  provides  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment substantial  airtime  on  the  Thessalonikl 
facilities  free  of  charge.  When  the  Kavala 
station  becomes  operational  (replacing  Thes- 
salonlka),  VOA  will  provide  the  GOG  air- 
time  on  the  medliun  wave  transmitter  and 
exclusive  use  of  one  shortwave  transmitter 
free  of  charge. 

Estimated  cost: 

Fiscal  year  1971 $18,000 

Fiscal  year  1972 18,000 

Fiscal  year  1973--. - 46,000 

OFFICE    OF   ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR    FOR    LATIN 
AMERICA    (ILA) 

ILA/USIS  has  rendered  no  major  program 
services  to  the  governments  of  Central  and 


South  America  In  FY  1971,  or  thus  far  In 
FY  1972,  and  proposes  no  such  services  In 
FY  1973. 

During  FY  1972,  however,  some  facultative 
assistance  was  given  on  request  to  the  fol- 
lowing governments: 

1.  In  Colombia,  USIS  Bogota  has  provided 
occasional  technical  advice  to  the  Press  Of- 
fice of  the  Colombian  President  on  TV  tech- 
niques and  presentation. 

2.  In  Bolivia,  USIS  has  provided  sugges- 
tions to  the  Bolivian  Government  on  pub- 
licity for  its  economic  emergency  plans. 

OFFICE   OF   ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR   FOR    NEAR   EAST 
AND   NORTH   AFRICA    (INE) 

Morocco 
VOA  provides  Radio  Rabat  up  to  300 
weekly  transmitter  hours  over  the  Tangier 
transmitters  free  of  charge.  The  present  rate 
of  usage  by  Radio  Rabat  approximates  the 
maximum  provision. 

Estimated  cost: 

PUcal  year  1971 $81,000 

Fiscal  year  1972 67.000 

Fiscal  year  1973 65.000 

USIA  Response  to  SFRC  Requirement — 
Item  21.  (Excerpts.) 

For  FY  1971  and  FY  1972  please  list  any 
publications  which  USIA  produced  or  helped 
to  prepare,  editorially  and/or  financially, 
but  which  were  distributed  without  attribu- 
tion to  the  agency  or  the  U.S.  Government. 
Also  list  all  publications  produced  for,  or  in 
behalf  of  a  foreign  government,  the  number 
produced  and  the  cost  of  each  publication. 

OFFICE    OF    ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR    FOB    EAST    ASIA 
AND   PACIFIC    (ISA) 

Vietnam 

Development  of  non-attributed  Psyop  ma- 
terials by  JUSPAO  field  development  division 
FY  1971  combined  through  phase-down  first 
quarter  FY  1972.  JUSPAO  shipped  these 
prlflted  materials  to  GVN  Information  Serv- 
ice, distributed  at  reader  level. 

A.  Pamphlets:  Following  pamphlets  de- 
veloped and  ordered  by  JUSPAO  from  RSC 
Manila  during  FY  1971.  Some  deliveries  ex- 
tended Into  first  quarter  FY  1972.  Costs  cal- 
culated at  75  cents  per  one  tho\isand 
Impressions. 


Number 
Title  copies        Cost 


Growing  Up  in  Fire  Fight 130,000  $4,680 

Appeal  to  Blood  Donors 12,000  63 

Pre-Natal  Care 26,000  230 

Brother  Hai  and  Village  Co-Op 200,000  4,200 

New  Faces  in  Vietnam 100,000  10,200 

Face  to  Face  Communications  (9  manuals)..  450,000  4,987 

One  Image  Two  Lives 300,000  3,375 


Number 
0)  copies 


Cost 


Mr.  Ba  and  People's Self-Defense  520,000  $5,025 

MyProiect 100,000  2.400 

Mr.  Ba  and  Phoenix  Program 113,000  1,097 

Corporal  Nam  Defends  Outpost. 200,000  4,350 

VIS  Handbook 20,000  105 

Vietnam  Magazine  Color  Covers  for  Pilot 

Model 5.000  90 


B.  Periodicals:  Fiscal  year  1971 :  Huong  Que 
(Rural  Spirit)  farmers'  magazine,  12  Issues, 
cost  $188,000,  Copies  500  thousand  each  issue. 

Long  Me  (Mother's  Heart  or  Motherland) 
Magazine  supporting  amnesty  program,  6 
issues.  Cost  $60,200,  200,000  copies  each  Issue. 

Weekly  Psyop  community  development 
newspaper  Ngay  Nay  (Vietnam  Today).  For- 
mat single  sheet,  two  pages,  shared  by  JUS- 
PAO and  GVN  Ministry  of  Information.  JUS- 
PAO printed  300  thousand  each  issue  num- 
bered 26  through  34  and  50  and  61.  Cost  $20.- 
000,  Total  3.3  million  copies. 

Fiscal  year  1972:  Huong  Que  (Rural  Spirit) 
Farmers'  Magazine,  3  Issues  Cost  $47,200. 
Copies  500  thousand  each  Issue. 


Long  Me  (Mother's  Heart  or  Motherland) 
Magazine  supporting  amnesty  program,  a 
issues.  Cost  $16,800.  Copies  200  thousand  each 
issue. 

Weekly  Psyop  community  development 
newspaper  Ngay  Nay  (Vietnam  Today) .  For- 
mat single  sheet,  two  pages,  shared  by  JUS- 
PAO and  GVN  Ministry  of  Information.  JUS- 
PAO printed  approximately  160,000  of  Issues 
numbered  11  and  18  through  21.  Total  1.2 
million  copies.  Cost  $7,000. 

C.  Other  Fiscal  year  1971 :  JUSPAO  printed 
covers  for  Ministry  of  Information  question 
and  answer  series  Peoples'  Information  Pro- 
gram. 36  small  covers,  50  thousand  copies 
each,  cost  $2,000  each  Issue. 

64-page  Annual  Report  In  co-operation 
USAID  and  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs — at- 
tributed MFA.  Four  thousand  copies.  Cost 
$500. 

Fiscal  year  1972:  64-page  Annual  Report 
In  co<q>eration  USAID  and  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs — attributed  MFA.  Four  thousand 
copies.  Cost  $600. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  LATIN 
AMERICA    (ILA) 

USIS  programs  which  have  assisted  In  the 
production  of  publications  for  or  In  behalf 
of  host  countries: 

Bolivia — Post  produced  bi-monthly  Pro- 
greso  (dealing  with  socio-economic  develop- 
ment) published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bolivian  Development  Corporation.  Prepara- 
tion of  materials  and  editing  done  by  USIS. 
Financing  shared  with  Development  Corpo- 
ration. (Circulation:  10,000  bi-monthly.) 

Colombia — At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary mission  USIS  printed  10,000  copies  of  a 
cartoon  book  for  the  Colombian  Armed 
Forces.  (Cost:  $471.63.) 

USIS  programs  which  have  produced  or 
assisted  In  the  production  of  materials  dis- 
tributed without  attribution  to  USIS  or  the 
Agency : 

Bolivia — Post  presented  10,000  copies  of 
Agency  produced  cartoon  booklet,  "El  Desen- 
gafio,"  on  urban  terrorism  to  Ministry  of  In- 
formation for  distribution  without  attribu- 
tion to  USIS. 

Dominican  Republic — In  FY  1971  post  ar- 
ranged for  printing  of  a  C.  P.  Snow  article 
dealing  with  the  population  problem.  Re- 
produced In  Spanish  by  the  Agency's  Re- 
gional Service  Center  In  Mexico  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Dominican  National  Council  on 
Population  and  Family. 

Ecuador — Post  produced  four  pamphlets 
totaling  15,000  copies  dealing  with  the  con- 
tribution of  foreign  private  Investment  In 
the  petroleum  sector  to  host  country  prog- 
ress. Attributed  to  and  distributed  by  Texaco- 
Oulf.  (Cost:  $500.) 

Post  produced  one  pamphlet,  4,000  copies, 
of  an  English  language  tourist  guide.  At- 
tributed to  the  BNC  and  the  Taxi  coopera- 
tive. Distributed  by  the  taxi  union.  (Cost: 
$200.) 

Post  produced  one  pamphlet,  2,000  copies, 
for  the  International  Transport  Federation. 
Attributed  to  and  distributed  by  the  local 
Transport  Workers  Union.  (Cost:  $100.) 

Paraguay — Post  assisted  financially  and 
editorially  In  the  production  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Association  of  Paraguayan  English 
teachers.  Three  Issues  published  annually. 
Distributed  free  and  without  USIS  attribu- 
tion but  BNC  Director's  name  appears  on 
masthead.  (Cost:  $525). 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  add  that  this  affects  all  Oovem- 
ment  propaganda  agencies.  All  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  credibility  on  the  psui 
of  the  recipients  of  the  propaganda. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  doubtful  that 
the  USIA  has  any  substantial  effective- 
ness because  most  knowledgeable  people 
recognize  that  its  output  is  not  straight 
information  and  certainly  not  objective. 

I  think  the  theory  of  an  official  infor- 
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mation  agency  should  be  that  people  are 
not  like  sheep — although  some  are — and 
are  not  so  stupid  that  they  can  be  hom- 
swoggled  by  propaganda,  propaganda 
for  which  we  are  imwilling  to  take  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  are  going  to  put  in- 
formation out,  at  least  we  should  identify 
the  fact  that  our  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  it. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  result  in  allowing  us  to 
put  it  out  without  assuming  responsibility 
for  publishing  it.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
sorry  practice.  There  is  one  other  anal- 
ogy I  think  of.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

In  my  State  it  is  against  the  law  to 
put  out  propaganda  in  a  political  cam- 
paign without  attribution.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  put  an  advertisement  in  any 
newspaper  or  magazine  without  carrying 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  respon- 
sible. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  Senator's 
amendment  we  would  be,  in  effect,  au- 
thorizing a  huge  UJ3.  Government 
agency  to  put  out  propaganda  without 
taking  responsibility  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  further  you  can  pervert 
and  distort  the  mission  for  our  informa- 
tion program  that  was  envisaged  by  the 
Smith-Mimdt  Act. 

That  is  the  issue.  I  see  no  reason  to 
belabor  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  three  or  four  Senators  in  the 
Chamber,  there  is  no  point  in  belaboring 
it.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  come  to  a  vote.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Senator  has  a  majority.  I 
am  under  no  illusion  that  with  the 
support  he  has  he  will  prevail.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  prepared  to  yield  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3delds  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  almost  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
might  say  now  for  the  advice  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Chamber  that  I  do  antic- 
ipate asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators  present  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  good.  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  the 
prediction  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Citommittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
the  votes  to  carry  the  amendment,  I  hope 
he  is  as  good  a  prophet  as  he  is  an  ad- 
versary. I  have  no  such  assurances. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks and  then  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
this  regard.  The  so-called  propaganda 
aspects  of  the  USIA  program  have  been 
called  into  examination  and  account  by 
the  Senator's  committee  and  described 
extensively  in  public  forum. 


However,  I  think  the  necessity  for  this 
amendment,  and  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  that  section  205 
of  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  the  concern 
described  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Section  205  of 
the  aill  would  amend  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  which  is  permanent  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  for  carrying  out 
international  information  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report,  the 
purpose  of  the  1948  act  is  to  inform  the 
people  of  other  countries  about  the 
United  States.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
purpose  clause  of  the  1948  act  which  is 
"to  promote  imderstanding  of  the  United 
States  among  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
strengthen  cooperative  international  re- 
lations." 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  purpose  of 
section  205  as  I  imderstand  it  is  to  more 
closely  conform  USIA's  information  work 
overseas  to  the  objectives  of  the  1948  act 
through  certain  restrictions  on  the  prep- 
aration and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion abroad.  I  defer  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  which  has  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over  the  operations 
of  USIA  on  whether  such  statutory 
guidance  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  would  not  pro- 
hibit any  of  that  propaganda.  It  is  the 
sly  under  cover  approach  that  we  are 
dealing  with.  We  give  Turkey  millions  of 
dollars  they  can  use  to  put  out  their  own 
propaganda  under  their  own  name.  What 
the  committee  is  getting  at  is  misrepre- 
sentation that  is  engaged  in  by  our  do- 
ing it  without  attributing  it. 

There  Is  nothing  in  here  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  flooding  Turkey 
with  all  kinds  of  propaganda  as  long  as 
we  take  the  responsibility  for  it.  We  think 
it  unwise  to  refuse  to  take  responsibility 
for  what  it  put  out.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  prevent  them  from  putting  out  propa- 
ganda about  dope,  heroin,  or  anything 
else,  as  long  as  they  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  putting  it  out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
those  additional  remarks.  But  that 
touches  the  point  that  concerns  me  be- 
cause section  205  is  so  broad  that  any- 
thing related  to  the  act  would  pertain 
to  this  section  or  any  other  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So.  I  am  concerned  that  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  1948  act.  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  amend,  but  an  entire 
range  of  other  acts. 

While  I  subscribe  to  the  sterling  vir- 
tues of  disclosure,  whether  In  politics  or 
in  foreign  policy,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
In  this  bill  unintentionally  extended  this 
section  to  other  bills  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
give  an  illustration  of  what  he  means? 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  refer  to  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  control  of 
narcotics  traffic  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  That  is  not  covered  oy 
this  bill  or  by  the  1948  act;  but  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  guidelines  we  pre- 
pare for  them  must  carry  a  disclaimer 
that  they  are  prepared  by  the  United 
States  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  to  discourage  traffic  in  drugs 
between  Turkey  and  the  United  States. 
Another  example  would  be  family 
planning.  Family  planning  is  carried  on 
by  private  agencies  and  religious  institu- 
tions, more  often  than  not,  and  only 
recently  has  the  Government  gotten  into 
that  field.  But  in  traveling  through  India 
last  fall  I  saw  placards  and  billboards  on 
the  way  to  New  Delhi  and  on  the  way 
out  of  that  city,  that  were  there  largely 
because  of  the  efforts  of  private  institu- 
tions. The  information  had  been  dis- 
seminated by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

To  have  such  signs  in  foreign  lands 
carry  a  disclaimer  that  they  are  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Government  would  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs,  in 
my  view. 

Another  example  would  be  in  the 
field  of  health.  Much  of  our  health  work 
Is  done  on  a  voluntary  or  nongovern- 
mental basis.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
would  be  to  attribute  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment the  efforts  of  private  agencies  or 
religious  agencies,  or  those  in  the  health 
field. 

I  really  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
laudable  purposes  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  made  about  the  so-called 
propaganda  efforts,  but  I  do  quarrel  with 
the  effect  on  a  half  dozen  other  func- 
tions that  technically  are  not  concerned 
with  the  1948  act  and  would  have  con- 
current Jurisdiction  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  wish  to  make  this  additional  point. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  spoke  in  the  opening  portion 
of  his  rejoinder  of  our  efforts  through 
propaganda  to  prop  up  the  Thieu  regime 
in  Southeast  Asia.  If  my  information  is 
correct,  and  I  believe  it  is.  the  testi- 
mony of  officials  of  the  USIA  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
that  there  is  no  such  effort  made  by  the 

USIA  in  Southeast  Asia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

My  Information  is  and  the  testimony 
was  that  the  Thieu  regime  Is  not  involved 
in  this  nor  is  USIA.  That  is  not  the  issue 
before  us. 

I  intend  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time  until  we  can  have  a  brief 
quorum,  and  then  I  think  I  will  be  in  a 
position  to  jrield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

I  conclude  by  saying  I  feel  that  the 
sweeping  scope  of  section  205  is  far  be- 
yond that  which  we  want  to  deal  with  in 
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this  bill  and  that  it  is  going  to  have 
serious  and  unintended  eSects  upon  the 
future  policy  of  the  UJS.  Govenunent, 
and  private,  religious,  and  pliilan- 
tliropic  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Therefore  I  have  prepared  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  at  this  time. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
to  be  charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
does  not  have  enough  time  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  Senator 
will  have  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  time  taken  out  of  the  other  side. 
If  both  sides  yielded  back  their  time,  he 
could  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  bVz  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  suppose  I  cannot  do  that  under  the 

rules.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  the  only  way  the  Senator  could 
do  that  would  be  for  both  sides  to  j^elii  . 
back  their  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  bsu:k  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time,  but  I  need 
to  check  one  point  first. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  I  may 
ask  for  a  short  quorum  call  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  3^elding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  eliminating  sec- 
tion 205  from  the  bill. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  would 
make  it  impossible  to  use  covert  psy- 
chological warfare  of  a  nonattributed  or 
falsely  attributed  nature  in  support  of 
miUtary  operations. 

Overt  psychological  warfare  would  be 
affected  in  these  particulars: 

It  would  degrade  assistance  to  other 
countries  in  contingency  operations. 

It  would  affect  the  preparing  and  drop- 
ping of  leaflets  attributed  to  the  coun- 
try, but  prepared  by  the  United  States. 
It  would  hamper  making  radio  broad- 
casts to  warn  the  populace. 

It  would  degrade  U.S.  military  aid  to 
underdeveloped  coimtries  in  assisting 
military  of  the  host  country  in  civic  ac- 
tion projects. 

It  would  degrade  assistance  to  allies  in 
these  categories: 


The  printing  of  NATO  safe  conduct 
passes  and  leaflets  for  distribution  by 
allied  aircraft. 

The  development  of  psychological 
warfare  materials  and  campaigns  that 
would  utilize  allied  resources  for  pro- 
duction and  dissemination. 

UJS.  technical  aid  to  allies  could  not 
incliide  participation  of  U.S.  personnel  in 
training  or  advisory  roles  in  imits  pro- 
ducing psychological  warfare  materials. 

It  would  restrict  the  effectiveness  of 
participation  in  disaster  relief  opera- 
tions. 

This  section  of  the  act  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  strike  out  would  inhibit  our 
international  work  in  police  matters,  in 
health,  in  travel  promotion,  in  ecology,  in 
family  planning,  in  travel  publicity,  and 
in  countless  fields  we  caimot  foresee  to- 
day. 

I  believe  this  issue  has  not  been  given 
the  thorough  study  which  would  be  ap- 
propriate before  it  is  enacted  into  law. 
It  has  many  ramifications  which  we 
would  regret  were  we  to  do  so. 

In  this  day  of  constantly  expanding 
international  contacts,  many  parts  of  oiu: 
Government  are  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  public  and  private  coimter- 
parts  overseas.  This  section  would  in- 
hibit the  free  flow  of  information  among 
them — a  communications  link  which  is 
vital  to  a  stable  international  order  and 
to  specific  U.S.  interests. 

We  would  not  wish  to  cut  down  on  the 
flow  of  information  to  help  control  the 
traffic  in  dangerous  drugs,  to  advise 
others  on  the  population  explosion,  to 
advance  international  communication  on 
crime,  or  to  disseminate  new  knowledge 
in  the  many  fields  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  world  leader. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  way 
in  which  this  section  would  inhibit  the 
dissemination  of  information  developed 
by  the  U.S.  private  sector.  As  I  under- 
stand the  section,  it  would  require  that 
any  private  book,  English  teaching  text, 
film,  or  other  medium  which  may  be 
translated  or  reprinted  by  a  U.S.  agency 
for  further  dissemination  abroad  must 
carry  the  U.S.  agency's  name  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  may  be  practical  in  some 
cases,  but  in  others  the  private  U.S. 
author  or  publisher  may  wish  the  over- 
seas product  to  be  identical  to  the  origi- 
nal. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  section, 
section  205,  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  would  do  that,  and  I  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yielded  back  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  yielded  back  his 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxiork).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  qiiestion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baksr).  On 


this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphret),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stev- 
enson) are  necessiuily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MUNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Saiator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  42, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

INo.  187  Leg.j 


Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 


Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
CbUes 


YEAS— 13 

CurtU 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holllngs 

Hruaka 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Fackwood 

Randolph 


Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 
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NATS— 27 

Bayh 

Bugfaea 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Case 

Javlts 

Pearaon 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Cranston 

MagnuBon 

Prozmlre 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Fulbrtght 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Hondale 

Willlama 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Moos 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Church 

Humphrey 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

McClellan 

TaXt 

Ellender 

McOee 

Thiumond 

Fong 

McOoTem 

OambreU 

MUler 

So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  (No.  1201) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Buroick) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15097)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1973,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurr«ice  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJR.  15097)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FISHERMAN'S 
PROTECTIVE  ACT  OP  19^7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  7117,  the  amendment  of  the 
Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJt.  7117  to  amend  the  Fiaberman'k  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  relm- 
buraement  of  United  States  vessel  owners  tat 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release  of 
vessels  and  crews  lllegaUy  seized  by  foreign 
coiintrles.  to  strengthen  the  provisions  there- 
in relating  to  the  coUectlon  of  claims  against 
such  foreign  countries  for  amounts  so  zelm- 
bursed  and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The    PRESIDING 
yields  time? 


OFFICER.    Who 


PRCX3RAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OYFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCX)Tr.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire, who  has  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor  and 
has  28  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  the  Senator  will 
not  mind,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  on  this  side  to  reply. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  the  further  business  of  the  Senate 
is  for  today.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows  and  the  Senate  knows, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  on  yesterday, 
we  agreed  to  a  resolution  which  would 
free  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  business 
today,  on  a  recess  basis,  imtU  noon  of 
Tuesday  next.  In  other  words,  we  get  the 
extra  day  because  of  the  ccmdition  of 
the  Calendar. 

As  to  the  pending  bill,  HJl.  7117,  two 
amendments  have  already  been  added  by 
Mr.  Town  and  Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  time  it  will  tiUce 
because  it  is  under  a  Umited  time  basis. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  indicate  whether  he  thinks 
there  wlU  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage?  

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  no  idea.  It  should 
not  be  necessary.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  I  will  propose  is  that  critical, 
but  I  cannot  tell.  It  will  all  depend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Following  disposition  of  HJl.  7117,  we 
will  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  768,  S.  3607,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  That  bill  will  be  han- 
dled by  ttie  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  There  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  final  passage  of  that  bill. 

Whm  that  is  disposed  of,  we  will  go 
out  until  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  8COTT.  Mr.  President,  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willums),  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ;  but  I  believe  we  can  agree  on  it, 
and  if  we  can,  there  should  be  no  need  to 
take  very  long  or  to  have  any  yea  and 
nay  votes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.S<X)TT.Iyield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  discussed  in  com- 
mittee that  the  additional  $500,000  might 
not  necessary.  That  is  a  question  that 
can  be  debated  each  way. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
This  has  reference  to  the  atomic  cardiac 
pacemaker,  which  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  everyone.  The  budget  request 
was  for  $1  million.  The  pacemaker  is 
powered  by  nuclear  fuel,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  think  this  development  is  very 
important,  and  the  full  $1  milUon  should 
be  authorized  as  well  as  appropriated 
later  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  seen  the 
model,  and  I  will  say  that  I  felt  strongly 
that  maybe  we  should  make  it  $1  mil- 
lion. I  think  we  should  have  it,  because 
of  the  importance  of  this  instrument. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  so,  too,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FISHERMEN'S 
PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  HJl.  7117.  to  amend  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite 
the  reimbursement  of  U.S.  vessel  owners 
for  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release 
of  vessels  and  crews  Illegally  seized  by 
foreign  countries,  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions therein  relating  to  the  collection 
of  claims  against  such  foreign  countries 
for  amoimts  so  reimbursed  and  for  cer- 
tain other  amounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  11;  on  page  4,  line  6;  and 
on  page  6.  line  1.  strike  "8"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "9". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  these  amendments 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment.  At  the  time  the 
bill  was  prepared,  we  did  not  take  into 
account  the  enactment,  last  December 
23,  1971.  of  PubUc  Law  92-219,  which 
already  added  a  new  section  8  to  the 
Fisherman's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 

TUs  amendment  will  make  the  amend- 
ment of  this  bill  become  section  9,  to  fol- 
low the  enactment  of  last  December  23, 
1971.  It  is  a  technical  amendment.  I 
urge  its  adoption  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
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the  amendments  en  bloc  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 

bloc. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  24,  after  the  word  "coun- 
try" insert  ",  If  any,"  and  on  page  4,  line  1, 
after  "1961"  insert  "unless  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  not  to  do  so  In  the  particular 
Instances,". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  for  not  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  show  him  this  amendment 
in  advance,  but  I  think  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  his  attention,  he  will 
see  the  situation  in  a  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ask  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  do. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  allow — I  have  been  over  in 
Appropriations  with  HEW  and  I  did  not 
get  here  imtil  just  now — the  discretion 
to  be  in  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
allow  the  final  discretion  to  be  with  the 
President.  If  he  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  national  interest  Is  an  overriding 
consideration  he  can  wtiive  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I  think 
the  principal  is  a  good  idea,  provided 
that  it  is  only  charged  to  the  specific 
AID  program  of  the  country  that  seizes 
boats. 

The  State  Department  pointed  out 
that  if  there  is  an  allocation  to  that 
country  for  foreign  aid,  then  this  pro- 
vision would  effect  that  country.  How- 
ever, if  there  were  not,  then  it  should  not 
hurt  anyone  else. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  says 
"if  any."  In  other  words,  it  is  charged 
against  their  allocation  and  only  their 
allocation  of  foreign  aid,  if  there  is  any. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  if 
there  was  foreign  sdd,  we  would  still 
charge  it  against  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  if  there  was  not, 
it  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  comes  out  of  whatever 
specific  funds  there  are  for  the  country, 
yes.  But  it  does  not  reduce  the  foreign 
aid  funds  for  other  coimtries  or  other 
programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  a  new  way  to 
approach  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
through  yet.  I  want  the  Senator  to  get 
the  whole  picture  in  reply  to  his  question. 

Another  thing  that  the  administra- 
tion is  concerned  about  is  that  if  they 
tire  actually  in  negotiations  with  a  given 
country  about  this  very  vexing  matter — 
and  I  think  the  countries  who  seize  U.S. 
boats  are  wrong — it  may  be  very  imwlse 


and  counterproductive  to  dock  them,  say, 
$50,000  in  the  midst  of  negotiating  ef- 
fort to  work  out  the  whole  problem. 
So,  by  providing  that  the  President 
could  certify  to  Ccmgress  that  in  that 
particular  instance  he  does  not  think 
it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  national 
interest,  then  we  avoid  that  impasse. 
That  is  the  purpose.  That  is  not  all  they 
want.  However,  that  is  all  I  think  they 
ought  to  get. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  fr(»n  New  York  used  the  words 
"if  they  are  in  negotiations."  They  have 
been  negotiating  for  years  on  this  mat- 
ter. Nothing  ever  happens.  Every  time 
they  seize  about  15  tuna  ships,  the  State 
Department  and  all  of  the  Presidents, 
including  this  one,  sends  a  troubleshooter 
down  tuid  he  negotiates  with  them.  The 
last  one  was  Finch.  He  set  me  an  ex- 
change of  cables  stating  that  he  thought 
he  was  getting  some  place.  But  nothing 
happened. 

This  has  gone  on  and  on.  I  could  put 
in  the  Record  a  long  list  of  the  negotia- 
tions we  have  had  with  them. 

Then  a  State  Department  man  by  the 
name  of  Meyer  went  down  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  is  still  in  charge  of 
Latin  American  affairs  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  was  stUl  the  same 
as  it  always  has  been.  We  have  to  take 
some  kind  of  action  with  these  people. 
They  have  now  induced  Brazil  to  have 
a  200-mile  limit. 

I  was  in  Peru  8  years  ago  and  talked 
to  them.  I  spoke  to  the  President  of  Peru 
and  I  asked  him  how  he  arrived  at  200 
miles.  He  said  that  he  did  not  arrive 
at  that  figure,  that  our  country  did,  the 
United  States. 

I  asked  him  how  that  was.  He  pulled 
a  dog-eared  document  out  of  his  desk 
that  stated  that  during  World  War  n 
President  Roosevelt  had  proclaimed  a 
neutrality  zone  of  200  miles  around 
South  America.  That  was  the  basis  of  it. 
I  guess  that  many  Presidents  have  many 
documents  that  they  keep  in  the  bottom 
drawer.  We  have  to  get  something  done. 

I  am  not  sasring  that  Finch  and  these 
people  are  not  trying  to  do  something 
about  this.  However,  they  never  seem  to 
be  able  to  reach  the  point  where  they 
can  stop  the  thing.  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  are  paying  out  quite  a 
bit  of  money  on  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  encourages  them 
to  make  their  fines  larger  because  they 
know  that  the  fishermen  will  ultimately 
get  paid.  However,  it  takes  time  to  do 
this.  The  fishermen  are  usually  working 
on  a  pretty  tight  budget.  I  have  known 
fishermen  who  have  gone  to  the  bank 
and  borrowed  money  while  waiting  for 
the  State  Department  to  get  a  check 
back  to  them. 

So,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wants  to  join  us  in  this 
matter  and  help  us  out,  maybe  we  can 
try  this  new  method  and  let  us  see  what 
happens. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  these  points. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  about  negoti- 
aticHis.  I  really  mean  seriously  that  the 
President  in  all  integrity  must  certify 


to  Congress — and  this  is  no  light  mat- 
ter— ^that  the  national  Interest  is  of  over- 
riding importance.  It  ought  to  be  a  criti- 
cal matter  and  not  merely  the  fact  that 
someone  is  down  there  trying  to  work 
it  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  amendments 
to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  3,  add  the  following  sec- 
tions: 

Sec.  (7) .  That  section  4  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "by  a 
country"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
vessel  of  the  United  States  or  Its  gear  dam- 
aged,"; and 

(b)  by  Inserting  before  "In  accordance" 
the  following:  "or  such  vessel  or  Its  gear 
damaged". 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "ves- 
sel of  the  United  States"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or  damage  to  such  vessel  or  its 
gear,". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  The  Secre- 
tary, upwn  receipt  of  an  application  filed  with 
him  at  any  time  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  by  the  owner  of  any  vessel  of 
the  United  States  which  Is  documented  or 
certificated  as  a  conunercial  fishing  vessel, 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  such 
owner  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  expropriate.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that.  If  such  vessel  or  its 
gear  is  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  a 
vessel  operated  by  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  other  activity  of  such  govern- 
ment (on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims  in  ter- 
ritorial waters  or  the  high  seas  which  are 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States  and  when 
there  Is  no  dispute  of  material  facts  with 
respect  to  the  location  or  activity  of  such  ves- 
sel at  the  time  of  such  attempt) ,  or  if  such 
vessel  is  seized  by  a  foreign  country  suid  de- 
tained under  the  conditions  of  section  a  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse — 

"(1)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  for  actual 
costs,  except  those  covered  by  section  3  of 
this  Act,  incurred  by  the  owner  arising  out  of 
damage  to  his  vessel  or  gear  by  such  coun- 
try, or  during  the  seizure  and  detention 
period  and  as  a  direct  result  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  resulting  (A) 
from  any  damage  to,  or  destruction  of,  such 
vessel,  or  its  fishing  gear  or  other  equipment, 
(B)  from  the  loss  or  confiscation  of  such 
vessel,  or  Its  fishing  gear  or  other  equipment, 
age  fees  or  utilities; 

"  (2)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  Its  crew 
for  the  market  value  of  fish  caught  (A)  be- 
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fore  damage  to  such  vessel  or  gear  and  lost 
or  spoiled  as  the  result  of  such  damage,  or 
(B)  before  seizure  of  such  vessel  and  confis- 
cated or  spoiled  during  the  period  of  deten- 
tion; and 

"(3)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  not  to  exceed  60  per  centimi  of  the  gross 
Income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  such  damage 
or  such  seizure  and  detention,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  based  on  the 
value  of  the  average  catch  per  day's  fishing 
during  the  three  most  recent  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  such  damage  or  sei- 
zure and  detention  of  the  vessel  seized,  or. 
If  such  experience  is  not  available,  then  of 
all  commercial  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  engaged  In  the  same  fishery  as  that  of 
the  type  and  size  of  the  damaged  or  seized 
vessel."  (b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "seized". 

(4)  For  these  purposes  of  carrying  out  Sec- 
tions (1),  (2),  (3),  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  iise  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Fund. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
the  pending  legislation,  the  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act,  that  we  are  considering 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  problem 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  current  bill, 
and  one  which  I  believe  does  require  leg- 
islative action. 

The  current  bill  amends  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act.  It  essentially 
would  protect  U.S.  fishermen  on  the 
West  Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast  of  this 
Nation  whose  normal  activities  result  in 
challenging  the  territorial  jurisdictions 
of  Latin  American  nations  who  claim 
200 -mile  limits  to  their  sovereignty. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  a  fimd 
to  provide  a  ready  source  of  funds  to 
permit  reimbursement  of  those  fisher- 
men imtil  such  time  as  international 
arbitration  can  take  place  is  a  necessary 
and  justifiable  goal. 

However,  I  question  seriously  the  pro- 
vision which  would  require  the  cutoff 
in  foreign  aid  from  such  Nations.  I  be- 
lieve the  two  matters  are  not  directly 
related.  One  involves  the  difference  be- 
tween two  nations  over  the  proper 
limits  of  national  sovereignty  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  sea.  The  second  involves  our 
national  policy  in  favor  of  assisting  de- 
velopment. Because  we  disagree  with  a 
nation  on  one  subject,  namely  the  ques- 
tion of  territorial  limits,  should  we  can- 
cel an  equally  important  policy  of  this 
Nation,  namely  our  belief  that  the  devel- 
opment of  poor  nations  ultimately  is  in 
our  interest,  and  the  interest  of  peace 
and  stability? 

I  would  hope  that  provision  could  be 
altered. 

But  there  is  a  second  matter  which  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

While  this  bill  would  protect  fishermen 
whose  ships  are  seized  by  foreign  nations, 
it  would  do  nothing  to  protect  fishermen 
whose  vessels  are  damaged  by  the  ships 
of  foreign  nations. 

Particularly  in  the  New  England  area, 
our  fishermen  have  had  to  face  loss  of 
gear  and  damage  to  their  boats  caused  by 
Russian  and  East  European  fishing  ves- 
sels who  have  invaded  the  traditional 
fishing  groimds  of  the  Georges  Bank. 


Last  year,  several  serious  incidents  oc- 
curred in  which  Russian  boats  ripped 
through  the  gear  of  U.S.  lobster  boats. 
Substantial  damage  occurred,  and  other 
vessels  were  harassed  as  well.  I  protested 
to  the  State  Department  several  times. 
Also,  similar  incidents  have  occurred  in 
the  waters  off  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence and  related  statements  to 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Now,  I  believe  that  we 
should  at  least  offer  the  same  protection 
proposed  to  be  given  to  seized  ships  to 
U.S.  vessels  who  sustain  damage  from 
foreign  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

Our  fieets  are  facing  enough  competi- 
tion from  foreign  subsidized  fleets  with- 
out having  to  endure  loss  of  gear  and 
vessel  damage,  and  loss  of  income  while 
repairs  are  being  made.  This  amendment 
should  be  the  minimum  protection  that 
we  can  give  them.  , 

My  amendment  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  pay  out  of  the  newly 
created  Fishermen's  Protective  Fund,  the 
costs  of  dams«e  to  gear  or  to  vessels  of 
UJS.  fishermen  caused  by  the  vessels  of 
other  nations.  It  also  provides  for  the 
Secretary  to  reimburse  U.S.  fishermen 
for  repairs  which  they  must  undergo  as 
well  as  for  the  loss  of  income  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  damage. 

In  this  way,  while  we  carry  out  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion at  fault,  we  insure  that  there  will 
not  be  an  unbearable  financial  loss  im- 
posed on  U.S.  fishermen. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  took  even  this  small 
action  to  halt  the  decline  of  our  fishing 
fleets.  The  New  England  fishing  fleets, 
the  fleets  of  Gloucester  and  New  Bed- 
ford, the  fleets  that  traditionally  have 
fished  in  the  Georges  Bank  have  been 
shoved  aside  by  the  modem  floating  flsh 
factories  subsidized  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
by  Poland,  by  Rumania,  and  by  other 
East  European  countries. 

That  situation  is  bad  enough.  We  have 
been  negligent  in  protecting  our  fleets. 
We  have  been  derelict  in  our  responsi- 
bilities to  this  Nation's  flshermen.  This 
legislation  hopefully  will  represent  a  flrst 
step  to  reverse  that  situation,  a  first  step 
which  should  be  followed  by  vigorous  ne- 
gotiations in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
U.S.  fishermen  at  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conference,  and  by  consideration  and 
study  of  the  meeisures  needed  to  revital- 
ize our  fishing  fieet  and  to  permit  it  to 
compete  effectively  with  the  ships  of  for- 
eign nations. 

I  see  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  on  the  floor.  He  can  testify  to  this 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see  If  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  would  at  least  consider  mak- 
ing available  this  fund  to  American  bot- 
toms and  fishermen  and  lobstermen 
whose  fishing  vessels  and  equipment  have 
been  damaged  by  foreign  ships.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  full  spirit  of  the 
If^lation. 


I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  about  this 
matter.  However,  it  has  been  discussed 
with  the  staff  members.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  we  could  ask  for  some  reaction 
from  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

ExHisrr  1 
Statement  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

ON  Destruction  of  Fishing  Equipment  o» 

A  U.S.  Fishing  Boat  bt  Russian  Trawlers 

This  Mobiong 

I  am  extremely  dlsttirbed  by  the  initial 
reports  just  received  from  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  and  a  Massachusetts  lobster  fishing 
firm  that  16  to  20  Russian  fishing  vessels  de- 
stroyed an  undetermined  amount  of  fishing 
equipment  of  the  boat  "Wily  Pox"  this  morn- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Nantucket. 

I  have  lodged  a  protest  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  requested  an  Immediate  In- 
quiry. 

Also,  I  have  contacted  the  Coast  Guard  and 
asked  for  a  complete  Investigation  of  the 
details  of  the  incident  and  an  explanation 
why  adequate  protection  was  not  provided 
these  boats  which  reportedly  have  been 
threatened  by  Russian  vessels  in  the  past. 

Only  last  night,  there  wsis  an  incident  of 
harassment  which  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  In- 
vestigated but  the  cutter  did  not  remain  this 
morning. 

The  reports  I  have  received  Indicate  that 
between  8  to  8:30  am.,  some  16  to  20  Russian 
boats,  In  fiat  calm  and  with  obvious  evidence 
that  the  Prelude  Corporation's  "Wily  Fox" 
had  nets  and  traps  laid,  ran  through  the 
lines  and  actuaUy  took  aboard  some  of  the 
"Wily  Pox's"  fishing  equipment.  This  has 
been  confirmed  both  from  the  boat  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

This  Is  an  obvious  violation  of  interna- 
tional rules  of  the  seas  and  I  strongly  pro- 
test this  action. 

I  cannot  believe  that  less  than  50  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Nantucket,  this  country  can- 
not assure  the  protection  of  our  fishing  boats. 

Also,  I  cannot  understand  why  previous 
Coast  Guard  Board  of  Inquiry  reports  con- 
cerning Russian  harassment  of  US.  fishing 
vessels  have  not  been  followed  up  by  the 
State  Department  so  as  to  prevent  incidents 
of  this  kind. 

Statement  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

ON   Continued   Russian    Harassment   of 

U.S.  Fishing  Vessels 

The  deplorable  Incidents  of  "harassment" 
by  Russian  fishing  boats  of  VS.  vessels  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  are  continuing. 
Today,  a  Russian  trawler  reportedly  ran 
through  the  lines  of  the  "Wily  Fox"  as  soon 
as  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  "Vigilant"  left  the 
scene.  Although  the  Coast  Guard  cannot  be 
blamed  since  the  "Vigilant"  was  responding 
to  an  emergency  call,  I  cannot  understand 
the  slowness  with  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  responding  to  this  crisis. 

The  history  of  this  matter  does  not  begin 
with  the  fiagrant  Incidents  which  occured 
yesterday.  Over  the  past  three  months,  a 
series  of  unjustified  and  Illegal  Interferences 
with  the  fishing  operations  of  U.S.  fishing 
boats  have  taken  place.  In  several  instances, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  filed  reports  of  Its  In- 
vestigations with  the  State  Department.  Tet, 
the  incidents  continue. 

The  slow  response  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  creating  an  even  more  dangerous 
situation.  Fishing  boat  owners  are  talking  of 
resorting  to  arming  their  vessels  If  the  con- 
tinued damage  and  Interference  by  Russian 
boats  continues.  But  not  acting  forcefully 
and  quickly,  the  State  Department  is  adding 
to  the  potentially  explosive  situation  that 
now  exists. 

The  rules  of  the  seas  clearly  are  violated 
when  a  ship  Intentionally  and  repeatedly 
runs  through  the  lines  of  another  vessel.  I 
would  xirge  the  Secretary  seek  an  Interna- 
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tlonal  meeting  on  this  matter  Immediately. 
The  current  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Until  an  international  agreement  li 
reached,  I  strozigly  iirge  this  Administration 
to  provide  whatever  protection  Is  necessary  to 
our  fishing  boats.  We  cannot  sit  back  and 
calmly  watch  as  our  fishing  vessels  are  mo- 
lested and  harassed  and  their  equipment 
damaged.  We  cannot  permit  our  fishing  boats 
to  be  driven  from  the  seas. 

(The  text  of  Senator  Kennedy's  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers  follows:) 

Mat  12,  1971. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  that  a  formal  pro- 
test be  lodged  at  the  unjustified  harassment 
of  U.S.  flsbing  vessels  by  Russian  trawlers 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  over  the  past 
several  months.  The  latest  incident  which 
occurred  this  morning  was  the  most  blatant 
and  it  involved  some  16-20  Russian  fishing 
vessels  who  rammed  through  the  lines  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  boat  "Wily  Fox"  some  32  miles 
south -southeast  of  the  Nantucket  lightship. 
The  Russian  boats  confiscated  some  of  that 
equipment  before  leaving  the  scene. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  reports  of  the  ship 
captain  of  this  incident  but  fortunately  a 
Coast  Ouard  plane  was  fiylng  overhead  and 
saw  the  entire  event. 

If  there  has  been  any  lack  of  documenta- 
tion In  the  past,  the  action  this  morning 
siirely  provides  adequate  reason  for  a  formal 
protest  to  be  lodged  by  the  government  with 
the  appropriate  Soviet  authorities. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  nation  is  unable 
to  assiu-e  the  safety  and  security  of  U.S.  fish- 
ing boats  less  than  50  miles  off  the  coast. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennkot 

ON  Russian  Harassment  of  U.S.  Pishing 

Boats 

I  am  shocked  by  the  brazen  actions  of 
the  Soviet  fishing  trawlers  which  today  once 
more  cut  through  fixed  lines  and  nets  of 
U.S.  fishing  boats.  The  action  early  this 
morning  comes  less  than  24  hours  after  a 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  Cap- 
tain which  was  lauded  by  State  Department 
officials  as  a  very  successful  meeting. 

Tet  today,  with  their  radars  tvurned  off, 
they  steamed  through  the  fixed  lines  of  the 
lobster  boats  Pat  San  Marie  and  the  Wily 
Fox.  Those  lines  reflect  radar  so  had  the 
Russians  wanted  to  avoid  them  they  easily 
could  have  done  so. 

It  Is  time  for  the  State  Department  to 
protest  these  actions  to  someone  with  more 
authority  than  a  Commander  of  the  Russian 
fishing  fleet.  It  Is  time  that  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador was  Informed  that  while  it  might 
appear  to  be  a  very  minor  matter  In  terms 
of  our  overall  relations,  it  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant matter  to  the  New  England  fisher- 
men whose  livelihood  is  being  threatened. 

This  Is  the  third  time  In  a  week  that  this 
harrassment  has  occurred  and  the  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  it  to  be  stopped. 

Also  it  is  time  that  the  Russian  fishing 
fleet  or  the  Russian  government  began  com- 
pensating our  boats  for  their  lost  gear. 

Surely,  forceful  action  by  the  State  De- 
partment is  called  in  this  matter. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
May  12.  1971  concerning  Incidents  Involving 
damage  to  American  lobster  pot  fishing  gear 
by  foreign  vessels,  and  especially  an  Inci- 
dent Involving  the  American  fishing  vessel 
Wily  Fox  on  that  date.  The  Department  Is 
very  much  aware  of  this  problem  and  shares 
your  concern.  A  number  of  actions  have  been 
taken  In  connection  with  the  problem,  and 
we  Intend  to  continue  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter until   It   Is  satisfactorily  resolved. 


Because  of  the  growing  concern  about  In- 
creasing reports  of  such  Incidents,  the  De- 
partment on  March  16  requested  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  to  work  with  the  American  fishermen 
to  ensure  that  the  lobster  gear  is  adequately 
marked  so  that  all  fishermen  operating  in 
the  area  will  be  aware  of  its  presence  and 
can  take  the  necessary  steps  to  avoid  It. 
These  agencies  are  working  with  the  fish- 
ermen to  this  end.  It  is  being  urged  that 
all  fishermen  voluntarily  comply  with  the 
signals  and  markings  prescribed  in  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Conduct  of 
Fishing  Operations  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
This  Convention  was  negotiated  with  a  view 
to  minimizing  or  eliminating  such  inci- 
dents. Although  it  iB  not  yet  in  force,  it  is 
believed  that  voluntary  adherence  by  all 
fishermen  to  the  signals  and  markings  will 
substantially  reduce  the  number  of  such  in- 
cidents. 

On  May  10  the  Department  addressed  dip- 
lomatic notes  to  the  Embassies  of  all  na- 
tions known  to  have  fishing  vessels  operat- 
ing off  our  Atlantic  coast,  calling  attention 
to  the  problem  and  requesting  their  co- 
operation. The  fisheries  authorities  In  each 
nation  were  requested  to  Issue  appropriate 
instructions  to  their  fishermen  to  exercise 
due  caufion  when  fishing  In  areas  where  fish- 
ing gear  is  deployed  and  to  take  all  neces- 
sary and  proper  steps  to  avoid  damage  to 
fishing  gear  in  the  vrater.  It  was  noted  that 
the  United  States  is  urging  all  American 
fishermen  to  voluntarily  comply  with  the 
signals  and  markings  prescribed  In  the  Con- 
vention, and  it  was  suggested  that  all  fisher- 
men who  operate  In  the  area  be  familiar- 
ized with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
and  that  they  be  urged  to  observe  its  pro- 
visions on  signals  and  markings.  It  wtus  also 
suggested  that  governments  which  have  not 
yet  become  party  to  the  Convention  con- 
sider doing  so.  They  were  Informed  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  deposit  its  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  Convention  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  domestic  implement- 
ing legislation  has  been  enacted.  The  notes 
also  conveyed  Information  on  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  deep  water  lobster  fishery. 

Formal  or  informal  representations  have 
also  been  made  to  a  number  of  Embassies  on 
this  problem  at  various  times.  For  example, 
representations  were  made  In  February  to 
the  Japanese  Embassy  concerning  an  Inci- 
dent in  which  the  American  fishing  vessel 
Sea  Dog  suffered  damage  to  its  fishing  gear 
by  a  Japanese  fishing  vessel.  As  a  result  of 
these  representations  the  owners  of  the  two 
vessels  involved  have  agreed  to  compensa- 
tion of  approximately  $4,000  for  the  gear 
damage. 

Because  of  the  increase  In  incidents,  the 
Department  on  May  12  requested  the  Coast 
Oiiard  to  intensify  Its  vessel  patrol  In  the 
area  while  we  attempted  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem through  diplomatic  means.  The  Coast 
Ouard  is  cooperating  in  this  regard  to  the 
muTimiim  extent  possible.  In  addition,  on 
May  13  we  requested  the  Coast  Ouard  and 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  attempt 
to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Conunander 
of  the  Soviet  fishing  fieet  to  discuss  the  tech- 
nical and  practical  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Such  a  meeting  has  been  arranged. 

On  Bfay  14  the  Department  lodged  a  vig- 
orous protest  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  con- 
cerning an  Incident  involving  the  Wily  Fox 
and  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel  which  occurred 
on  April  1.  The  full  report  on  this  incident 
had  been  received  in  the  Department  a  few 
days  earlier.  In  connection  with  this  pro- 
test, we  elaborated  on  the  growing  number  of 
recent  Incidents  and  urged  that  all  appro- 
priate action  be  taken  to  eliminate  them. 
We  noted  that  we  would  be  In  further  con- 
tact with  the  Soviet  Embassy  as  soon  as  the 
full  reports  of  more  recent  incidents  have 
been  received.  We  also  intend  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  other  Embassies  In  connection  with 


similar  incidents.  The  Coast  Ouard  has  been 
requested  to  expedite  the  full  reports  of  all 
pending  cases  of  such  incidents,  and  It  Is 
cooperating  in  this  regard. 

Fisheries  officials  of  most  nations  fishing 
off  our  Atlantic  coast  will  be  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia  commencing  on  May  24.  Al- 
though this  matter  is  not  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Commission,  we  Intend 
to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  these 
fisheries  officials  for  further  discussions  on 
this  problem. 

We  have  attempted  to  keep  your  office  fully 
informed  of  the  recent  development  con- 
cerning this  problem.  We  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  deep  concern  In  this  matter, 
and  I  can  assiu%  you  that  we  will  pursue 
the  matter  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  American 
fishermen  on  the  high  seas. 
Sincerely, 

DAvro  M.  Abshihk, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  before  the  manager  of  the 
bill  speaks  on  this  point. 

I  associate  myself  with  everything  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
situation  has  become  so  serious  that  we 
had  to  take  boats  out  of  the  mothballs 
both  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  our  country.  I  say  in  all  due 
modesty  that  I  was  responsible  for  the 
sponsorship  of  that  appropriation. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  something  needs  to 
be  done.  And  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAQNDSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  consistent  with  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  pending  bill. 
We  are  trying  to  msike  whole  the  fisher- 
men who  have  been  harassed  by  the 
damage  of  their  ships  and  the  seizure  of 
their  ships  so  that  they  will  not  have  to 
bear  this  burden.  One  purpose  of  the 
bill  ts  to  take  that  amount  out  of  the 
foreign  aid,  if  there  is  any. 

But  this  would  do  the  same  thing  we 
do  for  the  tuna  fishermen  whose  ships 
are  affected  by  some  action  by  a  foreign 
coimtry  beyond  their  control.  I  think  it 
Is  time  for  all  of  this  to  come  to  a  head. 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference  to  see  what  we  carl  work 
out  with  a  good,  tough  bill,  to  stop  all 
these  instances. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  distin- 
ETUlshed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  in  conference.  We  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  the  chairman.  He  has  al- 
ways been  extremely  Interested  in  pro- 
testing fishing  interests  in  the  Northeast 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  work  with  him. 
I  hope  this  measure  is  taken  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  House 
bill  was  a  little  more  limited  than  it 
should  be  on  the  one  matter  because 
they  wanted  to  get  it  passed  quickly  and 
they  did  not  go  into  these  other  matters 
at  great  length.  I  am  sure  we  can  work 
this  out  in  conference. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  Join  in 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Uie  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  wish  to  ask  one  question  with  respect 
to  a  problem  we  had  with  the  Viking 
King  and  the  Viking  Qtieen  last  year,  the 
two  most  modem  vessels  in  the  Alaskan 
fleet.  A  Russian  trawler  got  hold  of  their 
crab  pots  and  pulled  their  cables  out  and 
stripped  their  trawling  gear. 

One  thing  mentioned  to  me  last  week 
was  that  although  Russia  is  prepared  to 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  gear  they  have 
not  paid  anything  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
est costs  the  owners  have  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  money  they  had  to  put  out 
to  get  repairs  made,  and  the  losses  they 
incurred  while  the  vessels  were  laid  up. 
I  know  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  makes  reference  to 
the  actual  cost  incurred  by  owners  aris- 
ing out  of  actual  damages  to  vessels. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  this  would  be 
an  actual  cost  involved  in  this  tjrpe  of 
operation,  interest  paid  on  money  bor- 
rowed for  repair  of  vessels? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  be  SO  covered; 
not  only  the  actual  cost  of  repairs  but 
those  related  items  as  well.  That  is  spe- 
cifically Included  in  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  Senator's  examples  apply  not 
only  to  the  Alaskan  fieet  but  to  the  North- 
east, as  well  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment concerning  225  foreign  vessels,  all 
of  which  are  larger  than  any  vessel  from 
Florida  or  Alaska,  fishing  in  Alaska 
waters  this  year,  and  all  of  them  have 
the  potential  for  this  kind  of  harm.  We 
have  had  considerable  difBculty. 

I  am  pleased  the  chairman  has  de- 
cided to  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence, and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  3^elded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  cm  Commerce  (Mr.  Mag- 
NtJsoN)  in  expressing  support  for  HJl. 
7117  and  urging  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  HJl.  7117,  would  make  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967.  The  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  amendmoits  made  by  HH. 
7117  is  to  expedite  the  reimburs^nent  of 
n.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges  paid  by 
them  to  obtain  release  of  the  vessels  and 
crews  iUegally  seized  by  foreign  coim- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber  may  recall,  fishing  vessels  of 
the  United  States  have  for  some  two  dec- 
ades been  subject  to  seizure  and  assess- 
ment of  monetary  penalties  by  various 
South  American  countries  who  have  beea 


seizing  such  vessels  in  international  wa- 
ters on  the  basis  of  Jurisdictional  claims 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  most  persistent  and  flagrant 
violators  of  these  internationally  recog- 
nized rights  of  U.S.-fiag  fishing  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  have  been  Ecuador  and 
Peru.  Chile  also  has  made  a  similar  juris- 
dictional claim.  These  so-called  CEP 
states — that  is.  Chile,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru— having  no  shelf  off  their  coast, 
have  claimed — 

Exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  [200  nautical  mile]  zone  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  seabed 
and  subsoU. 

Mr.  President,  neither  H.R.  7117  nor 
the  act  which  it  amends,  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967,  go  to  the  root  of 
the  problem  which  they  seek  to  address 
in  my  opinion.  Rather,  these  provisions 
simply  would  make  whole  the  owners  and 
operators  of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  subject 
to  such  seizures. 

Nothing  would  be  done  to  correct  the 
fiagrant  practice  of  such  illegal  seizures 
except  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  H.R.  7117  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  make 
and  to  collect  any  such  reimbursement 
claim  paid  against  the  offending  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  President,  quite  frankly  while  I 
support  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7117,  I 
personally  am  not  wholly  satisfied  with 
the  approach  that  it  takes.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  blessed  with  a  very 
valuable  fisheries  resource,  and  I  might 
add  that  insofar  as  concerns  resources  of 
the  Continental  Shelf,  the  preponderence 
of  these  are  located  off  the  shores  of  my 
own  State  of  Alaska.  My  own  personal 
preference  would  be  to  see  the  United 
States  imilaterally  extend  its  own  ju- 
risdiction by  widening  the  present  con- 
tiguous fisheries  zone  so  that  each  point 
on  the  boundary  line  would  be  200  nau- 
tical miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
interline  or  at  a  point  corresponding  to 
a  depth  of  550  meters,  whichever  alter- 
native produces  the  greatest  breadth. 
Such  legislation  has  been  introduced  by 
me  as  S.  46  and  an  alternative  proposal 
as  S.  872,  both  of  which  presently 
are  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  do  sup- 
port H.R.  7117  and  urge  its  passage.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  should 
be  the  only  remedial  action  taken,  and  I 
would  urge  at  some  earlier  date  that  this 
Congress  undertake  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  extend  our  juris- 
dictional claim  and  thereby  provide 
needed  protection  for  our  valuable  fish- 
eries resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7117)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inquire  if  the  Senator  from 


Washington  desires  technical  correc- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  extend  the  Senate's  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce he  has  again  established  his  record 
as  a  legislator  surpassed  in  his  dedica- 
tion and  skill.  More  than  anything,  it  was 
outstanding  advocacy  and  sharp  per- 
suasiveness that  led  to  the  Senate's  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  measure. 

These  are  attributes  that  have  charac- 
terized Senator  Macnuson's  outstanding 
record  of  public  service.  Today,  achieve- 
ment marks  another  triumph  for  him; 
this  time  achieved  in  behalf  of  this  Na- 
tion's fishing  interests  for  which  Warren 
Magnuson  has  fought  throughout  his 
public  life.  The  Senate  is  deeply  in  his 
debt  again. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  768,  S.  3607. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3607)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  ^as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  here  today  with  S.  3607,  which 
would  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  It  was  ordered  reported  with- 
out dissent  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  May  16.  The  bill  would 
authorize  appropriations  totaling  $2,602,- 
975,000  for  operating  expenses  and  plant 
and  capital  equipment  for  the  ccxning 
year.  That  amount  is  approximately  4.5 
percent  less  than  was  requested  by  the 
AEC. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report  beginning  at  page  44  which 
describes  in  considerable  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION    101 

Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  for  "Operating  expenses"  and 
"Plant  and  capital  equipment." 

Section  101(a)  of  the  bUl  deals  with  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  "Operat- 
ing expenses."  The  Commission's  authoriza- 
tion request  under  this  heading  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  in  terms  of  costs  to 
be  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1973,  adjusted 
In  total  to  the  obligations  to  be  Incurred 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Joint  Committee  Is  recommending 
authorization  of  $2,108,980,000  for  "Operat- 
ing expenses,"  not  to  exceed  $126,400,000  in 
operating  costs  for  the  high-energy  physics 
program  category.  It  is  the  Joint  Committee's 
Intent  that  the  amount  specified  for  any  pro- 
gram or  category  shall  be  exceeded  only  In 
accordance  with  specific  arrangements 
which  have  been  developed  between  the 
Commission  and  the  committee.  These  ar- 
rangements Include  provisions  for  periodic 
reporting  to  the  committee  of  changes  in 
estimates  of  authorized  programs.  These  in- 
formal procedures,  embodied  in  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  committee,  have 
operated  efficiently.  It  is  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's belief  that  legislative  measures  or  other 
formal  devices  that  would  impose  legal  lim- 
itations upon  the  reprograming  of  Com- 
mission funds  are  not  necessary  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  committee's  Intent  that  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence shall  remain  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1973. 

It  is  Intended  that  costs  Incurred  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  In  this  act 
shall  be  generally  In  accordance  with  the 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  submitted  by 
the  AEC  and  other  background  and  explana- 
tory materials  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  Justification  of  the  AEC's  fiscal  year 
1973  authorization  bill. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment  obligations 
are  provided  in  two  sections  of  the  bill. 
Under  section  101(b).  authorization  Is  pro- 
vided for  new  construction  projects  and 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion. This  authorization,  together  with  the 
changes  in  prior-year  project  authorizations 
provided  for  in  section  105,  comprise  the  to- 
tal authorization  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment provided  in  this  bill.  The  AEC's  request 
for  authorization  for  these  purposes  was 
presented  on  the  basis  of  new  obligatlonal 
authority  required.  New  construction  proj- 
ects authorized  under  subsections  (1) 
through  (10)  of  section  101(b)  of  the  bill 
total  $222,025,000. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  projects  under  this 
authorization  be  related,  as  in  previous  years, 
to  the  analysis  of  the  proposed  bills  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  and  other  background  and 
explanatory  materials  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Justification  of  the  AEC  authori- 
zation bill.  It  is  not  intended  to  prevent  tech- 
nical and  engineering  changes  which  are 
considered  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  Com- 
mission consistent  with  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  project  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  section  101(b)  (11),  appro- 
priations are  authorized  for  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction  In  the 
amount  of  $164,080,000.  nils  equipment  Is 


necessary  to  replace  obs(dete  or  wornout 
equipment  at  AEC  installations.  Additional 
equipment  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
e^andlng  programs  and  changing  tech- 
nology. Examples  of  typical  equipment  in- 
clude machine  tools,  computers,  and  office 
equipment.  The  Joint  Committee  expects  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Commission  at  least 
semiannually  on  obligations  incurred  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization. 

SECTION    103 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  limitations 
similar  to  those  in  prior  authorization  acts. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  projects  set  forth 
in  certain  subparts  of  subsection  101(b)  only 
if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
estimated  cost  for  that  project  set  forth  in 
the  bUl. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  similar  limitations 
for  projects  in  other  subparts  of  subsection 
101(b) ,  except  that  the  Increase  may  not  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  shown 
In  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  limitations  on  gen- 
eral plant  projects  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion 101(b)  (10),  whereby  the  Commission 
may  start  such  projects  only  If  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  such  project  does  not  exceed 
$500,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  Included  In  such 
project  does  not  exceed  $100,000;  provided 
that  the  building  cost  limitation  may  be  ex- 
ceeded if  the  Commission  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  efBciency  and 
economy.  Additionally,  section  102(c)  pro- 
vides that  the  total  cost  of  all  general  plant 
projects  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  in  subsection  101(b)  (10)  by  more 
than  10  percent. 

Under  arrangements  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  concern- 
ing the  use  of  genereJ  plant  project  funds, 
and  such  report  shall  identify  each  project 
for  which  the  proposed  new  authority  has 
been  utilized. 

SECTION    103 

Section  103  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  undertake  engineering  design 
(titles  I  and  n)  on  construction  projects 
which  have  been  Included  in  a  proposed  au- 
thorization bill  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commission.  It  Is  understood  that  this 
work  would  be  undertaken  on  projects  which 
the  Commission  deems  are  of  such  urgency 
that  physical  construction  should  be  initi- 
ated as  soon  as  appropriations  for  the  proj- 
ects have  been  approved. 

SECTION    104 

Section  104  of  the  bill  provides  author- 
ization for  the  transfer  of  amounts  between 
the  "Operating  expenses"  and  the  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment"  appropriations  as  pro- 
vided In  the  appropriation  acts.  The  AEC  ap- 
propriation acts  have,  in  past  years,  provided 
that  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  appropri- 
ations for  "Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant 
and  capital  equipment"  could  be  transfer- 
red between  such  appropriations,  provided, 
however,  that  neither  approplatlon  could  be 
Increased  by  more  than  5  pecent  by  any  such 
transfer.  It  Is  understood  that  any  such 
transfer  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

SECTION    105 

Section  105  of  the  bill  amends  prior  AEC 
authorization  acts  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-44,  as 
amended,  is  fvirther  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  project  70-1-b,  bed- 
rock waste  storage,  the  figure  "$1,300,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$4,- 
300,000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  (1)  striking 


from  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  project  71-1-e,  gase- 
ous diffusion  production  support  facilities, 
the  figure  "$46,700,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "$72,020,000",  (2)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  project  71-1-f,  proc- 
ess equipment  modifications,  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants,  the  figure  "$10,400,000"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "$34,400,000", 
(3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (6),  project 
71-6-a,  National  Nuclear  Science  Informa- 
tion Center,  the  words  "AE  only"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  words  "American  Muse- 
um of  Atomic  Energy",  and  further  striking 
the  figure  "$600,000"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  figure  "$3,500,000",  and  (4)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(9),  project  71-9,  fire, 
safety,  and  adequacy  of  operating  conditions 
projects,  the  figure  "$45,700,000"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "$69,000,000". 

(e)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-84,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1),  project  72-1-f,  com- 
ponent preparation  laboratories,  the  figure 
"$3,000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$25,300,000".  (2)  striking  from  sub- 
section (b)  (2) .  project  72-2-b,  weapons  neu- 
tron research  facility,  the  words  "(AE  only)" 
and  further  striking  the  figure  "685,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$4,400,000", 
(3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (3),  project 
72-3-b,  national  radioactive  waste  reposi- 
tory, the  words  "Lyons,  Kansas"  and  substi- 
tutliog  therefor  the  words  "site  undeter- 
mined", and  further  adding  after  the  words 
"Provided,  That"  the  words  "with  respect  to 
any  site  in  the  State  of  Kansas",  and  (4) 
striking  from  subsection  (b)  (5) ,  project  72- 
5-a,  radlobiology  and  therapy  research  fa- 
cility, the  words  "(AB  only)"  and  further 
striking  the  figure  "$345,000"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "$1,600,000". 

SECTION    108 

Section  106  rescinds,  exc^t  to  the  extent 
funds  have  already  been  obligated,  the  au- 
thorization f<M'  rebuilding  of  the  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plant  cooling  tower  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio  (project  70-2-a,  Public  Law  91-44,  $1,- 
000.000)  and  research  and  development  test 
plants  associated  with  project  Rover  (project 
70-4-b,  Public  Law  91-44,  $1,000,000  and  proj- 
ect 71-3-b,  Public  Law  91-273,  $1,000,000.) 
Of  the  amount  rescinded,  $2,000,000  was  ap- 
plied to  reduce  new  obligatlonal  authority 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $990,000 
from  project  70-4-b  is  being  similarly  ap- 
plied relative  to  fiscal  year  1973. 
Title  H 

SECTION   201 

Title  n  provides  for  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  effort  to  provide  funding  of  a  program 
of  remedial  action  to  limit  possible  exposure 
from  radiation  resulting  from  an  extensive 
usage  of  uranium  mill  tailings  as  a  construc- 
tion-related material — subgrade,  backfill  and 
mortar  component — in  the  area  of  Orand 
Junction,  Colorado.  Section  201  asserts  the 
recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  moral 
propriety  of  Federal  participation  in  this 
prog^m  notwithstanding  the  very  low  prob- 
ability. In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, of  any  legal  liability  on  the  part  of  any 
Federal  agency.  Uranium  mill  tailings  have 
a  uranium  content  so  low  as  to  not  qualify  as 
source  material  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  therefore  are 
not  within  the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Radium  and  its 
decay  products  radon  daughters,  which  are 
the  source  of  the  radiation  emanating  from 
mill  tailings,  have  never  been  within  AEC 
regulatory  jurisdiction. 

Nonetheless,  the  mill  tailings  at  issue  re- 
sulted from  production  of  uranium  con- 
centrate by  private  producers  under  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  to  provide  ma- 
terials deemed  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense.  In  section  201,  the  Con- 
gress "recognizes  and  assumes  the  compas- 
sionate responsibility  of  the  United  States" 
to  assist  in  providing  a  remedy  to  protect 
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the  health  and  welfare  of  the  affected  peo- 
ple where  no  other  remedy  at  law  Is  apparent. 
Such  action  constitutes  awareness  that  at 
times  undesirable  conditions  can  develop 
outside  the  legal  concepts  of  fault  and  lia- 
bility. This  concept,  of  course.  Is  not  new. 
In  1955  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  84- 
378,  the  Texas  City  Disaster  Relief  Act,  upon 
which  Title  n  is  patterned.  WhUe  the  condi- 
tion being  addressed  in  Title  n  in  no  way 
approaches  disaster  proportions,  clearly 
prudence  dictates  action  to  limit  unneces- 
sary future  exposure  to  that  population. 

SECTIONS  202,  203,  AND  204 

Section  202  authorizes  the  AEC  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  provide  not  In  excess 
of  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  State  program 
to  assess  the  conditions  and  take  appropriate 
remedial  action  to  limit  radiation  exposiire 
resulting  from  construction  uses  of  uranium 
mill  tallngs.  Such  action  may  appropriately 
take  a  variety  of  forms  such  as  removal  of 
tailings  from  under  or  around  structures, 
application  of  sealants  to  structure  base- 
ments, or  addition  of  external  or  internal 
ventUatlon  faculties  to  name  but  a  few.  The 
basis  for  determination  of  the  need  for 
remedial  action  Is  to  be  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  action 
is  to  be  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission after  consultation  with  State  of- 
ficials and  others  as  appropriate.  The  State 
will  administer  the  performance  of  remedial 
action  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
or  its  contractors  and  payment  therefor  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  State  or  Its  contractors 
and  payment  therefor  will  be  a  State  func- 
tion. 

The  legislation  requires  that  the  United 
States  be  held  harmless  against  claims  that 
might  arise  out  of  performance  of  remedial 
action  and  that  a  release  from  any  possible 
liability  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
mill  tailings  be  obtained  upon  performance 
of  remedial  action  or  waiver  thereof.  Any 
tailings  removed  as  part  of  remedial  action 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  State  law  will  govern  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  persons  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation relative  to  title  to  property,  rights 
of  heirs,  trespass,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  AEC  will  estab- 
lish by  rule  or  regulation  guidelines  for  ad- 
ministration of  its  responsibilities  under  this 
legislation.  These  would  Include  required  re- 
porting procedures  by  the  State,  accounting 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  employed,  in- 
spection by  the  AEC  of  work  performed 
under  the  State  program,  and  others  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commission.  The  public 
notice  and  participation  provisions  of  section 
553,  Title  V,  United  States  Code,  are  made 
specifically  applicable  to  the  promulgation 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  notwithstand- 
ing the  exceptions  In  subsection  (a)  (2) 
thereof  relative  to  matters  of  agency  man- 
agement or  personnel,  public  property,  loans, 
grants,  benefits,  or  contracts. 

The  arrangement,  which  Is  to  Include  at 
least  the  above  provisions.  Is  to  be  submitted 


to  and  lie  before  the  Joint  Committee  ior  30 
days  while  Congress  is  in  session  Lefore  be- 
coming effective.  Section  101(a)  of  the  bill 
includes,  as  part  of  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  AEC  operating  expenses  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  to 
be  applied  to  the  source  materials  program 
for  implementation  of  this  Title  n. 
Title  HI 

SECTION   301 

Section  301  wovdd  amend  section  161  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  charge  Fed- 
eral agencies  fees  for  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
power  reactors.  Under  the  new  authority,  the 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
and  collect  from  any  other  Government 
agency,  which  applies  for  or  is  Issued  a  license 
for  a  utilization  facility  designed  to  produce 
electrical  or  heat  energy  pursuant  to  sections 
103  or  104  b.  (that  U,  a  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor) any  fee.  charge  or  price  which  it  may 
require,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  483a  of  Title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  any  other  law.  of  applicants  for,  or 
holders  of,  such  licenses. 

The  Commission  adopted  regulations,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1968,  requiring  payment  of 
fees  by  applicants  for  and  holders  of  licenses 
to  construct  and  operate  power  reactors  at 
the  time  of  application  for  the  construction 
permit,  issuance  of  the  construction  permit 
and  operating  license,  and  annually  there- 
after. These  regulations  were  promulgated  In 
furtherance,  and  under  the  authority,  of 
Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appr'-- 
prlatlons  Act  of  1952  (65  Stat.  290;  31  USC 
483a),  which  states  that  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  any  license  or  permit  issued 
by  a  Federal  agency  to  any  person  except 
those  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  official 
business  of  the  Government,  shall  be  self- 
sustaining  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  and 
that  the  head  of  each  agency  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  fees  therefor.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
ception for  persons  engaged  In  the  transac- 
tion of  official  business  of  the  Government, 
and  the  absence  of  other  statutory  authority 
to  charge  Government  agencies  license  fees, 
the  Commission  provided  an  exemption  to 
Government  agencies  from  the  requirement 
for  payment  of  fees. 

Under  the  proposed  authority,  anticipated 
revenues  from  Issuance  of  construction  per- 
mits and  operating  licenses  to  Federal  agen- 
cies are  $900,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  Sl.l-^ 
million  in  ficsal  year  1974. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  $2,109,980,000 
for  operating  expenses,  the  components 
of  which  are  listed  in  the  table  on  page 
3  of  the  committee  report.  The  report 
also  contains  a  detailed  discussion  of 
each  program.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation relative  to  operating  expenses 
is  a  net  increase  of  $41,550,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $15.5  million  would  provide  ad- 
ditional electric  power  and  maintenance 
for  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants  which  are 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSES" 
II n  thousands  of  dollars] 


our  Nation's  sole  source  of  enriched 
uranium  for  nuclear  powerplants  as  well 
as  the  primary  source  for  the  entire  free 
world.  An  additional  $5  million  is  recom- 
mended to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  for  a  State  pro- 
gram to  limit  radiation  exposure  result- 
ing from  the  past  usage  of  uranium  mill 
tailings  as  construction  material. 

The  authority  for  participating  in 
that  program  is  contained  in  title  IT  of 
the  bill.  The  committee  has  also  recom- 
mended increases  of  $3.5  million  for 
safety  research  under  the  reactor  de- 
velopment program,  $7  miUion  for  the 
redirscted  space  propulsion  program  in 
order  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  pos- 
sible of  the  technology  developed  under 
the  now  terminated  NERVA  program, 
and  $3.7  million  for  an  additional  test 
in  the  development  of  a  hardened,  low- 
radioactivity  nuclear  engineering  explo- 
sive being  developed  for  sequential  firing 
as  part  of  the  program  to  release  natural 
gas  deposits  now  trapped  in  nonpenne- 
able  rock  formations.  That  program  has 
the  potential  for  doubling  our  natural 
gas  reserves  and  I  need  not  belabor 
the  magnitude  of  our  imminent  natural 
gas  supply  problems. 

Included  within  the  AEC's  budget  is 
the  amount  of  $126,400,000  for  the  high 
energy  physics  program.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  that  the  AEC  Is  the  principal 
fimding  agent  for  this  activity  for  the 
entire  Federal  Government,  and  this 
program  represents  almost  5  percent  of 
the  entire  AEC  budget. 

With  regard  to  the  plant  and  capital 
equipment  portion  of  the  budget,  the 
committee's  recommendations  are  set 
forth  in  the  table  appearing  on  pages  35 
and  36  of  the  committee  report  and  in- 
clude $222,025,000  for  new  construction 
projects,  $164,080,000  for  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction,  and 
$106,890,000  in  increases  in  authoriza- 
tion for  previously  authorized  projects. 
The  committee's  recommendation  re- 
flects a  reduction  of  $163,425  000  below 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  tables  I  have 
referred  to  present  the  budget  picture 
in  a  clear  and  easily  understood  fash- 
ion, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
tables  contained  In  the  committee's  re- 
port at  pages  3  and  4  and  at  pages  35 
and  36. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Program 


AEC 

author-  Committee 

ization  recom-                    Page 

request  mendatlons      Change       no. 


Nuclear  materials 426,600        447.100   -»-20,500  7 

Weapons 877,700        877,700               0  12 

Reactor  development i:-;i;---Vi-ii;;"  M 

Civilian  p<X»er  reactors 177.500        180.500     -1-3,000  13 

Cooperative  power - :;-;ii »-  JJ 

General  reactor  technology 44.500          44.500              0  16 

Nuclearsafety 53.300          56,800     +3,500  7 

Operational  services 1.930           1,930 0^  17 

SobtoUl, civilian  power  related 277,230        283. 7M     -j-6,500  .... 

Space  nuclear  propulsion 5.000          12.000     +7,000  18 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Program 


AEC 

author-  Committee 

ization  recom-                    Page 

request  mendations      Change       no. 


Space  electric  power  development 34.970  34,970  0  18 

Terrestrial  electric  power  development 1,000  ,,,  2SS  ~    «  in 

Naval  propulsion..  149.800  149.800  0  20 

ToUI.  reactor  development 468.000  481,000  +13.000 

Physical  research ;ii-iix ;«";a^ n"  « 

High  energy  physics 126.400  126.400  0  22 

Mrtium-energy' physics 16,000  16,000  0  23 

Low-energy  pRysics 25,MO  25,300  0  23 

Mathematics  and  computer 4,650  4,650  0  Z4 
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Program 


AEC 

author-  Committee 

ization  recom-                     Page 

request  mendations      Change        no. 


Physical  research — Continued 

Chemistry 46.950 

Metallurgy  and  metals 24,500 

Controlled  thermonuclear 1."  38^000 

Total,  physical  research 281,800 

Biology  and  medicine 93  ggo 

Training. education. and  information .'.'.'."  12*400 

Isotopes  development. 5' 900 

Civilian  applications  of  nuclear  explosives... '.'.11!!  6, 800 


46, 950 
24, 500 
38.000 


24 
25 
25 


281.800 


93.800 

12.400 

5.900 

10,500 


0 

0 

0 

+3.700 


25 
27 
27 
28 


Program 


AEC 

author-  Committee 

ization  recom-                    Page 

request  mendations      Change       no 


Nonnuclear  technology 3  ooo 

Community .'...'.'.'.".'.'.'.".'.".'  s'oOO 

Regulation 35  oqo 

Program  direction  and  administrationI!II!"lI  121000 

Security  investigations 7  300 

Cost  of  work  for  others 18*400 

Revenues  applied '"'"  -328',  685 

Changes  in  selected  resources 52  885 

Unobfigated  balance  brought  forward —18,470 

Total  authorization 2.068,430 


3,000 

5.750 

35,000 

120, 100 

7,300 

18.400 

-328,685 

57, 385 

-18.470 


0 

79 

+750 

29 

0 

31 

-900 

3? 

0 

33 

0 

33 

0 

33 

4.500 

34 

0 

35 

2.109.980    +41,550 


>  Includes  amo  mts  submitted  in  amendment  of  Mar.  3, 1972. 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT  AUTHORIZATIONS  i 
(In  thousands  of  dollarsj 


Committe« 

AEC  recom- 

request  2    mendations 


Change 


New  construction  projects 299  750 

Capital  equipment  not  related  to  construction!!"! 167  080 

Increases  In  prior-year  authorizations: 

Project  70-1-b,  bedrock  waste  storage (AE  and  site 
selection  drilling  only).  Savannah  River,  S.C. 

(from  Jl,300  to  $16,300) 15.OOO 

Proiect  71-1  e,  gaseous  dilfusion  production  sup- 
port facilities  (from  $45,700  to  J!07,120) 61,320 

Project  71-1-f,  process  equipment  modifications, 

gaseous  dilfusion  plants  (from  $10,400  to  $69,000)  59  000 

Project  71-6-a,  National  Nuclear  Science  Informa- 
tion Center  (American  Museum  of  Atomic 
Energy).  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  (from  $600  to  $3,500)..  2, 900 


222, 025 
164,080 


3,000 
26,320 
24,000 

2,900 


-77,725 
-3,000 


-12.000 
-35.000 
-35,000 


Committee 

AEC  recom- 

request  >   mendations 


Project  71-9,  fire,  safety,  and  adequacy  of  operating 
conditions  projects,  various  k>cations  (from 
$45,700  to  $69,000) .  23300 

Project  72-1-f,  component  preparation  laboratories, 
multiple  sites  (from  $3,000  to  $26,000) 23,000 

Project  72-2-b,  weapons  neutron  research  facility, 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico 
(from  $585  to $4,400) 3,815 

Project  72-5-a,  radiobiology  and  therapy  research 
facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico  (from  $345  to  $1.600) 1,255 

Total  plant  and  capital  equipment  authorization.       656, 420 


23,300 
22,300 


3,815 


1,255 


Change 

0 
-700 


492,995        -163,425 


>  Includes  amounts  submitted  in  amendment  of  Mar.  3, 1972. 


"A  table  showing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  appropriations  request  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  the  effects  ot  the  authorization  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  this  appropriations 
request  is  set  forth  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  on  pp.  53-54. 

the  rn:;i1^\TfeSmm^nda«?n:  ?S^retn  r"°^''  °'  ''''  authorization  requested  by  the  Communion  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  effect  of 


Program  ,.-           .  Committee 
AEC  request  recommendations  Change 

«;:gS^ipn.ent::::::::!::::::::::::::!:::::::::::;:::::!::::::::::::::;::::::::::^^  ^-^ZZ  ""-'^i^Z  ±!^:^!g:8gg 

^'"" 2,724,850,000  2,602,975,000  -121.875,000 


ZVm.   PLANT   AND    CAPCTAL    EQUIPMENT 

AEC  request 

The  Commission  requested  authorization 
totaling  $656,420,000  for  plant  and  capital 


equipment  In  fiscal  year  1973,  Including 
$248,200,000  for  34  new  construction  projects, 
$51,550,000  for  general  plant  projects,  $189,- 
590,000  for  Increases  required  for  8  previous- 
ly authorized  projects,  and  $167,080,000  for 

PUNT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion. The  following  table  shows  the  various 
projects  for  which  authorization  Is  re- 
quested, and  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion on  ejwh  request. 


Project 


Committee 

AEC    recommen- 

request         dations 


Change 


Nuclear  materials: 

73-1-a.  In-tank  solidificatk>n  systems  auxiliaries, 

Richland,  Wash 2,500 

73-1-b.  Waste  management  efnuent  diversion' 
control  facilities,  separations  areas, 
Richland,  Wash 1  ooO 

73-1-c.  Expansion  of  weighing  and  sampling 
facility  for  gaseous  diffusion  plant, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 1,400 

73-1-d.  Component  test  facility,  Oak  Ridge,  fenii!!!         2l!  200 

73-1-e.  Radioactive  waste  management  improve- 
ments, Savannah  River,  S.C 1,300 

73-1-f.  Safety     improvements,     reactor     areas,' 

Savanna    River,  S.C 2  OOO 

73-1-g.  Contaminated  soil  removal  facility,  Rich- 
land. Wash 1400 

73-1-h.  Rover  fuels  processing  facilities,  Nationa] 

Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho..  3  250 

73-1-i.  Radioactive  solid  waste  reductk>n  facility, 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  N.Mex.  750 

'3-2-1.  Atmospheric    pollution   control   facilities, 

heavy  water  plant.  Savanna    River,  S.C  4,300 

73-2-b.  Improved  sanitary  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. Savanna  h  River,  S.C 1  100 


2,500 


1,000 


1,400 
20.475 


0 
-725 


1,300 

0 

2.000 

0 

1,400 

0 

3,250 

0 

750 

0 

4,300 

0 

1,100 

0 

Weapons: 

/3-3-a.  Weapons   production,  devekipment,  and 

test  installations 

73-3-b.  Laser    fusion    laboratory,    Los    Ala'riios' 

Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico 

73-3-c.  Laser  fusion  laboratory,  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  Laboratory,  California 

73-3-d.  Classified  facilities,  sites  undesignated 

73-4-a.  New  sewage  disposal  plant.  Mound  Labora-' 

tory,  Miamlsburg,  Ohio 

73-4-b.  Land  acquisition.  Rocky  Flats,  (iolo 

Reactor  development : 

73-5-a.  Liquid  Metal  Engineering  Center  facility 

modifications,  Santa  Susana,  Calif... 
73-5-b.  Modifications  to  EBR-II,  National  Reactor 

Testing  Station,  Idaho 

73-5-c.  Modifications    to    power   burst   facility. 

National  Reactor  testing  Station,  Idaho.. 
73-5-d.  ModificatMns  to  TREAT  tacitity,  Natmnal 

Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho 

73-5-e.  Research   bulMing  safety  modificatwns. 

Mound  Laboratory,  Miamlsburg,  Ohio 

73-5-f.  Pu-238    fuel    form    fabrication    facility. 

Savannah  River,  S.C 


AEC 
request 

Committee 
recommen- 
dations 

Change 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

5,200 

5,200 

0 

6,800 
15,000 

6,800 
15,000 

0 
0 

700 
8,000 

700 
8,000 

0 
0 

3,000 

3,000 

0 

4,000 

4,000 

0 

1,500 

1,500 

0 

1,500 

1,500 

0 

3,000 

3,000 

0 

8,000 

8,000 

0 
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Project 


Committee 

AEC    recommen- 

request  dations 


Change 


73-5-g.  Modifications  to  reactors 2,000  3,000  +1,000 

73-5-h.  S8G  prototype  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 

West  Milton,  N.Y 125,000  56,000         -69,000 

Physical  research: 

73-6-a.  Accelerator  improvements,  zero  gradient 

synchrotron,  Argonne  National  labora- 
tory, llhnois 400  400  0 

73-6-b.  Accelerator  and    reactor   improvements, 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New 

York , 

73-6h:.  Accelerator     Improvements,     Cambridge 

Electron  Accelerator,  Massachusetts 

73-6-d.  Accelerator      Improvements,      Lawrence 

Berkeley  laboratory,  California 

73-6-e.  Accelerator  improvements,  Stanford  Linear 

Accelerator  Center,  California 

73-6-f.  Accelerator   and    reactor   improvements, 

medium  and  kiw-energy  physics 

Biology  and  medicine: 

73-7-a.  High-energy  heavy  Ion  facility  (BEVALAC), 

Lawrence    Berkeley    Laboratory,    (^11- 

fornia 

73-8-a.  Replacement  of  laboratory  service  systems. 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tennes- 
see  

Administrative: 

73-9-a.  Addition   to  headquarters  building  (AE 

only),  Germantown,  Md 

General  plant  projects.. 

Subtotal,  new  construction  projects 

Increase  in  prior-year  project  authorizations: 

70-1-b.  Bedrock  waste  storage  (AE  and  site  selec- 
tion drilling  only)  Savannah  River,  S.C...         15,000  3,000         -12,000 


975 

475 

-500 

75 

75 

0 

525 

525 

0 

1,025 

1.025 

0 

600 

600 

0 

2,200 

2,000 

-200 

1,200 

1,200 

0 

7,300 
51,550 

1,500 
49,050 

-5,800 
-2,500 

299,750 

222,025 

-77, 725 

Project 


AEC 
request 

Committee 
recommen- 
dations 

Change 

61. 320 

26. 320 

-35,000 

59.  000 

24. 000 

-35,000 

2,900 

2.900 

0 

23.300 

23.  300 

0 

23.000 

22,300 

-700 

71-1-e.  Gaseous  diffusion  production  support  facil- 
ities  - 

71-l-t.  Process  equipment  modihcatlons,  gaseous 
diffusion  plants 

71-6-a.  National  Nuclear  Science  Information  Cen- 
ter (American  Museum  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy) Oak  Ridge,  Tenn 

71-9.  Fire.safety,  and  adequacy  of  operatingcon- 
dltions  projects,  various  locations 

72-1-f.  Component  preparation  laboratories,  mul- 
tiple sites . 

72-2-b.  Weapons  neutron  research  facility,  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  New  Mex- 
ico   3.815  3,815 

72-5-a.  Radiobiology  and  therapy  research  facility, 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico 1.255  1,255 

Subtotal,  construction  projects 489, 340         328, 915 

Capital  equipment  not  related  to  construction: 

Nuclear  materials 25,700  25,700 

Weapons                   63,380  63,380 

Reactor  developmenL 25,600  25,600 

Physical  research 41,800  40,300 

Biology  and  medicine 5,200  5,200 

Training,  education  and  informaticn 900  900 

Isotopes  development $00  800 

Civilian  applications  of  nuclear  explosives 700  700 

Regulation 800  800 

Admimstrative 2.200  2.200 

General  reduction —1,500 

Subtotal,  capital  equipment 167, 080        164. 080 

Total  plant  and  capital  equipment  authorization. .       656, 420        492, 995 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  (iistingnished  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  his  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  3607  as  reported  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  reiterate  the  fact  that  this 
bill  was  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee  and  has  the  full  support  of  the 
committee.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  insure  that  the  program  as  recom- 
mended yields  the  best  return  for  each 
taxpayer's  dollar.  I  believe  that  it  does. 
The  committee  also  has  sought  to  main- 
tain the  maximum  congressional  control, 
particularly  relative  to  construction 
projects  and  that  is  reflected  by  the  rec- 
ommended reduction  by  $163,425,000  in 
the  plant  and  capital  equipment  portion 
of  the  budget.  The  recommended  au- 
thorization for  construction  projects  is 
essentially  at  the  level  of  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  being  requested  by  the 
AEC. 

There  is  one  significant  exception  to 
that  general  rule,  however,  and  that  is 
relative  to  the  two  const-uction  projects 
which  comprise  the  Cascade  improve- 
ment program  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  our  gaseous  diffusion  plants.  In  that 
case,  while  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $70  million  in  the 
authorization,  we  urge  the  appropriation 
of  $30  million  more  than  requested  by  the 
AEC.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  have  been 
urging  a  more  rapid  implementation  of 
that  program  thtm  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  and  we 
continue  to  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that 
these  facilities  be  modernized  at  the  opti- 
mum rate  practicable.  As  our  distin- 
guished chairman  mentioned,  the  com- 
mittee also  has  recommended  that  $15 
million  be  added  to  the  budget  to  restore 
electrical  power  to  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  as  part  of  the  program  of  bring- 
ing the  existing  plants  to  full-rated  ca- 


pacity. Both  of  these  actions  are  con- 
sidered necessary  and  prudent  if  we  are 
to  insure  the  availability  of  enrichment 
capacity  suflQcient  to  meet  both  the 
domestic  and  free  world  demand  for  nu- 
clear fuel.  The  committee's  comments  on 
these  two  recommendations  appear  in 
the  committee  report  at  pages  8  and  41. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  this  bill  is  a 
sound  piece  of  legislation.  The  program 
of  ttie  commission  has  received  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  committee  not 
only  in  10  public  hearing  sessions  and  3 
executive  hearing  sessions  but  also 
through  many  hours  of  careful  study.  I 
believe  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee reflect  the  proper  ordering  of 
priorities  and  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  the  rapidly  maturing 
nuclear  industry  as  well,  and  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  sound  bill  and  as  a  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee reports  will  reveal,  it  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee. The  report  spells  out  in  detail 
the  fiscal  year  1973  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission program  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  and,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee without  dissent. 

In  due  time,  I  shall  urge  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  has  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  ready  to  accept,  and 
in  order  to  allow  him  to  come  to  the  floor, 
I  suggest  the  absaice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPPICJER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 


an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  sis 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  delete  "$2,109,980,000" 
and  Insert  In  Its  place  "$2,110,480,000". 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  Atomic  Energy 
CJommlssion's  authorized  operating  ex- 
penses by  $500,000,  to  a  new  total  of  $2,- 
110,480,000.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  fund  fully,  at  the  $1  million 
administration  requested  level,  the  ter- 
restrial electrical  power  development 
program  which  provides  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  radioisotopic  power  system 
for  use  in  a  cardiac  pacemaker.  Joining 
me  on  this  amendment  are  Senators 
ScHWGiKER,  Williams,  Bible  and  Baker. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
this  bill  last  year,  I  offered  the  very  same 
amendment.  This  year,  the  cut  came 
about  largely  due  to  some  unfortunate 
misimderstandings  between  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  imderstand  that  those  differ- 
ences have  now  been  clarified  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted  once  again.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Pastore, 
said  last  year  that  any  decision  on  this 
matter  "ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  sav- 
ing human  life."  I  trust  that  he  still  har- 
bors those  same  good  feelings. 

Mr.  President,  tills  money  will  allow 
the  program  to  terminate  on  schedule, 
as  this  is  the  fifth  and  final  year.  The 
ARCO  Nuclear  Co.  in  Leechburg,  Pa.,  has 
dcme  an  outstanding  research  job  on  the 
cardiac  pacemaker  and  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  complete  their  work.  I  tun  told 
that  their  work  this  year  wJ'l  aUow  the 
orderly  transition  from  aniitAl  implants 
to  human  implants — certainly  good  news 
for  those  80,000  Americans  who  need  and 
use  cardiac  pacemakers  to  help  them  to 
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live  with  a  malfunctioning  heart.  In  or- 
der to  allow  for  a  further  elaboration  of 
this  excellent  program,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  certain 
explanatory  material,  in  addition  to  an 
article  in  last  night's  Evening  Star  dis- 
cussing the  nuclear  pacemaker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARCO  Nuclear  Co.. 
Leechburg,  Pa.,  May  18, 1972. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott. 
U.S.  Senate  Office, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Subject:  AEC  Authorization  Bill  3607  Radio- 
isotope Powered  Cardiac  Pacemaker. 
Dear  Senator  Scott:  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  restoration  of  funds  last  year  for  the 
Nuclear  Pacemaker  Program,  we  have  been 
able  to  make  good  progress  and  are  nearing 
the  end  of  the  program  and  the  planned 
benefits  to  the  public.  However,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  Just  rec- 
ommended that  the  funds  for  this  program 
be  reduced  to  one  half  ($500,000)  of  the 
amoxmt  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  Fiscal  Year  1973.  The  funds 
which  were  cut  need  to  be  restored  In  order 
that  the  objectives  of  the  program  can  be 
achieved  expeditiously  and  the  benefits  reach 
the  public  m  the  next  couple  of  years.  At 
the  full  funding  level  recommended  by  the 
AEC  Fiscal  Year  1973  wotdd  essentially  \m 
the  final  year  of  the  program  which  Is  now 
about  80 '"r  completed.  It  seems  very  wasteful 
to  slow  down  the  program  Just  when  It  Is 
close  to  a  successful  conclusion  In  such  a 
worthwhile  field.  In  making  its  recommenda- 
tion the  Joint  Committee  made  the  following 
statements  for  each  of  which  I  have  included 
our  comments : 

1.  "The  Joint  Committee  has  learned  that 
a  patent  has  been  Issued  to  one  of  the  con- 
tractors under  the  AEC  Cardiac  Pacemaker 
Program." 

This  is  correct,  and  of  course  the  patent  is 
available  by  licenses  from  the  government  to 
industry  and  the  public. 

2.  "The  Joint  Committee  also  has  been 
advised  that  the  Program  Manager  of  the 
Cardiac  Pacemaker  Program  and  the  Manager 
of  the  Nuclear  Energy  Conversion  Technical 
Center,  where  the  pacemaker  research  was 
conducted  have  both  resigned  from  that 
contractor.  The  Committee  expresses  concern 
that  Just  when  the  technology  has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  patentability,  loss  of 
key  leadership  may  cause  the  program  to 
falter.  The  Commlsison  is  urged  to  see  that 
this  does  not  occur." 

The  former  Program  Manager  of  the  Car- 
diac Pacemaker  Program  did  resign.  Sub- 
stantially prior  to  this  in  a  regularly  sched- 
uled corporate  personnel  adjustment,  we 
had,  with  the  AEC's  concurrence,  given  the 
present  Program  Manager  essentially  full 
responsibility  for  the  project  activities.  The 
present  Program  Manager,  while  younger, 
has  had  Just  as  much  program  experience, 
has  a  higher  educa;tlonal  level,  and  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  achievement.  The  Man- 
ager of  the  Energy  Conversion  Technical 
Center  also  recently  resigned  and  we  have 
been  interviewing  a  number  of  excellent  can- 
didates for  his  replacement.  We  expect  to 
make  a  choice  shortly.  As  Is  common  knowl- 
edge, many  very  high  quality  scientific 
and  engineering  managers  are  currently 
available  on  the  Job  market.  In  any  case, 
we  last  fall  added  an  experienced  executive! 
a  Metallurgist  by  training,  to  be  responsible 
over-all  for  our  Energy  Conversion  activities 
on  site,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  lead- 
ership of  this  unit  is  stronger  than  It  was 
last  year. 

3.  "Careful  examination  of  the  AEC  Pace- 
maker Program  as  proposed  for  the  coming 
year  Indicates  that  a  portion  of  the  one 
million  dollars  requested  for  continued  re- 
search will  be   applied  to  development  of 


production  line  techniques  in  preparation  of 
manufacturing  documentation.  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  Committee  that  this  effort  should 
more  appropriately  be  the  responsibility  of 
manufacturers  desirous  of  entering  the  btisi- 
ness  of  manufacturing  pacemakers." 

This  statement  must  be  the  result  of  some 
misunderstanding  since  no  development  of 
production  line  techniques  is  planned  for  the 
coming  year.  This  work  has  all  been  com- 
pleted. The  budgeted  work  does  include 
around  $20,000  to  complete  the  generation  of 
data  on  device  fabrication.  It  also  includes 
$140,000  for  analysis  of  the  production  line 
techniques  and  for  documenting  them  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  them  iisable  to  in- 
dustry In  general.  Having  done  the  work  It 
would  seem  wasteful  to  leave  it  In  an  un- 
documented state  which  would  be  difficult 
for  a  company  with  modest  resources  to 
utilize.  Additional  production  effort  in  the 
budget  Is  for  fabricating  units  for  test  and 
Implantation  purposes. 

4.  "The  AEC  effort  to  develop  a  procedure 
for  licenses  and  appropriate  license  assump- 
tions should  be  continued.  The  Committee 
strongly  recommends  that  the  AEC  and  this 
contractor  proceed  with  implantation  and 
evaluation  of  the  AEC  pacemaker  in  human 
patients,  such  as  those  patients  who  have 
volunteered  and  complete  the  program  for 
safety  evaluation." 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  Committee's 
approval  of  the  principle  objectives  of  the 
Program  but  do  not  believe  these  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the 
reduced  funding  level  and  neither  reduction 
of  the  support  activities  nor  the  work  sched- 
uled to  bring  the  benefits  of  this  project  to 
the  public  appears  to  be  advisable  since  they 
would  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
benefits  right  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy  and 
successful  program. 

One  further  point  they  may  need  to  be 
clarified  is  the  change  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  our  company  name.  Pre- 
viously, the  work  was  carried  out  by  the 
Energy  Conversion  Division  of  NUMEC.  With 
the  sale  of  the  rest  of  NUMEC,  the  Energy 
Conversion  Division  was  transferred  to  ARCO 
Nuclear  Company.  NUMEC  was,  and  ARCO 
Nuclear  Company  is,  a  fully-owned  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Company.  The 
change  in  name  does  not  reflect  any  change 
in  basic  corporate  responsibility. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  separation  of  this 
unit  from  the  NT7MEC  ones  at  the  same  site 
we  have  been  able  to  adopt  a  smaller  and 
simpler  accounting  and  business  system  and 
as  a  result  have  increased  the  percentage  of 
our  personnel  In  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing program.  Since  the  transfer  to  ARCO 
Nuclear,  and  apart  from  the  managers  men- 
tioned above,  we  have  added  2  Ph.D.  Physi- 
cists, 1  M.S.  and  2  B.S.  Mechanical  Engineers, 
1  B.S.  Metallurgical  Engineer,  1  B.S.  Ceramics 
Engineer,  1  B.S.  Chemist,  and  1  M.S.  Electri- 
cal Engineer,  while  loosing  only  1  B.S.  and 
1  M.S.  Mechanical  Engineer.  We  believe  there 
ts  no  question  that  our  staff  and  capability, 
equipment  and  leadership  have  been 
strengthened  substantially  in  these  moves. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  information  is  of 
interest  to  you  and  that  you  will  use  it  to 
help  us  bring  this  worthwhile  program  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  I  have  attached  a 
summary  of  the  accomplishments  that  we 
made  last  year  and  what  we  will  accomplish 
in  the  coming  year  if  the  required  funds  are 
restored.  Your  help  last  year  was  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  funds  and  permitting 
this  worthwhile  program  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. If  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
this  matter  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  or 
write  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

S.   A.    KOLENIR, 

Program  Manager. 
progkam  summary 
There    are    approximately    80,000    men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  United  States 
who  need  and  use  cardiac  pacemakers  to 


help  them  live  with  a  malfunctioning  heart. 
This  number  Increases  every  year  by  25/ 
30,000  people.  Their  average  age  Is  71  years, 
and  they  as  a  group  average  6  years  of  life 
with  a  pacer.  The  United  States  census  shows 
the  nvunber  of  people  in  the  older  age 
brackets  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  population  as  a  whole  and  thus  there  is 
a  strongly  growing  need  for  devices  to  In- 
crease further  the  useful  life  span  of  our 
citizens.  At  present,  the  average  battery  im- 
plant operates  successfully  for  only  2  years, 
and  the  average  patient  is  required  to  have 
3  or  more  Implants  with  the  associated  sur- 
gical risks  and  costs.  A  10-year  nuclear 
battery  pacer  should  eliminate  need  for  this 
additional  surgery,  hospital  time,  and  ex- 
pense for  most  users. 

The  AEC  nuclear  battery  program  is  aimed 
at  ensuring  an  effective,  reliable  unit  for 
the  users  and  safety  for  the  public  as  they 
associate  with  these  nuclear  pacemaker 
users.  The  major  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  the  development  of  safety 
and  reliability  standards.  It  has  been  found 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  such  a  nuclear 
unit  to  withstand  industrial  fires  of  1900°P, 
cremation  at  2100°F,  free  fall  at  terminal 
velocity,  direct  impact  from  a  hand  gim 
bullet,  crushing,  and  drowning  without 
rupture  or  breach  of  the  fuel  capsule. 

The  other  major  responsibility  of  the  AEC 
program  is  the  design  and  fabrication  of  a 
unit  which  will  meet  these  standards,  and 
the  demonstration  that  It  can  be  manu- 
factured economically. 

The  AEC  program  In  FY  1973  wUl  pro- 
vide units  for  human  implant  which  have 
demonstrated  this  safety  and  efficacy  to  the 
users  and  the  public.  During  FY  1973  to 
facilitate  the  transition  of  these  devices 
Into  general  use,  a  system  cost  reduction 
analysis  will  be  made  and  published  which 
will  demontsrate  the  economical  production 
of  n^iclear  batteries  to  these  necessary 
standards  of  safety  and  reliability.  Such  eco- 
nomical feasibility  will  be  further  demon- 
strated in  FY  1973  by  fabrication  of  pacers 
using  electronics  obtained  from  commercial 
pacer  manufacturers. 

This  has  been  a  highly  successful  program 
so  far.  It  is  about  4/5  done,  and  the  FY  1973 
part  of  the  program  will  bring  it  essentially 
to  completion.  There  is  still  need  for  the 
program  because  commercial  sources  have 
not  yet  proposed  to  make  available  pacers 
which  win  meet  the  required  standards. 

Objectives  To  Be  Achieved  in  Fiscal 

Year  1973 

1.  perform  human  implantation 

Prom  the  same  pilot  production  run,  which 
will  be  completed  in  FY  1973  and  which  will 
demonstrate  the  technical  and  economictd 
feasibility  of  these  nuclear  devices,  a  group 
of  25  systems  will  be  completed  and  reserved 
for  human  implantation.  This  so-called  pilot 
production  group  was  fabricated  In  a  con- 
tinuous run  or  single  lot  to  assure  that  each 
of  the  reliability,  animal  and  laboratory  tests 
applied  to  Individual  units  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  group,  thus  permitting  a 
proven  reliability  demonstration  before  mov- 
ing on  to  the  stage  of  initial  human  im- 
plantation. When  It  has  been  proven  statis- 
tically through  animal  implantations  and 
laboratory  tests  that  a  reliability  signifi- 
cantly better  than  that  of  present  battery- 
powered  pacemakers  has  been  achieved,  the 
hiunan  implantations  will  be  carried  out. 
This  is  anticipated  to  take  place  at  about  the 
midpoint  of  FY  1973  after  the  animal  im- 
plant program  Is  completed  and  sufficient 
evaluations  performed  to  allow  human  im- 
plants. 

2.    CLINICAL    evaluation    IN    HUMAN 
PATIENTS 

Following  the  selection  of  suitable  clinics 
and  the  actual  Implantations,  a  complete 
program  of  clinical  evaluations  will  be  car- 
ried out.  This  program  wlU  be  established 
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by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  National 
Heart  and  L\mg  Institute,  AEC,  the  private 
clinics  selected  to  perform  the  Implants, 
and  ARCO  Nuclear  Company.  A  detailed  ex- 
perimental protocall  vsrill  be  established  and 
an  associated  written  document  will  be  pub- 
lished upon  which  future  such  experiments 
by  private  medical  organizations  can  be 
based. 

3.    COMPLETE    SAFETY   TESTING    AND   ANALYSIS 

The  safety  testing  and  analysis  required 
to  qualify  Implantable  nuclear  devices  for 
widespread  use  will  be  conducted,  lliese  tests 
Include  industrial  fire,  cremation,  free  fall 
impact,  crush,  bullet  impact,  drowning,  cor- 
.rosion,  power  tool,  and  automobile  accidents. 
The  information  obtained  by  these  tests 
and  analyses  will  provide  the  base  upon 
which  regulatory  criteria  and  procedures  can 
be  established  in  order  that  such  nuclear 
devices  can  be  released  for  widespread  use. 
Also,  a  detailed  study  will  be  completed  to 
establish  the  probability  levels  for  all  po- 
tential serious  accidents. 

4.    SYSTEM    COST   REDUCTION    ANALYSIS 

Following  completion  of  the  pilot  produc- 
tion run  and  finalized  manufacturing  docu- 
mentation, a  detailed  cost  reduction  anal- 
ysis will  be  conducted.  The  production  start- 
up difficulties  and  flxturlng  costs  will  be 
accounted  for  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the 
anticipated  learning  curve  in  order  to  ac- 
curately extrapolate  true  larger  quantity 
unit  cost.  This  analysis  is  very  Important  In 
the  demonstration  of  the  economical  feasi- 
bility of  producing  Implantable  nuclear  de- 
vices of  the  highest  standards  and  reliability. 

8.    MANUFACTURING   OOCXTMBNTATION 

A  complete  set  of  detailed  manufacturing 
documents  will  be  prepared.  These  will  in- 
clude all  production  techniques,  inspection 
procedures,  quality  assurance  criteria  and 
procedures,  testing  plans,  sampling  plans, 
all  drawings,  materials,  and  analysis  used  to 
fabricate  the  implantable  nuclear  powered 
cardiac  pacemakers  as  part  of  this  program. 
Since  all  of  this  Information  belongs  to  the 
American  public,  it  will  be  available  to  any 
private  organization  that  wants  to  fabricate 
such  devices  Including  all  existing  commer- 
cial pacemaker  manufacturers. 

6.   INITIATE    TRANSITION    TO    GENERAL    USE 

A  small  group  of  systems  will  be  fabricated 
for  use  with  synchronous  and  demand  types 
of  pacer  circuits  obtained  from  various  com- 
mercial pacer  manufacturers.  These  are  the 
most  common  types  of  pacer  circuits  used 
today,  and  they  require  much  more  power 
than  the  simple  fixed  rate  circuit  used  for 
the  pilot  production  units.  This  will  demon- 
strate the  flexibility  and  maximum  useful- 
ness of  the  nuclear  battery  developed  since 
it  will  be  demonstrated  that  it  has  enough 
power  and  a  high  enough  output  voltage  to 
properly  operate  almost  all  existing  commer- 
cial pacemaker  circuits,  as  well  as  many 
other  non-pacemaker  types  of  implantable 
circuits.  This  effort  wiW  also  Introduce  a 
large  number  of  commercial  pacer  manufac- 
turers to  the  details  of  what  is  required  to 
transition  the  nuclear  battery  to  general  use. 
Extensive  liaisons  with  various  commercial 
pacer  manufacturers  is,  therefore,  antici- 
pated for  this  effort. 

7.   QUALIFY   NUCLEAR   BATTERY  FOR   HUMAN   USE 

Sufficient  reliability  studies  and  testing 
and  the  execution  of  FDA  requirements  test 
program  will  be  performed.  Also,  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  battery  standards  and 
safeguards  to  assure  high  reliability,  patient 
safety,  and  safety  to  the  general  population. 
In  addition,  a  small  group  of  systems  will 
be  taken  through  the  procedxires  established 
to  obtain  a  general  users  license  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  introducing  the  nu- 
clear device  into  the  general  population. 

8.   ANALYSIS   OF   OTHER   APPLICATION 

An  analysis  will  be  completed  which  will 
demonstrate  that  the  technology  developed 


as  part  of  this  program  can  be  appUed  to 
other  types  of  medical  devices  which  are 
presently  being  developed  by  the  medical  and 
engineering  community.  Such  other  devices 
Include  such  worthwhile  application  as 
heart  attack  monitors,  implantable  cardiac 
de-fibrillation,  phrenic  nerve  stimulators, 
carotid  sinus  stimulator,  pain  control  de- 
vices, blood  pressure  controller,  accelerated 
bone  healing  devices,  cerebral  stimulation 
to  restore  visual  and  auditory  functions, 
bladder  control,  and  stimulators  to  restore 
muscle  strength  to  paralyzed  limbs.  Many 
of  these  devices  are  only  possible  because  of 
the  potential  use  of  nuclear  batteries  which 
have  enough  power  to  operate  the  new  de- 
vices over  long  periods  of  time  while  still 
being  small  enough  to  be  implantable. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1B72 

As  a  result  of  the  restoration  of  Program 
fimdlng  the  following  achievements  were 
made. 

Pilot  production  techniques  were  estab- 
lished as  weU  as  a  set  of  preliminary  safety 
standards,  reliability  standards,  quality  as- 
surance standards,  operating  procedures, 
and  qualification  testing  methods.  Using  the 
upgraded  qualification  testing  methods,  ex- 
tensive engineering  studies  and  actual 
animal  implantation  test  results,  the  sys- 
tem design  was  greatly  improved  over  the 
Initial  system.  The  pilot  production  of 
nuclear  pacemaker  systems  was  initiated  as 
well  as  the  animal  Implant  program  required 
to  achieve  qualification  for  human  implanta- 
tion. An  extensive  safety  test  program  was 
initiated,  which  included  extensive  crema- 
tion testing.  Based  on  this  testing,  a  recom- 
mended safety  standard  was  formulated  for 
cremation  conditions,  based  on  actual  crema- 
tion conditions.  This  was  the  first  data  of  this 
type  ever  developed.  Several  fueled  systems 
were  fabricated  and  subjected  to  actual  cre- 
mation conditions.  A  special  standard  was 
developed  for  electronic  circuits  for  use  with 
nuclear  batteries.  Using  this  standard,  a 
group  of  pilot  production  electronic  circuits 
were  fabricated  and  placed  on  life  tests  for 
statistical  demonstration  of  adequate  relia- 
bility for  human  use.  A  more  suitable  fuel 
form  was  Introduced  as  well  as  a  complete 
fuel  specification  for  future  use.  Pre- 
liminsiry  license  work  was  conducted  to  lay 
the  ground  work  for  experimental  human 
implantations  next  year.  Life  test  data  con- 
tinued to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
meeting  the  10  to  20  year  design  life  of  the 
nuclear  pacemaker. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  24, 
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Atom-Powered  Heart  Close 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. — The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  predicts  that  within  eight  to  ten 
years  a  human  being  could  be  walking  around 
with  a  completely  Implanted  artificial  nu- 
clear-powered heart. 

Meanwhile,  barring  unforeseen  complica- 
tions, it  will  grant  the  first  American  license 
for  nuclear -fueled  heart  pacemakers  some- 
time in  the  next  two  months. 

At  a  science  writers'  seminar  held  here  at 
the  AEC's  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
scientists  said  yesterday  that  an  atom-pow- 
ered heart — under  development  since  1964 — 
should  be  ready  for  preliminary  reliability 
tests  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

But  this  does  not  mean,  they  stressed,  that 
it  will  be  put  into  patients  or  even  Into  ani- 
mals at  that  time. 

What  it  does  mean,  they  explained,  is  that 
the  power  unit — ^fueled  by  plutonium  238 — 
wiU  be  tested  in  a  laboratory  situation  to 
make  sure  that  it  Is  capable  of  driving  the 
part  of  the  artificial  heart  that  actually 
pumps  blood  out  to  the  body. 

To  date,  such  pumping  units  have  been 
operated  by  air-driven  components  that  are 
not  suitable  for  Internal  Implantation. 

Dr.  William  E.  Mott,  the  physicist  who 


heads  the  AEC's  thermal  applications  branch 
in  Germantown,  Md.,  told  reporters  that  a 
number  of  criteria  must  be  met  before  the 
nuclear  device  is  ready  for  testing  on  human 
beings  The  device,  he  said,  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  body's  changing  energy  needs  and 
compatible  with  Its  tissues. 

In  addition,  the  power  cell  of  the  heart  wlU 
have  to  be  rugged  enough  to  withstand  acci- 
dents that  could  split  open  the  radioactive 
component  and  expose  both  the  patient  and 
the  public  to  radiation.  To  date,  he  said,  none 
of  these  problems  appears  to  be  insurmovmt- 
able. 

Mott  estimated  that  the  operation  to  Im- 
plant a  heart  will  cost  about  $10,000  and  the 
device  Itself  about  $31,000.  Amortized  over 
Its  exi>ected  10-year  lifespan,  this  worlu  out 
to  be  about  $3,000  annuaUy. 

An  issue  that  the  AEC  and  its  partner  In 
the  venture,  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute, must  face,  Mott  said,  is  whether  the 
public  wUl  support  this  kind  of  life-saving 
measure  at  the  cost  that  wUl  be  Involved. 

Assuming,  as  had  been  estimated  by  NHLI, 
that  15,000  to  45,000  Americans  a  year  could 
benefit  from  such  therapy  by  the  year  2000, 
he  said,  the  total  annual  bill  might  come  to 
$800  million. 

As  for  cardiac  pacemakers,  present  models 
iised  in  this  country  operate  on  chemical 
batteries.  Although  they  are  effective  in  pro- 
viding a  regular  and  sufficiently  powerful 
beat  to  ccwrect  the  condition  known  as  heart 
block  which  deprives  the  body  of  sufficient 
blood,  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  be  surgically  replaced  about  every  two 
years. 

This  shortcoming  is  corrected  by  atomic- 
powered  pacers  and  some  30  such  devices 
with  an  expected  lifetime  of  eight  to  ten 
years  have  been  implanted  in  European  pa- 
tients since  1970. 

Dr.  Andrew  Gage,  a  cardiac  surgeon  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  has  applied  to  the  AEC  for  permission  to 
install  French  "pacers"  in  10  to  20  patients. 
AEC  officials  said  yesterday  that  the  request 
win  probably  be  granted  in  the  next  two 
months. 

Present  plans  sUso  call  for  the  first  trials 
of  an  American  pacemaker — developed  under 
AEC  auspices — at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  In 
Newark,  N.J.  early  in  1973. 

At  yesterday's  meeting,  James  C.  Malaro 
of  the  AEC's  regulatory  staff  said  that 
changes  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  will  be 
required  before  the  new  pacers  can  be  used 
on  patients  exo^t  on  an  experimental  basis. 
He  explained  that  this  will.  Involve  both 
the  waiving  of  individual  licenses  for  every- 
one needing  such  a  device  and  International 
agreement  on  safety  and  reliability  stand- 
ards so  that  patients  wUl  be  free  to  travel 
abroad. 

Present  pacemakers  he  said,  cost  about 
$1,000  and  those  powered  by  atomic  fuel  will 
probably  cost  at  least  three  times  that  much. 
However,  since  the  surgery  to  Implant  and 
re-implant  batteries  at  two-year  Intervals 
runs,  to  $800  to  $900,  the  longer-lived  atomic 
devices  are  probably  cheaper  In  the  long 
run  and  protect  the  patient  against  the  rigors 
of  repeated  surgery. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  well  aware  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  electronic  pacemaker  is  a  most 
important  substitute  for  the  model  pres- 
ently being  used.  It  is  more  compact,  it 
is  smaller,  but  more  than  that,  it  is  pow- 
ered by  nuclear  energy.  This  pacemaker 
fits  into  the  chest  cavity  of  the  patient, 
and  the  attendant  plastic  cord  and  small 
screw  fit  into  an  arterial  section,  as  I 
imderstand,  and  provide  electronic 
stimulation  for  the  heart. 

I  have  been  told  that  research  is  going 
on  to  provide  for  what  would  amount  to  a 
great  advance  in  this  system,  an  elec- 
tronic heart  itself,  which  we  hope  some 
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day  will  be  accomplished.  Meanwhile, 
this  money  ought  to  be  in  the  bill  to 
assure  continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  The  committee  had  certain 
qualms  about  this  cut  that  we  made  of 
$500,000.  It  can  be  argued  each  way.  But 
I  think  the  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  put  the 
money  in,  and  then,  if  it  need  not  be 
used,  it  will  not  be,  because  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  something  which  will  be  a 
boon  to  a  lot  of  people  who  have  heart 
conditions  which  require  a  pacemaker, 
and  if  we  can  achieve  a  very  effective 
one,  propelled  by  nuclear  power,  it  would 
have  a  very  lasting  effect,  and  they  would 
not  have  to  be  removing  it  from  the  body 
as  often  as  they  do  now. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  again  point  out 
that  this  may  be  the  precursor  for  far 
more  important  electronic  means  of  sup- 
plementing failing  human  organism;s. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  introduced  S.  3201,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  to  provide 
special  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of 
arteriosclerosis  and  other  cardiovascular 
diseases.  Parts  of  my  bill  were  Included  In 
S.  3323,  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Ves- 
sel, Limg  and  Blood  Act  of  1972,  which 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition  on 
AprU7. 

I  stated  then  the  case  for  an  intensi- 
fled  attack  on  heart  disease,  and  what 
important  benefits  could  be  derived  from 
a  relatively  small  investment  of  Federal 
research  funds. 

Today  I  would  like  to  briefly  discvtss  a 
related  matter. 

There  are  approximately  80,000  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  United  States 
who  need  and  use  cardiac  pacemakers 
to  help  them  live  with  a  malfimctioning 
heart.  This  number  increases  annually 
by  25,000  or  more. 

At  present  the  average  lifespan  after 
installation  of  a  pacemaker  is  6  years. 
The  battery-operated  pacemakers  today, 
however,  require  battery  replacement 
about  every  2  years,  subjecting  these  peo- 
ple to  the  risks,  trauma,  and  costs  of 
serious  surgery,  three  or  more  times  in 
what  is  probably  their  last  decade  of  life. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
been  funding  research  into  nuclear  pow- 
ered pacemakers  for  some  years  now,  and 
a  niunber  of  these  programs  are  very 
close  to  successful  completion. 

One  of  these  programs,  carried  on  by 
Arco  Nuclear  Co.  of  Leechburg,  Pa.,  is 
now  about  80  percent  completed,  Eind 
full-funding  for  fiscal  1973,  of  $1,000,000 
is  essential  to  permit  the  program  to  be 
brought  rapidly  to  completion. 

Several  Important  tasks  still  remain 
which  would  essentially  qualify  this  nu- 
clear pacemaker  for  human  application. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's original  request  for  $1,000,000 
at  all,  and  thereby  endanger  this  essen- 


tial program  when  it  is  so  near  to 
fruition. 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  lurge  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Scott, 
has  offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Williams,  to  reinstate  full  fund- 
ing for  this  very  important  progrtmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  tiiere  be 
no  fiirther  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 

AEC    AUTHORIZATION    BILL — TITLE    n 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9,  1972.  Senator  Allott  and  I 
introduced  S.  3150,  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  limit  radia- 
tion exposure  resulting  from  the  use  of 
uranium  mill  tailings  in  the  area  of 
Grand  Jimction,  Colo.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  AspiNALL  introduced  an  identical 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  was  designed  to  provide  the 
fiscal  framework  for  correcting  a  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  in  our  State  for 
which  existing  law  appears  to  afford  no 
remedy. 

The  intent  of  S.  3150  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  S.  3607,  the  AEC  authorization 
bill  as  title  II,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mill  tailings  are  the  residual  materials 
accumulated  as  the  result  of  the  process- 
ing of  uranium  ore.  The  problem  arose 
when  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  these 
taUings  were  used  as  construction  ma- 
terial and  were  later  found  to  be  the 
source  of  low-level  radiation  in  some 
homes  and  public  buildings. 

There  has  been  considerable  coverage 
of  this  subject  by  the  media  during  the 
past  year — a  large  portion  having  little 
or  no  foundation  in  fact — and  the  result 
has  been  the  creation  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt  siUTOunding  the  town  of  Grand 
Junction.  Real  estate  values  and  the  ease 
of  transfers  of  property  have  suffered, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  people  in  that  area. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Raw  Materials  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  chaired  by 
Representative  Wayne  Aspinall,  of 
Colorado,  and  on  which  I  serve,  held 
comprehensive  hearings  to  develop  the 
facts  on  this  issue.  While  the  subcommit- 
tee did  not  seek  to  affix  either  legal  lia- 
bility or  responsibility,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  there  was  no  clear  course  of  ac- 


tion by  which  the  radiation  exposure 
problem  could  be  resolved  without  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  on  the  homeoxvTi- 
ers.  The  Federal  and  State  agencies  in- 
volved— the  AEC  and  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Public  Health — each  as- 
serted lack  of  authority  and  control  of 
events  leading  to  the  use  of  the  tailings 
smd  a  similar  lack  of  authority  to  effectu- 
ate a  remedy. 

Title  II  of  S.  3607  will  remove  that  ob- 
stacle as  to  the  AEC.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  these  tailings  were  the  residue 
of  a  significant  Federal  program  de- 
signed to  enhance  our  national  defense 
and  seciulty — to  provide  nuclear  mate- 
rials for  our  stockpile.  It  authorizes  the 
AEC  to  financially  assist  the  State  in 
a  program  of  remedial  action  to  limit 
future  radiation  exposure  which  could 
result  from  the  unfortunate  use  of  these 
mill  tailings. 

Under  the  bill,  the  AEC  will  be  author- 
ized to  provide  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  for  necessary  remedial  action.  The 
State  must  establish  and  administer  an 
appropriate  program  to  imdertake  the 
necessary  action  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Commission.  The  standards  to  be 
applied  in  evaluating  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion will  be  those  promulgated  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
Much  study  and  data  collection  has  been 
conducted  and  is  being  continued  with 
the  assil^tance  of  the  EnvironmenU^l  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

The  Colorado  Legislatiu-e  on  April  6, 
1972,  following  the  lead  of  our  commit- 
tee, passed  legislation  which  indicates 
Colorado  will  assimie  its  part  in  this  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  program. 

Mr.  President,  title  n  of  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bill  is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  Federal-State  cooperation  to  as- 
sure the  health  and  safety  of  oiu-  people. 
It  reflects  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  times  when  adverse  conse- 
quences can  result  without  the  fault  or 
blame  of  anyone,  yet  something  must  be 
done  by  someone.  This  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept. Perhaps  the  best  known  example;  is 
the  Texas  City  disaster  In  1947,  to  which 
the  Congress  addressed  Itself  with  basi- 
cally similar  legislation  In  1955. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  (Mr.  Pastore) 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  expeditious  handling  of 
this  urgent  problem.  I  know  I  can  also 
speak  for  the  citizens  of  my  State  in  the 
Grand  Jimction  area  who  are 'most  ap- 
preciative of  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee in  bringing  about  a  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3607.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  I  want  to  give  special  thanks 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and 
also  to  my  colleague,  Senator  Dominick, 
for  their  efforts  in  reporting  S.  3607. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  included  as  title  n,  S. 
3150,  a  bill  which  Senator  Dominick  and 
I  introduced  in  February  of  this  year. 
Title  n  will  provide  necessary  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  limit  radiation  ex- 
poBMxe  from  the  use  of  uranium  mill  tail- 
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ings  in  the  area  of  Grand  Junction.  Colo, 
lliere  is  no  densring  the  necessity  of  this 
legislation,  and  the  speed  which  the  Joint 
Committee  has  displayed  in  reporting 
the  bill  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  just  a  mo- 
ment to  trace  the  history  of  the  uranium 
mill  tailings  problem  in  the  Grand  Jimc- 
tion area.  During  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  uranium  mill  tailings  were  used 
and  became  a  favorite  type  of  construc- 
tion material  in  the  Grand  Jimction  area. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this;  easy 
access,  excellent  construction  qualities 
and  inexpensive  costs  are  Just  a  few. 
At  that  time,  for  a  variety  of  disputed 
reasons,  no  one  suspected  any  danger 
from  using  the  tailings  In  construction. 
During  the  late  1960's  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  PubUc  Health  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  became  con- 
cerned that  the  use  of  tailings  in  this 
way  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
public  health.  This  concern  resulted  in 
terminating  further  use  of  the  tailings 
after  1966,  without  prior  approval  by  the 
State  department  of  health. 

Since  that  decision  in  1966,  the  various 
governmental  agencies  involved,  have 
been  working  to  first  define  the  problem 
and  second,  to  propose  a  solution.  Until 
fairly  recently,  this  work  had  been  pro- 
gressing in  an  orderly  fashion.  During 
the  past  year  considerable  media  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject,  lliis 
attention,  while  in  some  ways  good,  has 
in  many  ways  created  something  of  an 
unjustified  fear  in  the  Grand  Junction 
area.  The  media  attention  has  caused  the 
various  Government  agencies  to  expedite 
and  coordinate  their  respective  en- 
deavors. This  has  been  good.  The  adverse 
effects  can  be  seen  in  the  unjustified 
fear  of  the  ctizens  of  the  Grand  Junction 
area.  It  can  also  be  seen  In  many  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  this  area.  Property 
values  have  declined  and  general  concern 
has  been  expressed  about  the  future  ef- 
fects on  the  properties  where  the  pres- 
ence of  tailings  has  been  noted. 

It  is  because  of  these  imcertainties 
that  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress reach  a  speedy  solution  to  this 
problem.  Passage  of  S.  3607  will  accom- 
plish just  this. 

Title  n  recognizes  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  Federal -State  cooperation  in  solv- 
ing problems.  The  State  of  Colorado  has 
acted  during  the  past  month  in  passing 
a  similar  piece  of  legislation  to  meet  its 
initial  share  of  the  responsibility.  Con- 
gress should  do  no  less.  Passage  of  S.  3607 
will  allow  action  to  commence  in  reach- 
ing a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Once  again  I  congratulate  the  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energfy 
and  state  my  full  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  of  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  psiss?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  the  nays  liave 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  r(dl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbe). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mc(3k>VERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would  each  vote 
"yea."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ai- 
ken), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hsmipshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  188  Leg.] 
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So  the  bill  (S.  3607)   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

8.  3607 

An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended: 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses".  $2,110,480.- 
000  not  to  exceed  $126,400,000  in  operating 
costs  for  the  high  energy  physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment",  in- 
cluding construction,  acquisition,  or  modifi- 
cation of  facilities,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion; aind  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  construction,  a 
sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Nuclear  Material. — 

Project  73-l-«.  in-tank  solidification  sys- 
tems auxiliaries,  Richland,  Washington, 
92,500.000. 

Project  73-1-b,  waste  management  effluent 
diversion  control  facilities,  separations  areas, 
Richland,  Washington,  $1,000,000. 

Project  73-1-c.  expansion  of  weighing  and 
sampling  facility  for  gaseous  diffusion  plant, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  $1,400,000. 

Project  73-1-d,  component  test  facility, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  $20,475,000. 

Project  73-1-e,  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment improvements.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $1300.000. 

Project  73-l-f,  safety  improvements,  re- 
actor areas.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  73-1-g.  contaminated  soil  removal 
facility,  Richland.  Washington,  $1,400,000. 

Project  73-1-h.  Rover  fuels  processing  fa- 
cilities. National  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
Idaho,  $3,260,000. 

Project  73-1-1,  radioactive  solid  waste  re- 
duction facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory, New  Mexico,  $750,000. 

(2)  NCCLEAB    MaTEHIAL. 

Project  73-2-a.  atmospheric  pollution 
control  facilities,  heavy  water  plant.  Savan- 
nah River.  South  Carolina,  $4,300,000. 

Project  73-b-2.  Improved  sanitary  waste 
treatment  faculties.  Savannah  River  South 
Carolina,  $1,100,000. 

(3)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  73-3-a,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations,  $10,000,000. 

Project  73-3-b,  laser  fusion  laboratory. 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mex- 
ico,  $6500.000. 

Project  73-3-c,  laser  fusion  laboratory, 
I^awrence  Llvermore  Laboratory  California, 
$6,800,000. 

Project  73-3-d,  classified  faculties,  sites 
undesignated,  $15,000,000. 

(4)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  73-4-a.  new  sewage  disposal  plant. 
Mound  Laboratory.  Mlamlsburg,  Ohio.  $700.- 
000. 

Project  73-4-b.  land  acquisition.  Rocky 
Flats,  (Colorado.  $8,000,000. 

(6)   Reactor  Development. — 

Project  73-6-a,  Liquid  Metal  Engineering 
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Center  faculty  modlflcatlons,  Santa  Susana, 
California,  $3,000,000. 

Project  73-6-b,  modifications  to  EBR-U, 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  7a-5-c,  modlflcatlons  to  Power 
Burst  Facility,  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion, Idaho.  $1,500,000. 

Project  73-&-d,  modlflcatlons  to  TRKAT 
faculty.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
Idaho,  $1,500,000. 

Project  73-5-e,  research  buUdlng  safety 
modlflcatlons.  Mound  Laboratory,  Mlamis- 
burg.  Ohio,  $3,000,000. 

Project  73-5-f.  Pu-238  fuel  form  fabri- 
cation facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
Una.  $8,000,000. 

Project  73-5-g,  modlflcatlons  to  reactors. 
$3,000,000. 

Project  73-5-h,  S8G  prototype  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant.  West  MUton,  New  York, 
$56,000,000. 

(6)  Physical  Ribeakch. — 

Project  73-€-a,  accelerator  improvements, 
zero  gradient  synchrotron,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  lUlnols,  $400,000. 

Project  73-6-b,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements, Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory, New  York,  $475,000. 

Project  73-6-c,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator,  Massachu- 
setts. $75,000. 

Project  73-6-d,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  California, 
$525,000. 

Project  73-6-e.  accelerator  improvements, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Califor- 
nia. $1,025,000. 

Project  73-6-f ,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements, medium  and  low-energy  phys- 
ics, $600,000. 

( 7 )  BioLOCT  AND  Medicine  . — 

Project  73-7-a,  high-energy  heavy  Ion 
facility  (BEVALAC),  Lawrence  Berkeley  Lab- 
oratory, California,  $2,000,000. 

(8)  BioLOCT  AND  Medicine. — 

Project  73-8-a,  replacement  of  laboratory 
service  systems.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, Tennessee,  $1,200,000. 

(9)  Administrative. — 

Project  73-9-a,  addition  to  headquarters 
building  (AE  only),  Germantown,  Maryland, 
$1,500,000. 

(10)  Oenxral  Plant  Projects. — $49,050,- 
000. 

(11)  CAPrroL  Equipment. — Acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction,  $164,080,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101(b)  (1),  (3),  (5), 
(6),  and  (7)  only  if  the  currently  estimated 
cost  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  under  subsections  101(b) 
(2),  (4),  (8),  and  (9)  only  U  the  currently 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (10) 
only  If  it  is  m  accordance  with  the  foUow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  maximum  currently  estimated 
cost  of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
buUdlng  included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000.  provided  that  the  buUdlng  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  It  Is  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)  (10)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
perform  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  has  been  in- 
cluded in  a  proposed  authorization  bUl 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 


mission and  (2)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  is  of  such  urgency  that 
construction  of  the  project  should  be  Ini- 
tiated promptly  upon  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  its  construc- 
tion. 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specifled  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided 
in  such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Amendment  of  Prior  Year 
Acts.— (a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-44, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1),  project  70-1-b,  bed- 
rock waste  storage,  the  figure  "$1,300,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$4,- 
300,000". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  (1)  strik- 
ing from  subsection  (b)(1),  project  71-1-e, 
gaseous  diffusion  production  support  facil- 
ities, the  figure  "$45,700,000"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "$72,020,000",  (2) 
striking  from  subsection  (b)  (1),  project  71- 
1-f,  process  equipment  modifications,  gase- 
ous diffusion  plants,  the  figure  "$10,400,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$34.- 
400.000",  (3)  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
(6),  project  71-6-a,  National  Nuclear 
Science  Information  Center,  the  words  "AE 
only"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"American  Museum  of  Atomic  Energy",  and 
further  striking  the  figure  "$600,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$3,500,000", 
and  (4)  striking  from  subsection  (b)(9). 
project  71-9,  fire,  safety,  and  adequacy  of 
operating  conditions  projects,  the  figure 
"$46,700,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$69,000,000". 

(e)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-84,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  project  72-1-f,  com- 
ponent preparation  laboratories,  the  figure 
"$3,000,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$25,300,000",  (2)  striking  from  sub- 
section (b)(2),  project  72-2-b,  weapons  neu- 
tron research  facility,  the  words  "(AE  only)" 
and  further  striking  the  figure  "$585,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$4,400,000", 
(3)  striking  from  subsection  (b)  (3) ,  project 
72-3Xb,  national  radioactive  waste  repository, 
the  words  "Lyons,  Kansas"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  "site  undetermined '  and 
further  adding  after  the  words  "Provided, 
That"  the  words  "virlth  respect  to  any  site 
in  the  State  of  Kansas",  and  (4)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(5),  project  72-5-a,  ra- 
dloblology  and  therapy  research  faclUty,  the 
words  "(AE  only)"  and  further  striking  the 
figure  "$345,000"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$1,600,000". 

Sec.  106.  Rescission. — (a)  PubUc  Law  91- 
44,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects,  except  for  funds  heretofore 
obligated : 

Project  70-2-a.  rebuilding  of  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plant  cooling  tower,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
$1,000,000. 

Project  70-4-b,  research  and  development 
test  plants.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Test  Site,  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  91-273,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  fimds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  foUows : 

Project  71-3-b,  research  and  development 
test  plants.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Test  Site,  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 
TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  recognizes  and  as- 
sumes the  compassionate  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  financial  assistance  to  under- 
take remedial  action  to  limit  the  exposure 
of  individuals  to  radiation  emanating  from 
uranium  mill  tailings  which  have  been  used 
as  a  construction  related  material  in  the  area 
of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


Sec.  202.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  State  of  Colorado 
under  which  the  Commission  will  provide  not 
In  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
a  State  program,  in  the  area  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colorado,  of  assessment  of,  and  ap- 
propriate remedial  action  to  limit  the  expo- 
sure of  individuals  to  radiation  emanating 
from  uranium  mUl  taUlngs  which  have  been 
used  as  a  construction  related  material.  Such 
arrangement  sbaU  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  provisions  that  require: 

(a)  that  the  basis  for  undertaking  remedial 
action  shall  be  applicable  guideUnes  pub- 
lished by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States: 

(b)  that  the  need  for  and  selection  of  ap- 
propriate remedial  action  to  be  undertaken 
in  any  instance  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  upon  application  by  the  prop- 
erty owner  of  record  to  the  State  of  Colorado 
within  four  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  recommendation  by  and  con- 
sultation with  the  State  and  others  as 
deemed  appropriate; 

(c)  that  any  remedial  action  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  State  of  Colorado  or  its  au- 
thorized contractor  and  shall  be  paid  for 
by  the  State  of  Colorado; 

(d)  that  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
leased from  any  mUl  tailings  related  liablUty 
or  claim  thereof  upon  completion  of  remedial 
action  or  waiver  thereof  by  the  property 
owner  of  record  on  behalf  of  himself,  his 
heirs,  successors,  and  assigns;  and  further, 
the  United  States  shall  be  held  harmless 
against  any  claim  arising  out  of  the  perform- 
ance of  any  remedial  action; 

(e)  that  the  State  of  Colorado  shall  retain 
custody  and  control  of  and  responslbUlty 
for  any  uranium  mill  taUings  removed  from 
any  site  as  part  of  remedial  action; 

(f)  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
shall  be  applied  to  determine  all  questions 
of  title,  rights  of  heirs,  trespass,  and  so 
forth;  and 

(g)  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmiission 
shall  be  provided  such  reports,  accounting, 
and  rights  of  Inspection  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate; 

Provided,  That  before  such  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto  shall  become  effective,  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  a  period  of  thirty  days 
shall  elapse  whUe  Congress  is  in  session  (in 
computing  such  thirty  days,  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  m  session  because  of  adjournment  for 
more  than  three  days) :  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
after  having  received  the  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto,  may  by  resolution  in 
wrrltlng  waive  the  conditions  of,  or  aU  or 
any  portion  of,  such  thirty-day  period. 

Sec.  203.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  n.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  subject  to  the  notice  and  public  partici- 
pation requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec  204.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  II,  there  is  in- 
cluded in  subsection  101(a)  of  this  Act  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $5,000,000. 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  Section  161  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"w.  prescribe  and  collect  from  any  other 
Government  agency,  which  applies  for  or  is 
Issued  a  license  for  a  utUization  faclUty  de- 
signed to  produce  electrical  or  heat  energy 
p\irsuant  to  section  103  or  104b,  any  fee, 
charge,  or  price  which  It  may  require,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
483a  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code 
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or  any  other  law,  of  applicants  for,  or  holders 
of,  such  licensee.". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    PASTORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tors) for  the  magnificent  manner  with 
which  he  handled  the  AEC  authorization 
measure  today.  The  eflaclency  and  dis- 
patch with  which  this  matter  was  greeted 
and  its  unanimous  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate are  all  a  great  tribute  to  Senator 
Pastore  and  his  outstanding  skill  and 
ability.  The  Senate  Is  deeply  grateful. 
Senator  Pastors  may  add  another  out- 
standing achievement  to  his  already 
overabundant  record  of  public  service. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  At  tliis  time  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  3526,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3526,  to  provide  authorizations  for  cer- 
tain agencies  conducting  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ORDER  FOR  FURTHER  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  limited  to  5 
minutes,  the  period  not  to  last  beyond 
30  minutes;  and  that  the  dlstingruished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  may  be  recognized  at  the  be- 
ginning, however,  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


IMPORTATION    OF    CHROME    ORE 
FROM  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, next  week,  probably  on  Wednesday, 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  amendment  No. 
1196  to  the  pending  legislation;  namely, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
of  1972,  S.  3526. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  have 
referred  would  keep  the  law  as  it  is  now 
In  regard  to  the  importation  of  chrome 
ore  from  Rhodesia. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  said  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  not  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  a  strategic  material,  if  such 


material  was  being  imported  from  a  Com- 
munist-dominated country. 

That  legislation  passed  the  Senate  in 
September.  It  then  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  251  to  100, 
and  it  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  became  effective  this  past  Jan- 
uary 1.  That  is  the  history. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
of  1972  now  seeks  to  repeal  what  Con- 
gress did  last  year.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  illogical  proposal.  The  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress  last  year  only 
became  effective  Jtmuary  1  of  this  year. 
So,  I  see  no  particular  logic  in  what  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

When  Congress  acted  as  it  did  last  year 
in  regard  to  permitting  the  importation 
of  a  strategic  material — and  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  applies  mainly  to  chrome 
from  Rhodesia — the  reason  that  Con- 
gress acted  as  it  did  last  year  was  so 
that  the  United  States  would  no  longer 
be  dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for 
a  strategic  war  material. 

It  was  in  1966  or  1967  that  President 
Johnson,  by  unilateral  action,  placed  an 
embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia.  Rho- 
desia is  the  No.  1  chrome-producing  na- 
tion in  the  world.  As  a  result  of  that 
embargo,  put  on  unilaterally  by  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  without  the  approval  of 
Congress,  the  United  States  could  no 
longer  import  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  has  become 
dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for  60 
percent  of  our  imports.  Congress  last  year 
did  not  regard  this  embargo  as  logical 
and  it  passed  the  legislation  which  I  have 
already  described. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
released  several  days  ago  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  which  the  State  Department 
expressed  approval  of  the  effort  to  re- 
peal the  legislation  which  Congress  en- 
acted last  year.  The  reason  that  the 
State  Department  gives  is  that  the 
measure  adopted  last  year  has  put  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  its  inter- 
national obligations. 

What  the  State  Department  is  saying 
that  is  because  the  United  Nations  has 
decreed  an  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  the  United  States  must  ad- 
here to  that  embargo  even  though  it 
makes  the  United  States  dependent  on 
Communist  Russia  for  a  vital  and 
strategic  material.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  reasoning  enunci- 
ated by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  State  Department  last  year 
fought  the  proposal  to  end  our  de- 
pendence on  Russia  for  this  strategic 
material.  So  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  the  State  Department  is  taking  the 
action  that  it  is  taking  today. 

I  speak  as  one  who  favors  the  United 
Nations.  I  came  back  from  war  duty  in 
the  Pacific  in  1945  by  way  of  San  Frsui- 
clsco  at  the  time  that  the  United  Na- 
tions was  being  formed.  So,  I  have  felt  a 
rapport  with  that  organization  through 
the  years.  However,  when  it  comes  to  the 
defenses  of  the  United  States,  then  I  say 
that  the  first  consideration  must  be 
given  to  our  own  Nation. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  $77 
billion  for  national  defense.  It  Is  now 


being  called  upon  by  the  present  admin- 
istration to  appropriate  $83  billion  for 
defense  this  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  very  logical 
to  vote  these  huge  sums  of  tax  money 
to  arm  oursdves  against  potential  ag- 
gressors— and  the  No.  1  potential  aggres- 
sor is  the  Soviet  Union — and  at  the  same 
time  pass  legislation  which  would  maka 
the  United  States  dependent  on  Com- 
munist  Russia  for  vital  war  material. 

I  point  out  that  when  Congress  took 
action  last  year  to  remove  the  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia,  at  the  time  the  roll  was 
called  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  representatives  from 
46  of  the  50  States  voted  to  end  the 
United  States  dependence  on  Russia  for 
this  strategic  material. 

It  is  not  a  regional  matter.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional matter.  It  is  not  a  State  Depart- 
ment matter.  It  is  a  national  defense 
matter. 

I  emphasize  again  that  an  analysis  of 
the  rollcalls  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  shows  that  Repre- 
sentatives from  46  of  the  50  States  sup- 
ported the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Rhodesia  insofar  as 
the  importation  of  chrome  Is  concerned. 

A  drive  is  now  being  msuie  to  have 
Congress  rescind  its  action  of  a  year  ago. 
That  drive  is  being  spearheaded  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  two  very  infiuential  newspapers. 

They  are  putting  all  the  heat  they  can 
on  Members  of  Congress.  I  cannot  speak 
for  anyone  except  myself  but  I  do  not 
expect  to  let  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  dominate  my  vote 
so  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  recognize  how  influential  they  are,  and 
I  recognize  how  determined  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  on  this 
matter  the  statement  has  been  made  that 
we  must  have  an  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia  because  their  internal  policies 
are  not  to  the  liking  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  many  Members  of  Congress. 
I  must  say  I  am  not  totally  in  sympathy 
with  their  policies. 

But  the  problem  which  exists  between 
Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia  which  led  to 
the  embargo  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  those  countries.  Why  should 
the  United  States  inject  itself  into  the 
matter?  Whether  Rhodesia  is  independ- 
ent of  Great  Britain  or  continues  as  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  them,  as  I  see  it. 

Several  nights  ago,  for  the  second 
time,  I  went  to  see  the  musical  comedy 
"1776"  which  is  a  magnificent  show  deal- 
ing with  the  American  Independence  and 
the  Constitutional  Convention  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  United  States.  What 
Rhodesia  is  seeking  today  is  what  the 
United  States  sought  in  1776. 

Rhodesia  is  seeking  Independence  from 
Great  Britain.  Whether  she  should  have 
independ^ice  or  should  not  have  inde- 
pendence is  certainly  not  a  matter  for  me 
to  say;  I  think  it  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  those  countries,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  Inject  itself  into  the  matter  and 
attempt  to  force  Rhodesia  through  a 
trade  embargo  to  subject  herself  to  the 
desires  of  Great  Britain. 

The  basic  question  at  hand,  and  the 
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one  which  the  Senate  will  be  called  upon 
to  vote  on  next  week — probably  next 
Wednesday — deals  not  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  it  deals  not  with  wheth- 
er Rhodesia  should  or  should  not  be  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
fundamental  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  shall  be  dependent  on 
Communist  Russia  for  a  vital  war  mate- 
risd. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  feel 
there  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  United 
States  being  put  in  that  positlcsi.  I  hap- 
pen to  feel  otherwise.  I  happen  to  feel  it 
Is  a  very  foolish  policy,  by  which  this 
NaticHi  Is  being  placed  in  a  position  of  de- 
pendence for  60  percent  of  its  chrome 
imports,  a  vital  war  material,  on  C<Mn- 
munist  Russia. 

I  hope  when  the  roll  is  called  next 
week  the  Senate  will  stand  this  year  jxist 
as  it  did  last  year  to  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  this  strategic  material  from 
Rhodesia,  despite  the  embargo  placed  on 
trade  with  that  country  by  the  United 
Nations.  <> 

Insofar  sis  the  action  of  the  American 
Government  is  concerned,  I  want  to  point 
out  again  that  the  embargo  on  trade 
with  Rhodesia  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  it  was 
put  on  imUaterally  by  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive. Many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
will  vote  contrary  to  the  way  I  am  going 
to  vote  next  week  have  beeii  those  who 
have  been  the  loudest  in  their  demands 
that  Congress  reassert  itself  and  cease 
giving  so  much  power  to  the  President. 
I  certainly  believe  that  way.  I  think  we 
should  cease  giving  additional  power  to 
the  President. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  trade  embargo 
which  was  placed  on  Rhodesia  unilat- 
erally by  the  President,  with  Congress 
having  no  say. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  only  time  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  matter  was  last 
year  when  Congress  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  rescind  the  embargo  which  was 
imilater£dly  placed  on  this  coimtry  by 
the  Chief  Executive  6  or  7  years  ago. 

The  issue  is  clear  cut. 


Is  there  further  routine  business  to  be 
transacted  at  this  time? 


AUTHORITY  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  TOMORROW 
BETWEEN  9  A.M.  AND  2  PJyI. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  have  authority  to  file  re- 
ports tomorrow  between  the  hours  of  9 
ajn.  and  2  pjn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  what  I  assume  and  hope  will 
be  the  final  quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
two  nominations  which  were  reported 
earlier  today  and  which  are  at  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


U.S.    DISTRICT   JUDGE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
ti<xi  of  Otto  R.  Skopil,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  M.  Bums,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Oregwi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  ncunination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  no- 
tified. 

LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresidKit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  May  30,  the  Senate  will 
again  reconvene.  The  meeting  time  will 
be  at  noon.  The  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  will  not 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein. 

The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  S.  1478,  with  an  agreement  thereon 
limiting  time  on  the  bill  to  2  hours;  time 
on  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  to 

1  hoiu:;  and  time  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal,  to  30  minutes.  Rollcall  votes  are 
expected  on  that  bill  and  in  connection 
with  amendments  thereto. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  1478,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  following 
amendments  to  S.  3526,  the  State  au- 
thorization bill,  in  the  order  stated  and 
with  the  time  limitation  on  each  as  in- 
dicated: 

Amendment  No.  1176,  by  Mr.  Dom- 
NicK,  1  ^  hours. 

Amendment  No.  1174,  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

2  hours. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Percy,  the 
number  of  which  I  am  not  aware  of  at 
the  moment,  1  hour. 


Amendment  No.  1196  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr.,  2  hours. 

Rollcall  votes  have  already  been  or- 
dered on  each  of  those  four  amendments. 
Any  of  the  foregoing  amendments  which 
are  not  reached  on  Tuesday  will  spill 
over  into  Wednesday  and  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  order  enumerated. 

So,  for  the  information  of  Senators, 
Tuesday  will  be  a  reasonably  long  day 
begirming  at  noon,  in  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  619,  which 
was  adopted  on  yesterday.  Several  roll- 
call votes  wiU  occur  diiring  the  day  on 
Tuesday.  It  would  be  purely  a  guess,  but 
I  would  venture  the  guess  that  there 
would  be  at  least  three  votes,  and  pos- 
sibly from  that  number  on  up  to  half 
a  dozen  votes.  Of  course,  the  situation 
could  change  and  I  could  be  wrong. 

So,  insofar  as  Tuesday  is  concerned, 
that  about  states  the  case. 

On  Wednesday,  May  31,  the  Senate 
will  continue  with  action  on  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3526,  the  State  author- 
ization bill,  with  rollcall  votes  during  the 
day. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  action  could 
be  completed  on  the  State  authorization 
bill  on  Wednesday,  but,  if  not,  the  Senate 
will  continue  action  on  the  State  author- 
ization bill  on  Thursday.  There  is  a  good 
possibility  that  action  will  surely  be  com- 
pleted by  Thursday,  but  if  not,  the  Sen- 
ate will  continue  action  on  the  State 
authorization  bill,  S.  3526,  into  Friday. 

Senators  know  that  conference  reports 
are  privileged  matters  and  may  be  called 
up  at  any  time.  Appropriation  bills  wiU 
be  coming  along  rather  frequently  dur- 
ing the  next  several  days — the  next  30 
days,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

So,  as  a  final  note,  I  would  add  that 
the  Kleindienst  nomination  will  follow 
action  on  S.  3526,  the  State  authoriza- 
tion bill,  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  That  being  the  case,  the  Klein- 
dienst nomLiation  could  be  expected  to 
be  called  up  by  late  Wednesday  of  next 
week,  but  if  not  then,  certainly  Thursday 
or  Friday  of  next  week,  I  should  think. 

A  final  reminder :  There  will  be  several 
rollcall  votes  Tuesday.  Roll  call  votes  are 
expected  on  Wednesday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
MAY  30, 1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  619,  as  amended,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
1:35  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  May  30,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  tiie 
Senate  May  25,  1972: 

Corporation  for  Pijblic  Broadcasting 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  terms  ex- 
piring March  26,  1978: 


Michael  A.  Qammino,  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island, 
reappointment. 

Joseph  D.  Hughes,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
appointment. 

Gloria  L.  Anderson,  of  Georgia,  vice  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  term  expired. 

Theodore  W.  Braun,  of  California,  vies 
Joseph  A.  Beirne,  term  expired. 

Neal  Blackwell  Freeman,  of  New  York,  vice 
Zelma  George,  term  expired. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  25, 1972: 

U.S.  Coast  Guau 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

Rlcardo  A.  Rattl. 
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The  following-named  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral: 

Charles  J.  Hanks. 

UjS.  District  Courts 

Otto  R.  SlcopU,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
UjS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

James  M.  Burns,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 
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A  CAPITAL  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE: 
STUDENT  INTERNS  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT—A PROMISING  NEW  AP- 
PROACH 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
more  than  300  student  leaders  from  38 
States  visited  Washington  to  express  in- 
terest in  the  pending  higher  education 
legislation,  meet  their  elected  Represent- 
atives, and  discuss  among  themselves 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  their  sense  of  social  concern  and  de- 
sire to  participate  actively  In  public  af- 
fairs. These  young  people  have  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  helping  us 
reach  agreement  in  conference  on  the 
higher  education  bill. 

As  a  conferee,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Higher  Education,  I 
have  a  profound  respect  for  the  contri- 
bution of  these  young  people. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  which  has 
helped  bring  these  yoimg  people  together 
has  properly  sensed  the  contribution  that 
young  people  can  make  to  the  legislative 
process.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Con- 
gress should  pay  close  attention  to  the 
unanimous  interest  shown  by  these 
young  people  in  proposals  to  expand  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  work-study  and  in- 
ternships, arrangements  for  short-term 
or  part-time  employment,  or  volunteer 
service  by  students  while  they  are  at- 
tending college.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress knows  how  greatly  student  interest 
in  internship  assignments  has  grown  in 
recent  years.  Hardly  any  of  us  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  accept  all  the  offers  we  receive 
from  students  and  their  home  institu- 
tions for  summer  internships  and,  in- 
creasingly often,  similar  opportimities 
during  the  school  year.  Thus  I  am  led  to 
wonder  if  the  Federal  Government  is  yet 
doing  enough  to  accommodate  this  new 
thrust  of  student  interest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Washington,  with  its  enormous  ar- 
ray of  Government  bureaus,  almost  all  of 
which  are  carrjdng  out  studies  or  experi- 
mental programs  from  which  students 
could  learn  a  great  deal,  should  be  a  cen- 
ter for  various  experimental  efforts  to 
combine  higher  education  and  public  af- 
fairs on  a  scale  not  hitherto  attempted. 

It  has  been  with  the  greatest  of  inter- 
est that  I  have  learned  of  a  proposal  for 
a  summer  student  program  combining 
internships  with  organized  courses.  The 
program  will  run  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
summer  of  1972  for  aroimd  100  students, 
each  of  whom  will  have  a  ful-time  in- 
ternship asfdgnm^it,  paid  or  unpaid,  in 
an  agency  or  ofiSce  in  Washington  whose 


work  is  somehow  relevant  to  the  study 
of  a  major  theme  of  public  policy.  The 
program  is  being  cosponsored  by  three 
organizations:  Mount  Vernon  College,  a 
local  2-year  women's  college — although 
some  of  the  seminars  will  be  offered  by 
Georgetown  University  and  Catholic 
University;  Organization  Response,  a 
nonprofit  collaborative  of  scholars  and 
scientists  working  to  promote  iimovation 
in  institutions  of  learning;  and  the  Na- 
tional Student  Educational  Fund,  a  non- 
profit educational  organization  repre- 
senting over  100  student  governments 
around  the  country. 

The  title  of  the  program  is  "A  Capital 
Learning  Experience."  The  program  will 
offer  a  number  of  study  areas,  induing 
"Science  and  the  Citizen,"  "New  Towns," 
"Technology  Assessment  and  the  Quality 
of  Life,"  "Dynamics  of  American  For- 
eign Policy,"  "Environmental  Quality," 
"Institutional  Change  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  Research,"  "Health  Care  and 
Public  Policy,"  "Television  and  Popular 
Education  in  America,"  and  "Urban 
Ethnology  Field  Techniques." 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  program  will  hold  an  open 
conference  for  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. Government  agencies,  associa- 
tions, students,  and  others  who  might  be 
interested  in  participating  in  a  similar 
venture  during  the  academic  year  or 
next  summer.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
conference  to  be  sponsored  by  the  office 
of  progrson  development,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  which  is  administer- 
ing a  grant  to  the  university  from  the 
Nationsd  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties which  provides,  in  part,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  work-study  office  in 
the  ccmsortium  of  universities  to  serve 
local  institutions  and,  perhaps,  other  col- 
leges and  universities  elsewhere. 

Increasingly  often  students  are  inter- 
ested in  seelcing  and  receiving  regular 
academic  credit  for  the  studies  they 
carry  out  in  agencies  and  offices.  Unless 
a  suitably  qualified  scholar  or  scientist 
is  familiar  with  their  work  such  credit 
can  be  hard  to  arrange.  And  yet,  if  the 
learning  is  genuine,  and  the  student 
completes  the  assignment  he  or  she  has 
undertaken,  it  seems  like  a  very  good 
idea  to  secure  academic  recognition  for 
it.  To  do  so  might  help  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  faculty  time  and  facilities  in 
institutions  of  higher  education,  while 
also  recognizing  that  the  entire  com- 
munity has  at  least  a  potential  contri- 
bution to  make  to  higher  education. 

The  organizers  of  "A  Capital  Learn- 
ing Experience"  believe  that  a  promis- 
ing way  for  students  to  arrange  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  their  summer  study  ef- 
forts would  be  to  enroll  in  a  seminar  re- 
lated to  the  topic  they  are  working  on 


in  their  host  agencies  or  offices.  The  in- 
structor of  each  seminar  will  be  prepared 
to  help  students  secure  credit,  not  just 
for  their  classroom  work  in  a  weekly 
seminar,  but  also  for  the  work  they  have 
carried  out  in  an  agency  or  office,  so  long 
as  it  is  directly  relevant  to  the  topic  of 
the  seminar.  The  range  of  initial  offer- 
ings is  fairly  broad  and  might  become 
more  extensive  in  the  future.  Agencies 
are  encouraged  to  contact  the  organizers 
of  the  program  about  student  interns 
they  have  already  selected  for  this  sum- 
mer who  might  want  to  enroll. 

The  organizers  of  the  program  have 
invited  students  seelcing  internship  op- 
portimities  to  file  with  them  brief  state- 
ments of  their  capabilities  and  interests. 
Agencies  or  offices  hoping  to  find  suitably 
qualified  junior  staff  members  for  the 
summer  of  1972  might  contact  the  Na- 
tional Student  Educational  Fund  or  Or- 
ganization Response  if  they  are  prepared 
to  offer  an  internship  to  a  suitably  quali- 
fied student  to  carry  out  a  project  in  one 
of  the  policy  areas  chosen  for  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  organizers  of  the  program  are 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  internship 
prospects  they  have  identified  are  only 
that — possibilities,  and  no  more.  If  agen- 
cies are  interested,  the  prospects  could 
be  turned  into  actual  appointments  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  Oftentimes  agen- 
cies have  interesting  projects  which  can- 
not be  carried  out  for  lack  of  help.  A 
structured  program  through  which  these 
opportunities  could  be  advertised  or 
brought  to  the  attrition  of  students 
would  have  a  great  deal  to  commend  it. 

The  National  Student  Educational 
Fund  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization 
representing  student  governments  all 
over  the  country.  One  of  its  primary  pur- 
poses is  to  help  students  become  involved 
in  research  and  policy-oriented  intern- 
ships in  the  Washington  area.  Toward 
that  end  the  fund  is  prepared  to  enter 
into  simple  contracts  with  Government 
agencies  and  other  organizations  where- 
by the  fund  could  administer  blocks  of 
internship  stipends,  at  considerable  sav- 
ings to  agencies  in  redtape,  flexibility, 
and  simplicity.  The  advantage  to  agen- 
cies is  that  positions  created  for  full- 
time,  year-round  employees  would  not 
have  to  be  encumbered  for  students  on 
short-term  assignments.  Such  contracts 
could  include  provision  for  health  insur- 
Biice  and  tuition. 

In  1892  the  universities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  secured  legislation  au- 
thorizing Government  agencies  to  offer 
their  students  em^css  to  facilities  for 
study  and  research.  By  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901  (20  U.S.C.  91)  the  statute  was 
broadened  to  include  students  from  col- 
leges and  universities  elsewhere.  Because 
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of  the  rigidities  of  Government  employ- 
ment and  a  lack  of  any  obvious  method 
for  funding  such  appointments,  relative- 
ly little  was  done  by  way  of  introducing 
students  to  the  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  study  project  of  Government  de- 
partments. Today  we  are  more  sophisti- 
cated, and  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  much  more  interested.  This  seems  to 
be  an  opportune  time  for  an  expanded 
effort  to  include  students  in  the  enter- 
prise of  government. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  adopting  and  carrying  out  pol- 
icy rests  with  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  but  the  study  of  possi- 
bihties  and  needs  is  a  more  general  re- 
sponsibility, in  which  students  are  eager 
to  take  part.  Perhaps  we  should  encour- 
age more  programs  such  as  this  one  to 
open  up  the  governmental  process  to 
students,  faculty,  and  citizens  generally. 
In  hopes  that  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  will 
be  interested  in  these  possibilities,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  state- 
ment about  the  program  I  have  men- 
tioned be  entered  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  that  it  be  followed  by  a  few 
brief  excerpts  from  pertinent  publica- 
tions, collected  by  Organization  Re- 
sponse. 

A  Capitai.  Learning  Experience,  Summer  1972 
Students    are    Invited    to   submit   project 
outlines    for    policy-oriented    studies    they 
would  like  to  carry  out  in  Washington. 

Agencies  are  Invited  to  Inform  us  about 
challenging  policy  study  assignments,  paid 
or  unpaid.  In  which  they  are  prepared  to 
supervise  students. 
In  the  following  priority  areas : 
Science  and  the  Citizen;  New  Towns;  Tech- 
nology Assessment  and  the  Quality  of  IMe; 
Dynamics  of  Contemporary  American  For- 
eign Policy;  Comparative  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Systems;  Environmental  Quality;  In- 
stitutional Change  in  Higher  Education  and 
Research;    Health   Care   and  Public   Policy: 
Television  and  Popular  Education  In  Amer- 
ica; and  Urban  Ethnology  Field  Techniques. 
A  program   to  combine  Internships  with 
regular  seminars,  with  academic  credit  avail- 
able for  both  phases  of  the  program. 
Sponsored  by: 

Mount  Vernon  College,  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Poxhall  Road, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007,  an  Independ- 
ent two-year  woman's  college  located  in  a 
quiet  residential  section  of  Northwest  Wash- 
ington, accredited  by  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation. 

Organization:  Response,  a  nonprofit  colla- 
borative of  scholars  and  scientists  working 
to  promote  institutional  Innovation  In  the 
world  of  learning.  3233  P  Street,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2007;  a  priority  project  for  1972- 
73  Is  to  develop  new  institutional  mechanisms 
to  foster  learning  assignments  beyond  the 
campus. 

The  National  Student  Educational  Fund, 
representing  over  100  student  governments, 
working  to  expand  Internship  opportunity 
In  Washington.  1835  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006.  A  nonprofit  organization 
able  to  administer  student  stipends,  health 
Insurance,  and  Internship  plans. 

A  capital  learning  experiencb 
The  W8ishlngton,  D.C.  area  offers  unparal- 
leled resources  for  the  study  of  public  affairs. 
Apart  from  summer  Jobs  that  students  ar- 
range themselves  and  a  very  few  fall  or  spring 
term  cooperative  education  placements,  no 
systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  widen 
the  scope  of  opportunity  for  students  to  car- 
ry out  academically  related  projects  In  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the  offices 
of  national  associations.  As  a  first  step  to- 
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ward  a  more  intensive  use  of  study  opportu- 
nities m  the  Washington  area,  a  small  pilot 
project  is  planned  for  the  summer  of  1972: 
several  seminars  on  policy  topics,  designed 
as  an  academic  experience  for  students  pur- 
suing full-time  internships  or  work-study 
projects.  The  aim.  of  the  program  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  academic  value  of  field  ex- 
perience in  policy  studies.  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  Mount  Vernon  college  and  other 
educational  Institutions  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  will  sponsor  expanded  programs 
in  the  future,  both  In  summer  and  during 
the  school  year. 

general  summary 
A  Capital  Learning  Experience  Is  an  un- 
dergraduate program  designed  to  knit  to- 
gether on-the-job  or  field  experience  and 
academic  study.  Student  participants  will 
work  full-time  in  summer  Intern  positions  In 
government  or  social  action  agencies  and  In 
addition,  will  be  enrolled  in  seminars  taught 
by  members  of  the  policy  community  in 
Washington. 

The  aemlnars,  most  of  which  will  meet 
weekly  and  carry  three  hours  of  academic 
credit,  are  built  around  themes,  such  as 
•'Dynamics  of  Contemporary  American  For- 
eign Policy,"  "Health  Care  Delivery,"  and 
"Science  and  the  Citizen."  Seminars  will 
capitalize  on  the  internship  experience  of  the 
students  by  means  of  discussion,  by  supple- 
mentary reading,  by  providing  guidance  and 
perspective — In  brief,  by  affording  each  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  examine  and  reflect 
on  his  or  her  work  experience. 

Numerous  internships  have  already  been 
established  in  government  agencies  and  re- 
search establishments.  Most  of  these  are 
already  committed  for  1972.  Paying  summer 
Jobs  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  Job 
freeze  In  the  Federal  Government  but  a  very 
few  may  still  be  arranged  In  special  cases. 
Those  who  have  already  arranged  summer 
Jobs  in  policy-related  fields  sure  encouraged  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  seminars.  Students 
willing  to  pursue  study  assignment  as  volun- 
teers, without  stipends,  may  be  able  to  se- 
cure interesting  assignments,  of  consider- 
able potential  academic  value,  and  arrange 
to  receive  academic  credit  for  their  field  ex- 
perience in  addition  to  that  provided  through 
the  seminars.  Students  are  expected  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  reinforcing  relationship  be- 
tween the  seminars  and  their  work  In  offices 
and  laboratories — to  learn  at  first  hand  how 
knowledge  can  or  should  be  applied  to  social 
needs. 

This  program  Is  admittedly  experimental 
this  year.  For  that  reason,  the  students  we 
are  interested  In  at  this  point  are  those  who 
have  a  well-developed  interest  In  a  specific 
area — Ideally,  a  fairly  clear  notion  of  "what 
they  would  like  to  spend  the  summer  doing" 
or  those  who  have  already  arranged  Intern- 
ships. For  example,  a  biology  student  In- 
terested In  the  physiological  effects  of  noise 
might  well  be  an  Ideal  candidate  for  an 
internship  In  Congress  or  In  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  while  participat- 
ing in  a  seminar  on  Technology  Assessment 
and  the  Quality  of  Life. 

Also  because  this  first  year  is  experimental 
and  even  more  because  of  a  conscious  com- 
mitment to  administrative  flexibility,  we 
plan  to  make  available  a  niunber  of  options 
in  the  matter  of  academic  credit  and  In  or- 
ganization of  the  seminars.  However,  all  the 
seminars  established  for  the  srunmer  of  1972 
VTlll  carry  three  hours  of  academic  credit 
from  a  sponsoring  academic  Institution. 
Some  will  be  taught  by  regular  faculty  mem- 
bers of  area  colleges  and  universities,  such  as 
Georgetown  University.  Catholic  University, 
and  the  VB.  Naval  Academy.  Students  should 
arrange  to  have  program  credits  recognized 
by  their  home  institutions. 

Students  may  also  arrange  to  receive  aca- 
demic credit  for  their  internship  assign- 
ments; some  will  be  worth  three  hours,  some 
six  hours.  Other  Intern  assignments  may  not 
b«  eligible  for  academic  ex«dlt  or  >tud«ixts 
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may  wish  to  seek  credit  for  them.  Where 
a  student  wishes  to  undertake  an  assignment 
for  credit,  the  sponsoring  academic  Institu- 
tion will  assist  In  arranging  a  learning  con- 
tract whose  successful  performance  will  lead 
to  the  award  of  credit.  Where  the  Intern- 
ship does  carry  academic  credit,  the  intern- 
ship supervisor,  I.e.,  the  student's  on-the- 
job  supervisor  will  be  called  upon  to  certify 
that  the  assignment  was  ^tlsfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Each  seminar  will  have  about  ten  students. 
Its  Instructor  will  choose  the  members  of 
his  seminar  from  among  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  and  who  have  or  are  seeking 
appropriate  internship  assignments.  He  will 
also  have  a  role  In  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  Internship  will  be  convertible  to  academ- 
ic credit.  Further,  he  will  have  a  major  role 
In  scheduling.  As  noted  above,  most  seminars 
will  meet  weekly.  However,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  Internship  assignments  and 
arrangements  at  the  faculty  members'  insti- 
tutions, they  may  meet  more  often,  or  less 
often  and  more  Intensively.  For  example,  the 
seminar  whose  major  academic  orientation 
Is  anthropology  may  be  scheduled  to  allow 
for  more  Intensive  class  meetings  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  program. 

OFFERINGS 

Science  and  the  Citizen,  an  exploration  of 
the  unfulfilled  popular  dimension  of  science, 
development  of  programs  to  advance  the 
public  understanding  of  science. 

Instructor  (tentative) :  Wilton  S.  Dillon, 
anthropologist  and  student  of  communica- 
tions processes  in  society.  Director.  Office  of 
Seminars.  Smithsonian  Institution;  former 
staff  member,  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Author.  Gifts  and  Nations  (1968). 

Internship  Prospects:  Mostly  volunteer, 
with  science  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  or  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  or  assist  In  developing  popular 
exposition  to  be  offered  In  conjunction  with 
the  December.  1972  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Offered  by:  Mount  Vernon  College.  June 
26-September  1,  1972.  Three  credit  hours. 
Tuition:  $165.00.  Field  experience  credit  by 
arrangement. 

Preparation :  Sociology,  science,  education, 
cultural  studies. 

New  Towns,  Planning  and  design  of  ex- 
perimental  cities    and   towns,    government 
support  of  new  towns,  role  of  new  technology 
In  human  settlements. 
Instructor:  being  arranged. 
Internship    Prospects:    Mostly   volunteer, 
with  new  communities,  such  as  Columbia, 
Maryland  (The  Rouse  Corporation) .  Reston. 
Virginia,  or  others,  or  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  tirban  re- 
search groups,  or  committees  of  the  Congress. 
Offered  by:  Mount  Vernon  College,  June 
26-September  1,  1972.  Three  credit  hours. 
Tuition:  $165.00.  Field  experience  credit  by 
arrangement. 

Preparation:  Political  science,  architecture, 
city  planning,  or  urban  studies. 

Technology  Assessment  and  the  Quality  of 
Life,  detailed  predictive  studies  of  the  Im- 
pact of  new  products  and  technological 
change  on  communities,  the  environment, 
and  Individuals. 

Instructor:  being  arranged. 
Internship  Prospects:  Mostly  volunteer, 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation,  en- 
gineering consulting  flrms,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, or  other  regulatory  bodies. 

Offered  by:  Mount  Vernon  CoUege.  June 
a6-September  1,  1972.  Three  credit  hours. 
Tuition:  $165.00.  Field  experience  credit  by 
arrangement. 

Preparation:  Upperclass  work  In  a  techni- 
cal or  analytic  discipline,  such  as  chemistry: 
studies  of  tolerances;  experience  with  testing 
consumer  products;  or  safety  research. 

Dynamics  of  American  Foreign  Policy, 
exploration  of  fourteen  current  lasuM  con- 
ftootlng  poltoy-maken.  Slinulatlon  axsrotMS 
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will  be  employed  as  a  means  of  eipllcatlng 
relationships  assiuned  to  operate  in  the  for- 
eign policy  f  onnulatlon  process,  and  exposure 
to  foreign  afTalrs  agencies  will  be  provided 
to  enable  students  to  derive  insights  Into  the 
policy-making  process  from  practitioners. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  student  participation. 

Instructor:  Charles  W.  Kegley,  Assistant 
Professor  of  International  PoUtlcs,  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University.  Co- 
editor.  After  Vietnam:  The  Future  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  (Doubleday  Anchor  Books. 
1971) 

Offered  by:  Georgetown  University  Sum- 
mer School,  registration  fee  $16.00;  tuition 
(3  credits  hours) :  $181.00.  Extra  credit  avaU- 
able  through  the  Independent  Study  Program 
through  arrangement  with  the  Instructor. 
Internship  Prospects:  Mostly  volunteer, 
with  embassies,  the  World  Bank,  Department 
of  State,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, or  various  International  policy  asso- 
ciations. 

Preparation:  Developed  Interests  In  inter- 
national affairs,  political  science,  govom- 
ment,  or  foreign  area  studies. 

Comparative  Political  and  Economic  Sys- 
tems, scholarly  analysis  of  and  systematic 
Instruction  In  comparative  economic  and 
political  systems  In  the  world.  (No  further 
applications  for  1972) 

A  six-week  program,  fully  enrolled  for  the 
summer  of  1972,  combining  two  courses. 
"Comparative  Political  Systems"  and  "Com- 
parative Economic  Systems,"  with  Intern- 
ships In  a  wide  variety  of  agencies.  Congres- 
sional offices,  and  associations.  For  applica- 
tion materials  for  the  summer  of  1973  write 
to  Mrs.  Kathleen  Teague,  Executive  Secretary, 
Charles  Edison  Memorial  Youth  Fund.  2121 
P  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  222,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037.  Tuition:  about  $350  (subject  to 
change) 

Instructor:  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  Profes- 
sor of  Economics,  Georgetown  University. 

Environmental  Quality,  human  environ- 
mental dependence,  basic  biological  and 
social  processes  influenced  by  the  physical 
environment,  human  ecology,  and  policy 
applications  of  the  above. 

Instructor:  Denis  Hayes.  Fellow  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholan 
Smithsonian  Institution;  National  Organizer, 
Earth  Day,  1970. 

Offered  by:  Mount  Vernon  College.  June  26- 
September  1,  1972.  Three  credit  hours.  Tui- 
tion: $165.00.  Field  experience  credit  by 
arrangement. 

Preparation:  Biology,  ecology,  or  environ- 
mental studies  or  projects. 

Institutional  Change  In  Higher  Education 
and  Research,  the  social  responses  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  to  new  public  expectations, 
alternative  institutions,  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Institutions. 

Instructor :  Dr.  Philip  C.  Bltterbush.  Chair- 
man. Organization  Response,  a  nonprofit  col- 
laborative of  scholcurs  and  scientists  working 
toward  Improvement  In  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Former  Director  of  Academic  Programs, 
Smithsonian  Institution;  former  staff  mem- 
ber. Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Editor, 
The  Bankruptcy  of  Academic  Policy  (1972); 
Scientific  Institutions  of  the  Future  (1972). 
Internship  Prospects:  Volunteer  asslgn- 
ments  to  assist  In  developing  futuire  Issues  of 
PROMETHEUS,  an  analytic  policy  review  for 
institutional  leaders  and  others  concerned 
with  future  directions  of  the  world  of  learn- 
ing; studies  In  educational  associations. 

Offered  by:  Mount  Vernon  CoUege,  June 
26-September  1,  1972.  Three  credit  hours. 
Tuition:  $165.00.  Field  experience  credit  by 
arrangement. 

Preparation:  History,  sociology,  or  Institu- 
tional change  projects. 

Health  Care  and  Public  Policy,  a  critical 
examination  of  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem and  the  Federal  Government's  role. 

Instructor:  Dr.  Alan  Kaplan,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor, School  of  Law,  American  University; 
staff  member  ,  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Health  and  Society. 
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Internship  Prospects:  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  medical  education  associations, 
consulting  firms,  research  establishments, 
Congressional  committees. 

Offered  by:  Mount  Vernon  CoUege,  Jime 
26-September  1,  1972.  Three  credit  hours. 
Tuition:  $166.00.  Field  experience  credit  by 
arrangement. 

Preparation:  Social  studies,  economics,  or 
sociology. 

Television  and  popular  education  in  Amer- 
ica, an  exploration  of  public  policies  which 
might  enhance  the  contribution  of  the  media 
to  education. 

Instructor:  Lt.  Robert  Clark  Weller,  In- 
structor, TJS.  Naval  Academy.  Conducting 
course,  spring  term.  1972  on  experimental  ap- 
plications of  television  In  education. 

Internship  Prospects :  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting.  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  educa- 
tional associations. 

Offered  by:  Mount  Vernon  College.  June 
26-September  1,  1972.  Three  credit  hovirs. 
Tuition:  $165.00.  Field  experience  credit  by 
arrangement. 

Preparation:  Communication,  literature, 
popular  culture. 

Urbtm  Ethnology  Field  Techniques,  an  In- 
tensive experience  In  observing  social  con- 
ditions. 

Instructor:  Dr.  Michael  Kenny,  Director  of 
the  Field  School  and  Professor  of  Cultural 
Anthropology,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington,  D.C.  20017.  Phone  (202) 
529-6000,  ext.  605/6. 

Offered  by:  Catholic  University  of  America. 
6  credit  hours.  Tuition:  (graduate)  $366.00; 
(undergraduate)  $306.00.  This  course  will  run 
from  June  19  through  August  11.  The  first 
and  last  weeks  will  be  Intensive  seminar- 
workshops.  The  rest  of  the  period  will  be 
given  over  to  intensive  field  observation.  Ap- 
plications should  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Preparation:  Social  studies,  anthropology, 
urban  studies. 

Other  Subjects.  Applicants  may  send  proj- 
ect outlines  and  statements  of  educational 
backgrotmd.  We  will  attempt  to  assist  in 
placement  of  referral  to  other  agencies. 

1972  TncxauM — exploratory  phase 
The  seminars  listed  herein  are  expected  to 
be  offered  If  ten  or  more  suitably  qualified 
students  apply.  In  order  to  be  considered 
each  student  must  have  arranged  a  work- 
study  or  mtemShlp  appointment  In  a  Wash- 
ington area  agency  or  organization  directly 
relevant  to  the  seminar  topic,  or  seek  such 
an  Internship  through  our  program  offices. 
No  students  will  be  accepted  for  any  seminar 
until  the  exploratory  phase  has  been  con- 
cluded and  Mount  Vernon  College  or  other 
academic  sponsor  has  agreed  to  offw  the 
seminar. 

ACCEPTANCE 

As  soon  as  applications  for  a  particular 
seminar  reach  the  minimum  level  (generally 
eight  or  ten)  set  by  the  Instructor  and  the 
academic  sponsor,  students  wUI  be  accepted 
by  formal  notice  In  writing.  Internships  may 
be  arranged  at  any  time.  Offers  for  both  paid 
and  unpaid  internships  will  generally  be 
made  by  agencies  or  offices  direct  to  students 
who  have  applied  through  this  program. 

application  procedttbzs 

Each  student  should  submit  two  copies  of 
the  following: 

1.  Cover  sheet  {toith  items  in  the  follow- 
ing order  double  spaced) 

1.  Institute  (no  student  should  apply  to 
more  than  one) . 

2.  Name  of  student. 

3.  Address  (dormitory,  box  number,  etc.). 

4.  Telephone  Niimber. 
6.  Name  of  Institution. 

6.  Address  of  Institution. 

7.  Major  (or  expected  major)  and  degree 
for  which  enroUed,  date  expected. 

8.  State  whether  health  insurance  cover- 
age, family  or  coUege,  would  be  in  effect  In 
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Washington,  D.C.  from  late  Jvine  through 
early  September,  1972. 

0.  Preference  for  dormitory  residence  or 
residence  in  community. 

10.  Write  "Stipend  Necessary"  If  a  paid  In- 
ternship Is  necessary  In  order  for  you  to 
participate  In  this  program. 

Write  "Prepared  to  Volunteer"  If  no  paid 
Internship  can  be  arranged. 

2.  Capability  statement 
Outline  of  courses  completed.  Including 
grades  and  name  of  Instructor,  with  a  phrase 
or  two  regarding  the  skills  acquired.  List  of 
previous  employment  or  special  projects,  ex- 
tra-ciuTlcular  activities  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Institute,  and  other  Information 
that  might  help  to  establish  your  qualifica- 
tions to  pursue  an  Internship  or  work-study 
assignment.  Items  under  preparation  In  the 
preceding  list  are  examples  Of  areas  of  ca- 
pability relevant  to  particular  policy  topics, 
but  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  pre- 
requisites. Indicate  the  dates  when  you  could 
be  available  In  the  Washington  area  If  ac- 
cepted for  the  program.  This  statement 
should  be  factual  and  objective,  and  a  fair 
representation  of  your  capabilities.  No  more 
than  600  words,  normally  about  half  that 
many. 

3.  Project  outline 
A  description.  In  your  ovm  words,  of  a  sub- 
ject you  would  like  to  explore  or  study,  a  line 
of  policy  you  would  like  to  review,  or  the  kind 
of  project  with  which  you  would  like  to  be- 
come associated.  Specify  the  agency  or  office 
which  might  best  accommodate  such  work. 
Students  who  have  already  arranged  mtern- 
shlps  should  Indicate  the  period  of  their 
appointment,  supervisor  (If  known),  and 
name  of  agency  or  organization.  This  project 
outline  and  the  capability  statement  wUl  be 
used  by  our  program  staff  In  attempting  to 
arrange  Internships.  Their  Intent  Is  to  de- 
scribe what  you  have  learned,  what  you  would 
like  to  learn,  and  (briefly)  how  you  might 
hope  to  go  about  doing  so. 

application  address 
A  Capital  Learning  Experience,   the  Na- 
tional Student   Educational   Fund.   1835   K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
application  processing 
We  wUl  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  appli- 
cation with  a  description  of  the  seminar  for 
which  you  have  applied,   and   biographical 
Information  about  the  instructor.  Students 
should  use  this  descriptive  material  In  secur- 
ing advance  approval  of  their  college  or  uni- 
versity for  seminar  credit. 

By  the  second  week  of  May  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  advise  whether  or  not  an  mtemshlp 
could  be  arranged.  Students  receiving  Intern- 
ship appointments  In  the  Interim  should  no- 
tify the  program.  Letters  of  final  advice  about 
the  program  will  be  mailed  In  the  second 
week  of  May  or  soon  thereafter.  Learning 
contracts  for  field  experience  credit  need  not 
be  cast  In  final  form  before  students  arrive  In 
Washington. 

Sponsoring  academic  Institutions  are  not 
necessarily  committed  to  offering  the  semi- 
nars described  herein.  The  purpose  of  this 
announcement  Is  to  Invite  applications 
which.  If  received  In  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality,  will  make  It  possible  to  proceed. 

OFFERS    OF    INTERNSHIPS 

Agencies  or  offices  willing  to  offer  paid  or 
unpMd  Internships  to  students  with  Interests 
In  any  of  the  policy  subjects  listed  In  this  an- 
nouncement are  Invited  to  contact  Miss 
Kathleen  Paasch,  Executive  Secretary,  Or- 
ganization Response,  32S3  P  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30007.  Telephone  (202)333- 
1866. 

AM    INVITATION    TO    PARTICIPATS 

We  extend  thU  Invitation  to  students, 
faciUty  members,  educators,  and  potsntlal 
host  establishments.  We  hope  to  arrange  a 
program  of  learning  assignments  and  semi- 
nars that  may  test  the  capacity  of  a  major 
city  and  its  human  resources  to  support  stu- 
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dent-lnltlated  learning.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  offer  all  of  the  seminars  listed  herein  un- 
less students  planning  or  hoping  to  spend  the 
summer  In  Washington  on  academically  re- 
lated projects  contact  us  before  the  end  of 
April.  We  offer  to  do  our  best  to  arrange 
rewarding  Internship  assignments  and  semi- 
nars. By  so  doing  we  hope  we  are  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  future.  Agencies  and  col- 
leges unable  to  participate  In  1972  are  In- 
vited to  Inform  us  of  their  interests  for  1973 
and  beyond.  We  will  try  to  bring  such  in- 
formation to  the  notice  of  all  who  noay  be 
Interested. 

Pktkk  Cote, 
President,   National   Student   £duco- 
tional  Fund. 

Dr.  EnjExir  Kukks, 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Atfairs, 
Mount  Vernon  College. 

Dr.  Philip  C.  Ritterbttsh, 
Chairman,  Organization  Response. 

On   THK   DESIKABIUTT    OF    InTOLVING    CoIXEOB 

Students   in    Business    and    Communitt 
Ait  Ants 

(Complied  by  PhUlp  C.  Rltterbush,  Chair- 
man, Organization  Response,  a  Wash- 
ington-based collaborative  of  scholars  and 
managers  working  In  support  of  programs  of 
off-campus  study.  Dr.  Rltterbush  formerly 
served  as  Director  of  Academic  Programs, 
Smithsonian  Institution.) 

RELEVANT  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  1B70'S 

It  Is  paramount  In  our  democratic  sys- 
tem that  each  Individual,  as  a  responsible 
citizen,  participate  actively  In  appropriate 
matters  pertaining  to  education.  There  are 
many  areas  In  which  biislness  and  Industry 
can  effectively  participate  In  the  enrich- 
ment and  betterment  of  education.  In  order 
to  reap  the  maximum  benefit  of  this  par- 
ticipation, a  qualllled  person  of  appropriate 
rank  should  be  designated  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  education  levels, 
to  coordinate  and  encourage  business,  In- 
dustry-education cooperation  particularly  In 
those  areas  where  business  and  Industry  are 
In  a  position  to  make  unique  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  education  overall. 
These  may  include  among  others : 

1.  Encouraging  and  suppwrtlng  programs 
at  all  levels  of  education  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
all — students,  teachers,  employees,  and  the 
public  at  large — of  the  contributions  and 
Inherent  potentialities  of  our  system  of  com- 
petitive private  enterprise  and  democratic 
government. 

2.  Providing  current  Information  on 
specific  areas  of  educational  emphasis  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  current  and  future  man- 

Twwer  and  new  knowledge  nee<^  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry. 

3.  Assisting  In  the  extension  and  Improve- 
ment of  technical -vocational  educational 
programs  aimed  at  Improving  the  employ- 
ability  of  youths  and  adults. 

4.  Sharing  programs,  techniques,  and 
methodology  developed  in  Industrial  training 
activities  with  educational  institutions  and 
others  conducting   training  programs. 

5.  Participating  In  programs  of  cooperative 
education  (work-study  programs)  and  sum- 
mer employment  for  students,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators. 

9.  Encouraging  the  active  participation  of 
company  personnel  In  educational  activities 
at  all  levels. 

By:  Education  Conunlttee  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers. 

From:  Official  Policy  Positions  1971. 

NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITT    PROGRAM    OP   COOP- 
ERATIVE   EDUCATION 

Cooperative  Education  at  Northeastern 
University  Is  a  program  providing  for  the 
coverage  of  a  full -time  Job  62  weeks  of  the 
year  through  the  use  of  two  students  on  an 
alternating  work-study  schedvUe.  Through 
meaningful  work  experience  in  one  or  mora 
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fields,  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
perceive  the  integration  of  theory  and  Its 
application  In  the  real  world.  Paid  assign- 
ments, which  enable  the  student  to  partici- 
pate In  a  training  program  or  complete  a 
specific  Job,  foster  the  growth  of  qualities 
such  as  responsibility.  Initiative,  and  coop- 
eration with  others.  Through  this  exposure 
he  is  better  able  to  determine  where  his 
Interests  lie  and  where  his  chances  for  suc- 
cess are  greatest. 

Northeastern  University's  quarter  system 
provides  for  three  work  periods  each  year. 
One  consists  of  26  consecutive  weeks,  from 
the  middle  of  June  until  December,  followed 
by  two  13-week  work  periods  In  the  other 
half  year. 

A  cooperative  employer  gains  the  services 
of  Intelligent  and  motivated  men  and  women 
to  perform  duties  that  might  free  some  of  the 
professionals  to  do  the  work  for  which  they 
are  trained.  As  the  student  matures  and  be- 
comes more  familiar  with  the  departmental 
operations,  he  is  able  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility. Employers  are  also  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  evaluating  potential  career 
employees  In  a  working  situation  prior  to 
making  any  long-term  commitments. 

In  these  times,  when  students  are  earnestly 
Interested  in  making  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  society,  employment  with  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  may  enable  them  to  do 
so  in  a  positive  manner.  The  students'  experi- 
ences also  provide  the  campus  with  good 
feedback  on  the  progress  being  made  by  their 
government  in  solving  ciurent  problems. 

Also  available  from:  Roy  la.  Wooldrldge, 
Dean  of  Coop)eratlve  Education,  The  Co-Op 
Handbook  1971-1972:  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity, 360  Huntingdon  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
02116. 

WORK-STUDT   PROPOSALS   AND   RETURNING 
VETERANS 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Scheuer,  has  recently  Introduced 
two  imaginative  new  legislative  proposals 
aimed  at  aiding  returning  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  (One  has  been  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  now 
pending  In  the  Congress.)  They  are  well  on 
their  way  through  the  legislative  process  and 
I  think  It  is  not  too  early  to  take  note  of 
their  significance. 

The  new  program  added  as  section  426  of 
the  House -passed  bill  would  authorize  $50 
million  yearly  to  support  new  opportunities 
for  part-time  off-campus  work  for  veterans 
and  other  students  in  community  service, 
and  would  thereby  combine  financial  assist- 
ance with  meaningful,  useful  employment. 

The  following  article  by  Jim  Castelll  of  the 
Catholic  News,  the  newspaper  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  describes  these  pro- 
grams and  I  commend  It  to  your  attention: 

"The  work  study  program  Is  an  addition 
to  the  current  work  study  program  which, 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 
aided  375,000  students  at  2386  institutions 
last  year.  The  current  system  promotes  the 
creation  of  new  on-campus  Jobs,  mostly 
clerical.  The  Scheuer  amendment  would  use 
$60,000,000,  a  third  of  the  current  budget, 
only  for  off-campus  Jobs  which  were  Involved 
in  community  service.  In  such  areas  as  en- 
vironmental quality,  health  care,  education, 
welfare,  public  safety,  crime  prevention  and 
control,  transportation,  recreation,  housing 
and  neighborhood  improvement,  rural  devel- 
opment, conservation,  beautlficatlon,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  com- 
munity Improvement! 

"The  funds  would  go  to  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies  and  to  governments 
which  can  provide  community  service  pro- 
grams, and  will  pay  full  salary  .  .  .  The  40,- 
000 — 50,000  students  and  vets  In  the  program 
could  earn  about  $1200  for  the  school  year. 
This  plus  $180  a  month  OI  benefits  and  sum- 
mer earnings  would  mean  an  annual  Income 
of  about  $4000,  hardly  enough  for  a  family 
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man,  as  Scheuer  points  out,  but  enough  for 
a  single  vet,  and  more  than  many  have  now." 

By:  Congressman  Michael,  Harrington  of 
Massachusetts,  19  October  1971. 

Prom:  Congressional  Record,  pp.  11066-6. 

SOME    ANCIENT    WISDOIC 

"I  hear  and  I  forget . . . 

I  see  and  I  remember 

I  do  and   I   understand." — Confucius. 

From:  an  official  announcement,  Wake 
Forest  University  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement. 

PROPOSALS  LEADING  TO  CREATION  OF  SPECIAL  CO> 
OPERATIVE  PROGRAM  BETWEEN  BUSINESSES 
AND  UNIVERSITT   OF  DATTON,  OHIO 

We  need  these  young  people,  now.  We  need 
their  energy,  their  talent,  and  their  skills.  We 
need  their  Imagination  and  fresh  points  of 
view.  We  need  the  courage  they  have  that  al- 
lows them  to  Innovate  so  boldly.  We  hear  a 
lot  of  talks  these  days  about  the  military- 
Industrial  complex."  I  would  like  to  see  us 
encourage  the  Idea  of  the  "educational -in- 
dustrial complex." — the  concept  that  Ameri- 
can universities  and  Industry  have  a  close 
and  ongoing  relationship  which  Is  a  true 
partnership  for  human  progress. 

By:  William  Verity,  Jr.,  President,  Armco 
Steel  Corporation. 

From:  report  on  Project  Interface,  Office 
of  the  Vice  President,  University  of  Dayton. 

BT   THE   DIRECTOR    OF   THE    PEACE   CORPS    (NOW 
THE    U.S.    ACTION    AOENCT) 

"Higher  education  has  to  loosen  Its  em- 
brace on  the  student  body.  It  has  to  tear 
down  the  walls  that  keep  the  students  in 
and  the  greater  world  out.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  true  'higher'  education  should  be  in- 
tellectually based,  but  not  limited  to  pi^>ers 
and  exams,  it  must  also  be  an  education  that 
brings  the  individual  into  an  informed,  use- 
ful relationship  with  his  fellow  man.  He 
knows  that  he  is  a  human  being,  knows 
where  he  comee  from,  makee  his  peace  with 
where  he  is  going,  and  Is  pleased  to  share 
the  Journey,  brief  as  It  is,  with  many  others 
along  the  way. 

"In  this  age  of  color  television,  sattilltes. 
Teflon,  and  dlgit«a,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  strong  Idealism  of  people  who  also 
seem  so  comfortable  in  our  material  world. 
But  it  is  genuine.  And  the  challenge  to  higher 
education  is  to  nourish  and  encourage  It,  not 
stifle  It." 

By:  Hon.  Joseph  Blatchford,  Director,  VS. 
Action  Agency,  Watiilngton,  D.C. 

From:  Commencement  Address,  Bowling 
Green  UnlTorsity,  12  June  1971. 

IS    TOOTH    WnXJNO    TO    COOPERATE    WITH    THE 

ESTABLISHMENT? 

"There  is  broad  agreement  among  studenAa 
and  astablishment  leaders  on  many  of  the 
most  pressing  areas  of  domestic  social  need 
that  warrant  attention — ^poverty,  race  rela- 
tions, pollution,  reform  of  the  political  proc- 
ess and  the  legal  system. 

"Beneath  their  anger  (over  student  acts 
of  violence) ,  establishment  leaders  are  keen- 
ly Interested  in  woiidng  with  the  students, 
sympathetic  to  their  goals  and  even  their 
feelings; 

"Beneath  their  mistrust  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  majority  of  students  want  to  work 
with  establishment  leaders; 

"The  majority  of  the  media  to  the  con- 
trary, the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  stu- 
dent body  Is  moderate,  antlvlolent,  and  de- 
sirous of  working  within  the  system; 

"Millions  of  students  especially  the  fore* 
runner  group,  are  ready  to  devote  time  and 
effort,  at  minimal  compensation  and  at  the 
cost  of  postponing  their  individual  career 
paths,  to  working  toward  the  solution  of 
pressing  social  problems." 

(Of  business  surveyed  in  1970  by  Daniel 
Yankelovloh,  Inc.  some  73-76%  of  Indus- 
trial/retail establishments  Indicated  Inter- 
est and  wllllngness  In  collaborating  with  col- 
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lege  students;  1%  of  banks  and  Insuianoa 
companies;  and  71%  of  utilities  and  trans- 
portation companies.  "There  Is  enormous 
frustrated  desire  (among  business  leaders) 
to  establish  dialogue  with  these  young  peo- 
ple.") _ 

By:  The  Task  Force  on  Youth,  Office  ot 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Srd. 

From:  Youth  and  the  BBtabllshment:  A 
Report  on  Research  ...  by  Daniel  Yanke- 
lovlch,  Inc.  (N.T.:  JDR  Srd  Fund,  1971). 

NONTSAOrnONAL  STUDY 

"We  find  enormous  Interest  and  consider- 
able activity  in  non-tradltlonal  education  al- 
ready evident  throughout  the  country.  Most 
recently  the  external  degree  has  been  receiv- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  attention,  but  other 
non-tradltlonal  approaches  are  also  being  at- 
tempted more  widely,  than  we  had  supposed 
to  be  the  case.  There  Is  a  great  emotional 
surge,  among  educators  and  the  lay  public 
alike,  toward  a  postsecondary  educational 
system  with  more  flexibility  than  heretofore 
and  with  more  options  from  which  the  Indi- 
vidual shovUd  be  able  to  choose,  regardless  of 
age  or  circumstances.  The  reasons  for  such 
interest  vary  but  there  Is  no  question  that  It 
exists.  Educators  have  their  major  concern 
centered  In  desirable  academic  change  .  .  ." 

By:  Commission  on  Non-traditional  Study, 
created  under  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  In  1971. 

From:  New  Dimensions  for  the  Learner;  A 
First  Look  at  the  Prospects  for  Non-Tradi- 
tional Study  (1971). 

THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

"We  have  not  been  very  Inventive  about 
how  to  relate  studies  and  experience  or 
thought  and  action,  and  the  result  can  be 
frustration,  or  apathy,  or  even  revulsion  on 
the  part  of  good  students.  There  Is  an  ex- 
citement and  an  important  feedback  that 
comes  from  acttially  seeing  and  experiencing 
the  relevance  of  intellectual  exercises. 

"Unquestionably,  the  notion  that  know- 
ledge can  and  should  be  pursued  for  its  own 
sake  Is  at  the  heart  of  our  lack  of  Interest 
in  connecting  studies  and  concerns.  We  pay 
the  price  In  student  disinterest  and  in  the 
proliferation  of  activities  which  do  not  have 
the  discipline  of  Intellectual  content.  A  closer 
coordination  of  the  student's  two  lives  would 
bring  the  university  into  better  focus  and  It 
would  serve  to  aid  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate extracurricular  activities,  as  well  as 
add  an  Important  stlm\ilus  to  Intellectual 
growth." 

By:  James  A.  Perkins,  then  President. 
Cornell  University. 

From:  The  University  in  Transition  (1966) . 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  READING 

Asa  Knowles  and  Associates,  Handbook  ot 
Cooperative  Education,  $12.60,  from  Joasey- 
Bass,  Inc.,  616  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94111. 


A  VIEWPOINT  ON  SCHOOL  BUSING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  we  all  receive  constituent  letters 
that  make  a  particularly  strong  impres- 
sion on  us.  Earlier  this  year,  I  received  a 
copy  of  such  a  letter  from  Stanley  Efnm 
of  Minneapolis  on  the  busing  issue. 

In  a  forceful  yet  reasoned  manner,  Mr. 
Ef  ron  outlined  his  concerns  to  President 
Nixon  about  the  need  for  continued  na- 
tional commitment  to  integrated  edu- 
cation. 
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I  include  Mr.  Efron's  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Rice  &  Efron, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  21,  1972. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  I  am  a  white  law- 
yer, with  nineteen  years  of  practice  at  the 
law,  and  some  small  reputation  In  my  com- 
munity for  knowing  what  I  am  doing.  I  have 
four  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  in 
the  public  school  system  in  the  City  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  fourth  who  will  be  entering 
shortly,  have  been  involved  in  public  school 
matters  since  my  oldest  child  entered  kin- 
dergarten some  eight  years  ago,  have  served 
two  terms  as  President  of  the  P.T.A.  of  an 
elementary  school  located  In  my  fairly  affiu- 
ent  neighborhood,  have  served  one  term  as 
the  President  of  my  high  school  district 
P.TJi.,  and  spent  one  year  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Minneapolis  Citizens  School  Facili- 
ties Committee. 

I  give  you  my  background  only  so  that  you 
will  be  aware  that  I  am  not  speaking  In  the 
abstract  about  school  matters  as  many  poli- 
ticians seem  to  be  In  the  most  recent  past. 
This  letter  Is  occasioned  by  the  text  of  your 
announcement  on  busing  broadcast  Thurs- 
day night  on  radio  and  television.  I  have 
read  and  examined  the  text  carefully. 

My  own  position  is  well  known.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  busing  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  In  our  schools,  provided 
there  is  quality  Integrated  education  at  the 
end  of  the  bus  ride  and  provided  travel  dis- 
tances for  students  within  the  area  can  be 
established  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
travel  time.  In  a  metropolitan  area  such  as 
this,  a  maximum  travel  area  of  three  miles 
Is  desired.  I  have  spoken  out  In  favor  of  this 
type  of  busing  many  times  over  many  years 
as  a  useful  tool  when  other  methods  of 
achieving  the  end  to  segregation  fall  short 
of  that  goal. 

I  flnd  that  many  white  and  black  people 
in  this  community  share  that  view.  I  am  not 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  moat  white  Ameri- 
cans share  that  view.  Most  white  Americans, 
In  my  experience,  love  slogans  such  as  "I 
am  opposed  busing  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance".  Such  slogans  are  actually 
meaningless. 

I  wo\ild  dearly  like  to  know  bow  we  can 
stop  busing  In  a  way  that  will  provide  better 
education  for  every  child  In  America  "in  a 
desegregated  school  system".  I  have  examined 
your  speech  very  carefully  to  flnd  out  how  T7e 
get  a  desegregated  school  system.  You  raised 
the  question  "How  can  we  end  segregation  In 
a  way  that  it  does  not  result  in  more  busing?" 
You  do  not  answer  It.  I  Invite  you  to  answer 
it.  That  answer  was  not  in  yova  speech,  and 
is  certainly  not  in  the  outline  of  your  legisla- 
tive propoBtAa. 

As  a  lawyer  I  am  fearful  of  your  Intemper- 
ate remarks  regarding  the  Judicial  system.  I 
have  often  been  unhappy  by  the  decisions  of 
lower  courts  and  have  found  that  taking  ap- 
peals sometimes  solves  my  problems.  If,  In 
fact,  the  lower  Federal  courts  have  gone  too 
far  "beyond  the  requirements  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court",  surely  the  Supreme 
Court  will  remedy  the  situation  in  due  course. 

Perhaps  you  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  ought  to  be  intermediate  ap- 
pellate cotirts  designed  to  speed  up  the  proc- 
cess.  That  surely  would  be  a  strange  twist  to 
our  Constitution. 

I  am  not  so  fearf vU  as  you  that  school  chil- 
dren win  be  terribly  affected  by  busing  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  the  cases  wind  their 
ways  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Last  year  the 
Minneapolis  School  District  took  a  timid  first 
step  in  pairing  two  elementary  schools  In  ad- 
jacent neighborhoods  to  achieve  better  racial 
balance  and  quality  Integrated  education. 
Since  my  second  and  third  children  were 
destined  to  enter  my  local  neighborhood  all 
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white  school,  which  in  my  view  provided  a 
completely  inferior  education  to  most  other 
schools  In  the  city,  including  the  inner-city 
schools,  we  and  many  of  our  neighbors  ob- 
tained permission  to  send  our  children  on  a 
bus  to  the  integrated  paired  schools,  which 
are  less  than  two  miles  from  our  neighbor- 
hood. We  had  mixed  feelings  about  having 
our  children,  who  were  once  able  to  walk  to 
our  neighborhood  school,  to  be  forced  to 
travel  an  hour  a  day  on  the  bus. 

Since  one  of  them  was  hit  by  a  car  last 
year  walking  to  his  neighborhood  school,  de- 
spite the  presence  of  traffic  signs  and  traffic 
guards,  and  since  the  school  day  is  somewhat 
shorter  because  all  the  children  eat  lunch 
at  school,  we  felt  we  could  make  the  sacri- 
fice. The  restilt  is  that  our  children  are  now 
getting  a  vastly  superior  education  to  almost 
any  school  that  is  located  elsewhere  in  the 
city.  Including  the  all  white  schools  in  our 
affiuent  neighborhoods  which,  not  surpris- 
ingly, vary  in  quality.  It  Is  even  In  my  view 
vastly  superior  to  the  education  in  some  of 
inner-city  schools  which  have  large  amounts 
of  Federal  funding  to  bring  quality  education 
to  them,  but  which  somehow  don't  reach  that 
quality  because  the  racial  and  social  econom- 
ic mix  of  the  students  does  not  provide  the 
kind  of  educational  atmosphere  which  is  con- 
ducive to  a  quality  education. 

It  is  not  that  I  oppose  additional  school 
aid  funds  for  education  for  poor  children  or 
any  children.  In  fact,  2.6  billion  dc^lars  lt\ 
the  next  year  Is  a  pitiful  recommendation. 
What  you  don't  seem  to  realize,  however,  is 
that  In  the  large  cities  of  our  nation,  there 
are  schools  so  inferior  even  in  the  affiuent 
areas,  the  white  chUdren  who  go  there  aren't 
getting  a  decent  education. 

I  don't  think  It  is  necessiry  for  me  to  re- 
late to  you  what  the  suburbs  do  to  the  cen- 
tral city.  You  have  an  expert  consultant  on 
that  In  Professor  Charles  Alan  Wright,  who 
has  written  on  that  subject  many  times  and 
who,  unless  he  has  recanted  his  views,  should 
be  able  to  give  you  an  earful  in  his  inimit- 
able style. 

In  any  event,  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  see 
that  after  three  years  in  office  you  have  come 
to  a  decision  that  It  is  time  to  make  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  see  that  (dilldren  In 
the  central  cities  get  a  quality  education.  It 
Is  my  dim  recollection  that  there  have  been 
those  m  Congress  (^nd  even  a  few  mayors) 
who  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  that. 

In  directing  all  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  government  at  every  level  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  your  message  in  all 
their  actions,  I  presume  that  you  Intend  that 
they  do  so  regardless  of  acts  of  Congress  or 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Perhaps  you  don't 
Intend  that  but  certainly  that  is  the  message 
we  get. 

You  tell  us  "experience  in  case  after  case 
has  shown  that  busing  is  the  bad  means  to 
a  good  end".  I  would  really  like  to  know 
where  you  get  your  "case  after  case".  In  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  experience 
in  "case  after  case"  has  shown  that  busing 
sometimes  works  and  sometimes  does  not 
work  or  that  it  Is  sometimes  the  only  way  of 
achieving  an  end  to  segregation.  Your  con- 
clusion is  simply  not  supported  by  the  cred- 
ible evidence. 

I  am  not  so  convinced  that  the  great  ma- 
jOTlty  of  the  white  Americans  are  In  favor 
of  desegregation  or  quality  integrated  edu- 
cation. I  am  convinced  that  statements  of 
the  type  which  you  have  made  comfort  those 
who  are  truly  opposed  to  integrated  educa- 
tion and  truly  opposed  to  an  end  to  segrega- 
tion. What  Is  essentially  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  speech  is  support  for 
separate  but  equal  educational  facilities.  This 
kind  of  Up  service  to  ending  segregation  with 
the  indiscriminate  attack  on  busing  encour- 
ages the  bigots  in  this  community  and  else- 
where to  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back- 
ward for  education  in  this  country. 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  what 
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you  have  done  along  with  Oeorge  Wallace, 
has  finally  stirred  enough  feaiis  In  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  Republl* 
cans  and  Democrats  alike,  that  the  bigots, 
the  narrow-minded  and  the  19th  century 
simpletons  may  well.  In  fact,  take  control  of 
our  local  governmental  Institutions,  includ- 
ing our  school  board.  We  are  finally  stirred 
up  enough  to  form  here  a  broadly  based  non- 
partisan organization  to  end  the  meddling 
of  politicians  in  educational  matters  for  their 
partisan  advantage. 

I  do  not  consider  that  you  have  struck 
a  balance  which  is  either  thoughtful  or  Just. 
Massive  educational  aids  were  always  needed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education.  They 
cannot  be  balanced  against  the  harm  done  by 
the  dlvislveness  of  your  position  on  trans- 
porting children  where  it  Is  necessary  to  do 
so.  You  probably  have  expressed  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  white  Americans.  You  cer- 
tainly haven't  expressed  any  leadership. 
Oeorge  Wallace  is  leading  your  pack. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

Stanlxy  Efron. 


DO  NOT  GIVE  UP  THE  SHJPYARDS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Naval  Ship  Construction  filed  an  excel- 
lent report  2  years  ago  wherein  Chair- 
man Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Florida  and 
the  committee  recommended  as  follows: 
Conclusions 
i.  generai. 

1.  All  shipyards  need  to  have  a  steady  flow 
of  work  In  order  to  maintain  a  oomi>etent 
work  force  able  to  meet  all  poeslbUlties. 
Shipyards  In  the  past  have  had  too  many 
periods  of  "feast"  or  "famine."  Schedules 
must  be  thoughtfully  prepared  and  then 
carefully  adhered  to.  Any  other  course  would 
only  Increase  costs  which  are  already  rapidly 
rising. 

n.  NAVAL  SHIPTAROS 

2.  The  Naval  sh^yards  have  had  so  many 
employees  laid  off  that  they  are  now,  or  wUl 
be.  staffed  below  the  "low  efficient  level." 

3.  The  naval  shipyards  may  well  now  have 
staffs  cut  so  small  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  re^>ond  to  emergency  surges  In  the 
future. 

4.  Each  naval  shipyard  shoxild  have  some 
lower  priority  new  construction  to  use  as  a 
buffer   between   crash   emergency    surges. 

6.  The  naval  shipyards  have  not  been  kept 
modem — despite  the  Long  Range  Moderni- 
zation Program.  Consequently,  they  are  at 
a  marked  disadvantage  in  any  comparison 
with  private  shipyards.  The  problem  keeps 
compounding  Itself,  for  the  less  moderniza- 
tion, the  less  work  that  is  given  to  the  yards, 
BO  the  less  need  to  modernize  it. 

6.  The  Ten-Year  Long  Range  Moderniza- 
tion Program  had  slowed  to  a  twenty-yeai 
program  at  the  time  of  the  hearings.  Now, 
with  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1972,  It  has  been 
even  more  drastically  reduced. 

m.  PRIVATX  SHXPTAROB 

7.  The  private  shipyards  need  to  have  a 
steady  flow  of  work  so  that  they  can  plan 
for  their  own  modernizations. 

8.  The  profits  for  naval  work  performed  In 
private  shipyards  must  be  increased  so  that 
the  yards  can  stirvive  on  the  work. 

9.  There  have  been  too  many  private  ship- 
yards removed  from  the  naval  work.  There 
should  not  be  any  effort  made  to  further 
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limit  those  yards.  On  the  contrary  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  increase  the  yards 
available  for  naval  work. 

10.  The  total  package  procurement  method 
of  buying  ships  should  not  be  continued. 
Prototype  or  lead  ship  construction  should  be 
followed,  together  with  multi-year  purchase 
of  a  series  of  ships.  The  procurement  should 
be  spread  among  yards  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  problems  related  to  the 
construction  of  the  particular  tjrpe  ship. 

rV.    BUT    AMERICAN 

11.  All  of  the  Buy  American  provisions  of 
law  should  be  written  Into  permanent  legis- 
lation— including  the  Byrnes  (no  foreign 
construction  of  a  naval  vessel)  and  TDllef- 
Bon  (no  foreign  construction  of  a  major 
component  of  hull  or  superstructure) 
amendments — and  the  provisions  relating  to 
Naval  ship  work  should  be  strengthened  to 
be  at  least  as  strong  as  the  provisions  con- 
cerning the  Merchant  Marine. 

V.    NAVAL    ARCHITECTS 

12.  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  our  shrinking  group  of  naval  archi- 
tects. 

VI.    MIUTART    SPECIFICATIONS 

13.  The  military  specifications  relating  to 
ship  work  must  be  quickly  and  wisely  re- 
examined to  be  sure  that  the  specifications 
are  not  unnecessarily  complicating  the  con- 
struction axid  repair  of  naval  ships — ^thereby 
Increasing  their  costs. 

Unfortunately,  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  followed  but  few  of  the  committee's 
recommendatioius. 

The  Navy  has  pursued  a  policy  of  con- 
gregating 80  percent  of  the  naval  ship 
construction  contracts  in  four  private 
shipyards  of  the  country  which  has  led 
to  a  situation  where  the  fat  yards  are  so 
fat  that  they  cannot  digest  the  work  al- 
location given  them  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

This  policy  of  overconcentration  of 
work  in  but  a  few  locations  is  dangerous 
for  national  security  reasons.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  a  virtual  freezing  out  of  naval, 
shipyards  for  6  years  from  new  construc- 
tion work.  This  policy  in  turn  has  led  to 
a  slight  chilling  of  the  small  but  essentitd 
private  shipyard  work  assignments  that 
have  been  admittedly  reduced  as  a  result 
of  the  need  for  navtd  shipyards  to  feed 
on  available  repairs  and  alterations. 

The  small  private  yards  have  erupted 
particularly  on  the  west  coast  where 
the  Navy  has  naval  shipyards  but  vir- 
tually no  new  construction  or  conversion 
activities  in  either  public  or  private 
yards. 

This  eruption  of  the  small  yards  stimu- 
lated Ed  Hood  of  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil to  hire  for  money  the  outstanding  firm 
of  Ernst  and  Ernst  to  do  a  comparative 
analysis  of  public  and  private  yards  on 
recent  Navy  work. 

The  analysis  of  Ernst  and  Ernst  con- 
tained in  a  fat  report  is  based  on  all  non- 
classified information — which  means  it 
has  general  newspaper  authority  and 
reliability.  The  report  is  a  shabby  one, 
uses  unrepresentative  data,  Is  admittedly 
so  highly  conditioned  by  auditors  state- 
ments of  disclaimer  that  the  document 
is  more  confusing  than  helpful. 

However,  Ernst  and  Ernst  did  its  Job 
for  which  it  was  paid.  The  report  con- 
tains enough  abstract  thoughts  taken  out 
of  context  that  the  lay  person  is  certain 
to  be  confused — the  press  was,  which  is 
not  unusual. 
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The  Navy  was  not,  which  Is  f  ortimate. 

I  would  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  short  analysis  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  its  analysis  of  the  Ernst  and 
Ernst  survey: 

Analysis  or  Ernst  and  Ernst  Report  on 
SURVET  OF  Cost  IJifferbntials  and  Other 
Factors — Private  Versus  Naval  Sriptaros 
OF  November  1971 

(Prepared  by  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  D.O.,  March  1972) 

BXECUTIVX    SYNOPSIS 

The  Smst  and  Ernst  study 
In  February  1972,  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cU  of  America  made  public  the  report  of  a 
study  conducted  by  the  accounting  firm  of 
Ernest  and  Ernst.  The  objectives  of  the  study 
were,  "...  to  measure  cost  differentials  be- 
tween performing  shipwork  In  private  versus 
Naval  shipyards  and  to  document  private  in- 
dustry's assessment  of  their  capabUlty  to 
perform  work  on  Navy  vessels  of  various  sizes 
and  sophistication."  Based  on  a  conqiarlson 
of  naval  and  private  shipyard  manhours  ex- 
pended In  performing  certain  work,  on  a  com- 
putation of  value  added  per  production 
worker  hour  and  on  responses  received  to 
a  capabilities  questionnaire,  Ernst  and  Ernst 
concluded  that:  (a)  The  cost  of  a  production 
worker  hour  in  naval  shipyards  is  higher 
than  in  private  yards,  (b)  The  manhours  re- 
quired in  naval  shipyards  exceed  those  in 
private  yards  for  similar  work,  (c)  Total 
naval  shipyard  costs  exceed  private  yard 
costs,  (d)  Overhead  costs  in  naval  shipyards 
account  for  the  major  portion  of  the  man- 
hotir  cost  differential,  and  (e)  Private  ship- 
yards consider  that  they  have  slgnlflcantly 
greater  ctqMbilitles  to  perform  naval  ship- 
work  than  they  are  given  credit  for  by  Navy 
otHclals. 

RestUts  of  the  NAVSHIPS  analysis 

The  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  per- 
formed detailed  analysis  which  revealed  the 
following  major  deficiencies  in  the  Ernst  and 
Ernst  Study: 

A  major  part  of  the  study  is  neither  based 
on  nor  representative  of  a  significant  portion 
of  the  naval  or  private  shipyard  complex. 

The  study  employs  different  bases  for  de- 
veloping costs  in  naval  and  private  shipyards, 
with  the  result  that  private  yard  costs  are 
significantly  understated  in  comparison  iDith 
the  naval  shipyards. 

The  study  rejects  the  basic  principle  of 
incremental  cost  analysis,  resulting  in  a  mis- 
leading aTid  unsupportable  impression  of 
possible  savings  to  be  achieved  by  shifting 
work  from  naval  to  private  shipyards. 

The  study  employs  a  "value  added"  con- 
cept which  is  considered  inappropriate  for 
the  type  of  analysis  undertaken  and  which 
may  result  in  fvirther  understatement  of  pri- 
vate shipyard  costs  In  comparison  with  naval 
shipyards. 

The  study  relies  on  unaudited  responses 
by  a  limited  number  of  private  firms  to  fi- 
nancial and  capabilities  questionnaires. 

NAV SHIPS  study 
NAVSHIPS  has  undertaken  a  study  which 
addresses,  among  other  things,  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  naval  shipwork  performed  in 
both  naval  and  private  shipyards.  The  study 
covers  shipwork  performed  by  all  10  naval 
shipyards  and  by  15  private  yards.  It 
includes  a  large  variety  of  ship  construction, 
conversion,  alteration  and  repair  work.  NAV- 
SHIPS is  being  assisted  in  the  study  by  Boos- 
Allen  Applied  Research  and  by  Price  Water- 
house,  both  of  whom  bring  nationally  rec' 
agnized  expertise  to  bear  on  the  many  sub- 
ject areas  which  must  be  examined  in  a  study 
of  this  nature.  It  is  expected  that  the  study 
will  be  completed  this  summer. 

SECTION  I — ^INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

Background 
In  January  1971  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America  engaged  the  accounting  firm  of 
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Ernst  and  Ernst  to  update  Its  1962  "Siirvey 
of  Cost  Differentials  Between  Private  and 
Naval  Shipyards"  and  concurrently  to  assess 
the  capabUitlee  of  private  shipyards  to 
undertake  overhaul,  conversion  and  repair 
work  on  all  types  of  TTJ3.  Navy  vessels.  The 
report  of  the  Ernst  and  Ernst  study,  entitled 
"Survey  of  Cost  Differentials  and  Other  Fac- 
tors—Private vs  Naval  Shipyards",  dated  No- 
vember 1971,  was  provided  to  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  to  Department  of 
Defense  and  Navy  officials  in  late  February 
1972.  The  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  per- 
formed an  analysis  of  that  report  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  the  conclvislons  reached. 
This  paper  presents  the  results  of  that  an- 
alysis. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  Approach 
In  order  to  determine  a  total  cost  differen- 
tial between  naval  and  private  shipyards,  cost 
was  divided  into  two  components — one  which 
addresses  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
production  worker  time  required  to  perform 
the  work  and  another  which  concerns  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  a  production  worker 
hour.  The  total  cost  differential  is  then  ex- 
pressed as  a  combination  of  these  two  com- 
ponents. TO  assess  the  man-hour,  or  perform- 
ance, differential,  Ernst  and  Ernst  requested 
information  fr(»n  the  Navy  and  from  private 
Industry  on  the  DLQ  modernization  and 
SSBN  conversion  programs.  The  assessment 
of  cost  per  hour  differentials  was  based  on 
information  contained  in  the  FiJtancial  and 
Operating  Statements  of  the  10  naval  ship- 
yards for  fiscal  year  1970  and  on  information 
supplied  by  21  private  companies  in  response 
to  a  financial  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
to  more  than  200  firms. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  assessment  of  private 
shipyard  capabilities  Is  based  on  Information 
supplied  by  23  private  companies  (34  shlp- 
yaids)  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  mailed 
to  more  than  200  firms. 

Ernst  and  Ernst  conclustOTis 
The  major  conclusions  of  the  Ernst  and 
Ernst  study  were: 

The  cost  of  a  production  worker  hour  in 
naval  shipyards,  on  a  value  added  basis,  Is 
49%  higher  than  in  private  yards. 

The  manhours  required  in  naval  shipyards 
exceed  those  in  private  yards  by  39%  to 
62%  for  similar  work. 

Total  naval  shipyard  costs  could  exceed 
private  yard  costs  by  109%  to  124%. 

Overhead  costs  in  naval  shipyards  account 
for  the  major  portion  of  the  49%  manhour 
cost  differential. 

Private  shipyards  consider  that  they  have 
significantly  greater  capabilities  to  perform 
naval  shipwork  than  they  are  given  credit  for 
by  Navy  officials. 

Validity  of  the  Ern.st  and  Ernst  conclusions 
The  limited  data  collected  and  the  methods 
used  in  the  Ernst  and  Ernst  study  are  such 
that  their  conclusions  cannot  be  considered 
valid. 

First,  the  computation  of  the  "performance 
differential"  between  naval  and  i«rlvate  ship- 
3rards  is  based  entirely  on  a  comparison  of 
the  manhours  expended  by  one  naval  ship- 
yard and  one  private  shipyard  in  performing 
certain  DLQ  modernizations.  Ernst  and  Ernst 
offers  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  SSBN 
conversion  program  data  were  not  used.  They 
do.  however,  provide  two  significant  dis- 
claimers relative  to  the  "per/orTTUtnce  differ- 
ential": 

"Ideally,  such  a  measurement  would  be 
based  on  the  experience  of  significant  num- 
bers of  naval  and  private  yards  doing  like 
work."  (Page  H-A-l). 

"Additional  coviparisons  involiHng  more 
private  and  naval  shipyards  are  required  be- 
fore this  can  be  considered  as  representa- 
tive of  all  naval  shipyards  compared  to  pri- 
vate yards."  (Page  II-C-2). 

There  are  10  naval  shipyards  engaged  in 
conversion,  alteration  and  repair  work  and 
approximately  200  private  shipyards  Which 
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hold  master  ship  repair  contracts  with  the 
Navy.  Any  attempt  to  generalize  regarding 
this  entire  complex  on  the  basis  of  one  naval 
and  one  private  yard  is  not  valid,  as  Ernst 
and  Ernst  recognizes. 

Second.  Ernst  and  Ernst  apparently  made 
no  attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
work  associated  with  the  DLG  moderniza- 
tions at  the  naval  shipyard  was  technically 
comparable  to  that  at  the  private  shipyard. 
The  fact  that  two  of  the  three  ships  mod- 
ernized at  the  naval  shipyard  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  than  the  three  modernized  at 
the  private  yard  i.i  dismissed  out-of-hand. 
Third,  the  39  to  52%  "performance  dif- 
ferential" cited  does  not  take  into  account 
work  subcontracted.  Ernst  and  Ernst  does 
note  (Page  n-C-5)  that  Including  the  56,- 
000  manhours  which  the  private  yard  esti- 
mated was  subcontracted  would  reduce  the 
"performance  differential"  by  6  to  7%.  In 
addition,  differences  between  the  make  or 
buy  policies  of  the  naval  and  private  ship- 
yard are  not  addressed.  In  general,  naval 
shipyards  "make"  more  than  private  ship- 
yards. If  that  situation  obtains  In  the  speci- 
fic case  of  the  DLQ  modernizations,  the  ef- 
fect is  to  understate  the  private  shipyard's 
manhours  and  thus  to  overstate  the  "per- 
formance differential." 

Fourth,  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ernst  and  Ernst  requested  the  private  ship- 
yards to  provide  data,  the  overhead  rate  per 
production  worker  hour  in  the  private  ship- 
yards is  significantly  understated  in  compari- 
son with  the  naval  shipyard  overhead  rate 
which  was  developed  on  a  different  basis. 

Fifth,  by  using  the  value  added  concept, 
Ernst  and  Ernst  may  have  further  under- 
stated private  shipyard  overhead,  since  costs 
for  such  items  as  purchased,  materials  and 
contract  work  are  excluded. 

Sixth,  the  Ernst  and  Ernst  report  does 
not  indicate  the  representativeness,  pom 
a  geographical  or  capabilities  point  of  view,  of 
the  21  firms  who  responded  to  the  financial 
questionnaire.  All  ten  naval  shipyards,  which 
have  extensive  capabUities  for  performing 
the  many  highly  complex  and  diverse  types 
of  work  assigned,  are  covered  in  the  compu- 
tation of  production  worker  hour  costs.  The 
five  naval  shipyards  located  on  the  West 
Coast  and  Pearl  Harbor  have  average  wages 
which  are  fifty  cents  per  hour  higher  than 
the  East  Coast  naval  shipyards  due  to  the 
higher  area  wage  rates  of  private  industry 
on  the  West  Coast.  Unless  the  21  pHvate  firms 
are  equally  weighted,  an  obvious  disparity 
is  introduced. 

Seventh,  in  making  adjustments  to  naval 
and  private  shipyard  costs,  Ernst  and  Ernst 
used  DOD  Directive  4100.33  as  a  guide.  How- 
ever, their  methodology  did  not  adhere  to 
the  basic  principle  of  incremental  costing 
specified  in  the  directive  and  the  Bureau 
of  Budget  Circular  A-76  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  a  misleading 
Impression  that  savings  are  assured  by  shift- 
ing work  from  naval  to  private  shipyards. 
Eighth,  the  private  shipyard  capabilities 
data  presented  in  the  Ernst  and  Ernst  re- 
port are  the  unaudited  result  of  self  evalua- 
tions by  23  firms  (34  shipyards)  using  a 
definition  of  "having  capabUlty"  which  not 
only  allows,  but  indeed  encourages,  over- 
statement of  capabUities.  The  general  capa- 
bUities tabulation  indicates  that  a  large 
number  of  shipyards  have  a  major  conver- 
sion, alteration  and  repair  capabUlty.  How- 
ever, where  special  qualifications  are  re- 
quired, the  number  of  shipyards  remaining 
is  greatly  reduced.  This  does  not  appear  in 
the  summary  highlights. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  others  cited  In 
succeeding  sections,  the  conclusions  reanhed 
by  Ernst  and  Ernst  are  considered  invalid. 
sKCTioN  n — performance  differential 

Shipyards  and  shipwork  considered 
In  their  calculation  of  manhour  "perform- 
ance differential",  Ernst  and  Ernst  consid- 
ered work  performed  by  only  two  shipyards — 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  and  the  Bath 
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Iron  Works.  Ernst  and  Ernst  themselves  rec- 
ognized that  no  general  conclusion  could  be 
draum  from  this  comparison — quotations  to 
this  effect  are  cited  in  Section  I. 

The  only  shipwork  considered  in  the  com- 
putation of  manhour  performance  differen- 
tials was  the  mordemlzation  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon  of  DLO-6,  IS  and  16  at  PhUadelphia 
and  of  DLa-17.  21  and  24  at  Bath.  On  the 
basis  of  the  total  manhours/mandays  ex- 
pended, as  reported  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  a  performance  differential 
of  from  39  to  52  percent  was  computed. 
Shipwork  comparability 

Of  the  six  ships  considered  in  the  "per- 
formance differential"  calculation,  two  at 
Philadelphia  (DLG-6  and  IS)  are  of  the 
DLGS  class  while  the  other  four  are  of  the 
DtG-16  class.  The  differences  In  these  sep- 
arate ship  classes  and  in  the  rehabUitation 
work  packages  associated  with  the  individ- 
ual ships  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  ob- 
scure true  differences  in  shipyard  perform- 
ance. Some  data  relating  to  these  two  ship 
classes  are  presented  below  to  Illustrate  dif- 
ferences: 


OLG-£cl«ss 

DLG-16  diss 

LmiUi  

513  feet 

....  533 feet 

52  feet 

....  54  feet 

Displacement... 

5,600  tOM 

....  7,000  tons. 

DLG-6  class 


DL6-16  class 


Guns 1— 5incli/54 

4—3  Inch/50. 

Missiles 1— Twin  Terrier 

launcher. 

A«e  at  start  of       96  months  (2  ship 
modernization.       averafe). 


4—3  inch/so. 

2— Twin  Terrier 

launcher. 
59  months  (4  ship 

averate). 


There  are  many  other  differences  in  elec- 
tronics and  fire  control  systems  instaUed  in 
the  two  classes  prior  to  modernization  which 
compUcate  the  problem  of  finding  compar- 
able work  performed  during  modernization. 
Since  Ernst  and  Ernst  did  not  take  such 
differences  into  account,  the  performance 
differentials  cannot  be  considered  valid. 

It  might  appear  that,  if  the  two  DLO-C 
class  ships  at  Philadelphia  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  DLO-16  class  ships  at  Bath 
without  a  detaUed  analysis  to  determine 
work  comparabUlty,  at  least  the  DLG-16 
could  be  compared  with  the  Bath  moderniza- 
tions. However,  this  would  ru>t  be  a  valid 
comparison  either,  since  the  DLO-IO  was  the 
lead  ship  In  the  modernization  program  and 
therefore  had  the  associated  one-time  costs. 
While  lead  ship  effort  is  not  separately  Iden- 
tified by  naval  shipyard  accounting  systems, 
the  project  development  (construction 
plans)  effort  at  Philadelphia  for  DLO-18  was 
reported  separately  and  it  alone  amounted  to 
244,000  manhours.  As  Ernst  and  Ernst  noted 
in  their  report,  Philadelphia  provided  the 
lead  ship  design  for  this  class  to  Bath  and 
therefore  the  Bath  manhour  figures  do  not 
include  any  lead  ship  effort.  If  only  the 
244,000  manhours  are  excluded  from  the 
Philadelphia  total  figure  of  1,672,000  man- 
hours,  the  performance  differential  drops 
from  the  stated  39%-S2%  to  10%-30%. 
While  this  analysU  is  certainly  not  rigorous, 
it  does  show  the  invalidity  of  simply  com- 
paring total  manhour  expenditures  without 
considering  work  comparability. 

SECTION   ni — COST   PER   PRODUCTION    WORKER 
HOUR 

Ernst  &  Ernst  has  presented  an  interesting 
but  questionable  analysis  of  the  differences 
in  the  cost  of  a  production  worker  hour  be- 
tween naval  shipyards  and  a  limited  sample 
of  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  Industry. 
This  analysis  implies  that  a  production 
worker  hour  in  naval  shipyards  costs  49% 
more  than  a  production  worker  hour  In  pri- 
vate shipyards.  However,  the  Ernst  &  Ernst 
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report  states  (on  page  II-A-4),  "Also,  the 
Coat  per  Hour  Differential  cannot  be  used  as 
a  measure  of  savings  to  be  realized.  .  .  ." 
This  caveat  was  not  given  any  recognition  by 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  In  for- 
wording  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  report  to  the  news 
media  and  Congressional  authorities,  even 
though  it  recognizes  that  the  cost  per  hour 
differential  has  no  inherent  value  in  workload 
allocation  decisions.  This  problem  Is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  under  the  paragraph  en- 
titled "Failure  to  Make  an  Appropriate  Cost 
Analysis"  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Invalid  comparisons 

Analysis  of  the  development  of  the  Cost 
per  Hour  Differential  reveals  technical  flaws 
in  methodology  which  result  in  misleading 
conclusions.  To  be  more  specific,  Ernst  & 
Ernst  developed  overhead  cost  per  production 
worker  hour  in  private  shipyards  on  a  totdlly 
different  basis  than  that  used  for  naval  ship- 
yards,  with  a  resulting  significant  compara- 
tive understateTnent  of  the  private  yard  over- 
head rate.  Consequently,  any  comparison 
with  naval  shipyard  costs  Is  Invalid  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  presented.  For  example,  the 
following  types  of  costs  included  in  naval 
shipyard  overhead  and  to  some  degree  in 
in  private  shipyard  overhead  are  excluded 
from  the  Overhead  Cost  Element  of  the  Cost 
per  Production  Worker  Hour  for  private  ship- 
yards in  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  study: 

Working  foremen. 

All  personnel  engaged  in:  receiving,  stor- 
age, handling,  packing,  warehousing,  ship- 
ping, maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  func- 
tions, watchman  services,  product  develop- 
ment, auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own 
use  (e.g.  power  plant),  and  record  keeping 
and  other  services  closely  associated  with 
production  operations. 

This  error  has  a  double  effect  since  it  re- 
duces both  the  gross  overhead  cost  in  private 
shipyards  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
production  worker  hour  base  over  which  the 
understated  overhead  costs  are  distributed 
on  a  production  worker  hour  basis. 

Ernst  A  Ernst  perpetuated  this  error  in 
their  discussion  of  performance  differential 
(see  page  n-C-5).  They  indicate  that  pro- 
ductive employees  constitute  about  80%  of 
the  total  work  force  in  private  yards,  but 
only  60%  to  65%  in  naval  shipyards.  ThU 
15%  to  20%  difference  results,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  different  bases  used  to  define  a  pro- 
duction worker  in  ruival  and  private  ship- 
yards. 

Inadequate  reflection  of  capabilities 
The  naval  shipyard  complex  comprised  10 
activities  ranging  In  civilian  employment 
levels  from  approximately  6300  to  9900,  with 
a  ten-yard  average  of  about  7300  employees. 
Each  of  these  yards  Is  required  to  maintain 
many  highly  complex  and  diverse  types  of 
work  assigned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  private  respond- 
ents to  the  financial  questionnaire  are  re- 
ported as  21  yards  with  an  average  total 
1970  employment  level  of  33,679,  or  approxi- 
mately 1600  employees  per  responding  ship- 
yard. The  presumption  must  be  drawn  that 
the  private  shipyard  overhead  cost  per  pro- 
duction worker  hour  does  not  reflect,  to  the 
same  degree,  the  higher  overhead  burden 
associated  with  maintaining  viable  capa- 
bilities for  diverse,  complex  shlpwork  in  the 
naval  shipyards. 

Errors  in  average  tiourly  wage  data 
In  addition,  Ernst  &  Ernst  has  included  in 
the  computation  of  the  average  hourly  wage 
for  production  workers  In  naval  shipyards 
elements  of  cost  which  are  speclflceilly  ex- 
cluded from  average  hourly  wages  for  pro- 
duction workers  In  private  shipyards.  These 
elements  are  overtime  premium  pay  and  var- 
lotis  differentials  for  shift  and  dirty  work. 
While  these  may  not  be  significant  In  the 
overall  analysis  of  the  cost  per  production 
worker  hour,  they  tend  to  overstate  the  dls- 
partlty  in  average  wages  between  the  prl- 
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vate  shipyard  sample  and  the  naval  ship- 
yards. This  overstatement,  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  overtime.  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  $.23  per  hour.  Accordingly,  the  differ- 
ence in  average  hourly  wages  would  more 
closely  approximate  $.18  in  lieu  of  the  $.41 
reported  by  Ernst  ic  Ernst.  Further,  the  naval 
shipyard  statistic  is  heavily  weighted  by  the 
West  Coast  and  Pearl  Harbor  wages  which 
average  $.50  higher  than  the  East  Coast. 
Unless  the  Elmst  &  Ernst  sample  is  equally 
geographically  weighted,  the  disparity  in 
wages  may  be  unduly  influenced  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  by  the  regional  bias  of  the 
sample.  Ernst  &  Ernst  makes  no  revelation 
concerning  any  possible  bias  introduced  in 
the  comparison  by  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  their  respondents. 

Omissions  caused  by  use  of  the  value  added 
concept 
The  Cost  per  Production  Worker  Hour  Is 
generally  recognized  to  Include  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  the  production  worker,  fringe 
benefits,  and  total  overhead  costs  per  pro- 
duction worker  hour.  The  use  of  the  value 
added  concept  distorts  to  an  unknown  degree 
the  statistical  disparity  in  the  element  of 
overhead  costs  between  naval  and  private 
shipyards.  To  the  extent  that  actual  private 
shipyard  overhead  Includes  purchased  en- 
ergy, services  and  materials  to  a  significantly 
greater  degree,  proportionately  than  naval 
shipyards,  the  overhead  of  private  shipyards, 
as  computed  by  Ernst  and  Ernst  on  the  value 
added  basis,  would  be  further  understated  in 
comparison  with  naval  shipyards.  This  would 
be  an  additional  understatement  on  top  of 
the  significant  understatement  of  private 
shipyard  overhead  Introduced  by  the  faulty 
technique  already  discussed.  It  Is  considered 
that  the  use  of  the  value  added  concept  has 
no  validity  In  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  a 
production  worker  hour  and  Its  use  adds 
further  to  the  lack  of  acceptability  of  the 
data  presented. 

NonacceptabiUty  of  special  aditutmenta 
The  overhead  statistic  for  naval  shipyards 
developed  by  Ernst  A  Ernst  is  further  aug- 
mented by  $1.11  per  production  worker  hour, 
tor  cost  elements  (see  page  II-E-4)  which 
include  military  compensation,  depreciation, 
insurance,  taxes,  interest,  retroactive  pay 
raise  and  other  indirect  costs  (central  ad- 
ministrative services).  While  Ernst  &  Ernst 
reports  that  DOD  Instruction  4100.33,  which 
prescribes  comparative  cost  procedures,  was 
used  as  a  guide,  the  fact  is  that,  for  these 
adjustments,  essential  guiding  principles  of 
this  instruction  were  disregarded.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  both  DOD  Instruction  4100.33 
and  Bureau  of  Budget  (BOB)  Circular  A-76, 
also  applicable,  embrace  the  concept  of  In- 
cremental cost  analysis  *  In  prescribing  for 
the  comparison  of  costs  of  similar  products 
or  services  in  government  and  commercial 
activities,  BOB  Circular  A-76,  which  Is  Im- 
plemented by  DOD  4100.33,  clearly  establish- 
es the  following  policy  for  making  private/ 
Government  cost  comparisons:  "The  objec- 
tives (of  the  coet  comparisons)  should  be 
to  compute,  as  realistically  as  possible,  the 
incremental  or  additional  cost  (underlining 
supplied)  that  would  be  Incurred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment \mder  the  alternatives  under  con- 
sideration." 

Incremental  cost  analysis  is  a  thoroughly 
accepted  priruHple  which  Is  widely  applied 
throughout  government  and  industry.  It  is 
universally  accepted  and  sponsored  by  both 
the  cost  accounting  and  indxistrlal  engi- 
neering professions,  and.  In  fact,  ia  acknowl- 
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*  Incremental  cost  analysis  seeks  to  de- 
termine how  specific  cost  elements  are  af- 
fected by  decisions  to  Increase  or  decrease 
production  levels.  Certain  costs  remsdn  fixed 
at  all  production  levels  and  decisions  are 
based  on  the  Incremental  or  added  coats  of 
the  alternatives  considered. 


edged  by  Ernst  &  Ernst  to  be  applicable  In 
specific  situations. 

Ernst  &  Ernst's  rejection  of  the  incremen- 
tal costing  principle  prescribed  by  DOD 
4100.33  for  the  purpose  of  their  analysis  Is 
based  on  a  relatively  obscure  quotation  from 
a  1939  reference  and  1968  article  In  a  man- 
agement magazine  (see  page  n-A-4) .  Both  of 
these  point  out  that  In  the  long  run  (over 
several  decades)  all  costs  are  variable.  While 
this  long-range  view  Is  acceptable.  It  Is  not 
considered  pertinent  for  this  analysis.  It 
would  be  pertinent  only  if  the  following  un- 
foreseeable and  improbable  conditions  were 
to  be  obtain^ : 

1.  All  naval  shipyards  were  to  be  either 
closed  or  turned  over  to  private  industry. 
Only  in  such  an  event  would  long-range 
Government  costs  incident  to  the  retention 
of  this  capacity  be  eliminated. 

2.  Private  industry  would  assume  all  the 
resulting  workload  without  equivalent  capi- 
tal investment  to  replace  and  augment  Gov- 
ernment capabilities. 

Since  disregard  by  Ernst  it  Ernst  of  the  in- 
cremental cost  principle  for  cost  analysis 
prescribed  by  DOD  4100.33  and  BOB  Circu- 
lar A-76  Is  not  acceptable,  it  foUows  that 
moat  of  the  adjustments  which  comprise  the 
$1.11  add-on  to  naval  shipyards  overhead 
costs  are  erroneously  applied.  Only  $28  mil- 
lion, covering  retroactive  pay  increase  and 
taxes,  of  the  $115  million  used  for  develop- 
ing this  adjustment  is  applicable  under  the 
rules  of  DOD  instruction  4100.33.  On  this 
basia  the  overhead  adjuatment  of  $1,11,  if 
at  all  applicable,  should  be  reduced  to  $.27 
per  production  worker  hour. 

Failure  to  make  an  appropriate  cost  analysis 

The  Ernst  &  Ernst  report  states  that  the 
objective  of  the  analysis  was  to  compare  the 
coat  of  performing  v>ork  in  private  versus 
naval  shipyards.  With  this  as  their  objec- 
tive, they  rejected  the  principles  of  incre- 
mental coat  analysis  and  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  full  absorption  accounting.  Full  ab- 
sorption accounting  is  most  useful  as  a  tool 
for  pricing  products.  It  has  no  real  appli- 
cability in  allocating  work  between  naval  and 
private  shipyards. 

To  be  iiseful  in  work  allocation  decisions, 
a  study  would  have  to  examine  the  complete 
cost  Implications  of  various  allocations  of 
work  between  naval  and  private  shipyards. 
The  Ernst  &  Ernst  study  did  not  do  this,  as 
recognized  In  the  previously  quoted  disclaim- 
er, "Also,  the  Cost  Per  Hour  Differential  can- 
not be  used  as  a  measure  of  savings  to  be 
realized.  .  .  ." 

DOD  Instruction  4100.33  prescribes  a  pro- 
cedure for  such  studies  which  is  In  conso- 
nance with  the  Incremental  costs  concept  al- 
ready discussed.  This  prescribed  procedure 
follows : 

"If  the  operation  is  performed  In-house, 
the  amount  to  be  reported  (as  a  savings) 
represents  only  those  costs  which  can  be 
Identified  to  the  support  of  the  operation 
and  which  would  not  be  necessary  If  the 
function  were  not  being  performed.  The 
amount  represents  the  actual  dollar  savings 
of  overhead  costs  that  would  be  realized  if 
the  operation  were  discontinued." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Ernst  tt  Ernst  study 
did  not  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry.  How- 
ever, a  prior  1964  Navy  study  did  pursue  such 
a  line  of  inquiry  and  concluded  that.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  fixed  costs  remaining  In 
naval  shipyards,  the  price  paid  for  work  In 
private  shipyards  would  have  to  be  80.4%  of 
the  costs  of  similar  work  In  naval  shipyards 
before  it  became  economical  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  such  work  to  private  ship- 
yards. At  the  time  of  that  Study,  private 
shipyard  prices  for  CAR  work,  with  adjust- 
ment for  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding  costs, 
were  reported  to  be  averaging  98.2  %  of  naval 
shipyard  costs.  These  latter  data  were  de- 
rived from  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  con- 
version, alteration  and  repair  cost  dlfferen- 
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tlals  developed  as  part  of  the  Arthur  An- 
dersen b  Co.  Study  of  1962.  There  has  been 
no  similar  authoritative  study  completed 
since  that  time.  The  Ernst  &  Ernst  report 
does  not,  for  reasons  discussed  In  this  anal- 
ysis, meet  the  criteria  necessary  for  sup- 
planting the  previous  Arthur  Andersen  and 
Co.  data.  Baaed  on  these  previous  studies, 
the  allocation  of  only  new  construction  to 
private  Industry  Is  justified  on  economic 
criteria.  In  general,  the  level  of  CAB  work 
performed  In  private  shipyards  must  be 
justified  on  a  basis  other  than  a  strict  eco- 
nomic analysis.  The  Ernst  tt  Ernst  report, 
because  of  the  deficiencies  described  herein, 
cannot  be  used  for  evaluating  or  modifying 
the  basis  for  existing  workload  allocation 
policies  of  the  Navy. 

SECTION     IV — PRIVATX     SHIPTARD     CAPABn.rnES 

Background 

As  preamble.  It  should  be  stated  that  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Administration 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  capability  of  the 
national  shipbuilding  and  repair  Industry. 
This  Interest  Is  embodied  in  law  by  Section 
502  (f)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1036, 
as  amended,  which  states  that,  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  with  the  advice  of  and  in 
coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
shall  at  least  once  each  year — survey  the  ex- 
isting privately  owned  shipyards  capable  of 
merchant  ship  construction — ^to  determine 
whether  their  capabUltles  for  merchant  ship 
construction.  Including  facilities  and  skilled 
personnel,  provide  an  adequate  mobilization 
base  at  strategic  pomts  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional defense  and  national  emergency."  This 
Is  augmented  by  Section  210,  which  includes 
responsibilities  for  ".  !  .  .  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  shipyards  and  re- 
pair capacity  In  the  United  States  with  ade- 
quate numbers  of  skilled  personnel  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  mobilization  base." 

Two  administrative  steps  have  been  taken 
recently  to  more  closely  and  effectively  as- 
sess the  U.S.  shlpbiilldlng,  conversion  and  re- 
pair industrial  capabilities  for  both  naval 
and  merchant  vessels: 

a.  Establishment  of  the  Joint  MARAI>- 
NAVT  Sblpbttldlng  and  Repair  Committee 
on  December  14,  1970  to.  among  other  re- 
sponsibilities, "assess  and  annually  report  on 
the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  shlpbiUld- 
Ing  and  ship  repair  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  to  file  current  and  mobilization  re- 
quirements and  otherwise  carry  out  coordl- 
natlve  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936." 

b.  DOD  Directive  5030.9  dated  January  19, 
1972  assigning  the  Commander,  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command  additional  duty  aa  Co- 
ordinator of  Shipbuilding,  Conversion  and 
Repair  for  the  Department  of  Defense  vHth 
responsibility,  interatia,  to:  "Serve  as  the 
DOD  focal  point  for  providing  information 
on  the  total  capacitiea  and  capabilities  of  the 
shipbuilding,  conversion  and  repair  facilities 
of  Government  agencies  and  of  private  in- 
dustry within  the  United  States." 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Com- 
mander, Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  is  also 
the  Coordinator  for  Ship  Repair  and  Con- 
version for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  Letter  or 
Agreement  between  DOD  and  DOC  dated  9 
November  1955.  It  is  under  this  responsibility 
that  the  document,  "Principal  Shipbuilding 
and  Repair  Faculties  of  the  United  States", 
which  describes  the  major  physical  capacities 
of  the  private  and  naval  shipyards,  Is  com- 
piled and  issued  to  Interested  government 
agencies. 
Navy  capabilities  assessment  techniques 
As  pointed  out  by  Rear  Admiral  Sonenshein 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  June,  1970,  capacity,  as  measured 
by  physical  assets,  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Capability  to  assume  types  of  workload  also 
includes  factors  such  aa  the  availability  of 
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akilled  peraonnel,  availability  of  long-lead 
componenta  and  material  not  originating  in 
the  shipyard,  availability  of  special  capabil- 
ities auch  aa  for  work  on  nuclear  propulsion 
plants,  planning  and  ship  design  capability, 
financial  viability,  and  a  very  important  but 
often  overlooked  prerequisite — management 
capabilities  in  both  the  private  shipyards  and 
in  the  government  supervising  activities  suf- 
ficient in  size  and  experience  to  properly  and 
effectively  handle  such  work. 

The  Navy  assesses  these  additional  factors 
in  two  ways:  first,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Maritime  Administration,  frequent  stirveys 
of  the  shipbuilding  and  repair  industry  are 
made  using  the  jointly  developed  Standard 
Form  17  "Faculties  Available  for  the  Con- 
struction or  Repair  of  Ship".  These  forms  are 
quite  comprehensive.  Including  space  for  de- 
scription of  the  work  normally  subcontracted 
and  for  full  narrative  description  of  the  ship- 
yard's production  experience.  The  last  survey 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  conducted 
in  mid-1971,  and  approximately  140  replies 
were  received  from  the  industry. 

Secondly,  through  its  20  Supervisor  of 
Shipbuilding,  Conversion  and  Repair  activ- 
ities located  at  major  port  and  shipbuilding 
locations,  the  Navy  maintains  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  private  sector  and  awareness  of 
individual  private  shipyard  capabUltiea  and 
limitations.  Prior  to  issuing  contracts  to  pri- 
vate shipyards  for  repair  and  alteration  of 
navy  ships,  the  Supervisors  conduct  on-site 
visits  and  assessments  of  these  firms.  These, 
plus  the  contlniiing  contact  maintained  with 
the  private  jrards,  make  the  Supervisors  fully 
cognizant  of  private  shipyard  capabilities  In 
relation  to  Navy  shlpwork. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  assessment  of 
capabilities 

This  assessment  Is  based  on  responses  from 
34  shipyards  (23  companies)  to  a  capabilities 
questionnaire  which  was  maUed  to  over  200 
private  firms.  Ernst  &  Ernst  notes  a  nvimber 
of  qualifications  which  are  inherent  in  the 
sample  size  and  method  of  data  collection: 

"...  the  composition  or  representativeness 
of  the  sample  has  not  been  evaluated." 

"We  did  not  attempt  to  audit  the  data 
received.  Because  of  the  self-evaluative  na- 
ture of  the  questionnaire,  there  may  be  a 
problem  with  over-optimistic  responses." 

"Because  ttie  term  ordnance  can  connote 
anything  from  small  guns  to  guided  miasilea 
and  the  term  electronics  apana  equipment 
from  radioa  to  computer  ayatema,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  data  received  m^y  have  limita- 
tions." 

"We  recognize  that  there  may  be  a  prob- 
lem of  interpretation  insofar  aa  a  yard  rated 
ita  capability  on  the  baaia  of  the  average  aize 
of  ahip  within  the  claaa,  rather  than  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  range  of  vessel  configura- 
tions." 

A  few  examplea  aerve  to  llluatrate  the  in- 
adequaciea  of  the  data  preaented: 

a.  The  report  liata  9  shipyards  as  having 
the  capability  to  perform  major  conversion, 
alteration  and  repair  work  on  CVAa  and 
CVANa,  tmt  only  3  yards  aa  having  a  dry- 
docking  capacity  for  theae  ahip  typea.  How- 
ever, since  major  CAR  work  on  theae  ahips 
generally  requires  drydocking,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  9  yards  do  not  really  have  the  ca- 
pability. Furthermore  of  the  3  private  com- 
panies known  to  have  drydocking  capacity 
for  earriera,  two  have  have  no  remaining  ca- 
pabilities to  carry  out  work  of  this  type. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  ia  the  only  private  shipyard  irith 
substantial  capability  in  thia  field. 

b.  In  a  significant  number  of  cases,  the 
report  lists  more  private  yards  capable  of 
pcoforming  major  CAR  work  on  a  particular 
ship  type  than  the  number  shown  as  capable 
of  performing  minor  alteration  and  repair. 
Certainly  a  yard  capable  of  performing  major 
work  on  a  given  ahip  would  alao  be  able  to  do 
minor  work. 

c.  The  reports  lists  18  shipyards  as  having 
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drydocking  capability  for  an  LHA.  Our  rec- 
ords show  only  11  private  shipyards  capable 
of  drydocking  a  ship  this  size  and  only  10 
companies  with  building  ways  large  enough 
to  construct  this  veaseL 

d.  The  number  of  private  shipyards  capa- 
ble of  performing  nuclear  plant  maintenance 
(including  refueling)  is  Incorrect.  NAV- 
SHIPS  notes  that  only  three  private  yards 
currently  have  this  capability. 

e.  In  the  case  of  DLONs,  15  shipyards  are 
listed  as  having  the  capability  to  perform 
major  conversion,  alteration  and  repair,  but 
only  5  are  shown  as  having  nuclear  plant 
maintenance  capabUity.  The  disparity  is  ob- 
vious. Furthermore,  not  even  five  private 
yards  actually  have  this  capability,  as  noted 
In  d,  above. 

The  above  disparities,  and  others,  result 
from  two  major  problems  with  data  presented 
by  Ernst  &  Ernst  to  show  private  shipyard 
capabilities.  The  first  is  that  these  data  are 
based  stdely  on  a  self -evaluation  by  the  com- 
panies which  responded.  Certainly  If  these 
firms  are  attempting  to  secure  a  larger  por- 
tion of  Navy  work,  they  would  tend  to  be 
overly  optimistic  In  their  assessment  of  their 
own  capabUltles.  The  second  problem  has  to 
do  with  the  definition  used  by  Ernst  &  Ernst 
for  "having  capabUity".  Under  this  defini- 
tion, a  responder  could  list  the  capabUity  if: 

1.  He  had  done  this  type  of  work  since 
1965. 

or  2.  He  believed  he  had  the  Internal  ca- 
pability for  the  type  of  work. 

or  3.  He  believed  he  could  do  this  type  of 
work  with  subcontractor  assistance. 

Tttls  definition  not  only  i)ermlts,  but  In 
fact  encourages,  overstatement  of  cap«ibUl- 
tles. 

Additional  commenta 

Two  final  points  should  be  made.  First, 
the  Navy  intends  in  no  way  to  denigrate  the 
actual  or  potential  capabilities  of  the  private 
shipyards  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
question  that,  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
with  the  siifflcient  investment,  the  private 
shlpbuUding  industry  of  the  United  States 
coiUd  buUd  itself  up  to  handle  whatever  task 
It  was  confronted  with.  There  is  also  no  ques- 
tion that  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  Navy, 
has  much  to  gain  from  a  strong  and  efficient 
private  shlpbuUding  Industry. 

The  other,  and  perhaps  critical  point  In 
the  entire  discussion  may  be  pin-pointed  In 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  Ernst  and  Ernst 
conclusions,  in  the  sentencing  reading,  "The 
Navy  has  currently  cut  back  the  amount  of 
CAR  work  assigned  to  private  shipyards  and 
has  plans  for  further  reductions." 

The  Navy  has  not  changed  its  policy  re- 
garding the  allocation  of  conversion,  altera- 
tion and  repair  work  to  private  shipyards. 
However,  as  the  Fleet  composition  shifts 
more  and  more  toward  larger,  more  complex 
ships  with  highly  sophisticated  sjrstems,  the 
capabilities  of  shipyards  desirous  of  under- 
taking Navy  CAR  loork  will  have  to  be  up- 
graded. Except  when  specifically  justified, 
CAR  work  Is  not  assigned  to  a  specific  private 
shipyard,  but  rather,  must  be  bid  for  In 
active  competition  with  other  private  yards. 
Thus,  the  private  shipyards  do  have  a  serious 
problem  in  deciding  how  much  investment 
to  make  in  upgrading  their  capabilities  when 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  toill  be  able 
to  achieve  a  continuing  workload. 


THE  ALASKA  HIOHWAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alaskans 
were  greatly  disappointed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent's  recent  announcement  not  to 
move  forward  at  present  with  plans  to 
pave  the  Alaska  Highway.  At  a  time 
when  Canadian  interest  in  their  North- 
west is  at  a  high  point,  such  a  decision 
seems  most  untimely. 

Still,  even  within  this  disappointment, 
there  exists  a  possibility  for  action  which 
is  recognized  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
in  the  following  resolution.  They,  and  I, 
would  assign  first  priority  to  the  paving 
of  the  205-mile  segment  of  the  road 
between  Haines  Junction  in  the  Yukon 
Territory  and  the  Canada-Alaska  bor- 
der to  the  north,  thus  linking  the  Marine 
Highway  to  the  interior  road  system  by 
paved  highway. 

The  resolution  follows: 
House  Joint  ResOLtmoN  No.  118  Rblating 

to  the  paviko  of  a  portion  of  thi  alaska 

Highway 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  President  Nixon  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  cancellation  of  plans  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  paving  of  the  Alaska  Highway; 
and 

Whereas  the  reconstruction  and  paving  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  Is  crucially  Important  to 
Alaska's  continued  development  and  prog- 
ress; and 

Whereas  the  paving  of  the  highway  would 
reduce  the  dependence  of  the  North  on  sea- 
sonal transportation  for  bulk  shipments,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  living  In  Alaska's  north- 
ern communities;  and 

Whereas  the  paving  of  the  highway  would 
greatly  stimulate  tourist  traffic  to  Alaska  and 
would  also  accelerate  the  construction  of 
secondary  and  local  roads  to  provide  a  long 
needed  primary  road  network  In  Alaska: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  President  is  urgently  requested  to 
reconsider  his  cancellation  of  plans  for  pav- 
ing the  Alaska  Highway  and  that  he  direct 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  carry 
forward  immediately  with  the  review  and 
analysis  necessary  to  the  implementation  of 
the  reconstruction  and  paving  of  the  Alaska 
Highway;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved  that  the  initial  top-prior- 
ity segment  of  the  project  be  the  paving  of 
the  206-mile  strip  of  highway  between  Haines 
Junction,  Yukon  Territory  and  the  Alaska 
border  which  would  e«tabllsh,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System, 
good,  dependable  access  to  Alaska  from  all 
other  areas  of  our  nation. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Volpe,  Secretary,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honorable  Mike  Oravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Nick  Begich.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress. 


LOW  COST  Am  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LIGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  year§  it  has  become  Increasingly 
apparent  that  the  American  consumer 
is  getting  the  short  end  of  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  deals.  Incretislngly,  cMisumers 
have  begim  to  react  vigorously  to  protect 
their  own  legitimate  interests,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  achieved  excel- 
lent results. 
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One  of  the  worst  cases  of  anticon- 
sumer  regulation  has  been  in  the  field  of 
air  travel.  Most  Americans  who  regu- 
larly read  newspapers  are  vaguely  aware 
that  something  is  wrong  here,  that  the 
Government  has  disgracefully  cooper- 
ated with  the  airlines  against  the  public 
interest  to  inflate  the  price  of  aii*  travel. 
But  I  think  very  few  Americans  are 
aware  of  just  how  bad  the  situation  is. 

Consider  the  case  of  inclusive  tour 
charters.  These  are  arrangements  where- 
by the  traveler  pays  a  package  price  for 
air  fare,  transfers,  hotel  room,  and  some- 
times other  extras.  European  and  Cana- 
dian airlines  are  encouraged  by  their 
governments  to  an-ange  these  tours  in 
the  most  attractive  way  they  can,  and  to 
set  prices  on  a  competitive  basis.  The 
results  are  startling. 

Consider  a  Londoner  who  wishes  to 
take  his  wife  on  a  4 -day  vacation  to 
Athens.  Regular  coach  fare  would  be 
$682  round  trip  for  the  two  of  them, 
hotel  would  be  $103  and  transfers  would 
be  $5,  totaling  $790. 

But  any  London  couple  can  buy  an 
inclusive  tour  supplying  all  of  this  for 
only  $145.  Moreover,  the  airlines  are 
happy  to  do  it,  because  at  these  rates  they 
fill  their  planes  and  make  a  nice  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in  no  sense  an 
atypical  or  out-of-context  example. 
Similar  packages  are  available  to  and 
from  almost  every  major  city  in  Europe, 
and  will  be  used  by  more  than  8.5  mil- 
lion Europeans.  Similar  arrangements 
are  available  to  Canadians. 

But  here  In  the  United  States,  inclu- 
sive tour  charters  are  crippled  by  three 
incredible  restrictions.  First,  the  torn- 
must  last  7  days  or  more.  The  American 
who  wants  to  get  away  for  a  weekend, 
even  a  4-day  weekend,  must  either  pay 
through  the  nose  or  forget  about  it.  Sec- 
ond, he  must  make  at  least  three  over- 
night stops  at  least  50  miles  apart.  That 
Is,  he  must  waste  3  days  on  each  trip. 
Finally,  the  total  cost  of  the  tour  must  be 
at  east  1 10  percent  of  the  regular  sched- 
uled airline  fee. 

If  the  hypothetical  London  couple  to 
whom  I  previously  referred  were  subject 
to  American  regulations,  their  $145  vaca- 
tion would  cost  them  $750. 

Their  cost  would  be  increased  $605,  or 
more  than  400  percent,  because  of  Gov- 
ernment interfemce  in  the  free  market. 

The  only  semipractical  way  for  an 
American  to  circumvent  these  regula- 
tions is  to  belong  to  what  is  called  an 
"aflflnity  group"  at  least  6  months  in  ad- 
vance. An  "afiftnlty  group"  must  be  a 
group  which  is  formed  for  purposes  un- 
related to  travel.  If  the  group  so  much 
as  mentions  cheap  charter  flights  in  its 
recruiting  advertising,  it  is  disqualified 
from  placing  people  thus  recruited  on  the 
charter  flights. 

Even  for  those  who  clearly  and  legiti- 
mately qualify  as  members  of  an  affinity 
group,  the  usefulness  of  inclusive  tour 
charters  is  drastically  reduced.  Instead  of 
having  his  choice  of  dozens  or  hundreds 
of  charters,  as  do  European  citizens,  the 
imlucky  American  is  limited  to  one  or 
two  charters  per  year  his  club  or  society 
may  make  available.  If  he  does  not  want 
to  go  to  the  south  coast  of  Spain  for  2 
weeks  in  May,  he  may  be  out  of  luck. 
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Why  do  these  inane  regulations  ex- 
ist? The  answer  is  obvious.  They  exist 
as  a  result  of  lobbying  by  the  scheduled 
airlines  who  want  to  make  inclusive  char- 
ters as  unattractive  as  possible  so  that 
people  will  have  to  pay  their  full  exorbi- 
tant fares  or  do  without. 

Perhaps  this  public-be-damned  atti- 
tude is  acceptable  conduct  for  a  corpora- 
tion. But  establishment  of  these  restric- 
tions is  not  acceptable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  government  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  public  interest.  These 
regulations  are  neither  of,  by,  nor  for  the 
E>eople.  They  are  of,  by,  and  for  a  special 
Interest  group  fiying  in  large  part  empty 
airplanes. 

They  should  be  repealed  entirely.  If 
they  were,  we  would  find  airlines,  using 
late  model  jet  aircraft  such  as  the  super 
DC-8  with  fully  qualified  crews,  who  are 
eager  to  take  a  Boston  couple  to  Cozu- 
mel,  Mexico,  for  2  summer  weeks  for 
$350,  including  hotel.  A  Los  Angeles  cou- 
ple could  take  a  4-day  weekend  in  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  for  $124  in  the  summer. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
now  considering  such  legislation.  It  Is  in 
the  public  interest,  and  I  hope  to  see  it 
enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 


MEXICAN  PATROL  VETERANS  BACK 
NXXON 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  for  President  Nixon's  courageous 
actions  in  Vietnam  have  poured  in  from 
every  comer  of  this  Nation. 

Nothing  summarizes  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  Americans  more  than  a 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Sun- 
coast  Patrol  63,  Mexican  Border  Veter- 
ans, Inc.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  in  my 
home  district. 

A  story  of  the  action  taken  by  this 
group  of  former  National  Guardsmen 
who  patrolled  the  Nation's  border  with 
Mexico  against  raids  by  Pancho  VUla 
was  carried  this  week  in  the  St.  Pieters- 
burg  Times.  The  article  follows: 
Mexican  Vrs  Back  Nixon 

SuncoUt  Patrol  63,  Mexican  Border  Vet- 
erans Inc.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  gone  on 
record  as  supporting  President  Nixon's  ac- 
tions In  Vietnam. 

A  resolution  adopted  backing  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  part : 

"WhereAs  our  President,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
as  commander-ln-pblef  of  our  Army  and 
Navy,  has  Issued  orders  to  prevent  military 
supplies  reaching  our  enemy  by  land  or  sea 
to  force  an  end  to  this  conflict  and  effect 
the  release  of  our  military  personnel  and 
prisoners  of  war,  therefore  be  It  resolved 
that  Suncoast  Patrol  63  .  .  .  does  completely 
endorse  and  support  this  action. 

"It  Is  high  time  the  people  got  behind  our 
President  and  gave  him  full  support." 

Organized  in  1930,  the  Mexican  Border 
Veterans  consists  of  former  National  Guards- 
men called  up  to  patrol  the  nation's  Mexican 
border  In  1916  after  raids  Into  the  United 
States  by  supporters  of  Pancho  Villa. 

Until  1970,  members  were  not  recognized 
by  Congress  as  war  veterans  and  thus  were 
not  eligible  for  veterans  benefits. 
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But  in  December  1970,  a  new  pension  law 
gave  them  pension  benefits  and  entrance  to 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 

The  43rd  Annual  Mexican  Border  Veterans 
Convention  (state)  will  be  held  Saturday, 
May  27,  at  the  Tides  Hotel  on  Redlngton 
Beach. 

Patrol  63  has  66  members  and  hopes  to  in- 
crease that  number. 


H.R.  15139— A  BILL  TO  MAKE  THE 
USE  OF  FIREARMS  IN  ALL  CRIMES 
A  FEDERAL  OFFENSE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  15139,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  make  the  use  of  a  firearm  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime  a  Federal 
offense. 

My  proposal  would  also  prohibit  the 
insidious  practice  of  "plea  bargaining" 
in  every  crime  involving  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm. 

Plea  bargaining  is  the  practice  used  by 
defense  lawyers  to  get  a  reduced  charge 
against  their  client  on  the  promise  that 
the  defendant  will  agree  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  reduced  charge. 

Governor  Wallace  would  not  have  been 
assaulted  had  my  bill  b^en  law.  For  the 
young  man  who  shot  Governor  Wallace 
had  been  arrested  by  the  police  2  months 
earlier  on  a  charge  of  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon. 

In  court,  the  charge  against  the  as- 
sailant was  reduced  from  "carrying  a 
concealed  weapon"  to  a  simple  "dis- 
orderly conduct"  after  the  assailant  had 
agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  the  lesser 
charge. 

Governor  Wallace's  assailant  walked 
out  of  court  a  free  man  after  paying  a 
meager  $38  fine  for  his  "disorderly 
conduct." 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  stop  the  rash  of  crimes 
committed  with  the  illegal  use  of  a  gim 
imtil  this  Nation  makes  clear  that  such 
criminals  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  am  asking  that  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  the  commission  of  any  crime  be  made 
a  Federal  offense  in  order  to  assure  the 
strongest  prosecution  against  such 
criminals. 

Too  often,  local  prosecutors  do  not 
have  the  staff  and  resources  to  fidly 
prosecute  cases.  As  a  result,  they  are 
inclined  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  charges 
upon  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  lesser  charge. 

I  know  that  we  will  need  more  Federal 
prosecutors  and  I  am  willing  to  support 
additional  appropriations  if  it  will  help 
get  those  who  illegally  use  guns  in  the 
commission  of  crimes  off  the  streets. 

I  am  certain  that  my  legislation  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
restoring  a  greater  degree  of  law  and 
order. 

My  bill  provides  that  a  criminal  who 
has  been  prosecuted  and  sentenced  for  a 
crime  will  be  given  an  additional  penalty 
up  to  10  years  in  prison  if  he  uses  a  gim 
in  the  performance  of  such  a  crime.  In  a 
second  offense,  the  additional  penalty 
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for  using  a  gun  in  a  crime  can  be  up  to 
25  years  in  prison. 

Only  when  we  make  it  clear  to  crimi- 
nals that  they  will  not  be  able  to  talk 
their  way  out  of  full  prosecution  can  we 
stop  this  insidious  practice  of  using  fire- 
arms in  the  conunlssion  of  crimes. 

My  bill  prohibits  judges  placing  on 
probation  or  suspending  the  sentence 
against  those  convicted  of  a  crime  in- 
volving the  use  of  a  gim. 

I  would  hope  that  this  strong  legisla- 
tion would  give  us  a  basis  for  greater 
prosecution  of  those  who  use  a  gim  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  I  am  certain 
that  effective  enforcement  of  this  psir- 
ticular  provision  would  substantially  re- 
duce the  increasing  demands  for  new 
methods  of  gun  registration. 

The  text  of  my  proposal  follows: 

HJl.  15139 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  penalize  the  use 

of  firearms  in  all  crimes  and  to  forbid 

plea-bargaining  in  connection  with  such 

crimes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  uses  any  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  any  crime  shall  be  tried  In  a 
United  States  District  Court  for  such  of- 
fense and  upon  conviction,  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  commis- 
sion of  such  crime,  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year 
nor  more  than  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  his 
second  or  subsequent  conviction  under  this 
subsection,  such  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  in 
the  case  of  any  conviction  under  this  sub- 
section or  give  any  person  so  convicted  a  pro- 
bationary sentence,  nor  shall  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment inclosed  under  this  subsection 
run  concurrently  with  any  term  of  impris- 
onment imposed  for  the  commission  of  such 
felony  or  crime." 

Sec.  2.  No  officer,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  prosecuting  criminal  offend- 
ers, Vho  does  or  should  reasonably  believe 
any  person  has  committed  any  offense,  and 
that  such  offense  was  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances constituting  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  may  effectively  reduce  or  fall  to  prose- 
cute fully  any  charges  against  such  person 
with  respect  to  such  offense  in  return  for 
such  person's  agreement  to  plead  guilty  or 
otherwise  not  to  contend  against  any  prose- 
cution of  that  person  for  any  other  charges 
with  respect  to  such  offense. 


PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN 
HIGHWAY  DECISIONS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  KICBXOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ongo- 
ing problem  facing  citizens  who  seek  to 
participate  in  the  governmental  process 
is  the  inaccessibility  of  information  nec- 
essary to  their  effective  participation. 
This  problem  is  often  most  acute  where 
a  citizen  desires  to  affect  policy  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  government. 
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but  is  unfamiliar  with  an  agency's  oper- 
ating procedures.  Although  most  agen- 
cies have  established  procedures  to  gov- 
ern the  administration  of  their  pro- 
grams, copies  of  these  procedures  may  be 
difficult  and  in  some  cases  nearly  impos- 
sible for  citizens  to  obtain. 

A  good  example  is  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  The  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  is  the  Nation's  largest  con- 
tinuing public  works  project.  In  1971 
alone,  $4.7  billion  were  distributed  to  the 
States  as  reimbursement  for  highway 
building  costs.  Since  1956,  these  Federal 
expenditures  have  been  funded  through 
the  Highway  Trust  Fimd,  a  repository 
for  various  categories  of  Federal  high- 
way user  taxes.  The  taxes  may  be  used 
only  for  highway  purposes. 

Under  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. State  highway  departments  are 
responsible  for  planning,  designing,  and 
constructing  Federal-aid  highways.  The 
Federal  Highway  Administration — 
PHWA — within  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  administers  the  Federal 
reimbursements.  The  primary  responsi- 
bility of  FHWA  is  to  assiu-e  that  the  State 
highway  departments  have  adhered  to 
Federsd  standsu-ds  before  the  States  are 
reimbursed  for  a  portion  of  the  Federal - 
aid  highways  costs.  This  responsibility  is 
carried  out  by  requiring  the  State  high- 
way departments  to  obtain  Federal  ap- 
provals at  various  stages  in  the  highway 
building  process. 

Several  recent  popular  publications 
have  attempted  to  translate  the  adverse 
environmental  and  social  impacts  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  into  terms 
that  may  be  widely  understood.  The 
highway  trust  fxmd  has  knowledgeable 
and  articulate  critics.  But  very  little  is 
known  about  the  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  is  actually  ad- 
ministered. 

The  principal  source  of  the  confusion 
is  not  difficult  to  identify.  The  FHWA's 
procedures  that  are  published  are  incom- 
plete, outdated  and  virtually  inaccessible. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation's 
formal  regulations  on  the  administration 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  fill 
only  8  pages  in  the  cm-rent  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations.  FHWA's  operating 
procedures  are  published  in  several  cate- 
gories of  voluminous,  obscure  directives: 
Orders,  policy,  and  procedure  memo- 
randums— ^PPM's;  international  memo- 
randums— IM's;  and  administrative 
memorandums — AM's.  The  relative 
status  of  these  directives  within  FHWA 
is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  fathom. 

Copies  of  FHWA's  operating  proce- 
dures and  periodic  indices  to  them  are, 
in  theory  at  least,  available  to  the  public 
for  inspection  and  copying.  However, 
there  is  no  routine  circulation  of  new  or 
revised  operating  procedures  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  State  highway 
agencies,  and  highway -related  private 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association  and  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  Copies 
of  operating  procedures  which  are  out  of 
print  cost  25  cents  per  page,  and  they 
must  be  ordered  specially;  no  public  du- 
plicating equipment  Is  available  at  any 
FHWA  office  anywhere  in  the  country. 

But   it   is   these   difficult-to-dlscover 
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operating  procedures  which  govern  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  If  a  citizen 
wishes  to  participate  in  tiiat  process,  he 
must  be  familiar  with  these  procedures. 
For  this  reason  I  have  liad  collected 
the  most  important  of  these  FHWA  oper- 
ating procedures  and  now  insert  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Bureau  of  Pubuc  Roads,  n.S.  Depabtment  or 
CoMMEBCB,  Policy  and  Pxocedubx  Memo- 
randum   10-1 — Mat  28,    1965 

federal-aid  highway  systems 
Superseded  Issuances: 
PPM    10-1,    as    amended;    IM    10-61,    as 
amended;  and  IM  10-1-64. 

1.    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to  set 
forth  policies  and  procedures  relating  to 
designation  of  the  National  System  ol  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  the  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  system  and  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  system. 

2.    OBJECTIVE 

Highway  systems  are  established  as  a 
means  of  defining  the  extent  and  charac- 
teristics Of  the  highway  plant.  The  classifica- 
tion of  highways  into  Integrated  Bystems 
provides  a  stable  framework  for  planning, 
financing  and  executing  long-range  pro- 
grams on  an  efiBcient,  economic  and  con- 
sistent basis  to  meet  essential  needs  of  traffic. 

The  Federal-aid  systems  are  so  selected  as 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  the  na- 
tional and  civil  defense,  and  to  become  the 
pattern  for  a  long-range  program  of  high- 
way development  to  serve  the  major  classes 
of  traffic  broadly  defined  as  (1)  interstate  or 
interregional,  (2)  clty-to-city  primary,  either 
interstate  or  intrastate,  (3)  seoondary  or 
farm-to-market  and  (4)  Intra-urban.  The 
designation  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems forming  Integrated  and  connected  net- 
works in  each  State  and  nationwide.  Insures 
continuity  in  the  direction  of  expenditures  of 
available  Federal-aid  funds. 

a.  SYSTEM  CLASSinCATIOIf 

a.  The  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  consist  of  routes  of  high- 
est importance  to  the  Nation,  which  conduct 
the  principal  metropoUtan  areas,  cities,  and 
Industrial  centers,  including  Important 
routes  into,  through,  and  around  urban 
areas,  serve  the  national  defense  and,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  connect  at  suitable 
border  points  with  routes  of  continental  Im- 
portance In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

b.  The  Federal -aid  primary  highway  sys- 
tem consists  of  routes  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and 
other  Important  routes  with  their  vu-ban 
extensions,  including  important  loops,  belt 
highways  and  spurs. 

c.  The  Federal-aid  secondary  highway  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  principal  secondary  and 
feeder  routes  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

4.    BASIC    PRINCIPLES    OF    SYSTEM    DESIGNATION 

a.  Extent  of  System :  Each  system  is  limited 
in  extent,  either  by  law  or  by  administrative 
practice. 

(1)  The  Interstate  System  Is  limited  by 
law  to  41,000  mUes  and  is  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system. 

(2)  The  Federal-aid  primary  system  In 
each  State  is  limited  by  law  to  seven  percent 
of  the  1921  total  rural  highway  mileage  of 
such  State,  except  that  in  addition  the  law 
permits,  without  charge  against  the  seven- 
percent  limitation,  mileage  within  Federal 
reservations,  mileage  within  designated  ur- 
ban areas,  and  mileage  of  Interstate  routes 
that  were  not  a  part  of  the  primary  system 
prior  to  their  designation  as  Interstate 
routes.  Permissible  system  mileage  in  any 
State  may  be  Increased  by  Increments  of  one 
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percent  of  the  1921  total  rural  highway  mile- 
age whenever  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  c<MDpletlon  and  maintenance  of  ninety 
percent  of  the  States  designated  system 
mileage  exclusive  of  mileage  within  Federal 
reservations  and  urban  areas  and  Interstate 
mileage  not  previously  a  part  of  the  primary 
system.  The  primary  system  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meeting  the  ninety-percent  com- 
pletion requirement  if  ninety  percent  of  the 
mileage  has  been  improved  to  provide  right- 
of-way,  geometric  design,  surface,  base  and 
subgrade,  and  structures  consistent  with 
requirements  for  traffic  service. 

(3)  As  provided  In  the  Federal -aid  regula- 
tions, the  Federal-aid  seoondary  system  shall 
not  exceed  In  any  State  at  one  time  a  mileage 
that  can  be  initially  improved  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  years  and  thereafter  main- 
tained with  Income  expected  to  be  available. 

b.  Selection  of  Routes:  In  each  system, 
routes  should  be  designated  In  descending 
order  of  importance  Irrespective  of  current 
status  of  improvement,  considering  existing 
and  potential  traffic,  the  advancement  of 
economic  and  social  values,  the  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources,  the 
promotion  of  desirable  land  utilization  and 
other  pertinent  criteria.  Data  and  findings  in 
classification  and  needs  studies  should  be 
utilized  where  available.  System  mileage 
should  be  distributed  on  a  reasonable  and 
fair  basis  within  the  area  the  system  is  de- 
signed to  serve.  Where  systems  are  being 
expanded,  no  route  deserves  acceptance  until 
all  routes  of  higher  Importance  have  already 
been  designated  or  selected  for  concurrent 
designation. 

c.  Integration  of  Systems :  All  systems  shall 
be  properly  integrated,  with  each  route  con- 
nected to  another  Federal-aid  route. 

(1)  Interstate  and  primary  routes  will 
usually  have  like  system  connections  at  each 
end,  but  there  will  be  some  Instances  where 
stub  routes  are  justified. 

(2)  Unlike  system  connections  of  primary 
and  secondary  routes  at  State  lines  are  not 
acceptable  except  In  unusual  circumstances 
where  their  denial  might  penalize  or  work  a 
hardship  on  a  State.  Such  cases  might  arise 
when  a  State  Is  capa;ble  of  handling  a  primary 
system  that  reaches  down  to  Include  routes  of 
a  lower  level  of  importance  than  are  Included 
in  the  primary  system  of  an  adjoining  State. 
A  route  might  also  have  changing  character- 
istics as  It  penetrates  an  adjoining  State,  so 
that  based  on  relative  position  in  the  separate 
scales  of  importance  In  the  two  States  It 
might  merit  different  classifications. 

(3)  Stub  secondary  routes  in  rural  areas 
are  permissible  as  routes  reach  outward  from 
major  highways  and  market  centers  to  serve 
small  local  traffic-generating  sources.  Points 
where  there  is  an  appreciable  break  in  local 
traffic,  such  as  schools  and  road  junctions,  are 
acceptable  as  secondary  route  termini.  A 
county  line  Is  not  normally  justified  as  a  ter- 
minus. Stub  or  dead-end  secondary  routes  in 
urban  areas  are  permissible,  but  should  be 
avoided  except  to  serve  Important  destina- 
tions such  as  a  market  center,  stockyard,  dock 
or  industrial  area,  railroad  terminal,  airport, 
etc. 

(4)  Secondary  routes  entirely  within  uit>an 
area  boundaries  are  permissible,  but  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum.  They  will  normally  in- 
volve the  more  densely  populated  sections  of 
a  State,  where  rural  secondary  routes  and 
their  urban  extensions  have  been  substan- 
tially improved,  and  additional  secondary 
mileage  in  urban  areas  Is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  latitude  in  the  programing  of  avail- 
able funds. 

(5)  Closely  parallel  routes  separated  by  a 
river,  railroad  or  other  barrier,  or  providing 
different  types  of  service  as  In  the  case  of  a 
freeway  and  a  local  siervlce  road  or  collector- 
distributor  for  the  freeway,  may  be  justified. 

(b)  Federal-aid  secondary  routes  need  not 
be  continuous  through  Indian  reservations, 
but  may  connect  at  the  reservation  bound* 
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aries  or  at  points  within  the  reservation  with 
routes  of  the  Indian  reservation  load  sys- 
tem. 

(7)  Individual  routes  or  clusters  of  routes 
In  widely  separated  or  remote  areas  of  a 
State  (as  in  Alaska) ,  and  on  offshore  islands 
are  permissible  without  connections  to  other 
segments  of  the  system  If  the  routes  are 
otherwise  Justified. 

5.   CONTROL  AREAS  AND  CONTROL  POINTS 

a.  A  control  area,  as  It  pertains  to  the  In- 
terstate System,  is  a  metropolitan  area,  city 
or  industrial  center,  a  topographic  feature 
such  as  a  major  mountain  pass,  a  favorable 
location  for  a  major  river  crossing,  a  road 
hub  which  would  result  in  material  traffic 
Increment  on  the  Interstate  route,  a  place 
on  the  boundary  between  two  States  agreed 
to  by  the  States  concerned,  or  other  signlfi. 
cant  feature. 

b.  An  Intermediate  control  point  on  the 
Interstate  System  is  either  end  of  an  ac- 
ceptable section  on  the  detailed  location  of 
an  Interstate  route  and  beyond  which  feasi- 
ble detailed  locations  are  known  to  exist. 

c.  A  control  point  on  the  primary  system 
is  generally  a  city  of  some  consequence,  a 
route  Junction  or  other  point  of  significance. 

d.  A  control  point  on  the  secondary  sys- 
tem is  generally  a  town  of  some  consequence, 
a  route  Junction,  or  other  significant  point. 
As  found  necessary,  control  points  may  also 
be  small  communities,  schools,  clusters  of 
farmhouses,  etc.,  to  which  local  service  Is 
provided. 

e.  Federal-aid  routes  In  urban  areas  are 
generally  Identified  by  reference  to  control 
points  In  the  vicinity  of  street  intersections, 
without  tying  the  route  to  specific  streets. 

6.  APPROVAL  AUTHORITY 

Interstate  routes  and  control  areas  are  ap- 
proved In  the  Washington  office.  Approval  au- 
thority on  control  points,  general  locations 
and  specific  locations  of  the  Interstate,  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  Federal-aid  secondary 
routes  is  delegated  to  the  regional  engineers, 
as  explained  In  paragraph  4  of  AM  1-10.2. 

7.  GENERAL  PROCEDURES 

a.  The  State  highway  department  has  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  route  selections 
and  proposing  changes  in  routes  already  des- 
ignated. Each  proposal  is  to  contain  ade- 
quate supporting  Information  In  justifica- 
tion of  the  desired  action  and  maps  of  suf- 
ficient scale  and  detail  to  show  the  system 
changes  Involved.  In  the  event  the  proposal 
Involves  routes  through  Federal  reservations, 
it  shall  be  discussed  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency. 

b.  Proposals  requiring  approval  In  the 
Washington  office  are  to  be  forwarded  with 
appropriate  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions, either  by  memorandum  or  by  endorse- 
ment on  the  proposal.  Prop>osals  that  are  ap- 
proved in  field  offices  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Washington  office  with  such  documents 
and  copies  of  correspondence  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  complete  or  correct  the  records. 

c.  The  milage  reporting  forms  prescribed 
by  PPM  50-5.3  and  discussed  in  the  "Instruc- 
tion Manual  for  the  Compilation  and  Report- 
ing of  Highway  Mileage"  are  to  be  used  as 
the  official  mileage  records. 

d.  Route  descriptions  should.  In  general, 
follow  the  examples  shown  in  Enclosures  1, 
2  and  3.  Minor  deviations  from  these  exam- 
ples are  acceptable,  particularly  in  those 
States  having  their  own  standard  forms. 

e.  It  is  desirable  that  all  routes  be  num- 
bered In  some  logical  manner.  Single  route 
numbers  preferably  should  be  assigned  to 
single  lines  of  traffic  flow,  with  Interstate  and 
Federal -aid  primary  routes  normally  extend- 
ing for  considerable  distances  within  or 
across  the  State,  and  Federal-aid  secondary 
routes  normally  extending  for  much  shorter 
distances  within  or  across  the  country.  One 
plan  is  to  niunber  the  routes  in  sequence 
from  south  to  north  and  from  west  to  east, 
with  odd  numbers  for  soutb-north  routes. 
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and  even  numbers  for  west-east  routes,  and 
with  some  numbers  reserved  for  possible 
subsequent  additions  to  the  system.  This 
plan  also  is  a  desirable  first  step  in  route 
section  (project)  numbering  procedures  cor- 
relating route  and  project  numbers.  For  clar- 
ity and  ease  in  system  identification  under 
this  plan,  separate  blocks  of  numbers  can 
be  assigned  to  the  different  systems.  Other 
acceptable  plans  may  be  devised  that  woxild 
be  equaUy  effective. 

8.  procedures  for  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

a.  Interstate  routes  shall  be  niimbered  in 
accordance  with  the  numbering  scheme 
adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  Route  descriptions  for 
clty-to-clty  routes  are  to  name  all  control 
areas.  Descriptions  for  belts,  loops  and  spurs 
Into,  through  and  around  urban  areas  should 
be  very  broad,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  re- 
vision when  detailed  locations  are  selected. 

b.  In  support  of  proposals  for  control  areas, 
the  State  highway  department  should  for- 
ward copies  of  the  official  State  highway  map. 
or  section  of  map,  with  the  control  areas  and 
the  affected  Interstate  routes  marked  there- 
on; a  statement  justifying  control  areas;  and 
a  statement  indicating  agreement  with  ad- 
joining States  on  State-line  connections. 

c.  All  Interstate  routes  automatically  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem. Interstate  route  mileage  Is  charged 
against  the  permissible  Federal-aid  primary 
system  mileage  If  the  Interstate  route  re- 
places a  primary  route  In  the  same  general 
area.  It  is  not  charged  when  the  existing  pri- 
mary route  serving  the  same  general  area  Is 
retained  on  the  primary  system.  In  the  latter 
case.  If  the  primary  route  Is  later  deleted  or 
transferred  to  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem, the  Interstate  mileage  added  without 
charge  shall  be  reclassified  as  chargeable  on 
the  basis  that  the  Interstate  route  involves 
a  relocation  of  an  existing  primary  route. 

9.   PROCEDURES  FOR  PRIMARY   SYSTEM 

a.  Route  descriptions  are  to  cover  both 
rural  and  urban  portions  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary routes.  Primary  route  descriptions  need 
not  be  made  nor  primary  route  nimibers  as- 
signed to  Interstate  System  routings  (general 
or  detailed)  that  depart  from  Federal-aid 
primary  routes  retained  on  the  primary  sys- 
tem. Primary  route  descriptions  are  to  be 
revised  where  designated  control  points  are 
deleted,  changed  or  new  control  points 
added.  Each  proposal  should  indicate  the  net 
change  in  system  mileage  for  each  approval 
action  requested,  classified  as  rural.  Federal 
reservation  or  urban. 

b.  Detailed  reference  to  control  points 
within  urban  areas  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  Urban  maps  marked  to 
show  the  general  routings  In  all  urban  places 
of  25,000  or  xxujxe  population  shaU  be  for- 
warded as  a  part  of  the  official  approval 
documents.  In  some  cases,  maps  may  also  be 
desirable  for  smaller  urban  places.  When 
alignment  changes  in  urban  areas  are  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  Involve  system  revision,  re- 
vised maps  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  State 
for  system  approval  regardless  of  whether 
the  wording  of  the  route  description  requires 
change. 

c.  A  general  description  of  a  route  extend- 
ing Into  or  through  an  urban  area  Is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  closely  parallel  streets  with 
one-way  traffic. 

10.  FBOCZ0X7RES  FOB  SBCONDABT  SYSTEM 

a.  Suitable  scale  sketch,  strip  or  coimty 
maps  with  routes  marked  thereon  should  ac- 
company Individual  proposals  tor  system  re- 
visions. For  extensive  revisions  of  the  system, 
county  planning  sviTvey  maps,  preferably 
half -scale,  should  be  used. 

b.  Proposals  covering  system  changes  are  to 
contain  a  statement  by  the  State  highway 
department  that  there  has  been  compllanos 
with  section  103(c)  of  Title  23,  UjB.  Code, 
regarding  cooperation  with  appropriate  local 
authorities.  The  manner  and  extent  ot  such 
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cooperation  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
State.  Where  all  public  roads  and  highways 
in  a  county  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  are  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  State  highway  department,  the  State 
highway  department  Is  considered  the  local 
road  authority  and  cooperation  with  other 
local  authorities  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sions is  not  required. 

11.  RECLASSIFICATION,  DELETIONS,  AND 
REINSTATEMENTS 

a.  The  reclassification  of  a  Federal-aid 
highway  route  from  one  Federal-aid  system 
to  another  does  not  relieve  the  State  of  its 
obligation  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
maintain  portions  thereof  constructed  as 
Federal-aid  projects  or  of  any  other  obliga- 
tion Included  in  project  agreements  executed 
for  Federal-aid  projects  on  portions  of  that 
route.  When  controlled  access  Federal-aid 
primary  routes  are  transferred  to  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system,  all  access  control  fea- 
tures are  to  be  retained  in  force  unless  a  re- 
quest by  the  State  to  the  contrary  Is  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads. 

b.  The  approved  deletion  of  a  Federal-aid 
highway  route  from  any  Federal-aid  system, 
without  reclassification  to  another  Federal- 
aid  system,  relieves  the  State  of  its  obligation 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  maintain  por- 
tions thereof  constructed  as  Federal -aid 
projects,  in  accordance  with  section  116(a) 
of  Title  23,  VS.  Code.  Such  deletion -also  re- 
lieves the  State  of  any  other  obligation  in- 
cluded in  project  agreements  executed  for 
Federal-aid  projects  on  portions  of  the  de- 
leted route.  Where  routes  are  transferred 
from  one  system  to  another,  the  actions  for 
deletion  and  addition  should  be  made  simul- 
taneously. If  possible. 

c.  Requests  for  reinstatement  of  routes  pre- 
viously deleted  from  any  Federal-aid  system 
shall  be  approved  only  when  the  State  ex- 
pressly agrees  to  restime  its  obligation  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  portion  of  the  route 
constructed  as  a  Federal-aid  project.  Re- 
sumption of  any  other  obligations  Included 
in  project  agreements  executed  for  Federal- 
aid  projects  on  the  route  being  considered 
for  reinstatement  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
to  by  the  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Rex  M.  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  AAminiatrator. 

Enclosure.* 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  UJB.  Department  or 
Commerce,  Policy  and  Procedure  Memo- 
randum 20-4 — Aug.  10. 1956 
policy  on  interstatx  system  projects 
Supersedes:  PPM  30-4  (Aug.  4,  1964) 

1.  purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
prescribe  the  policy  of  the  Btureau  of  Public 
Roads  in  administering  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  with  respect  to  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
hereinafter  called  the  Interstate  System. 

2.  GENXRAI, 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds 
over  a  13-year  period  for  completing  the  In- 
terstate System  and  expressly  provides  that 
the  standards  for  the  system  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  traffic  expected 
thereon  in  the  year  1975.  Furthermore,  Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate  funds  may  participate  in 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  of  90  percent 
plus  sliding  scale  increases  in  the  public 
lands  States.  The  Interstate  System  is  to  be 
developed  to  standards  Including  control  of 
access  and  freeway  characteristics  Justified 
for  these  Important  highways.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  States.  Its  development  is  to  be  acceler- 
ated and  as  each  section  is  opened  to  traffic 
It  should  be  as  nearly  a  completed  facility  as 


•[Ed.  Note:  Example  of  suggested  forms 
omitted.] 
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feasible.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  accon^>llsh  these  objec- 
tives by  expeditiously  effecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  system  to  the  standards  neces- 
sary for  safe,  fast,  and  economical  travel. 

a.    LOCATION 

a.  The  general  locations  of  the  Interstata 
System,  to  the  statutory  limitation  of  40,000 
miles  as  provided  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1944,  have  been  designated  by  co- 
operation between  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Ad- 
dltional  routes  totaling  not  more  than  1,000 
miles  in  length  which  may  be  designated  as 
provided  for  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956,  shall  be  designated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  were  the  routes  constituting  the  orig- 
inal 40,000  miles,  that  is.  by  cooperation  be- 
tween aU  the  State  highway  departments 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

b.  The  routes  of  the  system  designated  as 
to  function  and  In  general  location  on  August 
2,  1947,  and  on  September  15,  1955,  and  the 
additional  routes  which  may  be  designated 
in  accordance  with  the  1956  Act,  are  con- 
tinuous routes  between  named  cities  and 
other  control  areas,  or  are  supplemental 
routes  at  urban  areas  such  as  spurs,  loops. 
and  belts.  Existing  highways  have  been  used 
as  convenient  Indications  of  the  general  lo- 
cations of  Interstate  System  routes.  The  lo- 
cation on  which  an  Interstate  System  route 
Is  to  be  constructed  shall  be  determined  by 
m^'ft""  of  engineering,  traffic  and  economic 
studies,  Including  consideration  of  local 
needs,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  State  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  advance  of  the 
time  the  route  or  a  portion  thereof  between 
Intermediate  control  points  is  proposed  for 
improvement  as  an  Interstate  project.  The 
location  on  which  construction  is  to  be  per- 
formed shall  be  shown  on  apprc^rlate  maps 
and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Maps  shaU  be  of  such  scale 
that  the  relation  of  the  proposed  location  to 
the  culture  in  the  area  is  clearly  shown.  In 
urban  areas  the  relation  to  streets,  aU  forms 
of  tranqrartatlon  and  to  land  use  and  im- 
provements should  be  shown. 

c.  Where  an  Interstate  highway  is  not  to 
be  constructed  on  the  existing  highway  lo- 
cation, the  existing  highway  route  should 
generaUy  be  retained  on  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem and  thus  be  eligible  for  Improvement 
with  apprc^riate  Federal-aid  funds.  Where 
an  existing  highway  location  is  used,  the  ex- 
isting highway  may  be  utilized  as  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  improvement.  If  standards  are 
adequate,  or  retained  as  a  frontage  road. 

4.  btandabds 

a.  An  Interstate  System  project  is  one  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction  or  improve- 
ment of  a  section  of  highway  on  the  location 
approved  for  a  route  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Such  a  project  shall  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  the  Design  Standards  for  the 
Interstate  System  adopted  July  12,  1956,  by 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Roads  on  July  17,  1956.  A  copy  of 
these  standards  is  attached. 

b.  Interstate  projects  approved  prior  to 
July  17,  1956,  may  be  constructed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  design  standards  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  approval. 

c.  Bridges  supporting  Interstate  highways 
shall  be  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
current  Standard  Specifications  for  Highway 
Bridges  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  using  the  H20-S16(44) 
loading  except  that,  to  overcome  known  de- 
ficiencies in  fioor  systems  of  bridges  designed 
with  such  loading,  all  bridges  and  fioor  sys- 
tMns  with  spans  under  40  feet  shall  be  de- 
signed using  an  alternate  loading  of  two 
axles  four  feet  apart  with  each  axle  weighing 
75  percent  of  the  rear  loading  of  the  H20- 
S16  loading. 

d.  Designs  for  all  culverts  and  bridges  ovei 
streams  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  Standard 
Specifications  for  Highway  Bridges  of  the 
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Amerloan  Assoctetlon  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials to  accommcKlate  floods  at  least  as  great 
as  tliat  for  a  50-year  frequency  or  tbe  great- 
est flood  of  record,  whichever  Is  the  greater, 
with  the  runoff  based  on  the  land  develop- 
ment expected  In  the  watershed  20  years 
hence  and  with  backwater  limited  to  an 
amount  which  will  not  result  In  damage  to 
i^istream  property  or  to  the  highway.  All 
other  drainage  facilities  are  to  be  designed  to 
keep  the  travrted  ways  usable  during  storms 
at  least  as  great  as  that  for  a  10-year  fre- 
quency, except  that  a  50-year  frequency  shall 
be  used  for  underpasses  or  other  depressed 
roadways  where  ponded  water  can  be  removed 
only  through  the  storm  drain  system. 

e.  The  combined  surface  course,  base 
course,  and  subgrade  of  all  interstate  high- 
ways shall  be  designed  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  the  type  and  volume  of  traffic 
expected  in  1976.  The  supporting  ability  of 
the  surface  course,  base  course,  and  subgrade 
in  combination  shall  be  at  least  that  required 
to  support  18,000  pounds  carried  on  any  one 
i^e,  or  a  tandem-axle  weight  of  32,000 
pounds,  or  an  over-all  gross  weight  of  73,280 
pounds,  with  distances  between  axles  or 
groups  of  axles  equal  to  those  corresponding 
to  these  loads  In  the  current  Pcdlcy  on  Motor 
Vehicles  Sizes  and  Weights  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  or  the 
corresponding  maximum  weights  permitted 
for  vehicles  using  the  public  highways  of 
each  State  under  laws  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  expropriate  State  authority  in  ef- 
fect on  July  1,  1956,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
as  required  in  Section  108(J)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

6.     PUBLIC     HEASINGS 

The  State  highway  department  shaU  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  Section  116(c)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  with 
regard  to  public  hearings  tar  all  Federal-aid 
projects  including  those  on  the  Interstate 
System  that  Involve  the  bypassing,  or  going 
through  any  city,  town  or  village,  either  m- 
corporated  or  unincorporated  in  accordance 
wUh  procedures  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads. 

e.    APPLICATION    or    POLICT 

The  policy  stated  herein  is  applicable  to 
all  projects  hereafter  approved  for  construc- 
tion on  the  approved  location  of  the  routes 
of  the  Interstate  System,  that  are  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds,  re- 
gardless of  the  class  or  year  of  Federal  funds 
involved. 

C.  D.  Ctnrnss. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads. 


BuKXATT  or  Public  Roaos,  U.S.  Depabtment  or 
CoMMOiCK,  Policy  and  Procxduhx  Mxmo- 
KANOUM  20-8 — Ano.  10,  1956 

PUBLIC  HKARINCS,  rCOERAL-AID  PBOJXCTS 
1.   PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
prescribe  the  policy  and  procediires  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  administering  sec- 
tion 116(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956,  with  respect  to  public  hearings. 

2.  RXQUIKSMENTS  AND  CONDITIONS 

a.  Section  116(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
section,  requires  any  State  highway  depart- 
ment which  submits  plans  for  a  Federal-aid 
highway  project  Involving  the  bypassing  of, 
or  going  through,  any  city,  town,  or  vlUage, 
either  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  to 
certify  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads 
that  It  has  had  public  hearings,  or  has  af- 
forded the  opportunity  for  such  hearings,  and 
has  considered  the  economic  effects  of  such  a 
location.  It  requires  further  that,  if  such 
hearings  have  been  held,  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  said  hearings  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  together 
with  the  certification.  The  intent  of  this  re- 
quirement Is  to  give  every  Interested  citizen 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  any  such  pro- 
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posed  project,  and  Is  an  opportunity  for  the 
State  highway  department  to  more  fully  in- 
form the  public  of  the  advantages  of  such 
project. 

b.  The  provisions  of  this  memorandum  ap- 
ply to  every  Federal-aid  project.  Including 
1954  Secondary  Road  Plan  projects,  for  right- 
of-way  for,  or  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  improvement  of,  a  highway  bypassing 
or  going  through,  including  projects  entering 
or  within,  any  city,  town,  or  village,  included 
are  projects  as  follows: 

(1)  those  in  accepted  program  stage  1-A  on 
Jtme  29.  1956,  and  are  subsequently  ad- 
vanced to  approved  program  stage  2. 

(2)  those  in  approved  program  stage  1-B  or 
2  on  June  29,  1956,  but  for  which  the  State 
had  not  submitted  P.S.  &  E.  to  the  district 
engineer. 

(3)  those  programed  subsequent  to  June 
29,  1956. 

c.  The  provisions  of  this  memorandum  do 
not  apply  to  those  projects  that  are  solely 
for  further  improvement,  such  as  resurfac- 
ing, of  an  existing  highway  on  a  location 
within  the  limits  of  the  existmg  right-of-way 
and  which  do  not  change  the  layout  or  func- 
tion of  the  road  and  streets  that  connect 
to  the  existing  highway. 

3.    PBOCEOUBES 

a.  The  State  highway  department  shall 
give  the  officials  and  other  citizens  of  a  city, 
town,  or  village  affected  by  the  location  of  a 
Federal-aid  project  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  the  section  apply,  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  public  hearings  at  a  location 
and  at  a  time  reasonably  convenient  for 
such  citizens.  Where  citizens  avail  them- 
selves of  such  opportunity,  a  public  hearing 
shall  be  held  said  a  transcript  made  thereof. 
The  State  highway  department  shall  give 
reasonable  advance  notice  to  the  district  en- 
gineer of  the  location,  date,  and  time  for 
each  such  public  hearing.  In  cooperating 
with  the  State  highway  departments  in  car- 
rying out  the  intent  of  the  section,  district 
engineers  will  arrange  to  attend  such  hear- 
ings or  review  the  transcript  thereof. 

b.  Where  a  Federal-aid  project,  or  a  route 
embodying  several  Federal-aid  projects,  to 
which  the  requirements  of  the  section  apply 
affects  several  adjacent  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages, one  combined  public  hearing  may  be 
arranged  provided  the  hearing  Is  reasonably 
convenient  in  location  and  time  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  affected  cities,  towns,  or 
villages. 

c.  The  certificate  by  the  State  highway 
department  shall  recite  when  and  where  the 
public  hearing  was  held  or,  if  a  hearing  was 
not  held,  when  and  how  the  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  was  given  and  In  either 
case  shall  contain  the  statement  that  the 
State  highway  department  has  considered 
the  economic  effects  of  the  location  of  the 
project.  A  transcr^t  of  the  public  hearing 
shall  accompany  the  certificate  and  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  district  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In  those  instances 
where  a  public  hearing  was  held  prior  to 
June  29,  1956,  and  a  transcript  thereof  was 
not  taken,  a  statement  covering  the  gist  of 
the  discussions  will  be  accepted  as  satisfying 
the  requirement  for  a  transcr^t. 

d.  In  those  States  operating  under  the  1954 
Secondary  Road  Plan  the  certificate  and  tran- 
script of  hearings  on  plan  projects  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  district  engineer  by  the 
State  at  the  time  it  submits  the  agreement 
estimate. 

e.  Where  there  is  available  to  the  State 
highway  department  a  current  master  high- 
way plan  of  a  community  on  which  public 
hearings  have  l>een  held,  the  State  highway 
department  need  not  again  hold  hearings  if  it 
satisfies  Ita^  that  such  hearings  had  been 
held  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
had  conformed  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
in  this  memorandum  and  the  location  of  the 
Federal -aid  project  does  not  differ  materially 
from  ttiat  in  the  master  highway  plan.  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  State  may  certify, 
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when  It  submits  plans  for  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects on  highways  of  the  master  plan,  that 
hearings  have  been  held  and  it  has  consid« 
ered  the  economic  effects  of  the  location. 
Transcripts  of  such  hearings  shall  accom- 
pany the  certlflcate  unless  the  hearings  were 
held  prior  to  June  29,  1956,  and  transcripts 
are  not  available,  in  which  case  a  statement 
regarding  the  hearings  shall  be  submitted 
covering  the  gist  of  the  discussions. 

f.  A  State  highway  department  may  ar- 
range with  the  appropriate  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage officials  for  holding  a  hearing  and  ob- 
taining a  transcript  of  same,  but  the  State 
highway  department  must  retain  responsibil- 
ity for  insuring  that  such  hearing  conforms 
to  the  procedures  given  herein  and  submits 
a  certificate,  accompanied  by  the  transcript, 
that  hearings  have  been  held  and  it  has  con- 
sidered the  economic  effects  of  the  location. 

g.  The  district  engineer  will  author.ze  a 
State  highway  department  to  proceed  with 
the  preliminary  engineering  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  right-of-way  or  both,  of  a  programed 
Federal-aid  project  involving  the  bypass- 
ing, or  going  through,  any  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage with  the  understanding  that  the  project 
for  preliminary  engineering  is  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  most  feasible  location  that 
will  reasonably  well  serve  the  over-all  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public,  or  is  for  prepara- 
tion of  documents  for  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion or  P.S.  &  E.  for  physical  construction  on 
a  location  the  economic  effects  of  which  have 
been  or  subsequently  will  be  considered,  and 
that  public  hearings  as  prescribed  herein  will 
be  held  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  loca- 
tion considered  before  the  right-of-way  is 
acquired  to  an  extent  commltlng  the  State  to 
the  proposed  location.  If  certification  is  given 
at  the  preliminary  engineering  of  right-of- 
way  stage  that  a  public  hearing  has  been  held 
and  that  the  economic  effects  of  the  location 
adopted  have  been  considered,  further  pub- 
lic hearing  will  not  be  required. 

h.  The  district  engineer  will  not  approve 
P.S.  &  E.  or  authorize  advertising  for  the 
physical  construction  of  any  project  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  this  memorandum  until 
he  has  received  the  certification  and  tran- 
script and  is  satisfied  that  the  State  has  con- 
sidered the  economic  effects  of  the  proposed 
location  In  the  light  of  the  matters  presented 
at  the  hearing. 

C.  D.  CuRTiss, 
CommissioneT  of  Public  Roads. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.S.  Depabtment  or 
Commerce,  Polict  and  Pbocedube  Memo- 
randum 20-8(1) — June  16,  1969 

pubuc  hearings,  psderal-am  projects 
Supplements:  PPM  20-8  (Aug.  10,  1956) 

I.  purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
supplement  existing  memoranda  relating  to 
public  hearings  to  further  describe  the 
various  elements  of  PPM  SO-8  and  other 
memoranda  regarding  the  subject,  in  order  to 
assure  similar  application  in  all  cases  and 
uniform  recognition  of  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  hearings  required  by  Section  128 
of  Title  23,  use.  hereafter  referred  to  as  Sec- 
tion 128. 

2.  OBJECTIVE  AND  INTENT  Or  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

a.  The  responsibility  for  the  selection  or  de- 
signation of  Federal-aid  highway  routes  rests 
with  the  State  highway  departments,  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  103.  The  authority  to  ap- 
prove such  State  action  is  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  who  has  delegated  such 
authority  to  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator. There  is  no  requirement  imder  Title 
23,  use,  that  there  be  a  public  hearing  as 
a  part  of  a  State's  action  in  selecting  or  des- 
ignating a  Federal-aid  highway  route,  nor 
for  approval  of  such  action  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator. 

b.  Section  128  requires  that  there  be  a 
public  hearing  or  that  there  be  opportimity 
afforded  for  one,  prior  to  the  time  that  a 
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state  highway  department  may  proceed  with 
certain  Federal-aid  projects  for  th9  iii4>rove- 
ment  of  previously  selected  or  designated 
Federal-aid  highway  routes. 

c.  The  objective  of  the  public  bearings  U 
to  provide  an  assured  method  whereby  the 
State  can  f\iml4h  to  the  public  information 
concerning  the  State's  highway  construc- 
tion proposals,  and  to  afford  every  Interested 
resident  of  the  area  an  opportimity  to  be 
beard  on  any  proposed  Federal-aid  project 
for  which  a  public  hearing  is  to  be  held.  At 
the  same  time  the  hearings  afford  the  State 
an  additional  opportunity  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  local  sources  which  would  be  of 
value  to  the  State  in  making  its  fiscal  deci- 
sion as  to  which  of  possibly  several  feasible 
detained  locations  should  be  selected. 

d.  The  hearings  are  not  Intended  to  be  a 
popular  referendum  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  location  of  a  proposed  improve- 
ment by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present. 
They  do  not  relieve  the  duly  constituted  of- 
ficials of  a  State  highway  department  of  the 
necessity  for  making  decisions  in  State  high- 
way matters  for  which  they  are  charged  with 
full  responsibility.  The  public  hearing  proce- 
dure is  designed  to  insure  the  opportunity  for 
or  the  availability  of  a  forum  to  provide  fac- 
tual information  which  is  pertinent  to  the 
determination  of  the  final  location  consid- 
ered by  the  State  to  best  serve  the  public  in- 
terest and  on  which  improvement  projects 
are  proposed  to  be  undertaken. 

3.  BEQXTISBIiBNTS  AND  CONDITIONS 

a.  Section  128  requires  that  any  State 
highway  department  which  submits  plans  for 
a  Federal -aid  highway  project  involving  the 
bypassing  of,  or  going  through,  any  city, 
town  or  village,  Incorporated  or  unincorpo- 
rated, shall  certify  that  it  (1)  has  held  pub- 
lic hearings,  or  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  such  hearings,  and  (3)  has  considered 
the  economic  effects  of  such  a  location.  Sec- 
tion 128  also  requires  that  any  State  high- 
way department  which  submits  plans  for  an 
Interstate  System  project  shall  certify  that 
It  has  held  public  hearings  at  a  convenient 
location,  or  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
such  bearings,  for  the  purpo^  of  enabling 
persons  In  rural  areas  through  or  contiguous 
to  whose  property  the  highway  will  pass  to 
express  any  objections  they  may  have  to  the 
proposed  location  of  such  highway.  If  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  the  State  highway  de- 
partment shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  together  with  the  re- 
quired certification. 

b.  These  requirements  contemplate  that 
the  State  highway  department  will  fully  in- 
form the  public  concerning  the  general  loca- 
tion and  design  features,  and  the  general 
economic  and  other  aspects  of  the  proposed 
improvements  together  with  possible  alter- 
nate routes,  all  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit 
residents  of  the  area  to  have  full  and  reliable 
Information  as  to  the  project. 

c.  Except  as  provided  in  this  paragraph 
and  in  paragraph  4,  a  public  hearing  shall  be 
held,  or  the  opportimity  for  a  public  hearing 
afforded,  with  respect  to  (1)  any  Interstate 
project,  and  (2)  any  other  Federal-aid  high- 
way project  (including  any  Secondary  Road 
Plan  project)  which  Involves  the  bypassing 
of,  or  going  through,  any  city,  town  or  vil- 
lage, either  Incorporated  or  unincorporated. 
No  public  hearing  is  required  where  a  project 
is  for  resurfacing  or  widening,  the  addition  of 
traffic  lanes,  the  replacement  of  existing 
grade  separation  structvues,  or  similar  im- 
provements, if  the  project  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  existing  right-of-way,  if  abutting  real 
pr(^>erty  is  not  adversely  affected,  and  if  the 
layout  or  function  of  connecting  roads  or 
streets  is  not  changed.  Public  bearlngt  are 
required  with  respect  to  projects  which  ne- 
cessitate the  acquisition  of  additional  rights- 
of-way  (including  rights  of  access,  light,  air 
or  view)  and  projects  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  abutting  real  prc^erty,  such 
for  example  as  those  which  Involve  a  material 
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change  of  grade  of  an  existing  street  or  high- 
way, the  large  scale  removal  of  shade  trees,  or 
similar  features  of  general  public  Interest.  A 
public  hearing  should  be  held,  (x  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  therefor,  in  any  case  where 
doubt  exists  as  to  whether  a  public  hearing 
is  required  by  section  128. 

d.  As  here  used  "economic  effects"  means 
the  benefits  or  losses  both  to  the  motorists 
using  the  proposed  Improvement  and  the 
overall  community  affected  thereby.  The  eco- 
nomic effects  of  a  proposed  location  are 
proper  matters  for  discussion  at  a  public 
hearing  held  with  respect  to  the  project. 
However,  the  State  highway  department 
must  certify  that  it  has  considered  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  proposed  location,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  matter  was  discussed 
at  a  public  hearing,  or  whether  a  public 
hearing  was  actually  held. 

4.  procedures 

a.  Public  hearings  required  by  Section  128 
should  be  held  before  the  specific  location  of 
a  proposed  project  is  selected,  but  not  until 
after  the  State  highway  department  has  se- 
lected a  corridor  location  from  among  the 
alternates  studied,  and  has  developed  pre- 
liminary plans  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable 
the  public  and  the  State  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed project  at  the  public  hearing. 

b.  Reasonable  advance  notice  must  be  giv- 
en of  scheduled  public  hearings  or  of  the 
opportunity  therefor,  and  the  purpose  there- 
of. Such  notice  shall  include  either  a  de- 
scription or  some  specific  Identification  of 
the  proposed  route  or  routes  to  be  discussed. 
The  notice  shall  be  published  at  least  once 
each  week  for  two  successive  weeks  in  a 
newspaper  having  general  circulation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  project  and  shall 
also  be  publicized  through  other  means,  such 
as  news  releases  to  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations,  so  as  to  provide  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  notice  will  come  to 
the  attention  of  all  Interested  or  affected  per- 
sons. The  use  of  graphic  illustrations  is  de- 
sirable though  not  necessarily  required. 
Reasonable  advance  notice  of  the  location, 
date  and  time  of  each  such  public  hearing 
should  be  supplied  to  the  Bureau's  division 
engineer. 

c.  A  State  highway  department  may  ar- 
range with  the  officials  of  the  appropriate 
county,  city,  town  or  village,  for  holding  a 
hearing  (including  giving  notice  thereof  and 
obtaining  a  transcript  of  the  hearing)  for 
the  State  highway  department,  but  the  State 
highway  department  shall  retain  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  that  the  notice  and  hear- 
ing conform  to  the  requirements  of  law  and 
the  procedures  given  herein  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  submitting  the  certlflcate  re- 
quired by  Section  128. 

d.  In  order  to  fiUly  inform  the  public, 
State  highway  departments  should  make 
available,  well  In  advance  of  the  public  hear- 
ing, information  concerning  the  location  and 
design  of  the  project,  and  the  general  eco- 
nomic and  other  aspects  thereof.  It  is  some- 
times advisable  to  hold  Informal  informa- 
tional meetings,  clearly  identified  as  such, 
well  in  advance  of  the  official  hearing. 

e.  Public  hearings  are  to  be  held  at  a 
place  and  time  generally  convenient  for  per- 
sons affected  by  the  proposed  project.  MThere 
a  Federal-aid  project,  or  a  route  involving 
several  Federal-aid  projects,  affects  a  com- 
munity and  a  rural  area,  or  more  than  one 
of  either,  and  the  circumstances  are  similar, 
one  combined  public  hearing  may  be  held 
provided  the  place  and  time  thereof  are  gen- 
erally convenient. 

f.  Information  and  data  concerning  the 
proposed  project  should  be  available  at  the 
public  hearmg.  A  representative  of  or  spokes- 
man for  the  State  highway  department 
should  explain  the  proposed  project,  its  lo- 
cation and  design,  the  general  economic  and 
other  aspects  thereof,  and  alternate  routes, 
if  any,  that  have  been  considered.  If  the  proj- 
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ect  is  one  involving  the  bypassing  of,  or 
going  through  a  city,  town  or  village,  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated,  any  person  of  the 
affected  area  or  his  representative  who  is 
present  at  the  hearing  should  be  allowed  to 
express  his  views  and  present  data  and  mate- 
rial concerning  the  project.  If  the  project  is 
an  Interstate  System  project  in  a  rural  area, 
any  person,  or  his  representative,  who  is  pres- 
ent at  the  hearing  and  through  or  con- 
tiguous to  whose  property  the  highway  will 
pass  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press any  objections  he  may  have  to  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  highway. 

g.  A  written  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
must  be  made  and  shall  include  all  state- 
ments, together  with  a  copy  of  or  identifying 
references  to  exhibits,  data  and  material  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  of  the  hearing.  Tape, 
wire,  or  similar  recordings  vrtll  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  transcript.  If,  however,  a  record- 
ing of  the  proceedings  is  made,  such  record- 
ing shall  be  made  available  to  the  division 
engmeer  upon  his  request. 

h.  For  each  public  hearing  held,  the  State 
highway  department  Is  to  submit  a  certificate 
which  recites  the  date,  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  all  notices 
of  the  hearing  and  a  written  transcript  there- 
of. If  the  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
was  afforded  but  a  hearing  was  not  held,  the 
certlflcate  is  to  explain  how  and  when  such 
opportunity  was  afforded,  and  why  no  pub- 
lic hearing  was  actually  held.  In  either  case, 
if  the  project  Involves  the  bjrpassmg  of,  or 
going  through,  any  city,  town  or  village. 
Incorporated  or  unincorporated,  the  certifi- 
cate must  contain  a  statement  that  the 
State  highway  department  has  considered  the 
economic  effects  of  the  location. 

1.  The  certificate  referred  to  in  paragraph 
4(h)  must  be  submitted  to  the  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  no 
later  than  the  date  upon  which  plans  for 
the  project  are  submitted  to  him  for  ap- 
proval except  that  certificates  relating  to 
projects  imder  an  approved  Secondary  Road 
Plan  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  division  en- 
gineer by  the  State  prior  to  the  execution 
of  the  project  agreement. 

J.  The  State  highway  departments  are  ex- 
pected to  assume  the  cost  of  conducting  re- 
quired public  hearings  as  an  administrative 
function  without  the  use  of  Federal-aid 
funds.  However,  data,  charts,  maps,  models, 
photographs,  and  other  documents  or  mate- 
rials prepared  or  assembled  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  fimds,  including  highway  planning 
survey  funds,  may  and  should  be  f uyy  used 
in  connection  with  public  hearings. 

S.  ACTION   BT   public  ROADS 

a.  The  division  engineer  may  authorize  a 
State  highway  department  to  proceed  with 
preliminary  engineering  of  a  programed  Fed- 
eral-aid project  before  a  public  hearing  la 
held.  Such  authorization  will  be  given,  how- 
ever, for  only  that  work  necessary  for  the 
development  of  preliminary  plans  to  the  de- 
gree proper  for  presentation  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. In  addition,  the  division  engineer  may 
approve  acquisition  of  certain  parcels  neces- 
sary for  right-of-way  in  exceptional  cases  as 
provided  under  paragraph  4c  of  PPM  21- 
4.1. 

b.  To  provide  coordination  with  the  State 
highway  department  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  Section  128,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  division  engineer  or  his  representative 
attend  public  hearings  as  an  observer.  While 
in  attendance  at  a  public  hearing  the  divi- 
sion engineer,  or  his  representative,  may 
properly  explain  procedural  and  technical 
matters  covered  by  Federal-aid  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, but  in  no  case  tiiall  be  indicate  a 
preference  for  any  proposal  advanced  by  the 
State  highway  department  or  by  others. 

c.  The  division  engineer  may  approve  the 
location  and  authorize  the  State  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  plans,  right-of-way 
acquisition,  and  the  actual  construction  of 
the  proposed  Improvement  only  after  (1)  he 
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lias  evaluated  the  Information  and  factual 
data  presented  at  the  hearing  together  with 
other  Information  and  data  available  to  him, 
(2)  he  tB  satisfied  that  the  requirements  of 
Section  138  and  this  memcxtmdum  have  been 
fulfilled  and  (3)  he  has  concluded  that  the 
proposed  location  and  advancement  of  the 
project  are  In  the  public  Interest. 

fzoebal  hlohwat  administration,  u^.  de- 
partment op  transportation ,  bvreatt  of 
Public  Roads,  Polict  and  Pbocedtthe  Mbm- 
OBANDUM  20-8  (Jan.  14,  1969) 

PXTBLIC   HEARINGS   AND    LOCATION  APPROVAL 

Par.  1.  P\irpo6e 

Par.  2.  Authority 

Par.  3.  Applicability 

Par.  4.  Definitions 

Par.  5.  Coordination 

Par.  6.  Hearing  Requirements 

Par.  7.  Opportunity  for  Public  Hearings 

Par.  8.  Public  Hearing  Procedures 

Par.  9.  Consideration  of  Social,  Economic. 

and  Environmental  Effects 

Par.  10.  Location  and  Design  Approval 

Par.  11.  Publication  of  Approval 

Par.  12.  Reimbursement  for  Public  Hearing 

Expenses 

1.   PURPOSE 

a.  The  piupose  of  this  PPM  is  to  enstu-e, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  that 
highway  locations  and  designs  reflect  and  are 
consistent  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  goals 
and  objectives.  The  rules,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures established  by  this  PPM  are  Intended 
to  afford  full  opportunity  for  effective  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  consideration  of  high- 
way location  and  design  proposals  by  high- 
way departments  before  submission  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  for  ap- 
proval. They  provide  a  medium  for  free  and 
open  discussion  tmd  are  designed  to  encour- 
age early  and  amicable  resolution  of  contro- 
versial Issues  that  may  arise. 

b.  The  PPM  requires  State  highway  depart- 
ments to  consider  fully  a  wide  range  of  fac- 
tors In  determining  highway  locations  and 
highway  designs.  It  provides  for  extensive 
coordination  of  proposals  with  public  and 
private  Interests.  In  addition,  it  provides  for 
a  two-bearing  procedure  designed  to  give  all 
Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  become 
fully  acquainted  with  highway  proposals  of 
concern  to  them  and  to  express  their  views  at 
those  stages  of  a  proposal's  development 
when  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  these  views 
still  exists. 

3.    AUTHORITY 

This  PPM  is  Issued  under  authority  of  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act,  23  n.S.C.  101  et 
seq..  128,  315,  sections  2(a),  2(b)(2),  and 
9(e)  (1)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  49  U.S.C.  1651(a)  and  (a)(2),  1657(e) 
(1):  49  CFR  i  1.4(c):  and  23  CFR  1.32. 

3.   APPLICABnJTT 

a.  This  PPM  applies  to  all  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects. 

b.  If  preliminary  engineering  or  acquisi- 
tion of  right  of  way  related  to  an  under- 
taking to  construct  a  portion  of  a  Federal- 
aid  highway  project  Is  carried  out  without 
Federal-aid  funds,  subsequent  phases  of  the 
work  are  eligible  for  Federal-aid  funding  only 
IT  the  nonpartlclpatlng  work  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  PPM  was  done  In  accordance 
with  this  PPM. 

c.  This  PPM  shall  not  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  highway  projects  where  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  has  made  a 
formal  determination  that  the  construction 
of  the  project  Is  urgently  needed  because  of 
a  national  emergency,  a  natural  disaster  or  a 
catastrophic  faUure. 

4.    OEFINmONS    (AS   USED    IN   THIS    PPM) 

a.  A  "corridor  public  hearing"  Is  a  public 
hearing  that : 

(1)  Is  held  before  the  route  locations  Is 
approved  and  before  the  State  highway  de- 
partment Is  committed  to  a  specific  proposal; 
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(2)  Is  held  to  ensiire  that  an  opportunity 
Is  afforded  for  effective  participation  by  in- 
terested persons  In  the  process  of  determin- 
ing the  need  for,  and  the  location  of,  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway;  and 

(3)  Provides  a  public  forum  that  affords 
a  full  c^portunlty  Tor  presenting  views  on 
each  of  the  proposed  alternative  highway 
locations  and  the  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  those  alternate  loca- 
tions. 

b.  A  "highway  design  public  hearing"  is  a 
public  hearing  that: 

(1)  Is  held  after  the  route  location  has 
been  approved,  but  before  the  State  highway 
department  Is  committed  to  a  specific  design 
pTopoasl; 

(2)  Is  held  to  ensure  that  an  c^portunlty  Is 
afforded  for  effective  participation  by  inter- 
ested persons  In  the  process  of  determining 
the  specific  location  and  major  design  fea- 
tures of  a  Federal-aid  highway;  and 

(3)  Provides  a  public  fonim  that  affords 
a  full  opportunity  for  presenting  views  on 
major  highway  design  features.  Including 
the  social,  economic,  environmental,  and 
other  effects  of  alternate  designs. 

c.  "Social,  economic,  and  environmental 
effects"  means  the  direct  and  Indirect  bene- 
fits or  losses  to  the  community  and  to  high- 
way users.  It  Includes  all  such  effects  that 
are  relevant  and  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular location  or  design  under  considera- 
tion such  as : 

(1)  Fast,  safe  and  efScient  transportation. 

(2)  National  defense. 

(3)  Economic  activity. 

(4)  Employment. 

(5)  Recreation  and  parks. 

(6)  Fire  protection. 

(7)  Aesthetics. 

(8)  Public  utUltles. 

(9)  Public  health  and  safety. 

(10)  Residential  and  neighborhood  char- 
acter and  location. 

(11)  Religious  institutions  and  practices. 

(12)  Conduct  and  financing  of  Oovem- 
ment  (including  effect  on  local  tax  base 
and  social  service  costs) . 

(13)  Conservation  (Including  erosion,  sedi- 
mentation, wildlife  and  general  ecology  of 
the  area) . 

(14)  Natural  and  historic  landmarks. 

(15)  Noise,  and  air  and  water  pollution. 

(16)  Property  values. 

(17)  Multiple  use  of  space. 

( 18)  Replacement  housing. 

(19)  Education  (Including  disruption  of 
school  district  operations) . 

(20)  Displacement  of  families  and  busi- 
nesses. 

(21)  Engineering,  right-of-way  and  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project  and  related 
faculties. 

(22)  Maintenance  and  operating  costs  of 
the  project  and  related  facilities. 

(23)  Operation  and  use  of  existing  high- 
way facilities  and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities during  construction  and  after  com- 
pletion. 

This  list  of  effects  Is  not  meant  to  be 
exclusive,  nor  does  It  mean  that  each  effect 
considered  must  be  given  equal  weight  In 
making  a  determination  upon  a  particular 
highway  location  or  design. 

8.   COORDINATION 

a.  When  a  State  highway  department  be- 
gins considering  the  development  or  im- 
provement of  a  traffic  corridor  in  a  particu- 
lar area,  it  shall  solicit  the  views  of  that 
State's  resources,  recreation,  and  planning 
agencies,  and  of  those  Federal  agencies  and 
local  public  officials  and  agencies,  and  pub- 
lio  advisory  groups  which  the  State  highway 
department  knows  or  believes  might  be  in- 
terested in  or  affected  by  the  development 
or  improvement.  The  State  highway  de- 
partment shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
list  upon  which  any  Federal  agency,  local 
public  official  or  public  advisory  group  may 
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enroll,  upon  its  request,  to  receive  notice 
of  projects  In  any  area  specified  by  that 
agency,  official,  or  group.  The  State  high- 
way departments  are  also  encouraged  to 
establish  a  list  upon  which  other  persons 
and  groups  interested  in  highway  corridor 
locations  may  enroll  in  order  to  have  their 
views  considered.  If  the  corridor  affects  an- 
other State,  views  shall  also  be  solicited 
from  the  apprc^riate  agencies  within  that 
State.  All  written  views  received  as  a  result 
of  coordination  under  this  paragraph  must 
be  made  available  to  the  public  as  a  part 
of  the  public  hearing  procedures  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  8. 

b.  Other  public  hearings  or  informal  pub- 
lic meetings,  clearly  identified  as  such,  may 
be  desirable  either  before  the  study  of  al- 
ternate routes  in  the  corridor  begins  or  as 
it  progresses  to  Inform  the  public  about 
highway  proposals  and  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  public  which  might  affect 
the  sc(^e  of  the  study  or  the  choice  of  al- 
ternatives to  be  considered,  and  which 
might  aid  in  identification  of  critical  so- 
cial, economic  and  environmental  effects  at 
a  stage  permitting  maximum  conslderat'.on 
of  these  effects.  State  highway  departments 
are  encouraged  to  hold  such  a  hearing  or 
meeting  whenever  that  action  would  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  this  PPM  or  would 
otherwise  serve  the  public  interest. 

e.    HEARING   BEQUIREMSNTS 

a.  Both  a  corridor  public  hearing  and  a 
design  public  hearing  must  be  held,  or  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  those  hearings,  with 
respect  to  each  Federal-aid  highway  project 
that: 

(1)  Is  on  a  new  location;  ox 

(2)  Would  have  a  substantially  different 
social,  economic  or  environmental  effect;  or 

(3)  Would  essentially  change  the  layout 
or  function  of  connecting  roads  or  streets. 

However,  with  respect  to  secondary  road 
programs,  two  hearings  are  not  required  on  a 
project  covered  by  paragraph  6(a)(1)  or  (2) 
unless  It  will  carry  an  average  of  750  vehicles 
a  day  in  the  year  following  its  completion. 

b.  A  single  combined  corridor  and  high- 
way design  public  hearing  must  be  held,  or 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  hearing  afforded, 
on  all  other  projects  before  route  location 
t^jproval,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
6.  c.  below. 

c.  Hearings  are  not  required  for  those 
projects  that  are  solely  for  such  Improve- 
ments as  resurfacing,  widening  existing 
lanes,  adding  auxiliary  lanes,  replacing  exist- 
ing grade  separation  structures,  installing 
traffic  control  devices  or  similar  Improve- 
ments, unless  the  project: 

(1)  Requires  the  acquisition  of  additional 
right-of-way;  or 

(2)  Would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
abutting  real  property;  or 

(3)  Would  change  the  layout  or  function 
of  connecting  roads  or  streets  or  of  the  facil- 
ity being  improved, 

d.  With  respect  to  a  project  on  which  a 
hearing  was  held,  or  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  afforded,  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  PPM,  the  following  requirements  apply: 

(1)  With  reject  to  projects  which  have 
not  received  location  approval: 

(a)  If  location  t^proval  is  not  requested 
within  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  hesrlng 
or  an  opportunity  tat  a  hearing,  compliance 
vrtth  the  corridor  hearing  requirements  is 
required  unless  a  substantial  amount  of 
right-of-way  has  been  acquired. 

(b)  If  location  approval  is  requested  with- 
in 3  years  after  the  date  of  the  hearing  or 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  compliance 
with  the  corridor  hearing  requirements  is 
not  required. 

(2)  With  respect  to  those  projects  which 
have  not  received  design  approval: 

(a)  If  design  approval  Is  not  requested 
within  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  hearing 
or  an  appiortunlty  for  a  hearing,  compliance 
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with  the  design  hearing  requirements  is  re- 
quired. 

(b)  If  design  approval  is  requested  within 
S  years  after  the  date  of  the  hearing  or  an 
opportunity  lor  a  hearing,  compliance  with 
the  design  hearing  requirements  Is  neverthe- 
less required  unless  the  division  engineer 
finds  that  the  hearing  adequately  dealt  with 
design  issues  relating  to  major  design  fea- 
txires. 

e.  If  location  ^>proTal  Is  not  requested 
within  8  years  after  the  date  of  the  related 
corridor  hearing  held,  or  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  afforded,  under  this  PPM,  a  new 
hearing  must  be  held  or  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  such  a  hearing. 

f .  If  design  approval  is  not  reqiiested  with- 
in 3  years  after  the  date  of  the  related  design 
hearing  held,  or  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
afforded,  under  this  PPM,  a  new  hearing  must 
be  held  or  the  opportunity  afforded  for  such  a 
hearing. 

7.  OPPORTUMITI  FOR  PUBLIC  BEARINGS 

a.  A  State  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
a  public  hearing  by  (1)  holding  a  public 
hearing,  (x  (2)  publishing  two  notices  of  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing  and  holding  a 
public  healing  if  any  vrritten  requests  for 
such  a  hearing  are  received.  The  procedure 
for  requesting  a  public  hearing  shall  be  ex- 
plained in  the  notice.  The  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  such  a  request  may  not  be  less 
than  21  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  first  notice  of  opportunity  for  public 
hearing,  and  no  less  than  14  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  second  notice  of 
opportunity  for  public  hearing. 

b.  A  copy  of  the  notice  of  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  shall  be  furnished  to  the  divi- 
sion engineer  at  time  of  publicaticm.  If  no  re- 
quests are  received  in  response  to  a  notice 
within  the  time  specified  for  the  submission 
of  those  requests,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment shall  certify  that  fact  to  the  division 
engineer. 

c.  The  opportunity  for  another  public  hear- 
ing shall  be  afforded  In  any  case  where  pro- 
posed locations  or  designs  are  so  changed 
from  those  presented  In  the  notices  ^eclfied 
above  or  at  a  public  hearing  as  to  have  a  sub- 
stantially different  social,  economic,  or  en- 
vironmental effect. 

d.  The  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
shall  be  afforded  in  each  case  in  which  either 
the  State  highway  department  or  the  division 
engineer  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  public 
hearing  Is  required. 

e.  Public  hearing  procedures  authorized 
and  required  by  State  law  may  be  followed 
in  lieu  of  any  particular  hearing  requirement 
of  paragraph  7  or  8  of  this  PPM  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator,  such  proce- 
dures are  reasonably  comparable  to  that  re- 
quirement. 

8.  PUBLIC  HEARXNO  PROCEDURES 

a.  Notice  of  public  hearing: 

(1)  When  a  public  hearing  Is  to  be  held, 
a  notice  of  public  hearing  shall  be  published 
at  least  twice  in  a  newspaper  having  general 
circulation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
undertaking.  The  notice  should  also  be  pub- 
lished In  any  newspaper  having  a  substantial 
circulation  in  the  area  concerned;  such  as 
foreign  language  newspapers  and  local  com- 
munity newspapers.  The  first  of  the  required 
publications  shall  be  from  30  to  40  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  hearing,  and  the  second 
shall  be  from  5  to  12  days  before  the  date  of 
the  hearing.  The  timing  of  additional  pub- 
lications is  optional. 

(2)  In  addition  to  publishing  a  formal 
notice  of  public  hearing,  the  State  highway 
department  shall  mall  copies  of  the  notice  to 
appropriate  news  media,  the  State's  resource, 
recreation,  and  planning  agencies,  and  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  State  highway  department  shall 
also  mall  copies  to  other  federal  agencies,  and 
local  public  officials,  public  advisory  groups 
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and  agencies  who  have  requested  notice  of 
hearing  and  other  groups  or  agencies  who,  by 
nature  of  their  function,  interest,  or  respon- 
sibility the  highway  department  knows  or 
believes  might  be  interested  In  or  affected 
by  the  proposal.  The  State  highway  depart- 
ment shall  establish  and  maintain  a  list  upon 
which  any  federal  agency,  local  public  offi- 
cial, public  advisory  group  or  agency,  civic 
association  or  other  community  group  may 
enroll  upon  its  request  to  receive  notice  of 
projects  in  any  area  specified  by  that  agency, 
official  or  group. 

(3)  Each  notice  of  public  hearing  shall 
specify  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  hear- 
ing and  shall  contain  a  description  of  the 
proposal.  To  promote  public  understanding, 
the  Inclusion  of  a  map  or  other  drawing  as 
part  of  the  notice  Is  encouraged.  The  notice 
of  public  hearing  shall  specify  that  maps, 
drawings,  and  other  pertinent  information 
developed  by  the  State  highway  department 
and  written  views  received  as  a  result  of  the 
coordination  outlined  in  Paragraph  5.  a  will 
be  available  for  public  inspection  and  copy- 
ing and  shall  specify  where  this  Information 
is  available;  namely,  at  the  nearest  State 
highway  department  office  or  at  some  other 
convenient  location  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  project. 

(4)  A  notice  of  highway  design  public 
hearing  shall  indicate  that  tentative  sched- 
ules for  right-of-way  acquisition  and  con- 
struction will  be  discussed. 

(6)  Notices  of  public  hearing  shall  indi- 
cate that  relocation  assistance  programs  will 
be  discussed. 

(6)  The  State  highway  department  shall 
furnish  the  division  engineer  with  a  copy 
of  the  notice  of  public  hearing  at  the  time 
of  first  publication. 

b.  Conduct  of  public  hearing: 

(1)  Public  hearings  are  to  be  held  at  a 
place  and  time  generally  convenient  for  per- 
sons affected  by  the  proposed  imdertaUng. 

(2)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  submission 
of  written  statements  and  other  exhibits  in 
place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  oral  statements 
at  a  public  hearing.  The  procedure  for  the 
submissions  shall  be  described  in  the  notice 
of  public  hearing  and  at  the  public  hearing. 
The  final  date  for  receipt  of  such  statements 
or  exhibits  shall  be  at  least  10  days  after  the 
public  hearing. 

(3)  At  each  required  corridor  public  hear- 
ing, pertinent  information  about  location 
alternatives  studies  by  the  State  highway 
department  shall  be  made  available.  At  each 
required  highway  design  public  hearing  in- 
formation about  design  alternatives  studied 
by  the  State  highway  department  shall  be 
made  available. 

(4)  The  State  highway  department  shall 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  responsible 
highway  officials  to  be  present  at  public  hear- 
ings as  necessary  to  conduct  the  hearings 
and  to  be  responsive  to  questions  which  may 
arise. 

(5)  The  State  highway  department  shall 
describe  the  State-Federal  relationslp  in  the 
Federal-Bid  highway  program  by  an  appro- 
priate brochure,  pamphlet,  or  statement,  or 
by  other  means. 

(6)  A  State  highway  department  may  ar- 
range for  local  public  officials  to  conduct  a 
required  public  hearing.  The  State  shall  be 
appropriately  represented  at  such  public 
hearing  and  is  responsible  for  meeting  other 
requirements  of  this  PPM. 

(7)  The  State  highway  department  shall 
explain  the  relocation  a^lstance  program 
ami  relocation  assistance  payments  available. 

(8)  At  each  public  hearing  the  State  high- 
way department  shall  announce  or  otherwise 
explain  that,  at  any  time  after  the  hearing 
and  before  the  location  or  design  approval 
related  to  that  hearing,  all  information 
developed  in  support  of  the  proposed  location 
or  design  will  be  available  upon  request,  for 
public  inspection  and  copying. 

(9)  To  Improve  ooordlnatlon  with  the  State 
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highway  department,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
division  engineer  or  his  representative  attend 
a  public  hearing  as  an  observer.  At  a  hearing, 
he  may  properly  explain  procedural  and  tech- 
nical matters,  if  asked  to  do  so.  A  Federal 
Highway  Administration  decision  regarding 
a  proposed  location  or  design  will  not  be 
made  before  the  State  highway  department 
has  requested  location  or  design  approval  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  10. 
c.  Transcr^t: 

(1)  The  State  highway  department  shall 
provide  for  the  making  of  a  verbatim  written 
transcript  of  the  oral  proceedings  at  ectch 
public  hearing.  It  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  to  the  division  engineer  within  a 
reasonable  period  (usually  less  than  2 
months)  after  the  public  hearing,  together 
with: 

(a)  Copies  of,  or  reference  to,  or  photo- 
graphs of  each  statement  or  exhibit  used  or 
filed  in  connection  with  a  public  hearing. 

(b)  Copies  of,  or  reference  to,  all  informa- 
tion made  available  to  the  public  before  the 
public  hearing. 

(2)  The  State  highway  department  shall 
make  copies  of  the  materials  described  in 
subparagraph  8.  c.  (1)  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying  not  later  than  the 
date  the  transcript  Is  submitted  to  the  divi- 
sion engineer. 

9.  CONSmERATION    OF    SOCIAL,    ECONOMIC,    AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS 

State  highway  departments  shall  consider 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects 
before  submission  of  requests  for  location  or 
design  a{>proval,  whether  or  not  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held.  Consideration  of  so- 
cial, eoonconlc,  and  environmental  effects 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  information  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  highway  department  in 
connection  with  public  hearings  or  in  re- 
sponse to  the  notice  of  the  location  or  de- 
sign for  which  a  State  highway  department 
intends  to  request  approval.  It  shall  also 
include  consideration  of  information  devti- 
oped  by  the  State  highway  department  or 
gained  frmn  other  contacts  with  interested 
persons  or  groups. 

10.    LOCATION    AND    DESIGN    APPROVAL 

a.  This  section  applies  to  all  requests  for 
location  or  design  approval  whether  or  not 
public  bearings,  or  the  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic hearings,  are  required  by  this  PPM. 

b.  Each  request  by  a  State  highway  de- 
partment for  approval  of  a  route  location  or 
highway  design  must  Include  a  study  report 
containing  the  following: 

(1)  Descriptions  of  the  alternatives  con- 
sidered and  a  discussion  of  the  anticipated 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects 
of  the  alternatives,  pointing  out  the  signifi- 
cant differences  and  the  reasons  supporting 
the  prc^osed  location  or  design.  In  addition, 
the  report  must  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
relative  consistency  of  the  alternatives  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  any  urban  plan 
that  has  been  adopted  by  the  community 
concerned. 

(a)  Location  study  reports  must  describe 
the  termini,  the  general  type  of  facility,  the 
nature  of  the  service  which  the  highway  is 
Intended  to  provide  and  other  major  features 
of  the  alternatives. 

(b)  Design  study  reports  must  describe 
essential  elements  such  as  design  standards, 
number  of  traffic  lanes,  access  control  fea- 
tures, general  horizontal  and  vertical  align- 
ment, right-of-way  requirements  and  loca- 
tion of  bridges,  interchanges,  and  other  struc- 
tures. 

(2)  Appropriate  maps  or  drawings  of  tba 
location  or  design  for  which  approval  Is  re- 
quested. 

(3)  A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  views 
received  concerning  the  proposed  undertak- 
ing. 

(4)  A  list  of  any  prior  studies  relevant  to 
the  undertaking. 

c.  At  the  time  it  requests  approval  under 
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this  paragraph,  each  State  highway  depart- 
ment Shan  publish  In  a  newspaper  meeting 
the  requlremento  of  paragraph  8.a.(l),  a 
notice  describing  the  location  or  design,  or 
both,  for  which  It  Is  requesting  approval.  The 
notice  shall  Include  a  narrative  description 
of  the  location  or  design.  Where  practicable, 
the  Inclusion  of  a  map  or  sketch  of  that  loca- 
tion or  design  Is  desirable.  In  any  event,  the 
publication  shall  state  that  such  maps  or 
sketches  as  well  as  all  other  Information  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  the  request  for  approval 
is  publicly  available  at  a  convenient  location. 

d.  The  following  requirements  apply  to 
the  processing  of  requests  for  highway  lo- 
cation or  highway  design  approval. 

(1)  Location  approval.  The  division  engi- 
neer may  approve  a  route  location  and  au- 
thorize design  engineering  only  after  the 
following  requirements  are  met: 

(a)  The  State  highway  department  has 
requested    route    location    approval. 

(b)  Corridor  public  hearings  required  by 
this  PPM  have  been  held,  or  the  opportu- 
nity for  hearings  has  been  afforded. 

(c)  The  State  highway  department  has 
submitted  public  hearing  transcripts  and 
certificates  required  by  section  138,  tlUe  23, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  requirements  of  this  PPM  and  of 
other  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

(2)  Design  approval.  The  division  engi- 
neer may  approve  the  highway  design  and 
authorize  right-of-way  acquisition,  approve 
right-of-way  plans,  approve  construction 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  or  au- 
thorize constrxictlon,  only  after  the  follow- 
ing requirements  have  been  met: 

(a)  The  route  location  has  been  approved. 

(b)  The  State  highway  department  has 
requested  hlehway  design  approval. 

(c)  Hlghwav  design  public  hearings  re- 
quired by  this  PPM  have  been  held,  or  the 
opportunity  for  hearings  has  been  afforded. 

(d)  The  State  highway  department  has 
submitted  the  public  hearing  transcripts 
and  certificates  required  by  section  128,  title 
23.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  requirements  of  this  PPM  and 
of  other  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

e.  The  division  engineer,  under  criteria  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, may  In  other  appropriate  In- 
stances authorise  the  acquisition  of  right- 
of-way  before  a  design  hearing. 

f .  Secondary  Road  Plans  shall  be  amended 
as  necessary  to  Incorporate  procedures  simi- 
lar to  those  required  for  other  projects. 
Secondary  Road  Plans  shall  Include  provi- 
sion requiring: 

(1)  route   location   and   highway   design 

approval. 

(2)  preparation  of  study  reports  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  10(b) .  and 

(3)  corridor  and  highway  design  puDUC 
hearings  In  all  cases  where  they  would  be 
required  for  Federal-aid  projects  not  admin- 
istered under  the  Secondary  Road  Plan.  Proj- 
ect actions  by  the  division  engineer  or  sub- 
missions to  the  division  engineer  which  are 
not  now  required  should  not  be  established 
for  Secondary  Road  Plan  projects  as  a  result 
of  this  PPM. 

11.    PTJBiaCATlON    OF    APPROVAI. 

In  cases  where  a  public  hearing  was  held, 
or  the  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  af- 
forded, the  State  highway  department  shall 
pubUsb  notice  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
division  engineer  on  each  request  for  ap- 
proval of  a  highway  location  or  design,  or 
both.  In  a  newspaper  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  8.a.(l),  within  10  days 
after  reoelvlng  notice  of  that  action.  Ibe 
notice  shall  Include  a  narrative  description 
of  the  location  and/or  design,  as  approved. 
Wh«r*  practicable,  the  incltulon  of  a  map  or 
sketch  at  that  location  or  design  is  desirable. 
In  any  event,  the  publication  shall  state  that 
such  maps  or  sketches  as  well  as  all  other 
Information  concerning  the  approval  Is  pub- 
licly available  at  a  convenient  location. 
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13.    RXIMBXTKSEMENT    FOB    PUBLIC    HEARING 
EXPENSES 

Public  hearings  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
preliminary  engineering  process.  Reasonable 
costs  associated  with  public  hearings  are 
eligible  for  reimbursement  with  Federal-aid 
funds  on  the  same  basis  as  other  preliminary 
engineering  costs. 

P.  C.  TUKNER, 

Director  of  PuWic  Roads. 
Lowell   K.    Bridwell, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator'. 

bxtreatt  of  public  roads,  u.s.  department 
of  commixce,  polict  and  procedure 
Memorandum  21-1 — April  15,  1968 — Fed- 
eral-Aid Programs 

Supersedes:  PPM  21-1.1.  dated  July  21, 
1966;  QAM  276  (Temporary  Topic  10-A); 
OAM's  312,  328,  340  and  supplement  1  there- 
to, and  342  (Temporary  Topic  20-A);  GAM 
336  Revised,  as  it  pertains  to  selection  of 
secondary  projects  (Temporary  Topic  10-C); 
memoranda  dated  November  17,  1942  (Tem- 
porary Topic  10-A),  January  9,  1946  (Tem- 
porary Topic  20-L) ;  and  November  12,  1952, 
June  22,  1956,  and  March  11,  1967  (Tempo- 
rary Tt^ic  20-A) ;  Cherry  Memorandimi  No. 
22. 

1.  purpose 
The  piirpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
prescribe  the  policy  of  Public  Roads  in  the 
submission  and  approval  of  programs  of 
projects  involving  Federal-aid  fimds  and  to 
outline  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
preparation  and  submission  of  programs. 
This  memorandum  applies  to  Federal-aid 
projects  In  Regions  1  to  9,  Inclusive. 

3.     REQtnREMENTS    FOR     PROGRAMING    AND    AU- 
THORIZATION   OF    FEDERAL-AID    FROJXCT8 

a.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal- aid  reg- 
ulations, each  State  highway  department  Is 
to  submit  to  Public  Roads  a  detailed  pro- 
gram of  proposed  projects  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  apportionments  of  each  class  of  Fed- 
eral-aid funds.  The  programing  of  Federal- 
aid  funds.  The  programing  of  Fed«!ral-ald 
funds  for  any  phase  of  a  project  shall  be 
considered  a  definite  initial  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  State  highway  department 
and  Public  Roads  to  undertake  and  com- 
plete such  work  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  Federal-aid  funds  cannot  partici- 
pate In  any  project  costs  Incurred  prior  to 
program  approval  of  the  project  or  prior  to 
authorization  to  the  State  to  proceed  with 
the  work. 

2.  Approval  and  authorization  of  a  project 
to  participate  In  Federal-aid  funds  shall  not 
be  given  prior  to  approval  of  the  Involved 
route  as  a  part  of  the  Federal-aid  system. 
Projects  for  determining  the  acceptable  lo- 
cation of  Federal -aid  routes  are  exceptions 
to  this  requirement. 

3.  PURPOSE  AliIO  MEANTWO  OF  PROOIAK  8TA0I8 

a.  In  order  that  Public  Roads  may  au- 
thorize the  State  to  proceed  with  the  proj- 
ect or  any  phase  thereof  with  clear  under- 
standing of  the  State's  intent  to  request 
reservation  of  Federal-aid  funds  from  either 
apportioned  funds  or  funds  expected  to  be 
apportioned,  the  programs  of  items  of  work 
shall  be  Identified  in  either  Stage  1  or  Stage 
2  as  shown  herein. 

b.  Stage  1  Indicates,  insofar  as  preliminary 
engineering  or  acquisition  of  right-of-way  is 
concerned,  that  the  State  Intends  to  proceed 
with  such  programed  work  as  may  be  ap- 
proved and  authorized  by  Public  Roads,  but 
will  defer  requesting  reservation  of  available 
Federal-aid  funds.  Stage  1  indicates,  Insofar 
as  construction  is  concerned,  that  the  State 
intends.  If  the  programed  work  is  approved 
by  Public  Roads,  to  advance  later  the  con- 
struction to  contract  or  force  account  status, 
if  approved  In  Stage  2  and  authorized  by 
Public  Roads,  and  will  at  the  time  of  Stage 
2  submission  request  reservation  of  available 
Federal-aid  funds. 
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c.  stage  2  indicates  Insofar  as  preliminary 
engineering  or  acquisition  of  right-of-way  Is 
concerned  that  the  State  has  requested 
reservation  of  available  Federal-aid  funds 
for  work  that  was  approved  in  a  Stage  1  pro- 
gram or  as  may  be  approved  initially  in  a 
Stage  2  program.  Stage  2  Indicates  Insofar 
as  construction  is  concerned  that  the  State 
has  requested  approval  and  reservation  of 
available  Federal-aid  funds  for  work  that  was 
approved  In  a  Stage  1  program  or  as  may  be 
approved  initially  In  a  Stage  2  program. 

4.  PROGRAM  APPROVAL,  AND   AUTHOBIZATIOM   TO 
PEOCZXO 

a.  stage  1  Programs 

(1)  Projects  for  preliminary  engineering 
Or  for  acquisition  of  right-of-way  or  a  com- 
bination thereof  may  be  approved  in  Stage 
1  provided  sufficient  justifying  information 
Is  submitted.  Written  notice  of  approval  of 
such  projects  shall  be  issued  to  the  State, 
together  vrtth  a  statement  of  conditions,  if 
any,  controlling  the  advancement  of  the 
projects,  or  any  phase  thereof,  to  Stage  2. 
Written  notice  of  authorization  to  proceed 
with  preliminary  engineering  or  acquisition 
of  right-of-way,  or  both,  shall  be  issued  to 
the  State,  together  with  conditions  con- 
trolling the  work  which  may  be  performed 
and  the  subsequent  Federal-aid  reimburse- 
ment. If  the  Information  submitted  by  the 
State  permits,  the  written  notice  to  the  State 
should  cover  both  program  approval  and 
authorization  to  proceed.  If  the  program 
Information  submitted  by  the  State  Is  suf- 
ficient to  permit  program  approval  of  the 
project,  but  not  sufficient  to  permit  au- 
thorization to  proceed,  the  written  notice 
for  the  latter  action  shall  be  withheld  until 
the  justifying  Information  Is  presented.  In 
all  cases  Federal  reimbursement  shall  be 
limited  to  the  Federal  pro  rata  share  of  costs 
incurred  after  the  date  of  authorization 
to  proceed. 

(2)  Preliminary  engineering  may  be  for 
engineering  studies,  including  surveys,  (a) 
to  determine  a  proper  location  whereon  to 
perform  construction  or  (b)  to  prepare  de- 
signs and  other  plans,  specifications  and  es- 
timates, covering  the  construction  upon  a 
proper  location  or  (c)  for  both.  Preliminary 
engineering  of  type  (a)  may  be  authorized  at 
the  time  of  program  approval  In  Stage  1.  In 
cases  where  the  preliminary  engineering 
covers  work  of  types  (b)  or  (c) ,  the  author- 
ization to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
the  PS&E  Is  not  to  be  Issued  until  the  lo- 
cation proposed  by  the  State  has  been  found 
acceptable  by  Public  Roads.  In  the  event  of 
urgent  need  for  a  preliminary  engineering 
project  becatise  of  unexpected  changes  or 
additions  to  a  State's  current  work  schedule, 
the  State  may  submit  program  requests 
therefor,  and  Public  Roads  may  give  Immedi- 
ate written  approval  and  authorization  to 
proceed  therewith,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  subsequent  review  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect establishes  that  said  project  is  properly 
a  Federal-aid  project  and  that  reimburse- 
ment of  eligible  costs  Inciu-red  after  the  date 
of  authorization  is  also  proper. 

(3)  A  rlgbt-of-way  proj«;t  may  be  (a) 
for  studies  to  determine  the  relative  right- 
of-way  costs  and  other  factors  pertinent  to 
alternate  construction  locations,  including 
incidentals  connected  with  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  on  a  selected  construction 
location,  or  (b)  actually  to  acquire  rights- 
of-way  on  a  selected  construction  location 
including  incidentals  connected  therewith, 
or  (c)  for  both.  Right-of-way  work  as 
defined  in  (a)  above  may  be  authorized 
at  the  time  of  program  approval  In 
Stage  1.  In  cases  where  the  right-of-way 
covers  work  of  types  (b)  or  (c) ,  the  author- 
ization to  proceed  with  the  acquisition  of 
right-of-way  Is  not  to  be  issued  until  the 
State  has  indicated  on  maps  or  by  drawings 
or  other  records  the  proposed  general  loca- 
tion of  the  highway,  together  with  the  ap- 
propriate areas  or  limits  of  the  right-of-way 
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to  be  acquired  and  they  are  found  acceptable 
by  Public  Roads.  In  exceptional  cases,  but 
after  program  approval,  the  Bureau  may  au- 
thorize the  State  to  acquire  certain  parcels 
prior  to  acceptance  of  the  proposed  general 
location  for  the  entire  project,  when  it  Is 
found  that  the  certain  parcels  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  conceived  proper  location,  and 
it  is  agreed  such  action  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest. 

(4)  To  facilitate  subsequent  advancement 
to  Stage  2,  projects  for  physical  construc- 
tion may  also  be  included  In  Stage  1,  pro- 
vided sufficient  justification  information  is 
submitted.  Written  approval  of  such  projects 
in  Stage  1  Is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  conditions.  If  any,  pertaining  to  the 
advancement  of  the  project  to  Stage  2.  How- 
ever, m  no  event  will  actual  construction 
be  authorized  to  proceed  until  and  unless 
the  project  Is  advanced  to  and  improved  in  a 
Stage  2  program. 

(5)  The  written  notice  to  a  State  approv- 
ing any  Stage  1  program  shall  contain  the 
following  clause:  "Program  approval  and  any 
authorization  to  proceed  with  a  Stage  1  proj- 
ect shall  not  constitute  any  commitment  of 
Federal  funds  nor  shall  It  be  construed  as 
creating,  in  any  manner,  emy  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  for  the  undertaking." 
Stage  1  program  action  Is  intended  (a)  to 
permit  certain  work  preliminary  to  the  phys- 
ical construction  of  the  highway  to  proceed 
prior  to  the  availability  of  Federal  funds, 
(b)  to  facilitate  advancement  of  the  project 
to  Stage  2  when  and  if  Federal  funds  are 
provided,  and  (c)  to  permit  authorization  of 
preliminary  engineering  or  right-of-way 
which  action  establishes  the  date  on  and 
after  which  eligible  costs  incurred  in  per- 
formance of  such  work  on  Stage  1  projects 
may  be  reimbursed  from  available  Federal 
funds,  if  the  work  is  subsequently  approved 
In  a  Stage  2  program. 

b.  Stage  2  Programs 

(1)  Projects  for  preliminary  engineering,  or 
acquisition  of  right-of-way,  or  construction, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  may  be  approved 
In  Stage  2.  provided  sufficient  justifying  in- 
formation Is  submitted  and  provided  suffi- 
cient Federal-aid  funds  are  available.  Written 
notice  of  approval  of  such  projects,  or  any 
phase  thereof,  shall  be  Issued  to  the  State. 
Written  notice  of  authorization  to  proceed 
with  preliminary  engineering  or  acquisition 
of  right-of-way,  or  both,  shall  be  Issued  to 
the  State,  together  with  conditions  control- 
ling the  work  which  may  be  performed  and 
the  subsequent  Federal-aid  reimbursement, 
when  such  written  notice  was  not  given 
under  a  Stage  1  program,  and  such  vrritten 
authorization  shall  constitute  reservation 
and  obligation  of  Federal  funds.  When  such 
written  notice  of  authorization  to  proceed 
with  preliminary  engineering  or  acquisition 
of  right-of-way,  or  both,  was  given  In  a  Stage 
1  program,  written  notice  to  the  State  of  pro- 
gram approval  in  Stage  2  constitutes  a  reser- 
vation and  obligation  of  available  Federal 
funds.  Written  authorization  for  the  State 
to  advertise  for  bids  or  to  proceed  with  force 
account  construction  shall  be  issued  by  the 
division  engineer  either  when  he  advises  the 
State  of  his  approval  of  the  PS&E  for  the 
project,  or  at  such  other  time  as  required 
conditions  are  met,  and  such  written  author- 
ization shall  constitute  obligation  of  Federal 
fxmds.  Controls  on  locations  on  which  pre- 
liminary engineering  may  be  performed  or 
right-of-way  acquired,  and  combined  written 
notices  of  approval  and  authorization  to  pro- 
ceed, are  to  be  as  outlined  under  Stage  1  pro- 
grams, paragraph  4a. 

(2)  In  all  cases  where  only  a  part  of  a 
Stage  1  projects  Is  advanced  to  Stage  2  the 
program  submission  covering  such  approval 
action  must  include  a  clear  and  complete 
description  of  not  only  the  part  being  ad- 
vanced to  Stage  2  as  a  separate  project,  but 
also  of  the  part  of  the  initial  Stage  1  project 
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being  retained  in  Stage  l.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  splitting  the  program  Item  as 
outlined  in  paragraph  10. 

c.  1964  Secondary  Road  Plan  Projects 

(1)  Projects  submitted  under  the  Plan  and 
providing  for  preliminary  engineering  or 
right-of-way  acquisition  In  either  Stage  1 
or  Stage  2  may  be  given  program  approval 
and  the  State  shall  be  authorized  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  same  provisions  out- 
lined herein  for  other  Federal-aid  projects. 

(2)  Projects  providing  for  physical  con- 
struction In  St««e  2  may  be  ^ven  program 
approval  In  the  same  manner  as  other  Stage 
2  Federal-aid  projects,  as  provided  herein. 
The  program  approval  letter  to  the  State 
shall  authorize  the  State  to  proceed  to  take 
all  actions  necessary  to  advance  the  work  to 
completion  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  State's  1954  Secondary  Road  Plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner. 

8.   PROJECT  DESIGNATION   PREFIX  LETTERS 

a.  The  following  prefix  designations  shall 
be  used  to  Identify  projects  financed  with 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  or  urban 
funds. 

F  Federal-aid  primary  project,  not  an  In- 
terstate Improvement. 

FI  Federal-aid  primary  project.  Interstate 
system  Improvement. 

FG  Railway-highway  project  on  Federal- 
aid  primary  system,  not  an  Interstate  system 
Improvement. 

FOI  Railway-highway  project,  Interstate 
system  improvement,  financed  with  primary 
fimds. 

S  Federal-aid  secondary  project  on  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system. 

SO  Railway-highway  project  on  second- 
ary system. 

SF  Highway  project  on  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system,  not  an  Interstate  improve- 
ment, financed  with  secondary  funds  (per- 
missible only  In  States  having  control  of  all 
public  roads). 

SFI  Highway  project.  Interstate  system 
improvement,  financed  with  secondary  funds 
(permissible  only  In  States  having  control 
of  all  public  roads) . 

SFO  Railway-highway  project  on  Federal- 
aid  primary  system,  financed  with  secondary 
funds  (permissible  only  In  States  having 
control  of  all  public  roads) . 

&FQ1  Railway-highway  project.  Interstate 
system  Improvement,  financed  with  second- 
ary funds  (permissible  only  in  States  having 
control  of  all  public  roads) . 

U  Highway  project  on  Federal-aid  primary 
system  in  an  urban  area,  financed  with 
urban  funds. 

UI  Highway  project.  Interstate  system  im- 
provement, in  an  urban  area,  financed  with 
urban  funds. 

UO  Railway-highway  project  on  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  in  an  urban  area,  fi- 
nanced with  urban  funds. 

UGI  Railway-highway  project.  Interstate 
system  Improvement  in  an  urban  area,  fi- 
nanced with  urban  funds. 

US  Highway  project  on  extension  of  Fed- 
eral-aid seconcUry  system  into  an  xirban 
area,  financed  with  urban  funds. 

USG:  Railway-highway  project  on  exten- 
sion of  Federal-aid  secondary  system  into  an 
urban  area,  financed  with  urban  funds. 

b.  The  following  designations  shall  be  used 
for  projects  financed  with  Interstate  funds. 

1(52) :  Interstate  system  improvement', 
financed  with  1952  Act  Interstate  funds. 

IO(52) :  Railway-highway  project.  Inter- 
state system  Improvement,  financed  with 
1983  Act  Interstete  funds. 

IN:  Interstate  system  improvement 
financed  with  1954  Act  Interstate  funds. 

INO:  Railway-highway  project,  Interstate 
system  Improvement,  financed  with  1954  Act 
Interstate  funds. 

I:  Interstate  system  Improvement  financed 
with  1956  Act  Interstate  ftmds. 

IG:    Railway-highway  project.  Interstate 
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system  Improvement  financed  with  19S6  Act 
Interstate  funds. 

c.  Projects  jointly  financed  with  a  combi- 
nation of  the  various  fimds  authorized  by 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation  shall  be 
Identified  by  a  combination  of  the  prefix 
designations  applicable  to  the  funds  Involved 
and  must  be  included  in  the  program  for 
each  class  of  funds  Involved  and  require 
separate  Forms  PR-l  for  each  program.  A 
hyphen  should  be  used  between  the  prefix 
letters  which  designate  the  different  classes 
of  Federal  funds,  for  example,  FO-UO-S16 
(7). 

d.  A  jointly  financed  project  must  be  de- 
scribed In  each  program  involved  as  an  entity 
both  as  to  project  location  and  character  of 
proposed  work.  The  length,  cost,  and  Fed- 
eral fimds  applicable  to  the  particular  pro- 
gram shall  be  shown  on  the  Form  PR-l  for 
that  program.  The  overall  totals  for  cost. 
Federal  funds,  and  length  for  all  classes  of 
funds  combined  shall  be  Indicated  on  each 
Form  PR-l  in  parentheses.  The  length  shown 
to  be  financed  with  each  class  of  funds, 
where  not  otherwise  controlled,  may  be  de- 
termined on  a  proportional  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  financing. 

e.  The  above  procedure  similarly  applies  to 
projects  covering  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  streams  which  constitute  the  line  be- 
tween two  States.  Such  projects  normally 
Jointly  financed  by  the  two  States,  shall  also 
have  a  single  project  designation  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  States  and  must  be  programmed 
concurrently  by  both  States. 

f.  Prefix  designations  for  projects  provid- 
ing solely  for  the  establishment  of  temporary 
and  permanent  geodetic  markers  in  accord- 
ance with  specifications  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
other  Federal-aid  projects,  except  that  the 
letters  "GM"  (for  Geodetic  markers)  shall  be 
used  as  the  first  lettters  of  each  project  desig- 
nation, such  as,  "OtJCP,"  "OMI(52),"  "GMI," 
etc.  Complete  Instructions  relating  to  geo- 
detic marker  projects  are  given  In  PPM  20-9. 

g.  Prefix  designations  for  bond  issue  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal -aid  primary  or  interstate 
systems  to  be  programed  xmder  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1950  ahall  be  the  same  as  for  other 
Federal-aid  projects  except  that  the  letter 
"B"  shall  be  used  before  the  usual  prefix  such 
as  "BF,"  "BI,"  etc.  Program  Forms  PR-l  shall 
be  Identified  by  placing  the  words  "Bond 
Issue"  after  the  word  "Primary"  or  "Inter- 
state" as  the  case  may  be. 

h.  Prefix  designations  for  Interstate  proj- 
ects programed  for  advance  construction  un- 
der the  provisions  of  PPM  21-8  shall  be  the 
same  as  for  regular  Interstate  projects  except 
that  the  letters  "AC"  for  advance  construc- 
tion shall  be  used  as  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  prefix.  I.e.,  "ACI." 

e.    NUMBBUIfO   OF  PROJECTS   ON   THE   PRUIART 
AND  SECONDAST  SYSTEMS 

a.  The  first  step  in  project  numbering  is  to 
designate  and  assign  numbers  to  route-sec- 
tions comprising  each  route  as  set  forth  in 
PPM  10-1.  Route-sections  are  subdivisions 
with  termini  at  logical  points  such  as  Inter- 
sections, stream  crossings,  county  lines,  and 
municipal  boundaries. 

b.  The  route  sections  are  to  be  numbered 
consecutively  along  each  route.  For  primary 
system  routes,  the  route-section  numbers 
will  be  documented  in  the  route  report. 

c.  All  Federal-aid  Improvement  projects 
located  within  any  route-section  must  be 
Identified  by  the  same  number  as  the  route- 
section,  followeC.  by  a  number  In  parenthesds 
(agreement  numbered)  to  Indicate  in  se- 
quence the  number  of  Improvements  financed 
from  Federal-aid  fimds  within  the  route- 
section  regardless  of  class  of  funds,  for  ex- 
ample, improvements  on  route-section  414 
within  an  urban  area  would  be  numbered 
U-414(l),  FG-414(2),  U-414(3),  etc. 

d.  In  some  States,  route  and  project  num- 
bering procedxues  have  been  developed  to 
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Identify  the  route  number,  section  number, 
and  agreement  number,  for  example,  P-81- 
1(1),  F-81-l(2).  etc. 

e.  One  series  of  project  numbers  may  be 
used  for  projects  on  the  primary  system  and 
a  parallel  series  for  secondary  system  proj- 
ects. 

f.  To  facilitate  mechanical  tabxilatlon  of 
project  data,  the  portion  of  primary  and 
secondary  system  project  num.bers  covering 
route  and  section  identification  shall  not 
exceed  toui  digits,  and  the  portion  In  paren- 
thesis covering  agreement  niunber  shall  not 
exceed  three  digits,  for  example,  F-81- 
12(002). 

g.  When  an  Improvement  project  Involved 
contiguous  portions  of  adjoining  routes,  sep- 
arate projects  with  appropriate  project  num- 
bers shall  be  submitted  for  the  applicable 
portion  of  each  route. 

7.    NtTMBERING    OF   PROJECTS    ON    THK    INTKB- 
STATS    SYSTEM 

a.  The  Interstate  project  number  shall 
consist  of  five  elements,  for  example,  1-70-3 
(8)116. 

b.  The  appropriate  symbol,  I,  Is  as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  6b. 

c.  The  route  niunber  70.  Is  as  officially 
designated  by  the  AASHO.  Where  routes  have 
been  designated  as  East.  West.  North,  or 
South,  the  letters  E,  W,  N,  or  8,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  be  used  as  suffixes  to  the  route 
number,  without  hyphen.  Related  or  sub- 
sidiary routes  are  covered  in  paragraph  7g. 

d.  The  route  section  number,  3,  is  the 
number  of  the  subdivision  of  the  mam  route. 
Not  more  than  nine  sections  shall  be  selected 
on  any  one  route  within  a  State,  and  shall 
start  and  terminate  at  some  logical  point, 
such  as  a  State  or  county  boundary,  begin- 
ning (or  end)  of  a  route  within  a  State, 
Intersection  of  Interstate  Routes,  stream 
crossing,  or  other  appropriate  point.  The  sec- 
tions are  to  be  numbered  consecutively  along 
the  route,  from  west  to  east  or  from  south  to 
north. 

e.  The  agreement  number,  (8)  Is  the 
chronological  number  of  the  Improvement 
project  programmed  wlthta  the  route  section. 

f.  The  post  mileage.  116.  Is  the  distance  in 
miles,  less  any  fraction,  measured  along  the 
route  easterly  or  northerly  from  (1)  the  point 
where  the  routes  enter  the  State,  or  (2)  from 
the  beglnntog  of  a  route  that  originates 
within  the  State,  to  the  western  or  southern 
end  of  the  project,  and  has  no  relation  to 
the  length  of  the  project.  While  the  post 
mileage  is  an  essential  part  of  the  project 
niunber  for  Public  Roads  records  and  proce- 
dures. It  may  be  omitted  from  the  State's  own 
records.  If  desired.  Use  of  the  post  mileage  as 
a  part  of  the  project  number  has  no  connec- 
tion with  mile-poets  on  Interstate  System 
routes  and  does  not  In  Itself  require  that 
mile-posts  be  Installed. 

g.  As  of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  this  memo- 
randum, the  AASHO  had  not  finalized  a 
means  of  Identifying  subsidiary  routes,  such 
as  circumferential  or  distributor  routes  at 
urban  areas.  Instructions  for  numbering 
projects  on  such  routes  will  be  contained  in 
Circular  Memoranda  until  such  time  as  com- 
plete route  numbering  procedures  have  been 
established  by  the  AASHO. 

e.   PREPAKATION    OF   FORM    PR-l    AND 
SUPPORTING   DATA 

a.  Each  project  shall  be  shown  on  a  sepa- 
rate Form  PR-l,  copy  attached,  accompanied 
by  appropriate  supporting  data.  Forms  PR-l. 
If  reproduced  locally,  shall  be  printed  on  8%  " 
X  11"  size  sheets  and  on  a  grade  of  paper 
receptive  to  ink  notations,  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  clear  1V4"  left  hand  margin. 

b.  Most  of  the  entries  to  be  made  on  Form 
PR-l  are  self-explanatory  but  certain  entries 
are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  A  project  number  (Including  agree- 
ment number)  must  be  assigned  to  each 
project  In  a  Stage  program.  In  addition  to  the 
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item  number.  It  may  not  be  feasible  to  assign 
project  numbers  to  all  projects  in  a  Stage  1 
program,  but  an  item  number  in  the  regiilar 
sequence  Is  to  be  assigned.  When  project 
numbers  are  assigned  to  Stage  1  projects,  t^e 
portion  of  the  number  in  parentheses  should 
be  shown  only  for  those  projects  which  the 
State  expects  to  advance  as  an  entity  to  a 
Stage  2  program. 

(2)  Route  Number.  Show  the  Federal-aid 
route  number;  also  show  the  U.S.  State,  or 
county  route  number  that  will  best  serve  to 
locate  the  project  on  a  map  of  the  general 
area. 

(3)  Average  Daily  Traffic.  Indicate  present 
traffic  on  existing  road  and  estimated  future 
traffic,  whether  project  Is  on  a  new  or  an 
existing  location,  and  show  the  year  for 
which  the  future  traffic  Is  estimated. 

(4)  Termini.  The  description  of  termini 
should  clearly  relate,  within  reasonable  ac- 
ciutu;y,  the  location  of  at  least  one  end  of 
the  project  to  an  Identifiable  point  on  avail- 
able maps  of  the  general  area,  with  an  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  of  the  project  from 
that  point. 

(5)  Character  of  Proposed  Work 

(a)  For  preliminary  engineering  define.  If 
for  investigative  work,  the  nattire  thereof, 
and  if  for  the  preparation  of  PS&E  refer  to 
the  understanding  between  the  State  and 
Public  Roads  as  to  acceptability  of  the  loca- 
tion. 

(b)  For  acquisition  of  right-of-way,  define 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  plus 
reference  to  the  understanding,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  State  and  Public  Roads  as  to  ac- 
ceptability of  the  proposed  location  and 
width  of  right-of-way  to  be  acquired. 

(c)  For  construction,  show  such  of  the 
following  information  as  may  be  pertinent: 
the  number  and  width  of  lanes,  kind  of  work, 
tjrpe  of  surface,  number  and  overall  length 
of  bridges,  right-of-way  width,  access  con- 
trol (If  any) ,  and  other  major  elements,  if  In- 
volved, such  as  parking  restriction,  lighting, 
curb  and  gutter,  sidewalks,  traffic  control 
devices,  major  utility  adjustments,  sufficien- 
cy rating  (if  available),  stage  construction 
(if  proposed),  etc. 

(6)  The  total  estimated  cost  for  each  in- 
cluded phase  of  work  shall  be  shown.  The 
estimated  Federal  funds  for  each  such  phase 
shall  be  shown  only  for  projects  Included  In 
a  Stage  2  program,  as  projects  in  Stage  1  do 
not  Involve  any  actual  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  For  projects  covering  only  pre- 
liminary engineering,  right-of-way,  or  both, 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  associated 
physical  construction  shall  be  shown  in  pa- 
rentheses. 

(7)  Remarks.  Show  explanatory  Informa- 
tion related  to  the  project,  such  as  railroad 
benefits,  requests  from  railroads  for  structure 
clearances  for  future  tracks  or  for  off  track 
maintenance  equipment,  source  of  funds 
other  than  Federal-aid  or  State  funds,  item 
numbers  of  projects  covering  aasoclated 
phases  or  stages  of  work  previously  pro- 
gramed, bridge  projects  which  must  be  joint- 
ly financed  by  two  States,  unusual  financing 
such  as  may  be  occasioned  by  projects  tra- 
versing trust  patent  or  tribal  lands,  etc., 
where  such  information  is  applicable. 

c.  Supporting  Data  for  Stt^/e  1  Projects. 
Projects  proposed  for  inclusion  in  Stage  1 
programs  shall  be  supported  by  as  much  of 
the  information  outlined  in  paragraph  8d  m 
is  applicable  and  available.  Approval  of  and 
authorization  to  proceed  with  a  project  for 
preliminary  engineering  or  for  right-of-way 
acquisition  in  Stage  1  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  supporting  data  furnished. 

d.  Supporting  Data  for  Stage  2  Projects. 
The  following  supporting  data  are  to  be 
shown,  preferably  on  the  back  of  Form  PR-l. 
Additional  sheets  may  be  used  when  needed. 
Information  listed  in  paragn^h  (1) 
through  (4)  below  is  pertinent  to  existing 
facilities.  That  listed  In  paragraphs  (S) 
through  (10)  Is  pertinent  to  the  proposed 
facility. 
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(1)  Type,  width,  and  condition  of  existing 
Btirfaclng  and  roadway  within  the  i»oJect 
limits  and  on  adjacent  sections  at  each  end 
of  project. 

(2)  Substandard  existing  alinement  and 
grade. 

(3)  Existing  major  structures — number, 
overall  length  and  condition;  roadway  width, 
estimated  or  posted  capacity  and  proposed 
treatment  of  any  substandard  structures  to 
remain  in  place. 

(4)  Existing  railroad  crossings — ^name  of 
railroad,  niunber  of  main  tracks,  number  of 
other  tracks,  number  and  speed  of  trains, 
type  and  adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed 
protection,  and  data  on  sight  distances. 

(5)  Railroad  benefit  determination  and 
basis.  Sketch  map  showing  relationship  of 
old  and  new  crossing  is  desirable. 

(6)  Airway-highway  data  where  an  airport 
Is  involved. 

(7)  Full  explanation  where  project  is  af- 
fected by  any  water  development  project  or 
where  provision  for  navigation  Is  required. 

(8)  Federal-aid  systems — Is  route  revision 
or  addition  involved? 

(9)  Public  Hearings — are  they  reqtiired?  If 
BO,  have  they  been  held? 

(10)  For  projects  providing  for  surfacing 
only  on  roads  graded  and  drained  or  to  be 
graded  and  drained  without  Federal-aid  par- 
ticipation—a  statement  that  the  road  to  be 
surfaced  meets  or  virill  meet  approved  stand- 
ards. 

(11)  For  Federal-aid  secondary  piojects 
in  those  States  operating  under  the  1964 
Secondary  Road  Plan,  any  proposed  exception 
to  the  minimum  design  standards  or  the  pro- 
cedures approved  by  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  identified  and  reasons  therefor  explained 
by  the  state  highway  depcutment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  prescribed  in  PPM 
20-5. 

(12)  For  Federal-aid  secondary  projects 
which  do  not  include  surfacing  in  those 
States  not  operating  under  the  1954  Second- 
ary Road  Plan — A  statement  Is  to  be  in- 
cluded that  the  type  of  construction  can  be 
maintained  at  reasonable  cost  to  provide  all- 
weather  service,  or  that  such  type  of  con- 
struction will  be  provided  with  or  without 
Federal-aid  participation. 

(13)  For  expressway  projects  and  projects 
having  urban  characteristics,  the  fcdlowlng 
additional  information  pertinent  to  the  pro- 
posed facility  should  be  submitted. 

(a)  Typical  cross  section  if  available: 
otherwise  width  and  ntunber  of  traffic,  park- 
ing, and  auxiliary  lanes,  and  width  of  median 
and  frontage  roads;  also  parking  control, 
highway  lighting,  and  traffic  control  con- 
templated. 

(b)  At  critical  intersections  give  volimne 
of  cross  traffic  and  method  of  traffic  control. 

(c)  Location  of  grade  separations. 

(d)  Reference  to  any  preliminary  engineer- 
ing report  previously  submitted. 

(e)  Major  utility  adjustments. 

(f)  Buildings  to  be  moved  or  demolished. 

(g)  Information  concerning  nonparticlpat- 
Ing  work. 

(h)  Project  sketch  map  of  adequate  scale 
showing  relation  of  projects  in  urban  areas 
to  other  streets. 

e.  For  all  projects — unusual  or  complicated 
situations  are  to  be  explained  If  they  have 
not  been  previously  covered. 

f.  Each  program  submission  shall  Include 
a  suitable  highway  map  of  the  State,  or  of 
the  counties  or  of  the  sections  of  the  State 
or  counties  Involved,  of  sufficient  scale  to 
show  clearly  for  each  project  its  diagram- 
matic location  and  project  number.  For  xtrban 
projects  a  map  of  each  Involved  urban  area, 
or  pertinent  section  thereof,  shall  be  fur- 
nished. Dlirerent  symbols  or  colors  Should 
be  used  to  distinguish  Stage  1  projects  from 
Stage  2  projects.  Only  one  copy  of  each  pro- 
gram map  need  be  submitted  to  the  Wash- 
ington office. 
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9.  PKCPAKATIONS,  ST7BMISSI0N,  REVOCW,  AND 
APPROVAL  or  PROGRAMS 

a.  The  preparation  of  a  program  and  its 
review  shall  include  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  progrson  as  a  whole  and 
of  the  individual  projects  composing  it.  Each 
program  shall  represent  a  definite  part  of  the 
long-range  plan  for  the  adequate  improve- 
ment of  the  particular  system  Involved.  A 
careful  examination  shall  be  made  of  pre- 
viously programed  projects  covering  prelimi- 
nary engineering  or  right-of-way  only,  to 
assure  that  the  associated  physical  construc- 
tion has  been  programed  and  advanced  with- 
in the  period  of  time  set  forth  In  the  project 
agreement  for  such  preliminary  engineering 
and  right-of-way  work.  It  Is  essential  that 
highway  planning  survey  data  and  such  tech- 
niques as  sufficiency  ratings  be  applied  to  the 
maxlmvun  degree. 

b.  Program  submissions  shall  be  separate 
for  each  class  of  Federal-aid  funds  involved 
such  as  I,  F,  S,  and  U,  and  each  program 
shall  include  an  assembly  of  the  Forms  PR- 
1  and  supporting  data  for  the  projects,  pro- 
gram maps,  cc^les  of  program  approval  docu- 
ments, and  other  pertinent  correspondence. 
Separate  programs  are  also  required  for  bond 
Issue  projects  and  for  advance  construction 
of  Interstate  projects. 

c.  Each  program  shall  be  considered  as  a 
supplement  to  previous  programs  for  the 
respective  classes  of  Federal  funds.  The  sev- 
eral fiscal  year  Federal-aid  funds  authorized 
by  the  1944  Federal-aid  Highway  Act,  and 
subsequent  Acts,  are  to  be  pooled  into  single 
cumulative  programs  for  each  class  of  funds. 
These  programs  are  to  be  identified  with  re- 
spect to  funds,  such  as  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary,  urban,  or  1952,  1954  or  1956  Act 
Interstate. 

d.  Subdivision  of  programs  by  State  high- 
way districts  is  permissible  if  accompanied 
by  an  alphabetical  list  of  counties  showing 
the  district  in  which  each  county  la,  located. 
If  this  method  Is  used,  both  the  district 
nimiber  and  the  item  number  should  be 
shown  In  the  space  for  "Item  No."  on  Form 
PR-l. 

e.  Futiire  program  submissions  for  each 
class  of  funds  shall  continue  the  sequence 
of  Item  numbers  previously  established,  and 
the  projects  In  both  stages  of  a  program  are 
to  be  assigned  Item  numbers  in  the  same 
series.  An  item  number,  once  used  in  a  pro- 
gram for  a  specific  project  designation  (or 
Improvement  if  the  project  designation  can- 
not be  shown),  should  not  later  be  used  for 
any  other  project  included  in  that  program. 

f.  Federal  funds  cannot  participate  In  any 
actual  construction  work  started  or  con- 
tracted for  by  a  State  prior  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  funds  to  the  State  unless  such 
work  is  programed  under  the  provisions  of 
section  108(h)  of  the  1956  Act  for  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  1950  Act.  Except  in  special  or 
unusual  cases  no  phase  of  a  project  shall  be 
Included  In  Stage  2  of  a  program  unless  Fed- 
eral funds  are  requested  and  available  for 
full  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  that 
partlclular  phase  of  the  project  or  for  a  rea- 
sonably substantial  participation  which  the 
State  agrees  to  accept  as  a  firm  commitment. 
So-called  token  financing  with  Federal  funds 
will  not  be  approved.  Special  projects  for 
necessary  advance  right-of-way  acquisition 
on  extensive  mUeage,  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  values  obtaining  prior  to  anticipated 
private  or  business  developments,  which  are 
programed  Initially  at  less  than  the  full  pro 
rata  of  Federal  funds,  but  with  the  under- 
standing Federal  financing  will  be  modified 
later  to  provide  full  pro  rata  participation, 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  above  restrictions. 

g.  Programs  should  be  submitted  prefer- 
ably annually  or  semiannually,  and  should 
Include  new  projects  In  either  Stage  1  or 
Stage  2  and  may  include  projects  to  be  ad- 
vanced from  Stage  1  to  Stage  2.  The  addition 
of  a  single  project  to  a  program  shotild  be 
resorted  to  only  in  an  unforeseen  situation 
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which  requires  <ts  programing  before  it  Is 
practical  to  include  it  with  other  projects  in 
a  regular  program  submission. 

h.  The  State  highway  department  shall 
submit  each  program  to  the  division  engineer 
of  Public  Roads  with  complete  supporting 
data  as  outlined  in  paragraph  8d.  The  divi- 
sion engineer  shall  review  each  program  and 
take  final  action  in  accordance  with  dele- 
gated authority  on  programs  involving  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  funds.  Programs  involv- 
ing Interstate,  primary,  or  urban  funds,  In 
those  divisions  which  have  not  been  redele- 
gated  full  program  approval  authority,  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  regional  engineer,  ac- 
companied by  a  report  containing  all  of  the 
information  which  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port fully  the  division  engineer's  conclusions 
and  recommendations  concerning  each  proj- 
ect. The  regional  engineer  will  review  each 
program  and  take  appropriate  action  on  the 
Included  projects,  in  accordance  with  his 
delegated  authority  as  set  forth  in  AM  1-10.2. 
Programs  involving  Interstate,  primary,  or 
lurban  funds,  in  those  divisions  redelegated 
full  program  approval  authority,  shall  be 
reviewed  and  approved,  when  appropriate, 
by  the  division  engineer.  Concurrent  with 
his  notice  of  such  approval  action  to  the 
State,  the  division  engineer  shall  submit  the 
prescribed  copies  of  his  program  action  letter 
and  all  other  program  papers  direct  to  the 
Washington  office  and  to  his  regional  office. 

1.  Program  approval  actions,  either  by  a 
memorandum  from  the  regional  engineer  to 
the  division  engineer,  by  a  letter  from  the 
regional  engineer  to  the  State  routed 
through  the  division  engineer,  or  by  a  letter 
from  the  division  engineer  to  the  State  shall 
be  m  conformity  with  paragraph  4  above. 
Programs  or  modifications  thereof  which  In- 
volve a  total  of  Federal  funds  exceeding  the 
State's  apportionment  will  not  be  approved. 

J.  All  correspondence  with  the  Washing- 
ton office  regarding  program  submissions  or 
modifications  shall  be  separate  from  other 
project  correspondence. 

10.  REVISION  OF  FBOGRAMXD  PROJKCTS 

a.  Project  revisions  which  exceed  the  limi- 
tations cH.  authority  redelegated  to  division 
engineers,  as  required  or  permitted  in  AM 
1-10.2  require  approval  of  the  regional  engi- 
neer. Revisions  within  the  authority  redele- 
gated to  the  division  engineer  should  be  ap- 
proved by  him. 

b.  Approval  of  the  revision  of  projects  shall 
be  accomplished  as  follows: 

(1)  For  projects  which  have  not  advanced 
beyond  program  status,  revision  shall  be  ac- 
complished by  the  approval  of  the  State's 
request  on  Form  PR-9  (cc^y  attached) ,  which 
shall  provide  pertinent  project  data  and  sup- 
porting Justification.  Approval  by  the  re- 
gional or  division  engineer  shall  be  indicated 
by  signature  thereon.  This  applies  equally 
to  projects  in  Stage  1  and  Stage  2. 

(2)  Form  PR-37  shall  be  used  to  dociunent 
Stage  2  projects  which  have  been,  at  are  be- 
ing, advanced  to  authorized  status.  Any 
changes  in  description  of  termini,  character 
of  work  involved,  or  pertinent  supporting  in- 
formation, that  cannot  be  adequately  shown 
on  the  face  of  the  form  submitted,  should  be 
clearly  but  concisely  explained  on  the  reverse 
side. 

c.  Use  of  Item  Suffix  Letter.  Projects  being 
advanced  or  transferred  from  one  program 
stage  to  the  other  shall  retain  the  original 
item  nimiber.  No  project  identified  by  a  proj- 
ect agreement  niimber  can  be  included  in 
both  program  stages  at  the  same  time.  If  only 
a  portion  of  a  project  approved  in  SfaEige  l  is 
advanced  to  Stage  2,  the  original  item  num- 
ber shall  be  used  for  both  the  portion  at  tbe 
original  project  retained  In  Stage  l  and  the 
portion  advanced  to  Stage  2  under  a  separate 
agreement  number.  The  suffix  letter  "A"  shall 
be  added  to  this  Item  nimiber  for  the  portion 
OS  the  orlgmal  project  retained  in  Stage  1. 
and  the  suffix  letter  "B"  shall  be  added  to 
this  Item  number  for  the  portion  advanced  to 
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stage  2.  When  a  project  Is  advanced  from 
Stage  1  to  Stage  2,  but  is  split  into  two  or 
more  separate  projects  at  that  time,  tbe 
original  item  number  shall  be  used  for  all  re- 
sulting projects  with  the  suffix  letters  A,  B. 
C,  etc.,  added  to  identify  the  separate  proj- 
ects derived  from  the  original  single  item. 
If  any  part  of  the  original  item  remains  in 
Stage  1,  the  sufBx  letter  "A"  shall  be  added 
to  the  original  Item  number  for  that  part.  If 
tbe  part  retained  in  Stage  1,  under  the  orig- 
inal Item  number  with  the  suffix  letter  "A" 
added.  Is  again  split  into  two  or  more  separate 
projects  the  resulting  projects  should  carry 
the  original  item  nimiber  with  the  suffix 
letter  "A"  used  for  one  project  and  the  next 
unused  suffix  letters,  such  as  C,  D.  E.  etc.. 
added  for  the  new  project  or  projects  result- 
ing from  the  split.  The  above  described  use 
of  Item  suffix  letters  is  also  applicable  In  all 
cases  where  a  programed  project  In  either 
stage  is  later  split  Into  two  or  more  projects 
although  a  transfer  between  program  stages 
is  not  involved.  Item  suffix  letters  are  not  to 
be  used  for  any  purposes  other  than  those 
described  above. 

d.  When  a  project  is  programed  In  Stage  2 
for  preliminary  engineering  and/or  right-of- 
way  only  and,  prior  to  execution  of  the  proj- 
ect agreement,  the  State  desires  to  add  the 
construction  phase  to  the  project,  this  shall 
be  accomplished  as  a  regular  major  revision 
of  the  original  project.  However,  if  the  project 
for  the  preliminary  engineering  and/or  right- 
of-way  phases  only  has  already  been  placed 
under  agreement  at  the  time  the  associated 
construction  phase  is  to  be  programed,  tbe 
construction  phase  must  be  programed  imder 
a  separate  project  agreement  number  and  a 
separate  item  number.  In  such  cases  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Item  number  of  the  project  cover- 
ing the  other  associated  phases  of  the  overall 
improvement  should  be  shown  in  the  "Re- 
marks" space  on  the  Form  PR-l. 

e.  All  revisions  should  be  promptly  re- 
ported to  the  regional  and  Washington  offices. 

II.   GXNZRAL    RZQtmXMXNTB 

a.  Oovemlng  legislation  relative  to  the  use 
of  Federal  aid  secondary  funds  en4>haslzes 
the  need  for  improvement  of  local  roads.  In 
furtherance  of  such  policy,  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  Federal -aid  secondary 
funds  apportioned  to  each  State  tor  any  fiscal 
year  after  deduction  of  the  highway  planning 
survey  funds  shall  first  be  made  available  to 
the  appropriate  local  road  officials  and  shall 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year  for  roads  not  on  the  State  highway  por- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system. 
After  the  appropriate  local  road  officials  have 
been  formally  advised  of  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  them,  and  of  the  time  during 
which  such  funds  will  remain  available,  no 
part  thereof  shall  be  programed  for  use  on 
the  State  highway  portion  of  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  during  such  period  of 
availability,  unless  such  local  road  officials 
shall  formally  decline  the  use  thereof.  In 
any  State  that  has  full  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  very  substantial  percentage  of  the  total 
local  highway  mUeage  therein.  Federal-aid 
secondary  funds  in  excess  of  50  per  centum 
thereof  may  be  applied  to  such  highways  for 
which  the  State  is  responsible  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  projects  se> 
lected  are  not  on  routes  that  are  potential  ad- 
ditions to  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

b.  Programs  utilizing  secondary  funds,  ex- 
cept in  those  States  having  such  full  respon- 
sibility must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
from  the  State  that  the  projects  were  selected 
and  the  specifications  therefor  determined  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  local  officials  of 
the  counties  concerned  and  that  such  officials 
have  concurred  in  tbe  determination  and  se- 
lection as  required  under  section  1(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1950. 

c.  Improvements  to  be  financed  with  Fed- 
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eral-ald  funds  authorized  for  e2q;>endlture 
only  In  urban  areas  are  Intended  to  be  sub- 
stantial In  character  and  of  benefit  to  the  In- 
volved municipality.  Projects  which  accom- 
plish only  Incidental  Improvement,  and  do 
not  result  in  increased  traffic  capacity  shall 
not  be  financed  with  urban  funds.  An  excep- 
tion is  the  Installation  of  grade  crossing  pro- 
tective devices  on  extensions  of  secondary 
routes  into  urban  areas  or  on  portions  of  pri- 
mary routes. 

d.  Contributions  by  counties,  cities,  or 
other  local  units  of  government  to  the  coet 
of  any  Federal-aid  project  may  be  used  in 
Ueu  of  either  State  or  Federal  funds,  provided 
that  the  sum  of  the  local  contributions  plus 
the  Federal  funds  claimed  may  not  exceed 
the  total  cost  of  any  such  project. 

e.  The  full  l>y^  percent  highway  planning 
funds  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  first  be  in- 
cluded in  Stage  2  of  the  respective  programs 
as  HPS  reserve  items  and  so  shown  In  the 
highway  planning  survey  apportionment  con- 
trol record.  Project  agreement  numbers  are 
not  required  at  this  time.  Then  as  the  HPS 
work  programs  are  approved  regular  HPS 
projects  with  agreement  numbers  shoiild  be 
set  up,  drawing  the  required  Federal  funds 
In  each  ca«e  from  the  programed  HPS  reserve. 
Whenever  a  programed-only  balance  remains 
under  an  HPS  reserve  item  a  split  in  the  item 
results  and  item  suflix  letters  as  described  in 
paragraph  10c  shall  be  used.  Balances  in  the 
HPS  reserve  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  reviewed  and,  if  not  needed  for  cur- 
rent HPS  purposes,  released  for  use  on  con- 
struction pursuant  to  paragraph  4  of  PPM 
60-1.1. 

12.   RAILWAT-HICHWAT    PROJECTS 

a.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  5(a) 
of  the  1944  Act  the  entire  construction  cost 
of  projects  for  the  elimination  of  hazards  of 
railway-highway  crossings.  Including  the 
separation  or  protection  of  grades  at  cross- 
ings, the  reconstruction  of  existing  railroad 
grade  crossing  structures,  and  the  relocation 
of  highways  to  eliminate  grade  crossings,  may 
be  paid  from  Federal  funds,  except  that  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  right-of-way 
and  property  damage  cost,  paid  from  public 
funds,  on  any  such  project  may  be  paid  from 
Federal  funds;  and  not  more  than  10  per 
centvun  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  the  terms  of  that  Act  and  subsequent 
Acts  shall  be  used  for  such  railway-highway 
projects.  (See  PPM  21-10  being  prepared  as 
of  April  IS.) 

b.  Projects  which  provide  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  hazards  of  railway-highway  crossings 
and  that  are  to  be  financed  as  described  In 
paragraph  12a  are  to  be  Identified  by  the 
prefix  "G".  Projects  which  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  hazards  of  rallwiy-hlghway 
crossings  and  that  are  not  to  be  financed  as 
described  in  paragraph  12a  are  not  to  be 
identified  by  the  prefix  "Q".  They  are  to  be 
identified  and  programed  in  the  normal  man- 
ner prescribed  herein  for  other  than  "G" 
projects. 

c.  The  program  submission  documents  for 
any  project  involving  the  elimination  of  haz- 
ards of  railway-highway  crossings  shall  in- 
clude sufficient  data  to  permit  determination 
that  there  are  or  are  not  benefits  to  be  re- 
ceived by  a  railway  and  whether  or  not  there 
is  to  be  financial  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
railway.  These  determinations  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  General 
Administrative  Memorandum  No.  325  until 
such  time  as  It  Is  superseded  by  PPM  21-10. 

d.  If  it  is  determined  under  the  procedure 
In  paragraph  12c  that  there  is  a  financial 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  railway,  its  lia- 
bility shall  in  the  case  of  a  "O"  project  be 
10  percent  of  its  total  cost,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  regular  Federal-aid  project  10  percent  of 
the  coet  of  that  portion  of  such  project  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  elimination  of  hazards 
of  railway-highway  crossings. 

e.  Contributions  by  railroads  may  be  used 
In  lieu  of  either  State  or  Federal  funds,  pro- 
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vlded  that  the  Federal  funds  claimed  may 
not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  the  project  less 
the  amount  contrlbtued  by  the  railroad.  For 
railway-highway  improvements  financed  as 
regular  highway  projects  Involving  partici- 
pation of  State  and  Federal  funds,  the  rail- 
road contribution  shall  be  applied  to  the 
project  in  either  of  the  following  two  ways: 
(1)  by  deduction  from  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  and  applying  the  authorized  Federal 
pro  rata  to  the  remaining  balance;  or  (2)  by 
deduction  from  either  the  State's  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  pro  rata  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project. 

13.   STAOX  CONSTHUCTION 

Projects  submitted  for  program  approval 
may  Include  any  phase  of  a  complete  im- 
provement such  as  preliminary  engineering, 
right-of-way  acquisition,  adjustment  of  util- 
ities, grading,  drainage  structures,  bridge 
substructures,  bridge  superstructure,  or  pav- 
ing. Such  projects  may  be  given  program  ap- 
proval, and  if  any  phase  thereof  Is  authorized 
and  carried  through  to  completion  with  Fed- 
eral-aid relmb\irsement  therefor,  all  sub- 
sequent further  work  on  such  projects  shall 
conform  to  all  Federal -aid  procedures  and 
requirements  even  if  such  work  is  financed 
without  Federal-aid  participation. 

14.    COPIES   or   FKOGKAM    PAPERS   TO    BE 
ST7BMITTED   TO   WASHINGTON 

a.  Forms  PR-1  and  written  notice  of  pro- 
gram approval  shall  be  submitted  direct  to 
the  Washington  office  in  duplicate  at  the  time 
notice  of  program  action  is  Issued  to  the 
State.  One  copy  shall  have  the  name  of  the 
Public  Roads  approving  official  indicated 
thereon  and  shall  be  marked  "For  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Dlvisloii,  Office  of  Engineering."  It 
shall  be  accompainied  by  one  copy  of  all  other 
papers  and  maps  constituting  the  program 
submission  by  the  State.  The  second  copy  of 
Form  PR-1  and  approval  notice  shall  be 
marked  "For  the  Program  Analysis  Division, 
Office  of  Administration." 

b.  A  single  copy  of  written  notices  of  au- 
thorization to  proceed  when  Issued  separately 
from  program  approval  notices  with  the  name 
of  the  Public  Roads  approving  official  indi- 
cated thereon  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Wash- 
ington office  at  the  same  time  they  axe  Issued 
to  the  State,  and  marked — "For  the  Federal- 
aid  Division,  Office  of  Engineering." 

c.  For  project  revisions  which  involve  only 
a  change  In  the  financing,  without  materially 
affecting  the  scape  of  the  work  previously 
approved,  only  one  copy  of  the  PR-9  or  PR- 
37  approvsd  document  need  be  submitted  to 
the  Washington  office.  This  copy  shall  have 
the  name  of  the  Public  Roads  approving  of- 
ficial indicated  thefeon  and  shall  be 
marked — "For  the  Program  Analysis  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Administration. 

d.  For  project  revisions  involving  changes 
in  length,  location,  or  scope  of  work  previ- 
ously approved,  and  other  changes,  such  as 
the  withdrawal  of  a  project  from  the  pro- 
gram, the  transfer  of  a  project  from  one  pro- 
gram stage  to  the  other,  changes  in  termini 
or  chtwacter  of  work,  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  projects  into  a  single  project,  or  the 
i^>Iitting  of  a  single  project  into  two  or  more 
projects,  duplicate  copies  of  Form  PR-9  or 
PR-37  covering  such  field  approval  actions 
shall  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  Washing- 
ton office  with  the  name  of  the  Public  Roads 
approving  official  indicated  thereon.  One  copy 
shall  be  marked  "For  the  Federal-aid  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Engineering,"  and  the  other 
copy  "For  the  Program  Analysis  Division,  Of- 
fice of  Administration." 

e.  Form  PR-37  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Wh^ington  office  marked  "For  the  Program 
Analysis  Division,  Office  of  Administration," 
reporting  change  in  fiscal  status  resulting 
from  the  authorization  to  the  State  to  pro- 
ceed with  preliminary  engineering  or  right- 
of-way  acquisition  for  which  Federal  funds 
are  being  obligated,  whether  issued  in  con- 
j\mctlon  with  the  State  2  program  approval 
notices  or  as  subsequent  actions.  Form  PR-37 
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relating  to  authorization  to  the  State  to  pro- 
ceed with  preliminary  engineering  and  right- 
of-way  acquisition  for  any  project  in  a  State 
1  program  shall  not  be  submitted  until  the 
work  is  subsequently  approved  in  a  State  2 
program. 

15.  PASnCIPATINC   RATIOS 

a.  For  regular  highway  projects  financed 
with  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  urban, 
or  1952  Act  interstate  funds  the  legal  ratio 
Is  not  to  exceed  50  percent:  for  1954  Act  In- 
terstate funds  the  legal  ratio  Is  not  to  exceed 
60  percent,  and  for  1956  Act  Interstate  funds 
the  legal  ratio  is  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  preliminary  engineering  right-of- 
way  and  physical  construction;  subject  in 
all  cases  to  the  sliding  scale  Increase  in  public 
lands  States. 

b.  For  projects  which  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  of  railway-highway  cross- 
ings, see  paragraph  12. 

c.  Projects  located  entirely  on  nontaxable 
Indian  lands  (individual  or  tribal)  within 
Indian  reservations  or  on  lands  within  na- 
tional parks  or  monuments  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
eligible  for  100  percent  Federal-aid  financ- 
ing. Where  a  project  is  located  partly  on  lands 
referred  to  above  and  partly  on  other  lands, 
that  part  located  on  such  other  lands  is  in- 
eligible for  100  percent  Federal-aid  financing. 

d.  The  sliding  scale  rates  authorized  in 
public  land  States  will  be  set  forth  In  Cir- 
cular Memoranda  and  will  apply  as  follows; 
except  that  such  rates  do  not  apply  to  "G" 
projects : 

( 1 )  For  preliminary  engineering  and  right- 
of-way,  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  Federal 
funds  for  such  work  is  prograided  in  Stage  2. 

(2)  For  physical  construction'  and  con- 
struction engineering,  except  for  Secondary 
Road  Plan  projects,  rates  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  division  engineer  approves  the 
PS&E. 

(3)  For  physical  construction  and  con- 
struction engineering  for  Secondary  Road 
Plan  projects,  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
division  engineer  receives  the  agreement  esti- 
mate. 

(4)  The  rates  Initially  determined  shall  be 
retained  throughout  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect, except  that  at  the  final  voucher  stage 
the  rates  then  in  effect  may  be  used  If  fbe 
State  elects. 

16.    RBVraW    OP    INACTIVE    PROGRAM    riKMS 

Programs  should  be  carefully  reviewed  pe- 
riodically to  the  end  that  Inactive  projects 
of  long  standing,  which  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced to  active  status  with  reasonable 
promptness,  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

B.  D.  Tallamt, 
Federal  tUghway  AdmtnUtrator. 

Attachmente* 
BuRXAtT  OF  PtJBUC  Roads,  TT.S.  Department  op 

COMMBICK,    POUCT    AITO    PROCEDTniE    MeM- 

oRAmnnc  21-1(1)— Jm.T  17,  1959 

FEDERAL-AID  PROGRAMS 

Pcdlcy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  21-1, 
dated  April  16.  1958,  la  amended  as  follows: 
Paragraidi  8b(l)  Is  revised  to  read: 
(1)  A  project  number  (including  agree- 
ment number)  shall  be  assigned  to  each 
project  included  in  either  Stage  l  or  Stage  2 
of  a  program,  in  addition  to  the  item  number. 
If  a  Stage  1  project  is  not  advanced  as  an 
entity  to  Stage  2  the  agreement  nvmiber 
initially  assigned  to  the  Stage  1  project  shaU 
be  retained  for  that  portion  of  the  original 
project  remaming  in  Stage  1,  and  a  new 
agreement  number  shall  be  assigned  to  each 
Stage  2  project  derived  from  the  original 
single  Stage  1  item.  When  the  last  part  of  the 
work  covered  by  the  original  Stage  1  item 
is  advanced  to  Stage  2  the  agreement  number 
Initially  assigned  to  the  State  1  item  is  to  be 
used  for  that  Stage  2  project. 

•  (Ed.  Mon:  Example  copies  of  Forms  PR- 
1  (6-6-66)  and  PR-9  (6-4-67)  are  deleted.] 
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Paragraph  10c:  Revise  second  sentence  to 

read: 

c.  An  Improvement  Identified  by  a  single 
project  number  (Including  agreement  num- 
ber) ,  as  defined  in  Paragarph  6  or  7  of  this 
memorandum,  cannot  be  included  in  both 
program  stages  at  the  same  time. 
Paragraph  lib  is  revised  to  read: 
b.  Program  utilizing  secondary  funds  In 
those  States  not  c^eratlng  under  the  1964 
Secondary  Road  Plan  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  from  the  State  that  the  proj- 
ects were  selected  in  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate  local   officials   of   the   counties   con- 
cerned   and    that   such    officials   have   con- 
curred in  the  selection  as  required  under 
Section  103(c),  106(b)  and  106(b)  of  Title  23, 
U.S.C. — ^Highways.  A  similar  statement  is  re- 
quired as  part  of  a  State's  approved  stand- 
ards and  procedures  under  the  1964  Second- 
ary Road  Plan  and  is,  therefore,  not  required 
with  program  submissions  from  those  Statea 
operating  under  the  Plan. 
Paragraph  13  is  revised  to  read: 
Stage  construction  projects  submitted  for 
program  i^proval  may  include  any  phase  or 
stage  of  a  complete   Improvement  such  as 
grading,    drainage    structures,    bridge    sub- 
structure, bridge  superstructures  or  paving. 
Such  projects  may  be  given  program  approval 
and  if  any  phase  thereof  Is  authorized  and 
carried  through  to  completion  with  Federal- 
aid  reimbursement  therefor,  the  State  shall 
Include  in  the  letter  of  submission  and  the 
project  agreement  shall  contcOn  a  clause  by 
which  the  State  agrees  that  aU  subsequent 
stages  of  construction  necessary  to  provide 
the  Initially  planned  complete  facility,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Federal-aid  project  cover- 
ing a  previous  stage  of  the  improvement,  will 
conform  to  at  least  the  minimum  values  set 
by  approved  AASHO  design  standards  ap- 
plicable to  the  class  of  highway  facility  in- 
volved, even  if  such  work  is  financed  without 
Federal-aid  participation. 

The  references  In  paragraphs  14  a,  b  and  d 
to  the  "Federal-Aid  Division"  are  revised  to 
read  "Systems,  Programs  and  Operations  Di- 
vision." 

Ellis  L.  Armstrokg, 
Commiisioner  of  Public  Boaii. 

Bureau  of  Pubuc  Roads,  U.8.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Policy  and  Procedure  Memo- 
randum 21-1(2)— Oct.  12, 1969 
federal-am  programs 
Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  21-1, 
dated  April  15.  1968,  Is  further  amended  as 
follows: 
Paragraph  4c(l)  is  revised  to  read: 
(1)  Projects  submitted  imder  the  Plan  and 
providing  for  preliminary  engineering  and/or 
right-of-way  acquisition  in  either  Stage  1  or 
Stage  2  may  be  given  program  approval  and, 
if  so  approved,  the  State  shall  be  authorized 
to  proceed  to  take  all  actions  necessary  to 
advance  the  work  to  completion  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Secondary  Road  Plan  approved 
by  the  Commissioner.  Such  authorization  of 
a  Stage  1  project  shall  be  with  the  trnder- 
standing  that  It  does  not  conatitute,  or  in 
any  manner  create,  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government  to  provide 
Federal  funds  for  the  undertaking,  unless 
and  imtil  the  project  Is  advanced  and  ap- 
proved in  Stage  2  of  the  program. 

Paragraph  lib  (revised  Jvdy  17,  1969,  PPM 
21-1(1) ) :  Delete  the  words  "and  that  such 
officials  have  concurred  In  the  selection"  from 
the  first  sentence. 

Eujs  L.  Armstrong, 
Commiasioner  of  PuWc  Boads. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.S.  Department 
OF  Commerce,  Policy  and  Procedxtu 
Memorandum  21-1(3)— Aug.  12, 19|60 

FEDERAL-Am  PROGRAM 

Note:  This  amendment  does  not  change 
any  existing  procedures.  It  Is  Issued  solely 
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tor  the  purpose  of  putting  In  permanent 
form  the  procedures  already  established  by 
CircvUar  Memorandum  dated  July  16,  1969. 

Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  21-1. 
dated  April  IS.  1968.  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

Paragraph  8b(4)  is  revised  to  read: 

(4)  Termini.  The  description  of  termini 
should  clearly  relate,  within  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, the  location  of  at  least  one  end  at 
the  project  to  an  identifiable  point  such  as 
street  names,  county  lines,  municipal  bound- 
aries, intersecting  highways  or  stream  or 
railroad  crossings,  on  available  maps  of  the 
general  area,  with  an  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  project  from  that  point.  A 
brief  statement  of  location  limited  to  45 
digits  including  periods,  commas,  and  spaces 
between  words  should  be  shown  on  the  first 
line.  Additional  and  complete  data  locating 
and  delimiting  the  project  should  be  shown 
on  the  second  and  subsequent  lines. 

Paragraph  8b(5)  is  amended  by  adding 
subparagraph  (d)  as  follows: 

(d)  The  work  described  under  subpara- 
graphs (a),  (b),  or  (c)  shall  be  summarized 
on  the  same  line  as  "Character  of  proposed 
work."  This  summary  shall  be  limited  to  35 
digits  Including  punctuation  and  spaces  be- 
tween words.  Detailed  descriptive  data 
should  be  shown  on  the  second  and  subse- 
quent lines. 

Ellis  L.  Armstrong, 
Commiasioner  of  Public  Roods. 

Bureau  of  Public  Boads,  VS.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Policy  and  Procedure  Memo- 
randum 21-1  (6)— FEB.  2.  1962 
Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  21-1. 
dated  AprU  15,  1968,  Is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

Paragraph  4a(l)  is  revised  to  read:  (addi- 
tional wording  italicized) 

(1)  Projects  for  preliminary  engineering  or 
for  acquisition  of  right-of-way  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof  may  be  approved  in  Stage  1 
provided  sufficient  Justifying  information  is 
submitted.  Written  notice  of  approval  of  such 
projects  shall  be  Issued  to  the  State,  together 
with  a  statement  of  conditions.  If  any,  con- 
trolling the  advancement  of  the  projects,  or 
any  phase  thereof,  to  St^e  2.  The  optional 
Form  PR-48  properly  completed  may  be  used 
as  the  initial  program  approval  document 
if  preferred.  Written  notice  of  authorization 
to  proceed  with  preliminary  engineering  or 
acquisition  of  right-of-way,  or  both,  shall  be 
Issued  to  the  State,  together  with  conditions 
controlling  the  work  which  may  be  performed 
and  the  subsequent  Federal-aid  reimburse- 
ment. If  the  information  submitted  by  the 
State  permits,  the  written  notice  to  the  State 
should  cover  both  program  approval  and 
authorization  to  proceed.  If  the  program  m- 
formation  submitted  by  the  State  is  sufficient 
to  permit  program  approval  of  the  project, 
but  not  sufficient  to  permit  authorization  to 
proceed,  the  written  notice  for  the  latter  ac- 
tion shall  be  withheld  untu  the  Justifying 
Information  is  presented.  In  all  cases  Federal 
reimbursement  shall  be  limited  to  the  Fed- 
eral pro  rata  share  of  costs  Incurred  after 
the  date  of  authorization  to  proceed. 

Paragrph  4b(l)  is  revised  to  read:  (addi- 
tional wording  italicized) 

(1)  Projects  for  preliminary  engineering,  or 
acquisition  of  right-of-way.  or  construction. 
or  any  combination  thereof,  may  be  approved 
in  Stage  2,  provided  sufficient  Justifying  in- 
formation is  submitted  and  provided  suffi- 
cient Federal-aid  funds  are  available.  Writ- 
ten notice  of  approval  of  such  projects,  or 
any  phase  thereof,  shall  be  issued  to  the 
State.  The  optional  Form  PR-48  properly 
completed  may  be  used  as  the  initial  program 
approval  document  if  preferred.  Written  no- 
tice of  authorization  to  proceed  with  pre- 
liminary engineering  or  acquisition  of  right- 
of-way,  or  both,  shall  be  issued  to  the  State, 
together  with  conditions  controlling  the  work 
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which  may  be  performed  and  the  subsequent 
Federal-aid  reimbursement,  when  such  writ- 
ten notice  was  not  given  \mder  a  Stage  1 
program,    and    such   written   authorization 
shall  constitute  reservation  and  obligation 
of  Federal  funds.  When  such  written  notice 
of  authorization  to  proceed  with  preliminary 
engineering  or  acquisition  of  right-of-way, 
or  both,  was  given  in  a  Stage  1  program,  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  State  of  program  approval 
In  Stage  2  constitutes  a  reservation  and  obli- 
gation of  available  Federal  funds.  Written  au- 
thorization for  the  State   to   advertise   for 
bids  or  to  proceed  with  force  account  con- 
struction shall  be  Issued  by  the  division  en- 
gineer either  when  he  advises  the  State  of 
his  approval  of  the  PS&E  for  the  project,  or 
at  such  other  time  as  required  conditions 
are    met,    and    such    written    authorization 
shall  constitute  obligation  of  Federal  funds. 
Controls  on  locations  on  which  preliminary 
engineering  may  be  performed  or  right-of- 
way  acquired,  and  combined  written  notices 
of  approval  and  authorization  to  proceed,  are 
to  be  as  outlined  under  Stage  1  programs, 
paragraph  4a. 
Paragraph  8a  Is  revised  to  read: 
a.  Each   project   shall   be   reported   on   a 
separate  Form  PR-1,  a  reduced-sized  copy 
of  which  Is  attached,  and  accompanied  by  the 
appropriate  supporting  data.  If  the  project 
Is  to  be  financed  with  more  than  one  class  of 
Federal -aid  funds,  a  separate  Form  PR-1  is  to 
be  prepared  for  each  class. 

Paragraph  9f  Is  revised  by  addmg  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph: 
"Right-of-way  projects  programed  under  this 
partial  financing  exception,  in  the  public  in- 
terest, may  also  include  preliminary  en- 
gineering costs  and  any  necessary  advance 
utility  adjustment  work  required  by  this  pro- 
tective acquisition  of  hardship  parcels  of 
right-of-way." 

Paragraph  9h  Is  revised  to  read:  (addi- 
tional  wording   underlined) 

h.  The  State  highway  department  shall 
submit  each  program  to  the  division  engi- 
neer of  Public  Roads  with  complete  support- 
ing data  as  outlined  In  paragraph  8d.  The 
division  engineer  shall  review  each  program 
and  take  final  action  in  accordance  with  dele- 
gated authority  on  programs  Involving  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  funds.  Programs  involv- 
ing Interstate,  primary,  or  urban  funds,  in 
those  divisions  which  have  not  been  re- 
delegated  fuU  program  approval  authority, 
shaU  be  forwarded  to  the  regional  engineer, 
accompanied  by  a  report  containing  all  of 
the  information  which  may  be  necessary  to 
support  fully  the  division  engineer's  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  concerning  each 
project.  The  regional  engineer  will  review 
each  program  and  take  appropriate  action  on 
the  Included  projects.  In  accordance  with  his 
delegated  authority  as  set  forth  in  AM  1-10.2. 
Programs  Involving  Interstate,  primary,  or 
urban  funds.  In  those  divisions  redelegated 
full  program  approval  authority,  shall  be  re- 
viewed and  approved,  when  appropriate,  by 
the  division  engineer.  Concurrent  with  his 
notice  of  such  approval  action  to  the  State, 
the  division  engineer  shall  submit  the  pre- 
scribed copies  of  his  program  action  letter,  or 
properly  completed  Form  PR-48,  and  all  other 
program  ptywrs  direct  to  the  Washington 
office  and  to  his  regional  office. 

Paragraph  91  is  revised  to  read:  (additional 
wording  underlined) 

1.  Program  approval  actions,  either  by  a 
memorandum  from  the  regional  engmeer  to 
the  division  engineer,  by  a  letter  from  the 
regional  engineer  to  the  State  routed  through 
the  division  engineer,  by  a  letter  from  the 
division  engineer  to  the  State,  or  by  a 
properly  completed  Form  PR-48,  shall  be  in 
conformity  with  paragraph  4  above.  Pro- 
grams or  modifications  thereof  which  Involve 
a  total  of  Federal  funds  exceeding  the  State's 
apportionment  will  not  be  approved. 
Paragraph  lie  is  revised  to  read: 
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e.  HP8  projects  wUl  be  programed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  PPM  50-1.1. 

P.  C.  Turner, 
Assistant  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator and  Chief  Engineer. 
(Ed.  Note:  Example  copies  of  Forms  PR-1 
(Revised  7-61)    and  PR-48   (Revised  4-62) 
are  deleted.] 

Bureau  or  Pubi,ic  Roads,  U.S.  Department 
OF  CoMiuacE,  Policy  and  Procedure  Mem- 
orandum 21-1(7) — Oct.  31,  1962 
federal-aid  programs 

1.  Subsections  8(a)  and  8(b)  of  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1962,  approved 
October  23,  1962,  provide  as  follows: 

"8(a)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  SecUon  103  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'This  system 
may  be  located  both  In  rural  and  urban  areas, 
but  any  extension  of  the  system  Into  urban 
areas  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
such  extension  pass  through  the  urban  area 
or  connect  with  another  Federal-aid  system 
within  the  urban  area.* 

■•8(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  apportion- 
ments made  before  as  well  as  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

This  amendment  rescinds  the  former  limi- 
tation that  Federal  participation  In  projects 
on  the  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  Into  urban  areas  be  only  with 
funds  authorized  for  use  on  extensions  of 
Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary systems  within  urban  areas.  Effective 
as  of  date  of  approval  of  the  Act,  there  may 
be  Federal  participation  In  projects  on  the 
extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem Into  urban  areas  from  any  available  bal- 
ances of  apportloiunents  of  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary funds  made  before  or  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  Act  as  well  as  from  any  avail- 
able balances  of  apportionments  of  Federal- 
aid  urban  funds  made  before  or  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  Act. 

This  amendment  rescinds  the  former  op- 
tional condition  that  in  any  State  having  a 
population  density  of  more  than  two  hundred 
per  square  mile  as  shown  by  the  latest  avail- 
able Federal  census,  the  system  may  Include 
mileage  In  urban  areas  as  well  as  In  rural. 
The  amendment  establishes  that  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  In  any  State  regardless 
of  Its  population  density  may  be  located  both 
In  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  requires  that 
any  extension  of  the  system  Into  urban  areas 
shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  such 
extension  pass  through  the  urban  area  or 
connect  with  another  Federal-aid  system 
within  the  urban  area. 

A  State  highway  department  may  at  Its 
option  propose  the  transfer  of  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  in  urban 
areas  from  the  urban  fund  program  to  the 
secondary  fund  program  for  any  such  project 
for  which  the  project  agreement  bad  not 
been  executed  prior  to  the  date  of  approval 
of  the  Act.  Actions  on  such  proposed  changes. 
If  any,  will  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  PPM  21-1  as  amended  and 
AM  1-10.2  as  amended,  and  will  require  sup- 
porting data  under  subparagraphs  8c  and 
8d(ll)  and  a  statement  from  the  State  un- 
der subparagraph  lib.  all  of  PPM  21-1,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Public  Roads  for  each  su<^ 
project  involved. 

2.  Paragraph  5a  of  PPM  21-1  dated  April  16. 
1958,  Is  amended  by  the  deletion  of  all  prefix 
designations  beginning  with  "S"  and  ending 
with  "USG",  and  the  replacement  thereof 
by  the  following  prefix  designations: 

S:  Federal-aid  secondary  project  on  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system  In  rural  area. 

3G:  Federal -aid  secondary  railway-high- 
way project  on  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
In  rural  area. 

SF:  Highway  project  on  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  In  rural  area,  not  an  Interstate 
improvement,  financed  with  secondary  funds 
(permissible  only  In  States  having  control  of 
all  public  roada). 
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SI:  Highway  project,  Interstate  System 
improvement  in  rural  area,  financed  with  sec- 
ondary funds  (permissible  only  in  States  hav- 
ing control  of  aU  public  roads) 

SPO  Railway-highway  project  on  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  in  rural  area,  financed 
with  secondary  funds  (permissible  only  In 
SUtes  having  control  of  all  public  roads). 

SOI:  RaUway-hlghway  project,  Interstate 
System  Improvement  in  rural  area,  financed 
with  secondary  funds  (permissible  only  In 
States  having  control  of  all  public  rx>ads) . 

SU:  Federal-aid  secondary  project  on  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system  in  urban  area. 

SUG:  Federal-aid  secondary  railway-high- 
way project  on  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
In  urban  area. 

SUF:  Highway  project  on  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  In  urban  area,  not  an  Inter- 
state improvement,  financed  with  secondary 
funds  (pennleslble  only  In  States  having  con- 
trol of  all  public  roads) . 

SUI:  Highway  project.  Interstate  System 
improvement  m  urban  area,  financed  with 
secondary  funds  (permissible  only  in  States 
having  control  of  all  public  roads) . 

8UFO:  Railway-highway  project  on  Federal 
aid  primary  system  In  urban  area,  financed 
with  secondary  funds  (permissible  only  In 
States  having  control  of  all  public  roads). 

SUOI:  Railway-highway  project,  Interstate 
System  Improvement  In  urban  area,  financed 
with  secondary  funds  (permissible  only  In 
States  having  control  of  all  public  roads). 

U :  Highway  project  on  Federal-aid  primary 
system  in  urban  area,  financed  with  ufban 
funds. 

UI :  Highway  project.  Interstate  System  Im- 
provement in  urban  area,  financed  with  ur- 
ban funds. 

UG:  Railway-highway  project  on  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  In  urban  area,  financed 
with  urban  funds. 

UGI:  Railway-highway  project.  Interstate 
System  Improvement  In  urban  area,  financed 
with  urban  funds. 

US:  Highway  project  on  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  In  urban  area,  financed  vrtth 
urban  funds. 

USG :  Railway-highway  project  on  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  In  urban  area,  financed 
with  urban  funds. 

3.  Paragraph  16d(4)  of  PPM  21-1  issued 
April  15.  1958  is  revised  to  reckd : 

(4)  The  rates  initially  determined  shall 
be  retained  throughout  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect, except  (a)  the  State  may  elect  to  revise 
active  projects  by  modification  of  agreements 
to  utilize  revised  rates  and  (b)  at  the  final 
voucher  stage  the  State  may  elect  to  utilize 
the  rate  then  In  effect. 

4.  The  pertinent  portions  of  this  PPM  21- 
1  (7)  will  be  incorporated  in  PPM  21-1  when 
it  Is  republished. 

Rex  M.  Whitton. 
Federal  Highway  AdminUtrator. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  UJ3.  Department  op 
Commerce.  Polict  and  Procedure  Memo- 
randum 21-1(8) — Apr.  22,   1963 

federal-aid  programs 
Superseded  Issuances: 
Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandums  21-1 
(4),  dated  November  22,  1961  and  21-1(6), 
dated  February  9,  1962. 

Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  21-1, 
dated  April  IS,  1958,  Is  further  amended  as 
follows  (underlining  denotes  revised  text) : 

Paragraph  4a(3)  is  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(3)  A  right-of-way  project  may  be  (a)  for 
studies  to  determine  the  relative  right-of- 
way  costs  and  other  factors  pertinent  to  al- 
ternate construction  locations,  including  In- 
cidentals connected  with  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  on  a  selected  construction  lo- 
cation, or  (b)  actually  to  acquire  rights-of- 
way  on  a  selected  construction  location.  In- 
cluding Incidentals  connected  therewith,  or 
(c)   for  both.  Right-of-way  work  as  defined 
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in  (a)  above  may  be  authorized  at  the  time 
of  program  approval  in  Stage  1.  In  cases 
where  the  right-of-way  covers  work  of  types 
(b)  or  (c),  the  authorization  to  proceed  with 
the  acquisition  of  right-of-way  Is  not  to  be 
Issued  untu  the  State  has  indicated  on  maps 
or  by  drawings  or  other  records  the  proposed 
general  location  of  the  highway,  together 
with  the  approximate  areas  or  limits  of  the 
right-of-way  to  be  acquired  and  they  are 
found  acceptable  by  Public  Roads.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  but  after  program  approval,  the 
Bureau  may  authorize  the  State  to  acquire 
certain  parcels  prior  to  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  general  location  for  the  entire  proj- 
act,  when  It  Is  found  that  the  certain  parcels 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  conceived  proper 
location,  and  it  Is  agreed  such  action  is  nee 
essary  to  protect  the  public  interest.  Also, 
right-of-way  acquisition  or  any  phase  there- 
of such  as  title  searching,  appraisals,  etc.,  may 
be  programed  In  stage  1  and  authorizations 
to  proceed  with  the  work  may  be  Issued  on 
an  entire  route,  route-section  or  project 
basis,  subject  to  the  above  provisions. 

Paragraph  4b(l)  Is  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Projects  for  preliminary  engineer- 
ing, or  acquisition  of  right-of-way.  or  con- 
struction, or  any  combination  thereof,  may 
be  approved  in  Stage  2,  provided  suffi- 
cient justifying  Information  Is  submitted  and 
provided  sufficient  Federal -aid  funds  are 
available.  Written  notice  of  approval  of  such 
projects,  or  any  phase  thereof,  shall  be  Issued 
to  the  State.  The  optional  form  PR-48  prop- 
erly completed  may  be  used  as  the  mitlal 
program  approved  document  If  preferred. 
Written  notice  of  authorization  to  proceed 
with  preliminary  engineering  or  acquisition 
of  right-of-way,  or  both  shall  be  Issued  to 
the  State,  together  with  conditions  control- 
ling the  work  which  may  be  performed  and 
the  subsequent  Federal-aid  reimbursement, 
when  such  written  notice  was  not  given  un- 
der a  Stage  1  program,  and  such  written 
authorization  shall  constitute  reservation 
and  obligation  of  Federal  funds. 

When  such  written  notice  of  authorization 
to  proceed  with  preliminary  engineering  or 
acquisition  of  right-of-way,  or  both,  was 
given  In  a  Stage  1  program,  written  notice 
to  the  State  ot  program  approval  In  Stage  2 
constitutes  a  reservation  and  obligation  of 
available  Federal  funds.  With  respect  to  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way,  or  any  phase  there 
of.  Stage  a  program  approval  shaU  be  on  a 
project  or  route-section  basis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  entire  route  basis  permitted 
for  Stage  1  program  items.  Projects  may  be 
programed  In  Stage  2  covering  all  or  any  part 
of  the  right-of-way  work  between  the  proj- 
ect termini,  with  the  imderstanding  that  the 
projects  may  be  modified  at  any  time  to  in- 
clude additional  work.  Any  work  not  in- 
cluded in  a  project  when  the  agreement  is 
executed  may  be  programed  subsequently 
as  a  separate  project  instead  of  by  modifica- 
tion of  the  project  agreement  if  desired. 
Written  authorization  for  the  State  to  ad- 
vertise for  bids  or  to  proceed  with  force  ac- 
count construction  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
division  engineer  either  when  he  advises  the 
State  of  his  approval  of  the  PS&E  for  the 
project,  or  at  such  other  time  as  required 
conditions  are  met,  and  such  written  author- 
ization shall  constitute  obligation  of  Federal 
funds.  Controls  on  locations  on  which  pre- 
liminary engineering  may  be  performed  3r 
right-of-way  acquired,  and  combined  written 
notices  of  approval  and  authorization  to  pro- 
ceed, are  to  be  as  outlined  under  Stage  1 
programs,  paragraph  4a. 

Paragraph  9f  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

f .  Pedenl  funds  cannot  participate  in  any 
actual  construction  work  started  or  con- 
tracted for  by  a  State  prior  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  funds  to  the  State  unless  such 
woi^  is  programed  under  the  provisions  of 
section  108(b)  of  the  1966  Act  or  under  Sec- 
tion S  of  the  1960  Act.  Except  in  special  or 
unusual  cases  no  phase  of  a  project  shall  be 
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Included  In  Stage  2  of  a  program  unless  Fed- 
eral funds  are  requested  and  available  for 
full  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
that  particular  phase  of  the  project  or  for 
a  reasonably  substantial  participation  whicb 
the  State  agrees  to  accept  as  a  firm  c(»ninit- 
ment,  other  than  as  provided  in  paragraph 
4b(l)  with  respect  to  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way.  So-called  token  financing  with  Fed- 
eral funds  wUl  not  be  approved.  Right-of-way 
projects  programed  under  this  partial  financ- 
ing exception,  in  the  public  interest,  may  also 
include  preliminary  engineering  costs  and 
any  necessary  advance  utility  adjustment 
work  required  by  this  protective  acquisition 
of  hardship  parcels  of  right-of-way. 

P.  0.  Turner, 
AssMant  Fediral  Highway  Adminis- 
trator and  Chief  Engineer. 

Federal  Higrwat  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment OP  Transportation,  Bureau  op 
Public  Roads,  Pouct  and  Procedusb 
mzmorandum  21-1(9) — junk  13,  1967 

pederal-ato  programs 
The  effective  date  of  this  amendment  is 
July  1,  1967. 

Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  21-1 
dated  April  15,  1958,  U  further  amended  to 
Include  a  new  paragraph  4a(6),  to  read  as 
follows: 

(6)  Any  Stage  1  Project  for  preliminary 
engineering  or  right-of-way  acquisition  work 
for  which  the  State  intends  to  claim  re- 
imbursement for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  shall  be  advanced  from  Stage  1  to  Stage 
2  program  status  on  or  before  the  date  the 
first  construction  projeict  is  authorized  for 
the  section  of  road  on  which  the  Stage  1 
PE  or  ROW  project  is  located,  provided,  that 
under  special  clroumstances  and  based  on 
a  Justification  submitted  by  the  State  and 
approved  by  the  division  engineer,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  PE  or  ROW  work  from 
Stage  1  to  Stage  2  program  status  may  be 
deferred  until,  but  not  later  than,  the  date 
that  the  sections  of  highway  involved  are 
open  to  traffic.  In  any  case  where  there  are 
Stage  1  PE  or  ROW  projects  Involved  on 
sections  of  road  already  open  to  traffic  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment,  the 
advancement  of  the  Stage  1  projects  to  Stage 
2  shall  be  accomplished  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  not  later  than  Janiiary  1, 1968.  If 
any  State  determines  that  it  cannot  fully 
comply  with  this  date  without  serious  re- 
striction on  its  construction  program,  it  may 
submit  a  request  through  the  Division  En- 
gineer to  the  Director  of  Public  Roads  for 
an  ezoeption.  Any  such  request  shall  be  sup- 
ported with  complete  details  Including  a 
schedule  showing  the  exact  date  on  which 
each  such  Stage  1  project  will  be  advanced  to 
Stage  2. 

F.  C.  Turner. 
Director  of  Public  Roads. 

Federal  Riohwat  Administration,  VB.  De- 
partment OP  Transportation,  Bureau  op 
Public  Roads,  Policy  and  Proceouu 
Memorandum  21-3 — ^Nov.  20,   1968 

preliminart  engineering 
Par.  1.  Purpose  and  Application. 

2.  Definition. 

3.  Programing. 

4.  Coordination  Between  Washington  Re- 
gional Division  Offices  and  Others. 

5.  Preliminary  Engineering  Reports. 

6.  Progress  Reports. 

7.  Use  of  One  and  One-Half  Percent  Funds. 

1.  purpose  and  application 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
prescribe  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  with  respect  to  the  preliminary  engi- 
neering phases  of  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects, except  for  Federal-aid  secondary  proj- 
ects In  those  States  operating  under  the  1954 
Secondary  Road  Plan.  The  provisions  of  the 
memorandum  shall  apply  to  preliminary  en- 
gineering for  all  projects  prc^xised  for  con- 
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structlon  with  Federal-aid  funds  (except  for 
the  Federal -aid  secondary  projects  excluded 
above)  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  Is 
to  be  Federal  participation  in  the  financing 
of  the  preliminary  engineering  work. 

2.  definition 

a.  Preliminary  engineering  Is  any  engineer- 
ing activity  executed  preparatory  to  the  let- 
ting of  a  contract  for  construction  or  the 
undertaking  of  construction  by  force  ac- 
count. The  activities  listed  in  the  following 
tabulation  (not  necessarily  complete)  Indi- 
vidually or  in  combination  are  classified  as 
preliminary  engineering  when  related  to  a 
specific  proposed  Improvement: 

Economic  and  feasibility  investigations. 

Surveys. 

Mapping. 

Route  studies  to  determine  desirable  loca- 
tion from  among  several  alternates. 

Subsurface  investigations  including  bor- 
ings and  soil  profiles. 

Preparation  of  preliminary  plans  and  esti- 
mates, as  a  basis  for  final  construction  plans. 

Right-of-way  studies  when  not  authorized 
as  a  part  of  the  right-of-way  phase. 

Preparation  of  construction  plans,  speci- 
fica>tlcins,  and  estimates. 

b.  Engineering  reports  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  above  items  are  not 
considered  a  separate  activity. 

3.  PROGRAMING 

Preliminary  engineering  projects  may  be 
programed  separately,  or  preliminary  engi- 
neering may  be  programed  in  a  project  with 
right-of-way  or  construction  or  both.  When 
preliminary  engineering  is  to  be  following  by 
construction  without  an  intervening  appre- 
ciable period  of  time,  the  programing  of  pre- 
liminary engineering  as  a  separate  project 
generally  is  not  warranted.  On  complex  proj- 
ects where  preliminary  engineering  will  take 
considerable  time,  or  where  there  is  to  be 
delay  In  following  preliminary  engineering 
with  construction,  preliminary  engineering 
projects  may  be  programed  in  cither  Stage 
1  or  2  separately  from  the  construction  and 
either  separately  from  or  along  with  the 
right-of-way  phase,  with  the  imderstand- 
ing that  construction  will  be  undertaken 
within  a  reasonable  time,  generally  not  more 
than  five  years. 

«.    COORDINATION     BETWEEN    WASHINGTON    RE- 
GIONAL    DIVISION     OFFICES     AND     OTHERS 

a.  All  interests  concerned — ^Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies  and  public 
utilities  and  carriers — should  be  coordinated 
and  the  project  should  be  the  result  of  joint 
planning  and  understanding  at  appropriate 
stages. 

b.  Preliminary  engineering  is  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments but  as  circumstances  warrant  the 
work  may  be  done  by  city,  county,  or  other 
engineering  offices  acting  for  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment, or  by  consulting  engineering  firms 
retained  for  particiilar  projects. 

c.  Both  regional  and  division  offices  Should 
lie  familiar  with  the  State's  planning  and 
make  early  and  careful  reviews  of  each 
phase  of  preliminary  engineering  for  pro- 
posed projects. 

d.  Before  commencing  preparation  of 
plans,  specifications  and  estimates,  agree- 
ment shall  be  reached  on  essential  featiires 
such  as  approximate  location,  type  of  high- 
way, number  of  traffic  lanes,  degree  of  ac- 
cess control,  approximate  width  of  right-of- 
way,  and  type  and  approximate  location  of 
bridges. 

e.  The  regional  engineer  may  require  that 
studies  or  advance  plans  resulting  from  any 
phase  of  preliminary  engineering  work  prior 
to  the  preparation  of  construction  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  be  furnished  for 
review  in  the  regional  office  before  division 
office  approval  is  given  the  State. 

f.  For  projects  Including  unusual,  movable 
or   major   bridges,   and   projects  including 
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tunnels,  the  Division  Engineer  shall  obtain 
and  submit  to  the  Washington  office  through 
the  Regional  office  preliminary  plans  with 
supporting  data.  Including  the  layouts  of 
approaches,  for  review  and  approval.  For 
this  purpose  an  unusual  bridge  is  defined  as 
one  InvolTlng: 

(1)  Difficult  <x  unusual  foundation  prob- 
lems: 

(2)  Unusual  or  new  designs,  either  struc- 
tural or  operational  or  both,  or; 

(3)  One  for  which  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria might  be  questioned. 

A  major  bridge  Is  one  estimated  to  cost 
tl. 000.000  or  more.  However,  if  the  bridge 
has  no  unusual  features  and  only  because  of 
its  length  or  width  exceeds  the  «1. 000,000 
cost  figure,  the  Regional  Administrator  may 
at  his  discretion  approve  the  preliminary 
plans  and  is  to  furnish  informational  copies 
to  the  Washington  office.  In  cases  when  the 
space  between  the  travelways  of  dual 
bridges  is  not  bridged,  the  dual  bridges  shall 
for  this  purpose  be  considered  two  bridges, 
and  the  estimated  cost  for  each  bridge  shall 
govern.  Where  desired,  preliminary  plans  for 
bridges  or  other  structures  not  Included  in 
the  above  definition  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Washington  office  for  review  and  com- 
ments. P*urthermore  when  the  division  office 
becomes  aware  that  a  major  bridge  is  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  under  the  1954  Sec- 
ondary Road  Plan,  the  State  shall  be  advised 
that  the  Washington  office  will  provide  pre- 
liminary review  service  If  requested. 

g.  The  regional  engineer  should  forward 
to  the  Washington  office  preliminary  high- 
way studies  and  advance  plans  of  the  types 
Indicated  In  paragraph  4e  (other  than  those 
required  above  for  major  structures)  with 
special  design  problems  such  as  new,  un- 
usual or  controversial  design  features,  also 
at  Intervals  be  should  forward  similar  ad- 
vance plans  for  typical  case  designs  of  higher 
type  facilities  for  review  as  to  general  policy 
features,  interpretation  and  application  of 
standards  and  guides  and  national  uni- 
formity. 

h.  On  projects  deemed  by  the  regional 
engineer  of  sufficient  Importance,  he  should 
arrange  at  an  appropriate  time  for  Wash- 
ington office  personnel  to  go  over  the  ground, 
discuss  the  route  and  general  concepts  of 
design  with  representatives  of  Public  Roads, 
the  State,  and  local  agencies  connected  with 
the  improvement,  and  Join  in  conferences 
toward  agreement  on  details. 

L  In  an  Investigation  and  location  of  a 
route,  including  studies  under  consultant 
engineering  contracts,  and  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  project  plans,  there  should  be 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  steps  or  phases 
to  be  undertaken  and  of  the  phases  that  are 
to  be  approved  before  advancing  to  the  next 
phase.  In  a  typical  case,  a  reconnaissance 
study  should  be  made  of  several  alternates. 
Then,  after  selection  of  two  or  more  of  the 
alternates  by  the  State  highway  department, 
a  further  preliminary  study  should  be  made 
of  these  locations  in  sufficient  detail  so  that 
the  feasibility  of  plan  and  profile  is  readily 
evident.  At  Uils  stage  the  route  should  not 
be  tied  down  by  calculations  nor  should  the 
right-of-way  descriptions  be  computed. 
There  should  be,  however,  for  each  alternate, 
an  estimate  of  construction  costs  as  devel- 
oped by  engineering  study,  of  the  right-of- 
way  costs  (made  or  approved  by  the  State's 
right-of-way  division  whenever  practicable), 
and  where  applicable  economic  analyses  In- 
cluding road  user  and  other  benefits  and 
effects  on  local  traffic  and  local  economy.  The 
desirable  and  undesirable  features  of  all  al- 
ternates should  then  be  listed  and  con4>ared 
and  a  recommendation  made  of  one  of  the 
alternates.  The  next  step  would  be  the  prep- 
aration of  preliminary  plans  on  the  approved 
location  which  would  tie  down  the  line,  pro- 
file, croes  sections,  structures,  and  right-of- 
way.  After  approval  of  these  plans  there  fol- 
lows the  last  step,  preparation  of  construc- 
tion plans.  The  division  engineer  shall  ar- 
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range  to  review  these  basic  data  and  design 
conclusions  at  each  significant  step  or  phase, 
offer  conunents  and  suggestions  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  and  upon  resolution  of 
design  problems  Indicate  agreement  or  ap- 
pro\ral  of  the  design  to  that  stage. 

5.    PRELIMINABY    XNGINEERINO   HXPOBTS 

Frequently,  as  part  of  preliminary  engi- 
neering it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  prepare 
reports  of  findings  or  recommendations.  In 
such  cases,  these  reports  are  an  essential 
part  of  a  completed  preliminary  plan  and 
the  State  should  submit  copies  when  plans 
are  forwarded  for  approval  If  they  had  not 
been  submitted  earlier.  These  reports  are  to 
be  prepared  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments either  with  their  own  personnel  or 
In  conjunction  with  consultant  engineers. 
If  a  State  highway  department  has  not  de- 
veloped outlines  as  guides  In  preparing  these 
reports,  it  may  obtain  such  guides  from  Pub- 
lic Roads. 

6.   PROGRESS   REPORTS 

The  division  engineer  should  prepare  nar- 
rative reports  for  Information  of  the  regional 
and  Washington  offices  whenever  he  deems 
It  desirable,  particularly  during  the  early 
planning  and  location  phases  of  preliminary 
engineering.  These  reports  may  be  Informal. 
They  are  particularly  valuable  where  con- 
troversy has  arisen  or  is  anticipated.  In  many 
cases  the  desired  Information  can  be  pro- 
vided by  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum report  from  a  division  or  staff  engineer 
covering  visits,  conferences,  or  Items  noted 
on  field  trips. 

7.  TJSK  OF  ONE  AND  ONE-HALr  PERCENT  FUNDS 

a.  One  and  one-half  percent  funds  provid- 
ed under  Section  307(c),  Title  23  USC  may 
be  used  for  systematic  and  long-range  plan- 
ning and  programing.  These  funds  may  not 
be  used  for  work  which  U  clearly  preliminary 
engineering.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  precise 
criteria  which  can  be  uniformly  applied  In 
marginal  cases  to  differentiate  route  loca- 
tion studies  which  are  legitimately  within 
the  area  of  planning  from  preliminary  en- 
gineering. General  guidelines  are  offered  with 
the  expectation  that  application  wlU  be  In 
accordance  with  the  circumstances  In  each 
case. 

(1)  In  general,  subject  to  clarlficaUon  and 
limitation  In  subsequent  paragraphs,  one 
and  one-half  percent  funds  may  be  used  for 
route  location  studies  to  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment no  greater  than  that  required  for  step 
3  designation  In  the  104(b)(5)  Interstate 
System  cost  estimate  study;  namely,  a  de- 
finite location  based  on  preliminary  studies 
adequate  for  presentation  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

(2)  One  and  one-half  percent  fimds  are 
frequently  used  for  development  of  compre- 
hensive transportation  plans  in  urban  areas. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  prepara- 
tion of  such  plans.  It  Is  expected  that  general 
route  location  studies  which  are  a  part  of 
these  plans  will  be  made  in  sufficient  detail 
to  permit  estimates  of  costs  of  right-of-way 
and  of  construction  adequate  for  capital  fund 
budgeting.  In  some  cases  this  will  of  neces- 
sity involve  elements  which  in  other  situa- 
tions, such  as  for  the  specific  Improvement  of 
a  route  or  route  segment,  would  be  classed 
as  preliminary  engineering. 

(3)  Studies  for  a  single  route  in  an  urban 
area  often  Involve  Improvement  or  recon- 
struction on  an  existing  location  with  some 
acquisition  of  right-of-way  to  permit  minor 
adjustments  in  alinement.  These  studies  are 
not  considered  eligible  for  Federal  participa- 
tion with  one  and  one-half  percent  funds.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  one  and  one-half  percent 
financing,  location  studies  for  a  single  route 
In  an  urban  area  should  involve  alternates 
which  differ  to  a  major  degree.  A  simple  ex- 
ample of  an  eligible  study  Is  one  Involving 
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alternate  locations  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
central  business  district.  One  which  may  re- 
quire some  judgment  In  extending  approval 
as  being  eligible  for  participation  in  one  and 
one-half  percent  fund  financing  is  the  study 
of  alternates  passing  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  a  neighborhood,  large  shopping  center,  or 
school  district.  In  general,  a  more  restrictive 
attitude  Is  to  be  taken  toward  single  route 
studies  than  toward  comprehensive  trans- 
portation plans,  since  it  will  usually  be  pos- 
sible to  program  a  preliminary  engineering 
project  for  the  former. 

(4)  Usually  the  decisions  which  govern  the 
selection  of  the  line  in  rural  areas  are  limited 
to  solution  of  typical  engineering  problems, 
and  a  preliminary  engineering  project  is  fea- 
sible. One  and  one-half  percent  funds  may  be 
used  for  studies  involving  alternates  which 
differ  in  traffic  service  or  economic  impact  to 
a  degree  that  analysis  of  these  factors  is  of 
major  importance  In  arriving  at  a  decision. 

(5)  The  following  activities  are  illustrative 
of  those  which  may  be  conducted  with  partic- 
ipation In  one  and  one-half  percent  funds  in 
connection  with  eligible  route  studies : 

(a)  economic  and  feasibility  investiga- 
tions; 

(b)  aerial  photography  or  mapping,  to  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  objectives  of  the 
study,  when  adequate  maps  are  not  available; 

(c)  assembly  and  analysis  of  traffic  data; 
and 

(d)  exploratory  studies  of  right-of-way  or 
subsurface  conditions  necessary  for  producing 
program  cost  estimates. 

b.  When  both  highway  planning  studies  fi- 
nanced with  one  and  one-half  percent  funds 
and  preliminary  engineering  work  are  In- 
cluded In  consultant  or  other  service  con- 
tracts, the  activities  chargeable  to  each  shall 
be  Identified. 

Rex  M.  Whttton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Federal  Highwat  Aoministbation,  U.S.  De- 
partment OF  Transportation,  Bttreatt  of 
PoBuc  Roads,  Polict  and  Phocxottrk 
Memoranditm  21-7— April  21,  1971 

project  agreements 
Par. 

1.  Purpose 

2.  FormPR-2 

3.  Preparation  of  Agreement 

4.  Agreement  Regarding  Liquidated  Dam- 
ages 

6.  Modification  of  Agreement 

6.  Use  of  Forms  for  Other  Work 

7.  Project  Record 

1.  PT7RPOSE 

To  prescribe  the  form  and  procedures  for 
the   preparation   and  execution  of  project 
agreements  for  Federal-aid  projects. 
2.  form  PR-3 

a.  Form  PR-2,  Federal-aid  Project  Agree- 
ment, (Attachment  I)  Is  to  be  prepared  by 
the  division  office  and  Used  for  agreements 
between  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  the  State  highway  departments  for  all 
Federal-aid  projects.  Including  bond  issue 
projects  and  Interstate  projects  for  construc- 
tion In  advance  of  apportionment,  pursuant 
to  Sections  122  and  115,  respectively,  of  Title 
23,  USC.  The  division  engineer  may,  upon 
request,  furnish  such  information  as  will 
enable  the  State  to  prepare  and  execute  the 
project  agreement  at  the  time  the  State  Is 
in  a  position  to  place  a  project  under  agree- 
ment. The  agreement  may  then  be  forwarded 
for  review  and  execution  by  the  division 
engineer. 

b.  Form  PR-2  Is  designed  (1)  to  cover  the 
various  types  of  projects  and  kinds  of  work 
to  be  undertaken,  (2)  to  Indicate  the  effec- 
tive date  governing  reimbursement  of  the 
Federal  share  of  eligible  items  of  cost,  (3) 
to  show  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
obligated  and  under  agreement  for  the  proj- 
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ect,  and  (4)   to  set  forth  any  special  pro- 
visions  relating  to  the  project. 

c.  All  Information  normally  required  to 
be  typed  or  filled  In  on  the  form  can  be 
placed  on  the  first  page.  AU  signatures  will 
also  appear  on  that  page.  The  other  pages 
contain  various  special  provisions  that  i^ply 
to  Individual  projects  depending  upon  the 
project  Identification.  The  applicable  q)eclal 
provision  becomes  automatically  incorpo- 
rated In  the  agreement  by  means  of  such 
project  Identification.  Space  Is  provided  for 
listing  other  agreementa  or  provisions  that 
apply. 

d.  Form  PR-2.1  Is  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Washington  office  and  used  for  agreements 
between  Federal  Highways  Administration 
and  the  State  highway  departments  for  all 
projects  In  each  annual  National  Coopera- 
tive Highway  Research  Program. 

3.  preparaton  of  agreement 

a.  The  division  office  will  Insert  the 
"Monthly  Transaction"  and  "Project  Report" 
numbers  in  accordance  with  ciirrent  Instruc- 
tions. 

b.  No  entry  is  to  be  made  In  the  space  in- 
dicated for  the  name  of  the  county  for  high- 
way planning  and  research  projects  (HP&R). 

c.  Information  furnished  In  the  section 
"Project  termini"  is  to  Identify  the  location 
of  the  project  by  termini,  such  as  "three 
miles  east  of  Excell  to  four  miles  west  of 
Clark,"  and  by  U.S.  or  State  route  number 
or  Indication  that  it  is  on  a  county  or  local 
road,  as  the  case  may  be.  Engineering  stations 
shoiild  not  be  used.  For  highway  planning 
and  research  projects,  this  space  should  be 
used  to  describe  the  class  of  work,  such  as 
"Regular  planning  survey,"  "Highway  needs 
study,"  "Physical  research  project,"  or  others, 
when  separate  project  agreements  for  such 
work  are  executed. 

d.  The  project  classification  or  class  of 
work  Is  to  be  indicated  by  Inserting  In  the 
appropriate  space  the  date  subsequent  to 
which  Items  of  cost  incurred  are  eligible  for 
Federal  participation.  The  term  "Highway 
plaimlng"  is  intended  to  cover  highway  plan- 
ning and  research  projects  financed  with  23 
USC  307(c)  fluids.  In  the  space  designated 
"Other"  there  should  be  Included,  and  iden- 
tified, any  special  projects  that  do  not  come 
\inder  any  of  the  enumerated  classes. 

e.  Where  the  length  of  the  project  Is  to  be 
given,  its  overall  length  to  the  nearest  tenth 
of  a  mile  Is  sufficient. 

f.  The  amoimt  of  Federal  funds  entered 
should  be  the  total  obligated  to  all  phases  of 
the  project.  Any  portion  of  a  project  being 
retained  in  "programmed  only"  states  shall 
not  be  included  in  a  project  agreement.  For 
construction  work  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  and  amount  of  Federal  funds  should 
generally  be  based  on  contract  prices  or  force 
account  estimates  as  approved  by  the  divi- 
sion engineer.  In  the  case  of  bond  Issue  proj- 
ects under  23  USC  122,  and  projects  on  the 
Interstate  System  constructed  In  advance  of 
apportionments  pursuant  to  23  USC  115,  the 
^tlmated  amount  of  Federal  fimds  that  may 
be  obligated  subsequently  should  be  entered 
in  the  space  provided  for  the  Federal  fund 
amount. 

g.  The  agreement  required  by  23  USC  129 
when  Federal  funds  are  to  participate  In  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  toll  facility  or  ap- 
proach thereto,  will  be  referenced  under  "Ad- 
ditional Provisions." 

h.  If  any  additional  or  amended  provisions 
should  be  set  forth  in  an  attachment  to 
Form  PR-2  and  reference  made  thereto  under 
"Additional  Provisions." 

1.  Separate  project  agreements  should  be 
prepared  and  executed  for  each  successive 
Improvement  or  Independent  class  of  work 
that  is  not  to  be  performed  reasonably  con- 
temporaneously with  other  work,  between 
the  same  terminal,  financed  with  Federal 
funds. 
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J.  In  the  case  of  highway  planning  and     tlon  without  considering  liquidated  damages 
lesearch    projects,    the    project    agreement     assessed  against  the  contractor,  shall  be  re- 
(PRr-2)  may  be  executed  when  the  State  has     duced  by  the   impropriate  amount  In  the 
been  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  work     schedule  of  deductions  set  forth  below  for 
program  ta  Whole  or  In  part.  However,  In     each  calendar  day  or  workday  as  the  case 
the  event  the  project  agreemefit  Is  executed     may  be,  of  overrun  In  contract  time, 
for  only  part  of  the  work  program,  the  proj- 
ect  agreement  shall  be   amended  at  such     S(»1EDULE  OF  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  EACH  DAY  OF  OVERRUN 
time  as  the  State  is  authorized  to  proceed                              IN  CONTRACT  TIME 
with  the  remaining  part.  

k.  Agreementa  between  a  State  and  a  Fed-     original  contract  amount  (or  the  engi- 
eral    agency,   whereby   the   Federal    agency        neer's  estimate  of  the  total  conjtruc- 
undertakes  the  construction  of  a  Federal-        tioncoat 
aid  project  and  requires  a  deposit  or  payment  _       . 

to  that  Federal  agency  In  accordance  with        prom  more  than  including 

33  USC  132,  will  be  referenced  under  "Addl-     

tlonal  Provisions." 

1.  Two  copies  of  the  agreement  are  to  be     gcTwi- 50  000 

forwarded  by  the  division  engineer  to  the     Jsjooo I looiooo 

State  highway  department  for  signature  and     $100,ODO"I"I"IIIIIII         500^000 

return,  except  when  the  agreement  Is  Inl-     WMjOOO^^ I'SS'SS 

tlally  prepared  and  executed  by  the  States.     |i;8S2«S 2,000,000 

When  executed  by  the  division  engineer  the     *^     

ribbon  o<^y  Is  to  be  retained  In  the  project 

folder  by  the  division  engineer  and  the  other  ^  Exception:  When  the  appUcable  State 
executed  copy  transmitted  to  the  State.  Con-  ^eclficatlons  or  contract  provisions  prescribe 
formed  copies  are  to  be  transmitted  directly  j^  schedule  of  llqvUdated  damages  in  lesser  or 
to  the  Washington  Office  and,  if  required,  to  greater  amounts  than  prescribed  In  the  above 
the  regional  office.  schedule,   the   following   exceptions   to   the 

rule  stated  m  paragraph  4b  are  applicable: 

(1)  The  lesser  amount  prescribed  In  the 
state  schedule  for  the  size  of  contract  In- 
volved may  be  used  instead  of  the  corre- 
sponding amount  prescribed  In  the  schedule 
listed  In  paragraph  4b,  provided  the  state 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  FHWA 
division  engineer  that  such  lesser  amount 
is  adequate  to  cover  average  dally  costs  for 
construction  engineering  on  contracte  In 
that  particular  range  of  contract  amount. 
The  adequacy  of  the  lesser  amount  pre- 
scribed In  the  State  schedule  Is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  facts  to  be  presented  by  the  State 
of  the  average  dally  construction  engineering 
costa  on  Federal-aid  highway  contracte  of 
similar  scope  of  work  and  of  the  ^pUcable 
range  of  contract  amount. 

(2)  The  greater  amount  prescribed  In  the 
state  schedule  for  the  size  of  contract  In- 
volved shall  be  used  Instead  of  the  corre- 
sponding amount  prescribed  In  the  schedule 
listed  In  paragraph  4b,  In  order  that  the  con- 
tract construction  coste  In  which  there  may 
be  Federal-aid  participation  will  not  be  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  paid  by  the 
State  to  the  contractor  for  the  work  per- 
formed under  the  contract. 


4.   agreement  regarding  LIQTm>ATED 
DAMAGES 

a.  Definitions:  For  the  purposes  of  this 
memorandum  the  following  terms  shall  be 
considered  to  have  the  following  meanings. 

(1)  Contract  Time:  The  number  of  work- 
days or  calendar  days  allowed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  contract.  Including  authorized 
time  extensions. 

(2)  "Calendar  Day"  and  "Work  Day"  shall 
have  the  meanings  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
ble State  specifications  but  If  the  terms  are 
not  defined  therein  they  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing meanings: 

(a)  Calendar  Day:  Every  day  shown  on 
the  calendar. 

(b)  Workday:  A  calendar  day,  exclusive 
of  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  State  recognized 
legal  holidays,  on  which  weather  and  other 
conditions  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Contractor  will  permit  construction  opera- 
tions to  proceed  for  the  major  part  of  the 
day  with  the  normal  working  force  engaged 
In  performing  the  controlling  item  or  Items 
of  work  which  would  be  In  progress  at  that 
time. 

(3)  Liquidated  Damages:  The  charges  as- 
sessed against  the  contractor  to  cover  addi- 
tional costs  Incurred  by  the  State  because 
of  failure  of  the  contractor  to  complete  the 
contract  within  the  contract  time.  Assess- 
ment of  liquidated  damages  will  be  by  means 
of  deductions  at  a  specified  rate  per  day  for 
each  day  of  overrun  In  contract  time  from 
paymenta  otherwise  due  the  contractor  for 
performance  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
terms. 

b.  Basis  of  participation. 

(1)  Where  construction  engineering  Is 
claimed  as  a  participating  Item  on  the  basis 
of  actual  expenses  incurred,  the  State's  total 
construction  engineering  costa  for  the  total 
contract  construction  work  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  shall  be  reduced,  rather 
than  the  State's  pro  rata  share  thereof,  by 
the  appropriate  amounts  In  the  schedule  of 
deduction  set  forth  below  for  each  calendar 
day  or  workday  as  the  case  may  be,  of  over- 
run in  contract  time.  Furthermore,  the  total 
contract  construction  amount  eligible  for 
Federal  participation  is  to  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  liquidated  damages  exceed  construc- 
tion engineering  coste. 

(2)  Where  the  State  Is  being  reimbursed 
for  construction  engineering  on  the  basis  of 
an  approved  percentage  of  the  participating 
construction  cost  or  where  construction  en- 
gineering Is  not  claimed  as  a  participating 
item,  the  total  contract  construction  amount 
that  would  t)e  eligible  for  Federal  particlpa- 


s.  modification  of  agreement 

a.  Form  PR-2A,  Modification  of  Federal- 
aid  Project  Agreement  (Attachment  2)  Is  to 
be  used  for  any  modification  of  the  project 
agreement.  Ordinarily,  such  modification  will 
be  needed  only  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  fiinds  to  cover  approved  changes. 
This  form  can  also  be  used,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, to  cover  any  changed  conditions  not 
otherwise  handled  by  approved  change  or- 
ders, which  should  be  explained  In  the  space 
"Other  revisions." 

b.  Any  modification  of  the  agreement  at 
the  final  voucher  stage  to  provide  additional 
Federal  funds  only  to  cover  normal  overruns, 
or  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
pursuant  to  approved  change  and  extra  work 
orders,  will  not  require  a  revised  agreement 
estimate  In  support  of  the  modification  as 
the  final  voucher  will  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

«.   nSK    OF    FORMS    FOB    OTHEB    WOKK 

When  federally  financed  or  assisted  high- 
way work  outaide  the  regular  Federal -aid 
program,  such  as  defense  access  projecta, 
but  excluding  Forest  highway  projecta.  Is 
handled  by  the  State  highway  department 
under  current  Federal-aid  procedures.  Forms 
PR-2  and  PR-2A  may  be  used.  In  such  cases 
an  appropriate  reference  should  be  Includ- 
ed under  "Additional  Provisions." 


7.   FBOJECT  RECORD 

The  project  agreement  and  any  modifica- 
tions thereof  will  form  a  part  of  the  project 
status  records. 

F.  C.  Turner, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
Attachmenta* 

Federal  Highwat  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment OF  Transportation,  Bureau  of 
PuBuc  Roads,  Pouct  and  Procedure 
Memorandum  21-12 — Aug.  26,  1965 

construction  authorization 
1.  purpose 
To  prescribe  the  policies  and  procedures 
under  which  a  State  highway  department 
may  be  authorized  to  advance  a  Federal-aid 
highway  project  to  the  construction  stage. 
2.  applicability 
The  provisions  of  this  memorandum  are 
applicable  to  all  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction projects,  except  those  under  the 
1964  Secondary  Road  Plan  and  those  to  be 
constructed  under  direct  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  supervision  in  Alaska. 

3.  construction  phases 
For  the  purposes  of  this  memorandum,  the 
construction  of  a  project  is  considered  to 
consist  of  the  following  phases  which  may 
be  authorized  to  proceed  either  independent- 
ly of  each  other  or  in  combination: 

a.  Right-of-way  clearance  phase — which 
means  the  removal,  adjustment  or  demoli- 
tion of  buildings  and  other  major  obstruc- 
tions within  the  right-of-way  Ilmlte  when 
performed  separately  from  the  contract  for 
the  physical  construction  of  the  project.  This 
phase  does  not  Include  (1)  the  acquisition  of 
right-of-way:  (2)  the  removal  of  trees  and 
brush  or  any  other  work  that  is  Included  In 
the  contract  for  the  physical  construction  of 
the  project:  nor  (3)  any  right-of-way  clear- 
ance work  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  right- 
of-way  acquisition  agreement.  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  property  owner  from  whom  the 
rtght-of-way  was  acquired. 

b.  Utility  phase — which  means  the  re- 
moval, relocation  or  adjustment  of  publicly 
or  privately  owned  utilities  as  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  highway,  except  that  It 
does  not  Include  any  work  that  Is  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  the  utility  com- 
pany. 

c.  Railroad  phase — which  means  the  re- 
moval, relocation,  or  adjustment  of  railroad 
faculties  as  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
highway.  It  is  limited  to  work  that  Is  inci- 
dental and  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
physical  construction  phase  and  does  not 
Include  the  building  of  grade  separation 
structures  nor  the  Installation  of  protective 
devices  under  separate  major  contracte. 

d.  Physical  construction  phase — which 
means  the  actual  construction  of  the  high- 
way Itself  with  Ite  ^purtenant  facilities.  It 
Includes  any  right-of-way  clearance  or 
utility  and  railroad  work  that  Is  a  part  of 
the  contract  t<x  the  physical  construction 
phase  Instead  of  a  separate  phase  as  de- 
scrit>ed  under  paragraphs  3a,  3b,  and  3c. 

«.   COOBDINATION    OF   PRASES 

The  right-of-way  clearance,  utility,  and 
railroad  phases  an  to  be  coordinated  with 
the  physical  construction  phase  that  no 
unnecessary  delay  or  cost  to  thU  last  phase 
will  occur.  To  accomplish  this  objective  It 
will  In  general  be  desirable  and  In  some  cases 
necessary  for  all  or  part  of  each  of  these 
three  former  phases  to  be  performed  In  ad- 


*  [Ed.  Note:  Example  copies  of  Form  PR-2 
(Revised  3-71)  (Federal-Aid  Project  Agree- 
ment) and  PR-aA  (Revised  10-68)  an 
deleted.] 
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vance  of  beginning  the  physical  construc- 
tlou  phase.  This  may  necessitate  Issuing  the 
authorization  to  proceed  with  right-of-way 
clearance,  utility  and/or  railroad  phases 
separately  from  and  well  in  advance  of  au- 
thorizing the  physical  construction  phase  to 
proceed. 

5.   MEANS   OF    PERFOSMING   WORK 

a.  The  work  Involved  In  the  right-of-way 
clearance  phase  should  be  performed  In 
whichever  of  the  following  wtiys  or  combi- 
nations thereof  Is  In  the  public  Interest: 

(1)  By  purchasers  of  the  buildings  or 
structures,  provided  the  purchase  is  made 
from  the  highway  agency  rather  than  from 
the  property  owner. 

(2)  By  State  or  other  public  forces. 

(3)  Under  a  contract  let  by  the  highway 
agency. 

b.  The  work  Involved  In  the  utility  and 
railroad  phases  will  ordinarily  be  performed 
by  forces  of  the  utility  company  and  rail- 
road company,  respectively,  or  under  a  con- 
tract let  by  such  company.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  may  be  in  the  public  interest  for 
the  highway  agency  to  perform  with  its  own 
forces  or  to  let  a  contract  for  the  perform- 
ance of  items  of  work  such  as,  clearing,  grad- 
ing, trench  digging,  pipe  laying,  and  con- 
struction of  drainage  structures  or  of  utility 
tunnels  and  manholes. 

6.    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    RICHT-OF-WAT    CLXAR- 
ANCE,  UTIUTT  AND  RAILROAD  PRASES 

As  soon  as  the  highway  location  and  design, 
and  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  have 
advanced  sufficiently  so  that  the  buildings 
and  structures  to  be  removed,  adjusted,  or 
demolished  and  the  utility  and  railroad  fa- 
cilities to  be  removed,  relocated,  or  adjusted 
are  definitely  established,  decision  should  be 
made  as  to  bow  the  work  Involved  Is  to  be 
done.  Appropriate  arrangements  should  then 
be  made  to  see  that  to  the  maximxmi  extent 
practicable  and  economical,  the  work  is  com- 
pleted before  the  physical  construction  phase 
is  ordered  to  proceed,  and  any  such  work  to 
be  performed  during  the  physical  construc- 
tion stage  Is  properly  coordinated  therewith. 
The  division  engineer,  after  approval  of  the 
necessity  for  the  proposed  work,  after  review 
of  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  work  for 
Federal  participation,  and  after  approval  of 
the  plans,  specifications,  cost  estimates  and 
performance  arrangements,  therefore,  should 
Immediately  issue  authorization  to  proceed 
with  that  part  of  the  work  without  waiting 
for  the  physical  construction  phase  to  be 
ready  to  proceed.  Authorizations  should  be 
Issued  separately  or  in  combination,  as  may 
be  appropriate,  for  each  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  in  which  there  is  to  be  partici- 
pation. 

7.  AUTHORtZATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Authorization  to  advertise  the  physical 
construction  for  bids  or  to  proceed  with 
force  account  construction  thereof  should 
normally  be  Issued  as  soon  as,  but  not  until, 
all  of  the  following  conditions  have  been 
met: 

a.  The  PSMS.  therefor  have  been  approved. 

b.  A  statement  is  received  from  the  State, 
either  separately  or  combined  with  the  In- 
formation required  by  paragraph  7c  below, 
that  either  all  right-of-way  clearance,  utility 
and  railroad  work  has  been  completed  or  that 
all  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  It  to  be  undertaken  and  completed  as 
required  for  proper  coordination  with  the 
physical  construction  schedules.  Where  it  Is 
determined  ttiat  the  completion  of  such  work 
In  advance  of  the  highway  construction  is 
not  feasible  or  practical  due  to  economy, 
special  operational  problems  and  the  like, 
there  shall  be  appropriate  notification  pro- 
vided In  the  bid  proposals  identifying  the 
rlgbt-of-way  clearance,  utility,  and  railroad 
work  which  is  to  be  underway  conciirrently 
with  the  highway  construction. 

c.  A  statement  is  received  from  the  State 
certifying  that  either: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  AU  necessary  rights-of-way,  Including 
control  of  access  rights  when  pertinent, 
have  been  acquired  Including  legal  and 
physical  possession.  Trial  or  appeal  of  cases 
may  be  pending  in  court  but  legal  possession 
has  been  obtained.  There  may  be  some  im- 
provements remaining  on  the  right-of-way 
but  all  occupants  have  vacated  the  lands  and 
Improvements  and  the  State  has  physical 
possession  and  the  right  to  remove,  salvage 
or  demolish  these  improvements  and  enter 
on  all  land. 

(2)  Although  all  necessary  rights-of-way 
have  not  been  fully  acquired,  the  right  to 
occupy  and  use  all  rights-of-way  required  for 
the  proper  execution  of  the  project  has  been 
acquired.  In  addition  to  pending  trial  or  ap- 
peal of  pending  cases  for  some  parcels  full 
legal  possession  has  not  been  obtained  but 
right  of  entry  has  been  obtained,  the  occu- 
pants of  all  lands  and  Improvements  have 
vacated  and  the  State  has  physical  possession 
and  right  to  remove  salvage  or  demolish 
these  Improvements  and  enter  on  all  land. 

(3)  Although  practically  all  necessary 
rl^ts-of-way  or  r^ht  of  occupancy  and  use 
have  been  acquired,  a  few  parcels  remain  for 
which  such  rights  have  not  been  acquired, 
but  that  negotiations  or  coiirt  actions  to  ac- 
quire such  rights  and  possession  for  the  re- 
maining parcels  are  in  progress  and  it  is 
fully  expected  that  full  physical  possession 
and  vacation  of  these  parcels  will  be  obtained 
Including  right  to  remove,  salvage  <x[  de- 
molish Improvements  and  enter  and  use  all 
land  by  the  time  the  construction  contract 
Is  otherwise  ready  for  award  or  the  force 
account  construction  is  ready  to  proceed. 

(4)  That  the  circumstances  with  respect 
to  acquisition  of  a  few  parcels  warrant  pro- 
ceeding with  advertisement  for  bids  or  with 
force  account  construction  on  the  basis  It 
will  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  do  so  in 
advance  of  completion  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  rights  of  the  said  few  parcels. 

(5)  Certification  under  (3)  or  (4)  above 
may  be  resorted  to  only  in  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. This  exception  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  the  rule.  When  certifica- 
tion (3)  or  (4)  Is  used,  full  explanation  and 
reasons  therefor  mxist  be  given  including 
identification  of  right-of-way  parcels  where 
right  to  physically  occupy  and  use  is  not  ob- 
tained. Estimated  date  for  each  parcel  must 
be  given  when  physical  occupancy  and  use 
will  be  obtained  and  substantiation  that 
such  date  is  realistic. 

d.  The  certificate  and  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  public  hearings  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 128,  Title  23  USC  (fMinerly  Section 
116(c)  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1956)  has  been  received  from  the  State. 

e.  An  afflrmatlve  finding  of  public  In- 
terest has  been  made  as  required  by  Section 
lia(l>),  Title  23  USC  (formerly  SecUon 
17(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1954)  In  case  construction  by  some  method 
other  than  contract  based  on  competitive 
bidding  is  contemplated. 

f.  In  the  case  of  projects  in  which  Inter- 
state funds  authorised  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1866  are  to  participate,  the 
authorization  to  advertise  for  bids  shall  not 
be  Issued  unless  a  schedule  of  minimum 
wage  rates  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  lis;  Title  23  USC  (formerly  Sec- 
tion 116  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956)  are  In  effect  and  will  not  expire  be- 
t<x»  the  end  of  the  period  wlthlA  which 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  con- 
tract wUI  be  awarded. 

g.  A  statement  that  the  steps  relative  to 
relocation  advisory  assistance  as  outlined 
in  paragraph  9  of  PPM  21-4.4  have  been 
taken,  or  that  they  are  not  required. 

8.    FORM    OF    AUTHORIZATION 

The  authorizations  to  proceed  may  be  by 
letter  to  the  State  highway  department  or 
by  endorsement  on  the  State's  request  for 
such  authorization.  When  appropriate  the 
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authorlntlon  may  be  Included  in  the  docu- 
ment approving  the  P.S.  &  X.  The  regional 
and  Washington  offices  are  each  to  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  authorization. 
Rn  II.  Whtiton, 
Federal  Highway  AAminiatTat-)r. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment or  Tkansportation,  Bureau  or 
Public  Roads,  Policy  and  Procedure 
Memorandum  80-2 — April  17,  1967 
RIght-of-Way  Procedures  (Program  Au- 
thorization; Engineering  Coordination; 
RIght-of-Way  Plans;  Titles  and  Closings) 
Par. 

1.  Programming  and  Authorization 

2.  Plans 

3.  Project  Agreements 

4.  Inspection 

6.  Title,  Deeds  and  Closings 

1.  programing  and  authorization 

a.  Right-of-way  shall  be  programed  in  ac- 
cordance with  PPM  21-1  (1 )  and  amendments 
thereto  and  may  be  programed  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  phase  of  the 
work.  In  the  event  right-of-way  is  added  to 
another  phase  of  work  previously  programed, 
only  those  right-of-way  costs  incurred  sub- 
sequent to  authorization  to  proceed  there- 
with will  be  eligible  for  Federal  participa- 
tion. At  the  program  stage  the  State  shall 
furnish  Public  Roads  the  best  possible  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  rights-of-way  to  be  ac- 
quired. Such  estimate  shall  be  made  or  ap- 
proved by  the  right-of-way  division  of  the 
State  highway  department  and  shall  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  the  approval  of  the  program. 

b.  Either  at  the  time  of  program  approval 
or  subsequently.  Public  Roads  shall  issue  a 
letter  of  authorization  to  the  State  to  proceed 
with  (1)  studies  to  determine  the  relative 
right-of-way  costs  and  other  factors  perti- 
nent to  alternate  construction  locations  in- 
cluding incidentals  connected  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  on  a  selected  con- 
struction location,  or  (2)  to  actually  acquire 
rights-of-way  on  a  selected  construction  lo- 
cation including  incidentals  connected  there- 
with, or  (3)  for  both.  In  cases  (2)  or  (3)  the 
authorization  to  proceed  with  the  acquisition 
of  right-of-way  is  not  to  be  Issued  until  the 
State  has  compiled  with  the  public  hearing 
requirements  and  has  Indicated  on  maps,  or 
drawings,  the  proposed  general  location  of  the 
highway,  together  with  the  approximate  areas 
or  limits  of  the  right-of-way  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  estimated  cost  thereof,  and  they  are 
found  acceptable  by  Public  Roads.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  but  after  program  approval, 
Public  Roads  may  authorize  the  State  to 
acquire  certain  parcels  prior  to  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  general  location  for  the  entire 
project,  when  It  is  found  that  the  certain 
parcels  are  within  the  limits  of  the  conceived 
proper  location,  and  it  is  agreed  such  action 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
The  cost  of  right-of-way  actually  incor- 
porated into  the  final  location  will  be  eligible 
for  Federal  participation. 

2.  plans 
Prior  to  authorization  to  acquire  partial 
takings,  the  State  shall  submit  for  formal 
approval  by  the  division  engineer  a  right-of- 
way  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  para- 
gn4>h  4h  of  PPM  40-3.1.  The  right-of-way 
plan  shall  carry  the  FedenU-ald  project  num- 
ber. 

3.   project  agreements 

a.  The  estimate  of  the  coeA,  ot  right-of-way 
requhred  by  paxtLgnph  la  may  be  accepted 
for  use  in  the  project  agreement.  Such  agree- 
ments may  be  entered  into  at  any  time  after 
the  division  engineer  has  accepted  the  pro- 
posed general  location  of  the  project  and 
the  approximate  right-of-way  limits  there- 
for, and  has  authorized  the  State  to  incur 
right-of-way  costs. 

b.  Project  agreements  covering  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way  shall  contain  a  clause 
providing  for  the  refund  of  any  payments 
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made  by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
event  th»t  actual  oonstruotlon  of  a  road  on 
such  rights-of-way  is  not  undertaken  by 
the  close  of  the  seventh  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  agreement  \a 
executed.  Where  a  State,  bef<»e  expiration  of 
the  7-year  period,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  construction  of  a  section  of  highway, 
upon  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  right-of- 
way  covered  by  the  RIght-of-Way  Project 
Agreement,  and  has  {M'ooeeded  with  siifflcienit 
actual  work  to  give  visual  evidence  thereof 
at  the  construction  site,  which  Is  in  contem- 
plation of  and  evidences  the  State's  good 
faith,  intention  and  plan  to  proceed  without 
delay  in  an  orderiy  manner  to  complete  con- 
struction of  the  highway  upon  the  entire 
length  of  nght-of-way  covered  by  the  RIght- 
of-Way  Project  Agreement,  such  action  will 
be  considered  as  complying  with  the  statu- 
t(ffy  requirMnents. 

4.     INSPECTIONS 

a.  Rlgbt-of-way  representatives  of  the 
State  and  PuUie  Roads  shall  make  field  In- 
spections on  a  continuing  basis  of  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  complex  Interstate,  Pri- 
mary and  Urban  highway  projects  at  pre- 
liminary and  final  stages  of  location  to  as- 
sure consideration  of  significant  right-of-way 
elements  Invcdved  In  the  location  and  design 
of  the  projects  and  to  document  the  project 
records  rtiatlve  to  such  right-of-way  ele- 
ments. Desirably  such  Infections  will  be 
made  in  company  with  the  location  and  de- 
sign engineers  of  the  State  and  Public  Roads. 
Reports  covering  the  results  of  such  lnq>ec- 
tlons  shall  be  included  In  the  project  files 
of  Public  Roads. 

b.  The  selection  of  projects  on  which  right- 
of-way  representatives  are  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  reviews  is  left  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  States  and  Public  Roads  division  offices. 
It  Is  advisable  that  right-of-way  representa- 
tives and  State  counsel  make  Inspections  and 
reviews  In  company  with  the  location  and 
design  engineers  on  those  projects  Involving 
either  change  in  location  of  the  highway 
and  costly  or  complex  acquisitions  of  rights- 
of-way,  or  changes  In  the  design  on  a  loca- 
tion that  is  to  be  retained  and  which  Involve 
costly  or  complex  acquisitions  of  abutting 
lands  ox  Interests  therein.  Division  engineers 
shall  evaluate  all  proposed  projects,  and 
especially  those  that  Involve  right-of-way 
acquisitions  Including  takings  of  Improve- 
ments, and  determine  with  their  staffs  those 
projects  that  will  not  require  Inspection  and 
review  by  Public  Roads  right-of-way  repre- 
sentatives. Division  engineers  are  to  request 
the  State  highway  department  to  make  a 
similar  evaluation,  and  to  coordinate  reviews 
by  State  and  Public  Roads  right-of-way  rep- 
resentatives and  engineers  on  those  projects 
mutually  selected  as  warranting  such  a  re- 
view. A  record  shall  be  made  and  retained 
In  the  files  of  each  division  office  of  those 
projects  for  which  a  determination  is  made 
that  Public  Roads  right-of-way  representa- 
tives need  not  make  Inspection  and  review. 

8.  title,  deeds  and  CLOSINGS 

a.  A  State  highway  department  may  employ 
outside  Individuals  and  firms  for  abstract  or 
title  services,  and  closing  and  escrow  services 
if  It  Is  not  staffed  to  perform  such  services. 
The  necessity  for  the  procurement  of  these 
services  miist  be  Indicated  in  the  organiza- 
tion, policy  and  procedures  submitted  to 
Public  Roads  under  paragraph  4a  (20)  and 
(21)  of  PPM  80-1. 

b.  Where  possible  all  title  transfer  instru- 
ments should  be  recorded  in  the  land  rec- 
ords of  the  appropriate  Jurisdiction.  If  not 
recordable  they  shotild  be  retained  as  a  part 
of  the  State's  permanent  records. 

c.  The  State  highway  department  shall 
maintain  In  its  parcel  file  a  closing  state- 
ment Itemizing  all  charges  deducted  from 
the  purchase  price,  dated  and  certified  as 
true  and  correct  by  the  closing  attorney  or 
other   person   handling   the   closing   trans- 
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action.  A  copy  of  the  closing  statement  shall 
be  ftirnished  the  property  owner,  who  shall 
be  requested  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
amount  shown  on  the  statement  as  due  him. 

F.  C.  Turner, 
Director  of  Public  Roads. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  Uj8.  De- 
partment or  Transportation.  Policy  and 
Procxdxtu  Meuobanduic  90-1 — ^Auo.  24, 
1971 

Guidelines  For  Implementing  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  Of  The  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969,  Section  1653(f)  of  49  U.S.C.. 
Section  470f  of  16  U.S.C..  And  Section  809  of 
The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

Par. 

1.  Purpose 

2.  Authority 

3.  Definitions 

4.  Policy 

6.  Application 

6.  Procedures 

Appendix  A — ^Procedures  on  Historic  Pre- 
servation 

Appendix  B — ^Example  of  Design  Concur- 
rence Letter 

Appendix  C — Location  Stage  Flow  Chart 

Appendix  D— Design  Stage  Flow  Chart 

Appendix  E — ^Envlnmmental  Statements — 
Contents  and  Format 

Appendix  F— Evaluating  Highway  Section 
Environmental  Effects 

^pendlx  O— Inter- Agency  Review  of  Draft 
Environmental  Statements 

Appendix  H — Selections  from  PPM  20-8, 
dated  January  14,  1969,  for  use  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  Guidelines 

Appendix  I— Purchasing  Cities  of  En- 
vironmental Statements 

1.  pxnu>osx 

To  provide  guidelines  to  highway  depart- 
ments and  Federal  Highway  Administration 
(FHWA)  field  offices  to  assur*  that  the  hu- 
man environment  Is  carefully  considered  and 
national  environmental  goals  are  met  when 
developing  federally  financed  highway  im- 
provements. 

2.  authority 

a.  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (PX.  91-190) 
states  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall: 

"Include  in  every  recommendation  or  re- 
port on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  sl^ilflcantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  offi- 
cials on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(ill)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such 
statement  and  the  comments  and  views  of 
the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  pub- 
Uce  as  provided  by  Section  552  of  Title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the 
proposal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes." 
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b.  Section  J653(/)  of  49  VS.O.i  Section 
138  of  23  V.S.C.,  and  Section  4{f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  (all  of 
which  are  hereafter  referred  to  as  "Section 
4(f)")  permits  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  approve  a  program  or  project  which 
requires  the  use  of  publicly  owned  land  from 
a  park,  recreation  area,  or  wUdlif  e  and  water- 
fowl refuge  of  national.  SUte,  or  local  signifi- 
cance as  determined  by  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  officials  having  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  land  from  an  historic  site  of  national. 
State,  or  local  significance  as  so  determined 
by  such  officials  (hereafter  "Section  4(f) 
land")  only  If: 

(1)  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  al- 
ternative to  the  use  of  such  land,  and 

(2)  such  program  Includes  aU  possible 
planning  to  minimize  harm  to  the  Section 
4(f)  land  resulting  from  such  use. 

c.  Section  470f  of  16  U.S.C.»  provides  that 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having  direct 
or  indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a  proposed  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  undertaking  in  any 
State  and  the  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  independent  agency  having  authority  to 
Ucense  any  undertaking  shaU,  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds  on  the  undertaking  or  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  any  license,  as  the  case  may  be, 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  under- 
taking on  any  district,  site,  building,  struc- 
ture, or  object  that  is  included  in  the  Na- 
tional RegUter.  The  head  of  any  such  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  afford  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  on  Historic  Preservation  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  comment  with  regard  to  such 
tmdertaklng. 

d.  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-604),  as  amended,  provides- 

"(a)  The  Administrator  (Environmental 
Protection  Agency)  shall  review  and  comment 
in  writing  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
any  matter  relating  to  duties  and  responsi- 
bUltles  granted  piirsuant  to  this  Act  or  other 
provisions  of  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, contained  in  any  ...  (2)  newly  au- 
thorized Federal  projects  for  construction 
and  any  major  Federal  agency  action  (other 
than  a  project  for  construction)  to  which 
SecUon  102(2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  9l-i90 
applies.  .  .  .  Such  written  comment  shall  be 
made  public  at  the  conclvislon  of  any  such 
review." 

3.  definitions    (as  used  in  this 
memorandum) 

a.  Highway  Section— a  substantUl  length 
of  highway  between  logical  termini  (major 
crossroads,  population  centers,  major  traffic 
generators,  or  similar  major  highway  control 
elemenU)  as  normaUy  included  in  a  single 
location  study.   (See  paragraph  6). 

b.  Agency  Decision — ^PHWA  approval  of  the 
location  of  a  highway  improvement.  (Subse- 
quent approval  of  the  design;  right-of-way 
acquisition;  the  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  (PS&E)  <»  authorization  to  con- 
struct a  project  within  the  highway  section 
is  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  memorandum, 
an  additional  agency  decision.) 

(1)  A  determination  to  prepare  and  proc- 
ess a  supplemental  environmental  statement 
would  be  the  basis  for  a  new  agency  decision 
for  either  a  highway  location  or  design.  (See 
paragraph  6p). 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  Secondary 
Road  Plan  as  permitted  by  Section  117  of 
Title  23  U.S.C,  the  approvals  of  the  loca- 
tion, design,  right-of-way  acquisition  and 
construction  (PS&E)  have  been  delegated  to 


•Section  1653(f)  of  49  VS.C.  is  identical 
to  Sections  138  of  23  U.S.C.  and  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  as 
amended  in  Section  18  of  the  "FMeral-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1969." 

'  This  requirement  is  also  found  in  Section 
106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966. 
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the  appropriate  State  highway  department 
for  highway  Improvements  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Secondary  System. 

c.  Environmental  Statement — a  written 
statement  containing  an  asseeament  of  the 
anticipated  significant  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental effects  which  the  agency  decision  may 
have  upon  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment for  the  purposes  of: 

(1)  assuring  that  careful  attention  Is 
given  to  environmental  matters, 

(3)  providing  a  vehicle  for  Implementing 
all  applicable  environmental  requirements, 
and 

(3)  to  Insure  that  the  environmental  im- 
pact Is  taken  Into  account  in  the  agency  de- 
cision. 

d.  Negative  Declaration — a  written  docu- 
ment in  support  of  a  determination  that, 
should  the  proposed  highway  section  im- 
provement be  constructed,  the  anticipated 
effects  upon  the  human  environment  will  not 
be  significant. 

e.  Highway  Agency  (HA) — the  agency  with 
the  primary  responsibility  for  Initiating  and 
carrying  forward  the  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  the  highway.  For  highway 
sections  financed  with  Federal-aid  highway 
funds,  the  HA  will  normally  be  the  appro- 
priate State  highway  department.  For  high- 
way sections  financed  with  other  funds,  such 
as  Forest  highways,  Park  roads,  etc.,  the  HA 
will  be  the  appropriate  Federal  or  State  high- 
way agency. 

f.  Human  Environment — the  aggregate  of 
all  external  conditions  and  influences  (aes- 
thetic, ecological,  biological,  cultural,  social, 
economic,  historical,  etc.)  that  affect  the  life 
of  a  human. 

4.    POIJCT 

It  is  a  natipnal  policy  that  all  Federal 
agencies  promote  efforts  for  Improving  the 
relationship  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment and  to  make  special  effort  for  preserv- 
ing the  naturail  beauty  of  the  countryside 
and  public  park  and  recreational  lands,  wild- 
life and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic  sites. 
It  is  also  national  policy  that  Federal  agen- 
cies consult  with  other  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies;  assess  in  detail  the 
potential  environmental  impact  In  order  that 
adverse  effects  are  avoided  and  environmen- 
tal quality  is  restored  or  enhanced,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  and  utilize  a  sys- 
tematic, interdisciplinary  approach  which 
will  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  In  planning  and  decisionmaking 
which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man's  en- 
vironment. The  environmental  assessments 
include  the  broad  range  of  both  beneficial 
and  detrimental  effects. 

5.  APPLICATION 

a.  An  environmental  statement  or  com- 
bined environmental/Section  4(f)  statement 
or  negative  declaration,  whichever  Is  appro- 
priate, shall  be  prepared  and  processed  in 
accordance  with  this  memorandum  for  each 
highway  section  proposed  for  construction 
with  funds  administered  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  including  in  appropri- 
ate cases  any  section  financed  from  funds 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration from  other  agencies,  which  receives 
or  received  design  approval  (see  paragraph 
5e)  on  or  after  February  1,  1971. 

b.  An  environmental  statement  or  com- 
bined environmental/Section  4(f)  state- 
ment, whichever  Is  appropriate,  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  processed  in  accordance  with  this 
memorandum  for  each  highway  section 
which  received  design  approval  on  or  after 
January  1.  1970,  and  before  February  1,  1971, 
and  which  constitutes  a  major  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  environment  (see  Ap- 
pendix F,  paragraphs  2  and  3)  if,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  FHWA  division  engineer. 
Implementation  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
requires  preparation  and  processing  of  an 
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environmental  statement.  In  making  his 
Judgment  the  FHWA  division  engineer 
should  consider,  in  addition  to  the  written 
reassessment  prepared  by  the  HA  (see  para- 
graph Sc)  for  each  such  highway  section, 
the  status  of  the  design;  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition including  demolition  of  Improve- 
ments within  the  right-of-way;  number  of 
families  already  rehoused  and  those  yet  to 
be  rehoused;  construction  scheduling;  bene- 
fits to  accrue  from  the  proposed  highway 
improvement;  significant  impacts;  and  meas- 
ures to  minimize  any  adverse  impacts  of  the 
highway. 

0.  Highway  sections  which  received  design 
i^proval  on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  and 
before  February  1,  1971,  that  are  classed  as 
a  major  action  are  to  be  reassessed  by  the 
HA  in  consultation  with  the  FHWA  division 
engineer  or  his  representative.  The  written 
reassessment  should  consider  if  the  high- 
way reassessment  should  consider  If  the  high- 
way plans  were  developed  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  minimize  adverse  environmental  con- 
sequences. 

d.  A  highway  section  involving  an  historic 
site  Included  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  State  Liaison  Officer  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation and  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Archeology  and  Preservation  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
set  forth  In  Appendix  A.  The  provisions  of 
Section  470f,  16  U.S.C,  should  be  satisfied 
before  submitting  the  final  environment/ 
Section  4(f)  statement  to  the  FHWA  (see 
paragraph  2c). 

e.  Design  approval  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  obtained  prior  to  February  l,  1971, 
if  any  one  of  the  foUowlng  conditions  is 
satisfied. 

(1)  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  revised  PPM 
20-8  dated  January  14,  1969,  procedures  of 
the  FHWA  (then  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 
did  not  require  a  HA  to  receive  a  formally 
documented  FHWA  design  approval  before 
undertaking  right-of-way  acquisition  and/ 
or  preparation  of  the  plans,  specifications  and 
estimate  (PS&E).  Therefore,  design  approval 
was  that  action  or  series  of  actions  by  which 
the  FHWA  indicated  to  the  HA  that  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  highway  as  set  out 
In  paragraph  10  of  PPM  20-8  were  satisfac- 
tory or  acceptable  for  preparation  of  the 
PS&E.  Such  actions  may  have  consisted  of 
review  and  comments  upon  preliminary 
plans,  schematic  drawings,  design  studies, 
layouts  or  reports  or  unconditional  approval 
to  acquire  all  the  right-of-way  for  a  project. 
The  HA  shall  Identify  those  projects  (both 
Federal -aid  and  non-Pederal-aid)  in  the 
above  category  which  it  anticipates  Federal- 
aid  funds  will  be  requested  for  a  subsequent 
stage  and  furnish  the  FHWA  division  engi- 
neer for  his  concurrence  a  letter  similar  to 
Appendix  B  of  this  memorandum  citing  the 
dociunent(8)  or  actlon(s)  which  it  believes 
are  equivalent  to  design  approval.  The  FHWA 
division  engineer's  concurrence  in  the  HA's 
determination  will  serve  as  verification  that 
the  previous  actions  or  approvals  were  in 
effect  design  approval. 

(2)  Written  approval  by  the  FHWA  of 
the  design  submitted  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  10  of  PPM  20-8  dated  January  14, 
1969.  ' 

(3)  Similar  type  evidence  that  an  official 
of  the  State  highway  department  {approved 
the  design  prior  to  February  1,  1971,  for 
projects  administered  under  an  approved 
Secondary  Road  Plan.  Such  evidence  need 
not  be  submitted  to  the  FHWA  division  engi- 
neer for  concurrence  but  shall  be  available 
in  the  State  highway  department's  files. 

f.  A  single  environmental  statement,  or 
negative  declaration,  is  applicable  to  jointly 
planned  xmdartaklngs  between  the  FHWA 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  The  lead  agency 
will  be  responsible  for  the  appropriate  docu- 
ment (I.e.  the  HA  for  a  proposed  highway 
section  that  also  requires  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
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action  for  bridge  clearance  over  navigable 
water) .  Highway  section  propoeals  submitted 
for  an  FHWA  approval  shall  Include  a  copy 
of  the  statement  prepared  and  processed  by 
another  Federal  agency  or  reference  to  such 
a  statement  previously  furnished  to  FHWA. 
A  highway  section  in  this  category  will  gen- 
erally  be  of  the  nature  where  there  la  no 
actu^  transfer  of  funds  to  the  FHWA  and 
the  FHWA  acts  only  In  the  capacity  of  a  re- 
view agency  or  consultant  advisor  to  the 
other  Federal  agency. 

g.  An  environmental  statement  shall  not 
be  required  In  connection  with  any  highway 
section  that  Is  urgently  needed  because  of  a 
national  emergency,  a  disaster,  a  catastrophic 
failure,  or  similar  great  urgency.  The  HA  may 
request  and  the  FHWA  may  exempt  such 
urgently  needed  highway  sections  from  the 
environmental  statement  requirement  after 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental  Quality. 

6.   PROCXOUSES    (BEE    APPENDIXES    C   AKD   O   FOt 
A  now  CEUET) 

The  highway  section  Included  in  an  en- 
vironmental statement  should  be  as  long  as 
practicable  to  permit  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental matters  on  a  broad  scope.  Piece- 
mealing  proposed  highway  Improvements  In 
separate  environmental  statements  should  be 
avoided.  If  possible,  the  highway  section 
should  be  of  substantial  length  that  would 
normally  be  Included  In  a  m\iltl-year  high- 
way Improvement  program. 

a.  A  proposal  to  develop  or  improve  a  high- 
way section  should  h«  co<tfdlnated  In  the 
early  stages  with  appropriate  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  (paragraph  6a  of  PPM  20-8 
and  paragraph  4  of  IM  60-1-70).  Initiation 
of  coordination  at  the  beginning  of  the  loca- 
tion study  will  assist  in  identifying  natural 
and  cultural  areas  of  significance,  agency  and 
public  concerns  and  help  In  determining  the 
need  for  and  preparation  of  an  environmen- 
tal statement.  Existing  coordination  mecha- 
nisms, such  as  above  cited  (public  hearings, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-96  reviews)  and  other  established  pro- 
cedwes  for  coordination  should  be  used  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  through  coordination  and  the 
highway  studies  (technical,  engineering, 
social,  economic,  and  environmental,  as  ap- 
propriate) should  also  be  used  in  evaluating 
the  potential  environmental  Impact  (both 
beneficial  and  detrimental)  of  the  highway 
section  proposal. 

(1)  The  environmental  statement  and/or 
Section  4(f)  statement  may  be  a  part  of  the 
study  report  for  the  highway  location,  if  de- 
sired; however,  if  included  In  the  study  re- 
port, the  statements  are  to  be  consolidated 
in  one  place  in  the  report  and  in  a  form 
that  can  be  reproduced  sep<trate  from  the 
report. 

b.  Draft  environmental  statements,  when 
required  (see  paragraph  5),  including  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  information,  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  HA  (see  Appendix  B  for  contents  and 
format)  and  circulated  for  comment  during 
the  location  study.  The  environmental  state- 
ment should  be  prepared  utilizing  a  systemat- 
ic. Interdisciplinary,  approach  which  will  as- 
sure that  environmental  impacts  are  de- 
scribed In  detail.  A  representative  of  the 
FHWA  division  office  shall  indicate  that  the 
draft  statement  has  been  cleared  for  circula- 
tion and  comment  by  signing  and  dating  the 
draft  statement.  An  environmental  statement 
is  required  only  for  those  sections  which  the 
HA  and  division  engineer  determine  that  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  highway  sec- 
tion will  have  a  significant  Impact  upon  the 
environment.  Appendix  F  lists  guidelines  to 
assist  In  determining  significant  Impacts  as- 
sociated with  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  highway.  In  addition,  the  HA  may  wish 
to  consult  other  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  with  specific  impact  expertise  when 
determining  the  significance  of  an  Impact. 
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c.  TtM  draft  environmental  statement,  in- 
cluding necessary  Section  4(f)  information 
when  required,  is  to  be  circulated  by  the  HA 
to  the  appropriate  agencies  (see  Appendix 
O)  for  comment,  and  made  available  to  the 
pilblic  not  later  than  the  first  required  notice 
of  location  public  hearing  (30  to  40  days  be- 
fore date  of  hearing)  or  notice  of  opportu- 
nity for  a  public  hearing  as  set  out  in  PPM 
20-8  (see  Appendix  H) .  The  conunents  as  re- 
ceived from  other  agencies  are  to  be  made 
available  at  either  the  FHWA  Division  or  HA 
office  for  public  review  and  copying.  If  the 
highway  section  qualified  for  exemption  from 
public  hearings  procedures  (PPM  20-8)  and 
a  public  hearing  Is  not  afforded  a  draft  en- 
vironmental statement  if  required  (includ- 
ing necessary  Section  4(f)  information)  is  to 
be  prepared  and  circulated  for  comment,  and 
made  available  to  the  public  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. The  HA  shall  request  a  determina- 
tion of  significance  from  the  Section  4(f) 
lands  agency  and  include  the  letter  request- 
ing such  determination  and  the  determina- 
tion, if  received,  as  exhibits  to  the  draft 
statement.  An  additional  location  or  design 
public  hearing  will  not  be  required  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  presenting  and  receiving  com- 
ments on  the  draft  environmental  statement 
for  those  projects  which  were  processed  in 
accordance  with  procedures  In  affect  at  the 
time. 

d.  The  HA  shall  furnish  17  copies  of  each 
draft  environmental  statement  to  the  FHWA 
division  engineer  who  shall  distribute  16 
copies  to  the  following  recipients: 

FHWA  Regional  Office,  1. 

FHWA  (to  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Policy,  EV-1),  2. 

DOT'S  Office  of  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems  (TEU),3. 

Council  on  Environmental  Qtiallty  (CEQ), 
10. 

(722  Jackson  Place,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006). 

Note:  The  HA  Is  to  make  distribution  to 
all  other  required  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  (see  Appendix  G). 

e.  The  HA  shall  announce  the  availability 
of  and  briefly  explain  the  draft  environ- 
mental statement  or  negative  declaration  in 
Its  presentation  at  the  location  public  hear- 
ing (or  at  the  highway  design  hearing  when 
a  draft  statement  is  prepared  and  circulated 
in  conjunction  with  design  studies) . 

f.  The  HA  may  establish  a  date  not  less 
than  30  days  from  the  date  of  transmittal, 
plus  a  normal  time  for  mail  to  reach  and  be 
returned  from  the  recipient,  for  return  of  the 
comments,  except  45  days  plus  mailing  time 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  to  comment.  The 
FHWA  should  Include  a  similar  time  period 
(30  days  plus  mailing)  for  return  of  com- 
ments from  FHWA  Office  of  Environmental 
Policy  (EV-1),  DOT'S  Office  of  Environment 
and  Urban  Systems  (TEU) ,  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ).  If  an 
agency  does  not  respond  by  the  Indicated 
date,  the  HA  may  assume  the  agency  had  no 
comments.  The  HA  should  endeavor  to  grant 
requests  for  a  time  extension  of  up  to  16 
days  for  return  of  comments  unless  a  46 
day  review  period,  plus  mailing  time,  was 
originally  established. 

g.  Draft  environmental  statements  shall  be 
avaUable  for  review  by  the  public  at  the 
HA  headquarters;  the  State,  regional,  and 
metropolitan  clearln^ouaes;  the  FHWA  divi- 
sion, regional,  and  headquarters  offices;  and 
at  the  appropriate  public  hearings.  The  HA 
and  FHWA  may  charge  non-governmental 
individuals  and  organizations  for  copies  of 
environmental  statements  in  accordance  with 
established  fee  schedules. 

(1)  The  public  and  private  organizations 
may  also  order  copies  of  draft  and  final 
environmental  statements  from  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (See  Appendix  I). 
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h.  Similar  procedures  apply  to  highway 
sections  which  have  received  location  ap- 
proval but  did  not  have  design  approval  be- 
fore February  l,  1971.  In  such  instances  the 
environmental  statement,  combination  en- 
vironmental/Section 4(f)  statement  or  nega- 
tive declaration  shall  be  prepared  and  proc- 
essed during  the  design  studies.  The  final  en- 
vironmental statement  or  negative  declara- 
tion for  such  highway  sections  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  FHWA  before  or  with  the  request 
for  design  approval.  If  the  design  public 
hearing  was  held  prior  to  the  issuance  of  this 
memorandum,  an  additional  design  public 
hearing  will  not  be  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  presenting  and  receiving  comments 
on  the  draft  statement.  All  other  require- 
ments for  circulation  for  comment  and  avail- 
ability to  the  public  will  apply. 

1.  The  HA  shall  prepare  a  final  environ- 
mental statement  or  combined  environ- 
mental/Section 4(f)  statement  for  each  proj- 
ect for  which  it  prepared  and  circulated  a 
draft  enviroimiental  statement  following  the 
format  in  Appendix  E.  The  final  statement 
shall  include  a  copy  of  all  comments  received 
and  reflect  the  HA's  consideration  and  dis- 
position of  the  environmental  comments  at 
the  public  hearing  and  comments  received  on 
the  draft  statement. 

J.  FHWA  review  and  acceptance  of  the  final 
environmental  statement  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Regional  Federal  Highway 
Administrator.  The  Regional  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  shall  Indicate  his  acceptance 
by  signature  thereon,  and  forward  15  signed 
copies  of  the  final  statement  as  follows: 

FHWA  (to  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Policy,  EV-1 ) ,  15. 

A  copy  of  a  signed  statement  may  also  be 
returned  to  the  originating  office.  The  HA 
and  FHWA  may,  upon  request  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  organization,  make  a  copy  of  the 
statement  as  signed  by  the  Regional  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  available,  but  such 
dociunent  should  be  marked  "NOT  Official — 
Subject  to  Approval  by  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation." 

k.  FHWA's  Office  of  Environmental  Policy 
shall  be  responsible  for: 

(1)  submitting  the  necessary  copies  of  the 
final  statement  to  TEU  for  concurrence, 

(2)  informing  the  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  of  such  concvurence  (at 
which  time  the  final  statement  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  officially  approved  U.S.  DOT 
statement) ,  and 

(3)  informing  the  Regional  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  when  CEQ  is  furnished 
copies  of  the  final  statement. 

1.  The  Regional  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  responsible  for: 

(1)  assuring  that  a  copy  of  the  final  state- 
ment as  sent  to  CEQ  is  furnished  (by  the 
HA  when  appropriate)  for  public  inspection 
at  the  HA  headquarters;  the  appropriate 
State,  regional,  and  metropolitan  clearing- 
houses; and  the  FHWA  division  and  region- 
al offices  following  TEU's  approval  or  as- 
sumed concurrence,  and 

(2)  assuring  that  the  following  time 
limitations  have  expired  prior  to  FHWA's 
approval  of  the  location  (or  design  if  the 
location  was  previously  approved). 

(a)  Ninety  (90)  days  have  expired  since 
the  draft  environmental  statement  was  cir- 
culated for  comment  sent  to  CEQ  (poat- 
marked),  and  made  available  to  the  public 
as  described  In  6g. 

(b)  Thirty  (30)  days  have  expired  since 
the  final  environmental  statement  was  made 
avaUable  to  both  CEQ  and  the  public.  Tbls 
time  period  may  run  concurrently  with  the 
ninety  (90)   day  period. 

m.  Negative  declarations  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  HA  when  the  anticipated  im- 
pact of  construction  and  operation  of  a 
highway  section  Is  determined  to  be  not 
slgnlflfttnt  (not  of  major  importance).  Ap- 
pendix F  outlines  several  types  of  highway 
section  improvements  which  may  warrant 
a  negative  declaration;  however,  each  high- 
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way  section  shmUd  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine whether  its  impact  Is  significant.  The 
time  of  preparation  outlined  previously  for 
environmental  statements  also  apply  to 
negative  declarations.  ITielr  purpose  Is  to 
Include  in  the  written  record  evidence  that 
the  highway  section  was  evaluated  and  a 
determination  made  that  it  would  have  no 
significant  effect  upon  the  qualitj  of  human 
environment.  They  should  be  based  on  the 
information  developed  during  the  highway 
study  and  coordination  with  local,  Stote, 
and  Federal  agencies. 

n.  A  negative  declaration  need  not  be  cir- 
culated for  comment,  but  its  availability 
should  be  Included  in  the  notice  of  the  pub. 
lie  hearing  or  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing. The  FHWA  division  engineer  shall  con- 
cur In  the  negative  declaxation  before  he 
approves  the  looatlon  or  design,  whichever 
Is  appropriate. 

0.  The  HA  and  PTTWA  may,  based  upon 
comments  at  the  public  hearing,  rescind  a 
negative  declaration  and  prepare  and  proc- 
ess an  environmental  statement  if  in  their 
Judgment  significant  impacts  have  been 
Identified  which  were  not  previously  con- 
sidered. It  would  not  be  necessary  in  such 
Instances  to  hold  additional  public  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  draft  en- 
vlronmental  statement. 

p.  The  HA  shall  Include  reference  to  the 
previous  environmental  statement,  negative 
declaration,  or  design  approval  exemption.  If 
applicable,  when  requesting  design  approval, 
authorization  for  right-of-way  acquisition, 
approval  of  PS&E,  and  construction  author- 
ization. 

(1)  A  new  environmental  statement,  or  a 
supplemental  statement  will  be  necessary  for 
a  highway  section  when  the  proposal  being 
processed  introduces  a  new  or  changed  en- 
vironmental effect  of  significance  to  the 
quality  of  environment.  The  FHWA  may  also 
request  an  environmental  statement  for  a 
highway  section  which  received  design  ap- 
proval before  February  1,  1971,  when  In  Its 
Judgment  changes  In  the  highway  subsequent 
to  the  reassessment  (see  paragraph  6c)  in- 
troduce significantly  different  impacts  on  the 
environment. 

(2)  A  supplemental  statement  is  to  be 
processed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  new  en- 
vironmental statement.  Where  the  need  for 
a  supplemental  statement  results  from  the 
use  of  Section  4(f)  land  only,  a  Section  4(f) 
statement  may  be  prepared  In  lieu  of  a  sup- 
plemental environmental  statement  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
by  the  HA.  The  coordinated  Section  4(f) 
statement,  with  comments  and  suggestions 
and  the  HA  disposition  of  same,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  FHWA  for  appropriate  process- 
ing. 

q.  In  accordance  with  the  Secondary  Road 
Plan,  as  permitted  by  Section  117  of  "ntle  23, 
UJ3.C.,  State  highway  departments  operating 
under  an  approved  Secondary  Road  Plan  have 
the  responsibility  for  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing the  location  and  design  of  Federal-aid 
secondary  Improvements.  However,  the 
FHWA  division  engineer  Is  to  concur  In  nega- 
tive declarations,  where  applicable.  Environ- 
mental statements  are  to  be  prepared  and 
processed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  memorandum. 

F.  C.  Turner, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Procedttrxs  rox  Historic   Preservatioh 

1.  The  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  470(f)  re- 
quire that  all  proposed  highway  sections  that 
are  federally  assisted  be  developed  with  con- 
sideration to  effected  districts,  sites,  build- 
ings, structures,  or  objects  that  are  included 
in  the  National  Register  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation. This  authority  derives  from  Section 
106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act.  Procedures  for  compliance  have  been 
Implemented  by   the   Advisory   Council   on 
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Historic  Preservation,  and  tbe  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  aq  fol- 
lows: 

a.  At  the  earliest  stage  of  planning  or 
consideration  of  any  iindertaklngs  carried 
out,  licensed,  or  financially  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government,  an  agency  should  fol- 
low these  steps  : 

(1)  Consult  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  to  determine  if  a  National  Reg- 
ister property  Is  Involved  In  the  undertak- 
ing. The  National  Register  Is  maintained  by 
the  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation, National  Park  Service,  and  monthly 
addenda  are  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(2)  Apply  the  "CrlterU  for  Effect."  If  there 
Is  no  effect,  the  undertaldng  may  proceed. 

(a)  Criteria  for  Effect 

1  A  federally  financed  or  licensed  under- 
taking shall  be  considered  to  have  an  effect 
on  a  National  Register  listing  (districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects,  including 
their  settings)  when  any  condition  of  the 
undertaking  creates  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  historical,  architectural,  archeologlcal, 
or  cultural  character  that  qualified  the  prop- 
erty under  the  National  Register  criteria  for 
listing  in  the  National  Reglstflr. 

2  Generally,  adverse  effect  occurs  under 
conditions  which  Include  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to: 

a  Destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  part 
of  a  property: 

b  Isolation  from  or  alteration  of  its  sur- 
rounding environment; 

c  Introduction  of  visual,  audible,  or  atmos- 
pheric elements  that  are  out  of  character 
with  the  property  and  its  setting  (I.e.  in- 
troduction of  a  new  highway  or  a  higher  type 
functional  highway,  such  as  a  freeway  for  an 
arterial,  into  the  environment  of  a  historic 
site). 

(3)  If  there  is  an  effect,  regional,  or  State 
officials  of  the  agency  *  in  consultation  with 
the  State  Liaison  Officer  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  shall: 

(a)  Determine  if  the  effect  is  adverse — If 
not,  the  undertaking  may  proceed; 

(b)  Upon  finding  an  adverse  effect,  select 
and  agree  upon  a  prudent  and  feasible  alter- 
native to  remove  the  adverse  effect,  in  which 
case  the  undertaking  may  proceed; 

(c)  Palling  to  find  and  agree  upon  an  al- 
ternative, recommended  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  the  adverse  effect  and  de- 
lay further  processing  of  the  undertaking 
pending  the  receipt  of  comments  from  the 
Advisory  Council. 

(4)  Provide  written  notice  affording  the 
Advisory  Council  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  doubtful  or  unresolved  situations 
of  adverse  effect  and  upon  request  submit  a 
report  of  the  undertaking. 

2.  The  procedures  call  for  applying  the 
"Criteria  for  Effect"  to  determine  whether 
a  proposed  highway  section  will  have  an  ef- 
fect on  an  historic  place.  This  determination 
of  effect  should  be  made  by  the  HA  in  con- 
sultation with  the  division  engineer  and  the 
State  Liaison  Office.*  The  State  Liaison  Of- 
ficer should  act  as  liaison  between  the  HA 
and  the  Office  of  Archeology  and  Preserva- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service  when  this 
is  necessary.  If  there  is  documented  agree- 
ment that  a  project  will  not  have  an  effect 
on  the  National  Register  Historic  Site,  no 
further  review  is  required  under  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act.  However,  if  the 
highway  section  uses  land  from  a  historic 
site,  a  Section  4(f)  review  will  be  required. 


'  When  the  agency  has  no  regional  or  State 
officials,  the  Office  of  Archeology  and  His- 
toric Preservation  will  perform  this  service. 

*  State  Liaison  Officers  are  appointed  by 
the  Governors  to  be  responsible  for  State  ac- 
tivities under  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act. 
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3.  If  there  is  a  finding  of  adverse  effect,  the 
proposed  highway  section  is  to  be  processed 
in  accordance  with  these  procedures  and  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Policy  should  b« 
notified  and  kept  informed  of  further  de- 
velopments. If  it  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  written  notice  affording  the  AdvlatHry 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  in  doubtful  or  luuesolved 
situations  of  adverse  effect,  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Policy  will  act  as  the  coordinat- 
ing element  for  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. 

(Ed.  Note:  Appendices  B-D  are  omitted.] 

Environmemtal  Statements — Contents  and 
Format 

1.  Environmental  statements  and  combi- 
nation environmental/Section  4(f)  state- 
ments (draft  and  final)  shall  have  a  title 
page  similar  to  the  examples  attached  to  this 
Appendix. 

2.  The  following  sections,  as  a  minimum, 
are  to  be  covered  In  environmental  state- 
ments: 

a.  A  description  of  the  proposed  highway 
Improvement  and  its  surroundings.  The  de- 
scription should  include  the  following  type 
information:  type  of  facility;  length;  ter- 
mini: basic  traffic  data,  including  trips  for 
the  design  year  and  anticipated  new  trips 
generated  two  years  after  completion  of  the 
highway  section;  right-of-way  (including 
existing  ROW) ;  lengths  on  existing  and  new 
location;  major  design  features  such  as  num- 
ber of  lanes,  access  control,  location  of 
bridges  and  interchanges,  etc.;  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  surrounding  terrain,  existing 
land  use  and  proposed  land  use  (a  map  pref- 
erable), and  other  existing  environmental 
features;  existing  highway  facilities  includ- 
ing their  deficiencies;  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posal; the  benefits  to  the  State,  region,  and 
community;  an  estimate  of  when  the  proposal 
will  be  constructed;  and  the  current  status 
of  the  proposal  with  a  brief  historical  re- 
sume. Inventory  of  economic  factors  such 
as  employment,  taxes,  property  values,  etc., 
should  be  included  as  appropriate.  The  de- 
scription should  also  include  any  involve- 
ment with  Section  4(f)  land  (Paragraph  3 
of  this  Appendix) .  A  vicinity  map(8)  shall  be 
furnished  which  will  show  the  proposed 
highway  section  and  its  relationship  to  sur- 
rounding natural  and  cultural  features  such 
as  towns,  lakes,  streams,  mountains,  his- 
toric sites,  landmarks,  institutions,  devel- 
oped areas,  principal  roads  and  highways  and 
similar  features  that  are  pertinent  to  a  high- 
way study.  Detailed  maps,  sketches,  pictures, 
and  other  visual  exhibits  should  be  used  to 
show  specific  environmental  involvements  as 
necessary.  Maps  and  layouts  of  the  proposed 
highway/Section  4(f)  land  Involvement 
should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  a  lay- 
man reviewer  a  reasonable  understanding  of 
the  highway  Impact  and  proposed  measures 
to  minimize  harm. 

b.  The  probable  impact  of  the  proposed 
development  or  Improvement.  The  evaluation 
and  discussion  should  specifically  emphasize 
significant  beneficial  and  detrimental  envi- 
ronmental consequences  upon  the  State 
or  region  or  community,  as  appropriate,  of 
building  a  new  highway  into  or  through  an 
area,  or  modernizing  the  existing  highway 
by  upgrading  and/or  relocation. 

(1)  This  section.  Tor  Instance,  would  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  the  broad  impacts  on  the 
area  or  region  such  as  the  problems  relating 
to  anticipated  Increase  In  urbanization  or  the 
probable  impact  of  displacing  peoide  (if 
these  are  significant  elements  of  the  highway 
prt^Kwal) .  Efforts  to  minimize  Impact  should 
also  be  discussed  in  broad  items.  For  exam- 
ple, measures  necessary  to  insure  proper  re- 
housing should  be  discussed  rather  than  eval- 
uating specific  number  of  people  displaced  by 
different  alternatives  and  other  differences  of 
the  alternatives.  The  significant  envlronmen- 
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tal  impacts  of  alternative  locations  and,  as 
appropriate,  designs,  include  a  "do  nothing" 
alternative  is  a  proper  subject  for  discussion 
under  "Alternatives"  paragraph  2d  of  this 
Appendix. 

(2)  In^)acts  upon  the  narrow  band  (i.e., 
about  1000  feet)  adjacent  to  the  highway 
may  be  Included  when  significant  to  the 
whcrie  of  the  region  or  community.  However, 
the  discussions  under  this  section  should  ad- 
dress the  probable  significant  Impacts  of  the 
highway  proposal  (as  opposed  to  Individual 
alternative  locations  or  designs)  which  might 
Include  the  probable  impact  upon  such  ele- 
ments, factors,  and  features  listed  in  para- 
graph 3  of  Appendix  F. 

c.  Any  probable  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented  such  as  water  or  air 
pollution,  effect  upon  Section  4(f)  land,  dam- 
age to  life  systems,  urban  congestion,  threats 
to  health  or  other  consequences  adverse  to 
the  environment  identified  under  paragraph 
2b  of  this  Appendix.  Adverse  effects  should 
include  those  which  cannot  be  reduced  in 
severity  and  those  which  can  be  reduced  (but 
not  eliminated)  to  an  acceptable  level  unless 
the  reduction  is  a  result  of  a  different  loca- 
tion in  which  case  it  should  be  Included  in 
the  discussion  of  alternatives  (paragraph  2d 
of  this  Appendix) . 

d.  Alternatives:  The  locations  and/or  de- 
signs studied  in  detail  by  the  HA  are  to  be 
described  (narratively  and  with  maps  and 
other  visual  aids,  as  necessary)  and  the  prob- 
able beneficial  and/or  eidverse  effects  of  each 
alternate  (including  a  do-nothing  alterna- 
tive) identified  to  the  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  scale  of  the  proposed  high- 
way improvement  and  significance  of  the  im- 
pact. The  exploration  of  alternatives  should 
Include  an  objective  evaluation  and  analysis 
of  estimated  costs  (social  and  transporta- 
tion) ,  engineering  factors,  transportation  re- 
quirements, and  environmental  consequences. 
The  description  of  alternatives  will  Include 
information,  as  appropriate,  similar  to  that 
suggested  in  Section  A  of  this  Appendix,  llie 
dlscxission  of  environmental  Impacts  will  in- 
clude more  detailed  Impacts  for  each  alter- 
native than  the  broad  environmental  conse- 
quences for  the  corridor  identified  in  para- 
graphs 2b  and  2c  of  this  Appendix.  The  draft 
environmental  statement  should  indicate 
that  all  alternatives  are  under  considera- 
tion and  that  a  specific  alternative  will  be 
selected  by  the  HA  following  the  public  hear- 
ing. The  final  environmental  statement  will 
be  prepared  for  the  selected  alternative.  Un- 
less the  final  statement  is  Included  in  the 
location  study  report  (design  report  when 
prepared  and  circulated  during  design 
study) ,  the  final  statement  should  include  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  data  supporting  the 
selected  alternative.  TTils  section  should  also 
include  a  discussion  of  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  Section  4(f)  lands. 

e.  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  The  short-term  uses  should  be 
evaluated  (construction,  changes  in  traf- 
fic patterns,  the  taking  of  natural  features 
such  as  trees,  etc.,  and  man-made  features 
such  as  homes,  churches,  etc.)  as  compared 
to  the  long-term  effects  (foreseen  changes  in 
land  use  resulting  from  the  highway  Im- 
provement or  other  similarly  related  items 
that  may  either  limit  or  expand  land  use, 
affect  water,  air,  wildlife,  etc.,  and  other  en- 
vironmental factors) . 

f .  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented.  Highways  require  use  of  nat- 
ural resources  such  as  forest  or  agricultural 
land,  however,  these  are  generally  not  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  significant.  The  im- 
proved access  and  transportation  afforded  by 
a  highway  may  generate  other  related  ac- 
tions that  could  reach  major  proportion  and 
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which  would  be  difficult  to  rescind.  An  ex- 
ample wpuld  be  a  highway  lii4>rovement 
which  provides  access  to  a  nonacceaslbla 
area,  acting  as  a  catalyst  for  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  residential  development  of  the 
area. 

g.  Where  unavoldabto  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  are  encountered,  planning  and 
measures  taken  and  proposed  to  minimize 
harm  should  be  Identified.  These  include 
procedural  and  standard  measures  wliich  are 
required  by  standard  specifications  or  stand- 
ard operating  procedures  such  as  erosion 
control,  stream  ptoUution  prevention,  borrow 
pit  screening  or  rehabilitation,  fencing,  re- 
location of  people  and  businesses,  land  ac- 
quisition procedures.  Joint  development,  etc. 
Measures  unique  to  a  specific  project  should 
be  discussed  In  detail.  Elxamples  of  such 
would  be  depressing  an  urban  highway  to 
minimize  audio  and  visual  effects,  providing 
buffer  zones  for  esthetic  purposes,  replace- 
ment of  parklands,  etc. 

h.  Final  statements  shall  incorporate  all 
comments  received  on  the  draft  (including 
environmental  comments  contained  in  the 
public  hearing  transcript)  along  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  comments  and  suggestions. 
The  HA  shall  describe  its  disposition  of  the 
comments  and  suggestions  (e.g.,  revisions 
to  the  proposed  development  or  improve- 
ment to  overcome  anticipated  iMt>blems  or 
objections;  reasons  why  specific  comments 
and  suggestions  could  not  be  accepted;  fac- 
tors of  overriding  Importance  prohibiting 
the  incorporation  of  suggestions,  etc.).  This 
section  may  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
view process  in  the  final  text  of  the  environ- 
mental statement. 

i.  Measures  to  minimize  harm  to  Section 
4(f)  lands  should  be  Included  under  a  sepa- 
rate paragraph  even  though  discxissed  else- 
where in  the  final  statement. 

].  Each  copy  of  draft  and  final  environ- 
mental statements  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  summary  sheet  prescribed  as  attached 
to  this  Appendix. 

3.  The  following  information,  when  per- 
tinent and  available,  should  be  included  in 
the  combination  environmental/Section  4(f) 
statements.  (See  paragraphs  2a,  2c,  2d,  and 
21  of  this  Aiq>endix.)  To  the  extent  practi- 
cable, this  Infcomatlon  should  be  Included  In 
the  draft  to  Initiate  the  necessary  Inter- 
agency review. 

a.  The  description  of  the  project  (see  para- 
graph 2a  of  this  Appendix)  shall  include  in- 
formation about  the  Section  4(f)  land  in 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  project  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  the  highway  and 
park  and  the  extent  of  the  impact,  such  as: 

(1)  Size  (acres  or  square  feet)  and  loca- 
tion (maps  or  other  exhibits  such  as  photo- 
graphs, slides,  sketches,  etc.,  as  appropriate). 

(2)  Type  (recreation,  historic,  etc.) 

(3)  Available  activities  (fishing,  swim- 
ming, golf,  etc.). 

(4)  Facilities  existing  and  planned  (de- 
scription and  location  of  ball  diamonds, 
tennis  courts,  etc.). 

(5)  Usage  (approximate  number  of  users 
for  each  activity  if  such  figures  are  avail- 
able) . 

(6)  Patronage  (local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional). 

(7)  Relationship  to  other  similarly  used 
lands  in  the  vicinity. 

(8)  Access  (both  pedestrian  and  vehicu- 
lar). 

(9)  Ownership   (city,  county.  State,  etc.) 

(10)  If  applicable,  deed  restrictions  or  re- 
versionary clauses. 

(11)  The  determination  of  significance  by 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  officials  having 
furisdlctlon  of  the  Section  4(f)  land. 

(12)  Unusual  characteristics  of  the  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  land  (flooding  problems,  terrain 
conditions,  or  other  features  that  either  re- 
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duce  or  enhance  the  value  of  portions  of  the 
area). 

(13)  Consistency  of  location,  type  of  ac- 
tivity, and  use  of  the  Section  4(f)  land  nrith 
community  goals,  objectives,  and  land  use 
planning. 

(14)  If  i4>plicable,  prior  use  of  State  or 
Federal  funds  for  acquisition  or  development 
of  the  Section  4(f)  land. 

b.  A  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  highway  wUl  affect  the  Section  4(f)  land 
(Include  within  paragraph  2c  of  this  Ap- 
pendix) such  as: 

(1)  The  location  and  amount  of  land 
(acres  or  square  feet)  to  be  used  by  the  high- 
way. 

(2)  A  detailed  map  or  drawing  of  sufficient 
scale  to  discern  the  essential  elements  of 
the  highway/Section  4(f)  land  involvement. 

(3)  The  facilities  affected. 

(4)  The  probable  Increase  or  decrease  In 
physical  effects  on  the  Section  4(f)  land  users 
(noise,  fumes,  etc.). 

(6)  The  effect  upon  pedestrian  and  vehic- 
ular access  to  the  Section  4(f)  land. 

c.  A  specific  statement  (with  supporting 
reasons)  that  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternatives.  (Include  in  discussion  of  al- 
ternative paragraph   2d  of  this  Appendix.) 

d.  Information  to  demonstrate  that  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  is  or  will 
be  included  in  the  highway  proposal.  (See 
paragrt^h  21  of  this  Appendix.)  Such  infor- 
mation should  Include: 

(1)  The  agency  responsible  for  furnishing 
the  highway  right-of-way. 

(2)  Provisions  for  compensating  or  re- 
placing the  Section  4(f)  land  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  including  the  status  of  any 
agreements.  (Include  agreed  upon  compen- 
sation, replacement  acreages,  and  type  land, 
etc.,  when  known.) 

(3)  Highway  design  features  developed  to 
enhance  the  Section  4(f)  land  or  to  lessen 
or  eliminate  adverse  effects  (Improving  or 
restoring  existing  pedestrian  or  vehicular 
access,  landscaping,  esthetic  treatment,  etc.) . 

(4)  Coordination  of  highway  construction 
to  permit  orderly  transition  and  continual 
usage  of  Section  4(f)  land  facilities  (new  fa- 
cilities constructed  and  available  for  use 
prior  to  demolishing  existing  facilities,  mov- 
ing of  facilities  during  off-season,  etc.). 

e.  Evidence  that  the  provisions  of  Section 
470(f)  of  16  VS.C.  (Section  106  of  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  of  1966)  have  been  sat- 
isfied when  National  Register  Properties  ara 
involved. 


Evaluating   Highway    Section 
Environmentai.    Effects 

1.  Draft  and  final  environmental  state- 
ments should  be  prepared  and  processed  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  required  by 
this  memorandum  for  all  highway  sections 
falling  imder  one  or  more  of  the  following 
three  categories: 

a.  Highway  sections  where  organized  (q>i>o- 
sltlon  has  occurred  or  is  anticipated  to 
occur. 

b.  Highway  sections  significantly  affecting 
historic  or  conservation  lands  (public  or  pri- 
vate) independent  or  whether  they  are  Sec- 
tion 4(f)  cases. 

c.  Highway  sections  which  are  classed  as 
major  actions  and  are  also  likely  to  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  quality  of  the  human  envi- 
ronment. This  category  requires  a  two-step 
analysis.  First,  it  must  be  determined  if  the 
proposed  highway  section  is  a  major  action 
(paragraph  2  of  this  Appendix) :  secondly,  the 
significance  of  the  effects  upon  the  himian 
environment  must  be  determined  (paragraph 
3  of  this  Appendix) . 

2.  The  following  should  be  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  proposal  to  construct  or  im- 
prove a  highway  section  Is  a  major  action. 

a.  Highway  sections  entirely  or  generally 
on  new  location. 
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b.  Major  up-grading  of  an  existing  high- 
way section  resulting  In  a  functional  char- 
acteristic change  (e.g.,  a  local  road  becoming 
an  arterial  highway).  Such  changes  usually 
result  by  adding  lanes,  Interchanges,  access 
control,  medians,  etc.,  and  require  extensive 
right-of-way  acquisition  and  construction 
(grading,  base,  paving,  bridges,  etc.)  which 
have  the  potential  of  significantly  affecting 
the  human  environment. 

3.  Any  of  the  following  highway  sections 
should  ordinarily  be  considered  as  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. 

a.  A  highway  section  that  is  likely  to  have 
a  significantly  adverse  impact  on  natural,  eco- 
logical, cultural,  or  scenic  resources  of  na- 
tional. State  or  local  significance. 

b.  A  highway  section  that  is  likely  to  be 
highly  controversial  regarding  relocation 
housing  resources. 

c  A  highway  section  that  divides  or  dis- 
rupts an  established  community  or  disrupts 
orderly,  planned  development  or  is  incon- 
sistent with  plans  or  goals  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  community  in  which  the 
project  Is  located  or  causes  increased 
congestion. 

d.  A  highway  section  which  involves  in- 
consistency with  any  national  standard  re- 
lating to  the  environment;  has  a  significantly 
detrimental  Impact  on  air  or  water  quality  or 
on  ambient  noise  levels  for  adjoining  areas; 
Involves  a  possibility  of  contamination  of  a 
public  water  supply  system;  or  affect*  ground 
water,  fioodlng,  erosion  or  sedimentation. 

The  coounents,  suggestions  and  Informa- 
tion obtained  during  the  highway  studies. 
Including  the  coordination  and  evaluation 
required  by  paragraphs  Sa  and  4c  of  PPM  20- 
8  will  in  most  instances  supply  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  the  determination  re- 
quired above. 

4.  Negative  declarations  shall  be  prepared 
for  all  highway  sections  which  are  not  major 
actions  and  for  highway  sections,  even 
though  classed  as  major  actions,  where  it  is 
determined  there  Is  no  significant  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  human  environment  as 
a  result  of  the  study  and  early  coordination. 
Highway  Improvements  of  the  following 
types  are  not  likely  to  have  significant  im- 
pacts upon  the  environment : 

a.  Signing,  marking  signallzation  and  rail- 
road protective  devices. 

b.  Acquisition  of  scenic  easements. 

c.  Modernization  of  tm  existing  highway 
by  resurfacing;  less  than  lane  width  widen- 
ing; adding  shoulders;  auxiliary  lanes  for  lo-  - 
calized  purposes  (weaving,  climbing,  speed- 
changing,  etc.) 

d.  Correcting  substandard  ciu-ves, 

e.  Reconstruction  of  existing  stream  cross- 
ings where  stream  channels  are  not  affected. 

f.  Reconstruction  of  existing  highway/ 
highway  or  highway/railroad  separations, 

g.  Reconstruction  of  existing  Intersections 
including  channelization, 

h.  Reconstruction  of  existing  roadbed  (ex- 
isting curb  to  curb  for  urban  cross  sections), 
including  minor  widening,  shoulders  and  ad- 
ditional right-of-way, 

1.  Rural  two-lane  highways  on  new  or  exist- 
ing location  which  are  found  to  be  generally 
and  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials. 

[Ed.  Note:  Appendices  O-I  are  omitted.} 


Federal  Highway  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment OP  Transportation,  Bureau  or 
Public  Roads,  Instructional  Memorandum 
20-1-69— Apr.  8,   1969 

Interim  Criteria  Promulgated  Under  Para- 
graph lOe,  PPM  20-8. 

Public  Hearings  and  Location  Approval, 
Relating  to  Blght-of-Way  Acquisition 

Paragraph  lOe  of  PPM  20-8,  dated  January 
14,  1969,  provides  that  the  division  engineer 
may  authorize  the  acquisition  of  right-of- 
way  before  a  design  hearing  under  criteria 
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to  be  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator. 
The  criteria  to  be  followed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Full  Takings.  Approvals  of  full  takee 
may  be  authorized  by  the  division  engineer 
subsequent  to  the  holding  of  the  corridor 
hearing  and  his  approval  of  a  final  location. 
Such  approval  location  shovUd  be  positively 
fUed  to  the  degree  that  there  Is  assurance 
that  the  entire  parcel  will  be  required  for 
the  highway  right-of-way  and  the  takings 
are  necessary  to  provide  orderly  and  humane 
relocation  of  dl^lacees  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  30.  Title  23.  U.S.C. 

2.  Partial  Takes.  Partial  takings  may  not  be 
made  prior  to  the  design  hearing  except  tm- 
der  the  conditions  described  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

3.  Protective  Buying.  Whole  and  partial 
takings  may  be  made  subsequent  to  the  cor- 
ridor hearing  and  approval  of  the  location 
by  the  division  engineer  in  those  instances 
where  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  division  engineer  that  such  action  la 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  to  (a)  fore- 
stall proposed  commercial  and  residential  de- 
velopment which  would  utilize  the  proposed 
highway  right-of-way  or  adversely  affect  the 
highway  design  or  (b)  result  In  a  substantial 
dollar  savings  in  the  cost  of  right-of-way 
acquisition  over  that  which  would  have  been 
Incurred  had  the  right-of-way  been  acquired 
at  a  later  date. 

4.  Hardship  Cases.  Whole  takes  may  be 
made  following  the  corridor  public  hearing 
and  the  division  engineer's  approval  of  the 
highway  location  where  it  Is  demonstrated 
that  the  property  owner  would  suffer  undue 
hardship  if  acquisition  were  deferred  until 
after  the  design  public  hearing. 

P.  C.  Tttkner, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Federal  Highway  Administeation,  U.S.  De- 
partment OP  Transportation,  Bttreau  of 
PtTBLic    Roads,   Instructional   Memoran- 
dum 20-1-69(1)— Mat  27,  1969 
Interim  Criteria  Promulgated  under  Para- 
graph lOe,  PPM  20-8,  Public  Hearings  and 
Location  Approval,  Relating  to  Utility  Relo- 
cations 

This  supplements  the  provisions  of  IM  20- 
1-69  dated  April  8, 1969,  as  follows: 

The  division  engineer  may  authorize  the 
relocation  or  adjustment  of  utility  facilities 
before  a  design  hearing  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  Where  the  utUity  faclUtles  to  be  ad- 
Justed  or  relocated  occupy,  In  part  or  in 
whole,  any  rights-of-way  authorized  pur- 
suant to  IM  20-1-69.  dated  AprU  8,  1960, 
and 

(2)  Any  relocation  or  adjustment  of  fa- 
cilities imder  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3d  of  PPM  30-4  dated  February  14,  1969. 

F.  C.  Turner, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  U.S.  Dk- 

PARTMENT  OP  Transportation,  Bureau  op 

Public    Roads,   Instructional   MxMORAif- 

DUM  20-1-69(2)— JxTKX  11,  1969 

Interim  Criteria  Promulgated  under  Para- 
graph lOe,  PPM  20-8,  Public  Hearings  and 
Location  Approval,  Relating  to  RIght-of-Way 
Acquisition 

Numbered  paragraphs  2  and  4  of  IM  20-1- 
69  are  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  Partial  Takes.  Partial  takings  may  not  be 
made  prior  to  the  design  hearing  except  un- 
der the  conditions  described  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

4.  Hardship  Cases.  Whole  or  partial  takes 
may  be  made  following  the  corridor  public 
hearing  and  the  division  engineer's  approval 
of  the  highway  location  where  It  is  demon- 
strated that  the  property  owner  would  Buffer 
undue  hardship  if  acquisition  were  deferred 
tutu  after  the  design  public  hearing. 
F.  C.  Turner, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE 
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HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Re- 
organization f  oimd  that — 

The  postal  system  as  presently  organized 
(Is  not)  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
our  growing  economy  and  our  expanding 
population. 

The  Commission  attributed  a  major 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  postal  crisis 
to  "decades  of  low  priorities  assigned  to 
modernization  and  management  needs" 
and  to  "years  of  lagging  productivity.'* 

I  myself  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  mail  service,  and 
what  the  Postal  Service  intends  to  do 
to  meet  the  challenges  that  it  is  faced 
with.  This  concern  has  heightened  since 
my  appointment  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service. 

It  was  my  duty  on  May  19  to  Inspect 
the  Postal  Service's  prototype  "electron- 
ic" post  office  at  Cincinnati.  It  is  in  this 
facility  that  the  Postal  Service  is  striving 
to  overcome  the  "decades  of  low  priori- 
ties assigned  to  modernization"  and  to 
greatly  increase  productivity  through  a 
specially  designed  letter  mail  processing 
system. 

The  system  is  built  around  codes  im- 
printed on  letter  mail  envelopes.  The 
codes  are  "read"  by  computers,  much  as 
bank  computers  "read"  checks  and 
credit  them  to  the  proper  account. 

Letters  are  successively  sorted, 
stacked,  faced,  canceled,  and  "escorted" 
to  the  carrier's  delivery  case  at  the  rate 
of  43,300  an  hour — per  machine. 

The  speed  factor  is  vital,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Postal  Service  is  currently  process- 
ing some  250  million  pieces  of  mail  a 
day  and  the  total  is  expected  to  exceed 
300  million  during  this  decade.  So,  ob- 
viously, the  old-fashioned  manual  proc- 
essing methods  will  no  longer  do. 

Once  the  prototype  at  Cincinnati 
proves  itself,  the  Postal  Service  will  then 
mechanize  some  200  of  the  largest  post 
offices  in  the  Nation.  The  cost  of  the 
nationwide  program  is  estimated  at  $3.9 
billion,  but,  I  am  told,  the  return  on 
Investment  will  i^proxlmate  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  sys- 
tem will  relieve  individual  employees  of 
many  repetitive  and  fatiguing  tasks 
while  opening  up  more  rewarding  posi- 
tions in  the  Nation's  poet  offices. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  United 
States  trails  many  nations  of  the  world 
in  postal  mechanization.  Pot  example, 
mail  coding  systems  date  back  to  the 
1940's  and  are  being  used  in  Australia, 
Denmark.  France,  South  Africa,  Ger- 
many, England,  Canada,  and  several 
other  countries. 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  begsm  research  on 
mail  coding  systems  as  early  as  1956  and, 
by  1968,  prototype  models  of  code  key- 
boards and  code  sorting  machines  had 
been  developed.  The  facility  at  Cincin- 
nati has  been  operational  since  Septem- 
ber 1970. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  a  num- 


ber of  major  mailers  in  Cincinnati  are 
cooperating  in  this  experimental  pro- 
gram— some  are  even  encoding  Uielr 
own  mail  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
Postal  Service. 


OPERATION  DRUG  ALERT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  want  to  recognize  and  commend 
Kiwanis  International  and  the  Kiwanis 
Clubs  aroimd  the  world  for  the  exem- 
plary service  they  provide  to  our  States 
and  Nation.  I  wish  to  draw  special  at- 
tention to  this  service  organization's 
awareness  of  current  problems  as  evi- 
denced by  their  Operation  Drug  Alert 
program. 

Kiwanis  International  has  recognized 
the  danger  to  our  country,  the  damage  to 
our  citizens,  and  the  waste,  brutality,  and 
sorrow  wrought  by  the  misuse  of  drugs 
throughout  our  society. 

This  is  a  massive  problem  the  Kiwan- 
ians  have  chosen  to  confront.  It  involves 
both  physical  and  mental  dependency;  it 
knows  no  economic,  racial,  or  geographi- 
cal boundaries,  and  it  is  symptomatic  of 
a  deeply  rooted,  badly  misshapen  ap- 
proach to  seeking  pleasure  or  solving 
problems.  Such  things  are  not  easily 
changed. 

But  Kiwsmis  International  has,  as  al- 
ways, faced  up  to  the  challenge  of  find- 
ing solutions  to  complex  problems.  This 
organization  has  taken  a  determined 
stand  on  the  drug  problem  and  has 
brought  to  bear  the  pragmatic  idealism 
and  expertise  of  its  members.  By  tackling 
this  problem  they  inspire  others  in  their 
commimity  and  Nation  to  involve  them- 
selves. 

In  February  1969,  the  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national Board  of  Trustees  designated 
Operation  Drug  Alert,  a  program  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse,  as 
its  major  emphasis  program  for  all  Ki- 
wanis Clubs  in  the  United  States  during 
the  1969-70  year.  This  program  was  sim- 
ilarly designated  as  an  emphasis  program 
for  the  succeeding  year — 1970-71,  and  for 
the  current  year — 1971-72. 

The  program's  main  objectives  are: 

To  educate  as  many  people  as  possible 
to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
use,  abuse,  and  misuse  of  drugs,  espe- 
cially concentrating  upon  the  prerisk 
group  of  youth  of  elementary  and  junior 
high  age; 

To  inhibit,  reduce,  or  eliminate  drug 
abuse  within  the  community:  and 

To  safeguard  the  community  against 
further  incidence. 

This  year's  program  places  special  em- 
phasis on  prevention  and  remedial  ac- 
tion. 

To  assist  local  Kiwanis  Clubs  in  work- 
ing toward  these  objectives,  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational provides  each  club  with  a 
planning  manual  and  other  support  ma- 
terials, including  booklets,  recorded  spot 
announcements,  suggested  newspaper  re- 
leases, et  cetera. 

Reports  from  4,709 — 88  percent— ffl- 
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wanis  Clubs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  revealed  that  for  1  year  alone, 
from  October  1970  through  September 
1971,  2,056  of  these  clubs  had  played  a 
substantial  role  in  a  communitywide  pro- 
gram and  an  additional  913  had  carried 
out  projects  independently.  These  clubs 
had  distributed  to  youth  more  than  2 
million  copies  of  the  two  drug  education 
booklets  available  from  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national and,  in  addition  to  that,  dis- 
tributed nearly  4  million  copies  of  drug 
education  materials  available  from  other 
sources  or  produced  by  themselves. 

These  Kiwanis  Clubs  had  sponsored  a 
total  of  12,678  public  meetings  or  forums 
and  63,574  members  had  given  at  least 
1  hour  of  their  time  to  the  program- 

These  clubs  had  either  helped  to  ini- 
tiate, assisted  financially,  or  in  some 
other  way  significantly  supported:  685 
drop-in  centers,  764  hotlines,  164  metha- 
done maintenance  programs,  600  half- 
way houses,  and  1,843  other  counseling  or 
rehabilitation  programs. 

These  impressive  figures  do  not  even 
include  the  various  other  kinds  of  in- 
volvement of  Kiwanis  Clubs  in  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  purchase  of  books  for 
libraries,  billboards,  bumper  strips,  and 
so  forth.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the  substan- 
tial contribution  made  by  the  Kiwanis- 
sponsored  youth  organization,  the  Key 
Clubs,  and  Circle  K  Clubs,  on  more  than 
4,000  high  school  and  college  campuses, 
which  had  their  own  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion programs  or  cooperated  with  Ki- 
wanis Clubs  in  theirs. 

There  are  over  100  Kiwanis  Clubs  in 
my  own  home  State  and  according  to  Dr. 
Cecil  Cooper,  district  governor  of  ttie 
Carolinas  district,  and  Mr.  Carl  Hyatt, 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  for  the  district, 
90  percent  of  the  100  clubs  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  Operation  Drug  Alert. 

I  wish  I  could  site  them  all  individual- 
ly, but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they 
have  been  doing,  I  want  to  mention  just 
two  here. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  High  Point,  N.C., 
promoted  the  film  "Way  Out"  which  de- 
picts the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  There 
were  3,000  copies  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
booklet  "Deciding  About  Drugs"  and 
15,000  copies  of  the  article  "But  Mom — 
Everyone  Smokes  Pot,"  distributed  to 
schools,  shopping  centers,  and  business 
firms.  Under  Kiwanis  sponsorship.  Scott 
Ross,  former  New  York  disc  jockey 
and  drug  addict,  spoke  to  over  12,000 
people  at  public  meetings  in  the  com- 
munity, and  over  250,000  in  the  television 
viewing  audience  heard  Mr.  Ross  on 
three  special  taped  programs.  The  club 
actively  participated  in  the  formation 
of  the  High  Point  Drug  Task  Force,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  local  schools, 
churches,  parent-teacher,  civic,  and  pro- 
fessional groups. 

In  Goldsboro,  N.C.,  Operation  Drug 
Alert  Day  was  officially  proclaimed  by 
the  mayor,  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  there 
conducted  an  intensive  drug  education 
program  for  the  entire  commimity.  Three 
separate  assemblies  were  held  in  local 
schools  for  students  in  grades  6  through 
10,  and  a  meeting  for  the  general  public 
was  conducted  in  the  evening.  Each  of 
the  four  sessions  centered  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  former  drug  addict  and  pusher, 
backed  up  by  a  panel  of  experts;  3,000 
copies  of  an  educational  booklet  on  drugs 
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were  distributed  to  those  attending  the 
sessions. 

I  am  heartened  and  hopeful  for  our 
future  when  I  see  the  energy  and  ideals 
of  an  outstanding  organization  such  as 
Kiwanis  International  being  put  into 
action.  It  is  through  the  resourcefulness, 
drive,  and  commitment  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  private  citizens  that  we  are 
able  to  strengthen  the  present,  and  build 
our  tomorrows  on  a  sturdier  foundation. 

I  think  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what 
Kiwanis  International  is  really  all  about, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  a  few  of  its  stated 
objectives: 

To  cooperate  in  creating  and  main- 
taining that  sound  public  opinion  and 
high  idealism,  which  make  possible  the 
increase  of  righteousness,  justice,  patri- 
otism, and  good  will; 

To  develop,  by  precept  and  example,  a 
more  intelligent,  aggressive,  and  service- 
able citizenship;  and 

To  encourage  the  daily  living  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  all  human  relationships. 

I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  Kiwanians,  who  give  so  much  of 
their  time  and  of  themselves,  and  I  am 
proud  to  commend  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional for  the  fine  work  it  is  doing.  It 
is  a  very  special  honor  for  me  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  my  own 
hometown  of  Durham,  N.C.,  and  to  be  a 
part  of  this  worldwide  service  organiza- 
tion. 


SALT  PRIMER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUrORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  to- 
day's date  I  am  issuing  a  memorandum 
to  the  House  membership  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs 
which  deals  with  some  of  the  semantics 
and  some  of  the  substance  of  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks  and  such  agree- 
ment as  might  flow  therefrom.  Previous- 
ly I  had  asked  the  press  to  hcrfd  the  me- 
morandum for  release  until  Friday,  but 
I  have  cancelled  the  hold  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  will  not  be  meeting  any- 
more this  week  and  I  wanted  to  com- 
municate the  memorandum  to  colletigues 
this  week  by  means  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  The  document,  which  may 
prove  timely,  follows: 

Memorandum 
From:  Rep.  Craig  Hoamer,  Chairman,  OOP 

Task  Force  on  Nuclear  Affairs 
To:  House  Membership 
Subject:  SALT  Primer 

Superpower:  The  U.S.  or  U.S.S.R. 

SALT:  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  be- 
tween superpowers,  thus  SALT  Treaty. 

Strategic  Systems:  Defensive:  Anti-ball Is- 
tlc  Missile  (ABM) . 

Offensive:  Bombers,  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Mlasile  (ICBM),  Submarine  Launched 
BaUlstlc  MissUe  (SLBM) . 

Passive:  Civil  Defense,  hardening. 

NCA:  National  Command  Authority — the 
seat  of  governmental  authority. 

Note:  The  existing  Moscow  ABM  system  Is 
designed  to  protect  the  USSR's  NCA,  whereas 
the  U.S.  Safeguard  Installation  near  Omaha 
Is  designed  to  protect  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican strategic  retaliatory  force. 
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MRV:  Multiple  Re-entry  Vehicle — more 
than  one  warhead  to  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  rock- 
et, but  with  warheads  separately  pre-targeted 
and  not  thereafter  guided. 

MIRV:  Multiple  IndlvlduaUy  Oulded  Re- 
entry Vehicle — multiples  which  can  can  be 
individually  guided  to  various  targets,  take 
evasive  action,  etc. 

Warhead:  The  nuclear  bcsnb  components 
of  a  strategic  weapons  system. 

Throw  Weight:  The  total  weight  of  the 
warheads,  guidance  packages  and  associated 
payload  which  a  rocket  can  lift  or  "throw." 
The  heavier  the  throw  weight,  the  more 
megatons  an  Individual  ICBM,  SLBM  or  ABM 
can  be  assumed  to  carry. 

Strategic  Sufficiency:  A  capability  by  one 
superpower  to  survive  the  other's  surprise 
first  strike  nuclear  attack  with  sufficient  un- 
damaged strategic  power  remaining  to  re- 
taliate with  unacceptable  damage. 

Overkill:  Capabilities  obviously  in  excess 
of  sufficiency. 

Counter  Force  Strategic:  Targeting  of  one 
side's  strategic  weapons  against  the  other 
side's  strategic  forces. 

Counter  Value  Stratgey:  Targeting  against 
cities  and  productive  capacity. 

Vulnerability:  Subject  to  destruction  by 
surprise  attack;  I.e.,  a  manned  strategic 
bomber  down  for  repairs  at  a  known  air- 
base  Is  more  "vulnerable"  than  a  Poseidon 
submarine  patrolling  deep  under  the  high 
seas. 

National  Means  of  Inspection :  A  capability 
by  one  party  to  a  SALT  treaty  to  monitor 
the  other  side's  adherence  by  its  own  means, 
such  as  spies,  satellites,  etc. 

Quantitative  Limitations:  Restrictions  Im- 
posed by  an  arms  limitation  agreement  In 
terms  of  numbers  or  quantity. 

Qualitative  Limitations :  Restrictions 
which  have  to  do  with  yield,  accuracy,  num- 
ber of  MIRVs  and  other  qualitative  features 
of  an  arms  control  agreement. 

Note:  A  treaty  written  primarily  in  terms 
of  quantitative  limitations  could  inspire  rea- 
sonable confidence  inasmuch  as  national 
means  of  inspection  can  be  fairly  well  relied 
upon  to  monitor  it.  Contrast  a  treaty  written 
in  qualitative  terms  which  is  not  capable  of 
being  monitored  except  by  intrusive  inspec- 
tion which  is  not  allowed. 

MT:  Megaton — explosive  power  equivalent 
to  one  mlUlon  tons  of  TNT  (KT:  one  thous- 
and tons  equivalent) . 

Total  MT:  Aggregate  megatonnage  of  each 
superpower's  strategic  arsenal.  By  this  meas- 
ure the  Soviet  arsenal  exceeds  the  American 
arsenal. 

Equivalent  MT:  A  measure  of  destructive 
capability.  The  destructive  effect  of  an  ex- 
plosion diminishes  by  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Point  Zero.  Therefore  a  KT  yield 
closer  to  the  target  may  do  more  damage  than 
a  MT  yield  further  a«'ay.  Thus,  If  a  power  has 
smaller  yield  warheads,  but  has  more  of 
them,  or  can  deliver  them  more  accurately, 
or  both,  it  might  pack  an  equal  or  greater 
destructive  capability  than  a  power  with  very 
large  jrleld  warheads.  By  this  measure  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  arsenals  are  comparable. 

Note  ( 1 ) :  Thus  a  SALT  treaty  which  allows 
one  side  more  ICBMs  than  another  side  may 
still  not  be  lopsided.  The  total  number  of  one 
side's  individually  guided  warheads  nested 
within  fewer  ICBMs  may  add  up  to  as  many 
or  more  equivalent  MTs  of  destruction  than 
the  other  side's  larger  number  of  ICBMs 
packing  fewer  Individual  warheads.  Or,  the 
same  difference  may  result  from  variatlona 
in  each  side's  mix  of  total  ICBMs,  SLBMs, 
bombers,  varying  accuracies,  and  throw 
weights,  etc.,  etc. 

Note  (2) :  For  similar  reasons,  a  SALT 
treaty  which  allows  one  side  more  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  type  submarines  than  the  other  is 
not  necessarily  lopsided. 

Note  (3) :  What  Is  omitted  from  an  arms 
limitation  agreement  must  also  be  knowl- 
edgeably  noted  when  assessing  its  overall  ef- 
fect, i.e.,  such  things  as  no  limitations  on 
forward  baaed  systems  or  bombers,  etc. 
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Note  (4) :  Additional  factors  which  cannot 
be  Ignored  In  evaluating  superpower  rela- 
tive strength  Include  (a)  the  strategic  po- 
tentialities of  their  respective  allies — for  ex- 
ample, U.S.  allies  or  near  alliee  operate  nine 
Polaris-type  submarines  and  a  number  of 
strategic  bombers:  and,  (b)  the  strategic  po- 
tentialities of  U.S.  non-bomber  aircraft  sta- 
tioned at  overseas  bases  and  aboard  shlpe. 

MISCELLAMBOTTS     PACTOKS 

Forget  "strategic  superiority" — that  went 
out  with  the  Soviet  buildup  of  the  1960's 
which  could  not  have  been  stopped  short  of 
starting  a  pre-emptive  war. 

Strategic  relationships  need  not  be  calcu- 
lated In  shorter  than  five  year  spans  since 
their  size  and  complexity  Inhibits  rapid 
change.  In  this  light,  the  Interruption  of  one 
side's  arming  trend  has  great  arms  con- 
trol significance  because  It  actually  stops 
weapons  from  coming  Into  being.  Contrast 
the  situation  of  permitting  the  continuance 
of  R&O,  which  does  no  more  than  satisfy  one 
of  several  conditions,  for  weapons  to  be 
brought  into  being  at  some  indefinite  future 
time,  and  thus  has  considerably  less  sig- 
nificance. 

Within  a  specified  ceiling  on  strategic  sys- 
tems, the  replacement  of  individual  ICBM, 
SLBM,  etc.  units  by  qualitatively  improved 
units  can  be  permitted  without  Immediate 
cause  for  alarm  since  It  is  unlikely  to  upset 
mutual  sufficiency  as  quickly  as  the  opposite 
side  can  substitute  its  own  improved  replace- 
ments. Substitutions  tend  to  be  stabilizing 
since  they  retain  one's  confidence  in  one's 
own  capabilities. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  at  a  fast 
pace  without  reference  to  research  material. 
It  can  be  generally  depended  upon  as  to  con- 
cepts, reasonably  relied  upon  as  to  sut>stance, 
but  accuracy  of  detail  is  subject  to  memory. 

Tou  may  be  hearing  lots  of  "experts"  pon- 
tificating on  SALT  In  the  near  future  and 
since  most  are  unlikely  In  actually  to  be  ex- 
perts, take  It  with  a  grain  of  salt. 


AN  HONEST  REVIEW  OF  AMERICAN- 
SOVIET  UNION  SUMMIT  AGREE- 
MENTS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  nVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
segments  of  the  news  media,  the  aca- 
demic community,  various  business  lead- 
ers, and  others  are  hailing  the  potential 
agreements  that  are  proposed  to  be 
achieved  at  the  Moscow  summit  meeting 
as  major  steps  toward  "world  peace"  Be- 
fore the  American  public  is  again  misled 
into  hoping  for  more  than  is  possible — 
or  led  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
so-called  proposed  treaties — it  is.  In  my 
opinion,  highly  Important  to  review  the 
results — or  achievements — that  have  oc- 
curred from  past  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues,  and  especially  to  the  news 
media,  a  thoughtful  study  done  by  the 
staff  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  past  summit  meeting  agreements 
between  U.S.  Presidents  and  Soviet 
leaders.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
in  the  May  29  issue — page  29 — did  a  brief 
review  of  these  "accomplished  agree- 
ments" between  our  coimtry  and  Com- 
mimist  dictators.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  this  record  and  try  to  seriously 
consider  whether  any  agreements  com- 
ing out  of  a  Moscow  meeting  are  really 
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worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  writ- 
ten. The  record  follows: 
Sovirr  Recobd  in  26  SxrMMir  Agrexicents 
(Honored:  1 — Broken:  34) 

In  seven  summit  meetings  between  a  U.8. 
President  and  a  Soviet  leader,  26  agreements 
have  been  reached.  The  Soviets  have  violated 
24  of  those  25  agreements,  according  to  a 
staff  study  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Here  Is  their  record: 

1943.  At  Tehei^n,  In  a  meeting  with  British 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  U.  S. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Joseph 
Stalin  made  four  major  agreements.  Russia 
broke  all  of  them. 

1945.  At  Yalta,  In  another  wartime  Big 
Three  meeting,  Russia  entered  Into  six  major 
agreements,  of  which  five  were  violated.  "The 
only  pledge  kept  was  to  enter  the  war  against 
Japan — and  that  was  done  only  after  the  out- 
come was  decided. 

1946.  At  Potsdam,  where  President  Harry 
Truman  represented  U.  S.  In  a  summit  meet- 
ing after  Germany's  surrender,  Stalin  made 
14  major  agreements.  All  were  broken. 

1966.  At  Geneva,  in  a  Big  Four  meeting  In- 
cluding France,  Russia  agreed  that  Ger- 
many's reunification  problem  should  be  set- 
tled by  free  elections.  Moscow  later  refused 
to  permit  such  elections. 

No  hard  agreements  were  reached  at  thf 
last  three  summit  meetings — in  1969  when 
President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  met  with 
Nlktta  Khrushchev  in  Camp  David,  Md.;  In 
1961  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  met 
with  Krushchev  in  Vienna,  and  In  1967,  when 
Premier  Alexei  Kosygln  conferred  with  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  Olassboro,  N.  J. 

The  Russians  similarly  have  failed  to  ke^p 
many  other  International  agreements  with 
the  U.  S.  Examples: 

In  World  War  n,  the  Soviets  promised 
Western  allies  they  were  seeking  no  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  But  Russia  by  1948 
controlled  11  coimtrles — plus  East  Ger- 
many— and  760  million  people. 

Russia  repeatedly  promised  the  U.  S.  be- 
tween 1942  and  1946  that  It  would  guarantee 
freedom  and  free  elections  In  Hungary,  Biil- 
garia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 
All  those  countries  wound  up  with  Com- 
munist dictatorships. 

The  Kremlin  pledged  to  repatriate  World 
War  n  prisoners,  but  Instead  sent  millions 
of  them  to  slave-labor  camps. 

Russia  gave  the  U.  S.  a  promise  that  Korea 
would  be  free  and  Independent — then  set  up 
a  Communist  government  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country  and  masterminded  an 
attempt  to  Invade  and  conquer  the  rest  of 
Korea.  That  broken  promise  cost  of  the  lives 
of  33,629  Americans. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  traveled  to 
New  York  In  1946  and  repeated  a  previous 
Kremlin  promise  that  the  Danube  River 
would  be  opened  to  free  navigation  and 
trade.  Today,  the  lower  Danube,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  Is  still  a  controlled  Communist 
waterway. 

The  Soviet  Union  promised  the  U.8.  that  It 
would  treat  Germany  as  one  country  after 
World  War  II — then  sealed  off  its  occupation 
zone,  turned  It  Into  a  separate  country  and 
Is  now  seeking  to  make  Germany's  division 
permanent. 

Russia's  promise  of  free  travel  between 
Berlin  and  the  West  has  been  broken  re- 
peatedly. Outstanding  examples  of  this  were 
the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948-1949  and  the  1961 
construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Russia  repeatedly  assured  the  U.8.  In  1962 
that  the  arms  build-up  In  Communist  Cuba 
was  purely  defensive  In  character — ^then 
secretly  put  In  offensive  missiles  aimed  at  the 
U.S.  When  this  action  was  met  by  a  firm  U.8. 
challenge  and  naval  blockade.  Russia  prom- 
ised to  remove  the  missiles. 

Faced  with  Russia's  long  history  of  break- 
ing agreements,  the  U.S.  attempted  a  tacit 
rather  than  a  formal  agreement  to  halt  nu- 
clear testing  In  1968.  In  1961  the  Soviets 
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broke  this  understanding  and  resumed  test- 
ing. 

In  signing  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  In 
1969,  Russia  promised  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  work  toward  disarnuunent. 
Instead.  Russia  accelert^ted  Its  missiles  con- 
struction, overtook  the  UJ3.  and  Is  now  chal- 
lenging In  almost  every  category  of  nuclear 
weaponry. 

In  1970  Russia  approved  of  a  U.S.  cease-fire 
plan  In  the  Middle  East,  then  helped  Egypt 
violate  It  by  moving  SA-2  and  8A-3  antiair- 
craft missiles  up  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Other  coimtrles.  as  well  as  the  U.S.,  have 
learned  by  experience  that  they  could  not 
rely  on  agreements  with  the  Kremlin.  Ex- 
amples: 

In  Joining  the  League  of  Nations  In  1934, 
Russia  pledged  not  to  resort  to  war.  In  1939. 
Russia  was  expelled  from  the  League  for  acts 
of  aggression.  Including  the  invasion  of 
Poland  and  Finland — ^both  countries  with 
which  Moscow  had  signed  treaties  of  non- 
aggression. 

In  violation  of  nonaggresslon  pacts,  Russia 
Invaded  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  in 
1940  and  Incorporated  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 


ILLINOIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   IU.INOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot 
of  water  has  been  going  under  the  bridge 
this  spring,  so  that  the  questions  which 
I  sent  to  my  constituents  in  March  have 
answers  which  must  now  be  interpreted 
in  a  new  light.  I  refer  principally  to  the 
question  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the 
14th  Congressional  District  in  Illinois 
are  united  in  their  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  war,  but  can't  agree  which  door  leads 
to  the  exit. 

"nils  questionnaire  was  sent  to  80,384 
postal  patrons,  and  7,065  of  them  were 
returned.  This  is  a  little  less  than  9  per- 
cent, one  of  the  best  returns  in  2  or  3 
years. 

The  higher  returns  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  both  husbands 
and  wives  could  make  their  replies. 

(The  questionnaire  follows:) 

QUKSnONNAnZ 

A  quick  summary  of  the  most  popular  an- 
swers: 

1.  How  to  get  out  of  Vietnam:  48  per  cent 
said  to  follow  our  present  course  of  gradual 
withdrawal,  contingent  upon  a  stable  South- 
Vietnam,  able  to  defend  Its  pe(^le;  and  upon 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  The  New  Economic  Policy:  Only  13  per 
cent  believe  It  Is  working  well,  the  rest  being 
divided  between  "mediocre"  and  "unsatis- 
factory." 

3.  Amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and  deserters: 
42  per  cent  want  trials  for  all  who  have 
avoided  military  service;  only  6  per  cent  want 
unconditional  amnesty. 

4.  Priorities  (that  Is,  where  should  the 
federal  government  spend  more?  and  where 
less?) :  The  least  popular  programs  are  farm 
subsidies,  foreign  aid  and  space  exploration. 
The  most  popular  are  crime  prevention,  med- 
ical and  drug  research,  and  protection  of 
the  environment. 

6.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  crippling 
transportation  strikes:  83  per  cent  favor  It. 

6.  The  new  his-and-hers  format:  82  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  86  per  cent  of  the 
women  replying  prefer  It. 
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On  the  War,  the  questionnaire  asked: 
Which   statement   most   closely   approxi- 
mates your  position  on  the  War  In  Vietnam? 

a.  Our  present  program:  Withdrawal  by 
stages,  contingent  upon  a  stable  South  Viet- 
nam, able  to  defend  its  pe<q;>le;  and  upon 
the  return  of  oxir  prisoners  of  war.  Preferred 
by  60  per  cent  of  the  men,  46  per  cent  of  the 
women,  48  per  cent  of  the  total. 

b.  A  date  certain:  Agree  to  withdraw  by  a 
specified  time,  contingent  only  upon  release 
of  our  prisoners  and  the  safe  departure  <tf 
our  troops.  Preferred  by  33  per  cent  of  men, 
40  per  cent  of  women,  37  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

c.  A  play  for  victory:  Greater  military  and 
naval  pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  Preferred 
by  6  per  cent  of  men,  3  per  cent  of  wcmien, 
4  per  cent  of  total. 

d.  Get  out:  Withdraw  uncondltlonaUy  and 
stop  all  help  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Preferred  by  11  per  cent  of  men, 
women  and  total. 

The  second  question  asked:  How  do  you 
rate  the  New  Economic  Policy?  That  Is,  has 
Phase  n  succeeded  in  slowing  Inflation? 

a.  Good — 16  per  cent  of  men,  10  per  cent 
of  women,  13  per  cent  of  total. 

b.  Mediocre — 49  per  cent  of  men,  46  per 
cent  of  women,  47  per  cent  of  total. 

c.  Unsatisfactory — 36  per  cent  of  men,  44 
per  cent  of  women,  40  per  cent  of  total. 

Respondents  were  given  a  choice  of  four 
preferences  on  amnesty.  Which  statement 
most  nearly  approximates  your  opinion 
about  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
serters? 

a.  No  general  amnesty:  trials  for  all  who 
have  avoided  military  service — 47  per  cent  of 
men.  37  per  cent  of  women,  42  per  cent  of 
total. 

b.  Require  the  most  flagrant  violators  to 
stand  trial  and  face  possible  prison;  but 
amnesty  for  most  who  agree  to  some  form 
of  public  service  for,  say,  two  or  three 
years — 26  per  cent  of  men,  29  per  cent  of 
women,  28  per  cent  of  total. 

c.  Amnesty  for  all  who  agree  to  some  type 
of  military  or  civilian  service  for  a  specified 
period  of  time — 21  per  cent  of  men,  27  per 
cent  of  women,  24  per  cent  of  total. 

d.  Unconditional  amnesty  and  pardon — 
6  per  cent  of  men,  women  and  total. 

Twelve  categories  of  federal  spending 
were  listed  in  the  questionnaire,  asking 
citizens  to  express  their  preferences.  Repre- 
sentative Erienbom  said  that,  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  variations  between  men  and 
women  were  so  slight  that  the  effort  to 
distinguish  between  them  was  abandoned. 
Here  is  the  phrasing  of  the  question: 
Federal  spending  involves  your  tax  dol- 
lars. Should  we  spend  more  In  the  following 
categories?  Or  less?  Or  the  same? 

|tn  percent] 

Mora       Less       Same 


a.  Aid  to  the  poor 23 

b.  Consumer  protection 50 

c.  Crime  prevention  and  control 69 

d.  Defense  (other  than  Vietnam) 21 

e.  Education,  Federal  aid 45 

f.  Environmental  protection 62 

c.  Farm  program 11 

n.  Foreign  aid 4 

i.  Healthcare.... 45 

j.  Mass  transportation 51 

K.  Medical  and  dro(  research 65 

1.  Spac«  exploration 12 


Those  responding  to  the  questlonnalFe 
could  answer  "Yes,"  "No,"  or  "Undecided" 
to  the  question:  Do  you  favor  compulsory 
arbitration  of  strikes  In  the  transportation 
Industries? 

The  men's  ansvirers  were  86  per  cent  yes, 
9  per  cent  no,  and  6  per  cent  undecided. 

The  women's  replies  were  82  per  cent  yes, 
7  per  cent  no,  and  11  per  cent  undedlded. 

The  totals  were  83-8-9. 


34 

43 

14 

36 

4 

27 

39 

40 

22 

33 

10 

28 

51 

38 

83 

13 

16 

39 

20 

29 

7 

28 

55 

33 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  final  question  was  concerned  vrlth 
the  space  tot  two  replies  to  the  questions: 

Formerly,  my  questionnaires  had  space 
for  only  one  answer,  the  presiimptlon  lieing 
that  husband  and  wife  usually  agree.  This 
time,  there  is  space  for  both  husband  and 
wife  to  be  heard.  How  do  you  like  the  In- 
novation? 

Said  Erienbom:  "This  is  one  question 
wliich  never  shoiUd  have  been  asked."  The 
answers: 

a.  Liked  the  old  way  better — 2  per  cent  of 
men,  2  per  cent  of  women,  and  2  per  cent 
of  total. 

b.  It  makes  no  difference — 16  per  cent  of 
men,  12  per  cent  of  women,  14  per  cent  of 
total. 

c.  Like  the  new  format  better — 82  per 
cent  of  men,  86  per  cent  of  women,  84  per 
cent  of  total. 

The  questionnaires  were  maUed  March  20. 
Most  were  returned  by  March  30,  all  were  in 
by  April  10. 

The  North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  started  March  31,  and  the  Amer- 
ican bombing  of  the  North  followed  almost 
immediately. 


SlX'i'EEN-INCH  SHELLS:  THE  LAST 
THING  THE  LAOTIAN  VILLAaES 
NEED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CAUrOXNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ap- 
pears the  Military  Establishment  is  de- 
veloping fantasies  of  taking  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey  out  of  mothballs  and 
sending  it  to  Vietnam.  The  Idea  is  that 
the  battleship's  16-lnch  main  batteries 
can  throw  shells  as  heavy  as  Volkswagens 
23  miles.  With  modifications,  the  range 
of  the  guns  could  be  extended  to  the 
point  where  the  battleship  could  lob 
shells  all  the  way  across  the  narrow  part 
of  Vietnam  into  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  evident  by 
now  that  the  answer  to  our  problems  in 
Southeast  Asia  does  not  lie  in  greater 
firepower.  If  it  did,  we  would  have  won 
long  ago. 

We  have  dropped  three  times  the  ton- 
nage of  bombs  on  these  primitive  little 
countries  as  we  dropped  in  both  theaters 
of  World  War  n  combined.  We  have  used 
our  heaviest  bombers,  our  hottest  fight- 
ers, and  our  best  small  arms  in  Immense 
quantities. 

We  have  shelled  out  more  than  $150 
billion,  more  than  10  times  the  $5.26  bil- 
lion the  Defense  Department  says  North 
Vietnam  has  received  from  all  outside 
sources  combined,  even  allowing  a  two- 
for-one  correction  for  the  lower  cost  of 
production  in  Communist  countries. 

The  challenge  lies  now  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Such  that  they  can  show  their 
allegiance  and  determination  under 
Vietnamization,  I  think  the  United  States 
should  now  phase  down,  not  phase  up; 
the  Vietnamese  destiny  idiould  now  be 
up  to  the  people. 

We  would  be  foolish  to  Increase  our 
firepower.  While  firepower  cannot  win 
the  war,  it  ctui  go  a  long  way  toward 
losing  the  peace.  The  Vietnamese  still 
speak  with  bitterness  of  November  23, 
1946,  when  a  French  cruiser  sailed  Into 
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Haiphong  harbor  and  spent  the  night 
dropping  shells  into  the  city,  killing 
20,000. 

Now  we  are  considering  doing  the  same 
thing.  But,  instead  of  5-inch  guns,  we 
would  use  16-inchers.  Instead  of  bom- 
barding for  one  night,  we  would  do  it  for 
months  or  years.  Instead  of  shelling  one 
city,  we  would  shell  all  of  Vietnam  and 
part  of  Laos  as  well. 

If  we  want  the  eventual  governments 
in  these  countries  to  be  neutralist  and 
free  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  domination, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  counterproduc- 
tive course  than  introduction  of  a  battle- 
ship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
sert an  article  favoring  activation  of  the 
New  Jersey.  The  article,  from  the  current 
issue  of  Armed  Forces  Journal,  is  by 
Robert  Heinl.  Mr.  Heinl's  previous  col- 
umn was  devoted  to  the  thesis  that  the 
Army  is  discriminating  against  high- 
ranking  West  Pointers  by  making  them 
bear  an  unfair  share  of  the  blame  for 
atrocities  in  Vietnam.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Heinl  deserves  credit  for  imagination. 

The  article  follows: 

RiTUBNiNC  "New  Jebset"  to  Vietnam  Wili. 
Savx  Plamxs,  PnxjTS,  Monxt 

(By  Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.) 

It  is  a  pity  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  Navy 
Secretary  Chafee,  and  several  admirals  (no- 
tably including  ex-Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions D.  L.  McDonald)  who  blackballed  the 
battleship  Neto  Jersey  Into  premature  retire- 
ment or  stubbornly  roadblocked  Its  activa- 
tion weren't  sitting  along  the  DMZ  last  week 
when  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  our  air 
power  was  either  grounded  or  blinded. 

In  those  grim  first  days  of  the  communist 
Easter  offensive,  all  the  U.S.  firepower  we 
had  along  the  DMZ  amounted  to  a  pickup 
assortment  of  sandlot  fire-support  ships 
from  a  VS.  Navy  which  (unlike  the  Rus- 
sians) turned  Its  back  on  the  gtin  as  a 
modem  weapon,  and  shovelled  the  New 
Jersey  Into  mothballs  because  battleships 
don't  sit  well  with  the  Navy's  notions  of  pro- 
fessional Image. 

The  situation — during  the  first  five  days 
grave,  critical,  de8{>erate,  were  some  of  the 
adjectives  that  correctly  described  It — was  a 
classic  one  for  Naval  giinfire. 

Major  enemy  units  in  massed  formation, 
columns  of  armor,  trucks,  supplies,  were 
streaming  southward  along  a  coastal  plain, 
flanks  wide  open  to  warships  offshore,  hard- 
ly an  American  airplane  flying — and  what 
was  the  Seventh  Fleet  able  to  produce? 

Not  much. 

The  puny  gunfire-support  force  (maybe 
detachment  is  a  better  word:  "force"  might 
be  misleading)  amounted  (and  still 
amounts)  to  one  ancient  1943-modeI  light 
cruiser  stripped  of  three-fourths  of  her  12 
original  40-year-old  6-lnch  guns;  and  five 
assorted  destroyers,  mostly  World  War  n 
vintage,  mounting  6-inch  guns  dating  from 
the  mld-1930's. 

The  total  broadside  (weight  of  fire)  of  the 
above  ships — which  in  the  crunch  proved 
unable,  despite  valiant  efforts,  even  to  stop 
Russian-model  amphibious  light  tanks  from 
crossing  the  Cua  Viet  river  under  their 
gims — amounts  in  aggregate  to  less  than  one 
ton,  1,455  pounds  to  be  fairly  exact. 

The  longest-range  gun  the  Navy  had  (and 
has)  on  the  DMZ  was  aboard  one  modem 
destroyer — the  5-lnch  64  caliber  gun  that 
fires  a  76-pound  shell  over  12  miles. 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing  feeble  ca- 
pabilities, the  New  Jersey'B  comparable 
broadside — primarily  nine  mighty  16-lnch 
guns,  largest  in  the  world — amounts  to  a  \ 
little  over  nine  tons  (18,300  pounds).  With 
thOM  same   big   guns,  the   battleship   can 
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throw  a  shell  that  weighs  more  than  a  Volks- 
wagen complete  with  accessories,  over  33 
miles. 

Put  In  other  terms,  our  one  battleship 
(which  Mssrs.  Laird,  Chaffee,  and  their  sub- 
altern admirals  hastily  deployed  home  from 
Vietnam  In  1969  to  the  mothball  fleet  at  Bre- 
merton, Washington)  would  have  had  about 
13  times  the  firepower  and  double  the  range 
of  the  said  little  aggregation  of  ships  the  Navy 
was  able  to  scrape  up  in  this  direst  emergency 
of  the  war. 

To  modernize  and  activate  the  New  Jersey 
(as  well  as  to  accuratlze  Its  fire-control  sys- 
tem for  the  pinpoint  bombardment  shooting 
we  so  badly  needed  last  week  and  this  one, 
too)  cost  $21 -million. 

SIX  DOWNED  PHANTOMS 

For  921 -million,  you  have  Just  about  the 
price  of  ten  B-52  strikes,  or  of  six  downed 
Phantoms,  not  Including  the  added  cost  and 
agony  of  12  more  hostage  American  POW's 
assuming  anyone  walks  away  from  the 
crashes. 

In  terms  of  operating  costs,  It  would  have 
cost  the  Navy  20-25  percent  more  money  to 
keep  the  New  Jersey  on  the  active  list  than 
it  does  to  operate  the  USS  Oklahoma  City, 
the  one  cruiser  (with  three  pitiful  6-lnch 
guns)  now  off  the  DMZ. 

The  Oklahoma  City's  total  broadside  Is  425, 
pounds,  part  of  which  can  reach  about  11 
miles.  For  25  percent  more,  we  could  have 
had  the  New  Jersey  (18,300  pounds,  23  miles 
range),  which  at  this  Juncture  of  events 
might  seem  to  have  been  a  considerably 
better  bargain. 

In  1967,  when  the  late  Sen.  Richard  Russell 
and  other  members  of  Congress  forced  former 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and  an  avia- 
tion-dominated Navy  hierarchy  Into  bringing 
back  the  New  Jersey  from  mothballs.  It  lay 
within  the  Navy's  power  to  more  than  double 
the  range  of  the  battleship's  l&-inch  guns. 

SECRET  DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  cost  of  two  shot-down  Phantoms, 
the  Navy  covild  have  pushed  a  development 
(since  proven  with  brilliant  success  for  the 
eight-Inch  guns  of  the  cruiser  St.  Paul)  that 
would  have  enabled  the  New  Jersey  to  shoot 
Its  big  guns  all  the  way  to  Iaob. 

That  this  still  secret  (though  simple  and 
Inexpensive)  development  was  not  quickly 
and  energetically  applied  to  the  New  Jersey 
reflected  the  die-hard  reslstence  of  carrier- 
minded  admirals  who  abominated  the  effi- 
cient, cost-effective  old  battleship  as  a  sym- 
bolic put-down  to  their  costly  way  of  war- 
fare. 

Wouldn't  It  make  sound  military — let  alone 
money — sense  to  reactivate  the  already  mod- 
ernized and  pald-for  New  Jersey  and  keep 
her  with  the  Seventh  Fleet  until  every  Ameri- 
can is  out  of  Vietnam  and  Hanoi  has  finally 
learned  that  she  cannot  smash  her  way  Into 
the  south? 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  CHANGES 
STAND  ON  CRIME  DEATH  BENEFIT 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  author  of  H.R.  12629.  which 
has  21  cosponsors  among  the  Members 
of  this  House,  I  am  highly  pleased  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  a  significant  de- 
velopment with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion, which  occurred  only  this  morning 
and  which,  apparently,  has  greatly  Im- 
proved the  prospects  for  approval  of  this 
measure  by  the  Congress. 
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The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Richard  Poff,  appeared  as 
the  first  witness  before  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
as  this  panel  opened  hearings  on  a  num- 
ber of  bills,  including  Mr.  Poff's  as 
well  as  my  own,  that  would  authorize 
payment  of  a  $50,000  death  benefit  to 
the  family  survivors  of  certain  public 
officials  who  get  killed  in  line  of  duty. 
Until  this  morning,  Mr.  Poff's  bill,  H.R. 
9139,  was  known  as  the  Police  Officers 
Benefit  Act  of  1971.  However,  the  gentle- 
man asked  Uiat  his  bill  be  amended  and 
assigned  a  new  title — the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1971.  The  amend- 
ment would  extend  eligibility  for  the 
death  benefit  beyond  the  families  of  po- 
lice officers  to  those  of  other  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  firemen,  and  court  and  cor- 
rectional personnel. 

As  my  colleagues  here  know.  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  legislation  of  this  kind 
and,  in  fact,  I  introduced  H.R.  12629  in 
order  to  move  us  toward  this  goal.  The 
main  difference  between  the  original  ver- 
sion of  Mr.  Porr's  bill  and  the  measure  1 
had  offered  was  that  mine  was  broader 
in  terms  of  coverage.  With  the  amend- 
ments introduced  by  Mr.  Poff,  the  prin- 
cipal distinction  between  the  two  bills 
may  now  be  viewed  as  having  been  rec- 
onciled. 

Because  of  Mr.  Popf's  high  rank  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  because  he  has 
so  ably  presented  the  administration 
point  of  view  on  other  occasions,  I  am 
assuming  that  he  spoke  for  the  adminis- 
tration this  morning  when  he  offered  his 
amendment.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  this 
action  reflects  a  significant  change  of 
posture  by  the  administration,  which 
earlier  had  opposed  the  inclusion  of  fire- 
men in  death  benefit  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  "by  and  large,  they  are  not 
the  victims  of  felonious  assaults,"  ac- 
cording to  testimony  given  earlier  at  a 
Senate  hearing  by  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman.  That  official,  Mr.  Richard 
Velde  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  h£ui  also  warned  that 
inclusion  of  firemen  in  the  le^lation 
would  open  the  door  for  inclusion  of  oth- 
er officials — such  as  court  and  correc- 
tional personnel — and  that  this  make  the 
program  too  expensive.  I  gather,  then, 
that  the  administration  has  now  decided 
that  to  do  this  very  thing  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  improving  the 
morale  of  public  officials  whose  duties 
place  them  in  hazardous  proximity  to 
criminals. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Poff  and  the 
administration  for  taking  this  new  ap- 
proach. I  said  this  in  my  own  testimony 
this  morning  before  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  want  to  reiterate  it  here  before  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  hope  that  we 
will  move  speedily  now  towsu-d  enactment 
of  this  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  will  help  to  bring  some  peace 
of  mind  to  the  Nation's  crimefighters  by 
assuring  them  that  their  families  will 
be  taken  care  of.  at  least  financially, 
should  tragedy  strike. 

There  remains  one  important  distinc- 
tion between  my  bill  and  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  administration  bill.  The  lat- 
ter authorizes  the  death  benefit  only 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  deceased 
public  official  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
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felonious  assault.  H.R.  12629  authorizes 
automatic  payment  of  the  death  benefit, 
whatever  the  cause  of  death.  I  shall 
continue  to  advocate  my  own  bill  be- 
cause I  fear  that,  otherwise,  payments 
will  not  be  made  to  families  when  a  kill- 
ing results  indirectly  from  some  criminal 
act.  For  example,  a  policeman  who  is 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  while 
answering  a  call  for  assistance  is  just 
as  much  the  victim  of  a  crime,  in  my 
opinion,  as  the  policeman  who  gets  shot. 
Similarly,  a  fireman  who  loses  his  life 
while  working  at  the  scene  of  an  arson, 
or  while  answering  a  false  alarm,  is  also 
imdoubtedly  the  victim  of  a  crime.  My 
legislation  would  cost  more  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  my  feeling,  from 
contacts  with  my  constituents,  is  that  the 
taxpayers  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
this  extra  burden  which,  relatively 
speaking,  is  not  large. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  testimony  I  gave  this 
morning  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

Statemekt  of  Congressman  James  V.  Stan- 
ton Before  House  Judiciabt  StTBCOMMrr- 
TEE  No.  1,  May  24, 1972 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  this  opportxtnity  to  appetu'  be- 
fore  you  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Safety, 
Criminal  Justice  and  Correctional  Personel 
Benefits  Act  (HR  11993,  HR  12629),  of  which 
I  am  the  author  and  to  which  21  of  our  col- 
leagues have  added  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

While  this  bill  Is  similar  to  others  now  un- 
der consideration  by  this  panel — In  that  It 
would  pay  a  $50,000  indemnity  to  the  family 
survivors  of  certain  public  servants  who  lose 
their  lives  In  the  line  of  duty — Its  distin- 
guishing feature  \s  the  larger  numbw  of  per- 
sons that  It  covers.  It  Insures  not  only  the 
families  of  policemen  and  policewomen  but 
also  the  families  of  firemen,  all  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  all  public  officials  with 
duties  that  Involve  them  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  Specified  in  the  bill,  on  Page 
3,  Line  12,  arc  "police,  sheriffs,  deputy  sher- 
iffs, highway  patrolmen,  firemen,  parole  and 
probation  officers,  investigatory  and  correc- 
tional personnel,  alcoholic  beverage  control 
agents,  judges,  magistrates,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  other  officers  of  the  court." 

The  reasons  that  justify  our  launching 
such  a  program  in  the  first  place — whether 
it  be  a  narrow  one  limited  only  to  policemen 
and  perhaps  a  few  others,  or  the  broader 
programs  that  I  advocate  most  strongly — 
have  already  been  outlined  for  you  by  earlier 
witnesses.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  our  time  that 
persons  whose  professional  duties  place  them 
in  proximity  with  criminals  are.  more  and 
more,  finding  their  lives  imperiled.  The  most 
current  annual  figures  available — and  these 
pertEUn  to  law  enforcement  officers  alone — 
I  quote  from  the  1970  Uniform  Crime  Report 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — are 
as  follows : 

"During  1970.  100  law  enforcement  officers 
were  killed  by  felonious  criminal  action.  This 
is  a  16  percent  increase  over  1969,  when  86 
law  enforcement  officers  were  slain.  During 
the  period  1961-1970  (10  years)  633  officers 
were  murdered.  The  average  number  of  police 
officers  slain  was  59  a  year  during  the  period 
1961-1969.  Specifically,  there  were  37  killed 
in  1961;  48  in  1962;  55  In  1963;  67  In  1964; 
S3  In  1965:  57  In  1966;  76  in  1967;  64  In  1968; 
86  In  1969;  and  100  In  1970." 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  1971  was 
an  even  worse  year.  In  Its  first  nine  months, 
112  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed 
around  the  country. 

Why  should  this  be  a  matter  of  federal 
concern?  Because,  to  begin  with,  state  and 
local  death  benefits  for  this  purpose  are  un- 
even across  the  natVon— «nd,  in  fact,  as  of 
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October,  1970,  there  were  18  states  tluit 
provided  no  financial  assistance  at  aU  to 
the  svirvlvois  of  law  enforcement  officers.  We 
need  uniformity,  assurance  of  coverage  and 
adequate  benefits. 

But  even  more  to  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
through  this  Congress  has  already  asserted 
an  Interest  in  the  efficient  operatl<Mi  of  state 
and  local  agencies  dealing  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  judicial  and  correctional  proc- 
esses. We  have  done  this  through  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  which  is  an  instrument  for  dispensing 
several  categories  of  federal  aid  to  these 
agencies.  If  we  are  Interested,  then — ^to  cite 
Just  one  example — In  raising  the  educational 
level  of  police,  court  and  correctional  person- 
nel, then  surely  It  follows  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  morale  of  these  public 
officials.  And  I  submit  that  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  we  can  make  to 
their  morale  In  these  lawless  and  troubled 
times  is  to  assure  them  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  concerned  about  their  welfare  and 
that  of  their  families  that  their  government 
stands  behind  them  as  they  risk  their  Uvea 
In  the  course  of  performing  their  routine 
duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  this  same  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  which 
gives  us  the  rationale  for  extending  the 
death  benefits  included  In  these  separate 
bills  beyond  law  enforcement  officials  so  that 
they  cover  also  court  and  correctional  per- 
sonnel. Underlying  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  safety  of  our 
citizens  depends  as  much  on  the  successful 
operation  of  the  courts  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions as  It  does  on  the  efficient  operation 
of  police  departments.  In  other  words, 
judges,  prosecutors,  probation  and  parole  of- 
ficers and  prison  guards  play  a  role  that  Is 
on  a  par  with — and  in  no  way  secondary  to — 
the  role  played  by  police  officers  In  protect- 
ing the  public.  Therefore,  It  would  be  a  refu- 
tation of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  If  we  were  to 
amend  it  here — as  these  several  bills.  Includ- 
ing mine,  propose  to  do— and  restrict  the  new 
benefits  offered  to  policemen  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  other  of- 
ficials feel  the  need  for  coverage — and  In  fact 
do  need  It.  To  Include  them  in  the  legisla- 
tion Is  no  mere  act  of  appeasement  or  fri- 
volity. In  California,  in  the  case  In  which 
Angela  Davis  Is  a  defendant,  we  have  seen  the 
kUIlng  of  a  jurist — Judge  Harold  Haley  of 
the  Marin  County  Co\irt.  In  New  York  State, 
there  was  the  Attica  prison  riot  in  which  sev- 
eral guards  lost  their  lives.  And,  more  re- 
cently. In  nearby  Maryland,  Governor  Wallace 
was  shot,  and  an  Alabama  state  trooper  and 
a  Secret  Serviceman  assigned  to  him  were 
also  struck  by  bullets.  If  these  incidents  show 
anything  at  all,  It  is  that  no  public  official 
today  is  safe — and  therefore  they  should 
know  that  they  need  feel  no  anxiety  about 
the  security  of  their  families  if  tragedy 
strikes. 

StatemenU  I  have  received  from  local  of- 
ficials since  my  Introdtictlcm  of  this  bill  show 
clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  persons  do 
experience  anxiety.  For  example.  Judge  Wal- 
ter Whltlatch  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Ju- 
venile Court  summed  up  the  situation  In  his 
court  when  he  wrote  to  me:  ".  .  .  When  one 
considers  the  deranged,  angry,  hostile  Indi- 
viduals, youth  and  adults,  who  dally  come 
before  the  Coiul;  there  Is  Just  no  way  to  be- 
little the  very  dangerous  situation  of  the 
judge  who  must  rule  on  the  cases  of  these 
individuals." 

John  Flanagan,  Bailiff  of  the  Cleveland 
Municipal  Court,  reinforced  this  view,  writ- 
ing: "In  this  age,  when  reason  and  under- 
standing of  the  Judicial  processes  are  sadly 
lacking,  a  guarantee  of  financial  survival 
must  be  considered  for  dependents  of  court 
attaches." 
Probation  officials  are  confronted  with  a 
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similar  situation.  As  John  Alden,  probation 
oflleer  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Juvenile 
Court,  pointed  out:  "Assaults  which  have  oe- 
cuned  on  our  people  and  incipient  threats  in 
the  form  of  concealed  weapons  taken  from 
juveniles  and  adults  worry  staff  In  direct  con- 
tact with  an  Increasingly  militant  public.  Our 
direct  service  to  probationers  and  in  neglect 
cases  has  been  affected  by  underlying  fears 
our  probation  officers  have  expressed  fw 
their  safety." 

David  Rogers  of  the  Ohio  Adult  Parole 
Authority  wrote:  "As  you  have  Indicated,  the 
Criminal  Justice  System  Is  not  only  composed 
of  policemen.  There  are  others:  Parole  and 
Probation  Officers,  Investigatory  and  Correc- 
tional personnel,  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Agents,  Judges,  Magistrates,  and  Officers  of 
the  Court  whose  role  Is  providing  protection 
to  this  great  nation  and  all  that  It  stands 
for." 

Now  as  to  firemen,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
should  they  be  Included  In  this  program? 
Some  would  say  that  firemen  are  not,  after 
all,  law  enforcement  officers,  nor  are  they  part 
of  the  criminal  Justice  apparatus.  Others  say 
that  firemen  do  not  need  the  coverage. 

For  example,  Richard  Velde,  Associate  Ad- 
nilnlstrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  told  a  Senate  judiciary 
subcommittee  last  November  30:  "By  and 
large,  they  (the  firemen)  are  not  victims  of 
felonious  assaults."  I  take  strong  exception 
to  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  more  firemen  will 
have  to  lose  their  lives,  or  be  wounded,  or 
be  shot  at,  or  become  the  target  of  rocks 
and  other  missiles,  before  the  administration 
will  bring  Itself  to  admit  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  may  safely  be  defined  as  "felo- 
nious assaults"?  I,  for  one — and  I  am  cer- 
tain this  Is  true  of  most  of  my  colleagues 
here — became  convinced  of  this  fact  a  long 
time  ago.  I  have  statistics  which  I  am  about 
to  produce  but  I  want  to  say  first  that,  long 
before  I  obtained  these  figures,  I  was  aware 
of  what  what  was  happening.  In  fact,  vir- 
tually every  citizen  knows  this.  Is  It  possible 
that  the  administration  Is  Ignorant  of  what 
is  going  on? 

As  a  citizen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  know 
that  about  a  dozen  bullets  were  sent  crashing 
Into  a  fire  station  at  East  105th  Street  and 
Superior  Avenue  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
I  know  that  the  men  working  out  of  that 
station  were  returning  from  a  false  alarm  a 
short  time  afterward  and  were  fired  at  four 
times  by  snipers.  I  know  that  a  fire  station 
at  East  66th  Street  and  Chester  Avenue  twice 
became  the  target  of  snipers,  the  first  assavilt 
occurring  while  two  firemen  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  In  front  of  the  station.  I  know 
that  firemen  working  out  of  the  station  at 
East  7gth  and  Holton  Avenue  were  stoned 
when  they  responded  to  still  another  alarm. 
I  know  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1970,  In  Cincinnati,  the  station 
house  of  Engine  Company  No.  82  came  imder 
attack  by  machine  guns.  Two  firemen  were 
wounded  by  rapid  bursts  of  gunfire  through 
the  plate  glass  windows  of  a  closed  door  at 
the  station.  Fireman  Tom  Donovan  was  shot 
In  the  left  arm.  Fire  Lieutenant  John  Ham- 
mersmith was  hit  twice  in  the  right  leg.  Thib, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  an  unprovoked  assault. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Velde  gave  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  statement  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Firefighters.  This  statement  as- 
serted: 

"The  Federal  Oovemment's  own  investiga- 
tion Into  the  loss  of  life  and  injury  during 
the  riots  of  Watts,  Detroit,  Newark  and  Cleve- 
land showed  that  firefighters  suffered  more 
casualties  than  police  officers." 

One  year  ago,  a  House  judiciary  subcom- 
mittee was  advised  by  this  same  organiza- 
tion: 
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"Any  discussion  of  flreflghtlng  today  must 
Include  acknowledgement  of  a  new  hazard. 
Fire  fighters  are  prime  targets — sitting 
ducks — to  those  who  foment  and  promote 
civil  disorders.  Virtually  every  city  In  the 
land  is  experiencing  a  fantastic  increase  In 
the  number  of  false  alarms  to  which  fire 
fighters  must  respond.  A  fire  fighter  is  Just 
as  dead  when  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  truck 
as  he  Is  when  killed  in  a  burning  building. 
And  every  additional  false  alarm  Increases 
the  chances  of  such  a  fatal  accident.  A  fire 
fighter  is  just  as  dead  when  killed  by  a  snip- 
er's bullet  as  he  is  when  killed  in  a  burning 
building.  And  our  newspapers  and  other  news 
media  have  been  filled  with  stories  of  snip- 
ing attacks  on  fire-fighters  during  times  of 
civil  disorder.  Indeed,  one  study  of  civil 
disturbances  In  11  cities  reported  four  fire 
fighters  killed  and  some  400  Injured,  a  greater 
toll  than  that  stiffered  by  police." 

Mr.  Velde  also  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to 
extend  coverage  to  firemen  "would  lead  to 
pressures  tar  other  public  service  groups  to 
also  want  coverage  on  these  benefits  .  .  . 
This  would  tend  to  open  the  door  for  other 
civil  servants  for  coverage  and  when  all  Is 
said  and  done.  It  could  be  a  very  expensive 
program." 

I  emphatically  agree  with  Mr.  Velde  on  this 
portion  of  his  testimony.  Certainly,  the  in- 
clusion of  firemen  would  cause  other  groups 
to  Insist  on  having  coverage.  As  I  have  said, 
they  should  have  coverage,  so  I  am  not  at 
all  disturbed  by  this  prospect.  As  to  this  be- 
coming an  expensive  program,  this  would 
certainly  be  true — if  the  present  rate  of  the 
killing  of  public  officials  persists.  If  it  does 
persist,  however,  then  this  would  strengthen 
the  Jtistlflcation  tar  spending  public  funds 
in  this  fashion — ^because  the  need  for  the 
program  would  be  demonstrably  great. 

How  much  wo\ild  It  cost?  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  $12  million  at  the  present 
rate  of  kUllng.  In  addition  to  the  policemen 
who  were  kUled  In  1970,  some  120  firemen 
lost  their  lives  while  performing  their  duties. 
The  number  of  prison  guards  and  court  of- 
ficials who  met  with  death  Is  not  Immedi- 
ately available  but,  of  course.  It  was  much 
smaller. 

I  say  $12  mllUon  is  not  too  large  a  price 
to  pay.  The  proposed  Law  EnfOTcement  As- 
sistance Administration  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973  U  $850,000,000 — $152,000,000  m<xe 
than  it  is  for  the  current  year.  Personally, 
I  don't  mind  adding  a  little  more  to  It — 
especially  when  we  leam,  as  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  House  Oovernment  Operations 
Committee  show,  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  has  been  wasted  on  questionable  pur- 
chases of  equipment  for  law  enfcffcement  of- 
ficials. I  would  much  rather  spend  money 
on  htunan  beings  than  for  gadgets — and  the 
expenditures  I  propose  might  In  the  end 
prove  more  productive  for  the  taxpayers,  if 
Indeed  morale  Is  a  factor  that  we  must 
consider. 

One  further  observation,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  bill  I  have  placed  before  you  provides 
benefits  only  in  the  event  (tf  the  death  of 
a  peace  officer.  But  X  have  pending  before 
this  committee  another  piece  of  legislation, 
subsequently  Introduced  (HR  14483) .  whUdi 
also  would  grant  compensation  to  public  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  to  private  dtlaens  for  In- 
juries sustained  when  they  come  tmder 
criminal  attack.  This  measure  would  reim- 
burse crime  victims  for  medical  bills  and  In- 
come lost  because  of  hospitalization.  I  rec- 
ommend to  you  that  the  two  bills  be  com- 
bined—reserving the  $50,000  indemnity  for 
public  officials  only  but  extending  the  other 
benefits  to  private  citizens  and  to  public  of- 
ficials. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportiinlty  of  appearing  before  you,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have. 
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HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  14th  of 
June  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in 
1777  when  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  designating  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  our  flag — the  flag 
of  freedom. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
flew  over  General  Washington's  head- 
quarters at  Valley  Forge.  It  was  carried 
into  action  at  the  siega  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
later  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  it 
was  carried  by  our  victorious  troops  at 
Saratoga.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
flown  over  the  scene  of  every  battle  the 
United  States  has  fought  for  freedom. 

Because  of  the  historical  significance 
of  Flag  Day  and  the  many  observances 
which  will  take  place  throughout  the 
country,  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Troy  Record  Newspaper 
of  Troy,  N.Y.,  written  by  Mr.  James  Pas- 
inella,  chairman  of  the  flag  day  com- 
mittee for  that  city. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Pasinella  has  at- 
tributed special  significance  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  by  reminding  us  that  we 
honor  on  this  occasion  not  merely  the 
fiag,  but  what  it  represents  and  that  we 
should  all  commit  ourselves  again  to  the 
achievement  of  its  ideals  and  continua- 
tion of  its  tr£ulitions. 

Mr.  Pasinella,  known  to  many  as 
simply  "Jimmy,"  was  the  foimder  and 
continues  to  be  chairman  of  the  Flag 
Day  Committee.  It  has  largely  been  due 
to  his  inspiration  and  efforts  that  the 
annual  Flag  Day  Parade  has  grown  from 
a  small  veterans  post  and  single  band 
parade  to  one  in  which  there  are  now  20 
bands,  about  5,000  marchers,  and  the 
parade  is  viewed  by  upward  of  75,000 
people.  It  is  the  outstanding  Flag  Day 
event  in  northeastern  New  York,  and  we 
are  all  proud  of  Jimmy,  his  patriotism, 
and  his  work.  Mr.  Pasinella  is  t.  long- 
time employee  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in 
Troy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  include  the 
article  by  Mr.  James  A.  Pasinella: 

Thi  Flag 

Editor  The  Record:  It  seems  as  though  over 
the  past  ten  years,  people  have  been  so  bvisy 
defending  their  rights  and  quoting  what  the 
United  States  Constitution  gives  them  the 
right  to  do,  that  they  have  forgotten  some- 
thing very  Important.  I  am  writing  this  letter 
in  defense  of  our  American  Flag,  which  I  have 
a  right  to  do.  Our  Flag  has  been  burned, 
stomped  on,  mutilated,  worn  as  patches  by 
some  people  and  even  used  as  a  cover  to 
drape  a  nude  couple  In  a  stage  play  In  New 
York  City. 

With  all  the  demonstrations,  dissent,  and 
disenchantment  among  our  young  people, 
what  has  the  American  Flag  got  to  do  with 
the  decisions  made  by  our  law  makers  and 
leaders,  on  our  foreign  policies,  or  anything 
else?  Why  should  foreign  flags,  especially, 
be  carried  by  our  own  people?  Why  can't 
they  carry  the  American  Flag? 

May  I  ask  and  can  anyone  tell  me,  why 
must  a  piece  of  cloth.  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
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which  stands  out  as  symbol  of  our  country 
since  1777  be  the  target  for  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  our  foreign  policy  etc. 

When  we  show  our  respect  by  removing  our 
bats,  or  saluting  the  American  Flag  as  It 
passes  by  in  a  parade,  we  are  showing  respect 
to  a  symbol  of  our  country.  Since  1777,  it  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  Americans  of  all  races, 
colors  and  creeds.  In  defending  our  country 
against  all  Its  enemies,  but  remember  one 
thing.  It  is  only  a  piece  of  cloth  of  Red,  White 
and  Blue,  which  we  all  cherish.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  making  decisions  or  setting  any 
policy,  or  starting  any  war. 

I  have  an  only  son,  who  is  approaching 
draft  age,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
see  him  go  to  war,  but  in  the  event  he  is 
called  to  serve  his  country,  should  a  piece  of 
cloth  be  held  responsible  for  his  having  to 
serve.  When  we  gather  on  Flag  Day,  U.S.A., 
we  gather  as  a  mixture  of  all  groups  of 
Americans.  Political  Actions  are  not  a  part 
of  our  show  of  respect  for  our  Flag. 

If  I  did  not  have  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
people.  Democrats,  Republicans,  Citizens 
Party,  as  far  as  politicians  are  concerned, 
and  the  many  fraternal,  Government  and 
military  organizations,  who  committed  them- 
selves for  this  show  of  respect  for  a  piece  of 
cloth,  our  American  Flag,  then  there  would 
be  no  Flag  Day  Parade.  May  I  add  that  many 
of  my  young  friends  helped  me  tremendously. 

These  parades  were  received  by  the  public 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  pleasure,  and 
added  the  necessary  mix  of  events  that  make 
parades  an  Important  part  of  our  American 
tradition. 

So,  when  Flag  Day.  U.S.A.,  comes  around, 
remember  that  we  are  honoring  only  a  sym- 
bol, the  symbol  of  our  country.  On  Flag  Day 
no  other  flag  will  be  honored — only  our 
American  Flag.  No  political  signs  of  any 
nature  even  was  entered,  and  I  thank  the 
main  political  leaders  In  respecting  our  rules. 

So  on  June  11,  1972,  our  Flag  Day  cele- 
bration, let  us  all  be  Americans,  and  If  you 
have  to  wave  anything,  pick  up  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  Red,  White  and  Blue,  and  Join  in 
with  all  of  ua. 

May  I  add  that  if  the  American  Flag  coxild 
talk — and  I  quote  from  a  poem  I  once  read, 
that  piece  of  cloth  woxild  ask  "What  have  I 
done"  "What  Have  I  Done"  to  deserve  this 
desecration  to  me." 

James  A.  Pastnelui, 
Flag  Day  Committee. 

Tbot. 
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FOR  STRICT  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  brutal  and  senseless  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama  has  again  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  the  need  in  this  country  for  efTec- 
tive  gxm  control  legislation  on  the  na- 
tional level.  The  argument  for  gun  con- 
trol legislation  was  compellingly  made  in 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Sim- 
day,  May  21.  edition  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Home  News.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
that  editorial  before  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention  and  consideration: 

Fob  Stbict  Oun  Contxol 
It  is  bitterly  and  tragically  Ironic  that  Oov. 
Oeorge  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama,  a  bitter  foe  of 
gun  control,  should  have  been  cut  down  by 
shots  from  a  snub-nosed  revolver  In  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  carry  a  gun. 


The  accused  criminal  had  owned  a  .38  cali- 
ber revolver  last  year.  When  he  was  arrested 
for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  near  Milwau- 
kee, and  was  convicted  on  a  lesser  charge  of 
misdemeanor,  police  conflscated  the  weapon. 
But  five  weeks  after  that  he  bad  no  trouble 
whatever  in  buying  an  Identical  revolver  from 
a  dealer  in  Milwaukee,  and  that  was  the 
weapon  he  used  to  gun  down  Gov.  Wallace 
in  Maryland  on  Monday. 

Once  again  pressures  will  rise  for  effective 
federal  legislation  against  handgims.  And 
federal  legislation  is  the  only  effective  legis- 
lation. New  Jersey  has  a  strong  gun  licens- 
ing law.  but  it  is  ineffective  because  it  Is  so 
easy  for  people  to  buy  guns  elsewhere.  New 
York,  despite  its  stringent  Sullivan  Law,  has 
many  homicides  by  handgun  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  carry  guns  across  state  lines. 

Estimates  are  that  there  are  something 
like  30  million  handguns  in  the  United 
States,  perhaps  one  for  every  other  house- 
hold. Annual  sales,  despite  bans  on  Import 
of  some  types  of  small  arms,  run  about  2.5 
million  annually. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  handguns  In 
the  United  States  are  in  police  or  other  le- 
gitimate use. 

Nor  is  the  only  menace  of  the  handgun 
Its  vuse  In  assassinations  or  in  purposeful 
criminal  use.  The  majority  of  gun  homicides 
in  the  United  States  occur  within  the  fam- 
ily circle  or  are  perpetrated  among  people 
who  have  been  friends  or  acquaintances.  In 
these  cases  it  is  the  easy  killer  at  hand  that 
leads  to  the  homicide. 

We  are  probably  the  most  heavily  armed 
large  nation  In  the  world  and  we  suffer 
grievously  from  that  fact.  In  Britain,  for  in- 
stance, last  year  there  were  only  l-300th  as 
many  gun-murders  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  Britain  has  one-fourth  our  population. 

Ending  the  traffic  in  handguns  (and  even 
the  recall  and  destruction  of  handguns  now 
in  public  possession)  would  be  a  monumen- 
tal task.  The  gun  lobby  Is  tremendously  pow- 
erful. Hunters,  who  only  on  the  rarest  occa- 
sions have  use  for  handguns,  see  in  control 
of  small  arms  a  threat  to  their  sport.  And 
there  is  a  strange  part  of  the  American  ethic 
which  seems  somehow  to  equate  the  owner- 
ship of  guns  with  masculinity  and  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  Americans  needing  firearms  to 
defend  their  homes. 

No  sensible  person  claims  that  gun  control 
will  end  killing  In  this  country,  or  prevent 
assassinations.  But  strict  gun  control  at  the 
federal  level  can  save  lives,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  living  In  ovir  country. 

It  18  time  for  our  legislators  to  wake  up 
to  their  responsibility  and  effectively  con- 
trol guns. 


MCLAUGHLIN:  A  STORY  OP 
POWER 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
progressive  people  of  McLaughlin.  S. 
Dak.,  in  my  district,  have  published  a 
small  booklet.  "McLaughlin:  A  Story  of 
Power,"  which  describes  their  success  in 
2  years  of  operation  of  their  own 
municipal  electric  utility  system. 

The  city  of  McLaughlin,  after  its  peo- 
ple voted  to  create  their  own  electric 
utility,  built  an  entirely  new  electric  dis- 
tribution system  undergroimd.  The  old 
overhead  poles  and  wires  were  removed. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine.  Mc- 
Laughlin is  the  first  and  only  city  in  the 
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Nation  that  has  its  entire  electric  dis- 
tribution system  imdergroimd.  with  no 
unsightly  poles  and  wires  marring  the 
horizon. 

This  commimity  of  about  900  people  in 
western  South  Dakota  has.  in  the  first 
2  years  of  operation  of  its  electric  system, 
earned  $67,489  in  net  earnings  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  service,  a  desirable 
source  of  revenue  to  any  city  hard 
pressed  for  needed  income. 

McLaughlin's  experience  is  a  testimony 
to  a  number  of  dedicated  people  in  that 
community,  including  Otto  Schneider, 
Mayor  Ed  Walker,  former  Mayor  Carl 
Stockert  and  a  nimiber  of  others  who 
resisted  heavy  pressure  and  led  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  municipal  electric  utility 
into  being. 

The  story  of  McLaughlin.  S.  Dak.,  is  a 
story  for  other  communities  feeling  the 
financial  pinch  between  the  need  to  ade- 
quately fund  their  services  to  their  citi- 
zens, and  their  simultaneous  inability  to 
raise  already  confiscatory  property  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  incliide  the  text  of 
the  booklet  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobd: 
McLaughun:  A  Stort  of  Power 

(McLaughlin,  South  Dakota;  pop.  863;  el. 
2,006;  date  Inc.  ^909;  a  trade  center  for 
ranching  and  small  grain  farming.) 

Two  lines  of  tiny,  cramped  print  in  the 
big  book  tell  you  the  bare-bones  of  It  about 
McLaughlin — a  tiny  prairie  town  out  there 
on  the  South  Dakota  plains,  a  rural  com- 
munity In  the  1970's  trying  to  hold  on. 

Is  that  It?  Is  that  McLaughlin's  st(»7? 

Sure,  that's  the  McLaughlin  stiHy.  That's 
the  bare-bones  of  it. 

ReaUy.  it's  a  story  of  thousands  of  other 
"two-liners"  all  over  rural  America — farm 
communities  up  against  It,  struggling  to  up- 
hold and  continue  a  style  of  life,  a  dignity, 
deep-rooted  In  the  American  experience. 

But  every  rural  town  In  all  regions  of  rural 
America  has  Its  own  peculiar  dilemma.  Each 
town  has  Its  own  tale  to  tell.  McLaughlin's 
Is  a  heartening  one.  It  is  a  success  story. 

It  is  a  success  story  revolving  around  a 
long,  bard-fought  battle  for  public  power. 
And  like  aU  stories  of  great  achievement.  It 
begins  with  people  power. 

It  began  in  1963  when  the  private  utility 
serving  McLaughlin  with  electricity  i^- 
procusbed  the  city  council,  suggesting  that  a 
franchise  election  be  called  to  renew  the 
contract. 

But  some  residents  of  the  town  had  an- 
other Idea.  They  wanted  the  city  to  Investi- 
gate the  idea  of  a  munlclpally-owned  electric 
system.  Other  cities  of  similar  size  in  the 
region  owned  and  operated  their  own  system. 
They  were  doing  well.  Why  didn't  McLaugh- 
lin do  the  same? 

The  council,  then  headed  by  Mayor  Carl 
Stockert,  listened  to  the  advocates  of  the 
city-owned  system,  then  voted  to  postpone 
action  on  calling  a  franchise  vote. 

Visits  were  made  to  towns  in  the  region 
with  their  own  power  systems.  All  reports 
were  favorable.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  contacted.  The  citizens  were  assured 
that  the  Bureau  would  supply  electric  power 
upon  proper  application. 

A  McLaughlin  Power  Committee  was  or- 
ganized. It  was  headed  by  Otto  Schneider,  a 
long-time  advocate  and  pioneer  of  rural  elec- 
trification in  the  region. 

The  Investor-owned  utility  snrvlng  .Mc- 
Laughlin fought  hard  to  retain  its  small,  but 
profitable  service.  The  oM>ositlon  to  municip- 
al ownership  was  well-manned  and  well- 
financed.  It  to<A  five  years,  four  elections  and 
one  recount  before  McLaughlin  finally  voted 
to  go  "municipal." 

The  first  two  elections  In  1966  and  1967 
were  standoffs.  The  municipal  power  commit- 
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tee.  In  analyzing  these  elections,  felt  the 
people  needed  more  facts  In  order  to  make 
the  right  decision. 

The  committee  went  to  work.  First,  a  go- 
ahead  for  an  engineering  study  was  obtained 
from  the  city  council.  Findings  of  the  study 
showed  that  a  municipal  system  for  Mc- 
Laughlin was  Indeed  feasible  and  would  no 
doubt  net  the  town  an  annual  profit. 

The  Committee  used  the  results  of  the 
engineering  study  and  collected  facts  about 
other  municipal  systems  In  the  area  for  a 
booklet  entitled,  "Twenty-one  Questions 
About  a  Municipal  Power  System." 

Copies  of  the  bo<^let  were  made  available 
to  all  voters  in  the  community.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  to  adequately  air  the  private 
vs.  public  power  question,  financial  feasibil- 
ity and  service  issues. 

In  April  of  1968,  the  private  power  com- 
pany again  asked  for  a  20-year  extension  on 
its  franchise.  The  franchise  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  277  against,  170  in  favor. 

The  election  was  made  more  significant  by 
a  city  alderman  contest  with  pro-public  and 
pro-private  slates.  The  pro-public  slate,  head- 
ed by  present  Mayor  Ed  Walker,  was  vic- 
torious. 

Final  decision  was  made  In  December,  1968, 
when  voters  gave  approval  to  $162,(>00  in 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  construction  of  a 
new  municipal  power  distribution  system. 

The  margin  was  narrow — 60.6  percent  in 
favor  In  a  state  where  law  requires  60  per- 
cent approval  for  bond  Issues. 

The  vote.  279  in  favor,  181  against,  was 
contested  by  the  private  utility,  but  a  re- 
coimt  showed  no  change. 

Public  power  went  on  the  line  for  Mc- 
Laughlin December  24,  1969,  but  there  was 
a  difference.  When  the  switch  was  pulled,  the 
transmission  lines  overhead  did  not  sing  with 
the  surge  of  this  "new"  electricity.  Mc- 
Laughlin, you  see,  had  put  its  electric  dis- 
tribution system  undergroimd,  becoming  the 
first  city  in  the  United  States  to  have  an 
tdl-underground  electric  system.  Today, 
there  are  no  unsightly  utility  poles  and  lines 
in  McLaughlin. 

After  opponents  had  stated  time  and  again 
that  the  cost  of  underground  Installation 
was  prohibitive,  the  members  of  the  city 
council  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  re- 
ceive construction  bids  which  were  actually 
less  for  underground  installation  ccmipared 
to  standard  overhead  systems. 

What's  the  financial  picture  after  two 
years  of  operation?  Excellent,  as  Indicated 
below: 

1970 

Revenues    $94,447 

Expenses 57.106 

Net  income— — 28,971 

Equity  from  Dec.  1969 2,235 

Equity  from  Jan.  1,  1970 31,206 

1971 

Revenues  — $94,447 

Expenses 68, 184 

Net  Income 36,283 

Equity  Dec.  31.  1970. 31,206 

Equity  Dec.  31,  1971 67,489 

The  city  of  McLaughlin,  in  Its  first  two 
years  of  system  operation,  has  repaid  in- 
debtedness of  $7,000  on  the  original  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $162,000. 

On  April  3,  1970,  the  people  of  McLaugh- 
lin turned  out  to  dedicate  their  new  power 
system.  It  was  a  day  of  double  rejoldng,  for 
the  new  municipal  hall  was  also  officially 
opened  that  day.  There  were  a  lot  of  im- 
portant people  there  that  day.  They  aald  a 
lot  of  Important  things.  It  was  McLaughlin's 
day. 

McLaughlin  continues  to  build.  In  1971  an 
indoor-outdoor  swimming  pool,  the  first  of  Its 
kind  in  the  U.S.,  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated. An  airport  facility  with  a  lighted  run- 
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way  and  beacon  came  into  operation  In  1970. 
Production  is  now  going  forward  In  the 
manufacture  of  prefabricated  housing  units 
by  a  private  development  corporation,  Stand- 
nlg  Rock  Industries,  Inc.,  located  at  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

The  city  improvunent  projects  have  been 
made  possible,  city  officials  feel,  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  by  the  better  financial  con- 
dition of  the  city  brought  about  by  the  new 
municipal  electric  system. 

It's  not  Just  the  fiscal  aspect  of  the  city- 
owned  power  system  alone,  however.  Says 
Otto  Schneider:  "The  experience  we  gained 
In  the  struggle  for  our  own  electricity  in  the 
'60's  gave  us  the  confidence  to  move  ahead. 
We  cut  our  teeth  there." 

Is  the  McLaughlin  experience  unique?  It 
Is,  in  the  sense  that  each  oommunity  has  its 
own  set  of  problems  and  has  Ita  own  way  of 
attacking  them. 

Beyond  that,  the  people  of  McLaughlin 
have  shared  a  similar  experience  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  Just  ask  the  people  of  Glasgow, 
Princeton,  Hickman,  Fulton,  and  Paducah, 
Kentucky:  Moimtain  View,  Nlxa,  and  Oranby, 
Missouri;  Elbow  Lake,  Minnesota;  Alton, 
Iowa;  and  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico;  as  well 
as  Colman,  Aurora,  and  the  Heartland  Con- 
sumers Power  District  in  South  Dakota. 

You'U  find  every  oommunity  experience, 
every  struggle,  for  pulHlcly-owned  power  dif- 
ferent, unique.  But  you'll  find  every  commu- 
nity achievement  began  with  people  power. 


WIDOWS  OP  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
we  call  upon  our  policemen,  firemen,  and 
corrections  oflScers  to  subject  themselves 
to  danger  and  put  their  lives  on  the  line. 

These  men  are  on  the  frontlines  of 
our  domestic  war — a  war  whose  casualty 
rate  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  recent  months  eight 
firemen,  policemen,  and  corrections  offi- 
cers have  been  killed  during  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty- 

While  steps  must  be  taken  to  protect 
these  fearless  public  servants  we  must 
also  be  certain  that  in  case  of  tragedy, 
the  families  of  those  who  have  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  are  cared  for  in  the  same 
way  they  would  have  been  had  not  their 
husband  or  father  been  killed. 

We  have  long  provided  lienefits  for  the 
widows  of  veterans  who  have  fought  in 
foreign  wars;  we  can  do  no  less  for  the 
men  who  protect  us  here  at  home. 

The  dangers  in  our  city  streets  is  far 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  Let  us 
give  courage  to  the  men  and  -families 
who  are  on  the  frontlines  of  that  war. 

Yesterday,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Judy  Klemesrud  wrote  an  outstanding 
article  in  which  she  examines  the  lives 
of  the  widows  and  families  of  policemen 
and  firemen  who  have  died  in  service  to 
their  community.  They  say  nobody  cares. 

I  think  Mrs.  Klemesrud's  article  points 
to  a  very  real  problem  that  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

Therefore,  later  this  month,  I  will  be 
offering  testimony  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  sponsored  which  will 
deal  more  equitably  with  the  widows  and 
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families  of  flr^nen,  policemen,  and  cor- 
rections officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  into  today's  Record,  the  New 
York  Times  article  so  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  can  be  made  aware  of 
the  real  need  for  this  important  legisla- 
tion so  they  too  can  offer  their  assistance 
in  providing  adequate  care  for  the  wives 
and  families  of  public  servants  killed 
while  they  were  protecting  us. 

The  article  follows: 

Widows  of  Police  and  Pirbmen — ^Thet  Sat 
NoBODT  Cares 

(By  Judy  Klemesrud) 

They  call  themselvee  "New  York's  for- 
gotten women."  They  break  Into  tears  easUy, 
they  proudly  wear  their  husbands'  medals 
of  bravery  pinned  to  their  dresses,  and  they 
receive  a  pension  check  once  a  month — a 
check  they  feel  is  not  nearly  enough  for  the 
family  of  a  man  v^o  gave  his  life  protecting 
the  residents  of  New  York  City. 

The  women,  432  in  all,  are  members  of  the 
Police  and  Plre  Line  of  Duty  Widows  of 
New  York  City,  Inc. 

Founded  In  April,  1961,  for  the  "mutual 
beneflt"  of  the  members,  the  group  now 
numbers  236  widows  of  firemen  and  196  wid- 
ows of  policemen.  They  range  from  modly 
dressed,  long-haired  women  In  their  early 
20's  to  90-year-olds  who  reside  In  nursing 
homes.  Ten  of  the  widows  are  black. 

"Sometimes  you  feel  that  nobody  even 
cares  about  you,"  said  Mrs.  Doris  Camplsl, 
40  years  old,  of  Glendale,  Queens,  whose  po- 
liceman husband,  Anthony,  was  stabbed  to 
death  six  years  ago  while  making  an  arrest 
at  38th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

"In  the  beginning,  the  city  gives  you  med- 
als." the  yellow-haired  mother  of  two  went 
on,  "but  after  a  while  you  begin  to  feel 
Just  like  Just  a  number  on  a  pension  check." 

The  city  hasn't  forgotten  entirely.  Once  a 
year,  there  are  separate  memorial  services 
for  deceased  policemen  and  firemen.  The  po- 
lice memorial  service  will  be  held  tomorrow 
at  11  A.M.  In  the  Police  Academy  auditorium, 
235  East  20th  Street.  An  official  contingent  of 
14  police  widows  from  the  widows'  associa- 
tion plan  to  attend. 

And  the  pension  situation,  as  of  last  week. 
Isn't  quite  as  bleak  as  It  was.  Mrs.  Camplsl 
and  21  other  members  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Line  of  Duty  Widows  went  to  Albany  last 
week  and  lobbied  successfully  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  that  would  Increase  their  $4,420 
yearly  pensions  by  about  $1,000  a  year,  their 
first  cost-of-living  Increase  since  1965.  The 
bill  passed  both  houses  last  Friday,  and  now 
awaits  the  signature  of  Oovemor  Rocke- 
feUer. 

In  another  development.  Mayor  Lindsay 
yesterday  Instructed  his  legislative  represent- 
ative in  Albany,  Richard  Brown,  to  send  a 
memo  to  the  Governor  tirglng  him  to  sign 
the  "widow's  bill,"  as  it  Is  known.  Into  law. 
The  Mayor  also  Issued  a  separate  statement 
supporting  the  bill. 

The  widows'  group  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Florence  ChurchUl,  now  75,  of  Manhattan,  a 
policeman's  widow,  at  a  time  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  widows  were  receiving  only  $28  a 
week.  While  the  group's  major  objective  has 
always  been  to  better  the  members'  financial 
condition.  It  also  serves  as  a  social  orga- 
nization. 

The  members,  who  pay  $6  In  annual  dues, 
meet  four  times  a  year.  In  October,  Novem- 
ber, April  and  May.  Tlielr  projects  Include 
writing  letters  to  politicians,  pointing  out 
such  things  as  the  fact  that  police  and  fire 
widows  In  San  Francisco  and  Boston  receive 
their  husbands'  full  pay,  as  opposed  to  the 
half-pay  they  get  in  New  York  presently 
based  on  the  1966  pay  scale,  and  baking 
cookies  for  the  members  who  live  In  nursing 
homes.  There  Is  also  an  annual  Christmas 
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party,  "where  we  pay  some  guy  $20  to  come 
and  play  the  accordion,"  one  member  said. 

The  widows  frequently  talk  of  their  strug- 
gles to  make  ends  meet,  their  loneliness,  how 
hard  It  Is  for  them  to  get  a  loan  or  credit,  and 
the  indifference  of  former  friends.  But  In  this 
respect,  how  are  their  lives  any  different  from 
those  of  other  widows? 

"There  is  one  big  difference,"  said  Mrs. 
Helen  VentureUl,  68,  of  the  Bronx,  a  police- 
man's widow  who  Is  the  group's  vice  presi- 
dent. "Someone  killed  our  husbands,  and 
that's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bear."  (Most 
of  the  firemen,  of  course,  were  killed  while 
fighting  fires.) 

Like  many  of  the  widows,  Mrs.  VentureUl 
altered  her  life-style  drastically  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  went  to  work  part- 
time  for  the  Honest  Ballot  Association  for  16 
years,  and  then,  when  she  left,  found  it  rath- 
er difficult  for  a  woman  her  age  to  find  a  Job. 

NECESSART  ECONOMIES 

Living  entirely  on  her  pension,  she  gave  up 
reading  newspapers,  because  she  couldn't  af- 
ford them,  as  well  as  loin  lamb  chops,  Eng- 
lish muffins  and  bananas.  She  said  today  she 
eats  mostly  spaghetti  or  hamburger  ("A 
pound  and  a  half  makes  five  patties") ,  makes 
her  own  clothes  and  gives  herself  her  own 
home  permanents. 

The  pension  plans  are  financed  by  deduc- 
tions from  the  men's  paychecks.  Some  of  the 
widows  are  also  eligible  for  Social  Security 
benefits — if  their  husbands  signed  up  after 
the  plan  was  first  offered  to  them  in  1958. 

The  police  and  fire  widows  generally  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits — with  one  exception. 
In  1964,  a  group  of  anonymous  businessmen 
founded  an  organization  called  the  Hundred 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Inc.,  to  help 
the  widows  and  children  of  policemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

Headed  by  Michael  J.  Murphy,  a  former 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  the  group 
has  distributed  about  $165,000  among  30 
families  since  its  formation.  Each  widow 
received  $1,000  for  Immediate  expenses — 
often  Invaluable  as  it  can  take  months  for 
a  pension  check  to  arrive. 

The  Hundred  Club,  at  664  Madison  Ave- 
nue, also  pays  outstanding  debts,  "whether 
it  be  a  $15,000  mortgage,  a  $500  furniture 
loan,  or  both,"  Mr.  Murphy  said.  At  Christ- 
mas, the  club  sends  each  child  under  the 
age  of  18  a  $100  savings  bond. 

Widows  who  remarry  automatically  relin- 
quish their  membership  in  the  Police  and 
Fire  Line  of  Duty  Widows,  and  they  lose 
their  pensions  as  well.  However  the  children 
continue  to  receive  them.  The  group  has  no 
statistics  on  the  number  of  widows  who 
have  remarried. 

"I  Just  don't  know  whether  I  could  get 
married  again,"  said  Mrs.  Carol  Coegrove, 
of  Massapequa,  L.I.,  an  attractive  29-year- 
old  mother  of  four  who  "occasionally"  dates. 
"It  would  really  be  a  gamble — you'd  always 
v/orry  how  the  new  husband  is  going  to 
treat  your  children.  How  do  you  know  he 
won't  start  beating  them  up?" 

Several  of  the  women  mentioned  that  their 
husbands'  deaths  had  had  tragic  effects  on 
their  children.  Mrs.  Esther  Weisse,  62,  of  the 
Bronx,  a  fireman's  widow,  said  that  her  26- 
year-old  daughter,  a  secretary,  telephoned 
from  her  office  at  noon  every  day  to  see  if 
Mrs.  Weisse  is  all  right. 

"If  I'm  going  out,  I  have  to  phone  her 
before  I  leave,"  Mrs.  Weisse  said.  "She  goes 
out  of  her  mind  that  something  might  hap- 
pen to  me,  too." 

Nothing  angers  these  women  quite  as 
much  as  the  insults  and  epithets  and  roclcs 
and  bottles  that  have  been  hurled  at  New 
York's  finest  and  firemen  lately. 

"These  men  are  prepared  to  go  through 
heU  for  the  people,"  said  Mrs.  Cecilia  Meyer, 
69,  of  Cambria  Heights,  Queens,  a  police- 
man's widow.  "AU  right,  so  maybe  they  have 
a  few  bad  eggs.  But  the  public  Just  does 
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not  appreelate  them  the   way   that   tbey 
should." 

Most  of  the  widows  seemed  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  having  a  son  go  into  the  same 
line  of  work  as  his  late  father. 

KILLED   IN   riRB 

"Over  my  dead  lx>dy  would  my  son  be  a 
fireman!"  said  Mrs.  Kathleen  Bocbe,  66,  of 
the  Bronx,  a  seamstress  whose  husband  was 
killed  in  a  fire  in  an  abandoned  building 
in  1951.  "I'd  rather  have  my  son  dig 
ditches — and  I  wouldn't  let  my  daughter 
marry  a  fireman   either." 

And  although  some  of  the  widows  have 
married  men  who,  like  their  first  husbands, 
were  policemen  or  firemen,  the  sentiment 
seems  to  be  against  this  practice. 

"I  woiild  never,  never  want  to  go  through 
all  that  again,"  said  Doris  Camplsl,  "the 
bell  ringing  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
priest  standing  there,  the  shock,  the  night- 
mares. I  teU  you,  it  is  Just  awful." 


OFFSHORE  DRILLING— THE  COMING 
BATTLE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHT78ETTS 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plans  of  the  Nixon  administration  to  ini- 
tiate offshore  oil  development  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  have  provoked  more  serious 
citizen  action  and  scientific  and  economic 
study  than  any  comparable  environ- 
mental problem  in  New  England  that  I 
can  remember.  What  is  at  stake  includes 
a  whole  coastline  that  serves  as  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  millions  of  people  in  the 
metropoUtan  corridor,  and  that  contrib- 
utes to  our  economy  through  fisheries  and 
tourist  industries. 

A  New  England  coalition  has  been 
formed,  including  many  citizen  groups 
that  shAre  a  concern  for  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  and  for  its  value  to  the  region. 
One  of  the  organizers  of  this  coalition, 
Barbara  Heller,  outlined  the  problems 
that  face  New  England  in  the  offshore  oil 
proposal  in  the  May  1972  issue  of  Not 
Man  Apart,  published  by  Friends  of  the 
Earth. 

Mrs.  Heller  proposes  a  five-point  re- 
quirement before  oil  development  Is  al- 
lowed in  New  England:  First,  elimination 
of  the  oil  import  quota  system:  second, 
development  of  an  energy  policy  that 
places  proper  stress  on  conservation  of 
energy;  third,  proof  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  oil  companies  that 
drilling  will  not  be  against  the  public  in- 
terest; fourth,  assumption  by  the  oil 
companies  of  full  liability  for  damages 
caused  by  ^ills;  and  fifth,  bringing 
cleanup  smd  tanker  technologies  up  to 
date.  Mrs.  Heller's  suggestions  are  ex- 
cellent ones. 

Offshore  drilling  confronts  many  of  us 
in  the  House.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  include  the  article  from 
Friends  of  the  Earth  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

[From  Not  Man  Apart,  May  1972] 

The  OoiaNO  Battle  AoAnrsr  Ovtshoke 

PBTI.IiTWO 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England,  from 
Maine's  cliff-strewn  coast  to  Connecticut's 
Long  Island  Sound,  is  one  of  the  nation's 
great  natural  resources — providing  beaches, 
clean  air,  fishing — an  escape  for  the  millions 
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of  people  who  live  in  the  most  densely  pecu- 
lated area  of  the  country.  Aside  from  this. 
New  England's  coast  provides  real  economic 
strength  In  Its  tourist  and  fishing  Industrlas. 
Indeed,  the  Oeorges  Bank  area  off  Massachu- 
setts is  one  of  the  nation's  most  productive 
fishing  grounds.  But  In  one  important  re- 
spect. New  England  is  a  handici4>ped  land — 
it  does  not  have  enough  natiiral  resources  of 
its  own  to  supply  its  energy  needs.  Therefore 
most  of  New  England's  power  is  generated 
from  imported  oil. 

These  diverse  regional  charact«lBtics  were 
brought  into  sharp  focus  when  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Rogers  Morton  announced  last 
November  that  Oeorges  Bank  was  one  of 
three  priority  areas  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
targeted  for  future  oil  development  leases. 
The  announcement  sparked  a  flurry  of  activ- 
ity by  state  officials,  agencies,  and  conserva- 
tion groups.  Massachusetts  State  Senator 
William  Bulger  held  a  series  of  hearings  un- 
der the  aegis  of  his  special  Legislative  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Boundaries  and  Re- 
sources. The  New  England  River  Basins  Com- 
mission and  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission plan  to  fund  a  study  focussing  on 
the  effect  oU  and  gas  development  will  have 
on  the  balance  between  the  regional  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  environment.  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  which  would  authorize  a  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  eco- 
logical Impact  of  oil  in  the  Oeorges  Bank 
area. 

In  addition,  a  New  England  Coalition  has 
been  formed,  which  consists  of  environ- 
mental and  fishing  interests,  and  which 
hopes  to  include  tourist  and  consumer 
groups.  The  Coalition's  policy  Is  to  oppose 
any  leasing  of  Continental  shelflands  until 
there  is  proof  that  offshore  drilling  would  be 
In  the  New  England  public's  interest  both 
environmentally  and  economically.  The  Coa- 
lition wiU  publish  a  bulletin  detailing  the 
status  of  the  proposed  leasing,  and  will  dis- 
cuss various  research  efforts  into  the  ecologi- 
cal and  economic  effects  of  oil. 

To  understand  the  offshore  drilling  issue 
we  m\ist  examine  several  related  issues  and 
view  the  total  In  perspective.  If  environ- 
mentalists learned  anyliilng  from  the  8ST 
fight.  It  was  that  we  are  much  more  creditable 
and  considerably  stronger  when  we  approach 
an  issue  from  all  angles.  We  can  no  longer 
operate  in  a  vacuum,  but  must  consult 
scientists,  engineers,  economists,  and  any 
other  experts  who  can  help  in  the  battle  for 
the  environment.  The  oil  question,  especially, 
is  one  involving  diverse  areas  of  interest  and 
expertise.  If  conservationists  Insist  on  limit- 
ing their  arguments  against  offshore  drilling 
to  its  effects  on  dams  and  birds  and  beaches, 
then  we  will  lose,  and  deservedly  so. 

Let's  examine  some  of  the  issues  Involved 
in  the  oil  controversy : 

ENEBGY    use    IS   THE    BASIC   ISSUE 

Recent  testimony  before  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  by  Secretary 
Morton  focused  attention  on  the  energy 
situation  when  he  said,  "We  must  convince 
the  public  of  the  imminent  crisis  and  the 
urgent  need  to  take  action  now."  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  predicted  in  mid- 
April  that  the  nation's  demand  for  electric 
power  wUl  quadruple  by  1990.  The  electric 
utilities  in  New  England  have  initiated  a 
massive  TV  and  news  media  blitz  of  adver- 
tising, largely  antl-envlronmentallst.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Massachusetts  Electric  Company 
has  been  sending  with  Its  regular  monthly 
bills  an  addendum  marked  "Your  share  of 
clean  air"  which  consists  of  the  cost  of  the 
low  sulfur  fud  which  Massachusetts  law 
now  requires  it  to  use.  These  pronouncements 
and  propaganda  clearly  show  that  the  public 
is  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  conscious  effort 
by  public  officials,  public  utilities,  and  pub- 
lic agencies  to  create  an  energy  crisis  much 
greater  than  the  facts  would  support. 

The  energy  Issue,   which  previously  has 
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been  barely  visible,  will  assume  a  high  prior- 
ity in  this  and  the  coming  few  years.  Now  it 
is  being  seen  by  most  of  the  public  from  a 
completely  unbalanced  viewpoint,  and  the 
environmental  opponents  hope  to  keep  it  that 
way  by  this  massive  campaign  to  create  an 
energy  crisis.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is 
one:  only  that  its  scope,  significance,  and 
solutions  are  not  what  those  who  advertise 
It  would  have  us  believe.  One  of  their  main 
purposes  is  to  push  through  legislation  to 
facilitate  rapid  construction  of  power  plants. 
The  other  major  purpose  is  to  prevent  delays 
in  oU  exploitation.  Secretary  Morton  criti- 
cized environmentalists'  lawsuits  blocking  oil 
leasing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  delaying 
the  trans-Alaskan  pli>ellne  as  "arbitrary  ac- 
tions." We  are  told  that  we  need  oU,  from 
the  Altantic  coast,  from  oU  shale,  from 
wherever  we  can  obtain  it,  to  satisfy  our 
energy  needs.  Thus  we  must  realize  that  the 
oil  question  Is  Intimately  related  to  the  larger 
energy  problems.  But  if  we  redirect  our  tech- 
nology, if  we  design  better  Insulated  buUd- 
ings  with  more  fluourescent  than  incandes- 
cent lights,  and  windows  that  open  so  that 
office  people  don't  have  to  luse  air  condition- 
ers on  warm  winter  days — ^then  we  will  di- 
minish our  demand  for  electrical  energy, 
and  thus  our  need  for  oil. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA   SYSTEM 

New  England  pays  the  highest  prices  in  the 
nation  for  electricity  because  it  pays  the 
highest  prices  for  oU.  Why?  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  Import  quota  system  restricts 
the  free  market  mechanisms  which  should 
govern  the  world  oil  market.  We  simply  can- 
not obtain  anything  over  a  certain  specified 
amount  of  foreign  oil.  This  could  be  quickly 
remedied  by  a  Presidential  order.  Arguments 
have  been  made  for  keeping  the  quota  system 
on  grounds  of  national  security.  Those  argu- 
ments were  most  effectively  demolished  by 
the  President's  Cabinet  Task  Force  "Report 
on  Oil  Inywrt  Control,"  (February,  1970) 
which  recommended  elimination  of  the  quota 
system.  The  President,  however,  disbanded 
the  task  force  Instead  of  the  quota  system, 
and  promptly  appointed  another  committee 
which  obligingly  recommended  that  be  re- 
tain the  system. 

In  addition  to  the  import  quota  system 
we  have  the  depletion  aUowance,  the  un- 
derwriting of  drilling  costs,  and  other  tax 
incentives  for  domestic  oil  production.  These 
devices  are,  very  simply,  a  huge  bonanza 
to  the  oU  coo^Muiles  paid  by  the  consumer. 
The  Cabinet  Task  Force  estimated  that  in 
1969  the  nation's  consumers  "paid  about  $6 
billion  mora  for  oU  products  than  they  would 
have  paid  in  the  absence  of  Import  restric- 
tions." 

What  would  happen  if  the  import  quota 
system  were  suddenly  lifted?  Chances  are 
reasonably  good  that  New  England's  oil  prices 
would  decrease.  If,  In  addition,  the  tax  breaks 
to  the  oil  companies  were  discontinued, 
there  is  a  possibUlty  that  they  would  lose  In- 
terest In  leasing  the  offshore  areas.  Their  tax 
incentives  for  domestic  production  are  so 
great  that  without  them,  companies  might 
very  well  find  It  unprofitable  to  drUl  off  New 
England's  coast, 

ECOLOGY     VEBSUS     TECHNOLOGY 

Numerous  studies,  notably  those  of  Dr.  Max 
Bliimer  and  othen  at  Woods  Hole  Ooeano- 
grapblo  Institute  in  Massachusetts,  have 
iSaawm  that  oil  has  long-term  effects  on  the 
biota  of  areas  where  oil  spills  have  occurred. 
Any  major  spills  in  the  New  England  area 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  fishing  Industry 
which  is  already  In  serious  financial  trouble, 
wad  to  the  resort-tourist  Interests  which  com- 
prise a  substantial  p<Htlon  of  the  coastal 
economy.  Oonstderlng  the  known  effects  of 
oU  on  ocean  organisms  (there  is  still  much 
that  Is  tinknown  su<di  as  the  effects  at  oU 
on  phytoplaakton) ,  and  considering  the 
medtersl  state  ot  drilling  and  oU  clean-up 
tBctandogy.  It  seems  reasooaUe  for  New  Eng- 
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land  to  expect  solid  assurances  that  It  will 
not  be  the  site  for  a  new  "Santa  Barbara"  or 
for  Qulf-type  platform  fires. 

The  New  England  Oovemors  have  repeat- 
edly stressed  their  conc^n  to  the  Interior 
Department.  After  some  reassuring  words  on 
how  careful  they  would  be,  the  Interior  De- 
partment Is  now  talking  about  sharing  prof- 
Its  with  the  states.  In  more  realistic  lan- 
guage— they  would  like  to  buy  off  the  Gover- 
nors. The  Oovernors  have  so  far  been  ada- 
mant In  their  demands  for  assurances  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  In  a  concerted  effort 
they  have  Initiated  a  suit  challenging  the  im- 
port quota  system  on  the  grounds  that  it  un- 
fairly discriminates  against  New  England 
consumers.  With  enough  public  support  Gov- 
ernors wlU  hold  to  their  solid  line  of  reason- 
ing. They  will  be  strongly  supported  by  the 
newly  formed  Coalition  and  by  diverse  groups 
in  New  England. 

New  England  should  not  assume  the  risks 
of  offshore  development  untU : 

1.  The  Import  quota  system  and  tax  incen- 
tives have  been  eliminated  so  that  the  large 
oil  companies  are  competing  in  a  free  market. 

2.  The  nation  has  developed  a  rational  en- 
erg^y  policy  which  Includes  plans  for  research 
and  development  of  future  energy  sources 
and  for  energy  conservation. 

3.  The  Interior  Department  and  oil  com- 
panies can  prove  that  drilling  will  not  be 
counter  to  the  public  Interest. 

4.  The  oU  companies  are  held  completely 
liable  for  cleanup  of  any  spills  which  might 
occur  and  will  compensate  for  any  damage  to 
the  fisheries  or  other  economic  interests. 

6.  Cleanup  and  tanker  techncdogles  are 
brought  up-to-date. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  TO  HON- 
OR PUERTO  RICAN  PATRIOT: 
LUIS  MUfJOZ  RIVERA 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few 
men — particularly  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics— become  legends  in  their  own  times 
or  enjoy  the  unique  status  of  being  the 
fathers  of  their  countries.  Most  Amer- 
icans sure  familiar  with  the  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  of  such  great 
patriots  as  George  Washington,  Sun 
Yat-sen,  Simon  Bolivar,  William  Tub- 
man, Mahatma  Oandhi  and  other  world 
famous  political  figures.  Yet  there  is  one 
man  who  certainly  ranks  in  the  fore- 
fnmt  of  this  distinguished  group  but  to 
whom  tributes  are  neither  as  frequent 
nor  as  w^  publicized.  This  man  is  the 
famous  Puerto  Rican  patriot  Luis 
Mufioz  Rivera. 

Poet,  newspaper  writer  and  publisher, 
civil  rights  activist,  and  political  leader, 
Luis  Mufioz  Rivera  can  truly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  Puerto  Rlcan  in- 
dependence and  one  of  the  greatest  men 
Puerto  Rioo  has  produced.  This  out- 
stazuUng  patriot  devoted  his  life  to  fight- 
ing for  Puerto  Rican  rights  and  in  striv- 
ing to  aebleve  Just  and  fair  treatment 
for  Puerto  RicaJis.  As  the  founder  and 
editor  of  three  Puerto  Rlcan  newspapers, 
Mufloa  BlTera  effectively  utilized  the  pen 
rather  than  the  sword  in  championing 
his  cause  and  be  devoted  his  life  to  the 
struggle  for  aatonomy  for  Puerto  Rloo 
and  equality  for  his  people.  His  work 
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was  carried  forward  by  his  son,  Luis 
Mimoz  Marin,  the  first  elected  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Bom  into  a  proud  Spanish  family  in 
the  mountain  town  of  Barranquitas  in 
1859,  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera  was  a  bright 
and  able  student.  As  a  yoimg  man  he  en- 
ergetically pursued  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  politics  and  in  equal  rights 
and  justice  for  Puerto  Ricans.  He  soon 
became  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and 
through  his  many  writings,  a  leading 
spokesman  for  freedom  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Although  Mufioz  Rivera  did  not  origi- 
nally favor  a  complete  separation  from 
Spain,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  movement 
to  gain  autonomy  and  some  degree  of 
self-government  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. He  was  instriunental  in  achieving 
the  Charter  of  Autonomy  from  the  new 
Spanish  Republic  in  1897. 

Following  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  great  Puerto  Rican  leader  valiantly 
defended  the  rights  of  his  people  when 
military  rule  was  imposed  by  the  United 
States  and  after  civilian  government  was 
instituted  following  the  passage  of  the 
Foraker  Act  in  1900. 

In  1901.  Don  Luis  and  his  family  came 
to  the  United  States  and  in  the  same 
year  he  founded  the  Puerto  Rico  Herald 
in  New  York,  the  first  Puerto  Rican 
newspaper  published  in  English.  Using 
the  paper  as  a  forum,  his  attacks  on  what 
was  being  done  to  his  beloved  Puerto 
Rico  were  forceful  and  direct,  and  as  he 
once  wrote: 

We  afBrm  the  right  of  Puerto  Rtco  to  assert 
Its  own  personality. 

This  was  a  theme  he  wsis  to  continue 
stressing  throughout  his  public  life. 

Following  his  return  to  Puerto  Rico  a 
number  of  years  later,  Muiioz  Rivera  was 
elected  as  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  in  1910,  a  position  he 
was  to  hold  for  6  years.  During  his 
tenure  as  Resident  Commissioner,  the 
Jones  bill — granting  full  American  citi- 
zenship to  Puerto  Ricans — was  intro- 
duced and  Mimoz  Rivera,  enlisting  the 
support  of  President  Wilson,  fought  long 
and  hard  for  its  passage.  Unfortunately, 
his  death  in  1916  robbed  Munoz  Rivera 
of  the  opportimity  to  see  the  Jones  Act 
signed  into  law  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  take  great 
pride  in  the  life  of  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera 
and  the  many  accomplishments  he  made 
to  our  people.  His  memory  remains  alive 
today  in  Puerto  Rico  and  all  Boricutis 
are  Justifiably  proud  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  them.  The  official  proc- 
lamation of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico  in  1952  can  be  properly  consid- 
ered as  the  culmination  of  the  efforts 
which  Mufioz  Rivera  initiated  some  five 
decades  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
fitting  and  proper  tribute  to  the  courage, 
integrity,  and  patriotism  of  this  great 
leader  to  have  a  commemorative  stamp 
issued  in  his  honor.  I  have  written  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  urging  that  he  and 
the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Council 
give  this  proposal  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration and  that  such  a  stamp  be  is- 
sued on  December  12,  1973  to  ecocide 
with  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
'  Ing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  mftrked 
Puerto  Rico's  independence  from  i^xdn. 
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In  addition,  I  am  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  issuance  of  such 
a  commemorative  stamp  in  order  to  focus 
attention  of  our  colleagues  on  Luis  Mufioz 
Rivera's  life  and  accomplishments.  I  wel- 
come the  participation  of  our  colleagues 
in  this  effort  and  in  urging  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  is- 
sue a  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera  commemorative 
stamp  next  year. 
The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Elmer  T.  Kuissen, 
Postmaster  General. 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  propose  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is- 
sue a  commemorative  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
famous  Puerto  Rican  patriot  and  statesman, 
Luis  Mufioz  Rivera. 

Luis  Mufloz  Rivera  was  long  a  champion 
of  Puerto  Rican  Independence  and  his  life, 
both  public  and  private,  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  autonomy  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
equality  for  our  people.  In  addition  to  his 
political  activities  he  was  also  a  noted  poet, 
newspaper  writer  and  publisher. 

During  his  tenure  as  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico,  a  position  he  held  for 
six  years,  the  Jones  Bill — which  granted  tvll 
American  citizenship  to  Puerto  Rlcans^was 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  and  enacted  Into 
law.  Mufioz  Rivera  was  Instrumental  In  this 
measure's  passage. 

WhUe  I  realize  that  many  commemora- 
tive stamp  proposals  are  currently  pending, 
I  believe  a  stamp  to  honor  Muiioz  Rivera 
deserves  special  consideration.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  no  Puerto  Rican  has  ever  been 
so  honored,  although  countless  other  na- 
tionality groups  have  been  represented  by 
commemorative  stamps. 

I  suggest  that  a  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera  com- 
memorative stamp  be  issued  on  December  12, 
1973  to  coincide  with  the  76th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  whereby 
Puerto  Rtco  secured  her  Independence  from 
Spain. 

I  urge  that  you  and  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  give  this  proposal  your 
fullest,  most  careful  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration with  a  view  toward  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  a  special  stamp  to  honor 
Luis  Muiioz  Rivera's  life  and  lmp<»iAnt  con- 
tributions. 

Sincerely, 

Herman  Badillo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

HJ.    Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  fCH-  the  Issuance 

of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera 

Whereas  Luis  Munoz  Rivera  was  an  out- 
standing patriot  who  devoted  his  life  to 
achieving  fair  and  just  treatment  for  Puerto 
Ricans;  and 

Whereas  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera  Is  considered 
as  the  father  of  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
produced  by  Puerto  Rico;  and 

Whereas  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera  swved  as  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  In  the 
United  States  Congress;  and 

Whereas  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera's  tireless  en- 
ergy and  dedication  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Jones  Act  and  the  granting  of  U.S.  citi- 
zenship to  Puerto  Ricans;  and 

Whereas  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera  symbolizes  the 
many  outstanding  accomplishments  of  and 
contributions  to  American  society  by  more 
than  four  million  Puerto  Rico  Americans; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbaX  tb« 
Postmaster  General  ts  autborlzed  and  dl- 
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rected  to  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Luis  Mufioz  Ri- 
vera. Such  stamp  shall  be  of  such  denomi- 
natton  and  design  as  the  Postmaster  General 
BhaU  determine,  shall  be  first  placed  on  sale 
on  December  12, 1973  and  shall  be  sold  there- 
after for  such  period  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  determine. 


COMMENDS  KIWANIS 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  want  to  recognize  and  commend 
Kiw^uiis  International  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club  around  the  world  for  the  exemplary 
service  they  provide  to  our  States  and 
Nation.  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention 
to  this  service  organization's  awareness 
of  current  problems  as  evidenced  by  their 
Operation  Drug  Alert  program. 

Kiwanis  International  has  recognized 
the  danger  to  our  country,  the  damage  to 
our  citizens,  and  the  waste,  brutality  and 
sorrow  wrought  by  the  misuse  of  drugs 
throughout  our  society. 

This  is  a  massive  problem  the  Ki- 
wanians  have  chosen  to  confront.  It  in- 
volves both  physical  and  mental  depend- 
ency; it  knows  no  economic,  racial  or 
geographical  boundaries,  and  it  is  symp- 
tomatic of  a  deeply  rooted,  badly  mis- 
shapen approach  to  seeking  pleasure  or 
solving  problems.  Such  things  are  not 
easily  changed. 

But  Kiwanis  International  has,  as  al- 
ways, faced  up  to  the  challenge  of  finding 
solutions  to  complex  problems.  This  or- 
ganization has  taken  a  determined  stand 
on  the  drug  problem  and  has  brought  to 
bear  the  pragmatic  idealism  and  exper- 
tise of  its  members.  By  tackling  this 
problem  they  inspire  others  in  their  com- 
munity and  nation  to  involve  themselves. 

In  February  1969  the  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national board  of  trustees  designated 
Operation  Drug  Alert,  a  program  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse,  as 
its  major  emphasis  program  for  all 
Kiwanis  Clubs  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1969-70  year.  This  program  was 
similarly  designated  as  an  emphasis  pro- 
gram for  the  succeeding  year,  1970-71, 
and  for  the  current  year.  1971-72. 

The  program's  main  objectives  are: 

To  educate  as  many  people  as  possible 
to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
use,  abuse,  and  misuse  of  drugs,  espe- 
cially concentrating  upon  the  prerisk 
group  of  youth  of  elementary  and  junior 
high  age; 

To  inhibit,  reduce,  or  eliminate  drug 
abuse  within  the  community; 

To  safeguard  the  community  against 
further  incidence. 

This  year's  program  places  special  em- 
phasis on  prevention  and  remedial 
action. 

To  assist  local  Kiwanis  clubs  in  work- 
ing toward  these  objectives,  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational provides  each  club  with  a 
planning  manual  and  other  support  ma- 
terials, including  booklets,  recorded  spot 
announcements,  suggested  newspaper 
releases,  and  so  forth. 
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Reports  from  4,709 — 88  percent— 
Kiwanis  dubs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  revealed  that  for  1  year  alone, 
from  October  1970  through  September 
1971,  2,056  of  these  clubs  had  played  a 
sul>stantial  role  in  a  communltywide 
program  and  an  additional  913  had  car- 
ried out  projects  independently.  These 
clubs  had  distributed  to  youth  more  than 
2  million  copies  of  the  two  drug  educa- 
tion booklets  available  from  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational, and,  in  addition  to  that,  dis- 
tributed nearly  4  million  copies  of  drug 
education  materials  available  from  other 
sources  or  produced  by  themselves. 

These  Kiwanis  clubs  had  sponsored  a 
total  of  12,678  public  meetings  or  forums 
and  63,574  members  had  given  at  least  1 
hour  of  their  time  to  the  program. 

These  clubs  had  either  helped  to  ini- 
tiate, assisted  financially,  or  in  some 
other  way  significantly  supported:  685 
drop-in  centers,  764  hotlines,  164  metha- 
done maintenance  programs,  600  half- 
way houses,  and  1,843  other  counseling 
or  rehabilitation  programs. 

These  impressive  figures  do  not  even 
include  the  various  other  kinds  of  in- 
volvement of  Kiwanis  clubs  in  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  purchase  of  books  for 
libraries,  billboards,  bumper  strips,  and 
so  forth.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the  substan- 
tial contribution  made  by  the  Kiwanis- 
sponsored  youth  organization,  the  Key 
clubs  and  Circle  K  clubs,  on  more  than 
4,000  high  school  and  college  campuses, 
which  had  their  own  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion programs  or  cooperated  with 
Kiwanis  clubs  in  theirs. 

There  are  over  100  Kiwanis  clubs  in  my 
own  home  State  and  according  to  Dr. 
Cecil  Cooper,  district  governor  of  the 
Carolinas  district,  Mr.  Carl  Hyatt.  Jr.. 
secretary-treasury  for  the  district,  90 
percent  of  the  100  clubs  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  operation  drug  alert. 

I  wish  I  could  site  them  all  individually, 
but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they  have 
been  doing,  I  want  to  mention  just  two 
here. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  High  Point,  N.C., 
promoted  the  film,  "Way  Out"  which  de- 
picts the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  There 
were  3,000  copies  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
booklet  "Deciding  About  Drugs"  and 
15.000  copies  of  the  article,  "But  Mom— 
Everyone  Smokes  Pot,"  distributed  to 
schools,  shopping  centers,  and  business 
firms.  Under  Kiwanis  sponsorship,  Scott 
Ross,  former  New  York  disc  Jockey  and 
drug  addict,  spoke  to  over  12.000  people 
at  public  meetings  In  the  community,  and 
over  250.000  in  the  television  viewing 
audience  heard  Mr.  Ross  on  three  spe- 
cially taped  programs.  The  club  actively 
participated  in  the  formation  of  the  High 
Point  Drug  Task  Force,  composed  of 
representatives  of  local  schools,  churches, 
parent-teacher,  civic,  and  professional 
groups. 

In  Goldsboro.  N.C.,  Operation  Drug 
Alert  Day  was  officially  proclaimed  by 
the  mayor,  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  there 
conducted  an  intensive  drug  education 
program  for  the  entire  community.  Three 
separate  assemblies  were  held  in  local 
schools  for  students  in  grades  6  through 
10,  and  a  meeting  for  the  general  public 
was  conducted  in  the  evening.  Each  of 
the  four  se^ons  centered  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  former  drug  addict  and 
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pusher,  backed  up  by  a  panel  of  experts; 
3,000  copies  of  an  educational  booklet 
on  drugs  were  distributed  to  those  at- 
tending the  sessions. 

I  am  heartened  and  hopeful  for  our 
future  when  I  see  the  energy  and  ideals 
of  an  outstanding  organization  such  as 
Kiwanis  International  being  put  into  ac- 
tion. It  is  through  the  resourcefulness, 
drive,  and  commitment  of  such  orga- 
nizations and  private  citizens  that  we  are 
able  to  strengthen  the  present,  and  build 
our  tomorrows  on  a  sturdier  founda- 
tion. 

I  think  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what 
Kiwanis  International  Is  really  all  about, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  a  few  of  its  stated 
objectives: 

To  cooperate  in  creating  and  main- 
taining that  sound  public  opinion  and 
high  idealism,  which  make  possible  the 
increase  of  righteousness,  justice,  patri- 
otism, and  good  will. 

To  develop,  by  precept  and  example,  a 
more  intelligent,  aggressive  and  service- 
able citizenship,  and 

To  encourage  the  daily  living  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  all  human  relationships. 
I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  Kiwanians,  who  give  so  much 
of  their  time  and  of  themselves,  and  I  am 
proud  to  commend  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national for  the  fine  work  it  is  doing.  It 
is  a  very  special  honor  for  me  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  my  own 
hometown  of  Durham,  N.C.,  and  to  be  a 
part  of  this  worldwide  service  organiza- 
tion. 


FAMILY   FARM   AND   SMALL   BUSI- 
NESSMEN DESERVE  PROTECTION 


IN 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  TEXAS 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  forced  to  reintroduce  a  measure  that 
I  put  before  the  Congress  as  far  back  as 
1967  and  also  in  each  subsequent  session. 
The  fact  that  this  bill  has  not  been  en- 
acted into  law  grows  more  deplorable 
with  each  week  that  passes. 

The  bill  I  refer  to  is  intended  to  relieve 
the  American  farmer  and  small  business- 
man from  an  economic  stranglehold  im- 
providently  imposed  by  senseless  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations.  Each  year 
thousands  of  American  farmers  are  be- 
ing forced  from  their  land  due  to  irra- 
tional policies  promulgated  by  the  IRS 
and  because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  refuses  to  heed  their  cries  for 
assistance. 

I  put  this  bill  before  the  Congress  once 
again  because  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  continues  to  assess,  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  agricultural  land  at  the  value 
for  which  it  could  be  sold  on  the  specula- 
tive market,  rather  than  for  what  it  is 
worth  as  farmland.  Playing  openly  into 
the  hands  of  the  self-enriching  profit 
speculators,  this  Revenue  Service  policy 
is  systematically  destroying  a  vast  seg- 
ment of  American  agriculture  and  at 
the  same  time  is  accelerating  the  un- 
controlled spread  of  the  megalopolis  Into 
rapidly  'degenerating  rural  areas. 

Current  IRS  policy  is  to  appraise  and 
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tax  a  farmer's  land  holdings  at  its  value 
for  development — often  five  to  10  times 
higher  than  its  worth  as  farmland.  As  a 
result,  farmland  must  oftoi  be  sold  to 
waiting  speculators  in  order  to  cover  the 
unbearable  inheritance  taxes. 

A  ccMnmon  occurrence  today  is  the  sit- 
uation where  a  yoimg  farmer  attempting 
to  continue  on  family  owned  land,  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  burgeoning  sub- 
urbs, must  assume  a  tremendous  mort- 
gage with  9  or  10  percent  interest  in 
order  to  pay  the  inheritance  taxes.  In 
thousands  of  instances  repeated  all  over 
the  country,  the  young  farmer  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  burden.  So,  he  has 
to  sell.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  it  comes 
out  the  same — foolish  IRS  policy  and 
lack  of  governmental  response  has  forced 
another  farmer  off  land  his  family  has 
worked  for  decades. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  provides 
the  drastically  needed  revisions  to  the 
valuation  criteria  used  by  the  IRS  and 
would  establish  a  more  reasonable  and 
practical  estate  tax.  In  effect  it  would 
assure  and  protect  the  future  of  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  is  congressional  action  needed 
on  this  measure  to  prevent  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  family  farm  as  we  know 
it  today,  but  appropriate  action  now 
would  help  put  an  end  to  the  hodge 
podge  of  State  and  county  statutes  that 
have  cropped  up  in  the  search  for  meth- 
ods of  circumventing  IRS  regulations. 
For  example,  in  Florida,  farmers  by  the 
thousands  have  been  forced  to  incor- 
porate thereby  utilizing  tax  exempt  cor- 
porate gift  tax  statutes.  In  California. 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  the  trend  has 
been  toward  setting  up  agricultursil  land 
use  districts.  Farmers  in  various  other 
States  have  chosen  to  enter  into  special 
contractual  relationships  with  coimty 
governments  which  enable  the  State  to 
enter  its  own  tax  assessments  for  Fed- 
eral purposes. 

Makeshift  expedients  have  been  de- 
vised Uiroughout  the  country.  This  is  in 
my  opinion  a  dangerous  and  undesirable 
consequence  which  in  the  long  run  makes 
a  mockery  out  of  our  goal  to  provide 
reasonable,  practical,  and  uncomplicated 
laws  for  the  governing  of  society.  In  light 
of  such  developments,  it  is  no  wonder 
to  me  that  public  mistrust  and  wide- 
spread disrespect  for  governmental  in- 
stitutions is  running  rampant  in  our 
society. 

I  offer  this  bill  once  again  in  the  in- 
terest of  securing  the  future  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  in  this  country  and  in  the  hope 
of  renewing  credibility  and  respect  for 
Government. 


MOORHEAD  BILL  TO  CREATE  STAT- 
UTORY SECURITY  CLASSIFICA- 
TION SYSTEM  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  ACCESS  BY  CONGRESS  TO  IN- 
FORMATION FROM  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF  FKMIfSTLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  blU  to  correct  the 
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many  deficiencies  and  abiises  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity classification  system  and  problems 
relating  to  access  to  information  by  the 
Congress  from  the  executive  branch. 

The  key  feature  of  this  lee^ation  is 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Classification  Review  Commission,  com- 
posed of  nine  members  who  would  be 
provided  broad  regulatory  and  quasi- 
adjudicatory  authority  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  security  classification 
system  in  the  executive  branch.  The  com- 
mission would  also  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  settling  disputes  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  over  access  to 
both  classified  smd  imclassified  types  of 
information  requested  by  Congress  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  commission's  decisions  in  this 
latter  area  would  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

Three  members  of  the  Classification 
Review  Commission  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  three  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
three  by  the  President.  Terms  would  be 
fixed  at  3,  5,  and  7  years,  but  no  member 
could  be  reappointed,  and  not  more  than 
six  members  may  be  from  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statutory  security 
classification  system  established  in  this 
legislation  would  replace  the  Presidential 
Executive  order  approach  to  this  problem 
which  our  hearings  have  shown  to  be  im- 
workable  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
massive  overclasslfication  and  needless 
classification  of  documents  and  under- 
mined the  integrity  of  our  entire  security 
classification  effort.  Obviously,  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  language — either  in  an 
Executive  order  or  in  a  statute — to  cover 
all  situations  in  this  complex  field.  But 
the  machinery  that  would  be  established 
by  this  legislation  would  provide  the 
flexibility  to  deal  with  security  classifica- 
tion problem  areas  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  while  providing  the  overall  inde- 
pendent administration  and  regulation  of 
the  system  to  properly  enforce  its  provi- 
sions and  insure  its  effectiveness  within 
the  framework  of  our  representative 
ssrstem  of  government. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  over 
the  years  has  held  niunerous  hearings 
and  conducted  investigations  into  these 
same  subject  matters,  spanning  a  period 
of  more  than  15  years  and  foiu:  national 
administrations — two  Republican  and 
two  Democratic.  Additional  hearings  are 
currently  being  held  on  security  classi- 
fication problems  and  Instances  of  denial 
of  information  requested  by  Congress 
from  the  executive  branch — information 
needed  by  Congress  to  discharge  its  con- 
stitutional duties  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stress  the  fact  that 
this  matter  is  not  a  partisan  one.  Tlie 
weaknesses  of  Executive  orders  in  the 
administration  of  our  security  classifi- 
cation system  have  been  obvious  to  the 
past  five  Presidents.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  we  have  had  two  Executive  orders 
in  operation  and  the  most  recent  inade- 
quate attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
is  Executive  Order  11652,  issued  by 
President  Nixon  on  March  8  of  this  year, 
and  scheduled  to  take  ^ect  on  June  1, 
1972. 
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The  dimensions  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem were  eloquently  described  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  on  March  8: 

Unfortunately,  the  sjretem  of  classification 
which  has  evolved  In  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  an  open  and 
democratic  society,  allowing  too  many  papers 
to  be  classified  for  too  long  a  time.  The  con- 
trols which  have  been  Imposed  on  classifica- 
tion authority  have  proved  unworkable,  and 
classification  has  frequently  served  to  con- 
ceal bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent  em- 
barrassment to  officials  and  administrations. 

The  long-range  effects  of  such  a  sys- 
tem were  also  listed : 

The  many  abuses  of  the  security  system 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Fundamental  to 
our  way  of  life  is  the  beUef  that  when  In- 
formation which  properly  belongs  to  the 
pubUc  is  systematically  withheld  by  those  In 
power,  the  people  soon  become  Ignorant  of 
their  own  affairs,  distrustful  of  those  who 
manage  them,  and — eventually — incapable  of 
determining  their  own  destinies. 

All  Americans  should  be  able  to  agree 
on  these  fundamental  principles  on 
which  any  free  nation's  security  classi- 
fication must  be  predicated.  We  can  also 
agree  on  other  requirements  of  such  a 
system,  as  similarly  described  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement: 

Yet  since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
Americans  have  also  recognized  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  obliged  to  protect  cer- 
tain Information  which  might  otherwise 
jeopardize  the  security  of  the  country.  That 
need  has  become  particularly  acute  in  recent 
years  as  the  United  States  has  assiuned  a 
powerful  position  In  world  affairs,  and  as 
world  peace  has  come  to  depend  In  large  part 
on  how  that  position  Is  safeguarded.  We  are 
also  moving  into  an  era  of  delicate  negotia- 
tions in  which  it  wiU  be  especially  Important 
that  governments  be  able  to  communicate 
in  confidence. 

Clearly,  the  two  principles  of  an  Informed 
public  and  of  confidentiality  within  the  Ck>v- 
ernment  are  irreconcilable  In  their  purest 
forms,  and  a  balance  must  be  struck  between 
them, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  basic  prem- 
ises on  which  we  all  can  concur  in  the 
formulation  of  a  system  to  safeguard  our 
legitimate  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  secrets,  while,  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  American  public  with  the 
information  required  to  preserve  unity 
of  purpose. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occa- 
sions on  the  House  floor,  the  new  Execu- 
tive order  does  not,  in  my  carefully  con- 
sidered judgment,  meet  the  basic  criteria 
laid  down  in  the  President's  own  state- 
ment. It  is  unworkable,  contains  massive 
technical  defects,  and  contains  major 
loopholes  that  will  only  make  the  prob- 
lem of  overclasslfication  worse,  while 
seriously  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of 
vital  defense  and  foreign  policy  secrets 
that  do  require  the  utmost  protection. 

These  conclusions  have  been  reached 
after  hearing  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee from  witnesses  of  the  Defense, 
State,  and  Justice  Departments  who  were 
all  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
security  classification  Executive  order.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  publicly  called 
upon  the  President  oa  May  3  to  su^end 
indefinitely  the  June  1  effective  date  of 
the  new  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  felt  that  those  who 
criticize  an  existing  program  or  policy 
have  an  obligation  to  propose  viable  al- 
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tematives  if  their  criticism  is  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  by  others.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  provides  that  viable 
alternative  which  meets  the  fimdamental 
criteria  spelled  out  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  March  8  statement  and  the  criteria 
devel<q>ed  during  our  extensive  hearings 
on  the  security  classification  system  and 
the  need  for  Congress  to  obtain  inf orma> 
tion  from  the  executive  branch. 

This  legislation  would  establish,  for  the 
first  time,  a  sound,  fiexlble  statutory  sys- 
tem to  deal  effectively  with  the  dual  need 
to  safeguard  our  truly  vital  defense  and 
foreign  policy  secrets,  while  assuring  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  information 
required  to  preserve  our  representative 
system  of  government.  The  "tilt"  should 
always  be  toward  disclosing.  Full  details 
are  described  in  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  measure  and  the  full  text 
of  the  bill,  which  follow  my  remarks.  For 
reference  purposes,  I  will  also  list  the  ci- 
tations in  the  Record  to  my  previous  re- 
marks on  this  subject  and  api>endix  in- 
sertions I  have  included. 

Other  highlights  of  the  proposal,  em- 
bodied in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Amendments  of  1972,  are  summar- 
ized below: 

strictly  confines  classification  of  national 
defense  Information  to  "Top  Secret",  "Se- 
cret", and  "C!onfidentlal",  depending  on  the 
level  of  damage  to  the  national  defense  that 
would  be  caiised  by  Its  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure; 

Limits  original  "Top  Secret"  classification 
to  only  the  Departments  of  State,  Defense 
(including  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force), 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  designated  offices 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President; 

Limits  original  "Secret"  classification  to 
only  the  Departments  and  agencies  listed 
above  and  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Treasury,  and  Transportation; 

Limits  original  "Confidential"  classifica- 
tions to  the  Departments  and  agencies  listed 
above  aind  the  Department  of  CcHnmerce  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration; 

Provides  for  a  strict  limitation  upon  those 
top  officials  in  each  of  the  Departments  and 
agencies  listed  above  as  to  who  can  exercise 
the  authority  to  classify  information.  Such 
officials  shall  be  held  fully  accountable  and 
shall  be  subject  to  re^Himand  and  other  dis- 
ciplinary action  for  overclasslfication  or  other 
violations  of  regulations; 

Requires  a  three-year  downgrading  proce- 
dure for  most  types  of  classified  national  de- 
fense Informatlon^-one  year  frc«n  "Top  Se- 
cret" to  "Secret"  one  year  from  "Secret"  to 
"Confidential";  and  one  year  from  "Con- 
fidential" to  a  dedaaslfied  state,  and  transfer 
to  the  National  Archives,  where  it  would  then 
be  subject  to  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act; 

It  authorizes  a  procedural  "savings  clause" 
that  could  be  applied  narrowly  to  certain 
types  of  highly  sensitive  national  defense  In- 
formation when  Invoked  by  the  Executive 
department  or  the  President,  subject  to  the 
approval  ot  the  Independent  Classification 
Review  C<xnmlBSion  created  under  the  legis- 
lation; 

National  defense  information  previously 
classified  Is  subject  to  an  automatic  declas- 
sification procedure  after  a  period  of  15  years, 
except  for  highly  sansltlT*  data  subject  to 
the  "savings  clause"  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  this  legisla- 
tion strikes  that  delicate  balance  between 
the  ccmfllcting  needs  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  and  the  public  as  a  whole 
in  this  vital  area.  But  it  also  requires  as 
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rapid  disclosure  of  information  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  national  inter- 
est. It  would  replace  the  imworkable  and 
unmanageable  Executive  order  approach 
to  the  security  classification  system  and 
would  provide  a  practical,  enforceable, 
meaningful  administrative  mechanism 
to  safeguard  the  Nation's  truly  vital  de- 
fense secrets,  while  preserving  the  con- 
stitutional need  of  Congress  for  infor- 
mation to  investigate  and  to  legislate, 
and  maintaining  the  public's  right  to 
know  that  is  essential  in  our  representa- 
tive system  of  government. 

I  invite  comments  and  suggestions 
from  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
for  Improvements  in  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  those  from  the  executive  branch 
and  the  public.  Hopefully,  other  Mem- 
ers  of  the  House  and  Senate  bill,  after 
carefully  considering  the  measure,  join 
in  cosponsoring  it  with  me: 

CONOBXSSIONAL    RECOBD    CTTATIOKS    TO    SECTT- 

RTTT  Classification  Rkmabks  and  Insek- 
TioNS  BT  Rkpbesentattvk  Wuxxam  S.  Moor- 
head 

"Hearings  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  Begin  Monday,  March  6",  March  1, 

1972,  CoNGKxssioNAi,  RECORD,  page  6335. 
"Moorhead  Hits  Nixon  Action  on  Security 

Classification    Executive    Order",    March    8, 

1973,  Congressional  Record,  page  7594. 
"Foreign  Aid  Funds  May  Be  Cut  Off  To- 
morrow Because  of  Refusal  to  Provide  Con- 
gress with  Vital  Information  on  Cambodia", 
March  14.  19*72,  Congressional  Record,  page 
8366. 

"U.  S.  Assistance  Program  In  Cambodia", 
March  16,  1972,  page  8694. 

"Section-by-Sectlon  Comparison  and  Anal- 
ysis of  Executive  Orders  10501  and  11652, 
'Classification  and  Declassification  of  National 
Security  Information  and  Material' ",  March 
21,  1972,  page  9377. 

"New  Security  Classification  Executive 
Order  Perpetuates  Censorship  and  Secrecy", 
article  by  William  G.  Florence,  March  27. 
1972,  page  10345 

"Muddled  Secrecy  System",  editorial  in  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  April  26,  1972,  page 
14551. 

"Moorhead  Urges  Postponement  of  Effec- 
tive Date  of  New  Presidential  Executive  Or- 
der on  Security  Classification  System",  May 
3,  1972,  page  15692. 

"Expert  Urges  Statutory  Security  Clas- 
sification System  to  End  Dangerous  Over- 
classification  and  Administration  Chaos", 
testimony  by  William  O.  Forence,  May  4, 
1972.  page  16007. 

"Senator  Gravel  Attacks  Secrecy  in  Gov- 
cmment.  Urges  Cong^as  to  Exercise  Its 
Legitimate  Power  as  a  Coequal  Branch",  tes- 
timony by  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  May  9,  1972, 
page  16467. 

"Government  Secrecy  Costs  Twice  as  Much 
as  Government  Public  Information,"  sum- 
mary of  GAO  study  on  costs  of  security 
classification  system.  May  15,  1972,  page 
17340. 

HA.  15173 
A  bill  to  amend  section  662  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  certain  ex- 
ertions from  Its  disclosure  requirements, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
HepreaentaUoet    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sacnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Infoimatlon  Act  Amendments 
of  1972". 

Sk.  2.  8«mon  5ft2(a)  (8)  of  Utte  5,  United 
States  Coda.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
•nd  theraof  ths  following  new  sentence:  "The 
court  shall  award  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  oourt  costs  to  the  oompltdnant  If  It  issues 
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any  such  injunction  or  order  against  the 
agency." 

Sac.  3.  Section  562(b)  of  tiUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(b)  This  secUon"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)  (1)  Subsection 

{»)": 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(9)  as  subparagn^hs  (A)  through  (I),  re- 
spectively: 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so 
redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
thefoUowlng: 

"(A)  required  under  subsection  (d),  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  to  be  kept 
secret;"; 

(4)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  in- 
serting ";  or"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subparagraph  (I)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  related  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.";  and 

(6)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragn^h : 

"(2)  If  any  matter  falls  within  paragraph 
(1)  and  Is  classified  under  subsection  (d)  as 
Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential  and  is 
subsequently  declassified  under  subsection 
(e),  then  subsection  (a)  applies  to  such 
matter." 

Sec.  4.  Section  662  of  tlUe  5,  United  Stetes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  Official  information  may,  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  be  classified  as — 
"(1)  Top  Secret; 
"(U)  Secret;  or 
"(Ul)  Confidential: 
by  appropriate  agencies  as  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2).  Such 
classified  information  shall  be  known  as  na- 
tional defense  information.  Official  informa- 
tion may  be  classified  as  Top  Secret  only  if 
Its  unathorlzed  dlsdosure  could  cause  excep- 
tionally grave  damage  to  the  national  de- 
fense the  United  States.  Official  information 
may  be  classified  as  Secret  only  if  its  un- 
authorized disclosure  could  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Official  information  may  be  classified 
as  Confidential  only  If  its  unauthorized  dis- 
closure cotild  cause  damage  to  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  Stetes. 

"(2)  (A)(1)  Official  Information  may  be 
orlglnaUy  classified  as  Top  Secret  by  the 
following  agencies:  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  by  such  ofllces  within  the 
Executive  OflBoe  of  the  President  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  designate  by  Executive  order. 

"(U)  Official  information  may  be  originally 
classified  as  Secret  by  any  agency  which  may 
originally  daailfy  official  information  as  Top 
Secret  and  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportetlon. 

"(Ul)  Official  Information  may  be  original- 
ly dassifled  as  Confidential  by  any  agency 
which  may  origlnaUy  classify  official  informa- 
tion as  Top  Secret  or  Secret  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

"(B)  (1)  Within  the  agencies  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  classification,  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  of  official  In- 
formation may  only  be  done  by  the  head  of 
••ch  such  agency,  and  such  other  senior 
principal  deputies,  assistants,  and  subordi- 
nate officials  within  each  such  agency  who 
are  designated  in  writing  by  the  head  of  each 
such  agmcy.  However,  subcffdinate  super- 
visory offldals  below  the  level  of  section  chief 
or  Its  equivalent  may  not  be  designated  to 
classify  official  information  as  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  or  Confidential.  Nor  may  any  Indl- 
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vldual  be  designated  to  classify  such  infor- 
mation unless  his  day-today  operational  re- 
sponsibilities make  it  Imperative  that  he 
have  such  authority.  The  bead  of  each  such 
agency  shall  semiannually  review  each  indi- 
vidual whom  he  has  designated  in  writing  as 
having  authority  to  classify  official  informa- 
tion in  order  to  take  away  such  authority 
from  any  Individual  whose  operational  re- 
sponsibilities no  longer  make  it  imperative 
that  he  have  such  authority. 

"(11)  Individuals  who  are  designated  In 
writing  by  the  head  of  an  agency  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  as  having  authority  to  classify 
official  information  may  not  redelegate  such 
authority  to  any  other  Individual. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  the  head  of  each  agency  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
compile  and  maintain  a  full  and  complete 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  in- 
dividuals within  such  agency  who  have  the 
authority  to  classify  official  information  as 
Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential,  including 
a  breakdown  identifying  Individuals  who 
have  the  authority  to  classify  official  infor- 
mation Into  each  such  category.  A  copy  of 
such  list  shall  be  submitted  by  each  such 
head  quarterly  to  the  Classification  Review 
Commission.  A  copy  of  each  such  list  shall 
also  be  made  available,  upon  vrrltten  request 
to  the  appropriate  agency  head  by  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  or  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  such  com- 
mittee or  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(B)  Any  individual  who,  acting  in  a  cler- 
ical capacity,  handles  any  classified  infor- 
mation need  not  have  authority  to  classify 
official  Information  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  order  to  put  markings  on  ma- 
terial containing  any  such  information  to 
identify  its  category  of  classification. 

"(4)  No  agency  other  than  an  agency  de- 
scribCNd  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  may,  in  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
classify  official  Information,  and  no  such 
authority  may  be  delegated  to  any  other 
agency  except  by  statute. 

"(6)  (A)  The  classification  of  official  In- 
formation shall  be  strictly  based  upon  the 
definitions  of  Top  Secret,  Secret,  and  Confi- 
dential, as  defined  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Each  Individual  who  has  the  au- 
thority pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  (1)  to 
classify  official  Information  as  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  or  Confidential  shaU  be  held  account- 
able, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  for  his  faUure  to  accurately 
classify  such  information. 

"(C)  Such  Individuals  shall  not  classify 
official  information  In  order  to  conceal  in- 
competence, inefficiency,  wrongdoing,  admin- 
istrative error,  to  avoid  embassassment  to 
any  individual  or  agency,  to  restrain  com- 
petition or  independent  initiative,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  for  any  reason  the  release  of 
official  Information  in  violation  of  subsection 
(e).  Any  such  individual  who  classifies  of- 
ficial information  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  subject  to  administrative 
reprimand,  including  siispenslon  or  such 
other  disciplinary  action  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed under  regulations  of  the  Commission. 
"(D)  Classified  information  furnished  to 
the  United  States  by  a  foreign  government 
or  international  organization  shall  be  classi- 
fied by  an  appropriate  agency  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  as  Tcv 
Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential,  depending 
upon  Its  category  of  classification  by  such 
foreign  government  or  International  organi- 
zation. However,  the  provisions  of  such  in- 
formation to  any  appropriate  committee  of 
Congren  ShaU  not  b«  denied,  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  such  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate agency. 
"(e)(1)(A)  Whenever— 
"(1)  any  official  information  which  has 
been  classified  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  JfTtedam.  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
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ments  of  1972  pursuant  to  subsection   (d) 
as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential;  and 

"(U)  such  Information  no  longer  satisfies 
the  criterion  (as  described  In  subsection  (d) 
(1))  for  classification  In  such  category; 
then  such  Information  shall  be  promptly 
downgraded  to  an  appropriate  less  stringent 
category  or  declassified  by  an  Individual 
within  the  agency  concerned  who  has  au- 
thority to  classify  such  information. 

•'(B)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(3)  — 

"(1)  any  official  Information  which  Is  orig- 
inally classified  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  Amendments  of  1972;  and 

"(11)  any  official  information  which  was 
originally  classified.  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Con- 
fidential during  the  fifteen-year  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  pursuant  to  any  Executive  order  and 
which  Is  classified  as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or 
Confidential  on  such  effective  date;  shall  be 
downgraded  or  declassified,  as  the  cause  may 
be.  by  an  tadlvldual  within  the  agency  con- 
cerned who  has  the  authority  to  classify  such 
Information  according  to  the  schedule  In 
paragraph  (2). 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph  (3) , 
any  official  Information  which  was  originally 
classified.  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense, 
prior  to  the  fifteen-year  period  Unmedlately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Amendments  of  1972  pur- 
suant to  any  Executive  order,  directive, 
memoranda,  or  other  authority  and  which  Is 
classified  as  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confiden- 
tial on  such  effective  date  shall  be  auto- 
matically declassified  by  an  Individual  within 
the  agency  -soncerned  who  has  the  authority 
to  classtfv  such  information  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Amendment  of  1972. 

••(2)  Official  Information  which  Is  classified 
as  Top  Secret.  Secret,  or  Confidential  and 
which  Is  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  downgraded  or  de- 
classified, as  the  case  may  be,  by  an  Indi- 
vidual within  the  agency  concerned  who  has 
the  authority  to  classify  such  Information 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

■•(A)(1)  Official  Information  classified  as 
Top  Secret  and  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  (l)  shall  be  downgraded  to  Secret  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  its  original  classi- 
fication as  Top  Secret. 

'•(11)  Official  Information  classified  as  Top 
Secret  and  described  In  paragraph  (1)(B) 
(in  shall  be  downgraded  to  Secret  within 
twelve  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments 
of  1972. 

"(B)(1)  Official  Information  classified  as 
Secret  and  described  In  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (1) 
shall  be  downgraded  to  Confidential  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  original  classifi- 
cation as  Secret. 

•'(il)  Official  Information  classified  as  Se- 
cret and  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)(11) 
shall  be  downgraded  to  Confidential  within 
twelve  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments 
of  1972. 

'•(HI)  Official  Information  which  Is  down- 
graded to  the  category  of  Secret  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (I)  or 
(U)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  downgraded  to  the  category  of  Con- 
fidentlsU  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  Its 
downgrading  to  the  category  of  Secret. 

"(G)(1)  Official  information  classified  as 
Confidential  and  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B)(i)  shall  be  declassified  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  Its  original  classification 
as  Confidential. 

"(11)  Official  Information  classified  as  Con- 
fidential and  described  In  paragraph  (1)(B) 
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(U)  shall  be  declassified  within  twelve 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

"(ill)  Official  Information  which  Is  down- 
graded to  the  category  of  Confidential  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (I), 
(11).  or  (111)  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  declassified  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  Its  downgrading  to  the  cate- 
gory of  Confidential. 

"(3)  Official  Information  which  Is  classified 
as  Top  Secret  and  which  Is  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  downgraded  to  a  less  stringent  cate- 
gory or  declassified,  other  than  In  accordance 
with  procedures  described  In  paragraph  (4), 
if  such  Information — 

"(A)  Is  specifically  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  statute; 

"(B)  pertains  to  cryptologlc  systems; 

"(C)  would  disclose  Intelligence  sources 
or  methods;  or 

'•(D)  would  disclose  a  defense  plan,  project, 
or  other  specific  defense  matter,  the  continu- 
ing protection  of  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  the  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  which  could  cause  exception- 
ally grave  damage  to  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  (A)  Official  Information  which  Is  clas- 
sified as  Top  Secret,  is  described  In  subpar- 
agraph (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1).  and  Is 
within  the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (3)  shall  be 
downgraded  to  Secret  by  an  individual  with- 
in the  agency  concerned  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  classify  such  Information  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  original  classi- 
fication as  Top  Secret  in  the  case  of  Informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)(1)  and 
twelve  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  in  the  case  of  Information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)(11)  or  paragraph  (1)(C). 
Immediately  after  Its  downgrading,  such  In- 
formation shall  be  transmitted  by  the  bead 
of  the  agency  concerned  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  C(Mnmis8lon. 

•'(B)  The  Commission  may,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  full  membership,  allow  such  in- 
formation to  continue  to  be  classified  as 
Secret  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months 
beginning  as  of  the  date  of  the  downgrad- 
ing of  such  information  by  the  agency  oon- 
cerned  to  Secret.  Prior  to  the  end  of  such 
twenty-four-montb  period,  the  Commission 
may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  full  mem- 
bership, allow  such  Information  to  continue 
to  be  classified  as  Secret  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  beginning  as  of  the  end  of 
such  twenty-four-month  period.  Prior  to 
the  end  of  such  twelve-month  period,  the 
Commission  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its 
full  membership,  allow  such  Information  to 
continue  to  be  classified  as  Secret  for  an  ad- 
ditional twelve-month  period  beginning  as  of 
the  end  of  the  preceding  twelve-month  pe- 
riod. At  the  end  of  this  additional  twelve- 
month period,  such  Information  shaU  be 
downgraded  to  Confidential  by  an  individual 
within  the  agency  concerned  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  classify  such  information,  and 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  its  down- 
grading to  Confidential,  such  Information 
shall  be  declassified  by  any  such  Individual. 
However,  if  prior  to  the  end  of  such  second 
twelve-month  period  the  President  Informs 
the  Conunission,  in  writing,  of  the  detailed 
Justification  for  the  continued  safeguturding 
of  such  Information  based  upon  national  de- 
fense Interests  of  the  United  States  of  the 
hlgbest  Importance,  then  such  information 
shall  continue  to  be  classified  as  Secret  unless 
the  Ck>mmlsslon,  within  fifteen  calendar  days 
of  Its  receipt  of  the  President's  written  Jus- 
tification, by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Its  full 
membership,  rejects  such  Justification.  If  the 
Commission  does  not  so  vote  to  reject  stich 
Justification,   then   such   Information   shall 
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continue  to  be  classified  as  Secret  until  the 
Commission,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  full 
memt>ershlp,  rejects  such  Justification.  If  the 
Commission  does  so  vote  to  reject  such  Jus- 
tification, then  such  information  shall  be 
downgraded  to  Confidential  by  an  Individual 
within  the  agency  concerned  who  has  the 
authority  to  classify  such  information,  and 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  its  down- 
grading to  Confidential,  such  information 
shall  be  declassified  by  any  such  individual. 

"(C)  If  the  Commission  does  not  vote  ' 
under  subparagraph  (B)  to  allow  any  in- 
formation within  the  purview  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  continue  to  be  classified  as 
Secret  for  such  twenty-four  month  period 
or  for  the  first  or  second  twelve-month  pe- 
riod described  In  subparagraph  (B),  then 
such  Information  shall  be  downgraded  to 
Confidential  and  thereafter  declassified  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  provided  under 
paragraph  (3),  except  that  If  such  infor- 
mation Is  described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  then  It  shall  be  promptly 
declassified  by  an  individual  within  the 
agency  concerned  who  has  authority  to 
classify  such  information. 

••(5)  (A)  Any  official  information  which  is 
downgraded  or  declassified  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  marked  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable In  order  to  clearly  identify  its  new 
category  of  classification  or  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  declassified,  the  date  of  such 
downgrading  or  declassification,  the  name  of 
the  person  who  authorized  such  change,  and 
the  name  of  the  Individual  who  executed 
such  change. 

••(B)   In  cases  where — 

•'(1)  classified  information  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  agency  to  another  agency; 

••(11)  the  agency  which  originally  classi- 
fied sucl)  Information  has  ceased  to  exist;  or 

"(ill)  such  information  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Service  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  Archives 
of  the  United  States; 

the  Conunlssion  shall  prescribe  regulations 
which  delineate  who  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  downgrade  such  Information  to  a  less 
stringent  category  and  to  declassify  It. 

•'(f)(1)  There  Is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Classification  Re- 
view Commission  (referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  'Commission') . 

•'(2)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Not  more  than 
two  members  appointed  under  this  clause 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(11)  Three  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than 
two  members  appointed  under  this  clause 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(ill)  Three  appointed  by  the  President. 
Not  more  than  two  members  appointed  un- 
der this  clause  may  be  of  the  same  political 
party. 

A  vacancy  In  the  commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  At.  members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  All  members  of  the  Conunls- 
sion must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  (1)   Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

•'(I)  one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years; 

"(II)  one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
temp>ore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  i^polnted  by 
the  President  shall  be  appointed  tat  a  term 
of  five  years;  and 

"(in)  one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  seven  years. 
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"(11)  Any  member  aK)olnted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  or  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  A  member  may  not 
serve  more  than  one  term  on  the  Commission, 
except  that  a  member  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office. 

"(D)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
actively  engage  In  any  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  other  than  that  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  (A)  Six  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(B)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  elected  from  the 
membership  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  term  of  office  ot  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  two  years. 

••(C)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  six  of  Its  members. 
"(4)  (A)  Members  (including  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman)  of  the  Commission 
shall  each  be  paid  at  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  of  section  5315  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

•'(B)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
Executive  Secretary  who  shall  be  hired  by  the 
Commission  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(11)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Conunlssion,  the  Chairman 
may  appoint  such  personnel  as  he  deems 
desirable. 

••(Ill)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  b? 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tiile  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  IH  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  It  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of  this  section 
including  such  regulations  as  are  described 
In  subsection  (d)(5)(B),  subsection  (d)(6) 
(C),  subsection  (e)(6)  (B),  and  subsection 
(g)(6). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
standards  and  procedures  concerning  the 
handling  of  official  Information  which  is 
classified  In  the  interest  of  natlcmal  defense 
which  shall  bo  applied  uniformly  by  the 
agencies  concerned  (Including  the  Commis- 
sion) and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  following — 

"(1)  assuring  that  (I)  knowledge  and  pos- 
session of  such  information  shall  be  limited 
to  individuals  who  are  trustworthy  and  whose 
official  duties  require  such  knowledge  or  pos- 
session, that  (11)  such  Information  shall  not 
be  disseminated  outside  of  the  originating  or 
controlling  agency  except  under  such  condi- 
tions and  by  such  methods  as  are  authorized 
by  the  President  or  the  head  of  disseminating 
agency,  and  that  (III)  no  individual  may 
withhold  or  authorize  withholding  such  in- 
formation from  Congress; 

"(11)  ass\irlng  that  such  Information  shall 
be  appropriately  and  conspicuously  mariced 
or  otherwise  identified  In  order  to  show  its 
category  of  classification; 

"(ill)  assuring  that  such  Information  shall 
be  marked  in  order  to  identify  the  agency 
which  classified  It.  the  date  of  its  prepara- 
tion and  classification  (Including  the  date  of 
its  subsequent  downgrading  and  declassifica- 
tion), and  the  name  and  title  of  the  highest 
ranking  person  authorizing  Its  classification 
(and  subsequent  downgrading  and  declassi- 
fication) ; 

"(Iv)  assuring  that  such  Information  shall 
be  used,  possessed,  transmitted,  and  stored 
only  under  conditions  which  will  prevent 
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dissemination  to  or  access  by  unauthorized 
persons;  and 

"(V)  assuring  that  appropriate  acco\mt- 
ablllty  records  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained with  respect  to  such  Information. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Commission  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  duties  under  subsec- 
tions (d)  through  (g)  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  advisable.  The  Com- 
mission may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  agency  Information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  sub- 
section (d)  tlirough  (g) .  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  such  agency  shall  f\irnlsh 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

"(C)  The  Conmilsslon  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  agencies. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 
"(E)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  any  evidence  that  relates  to 
any  matter  under  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
within  the  United  States. 

■•(II)  If  a  person  Issued  a  subpena  under 
clause  (I)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena  or 
Is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  Is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(ill)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  served  In  the  manner  provided  for 
subpenas  Issued  by  a  United  States  district 
court  imder  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure for  the  United  States  district  courts. 

••(iv)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which 
Implication  may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

"(F)  The  Commission  shall  carry  out  Its 
functions  with  respect  to  the  downgrading 
and  declassification  of  official  information  as 
described  in  subsection  (e)(4)  and  (e)(5) 
(B). 

"  (G)  The  Commission  may  Issue  decisions, 
orders,  and  directives,  and  distribute  reports, 
administrative  memorandums,  and  other  In- 
formation in  order  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (d)  through  (g)  are 
carried  out. 

"(H)  The  Commission  shall  publish  an- 
nual reports  of  Its  activities  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  at  reasonable 
times  in  Its  office  a  record  of  Its  proceedings 
and  hearings.  However,  the  Commission  shall 
not  make  public  any  classified  information 
prior  to  its  dedassiflcation. 

"(I)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  and  continuing  Investigation  and 
appraisal  of  the  policies,  standards,  and  c^- 
eratlons  of  agencies  classifying  Information, 
in  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  under 
-subsection  (d). 

"(J)  The  Commission  shall  Investigate, 
upon  the  vote  of  at  least  three  of  its  mem- 
bers. Inquiries  initiated  by  private  citizens, 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  person  concerning  any  allegation 
of  improper  classification  of  official  Informa- 
tion within  the  purview  of  subsection  (d)  or 
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(e)  or  concerning  any  allegation  of  the  foil- 
tu'e  of  any  agency,  or  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  to  ccHnply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  or  (e),  or  any  regulation 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  or  any 
standards  or  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (5)  (B)  of  this 
subsection,  or  any  decisions,  orders,  or  direc- 
tives issued  by  the  Commission  iinder  sub- 
paragraph (G)  of  this  paragraph.  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  a  report  published  which 
describes  the  results  of  each  Investigation. 
The  Commission  shall,  when  appropriate, 
refer  such  matters  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

"(K)  The  Commission  shall,  pvusuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g) ,  furnish  to 
Congress,  conunlttees  of  Congress,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
upon  request,  certain  classified  and  un- 
classified Information  necessary  for  Congress 
to  discharge  fully  and  properly  all  of  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

"(g)  (1)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  prompt- 
ly consider  any  written  request  trans- 
mitted to  It  for  the  Issuance  of  an  order  di- 
recting any  agency  to  transmit  official  in- 
formation held  by  such  agency  which  is 
classified  or  unclassified  to — 

"(1)  either  House  of  Congress,  If  such  re- 
quest Is  made  upon  the  direction  of  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Members  of  such  House; 

"(11)  any  committee  of  Congress,  If  such 
request  Is  made  upon  the  direction  of  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee and  the  subject  matter  of  the  in- 
fCHTnatlon  requested  relates  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committee;  or 

"(HI)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  If  the  request  is  made  by  him. 
"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  ■committee  of  Congress'  means  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such  com- 
mittee or  any  Joint  committee  of  Congress  or 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

"(2)  Any  request  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  state 
with  reasonable  particularity  the  informa- 
tion or  category  of  information  requested 
and  Include  a  description  of  any  efforts  made 
to  obtain  access  to  such  Information,  Identi- 
fying the  agency  to  which  such  request  was 
made,  the  date  of  such  request,  and  a  copy 
of  all  correspondence  with  any  such  agency 
with  respect  to  such  request. 

"(3)  When  the  Commission  receives  any 
request  under  paragraph  (1)(A),  It  shall 
Immediately  Inform,  In  writing,  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  agency  and  the  President  of 
such  request,  Including  a  description  of  the 
information  requested. 

(4)  (A)  The  agency  which  Is  Informed 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  such  request  shall 
transmit  the  information  requested  to  the 
C^kinunisslon  within  three  calendar  working 
days  of  the  date  upon  which  such  agency  is 
so  informed  by  the  Commission.  The  head  of 
such  agency  shall  transmit  to  the  Commis- 
sion, along  with  such  requested  information, 
a  letter  containing  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  recommendations  of  the  agency  as  to 
whether  such  information  should  be  made 
available  by  the  Oommlaslon  to  the  person 
requesting  it  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A) . 

"(B)  If  the  agency  concerned  falls  to 
transmit  such  requested  Information  to  the 
Conunlssion  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A) ,  the  Commission  shall  im- 
mediately issue  a  subpena  under  subsection 
(f)  (6)  (E)  (1)  requiring  the  production  of 
such  information. 

"(5)  (A)  If  the  agency  concerned  transmits 
such  information  to  the  Conunlssion  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  agency  Is  to  release  such 
Information  to  the  person  requesting  It,  then 
the  Commission  shall  transmit  such  informa- 
tion to  such  person.     . 
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"(B)  If,  however,  the  recommendation  of 
such  agency  Is  not  to  release  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  person  requesting  it,  the  agency 
shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  a  detailed 
luatlflcation  in  writing  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  its  recommendation.  The 
Commission  shall  conduct  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  such  information  shaU 
he  transmitted  to  the  person  requesting  it. 
In  Tnaittng  such  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  weigh  the  constitutional  rights  and 
powers  of  the  parties  concerned.  Including 
(1)  the  ejrtent  to  which  such  Information  is 
necessary  to  Congress  so  that  Congress  may 
fully  and  properly  discharge  its  constitution- 
al responsibilities,  and  (11)  the  extent  to 
which  the  disclosure  of  such  information  to 
Congress  would  be  contrary  to  the  pubUc 
interest  or  wo\Ud  seriously  endanger  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States.  The 
Commission  shall  publish  its  determinations 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  recorded. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  govern  its  proceedings  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  In  any  case  within  the  purview  of 
paragraph  (5)  (B) ,  the  Commission  shaU  hold 
a  hearing  at  which  a  party  is  entitled  to 
present  its  case  or  defense  by  oral  or  docu- 
mentary evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal  evl-, 
dence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross-examina- 
tion as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true 
disclosure  of  the  facts.  Such  hearing  shaU 
be  public,  unless,  because  of  the  sensitive  na- 
ture of  the  information  In  dispute,  the  Com- 
mission decides  by  a  two-thirds  vote  that  the 
bearing  shall  be  closed. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  meet  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  to 
begin  deliberations.  The  Commission  shall 
render  Its  decision  in  writing  to  each  party 
within  three  calendar  working  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing.  Such  decision 
shall  set  forth  In  detaU  the  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  Commission. 

"(7)  (A)  In  ctirrylng  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5),  the  Coromisslon  is  author- 
ized to  enter  an  order  In  each  case  either 
granting  or  denying  the  request.  The  Com- 
mission ShaU  prescribe  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  information  concerned,  in- 
cluding but  not  Umlted  to.  requiring  that 
the  person  requesting  such  information  or 
his  agent — 

"(1)  take  adequate  measures  to  guard  the 
physical  security  of  the  Information  re- 
ceived; 

"(11)  assure  that  access  to  the  information 
be  limited  to  Members  of  Congress  whose 
responslbiUtles  require  access  to  such  infor- 
mation, or  to  appropriate  staff  members  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  of  any  commit- 
tee of  Congress,  or  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  any  employee  of 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  who  possesses 
pl^l^Mcurlty  clearance;  and 

•^^^take  adequate  measures  to  assiire 
that  all  discussions  with  respect  to  such 
Information  shaU  take  place  In  executive 
session  of  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
closed  sessions  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  provided  in  the 
rules  of  each  such  body. 

"(B)  The  requirements  Imposed  In  cla\ues 
(i)  through  (Ui)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
apply  only  to  classified  Information  which 
the  person  requesting  such  information  ob- 
tains throxigh  an  order  of  the  Commission 
and  where  the  hearing  described  In  paragraph 
(6)  (B)  with  respect  to  such  Information  is 
closed  by  vote  of  the  Commission. 

"(8(A)  There  Is  vested  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
final  decision  of  the  Commission  imder  para- 
graph (6)  upon  complaint  filed  by  a  party  to 
the  proceeding  at  which  such  decision  was 
made  within  fifteen  calendar  days  of  the  date 
of  publication  of  such  declsl<m  by  the  Oom- 
mlssion  In  the  Federal  BeglfBter  pursuant  to 
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paragraph  (6)  (B).  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  upheld  If  there  is  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  to  sustain  that  deci- 
sion. Such  case  shaU  be  hnmedlately  con- 
sidered and  shall  have  precedence  over  all 
other  cases  pending  before  such  court. 

"  (B)  There  Is  vested  appellate  Jurisdiction 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
review  by  appeal  as  a  matter  of  right  any 
decision  made  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph.  The  Supreme  Court 
shall  act  promptly  In  considering  such  appeal 
and  rendering  Its  Judgment  thereon. 

"(C)  The  Judicial  review  provided  for  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  the  exclusive  mode 
of  Judicial  review." 

Ssc.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  In  conformity  with  article  II, 
section  3,  and  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  keep 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  agencies 
covered  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  month  that  commences  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Section  552(f)  (1)  through  (5)  and 
(g)  (6)  (A)  as  added  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
and  section  6  of  this  Act  (to  the  extent  neces- 
sary) shall  take  effect  upon  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION    ANAI.TSIS    OF    "FHKKDOM 

OF    Information    Act    Ajcenomxnts    of 

1072" — SBCuarrr  Classification  Ststem 
AND  Access  by  Congbess  to  Information 
From  tbx  Ezecxttivk  Branch 

Section  1  designates  this  Act  aa  the  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Amendments  of 
1973." 

Section  2  amends  Section  562(a)  (3)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  courts  to  award  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  and  court  costs  to  complainant 
member  of  the  public  In  sulta  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  in  such  cases 
where  the  government's  position  In  denying 
the  information  requested  is  not  sustained. 

Section  3  contains  technical  amendments 
renumbering  and  rephrasing  exemptions  un- 
der Section  562(b)(1)  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  It  also  provides  that  clas- 
sified Information  subsequently  declassified 
under  the  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

Section  4  adds  new  subeectlons  to  Section 
652,  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  security  clas- 
sification system  to  saf eg\iard  classified  Infor- 
mation known  as  National  Defense  Infor- 
mation. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  authorizes  such  Infor- 
mation to  be  classified  "Top  Secret"  only  If 
its  unauthorised  dlsclosiire  could  cause  ex- 
ceptionally grave  damage  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  "Secret"  only  If 
its  unauthorized  disclosure  could  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
united  States;  and  "Confidential"  only  If  Its 
unauthorised  dlscloeure  could  cause  damage 
to  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (d)(a)(A)  authorises  original 
"Top  Secret"  classification  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense  (Including  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force),  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  by  such  oflloes  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  that  he  may  dsslg- 
nate  by  Executive  Order.  It  also  authorises 
original  "Secret"  classification  by  those  De- 
partments and  agencies  having  "Top  Secret" 
classification  authority  and  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice.  Treasury,  and  Tran^>orta- 
tion.  The  subsection  also  authorises  original 
"Confidential"  authority  by  thoas  Dqiwt- 
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ments  and  agencies  having  "Top  Secret"  and 
"Secret"  classification  authority  and  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spa^^e  Administration. 

Subsection  (d)  (2)  (B)  specifies  that  such 
classification  may  only  be  done  by  the  head 
of  each  department  or  agency  and  such  other 
senior  principal  deputies,  assistants,  and  sub- 
ordinate officials  within  each  who  are  desig- 
nated in  writing  by  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  provided  that  such  sub- 
ordinata  supervisory  officials  are  not  below 
the  level  of  section  chief  or  its  equivalent.  It 
further  reqiiires  that  such  classification  au- 
thority shall  not  be  granted  unless  his  day- 
to-day  operational  responsibilities  make  it 
imperative  that  he  have  such  authority.  The 
head  of  each  department  or  agency  is  re- 
quired to  review  semiannually  the  list  of 
those  having  classification  authority  and  to 
remove  such  authority  from  those  whose  op- 
erational responsibilities  no  longer  make  It 
Imperative  that  they  have  such  authority. 
Authority  may  not.  In  turn,  be  redelegated 
by  any  individual  designated  in  writing  by 
a  department  or  agency  head. 

Subsection  (d)  (3)  (A)  requires  each  de- 
partment and  agency  head  to  compile  and 
maintain  a  full  and  complete  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  all  individuals  within  such 
agency  who  have  authority  to  classify  within 
each  of  the  three  classification  categories.  A 
copy  of  such  list  is  to  be  submitted  quarterly 
to  the  Classification  Review  Commission  and 
shall  be  made  available,  upon  written  re- 
quest to  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency  head  by  any  committee  of  Congress 
or  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (d)  (3)  (B)  applies  to  Individ- 
uals acting  in  a  clerical  capacity,  who  do  not 
need  classification  authority  to  place  mark- 
ings on  such  information  to  properly  iden- 
tify Ite  category  of  classification. 

Subsection  {d)  (4)  provides  that  classifi- 
cation of  National  Defense  Information  shall 
not  be  exercised  by  any  other  department  or 
agency  except  those  listed  In  subsection  (d) 
(2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  except  by  statute. 

Subsection  (d)  (6)  (A)  specifies  that  the 
classification  of  official  information  shall  be 
strictly  based  on  the  definitions  of  "Top 
Secret,"  "Secret."  and  "Confidential,"  as  de- 
fined in  subsection   (d)(1)   of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  (5)  (B)  specifies  that  each 
individual  having  the  authority  to  classify 
official  information  pursuant  to  subsection 

(d)  (2)  (B)  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret,"  or 
"Confidential"  shaU  be  held  accountable  for 
his  faUure  to  accurately  classify  such  In- 
formation under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Classification  Review  Oommisalon. 

Subsection  (d)  (6)  (C)  provides  that  such 
individuals  shall  not  classify  official  infor- 
mation under  the  Act  In  order  to  conceal 
Incompetence,  Inefficiency,  wrongdoing,  ad- 
ministrative error,  to  avoid  embarrassment 
to  any  individual  or  agency,  to  restrain  com- 
petition or  independent  initiative,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  for  any  reason  the  release  of 
official  information  In  violation  of  subsection 

(e)  of  this  Act.  Violators  shall  be  subject  to 
administrative  reprimand.  Including  sus- 
pension or  such  other  disciplinary  action  as 
prescribed  under  regulations  by  the  Classi- 
fication Review  Commission. 

Subsection  (d)  (5)  (D)  provides  that  clas- 
sified information  furnished  to  the  United 
States  by  a  foreign  government  or  inter- 
national organization  shall  be  classified  by 
an  i4>pi>oprlate  agency  described  in  (d)(2) 
(A)  of  this  Act  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret,"  or 
"Confidential,"  depending  upon  its  cate- 
gory of  dassiflcation  by  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  Intamatlonal  organization.  How- 
ever, the  provision  of  such  information  to 
any  appropriate  Congressional  committee 
shall  not  be  denied,  if  requested  by  such 
committee  in  writing  to  the  appropriate 
agency. 

Subsection  (e)(1)(A)  provides  for  the 
continuous  downgrading  and  declassification 
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at  official  information  classified  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret,"  or 
"Confidential"  and  which  no  longer  satisfies 
the  criterion  described  in  subsection  (d)  (1) 
for  classification  in  such  category.  Such  in- 
formation shall  be  promptly  downgraded  to 
an  appropriate  less  stringent  category  or  de- 
classified by  an  individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  authority  to  classify  such 
Information. 

Subsection  (e)(1)(B)  provides  an  auto- 
matic downgrading  and  declassification 
schedule  (except  for  information  contained  in 
(e)  (3)  below)  for  (1)  official  information 
classified  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  as  "Top 
Secret,"  "Secret,"  or  "Confidential"  and  (11) 
official  information  originally  classified,  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  as  "Top 
Secret,"  "Secret,"  or  "Confidential"  during 
the  16-year  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  which  is  still 
classified  as  "Top  Secret,"  "Secret,"  or  "Con- 
fidential" on  such  effective  date.  Such  in- 
lormation  shall  be  downgraded  or  declassi- 
fied, as  the  case  may  be,  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  described  In  subsection  (e)  (2) 
below. 

Subsection  (e)(1)(C)  provides  that  ex- 
cept for  Information  contained  in  subsec- 
tion re)  (3)  below,  any  official  information 
which  was  originally  classified,  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense,  prior  to  the  16- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  pursuant  to  any  Execu- 
tive Order,  directive,  memoranda,  or  other 
authority  and  which  is  classified  "Top 
Secret,"  "Secret,"  or  "Confidential"  on  such 
effective  date  shall  be  automatically  de- 
classified within  6  months  after  the  effective 
date  by  an  individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  the  authority  to  classify 
such  Information. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  provides  for  a  down- 
grading and  declassification  schedule  for 
official  Information  classified  as  "Top  Secret." 
"Secret,"  or  "Confidential"  that  Is  described 
in  subsection  (e)  (B)  (1)  above,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  an  Individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  the  authority  to  classify 
such  Information. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (A)  (1)  provides  that  of- 
ficial Information  classified  as  "Top  Secret" 
and  descrllsed  In  (e)(1)  (B)(1)  above  shall 
be  dovnigraded  to  "Secret"  12  months  after 
the  date  of  its  original  classification  as  "Top 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (A)  (11)  provides  that 
official  information  classified  as  "Top  Secret" 
and  described  In  (e)(1)  (B)(U)  above  shall 
be  downgraded  to  "Secret"  within  12  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (B)  (1)  provides  that 
official  Information  classified  as  "Secret"  and 
described  In  (e)(1)  (B)(1)  above  shall  be 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  12  months 
after  the  date  of  its  original  classification  as 
**Secret " 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (B)  (11)  provides  that 
official  information  classified  as  "Secret"  and 
described  in  (e)  (1)  (B)  (11)  above  shall  be 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  within  12 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Subsection  (e)  (2)  (B)  (lU)  provides  that 
official  Information  which  Is  downgraded  to 
"Secret"  piirsuant  to  (e)  (1)  (A)  or  the  pro- 
visions of  (e)  (2)  (A)  (1)  or  (U)  ShaU  be  down- 
graded to  "Confidential"  12  months  after  the 
date  of  ite  dovmgrading  to  "Secret." 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (C)  (1)  provides  that  of- 
ficial Information  classified  as  "Confiden- 
tial" and  described  in  (e)  (1)  (B)  (1)  above 
shall  be  declassified  12  months  after  the  date 
of  its  original  classification  as  "Confiden- 
tial." 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  (C)  (11)  provides  that 
official  Information  classified  as  "Confiden- 
ts" and  described  In  (e)  (1)  (B)  (11)  above 
■ball  be  declassified  within  12  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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Subsection  (e)  (2)  (C)  (111)  provides  that  of- 
ficial Information  downgraded  to  "Confiden- 
tial" pursuant  to  (e)(1)(A)  or  the  provi- 
sions of  (e)  (2)  (B)  (1),  (11).  or  (lU)  ShaU  be 
declassified  12  months  after  the  date  of  ite 
downgrading  to  "Confidential." 

Subsection  (e)  (3)  provides  a  "savings" 
procedure  for  certain  tyi>es  of  highly  sensi- 
tive classified  material  so  that  official  infor- 
mation classified  as  "Top  Secret"  and  de- 
scribed in  (e)(1)(B)  and  (C)  above  shall 
not  be  downgraded  or  declassifled,  other 
than  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  (e)  (4)  below,  if  such  informa- 
tion— 

(A)  is  specifically  exenq>ted  from  disclo- 
sure by  statute; 

(B)  pertains  to  cryptologlc  systems; 

(C)  would  disclose  Intelligence  sources  or 
methods;  or 

(D)  would  disclose  a  defense  plan,  project, 
or  other  specific  defense  matter,  the  con- 
tinuing protection  of  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  which  could  cause  ex- 
oeptionaUy  g;rave  damage  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (e)  (4)  (A)  provides  that  official 
information  classified  as  "Top  Secret",  is  de- 
scribed m  (e)  (1)  (B)  or  (C),  and  within  the 
purview  of  (e)  (3)  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) ,  or  (D)  above 
shall  be  dovmgraded  to  "Secret"  by  an  In- 
dividual within  the  agency  concerned  who 
has  the  authority  to  classify  such  informa- 
tion 12  months  after  the  date  of  ite  original 
classification  as  "Top  Secret"  (in  the  case 
of  information  described  in  (e)(1)  (B)(1) 
above)  and  12  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  (In  the  case  of  information  de- 
scribed in  (e)(1)  (B)(U)  or  (e)(1)(C) 
above).  Immediately  after  ite  downgrading 
to  "Secret",  such  Information  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Classification  Re- 
view Commission  for  consideration. 

Subsection  (e)  (4)  (B)  provides  for  Oom- 
mlsslon  procedures  to  permit,  when  it  deems 
warranted,  the  extension  of  security  classifi- 
cation protection  to  the  types  of  sensitive 
information  described  in  (e)  (3)  above.  When 
Initially  transferred  to  the  Commission  pur- 
s\iant  to  (e)  (4)  (A)  above,  the  Commission 
may,  by  majority  vote  of  ite  fuU  membership, 
extend  for  24  months  the  "Secret"  claselflca- 
tion  to  such  information  In  individual  cases, 
if  the  information  warranto  continued  pro- 
tection at  that  level  In  Ite  judgment. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  24-month 
period,  the  Commission  may  again,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  Ito  full  memhership,  extend 
the  "Secret"  classification  to  such  Informa- 
tion for  an  additional  12  months. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  additional 
12-month  period,  the  Commission  may  again 
extend  the  "Secret"  classification  to  such 
Information  for  an  additional  12  months, 
but  In  this  Instance  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Ite 
full  membership  is  required. 

At  the  end  of  this  second  12-month  exten- 
sion period,  such  Information  shall  be  down- 
graded to  "Confidential"  by  an  individual 
within  the  agency  concerned  who  has  the 
authority  to  classify  such  information  and 
12  months  later  shall  be  declassified  by  any 
such  Individual;  except,  however,  that  If  the 
President  Informs  the  Commission  In  writ- 
ing prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  second  12- 
month  extension  of  the  "Secret"  dassiflca- 
tion of  such  Information  and  providing  a  de- 
tailed Justification  for  the  continued  safe- 
guarding of  such  information  based  upon 
national  defense  intereste  of  the  United 
Stotas  of  the  highest  importance.  Under  such 
procedure,  the  information  shall  then  con- 
tinue to  be  classified  as  "Secret",  unless  the 
Commission  rejecte  such  Presidential  Justifi- 
cation by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  ite  fuU  mem- 
bership within  15  calendar  days  of  ite  receipt 
of  such  Justification. 

If  the  Commission  upholds  the  Presiden- 
tial Justification  for  continued  safeguarding 
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of  such  information,  then  such  Information 
shaU  continue  to  be  classified  as  "Secret" 
untU  the  Commission,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  ite  full  membership,  subsequently  rejecte 
such  Justification. 

If  the  Commission  rejecte  the  Presidential 
Justification  for  continued  "Secret"  classifi- 
cation of  such  Information,  then  such  in- 
formation shall  be  downgraded  to  "Confi- 
dential" by  an  Individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  the  authority  to  classify 
such  Information.  After  12  months  of  the 
date  of  ite  downgrading  to  "Confidential," 
such  information  shall  be  declassifled  by  any 
such  individual. 

Subsection  (e)  (4)  (C)  provides  that  if  the 
Commission  does  not  agree  to  grant  the  ex- 
tensions permitted  under  the  provisions  of 
(e)  (4)  (B)  above,  such  information  will  be 
downgraded  to  "Confidential"  and  thereafter 
declassified  according  to  the  regular  sched- 
ule. If  such  information  falls  within  the 
type  of  Information  described  in  (e)  (1)  (C) 
(15  years  or  older),  it  shall  be  promptly  de- 
classified by  an  Individual  within  the  agency 
concerned  who  has  authority  to  classify  such 
Information. 

Subsection  (e)(5)(A)  provides  thait  offi- 
cial Information  that  Is  downgraded  or  de- 
classified shall  be  marked  as  soon  as  prsustl- 
cable  to  clearly  Identify  ite  new  category  of 
classification  or  Ite  declassification.  The  date 
of  such  action,  the  name  of  the  person  au- 
thorizing the  change,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  who  executed  such  change  shaU  also 
be  shown. 

Subsection  (e)  (5)  (B)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
delineate  who  shall  have  authority  to  down- 
grade or  to  declassify  classified  informa- 
tion in  cases  where  (1)  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  agency  to  another;  (II)  where 
the  original  classifying  agency  has  ceased  to 
exist;  or  (ill)  where  such  Information  has 
been  transferred  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  be  placed  in  the  Archives  of 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f)(1)  established  a  Classlfi- 
tlon  Review  Commission. 

Subsection  (f)  (2)  (A)  provides  for  the 
composition  of  the  9  member  Commission, 
with  3  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  3  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate,  and  3  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  No  appointing  authority  may 
name  more  than  2  of  the  3  members  from 
the  same  political  party.  A  vacancy  shaU  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

Subsection  (f)  (2)  (B)  provides  that  not 
more  than  6  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  of  the  same  poUtlcal  party.  AU 
members  of  the  Commission  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f)  (2)  (C)  provides  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed,  one  from  each  ap- 
pointing authority  shall  be  for  a  term  of  3 
years;  one  from  each  appointing  authority 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  6  years;  and  one  from 
each  appointing  authority  shaU  be  for  % 
term  of  7  years. 

It  also  provides  that  any  member  appoint- 
ed to  fiU  a  vacancy  eccxurlng  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  of 
the  Commission  may  not  serve  more  than 
one  term,  except  that  a  member  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his 
successor  has  taken  office. 

Subsection  (f)2)(D)  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  Commission  shaU  actively  en- 
gage in  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment other  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (f )  (3)  (A)  provides  that  6  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shaU  constitute  s 
quorum. 

Subsection  (f)(3)(B)  provides  that  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
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Commission  shall  be  elected  from  the  mem- 
bership by  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  shall  be  2  years. 

Subsection  (f)(3)(C)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  6  of  Its  members. 

Subsection  (fM4)(A)  provides  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  (including  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman)  shall  each  be  paid 
at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section 
5315,  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (f )  (4)  (B)  provides  for  an  ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  to  be  hired  by  the  Com- 
mission and  who  shall  be  paid  at  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  Level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5315,  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  Chairman  may  also 
appoint  other  Commission  personnel,  subject 
to  rules  adopted  by  the  Commission.  The 
Conunlssion  staff  shall  te  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  They  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Subsection  (1)(5)(A)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  it  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
through  (g)  of  this  section.  Including  those 
specifically  described  in  subsections  (d)  (5) 
(B).  (d)(5)(C),  (e)(5)(B),  and  (g)(6). 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (B)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  standards  and 
procedures  concerning  the  handling  of  of- 
ficial Information,  classified  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  which  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  by  the  agencies  concerned,  includ- 
ing the  Commission.  These  standards  and 
procedures  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following: 

(I)  assuring  that  (I)  such  Information  be 
limited  to  trustworthy  Individuals  whose  of- 
ficial duties  require  such  access;  (II)  such 
Information  not  be  disseminated  outside  of 
the  originating  or  controlling  agency  except 
as  authorized:  (III)  no  individual  may  with- 
hold or  authorize  withholding  such  Infor- 
mation from  Congress: 

(II)  assuring  that  such  Information  shall 
be  appropriately  and  conspicuously  marked 
or  otherwise  identified  to  show  Its  category 
of  classification: 

(III)  assuring  that  such  information  shall 
be  marked  to  Identify  the  agency  which  clas- 
sified It,  the  date  of  preparation  and  classi- 
fication ( including  the  date  of  Its  subsequent 
downgrading  and  declassification),  and  the 
name  and  title  of  the  highest  ranking  person 
authorizing  its  classification  (and  subsequent 
downgrading   and   declassification) ; 

(Iv)  assuring  that  such  Information  shall 
be  used,  possessed,  transmitted,  and  stored 
only  under  conditions  which  will  prevent  dis- 
semination to  or  access  by  authorized  per- 
sons: and 

(v)  aosurtng  that  appropriate  account- 
ability records  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  with  respect  to  such  Informa- 
tion. 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (A)  provides  that  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  lU  duties  under 
subsections  (d)  through  (g)  the  Commis- 
sion may  as  It  deems  advisable  hold  hear- 
ings, take  testimony,  administer  oaths,  re- 
ceive evidence,  and  carry  out  other  such 
types  of  functions. 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (B)  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  secure  directly  from  any 
agency  the  Information  necessary  for  It  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  under  subsections  (d) 
through  (g) .  The  head  of  such  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  upon  the  request 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (C)  provides  that  the 
Commission    may    use    the    United    States 
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malls  In  the  same  manner  and  conditions  as 
other  agencies. 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (D)  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  administrative  support  services  as  It 
requests. 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (E)  (1)  provides  that 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
Issue  subpenas  requiring  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter 
under  Investigation  by  the  Commission;  (11) 
provides  that  if  a  person  Issued  a  subp>ena 
under  clause  (1)  above  refuses  to  obey  such 
subpena  or  is  guilty  of  contiunacy,  any  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  the  hearing  Is  bela  or  within 
the  Judicial  district  where  such  person  is 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business  may 
(upon  application  by  the  Commission)  order 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission to  produce  evidence  or  to  give  testi- 
mony on  the  matter  under  investigation. 
Failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  contempt 
thereof;  (111)  provides  that  the  subpenas 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  served  In  the 
manner  provided  for  subpenas  Issued  by  a 
United  States  district  court  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  district  courts;  (Iv)  provides  that  all 
process  of  any  court  to  which  application 
may  be  made  under  this  section  may  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  required  to  be  served  resides  or  may 
be  found. 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (F)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  carry  out  its  functions 
with  respect  to  the  downgrading  and  de- 
classification of  official  information  as  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (e)  (4)  and  (e)  (S) 
(B). 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (O)  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  issue  decisions,  orders, 
and  directives,  and  distribute  reports,  ad- 
ministrative memoranda,  and  other  in- 
formation In  order  to  assiire  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (d)  through  (g)  are 
carried  out. 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (H)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  puUish  annual  reports  of 
its  activities  and  shall  make  available  for 
public  Inspection  at  reasonable  times  in  Its 
office  a  record  of  its  proceedings  and  hear- 
ings. However,  the  Commission  shall  not 
make  public  any  dasslfled  Information  prior 
to  its  declassification. 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (I)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough  and 
ocntlnulng  investigation  and  appraisal  of 
the  policies,  standards,  and  operations  of 
agencies  classifying  Information,  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense  under  subsection 
(d). 

Subsection  (f )  (6)  (J)  provides  for  an  in- 
quiry procedure,  initiated  by  private  citizens, 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  person,  whereby  the  Commission 
shall  investigate  (upon  the  vote  of  at  least 
3  of  Its  members)  allegations  of  Improper 
classification  of  official  Information  within 
the  purview  of  subsections  (d)  or  (e) ;  alle- 
gations of  the  failure  of  any  agency,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof,  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (d)  or  (e) ;  or 
any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (f )  (6)  (B) ;  or  any  de- 
cisions, orders,  or  directives  issued  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (f )  (6)  (O) . 

The  Commission  shall  also  publish  a  re- 
port which  describes  the  results  of  each  in- 
vestigation and,  when  appropriate,  shall  re- 
fer such  matters  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f)  (6)  (K)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (g)  below,  furnish  to  Con- 
gress, committees  of  Congress,  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  upon 
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request,  certain  classified  and  unclassified 
Information  necessary  for  Congress  to  dis- 
charge fully  and  properly  all  of  its  Consti- 
tutional responsibilities. 

Subsection  (g)  spells  out  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Commission  shall  handle  requests 
for  information  from  Congress,  Congressional 
committees,  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  as  provided  for  In  Sub- 
section (f )  (6)  (K)  above. 

Subsection  (g)(1)(A)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  consider  any 
written  request  transmitted  to  it  for  the 
issuance  of  an  order  directing  any  agency 
to  transmit  official  Information  (classified 
or  unclassified)  held  by  such  agency  to  (1) 
either  House  of  Congress,  if  such  request  is 
made  upon  the  direction  of  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Members  of  such  House;  (11)  any 
committee  of  Congress,  if  such  request  is 
made  upon  the  direction  of  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  such  committee  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  information  requested 
relates  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee; 
or  (ill)  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  If  the  request  is  made  by  him. 

Subsection  (g)(1)(B)  provides  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'Com- 
mittee of  Congress'  means  any  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such  committee, 
or  any  Joint  committee  of  Congress  or  any 
subcommittee  of  such  Joint  committee. 

Subsection  (g)  (2)  provides  that  any  re- 
quest transmitted  to  the  Commission  under 
(g)  (1)  (A)  above  shall  state  with  reasonable 
particularity  the  information  or  category 
of  information  requested  and  Include  a  de- 
scription of  efforts  made  to  obtain  access  to 
such  information,  identifying  the  agency  to 
which  such  request  was  made,  the  date,  and 
a  copy  of  all  correspondence  with  any  such 
agency  with  respect  to  such  request. 

Subsection  (g)  (3)  provides  that  when  the 
Commission  receives  any  such  request  under 
(g)(1)(A)  above,  it  shall  immediately  in- 
form, in  writing,  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
agency  and  the  President  of  such  request, 
including  a  description  of  the  information 
requested. 

Subsection  (g)  (4)  (A)  provides  that  the 
agency  informed  of  the  request  under  (g)  (3) 
above  shall  transmit  the  information  re- 
quested to  the  Commission  within  3  calendar 
working  days  of  the  date  when  it  Is  informed 
by  the  Commission.  The  head  of  the  con- 
cerned agency  shall  also  transmit  to  the 
Commission  a  letter  containing  a  statement 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  agency  as  to 
whether  such  information  should  be  made 
available  by  the  Commission  to  the  request- 
ing Congressional  authority. 

Subsection  (g)  (4)  (B)  provides  that  if  the 
agency  concerned  falls  to  transmit  such  re- 
quested information  as  provided  in  (g)  (4) 
(A)  above,  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 
ately Issue  a  subpena  under  sut>sectlon  (f) 
(6)  (E)  (1)  above,  requiring  the  production  of 
such  Information. 

Subsection  (g)  (5)  (A)  provides  that  if  the 
agency  concerned  transmits  the  requested 
Information  pursuant  to  (g)  (4)  (A)  above, 
and  its  recommendation  is  to  release  such 
information  to  the  Congressional  authority 
requesting  It,  then  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  such  information  to  that  authority. 

Subsection  (g)  (5)  (B)  provides  that  If. 
however,  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
cerned agency  is  not  to  release  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Congressional  requesting  author- 
ity, the  agency  concerned  shall  transmit  to 
the  Commission  a  detailed  Justification  in 
writing  setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  for 
its  adverse  recommendation.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  then  conduct  an  investigation  to 
determine  whether  such  information  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congressional  authority 
requesting  it.  In  making  such  determination, 
the  Commission  shall  weigh  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  of  the  parties  con- 
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cerhed,  including  (I)  the  extent  to  wbldi 
svreb  information  Is  necessary  to  Congress 
so  that  it  may  fully  and  properly  discharge 
Its  Constitutional  responslbUltles,  and  (11) 
the  extent  to  which  the  disclosure  of  such 
Information  to  Congress  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  or  would  seriously 
endanger  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  shall  publish  its  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  shall  lae  recorded. 
Subsection  (g)(6)(A)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
govern  Its  proceedings  under  (g)  (5)  above. 
Subsection  (g)  (6)  (B)  provides  that  in  any 
case  within  the  purview  of  (g)  (5)  (A)  above. 
the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing  at  which 
a  party  Is  entitled  to  present  its  case  or  de- 
fense by  oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to 
submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct 
such  cross-examination  as  may  be  required 
for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  public,  unless  the  Com- 
mission decides  by  a  two-thirds  vote  that  the 
hearing  shaU  be  closed  because  of  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  Information  in  dispute. 
Subsection  (g)(6)(C)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  meet  Immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  its  hearing  to  begin  delibera- 
tions and  shall  render  its  decisions  In  writ- 
ing to  each  party  within  3  calendar  working 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  The 
Commission's  decision  shall  set  forth  in  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  Its  determination. 

Subsection  (g)  (7)  (A)  provides  that  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  (g)  (6)  above, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter  an 
order  In  each  case  either  granting  or  denying 
the  request.  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  security  of  the  informa- 
tion concerned,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
requiring  that  the  Congressional  authority 
requesting  such  Information  or  his  agent  (1) 
take  adequate  measures  to  guard  the  physical 
security  of  the  information  received;  (11)  as- 
sure that  access  to  the  Information  be  limited 
to  Members  of  Congress  whose  responsibilities 
require  access  to  such  information,  or  to  ap- 
propriate stair  members  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  any  Congressional  committee,  or 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
ac  any  employee  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  who  possesses  proper  security  clear- 
ance; and  (ill)  take  adequate  measures  to 
assure  that  all  discussions  with  respect  to 
such  information  shall  take  place  In  execu- 
tive session  of  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
closed  sessions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  as  provided  in  the  rules 
of  each  such  body. 

Subsection  (g)(7)(B)  provides  that  the 
requirements  Imposed  In  (g)  (7)  (A)  (1) 
through  (iU)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
official  information  classified  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  above  and  where  the  hearing  de- 
scribed in  (g)  (6)  (B)  above  ShaU  have  been 
closed  by  vote  of  the  Commlnion. 

Subsection  (g)(8)(A)  provides  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  vested  with  orle- 
Inal  Jurisdiction  to  review  any  final  decision 
tit  the  Commission  under  <g)  (6)  above,  uoon 
complaint  filed  by  a  party  to  the  proceeding 
at  which  such  decision  was  made  within  15 
days  oS  the  date  of  publication  of  such  de- 
cision by  the  Commission  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  provided  In  (g)  (6)  (B)  above.  The 
decision  of  the  Commission  shall  be  upheld  tf 
there  is  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
to  sustain  that  decision.  Such  case  shall  be 
immediately  considered  and  shall  have  prec- 
edence over  all  other  cases  pending  before 
such  court. 

Subsection  (g)  (8)  (B)  provides  that  t>e 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  ^'> 
vested  with  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  review 
by  f.ppeal  as  a  matter  of  right  any  i^eclslon 
made  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
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for  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  (g) 
(8)  (A)  above.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  act 
promptly  in  considering  such  appeal  and 
rendering  Its  Judgment  thereon. 

Subsection  (g)  (8)  (C)  provides  that  the 
Judicial  review  provided  herein  shall  be  the 
exclusive  mode  of  Judicial  review  In  such 
cases. 

Section  6  provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President,  in  conformity 
with  Article  H,  Section  3,  and  Article  I, 
Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  keep  Congress  fully  and  current- 
ly informed  with  respect  to  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  agencies  covered  under  this  Act. 

Section  6  provides  that  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

Section  7  provides  that  (a)  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  7(b)  below,  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  month  that  commences 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  Section  552(f) 
(1)  through  (6)  and  (g)(6)(A)  as  adCed  bv 
sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act  (to  the  extent 
necessary)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


"THERE    IS    NOTHING    INVIOLATE" 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  ICASSSCHITSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINaTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  there  occurred  another  shift 
of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  In  addition  to 
the  vast  quantities  of  bombs  being 
dropped  on  the  people  and  land  of  North 
Vietnam  under  "Operation  Line- 
backer"— more  bombs  have  been  dropped 
on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  in  the  last  2 
weeks  than  in  the  entire  1965-68  period— 
the  President  has  now  authorized  the 
bombing  of  nonmilltary  targets. 
According  to  one  field  ofBcer: 
There  Is  nothing  Inviolate.  If  someone  says 
we  want  that  target  up  there  ...  we  go  get 
it. 

It  is  obvious  that  President  Nixon  Is 
growing  more  and  more  desperate  as  he 
receives  the  inconclusive  results  of  his 
previous  acts  of  desperation.  The  ques- 
tion that  must  be  asked  is:  when  and 
how  will  it  end?  Each  escalation  could 
bring  us  closer  to  direct  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  despite 
Mr.  Nixon's  trips,  and  no  closer  to  a 
settlement  of  this  tragic  war. 

TTie  only  way  to  end  the  war  is  to 
withdraw  our  troops  and  let  the  people 
of  Vietnam  settle  their  problems  among 
themselves.  This  most  recent  escalation 
of  the  airwar  was  reported  in  a  story  by 
Peter  Osnos  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  24,  and  I  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Members. 

BOMBIKa  OP  NOKTR  SPHCADS  to  NONMn.rrAKT 

Taxoets 
(By  Peter  Osnoe) 

8AI0ON,  May  24.— U.8.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
Jet  flghtera  carried  out  their  heaviest  raids 
BO  far  on  North  Vietnam  over  the  weekend, 
expanding  again  the  scope  of  their  targets 
and  the  range  of  the  attacks,  the  U.S.  Com- 
mand said  Tuesday. 

An  average  of  more  than  330  strikes  a 
day  were  flown  in  a  three-day  period  ending 
Monday  evening,  the  command  said,  Includ- 
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Ing  attacks  on  bridges  and  raU  lines  only  40 
miles  from  the  border  of  China. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  military  instal- 
lations and  transportation  facilities  that  had 
been  the  principal  targets  up  to  now,  the 
command  confirmed  that  a  power  trans- 
former eight  miles  northwest  of  Hanoi  bad 
also  been  attacked. 

(Several  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
marines  launched  a  combined  amphibious 
and  helicopter  assault  Wednesday  on  the 
coastal  strip  called  the  "Street  Without  Joy" 
east  of  Quangtrl  City,  AP  reported.) 

Senior  U.S.  officere  said  the  Justification 
for  hitting  the  power  plant  was  that  It  sup- 
plied electricity  to  many  truck  repair  shops 
and  small  factories  In  the  Hanoi  area  pro- 
viding war-related  services.  They  said  the 
transformer  was  76  per  cent  destroyed. 

Well-informed  American  sourcee  said  a 
cement  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port  city 
of  Haiphong  was  also  hit,  but  this  raid  was 
not  Included  In  the  command's  latest  listing 
of  bomb  damage. 

{In  Washington,  Defense  Department 
spokesman  Jerry  W.  Priedhelm  confirmed  the 
bombing  of  nonmilltary  Installations  and 
said  U.S,  bombera  "will  be  hitting  some  of 
the  other  targets,  such  as  power  plants  and 
some  of  the  industrial  facilities  which  sup- 
port the  military  effort  of  the  north." 

[Friedhelm  told  newsmen  that  U.S.  com- 
manders "probably  have  more  flexibility  in 
their  targeting  than  was  exercised  In  the 
1967-1968  period."] 

The  renewed  regular  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  code-named  "Linebacker"  by  the 
Pentagon,  coupled  with  the  mining  of  the 
coimtry's  seven  ports  and  heavy  naval  bom- 
bardment has  now  surpassed  anything 
mounted  by  the  United  States  in  past  years. 
Despite  failures  in  the  previous  bombing 
campaign  to  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  equip- 
ment to  the  South,  officers  believe  this  time 
the  effect  will  be  greater.  "We  are  doing  bet- 
ter," said  one  very  senior  commander.  The 
greatest  impact  on  Hanoi's  war-making  ca- 
pability, VB.  officers  believe,  will  be  the 
feUlure  to  get  supplies  from  the  sea  routes, 
a  direct  result  of  the  U.S.  mining  of  harbore. 
(The  official  North  Vietnam  News  Agency 
said  antiaircraft  crews  and  planes  shot  down 
eight  American  warplanes  over  North  Viet- 
nam, fovu"  of  them  over  Habac  Province,  UPI 
reported. 

(U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  flghtera  shot  down 
four  Sovlet-bullt  Mlg  mterceptore  over  North 
Vietnam  Tuesday,  AP  reported,  citing  U.S. 
military  sources. 

[Communist  gunnera  fired  14  rockets  into 
Blenhoa  alrbase,  15  miles  north  of  Saigon, 
overnight.  Renter  reported.  First  reports  said 
one  South  Vietnamese  soldier  was  killed  and 
15  persons,  including  four  \J£.  servicemen, 
were  wounded.] 

In  the  two  weeks  since  "Linebacker"  began, 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  have  been  hit  as  many 
tunes  as  they  were  in  the  1965-1968  period, 
according  to  the  Informal  records  of  military 
statisticians. 

"There  Is  nothing  inviolate,"  said  one  rank- 
ing officer  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
air  wax.  "It  someone  says  we  want  that  target 
up  there  ...  we  go  get  It." 

Moreover,  the  commanders  maintain  that 
the  bombing  is  substantially  more  effective 
than  it  was  In  the  past  because  of  improve- 
ments on  the  conventional  2  X)00-3, 000-pound 
bombs  that  have  been  fitted  with  laser- 
guided  and  electro-optical  homing  devices. 
These  bombs  can  be  released  from  altitudes 
as  high  as  20,000  feet  and  still  score  accurate 
hits  In  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  strikes.  Air 
Force  Journals  have  reported. 

The  "smart  bombs"  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  BucoesB  in  knocking  out  bridges, 
rail  lines  and  other  targets  that  had  once 
proved  troublesome  to  pilots  who  kept  hav- 
ing to  come  back  to  them. 

The  Important  rail  and  vehictUar  Thanh 
Hoa  Bridge,  80  miles  south  of  Hanoi,  for 
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example,  was  struck  many  times  In  1966-68, 
but  never  rendered  lueleas  for  a  significant 
time  period. 

The  bridge  was  hit  again  on  May  13  and 
the  Air  Force  maintains  it  has  been  put  out 
of  action  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

"The  simple  fact  Is  that  he  (North  Viet- 
nam) can  stUl  repair  these  things,"  said  a 
senior  Air  Force  officer,  "but  I  can  take  them 
out  in  Just  a  few  minutes.  It  takes  about  two 
minutes  for  each  bridge.  It's  a  relatively 
clean,  surgical  operation.  Bombing  Is  very 
precise  with  these  wei^wns." 

The  officer  said  that  the  attacks  40  miles 
from  China  destroyed  six  bridges  with  only 
eight  planes. 

"Smart  bombs"  have  been  in  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  arsenals  for  as  long  as  two  years, 
but  they  were  not  used  extensively  In  opera- 
tions over  the  Ho  Chl  Minh  Trail  or  Inside 
South  Vietnam.  Other  high-priced  equip- 
ment— computers,  sensors  and  the  like — la 
also  credited  with  Improving  results. 

While  commanders  maintain  that  fewer 
planes  are  now  necessary  to  accomplish 
greater  objectives,  they  are  at  no  loss  for 
assets.  Since  the  buildup  began  in  mid  Feb- 
ruary, air  strength  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  peak  years  of  "Roll- 
ing Thunder." 

Fighters  and  bombers  operate  from  six 
bases  In  Thailand,  (one  was  recently  re- 
opened), anywhere  from  five  to  seven  air- 
craft carriers  and  some  B-52s  are  based  on 
Guam.  There  are  Air  Force  and  Marine 
squadrons  based  at  Danang  and  Blenhoa, 
inside  South  Vietnam. 

Through  careful  manipulation  of  the  man- 
power committee,  Pentagon  planners  have 
managed  to  avoid  sending  so  many  people  to 
South  Vietnam  that  the  steadily  dropping 
troop  strength  figures  would  be  reversed. 

Many  of  the  additional  planes  (the  overall 
total  is  about  1,100)  are  deploye<'.  inside 
South  Vietnam  where  the  air  offensive  also 
continues  to  expand.  The  total  number  of 
sorties  in  May  is  likely  to  come  close  to  the 
figure  for  May,  1968,  the  highest  of  the  war. 
That  month,  the  dally  average  was  about 
400. 

Tuesday,  Air  Force  and  Navy  Jets  flew  426 
sorties.  For  the  entire  month  of  January, 
1972,  169  U.S.  sorties  were  flown  inside  South 
Vietnam. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OP  CHINA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming 
Saturday  one  of  the  most  viable  and  val- 
uable members  of  the  free  nations  of  our 
world  will  inaugurate  its  renowned  Pres- 
ident for  his  fifth  6-year  term.  That  na- 
tion is  the  Republic  of  China  and  its 
President  is  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

To  show  how  viable  the  ROC  is  in  the 
world  today,  two-way  trade  showed  a 
41.6  percent  increase  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1972  over  the  first  3  months  of  1971. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  prognostica- 
tion by  some  so-called  experts  following 
the  ouster  of  the  ROC  from  the  United 
Nations  last  faU  that  the  island's  econ- 
omy would  falter. 

The  January-March  totals  showed  ex- 
ports of  $574  million  and  imports  of  $526 
million,  leaving  a  trade  surplus  of  $48 
million.  In  that  same  quarter,  Industry 
showed  a  growth  of  26.1  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  of  1971.  Whole- 
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sale  prices  climbed  1.42  percent  while 
consumer  prices  went  up  2.13  percent. 
Foreign  investment  amounted  to  $16  mil- 
lion in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  a 
gain  of  1.08  percent  over  last  year's  cor- 
responding period. 

Is  this  the  economy  of  a  nation  falter- 
ing? Under  the  guidance  of  President 
Chiang  over  the  past  24  years  this  island 
nation  has  far  surpassed  most  larger  na- 
tions to  become  a  worldwide  economic 
marvel. 

A  nation  so  economically  independent, 
the  ROC  under  President  Chiang  has  not 
forgotten  the  people  who  inhabit  the  is- 
land. Illiteracy  has  been  virtually  wiped 
out  under  his  administration.  There  are 
some  85  universities,  independent  col- 
leges, and  junior  colleges  throughout  the 
ROC.  Government  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation are  high  on  the  list  of  national 
priorities. 

The  ROC  Government  is  fundamen- 
tally democratic  and  most  public  office- 
holders were  bom  and  raised  on  Tai- 
wan, as  opposed  to  the  misconception 
that  mainlanders  are  given  preference  at 
the  expense  of  so-called  Taiwanese. 

The  majority  of  the  nation's  highly 
trained  600,000-man  military  forces  were 
also  native  bom  on  Taiwan. 

Second  only  to  Japan  in  Asia,  the  ROC 
economy  is  booming  with  an  annual 
gross  national  product  growth  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  10  percent.  Its  per  capita  income 
in  1071  was  $330,  as  compared  with  $60- 
$90  in  Red  China.  Per  capita  income  for 
1972  is  currently  running  at  $418. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
been  the  principal  private  Investor  in  the 
ROC'S  economy.  Now  the  government 
has  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  interest 
Western  European  industrialists,  partic- 
ularly those  in  West  Germany,  to  help 
Taiwan's  expansion  and  enjoy  the  tax 
benefits,  lower  labor  costs,  and  proliferat- 
ing development  under  the  ROC's  gen- 
erous and  attractive  program  for  capital. 
The  growth  of  foreign  trade  suggests 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  ROC 
will  be  reporting  a  total  volume  in  excess 
of  $5  bUlion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Here  is  a  nation,  imder  the 
leadership  of  President  Chiang,  which 
has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  the  past  two  decades.  It  is  a  na- 
tion that  was,  until  last  fall,  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  faithful  members  of 
the  United  Nations— xmtil  its  ouster  In 
favor  of  Red  China.  The  ROC  was  a 
charter  member  of  this  same  United 
Nations  and  one  of  its  stanehest  sup- 
porters. The  ROC,  under  President 
Chiang,  has  never  since  its  inception 
committed  a  single  act  of  aggression 
against  any  other  nation.  It  is  and  will 
remain  a  true  member  of  the  freedom- 
loving  and  peaceful  nations  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
President  Chiang  on  his  upcoming  inau- 
guration, and  to  say  that  all  men  in  all 
nations  can  learn  the  ways  to  peace  and 
progress  through  the  great  example  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  peo- 
ple. I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  Join  with  me  In  extend- 
ing the  warmest  of  congratulations  to 
the  President  and  his  wonderful  people. 


May  25,  1972 


PAA  PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS  IN- 
SPECTORS—QUALITY CONTROL 
AND  SAFETY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  8,  1971, 1  had  the 
privilege  of  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  pertaining  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  elite 
corps  of  Federal  employees  known  as  the 
PAA  air  carrier  inspectors.  This  article 
was  succinctly  summarized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  PAA,  Mr.  John  H. 
Shaffer,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  December 
29  wherein  he  stated: 

As  bigger  and  faster  aircraft  impose  in- 
creased demands  upon  airmen,  I  am  confident 
that  the  FAA's  air  carrier  inspectors  will 
continue  to  successfully  meet  the  challenge 
of  making  aviation  as  safe  and  efficient  as 
humanly  possible. 

Mr.  Shaffer  makes  the  further  point 
that  the  PAA  utilizes  many  professional 
skills  in  carrying  out  its  worldwide  avia- 
tion functions  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  any  one  group  of  employees 
in  what  is  essentially  a  team  effort.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  air  transpor- 
tation safety  is  a  team  effort  and  in  line 
with  that  thought  I  am  today  inserting 
an  article  pertaining  to  another  group 
of  PAA  professionals  known  as  the  prin- 
cipal operations  inspectors — ^POI's.  The 
POI  is  an  PAA  systems  manager  experi- 
enced and  trained  to  insure  quality  con- 
trol within  the  ait  transportation  indus- 
try. This  article  was  vn-itten  by  Capt.  Ed 
Mack  Miller  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Air  Carrier  Operations  Inspectors  So- 
ciety, together  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Pres- 
cott.  founder  and  president  of  the  Plying 
Tiger  Line,  and  his  able  vice  president, 
Mr.  Ed  Pinke.  I  commend  these  gentle- 
men on  providing  us  with  a  profile  of  the 
POI  and  his  coimterpart  in  the  air  trans- 
portation industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  important  role  these  professionals 
play  in  providing  us  with  a  tesun  effort 
combined  to  insure  a  safe  and  efficient 
air  transportation  system. 

The  article  follows: 

Thz  Supcb-Movsrs 
(By  Ed  Mack  MlUer) 

Months  before  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  small  group  of  former  Army 
Air  Corps,  Navy  and  Marine  pilots  were  hav- 
ing their  own  private  war  with  Japan. 

These  "soldiers  of  fortune,"  called  the 
Am«1can  Volunteer  Group  (AVO)  had  been 
f<»ined  by  an  American  flying  officer,  Claire 
Lee  Chennault,  wtM>  had  gone  to  China  In 
1937,  after  early  retiramant  (as  a  Captain) 
to  serve  aa  an  advisor  to  that  ooimtry's  air 
force. 

With  a  total  strength  of  only  90  obsolete 
Ciutlss  P-40  Tomahawk  fighters,  250  men 
and  practically  no  i^Mtre  parts,  supplies  or 
logistical  aid.  Chennault  welded  his  rag-tag 
group  into  a  fantastically  successful  tac- 
tical air  command. 

A  brilliant  tactician,  Clwnnault  bad  gained 
fame  In  his  16  years  as  a  stateside  Air  Corps 
pilot  by  bis  innovations  In  aerial  tactics  and 
bis  radical  advocacy  of  new  air- war  concepts. 
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In  China  be  got  a  chance  to  prove  his  tac- 
tics—and for  awhile  his  Flying  Tigers  were 
the  only  bright  patch  on  a  desultory  spread 
of  defeats  the  U.S.  was  sustaining. 

From  the  summer  of  1941  until  the  spring 
of  1942,  with  the  prime  mission  of  defending 
the  Burma  Road,  the  Tigers  shot  down  the 
fantastic  number  of  286  Japanese  aircraft, 
although  greatly  outnumbered  and  facing 
technically  superior  Japanese  planes.  It  was 
conservatively  estimated  that  they  took  a 
toll  of  Japanese  personnel  that  included 
1,500  pilots,  navigators,  gunners  and  bom- 
bardiers. 

The  noses  of  the  P-40s  the  Japanese  came 
to  fear  so  much  were  painted  with  the 
pointed-tooth  mouth  of  a  tiger  shark,  hence 
the  name  "Flying  Tigers." 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
early  In  1942,  Chennault  was  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  as  a  Brigadier  General  and  given 
command  of  the  China  Task  Force,  which 
a  year  later,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Major 
General,   became  the   14th  Air  Force. 

ExpHinding  the  nucle\is  of  the  AVG,  the 
14th  continued  to  blast  the  enemy  with  dev- 
astating effectiveness,  reaching  a  peak  of  ef- 
ficiency by  the  end  of  1944  where,  in  one 
month,  the  14th  destroyed  241  enemy  planes. 
The  Plying  Tigers  have  been  compared  to 
the  Lafayette  Escadrllle  in  World  War  1, 
in  that  they  flew  and  fought  In  the  service 
of  a  friendly  nation  before  the  entrance  of 
their  own  country  into  the  war. 

As  had  been  said  of  them,  "...  facing 
overwhelming  odds  in  the  air,  under- 
equipped  and  poorly  supplied,  the  Flying 
Tigers,  like  their  predecessors,  bought  time 
for  the  Allies  and  secured  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  history." 

After  World  War  II,  a  number  of  the 
original  AVG  members,  along  with  other 
veteran  flghter  and  transport  pilots  and  a 
Los  Angeles  businessman  raised  $178,000  and 
formed  one  of  the  first  all-cargo  airlines — 
In  a  small,  two-car  garage  In  Long  Beach, 
California. 

Robert  Prescott,  who  Is  still  guiding  the 
Plying  Tigers'  fortunes,  had  acquired  a 
fleet  of  14  twin-engine  "Conestoga"  planes. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Flying  Tiger  Lines, 
as  it  was  called,  got  into  the  blue. 

In  1946,  PTL  was  avtrarded  a  contract  to 
supply  American  occupation  forces  in  Japan. 
The  Conestogos  were  not  the  planes  for  the 
Job,  and  so  soon  the  airline  acquired  42 
DC-4S,  reducing  this  fleet  in  1949,  but  adding 
25  C-46  Conunandos  for  domestic  routes. 

The  flrst  all-cargo  operation  scheduled. 
Route  100,  was  awarded  to  the  Tigers  in 
October,  1949,  and  as  things  began  warming 
up  in  South  Korea,  KTL  vras  given  contracts 
to  supply  U.S.  troops  in  this  far  outpost. 

By  1963,  Tiger  gross  revenues  had  reached 
some  $25  million  annually.  Soon  DC-6As 
were  phased  into  the  fleet,  and  the  company 
became  the  nation's  largest  carrier  of  air 
freight.  Shortly  thereafter.  Tigers  placed  the 
largest  single  order  to  date  for  Lockheed 

"Super  H  Constellations."  

Next  in  the  expansion  plans  of  PTL  came 
the  bigger  and  more  versatile  Canadair  CL- 
44,  with  a  purchase  of  16  of  the  "swing-tail" 
planes  in  1961. 

It  was  quickly  becoming  a  Jet  world,  how- 
ever, and  FTL  began  its  transition  to  Boeing 
707s  In  1965,  and  DC-86  in  1968.  Its  fleet  was 
modified  to  "all-Jet,"  with  the  total  acqui- 
sition of  nineteen  "stretched"  DC-8-63  air- 
craft worth  $250  million. 

Cturently,  the  company  employs  approxi- 
mately 1,000  certified  airmen.  Including 
pilots,  navigators,  dispatchers,  and  me- 
chanics. 

Tigers  currenUy  fly  two  scheduled  routes: 
Route  100  across  the  U.S.  and  Route  163  Unk- 
ing the  U.S.  with  eight  nations  and  terri- 
tories In  Asia.  Its  route  system  extends 
17,600  miles,  stretching  from  Boston  to 
Bangkok,  and  in  terms  of  frequencies  across 
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the  Paclflc,  it  U  the  second  most  active  air- 
line. Last  year,  it  airlifted  weU  over  500 
million  tons  of  cargo  and  its  revenues  totaled 
in  excess  of  $140  million.  Its  commercial 
business,  domestic  and  international,  has 
more  than  tripled  its  military  business. 
Tigers  today  is  far  less  dependent  on  mili- 
tary contract  flights  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  in  Its  26-year  history.  Much  of  this 
growth  is  the  result  of  Bob  Prescott's  tough- 
minded  approach  to  gaining  leadership  in 
the  air  cargo  Industry. 

He  is  especially  outspoken  on  the  need 
for  an  airline  to  have  top-drawer  regulatory 
supervision,  the  key  to  efficient  operation 
and  the  key  to  growth. 

"We  aim  for  professionalism  on  our  air- 
line," Prescott  says.  "We  demand  the  highest 
degree.  We  give  our  people  as  much  training 
as  they  can  absorb.  We  are  not  comer-cut- 
ters. We  have  gone  to  one  type  of  plane,  the 
excellent  DC-8-63,  for  efficiency  .  .  .  because 
efficiency  will  keep  us  In  business  and  let 
us  make  a  profit. 

"Efficiency  is  why  we  are  both  lucky  and 
proud  to  have  qualified  regulatory  people 
Who  understand  our  everyday  problems. 
These  people  must  be  highly  professional, 
too.  We  insist  on  it.  And  you  can't  get  these 
top-drawer  managerial  people  for  peanuts  . . . 
"I  feel  that  it  Is  healthy  to  have  outside 
regulatory  people  look  at  oxir  airline.  I'll  be 
frank.  I'm  glad  that  we  have  good  inspectors 
to  look  over  our  shoulders;  it  gives  us  sound 
assiu'ance  that  we  are  doing  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing.  I  don't  have  time  to  go  into 
all  comers  of  the  airline  to  see  if  we're  doing 
the  right  thing.  I  don't  want  anything  to 
go  wrong.  A  $12  million  piece  of  equipment 
Is  .  .  .  well,  it's  damned  costly.  We  want  .  .  . 
expect  it  to  l>e  right. 

"We  get  fair  treatment  from  the  PAA,  no 
doubt  about  it.  In  the  early  days  the  Tigers 
didn't  feel  that  the  old  CAA  was  truly  co- 
operative. Now  the  Plying  Tigers  look  to  the 
FAA  Air  Carrier  as  a  partner." 

Senior  Vice  President  of  FTL  Is  Ed  Pinke, 
who,  20  years  ago,  was  chief  pilot.  He  was 
promoted  to  Director  of  Operations  in  1965. 
"PAA  quality  control  is  a  good  thing,"  says 
Pinke.  "It's  a  basic.  As  a  corporation,  we 
don't  need  to  have  an  internal  audit  to  the 
extent  that  we  would  if  we  didn't  have  the 
FAA.  We  want  quality  control.  We  want  the 
POI  in  here. 

"It's  a  healthier  system  than  if  you  set 
up  your  ovni  internal  auditors.  The  internal 
auditors  system  doesn't  work  because  inter- 
nal auditors  are  working  for  the  company. 
Eventually  a  'Buddy  System'  develops;  they 
make  friends  in  the  company,  and  they  get 
brainwashed  as  to  how  to  do  a  thing  ...  or 
they  overlook  some  things  because  they  dont 
want  to  get  a  fellow  employee  in  trouble. 

"With  an  outside  audit  ...  or  FAA  quality 
control,  if  it  Is  done  properly,  we  welcome  it. 
We  think  it's  great.  We  feel  we  are  getting 
some  of  our  tax  dollars  back  by  having  an 
outside  group  come  in  and  look  at  vis  coldly, 
carefully.  It  gets  all  of  our  people  thinking." 
The  Principal  Operations  Inspector  Pres- 
cott and  Pinke  axe  talking  about  is  a  key  man 
in  the  "audit"  scheme.  The  POI  is  an  PAA 
Systems  Manager,  trained  to  work  at  the  top 
management  level.  He  makes  inputs  into  the 
FAA  rule-making  process,  and  Is  the  prime 
point  of  contact  between  the  PAA  and  the 
air  carrier  on  flight  operations  matters.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  good  POI  is  a  manager, 
technician,  a  pilot,  a  diplomat,  an  "Ombuds- 
man" for  the  public,  and  is  a  trained  analyst. 
To  be  topnotch,  he  must  also  be  a  good 
speaker,  writer  .  . .  and  something  of  a  prac- 
ticing humanist,  even  a  sort  of  minor 
prophet  .  .  .  and  certainly  he  must  have 
legal  understanding  and  some  of  the  mental 
attributes  of  a  compassionate  Judge. 

Men  like  this  In  top  PAA  positions  are 
comparable  with  the  private  sector,  because 
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their  occupations  require  equal  specialized 
training  and  experience.  Included  In  this 
group  are  those  in  administrative  support 
positions,  in  the  professional  categories,  in 
the  physical  sciences,  engineering  and  social 
sciences,  and  the  paraprofessional  or  tech- 
nological positions  that  support  full  profes- 
sional positions. 

If  the  FAA  cannot  keep  pace  in  these 
areas  ...  if  the  men  sent  to  be  "opposite 
numbers"  to  dynamic  executives  in  indus- 
try are  not  of  equal  caliber,  the  whole  In- 
dustry suffers. 
Ed  Pinke  likes  the  system: 
"The  FAA  is  able  to  furnish  standardiza- 
tion for  training  departments  and  check 
pilots.  One  thing  a  lot  of  people  miss  is  that 
we  get  cross-pollination  from  the  FAA  tech- 
nical people,  if  they  are  good  men  and  doing 
their  Job  well.  It  causes  good  techniques  and 
procedures  to  be  disseminated  among  all  op- 
erators. It  is  a  terrific  safety  factor  to  have 
cross-polllnatlon. 

"I  personally  am  very  proud  of  the  Tigers' 
relationship  with  the  PAA.  I  have  been  in 
management  for  17  years,  and  I  can  say  we've 
had  good  relations  with  the  POI's  all  that 
time." 

Pinke  also  points  out  that  what  had  begun 
as  a  $178,000  investment  only  26  years  ago 
has  grown  into  a  corporation  of  major  pro- 
portions. A  short  time  ago,  management 
reorganized  the  company  and  formed  the 
Plying  Tiger  Corporation,  a  holding  com- 
pany, and  the  Flying  Tiger  Line  has  become 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary.  The  entire  cor- 
poration now  has  assets  of  $700  million, 
nearly  3,800  employees,  and  a  future  which 
should  be  as  bright  as  our  past. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  AVG  and  lU  coura- 
geous exploits  m  China,  the  Flying  "ngers' 
name  has  been  a  name  to  be  proud  of. 

"Getting  airborne  with  the  Tigers."  said 
one  observer,  "is  definitely  an  uplifting  ex- 
perience. Those  guys  can  hitch  on  to  any- 
thing and  carry  It  any  place;  they  really  are 
supermovers." 

This  outstanding  record  must  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  Bob  Prescott's  previous 
statement  wherein  he  said,  "The  key  to  ef- 
ficient operation  and  the  key  to  growth  are 
both  intertwined  with  the  need  for  an  air- 
line to  have  top-drawer  regulatory  super- 
vision. I'm  glad  we  have  good  inspectors  to 
look  over  our  shoulders;  It  gives  us  sound 
assurance  that  we  are  doing  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing."  This  statement  in  Itself  proves 
the  fact  that  a  good  POI  must  be  a  manager, 
technician,  pilot,  diplomat,  prophet  and 
Judge. 


SALEM  LEADS  IN  PRESERVATION 
EFFORTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  urban  renewal  programs  first 
began  many  of  the  finest  historic  build- 
ings in  our  Nation's  cities  were  razed 
without  a  thought  to  their  intrinsic  value 
and  to  preserving  the  individuality  of  the 
city.  As  a  result,  in  many  urban  renewal 
areas  we  now  see  modem  blah  unrelieved 
by  a  sense  of  a  city's  past. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  to  re- 
examine these  attitudes,  and  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  my  district,  is  a  leader  in  this 
area.  As  Gil  Scott  wrote  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  3.  1972: 
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Historic  Salem  has  titmed  around  Its  ur- 
ban renewal  approach  from  bulldozing  Its 
past  to  preserving  the  best  of  Its  antiquity. 

Salem's  mayor,  Samuel  ZoU,  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  getting  the  new 
plan  accepted.  As  Scott  wrote,  the  mayor 
"asserts  that  Salem  'contains  more  au- 
thenticity in  a  historical  sense  than  any 
other  community  in  the  coimtry'  and 
that  the  new  project  emphasizes  Its  sen- 
sitivity to  that  heritage." 

The  Salem  plan  is  both  innovative  and 
f arsighted.  I  commend  Mr.  Scott's  article 
"Urban  Renewal  About-Pace:  SaJem  Re- 
stores Antiquity"  to  those  interested  in 
preserving  our  past  while  moving  toward 
a  better  future  in  our  cities : 
Urbam  Rxnkwal  About -Facx:  Saixu  Rkstobxs 
ANTiQurrr 
(By  OU  Scott) 

SAI.XM,  Mass. — ^Historic  Salem  has  turned 
around  Its  urban  renewal  approach  from 
bulldozing  Its  past  to  preserving  the  best 
of  Its  antiquity. 

And  where  factions  squabbled  for  10  years 
over  this  Issue,  now  a  workable  agreement 
has  emerged  In  this  community  of  40,000 
between  the  business  sector,  politicians,  and 
those  with  a  historical  bent. 

Many  old  buildings  were  razed  under  an 
old  urban  renewal  plan  that  began  In  1962 
and  then  fizzled. 

Significant  aspects  of  the  redevelopment 
plan  include  building  low-rise  apartments 
and  bringing  new  life  Into  the  commercial 
district. 

William  J.  Tlntl,  vice-chairman  of  the 
city's  Redevelopment  Authority,  says  the 
plan's  thrust  is  to  blend  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  retail  uses  In  the  project  area. 

Under  the  old  plan,  not  only  were  large 
numbers  of  buildings  to  be  demolished  but 
also  a  four-lane  road  was  to  slice  through  the 
redevelopment  area. 

EXTEBIOK    RIGHTS   BOUGHT 

Now,  buildings  will  be  preserved  and  re- 
stored with  the  help  of  a  facade  easement 
program  that  allows  the  city  to  purchase 
the  exterior  rights  to  a  building,  and  then 
provide  the  building  owner  with  money  to 
restore  the  structure. 

The  four-lane-road  plan,  which  many  ar- 
gue would  have  been  an  eyesore,  has  been 
abandoned  In  favor  of  a  periphery  traffic 
plan  that  would  prevent  traffic  from  moving 
through  the  project  area.  And  they  are  even 
thinking  of  restoring  an  old  trolley  line, 
which  could  deliver  passengers  only  minutes 
from  historic  sites. 

"This  Is  a  radical  departure  from  the  old 
plan."  says  Mr.  Ilntl.  "Instead  of  having  an- 
other planner  who  would  give  us  a  new  plan, 
we  decided  to  find  the  best  developers  In 
and  out  of  the  country  and  to  try  to  Inter- 
est them  In  the  development  potentials  -f 
Salem:  Its  maritime  lore,  an  unused  har- 
bor, Salem's  close  relationship  to  Boston." 

Salem  got  27  proposals  from  developers, 
many  of  them  "remarkably  similar"  to  the 
city's  aspirations,  Mr.  Tlnl  explained.  Finally, 
the  city  designated  three  developers,  who 
have  combined  their  efTorts  In  the  city's  new 
plan. 

REALISTIC    PLAN    SOUGHT 

"We  took  the  end  of  the  urban  renewal 
process  and  made  It  the  beginning  In 
Salem,"  Mr.  Tlntl  enthuses.  "We  tried  to  sell 
Salem  as  a  whole  and  built  a  realistic  plan 
based  on  the  best  market  we  could  find." 

The  plan  helped  to  build  bridges  among 
various  community  factions  which  had  be- 
come bitter  and  frustrated  because  for  a 
long  time  it  seemed  nothing  would  be  done 
for  the  city. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  seUlng  the  new  re- 
development plan  goes  to  Mayor  Samuel  E. 
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ZoU,  who  Is  In  his  30's  and  was  elected  mayor 
In  19S9.  He  asserts  that  Salem  "contains  more 
authenticity  in  a  historical  sense  than  any 
other  community  In  the  country"  and  that 
the  new  project  emphasizes  its  sensitivity  to 
that  heritage. 

"In  many  cities  throughout  the  coimtry, 
urban  renewal  has  been  a  colossal  failure," 
he  argues.  "This  particular  project  illus- 
trates that  a  city  can  pull  itself  up  by  Its 
boostraps  and  deal  with  contemporary 
urban   problems." 

NATIONAL   SIGNIFICANCE 

The  Mayor  says  Salem's  plan  has  national 
significance  because  Washington  thinks  local 
governments  are  Incapable  of  dealing  re- 
sponsibly with  such  programs. 

Mayor  Zoll  is  proud  of  Salem's  maritime 
heritage,  pointing  out  that  it  once  was  one 
of  the  busiest  ports  In  the  United  States, 
sending  out  ships  and  adventurous  skippers 
who  bartered  New  England  products  for 
spices,  pepper,  sUks,  and  other  rich  cargoes. 

Its  old  customs  bouse  Is  a  national  shrine; 
Its  Peabody  museum  has  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  collections  of  maritime  memorabilia. 
Still  awaiting  restoration  is  Salem's  Derby 
Wharf,  from  whence  little  ships  and  their 
youthful  crews  went  to  far  comers  of  the 
world,  opening  new  trade  routes  and  return- 
ing with  cargoes  that  made  Salem  one  of 
the  richest  cities  In  America. 

It  was  this  seaborne  wealth  that  gave 
Salem  Its  classic  mansions;  there  are  more 
homes  in  Salem  dating  from  the  early  1800's 
than  in  any  other  city  In  the  country,  the 
mayor  says. 
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HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or  SOUTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revenue-sharing  proposal  which  we  will 
be  debating  shortly  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  national  attention.  A 
large  number  of  figures  have  been  tossed 
about  showing  this  community  getting 
so  many  dollars  and  that  county  getting 
so  many  dollars,  but  frankly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  study  of  this  bill  leaves  me  con- 
vinced that  States  like  South  Dakota  are 
left  holding  the  bag.  As  long  as  this  bill 
discriminates  against  South  Dakota.  I 
cannot  support  it. 

This  is  a  simple  matter  of  looking  out 
for  South  Dakota.  The  revenue-sharing 
bill  we  are  looking  at  in  Congress  would 
gyp  my  State.  It  would  return  $5.52  per 
person  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
$17.23  per  person  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  would  give  $20  per  person  to 
South  Dakota  localities,  and  $35.29  per 
person  to  New  York  communities.  This 
kind  of  return  discriminates  against 
South  Dakota.  It  places  us  40th  of  the 
50  States  in  return  to  State  government 
and  45th  in  return  to  local  government. 

If  the  $30  billion  that  will  be  poured 
into  this  revenue-sharing  scheme  over 
the  next  5  years  were  just  put  into  exist- 
ing programs,  with  all  their  inadequa- 
cies, South  Dakota  would  still  get  some 
$43.6  million  more  than  it  will  under 
revenue  sharing.  Further,  this  plan  also 
ignores  the  fact  that  South  Dakota's  rev- 
enue-sharing effort  is  the  eighth  greatest 
in  the  Nation.  Even  though  we  try  harder 


than  42  other  States  to  meet  our  tax 
obligations,  practically  every  one  of  the 
42  States  who  are  not  doing  as  much 
as  we  are  to  raise  money  are  going  to 
get  more  Federal  aid  than  we  are  imder 
revenue  sharing. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  upside  down, 
reward  the  lazy  approach  to  revenue 
sharing.  It  does  not  encourage  those 
States  and  localities  that  having  been 
making  the  strongest  effort  to  continue 
to  do  all  they  can  to  raise  their  revenue 
needs  locally  and  it  encourages  those  who 
have  not  been  doing  all  they  can  to  con- 
tinue to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  rescue  them. 

This  plan  must  either  be  rejected  or 
significantly  rewritten  so  that  States  like 
South  Dakota  get  a  fair  shake.  The  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  pay  their  taxes.  They 
badly  need  Federal  help  in  the  areas  of 
education,  public  works,  and  farm  pro- 
grams. Yet  under  this  revenue-sharing 
bill  they  are  handed  the  very  short  end 
of  the  stick.  I  think  that  is  unfair,  and 
I  oppose  this  revenue-sharing  bill  for 
that  reason. 


PROBLEMS  OP  CONGRESS  IN  OB- 
TAINING  INF0RMA110N  PROM 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH— CON- 
STITUTIONAL LAW  EXPERT 
DESTROYS  THE  MYTH  OP 
"EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee's  continuing 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  Congress  In 
obtaining  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  received  highly  significant 
testimony  yesterday  from  Prof.  Raoul 
Berger.  Charles  Warren  senior  fellow  In 
legal  history  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  Is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive 
study,  published  In  1965,  entitled  "Ex- 
ecutive Privilege  v.  Congressional  In- 
quiry." 

Professor  Berger  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  In  the  law.  He  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  Northwest- 
em  University  and  an  LL.M.  degree  from 
Harvard  University.  His  Government 
service  included  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  appellate  matters;  service  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; and  tissociate  and  then  general 
counsel  of  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
during  World  War  n. 

He  served  as  regents  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, and  In  recent  years  has  devoted  him- 
self to  study  and  writing.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Congress  v.  the  Supreme 
Court — 1969"  and  his  book  "Impeach- 
ment: Some  Constitutional  Problems" 
will  be  published  this  fall  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Press. 

Professor  Berger  has  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Law  Institute  for  many 
years.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion on  administrative  law  and  as  chair- 
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man  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Spe- 
cial Courts,  both  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  many  years  we  have 
heard  Members  of  this  body  lament  the 
erosion  of  power  in  the  legislative  branch 
and  the  corresponding  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  Executive  that  has  grad- 
ually distorted  our  status  aa  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government.  I  recoitly 
pointed  out  the  fantastic  growth  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  the  centralization 
of  decisionmaking  in  the  White  House 
and  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  has  likewise  been  studying  the 
results  of  this  trend. 

To  whom  are  these  all-powerful  White 
House  policymakers  responsible?  Unlike 
other  executive  branch  officials  at  the 
Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  level  they  refuse 
to  testify  before  congressional  awnmit- 
tees  charged  with  oversight  or  l^tislative 
responsibilities.  A  significant  number  of 
such  "immune"  policymakers  have  been 
requested  to  present  testim<my  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  on  matteirs 
within  our  jurisdiction.  We  did  not  want 
to  question  them  about  their  personal 
conversatlwis  with  the  President,  but 
about  technical  matters  in  which  they 
have  been  involved.  In  every  case,  they 
have  not  been  permitted  to  appear,  be- 
cause of  some  vague  doctrine,  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
their  immimity.  I  am  sure  that  other 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  this 
body  have  had  similar  experiences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  cited  "Executive  Privilege" 
to  deny  information  or  witnesses  from  the 
Congress.  Many  Members  probably  think 
that  this  so-called  "doctrine"  has  some 
deeprooted  constitutional  basis  which 
dates  back  to  our  colonial  period.  This  is 
not  the  case,  as  is  so  ably  documented  by 
Professor  Berger 's  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee. 

He  points  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
so-called  "historical  precedent"  refusing 
the  appearance  before  congressional 
committees  of  the  President's  "intimate 
advisers"  dates  back  only  to  1950  or  1951 
and  has  no  constitutional  basis  at  all. 

Professor  Berger  also  completely  de- 
molishes the  myth  of  "Executive  Privil- 
ege" as  it  relates  to  two  incidents  during 
the  Washington  administration  oftai 
claimed  to  be  its  historical  precedents— 
the  1792  investigation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  the  St.  Clair  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians  and  the  Jay 
Treaty  papers  case  in  1796.  He  likewise 
effectively  destroys  other  "historic  prece- 
dents" for  "Executive  Privilege"  ad- 
vanced in  a  1957  memorandum  by  former 
Attorney  General  William  Rogers  and 
those  presented  last  June  by  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  William  Rehn- 
quist  in  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  a  careful 
reading  of  Professor  Berger's  revealing 
testimony  to  all  of  our  colleagues  who 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  reassert  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  as  a  coequal  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government : 
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Statement  or  Raoul  Bbrgkr 
It  Is  a  prlvUege  to  respond  to  your  Invi- 
tation to  appear  before  you.  Tou  are  grap- 
pling with  a  grave  national  problem — the 
growing  and  dangerous  practice  of  the  Exec- 
utive branch  to  withhold  vital  Information 
from  both  the  public  and  the  Congress.  My 
concern  will  be  with  the  legal  problems  that 
attend  the  assertion  of  executive  prlvUege 
to  shut  off  Congressional  inquiry.  About  the 
need  of  Congress  to  know  if  It  is  not  to  leg- 
islate and  appropriate  In  the  dark,  you  know 
full  well.  Much  of  what  I  shall  say  Is  familiar 
to  this  Committee.  But  our  task  Is  to  bring 
the  entire  Congress  up  to  the  Informed  level 
of  this  Conunlttee,  and  to  educate  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  to  the  fllmsiness  of  executive 
privilege  claims. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  most  recent  example 
of  how  history  is  being  manufactured  under 
ovtr  noses,  the  claim  of  privilege  for  Peter 
Flanlgan  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  member 
tit  the  White  House  staff.  Counsel  for  the 
President,  Mr,  John  W.  Dean  in,  explained 
that  Mr.  Planigan's  immunity  was  grounded 
on  "long  established  historical  precedent." 
What   are   these  precedents?  When   Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  William  Rehnquist  ap- 
peared  before  you  In  June,   1971,  the  in- 
stances he  mustered  for  the  refusal  of  the 
President's    "intimate    advisers    to    appear" 
went  back  no  further  than  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, I.e.  about  19B0  or  1961.  These 
refusals  were  based  on  the  principle,  said 
Mr.  Rehnquist,  that  the  advisers  "ought  not 
to  be  Interrogated  as  to  conversations  .  .  . 
with  the  President  or  advice  given  or  rec- 
ommendations made  to  the  President."  m 
363.*  It  required  only  twenty  years  to  trans- 
form those  incidents  Into  'long  established 
historical  precedents."  It  will  hardly  be  pre- 
sumed that  President  would  claim  that  he 
discussed  the  settlement  of  the  ITT  anti- 
trust case  with  Mr.  Flanlgan.  So  the  claimed 
Immunity  for  Flanlgan  constitutes  a  brand- 
new  "historical  precedent,"  mere  membership 
in  the  White  House  staff  immunizes  from 
Congressional  Inqury.  Let  me  postpone  the 
Immunity  claimed  for  Presidential  advisers 
to  my  discussion  of  the  case  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer. 

I  shall  discuss  a  nimiber  of  basic  prob- 
lems, beginning  with  executive  reliance  on 
the  separation  of  powers;  then  I  shall  delin- 
eate the  historical  basis  of  the  Congressional 
power  of  inquiry  which,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  was  deemed  to  extend  to 
surveillance  of  executive  performance.  Then 
I  shall  show  that  there  Is  no  comparable  his- 
tory for  executive  privilege,  and  that  the 
earliest  precedents  invoked  by  Executive 
spokesmen,  which  were  Incidents  In  the 
Washington  administration,  will  not  with- 
stand scrutiny.  Next  I  shall  comment  on  the 
recent  shelter  claimed  for  "candid  Inter- 
change" of  opinions  by  subordinates,  and 
then  upon  the  shaky  basis  for  the  claim  of 
immunity  for  confidential  advice  to  the 
President.  Finally,  I  shall  conmient  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Defense  Department  to  com- 
ply with  your  request  for  information  un- 
der the  Act  of  1928.  and  on  the  measures  open 
to  Congress  to  bring  executive  refusals  of  in- 
formation to  a  test. 

The  first  appeal  of  the  Executive  branch, 
repeated  before  you  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Rehnquist,  Is  to  the  separation  of 
powers,  II  369,  which  postulates  that  Con- 
gress Is  encroaching  on  the  Executive  pre- 
rogative. Was  there  an  executive  prerogative 
to  withhold  Information  from  Congress  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution?  Only  If 
there  was  such  a  prerogative  can  it  claim  the 
protection  of  the  separation  of  powers.  In 
othw  words.  It  Is  necessary  to  demark  the 
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attributes  of  each  department  before  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  comes  Into  play.  To  look  to 
the  Article  n  "executive  power"  for  tiie  an- 
swer U  like  looking  Into  a  crystal  baU. 
When  former  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
testified  before  you  In  March,  1973  that — 

"It  Is  true  that  Article  2,  vesting  the  Execu- 
tive power  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Presi- 
dent, necessarily  implies  that  certain  activi- 
ties he  conducts,  either  directly  or  through 
his  staff  and  the  Executive  Departments  are 
privileged  "  - 
He  assumed  the  answer. 
For  what  the  Pramers  meant  when  they 
employed  the  terms  "legislative  power,"  "ex- 
ecutive power,"  we  must  look  to  history,  ex- 
actly as  the  Supreme  Court  did  when  It  In- 
quired whether  the  "Judicial  power"^  to- 
cluded  a  power  to  hold  in  "contempt." 

History  discloses  an  established,  virtually 
untrammeled  parliamentary  power  of  In- 
quiry; whereas  the  Executive  Branch  has 
not  advanced  a  single  precedent  prior  to  the 
Washington  administration  which  shows  the 
existence  of  executive  power  to  refuse  in- 
formation to  Parliament.  Nor  do  the  Wash- 
ington Incidents  stretch  so  far. 

The  great  WUllam  Pitt,  speaking  in  1742 
to  the  proposed  investigation  of  the  ousted 
Premier,  Robert  Walpole,  said: 

"We  are  called  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the 
nation,  and  as  such  it  is  our  duty  to  Inquire 
Into  every  step  of  public  management,  either 
abroad  or  at  home.  In  order  to  see  that 
nothing  is  done  amiss." 

RB  1058.'  Remember  the  words  "grand  In- 
quest." Pitt's  statement  was  echoed  In  1774 
by  James  Wilson,  second  only  to  Madison 
among  the  Framers : 

"The  House  of  Commons  have  checked  the 
progress  of  arbitrary  power,  and  have  sup- 
ported with  honor  to  themselves,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  nation,  the  character  of 
grand  Inquisitors  of  the  realm.  The  proudest 
ministers  of  the  proudest  monarchs  have 
trembled  at  their  censures,  and  have  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct." 

RB  1288n.  Reference  to  the  "grand  Inquest" 
was  made  in  the  Massachusetts  Ratification 
Convention  by  Fisher  Ames,  2  Elliot's  De- 
bates 11,  and  m  North  CaroUna  by  Archi- 
bald Maclalne,  4  Elliot's  Debates  44.  In  the 
Second  Congress,  Ellas  Boudlnot  stated  In 
1792,  respecting  a  proposed  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  HamUton,  that  "weTe  now  exer- 
cising the  l^^>ortant  office  of  the  grand  In- 
quest of  the  nation,"  and  noted  that  the 
Inquiry  was  "Into  the  conduct  of  an  officer  of 
the  Government  In  a  very  Important  and 
highly  responsible  station."  3  Ann.  Cong. 
947-948.  The  investigation,  I  may  add,  was 
welcomed  by  Washington.  RB  1081  n.  200. 

That  the  separation  of  powers  Interposed 
no  obstacle  to  such  Inquiry  may  be  gathered 
from  the  high  priest  of  the  doctrine.  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  was  endlessly  cited  by  the 
Founders.  The  legislature,  he  said,  should 
"have  the  means  of  examining  in  what  man- 
ner Its  laws  have  been  executed  by  the  pub- 
lic officials."  RB  1059-60. 

All  this  was  summarized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  McGrain  v.  Daugherty.  273  U.S. 
136.  161  (1927)  In  the  wake  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandals: 

"Power  to  secure  Information  by  such  (In- 
vestigatory means]  has  long  been  treated  as 
an  attribute  of  the  power  to  legislate.  It  was 
so  regarded  In  the  British  Parliament  and  In 
the  Colonial  legislatures  before  the  American 
Revolution." 

"A  legislative  body,"  said  the  Court,  "can- 
not legislate  usefuUy  or  effectively  in  the 
absence  of  Information  .  .  .  and  where  the 


•References  are  to  hearings  before  this 
8ul>commlttee  in  June  1971,  and  the  vol- 
umes I.  n.  and  ni  wlU  merely  be  cited  as 
I,  etc. 


*  Congressional  Record,  March  24,  1972, 
page  10160. 

*  Berger,  Executive  Privilege  v.  Congres- 
sional Inquiry,  12  UCLA  Law  Rev.  1044 
(1966) ,  hereafter  cited  as  RB. 
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legislature  does  not  Itself  possess  the  requi- 
site Information  .  .  .  recourse  must  be  had  to 
others  who  do  possess  It,"  as  Roger  Sherman 
bad  said  with  respect  to  the  Act  of  1789.  That 
Act  made  It  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  furnish  Information  required  of 
him  by  either  branch  of  Congress,  and  Sher- 
man said,  "we  must  procure  it  where  It  Is  to 
be  had."  RB  1001. 

The  Court  also  declared  that  an  Investiga- 
tion "of  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  .  .  .  and  particularly 
whether  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  his  as- 
sistants were  performing  or  neglecting  their 
duties"  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress. 273  U.S.  at  177.  True,  there  the  brother 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  an  Ohio  banker, 
sought  to  resist  the  investigation;  but  It  Is 
absurd  to  argue,  as  did  Attorney  Oeneral 
Rogers,  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  himself 
could  not  be  called  In  an  investigation  of  his 
own  derelictions.  RB  1055. 

The  Act  of  1789  specifically  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  appear 
In  person.  That  Act,  drafted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  enacted  by  the  First  Congress, 
virtually  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  approved  by  I>resident  Wash- 
ington, who  had  presided  over  the  Conven- 
tion, made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  "to  give  information  to  either 
branch  of  the  legislature  In  person  or  In 
all  matters  .  .  .  which  shall  appertain  to 
his  office."  1  Stat.  66-66,  5  U.S.C.  f  242.  Both 
writing  (as  he  may  be  required)  respecting 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury 
appeared  before  the  House  In  the  St.  Clair 
investigation.  3  Ann.  Cong.  1106  (1792).  RB 
1060. 

Where  ts  the  comparable  history  of  execu- 
tive privilege?  When  Assistant  Attorney  Oen- 
eral Rehnqulst  appeared  before  you  in  June, 
1971,  he  stated  that  the  privilege  Is  "firmly 
rooted  in  history  and  precedent."  n  360. 
He  avouched  no  pre-Constitution  precedent 
to  show  that  legislative  surveillance  of  the 
executive  was  In  any  wise  limited;  instead 
he  relied  on  two  incidents  during  the  Wash- 
ington administration:  the  St.  Clair  inves- 
tigation and  the  Jay  Treaty  Incident.  Neither 
constitutes  a  precedent. 

In  1792  the  House  examined  Into  the 
failure  of  General  St.  Clair's  expedition 
against  the  Indians  and  called  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  documents.  According  to 
what  Mr.  Rehnqulst  described  as  "an  ex- 
cerpt from  Jefferson's  notes  of  the  cabinet 
meeting,"  n  360,  It  was  agreed  that  the 
"house  was  an  Inquest,  therefore  might  In- 
stitute inquiries,"  but  that  the  President  had 
discretion  to  refuse  papers,  "the  dlsclosvire 
of  which  would  Injure  the  public."  RB  1079. 
However,  all  the  details  of  the  disastrous 
expedition  were  In  fact  turned  over,  so  that 
the  case  Is  hardly  a  case  for  a  claim  of  the 
Executive  to  withhold  Information  from  Con- 
gress. 

Jefferson's  "notes"  did  not  find  their  way 
Into  the  executive  flies;  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  meditations  of  the  cabinet 
were  ever  disclosed  to  Congress.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  unsettling  and  unwise  to 
excite  the  House  by  a  claim  of  discretion  to 
withhold  when  all  the  Information  was  In 
fact  turned  over.  The  Jefferson  "notes"  were 
found  amongst  his  papers  after  his  death 
and  first  published  many  years  later,  under 
his  "Anas,"  what  he  described  as  "loose 
scraps,"  and  "unofficial  notes."  RB  1089n. 
There  this  "precedent"  slumbered  until  It 
was  exhumed  in  a  memorandum  submitted 
to  the  Senate  In  1957  by  Attorney  Oeneral 
Rogers.  What  a  "precedent!"  If  It  Is  a  prec- 
edent, it  teaches  that  Washington  would 
not  claim  privilege  to  hide  a  shameful  faU- 
ure  within  his  administration. 

The  second  "historical  precedent"  Invoked 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Rehnqulst  Is 
Washington's  refxisal  to  turn  over  the  Jay 
Treaty  papers  to  the  House,  n  360-361.  The 
papers  had  been  delivered  to  the  Senate,  but 
were  refused   to   the   House   because,   said 
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Washington,  the  House  bad  no  part  In  treaty 
making  and  hence  no  "right"  to  the  papers. 
But  he  emphasized  that  he  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  withhold  "any  Information  .  .  . 
which  could  be  requested  of  him  as  a  right," 
as  for  example,  had  the  House  required  the 
papers  for  purposes  of  impeachment.  RB  1086. 
In  sum,  this  was  not  a  case  where  executive 
privilege  defeated  a  "right"  of  Inquiry,  for 
the  papers  were  delivered  to  the  Senate,  but 
an  alleged  absence  of  a  "right"  of  the  House 
to  Inquire.  Indeed,  the  very  terms  "executive 
privilege"  are  a  relatively  late  newcomer  on 
the  scene. 

The  "executive  power"  was  conceived  by 
the  Framers  as  a  power  to  "execute  the  laws," 
RB  1071-76,  and  the  legislature  necessarily, 
in  the  words  of  Montesquieu,  "should  have 
the  means  of  examining  in  what  manner  It 
laws  have  been  executed."  We  need  to  recall 
that  the  prevalent  belief  at  the  end  of  the 
Colonial  period  was  that  the  executive,  In 
the  words  of  Edward  Corwln,  "was  the  nat- 
ural enemy,  the  legislative  assembly,  the  nat- 
ural friend  of  liberty."  RB  1070.  And  despite 
Madison's  disenchantment  with  State  legis- 
lative excess  in  the  post-Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, be  concluded  that  "in  republican  gov- 
ernment, the  legislative  authority  necessarily 
predominates."  Federalist,  No.  61.  Today  the 
Executive  branch  tells  Congress,  the  senior 
partner  In  government,  that  disclosure  to  It 
of  certain  Information  Is  "Inappropriate"  or 
not  in  the  "national  Interest." 

Another  "precedent"  cited  by  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral  Rehnqulst  arose  In  1953,  Rey- 
nolds V.  United  States.  346  U.S.I.  II  360.  There 
a  private  litigant  in  a  suit  against  the  govern- 
ment sought  disclosure  of  an  Air  Force  re- 
port respecting  secret  electronic  equipment. 
The  claim  of  a  private  litigant  to  such  dis- 
closure stands  far  lower  than  that  of  Con- 
gress. Concealment  of  departmental  derelic- 
tions, for  example,  the  Teapot  Dome  frauds, 
or  of  foreign  commitments,  may  be  far  more 
damaging  to  the  national  Interest  than  a 
failure  of  justice  In  a  private  litigation. 

Then  too,  there  Is  a  long  history  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  Into  executive  conduct, 
which  is  much  older  than,  and  entirely  In- 
dependent of,  the  right  of  a  litigant  to  ex- 
ecutive disclosure  In  the  courts.  Reynolds,  In 
fact,  speaks  against  the  exaggerated  execu- 
tive claims,  for  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
it  is  for  the  Court,  not  the  Executive,  to  "de- 
termine whether  the  clrcvunstances  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  claim  of  privilege."  345  U.S. 
at  8.  Although  the  Court  found  that  the  liti- 
gant had  not  proven  the  need  for  disclosure 
In  light  of  an  "available  alternative,"  it  was 
yet  at  pains  to  state  that  "judicial  control 
over  evidence  In  a  case  cannot  be  abdicated 
to  the  caprice  of  executive  officers."  Indeed, 
Mr.  Rehnqulst  concedes  that  the  "President's 
authority  to  withhold  Information  Is  not  an 
tinbrldled  one,"  but  concludes  that  the  "po- 
tential for  abuse"  must  still  be  left  "for  the 
exercise  of  presidential  discretion."  n  361.  A 
"bridle"  on  the  Executive  which  he  alone  can 
check  Is  no  bridle  at  all.  In  short,  the  Execu- 
tive branch  asserts  a  right  finally  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  "apprc^riate"  for  Congress  to 
see  after  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
Executive  has  no  such  right  against  a  private 
litigant. 

The  claim  of  privilege  for  "candid  inter- 
change" among  officials  is  illustrated  by  your 
own  recent  experience.  You  had  requested 
"Country  Field  Submissions"  for  Cambodia, 
the  tjrpe  of  information  the  "past  three  ad- 
ministrations" have  routinely  furnished. 
(Press  release,  Chairman  Moorhead,  March 
16,  1972) .  These  submissions,  your  Chairman 
explained,  "describe  the  real  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  In  a  country,  what  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  United  States  assistance 
program  are,"  and  the  like.  When  access  to 
these  submissions  was  refused,  the  Committee 
Invoked  the  statutory  cut-off  for  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. At  the  last  minute  President  Nlzon 
forestalled  the  cut-off  by  an  appeal  to  execu- 
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tlve  privilege.  A  similar  rebuff  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

President  Nixon  explained  that  "unless 
privacy  of  preliminary  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween personnel  of  the  Executive  Branch 
can  be  maintained,  the  full  frank  and  healthy 
expression  of  opinion  which  Is  essential  for 
the  successful  administration  of  government 
wovild  be  muted."  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers  on 
Executive  Privilege  (July-Aug.  1971)  p.  46. 

No  trace  of  this  branch  of  privilege  ap- 
pears in  history  until  it  was  put  forth  in 
1964  by  President  Eisenhower  in  defense  of 
the  Army  against  the  onslaughts  of  Senator 
McCarthy.  RB  1309-10.  It  Is  therefore  a  re- 
cent made-to-order  doctrine,  altogether 
without  historical  foundation,  which  cannot 
be  justified  as  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
power  to  withhold.  Moreover,  this  principle 
of  "candid  interchange"  was  laughed  out  of 
ooiu-t  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
England,  the  Rouse  of  Lords,  In  Conway  v. 
Rimmer  [19681  1  A11.EJI.  874,  a  private  liti- 
gation. In  the  words  of  Professor  Wade  of 
Oxford.  "The  fiimsiness  (as  Lord  Raid  called 
it)  of  this  overworked  argument  has  long 
been  obvious  and  their  Lordships  have  now 
shattered  it  without  mercy."  84  L.Q.R.  173. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  solemnly  invokes 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  from 
Congress  information  as  to  how  the  Defense 
Department  plans  to  spend  appropriated 
funds  an  excuse  which  the  Lords  rejected 
for  withholding  from  a  private  litigant. 

Such  presidential  frustrations  of  Con- 
gressional attempts  to  obtain  information 
vital  for  the  performance  of  its  functions 
reveal  how  futile  it  Is  to  make  a  cut-off  of 
funds  turn  on  presidential  invocation  of 
executive  privilege.  A  Department  deter- 
mined to  withhold  Information,  as  these 
Incidents  disclose,  will  generally  procure 
presidential  concurrence. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  all  fu- 
ture cut-offs  be  made  dependent  solely  on 
departmental  refusal  of  Information  to  Con- 
gress. As  the  President's  abandonment  of  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege  for  Peter  Flanl- 
gan.  In  order  to  save  the  appointment  of 
Richard  Klelndlenst  as  Attorney  Oeneral  In- 
dicates, the  President  may  conclude  that 
some  claims  of  privilege  are  too  dearly 
bought. 

We  have  seen  that  the  claim  of  privilege 
for  members  of  the  White  House  staff,  ac- 
cording to  the  "precedents"  mustered  by 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Rehnqulst,  Is 
new-minted.  Suppose  Peter  Flanlgan  were 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  and  that  Congress  launched  an 
investigation  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  grounds  for  Impeachment.  Can  it  be 
maintained  that  Mr.  Flanlgan's  plea  of  im- 
munity from  investigation  would  be  sus- 
tained? Impeachment  lies  against  "all  civil 
officers"  regardless  of  location  In  the  gov- 
ernment; and  Congress,  as  President  Wash- 
ington recognized,  may  investigate  before  it 
Impeaches. 

I  propose  to  show  that  even  the  claim  for 
confidential  advice  to  the  President,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  has  very 
shaky  underpinning.  There  is  no  need  to 
rehearse  Mr.  Kissinger's  omnipresence  in 
foreign  affairs.  That  he  has  taken  over  high- 
level  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
open  and  notorious.  Although  the  Secretary, 
In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
Marhury  v.  Madison,  Is  a  "confidential  agent" 
of  the  President,  be  enjoys  no  blanket  im- 
munity from  inquiry.  Mr.  Kissinger,  how- 
ever. Is  claimed  to  be  unaccountable  to 
Congress. 

This  area  of  privilege  has  been  highly  over- 
rated. In  the  memorandum  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers  submitted  to  the  Senate,  he 
claimed  "uncontrolled  discretion"  In  a  de- 
partment head  to  withhold  "confidential"  In- 
formation, citing  ATarbury  v.  Madison.  RB 
1101,  1110.  But  Mr.  Rogers  blmseU  quoted 
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Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  saying  on  the  trtel 
of  Aaron  Burr  that  "the  principle  decided 
there  (Marbury]  was  that  oommunloatlona 
from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  not  be  extorted  from  him."  RB  1110. 
Even  this  much  was  pure  dictum,  because 
Marbury  involved  a  claim  to  delivery  of  a 
commission  which  bad  been  signed  by  the 
President  and  sealed  by  the  Secretu^  of 
State,  about  which  there  was  nothing  con- 
fidential at  all.  So  far  as  Marbury  is  a  prece- 
dent, it  djes  not,  according  to  Marshall  him- 
self, shelter  a  communication  from  a  high 
officer  to  the  President.  A  private  letter  from 
Oeneral  James  Wilkinson  to  President  Jef- 
ferson was  In  fact  held  subject  to  subpoena 
by  Marshall  on  the  Burr  trial  and  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  court  by  Jefferson. 

In  truth,  Marhury  Is  altogether  irrelevant 
to  Congressional  inquiry.  It  was  a  litigation 
by  a  private  Individual,  and  Marshall  stated 
that  the  "province  of  the  court  ...  Is  not 
to  inquire  how  the  executive  or  executive  of- 
ficers perform  their  duties."  Precisely  that 
function  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
legislature,  as  Pitt,  Montesquieu  and  James 
Wilson  made  clear,  and  as  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  AfcGrain  v.  Daugherty.  In  1792  Wash- 
ington welcomed  an  investigation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  RB  1081n;  and  he 
turned  over  all  documents  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  Oeneral  St.  Clair,  thus  recognizing 
the  inquiring  function  of  Congress. 

It  also  needs  to  be  remembered  that  a 
number  of  British  Ministers  were  impeached 
for  giving  "pernicious  advice"  to  the  King, 
Berger.  Impeachment  for  "High  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors,"  40  So.Cal.  Rev.  395,  413 
(1971).  and  that  in  the  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  Ratification  Conventions  Francis 
Corbln  and  Henry  Pendleton  alluded  to  such 
"advice"  as  within  the  scope  of  Impeachment. 
Id.  at  431.  If  such  "advice"  be  Impeachable, 
Inquiry  whether  It  was  given  cannot  be 
barred  on  constitutional  grounds  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  practical  argu- 
ments for  confidentiality.  Practical  desid- 
erata cannot  be  translated  Into  constitu- 
tional dogma. 

Now  I  come  to  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
glaring  example  of  bureaucratic  recalci- 
trance— the  refusal  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  comply  with  the  request  of  this 
Committee  for  Information  under  the  Act  of 
1928,  now  codified  In  5  U.S.C.  {  2594.  The  Act 
provides  that  upon  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  every  execu- 
tive department  shall  "furnish  any  informa- 
tion requested  of  It  relating  to  any  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  Committee." 
(emphasis  added).  Senate  Report  No.  1320 
(70th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  recites  that  the  BUI 
repealed  the  requirements  of  a  large  number 
of  statutes  covering  certain  listed  r^orts  on 
the  ground  that  the  "requirements  are  ob- 
solete .  .  .  have  no  value  and  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  ...  To  save  any  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  have  furnished  any  of  the  information 
contained  In  the  reports  proposed  to  be  abol- 
ished a  provision  has  been  added  to  the  bill 
requiring  such  Information  to  be  furnished 
..."  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  As- 
slstcmt  to  the  President,  Mr.  John  D.  Erlicb- 
mann,  argues  that  the  Act  was  merely  de- 
signed to  i^ply  to  the  "discontinued  re- 
ports." ni  785,  788. 

On  this  interpretation,  the  Act  preserves 
the  right  of  Congress  to  require  obsolete  and 
valueless  rep<Kls  while  barring  access  to  re- 
ports of  immediate  value  and  need.  It  reads 
a  statute  designed  by  Congress  for  its  own 
benefit  against  Congress  and  in  favor  of  the 
Executive.  In  effect,  the  Executive  would  re- 
vise the  Act  of  1928  to  read,  "notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  repeaier,  the  Com- 
mittee may  require  the  discontinued  reports." 
But  the  Congress  went  beyond  this:  it  pro- 
vided for  the  requirement  of  "any  informa- 
tion .  .  .  relating  to  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  said  Committee. 

The  prototype  of  this  provision  is  the  Act 
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of  September  2,  1789  (1  Stat.  65-66,  5  U.S.C. 
{  342) ,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastuy  "to  give  information 
.  .  .  respecting  all  matters  .  .  .  which  shall 
pertain  to  bis  office."  In  1854,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Caleb  Gushing  advised  the  President 
that  "by  legal  implication"  every  branch  of 
the  Executive  Department  is  under  the  same 
duty."  6  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  326,333.  The  broad 
language  of  the  Act  of  1928  may  be  read  as 
declaratory  of  this  duty. 

Mr.  Erlichmann  admitted  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1928  Act  "unquestionably  is 
rather  broad,"  m  788;  and  Assistant  Att<»- 
ney  General  Rehnqulst  "cheerfully  conceded" 
that  "the  extremely  broad  purpose  ...  Is 
a  permissible  interpretation  of  the  language." 
in  785.  Why  must  we  prefer  a  narrow  to  a 
broad  reading  of  a  statute  designed  by  Con- 
gress for  its  own  benefit?  Our  guide  rather 
sbotild  be  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  this  par- 
ticular case  was  not  In  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
vention, when  the  article  was  framed  .  .  . 
It  Is  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  to  say 
that,  bad  this  particular  case  been  suggested, 
the  language  would  have  been  so  varied,  as 
to  exclude  It  .  .  ." 

Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat 
618,644  (1819).  Would  the  Congress  have  ex- 
cluded a  request  for  the  S8T  report  from 
the  words  "any  Information  .  .  .  relating  to 
any  matter"  and  have  restricted  the  request 
to  "obsolete  and  valueless"  reports?  The 
answer  is  self-evident.  It  follows,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  a  refusal  of  Information  required 
by  yo\ir  Committee  under  the  Act  of  1928 
Is  a  violation  of  law. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  take  action  against 
members  of  the  Executive  branch  who  are 
carrying  out  executive  policies  in  defiance 
of  law.  Congress  must  therefore  undertake 
to  enforce  its  own  rights.  Does  Congress  have 
a  judicially  enforceable  right?  In  my  1965 
article  I  examined  In  detail  the  questions 
whether  a  suit  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  constitutes  a  "case  or  controversy." 
Whether  It  presents  a  "political  question." 
and  whether  Congress  has  "standing  to  sue," 
and  concluded  that  these  doctrines  Interpose 
no  obstacle  to  suit.  RB  1333-62. 

Marbury  v.  Madison  teaches  that  one  In 
whose  favor  a  duty  Is  imposed  upon  an  of- 
ficer has  a  right  to  sue  for  breach  of  the 
duty.  There  it  was  held  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  under  a  duty  to  deliver  a  com- 
mission which  had  been  signed  to  the  judi- 
cial appointee,  and  that  the  appointee  could 
bring  mandamus  to  enforce  the  duty  to  de- 
liver the  commission.  1  Cranch  137,166 
(1803).  An  action  under  the  Act  of  1928 
would  be  even  clearer,  for  the  statute  uiunls- 
takably  requires  the  Executive  branch  to 
fiimlsb  the  Information  required  by  the 
Committee.  If  there  would  be  a  question 
whether  a  requirement  lay  within  the  "jur- 
isdiction" of  the  Committee,  that  cannot  be 
unilaterally  decided  by  the  Executive. 

The  Congress  ought  by  statute  authorize  a 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  against  a 
member  of  the  Executive  branch  for  failure 
to  comply  with  a  duty  imposed  by  statute  to 
the  detriment  of  Congress,  or  indeed,  for  any 
impairment  of  Its  functions,  In  order  to 
dispel  doubts  raised  in  Reed  v.  County  Com- 
missioners, 277  U.S.  376  (1928),  when  a  Sen- 
ate Committee  sought  to  sue  In  the  absence 
of  such  authorization.  And  the  statute  ought 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  counsel 
to  represent  Congress.  Tou  might  also  con- 
sider a  permanent  attorney  who  would  screen 
Committee  applications  for  such  suits.  The 
relevant  House,  I  suggest,  should  In  each 
instance  approve  the  Institution  of  a  suit. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  future  Senator  McCar- 
thy from  plunging  Congress  Into  a  discredit- 
able action.  Tou  can  do  no  less  after  Insist- 
ing that  the  President  alone  must  Invoke 
executive  privilege. 
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A  more  Immediate  way  of  raising  the  Issue 
before  the  courts  Is  by  resort  to  the  Con- 
gressional contempt  power,  recognized  In 
Jurney  v.  McCracken,  294  U.S.  125  (1935). 
The  procedure,  described  In  JIfcGrain  v. 
Daugherty,  273  at  153,  is  Issuance  of  a  sub- 
poena, and  on  refusal  of  the  witness  to  ap- 
pear or  to  testify,  issuance  of  a  warrant  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  command- 
ing the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  take  the  recu- 
sant Into  cxistody,  to  bring  him  before  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  keep  him  in  custody 
for  contempt.  The  Jurney  and  McGrain  con- 
tempts ran  against  private  individuals;  but 
in  his  testimony  before  you  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Rehnqulst  stated  that  a  "mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  who%Imself  has 
custody  of  the  documents  .  .  .  ^ould  have 
to  respond  to  a  subpoena."  U  385.  And  be 
agreed  that  Congress  has  power  to  punish 
"a  contempt  of  the  Congress  by  an  officer  of 
the  Government  who  refused  to  appear  and 
supply  Information."  n  379. 

I  am  aware  of  reluctance  to  lnvok->  the 
contempt  power;  Indeed,  when  I  considered 
the  matter  in  1965,  I  shrank  from  what 
might  be  a  violent  confrontation.  RB  1333. 
But  experience  and  further  reflection  have 
persuaded  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  President 
Andrew  Johnson  besought  the  Congress  to 
submit  the  Issue  which  led  to  his  Impeach- 
ment— ^hls  failure  to  comply  with  a  statute 
which  he  believed  invaded  his  prerogative — 
to  the  courts.  When  the  two  branches  are 
engaged  In  a  boundary  dispute,  that  is,  as  to 
the  extent  of  their  several  powers,  the  issue 
Madison  said  cannot  be  decided  by  either. 
Decision,  said  Justices  Jackson  and  Frank- 
furter must  be  left  to  an  Indepsndent 
arbiter.  Such  issues,  said  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Luther  v.  Borden,  are  for  the  courts. 

TTiere  Is  no  need  to  regard  a  contempt 
proceeding  as  merely  punitive;  It  may  be 
viewed  as  a  means  of  getting  the  dispute  Into 
court  through  the  medium  of  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  sought  by  the  officer,  as  was  the 
case  In  Jurney  and  McCracken.  Only  If  the 
officer  Is  In  the  custody  of  the  Congress  will 
the  writ  lie.  Until  Congress  faces  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  swelling  tide  of  executive  privi- 
lege claims  can  be  stemmed  only  by  decisive 
Congressional  action,  executive  claims  will 
continue  to  clog  Congressional  performance 
of  vital  functions. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  lUaSACHTTSXTTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
England  is  currently  facing  the  worst 
power  shortage  in  its  history.  Utility 
engineers  are  predicting  a  3 -million-kilo- 
watt shortage  of  electricity  in  the  New 
England  region  this  summer.  This  will 
plunge  reserve  rates  to  a  disastrously 
low  8.8  percent.  This  means  that  black- 
outs, brownouts,  and  voltage  reductions 
will  occur  with  alarming  frequency. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  power  In  New 
England  is  rising  at  a  tremendous  rate — 
Boston's  electric  rates  rose  11.3  percent 
in  1971  compared  with  6.3  percent  na- 
tionally— while  Boston  Edison  reported 
the  highest  earnings  and  dividends  in  its 
history.  The  future  is  no  brighter  with  an 
estimated  $500  million  in  rate  increases 
being  projected  over  the  next  4  years. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  chaotic 
system  that  has  retarded  New  England's 
economic   development   and   cost   New 
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England  consumers  more  than  those  in 
any  other  region  of  the  covmtry.  That  al- 
ternative is  to  create  a  public  agency  to 
coordinate  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion of  electricity  in  the  entire  region. 
Over  the  years,  the  private  utilities  have 
fought  each  and  every  attempt  to  intro- 
duce public  power  in  New  England.  And 
the  public  has  suffered  the  consequences. 

While  the  private  utilities  have  claimed 
that  a  public  agency  would  not  substan- 
tially lower  the  cost  of  power  in  New 
England,  it  now  can  be  shown  that  a  re- 
gional generation  and  transmission 
agency  would  save  the  people  of  New 
England  $695  million  over  the  next  10 
years.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  a  re- 
cently published  study  "Cost  of  Electric- 
ity in  New  England,"  prepared  by  R.  W. 
Beck  &  Associates,  a  nationally  based 
firm  of  analytical  and  consulting  utility 
engineers. 

In  light  of  the  current  power  situation 
in  New  England  and  the  fact  that  a  re- 
gional generation  and  transmission  au- 
thority will,  in  addition  to  saving  over 
half  a  billion  dollars,  provide  regional 
planning,  research  and  development,  and 
a  mandate  to  reduce  the  envircuunental 
impact  of  powerplants  in  the  region,  I 
will  shortly  be  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  New  England  Regional  Power 
and  Eiivlronmental  Protection  Agency  to 
assume  responsibility  for  all  new  power 
generation  and  transmission  in  the 
region. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  the  summary  report  of 
the  R.  W.  Beck  study,  so  its  conclusions 
can  be  studied  by  my  fellow  colleagues: 
Summary   Report — Cost   or  ELKmuciTT  in 

New  England 

(R.  W.  Beck  and  Associates  Analytical  and 

ConsxUtlng  Engineers) 

SKCnON      I — INTRODUCTION,     CONCLTTSIONS 
AND    BtTMMART 

tntroduction 
This  report  ts  directed  toward  answering 
questions  that  are  being  asked  about  the 
coet  of  electric  power  in  New  England. 

1.  Why  are  power  costs  high  and  going 
higher? 

2.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  power  costs? 

3.  Are  the  private  power  companies  doing 
everthing  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  the  consumer? 

4.  Why  are  the  publicly-owned  electric 
utilities  so  interested  In  obtaining  Revenue 
Bond  financing? 

5.  Why  do  the  private  power  companies 
oppose  the  publicly-owned  electric  utilities' 
owning  and  operating  large  generating  proj- 
ects? 

6.  Does  the  rate  regulation  now  imposed 
on  electric  utilities  by  state  and  federal  reg- 
ulatory commissions  require  the  utilities  to 
provide  power  at  the  lowest  cost? 

7.  Would  a  regional  public  power  authority 
really  reduce  power  costs  in  New  England? 

Scope  of  analysis 
In  this  report,  we  have  presented  our 
analysis  of  the  trends  in  power  costs  and 
how  major  decisions  made  by  the  private 
companies  regarding  methods  of  obtaining 
power  to  serve  New  England  power  needs 
have  affected  power  costs.  These  analyses 
have  not  been  directed  at  an  evaluation  of 
the  Increases  in  operating  costs,  such  as 
fuel  costs,  that  the  private  companies  are 
claiming  to  support  their  requests  for  a  rate 
Increase.  However,  the  results  of  our  analyses 
do  show  that  if  the  publicly-owned  electric 
utilities  had  been  provided  with  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  undertake  the  financ- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  power  supply  facilities 
needed  and  planned  for  in  New  England  that 
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the  over  $500  million  in  rate  Increases  which 
are  projected  to  occur  in  the  next  four  years 
would  be  substantially  reduced  if  not  com- 
pletely unnecessary. 

Electric  power  reliability  In  New  England 
Is  not  directly  related  to  power  costs,  so  it 
has  not  been  dlscvissed  in  this  report.  How- 
ever, during  the  course  of  the  analysis  we 
have  made,  it  has  become  very  clear  that 
the  power  supply  problems  in  New  England 
have  reached  the  crises  level  and  that  major 
efforts  and  cooperation  are  needed  between 
all  sectors  of  the  electric  utility  Industry  and 
regulation  commlssicas  to  avert  future 
limitations  in  power  supply.  It  is  also  ques- 
tionable if  the  private  companies  alone  can 
provide  the  over  $5  billion  Investment  funds 
needed  to  construct  the  generating  facility 
additions  scheduled  between  now  and  1980. 
Therefore,  if  New  England's  power  needs  are 
to  be  met,  the  puWlcly-owned  electric  sys- 
tems as  well  as  the  federal  government 
must  assist  in  financing  of  the  region's  major 
generating   and   transmission  facilities. 

This  report  also  sets  forth  alternatives 
available  in  planning  and  financing  future 
power  supply  facilities  and  the  possible 
savings  with   these  alternatives. 

Conclusions 
Our  review  of  (1)  the  historical  and  pro- 
jected trends  in  power  costs,  (2)  the  pro- 
grams of  power  supply  developed  in  the  past 
and  proposed  for  the  future  and  (3)  alter- 
natives available  to  reduce  power  costs  have 
caused  us  to  conclude  the  following; 

1.  The  cost  of  power  In  New  England  would 
be  much  lower  today  if  projects  supported 
by  the  publicly-owned  utilities,  but  opposed 
by  the  private  companies,  had  been  devel- 
oped as  a  source  of  power  supply  for  New 
England.  Two  of  these  soiu-ces  of  power  sup- 
ply and  the  amounts  by  which  they  would 
have  reduced  costs  are  as  follows: 

Possible 
annuaJ  savings 

(a)  Canadian  Base  Load  Power.  $36, 000, 000 

(b)  Dickey-Lincoln  Project 2,000,000 

(Reference  Section  IV  of  this  report) 

2.  Public  financing  of  major  generating 
projects  such  as  Maine  and  Vermont  Yankee 
would  result  in  substantial  savings  on  power 
supply  costs.  The  annual  average  savings  es- 
timated by  public  financing  of  these  Yankee 
Projects  are : 

Possible 
annual  savings 
(Reference   Section   n,   page   5 
of  this  report) $13,000,000 

3.  If  the  publicly-owned  systems  were  al- 
lowed a  means  of  financing  Just  their  own 
power  supply  needs  with  Public  Revenue 
Bonds,  their  estimated  annual  savings  in 
power  costs  would  be : 

Possible 
annual  savings 
(Reference  Section  V,  page  4  of 
this    report) $16,000,000 

4.  A  regional  public  power  authority  could 
if  it  developed  and  financed  the  future  power 
supply  facilities  of  the  area,  effectively  re- 
duce future  power  costs.  The  annual  average 
savings  in  power  costs  from  1976-1985  Is  esti- 
mated to  be : 

Possible 
annual  s&vings 
(Reference  Section  V,  page  6  of 
this    report) $69,000,000 

5.  The  average  annual  reductions  in  power 
costs  summarized  above  total  $136,000,000. 
This  would  more  than  offset  the  average  an- 
nual $125,000,000  Increase  projected  for  New 
England  residential  consumers  over  the  next 
four  years. 

(Reference  Section  m,  page  4  of  this  re- 
port.) 

6.  A  significant  reason  for  the  high  cost  of 
power  and  its  continuing  ^icrease  is  due  to 
the  private  power  companies  opposition  to 
power  supply  programs  which  did  not  allow 
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them  to  invest  their  own  funds  and  obtain 
an  Investment  return. 

7.  Power  costs  In  New  England  can  be 
reduced  by  establishing  a  regional  public 
power  agency  and  allowing  the  publicly, 
owned  electric  utUities  to  participate  in  the 
financing  of  major  generating  projects  with 
Public  Revenue  Bonds. 

8.  The  private  power  companies  are  con- 
tinuing to  oppose  programs  which  would  re- 
duce power  costs  in  New  England  as  evi- 
denced by  their  filing  of  the  New 
England  Pool  Agreement  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  before  a  Joint  program 
of  power  supply  development  had  been 
worked  out  with  the  publicly-owned  elec- 
tric utUltles. 

9.  If  the  publicly-owned  electric  utUltles 
had  the  ability  to  finance  major  power  sup- 
ply faculties  with  Revenue  Bonds,  they  could 
supply  their  customers'  power  needs  for  much 
less  cost  than  they  now  are  required  to  pay 
to  the  private  companies  for  wholesale  power. 

10.  The  private  companies  have  opposed 
the  publicly-owned  systems'  owning  and  op- 
erating large  generating  plants  and  using 
Revenue  Bonds  for  financing  because  this 
would  aUow  the  publicly-owned  systems  to 
provide  their  consumers'  power  needs  for  a 
cost  much  lower  than  the  cost  they  now 
must  pay  to  the  private  companies  for  whole- 
sale power. 

11.  In  those  regions  of  the  country  where 
the  publicly-owned  systems  and  other  pub- 
lic agencies  have  contributed  to  the  cost  of 
financing  major  power  supply  faculties, 
power  costs  are  lower  and  the  consumer  of 
both  the  public  and  private  utilities  has 
benefited  from  low  cost  p)Ower. 

12.  The  regiUatory  commissions  which  im- 
pose regulations  on  the  private  companies, 
do  not  include  any  requirement  that  the 
companies  develop  the  lowest  cost  power  sup- 
ply program. 

13.  The  public  systems  have,  in  the  past, 
provided  a  limited  means  of  measuring  what 
power  supply  costs  should  be.  However,  the 
major  Increases  in  wholesale  power  costs  now 
being  imposed  on  the  public  systems  by  the 
private  companies  are  causing  the  publicly- 
owned  systems'  costs  to  be  unreallstically  in- 
fiated. 

14.  If  a  regional  public  power  agency  is 
not  established  and  the  publicly-owned  elec- 
tric UtUltles  are  not  aUowed  to  provide  a 
measure  of  competition  through  their  own 
means  of  financing,  power  costs  in  New 
England  wUl  continue  to  increase.  The  now 
projected  $600  mUllon  increase  in  residential 
rates  to  New  England  customers  for  the  pe- 
riod 1972-1985  can  only  be  considered  an 
example  of  increases  that  will  foUow. 

Summary 
In  summary,  our  analjrsis  clearly  indicates 
that  the  only  positive  programs  for  reducing 
power  costs  in  New  England  are  those  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  publicly-owned 
(municipal  and  cooperative)  electric  utUi- 
ties. These  programs  for  low  cost  power  have 
been  opposed  by  the  large  private  companies 
and  unless  the  publicly-owned  utUltles  can 
obtain  the  authorization  to  finance  these 
programs  Independently  with  Public  Reve- 
nue Bonds  and  a  regional  public  power  au- 
thority is  established.  New  England  wlU 
never  be  able  to  obtain  electric  power  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

SECTION     n — ELECTRIC     TJTIITrT     INDUSTRY     IN 
NEW    ENGLAND    GROWTH    AND    nNANCING   RX- 

quiaxMENTS 

General 

The  average  use  of  electricity  by  the  New 
England  consumers  Is  less  than  elsewhere  in 
the  nation  largely  due  to  the  higher  than 
average  coet  of  power.  However,  despite  high 
costs,  competition  from  other  energy  sources 
and  the  dampening  effects  of  increasing  rates, 
there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  elec- 
tric power  \i8e  wlU  continue  to  Increase  at 
an  impressive  rate  In  New  England.  The 
growth  In  per  capita  electric  energy  produc- 
tion in  New  England  and  a  comparison  of  this 
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production  with  the  total  United  States  and 
other   leading   power   iisage    countries    are 
shown  on  Figure  1  in  the  Appendix. 
New   SrmUmd  Electrio   Industry   Grototh 
The  electric  utility  industry  Is  the  largest 
Industry  In  Nbw  England  and  affects  the  lives 
of  nearly  every  person  in  the  region.  Its  size 
and  growth  can  be  Ulustrated  by  the  histori- 
cal and  projected  growth  In  total  revenues 
from  ultimate   consumers.   This  growth   Is 
summarized  in  the  following  table  and  shown 
graphlcaUy  on  Figure  2  In  the  Appendix. 
New  England  electric  industry 

Annual  revenue  from 
Year  ultimate  consumer 

Historic 

I960 $353,000,000 

1966  496.000,000 

19«)     677,000,000 

1965  873,000,000 

1970 1,204,000.000 

Projected 

1975 1,750,000,000 

1980  2.600,000,000 

1986   3,600,000,000 

The  great  amounts  of  money  which  elec- 
tric consumers  in  New  England  will  pay  for 
electric  service  in  the  future  should  alert 
the  industry,  consumer  groups,  and  most  of 
aU,  regulatory  agencies  and  legislatiu'es  that 
there  is  a  crucial  need  to  find  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  provide  the  electric  power  the 
people  of  this  region  will  reqtiire. 
Power  production  faciUHea  must  be  doubled 
by  1980 
Through  the  eight-year  period  1972  to  1980, 
the  electric  utlUty  lnd»i»try  plans  to  bring 
into  service  over  17,500,000  kUowatts  of  new 
generating  capacity.   This   wiU  more  than 
double    the    existing    electrical    generating 
capacity  now  serving  the  area.  The  private 
utiUties  have  projected  that  a  major  portion 
of  this  capacity  wiU  be  nuclear  and  pumped 
storage  hydro  projects.  Therefore,  the  over- 
all conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
mvestment  is  $300  per  kilowatt,  or  over  $6,- 
250,000,000  in  generating  faculty  additions. 
Other  major  Investments  will  also  be  needed 
in  transmission,  substation  and  distribution 
faciUties. 

The  projected  electric  power  requirements 
of  New  England  and  the  new  generating  in- 
stallations being  considered  to  supply  these 
requirements  are  shown  on  Figure  3  In  the 
Appendix.  It  should  be  noted  that  due  to  the 
lead  time  required  to  construct  electric  gen- 
erating faciUties,  aU  of  the  generating  proj- 
ects shown  on  Figure  3  will  need  to  be  com- 
mitted for  construction  before  the  end  of 
1972,  if  the  electric  power  consumers  of 
the  region  are  to  be  assured  that  electrical 
generating  capacity  wiU  be  available  to  pro- 
vide service  when  needed. 

Ftnanotng — a  major  cost  item 
The  coet  of  financing  Is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant components  of  electric  rates  and  a 
difference  of  one  or  two  percent  in  the  cost 
of  money  can  have  a  major  effect  on  total 
power  cost  when  investments  of  $5,000,0(X),- 
000,  as  discussed  above,  are  Involved. 

One  major  source  of  low  interest  money 
which  Is  used  to  assist  In  the  financing  of 
major  power  supply  projects  in  most  of  the 
other  areas  of  the  country — but  not  in  New 


England — Is  low  interest  pubUc  Revenue 
Bonds.  This  type  of  financing  is  n<»inaUy 
made  available  through  the  publicly-owned 
electric  systems  (municipals  and  coopera- 
tives) .  The  municipally-owned  electric  utili- 
ties in  Massachusetts  have  tried,  for  several 
years,  to  obtain  the  privately-owned  electric 
companies,  support  for  a  program  which 
would  allow  the  municipally-owned  systems 
to  contribute  to  the  financing  of  major 
projects  with  lower  cost  Revenue  Bond 
funds — without  success. 

Although  Revenue  Bond  financing  (bonds 
Issued  against  the  earnings  of  a  public 
agency  Instead  of  the  credit  of  the  commu- 
nity) Is  avaUable  and  has  been  used  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  nation,  including  Massa- 
chusetts, the  private  companies  have  actively 
opposed  legislation  which  wotQd  allow  the 
municipally  owned  electric  departments  In 
Massachusetts  to  use  this  type  of  financing. 
A  BUI  to  aUow  the  municipaUy  owned  elec- 
tric systems  to  Issue  Revenue  Bonds  is  again 
before  the  legislature  this  year.  Revenue 
Bonds  are  also  required  to  ensure  that  the 
miuiicipally  owned  S3ratems  in  Massachusetts 
can  become  active  paurtlcipants  In  the  New 
England  Power  Pool,  discussed  later  in  this 
Report. 

If  Revenue  Bond  financing  could  be  uti- 
lized on  a  major  generating  project,  it  would 
ensure  a  substantial  cost  savings  in  the  cost 
of  power  from  the  project  due  to  the  1.6% 
to  2.5%  lower  interest  rate  these  Bonds  bring 
in  the  financial  market.  Also,  pubUc  owner- 
ship and  financing  of  major  projects  by  pub- 
licly owned  systems  offer  savings  which  occur 
because  non-profit  mimiclpal  systems  are  not 
required  to  pay  income  taxes.  The  public 
systems  do,  in  most  instances,  transfer 
money  to  their  communities  or  pay  an  in 
lieu  tax.  These  payments  often  exceed  the 
amount  a  private  company  woiUd  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  local  property  taxes. 

The  savings  possible  from  lower  financing 
cost  and  no  income  tax  payment  due  to  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  financing  have  been 
estimated  over  the  thirty-year  projected  life 
of  the  Maine  and  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear 
Projects.  This  savings  amounted  to  nearly 
$400,000,000.  The  total  annual  cost  of  power 
from  these  Yankee  Projeots  under  existing 
private  ownership  and  alternately  municipal 
ownership  is  summarized  in  the  following 
table. 

Comparison  of   estimated  power  coat  over 
total  30-year  project  life  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont Yankee— 1,389,000  kUou>atta 
Total  estimated  annual  cost 
Existing  Prlvaite  Financing, 
Average  Cost — 0.766  cents/ 

kwh   - $2,026,374,000 

Public    Financing,    Average 

Cost — 0.615  cents/kwh 1,628,961,000 

Savings  with  Public  Owner- 
ship and  Financing 397.413,000 

Annual  Average  Saving  Over 

80  Years 13,200,000 

VtUity  regulation  does  not  require  tow  coat 
power  supply 
The  charge  an  electric  utUlty  coUects  for 
the  electric  energy  it  sells  to  its  consiuners 
is  aUowed  through  regulation  to  be  equal  to 
its  costs  of  providing  the  electric  service  plus 
an  amount  which  represents  a  return  on  its 
Investment.  The  items  evaluated  and  ruled 
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upon  In  the  rate  proceeding  before  regula- 
t<»7  commissions  are  which  costs  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  coet  of  providing  service  and 
the  amovmt  of  return  to  be  aUowed. 

A  major  item  which  is  generaUy  disregard- 
ed In  rate  regulation  proceedings,  but  which 
lias  a  significant  effect  on  the  cost  the  private 
UtUities  charge  for  electricity,  is  the  man- 
agement decision  to  undertake  a  certain 
program  for  power  supply  as  opposed  to  an 
alternate  program  or  programs.  Therefore, 
the  regiUation  which  Is  currently  Imposed  on 
the  electric  utUltles  appears  to  create  more 
Incentive  to  foUow  programs  which  wUl  re- 
sult in  a  greater  return  on  Investment  than 
to  select  power  supply  programs  which  wlU 
provide  the  lowest  cost  power. 

SECTION   UI — ELECTRIC   POWER    USAGE   AND   COST 

Electric  power  usage 
The  cost  of  electric  power  in  New  England 
has,  historically,  been  among  the  highest  in 
the  nation,  causing  electric  consumers  in  the 
region  to  utUize  other  types  of  fuels  or 
energy  sources  which,  in  many  cases,  are 
considerably  less  convenient.  Nevertheless, 
electric  power  consumption  In  New  England 
has  more  than  tripled  in  the  past  twenty 
years  with  per  capita  electric  energy  produc- 
tion following  a  similar  growth  pattern.  This 
also  indicates  the  New  England  consumer  is 
becoming  Increasingly  more  interested  in  the 
conveniences  possible  with  electric  energy. 
The  total  New  England  electric  energy  sales 
and  per  capita  energy  production  for  1950. 
1960  and  1970  are  shown  on  the  following 
table. 


ELECTRICAL  ENERGY  SALES  AND  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


|in  kUowatt-hoursI 

Year 

Total  energy  sales 

Per  capita  electric 
energy  production 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1.341.000,000 

2.530.000,000 

4,883,000,000 

1.740 
2,741 
5,  US 

Therefore,  whUe  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
the  New  England  per  capita  consimiption  of 
electric  energy  wUl  continue  to  lag  behind 
the  national  average,  as  shown  on  Figure  1 
in  the  Appendix,  it  can  also  be  assumed  that 
the  growth  rate  will  continue  to  keep  pitce 
with  or  be  greater  than  the  national  average. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
projected  Increases  In  electric  requirements, 
as  developed  by  electric  utUity  companies' 
representatives  who  comprise  the  New  Eng- 
land Planning  Committee,  are  a  reallstlo 
minimum. 

New  England  retail  rates  compared  to  otheri 
in  the  nation 
A  comparison  of  retail  electric  rates  in  each 
state  is  published  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  its  annual  publication,  "Typical 
Electric  Bills".  In  1970,  the  lowest  average 
rate  for  a  residential  customer  who  used  500 
kwh  per  month  was  found  in  the  State  of 
Washington  where  this  customer  paid  $6.03. 
New  York  was  the  highest  of  the  48  contigu- 
ous states  with  a  cost  of  $13.51  for  an  average 
residential  use  of  600  kwh  per  month.  The 
rankings  for  the  New  England  States  for  the 
past  nine  years  are  shown  In  the  following 
table: 


NATIONAL  RANKING  OF  TYPICAL  AVERAGE  RESIDENTIAL  BILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  FROM  HIGH  TO  LOW  FOR  MONTHLY  USAGE  OF  500  KW.-HR.1 


National  ranking 


1970 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Rank 


Average 
bill 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island... 
Vermont 


37 
47 
42 
46 
38 
32 


41 
47 
46 
4S 

37 
32 


40 

37 

47 

48 

48 

46 

42 

42 

39 

40 

32 

35 

38 
48 

46 
42 
40 
34 


38 
48 
46 
44 

40 
26 


39 
46 
45 
43 
35 
27 


38 
46 
43 
41 
33 
27 


36 

$10.94 

4S 

11.85 

42 

11.61 

40 

11.41 

32 

10.61 

26 

10.26 

Total  U.S.  average  for  1970. 


10.51 


>  Does  not  include  rate  adiustments  due  to  fuel  clause  increases. 
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As  tbe  table  iiullcates,  up  to  this  time, 
Vermont  has  been  able  to  nuiintaln  tbe  best 
ranking — tbe  lowest  power  costs — In  New 
England,  atlbougfa  the  state  is  sparsely 
settled  whlcb  normally  requires  a  blgber 
cost  Investment  per  consumer  tban  tbe  more 
populous  states.  Credit  for  Vermont's  lower 
power  costs  can  be  given  to  tbe  low  cost 
hydroelectric  power  obtained  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  developments  and  the 
Jolntly>owned  and  state  regulated  transmis- 
sion system  <tf  tbe  Vermont  Electric  Com- 
pany (VELCO). 

Reascms  for  high  power  costs 

The  reasons  for  high  power  costs  In  New 
England  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
reports.  One  such  report  was  recently  under- 
taken for  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission and  titled,  "A  study  of  tbe  Electric 
Power  Situation  In  New  England,  1970-1980". 
This  report  which  is  often  referred  to  as  tbe 
"Zinder  Rep<Mli"  identified  the  high  cost  of 
power  in  New  England  as  being  due  to  high 
c^>eratlng  costs  that  resulted  from  large  niun- 
bers  of  small  systems  who  have  produced 
their  power  and  supplied  their  own  needs 
without  the  benefit  of  regional  planning  and 
Joint  construction  of  large,  low  unit  cost 
facilities. 

The  electric  companies  identify  the  rea- 
sons for  high  power  costs  as  high  taxes,  high 
fuel  cost  and  high  general  operating  cost. 
These  costs,  which  are  high,  could  be  offset 
to  a  large  degree,  by  the  savings  possible  with 
the  assistance  of  the  publicly-owned  systems 
in  the  financing  of  large  projects,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  low  cost  hydro  power  from  Canada. 
These  methods  of  reducing  power  costs  have 
been  supported  by  the  publicly-owned  elec- 
tric utilities  (mtmlcipals  and  cooperatives) 
and  could  have  res\ilted  In  substantial  sav- 
ings in  power  costs  to  the  electric  consumers 
In  New  England. 

Trends  in  electric  rates 

Retail  rates — residential  rates  up 

$500,000,000  in  fo\ir  years 

Recently  filed  and  approved  rate  increases 
plus  fuel  cost  adders  are  projected  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  power  to  residential  con- 
sumers in  New  England  by  nearly  $500,000,000 
during  tbe  next  four  year  period.  1973-1975 
for  an  annual  average  Increase  of  $125,000,- 
000. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Increase  wUl  be 
due  to  basic  Increases  in  retail  rates  while 
a  less,  but  still  significant  amount.  wUl  be 
attributable  to  fuel  cost  adders.  These  in- 
creases which  represent  an  average  annua] 
increase  of  nearly  18  percent  in  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  residential  consumers  in  New 
England  are  shown  on  Figure  4  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Wholesale  rates — 40  municipals  to  pay 
$97,000,000  more  in  fotir  years 

I>e8pite  continuous  efforts  by  the  publicly- 
owned  systems  to  reduce  wholesale  power 
costs,  or  prevent  their  Increase,  wholesale 
power  costs  to  the  publicly-owned  systems 
who  must  purchase  their  power  from  the  pri- 
vate companies  have  Increased  as  much  as 
70  percent  to  some  communities.  Based  upon 
Information  contained  in  wholesale  rate  fil- 
ings by  the  New  England  Power  Company 
and  the  Boston  Edison  Company,  and  gen- 
eral Information  on  power  costs  and  fuel 
costs,  the  average  cost  of  wholesale  power  to 
the  Massachusetts  municipal  electric  systems 
will  increase  over  the  period  from  1973  to 
1976  by  an  estimated  $96,840,000. 

Table  I  in  the  Appendix  summarizes  the 
Increases  which  are  expected  in  the  average 
cost  of  power  to  the  40  Massachusetts  munl- 
clpally-owned  electric  systems  and  shows 
how  this  average  cost  is  now  expected  to  In- 
crease from  0.925  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  to 
1.543  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  in  1973,  due 
to  the  increase  In  wholesale  rates.  Thee*  pro- 
jected Increases  In  power  costs  are  shown 
graphically  on  Figure  4  In  the  Appendix. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SECTION  rv— OPPORTtTNrrlXS  TO  REOtrcS  POWZB 
COSTS  THAT  WXKS  0PP08X0  BT  IRZ  PaTVATX 
COMPANIES 

Introduction 

The  lack  of  Joint  planning,  the  general 
fragmentation  which  has  existed  in  the  New 
England  power  industry  and  the  generally 
high  costs  are  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of 
electricity  in  New  England.  However,  major 
programs  which  could  have  offsec  these  high 
costs  have  been  opposed  by  the  private  com- 
panies. These  Included  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral development  of  water  resources  for 
energy  purposes  and  the  purchases  of  low 
cost  hydro  electric  power  from  outside  New 
England. 

Canadian  hydro  power  rejected  in  favor  of 
nuclear  generation 

In  1966,  a  program  to  Import  up  to 
2,100,000  kilowatts  of  low  cost  Canadian 
hydro  power  was  rejected  because  the  pri- 
vate electric  companies  opposed  this  plan 
and  proposed  that  the  development  of  large 
nuclear  projects  would  be  more  economical. 
Tbe  power  which  was  available  from 
Canada  was  high  load  factor  power  equi- 
valent to  that  available  from  a  nuclear  proj- 
ect and  would  have  made  over  14,700,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  baseload  energy  available 
annually  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  0.5 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour 

The  nuclear  power  plants  proposed  to  take 
the  place  of  this  low  cost  Canadian  energy 
are  still  In  the  construction  stage  but  the 
average  cost  of  power  from  two  of  these 
alternative  nuclear  plants  is  now  estimated 
to  be  over  0.75  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Based  on  the  projected  cost  of  0.75  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  power  from  these  and 
other  nuclear  projects  It  can  be  estimated 
that  power  costs  in  New  England  will  be 
Increased  by  more  than  $36,000,000  annually 
because  nuclecu'  plants  are  being  constructed 
Instead  of  buying  hydro  power  from  Canada. 
This  can  be  projected  to  be  an  Increase  of 
over  $1,188,000,000  over  the  thirty-year  life 
of  the  nuclear  projects. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydro  project 

The  Dickey-Llnooln  School  Project  la  pro- 
posed to  consist  of  two  dams  and  generating 
stations,  one  peaking  installation  near  the 
Town  of  Dickey,  aiul  a  second  dam,  11  miles 
downstream  on  the  St.  John  River,  at  Lin- 
coln School,  for  purposes  of  regulating  dis- 
charges from  the  Dickey  Project  and  base- 
load  generation. 

The  power  output  of  the  project  was  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  Army  Corjjs  of 
Engineers  to  make  available  106,000  kilo- 
watts of  40%  load  factor  power  in  the  Maine 
area  and  725.000  kilowatts  of  power  at  12% 
load  factor  in  other  New  England  areas.  An- 
nual energy  from  the  project  is  estimated  to 
be   782,000,000  kUowatt-bours. 

Tbe  project  has  one  of  the  highest  bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios  of  any  C(»im  project,  es- 
timated to  be  1.9:1.0  based  on  1970  price 
levels.  However,  delay  In  the  project's  de- 
velopment Is  causing  the  project's  costs  to 
increase  and  will  cause  the  cost  of  power 
to  the  consumer  from  the  project  to  In- 
crease. Between  1965  and  1971,  this  In- 
crease has  been  estimated  to  be  over  (94,- 
000.000.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
has  not  seriously  changed  the  beneflt-to- 
oost  ratio  because  tbe  alternatives  to  the 
project  have  increased  in  ooet  also. 

The  project  is  estimated  to  take  six  and 
one-half  years  to  build,  although  power  will 
come  on  line  Incrementally  starting  one  year 
previously.  Therefore,  if  the  proposed  de- 
velopment had  proceeded  as  Initially  pro- 
posed, it  would  now  be  available  to  meet  tbe 
current  power  shortage.  The  original  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  project  would  also  have 
resulted  in  substantial  savings  over  alterna- 
tives now  being  developed. 

The  cost  of  capacity  from  the  Dlckey-Un- 
coln  Project  compares  closely  with  pumped 
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storage  projects  now  being  developed— with 
one  significant  difference.  Energy  obtained 
from  the  pumped  storage  projects  must  first 
be  generated  by  some  type  of  thermal  plane 
to  transfer  the  water  from  the  project's  lower 
to  upper  reservoir.  The  Dlckey-Iilncoln  Proj- 
ect has  a  natural  water  flow  and  pumping 
Is  not  required.  This  makes  the  annual  cost 
of  energy  from  Dickey-Lincoln  in  the  range 
of  $3,000,000  lees  than  any  of  the  pumped 
storage  alternatives  presently  being  devel- 
oped. 

The  cost  advantage  of  hydro  power  is 
dramatic  today  when  compared  to  fossil  fuel 
prices  for  use  In  electric  generating  plants 
which  have  gone  up  more  than  100%  from 
price  levels  of  two  years  ago.  Because  hydro- 
electric dams  convert  falling  water  to  elec- 
trical energy,  they  do  not  depend  on  any  fuel. 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  electricity  to  con- 
sumers who  received  their  electric  power 
from  systems  using  hypdro  power  have  not 
been  subject  to  the  large  fuel  cost  Increases. 

SECnOIT    V — ALTERNATtVXS     AVAILABLE     TO    THE 
ELECTRIC  XmLITT  INDT7STHT 

Introduction 

New  England  is  at  a  crucial  point  In  the 
development  of  its  electric  energy  system. 
Increases  in  fossil  fuel  costs,  which  can  only 
be  described  as  fantastic,  pressure  on  the 
Industry  to  overcome  the  inefficiency  of  op- 
erating a  multitude  of  systems  which  did 
little  effective  Joint  planning,  continuing  in- 
creases in  the  demand  for  electric  power, 
tougher  environmental  regulations,  action  by 
various  groups  to  delay  the  Installation  of 
generating  units  and  the  inflation  In  all 
costs — labor,  materials  and  money — all  spell 
extreme  difficulties  for  the  electric  industry 
Power  shortages  of  one  sort  or  the  other  seem 
nearly  unavoidable  in  the  near  futiu«. 

Under  these  pressures,  there  are  three  al- 
ternatives which  appear  available  to  tbe  elec- 
tric Industry.  Each  alternative  will  signi- 
ficantly affect  the  cost  consumers  must  pay 
for  electric  service  and  the  rellabiUty  of  the 
region's  power  supply.  These  three  alterna- 
tives, whlcb  are  discussed  below  with  respect 
to  their  probable  effects  on  tbe  cost  of  power 
are:  (a)  the  private  power  companies'  con- 
tinued domination  of  the  industry  with  pos- 
sible merging  of  control  into  a  few  or  one 
large  company,  (b)  a  successful  NEPOOL 
Agreement  resulting  in  a  regional  power  pool 
which  accepts  public  and  consumer-owned 
systems  as  participants  without  compromis- 
ing their  Integrity,  and  (c)  the  Institution  of 
a  regional  agency,  or  authority,  solely  respon- 
sible for  supplying  all  bulk  power  to  private, 
public  and  cooperative  distribution  systems. 

Alternative  I — continued  domination  by 
private  companies 

The  private  power  companies  have  opposed 
the  publicly-owned  electric  utilities  obtain- 
ing an  effective  means  of  providing  financial 
support  for  the  development  of  power  proj- 
ects in  New  England.  The  regulatory  com- 
missions or  legislative  bodies  responsible  for 
the  contalnuation  of  decisions  which  would 
allow  this  limitation  of  the  publicly-owned 
systems'  operations  to  continue  should  un- 
derstand this  will  increase  futxire  power  costs 
in  New  England  and  prolong  tbe  shortage  of 
electric  capacity. 

The  additional  generating  capacity  planned 
by  the  private  companies  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected electric  requirements  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  proposed  by  the  New  England  Plan- 
ning Committee,  was  referred  to  earlier  and 
is  shown  on  Figure  3  in  the  Appendix.  As 
Indicated,  fossil  fired  steam  power  plants  are 
proposed  to  provide  tbe  majority  of  the  ca- 
pacity needs  of  the  region  between  1973  and 
1977.  After  1977,  It  is  proposed  that  New 
England  will  rely  heavily  on  nuclear  units. 
In  reviewing  the  plans  for  future  power 
supply  facilities  proposed  by  the  private  com- 
panies several  decisions  are  apparent: 

(1)  No  significant  hydroelectric  power  from 
Canada  Is  planned. 
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(2)  No  major  consumer-owned  develop- 
ment of  generating  facilities  is  included. 

(3)  No  Federal  project,  such  as  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  described  earlier. 

Should  this  planning,  which  does  not  In- 
clude the  low  cost  alternatives  proposed  by 
the  publicly-owned  systems  continue,  it  can 
be  assumed  the  Increases  in  power  cost  will 
continue.  The  present  Increases  filed  or  pend- 
ing in  residential  electric  rates  are  projected 
to  increase  costs  to  the  New  England  con- 
sumers by  nearly  $500,000,000  in  the  short 
period  1972-1975.  Increases  that  will  develop 
over  a  longer  period  are  staggering  to  the 
imagination. 

Alternative     II — successful     integration    of 
public  and  private  sectors  through  NEPOOL 

Improved  working  relationships  between 
tbe  private  companies  and  the  publicly- 
owned  systems,  enabling  the  Joint  planning 
and  Joint  development  of  power  projects 
would  assure  greater  protection  of  consumer 
Interests  and  lower  cost  power. 

The  publicly-owned  electric  systems'  ca- 
pacity requirements  in  the  region  represent 
approximately  9%  of  the  total  load.  However, 
the  electric  generating  capacity  these  pub- 
licly-owned systems  are  scheduled  to  develop 
under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  private  com- 
panies will  amount  to  less  than  1%  of  the 
regional  requirements  in  1975. 

If  the  consumer-owned  systems  were  able 
to  use  public  Revenue  Bonds  and  develop 
Just  their  own  power  requirements,  substan- 
tial savings  to  the  New  England  electric  con- 
sumer would  result.  A  study  of  developing  a 
publicly-financed  power  system  versus  a  pri- 
vately-owned power  supply  system  for  the 
State  of  Maine  resulted  in  a  projected  cost 
savings  to  Maine  electric  consumers  of  over 
$25,000,000  over  a  fourteen-year  period.  The 
total  electric  requirements  of  tbe  State  of 
Maine  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  con- 
sumer-owned systems,  so  it  can  be  concluded 
the  same  magnitude  of  savings  is  possible  if 
the  pubUcly-owned  systems  in  New  England 
were  allowed  a  means  of  providing  their  share 
of  generating  plant  flnancing. 

A  benefit  which  may  not  be  ascribed  di- 
rectly to  lower  rates,  but  which  is  important 
to  legislatures  and  regulatory  agencies  is  that 
active  participation  of  consimier-owned  sys- 
tems in  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties provides  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping the  region's  power  systems.  The 
"yardstick"  principle  can  be  demonstrated  as 
effective  because  private  companies  charge 
less  for  electric  power  In  those  areas  where 
publicly-owned  systems  have  developed  power 
projects.  A  comparison  of  average  power  coeits 
and  percent  of  ownership  of  electric  gener- 
ating capacity  for  Massachusetts  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  Is  shown  on  Table  3  in 
the  Appendix. 

Alternative  III — regional  wholesale  electric 
power  agency 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission's 
study  of  the  electric  utility  industry  in  the 
region,  the  Zinder  Report,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  agency  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  production  and 
transmission  of  all  bulk  power  in  the  region. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  review  that  report  here, 
but  only  to  point  out  the  consequences  that 
would  result  from  financing  future  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  with  Revenue 
Bonds. 

To  translate  Into  power  cost  savings  the 
effect  of  a  single  agency  taking  over  the  re- 
sponsibility tor  all  bulk  power  production 
and  transmission,  one  has  to  look  at  two 
assumptions: 

(a)  That  agency  wovdd  not  purobase  ex- 
isting generating  facilities  but  would  biaid 
all  future  additions  and  purchase  the  output 
from  existing  generating  facilities  pretty 
much  as  companies  now  purchase  it  from  the 
NEPOOL  dispatching  operation,  NEPEX. 
That  is,  the  lowest  cost  units  operate  first 
and  are  the  last  to  be  curtailed  as  power  de- 
mands go  down. 
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(b)  That  the  agency  would  purchase  all 
existing  power  supply  facilities  and  make  all 
future  additions. 

Since  the  first  assumption  is  the  more 
likely  alternative  to  be  selected,  the  savings 
possible  if  a  public,  non-profit.  Regional 
Wholesale  Electric  Power  Agency  were  cre- 
ated and  were  to  build  all  the  new  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  in  New  England, 
can  be  estimated.  The  estimated  savings  to 
New  England  electric  consumers  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  the  following: 
Estimated  savings  in  power  cost  if  all  power 

supply  facilities  put  into  production  from 

1976  to  1985  were  owned  and  financed  by  a 

public  power  authority 

1976-- $10,  000,  000 

1977 20,  000,  000 

1978 30,  000,  000 

1979 45,  000,  000 

1980 60,  000,  000 

1981 75,  000,  000 

1982.. 90,  000,  000 

1983 105,  000,  000 

1984 120,  000,  000 

1985 140,  000,  000 

Ten-year  total  savings 695,000,000 

Annual  average 69, 500, 000 

The  private  power  companies  may  find  the 
Idea  of  a  regional  wholesale  power  agency 
more  and  more  attractive  as  they  experience 
financial  strain  because  of  delays  in  getting 
large  nuclear  generating  station  i>ower  proj- 
ects into  service  along  with  other  fiscal  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  the  smaller  private  com- 
panies would  find  this  type  of  agency  would 
offer  more  assurance  that  they  could  obtain 
power  from  large  generating  projects. 

Should  legislation  be  written  providing  for 
the  usual  powers  required  for  a  regional  elec- 
tric power  authority  and,  in  addition,  for 
meeting  tbe  increasingly  stringent  environ- 
mental requirements  protection,  such  an 
agency  might  well  become  very  attractive  to 
a  wide  segment  of  the  public  and  a  persuasive 
Idea  in  the  UJ3.  Congress  and  state  legisla- 
tures. 

SECTION  VI PUBLICLT-OWNED  ELECTaiC 

STSTEKS 

The  electric  systems  in  New  England,  both 
public  and  private,  for  tbe  most  part,  htMl  the 
same  type  of  beginning.  They  started  as 
small,  independent  generating  utilities  serv- 
ing local  areas.  Over  the  years,  most  of  the 
private  companies  have  merged  Into  larger 
companies  but  the  municipal  systems  gen- 
erally serve  the  same  local  areas. 

The  merging  of  the  companies  has  been  a 
slow  process  and  the  competition  between 
the  private  companies  led  to  the  Independent 
construction  of  a  large  number  of  small  and 
medium  size  generating  plants  in  New  Eng- 
land, while  other  parts  of  tbe  country  were 
constructing  larger  size  and  more  efficient 
generating  on  a  Joint  basis.  The  small  public 
systems  financing  authority  allowed  them  to 
also  construct  small  generating  stations 
which  some  of  the  public  systems  did  until 
recently,  thereby  retaining  a  comparative 
cost  standard  in  the  region. 

However,  the  e<x>nomies  and  efficiencies 
available  from  large  size  generation  units 
have  caused  private  utilities  of  the  area  to 
Join  together  to  plan  and  construct  large 
generating  projects.  Large  size  Joint  projects 
are  now  the  only  type  of  generating  project 
being  planned  in  the  region. 

Most  of  the  publicly-owned  systems  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
ownership  of  the  major  generating  projects, 
and  the  small  generating  units  they  have 
available  are  no  longer  good  alternatives  ex- 
cept for  p>eaking  power.  Therefore  tbe  public 
systems  have  not  continued  to  install  their 
own  generation  and  have  become,  with  lim- 
ited exceptions,  fully  dependent  on  the  power 
companies  for  their  power  supply.  The  inabil- 
ity of  the  public  systems  to  Join  together  to 
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construct  large  projects  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  major  reasons  there  Is  not  any  real  com- 
petition or  incentive  for  tbe  private  com- 
panies to  reduce  the  cost  of  supplying  elec- 
tricity In  New  England. 

Power  cost  is  major  item  of  expense 
The  cost  of  purchased  power  represents 
the  major  item  of  a  publicly-owned  sys- 
tem's cost.  In  1970,  the  publicly-owned  sys- 
tems in  Massachusetts  paid  an  average  of 
$5.69  out  of  every  $10.00  of  revenue  for  pur- 
chased power.  Rate  Increases  will  cause  this 
amoimt  to  increase  to  nearly  $7.00  out  of 
every  $10.00  of  revenue  for  some  systems. 
Other  operating  costs  experienced  by  the 
publicly-owned  systems  are  very  comparable 
with  the  private  c(Hnpanles  in  the  region.  A 
graphic  comparison  of  the  allocation  of  total 
gross  revenues  for  the  private  companies  and 
mvmiclpally-owned  electric  systems  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  1970,  Is  shown  on  Figure  5 
in  the  Appendix. 

Illustration  2  on  Figure  5  shows  the  cost 
allocation  for  the  munlclpally-owned  systems 
revenues  if  the  $5.69  paid  to  the  Companies 
Is  reallocated  to  those  items  the  private  com- 
panies indicate  are  covered  by  the  wholesale 
power  revenue  they  receive.  This  reallocation 
illiistrates  how  the  companies  assign  a  ma- 
jor amount  of  the  revenue  received  from 
the  municipals  to  taxes  and  return  to  the 
companies.  These  are  the  items  of  cost  the 
publicly-owned  systems  could  effectively  re- 
duce if  they  were  allowed  to  develop  their 
own  power  supply  faculties. 

Public  systems  keep  power  cost  down 
The  publicly-owned  systems  in  New  Eng- 
land and  particularly  the  munlclpally-owned 
systems  in  Massachusetts  can  be  credited  as 
the  only  ones  who  over  the  years  have  pro- 
posed, supported  and  taken  positive  actions 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  electricity  in  New 
England.  As  illustrated  on  Figure  4  in  the 
Appendix,  the  rate  proceeding  initiated  by 
the  Massachusetts  mimiclpal  systems  in  the 
early  1960's  caused  a  definite  reduction  in 
the  cost  trend  line  of  wholesale  power.  Their 
activities  can  also  be  credited  with  reducing 
power  costs  by  over  $19,000,000  to  the  con- 
sumers of  these  publicly-owned  systems  over 
the  1984-1971  period.  RetaU  power  cost  has 
also  been  affected  by  tbe  programs  of  the 
publicly-owned  systems.  "Hiis  effect  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  the  curves  show- 
ing the  average  ooet  of  power  to  residential 
customers  and  wholesale  customers  on  ng- 
ure  4. 

Public  systems  offered  capacity  but  can't 
obtain  it 

The  need  for  Joint  planning  of  power  sup- 
ply on  a  regional  basis  has  caused  the  total 
electric  Industry  of  New  England  to  work  to- 
ward the  development  of  regional  pooling 
and  power  supply  planning.  The  publicly- 
owned  systems  have  worked  with  the  private 
companies  in  this  power  supply  planning,  and 
they  have  requested  and  been  offered  output 
(entitlements)  in  large  generating  units  pro- 
posed In  the  region.  The  sources  of  power  now 
proposed  to  be  available  to  the  publicly- 
owned  sjrstems  and  its  rriatlonshlp  to  their 
total  load  requirement  Is  shown  on  Figure  6 
in  the  Appendix. 

The  publicly-owned  systems  abUttj  to 
actually  obtain  and  utilize  the  entitlements, 
which  have  been  offered,  has  been  a  point  of 
discussion  between  the  public  systems  and 
private  companies  for  several  years.  The 
pubUcly-owned  systems  need  the  ability  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  the  project  entitle- 
ments which  have  been  offered,  but  the  com- 
anies  have  opposed  the  public  systems  ob- 
taining this  authority.  Other  problems  which 
the  public  systems  have  not  been  able  to 
resolve  with  the  private  companies  include 
the  transmission  arrangements  for  getting 
tbe  power  to  their  systems  and  Integrating 
this  power  with  that  which  they  now  obtain 
from  the  companies. 
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Plans  supported  by  public  systems  could 
reduce  cost 

Two  ol  the  power  supply  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  publicly-owned  systems  In  New 
England  were  the  development  or  the  Fed- 
erally approved  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Proj- 
ect In  Maine  and  the  purchase  of  power  from 
Canada.  If  the  projects  bad  been  developed 
as  originally  proposed,  power  from  them 
would  now  be  available  In  New  England  and 
the  savings  associated  with  these  projects 
would  have  been  helping  to  reduce  power 
costs.  To  Illustrate  the  amount  of  savings 
possible  from  these  sources  of  power,  we  have 
calculated  the  amount  that  the  Massachu- 
setts municipal  systems  will  be  expected  to 
pay  for  power  from  1972-1976  as  proposed 
under  the  wholesale  rate  schedules  of  the 
comi>anles  and  compared  this  cost  to  the 
current  cost  estimated  from  these  alternate 
sources  of  power  which  were  supported  by 
the  public  systems,  but  not  developed.  These 
sources  of  power  are  estimated  to  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  power  to  the 
municipal  systems  from  $310,000,000  to  $106,- 
000,000  or  cut  the  cost  of  power  in  half  over 
this  four  year  period.  These  savings,  for  the 
public  systems,  could  be  expected  to  go  to- 
wards reducing  power  costs  of  the  consumer. 
The  tabulation  of  these  savings  Is  shown  on 
Figure  7  in  the  Appendix. 

The  public  systems  have  also  proposed  to 
construct  major  generating  projects  on  sites 
they  have  available  and  share  the  output 
with  the  power  companies  and  help  relieve 
the  current  power  shortage.  Tliese  efforts 
have  also  been  rejected  by  the  private  com- 
panies. 

Public  systems  provide  a  cost  standard 

Publicly-owned  electric  systems  constitute 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  Tunds  needed  for 
facility  expansion  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  power  costs  are  low.  In  these  low  cost 
power  areas,  major  projects  are  constructed 
by  the  public  systems  who  together  or  in- 
dividually Issue  Revenue  Bonds. 

Opposition  to  the  publicly-owni-d  systems 
efforts  to  obtain  Revenue  Bonds  has  been  a 
major  issue  In  the  negotiations  of  a  New 
England  Power  Pool.  The  private  power  com- 
panies have  claimed  anything  that  would 
allow  the  publicly-owned  systems  to  con- 
struct low  cost  generation  would  put  the 
companies  out  of  business.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  six  major  power  companies  that 
operate  in  the  Paclflc  Northwest  would  not 
be  in  existence. 

An  objection  to  public  ownership  of  elec- 
tric systems  is  often  stated  on  the  basis  that 
the  public  systems  do  not  pay  their  share 
of  taxes.  A  review  of  the  revenue  allocation 
shown  on  Figure  5  in  the  Appendix,  shows 
that  the  total  public  systems  tax  burden 
after  allocation  of  purchased  power  expenses 
'Illustration  2)  Is  nearly  equal  to  that  cf 
the  private  companies.  The  payment  of  local 
taxes  or  in  lieu  taxes  Is  also  very  comparable. 
Table  2  in  the  Appendix  shows  how  the 
municipals  in  Massachusetts  make  an  in 
lieu  tax  payment  to  the  local  community 
equal  to  4.47  percent  of  their  net  plant  In- 
vestment. This  compares  to  local  tax  pay- 
ment equal  to  4.67  percent  of  net  plant  In- 
vestment for  the  private  companies  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  3.89  percent  of  net  plant 
Investment  for  private  companies  in  New 
England. 


LET  STATES  KEEP  NO-DISCHARGE 
REGULATIONS  FOR  BOATS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  will  meet 
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again  next  week  on  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
?972.  When  this  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  29,  1973,  we 
were  successful  in  including  an  amend- 
ment permitting  individual  States  to  pro- 
hibit the  discharge  of  sewage  from  ves- 
sels into  their  rivers  and  lakes.  Without 
this  amendment,  the  bill  would  preempt 
all  State  laws  of  this  type.  I  ask  Members 
of  this  House  to  urge  the  conferees  to  re- 
tain the  House  amendment  in  the  water 
pollution  control  bill. 

The  Minnesota-Wisconsin  Boundary 
Area  Commission  has  forwarded  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  urging  that  Agency  to  issue  regu- 
lations requiring  holding  tanks  on  boats. 
Let  us  not  take  a  step  backward  and  en- 
act a  law  that  allows  inadequate  Federal 
standards  to  prevail.  Let  us  not  wipe  out 
good  State  laws  already  in  existence.  Let 
us  not  write  off  efforts  of  hardworking 
citizens  and  elected  o£Bcials  in  States 
throughout  the  Nation  to  clean  up  our 
waters. 

The  resolution  of  the  Minnesota- Wis- 
consin Boundary  Area  Commission  fol- 
lows: 

RXSOLXTTION 

Whereas,  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  quality  of  large 
bodies  of  water,  such  as  the  St.  Croix  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  Lake  Superior  In  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  which  offer  outstand- 
ing recreational  opportunities  for  millions  of 
persons,  and  which  serve  other  Important 
public  purposes;  and. 

Whereas,  The  use  of  said  Minnesota-Wis- 
consin Boundary  Waters  for  commercial  ship- 
ping and  recreational  boating  by  watercraft 
equipped  with  marine  toilets  has  increased 
dramatically  In  the  last  several  years,  and  Is 
expected  to  Increase  substantially  In  the 
future;  and, 

Whereas,  The  random  discharge  of  un- 
treated or  pKMrly-treated  wastes  from  such 
marine  toilets  endangers  the  health  and  rec- 
reational enjoyment  of  persons  and  degrades 
the  habitat  of  fishes  and  waterfowl  in  such 
waters;  and. 

Whereas,  In  order  to  effectively  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  these  public  wa- 
ters, the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
have  each  enacted  laws  requiring  watercraft 
with  onboard  toUete  to  have  state-approved 
devices,  such  as  holding  tanks,  to  preclude 
any  discharge  of  wastes  into  these  and  other 
public  waters  from  such  marine  toUets;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  proposed  Federal  stand- 
ards, as  required  by  the  "Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970",  which  win  preempt 
all  state  and  local  laws  governing  the  design, 
manufacture.  Installation  or  \ise  of  marine 
sanitation  devices  beginning  in  1973  (for  new 
watercraft  constructed  after  June  26,  1971) 
and  in  1976  (for  existing  watercraft);  and. 

Whereas,  Said  proposed  Federal  standards 
win  permit  discharge  of  marine  toilet  wastes 
Into  these  and  other  Interstate  waters  pro- 
vided said  wastes  are  first  subjected  to  a 
level  of  treatment  "which  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  equivalent  of  the  secondary  waste 
treatment  standards  for  municipal  waste 
facilities",  vmless  a  state  applies  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator (rf  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  Issuance  of  a  regiila- 
tlon  completely  prohibiting  the  discharge 
from  a  vessel  of  any  sewage  Into  partlc\ilar 
waters  of  that  state,  and; 

Whereas,  After  several  years  of  study,  con- 
sultation with  state  and  federal  agencies 
and  public  dlsctisslon,  the  Minnesota-Wis- 
consin Boundary  Area  Commission  has  con- 
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eluded  that  the  most  practicable  and  reason- 
able way  to  maintain  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  public  waters  with  respect  to  control  of 
waste  discharges  from  marine  toilets  is  to 
require  onboard  devices  which  will  retain 
such  wastes  for  disposal  In  approved  shore 
facilities; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin Boundary  Area  Commis- 
sion, That  the  Commission  recommends  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  the  proposed 
Standards  of  Performance  for  Marine  Sani- 
tation Devices  (18  CFR  Part  640)  be  revised  to 
require  that  any  vessel  with  a  marine  toilet 
onboard  have  attached  to  such  marine  toilet 
a  device  which  meets  standards  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  which  will 
retain  the  wastes  from  the  marine  toilet  for 
disposal  In  approved  shore  facilities,  and 
which  will  preclude  any  discharge  of  such 
wastes  from  the  vessel  directly  into  the 
waters  of  the  United  States;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Commis- 
sion advises  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  its 
reasons  for  the  above  recommendation,  as 
follows : 

(1)  There  should  be  no  question  that  the 
retention  devices  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission would  be  acceptable  for  compliance 
with  the  federal  regulations,  even  as  they 
are  presently  proposed,  since  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
In  his  statement  accompanying  the  publica. 
tlon  of  the  proposed  rules  in  the  FEDERAL 
REGISTER  dated  May  12,  1971.  said.  In  part, 

"Holding  tanks  and  other  devices  which 
preclude  any  discharge  are  presently  on  the 
market  and  are  capable  of  providing  compli- 
ance with  the  standards." 

(2)  It  is  a  fact,  also  acknowledged  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  that  there  probably  Is  no  device 
currently  available  which  will  provide  the  so- 
called  "secondary  treatment"  of  marine  toilet 
wastes  now  proposed  as  the  minimum  stand- 
ard in  the  new  regulations  for  use  on  most 
of  the  watercraft  covered  by  the  rules.  The 
agency  only  hopes  that  some  kind  of  eco- 
nomical, reliable,  eosy-to-operate-and-main- 
tain  device  will  be  developed,  tested,  proven, 
produced,  marketed  and  sold  by  mld-1973 
when  Its  rules  take  effect  for  "new  vessels". 
The  Commission  believes  the  Agency,  the 
boat  owners,  the  public  and  the  public  waters 
would  be  much  better  off  if  they  relied  on 
the  already  developed,  tested,  proven,  pro- 
duced and  marketed  retention  systems  rather 
than  betting  on  a  mythical  device. 

(3)  The  Commission  further  believes  that 
by  continuing  to  allow  random  discharges  of 
wastes  from  marine  toilets  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  present  federal-state  pollution  control 
effort  which  seeks  to  consolidate  and  make 
more  efficient  and  effective  the  treatment  of 
sewage  and  other  wastes  which  are  degrading 
the  quality  of  lakes  and  streams. 

(4)  The  Commission,  after  years  of  ob- 
servation of  the  problems  of  recreational 
boaters  relative  to  proper  maintenance  and 
operation  of  their  onboard  waste  disposal 
systems,  has  serious  doubts  that  every  pri- 
vate onboard  treatment  plant  will  work  prop- 
erly with  any  degree  of  consistency.  Reliabil- 
ity Is  a  primary  factor  in  assuring  that  a  ves- 
sel, whose  machinery  happens  to  be  discharg- 
ing wastes  near  a  swimming  area  (which 
doesn't  even  have  to  be  a  designated  beach 
on  many  waters)  or  fishing  ground  or  water 
Intake,  will  not  "accidentally"  foul  such  an 
area.  The  superiority  of  retention  devices 
over  direct-discharge  systems  relative  to  this 
matter  Is  obvious. 

(6)  The  question  of  how  to  provide  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  receiving  facilities  for  dis- 
posal of  wastes  from  retention  devices  ap- 
pears to  be  academic,  based  upon  our  experi- 
ence in  the  Upper  Mlssisslppi-St.  Croix  water- 
way. Where  the  onboard  retention  regulations 
have  been  effected  in  this  area,  a  total  of  a 
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prlvately-ownad,  commercial  marinas  have 
voluntarUy  Installed  and  maintained  ap- 
proved pumping  stations  In  response  to  the 
desires  and  needs  of  area  boaters. 

And,  be  it  further  resolved.  That,  In  the 
event  the  pn^osed  federal  Standards  of  Per- 
formance for  Marine  Sanitation  Devices  are 
not  amended  to  require  onboard  retention 
devices  which  would  preclude  any  discharge 
of  wastes  from  vessels  dlrect'y  Into  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commission  calls 
upon  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
to  make  a  written  application  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  15(f) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
for  Issuance  of  a  regulation  completely  pro- 
hibiting the  discharge  from  a  vessel  of  any 
sewage  into  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  the  St. 
Croix  River,  and  of  Lake  Superior. 
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POLL  OP  CONSTITUENCY 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  COMMENDS 
JOHN  CONNALLY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Connally's  sudden  announced  retirement 
was  a  surprise  to  all  of  us,  and  I  for  one 
was  sorry  to  see  him  leave.  I  feel  that 
many  in  this  body  share  my  feelings  that 
he  is  a  great  American  and  public  serv- 
ant who  has  served  his  coimtry  well.  I 
could  say  no  more  however  than  has  the 
following  editorial  from  the  May  19, 1972. 
Houston  Chronicle  and  wish  to  include  it 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

John  Comnallt  Served  Well 

John  Connally  has  obviously  served  the 
nation  with  distinction.  The  former  Texas 
governor  took  Washington  by  storm  during 
the  18  months  he  spent  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

Rarely  has  any  man  received  as  lavish 
praise  from  a  president  as  Connally  did  from 
President  Nixon  on  the  occasion  of  his  resig- 
nation announcement  earlier  this  week.  These 
comments  were  especially  significant  since 
President  Nixon  Is  the  bead  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  Coimally  is  a  top  figure  In  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Connally  has  certainly  given  no  indication 
that  he  will  cease  to  be  a  Democrat.  The 
Chronicle  does  not  read  Into  Connally's  resig- 
nation any  kind  of  dissension  within  the  ad- 
ministration or  any  great  secret  plans  for  the 
future. 

One  of  the  statements  the  President  made 
in  commenting  upon  Connally's  resignation 
seems  to  have  been  largely  overlooked.  Nixon 
said  that  when  he  returns  from  the  Moscow 
summit  meeting  around  the  end  of  this 
month  he  will  have  an  atmouncement  of  a 
temporary  assignment  for  Connally. 

The  Chronicle  believes  the  broad  specula- 
tion about  Connally  resigning  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  to  be  the  vlce-presldentlal  nom- 
inee on  the  Republican  ticket  this  year  Is 
highly  Inaccurate.  Neither  Nixon  nor  Con- 
nally has  given  the  slightest  Indication  that 
this  Is  so.  And  It  would  be  a  rather  crudely 
contrived  situation  If  they  had  any  such 
plans. 

John  Connally  has  served  Texas  well,  has 
served  his  nation  well  and  The  Chronicle  Is 
pleased  President  Nixon  intends  to  use  in  the 
future  Connally's  great  leadership  abilities. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  being  elected  to  Congress,  I  have 
conducted  a  poll  of  my  constituency.  The 
survey  has  become  a  useful  and  impor- 
tant instrument  of  exchange  between 
myself  and  the  nearly  half -million  peo- 
ple I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Once  again  I  am  mailing  the  question- 
naire to  every  household  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  some  153,000  homes. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
my  1972  congressional  questionnaire: 

Mat  20,  1972. 

Dear  Friend:  Every  year  I  have  been  In 
Congress  I  have  asked  you  for  help  In  de- 
ciding how  I  should  vote  on  the  Issues  facing 
this  country. 

Because  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
Is  so  large  (471,271  persons  according  to  the 
last  census),  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  meet 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  you,  even 
though  I  am  home  every  weekend. 

That  is  why  this  questionnaire  Is  so  Im- 
portant. It  lets  me  know  what  you  are  think- 
ing so  I  can  do  my  job,  representing  you  In 
Congress,  better. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer 
the  questions.  When  you  are  done,  please  fold 
the  questionnaire  according  to  the  Instruc- 
tions and  return  It  to  me.  Your  answers  will 
be  confidential.  If  you  have  any  additional 
comments  to  make,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
add  them  to  the  questionnaire.  As  In  the 
past,  I  vrtll  send  the  results  to  every  house- 
hold In  the  district,  when  they  are  tabu- 
lated. 

If  you  want  more  than  one  questionnaire 
for  your  family,  please  contact  my  district 
office,  316  First  Federal  Building,  Castor  and 
Cottman  Avenues  (RA  2-1717) . 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Joshua  Eilberg. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  President's  program 
of  wage  and  price  controls  Is  working? 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  method  of 
giving  big  business  tax  breaks  so  extra  money 
can  "trickle  down"  to  the  average  ta^ayer 
or  do  you  favor  direct  tax  relief  for  the  In- 
dividual taxpayer  as  one  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy? 

3.  Nonessential  government  spending  m\ist 
be  cut.  If  you  were  writing  the  Federal  budget 
which  program  would  you  cut  first?  {check 
one) 

(a)  Crime. 

(b)  Defense. 

(c)  Education. 

(d)  Foreign  aid. 

(e)  Health. 

(f )  Highways. 

(g)  Housing. 

(h)  Pollution  control. 
(1)  Space, 
(j)  Welfare. 

4.  Do  you  have  more  money  to  spend  for 
luxuries  now  than  you  did  In  past  years? 

5.  Federal  revenue  sharing  Is  about  to  be- 
come a  reality.  Which  of  the  following  prob- 
lems facing  Philadelphia  do  you  think  the 
funds  should  be  used  to  help  solve? 

1)  Police  and  fire  protection. 

2)  Environmental  protection. 

3)  Public  transportation. 

4)  Capital  Improvements. 

6.  a.  Should  the  Federal  government  ad- 
minister a  comprehensive  national  health 
care  Insurance  plan? 
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b.  If  yes,  which  plan  do  you  favor? 

1)  Federal  health  Insurance  for  the  poor; 
government  payments  to  help  all  other  fam- 
ilies meet  costs  of  catastrophic  illnesses. 

2)  Comprehensive  national  health  Instir- 
ance  for  all  Americans,  financed  partially 
from  Increased  social  security  taxes  and  par- 
tially from  Federal  general  revenues. 

3)  Health  care  plan  similar  to  Medicare  for 
entire  population;  option  for  individuals  to 
purchase  approved  private  Insurance  plans 
instead  of  national  plan. 

4)  Voluntary  income  tax  credit  for  pur- 
chase of  private  health  insurance;  free  health 
benefits  for  the  poor. 

5)  Establishment  of  Federal  standards  for 
health  benefits  provided  by  private  insurers; 
benefits  for  poor  subsidiz«d  by  Federal  and 
State  funds. 

7.  a.  Law  enforcement  officials  agree  that 
40  to  60  percent  of  all  crime  is  caused  by 
drug  addicts  who  need  money  to  support 
their  habits.  Do  you  think  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment operated  clinics — slmUar  to  the 
present  system  In  England — which  supply 
drugs  to  addicts  free  or  for  a  small  charge 
would  help  to  solve  this  problem? 

b.  Congress  has  given  the  President  the 
power  to  cut  off  aid  and  use  other  economic 
weapons  against  countries  which  do  not  act 
effectively  to  break  the  drug  pipeline  which 
operates  within  their  borders  and  ends  in 
this  country.  Do  you  think  we  should  cut  off 
aid  to  such  countries  as  Thailand,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  if  they  do  not  cooperate 
in  this  area? 

c.  Would  you  favor  economic  sanctions 
against  France.  Turkey  and  Middle  Eastern 
and  South  American  countries  if  they  do  not 
cooperate  fully  in  solving  this  problem? 

8.  a.  Elimination  of  penalties  for  the  pos- 
session of  marijuana  if  it  is  only  for  personal 
use  was  recently  recommended  by  a  Federal 
commission  headed  by  former  Governor  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer.  Do  you  approve  of  this  idea? 

b.  Do  you  favor  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana? 

9.  Do  you  approve  of  busing  as  a  means  of 
integrating  children? 

10.  a.  Would  you  support  additional  con- 
trols over  air  and  water  pollution  and  in- 
creased use  of  Federal  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams? 

b.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  program  being 
made  to  clean  up  the  environment? 

c.  Are  you  prepared  to  bear  some  of  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  the  environment  either 
In  the  form  of  Increased  taxes  or  higher  prices 
for  some  goods  and  services? 

11.  a.  Were  you  upset  by  the  charges  that 
the  Justice  Department  approved  the  take- 
over of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany by  m  after  ITT  promised  to  give  a 
political  party  $400,000? 

b.  Do  you  think  this  indicates  that  big 
business  has  too  close  a  relationship  with 
government? 

c.  Do  you  feel  Richard  G.  Klelndienst 
should  be  confirmed  as  Attorney  General? 

12.  a.  Do  you  believe  you  are  being  told 
the  truth  by  the  Administration  about  the 
war  in  Indo-Chlna? 

b.  Do  you  feel  the  media  are  reporting 
the  war  accurately? 

c.  Do  you  support  the  President's  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Indo-Chlna? 

d.  Would  you  support  an  Immediate  pull 
out  from  Vietnam  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
release  the  Americans  they  are  holding  pris- 
oner? 

13.  Do  you  feel  Russia  and  the  United 
States  should  try  to  impose  a  settlement 
on  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries? 

14.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most 
pressing  problems  facing  America  today? 
Please  list  In  order  of  urgency. 

15.  What  Is  the  one  local  problem  which 
troubles  you  the  most? 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  FBI 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARTIANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  have  come 
many  debates  over  the  past  and  future 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  I  was  privileged  to  join  that  de- 
bate recently  on  "The  Today  Show."  In 
a  discussion  conducted  by  Edwin  New- 
man of  the  NBC  network,  I  was  inter- 
viewed along  with  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  and  Bernard  P.  Con- 
ners,  a  former  FBI  agent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  interview 
brings  out  many  important  points  about 
the  FBI,  I  insert  a  transcript  of  the 
program  into  the  Record: 

GtJESTS  Assess  FunmE  of  FBI 
Edwin  Newman.  The  death  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  led  to  a  rash  of  suggestions  and  ar- 
guments and  counter-arguments  about  what 
will  now  happen  to  the  FBI.  Well,  we  thought 
It  woiUd  be  appropriate  to  talk  with  three 
men  who  are  certainly  In  a  position  know 
about  the  FBI,  about  Its  future  and  any 
changes  that  should  be  made  In  Its  func- 
tions, In  Its  way  of  operating  and  the  manner 
In  which  it's  regulated. 

First,  we  have  Ramsey  Clark,  who  was 
Attorney  General  from  1967  to  '69  during 
the  administration  of  President  Johnson.  Mr. 
Clark  Is  now  In  private  law  practice. 

Next,  Representative  Lawrence  Hogan, 
Republican  of  Maryland,  who  served  for 
ten  years  as  an  FBI  special  agent.  And  Ber- 
nard F.  Conners  is  a  businessman  from  Al- 
bany. New  York,  who  was  an  FBI  agent  for 
eight  years  and  who's  the  author  of  a  novel 
based  on  his  experience  In  the  FBI,  called 
"Don't  Embarass  the  Bureau." 

We  asked  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation whether  It  wanted  to  be  represented 
here  this  morning.  It  declined,  but  said  that 
the  Acting  Director,  L.  Patrick  Gray,  HI, 
would  make  himself  available  for  an  ap- 
pearance on  "Today"  in  the  near  future. 

Lets   begin   by   asking   this   question.   Is 
this  a  matter  that  shovUd  be  talked  about? 
Is  the  FBI  a  problem?  Should  changes  be 
made? 
Mr.  Clark. 

RAMSEY  CuwK.  Well,  I  think  the  FBI's 
very  Important  to  this  country,  and  I  think 
changes  need  to  be  made.  I  would  put  three 
In  the  primary  positions.  First,  I  think  there 
needs  to  be  a  new  public  accountabUlty.  This 
agency  must  serve  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple, therefore,  must  know  about  Its  activi- 
ties. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  a  democratiza- 
tion and  Involvement  of  all  sorts  of  our 
people — blacks  and  minority,  and  poor  and 
young — In  the  Bureau's  performance  If  It 
Is  to  serve  all  the  people. 

And,  third,  there  desperately.  I  believe, 
needs  to  be  an  updating  of  enforcement 
priorities  and  investigative  practices. 

Newman.  Representative  Hogan,  do  you 
agree? 

Representative  Lawrence  J.  Hooan.  Well 
I  agree  In  part.  I  wo'ild  like  to  see  at  this 
Juncture — because  w©  are  at  a  turning 
point  In  the  FBI's  history— I'd  like  to  see  an 
analysis  made  of  the  statutes  over  which 
the  FBI  has  legislative  purview.  There  are 
a  number  of  statutes  which  the  FBI  really, 
I  don't  think,  has  any  business  Investigating. 
There  are  some  one  hundred  and  elghty-flve 
In  total,  but  they  Include  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  unsafe  refrigerators,  the 
Migratory    Bird    Act,    applicant    Investlga- 
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tlons.  I'd  like  to  see  the  FBI  become  the 
Investigative  agency  which  It  was  designed 
to  be.  And  I  don't  think  there'd  be  much 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  FBI  agents  or 
officials  that  many  of  these  matters  do  not 
warrant  the  specialized  Investigative  skills 
ot  FBI  agents  and  perhaps  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  agency. 

Newman.  Well,  do  those  activities  really 
take  a  lot  of  time  at  the  FBI  .  .  . 

Representative  Hooan.  No,  they  don't  .  .  . 
Newman.  ...  a  lot  of  manpower? 
Representative  Hooan.  .  .  .  Well,  they 
don't.  Well,  applicant  Investigations,  for 
example,  do.  Now  I  don't  see  why  most  of 
your  applicant  Investigations,  other  than 
the  Biureau's  own,  couldn't  be  transferred, 
totaMy  and  completely,  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  way  It  stands  now  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  conducts  an  In- 
vestigation until  they  find  some  derogatory 
Information,  and  then  they  turn  It  over 
to  the  FBI.  And  the  FBI  conducts  special 
applicant  type  Investigations  for  the  White 
House. 

But  I'd  rather  see  a  concentration  of  the 
FBI's  energy  and  skills  on  the  really  seri- 
ous criminal  offenses. 
Newman.  Mr.  Conners. 
Bernard  P.  Conners.  WeU,  I  think  that 
possibly  before  we  start  prescribing  the 
solutions  to  the  problem.  It  might  be  In 
order  to  suggest  what  I  think  the  problem 
ls.\And  In  my  estimation  m  an  agent  of  the 
Bureau  for  several  years  and  a  man  who  has 
researched  the  Bureau  considerably — ^I've 
written  a  book  on  It — I  feel  thac  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the 
FBI  has  been  expanding  Its  rols  In  the — In 
the  field  of  domesllc  Intelligence  to  the 
point  that  It  poeee  serious  problems  In 
terms  of  constitutional  principle. 

I  think  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  I 
think  J.  Edgar  Hoover  exercised  great  re- 
straint m  the  use  of  these  powers.  But  the 
point  I  would  like  to  make  la  that  we  have 
no  assurance  that  his  successor  would  act 
as  propitiously.  Pew  countries  have  ever 
permitted  law  enforcement  and  internal 
security  matters  to  be  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  one  Individual.  The  exigencies  of 
these  affairs  have  to  place  an  enormous 
demand  on  the  Integrity  and  the  restraint 
of  the  one  who  administers  them.  And  not- 
withstanding President  Nixon's  comments 
of  a  few  days  ago  that  he  does  not  want 
the  FBI  to  become  political,  he's  a  very 
sincere,  honorable  man  and  I  know  he 
means  that.  But  In  a  free  society  the  citi- 
zens have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  the 
profeased  good  will  of  Its  lead^v. 

And  as  It  stands  now,  there's  absolutely 
no  control  of  the  FBI.  The  inner  workings 
of  the  FBI  are  beyond  any  outside  scrutiny. 
Nkwman.  Mr.  Clark,  Is  that  what  you 
nwant  wthen  you  talked  about  account- 
ability? You  said  the  FBI  must  be  made 
accountable  to  the  public. 

Clark.  Yes,  I  think  that's  a  major  part  of 
It.  We  really  have  great  difficulty  knowing 
what  the  FBI  does  and  why. 

Newman.   Did   you   have    great   difficulty 
when  you  were  Attorney  General  knowing 
what  the  FBI  was  doing? 
Clark.  Yes. 
Newman.  You  did? 

Clark.  Yes.  The  Attorney  General's  posi- 
tion Is  a  busy  place,  and  I  dont  think  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  endeavor  to  be 
In  dally  control  of  the  FBI.  I  think  that 
would  be  terribly  harmful.  I  don't  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  try 
to  be  the  chief  of  police.  1  don't  think  our 
free  society  can  function  that  way.  He  can't 
do  very  well  as  commander-in-chief,  much 
less  chief  of  police. 

So  I  think  we  need  public  accountability 
In  that  office.  We  need  a  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  liberty  that  the  people  can  see.  And 
we  need  the  Involvement  of  all  sorts  of  our 
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people  so  the  public  will  feel  represented  in 
Its  police  agencies. 

Newman.  But  when  you  wanted  to  know 
something  about  what  the  FBI  was  doing, 
could  you  find  out? 

Clark.  Yes.  (Technical  difficulties.)  .  .  . 
And  then  you'd  find  out.  I  never  encountered 
any  refusal  to  obey  a  command,  but  some- 
times the  commands  weren't  fulfilled  with 
great  heart. 

Newman.  Mr.  Hogan. 

Representative  Hogan.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  com- 
ment on  something  that  Mr.  Conners  and 
Mr.  Clark  said.  Mr.  Clark  said  there's  no 
outside  scrutiny  of  the  FBI.  Now,  that's 
absurd.  The  Congress  approves  all  the  money 
which  the  FBI  spends.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  the  power  to  check  Into  any 
aspect  of  the  FBI's  operation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  as  Mr.  Clark  has  Just  ob- 
served, has  the  authority  to  find  out  anything 
the  FBI  Is  doing.  So  Mr.  Clark  had  the  power 
to  know  everything  that's  going  on  there. 
The  fact  that  he  was  busy  with  other  things, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  criticism  of  the 
Department  of  Justice's  overseeing  rather 
than  the  FBI. 
Newman.  Mr.  Conners. 
CoNNXRs.  Well,  I  would  answer  Mr.  Hogan 
in  this  way.  Unlike  law  enforcement — and 
I  think  we  al)  agree  that  the  Bureau  has 
done  admirable — at  least  I  think  they've 
done  an  admirable  job  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field.  They  have  a  wonderful  elite  corps, 
which  I  must  say  I  feel  has  not  had  the 
proper  leadership  the  last  few  years.  But 
unlike  law  enforcement  work,  investigations 
In  the  Internal  security  field  rarely  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Therefore,  we 
have  found  that  the  Bureau,  by  virtue  of 
its  expandable  concept  of  its  role  In  the  se- 
curity field,  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
that  we  have  an  organization  Investigating 
citizens  for  all  manner  of  things  for  which 
there  Is  really  no  statutory  basis.  And  this, 
to  me,  has  been  a  great  usurpation  of 
authority. 

I  should  think  It  would  be  obvious  to  the 
most  obtuse  or  blunted  observer  of  the  na- 
tional scene  that  once  we  have  an  organiza- 
tion which  Is  beyond  any  outside  supervision, 
which  has  been  under  the  absolute  control 
of  one  Individual,  however  great,  for  forty- 
seven  years,  and  which  Is  conducting  un- 
limited Investigations  into  the  character, 
loyalty  and  Integrity  of  Its  citizens,  then  we 
have  to  have  something  which  Infringes  on 
democratic  principles.  Because  such  an  orga- 
nization will  find  no  opposition  to  Its  poli- 
cies, for  in  time  everyone  wUl  fear  It,  par- 
ticularly the  legislators.  The  politicians  will 
find  It  far  more  propitious  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  such  an  organization  rather  than  stand 
up  and  take  It  on. 

Newman.  Gentlemen,  we'll  be  back  with 
more  of  this  discussion  of  the  FBI.  .  .  . 
*  •  •  •  • 

Newman.  We're  talking  about  the  future 
of  the  FBI  with  a  former  Attorney  General, 
Ramsey  Clark,  with  Representative  Lawrence 
Hogan  of  Maryland,  who  was  a  G-man,  If  I 
may  use  that  phrase,  if  it's  not  out-of-date, 
and  with  Bernard  Conners,  a  businessman 
and  author,  who  also  was  a  G-man. 
Mr.  Hogan,  you  wanted  to  say  something. 
Representative  Hogan.  Yes.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Conners  and  I  were  In  the  same  organization. 
And  to  say  that  there  Is  no  statutory  basis 
for  the  FBI's  Internal  security  investigations 
is  Just  ridiculous.  There's  a  number  of  viola- 
tions. The  Espionage  statute,  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  the  Anti-Bombing  statute:  all 
these  things  are  related  to  Investigation  of 
subversive  activities. 

Now  should  the  FBI  just  ignore  these  re- 
sponsibilities to  protect  the  Internal  security 
and  to  know  that  there  are  revolutionaries 
In  the  country?  And  anyone  who  says  there 
are  not  just  doesn't  know  the  facts. 
Newman.  Well,  let's  focus  on  this  question 
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then,  because  I  think  this  is  perhaps  the 
basic  question  that  bothers — concerns  people 
about  the  FBI:  its  activities  in  building  up 
dossiers  of  Information  about  private  citi- 
zens. 

Now  where  should  the  line  be  drawn  on 
whom  the  FBI  investigates  and  why? 

Mr.  Clark. 

Clark.  Well,  I  think  that  there  should  be 
no  investigation  by  the  FBI  in  enforcement 
of  criminal  statutes  except  where  there  is 
some  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed.  I  don't  think  you  can 
have  target  people  or  target  areas  and  go 
out  and  gather  intelligence  with  electronic 
surveillance,  and  things  like  that,  with  im- 
punity in  a  free  society.  I  think  to  try  to  do 
that  Is  very  harmful.  For  twenty  years  Mr. 
Hoover  himself  refused  to  use  wiretapping. 
And  then  over  a  period  of  years  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation,  and  I  think  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  FBI,  both  in  terms  of 
Its  performance  and  in  terms  of  the  confi- 
dence that  the  people  have  In  the  system. 

I  think  their  responsibility  is  to  seek  facts 
and  to  seek  them  only  where  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  Is  some  violation  or  po- 
tential violation  of  . . . 

Newman.  Well,  Is  It  correct  that  there  are 
millions  of  dossiers  in  the  FBI  files  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  possible  committing  of 
crimes? 

Clark.  Well,  dossier  Is  an  easy  word,  and 
people  have  .  .  . 

Newman.  A  loaded  word. 

Clark.  .  .  .  different  Ideas.  I  think  it  Is. 
And  people  have  different  Ideas  of  what  It 
means.  I  don't  know.  I  remember  when  I  was 
Attorney  General,  though — one  time  twenty 
or  thirty  congressmen — and  it  was  closer  to 
thirty  than  twenty — called  me  to  ask  for  a 
meeting  to  see  whether  there  were  dossiers. 
I  met  with  them,  and  then  I  inquired  of 
the  Director,  and  he  said,  no,  there  are  no 
dossiers  on  members  of  Congress. 

But  they're  concerned.  They  don't  know. 
There  is  no  method  of  public  accountability, 
so  even  the  Congress  can't  find  out  .  .  . 

Representative  Hogan.  Well.  Mr.  Clark  .  .  . 

Clark.  .  .  .  And  to  say  that — ^to  say  that 
the  Congress  is  a  watchdog  of  the  FBI  is  to 
deny  all  history.  They  have  never  watched 
the  FBI.  There  has  never  been  scrutiny  of 
their  budget.  It  is  essentially  a  lump  sum 
budget.  It  has  never  been  cut  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  we  need  a  public  scrutiny,  an  of- 
ficial scrutiny,  from  the  Congress  as  well. 

Newman.  Mr.  Hogan. 

Representative  Hogan.  I'd  like  to  comment 
on  two  things  that  Mr.  Clark  said — first  of 
all,  that  no  investigations  should  be  con- 
ducted unless  there  Is  a  violation.  Mr.  Clark 
himself,  at  the  time  of  the  1968  race  riots 
after  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Instructed  the  FBI  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation to  penetrate  the  black  revolu- 
tionary organizations  so  we  could  get  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  when  race  riots  might 
occur  so  we  could  act  accordingly.  So  I  think 
that's  a  legitimate  exercise  of  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  FBI. 

Clark.  It's  a  misinterpretation  of  history 
and  fact,  however.  I  was  there,  and  that  did 
not  happen  in  that  fashion.  We  were  seek- 
ing facts  of  criminal  activity  or  potential 
criminal  activity  and  not  merely  trying  to 
develop  dossiers  or  anything . . . 

Representative  Hogan.  Yes.  No,  I  under- 
stand that.  Nc.  I  dldnt  mean  to  imply  that. 
But  to  develop  information  on  potential 
criminal  activity  Is  what  I'm  talking  about. 
And  this  Is  the  penetration  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  a  revolutionary  group. 

I'd  like  to  comment  quickly  on  wiretap- 
ping. I  respect  Mr.  Clark's  view  of  wiretap- 
ping. I  don't  agree  with  It.  But  while  he  was 
in  office,  because  of  his  feelings  about  wire- 
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tapping  they  couldnt  be  used.  And  now  that 
they  are  being  used,  we  have  doubled  our 
number  of  convictions  of  Mafia  figures,  large- 
ly, according  to  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  late  Director  of  the  FBI,  be- 
cause of  the  Information  gained  from  wire- 
tapping. 

So  it  Is  helping  us  to  cope  with  organized 
crime. 

Newman.  Mr.  Conners. 

Conners.  Notwlthsttinding  what  Mr.  Hogan 
says,  I  think  that  obviously  there's  enough 
divergence  of  opinion,  insofar  as  the  FBI  is 
concerned.  We  started  off  our  conversation, 
and  you  asked  us  what  we  thought  should  be 
done. 

Well,  I've  heard  many  whimsical  observa- 
tions made  that  there  should  be  a  domestic 
inteUlgence  review  or  an  ombudsman,  or 
whatever.  But  I  would  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion on  the  "Today"  show  this  morning  to 
suggest  to  President  Nixon — and  I  under- 
stand he  watches  the  "Today"  show — to  ap- 
point a  committee  composed  of  eminent  ju- 
rists, constitutional  lawyers,  civil  libertarians, 
prominent  law  enforcement  officials  and  In- 
telligence experts  to  study  the  FBI  in  a 
scholstfly  way,  with  a  view  toward  making 
available  to  Congress  the  results  of  their 
study  in  the  hopes  that  legislation  will  re- 
sult which  will  enable  the  Bxireau  to  have  a 
statutory  basis  for  their  undertaking  In  the 
security  field,  as  well  as  have,  hopefully,  re- 
strictive legislation  Insofar  as  any  secret 
police  organizations  In  goverrmient  to  Insure 
that  they  operate  within  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

Newman.  We  have  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  a  minute  left. 

Mr.  Clark,  you've  said  the  FBI  developed 
an  ideology,  and  you  objected  to  that.  What 
was  the  ideology? 

Clark.  Well,  I  think  It  was  the  ideology  of 
Mr.  Hoover  and  It  diverted  It  from  fact  seek- 
ing; it  encumbered  it.  The  specter  of  com- 
munism. When  I  think  of  the  resource  that 
we  wasted  in  the  investigation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.  in  this  country  when 
organized  crime  was  fiuorishlng  and  the  FBI 
itself,  as  late  as  the  late  1950's,  was  denying 
that  there  was  a  Cosa  Nostra  or  organized 
crime,  it  Just — it  boggles  the  mind.  And  that 
was  the  result  of  an  ideology.  And  If  there 
is  anything  a  pursuer  of  fact  cannot  be,  It's 
ideological.  They're  antithetical.  He  has  to 
seek  the  facts,  however  they  are,  and  he's 
got  to  enforce  priority.  And  'that — that's 
where  we  failed. 

I  think  the  Director  should  have  a  limited 
term.  I  think  there  should  be  a  civilian  re- 
view board  of  eminent  people  across  the 
covmtry  refiectlng  all  walks  of  life  who  know 
the  priorities  and  publish  the  priorities  and 
who  receive  complaints  about  the  Bureau  in 
an  ongoing  evaluation — examination  of  the 
performance  of  the  FBI.  But  I  don't  think 
we  should  wait  until  that  report  comes  In. 

Newman.  I'm  going  to  give  you  the  last 
word,  Mr.  Hogan. 

Representative  Hogan.  As  long  as  there's 
an  organization,  the  Communist  Party  or 
any  other  group,  which  has  as  Its  avowed 
piupose  the  overthrow  and  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  government,  I  think  the 
FBI  would  be  derelict  if  It  dldnt  conduct  in- 
vestigations to  know  when  that  revolution 
might  occur. 

As  iar  as  organized  crime,  the  FBI  didn't 
even  begin  to  have  the  tools  to  cope  with 
organized  crime  until  September  of  1961 
when  Congress  enacted  laws  which  enabled 
them  to  Investigate  the  Mafia. 

Newman.  Well,  there,  unfortunately,  we 
must  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close. 

Our  thanks  to  Bernard  Conners  and  Rep- 
resentative Lawrence  Hogan,  both  of  them 
former  FBI  agents,  and  to  Ramsey  Clark,  the 
former  Attorney  General. ... 
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TO  AID  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS  IN 
VARIOUS   AREAS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
a  world  of  sensationalism — one  in  which 
the  fastest  mile,  the  biggest  headline, 
or  the  longest  moon  walk,  catch  and  hold 
our  attention.  As  a  consequence,  we  find 
our  efiforts  directed  toward  solving  prob- 
lems which  are  considei-ed  to  be  crises 
and  which  are  presented  with  over- 
whelming statistical  certainty.  Sagging 
economic  growth,  rising  crime,  mush- 
rooming world  population,  increasing 
pollution — all  of  these  can  be  measured 
and  quantified. 

But  as  we  race  to  keep  ahead  of  our 
next  breath,  what  happens  to  those  per- 
sistent but  less  dramatic  human  prob- 
lems which  may  easily  be  overlooked  in 
the  scramble  to  solve  the  emergencies? 

The  elderly  are  a  sad  case  in  point  of 
this  neglect.  Once  a  decade  we  have  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging, 
and  on  occasions  we  are  told  of  a  nurs- 
ing home  fire  or  a  medicare  abuse.  But 
in  the  periods  between  these  calls  for 
help,  the  country  proceeds  on  a  schedule 
of  "business  as  usual"  as  far  as  the 
elderly  are  concerned. 

With  Senior  Citizens  Month  upon  us, 
it  is  proper  that  we  evaluate  our  past 
achievements  and  rededicate  our  future 
efforts  toward  making  the  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens  a  priority  effort  in  our 
national  policy.  Toward  this  end  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  package  of  four 
bills  in  several  of  the  areas  which  I  feel 
are  of  critical  importance. 

the  WHrrE  house  conference  on  aging 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
held  last  November  focused  again  on  the 
crucial  needs  of  the  Nation's  20  million 
Americans  65  and  older.  As  a  result  of 
the  week  of  meetings,  the  delegates  ar- 
rived at  recommendations  including 
minimum  income  standards,  goals  for 
the  construction  of  housing  units  for  the 
elderly  as  well  as  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  care  facilities,  funded 
transportation  programs  and  retirement 
policies. 

The  mood  of  the  Conference  was  one 
of  hope  tempered  by  the  disillusionment 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  progress  made 
since  many  of  these  same  goals  were 
articulated  during  the  1961  conference. 
A  majority  of  the  recommendations  from 
this  earlier  Conference  had  not  been 
tichieved  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing lack  of  organization  as  well  as  prac- 
tical techniques  and  methods. 

EARLIER    LEGISLATIVE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  primary  concern  voiced  at  6,000 
forums  conducted  in  September  1970,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  was  income  and  health 
problems.  Certainly  the  legislation  which 
we  have  passed  in  this  area  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Beginning  July  1,  1966,  nearly  every 
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American  65  and  over  became  eligible 
for  two  important  types  of  health  in- 
surance protection — hospitalization  in- 
surance financed  through  social  security 
contributions  and  an  attractive  practical 
plan  of  medical  Insurance  available  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Also,  social  security  benefits  have  in- 
creased steadily  since  1965,  since  the  7 
percent  increase  at  that  time,  Congress 
has  passed: 

A  13  percent  increase  in  1967;  a  15  per- 
cent increase  in  1969;  and  a  10  percent 
Increase  passed  last  session  of  Congress 
and  made  retroactive  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

In  addition,  a  legislative  proposal 
which  passed  the  House  last  June  and 
is  now  under  consideration  In  the  Senate 
provides  an  additional  5  percent  increase 
and  an  automatic  cost-of-living  benefit 
for  social  security  recipients. 

Also  included  in  the  legislative  pro- 
posal which  I  Just  mentioned  Is  a 
measure  which  would  raise  the  amount 
which  a  social  security  recipient  can  earn 
yearly  as  well  as  Increase  payments  to 
widows  and  to  the  blind  and  disabled. 

However,  changes  in  social  security 
benefits  lag  behind  the  Immediate  and 
crucial  needs.  The  five  senior  citizens 
who  contact  my  office  every  day  with 
problems  related  to  the  present  confusing 
and  inadequate  system  do  not  need  help 
in  10  years  when  smother  conference  rolls 
around;  they  need  an  answer  today. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  consistently 
supported  social  security  increases,  in 
addition,  I  contacted  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  February 
urging  that  he  give  serious  attention  to 
enactment  of  a  20-percent  increase  for 
social  security  recipients. 

LOOPHOLES  IN  THX  LAW 

Because  I  believe  we  must  go  beyond 
an  increase  in  benefits,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  tighten  two  of  the 
loopholes  in  present  law  which  currently 
cause  problems  for  many  of  Iowa's 
citizens. 

One  of  these  bills  would  improve  the 
operation  of  medicare  by  authorizing 
advance  approval  for  extended  care  fa- 
cilities. This  would  eliminate  the  heart- 
breaking problems  faced  by  many  medi- 
care patients  who  are  assessed  retro- 
actively for  medical  benefits  weeks  or 
months  after  they  thought  they  were 
covered.  Hopefully  this  would  provide  re- 
lief for  people  such  as  80-year-old  John 
Wantz  from  Maquoketa  who  received  no- 
tice 2  years  after  his  wife  had  died  that 
medicare  had  changed  its  mind  about 
paying  for  her  care  and  instead  billed 
him  for  $1,621. 

The  other  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  February  would  assure  that  old 
age  assistance  recipients  will  not  lose  all 
of  their  State  assistance  when  a  social 
security  increase  is  enacted.  Many  States, 
including  Iowa,  have  used  this  increase 
In  social  security  benefits  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  cut  other  State  elderly  assistance 
programs  and  put  this  increase  in  the 
State  treasury. 

One  particularly  outrageous  example 
came  to  my  attention  when  Birdie  Oli- 
phant  from  Cedar  Rapids  ended  up  $49 
poorer  as  a  result  of  an  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  Her  $11  increase  in  so- 
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cial  security  benefits  raised  her  income 
Just  enough  that  she  was  no  longer  eligi- 
ble for  $60  of  State  old  age  assistance. 

These  problems  are  particularly  urgent 
in  a  State  such  as  Iowa  which  has  the 
largest  percent  of  population  over  65 
than  any  State  in  the  Union  other  than 
Florida.  Over  12  percent  of  Iowa's  popu- 
lation is  65  and  older  and  14,000  people 
are  currently  receiving  both  social  se- 
curity and  old  age  assistance  payments. 

Yet  these  are  but  small  efforts  on  be- 
half of  those  people  who  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  this  generation,  who 
have  sacrificed  many  years  of  their  lives 
only  to  be  forgotten  as  they  grow  older. 

We  have  made  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection but  we  have  not  yet  begim  to 
come  close  to  adequate  solutions  in  many 
areas.  Certainly  in  a  society  which  allo- 
cates $3.2  billion  per  year  for  our  total 
space  budget  and  which  exerts  the  re- 
search efforts  of  our  Nation's  finest  ex- 
perts, it  is  unacceptable  that  we  do  not 
channel  a  greater  amoimt  of  our  energy 
into  problems  of  the  elderly. 

However,  we  cannot  make  adequate 
progress  by  simply  funding  present  pro- 
grams at  a  higher  level ;  we  must  combine 
appropriations  with  attitudes. 

CCTLVni   PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

As  part  of  my  own  efforts  in  this  regard 
I  Introduced  legislation  during  the  first 
week  of  Senior  Citizen  Month  which  I 
hope  will  meet  some  of  the  needs  artic- 
ulated in  the  White  House  conference.  It 
Includes: 

First.  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act 
which  would  provide  for  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  who  can  coordinate 
all  existing  programs  for  the  elderly  as 
well  as  provide  a  central  source  for  in- 
formation with  respect  to  housing  for  the 
elderly.  It  would  also  authorize  grants 
for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
multipurpose  facilities  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  such  facilities  in  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Second.  Older  Persons  Transportation 
Act  to  improve  transportation  opportu- 
nities for  older  persons  by  providing 
them  with  reduced  fares  on  local  and  in- 
terstate transportation  systems  and  by 
providing  grants  and  loans  to  provide 
new  transportation  services  planned  and 
designed  to  meet  needs  of  persons  65  and 
older. 

Third.  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act  which  estab- 
lishes a  comprehensive  midcareer  devel- 
opment service  program  and  authorizes 
loans  and  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  for  training  designed  to  upgrade 
the  work  skills  and  capabilities  of  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons. 

Fourth.  Finally,  many  of  these  needs 
would  be  combined  in  a  commimlty  cen- 
ter for  the  elderly  and  I  thereby  propose 
to  fund  the  development  of  such  centers, 
places  where  elderly  people  could  gather 
to  share  meals  and  conversation  as  well 
as  a  possible  center  for  employment,  re- 
training, and  transportation  facilities. 
The  center  could  provide  the  coordina- 
tion so  badly  needed  in  many  communi- 
ties by  serving  as  the  center  of  activity 
for  senior  citizens. 

I  do  recognize,  however,  that  we  must 
go  beyond  legislative  prooosals  and  our 
good  Intentions  to  give  substance  to  these 
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programs  by  implementing  them  fully 
and  creatively.  We  must  think  through 
a  realistic  and  comprehensive  policy  on 
aging  and  seek  to  integrate  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  elderly  into  our  national 
planning  and  policy. 

INADEQUATE  TRANSPORTATION 

One  particular  area  in  which  these 
efforts  could  be  successfully  and  imagi- 
natively carried  out  is  in  the  overall 
transportation  crisis,  listed  as  the  sec- 
ond most  serious  concern  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  White  House  conference 
forums. 

Our  transportation  service  has  badly 
deteriorated  nationwide,  imposing  par- 
ticular burdens  on  senior  citizens.  Many 
small  towns  in  Iowa  do  not  have  a  bus 
system;  oftentimes  senior  citizens  can- 
not afford  to  take  a  taxi  and,  according 
to  a  recent  study.  76  percent  of  the 
elderly  nationwide  are  not  licensed  to 
drive. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable  to  provide 
reduced  transportation  rates  as  one  part 
of  the  solution  of  this  problem  so  that 
our  elderly  citizens  who  find  more  time 
available  to  visit  friends,  can  also  find 
the  monetary  resources  to  make  the  trip. 
This  is  why  I  introduced  legislation  in 
1968  and  again  in  1970  to  provide  reduced 
air  fares  for  the  elderly  on  a  standby 
basis.  And  this  is  why  I  included  this 
measiu'e  as  i>art  of  this  legislative  pack- 
age. 

But  I  have  since  realized  that  a  variety 
of  other  problems  exist  which  cause  in- 
convenience and  hardships  for  the  el- 
derly such  as  narrow  aisles  and  steps  on 
buses  which  make  it  difficult  for  those  In 
wheelchairs  or  poor  health  to  utilize  the 
public  transportation  systems. 

This  encoiu'ages  the  situation  in  which 
the  person  finds  it  easier  just  to  stay  at 
home,  who  then  has  a  meal  consisting 
solely  of  a  bowl  of  ice  cream  as  was 
recently  reported  in  a  Washington  news- 
paper article  on  problems  of  the  elderly— 
instead  of  enjoying  a  meal  with  a  friend. 
With  a  little  of  the  kind  of  imaginative 
thinking  which  has  led  the  United  States 
to  the  pinnacle  of  scientific  achievement, 
we  could  redesign  our  antiquated  buses  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Why  not  put  the  motor  on  top  of  the 
bus?  This  would  eliminate  troublesome 
and  hazardous  steps  and  has  been  proven 
workable.  Why  not  widen  aisles  and  add 
more  poles  to  facilitate  movement? 

Although  innovative  demonstration 
projects  have  been  fimded  in  this  area, 
including  the  use  of  computer-directed 
mini-buses  which  pick  up  riders  at  their 
doors  and  deliver  them  to  destinations 
throughout  a  given  city,  many  of  these 
programs  face  the  threat  of  termination 
or  have  already  been  discontinued  after 
the  Federal  demonstration  grants  were 
completed. 

The  discontinuance  of  these  valuable 
programs  just  when  the  elderly  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  new  fiexibility  in  their 
lives  and  learned  to  rely  on  the  services 
they  provided  has  left  frustration  and 
disappointment. 

In  Dubuque,  a  progressive  city  in  my 
district,  a  transportation  project  has 
been  successfully  started  by  project  con- 
cern which  picks  up  individuals  and  de- 
livers them  xo  the  grocery  store,  drug 
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store,  or  wherever  they  may  need  to  go. 
Project  concern  has  already  successfully 
integrated  such  projects  as  hot  meal 
delivery,  leisure  learning  centers,  pre- 
retirement coiuses  and  food  and  friend- 
ship groups  into  the  city's  existing  agen- 
cies, thus  providing  for  their  continued 
existence. 

I  imderstand  that  the  associated 
groups  of  elderly  in  Cedar  Rapids  have 
recently  focused  on  the  plans  for  a  new 
housing  complex  for  the  elderly  which 
would  provide  about  500  units  to  meet 
the  needs  of  senior  citizens.  It  is  certainly 
commendable  that  they  have  set  the 
groundwork  in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  this  city  and  this  Na- 
tion has  the  will,  the  energy,  and  the 
talent  to  carry  these  goals  forward.  We 
must  redirect  our  energies  and  rededicate 
our  efforts  toward  fulfilling  the  declara- 
tion of  aging  rights  which  reads: 

Humanity's  fundamental  rights  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
are  rights  that  belong  to  aU,  without  regard 
for  race  or  creed  or  sex.  We  declare  that  all 
people  also  Inalienably  possess  these  rights 
without  regard  for  age. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAK  YAMAMOTO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  has  heard  the  myth- 
ical story  of  Haratio  Alger,  and  how  he 
overcame  great  obstacles  to  reach  the 
"American  Dream;"  how  he  started  with 
nothing,  except  faith,  ambition,  a  burn- 
ing pride  and  a  desire  to  succeed. 

Such  a  man  is  Sak  Yamamoto. 

Originally  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Sak 
and  his  wife.  Greta,  moved  to  California 
in  1937. 

After  the  beginning  of  World  War  n. 
In  May  1942,  Sak  and  his  wife  were 
placed  In  a  relocation  camp  in  Arizona. 
After  a  year,  they  were  offered  their 
freedom,  provided  they  could  find  em- 
ployment outside  the  west  coast  area. 

Mr.  Yamamoto  found  employment  In 
Illinois,  where  the  family  resided  for  11 
years. 

In  1954,  the  Yamamoto  family  re- 
turned to  California  and  established 
their  home  in  Carson. 

There,  in  Carson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yamamoto  unselfishly  devoted  their  time 
and  their  energy  to  the  service  of  their 
community  and  their  fellow  man. 

The  parents  of  four  children — Glenn 
Lee,  Mrs.  Karen  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Brenda 
Joyce  Moore,  and  Janice  Yamamoto — 
and  the  proud  grandparents  of  four 
grandchildren.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yamamoto 
are  active  in  youth  affairs. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Yamamoto  founded  the 
Caballeros  Youth  Band.  He  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Avalon  Council  PTA,  and  he 
is  on  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
Wilmington,  Carson,  Dominguez  YMCA. 

In  addition,  Sak  has  served  on  the  ad- 
visory board  of  Carnegie  Junior  High 
School  and  Del  Amo  Elementary  School. 

To  aid  in  the  fight  of  diseases  that 
cripple  and  kill,  he  has  served  3  years 
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as  the  local  chairman  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  for  the  city  of  Carson. 

An  active  business  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yamamoto  are  the  owners  and  op- 
erators of  the  Paradise  Trsdler  Lodge 
in  the  city  of  Carson.  For  over  10  years. 
Mr.  Yamamoto  has  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
an  organization  he  presided  over  between 
1966  and  1968. 

When  the  residents  of  the  areas  were 
working  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Car- 
son. Sak  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight,  and  upon  incorporation  as  a  city, 
he  was  elected  to  serve  on  the  first  city 
council  in  1968. 

This  past  month.  Sak  was  reelected  to 
the  city  coimcil  for  a  4-year  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  know  Mr. 
Yamamoto's  dedication  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  his  neighbors  caimot  ade- 
quately express  our  gratitude  for  his 
service.  He  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  our 
coimtry  and  to  our  community,  and  I 
am  proud  to  call  him  a  friend. 


WGR,    BUFFALO'S    PIONEER    RADIO 
STATION.  MARKS  50TH  YEAR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, May  22,  marked  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  broadcast  radio  in  my  home  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  It  was  in  1922  that  WGR 
went  on  the  air  with  a  makeshift  studio. 
Now  it  operates  from  a  $400,000  down- 
town broadcast  center.  Over  the  years  it 
has  had  only  three  owners,  presently  be- 
ing a  imit  of  the  Taft  Broadcasting 
chain. 

Many  personalities,  many  pioneering 
programs,  and  many,  many  air  hours 
have  come  and  gone  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. For  instance,  who  can  forget  the 
radio  antics  of  Colonel  Stoopnagle  and 
Bud? 

"Buffalo  Bob"  Smith  started  on  WGR 
and  went  on  to  national  recognition  with 
the  Howdy  Doody  show.  He  was  Ralph 
Snyder  while  an  announcer  at  WGR,  but 
he  changed  his  name  to  Ralph  Story 
when  he  joined  the  network  program 
"$64,000  Question." 

WGR  has  had  a  continuing  impact 
upon  our  community  and  richly  deserves 
the  nostalgic  plaudits  that  are  coming 
its  way  at  this  time.  There  have  been 
many  changes  in  format  over  the  years, 
as  the  station  kept  up  with  the  ever-im- 
proving technical  developments  as  well 
as  the  broadcasting  techniques. 

So,  it  is  happy  golden  anniversary  to 
WGR — showing  its  age  only  in  years,  not 
in  programming  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Mayor  Sedita  very  properly 
proclaimed  this  week  in  Buffalo  "WGR 
50th  Anniversary  Week." 

One  of  the  guests  at  the  anniversary 
limcheon  the  other  day  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Manch,  Buffalo  superintendent  of 
schools,  a  veteran  broadcaster  who  dis- 
closed that  he  was  moderator  of  one  of 
the  first  live  local  programs  on  WGR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  an  excellent  May  23  article  on 
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WGR's  anniversary  by  the  radio-TV  edi- 
tor for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Jack 
AUen: 

Buffalo   Radio   Industry   Turns   50   With 

LrrTLE  Fuss 

(By  Jack  AUen) 

Buffalo  radio  and  Its  pioneer  station,  WGR, 
celebrated  Its  50th  anniversary  Monday  with 
a  minimum  of  fuss  and  fanfare. 

Present  at  an  anniversary  luncheon  were 
a  number  of  Taft  Broadcasting  Corp.  officials 
from  the  Cincinnati  headquarters  of  the  big 
outfit  that  now  controls  the  destinies  of 
both  WGR  radio  and  TV  (Ch.  2) . 

Greetings  were  offered  by  Mayor  Prank  Se- 
dita, who  recalled  he  was  15  years  old  when 
WORr-AM  went  on  the  air  on  May  22.  1922. 

"What  a  different  kind  of  radio  it  was  In 
those  days,"  said  the  mayor,  challenging 
those  present  to  admit  they  were  around  at 
that  time,  too. 

"Those  were  the  days  of  crystal  sets,"  he 
said,  "when  WGR  was  born.  You  used  to  pick 
a  crystal  untU  you  came  up  with  some  kind 
of  music  and  a  lot  of  static." 

Maybe  things  haven't  changed  that  much, 
after  aU,  except  for  the  crystal,  and  the  static 
could  at  times  be  the  music. 

But  Sedita  hit  a  cogent  point  when  he  said 
that  the  little  box  you  used  at  that  time  cost 
about  $200.  This  is  comforting  to  know  in  a 
day  when  we  all  bleed  under  the  whip  of 
inflation. 

A  luncheon  guest  also  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Manch,  the  Buffalo  schools  superintendent, 
who  told  us  confidentially  that  he  was  the 
moderator  of  one  of  the  first  live  local  pro- 
grams on  WGR  radio.  Of  all  things,  it  was  a 
program  of  ItaUan  cultural  background  ema- 
nating from  the  West  Side,  "And  I,"  said 
Manch,  "was  one  of  the  few  around  who  could 
handle  the  accents  needed." 

NEW    $400,000    radio    CENTER 

He  had  difficulty  explaining  this  to  Police 
Commissioner  Frank  Felicetta  and  Sheriff 
Michael  Amlco,  present  at  the  table.  Manch, 
really  a  veteran  broadcaster,  for  many  years 
moderated  the  "High  School  Porum"  on 
WBEN  radio  before  Dan  Kublltz  took  over 
the  chores. 

Present  also  were  Charles  S.  Mechem  Jr., 
Taft  board  chairman,  who  spoke  of  the  com- 
pany's commitment  to  this  area  in  the  new 
television  station  to  open  this  summer  on 
Delaware  Ave.,  and  the  $400,000  radio  broad- 
cast center  at  464  Franklin  St.  which  has 
eliminated  a  lot  of  the  static  that  from  time 
to  time  reduced  the  station's  signal  at  550  kc. 
on  the  AM  dial. 

The  radio  station  has  Indeed  seen  many 
changes  from  Its  inception  In  1922  in  a  make- 
shift studio  on  Elmwood  Ave.,  both  good  and 
bad  depending  upon  your  outlook. 

Its  latter-day  history  has  been  plagued 
with  labor  troubles,  but  Taft  officials  seem 
confident  that  these  days  are  gone  and  a  new, 
peaceful  era  lies  ahead. 

The  station  has  changed  hands  twice  since 
It  belonged,  with  VJTKBW,  to  the  Buffalo 
Broadcasting  Corp.  It  was  sold  to  the  Trans- 
continent  Television  Corp.  and  then  Taft. 

Its  programming  has  followed  and  some- 
times set  the  everchanging  trends  In  radio 
formats  through  the  years. 

PERSONAtlTIES    OF   OTHER    DATS 

Personalities  ran  the  gamut,  from  the  days 
of  Ralph  Snyder,  Col.  Stoopnagle  and  Bud, 
John  "Old  Bones"  Lascelles.  Bill  Mazer  and 
Prank  DUl,  through  Fred  Gage.  John  Otto 
(still  present),  Phil  Soisson,  Bob  Wells,  Cy 
Buckley  and  others  to  the  current  Prank 
Benny  and  company. 

Formats  in  turn  varied  from  rock  to  "good 
music,"  all-talk  to  middle  of  the  roed,  as 
WGR's  position  in  the  highly  competitive 
Buffalo  radio  market  changed  through  the 
years. 

Its  ownership  also  varied  from  the  WGR 
Corp.,  almost  entirely  owned  by  Buffalo  and 
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Western  New  York  residents,  to  that  of  the 
giant  Taft  corporation,  with  its  radio-tele- 
vision properties,  amusement-park  facilities, 
real  estate,  animation  studio  (Hanna-Bar- 
bera)  and  a  mtiltitude  of  other  financial  In- 
terests across  the  country. 

This  too.  Is  either  good  or  bad,  depend- 
ing on  whether  you  look  at  things  from  a 
hometown  viewpoint,  as  far  as  services,  com- 
munity control  and  interest  are  concerned,  or 
the  greater  financial  stability  of  a  national 
company. 

Taft  o£BciaIs  at  the  luncheon  were  opti- 
mistic as  to  the  future,  with  pledges  of  co- 
operation and  boosts  to  the  f ut-  ire  of  Buffalo 
as  a  good  place  to  do  business. 

Current  broadcast  personnel  who  put  In 
some  time  at  WGR  include  WBEN's  Clint 
Buehlman,  the  station's  "Musclal  Clock" 
watcher  in  the  early  '30'3;  George  Torge,  for- 
mer WGR  announcer  who  now  is  station 
manager  at  Ch.  4;  Dick  Shepard,  Ch.  7  sales 
manager  who  was  a  high-school  reporter  at 
WGR  and  later  station  manager;  Ralph 
Hubbell;  and  Jack  Eno  of  WEBR. 


Under  program  director  Dave  Hammond, 
WGR  now  runs  a  ship  with  fairly  pleasant 
"middle-of-the-road"  music,  a  happy-talk 
air  and  a  generally  upbeat  format  that  is  not 
hard  to  take. 

Following  is  a  May  23  article  from  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  by  its  radio-TV 
editor,  Gary  Deeb : 

WGR  Marks  50th  Bibthdat  in  Civic  Event 
(By  Gary  Deeb) 

Niagara  Square  ceremonies,  a  civic  lunch- 
eon and  a  gathering  of  past  and  present 
employes  marked  the  golden  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  WGR  Radio  Monday.  The  occasion 
also  served  as  the  observance  of  a  half- 
century  of  radio  In  Buffalo,  as  WGR  was  the 
area's  first  station  In  1922. 

Mayor  Sedita  proclaimed  "WGR  SOth  An- 
niversary Week"  during  noon  festivities 
alongside  the  McKinley  Monument.  There 
were  brief  remarks  by  Charles  Mechem,  board 
chairman  of  WGR's  parent  Taft  Broadcasting 


Co.,  and  Leon  Lowenthal,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WGR  Radio. 

Then  John  McClay,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Taft.  pushed  a  gold  button  activating 
a  cartridge  tape  that  officially  began  the 
station's  second  50  years.  WGR  morning  man 
Frank  Benny  was  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  brief  outdoor  ceremony. 

A  Plaza  Suite  luncheon  followed,  with  a 
number  of  city  and  county  officials  In  at- 
tendance. Board  Chairman  Mechem  toasted 
WGR's  new  $400,000  radio  .'acllity  on  Frank- 
lin St.  as  "probably  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
United  States." 

Current  and  former  WGR  employes  capped 
the  day's  events  with  an  Informal  party  iMon- 
day  night  in  the  Four  Seasons  Motor  Inn, 
Town  of  Tonawanda. 

Since  getting  airborne  as  Buffalo's  pioneer 
station,  WGR  has  been  the  springboard  to 
nationwide  success  for  dozens  of  radiomen, 
among  them  Buffalo  Bob  Smith,  Col.  Stoop- 
nagle  &  Bud,  Jack  Smart,  Fran  Striker,  the 
Modernalres,  Roger  Baker,  Foster  Brooks, 
Ralph  Story,  Bill  Mazer  and  Frank  Dill. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
His  goodness  and  for  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men. — Psalms 
107:  8. 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  oiir 
being,  help  us  to  live  through  the  days  of 
this  week  with  peace  and  with  joy.  Di- 
rect us  with  Thy  wisdom,  support  us  by 
Thy  power,  sustain  us  in  Thy  love  that 
we  may  come  to  the  end  of  each  day  un- 
ashamed, imafraid,  and  with  a  quiet 
mind. 

Bless  our  President  in  his  efforts  for 
peace  and  justice.  May  he  return  suc- 
cessful in  his  endeavors  to  foster  co- 
operation among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Bless  our  Speaker  as  he  leads  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Together  may 
we  work  for  a  greater  unity  in  our  coim- 
try,  a  greater  faith  in  our  Nation,  and  a 
greater  good  among  the  people  of  our 
land. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  the 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
659)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  (creating 
a  National  Foundation  for  Postsecondary 
Education  and  a  National  Institute  of 


Education),  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title. 

H.R.  7117.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the 
reimbursement  of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for 
charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  ves- 
sels and  crews  Illegally  seized  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  strengthen  the  provisions  therein  re- 
lating to  the  collection  of  claims  against  such 
foreign  countries  for  amounts  so  reimbursed 
and  for  certain  other  amounts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1295.  An  act  to  establish  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Texas: 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Assinlbolne  Tribes  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  279-A,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3568.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  building  now  under 
construction  in  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building," 
and 

S.  3607.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
tc  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11350,  INTERNATIONAL  CRIM- 
INAL POLICE  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
11350)  to  Increase  the  limit  on  dues  for 
U.S.  membership  in  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Edwards  of  California,  Conyers,  and 
Wiggins. 


NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

I  Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  that  the  index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators,  which  often  anticipates 
broad  movements  in  the  economy,  showed 
exceptional  strength  during  the  month 
of  April.  The  index  rose  1.4  percent  last 
month,  to  140.2  percent  of  the  1967  av- 
erage, up  from  March's  138.2  percent.  In 
addition,  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
ported that  the  March  gain,  which  was 
originally  estimated  at  0.9  percent,  has 
been  revised  sharply  upward  to  1.9  per- 
cent above  the  February  level.  The  March 
rise  was  the  largest  monthly  rise  in  the 
index  since  the  2.1  percent  increase  in 
March  1971. 

The  April  performance  was  encourag- 
ing for  reasons  other  than  just  its  large 
size.  Of  the  12  leading  indicators,  eight 
are  now  available  for  April.  Of  the  eight, 
seven  strengthened,  which  was  the  first 
time  in  3  years  that  such  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  eight  indicators  initially  avail- 
able improved.  The  April  incresise  in  the 
index  was  the  17th  in  the  last  18  months, 
and  indicates,  according  to  Harold  C. 
Passer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Affairs,  that  continuing 
"strong  economic  growth  is  ahead." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  leading  in- 
dicator figures  were  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  that  during 
the  month  of  April  the  typical  "market 
basket"  of  groceries  cost  0.7  percent  less 
than  in  March.  This  was  the  second 
month  of  decline  in  grocery  costs.  Retail 
beef  prices  fell  about  3.8  percent,  which 
was  the  first  time  that  they  have  declined 
since  last  October. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  economic  news  is 
especially  encouraging  because  it  shows 
strengthening  economic  performance 
accompanied  by  price  declines.  This 
news  is  similar  to  the  news  earUer  this 
month  that  gross  national  product,  in- 
dustrial production,  and  consumer  credit 
are  rising,  all  while  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  shows  a  reduction  in  infla- 
tion. May  has  given  us  sound  evidence 
that  the  new  economic  policy  is  enabling 
us  to  resolve  the  inflation-economic 
growth  dilemma. 


AGREEMENT  ON  STRATEGIC  ARMS 
(Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  accords 
which  have  been  announced  from  Mos- 
cow between  President  Nixon  and  the 
Russian  heads  of  state  represent  signif- 
icant progress  toward  a  better  under- 
standing. In  particular,  the  agreement  on 
strategic  arms  limitation  is  an  important 
achievement.  Admittedly  it  gives  Russia 
the  edge,  but  at  least  it  starts  applymg 
the  brake  on  unlimited  arms  expansion 
They  are  now  outbuilding  the  United 
States  in  new  weapons.  Assuming  they 
will  honor  their  signature,  we  will  be  bet- 
ter off  with  the  agreement  than  to  en- 
gage in  a  costly  arms  race. 

Another  area  of  progress  is  the  dec- 
laration of  principles  committing  both 
countries  to  seek  peaceful  solutions  to 
their    differences.    Both    this    and    the 
strategic  arms  limitation  indicate  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  folly  of  nuclear  war.  It  is 
noUble  that  general  accord  was  reached 
In  a  number  of  areas.  Environmental 
protection,  medical  research,  and  scien- 
tific and  technical  agreements  between 
the  two  countries  have  been  forged  and 
there  is  to  be  a  Umited  joint  space  effort. 
I  am  convinced  the  President's  trip  to 
Russia  is  sound  and  has  been  in  Amer- 
ica's best  interests.  We  are  reaching  un- 
derstandings wi^^^h  Russia  which  can  re- 
duce world  tensions  and  open  toe  door 
to  better  relations.  It  is  doubtful  the 
President's  trip  will  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  imme- 
diate future  but  at  least  the  Russiai^  are 
talking   instead   of   reacting   in   force. 
That  is  a  very  important  difference. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  efforts. 
We  must  credit  him  with  accomplishhig 
more  than  any  of  his  recent  predecessors 
in  his  attempts  to  bring  about  better 
world  understanding. 
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and  that  they  are  not  the  entire  solid 
waste  disposal  problem.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Fal- 
termayer  states,  "even  a  small  improve- 
ment is  an  improvement,"  and  if  we  could 
control  the  indiscriminate  throwing  away 
of  millions  of  bottles  and  cans,  we  would 
be  making  a  big  dent  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  Faltermayer  makes  a  few  other 
good  points:  By  returning  to  returnable 
bottles,  we  would  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, we  would  save  our  bankrupt 
cities  because  there  would  be  less  trash 
to  bum  and  bury  and,  finally,  we  could 
save  the  consumer  money,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  products  in  returnable 
bottles  cost  less  than  when  they  are  mar- 
keted in  disposal  containers. 

I  respectfully  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  excellent  article  in  the  May  12 
issue  of  Life. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  278 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

NONRETURNABLE  BEVERAGE 
CONTAINERS 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
some  of  the  Nation's  solid  waste  prob- 
lems, especially  the  problem  caused  by 
nonreturnable  beverage  bottles  and  cans. 

Throwaway  containers  are  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  we  face  if  we  are  going 
to  clean  up  our  coimtryside  and  if  we  are 
going  to  recycle  our  natural  resources. 
Ever  since  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  91st 
Congress  to  ban  the  use  of  nonreturnable 
containers  in  interstate  commerce  I  have 
seen  a  growing  national  awareness  of  the 
threat  posed  by  throwaways. 

It  is  with  pleasiure  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  on  this  subject  printed  in  the  May 
12,  1972,  issue  of  Life  magazine,  page  79. 
Written  by  Edmund  Faltermayer  and  en- 
titled, "The  Returnables,"  this  article 
puts  the  problem  in  excellent  focus.  We 
admit  that  bottles  are  not  the  only  litter. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNCTION  FOR  SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  994  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  994 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole   House  on   the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  Ji. 
9669)    to   amend    the    Subversive   Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill   and  shall  continue  not   to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider    without    the    Intervention   of    any 
point   of   order   the   text   of   the   blU   HJl. 
11120  If  offered  as  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  H.R.  9669.  If 
said  substitute  is  not  agreed  to  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  it  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  recommended  by 
the   Committee   on    Internal   Security   now 
printed  on  page  2.  line  8  through  line  21  of 
the  bin,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  9669  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been   adopted,   and    the    previous   question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  unusual  rule 
and  an  unusual  situation.  Apparently, 
the  matter  that  it  brings  before  the 
House  caused  considrable  division  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
In  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
against    the     committee     amendment, 
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which  appears  in  the  bill,  because  it  was 
not  germane  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preyer)  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  ask  for  a  special  rule 
making  it  in  order  for  him  to  offer,  or  for 
somebody  to  offer,  HJl.  11120  which  pro- 
poses an  entirely  new  and  different  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  purportedly  han- 
dled by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  by  the  bill,  H.R.  9669,  which 
would  change  the  Board's  title. 

I  made  the  motion  for  this  rule  because 
I  believe  H.R.  11120,  the  proposition  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
ICHORD),  and  by  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer), 
deserves  serious  discussion  in  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preyer)  in  his  testimony  made  it 
quite  clear  that  his  proposition  and  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORD)  did  not  have  many 
supporters  because  apparently  both  sides 
of  this  old  argument  had  decided  already 
it  was  an  unsatisfactory  approach. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  on  one  or  both  sides  of  this  argu- 
ment who  will  find  anything  that  can 
possibly  pass  the  Congress  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  made  the  motion  not  that  there 
is  any  hope  of  my  supporting  an  old  bUl 
that  I  have  opposed  for  many  years  but 
because  for  a  long  time  I  have  thought 
it  essential  for  the  Congress  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  problem  of  sub- 
versives who  use  the  freedoms  that  this 
society  enjoys  in  order  to  destroy  them. 

I  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  I  think 
there  is  a  whole  new  generation  of 
Americans  who  believe  that  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  invented  Ameri- 
can Communists.  I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  that,  and  I  think  it  is  predict- 
able that  subversion  will  be  a  problem 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  I  think  the  Congress  would  be  well 
advised  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
trying  to  devise  a  constitutional  way  in 
which  we  can  deal  with  the  problem  of 
loyalty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
explained.  House  Resolution  994  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  9669,  and  waives 
points  of  order  on  page  2.  lines  8  through 
21.  because  of  germaneness.  In  addition, 
it  also  makes  in  order  the  offering  of 
H.R.  11120  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  an  open  rule  and 
provides  for  2  hours  of  debate.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  9669)   to  amend  the 


Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  9669,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9669 
is  an  administration  bill  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

I  think,  before  moving  into  the  terms 
of  H.R.  9669,  I  should  briefly  review  the 
history  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  was  established  in  1950 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  way  of 
making  public  the  identity,  the  purposes, 
and  mode  of  operations  of  Communist 
organizations  within  the  United  States. 
The  act  was  based  upon  the  principle 
that  an  informed  public  is  essential  to  the 
effective  operation  of  our  free  institu- 
tions of  government.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  valid  principle. 

However,  the  act  went  much  further 
than  disclosure  by  attaching  certain  dis- 
abilities to  membership  in  subversive  or- 
ganizations. For  example,  section  5  of  the 
act  has  made  it  unlawful  for  a  member 
of  either  a  Communist  action  group  or 
a  Communist-front  group  to  hold  a  non- 
elective  office  of  emplo3Tnent  under  the 
United  States. 

Section  6  made  it  unlawful  for  a  mem- 
ber to  apply  for  a  passport.  United  States 
against  Robel,  a  1967  Supreme  Court 
decision,  struck  down  the  prohibition  on 
defense  emplojrment  as  too  broad. 

Section  6  was  voided  by  Aptheker 
against  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  1964  Su- 
preme Court  case. 

These  decisions  and  other  decisions  of 
the  courts  have  circimiscribed  the  act 
and  restricted  the  work  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  Also  the  work  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
has  been  restricted  by  the  failure  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  assign  them  work 
imder  the  act.  It  is  the  Attorney  General 
who  must  Initiate  proceedings  before  the 
Board.  As  a  result,  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  has  not  been  busy  in 
recent  years. 

The  need  for  HJl.  9669  came  into  being 
when  the  President  amended  Executive 
Order  10450  by  Executive  Order  11605. 
Executive  Order  10450  is  the  authoriza- 
tion by  which  executive  agencies  operate 


a  loyalty  and  security  program.  Executive 
Order  11605  purported  to  assign — and  by 
order  of  President  Nixon  to  amend  Exe- 
ecutive  Order  10450 — to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  the  function 
formerly  performed  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  loyalty  security  pro- 
gram. Under  11605  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designating  subversive  or- 
ganizations, which  I  believe  is  a  decided 
improvement,  rather  than  have  the  At- 
torney General  perform  this  task. 

The  Attorney  General's  list  is  now  out 
of  date.  In  fact,  the  Attorney  General  has 
made  no  designation  since  the  year  1955. 

Many  constitutional  lawyers  have  con- 
tended that  the  President  had  no  author- 
ity to  delegate  this  new  function  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  an 
independent  quasi-administrative  agen- 
cy. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
committee  amendment.  The  committee 
amendment  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
such  duties  to  the  Federal  Internal  Se- 
curity Board. 

Let  us  look  at  H.R.  9669  as  originally 
introduced,  and  I  think  the  Members  can 
readily  see  the  reasons  for  the  amend- 
ment. Section  2  of  the  bill  reads: 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  13.  and 
section  14  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings conducted  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
Executive  Order  10405.  as  amended. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  (1).  (2).  and 
'3)  of  section  13.  and  section  14  provide 
for  the  power  of  subpena  to  be  ^ven  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
They  also  provide  for  a  court  review  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  as  well  as  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  misbehavior  be- 
fore the  Board. 

For  the  order  of  the  President  to  be 
effective  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  must  have  these  powers  to 
effectively  function.  However,  regardless 
of  whether  the  President  had  the  power 
to  delegate  this  fimction  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  he  did  not 
have  the  power  to  give  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  such  things  as 
subpena  power  and  the  provision  for 
immimity  and  so  on. 

So.  H.R.  9669  is  definitely  In  order.  As 
originally  introduced,  H.R.  9669  was 
dreifted  in  a  very  unusual  and  I  think 
Inartistic  manner.  It  would  pick  up  sec- 
tions 13  and  14  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950  and  state  that 
they  shall  apply  to  proceedings  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  as  amended.  This  in  effect 
would  freeze  the  loyalty  and  security 
program  and  eliminate  the  advantage 
of  flexibility  inherent  in  a  program  oper- 
ated under  Executive  order. 

I  suppose  that  under  such  a  procedure 
if  the  Executive  order  were  further 
amended  the  statute  would  go  out  the 
window  because  these  powers  are  granted 
by  the  Congress  under  the  bill  and  predi- 
cated upon  the  existence  of  the  present 
language  of  Executive  Order  11605. 

I  believe  the  Members  can  readily  see 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 
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Let  me  move  specifically  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  By  the  amending 
order,  11605,  President  Nixon  delegated 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  the  function  of  making  deter- 
minations of  the  character  of  certain 
subversive  organizations  in  furtherance 
of  the  program  established  by  Executive 
Order  10450.  These  determinations  have 
hitherto  been  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and,  as  I  stated  before,  comprise  the 
so-called  Attorney  General's  list. 

This  list  was  circulated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  heads  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Government 
as  a  guide  to  personnel  or  security  offi- 
cers and  as  an  investigative  device  for 
ascertaining  the  suitability  of  individ- 
uals for  employment  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Under  the  new  Executive  Order  11605 
the  Attorney  General  will  retain  respon- 
sibility for  initiating  proceedings  for  the 
designation  of  organizations  but  the 
Board  will  make  the  findings  of  fact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  present  Federal  civilian  employee 
loyalty  and  security  program  had  its 
origin  in  Executive  Order  9835,  promul- 
gated by  President  Truman  in  1947.  This 
order  required  a  loyalty  investigation  of 
all  civilian  employees. 

Under  the  security  program  operated 
under  Executive  Order  9835,  the  stand- 
ard was  whether  there  was  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  individual 
applicant  to  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  was  provided  that  Investi- 
gations pursuant  to  the  order  should  be 
designed  to  develop  information  relat- 
ing to  an  individual's  membership  in  or 
association  with  groups  described  In  the 
order  simply  as:  First,  totalitarian;  sec- 
ond, Fascist;  third.  Communist;  fourth, 
subversive;  fifth,  which  have  adopted 
or  show  a  policy  of  advtxiating  or  ap- 
proving the  commission  of  acts  of  force 
or  violence  to  deny  other  persons  their 
rights  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  sixth,  which  seek  to 
alter  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  by  unconstitutional  means. 
Investigation  into  this  aspect  of  a  per- 
son's conduct  and  activity  was  continued 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  the  supersed- 
ing Executive  Order  10450. 

Executive  Order  10450  set  up  a  new 
employment  standard  which  w£is 
"whether  or  not  the  employment  of  the 
individual  was  clearly  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  national  security."  So  this  is 
the  standard  that  is  being  used  at  the 
present  time  under  the  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity program,  that  is,  whether  the  em- 
ployment is  clearly  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  national  security. 

It  was  a  practice  under  both  orders  to 
require  the  Attorney  General  to  furnish 
a  list  of  organizations  which  he  found 
after  investigation  to  be  of  those  cate- 
gories. The  list  provided  a  basis  for 
specific  Inquiries  of  applicants  for  Fed- 
eral emplojmient.  In  the  Truman  admin- 
istration organizations  were  designated 
by  the  Attorney  Gteneral  without  notice 
or  without  hearing.  However,  as  a  result 
of  some  litigation  on  the  subject,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  made  desig- 


nations only  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing.  In  both  administrations 
the  Attorney  General  served  as  the  ini- 
tiator of  proceedings  and  as  the  fact- 
finder in  making  designations  of  the  de- 
scribed organizations.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  both  the  prosecutor  and  the 
judge.  So  I  think  H.R.  9669  is  a  decided 
improvement,  because  it  separates  the 
initiating  function  from  Uie  judging 
fimction. 

President  Nixon's  new  amending  order, 
11605,  would  separate  these  above-men- 
tioned fimctions.  The  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  continue  his  initiating 
function  with  respect  to  the  designation 
process.  However,  the  factfinding  fimc- 
tion is  delegated  to  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board.  The  Board  will  deter- 
mine the  facts  as  to  whether  the  orga- 
nization is  of  the  type  that  the  Attorney 
General  alleges  it  to  be  in  his  initiating 
petition. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  in  just  1  minute. 
The  Board  would  thus  serve  a  (luasi- 
judicial  function  which  it  is  well  equipped 
to  perform.  As  I  stated  before,  it  now 
performs  a  similar  function  under  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
in  making  determinations  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Moscow-controlled  Communist 
organizations  as  defined  in  the  act. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  arisen  that  the  new  Executive 
order  does  one  thing  further.  It  describes 
more  fully  the  first  four  categories  of  or- 
ganizations I  have  noted;  to  wit,  totali- 
tarian. Fascist 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Totalitarian,  Fascist,  Communist,  and 
subversive. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  language 
is  not  too  well  framed.  The  definitions 
appear  to  the  extremely  tautological,  to 
say  the  least,  and  the  language  also  refers 
to  activities  which  seek  to  accomplish 
certain  things.  I  did  not  know  that  activ- 
ities had  a  frsune  of  mind.  An  organiza- 
tion can  have  a  purpose,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  activities  had  a  frame  of  mind. 
For  that  reason  the  committee  in  its  re- 
port has  suggested  to  the  executive  that 
the  program  should  be  overhauled  and 
be  reformed  by  the  President.  This  is  the 
advtmtage  of  the  committee  amendment. 
It  does  not  require  the  granted  powers 
to  be  dependent  upon  any  existing 
order. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
maintenance  of  the  Attorney  General's 
list,  the  committee's  inquiry  reveals  there 
is  literally  a  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
the  security  and  personnel  officers  of  the 
agencies  we  have  heard,  and  we  have 
heard  representatives  of  all  the  Cabinet 
departments  of  the  Government  and  of 
12  major  independent  agencies.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  have  been  in  ac- 
cord on  the  need  of  an  updated  Attorney 
General's  list.  Indeed,  the  failure  to 
maintain  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  deficiencies  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  employee  loyalty  and 
security  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  go  back  into 


the  House.  I  will  ask  that  a  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  sub- 
committee chairman,  which  was  made  at 
a  hearing  on  March  16.  1972,  be  placed 
in  the  Record.  I  regard  it  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  Uterature  on  subjects 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  Honorable  Richardson 
Preyer,     Chairman,     SuBCOMMmEE     on 
Loyalty   and   Security,    HonsE    Commit- 
tee  on    Internal   Security,   SuBCOMMrr- 
TEE  Hearings,  March  16,  1972 
As  you  know,  this  subcommittee,  consist- 
ing of   myself  as  subcommittee   chairman, 
together  with  Mr.  Ichord  who  is  chairman  of 
the    full    Committee,    and    Represeutatlvea 
Claude  Pepper,  John  M.  Ashbrook,  and  Roger 
H.  Zlon,  has  been  engaged  in  a  studjr  of  the 
administration  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1960  and  of  laws  and  proce- 
dures underlying  the  Federal  Civilian  Em- 
ployee Loyalty  and  Security  Program.  More 
recently,  several  bills  relevant  to  the  inquiry, 
including  HJl.   11120,   H.R.   9669,   and  H.R. 
574  have  been  referred  to  this  subcommittee 
for  consideration  and  report. 

In  the  course  of  Its  inquiry,  you  will  recaU, 
the  subcommittee  has  heard  representatives 
of  all  cabinet  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment (including  the  Post  Office  Department, 
now  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service),  and  twelve 
major  Independent  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  We  now 
approach  the  close  of  the  subcommittee's 
public  hearings.  In  due  course  we  shall  make 
our  report.  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  note  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
found  the  administrative  and  security  officers 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  to  be  frank 
and  cooperative.  We  are  grateful  for  their 
contribution  to  the  subcommittee's  efforts. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  today 
of  representatives  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, tm  agency  which  carries  a  heavy 
burden  in  the  administration  of  the  loyalty 
and  security  program.  I  am  Impelled  to  ob- 
serve that  I  share  certain  apprehensions  re- 
garding the  operation  of  this  program.  These 
arise  because  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
some  serious  deficiencies  in  procedural  as- 
I>ects  and  regulations  under  which  the  pro- 
gram is  admmistered.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
to  me,  nor  is  it  my  belief  that  the  Civil 
Service  la  riddled  with  subversives.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  that  the  employee  re- 
cruitment program  has  operated  generally 
to  provide  the  Federal  Government  with  a 
body  of  trustworthy,  loyal,  and  effective  pub- 
lic servants. 

Nevertheless,  figures  brought  to  our  at- 
tention Indicate  that  the  efforts  of  subver- 
sives to  penetrate  our  Government,  in  some 
of  its  most  sensitive  agencies,  has  by  no 
means  abated.  Some  indication  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effort  may  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  full-field  investigations,  prompted 
by  subversive  associations  of  applicants  for 
Federal  employment,  within  recent  years 
have  numbered  about  600  each  year.  That 
there  has  been  some  penetration  of  Govern- 
ment by  subversives  seems  clear.  Of  the 
20-odd  agencies  of  Government  of  whom  we 
have  inquired,  several  agencies  have  advised 
us  that  one  or  more  persons  in  their  employ 
are  present  or  past  members  of  certain  sub- 
versive groups.*  Those  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed do  not  appear  to  be  significantly 
large  in  number.  However,  we  cannot  verify 
this  information.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  neither  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
nor  the  several  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, maintain  any  separate  indices  with 
respect  to  persons  employed  in  Government 
as  to  whom  investigation  has  revealed  past 
or  present  afiailatlon  with  subversive  organi- 
zations. 


>  These  responses  are  collected  In  Appendix 
C  of  the  subcommittee  Hearings,  Part  4. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  that  there 
are  weaknesses  In  the  procedures,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  must  necessarily  be  that 
some  subversives,  however  small  their  num- 
ber, may  pass  through  the  screen.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  we  seem  to  be  having  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  ridding  ourselves  of  those  of 
whom  we  are  aware.  Indeed,  I  have  formed 
the  Impression — and  this  Is  on  the  basis 
of  candid  disclosures  by  experienced  security 
officers  In  the  major  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government — that  there  is  really 
no  program  for  the  dismissal  of  persons  on 
loyalty  grounds  from  non-sensltlve  positions. 
It  is  a  matter  of  significance,  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me.  that  most  agencies 
have  told  us  they  have  ceased  dismissing 
persons  on  loyalty  and  security  grounds. 
Our  examination  of  existing  procedures  in 
the  major  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  reveals  that  most  of  them  have 
adopted  no  regulations  to  Implement  dismis- 
sals from  non-sensltlve  positions  on  loyalty 
groiinds.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  although  most 
agencies  do  have  regulations  Implementing 
dismissals  from  sensitive  positions  on  "na- 
tional security"  grounds,  yet  no  agency  with- 
in the  past  5  years  has  dismissed  any  em- 
ployee from  any  such  position  on  loyalty  or 
security  grounds. 

The  agencies  tell  us  that  they  have  been 
advised  to  take  that  course  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  We  are  Informed  that  they  have  been 
Instructed  to  utilize  "suitability"  grounds — 
that  is  suitability  grounds  otiier  than  loyalty 
or  security — in  all  cases.  This,  of  course,  as- 
sumes that  other  grounds  may  appear  as  a 
basis  for  dismissal  when  an  Individual's  loy- 
alty or  security  status  is  called  into  question. 
What  happens  when  such  other  concurrent 
grounds  do  not  exist?  May  we  then  presume 
that  the  loyalty  or  security  risk  Is  permitted 
to  retain  his  employment? 

The  agencies  in  fact  appear  to  take  the 
view  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  we 
cannot  have  a  loyalty  or  security  program  In 
nonsensitlve  positions,  in  support  of  which 
the  decision  In  Cole  v.  Young »  is  frequently 
cited  as  the  culprit.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  ihe  decision  Is  the  disaster  It  Is  said  to 
be.  or  that  It  should  have  the  effect  which 
ostensibly  has  been  attributed  to  it.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  the  summary  procedures 
for  suspension  and  dismissal  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  August  26,  1950  »  "in  the  interest 
of  the  national  security"  have  been  limited 
by  the  decision  to  positions  determined  to  be 
sensitive  on  national  security  grounds.  More- 
over, it  is  the  obvious  effect  of  the  decision 
that  E.O.  10450  shall  require  appropriate 
amendment  if  It  is  to  be  applicable  both  to 
sensitive  and  non-sensltlve  positions  as  origi- 
nally Intended  on  its  promulgation  In  1963. 
However,  the  decision  explicitly  recognized 
that  there  is  no  absence  of  authority  to  dis- 
miss employees  on  the  ground  of  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  loyalty,  regardless  of  position, 
under  the  general  personnel  laws,  particu- 
larly the  Lloyd-LaFoUette  and  Veterans' 
Preference  Acts.*  These  congressional  enact- 
ments provide  liberal  procedures  for  dismis- 
sals and,  while  requiring  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  respond,  do  not  require  confron- 
tation or  crossexamlnatlon  of  Federal  wit- 
nesses. 

So  we  must  Inquire  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  why  they  have  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  advised  agencies  to  Implement  proce- 
dures for  dismissals  from  non-sensltlve  po- 
sitions on  loyalty  grounds  under  the  Lloyd- 
LaFoUette  and  Veterans'  Preference  Acts,  or 
with  respect  to  persons  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  legislation,  then  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  were  employed  in  Bailey  v.  Ricfi- 
ardson?  ^  We  must  also  inquire  of  them  why 


»351  U.S.  636  (1956). 
=>  Now  5  U.S.C.  7531-7633. 
•  Respectively  5  U.S.C.  7501  and  7512,  7701. 
■•  181  F.  2d  46  (1950),  affirmed  341  U.S.  918. 
Miss   Bailey,   a  probatlonal   appointee,   was 


they  have  advised  the  agencies  not  to  process 
dismissals  from  sensitive  positions  on  loyalty 
or  security  grounds  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1950  and  as  required  by 
E.O.  10450? 

Apart  from  Cole  v.  Young,  we  are  also  ad- 
vised that  other  court  decisions  have  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  loyalty  and  secur- 
ity program.  These  decisions,  we  are  told, 
have  virtually  rendered  removal  actions  based 
on  membership  Impossible.  There  are  diffi- 
culties, our  witnesses  have  said,  In  proving 
what  is  conceived  as  the  inflexible  require- 
ment of  the  cases  that  ( 1 )  the  goals  of  the  or- 
ganization are  unlawful,  (2)  the  member  has 
knowledge  of  these  goals,  (3)  the  member 
specifically  intends  to  further  and  accom- 
plish these  goals,  and  (4)  the  member  Is  an 
"active"  and  not  merely  passive  or  inert 
member.  Mr.  Mardlan,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Internal  Security  Division,  In  a 
statement  to  our  Committee  last  July  29, 
1971.  expressed  it  as  saying  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  "have  arisen  as  the  result  of  court 
decisions  which  require  that  action  can  only 
be  taken  against  an  employee  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment can  prove  has  knowingly  involved 
himself  In  the  Illegal  conduct  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  he  Is  active."  Mr.  Kevin  T. 
Maroney,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Internal  Secuj'lty  Division,  who  appeared  be- 
fore us  this  January  27,  1972,  put  It  this  way: 
"The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  only 
knowing  and  active  membership  In  certain 
types  of  organizations,  and  not  mere  mem- 
bership per  se,  can  be  the  basis  for  govern- 
mental sanctions  against  an  Individual,"  foi 
which  he  cites  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State 
378  U.S.  600  (1964);  Elfbrandt  v.  Rtissell.  384 
U.S.  11  (1966);  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Re- 
gents, 385  U.S.  689  (1967);  Urlited  States  v. 
Robel,  389  U.S.  268  (1967);  Brandenburg  v. 
Ohio,  395  U.S.  444  (1969);  Baird  v.  State  of 
Arizona,  401  U.S.  1  (1971)  and  In  Re  Stolar, 
401  U.S.  23  (1971). 

I  cannot  fvUly  agree  with  the  propositions 
as  stated  by  any  of  these  gentlemen.  The  po- 
sition they  take  Is  too  rigid,  too  Indiscrimi- 
nate. Such  unqualified  representations  have 
had  the  effect  of  discouraging,  confusing,  and 
disconcerting  our  security  personnel.  Al- 
though cases  called  to  our  attention  by  Mr. 
Maroney  are  typical  of  those  frequently  cited 
for  the  proposition  which  he  and  some 
others  assert,  they  are  all  distinguishable 
from  the  situation  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployee loyalty  and  security  program  either 
as  currently  authorized  (ptirsuant  to  E.O. 
10450)  or  as  proposed  In  the  bill,  H.R.  11120. 
This  fact  Indeed  Is  made  clear  by  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg,  who  wrote  for  the  majority  in 
Aptheker,  a  principal  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Maroney,  In  which  a  divided  court  voided  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act. 

Section  6  to  which  I  refer  prohibited  and 
made  punishable  the  application  for,  or  use 
of,  passports  by  members  of  organizations 
required  to  register  as  Communist.  It  was 
voided  on  the  ground  that  it  "too  broadly 
and  Indiscriminately  restricts  the  right  to 
travel  and  thereby  abridges  the  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment."  In 
determining  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
vision, said  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  it  was  im- 
portant to  consider  that  Congress  has  within 
Its  power  "less  drastic"  means  of  achieving 
the  congressional  objectives  of  safeguarding 
our  national  security.  As  an  example  of  such 
means — and  this  is  the  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize— he  cited  the  Federal  Employee 
Loyalty  Program.  "Under  Executive  Order  No. 
9835,"  he  said,  "membership  in  a  Communist 


dismissed  from  the  Federal  service  because 
of  alleged  disloyalty  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  established  by  E.O.  S836  (President 
Truman's  "loyalty  order") .  Her  dismissal  un- 
der regulations  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion rather  than  procedures  of  the  Lloyd- 
LaFoUette  Act  was  sustained. 


organization  Is  not  considered  conclusive  but 
only  as  one  factor  to  be  weighed  In  determin- 
ing the  loyalty  of  an  applicant  or  employee." 
This  was  said  In  relation  to  footnoting  the 
1950  remarks  of  Peyton  Ford,  then  Assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  expressing  to  the  Congress  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Jxistlce  with 
regard  to  a  proposed  Government  loyalty  bill 
which  predicated,  as  Justice  Goldberg  noted, 
a  conclusive  presumption  of  disloyalty  on 
the  fact  of  organizational  membership.  Mr. 
Ford  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"A  world  of  difference  exists,  from  the 
standpoint  of  sound  policy  and  constitu- 
tional validity,  between  making,  as  the  bill 
would,  membership  In  an  organization  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General  a  felony, 
and  recognizing  such  membership,  as  does 
the  employee  loyalty  program  under  Execu- 
tive Order  9835,  as  merely  one  piece  of 
evidence  pointing  to  possible  disloyalty.  The 
bill  would  brand  the  member  of  a  listed 
organization  a  felon,  no  matter  how  innocent 
his  membership;  the  loyalty  program  enables 
the  member  to  respond  to  charges  against 
him  and  to  show,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
American  concepts  of  Justice  and  fairness, 
that  his  membership  Is  Innocent  and  does 
not  refiect  upon  his  loyalty." 

Indeed,  the  latest  and  perhaps  most  rel- 
evant of  the  cited  decisions,  the  case  of 
Rohel,  does  not  support  the  rigid  conclusion 
Mr.  Maroney  asserts.  In  voiding  on  the 
ground  of  "overbreadth"  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  which  made  It  unlawful  for  a  member 
of  a  Communist-action  organization  (In  this 
case  the  Communist  Party,  USA)  "to  engage 
in  any  employment  in  any  defense  facility," 
Chief  Justice  Warren  likewise  appears  to  sug- 
gest a  screening  program  as  a  permissible 
alternative.  (389  U.S.,  at  266  f.)  Moreover,  the 
decision  was  understood  by  Mr.  Justice 
White,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  with  which 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  joined,  "to  permit  barring 
respondent,  although  not  an  'active'  member 
of  the  Party  from  employment  In  'sensitive' 
positions  in  the  defense  establishment."  Al- 
though concurring  In  the  result,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  no  standards  estab- 
lished for  the  designation  of  "defense 
facilities,"  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  took  the 
position  that  the  Congress  could  as  a  "pro- 
phylactic" measure  bar  all  Communist  Party 
members,  whether  active  or  passive,  from 
employment  In  defense  facilities. 

The  remaining  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Maroney 
are  likewise  distinguishable.  In  Elfbrandt,  a 
State  loyalty  oath  statute,  subjecting  the 
affiant  to  a  perjury  prosecution  If  he  know- 
ingly became  or  remained  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  was  voided  because,  here 
again,  a  disability  was  Imposed  resting  upon 
a  narrow  fact  of  current  membership  of 
which  the  individual  could  not  exculpate 
himself.*  In  Keyishian,  sections  of  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Service  and  Education  Law, 
Intended  to  Insure  the  employment  of  loyal 
teachers,  requiring  removal  of  teachers  for 
"treasonable  and  seditious  utterances,"  were 
held  "unconstitutionally  vague,"  and  other 
provisions  of  the  statute  which  made  Com- 
munist Party  membership  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  disqualification  were  held  void  for 
"overbreadth,"  because  by  official  adminis- 
trative Interpretations  the  presumption  of 
dlsquallflcatlon  arising  from  proof  of  "mere" 
membership  was  not  fully  rebuttable.  Bran- 
denburg, which  Involved  an  Ohio  criminal 
sjmdlcallsm  statute  similar  to  the  Federal 
Smith  Act,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  cited 
in  error,  for  I  see  nothing  relevant  to  the 
proposition  for  which  it  Is  cited. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Maroney  cites  Baird  and  Stolar. 
These  cases  were  decided  together  with  Law 
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•  This  distinction  has  been  advanced  by  the 
"Burger  Court"  In  the  latest  decision  on  the 
subject.  See  Connell  v.  Higginbotham,  403 
U.S.  207,  decided  June  7,  1971. 


Students  v.  Wadmond,  401  U.S.  154  (1971), 
which  he  does  not  cite,  although  the  trio 
Involved  the  same,  or  similar.  Issues  relating 
to  applications  for  membership  In  State  bars. 
The  State  requirements  involved  In  Baird 
and  Stolar  were  voided,  whereas  In  Wadmond 
they  were  upheld.  Actually,  Wadmond  throws 
some  light  In  support  of  procedures  laid 
down  in  H.R.  11120.  In  Baird  and  Stolar,  ap- 
plicants for  membership  In  the  State  bars 
were  denied  admission  for  failure  to  respond 
to  questions  relating  to  membership  in  sub- 
versive organizations,  whereas  In  Wadmond 
similar  Inquiries  were  upheld  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  no  person  was  refused  admission, 
and  it  further  appeared  that  the  Inquiry  had 
no  purpose  of  "penalizing  political  beliefs," 
but  was  directed  toward  ascertaining  the  good 
faith  with  which  an  applicant  could  take  the 
constitutional  oath.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
writing  for  the  majority  In  Wadmond, 
thought  it  important  to  point  out  that  there 
was  no  Indication  that  a  New  York  bar  ap- 
plicant would  not  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  explain  "any  mental  reservation"  and  still 
gain  admission  to  the  bar. 

Litigation  In  which  the  agencies  have  been 
Involved.'unsuccessfully  in  several  Instances, 
has  itkllcated  that  they  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  procedural  advantages.  In  the 
administration  of  the  loyalty-security  pro- 
gram, the  role  of  presumptions  with  respect 
to  knowledge  and  intent  arising  from  proof 
of  membership  has  been  Ignored,  and  the 
agencies  have  not  taken  into  account  the 
burden  which  should  rest  upon  the  applicant 
of  coming  forward  with  rebutting  evidence 
upon  proof  of  membership.  See  Keyishian  v. 
Board  of  Regents,  supra,  at  page  608.  Cer- 
tainly where  the  Government  has  estab- 
lished the  character  of  the  organization  and 
has  introduced  evidence  of  the  applicant's 
membership  we  may  require  the  applicant  to 
assume  the  burden  of  coming  forward  with 
credible  evidence  establishing  (a)  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  (b)  lack  of  intent  to  further  Its 
purposes.  The  three-judge  district  court  in 
Law  Students  v.  Wadmond,  (297  F.  Supp.  117, 
at  125)  bad  occasion  to  note  the  sigmflcance 
of  distinguishing  between  a  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof,  which  could  be  constitu- 
tionally impermissible,  and  the  burden  of 
coming  forward  with  evidence,  for  which 
there  is  abundant  favorable  precedent.  The 
court  had  occasion  to  say,  "We  see  no  rea- 
son why  New  York  may  not  impose  the  latter 
with  respect  to  a  subject  concerning  which 
the  applicant  has  detailed  knowledge,  but 
the  committees  will  be  required  to  make  ex- 
tensive investigation."  Undoubtedly  the 
utilization  of  such  permissible  and  rational 
trial  techniquss  would  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  personnel  and  security  officers  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
gram. We  have  seen  no  evidence  that  these 
useful  and  intelligible  procedures  are  fol- 
lowed or  promulgated. 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  point  of  focus  Is  not  upon  the  orga- 
nizational membership  but  upon  the  stand- 
ard. To  that  end  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  that  standard  be,  as  In  loyalty  cases, 
loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or,  as  In  the  bill  H.R.  11120.  good  faith 
support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or,  as  in  national  security  matters, 
clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the 
national  security.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  looking  to  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  Individual's  activities  or  asso- 
ciations In  their  totality,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  inquiry  Is  not  punishment,  but 
enlightenment,  with  assurance  to  the  indi- 
vidual that  he  shall  have  full  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  Issues  and  to  the  investiga- 
tion. This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  true  distilla- 
tion of  these  most  recent  decisions  of  the 
Court.  It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  the  essence  of 
such  cases  as  Robel  and  Avtheker. 
Indeed,  when  we  talk  of  organizational  as- 


sociations, are  we  not  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  individual  is  committed 
to  a  purptose  or  Ideology  Inconsistent  with  the 
faithful  and  most  efficient  execution  of  his 
re^onslbllltles  to  the  Federal  Government? 
To  make  this  judgment,  we  cannot  literally 
look  Into  the  Individual's  mind,  but  we  seek 
to  read  It  in  the  only  way  possible,  and  that 
Is  on  the  basis  of  his  actions.  It  is  In  objec- 
tive manifestations  by  deed  or  speech  that 
Intent  or  purpose  should  be  proved  In  this 
as  in  other  cases.  In  making  these  determina- 
tions, we  cannot  adhere  to  rules  or  limita- 
tions which  defy  reality. 

Organizational  membership  is  significant 
and  objective  evidence  of  an  Individual's 
commitment  to  a  particular  purpose  or  ideol- 
ogy. It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  complex  and  subtle  area 
of  inquiry.  CerteUn  organizations,  such  as 
those  in  the  Communist  movement,  have  a 
detailed  doctrinal  base.  We  must  be  able  to 
discriminate  among  varying  types  of  action 
and  auxiliary  organizations  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  an  Individual's  relationship  to 
each.  We  must  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  position  which  the  applicant 
seeks.  Is  he,  for  example,  seeking  employ- 
ment in  a  position  to  which  he  will  have 
access  to  top  secret  defense  Information? 
Here,  past  membership  In  a  subversive  or- 
ganization may  be  significant,  particularly 
when  it  Is  evident  that  the  individual  has 
recently  severed  membership  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  sensitive  employment. 

When  we  talk  of  "active"  and  "knowing" 
membership,  are  we  not  only  reciting  some 
evidential  factors  which  relate  to  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  purposive  membership?  Is 
the  fact  that  the  Individual  Is  mactlve  nec- 
essarily an  exculpating  fact?  On  the  con- 
trary. It  may  be  significant,  particularly 
where  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Individual  Is  a  "sleeper"  In  the  Communist 
Party,  or  has  discontinued  activities  and  sev- 
ered all  contact  with  the  Party  for  the  piu:- 
pose  of  later  surfacing  and  undertaking  a 
special  mission  on  Its  behalf.  May  an  individ- 
ual be  a  loyalty  and  security  risk  who  does 
not  accept,  or  share,  the  Ulegal  means  of 
purpose  of  the  organization?  Certainly  if  the 
individual  shares  the  ultimate  political  ob- 
jective of  the  org^anlzatlon,  but  takes  the 
position  that,  while  he  himself  would  not  at- 
tain it  by  illegal  means,  he  will  nevertheless 
stand  by  and  not  oppose  those  who  woxild, 
can  one  say  that  such  a  person  "supports" 
the  Constitution  or  Is  fit  for  Federal  employ- 
ment? 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  coming  In- 
creasingly to  the  view  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal deficiencies  In  the  loyalty  and  security 
program  can,  and  should,  be  resolved  by  ex- 
ecutive action.  Other  deficiencies  must  be  re- 
solved by  legislation.  The  advantages  of 
flexibility  Inherent  In  executive  action  has 
much  to  commend  it  in  this  difficult  fleld  of 
trial  and  error,  rather  than  the  more  rigid 
route  of  legislation,  although  these  are  cer- 
tain areas  which  undoubtedly  require  the 
base  of  legislative  authority  or  the  Impetus 
of  legislative  action.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  failures  of  executive  action  during  the 
years  since  the  enactment  of  E.  O.  10450.  It 
may  be  argued,  with  good  reason,  that  in 
placing  our  reliance  on  executive  action  we 
have  had  little  evidence  to  comfort  us  In 
this  approach.  Nevertheless,  this  subcom- 
mittee shall  make  its  report  on  existing  de- 
ficiencies, and  we  shall  hopefully  make  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  executive  action. 
If  we  see  no  beneficial  response  to  this 
course,  we  may  then  take  the  alternative 
route  of  mandatory  legislation. 

The  bill  H.R.  11120  provides  the  necessary 
legislative  base  for  the  erection  of  a  Federal 
Employee  Security  and  Appeals  Commission 
which  would  follow  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  establish  a  manda- 
tory loyalty-type  standard  for  Federal  em- 


ployment are  intended  to  give  legislative 
Impetus  to  the  loyalty  program  which,  as 
the  Investigation  indicates,  has  so  seriously 
deteriorated  since  the  decision  In  Cole  v. 
Young.  It  Is  my  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  have,  and  maintain,  a 
district  loyalty  program  for  access  to  p.ll  po- 
sitions In  Government.  Apart  from  ethical 
concerns,  the  maintenance  of  a  loyalty  stand- 
ard involves  the  question  of  efficiency.  It  is 
a  means  of  giving  assurance  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  will  not  be  sabo- 
taged. Impeded,  or  obstructed  by  Individuals 
who  are  not  committed  to  its  successful  op- 
eration, or  who  are  committed  to  its  failure 
and  destruction. 

I  would  like  to  observe  in  conclusion,  that 
the  difficult  question,  it  appears  to  me,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  loyalty  and  security 
program  has  not  been  with  the  sensitive 
policy-making  positions,  but  with  respect  to 
the  great  mass  of  positions  which  have  been 
commonly,  although  not  always  accurately, 
referred  to  as  non-sensltlve.  I  am  speaklrig 
now  from  the  standpoint  of  investigation  for 
clearance.  It  Is  evident  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford investigations  of  a  full-field  type  for 
all  positions,  either  from  a  point  of  view  of 
what  it  would  cost,  or  from  the  pwint  of 
view  of  what  It  would  do  to  civil  liberties  In 
this  country.  That  we  must  have  some  de- 
gree of  investigation  seems  clear.  If  there 
are  no  Investigations,  or  if  the  Investiga- 
tions are  largely  ineffective,  it  Is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Goverrmient  would  ulti- 
mately be  overrun,  and  In  a  substantial  de- 
gree immobilized,  by  persons  hostile  to  Its 
purposes.  I  think  that  J^Is  matter  can  be 
worked  out  along  lines  provided  In  the  bill, 
H.R.  11120.  ' 

Certainly  no  argument  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  most 
vital  and  imperative  Interest  In  maintaining 
the  Integrity  of  its  civil  service.  It  was  a  bitter 
experience  to  learn  not  so  long  ago  of  the  loss 
of  our  atomic  secrets,  because  of  the  deep 
penetration  made  Into  our  scientific  commu- 
nity by  Individuals  committed  to  the  Com- 
mvmlst  ideology.  However,  excesses  that  may 
follow  upon  a  failure  to  maintain  public  con- 
fidence Is,  m  my  opinion,  the  true,  and  per- 
haps most  abiding,  lesson  of  the  McCarthy 
era. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

I  rise  to  seek  some  clarification  stand- 
ard as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Board  itself. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation, the  Attorney  General  would, 
in  effect,  be  the  prosecuting  body  and  the 
Federal  Internal  Security  Board  would 
be  the  factfinders,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  quite  coiTCct, 
and  the  Federal  Internal  Secm-ity  Board 
would  be  the  quasi-administrative  or 
quasi-judicial  agency,  an  independent 
agency,  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  direct  his  attention  to  lines  11  and  12 
where  there  is  the  expression  "or  such 
other  persons  as  the  President  may  em- 
power"  

It">^ms  to  me  extremely  dangerous  to 
permit  the  President  to  appoint  ad  hoc 
prosecutors.  That  seems  to  be  to  lend  it- 
self to  demagogy. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  language  was 
placed  in  the  amendment  giving  the 
President  that  authority,  and  it  may  well 
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be  that  the  President  would  want  to  dele- 
gate the  prosecution  function  to  the  legsJ 
arm  of  some  Independent  agency  of 
Government. 

For  that  reason,  It  was  thought  that 
the  President  should  not  be  restricted  in 
this  delegation  of  this  power  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
precisely  the  thing  that  troubles  me  when 
we  are  dealing  with  courts,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  instrumentalities  created  by 
Congress,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  Cabinet  officer, 
we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  some 
traditional  limitation  on  this  body  as  to 
the  authorization  of  such  other  persons 
to  act  as  prosecutor.  To  me  that  would 
be  as  if,  for  instance,  we  permitted  the 
President  to  appoint  some  ad  hoc  prose- 
cutor in  the  field  of  labor  relations  or 
antitrust  or  other  areas  of  governmental 
enforcement. 

It  seems  to  me  tremendously  danger- 
ous. I  know  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  a  careful  constitutionalist  and  would 
be  as  concerned  as  I  am. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  not  specifically 
authorizing  a  loyalty  security  program 
by  this  legislation.  The  loyalty  security 
program  is  already  in  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  hsts  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  loyalty  security 
program  is  already  being  operated  imder 
Executive  order.  So,  we  are  not  chang- 
ing the  present  law.  The  present  law  is 
such  that  the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  delegate  to  any  such  person,  in 
addition  to  the  Attorney  General,  be- 
cause he  does  not  receive  that  authority 
under  this  specific  act  today. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  n  that  be  true,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  encouragement  of 
ad  hoc  prosecutors,  would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  that  language  might  well 
be  taken  out  and  that  the  removal  of 
that  language  would  improve  the  bill? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  see  no  partic- 
ular need  for  amending  the  committee 
amendment  to  that  extent.  I  think  that 
the  President  can  be  trusted  to  delegate 
this  function  to  a  very  responsible 
agency  or  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  In 
strong  support  of  the  administration's 
bill,  H.R.  9669.  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  This  bill, 
introduced  by  myself,  and  amended  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Chairman  Ichord,  was  reported  out 


of  the  committee  on  April  25.  1972,  on 
a  vote  of  five  ayes  including  that  of  Mr. 
Ichord,  and  one  nay.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  voted  present. 

On  May  25,  1972,  Mr.  Preyer  issued  a 
letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House  in 
which  he  announced  that  at  this  time  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  above 
H.R.  9669  by  way  of  substituting  for  it 
HJR.  11120.  a  biU  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ichord  and  Mr.  Preyer.  This  bill  would 
repeal  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  with  its  numerous  prescriptions  and 
criminal  penalties  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subversive  operations  and  substitute  for 
it  a  whole  new  bureaucracy  to  administer 
a  Federal  security  program  based  upon 
the  concept  that  an  applicant  for  Federal 
employment  would  be  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  would  in  good  faith  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  would  be  denied  employment 
only  if  it  appeared  there  was  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  he  would  support  the 
Constitution.  I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  11120 
which  would  substitute  a  single,  narrow, 
untried  program  for  two  broad  programs 
that  have  proven  effective  over  more  than 
20  years  and  have  withstood  constitu- 
tional tests  in  their  essential  aspects. 

To  understand  and  evaluate  these  two 
bills  I  believe  it  desirable  to  review  briefly 
the  evolution  of  the  problem. 

PREVIOUS  LEGISLATION  AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

Until  July  1971,  the  Government's  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  its  fronts  and  infiltrated 
organizations  was  separate  and  distinct 
from  its  Government  employee  loyalty 
and  security  program. 

The  former  resulted  from  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1950  with  findings,  accurate 
at  the  time,  which  in  effect  limited  its 
exposure  and  prescriptive  provisions  to 
Communist-action  organizations  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  to  the  Communist  front 
organizations  controlled  by  such  a  Com- 
munist-action organization.  In  1954.  the 
Act  was  amended  by  the  Communist 
Control  Act  which  included  exposure 
and  proscriptive  provisions  for  Commu- 
nist-infiltrated organizations,  again  lim- 
ited in  its  application  to  Moscow  domi- 
nated Communists. 

Throughout  the  1950's  the  Attorney 
General  initiated  proceedings  against 
the  Commimist  Party,  U.S.A.,  as  a  Com- 
munist-action organization  and  against 
20  of  its  fronts.  Following  10^  years  of 
litigation,  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  5, 
1961,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
and  its  finding  that  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  was  a  Communist-action 
organization  and  the  Board's  order  to 
register.  However,  subsequent  Judicial 
decisions  foimd  some  of  the  proscrip- 
tions and  penalities  of  the  act  to  be  un- 
constitutional so  that  by  the  1968  amend- 
ment to  the  act  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
form the  act  to  Judicial  decisions. 

In  the  meantime,  new  categories  of 
Communist-action,  front  and  infiltrated 
groups,  not  Moscow  controlled,  have 
evolved  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
act  £is  amended  in  1968.  They  include 
followers  of  Mao.  the  Trotskyites  and 


several  varieties  of  homegrown  com- 
munism not  dominated  by  a  foreign  pow- 
er. Under  the  present  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  it  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  organizations. 

Due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  above 
changes  in  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment and  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
SACB  proceedings,  few  new  Commimist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  fronts  have  been  formed. 
Only  four  new  Board  proceedings  have 
been  initiated  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  last  7  years,  two  of  which  are 
pending  in  an  inactive  status  and  two  in 
an  active  status. 

A  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  is  that  of  the  23  fronts  against 
which  proceedings  were  initiated,  eight 
dissolved  before  they  could  be  served  with 
process  and  the  others,  with  Uie  excep- 
tion of  two.  have  since  dissolved  or  dis- 
banded. The  remaining  two  are  dormant 
and  may  expire  at  any  time. 

Our  Government  employees  loyalty 
and  security  program  has  its  modem 
origin  with  Executive  Order  No.  9835 
promulgated  by  President  Truman  on 
March  21,  1947.  This  order,  in  brief,  es- 
tablished criteria  for  loyalty  of  Govern- 
ment employees  and  required  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  furnish  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  the  names  or  organiza- 
tions which  were  Commimist.  Fascist, 
subversive  or  which  sought  to  deprive 
others  of  their  constitutional  rights  by 
illegal  means.  Thus  was  founded  the  so- 
called  Attorney  General's  list.  The  con- 
cept was  continued  and  broadened  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  publication 
of  Executive  Order  No.  10450  in  April 
1953. 

Those  organizations  designated  under 
the  previous  Executive  order  were  re- 
designated under  Executive  Order  No. 
10450.  Such  designations  were  made  in 
nonadversary  closed  administrative  ac- 
tions. A  total  of  approximately  283  or- 
ganizations were  included  on  the  list. 
Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  this 
order  a  series  of  Judicial  decisions  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee 
Committee  against  McGrath  and  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  against  Brownell 
indicated  the  desirability  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  designations  of  such  organiza- 
tions only  after  adversary  proceedings  in 
which  the  principles  of  due  process  were 
observed  Including  the  right  of  appeal. 
The  requirement  for  due  process  in  such 
proceedings  ended  designations  under 
this  Executive  order  in  1955  as  the  exe- 
cutive branch  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  confer  upon  these  proceedings  the 
powers  of  due  process  to  include  the  right 
of  subpena,  the  power  to  administer  an 
oath  and  the  rieht  of  Judicial  appeal. 

On  July  2,  1971,  Executive  Order  No. 
11605  was  published  which  amends  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450  by  conferring 
upon  the  SACB  those  powers  to  desig- 
nate organizations  formerly  held  by  the 
Attorney  General.  In  addition,  the  Exec- 
utive order  broadens  the  scope  of  orga- 
nizations covered  thereby  and  defines  the 
terms  totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist 
and  subversives  and  establishes  criteria 
for  the  designations  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  this  last  Ex- 
ecutive order  it  has  been  contended  by 
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organizations  seeking  to  judicially  over- 
throw the  order,  that  the  executive  lacks 
the  power  to  transfer  !rom  the  executive 
branch  to  a  congressional  created  body 
the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Attorney  General.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  executive  lacks  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  subpena  power  and  the  right  of 
judicial  appeal. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  orga- 
nizations in  which  membership  or  sjrm- 
pathetic  association  is  one  factor  to  be 
considered  in  the  employment  or  reten- 
tion in  employment  of  government  em- 
ployees, is  afifirmed  by  all  of  the  agen- 
cies most  concerned  with  employee  loy- 
alty and  security  that  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Internal  Security  Committee.  All 
but  about  20  of  the  original  283  organi- 
zations are  now  defunct  in  a  substantial 
part,  due  to  the  fact,  that  their  designa- 
tion has  deprived  them  of  membership 
and  a  loss  of  financial  support  because  of 
the  loss  of  tax  exemptions  both  for  the 
organization  and  would-be  donors. 

THE     ADMINISTRATION'S     BILL H.K.     9669 

H.R.  9669  would  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  as 
amended,  by  changing  the  name  of  the 
SACB  to  the  Federal  Internal  Security 
Board  and  section  2  of  this  amendment 
would  also  give  congressional  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President  to  transfer  to  the 
SACB  such  functions  in  this  area  as  he 
may  see  fit  and  would  also  empower  the 
Federal  Internal  Security  Board  to  ex- 
tend these  trappings  of  due  process  to 
proceedings  brought  under  Executive  Or- 
der 10450  as  amended  that  are  now  avail- 
able under  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  which,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
held  constitutional  in  this  regard. 

The  adoption  of  H.R.  9669  would  have 
the  effect  of  combining  both  the  Com- 
munist control  program,  including  not 
only  Moscow-dominated  organizations 
but  also  Maoist.  Trotskyites.  home-grown 
Communist  smd  the  violence-prone  or- 
ganizations with  the  Government  secu- 
rity and  loyalty  program.  This  provides 
a  governmental  purpose  and  interest  in 
the  exposure  of  all  of  those  organizations 
that  would  come  within  the  definitions 
contained  in  both  the  1950  Act  and  the 
amended  Executive  order.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  is  pointed  up  by  the  occur- 
rences in  this  city  within  the  last  few 
days.  Those  organizations  whose  activi- 
ties have  had  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  disruption  of  the  Government 
through  violent  illegal  action  would,  upon 
the  production  of  evidence  in  full  ad- 
versary proceedings,  be  sufiBcient  to  sup- 
port a  designation  by  the  Internal  Secur- 
ity Board  under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  designation  of  such  organiza- 
tions would  not  necessarily  result  in  the 
complete  disqualification  of  members 
from  Government  emplosrment.  But,  if 
upon  inquiry,  if  it  appeared  that  an  ap- 
plicant for  Government  employment  was 
a  knowing  and  meaningful  member  of 
such  a  designated  organization,  that  fact 
would  be  an  element  for  consideration 
along  with  all  other  aspects  of  the  indi- 
vidual's background  In  determining  whe- 
ther or  not  he  met  appropriate  standards 
of  loyalty  and  security  for  the  position 
sought. 

Testimony  before  the  Internal  Security 


Committee  has  indicated  that  little  more 
can  be  done  under  the  present  narrow 
limits  on  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  or  under  the  above  Executive 
orders  without  the  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  one  we  are  presently 
considering. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  as  well  as  national  patriotic 
agencies,  whose  views  have  been  solicited, 
and  have  testified  in  hearings  have  sup- 
ported this  bill  in  its  original  form.  In 
these  same  hearings,  every  agency  op- 
posed directly  or  by  Implication,  HH. 
11120,  the  Ichord-Preyer  bill.  This  in- 
cludes those  executive  agencies  most 
concerned  with  employee  loyalty  and 
security  such  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  primary  obliga- 
tion of  any  government  is  to  defend 
itself  against  those  who  would  destroy 
it  either  from  the  outside  or  inter- 
nally. Therefore,  we  believe,  that  this 
Government  has  a  duty  to  define,  to  dis- 
cover and  to  expose  those  organizations 
which  are  attempting  to  subvert  or  de- 
stroy this  Government  from  within  and 
to  take  all  needful  steps  to  preclude  the 
employment  of  members  of  such  orga- 
nizations in  branches  of  Government 
where  their  employment  is  not  clearly 
consistent  with  national  security. 

There  is  little  good  that  I  can  say  for 
H.R.  11120.  As  Mr.  Ichord  said  when  he 
voted  for  H.R.  9669  in  the  committee  and 
as  Mr.  Preyer  and  Mr.  Ichord  said  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  H.R.  11120 
simply  does  not  have  a  constituency.  This 
is  for  good  reasons,  I  believe. 

H.R.  11120  would  repeal  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  abolishing 
the  Board  and  nullifying  the  Govern- 
ment employee  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
gram established  by  the  above  Executive 
orders.  That  bill  would  create  a  whole 
new  bureaucracy  to  administer  a  Federal 
security  program  based  on  requiring 
Federal  employees  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  will  in  good  faith  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  that 
persons  will  not  be  employed  where  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  they  will  not 
in  good  faith  support  the  Constitution. 
Whose  concepts  of  "good  faith"  and 
whose  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
shall  be  supported?  Chairman  Mao's. 
Moscow's.  Castro's,  the  SDS  Weather- 
man's? I  believe  that  Mr.  Preyer  con- 
cedes that  there  is  a  problem  of  vague- 
ness. 

The  repeal  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  would  laigely  nullify  more 
than  20  years  of  effort  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  SACB  and  the  judiciary  in 
the  Communist  control  program.  The 
adoption  of  the  substitute  bill  would  also 
largely  nullify  30  years  of  effort,  adminis- 
trative decisions  and  judicial  decisions  in 
the  Government  employee  security  pro- 
gram. Should  any  essential  particular  of 
the  substitute  bill  be  found  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts  the  Nation  would  be 
without  either  a  Communist  control  pro- 
gram or  a  Federal  employee  security  pro- 
gram. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  substitute  bill  if  enacted  would  leave 


the  American  people  unprotected  from  a 
variety  of  subversive  operations  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  of  Dr.  Charles  Rice,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Notre  Dame  University. 
The  Ichord-Preyer  proposal,  by  discard- 
ing the  1950  act  would  eliminate  laws 
making  it  a  crime : 

First.  For  anyone  to  knowingly  com- 
bine, conspire,  or  agree  with  another  per- 
son or  persons  to  perform  acts  which  will 
contribute  substantially  to  the  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  a  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship — Communist,  Nazist, 
Fascist,  or  any  other  type^dominated  or 
controlled  by  a  foreign  government — 
section  4(a). 

Second.  For  officials  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  communicate 
classified  security  information  to  repre- 
sentatives or  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  to  members  of  groups  found  to 
be  Communist  fronts  or  Communist-in- 
filtrated organizations  by  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board — SACB — with- 
out first  obtaining  permission  of  appro- 
priate authority — section  4(b) . 

Third.  For  agents  and  representatives 
of  foreign  governments,  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  members  of 
groups  the  SACB  has  found  to  be  Com- 
munist f  rcHits  or  infiltrated,  to  obtain  or 
receive  classified  security  information 
from  officials  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  without  special  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriate  authority — Section 
4(c). 

Fourth.  For  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  imd  members  of  groups  found 
to  be  Communist  fronts  by  the  SACB  to 
seek,  accept  and  hold  Government  em- 
ployment while  concealing  their  mem- 
bership in  these  Communist  organiza- 
tions— Section  5(a)  (1)  (A). 

Fifth.  For  Communist  Party  members 
and  member  groups  found  Ufoe  Commu- 
nist fronts  by  the  SACB  to  hold  govern- 
ment positions — Section  5(a)  (1)  (B) . 

Sixth.  For  Communist  Party  members 
and  members  of  organizations  found  to 
be  Communist  fronts  by  the  SACB  to 
seek,  accept  and  hold  Jobs  in  defense  fa- 
cilities while  concealing  the  fact  that 
they  are  members  of  Communist  organi- 
zations— Section  5(a)  (1)  (C) . 

Seventh.  For  officials  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  to  contribute  funds 
and  services  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
to  groups  found  to  be  Communist  fronts 
by  the  SACB— Section  5(a)  (2)  (A). 

Eighth.  For  U.S.  officials  and  employ- 
ees to  advise,  counsel,  or  urge  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  SACB-found 
fronts  to  seek,  accept,  and  hold  employ- 
ment in  the  U.S.  (jovemment  and  in  de- 
fense facilities  while  concealing  the  fact 
that  they  are  members  of  Communist 
organizati(His — Section  5(a)(2)(B). 

Ninth.  For  the  Communist  Party  and 
organizations  found  to  be  Communist 
fronts  or  Communist-infiltrated  groups 
by  the  SACB  to  distribute  material  in  the 
mail,  broadcast  material  via  radio  and 
television,  and  solicit  money  through  the 
msdl  or  by  broadcasting,  without  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  the  SACB  has  found 
them  to  be  Communist — Section  10. 

Tenth.  Failure  to  file  registration 
statements  imder  the  Foreign  Agents 
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Registration  Act  is  a  continuing  offense 
as  long  as  the  failure  exists — Section  20. 

Eleventh.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any- 
one to  wilfully  violate  orders  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  various  other  authorities  for 
the  protection  or  security  of  military  or 
naval  aircraft,  airports,  vessels,  harbors, 
piers,  bases,  ports,  laboratories,  explo- 
sives, vehicles,  and  so  forth,  against  mis- 
use, destruction,  loss,  or  injury  by  fire, 
accident  or  by  enemy  action,  sabotage, 
or  other  subversive  actions — Section  21 
ia">. 

In  addition,  repeal  of  the  act  will  elim- 
inate provisions: 

Twelfth.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  designate  defense  facilities  in 
which  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  SACB-foimd  fronts  wall  be  barred 
from  seeking,  accepting,  and  holding  em- 
ployment unless,  in  doing  so,  they  reveal 
their  membership  in  these  Communist 
organizations — Section  5tb) . 

Thirteenth.  Denying  tax  deductions 
for  contributions  to  the  Communist 
Party  and  to  groups  found  to  be  Com- 
mimist  fronts  or  infiltrated  organiza- 
tions by  the  SACB — Section  11(a). 

Fourteenth.  Denying  exemption  from 
Federal  income  tax  to  the  Communist 
Party,  and  to  organizations  bound  to  be 
Communist  fronts  and  Communist- 
infiltrated  by  the  SACB — Section  11  fb). 

In  addition,  the  substitute  bill  would 
seriously  limit  the  types  of  organizations 
that  could  be  designated  for  considera- 
tion in  determining  a  person's  employ- 
ability  to  three  categories.  These  are: 
first,  organizations  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence  or  other  unlawful  means;  sec- 
ond, organizations  which  advocate  as  a 
principle  to  be  translated  into  action  the 
propriety  of  resistance  by  force  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  engaging  in  a  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States;  and  third,  fronts  or  sub- 
divisions of  first  and  second.  Such  cate- 
gories are  not  nearly  so  broad  or  as  spe- 
cifically defined  as  those  subject  to  des- 
ignation imder  Executive  Order  No. 
10450  as  amended  by  11605. 

The  Postal  Service  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  testified  that  the  pre- 
employment  investigation  requirements 
of  the  bill  would  be  unbearably  expen- 
sive and  the  delays  would  completely 
disrupt  employment  practices  in  the 
great  majority  or  nonsensitive  positions. 

Again,  I  think  it  of  utmost  importance 
that  of  all  the  agencies  invited  to  testify 
or  submit  views  upon  H.R.  11120,  those 
tliat  did  so  opposed  it.  It  is  also  opposed 
by  government  employee  unions,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
American  Legion. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  see  no  merit  in 
the  bill  to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as  a 
substitute  for  H.R.  9669.  The  substitute 
bill  would  cast  aside  all  of  the  effort  of 
nearly  30  years  and  entrust  these  as- 
pects of  national  security  to  an  im- 
tested  concept  of  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  in  good  faith.  The  admin- 
istration's bill  would  continue  in  one 
agency,  two  programs  that  have  been, 
upon  all  the  evidence,  effective  for  more 
than  20  years  and  need  only  the  updat- 


ing that  would  be  made  possible  by  this 
bill. 

Your  support  for  H.R.  9669  will  be 
welcomed. 

The  statements  of  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Communist  Party,  its  "front"  or- 
ganizations and  its  individual  apologists, 
indicate  that  the  repeal  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  is  a  primary 
CPUSA  tactical  objective.  I  hope  that 
this  body  will  not  accommodate  their 
ambition. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  last  statement,  where 
the  gentleman  just  stated  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessai-y  to  preclude  employment  of 
those  people  who  are  members  of  such 
organizations,  a  few  moments  ago  the 
gentleman  indicated  this  was  only  one 
factor  in  employment.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman reconcile  those  two  statements? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Again  it  goes  back 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  to  evaluate  the  sig- 
nificance of  an  individual's  membership 
in  an  organization  and  its  relationship  to 
the  employment  criteria  which  is  that 
his  employment  must  be  clearly  consist- 
ent with  national  security.  Member- 
ship could  have  been  at  a  time  when  he 
did  not  understand  the  true  purposes  of 
the  organization.  I  would  say  a  person 
who  was  a  leader  in  any  of  these  orga- 
nizations attempting  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  in  my  judgment,  not  as  an 
employing  officer,  but  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  should  not  receive  employ- 
ment, and  a  person  who  only  belonged 
and  who  did  not  have  a  leadership  posi- 
tion and  did  not  necessarily  subscribe  to 
their  views,  might  have  changed  his 
opinions.  I  may  say  mere  membership  in 
an  organization  should  not  necessarily 
exclude  the  prospective  employee  or  the 
employee  but  it  is  one  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  employing  agency  in  de- 
termining whether  he  meets  the  security 
criteria. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  has  happened  over 
the  past  10  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  holding  unconstitutional  the 
tlirust  of  the  previous  legislation?  What 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  Government 
agencies  in  hiring  employees?  Have  we 
suffered  any  danger  as  a  result  of  not 
having  legislation  of  this  kind  on  the 
books? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Again  I  say  to  the 
gentleman — and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  would  substantiate 
this — witness  after  witness  representing 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  departments  of  the  Government 
have  indicated,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, there  is  very  little  they  can  do  at 
the  present  time.  It  does  present  a  prob- 
lem to  them,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  help  them  in  meeting  the  problem 
we  are  talking  about. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  Government 
has  collapsed  in  the  last  10  years,  ob- 


viously it  has  not,  but  it  has  been  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  recited  time  after 
time  by  witnesses  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Have  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  where  the  employees  referred  to 
were  members  of  organizations  that  wit- 
nesses considered  to  be  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  that 
action  could  not  be  taken  to  check  those 
employees,  to  suspend  them,  or  to  ter- 
minate their  employment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  point  the  gen- 
tleman makes  is  accurate.  They  are  not 
able  even  to  take  into  consideration 
membership  in  these  organizations. 
Maybe  in  the  backs  of  their  minds  they 
might  tliink  it  is  a  red  flag  or  something 
they  should  watch,  but  because  a  suspect 
organization  has  not  been  designated, 
because  no  organizations  can  be  desig- 
nated, there  is  no  way  an  employment 
department  or  personnel  ofBce  or  any- 
body in  security  who  might  be  charged 
with  reviewing  the  background  of  an 
employee  who  is  on  the  rolls — there  is 
no  lawful  way  they  can  take  into  con- 
sideration membership  in  undesignated 
organizations,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
we  are  trying  to  rectify  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  gentleman  has 
indicated  that  mere  membership  in 
organizations  is  not  sufficient  to  termi- 
nate employment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mere  membership  is 
not.  It  is  one  factor,  that  is  correct,  and 
membership  in  these  suspect  but  undes- 
ignated organizations  cannot  even  be 
considered;  that  is  the  point  I  would  like 
to  make. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct.  The  em- 
ployee has  to  stand  upon  his  merits  as 
an  employee  without  respect  to  hiis  asso- 
ciations in  any  organization,  and  if  he 
is  not  a  good  employee  or  a  loyal  em- 
ployee, his  employment  can  be  termi- 
nated under  present  procedure;  can  he 
not? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  that 
that  is  not  exactly  accurate,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Where  is  it  not  accurate? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Because  when  you 
use  the  word  "loyal,"  whether  or  not  he  is 
loyal  cannot  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
these  suspect  but  undesignated  organiza- 
tions, because  there  has  been  no  finding 
that  it  in  fact  merits  designation.  If  you 
have  Organization  X  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Goverrunent  but 
is  not  designated,  the  reviewing  person- 
nel officer  cannot  take  his  membership 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  he  not  take  the  same 
oath  that  Members  of  Congress  take  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes;  and  Commu- 
nists in  the  past  who  have  been  desirous 
of  subverting  the  Government  have  taken 
that  oath.  So  I  do  not  think  that  is  any- 
thing in  which  the  gentleman  can  place 
his  trust. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  if  he  Is  not  willing,  in 
fact,  to  sustain  sind  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  can  he  not  be 
liable  for  perjury? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
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case  where  that  would  happen.  By  the 
time  that  is  discovered  the  individual  is 
guilty  of  treason,  espionage,  or  one  of  the 
many  crimes  punished  by  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  and  is  in  Cuba  or 
the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  YATES.  Well 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Would  the  gentle- 
man recoimt  a  situation  where  a  mere 
prosecution  for  perjury  would  take  place? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  would  certainly  think 
that  mere  association  in  such  an  organi- 
zation would  not  be  inimical 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct,  mere 
association  would  not  be  inimical. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  true  test  is  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  person  who  is  willing  to 
stand  by  the  oath,  to  sustain  the  oath 
he  has  taken  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
gentleman  has  indicated,  his  member- 
ship in  these  organizations  is  not  the  test. 
Therefore,  why  is  not  the  present  condi- 
tion the  true  test? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  merely  say 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
true  test  is  not  necessarily  whether  he 
takes  the  oath  or  not.  The  true  test  is 
whether  his  true  intention  is  to  uphold 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  seems  to  me  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  failed  to 
grasp  how  the  loyalty  security  program 
under  Executive  Order  10450  operates, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  preemployment  investigation, 
and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
case  of  the  retention  of  the  employee. 
Now,  under  section  10450,  all  positions 
in  Government  are  divided  into  sensitive 
and  nonsensitive  positions. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive  posi- 
tion, there  has  to  be  a  full  field  investi- 
gation of  the  individual.  If  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  nonsensitive  position,  there 
does  not  have  to  be  a  full  field  investi- 
gation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  usually  there 
is  no  investigation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  None  at  all  in  many 
cases  prior  to  probationary  employment. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  And  the  standard  for 
employment  under  this  program  is 
whether  his  emplojTnent  is  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interests.  The 
employment  standard  is  the  key  thing. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  a  person's  member- 
ship in  a  subversive  organization  is  just 
one  of  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  once  it  appears  that  an  applicant 
for  employment  is  a  member  of  a  desig- 
nated subversive  organization,  the  red 
flag  goes  up,  and  imder  Executive  Order 
10450,  a  full  field  investigation  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  even  if  I  did  not  believe  as 
strongly  and  sincerely  as  I  do  that  H.R. 
9669  and  H.R.  11120  run  roughshod  over 
the  vital  first  amendment  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  I  would  rise  in 
opposition  as  vigorously  as  is  possible  to 


prevent  this  Congress  from  again  at- 
tempting, in  still  another  area,  to  abdi- 
cate it's  legislative  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government. 

The  separation  of  powers  contained  in 
our  Constitution,  brilliantly  conceived  by 
the  founders  of  this  great  country,  was 
meant  for  the  protection  of  our  freedoms 
by  this  imique  set  of  political  checks  and 
balances.  However,  this  great  system  falls 
seriously  out  of  balance  when  the  legisla- 
tive branch  writes  a  blank  check  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Besides  the  unconstitutional  infirmi- 
ties under  which  these  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation are  heavily  burdened,  I  can  never 
understand  the  apparent  willingness  with 
which  Congress  gives  up  its  constitu- 
tional authority  and  perogatives  in  so 
many  vital  areas.  It  is  bad  enough,  that 
we  fail  to  fight  back  when  we  see  the 
executive  branch  usurping  our  authority, 
but  why  we  abdicate  it  without  even 
being  asked  is  more  than  I  can  imder- 
stand. 

H.R.  9669  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  use  any  criteria  he  chooses 
to  ask  the  SACB  to  investigate  and  label 
organizations  relevant  to  an  employee's 
loyalty  would  totally  abdicate  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  establish  legisla- 
tive standards  for  the  President  to  imple- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  a  clear  example  of  our 
unconstitutional  transfer  of  legislative 
authority  to  the  executive  branch.  Under 
H.R.  9669  the  Congress  vests  in  the  Pres- 
ident total,  unfettered,  and  absolute 
power  to  write  the  loyalty-security  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  permit 
and  commit  this  abrogation  of  legisla- 
tive power,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  do  it 
with  H.R.  9669,  which  itself  stands  a 
better  than  even  chance  of  being  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

One  of  the  very  best  synopses  of  the 
history  of  this  entire  area  was  made  by 
Chairman  Ichord  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  House  on  June  2,  1970. 
when  he  annoimced  the  inquiry  into  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  and  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  laws  and  procedures  relating  to 
Federal  employment  security.  This 
statement  appears  also  beginning  at  page 
5123  of  the  hearings  themselves. 

Chairman  Ichord  states  therein  after 
carefully  charting  the  course  of  the  act 
and  noting  various  court  decisions  and 
their  effect 


We  have  thus  not  only  the  question  of 
the  necessity  for  the  revival  and  main- 
tenance of  these  programs,  but  whether  in 
light  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  programs, 
either  or  both  should  be  maintained  at  all. 


Chairman  Ichord  also  stated  that: 
Moreover,  In  the  balancing  of  the  osten- 
sible requirements  of  national  security  with 
Individual  liberties,  particularly  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Ideals  and  basic  premUes  of  a 
libertarian  society,  we  shall  be  faced  with 
Issues  of  profound  constitutional  and  philo- 
sophical Import.  We  shall  need,  and  we  shall 
seek,  the  assistance  of  our  best  minds  and 
most  Informed  experts  In  fulfilling  the  ur- 
gent task  before  us. 

In  looking  over  the  first  three  voluines 
of  the  hearings — and  I  understand  there 


is  a  fourth  volume,  not  yet  printed — I 
note  with  interest  that  these  best  minds 
and  most  informed  experts  all  work  for 
the  U.S.  Government  and  are  invoived 
in  employee  security — loyalty  programs 
under  existing  law — positions  from 
which  an  objective  view  may  not  be 
easily  reached. 

Testimony  by  John  Mahan,  Chairman. 
SACB,  testimony  by  Timball  Johnson, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Persormel  Investiga- 
tions, Civil  Service  Commission.  Testi- 
mony by  Paul  J.  McNichol.  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Security.  USIA.  and  so  on  through 
the  agencies — the  witnesses  from  each  of 
the  major  departments  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Now  while  I  will  stipulate  that  all  of 
these  gentlemen  are  informed  experts.  I 
cannot  stipulate  that  they  represent  the 
only  informed  experts  or  even  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  informed  experts.  Are  there  no 
constitutional   scholars   to   explore   the 
profoimd  constitutional  and  philosophi- 
cal issues?  No  great  civil  libertarians  to 
represent  the   view  of   our   libertarian 
society?  No.  Apparently  the  sum  total  of 
these  hearings  is  a  bill.  H.R.  9669.  never 
considered  in  these  hearings  which,  as 
originally  introduced,  attempted  to  clar- 
ify and  incorporate  into  the  act  by  refer- 
ence Presidential  Executive  Order  11605. 
This  Presidential  Executive  order   ap- 
peared the  day  after  John  Mahan,  Chair- 
man of  SACB,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that  "We  do 
not  have  enough  time."  That  Executive 
order  attempted  to  remedy  the  situation 
in  open  contravention  of  Congress'  right 
to  legislate  SACB  functions.  As  a  result  of 
that  Executive  order  nine  groups  brought 
suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  a  case  entitled  "American  Service- 
men's Union  against  Mitchell,"  the  Court 
clearly  intimated  that  Executive  Order 
11605  was  imconstitutional.  It  was  then 
clear  that  H.R.  9669  as  originally  intro- 
duced stood  little  chance  of  curing  a  long 
line  of  constitutional  defects.  This 
amended  bill  strikes  the  original  bill's 
references  to  Executive  Order  11605.  It 
replaces  them  with  a  wholly  vague,  unde- 
fined, and  unlimited  transfer  of  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  President  or  his  des- 
ignee. It  enables  them  to  create  any  cri- 
teria they  want  with  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  relevant  organizations  which  the 
SACB  may  use  as  a  basis  for  Federal 
agencies  to  exclude  on  "loyalty"  grounds 
prospective  and  existing  employees. 

History  and  the  courts  have  shown  us 
that  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  was  bad  law.  A  long  line  of 
court  decisions  stand  today  as  testimony 
to  that  fact.  Experience  should  at  least 
tell  us  not  to  duplicate  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed 
out  time  and  again  the  dangere  and  in- 
firmities with  which  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  burdened. 

To  expand  the  authority  of  the  SACB 
in  light  of  its  nonfimctioning  condition 
might  seem  to  some  a  logical  thing  to  do. 
But  here  we  give  to  Presidents  present 
and  future  unconstrained  authority  to 
enlarge  the  areas  of  impermissible  asso- 
ciations. 

No  citizen  would  have  a  guide  as  to 
v.hat  he  could  say  or  what  group  he 
could  join  without  placing  his  job  and 
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future  in  jeopardy.  This  "dillling  effect" 
on  freedom  of  association  and  of  speech 
is  more  than  a  chill,  it  is  a  deep  freeze. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  a  legitimate 
program  carried  on  in  the  interests  of 
our  national  security,  but  I  submit  that 
the  loyalty -security  program  carried  on 
by  all  agencies  and  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, coimseled  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  aided  by  the  FBI,  appears 
also  in  the  light  of  experience  and  history 
to  be  adequate  for  these  purposes.  A 
return  to  the  dark  days  of  guilt  by  as- 
sociation and  witch  hunting  Is  not  re- 
quired. 

Narrowly  drawn  legislation,  ever  so 
carefully  delineating  the  lines  of  balance 
between  the  legislative  piu-pose  and  in- 
dividual rights  is  what  is  needed  in  this 
area,  not  expanded  powers  or  unlimited 
authority. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  no  vote  on  H J%. 
9669. 

H.R.  11120  offered  as  a  substitute  is  not 
a  substitute  for  what  exists.  It  repeals 
and  changes  entirely  our  present  Fed- 
eral employee  security  program.  It  Is 
major  legislation  which  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  full  Internal  Security 
Committee  or  any  other  congressional 
committee. 

The  difficulties  and  differences  which 
are  apparent  within  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  itself  on  these  pieces  of  legis- 
lation are  reason  enough  to  reject  both. 

Both  approaches  are  wrong  and  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  them. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ex- 
planation to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  point  out  that  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  held  extremely  lengthy 
oversight  hearings  into  the  operation  of 
the  .Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
as  well  £is  the  loyalty  security  program. 
All  those  hearings  concerned  the  ques- 
tion we  are  dealing  with  today.  In  fact, 
the  committee  held  hearings  comprising 
four  volumes  of  testimony,  so  the  com- 
mittee has  looked  very  carefully  into  the 
problems  involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
pointed  out  imder  the  present  procedures 
there  are  different  investigations  for  ap- 
plicants for  Government  employment, 
depending  upon  whether  the  job  is  a 
sensitive  or  a  nonsensitive  one — and 
rightfully  so.  If  a  proposed  employee 
applies  for  a  job  to  cut  grass  on  the 
mall  or  clean  up  rubbish  on  the  monu- 
mental grounds  seeks  that  emplojmient, 
presumably  he  does  not  need  a  full  field 
investigation.  I  would  take  it,  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said,  even  if  the  person  were  a  member  of 
a  so-called  subversive  organization,  that 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  em- 
plo3rment,  because  he  would  seek  a  non- 
sensitive  position.  But  if  the  person  seeks 
a  sensitive  position,  according  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  there  is  a 


full  field  investigation  by  the  FBI  which 
would  presimiably  disclose  all  the  per- 
scm's  associations.  The  employer,  the 
Government,  would  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  person's  employment 
should  be  approved,  depending  on 
whether  he  is  the  sort  of  person  who  has 
the  traits  and  qualifications  for  a  posi- 
tion in  a  sensitive  spot  in  the  n.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  most  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Why  then,  is  a  new  procedure  like 
that  in  the  bill  needed?  Are  not  the 
screening  procedures  now  adequate  with- 
out the  SACB? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  that  for  a  mo- 
ment, because  in  going  through  the  2,500 
pages  of  testimony  from  these  various 
heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  there  was 
a  huge  lack  of  enthusiasm  fpr  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  might  disagree  here  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
said.  Over  and  over  again  the  heads  of 
the  various  civilian  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  said,  "No,  our  proce- 
dures really  are  very  good." 

For  example,  Klmbell  Johnson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Personnel  Investigation, 
Civil  Service,  said: 

I  suggest  that  the  Investigative  practices 
of  the  executive  branch  are  operating 
smoothly.  They  are  operating  economically 
and  efficiently. 

The  head  of  the  Treasury  Department 
said: 

We  feel  our  security  program  indeed  Is  In 
good  shiQM.  The  Department  did  not  propose 
any  remedial  legislation. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  said : 

The  Department  knows  of  no  present  weak- 
ness or  falltire  In  its  personnel  security 
problems. 

This  is  repeated  over  and  over  again; 
although,  here  and  there,  with  a  light 
touch,  some  improvement  is  suggested. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  not 
taking  the  testimony  of  witnesses  out  of 
context. 

Was  that  testimony  given  in  reference 
to  H.R.  11120? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Or  was  that  in  relation  to  the  overall 
operation  of  the  loyalty-security  pro- 
gram? 

I  believe  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
was  given  in  regard  to  H  Jl.  11120.  Almost 
without  exception  every  agency  which 
came  before  the  committee  and  testified 
that  there  was  need  for  an  up-dated  At- 
torney General's  list.  And  with  regard  to 
what  was  said  by  Kimbell  Johnson  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  want  to  point 
out  a  letter  from  him  which  appears  on 
pages  5981-83  of  part  IV  of  the  com- 
mittee hearing  record.  In  the  last  para- 
graph he  states  "We  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  of 


the  background  concerning  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  taking  effective  action  in 
cases  involving  memberships  in  orga- 
nizations such  as  you  have  named." 

Of  course,  this  legislation  would  dele- 
gate to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  the  performance  of  the  function 
once  performed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  believe 
that  a  careful  reading  of  the  2,500  pages 
of  testimony  from  the  various  organiza- 
tions would  indicate  a  real  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  any  of  these  organi- 
zations for  any  updating.  They  really  do 
consider  their  procedures  today  to  be 
adequate  to  handle  this  large  danger, 
which  the  committee  has  come  up  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  about  to  conclude. 
I  really  believe  that  both  these  proposals, 
the  substitute  and  the  bill,  should  be 
voted  down. 

There  Is  a  need  for  a  legitimate  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  all  agencies  and 
branches  of  the  Government,  counseled 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  aided 
by  the  FBI,  and  that  is  what  we  have. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  return  to  the  dark  days  of  guilt 
by  association,  witch  himting,  and  hav- 
ing books  on  the  desk  of  the  head  of 
every  agency,  where  one  could  look  into 
the  book  and  see  that  a  particular  indi- 
vidual 25  or  30  years  ago  joined  an  or- 
ganization which,  within  the  past  few 
days,  the  SACB  has  declared  question- 
able. I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preter). 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time  I 
will  offer  H.R.  11120  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
9669. 

H.R.  9669  makes  no  contribution  to 
solving  any  of  the  basic  problems  exist- 
ing in  our  security  system.  It  merely 
tinkers  with  the  security  program — and 
in  an  unconstitutional  way.  We  need  a 
fundamental  reexamination  of  the  pro- 
gram— we  need  a  bill  that  is  constitu- 
tional and  that  strikes  a  fair  balance 
between  personal  freedom  and  our  coun- 
try's security. 

My  amendment  is  an  effort  at  such  a 
basic  overhaul  of  the  program.  It  re- 
peals the  whole  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  and  sets  up 
a  new  Federal  employee  security  pro- 
gram. Recent  hearings  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  change  in  our  pres- 
ent program.  For  one  thing,  the  present 
program  is  confusing  to  the  agencies  and 
individuals  affected.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  described  the  present  program  as 
"confused"  and  "awkward  and  ambigu- 
ous." It  needs  to  be  simplified  and  clari- 
fied. For  another,  the  present  program 
was  designed  as  a  response  to  the  cold 
war  period — a  simpler  period  when  the 
source  of  danger  to  our  internal  security 
was  more  easily  identified.  The  earlier 
program  was  directed  at,  and  phrased  in 
terms  of,  Russian  communism  only.  To- 
day, security  problems  not  only  involve 
Chinese-oriented  communism  but  "non- 
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ideological"  radical  groups  such  as  the 
Weathermen. 

It  lays  down  a  new  employment  stand- 
ard: That  a  prospective  Government 
employee  will  in  good  faith  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — that 
is,  this  is  the  oath  required  of  Federal 
officers  and  employees  by  article  VI, 
clause  3  of  the  Constitution,  and  by 
Statute  (5  U.S.C.  3331).  The  new  bill 
attempts  to  draw  the  line  in  terms  of 
the  democratic  process;  no  one  is  a  risk 
to  the  internal  security  of  the  country 
as  a  Federal  employee  so  long  as  he  is 
willing  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  game; 
but  kicking  over  the  checkerboard  is  not 
simply  another  way  of  playing  the  game. 
The  test  that  every  employee  must  meet 
is  whether  there  is  "reasonable  doubt 
that  he  will  support  the  Constitution." 
This  does  not  eliminate  advocating 
change,  demonstrating  or  marching  for 
change;  but  it  means  accepting  the  con- 
stitutional process  of  change — that  is, 
change  within  lawful  limits,  by  amending 
the  Constitution,  not  by  revolution. 

The  present  standard  is  whether  the 
employment  of  an  individual  in  Gov- 
enmient  is  "clearly  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  national  security."  It  has 
created  such  confusion  among  agencies 
that  it  is  in  effect  useless.  One  Indica- 
tion of  this  is  that  not  one  single  em- 
ployee has  been  dismissed  on  loyalty  and 
security  grounds  during  the  last  5  years. 
I  realize  the  difficulties  in  presenting  a 
new  approach  to  an  Internal  security 
program  by  amendment.  And  perhaps  It 
is  expecting  a  lot  to  ask  you  to  pass  this 
under  the  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  I 
decided  to  offer  this  amendment  at  this 
time  because,  first,  I  am  convinced  it  is 
a  vastly  better  approach  than  our  present 
security  program,  even  though,  it  is  not 
perfect.  I  have  an  open  mind   about 
changes  to  it.  And,  second,  I  think  It  is 
high  time  that  we  begin  a  serious  dialog 
in  this  coimtry  and  in  Congress  about  our 
internal  security  program:  whether  we 
need  any  general  program — I  think  we 
do — and  if  so,  how  It  can  be  designed  so 
that  It  will  strike  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween personal  freedom  and  our  coun- 
try's internal  security.  To  date,  the  In- 
ternal security  program  of  our  country 
has  been  largely  the  hunting  preserve  of 
professional  vigilantes  of  the  extreme 
right  and  the  extreme  left.  Moderates 
and  liberals  in  particular  have  not  chosen 
to  dirty  their  hands  with  the  complex  job 
of  making  security   regtilatlons.   True, 
personal  liberty  comes  first — we  always 
give  our  enemies  a  head  start  in  this 
country, and  properly  so.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  security  stand- 
ards, and  someone  has  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designing  them. 

I  am  not  a  crusader  in  this  field.  I  did 
not  seek  my  position  on  this  committee, 
nor  my  appointment  £is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  have  approached  It  as 
a  job  to  do.  This  Is  the  best  solution 
Chairman  Ichord  and  I  have  been  able 
to  come  up  with.  Perhaps  you  have  a  bet- 
ter one. 

The  issue  now  before  this  House  is  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deny 
Government  employment  to  those  who 
knowingly  and  intentionally  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force, 
violence,  or  other  unlawful  means,  or 


who  knowingly  and  intentionally  join 
organizations  that  so  advocate.  What 
must  be  sought  here  is  a  balance  between 
the  individual's  right  to  reasonable  and 
fair  treatment  in  being  considered  for 
employment  and  the  right  of  all  of  us, 
acting  through  the  (jovemment,  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  Government 
itself. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
mind  here  is  that  there  Is  no  legal  right 
to  a  Government  job.  There  Is  a  legal  and 
moral  right  not  to  be  denied  a  Govern- 
ment job,  or  to  be  dismissed  from  one, 
for  reasons  which  are  arbitrary  and  in- 
vidiously discriminatory.  But  apart  from 
this  limited  right  and  the  general  right 
to  fairness  of  procedure  in  considering  an 
application  for  employment,  there  is 
neither  a  legal  nor  a  moral  right  to  a 
governmental  job.  Instead,  access  to  such 
a  job  is  a  privilege.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  does  not  violate 
anyone's  rights  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
denies  him  a  Government  job.  Instead, 
our  inquiry  must  be  whether  the  grounds 
for  the  denial  are  reasonable  and 
whether  a  fair  procedure  was  followed  in 
ruling  upon  the  application. 

Under  H.R.  11120  each  applicant  for 
employment  would  be  required  to  state 
whether  he  ever  organized  or  belonged 
to  any  organization  "which,  during  the 
period  of  your  membership  or  associa- 
tion, you  knew  was  advocating  or  teach- 
ing that  the  Government  should  be  over- 
thrown or  overturned  by  force,  violence, 
or  any  unlawful  means."  If  he  answered 
"yes"  to  this  question,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  say  whether,  during  the  period 
of  his  membership  or  association,  he  had 
"the  specific  intent  to  further  the  aims 
of  such  organization — to  overthrow  or 
overturn  the  Government — by  force, 
violence,  or  any  unlawful  means."  The 
President,  acting  through  his  agents  who 
rule  on  the  application  for  employment 
would  be  empowered  to  take  these  an- 
swers and  the  employee's  association 
with  such  groups  into  account  tts  one 
factor  in  determining  his  suitability  for 
Government  employment. 

This  provision  is  soimd.  It  is  saved  from 
constitutional  invalidity,  under  the  re- 
strictive decisions  of  the  Warren  court, 
by  the  facts  that  the  membership  in 
question  Is  not  innocent,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  membership  is  not  an 
automatic  bar  to  employment  and  that 
the  applicant's  right  to  appeal  from  a 
denial  of  employment  is  fully  protected. 
The  act  is  designed  to  affect  only  know- 
ing and  Intentional  membership  In  the 
organization  in  question. 

It  might  be  objected  that  membership 
in  subversive  groups  should  operate  as 
a  bar  only  to  Government  employment 
that  Is  sensitive.  But  the  distinction  be- 
tween sensitive  and  nonsensitive  posi- 
tions is  unrealistic.  In  today's  climate 
.  there  Is  no  Government  position  which 
is  not  sensitive.  Who  but  the  janitor 
would  know  better  the  location  of  air- 
conditioning  ducts  in  which  to  place  ex- 
plosives? In  fact,  the  sensltlve-non- 
sensitive  distinction  is  used  as  a  facade 
by  those  who  would  remove  sdl  bsurlers 
whatsoever  to  the  employment  of  sub- 
versives In  Government.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  salvage  the  unworkable  sensitive- 


nonsensltlve  distinction,  we  simply 
should  recognize  that  it  would  be  crimi- 
nal folly  to  employ  in  any  Government 
position  any  person  who  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  Government  or  who  joined 
an  organization  that  seeks  that  over- 
throw. 

We  are  not  talking  about  squelching 
free  association  or  free  speech;  we  are 
not  talking  about  putting  penalties  on 
association — ^no  civil  penalties. 

We  are  talking  about  the  question  of 
whether,  in  deciding  if  someone  can  be 
admitted  to  a  sensitive  or  nonsensitive 
job,  then  among  other  things,  you  would 
consider  what  kind  of  man  he  is.  Mr. 
Emerson,  who  testified  against  any  gen- 
eral security  program,  said  that  suit- 
ability should  be  the  test,  and  that  a 
member  of  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  should  be 
disqualified  from  serving  as  Director  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
Civil  Right  Division,  an  acknowledged 
member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  who  be- 
longs with  the  specific  intent,  or  even 
who  has  belonged  and  has  not  given 
convincing  evidence  of  a  change  of  mind, 
or  who  belongs  particularly  with  the  spe- 
cific intent  to  further  the  aims  of  that 
organization,  that  person  should  not 
work  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  imder  any  circum- 
stances. 

Does  that  mean  that  he  should  not 
have  any  Government  job  whatsoever? 
Well,  I  think  here  you  have  to  draw  the 
distinction — are  you  talking  about  an  or- 
ganization that  is  hostile  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  or  an  organization  that 
is  hostile  to  the  Government  itself?  The 
governing  principle,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  you  should  not  take  somebody  into 
any  branch  of  the  Government  who, 
himself,  has  specific  intent  to  overthrow 
that  branch  of  the  Government,  whether 
it  be  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  or 
whether  It  be  the  big  picture — ^the  en- 
tire Government  as  a  whole. 

If  somebody  has  that  specific  Intent, 
which  is  what  this  act  is  directed  at,  spe- 
cific intent  to  overthrow  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
hold  any  Government  position,  but  that 
we  can  reasonably  say  to  him  that  In 
the  Interests  of  the  best  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  if  nothing  else,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service,  he  will  have  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

This  would  not  mean  that  he  would  go 
to  jail:  this  would  mean  that  he  would 
have  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  That 
is  why  it  is  important  to  focus  on  what 
type  of  organization  It  is  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  exclud- 
ing somebody  from  a  job  because  he  be- 
longs to  the  New  York  Liberal  Party  or 
the  New  York  Conservative  Party:  we 
are  talking  about  excluding  somebody 
from  a  job  because,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
this  bill,  he  belongs,  with  specific  Intent, 
to  organizations  which  have  as  their 
purpose  tiie  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  And  if  you 
cannot  exclude  that  man  from  Govern- 
ment service  without  descending  Into 
sensitive  distinctions  excepting  Insofar  as 
the  intensity  of  the  check  is  concerned. 
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whether  it  be  a  national  agency  check  or 
a  full  field  investigation,  if  you  cannot 
exclude  that  ma  .  from  government  serv- 
ice, then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  basic 
idea  of  Grovemment  service  is  reduced 
to  futility. 

There  should  be  no  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  the  legitimate  demands  of 
national  security  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  It  is  important  for  our  social 
health  that  we  reach  a  fair  resolution. 
Rebecca  West  has  pointed  out  that: 

The  worst  offense  of  Maclean  and  Burgess 
In  England  was  "the  spreading  and  degrad- 
ing cloud  of  doubt-  their  flight  engendered. 
It  followed  that  suspicion  often  fell  on  peo- 
ple who  were  Innocent. 

Similarly,  in  this  country  the  source  of 
much  of  Joe  McCarthy's  support  v;as  the 
apparent  indifiference  to  national  secu- 
rity on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  A 
fair  and  effective  security  program  can 
prevent  tliis  sowing  of  mistrust  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

As  Rebecca  West  concludes  in  "The 
New  Meaning  of  Treason" — 

If  we  do  not  keep  before  us  the  necessity 
for  uniting  care  for  security  with  determina- 
tion to  preserve  our  liberties,  we  may  lose 
our  cause  because  we  have  fought  too  hard. 
0\ir  task  Is  equivalent  to  walking  on  a  tight 
rope  over  on  abyss,  but  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  our  species  through  the  ages  shows 
that,  if  we  human  beings  have  a  talent,  It  Is 
for  tightrope  walking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Yes, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  just  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man now  standing  in  the  well. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
has  headed  a  subcommittee  which  has 
made  a  very  extensive  investigation, 
oversight  investigation,  into  the  internal 
seciurity  program,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  these  subjects 
have  been  explored. 

Indeed,  I  regard  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  as  one  of 
the  country's  most  knowledgeable  per- 
sons on  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
concerned. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the 
substitute  which  the .  gentleman  offers. 
However.  I  am  not  pushing  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  ripe. 

However,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling).  I  think  these 
matters  should  be  discussed  by  the  House. 

Our  problem  with  the  substitute  is  that 
it  has  no  constituency.  The  extreme  left 
has  opposed  it  very  actively  here  in  the 
Congress,  primarily,  I  suppose,  because 
they  think  it  will  be  more  efficient  than 
the  present  pi-ogram.  The  right  has  op- 
posed it  as  it  would  abolish  the  Subver- 


sive Activities  Control  Board  and  repeal 
the  total  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

So,  my  position  is  strictly  a  pragmatic 
one. 

I  think  that  H.R.  9669  is  an  improve- 
ment. However,  I  do  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  which  he  will  offer 
when  we  read  the  bill  for  amendment  is 
a  superior  approach. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  comments 
and  I  appreciate  the  problem  with  ref- 
erence to  this  amendment  which  has 
been  attacked  from  both  the  right  and 
from  the  left. 

I  hope  that  it  means  we  can  strike  a 
balance  on  this  question  of  balancing 
personal  freedom  and  national  security. 

I  was  pointing  out  that  the  provisions 
under  H.R.  11120,  which  I  think  saves 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill,  is  that 
membership  is  only  one  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  suitability  for  Government 
employment  and,  also,  that  membership 
is  not  innocent.  It  has  to  be  shown  '^hat 
the  membership  was  knowing  and  inten- 
tional and  so  forth. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  imderstand  it  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Keyeshian  v. 
Board  of  Regents,  385  U.S.,  said  that — 

Mere  knowing  membership  without  a  spe- 
cific Intent  to  further  the  unlawful  alms  of 
an  organization  Is  not  a  constitutionally  ade- 
quate basis  for  exclusion  from  (a  govern- 
ment)   position    •    •    • 

If  a  person  knows  that  he  is  a  member 
of  a  particular  organization,  that  in  it- 
self is  not  grounds  for  excluding  him. 

Now,  how  does  the  requirement  in  the 
gentleman's  bill  change  that  Supreme 
Court  decision? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Well, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  right,  of 
course,  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  worded — in  fact,  the  provisions  are 
lifted  out  of  the  case  of  Law  Students 
against  Wadman,  in  which  the  very 
provisions  we  use  have  been  upheld. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
about  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill 
ir.  that  it  does  not  say  in  any  way  that 
membership  alone  disqualifies.  It  does 
allow  for  the  man  who  is  accused  to 
come  in  and  explain  his  membership. 
This  is  really  what  due  process  and  our 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  held. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  is  very  clear,  is  it  not, 
that  when  you  have  this  type  of  hear- 
ing that  one  of  the  things  that  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  has  as  its  respon- 
sibility is  to  ascertain  the  intent  of  the 
individual  applicant  for  employment, 
and  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  being  a  member  of  an 
organization,  or  not  knowing  its  pur- 
poses, and  intending  objectively  to  ac- 
complish those  purposes.  And  it  is  re- 
quired under  the  decision  that  my  col- 
league had  just  referred  to  that  the  in- 


tention to  accomplish  those  purposes 
snail  be  established  at  a  hearmg  before 
a  person  is  disqualified  from  fiu'ther 
employment. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer). 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  what  we  want  to  be 
clear  on  here  is  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  limiting  free  association  or  free 
speech,  and  we  are  not  talkiijg  about 
imposing  penalties  because  or  associa- 
tion. There  ai-e  no  such  penalities  in  this 
amendment.  We  are  talking  about  the 
question  of  whether  in  deciding  if  some- 
body sliould  be  admitted  to  a  sensitive 
or  nonsensitive  job,  then  among  otiier 
things  to  consider  is  the  kind  of  man 
he  is. 

Now,  does  it  mean  if  we  exclude  a  per- 
son from  a  Government  job,  from  a  sensi- 
tive position,  that  he  should  not  have  any 
Government  position  whatever? 

Professor  Emerson  used  the  example 
when  he  testified  before  our  committee — 
and  he  was  a  man,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) who  testified  against  all  of  the 
bills,  and  also  Mr.  Spicer  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  who  testified — but 
Professor  Emerson  gave  the  example  that 
a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  the  director  of  a 
civil  rights  division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  said  that  the  test  of  suit- 
ability was  sufficient. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Emerson  on  his  specific  example, 
but  I  would  look  a  little  further  than 
Professor  Emerson,  I  would  say  that  any 
member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  who  be- 
longed to  that  organization  with  the 
specific  intent  to  further  the  aims  of  that 
organization  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  work  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  under 
any  circumstances. 

Does  that  therefore  mean  that  he 
should  not  be  given  any  Government  job? 

I  think  we  draw  the  distinction  here, 
are  we  talking  about  an  org£inlzation 
that  is  just  hostile  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  or  an  organization  that  is  hos- 
tile to  the  Government  itself? 

The  difference  in  principle,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  be  that  we  should  not  take 
somebody  into  any  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  himself  has  the  specific  in- 
tent to  overthrow  that  branch  of  the 
Government,  whether  it  be  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  or  whether  It  be  the  big 
picture  of  the  entire  Government  as  a 
whole. 

If  somebody  has  that  specific  Intent, 
which  is  what  this  act  is  directed  at,  the 
specific  intent  to  overthrow  the  entire 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  he  is  not  quali- 
fied to  hold  any  Government  position, 
and  that  would  include  nonsensitive  posi- 
tions. 

Of  course,  we  can  reasonably  say  to 
them,  in  the  Interest  and  the  best  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  if  nothing  else, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Government  service,  "You  will  have 
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to  seek  employment  elsewhere."  It  does 
not  mean  he  would  go  to  jail;  it  just 
means  he  seeks  employment  elsewhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  appears  to  be 
proceeding  from  the  premise  that  em- 
ployment is  a  matter  of  right. 

Is  it  not  true,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  that  for  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  we  do  not 
have  a  loyalty  security  program  in  re- 
gard to  nonsensitive  positions? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  This  bill  would 
bring  nonsensitive  positions  into  our  se- 
curity program. 

Because  of  the  holding  in  the  case 
of  Cole  against  Young  we,  in  effect,  have 
no  security  program  for  nonsensitive 
positions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
personnel  security  officers  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  ground  of  loyalty  but  to 
proceed  on  the  ground  of  suitability  and 
efficiency? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  part  of  the  confusion  in  the  present 
program.  No  one  has  been  dismissed 
from  Government  employment  in  the  last 
5  years  on  the  grounds  of  loyalty-secu- 
rity. But  that  does  not  mean  that  every- 
body is  loyal  or  that  there  are  no  secu- 
rity risks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  It 
means  they  are  dismissed  on  some  other 
groimd.  This  is  a  tortuous  and  artificial 
way  to  get  at  it.  They  are  dismissed  on 
the  ground  of  suitability  because  that  Is 
less  troublesome,  but  it  does  not  avoid 
legal  problems.  It  raises  the  point  of 
what  If  there  is  no  alternative  ground 
for  dismissal  of  someone  who  is  a  secu- 
rity risk,  for  example.  Then  you  run  into 
problems. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  it  true,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  that 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  departments,  have 
not  devised  rules  and  procedures  for  dis- 
missal of  nonsensitive  position  employees 
under  a  loyalty  provision? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Yes; 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

I  think  many  of  them  have  misinter- 
preted perhaps  and  have  not  devised 
their  own  loyalty-security  programs.  I 
think  probably  they  could  and  they 
should.  I  think  my  amendment  would 
make  It  perfectly  clear  and  make  it  le- 
gally and  perfectly  acceptable  for  them 
to  proceed  with  that  kind  of  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 


the  distinguished  minority  Member  for 
srielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern that  the  committee  has  for  trying 
to  help  the  executive  branch  to  develop 
suitable  employment  standards  for  its 
employees.  Everybody  who  has  ever  hired 
anybody  knows  how  difficult  It  is  to  find 
good  men  and  women. 

Just  this  morning,  for  Instance,  In 
reading  the  Washington  Post,  I  find  this 
very  committee  has  had  some  trouble 
with  some  of  Its  employees  violating  Fed- 
eral and  State  law.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  column  by  Mr.  Jack  Anderson.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  the  facts  are  ac- 
curate. 

Two  of  the  Investigators  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee,  assigned 
as  I  imderstand  it  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member,  went  into  Chi- 
cago and  apparently  sought  to  bug  a 
room  where  a  convention  of  some  far  left 
organization  was  taking  place. 

Of  course,  that  violates  State  and  Fed- 
eral law. 

I  must  say  in  defense  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member  whom 
Mr.  Anderson  called  personable — and  I 
would  agree,  that  he  did  not  condone 
this  behavior. 

He  said  that  if  It  occurred,  it  certain- 
ly occurred  without  his  consent  and  that 
he  would  have  disapproved  of  it,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it. 

But  more  than  the  question  of  approval 
or  disapproval,  these  employees,  though 
they  might  have  been  hired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  they  are  still  em- 
ployees of  the  House.  If  the  facts  are 
true,  they  violated  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  and  very  clearly  violated  the 
statutes  of  Illinois  which  specifically  pro- 
hibit this  kind  of  electronics  eavesdrop- 
ping. I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  screening 
the  employees  of  his  committee  to  see 
to  it  that  they  do  not  violate  State  and 
Federal  laws;  whether  any  specific  dis- 
ciplinary action  will  be  taken  by  the 
committee  if  the  facts  prove  true;  wheth- 
er an  investigation  Is  started,  or  what? 
If  either  of  them  would  care  to  answer, 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  key  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  Is  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  Is  true.  There  is  a  lot  of 
difference  between  what  is  charged  often 
and  what  is  actually  the  case.  I  am  look- 
ing into  it.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
It  until  I  was  told  by  one  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's associates  over  the  weekend.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  talk  to  the  other  psuty. 
I  am  attempting  to  look  Into  it,  and  If  it 
Is  the  case,  I  would  be  as  exercised  about 
It  as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  these  events  occurred  In  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
make  available  to  him  all  the  facts  I 
have  on  It  since  It  Involved  some  people 
at  the  hotel  with  whom  I  have  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  facts  in  the  story  written  by  Jack  An- 
derson. Of  course,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  does  not  believe  every 
story  he  reads  In  the  newspapers.  I  would 
point  out  that  It  is  my  intention  to  look 
into  the  facts  surrounding  this  matter. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  the  story  of 
Jack  Anderson  was  not  complete  In  that 
it  described  a  young  workers  liberation 
league  as  a  far-leftist  group.  It  is  very 
far  left.  In  fact,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  the  Young  Work- 
ers Liberation  League  is  the  youth  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  I  would 
state  specifically  to  the  gentleman  that 
no  employee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  is  authorized  to  engage 
In  wiretapping. 

But  let  us  get  the  f suits  first.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  be  the  last  to  be- 
lieve everything  he  reads  In  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  appreciate  his  enlightening 
me  on  the  location  of  this  particular 
group  in  the  political  spectnun.  I  did  not 
know  that  in  the  past,  but  I  am  willing  to 
accept  his  word  for  It. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  may. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  curious  to  know  if 
the  chairman  would  suggest  that  the 
degree  of  malfeasance  of  these  em- 
ployees would  be  measured  by  how  far 
to  the  left  the  organization  stands.  Let  us 
assimie  that  it  was  the  Commimist  Party 
Itself.  Would  that  justify  electronics 
eavesdropping? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Absolutely  not.  If  it 
is  wrong,  it  is  wrong  whatever  the  group. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  I  did  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
chairman.  It  happens  that  the  owner  of 
the  hotel  where  these  events  took  place 
is  a  friend  of  mine.  He  is  not  a  member 
of  the  group  that  was  under  surveil- 
lance; he  happens  to  be  engaged  in  the 
American  activity  of  making  money 
owning  a  hotel. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentlemtm  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  he  discussed  the  mat- 
ter briefiy  with  me.  I  am  siu«  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  was  not  the  one  who 
leaked  the  story  to  Jack  Anderson.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Do  not  be  too  sure.  Let 
me  say  in  conclusion  I  think  there  may 
be  something  endemic  about  this  kind  of 
problem  whenever  we  get  into  groups 
whose  sole  f  imction  is  that  of  looking  into 
somebody  else's  thoughts,  philosophies 
and  intents.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  have 
to  measure  the  suitability  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  I  believe  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Government  ought  to  be 
powerless  to  measure  that  suitability. 
But  something  seems  to  happen  when  a 
group,  whether  it  is  the  House  Internal 
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Security  Committee  or  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  gets  involved 
in  measuring  what  is  going  on  in  a  per- 
son's mind,  they  go  into  such  practices  as 
wiretapping  or  electronics  eavesdropping. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the  gen- 
tlemen who  now  make  up  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  do  something 
else  for  a  living,  and  perhaps  the  ac- 
tivities now  engaged  in  by  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  could 
properly  be  transferred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  they  tire  in  the 
other  body,  and  perhaps  we  would  have 
less  occasion  to  find  out  who  is  bugging 
whom.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  constrained  to  come  forward  and 
assert  that  I  am  neither,  I  think,  of  the 
extreme  right,  nor  of  the  extreme  left, 
and  yet  I  do  oppose  the  amendment  de- 
scribed by  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect.  But  be- 
cause I  do  oppose  it,  and  because  I  do  not 
want  to  accept  the  designation  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  placed  on  those  who  might  oppose 
this,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  explain  why 
I  oppose  it.  Let  me  point  out  first  that 
Executive  Order  10450  does  give  depart- 
ments and  agencies  the  authority  to 
screen  those  they  employ.  I  agree  with 
that  purpose.  I  think  agencies  should 
have  the  right  to  screen  their  employees 
for  security  purposes. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me,  however,  is 
the  writing  of  a  specific  act  which  pro- 
vides for  uniform  screening  of  persons 
regardless  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  job. 
There  is  a  tremendous  invasion  of  privacy 
therein  involved. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  properly  said  that  employ- 
ment is  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  fair 
and  evenhanded  treatment  in  public  em- 
ployment is  a  matter  of  right,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  quite  sincerely  at- 
tempted to  protect  that  fair  and  equal 
treatment. 

But  the  difQculty  is,  I  think,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  made  of 
the  function  of  governmental  employ- 
ment a  judicial  process  which  does  not 
really  adequately  protect  first  amend- 
ment rights.  I  would  think  that  a  person 
seeking  Government  employment  would 
rather  simply  be  turned  down  as  not  a 
suitable  employee  for  the  particular  job 
and  not  a  suitable  employee,  because  the 
agency  head  may  feel  he  is  not  suitable 
for  several  different  reasons — ^perliaps 
even  including  the  agency  head's  con- 
sideration that  the  person  might  be  a 
security  risk — I  would  think  the  person 
would  rather  be  turned  down  rather  than 
have  a  Federal  case  made  out  of  his  re- 
jection, particularly  when  the  Federal 
case  cannot,  in  Tact,  be  adequately  tried 
so  as  to  do  the  applicant  justice. 

The  applicant  for  Federal  employment 
is  asked  first  whether  he  ever  belonged 
to  an  organization  that  he  knew  to  be  in 
favor  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by 
force.  If  his  answer  is  yes,  he  is  asked 
whether  he  had  the  specific  intention  to 
further  the  aims  of  the  organization.  Let 


us  say  the  applicant  answers  the  first 
question  yes,  because  he  feels  he  has  to 
answer  it  that  way,  although  he  might 
not  have  really  known  specifically  what 
the  full  nature  and  purposes  of  the  orga- 
nization were.  Perhaps  he  contributed  a 
dollar  to  the  aid  of  Loyalist  Spain  in  the 
1930's,  and  he  does  not  know  exactly 
when  he  found  out  that  the  Loyalists 
pretty  much  fell  into  the  lap  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  he  does  not  know  exactly  how 
he  ought  to  classify  that  contribution  and 
his  resulting  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion. But  he  answers  yes.  He  wants  to  be 
candid  and  fair.  Of  course,  in  the  first 
place  he  has  to  make  a  very  difficult  judg- 
ment in  answering  the  first  question.  It 
is  not  a  black  and  white  question,  but  in 
answering  the  second  question  no,  he  is 
quite  sure  he  had  no  specific  intent  to 
further  the  aims  of  such  organization. 
The  agency  does  not  employ  him.  The 
agency  says,  well,  if  you  knew  an  organi- 
zation to  which  you  belonged  was  sub- 
versive, we  think  under  the  circumstances 
there  is  some  evidence  that  you  would  be 
a  security  risk. 

Now,  what  kind  of  review  does  he  have? 
His  review  lies  imder  th  judicial  review 
provisions  on  line  14  of  page  16: 

Tbe  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to  the 
facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive. 

It  does  not  say  anywhere  that  the  Se- 
curity Board  would  have  to  find  that  he 
had  a  specific  intent  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  force  or  violence,  and  if 
it  does  require  that,  it  does  not  say  that 
the  Board  might  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  that  the  applicant  merely  be- 
longed to  the  organization.  So  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  that  under  the  assump- 
tions of  the  judicial  review  the  man  is.  In 
fact,  convicted  of  being  unsuitable  as  a 
security  risk  because  it  is  determined 
that  there  is  "a  reasonable  doubt  that 
such  person  will  in  good  f  tilth  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

For  my  part,  I  would  think  that  one 
would  be  in  a  better  position  simply  to  be 
refused  employment  in  the  first  place, 
rather  than  to  be  put  through  a  trial  in 
which  the  ordinary  standard  of  proof  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  as  a  whole  supports  agency  action. 

Any  Members  who  have  ever  tried  an 
administrative  agency  case  know  that  it 
Is  virtually  impossible  to  overthrow  the 
agency  determination  when  the  agency 
says.  "We  had  some  reasonable  basis  on 
the  record  as  a  whole"  and  the  facts  to 
be  proved  are  as  subjective  as  those  here 
involved. 

In  this  instance  the  agency  would  say, 
"We  knew,  and  you  admitted,  that  you 
belonged  to  an  organization  that  has  as 
a  part  of  its  purpose  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  force  and  violence." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man up  to  a  certain  point,  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  he  takes  off  in  dis- 
agreement with  me. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  we 
are  tndng  to  engage  in  a  very  delicate 
balancing  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 


against  the  security  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  a  loyalty-secu- 
rity program  can  be  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively operated? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  beUeve  it  can.  by 
the  agency  involved. 

I  would  leave  in  effect  Executive  Or- 
der 10450,  substantially  as  it  is,  and  I 
would  let  the  agency  weigh  these  matters 
in  its  own  discretion.  I  believe  in  the 
long  nm  this  will  have  a  less  deleterious 
effect  on  free  speech  than  any  other  ap- 
proach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Texas  be 
in  favor  of  the  present  approach  where, 
because  of  difficulties — mainly  Supreme 
Court  decisions  regarding  the  matter  of 
loyalty— the  agency  is  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  look  around  to  see 
if  it  can  find  other  grounds  for  the  dis- 
missal, rather  than  to  dismiss  on  loyalty 
grounds?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
dangerous,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  understands  me  to  so 
believe  he  is  under  a  misapprehension. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  judg- 
ing an  employee  there  are  many  factors 
which  determine  whether  or  not  the 
agency  will  select  him.  There  may  be 
some  lurking  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
agency  head  that  the  person  would  not 
be  as  devoted  to  the  program  of  the  gov- 
ernmental agency  and  as  loyal  to  its  gen- 
eral purpose  as  someone  else.  But  I  would 
hate  to  see  a  situation  in  which  that  man 
is  called  in  for  a  quiz  as  to  whether  he 
supports  the  Constitution,  and  to  what 
extent  he  does,  and  why  he  does  not  if 
he  does  not,  and  so  forth.  This  all  to  me 
is  extremely  offensive  imder  the  first 
amendment  rights. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
2  minutes  I  have  I  will  say  that  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  debate  here 
and  that  It  has  made  two  things  quite 
evident:  first,  there  has  been  no  firing 
of  anybody  because  of  loyalty  reasons  in 
the  past  7  years;  second,  there  has  been 
no  evidence  presented  here  today  that 
would  justify  this  attempt  to  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court,  ignore  the  Constitution, 
and  grant  such  broad  powers  to  the 
executive. 

H.R.  9669,  the  principal  measure, 
would  revive  the  gullt-by-association 
"Attorney  General's  List"  which  a  long 
line  of  cases  has  held  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  first  and  14th  amendments. 

It  is  true  that  nobody  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  job,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  nobody  has  a  right  to  be  deprived 
of  a  job  for  unconstitutional  reasons  or 
through  unconstitutional  means. 

I  think  it  is  quite  curious  to  suggest 
that  the  listing  by  an  applicant  or  an 
employee  of  his  membership  in  a  listed 
organization  would  not  disqualify  him 
but  merely  touch  off  an  investigation  to 
see  whether  he  is  aware  of  and  in  agree-  , 
ment  with  the  goals  of  an  organization. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  such  a  person 
would  be  discriminated  against  in  hiring 
and  in  being  the  first  to  be  fired. 

The  other  very  serious  constitutional 
infirmity  of  the  bill  is  that  it  delegates 
substantial  legislative  powers  to  ttie  ex- 
ecutive in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 

Having  gone  through  the  lesson  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  many  other  things, 
I  should  think  we  would  be  very  careful 
not  to  grant  to  the  President  such  broad 
power  to  enforce  the  law,  not  to  men- 
tion the  power  to  make  the  law.  I  be- 
lieve that  HJl.  9669  does  both. 

H.R.  11420  the  substitute  bill,  would 
violate,  in  its  scope  of  inquiry,  the  de- 
cisions you  mentioned,  Mr.  Preyer,  in 
the  Wadmond  and  Stolar  cases,  in  that 
it  gives  authority  to  go  into  the  nature 
of  a  political  organization  and  political 
association  beyond  what  is  permitted 
imder  those  cases. 

Both  bills  are  ill-advised  and  vmcon- 
stitutional,  and  I  urge  their  resounding 
defeat. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  speak  for  H.R.  9669  and  against  the 
proposed  amendment — or  "any  amend- 
ment that  may  be  offered." 

H.R.  9669  is  designed  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  Federal  persoimel  se- 
curity program.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings.  It  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
administration,  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  by 
the  SACB  and  others  whose  views  merit 
our  positive  consideration. 

This  bill  has  the  value  of  retaining  the 
present  time-tested  and  court-tested  se- 
curity program  with  as  few  changes  as 
possible — and  with  only  such  changes  as 
will  clearly  better  guarantee  due  process 
to  all  parties  concerned  and  improve  the 
chances  of  the  program's  continuing  to 
survive  any  constitutional  challenges. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  complicated, 
sensitive  subject — the  balance  between 
individual  rights  and  Government  se- 
curity, which  is  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  their  group  rights.  Any 
changes  made  in  such  a  program  must  be 
carefully  studied  and  analyzed,  both  from 
the  viewpoint  of  constitutionality  and  of 
practicality. 

No  proposed  amendment  meets  these 
criteria.  None  has  won  the  approval,  after 
hearings,  of  any  appropriate,  qualified 
committee.  Lacking  this,  I  do  not  see  how. 
In  a  relatively  few  minutes  of  debate, 
and  lacking  a  report  on  a  proposal,  we 
can  thoroughly  explore  and  resolve  such 
important  questions. 

I  recommend  passage  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported and  the  rejection  of  all  proposed 
amendments. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  H.R. 
9669. 

What  we  are  asked  to  vote  for,  through 
this  bill,  is  the  continuation  of  a  sound, 
effective,  and  constitutional  Govenmient 
persoimel  security  program.  The  pro- 
gram in  effect  today  was  initiated,  basi- 
cally, by  an  Executive  order  of  President 
TrumEui  in  1947.  With  some  changes  it 
has  been  continued  in  effect  by  every 
President  since  that  time. 


The  compilation  of  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  has  been,  and  is,  a  key  element 
in  this  program.  This  list  was  actually 
initiated  prior  to  the  Truman  loyalty  or- 
der by  an  Executive  order  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  issued  on  February 
5,  1943.  Thus,  it  has  t>een  in  effect  as  a 
guide  and  yardstick  in  Government  per- 
sonnel secxirity  matters  for  almost  30 
years. 

Why  do  we  need  an  Attorney  General's 
list?  Because  the  head  of  each  Govern- 
ment agency,  by  Presidential  directive,  is 
responsible  for  determining  that  the  em- 
ployment of  every  person  in  his  agency 
does  not  create  or  continue  a  meaningful 
risk  to  the  national  security. 

How  can  he  do  this?  It  is  clearly  im- 
practical to  conduct,  or  have  the  FBI 
make,  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the 
lifetime  activities  and  associations  of 
every  individual  applicant  for  Govern- 
ment employment.  The  cost  would  be 
prohibitive  and  it  would  be  grossly  ineffi- 
cient because  of  the  intolerable  delay  in 
hiring  needed  persoimel. 

But  suppose  it  could  be  done  and 
agency  and  security  officers  had  before 
them  complete  life  liistories  of  all  appli- 
cants. How  would  they  interpret  them? 
What  would  it  mean  securitywise,  for  ex- 
ample, if  one  person  had  been  associated 
with  the  Chopin  Cultural  Center  in  Chi- 
cago, another  with  the  Guardian  Club  in 
San  Antonio,  a  third  with  the  Idttho 
Pension  Union  and  still  another  with  the 
Citizens  Protective  League  in  New  York 
City? 

Were  or  are  these  groups  subversive? 
Is  or  was  it  their  intent  to  destroy  our 
constitutional  form  of  government?  If 
the  latter,  were  they  associated  ideo- 
logically and  by  action  with  a  hostile 
foreign  power  or  international  move- 
ment, or  were  they  purely  domestic  in 
nature?  If  they  had  foreign  ties,  were 
they  Fascist,  Nazi,  Communist,  or  of 
some  other  type  completely  alien  to  our 
form  of  government?  Answers  to  these 
questions  are  vital  to  a  sound  security 
program,  as  are  the  individual  appli- 
cant's role  and  intent  as  a  member. 

Even  experts  on  subversion,  sitting  in 
Washington,  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  the  name  and  nature  of  every 
group,  large  or  smsdl,  old  or  new,  in  every 
area  and  city  of  the  country,  which  had 
adopted  an  ideology  and  program  of 
action  so  completely  alien  to  our  form  of 
government  that  knowing  affiliation  with 
the  group  raised  a  valid  question  about 
a  person's  fitness  for  Government  em- 
ployment. 

Yet,  unless  someone  in  Government 
knew  the  facts,  there  could  not  be  a 
worthwhile  security  program.  The  groups 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  though  they 
have  innocent  sounding  names,  have 
been  found  to  be  subversive  by  various 
Attorneys  General  and  are  presently  on 
the  Attorney  General's  list. 

That  Is  why  President  Truman,  as 
F.  D.  R.  had  done  before  him,  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  prepare  a  list  of  such 
organizations  for  the  information  of  Fed- 
eral security  officials  and  why  directives 
to  that  effect  have  been  continued  by 
every  President  since  that  time.  The  At- 
torney General,  with  the  services  of  the 
FBI  at  his  disposal,  was  the  one  Govern- 


ment official  in  a  position  to  prepare  such 
a  list. 

The  fact  that  an  applicant  for  Gov- 
ernment employment  has  been  affiliated 
with  a  group  on  the  list  has  never  been 
an  automatic  bar  to  his  employment.  But 
it  Is  a  factor  to  be  weighed  in  determin- 
ing continuing  fitness  on  security 
grounds — a  warning  signal  calling  for 
investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
Eissociation  was  knowing  and  intending 
or  unwittmg,  when  it  existed,  for  how 
long,  and  so  forth,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  classified  employment.  Consider- 
ation of  these  and  related  factors  has 
resulted  in  some  persons  associated  with 
groups  on  the  list  being  hired  and  some 
being  denied  Government  positions. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity has  recently  held  extended  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  personnel  loyalty/ 
security  program  and  the  administration 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act. 
The  question  of  the  Attorney  General's 
list  was  a  major  consideration  in  these 
hearings,  in  which  security  officials  and 
counsel  of  some  two  dozen  Government 
departments  and  agencies  testified.  Let 
me  quote  the  summary  of  their  testimony 
about  the  Attorney  General's  list  as  it 
appears  in  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering,  H.R.  9669: 

with  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  whom  Inquiry  had  been  made 
have  supported  the  concept  of  the  Attorney 
General's  list,  and  regard  It  as  helpful  In  the 
execution  of  the  loyalty-security  programs 
maintained  by  them   .   .   . 

Several  agencies  have  made  clear  that  they 
have  neither  the  expertise  nor  the  facilities 
for  Independently  proving  the  character  of 
organizations,  and  have  urged  that  the  de- 
termination of  such  questions  be  central- 
ized. 

The  committee  itself,  after  reviewing 
the  testimony  and  evidence  stated: 

We  are  in  agreement  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  current  and  reasonably  comprehensive 
Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  orga- 
nization is  Indispensable  to  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Civilian  Employee 
Loyalty  and  Security  Program. 

The  hearings  also  pinpointed  a  serious 
problem  known  for  years  to  persons  in- 
formed on  this  matter.  This  is  the  fact, 
that  the  Attorney  General's  list  has  not 
been  kept  up  to  date.  No  group  has  been 
added  to  it  since  1955,  a  period  of  almost 
17  years.  Of  the  283  groups  now  on  the 
list,  at  most  20  are  fimctioning  today. 
The  personnel  security  program  has  lost 
some  of  its  effectiveness  because  of  this. 
Again,  let  me  quote  the  committee  report 
of  testimony  on  this  subject: 

Virtually,  all  | departments!  deplored  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  faUure  in  main- 
taining current  designations,  and  for  that 
reason  found  It  |the  list]  unsatisfactory. 

The  committee  itself  stated: 
The  f  aUure  to  maintain  a  current  Attorney 
General's  list  has  been  but  one  of  several 
weaknesses  in  the  maintenance  of  the  loyalty 
and  security  program. 

As  the  first  step  in  correcting  this 
situation  and  revitalizing  the  Attorney 
General's  list.  President  Nixon  issued 
Executive  Order  11605  last  July  2.  Under 
previous  orders,  the  Attorney  General 
had  sole  authority  in  compiling  the  list. 
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He  was,  in  effect,  accuser,  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Executive 
orders  of  both  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  compile  the  list  have  been 
challenged  in  the  courts  on  more  than 
half  a  dozen  occasions.  They  survived 
every  one  of  these  challenges. 

The  trend  of  recent  court  decisions  in 
the  loyalty-security  area  and  relating  to 
due  process,  however,  convinced  the 
President  that  a  system  providing  greater 
due  process  and  protection  against  unjus- 
tified listing  would  be  advisable.  The  most 
significant  change  in  the  program  ef- 
fected by  his  order  of  last  July,  there- 
fore, was  that  the  Attorney  General  was 
denied  the  absolute  authority  he  previ- 
ously had  in  compiling  the  list.  The  new 
order  provides  that  he  may  add  a  group 
to  the  list  only  after  he  has  convinced  an 
independent,  quasi -judicial  agency,  the 
SACB,  that  the  group  fits  the  definition 
of  one  of  the  six  types  of  organizations 
enumerated  in  the  order;  that  is,  that  it 
is  totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist,  sub- 
versive, advocates  force  and  violence  to 
deny  others  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution, or  that  it  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  Government  by  unlawful  means. 

This  order  was  studied  and  discussed 
at  length  in  the  White  House  and  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  before  it  was  issued.  It  was 
agreed,  without  question,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  authority  to  give  the  SACB  new 
duties  in  the  same  area,  and  of  the  same 
type,  assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress. 
Many  similar  Executive  orders  have  been 
issued  in  the  past. 

There  was  also  agreement,  however, 
that  the  President  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  confer  on  the  Board  for  these 
hearings  the  subpena  and  contempt 
pow-er  the  Congress  had  conferred  on  it 
for  proceedings  under  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act. 

The  administration,  therefore,  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  bill  which  would  give  it 
such  authority  in  proceedings  related  to 
the  Attorney  General's  list.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  authority  it  would 
confer  on  the  Board  Is  to  insure  fair  and 
full  disclosure  to  both  sides  in  Board 
hearings,  and  also  to  enable  the  Board 
to  cope  with  deliberate  disruption  of  its 
proceedings.  The  only  other  provision  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  sent  to  Congress  was 
that  it  would  change  the  name  of  the 
SACB  to  "Federal  Internal  Security 
Board." 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  Indicates,  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  before  the  bill  was  reported.  The 
committee  agreed  that  this  amendment 
would  strengthen  and  improve  the  Gov- 
ernment security  program  and  remove 
any  doubts  about  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  act  as  he  did  in  issuing  the 
Executive  order. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  an  important  and  much-needed 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  act  favorably  on  it. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  very  grave  concern  over 
both  the  measure  designed  to  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 


trol Board  (H.R.  9669)  and  the  intention 
to  substitute  for  it  legislation  effecting 
a  rather  fimdamental  and  comprehen- 
sive change  in  the  Federal  employee  se- 
curity program.  Both  of  these  ill-con- 
ceived measures  raise  very  serious  consti- 
tutional issues  and  potentially  infringe 
upon  those  basic  rights  of  citizens  which 
we  have  all  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend. 
Neither  one  of  these  can  be  justified  on 
any  basis  and  they  both  deserve  prompt 
and  decisive  defeat. 

The  civil  liberties  of  prospective  Fed- 
eral civil  servants  are  seriously  endan- 
gered by  H.R.  9669.  This  bill  attempts  to 
legitimize  the  President's  Executive  Or- 
der 11605  of  last  year  by  delineating  new 
duties  for  the  SACB.  It  simply  perpetu- 
ates a  needless  bureaucracy  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  vestige  of  a  bygone 
era  and  period  of  "subversive"  witch- 
himts.  Not  only  does  the  SACB  have  no 
substantive  or  justifiable  duties  to  per- 
form but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
Federal  agency  needs  this  body  to  insure 
that  its  employees  are  acting  in  a  man- 
ner detrimental  to  our  system  of  gov- 
enunent.  Testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  revealed  that  no  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  has  had  to 
remove  a  single  employee  on  the  basis  of 
loyalty  or  security  for  at  least  2  years. 

Further,  as  our  able  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  has  so  aptly 
observed  in  his  scholarly  and  perceptive 
dissenting  views,  H.R.  9669  represents  a 
"total  abdication  to  the  President  of  leg- 
islative authority  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  SACB"  as  the  President  is  estabhshed 
as  the  sole  and  exclusive  legislator  re- 
garding SACB  activities.  This  legislation 
grants  to  the  President  virtually  unlim- 
ited and  clearly  imconstitutional  powers 
to  delegate  to  the  SACB  investigations  of 
organizations  which  some  may  consider 
as  subversive.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Executive  Order  11605  would  probably 
be  declared  unconstitutional  if  enforced, 
I  shudder  to  think  what  the  present  or 
some  other  misguided  President  in  the 
future  may  classify  as  subversive.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
as  to  why  the  Congress  should  abandon 
or  otherwise  relinquish  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  for  defining  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  commission,  board,  or 
other  official  or  semiofficial  body,  espe- 
cially diuing  this  period  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  exert  and  regain  our  author- 
ity and  powers  of  influence  in  foreign  and 
military  affairs. 

Our  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preyer)  notified  us  last  week  that 
he  intends  to  offer  the  language  of  H.R. 
11120— replacing  the  SACB  with  a  Fed- 
eral Employee  Security  and  Appeals 
Commission — as  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
9669.  Not  only  do  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission oppose  this  measure  but  this 
legislation  has  never  been  reported  out 
of  committee,  even  though  tiiere  have 
been  about  2  years  of  hearings  Into  the 
whole  issue  of  loyalty-security  programs 
in  the  Federal  Government.  H.R.  11120 
as  such  has  neither  been  considered  by 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  nor  any 
other  congressional  committee  and,  in 
view  of  such  a  major  restructuring  of 
governmental  policy  and  practices,  I  be- 


lieve it  would  not  only  be  dangerous  but 
irresponsible  for  us  to  act  on  it  without 
the  benefit  of  full  congressional  hearings 
and  an  appropriate  report.  Additionally, 
there  are  no  meaningful  guarantees  that 
the  current  questions  of  unconstitution- 
ality will  be  avoided,  that  the  rights  of 
present  and  prospective  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  fully  protected  and  that 
there  will  be  no  "guilt  by  association" 
provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  striving  to  afford  ap- 
propriate protections  against  the  threat 
of  internal  subversion  and  disloysJty  we 
must  not  revert  to  the  repressive  atti- 
tudes and  approaches  of  previous  times 
and  attempt  to  establish  such  protection 
by  abridging  the  rights  of  citizens.  I  am 
fearful  that  this  is  what  these  two  meas- 
ures would  primarily  accomplish.  In  the 
process  they  will  simply  exacerbate  cur- 
rent domestic  tensions  suid  will  seriously 
curb  constitutional  liberties.  We  cannot 
permit  this  to  happen  and  I  again  urge 
that  we  soundly  defeat  this  misdirected 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  both  of  these  bills — H.R.  9669 
and  H.R.  11120 — that  come  to  us  from 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  and 
have  essentially  the  same  purpose,  which 
is  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  upon  which 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
may  carry  out  the  function  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  given  it  by  Executive 
Order  11605  of  July  2. 1971— the  function 
of  updating  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  subversive  organizations  to  be  used  as 
a  means  of  investigating  the  loyalty  of 
applicants  for  Federal  employment.  H.R. 
9669  changes  the  name  of  the  Board  to 
the  Federal  Internal  Security  Board: 
H.R.  11120  changes  it  to  the  Federal 
Employee  Security  and  Appeals  Commis- 
sion. 

The  output  of  the  SACB  hardly  justi- 
fies its  continuation.  As  a  result  of  more 
than  20  years  of  effort,  the  Board,  as  of 
June  30,  1971,  had  published  final  orders 
determining  one  organization — the  Com- 
munist Party — to  be  a  Communist-action 
organization  and  seven  organizations  to 
be  Communist  fronts.  The  Board's  rec- 
ord of  achievement  is  pathetic. 

Last  year,  the  SACB  Chairman  in- 
dicated, their  entire  workload  consisted 
of  listening  to  three  witnesses.  Thus,  the 
SACB's  political  appointees  have  done 
little  more  than  draw  their  large  s£Jaries 
and  drain  the  citizens'  pocketbooks  of 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  which  could  be 
put  to  better  use  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest  the  utter  waste 
of  money  which  would  he  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Internal  Security  Board 
or  the  Federal  Employee  Security  and 
Appeals  Commission.  In  1970  Congress 
gave  the  SACB  $401,400  for  fiscal  1971; 
in  1971  Congress  gave  It  $450,000  for 
fiscal  1972.  These  sums  add  up  to  close 
to  a  million  dollars  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. Are  we  going  to  throw  away  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  that  could 
be  directed  to  meeting  the  crying  needs 
of  our  cities  for  better  schools,  expansion 
of  mass  transit,  for  the  fight  against 
environmental  pollution  and  crime  in 
the  streets? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
down  these  bills,  to  abolish  the  SACB, 
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and  to  spend  the  money  we  would  save 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  9669,  which  delegates  to  the  Presi- 
dent totally  unlimited  authority  to  pro- 
scribe political  associations  of  Federal 
employees  and  applicants  for  such  em- 
ployment. The  only  standard — ^that  an 
organization  be  "relevant"  to  an  employ- 
ee's suitability  on  loyalty  and  security 
grounds — is  the  equivalent  of  no  stand- 
ard at  all. 

Three  important  constitutional  prin- 
ciples are  violated.  First,  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  all  legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress.  That  authority  carmot  be  dele- 
gated to  the  President  who  can  only  exe- 
cute laws  which  the  Congress  has 
enacted.  Second,  in  an  area  which 
touches  the  first  amendment,  very  clear 
standards  must  be  written  into  the  law 
to  insure  that  activities  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  are  not  included  within 
the  legislative  prohibition  and  to  prevent 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  Third,  the  first  amendment  pro- 
hibits exclusion  of  individuals  from  Gov- 
ernment employment  on  the  basis  of 
nothing  more  than  membership  in  or- 
ganizations, even  those  which  advocate 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govermnent, 
an  occurrence  in  no  way  prevented  by 
this  bill. 

The  law  is  well  established  that  Con- 
gress may  not  delegate  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  President.  As  long  ago  as 
1825,  the  Supreme  Court  regarded  this 
principle  as  "imiversally  i-ecognized." 
Said  the  Court: 

That  Congress  cannot  delegate  legislative 
power  to  the  President  Is  a  principle  univer- 
sally recognized  as  vital  to  the  Integrity  and 
maintenance  of  the  government  ordained  by 
the  Constitution.  Field  v.  Clark,  143  U.S.  649 
(1826). 

That  is  precisely  what  we  have  here.  As 
was  so  well  put  in  the  dissenting  views, 
by  passing  this  bill: 

The  Congress  would  simply  vest  In  the 
President  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
power  to  write  the  loyalty-security  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  spoken  on 
laws  affecting  the  first  amendment,  hold- 
ing that  they  carmot  be  vague  or  over- 
broad. As  the  court  stated  in  a  case 
striking  down  prohibitions  against 
employrient  of  members  of  "Commu- 
nist-Action" organizations  in  defense 
facilities. 

It  has  become  axiomatic  that  "precision  of 
regulation  must  be  the  touchstone  In  an  area 
so  closely  touching  o\u:  most  precious  free- 
doms." NAACP  V.  Button,  371  U.S.  415.  438 
(1983):  see  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State, 
378  U.S.  500,  512-13;  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364 
US.  479,  488  (1960).  United  States  v.  Robel. 
389  U.S.  258,  286  (1967). 

It  is  no  answer  to  suggest,  as  do  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  that  prob- 
lems of  vagueness  and  overbreadth  may 
be  cured  by  administrative  care  in  draw- 
ing regulations.  The  limitations  must  be 
placed  in  the  first  instance  on  the  one 
who  is  to  do  the  Implementing.  Admin- 
istrative discretion  can  be  a  dangerous 
tool,  especially  in  the  delicate  area  gov- 
erned by  the  first  amendment.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  described  well  this 


vice  of  unfettered  executive  branch  dis- 
cretion. Where  such  discretion  exists, 
said  the  Court: 

No  one  can  tell  .  .  .  what  meaning  Is  In- 
tended .  .  .  [They]  will  be  given  meaning 
according  to  the  predilections  of  the  [admin- 
istrator] ...  [to  some  they]  wlU  be  synon- 
ymous with  "radical";  to  other  [they]  wlU 
be  synonymous  with  "communist."  [They] 
can  be  expanded  to  Include  those  who  de- 
part from  the  orthodox  party  line — to  those 
whose  words  and  actions,  though  completely 
loyal,  do  not  conform  to  the  orthodox  view 
on  foreign  or  domestic  policy.  These  flexible 
standards,  which  vary  with  the  mood  or 
political  phllosc^hy  of  the  [administrator] 
are  weapons  which  can  be  made  as  sharp  or 
blunt  as  the  occasion  requires.  Joint  Anti- 
fascist Refugee  Committee  v.  McGrath,  314 
U.S.  123, 174-76  (1961)  (concurring  opinion) . 

Familiarity  with  actions  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  loyalty-security  area 
provides  a  perfect  illustration  of  why  we 
must  enunciate  carefully  the  standards 
to  be  followed.  Executive  Order  No. 
11605,  the  administration's  current  at- 
tempt to  define  those  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions which  ought  to  be  blacklisted,  is  a 
textbook  example  of  constitutionally 
prohibited  vagueness  and  overbreadth. 

The  Executive  order  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  petition  the  SACB 
to  hold  hearings  to  determine  whether 
any  organization  is  "totalitarian.  Fascist, 
Communist,  subversive  or  whether  it  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  unlawfully  advocat- 
ing the  commission  of  acts  of  force  or 
violence  to  deny  others  their  rights  tra- 
der the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  which 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  by  imlawful  means." 

The  range  of  impermissible  conduct 
encompassed  in  the  definitions  of  the 
phrases  quoted  above  boggles  the  mind. 
Not  only  is  advocacy  of  force  or  violence 
included,  but  advocacy  of  "autcicratic" 
government,  of  "rigid  one-party  dicta- 
torships," or  of  a  system  in  which  "con- 
trol is  centered  in  a  single  individual, 
group  or  political  party,  allowing  no 
effective  representation  to  opposing  in- 
dividuals, groups  or  parties  and  provid- 
ing no  practical  opportunity  for  dissent." 
Advocacy  of  support  for  some  of  this 
Nation's  allies,  as  well  as  our  enemies, 
could  come  within  these  standards. 

Although  the  order  specifies  that  the 
forbidden  objectives  must  be  pursued  by 
"unlawful  means,"  those  means  are  not 
defined.  Presumably,  they  can,  and  may 
well,  include  such  crimes  as  parading  or 
demonstrating  without  a  permit,  orga- 
nizing draft  resistance,  burning  a  draft 
card,  illegal  strikes,  violating  injunctions, 
disorderly  conduct,  sjrmbolic  but  harm- 
less acts  of  civil  disobedience,  or  even 
jaywalking. 

The  Executive  order  is  so  vague  and 
overbroad  that  the  committee  report 
on  H.R.  9669  spends  almost  three  full 
pages  on  its  drawbacks  and  deficiencies. 
Moreover,  one  Federal  judge  has  already 
indicated  that  it: 

Raises  constitutional  problems  by  reason 
of  [Its]  vagueness  and  overbreadth  and  the 
resulting  effect  on  the  rights  of  many  gov- 
ernment workers,  present  or  future.  Ameri- 
can Servicemen's  Fund  v.  Mitchell,  C.A.  No. 
1776-71  (January-  10,  1972). 


I  have  described  the  Executive  order  at 
some  length  to  demonstrate  to  you  why 
it  is  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  narrow  its  use  of  the  un- 
fettered power  which  this  bill  would  give 
it.  Unless  its  vagueness,  overbreadth  and 
lack  of  standards  are  cured,  the  Con- 
gress has  no  business  passing  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  set  very  spe- 
cific standards  which  Government  must 
meet  when  trying  to  probe  the  associa- 
tions of  applicants  and  employees. 
Stated  briefiy,  the  first  amendment  pro- 
tects membership  In  all  organizations, 
even  those  with  Ulegal  objectives,  unless 
the  individual  knows  of  the  purpose  and 
shares  a  specific  intent  to  promote  the  il- 
legal purpose.  WhitehiU  v.  Elkins.  389 
U.S.  54  (1967) ,  Keyishan  v.  Board  of  Re- 
gents, 385  U.S.  589  (1967) ;  Elfbrandt  v. 
RusseU.  384  U.S.  11  (1966) ;  Wieman  v. 
Updegratf.  344  U.S.  183  (1952).  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  an  opinion  within  the 
last  six  weeks,  has  restated  its  adherence 
to  these  principles.  Cole  v.  Richardson, 
40  U.S.L.W.  4381  (April  18,  1972) : 

We  have  made  clear  that  neither  federal 
nor  state  governments  may  condition  em- 
ployment on  taking  oaths  which   Impinge 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  respectively,  as  for  ex- 
ample those  relating  to  political  beliefs.  Law 
Students  Research  Council  v.  Wadmond,  401 
U.S.  164  (1971);  Baird  v.  State  Bar  of  Ari- 
zona  401,  U.S.  1  (1971);  Connell  v.  Higgen- 
botham,  403  U.S.  207,  209  (1971);  Marshall. 
J.,   concurring).   Nor   may   employment   be 
conditioned  on  an  oath  that  one  has  not 
engaged,  or  will   not  engage.  In  protected 
speech  activities  such  as  the  following:  criti- 
cizing institutions  of  government;   discuss- 
mg    political    doctrine    that    approves    the 
overthrow  of  certain  forms  of  government; 
and  supporting  candidates  for  political  office. 
Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents.  386  U.S.  589 
(1967);    Raggett    v.    Bullitt,    377    U.S.    360 
(1964);  Cramp  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 368  U.S.  278)    (1961) .  Employment  may 
not  be  conditioned  on  an  oath  denying  past, 
or  abjuring  future,  associatlonal   activities 
within  constitutional  protection;  such  pro- 
tected activities  Include  membership  in  or- 
ganizations  having   Ulegal   purposes  unless 
one  knows  of  the  purpose  and  shares  a  spe- 
cific intent  to  promote  the  illegal  purpose. 
WhitehiU  v.  Elkins.  389  U.S.  54  (1967) :  Keyi- 
shian V.  Board  of  Regents,  supra:  Elfbrandt 
V  Russell.  384  U.S.  11  (1966);  Wieman  v.  Vp- 
degraff,  344  U.S.  183  (1952).  Thus  last  Term 
In   Wadmond  the  Court  sustained   Inquiry 
into  a  bar  applicant's  associatlonal  activities 
only  because  it  was  narrowly  confined  to  or- 
ganizations which  the  Individual  had  known 
to  have  the  purpose  of  violent  overthrow  OS 
the  government  and  whose  purpose  the  In- 
dividual shared.  And,  finally,  an  oath  may 
not  be  so  vague  that  "men  of  common  In- 
telligence must  necessarily  guess  at  Its  mean- 
ing and  differ  as  to  Its  application,  (because 
such  an  oath]  violates  the  first  essential"^ 
due  process  of  law."  Cramp  v.  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  368  U.S..  at  287.  Id  at  4383. 

This  bill  dees  not  by  it.s  terms  violate 
these  standards  because  it  itself  states 
no  stand.iids  at  ell.  But  it  leaves  the 
executive  branch  totally  free  to  violate 
those  standards  in  a  way  which,  as  I  de- 
scribed earlier,  the  individual  will  most 
often  be  powerless  to  prevent.  That  is 
why  if  we  are  to  enact  any  legi.slation 
in  this  area,  it  must  contain  clear  pro- 
hibitions and  mechanisms  for  the  em- 
ployee to  insure  that  his  or  her  constitu- 
tional rights  are  being  observed. 
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This  brings  me  to  H.R.  11120  which 
Congressman  Preyer  has  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  H.R.  9669. 1  believe  this  bill 
is  also  unconstitutional.  I  am  joined  in 
that  view  by  constitutional  scholars  who 
testified  before  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee,  as  well  as  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  expressed  doubts 
about  its  constitutionality  and  concluded 
that  it  woiild  decrease  the  effectiveness 
of  the  current  Federal  employee  security 
program. 

H.R.  11 120  appears  to  create  the  stand- 
ards which  H.R.  9669  lacks.  It  uses  many 
more  words,  but  upon  examination  it 
turns  out  to  give  the  President  just  about 
as  free  a  hand  as  H.R.  9669.  The  heart 
of  the  bill  appears  in  section  6  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  in  determining 
whether  employees  will  in  good  faith  sup- 
port the  Constitution: 

Any  fact  relevant  and  material  to  that  de- 
termination. Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  holding  of  present  or  past  membership 
In,  or  association  with,  organizations  within 
the  United  States  of  the  following  types: 

The  balance  of  section  6  attempts  to 
reproduce  associational  inquiries  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  allowed  for  at- 
torneys. Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Re- 
search Council  V.  Wadmond,  401  U.S.  154 
(1971),  Baird  v.  State  Bar  of  Arizona, 
401  U.S.  1  (1971)  ;  In  re  Stolar.  401  U.S. 
23  (1971). 

The  bill  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  gives 
the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  comply 
with  these  limitations  outlined  in  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  while  actually 
containing  a  vast  loophole.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  have  attempted  to  seize 
on  the  Court's  language  in  Wadmond  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  could 
test  the  applicant's  good  faith  by  certain 
limited  associational  inquiries.  But  that 
language  does  not  authorize  a  departure 
from  the  Supreme  Court  standards  as  set 
forth  earlier  in  the  Cole  case,  requiring 
"knowing  membership  with  a  specific  in- 
tent to  further  illegal  objectives."  The 
"includes,  but  not  limited  to"  language  in 
H.R.  11120,  as  well  as  Its  reference  to 
simple  "membership  or  association"  ex- 
pressly frees  the  President  from  the  very 
Umits  which  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
claim  have  been  carefully  written  into 
it. 

Moreover,  I  see  no  constitutional  basis 
for  a  loyalty  program  as  broad  as  this 
one.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  sanc- 
tioned a  comprehensive  loyalty  program 
for  all  Government  employees  without 
regard  to  the  sensitivity  of  their  posi- 
tions. In  the  1971  cases  concerning  law- 
yers, the  Court  relied  heavUy  on  the  spe- 
cial responsibilities  of  that  profession. 
Indeed,  in  United  States  against  Robel, 
the  Court  struck  down  a  law  prohibiting 
employment  of  Communists  in  a  defense 
plant,  finding  it  a  fatal  flaw  that  it  made 
"irrelevant  that  an  individual  subject  to 
the  penalties — may  occupy  a  nonsensl- 
tive  position."  389  U.S.  at  266.  Lower 
Federal  courts  have  begun  to  issue  such 
rulings.  In  Soltar  v.  Postmaster-General, 
277  F.  Supp.  579  (N.D.Cal.  1967),  the 
Government's  interest  In  requiring  an 
applicant  for  a  Post  Office  job  to  reveal 
his  political  associations  was  found  in- 
sufflciant  to  override  the  first  amend- 


ment rights.  Accord,  Stewart  v.  Wash- 
ington. 301  P.  Supp.  610  (D.D.C.) .  I  be- 
lieve these  courts  correct.  If  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  Robel,  that  of  safe- 
guarding the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  Court  recognized  as 
very  substantial,  was  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify a  sweeping  loyalty  program  there, 
then  certainly,  when  you  consider  the 
massive  assault  on  the  first  amendment, 
there  Is  insufficient  interest  to  establish 
such  a  program  for  every  Federal  em- 
ployee without  regard  to  the  kind  of  job 
he  or  she  holds. 

H.R.  11120  is  a  massive  fraud.  It  pur- 
ports to  protect  constitutional  rights 
while  robbing  them  in  a  wholesale  fash- 
ion. It  must  be  rejected. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  ask  you  to  keep 
the  following  thought  in  mind. 

The  first  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  to  all  our  people  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. These  are  not  simply  abstract 
phrases  to  be  taught  to  students  as  they 
learn  about  our  system  of  Government 
in  school.  The  strength  of  a  democracy, 
as  the  first  amendment  recognizes,  de- 
pends, in  part,  on  the  freedom  which 
people  feel  to  discuss,  debate,  criticize, 
and  oppose  the  policies  and  actions  of 
their  Government.  Both  of  these  bills 
would  shut  off  that  debate,  by  frighten- 
ing individuals  from  joining  groups 
which  advocate  highly  unpopular  views. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  Constitution 
under  which  this  entire  Government 
must  operate  simply  does  not  permit 
people  to  be  penalized  because  of  their 
memberdiip  in  groups  which  advocate 
unpopular  and  offensive  ideas  and  in- 
deed leaves  no  room  for  the  Government 
to  frighten  people  out  of  doing  so. 

As  Senator  Sam  Ervin  said  during  last 
year's  debate  oyer  the  funding  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  "a 
fear  of  freedom"  seems  to  permeate  the 
air  each  time  these  Issues  are  debated. 
We  here  In  the  Congress  must  make  it 
clear  that  the  freedom  embodied  in  the 
first  amendment  is  nothing  to  fear,  but 
a  precious  value  of  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment which  we  have  an  obligation  to 
protect. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJR.  9669 
represents  another  attempt  to  revive  the 
moribimd  SACB.  In  the  21  years  of  its 
existence,  the  SACB's  single  accomplish- 
ment has  been  to  increase  the  load  of  our 
already  overburdened  courts  by  generat- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  constitutional  liti- 
gation. The  total  uselessness  of  the  SACB 
was  brought  out  once  again  when  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  State,  Commerce,  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments came  before  the  House  on  May  18. 
Contained  in  that  bill  was  $450,000  for 
the  SACB,  an  appropriation  I  opposed 
strongly. 

Because  the  Federal  courts  have  held 
most  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  uncon- 
stitutional. Executive  Order  11605  was 
Issued  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  July  7,  1971.  This  Executive 
order  authorizes  the  Oovermnent,  in 
evaluating  the  loyalty  of  its  employees, 
to  consider  "knowing  membership  in,  or 
affiliation  or  sympathetic  association 
with"  any  group  which  is  totalitarian, 


Fascist,  Communist,  subversive,  which 
unlawfully  advocates  force  or  violence  to 
deny  others  their  constitutional  rights, 
or  which  seeks  to  overtluow  the  Govern- 
ment by  unlawful  means.  The  SACB,  un- 
der this  order,  was  given  the  task  of  mak- 
ing a  list  of  such  organizations  to  replace 
the  outdated  Attorney  General's  list. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  order  has 
been  questioned,  and  in  American  Serv- 
icemen's Fund  V.  Mitchell,  C.A.  No.  1776- 
71  (Memorandum  and  Order,  January  10, 
1972).  although  the  district  court  dis- 
missed the  action  as  premature,  it  left 
no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  imconsti- 
tutionallty  of  the  Executive  order.  The 
court  stated: 

•  •  •  the  Order  contains  definitions  gov- 
erning listing  which  appear  on  their  face 
to  raise  constitutional  problems  by  reason 
of  their  vagueness  and  overbreadth  and  the 
resulting  effect  on  the  rights  of  many  Gov- 
ernment workers,  present  or  future. 

The  bill  currently  under  consideration 
is  an  attempt  to  legitimize  this  Executive 
order.  It  represents  yet  another  step  in 
the  effort  to  revive  an  obsolete  piece  of 
Government  machinery.  Yet,  not  only 
does  this  legislation  attempt  to  prop  up 
this  failing  and  uimecessary  Board,  it 
does  so  in  a  manner  which  is  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Board  addi- 
tional duties  by  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  delegate  to  the  SACB  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  healings  and  make  find- 
ings with  respect  to  the  character  of  cer- 
tain organizations  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  suitability  of  persons,  on  loyalty  and 
security  grounds,  for  employment  by  the 
executive  branch. 

This  may  well  constitute  an  unconsti- 
tutional delegation  of  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  executive.  There  are  no  guide- 
lines set  forth  in  this  legislation,  no 
standards  which  would  effectively  cir- 
cumscribe presidential  action  in  this 
area.  The  President  would  be  authorized 
to  create  any  criteria  in  the  desired  "with 
respect  to  the  character  of  relevant  orga- 
nizations." 

We,  in  the  Congress,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  and  vocal  about  the 
need  to  reassert  our  constitutionsJ  au- 
thority in  many  areas  of  national  con- 
cern. Passage  of  this  measure  would  con- 
stitute still  another  instance  of  the  ab- 
dication of  congressional  responsibility  in 
favor  of  the  executive  by  giving  the  Pres- 
ident free  rein  in  determining  which 
associations  represent  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  dangerously 
imdermine  one  of  our  basic  freedoms,  the 
right  to  assemble  freely  without  fear  of 
Governmental  reprisal.  The  designation 
of  "unloyal"  associations  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  Because  the 
provisions  are  so  broad  and  vague,  no 
one  can  predict  with  any  certainty  which 
associations  present  and  future  Presi- 
dent might  deem  "imloyal."  Surely,  this 
is  a  serious  constraint  on  the  funda- 
mental right  of  freedom  of  assembly. 

Moreover,  this  is  an  imwarranted  con- 
straint. The  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  every  cabinet  department 
on  this  bill.  None  of  the  departments' 
spokesmen  mentioned  the  need  for  ex- 
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panded  and  more  elaborate  security  pro- 
cediures. 

This  is  potentially  dangerous  legisla- 
tion At  the  very  least  it  is  unsoimd  and 
repressive.  It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  HJl.  9669  as  amended  by 
the  committee  amendment  does  only 
three  things.  Much  of  the  general  debate 
today  I  fear  has  been  irrelevant  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  H.R.  9669  does  only 
three  things. 

One,  it  changes  the  name  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  the 
Federal  Internal  Security  Board. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  SACB  to  per- 
form the  function  that  used  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Attorney  General.  I  think 
this  is  a  decided  improvemoit.  We  will 
separate  the  prosecuting  function  from 
the  judging  function. 

Third,  it  would  give  the  SACB  or  the 
Federal  Internal  Security  Board  the 
powers  to  carry  out  that  fimction. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  subpena  power. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  the  Federal  In- 
ternal Security  Board  the  power  to  go 
into  court  to  get  its  orders  enforced. 

It  would  also  provide  for  court  re- 
view. That  is  what  H.R.  9669  does,  and 
I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  transfer. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  V/ill  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  does  not  provide  that 
any  Federal  employee  loses  his  job  be- 
cause he  is  on  any  list  of  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  renamed  may  come 
up  with  in  the  future,  does  it? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
section   3(11)    of  the   Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the    words    "Subversive    Activities    Control 
Board"   and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   the 
words  "Federal  Internal  Security  Board". 

(b)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Federal  Internal  Security  Board." 

(c)  The  caption  to  section  12  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  Is 
amended  to  read  "Federal  Internal  Security 
Board". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  13. 
and  section  14  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  shall  apply 
to  proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  Executive  Order  10450,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT   IN  THE   NATURE    OF   A    SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  FRETER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
stitutional Oath   Support  Act." 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  procedures  in  the  executive 
branch  to  Insure  that  the  oath  or  aflBrma- 
tlon  to  support  the  Constitution,  required 
of  Federal  employees  by  law  and  In  pursu- 
ance of  Article  VI,  clause  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  taken  In  good 
faith.  The  procedures  thus  established  are 
Intended  to  provide  a  means  for  assuring 
that  only  such  persons  as  are  loyal  to  the 
Constitution,  disposed  to  defend  and  main- 
tain It  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  committed  to  the  efficient  ex- 
ecution of  their  duties  thereunder,  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

employment  standards 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  establish  ard 
maintain  In  tbe  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  the  Ur.lted  States 
Postal  Service,  an  effective  program  to  in- 
sure that  no  civilian  officer  or  employee 
shall  be  employed  or  retained  in  employ- 
ment In  any  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment thereof  as  to  whom  there  Is 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  such  person  will 
In  good  faith  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

AtiTlIORITY   TO  PRESCRIBE  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
Institute  such  measures  and  prescribe  such 
regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  program  re- 
quired by  section  3  and  otherwise  to  execute 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  (including 
any  Independent  establishment)  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  shall 
make  any  contract  or  agreement  In  contra- 
vention of  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  the  regutatlons  Issued  pursuant 
thereto.  Any  such  contract  or  agreement 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

PREAPPOINTMINT   INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  appointment  of  each  civil- 
ian officer  or  employee  to  any  position  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall  be 
made  subject  to  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
such  person  will  In  good  faith  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  scope 
of  the  Investigation  shall  be  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  an  assessment  as  to  the  degree 
of  adverse  effect  an  occupant  of  the  position 
(by  virtue  of  the  character  and  location  of 
the  position)  could  bring  about  on  the  na- 
tional and  Internal  security,  the  national 
Interest,  and  the  mission  of  the  agency  In 
which  employment  Is  sought,  but  In  no  event 
shall  an  Investigation  Include  less  than  a 
national  agency  check  and  written  Inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  person  under  Investiga- 
tion, and  the  completion  of  questionnaires 
required  by  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to.  or 
employed  in,  any  position  In  the  executive 
branch  prior  to  (1)  the  completion  of  a  na- 
tional agency  check  and  written  Inquiries, 
(2)  the  completion  by  such  person  of  the 
questionnaires  required  by  section  6  of  this 
Act,  and  (3)  a  preliminary  determination 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  results  thereof  that 


there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  that  such 
person  wUl  In  good  faith  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States:  Provided,  liou- 
ever.  That  the  President  may,  by  regulation, 
exempt  foreign  nationals  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  and  may,  for  reasons 
which  he  shall  certify  are  necessary  aad 
compelling  in  the  national  Interest,  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  limited  number  or 
class  of  persons  for  employment  prior  to 
completion  of  the  Investigation  required  by 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Persons  delegated  to  make  evaluations 
of  the  reports  and  results  of  Investigations 
shall  be  specially  trained  and  qualified  for 
their  duties,  and  shall  be  knowledgeable  by 
reason  of  study,  training,  or  experience  on 
the  subject  of  the  origin  and  history  of  sub- 
versive organizations,  their  diversity,  ideolo- 
gies, leadersiilp,  and  semantics,  their  orga- 
nizational, recruitment,  and  Indoctrination 
techniques  and  practices,  their  propaganda, 
agitation,  and  conflict  doctrines,  their  strat- 
egies and  tactics. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  INQUIRT 

Sec  C.  (a)  In  determining  whether  any 
person  seeking  or  holding  employment  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  in 
good  faith  support  the  Constitution,  the  Pres- 
ident may  consider  any  fact  relevant  and  ma- 
terial to  that  determination,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  holding  of  present  or 
past  membership  in,  or  association  with, 
organizations  within  the  United  States  of 
the  following  types: 

(1)  organizations  of  whatsoever  descrip- 
tion which  have  as  a  purpose  or  objective  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  by  force,  violence,  or 
any  unlawful  means; 

(2)  organizations  which  advocate,  teach,  or 
urge,  as  a  principle  to  be  translated  into  ac- 
tion,' the  propriety  or  necessity  of  armed  re- 
sistance or  resistance  by  force  to  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  pro- 
priety or  necessity  of  assisting  or  engaging 
in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  organizations  which  have  been  orga- 
nized, or  which  are  substantially  controlled, 
by  one  or  more  organizations,  or  members 
of  one  or  more  organizations,  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
and  which  operate  directly  or  Indirectly  In 
support  of  the  purpose,  objective,  advocacy, 
or  teaching  of  organizations  described  in  the 
aforesaid  paragraphs. 

(b)  All  applicants  for  employment  in  the 
executive  branch  shaU  be  required  to  com- 
plete a  questionnaire  in  writing  In  response 
to  the  following  questions: 

"(1)  (A)  Have  you  ever  organized  or  helped 
to  organize  or  become  a  member  of  any  or- 
ganization or  group  of  persons  which,  during 
the  period  of  your  membership  or  association, 
you  knew  was  advocating  or  teaching  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  should  be  overthrown  or  over- 
turned by  force,  violence,  or  any  unlawful 
means?  (If  your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
state  the  facts  below.) 

"(B)  If  your  answer  to  question  (1)  (A)  Is 
In  the  affirmative,  did  you,  during  the  period 
of  such  membership  or  association,  have  the 
specific  Intent  to  further  the  aims  of  such 
organization  or  group  of  persons  to  over- 
throw or  overturn  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  by  force,  vio- 
lence, or  any  unlawful  means? 

"(2)  (A)  Is  thwe  any  reason  why  you  can- 
not take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  afllrma- 
tlon  that  you  wlU  support  the  (institution 
of  the  United  States?  (If  there  is.  explain.) 

"  (B)  Can  you  conscientiously,  and  do  you, 
affirm  that  you  are,  without  any  mental  res- 
ervations, loyal  to  and  ready  to  support  the 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States?" 

(c)   In  addition  to  such  general  inquiry 
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with  respect  to  membership  In,  and  associ- 
ation with,  organizations  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  each  applicant 
for  employment  In  the  executive  branch  shall 
be  required  to  complete  a  questionnaire  In 
writing  with  respect  to  past  or  present  mem- 
bership In,  or  association  with,  such  spe- 
cifically named  organizations  as  are  relevant 
to  the  applicant's  age  group  and  have  been 
determined  by  the  Federal  Employee  Secu- 
rity and  Appeals  Commission,  established 
ptu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be 
of  the  types  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  Nothing  conUined  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
making  inquiry  of  any  person  seeking  or 
holding  employment  in  the  Government  with 
respect  to  his  membership  in,  or  association 
with,  organizations  hitherto  designated  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10450. 

FEDERAL   EMPLOYEE   SECURITT    AND   APPEALS 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  commission  is  hereby  cre- 
ated and  established,  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Employee  Security  and  Appeals  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  also  referred  to  as  the 
Commission) ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
commlsloners,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  three  com- 
missioners shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  All  persons  appointed  as  com- 
missioners shall  be  trained  in  the  profession 
of  law,  admitted  to  practice  before  the  bar 
of  any  Federal  district  court,  or  of  the 
highest  court  of  any  State,  and  shall  be 
knowledgeable  by  reason  of  study,  training,  or 
experience  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  subversive  organizations,  their  di- 
versity, ideologies,  leadership,  and  semantics, 
their  organizational,  recruitment,  and  indoc- 
trination techniques  and  practices,  their 
propaganda,  agitation,  and  conflict  doctrines, 
their  strategies  and  tactics. 

(b)  The  first  commissioners  appointed  shall 
continue  in  office  for  terms  of  three,  foxir. 
five,  six,  and  seven  years,  respectively,  the 
term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that  any  per- 
son chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  com- 
missioner whom  he  shall  succeed.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  a  commissioner 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified.  The  President  shall  choose  a  chair- 
man from  the  Commission's  membership. 
Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment.  No  commissioner 
shall  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment.  Any  commissioner  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(c)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  have  an  official 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed.  The 
principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
In  the  city  of  Washington,  but  it  may  meet 
and  exercise  its  powers  at  any  other  place. 
Three  members  of  the  Commlslon  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  A  vacancy  In  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  re- 
maining commissioners  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
classification  acts,  the  Commission  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  chief 
clerk  and  such  examiners  and  other  em- 
ployees as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  Its 
duties. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions  and 
duties.  The  Commission  may,  by  one  or  more 
of  Its  members,  or  by  such  examiners  as  It 
may  designate,  prosecute  any  inquiry  neces- 
sary to  its  duties  in  any  part  of  the  United 
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states.  Examiners  designated  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  possess  the  same  training  and 
knowledge  as  required  In  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  stating  In 
detail  the  work  It  has  performed,  the  names, 
salaries,  and  duties  of  all  employees  of  the 
Commission,  and  an  account  of  all  moneys  It 
has  disbursed. 

rtTNCnON    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  and  author- 
ity of  the  Commission —  ' 

(1)  upon  appUcation  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  such  other  person  or  persons 
as  the  President  may  authorize,  to  make  de- 
termination whether  an  organization  Is  of 
any  of  the  types  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6  of  this  Act; 

(2)  upon  application  made  by  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  In  the  executive 
branch,  to  make  determination  whether  an 
organization  Is  of  any  of  the  types  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  of  section  6,  in  cases  in 
which  this  question  is  a  controverted  fact  In 
issue  (not  previously  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission) in  any  agency  proceeding  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  or  other  act  or  executive  order; 

(3)  upon  application  made  by  an  organiza- 
tion for  a  determination  that  such  organiza- 
tion is  no  longer  of  the  type  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  application;  and 

(4)  upon  application  made  by  any  individ- 
ual, other  than  an  individual  holding  a  posi- 
tion to  which  this  paragraph  has  been  made 
Inapplicable  by  section  13(b),  who  has  been 
dismissed  from  employment  in  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  such  individual  in  good  faith  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  on  other  loyalty  or  security  grounds,  to 
receive,  hear,  and  determine  his  appeal  from 
any  such  adverse  decision,  under  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Upon  application  being  made  by  any 
party  In  Interest  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  after 
notice  and  hearing  shaU  make  a  report  in 
writing  and  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  parties 
to  the  action  an  order  setting  forth  its  de- 
termination of  the  issue  with  respect  to 
which  the  application  is  made.  A  record  open 
to  the  public  shall  be  maintained  of  all  pro- 
ceedings, and  copies  of  all  such  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  person  upon  request  and  upon  payment 
of  the  reasonable  costs  thereof  as  then  cur- 
rently fixed  by  the  Commission:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  record  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  proceedings  to  which  members  of 
the  general  public  have  been  denied  access 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
may  be  closed  to  the  general  public  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  and  upon 
such  limitations  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine. 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  by  one  or  more 
of  Its  members,  or  by  such  examiners  as  It 
may  designate,  hold  hearings,  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses 
and  receive  evidence  at  any  place  In  the 
United  States,  and  may  require  by  subpoena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  ijooks,  papers,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  and  other  records 
deemed  relevant  to  the  matter  under  In- 
quiry. Each  party  to  any  evidential  hearing 
conducted  by  the  Commission  shall  have  the 
right  to  the  assistance  of  counsel,  to  offer 
oral  and  documentary  evidence,  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  The  testimony  and  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  recorded  and  transcribed 
by  persons  designated  by  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 


mission. Proceedings  shall  be  conducted 
promptly.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
such  rules  and  practices  as  shall  provide  for 
the  expeditious  performance  of  Its  duties. 

(d)  All  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  public:  Provided,  however. 
That  members  of  the  general  public  may  be 
denied  access  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  proceedings  and  hearings  conducted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  except  In  cases  where  the  indi- 
vidual affected  makes  demand  for  a  public 
hearing. 

(e)  Where  an  organization  declines  or  fails 
to  appear  at  a  hearing  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Commission  In  proceedings  Initiated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  neverthe- 
less proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  Issues,  and  enter  such 
order  as  shall  be  Just  and  appropriate.  A  dis- 
solution of  any  organization  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  filing  of  any  application  for  a 
determination  of  its  character  under  such 
paragraph  shaU  not  moot  or  abate  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  Commission  shall  receive 
evidence  and  proceed  to  a  determination  of 
issues:  Provided,  however.  That  if  the  Com- 
mission shall  find  such  organization  to  be 
of  the  type  alleged  as  of  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  such  application,  and  prior  to  its 
alleged  dissolution,  and  shall  find  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  organization  has  in  fact 
occurred,  the  Commission  shall  enter  an 
order  determining  such  organization  to  be 
of  the  type  alleged,  and  shall  make  a  finding 
of  the  fact  and  date  of  its  dissolution. 

(f )  No  application  shall  l>e  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  more  than  once  in 
each  calendar  year.  The  application  shall  be 
filed  in  such  detaU  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Commission  shall  by  regulation  prescritw. 
Upon  faUure  of  any  organization  to  appear 
at  a  hearing  accorded  to  It  in  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  said  paragraph  (3) ,  the  Com- 
mission may  forthwith,  and  without  further 
proceedings,  enter  an  order  dismissing  the 
application. 

COMPULSORY    PROCESS    AND    IMMtJNITy    OF 
WITNESSES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subpoenas  may  be  authorized, 
signed,  and  Issued  by  any  member  of  the 
Commission  or  any  duly  authorized  ex- 
aminer. Subpoenas  shall  be  Issued  upon  re- 
quest of  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  and  upon 
a  statement  or  showing  of  general  relevance 
and  scope  of  the  evidence  sought.  The  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of 
documentary  evidence  may  be  required  from 
any  place  In  the  United  States,  and  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  fees  and  mileage  In 
amounts  authorized  to  be  paid  to  witnesses 
In  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  case  of  disobedience  of  a  subpoena, 
the  Commission  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence.  Any 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  in- 
quiry Is  carried  on  may.  In  the  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued 
to  any  person,  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  (and  to  produce  documen- 
tary evidence,  if  so  ordered)  and  give  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  matter  in  question;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof.  All  process  in  any  such  case 
may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district  whereof 
such  person  is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever 
he  may  be  found. 

(c)  No  person,  on  the  ground  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him,  or  subject  him  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  shall  be  excused  from 
testifying    or    producing    documentary    evi- 
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dence;  but  no  natural  person  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted or  subject  to  any  penalty  or  forfei- 
ture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is  com- 
pelled, after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify,  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
before  the  Commission  In  obedience  to  a  sub- 
poena Issued  by  It:  Provided,  That  no  natural 
person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  In  so  testifying. 

MISBEHAVIOR  AT  HEARINGS 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  who,  in  the  course  of 
any  hearing  before  the  Commission,  any 
member  thereof,  or  any  examiner  designated 
thereby,  shall  misbehave  In  their  presence  or 
so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  hearing  or 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  guUty  of  an  offense,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  shall  be  pimlshed  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 
Whenever  a  statement  of  fact  constituting 
such  misbehavior  is  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  appropriate  United  States  attor- 
ney. It  shall  be  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  grand  Jury  for  Its  action. 

JTTDICIAL  KXVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  party  aggrieved  by  any 
order  entered  by  the  Commission  determin- 
ing any  organization  to  be  of  the  type  set 
forth  In  section  6,  or  affirming  the  denial  or 
dismissal  of  employment  of  any  appellant 
before  the  Commission,,  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  by  filing  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  serv- 
ice upon  it  of  such  order,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  the 
Commission  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  by  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  petition  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Commission;  but  the  court  may  in  Its  dis- 
cretion and  upon  its  own  motion  transfer 
any  action  so  commenced  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in the  petitioner  resides.  The  findings  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  concluBlve. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  subjected  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  certiorari,  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  taking  of  any  i^peal,  or  the  mak- 
ing of  any  t^plication  for  or  grant  of  cer- 
tiorari, as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  not  operate  as  a  supersedeas, 
nor  shall  the  operation  or  effect  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Commission  from  which  ap- 
peal Is  taken  or  review  sought  be  stayed  by 
any  court  pending  final  disposition  of  the 
appeal,  review,  or  any  remand. 

PRIOR  EXHA-CSTION  OF  AOMINISTBATIVK 
REMEDIES 

Sec.  12.  No  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  any  restraining  or- 
der or  temporary  or  permanent  Injunction  to 
question  the  authority,  function,  practice,  or 
process  of  the  Commission,  any  commission- 
er, any  examiner  designated  by  It,  the  At- 
torney General,  or  such  other  person  as  the 
President  may  designate,  and  their  agents, 
and  no  such  court  shtUl  have  Jurisdiction  of 
any  action  or  proceeding  on  the  complaint 
of  any  person  adversely  affected  by  the  en- 
forcement, execution,  or  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  except  after  exhaus- 
tion of  the  administrative  or  other  remedies 
authorized  or  provided  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


HEARINGS  ON  DISMISSALS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Individuals  In  the  civil  service 
whose  removal  or  suspension  without  pay  Is 
sought  on  the  ground  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  any  such  Individual  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  shall  be  accorded  the 
benefits  of  such  notice  and  hearings  as  are 
accorded  by  law  and  regulation  to  individuals 
In  the  competitive  service:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  determination  adverse  to  any 
such  individual  shall  be  subject  to  review  on 
application  to  the  Federal  Employee  Security 
and  Appeals  Commission  as  provided  In  par- 
agraph (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  8. 

(b)  Neither  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
nor  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8.  shall  be  applicable  to  Individuals 
holding  positions  to  which  appointments  are 
made  by  nomination  for  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  or  to  individuals  holding  employment 
In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  National  Se- 
curity Agency. 

LAWS  REPXALZO  AND  AMENDED 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  Is  repealed. 

(b)  CUuse  (92)  of  section  5316  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 
( 1 )  by  striking  the  words  "Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board",  and  (2)  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Federal  Employee  Secvirlty 
and  Appeals  Commission". 

(c)  Section  7311  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  and  (2). 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  410  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5),  (2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "and",  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subsection 
the  following:  "(7)  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitutional  Oath  Support  Act." 

SEPARABILITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

Sec  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

DPRIATION 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  (Employee  Security  and 
Appeals  C<Mnmlsslon\  the  unexi>ended 
amounts  hitherto  appropriated  for  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  use  of  th^  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 


Mr.  PREYER/Of  North  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  readi^).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  cqhsent  that  the  smiendment 
in  the  natiu^  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sideredtK-read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  dlflScult  to  deal  with 
something  as  complex  as  this  in  5  min- 
utes. However,  I  shall  principally  try  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  raised  about 
the  bUl. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  a  cru- 
sader in  this  area.  I  did  not  seek  my  ap- 
pointment on  this  committee  or  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee. 

So,  I  have  approached  this  whole  ques- 
tion as  a  Job  to  do.  I  have  tried  to  come 
up  with  the  best-balanced  program  be- 
tween national  security  and  personal  lib- 


erty that  I  have  been  able  to  achieve.  I 
think  Chairman  Ichord  agreed  that  there 
may  be  some  better  suggestions  than  we 
have  right  now. 

First,  on  the  subject  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  in 
his  "Dear  Colleague  letter,"  I  do  not  think 
we  should  allow  this  to  alarm  us  too 
much.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  says  for 
one  thing  that  our  amendment  would  re- 
peal a  number  of  existing  laws,  and  that 
is  true.  However,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  everyone  of  those  laws  which 
this  repeals,  all  were  duplicated  by  laws 
on  the  books,  or  they  are  laws  which  have 
been  voided  by  Supreme  Court  decision, 
or  they  are  laws  which  have  never  been 
enforced,  and  evidently  treated  as  "dead 
letters"  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  is  a  memorandum  which  has 
been  inserted  into  the  Record  on  this 
subject  at  page  19077.  I  agree  that  a  lot 
of  that  deadwood  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Nothing  substantive  has  been  changed. 

Second,  his  "Dear  Colleague  letter" 
presumes  to  say  that  if  this  amendment 
is  held  unconstitutional,  then  the  whole 
security  program  would  fall.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  the  case. 

The  President  has  inherent  authority 
to  maintain  a  security  program.  He  can 
do  what  is  necessary.  This  amendment 
does  not  disrupt  Executive  Order  10450. 
It  Just  says  that  there  is  a  minimum  of 
what  you  have  to  do,  and  that  Executive 
order  can  be  easily  modified  to  fit  in 
with  our  amendment. 

Third,  Is  the  question  of  repealing  the 
findings  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol with  reference  to  Russian  Com- 
munists. Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  repeal 
that,  for  this  reason.  The  purpose  of 
our  amendment  is  to  enact  leg^lation 
to  screen  for  employment  without  en- 
gaging in  characterization  of  shifting 
organizations. 

Mr.  KTHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  do  not  wish  to 
interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  I  think  the 
Members  ^il\  not  object  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  additional  time. 

I  wanted  to  elaborate  upon  the  point 
brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  in  regard  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
it  would  repeal  several  provisions  now 
in  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act. 

For  example,  is  it  not  true,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  that 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  prohibits  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  from  holding  Federal  em- 
ployment?    

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  it  is  also  true,  is  it 
not,  I  woiUd  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  that  that  specific  ques- 
tion hits  never  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  it  not  also  true,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  that  present  departments  of 
the  Government  have  members,  known 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
their  employment? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  further  correct. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  So  what  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  repealing  by  this 
substitute  is  an  act  that  has  not  been 
enforced,  and  is  not  being  enforced  by 
the  present  administration? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

I  do  not  see  where  much  is  lost  by  re- 
pealing the  recitation  of  the  1950  cold 
war  history,  which  does  not  really  apply 
to  the  world  pluralistic  communism  we 
have  today  at  this  particular  moment 
in  our  history. 

This  is  a  bill  dealing  with  legislation, 
not  dealing  with  a  series  of  facts. 

Finally,  to  address  generally  the  ques- 
tion that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  raised,  whether  mere 
inquiry  into  membership  would  dis- 
criminate against  a  persons  employ- 
ment? That  is,  would  the  interviewer 
make  sure  that  the  person  was  an  active 
and  knowing  member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  PREYER 
of  North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
answer  to  that  question,  I  think,  the 
legal  answer,  is  in  its  judicial  review, 
and  you  must  coimt  on  that  as  keeping 
the  agency  and  the  hearings  honest.  But 
beyond  that  I  think  we  have  to  have 
some  sort  of  inquiry  of  this  kind. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  Now,  there  are  all  sorts 
of  Black  Panthers.  There  is  the  Black 
Panther  who  joins  through  highly 
idealistic  motives  to  help  his  black  neigh- 
borhood, and  views  it  in  terms  of  a 
breakfast  program.  So  that,  I  do  not 
think,  you  would  want  to  bar  that  kind 
of  a  Black  Panther  from  employment  in 
the  government. 

There  is  also  the  revolutionary  kind  of 
Black  Panther,  and  you  do  want  to  bar 
that  man.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
answer  that  question  unless  you  allow 
some  kind  of  flexibility  in  it.  We  cannot 
look  inside  a  man's  mind  and  see  what  Is 
his  intent,  you  have  to  judge  by  his  acts. 
And  if  he  joins  the  Communist  Party 
he  does  it  of  his  own  free  will.  Nobody 
forces  him  to  do  it. 

So  what  we  are  driving  at  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  he  any  gross  invasion  of  a 
person's  privacy  to  ask  and  to  Inquire, 
"Were  you  really  a  Communist?  Or  was 
that  a  mistake  of  your  youth,  and  are 
there  reasons  why  you  should  be 
excused?" 

In  an  imperfect  world  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  do  any  better  than  that  as 
far  as  protecting  people's  privacy. 

So  that  I  think  the  amendment  is  an 
effort  to  try  to  strike  a  balance  between 
personal  freedom  and  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
Eigainst  the  amendment — which  Is  tic- 
tually  the  bill,  H.R.  11120. 1  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  and  good  Intent  of  Its 
sponsors  but  I  want  to  point  out  that, 
ofter  being  introduced,  this  bill  was  re- 
ferred to,  but  failed  to  win  approval  of, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Securit-y. 


This  amendment  v.'ould  repeal  in  its 
entirety  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  a  statute  which  con- 
tains 20-odd  provisions  in  the  security 
area. 

The  Supreme  Court,  referring  to  the 
congressional  findings  about  the  nature, 
strategy,  and  tactics  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  found  in  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act,  has  stated: 

They  are  the  product  of  extensive  Investi- 
gation by  Committees  of  Congress  over  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half.  .  .  .  We  certainly 
cannot  dismiss  them  as  unfounded  or  Irra- 
tional Imaginings. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the 
more  than  a  score  of  criminal  and  otiier 
provisions  in  the  statute.  They  were  en- 
acted because  "extensive  investigation  by 
Committees  of  Congress,"  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  revealed  their  need.  Each 
one  of  them  was  designed  to  cope  with 
a  known  form  of  Communist  subversion 
that  had  been  documented  in  hearings 
and  reports  of  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists of  today  have  abandoned  these 
specific  tactics  and  activities.  Therefore 
the  statute  is  still  needed  and  there  is 
no  basis  for  repealing  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  loyalty-security 
program  and  the  administration  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  Not 
one  of  the  many  Government  attorneys 
and  security  oflacials  who  testified  in 
these  hearings  urged  or  supported  repeal 
of  the  statute.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice strongly  opposed  enactment  of  this 
amendment — H.R.  11120 — to  repeal  it. 

Why? 

The  Department  representative  point- 
ed out,  for  example,  that  it  would  repeal 
a  section  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  which  is  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Section  of 
the  Internal  Security  Division  of  the  De- 
partment to  be  "one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive weapons  in  the  enforcement  of"  that 
statute. 

What  would  this  amendment  substi- 
tute in  place  of  that  section?  Nothing. 
It  would  simply  create  another  gap  in 
our  security. 

The  Department  also  pointed  out  that 
this  proposal  would  repeal  a  statute  de- 
signed to  protect  classified  Government 
information  from  enemy  agents,  a  stat- 
ute under  which  a  former  State  Depart- 
ment official  in  Poland,  Irving  Scarbeck, 
was  successfully  prosecuted  for  giving 
Government  secrets  to  a  Communist 
agent,  a  statute,  I  might  add,  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

What  would  this  amendment  substi- 
tute for  this  provision?  Nothing. 

The  Justice  Department  representative 
pointed  out,  in  addition,  that  this  meas- 
ure would  repeal  the  statute  under  which 
Daniel  Ellsberg  has  been  indicted  for 
making  the  Pentagon  papers  available  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other  enemies 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  everyone 
else  in  the  world. 

It  would  repeal  a  statute  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  willfully  violate  orders 
designed  to  protect  defense  weapons  and 
facilities  from  sabotage  and  other  sub- 
versive actions. 

It  would  replace  the  present  personnel 


security  standard  that  employment  must 
be  "clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests 
of  the  national  security"  with  a  new 
standard  which,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice states,  compares  unfavorably  with 
the  present  one  because  it  is  based  on  a 
person's  subjective  Intentions.  An  ap- 
plicant for  employment  will  swear  to 
support  the  Constitution  "in  good 
faith"— his  good  faith.  But  what  faith  is 
that? — faith  a  la  Mao,  or  Stalin,  or  Cas- 
tro, or  Brezhnev?  Do  we  want  the  "good 
faith"  of  the  Weathermen  or  the  Black 
Panthers  to  be  the  standard  for  Govern- 
ment employment? 

What  would  this  measure  do  to  the  At- 
torney General's  list,  for  30  years  the 
yardstick  in  weighing  a  person's  fitness 
for  a  Government  position?  It  would 
eliminate  from  the  list  the  following  clas- 
sifications of  organizations — "Fascist," 
"Communist,"  "totalitarian,"  and  "sub- 
versive." 

Today,  a  person  is  not  eligible  for  a 
Government  Job  if  he  is  knowingly  and 
purposefully  affiliated  with  such  groups. 
If  this  measure  were  adopted,  however, 
members  of  such  groups  would  have  en- 
tree into  the  Government  service  to  car- 
ry out  their  subversive  aims  from  with- 
in— imless  the  Government  could  prove 
that  the  organization,  in  addition  to 
being  fascist,  totalitarian,  and  so  forth, 
also  advocated  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, rebellion  or  insurrection  against 
its  authority,  armed  or  forceful  resist- 
ance to  the  execution  of  its  laws,  or  was 
actually  controlled  by  such  groups  or 
their  mei  ibers. 

Anyone  familiar  with  present-day  sub- 
version knows  that  there  are  many  Com- 
munist and  subversive  groups  function- 
ing today  which  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  such  a  program.  There  could  be 
any  number  of  Fascist,  Nazi,  and  other 
totalitarian  groups  of  this  kind  function- 
ing tomorrow.  But,  under  the  standard 
provided  in  this  measure,  none  of  them 
could  be  placed  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  and  we  could  well  end  up  with 
a  Government  riddled  with  adherents  of 
subversive  alien  ideologies.  Is  this  what 
we  want? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mi:.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  does  the  present 
atmosphere  at  the  top  policy  levels  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  reflect  in  any  way 
a  need  for  the  bill  presently  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ZION.  Certainly,  not— certainly 
not. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Why  not? 

Mr.  ZION.  Because  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  although  the  President  is  making 
really  good  moves  and  in  good  faith — 
what  is  considered  good  faith  by  one  na- 
tion or  one  group  of  individuals  would 
not  be  considered  good  faith  by  others. 

For  example,  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, and  this  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  may  well  swear  to  support  the 
constitution  "in  good  faith."  But  it  is 
his  faith.  And  what  faith  is  that?  Is  it 
the  faith  of  Mao?  Is  It  the  faith  of 
Stalin?  Or  the  faith  of  Castro  or 
Brezhnev? 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  need  for  a  continuing 
function  of  this  type  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  communism  or  the 
Communist  Party? 

Mr.  ZION.  Certainly.  There  are  many 
other  grouiis,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  There  are  many  organi- 
zations that  have  as  an  objective  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  or  acts  of 
violence  that  are  not  related  to  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  ZION.  There  are.  Indeed,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  well 
knows  in  his  former  capacity.  He  has  wit- 
nessed such  groups  as  a  former  State  at- 
torney general  and  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorney's  General 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  argued  by  proponents  of 
this  measure  that  some  of  the  statutes  it 
would  repeal  are  "essentially  duplicated" 
in  other  statutes.  This  is  like  arguing 
that  we  can  repeal  our  kidnaping  laws 
because  they  are  "essentially  duplicated" 
in  theft  and  robbery  laws  and  kidnaping 
is  no  more  than  stealing,  so  it  would  not 
matter  at  all.  Tlie  argument  is  uncon- 
vincing for  obvious  reasons. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
there  are  no  other  statutes  which  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  statutes  this  amendment 
would  repeal  do,  and  real  gaps  in  our  se- 
curity will  be  created  by  its  enactment. 

They  have  also  argued,  for  example, 
that  no  harm  would  be  done  because 
there  has  never  been  a  prosecution  un- 
der some  of  the  statutes  they  would  re- 
peal. They  cite,  as  one  example,  section 
5  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act,  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
dfficials  or  employees  of  the  Government 
to  make  financial  contributions  to  the 
Communist  Party.  They  have  written  "it 
would  appear  that  this  provision  is  not 
enforceable,  nor  is  it  being  enforced.  It 
is  a  fact  of  significance  that  no  prosecu- 
tion has  been  instituted"  under  this  pro- 
vision since  its  1950  enactment. 

Such  reasoning  is  thoroughly  specious. 
Can  any  supporter  of  this  amendment 
name  a  single  Government  official  or  em- 
ployee who  has  made  financisd  contribu- 
tions to  the  Communist  Party,  who  there- 
fore should  have  been  prosecuted  under 
the  statute,  but  has  not  been?  I  wait  for 
an  Emswer. 

Logic  indicates  that  the  very  opposite 
of  their  claim  about  this  provision  is  true. 
Namely,  that  it  ha?  been  100  percent  ef- 
fective. With  this  statute  in  effect,  the 
few  people  in  Government  employment 
who  may  wish  to  make  contributions  to 
the  Commimist  Party  have  been  afraid 
to  do  so.  They  know  of  this  statute,  they 
are  afraid  to  violate  it,  to  risk  the  chance 
of  a  fine  and  term  in  prison.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  "preventive  medicine" 
in  law.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that 
tills  statute  has  been  completely  success- 
ful as  a  deterrent,  drying  up  all  contri- 
butions to  the  Communist  Party  from 
Government  employees. 

Repealing  this  statute  now — and  that 
is  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do — would 
be  just  like  saying  to  all  officials  and  em- 


ployees of  the  Government:  "As  far  as 
we,  the  Congress,  are  concerned,  it  is 
perfectly  OK  for  you  to  help  the  Com- 
munist Party  financially.  Go  ahead  and 
do  it.  We've  had  a  law  against  it,  but  we 
see  no  need  for  it  or  use  in  it,  and  have 
decided  to  repeal  it." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion, 
and  a  number  of  publications  and  col- 
luinists,  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Justice,  have  opposed  and  criticized  this 
measure. 

We  have  every  reason  to  vote  for  its 
defeat. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  the  chairmEin  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity, has  done  the  country  a  great  serv- 
ice in  bringing  before  the  House  these 
important  issues  which  require  our  ac- 
tion. The  question  of  the  retention  of  the 
Subversiv2  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
has  become  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy by  reason  of  the  failures  in  its  en- 
forcement. The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  established  by  the  act, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  adverse 
comment  by  reason  of  the  failures  of  its 
workload. 

We,  therefore,  have  before  us  a  most 
serious  issue  whether  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  shoiild  be  re- 
pealed, or  whether  it  should  be  retained 
and  some  means  taken  to  revitalize  the 
Board.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  public 
funds  are  not  wasted  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, to  see  that  important  programs  in 
the  interest  of  oiur  national  security  are 
not  neglected. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  in  its  wis- 
dom— and  I  compliment  its  chairman, 
the  distlngtilshed  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  members — has  given  us 
the  opportunity  to  meet  this  issue 
squarely  and  by  providing  alternative 
routes  toward  its  solution. 

The  bill,  H.R.  9669,  would  continue  the 
existence  of  the  act  and  the  Board  which 
it  established.  It  would  not,  however,  ex- 
pand the  present  enforcement— or  lack 
of  enforcement — of  that  act,  but  it  would 
delegate  an  additional  function  to  the 
Board  in  connection  with  the  present 
civilian  employee  loyalty  and  security 
program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  H.R. 
11120 — known  as  the  Ichord-Preyer 
bill — would  abolish  the  Board,  but 
would  establish  in  its  place  a  Federal 
Employee  Security  and  Appeals  Com- 
mission, together  with  a  comprehensive 
loyalty  program.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  both  approaches. 

I  only  recently  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
and  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  committee  action  on 
these  measures;  but  I  fully  support  the 
chairman  and  I  want  to  compliment  him 
and  the  other  members  for  their  thor- 
ough and  objective  approach  to  the  is- 
sues. I  also  want  to  express  my  regard 
for  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, whose  subcommittee  has  conducted 
a  most  Intensive  examination  of  the  is- 
sues with  which  we  are  faced  today. 


The  time  for  taking  a  cold,  hard  look 
at  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Beard  is  long  overdue.  H.R.  11120  sure- 
ly will  not  solve  all  problems  for  all  time 
in  the  field  of  employee  security,  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  offer  a  far  greater 
prospect  for  improvement  over  the  ex- 
isting situation  than  H.R.  9669.  There- 
fore, I  intend  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  amendment  which 
would  substitute  H.R.  11120. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  supported  the  rule  mak- 
mg  H.R.  11120  in  order,  because  I  think 
it  does  pertain  to  matters  which  should 
be  discussed  by  this  body.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
However,  I  am  not  pushing  the  same.  My 
position  is  very  pragmatic.  First,  I  think 
that  H.R.  11120  is  a  superior  approach, 
but  it  does  not  have  any  constituency. 
In  fact,  the  extreme  left  wing,  the  Com- 
mittee Against  Repressive  Legislation 
has  put  out  several  circulars  against  this 
"atrocious"  act,  HJl.  11120.  Some  of  my 
more  conservative  friends  and  those  of 
the  right  ai-e  opposed  to  it,  because  it 
repeals  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  and  abolishes  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  Nevertheless,  I 
still  consider  it  a  superior  approach,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  has  any  chance  of  sur- 
viving the  legislative  hurdles. 

I  do  feel,  since  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
measure,  constrained  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  a  circular 
letter,  I  believe,  has  been  quite  harsh  in 
regard  to  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  11120  when 
he  states  that  it  would  eliminate  certain 
laws.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  those  measures  which 
the  gentleman  states  in  his  circular  let- 
ter would  be  eliminated  are  either  al- 
ready dupUcated  in  title  18,  or  they  have 
been  voided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  or  the  administration 
is  not  enforcing  those  provisions. 

For  example,  let  a."  look  at  the  first 
provision  he  says  w^aid  be  eliminated. 
I  read  the  same:  Rrst,  for  anyone  to 
knowingly  combine,  conspire  or  agree 
with  another  person  or  persons  to  per- 
form action  which  would  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  establishment  in  the 
United  States  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. 

1  would  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  this  provision  was  imdoubtedly 
voided  by  the  decision  of  Baggett  against 
Bullitt.  In  any  event  there  has  never  been 
a  prosecution  under  that  vague  provision. 
My  position  is  that  we  should  either  fish 
or  cut  bait.  We  should  either  enforce  the 
law  or  take  it  off  the  books. 

Let  us  go  on  to  No.  2.  For  officials  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
municate classified  security  information 
to  representatives  of  agents  of  foreign 
governments — that  offense  is  duplicated. 
It  is  already  covered  under  the  espionage 
statutes  of  title  18. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  at  this  piolnt. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  point  out  in 
all  fairness  that  the  statute  he  says  this 
duplicates  relates  only  to  matters  of  de- 
fense, where  this  refers  to  classified  other 
security  information  also.  Is  that  not  ac- 
curate? There  is  a  difference  between 
these  and  defense  secrets. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  is  my  position,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that 
title  18  also  covers  matters  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  does  not  refer  only 
to  defense.  This  refers  to  classified  infor- 
mation. There  is  a  big  difference  between 
classified  security  information  and  infor- 
mation only  in  the  area  of  defense.  I  will 
agree  there  is  a  disagreement  as  to  what 
is  repealed  tmd  what  is  not  repealed,  and 
this  is  an  example. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  us  go  on  to  Nos.  4 
and  5,  and  they  are  practically  the  same. 
Take  the  fifth  one. 

For  Commimist  Party  members  and 
members  found  to  be  Communist  fronts 
by  the  SACB  to  hold  government  posi- 
tions— that  is  under  section  5(a)  ( 1 )  (B) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
section  that  has  not  been  enforced  by 
the  administration  or  preceding  admin- 
istrations. The  failure  to  enforce  a  law 
only  breeds  disrespect  for  the  law,  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
readily  concede  that  there  are  known 
Communist  Party  members  now  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  stat- 
ute which  is  on  the  books. 

For  example,  on  page  5985  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  indicates 
that  they  have  three  known  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  UJS.A. 

That  section  is  not  now  being  enforced. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  is  not 
contending,  as  he  said  earlier,  that  this 
would  be  duplicative.  This  is  a  case  where 
he  simply  wants  it  off  the  books? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Not  in  this  case.  I  am 
merely  contending  that  the  law  is  not 
being  enforced.  I  contend  that  this  breeds 
disrespect  for  the  law.  Either  enforce  it 
or  take  it  off  the  books. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  although  this  Is  not 
in  sequence,  let  us  go  back  to  point  one. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  not  talking  about 
point  one,  I  would  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  am  talking  about  point 
five. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  the  same 
thing  applies. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Am  I  not  correct  that 
there  are  three  known  Communist  Party 
members  employed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  cannot  say  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  saying  that.  He  is 
correct  that  the  Information  has  come  to 
our  attention.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
the  testimony  correctly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  refer  the  gentle- 


man to  page  5985  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings, a  letter  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  Mr.  Nittle  so  advising. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  does  not  say  they 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
That  is  why  I  caimot  say,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  they  are  now  or 
not.  The  evidence  says  that  they  were 
members;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Certainly  there  would  be 
the  matter  of  the  finding  involved,  but 
there  is  no  action  being  taken  to  enforce 
this  law. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
suggest  the  failure  to  enforce  this  stat- 
ute in  any  way  lessens  the  need  for  the 
statute  to  be  on  the  books? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
it.  What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  is  that  if  the 
law  is  going  to  remain  on  the  books  we 
ought  to  enforce  it,  because  failure  to 
enforce  the  law  breeds  only  disrespect 
for  the  law. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  statute  specifi- 
cally refers  to  employees  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  As  I 
understood  the  testimony,  the  witness 
referred  to  members  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  employees,  who  were  mem- 
bers, so  there  would  be  no  way  they  could 
be  prosecuted.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  they  were  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  No.  5  or 
section  5(a)  (1)  (B)  states  it  is  unlawful 
for  them  to  hold  Government  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  And  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  we  should  take  it  off  the 
books  and  has  nothing  to  substitute  for 
it. 

The  point  the  gentleman  gave,  as  I 
understand  it,  does  not  bear  out  the  ex- 
ample, because  the  testimony  was  that 
they  had  three  employees  who  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
The  statute  specifically  refers  to  em- 
ployees who  are  members,  so  there  would 
be  no  way  to  prosecute.  That  does  not 
s«jply  here. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  stated  at  the  outset  all 
those  provisions  had  either  been  voided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  or  they  were 
duplicative  of  other  provisions  or  else 
the  law  was  not  being  enforced. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  making  the  con- 
tention now  that  the  law  is  not  being 
enforced 

Let  us  go  to  No.  10. 1  believe  the  gentle- 
man here  may  well  have  a  point.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  position  that  H.R.  11120 
does  not  repeal  any  part  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  On 
the  question  of  the  three  Communist 
Party  members,  which  the  gentleman 
was  discussing,  at  page  5986  of  the  rec- 
ord there  is  a  letter  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  which  points  out  that 
only  one  of  those  now  presently  employed 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a  past 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  he  has  been  identi- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  says  identified  as  a 
former  member,  not  identified  as  a  pres- 
ent member.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the 
letter  from  the  Post  Office  Department 
addressed  to  me,  on  page  5986,  it  identi- 
fies two  of  them  as  present  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  committee  jurisdiction  involved 
in  the  amendment.  When  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  as  contained  in  H.R. 
11120,  were  Introduced,  I  immediately 
directed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  point- 
ing out  that  many  of  the  procedures  pro- 
posed to  be  established  imder  these  pro- 
visions would  be  in  direct  conflict  wi^ 
existing  procedures  under  provisions  of 
law  codified  in  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

While  jurisdiction  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  extends  to  Commimist 
and  other  subversive  activities  affecting 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States, 
all  matters  relating  to  Federal  employees 
are  covered  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

I  think  it  highly  unusual  for  an  amend- 
ment of  this  magnitude  to  be  offered 
under  the  procedure  that  was  authorized 
by  this  rule  without  any  consideration 
having  been  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  which  has 
this  primary  jurisdiction  over  matters 
affecting  Federal  employees. 

Of  more  significance  in  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  administration  which  is  strongly 
opposed  to  any  of  these  provisions. 

I  have  requested  information  on  this 
matter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  they  have  forwarded  to  me 
the  statement  representatives  of  the 
Commission  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  I  agree  with  the 
points  they  have  raised  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  and  urge  the  Mem- 
bers here  today  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  major  points  in  opposition 
are — 

First,  there  is  no  constitutional  or 
other  legal  requirement  for  an  oath  by 
employees  as  distinguished  from  offi- 
cers in  the  constitutional  sense. 

Second,  the  proposed  requirement  for 
preappointment  investigation  is  not 
realistically  operable  because  it  would 
result  in  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the 
work  to  be  done  on  an  urgent  basis  and 
would  be  costly  and  time  consuming. 
Presently  security  checks  are  made 
on  less  than  20  percent  of  appointees. 
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Third,  the  new  loyalty  criterion  and 
the  considerations  required  under  sec- 
tions 3  and  6  of  the  amendment  will  not 
meet  the  requiremoit  for  denying  Gov- 
ernment emplojrment  on  the  basis  of 
memberfahip  in  the  Communist  party 
or  in  any  subversive  organization  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  that  member- 
ship must  be  shown  to  include  the  mem- 
ber's knowledge  of  the  organization's 
unlawful  purposes  and  the  member's 
specific  intent  to  further  those  imlawful 
purposes. 

FoiuUi,  the  proposed  Federal  Employ- 
ment Security  and  Appeals  Commission 
would  create  jurisdictional  confusion 
as  between  the  Commission  and  the 
functions  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  the  appellate  area,  whereas  the 
existing  appeal  rights  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  are  fully  adequate. 

The  amendment  specifically  is  made 
applicable  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
It  will  create  a  whole  new  bureaucracy 
to  administer  a  Federal  security  pro- 
gram based  on  requiring  Federal  em- 
ployees to  take  an  oath  that  they  will  in 
good  faith  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  that  persons  will 
not  be  employed  where  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  they  will  not  in  good 
faith  support  the  Constitution.  The 
problem  is  who  is  going  to  determine 
what  is  meant  by  "good  faith." 

The  repeal  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  will  largely  nullify  more 
than  20  years  of  work  in  this  area  to  con- 
trol the  Communist  program.  If  enacted, 
it  will  leave  the  American  people  un- 
protected from  a  variety  of  subversive 
operations  because  of  the  repeal  of  sev- 
eral existing  provisions  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  amendment  would  create  imwar- 
ranted    administrative    difficulties    and 
should  be  defeated. 
The  letter  follows: 

T7.S.  Civn.  Sebvice  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3, 1972. 
Hon.  RicRABO  H.  Ichord, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
House  of  Representatives.  Was,hington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  in  r«ply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  on  H.R.   11120,  a  bill  "To 
repeal  the  Subversive  Aotlvlties  Control  Act 
of  1950  (title  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of   1950),  to  establish   procedures   assuring 
that  the  constitutional  oath  of  office  shaU  be 
taken  in  good  faith,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  11120,  as  ex- 
pressed in  sec.  2  of  the  bill,  is  to  ensure  that 
employees   of  the  Oovemment  are  persons 
loyal  to  our  Constitution  and  disposed  to 
defend  and  maintain  It  against  all  enemies. 
We  have  several  doubts  as  to  the  bill's  opera- 
tional feasibility.  Our  principal  concerns  over 
some  of  the  provisions  of  HJl.  11120  are  set 
out  hereinafter. 

The  bill  is  based  largely  on  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  sec.  2  that  law  and  Article  VI, 
clause  3,  of  the  Constitution  require  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution 
by  all  "Federal  employees".  Just  what  "law" 
the  bill  has  reference  to  is  not  evident  but  If 
the  reference  is  to  5  U.S.C.  !  3331  (1970  ed.) 
it  should  be  noted  that  that  statute  has  been 
held  to  apply  only  to  officers  In  the  constitu- 
tional sense  and  not  to  Federal  employees. 
(40  Comp.  Oen.  500  and  decisions  cited 
therein.)  The  i»ovlslon  of  the  Constitution 
referred  to  requires,  inter  alia,  such  an  oath 
or  affirmation  by  "all  executive  •  •  •  Officers." 
(Emphasis  added.)  Whether  such  an  oath  or 


affirmation  is  required  by  the  Constitution 
of  Federal  employees  is  not  evident  either 
tToxa.  the  constitutional  language  or  any  law 
Interpreting  that  language  that  we  are  aware 
of.  We  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  not  question 
the  power  of  Congress  to  require  a  constitu- 
tionally sound  loyalty  oath  or  affirmation  by 
Federal  onployees;  but  we  do  believe  that 
further  thought  may  be  In  order  on  the  con- 
clusion that  such  an  oath  or  affirmation  is  a 
constitutional  requirement  for  individuals 
who  serve  the  Government  In  positions  that 
are  not  offices  in  the  constitutional  sense. 

Sec.  5  of  the  bill  would  require  a  preap- 
pointment Investigation  of  not  less  than  a 
national  agency  check  and  written  Inquiries 
(NACI)  for  each  appointee  to  an  office  or 
position  In  the  executive  branch.  Moreover, 
the  section  would  require  that  every  such 
appointee  be  appointed  subject  to  investi- 
gation \  the  degree  of  which  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  office  or  position.  While 
we  do  not  dispute  the  theoretical  benefit  of 
these  requirements,  we  do  not  consider  them 
realistically  operable. 

A  preappointment  investigation  reqlrement 
of  the  type  mentioned  would  result  In  such  a 
tremendous  Increase  of  work  to  be  done  on 
an  urgent  basis  (many  applicants  as  well  as 
agencies  would  not  or  could  not  wait  out  the 
average  8-week  delay  that  an  NACI  now  re- 
quires), that  implementing  the  provision  Is 
likely  to  prove  operationally  unrealistic  and, 
certainly,  costly  and  time  consuming. 

While  we  would  not  attempt  to  forecast  the 
judicial  reaction  to  the  new  loyalty  criterion 
or  the  considerations  specified  as  relevant 
and  material  to  determining  whether  the  cri- 
terion Is  met  (sees.  3  and  6  of  the  bill)  we  are 
concerned  that  some  of  these  provisions  ap- 
pear to  have  the  same  basic  fault  that  courts 
have  found  In  existing  oaths,  both  Federal 
and  non-Federal.  Accordingly,  we  endorse  the 
observation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
its  report  on  H.R.  11120  that  these  provisions 
"may  result  in  unfavorable  Judicial  scrutiny" 
by  reason  of  the  principles  of  law  contained 
in  the  cases  cited  by  the  Department. 

To  highlight  the  concern  expressed  In  the 
immediately  preceding  paragraph  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  recent  decision  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  in  Cummings  v.  Hampton, 
No.  C-70  2130  RFP,  October  14,  1971  In  that 
case,  the  court  permanently  enjoined  the 
Oovemment  from  requiring  an  applicant  to 
answer  loyalty  questions  on  a  Government 
form  because  the  court  foimd  them  to  be 
constitutionally  defective  as  vague  and  over- 
broad. The  court  stated  that  case  law  bars 
the  denial  of  Government  employment  solely 
because  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  or  in  any  subversive  organization  as  to 
to  do  so  would  not  rest  upon  the  constitu- 
tionally valid  basis  that  such  a  membership, 
to  be  offensive  to  Government  employment, 
m\ist  be  with  the  member's  knowledge  of  the 
organization's  unlawful  pxirposes  and  with 
that  member's  specific  Intent  to  further  those 
unlawful  purposes.  Moreover,  the  court  ruled 
that  even  had  the  Government's  questions 
been  constitutionally  sound  on  those  bases, 
the  Government  failed  to  meet  the  following 
test  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court: 

"When  a  State  (or  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment) seeks  to  inquire  about  an  individual's 
beliefs  and  associations,  a  heavy  burden  lies 
upon  it  to  show  that  the  Inquiry  Is  necessary 
to  protect  a  legitimate  state  interest."  Baird 
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» Contrast  this  requirement  with  the  cur- 
rent practice  which  limits  preappointment 
investigations  to  sensitive  positions  which 
constitute  only  about  20%  of  those  to  be 
filled.  To  attempt  to  comply  with  such  a  re- 
quirement would  probably  result  In  the  In- 
vestigation of  appllcanta  before  certification 
whenever  possible  which  would  Increase  the 
number  of  NACI's  required  far  beyond  the 
80%  addition  of  actual  positions  to  be  filled. 


V.  Arizona.  401  U.S.  6  (1971) ;  Gibson  v.  Flor- 
ido,  372  UB.  539  (1963). 

The  loyalty  questions  in  sec.  6(b)  of  HJt. 
11120  may  meet  the  judicial  test  of  knowing 
membership  with  the  specific  intent  to  fur- 
ther the  organization's  \uilawful  alms,  but 
the  testing  considerations  in  sec.  6(a)  en- 
tirely omit  the  "knovringness"  and  "intent  to 
further"  elements  (an  omission  that  could 
be  faulted  by  a  court) .  We  note  also  that  sec. 
6(c)  of  the  bill  also  refers  to  membership 
alone  without  the  constitutionally  required 
adjuncts  of  "knowingness"  and  "Intent  to 
further."  Moreover,  there  is  no  showing  in 
the  "four  corners"  of  the  bill  that  establishes 
the  existence  of  a  legitimate  governmental 
Interest  which  makes  these  inquiries  of  all 
employees  necessary,  unless  it  Is  the  Inference 
that  they  are  needed  to  determine  whether 
the  oath  is  take  In  good  faith.  As  noted  here- 
inbefore, there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  taking  of  such  an  oath  Is  constitutionally 
required  of  all  employees  as  distinguished 
from  officers  in  the  constitutional  sense.  The 
want  of  such  an  express  showing  in  the  bill 
leaves  open  the  danger  of  a  court  disapprov- 
ing the  use  of  the  questions  because,  as 
stated  in  the  Cummings  decision,  supra,  "the 
Government  has  not  suggested  any  signifi- 
cant Federal  interest  which  would  necessi- 
tate the  Inquiry  •  •  •.  Thus,  plaintiff's  (the 
employee's)  First  Amendment  rights  are  not 
'outweighed  by  the  state's  interest  in  ascer- 
taining the  fitness  of  the  employee  for  the 
post  he  holds'  ••«.•• 

The  Civil  Service  Conmilsslon  endorses  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  relative 
to  the  proposed  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  Federal  Employee  Security  and  Appeals 
Commission  (PESAC)  by  see's.  7  through  13 
of  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  objects  to  those  provisions  of 
see's.  8  and  13  which  would  vest  the  FESAC 
with  authority  to  decide  an  administrative 
appeal  from  an  Individual  removed  from 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  on  the 
ground  that  there  Is  "a  reasonable  doubt 
that  such  individual  in  good  faith  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  on  other  loyalty  or  security  grounds." 

(Note,  In  this  regard,  the  significant  dif- 
ference between  sec.  8(a)  (4)  which  includes 
an  adverse  action  based  on  "other  loyalty  or 
security  grounds"  and  sec.  13(b)  which  Is 
limited  strictly  to  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
person  wUl  support  the  Constitution.)  TliU 
authority  would  conflict  with,  and  create 
Jtirladictlonal  confusion  relative  to,  the  right 
of  executive  branch  employees  to  appeal  re- 
movals and  other  adverse  actions  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  under  statute  (5  U3.0. 
§  7701  (1970  ed.) )  and  Executive  order  (Exec- 
utive Order  No.  11491).  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  statu- 
tory provision  that  segregates  one  aspect  of 
Federal  personnel  administration  from  all 
others  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
the  central  personnel  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  and,  as  such,  must  be  able  to  coor- 
dinate all  facets  of  the  Government's  person- 
nel progran..  Hence,  the  authorization  of  the 
FEISAC  to  decide  employees'  appeals  In  the 
loyalty  and  security  areas  wo\ild  result  In  a 
distortion  of  the  programmatic  needs  of  the 
Oovemment.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  exist- 
ing appeal  rights  to  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission are  fully  adequate  and  that  no  new 
administrative  appellate  authority  Is  neces- 
sary in  the  limited  area  of  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity. 

By  reason  of  the  foregoing,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11130. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission : 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Hampton,  Chatman, 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  this  question. 

In  section  3  of  your  proposal  you  set 
up  a  proposed  security  program  for  the 
whole  coimtry  that  says  no  civilian  of- 
ficer or  employee  shall  be  employed  or 
retained  in  employment  in  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  whom  "there  is  reasonable 
doubt  that  such  person  will  in  good  faith 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  think  Execu- 
tive Order  10450  or  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  is  too  broad  or  too  general, 
then  how  can  you  possibly  propose  any- 
thing as  nebulous  as  this  language  or 
standard  and  maintain  the  courts  woiild 
or  could  uphold  it? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  regard  the  standard  as  at  all  nebu- 
lous. It  is  a  standard  which  is  derived 
from  the  U.S.  Constitution  itself  and 
could  hardly  be  unconstitutional.  Cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  regard  the  Constitution 
as  nebulous.  I  think  these  plain  English 
words  are  understandable.  Moreover,  the 
statement  of  purpose  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  sets  forth  objectives 
sought  to  be  attained  by  this  standard 
and  serves  to  clarify  it. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  standard  which  is 
applicable  to  both  sensitive  and  non- 
sensitive  positions,  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  imple- 
ment it.  You  will  recall  that  under  the 
Tnunan  order  the  standard  was  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  an  individual's  loyalty  to 
the  Government.  This  was  never  defined 
and  is  a  much  vaguer  expression  than 
mine.  Yet,  it  was  a  workable  standard. 
Moreover,  it  was  upheld  in  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  testing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  standard  estab- 
lished under  Executive  Order  10450 — 
that  an  individual's  employment  be 
clearly  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  national  security — appears  to  me  to 
be  not  only  more  vague,  but  also  has  the 
vice  of  having  been  construed  as  not  ap- 
plicable to  nonsensitive  positions.  Hence, 
if  it  is  a  loyalty  program  you  want,  it  is 
clear  that  the  standard  under  Executive 
Order  10450  must  be  amended  in  the 
light  of  Cole  against  Young.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  standard  established 
in  the  bill,  H.R.  11120,  is  both  workable 
and  constitutional.  See  particularly  the 
decision  in  Law  Students  against  Wad- 
mond. 

Of  course,  in  applying  auay  standard 
much  depends  upon  the  training,  ex- 
perience, and  wisdom  of  the  administra- 
tor. I  do  not  think  anj-  bill  can  legislate 
wisdom  in  the  administrator.  We  cure 
that  by  the  electoral  process.  However, 
I  do  believe  that  the  standards  set  up 
In  the  bill  and  its  requirements  are  capa- 
ble of  successful  and  eflScient  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
answer  this  additional  question,  I  would 
appreciate  it.  Your  amendment  requires 
a  finding  that  such  person  will  in  good 
faith  support  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States.  When?  In  1975?  In  1980? 
Under  what  circumstances  and  what 
conditions  do  you  have  in  mind  that 
good  faith  support  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  tested?  Would  it  be  failure  to 
have  assurance  concerning  his  good 
faith  intentions  which  could  adversely 
affect  the  security  of  the  coimtry  at  the 
present  time?  At  some  future  time?  Is 
the  gentleman  going  to  require  this  of 
all  Federal  employees  whether  or  not 
they  are  employed  in  a  sensitive  or  class- 
ified position? 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  The 
standard  is  presently  applicable.  The  de- 
termination to  be  made  as  to  the  fact 
whether  the  individual  will  support  the 
Constitution  in  good  faith  and  is  a  pres- 
ent standard  and  is  to  be  measured 
against  the  individual's  past  and  present 
conduct.  There  must  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  individual  will  now,  or  in 
the  future,  support  the  Constitution.  It 
is  both  a  present  fact  and  a  prediction 
based  upon  conduct.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  no  other  standard  estab- 
lished under  Executive  Order  9835,  or 
imder  Executive  Order  10450. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  standard,  as  I  said, 
applicable  to  all  appointments,  and  for- 
eign nationals  alone  may  be  excluded  by 
the  President.  In  this  respect  it  is  more 
effective  than  the  present  standard  un- 
der Executive  Order  10450  which,  as  a 
result  of  Cole  against  Young,  is  now 
applied  only  to  sensitive  positions.  Thus, 
Executive  Order  10450  covers  only  a 
small  minority  of  Government  employ- 
ees. The  standard  established  in  my  bill 
will  cover  all.  Surely  this  is  yoiu*  desire 
and  the  objective  of  a  loyalty  standard. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  vague  stand- 
ard, for  the  meaning  of  the  standard  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  It- 
self in  the  one  oath  which  has  been 
spelled  out  and  required  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  taking  office.  That  oath  is  in  the 
following  language: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afiarm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "support  the  Constitu- 
tion" is  described  as  encompassing  loyal- 
ty to  the  Constitution,  a  disposition  to 
defend  and  maintain  it  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic,  and  implies 
a  commitment  of  fidelity  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  it.  Hence,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  standard  is  nearly  so  vague  and  gen- 
eral as  the  gentleman  would  imply.  We 
are  simply  saying  that  the  man  will  in 
good  faith  serve  and  be  loyal  to  the  ends 
of  the  organization  for  which  he  works. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina Is  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement. 
I  happen  to  believe  H.R.  11120,  I  will 
say  in  response  to  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  addressed  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  completely  reverses 
the  thnist.  Under  this  bill  the  employ- 
ment of  the  individual  has  to  be  clearly 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  national 


security.  But  under  H.R.  11120  there  only 
must  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  will 
support  the  Constitution  in  good  faith. 

So,  you  ccHnpletely  turn  it  aroimd.  The 
other  one  had  to  be  in  consonance  with 
national  security,  but  you  put  the  onus  on 
the  question  of  "reasonable  doubt." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
wants  to  respond  to  that  question  at  this 
time  but  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  further  to  him. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  that  that  standard  applies 
only  to  sensitive  positions. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  It 
does  not  apply  to  nonsensitive  positions. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  Is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Does  it  not  completely  re- 
verse the  thrust? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  observe 
to  the  Members  that  are  about  to  vote  on 
this  Preyer  amendment,  that  to  substi- 
tute such  general  language  for  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  and  the  Executive  orders  sub- 
sequently promulgated,  is  to  worsen  the 
security  picture,  not  strengthen  It.  It  will 
worsen  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Fed- 
eral employees  as  well  as  those  who 
rightfully  are  concerned  that  subversive 
persons  shall  not  hold  sensitive  positions 
having  access  to  properly  classified  secret 
materials,  weapons,  formulas  or  in  re- 
search and  development.  As  unsatisfac- 
tory to  some  have  been  the  procedures 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  the 
so-called  Attorney  Greneral's  list  in  par- 
ticular, to  require  the  firing  or  deny  the 
hiring  of  persons  in  Government  service 
because  there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  "that 
such  person  will  in  good  faith  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  is 
to  compound  the  difficulty.  Such  a  stand- 
ard is  virtually  impossible  to  enforce.  It 
has  a  time  problem  as  well  as  a  relevancy 
problem.  Involving,  as  it  imdeniably  does, 
a  matter  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
employee,  it  Is  subject  to  change  over- 
night so  to  speak,  and  the  right  to  make 
that  change  is  subjective  with  each  af- 
fected individual. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  present  system 
utilizing  the  old  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  whose  name  will  now  be 
changed,  is  to  provide  an  initiator— in 
this  case  the  Attorney  General,  and  a 
Government  agency  that  will  act  upon  a 
record  subject  to  judicial  review  and  only 
after  notice  and  hearing.  In  the  old  days 
the  Attorney  General  could  add  or  re- 
move groups  from  his  list  without  notice 
and  hearing.  No  longer  can  this  be  done. 

Yet  it  is  imdeniable  that  beyond  the 
problems  of  Communist  objectives,  there 
may  -well  be  groups  in  this  country  that 
have  as  their  purpose  and  objective  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  or  of  a 
subdivision  thereof,  or  the  commission  of 
unlawful  acts  either  singly  or  in  concert. 
Knowing  and  intentional  membership 
and  participation  in  such  activity  is  and 
should  remain  a  proper  disqualification 
for  sensitive  Federal  employment. 

The  present  amendment  is  glaringly 
deficient  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 

the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
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stltute.  In  general,  I  endorse  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Ccunmit- 
tee,  Mr.  Dm^sxi,  and  question  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity provisions  for  Federal  employees,  as 
contained  In  the  substitute. 

In  addition,  I  strongly  oppose  repealing 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  and  thereby  nullifying  nearly  a  dec- 
ade of  combined  effort  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  and  the  courts  In  combating 
Communist  conspiracy.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  new  bureaucracy  to  be 
established  by  the  substitute  would  be  as 
effective  in  controlling  the  spread  of 
communism  as  is  the  existing  program. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
many  years  has  been  extensively  involved 
in  legislation  relating  to  the  security  and 
loyalty  of  Government  employees  and 
applicants  for  Government  positions. 

According  to  Chairman  Hampton  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  exist- 
ing loyalty  and  security  program  is  ade- 
quate, and  the  existing  appeal  rights 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  suf- 
ficient. No  new  administrative  appellant 
authority  is  necessary  In  the  limited 
area  of  loyalty  and  security. 

I  am  as  ssmtipathetic  as  any  Member 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  strict 
loyalty  and  security  in  the  Federal  civ- 
il service.  If  any  further  legislation  in 
this  area  Is  necessary,  I  feel  that  it 
should  come  from  my  own  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which 
has  rightful  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  matter  should  be  handled  as 
it  is  here  proposed — in  a  substitute 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor,  and 
which  is  opposed  by  most  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch,  by  the 
Government  employee  unions,  and  by 
the  American  L^ion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERIiING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chalrmsin,  I  must  say  that  I  snare 
some  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  about  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  Government  against  those 
who  would  overthrow  it  by  violent  or  Il- 
legal means. 

I  also  share  the  doubts  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  and  some  of  the  other  speak- 
ers as  to  the  constitutionality  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, H.R.  9669. 

But,  addressing  myself  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer),  I  have 
some  real  concerns  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  actual  language  chosen, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of 
the  substitute  a  couple  of  questions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  that 
is  used,  that  permits  the  exclusion  of  an 
employee  if  there  is  a  reasonable  ground 
for  doubt  as  to  whether  he  wUl  support 
the  Constitution,  does  some  tricks  with 
the  burden  of  proof  and  thereby,  it  seems 
to  me  violates  constitutional  due  process. 


If  you  can  take  that  kind  of  approach, 
then  you  can  easily  switch  the  biu-den 
of  proof  under  almost  any  type  statute, 
criminal  or  civil,  because  all  that  the 
proscutlon  would  have  to  prove  would  be 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
question  the  loyalty  of  the  individual. 

Under  this  approach,  the  employee 
could  come  in  with  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  evidence,  but,  so  long  as  there 
was  some  credible  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  this 
statutory  language  the  Government 
would  prevail.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  how  he  overcomes  that  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  it  is  clear  imder  the  bill  that  the 
burden  of  proof,  of  course,  remains  on 
the  Government  to  prove  Its  case.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  as  a  lawyer,  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  the  evi- 
dence may  shift  in  the  course  of  the 
testimony.  The  burden  of  proof  remains 
with  the  Government.  It  must  present 
substantial  evidence.  It  seems  to  me, 
for  example,  that  the  Gtovemment  would 
show  that  an  employee  joined  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  burden  of  proof 
must  be  on  the  Government  to  show 
that.  But  there  might  be  a  shifting  of 
the  burden  of  coming  forward  with  evi- 
dence to  the  employee  who  Is  the  only 
one  who  has  access  to  the  facts  in  his 
head,  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  that 
raises.  If  you  join  an  organization  you 
are  presumed  to  know  the  purposes  of 
that  organization.  After  all,  no  one  forces 
you  to  join  the  Communist  Party,  that 
is  an  act  of  free  will.  So  that  in  such 
a  hearing  the  burden  of  going  forward 
with  the  evidence  may  shift  from  time 
to  time.  But  I  think  that  it  is  clear  im- 
der this  bill  that  the  burden  of  proof  re- 
mains solidly  on  the  Government  to  prove 
that  there  Is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
good  faith  in  which  the  defendant  took 
the  oath  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  is  not  that  the 
opposite  to  the  normal  rule  in  both  dvil 
and  criminal  cases,  that  the  plaintiff  or 
prosecution  bears  the  burdrai  of  proof, 
and  proves  its  case  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  and  is  a  criminal  case 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt?  Under  this 
bill,  the  Government  is  relieved  of  Its 
burden.  It  seems  to  me,  and  need  only 
introduce  enough  evidence  to  raise  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Of 
course,  this  Is  not  a  criminal  procedure. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  addition  to  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  is  making  that 
all  that  has  to  be  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  there  is  reasonable  doubt 
for  support  of  the  Constitution,  if  there 
is  substantial  evidence  on  it  to  support 
the  agency's  decision  the  man  can  be 
refused  employment.  I  do  not  know  what 
substantial  evidence  is  of  reasonable 
doubt  of  support  of  the  Constitution.  I 
really  do  not  know  how  you  can  grapple 
with  those  terms  in  a  judicial  manner. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  must  confess  I 
have  the  same  difficulty  even  though  I 


commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
(Carolina  for  having  made  an  excellent 
effort  here  to  try  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  in  this  field,  but  I  suggest 
that  maybe  a  little  further  study  is  desir- 
able on  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  while  this  bill 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  reasonable 
doubt  or  substantial  evidence,  those 
terms  have  been  known  and  explained 
for  years  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  set  out  all  those 
aspects  in  this. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman about  the  bill,  however.  This  is 
a  difficult  decision.  I  think  all  of  us  need 
to  think  about  it,  and  to  work  toward 
coming  up  with  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  report  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  out 
lines  3  through  7,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Federal  Internal  Security  Board 
the  function  of  conducting  hearings  and 
making  findings,  upon  petition  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
President  may  empower,  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  relevant  organizations  to  be 
designated  In  furtherance  of  programs  estab- 
lished to  ascertain  the  sultabUlty  of  Indi- 
viduals on  loyalty  and  security  grounds  for 
admission  to  or  retention  In  the  civil  service 
In  the  executive  branch.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  section  13.  and  section  14  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  proceedings  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Internal  Security  Board  pursuant  to 
the  delegation  authorized  by  this  section." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  move  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  In  gen- 
eral debate,  this  committee  amendment 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  President 
has  the  power  to  delegate  the  function  of 
preparing  the  Attorney  General's  list  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
renamed  as  the  Federal  Internal  Security 
Board. 

The  bill,  as  originally  drafted,  was  very 
rigid  EUid  I  think  quite  inartistic. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  states  that  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  (1), 
(2) .  and  (3)  of  section  13,  and  section  14 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings conducted  pursuant  to  section 
12  of  Executive  Order  10450. 

Section  12  is  the  new  amendment  del- 
egating the  power  to  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board. 

I  say  it  is  very  inartistic,  because  if  this 
is  not  changed,  the  bill  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  freezing  hi  the  fiexibility  of  the 
loyalty  security  program. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  grant 
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of  the  powers  under  sections  13  and  14  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  would  be  entirely  contingent  upon 
the  language  of  the  Executive  order  re- 
maining the  same.  That  is,  this  statute 
and  the  grant  of  power,  would  be  re- 
pealed by  a  change  in  the  Executive  or- 
der. The  advantage  of  flexibility  would 
be  lost. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  committee 
amendment  and  I  renew  my  motion  for 
its  adoption. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT    MB.    ECKHAKDT   TO 
THE    COMMITTEX   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Eckhamt:  Page  2,  lines  11  and 
la,  after  the  words  "Attorney  General", 
strlKe  out  "or  such  other  persons  as  the 
President  may  empower." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
should  like  to  have  the  Committee  care- 
fully consider  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  not  in  any  way, 
I  think,  affect  the  major  purpose  of  the 
committee  amendment.  But,  as  the  able 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  I  think 
knows  more  about  the  specifics  of  this 
act  and  its  mechanics  than  anyone  on 
this  floor,  has  explained  in  the  original 
general  debate,  the  Attorney  General 
plays  the  role  of  prosecutor,  the  initiator 
of  a  proceeding  which  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  quasi-judicial  determination— 
that  is  a  determination  by  the  agency 
itself. 

The  Federal  Internal  Security  Board 
then  acting  on  the  Attorney  General's 
petition  is  required  to  make  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  that  organization 
fits  the  criteria  which  are  said  to  consti- 
tute it  a  subversive  organization. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  a  judicial  process.  We 
do  not  let  him  appoint  an  ad  hoc  Attor- 
ney General  to  prosecute. 

Certainly  in  no  State's  process  do  we 
permit  somebody  other  than  the  county 
or  the  district  attorney  to  become  the 
moving  party  in  a  process  which  leads  to 
judicial  determination.  But  this  commit- 
tee amendment  would  so  do.  Keep  this  in 
mind:  When  the  amendment  states  that 
"the  Attorney  General  may  petition,  or 
any  other  person  that  the  President  may 
empower  may  petition,"  it  sets  the  ma- 
chinery afoot.  In  my  opinion,  the  Fed- 
eral Internal  Security  Board  then  has  no 
discretion  but  to  proceed.  It  may  ulti- 
mately hold  that  the  organization  is  not 
subversive,  but  I  think  that,  once  the 
petition  is  filed,  the  Board  must  proceed 
just  as  a  court  must  proceed,  though 
that  court  need  not  come  out  with  a  de- 
cree of  guilt. 

Let  us  see  what  this  does.  Suppose,  for 
instance — and  I  should  not  resdly  think 
that  the  President  would  do  this — but 
suppose  that  he  should  appoint  Mr.  Ehr- 
llchman,  for  instance,  as  that  person  who 
may  institute  the  process  and  Mr.  Ehr- 
lichman  decides  that  the  "Friends  of  the 
Soil" — and  this  is  an  imaginary  organi- 
zation— Is  perhaps  somewhat  subversive 
In  imdermlnlng  industrial  development, 
or  the  Forest  Preservation  Society  is  sub- 
versive in  that  it  will  stop  trees  from  get- 


ting to  the  mills.  Once  this  is  instituted 
the  sigency  must  act,  and  great  harm 
may  be  done  to  entirely  desirable  organi- 
zations by  virtue  of  the  very  prosecution 
itself. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Of  course,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  have  to  concede  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  possibly 
bring  such  an  action  declaring  the 
Friends  of  the  Soil  a  subversive  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  true.  We 
had  at  least  one  Attorney  General  in  the 
early  1920's,  I  think,  who  rather  abused 
his  office  in  such  matters,  but  I  should 
not  raise  such  a  contention  against  the 
former  Attorney  General,  though  he  was 
very  close  to  the  President,  or  really  any 
Attorney  General,  except  in  the  most 
pressing  times.  There  is  a  dignity  to  the 
position.  There  is  a  respect  for  law. 
There  is  a  tradition  behind  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  has  a  more 
restraining  effect  than  that  which  would 
exist  with  respect  to  a  member  of.  say, 
the  White  House  family,  or  to  someone 
the  President  appoints  ad  hoc.  I  suggest 
this  amendment  would  improve  the  bill 
and  would  prevent  a  very  bad  loophole 
for  activity  which  might  be  entirely 
coimter  to  the  major  purposes  of  the 
bill,  and  I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluc- 
tantiy  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARST) .  I  do  not  think  that  the  langauge 
"or  such  other  person  as  the  President 
may  empower"  Is  as  dangerous  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  contends.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  also  appoints  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Attorney  General  could  do 
these  things  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fears. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
msm  from  Texas  would  be  restrictive  of 
the  power  of  the  President.  I  would  point 
out  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  loyalty  se- 
curity program  operated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  under  Executive  or- 
der. At  the  present  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  authority  to 
appoint  anyone  to  be  the  prosecuting 
agent. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  are  in 
agreement  on  one  point,  I  think.  Thia  is 
an  outstanding  Improvement  over  the 
present  situation.  We  do  separate  prose- 
cuting fimction  from  the  Judging  func- 
tion. But  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  retain  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  perhaps  a  legal  officer  In 
one  of  the  other  departments  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  proceedings. 
You  are  still  separating  the  judging 
function  and  the  prosecuting  function. 
This  would  be  restrictive  of  the  power  of 
the  President. 

I  have  no  real  strong  feelings  against 
the  amendment.  I  feel  that  the  President 
will  use  the  Attorney  General,  but  I  do 
not  think  It  is  necessary  to  restrict  his 
authority  in  this  respect. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  As  the  language  is 
now  written,  will  the  gentleman  concede 
that  the  President  might  appoint  such 
other  person  from  the  staff  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Board? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  possibly  do  that,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  he 
would.  If  he  did  that,  he  would  be  merg- 
ing the  prosecuting  function  and  the 
judging  function  as  they  do  under  the 
Attorney  General's  list. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  will  merely  say  for  the 
Record,  from  the  legislative  history,  I 
do  have  mixed  emotions.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
and  his  amendment.  I  do  believe  that 
the  Chairman  is  correct.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  likely  that  the  President  would  mis- 
use this  power,  but  time  and  time  again 
we  do  talk  about  giving  power  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  later,  when  it  is  exer- 
cised in  a  way  which  does  not  seem  to 
meet  with  our  favor  at  some  future  time, 
we  wonder  how  this  happened.  Some- 
times this  is  the  way  it  happens.  It  starts. 
I  personally  have  legislation  before  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  and  before 
the  House  which  would  give  to  other  in- 
dividuals or  agencies  the  power  to  present 
petitions  before  the  SACB,  but  person- 
ally I  would  rather  effect  change  by  legis- 
lation and  let  the  House  work  its  will, 
than  to  give  this  broad  power  to  the 
President. 

I  can  say  for  the  administration,  the 
administraticm  does  not  seek  this  delega- 
tion. The  Justice  Department,  while  not 
opposed  to  this  language,  does  not  think 
it  necessary.  I  can  say  from  what  they 
have  told  me  they  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary and  contains  some  potential  dan- 
gers. I  am  saying,  in  effect,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  hurts  anything  being  in  section 
2,  but  Insofar  as  good  legislation  is  con- 
cerned and  good  legislative  drafting,  I 
ajn  certainly  not  averse  to  taking  it  out. 
l'  basically  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot)  to  the 
committee  amendmoit. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  Chair, 
Mr., Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  iiat  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  considerati(Hi  the 
bUl  (HJl.  9669)  to  amend  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  COTxtrol  Act  of  1950,  as 
Eimended.  piu-suant  to  House  Resolution 
994,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  toe 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentiy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  226,  nays  105,  not  voting  101, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  1731 
YEAS— 226 


Abbltt 

Fisher 

Melcher 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Flood 

Michel 

Andrews, 

Flowers 

MlUer.  Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Mills,  Md. 

Archer 

Fountain 

Mlnlsh 

ArendB 

Frellnghuysen 

MlnshaU 

Ashbrook 

Fuqua 

Mlzell 

Aspinall 

Oarmatz 

Mollohan 

Belcher 

Oaydos 

Morgan 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Betts 

Ooodllng 

Myers 

BeviU 

Green,  Oreg. 

Natcher 

Biaggl 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Blackburn 

Grover 

CKonskl 

Boggs 

Haley 

Passman 

Bow 

Hall 

Patman 

Bray 

Hamilton 

PeUy 

BrlnUey 

Hammer- 

Pepper 

Brooks 

schmldt 

Perkins 

Broomfleld 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Brotzman 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Peyser 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harsha 

Pickle 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Harvey 

Pike 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Pimle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hays 

Poag« 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Hubert 

Poff 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

PoweU 

Byron 

Hicks,  aiass. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

CabeU 

HiniR 

Price,  Tex. 

Camp 

Hogan 

PurceU 

Carlson 

Horton 

Quie 

Carter 

Hosmer 

QulUen 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hull 

Ballsback 

(^derberg 

Hunt 

Bandall 

Chamberlain 

Ichord 

Barick 

CbappeU 

Jacobs 

Bhodes 

Clancy 

Johnson.  Calif 

Boberts 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bobinson.  Va. 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Ala. 

Boe 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bogers 

Collins,  Tex. 

Keith 

Booney,  Pa. 

Colmer 

Kemp 

Bostenkowski 

Conable 

King 

Boush 

Conover 

Kluczynskl 

Bunnels 

Coughlln 

Kyi 

Bupi>e 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Sandman 

Daniel,  Va. 

Latta 

Baylor 

Davis.  Oa. 

Lennon 

Scherle 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lent 

Schneebell 

Davis,  wis. 

McClory 

Scott 

de  la  Oaraa 

McClure 

Shipley 

Dellenback 

McCoUlster 

Shoup 

Denholm 

McCulloch 

Shrlver 

D3nnls 

McDade 

Slsk 

Dent 

McEwen 

Skubltz 

Derwlnskl 

McFall 

Slack 

Devlne 

McKevltt 

Hmlth,  CaUf. 

Dickinson 

McKlnney 

Smith.  N.T. 

Dom 

McMUlan 

Snyder 

Downing 

Mahon 

Spence 

Dulskl 

Mallllard 

Staggers 

Duncan 

Mallary 

Stanton, 

duPont 

Mann 

J.  William 

Edmondson 

Martin 

Steed 

Erlenborn 

Matblas,  Calil. 

Steele 

Escb 

Mayne 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyatt 

Stratton 

Waggonner 

Wydler 

Stuckey 

Ware 

Wylie 

Talcott 

White 

Wyman 

Taylor 

Whltehurst 

Young,  Fla. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whitten 

Toung,  Tex. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Zablockl 

Terry 

Wiggins 

Zion 

Thompson,  Ga 

Williams 

Zwach 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WUson,  Bob 

Thone 

Wright 
NATS— 105 

Abourezk 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mitchell 

Abzug 

Ellberg 

Monagan 

Adams 

Pascell 

Moorhead 

Addabbo 

Flndley 

Mosher 

Anderson, 

Foley 

Moss 

CalU. 

Forsythe 

Murphy,  ni. 

Anderson,  111. 

Fraser 

Nedzl 

Annunzio 

Frenzel 

Nix 

Aspln 

Glalmo 

Obey 

Badillo 

Gonzalez 

OHara 

Beglch 

GrasEO 

O'Neill 

Bergland 

Gude 

Patten 

Blester 

Harrington 

PodeU 

Blatnik 

Hathaway 

Price,  lU. 

Boland 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Eangel 

Boiling 

Heinz 

Rees 

Brademas 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Reld 

Brasco 

Howard 

Reuss 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Blegle 

Carey,  N.T. 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Carney 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Celler 

Koch 

Schwengel 

Chlsholm 

Leggett 

Selberllng 

Clay 

Link 

Stanton, 

Collins.  lU. 

McCloskey 

James  V. 

Conte 

McCormack 

Sullivan 

Conyers 

McKay 

Symington 

Culver 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N.J 

Curlin 

Mass. 

trUman 

Danielson 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Dellums 

Matsunaga 

Vanik 

Dlggs 

Mazzoli 

Vlgorlto 

Dlngell 

Meeds 

Waldle 

Donohue 

Metcalfe 

Whalen 

Dow 

Mikva 

Wolff 

Eckhardt 

Mink 

Tates 
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Abemethy 

Fulton 

Mills,  Ark. 

Alexander 

Galiflanakls 

Montgomery 

Anderson, 

GaUagher 

Nichols 

Tenn. 

Gettys 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Pucinskl 

Baker 

Gray 

Boblaon,  N.Y. 

Baring 

Green,  Pa. 

Bodlno 

Barrett 

Griffln 

Boncallo 

Bell 

OrlfBtha 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Oubser 

Bousaelot 

Blanton 

Hagan 

Boy 

Brown,  Ohio 

Halpem 

Roybal 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hanna 

Ruth 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

St  Germain 

Burton 

Hawkins 

Sar  banes 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Helstofikl 

Satterfleld 

Caffery 

Henderson 

Scheuer 

Clausen. 

Hollfleld 

Schmltz 

DonH. 

Hutchinson 

SebeliUB 

Clawson,  Del 

Jarman 

Slkes 

Corman 

Jonas 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cotter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Springer 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kazen 

Stephens 

Delaney 

Keating 

Stokes 

Dowdy 

Kee 

Stubbleffeld 

Drlnan 

Kuykendall 

Tieman 

Dwyer 

Kyros 

DdaU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Landrum 

Veysey 

Esbleman 

Lloyd 

Wampler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Long,  La. 

Whalley 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Wilson. 

Fish 

Lujan 

Charles  H. 

Flynt 

McDonald, 

Winn 

Ford, 

Mich. 

Tatron 

WUllamD. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Frey 

MUler,  Calif. 

So  the  bill  wEis  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  tills  vote: 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Drlnan  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford 
agalnsrt. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Oallagher  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Oett^  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Jammn  for,  with  Mr.  Helstoskl  against. 


Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Boybal 
against. 

Mr.  Veysey  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Schmltz  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Tlernan  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Caffery  for,  with  Mr.  Cotter  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Kyros 
against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main against.  ^ 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
ley against. 

Mr.  Qubser  for.  with  Mr.  Halpem  against 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
ginla. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
North 

Mr. 
sen. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
vanla, 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Abemethy  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Rodlno  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Keating. 
Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Blanton  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Alexander  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Yatron  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Udall  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Delaney  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Buth. 

Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Bobinson  of  Vlr- 

Mllls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Broyblll  of 

Carolina. 

Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 

Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Boncallo  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Gray  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Gibbons  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 


Boy  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 


(Gor- 


man. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Galiflanakls  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  POAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  9669  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1736, 
AMENDING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Gray)  filed  the  following  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bUl  (S.  1736) 
to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  financ- 
ing the  acquisition,  construction,  altera- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
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tection  of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CONFERENCK  Repobt    (H.  Rxft.  No.  92-1007) 

Tbe  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1736) 
to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  financing  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  alteration,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  of  public 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
f oUowine : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1059 
(73  Stat.  479),  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  601 
et  seq. ) ,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  strike  out  in  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4  the  figure  "$200,000"  and  Insert  the 
figure  "3500,000"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  strike  out  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
12  the  following:  "as  he  determines  neces- 
sary,"; 

(3)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  12(c)  the 
following  sentence:  'In  developing  plans  for 
such  new  buildings,  the  Administrator  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  excellence  of  archi- 
tecture and  design.";  and 

(4)  section  7  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  Insure  the  equita- 
ble distribution  of  public  buildings  through- 
out the  United  States  with  due  regard  for 
the  comparative  urgency  of  need  for  such 
buildings,  except  as  provided  in  section  4, 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  construct, 
alter,  purchase,  or  to  acquire  any  building 
to  be  used  as  a  public  building  which  in- 
volves a  total  expenditure  In  excess  of  $600,- 
000  if  such  construction,  alteration,  pur- 
chase, or  acquisition  has  not  been  approved 
by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively.  No  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  to  lease  any  space  at  an 
average  annual  rental  in  excess  of  $500,000 
for  use  for  public  purposes  if  such  lease  has 
not  been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  respective- 
ly. For  the  purpose  of  securing  consideration 
for  such  approval,  the  Administrator  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  facility.  Including  (but  not  limited 
to)  — 

"(1)  a  brief  description  of  the  building  to 
be  constructed,  altered,  purchased,  acquired, 
or  the  space  to  be  leased  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  location  of  the  building  or  space 
to  be  leased  and  an  estimate  of  the  maximum 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  facility  to 
be  constructed,  altered,  purchased,  acquired, 
or  the  space  to  be  leased; 

"(3)  a  comprehensive  plan  for  providing 
space  for  all  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  fa- 
cility or  the  space  to  be  leased,  having  due 
regard  for  suitable  space  which  may  continue 
to  be  available  in  existing  Government- 
owned  or  occupied  buildings: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  any  project  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  purchase,  or  acqui- 
sition of  any  building,  a  statement  by  the 
Administrator  that  suitable  space  owned  by 
the  Government  is  not  available  and  that 
suitable  rental  space  is  not  available  at  a 
price  commensiirate  with  that  to  be  afforded 
through  the  proposed  action;  and 

"(5)  a  statement  of  rents  and  other  hous- 
liag  costs  currently  being  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Federal  agencies  to  be  housed 
In  the  building  to  be  constructed,  altered. 


purchased,    acquired,    or    the    space    to    be 
leased. 

"(b)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any 
project  approved  under  this  section  as  set 
forth  In  any  prospectus  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  percentaige  in- 
crease, if  any,  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  construction  or  alteration  costs, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  prospectus  to  Congress,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  increase  authorized  by 
this  subsection  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such 
estimated  maximum  cost. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  approved 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  acquisition 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  for  which  an  appropri- 
ation has  not  been  made  within  one  year . 
after  the  date  of  such  approval,  either  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  may  rescind,  by 
resolution,  its  approval  of  such  project  at 
any  time  thereafter  before  s\ich  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Administrator  from 
entering  Into  emergency  leases  during  any 
period  declared  by  the  President  to  require 
such  emergency  leasing  authority,  except 
that  no  such  emergency  lease  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  180  days  without  ap- 
proval of  a  prospectus  for  such  lease  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  210  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  490 
(f) ).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  such  date 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
a  fund  into  which  there  shall  be  deposited 
the  following  revenues  and  collections: 

"(A)  User  charges  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (J)  of  this  section  payable  In  ad- 
vance or  otherwise. 

"(B)  Proceeds  with  respect  to  building 
sites  authorized  to  be  leased  pursuant  to 
subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

"(C)  Receipts  from  carriers  and  others 
for  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  property  belonging 
to  the  fund. 

"(2)  Moneys  deposited  into  the  fund 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  real 
property  management  and  related  activities 
in  such  amounts  as  are  specified  In  annual 
appropriations  Acts  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  merged  with  the 
fund  established  under  this  subsection,  un- 
expended balances  of  (A)  the  Buildings 
Management  Fund  (including  any  surplus 
therein),  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Amendments  of  1072;  (B)  the 
Construction  Services  Fund,  created  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1946  (60  Stat. 
259),  as  amended;  and  (C)  any  funds  ap- 
propriated to  General  Services  Administra- 
tion under  the  headings  'Repair  and  Im- 
provement of  Public  Buildings',  'Construc- 
tion, Public  Buildings  Projects',  'Sites  and 
Expenses,  Public  Buildings  Projects',  'Con- 
struction, Federal  Office  BuiidiQg  Numbered 
7,  Washington,  District  of  Coliimbia',  and 
'Additional  Court  Facilities',  In  any  appropri- 
ation Acts  for  the  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  fund  becomes  operational. 
The  fund  shall  assume  all  the  liabilities, 
obligations,  and  commitments  of  the  said 
(1)  Buildings  Management  Fund.  (2)  Con- 
struction Services  Fund,  and  (3)  the  ap- 
propriations specified  In  (C)   hereof. 

"(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  fund  becomes  operational,  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  advances  to  the 
fund  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 


purposes.  Such  advances  shall  be  repaid 
within  30  years,  with  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  period  to  ma- 
tiirlty  comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  advances  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(5)  In  any  fiscal  year  there  may  be 
deposited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  such  amount 
as  may  be  specified  in  appropriation  Acts. 

'(6)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Administrator  from  providing  special 
services  not  Included  in  the  standard  level 
user  charge  on  a  reimbursable  basis  and  such 
reimbursements  may  be  credited  to  the  fund 
established  under  this  subsection." 

Sec.  4.  Section  210  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  490) ,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing two  new  subsections  reading  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  charge  anyone  furnished  services, 
space,  quarters,  maintenance,  repair,  or  other 
facilities  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  space 
and  services),  at  rates  to  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator  from  time  to  time  and 
provided  for  in  regulations  Issued  by  him. 
Such  rates  and  charges  shall  approximate 
commercial  charges  for  comparable  space  and 
services,  except  that  with  respect  to  those 
buildings  for  which  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  Is  responsible  for  alterations 
only  (as  the  term  'alter'  is  defined  in  section 
13(5)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479) ,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  612(5) ), 
the  rates  charged  the  occupant  for  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator  so  as 
to  recover  only  the  approximate  applicable 
cost  incurred  by  him  In  providing  such  alter- 
ations. The  Administrator  may  exempt  any- 
one from  the  charges  required  by  this  sub- 
section If  he  determines  tliat  such  charges 
would  be  Infeasible  or  Impractical.  To  the 
extent  any  such  exemption  Is  granted,  appro- 
priations to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion are  authorized  to  reimburse  the  fund  for 
any  loss  of  revenue. 

"(k)  Any  executive  agency,  other  than 
the  General  Services  Administration,  which 
provides  to  anyone  space  and  services  set 
forth  in  sul>sectlon  (J)  of  this  section,  is 
authorized  to  charge  the  occupant  for  such 
space  and  services  at  rates  approved  by  the 
Administrator.  Moneys  derived  by  such  exec- 
utive agency  from  such  rates  or  fees  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  Ini- 
tially charged  for  providing  the  service,  ex- 
cept that  amounts  which  are  In  excess  of 
actual  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of 
providing  the  service  shall  be  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law." 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  determines  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
by  taking  action  hereunder,  he  Is  authorized 
to  provide  space  by  entering  Into  purchase 
contracts,  the  terms  of  which  shall  not  be 
more  than  thirty  years  and  which  shall  pro- 
vide In  each  case  that  title  to  the  property 
shall  vest  in  the  United  States  at  or  before 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  term  and  upon 
fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  conditions  stipu- 
lated In  each  of  such  purchase  contracts. 
Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  Include 
provision  for  the  application  to  the  purchase 
price  agreed  upon  therein  of  Installment  pay- 
ments made  thereunder.  Each  purchase  con- 
tract authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
in  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  If  any 
such  contract  Is  negotiated,  the  determina- 
tion and  findings  supporting  such  negotia- 
tion shall  be  promptly  reported  In  writing 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Worlu  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Pro- 
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posals  for  purchase  contracts  shall  be  solic- 
ited from  the  maximum  number  of  quali- 
fied sources  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  facility  to  be  procured. 

(b)  Each  such  purchase  contract  shall  In- 
clude such  provisions  as  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  in  his  discretion,  sliall 
deem  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  appropriate  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
party  or  parties  that  shall  enter  into  such 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  No  such 
purchase  contract  shall  provide  for  any  pay- 
ments to  l>e  made  by  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  to— 

(1)  amortize  the  cost  of  construction  of 
Improvements  to  be  constructed  plus  the 
fair  market  value,  on  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ment, of  the  site,  if  not  owned  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  provide  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  outstanding  principal  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  above;  and 

(3)  reimburse  the  contractor  for  the  cost 
of  any  other  obligations  reqiilred  of  him 
under  the  contract,  Including  (but  not  lim- 
ited to)  payment  of  taxes,  costs  of  carrying 
appropriate  insurance,  and  costs  of  repair 
and  maintenance  if  so  required  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

(c)  Funds  available  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  for  the  payment  of 
rent  and  related  charges  for  premises, 
whether  appropriated  directly  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  or  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  and  received  by 
said  Administration  for  such  purpose,  may 
be  utilized  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  make  payments  becoming  due 
from  time  to  time  from  the  United  States 
as  current  charges  In  connection  with  agres- 
ments  entered  into  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  interest  in  real 
property  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxes  until  title  to  the  same 
shall  pass  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  purchase  contracts 
provided  for  In  this  section  for  the  erection 
by  the  contractor  of  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  any  person,  copartnership, 
corporation,  or  other  public  or  private  entity, 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  la  further  authorized  to  bring  about 
the  development  and  improvement  of  any 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration Including  the  demolition  of  obsolete 
and  outmoded  structures  situated  thereon,  by 
providing  for  the  construction  thereon  by 
others  of  such  structures  and  facilities  as 
shall  be  the  subject  of  the  applicable  pur- 
chase contracts,  and  by  making  available 
such  plans  and  specifications  fcr  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  building  thereon  as  the 
Government  may  possess.  Projects  heretofore 
approved  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.),  may  be  constructed 
under  authority  of  this  section  without  fur- 
ther approval,  and  the  prospectuses  sub- 
mitted to  obtain  such  approval  shall  for  all 
purposes,  be  considered  as  prosoectuses  for 
the  purchase  of  space,  except  that  any  such 
project  shall  be  subject  to  the  reoulrements 
of  s-ctlon  7(b>  of  the  Public  Bulldlnes  Act  of 
1959.  as  amended,  based  upon  an  estimated 
maximum  cost  Increased  by  not  more  than  an 
average  of  10  per  centum  per  vear.  exclusive 
of  financing  or  other  costs  attributable  to  th« 
use  of  the  method  of  construction  authorized 
by  this  section. 

(f)  Except  for  previously  approved  pro- 
spectuses referred  to  In  (e)  above,  no  pur- 
chase contract  shall  be  entered  into  pursuant 


to  the  authority  of  this  section  until  a  pros- 
pectus therefor  has  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended. 

(g)  No  purchase  contract  shall  be  entered 
Into  under  the  authority  granted  under  this 
section  after  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(h)  No  space  shall  be  provided  pursuant 
to  this  section  imtil  after  the  expiration  of 
30  days  from  the  date  upon  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  his  deter- 
mination that  the  best  Interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  served  by  providing 
such  space  by  entering  Into  a  purchase  con- 
tract therefor. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  shall  convey  to 
the  city  of  Carbondale,  Illinois,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  such 
Postal  Service,  In  and  to  the  real  property 
(Including  any  Improvements  thereon)  In 
Carbondale,  Illinois,  bounded  by  old  West 
Main  Street  on  the  south.  Glenvlew  Drive  on 
the  west  Illinois  Route  13  and  access  road 
to  Murdale  Shopping  Center  on  the  north, 
and  by  Texaco  Service  Station  and  residences 
on  the  north,  approximately  308  feet  on  the 
east,  525  feet  on  the  south,  420  feet  on  the 
west  and  with  an  Irregular  boundary  on  the 
north,  a  total  area  of  approximately  191,100 
square  feet.  The  exact  legal  description  of  the 
property  shall  be  determined  by  the  Post- 
master General,  without  cost  to  the  city  of 
Carbondale,  Illinois.  Such  conveyance  shaU 
be  made  without  payment  of  monetary  con- 
sideration and  on  condition  that  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  used  solely  for  public  park  pur- 
poses, and  If  It  ever  ceases  to  l>e  used  for  such 
purpose,  the  title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  which  shall  have  the  right  of 
immediate  reentry  thereon. 

(b)(1)  The  United  States  Postal  Service 
shall  grant  to  the  City  of  New  York,  without 
reimbursement,  air  rights  for  public  housing 
purposes  above  the  postal  facility  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  real  property  bounded  by 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Streets, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  In  the  City  of 
New  York  (the  Morgan  Annex  site),  such 
facility  to  be  designed  and  constructed  In 
such  manner  as  to  permit  the  building  by 
the  City  of  New  York  of  a  high-rise  residen- 
tial tower  thereon.  Provided,  That — 

(A)  the  City  of  New  York  shall  grant  to 
the  Postal  Service  without  reimbursement 
exclusive  use  of  Twenty-ninth  Street  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  such  use  to  be  irrevocable  un- 
less the  Postal  Service  sells,  leases,  or  other- 
wise disposes  of  the  Morgan  Annex  site;  and 

(B)  the  City  of  New  York  shall  agree  to 
reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  designing  and  constructing  the 
foundations  of  Its  facility  so  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  supporting  a  residential 
tower  above  the  facility,  and  shall  Issue  any 
permits,  licenses,  easements  and  other  au- 
thorizations which  may  be  necessary  or  in- 
cident to  the  construction  of  the  postal 
facility. 

(2)  If  within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  City  of  New  York  has  compiled  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  has  not  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  Its  facility,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  convey  to  the  City  of 
New  York,  at  the  fair  market  value,  all  right, 
title  and  Interest  In  and  to  the  above- 
described  real  property.  Such  conveyance 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  such 
property  shall  be  used  solely  for  public 
housing  purposes,  and  If  public  housing  Is 
not  constructed  on  the  property  wlttiln  five 
years  after  title  is  conveyed  to  the  City 
of  New  York  or  If  thereafter  the  property 


ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  such  purposes, 
title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, which  shall  have  the  right  of  Immediate 
reentry  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1972,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. Such  regulations  shaU  be  coordinated 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  rates  established  by  the  Admin> 
Istrator  of  General  Services  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 210(1)  and  210(k)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1049,  as  amended,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  House  Office  Building 
Commission  is  authorized  (1)  to  use,  to  such 
extent  as  It  may  deem  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  office  and  other  accom- 
modations for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  building,  known  as  the  Congressional 
Hotel,  acquired  by  the  Government  In  1957 
as  part  of  Lot  20  In  Square  692  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  authority  of  the 
Additional  House  Office  Building  Act  of  1955 
and  (2)  to  direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  lease,  at  fair  market  value,  for  such  other 
use  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  to  such  parties  as  such  Commission  may 
authorize,  any  space  In  such  building  not 
required  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

(b)  Any  space  in  such  building  used  for 
office  and  other  accommodations  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  "House  Office  Buildings" 
and,  as  such,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  those 
buildings. 

Sec.  9.  Section  8  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1969),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  8"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  for  the  public  costs  of  maintaining 
and  operating  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts." 

Sec.  10.  Section  6  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1968),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
provide  maintenance,  security.  Information, 
Interpretation,  Janitorial  and  all  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1073,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  this  subsection." 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment.  The  effective  date  of  ap- 
plying the  rates  to  be  charged  pursuant  to 
the  regulations  to  be  Issued  under  subsec- 
tions (J)  and  (k)  of  section  210  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1040,  as  amended,  shall  be  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices but  in  any  event  shall  not  be  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  third  full  fiscal  year 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  thereof. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Ken  Ghat, 
John  C.  EQ.ucztnski, 
Jim  Wright, 

WILLIAM  H.  Harsha, 

James  R.  Grover,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mike  Gravel, 

John  Ttinnet, 

j.  caleb  bocgs, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o]  the  Senate. 
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Joint  Expijinatobt  Statemekt  of  thk 
committxe  of  confcbknob 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1736)  to 
amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  financing  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  alteration,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  of  public 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Hovise  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
serted a  substitute  text. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  the 
Senate  recedes  from  ite  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bUl.  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below  except  for  minor 
technical  and  clarifying  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  conference  agreement. 

SHOKT    TTTLK 

The  Senate  bill,  the  Hoiise  amendment  and 
the  conference  substitute  all  have  the  short 
title  'Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1972". 

SECTION     2 

Senate  bill 

This  section  Increases  from  $200,000  to 
$500,000  the  maximum  cost  of  any  alteration 
to  or  acquisition  of  a  public  building  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  In  the  absence  of  an  author- 
ization from  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatlvee. 

O.S.A.  must  receive  authorization  from  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  before  it  may 
construct  or  acquire  any  public  building  In- 
volving an  expenditure  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
or  alter  any  public  building  involving  an  ex- 
penditure In  excess  of  $200,000.  This  has  in- 
creased those  limitations  to  $500,000  each. 

Under  section  7(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  BuUd- 
Ings  Act  of  1959,  whenever  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  transmits  to  the  Con- 
gress a  prospectus  for  a  prc^KJsed  project, 
that  prospectus  must  Include  "an  estimate 
of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  project."  This 
subsection  strikes  the  word,  "maximum,". 

This  section  also  repeals  sections  7(c)  and 
7(d)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

This  section  strikes  the  words,  "as  he  de- 
termines necessary"  from  section  12(a)  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  which  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  "as  he  determines  neces- 
sary, to  submit  to  Congress  prospectuses  of 
proposed  projects  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act." 

This  sectl:>n  amends  section  12(c)  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  by  providing 
that  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  excellence  of 
architecture  and  design  In  developing  plans 
for  future  public  buildings. 

House  amendment 

This  section  U  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
in  Increasing  to  $5<X).000  the  maximum  cost 
of  any  alteration  to  or  acquisition  of  a  pub- 
lic building  which  may  be  undertaken  by 
O.S.A.  without  specific  authority  from  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works. 

This  section  strikes  out  "as  he  determines 
necessary"  from  section  12(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  which  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  G.S.A.  to  submit  to  Congress 
prospectuses  of  proposed  projects  "as  he  de- 
termines necessary". 

This  section  amends  section  12(c)  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  by  providing 
that  the  Administrator  of  O&Ji.  shall  give 


due  consideration  to  excellence  of  architec- 
ture and  design  In  developing  plans  for  fu- 
ture putrilc  buildings. 

This  section  amends  section  7  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  GJ3.A.  to  submit  a  prospectus  for 
i^proval  by  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  whenever  he  proposes  to 
secure  leased  space  for  which  he  proposes  an 
average  annual  rental  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  femer- 
gency  leases  for  not  to  exceed  180  days  diu'lng 
any  period  when  the  President  declares  that 
such  authorization  Is  needed.  No  emergency 
lease  could  be  for  a  longer  period  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Committees. 

In  the  letting  of  contracts  for  purchase 
contract  construction,  it  is  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration retain  ownership  of  architectural  and 
engineering  designs  and  plans  developed  for 
such  facilities  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Further,  the  conferees  recognize  that  addi- 
tional design  and  engineering  work  may  be 
necessary  on  some  of  the  projects  that  will 
be  constructed  under  a  purchase  contract 
arrangement.  The  GSA  should  make  every 
effort  to  contract  for  such  work  with  the 
original  architect  or  engineer.  GSA  should 
also  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  contract 
directly  for  such  services  with  the  architect 
or  engineer,  rather  than  directing  that  the 
contractor  make  such  arrangements.  The 
conferees  believe  this  is  essential,  whenever 
possible,  to  avoid  a  situation  In  which  an 
architectural  or  engineering  firm  may  face  a 
conflict  of  interest  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cantractor. 

SECTION    3 

Senate  Wil 

This  section  amends  section  210(f)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  n.S.C.  490(f) ) . 

It  establishes  In  the  Treasury  a  fimd  for 
financing  real  property  management  and  re- 
lated activities  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  acquisition,  construction,  alteration, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection  of 
public  buildings.  Into  this  fund  are  de- 
posited: user  charges  from  eligible  depart- 
ments and  agencies  equivalent  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  office  space  which  they 
occupy;  proceeds  with  respect  to  building 
sites  authorized  to  be  leased  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act;  and  receipts  from 
carriers  and  others  for  loss  of,  or  damage  to, 
property  belonging  to  the  fund. 

It  also  provides  that  moneys  deposited  Into 
the  fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  such  amounts  and  for  such  purposes  as 
are  specified  in  annual  appropriation  Acts. 
Authorizations  for  capital  expendit\ires, 
however,  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations. 

This  section  lists  certain  appropriations 
presently  made  to  G.S.A.  which  i««  to  be 
merged  Into  the  new  buildings  fund,  to- 
gether with  their  liabilities,  obligations,  and 
commitments,  authorizes  advances  to  be 
appropriated  Into  the  fund,  repayable  with 
Interest  within  30  years,  and  provides  that 
In  any  fiscal  year,  there  may  be  deposited 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  such  amounts  as 
are  specified  In  the  annual  budget  estimates 
for  the  fund. 

Finally  this  section  enables  G.S.A.  to  pro- 
vide special  services  to  agencies  not  Included 
in  the  standard  level  user  charge  on  »  re- 
imbursable basis,  with  reimbursements  to 
be  credited  to  the  fund. 

House  amendment 

Except  for  minor  technical  clerical  and 
clarifying  amendments  the  House  amend- 
ment Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  exclud- 
ing authorization  for  advances  to  the  fund. 


Conference  substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
including,  however,  an  authorization  for  ad- 
vances to  the  fund  during  the  first  two  years 
of  Its  operation. 

SECTION  4 

SetMte  Wa 

This  section  amends  section  210  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  490) 
by  adding  to  It  three  new  subsections. 

New  subsection  (J)  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  charge  eligible 
agencies  for  fiumished  services,  space,  quart- 
ers, maintenance,  repairs,  or  other  facilities 
at  rates  determined  by  him.  These  rates 
shall  approximate  commercial  charges  for 
comparable  space  and  services.  However,  in 
the  case  of  those  buildings  for  which  the 
Administrator  is  responsible  for  alterations 
only,  the  rates  charged  shall  be  sufficient  to 
recover  only  the  applicable  cost  of  the  alter- 
ation. Agencies  and  their  activities  may  be 
exempted  from  the  G.S.A.  rates  by  the 
President. 

This  subsection  also  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  alter  Federal  buildings. 

In  addition,  this  subsection  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  maintain,  operate,  and  pro- 
tect Federal  buildings  and  sites  and  to  pro- 
vide related  services,  including  demolition 
and  Improvement  with  respect  to  sites  au- 
thorized to  be  leased  pursuant  to  section 
210(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  authorizes  the 
G.S.A.  to  rent  space  In  buildings  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla,  and  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide,  on  private  or  other 
property  not  In  government  control,  fencing, 
lighting,  guard  booths,  and  other  facilities 
which  are  appropriate  to  enable  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  to  perform  Its  protec- 
tive functions. 

New  subsection  (k)  provides  that  any 
Executive  agency,  other  than  GB.A.,  which 
provides  space  and  services  to  other  agen- 
cies, may  do  so  at  rates  approved  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

New  subsection  (1)  contains  definitions. 

House  amendment 

The  House  provision  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Administrator  to  charge  for  services, 
space,  quarters,  maintenance,  repairs,  or 
other  facilities  at  rates  which  he  determines 
In  regulations  which  rates  are  to  approxi- 
mate commercial  charges  for  comparable 
space  and  services.  In  the  case  of  buildings 
for  which  the  Administrator  is  responsible 
for  alterations  only,  the  rates  charged  shall 
be  fixed  so  that  to  recover  only  the  approxi- 
mate applicable  cost  incurred  In  providing 
the  alterations.  The  Administrator  may 
exempt  anyone  from  these  charges.  If  exemp- 
tions are  granted,  appropriations  are  author- 
ized to  reimburse  the  fund  for  the  lost 
revenue.  In  addition,  authorization  Is  pro- 
vided to  executive  agencies  providing  space 
or  services  to  other  persons  to  charge  them  at 
rates  approved  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Director  of  O.M3. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator's right  to  exempt  anyone  from 
charges  Is  contingent  upon  his  determination 
that  these  charges  would  be  infeaslble  or 
Impractical  in  that  particular  case.  The  re- 
quirement that  the  Director  of  O.M.B.  ap- 
prove rates  to  be  charged  for  executive 
agencies  other  than  G.S.A.  Is  removed  from 
this  provision  and  placed  instead  in  section 
7  of  the  legislation. 

SECTION   s 

Senate  bill 
This  section  amends  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq.)  by  adding  a  new  section  4  and  re- 
niunberlng  the  existing  section  4  and  sub- 
sequent sections  appropriately. 
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This  section  enables  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  enter  Into  purchase  con- 
tracts with  terms  of  between  10  and  30  years. 
Each  such  contract  must  provide  that  title 
to  the  property  vests  in  the  United  States. 
Installment  payments  by  the  United  States 
are  applied  to  the  purchtwe  price. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire security  from  those  entering  into  pur- 
chase contracts  with  the  United  States.  No 
purchase  contract  may  be  entered  into  which 
provides  for  payments  by  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  to:  (1)  amortize 
the  cost  of  Improvements  to  be  constructed, 
plus  the  fair  market  value,  on  the  date  of 
the  agreement,  of  the  site.  If  owned  or  ac- 
quired by  the  contractor;  (2)  provide  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  Interest  on  the  outstanding 
principal;  and  (3)  reimburse  the  contractor 
for  the  cost  of  any  other  obligations  as- 
sumed by  him  under  the  contract.  Including 
the  payment  of  taxes,  costs  of  Insurance,  and 
costs  of  repair  and  maintenance. 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  monies 
from  the  buildings  fund  and  other  direct  ap- 
propriations to  G.S.A.  for  the  Installment 
payments  on  purchase  contracts. 

In  the  case  of  all  purchase  contracts,  real 
propterty  remains  subject  to  state  and  local 
taxation  until  its  title  vests  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Administrator  is  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  to  bring  about  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  any  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  under  con- 
trol of  G.S.A.  In  the  case  of  projects  which 
have  rec^ved  prior  authorization  by  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  which  have  not 
changed  substantially  In  scope,  and  which 
have  not  Increased  in  construction  cost  by 
more  than  an  average  of  10  percent  per  year 
since  the  authorization,  no  new  approval  U 
needed  from  the  committees  before  a  pur- 
chase contract  may  be  entered  Into. 

Except  for  the  previously  noted  projects, 
no  purchase  contract  shall  be  entered  Into 
until  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  have 
approved  Individual  prospectuses  for  such 
projects. 

Finally  the  section  limits  the  purchase  con- 
tract authority  of  G.S.A.  to  three  years. 

House  amendment 

The  House  provision  is  not  an  amendment 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  but  a  free 
standing  authority.  The  piirchase  contract 
authority  would  permit  O.S.A.  to  make  regu- 
lar payments  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
years  to  persons  who  would  finance  and  con- 
struct buildings  to  a.S.A.  specifications.  At 
or  before  the  end  of  the  contract  term,  title 
to  the  building  would  vest  in  the  United 
States.  Each  purchase  contract  would  be  en- 
tered into  In  accordance  with  title  in  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  The  determinations  and 
findings  supporting  negotiated  contracts  are 
to  be  promptly  reported  to  the  committees. 
Proposals  for  purchase  contracts  are  to  be 
solicited  from  the  maximum  number  of 
qualified  sources.  The  remaining  provisions 
In  the  House  amendment,  except  for  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  changes,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Senate  bill  with  regard  to 
purchase  contracts,  including  authorization 
to  construct  by  this  method  projects  here- 
tofore approved  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1969  without  further  ^proval. 

This  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
was  modified  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  subsection  (b)  prohibiting 
purchase  contracts  until  they  have  been  au- 
thorized by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  aasaie  as 
the  provision  of  the  House  amendment  except 
for  a  clarifying  amendment  adopted  to  sub- 


section (f)  removing  certain  superfiuous 
language  and  the  adoption  of  a  substitute 
subsection  (h)  which  would  prevent  space 
being  provided  by  lease  purchase  until  the 
Committees  on  ^proprlatlons  had  been  no- 
tified by  G.S.A.  of  the  Intention  to  do  so  in 
each  Instance  and  30  days  had  passed  from 
the  date  of  such  notification. 

SECTION    « 

Senate  bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  G.S.A.  to  Issue  such  regulations  aa  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
House  amendment 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  with 
the  addltlonlal  requirements  that  regulations 
be  coordinated  with  O.M.B.  and  rates  estab- 
lished under  section  210(J)  by  the  Admin- 
istrator be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  O.M.B. 

Conference  substitute 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
except   that  rates   under   210  (k)    are   also 
subject  to  the  requirement  of  approval  by 
OJH.B. 

SECTION   7 

Senate  hill 
This  section  specifies  that  fimds  available 
to  any  eligible  agency  may  be  used  to  pay 
user  chEirges  established  under  section'  210(]) 
and  (k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949. 

House  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 

SECTIONS 

Senate  bill 

This  section  Is  intended  to  insure  that 
the  General  Services  Administration  adheres 
to  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  Unlfonn 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.  Under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices must  file  a  statement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Hoiising  and  Urban 
Development  and  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  detailing 
the  number  of  residential  and  small  busi- 
ness units  to  be  demolished  or  removed  by 
a  given  project,  and  how  the  QSA.  Intenda 
to  comply  with  the  above  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, in  turn,  are  required  to  certify  that 
the  measures  to  be  undertaken  by  G.SJL  are 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
House  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

No  comparable  provision. 

SECTION  • 

Senate  bUl 

This  section  fixes  the  effective  date  of  the 
leg^lslatlon  at  no  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  third  full  fiscal  year  following  its  enact- 
ment. 

House  amendment 
Same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute 
Same  as  both  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment. 

SPECIFIED  PROFESTT 

Senate  bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  6  of  the  House  sonendment  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Postmaster  General  to 
convey  without  monetary  consideration  to 
the  city  of  Carfoondale,  Illinois,  certain  speci- 
fied property  on  condition  that  It  be  used 


solely  for  public  park  services.  In  addition, 
the  Postal  Service  is  required  to  grant  to  the 
city  of  New  York  air  rights  above  a  postal 
facility  to  be  constructed  In  that  city  upon 
compliance  with  certain  conditions  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  adjoining  street  and  the 
payment  of  costs  of  construction  necessary 
to  support  public  housing  above  the  proposed 
postal  facility.  If  the  Postal  Service  falls  to 
award  a  contract  for  construction  within 
two  years  after  the  city  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  then  the  Postal  Service  is 
required  to  convey  at  fair  market  value  all  of 
the  real  property.  This  conveyance  is  to  be  on 
condition  that  the  property  be  used  for  pub- 
lic housing  purposes  and  if  public  housing  is 
not  constructed  on  the  site  within  five  years 
after  passage  of  title  to  the  city  or  if  the 
property  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, title  reverts  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Conference  substitute 
Same  as  the  House  amendment. 

OTHER   PROPERTIES 

Senate  bill 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  8  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion to  use  for  the  purpose  of  providing  office 
and  other  accommodations  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Congressional  Hotel 
(presently  Federal  property)  and  directs  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  lease,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission,  space  in  the 
building  not  required  for  those  purposes. 
Space  In  the  building  used  for  offices  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  to  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  House 
office  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  applicable  thereto. 
Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  amendment. 

KENNEDY   CENTER 

Senate  bill 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Sections  9  and  10  of  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  appropriations  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Kennedy  Center  of  not 
to  exceed  $1.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
finance  that  part  of  the  building's  operation, 
maintenance,  and  protection  costs  which  are 
related  to  the  nonperforming  arts  functions 
of  the  Center.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  acting  through  the  National 
Park  Service  Is  required  to  provide  main- 
tenance, security,  information.  Interpreta- 
tion, janitorial,  and  all  other  services  neces- 
sary to  the  nonperforming  arts  functions  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  appropriations  are 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Conference  tubstltute 

Same  as  the  House  amendment. 

In  section  10  of  the  bill,  the  authority 
provided  to  the  National  Park  Service  by  the 
words  "information"  and  "interpretation" 
was  discussed  by  the  Conference  Committee, 
as  the  words  are  not  defined  and  as  the  Inter- 
pretations of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  on  this  point  appear 
to  differ. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  agreed  that  section  10  does  not 
confer  exclusive  responsibility  on  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  providing  Informa- 
tion and  Interpretation  services  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  In  no  way  does  it  give  authority  to  the 
National  Park  Service  over  the  Friends  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  or  place  the  Friends 
under  the  direction  of  the  Park  Service.  The 
role  of  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
with  respect  to  Interpretation  and  Informa- 
tion services  at  the  Kennedy  Center  shall  be 
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determined  by  agreement  between  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  National  Park  Service. 
Ken  Gk&y, 

John  C.  Klucztnski, 
Jim  Wright, 
William  H.  Harsha, 
James  R.  Okover,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Oravel, 
John  Ttjnnet, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


BANKS  REAP  HUGE  SUBSIDY  PROM 
TAX  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNTS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
commercial  banks  of  this  Nation  are 
reaping  a  bonanza  by  retaining  billions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  tax  pasrments. 

Through  the  benevolence  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  nearly  $6  billion 
of  income  tax  fimdo  and  related  pay- 
ments were  in  interest-free  tax  and  loan 
accounts  in  commercial  banks  across  the 
United  States  in  mid-February.  These 
deposits  of  public  funds — paid  in  by  the 
average  taxpayer — represent  one  of  the 
largest  single  business  subsidies  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  are  sub- 
stantiated by  a  study  which  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  released  today 
concerning  the  tax  and  loan  account 
bsJances  in  12,838  commercial  banks.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  the  phrase,  "tax  and 
loan  accounts,"  is  used  to  describe  funds 
belonging  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  which 
are  deposited  in  demand  accounts  in  pri- 
vate commercial  banks. 

These  funds  come  from  several  sources. 
Including  payments  for  Government  se- 
curities purchased  by  the  bank — either 
for  its  customers  or  its  own  accounts; 
from  payments  of  various  taxes  such  as 
employee  withholding  Income  taxes,  pay- 
roll taxes  from  the  old-age  insurance 
program,  railroad  retirement  taxes,  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  and  corporate  taxes. 
These  deposits  in  the  commercial  banks 
have  ranged  as  high  as  $11  billion  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  banks  repaid  untold 
millions  in  added  profits  from  the  de- 
posits which  they  are  free  to  invest  any 
way  they  see  fit  under  the  law. 

The  money  is  subject  only  to  periodic 
withdrawal  from  the  accoimts  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  most  banks — 
particularly  the  big  money  center 
banks — are  able  to  estimate  with  great 
precision  the  average  balances  that  can 
be  expected  from  the  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts during  any  year. 

At  present,  102  of  the  Nation's  nearly 
14,000  commercial  banks  hold  44  percent 
of  the  Treasury's  tax  and  loan  accounts. 
The  50  largest  banks  hold  more  tlian  one- 
third  of  all  such  deposits.  The  greatest 
concentration  of  the  fimds  is  in  New 
York  City  where  eight  banks  control  12  Me 
percent  of  the  Nation's  tax  and  loan 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  the  very 
commercial  banks  which  have  sought 
Federal  subsidies  and  guarantees  for 
loans  to  such  corporations  as  Penn  Cen- 


tral and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  are 
holding  millions  of  dollars  of  interest-free 
tax  money. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  banks 
which  sought — and  received — the  guar- 
antee from  the  Federal  Government  on 
Lockheed,  had  $1.4  billion  of  Federal  tax 
and  loan  accoimts  as  of  mid-February  of 
this  year.  In  other  words,  these  banks 
had  Federal  funds  six  or  seven  times  the 
amoimt  of  the  guarantee  that  they  were 
seeking  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

Once  again,  this  situation  makes  it 
appear  that  the  Lockheed  loan  was  much 
more  of  a  bailout  and  a  bonanza  for  the 
banks  than  it  was  assistance  to  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  or  its  workers.  I  re- 
gret greatly  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment did  not  reveal  these  huge  tax  and 
loan  accoimt  balances  at  the  time  they 
were  up  here  lobbying  for  the  Lockheed 
guarantees.  This  might  well  have  plEu:ed 
a  different  color  on  the  entire  transac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  list  of  the  Lock- 
heed banks  and  their  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts: 

Lockheed  banks  and  their  tax  and  loan 
accounts 

MUlion 

Bankers  Trvist  Company $71.6 

Bank  of  America 149.7 

Bank  of  California 19.  4 

Chase  Manhattan 177.3 

Chemical  Bank 102.5 

Citizens    &   Southern   Nat'l    Bank 

(Atlanta) 15.2 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank.  63. 7 
Crocker  National  Bank  (San  Fran- 
cisco)    33.2 

PNB  of  Atlanta  (First  Nat'l  Bank)  .  9. 0 
FNB  of  Boston  (First  Nafl  Bank)  _.  38. 7 
PNCB  (First  National  City  Bank- 
New  York  City) 139.6 

Fulton  Natl  Bank  (Atlanta,  Oa.)..  13.0 

Olrard  Trust  Bank 18.3 

Irving  Trust  Company 51. 1 

Mfrs.  Hanover  Trust  Company 87. 2 

Mellon  National  Bank 66.7 

Morgan  Guaranty  Company 75.2 

Pacific  Nat'l  Bank  of  Washington..  13. 0 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 38.  2 

Security   Pacific   Nat'l   Bank    (Los 

Angeles)    109.9 

Trust  Company  of  Georgia 10.  2 

UCB  (United  California  Bank) 55.6 

Wells  Fargo  Bank 46.9 

Total 1,406.1 

The  system  is  discriminatory  against 
the  smaller  banks  of  the  Nation  and  the 
study  shows  a  prima  facie  case  of  gross 
favoritism  for  the  large  banking  institu- 
tions. It  is  even  more  discriminatory  to- 
ward credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  mutual  savings  banks  who 
receive  none  of  this  Federal  largesse. 

Since  the  great  mtuority  of  the  tax 
and  loan  funds  come  from  withholding 
for  income  tax  purposes,  the  system  is 
also  highly  discriminatory  against  the 
average  wage  earner.  Most  people  are 
willing  to  pay  their  taxes  in  advance 
through  withholding  in  the  belief  that 
their  Government  needs  the  funds,  but, 
in  truth,  these  payments  do  not  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Treasury  but  Into  deposits 
in  the  commercial  banks.  So  the  with- 
holding system  provides  a  massive  wel- 
fare program  for  commercial  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  shows  a  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  one 
of  two  steps  regarding  the  handling  of 
the  tax  and  loan  accounts: 


First.  Require  the  pasrment  of  interest 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  or 

Second.  Require  the  use  of  the  Tax  and 
Loan  Accounts  as  a  "carrot"  to  encour- 
age banks  to  make  more  loans  available 
for  small  business,  housing,  environ- 
mental quality  projects,  and  other  activi- 
ties which  would  help  provide  Jobs  and 
meet  national  economic  and  social  goals. 

The  Treasury  Etepartment,  led  by  Un- 
der Secretary  Charls  Walker,  has  ex- 
hibited a  plodding  and  unimaginative  ap- 
proach to  the  utilization  of  the  tax  and 
loan  funds. 

These  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  funds 
could  provide  a  tremendous  incentive  to 
move  credit  into  areas  of  greatest  need, 
and  it  is  tragic  that  we  have  a  Treasury 
Department  which  spends  all  of  its  time 
finding  excuses  for  not  prodding  and 
encouraging  the  commercial  banking  in- 
dustry into  a  better  allocation  of  credit. 
The  Treasury's  attitude — and  the  figures 
compiled  in  the  committee  study — lend 
credence  to  the  belief  that  these  funds 
remain  as  an  interest-free  subsidy  to  the 
banks  and  that  they  are  allocated,  at 
least  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  political 
favoritism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  com- 
mltttee  staff  to  investigate  Treasury  De- 
partment claims  that  the  money  remains 
interest-free  in  return  for  various  serv- 
ices that  commercial  banks  perform  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  past,  the  Treasury  has  listed 
such  things  as  issuing  and  payment  of 
savings  bonds,  purchasing  of  Govern- 
ment securities,  cashing  Government 
checks,  and  procuring  and  distributing 
Federal  income  tax  forms  to  the  public 
as  "services"  provided  free  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  staff  study  establishes  that  vir- 
tually all  of  these  activities  are  provided 
as  a  normal  nm  of  customer  senlces 
which  are  used  by  the  commercial  banks 
to  help  attract  and  keep  depositors.  These 
are  services  being  provided  for  the  de- 
positor and  not  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  many  cases,  commercial  banks  are 
refusing  to  cash  Government  checks  ex- 
cept for  their  depositors  and  some  banks 
are  requiring  a  service  charge  for  the 
purchase  of  Government  securities  by 
smaller  investors. 

In  addition,  some  banks  are  charging 
the  Federal  Government  for  basic  bank- 
ing services  despite  the  fact  that  Uiey 
are  beneficiaries  of  huge  tax  and  loan 
accounts.  For  instance,  Chase  Manhat- 
tan had  a  tax  and  loan  balance  of  $177.3 
million  in  February  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  charging  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment $4  million  aimually  for  operating 
banking  facilities  at  military  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

It  is  a  myth  that  commercial  banks 
are  providing  any  real  service  in  return 
for  this  huge  subsidy  bonanza. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  al- 
ready launched  a  second  study  concern- 
ing various  "time  deposits"  maintained 
by  various  governmental  agencies  in 
banks  aroimd  the  Nation.  These  funds 
are  also  interest-free  and  the  committee 
wants  to  determine  both  the  level  and 
the  allocation  of  these  fimds. 

The  sad  use  of  public  deposits  is  one 
more  evidence  of  the  misallocation  of 
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credit  in  the  commercial  banking  S3^- 
tem. 

The  lack  of  public  interest  direction  in 
the  deposit  of  public  fimds  must  be 
viewed  alongside  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  traditional  resistance  to  the 
use  of  monetary  mechanisms  to  allocate 
fimds  to  credit-starved  sectors  of  the 
economy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  cities 
and  rural  areas  have  such  a  backlog  of 
public  needs  in  view  of  the  Joint  Treas- 
ury-Federal Reserve  foot  dragging 
about  allocation  of  credit. 


JAMES  FRAZER  HILLMAN 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
n^ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  sorrow  today  to  advise  the  House  of 
the  death  of  one  of  Pittsburgh's  leading 
citizens.  James  Frazer  Hillman,  pioneer 
conservationist,  dedicated  philantiiropist 
and  prominent  Pittsburgh  coal  operator, 
died  on  May  26  in  the  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity Hospital  at  the  age  of  83. 1  knew 
Mr.  Hillman  all  my  life  and  there  is  no 
man  for  whom  I  had  greater  admiration 
or  deeper  affection.  It  was  James  F.  Hill- 
man who  developed  my  interest  in  con- 
servation and  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  boards  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Park  and  Playground  Society  and  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 

This  Nation  and  my  community  have 
suffered  a  great  loss. 

To  Mrs.  Hillman,  his  four  children,  his 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren 
my  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  articles 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Washington  Post  on  the  subject 
of  James  F.  Hillman: 

Philanthropist  James  Hillman  Dies 

Pittsburgh. — James  Frazer  HUIman,  a 
prominent  area  coal  operator  and  philan- 
thropist, died  Friday  in  Presbyterlan-XJnlver- 
Blty  Hospital.  He  was  83. 

Mr.  Hillman,  as  president  of  Harmon  Creek 
Coal  Corp.,  which  had  extensive  strip  mining 
operations  west  of  the  city,  voluntarUy  began 
the  restoration  of  the  strip  mines  to  produc- 
tive land  years  before  state  laws  were  passed 
in  1945  requiring  land  restoration. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  HUIman  do- 
nated funds  and  large  tracts  of  land  for  park 
development  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County.  He  also  developed  forests,  a  park, 
lake  and  swimming  pool  for  the  residents  of 
northwest  Washington  County,  where  he 
operated  several  mines. 

In  January,  1969,  Hillman  donated  3,664 
acres  in  Hanover  Township,  Washington 
County,  to  the  state  as  a  park,  and  2,976  acres 
for  public  hunting  land  in  the  same  area. 

Mr.  Hillman  bad  his  employees  stockpile 
top  soil  when  mining,  then  after  the  strip 
excavation  had  been  restored  to  contour,  the 
top  soil  was  replaced.  Within  two  years  there 
would  be  no  evidence  that  the  land  had  been 
used  .for  strip  mining. 

His  firm  planted  20,000  to  30,000  trees 
annually  on  the  restored  land.  And  in  some 
Instances  grass  was  planted. 

The  World  War  I  veteran  spearheaded  a 
drive  In  1948  to  beautify  the  city,  and  sub- 
sequently conceived  the  Mayor's  Committee 
for  a  Cleaner  City,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Hillman  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 


triistees  of  Carnegie  Institute.  He  had  also 
been  president  of  the  board  at  Sbadyslde 
Hospital;  a  member  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh's Sinking  Fund  Commission;  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bicen- 
tennial Association;  emeritus  trustee  of  the 
Dollar  Savings  Bank;  charter  member  of  the 
Bibliophile  Society;  and  a  member  of  the 
Civic  Light  Opera  advisory  board,  Pittsburgh 
Playhouse  board  and  the  Pittsburgh  History 
and  Landmark  society. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  for  Sun- 
day at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  with  Inter- 
ment following  at  Homewood  Cemetery. 

Mr.  HUIman  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Marguerite  Wright,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
four  daughters,  15  grandchUdren  and  two 
great  grandchUdren. 

Conservation  Pioneer  James  F.  Hillman, 
Philanthropist,  Dies 

James  Frazer  Hillman,  prominent  Pitts- 
burgh area  coal  operator,  phUanthropist  and 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  conservation,  died 
yesterday  (May  26)  In  Presbyterian-Univer- 
sity Hospital  at  the  age  of  83. 

As  president  of  the  Harmon  Creek  Coal 
Corp.  which  had  extensive  strip  Ttiining  op- 
erations along  Route  22  west  of  here,  Mr. 
HiUman  voluntarily  began  restoring  strip 
mine  pits  to  fertile,  productive  land  years 
before  State  laws  were  passed  In  1946  requir- 
ing land  restoration. 

Mr.  Hillman  was  equaUy  active  in  the 
move  to  make  Pittsburgh  a  cleaner  and  more 
attractive  city. 

He  promoted  such  projects  long  before  be 
became  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
for  a  Cleaner  City  in  March,  1948,  and  be  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  Pa  Pitt's  Partners, 
the  citizen  group  which  strongly  supported 
the  move  for  a  more  attractive  city. 

As  a  phUanthropist  he  donated  thousands 
of  dollars  for  parks  and  other  community 
projects  both  In  Pittsburgh  and  in  Washing- 
ton County  as  well  as  large  tracts  of  land 
for  park  developments. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  MT.  Hillman  had 
many  mining  operations  In  Burgettstown 
and  Smith  Township  In  northwestern  Wash- 
ington County,  and  he  developed  forests,  a 
park,  lake  and  swimming  pool  for  the  resi- 
dents of  that  area. 

In  Pittsburgh  Mr.  HUIman  donated  $32,000 
to  the  city  in  1949  for  the  development  of 
foTir  neighborhood  parks  In  the  Spring  Gar- 
den section  of  the  Northside,  the  HlU  district 
and  Hazel  wood. 

The  donation  was  made  through  the  Al- 
legheny Conference  on  Community  Develop- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Hillman  was  chairman 
from  1949  to  1951. 

In  1966,  the  industrialist,  one  of  the  city's 
most  prominent  Republicans,  offered  the  city 
$12,500  to  Improve  a  city  playground  named 
for  an  early  stalwart  of  the  Democratic 
party — the  Jefferson  playground  in  a  heavily- 
populated  area  of  the  Northside. 

He  also  gave  the  city  $6,000  for  new  types 
of  playground  equipment  and  was  respon- 
sible for  development  of  many  of  the  city's 
community  parks. 

A  contributing  life  member  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  since  1961,  Mr. 
HlUman  was  honored  by  that  agency  in 
March,  1969,  for  his  practice  of  land  conser- 
vation In  the  strip  mine  business.  He  also  re- 
ceived numerous  other  awards. 

In  tribute,  the  Conservancy  presented  him 
with  an  honorary  life  membership.  He  was 
only  the  sixth  person  to  receive  the  honor. 

In  January,  1969,  Mr.  Hillman  and  his  wife 
donated  3,654  acres  In  Hanover  Township. 
Washington  County,  to  the  state  for  vise  as 
a  state  park  and  2.976  acres  for  public  hunt- 
ing land  In  the  same  area.  He  made  several 
gifts  of  land  In  the  Burgettstown  area. 

Not  satisfied  with  merely  restoring  the 
contour  of  the  land  excavated  in  strip  coal 


mining,  Mr.  HUIman  Insisted  that  it  also  be 
restored  to  fertUe  ground. 

His  employees  stockpUed  the  topsoU  when 
mining.  After  the  strip  excavation  had  been 
restored  to  contour,  the  topsoU  was  replaced 
and  within  a  year  or  two  there  would  be  no 
evidence  of  the  mine. 

Coupled  with  this  operation  was  the  con- 
tinuous, planned  planting  of  20.000  to  30,000 
trees  a  year  on  the  restored  land.  In  some 
cases  grass  was  planted  on  some  of  the  re- 
stored land  and  produced  a  healthy  growth 
suitable  for  cattle  grazing. 

Mr.  Hillman,  whose  firm  had  been  operat- 
ing in  Washington  Coimty  since  1928.  vrai 
especially  proud  of  one  400-acre  tract  that 
was  restored  as  an  upland  game  preserve. 
That  project  was  completed  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  late  Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence  lauded 
Mr.  Hillman  as  "doing  a  great  service  to  the 
community"  by  his  efforts  In  conceiving  the 
Mayor's  Committee  for  a  Cleaner  City. 

The  25-member  committee  served  as  a 
liaison  between  the  citizens  and  city  offi- 
cials for  development  of  a  clean  city.  It 
worked  In  close  cooperation  with  Pa  Pitt's 
Panthers  and  had  over-all  charge  of  proj- 
ects undertaken  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Hillman  lived  on  Parish  Lane,  Shady- 
side,  and  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  his  firm 
Is  located  in  One  Oliver  Plaza,  Downtown. 

Mr.  Hillman  attended  Shady  Side  Acad- 
emy, New  York  MlUtary  Academy,  Haverford 
School  and  in  1912  graduated  from  Tale  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1914  he  married  Marguerite  CabeU 
Wright  of  Augusta,  Oa.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife;  four  daughters,  Mrs.  John  C.  Oliver  Jr. 
of  Sewlckley,  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Pvirnell  of  Lo- 
cust VaUey,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Hilllard  Jr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mabon  Chllds,  both 
of  Pittsburgh;  16  grandchUdren  and  two 
great-grandchildren. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Hillman  served  with 
the  U.S.  Army  overseas  as  infantry  captain 
of  the  82nd  Division. 

In  addition  to  the  presidency  of  Harmon 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  he  also  was  president  of  In- 
dustrial Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  which  became  the 
Haverhill  Co.,  which  he  sold  in  1943. 

In  1966  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
granted  Mr.  HiUman  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  cited  him  as  an  "en- 
lightened conservator,  beloved  citizen  and 
friend,  patrician  gentleman." 

Mr.  HiUman  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute,  a  member 
of  Its  Fine  Arts  Committee  and  from  1959 
to  1966  was  vice  president  of  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  HUIman  have  made  numer- 
ous donations  to  the  Museum's  department 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Decorative  Arts. 

Mr.  Hillman  was  a  member  of  Calvary 
Episcopal  Church,  where  he  served  on  the 
Vestry  and  as  Senior  Warden.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  HUIman  had  been  president  of  the 
Shadyslde  Hospital  board  of  trustees,  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  and  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  fund-raising 
committee  for  the  Pioneer  School  for  the 
Physical  Handicapped. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh's Sinking  Fund  Commission,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Pittsbiirgh  Bicentennial 
Association,  emeritus  trustee  of  Dollar  Sav- 
ings Bank,  charter  member  of  the  Bibliophile 
Society,  and  a  director  of  the  Civic  Light 
Opera  advisory  board,  Pittsburgh  Playhouse 
board  and  the  Pittsburgh  History  and  Land- 
marks Society. 

Friends  will  be  received  at  the  residence. 
Services  wUl  be  held  at  12:30  pm.  tomorrow 
at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Shady  Avenue 
and  Walnut  Street,  Shadyslde.  Interment  wlU 
be  private  in  Homewood  Cemetery.  Squirrel 
Hill. 
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[FrtMn  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  May  27.  1972] 

J.  F.  HlLLMAN,  CONBSBVATIONIST,  LEASES,  DiES 

Jamee  Fraber  HUlman,  prominent  Pitts- 
burgh ootil  operstor-conservatlonlst,  died 
yesterday  following  a  lengthy  Ulness  in 
Presbyterian-University  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hillman,  83.  of  Parish  Lane,  Morewood 
Heights,  had  won  acclaim  for  the  reclamation 
work  of  his  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Oo.  long  be- 
fore the  statewide  strip  mine  act  made  such 
reclamation  mandatory. 

MK.  HILLMAK  RONOKEO 

A  noted  civic  leader,  Mr.  HUlman  was  hon- 
ored several  years  ago  In  Burgettstown, 
Washington  County,  where  a  monument  in 
his  honor  was  erected  following  his  donation 
of  a  74-acre  site  to  the  community  for  a 
park. 

The  park  site  was  a  former  strip-mine 
tract  for  the  Florence  Mine  of  Harmon  Creek 
Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Hillman's  work  In  strip-mined  land 
reclamation  had  been  subject  of  articles  in 
national  magazines,  newspapers  and  trade 
Journals.  In  1962  his  reclamation  work  was 
praised  in  a  nationally  televised  program. 

He  was  also  Instrumental  In  passage  of  the 
state  strip  mining  legislation  In  1963. 

A  modest  man,  Mr.  Hillman  avoided  when- 
ever possible  publicity  concerning  bis  ac- 
complishments and  civic  endeavora. 

TAUS   ORADUATX 

A  graduate  of  Yale  University  In  1912,  he 
served  as  captain  of  a  machine  gun  com- 
pany in  World  War  I,  serving  in  the  82nd 
Division. 

He  was  one  of  three  men  who  raised  funds 
in  1957  to  build  and  equip  the  School  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Children  In 
Brookllne  and  In  1949  he  donated  several 
parklets  in  the  city. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Episcopal  Diocese,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  a 
Cleaner  City,  and  headed  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference  on   Community   Development. 

ACTTVE    m   C.    OP   c. 

Mr.  Hillman  was  active  for  many  years  In 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
served  as  director  of  that  organization.  He 
was  an  organizer  of  Pa  Pitt's  Partners,  an 
organization  which  emphasized  cleanup  of 
the  city,  a  member  of  the  Plttsbijrgh  Bicen- 
tennial Committee,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 

He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Shady- 
side  Hospital  Board  of  Directors;  chairman 
of  the  United  Housing  Council,  trustee  of 
Dollar  Savings  Bank  and  a  director  of  the 
Colonial  Trust  Co. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  for  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Park  and  Playgrounds 
Association  and  a  director  of  the  Civic  Light 
Opera  Association. 

DONATED    PAINTINGS 

In  later  years  he  had  also  taken  an  interest 
in  art  and  had  donated  John  Kane  paintings 
of  Panther  Hollow  to  Carnegie  Museum  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  museum's  fine  arts 
committee. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Duquense,  Pitts- 
bi'rgh  Golf.  Rolling  Rock,  Pox  Chapel  Golf 
and  Elizabethan  Clubs. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Cabell  Wright  Hillman.  and  four 
daughters.  Mrs.  John  Oliver  Jr.,  of  Sewlckley, 
Mrs.  Richard  Purcell  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hilllard  Jr..  and  Mrs.  J.  Mabon 
Chllds,  both  of  Pittsburgh. 

Friends  wUl  be  received  at  Mr.  HUlman's 
home. 

Services  will  be  held  at  12:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row at  the  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Shady 
Avenue  at  Walnut  Street,  East  End. 

Burial  will  be  in  Homewood  Cemetery, 
Squirrel  Hill. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  27,  1972] 
James  F.  Hillman,  Conservationist 

PrrrsBURCH,  May  26. — James  Frazer  Hill- 
man, a  Pittsburgh  area  coal  operator,  phi- 
lanthropist and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, diec".  today  in  Presbyterian-Univer- 
sity Hospital.  He  was  83  years  old. 

As  president  of  the  Harmon  Creek  Coal 
Corporation,  which  had  extensive  strip  min- 
ing operations  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Hill- 
man voluntarily  began  restoring  strip  mine 
pits  to  fertile,  productive  land  years  before 
state  laws  were  passed  In  1946  requiring  it. 

Mr.  HlUman  donated  thousands  of  dollars 
for  paries  and  other  community  projects  both 
In  Pittsburgh  and  In  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  as  well  as  large  tracts  of  land  for  park 
developments. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Hillman  had 
many  mining  operations  In  Washington 
County,  and  he  developed  forests,  a  park,  a 
lake  and  a  swimming  pool  for  residents  there. 

He  received  numerotis  awards  for  this  work 
as  a  conservationist  Including  an  honorary 
LIU.  from  the  University  of  Plttsbvirgh  In 
1966. 

In  January,  1969,  Mr.  HUlman  and  his  wife 
donated  3.654  acres  in  Washington  County 
to  the  state  for  use  as  a  state  park  and  2,976 
acres  for  public  hxmting  land. 

Not  satisfied  with  merely  restoring  the 
oonto\ir  of  the  land  excavated  In  strip  coal 
mining,  Mr.  Hillman  insisted  that  it  also  be 
restored  to  fertile  ground. 

Mr.  Hillman  attended  Shady  Side  Academy 
In  Pittsburgh,  New  York  Military  Academy 
and  the  Haverford  School.  In  1912  he  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  HUlman  was  a 
captain  with  the  82d  Division  overseas. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Marguerite 
Cabell  Wright  of  Augusta,  Oa.,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1914;  4  daughters,  Mrs.  John  C.  Oliver 
Jr.  of  Sewlckley,  Pa.  •  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Pxumell 
of  Lociist  Valley,  L.!t.,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
HiUlard  Jr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mabon  ChUds,  both 
of  Pittsburgh;  15  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchUdren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Sunday  at 
12:30  P.M.  at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNING  OUR 
OVERCROWDED  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  critical  problem  facing  New 
York  City,  and  every  large  metropolitan 
area  in  America  today,  is  a  pervasive 
malaise  which  is  reflected  quite  clearly 
in  such  symptoms  as  an  ever-escalating 
crime  rate,  a  staggering  incidence  of  po- 
lice corruption,  and  an  unprecedented 
rise  in  narcotics  addicticm.  The  usual, 
automatic  reactions  to  these  outward 
signs  of  a  grave,  underlying  problem 
consist  of  supei-flcial  promises  to  provide 
temporary  relief  for  this  ov  that  crisis. 

What  is  ailing  America's  large  cities 
at  the  most  basic  level  can,  I  feel,  be 
traced  to  the  size,  for  example,  of  New 
York  City's  population  in  relation  to  the 
ante-dated  governmental  structure 
which  is  expected  to  provide  adequate 
services  for  7,800,000  citizens. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  into  thinking 
that  these  public  administration  defi- 
ciencies can  be  dismissed  as  an  £M;ademic 
problem — one  which  has  little  to  do,  let 
us  say,  with  the  price  of  heroin  in  the 


neighborhood  schoolyard.  Actually,  the 
two  phenomena  are  Intimately  related. 

New  York  City  can  no  longer  command 
sufficient  tax  revenues  to  pay  for  the 
requisite  police,  flre,  sanitatlcHi,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  social  services.  An  ever- 
expanding  ring  of  suburbs  Is  strangling 
the  city  by  taking  full  advantage  of  Jobs 
and  services  without  contributing  a  fair 
stiare  in  taxes.  It  is  Uttle  wonder  that 
entire  sections  of  New  York  City  are 
being  overrun  by  thieves,  callous  pushers, 
and  desperate  addicts. 

There  is  no  magic  remedy  for  this  un- 
derlying malaise.  We  may  have  to  ex- 
periment with  new  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment— a  regional  tax  and  service  base, 
for  example,  that  would  pool  the  re- 
sources of  New  York  City  and  its  sur- 
rounding suburbs  In  Nassau  and  West- 
chester. 

Another  possible  solution  which  must 
be  tried  is  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing. 
Too  great  a  number  of  States  and  cities 
are  approaching  real  bankruptcy.  Drug 
abuse,  to  take  an  example  mentioned 
above,  has  now  reached  the  p<rint  In  New 
York  City  where  almost  200,000  addicts 
are  coursing  through  the  streets.  Ap- 
proximately 27,000  of  these  addicts  are 
presently  being  treated,  but  the  city  is 
obviously  fighting  a  losing  battle.  If  a 
significant  amount  of  Federal  revenue, 
however,  were  shared  with  the  States 
and  localities,  then  the  city  of  New  York 
might  be  given  a  fighting  chance  in  its 
battle  against  the  narcotics  plague. 

If  a  Federal  revenue-sharing  mecha- 
nism Is  quickly  put  into  effect,  and  if  re- 
search, experimentation,  and  public  de- 
bate proceed  on  the  feasibility  of  new 
political  subdivisions,  we  will,  I  am  sure, 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  reserving 
the  fundamental  verve  and  spirit  of  our 
great  cities. 

City  agencies  will  finally  be  able  to 
attack  the  crime  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems with  more  than  a  handful  of  funds. 
More  importantly,  we  would  be  in  an  in- 
finitely better  fiscal  position  to  embark 
upon  the  housing,  education,  and  social 
service  programs  which  can  make  pro- 
ductive citizens  of  potential  criminals 
and  addicts. 


ALASKA  PIPELINE  BILL  TO  BE 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  aspin)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I 
am  introducing  in  the  House  legislation 
that  would  delay  final  approval  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  so  that  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  study  can  be  conducted 
comparing  both  the  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental merits  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  as  an  alternative  to  the  Alaska 
route.  This  legislation  would  also  require 
congressional  approval  before  any  go- 
ahead  could  be  given  for  either  an  Alas- 
kan or  Canadian  pipeline. 

There  is,  I  believe,  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  building  parallel  natural  gas 
and  oil  pipelines  across  Canada  to  the 
Midwest  would  have  both  tremendous 
economic  and  environmental  advantages 
over  building  a  separate  oil  pipeline  cor- 
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ridor  through  Alaska  and  another  nat- 
ural gas  line  through  Canada. 

I  believe  the  administration's  decision 
to  give  the  go-ahead  for  an  Alaska  pipe- 
line was  based  on  political  criterion,  not 
on  economic  and  environmental  consid- 
eratl(»is.  I  also  believe  that  an  objective 
and  thorough  study  by  the  prestigious 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  will  prove 
that  the  Canadian  pipeline  Is  superior 
In  virtually  every  respect. 
-  The  question  of  how  the  huge  quanti- 
ties of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  Alaska  are 
to  be  developed  is  so  important  to  this 
country's  overall  energy  policy,  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  that  this 
question  must  ultimately  be  resolved  by 
Congress.  The  administration  hsis  al- 
ready shown  how  easily  it  can  be  pres- 
sured by  the  oil  Industry.  The  burden 
now  falls  on  Congress  to  Insure  that  a 
rational  decision  is  reached. 


DON'T  VIOLATE  FOREIGN  DRUG 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sum- 
mer travel  season  approaches,  I  believe 
It  is  once  again  necessary  to  warn  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try, as  to  the  possible  consequences  of 
drug  offenses  committed  abroad. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  many 
foreign  coimtrles  Impose  severe  penal- 
ties for  possession  of,  and  trafficking  in, 
marihuana  and  narcotic  drugs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  penalties,  imprisonment  in 
foreign  jails  often  exposes  convicted 
Americans  to  Inadequate  medical  care 
and  unsanitary  living  condltlcois. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  for  being  In- 
strumental In  bringing  this  message  to 
the  American  people  who  travel  abroad. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summary  of  the  efforts  of  this 
Bureau  in  this  matter  and  I  especially 
want  to  commend  Barbara  Watson,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  for  her  unselfish 
and  devoted  work  in  warning  Americans 
as  to  the  hazardous  repercussions  of  for- 
eign drug  violations: 
Summary  of  Steps  Taken  bt  thx  Bureau 

OF    Securitt    and    Consular   Affairs   to 

Alert  Young  Americans  to  the  Dangers 

OF  Violating  Foreign  Drug  Laws 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  involves  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  American  citizens 
abroad,  including  those  who  are  arrested  for 
violating  the  laws  of  other  countries.  For 
many  years  the  reasons  why  Americans  were 
in  Jail  were  the  obvious  ones.  Including 
fraud,  careless  driving,  smuggling  and  black 
marketing.  Early  in  1969,  however,  a  new  and 
ominous  element  entered  the  reports  of 
arrests  coming  Into  the  Department  from 
posts  abroad.  Young  people  were  being  de- 
tained for  violating  the  drug  laws  of  foreign 
coimtrias  in  constantly  Increasing  numbers. 
At  the  end  of  March  1969,  there  were  142 
Americans  in  foreign  Jails  for  this  reason. 
By  the  end  of  March  1970  the  niunber  had 
risen  to  622  and  a  year  later  it  was  711. 

The  problem  caused  the  Department  the 
greatest  concern  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  bulk  of  the  offenders  were  young  per- 
sons who  did  not  appear  to  realize  that  the 


drug  laws  of  foreign  countries  are  often  more 
strictly  enforced  than  they  are  here.  For- 
eign Jails  are  frequently  unsanitary;  food 
and  medical  care  are  inadequate;  and  some- 
times the  sentences  are  long.  Lastly,  since 
travelers  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try they  are  visiting,  there  are  strict  limits 
as  to  what  our  consular  officers  can  do  to 
assist  American  citizens  once  they  have  been 
arrested. 

Considering  these  factors  it  appeared  to 
the  department  that  the  most  effective  step 
that  could  be  taken  to  limit  the  number  of 
Americans  being  arrested  abroad  on  drug 
charges  was  to  warn  them  in  advance  that 
foreign  countries  often  have  severe  penalties 
for  violation  of  their  drug  laws,  that  they 
frequently  implement  these  laws  strictly  and 
that  Americans  when  traveling  abroad  are 
subject  to  such  laws  as  much  as  are  citizens 
of  the  country  concerned.  With  this  concept 
in  mind,  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs  drew  up  and  executed  a 
continuing  and  far  reaching  public  informa- 
tion program  involving  all  the  media  begin- 
ning in  early  1970.  Listed  below  according  to 
the  type  of  media  involved  are  the  principal 
activities  \uidertaken  by  the  two  Bureaus 
thus  far  to  warn  Americans: 

A.  PRESS  campaign 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Watson,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  initi- 
ated a  widespread  press  campaign  with  a 
briefing   for   correspondents   on    March   31, 

1970.  At  that  time  she  distributed  a  press 
release  pointing  out  the  increasing  number 
of  young  Americans  under  detention  In  for- 
eign Jails  on  drug  charges.  The  conference 
received  nationwide  coverage  in  newspapers, 
on  national  television  and  in  the  student 
press.  The  Administrator  held  a  similar  press 
conference  the  next  spring  to  provide  a  fresh 
warning  before  the  simuner  travel  season 
and  she  plans  to  do  the  same  thing  later  this 
spring. 

B.    MAGAZINE    PUBLICITT 

The  Bureau  of  Seciu-lty  and  Consular 
Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  have 
cooperated  in  encouraging  and  assisting 
magazines  to  print  EU'tlcles  on  the  drug  situa- 
tion abroad.  Articles  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Time, 
Newsweek,  Life,  the  Reader's  Digest,  Playboy 
and  other  magazines. 

C.   TV    PUBLICITY 

The  Department  worked  closely  with  CBS 
to  produce  an  excellent  TV  presentation  for 
the  60  Minutes  Show  In  June  1970  includ- 
ing interviews  with  young  Americans  abroad. 
The  Bureau  also  helped  the  Cox  Broadcasting 
Company  produce  a  TV  series  in  early  1971 
featuring  interviews  with  Americans  actually 
serving  sentences  in  foreign  Jails  on  drug 
charges.  Richard  Valeriani  interviewed  the 
Administrator  for  the  NBC  evening  TV  news 
report  in  June  1971  as  well.  Miss  Watson  ap- 
peared on  the  Chris  Craft  TV  show  in  March 

1971,  the  Today  Show  in  April  and  WETA-TV 
in  June  of  that  year  to  disseminate  further 
the  message  on  penalties  for  drug  violations 
abroad. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  distributed 
filmed  interviews  with  the  Administrator  on 
this  subject  to  nearly  500  TV  stations  in  1970 
and  1971.  It  is  in  the  process  of  doing  so  again 
this  year.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  distributed 
two  public  service  slide  announcements 
warning  against  penalties  for  narcotics  viola- 
tions in  foreign  countries  to  the  above  TV 
stations. 

D.   RADIO    PROGRAMS 

In  March  1970  the  Department  arranged 
with  Metromedia  to  broadcast  a  series  of  six 
radio  spots  featuring  Miss  Watson  and  a 
yoimg  man  who  bad  returned  to  the  U.S. 
after  serving  a  jaU  sentence  for  drug  viola- 
tions in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

During  the  same  month  Miss  Watson  taped 


a  radio  talk  warning  young  Americans  of  the 
dangers  of  violating  drug  laws  which  was 
distributed  to  approximately  1,000  radio  sta- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  A  series 
of  four  public  service  "spot"  annovmcements 
were  also  distributed  to  666  youth-oriented 
radio  stations.  Miss  Watson  discussed  the 
same  subject  on  the  Arlene  Francis  Show  on 
station  WOR  and  she  taped  an  interview  for 
station  KABC  In  Lcs  Angeles. 

E.    SPEECHES 

The  Administrator  and  other  members  of 
the  Bureau  staff  have  given  numerous  talks 
on  the  subject  of  drugs.  Miss  Watson  gave 
major  addresses  at  the  World  Affairs  Council 
m  Pittsburgh  in  October  1970  and  at  Barnard 
College  and  the  National  Association  of 
Foreign  Students  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  in  May  last  year.  Other  officers 
participating  in  the  Department's  si^eaking 
program  have  been  provided  with  material 
and  were  asked  to  refer  to  the  problem  in 
their  speeches,  and  have  done  so  In  numerous 
engagements. 

F.    other   MEASURES 

The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  have 
produced  and  distributed  to  Passport  Agen- 
cies, universities,  travel  agencies,  and  all 
major  international  sir  carriers,  over  600.000 
leaflets  warning  young  travelers  of  the  penal- 
ties for  violating  foreign  drug  laws.  Several 
airlines  responded  by  including  articles  on 
the  subject  in  their  passenger  publications. 

In  May  1970  a  letter  was  transmitted  to 
each  Memlier  of  Congress  regarding  the  in- 
creasing number  of  young  Americans  under 
detention  abroad  for  violating  drug  laws. 
Many  Congressmen  distributed  copies  of  the 
letter  to  their  constituents.  Miss  Watson 
also  appeared  before  members  of  the  House 
to  brief  them  personally  in  1971. 

All  posts  abroad  have  been  alerted  to  the 
problem  and  many  have  prepftred  and  dis- 
tributed posters  and  leaflets  for  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans  already  abroad. 

The  Department  has  also  cooperated  with 
the  White  House  and  with  the  Adverti-slng 
Council  concerning  their  excellent  campaign 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
Americans  in  Jail  abroad  on  drug  charges 
has  l>een  slowing  down  in  recent  months.  It 
stood  at  919  at  the  end  of  March  which  was 
a  moderate  Increase  over  the  previous 
month's  total  of  881.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  Department's  efforts  to  alert  young 
travelers  to  the  dangers  of  violating  foreign 
drug  laws  are  bearing  fruit.  We  do  not  con- 
sider, however,  that  the  task  is  by  any  means 
complete.  In  addition  to  the  steps  mentioned 
previously,  the  Department  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  pamphlet  for  young  Americans  who 
are  planning  to  travel  abroad  which  in- 
cludes a  section  on  penalties  for  violating 
foreign  drug  laws  and  an  explanation  of 
the  limits  as  to  what  consular  officers  can 
do  to  help  them  if  they  are  arrested.  The 
Administrator  has  already  given  a  short  talk 
for  TV  spots.  The  Department  is  also  plan- 
ning to  distribute  a  series  of  short  radio 
spots  to  rock  and  university  stations  featur- 
ing an  interview  with  a  young  American  who 
has  returned  to  this  country  after  serving 
time  in  a  foreign  jail  for  drug  violations.  We 
shaU  continue  our  campaign  to  alert  young 
Americans  to  the  dangers  of  violating  for- 
eign drug  laws  with  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
arrests. 


REPORT  ON  THE  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee for  their  preparation  of  the  current 
report  on  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  The  Legal  and 
Monetarj'  Affairs  Subcormnittee,  chaired 
by  my  good  friend,  Hon.  John  S.  Mona- 
CAN,  deserves  our  special  appreciation. 

LEAA  has  for  some  time  been  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  various 
quarters.  The  organization  has  been 
President  Nixon's  answer  to  the  cata- 
strophic growth  of  street  crime  in  our 
Nation.  Regretably,  LEAA  has  failed  in 
its  mandated  duty.  The  report  states  un- 
equivocally : 

The  bloclc  grant  programs  of  LEAA  had  no 
visible  Impact  on  the  incidence  of  crime  In 
the  United  States. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced bills  to  reorganize  and  improve 
the  operation  of  the  law  enforcement 
agency.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  hesitate  no  longer  in  taking  action 
on  these  bills.  The  report  suggests  that 
congressional  action  would  be  the  most 
suitable  and  successful  type  of  remedial 
improvement  for  LEAA.  I  agree  with  this 
suggestion. 

Last  January  27  the  members  of  the 
Cliicago  delegation  joined  in  sending  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  LEAA.  In  that  letter  we  of- 
fered our  criticisms  of  the  agency's  oper- 
ation. I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the 
other  Congressmen  from  my  city  when 
I  say  that  we  are  pleased  that  our  criti- 
cisms have  been  verified  by  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

PANAMA:  CENTER  FOR  EXPORTING 
NARCOTICS  INTO  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  February  18-24,  1972,  as  part  of 
its  comprehensive  inquiry  into  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  questions,  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Panama  Canal,  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  vis- 
ited the  isthmus  and  conducted  hearings 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  I  commented  at  some 
length  on  that  visitation  in  a  statement 
to  this  body  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  29,  1972,  on  the  subject,  "Pan- 
ama Canal:  Time  To  End  Diplomatic 
Futility  and  To  Focus  on  Major 
Modernization." 

One  of  the  matters  delved  into  by  the 
subcommittee  was  the  export  through 
Panama  to  the  United  States  of  nar- 
cotics, which  has  reached  a  dangerous 
volume  and  reportedly  involves  high  of- 
ficials in  the  revolutionary  government 
of  Panama:  Juan  Antonio  Tack,  its  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs;  Moists  Torrijos, 
currently  Panamanian  Ambassador  to 
Spain  and  brother  of  Omar  Torrijos, 
commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Panama;  and  others. 

Although  the  indicated  congressional 
visitation  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  ignored 
by  the  controlled  press  of  Panama  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  United  States  de- 
spite the  Issue  of  press  releases  by  the 


subcommittee's  able  chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  it  was  not  ignored  in  the  press 
of  other  Latin  American  countries. 

In  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Julio 
Argain,  respected  correspondent  for 
"El  Colombiano"  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina, he  simimarized  the  drug  prob- 
lem now  existing  on  the  isthmus.  Among 
the  highlights  of  these  articles  are  the 
following  points : 

That  Panama  has  become  a  principal 
distributing  center  for  the  export  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

That  the  use  of  narcotics  is  spreading 
among  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  elsewhere, 
impairing  national  defense. 

That  fortunes  are  being  made  in 
Panama  in  this  nefarious  business  and 
that  those  implicated  include  Foreign 
Minister  Tack  and  Ambassador  Torrijos. 

That  in  the  effort  to  weaken  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  which  are  anti- 
communistic,  narcotics  have  augmented 
ideological  propaganda  as  a  weapon  for 
destruction. 

That  coimtries  pushing  the  narcotic 
business  are  those  ruled  by  Communist 
govenunents  and  pro-Red  nationalist  or 
"progressive"  ones,  that  is  to  say.  rad- 
ical. 

That  the  real  reason  for  the  assassina- 
tion on  January  3,  1955,  of  President 
Rem6n  of  Panama,  as  publicly  revealed 
by  an  officer  of  the  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Guard  after  17  years  of  suppres- 
sion, was  Rem6n's  strong  opposition  to 
the  narcotics  traffic. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  and  other 
revelations  there  are  those  in  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  UJS.  Government 
who  are  so  naive  or  stupid  as  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  brainwashed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama  into  believing  and  asserting  that 
the  United  States  should  not  oppose  or 
question  to  any  extent  the  role  that  the 
present  Panamanian  Government  is  now 
playing  as  regards  the  subjects  under 
discussion. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
is  charged  with  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties in  the  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Canal  Zone  is  not  a  piece 
of  public  or  waste  land  but  indispensable 
territory  for  canal  purposes  and  no 
amoimt  of  sophistry  or  shabby  senti- 
mentalism  can  change  the  realistic  facts 
involved. 

The  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama,  doubtless  following  Soviet  prac- 
tice, states  a  premise  that  is  absolutely 
false  in  character  and  then  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit it.  For  example,  as  to  the  oft  re- 
peated propaganda  slogan  that  "the 
canal  is  ours,"  Panamanian  revolution- 
aries never  discuss  the  zone  territory  as 
being  in  any  wise  necessary  for  canal 
purposes  but  refer  to  the  subject  only 
in  the  manner  that  it  belong  to  Panama 
and  is  of  inconsequential  value. 

The  reason  that  the  Canal  Zone  and 
canal  are  imder  the  control  of  the 
United  States  Is  because  no  other  na- 
tion, after  the  French  failure,  was  will- 
ing to  imdertake  the  costly  and  unde- 
termined project.  Now.  after  the  canal 
has  been  built  and  operated  in  an  effi- 


cient manner  for  many  years  by  the 
United  States,  there  has  emerged  the 
claim  by  the  revolutionary  government 
of  Panama  that  despite  the  1903  treaty 
the  canal  has  always  belonged  to  Pan- 
ama and  that  our  Nation,  in  refusing 
to  recognizing  the  validity  of  that  claim 
is  practicing  the  most  cruel  and  wicked 
form  of  imperialism  against  Panama. 
This  particular  form  of  Soviet  argu- 
ment is  applicable  wherever  the  United 
States  is  concerned  but  not  where  So- 
viet power  in  Cuba,  Chile  and  the  satel- 
lite coimtries  in  East  Europe  are  con- 
cerned. Why  is  it  that  Panama  has  been 
able  to  bluff  its  way  in  getting  high 
officials  of  our  Government  to  agree  in 
advance  to  cede  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  that  weak  and  imstable 
country,  which  power  is  not  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  2 — in  the  executive  but  in  the 
Congress,  which  includes  the  House. 
Nor  do  our  high  officials  ever  answer 
the  most  atrocious  demands  presented 
by  Panamanian  demagogues.  Certainly 
the  time  has  come  for  them  to  speak 
out  as  did  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
on  December  15.  1923,  in  response  to 
demands  of  Panama  for  increased 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  On 
that  occasion  he  called  in  the  Pana- 
manian Minister  and  with  a  refreshing 
degree  of  candor  and  vigor  stated  that 
our  Government  would  never  surrender 
any  of  the  canal  grants  imder  the  1903 
treaty,  that  it  "could  not.  and  would 
not,  enter  into  any  discussion"  affect- 
ing its  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
CanaJ  Zone,  and  that  it  was  an  "abso- 
lute futility  for  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment to  expect  any  American  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  what  it  was, 
any  President  or  any  Secretary  of 
State,  ever  to  surrender  any  of  these 
rights." — House  Document  No.  474,  89th 
Congress,  page  153.  Yet,  at  this  very 
moment,  our  officials  are  negotiating 
for  such  surrender  to  a  government  that 
not  only  has  made  impossible  and  \m- 
realistic  demands  but  also  is  reportedly 
undermining  the  morale  of  our  youth 
and  Armed  Forces  by  the  export  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  il- 
luminating recent  newsstories  by  Julio 
Argain  may  be  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  agencies  of  our  Government 
concerned  with  the  narcotic  problem 
and  Isthmian  Canal  policy  questions.  I 
quote  them  as  parts  of  my  remarks 
along  with  a  recent  newsstory  from  the 
Washington  Post.  The  last  cites  the  CIA 
as  stating  that  Panama  is  "one  of  the 
great  contraband  centers  of  the  world" 
and  thus  serves  to  confirm  the  revela- 
tions in  the  Argain  newsstories: 

Drug  Rttnnebs — I 
(By  Julio  Argain,  correspondent  for 

"El  Colombiano") 
BuxNOs  AiBES,  March.  1973. — ^The  "boom" 
[English  In  original]  these  days  in  Buenos 
Aires — and  surely  in  many  other  capitals, 
maybe  with  greater  resonance — has  been 
constituted  by  the  accusation  made  by  offi- 
cials of  United  States  Federal  Customs  Bu- 
reau and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  attached  to  this  coun- 
try's embassy  in  Panama,  indicating  that 
high  officials  in  the  Panamanian  government 
were  implicated  in  the  smuggling  of  drugs 
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from  Panama  to  the  great  republic  to  the 
North. 

This  time  It  Isn't  just  a  matter  of  a  point- 
less accusation  picked  up  In  the  street  con- 
cerning unnamed  parties.  It  was  made  In 
Washington  by  Democratic  Representative 
John  M.  Murphy,  who  "maintains  It  despite 
a  denial  from  the  State  Department",  and 
Murphy  gave  names:  the  Implicated  officials, 
among  others,  coxild  be  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Juan  Antonio  Tack,  and  the 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  Moists  Torrijos  (who 
previously  held  this  post  in  Argentina,  from 
where  he  "unseasonably"  absented  himself 
without  even  saying  farewell  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Buenos  Aires  In  the  customary  pro- 
tocolar  manner) ,  brother  of  Panama's  "strong 
man".  The  names  of  the  reporting  agents  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.  diplomatic  service  were 
given,  and  all  this  was  widely  divulged  by 
Washington  Post  columnist.  Jack  Anderson. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  scandal  might 
be  foreseeable,  once  representative  individ- 
uals were  exposed:  the  government  of  Pan- 
ama expelled  the  reporting  agents.  Instead  of 
confronting  them  and  demanding  that  they 
prove  their  statements,  rash  and  slanderous, 
If  they  were  false.  The  aggressive  and  arro- 
gant statements  made  within  certain  circles 
in  Panama  when  the  United  States  Is  men- 
tioned, were  tempered  down.  Advantage 
wasn't  taken  of  the  magnificent  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  to  unveil  the  "Yankee 
Intrigues".  The  charges  were  simply  denied, 
notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  gravity. 

Surprised  by  the  unexpected  impact,  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  has  as- 
sumed a  confused  attitude,  at  least  thus  far. 
On  one  hand  It  has  refuted  the  reports  of  Its 
agents,  but  It  Isn't  separating  them  from 
their  posts  as  if  they  were  common  liars.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  "deplores"  the  fact  that 
the  government  of  Panama  has  taken  an 
"unjustified"  stand.  That  Is  to  say,  "unjusti- 
fied" because  the  accusation  is  positive.  It  is 
true,  so  nothing  justifies  the  expulsion  of  the 
three  agents. 

By  not  checking  f  lurther  or  explaining  what 
the  two  contradictory  positions  are  based 
on — declaring  that  it  refutes  Its  agents'  re- 
ports and  then  right  away  expressing  the 
opinion  that  their  expulsion  is  not  justified — 
the  State  Department  forgets  a  dispatch 
which  the  world  news  agencies  transmitted 
on  June  16,  1971  (published  on  the  16th), 
which  assures  that  "President  Nixon  Is  calling 
for  an  energetic  campaign  against  crime  and 
drugs".  In  fact,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Nixon  "met 
In  the  White  House  with  two  consecutive  war 
councils"  to  adopt  measures  "against  crime 
and  drugs,  because  they  are  undermining  the 
police  and  the  Army".  In  these  latter  empha- 
sized words  Is  the  key  of  the  campaign  which 
Nixon  "promised",  after  verifying  that  the 
drugged  American  soldiers  In  Indochina  were 
estimated  at  SO  thousand,  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  not  only  for  the  na- 
tion's defense,  but  for  any  other  job.  Every- 
thing is  contained  In  the  above-mentioned 
dispatch. 

Panama  (has  been]  converted  Into  a  prin- 
cipal distributing  center  for  narcotics,  for 
there  they  are  received  from  different  coun- 
tries In  the  world,  e^eclally  from  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  China,  and  [are  directed]  not 
merely  to  the  Americans  In  their  homeland. 
The  use  of  drugs  is  also  spreading  among 
Panamanian  youth  and  the  United  States 
garrison  In  the  Canal  Zone.  A  simple  proce- 
dure for  reducing  without  struggle,  while  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  a  juicy  and  dis- 
reputable business  which  Is  producing  earn- 
ings of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  proven 
peril  to  the  national  defense  was  what  deter- 
mined the  establishment  In  Panama,  as  an 
attach^  to  Its  embassy,  of  a  section  from  the 
United  States  Federal  Customs  Bureau  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger* 
ous  Drugs. 

One  detail  of  the  greatest  importance,  out- 
standing without  a  doubt,  in  Representa- 


tive Murphy's  accusation  refers  to  the  fact 
that  this  congressman  Is  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  for  "Panama  Canal 
Affairs",  and  he  personally  gathered  the  de- 
tails of  his  sensational  announcement  during 
a  visit  he  made  to  the  Isthmus  during  the 
latter  half  of  last  February.  He  must  l>e  very 
well  Informed,  without  possibilities  of  falling 
Into  errors  or  mistakes  that  could  cause  him 
a  lack  of  prestige  and  to  be  removed  from  the 
exceptional  position  which  he  holds  at  the 
present  time. 

Drugs  In  Panamaioan  PoLrncs — II 

To  speak  of  drug  running  In  Panama  Is 
something  as  common  as  speaking  of  the 
weather  or  asking  a  friend  about  his  health. 
Under  its  practice  fortunes  Impossible  to  ac- 
quire by  common  means  have  been  amassed 
and  are  brazenly  displayed.  There  are  build- 
ings which  have  received  a  low-cost  clas- 
sification [this  sentence  somewhat  vague, 
seems  to  be:  and  it  needs  to  be  made  known 
how  their  construction  was  paid  for].  Daring 
merchants  hid  drugs  in  their  Imported  mer- 
chandise. In  some  way  they  prevented  the 
discovery  of  these  when  the  merchandise  was 
unloaded  and  also  being  reported  when  they 
went  on  the  market. 

A  political  crime  that  moved  America  had 
its  origins  In  the  narcotics  problem.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  us  to  say  It  because  an 
outstanding  person  In  the  present  Pana- 
manian administration  has  exposed  It,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  In  print.  Here  Is  the 
background. 

Around  the  middle  of  1971  Major  Manuel 
J.  Hurtado  of  the  National  Ouard  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  as  mayor  of  Panama 
City,  which  awakened  the  most  varied  com- 
ments, and  In  the  fact  of  these.  Major  Hur- 
tado addressed  a  letter  to  his  chief  and 
bosom  friend,  "strong  man"  Omar  Torrijos. 
This  letter  was  published  on  July  18,  1971,  in 
the  dally  "La  Estrella  de  Panami,"  and  It 
reads  literally:  "I  am  aware  that  my  removal 
as  Mayor  has  even  been  attributed  to  a 
decree  I  issued  forbidding  the  thick  prostitu- 
tion In  the  bars  and  nightclubs,  and  people 
have  been  so  vile  as  to  say  that  this  decree 
had  ulterior  motives.  .  .  .  There  Is  one  thing 
indisputable  in  the  decree:  through  It  was 
definitely  controlled  that  which  lent  con- 
trolled by  physical  examinations  nor  orderly 
file  cabinets:  The  narcotics  traffic,  against 
which  our  Immortal  symbol.  General  Joai 
Antonio  Reman  Cantera,  struggled  relent- 
lessly and  gave  his  life".  (The  underlining  of 
the  capitalized  words  is  by  us) . 

A  sensational  revelation  by  an  authorized 
source.  Remdn  was  vilely  and  cowardly  as- 
sassinated while  he  was  President  of  the  Re- 
public (January  3,  1955),  because  of  "op- 
posing the  narcotics  traffic".  The  crime  was 
exposed  as  to  Its  origin  sixteen  years  after 
It  was  committed.  The  foregoing  was  super- 
fluously known  and  in  Panama  comments 
were  made  on  It  In  private.  This  crime  has 
frightening  aspects  since  the  novellstlc  nar- 
ration of  the  facts  begins  with  the  prior  ar- 
rest In  Puerto  Rico  of  a  lady  closely  tied 
to  Rem6n,  who  was  hiding  an  Important 
amount  of  herolnlc  drugs  In  her  luggage.  The 
event  was  widely  publicized.  Then  a  nauseat- 
ing trial  at  which  innocent  people  were  sen- 
tenced in  an  unmerciful  struggle  by  bene- 
ficiaries who  aspired  to  power. 

A  week  before  the  publication  of  Major 
Hurtado's  letter,  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  States  International  agencies,  among 
others,  reported  the  arrest  at  Keimedy  In- 
ternational Airport  m  New  York  City  of 
Rafael  Richard,  24,  the  son  of  the  Panamani- 
an ambassador  to  Nationalist  China,  after  a 
contraband  of  79.3  kilos  of  heroin  was  dis- 
covered In  his  luggage,  whose  market  value 
was  over  20  million  dollars."  A  ball  of  60 
thousand  dollars  was  set  for  Rafael  Richard's 
release.  Already  on  February  13,  1971,  Pan- 
amanian citizen  Joaquin  Him  Oonz&Iez,  had 


been  arrested  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  United 
States  authorities  serving  an  arrest  warrant 
from  the  court  of  I>allas,  Texas,  for  "being 
Implicated  In  the  traffic  of  drugs."  (dispatch 
from  the  Italian  news  agency  ANSA,  among 
others).  At  this  time  the  Panamanian  Chan- 
cellor Tack  hastened  to  state  that  this  was 
an  "illegal  action"  and  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  alleged  criminal  [to  the]  as  yet 
um-ecognlzed  right  of  jurisdiction. 

We  could  document  a  great  deal  more  In 
this  respect  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
traffic  of  drugs  In  Panama  Is  an  everyday 
occurrence,  the  recoiuse  of  certain  privileged 
groups  In  order  to  amass  wealth,  and  that  the 
details  of  their  doings  Is  freely  discussed. 
They  frighten  no  one.  No  government  has 
ventured  to  fight  the  shameful  trade,  and  the 
only  leader  who  was  able  to  fight  this  moral 
gangrene  from  the  lofty  spheres  of  his  peo- 
ple, has  been  overthrown  on  three  occasions 
by  the  National  Ouard.  His  replacements  have 
never  initiated  a  punitive  campaign  against 
the  drug  pxishers. 

As  a  final  point  to  this  report  we  will  men- 
tion one  Important  statement,  strictly  docu- 
mented like  all  the  foregoing:  a  dispatch  by 
the  French  news  agency  AFP  on  July  14, 1970, 
sent  from  Mexico,  begins  with  the  exact  fol- 
lowing words,  prior  to  the  details:  "The 
American  professor,  Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  ac- 
cused the  Panamanian  government  of  being 
a  narcotics  pusher  and  urged  the  United 
States  to  cut  off  aid  to  regimes  such  as  that 
of  Panama." 

Drugs,  Yes:  Ideology,  No— m 

It  is  categorically  seen  that  the  countries 
engaged  in  the  smuggling  of  drugs  into  the 
United  States,  who  have  made  Panama  their 
worldwide  geographical  capital,  are  ruled  by 
communist  governments — or  nationalists  or 
progressives,  as  they  now  like  to  be  caUed 
In  order  to  arouse  the  least  possible  suspicion. 

It  isnt  hard  to  uncover  the  reasons  for  ap- 
pealing to  these  disguises  and  thus,  under- 
mining the  democratic  bases  of  Lincoln's 
homeland,  and  we  condense  them  In  the  title 
of  this  article:  Drugs,  Yes.  Ideology,  No. 

It  Is  totally  counterproductive  for  com- 
munism to  carry  on  ideological  propaganda 
in  America.  Communism  Is  the  underdog  and 
the  peoples  of  our  hemisphere  aren't  made  up 
of  majorities  of  unconditionally  stupid  peo- 
ple. It  suffices  to  review  recent  history  to 
reach  this  concltision. 

The  failure  of  the  "Soviet  paradise"  In 
Cuba  under  the  dictatorship  of  Fidel  Castro 
has  been  thunderous  and  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced every  day.  The  second  formal  at- 
tempt In  Bolivia  by  the  former  General  Juan 
Jos6  Torres  was  crushed  In  hours  and  gave 
way  to  the  vmlon  of  the  two  big  democratic 
parties.  Irreconcilable  enemies  until  this  his- 
torical moment;  the  Bolivian  socialist  pha- 
lange and  the  nationalist  revolutionary 
movement.  Before  this,  the  guerrilla  Ernesto 
Ouevara,  who  had  promised  "to  raise  a  Sierra 
Maestra  all  along  the  Andes,"  was  defeated 
and  killed.  The  Peruvian  "nationalist"  (red) 
attempt  was  placed  in  ridicule  when,  after 
having  very  spectacularly  appropriated  the 
property  of  the  International  Petroleum 
Company,  a  United  States  firm,  it  assigned 
1,200,000  hectares  of  territory  to  Occidental 
Petroleum,  a  United  States  firm  from  Los 
Angeles,  for  exploration  and  operation.  Later 
on,  Peru  decorated  Nixon's  wife  for  her 
"sympathy  and  assistance"  shown  following 
the  1970  earthquake.  Other  first  ladles  of  the 
continent  did  the  same  thing,  but  only  the 
one  from  the  United  States  was  thanked: 
Lima  so  urgently  needs  United  States'  favor 
that  it  didnt  even  notice  the  diplomatic 
"boner"  it  pulled.  In  ChUe^he  oommunlst 
government  front  Is  defeaKd  In  three  con- 
secutive elections  and  officially  admits  Its 
failure.  In  addition,  the  country  has  entered 
upon  a  period  of  rationing  and  this  is  In- 
creasing the  popular  discontent.  The  com- 
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munlst  Frentc  Amplio  [Broad  Front]  Is  de- 
feated in  a  catastrophic  manner  In  Uruguay 
and  a  citizen  who  has  promised  to  follow  a 
hard  line  against  the  subversion  initiated 
by  the  former  leader,  Pacheco  Areco,  is 
elected  President  of  the  Republic.  In  Brazil 
communist  activity  has  totally  disappeared 
and — together  with  Colombia  and  Venezula — 
along  with  this  their  development  and  pro- 
gress are  surprising. 

The  strategy  of  Sovietlzed  soclallam  needs 
to  be  rectified.  No  more  ideological  propa- 
ganda; let  it  be  replaced  by  enticement  to 
the  use  of  narcotics  with  more  practical  re- 
sults. There  must  be  complacent  and  corrupt 
authorities  who  will  personally  get  wealthy 
while  they  poison,  weaken  and  frustrate  their 
young  people,  by  converting  them  into  an 
amorphous  and  Innocuous  group  which 
neither  reasons  nor  possesses  a  will. 

But  the  problem  which  this  perspective 
offers  to  the  consideration  of  the  United 
States  and  other  injiired  parties  Is  no  longer 
political.  It  concerns  neither  hygiene  nor 
public  health.  Now  It  is  national  defense. 

In  a  previous  article  of  this  series  we  men- 
tioned an  official  charge  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 50  thousand  American  soldiers  in  Indo- 
china have  taken  heroin  drugs  and  have 
been  incapacitated  as  useful  persons:  thou- 
sands of  them  "can't  even  be  used  as  em- 
ployees. The  rest  will  need  a  long  and  costly 
detoxification  process,  whose  outcome  is 
problematic.  If  in  the  same  proportion  as  In 
Indochina.  20  or  25 '^^  of  the  whole  United 
States  Army  were  hooked  on  narcotics,  the 
country  would  lose  the  strength  which  backs 
up  its  status  as  the  world's  leading  power. 
And  it  would  have  to  capitulate,  no  longer 
in  a  war,  but  at  a  table  of  negotiations  for 
lack  of  the  condition  upon  which  It  basf-s  its 
outstanding  position." 

And  the  key  In  the  operation  of  this  crimi- 
nal campaign  of  annihilation:  Panama.  Nat- 
urally, because  the  United  States  permits  it, 
protects  it  and  even  rewards  it,  and  pays  no 
attention  to  its  patriots  who  report  the 
scandal. 

The  country  being  used  as  the  springboard 
for  this  process  obtains  its  own  benefits  as 
well.  It  injects  the  poison  of  the  narcotics 
into  Its  own  citizens  and  makes  them  irre- 
sponsible and  submLsslve  to  the  acceptance 
of  tyranny.  A  healthy  populace  reacts  and 
even  goes  to  the  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  con- 
sciously and  patriotically  inspired.  Converted 
into  pvippets.  they  allow  it  to  go  on. 

Drugs,  yes.  Ideology,  no.  A  new  time  bomb 
which  needs  to  be  disarmed  as  a  basic  duty 
of  national  defense  before  it  goes  off. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  May  6, 
1972) 

HcaoiN  Traffic  Shifts  South  of  Border 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

For  decades.  International  heroin  gangs 
have  sent  their  deadly  wares  from  Marseilles' 
back-alley  laboratories  directly  to  Mafia  dis- 
tributors in  New  York  City. 

But  crackdowns  have  now  made  this  di- 
rect trade  dangerous  for  the  Corsican  crimi- 
nals in  France  and  their  Cosa  Nostra  counter- 
parts In  the  New  York  City  ares. 

Increasingly,  they  are  shipping  the  addic- 
tive white  powder  through  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  where  bribery,  bootlegging 
and  buccaneering  have  been  respected  pur- 
suits since  the  days  of  Blackbeard,  Henry 
Morgan  and  Captain  Kidd. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which 
only  lately  has  gotten  into  dope  counter- 
spying,  has  siunmarized  the  problem  In  a 
20-page  secret  report  circulated  to  a  few  fed- 
eral agencies. 

Area  by  area,  here  is  the  CIA's  pictiu-e  of 
this  new  dope  circuit: 

CENTRAL    AMERICA 

Mexico  produces  "15  to  20  per  cent  (per- 
haps up  to  25  per  cent)  of  all  heroin  used 


In  the  United  States  .  .  .  most  notorious  of 
the  illicit  drug  centers  in  Mexico  is  Ciiliacan, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Sinaloa. 

"It  has  been  called  the  'Heroin  Capital  of 
Mexico.'  Many  of  the  well-to-do  townspeople, 
including  those  now  engaged  in  legitimate 
businesses,  are  said  to  have  gotten  their  start 
dealing  in  narcotics." 

The  home-grown  Mexican  heroin  is  sent  to 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Denver, 
Phoenix,  Albuquerque,  Houston,  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas. 

MEXICAN    FIXES 

Our  own  investigation  has  turned  up  a 
government-protected  dope  "shooting  parlor" 
In  Juarez,  Mexico.  Young  American  addicts 
from  El  Paso,  some  on  military  drug  with- 
drawal programs,  simply  cross  Into  Mexico 
to  get  a  "fix." 

Panama,  whose  foreign  minister  Juan  Tack 
was  recently  exposed  by  us  as  sanctioning 
dope  traffic,  is  "one  of  the  great  contraband 
centers  of  the  world."  reports  the  CIA.  Heroin 
pours  in  from  Lima  and  Santiago,  cocaine 
from  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  in  Ecuador,  and 
from  Colombia.  European  and  Asian  dope  ex- 
porters also  use  Panama  as  a  transshipment 
point. 

Costa  Rica  opium  crops  have  been  dis- 
covered recently  "in  gardens,  In  a  cemetery, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  Irazu  Volcano."  There 
are  unconfirmed  reports  of  clandestine  labs. 

THE    CARIBBEAN 

Nicaragua  may  be  a  "transit  point  tat 
heroin  shipped  north  from  South  America 
via  Panama  to  the  United  States,"  says  the 
CIA. 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
heroin  operations  run  by  "Cuban  exiles  and 
Puerto  Ricans  In  the  United  States  (who) 
act  as  middle  men  .  .  .  while  Argentinians, 
Chileans,  Uruguayans,  and  nationals  of  other 
transshipment  countries  act  as  couriers." 

Guadeloupe,  Curacao,  Aruba  and  Trinidad 
are  also  named  by  the  CIA  as  "stepping- 
stones"  for  shipment  of  heroin,  cocaine, 
hashish  and  marijuana  to  the  U.S. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

"Big-time  (q>erator8  with  International 
connections  and  Innumerable  small-scale 
smugglers  called  'hormigas'  (ants)  cross  the 
sievellke  benders  with  Impimlty,"  aUeges  the 
CIA. 

"The  b\wy  ports  of  BarranquilU,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Valpa- 
raiso, Antofagasta,  Callao,  Guayaquil,  and 
Buenaventura  act  as  funnels.  .  .  .  Smuggler 
planes,  ranging  from  Piper  Cubs  to  DC-3s, 
and  even  to  four-englned  Lockheed  Constel- 
lations ...  are  used,"  says  the  secret  CIA 
report. 

OrnciAI.    CORRUPTION 

"Most  of  the  drug  traffic  in  South  America 
involves  marijuana,  which  is  grown  exten- 
sively In  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  and 
coca  leaves  and  cocaine  produced  In  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Chile  and  Ecuador." 

But  there  Is  also  some  oplvim  production 
In  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

"An  Italian  shipping  line  Is  currently  In- 
volved in  smuggling  heroin  from  Marseilles, 
France,  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  via  Panama," 
says  the  CIA  without  naming  the  shipping 
line. 


BECAUSE  THIS  IS  A  GOOD  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  weeks  since  the  tragic  attempt 
to  kill  Gov.  Gewge  Wallace.  I  have 
spent  much  time  in  serious  reflection  on 
the  problems  of  our  Nation,  just  as  many 
others  must  have.  Many  people  have 


wondered  aloud  at  what  our  coimtry 
might  be  coming  to — when  a  man  in  pub- 
lic life  speaking  out  forcefully  on  the  is- 
sues is  shot  down  in  cold  blood  in  the 
middle  of  a  political  gathering. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  share  those  feel- 
ings of  concern,  and  in  my  public  state- 
ment immediately  following  the  incident, 
I  said: 

I  am  shocked  beyond  belief  that  anything 
such  as  this  could  happen  once  again  in 
America.  It  leaves  me  with  a  dread  feeling 
about  the  future. 

In  retrospect,  I  must  say  that  my  feel- 
ings are  somewhat  different.  First  of  all, 
and  of  great  importance,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  our  Governor  was  shot  by  one 
man  apparently  acting  alone — just  as  in 
the  Kennedy  assassinations.  People  such 
as  Oswald,  Sirhan,  and  Bremer  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  they  are  far  out- 
numbered by  the  good,  kind,  law-abiding 
citizens  who  for  the  most  part  make  up 
the  character  of  the  "average  American." 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  state- 
ment the  President  made  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  last  January  20. 

America  is  great  not  because  it  is  strong, 
not  because  it  is  rich,  but  because  it  is  good. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  man  I  met  at 
the  hospital  shortly  after  the  shooting. 
He  noticed  miy  Alabama  license  tag  and 
asked  me  to  relay  to  the  Governor's  doc- 
tors that  he  was  there  to  give  blood  if 
needed.  He  was  from  Maryland  and  had 
driven  75  miles  just  to  be  there.  Another 
man  from  Pennsylvania  made  the  same 
offer  before  I  could  hardly  get  out  of  my 
car. 

I  remember  the  speed  at  which  news  of 
the  incident  circulated.  For  the  first  time 
in  memory,  there  was  a  complete  over- 
load on  the  telephone  switchboard  at  the 
Capitol.  There  were  simply  not  enough 
lines  to  handle  the  traffic. 

Nearly  as  quick  as  the  Jamming  of  the 
switchboard  csune  a  spontaneous  out- 
poiu-lng  of  sincere  and  genuine  concern 
from  every  conceivable  source.  Political 
and  Government  leaders,  other  candi- 
dates, many  who  did  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  Governor's  political 
views — average  Americans  of  every  race, 
color  and  creed  expressed  their  distress 
over  the  tragic  event  and  their  prayerful 
hope  for  an  early  and  complete  recovery 
by  Governor  Wallace.  The  President  im- 
mediately made  available  every  facility 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  person- 
ally visited  the  hospital  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Moscow. 

The  physical  handling  of  all  the  calls, 
letters  and  telegrams  has  been  a  real 
problem,  but  it  has  been  one  of  those 
heartwarming  experiences  that  doesn't 
come  along  often  enough.  I  know  that  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  my  office  staff  to 
help  out  in  this  regard.  I  am  told  that  at 
one  time,  there  were  probably  more 
flowers  for  Governor  Wallace  at  the  hos- 
pital than  at  the  National  Botanical 
Gardens. 

So,  I  am  still  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture. Sure,  we  have  got  our  problems  as 
a  Nation,  and  we  have  got  to  be  watclif  ul 
for  the  Arthur  Bremers  of  this  world.  But 
America  is  still  the  greatest  Nation  ever 
on  the  face  of  this  earth,  with  hope  so 
vast  that  only  the  most  pessimistic  would 
fail  to  acknowledge. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
FRED  SCHWENGEL  ON  BOMBING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHWSNGEL)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  the  privilege  of  asso- 
ciating with  and  learning  from  students 
who  are  in  the  colleges  in  my  district. 
And,  probably  because  I  do  have  a  liaison 
committee  on  each  college  campus  that 
deals  with  and  considers  the  important 
issues  of  our  time,  I  hear  from  them  more 
often  and  because  of  that,  they  speak 
more  frankly  to  me  about  the  Issues  and 
problems.  This  is  both  helpful  to  me  and 
to  them,  because  I  can  give  them  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  and  my  knowl- 
edge that  helps  bridge  the  gap  and  to 
develop  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other's  area  of  responsibility. 

Recently,  I  received  a  petition  from 
Peter  Benner  and  Annie  Lataurette. 
They  handed  me  a  petition  with  over 
6,000  names  on  it  relative  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  petition  reads  as  follows: 

We,  the  people  of  Iowa  City,  petition  our 
representatives,  Senators  Hughee  and  Miller, 
and  our  Congressmen,  Schwengel,  to  declare 
themselves  publicly  In  favor  of  an  Immediate 
halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  Vietnam.  We  demand  that  they  pledge 
themselves  to  support  all  legislation  In  Con- 
gress to  this  effect.  We  ask  that  this  public 
statement  be  made  within  their  districts  by 
May  30. 

Their  real  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  they  believe  as  I  do  that  bombing 
has  little  effect  on  a  desirable  outcome  of 
that  conflict.  They  have  pointed  out  to 
me  what  is  already  known  from  special 
studies — that  over  6.4  million  tons  in  all 
have  fallen  in  the  Indochina  area.  This, 
according  to  the  Cornell  University 
study,  has  left  over  20  million  craters  in 
those  lands.  This  they  believe,  and  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  a  scar  on  the  earth  that  will 
not  be  good  to  look  back  on,  especially 
when  we  note  that  it  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. They  point  out  the  fact  that  we 
all  know  that  is  a  tragedy.  Over  50,000  of 
our  boys  come  back  in  boxes  and  over 
450,000  Asian  civilians  have  been  killed. 
Add  to  this  the  millions  who  have  been 
wounded  and  will  carry  scars  for  life. 
They  see  the  futility  of  this  operation. 

This  is  the  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  I 
Issued  the  following  statement  after  the 
bombing  began: 

Statement  of  Congressman 
Fred  Schwengel 

The  President's  remarks  last  night  give  us 
all  cause  to  pavise.  With  most  Americans,  I 
hope  and  pray  the  President's  new  initiatives 
will  bring  an  end  to  the  war.  Encouraging  to 
me  was  the  President's  statement  that  the 
release  of  the  POW's  and  an  Internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  would  guarantee  a  com- 
plete American  withdrawal  in  tovx  months. 
But  there  are  grave  risks  which  cannot  be 
minimized.  The  risk  of  direct  confrontation 
with  Russia  and  China  over  Vietnam  is  now  a 
real  threat  for  the  first  time  In  the  War. 

Given  the  rather  poor  and  shoddy  peitorm- 
ance  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  In  the 
northern  part  of  their  country,  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  If  Vietnam  Is  worth  this 
sort  of  confrontation. 

We  have  given  the  South  Vietnamese  every 
advantage.  In  1971  we  gave  them  $1.6  billion 
in  military  aid  compared  to  the  $175  miUlon 


In  military  aid  received  by  the  North  Vlet< 
namese  from  Russia  and  China.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  had  the  benefit  of  our  com- 
plete air  superiority,  in  both  South  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Even  with  all  of  those  advantages,  they 
have  lacked  the  capability  and  wlU  to  defend 
themselves.  To  risk  major  power  confronta- 
tion over  such  a  nation  Is  questionable  to  say 
the  least. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  unnecessarily  provoked  this 
confrontation.  We  are  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam.  WhUe  I  personally  have  favored  a 
more  rapid  withdrawal  and  have  so  voted, 
it  Is  clear  we  were  on  our  way  out.  The  cur- 
rent situation  should  not  alter  our  basic 
commitment  to  complete  our  withdrawal. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese, encouraged  by  Russia,  will  now  be- 
gin serlovis  negotiations  which  can  finally 
end  the  war. 


THORNING  ON  DEBRAY  ON  ALLENDE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Joseph  Thoming,  the  well-known  expert 
on  Latin  America  and  recently  the  acting 
Chaplain  of  the  House  in  our  annual 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day,  has 
reviewed  for  the  magazine  America  the 
book  "Conversations  With  AUende"  by 
R^gis  Debray. 

Dr.  Thoming's  posing  of  the  pertinent 
questions  about  the  Allende  regime  and 
his  analysis  of  the  present  Chilean  situ- 
ation come  at  a  very  significant  time  and 
for  this  reason  I  include  here  with  my 
remarks  Dr.  Thoming's  review  for  the 
information  of  those  colleagues  interested 
in  Latin-American  problems  in  general 
and  the  Chilean  problem  in  particular. 
The    Chilean    Revolution — Conversations 

With  A  Postscript  by  Salvador  Allende 
(By  R6gls  Debray) 

WlU  the  ChUean  Revolution  be  a  "rev- 
olution without  rifles"?  That  Is  the  key 
question  posed  by  French  journalist  R^gis 
Debray  In  his  dialogue  with  President  Salva- 
dor Allende. 

Debray  whose  original  Idol  was  Fidel 
Castro,  supplies  an  answer  of  his  own.  In 
his  Introduction  the  author  assxires  his  read- 
ers that,  In  order  to  gain  absolute  power,  the 
use  of  force  is  sanctioned  by  "universal  prin- 
ciples of  Marxism-Leninism." 

In  responding  to  the  Inquiries  of  his  youth- 
ful admirer,  Allende  provides  data  about  his 
boyhood,  medical  education  and  political 
thinking.  As  a  lad  of  fourteen,  be  was  greatly 
influenced  by  a  cobbler-anarchist  who  taught 
him  "how  to  play  chess,"  to  enjoy  "the  good 
things  of  life"  and  to  read  books  on  social 
issues.  Three  generations  of  his  family  were 
freemasons,  who  often  engaged  In  contro- 
versy with  conservatives,  especially  "on  a 
religious  front."  Almost  from  the  start,  Al- 
lende reveals,  he  was  "aware  of  his  antl- 
imperlalist  vocation."  As  a  youthful  poli- 
tician, he  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Socialist  Party  In  Valparaiso.  He  insists, 
however,  that  his  Marxism  had  "nothing  to 
do  with  European  Social  Democrats." 

When  In  1938  President  Pedro  Agtilrre 
Cerda  organized  the  first  short-lived  "Pop- 
ular Front"  government,  he  named  Dr. 
Allende  Minister  of  Public  Health.  The  job 
showed  the  young  man's  capacity  for  lead- 
ership and  brought  his  gifts  of  oratory  and 
organization  to  national  attention.  Despite 
three  subsequent  defeats  In  hard-fought 
presidential  cionpalgns,  he  won  enough 
votes  from  a  Socialist-Communist  ooaUtlon 


in  the  Chilean  Senate  to  become  President 
of  that  body  during  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic administration  of  Eduardo  Frel  Mon- 
talva  (1964-70).  In  his  fourth  try  for  the 
Casa  Moneda.  AUende  emerged  as  victor.  His 
pliurality  in  the  popular  vote  was  36.3  per 
cent. 

As  President  of  Chile,  Dr.  Allende,  although 
alluding  to  some  differences  with  Castro  as 
"fundamental  and  violent."  explains  that 
their  goals  are  almost  Identical:  "complete 
economic  and  political  domination."  As  often 
as  Debray  expresses  impatience  with  "the 
pace  of  socialization,"  his  mentor  empha- 
sizes his  determination  to  "expropriate  the 
means  of  production  that  are  still  in  private 
hands."  For  this  to  happen,  he  adds,  control 
must  be  established  over  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  government.  His  models 
are  "the  Socialist  countries." 

Recent  events  in  Chile  raise  doubts  about 
Allende's  prospects  of  success  for  such  a 
comprehensive  program.  The  1972  congres- 
sional by-elections  brought  victories  to  a 
reunited  front  of  Christian  Democrats,  lib- 
erals and  nationalists.  As  a  result,  Allende 
does  not  dare  to  consult  the  public  about 
his  decision  to  dominate  congress  and  the 
courts.  Food  shortages,  housing  problems, 
runaway  inflation,  lowered  productivity  In 
mines,  factories  and  on  farms,  defaults  on 
Indebtedness  and  near-bankruptcy  haunt 
the  Popular  Front  regime. 

The  Debray-Allende  colloquy  Is  a  valu- 
able reference  work.  It  can  be  studied,  now 
and  In  the  future,  either  as  a  blue-print  for 
another  collectivized  society  or  as  a  plan  for 
peaceful  construction  of  a  Socialist,  but  non- 
Soviet,  Republic,  respectful  of  basic  rights 
and  dedicated  to  the  correction  of  social  evils, 
while  providing  fairly  for  human  needs. 

JOSEPH   F.   THORNING 

Rev.  ar.  Joseph  F.  Thwning  U  United 
States  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Historical  and 
Geographic  Institute  of  BrazU. 


TO    CORRECT   A    BLATANT 
INEQUITY 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  rectify  a 
blatant  inequity  in  the  charitable  con- 
tributions provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Presently  the  artist  tax- 
payer may  take  a  deduction  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials utilized  in  the  creation  of  a  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  composition,  or  sim- 
ilar property  which  was  created  by  his 
personal  efforts. 

Therefore  when  a  painting  with  a  fair 
market  value  of  several  thousand  dollars 
is  donated  to  a  museum  by  its  creator  he 
may  now  take  a  deduction  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  basis  in  that  property — a 
sum  of  some  $10  or  $15.  At  the  same 
time  a  person  who  had  purchased  the 
painting  may  deduct  its  full  fair  market 
value  if  he  should  make  a  charitable  con- 
tribution. This  situation  is  absurd.  It 
also  militates  against  such  charitable 
contributions  by  artists.  The  public  will 
ultimately  suffer  the  loss  of  accessibility 
to  these  works  which  may  find  their  way 
into  private  collections. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  correct  this  unconscionable  situation 
by  permitting  the  creator  to  deduct  the 
full  fair  market  value  of  the  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  composition,  or  sim- 
ilar property  which  has  been  donated  to  a 
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charitable  organization.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  vital  legislation 
and  terminate  this  IneQUity  in  our  tax 
law. 


HAS  THE  UNITED  STATES  CHANGED 
ITS  CUBA  POLICY? 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
you  know  of  my  deep  concern  over  the 
growing  Soviet  military  and  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Caribbean.  I  wish  to  call  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  a  column  by 
Miss  Virginia  Prewett  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  and  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Administration  Sats  No,  Btrr — Has  U.S. 
Chancko  Its  Cuba  Polict? 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  Nixon  administration  Insists  It  has 
not  changed  policy  on  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba. 
But  somebody  close  to  the  President  should 
take  a  good  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
Florida,  because  people  there*  believe  be  Is 
changing. 

To  begin  with,  the  coast  g\iard  forces 
available  for  patrols  in  the  narrow  seas  be- 
tween Florida  and  Cuba  have  been  cut  back. 
Forces  have  been  reduced  aU  over,  but  treat- 
ing the  Florida  situation  the  same  as,  for 
example,  that  off  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  is 
considered  by  many  Florldlans  to  Indicate  a 
change  of  attitude  in  Washington. 

The  U.S.,  meanwhile,  has  cracked  down 
hard  on  Cuban  exile  groups  that  might  try  to 
take  advantage  of  relaxed  naval  patrols.  This 
has  been  duly  noted.  The  report  Is  current 
In  Miami,  where  It  is  believed,  that  the 
State  Department  will  also  this  year  close 
its  OfBce  of  Cuban  Affairs  there. 

But  in  an  Incident  considered  even  more 
significant,  the  U.S.  on  March  25  allowed 
the  Russian  oceanograpblc  survey  ship,  the 
"Academician  Kurchatov,"  to  put  into  the 
port  of  Miami  as  part  of  16-nation  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean. 

The  ship,  which  for  years  has  been  gather- 
ing information  about  the  Caribbean  which 
can  be  most  useful  to  Rvissia  as  it  converts 
Cuba  Into  a  major  naval  base,  is  considered 
by  Miami's  large  community  of  Cuban  exiles 
as  a  symbol  of  Russian  domination  of  their 
homeland. 

DON'T  UKE   IT 

And  plenty  of  "Anglos"  do  not  like  it.  Its 
presence  in  Miami  harbor  was  protested  by 
Mayor  David  Kennedy  of  Miami,  by  Mayor 
Steve  Clark  of  Dade  County,  by  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper,  a  Florida  Congressman,  and  others. 

The  Cuban  exile  community  attempted  a 
demonstration,  which  was  so  roughly  put 
down  by  the  police  that  the  Cuban  news- 
papermen's association  Is  protesting.  Orga- 
nizations of  both  Jews  and  Lithuanians  pro- 
tested In  Miami,  and  somebody  exploded  a 
big  bomb  or  mine  in  the  water  about  a  mile 
from  the  ship. 

Cuba's  exiles  in  Miami,  who  have  built  a 
new  and  thriving  community  attached  to  the 
original  resort  metropolis,  knew  the  Russian 
ship  was  headed  toward  the  Miami  port 
before  Its  actually  arrived.  Manolo  Reyes, 
a  TV  personality  who  is  often  an  exile  spokes- 
man, took  a  request  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Cuban  Affairs  in  Miami  the 
day  before  the  ship  was  due. 

WOTTLD   DIVEKT    SHIP 

He  respectfully  suggested  that  the  ship  be 
diverted  to  Port  Everglades,  about  half  an 
hour  from  Miami,  or  to  Port  Lauderdale.  He 
was  told  that  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Rus- 
sia necessitates  a  "lessening  of  tensions" 
with  Russia  and  the  visit  was  part  of  this. 

The  Russian  ahlp,  whose  use  In  the  con- 


solidation of  Russia's  military  strength  In 
Cuba  is  well  understood  even  by  laymen,  has 
only  put  into  a  U.S.  port  once  before,  when 
a  storm  drove  it  Into  the  Boston  harbor  In 
1969. 

The  Cuban  spokesman  reminded  the  State 
Department  official  that  President  Johnson, 
at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Oct.  3,  1969,  reaf- 
firmed this  nation's  Invitation  to  Cuban 
exiles  to  come  to  the  U.S.  Dr.  Reyes  pointed 
out  that  allowing  the  "Academician  Kur- 
chatov" to  visit  Miami,  the  new  "Free  Ha- 
vana" of  the  exiles,  is  •'humiliating"  to  the 
latter.  Thousands  of  them  are  now  natural- 
ized U.S.  citizens. 


ASSASSINS  RISK  LITTLE  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Paul 
M.  Bruun,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun-Reporter  in  my 
district,  has  expressed,  in  his  column  of 
May  6,  1972.  the  strong  reaction  of  most 
Americans  to  the  terrible  attack  upon 
Grov.  George  Wallace. 

I  include  it  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  Mr.  Bruun's  statement: 

Assassins  Risk  Littlx  in  Unitkd  States 
(By  Paul  M.  Bruun) 

Slrhan  Slrhan,  who  assassinated  Sen.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  is  still  alive  In  a  comfortable 
prison  apartment.  Had  It  not  been  for  the 
personal  actions  of  a  night  club  owner,  the 
assassin  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  would 
probably  be  enjoying  a  comparable  comfort- 
able and  safe  existence  without  having  the 
dally  cares  of  earning  a  living  and  paying 
taxes. 

There  are  those  who  disagree  bitterly  with 
me  and  my  campaign  for  the  Biblical  philos- 
ophy, "An  ©ye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  Today,  a  murderer,  an  assassin  takes 
little  If  any  chance  of  losing  his  life  for  tak- 
ing the  life  of  another.  Instead  of  reaping  his 
Just  reward  at  the  end  of  a  hangman's  noose, 
or  a  session  with  the  squat  seat  where  he 
cooks  untu  dead,  or  having  his  life  ended  In 
a  gas  chamber,  he  is  guaranteed  a  long  and 
costly  trial,  defended  by  the  best  lawyers  this 
country  has  to  offer,  notoriety  beyond  belief 
and  a  satisfactory  Income  from  writing  about 
his  evU  deeds. 

This  once-great  nation  has  gone  soft,  too 
soft  with  criminals  in  all  stages  of  the  ever- 
increasing  wave  of  crime  that  Is  engulfing  us 
at  every  turn,  an  epidemic  of  crime  which 
has  made  our  streets  and  highways  unsafe  at 
any  hour  and  which  has  even  reduced  at- 
tendance in  churches,  because  would-be  wor- 
shipers In  houses  of  God  are  actually  scared 
for  their  lives. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  remedy,  a  cure.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  few  public  hangings, 
some  electrocutions  shown  on  TV,  some  pun- 
ishment by  a  firing  squad  with  the  public 
permitted  to  watch  via  the  tube,  would  cause 
those  who  take  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  own  personal  law  Into  their  own  hands 
to  think  twice  before  committing  their  das- 
tardly deeds. 

Yesterday  was  a  restless  day  for  me.  I  was 
late  in  leaving  my  office  for  my  afternoon  rest. 
I  was  expecting  an  Important  long-distance 
'phone  caU.  The  phones  were  on.  I  was 
awakened  by  the  frantic  ringing  of  both  the 
electric  doorbell  and  a  ship's  bell  I  have 
hanging  by  our  front  door.  Caesar  went  rac- 
ing to  answer  giving  full  throat  to  his  jour- 
ney. I  had  no  choice  but  to  get  up  and  see 
who  wanted  what.  (It  was  a  magnificent  vase 
of  blood-red  roeee  for  Josephine  from  an 
appreciative  subject  about  whom  she  had 
written). 


I  reasoned  that  I  had  better  check  with  my 
office.  Over  the  office  radio  I  learned  of  the 
attempt  to  klU  Gov.  Oeorge  Wallace.  Now  thU 
isn't  very  conducive  to  resuming  a  rest  hour. 
Recently,  a  long-time  friend  who  was  In 
New  York  city  phoned  me  regarding  a  pro- 
gram in  which  he  Is  Interested.  He  Is  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Democrat;  has  been  aU  hla  life. 
He  told  me  confldentlaUy,  "Paul,  If  I  thought 
nobody  would  learn  of  It,  I  would  vote  for 
Gov.  Oeorge  WaUace."  I  told  him  apparenUy 
a  lot  of  people  felt  the  same  way  from  hla 
Florida  and  other  primary  totals. 

I  saw  Oeorge  Wallace  once,  when  I  drove  a 
Sun-Reporter  photographer  to  the  Miami 
Beach  Auditorium  when  he  spoke  to  a  capac- 
ity crowd.  I  was  there  for  about  five  minutes. 
He  had  his  audience  in  the  palm  of  hla  hand. 
One  would-be  heckler  was  suddenly  silenced 
by  those  around  him.  as  would-be  hecklers 
should  be  silenced,  when  another  has  paid 
for  the  use  of  a  hall. 

This  is  not  a  coliunn  either  for  or  against 
Wallace.  It  Is  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  long 
preached;  there  is  no  place  In  this  country 
for  lawlessness,  for  the  lawless. 

Instead  of  more  and  more  states  removing 
the  supreme  penalty  for  murder  and  rape 
and  a  few  other  select  crimes,  the  death 
penalty  should  be  added  to  one  whale  of  a 
lot  more  crimes. 

There  was  a  time  when  It  was  rumored 
that  "A  man's  home  is  his  castle."  Today, 
this  is  a  Joke.  Today,  criminals  can  sue  a 
home  owner  and  win  large  settlements  be- 
cause they  were  injured  in  their  lUegal,  their 
lawless  pursuit.  I  honestly  believe  that  every 
murderer,  every  assassin,  every  rapist,  every 
person  who  breaks  and  enters  any  property 
that  is  not  his,  with  the  Intent  to  do  harm 
(and  why  else  would  any  criminal  enter  an- 
other man's  property)  has  no  right  to  live 
among  decent  citizens.  There  are  those  who 
will  think  this  Is  too  harsh  treatment  for 
criminals,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way  that 
the  overwhelming  tidal  wave  of  lawlessness 
will  be  ended.  Why  should  any  person  have 
legal  protection  when  he  enters  property  that 
is  not  his,  yet  today's  soft-ln-the-head  law- 
makers, leftists  and  liberal  citizens  are  all  too 
willing  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 

I  have  one  hell  of  a  lot  more  sympathy 
for  the  family  of  John  and  Robert  Kennedy 
than  I  have  for  those  who  assassinated  these 
two  bright  young  men  who  were  devoted  to 
their  country,  whether  you  agreed  with  them 
or  not. 

For  John  and  Robert  Kennedy  there  w&a 
no  appeal.  I  pray  as  I  pray  you  are  praying 
that  Gov.  WaUace  survives  the  dastardly  at- 
tack that  felled  him  in  the  midst  of  his  cam- 
paign to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

After  a  murderer  has  been  hanged,  gassed 
or  electrocuted  until  dead,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. Our  liberal  courts,  our  liberal  soft-in- 
the-head-cltlzens,  had  better  awaken  and 
damn  soon,  or  there  will  be  no  United  States 
of  America  in  which  to  awaken. 

Perhaps  the  assassin  attempt  on  Gov.  Wal- 
lace will  drive  home  to  our  soft-ln-the-bead 
citizens  that  only  a  get-tough  pcdicy  with 
criminals  wUl  make  this  Nation  habitable. 
Too  much  time  has  already  been  lost  because 
of  the  liberals,  those  do-gooders  who  have 
helped  ruin  a  once-great  and  safe  nation. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Griffin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  May  30  through  June  6, 
1972,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  accotmt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  RoTBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 
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Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BRAsco) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Tuesday,  May  30, 1972, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Haoan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bevill)  ,  for  May  30,  1972,  through  June 
1, 1972,  on  account  of  official  business. 
'  Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bevill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Poed),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  accoimt  of  con- 
tinued recuperation. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  1  hour,  on  June  1. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  ScHWENGBL,  f  or  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aspin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flowers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Oarxatz. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bradeuas  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  DEirr. 

Mrs.  HicKS  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Roybal  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Moss  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Van  Dxerlin. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  BiNGHAH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : )  ^ 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida.  * 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Ketch. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScmvENGEL. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same: 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  92d  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Con- 
gnress  entitled  ''An  act  to  amend  section 
30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States"  (U.S.C.  title  2.  sec.  25) .  approved 
February  18,  1948: 

William  S.  Conover  II,  27th  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 


SENATE  TtTTia  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1296.  An  act  to  establish  the  Amistad 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Texas,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  3568.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  building  now  under 
construction  In  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  "J.  Edgar  Hoover  Building"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  25,  1972  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  14656.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  issue  temporary  operat- 
ing licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

liie  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEMBER 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22) ,  to 
be  administered  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  text  of  which  is 
carried  in  section  1757  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
and  being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to  an  order  of  the  House  on 

May  24,  1972,  the  following  report  vxu 

filed  on  May  25,  1972] 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  US,.  6962.  A  bill  to  pro- 
mote more  effective  management  of  certain 
related  functions  of  the  executive  branch 
by  reorganizing  and  consolidating  those 
functions  in  a  new  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1096). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
822(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2030.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
E>evelopment,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Secretarial  Determination 
72-2,  pursuant  to  section  620(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  quarterly  report  for  the  period 
ended  March  31,  1972,  on  deliveries  of  excess 
defense  articles  at  acquisition  cost  and  at 
the  value  specified  in  section  8(c)  of  Public 
Law  91-672,  pursuant  to  section  8(d)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  his  annual  report  tor 
fiscal  year  1971,  together  with  four  Issues  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Upper 
Iowa  River,  Iowa,  pursuant  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2034.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port for  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  piusuant  to  82  Stat.  885; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2035.  A  letto:  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed contract  with  FMC  Corp.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "Im- 
proved Sensors  and  Fire  Control  Systems  for 
Mining  Equipment,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2036.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed grant  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  for  a  research  project  entitled 
"Interrelating  Data  for  Technical  Products 
with  Federal  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion (SIC),"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8»-672; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  contract  with  Mine  Safety  Ap- 
pliances Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Design,  Develop,  Fabricate, 
and  Demonstrate  a  Battery  Powered  Man- 
ually Operated  Underground  .Mine  Rescue 
Team  Vehicle,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89- 
672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
parts  II,  ni,  and  IV  of  the  1970  National 
Power  Survey;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
two  publications  entitled  "Depreciation  Prac- 
tices of  Natural  Oas  Companies.  1969,"  and 
•^Statistics  of  Publicly  Owned  Electric  Util- 
ities In  the  United  States,  1970";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  proposed  use  of 
certain  research  and  development  funds  ap- 
pn^riated  to  NASA  to  support  the  space 
shuttle  main  engine  research  and  develc^- 
ment  program,  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of 
the  NASA  Authorization  Act  of  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Received  from  the  Comptroluer  General 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1971.  pur- 
suant to  section  17(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-804);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUnOJJS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
cal^idar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  S.  1736.  (Hept.  No.  92- 
1097) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 72.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to  an 
extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  com- 
pact to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-1098).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resoluticwis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  15189.  A  bUI  to  allow  a  credit  of  not 
more  than  $300  against  the  Federal  Income 
tax  for  State  and  local  real  property  taxes, 
or  for  a  corresjKjnding  portion  of  rent,  paid 
t>y  individuals  with  respect  to  their  principal 


residences;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dow, 
Mr.  Miixer  of  California,  and  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  15190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law  en- 
forcement oflflcers'  grievances  and  to  establish 
a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights  in 
each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  15191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  eetabllsh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcaist  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  15192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  sigalnst 
the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education 
of  dependents;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Anntjnzio,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Becich,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachu.setts.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Delanet,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,   Mrs.   Grasso.   Mr.   Gude,   Mr. 
Halfbbn,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Hbchlxk  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.   Helstoski,  and  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts) : 
HH.  15193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive education  programs  for  severely 
and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh^lnia: 
HJt.  15194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
allowed  under  the  percentage  standard  de- 
duction;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  16195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  Nlles,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  15196.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  involun- 
tary recall  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to 
duty  In  time  of  national  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  15197.  A  bin  to  amend  section  304  of 
title  III  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  determi- 
nation of  additional  claims  for  payment  out 
of  the  Italian  Claims  Fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
HJl.  15198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss) : 
H.R.  15199.  A  bUl  to  assure  protection  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  commerce. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  15200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  where  violations  are  corrected  vylth- 
in  the  prescribed  abatement  period  no  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  15201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  additional  general 
officer  rank  for  officers  of  the  RegiUar  Army 
Medical  Service  Corps,  and  to  reorganize  the 
Army  Medical  Service  Corps;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


\ 


By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  15202.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1970  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  its  programs  to  Include  programs  Involving 
correctional  Institutions  and  facilities  and 
the  personnel  of  such  institutions  and  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJi.  16203.  A  bill  to  authorize  asslscance 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  finaiiclal 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  15204.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  interstate  shipment 
and  sales  of  pet  turtles;  to  the  Comniitiee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  15205.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plans  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pjnsion 
plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provlae  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  peuaiou 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit  Plan 
Commission,  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Msans. 
an.  15206.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tuition 
for  the  education  of  a  handicapped  depend- 
ent at  a  private  school  shall  be  treated  as  a 
medical  expense  of  the  taxpayer  when  such 
education  Is  recommended  by  a  physician;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15207.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  require  applications  for  grants 
for  correctional  institutions  and  facilities  to 
Include  provisions  for  drug  addiction  and 
rehabilitation  programs  and  to  direct  the 
Attorney  General  to  prescribe  standards  for 
the  administration  of  drug  rehabilitation 
programs  in  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himseU,  Mrs. 
Abzttg.  and  Mr.  Schetter)  : 
H.R.  16208.  A  bill  to  establish  national,  re- 
gional, and  local  awareness  advisory  councils 
in  order  to  facilitate  communication  between 
the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  15209.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mUe  limit)  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  15210.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  an  institute  for  research 
on  dysautonomla.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  15211.  A  bill  to  amend  Rule  15  of  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the  U.S. 
district   courts;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HS,.  15212.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  permit  vet- 
erans to  transfer  all  or  part  of  their  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  34  of  such 
title  to  their  spouses  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  at  the  secondary  school 
level  to  widows,  widowers,  and  spouses  eligi- 
ble for  educational  assistance  under  chapter 
35  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmaelf ,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.    Beboland.    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr. 
Clay.    Mr.    Fasceix.    Mr.    Hobton, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhxad,  and  Mr. 
Schexter)  : 
H.R.  15213.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive education  program  for  severely 
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and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harrington)  : 

H.R.  15214.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  relat- 
ing to  marihuana;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MONAGAN: 

HJt.  15215.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  section  170(e)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  in  the  case  of  certain 
contributions  of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
composition,  or  similar  property  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 

H.R.  16216.  A  bill  to  provide  continued  rail 
transportation  in  rural  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.RARICK: 

H.R.  15217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  16218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
requirement  of  filing  certain  returns  and  the 
tax  on  unrelated  business  Income  shall  not 
apply  to  certain  nonprofit  social  clubs,  do- 
mestic fraternal  societies,  and  veterans'  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  15219.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosure 
designed  to  inform  Congress  and  the  public 
of  the  identity  of  persons  who  for  pay  or  with 
funds  contributed  to  them  seek  to  Influence 
the  legislative  process,  the  sources  of  their 
funds,  and  their  areas  of  legislative  activity, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 


By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

H.R.  15220.  A  bill  to  authwlze  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and 
subdivisions  thereof  in  the  enforcement  of 
State  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  In  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  developed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  public  use; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

KM.  15221.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  rein- 
statement and  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  beach  erosion  control  project 
for  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  Erie,  Pa.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.WIDNALL: 

H.R.  15222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tionsd  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize 
the  difference  in  hazards  to  employees  be- 
tween the  heavy  construction  Industry  and 
the  light  residential  construction  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  MINSHALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  623.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  the.  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces  from  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  624.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  failure  of  the  Governtnent  of  Paraguay 
to  control  the  International  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


china,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

394.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Masachusetts,  relative  to  the  war  in  Indo- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.   15223.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Bruna  Turnl  and  Miss  Grazlella  Tumi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON : 
H.R.  15224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon  Z. 
Dimapills;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  15225.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Larry 
C.  Runkle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  15226.    A    bill    for    relief    of    Kazuko 
Nishloka  Dowd;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

243.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Frank 
Clapp,  Beverly  HUls.  Calif.,  relative  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  City  Council  of  Beverly  Hills 
concerning  American  involvement  in  Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

244.  Also,  petition  of  the  Town  Board, 
Cheektowaga.  NY.,  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Memorial  Day,  for  sacred  memories  of 
valiant  men  of  the  past  who  gave  their 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  further  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare. We  would  remember  also  all  those 
in  perilous  places,  now  dsdly  sacrificing 
for  the  Nation — the  duty  bound,  the 
woimded,  the  widowed,  and  the  prison- 
ers of  war.  Be  to  them  their  strength, 
their  comfort,  their  healer,  and  their  de- 
liverer. 

We  especially  thank  Thee  this  day  for 
the  new  promise  of  peace  between  the 
nations  and  the  prospects  of  its  achieve- 
ment in  our  age.  May  conflict  everjrwhere 
be  diminished  and  violence  abated  and 
in  the  climate  of  good  will  be  replaced 
by  peaceful  adjudication.  Guide  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  to  the  time  when 
"nations  study  war  no  more"  and  all 
men  live  as  brothers  in  Thy  kingdom  of 
justice  and  righteousness. 

We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  30,  1972. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Prrsident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 


REPORTS   OP  A   COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  25. 1972,  the  following  re- 
ports of  a  committee  were  submitted,  on 
May  26,  1972: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3463.  A  bill  to  amend  section  906  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  daily  and  semimonthly  Congressional 
Record  to  libraries  of  certain  United  States 
courts  (Rept.  No.  92-805) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Amphetamine  Leg- 
islation 1971"  (Rept.  No.  92-806) ; 

S.  Res.  293.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Hunger  and  the  Reform 
of  Welfare:  A  Question  of  Nutritional  Ade- 
quacy" (Rept.  No.  92-811) ; 

S.    Res.    301.    Resolution   relating   to   the 


printing  and  distribution  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  death  of  former 
Senator  James  F.  Byrnes  (Rept.  No.  92-812) : 

S.  Res.  302.  Resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  the  procurement  of  consultants 
(Rept.  No.  92-813); 

H.  Con.  Res.  483.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  reprinting  of  a  House  docu- 
ment entitled  "Report  of  Special  Study  of 
Securities  Markets  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission"  (Rept.  No.  92-807);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  645.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  "American  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Southeast  Asia.  1971— Part  2"  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments   (Rept.  No.  92-808) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  300.  Resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
(Rept.  No.  92-814) ; 

H  Con.  Res.  530.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made"  (Rept.  No.  92-809);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  552.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  together  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence   (Rept.  No.  92-810). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  original  resolu- 
tions reported: 

S.  Res.  306.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  death  of  former 
Senator  Dodd  (Rept.  No.  92-«l6) ; 

8.  Res.  307.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  In  connection  with  his  duties  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(Rept.  No.  92-816) ; 

S.  Res.  308.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Katheryn  Sames; 
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8.  Res.  309.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Mary  Ann  D.  Price;  and 

S.  Res.  310.  Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Lewis  Mance,  Mary  L.  Allen  Abney,  and  Una 
Bridges. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSITELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, May  25,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  for  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
only. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  under  the  U^.  Tax  Coiut 
only,  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  TAX  COURT 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirm- 
ation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consld- 
^%    eration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  770. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  COPIES  OP  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TO 
LIBRARIES  OP  CERTAIN  U.S. 
COURTS 

The  bill  (S.  3463)  to  amend  section  906 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
copies  of  the  daily  and  semimonthly 
Congressional  Record  to  libraries  of 
certain  U.S.  courts,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3463 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  that 
clause  of  section  906  of  title  44,  United  States 
C!ode,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  bound 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  to  li- 
braries of  the  United  States  courts  of  ap- 
peals and  certain  other  courts,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "one  bound 
copy"  the  following:  "one  copy  of  the  dally, 
one  semimonthly  copy,  and". 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "AM- 
PHETAMINE LEGISLATION  1971" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  79)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Senate  hearings  en- 
titled "Amphetamine  Legislation  1971," 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  of  Its  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  JuvenUe  Delinquency  during 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session,  on 
8.  674,  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  move  amphetamines  and  certain  other 
stimulant  substances  from  schedule  ni  of 
such  Act  to  schedule  II,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

PROVISION  FOR  REPRINTING  "RE- 
PORTOP  SPECIAL  STUDY  OF  SE- 
CURITIES AND  EXCHANGE  COM- 
MISSION" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  483)  providing  for  the  reprinting  of 
a  House  document  entitled  "Report  of 
Special  Study  of  Securities  Markets  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion," was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA.  1971— PART  2" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  545)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  hearings  on  "Amer- 
ican Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast  Asia, 
1971— Part  2"  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scien- 
tific Developments,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


REPRINTING  OF  "HOW  OUR  LAWS 
ARE  MADE" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  530) 
to  reprint  brochure  entitled  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made,"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment,  on 


page  2,  after  line  2.  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
additional  copies  of  the  document  specified 
In  section  l  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


PROVISION  FOR  PRINTINO  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  552) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  together 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  after  line  8,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  fifty-one  thousand  Hve  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  the  document 
specified  In  section  1  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "HUNGER 
AND  THE  REFORM  OF  WELFARE: 
A  QUESTION  OF  NUTRITIONAL 
ADEQUACY" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  293)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Hunger 
and  the  Reform  of  Welfare:  A  Question 
of  Nutritional  Adequacy"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
"Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  five  thousand  additional 
copies  of  Its  committee  print  of  the  Nlnety- 
secona  Congress,  second  session,  entitled 
"Hunger  and  the  Reform  of  Welfare:  A 
Question  of  Nutritional  Adequacy". 


PRINTING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  FOR- 
MER SENATOR  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  301)  relating  to 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  legis- 
lative proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
death  of  former  Senator  James  F.  Byrnes 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
former  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  James 
P.  Byrnes,  ordered  by  the  Senate  on  May  1, 
1972,  to  be  bound  and  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  shall  be  prepared,  printed,  bound, 
and  distributed,  unless  and  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  under  chapter  1  of  tltlte  44, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  memorial  ad- 
dresses, on  behalf  of  Members  of  Congress 
dying  m  office,  are  printed  under  sections  723 
and  724  of  such  title,  except  that  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  printed  and  the  distribution 
thereof  ao'e  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  One  hundred  copies  to  the  family  of 
the  said  James   F.   Byrnes,  bound   In   full 
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morocco,  with  gUt  edges,  suitably  lettered  as 
may  be  requested  by  that  family; 

(2)  One  hundred  copies  to  each  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

(3)  Two  copies  to  the  Vice  President  and 
each  other  Senator; 

(4)  Ten  copies  to  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  and 

( 5 )  One  copy  to  each  other  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Including  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
each  Delegate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  FOR 
THE  PROCUREMENT  OF  CONSULT- 
ANTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  302)  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  the  procure- 
ment of  consultants  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  authorized  from  the  date  of  agreement  to 
this  resolution  through  February  28,  1973,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  tinder 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  300)  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "thereof",  strike  out  "$123,000"  and 
Insert  "$107,500",  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  247, 
Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed  to  March  6, 
1972,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section, 
strike  out  "May  31.  1972"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1972". 

(2)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "$104,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$107,500". 

(3)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "May  31,  1972" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1972". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


1  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  In  the  same 
maimer  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
memorial  addresses,  on  behalf  of  Members  of 
Congress  dying  In  office,  are  printed  under 
sections  723  and  724  of  such  title. 


PRINTING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  FOR- 
MER SENATOR  DODD 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  306)  relating  to 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  legisla- 
tive proceedings  with  respect  to  the  death 
of  former  Senator  Dodd  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
former  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dodd, 
ordered  by  the  Senate  on  February  3,  1972,  to 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  shall  be 
prepared,  printed,  bound,  and  distributed,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  under  chapter 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF 
1971 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  307)  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  his  duties  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  author- 
ity contained  In  Senate  Resolution  267, 
agreed  to  March  1.  1972.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  In  carrying  out  the  duties  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (Public  Law  92-225,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1972),  Is  authorized  untU  June  30, 
1972.  or  until  the  date  on  which  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1973.  be- 
comes law  (whichever  date  Is  later),  (1)  to 
employ  personnel  on  a  temporary  basis.  In- 
cluding microfilm  camera  operators  and  key 
tape  terminal  operators  on  a  contract  basis 
subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  (2) 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  contract  for 
the  systems  requirements  and  functional  de- 
sign of  an  automated  statistical  reporting 
system,  and  for  the  processing,  dupUcation, 
and  magazine  loading  of  microfilm. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  under  this  Resolution,  which 
shaU  not  exceed  $25,000,  In  addition  to  the 
amount  provided  by  Senate  Resolution  267, 
agreed  to  March  1,  1972,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

KATHERYN  SAMES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  308)  to  pay  s 
gratuity  to  Kathenm  Sames  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Katheryn  Sames,  mother  of  Mary  A.  Sames. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sxim  to 
be  considered  lncl\islve  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  aUowances. 


MARY  ANN  D.  PRICE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  309)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  Ann  D.  Price  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Ann  D.  Price,  widow  of  William  R. 
Price,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  bis  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  aU  other  aUowances. 


Abney,  and  Llna  Bridges  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lewis  Mance,  brother;  and  to  Mary  L.  Allen 
Abney  and  Lina  Bridges,  sisters  of  Llla  M. 
QrUfin.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to 
one-third  of  six  and  one-half  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  aUowances. 


LEWIS  MANCE,  MARY  L.  ALLEN 
ABNEY,  AND  UNA  BRIDGES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Lewis  Mance,  Mary  L.  Allen 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS IN  MOSCOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  left  Moscow.  He  is  now 
in  Iran.  Tomorrow  he  will  visit  Poland. 
On  Thursday,  he  will  return  to  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  the  substantial 
successes  he  was  able  to  achieve  in 
Moscow  at  the  summit  meeting  which 
was  attended  by  the  General  Secretary, 
Mr.  Brezhnev;  the  Premier,  Mr.  Kosygin; 
and  the  President  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr. 
Podgomy. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  many  of 
these  agreements  were  reached  before 
hand,  I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that 
all  of  them  cannot  be  placed  in  that 
c&tCKory* 

I  think,  also,  that  the  true  purpose  of 
a  summit  meeting  has  been  achieved 
because,  to  me,  a  simimit  is  a  place  not 
necessarily  for  conversation  or  contact 
but  for  the  placing  of  the  Imprimatur  of 
the  heads  of  the  respective  states- 
nations  concemed^in  this  case,  a  series 
of  bilateral  agre^ents  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States.  That  was 
done. 

I  am  happy  that  there  is  to  be  a  joint 
effort  In  space  flight  beginning  in  1975, 
that  exchange  agreements  have  been 
achieved  In  science  and  technology, 
medicine  and  health,  and  the  environ- 
ment as  well  as  on  harassment  at  sea 
and  most  important  of  all,  that  a  SALT 
agreement  has  been  entered  into.  I  do 
not  intend  to  get  euphoric  over  what  was 
accomplished  in  the  achievement  of  this 
first  step,  but  it  could  possibly  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  the  arms  race  and  a  stop 
to  the  spiral  of  arms  expenditures  which 
have  marked  the  histories  of  our  two 
nations  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  say  that  the  first  step  is  the 
hardest  and  sometimes  the  longest.  On 
the  basis  of  what  the  President  has  been 
able  to  achieve  of  substance,  I  think,  this 
is  a  first  step  that  has  been  well  worth- 
while. I  hope  that  the  President  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  addressing  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  his  re- 
turn so  that  he  can  tell  us  collectively 
what  he  has  been  able  to  do,  what  his 
expectation  and  hopes  are,  and  through 
such  a  joint  session  to  report  likewise 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

So,  again  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
happy  that  the  President  has  gone  to 
Moscow,  as  I  was  happy  that  he  went  to 
Peking.  I  think  that  in  both  areas  he  ac- 
complished much  in  the  area  of  better 
understanding  and  certainly,  as  far  as 
the  Moscow  summit  meeting  was  con- 
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cerned.  he  sichieved  much  in  a  way  that 
was  substantial. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  always  puts 
the  country  first.  And  I  would  plead  for 
the  Senate  to  follow  that  leadership  and 
do  the  same.  There  are  a  few  skeptics 
on  the  right  who  have  fears  which  would 
have  been  justified  in  an  earlier  climate. 
There  are  some  tremulous  souls  of  the 
neoisolationist  left  who  are  fearful  of 
almost  anything  and  everything  that 
goes  "bump"  in  the  night.  However,  these 
are  few  and,  I  believe,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  required  to 
ratify  these  numerous  treaties. 

These  are  good  treaties.  It  is  quite  true 
that  some  of  them  might  have  been  ac- 
complished without  the  Moscow  meet- 
ing. I  think  the  SALT  agreement  itself, 
however,  required  a  summit  to  bring 
about  this  last  and  ultimate  solution  of 
most  difficult  questions,  including  par- 
ticularly the  installation  of  radar  sites. 

Therefore,  the  great  deal  of  hard  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  Smith  and  the  Russian 
Ambassador  Semyonov  and  all  of  their 
aides  has  come  to  fruition.  It  is  a  strong 
step,  a  step  that  recognizes  the  balance 
of  terror  that  has  for  too  long  frightened 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  welcome  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  invited  to  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  In  addition  to  meet- 
ing with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
both  Houses,  which  I  am  siu-e  he  will  do. 
I  think  that  both  are  good  ideas. 

I  recall  what  Mr.  Suslov,  the  No. 
3  in  the  Russian  hierarchy  in  the 
sense  of  being  head  of  the  foreign  affairs 
section,  and  I  discussed  this  last  August 
when  I  said,  "No  matter  what  your  as- 
sociates tell  you,  no  matter  what  your 
allies  tell  you,  and  no  matter  what  our 
allies  tell  us  in  the  way  of  support,  the 
truth  is  that  the  whole  issue  is  scaring 
the  hell  out  of  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
world."  And  I  asked  the  translator  to 
translate  that  literally. 

He  said  that  he  felt  that  was  true.  And 
that  is  reflected  in  the  statements  made 
by  Brezhnev.  Kosygin,  and  Podgomy.  as 
well  as  the  President's  very  moving  ad- 
dress to  the  Soviet  people. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Russia  where  a 
visitor  is  presented  upon  liis  entry  into 
that  country  with  bread  and  salt.  This  is 
a  gesture  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  a 
a  sign  that  the  guest  is  welcome.  I  think 
It  is  symbolic  here.  I  think  we  have  an 
agreement  that  embodies  the  very  bread 
of  hfe  and  the  very  salt  of  security. 

While  there  is  much  more  to  be  done, 
we  have  exchanged  with  the  Russians  at 
long  la.st  our  bread  and  salt.  Let  us  hope 
that  what  will  come  from  it  will  be  life, 
the  security  of  life,  a  better  life,  reduc- 
tion of  tensions,  and  our  ongoing  example 
to  other  nations  of  the  world  that  power 
need  not  breed  distrust,  but  that  power 
may  be  used  wisely  for  peaceful  pursuits 
of  men  and  that,  as  the  Bible  instructs 
us,  we  may  follow  after  the  ways  that 
lead  to  peace. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OP  DR.  VON 
BRAUN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Friday,  May  26,  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim 
announced  that  he  is  retiring  from  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  enter  private  industry. 
In  his  statement.  Dr.  von  Braun  said — 
I  leave  NASA  with  a  deep  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  the  wonderful  and  unique  oppor- 
tunities the  agency  has  given  me  dvirlng  the 
last  12  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  as  one  of  the 
most  profound  imderstatements  of  all 
time  the  fact  that  this  man  Is  thanking 
his  country  for  opportunity.  To  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  we,  the  people  of  America,  who 
should  thank  Dr.  von  Braun  for  giving 
us  the  inspiration,  the  challenge,  and  the 
drive  to  accept  man's  greatest  opportu- 
nity, the  exploration  and  development  of 
space  and  the  planets. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  how,  even 
before  the  final  defeat  of  Germany  in 
World  War  II,  Dr.  von  Braun  came  to 
the  United  States  with  a  team  of  his 
fellow  German  rocket  scientists  and  en- 
gineers; how  this  team  set  up  temporary 
quarters  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  until  they 
moved  to  their  permanent  work  station 
in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  they  adapted 
their  knowledge  and  ability  to  help  the 
U.S.  Army  develop  its  rocket  programs 
at  Redstone  Arsenal.  It  was  here  that 
our  Nation's  first  long-range  military 
rockets  were  developed,  then  turned  over 
to  the  Air  Force  to  become  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  now  our  powerful  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  force. 

Certainly  we  remember  the  terrifying 
announcement  in  1957  that  the  Russians 
had  launched  the  world's  first  satellite — 
the  sputnik.  After  an  initial  period  of 
floundering  through  interservice  rival- 
ries, the  order  was  given  the  Army's 
missile  team  imder  Dr.  von  Braim  to 
laimch  America's  first  satellite.  Beating 
his  own  deadline.  Dr.  von  Braun  di- 
rected the  modification  of  an  Army  mis- 
sile called  the  Redstone  and  guided  its 
launching  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. — now 
Cape  Kennedy — putting  into  perfect 
orbit  an  Explorer  I  satellite.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Space  Age — Amer- 
ican style. 

It  was  following  this  triumphant  suc- 
cess with  Explorer  I  that  American  policy 
dictated  the  establishment  of  an  agency 
for  the  exploration  of  space  for  peaceful 
purposes.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  was  created  and 
the  Army  team  at  Redstone  Arsenal  was 
broken  apart.  Thereafter,  Redstone  Ar- 
senal would  become  the  Army's  missile 
and  rocket  research  and  development 
center  while  NASA  created  the  George  C. 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at  Hunts- 
ville to  develop  rockets  for  space  explora- 


tion purposes  not  related  to  military 
needs.  Dr.  von  Braun  was  selected  to  be- 
come Director  of  this  Center,  remaining 
in  that  position  imtil  1970  when  he  was 
named  Deputy  Associate  Administrator 
for  Planning  at  NASA  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  know  Dr.  von  Braun  personally  for 
many  years,  working  with  him  in  creat- 
ing the  Alabama  Research  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville. 
and  in  building  the  Alabama  Space  and 
Rocket  Center,  also  in  Huntsville.  with  its 
magnificent  collection  of  historic  space- 
related  equipment  and,  not  so  inciden- 
tally, a  vast  collection  of  personal  papers 
donated  by  Dr.  von  Braun.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  served  as  chairman  of 
the  State  commission  which  plarmed  and 
built  this  center  and  still  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission. 

I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  see  Dr. 
von  Braun  in  action.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  iiis  adopted  home 
State  of  Alabama,  lending  not  only  his 
stature  and  his  influence  but.  most  im- 
portant of  all,  lending  his  knowledge  and 
ability  to  ventures  for  the  betterment  of 
his  commimity,  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

Dr.  von  Braun 's  move  from  Govern- 
ment to  private  enterprise  is  a  startling 
climsix  to  the  long  fight  by  some  against 
this  country's  space  ventures.  Also  symp- 
tomatic of  the  effect  this  whittling  av.ay 
process  is  having  is  the  announcement 
this  past  v/eekend  of  the  retirement  of  a 
number  of  our  astronauts.  They  are  leav- 
ing because  they  see  little  prospect  for 
being  able  to  contribute  to  manned  space 
exploration  because  of  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  funds  for  this  purpose  and  be- 
cause of  the  annual  battle  over  funds  for 
any  further  space  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  imply  that  Dr. 
von  Braun's  departure  from  NASA  is  be- 
cause of  the  withering  away  of  the 
Agency's  vine.  I  accept  his  announcement 
at  its  face  value,  that  he  has  decided  to 
retire  from  NASA  so  that  he  can  now  de- 
vote his  time  to  help  implement  some 
space  projects  which  he  feels  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  and  because  he  thinks 
he  can  do  this  best  in  private  Industry 
where  the  tools  of  progress  are  being 
made. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  Is  a  byword 
throughout  the  world.  I  speak  for  all  Ala- 
bamians  in  thanking  Dr.  von  Bra\m  for 
his  contributions  toward  a  better  life  and 
in  wishing  him  every  success  in  whatever 
awiventures  he  finds  along  his  chosen 
path.  We  know  that  he  has  provided  the 
leadership  to  bring  us  where  we  are.  We 
know  that  the  world  will  never  be  the 
same  because  of  him.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence tiiat  we  will  continue  to  look 
ahead,  with  the  stars  guiding  us  toward 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  space  and  the 
use  of  knowledge  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Saturday,  May  27. 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  there  ap- 
pears a  well-documented  article  by  John 
Noble  Wilford  entitled  "Von  Braun's  De- 
parture Marks  the  End  of  an  Era,"  and 
another  by  Harold  M.  Schmack,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "Von  Braun  Will  Leave  NASA  for 
Job  in  Aerospace  Industry."  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that   these   articles   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  27,  1972] 
Von  Bbattn's  Ditahtukk  Marks  thb  End  op 

AM  ESA 

(By  John  Noble  Wllfcnrd) 
In  July  1969,  the  time  of  the  flrst  landing  on 
the  moon.  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  reflected 
on  his  germinal  role  in  space  exploration  and 
on  the  Infljilte  opportunities.  He  quoted 
from  the  late  Dr.  Robert  H.  CSoddard,  the 
American  rocket  experimenter,  who  had 
written: 

"There  can  be  no  thought  of  finishing,  for 
aiming  at  the  stars,  both  Uterally  and  figu- 
ratively, is  the  work  of  generations,  but  no 
matter  how  much  progress  one  makes  there 
Is  always  the  thrill  of  Just  beginning." 

Now,  having  known  the  "thrill  of  just  be- 
ginning" and  realizing  there  can  be  no  "fin- 
ishing" for  him  or  his  pioneering  generation, 
Dr.  von  Braun,  at  the  age  of  60,  is  leaving  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  private  Industry. 

His  departure  marks  the  end  of  an  exciting 
era — ^the  era  of  tinkering  with  rockets  that 
often  flizzled,  of  shepherding  a  team  of  Ger- 
man mlfisilemen  who  would  be  a  nucleus  of 
the  American  space  program,  of  firing  the 
enthusiasms  of  earth-bound  minds,  of  rush- 
ing to  catch  up  with  the  Russians  after 
Sputnik  1,  of  building  the  mammoth  rocket 
that  would  put  men  on  the  moon,  fulfilling 
the  dream  of  centuries  and  a  national  com- 
mitment of  the  decade. 

The  departure  of  Dr.  von  Braun.  whose 
name,  more  than  any  other,  became  synony- 
mous with  space.  Is  a  reminder  of  how  mtuiy 
others  who  forged  the  American  space  effort 
in  the  last  15  years  have  left  the  scene. 

John  H.  Olenn,  Jr.,  is  an  Ohio  businessman 
with  political  ambitions.  Frank  Borman  is  a 
vice  president  of  Eastern  AirUnes,  NeU  A. 
Armstrong  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  James  E.  Webb,  the  NASA  ad- 
ministrator who  built  the  Apollo  team,  is  a 
Washington  lawyer-consultant.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  the  administrator  In  charge  at  the 
time  of  the  moon  landing,  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Gilruth,  who  gathered  the 
manned  space  flight  team  while  Dr.  von 
Braun  was  building  the  rockets,  recently 
stepped  down  as  director  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston.  Others  of 
space's  first  generation  have  scattered  to 
Industry  or  are  close  to  retirement. 

118-MAN   TEAM 

Of  the  original  118  German-born  en- 
gineers who  came  to  the  United  States  with 
Dr.  von  Braun  after  World  War  n,  only  35 
remain  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
in  Huntsville.  Ala.  This  Is  NASA's  chief 
rocket  development  center,  which  until  1970, 
Dr.  von  Braun  headed.  One  of  his  prot6g6s. 
Dr.  Eberhard  Rees,  another  of  the  Peene- 
mUnde  V-2  rocket  Germans,  is  the  current 
director. 

Another  six  of  the  original  team  are  with 
NASA  at  other  centers,  Including  Dr.  Kurt  H. 
Debus,  director  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
at  Cape  Kennedy.  Twenty-two  others  are  in 
Industry,  12  are  deceased,  Ifi  returned  to 
Europe  years  ago,  and  27  have  retired. 

Dr.  von  Braun  has  been  more  than  an 
able  engineer.  He  provided  the  American 
space  program  with  more  than  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  V-2  technology. 

The  tall,  hearty,  articulate  Dr.  von  Braun 
is  one  of  those  rare  engineers  with  charisma. 
"Working  for  the  Government,  you  don't 
wind  up  a  rich  man,"  one  of  his  associates 
at  Huntsville  once  said.  "But  working  for 
him,  you  feel  you're  a  member  of  a  great 
team." 


Waitresses  at  Cape  Kennedy  ask  Dr.  von 
Braun  to  autograph  their  menus,  while  not 
even  recognizing  the  higher  NASA  brass 
at  the  table.  Around  the  country,  people 
who  have  forgotten  the  names  of  most  of 
the  astronauts  and  never  knew  those  of 
other  NASA  officials,  think  of  Dr.  Braun  as 
NASA  and  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
him  as  a  man  and  about  his  ideas  for  space. 

INSFIRB)    ENGINEERS 

One  of  Dr.  von  Braun's  principal  contri- 
butions was  his  belief  In  space  exploration 
long  before  it  became  a  reality.  His  belief, 
expressed  personally  In  lectures  and  con- 
ferences and  books,  attracted  and  Inspired 
many  of  the  young  engineers  who  would  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  Soviet  challenge  in 
1957,  the  year  of  the  first  Sputnik  launching. 

In  1956,  for  example.  Dr.  von  Braun  co- 
authored  an  Imaginative  book  on  the  ex- 
ploration of  Mars.  It  may  have  seemed 
frivolous  at  a  time  when  most  people  were 
preoccupied  with  Suez  and  Hungary. 

But  later  the  next  year,  a  nation  startled 
into  the  space  age  by  Sputnik  would  turn 
to  Dr.  von  Braun,  and  he  was  ready.  In 
fact,  his  associates  insist  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  Washington  edict  favoring  the 
Navy's  Vanguard  project.  Dr.  von  Braun's 
team  could  have  put  up  the  flrst  man-made 
satellite  months  before  Sputnik  1,  which 
was  launched  Oct.  4,  1957. 

RCDSTONX   LAUNCHED 

In  any  event.  Dr.  von  Braim's  team  rushed 
into  action  and  on  Jan.  31,  1958  fired  a 
Redstone,  a  rocket  that  owed  much  to  V-2 
technology,  and  launched  Explorer  1  into 
an  orbit  of  earth.  It  was  the  first  of  many 
successes  for  Dr.  von  Braun  and  the  nation. 

The  Saturn  5  moon  rocket  was  Dr.  von 
Braun's  major  engineering  achievement.  Its 
design  bears  the  clear  von  Braun  imprint, 
a  combination  of  lessons  learned  at 
PeenemUnde  and  of  the  precision  technology 
of  a  computer  age.  In  11  launchlngs,  this 
biggest  of  rockets  has  performed  fiawlessly — 
something  that  cannot  be  said  for  any  other 
rocket — and  has  sent  10  men  to  walk  on 
the  moon. 

But  the  Redstones  have  long  since  been 
museimi  pieces,  and  Saturn  5's  work  wUl 
come  to  an  end  with  the  launching  of  Apollo 
17  In  December  and  the  Skylab  space  station 
next  spring.  So  perhaps  It  is  understandable 
that  Dr.  von  Braun  would  decide  to  leave 
NASA  at  this  time. 

For  NASA,  however,  the  timing  may  be 
not  so  opportune.  The  space  agency  Is  strug- 
gling to  win  support  for  new  post-Apollo 
programs,  particularly  the  reusable  shuttle 
system.  It  will  miss  Wemher  von  Braun's 
flare  for  the  dramatic,  his  ability  to  articu- 
late the  adventure  of  space  that  often  gets 
lost  in  the  nuts-and-bolts  of  spaceflight. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Bifey  27,  19721 

VoN  BBAtTN  WiLi,  Leave  NASA  for  Aerospace 
Industry 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington.  May  26.— Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun,  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  man's 
first  landing  on  the  moon,  is  retiring  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  German-born  rocket  expert,  who  has 
worked  for  the  United  States  Government 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  will  leave  the 
space  agency  July  1  to  become  corporate  vice 
president  for  engineering  and  development  of 
Falrchild  Industries,  a  major  aerospace  com- 
pany. 

"Dr.  von  Braun's  decision  to  retire  from 
NASA  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  all  of  us  at 
the  agency."  said  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher. 
NASA's  administrator. 

"For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  served  the  United  States  as  the  leader 
In  space  rocket  development,"  Dr.  Fletcher 


said  in  the  announcement.  "His  efforts  first 
put  the  United  States  in  space  with  Explorer 
1.  As  director  of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  for  over  10  years,  he  directed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  most  powerful  rock- 
et, the  Saturn  V — which  has  taken  10  Amer- 
ican astronauts  to  the  surface  of  the  moon." 
Two  of  those  astronauts,  Nell  A.  Arm- 
strong, the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon, 
and  Edwin  E.  Aldrln  Jr.,  his  companion  on 
the  historic  Apollo  11  moon  landing,  Capt. 
Edgar  D.  MltcheU  of  Apollo  14  and  Lieut. 
Col.  James  B.  Irwin  of  Apollo  15,  plan  to  re- 
tire July  1.  The  moon  exploration  program 
comes  to  an  end,  for  the  time  being,  in  De- 
cember when  Apollo  17  is  scheduled  to  com- 
plete the  series. 

Explorer  1,  the  first  successful  United 
States  satellite  was  launched  in  January, 
1968,  by  a  rocket  system  developed  under 
Dr.  von  Braun's  direction.  His  group  was 
given  the  job  after  the  Soviet  success  with 
Sputnik  in  October,  1957. 

Dr.  von  Braun's  leading  role  in  American 
space  rocket  development  continued  until 
early  1970.  when  he  left  the  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center  In  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  come  to 
Washington  as  deputy  associate  administra- 
tor for  planning  at  the  space  agency. 

In  armounclng  that  move.  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  who  was  then  NASA's  administrator, 
said  Dr.  von  Braun  "has  an  uimiatched  rec- 
ord of  looking  to  the  future  to  choose  the 
most  promising  avenues  of  technical  ad- 
vance." 

In  a  comment  released  today  by  the  space 
agency,  the  60-year-old  Dr.  von  Braun  said 
he  was  "leaving  with  the  knowledge  that 
NASA  has  enough  well-thought  out  plans  to 
keep  it  moving  ahead  for  many  years  to  come, 
even  though  some  of  these  may  have  to  be 
deferred  because  of  budget  constraints." 

"I  would  like  to  devote  my  time  now  to 
help  Implement  some  space  projects  I  feel 
are  of  particular  Importance,"  he  said.  "I 
think  I  can  do  this  best  In  private  Industry 
where  the  tools  of  progress  are  being  made." 

Dr.  von  Braun  was  one  of  the  early  and 
most  persistent  advocates  of  manned  space 
flight.  He  was  active  In  rocketry  since  1930 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  field  in 
Germany. 

In  1937,  after  five  years  as  chief  of  a  small 
rocket  development  station  near  Berlin,  he 
became  director  of  the  Peenemune  rocket 
center,  where  German  experts  developed  the 
V-2  missile  that  bombarded  London  during 
the  closing  months  of  World  War  n. 

When  the  war  ended.  Dr.  von  Braun  and 
about  100  other  German  rocket  specialists 
sTirrendered  to  the  Western  powers.  He  and 
his  group  came  to  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember 1945.  imder  contract  to  the  Army. 

They  are  credited  with  major  contribu- 
tions to  United  States  rocket  development 
for  the  military  and  for  NASA. 

Said  Dr.  von  Braun  In  the  announcement 
of  his  retirement: 

"I  leave  NASA  with  a  deep  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  the  wonderful  and  unique  oppor- 
tunities the  agency  has  given  me  during  the 
last  12  years." 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Symington)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Proposed  Use  or  Certain  Re- 
search AND  Development  FVnds 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain research  and  development  funds  appro- 
priation to  that  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
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Report  on  Setixement  or  Certain  Indian 
Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
proceedings  have  l)een  concluded  with  re- 
spect to  docket  Nob.  18-E  and  68,  Bay  Mills 
Indian  Community.  Sault  St.  Marie,  Arthur 
Lawrence  Lablanc,  Daniel  Edwards  and  John 
L.  Boucher,  and  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
dians of  Michigan,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Reports  op  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  F«deral 
Power  Commission  submitting  two  reports; 
one  entitled  "DeprecUtlon  Practices  of  Nat- 
ural Gas  Companies.  1969";  and  the  other 
"Statistics  of  Publicly  Owned  Electric  Utili- 
ties In  the  United  States,  1970"  (with  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Commerce. 

Semiannual  Consolidated  Report  of  Bal- 
ances   or   Foreign    Currencies   Acquired 
Without  Patment  op  Dollars 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  balances  of  foreign  currencies  acquired 
without  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  aw  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance   Corporation   for   the   Year 
Ended   June  30,    1971,   Limited   by  Agency 
Restriction  on  Access  to  Bank  Examination 
Records"    (with    accompanying   report);    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  the  Upper  Iowa  Rivxr,  Iowa 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Upper 
Iowa  River,  Iowa    (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  for  Research  Project 
WrrH  PMC  Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  contract  with  FMC  Corp.,  San 
Jose.  Calif.,  for  a  research  project  entitled 
"Improved  Sensors  and  Fire  Control  Systems 
for  Mining  Equipment"  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  With  Mine  Safety  Ap- 
pliances Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  contract  with  Mine  Safety  Ap- 
pliances Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Design,  Develop.  Fabricate 
and  Demonstrate  a  Battery  Powered  Man- 
ually Operated  Underground  Mine  Rescue 
Team  Vehicle"  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

PROPOSED    GRANT    WITH    PENNSYLVANIA    STATE 
UNIVERSrrY,    UNIVERSITY    PARK,    PA. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  grant  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Interrelating  Data 
for  Technical  Products  with  Federal  Stand- 
ard Industrial  Classification  (SIC)"  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENT   OP   NATIONAL   ENVIRON- 
MENTAL   POLICY   ACT   OF    1969 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting  ^ 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  thn 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1980 
to  provide  a  temporary  partial  exemption 
trom  the  requirements  for  the  Issuance  of 
environmental  Impact  statements  (with  an 


accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

REPORT   ON   THE   LIBRARY   OF   CONGRESS 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


PETTnONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore    (Mr.   Symington)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  18 
"A  resolution  to  express  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  of  Louisiana  for  the  re- 
cent action  taken  by  the  President  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict 

"Whereas,  there  are  some  60.000  American 
troops  engaged  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  American  soldiers 
remain  confined  In  prisoner-of-war  camps  In 
Vietnam,  who  have  loved  ones  In  the  United 
States  anxiously  awaiting  their  return;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Interests  of  world  peace  and 
the  welfare  of  all  peoples  make  It  Imperative 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  lives  and 
safety  of  our  troops  and  of  our  allies  In 
South  Vietnam  because  men  cause  wars, 
weapons  do  not;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  to  terminate  this 
terrible  war  but  In  an  honorable  manner. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  loulslana  that  the  member 
of  the  Senate  do  hereby  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
their  support  for  the  recent  action  taken  by 
the  President  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  delegation,  the  De- 
partment of  Louisiana  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Department  of  Louisiana  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Utter  two  both  located  at 
the  Old  State  Capitol  In  Baton  Rouge." 

Lieutenant  Governor  and 

President  of  the  Senate. 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Delaware;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  47 
"Relating  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declar- 
ing equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
"Whereas,  at  the  first  session  of  the  93nd 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1971,  and  at  the 
second  session  of  the  92nd  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  begun  and  held  at 
the  City  of  Washington  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1972.  It  was  resolved  on  October  12, 
1971  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  on 
March  22,  1972.  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  that  the 
following  Article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

"  'Skc.  3.  The  Congress  6hall  have  the  pow- 


er to  enforce,  by  spprc^Miate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  Article. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification.";  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  desire  to  re-afflrm  their  belief  that 
men  and  women  shall  hAve  equal  rights  un- 
der the  law.  Now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  l2eth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein: 

"1.  That  the  said  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  pmpoees,  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Oonciir- 
rent  Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  this  state  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States;  to  ttie  presiding 
officer  of  the  United  States  Senate;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  AdminlstratOT. 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  and  to  all  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral officials. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Delaware 
Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  Delaware  House  of 
Representatives  be,  and  they  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  deliver  oopies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  Delaware  Secretary  of  State  at  their  ear- 
liest convenience." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislation 
of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  water  quality 
In  the  Great  Lakes  by  December  21,  1975; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  praying  for  an  Immedi- 
ate cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Frank  Clapp,  Beverly  HUls,  Calif.,  relating  to 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Lake  County  Farm  Bureau.  "Rkv- 
ares,  Fla.,  praying  that  more  stringent  action 
be  taken  to  combat  and  reduce  the  wave  of 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Norman  C.  Roettger.  Jr..  of  norlda,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  57  flag  and  general  ofiS- 
cers  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  ask  that 
these  nominations  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Constant  Collin  Delwlche,  and 
sundiy  other  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army: 

Brig.  Gen.  David  C.  Matthews,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  UB.  offi- 
cers, for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned offiers  of  the  Army; 

Tom  R.  Stoughton.  for  reappointment  to 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Army,  and  major  general.  Army 
of  the  United  States; 
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Lt.  Gen.  George  Irvln  Forsythe.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  UJB.  Army) . 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Eugene  A.  Orinstead.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
officers,   for  iwomotlon   In  the  Navy; 

Philip  O.  Geib,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

Rear  Adm.  Robot  E.  Adamson.  Jr.,  UJ9. 
Navy,  tor  oommands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  Frederick  H.  Schneider.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired; 

Vice  Adm.  Nels  C.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  tat 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired;  and 

Vice  Adm.  Evan  P.  Aunmd.  UJ3.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion I  report  favorably  48  Air  National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Since  these  names  have 
already  £«^)eared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  tiie  Executive  Calendar  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows:    . 

Rolcmd  E.  Ballow,  and  sundry  other  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  offloera,  for 
promotion  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  PA8TORE  (for  Mr.  Maqnitson), 
trom  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

Richard  E.  WUey,  of  lUlnols.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber oT  the  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
mlssion; 

Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Oommunlcatlons 
Commission;  and 

William  R.  Haley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Sfifety  Board. 


MONDALE.        Mr.        HUMPHREY.        Mr. 

Gravel,  and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  8660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transmittal 
Of  the  Department  of  Defense  6-year 
defense  program  and  for  congressional  delib- 
eration of  major  mission  and  8ui>port  func- 
tiOQS  of  the  6-year  defense  program. 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (tor  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  BoG€»3,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McGovsRN,  Mr.  Mon- 

DALE,    Mr.    MUSKIE,    Ml.    NELSON,    Mr. 

Packwood.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Saxbe.  Mr. 
ScHwxiKER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,   Mr.   Stafford,   Mr.   Tatt,   Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tunney, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.   3661.   A   blU   to   provide   payments  to 
localities  for  high-priority  expenditures,  to 
encourage  the  States  to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal 
coUectlon  of  State  individual  Income  taxes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT   (by  request) : 
8.  3652.  A  bUl  to  clarify  and  regulate  the 
powers   of   the   States    to   tax   oommercUl 
banks,  to  empower  the  States  to  tax  national 
banks,  to  foster  and  promote  the  dual  bank- 
ing  system    by   providing    for   equal    State 
taxation  of   national   and   State  banks,  to 
promote    the    Interstate    flow    of    moneyed 
capital  and  the  financial   resources  of  in- 
sured banks,  to  foster  and  promote  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
8.  3663.  A  bUl  to  improve  judicial  machin- 
ery   by    amending   the    requirement   tor    a 
three-judge  court  In  certain  cases  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1972 — CONFERENCE  REPORT — 
REPORT   OP  A  COMMITTEE 

(S.    REPT.    92-818) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
Gravel),  from  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1736)  to  amend  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  financing  the  acquisition, 
construction,  alteration,  maintensuice, 
operation,  and  protection  of  public  build- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes,  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 
S.  3648.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hong-TO 
Lam  and  his  wife,  May-Fung  Shum  Lam. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  3049.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hwa-Ja 
Seon  Teong  Moon.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Mc- 
CtovKRN,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Huohss,  Mt. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
FTT.Tf^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McGovERK,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
HXTGHBS,      Mr.      MONDALE,      Mr. 

Htjmphret,    Mr.    Ghavel,    and 

Mr.  Bayh)  : 
8.  3650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transmit- 
tal of  the  Department  of  Defense  5-year 
defraise  program  and  for  congressional 
deliberation  of  major  mission  and  sup- 
port fimctions  of  the  5-year  defense  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

FIVE- YEAR  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
looking  at  the  wrong  defense  budget. 

We  will  soon  be  looking  at  the  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  when  we 


should  be  looking  at  fiscal  1974  and  be- 
yond fiscal  year  1973. 

Time  has  already  robbed  the  Congress 
of  all  of  its  fiexibility  to  make  major  de- 
cisions on  the  level  of  defense  spending 
in  fiscal  1973.  It  is  now  already  too  late 
to  make  any  but  marginal  changes  of  a 
few  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  1973  de- 
fense budget.  Before  we  have  finished 
with  the  two  basic  defense  bills — pro- 
curement authorizatiwi  and  appropria- 
tions— this  year,  we  will  have  lost  even 
more  of  our  flexibility  in  making  major 
decisions. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  is  al- 
ready far  along  in  planning  the  fiscal 
1974  defense  budget,  and  it  has  been 
making  the  basic  decisions  on  that  budg- 
et without  any  significant  congressional 
guidance.  By  the  time  the  flsccd  1974 
budget  reaches  us  for  consideration  the 
time  squeeze  again  will  have  robbed  Con- 
gress of  its  ability  to  change  it. 

The  central  point  is  that,  in  order  to 
effectively  make  decisions  on  the  level 
of  defense  spending.  Congress  must  look 
ahead  and  plan  ahead  just  as  the  mill- 
tu7  planners  do. 

The  ability  of  Congress  to  work  ahead 
in  thJs  fashion  will  not  be  developed 
overnight.  I  am  proposing  today  one 
step — a  beginning — ^in  this  direction.  It 
is  a  bill  requiring  the  President  to  trans- 
mit the  Department  of  Defense's  5-year 
defense  program  to  Congress  for  its  de- 
liberation. 

The  bill  further  instructs  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to: 

Review  Vba  administration's  planning 
of  the  defense  program  and  budget  for 
the  next  5  years. 

Examine  the  Department  of  Defense's 
5 -year  budgetary  Information  classified 
by  missions — that  is,  by  major  force  cat- 
egories and  support  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  budget  categories 
which  Congress  has  traditionally  used. 

Hear  DOD  testimony  explaining  na- 
tional security  objective  and  strategy, 
force  imit  missions  and  capabilities, 
areas  of  deploymoit  and  potential  de- 
ployment of  our  force  units,  and  associ- 
ated U.S.  commitments,  relating  to  the 
use  of  America's  defense  resources — ^in- 
cluding manpower,  weapons  systems,  or- 
ganized units,  and  fimds — ^in  the  5-year 
defense  program. 

Report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions as  part  of  the  regular  reports  of 
the  committees. 

CONGRESS  IB  LATE 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  reg- 
ular defense  appropriations  bills  gen- 
erally are  passed  by  Congress  about  half 
way  through  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
they  apply: 


Fiical  yur>— 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Aulhoriation act June   5,1967    Sept.M,1968    Nov.  19, 1969    Oct.    7,1970    Nov.  17. 197 

Regular  appropriation  act SepL29,1967    Oct.   17, 1968    Dec.  29. 1969    Jan.  11. 1971    Dec.  18,1971 

Last  major  supplemental  appropriation July     9.1968    July  22. 1969    July    6,1790    May  2S.  1971  1972 

1  Fiscal  year  1968  begins  July  1  of  calendar  year  1967;  fiscal  year  1969  begins  July  1  of  calendar  year  1968;  and  so  on  for  each  yea  r 

Midway  in  the  fiscal  year  is  very  late  By  that  Ume,  the  Department  has  been 
to  try  to  make  substantial  changes  in  a  operating  tor  six  months  based  on  the  con- 
budget.  Defense  Department  Comptroller  tlnuing  resolutions.  Plans  and  work 
Robert  C.  Moot  discussed  this  in  testi-  schedules  are  in  being,  ooverlng  at  least  the 
mony  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  next  several  months— this  involves  deploy- 
Congressional  Operations  last  year:  ments.  combat  operations,  training  rates,  re- 
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bufld  and  traosportatlon  schedules,  man- 
iwwer  programs,  ship  and  aircraft  oi)eratlon«, 
and  so  forth.  At  th«  same  time,  contractors 
are  at  work  producing  goods  and  services 
for  defense.  Industry  manpower  is  engaged, 
parts  orders  and  subcontracts  have  been  let, 
and  work  is  proceeding.  Large  parta  of  the 
Defense  program  are  not  subject  to  orderly 
change  If  decisions  are  delayed  until  the 
middle  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Even  the  very  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  may  be  too  late,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, to  make  major  changes  in  defense 
spending  for  that  year.  Late  last  June, 
Senators  Proxmire  and  Mathias  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  place  a  $68  billion  cell- 
ing on  defense  outlays  for  fiscal  1972 — a 
$7  billion  cut  from  the  administration's 
budget,  or  9  percent.  The  Proxmire- 
Mathias  amendment  was  placed  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  at  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year,  precisely  to  avoid  the  argu- 
ment that  such  large  changes  could  not 
be  made  late  in  the  year.  However,  one 
of  the  main  arguments  raised  against  the 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  was  that 
even  at  that  early  date  in  the  fiscal  year, 
cuts  that  magnitude  would  be  highly  dis- 
ruptive. Manpower  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  layoffs  rather  than  attrition. 
Contracts  would  have  to  be  terminated 
with  penalty  payments  and  bases 
abruptly  closed — all  resulting  in  much 
InefiSciency.  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated 24  to  63.  The  incident  seems  to 
suggest  that  even  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
fiscal  year  Congress  has  lost  must  of  its 
flexibility  of  decision. 

By  the  time  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorizations  Act  of  1973  reaches  us — 
conceivably  sometime  in  the  fall — Con- 
gress can  make  marginal  changes.  For 
example,  it  might  cut  $2  or  $3  billion — 
in  the  fiscal  1973  defense  budget,  which 
no  doubt  have  already  been  taken  into 
account  in  Pentagon  planning.  But  we 
have  already  lost  our  chance  to  real- 
istically consider  more  major  changes. 

PENTAGON   PLANS   AREAS 

While  Congress  is  looking  at  the  fiscal 

1973  defense  budget,  the  administration 
is  already  far  along  in  planning  the  fiscal 

1974  budget,  and  is  doing  so  without  any 
guidance  from  Congress. 

According  to  the  DOD's  Program/ 
Budget  Review  Schedule  for  calendar 
year  1972,  the  administration's  annual 
defense  budget  planning  process  consists 
of  37  steps.  Planning  for  fiscal  year  1974 
actually  began  last  Jime — that  is  Jime  23. 
1971 — with  the  issuance  of  the  Joint 
Strategic  Objective  Plan— JSOP— vol.  I. 
a  strategy  paper  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
dealing  «1th  a  defense  program  from 
1974  to  1981. 

This  January,  the  5-year  defense  pro- 
gram inherited  from  the  previous  cycle 
was  updated,  and  the  5-year  defense  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1974-77  was  up- 
dated in  February.  By  the  end  of  May 
1972,  16  of  the  37  steps  had  been  com- 
pleted. Included  in  the  16  completed 
steps  were  an  analysis  of  strategic  issues 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs;  strategic  guidance 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fiscal  guid- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  indicat- 
ing how  much  money  could  be  spent  in 
1974  and  following  years;  an  outline  of 
forces  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  within  these 
constraints;  and  most  recently,  program 
objective  memorandums  from  each  of  the 
services  detailing  changes  in  their  force 


levels,  support,  and  activities  under  these 
policies. 

By  the  time  the  Defense  Department 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973 
reaches  lis  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
have  made  program  decisions  leading  to 
the  further  updating  of  the  5-year  de- 
fense program  to  cover  fiscal  years  1974- 
77. 

This  will  be  followed  by  review  by  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
presentation  of  the  fiscal  1973  budget  to 
Congress  early  in  calendar  year  1973. 
This  process  actually  looks  even  farther 
ahead  than  1978.  Step.  No  16,  scheduled 
for  June  1,  consists  of  a  strategy  paper 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  dealing  with  a  de- 
fense program  from  fiscal  1976  to  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  outlining 
these  37  steps  as  they  were  conceived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  budget  cycle. 

With  some  minor  changes,  this  list  has 
been  foUowed  very  closely  through  step 
15  at  the  end  of  May.  The  actual  comple- 
tion dates  of  each  step  have  been  close  to 
the  planned  action  dates  shown  on  the 
list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

TRAOmoN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Pentagon  plans  5  years  ahead.  Congress 
sticks  to  a  traditional,  annual  appro- 
priation schedule.  This  procedure  sim- 
ply bars  Congress  from  effective  partici- 
pation in  defense  planning. 

This  Pentagon  planning  process  takes 
place  with  no  formal  participation  by 
Congress.  The  documents  involved  are 
regarded  as  internal  papers  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  are  not  furnished  to 
congressional  committees  dealing  with 
defense.  Nor  do  these  committees  ap- 
pear to  have  sought  them.  Some  infor- 
mation from  the  document  is  reflected 
in  testimony  to  these  committees  by  ad- 
ministration witnesses  in  closed  session. 

The  most  basic  of  these  documents  in 
terms  of  looking  ahead  is  the  annually 
updated  5-year  defense  program.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  this 
has  not  been  furnished  to  congressional 
committees  even  on  a  secret  basis.  The 
5 -year  program  included  money  totals 
for  the  Defense  Department  for  each  of 
the  5  years.  These  figures  have  not  been 
included  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
annual  report  to  Congress  even  in  its 
classified  information  form.  'The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  received 
classified  information  from  the  5-year 
program  but  not  the  document  itself. 

aZORGANIZATION  ACT 

Last  September  when  I  Introduced 
amendment  No.  425  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorizations  Act  of  1972 
calling  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  examine  among  other  things  the 
5-year  defense  program,  I  noted  that 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  requires  legislative  committees  to 
estimate  the  5-year  costs  of  legislation 
they  enact.  I  discussed  the  paucity  of  in- 
formation forthcoming  despite  that  act. 

To  comply  with  this  provision,  Chair- 
man F.  Edward  Hubert  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  wrote  Secre- 


tary Laird  last  May  asking  for  5-year 
projections.  Mr,  Laird  replied  by  citing 
the  difficulty  of  making  such  projections: 
As  you  know,  any  projection  ojt  Defense 
financial  requirements  beyond  the  budget 
year  la  extremely  tentative  at  best.  Such  pro- 
grams as  may  be  proposed  by  Defense  com- 
ponents have  not  been  i4>proved  by  the 
President  nor  have  they  been  subjected  to 
the  thorough  review  and  analysis  by  my  staff 
to  assure  that  they  represent  firm  require- 
ments supportable  within  the  dollar  levels 
that  might  be  expected  to  be  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  future  years. 

Mr.  Laird  went  on  to  say: 

I  can  also  provide  the  general  estimate  that 
to  support  the  6-year  forces  contained  in  my 
Defense  report  on  the  fiscal  year  procurement 
and  RDT&E  In  the  range  of  (22-23  bUUon  (In 
fiscal  year  1972  doUars)  would  be  required 
for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

The  estimate  covers  only  procurement 
and  research  and  development — about  a 
third  of  the  defense  budget — because 
those  are  the  only  major  items  covered 
in  the  authorization  bill.  The  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  exempts  appropria- 
tions committees  from  making  5-year 
estimates.  This  exchange — and  a  similar 
exchange  between  Mr.  Laird  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee — ap- 
pear to  be  the  closest  Congress  had  come 
yet  to  estimating  defense  costs  over  the 
next  5  years. 

My  amendment.  No.  425.  failed.  But 
soon  after.  Senator  Stennis  introduced 
legislaticm  which  was  enacted  as  section 
506  of  Public  Law  02-156.  It  requires  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  regarding  development  and 
procurement  schedules  for  each  weapon 
system  for  which  any  funds  for  pro- 
curement are  requested.  That  and  the 
annual  military  manpower  requirements 
report  in  compliance  with  Public  Law 
92-129  are  major  strides  toward  the  con- 
cept of  Congress  looking  at  the  defense 
budget  beyond  the  immediate  budget 
year. 

But  Congress  is  still  a  long  way  off 
from  reviewing  the  entire  defense  budget 
in  as  systematic  a  f  ashicm  as  the  budget 
is  conceived  and  created  in  the  Defense 
Department 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  perhaps 
come  closest  to  such  a  systematic  review 
of  the  defense  budget  In  its  recently  pub- 
lished book.  "Setting  National  Priorities: 
the  1973  Budget."  Some  of  Broddngs 
findings  concerning  the  financial  im- 
plications of  the  1973  defense  budget  are 
rather  startling.  It  states  that — 

By  fiscal  1977  the  current  defense  posture 
will  cost  $86.6  billion  In  funds  authorized,  an 
Increase  of  $3.4  billion. 

Using  other  assumptions,  Brookings 
reports  that  funds  could  rise  to  $95  bil- 
lion by  1977,  an  increase  of  $12  billion. 

Further: 

since  proposed  defense  outlays  In  1973  are 
only  $76.5  bUUon  as  against  $83.3  billion  In 
requested  authorizations,  the  Increase  In  ac- 
tual defense  spending  between  1973  and  1977 
could  be  $6  billion  greater.  This  would  mean 
that  as  expenditures  rise  gradually  toward 
the  level  of  authorlzatloos,  the  Increase  in 
actual  defense  spending  ooxild  range  from 
$10  bUUon  to  $18  billion  by  1977.  Using  the 
mid  point  of  this  range  and  allowing  for  the 
effects  of  continuing  inflation,  defense  ex- 
penditures In  current  dollars  could  be  ap- 
proximately $100  billion  In  1977. 
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This  is  an  important  revelation.  It  Is 
all  the  more  reason  why  Congress  should 
be  looking  ahead.  This  information  is 
vital  to  each  Senator  and  Congressman 
when  it  comes  time  for  him  to  vote  on 
DOD  appropriations  this  year. 

The  Brookings  study  is  a  major  accom- 
plishment and  contribution  to  Congress' 
understanding  of  this  year's  budget.  But 
Congress  must  not  rely  on  others  to  do 
its  work.  It  must  conduct  its  own  formal 
and  oflSclal  review  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  5-year  defense  program.  Con- 
gressional deliberation  should  be  struc- 
tured according  to  force  levels,  manpower 
levels,  and  procurement  schedules  for 
each  mission  function  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  budget  categories  now  in 
use.  Starting  next  fiscal  year,  it  should 
begin  to  authorize  the  5-year  defense 
program  and  each  year  bring  it  up  to 
date  with  changes  resulting  from  such 
things  as  new  planning  contingencies 
and  improvements  In  efficiency.  As  a  re- 
sult, public  debate  and  congressional 
deliberation  shall  be  focused  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  defense  program  and  how 
they  are  being  carried  out  rather  than  on 
isolated,  unrelated  items  in  a  defense 
budget  of  a  given  year.  The  Brookings 
study  makes  this  point  in  support  of  the 
idea  of  Congress'  authorizing  the  5-year 
defense  program.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest imanlmous  consent  ttiat  a  selected 
passage  from  the  Br6dldi»s  study  en- 
titled, "Reviewing  the  Def^ise  Budget" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  passage 
of  this  bill  would  provide  the  impetus  to 
start  Congress  and  the  public  in  the  di- 
rection of  advance  planning  of  defense 
budgets. 

Stud3dng  the  5 -year  prospects  of  the 
defense  budget  will  bring  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  into  a  kind  of  ad- 
vance planning  which  now  only  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing.  It  will  be  a  healthy 
thing  to  have  these  committees  review 


the  administration's  own  planning.  The 
committees  do  not  have  to  come  up  wiUi 
complete,  detailed  5-year  defense  pro- 
grams all  by  themselves.  They  would 
have  great  latitude  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  recommendations. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  in  order  to 
really  tackle  basic  defense  issues.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  build  Itself  a  vast 
establishment  of  planners  and  systems 
analysts  like  the  administration  has.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  an  exaggeration.  The 
basic  thing  Congress  needs  is  to  address 
the  real  questions,  which  involves  look- 
ing ahead.  If  it  looks  at  these  questions, 
it  will  find  it  already  has  within  its  own 
establishment  vast  resources  to  find  the 
answers. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  further  ex- 
plain my  proposal,  I  have  asked  that  the 
following  items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  list  of  37  steps  in  the  program/ 
budget  review  schedule  for  calendar  year 
1972  and  the  passage  from  the  Brookings 
Institution  study  entitled  "Reviewing  the 
Defense  Budget." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3650 
Be  la  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Oongiess  finds  that  expenditures  by  the  De- 
partment oS  Defense  constitute  approxi- 
mately 43  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  approximately  6.4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
gross  national  product;  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  plans  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  on  a  five-year  basis 
and  the  Congress  authorizes  funds  for  such 
defense  on  a  one-year  basis;  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  structures  Its  five  year  defense 
program  to  meet  predetermined  missions 
while  the  Congress  authorizes  funds  for  de- 
fense purposes  mi  the  bculs  of  other  criteria; 
and  that  a  closer  coordination  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  toanches  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  defense  plan- 
ning and  authorization  would  result  In  a 
sounder  and  more  economical  defense  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation. 

EXHIBIT  1 
PROGRAM/BUDCET  REVIEW  SCHEDULE-CALENDAR  YEAR  1972 


Sec.  2.  Beginning  with  calendar  year  1978, 
the  President  shaU,  at  the  same  time  he  sub- 
mits the  budget  to  the  Congress  (pursuant 
to  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)).  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  five-year  defense  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  five  fiscal 
years  beginning  July  1  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  report  Is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress.  Beginning  with  the  budget  sub- 
mitted in  the  calendar  year  1974,  and  each 
calendar  year  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
also  transmit  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  the  budget  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  such  calendar  year  any  proposed  changes 
in  the  current  five-year  defense  program 
together  with  cost  estimates  and  other  perti- 
nent Information  reflecting  recent  Informa- 
tion, possible  changes  In  planning  contin- 
gencies and  ln4>rovements  In  efficiency. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives acting  separately.  Jointly,  or 
both,  shall  each  year  conduct  comprehensive 
studies  of  each  such  five-year  defense  pro- 
gram, transmitted  to  It  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act,  including  matters  of  force 
levels,  manpower  levels,  and  procurement 
schedules  for  each  mission,  function,  or 
purpose. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study  with  re- 
spect to  any  five-year  defense  program,  such 
Committees  shall,  among  such  other  matters 
as  such  committees  deem  appropriate,  con- 
sider— . 

(1)  the  milltajy  forces  needed,  the  com- 
binations of  such  forces,  the  military  and 
political  purposes  served  by  such  mUltarv 
forces; 

(2)  the  necessity  for  any  new  weapon  sys- 
tem planned  f«'  in  such  program,  and  the 
time  schedule  on  which  any  new  weapon  sys- 
tem is  to  be  Introduced  and  any  exlsUng 
weapon  system  that  is  to  be  phased  out  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  such  program; 

(3)  the  questions  of  efficiency  and  recMl- 
iness  of  the  support  levels  of  the  ootnbat 
forces: 

(4)  the  five  year  cost  Implications  of  such 
plan. 

(c)  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  report  the  results  of  their  study 
of  the  current  five-year  defense  program  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  they 
deem  appropriate.  Including  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  fimds  for  a  five-year 
defense  program. 


ItBin     Action 


Agency      Action  data 


1  Submit  JSOP-Vol   I  (74-81)  strategy  and  force    J 

planning. 

2  Provide  comments  on  JSOP-Vol  I  to  JCS.._ 0 

3  Issue  defense  policy  and  planning  guidance  (top    0 

secret). 

4  Identify  and  issue  selected  analysis  topic* 0 

5  Issue  materiel  support  planning  guidance 0 

6  Submit  comments  on  defense  policy  and  planning   JC 

guidance. 

7  Submit  JSOP-Vol  II  (FY  74-81)  analysis  and  force    J 

tabulations. 

8  Submit  comments  on  materiel  support  planning   JC 

guidance. 

9  Update  S-year  defense  program  through  fiscal  year   C 

10  Update  S-year  defense  program  for  fiscal  years   C 

1974-77. 

11  Issue  planning  and  programing  guidance  mem-    0 

orandum.i 

12  Submit  ioint  research  and  development  objectives   J 

document  (JRDOO). 

13  Provide  selected  analysis JC 

14  Submit  joint  force  memorandum  (JFM) J 

15  Submit  program  objectives  memorandum  (POM) C 

16  Submit  JSOP-Vol  I  (75-82)  strategy  and  force  plan-  J 

ning  (calendar  year  1973  cyde). 

17  Issue  initial  budget  guidance  for  preparation  of  fiscal    0 

year  1974  budget  estimates. 

18  Issue  first  "Issue  Paper"  (IP) 0 


June  23, 197L 

Aug.  4, 1971. 
Oct  23, 1971. 

Nov.  1. 1971. 

Dec  7. 1971. 

Do. 

Dec  23, 1971. 

Dec.  30, 19n. 

Jan.  10, 1972. 

Feb.  4, 1972. 

Mar.  9, 1972. 

Feb.  22, 1972. 

Prior  to  Mar.  31. 1972. 
May  16. 1972. 
May  30. 1972. 
June  1. 1972. 

June  IS.  1972. 

June  19. 1972. 


Item     Action 


Agency      Action  dete 


f 


19  Transmit  first  "Issue  Paper"  (IP)  to  Secretary  of    0 

Defense. 

20  lssuelast"lssuePaper"(IP) 0 

21  Transmit  last  "Issue  Paper"  (IP)  to  Secretary  of    0 

Defense. 

22  Issue  program  decision  memorandum  (PDM) 0 

23  Submit  redamas  to  PDMs o 

24  Issue  reclamation  decisions  on  PDMs 0 

25  lisue  defense  policy  and  planning o 

26  Identify  and  issue  selected  analysis  topics  (calendar    0 

year  1973  cycle). 

27  Issue  materiel  support  planning  guidance  (calendar   0 

year  1973  cycle). 

28  Submit  annual  budget  estimates  and  backup  in-    C 

formation. 

29  Start  budget  hearings 0 

30  Submit  comments  on  defense  policy  and  planning   JC 

guidance. 

31  Update  S-year  defense  program C 

32  Submit  comments  on  materiel  support  planning   JC 

guidance. 

33  Start  issue  of  program/budget  decisions  (PBOs) 0 

34  Provide  comments  (reclamas)  on  PBDs C 

35  Issue  revised  PBDs  based  on  reclamation  comments.  0 

36  Conduct  joint  meetings  with  JCS  and  service  secre-    0 

tarles  to  discuss  major  unresolved  budget  Issues. 

37  Submit  JSOP-Vol  II  (FY  75-81)  analysis  and  force    J 

tabulations  (calendar  year  1973  cycle). 


June  23. 1972. 

July  17. 1972. 
July  21, 1972. 

Aug.  4, 1972. 
Aug.  14, 1972. 
Aug.  24,  1972. 
Sept.  1. 1972. 
Do. 

Sept.  S,  1972. 

Oct.  2, 1972. 

Oct.  9, 1972. 

Oct  13. 1972.         -^ 

Do. 
Oct.  20, 1972. 

Nov.  6, 1972. 

Nov.  13, 1972. 

Dec.  1. 1972  to  Dec.  18, 

1972. 
Dec  15, 1972. 

Dec  22, 1972. 


■lncludas(l)forceplanning(2) fiscal lsvels(3)POMguidanceand(4)materielsupportplannin(        Letsnd:  0— Secretary  of  Defense;  J— JCS;  C— Military  departments  and  defense  agencies- 
guidance.  JC— JCS,  military  departments,  defense  agencies. 
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ExHiBrr  2 
Sbttino  National  Priorities:  the  1973 
Btuxsxt  bt  Brookings  Inshi'ution 
reviewing  the  defense  budget 
Most  public  and  congressional  discussion 
of  the  baseline  defense  budget  Is  concen- 
trated on  a  surprisingly  few  Issues,  and  even 
for  these.  Important  Interrelationships  are 
often  overlooked.  Examples  In  recent  years 
are  (1)  the  debates  over  whether  to  build 
the  Safeguard  system,  or  a  new  manned  stra- 
tegic bomber,  or  a  new  nuclear  carrier;  (2) 
the  attention  paid  to  cost  overruns  or  mis- 
management in  the  case  of  the  C-6A  trans- 
port, the  F-111,  and  the  F-14:  and  (3)  the 
recurring  controversy  over  maintaining  large 
U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  These  are  Indeed  im- 
portant questions.  Individually  or  collective- 
ly, however,  they  affect  only  a  small  part 
of  the  defense  budget.  Moreover,  Issues  of  this 
kind  are  raised  almost  fortuitously  Instead  of 
being  the  result  of  a  systematic  examination 
of  the  defense  program.  Too  much  attention 
Is  paid  to  a  few  individual  defense  issues  that 
are  generally  unrelated,  and  too  little  to 
the  objectives  of  the  defense  program  and 
how  they  are  being  carried  out. 

Consideration  of  the  national  security  op> 
tlons  outlined  in  this  chapter,  or  of  the 
choices  as  to  major  force  categories  Illus- 
trated in  Chapter  4.  would  require  a  very 
different  approach  to  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing defense  spending.  Major  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  the  following  factors: 

Force  levels.  How  many  major  force  com- 
ponents are  needed.  In  what  combination, 
and  to  serve  what  political  and  military  pur- 
poses? 

Questions  of  force  size  and  structure  also 
Involve  the  pace  at  which  new  weapons 
systems  should  be  Introduced  and,  equally, 
the  pace  at  which  older,  lees  effective  systems 
should  be  phased  out. 

Support  levels.  How  diould  cc»nbat  forces 
be  supported?  In  part  this  is  a  question  of 
efficiency.  It  also  Involves  readiness — how 
quickly  must  U.S.  combat  forces  respond  to 
contingencies,  and  how  long  will  they  need 
to  be  sustained?  Readiness  requirements  can- 
not be  assumed  to  remain  constant,  for  they 
change  from  time  to  time  as  changes  in  the 
international  situation  become  reasonably 
well  defined.  Moreover,  unless  It  is  assumed 
that  there  are  no  constraints  on  total  de- 
fense spending,  the  relationship  between 
readiness  and  force  levels  must  be  regularly 
assessed,  since  the  tradeoff  Inherent  in  this 
relationship  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  de- 
termining the  defense  posture.  In  general,  the 
assessment  of  support  levels  requires  exam- 
ination of  numerous  diverse  elements  in  the 
defense  program  that  are  small  individually 
but  together  account  for  one-third  of  mili- 
tary spending.  No  other  set  of  issues  high- 
lights so  well  the  Importance  of  the  un- 
dramatic  in  reviewing  the  defense  budget. 

Short-term  versus  long-term  implications. 
What  time  horizon  should  govern  defense 
budget  decisions?  The  deference  posture  is 
made  up  of  weapon  systems  that  require  a 
long  lead  time  to  develop  and  procure,  of 
forces  whose  training  entails  costly  invest- 
ments, and  of  forward  deployments  that  are 
the  product  of  political  alignments  devel- 
oped over  the  years.  Concentrating  on  cur- 
rent year  outlays  sharply  limits  the  scope  of 
the  review  and  the  opportunity  to  consider 
fundamental  changes.  Furthermore,  changes 
that  can  result  in  savings  over  the  longer 
term  frequently  involve  Initial  one-time 
costs.  A  reluctance  to  accept  such  costs  can 
mean  forgoing  opportunities  to  Improve  the 
defense  program. 

These  factors  are  fundamental  to  the  proc- 
ess of  formulating  the  defense  budget  in  the 
executive  branch.  Why,  then,  is  there  not  a 
parallel  examination  outside  the  executive 
branch?  In  large  measure,  the  answer  lies  in 
current  congressional  procedures,  which  de- 
termine not  only  the  form  and  content  of 
congressional  scrutiny  of  defense  appropria- 
tions, but  also  the  character  of  the  public 
debate. 


The  legislative  process  is  in  two  stages,  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  each  of 
which  Is  the  responsibility  of  separate  com- 
mittees. Authorizations  cover  only  selected 
aspects  of  the  defense  program,  principally 
procurement  of  major  weapon  systems,  re- 
search and  development,  and  military  man- 
power levels.  Appropriations  cover  the  entire 
defense  budget,  but  in  categories  that  are 
largely  independent  of  those  used  by  the 
executive  branch  for  force  planning  purposes. 
Both  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
procedures  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  ex- 
ceptional items  of  change  in  the  current 
budget;  neither  focuses  on  the  Issues  noted 
above — force  levels,  effectiveness,  support, 
readiness,  and  the  necessary  tradeoffs  among 
them.  Furthermore,  they  are  almost  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  spending  requests 
for  the  current  fiscal  year;  the  long-range 
consequences  of  spending  decisions  receive 
less  attention. 

This  approach  Is  the  more  surprising  In 
that  the  congressional  review  process  is  initi- 
ated by  the  secretary  of  defense's  repyort  on 
the  five-year  defense  program,  which  states 
the  purposes  of  the  program  and  outlines  the 
force  decisions  needed  to  achieve  them.  Since 
1071,  moreover,  the  Defense  Department  has 
provided  the  Congress  with  an  annual  report 
on  military  manpower  requirements  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  based  on  major  missions. 
And  the  presentation  of  both  reports  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  President's  foreign  policy  re- 
port, which  places  defense  requirements  In 
the  broader  setting  of  the  administration's 
assessment  of  the  international  situation  and 
its  statement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 
These  reports  unfortunately  are  the  only 
formal  link  between  force  planning  In  the 
executive  branch  and  the  congressional  re- 
view of  the  defense  budget.  After  the  Con- 
gress receives  them,  the  legislative  process 
follows  its  separate  path. 

How  could  the  Congress  organize  its  re- 
view and  approval  of  defense  spending  in 
terms  of  the  purposes  of  U.S.  military  forces, 
as  does  the  executive  branch  in  formulating 
the  defense  program?  Basing  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriations  on  the  five- 
year  defense  program  would  be  one  way  to 
begin.  This  would  require  that  congressional 
deliberation  be  structiired  according  to  force 
levels,  manpower  levels,  and  procurement 
schedules  for  each  mission  function  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  categories 
now  in  use.  The  Congress  would  continue 
to  review  and  approve  defense  spending  an- 
nually, but  would  do  so  with  explicit  aware- 
ness of  the  longer-term  implications  for 
costs  and  for  force  capabilities.  Each  year 
the  executive  branch  would  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  five-year  program  that  reflected 
the  most  recent  information,  possible  changes 
in  planning  strategy,  and  estimates  of  re- 
quirements for  the  new  final  year  of  the 
planning  period.  The  Congress,  through  Its 
Armed  Services  Committees,  would  review 
the  administration's  recommendations  and 
explicitly  authorize  a  new  five-year  program. 
Subsequently,  through  its  appropriation 
process,  the  Congress  could  decide  on  fund- 
ing for  the  first  year  of  the  new  program, 
with  its  five-year  implications  specifically 
in  mind. 

Such  a  fundamental  change  would  re- 
quire a  transition  period  for  developing  the 
necessary  information  and  new  procedures. 
Prom  the  outset,  the  Congress  could  author- 
ize funds  for  the  five-year  defense  program. 
Initially,  however,  it  could  continue  within 
this  five-year  framework  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  funds  according  to 
existing  budget  categories  such  as  pro- 
curement, military  personnel,  and  military 
construction.  The  new  budgetary  informa- 
tion classified  by  missions — that  is,  by  major 
force  categories  and  support — would  provide 
Important  new  data  that  for  the  time  being 
would  be  supplementary  in  character.  Even- 
tually, the  Congress  could  begin  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 


new  categories,  should  that  be  justified  by 
experience  gained  in  the  interim. 

Even  with  the  same  planning  information 
and  following  the  same  general  approach, 
the  Congress  presumably  would  i^>ply  some- 
what different  criteria  than  does  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  its  evaluation  of  the  defense 
program.  But  these  differences  wotild  not  de- 
tract from  the  basic  advantage  of  reviewing 
the  defense  program  in  a  long-term  frame- 
work: the  opportunity  it  provides  to  con- 
sider changes  in  planning  contingencies  and 
improvements  in  efficiency. 

Moving  in  this  direction  would  not  in  it- 
self result  in  abrupt  changes  In  the  defense 
budget  or  in  the  way  the  government  man- 
ages the  defense  program.  To  the  contrary, 
the  objective  would  be  orderly  change 
brought  about  by  focusing  public  and  con- 
gressional reviews  of  defense  spending  on  the 
most  important  questions. 
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By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Beall. 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Doh- 
micK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
HuMPHRET,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.   Mathias,   Mr.   Mc- 

GOVERN,      Mr.      MONDALE,      Mr. 

MusKis,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Saxbe, 
Mr.  ScRWEKER,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Sparkman,   Mr.    Stafford,   Mr. 
Tapt,  Mr.  Thuruond,  Mr.  Tow- 
er,    Mr.     TuNNEY,     and     Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  3651.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  high-priority  expenditures, 
to  encourage  the  States  to  supplement 
their  revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize 
Federal  collection  of  State  individual  in- 
come taxes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Humphrey,  and 
for  Senators  Allen,  Allott,  Beall, 
Bellmon,  Bennett,  Boggs,  Brock, 
Brooke,  Cook,  Cooper,  Cranston,  E>ole, 
DomNicK,  Fannin,  Fong,  Griffin,  Hart, 
Hughes,  Jackson,  Javits,  Kennedy, 
Mathias,  McGovern,  Muskie,  Nelson, 
Packwood,  Pastore,  Percy,  Pell,  Roth, 
Saxbe,  Schweeker,  Scott,  Sparkman, 
Stafford,  Taft,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Tun- 
NEY.  and  Williams,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  biU,  entitled  the  "State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972"  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  and  41  of  our  col- 
leagues Introduce  today  is  a  goieral  rev- 
enue-sharing bill.  Identical  to  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  other  body  on  April  26, 
1972.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  table  esti- 
mating distributions  under  the  bill  for 
calendar  year  1972  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  op  1972 
The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
Of  1972  provides  $29,575  billion  In  relatively 


unrestricted  aid  to  state,  county,  city  and 
township  governments  over  five  years.  Each 
year  $3.5  billion  is  allocated  to  locaUtles,  and 
11  8  billion  is  allocated  to  state  government. 
The  $1.8  blUion  grows  by  $300  mlUlon  a  year 
after  the  first  year.  Localities  must  establish 
a  trust  fund  to  spend  the  money  and  must 
establUh  that  they  wUl  spend  only  for  certain 
high  priority  purposes:  maintenance  and 
operating  expenses  for  public  safety,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  public  transporta- 
tion and  capital  expenditxires  for  sewage  col- 
lection, refuse  disposal  systems,  and  pubUo 
transportation.  The  final  section  of  the  bill 
provides  for  Federal  collection  of  state  im- 
posed Individual  Income  taxes  ("piggyback- 
ing") once  five  states  comprising  at  least  five 
percent  of  the  tax  returns  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Eligible  state  Indlvldtial  Income 
taxes  arc  those  that  closely  conform  with  the 
Federal  Individual  Income  tax.  Payments  to 
Btates  and  local  governments  are  scheduled  to 
be  made  retroactive  to  January  1.  1972,  whUe 
piggybacking  Is  scheduled  to  begin  January  1. 
1974,  once  the  five  percent  and  five  states 
have  made  the  necessary  agreement.  The  bUl 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  administer  the  program  and  that  no  per- 
son be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  program  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin  or 

sex. 

Allocation  of  the  $3.5  bUUon  each  year  Is 
made  directly  to  the  local  governments  on  the 
basis  of  population,  urbanization,  and  need. 
Allocation  of  the  $1.8  bllUon  each  year  to  the 
state  governments  Is  made  half  on  the  basis 
of  total  state  and  local  taxes,  and  half  on  the 
basis  of  state  Individual  Income  tax  collec- 
tions. The  bUl  provides  that  no  locality  may 
receive  more  than  BO  percent  of  Its  revenues. 

ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  H.R.  14370 
"STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972." 

BY  STATE  ,      ,  ,        .  ^....     , 

lAmounts  in  millions  of  ddltn] 


Stat* 

sb*re 


Local 
share 


Total 


United  States,  total 1,800.0  3,500.0    5.300.0 

Alabama M-f  65.2  80.1 

Alaska                   3.5  3.1  6.6 

Artwna    :;     :::: m.o  32.1  46. 1 

A^iS,                         ......  8.0  30.4  38.4 

ciiifoTa":::::::::::::::.:.  241.1  359.7  eio.; 

Colorado 20.3  39.1  59.4 

Conn«rtieut 210  51.7  72.7 

Oaiiwara                      7.8  9.5  17.3 

District  of  Columbli..." 10.8  15.2  26.0 

Florida                         .  i—  31.9  118.1  150.0 

G^a ...:.  28.3  75.1  103.4 

HiwSu::::::::::::::: ::::  ih  12-7  25.9 

Idaho                           5.8  9.6  15.4 

iHiiioi  ;:::::::    ::..-  105.1  ise-s  301.7 

Indiana                           ....  310  82.8  113.8 

Si,  :;.:  26.2  41.6  67.8 

lUnsas .:.:  13.8  34.0  47.8 

ffiiiy::::::::::::::::...:  19.2  m.6  7.8 

Louisiana 18.4  64.8  83.2 

Maine 5.6  14.2  19-8 

Maryland                           ....  50.1  67.4  117.5 

K"usim.::::::::::;-..-  74.6  io4  4  79.0 

Michigan 90  152.7  243.7 

Minnesota 51.7  62.4  114.1 

Mississippi 10.1  35.9  46.0 

Missouri.  27.9  79.6  107.5 

Montana 6.9  9.9  16.8 

Nebraska 9.7  24.8  34.5 

Nevada 3.7  8.5  12.2 

New  Hampshire 3.3  10.2  13.5 

NewJersey *«-7  135.0  179.7 

New  Mexico ,,6.5  16.0  22.5 

NewYork 317.4  332.2  649.6 

North  Carolina 36.3  76.8  113.1 

North  Dakota 3.6  8.4  12.0 

Ohw                             49.5  177.8  227.3 

okiahi™.-.::;::::;:;.: im  4i.4  52.8 

Oregon                           24.8  35.2  60.0 

penVsyivsnT.:::::::::::::....  »a  202.5  300.9 

Rhode  island 7-8  18.0  25.8 

South  Carolina M-3  43.5  57.8 

South  Dakota 3.7  9.8  13.5 

Tennessee „ 14-3  65.0  79.3 

Tans  46.2  202.0  248.2 

Utah 8.8  20.2  29.0 

wm:::::::::::::::::::::  5.7  5.3  11.0 

Virginia 38.3  77.3  115.6 

Washington 20.9  58.2  79.1 

WestWrgrnia 10.0  26.4  36.4 

Wisconsin 65.9  71.1  137.0 

Wyoming 2-2  3.9  6.1 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
9, 1967, 1  devoted  my  "maiden  speech"  as 
a  freshman  Senator  to  the  Introduction 
of  S.  1236,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  a 
bill  which  was  called  "The  Tax-Sharing 
Act  of  1967."  On  September  23,  1969.  I 
introduced  S.  2948.  91st  Congress,  first 
session,  the  Nixon  administration's  "Rev- 
enue-Sharing Act  of  1969."  On  Febru- 
ary 9.  1971, 1  introduced  Senate  bill  680, 
92d  Congress,  first  session,  the  adminis- 
tration's revised  "General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971." 

Mr.  President,  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions I  have  tried  to  stress  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  the  need  for  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  for  revenue  sharing. 
The  urgent  fiscal  needs  of  State  and  local 
governments  far  transcend  any  partisan 
political  credit  that  might  inure  to  any 
individual  or  political  party  as  the  result 
of  its  enactment.  I  have  stated  this  same 
appeal  for  bipartisan  support  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  On  April  26,  1972,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Its  remarkable  chairman,  Repre- 
sentative Mills,  reported  the  "State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,"  by 
a  strong  bipartisan  vote  of  18  to  7.  Those 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate  aisle  who 
support  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
regard  this  as  a  major  step  toward  en- 
actment of  legislation  before  the  92d 
Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

It  is  thus  with  particular  pleasure  that 
Senator  Humphrey  and  I  are  able  to  in- 
troduce that  bill  in  the  Senate  with  such 
broad  support  from  Members  of  both 
parties  and  from  all  over  the  ideological 
spectrum  of  both  parties.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  act  affirmatively 
and  expeditiously  on  H.R.  14370,  so  that 
the  Senate  can  proceed  with  final  con- 
sideration of  the  measure. 

It  is  important  to  note,  I  think,  that 
cosponsorship  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
on  the  part  of  any  given  Senator  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  he  supports  every 
part  and  provision  of  the  bill  as  presently 
written.  This  Senator  himself  expects  to 
seek  modifications  in  the  bill,  whether  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor.  What  Is  Im- 
portant In  the  judgment  of  Senator 
HxTMPHREY  and  myself  Is  that  the  bill  be 
formally  before  the  Senate  and  that  the 
wide  support  for  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  be  made  known.  We  will,  of  course, 
welcome  future  cosponsorship  of  any 
other  Senator  who  has  not  yet  Indicated 
his  wish  to  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  to  use  the  hackneyed 
phrase,  revenue  sharing  with  State  and 
local  governments  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  long  since  come.  Quite  apart  from  the 
very  real  and  important  implications  of 
the  program  for  redressing  an  Imbalance 
that  some  of  us  see  in  the  relationships 
between  the  Central  Government  and 
local  governments,  the  fiscal  facts  speak 
for  themselves:  States,  counties,  and 
cities  urgently  need  these  funds.  Enact- 
ment into  law  of  general  revenue  sharing 
can  be  one  of  the  proudest  bipartisan 
achievements  of  this  Congress.  We  can 
do  it,  and  we  must. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  (HJl.  14370), 
which  is  now  being  introduced  In  the 


Senate,  and  I  do  so  In  the  same  bi- 
partisan spirit  with  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  lent  their  support  as  well. 
Our  State  and  local  governments  face  a 
fiscal  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude.  Econo- 
mists have  been  predicting  this  crisis  for 
more  than  a  decade.  OflBclals  at  all  levels 
of  Government  have  also  dealt  with  the 
problem  for  a  long  time;  Indeed.  I  intro- 
duced my  first  revenue-sharttig  bill  7 
years  ago,  Ln  1965 

In  helping  relieve  fiscal  conditions  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  revenue  sharing 
goes  to  those  services  which  we  as  citi- 
zens need  on  a  day-to-day  basis:  Public 
safety,  sanitation,  mass  transportation, 
et  cetera.  Revenue  sharing  helps  balance 
out  the  result  of  an  accident  of  our  Fed- 
eral system,  that  the  Federal  income 
tax— a  relatively  recent  kind  of  tax  in 
our  country — has  become  the  most  flex- 
ible and  valuable  part  of  our  tax  base. 
Because  of  the  way  our  tax  code  has 
developed,  with  the  income  tax  playing 
such  an  important  part,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  the  prime  beneflciary 
of  America's  economic  growth:  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  State  and  local 
governments  which  have  had  to  cope 
with  the  increased  services  which  our 
relative  well-being  demands. 

As  a  result.  Governors  and  mayors 
have  been  faced  yearly  with  the  imcom- 
fortable  prospect  of  either  raising  taxes 
or  cutting  back  on  essential  services.  The 
record  is  clear:  In  the  past  12  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  reduced  income 
taxes  four  times,  while  State  and  local 
governments  have  had  to  raise  their 
taxes  iimumerable  times.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  cutbacks  on  essen- 
tial State's  services  such  as  highway  re- 
surfacing and  aid  to  local  governments 
for  sewage  construction  had  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  as  an  alternative  to 
raising  taxes  this  year. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  citizen 
is  simply  unwilling  to  pay  Increased  taxes 
when  he  sees  Government  services 
around  him  stagnating  or  even  deteri- 
orating— and  my  constituents  remind  me 
daily  of  this  fact.  With  the  introduction 
of  revenue-sharing  legislation  which  has 
already  been  favorably  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  have 
come  the  closest  yet  to  giving  this  prob- 
lem the  priority  attention  it  deserves. 

However,  I  would  be  truant  to  my  con- 
science and  to  my  obligations  as  a  Sen- 
ator if  I  did  not  point  out  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill  which  I  believe  need  careful 
scrutiny  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

First,  we  should  examine  closely 
whether  the  distribution  formula 
matches  need  and  merit  with  the  funds 
available.  I  am  concerned,  for  example, 
that  some  of  the  cities  where  our  worst 
urban  problems  are  found  will  receive  less 
under  the  bill  at  hand  than  under  the 
original  administration  proposal.  New 
York  City  will  receive  $41.8  million  less, 
and  other  cities  such  as  Newark,  Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Los  An- 
geles are  in  the  same  boat.  The  main 
reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's original  bill  gave  greater 
weight  to  the  tax  effort  of  local  govern- 
ments than  does  the  present  bill.  Now, 
tax  effort  basically  reflects  the  sacrifice 
citizens  are  making  to  receive  Govern- 
ment services,  and  It  Is  only  fitting  that 
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such  sacrifice  be  adequately  rewarded  in 
any  reform  of  our  intergovernmental  fis- 
cal system. 

Second,  we  should  seriously  inquire 
whether  the  $5.3  billion  annual  funding 
for  revenue  sharing  is  money  enough.  I 
realize  tliat  some  have  criticized  revenue 
sharing  at  its  present  level  as  too  much, 
and  I  too  have  deplored  the  runaway 
budget  deficits  which  we  are  presently 
faced  with.  But  the  answer  to  that  prob- 
lem is  not  to  give  up  revenue  sharing; 
the  answer  is  to  bite  the  bullet  and  raise 
enough  Federal  taxes  to  fund  the  services 
which  we  expect  from  Government. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill,  Americans  will  pay  for  their 
State  and  local  govenunents  in  one  way 
or  another:  Through  increased  State  and 
local  taxes,  higher  interest  rates  because 
of  increased  Govermnent  borrowing,  re- 
duced services,  or  infiation.  Take  your 
own  choice.  But  my  choice  is  to  restore  a 
sound  Federal  tax  base  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  significant  measure  of 
help  for  our  beleaguered  State  and  local 
govermnents.  States  and  localities  are 
estimated  to  need  more  than  $20  billion 
in  additional  funds  this  year  simply  to 
maintain  the  same  level  of  services.  I 
trust  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
look  closely  to  decide  whether  a  $5.3  bil- 
lion revenue-sharing  program  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  measure  of  fiscal  relief 
or  will  merdy  postpone  briefly  the  need 
to  raise  more  taxes  or  eliminate  more 
services. 

Third,  in  the  event  adequate  levels  of 
aid  by  revenue  sharing  are  not  forth- 
coming, the  Finance  Committee  should 
inquire  into  alternatives  or  supplements 
to  revenue  sharing.  Personally,  I  favor  a 
liberal  tax  credit  for  the  payment  of 
State  and  local  income  taxes  to  govern- 
ments with  a  certain  level  of  tax  effort, 
in  order  to  encourage  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity at  the  State  and  local  level.  Other 
proposals  could  include  a  variable  for- 
mula of  grants  based  upon  the  f  Eilloff  in 
State  and  local  tax  receipts  due  to 
changes  in  the  business  cycle.  The  latter 
area  has  been  dramatized  in  recent  years 
by  the  fact  that  several  major  units  of 
government — Newark,  for  example — col- 
lected less  revenues  during  the  recession 
year  of  1970  than  in  the  previous  year, 
notwithstanding  that  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernment were  accelerating. 

Congress  has  the  chance  to  make  his- 
tory tills  year  by  enacting  the  first  major 
reform  of  our  fiscal  system  since  it  was 
founded  and  I  congratulate  the  President 
for  setting  aside  partisanship  to  support 
the  product  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  its  very  able  chadrman. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  shall  support 
any  revenue-sharing  proposal  which 
combines  significant  aid  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility; above  all,  I  do  not  want 
revenue  sharing  to  be  construed  as  a 
giveaway  program  and  an  inducement  to 
fiscal  irresponsibility  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels.  However,  I  hope  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  consider  the  bill  at 
hand  in  the  proper  context  of  meeting 
the  real  needs  of  citizens  for  adequate 
Government  services.  In  this  regard, 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done  in  sharp- 
ening the  distribution  formula,  reassess- 
ing overall  the  level  of  assistance,  and 
considering  supplements  or  alternatives. 


Am  TO  THE  cmxs 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  today  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  the  general  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation  which  would  de- 
liver some  $30  billion  to  State  and  local 
governments  over  the  next  5  years. 

My  support  for  this  legislation  is  based 
on  very  practical  considerations. 

First  among  these  considerations  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  cities  in  the 
State  of  California  and  across  the  Nation 
which  are  trapped  in  the  maze  of  fiscal 
deficiency. 

In  recent  years  they  have  seen  the  de- 
mands on  their  limited  resoiu-ces  increase 
many  times.  They  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  new,  extended  or  more  adequate 
provision  for  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety. 

They  have  had  to  become  more  heav- 
ily involved  In  providing  public  trans- 
portation systems.  Fundamental  con- 
cerns about  public  health  and  an  aroused 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  environ- 
mental protection  have  made  more  press- 
ing the  need  for  the  direction  of  more 
resources  into  improved  sewerage  and 
refuse  disposal  systems  and  general  en- 
vironmental programs. 

The  accelerating  momentum  of  these 
demands  has  assumed  geometric  propor- 
tions imder  the  impact  of  increased  costs 
and  general  inflation.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  since  1966  the  prices  paid  by 
State  and  local  governments  for  goods 
and  services  have  risen  by  about  one- 
third. 

These  pressures  are  difficult  enough  to 
handle  where  they  are  predominantly  the 
product  of  the  trend  to  increasing  xir- 
banization,  where  they  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  growing  pains  of  healthy  de- 
velopment. 

However,  there  are  many  cities  where 
these  problems  have  been  compounded 
by  a  severely  declining  tax  base.  Par- 
ticularly in  iimer-city  areas,  the  move- 
ment of  the  more  affluent  families  to 
the  suburbs  has  left  the  intensifying 
problem  of  not  only  maintaining  but  re- 
storing essential  services  to  the  stand- 
ards from  which  they  have  declined. 

Not  only  have  the  problems  themselves 
increased  progressively.  They  have  also 
been  left  to  be  shouldered  by  substan- 
tially lower  income  families.  To  the  stric- 
tures of  a  declining  tax  base  are  added 
the  fact  that  costs  are  often  consider- 
ably greater  in  these  hard-pressed  cen- 
tral areas. 

These  problems  are  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  center  cities,  how- 
ever. They  are  all  too  familiar  to  the 
smaller  commimities,  too,  whether  urban 
or  rural. 

The  story  of  the  unresponsiveness  of 
local  revenue  sources  to  such  increases  in 
need  is  just  as  familiar.  Static  or  actually 
declining  tax  bases  leave  only  one  way 
out  for  communities  determined  to  help 
themselves.  They  have  had  to  resort  to 
steep  rate  increases  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  make  ends  meet,  to  provide  the 
police  and  the  fire  services,  the  sewers 
and  the  refuse  disposal,  the  transporta- 
tion systems  which  they  must  have. 

They  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
ability  to  tax — and  that  on  taxes  which 
are  inappropriately  rigid  and  regressive. 


ESSKNTIAL  SERVICES  AT  STAKE 


These  are  the  communities  which  have 
nowhere  to  turn  in  handling  their  diffi- 
culties. Either  they  receive  assistance 
from  outside,  or  they  have  to  settle  for 
substandard  and  inadequate  services 
which  would  lead  citizens  in  more  affluent 
areas  to  revolt. 

They  simply  do  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  restructure  their  resomxes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  all  their  needs 
for  themselves. 

Ever  since  my  early  days  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  supported  the 
fundamental  principle  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  Some  of  the  supporting  argu- 
ments have  changed  or  disappeared. 

The  "fiscal  dividend."  for  instance,  has 
turned  from  a  promise  to  a  mirage.  But 
the  need  in  those  cities  with  limited  re- 
sources which  have  done  all  they  could  on 
their  own  is  no  mirage.  They  need  not  an 
assertion  of  general  principle,  but  dol- 
lars—dollars which  they  can  spend  ac- 
cording to  their  pressing  local  priorities. 

They  need  those  dollars  quickly.  The 
problems  they  face  are  here  and  now. 
They  are  not  gradually  emerging.  They 
have  already  emerged  and  they  are  in- 
tensifying. If  Federal  assistance  is  to 
have  any  meaning  it  must  come  quick^. 
It  has  already  been  delayed  too  long. 

It  is  on  this  practical  element  of 
lu-gency  that  my  support  for  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  predicated. 

The  bill  which  has  emerged  from  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  not 
perfect.  As  it  now  stands  it  represents  an 
accommodation  of  diverse  approaches, 
and  not  a  particularly  happy  accommod- 
ation at  that. 

Yet,  given  the  political  realities  of  this 
particular  year.  It  Is  the  only  bill  dealing 
with  revenue  sharing  which  has  any 
chance  of  becoming  law.  For  anyone 
genuinely  concerned  to  get  meaningful 
aid  to  the  cities  in  their  time  of  actual 
crisis  this  is  the  only  realistic  vehicle  for 
achieving  that  end. 

Accordingly  I  have  given  my  support 
to  the  general  approach  of  this  bill — 
Federal  relief  is  the  hard-pressed 
finances  of  State  and  local  governments. 

AREAS  OF  GREATEST  NEED 

This  is  not  "warts-and-all"  support, 
however.  It  is  my  intention  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  do  all 
I  can  to  secure  Improvements  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  particularly  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  among  local  governments. 

Under  the  present  allocation  formula, 
too  much  of  the  money  wlU  be  going  to 
the  "haves,"  and  too  little  to  the  "have- 
nots." 

The  fundamental  Justification  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  is  tiie  fulfillment  of 
established  and  identified  needs.  It  is  not 
the  creation  of  a  grab-bag  for  all  who 
could  do  with  a  little  extra  money.  Hand- 
ing out  mcmey  where  it  is  not  genuinely 
needed  Is  fiscal  Irresponsibility  whether 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  revenue  sharing 
or  not. 

Whatever  money  is  appropriated  must 
be  directed  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 
Analysis  of  the  likely  allocations  of  tbe 
money  shows  that  far  too  little  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  giving  extra  help  to 
those  commimities  with  limited  resources 
which  have  already  made  every  effort  to 
help  themselves. 
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This  is  the  problem  which  revenue 
sharing  must  handle,  and  handle  effec- 
tively if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  facade 
for  a  political  exercise. 

I  regard  this  legislation  as  an  essential 
tool  in  meeting  the  urgent  problems  of 
the  cities.  My  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
its  passage — but  in  a  form  which  more 
adequately  directs  appropriate  resources 
to  those  areas  of  most  urgent  need. 

BEVENim    sharing:    a    TEMPORARY    ANSWER    TO 
STATE-LOCAL  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
supported  the  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  temporary  means  of  meeting  the 
financial  crisis  facing  State  and  local 
govermnents.  During  my  first  congres- 
sional campaign  of  1966  I  endorsed  this 
principle.  I  also  Introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress,  H.R.  13353,  the  House  version 
of  a  revenue-sharing  bill  proposed  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  former 
Senator  Goodell  of  New  York.  Tta&  plan 
was  largely  the  result  of  excellent  staff 
work  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

S.  680,  President  Nixon's  revenue- 
sharing  measure,  which  I  cosponsored, 
has  also  had  my  general  endorsement. 
The  discussion  and  controversy  gen- 
erated by  all  these  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals has  been  generally  gratifying.  This 
has  been  a  wide-ranging  debate,  high- 
lighting a  niunber  of  problems  which  go 
to  the  heart  of  our  federal  system.  We 
in  Congress,  and  the  public  at  large,  have 
given  more  than  usual  attention  to  such 
questions  as  these:  Is  the  current  balance 
of  authority  and  initiative  within  Amer- 
ican federalism  a  desirable  one?  How  do 
the  fiscal  capacities  of  our  various  States 
and  localities  measure  up  to  the  pressing 
problems  they  must  face  in  this  era  of 
change  and  adjustment?  Are  there  ways 
in  which  our  Federal  administrative  ap- 
paratus can  be  made  to  serve  the  people 
more  effectively  and  at  less  cost? 

Revenue  sharing  is  not  offered  simply 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  State  and 
local  finances.  It  is  also  one  way  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  giving  Federal  aid  to 
non-Federal  bodies.  In  recent  years  we 
have  all  been  made  aware  of  the  wasteful 
redtape  and  bureaucracy  surrounding 
this  mode  of  intergovernmental  assist- 
ance. 

I  repeat  that  I  subscribe  to  the  overall 
intent  of  the  administration's  program 
of  revenue  sharing,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  com- 
promise introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huv- 
PHREY) .  In  fact,  I  have  added  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Baker-Humphrey 
bill  (S.  3561)  as  I  did  the  administration 
bill. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  felt  that  there  are 
several  precautions  we  must  take  in 
drawing  up  revenue-sharing  legislation. 
For  example,  I  think  that  we  must  be 
certain  that  we  do  not  create  simply  an- 
other Federal  grant  program,  which 
would  continue  the  present  financial  de- 
pendence of  States  and  loctdities  on  the 
central  Government.  It  would  be  prefer- 
able, I  think,  to  encourage  these  State 
and  local  governments  to  put  their  own 


financial  houses  in  order  by  making 
greater  use  of  modem  taxes,  which  are 
more  equitable  and  responsive  to  the 
economy.  Modernization  of  governmental 
structure  and  operations  are  also  con- 
structive goals  we  could  strike  for 
through  this  legislation. 

If  financial  and  govenunental  reforms 
were  to  be  accomplished  at  the  non- 
Federal  level,  some  of  the  causes  for  the 
drift  of  power  to  Washington,  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  several  dec- 
ades, would  be  eliminated.  Such  a  re- 
vitalization  of  decentralized  government 
also  offers  the  only  way  to  really  rid  our- 
selves of  a  portion  of  the  frustrations 
resulting  from  current  Federal  assistance 
to  these  State  and  local  entities.  If  one 
strongly  believes  in  decentralized  govern- 
ment, as  I  do,  he  must  be  willing  to  use 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent  to  attack  the  forces  which 
are  eroding  the  authority  of  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  second  concern 
that  I  have,  and  that  is  that  we  may 
create  a  situation  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  undertake  on  a  per- 
manent basis  to  levy  and  collect  taxes 
which  the  States  and  localities  would  be 
allowed  to  spend  with  few  restrictions. 
Like  many  others,  I  am  somewhat  fear- 
ful of  any  permanent  separation  of  the 
taxing  and  spending  functions.  The  level 
of  Government  which  spends  revenues 
should  under  normal  circumstances  be 
the  same  one  which  must  justify  their 
collection  to  the  people.  Given  this  sort 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  many  national 
legislators,  I  fear  that  over  the  long  run 
general  revenue -sharing  funds  would 
soon  become  burdened  with  the  same 
sort  of  "strings"  now  attached  to  cate- 
gorical assistance. 

Finally,  we  must  be  certain  that  this 
legislation  directs  sufficient  amounts  of 
shared  revenues  to  the  populous  lu'ban 
States  and  their  cities,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  most  serious  fiscal  crisis  exists. 
I  do  not  think,  for  example,  that  we 
should  reenforce  the  tendency  of  the 
present  system  of  grants  to  redistribute 
revenues  away  from  the  higher  income 
States  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  to 
the  lower  income  rural  States  of  the 
South  and  West.  If  we  currently  face  an 
urban  crisis,  we  should  have  at  least  one 
major  program  which  puts  more  Federal 
money  into  the  States  with  large  center 
cities. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  general  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation  which  would  meet 
these  objectives,  I,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGS) ,  Introduced  diu-ing  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  the  Intergovern- 
mental Revenue  Adjustment  Act  (S. 
2080) .  This  bill  has  been  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  HJl. 
9347  by  Representative  Jerry  Pettis  of 
California. 

The  Intergoverrmiental  Revenue  Ad- 
justment Act  would  allocate  1.3  percent 
of  total  taxable  income  reported  on  Fed- 
eral individual  income  tax  forms  to  State 
and  local  governments.  TUs  would 
amount  to  around  $5  billion.  Unlike  the 
administration  bill,  it  contains  a  built- 
in  5-year  termination  date.  At  this  point 
State  and  local  bodies  would  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  tax  credit  scheme 
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to  enhance  their  own  financial  resources. 
This  arrangement  would  permit  citizens 
to  credit  40  percent  of  their  State  and 
local  income  taxes  against  their  Federal 
income  tax  bill.  The  assumption  is  that 
non-Federal  legislators  could  use  this 
credit  to  justify  the  wide  use  of  more  pro- 
ductive income  taxes,  thus  improving 
their  fiscal  status  vis-a-vis  the  central 
government.  S.  2080  further  permits  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  collect  cer- 
tain income  taxes  on  behalf  of  State  and 
local  imits. 

Another  departure  from  some  earlier 
bills  found  in  my  proposal,  is  that  its  for- 
mula for  distributing  shared  revenues 
among  States  and  localities  propor- 
tionally places  more  money  in  the  large 
urban  States  and  their  great  center 
cities.  Charts  A  and  B  compare  alloca- 
tions for  the  various  States  and  major 
cities  under  the  Roth,  administration, 
and  Muskie  bills.  This  pattern  of  distri- 
bution results  from  a  formula  which  al- 
lots among  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
origin  of  Federal  personal  income  taxes 
and  to  larger  cities  within  States  on  the 
basis  of  population  with  a  multiplier  for 
the  largest  metropolitan  cities. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Revenue  Adjustment  Act  would  meet 
the  major  objections  which  I  have  raised 
to  other  revenue-sharing  measures.  It  is 
temporary,  it  directs  sufficient  resources 
to  urban  areas,  and  it  contains  tax  credit 
provision  for  the  long-range  strengthen- 
ing of  State  and  local  finances. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bi- 
partisan bill  eliminates  a  nimiber  of  the 
weaknesses  of  S.  680,  the  administration 
bill,  which  my  measure  also  sought  to 
correct.  First  of  all.  it  provides  for  a 
closeout  date  on  revenue  sharing  after  5 
years.  Second,  an  incentive  for  States  to 
make  wider  use  of  personal  income  taxes 
is  provided  by  allocating  half  of  the 
money  distributed  to  State  governments 
on  the  basis  of  State  personal  Income  tax 
collections.  Third,  the  Ways  and  Means 
compromise  permits  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  collect  on  behalf  of  States 
individual  income  taxes  tailored  after  the 
Federal  income  tax.  Finally,  an  effort  has 
been  made  in  tills  bill  to  put  proportion- 
ally more  funds  in  the  urban  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

The  legislation  offered  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Baker  and  Humphrey  does  di- 
rect proportionally  more  Federal  money 
into  the  States  which  contain  our  major 
urban  centers.  Generally  the  only  States 
whose  total  allocations  are  absolutely 
larger  under  this  bill,  when  compared  to 
the  administration  bill,  contain  large 
cities.  This  is  true  even  though  the  Ways 
and  Means  bill  allocates  a  total  of  $5.3 
billion  rather  than  the  $5  billion  origi- 
nally to  be  made  available  by  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  formula  of 
State-by-state  distribution  more  favor- 
able to  large  urbtm  States,  this  new  pro- 
posal apportions  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  revenue-sharing  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernments, whereby  the  earlier  bill  pre- 
sented for  the  President  by  Senator 
Baker  (S.  680)  divided  the  total  amount 
about  evenly  between  the  two  govern- 
mental levels.  Further,  the  Introduction 
of  population,  need,  and  urbanization 
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factors  Into  the  intra-State  patterns  of 
allocation  would  seem  to  benefit  urban 
commiuiities. 

Despite  this  attention  given  to  the 
urban  fiscal  crisis,  chaj*  C  suggests  that 
ova  five  largest  cities  do  not  claim  as 
large  a  portion  of  their  respective  State's 
allotments  as  under  President  Nixon's 
original  legislation.  In  two  of  these  cases 
the  large  city  portions  are  absolutely 
smaller,  even  though  the  new  proposal 
allots  a  greater  total  amount  of  money 
to  revenue  sharing.  Chart  C  further 
makes  it  apparent  that  my  bill,  8.  2080, 
places  a  great  deal  more  money  relatively 
and  proportionally  in  these  metropolitan 
centers  than  either  of  the  other  two 
programs. 

To  a  considerable  extent  my  own  State 
of  Delaware  stands  to  benefit  relatively 
more  from  modes  of  revenue  sharlne 
which  give  particular  attention  to  xurban 
needs.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bill  Delaware  would 
receive  a  relatively  and  absolutely  larger 
total  allocation  than  she  would  if  the 
President's  proposal  became  law.  This 
would  amoimt  to  about  $17.3  million  as 
opposed  to  $14.3  million  of  a  $5.3  billion 
total.  Nevertheless,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Revenue  Adjustment  Act,  which 


I  offered,  would  yield  an  even  larger  total 
of  some  $18.5  million  based  on  a  similar 
total  fund.  Chart  D  demonstrates  the 
relative  impact  on  Delaware  of  these 
three  approaches  to  revenue  sharing. 

Charts  D  and  E  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  bipartisan  bill  guarantees 
a  larger  portion  of  money  to  local  gov- 
ernments than  the  other  proposals.  Since 
all  local  bodies,  including  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  and  county  governments 
also  have  a  very  real  need  for  assistance, 
I  feel  that  the  pattern  of  apportionment 
found  in  the  compromise  Ways  and 
Means  bill  makes  sense. 

Chart  E  also  gives  a  full  breakdown  of 
the  amounts  to  be  received  by  all  Dela- 
ware governmental  bodies  with  popula- 
tions of  2,500  or  more  if  this  measure 
becomes  law.  Communities  of  less -than 
2.500  are  to  participate  also,  but  their 
shares  are  yet  to  be  computed  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  chart 
makes  it  clear  that  all  governments  and 
categories  of  governments  in  Delaware 
would  be  eligible  for  greater  Federal  aid 
as  a  result  of  the  Ways  and  Means  pro- 
visions than  would  have  been  the  case 
with  S.  680,  the  administration  proposal. 

In  summary,  my  remarks  today  have 
stressed  four  major  points.  First,  I  have 


long  supported  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  as  a  temporsury  answer  to  State- 
local  fiscal  crisis.  Second,  my  own  legis- 
lation, S.  2080,  has  sought  to  strengthen 
prior  proposals  by  introducing  temporary 
revenue  sharing  which  concentrates  on 
urban  needs  and  is  replaced  by  tax  cred- 
its after  5  yesurs.  These  Federal  tax 
credits  for  State  and  local  Income  taxes 
are  intended  to  rejuvenate  the  independ- 
ent fiscal  capacity  of  States  and  com- 
mimities.  Third,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  compromise,  put  before  us  by 
Senators  Baker  and  Humphrey,  meets 
some  of  the  same  weaknesses  of  earlier 
legislation  dealt  with  by  my  bill.  This  has 
led  me  to  cosponsor  It.  Finally,  my  own 
State  of  Delaware,  an  urban  State  with 
xu-ban  problems,  would  receive  greater 
assistance  from  this  bipartisan  measure 
than  from  the  President's  plan,  although 
not  as  much  as  would  result  from  enact- 
ment of  my  Intergovernmental  Revenue 
Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  charts  A  through  E  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CHART  A-APPROXIMATE  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  SHARES  UNDER  ROTH  BILL,  ADMINISTRATION  BILL  AND  MUSKIE  BILL' 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

SUte  and  region  Roth  share'   United  SUtes    Administration  share  ■     United  States 

United  States 15.000.000.000  100-00             tS,  OOP,  OOP,  OOP  100-00 

N»«Fni>iand                                                                             -    —  351,800,000  7.P16  266,000.000  5.^0 

NewEngland 17  900  000  .358  23,000.000  .460 

!J?'"?,-----AV- • 17.100,000  .342  15,000,000  .300 

Sn?^'^          ■•■ VioOOOO  .219  12,000.000  .240 

MasThu»ite ':".::.  \^.m.m  3.290  136,000,000  2.720 

Sho^il^H  24  800  000  .495  21000,000  .420 

?SnnL]feS! ■• 119  100,000  2.382  59,000,000  1.180 

••iH.«t             1,297  300  000  25.946  1.063.000.000  21.260 

uL'^kZ 612,200,000  12.245  534,000,000  10.680 

n!!i»,^V -  225.700,000     ,  4.514  154,000,000  3.080 

bfli![«L" 298,800,000    "  5,977  246,000,000  4.920 

Sr.      "-"-'.  17400000  .m             I       13,500,000  .270 

E^7?'! 120600000  2.412            '       92,500,000  1.850 

nM^S.»irM;.mhi; nmm  .452  23,000.000  .46o 

p  strict  of  Cohimbu 1112  100  000  22.242  902,000,000  18.040 

^"'•L'-'h'Av-  247000000  4.940  229  000  000  4.580 

^^'V"* aiwOOOO  5.695  212,500:000  4.250 

?A?--: 123900000  2.478  116,000,000  2.320 

"?«"• 358  800  000  7.176  220,000,000  4.400 

l''??,''-^- 97  600  000  1.952  124,500,000  2.490 

Wisconsin 331800  000  6.636  411.000,000  8.022 

Ptains.....      78200  000  1.564  107,500,000  2.150 

*'""'•«>'« 56  200  000  1.123  74  500,000  1.490 

"J*a--.- 105  800  000  2.117  96.500,000  1.930 

U'*"""-.--, 7  900  000  .158  20  500,000  .410 

J'^'.^R'Sm! 9200000  .185  19.000,000  .380 

SouthDakoU 28000000  560  39  000.000  .780 

Nebra** - 46  500  000  .930  54,000,000  1.080 

-    JJ*"?*- ' 758.100.000  15.160  1,044,000,000  20.880 

Southeart, 99  300  000  1.986  104,500,000  2.090 

^H"'?--.-.- 29500  000  .590  41.500,000  .830 

WertVirgin« 50  200  000  1003  78  000  000  1.560 

5«"""«'<V 70  200  000  1.403  87.000.000  1.740 

Ie""f«e«,:-; 83000.000  1.861  113,500,000  2.270 

NorthCarolina 37  400  000  .748  56,500.000  1.130 

South  Carolina 81000  000  1.621  107,500.000  2.150 

Gwrya IKOOOOOO  2.921  167,500,000  3.350 

\}°"°' 50  000,000  1.000  82,000,000  1.640 

Alabama., 24  500  COO  .490  61,500,000  1.230 

Mississippi 62000000  1.240  101,500,000  2.030 

Louisiana 25  000  000  .500  43.000.000  .860 

Arkansas 329  900  000  6.598  390.000.000  7.800 

Southwerf 43800000  .875  63,500.000  1.270 

$KI»l«>'n« 237m0C0  4.758  243.000.000  4.860 

Twa'---: 155W000  .310  32.000.000  .640 

NewMawco 32  700  OCO  .654  51.500.000  1.030 

Arizona     92  000  000  1.840  139.000.000  2.780 

RockyMounUm 10  800  OOO  .217  19.000,000  .380 

»on«»"» 11200000  .223  20,000.000  .400 

Waho, 6  600  000  .131  11.500.000  .230 

*»<>"""« 46200000  .925  60.000,000  1.200 

Colojado 17200000  .345  28,500.000  .570 

^     "'aj 700900000  14.018  753.000.000  15.060 

f«'*J»';r----- 90  400  000  1.807  92.000.000  .840 

W'sK'ni^on -  45  700  000  .914  57.000.000  1.140 

2"*? ISSOOioOO  .315  14.000.000  .280 

'»«'?''». ~ 549  000.000  10.981  590,000,000  11.800 

California 6  So  000  .137  8,500,000  .170 

Ajjljjja ::::::::::::::::::""."::  wioSoiooo  .379  23,500,000  .470 

■  statistics  provided  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  remarks  of  Swator  Edmund  Muskie,  Congressional  Record.  May  5, 1971. 
I  B*^  on  origin  of  Federal  personal  income  taxes-calendar  year  1968.  returns  filed  m  calendar  year  1969. 


Muskie  share 


Percent  of 
United  States 


$8,000,000,000 


loaoo 


347.975.000 
28.760.000 
20,405.000 
17.770.000 
192.585,000 
23,830,000 
64,625.000 
1,460,125.000 
765.430,000 
155.865,000 
373.385.000 
18.450,000 
123,925.000 
23.070.000 
1,097,550,000 
254,610,000 
222, 140, 000 
133,600,000 
317,490.000 
169. 710, 000 
475,615,000 
140, 290, 000 
87,085,000 
111,505,000 
17.820,000 
19,695,000 
35,285,000 
63,935,000 
1.145.405.000 
137.065.000 
47.870,000 
80.110.000 
86.570,000 
150,905,000 
65,430,000 
115.940,000 
163,370,000 
87,210,000 
61,990,000 
101.300,000 
47.845,000 
381.900.000 
65,190.000 
230.930.000 
28.505,000 
57,275,000 
165,485.000 
23,330,000 
25,090,000 
10,360,000 
70,545,000 
36.160  000 
887,065,000 
96,875.000 
78,900,000 
12,320,000 
657,400.000 
9.100.000 
32.470,000 


5.80 
.48 
.34 

.30 

121 

.40 
1.08 
24.35 
12.76 
2.60 
6.22 
.31 
2.07 
.39 
18.29 
4.24 
3.70 
2.23 
5.29 
2.83 
7.97 
2.34 
1.45 
1.86 
.30 
.33 
.59 
1.07 
19.00 
2.28 
.80 
1.34 
1.44 
2.52 
1.09 
1.93 
2.72 
1.46 
1.03 
1.69 
.80 
6.38 
1.09 
3.85 
.48 
.96 
2.76 
.39 
.42 
.17 
1.18 
.60 
14.79 
1.61 
1.32 
.21 

lase 

.15 
.54 
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Roth> 


Administration '       Muskie  (estimate)  > 


Percent  Percent  Percent 

Amount      of  State      Amount      of  State      Amount       of  State 

(millions)        share    (millions)        share    (millions)  share 


New  York J329.057 

Chicago 134.998 

Los  Angeles 99.261 

Philadelphia 60.262 

Detroit 46.621 

Houston 36.577 

Baltimore 35.974 

Dallas 22.005 

Washington 22.600 

Indianapolis 22.302 

Cleveland 25.276 

Milwaukee 19.764 

San  Francisco 24.705 

San  Diego 24.018 


53.6 

J189.35 

35.4 

$459.26 

60.0 

37.6 

47.60 

21.7 

73.18 

23.1 

18.1 

34.72 

5.9 

50.15 

7.6 

20.1 

39.78 

16.1 

73.41 

19.5 

18.9 

24.90 

10.8 

36.15 

14.2 

15.4 

12.95 

5.3 

12.90 

5.6 

29.1 

14.29 

15.4 

47.07 

38.0 

9.3 

10.56 
22.90  .. 

4.3 

13.42 
23.07  .  . 

5.8 

18.1 

5.61 

4.8 

7.31 

5.5 

8.8 

11.23 

5.3 

12.75 

5.7 

20.0 

7.94 

6.4 

15.22 

9.0 

4.5 

23.95 

4.0 

28.27 

4.3 

4.4 

6.38 

1.1 

7.43 

1.4 

Roth  I 


Administration '        Muskie  (estimate)  > 


Percent  Percent  Percent 

Amount      of  State      Amount      of  Stale      Amount       of  State 

(millions)         share    (millions)        share    (millions)  share 


San  Antonio $17,247 

Boston 32.907 

Memphis 13.952 

St.  Louis 17.721 

New  Orleans 12.710 

Phoenix 13.364 

Columbus 18.156 

Seattle 17.628 

Jacksonville 14.235 

Denver 13.688 

Pittsburgh 16.434 

Total 1,090.450 


17.2 
19.9 
19.9 
17.8 
20.8 
4(i.7 

6.4 
19.5 

9.8 
29.4 

5.5 


$1.69 

10.70 
5.41 

15.12 
9.90 
6.36 
5.23 
8.82 
2.86 

10.53 
7.43 


539.21 


4.7 

$5.02 
37.38 

5.0 

7.9 

19.4 

6.2 

9.23 

10.7 

15.6 

19.60 

17.6 

9.8 

11.47 

13.8 

12.3 

6.30 

11. 0 

2.5 

5.14 

2.3 

9.5 

7.50 

7.5 

1.7 

3.69 

2.3 

17.5 

13.74 

19.5 

3.0 

15.21 

4.0 

993.87 

'  Calculated  from  the  "Advance  Reports,  1970  Census  of  Population,"  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Census,  December  1970;  statistics  made  available  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

CHART  C.-APPROXIMATE  CITY  SHARES  UNDER  ROTH,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  COMMITTEE  REVENUE-SHARING  BILLS 

Roth >  $5,000,000,000      Administration'        Ways  and  means' 
total  $5,000,000,000  total     $5,300,000,000  total 


=  From  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  "General  Revenue  Sharing  "  February  1971. 
<  Estimates   provided   by  Subcommittee   on    Intergovernmental    Relations   of   U.S.   Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

CHART  D.-APPROXIMATE  OVERALL  SHARES  OF  DEUWARE  GOVERNMENTS  UNDER 
ROTH,  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  AND  ADMINISTRATION  BILLS' 


Roth 


CHy 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent 

of  State      Amount 
share  (millions) 


Percent 

of  State     Amount 
share  (millions) 


Percent 

of  State 

share 


Amount    Percent 
share 


Ways  and  Means 

Amount    Percent 
share 


Administration 


Amount 


Percent 
share 


NewYork $329,057  53.6  $189.35  35.4  $158.87 

Chicago 134.998  37.6  47.60  21.7  58.90 

Los  Angeles 99.261  18.1  34.72  5.9  29.72 

Philadelphia 60.262  20.1  39.78  16.1  41.32 

Detroit 46.621  18.9  24.90  10.8  25.83 


Total  to  all 
24.5         governments $18,500,000     '0.349    $17,300,000 

19.5  State  government 

5.9         share 15,096,000      '81.6       7,800,000 

13.7      City  of  Wilmington's 

10.6  share 3,404,000      '18.4       3,071,823 


:0.326  $14,300,000  '0.270 
•45.1  10,320,310  172.2 
>I7.8       1,930,500        '13.5 


1  Calculated  fron  the  ""Advance  Reports,  1970  Census  of  Population,  "Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Census,  December  1970. 
'  From  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  "General  Revenue  Sharing,"  February  1971. 
'  Calculated  from  "State  and  Local  Fiscal  AssisUnce  Act  of  1972-Supplemental  Report  Showing 
stribution  of  Funds,"  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  April  1972. 


Distribution 

CHART  E.— COMPARISON  OF  APPROXIMATE  GRANTS  TO 
ALL  DELAWARE  GOVERNMENTS  WITH  POPULATIONS  OF 
2,500  OR  MORE  UNDER  WAYS  AND  MEANS  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION BILLS 


Ways  and 

Means  ■  Administration ' 

(U.S. total  (U.S. total 

$5,300,000,000)  $5,000,000,000) 


Total  State  share  for  all 

governments $17,300,000  $13,411,438 

State  governments  share. .  7, 800, 000  9, 678, 603 
Total  to  all  Ixal 

governments 9.500.000  3.732.835 

Total  to  all  cities 5.707.112  2,478.148 

Total  to  all  counties 3,806,451  1,254,687 

Total  to  all  Kent  County 

governments 1,013,503  '264,540 

To  Kent  County 

government 490,947  93,058 

To  all  cities  in  Kent 

„  County 522,556  171,482 

Dover 285,209  156,230 

,     Smyrna 76.990  15,252 

Total  to  all  New  Castle 

County  governments..  7,519.069  3,159,439 
To  New  Castle  County 

government 2,849,573  1,068,570 

To  all  cities  in  New 

Castle  County 4,669,496  2,090,869 

Elsmere 326,800  156.230 

Middletown 108,621 

Newark 754,614    sL'iM 

Newcastle 184,663  19,580 

_     WJImlniton 3.071,823  1,823.650 

Total  to  all  Sussex  County 

governments 981,008  155,508 

To  Sussex  Coun^ 

,  government 465,931  93,058 

To  all  cities  in  Sussex 

County 515.077  62,450 

^MM 45,769  19^168 

"•'tort 95,052  11,748 

SMford 96,774  19,580 

L««rrt p)  11,954 

'  From  "SUte  and  Loul  Fiscal  AssisUnce  Act  of  1972-Su|v- 
P^arnenUI  Report  Showing  Distribution  of  Funds,"  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUbves,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  April 
IS'2,  p.  89.  While  local  governments  with  less  than  2.500  popu- 
lation are  to  receive  allocations,  these  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided to  the  committee. 


<  See  footnotes  chart  C.  All  figures  in  this  chart  are  based  on  a  toUl  $5,300,000,000  revenue- 
sharing  fund. 
'  Of  U.S.  total. 
'  Of  Delaware  total. 


>  From  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,   "General 
Revenue  Sharing,"  February  1971.  p.  78. 

>  (^unty  totals  and  totals  for  all  cities  in  each  county  may  be 
somewhat  inaccurate  since  $153,345  was  to  be  distributed  by 

E revisions  of  administration  bill  to  cities  who  were  not  listed 
y  the  Treasury  Department 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (by  request) : 
S.  3652.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  regulate 
the  powers  of  the  States  to  tax  commer- 
cial banks,  to  empower  the  States  to  tax 
national  banks,  to  foster  and  promote 
the  dual  banking  system  providing  for 
equal  State  taxation  of  National  and 
State  banks,  to  promote  the  interstate 
flow  of  moneyed  capital  and  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  insured  banks,  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
powers  of  the  States  to  tax  commercial 
banks,  to  empower  the  States  to  tax  na- 
tional banks,  to  foster  and  promote  the 
dual  banking  system  by  providhig  for 
equal  State  taxation  of  National  and 
State  banks,  to  promote  the  interstate 
flow  of  m(»ieyed  capital  and  the  flnanclal 
resources  of  insured  banks,  to  foster  and 
promote  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Constitution  vests  In  the  Federal 
CJovemment  several  fimctions,  includ- 
ing the  power  to  coin  money,  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  so-called  money 
power.  One  of  the  principal  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Oovernment  arising 
out  of  the  money  power  is  to  provide  a 
medium  of  exchange  for  business,  the 
public,  and  the  Government.  This  respon- 


sibility is  carried  out  in  part  through 
Federal  coinage  and  currency  which  now 
amoimts  to  some  $50  billion.  This  respon- 
sibility is  also  carried  out  through  the 
Nation's  banking  system  where  some  $175 
billion  of  demand  deposits  supports  20 
billion  checks  per  year  aggregating  more 
than  $12  trillion. 

The  money  power  and  the  related  com- 
merce clause  have  serv^  as  the  source 
of  authority  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Bank  system, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
State-chartered  banks,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  disappear  when  the  National 
Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1864,  have  been 
given  express  recognition  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Nation's  dual  banking  system 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  McFad- 
den  Act,  tmd  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to 
provide  a  medium  of  exchange  throu{^ 
the  commercial  banking  system,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  limited  the  author- 
ity of  States  to  tax  national  banks  under 
U.S.  Revised  Statutes  §  5219  (12  U.S.C. 
548)  which  provided  a  list  of  taxes  which 
States  could  impose  on  national  banks. 
Although  there  were  amendments  to  the 
law  after  its  enactment  in  1864,  the  con- 
cept of  Federal  statutory  limitations  on 
State  taxation  of  national  banks  as  Fed- 
eral instrumentalities  remained  intact, 
until  1969. 

In  1969,  Public  Law  91-156  was  ap- 
proved providing  that  at  the  end  of  1971, 
the  only  restraint  on  State  taxation  of 
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national  banks  would  be  the  requirement 
that  "a  national  bank  shall  be  treated  as 
a  bank  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  other  jurisdiction 
within  which  its  principal  ofBce  is  lo- 
cated." 

The  1969  amendment  also  directed  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  State  taxation  of  banks. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  study,  re- 
ceived in  May  of  1971,  made  five  recom- 
mendations: first,  intangibles  owned  by 
all  insured  depositories  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation;  second,  limitations 
should  be  placed  on  the  imposition  of 
"doing  business"  and  similar  taxes  by 
foreign  States  on  all  depositories;  third, 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination between  one  class  of  bank 
and  another,  between  home  State  and 
foreign  State  banks,  and  between  banks 
and  other  business  firms;  foiurth.  States 
should  be  permitted  to  tax  interest  on 
Federal  obligations  in  order  to  permit 
States  flexibility  in  their  taxing  methods; 
and  fifth,  vault  cash  should  be  considered 
intangible  personal  property. 

The  Federal  Reserve  report  stated  that 
there  may  be  a  danger  of  dlsintermedia- 
tion  as  a  result  from  taxation  of  bank- 
owned  intangible  personal  property.  In 
addition,  the  Board's  report  points  out 
the  dangers  which  might  result  from 
State  taxation  which  might  discrimi- 
nate between  national  and  State  banks, 
between  home  State  banks  and  out-of- 
State  banks,  between  banks  and  other 
businesses  generally,  or  between  banks 
and  other  competing  financial  institu- 
tions. The  Board  has  made  it  clear  that 
any  State  taxation  which  might  result 
in  such  dlsintermediation  oi^  such  dis- 
crimination might  have  seriously  adverse 
effects  on  the  Nation's  financial  mech- 
anisms and  the  functions  of  the  Nation's 
payments  system  and  thereby  on  the 
Nation's  commerce  and  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  government  itself.  To  prevent 
dlsintermediation  and  discrimination 
resulting  from  shortsighted  or  imwise 
taxation,  the  Board  has  suggested  that 
continued  Federal  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

When  Public  Law  91-156  was  enacted 
in  1969,  the  conferees  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  agreed  "that  their 
respective  committees  would  give 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  transmitted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a  result  of  its 
study." 

On  December  22,  of  last  year,  without 
time  to  consider  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  recommendations  before  the 
deadline,  the  effective  date  of  the  per- 
manent provisions  of  Public  Law  91-156 
was  delayed  until  the  end  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  Committee  has  given  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
study  the  consideration  which  we  agreed 
upon  when  Public  Law  91-156  was  ap- 
proved. I  therefore  believe  that  we 
should  have  hearings  on  the  recommen- 
dations and  thus  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  in  this  im- 
portant matter.  It  Is  for  that  purpose 
that  I  introduce  this  proposal,  by  re- 
quest, today.  In  introducing  this  bill,  I 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  support  for  all 


of  its  provisions.  I  do,  however,  believe 
that  it  deserves  careful  consideration. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION   ANALYSIS 

The  bill  is  designed  as  a  new  section  in 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  ap- 
plying to  all  insured  banks.  State  char- 
tered as  well  as  national.  The  bill  pro- 
vides completely  equal  treatment  for 
State  chartered  and  national  banks,  con- 
sidering them  equally  important  parts 
of  the  dual  banking  system. 

Subsection  (a),  "Authorization  for 
States  to  tax  National  Banks,"  is  based 
on  the  "permanent  amendment"  in  Pub- 
lic Law  91-156  and  is  intended  as  an  ex- 
press grant  of  authority  to  States  to  tax 
Federal  instrumentalities. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  taxation  by 
a  State  or  subdivision  where  a  bank  has 
a  banking  office.  Paragraph  (b)  (1)  au- 
thorizes the  continuance  of  existing 
taxes,  provided  they  comply  with  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d).  Paragraph  (b)(2)  pro- 
vides that  any  future  taxes  which  are 
imposed  on  State  banks  by  home  States 
or  subdivisions  must  be  imposed  on  busi- 
ness corporations  generally  throughout 
the  State  or  subdivision  on  a  uniform 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, all  such  future  taxes  are  subject  to 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  set  forth 
in  subsection  (d) . 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  taxation  by 
States  or  jurisdictions  where  a  bank  does 
not  have  a  banking  office.  It  permits  such 
States  and  political  subdivisions  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  in  the  jurisdiction  on  the  execu- 
tion, delivery,  or  recordation  of  docu- 
ments in  the  jurisdiction,  and  payroll 
taxes  on  persons  employed  in  such  juris- 
diction. These  taxes  are  also  subject  to 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  in  sub- 
section (d).  In  general,  this  follows  the 
out-of-state  tax  provisions  of  Public 
Law  91-156. 

Subsection  (d)  contains  three  restric- 
tions. Paragraph  (d)(1)  prohibits  taxing 
intangible  personal  property  owned  by 
an  insured  bank.  Paragraph  (d)  (2)  con- 
tains a  prohibition  on  taxes  which  dis- 
criminate against  any  class  of  insured 
banks  as  compared  with  any  other  class 
of  banks,  against  insured  banks  as  com- 
pared with  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
and  business  corporations,  and  against 
insured  banks  as  compared  with  other 
moneyed  capital  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions coming  into  competition  with 
them.  Paragraph  (d)  (3)  provides  that. 
If  an  insured  bank  has  a  banking  office 
in  more  than  one  State  or  political  sub- 
division, each  jurisdiction  may  impose 
taxes  on  the  banking  offices  in  its  bound- 
aries as  if  it  constituted  a  separate  bank. 

In  view  of  the  authority  provided  by 
par^raph  (d)  (1)  for  the  continuance  of 
exisnng  taxes,  there  is  no  need  to  post- 
pone the  bill's  effectiveness,  and  the  bill 
would  become  effective  immediately. 


to  permit  a  child,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  become  entitled  to  a  child's 
insurance  benefits  thereimder  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment 
income  of  his  grandparent,  and  to  permit 
certain  children  who  are  adopted  by  their 
grandparent  and  who  under  existing  law 
are  not  entitled  to  such  insurance  bene- 
fits to  become  entitled  thereto. 

S.  2689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2689,  a  bill  to 
promote  development  and  expansion  of 
community  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2719,  the  Al- 
coholic Drivers  Safety  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  714,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  311— ORIGI- 
NAL RES0LU110N  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  (REPT. 
NO.  92-817) 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution. 

S.  RES   311 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 237,  92(1  Congress,  agreed  to  March  6, 
1972,  Is  amended  by  strilclng  out  the  amount 
•■$375,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000",  and  by  striking  out  the  amount 
"$70,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$95,000". 


SOCIAL  SBCrURITY   AMENDMENTS 
OP   1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1208 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hart,  Ken- 
nedy,     MONDALE,      EAGLETON,      HUGHES, 

Humphrey,  McGovern,  Muskie,  Steven- 
son, and  TuNNEY,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1,  the  welfare  re- 
form bill,  that  would  close  a  number  of 
the  most  fiagrant  tax  loopholes  in  our 
revenue  laws. 

It  is  no  accident  that  tax  reform  has 
now  become  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  in  the  Nation.  The  Federal  income 
tax  system  is  widely  regrarded  as  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  According  to  the  figures 
that  have  been  circulated  in  recent 
weeks,  there  were  1,338  Americans 
who  earned  $50,000  or  more  in  1970  but 
paid  no  income  tax  at  all.  And  for  each 
of  these  individuals  there  were  dozens 
more  who  paid  far  less  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  tax  burden.  The 
same  inequity  applies  to  corporations. 
More  than  40  percent  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions paid  no  Federal  Income  tax  at  all 
in  fiscal  1970. 

Disclosure  of  facts  such  as  these  has 
led  to  a  new  round  of  popular  protest 
against  tax  injustice,  lliroiighout  the 
country,  taxpayers  are  insisting  on  re- 
form to  insure  that  every  citizen  bears 
his  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  taxes. 
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Ibe  Congress  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to 
re^x>nd.  It  has  the  opportimlty  to  enact 
meaningful  reforms  this  year  as  part  of 
HJR.  1.  and  thereby  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  sort  of  comprehensive  tax  reform 
that  shoiild  be  our  highest  priority  next 
year. 

This  amendment  deals  with  three  areas 
where  the  need  for  reform  Is  greatest: 

First.  It  would  substantially  reduce  the 
depletion  allowance  and  other  tax  ad- 
vantages available  to  the  oil  industry, 
which  enabled  the  20  largest  oil  com- 
panies to  pay  taxes  at  the  rate  of  less 
than  9  percent  in  1970. 

Second,  it  would  significantly  strength- 
en the  provisions  of  the  minimum  tax, 
which  Congress  passed  in  1969  to  reduce 
the  windfall  tax  benefits  available  to 
those  who  play  the  loopholes. 

Third,  it  would  repeal  the  accelerated 
depreciation  speedup — ADR — passed 
last  year  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971.  Even  before  the  1971  act  was 
passed,  a  number  of  the  Nation's  largest 
corporations,  such  as  ITT,  were  already 
using  accelerated  depreciation  to  reduce 
their  taxes  to  the  vanishing  point.  There 
is  no  justification  for  the  additional 
speedup  enacted  in  1971;  It  should  be 
terminated  now. 

Acceptance  of  this  amendment  will  not 
end  the  need  for  more  throughgoing 
tax  reform.  Recently,  along  with  11  other 
Senators,  I  introduced  legislation  (S. 
3378)  to  close  a  large  number  of  other 
loopholes.  But  this  amendment  to  H.R.  1 
can  and  should  be  passed  now.  The  three 
reforms  recommended  here  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  debate  In  recent 
years.  They  are  widely  known  and  under- 
stood. They  have  received  detailed  hear- 
ings in  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not 
doing  at  least  this  much  this  year. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  by  $6  billion  in 
1973 — approximately  what  State  and 
local  governments  spend  today  on  wel- 
fare. Thus,  passage  of  the  amendment 
might  permit  Federal  assiunption  of  the 
total  State  and  local  costs  of  welfare. 
This  In  turn  could  result  In  substantial 
reduction  of  local  taxes,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, local  property  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
section-by-section  description,  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Gain  Is  Seen  for  Tax  Reform" 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  May  5  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTMMABT  OF  Tax  Reform  Amendment 
(No.  1208)   TO  H.R.  1 

REDUCE  TAX  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

(a)  Reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  to 
15%,  revenue  gain  (1973)  $400  million. 

At  present,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  al- 
lows oil  producers  to  receive  22%  of  the  gross 
Income  from  oil  wells  tax-free,  so  long  as 
It  does  not  exceed  60%  of  net  income.  As  a 
result  of  this  provision,  the  cost  of  the  aver- 
age weU  is  being  recovered  many  times.  In 
1970,  the  20  t<^  American  oil  companies 
earned  $8.9  blUlon,  and  paid  only  8.7%  of  It 
in  federal  Income  taxes. 

(b)  Treat  Intangible  drlUlng  and  develop- 
ment costs  as  capital  expenditures,  revenue 
gain  (1B73)  $750  million. 


At  present,  the  costs  Incurred  in  drilling 
for  oU  and  in  developing  an  oil  well  may  be 
deducted  as  current  expenses  in  calculating 
taxable  income,  even  though  they  are  really 
capital  expenditures.  This  section  requires 
that  these  costs  be  capitalized  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  dry  hole)  and  spread  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  well. 

STRENGTHEN  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  MINIMUM 
TAX 

Revenue  gain  for  1973  about  $2,500  million. 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
adopted  a  so-called  minimum  tax  on  income 
derived  from  tax  loopholes,  the  provision  had 
many  shortcomings.  As  a  result,  it  is  still 
possible  for  the  very  rich  to  pay  little  or  no 
tax.  The  defects  are:  (i)  the  minimum  tax 
does  not  apply  to  some  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence ;  (11)  It  contains  liberal  exemptions ;  and 
(111)  the  tax  rate  is  a  very  modest  10%.'  The 
amendment  would  make  four  major  changes 
in  the  minimum  tax.  First,  It  would  make 
additional  items  of  tax  preference  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax.  Second,  it  would  repeal 
the  provision  of  existing  law  that  allows 
regular  Income  taxes  to  be  deducted  from 
the  items  of  tax  preference.  Third,  It  would 
lower  the  present  $30,000  exemption  to 
$12,000.  Finally,  It  would  increase  the  mini- 
mum tax  rate  to  half  of  the  regular  income 
tax  rates. 

REPEAL  THE  ASSET  DEPRECIATION  RANGE 
SYSTEM   (ADR) 

Revenue  gain  (1973)  In  repeal  of  the  20% 
Speed-up  In  Accelerated  Depreciation  En- 
acted In  1971,  $2,400  mlUlon. 

As  a  result  of  tax  changes  approved  In 
1971,  businessmen  can  now  take  depreci- 
ation on  their  plant  and  equipment  at  a 
rate  20%  faster  than  that  allowed  before. 
This  20%  speed-up  will  cost  the  Treasury 
$27.5  billion  during  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
Before  1971,  the  tax  laws  already  provided 
for  the  generous  use  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. ADR  was  thus  a  new  acceleration  on  top 
of  the  existing  system. 

Originally,  the  change  in  1971  was  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  it  would  stimulate 
investment,  and  thus  create  jobs  in  the  econ- 
omy. But  the  ADR  system  has  now  been  in 
effect  for  over  a  year,  and  it  is  bard  to  find 
an  economist  who  thinks  it  has  accomplished 
anything  other  than  to  swell  corporate  cash 
reserves.  Certainly,  with  Industry  operating 
at  about  75%  of  capacity,  it  Is  hard  to  see 
how  it  could  have  much  impact  on  invest- 
ment. And,  with  unemployment  stUl  at  6%, 
it  has  had  no  impact  on  jobs. 

Total  revenue  gain  (1973)  $6,050  million. 

Amendment  No.  1208 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insLrt  the  following 
new  title : 

TITLE  VI— INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  601.  References  to  1954  Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Sec.  602.    Repeal    of    Asset    Depreciation 
Range  System. 

(a)  Section  167(m)  (relating  to  the  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  System)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  167(a)  (relating  to  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folljwln^: 
"Such  reasonable  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Revenue 
Procediire  62-21  (including  the  provisions 
for  the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  In  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  on  the  basis  of  the  expected 
useful  life  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer." 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 


(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  In  service 
after  December  31,  1971.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31.  1971, 
but  it  shall  not  apply  to  property  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  calendar 
year  1971  if  an  election  has  been  made  to 
have  the  provisions  of  section  167 (m)  appli- 
cable to  such  property. 

Sec.  603.  Intangible  Drilling  and  Devel- 
opment Costs  in  the  Case  of 
Oil  and  Oas  Wells. 

(a)  Section  263(c)  (relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  263(a)(1)  (relating  to  the 
deduction  of  certain  capital  expenditures)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs  in- 
curred In  drilling  a  nonproductive  well." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  made  jr  incu-red 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  Reduction  or  Percentage  Deple- 
tion Rates  on  Oil  and  Qas  and 
Certain  Other  Minerals. 

(a)  Section  613(b)(1)  (relating  to  per- 
centage depletion  rate  on  oil  and  gas  wells 
and  certain  other  minerals)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "22  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "15  percent". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  60S.  Minimum  Tax. 

(a)  Section  56(a)  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  the  minimum  tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  General. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with 
respect  to  the  income  of  every  person,  on 
the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  sum  of 
the  items  of  tax  preference  exceeds  $12,000, 
a  tax  computed  as  follows: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  a  tax 
on  such  excess  at  the  rate  of  24  percent;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  a  tax  on  such  excess  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  tax  which  would  be  Imposed 
on  such  person  under  section  1,  by  treating 
the  amount  of  such  excess  as  the  taxable 
Income  for  the  taxable  year." 

(b)  Section  56(b)  (relating  to  treatment 
of  net  operating  losses)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$30,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$12,000". 

(c)  Section  56  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)    (relating  to  tax  carryovers). 

(d)  Section  57  (a)  (relating  to  items  of 
tax  preference)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (10)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(11)  Charitable  contributions  of  ap- 
preciated property. — The  amount  of  the  de- 
duction for  charitable  contributions  under 
section  170  or  642(c)  allowable  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  is  attributable  to  apprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  property  not  Included  in 
gross  income. 

"(12)  Amortization  of  certain  coal  mine 
SAFETY  equipment. — With  lespect  to  each 
certified  coal  mine  safety  equipment  for 
which  an  election  is  in  effect  under  section 
187,  the  amount  by  which  the  deduction  al- 
lowable for  the  taxable  year  under  such  sec- 
tion exceeds  the  depreciation  deduction 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowable  under 
section  167." 

(e)  Section  58  (relating  to  niles  for  ap- 
plication of  the  minimum  tax)  Is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Election  Not  To  C1.&IM  Tax  Pbzteb- 
ENcis. — In  the  case  of  an  Item  of  tax  prefer- 
ence which  Is  a  deduction  from  gross  Income, 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  waive  the  deduc- 
tion of  all  or  part  of  such  item,  and  the 
amount  so  waived  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  part.  In  the  case 
of  a!&>4teQr  of  tax  preference  described  In 
sectlonoTTa)  (9) ,  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
treat  aU  or  part  of  any  capital  gain  as  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which 
Is  neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property  de- 
scribed In  section  1231,  and  the  amount 
treated  as  such  gain  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  part.  An  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  only  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  Is  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  making 
of  such  election  shall  constitute  a  consent 
to  all  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  set 
forth  In  the  regulations  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  election  for  purposes  of  this  title." 

(f)  Section  58  (relating  to  rules  for  ap- 
plication of  the  minimum  tax)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (g)  (relating  to 
partial  exemption  of  tax  preferences  attrib- 
utable to  foreign  sources). 

(g)  Section  58  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "$30,000"  each  time  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000".  and 
section  68(a)  (relating  to  separate  returns 
of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$15,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$6,000". 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1971. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  5,  1972] 

Gain  Is  Skxn  for  Tax  Refobk 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Dear  Counsel: 

Results  of  a  recent  Harris  poll  are  start- 
ling! 82  percent  of  queried  people  felt  that 
the  big  tax  burden  falls  on  the  little  person 
In  this  country  today;  64  percent  agreed  that 
taxes  have  reached  the  breaking  point;  and 
69  percent  said  they  could  sympathize  with  a 
taxpayers'  revolt.  Is  anyone  In  Washington 
trying  to  do  something  about  this  alarming 
situation? 

Yes.  A  steadily  Increasing  niimber  of  leg- 
islators are  shooting  for  real  reform — not  the 
kind  we  got  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

For  Instance,  Sen.  Gay  lord  Nelson  (D-Wls.) 
has  Introduced  the  comprehensive  Tix  Re- 
form Bill  of  1972,  S.  3378.  It's  supported  by 
at  least  13  other  Senators.  Including  presi- 
dential hopefuls  George  McGovern.  D-S.D.. 
and  Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn..  as  well  as 
presidential  dark  horse  Edward  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass. 

The  Nelson  bill  would  make  sweeping 
changes  In  federal  income,  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws.  Its  central  Idea  Is  to  shift  part  of 
the  burden  from  low  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers to  wealthy  people  and  business  cor- 
porations. 

President  Nixon  and  most  members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  shelve  extensive  tax  reform 
until  after  the  November  election.  Tliis  group 
Includes  Sen.  Russell  Long,  D-La.,  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Plnance  Oc«nmlttee, 
where  Nelson's  bill  now  Is  lodged. 

Long  recently  said  his  committee  Is  booked 
up  for  this  year,  and  doesn't  intend  to  tackle 
major  tax  reform  until  1973. 

But  backers  of  S.  3378  wont  wait.  Nelson 
plans  to  offer  three  of  the  key  provisions  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Welfare  Reform  Bill, 
H.R.  1,  when  It  reaches  the  Senate  floor  this 
month.  The  amendment  will  be  co-sponsored 
by  Senators  Kennedy,  Walter  Mondale,  D- 
Mlnn.,  and  Philip  Hart,  D-Mlch.  It  would: 

Do  away  with  the  asset  depreciation  range 
(ADR)  system,  enacted  last  year  to  shorten 
the  time  over  which  business  property  may 
be  depreciated: 


Make  wealthy  people  pay  more  taxes  by 
putting  teeth  Into  the  minimum  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  1969  reform  act;  and 

Rein  In  the  oil  Industry  by  reducing  the 
yearly  depletion  allowance  from  22  to  15  per- 
cent, and  by  providing  that  costs  Incurred  In 
drilling  and  developing  an  oil  well  may  no 
longer  be  deducted  as  current  expenses — 
unless  the  hole  is  dry. 

The  Welfare  Reform  Bill  Is  almost  sure  to 
become  law  this  year.  It  has  the  blessing  of 
President  Nixon  and  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.. 
chairman  and  virtual  tax  czar  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

But  floor  amendments  like  Nelson's  usually 
are  defeated.  If  they  aren't  voted  down  In 
the  Senate,  they  generally  are  thrown  out  In 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee,  nor- 
mally dc«nlnated  by  Mills. 

Still,  supporters  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment predict  they'U  make  It  stick.  These 
senators  point  to  an  impressive  build-up  in 
demand  for  tax  reform  this  year. 

They  could  be  right.  People  are  de^Iy  dis- 
turbed when  they  learn,  for  example,  that 
1,338  Americans  who  had  Incomes  of  $50,000 
or  more  paid  no  federal  Income  taxes  In  1970. 

In  the  April  28  Washington  Star,  column- 
ist Milton  Vlorst  reminded  readers  that  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  fell  largely  from  the 
weight  of  an  inequitable  tax  system.  "I  think 
It  Is  time  for  a  thorough  examination  of  our 
own,"  he  concluded. 

Vote-conscious  presidential  aspirants  and 
other  influential  people  are  thinking,  listen- 
ing. Maybe  they  picture  angry  taxpayers 
marching  on  Washington.  Perhaps  they  hear 
those  footsteps  coming. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1309 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Tun- 
net,  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill 
(S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations  for 
certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FEDERAL   CORRECmONS   REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1210 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Montoya  and 
Brock,  I  submit  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  3185,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1210 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Corrections  Reorganization  Act". 

(b)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  reorganization  of  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  dealing  with  parole,  probation, 
and  other  activities  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  Federal  offenders  Is  necessary  to  insure  a 
unifled  and  coordinated  approctch  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  such  offenders  and  the  protec- 
tion of  society. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  formulating  coordinated  Federal  cor- 
rections policies  with  regard  to  prison  con- 
struction, the  appointment  and  training  of 


corrections  personnel,  pretrial  and  posttrial 
release  programs,  alternatives  to  incarcera- 
tion, the  establishment  of  a  national  clear- 
ing house  and  study  center  for  corrections, 
and  other  such  activities. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  in 
recommending  standards  and  giildellnes  to 
States  for  the  operation  of  programs  concern- 
ing State  correctional  facilities,  and  the 
treatment  of  State  offenders. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CORRECmONS  ADVIS- 
ORY COUNCIL  ESTABLISHMENT:  COM- 
POSITION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Federal  Corrections  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Council")  which  shaU  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing members — 

(1)  two  members  who  shall  be  former  In- 
mates of  Federal  Correction  Institutions; 

(2)  two  members  who  shall  be  criminolo- 
gists; 

(3)  one  member  who  shall  be  an  attor- 
ney; 

(4)  one  member  who  shall  be  a  former  or 
retired  judge  of  a  Federal  court; 

(5)  two  members  who  shall  be  Involved  In 
law  enforcement; 

(6)  two  members  who  shall  be  sociologists; 

(7)  two  members  who  shaU  be  psycholo- 
gists; 

(8)  one  member  who  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  and  Interest 
In  the  field  of  corrections; 

(9)  one  member  representing  the  com- 
munications media; 

(10)  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  (ex  officio  member); 

(11)  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (ex  officio  mem- 
ber): 

(12)  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
(ex  officio  member); 

(13)  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (ex  officio  member),  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  (Thief  Justice  of  the  United 
States; 

(14)  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (ex  officio  member); 

(15)  Secretary  of  Labor  (ex  officio  mem- 
ber); 

(16)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget   (ex  officio  member); 

(17)  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Of- 
fender Disposition  Board  (ex  officio  mem- 
ber);  and 

(18)  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  Offender  Disposition 
Board  (ex  officio  member). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  elect,  from  among 
its  members,  one  member  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. The  Council  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  Director  (who  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  Coimcll)  and  such  other  staff  personnel 
as  It  deems  necessary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  designated 
In  clauses  (1)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  five  years,  except 
that  of  such  members  first  appointed,  two 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  two  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  two  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  three  years,  two  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  one  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  such  appointments  are 
made.  Members  shaU  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. 

(d)  (1)  Members  of  the  Council  designated 
In  clauses  (l)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  on  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  of 
the  Council,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses   reasonably   incurred   In 
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the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  (Joim- 

cU.  _, 

(2)  Members  of  the  Council  serving  ex 
officio  shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Ooun- 
cU  without  additional  compensation,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall 
be  called  by  the  Attorney  Cteneral  of  the 
United  States. 

FUBPOSE    OF    COUNCIL 

Sec  102.  It  ShaU  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  to  exercise  an  Investigative  and  ad- 
visory role  In  the  oversight  and  direction  of 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  cor- 
rections systems; 

(2)  to  recommend  standards  and  guide- 
lines for  States  to  meet  before  being  eligible 
to  receive  grants  under  any  Federal  program 
Involvmg  State  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rection agencies.  Including  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  their  criminal  justice  systems  along 
the  lines  set  forth  in  titles  n  and  in  of  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  study, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  Information 
in  the  field  of  corrections. 

ruNcnoNS  o»  cottncil 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Council  shall  recommend 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  Instru- 
mentalities and  officers,  guidelines,  and 
standards  for — 

(1)  the  training  and  ^polntment  of  cor- 
rectional employees  within  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  system; 

(2)  the  design  of  the  physical  plan  and  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  prisons  and  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia correctional  institutions; 

(3)  the  cq>eratlons  of  all  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  correctional  Institutions; 

(4)  pretrial  and  posttrial  release  programs; 

(5)  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons; 
and 

(6)  States  to  meet  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  grants  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  or  any  other  Federal  instru- 
mentality when  such  grant  has  a  substantial 
relationship  to  corrections,  pretrial  release, 
posttrial  release,  or  alternatives  to  In- 
carcreratlon. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  establish  an  Infor- 
mation and  study  center  for — 

(1)  the  collection,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semination to  appropriate  Federal,  State,  or 
private  organizations  of  Information  relating 
to  corrections  and  corrections  reform; 

(2)  the  training  of  personnel  In  the  field 
of  Federal  and  State  corrections.  Including 
parole  and  probation  personnel; 

(3)  conducting  seminars  for  attorneys, 
judges,  administrators.  Federal  and  State 
correctional  officials,  ex-offenders,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  correctional  system; 

(4)  the  study,  analysis,  and  encourage- 
ment of  plans  and  projects  relating  to  cor- 
rections submitted  or  recommended  by  pri- 
vate organizations; 

(5)  the  development  of  plans  which,  If 
adopted,  would  reorganize  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  corrections  systems  In  a 
manner  which,  within  the  five-year  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  would  give  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  courts  maximum  flexibility  In  de- 
ciding upon  the  disposition  and  treatment 
of  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  offend- 
ers, and  which  wo\ild  give  the  district  court 
disposition  boards.  District  of  Columbia  Dis- 
position Board,  and  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  prison  authorities  maximum  flex- 
ibility with  respect  to  disposition  and  treat- 
ment; and 

(6)  the  study  of  plans  and  petitions  from 
Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  prisoners 
and  ex-offenders. 


(c)  The  CJoimcU  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
gress (through  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Appropriations,  and  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^resent- 
atlves)  a  public  report  which  shall — 

(1)  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  the  field  of 
corrections; 

(2)  review  and  assess  other  programs  In 
the  field  of  corrections  which  are  unique  or 
otherwise  of  national  significance; 

(3)  recommend  legislative  action  to  the 
Congress,  and  recommend  to  the  President 
and  the  Chief  Justice  administrative  actions 
which  could  be  taken  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches,  to  Improve  the  system  of 
corrections; 

(4)  comment  specifically  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  of  the  so- 
called  Wlckersham  Commission  (the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Law  Observance  and 
Enforcement — 1931),  and  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice— "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society";  and 

(6)  comment  specifically  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  establish  academies  for 
correctional  officers  training  on  either  a  na- 
tional or  regional  basis. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  fimctlons  under 
this  Act,  the  Ctouncll  shall  Insure  the  co- 
ordination and  Integration  of  policies  and 
programs  respecting  the  disposition,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  offenders  on  the 
Federal  and  State  levels. 

(e)  The  CouncU  shall  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  funding  requests  for  all  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  instrumental- 
ities which  participate  In  or  contribute  to  the 
areas  of  correction  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders,  and  shall,  upon  request,  be  avaU- 
able  to  advise  the  Congress  on  matters  In- 
volving the  allocation  of  Federal  resources  In 
such  areas. 

(f )  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Council  shall  not  affect  its  powers  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

(g)  The  Council  may  establish  such  tem- 
porary task  forces  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

(h)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  for  goods 
or  services,  with  public  or  private  profit  or- 
ganizations, to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  and  functions  under  this  Act. 
TITLE  n— ^FEDERAL   CnWJUIT  OPT'ENDEB 
DISPOSITION     BOARD;     DISTRICT     OP 
COLUMBIA    COURT    OF    APPEALS    OF- 
FENDER DISPOSITION  BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   FEDERAL   CIBCUIT   OFFENDD 
DISPOSITION  BOABO;   COMPOSITION 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Federal  Circuit  Offender  Disposition 
Board  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Circuit 
Board") ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  appomted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  repre- 
sent diverse  backgrounds,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  fields  of  correction,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  sociology,  law.  medicine,  educa- 
tion, and  vocational  training.  Such  members 
shaU  serve  for  terms  of  ten  years,  except  that. 
of  the  members  first  appointed,  three  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  three  Shall 
serve  for  terms  of  five  years,  three  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  eight  years,  and  two  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  ten  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
Each  member  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  to  represent  a  specific  judicial  cir- 
cuit. The  Attorney  General  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Circuit  Board  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Circuit  Board  shall  elect,  from 
among  its  members,  one  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall  represent  the 
Circuit  Board  on  the  OouncU.  The  Circuit 


Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  employees  as  it  deter< 
mines  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  as  established  In  6  USC  6314, 
relating  to  Level  m  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, except  that  the  Chairman  shall  reoelTe 
compensation  as  established  In  5  USC  6313, 
relative  to  level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  reasonably  In- 
c\irred  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Board. 

(d)  The  (Xrcult  Board  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
goods  or  services,  with  public  or  private  prof- 
It  organizations,  to  assist  it  In  carrying  out 
Its  duties  and  functions  \mder  this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  CIBCUIT  BOABO 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Circuit  Board  to  formulate,  promulgate,  and 
oversee  a  national  policy  on  the  treatment 
of  offenders  xmder  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  a 
charge  of  having  violated  any  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  In  carrying  out  such  func- 
tion, the  Circuit  Board  shaU,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  establish  and  recommend  sentencing 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  United 
States  courts,  and  provide  periodic  review 
thereof; 

(2)  establish  guidelines  and  standards  for 
United  States  coxirts  In  pretrial  release,  pro- 
bation, parole,  or  other  forms  of  release  of 
Individuals  charged  with  an  offense  or  of 
offenders; 

(3)  hear  appeals  by  offenders  denied  parole 
on  the  sole  ground  that  a  District  Board  de- 
viated from  the  established  national  guide- 
lines and  standards  established  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  this  section; 

(4)  assist  and  advise  the  Council  In  deter- 
mining overall  Federal  correction  policy; 

(5)  assign  to  each  member  of  the  Board  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  direction  and 
operation  of  the  various  District  Boards  wlth> 
In  the  circuit  which  such  member  represents; 
and 

(6)  assign  each  member  of  the  Board  the 
responsibility  of  notifying  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  any  vacancy  on  the 
various  District  Boards  within  the  circuit 
which  such  member  represents. 

EEPOBT8 

Sec.  203.  The  Board  shall,  not  less  than 
annually,  make  a  written  report  to  the  At- 
torney General  concerning  the  carrying  out 
of  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COURT  OF  APPEALS  OFFENDER  DISPOSITION 
board;  COMPOSITION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Offender  Disposition  Board,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shaU 
represent  diverse  backgrounds.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  fields  of  correction, 
psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology,  law,  medi- 
cine, education,  and  vocational  training. 
Such  members  shall  serve  for  terms  of  ten 
years,  except  that,  of  the  members  first 
appointed,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  and  two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  ten 
years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  such 
Board  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  District  of  CJolumbla  Court  of 
Appeals  Offender  Disposition  Board  shall 
elect,  from  among  Its  members,  one  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  (Thalrman.  The  Chairman 
shall  represent  the  Botu'd  on  the  Council. 
The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
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the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  It 
determines  necessairy  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  on  which  they  are  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
goods  or  services,  with  public  or  private  prof- 
It  organizations,  to  assist  It  in  carrying  out 
Its  duties  and  functions  under  this  Act. 

ruNcnoNS  of  district  or  Columbia  cotjht  of 

APPEALS  offender   DISPOSITION  BOARD 

Sec.  205.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  Of- 
fender Disposition  Board  to  formulate,  pro- 
mulgate, and  oversee  a  uniform  policy  on 
the  treatment  of  offenders  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  basis  of  a'  charge  of  having 
violated  any  of  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  carrying  out  such  function,  the 
Board  shall,  among  other  things — 

(1)  establish  and  recommend  sentencing 
guidelines  and  standards  for  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  provide  pe- 
riodic review  thereof; 

(2)  establish  guidelines  emd  standards  for 
such  courts  in  pretrial  release,  probation, 
parole,  or  other  forms  of  release  of  individ- 
uals charged  with  an  offense  or  of  offenders; 

( 3 )  hear  appeals  by  offenders  denied  parole 
on  the  sole  ground  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  (established  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act)  deviated  from  the 
established  guidelines  and  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  this  section; 

(4)  assist  and  advise  the  Coimcil  In  deter- 
mining overall  District  of  Columbia  correc- 
tion policy; 

(5)  assign  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  Offender  Disposi- 
tion Board  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  direction  and  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board;  and 

(6)  assign  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  Offender  Disposi- 
tion Board  the  responsibility  of  notifying  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee  of  any  vacancy 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Board. 

REPORTS 

Sec  206.  The  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  Offender  Disposition  Board  shall, 
not  less  than  annually,  make  a  written  re- 
port to  the  Attorney  General  concerning  the 
carrying  out  of  its  functions  and  duties  under 
this  Act. 

TITLE  III — DISTRICT  COURT  OFFENDER 
DISPOSITION  BOARDS;  SUPERIOR 
COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA   OFFENDER    DISPOSITION    BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF- 
rENDER     DISPOSITION     BOARD;     COMPOSITION 

Sec.  301.  (a»  There  is  hereby  established  In 
each  Judicial  district  a  District  Court  Of- 
fender Disposition  Board  (referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  "District  Board") ,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  representing  diverse  back- 
groimds.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
fields  of  correction,  psychiatry,  psychology, 
sociology,  law,  medicine,  education,  and  voca- 
tional training.  Such  members  shall  serve 
terms  of  six  years,  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  The  Board  shall  elect,  from 
among  Its  members  one  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  It 
determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  each  District 
Board. 


(b)  Each  member  of  a  District  Board  shall 
be   compensated    In    an   amount   equal    to 

$ per  annimi,  and  shall  be  entitled 

to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  Board. 

(c)  Each  District  Board  may  establish  such 
units  as  It  determines  necessary,  which  may 
Include  an  investigation  unit,  a  pretrial 
evaluation  unit,  a  presentence  unit,  a  youth- 
ful offender  imlt,  and  a  narcotics  and  alco- 
hol unit.  Each  unit  shall  consist  of  such 
members  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board.  Each  unit,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  employees  as 
It  determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 

(d)  Immediately  following  the  arraignment 
of  a  person  charged  with  a  Federal  offense, 
the  case  shall  be  assigned  to  the  District 
Board,  which  shall — 

(1)  Investigate  the  defendant's  back- 
ground, family  ties,  relationship  with  the 
community,  employment  history,  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  alleged  of- 
fense, and  other  information  which  it  deems 
pertinent,  and  make  such  Information  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  Judicial  officer  or 
court,  along  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
the  setting  of  ball; 

(2)  recommend  to  the  appropriate  Ju- 
dicial officer  or  court.  If  indicated,  mental 
observation,  or  medical  observation  for  prob- 
lems such  as  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
other  mental  or  physical  disabilities;  and 

(3)  submit,  within  thirty  days  of  arraign- 
ment, a  written  report  to  the  counsel  of 
record  for  such  defendant,  and  the  office  of 
the  United  States  attorney  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  case. 

(e)  The  reports  shall  set  forth  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  District  Board,  in- 
cluding its  conclusions  as  to  any  physical, 
mental,  social,  economic,  or  other  problems  of 
the  defendant  and  shall  recommend  whether 
and  what  type  of  diversion  of  the  defendant 
from  the  criminal  Justice  system  of  prosecu- 
tion is  desirable.  The  report  shall  be  made 
part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  defend- 
ant's case. 

(f)  The  report  shall  be  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion between  the  United  States  attorney 
and  counsel  of  record  for  the  defendant  at 
a  formal  precharge  conference,  during  which 
the  report  and  alternatives  to  prosecution 
shall  be  considered.  If  the  United  States  at- 
torney and  counsel  for  the  defendant  agree 
that  diversion  of  the  defendant  from  the 
criminal  prosecution  system  would  be  desir- 
able, and  an  appropriate  authorized  diversion 
program  exists,  then  the  charges  against  the 
defendant  shall  be  suspended  for  up  to  twelve 
calendar  months,  subject  to  the  defendant 
agreeing  to  participate  In  that  program.  The 
Board  shall  file  with  the  court  a  statement  of 
the  date  the  defendant  has  commenced  par- 
ticipation In  the  program.  The  United  States 
attorney  shall  make  periodic  reviews  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  defendant  while  participating 
In  the  program.  If  the  United  States  attor- 
ney is  not  satisfied  with  the  defendant's 
progress,  he  may  resume  prosecution  of  the 
charges  by  filing,  within  one  year  after  the 
defendant  commenced  participation  In  the 
program,  a  statement  of  intention  to  resume 
prosecution,  which  shall  Include  the  reasons 
for  resumption  of  prosecution.  If  the  United 
States  attorney  does  not  file  a  timely  state- 
ment of  intention  to  resume  prosecution  of 
the  charges  against  the  defendant,  the 
charges  shall  be  permanently  dismissed.  The 
statement  of  intention  by  the  United  States 
attorney  to  resume  prosecution  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  case. 

(g)  If  a  defendant  is  prosecuted  for,  and 
convicted  of,  a  Federal  offense,  the  court  shall 
refer  the  record  of  the  case  to  the  appropriate 
District  Board  for  review  and  consideration 
prior  to  sentencing.  The  Board  shall  examine 


and  review  the  record,  the  pretrial  evaluation 
report  and  other  pertinent  Information  con- 
cerning the  case,  Including  the  recommenda- 
tions of  counsel  for  the  defendant.  Within 
thirty  days  after  receiving  the  record,  the 
Board  shall  file  a  written  report  with  the 
court,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  the 
United  States  attorney.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude : 

(1)  the  sentence  recommended  by  the 
Board,  which  may  be  a  suspended  sentence, 
probation,  Imprisonment,  or  any  alternative 
authorized  by  law  to  imprisonment; 

(2)  the  reasons  for  the  sentence  recom- 
mended; and 

(3)  If  imprisonment  Is  recommended — 

(A)  the  reason  Imprisonment  Is  recom- 
mended (such  as  for  reasons  of  punishment, 
deterrence  or  rehabilitation)  and  what  al- 
ternatives were  considered  as  inapplicable, 
and  the  reasons  therefor; 

(B)  the  term  of  Imprisonment  recom- 
mended and  the  Institution  or  facility  in 
which  the  imprisonment  is  recommended 
to  be  carried  out;  and 

(C)  the  goals  for  the  offender  to  attain, 
while  so  Imprisoned  which,  when  attained, 
should  entitle  him  to  parole,  but  the  goals 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  revised  by  the 
District  Board. 

(h)  If  the  court  determines  not  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  District  Board, 
it  shall  so  state  In  writing  along  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  its  sentence. 

(1)  The  District  Board  shall  carry  out,  with 
respect  to  a  defendant  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced, the  functions  relating  to  probation, 
parole,  or  other  form  of  release  (as  the  case 
may  be)  transferred  to  the  Board  pursuant 
to  section  401(a)  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out 
those  functions,  the  District  Board  shall  hold 
an  annual  hearing  with  respect  to  each  of- 
fender who  has  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. In  the  hearing,  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion concerning  the  offender  shall  be  reviewed 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  progress  of 
the  offender  In  attaining  the  goals  estab- 
lished for  him  by  the  District  Board.  At  the 
hearing  the  offender  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel,  to  submit  evi- 
dence, and  to  cross  examine  witnesses.  With- 
in fourteen  days  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing,  the  Board  shall  make  its  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  offender 
should  be  released  on  parole  or  other  au- 
thorized alternative  action  taken.  A  deter- 
mination by  the  Board  to  authorize  release 
on  parole  of  an  offender  eligible  for  parole 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  parole.  If  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  an  offender  who  is  not  eligible 
for  parole  should  be  released  on  parole,  it 
shall  recommend  to  the  appropriate  court 
that  the  sentence  of  the  offender  be  reduced 
so  that  the  offender  may  be  so  released,  or 
that  an  authorized  alternative  disposition 
be  made.  Within  fourteen  days  after  the  de- 
termination, the  District  Board  shall  submit 
to  the  offender  and  to  the  appropriate  court 
a  written  report  containing  the  decision  of 
the  Board  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Including 
the  views  of  the  Board  vrtth  respect  to  the 
goals  the  offender  has  attained  and  the  goals 
he  has  not  yet  attained. 

(J)  A  quorum  for  any  hearing  held  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (1)  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  members  of  the  District  Board. 

(k)  The  decision  of  the  District  Board 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Board  by  the 
offender  affected  by  the  decision  solely  on 
the  basis  that  the  District  Board,  In  conduct- 
ing the  hearing,  failed  to  follow  the  standards 
and  guidelines  established  by  the  Circuit 
Board  pursuant  to  section  202(2)  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
abridging  the  right  of  an  offender  to  appeal 
a  sentence  to  the  Federal  courts. 

The  District  Boards  are  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
goods  or  services,  with  public  or  private 
profit  organizations  to  assist  them  In  carry- 
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Ing  out  Its  duties  and  functions  tinder  this 
Act. 

CSTABUSHUENT  OF  SUPERIOR  COtniT  OF  DIS- 
trict of  columbia  offender  oispobttion 
board;  composition 

Sic.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Offender 
Disposition  Board  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
the  "District  of  Columbia  Board"),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  representing  di- 
verse backgrounds.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  fields  of  correction,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  sociology,  law,  medicine,  educa- 
tion, and  vocational  training.  Such  members 
shall  serve  terms  of  six  years,  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Board  shall  elect,  from  among  its 
members,  one  member  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. The  Board  may  appoint  and  fljc  the 
compensation  of  such  employees  as  It  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board   shall   be   compensated   In 

an  amount  equal  to  $ per  annum,  and 

shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Board. 

(c)  Such  Board  may  establish  such  units 
as  it  determines  necessary,  which  may  In- 
clude an  Investigation  unit,  a  pretrial  evalu- 
ation unit,  a  presentence  unit,  a  youthful 
offender  unit,  and  a  narcotics  and  alcohol 
unit.  Each  imlt  shall  consist  of  such  mem- 
bers as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 
Each  unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  employees  as  It  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

(d)  Immediately  following  the  arraign- 
ment of  a  person  charged  with  an  offense  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  case  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board,  which  shall — 

(1)  investigate  the  defendant's  back- 
ground, family  ties,  relationship  with  the 
community,  employment  history,  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  alleged  of- 
fense, and  other  Information  which  It  deems 
pertinent,  and  shall  make  such  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  appropriate  Judicial 
officer  or  court,  along  with  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  setting  of  ball; 

(2)  recommend,  to  the  appropriate  Judi- 
cial officer  or  court.  If  indicated,  mental 
observation,  or  medical  observation  for 
problems  such  as  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, or  other  mental  or  physical  disabilities; 
and 

(3)  submit,  within  thirty  days  of  arraign- 
ment, a  written  report  to  the  counsel  of 
ment,  a  written  report  to  the  counsel 
of  record  for  such  defendant,  and  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  case. 

(e)  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Board,  Including  Its 
conclusions  as  to  any  physical,  mental,  social, 
economic,  or  other  problems  of  the  defendant 
and  shall  recommend  whether  and  what  type 
of  diversion  of  the  defendant  from  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  of  prosecution  Is  desir- 
able. The  report  shall  be  made  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  the  defendant's  case. 

(f)  The  report  shall  be  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion between  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  counsel  of  record  for  the  de- 
fendant at  a  formal  precharge  conference, 
during  which  the  report  and  alternatives  to 
prosecution  shall  be  considered.  If  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government  and  counsel  for 
the  defendant  agree  that  diversion  of  the 
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defendant  from  the  criminal  prosecution 
system  would  be  desirable,  and  an  appropri- 
ate authorized  diversion  program  exists,  then 
the  charges  against  the  defendant  shall  be 
suspended  for  up  to  twelve  calendar  months, 
subject  to  the  defendant  agreeing  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  program.  The  Board  shall  file 
with  the  court  a  statement  of  the  date  the 
defendant  has  commenced  participation  in 
the  program.  Tlie  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment shall  make  periodic  reviews  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  defendant  while  participating 
In  the  program.  If  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  satisfied  with  the  defendant's 
progress,  he  may  resume  prosecution  of  the 
charges  by  filing,  within  one  year  after  the 
defendant  commenced  participation  in  the 
program,  a  statement  of  intention  to  resume 
prosecution,  which  shall  Include  the  reasons 
for  resumption  of  prosecution.  If  the  attorney 
for  the  Government  does  not  file  a  timely 
statement  of  Intention  to  resume  prosecution 
of  the  charges  against  the  defendant,  the 
charges  shall  be  permanently  dismissed.  The 
statement  of  intention  by  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  to  resume  prosecution  shall 
be  Included  In  the  record  of  the  case. 

(g)  If  a  defendant  Is  prosecuted  for,  and 
convicted  of,  an  offense  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  court  shall  refer  the  record  of 
the  case  to  the  appropriate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  for  review  and  consideration 
prior  to  sentencing.  The  Board  shall  examine 
and  review  the  record,  the  pretrial  evalua- 
tion report  and  other  pertinent  Information 
concerning  the  case,  including  the  recom- 
mendations of  counsel  for  the  defendant. 
Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  the  record, 
the  Board  shall  file  a  written  report  with  the 
court,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and 
the  attorney  for  the  Government.  Such  re- 
port shall  include — 

(1)  the  sentence  recommended  by  the 
Board,  which  may  be  a  suspended  sentence, 
probation,  imprisonment,  or  any  alternative 
authorized  by  law  to  Imprisonment; 

(2)  the  reasons  for  the  sentence  recom- 
mended; and 

<3)  if  imprisonment  is  recommended — 

(A)  the  reason  imprisonment  is  recom- 
mended (such  as  for  reasons  of  punishment, 
deterrence  or  rehabilitation)  and  what  al- 
ternatives were  considered  as  Inapplicable, 
and  the  reasons  therefor; 

(B)  the  term  of  imprisonment  recom- 
mended and  the  institution  or  facility  in 
which  the  imprisonment  is  recommended  to 
be  carried  out;  and 

(C)  the  goals  for  the  offender  to  attain 
while  so  Imprisoned  which,  when  attained, 
should  entitle  him  to  parole,  but  the  goals 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  revised  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board. 

(h)  If  the  court  determines  not  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board,  it  shall  so  state  in  writing 
along  with  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  its  sentence. 

(1)  The  District  of  Columbia  Board  shall 
carry  out  the  fiuictions  transferred  to  the 
Board  pursuant  to  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act. 
In  carrying  out  those  functions,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  shall  hold  an  annual  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  each  offender  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  Imprisonment.  In  the  hear- 
ing, all  pertinent  information  concerning  the 
offender  shall  be  reviewed  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  progress  of  the  offender  in  at- 
taining the  goals  established  for  him  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board.  At  the  hearing 
the  offender  shall  have  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  to  submit  evidence,  and  to 
cross  examine  witnesses.  Within  fourteen 
days  following  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  Board  shall  make  Its  determination  as  to 
whether  the  offender  should  be  released  on 
parole  or  other  authorized  alternative  action 
taken.  A  determintlon  by  the  Board  to  au- 
thorize release  on  parole  of  an  offender  eli- 
gible for  parole  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 


statement  of  the  conditions  of  parole.  If  the 
Board  determines  that  an  offender  who  is 
not  eligible  for  parole  should  be  released  on 
parole,  it  shall  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
court  that  the  sentence  of  the  offender  be  re- 
duced so  that  the  offender  may  be  so  re- 
leased, or  that  an  authorized  alternative  dis- 
position be  made.  Within  fourteen  days  after 
the  determination,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  shall  submit  to  the  offender  and  to  the 
appropriate  court  a  written  report  containing 
the  decision  of  the  Board  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Including  the  views  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  the  goals  the  offender  has  at- 
tained and  the  goals  he  has  not  yet  attamed. 
(J)  A  quorum  for  any  hearing  held  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (1)  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board. 

(k)  The  decision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  may  be  appealed  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  Offend- 
er Disposition  Board  by  the  offender  affected 
by  the  decision  solely  on  the  basis  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board,  in  conducting 
the  hearing,  failed  to  follow  the  standards 
and  guidelines  established  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  Offender  Dispo- 
sition Board  piursuant  to  section  205(2)  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  abridging  the  right  of  an  of- 
fender to  appeal  a  sentence  to  the  appropri- 
ate courts. 

(1)  The  District  of  Columbia  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements for  goods  or  services,  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  assist  It 
in  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  functions  un- 
der this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 
parole:  probation 
Sec.  401.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  District  Boards  established  by  this 
Act  all  functions  which  were  carried  out  im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section — 

(1)  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Parole; 

(2)  by  any  United  States  court  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  pro- 
bation officers; 

(3)  by  the  Attorney  General  relating  to 
the  prescribing  of  duties  of  probation  offi- 
cers; and 

(4)  by  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tion Office  of  the  United  States  Court  re- 
lating to  probation  officers  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  probation  system  in  the  United 
States  courts. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  established  by 
this  Act  all  functions  which  were  carried 
out  Immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section — 

(1)  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Parole; 

(2)  by  any  District  of  Columbia  court  re- 
lating to  the  appointment  and  supervision 
of  probation  officers; 

(3)  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball 
Agency;  and 

(4)  by  the  Offender  Rehabilitation  Service 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Defender 
Service. 

MiaCELLANXOUS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  by  this  title  and  exerslsed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  reference 
in  any  other  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia law.  rule,  or  regulation  to  any  Federal  or 
District  of  Coliunbia  instmmentallty  or  offi- 
cer from  which  or  whose  functions  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  Instrumentality  or  officer  In  which  or 
whom  truch  function  is  vested  by  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  District  Board  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  to  which  such  functions  were 
so  transferred  shall  have  the  same  authority 
as  that  vested  in  the  officer  exercising  such 
function  immediately  preceding  its  transfer 
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and  such  offlcer'8  actions  In  exercising  audi 
functions  shall  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  when  exercised  by  such  officer  having 
such  function  prior  to  Its  transfer  by  this 
title. 

(c)  All  personnel  (other  than  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Parole  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Parole) ,  assets,  liabilities, 
property  and  records  as  are  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held  or  used 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  by  this  title  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  District  Boards  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  In  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent  as  the  said  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  personnel  shall  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions. 

(d)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act,  the  United  States  Board 
of  Parole,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Parole,  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency 
and  the  Offender  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Defender 
Service  shall  lapse. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "func- 
tion" includes  powers  and  duties. 

EFFECTIVS   DATE 

Sec.  403.  Sections  102,  103,  202.  205,  sub- 
sections (d),  (e).  (f),  (g),  (h).  (1).  (J),  and 
(k)  of  section  301,  subsections  (d).  (e),  (f), 
(g).  (h),  (1),  (])  and  (k)  of  section  302  and 
sections  401  and  402  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  one-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  All  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

DETWrnON 

Sec.  404.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Guam. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  all  moneys  received 
by  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  fines,  penalties,  for- 
feitures and  otherwise  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury.  Such  moneys  received  from 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  Federal  Circuit  Of- 
fender Disposition  Board,  and  such  moneys 
so  received  from  the  coiuts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
Offender  Disposition  Board.  All  such  moneys 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
addition  to  those  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

MISCELLANEOtrS 

Sec.  406.  In  the  administration  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Contr<H  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  each  State  shall  receive 

only  per  centum  of  the  grants  in  any 

fiscal  year  commencing  after  June  30,  1973, 
to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  if 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  such 
State  has  failed  to  reorganize  its  criminal 
Justice  system  in  a  manner  comparable  to 
that  provided  for  the  Federal  criminal  Justice 
system  by  titles  n  and  m  of  this  Act.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  specific  grant  programs  will 
be  reduced  in  any  fiscal  year  for  any  State 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

ADDITIONAL  CX)6PONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDIKXMT  NO.   11*1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator      from      Pennsylvania       (Mr. 


ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  1191  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  1202  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (8.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  BOTH  BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  PEARL  S.  BUCK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Miss  Pearl 
S.  Buck  will  celebrate  her  80th  birth- 
day next  month. 

Bom  in  Hillsboro,  W.  Va.,  on  June  26, 
1892.  the  daughter  of  southern  Pres- 
byterian missionaries.  Pearl  S.  Buck  has 
become  a  legend  in  her  own  lifetime. 

Educated  in  China  by  her  English- 
speaking  mother  and  a  Chinese  tutor 
who  was  a  Confucian  scholar,  Miss  Buck 
returned  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  17  to  attend  Randolph-Macon  College 
from  which  she  was  graduated  4  years 
later. 

Miss  Buck's  scholarly  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  history  of  China  provided  her 
with  a  deep  imderstandlng  of,  and  ap- 
preciation for  Chinese  culture  and  phi- 
losophy. This  unique  background,  com- 
bined with  a  superb  writing  talent,  en- 
abled Pearl  Buck  to  recreate  for  the 
Western  World  the  essence  of  the  East. 

Her  first  published  novel,  "East  Wind, 
West  Wind,"  was  followed  by  the  epic 
portrayal  of  Chinese  farm  life  In  "The 
Good  Earth,"  which  brought  worldwide 
recognition  to  Pearl  S.  Buck  as  a  writer. 
As  the  modem  world's  most  translated 
author,  she  has  been  described  by  the 
National  Book  Committee,  in  1972,  as 
"America's  first  literary  ambassador." 

Pearl  Buck,  the  only  American  woman 
to  have  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature, has  also  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
the  William  Dean  Howells  Medal,  and 
hundreds  of  other  distinguished  awards 
for  literature  and  her  himianistic  ac- 
complishments. 

On  December  11,  1938,  In  her  accept- 
ance speech  for  the  Nobel  Prize,  Miss 
Buck  portrayed  the  history  of  the  Chi- 
nese novel  which  had  shaped  her  efforts 
in  writing. 

In  1941,  mindful  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Chinese  people  in  World  War  U,  and 
looking  beyond  China,  she  started  the 
East  and  West  Association,  devoted  to 
the  mutual  understanding  of  all  people. 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  Pearl  Buck  be- 
came a  prime  mover  in  the  formation  of 
parents  groups  throughout  the  world  to 
encoiu-age  these  parents  to  recognize  the 
problems  of  their  children  and  accept 
responsibility  for  them.  In  order  to  ef- 
fectively help  in  research,  she  contrib- 
uted generously  to  enable  the  continu- 
ation of  scientific  studies  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation. 


In  1949,  alarmed  over  the  unwilling- 
ness of  adoption  agencies  to  place  chil- 
dren of  mixed  racial  background  in 
adoptive  homes,  she  founded  Welcome 
House,  Inc.,  in  Doylestown,  Pa.  Now,  23 
years  later,  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  in  the  field  of 
adoption  of  hard-to-place  children. 

In  recognition  of  the  generous  con- 
tributions she  has  made  to  the  children 
of  the  world  and  to  the  understanding  of 
the  East,  I  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwehcer)  and  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
gratulating Pearl  S.  Buck. 


TRANSPO  72 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
Transpo  72  is  open  and  before  it  closes 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  1  million 
persons  will  have  visited  Dulles  Airport 
to  view  this  look  at  transportation  today 
and  in  the  future. 

The  problem  of  moving  1  million  per- 
sons Into  and  out  of  Transpo  72  is  going 
to  be  monumental.  Security  problems  will 
be  enormous. 

The  man  who  will  be  responsible  to 
see  that  security  is  maintained,  the  man 
who  win  direct  an  augmented  force  of 
nearly  600  men  during  Transpo  72  is 
Chief  Philip  A.  Houihan,  who  comes 
from  Dover,  N.H.  If  anyone  can  taAndle 
this  tremendous  Job,  I  know  Phil  Houi- 
han is  the  one. 

Chief  Phil  started  as  a  newsboy  in 
Dover,  NJI.  selling  Foster's  Daily  Demo- 
crat on  the  street  comer.  By  a  lot  of 
hard  work  he  put  himself  through  school, 
served  In  the  Navy  during  World  War  II, 
came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  joined 
the  police  force;  then,  19  years  ago 
transferred  to  the  Deptirtment  of  Trans- 
portation where  he  remained  since. 

When  Transpo  72  Is  not  located  at 
Dulles,  Chief  Phil  has  a  force  of  40  men 
at  his  command  to  take  care  of  lost  chil- 
dren, stolen  cars,  drug  smuggling,  and  in 
these  difficult  days,  hijacking.  He  has 
written  a  distingxiished  career  and  rates 
at  the  top  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials. 

I  know  New  Hampshire  is  proud  of 
this  great  son  of  theirs  and  I  know  that 
they  join  me  in  wishing  him  well  in  this 
difficult  task  that  I  know  if  anyone  can 
handle,  Chief  Phil  is  the  one. 

Mr.  President,  Foster's  Dally  Democrat, 
which  Chief  Phil  used  to  sell  on  the 
street  comers  in  his  youth  recently  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  about  him.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Foster's  DaUy  Democrat  (K.H.) . 
May  1,  1972] 

FORMEB    NeWSBOT  A  SECDBITT  CHIEr 

Washington,  D.C. — FOrty-flve  years  ago, 
young  Phil  Houihan  sold  the  Democrat  as 
a  newsboy  on  the  Lower  Square  in  Dover. 
Today  he  finds  himself  in  charge  of  40  law 
enforcement  officers  as  Chief  of  Seciurlty  Po- 
lice at  Diilles  International  Airport  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Chief  Houihan  said  on  the  telephone  re- 
cently, "I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Dover  and  went  to  school  there."  Although 
he  left  over  26  years  ago,  the  Chief  has  not 
lost  his  New  England  speech  mannerisms, 
which  are  mixed  with  traces  of  Pat  O'Brien, 
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since  he  is  of  Irish  descent.  He  Is  friendly  and 
loquacious,  used  to  handling  people. 

He  finds  his  Job  extremely  chaUenglng.  In 
talking  of  his  advancement  through  the  var- 
ious ranks  he  said  "I  want  to  teU  the  news- 
boys and  other  kids  there  in  Dover  that 
hard  work  Is  what  will  put  them  to  the  top." 
Houihan  related  how  he  went  to  college 
for  two  years  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  after  leav- 
ing Dover.  He  weathered  World  War  n  in  the 
O.S.  Navy,  moving  to  Washington  after  his 
discharge.  He  Joined  the  municipal  police 
there,  then  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  19  years  ago. 

In  the  Department,  he  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  Chief,  working  on  security  during 
the  terms  of  four  Presidents — ^Trtunan, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

His  Security  Police  at  Dulles  are  responsible 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  passengers  and 
guests  who  pass  within  the  confines  of  the 
airport.  Any  problems  that  crop  up,  and 
there  are  many  (lost  children,  sick  and  men- 
tally HI  people,  stolen  cars,  accidents,  drugs, 
abandoned  cars,  hijacked  airplanes) ,  are  han- 
dled smoothly  and  expertly  by  Chief  HoiU- 
ban  and  his  men. 

Transpo  72  wlU  be  heavily  occupying 
them  this  summer.  An  additional  600  men 
will  be  puUed  from  all  over  the  metropolitan 
area  to  assist  the  Chief  and  his  force  in 
whatever  way  is  needed. 

Houihan  has  botmdless  enthusiasm  for 
Transpo  72,  the  VS.  International  Trans- 
portation Kcpoeltlon,  which  Is  scheduled  at 
DuUee  from  Memorial  Day  Weekend  through 
June  4  of  this  year. 

It  will  occupy  some  360  acres  on  the  Dulles 
Airport  grounds  and  draw  an  estimated  one 
million  people.  The  actual  site  extends  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  along  the  westernmost  run- 
way. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  an  Interesting  trip 
for  your  famUy  this  summer,  you  might  In- 
deed consider  it.  More  than  600  Indoor  and 
outdoor  exhibits  are  being  prepared.  They 
will  feature  the  world's  latest  surface,  air, 
and  space  hardware  and  transportation  tech- 
nologies. Dally  surface  and  air  tech  demon- 
strations and  air  performances  by  famous 
acrobatic  and  specialty  teams  will  be  offered. 
Just  one  example  is  a  new  air  cushion 
rapid  transit  vehicle  capable  of  speeds  up  to 
300  miles  per  hour — on  a  one  inch  cushion  of 
air. 

The  Chief  concludes  "It  would  certainly 
be  fine  If  a  lot  of  people  In  the  Dover  area 
came  and  visited  us — it's  really  going  to  be 
something  to  see.  Tell  them  to  look  me  up 
when  they  arrive.  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  give  them 
the  red  carpet  treatment." 


PAT  LABOR  CONTRACTS;  NO  JOBS 
FOR  LABOR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  imion 
leaders  who  have  demanded  exorbitant 
wage  increases  and  restrictive  work  rules 
have  caused  inflaticoi  and  have  forced 
virtually  entire  Industries  to  flee  over- 
seas. 

Some  of  these  union  leaders  have 
started  to  realize  that  It  is  no  good  to 
have  fat  labor  contracts  but  no  jobs  for 
their  members. 

No  industry  operates  In  a  vacuum.  For 
every  action  In  our  economy,  there  Is  a 
reaction.  When  labor  costs  go  up,  prices 
increase,  Americans  pay  more  for  their 
goods,  and  American  products  are  no 
longer  competitive  In  certain  msu"kets. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  14 
published  an  excellent  editorial  stating 
that  although  tibere  are  Indications  that 
union  leaders  are  starting  to  realize  the 
problem,  the  majority  of  them  still  fail  to 
imderstand  fully  their  responsibilities. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Unions  Against  T^stsm  Membebs 

No  one  expects  the  AFL-CIO  to  sound  like 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
but  it  would  be  nice  If  the  federation  more 
often  could  see  where  union  members'  best 
interests  really  He. 

In  a  recent  "Memo  from  COPE,"  published 
by  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political 
Education,  the  first  article  tells  of  the 
troubles  of  workers  who  lose  Jobs  when  their 
employers  move  manufacturing  operations 
overseas  or  find  that  they  cannot  compete 
with  imports.  There  certainly  has  been  much 
painful  disclocfttlon,  but  COPE  doesn't  seem 
to  see  either  the  cause  or  the  cure. 

Reading  this  "Memo,"  as  well  as  most  of 
the  other  pronouncements  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  their  leaders,  you  might  think  that 
the  troubles  result  solely  from  a  diabolical 
plot  by  corporations  and  their  lackeys  in  fed- 
eral government.  American  b\i6lnessmen,  says 
COPE,  are  "sailing  off  to  foreign  nations  with 
their  technology,  sometimes  their  equipment, 
often  their  management  personnel,  and  lots 
of  American  Jobs" — with  the  help  of  favor- 
able federal  tax  and  tariff  rules. 

In  a  roundabout  way  the  labor  group  does 
appear  to  recognize  that  many  businessmen 
start  producing  goods  overseas  because  they 
can  no  longer  produce  them  here  and  remain 
competitive  in  either  foreign  or  domestic 
markets.  Labor's  "solution"  is  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill,  which  would  waU  off  much  of 
the  U.S.  market  as  the  exclusive  province  of 
U.S.  companies. 

COPE  has  the  chutzpah  to  caU  this  a 
tax-trade-consumer  bill,  although  its  in- 
evitable result  would  be  higher  prices  for 
many  of  the  goods  consumers  buy.  But  the 
measure  would  indeed  make  a  lot  of  Yankee 
businessmen  go  home;  many.  In  fact,  vrould 
go  right  out  of  business. 

Anyone  who  thinks  other  nations  would  sit 
still  for  Burke-Hartke  protectionism  is  a 
congenital  optimist.  Retaliation  would  be 
swift  and  extensive,  and  many  U.S.  firms 
would  lose  whatever  foreign  market  they 
still  have. 

A  lot  of  Amwlcan  firms  have  gone  over- 
seas partly  because  of  present  fcH«lgn  trade 
restrictions;  a  factory  in  France,  for  instance, 
may  be  essential  to  making  any  sales  in  the 
Common  Market.  U.S.  plants  abroad  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  sizable  share  of  America's 
exports,  since  they  often  use  U.S.-made  com- 
ponents— and  help  to  promote  some  products 
that  the  companies  make  only  in  America. 

Many  of  the  American  companies  operating 
overseas  could  no  longer  do  so  if  Burke- 
Hartke's  tax-tariff  penalties  are  ever  inflicted. 
As  such  companies  shut  up  shop  U.S.  exports 
would  drop,  along  with  the  Jobs  they  pro- 
vide. 

Real  solutions  to  the  trade  problems  will 
require  recognition  that  U.S.  businessmen 
arent  the  prime  movers  In  this  situation; 
they  have  been  pvUled  and  havUed  by  forces 
larg;ely  beyond  their  control. 

One  of  the  primary  causes  is  the  flxed-ex- 
change-rate  system  that  kept  the  dollar  over- 
valued and  thus  made  U.S.  exports  expensive 
and  U.S.  Imports  relatively  cheap.  Last  De- 
cember's exchange-rate  realignment  was  a 
help,  but  rates  could  get  out  of  Une  again. 

They  could  easily  do  so  if  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment doesnt  do  a  better  Job  of  control- 
ling its  finances  and  Instead  permits  infla- 
tion to  revive.  The  Inflation,  of  course,  has 
helped  to  push  up  the  union  wage  demands 
that  have  done  so  much  to  price  American 
goods  out  of  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


The  unions  get  awa/  with  the  wage  de- 
mands because  the  government  has  biillt 
their  power  to  excessive  size.  The  same  gov- 
ernment puts  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  busi- 
ness, a  burden  that  has  slowed  capital  in- 
vestment and,  thus  has  helped  foreign  na- 
tions to  begin  to  catch  up  with  the  U.S.  In 
technology. 

The  AFL-CIO's  tunnel  vision  becomes  all 
the  more  obvious  when  a  reader  flips  to  the 
back  page  of  this  "Memo  From  COPE." 
Spelled  out  there  is  an  argument  not  Ar  en- 
couraging business  investment,  and  tmis  In- 
creasing Jobs,  but  fOT  socking  the  corpora- 
tion with  higher  taxes. 

"There  is  no  simple  explanation  of  trade 
policy  and  problems,"  COPE  says,  quite  cor- 
rectly. Neither  is  It  easy  to  understand  why 
the  federation  is  so  determined  to  destroy 
union  members'  Jobs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  there  are  some  signs  of  h(^)e. 
Some  labor  leaders  appear  to  be  show- 
ing enUghtenment.  They  have  come  to 
understand  that  what  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  an  industry  is  also  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  individual  worker,  in  most 
cases.  As  evidence,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  May  15,  1972,  U.S.  Nevirs  &  World 
Report] 

Bt7iLDiNG  Workers  Warned:  Don't  Price 
Selves  Out  of  Jobs 

Work  harder,  end  "feather-bedding,"  take 
smaller  pay  boosts.  That's  the  advice  workers 
axe  getting  from  both  a  \mlon  chief  and  an 
employer. 

Just  beginning  to  get  attention  in  the  con- 
struction Industry:  A  drive  to  end  "feather- 
bedding"  and  slow  the  relentless  wage  spiral 
In  the  nation's  building  trades. 

What's  unique  about  this  campaign  is  the 
fact  that  much  of  its  impetus  comes  from 
key  labor  leaders  who  are  convinced  that 
construction  workers  in  many  areas  have 
priced  themselves  out  of  the  market. 

UNION,   employers   UNITE 

In  what  Is  considered  a  revolution  in  union 
tactics.  Officials  of  the  AFL-CIO's  building 
trades  will  Join  with  employers  in  the  new 
drive.  The  aim  is  to  eliminate  make-work 
rules  and  lower  labor  costs. 

Recent  speeches  by  a  national  union  presi- 
dent and  by  a  spokesman  for  employers  are 
seen  as  preliminary  efforts  for  the  "educa- 
tional" campaign. 

Union  workers  are  to  be  urged  to  work 
harder  on  the  Job,  drop  requirements  for 
standby  crews  and  modify  other  Job-creating 
regulations. 

Also,  the  unionists  are  to  be  told  that  con- 
struction unions  must  take  smaller  pay 
boosts  In  order  to  permit  their  unionized 
employers  to  compete  with  "open  shop" 
competitors. 

OUTBID 

Behind  the  drive  is  an  admission  by  union 
and  contracting  leaders  that  nonunion  firms 
are  making  big  inroads  in  the  heavy-con- 
struction industry.  With  lower  labor  costs — 
and  no  work  rules — nonunion  contractors 
are  able  to  outbid  the  unionized  companies. 

Speeches  at  a  national  convention  of  the 
Operating  Engineers  Union  late  in  April,  in 
Washington,  D.C,  served  as  a  preamble  to 
the  campaign.  Engineers  handle  earth-mov- 
ing equipment  and  other  machinery  on  con- 
struction sites. 

In  a  hard-hitting  and  unusual  appeal. 
Hunter  P.  Wharton,  the  iinlon's  president. 
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exhorted  bis  members  to  give  "a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage." 

A  step-up  In  worker  output,  be  went  on. 
Is  needed  to  stop  tbe  Invasion  of  nonunion 
companies  In  tbe  Industry,  wltb  tbe  result- 
ing loss  of  union  Jobs. 

At  the  same  convention,  tbe  new  president 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors — 
James  D.  McClary — said  tbe  unionized  com- 
panies are  being  hurt  by  tbe  big  pay  raises 
won  by  bulldlng-trades  unions  in  recent 
years. 

conthactob's  view 

Mr.  McClary  offered  this  opinion  on  what 
Is  behind  "tbe  very  rapid  growth  of  tbe  open- 
shop  movement"  in  his  Industry: 

"It  has  been  made  possible.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, by  two  things.  Unions  and  union  con- 
tractors are  pricing  themselves  out  of  the 
market.  Laugh  If  you  want  to  at  this,  but 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  people  In  this  country 
who  have  enough  pride  In  their  craft  and 
In  themselves  that  they  want  to  work  where 
their  skill  Is  recognized  and  where  they  can 
take  their  paycheck  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  look  the  paymaster  In  the  eye. 

"They  want  to  work  where  their  Income  Is 
steady,  where  they  are  not  off  on  wildcat 
strikes  or  honoring  a  picket  line  for  some- 
one else's  stupidity,  or  becoming  embroiled 
in  a  useless  Jurisdictional  dispute — in  many 
instances  not  even  involving  their  own  craft." 

WORKERS  ARE  X7BCED  TO  END  "rEATHERBEDDING" 

Mr.  McClary  declared  that  the  building  in- 
dustry "is  in  serious  trouble  and  it  could  get 
a  lot  worse  before  it  gets  better."  He  called 
on  workers  and  employers  to  "quit  fooling 
around,  quit  playing  games  and  go  back  to 
work." 

The  construction  Industry,  he  said,  is  guilty 
of  "leading  the  Inflationary  spiral  that  Is 
rapidly  driving  this  country  to  economic 
ruin." 

WASTED    TECHNOLCT 

Union  work  rules,  tbe  contractors'  official 
added,  have  forced  so  many  nonproducers 
onto  the  payroll  that  economic  benefits  from 
the  complicated,  expensive  machines  are  lost. 

These  big  machines,  he  went  on,  do  not 
produce  "if  you  show  up  later  or  are  out 
drinking  coffee  or  Just  plain  goofing  oil,  or 
quit  early." 

Employers  also  have  a  lot  of  faults,  Mr. 
McClary  admitted.  For  one  thing,  the  con- 
tractors have  "let  you  get  away  with  many 
of  those  things  I  have  mentioned."  Tbe  busi- 
ness spokesman  added: 

"In  some  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
turned  over  virtual  management  of  our  Jobs 
to  your  people.  .  .  .  We  have  become  Just  as 
lazy  and  nonproductive  as  you  have  be- 
come." 

The  association  president  asked  tbe  union 
to  find  a  way  to  settle  differences  without 
strikes  which  neither  side  wins.  He  urged 
workers  to  "cut  out  this  stupid  obsession  with 
f  eatb  erbedd  Ing." 

On  wages.  Mr.  McClary  suggested  they  "try 
to  go  more  than  six  months  without  a  raise 
In  pay — at  least  imtll  we  are  out  of  our 
current  mess  and  until  productivity  Justifies 
an  increases." 

The  Engineers  Union's  president,  Mr. 
Wharton,  spoke  on  the  same  program  wltb 
Mr.  McClary,  and  made  a  similar  appeal  for 
more  work,  fewer  work  rules  and  a  slowdown 
In  wage  advances. 

CXmCKAL    WABMIlTa 

Much  of  Mr.  Wharton's  speech  was  a  warn- 
ing to  other  AFL-CIO  building  unions,  aa 
well  as  to  bis  own  local-union  officials  and 
rank  and  filers. 

Mr.  Wharton  cautioned  his  members  that 
"our  progress  seems  to  have  peaked,"  and  he 
declared: 

"Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  you  who  are 

leaders  to  display  leadership. ...  It  is  time,  if 

I       It  is  not  too  late,  to  turn  ourselves  around 

and  approach  our  problems  aa  they  exist." 


Labor,  the  union  leader  said,  "must  rededl- 
cate  Itself  to  pride  of  workmanship."  He  said 
local-union  officers  "must  show  the  way"  and 
"cannot  continue  to  create  Jobs  by  having 
unproductive  labor  create  Jobs  by  having  un- 
productive labor  on  the  Job."  He  added:  "Our 
leaders  can  no  longer  demand  and  have 
standby  labor  on  the  Jobs  so  as  to  create  a  Job 
for  those  who  have  no  desire  to  work  for  their 
pay." 

Large  wage  Increases  won  In  recent  years 
by  regional  construction  leaders,  Mr.  Whar- 
ton said,  may  "retard  otur  progress." 

"LEAPraOGGIN'C"   DECRIED 

Employers  have  been  forced  to  grant  big 
pay  boosts  In  order  to  prevent,  or  end,  strikes 
that  could  ruin  business.  Mr.  Wharton  con- 
demned "me- too- Ism"  or  "leapfrogging"  by 
rival  unions  on  wage  demands.  He  put  It  this 
way: 

"If  one  trade  got  more,  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  trade  or  some  other  trade 
had  to  get  as  much  ...  or  a  little  more, 
to  show  be  was  a  better  negotiator  than  the 
other  fellow." 

As  wages  rose,  Mr.  Wharton  said,  "produc- 
tivity was  standing  stiU  and  in  many  In- 
stances ...  It  was  falling  below  tbe  norm." 

Delegates  to  tbe  union  convention  heard 
praise  from  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D. 
Hodgson.  He  said: 

"For  President  Nixon  and  for  myself,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  a  helluva  Job  well 
done"  in  co-operating  with  tbe  Oovernment's 
wage-stabilizing  efforts. 

"Tou're  keeping  a  Ud  on  tbe  unproductive 
work  rules.  .  .  .  Tou  have  worked  out  new 
Jurlsdlctlonal-dispute  machinery.  And  you're 
reminding  your  members  that  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay  is  still  a  sound  idea." 

[Prom  the  Mar.  17,  1972,  Christian  Science 

Monitor  ] 

Rubber  Firms,  Union  Work  for  Chances 

(By  Ed  Townsend) 

New  York. — Some  significant  changes  are 
taking  place  in  tbe  rubber  industry: 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  plant 
workers  in  Akron,  Ohio,  heartland  of  the 
U.S.  rubber  Industry,  last  weekend  voted 
2,366  to  977  to  give  up  their  six-day,  36-hour 
workweek,  zealously  protected  since  tbe 
igso's. 

B.  P.  Qoodrich  Company  has  won  an  agree- 
ment from  its  United  Rubber  Workers  local 
in  Akron  to  negotiate  modifications  of  work 
rules. 

Qoodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  is  talk- 
ing "informally"  wltb  the  URW  about  simi- 
lar cost-cutting  changes  In  its  Akron  con- 
tract. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  likely  even  a 
year  ago.  Rubber  workers  In  plants  in  other 
areas  are  likely  to  put  In  more  hours  a  week, 
produce  more,  and  receive  lower  hourly  pay 
than  their  union  brothers  in  Akron.  As  a 
result.  Akron  plants  are  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage, and  these  days  comi>anles  have 
little  patience  with  unprofitable  plants  and 
products. 

Blue-collar  production  Jobs  In  Akron 
plants  of  the  three  major  tlremakers  have 
dropped  from  a  peak  of  about  62,000  In  1944 
to  about  14,000.  Some  plants  have  been 
closed  down,  and  others  have  been  moved 
out  of  Akron. 

PLANTS    less    productive 

According  to  the  companies,  they  have  bad 
no  other  choice.  Akron  plants  for  years  have 
been  only  60  percent  to  76  percent  as  pro- 
ductive as  similar  rubber  plants  In  other 
areas.  Tire  workers  in  Akron  are  paid  about 
$4.45  an  hour,  compared  with  $4.36  for  work- 
ers similarly  employed  in  other  cities  and  as 
low  as  $3.76  an  hour  In  tbe  newest  plants, 
where  modem  production  processes  and 
equipment  have  reduced  skill  demand. 

Watching  Jobs  disappear  and  reading  re- 
current   reports    about    new   plants    to   be 


erected  elsewhere — ^moet  recently  an  an- 
nouncement by  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  a  miiltlmllllon-dollar  plant  to  be 
built  in  Mount  Vernon,  m.,  to  produce  radial 
tires — Akron's  rublier  unionists  began  having 
second  thoughts  about  their  long  stubborn 
defense  of  the  status  quo. 

Goodrich,  Firestone,  and  Goodyear  seized 
the  opportunity  to  begin  to  talk  with  their 
uneasy  local  unions  on  ways  to  modify  ob- 
solete work  rules  and  conditions  and  to 
make  Akron  plants  more  competitive. 

WORKWEEK    TOPS    LIST 

Most  company  executives  place  tbe  six-day. 
36-hour  workweek  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
costly  problems  that  need  to  be  eliminated. 
The  short  week  was  put  into  effect  by  man- 
agements in  tbe  depressed  1930's  as  a  work- 
spreading  device.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in 
Akron  rubber  plants,  where  workers  long 
resisted  a  change:  The  six-hour  day  gives 
workers  an  opportunity  to  supplement  in- 
comes with  second  Jobs. 

Goodrich  and  URW  agreed  to  change  to  a 
standard  40-hour,  five-day  week  In  1965,  in 
a  cooperative  effort  to  keep  Jobs  in  Akron. 
Last  year  Firestone  proposed  to  put  a  new 
radial-tire  operation  in  Akron  if  its  em- 
ployees would  shift  to  the  40-bour  week. 
They  refused  to,  and  the  company  built  a 
new  plant  in  Tennessee.  The  36-hour,  six- 
day  week  has  been  a  sacred  cow  In  Good- 
year's  contract,  too. 

Generally,  tbe  parties  agree  that  both  labor 
and  management  are  Jointly  responsible  for 
other  nonproductive  woi*  rules  and  arrange- 
ments that  plague  Akron  rubber  plants.  Both 
agreed  to  rules — still  In  contracts — Intended 
to  meet  the  frantic  needs  of  production  in 
World  War  II.  Once  they  were  there,  they  be- 
came virtually  untouchable. 

MEETINGS    ANNOUNCED 

Some  limit  the  work  that  a  man  In  any 
work  classification  may  do — a  practice  that 
has  made  repair  and  maintenance  costs  In 
Akron  far  out  of  line  with  those  elsewhere. 
Traditionally,  an  Akron  rubber  worker  may 
use  a  "bidding  and  bumping"  system  to 
claim  the  Job  of  a  less-senior  fellow  union- 
ists, whether  he  has  tbe  qualification  or  not. 
Piecework  rates  in  Akron  call  for  more  pay 
for  less  production.  Incentive  standards  need 
overhauling.  And  many  other  rules  are  con- 
sidered by  managements  to  be  imdvily  costly 
and  unproductive. 

Members  of  the  big  Goodrich  local  voted  8 
to  1  in  January  to  authorize  officers  to  nego- 
tiate with  tbe  company  on  a  list  of  12  pro- 
posals it  had  made  for  improved  produc- 
tivity and  lower  costs  in  Akron. 

One  official  said  URW  had  given  up  the 
36-hour  week  at  Goodrich  in  1965  to  do  that, 
and  had  been  assured  then  that  many  of  the 
company's  Akron  problems  would  be  ended. 
"Now  they're  back  at  tbe  door,"  be  said. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  to  more 
concessions,  now  being  negotiated. 

About  tbe  same  time,  Gerald  D.  Gelvln, 
president  of  Firestone  Local  7,  told  bis  mem- 
bers that  the  union  "must  develop  a  positive 
cooperative  attitude  and  an  t4>preclation  of 
tbe  problems  of  our  company."  He  announced 
that  local  negotiators  would  begin  meeting 
wltb  Firestone  on  "our  mutual  iwoblems." 

Last  weekend,  the  Firestone  talks  produced 
the  first  really  tangible  breakthrough  for  the 
rubber  Industry  in  Its  efforts  to  stay  In  com- 
petition In  Akron.  At  a  meeting  at  which  82 
percent  of  the  local's  membership  was  pres- 
ent and  voted,  the  highest  percentage  ever  for 
the  local,  members  voted  almost  3  to  1  for 
contract  modifications: 

"bidding  AND  BtrMPINO" 

The  six-day,  36-ho\ir  workweek  will  be 
changed  over  a  90-day  period  to  a  five-day, 
40-hour  workweek.  This  will  permit  three 
work  shifts  dally  instead  of  four,  and  "mini- 
mal" layoffs  are  likely. 

Beginning  In  1973,  the  plant  will  be  shut 
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down  completely  for  two  vacation  weeks  every 
summer,  a  plan  Intended  to  stabilize  produc- 
tion. Now,  employees  can  elect  to  take  vaca- 
tion time  whenever  they  want,  on  a  seniority 
basis,  and  shortages  of  workers  or  sklUs  can 
mterfere  with  tbe  efficient  operation  of  tbe 
plant. 

The  piecework  system  will  be  changed  so 
that  an  employee  will  not  be  reimbursed  dur- 
ing a  "down"  period — when  bis  machine  Is 
not  operating — on  a  basis  of  the  average  rate 
for  all  employees  but  at  bis  own  average; 
some  will  get  more,  many  will  get  less. 

Seniority  niles  wUl  be  changed  to  aUow 
older  vrorkers  to  elect  to  take  time  off  at  80 
percent  of  pay  when  layoffs  are  scbediUed. 
Tbe  present  system  provides  for  laying  off 
workers  on  a  strict  seniority  basis,  with  those 
having  longer  service  "bumping"  others  from 
continuing  Jobs. 

SOME    ADDITIONAL   PAT 

These  changes  are  less  than  what  Firestone 
would  have  liked— they  leave  the  big  wage 
differential  untouched — but  they  are  ex- 
pected to  smooth  operations. 

Workers  who  cherished  the  36-hour  work- 
week for  years  will  have  one  stop  to  make  the 
change  more  acceptable.  They  will  be  paid  for 
four  additional  hours  of  work  each  week. 

Tbe  workweek  change  was  hotly  debated 
before  the  ratification  vote.  One  Local  7  old- 
timer  said,  "Most  of  the  real  bellyaching  came 
from  tbe  guys  who've  been  putting  in  time 
on  two  Jobs.  Now  a  lot  of  them  aren't  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it." 

Progress  is  being  made  In  the  Goodrich 
talks,  and  similar  rules  gains  are  expected. 
Goodyear  and  union  negotiators  will  say  only 
that  they  are  talking  "Informally"  about 
much  the  same  things. 

MeanwhUe,  Mohawk  Rubber  Company  and 
URW  Local  6  recently  announced  that  a 
Joint  program  undertaken  in  Akron  has  In- 
creased Mohawk  plant  production  by  25  per- 
cent— largely  through  programs  of  "change 
and  modernization"  and  without  reducing 
earnings  or  increasing  workloads.  The  local 
represents  300  employees  at  the  Mohawk 
plant. 

SOVIET  OUTPUT  RISES 

Soviet  industrial  production  In  the  fltst 
two  months  of  the  year  increased  by  7.3  per- 
cent over  tbe  same  period  last  year,  tbe  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Board  reports. 

Labor  productivity,  a  crucial  factor  In  So- 
viet economic  planning,  rose  by  6.7  percent. 

The  statistics  showed  that  Soviet  indus- 
try met  planned  targets  for  all  key  products 
during  this  period,  tbe  official  news  agency 
Tass  says. 

Biggest  growth  was  reported  for  passenger 
cars,  up  48  percent;  digital  program  con- 
troUed  machine  tools,  up  32  percent;  Instru- 
ments and  porcelain  tableware,  up  17  percent; 
and  refrigerators,  up  10  percent. 

[Editorial  from  the  Apr.  28, 1972,  Wall  Street 

Journal] 

A  CoNsraucTivB  Union  Approach 

In  recent  years  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers  has  won  enormous 
pay  increases  for  its  members,  but  there  was 
little  rejoicing  at  the  tmlon's  recent  conven- 
tion in  Washington. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Operating  Engi- 
neers and  other  construction  unions  have 
recognized  that  the  big  pay  boosts  to  some 
extent  have  been  self-defeating.  They  have 
priced  some  construction  out  of  the  market 
and  encouraged  contractors  to  use  nonimlon 
labor  wherever  possible.  A  high  wage  scale 
Is  cold  comfort  for  the  worker  without  a 
Job. 

"It  is  time  to  turn  ourselves  around  and 
approach  our  problems  as  they  actually  exist," 
said  Hunter  Wharton,  president  of  tbe  un- 
ion. "We  are  the  makers  of  many  of  our 
problems." 

Mr.  Wharton  Indicated  that  contractors 
weren't  always  getting  their  money's  worth 
when  they  hired  union  labor.  "Bad  produc- 


tivity Increased  as  wages  began  to  rise,"  he 
said,  "we  wouldn't  now  be  faced  with  some 
of  ova  present-day  problems." 

"Our  leaders  can  no  longer  demand  and 
have  standby  labor  on  the  Job  so  as  to  create 
a  Job  for  those  who  have  no  desire  to  work 
for  their  pay,"  he  declared.  "Labor  mvist  re- 
dedicate  itself  to  a  pride  in  workmanship — 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay." 

That  would  mdeed  be  a  constructive  ap- 
proach. If  the  union  chooses  to  pursue  it, 
maybe  the  atmosphere  at  next  year's  con- 
vention will  be  a  little  cheerier. 


THE  WAR,  GOLD,  AND  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month,  under  the  above  heading, 
I  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  there  had  been  much  comment 
about  the  recent  heavy  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war  in  respect  to  the  political 
and  military  implications  of  said  escala- 
tion; but  little  comment  about  the  effect 
of  this  continuing  outflow  of  biUions  of 
dollars  to  foreign  countries  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  mentioned  that,  although  the  United 
States  decided  to  increase  the  price  of 
gold  from  $35  to  $38  an  oimce,  gold  was 
selling  on  the  London  market  at  $54  an 
ounce. 

As  of  last  week,  this  price  went  above 
$58  an  ounce. 


TAILORED  NEWS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  written  by 
Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday,  May  27, 
1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tailored  the  News  To  Fit  Views 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

"Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'm 
Fred  Flapjaw  in  Philadelphia,  and  Trans- 
colonial  Broadcasting  Co.  now  brings  you 
Both  Sides  of  the  News. 

"The  nation,  as  you  know,  has  been  rocked 
by  the  arrest  of  the  brave  young  Britisher, 
MaJ.  John  Andre,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
some  plans  to  West  Point  in  bis  boot.  There 
has  been  a  second  sensation  in  tbe  sudden 
departure  from  bis  post  of  Gen.  Benedict 
Arnold,  commander  of  the  West  Point  gar- 
rison. 

"We  take  you  now  to  TBC  correspondent 
Hank  Tudor  at  West  Point. 

"Thank  you,  Fred.  I  have  Gen.  George 
Washington  here.  Gen.  Washington,  what  do 
you  think  of  Gen.  Arnc^d's  so-far  unex- 
plained  ." 

"Why,  that  damned,  gold-greedy,  double- 
crossing,  back-stabbing  poltroon  . .  ." 

"Thank  you.  General.  I'm  afraid  that's  all 
the  time  we  have.  This  is  Hank  Tudor  turn- 
ing you  back  to  Fred  Flapjaw." 

"Thank  You,  Hank,  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  three  of  our  experts  here  in  tbe  studio- 
Sam  Stiletto,  Everette  Eyebrow  and  Dirk 
Smirk— to  analyze  Gen.  Washington's  re- 
marks. Everette?" 

"I  thought  the  use  of  the  word  'damned' 
on  such  a  distinguished  soldier  as  Gen.  Arnold 
indicated  that  Gen.  Washington  was  over- 
wrought. But,  of  course,  the  war — ^let's  say — 
has  not  been  going  well,  eh,  Sam?" 

"Right,  Ev.  Gen.  Washington  has  been  xm- 
der  a  lot  of  pressure,  but  to  call  Gen.  Arnold 
a  'poltroon'  doesnt  give  him  his  day  in  court, 
does  it.  Dirk?" 

"Right,  Sam.  I  mean  these  are  dangerous 
times  and  cool  heads  are  needed  and  In  the 


last  couple  of  days — well,  one  shouldn't  use 
the  term  'irrational'  concerning  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, but . . ." 

"Thank  you,  Sam,  Everette  and  Dtrk.  And 
now  we  take  you  to  Ronald  Redcoat  at  British 
headquarters  in  New  York,  where  he  has  an 
exclusive  interview  set  up  with  Gen.  Arnold. 
Ronald?" 

"Thanks,  Fred.  Gen.  Arnold,  what  do  you 
have  to  say  for  yourself?" 
"Well,  I . . .  ah  . . ." 

"Are  you  saying  that  you  were  trying  to  end 
tbe  war,  general?" 
"WeU,  yeah  . . ." 

"Are  you  saying  that  you  are  tired  of  tbe 
slaughter  of  American  boys  and  took  this 
action  In  an  effort  to  return  them  quickly 
to  their  loved  ones?" 
"Yeah,  that's  it." 

"Am  I  correct  that  you  take  the  position 
that  Instead  of  fieeing  for  your  life  you  were 
really  riding  for  peace?" 
"You  g^  it,  by,  you  got  it  I" 
"This  is  Ron  Redooat  in  New  York  return- 
ing you  to  Fred  Flapjaw." 

"We  have  here  in  our  studio  Peter  Pigeon, 
the  distinguished  attorney,  who  has  some 
grave  doubts  about  the  treatment  of  the 
handsome  and  talented  young  British  officer, 
MaJ.  Andre.  Mr.  Pigeon?" 

"Justice-loving  Americans  are  hanging 
their  heads  in  shame,  Fred,  at  tbe  spectacle 
of  a  fine  youth  being  stopped  on  the  high 
road  by  a  group  of  guerriUas  out  of  uniform. 
He  was  searched  without  a  warrant,  ques- 
tioned without  bis  attorney  present,  im- 
prisoned without  habeas  corpus  and  con- 
demned to  death  without  a  Jury.  We  are  de- 
manding that  MaJ.  Andre  and  the  papers 
stolen  from  him  be  sent  on  immediately  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New  York,  together  with 
an  indemnity  of  10.000  sovereigns  In  gold." 
"Thank  you,  Peter  Pigeon,  And  now  for 
our  final  item  we  go  to  Windsor  Hanover  on 
the  campus  of  Harvard  University.  Take  it. 
Win." 

"Right  on,  Fred.  Well,  folks,  we're  in  luck. 
Just  as  our  camera  crew  reached  the  campus 
we  happened  on  a  Joint  demonstration  of  the 
Christians  Concerned  About  Conscription 
Society,  the  Hell  No  We  Won't  Go  Club  and 
the  Freedom  for  What  Association.  TTiey  have 
Just  burnt  Massachusetts  Hall. 

"We  cant  turn  the  camera  on  many  of  the 
signs,  but  I  can  read  you  some — 'George  the 
Hatchet  Man,'  'Washington,  the  Sneak  of 
Trenton,'  Down  With  the  Butcher  of  White 
Plains,'  'Out!  the  Virginia  Arlstrocat.'  The 
crowd  has  torn  up  a  number  of  striped  fiags 
and  is  chanting  'Free  John  Andre'  and  'Yea, 
Arnold!' 

"Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  like  them  or 
not,  here's  Young  America  on  the  march. 
Back  to  you,  Fred  Flapjaw.' 

"Thank  you,  Windsor  Hanover.  Folks,  our 
time  is  up.  I  Just  want  to  leave  you  with 
one  thought.  He  who  Ignores  the  demands  of 
youth  is  out  of  touch  with  the  future  of 
America.  This  is  Fred  Flapjaw  saying  good 
night  for  Both  Sides  of  the  News." 


T.TMTTATION  OP  MINUTEMAN 
MISSILE  SITES  IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
armament Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  came 
as  a  welcome  surprise.  Any  move  toward 
reduction  of  the  spiralling  arms  race  Is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  can 
enter  into  an  era  of  mutual  confidence 
and  trust  with  the  Soviet  Union,  depend- 
ing upon  peaceful  solutions  of  our  Inevi- 
table conflicts,  we  can  save  billions  of 
dollars  that  can  be  better,  speat  on 
schools,  hopsitals,  housing,  health,  and 
other  domestic  needs.  I  applaud  and  ap- 
prove the  President's  achievement  in 
Moscow  in  attaining  tUs  agreement. 
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The  proposal  to  limit  the  ABM  sites 
to  two,  one  of  which  will  be  around  the 
Capital  City,  is  causing  some  concern  in 
Montana.  The  Minuteman  missile  site  in 
Montana  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  in- 
stalled. It  came  to  Montana  as  no  spe- 
cially desirable  public  works  project  be- 
cause of  the  stress  of  such  defensive 
installations,  the  security  involved,  and 
the  temporary  nature  of  any  military 
establishment. 

But  Montanans,  who  sent  more  men  to 
World  War  n  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion than  any  other  State,  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  Minuteman. 

Then  came  the  ABM.  I  opposed  the 
ABM  for  several  reasons.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  was  the  fact  that  with  the  above 
the  ground  radar,  the  ABM  sites  would 
be  the  prime  target  for  any  attack  and 
that  no  Montanan  wants  our  State  to  be 
the  first  target  of  an  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bomb.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  alone  I 
feel  the  withdrawal  of  the  plans  for  ABM 
sites  aroimd  the  Minuteman  missile  sites 
of  Northern  Montana  is  a  good  thing. 

Despite  their  trepidations,  however, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration forced  through  the  program 
for  ABM  sites  in  Montana  in  an  unparal- 
leled display  of  Executive  lobbying,  the 
people  of  Montana  instituted  a  patriotic 
effort  to  comply  with  the  orders  that  had 
come  from  Washington.  School  districts 
met  Miith  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
made  plans  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
school  enrollment.  The  mayors  and 
coimcilmen  and  commissioners  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  counties  involved  went 
forward  with  road  programs,  sewage  dis- 
posal improvements,  ext«nsion  of  streets, 
and  rezoning  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  the  expected  influx  of  workers 
on  the  project.  All  these  things  were  done 
at  the  request  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
military. 

In  this  approach  to  peace  of  President 
Nixon's — and  it  is  a  good  move,  in  my 
opinion — there  must  be  provision  that 
many  patriotic  citizens  who  had  misgiv- 
ings about  the  previous  armament  pro- 
cedures, but  who  as  patriotic  Americans 
tried  to  go  along  with  the  military,  shall 
not  be  unduly  harmed. 

When  the  details  of  the  disarmament 
program  are  spelled  out,  when  the  impact 
on  Montana  is  detailed,  there  will  be  an 
,  assessment  of  the  costs  of  attempting  to 
comply  with  a  military  gesture  that  to- 
day looks  as  if  it  were  only  to  use  the 
Montana  ABM  sites  as  instrimients  in  the 
secret  negotiations  with  Russia  and  as 
pawns  in  an  international  game  of  who 
Is  the  stronger.  There  will  be  tremendous 
savings  if  the  ABM  sites  are  never  built, 
and  the  Washington  site  is  not  author- 
ized. But  we  must  not  forget  the  individ- 
ual sacrifices  made  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  States  in  which  the  ABM 
sites  were  to  be  located.  A  Government 
that  gave  assurances  to  the  people  that 
such  defensive  measures  were  vital  for 
the  protection  of  America  should  com- 
pensate citizens  who  relied  on  those  as- 
surances. 

Even  without  this  cancellation,  our 
unemployment  rate,  8  percent  by  the 
most  recent  report,  probably  will  be  near 
9  percent  soon,  as  thousands  of  work- 
ready  students  hit  the  labor  market. 


As  I  understand,  contractors  are  going 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  paying  them  some 
percentage  of  the  total  contract.  It  Is 
the  workers  who  will  suffer.  I  understand 
that  workers  are  being  told  to  report  to 
their  jobs,  where  they  are  to  get  1  day's 
pay  plus  transportation  back  to  Great 
Falls. 

Two  suggestions  come  quickly  to  mind: 

First.  Authorize  severance  pay  on  a 
sliding  scale,  depending  on  the  time 
served,  with  the  maximum  being  the  per- 
centage figure  applied  to  contractors — 
thus  treating  everybody  alike. 

Second.  Authorize  a  labor  mobility 
fund,  administered  by  the  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Office  through  local  of- 
fices, to  get  these  workmen,  recently  job- 
less in  the  national  interest,  to  where 
there  are  jobs. 

As  more  information  is  secured,  as 
plans  are  submitted,  and  as  legislation 
moves  through  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  President  Nixon's 
agreements,  I  shall  insist  that  the  men 
and  women  and  the  public  agencies  of 
Montana  which  have  suffered  loss  be- 
cause of  the  change  of  plans  be  reim- 
bursed. 


PAUL  HOFFMAN  RECEIVES  WILLIAM 
BENTON  MEDAL  FOR  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  remarks  recently  delivered  by  one 
of  our  former  Senate  colleagues,  Wil- 
liam Benton.  The  statement  was  pre- 
sented at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Chicago 
on  April  13,  in  honor  of  Paul  Hoffman 
who  was  being  awarded  the  William 
Benton  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
by  the  Committee  of  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
statement  not  only  depicts  the  meritori- 
ous qualities  of  the  medal's  recipient,  but 
also  by  its  content  reflects  the  fine  char- 
acter of  its  deliverer. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Benton's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  know  we  aU  join 
in  wishing  Paul  Hoffman  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery  from  his  present  ill- 
ness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  William  Benton 
I  am  greatly  honored  that  my  name  1b  con- 
nected with  the  medal  which  Is  to  be  be- 
stowed on  Paul  Hoffman  tonight.  Indeed  no 
honor  has  ever  come  to  me  comparable  to 
my  name  on  this  medal.  If  Paul  Hoffman  Is 
to  achieve  Immortality,  as  many  of  bis  ad- 
mirers anticipate,  tonights  affair  should 
squeeze  me  into  it  as  his  medalist. 

Why  was  this  man,  now  at  81  In  the  full 
flower  of  his  manhood,  why  was  he  chosen 
for  this  medal  by  the  University's  Commit- 
tee of  Trustees  and  Faculty? 

For  years,  since  I  first  met  him  In  1935  as 
a  young  Trustee,  I've  been  listening  to  his 
praises.  Most  of  them  add  up  to  the  claim 
that  he  embalms  the  Christian  virtues. 

Although  this  seems  to  place  him  squarely 
within  the  tradition  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  this  great  University,  Is  it  really  true?  Is 
this  man  who  publicized  such  phrases  as  the 
Studebaker  Commander — and  "The  Marshall 
Plan" — not  to  mention  the  Ford  Foundation, 


is  he  not  merely  a  master  publicist?  How 
does  It  happen  that  his  name  Is  "a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  woild?"  I  can  as- 
sure you  he  never  seeks  personal  publicity. 
Doesnt  everyone  here  know  that  there's 
something  the  matter  with  a  man  who  never 
seeks  personal  publicity? 

I  have  decided  that  tonight  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity I've  heeix  waiting  for  to  reveal  the  low- 
down  on  this  former  student  and  Trustee  of 
this  University.  I  shall  teU  you  the  truth 
about  him — even  though  this  truth  has  not 
set  me  free.  I  shall  describe  him  to  you  as  few 
men  are  ever  described  by  old  friends — as  he 
should  be  described — as  we  all  should  be  de- 
scribed— in  terms  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 

The  pre-eminent  sin  Is  Pride.  And  I  say 
Paul  Hoffman  Is  not  only  Immodest!  he  is 
shameless.  He  spends  his  entire  life  shame- 
lessly embarrassing  his  friends — by  showing 
them  up — by  nonchalantly  doing  things  they 
cannot  equal.  Pride ! — he  flaunts  it ! ! 

A  second  sin  is  — Avarice.  Is  Hoffman  cove- 
tous? He  Is  positively  greedy!  Whenever  he 
sees  a  challenging  job  to  be  done,  he  grabs  It, 
does  it,  and  seeks  out  another.  He  is  not  only 
greedy:  he  is  insatiable. 

Paul  is  ridden  with  the  sin  of — ^Lust.  He 
lusts  for  new  and  greater  honors  for  his 
friends,  such  as  his  acceptance  tonight  of  a 
medal  named  for  one  of  them.  Furtively,  he 
seduces  his  friends  into  new  and  ever  more 
Important  roles,  and  then  disclaims  all  re- 
sponsibility for  their  new  prominence.  Where 
would  Bob  Hutchins  and  I  be — where  would 
we  have  ever  been  without  Hoffman? 

Hoffman  is  Envious.  Some  of  his  friends 
wanted  to  make  him  President  of  the  United 
States.  General  Elsenhower  invited  me  to 
limch  on  the  day  he  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  Coliunbla.  His  purpose?  It  was  to  seek 
my  advice  on  how  to  make  Paul  Hoffman 
President  of  the  United  States.  Paul  was  so 
envious  of  the  Idea  of  Elsenhower  as  a  Presi- 
dent-maker— that  he  stole  the  Idea,  turned 
the  tables  on  Elsenhower  and  set  about  to 
make  Elsenhower  the  President. 

Gluttony — This  clearly  characterizes  Paul 
Hoffman.  His  gluttony  for  punishment  Is  cel- 
ebrated. When  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  was  new,  the  very  Idea  for  which 
originated  at  this  University,  Paul  became  its 
traveling  salesman — as  well  as  its  conscience. 
Like  St.  Paul,  everywhere  he  carried  the  Gos- 
pel— according  to  CED.  Early  in  1943  he  aver- 
aged a  thousand  miles  a  day  lining  up  CED 
field  organizations.  He  then  forced  gluttony 
down  the  throat  of  the  CED.  It  askod  for  300 
community  organizations;  Paul  gave  them 
3,000. 

Can  I  not  tax  Paul  with  the  sin  of  Anger? 
Ha!  He  once  called  Joe  McCarthy  a  liar! 

And  Sloth?  Ah  yes,  Sloth!  Paul  Hoffman  1b 
so  lazy  that  he  talks  hU  friends  Into  doing 
the  good  deeds  which  he  claims  his  calen- 
dar doesn't  give  him  time  to  do.  He  exhorts 
his  friends  like  Lester  Pearson,  whom  we 
hoped  to  have  with  us  tonight,  to  attain 
peace  and  to  see  to  It  that  right  prevails — 
things  he  Is  too  lazy  to  accomplish  alone. 
Then  they  get  the  Nobel  Peace  Award. 

Further,  Hoffman  Is  secretive  and  devi- 
ous. He  flatters  his  friends  behind  their 
backs  In  terms  be  would  not  dare  use  to 
their  faces. 
But  there  Is  yet  more. 
This  Is  a  sin  so  hard  to  pin  down  that 
early  theologians  did  not  even  list  It  In  the 
Big  Seven.  It  is  that  of  blasphemy.  Thomas 
Aquinas  had  a  reason  for  calling  the  seven 
sins  deadly.  It  was  not  merely  that  each  was 
a  serious  offense,  but  It  would  lead  to  even 
worse  transgressions.  I  dont  charge  that 
Paul  Hoffman  personally  practices  blas- 
phemy. No — worse!  He  Inspires  It!  Ray  Rubl- 
cam  once  told  me  that  Paul  more  than  any 
man  he'd  ever  known,  "walks  In  the  Btq;>s 
of  the  Master". 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  guests,  shall  we 
not  look  In  these  realistic  terms  at  the  life 
of  the  man  who  has  brought  us  together 
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tonight?  Have  I  now  made  this — ^let  me  say 
I  want  to  make  this — perfectly  clear?  Shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  face  the  Hoffman  facts? 
His  are  not  sins  of  omission;  they  are  sins  of 
commission.  They  are  not  venial  sins;  they 
are  mortal  sins. 

Indeed,  let  us  remember  as  we  pin  our 
medal  on  him  tonight,  they  may.  like  this 
great  University,  even  prove  to  be  Immortal! 


TRADE    TALKS    BETWEEN    UNITED 
STATES  AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  serious  decline  of  the  United 
States  in  world  trade.  I  have  spoken  on 
this  subject  many  times  in  this 
Chamber. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  negotiate  realistic 
trade  agreements  in  the  1960s  and  has 
failed  even  to  enforce  provisions  in  those 
trade  agreements  to  protect  American 
Industry  from  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  moving  both  to 
enforce  the  current  regulations  and  to 
negotiate  new  trade  agreements  which 
will  give  American  industries  a  fair 
break  in  international  competition. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  18, 1972.  re- 
ports on  the  Treasury  Department  action 
to  investigate  Japanese  Government  sub- 
sidies and  incentives  to  Japanese  indus- 
try. Another  Times  article  reports  that 
trade  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  will  resume  later  this  sum- 
mer. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  New  York  Times  articles  and  an 
article  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  22. 
1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Is  Examining  Japan  Export 

Bm 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  May  18. — In  a  case  of  po- 
tentially major  importance  to  Japanese- 
United  States  trade  and  to  American  con- 
sumers, the  Treasury  announced  today  It  was 
Investigating  whether  a  whole  series  of  Jap- 
anese Government  tax  and  other  Incentives 
to  exports  of  consumer  electronic  products, 
such  as  television  sets,  constituted  an  Ulegal 
subsidy. 

If  the  finding  is  affirmative,  special  "coun- 
tervailing duties" — an  extra  tariff — will  be 
Imposed  on  these  products  Is  found.  What  Is 
more,  since  the  same  or  similar  Japanese  In- 
centives apply  to  nearly  aU  exports,  special 
duties  might  also  be  Imposed  on  many  other 
products  as  weU,  providing  a  domestic  United 
States  industry  complains. 

Imports  of  the  electronic  products  In- 
volved In  this  first  investigation  amounted  to 
$831-million  lost  year,  making  this  the  larg- 
est caise  of  its  kind  on  record. 

Eugene  T.  Rossldes.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  E^nforcement,  Tariff  and 
Trade  Affairs,  stressed  In  an  Interview  that 
today's  announcement  was  "only  the  Initia- 
tion of  an  Investigation"  and  was  not  a  "pre- 
judgment" that  subsidies  are  In  fact  being 
paid. 

"I  don't  know  how  It  will  come  out,"  he 
said.  Japanese  embassy  officials  said  they  did 
not  believe  their  government's  practices  con- 
stituted a  subsidy  within  the  meaning  of  the 
United  States  countervailing  duty  statute. 


A  qwkesman  said  "we  are  quite  certain" 
that  no  subsidization  will  be  found  and  thus 
no  extra  duty  Imposed. 

Mr.  Rossldes  also  emphasized  that  "a  lot 
of  facts"  must  be  gathered  before  a  finding 
can  be  made,  and  thus  he  said  he  could  make 
no  prediction  on  the  timing  of  a  decision.  No 
deadline  is  established  In  the  law. 

"Dm  complaints  that  led  to  the  Investiga- 
tion announced  today  came  from  Magnavox 
Company  and  Zenith  Radio  Corporation.  The 
complaints — but  not  the  Treasury  announce- 
ment— ^listed  a  long  series  of  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment practices  that  the  companies  charg- 
ed amounted  to  subsidies  for  exports. 

The  products  Involved  Include  television 
and  radio  receivers,  mono  and  stereo  sys- 
tems, and  tape  recorders. 

ITie  announcement  today  was  the  most 
dramatic  In  a  series  of  Treasury  actions, 
most  not  widely  publicized,  aimed  at  much 
tougher  enforcement  of  the  once -little -used 
countervailing  duty  and  "antidumping"  stat- 
utes. 

Dumping  complaints  Involve  "sales  at  less 
than  fair  value"  by  foreign  companies  or 
Industries,  with  no  relation  to  actions  of 
fcaelgn  governments.  Only  yesterday  the 
Treasury  announced  an  Investigation  Into 
possible  dumping  of  Canadian  alimiinlum  in 
the  United  States  market,  with  annual  Im- 
ports of  about  $200-inilUon  involved. 

In  the  case  of  the  antidumping  law,  not 
only  must  the  Treasury  find  "sales  at  less 
than  fair  value" — usually  meaning  sales  In 
the  United  States  market  at  a  price  lower 
than  In  the  market  of  the  exporting  coun- 
try— but  also  the  tariff  conunlsslon  must 
And  that  a  domestic  industry  has  been  In- 
jured. If  both  findings  are  made,  a  special 
antidumping  duty  is  assessed. 

The  tougher  enforcement  of  both  laws 
began  under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David 
M.  Kennedy  and  accelerated  imder  Secretary 
John  B.  Connally.  Dumping  cases  have  gen- 
erally outnumbered  countervailing  duty 
cases,  but  an  Important  countervailing  duty 
case  Involving  Mlchelln  tires  from  Canada 
was  announced  earlier  this  month. 

The  list  of  Japanese  practices  complained 
of  In  today's  case  is  both  long  and  complex. 
They  range  from  liberal  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes  as  an  incentive  to  exports  to  special 
tariff  rebates  for  exporting  companies,  from 
shipping  subsidies  to  special  development 
allowances. 

All  these  practices  have  been  in  the  Japa- 
nese law  for  years. 

United  States-Japan  Talks  Set 

Tokyo.  May  18  (Reuters)  .—The  United 
States  and  Japan  today  agreed  to  resiime 
negotiations  on  correcting  an  Imbalance  In 
trade  now  running  heavily  In  Japan's  favor. 

The  agreement  was  reached  between  Wil- 
liam D.  Eberle,  visiting  United  States  presi- 
dential representative  for  trade  negotiations, 
and  Kakuel  Tanaka,  Minister  for  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry. 

Ministry  sources  said  the  negotiations 
would  probably  reopen  in  July,  but  no  site 
had  yet  been  set. 

The  two  countries  held  their  last  round 
of  talks  In  Honolulu  last  December,  when 
Japan  agreed  to  expand  Its  import  quotas 
of  beef,  oranges  and  fruit  juice. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  May  22, 1972] 
Expoet  Boom  Gives  Japan  Case  of  Jittehs 

New  York. — Japan  has  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem the  United  States  would  love  to  have.  Its 
exports  are  booming,  Its  balance  of  payments 
Is  strongly  in  its  favor. 

But  for  peculiar  reasons,  Japan's  export 
power  Is  making  some  of  Its  trade  com- 
petitors and  partners  unht^py.  And  rec- 
ognizing that  this  is  so,  some  Japanese 
officials  are,  if  not  unhappy,  genuinely 
worried. 


One  fear  Is  that  foreigners,  especially  the 
United  States,  will  retaliate  again  against 
the  fiood  of  goods  that  the  amazing  Japanese 
are  unloading  on  UJ3.  docks. 

The  United  States,  for  example.  Is  now 
undertaking  an  extensive  study  of  why  Japan 
Is  able  to  export  consumer  electronic  prod- 
ucts at  such  low  prices,  and  the  suspicion 
Is  that  the  answer  is  subsidies. 

retaliation  possiblb 

If  that  Is  so,  then  the  United  States  might 
very  w^  retaliate  with  duties  that  would 
raise  the  prices  of  Japanese  imports  and  bo 
offset  their  competitive  advantage. 

American  electronics  manufacturers  have 
long  clsdmed  that  the  Japanese  were  compet- 
ing unfairly,  but  any  attempts  to  prove  such 
acctisatlons  generally  get  bogged  down  In  a 
Jungle  of  technicalities.  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  Japanese  have  captvu«d — llteraUy  cap- 
tured— a  considerable  part  of  the  consiuner 
electronics  sales  In  the  United  States.  Almost 
all  transistor  radios,  for  example,  are  Japa- 
nese Imports. 

In  aU,  the  Japanese  exported  to  the  U3. 
market  last  year  more  than  $830  mlUlon  of 
radios,  television  sets,  tape  recorders,  stereos 
and  other  itemis.  Their  1971  trade  surplus  was 
»8.6  bllUon. 

That  trade  surplvis  is  not  a  one-year  aber- 
ration either.  In  the  early  1900s  Its  trade  was 
actually  balanced  equaUy  between  Imports 
and  exports.  From  1965  to  1968  the  surplus 
averaged  $2  billion.  In  1969  It  reached  $3.7 
biUion,  and  In  1970  It  rose  to  $4.6  bllUon. 

another  problem 

And  now,  despite  the  fact  that  the  yen  has 
been  revalued  17  percent  In  relation  to  the 
dollar  of  the  United  States,  which  is  its  big- 
gest market,  the  1971  figure  Is  expected  to  be 
either  matched  or  exceeded  in  1972. 

And  that  presents  what  may  be  considered 
another  problem:  What  to  do  with  aU  that 
money. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  has  suggested 
that  Japan's  way  out  of  this  dilemma  may  be 
to  begin  lending  more  heavily  to  foreign  bor- 
rowers. Including  foreign  governments  and 
International  development  agencies. 

In  other  words,  "Japan,  In  trying  to  offset 
the  effects  of  being  the  world's  strongest 
trading  nation,"  says  Morgan,  "is  likely  to  be- 
come an  Important  financial  center."  Some 
problem. 

It  may  also  compel  Japan  to  more  swiftly 
open  up  Its  own  markets  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, although  the  Japanese  argue  that  the 
present  Inability  of  some  American  com- 
panies to  sell  In  Japan  Is  a  result  of  their  own 
failings. 


THE    BASQUE    HOLIDAY    FESTIVAL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldoit.  this 
weekend,  June  2-4.  Basque  people  from 
throughout  the  United  States  will  gather 
in  Boise  for  what  is  expected  to  be  the 
biggest  event  of  its  kind  outside  the  seven 
Basque  provinces  of  Si>ain — the  Basque 
Holiday  Festival. 

The  3 -day  event  is  being  held  to  raise 
fimds  to  support  a  worthy  cause — the 
Basque  studies  program  at  Boise  State 
College.  Funds  collected  at  the  festival 
will  be  used  to  match  Federal  funds 
which  have  been  set  aside  for  the  Basque 
studies  program. 

Boise,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  largest  Basque  settlement  out- 
side of  the  original  Basque  homeland  In 
Spain  and  France. 

Yet  even  as  the  Basques  gather  for  this 
unique  festival,  their  kinfolk  in  Spain 
continue  to  be  persecuted  br  the  Franco 
regime.  In  their  Spanish  homeland,  the 
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Basque  minority  is  still  subjected  to  in- 
justice, intolerance,  and  repression  by 
Spain's  Franco  dictatorship. 

I,  for  one,  pledge  my  determination  to 
help  to  call  this  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  NaUon  and  the  world.  In  this 
regard,  I  think  that,  at  the  very  least, 
the  United  States  should  exercise^ts  good 
and  influential  offices  to  persuade  the 
Spanish  Government  to  deal  compas- 
sionately and  Justly  with  the  Basque  peo- 
ple. Until  this  happens— until  the  Franco 
dictatorship  agrees  to  abide  by  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations— the  United  States 
should  stop  arming  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  the  Basque 
Holiday  Festival,  published  in  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Basqui  Holidat  Pestival 
It's  for  everyone  .  .  .  not  Just  for  Basques. 
Predictions  are  that  It  wlU  be  the  biggest 
event  of  Its  kind  ever  held  outside  the  seven 
original  Basque  provinces.  It  will  offer  vis- 
itors everything  from  pelota  to  barbecue  to 
a  demonstration  by  California's  champion 
working  sheep  dog  to  an  outdoor  Mass,  said 
and  sung  In  Basque  to  a  sheepherders'  ball. 

It's  the  Holiday  Basque  Festival,  to  be  held 
In  Boise  June  2-4. 

Why  Boise?  Where  else?  Joe  V.  Elguren  of 
Meridian,  whose  revised  and  expanded 
"Basque  History:  Past  and  Present"  has  Just 
gone  on  sale  In  local  book  stores,  says  Boise 
is  the  core  of  the  biggest  Basque  settlement 
anywhere  In  the  world  outside  of  the  original 
homeland. 

Hence  the  Holiday  Basque  Festival,  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  earmarked  for  the  Basque 
Studies  Program  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  Boise  State  College, 
to  match  a  National  Humanities  grant. 

Coming  to  Boise  for  the  festival  are  people 
from  all  over  the  country.  Reservations  are 
In  from  New  York,  singers  and  dancers  have 
signed  up  from  California.  Pelota  players  and 
weight  utfers  are  expected  from  Nevada  and 
Utah. 

Louise  Michel  Irlgaray.  Basque  folk  singer 
whose  latest  album.  "The  Basque  BaUadler" 
has  Jvist  been  released,  wUl  be  here  from 
Reno. 

John  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  Senator  Anthony 
Yturrl  of  Oregon  and  Mrs.  Delphlna  Urrestl 
Arnold  (a  former  Miss  Boise),  will  Join  Idaho 
Secretary  of  State  Pete  Cenarrusa  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Uranga  of  Boise  as  Judges  for  the  Fes- 
tival Queen  and  Basque  Grandmother  con- 
tests the  evening  of  June  2  at  Capital  High 
School 

The  Western  Idaho  Fairgrounds  pavUlon 
will  take  oh  the  aspect  of  a  Basque  town 
square  surrounded  by  small  shops  where  vis- 
itors can  see  films  of  the  Basque  homeland, 
eat  Basque  food,  purchase  souvenirs  (Would 
you  believe  T-shirts  marked  "Basque  Is 
Beautiful"?)  and  watch  all  sorts  of  athletic 
contests,  dancing  and  even  children's  cos- 
tume competition  and  bota  drinking  (non- 
Basques  might  take  a  try  at  competing  In 
this  event). 

Combination  ticket  books  at  a  discount, 
are  on  sale  at  the  Allied  Arts  ticket  booth 
In  the  Bon  March&  (11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  week- 
days) and  at  the  Basque  Center,  or  may  be 
ordered  by  maU  from  Holiday  Basque  Fes- 
tival. P.O.  Box  774,  Boise.  83701. 

Advance  ticket  sales  close  Thursday,  but 
tickets  will  also  be  sold  at  the  gate  for  both 
Ctiltural  Night  at  Capital  High  and  the  June 
3-4  events  to  be  held  at  the  Fairgrounds. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  WERNHER 
VON  BRAUN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
May  26,  1972,  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Wemher  von  Braun  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  announced. 

He  leaves  the  UJ5.  Government  with 
the  deep  appreciation  of  all  Americans 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  Nation. 

Dr.  von  Braun's  contributions  to  Amer- 
ica's space  program  need  no  elaboration. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  demon- 
strated a  singleness  of  purpose  about 
space  exploration — a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose which  in  large  measure  is  respon- 
sible for  America's  preeminence  in  space. 

When  he  was  18  years  old.  he  was  fir- 
ing homemade  rockets  from  a  munic- 
ipal dump  in  Berlin. 

At  20.  he  was  made  head  of  rocket  de- 
velopment for  the  German  Army. 

At  32,  he  built  the  V-2  rocket,  the 
world's  first  guided  missile,  which  opened 
a  new  dimension  in  warfare.  It  also 
opened  a  new  dimension  in  future  space 
exploration. 

When  the  Allied  armies  In  the  East  and 
the  Red  Army  in  the  West  were  closing 
in  to  the  final  destruction  of  Hitler's 
Germany,  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his  fellow 
missile  experts  were  confronted  with  two 
real  choices:  First,  surrender  to  the  Rus- 
sians; second,  surrender  to  the  Amer- 
icans. 

Fortunately  for  the  free  world,  Dr.  von 
Braun  chose  America.  Whenever  we  may 
experience  doubts,  I  think  his  reasons 
are  worth  remembering.  Here  they  are 
in  his  own  words: 

The  reason  I  chose  America  In  particular 
Is  that  Americans  had  a  reputation  for  hav- 
ing em  especially  Intense  devotion  to  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  human  rights. 

Furthermore,  their  traditional  disinterest 
in  conquest  and  their  careful  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  government  ofTered 
the  highest  guarantee  that  any  knowledge 
we  entrusted  to  them  would  not  be  used 
wantonly. 

Later,  he  led  the  American  team  that 
was  called  upon  to  play  catch-up  ball 
after  the  Russian's  laimched  their  Sput- 
nik—a launch  that  shook  the  world  in 
1957. 

In  the  intervening  years,  America's 
space  program  has  been  crowned  with 
one  success  after  another.  Whether 
manned  or  unmaimed,  our  space  mis- 
sions have  achieved  a  degree  of  reliability 
and  usefulness  that  few  thought  possible 
just  a  generation  ago. 

Dr.  von  Braim  made  this  prophecy  of 
things  to  come: 

In  1951,  as  m  my  youth,  my  eyes  are  sUll 
on  the  heavens.  I  still  yearn  some  day  to  ex- 
plore the  moon.  And  as  a  private  enthusiasm 
I  have  been  designing  an  artificial  satellite 
we  could  make  here  on  earth  and  send  up  in 
the  sky  to  revolve  around  the  earth  1,000 
miles  out.  Such  a  manned  space  platform 
could  be  a  great  force  for  peace. 

His  dreams  have  a  way  of  becoming 
reality.  Reinforcing  his  singleness  of  pur- 
pose is  a  deep-seated  belief  In  the  di^ty 
of  man  and  in  the  Almighty.  Again,  In 
his  own  words: 

The  greatest  champion  of  the  inherent 
worth  and  dignity  of  every  man  was  Jeeus 
Cbrlflt.  He  taught  that  every  man  is  a  Child 


of  Ood.  He  taught  that  each  of  us  has  a  gift 
life  on  earth  for  which  we  must  account  at 
the  Last  Judgment.  We  can  best  make  our 
gift  life  count  for  something  if  we  vigorously 
champion  the  Godly  life.  This  means,  as  I 
see  it,  not  only  loving  one  another  and  pray- 
ing for  our  enemies,  but  supporting  with 
missionary  zeal  the  conc^t  of  individual 
worth. 

Dr.  von  Braun  will  presently  begin  a 
new  career  with  private  industry.  As  he 
does  so,  he  carries  the  very  best  wishes 
of  all  those  who  know  and  respect  his 
work.  A  grateful  Nation  will  long  remem- 
ber his  singleness  of  purpose  that 
brought  hope  and  success  when  failure 
seemed  eminent. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION  AND 
THE  MOSCOW  SUMMIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
a  courageous  and  constructive  step  for- 
ward in  the  history  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  summit  conference  under- 
way in  Moscow  will  bring  about  a  new 
phase  in  East- West  understanding.  With 
luck,  the  President  will  return  from  the 
summit  with  agreements  on  arms  limi- 
tations and,  perhaps,  some  kind  of  under- 
standing on  Vietnam. 

The  impact  of  the  summit  agreements 
on  the  future  of  the  world  will  be  pro- 
found, but  the  issue  closest  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  is  a  resolution  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  If  President  Nixon  gains 
some  assurance  of  Soviet  deescalation 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  a  willingness  to 
encourage  serious  negotiations,  his  trip 
will  have  succeeded  beyond  our  wildest 
expectations.  We  all  hope  and  pray  for 
such  success. 

But  while  we  cannot  be  sure  of  a  peace 
initiative  from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can 
control  our  own  actions.  We  can  forth- 
rightly  initiate  and  support  other  meth- 
ods for  achieving  our  objective  of  world 
peace.  We  can  uphold  our  obligations 
imder  existing  international  agreements 
and  endorse  those  humanitarian  declara- 
tions which  we  have  so  far  neglected. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Genocide  is  one  of  the 
declarations  which  we  have  failed  to 
ratify  and  which  deserves  our  support. 
As  President  Nixon  continues  on  his 
journey  for  peace  around  the  globe,  we 
here  at  home  can  contribute  to  that  effort 
by  standing  firmly  on  the  side  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  throughout 
the  world.  Therefore.  I  urge  Senators  to 
move  swiftly  to  endorse  the  Treaty  on 
Genocide. 

STATEMENT  PROM  STUDENT  GOV- 
ERNING BODY,  WILBUR  WRIGHT 
COLLEGE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Patrick  M. 
Barton,  presidait  of  the  student  govern- 
ing body  at  WUbur  Wright  College,  In 
Chicago,  has  asked  me  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
statement: 

We  the  student  Governing  Body  of  WUbur 
Wright  College  deplore  the  administration's 
decision  to  resume  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  and  demand  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  military  action  In  Indocbliuk 
and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  VB.  land 
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and  air  forces  ttota.  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  ThaUand. 


SECRETARY  LAIRD'S  BACKDOOR 
APPROACH 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  an- 
nounced that  his  committee  had  voted 
unanimously  to  delete  $226.8  million  from 
the  Air  Force's  fiscal  1973  request  for  an 
airborne  warning  and  control  system — 
AWACS.  AWACS  is  an  airborne  surveil- 
lance, command,  control,  and  communi- 
cations system.  It  features  a  radar  sys- 
tem which  would  have  a  downward- 
looking  capabUity  to  spot  low-fiying 
aircraft  over  land  and  sea.  The  Air  Force 
plans  to  use  AWACS  as  a  part  of  its  Air 
Defense  Command  and  as  a  command 
center  for  tactical  air  battles. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  made  no  final 
decision  as  to  the  necessity  of  adding 
AWACS  to  our  defense  structure.  The 
deletion  of  fimds  from  this  year's  budget 
was  motivated  by  the  Air  Force's  attempt 
to  bypass  its  own  "fiy-before-buy"  con- 
cept. I  applaud  Senator  Stennis  and  his 
committee  for  taking  this  action.  The 
committee  has  again  shown  its  concern 
that  Americans  receive  the  maximum  de- 
fense benefit  for  their  tax  dollars. 

AWACS  was  to  have  been  a  model  pro- 
gram for  the  "fiy-before-buy"  concept. 
As  the  name  implies,  this  concept  was 
created  to  assure  that  complete  testing 
and  evaluation  would  be  made  on  each 
phase  of  a  program  before  making  a  com- 
mitment to  proceed  to  the  succeeding 
phase.  The  Air  Force  is  now  conducting 
what  it  calls  the  "brassboard"  phase  of 
the  AWACS  program— the  filght  testing 
of  two  competing  radar  systems.  But  the 
Air  Force  this  year  contradicted  its  own 
publicly  stated  position  by  requesting 
funding  for  the  procurement  of  AWACS 
aircraft  that  were  to  have  been  pur- 
chased ha  the  production  phase.  In  re- 
questing these  funds  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  initial  testing  phases,  the 
Air  Force  was  mi^ng  an  obvious  attempt 
to  commit  Congress  to  a  program  before 
it  could  be  judged  workable.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  Saiator  Stennis' 
committee  quickly  recognized  this  con- 
tradiction and  took  the  action  it  did  in 
deleting  the  procurement  funds. 

But  the  deletion  of  funds  for  the 
AWACS  program  has  apparently  led  the 
Pentagon  to  conclude  that  additional 
funds  are  now  available  for  the  purchase 
of  aircraft  to  be  used  in  Indochina. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  May  22 
contains  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  to  Chair- 
man F.  Edward  H£bkrt  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This  let- 
ter was  printed  at  the  request  of  Rep- 
resentative AspiN,  a  member  o<  that 
committee.  In  his  letter,  Secretary  Laird 
states  that  the  Senate  committee's  deci- 
sion to  cut  the  funding  for  AWACS  Is 
"acceptable  to  us."  He  then  goes  on  to 
rec<Hnmend  that — 

A  portion  of  the  authorization  which 
would  ottierwlse  have  been  required  for  the 


fiscal  year  1973  AWACS  program  be  applied 
to  the  procurement  of  24  A-7's,  12  C-lSCs, 
and  7  F-6B's. 

As  Justification  for  his  request.  Secre- 
tary Laird  stated  that — 


The  current  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
has  Increased  aircraft  losses  and  empha- 
sized the  need  for  continued  production  of 
these  aircraft. 


I  am  concerned  about  the  methods 
this  administration  is  apparently  em- 
plosring  to  finance  a  continuation  of  its 
war  in  Vietnam.  If  Secretary  Laird's 
request  Is  approved  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, it  is  possible  that  $152  million 
will  be  added  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  for  use  in  Vietnam  with  no 
direct  action  by  the  Senate  until  the  bill 
goes  to  conference.  This  is  an  obvious 
backdoor  approach  to  the  funding  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  this  body  should 
recognize  it  as  such.  If  the  President 
truly  believes  he  is  leading  his  Nation 
on  a  proper  course  in  Vietnam,  he 
should  be  willhig  to  put  his  policy  on 
the  line  with  an  up-or-down  vote  by  the 
Senate  on  any  funds  necessary  for  the 
continued  pursuit  of  that  policy. 

This  body  is  being  forced  by  a  series 
of  unilateral  Presidential  actions  to  in- 
voke its  ultimate  power — the  power  of 
the  purse.  If  even  this  power  is  circum- 
scribed by  tactics  designed  to  bypass  the 
Senate,  Congress  will  be  further  rele- 
gated to  a  pro  forma  role  withm  our  sys- 
tem. 'This  body  must  not  allow  that  to 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Lahrd's  letter  of 
April  27  be  printed  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  Washington  Post  story  by 
Michael  Getler,  dated  May  19,  1972,  on 
the  same  subject,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  followhig  Secretary  Laird's  let- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thz  Sscbxtast  or  Dktknbe, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  27. 1972. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HtentT, 
aiudrman.  Oommtttee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dkab  Ms.  Cbaiuum:  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate   Aimed    Services    C<»mnlttee     deleted 
$309i>    mllUoii    in    Aircraft    Procurement 
funding  for  the  AWACS  for  the  Air  Force. 
It  added  $88  million  In  BDT&E,  Air  Force, 
for  AWACS.  Tb«  net  effect  of  these  actions 
Is  to  suppcnt  both  Procurement  and  B&D. 
It  tUM  also  permitted  a  reduction  In  the 
total  budget  of  $236.8  million.  This  action 
Is  acceptable  to  us. 

During  the  course  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore your  Conunlttee,  a  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  production  for  the  A-7,  C-130, 
and  V-6B  aircraft  would  be  terminated 
after  the  FT  1973  buys.  It  was  emphasised 
that  ta  the  event  of  additional  require- 
ments for  these  aircraft.  It  woiUd  be  ez- 
tiemely  costly  to  restart  the  Unes  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  prudence  small  quantities 
of  these  aircraft  could  be  procured  to  sus- 
tain a  production  base  at  reasonable  costs. 
Addltlcmally,  It  was  pointed  out  that  there 
Is  a  current  requirement  for  the  aircraft, 
but  M  a  consequence  of  priority  considera- 
tions, they  could  not  be  included  within 
the  budget  totals.  The  current  Invasion  of 
South  \^etnam  has  Increased  aircraft 
Xoonm  uid  emphastaed  tbe  need  for  con- 


tinued production,  partleularly  In  the  case 
of  the  C-ISO  and  the  F-6B.  In  fact,  the 
F-SB  atrermft  are  needed  for  training  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 

Following  my  appearance  before  your 
Ccnnmlttee,  I  concluded  that  as  a  prudent 
measure  we  should  release  the  $5.8  miUion 
of  A-7  advance  procurement  funds  added 
by  the  Congress  to  the  FY  1973  DoD  budget 
request.  It  Is  now  recommended  that  a 
portion  of  the  authorization  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  required  for  the  FY 
1973  AWACS  Program  be  applied  to  the 
procurement  of  34  A-7s,  13  C-130s  and  7 
F-SBs.  An  amount  of  $60  million  would  be 
required  for  the  C-130s,  $13  mUllon  for  the 
F-SBs,  and  $90  mUllon  for  the  A-7b.  The 
latter  amount  Is  to  cover  the  amount  of 
aircraft  proctirement  plus  squadron  equip- 
age. The  total  of  $162  mUlion  can  be  par- 
tially offset  by  an  amount  of  $60  million 
In  savings  from  prior  year  A-7  programs. 
These  savings  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  and 
prior  Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force  ap- 
propriation could  be  transferred  to  the  FY 
1973  account.  Thus  authorization  for  new 
appropriation  in  the  net  amount  of  $92 
million  would  be  required. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
OlBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  B.  Laisd. 

Laou)  Asks  Hn.i.  To  Shift  Cut  Funds  To  Buy 
Planes 
(By  Michael  Getler) 
A  day  after  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  cut  $226.8  miUion  from  a  sup- 
posedly high-priority  Air  Force  national  de- 
fense project.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird  virrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed   Services   Committee   and    told   him 
those  cuts  were  "acceptable"  to  the  Penta- 
gon. 

In  that  same  letter.  Laird  recommended 
that  the  House  committee  allow  the  Penta- 
gon to  transfer  $162  million  of  the  money 
saved  by  the  Senate  cut  back  to  buy  other 
aircraft  whose  production  Unes  might  other- 
wise close  soon  and  which  had  not  been 
scheduled  to  receive  any  more  funds  in  the 
current  $83.4  biUion  military  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1973. 

Laird's  recommendation  would  allow  the 
Air  Force  to  buy  34  more  A-7  attack  planes 
from  Ling-Temco-Vought  in  Texas  at  a  cost 
of  $90  million.  12  more  C-130  transports  from 
Lockheed  in  Georgia  at  a  cost  of  $50  million 
and  seven  of  the  small  F-eB  export  fighters 
built  by  Northrop  in  California  for  $13  mU- 
Uon. 

The  Defense  Secretary's  letter,  written 
April  27  and  made  available  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday  has  drawn  a  sharp 
response  from  Bep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wls.) .  Aspin 
Is  a  freshman  congressman,  former  Penta- 
gon civUian  analyst  and  Hoiise  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  member  who  now  regularly 
bombards  the  Pentagon  with  cliarges  of 
waste  and  wrongdoing. 

Aspin  charges  that  the  12  extra  C-180 
transports  constitute  "a  new  $60  million 
baUout"  for  Lockheed. 

He  also  cites  a  letter  ftom  Henry  Durham, 
a  former  Lockheed  aircraft  production  man- 
ager who  has  testified  before  Congress  on  the 
C6A  transport  cost  overruns,  that  says  "po- 
litical pressure,  even  at  the  White  House,  was 
being  used  by  Lockheed  to  win  thU  $50  mU- 
Uon  baUout." 

Asked  about  this  yesterday.  White  House 
spokesman  Gerald  Warren  said,  "We  have  no 
evidence  of  any  pressure  being  exerted  or 
anything  like  that." 

Aspln  in  a  statement  to  The  Post  yester- 
day, said  he  woiUd  ask  Laird  to  respond  to 
Durtiam's  charges  and  also  to  explain  why  the 
I^ntagon  gave  up  so  easUy  on  the  Senate's 
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cutbftck  of  tbe  Air  Force's  Airborne  Wmnilng 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  project. 

In  testimony  earlier  this  year,  Aq>ln  noted. 
"Department  of  Defense  officials  described 
AWACS  as  'vital'  to  the  naUonal  security." 
AWACS  Involves  an  Air  Force  plan  to  de- 
velop and  build  a  fleet  of  radar  and  com- 
puter-packed airplanes  that  would  provide 
early  warning  against  a  possible  Soviet  bomb- 
er attack  on  the  United  States.  The  Air  Force 
wants  a  fleet  of  42  of  these  planes  at  a  total 
cost  estimated  at  about  93.7  bUllon  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Despite  Inclusion  of  (474  million  In  the  Air 
Force  fiscal  1973  budget  request  for  AWACS 
and  Laird's  overt  support,  there  Is  known  to 
be  considerable  high-ranking  opposition 
within  the  Nixon  administration  to  the 
United  States  making  any  major  new  invest- 
ment In  defense  against  a  very  limited  Soviet 
bomber  threat. 

In  January,  administration  officials  hinted 
that  AWACS  might  wind  up  being  limited 
to  a  much  smaller  number  of  planes  that 
could  be  iised  to  plug  air  defense  gaps  or  In 
localized  air  control  situations.  There  is  also 
a  group  forming  In  the  Senate  to  oppose 
AWACS. 

In  his  letter  to  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Chairman  F.  Edward  Hubert  (D-La.) , 
Laird  noted  the  Senate  committee  cuts  and 
said,  "This  action  is  acceptable  to  us." 

When  Laird  volunteered  this  opinion,  the 
House  committee  had  not  voted  on  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  that  includes  AWACS. 
The  committee  still  has  not  passed  on  the 
measure  and  Aspln — who  as  a  Pentagon  crit- 
ic is  In  a  distinct  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee— now  says  he  will  ask  his  colleagues  to 
review  the  bill  again  because  of  the  Lockheed 
situation. 

The  Senate  committee  had  actually  cut  out 
•309.9  million  in  AWACS  procurement,  but 
added  $83  million  to  allow  research-and-de- 
velopment  work  to  continue  on  tbe  project, 
causing  a  net  reduction  of  $226.9  million. 

Laird  went  on  to  explain  to  Hubert  that 
"during  the  course  of  my  testimony  before 
your  committee,  a  concern  was  expressed 
(by  some  committee  members.  Defense  of- 
ficials say)  that  production  for  the  A-7,  C- 
130  and  F-5B  aircraft  would  be  terminated 
after  the  FY  1972  purchases. 

"It  was  emphasized,"  the  letter  continues, 
"that  In  tbe  event  of  additional  requirements 
for  these  aircraft,  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  restart  the  lines  and  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence  small  quantities  of  these 
aircraft  could  be  procured  to  sustain  a  pro- 
duction base  at  reasonable  costs. 

"Additionally,"  Laird  wrote,  "It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  current  requirement  for 
the  aircraft,  but  as  a  consequence  of  priority 
considerations  they  could  not  be  Included 
within  the  budget  totals." 

Citing  "the  ciurent  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam," and  "increased  aircraft  losses,"  Laird 
said  this  "emphasized  the  need  for  continued 
production,  particularly  In  tbe  case  of  the 
C-130  and  the  F-5B."  The  latter,  he  said  Is 
used  for  training  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  Following  the  Senate  Committee  ac- 
tion In  cutting  AWACS,  Laird  said  "it  is  now 
recommended  that  a  portion  of  the  authori- 
zation which  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  FY  1973  AWACS  program  be 
applied  to  the  procurement  of  24  A-7s,  12  C- 
130s  and  7  R-5B8." 

While  this  woiUd  cost  C152  million.  Laird 
said  there  was  still  $60  million  saved  from 
earlier  A-7  funds  and  thus  a  net  amount 
of  $92  million  would  have  to  be  authorized. 
Tbe  four-engine  C-130  Is  the  workhorse 
of  the  U.S.  tactical  airlift  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  and  is  also  an  excellent  gunshlp. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  has  360  of  these 
planes  already  operating  12  more  on  order 
from  last  year  which  will  be  delivered  In 
1974.  and  175  in  the  reserve  fleet,  according 
to  Air  Force  figures. 
Durham,    the    former    Lockheed    official, 


wrote  to  Aspln  on  May  9  and  Included  a 
short  news  article  from  the  May  5  edition  of 
the  Marietta  (Oa.)  Daily  Journal. 

The  article  reported  that  tbe  head  of  Lock- 
heed's C-130  program  had  told  a  local 
Kiwanls  meeting  that  the  company  had 
enough  C-130  orders  to  keep  the  production 
line  nmnlng  through  1973  "and  is  working 
on  1974  now.  He  didnt  mention,"  the  article 
states,  "the  hoi>ed-for  Air  Force  order  of  an 
additional  12  planes  in  the  1972-73  budget 
which  the  company  has  said  are  needed  to 
fill  a  futvu«  gap  in  the  line." 

Durham  said  he  was  writing  to  Aspln  to 
prevent  another  "giveaway"  of  public  money 
to  Lockheed.  "If  the  Pentagon."  he  wrote, 
"has  65  to  60  extra  million  dollars  to  blow 
for  unneeded  C-130s.  It  could  more  profita- 
bly be  used  to  start  paying  back  the  $400 
million  C-5  overpayment  revealed  by  Sena- 
tor (William)  Proxmlre  in  the  March  27 
hearing." 

Durham's  charges  of  Lockheed  mismanage- 
ment on  the  C-5A  program  were  attacked  as 
"highly  Inaccurate"  by  Lockheed,  but  the 
former  manag^er's  charge  of  overpayments 
nutde  to  the  firm  by  tbe  government  were 
substantially  validated  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  during  hearings  last  March. 


WILDERNESS  PLAN  FOR  THE 
SHENANDOAH 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  24,  1971,  I  introduced  S. 
2158,  a  bill  to  create  a  wilderness  of  cer- 
tain lands  within  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park. 

On  May  5, 1  testified  before  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposal.  The  prospects  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  appear  to 
be  quU«  good. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate's  attention 
an  editorial  in  the  first  issue  of  the  news- 
paper Skyline,  a  free  publication  dedi- 
cated to  outdoor  living  on  the  Skyline 
Drive  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

I  salute  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Johnson  for 
the  publication  which  they  have  In- 
augurated, and  sisk  imanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "WUdemess 
Plan  for  the  Shenandoah."  published  In 
the  May-June  1972  issue  of  Skyline,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLDEBKESS    PLAN    FOR    THE    SHENANDOAH 

The  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  confirmed  by 
legislative  enactment  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  wilderness  areas  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  and  provided  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  wUderness  preservation  sys- 
tem in  the  national  forests,  the  national 
parks,  and  the  national  wildlife  refuges  pur- 
suant to  specified  administrative  and  legis- 
lative procedures.  This  Act  requires  the  re- 
view of  all  park  system  units  having  areas  of 
6,000  acres  or  more  without  roads  with  the 
view  to  determination  of  their  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wUdemess  and  specifies  that 
nothing  shall  lower  present  protective  stand- 
ards; It  therefore  confirms  the  pre-existing 
priority  for  protection. 

The  fundEimental  policy  of  protection  Is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  national  policy  for 
providing  abimdant  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources for  aU  the  people.  The  two  purposes 
can  be  achieved  simultaneously  tf  planning 
for  protection  and  recreation  is  done  on  a 
sufficiently  broad  regional  basis. 

The  first  need  Is  to  establish  extensive 
roadless,  primitive,  or  wUderness  areas  In 
each  unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  re- 
gardless of  the  administrative  category  of 


the  unit,  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  as 
natural  country. 

The  second  requirement  is  to  provide 
abundant  supplemental  and  alternative  rec- 
reational capacity  In  public  and  private  lands 
outside  the  National  Park  System. 

The  Blue  Ridge  has  been  populated  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  once  wUdemess.  Now, 
through  man's  will,  as  expressed  by  Congress 
in  establishing  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
part  of  the  mountain  Is  wUdemess  again. 

The  combination  of  unique  natural  con- 
ditions with  constantly  better  accessibility 
from  nearby  urban  centers  results  in  great 
pressure  to  expand  roadways  and  other  visi- 
tor facilities  within  the  park.  And.  as  is  the 
case  with  highways,  the  more  facilities  pro- 
vided, the  greater  the  use  and  the  resulting 
pressure  for  still  more  facilities.  Carried  to 
a  logical  conclusion,  such  a  process  will  over- 
whelm the  very  resources  the  national  park 
was  established  to  protect. 

Classification  as  wilderness  will  save  the 
fiora,  fauna,  and  kindforms  from  further  road 
incursions  and  intensive  facility  develop- 
ment. This  is  the  primary  objective  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  as  stated  In 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916.  establishing  the 
National  Park  Service.  Only  such  facilities 
as  are  consistent  with  this  protection  man- 
date are  permissible. 

If  intolerable  overcrowding  and  attendant 
changes  In  the  quality  of  the  environment 
in  Shenandoah  National  Park  are  to  be 
avoided,  emphasis  must  shift  to  considera- 
tion of  a  range  of  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities available  in  a  wide  surrounding  re- 
gion to  meet  the  equally  wide  range  of  out- 
door recreation  preferences  expressed  by  peo- 
ple. Oiven  full  knowledge  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, crowds  can  be  diverted  and  dis- 
persed rather  than  focused  and  concentrated 
in  a  relatively  smaU.  presently  roadless  area. 


U.S.  RURAL  HOMEBUILDINO 
INCREASES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1972 
promises  to  be  a  record  year  for  home- 
building  in  the  United  States;  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before,  many 
thousands  of  rural  families  share  in  the 
prospect  for  moving  up  to  better  homes. 

This  rising  amoimt  of  rural  participa- 
tion in  housing  progress  is  one  of  the  fine 
accomplishments  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. It  is  largely  due  to  a  broad  im- 
provement In  credit  services  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  rural 
credit  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Rural  housing  programs,  combined 
with  the  rural  water  and  sewer  program 
developed  through  this  agency,  are 
rapidly  improving  the  balance  between 
rural  and  city  areas  in  opportunity  for 
housing  credit  and  better  conditions  of 
living. 

The  benefits  of  this  changing  situation 
are  highly  visible  in  our  towns  and  coun- 
tryside in  Tennessee.  A  new  house  or  the 
water  storage  tank  of  a  new  rural  water 
system  usually  signifies  a  family  ambition 
or  community  project  brought  to  reality 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  dedication  and  hard  work  of  this 
agency  in  taking  on  a  heavy  load  of  re- 
sponsibility in  rural  development  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
of  all  public  service  organizations.  It  is 
reassuring  to  compare  notes  with  Ad- 
ministrator James  V.  Smith,  as  I  have 
done,  on  the  outlook  for  still  greater  ad- 
vances in  our  rural  areas.  I  join  in  com- 
mending him  and  our  State  director  for 
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Tennessee.  Paul  M.  Koger.  for  all  that  is 
being  accomplished  under  their  out- 
standing leadership. 

A  modem  home  equipped  with  the 
basic  conveniences  so  well  known  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  is  a  new  discovery  for 
many  rural  families  in  the  1970's. 

It  is  a  relatively  new  development  that 
rural  families  of  modest  income  can  fi- 
nance and  buy  new.  up-to-date  homes, 
and  that  small  towns  can  replace  their 
outmoded  and  nmdown  housing  on  a 
substantial  scale. 

Until  very  recent  years,  credit  services 
were  tilted  far  to  the  disadvantage  of 
rural  people.  When  a  rural  family  could 
not  get  conventional  credit  to  buy  a 
home,  there  was  little  or  no  alternative; 
no  significant  service  equivalent  to  the 
FHA  loan  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  commonly  available 
In  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

Consequently,  for  lack  of  adequate 
credit  resources.  Inadequate  housing 
prevailed  in  rural  towns  and  country 
areas  at  about  twice  the  rate  per  capita 
as  in  urban  areas.  Rural  America,  with 
30  percent  of  the  people,  had  half  of 
the  substandard  housing  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  sin  upsurge 
in  new  homeownership  for  the  rural 
families  who  need  it  most  has  been 
brought  about  within  the  past  3  years. 
Under  improvements  in  the  national 
housing  act,  the  administration  has  al- 
located far  greater  authority  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  develop 
insured  loan  credit,  supplementing  all 
regular  credit  available,  for  the  rural 
family  heretofore  deprived  of  any  chance 
to  buy  an  adequate  home. 

The  national  ofiice  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  demonstrated 
a  capability  to  channel  multlbillion 
dollar  amounts  of  capital  annually  from 
centers  of  finance  into  rural  areas.  It 
finds  private  investors  to  provide  funds 
for  insured  loans  on  rural  housing,  com- 
munity facility  systems,  and  famllir 
farms. 

Field  forces  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, operating  through  county 
ofiBces,  have  responded  with  an  out- 
standing effort  to  deliver  these  resources 
down  to  the  local  level. 

As  one  result,  some  200,000  new  or 
modernized  family-owned  homes  have 
been  produced  the  past  3  years  imder  the 
rural  housing  program.  This  is  more 
single-family  housing  than  in  all  pre- 
ceding years  combined  of  the  small 
rural  housing  program  that  existed  In 
the  1950's  and  1960's. 

Housing  production  through  the  pres- 
ent rural  program  has  tripled  since  1968. 
The  rural  share  of  federally  insured 
housing  loans  to  families  of  low  or  mod- 
erate income  is  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
national  total  this  fiscal  year — about 
90,000  of  270,000  one-family  homes. 

This  upward  trend  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  fiscal  1973.  Farmers  Hrane  Ad- 
ministration programs  will  generate 
about  $2  billion  of  rural  home  financing 
in  the  year  beglrmlng  July  1.  This  should 
account  for  more  than  100,000  one- 
family  houses,  and  more  than  8,000  units 
of  apartment  housing  especially  adapt- 


able to  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  and 
other  lower  income  rural  families. 

All  of  this  represents  an  unprecedented 
housing  boom  for  the  sector  that,  in  past 
times,  was  most  deprived  of  opportunity 
for  decent  housing:  the  family  of  low 
and  moderate  income  in  the  coimtryside 
beyond  reach  of  metropolitan  services, 
including  towns  of  less  than  10,000. 

As  administrator  of  this  immense  new 
service,  James  V.  Smith  has  led  his 
agency  in  a  remarkable  performance  in 
Ctovemment.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  tripled  its  volume  of 
loans  processed  and  entered  into  the 
housing  field  in  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive scEile.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
increased  the  rate  of  project  develop- 
ment In  the  rural  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams, and  expanded  its  credit  service 
for  the  ownership  and  operation  of  fam- 
ily farms. 

The  agency  has  done  this  much  more 
through  intensified  effort,  improved  pro- 
cedures, and  cooperation  with  private 
and  community  organizations  and  other 
lenders,  than  through  the  expansion  of 
its  own  organization.  Its  operational  costs 
per  loan  made  are  well  below  the  rate  of 
3  years  ago. 

Tennessee  has  been  a  proving  ground 
both  for  the  need  and  the  value  of  these 
Farmers  Home  Administration  services. 

FHA  farm  credit  over  the  years  has 
been  a  mainstay  of  thousands  of  family 
farms  running  short  of  other  sources  of 
credit.  About  10,000  loans  totaling  more 
than  $70  million  are  now  outstanding  in 
our  State.  These  services  will  touch  a  new 
record  high  this  year.  Some  $9  million  of 
insured  credit  will  be  added  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  resources  in 
Tennessee  to  finance  ownership  or  basic 
improvement  of  420  family  farms. 

An  additional  $5V2  million  will  help 
to  finance  production  operations,  supplies 
and  equipment  needed  on  1,000  family 
farms.  Nearly  another  million  will  be  at- 
tracted to  family  farm  agriculture  in 
Tennessee  from  other  lenders,  through  an 
Increased  amount  of  cooperative  lending 
jointly  with  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

In  the  rural  community  facilities  pro- 
gram, no  less  than  165  rural  area  water 
system  projects,  some  embracing  several 
towns  as  well  as  open  country,  and  35 
community  sewer  systems  have  been  de- 
veloped to  date  In  Tennessee.  This  pro- 
gram continues  as  one  of  the  great  forces 
for  improvement  of  living  conditions  uid 
employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 
New  industry,  better  housing,  better  pub- 
lic services  and  a  revival  of  progress  in 
lagging  towns  Invariably  follow  the  rural 
water  lines. 

Production  through  the  rural  housing 
program  in  Tennessee  which  totaled 
about  2.100  homes  through  $17  million 
of  credit  in  fiscal  1968,  rose  to  the  level 
of  4,000  homes  and  $45  million  of  financ- 
ing last  year.  It  is  certain  to  exceed  those 
marks  this  year.  The  dividends  paid  by 
this  program  In  Tennessee  alone  can  now 
be  measured  in  terms  of  more  than  20,000 
modernized  town  and  country  homes,  and 
more  than  60  senior  citizens'  rental  hous- 
ing projects  located  In  rural  communities, 
all  valued  at  more  than  $200  million. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  tremendously 
significant  contribution  to  rural  prog- 
ress— a  substantial  beginning  on  the 
goals  of  rural  development  we  are 
pledged  to  fulfill  In  the  1970*6. 

Our  experience  supports  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Nixcm,  and  pro- 
visions made  in  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  Congress,  that  this  capable  and 
locally  based  Farmers  Home  Admiriistra- 
tion  system  be  put  to  still  greater  use 
for  expanded  programs  in  support  of 
rural  community  development. 


TRAGIC  KILLING  OF  A  NORFOLK 
POLICEMAN 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  tragic  murder  of 
a  22-year-old  Norfolk,  Va.,  policeman, 
Lewis  W.  Hurst,  Jr.  This  fine  young  po- 
lice officer  was  shot  to  death  with  a  small- 
caliber  handgun  while  he  was  executing 
a  search  warrant  for  narcotic  drugs.  His 
father,  Lt.  Lewis  W.  Hurst,  is  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Norfolk  Police 
Department's  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drug  squad.  Only  3  weeks  ago.  Lieuten- 
ant Hurst,  Sr.  testified  before'  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Delinquency  on  the  growing  crisis  of  bar- 
biturate abuse  in  Norfolk. 

This  tragic  death  clearly  demonstrates 
the  need  for  immediate,  effective  hand- 
gun control  measures.  In  the  past  4 
months,  our  Nation  has  seen  the  death 
by  gim  of  45  police  officers — 31  were 
killed  by  handgims.  Last  year,  126  police 
officers  were  killed — 94  by  handguns.  In 
1970,  100  police  officers  were  killed — 73 
by  handguns. 

We  must  act  now  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion's police  officers,  who  are  on  the 
frontline  in  the  effort  to  preserve  law 
and  order,  from  the  daily  threat  of  these 
criminal  weapons.  How  many  more  po- 
licemen must  be  killed  before  we  in 
Congress  respond  to  the  need  to  enact 
more  effective  handgim  controls? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  article  from  the 
Evening  Star.  May  24,  1972,  relating  to 
Lewis  W.  Hurst.  Jr.,  entlUed  "Policeman 
Shot  Dead  in  Norfolk." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Policeman  Shot  Dead  in  Nobfolk 

Norfolk,  Va. — ^A  22-year-oId  Norfolk  police- 
man, son  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
city's  police  narcotics  squad,  was  fatally  shot 
early  today  whUe  assisting  in  the  execution 
of  a  search  warrant  for  drugs. 

Lewis  W.  Hurst,  Jr.  was  pronounced  dead 
at  Norfolk  General  Hospital  after  having  been 
shot  once  in  the  chest  at  about  3  o'clock  this 
morning,  police  reported. 

Police  arrested  Mrs.  LUIian  Jones  David- 
son, 65,  of  Norfolk,  and  charged  her  with 
murder. 

Hurst,  whose  father  organized  the  Nor- 
folk police  narcotics  squad  In  1958  and  re- 
cently testified  in  Washington  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  investigating  drugs,  was  a 
member  of  a  police  special  services  unit. 

He  had  gone  to  a  Norfolk  home  with  other 
officers,  including  some  from  the  Chesapeake 
police  department  which  had  supplied  in- 
formation on  which  the  search  warrant  was 
based. 

Reports  said  police  broke  down  the  front 
door,  and  Hurst  apparently  had  gone  up- 
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stairs  and  was  attempting  to  enter  a  bed- 
room when  a  shot  was  fired  through  the  door, 
killing  blm  Instantly. 

As  of  early  this  morning,  police  reportedly 
had  not  found  any  narcotics,  but  were  con- 
tinuing to  search  the  house. 


THE  UJ3J3JR.  AND  WORLD  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  the  U.S.SJI.  has  opened 
a  new  vista  of  freedom  from  the  night- 
mare of  atomic  war  by  accepting  nuclear 
arms  parity  as  the  basis  of  superpower 
relations. 

But,  for  the  short  term,  the  proposed 
Joint  Commission  to  develop  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  as  trading  partners, 
including  "most  favored  nation"  treat- 
ment and  export  credits,  may  prove  to  be 
even  more  important.  For  the  U.S.S.R. 
wishes  to  be  accepted  as  a  great  Indus- 
trial power  and  to  receive  the  credit  and 
the  reciprocity  which  come  with  that 
status.  If  the  United  States  now  recog- 
nizes these  Soviet  aspirations  and  asks 
that  they  be  the  reason  to  unlock  the 
door  of  Soviet  secretiveness  and  economic 
chauvinism,  the  benefit  to  all  peoples, 
including  the  Soviet  people,  and  to  peace 
and  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  in  Eastern  Europe,  will  be  incal- 
culable. For  this  reason  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  insist  on  including  in  these  nego- 
tiations, in  addition  to  the  four  items 
already  stipulated,  the  following: 

First.  Subscription  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
the  fair  trading  rules  of  GATT — General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — or  to 
join  GATT  itself. 

Second.  Protection  of  patents  and 
copyrights  on  a  reciprocal  basis  through 
the  international  convention  or  by  a  spe- 
cial convention  on  the  subject. 

Third.  Freedom  of  access  by  business 
and  technological  personnel  to  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  centers  of  both 
countries. 

Fourth.  A  relationship  with  or  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fimd— IMF — 
so  that  the  U.S.S.R.  may  have  a  role  in 
the  international  monetary  system  to  be 
established  following  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  agreement  and  play  a  role 
with  the  rest  of  the  developed  world  in 
aid  to  the  developing  world.  It  is  note- 
worthy in  this  regard  that  the  U.S.SJI. 
has  been  since  its  beginning  a  member  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization — 
ILO. 

The  UJ3.SJI.  is  obviously  bidding  for 
economic  respectability  and  acceptance 
as  a  major  world  industrial  power.  This 
is  the  moment  to  invite  the  U.S.SJI.  to 
Join  the  world  economy  and  not  to  re- 
main out  of  it  as  agitator  and  critic  as 
it  has  for  54  years.  It  is  a  time  for  bold- 
ness in  the  world  economy  and  the  United 
States  can  leapfrog  the  new  protection- 
ism which  could  develop  here  at  home, 
and  in  the  EEC  and  Japan.  We  can  do 
this  by  bringing  in  the  two  Communist 
giants.  If  we  do  not  raise  our  sights  to 
includes  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  the  world  economy, 
we  will  be  missing  the  other  half  of  the 
greatest  chance  for  peace  in  this  century. 


LEGAL  REFORM  BY  THE  ANTIOCH 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Uiere  is 
widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  profound  rethinking  and  overhaul  of 
legal  education.  Present  legal  education 
concentrates  almost  exclusively  on 
stud3^g  decisions  by  appellate  courts. 
As  a  result,  the  law  student  is  likely  to 
graduate  without  ever  having  seen  a 
"live"  client.  He  has  no  idea  how  to  listen 
or  talk  to  a  client,  how  to  untangle  legal 
from  nonlegal  problems,  or  how  to  sort 
out  fact  from  fiction.  As  Warren  Burger 
said: 

The  modem  law  school  Is  not  fulfilling  its 
basic  duty  to  provide  society  with  people- 
oriented  counselors  and  advocates  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  our  changing  world. 

Today  In  many  courtrooms,  cases  are  being 
Inadequately  tried  by  poorly  trained  law- 
yers, and  people  suffer  becaxise  lawyers  are 
licensed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  without 
the  slightest  inquiry  Into  their  capacity  to 
perform  the  Intensely  practical  functions  of 
a  counselor  or  advocate. 

This  September,  the  Antioch  School  of 
Law  will  open  in  Washington  with  an 
estimated  enrollment  of  140  students 
with  a  median  age  of  24-25.  These  stu- 
dents will  study  law  through  a  clinical 
approach,  instead  of  the  traditional 
classroom  casebook  method,  and  wiU 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  ex- 
perienced lawyers  in  the  preparation  of 
actual  cases. 

This  clinical  approach  will  attempt  to 
achieve  a  greater  balance  between  text- 
book and  experiential  learning.  A  "teach- 
ing law  firm"  will  be  at  the  core  of  the 
school  and  students  will  use  actual  legal 
experiences  as  a  springboard  for  exam- 
ining legal  concepts  and  sicqulring  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  school's  3-year  curriciilmn,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, is  being  developed  by  the  Urban 
Law  Institute,  formerly  an  afOliate  of 
George  Washington  University.  The  cur- 
riculum heavily  emphasizes  housing, 
communications,  and  poverty  law,  and 
provides  for  a  neighborhood  law  office  at 
which  students  will  be  assigned  to  assist 
in  client  interviews,  landlord-tenant  dis- 
putes, and  welfare  problems.  Students 
will  be  riding  in  police  cars,  spending  a 
night  in  Jail  and  applying  for  public 
housing  and  food  stamps. 

In  a  related  program,  15  students  will 
be  enrolled  in  a  shorter,  15-month  course 
of  study  designed  to  train  paraprofes- 
sionals  as  certified  legal  technicians.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  use  of  such  technicians  in 
business  and  legal  office  management 
wUl  cut  client  costs  and  streamline  duties 
for  lawyers. 

A  feasibility  study  done  for  the  college 
stated  that  the  school  "is  an  exciting  en- 
deavor which  may  help  to  ref  ocus  and  re- 
structure this  Nation's  legal  institutions. 
It  would  be  a  school  of  high  quality,  na- 
tional in  scope  and  bearing  the  seeds  of 
greatness."  I  hope  this  experiment  will 
encourage  all  law  schools  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  our  legal  educa- 
tional system  and  produce  the  kinds  of 
lawyers,  the  legal  manpower  and  legal 
scholarship  needed  by  our  coimtry  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 


Washington  Post  article  about  the  An- 
tioch Law  School  and  excerpts  from  the 
April  issue  of  the  law  school's  newsletter, 
containing  profiles  of  two  professors  and 
the  student  body,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Antioch  Law  School  Hehk  to  Stress 
CRtrsADiNQ  AcnviTT 
(By  Karlyn  Barker) 

When  the  Antioch  School  of  Law  opens 
here  next  September,  Its  estimated  140  stu- 
dents wlU  find  themselves  riding  In  police 
cars,  spending  a  night  in  jail  and  applying 
for  public  housing  and  food  stamps. 

Its  curriculum,  oriented  to  turning  out 
crusading  lawyers.  Is  being  worked  out  by  the 
Urban  Law  Institute,  which  wUl  serve  as  the 
teaching  arm  of  the  school. 

The  three-year-old  Institute,  which  was 
saved  from  extinction  when  trustees  of  the 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  college  formally  estab- 
lished a  Washington  law  school,  wUl  operate 
as  a  teaching  law  firm  with  clients  repre- 
sented by  the  school's  students  and  teachers. 

Edgar  Cahn  and  Jean  Camper  Cahn  will 
share  duties  as  deans  of  the  school,  the  first 
co-deanship  In  the  annals  of  law  education, 
Antioch  officials  believe.  Mrs.  Cahn  Is  also  the 
first  black  woman  to  serve  as  dean  of  a  fully 
Integrated  law  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cahn  were  prime  organizers 
of  the  original  institute,  which,  until  last 
summer,  was  affiliated  with  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  funded  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Institute  staffers  said  that  under  Its  An- 
tioch sponsorship  the  program  will  continue 
to  operate  on  a  similar  but  much  e^anded 
basis,  involving  all  students  In  community 
legal  work. 

At  George  Washington,  the  Institute  was 
just  one  program  at  the  law  school,  for  five 
to  10  students.  GW  dropped  the  sponsorship 
after  two  years,  charging  it  had  become  a 
large  public  Interest  law  firm  over  which  the 
school  had  no  control. 

While  at  GW,  ULI  lawyers  brought  several 
class  action  suits  against  federal  and  local 
agencies.  These  Included  one  against  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment charging  job  discrimination  and 
another  against  the  District  government 
charging  discrimination  In  providing  public 
services  to  Anacostla. 

The  Institute  plans  to  be  an  Integral  part 
of  Antioch's  operations,  with  OEO  continuing 
to  pay  some  of  the  estimated  «1.4  million 
cost  to  run  the  school  during  Its  first  year. 
Other  contributions  are  expected  from  pri- 
vate law  firms  and  individuals. 

In  urging  that  the  school  adopt  a  "learn  by 
doing"  method  of  teaching,  Mrs.  Cahn  said, 
"It's  time  we  get  away  from  the  autopsy 
approctch  to  legal  education,  which  keeps  law 
students  from  seeing  a  client  or  wrestling 
with  actual  legal  problems  through  the  law 
school." 

CTTHRICtTLTTM  APPKOVED 

The  three-year  curriculum.  Including  a 
vacatlonless  period  the  first  12  months,  has 
been  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 

It  heavily  emphasizes  housing,  communi- 
cations and  poverty  law,  and  provides  for  a 
neighborhood  law  office  at  which  students 
will  be  assigned  to  assist  in  client  interviews, 
landlord-tenant  disputes  and  welfare  prob- 
lems. 

Tlie  school  plans  to  enroll  s  majority  of 
its  students  from  minority  groups  because 
It  thinks  they  can  more  readily  sympathize 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  estimated  $3,500  annual  tuition  can 
be  defrayed  by  raising  enough  money  for 
schoiarshipa. 

It  bas  already  received  875  i^ipUcatioii 
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requests  and  will  start  screening  for  Its  140 
places  In  January. 

An  assistant  to  Mrs.  Cahn  said  final  selec- 
tion will  be  based  more  on  an  individual's 
motivations  and  attitude  than  on  law  board 
test  scores. 

"We're  using  the  law  boards,  but  that  will 
not  be  the  only  factor,"  he  said.  "We're  more 
interested  In  one's  ability  to  perform  as  a 
lawyer,  not  on  any  theoretical  test." 

Accreditation  standards  require  that  cer- 
tain admission  standards  be  maintained,  he 
said,  but  there  will  be  exceptions  made  for 
10  per  cent  of  the  students  who  might  not 
score  as  high  on  the  law  boards  because  of 
environmental  handicaps. 

SHORTER  COURSE 

Antioch  officials  said  IS  students  will  be 
enrolled  In  a  shorter,  15-month  course  of 
study  designed  to  train  para-professlonals 
as  certified  legal  technicians. 

They  said  this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
program  has  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  a  law  school,  and  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  use  of  such  technicians  and 
special  courses  In  business  and  legal  office 
management  will  cut  client  costs  and 
streamline  duties  for  lawyers. 

"There  will  be  a  big  emphasis  on  how  to 
solve  a  problem  without  going  to  court," 
said  Glenda  Graham,  an  institute  staff  mem- 
ber. This,  In  Itself,  will  save  money  for  a 
poor  client,  she  said,  unless  the  Institute 
takes  a  complaint  to  court  as  a  test  case. 

The  school  Is  negotiating  fOT  ptu-chase  of 
two  sites,  the  Lutheran  Church  Center,  2633 
16th  St.  NW,  and  the  nearby  Eugene  Meyer 
House,  1624  Crescent  PI.  NW. 

A  small  enrollment  will  enable  Antioch 
to  follow  a  clinical  rather  than  classroom 
lecture  approach  to  teaching.  Miss  Graham 
said.  Its  curriculum  will  Involve  every  stu- 
dent in  social  and  legal  problems  so  that 
each  will  have  practical  community  experi- 
ence before  he  or  she  has  a  law  degree. 

Innovative  educational  programs  and 
community  Involvement  have  long  been  an 
Antioch  College  trait,  one  that  has  brought 
the  progressive  school  into  controversy  be- 
cause of  Its  District  connections  and  Its 
Columbia,  Md.,  campus. 

Under  a  special  work -study  program,  Anti- 
och students  have  often  served  as  boat- 
rocking  intern  teachers  in  DC.  schools.  Some 
have  been  accused  of  teaching  radicalism. 
_The  Columbia  campus,  which  opened  In 
~  1969,  has  been  used  by  Antioch  students  for 
wban   and  ecological   studies. 

TREND  IN   SCHOOLS 

Community  Involvement  is  becoming  a 
trend  in  most  law  schools,  according  to  a 
Georgetown  Law  Center  spokesman,  but  not 
on  the  scale  proposed  by  Antioch  officials. 

He  said  large  enrollments  make  such  on- 
the-scene  courses  optional  for  a  few  students 
Instead  of  required  for  the  whole  class. 

First-hand  knowledge  of  the  law  may 
prove  Invaluable  to  Antioch  students  In 
later  law  practice,  but  It  will  not  spare  them 
from  poring  over  traditional  textbooks. 

"Theyll  have  to  pass  their  bars  like  every- 
body else,"  said  Miss  Graham. 

Antioch  School  of  Law  NEWSLErrEB 

TWO    PACTJLTT    APPOINTMENTS    ANNOUNCED 

Akin  to  the  anticipation  of  a  student  wait- 
ing for  his  Bar  examination  results  Is  the 
anxiously  awaited  news  of  faculty  appoint- 
ments and  student  admissions  in  a  new  edu- 
cational Institution.  Who  are  they,  where  are 
they  from  and  what  are  they  like?  A  profile 
sketch  of  the  class  of  1972  will  be  seen  on 
page  3  and  data  on  two  recently  announced 
faculty  appointments  follow: 

Thomas  O'Toole — Presently,  serving  as 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Law  at  Northeastern 
School  of  Law  In  Boston,  where  he  gained  a 
respected  reputation  throughout  the  legal 
profession  for  his  work  as  architect  and 
founder  of  the  first  totally  cooperative  law 


school  and  as  an  expert  In  curriculum  de- 
sign and  development.  His  major  subject 
areas  nave  been  Torts,  Contracts  of  Laws, 
Constitutional  Laws,  and  Labor  Law  at 
Georgetown  University  where  he  was  a  fuU 
Professor  and  ViUanova  University  In  the 
position  of  Vice-Dean  and  Professor.  With  a 
remarkable  degree  of  consistency,  he  received 
his  A3.,  LL.B.,  and  M.A.  from  Harvard 
University  Interspersed  with  study  in  Roman 
Law  and  English  Constitutional  History  at 
St.  Andrews  in  Scotland.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  for  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Bars. 

Dewey  Roscoe  Jones. — ^He  Is  currently 
Clinical  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Law  and  Director  of 
the  Law  Student  program.  Legal  Aid  De- 
fender and  Society  In  Kansas  City.  At  Mis- 
souri, Dewey  Jones  taught  Poverty  Law, 
Legal  Aid  Clinic  I  and  Initiated  Legal  Aid 
Clinic  n,  where  student  work  Included  Inter- 
views, research,  and  court  representation  for 
the  poor.  Mr.  Jones  is  best  known  nationally 
as  Director  of  the  innovative  Community 
Legal  Education  Program  for  the  effective- 
ness of  his  pioneering  work  In  use  of  the 
media — both  graphics  and  electronics — to 
disseminate  knowledge  of  legal  rights  to  the 
poor  community.  He  has  consistently  been 
Involved  in  championing  the  rights  of  the 
poor — whether  black,  Spanish-speaking,  or 
Indian — ^resulting  in  part  from  his  early  ex- 
perience In  Chicago  when  he  worked  as  a 
caseworker  and  Spanish  Instructor.  Dewey 
Jones  received  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago;  M.A.,  National  Autonomous  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  and  JJJ.,  Chicago  Kent 
College  of  Law.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
and  Missouri  Bars. 

FIRST  APPLICANTS   APPROVED 

An  air  of  jubilation  pervaded  the  Admis- 
sions Office  as  the  first  deposits  were  received 
from  accepted  applicants  and  the  Class  of 
1972  began  to  assume  a  human  dimension. 
Some  Interesting  statistics  have  emerged. 
Based  on  this  Initial  group,  the  Antioch  law 
student  will  have  a  median  age  of  24-25, 
somewhat  older  than  the  average  entering 
class.  The  Incoming  class  will  likely  have  a 
composition  of  nearly  40  7o  women  law  stu- 
dents as  well.  In  addition,  even  though  not  a 
prerequisite  for  admission,  at  least  50%  of 
the  applicants  who  are  accepted  have  law 
related  or  community  experience  and  a  signi- 
ficant percentage  have  advanced  degrees. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRIME  MINISTER 
GOLDA  MEIR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Just  before 
the  recent  24th  anniversary  of  Israel 
independence,  Mr.  J.  I.  Plshbein,  editor 
of  the  Sentinel,  a  prominent  weekly  pub- 
lication in  Chicago,  received  a  fascinat- 
ing message  from  Israel's  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Golda  Meir,  in  which  she  gives  many 
important  insights  into  the  admirable 
character  of  the  people  of  Israel.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  share  with  Senators  the  text 
of  this  significant  message,  which  was 
published  in  the  Sentinel  of  May  11, 1972. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  from  Israel's  Prime  Minister 

"On  the  threshold  of  the  24th  anniversary 
of  our  Independence  we  can  look  back  on  an 
eventful  year  In  Israel's  life  and  in  that  of 
world  Jewry. 

"The  uneasy  ceasefire  which  came  into  be- 
ing some  19  months  ago  Is  continuing.  This 
was  primarily  due  to  the  growing  realiza- 


tion in  the  Arab  world  that  renewed  aggres- 
sion or  warfare  against  us  is  bound  to  faU 
In  the  future  as  It  has  faUed  In  the  past.  We 
owe  thU  to  the  bravery  of  the  Israel  Defense 
Forces  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  Israeli 
people.  We  have  witnessed  what  Is  surely  one 
of  the  miracles  of  Jewish  history  of  all  times. 
Soviet  Jewry  which  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  mainstream  of  our  people  for  almost  two 
generations  decided  to  stand  up  for  Its  rights 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  and  de- 
manded to  be  reunited  with  their  brethren 
m  our  homeland.  We  have  been  privileged 
to  witness  the  homecoming  of  many  of  them 
during  the  last  months. 

"In  the  Arab  world  the  Isolated  remnants 
of  once  great  Jewish  communities  have  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  brunt  of  persecution  and 
oppression.  From  there  too  immigrants  have 
found  their  way  to  us  and  It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  welcome  them  In  oiir  midst.  From 
the  countries  of  the  West  more  and  more 
people  including  many  young  people  have 
decided  to  tie  their  future  to  the  land  of 
Israel  and  to  actively  participate  In  the  great 
drama  of  building  a  land  and  a  people.  In 
Israel  the  work  of  development  and  upbuild- 
ing has  continued  apace. 

"Together  with  our  efforts  devoted  to  the 
absorption  of  new  immigrants  we  have  in- 
creased our  work  in  raising  the  standards  of 
some  of  the  less  privileged  sectors  of  otir 
population  by  making  sure  that  the  levels  of 
their  housing,  education,  health  and  social 
services  continue  to  rise  and  to  Improve.  Otir 
exports  have  Increased  substantially  as  has 
production  in  general.  The  social  and  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  of  the  country  has  been 
broadened  and  widened.  New  villages  have 
been  established  and  older  ones  developed. 
Industry  and  agriculture  have  continued  to 
develop  and  the  fruit  of  our  land  Is  finding 
Its  way  to  more  and  more  countries. 

"As  we  face  the  New  Year  which  will  bring 
us  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  our  renewed 
Independence  we  do  so  In  confidence  emd  de- 
termination and  In  fuU  recognition  of  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Our  neighbors 
still  threaten  war  and  destruction  and  we 
must  continue  to  strengthen  our  defensive 
capacity  which  alone  can  deter  war  and 
pave  the  road  to  peace.  We  shall  continue  to 
make  every  effort  and  explore  every  avenue 
leading  towards  meanlngf til  negotiations  for 
a  real  peace,  as  Indeed  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  towards  the  betterment  of  life  espe- 
cially for  the  underprivileged  sections  of  the 
population.  That  means  more  housing,  more 
schools,  more  hospitals  and  more  social  serv- 
ices. We  must  enhance  the  progress  of  our 
economy  so  that  In  spite  of  the  vast  burden 
placed  upon  us  by  the  defense  effort  our  ex- 
ports win  cover  more  and  more  of  o\ir  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

"It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  us  to 
accomplish  what  has  been  achieved  already 
without  the  cooperation  and  support  of  world 
Jewry.  Together  we  have  faced  the  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  challenges  of  the  past. 
Together  we  shaU  march  on  the  road  toward 
a  better  future,  a  future  of  peace  and  de- 
velopment and  of  freedom  for  oppressed  Jews 
evervwhere.  Let  \18  close  ranks  together  and 
continue  to  strive  towards  the  great  cultural 
and  spiritual  renaissance  of  our  people  by 
Increasing  Jewish  education  and  conscious- 
ness In  keeping  with  our  great  past  in  order 
to  face  up  to  the  call  of  the  future. 

"Chag  Sameach  to  aU  of  you  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

OoLDA  Meir." 


SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES' 
WIDOWS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  26,  1972,  published 
an  article  portraying  the  circumstances 
of  some  of  the  widows  of  late  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  A  bill  to  correct  some  of 
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the  inequities  of  existing  law  applicable 
to  these  widows  and  to  change  the  an- 
nuity system  applicable  in  tiie  future, 
was  sponsored  by  Senators  Hruska, 
Hartke,  Case,  Mathias,  and  myself. 
S.  2854  will  b€  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  at  its  next  meeting,  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  be  favorably 
reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Fred  P.  Graham,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  26, 1972] 

IhL  Widow  op  Frankfuhteh  Neab  Charitt 

ON  Pension 

(By  Fred  P.  Orabam) 

Washington,  May  26. — ^In  a  nursing  home 
here  Mrs.  Felix  Frankfurter  Is  quietly  ap- 
proaching insolvency  on  the  $S,000-a-year 
pension  granted  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices. 

Those  handling  her  financial  affairs  say 
that  by  next  year  she  may  be  forced  to  be- 
come a  charity  patient. 

"Charity  patients  are  treated  very  well 
there,"  says  Dean  Adrian  S.  Fisher  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  a  former 
clerk  of  the  late  Justice  Frankfurter  who  has 
helped  with  Mrs.  Frankfurter's  affairs.  "But 
Is  It  right  for  a  widow  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  to  be  a  charity  case?" 

Of  the  seven  widows  of  Supreme  Cotirt 
Justices,  her  situation  is  the  only  one  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  desperation. 

But  It  has  served  to  underscore  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  $5,000  pensions — a  sum  that  was 
determined  by  the  stipend  granted  by  Con- 
gress in  1937  to  the  widow  of  President  Calvin 
CooUdge. 

The  widows  of  all  other  Judges  In  the  Fed- 
eral system  get  far  more,  and  the  95,000  Is 
less  than  the  pensions  paid  widows  of  the 
lower-court  Judges  of  most  states. 

Marion  Frankfurter,  who  is  82  years  old, 
was  incapacitated  by  crippling  arthritis  sev- 
eral years  before  her  hvisband  died  In  1966. 
They  had  no  children. 

Donald  Hiss,  Washington  lawyer  who  served 
as  executor  of  Justice  Frankfurter's  estate, 
said  earlier  this  week  that  the  96,000  did 
not  cover  the  costs  of  care  at  the  home  and 
additional  private  nursing  care  required  by 
Mrs.  Frankfurter. 

The  deficit  has  been  made  up  each  year 
from  Justice  Frankfxirter's  small  estate,  sup- 
plemented by  royalties  from  his  writings.  "A 
little  over  a  year  from  now,"  Mr.  Hiss  said, 
that  money  will  be  exhausted. 

Dean  Fisher  said  that  the  Home  for  the  In- 
curables would  never  discharge  a  patient  who 
ran  out  of  funds  but  would  shift  such  a 
patient  to  a  charity  basis.  He  said  that  for- 
mer law  clerks  and  friends  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter had  discussed  "passing  the  hat"  to 
avoid  that. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  pensions  had  been 
tmknown  or  Ignored  outside  the  tiny  circle 
of  the  women  involved  until  earlier  this  year, 
when  the  widow  of  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black, 
who  died  last  year,  could  not  keep  up  the 
payments  on  their  old  Federal  house  In 
Alexandria  and  had  to  put  It  up  for  sale. 

In  retirement.  Justice  Black  would  have 
continued  to  receive  his  full  annual  salary  of 
960.000.  But.  as  Mrs.  Black  told  an  inter- 
viewer several  months  ago.  "there's  a  big 
difference  between  960,000  a  year  and  a  95,000 
pension." 

BOOK     UNDER     CONSIDERATION 

Mrs.  Black,  who  has  a  son  In  Washington, 
plans  to  stay  here  and  Is  not  in  strained 
circumstances.  She  has  had  talks  with  at 
least  one  New  York  publishing  bouse.  Alfred 
Knopf,  about  writing  a  book  on  Hugo  Black. 

Mrs.  WUey  Rutledge,  62,  the  widow  of  the 


Justice  who  died  In  1949,  says  she  gets  by 
living  "very  simply"  alone  in  a  rented  house 
In  a  pleasant  neighborhood  In  northwest 
Washington.  She  does  it  on  about  96,000,  re- 
ceiving 91,000  additional  each  year  from  her 
husband's  insurance. 

Mrs.  Rutledge  has  a  son  here  and  a  son 
teaching  at  Duke  University,  and  a  daughter 
married  to  a  law  professor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  But  she  says,  "I  don't  have 
to  depend  on  them." 

When  Justice  Rutledge  died,  widows  of 
Justices  received  no  pensions.  But  when 
Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson  died  in  1953. 
leaving  his  widow  with  two  sons  recently  out 
of  college  and  almost  no  money,  his  former 
colleagues  in  Congress  prepared  a  private  bill 
to  furnish  her  with  a  pension. 

She  discouraged  the  idea  unless  it  would 
cover  all  Jvistlces'  widows,  and  Congress  voted 
in  1954  to  extend  to  Justices'  widows  the 
95,000  stipend  granted  to  Presidents'  widows 
by  the  so-called  "Grace  Coolidge  Act." 

When  the  pension  for  Presidents'  widows 
was  subsequently  raised  to  910,000,  and,  more 
recently,  to  920,000,  nobody  thought  also  to 
Increase  the  Judicial  pensions. 

Mrs.  Vinson  now  lives  in  Washington, 
where  her  son  Fred  Jr.  is  a  prominent  lawyer. 
Three  other  Supreme  Court  widows  also  live 
here.  They  are  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  who 
broke  her  hip  during  a  Jaunt  to  Yugoslavia 
two  years  ago  but  still  lists  travel  as  one  of 
her  top  Interests;  Mrs.  Sherman  Mlnton,  79, 
an  invalid  who  lives  with  a  daughter,  and 
Mrs.  John  M.  Harlan. 

ACTION  IN  THE  SENATE 

A  bill  to  raise  the  pensions  to  910,000  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  failed  because  It  did  not  bring  the 
present  Court  into  the  system  prevailing  for 
the  lower  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  by  which  each  official  contrib- 
utes 3  per  cent  of  each  paycheck  and  the 
Government  matches  It. 

So  a  bill  to  double  the  pensions  of  the 
seven  present  widows  and  bring  the  present 
Justices  Into  the  contributory  plan  was  in- 
troduced last  November  by  Senators  Quentln 
N.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota  and  Vance 
Hartke  of  Indiana,  Democrats,  and  Roman 
L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  Republican.  It  has 
not  yet  been  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  Senator  Burdick  said  yester- 
day he  expected  it  "to  be  law  by  the  end  of 
the  session." 

Under  the  contrtbutory  program,  benefits 
increase  according  to  the  length  of  time  the 
contributions  have  been  made,  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  37.5  per  cent  of  the  Judge's  average 
salary  for  Judges  who  served  30  years.  This 
currently  gives  the  widow  of  a  Federal  district 
Judge  with  30  years  on  the  bench  a  916.000 
pension. 

Under  the  proposed  new  Supreme  Court 
pension  law,  the  maximum  pension  for  wid- 
ows would  be  922,600,  but  few  Supreme  Court 
Justices  serve  30  years  in  Federal  service  be- 
fore they  retire. 

During  recent  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ings the  pension  plans  for  the  various  state 
courts  were  listed.  The  amounts  are  difficult 
to  pinpoint  because  the  widows'  stipend  often 
depends  on  their  husbands'  length  of  service. 

But  of  the  50  states,  the  only  one  that  had 
a  flat  pension  as  low  as  95,000  was  Colorado, 
which  paid  that  amount  to  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  who  retired  with  less 
than  20  years'  service. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  BLOOD  BANKING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  blood 
banking  and  its  inherent  problems  have 
become  an  important  issue  in  our  coim- 
try's  total  health  care  picture.  As  the 
chief  cosponsor  of  the  Blood  Bank  Act 
of  1872.  the  Senate  bill  that  parallels  Mr. 
VrrsEY's  bill  in  the  House,  I  have  a  spe- 


cial Interest  in  helping  to  resolve  this 
Nation's  problems  with  blood  banking. 
I  feel  this  issue  is  critical  enough  that 
Senators  should  be  aware  of  some  seri- 
ous aspects  of  the  situation.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  c(msent  that  Judith  Ran- 
dal's recent  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAm  vs.  Volunteer  Blood  Givino 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

It  was  early  morning  in  front  of  a  Dallas 
blood  bank — one  of  a  "for-prc^t"  chain  that 
enjoys  a  reputation  as  the  best  in  the  Indus- 
try and  c^erates  In  several  states. 

The  Dallas  Rescue  Mission  next  door  dis- 
gorged its  overnight  complement  of  derelicts. 
While  cameramen  across  the  street  filmed 
the  scene,  one  of  the  unshaven  and  still  stag- 
gering wlnos  steadied  himself  against  a  park- 
ing meter  and  vomited.  Then  he  went  Into 
the  bank  to  sell  a  pint  of  blood. 

Emerging  some  time  later,  he  counted  bis 
money,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
bottle  of  after-shave  lotion.  He  drank  from 
the  bottle,  and  was  headed  back  to  the  mis- 
sion when  he  passed  out  on  the  sidewalk,  the 
after-shave  lotion  still  clutched  in  his  hands. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  blood 
banks  like  this  c^erate  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  known,  however,  is  that  they  sup- 
ply about  a  third  of  the  8  million  pints  or  so 
used  annually  for  transfusion  and  for  the 
additional  blood  fractions  made  by  pharma- 
ceutical companies  from  plasma.  These  frac- 
tions are  life-and-death  necessities  for  20,000 
hemophiliacs  and  others  who  have  occa- 
sional or  routine  need  for  some  component  of 
blood. 

Also  on  the  record  are  a  dozen  studies  pub- 
lished in  medical  Journals  in  the  past  two 
years  alone,  showing  that  the  risk  of  serum 
hepatitis  is  from  11  to  70  times  greater  when 
the  source  of  the  blood  is  a  paid  donor  than 
when  the  doncx'  Is  a  volunteer.  Some  plasma 
fractions,  to  be  sure,  can  be  freed  of  what- 
ever infection  they  harbor  by  sterlll^tlon. 
Others,  however,  would  be  destroyed  in  the 
process,  and  so  cannot. 

Unfortunately,  the  blood  test  that  detects 
the  presence  of  the  antigen  linked  to  serum 
hepatitis  Is  only  about  25  percent  accurate. 
Although  most  blood  banks  use  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  any  law  that  requires  them  to  be 
otherwise  selective  about  donors. 

Figures  on  how  many  deaths  result  from 
the  liver  infection  are  hard  to  come  by.  The 
government's  Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta  estimates  the  number  as  3,500  a 
year,  but  officials  there  freely  acknowledge 
that  this  probably  is  conservative  by  a  factor 
of  2  to  10. 

Some  of  this  is  due  to  under-reporting  or 
cases  honestly  missed.  But  some  undoubtedly 
is  due  to  conflict-of-interest  situations  in- 
volving the  medloal  profession. 

In  1970,  about  a  year  after  the  scene  out- 
side the  Dallas  blood  bank  was  filmed,  for 
instance,  the  Texas  legislature — in  an  effort 
pushed  by  the  state's  Hemophilia  Associa- 
tion to  eliminate  floaters  and  derelicts  from 
the  mainstream  of  blood  traffic — ^passed  a  law 
requiring  banks  buying  blood  to  hold  up 
payment  to  donors  for  at  least  15  days  and 
then  to  make  payment  by  check  mailed  to 
a  fixed  address. 

In  the  last  hour  before  the  legislature's 
statutory  adjournment,  however,  another 
measure  that  clouded  the  meaning  of  the 
new  law  was  railroaded  through,  leaving 
blood  banks  free  to  ignore  It  If  they  wished. 
Thus,  the  reform  was  blunted  and  It  still 
is  "business  as  usual"  for  the  Dallas  bank 
which  Is  the  major  supplier  of  the  state's 
Veterans  Administration  Hospitals  and  for 
a  medical  center  that  caters  to  the  city's 
affluent. 

Lobbying  for  the  last-minute  change  were 
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the  Texas  Medical  and  Hospital  Associations. 
Hie  conflict-of-interest  question  arises  be- 
cause pathologists  typically  head  the  blood- 
banking  committees  of  these  organizations 
and,  as  in  this  case,  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  their  entire  memberships. 

At  their  individual  hospitals,  moreover,  it 
is  often  these  specialists  who  decide  from 
what  sources  blood  will  be  obtained  and  who 
make  out  the  autopsy  reports.  Under  such 
circumstances,  there  is  obviously  the  pos- 
sibility that  should,  say,  a  terminal  cancer 
patient  be  given  blood,  and  develop  serum 
hepatitis  a  month  or  so  later,  the  pathologist 
can  ascribe  his  subsequent  death  to  malig- 
nancy instead  of  to  Infection. 

Lest  this  seem  Incredible,  the  Texas  Hemo- 
philia Association  has  a  deposition  showing 
that  one  pathologist  is  on  the  payroll  of  the 
commercial  bank  from  which  his  hospital 
obtains  blood.  Moreover,  In  an  antitrust  suit 
brought  by  the  Jiistlce  Department  against 
the  College  of  American  Pathologists  in  1966, 
there  were  many  allegations  backed  by  evi- 
dence that  conflict-of-interest  situations  of 
this  and  other  types  were  not  uncommon 
among  doctors  of  this  specialty. 

After  filing  the  suit,  the  government  with- 
held action,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
practices  alleged  would  stop.  While  som« 
progress  may  have  been  made  In  this  direc- 
tion, there  are  suggestions  that  such  con- 
flict-of-interest situations  have  by  no  means 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  Justification  for  purchased  blood  Is 
that  It  Is  necessary  because  there  are  not 
enough  volunteers.  When,  however,  the  Texas 
Hemophilia  Association  took  the  cause  to  the 
state's  college  students,  they  responded  at  a 
rate  600  percent  greater  than  that  of  the 
popuUtion  at  large  and  gave  25,000  pints  In 
1971  and  pledged  40,000  for  1972. 

If  nothing  else,  this  suggests  that  a  single 
national  volxmtary  blood  donation  program 
under  federal  supervision  Is  not  necessarily, 
as  Its  opponents  charge,  just  a  crackpot 
concept. 

Legislation  to  achieve  this  end  has  been 
Introduced  into  Congress  by  Eep.  Victor  V. 
Veysey,  R-Callf.,  and  has  some  bipartisan 
support  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Although 
the  law  is  not  ideal  and  is  unlikely  to  pass 
this  year,  the  prc^xisal  at  least  deserves  a 
try. 


DECENTRALIZATION  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  recent  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's anticrlme  progrcun  by  some  Demo- 
crats in  the  House,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal in  Its  May  16  edition  carried  a  defln- 
lUve  editorial  analysis  of  LEAA  and  the 
entire  concept  of  decentralizing  Govern- 
ment. The  Journal  concludes  that  far 
from  being  a  failure,  the  LEAA  is  apet- 
ating  successfully  after  what  the  news- 
paper calls  a  shaky  start. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  Senate, 
because  it  gives  a  fair  appraisal  of  one 
of  the  first  attempts  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  decoitrallze  the  functions  of 
Government  and  return  management  of 
local  programs  to  the  communities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Is  LEAA  A  Flop? 

Democratic  members  of  a  House  subcom- 
mittee last  week  endorsed  a  report  that  pro- 
nounces the  Nixon  antl-crlme  program  a 
failure,  finding  it  shot  through  with  waste, 
Inefficiency,  and  corruption.  The  report  cata- 
logues questionable  disbursement  practices 


of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (LEAA),  an  arm  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, as  well  as  dubious  spending  prac- 
tices by  state  and  local  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

WeU,  one  might  say,  it's  an  election  year. 
The  Democrats  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
nounce LEAA  a  model  of  efllclency  even  if 
It  were,  which  it  Isn't.  Even  so,  there  Is  more 
here  than  meets  the  eye,  more  at  issue  than 
simply  presidential  politics.  What  is  develop- 
ing is  a  classic  struggle  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans  over  the  strength  of  the 
central  government,  a  struggle  that  has  taken 
various  forms  throughout  the  republic's  his- 
tory and  now  focuses  on  the  President's  de- 
centralization program.  A  bit  of  recent  his- 
tory explains  why. 

In  1968,  with  Republicans  vowing  to  make 
"Crime  in  the  Streets"  a  principal  Issue, 
Lyndon  Johnson  rushed  forth  with  a  plan  to 
spend  several  hundred  millions  a  year  to  aid 
local  law  enforcement.  His  proposal  would 
have  required  state  and  local  police,  court, 
prison,  and  parole  agencies  to  apply  directly 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  funds  to  pay 
for  specific,  approved  projects.  House  Re- 
publicans (backed  by  Southern  Democrats) 
insisted  the  effort  be  decentralized  through 
the  "block  grant"  concept.  Under  this  system, 
each  state  woxild  submit  an  over-all  plan  on 
how  It  would  spend  its  share  of  the  total 
in  the  federal  kitty.  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  set  up  another  giant  federal  bureauc- 
racy to  oversee  the  program.  The  states  would 
be  chiefly  responsible  for  setting  priorities 
and  spending  the  fxinds  wisely. 

The  liberal  Democrats  were  aghast  at  the 
prospect  of  turning  all  this  political  power 
over  to  the  states,  and  predicted  waste.  In- 
efficiency, and  corruption  imless  the  federal 
government  maintained  direct  control. 
Among  those  in  the  forefront  arguing  this 
line  was  Rep.  John  Monagan,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut.  He  lost,  and  LEAA  was  set  up 
along  the  lines  designed  by  the  House  Re- 
pubUcans.  Mr.  Monagan,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  whose  Democratic  members 
last  week  pronounced  LEAA  a  failure,  wants 
to  replay  the  1968  debate  and  this  time  get 
that  political  power  back  from  the  states. 

That's  fair  enough.  But  the  campaign  Is 
getting  a  bit  nasty.  Early  last  month,  Mr. 
Monagan's  staff  leaked  its  hypercritical  report 
on  LEAA  to  Mike  Wallace  and  the  CBS  tele- 
vision program  "Sixty  Minutes."  Mr.  Wallace 
accepted  the  report  as  gospel  and  took  his 
cameras  around  the  country  to  Illustrate  the 
flaws  in  LEAA.  Republicans  charged  that  the 
program  was  carefully  edited  to  eliminate  any 
evidence  that  did  not  Jibe  with  the  theme 
of  the  Monagan  report,  lliey  turned  up  one 
Flortda  police  chief  who  spent  2Vi  hours  be- 
ing interviewed  by  CBS  and  "had  nothing  but 
praise  for  LEAA,"  yet  who  dldnt  make  the 
show  at  all. 

Nonetheless,  the  question  Is  a  valid  one: 
"Is  LEAA  a  flop?"  And  if  so,  has  the  block 
grant  concept  been  so  discredited  that  one 
might  as  weU  forget  aU  the  Nixon  Ideas  about 
decentralizing  government — Including  reve- 
nue sharing?  Can  It  be  that  state  and  local 
agencies  just  cannot  be  trusted  to  spend 
money  wisely  unless,  every  step  of  the  way, 
the  federal  government  Is  dictating  direc- 
tions? 

So  far  as  we  can  teU,  having  watched 
LEIAA's  development  with  a  curious  eye  on 
the  block-grant  experiment,  the  results  are 
mixed  but  hopeful.  Undeniably,  considerable 
money  was  hastily  spent  in  the  flrst  two 
years  of  the  program,  undoubtedly  much  of 
it  wasted. 

The  biggest  mistake  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrators made  at  the  outset  lay  in  try- 
ing to  prove  too  earnestly  that  Big  Brother 
wasnt  needed  at  aU.  For  Its  flrst  two  years, 
LEAA's  staff  included  but  five  auditors, 
wholly  Inadequate  for  an  effort  that  has  thus 
far  dealt  out  91.4  bUUon.  Fortunately,  after 
the  Initial  experience,  LEAA  was  reorganized 


under  director  Jerrls  Leonard,  and  the  audit- 
ing staff  of  50  is  having  more  success  In 
making  sure  the  funds  are  being  spent  for 
reasonable  purposes.  It's  now  clear  the  pro- 
gram is  operating  far  better  than  the  Mona- 
gan report  would  Indicate. 

Even  before  the  reorganization,  the  ex- 
periment showed  promise.  The  process  by 
which  the  criminal  justice  community  seta 
priorities  and  divides  up  the  money  fairly 
seethes  vrlth  contentiousness  and  compro- 
mise, signs  of  real  decision-making  at  the 
local  level.  A  social  engineer  in  Washington 
would  likely  allocate  the  money  differently. 
But  past  experience  suggests  more  money  is 
wasted  by  this  method  than  by  having  local 
professionals  decide  and  be  held  accountable. 

Thus,  while  we  can  agree  that  LEAA  had  a 
shaky  start,  we  think  It's  altogether  Incorrect 
to  pronoimce  it  a  failure.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
ponderant weight  of  testimony  from  the 
criminal -justice  and  law-enforcement  com- 
munity Indicates  the  Monagan  view  is  a  mi- 
nority view. 


THE  SENATE  SEEKS  A  PEACE 
COALITION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  after  8 
years  of  intensive  debate  and  discussion 
concerning  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
the  war  in  Indochina,  Congress  is  still 
struggling  to  put  together  a  peace  coali- 
tion that  can  legislate  an  end  to  our  part 
in  the  conflict. 

An  article  analyzing  the  Senate's  in- 
ability to  vote  to  end  our  participation 
in  the  war  recently  appeared  in  Com- 
monweal magazine.  It  concludes  that — 

The  Senate  can  only  save  itself.  A  majority 
must  consistently  stand  up  and  vcrfce  Its 
views  and  votes  on  what's  good  for  the 
United  States,  rather  than  serving  up  com- 
fort for  the  President. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  serve  as  the  rallying 
point  for  the  next  effort  of  the  Senate's 
peace  coalition. 

I  highly  recommend  this  article  to 
Senators,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Whimper  in  Congress — Reaction  to  trz 
Mining 

In  calling  for  Congressional  support  of 
President  Nixon's  latest  military  moves  in 
Vietnam,  the  War  Secretary  labeled  Senators 
opposing  the  White  House  as  "quitters." 

Melvln  Laird's  impression  of  the  Senate  as 
the  leading  institution  against  America's 
military  involvement  in  Indochina  Is  sim- 
ilarly held  by  a  majority  of  observers  across 
the  coimtry.  Yet,  In  fact,  only  a  minority  of 
40  Senators  can  be  considered  consistent  war 
critics  who  favor  rapid  total  disengagement 
rather  than  further  escalation.  A  majority 
has  deferred  to  unilateral  Presidential  initia- 
tives to  save  the  Saigon  regime  from  falling. 

Only  on  a  few  occasions  over  the  last  two 
years  has  the  Senate  stood  up  as  an  Inde- 
pendent body,  voting  to  limit  UJ3.  mUitary 
involvement  In  this  long,  senseless  war.  A 
handful  of  fence-sitters  Joined  then  with  de- 
pendable doves  to  pass  provisions  banning  an 
extended  use  of  UB.  grotmd  forces  In  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Cambodia.  But  there  has  never 
been  enough  Senate  solidarity  to  stop  funds 
for  further  participation  by  our  soldiers,  saU- 
ors,  and  airmen  in  battles  that  wont  go 
away:  the  fence-sitters  have  cozled  up  to  the 
President's  side  when  measures  to  end  oxir 
part  in  the  Indochina  war  have  been  brought 
to  an  up  or  down  vote.  The  real  "quitters." 
then,  are  those  dozen  or  more  solons  who 
have    refused    to    stand    firm    as    Senators 
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against  the  White  House.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Senate  has  not  moved  swiftly  to 
counteract  our  current  military  madness: 
Patriots  of  Peace  don't  form  a  working  ma- 
jority In  the  upper  chamber. 

Olulng  together  a  Senate  peace  coalition  Is 
a  precarious  process.  Sometimes  it  sticks,  as 
did  Cooper-Church  forces  from  May  through 
June  1970  following  the  President's  Invasion 
of  Cambodia.  During  that  tense  time,  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  supported  John  Sherman 
Cooper  of  Kentucky  and  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho  In  their  efforts  to  place  a  prohibition 
on  any  fiirther  forays  by  American  ground 
forces  and  military  advisers  into  Cambodia. 
On  September  1,  1970,  however,  this  fragile 
force  broke  apart,  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
measure  to  end  the  war  losing  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  66.  In  the  crunch,  the  fence-sitters 
quit  the  fight,  rejoining  the  hawks  to  give 
the  President  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  And  this  after  many  months  of 
massive  messages  over  the  media  plus  exten- 
sive lobbying  by  peace  groups. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Cooper-Church 
coalition  came  together  again,  forcing  the 
President  to  accept  both  a  limitation  on 
military  actions  in  Cambodia  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  in  ex- 
change for  special  authorization  to  transfer 
military  materiel  to  Phnom  Penh's  generals. 

The  1970  election  reduced  potential  peace 
votes;  the  President  gained  a  net  of  two 
Senatorial  supporters.  This  loss  showed 
up  In  voting  on  two  money  measures  in  1971 : 
the  revised  McOovem-Hatfleld  to  bring  all 
American  armed  forces  home  by  mld-1972 
failed  42-55,  and  the  Cooper-Church  coali- 
tion suffered  a  similar  fate,  failing  by  one 
vote  to  o'lt  off  funds  for  all  military  activi- 
ties except  total  withdrawal. 

Three  statements,  offered  by  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  setting  government  policy 
to  terminate  our  military  activities  In  Indo- 
china by  a  date  certain  did  not  Invoke  Con- 
gress' power  of  the  purse,  and  thtis  were  not 
binding  on  the  President.  Nixon  signed  the 
bill,  but  rejected  out  of  hand  the  Majority 
Leader's  pleas  for  peace. 

Here  it  Is  mid-May  1972.  eight  years  since 
LBJ  escalated  oiir  part  in  the  war,  and  Nixon 
has  just  taken  the  country  to  the  danger 
point  of  disaster  and  defeat.  His  deeds  are 
condemned  by  the  Senate  Democratic  Cau- 
cus; his  ways  are  ridiculed  as  Imperial  and 
Impetuous.  And  still  the  Senate  is  seeking  a 
peace  majority  that  will  stick  together  long 
enough  to  pass  legislation  for  an  orderly  and 
rapid  American  disengagement  and  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  embarking  upon 
further  unilateral  acts  of  aggression. 

Chxirch  is  now  teamed  up  with  Clifford 
P.  Case  of  New  Jersey  on  an  amendment  that 
if  enacted  would  bring  about  the  total  with- 
drawal of  all  American  armed  forces,  land, 
sea,  and  air,  four  months  after  an  agreement 
Is  reached  to  release  our  prisoners.  The  war 
forces  oppose  this  fund  cut-off;  they  expect 
to  hand  the  President  a  gift  of  confidence. 
John  Stennls  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  wants  to  strike 
the  Case-Church  provision;  his  motion  has 
been  pending  business  before  the  Senate  for 
two  weeks,  yet  no  vote  has  been  taken.  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  the  Democratic  whip 
but  In  fact  the  President's  man,  has  fudged 
the  issue  further,  adding  an  internationally 
supervised  ceasefire  as  a  precondition  to  the 
cutting  off  of  funds.  Knowing  that  the  peace 
coalition  has  not  coalesced.  Church  and  Case 
have  hoped  that  public  opinion  would  crys- 
tallize to  the  point  that  the  fence-sitters 
would  feel  safe  on  their  side.  However,  the 
Senate's  soft  middle  has  yet  to  firm  up  suffi- 
ciently. 

During  this  time,  the  President  has  pro- 
voked the  nation  twice,  each  time  arbitrarily 
upping  the  military  ante  significantly  and 
each  time  warning  the  Senate  not  to  cross 
him  in  efforts  to  save  the  honor  of  his  office 
and  the  present  power  position  of  the  Tbieu 


regime  in  Saigon.  It  appears  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  have  submitted  to  the  "EmpercH'," 
as  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
described  our  present  governmental  dilemma 

Why  is  the  Senate  unable  to  stop  our  fool- 
ishness and  futility  In  Indochina?  Why  won't 
the  Senate  live  up  to  its  rightful  Constitu- 
tional responsibilities  on  matters  of  war  and 
peace  and,  if  need  be,  use  its  powers  in  draw- 
ing tight  the  pursestrlngs  in  order  to  alter 
180  degrees  our  present  policy?  Why  Isn't 
there  a  peace  coalition  in  the  Senate? 

A  chief  reason  is  that  the  fence-sitters— 
Southern  moderates  and  liberal  Repub- 
licans— are  scared  stiff  to  take  reeponaiblllty 
for  matters  pertaining  to  national  security. 
The  anxiety  this  fright  creates  prevents 
successful  politicians  from  applying  their 
most  Important  asset,  common  sense,  to  key 
International  Issues,  lliey  talk  privately 
about  our  gross  failure  In  Vietnam  as  well  as 
its  serious  harm  to  ova  own  society,  but  In 
public  they  insist  on  hiding  behind  the 
rationale  that  they  don't  know  what  the 
President  knows,  and  it  Is  beet  In  this  nuclear 
age  to  let  him  handle  it — alone. 

This  failure  to  assert  separate  power  has 
resulted  in  an  almost  total  disconnectloo 
from  the  Constitutional  process.  Congress' 
last  hope  to  play  a  part  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  lies  In  its  legislative  fund^on 
regarding  federal  funds.  "That  Is  a  power 
that  belongs  just  to  Congress,"  Church  re- 
minded his  colleagues  last  week.  But  he  also 
bemoaned,  "If  the  President  treats  the  Sen- 
ate with  contempt.  It  is  becatise  we  are 
contemptible." 

Compounding  this  tendency  to  avoid  and 
hide  is  ambivalence  among  the  people  the 
fence-sitters  represent  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's acts  of  aggression.  Several  national 
polls  Indicate  three-fourths  of  the  American 
public  support  Nixon's  bomblng-and-mlnlng 
campaign  and  at  the  same  time  three-quar- 
ters support  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.3. 
forces  from  Indochina  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  most  recent  Gallup  Prtl,  for 
instance,  showed  71  percent  favoring  the 
Case-Church  amendment  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  Such  public  ambivalence  pro- 
duces Impotence  among  fence-eltters  who 
continue  to  lie  low,  hoping  this  will  avoid 
antagonizing  an  Imagined  majority  constlt- 
ent  viewpoint. 

A  surprisingly  strong  influence  here  Is  the 
glant-slze  ghost  of  FDR  that  still  looms  large 
in  the  cloakrooms  and  before  the  tally  clerk. 
The  President,  as  exemplified  by  the  second 
Roosevelt,  will  take  care  of  the  nation's 
crises,  so  goes  such  Impotent  thinking.  Con- 
gress, avoiding  the  Issue  headon,  is  to 
rubber-stamp  White  House  actions  and  pay 
the  coimtry's  defense  bills.  The  Vandenberg 
thesis  was  concocted;  it  called  for  na- 
cballenged  bipartisanship  in  foreign  pcdlcy. 
It  was  heralded  under  the  Truman  and 
Elsenhower  Administrations  as  the  way  to 
conduct  the  country's  cold  war  policies 
efficiently;  under  J7K,  LBJ,  and  King 
Richard,  however.  It  became  an  i^T^mnvi  justi- 
fication for  wrongdoing.  After  Nixon  esca- 
lated the  war  last  week  without  consulting 
Congress,  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota,  a 
determined  dove,  said  that  the  situation  be- 
tween the  two  branches  had  deteriorated  so 
badly  that  the  President  "treats  the  Senate 
like  a  dog  would  treat  a  fire  hydrant  with 
100  legs." 

BiUlding  a  peace  coalition  comes  down  to 
electing  enough  men  committed  to  ending 
the  war  or  stimulating  Independence  from 
an  institution  that  has  lost  its  will  to  be 
a  separate  body.  Just  as  the  American  naval 
blockade  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  intensi- 
fied bombing  of  its  transportation  network 
alone  are  imlikely  to  save  South  Vietnamese 
forces  from  further  defeats,  the  President's 
actions  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  will  not  grant 
that  institution  Its  own  independence.  Or, 
to  turn  that  analogy  around,  as  did  oolui]in« 
Ut  Mary  McOrory,  "The  doves  have  been  un- 


able to  rally  a  majority.  The  Senate  Is  like 
the  South  Vietnamese  army.  It  has  all  the 
equipment  It  needs,  but  It  lacks  the  will  to 
fight." 

The  Senate  can  only  save  itself.  A  majw- 
Ity  must  consistently  stand  up  and  voice  its 
views  and  votes  on  what's  good  for  the  United 
States,  rather  than  serving  up  comfort  for 
the  President.  The  latter  practice  unfortu- 
nately prevails.  The  White  House  liaison  for 
the  Senate  telephoned  niunerous  fence-sit- 
ters' offices,  urging  those  solons  not  to  oppose 
the  President's  mining  of  Haiphong.  The  liai- 
son advised,  "I  hope  the  Senate  doesn't  react 
until  the  Russians  do  I"  What  is  unknown  is 
how  many  ignored  his  pressures  for  passivity. 

Independence  Is  what  Fulbrlght,  Church, 
Case  and  company  are  urging.  They  want  to 
elevate  Congress  to  its  former  pace  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  government.  They  refuse  to 
be  intimidated  by  Presidents,  Cabinet  Secre- 
taries, or  unreconstructed  hawks.  They  re- 
fuse to  choose  a  course  of  inaction.  They  no 
longer  are  wUllng  to  give  a  President  a  free 
hand  in  Indochina  and  they  want  a  major- 
ity of  their  colleagues  to  Join  them  In  tying 
him  down  by  tying  the  Pentagon  pursestrlngs 
shut.  They  are  willing  to  check  and  try  to 
rebalance. 

The  wisest  national  policies  emerge  from 
the  cooperation  and  close  consultation  be- 
tween both  branches.  This  has  been  lacking 
throughout  the  Vietnam  tragedy. 

At  the  height  of  the  Korean  war,  a  former 
U.S.  Senator  urged  adopting  "the  right  pol- 
icy in  a  moment  of  great  national  danger." 
He  said  this  meant  "our  policy  should  repre- 
sent the  best  thinking  of  our  national  lead- 
ers, including  those  who  disagree  with  the 
President  as  well  as  those  who  agree  with 
him." 

The  Senator  concluded,  "The  country  wants 
unity,  but  It  does  not  want  unity  on  a  policy 
which  has  led  to  disaster  or  on  the  perpetu- 
ation and  power  of  those  who  made  that 
policy  and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
good  on  any  other."  lliat  was  Richard  Nixon 
speaking  as  Senator  from  California,  a  man 
at  this  moment  bent  on  filling  the  current 
Constitutional  vacuum. 


AWARD  OP  HONORARY  DEGREE  OP 
DOCTOR  OP  LAWS  TO  SENATOR 
SMITH 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  14,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
of  Maine,  was  awarded  an  hcmorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  for  Regis  College  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  No  one  need  enumerate  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  this 
very  strong  and  respected  Member  of  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  Mrs.  Smith  over  the  years, 
particularly  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  citation  delivered  in  her 
honor  by  my  good  friend  Father  Thomas 
J.  Casey,  acting  president  of  Regis  Col- 
lege, expresses  very  well  the  high  regard 
held  for  Mrs.  Smitr.  I  ask  upanimous 
consent  that  the  citation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ClTATIOir 

Teacher,  Author,  Lawmaker,  Pioneer 
among  Women  I  Regis  College  salutes  you, 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

To  you,  puMle  service  has  been  more  than 
work  done  honestly  and  efficiently.  It  has 
been  complete  and  courageous  dedication  to 
the  people  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the 
State  you  represent. 
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To  you,  every  human  being  Is  worthy  of 
consideration  and  courtesy.  You  have  never 
drawn  lines  of  color,  class,  creed,  sex,  nor 
political  affiliation  to  eliminate  any  person 
from  access  to  your  time  or  attention. 

To  you  constructive  criticism  has  been  in- 
vited for  it  has  enabled  you  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others. 
When  criticism  was  negative,  and  at  times 
even  vicioiu,  you  knew  it  to  be  inevitable, 
the  price  paid  by  any  person  In  public  life, 
yet  you  fought  Judiciously  with  courage  and 
dignity  to  right  the  record. 

The  creed  by  which  you  have  lived  can 
be  summarized  in  your  own  words,  "Honor 
Is  to  be  earned,  never  to  be  bought." 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  invested  in  me,  and  in  the  name 
of  Regis  College,  I  confer  upon  you  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  this  four- 
teenth day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  grace  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-two,  of  Regis  Col- 
lege the  ninety-fourth  year. 


VIETNAM  WAR  IMPAIRS  U.S. 
POSITION  IN  WORLD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
noted  columnist,  Joseph  Kraft,  has  writ- 
ten a  realistic  appraisal  of  America's  po- 
sition in  the  world  following  the  Moscow 
talks.  According  to  Kraft,  President 
Nixon  emphasized  "restraint"  on  the 
part  of  the  superpowers  toward  the  Third 
World.  But,  Mr.  Kraft  points  out: 

The  Russians  apparently  yielded  nothing 
to  Mr.  Nixon  when  it  came  to  applying  re- 
straint in  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 

For,  "as  long  as  major  American  par- 
ticipation continues"  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
"Washington  cannot  talk  seriously  about 
exercising  restraint"  toward  others. 
Mr.  Kraft  concludes  his  column: 
The  continuing  Vietnam  war  impairs  the 
American  position  virtually  everywhere  In 
the  world,  including  Moscow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  War  iMPAntXD  U.S.  PosrnoN  in 

Talks 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Moscow. — "To  retain  greatness  we  must 
cease  to  be  a  colossus."  Talleyrand  once  said 
and  that  epigram  defines  exactly  the  Ameri- 
can interest  in  the  summit  meeting  which 
has  just  concluded  here  is  Moscow. 

By  that  standard,  Mr.  Nixon  has  scored  a 
significant,  but  partial  success.  In  relations 
with  Russia  and  Europe  the  Moscow  sum- 
mit has  opened  the  way  to  a  safe  shrinkage 
of  what  has  been  a  grossly  excessive  Ameri- 
can military  effort.  But  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  thanks  to  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
remains  a  giant  with  feet  of  clay. 

The  American  need  to  set  limits  and  de- 
fine commitments  at  this  point  hardly  needs 
explanation.  The  Vietnam  catastrophe  has 
eroded  public  support  for  the  role  of  world 
policeman  affected,  if  not  actually  played, 
by  the  United  States  for  many,  many  years. 

Some  reduction  of  American  military 
might  arotmd  the  world  and  at  home  is  now 
inevitable.  The  trick  Is  to  wind  down  in  a 
careful  way  that  will  not  disturb  power 
balances  and  tinfairly  harm  friends  and 
allies. 

In  applying  that  principle  to  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  President  Nixon  made 
some  notable  achievements  at  the  summit, 
especially  in  the  nuclear  arms  limitation 
treaty.  That  treaty  has  at  its  core  a  firm 
and  easily  enforced  agreement  by  the  United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  hold  to  a 
very  low  level  of  building  of  defenses  against 
nuclear  weapons — ^that  is  the  anti-ballistic 
missile,  or  ABM. 

In  the  absence  of  a  truly  good  ABM,  there 
is  no  incentive  for  either  side  to  develop 
ever  more  potent  and  sophisticated  offensive 
missiles. 

Most  of  the  other  bilateral  agreements 
signed  here  in  Moscow  fit  the  same  pattern  of 
co-operation  to  maximize  mutual  advantage. 
In  the  accords  on  trade,  health,  the  ecology, 
and  space  each  side  will  benefit  by  avoiding 
a  duplication  of  effort. 

As  regards  Europe,  the  big  development 
is  the  agreement  to  convoke  "without  undue 
delay"  a  European  secvu^ty  conference.  That 
conference  will  be  a  follow-on  to  the  series 
of  agreements  worked  out  between  West  Oer- 
many  and  Poland  and  Russia  to  accept  the 
present  frontiers  at  the  center  of  Europe — 
the  frontiers  that  keep  Germany  divided  and 
truncated  by  about  one-third. 

The  European  security  conference  merely 
means  that  that  border  arrangement  will  be 
formally  approved  by  all  the  interested  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States.  With  the 
present  territorial  status  accepted,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  think  about  a  "mutual  re- 
duction" of  both  American  and  Russian 
forces  in  Europe,  and  the  communique  pro- 
vides for  such  negotiations  in  "a  special 
forum." 

So  far,  the  Russians  come  out  at  least  as 
well  as,  and  maybe  a  little  better  than  the 
United  States.  But  there  remains  a  third 
point  of  confrontation:  the  confrontation  in 
the  hotbeds  of  the  southern  continents — 
around  Vietnam,  around  India,  around  the 
Near  East  and  in  parts  of  Latin  America.  In 
all  these  areas,  Communists  or  parties  allied 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  on  the  move. 

President  Nixon  tried  desperately  hard  to 
wring  from  the  Russians  a  commitment  on 
restraint  in  these  areas.  He  broached  it  to  the 
Communist  party  general  secretary,  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  in  their  first  private  meeting.  He 
raised  it  in  the  five-hour  private  session  with 
the  Russian  leaders  at  the  dacha  outside 
Moscow.  He  made  it  a  main  theme  of  his 
toasts  at  the  opening  and  closing  dinners. 
In  his  publicly  televised  speech,  he  asserted 
that. 

"Our  goal  should  be  to  discourage  aggres- 
sion in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly among  those  smaller  nations  that 
look  to  us  for  leadership  and  example." 

But  the  Russlant  apparently  yielded  noth- 
ing to  Mr.  Nixon  when  it  came  to  applying 
restraint  in  Asia  and  the  Near  East.  The 
parts  of  his  speech  dealing  with  that  matter 
were  excerpted  from  the  Pravda  account.  The 
joint  American-Soviet  statement  of  prin- 
ciples has  only  the  barest  reference  to  the 
subject.  And  the  communique  set  out  widely 
varying  U.S.  and  Soviet  positions  on  Viet- 
nam and  the  Near  E:ast. 

No  doubt,  the  Soviet  role  in  avoiding 
agreement  in  Asia  and  the  Near  East  is  not 
innocent.  The  Russian  leaders  see  chances 
for  gain,  and  they  are  not  about  to  lay  off. 

But  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  administration,  bears  some  of  the  blame 
for  getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  There 
Is  that  thing  called  the  Vietnam  war.  As  long 
as  major  American  participation  continues. 
Washington  cannot  talk  seriously  about 
exercising  restraint.  And  the  summit  proves, 
like  almost  every  other  international  event 
of  the  past  decade,  that  the  continuing  Viet- 
nam war  impairs  the  American  position  vir- 
tually everywhere  in  the  world,  Including 
Moscow. 


SENATOR  SCOTT'S  RECORD  ON 
DEFENSE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  never 
before  in  history  has  our  Nation  been 
faced  with  the  prospects  of  a  lasting  gen- 


eration of  peace.  Agreements  among  the 
world's  great  powers  can  lead  to  such  a 
peace — agreements  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  agreements  to  limit  the 
growth  of  strategic  arms,  and  agreements 
to  refrain  from  the  hostile  settlement  of 
conflict. 

Congress  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  America's  defense  posture. 
Prom  the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
of  funds  to  the  ratification  of  treaties,  we 
do  have  a  unique  part  to  play.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  has  been  a  proponent  of  a 
strong  defense  while  keeping  the  lines  of 
communication  open  to  all  who  desire 
peace. 

Senator  Scott's  record  on  defense 
matters  deserves  public  recognition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Abmed  Services,  Defense,  and  Drait 

the   9  2d  congress 

Legislation 

S.  377 — ^To  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 

members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 

rank  and  years  of  service. 

g,  908 — To  exempt  from  induction  and 
training,  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  the 
surviving  sons  of  a  family  which  has  lost 
two  or  more  members  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary service. 

S.  2944 — To  amend  section  112  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  entire  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  of  civUlan  employ- 
ees who  are  prisoners  of  war.  missing  in  ac- 
tion, or  in  a  detained  status  during  the  Viet- 
nam confiict. 

S.J.  Res.  10 — To  authorize  the  President 
to  designate  the  period  beginning  March  21, 
1971,  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War  Missing  In  Action." 

S.  Con.  Res.  49— Calling  for  the  humane 
treatment  and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Amdt.  84  to  H.R.  6531  Military  Service  Act 
of  1967.  To  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Votes 
Voted  to  reduce  from  160,000  to  130.000 
and  140.000,  respectively,  for  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973,  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
who  may  be  Inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
Voted  to  provide  for  the  identification  and 
treatment  of  drug  and  alcohol  dependent 
persons  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Voted  for  the  MUitary  Selective  Service 
Act  which  included  substantial  pay  raises 
for  lower-rank  enlisted  personnel  to  encour- 
age further  the  voluntary  enlistment  pro- 
gram. 

Voted  to  require  release  of  American  pris- 
oners, instead  of  a  firm  North  Vietnamese 
commitment  for  their  release. 

Voted  for  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
Induction  of  any  person  if  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family  died  or  was  disabled,  cap- 
tiired  or  missing  in  action  as  a  result  of  mU- 
Itary  service. 

Voted  for  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
when  18  year  olds  registered  for  the  draft 
they  could  also  register  to  vote. 

Voted  for  an  amendment  to  add  a  new 
title  providing  for  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons 
m  the  Armed  FOTces. 

Voted  to  restore  military  pay  increases  for 
lower  enlisted  and  officer  ranks  to  levels 
provided  in  the  Senate-passed  draft  exten- 
sion blU. 
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THE  BIST  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8. 781 — To  establish  a  temporary  Commls- 
Blon  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  completely 
voluntary  system  of  enlistments. 

S.  1433 — Draft  Reform  Act — to  revise  the 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  priority  for  Induction;  provides  for  a 
random  selection  system. 

S.  3117 — To  Improve  the  Judicial  machin- 
ery of  military  courts-martial  by  removing 
defense  counsel  and  Jury  selection  from  the 
control  of  a  military  commander  and  to 
create  an  Independent  trial  command  for 
the  piirpose  of  preventing  command  Influ- 
ence. 

Votes 

Voted  to  proceed  with  limited  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  antl-4}alllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem. 

Voted  for  Schwellcer-Scott  amendment  re- 
quiring Defense  Department  quarterly  re- 
ports on  major  contracts  for  development 
and  procurement  of  weapons  systems,  and 
to  authorize  Independent  audits  of  major 
contracts. 

Voted  to  control  the  testing  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  components. 

Voted  to  cut  military  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  programs  by  (45.6 
million. 

Voted  to  require  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  aircraft  carriers. 

Voted  to  place  a  monetary  cutoff  on  mili- 
tary funds  used  for  Independent  research 
and  development  by  contractors. 

Voted  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
favoring  mutual  suspension  of  further  de- 
ployment of  strategic  weapons  systems  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Voted  to  repeal  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. 

Voted  to  provide  that  nothing  In  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impugn  the  powers  of  Congress,  Including 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Oovernment  and 
regulations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Voted  for  a  study  of  profits  of  certain  de- 
fense contracts  and  contracts  not  subject  to 
competitive  bidding. 

Voted  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  nximber 
of  active  duty  armed  service  personnel,  and 
to  require  that  for  every  man  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  ceiling  miist  be  reduced  by 
one  man. 

Voted  to  reduce  by  $25  million,  the  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  programs. 

Voted  to  support  the  expressed  intention 
of  the  President  that  no  funds  could  be 
xised  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  ground 
combat  troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Voted  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
by  establishing  In  the  Executive  Branch  a 
Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

Voted  to  ban  disposal  of  any  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  agent  unless  rendered 
harmless  to  man  or  his  environment. 

Voted  for  Senate  resolution  favoring 
mutual  suspension  or  further  deplojnnent  by 
U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.A.  of  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Voted  for  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  authorizations. 

Voted  for  amendment  stating  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  shall  be  inoperative  while  U.S.  Citi- 
zens or  nationals  are  held  In  Camfcodia  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Voted  for  amendment  stating  that  noth- 
ing shall  preclude  the  President  from  tak- 
ing "necessary  action"  to  protect  the  lives 
of  U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

Voted  for  amendment  to  terminate  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  effective  upon  adjourn- 
ment of  session  of  Congress. 


Voted  for  amendment  to  provide  Incen- 
tive pay  increases  for  military  personnel  and 
making  recommendations  contemplating  es- 
tablishment of  an  all-volunteer  military 
service. 

THE  BOTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

8.  953 — To  authorize  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Coast  Ouard  to  develop  effective 
electronic  guidance  system  for  use  In  navi- 
gation channels. 

S.  1181 — ^To  exempt  sole  surviving  son  of  a 
family  in  Armed  Forces  from  combat  zone 
service. 

S.  2009 — To  prescribe  uniform  niles  of  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  case  of  administrative  discharge 
boards:  to  establish  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  in  the  Navy;  to  create  slngle- 
ofiQcer  general  and  special  covirts  martial;  to 
establish  in  each  armed  force  a  Coiirt  of 
Military  Review. 

S.  2260 — To  provide  compensation  for 
civilian  American  citizens  and  prisoners  of 
war  captvired  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  that  while  there  are  in- 
voluntary inductions,  they  should  be  only 
when  a  voluntary  system  Is  not  reasonably 
attainable  because  of  defense  commitments 
beyond  resources  available  and  such  Involun- 
tary inductions  should  be  by  a  system  of 
selection  which  is  fair.  Just,  and  shared  gen- 
erally, with  frequent  and  impartial  reassess- 
ment by  Congress  toward  replacing  it  with 
a  volimtary  induction  system. 

Voted  to  prohibit  expenditure  of  funds  for 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti -ballistic  mis- 
sile system,  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
certified  to  Congress  the  system  was  prac- 
ticable and  its  cost  could  be  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Voted  to  reduce  military  procurement  au- 
thorizations by  (661,000. 

Voted  to  prohibit  obligation  or  expendl- 
tvue  of  funds  for  construction,  procurement, 
or  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  antl-baUlstlc 
missile  system. 

Voted  to  strike  (387.4  million  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  anU-balllstlc  missile 
system. 

Voted  to  prohibit  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  defense  grants  for  Indirect  expenses 
for  any  research  project  In  excess  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  direct  cost  of  such  research. 

THE  SBTH  CONORESS 

Legislation 

8.  3482 — To  prohibit  obstruction  of  per- 
formance of  duty  by  Armed  Forces,  by  ob- 
struction of  transportation  of  persoimel  or 
property  thereof. 

S.  3169 — To  authorize  special  programs  for 
mentally  retarded  and  ill  or  physically  handi- 
capped spouses  and  children  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

Votes 
Voted  to  bar  funds  for  vessel  procurement 
of  construction  in  foreign  shipyards. 

THE   SSTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
8.  2432 — To  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  compulsory 
military  training  system. 

Votes 
Voted  to  reduce  appropriations  for  defense 
procurement  by  (474,000. 

THE  S7TH  CONGRESS 

Votes 
Voted  to  establish  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

THE  SSTH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
8.  1059 — ^To  provide  for  education  of  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
communities   In  which  public  schools  are 
closed. 


Votet 
Voted  not  to  Increase  funds  for  procure- 
ment  of   equipment   and   missiles   by   the 
Army  from  (1.45  billion  to  (1.68  billion. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  ccHisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1478,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUI  (S.  1478)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  pvuposes. 

Hie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  on  the  bill  will  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  with  time  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  limited  to  1  hour,  and 
time  on  any  amoidment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  to  30 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 

Mr!  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imtmimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fUlVILEGB  OF  THE  TLOOX 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Michael  Pert- 
schuk,  Michael  Brownlee,  Barbara  Dins- 
more,  Arthur  Pankopf,  David  Clanton, 
Leonard  Bickwlt,  smd  Allan  Jones  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  staff  and  my  staff 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
■pove.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  will  represent  a 
major  advance  in  this  Nation's  efforts  to 
halt  the  degradation  of  our  environment. 
An  April  1971  report  of  the  Council  on 
Envircsimental  Quality  revealed  that 
there  are  about  2  million  chemical  com- 
pounds in  existence  with  about  250,000 
new  compounds  being  produced  each 
year.  Most  of  these  new  compounds  will 
never  find  their  way  into  the  market- 
place. However,  several  hundred  will  be 
commercially  produced.  It  is  those  few 
hundred  chemicals  as  well  as  certain 
chemicals  now  in  use  that  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  is  designed  to  regu- 
late. 

The  body  of  environmental  law  now  in 
effect  is  indeed  impressive.  The  Federal 
Government  exercises  control  over  air 
and  water  pollution,  pesticides,  drugs, 
food  additives,  radioactive  materials, 
transportation  of  hazardous  substances, 
and  certain  consumer  products.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  the  environmental  problems 
of  dangerous  industrial  chemicals  and 
chemicals  in  consumer  products  continue 
to  pl£«ue  us.  Mercury  in  consumer  prod- 
ucts is  a  prime  example.  Industrial  dis- 
charges of  mercury  have  been  of  great 
concern,  and  rightly  so.  The  progress 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  con- 
trolling industrial  discharges  of  mercury 
Is  an  environmental  victory  that  we  all 
can  look  to  with  pride  and  relief.  Yet, 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment  revealed  that  an  even 
greater  threat  may  be  posed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  mercury  in  consumer  products 
such  as  paint,  home  thermometers, 
sponges,  and  a  variety  of  other  products. 
When  these  products  are  disposed  of,  the 
merciUTT  invariably  goes  either  down  the 
drain  or  out  with  the  garbage.  Municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  solid  waste 
disposal  systems  simply  cannot  cope  with 
tliis  source  of  mercury.  In  light  of  this, 
it  seems  far  more  prudent  to  limit  the 
amounts  of  these  materials  in  ccHisumer 
products  rather  than  letting  them  escape 
through  a  mimicipal  sewage  plant  or 
asking  the  householder  not  to  dispose 
of  them  at  all.  A  variety  of  chemical 
substances  presmt  similar  problems,  in- 
cluding lead,  cadmium,  and  other  heavy 
metals;  plastics;  PCB's;  and  a  variety  of 
other  synthetic  orgsmic  compounds.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  is  to  establish  the  needed 
control  of  products  such  as  these. 

The  t3rpe  of  product  cmtrol  that  Is 
specified  in  the  proposed  legislation  Is 


not  new.  Pesticides,  drugs,  and  food  addi- 
tives are  all  controlled  at  the  point  of 
manufacture.  Yet,  this  control  technique 
currently  applies  only  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  number  of  potentially  toxic 
substances.  Moreover,  existing  controls 
do  not  deal  with  all  the  uses  of  a  sub- 
stance which  may  produce  toxic  effects. 
The  regulation  provided  for  by  this 
legislation  would  be  similar  to  that  gov- 
erning pesticides,  drugs,  and  food  addi- 
tives in  another  important  respect.  Un- 
der the  statutes  governing  those  sub- 
stances, testing  for  public  health  and 
environmental  effects  Is  required  prior 
to  the  Introduction  of  those  substances 
Into  commerce.  The  results  of  those  tests 
must  be  cleared  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment prior  to  commercialization. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  proposed  im- 
der  this  legislation,  but  without  those 
features  which  cause  lengthy  delays  in 
marketing  a  product.  For  pesticides, 
drugs,  and  food  additives  to  be  marketed, 
an  affirmative  action  is  reculred  on  the 
part  of  a  Federal  administrator.  Under 
the  proposed  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act,  an  affirmative  action  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  keep  something  off  the  mar- 
ket. The  requirement  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  restrict  the  chemical  substance  is 
coupled  with  a  premarket  screening  fea- 
ture that  will  give  the  EPA  ample  time 
to  review  tiie  test  data  submitted. 

Without  premarket  testing  and  re- 
view, the  regulation  of  chemical  sub- 
stances would  in  many  cases  deal  with  a 
problem  only  after  that  problem  is  mani- 
fest. We  will  not  tolerate  those  condi- 
tions to  exist  with  respect  to  pesticides, 
drugs,  and  food  additives.  Neither  should 
we  tolerate  similar  threats  with  respect 
to  other  toxic  substances. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  legislation  has 
the  following  features: 

First.  It  is  required  that  certain  chem- 
ical substances  be  tested  for  their  envi- 
ronmental and  public  health  effects  and 
that  the  results  of  those  tests  and  the 
intended  uses  of  the  chemical  substance 
be  furnished  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  90  days  in  advance  of 
the  commercial  production  of  that  sub- 
stsmce.  The  90-day  grace  period  is  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  EPA  sufficient  time 
to  review  the  test  data  and  Impose  re- 
strictions if  necessary.  The  90-day  grace 
period  could  be  extended  by  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  with  good  cause  shown. 

Second.  EPA  could  require  testing  of 
existing  substances  if  those  substances 
are  believed  to  pose  unreasonable  threats 
to  human  health  or  the  environment. 

Third.  EPA  would  be  empowered  to  re- 
strict the  use  or  distribution  of  a  chemi- 
cal substance  during  the  premarket 
screening  period,  or  at  any  later 
time,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
unreasonable  risks  to  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

Fourth.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  would  be  empowered  to  re- 
strain the  uses  or  distribution  of  a  chem- 
ical substance  if  an  imminent  hazard 
exists. 

Fifth.  Products  which  violate  provi- 
sions of  the  act  would  be  liable  to  seizure 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Reports  would  be  required  of 
the  manufacturers  or  processors  of  chem- 


ical substances  to  aid  the  Administrator 
in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  the 
act. 

Seventh.  A  chemical  substances  board 
would  be  established  to  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  of  science  per- 
taining to  chemical  substances. 

Eighth.  EPA  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  research  on  chemical  substances 
and  to  monitor  those  substances  In  the 
environment. 

Ninth.  Citizens  would  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  bring  suit  to  enjoin  cer- 
tain violations  of  the  act  and  to  require 
the  Administrator  to  perform  mandatory 
duties. 

Tenth.  Finally,  the  Coast  Guard  would 
be  authorized  to  establish  regulations 
governing  the  transport  of  chemical  sub- 
stances on  the  navigable  waters  at  its 
own  initiative  or  upon  notice  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  chair  the  8  days 
of  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment  on  this  legislation.  A  va- 
riety of  witnesses  were  heard,  including 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Uie  chemicsJ  industry,  environmental 
groups,  smd  labor  unions.  All  contributed 
to  an  ample  record. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 
ment considered  the  proposed  legislation 
in  executive  session  on  March  7  of  this 
year  and  reported  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  full  committee  imanimously 
ordered  the  bill  reported  on  April  25. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  Tox- 
ic Substances  Control  Act  represents  a 
regulatory  plan  that  will  provide  the  de- 
gree of  protection  necessary  without  im- 
duly  burdening  the  chemical  industry.  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  give  the  bill  favorable 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Whoylelds  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  at  this 
time  my  support  for  the  purposes  of  S. 
1478,  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
of  1972. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  will  recall, 
this  is  one  of  several  legislative  proposals 
contained  in  the  President's  environ- 
mental message  of  February  8.  1971.  No 
doubt  pertinent  portions  of  that  earlier 
message  with  respect  to  toxic  substances 
will  be  quoted  during  the  consideration 
of  this  measure.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  President's  concluding  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  toxic  substances  are  most 
Important  and  bear  emphasis  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  1478.  In  these  re- 
marks, the  President  noted  the  follow- 
ing: 

This  legislation,  coupled  with  the  proposal 
on  pesticides  and  other  existing  laws,  wUl 
provide  greater  protection  to  humans  and 
wildlife  from  introduction  of  toxic  substances 
into  the  environment.  What  I  propose  is  not 
to  ban  beneficial  uses  of  chemicals,  but  rather 
to  control  the  use  of  those  that  may  be 
karmful. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  fine  balance 
between  the  appropriate  control  of  the 
use  of  chemical  substances,  but  without 
impeding  their  beneficial  uses,  to  which 
the  President  referred  which  is  of  con- 
cern to  me  and  which  prompted  me  to 
write  supplemental  views  in  the  report  on 
this  legi^ation  and  to  offer  two  amend- 
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ments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor.  Specifically. 
I  am  concerned  over  the  Inherent  danger 
made  i>ossible  by  the  broad  language  of 
section  103  and  by  the  premarket  screen- 
ing provisions  of  section  104,  which  might 
have  the  result  of  depriving  the  public  of 
the  benefit  of  many  new  chemical  prod- 
ucts and  of  stifling  development,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  small  chemical 
companies,  of  new  products  which  may 
pose  no  hazard  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  let 
me  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  concern  over  the  provision 
of  S.  1478  dealing  with  premarket  screen- 
ing. By  letter  dated  February  22,  1972, 
from  the  Honorable  William  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus.  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart) — and  which  unfortunately  is 
not  reprinted  in  the  committee  report — 
the  following  is  noted  concerning  pre- 
market screening: 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  adequate 
Justification  for  pre-market  screening  at  this 
time.  We  continue  to  believe  that  the  Ad- 
ministration bill's  requirement  for  pre-mar- 
ket testing  by  Industry  and  reporting  afford 
adequate  protection  to  the  public.  •   •   • 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  then  proceeded  in  his 
letter  to  recommend  the  deletion  of  the 
premarket  screening  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  observation 
not  in  strenuous  opposition  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  S.  1478.  which  I  support, 
but  rather  to  emphasize  that  we  are  en- 
tering into  a  very  delicate  area  of  bal- 
ancing the  equities  between  environmen- 
tal protection  and  the  preservation  of  fu- 
ture technology.  No  one  in  this  Chamber 
is  more  acutely  aware  of  this  delicate 
balance  than  is  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  have  the  double  privilege  of 
serving  both  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which,  between  them,  consider  the  bulk 
of  environmental  legislation  which  comes 
before  this  body.  Moreover,  during  the 
past  year,  I  have  been  actively  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  1972  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Himaan  En- 
vironment, which  is  to  convene  in  Stock- 
holm on  June  5,  only  1  week  from  today. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  very  appropriate 
that  today  we  in  this  Chamber  are  un- 
dertaking consideration  of  this  bill, 
S.  1478. 

As  one  of  the  leading  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  United  States 
bears  a  certain  obligation  to  lead  the  way 
in  improving  and  saving  the  global  en- 
vironment. I  feel  that  in  recent  years 
we  have  done  this  and  that  we  have 
sought  to  do  so  in  a  realistic  and  careful 
manner  without  encroaching  unduly 
upon  the  economic  quality  of  our  life 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it- would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  quote 
the  following  from  the  President's  en- 
vironmental message  of  February  8. 
197i^ 

As  our  nation  comes  to  grips  with  our 
environmental  problems,  we  wUl  find  that' 
difficult  choices  have  to  be  made,  that  sub- 
stantial costs  have  to  be  met,  and  that  sac- 
rifices have  to  be  made.  Environmental  qual- 
ity cannot  be  achieved  cheaply  or  easily. 
But,  I  believe  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  do  what  Is  necessary. 
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This  nation  has  met  great  challenges  be- 
fore. I  believe  that  we  shall  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  dedicate 
themselves  during  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties to  the  goal  of  restoring  the  environment 
and  reclaiming  the  earth  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.  And  I  Invite  all  peoples  every- 
where to  Join  us  In  this  great  endeavor.  To- 
gether, we  hold  this  good  earth  in  tmst. 
We  must — and  together  we  can — prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  that  trust. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1478 — the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  of  1972 — is  not  in- 
tended, in  the  words  of  President  Nixon: 

To  ban  beneficial  uses  of  chemicals,  but 
rather  to  control  the  use  of  those  that  may 
be  harmful. 

Let  us  insure  that  this  meritorious 
goal  is  met  and  is  carried  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  on  matters  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironment. It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  4  years  with  him  on  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Today  I 
serve  with  him  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Record  should  show 
certain  things  at  this  point.  One  is.  the 
views  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  are  included  in 
the  report,  in  paragraph  1  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  me,  which  appears  on  page 
32  of  the  report.  In  that  letter,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  makes  clear  his  views  on 
premarket  screening. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  quite  correct  when  he  quotes 
from  the  President's  message  on  the  en- 
vironment. That  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  mercury  scare  was  rampant  in 
this  country,  when  there  had  been  sev- 
eral instances  of  mercury  poisoning. 
When  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  adminis- 
tration's wishes  In  this  matter  was  in- 
troduced, it  required  that  new  chemicals 
be  tested,  but  it  did  not  require  that  the 
results  of  those  tests  be  made  available 
unless  EPA  requested  them. 

After  reviewing  the  administration  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  others  felt 
it  was  necessary  for  EPA  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  prevent  chemicals  from  harm- 
ing the  environment  or  presenting  a 
threat  to  the  public  health  before  the 
fact  and  not  after  the  fact.  Accordingly, 
I  introduced  amendments  to  the  admin- 
istration bill.  In  those  amendments,  pre- 
market testing  of  new  chemicals  was  re- 
quired. In  addition,  new  chemicals  could 
not  be  marketed  without  the  explicit  ap- 
proval of  EPA.  After  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  on  the  amendments  which  I  in- 
troduced, I  became  convinced  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  confirmed  the 
fears  of  many  in  the  chemical  industry, 
that  biu'eaucratic  delay  could  hamper 
them  if  explicit  approval  was  required, 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  in  EPA  not  to  take  a  chance 
on  explicitly  approving  something  If 
there  were  any  doubt  at  all. 
So  the  committee,  after  reviewing  the 


administration's  bill  and  my  amend- 
ments, arrived  at  the  premarket  screen- 
ing concept  which  has  been  covered  in 
my  earlier  remarks. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  test  data 
for  a  new  chemical  substance  must  be 
submitted  to  EPA  at  least  90  days  in 
advance  of  the  commercial  production  of 
that  substance.  If  the  90-day  period  is 
not  sufficient  then,  for  a  good  cause,  an 
additional  period  of  up  to  90  days  may 
be  granted. 

Because  that  history  was  not  covered 
In  my  opening  remarks,  I  thought  the 
Record  should  show  that  we  started  with 
testing  but  with  no  requirement  that  the 
results  be  produced  and  made  public. 

We  moved  from  that  to  premarket 
testing,  with  explicit  approval  required 
before  a  substance  could  be  marketed 
Finally,  after  weighing  the  testimony  at 
lengthy  hearings,  the  committee  devel- 
oped the  premarket  screening  provision 
which,  in  my  judgment,  gives  protection 
to  the  public  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
safeguards  for  the  Industry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill.  On  the  first 
point  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus, 
I  think  what  we  have  here  are  two  letters 
of  virtually  identical  import,  one  written 
from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  on  February 
22,  1972,  from  which  I  quoted,  and  the 
other  written  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  on  March  3,  1972, 
which  appears  on  page  32  of  the  report. 
Although  the  language  is  virtually  iden- 
tical, there  are  two  different  letters  here. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  120S 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1205  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

S.  1478 

On  page  31,  line  22,  beginning  with  the 
words  "Such  regulations"  strike  aU  through 
the  period  In  line  6,  page  32,  and  Insert  the 
following:  "Such  regulations  shall  apply  to 
aU  chemical  substances  or  specific  classes 
and  uses  of  such  chemical  substances  which 
are  produced  in  commercial  quantities  and 
which  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve may  pose  an  unreasonable  threat  to  hu- 
man health  or  the  environment  under  in- 
tended and  normal  circumstances  of  use  or 
disposition  considering  the  quantities  to  be 
produced." 

On  page  27,  line  22,  insert  the  word  "haz- 
ardous" before  the  word  "New". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  upon  which  there  is  a  con- 
trol of  time  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  time  Is  now  under 
the  contrcd  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  on  this 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr(«n  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1972,  S. 
1478,  would  give  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
broad  range  of  new  powers  designed  to 
permit  him  to  cope  with  the  kinds  of 
problems  which  mercury  and  PCB  may 
pose  for  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

These  powers  Include  the  following: 

One.  Authority  to  require  testing  of  all 
new  chemical  substances  before  they  can 
be  commercially  produced. 

Two.  Authority  to  require  environmen- 
tal testing  of  any  existing  chemical  sub- 
stance. 

Three.  Authority  to  Impose  restric- 
tions on  the  use  or  distribution  of  any 
chemical  substance  and  such  a  restric- 
tion may  Include  a  total  ban  on  use  or 
distribution  of  the  substance. 

Four.  In  cases  of  imminent  hazard,  au- 
thority to  petition  a  U.S.  district  coml; 
to  restrain  the  use  or  distribution  of  a 
chemical  substance  or  to  order  a  recall. 

Five.  In  cases  where  the  regulations 
have  been  violated  and  where  an  Immi- 
nent hazard  exists,  chemical  substances 
are  subject  to  seizure — they  can  be 
snatched  right  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
user. 

Six.  Authority  to  require  all  manufac- 
turers of  chemical  substances  to  submit 
annual,  or  more  frequent,  reports  to  EIPA 
detailing  what  is  produced  and  how 
much. 

This  authority  Is  very  extensive — as 
extensive  as  the  term  chemical  sub- 
stance— ^whlch  is  defined  as  any  organic 
or  inorganic  substance  of  a  particular 
molecular  Identity.  It  is  this  vast  range 
of  new  powers,  conferred  by  this  bill  for 
the  first  time  over  a  broad  list  of  UJS. 
industries,  that  leads  me  to  suggest  some 
essentially  minor  revisions  in  the  bill — 
not  to  curtail  the  power  or  authority  of 
the  EPA  Administrator  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment — but  to 
make  this  vast  and  ambitious  program 
more  workable  and  realistic. 

The  pending  amendment  changes  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  bill,  page  31.  As  reported 
by  the  committee,  section  103(a)  first 
requires  the  Administrator  of  EPA  with- 
in 1  year  to  "Issue  proposed  regulations; 
(1)  for  such  test  protocols  for  various 
classes  and  xises  of  chemical  substances, 
and  (2)  for  the  results  to  be  achieved 
from  these  tests,  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health  and  the  envlroimient." 

The  next  two  sentences  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  struck  out  by  the 
pending  amendment.  They  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Such  regulations  shall  apply  to  all  chemical 
substances  which  are  produced  In  commer- 
cial quantities,  except  that  the  Administrator 
shall  not  propose  regulation^  for  those  chem- 
ical substances  or  classes  or  uses  ot  chem- 
ical substances  which  (1)  in  his  Judgment, 
are  of  no  unreasonable  environmental  or 
public  health  threat,  or  (2)  are  more  efficient- 
ly controlled  through  the  regulation  of  their 
components.  To  the  extent  feasible,  such  reg- 


ulations shall  indicate  which  uses  correspond 
to  specified  test  results. 

In  the  place  of  this  language  in  the 
committee  bill  the  pending  amendment 
inserts  the  following: 

Such  regulations  shall  apply  to  all  chemical 
substances  or  specific  classes  and  uses  of 
such  chemical  substances  which  are  produced 
in  commercial  quantities  and  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  reason  to  believe  may  pose 
an  unreasonable  threat  to  human  health  or 
the  environment  imder  intended  and  normal 
circumstances  of  use  or  disposition  consider- 
ing the  quantities  to  be  produced. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
bin  and  the  pending  amendment  can  be 
quickly  and  simply  stated:  The  bill  ap- 
plies to  all  chemical  substances,  imless 
the  Administrator,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  says  that  a  substance  is  of  no 
imreasonable  environmental  or  public 
health  threat.  The  amendment  says  that 
a  substance  Is  not  covered  by  section  103 
of  this  bill — ^and  therefore,  not  covered  by 
section  104 — unless  the  Administrator 
has  reason  to  believe  it  may  pose  an  im- 
reasonable threat  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  under  intended  and  normal 
circumstances  of  use  or  disposition  con- 
sidering the  quantities  to  be  produced. 

The  difference  between  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  can  be  quantified  rather 
easily. 

There  are.  according  to  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality's  report  on  toxic 
substances  which  led  to  this  legislation, 
more  than  2  million  Identified  chemlced 
substances.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the 
Administrator  must  examine  that  roster 
of  2  million  chemical  substances  and  de- 
cide, in  his  Judgment,  which  ones  must 
be  tested  and  which  ones  do  not  have 
to  be  tested.  If  the  Administrator  can  do 
that  enormous  job  in  10  years — let  alone 
1  year — I  shall  be  greatly  surprised. 

The  amendment  approaches  the  prob- 
lem from  the  other  direction.  It  requires 
the  Administrator  to  publish  a  list  of 
those  chemical  substances  which  have  to 
be  tested.  I  expect  him  to  start  with  the 
most  serious  problems  first — with  com- 
poimds  containing  mercury  or  cadmium 
with  PCB's  and  with  the  type  of  com- 
pounds and  chemicals  which  are  known 
to  cause  cancer. 

Years  of  research  work  in  this  area,  by 
industry  and  Government  and  imiver- 
sltles  and  others,  have  given  scientists 
and  technicians  the  capability  to  deter- 
mine, even  in  advance,  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  whether  or  not  a  new 
substance  is  likely  to  pose  an  unreason- 
able threat  to  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. In  other  words,  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, drawing  on  the  scientific  re- 
sources provided  by  section  111  of  the 
bill — the  Chemical  Substances  Board — 
will  have  the  capability  to  select  the 
kinds  and  classes  of  substances  that  need 
to  be  tested  because  of  their  potentially 
imreasonable  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment— without  requiring  costly  and  bur- 
densome testing  of  substances  that  do 
not  require  it. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  will  not 
weaken  or  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  protect  health  and  the 
environment  from  the  effects  of  chemical 
substances.  Modem  chemical  technology 
is  first,  clearly  capable  of  determining  in 
advance,    with   great   accuracy,   which 


chemicals  may  be  environmental  prob- 
lems and  which  will  not  be.  In  addition, 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  retains  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  bill.  He  can  Issue  re- 
strictions on  use  or  distribution;  he  can 
seize  chemical  substances  if  they  pose  an 
imminent  hazard.  Furthermore,  he  has 
the  reporting  provisions  of  section  109 
which  will  provide  him  with  full  and  cur- 
rent information  as  to  the  chemicals  in 
current  production  and  use  In  the  United 
States.  These  powers  give  him  a  vast 
range  of  authority  which  he  can  use.  If 
necessary,  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
environment. 

The  amendment  will  not  impede  the 
inventiveness  or  innovation  of  the  chemi- 
cal industry  and  there  are  fears  that  the 
committee  bill  will  do  so.  It  will  not  re- 
quire elaborate  and  expensive  tests  for 
substances  which  do  not  need  to  be 
tested.  Furthermore,  this  amendment, 
like  other  provisions  in  the  bill,  will  not 
restrict  the  customary  practice  of  market 
testing  products  before  they  are  placed 
in  full  commercial  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  conunents  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  on 
his  proposed  amendment.  However.  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  as  its  adop- 
tion would  represent  a  serious  weakening 
oftheblU. 

One  of  the  most  basic  premises  upon 
which  the  proposed  legislation  is  based 
is  that  we  often  cannot  predict  what  the 
adverse  environmental  or  public  health 
consequences  of  chemical  substances  will 
be.  By  looking  at  our  past  experience 
with  classes  of  chemical  substances,  sci- 
ence can  in  some  cases  predict  that  new 
members  of  that  class  probably  will  cause 
problemis.  However,  for  many  chemical 
substances,  we  simply  cannot  predict 
with  accuracy  what  the  environmental 
or  public  consequences  will  be. 

While  it  is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
to  cite  what  future  examples  might  be, 
our  recent  experiences  with  certain 
chemical  substances  provide  ample  evi- 
dence of  our  inability  to  predict  unrea- 
sonable hazards.  Certainly  our  experi- 
ence with  mercury,  which  until  a  few 
years  ago,  was  considered  to  be  relatively 
harmless  in  the  environment,  is  a  good 
example.  Industrial  discharges  of  Inor- 
ganic mercury  were  thought  to  lie  In  an 
inert  state  at  the  bottom  of  our  lakes  and 
rivers.  However,  further  research  showed 
that  through  the  action  of  aquatic  or- 
ganisms the  relatively  innocuous  forms 
of  mercury  could  be  converted  to  the  very 
lethal  methyl  mercury.  An  unreasonable 
threat  existed  which  was  unknown  to 
science. 

The  threat  of  PCB's,  phosphates  in  de- 
tergents, and  certain  harmful  compo- 
nents of  plastics  were  all  unrealized  at 
the  time  of  their  Introduction.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  requisite  "reason 
to  believe"  that  an  unreasonable  hazard 
exists  could  have  been  demonstrated. 

While  It  Is  also  possible  that  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  committee's  bill  woiild  not 
have  been  adequate  to  imcover  these 
threats  at  the  time  of  production,  It 
would  surely  have  Increased  the  chances. 
Many  times  where  there  is  no  "reason  to 
believe"  a  hazard  exists,  there  will  also 
be  no  basis  for  a  "judgment"  that  no 
imreasonable  threat  exists.  In  such  situ- 
ations the  bill  would  operate  to  increase 
protection  over  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

^  importauit  subcategory  of  this  situ- 
atron  is  one  where  we  have  absolutely 
no  knowledge  about  a  new  and  exotic 
chemical  which  is  about  to  be  produced. 
Plastics  are  a  good  example  of  a  group 
of  chemical  substances  which  were  new 
and  exotic  at  the  time  of  their  intro- 
duction. Obviously,  there  are  many  more. 
While  it  Is  again  difScult  to  predict  how 
many  exotic  substances  may  be  devel- 
oped, it  is  a  safe  prediction  to  say  that 
they  will  be  developed.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment  have  de- 
monstrated over  and  over  that  we  must 
have  the  capability  to  gain  knowledge 
about  new  chemical  substances  about 
which  we  cannot  predict  whether  there 
is  even  a  reason  to  believe  that  imrea- 
sonable hazards  exist.  Chairman  Train 
of  the  Council  cm  Environmental  Quality, 
while  not  commenting  directly  on  the 
substance  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
made  the  point  well  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  He  said: 

Bfany  of  these  cbemlcals  ultimately  are  dia- 
charged  Into  our  water,  air,  and  soil  systems. 
After  the  substances  enter  the  environment, 
they  may  be  diluted  or  concentrated  by  phy- 
sical forces,  and  they  may  undergo  chemical 
changes.  Including  combination  with  other 
chemicals  that  affect  their  toxicity.  Sub- 
stances may  be  picked  up  by  living  organisms 
which  may  further  change  and  either  store  or 
eliminate  them.  The  results  of  the  Interac- 
tions between  living  organisms  and  chemical 
species  are  often  unpredictable,  but  such  In- 
teractions may  produce  chemicals  or  concen- 
trations that  are  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  Initial  pollutant. 

Chairman  Train  went  on  to  say: 
We  need  no  longer  be  limited  to  repairing 
damage  after  It  has  been  done;  nor  should  we 
allow  our  population  to  be  used  as  a  labora- 
tory for  discovering  adverse  health  effects. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  submit  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  there  is  a  very  real 
chance  that  many  new  chemical  sub- 
stances will  escape  regiilatory  scrutiny 
prior  to  their  commercial  production  and 
will  come  back  to  haunt  us  in  the  future. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  not  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  debate  this  amendment  at  great 
length.  I  do,  however,  intend  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  as  soon  £is  a  su£Qcient 
number  of  Senators  are  present  to  do  so. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  the  burden  of 
the  debate  can  best  be  summarized  by 
sajring  that  the  question  at  hand  is:  As 
a  matter  of  public  policy  should  a  sub- 
stance be  proven  innocent  before  it  can 
be  marketed  or  should  it  be  proven  guilty 
before  it  can  be  marketed?  The  bill  as 
drafted  requires  that  a  substance  be 
proven  innocent  before  it  can  be  mar- 
keted. That  might  be  simple,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  at  least  2  million  chemical 
substances,  and  to  prove  innocence,  even 
by  the  most  modem,  efficient  proceedings, 
and  even  by  the  most  premiere  and  effici- 
ent Washington  bureaucracy,  is  over- 
whelming. So  proving  innocent  before  a 
chemical  can  be  marketed  is  not  practi- 
cal and  it  is  the  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment to  weaken  the  bill,  but  to  make  it 
realistic  and  enforceable.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator has  reason  to  believe  a  chemical 
may  pose  an  environmental  health  haz- 
ard he  may  require  premarket  testing  to 
determine  its  innocence.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  essence  of  the  position  I 
am  trying  to  serve  is  not  that  It  be 
proven  guilty,  as  guilt  in  a  criminal  case, 
but  rather  that  there  be  a  reasonable 
indication  that  the  chemical  may  pose 
an  unreasonable  health  hazard. 

Once  again,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  concerned,  if  we  could  pro- 
vide in  the  bill  that  whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  a  substance  poses 
an  unreasonable  health  hazard,  or  has 
reason  to  believe  that  it  poses  an  un- 
reasonable health  hazard,  which  is  a  de- 
gree less  in  probative  value,  then  he 
would  require  testing,  then  oiu-  goals 
would  be  fulfilled,  but  to  go  "whole  hog," 
so  to  speak,  and  say  no  chemical  can  be 
marketed  unless  it  is  proven  innocent, 
that  is,  free  of  environmental  conse- 
quences, seems  to  me  exceeds  the  range 
of  legislative  practicality,  because  I  as- 
sure Senators  that  on  the  basis  of  our 
proceedings  so  far,  while  there  may  be  2 
million  chemicals  involved  today,  next 
year  there  may  be  10  million  chemicals 
involved. 

The  variation.  Inventiveness,  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  human  mind,  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  are  without 
bounds.  I  suspect  the  future  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  that  inventiveness  and  that 
we  will  want  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  chemicals  and  not  restrict 
that  development.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
say  that  no  new  chemical  substance  can 
be  marketed  imtU  it  is  proven  innocent, 
we  will  deprive  ourselves  of  many  chemi- 
cals. I  doubt  many  chemicals  that  are  in 
use  today  could  be  proven  innocent.  I 
wonder  if  the  burden  of  proving  inno- 
cent or  free  of  environmental  conse- 
quences,'gasoline,  for  Instance,  could  be 
carried  by  this  bUl.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
I  wonder  if  vaporized  hydrocarbons 
which  enter  the  atmosphere  by  mere 
evaporation  could  be  classified  a  chemi- 
cal substance  free  of  environmental  haz- 
ard, as  defined  by  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prove  guilt  rather  than  to  prove  the  in- 
nocence of  some  2  million  Items  we  are 
likely  to  be  contending  with. 

I  offer  this  point  of  view.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  settle  for  less 


than  proving  guilt  in  a  criminal  sense,  far 
less  than  a  civil  sense,  by  saying  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  equities,  far  less  than  any 
judicial  proceeding,  that  there  is  not  rea- 
son to  believe  it  possesses  some  health 
hazard,  and  even  that  we  might  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  and  that  is  my 
purpose,  by  saying,  "If  there  is  some  evi- 
dence" the  Administrator  can  require 
testing;  but  to  require  premarket  testing 
when  there  Is  no  evidence,  and  to  make  it 
show  that  it  has  no  environmental  im- 
pact, in  my  mind,  is  not  workable  and 
that  is  the  basis  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  time,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  secure  enough  Sen- 
ators to  get  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  talked  initially 
in  terms  of  2  million  chemical  substances 
and  then  in  terms  of  8  million  or  9  mil- 
lion chemical  substances.  The  testimony 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  by  Mr. 
Russell  Train,  for  whom  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  I  have  a  higtb 
regard,  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  300  to 
500  chemical  substances  which  poten- 
tially could  pose  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment or  to  public  health. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  with  respect  to  his  use 
of  the  words  "innocent  or  guilty,"  that 
there  are  already  written  into  the  bill 
several  exceptions.  Under  the  language 
of  the  bill,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
does  not  have  to  propose  regulations  for 
any  chemical  substance  which  in  his 
Judgment  are  of  no  unreasonable  en- 
vironmental or  public  health  threat.  So 
we  are  not  saying  ab  initio  that  every 
new  substance  must  be  exposed  to  this 
procedure.  The  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee is  that  we  are  talking  about  300 
to  500  new  substances. 

Let  me  return  to  the  theme  that  I  tried 
to  spell  out  in  my  earlier  remarks.  In  the 
path  the  subcommittee  traveled  in  going 
from  a  bill  that  did  not  call  for  any 
public  revelation  of  any  testing  unless 
EPA  requested  it  to  the  present  bill,  re- 
quiring pre-market  screening,  what  we 
were  and  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  Is  to 
find  out  the  danger  of  a  substance,  if  we 
can.  prior  to  its  going  on  the  market. 

First  of  all.  In  the  amendment.-  the 
Administrator  has  to  have  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  something  "may  pose  an  im- 
reasonable threat  to  himian  health  or  the 
environment."  That  places  upon  him  a 
burden  of  knowledge  that  may  be  beyond 
his  ken. 
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I  earlier  read  and  quoted  from  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Train  that  the  effect  of 
some  of  these  chemicals  as  they  go  into 
nature  is  almost  unpredictable.  The 
problem  is  that  under  this  amendment 
the  Administrator  would  have  the  bur- 
den of  being  all-knowing  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  chemical  substances.  Unless 
he  had  knowledge  of  such  effects,  he 
would  have  no  basis  to  set  standards  for 
testing. 

Let  me  mention  the  second  thing  that 
bothers  me  about  the  amendment.  It  is 
coupled  with  this  lang\iage: 

Under  Intended  and  normal  circumstances 
of  xise  or  disposition  considering  the  quan- 
tities to  be  proposed. 

Let  me  give  an  example— and  we  have 
already  had  testimony  as  to  this: 
Sponges  or  certain  other  articles  are  pro- 
duced containing  chemicals  which,  when 
they  go  into  the  environment,  can  cause 
hazards  to  health  or  to  the  environment. 
They  may  be  labeled  "Do  Not  Dispose 
Of,"  or  "Do  Not  Flush  Down  "nie  Water 
Systems."  Under  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  it  states  that  no  testing  will 
be  required  if  the  products  pose  no  threat 
"Under  intended  and  normal  circiun- 
stances."  In  this  situation,  under  the 
language  "Under  intended  and  normal 
circumstances."  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  that  it  covers  the  housewife  who 
neglects  to  follow  those  instructions.  Yet 
this  does  not  alter  the  situation  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  say,  by  testing  and 
evaluation  of  test  data,  that  these  prod- 
ucts should  not  be  put  on  the  market 
for  the  very  reason  that  if  they  are  dis- 
posed of  in  a  careless  manner  they  could 
present  a  hazard  to  public  health  or  the 
environment.  If  they  present  no  hazard 
when  used  as  directed  they  would  not  be 
covered  even  if  we  were  convinced  they 
would  not  be  so  used. 

Let  me  say.  In  closing,  that  I  under- 
stand the  fears  and  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  I  commend 
him  for  Ws  efforts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

I  commend  him  for  the  efforts  he  has 
made  in  the  full  span  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  that  the  Senate  has 
considered  in  the  past  five  and  a  half 
years.  But  here  we  had  the  choice  of 
passing  legislation  imder  which  a  chem- 
ical whose  effects  are  unknown  would 
not  be  tested  until  the  danger  has  become 
known  publicly  and  the  condition  ex- 
posed before  we  could  get  back  to  finding 
out  what  caused  It,  or  of  passing  moder- 
ate legislation  under  which  the  public 
is  protected  against  the  unknown  by  re- 
quiring that  where  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  danger  to  the  health  or  the  environ- 
ment, testing  shall  take  place. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  and  the 
subcommittee  felt  it  was  wise  to  be  on  the 
side  of,  if  you  will,  demanding  that  inno- 
cence be  proven  in  a  small  percentage 
of  the  overall  new  substances,  and  why 
this  legislation  passed  out  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes, 
and  at  that  point  I  shall  be  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  willing  to 
yield  back  his  time. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  used  an 
example  that  is  of  special  note,  in  saying 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  un- 
der my  amendment,  would  be  required 
to  find  that  the  substance  constituted  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  environment 
and  that  he  was  concerned  about  plac- 
ing that  responsibility  on  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA.  I  suggest  that  tiiat  same 
rationale  applies  to  the  bill  because  It 
puts  on  the  Administrator  the  burden  of 
determination  to  find  that  there  is  no 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  environment. 

When  we  talk  about  responsibility 
being  placed  on  a  bureaucratic  official  to 
define  and  find  as  gilt-edged  and  gold- 
plated  that  a  substance  is  not  unreason- 
ably hazardous  to  public  health,  that  is 
a  great  burden  to  place  on  such  an  of- 
ficial. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  most  of  them, 
as  would  be  true  of  such  officials,  would 
find  the  safe  thing  to  do  Is  not  to  certify 
any,  because  how  could  he  say  it  was  not 
going  to  be  harmful  to  the  environment, 
and  in  that  way  no  one  would  be  served? 

In  the  off  chance  that  this  amendment 
is  adopted.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  the  amendment  was  adopted  be- 
cause it  changed  the  purpose,  in  that, 
instead  of  all  the  substances  having  to 
be  proved  innocent,  they  have  to  be 
proved  to  pose  an  unreasonable  threat. 
This  means  as  long  as  there  is  any  credi- 
ble proof,  as  long  as  there  Is  any  legiti- 
mate concern  for  safety,  then  the 
administrator,  in  good  grace  and  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the 
legislation,  does  not  have  to  require  pre- 
market screening  to  require  anybody 
to  prove  innocence  before  a  substance  is 
marketed  is  to  stifle  inventiveness  and  to 
stifie  development  of  new  products  for 
civilization. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  j^elded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendcr)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Soaator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Httuphrkt)  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 


Govern),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mttskik).  the  Senator  frc«n  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellendxr).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  f  lu-ther  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huh- 
PHREY),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DomNiCK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  189  Leg.] 


YEAS— 28 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Roth 

Allen 

Curtu 

Soott 

AUoU 

Dole 

Stevens 

Baker 

Fannin 

Talmadge 

Beall 

Ghimey 

Thurmond 

Bennett 

HoUlnga 

Tower 

Bentaen 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Bm«k 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

Cook 

MlUer 

Cooper 

Randolph 
NATS— 43 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Prozmlre 

BurdlCK 

Javlta 

BlblcoS 

Byrd, 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Uagnuaon 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

lAuufleld 

Smith 

Case 

McOee 

Spong 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Fulbrlgbt 

Mondale 

Sterenaon 

OambreU 

Montoya 

Symington 

Qriffln 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Hart 

Packwnod 

Hartke 

Putore 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 39 

Anderson 

Xrvln 

Blathlas 

Bayh 

Fong 

ICcaeUan 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

McOovem 

Boggs 

Otayel 

ICMl 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Hansen 

ICundt 

CbUee 

HarrlB 

MuAle 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Humphrey 

^taikman 

Biittlt"'^ 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Taft 

EUender 

I«ns 

So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 
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Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  In  support 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

In  requesting  additional  authority  to 
regulate  toxic  substances  the  adminis- 
tration recognized  that  gaps  exist  in  our 
regulatory  framework  that  permit  public 
health  and  environmental  hazards  to 
occur  without  regulation.  While  the 
committee  bill  differs  from  the  admin- 
istration's approach  to  the  problem,  we 
are  all  in  agreement  that  the  gaps  must 
be  closed. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  body  of  en- 
vironmental law,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  presently  without 
power  to  control  the  manufacture,  use 
and  distribution  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances which  may  harm  the  environ- 
ment and  public  health.  For  example,  no 
example,  no  authority  now  exists  to  con- 
trol the  phosphate  or  NTA  content  of 
detergent*  or  the  mercury  content  of 
paint.  We  cannot  continue  to  rely  on  per- 
suasion by  government  and  volimtary 
response  by  industry. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  committee  bill 
Is  that  before  we  unleash  thousands  of 
pounds  of  new  chemical  substances  Into 
the  emironment,  we  must  insure  that 
adequate  testing  and  evaluation  of  test 
data  Is  performed. 

To  achieve  the  objective  of  guarding 
against  unreasonable  threats  to  man  or 
the  environment  of  toxic  chemical  sub- 
stances, the  bill  would  provide: 

First,  that  new  chemical  substances 
should  be  tested  by  their  manufacturer 
prior  to  their  commercial  production  and 
that  the  test  results  should  be  reviewed 
by  Uie  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
prior  to  such  production; 

Second,  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  specify  those  existing 
chemical  substances  which  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  might  present  unreason- 
able threats  to  man  or  the  environment, 
and  that  these  substances  will  be  tested 
as  well; 

Third,  a  variety  of  tools  to  regulate 
toxic  substances,  including  the  authority 
to  restrict  use  and  distribution,  to  seize 
chemical  substances  creating  imminent 
hazards  and  to  order  such  other  action  as 
is  necessary  to  protect  man  or  the  envi- 
ronment; 

Fourth,  that  manufacturers  and  proc- 
essors of  chemical  substances  be  required 
to  maintain  certain  records  and  reports 
to  enable  the  Administrator  to  properly 
determine  hazards; 

Fifth,  that  citizens  be  allowed  to  bring 
suits  to  enjoin  violations  of  title  I  and  to 
require  the  performance  of  mandatory 
duties  of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency:  and 

Sixth,  that,  as  provided  in  title  U,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  of  the  po- 
tential environmental  harm  from  the 
transportation   of   hazardous   chemical 


substances,  and  that  the  Secretary  may 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  such  harm. 

The  bill,  in  my  view,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  environmental  legis- 
lation ever  considered  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  move  quickly 
to  enact  it  this  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  which  considered 
this  legislation  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  concerning  it. 

The  origin  of  S.  1478,  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  of  1972,  was  the  en- 
vironmental message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1971.  In  that  message  concern- 
ing toxic  substances  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  propose  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  He  also  noted,  in 
part,  the  following: 

As  we  have  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  many  chemicals  and  metals,  we  have  be- 
come acutely  aware  of  the  potential  toxicity 
of  the  materials  entering  our  environment. 
Each  year  hundreds  of  new  chemicals  are 
commercially  marketed  and  some  of  these 
chemicals  may  pose  serious  potential  threats. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  steps  to  prevent 
chemical  substances  from  becoming  environ- 
mental hazards.  Unless  we  develop  better 
methods  to  assure  adequate  testing  of  chem- 
icals, we  will  be  inviting  the  environmental 
crises  of  the  future. 

As  a  Tesvtlt  of  the  President's  message, 
the  Director  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  10.  1971,  the  draft  of  a  bill 
covering  the  subject  presently  under  con- 
sideration. This  draft  legislation  was  In- 
troduced on  April  1,  1971  as  S.  1478  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnvson) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  Subsequent- 
ly, the  committee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  this  legislative  measure  and 
proposed  amendments  to  it  covering  a 
period  of  approximately  8  days.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  represents  the 
work  product  of  those  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  1478 — ^the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1972 — 
and  did  so  during  the  committee's  delib- 
erations on  it. 

As  for  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill,  S.  1478,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
but  two  observations.  The  first  concerns 
the  concept  of  "premarket  testing"  of 
chemical  substances  and  the  second,  the 
seizure  of  chemical  substances. 

With  respect  to  the  first  matter,  pre- 
market testing,  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly 
Its  bearing  upon  the  development  of  new 
chemicals  and  the  broader,  more  produc- 
tive use  of  existing  chemicals.  Section  103 
of  S.  1478  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
test  protocols  to  determine  the  possible 
environmental  and  public  health  effects 
of  certain  new  and  existing  chemical  sub- 
stances. These  tests  are  designed  to  apply 
to  the  Intended  uses  of  these  chemicals  to 
determine  whether  and  how  they  might 
reach  the  environment  and  the  resultant 
degree  of  potential  harm  or  benefit. 

What  I  wish  to  emphsisize — so  that  we 
are  clear  as  to  our  legislative  Intoit — is 


that  in  order  to  determine  what  an  In- 
tended use  of  a  chemical  substance  might 
be,  the  manufacturer  of  that  substance 
must  be  allowed  to  engage  in  "test  mar- 
keting." By  test  marketing  I  mean  the 
marketing  procedures  necessary  to  de- 
termine not  only  if  a  substance  Is  techni- 
cally feasible  but  also  economically 
attractive. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  If  a 
manufacturer  is  to  produce  a  substance 
he  must  first  know  if  anyone  will  buy  it. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this  needed  In- 
formation, a  limited  amoimt  of  com- 
mercial application  Is  necessary,  "nius, 
I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  point  out 
that  in  drafting  this  biU,  S.  1478,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  limit  the  abill^ 
of  the  manufacturer  to  test  his  product 
in  the  marketplace  before  he  decides 
to  undertake  commercial  production. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  explicitly  states 
that  test  data  Is  not  submitted  for  pre- 
screening  imtil  90  days  before  commer- 
cial production.  For  the  manufacturer 
this  does  not  take  place  until  after  he 
has  h£wi  an  opportimlty  to  test  market 
his  product. 

It  is  the  buyer  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stance that  must  ultimately  determine 
whether  it  is  technically  and  econom- 
ically useful.  The  manufacturer.  If  in- 
novation is  to  be  preserved,  must  have 
the  buyers  decision  before  undertaking 
the  expense  of  the  testing  required  under 
this  legislation. 

On  the  second  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  sections  107  tmd  108  con- 
cerning imminent  hazard  and  seizure, 
respectively.  These  provisions  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  declare  a  chemical 
substance  an  imminent  hazard,  restrain- 
ing its  use  or  distribution,  and  to  bring 
about  seizure  of  such  chemical  sub- 
stances. I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that 
there  is  nowhere  in  S.  1478  any  express 
provision  authorizing  either  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment official  to  require  the  refund  of  the 
purchase  price  of  any  such  chemical 
substance  or  replacement  of  such  sub- 
stance. And,  no  amount  of  legislative 
history  should  be  accepted  to  infer  that 
any  such  authority  was  conferred  by 
the  committee.  In  support  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  would  simply  refer  Interested 
parties  to  other  consumer  legislative 
measures  such  as  the  Child  Protection 
and  TOy  Safety  Act  of  1969,  which  also 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  which  expressly  provided 
for  such  authority  with  respect  to  re- 
fund or  replacement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  expressly  address  this  Is- 
sue. It,  therefore,  should  not  be  In- 
ferred that  such  authority  Is  provided  in 
this  legislation.  Perhaps,  after  experience 
with  this  new  authority  following  en- 
actment, evidence  may  demonstrate  a 
need  for  such  provision  and.  If  so,  then 
at  that  time  I  am  sure  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce  would  stand  ready  to 
consider  it.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  authority  Is  not  In  S.  1478  and  it 
cannot  be  so  Inferred. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.     1206 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1206  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  35,  line  3.  strike  all  through  line 
12,  page  35. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  that  on  this  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  speak  very  briefly  and 
to  have  a  voice  vote  and  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  are  no  more  amend- 
ments to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  section  104  of  S.  1478 
requires  that  manufacturers  of  new 
chemical  substances  submit  their  en- 
vironmental test  data  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  90  days  in  advance  of  the 
start  of  commercial  production.  The  90- 
day  period  is  designed  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  complete  a  professional 
review  of  the  test  data  to  make  sure  that 
the  chemical,  when  commercially  pro- 
duced and  distributed,  will  not  pose  an 
unreasonable  threat  to  himian  health  or 
the  environment. 

If  the  bill  stopped  there,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  not  have  the  same  concern. 
A  90-day  review  period  is  ample.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  a  full  and  care- 
ful professional  review  of  test  data  can 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  60  days, 
and  the  Administrator  would  still  have 
30  more  days  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  public  Interest  requires  the  is- 
suance of  proposed  restrictions  on  the 
use  or  distribution  of  the  new  chemical 
substance.  And,  imder  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 104(b),  such  proposed  restrictions 
would  be  binding  on  the  new  chemical 
substance. 

Unfortimately,  however,  the  bill.  In 
section  104(c).  which  the  pending 
amendment  would  delete,  gives  the  Ad- 
ministrator authority  to  add  another  90- 
day  delay.  This  second  90-day  period  of 
delay  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  and  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  has  advised  the  committee,  under 
date  of  March  3,  1972,  that  the  delay  Is 
not  needed. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Sfong,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  says,  in  brief,  that  the  au- 
thority of  what  is  now  section  104(b)  Is 
adequate  and  that  section  104(c)  Is  not 
needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  WiLLiAic  B.  Sponq,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cbaisman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  information  as  to  the 
operations  of  Section  5  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances BIU,  Stair  Working  Draft  #1.  As 
stated  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  letter  of  February  22, 1972,  to  Sena- 
tor Hart,  we  are  opposed  to  any  pre-market 
screening  provision  of  the  toxic  substances 
legislation.  We  feel  that  the  reporting  and 
testing  provisions  of  8.  1478  afford  adequate 
protection  to  the  public  and  tberef<»re,  we 


think  that  Section  5  of  the  Committee  Print 
should  be  deleted. 

If,  notwithstanding  our  objections,  a  pre- 
market screening  provision  Is  enacted,  we 
estimate  that  Initial  screening  of  the  ma- 
jority of  applications  under  such  a  provi- 
sion could  be  accomplished  within  the  90- 
day  time  frame  provided  by  Section  5.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  as  a  product  or  sub- 
stance involving  a  completely  new  compound 
or  having  properties  whose  toxic  effects  can- 
not be  readUy  determined,  more  time  to 
adequately  review  test  data  would  be  neces- 
sary. Our  experience  ta  the  pesticides  regis- 
tration program  has  Indicated  that  the 
length  of  time  required  to  process  applica- 
tions Is  more  than  anything  else  a  function 
of  the  avallabUlty  of  sklUed  personnel  to 
conduct  the  necessary  review.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  these  unusual  situations  Is 
Impossible  to  estimate,  but  It  would  appear 
that,  if  Section  5  were  enacted  any  problems 
of  review  could  be  adequately  dealt  with  by 
the  provisions  of  Section  6(b) ,  of  Staff  Work- 
ing Draft  #1,  under  which  the  Administra- 
tor may  effectively  restrict  use  or  distribution 
of  a  substance  if  warranted  by  data  or  the 
absence  of  data  available  to  him. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Toxic  Subctances  Control  Act. 
and  although  we  disagree  with  utilization  of 
a  pre-market  screening  provision,  we  feel 
that  It  Is  Important  that  this  legislation 
should  proceed  towards  enaotment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnXIAM  D.  BnCKKLSHAUS, 

AdmtniatratoT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  mys^  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  extra  90-day  period  in  section  104 
(c)  can,  on  the  other  htmd,  have  several 
serious  disadvantages: 

First,  it  may  ^icourage  delay  and  pro- 
crastination by  the  Agency.  To  stall  and 
delay  is  a  natural  human  tendency,  and 
the  presence  of  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  would  seem  to  encourage 
such  an  approach. 

Second,  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  new 
chemical  substance,  an  extra  90  days'  de- 
lay can  be  a  most  serious  matter.  For  the 
producer  of  fertilizers,  for  example,  an 
additional  90-day  delsiy  can  mean  a 
whole  year's  delay  if  he  misses  the  grow- 
ing season  for  that  year.  For  the  pro- 
ducer of  textile  dyes,  or  the  manufac- 
turer of  flame-retardant  chemicals,  the 
delay  can  make  him  miss  the  season  of 
heavy  production.  And  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  extra  90  days  of  un- 
foreseen delay  can  Impose  extra  costs 
which  will  burden  the  producer,  discour- 
age his  efforts  to  produce  improved  prod- 
ucts, and  needlessly  increase  his  costs. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BvcKLET) .  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  recommoided  by  the 
committee  contains  the  requirement  that 
test  data  and  Intended  uses  of  new  chem- 
ical substances  be  submitted  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  90  days 
in  advance  of  the  commercial  production 
of  that  substance.  I^e  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  be  authorized  to  extend  that  pe- 
riod by  an  additional  90  days  if  he  has 


good  cause.  The  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Soiator  from  Tennessee 
would  strike  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  Impose  the  90-day  exten- 
sion. 

The  language  of  the  legislation  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  was  worked 
out  after  careful  thought  and  consider- 
ation. A  variety  of  approaches  were  con- 
sidered to  give  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agraicy  enough  time  to  review  the 
data  submitted  without  imposing  unrea- 
sonable burdens  on  the  chemical  produc- 
er. In  my  view,  the  most  convincing  case 
on  the  need  for  the  extension  of  the  ini- 
tial 90 -day  period  is  the  fact  that  for 
a  large  number  of  chemical  substances, 
EPA  simply  will  not  be  able  to  conduct  a 
proper  review  of  the  test  data  in  the  ini- 
tial 90-day  period. 

A  letter  I  received  from  Administra- 
tor Ruckelshaus  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  states  the  case  well. 
He  says: 

If  notwithstanding  our  objections,  a  pre- 
market screening  provision  is  enacted,  we 
estimate  that  Initial  screening  of  the  ma- 
jority of  applications  under  such  a  provision 
coxild  be  accomplished  in  the  ninety-day 
time  frame  provided  by  section  5.  (Now  sec- 
tion 104.)  In  certain  circumstances,  such  as 
a  product  or  substance  involving  a  com- 
pletely new  compound  or  having  properties 
whose  toxic  effects  cannot  be  readily  de- 
termined, more  time  to  adequately  review 
test  data  would  be  necessary. 

•nius,  according  to  EPA,  a  very  large 
number  of  chemical  substances  could  not 
be  reviewed  within  the  initial  90-day 
period.  TO  me,  it  seems  inconsistent  to 
say  that  we  want  EPA  to  review  test  data 
prior  to  the  commercial  production  of 
a  chemical  substance  and  yet  to  thwart 
that  aim  by  not  giving  them  enough  time 
to  do  so. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
committee  does  not  Intend  to  accept  bu- 
reaucratic laziness  as  the  basis  for  in- 
voking the  extension.  I  quote  from  the 
committee  import: 

The  Committee  certainly  does  not  Intend 
that  bureaucratic  lethargy  wUl  constitute 
a  good  cause  for  providing  a  basis  for  In- 
voking the  extension,  furthermore,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's decision  to  extend  and  his  rea- 
sons therefor  wUl  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  wlU  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  under  section  123 (b).  Thus,  protec- 
tion is  built  in  to  guard  against  extensions 
without  basis.  The  committee  Intends  to 
Impose  upon  the  Administrator  a  require- 
ment not  to  extend  the  period  for  review 
unless  the  extension  meets  the  objective  test 
of  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

Thus,  ample  protection  is  built-in  to 
guard  against  frivolous  extensions  by  the 
Administrator.  In  my  opinion,  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  committee  is  fair 
and  would  provide  an  opportimlty  for  a 
good  review.  I  would  urge  that  the 
amendment  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakir) 
yield?       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  may 
require. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  to  the  Itmguage  on 
page  21  of  the  committee  report,  which 
states: 
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If  becaiise  of  complicated  data,  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  maximum  total 
period  of  180  days  la  not  sufficient  for  review 
of  the  data  In  question,  be  may.  in  effect, 
grant  himself  an  additional  period  of  time 
beyond  the  180  days  for  an  adequate  review 
of  the  data  by  proposing  a  restriction  on  use 
or  distribution. 

Now,  of  course,  what  the  committee 
says  in  its  report  is  not  law.  But,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  not 
interpret  that  paragraph  as  being  sin  in- 
vitation to  "bureaucratic  lethargy,"  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spomg)  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Replying  to  the  question 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), I  must  say  that  I  share  his  con- 
cern as  to  the  exact  status  of  the  Act 
In  view  of  the  report  language.  I  assume 
that  the  report  language  would  be  looked 
into,  if  there  is  any  room  for  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  the  bill  means.  I  thought 
the  language  was  not  in  disagreement, 
that  it  would  be  90  plus  90,  but  the  re- 
port language,  by  itself,  might  be  enough 
to  create  the  impression  that  if  the  stat- 
ute were  called  into  a  construction  of 
the  litigation  as  to  uncertainty  of  intent, 
and  if  there  is  imcertainty  by  its  terms, 
then  the  Intent  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. If  it  is  not  uncertain  by  its  terms, 
then  the  intent  is  immaterial,  so  I  am 
afraid  I  would  have  to  leave  it  to  the 
courts  to  decide  whether  it  is  uncertain 
by  its  terms. 

I  suppose  the  best  answer  I  can  give 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  member  is 
that  the  certainty  would  be  far  greater 
without  the  report  language,  but  I  am 
not  sure  I  would  agree  that  the  statute 
itself  is  uncertain.  It  seems  painfully 
certain  to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  at  first  blush  I  had  not  par- 
ticularly favored  his  pending  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  his  other  amendment. 
But,  I  did  not  favor  this  one  because  I 
have  vivid  recollections  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration when  it  was  required  to  an- 
alyze and  consider  the  safety  of  a  multi- 
tude of  new  drugs — the  so-called  wonder 
drugs  and  the  antibiotics  that  were  com- 
ing on  the  market.  It  became  humanly 
impossible  for  the  FDA  to  do  this  work 
in  any  reasonable  time  because  of  the 
tremendous  workload  which  resulted. 

In  granting  an  extension  of  another  90 
days,  the  committee  thought  it  was  much 
better  to  fix  the  goal  at  180  days  and  hit 
that  goal,  rather  than  to  establish  a  cus- 
tom of  running  over  the  shorter  time  pe- 
riod. 

But  as  to  the  report  langus^e  which  I 
have  quoted.  Mr.  President,  I  personally 
believe  that  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill  should  clearly  show — and  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  who  went  through  the 
consideration  of  the  bill — that  there  Is 
no  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  let 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  have  an 
open-ended  time  period  as  seems  to  be 
Indicated  by  the  report.  We  should  re- 
pudiate that  psoticular  section  in  the  re- 
port and  give  them  a  maximum  of  180 
days  period.  Otherwise,  I  would  vote  for 
the  pending  amendment.  Certainly,  if 


this  time  period  is  going  to  be  a  mark  to 
shoot  at,  which  no  one  will  achieve  then 
we  should  make  it  90  days.  It  may  serve 
to  hasten  the  procedure  in  some  way. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  bureaucracy  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  does  not  need  such 
encouragement.  The  agency  will  be  faced 
with  a  lot  of  detail  work  and  it  will  be 
all  too  easy  to  let  the  time  lapse. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  join  him  in  asking  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 
could  shed  any  light  on  this  subject.  As 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  is  open  to  more 
than  one  Interpretation,  if  the  rules  of 
construction  are  called  Into  play,  and  the 
utterances  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  be  of  greater  force  than  this  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  initial  answer 
given  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
the  language  Is  fairly  certain.  I  would 
sayr  however,  that  the  committee  report 
uses  the  language: 

If,  because  of  complicated  data,  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  maximum  total 
period  of  180  days  Is  not  sufficient  for  review 
of  the  data  In  question  he  may  in  effect,  grant 
himself  an  additional  period  of  time  beyond 
the  180  days. 

I  have  questioned  this  from  the  begin- 
ning because  I  did  not  want  to  encour- 
age delay  in  the  EPA  in  the  testing  proc- 
ess. However,  it  is  entirely  possible,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  so  adequate- 
ly pointed  out  in  our  discussion  of  the 
earlier  amendment,  that  initially  there 
may  be  a  great  many  of  these  tests,  and 
even  where  the  element  of  complicated 
data  is  not  involved,  a  90-day  extension 
would  be  authorized  for  good  cause  if  the 
agency  were  flooded  with  applications 
and  therefore  needed  additional  time  for 
review  beyond  the  initial  90  days.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  use  and  distribution 
section,  which  is  section  106  of  the  bill, 
would  only  come  into  play  if  there  were 
complicated  data  involved.  And  I  believe 
the  language  is  fairly  certain  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  only  a  90-day  exten- 
sion will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
quite  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
Senator's  statement  actually  sums  up  the 
matter  of  this  180-day  time  period  writ- 
ten in  by  the  committee  to  allow  some 
degree  of  latitude.  However,  because  of 
the  wording  of  the  report,  and  because 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  at  this  time,  if 
that  in  itself  is  not  going  to  be  regarded 
sis  a  real  effective  limit,  then  I  think  I 
would  be  constrained  to  vote  for  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker).  If  it  is  just  a 
mark  to  shoot  at,  and  if  the  language 
is  going  to  encourage  delay,  then  we 
might  just  as  well  shoot  at  the  mark  of 
90  days  rather  than  180  days. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
I  consider  the  90-day  extension  was  a 
collective  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee because  the  committee  felt  that 
the  90-day  period  in  the  bill  reix>rted  by 


the  subcommittee  was  unreasonable. 
Now,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
and  in  my  judgment  in  almost  all  in- 
stances, the  90  days  plus  the  90  days 
would  be  all  that  we  would  be  dealing 
with.  I  would  interpret  the  statute  as 
written  to  be  that  certain.  However,  I 
csmnot  truthfully  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  section  106,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  administrator  if  the  data  is  com- 
plicated to  seek  another  extension  be- 
yond that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  that  is  very 
clear.  However,  would  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  join  in  declaring 
here  on  the  floor,  that  so  that  it  will  be 
a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill,  that  only  in  extreme  csuses  of  neces- 
sity would  it  be  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  more  than  180  days  be  iised?  And, 
would  the  Senator  further  sigree  that  the 
language  which  appears  in  the  middle  of 
page  21  of  the  committee  report  shall  not 
be  tsiken  in  any  sense  as  a  release  from 
the  express  terms  of  the  bill,  or  an  invi- 
tation to  extend  the  time  period,  except 
under  extreme  csuses  of  necessity? 

Mr.  SPONO.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  be  pleased  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  agree- 
ing with  the  observation  that  this  should 
be  only  in  extreme  cases.  However,  I  can- 
not categoricsdly  say  to  him  that  under 
the  legislation,  sis  I  imderstand  it  in 
its  whole,  an.  addition  to  the  180  days 
is  not  possible. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  does  agree  that  the  Ismguage 
in  the  report  should  not  in  a  sense  be  re- 
garded as  sin  Invitation  to  extend  the 
period. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
started  out  on  this  legislation  recom- 
mending only  90  days,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hsimpshire  that  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  addinonal  minute. 

Is  there  anything  else  to  be  said  on 
the  amendment?  "The  question  of  90 
days,  180  days,  or  360  days  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed  and  it  was 
explicit  in  the  previous  amendment.  It 
Ls  pretty  much  to  estsibllsh  the  fact  that 
something  hsis  to  be  proved  to  be  or  is 
essentially  harmful.  By  this  data  I  think 
we  have  clearly  spelled  out  what  I  think 
is  the  policy.  The  printed  law  is  not  in 
dispute.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  stat- 
utory construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  smaendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

'The  sunendment  wsis  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
there  are  enough  Senators  on  the  floor, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  smd  nays  on  final 
passage. 

■The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
one  of  the  origins^  sponsors  of  the  legls- 
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lation  and  chairman  of  the  subc(MXunit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  woulc  like 
to  thsink  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  a 
very  carefully  developed  hesu-ing  record. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  wsis  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  hear- 
ings and  the  management  of  the  bill. 

I  think  that  even  in  the  rather  drab 
condition  of  the  hearing  record,  it  be- 
comes clesu-  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia was  both  thoughtful  smd  Imowl- 
edgeable  smd  effective  at  every  stage  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  his  skill,  his  interest,  smd  his 
courage.  So,  I  do  thank  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  The  Senator  from  Utsih 
was  very  interested  in  this  matter.  He 
wanted  very  much  to  be  present.  How- 
ever, he  finds  himself  unable  to  be  here. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Moss 

In  the  past  decade,  most  environmental 
legislation  which  has  emerged  from  Congress 
has  been  directed  at  Industrial  effluent  and 
emission  controls.  Tet  many  of  our  most  toxic 
environmental  contaminants  today  may  be 
found  not  In  the  wastes  of  Industrial  produc- 
tion but  rather  In  the  products  themselves. 
When  these  products — products  such  as  cad- 
mlimi  batteries  and  lead-based  paints — are 
marketed  prior  to  adequate  testing,  their  dis- 
posal down  sinks  and  drains  may  significantly 
damage  our  natural  resources  and  the  public 
health.  This  phenomenon  of  "consumer  pol- 
lution" has  never  received  an  adequate  legis- 
lative response. 

Now  we  have  before  us  8.  1478,  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  several  days  of  hearings  on  both 
an  administration  bill,  and  an  alternative 
proposal.  Amendment  No.  338  to  that  bill. 

Two  developments  at  the  hearings  under- 
scored the  need  for  this  legislation.  First,  the 
mercury  crisis  was  recharacterized  as  one 
caused  primarily  by  consumer  pollution 
rather  than  Industrial  discharges.  While 
wastes  from  chloralkall  plants  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  problem,  it  was 
stressed  that  the  disposal  of  products  con- 
taining mercury  constituted  a  much  more 
serious  worry. 

The  second  development  was  the  new  con- 
cern over  the  dangers  of  polychlorlnated  bl- 
phenyls— (PCB's).  These  are  Industrial 
chemicals  which  Increasingly  have  been  dis- 
covered as  contaminants  of  our  food  supply. 
Several  witnesses  testified  that  the  preval- 
ence of  this  contaminant  argues  strongly  for 
direct  controls  over  all  potentially  dangerous 
industrial  chemicals. 

But  perhaps  the  classic  case  of  "consumer 
pollution"  Is  the  tise  and  disposal  of  phos- 
phate detergents.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first 
session,  a  new  chapter  in  the  detergent  con- 
troversy was  added  when  Surgeon  General 
Jesse  Stelnfeld  advised  housewives  to  use 
phosphate  products  In  preference  to  more 
caustic  substitutes.  As  a  result  of  the  clamor 
and  confusion  which  followed  this  advice, 
the  Committee  decided  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  detergent  problem,  rather  than 
treat  it  merely  as  an  example  of  the  need 
for  toxic  substance  legislation. 

Pour  days  of  hearings  were  held  during 
which  government.  Industry,  and  scientific 
witnesses  commented  on  various  aspects  of 
the  problem.  Fearing  that  without  more, 
the  hearings  would  only  add  to  the  prevail- 
ing confusion.  Senator  WlUlam  B.  Spong,  Jr., 
who  chaired  the  hearing,  prepared  a  report 


to  the  Committee  evaluating  competitive 
laundry  products  from  the  standpoints  of 
safety  and  environmental  protection. 

The  Congress  must  now  step  into  this  field 
with  a  general  toxic  substances  control  law. 
I  urge  your  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  a  letter  imder  date 
of  May  25,  1972,  from  the  Senator  from 
Wsishington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  and  my- 
self to  our  coUesigues  on  the  pending  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
WSIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  25, 1972. 

Dear  Collkaotte:  The  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  8.  1478,  will  be  taken  up  on  the 
floor  In  the  next  few  days.  The  blU  would 
require  manufacturers  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances to  test  their  products  for  possible 
adverse  public  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects before  commercial  production.  It  would 
further  require  submission  of  test  data  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  Its 
evaluation  ninety  days  prior  to  production. 
If  more  than  ninety  days  were  required  for 
effective  review,  the  Agency  would  be  author- 
ized to  extend  the  review  period  for  an  ad- 
ditional 90  days  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause. 

The  Committee  blU  exempts  from  these 
requirements  chemical  substances  which  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  do  not 
pose  an  unreasonable  environmental  or  pub- 
Uc  health  threat.  The  bill  envisions  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "Generally  Recognized  As 
Safe"  list  for  classes  and  uses  of  new  chemi- 
cal substances. 

When  the  bill  Is  taken  up  on  the  floor  at 
least  two  amendments  may  be  offered.  The 
first  would  restrict  the  bill  to  those  sub- 
stances which  "the  Administrator  has  reason 
to  believe  may  pose  an  unreasonable  threat 
to  human  health  or  the  environment."  The 
only  difference  between  the  coverage  of  the 
bill  and  that  of  the  proposed  amendment 
relates  to  chemicals  about  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing.  Because  the  amendment  re- 
quires a  reason  to  believe  that  the  hazard 
exists  before  the  provisions  of  the  act  be- 
come appUcable,  substances  about  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  would  not  be  covered. 
The  bin  as  reported  would  cover  them,  since 
they  would  not  fall  into  the  exemption  for 
those  chemicals  which  In  the  Administrator's 
judgment  pose  no  unreasonable  environmen- 
tal or  pubUc  health  threat.  Qlven  that  noth- 
ing Is  known  about  these  substances,  the 
Administrator  would  have  no  basis  for  any 
such  judgment. 

We  believe  that  the  amendment  should  be 
opposed,  so  that  this  class  of  substances  will 
be  Included  within  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
A  major  purpose  of  the  bill.  In  our  opinion. 
Is  to  guard  against  dangerous  chemicals,  the 
production  and  dangers  of  which  cannot  be 
anticipated  beforehand.  Many  of  the  chemi- 
cals we  are  now  concerned  about  years  ago 
would  not  have  given  us  "reason  to  believe" 
that  they  posed  an  unreasonable  threat. 

The  second  amendment,  which  we  also 
oppose,  would  strike  the  Agency's  authority 
to  extend  the  90-day  review  period  for  an 
additional  90  days.  WhUe  a  majority  of  the 
chemicals  to  be  marketed  probably  could  be 
evaluated  in  90  days,  that  period  would  not 
be  sufficient  in  many  cases.  Experience  under 
the  pesticide  law  suggests  that  complicated 
data  may  require  as  many  as  5  or  6  months 
to  review.  In  such  cases,  the  amendment 
would  allow  for  production  and  sale  before 
review  Is  completed.  We  believe  the  result- 
ing risks  to  the  public  would  not  be 
justified. 


For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  join  us 
In  opposing  these  amendments. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  Q.  Magnuson. 
PHn.ip  A.  Hart. 
WnxiAM  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  two  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
I  thought  were  significant.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  amiss  for  me  to  say,  at 
this  point,  that  the  bill  has  profited  mate- 
rially from  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  who  has 
worked  diligently  and  in  a  professional 
way  as  a  lawyer  to  improve  the  bill.  We 
should  be  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  craftmanship  in  that 
regard. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  disagree  in 
certain  respects  on  the  bill,  I  take  this 
opportimity  to  thank  him  for  his  diligent 
work  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  echo 
the  statements  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  concerning  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong). 

We  appreciate  the  work  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  has  put 
into  the  bill  and  thank  him  for  his  lead- 
ership. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  work 
of  the  chsurman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  His 
nsmie  has  become  synonymous  with 
product  safety  and  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebrsiska 
(Mr.  Curtis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  collesigue  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  question  or  two  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  with 
regard  to  the  legislation. 

Does  this  legislation  grant  authority 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  a  chem- 
ical substance? 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  has  authority,  yes,  to 
prohibit  after  certain  things  are  made 
known  and  made  public.  It  hsis  author- 
ity if  it  believes  any  chemical  substance 
l>oses  an  imminent  hazard,  to  prohibit 
the  msmufacture. 

First,  it  has  the  authority  to  set  down 
stsuidards  for  testing.  Then  it  hsis  au- 
thority to  require  that  certain  testing 
be  done.  Then,  it  has  authority  to  exam- 
ine that  testing  and  to  do  testing  of  its 
own,  and  based  on  that  it  can  keep  cer- 
tain chemical  substances  off  the  market 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  part  of  the  use 
of  those  chemical  substances  does  relate 
to  substsmces  coming  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act.  Will  this  proposed 
statute  grant  authority  to  prohibit  manu- 
facture, distribution,  and  use  of  sub- 
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stances  that  are  permitted  under  this 
other  act? 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  act  does  not  cover 
any  pesticides,  and  the  language  of  the 
act  excludes  all  of  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  my  point  is  this.  The 
Senator  has  stated  it  does  grant  authority 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
substances.  Now,  suppose  that  it  is  a 
substance  that  is  permitted  under  the 
Pesticide  Act. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Well,  it  does  not  cover 
pesticides  so  there  is  no  authority  imder 
this  bill  to  prohibit  that  manufacture. 
That  would  have  to  be  done  xmder  some 
other  act  or  some  other  law. 

Mr.  CTDRTIS.  I  am  looking  at  the  ex- 
emption in  section  110(a)(1).  which 
states: 


Sec.  110.  (a)  Thia  title  sbaU  not  apply 
(1)  economic  poisons  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act.  and  chemical  substances  used  In  such 
poisons,  except  that  If  a  chemical  substance 
which  constitutes  such  a  poison  or  such  an 
Ingredient  is  or  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
which  Is  not  regulated  by  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act,  this 
title  shall  apply  to  such  other  uses; 

My  point  is:  Does  this  act  grant  au- 
thority to  stop  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  does  not  contain  au- 
thority to  prohibit  its  manufacture  inso- 
far as  its  use  as  a  pesticide  is  concerned. 
It  would  control  its  use  as  other  than  a 
pesticide.  So  in  answer  to  the  original 
question,  for  use  as  a  pesticide,  the  au- 
thority to  stop  the  manufacture  is  not 
imder  this  legislation,  but  for  any  uses 
other  than  as  a  pesticide,  the  authority 
would  be  there.  But  that  would  go  to  use 
and  not  to  manufacture,  in  my  Judgment, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  use  as  a  pesticide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  then,  they 
could  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  a 
chemical  substance  that  is  used  in  pesti- 
cides. 

Mr.  SPONG.  As  a  pesticide.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  They  could  prohibit  use 
of  it  as  anything  other  than  a  pesticide. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  that  would  apply  to 
herbicides  and  others. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  before  it  now 
the  Pesticide  Act.  I  understand  that  the 
proposal  that  is  before  us  today  will  not 
affect  anything  that  comes  out  of  that 
legislation  and  which  may  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  would  repeat  again  for  the  Record  that 
where  there  is  an  agricultural  use  or  a 
pesticide  or  herbicide  use — and  there 
may  be  a  nonpestidde  and  nonherbicide 
use^that  this  could  reach  It  insofar  as 
that  use  is  concerned,  but  it  could  not 
stop  the  manufacture  as  it  might  In  other 
instances. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  could  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  until  It  reached  the  point 
where  it  was  used. 


Mr.  SPONG.  No,  it  could  regulate  it 
insofar  as  the  use  is  concerned.  The  com- 
mittee was  quite  aware  of  pending  legis- 
lation before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  dealing  with  these 
matters  and  went  to  great  pains  in  draft- 
ing this  legislation,  to  incorporate  clear- 
ly the  exclusions  of  section  110  which  the 
Senator  has  quoted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  legislation  before 
us  will  be  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  (CURTIS.  Will  they  have  any  au- 
thority over  the  Food  and  Drug  Act? 
Mr.  SPONG.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  at  all.  I  notice  nine 
other  exemptlOTis.  What  will  the  act 
regulate? 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  act  will  regulate 
many  chemical  substances,  new  com- 
pounds being  prepared  for  marketing 
that  could  or  could  not  affect  public 
health  or  the  environment. 

Outstanding  examples  are  mercury, 
PCB's,  and  many  other  substances  such 
as  this.  These  are  not  presently  reached 
by  any  law  In  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  proposed  to  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  are  these  sub- 
stances used  for? 

Mr.  SPONG.  For  consumer  and  indus- 
trial products.  Mercury  in  sponges  is  an 
example.  We  have  had  PC3's  show  up 
in  chickenfeed,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
There  are  many  manufactured  items 
involved.  Phosphates  in  detergents  Is  an- 
other example. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  jrield,  I,  too,  was  about  to  cite 
phosphates  in  detergents  as  an  example, 
and  other  matters  of  that  kind.  I  think, 
whether  done  successfully  or  not.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  can  be  assured 
that  in  section  110,  starting  on  page  43 
of  the  bill,  the  committee  did  try  to  lean 
over  backward  to  insure  this  legislation 
would  not  intrude  or  in  any  way  compro- 
mise measures  already  in  effect  dealing 
with  insecticides  and  pesticides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  this  a  fair  statement: 
That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  legislation 
to  regulate  substances  that  are  not  now 
regulated,  but  not  to  impose  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  as  a  super- 
agency  over  present  regulations  estab- 
lished by  law? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  understands  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  answer  would  be 
"Yes." 

I  would  point  out  further,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  already,  that 
pesticides  and  food  additives  are  con- 
trolled at  the  point  of  manufacture,  but 
we  are  tndng  to  reach  substances  that 
are  not  controlled  at  the  point  of  manu- 
facture, and  there  is  not  given  to  EPA 
any  authority  over  areas  that  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  is  there  anything  in  this 
legislation  which  would  permit  the  EPA 
to  dictate  the  percentage  of  any  toxic 
substance  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  insecticides? 
Mr.  SPONG.  No. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  not? 
Mr.  SPONG.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  left  to  the 
insectide  and  pesticide  laws  themselves? 
Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  it  was  through 
the    cooperation    of    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnvson),  and 
the   distinguished    Senator    from   New 
Hampshire   (Mr.  Cotton),  that  I  was 
able  to  put  title  n  in  the  bill,  which  is 
referred  to  as  "Transport  of  Hazardous 
Chemical     Substances     on     Navigable 
Waters." 

As  the  Senator  knows,  during  the 
course  of  the  discussions  in  committee.  I 
laid  out  some  of  the  serious  problems  we 
have  on  the  Ohio  River;  for  instance,  the 
fact  that  the  harbor  at  Louisville,  at  least 
the  bottom  of  it.  looks  similar  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Pearl  Harbor,  as  a  result  of  many 
barges  sunk  there  by  accidents  which 
have  occurred  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Also,  I  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
earlier  we  had  640  tons  of  chlorine  gas 
caught  in  the  wickets  at  Louisville  and 
it  took  several  days  to  remove  that  gas, 
and  on  the  last  day  that  occurred  the  of- 
ficials of  the  city  of  Louisville  had  to 
evacuate  some  5,000  people  in  one  sec- 
tion of  Louisville.  This  hazard  also  oc- 
curred previously  when  a  chlorine  gas 
barge  sunk  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River. 

I  wish  to  ask,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history,  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
following  question.  On  page  71  of  the  bill, 
under  subsection  (1).  the  language  ap- 
pears, "establish,  operate,  and  maintain 
vessel  traffic  services  Eind  systems  for 
ports,  harbors."  and  so  forth.  Would  that 
language  be  adequate  to  cover  the  con- 
trol, imder  title  n.  for  instance,  of  the 
period  of  time  in  which  railroad  bridges 
would  be  raised  and  lowered,  or  would  it 
be  necessary  to  attempt  to  control  that 
under  some  other  law?  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve it  is  broad  enough. 

We  have  a  problem  approaching  the 
locks  at  LouisvUle.  For  example,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge  is  down 
rather  than  up.  Consequently,  as  the 
tows  come  into  the  canal,  they  have  to 
back  off  and  wait  for  the  bridge  to  be 
raised.  This  causes  tremendous  prob- 
lems, particularly  during  high  water. 

I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  the  in- 
tenticm  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  as 
it  is  mine,  that  the  language  is  broad 
enough  that,  this  being  an  integral  part 
of  the  navigable  system,  the  Coast  Guard 
would  have  authority  to  regulate  that,  or 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  tower  op- 
erator, who  now  has  no  radio  commimi- 
cation  whatsoever  with  the  barges,  to 
come  imder  regulations  which  would  es- 
tablish that  such  bridges  must  have  radio 
systems  so  the  contact  with  the  bridge 
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operator  would  be  made  well  in  advance 
of  the  tow  and  the  tug  getting  into  the 
canal,  if  there  were  no  traffic  go.  the 
bridge,  so  that  such  a  bridge  would  not 
be  a  hazard  to  navigation — as  I  say 
again,  particularly  in  high  water  or  bad 
weather? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  I  interpret  sec- 
tion 201,  on  page  71,  as  does  he.  I  thiiik 
the  Coast  Guard,  after  complying  with 
everything  in  this  section  with  regard  to 
consultation,  would  have  that  authority. 
I  would  also  Uke  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  re- 
sponsible for  title  n  as  it  appears  in  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  addition  to 
the  legislation.  It  is  a  part  of  the  broad 
study  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  followed  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  some  while,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  constructive  addition. 
My  answer  to  iiis  question  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  reflect — and  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  their  gracious  remarks  ear- 
lier—that had  I  been  a  little  quicker  on 
my  feet,  I  might  have  done  so  at  a 
proper  time  in  the  Record.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen on  the  committee  and  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  this  legislation,  which  is  somewhat 
complicated  and  very  dry,  certainly 
made  a  fine  contribution  in  their  own 
right  to  the  bill  that  is  presently  before 
us.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Magnuson.  whose  assistance  was  invalu- 
able on  the  bill  and  to  members  of  the 
majority  and  minority  staffs  of  the  com- 
mittee and  my  own  personal  staff,  par- 
ticularly Peter  Powell,  David  Clanton, 
Arthur  Pankopf ,  Michael  Brownlee,  Alan 
Jones,  and  Leonard  Bickwit,  all  of  whom 
contributed  so  significantly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
minor  amendment,  V7hich  I  ask  to  have 
st&ted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  4,  Immediately  following 
"chemically",  Insert  "or  used  as  a  catalyst". 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  a  minor  amendment  relating 
to  the  definition  of  "intermediate  chemi- 
cal substance"  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  exempting  certain  chemicals 
known  as  catalysts  from  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  110(a)  (5)  provides  that  the 
act,  other  than  the  provisions  relating 
to  periodic  reporting  of  data,  shall  not 
apply  to  "intermediate  chemical  sub- 
stances, unless  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  chemical  substances  cannot  be 
sufficiently  regulated  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  protect  health  and 


the  environment."  "Intermediate  chem- 
ical substance"  Is  in  turn  defined  by  sec- 
tion 102(12)  to  mean  "any  chemical  sub- 
stance which  is  converted  chemically  in 
the  manufacture  of  other  chemical  sub- 
stances subject  to  this  title." 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to 
insure  that  the  Administrator  will  not 
be  overburdened  with  regulating  inter- 
mediate substances  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  is  industrial  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  substances  covered  by  the 
act.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  certain  chemical  catalysts  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  sub- 
stances would  not  fall  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "intermediate  chemical  sub- 
stance" in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  told  that  as  a  rule 
these  catalysts  are  not  altered  chem- 
ically in  the  manufacturing  process,  al- 
though they  may  be  essential  to  that 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  argue  that  the 
policy  reasons  which  led  the  committee 
to  its  qusJified  exemption  of  intermediate 
chemical  substances  are  also  appUcable 
where  catalytic  substances  are  involved. 
My  amendment  would  therefore  include 
within  the  definition  of  "intermediate 
chemical  substance"  not  only  those  sub- 
stances which  are  "converted  chemi- 
cally," but  also  smy  substance  which  is 
"used  as  a  catalyst"  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  substances  subject  to  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  back 
his  time? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  of  1972  (S.  1478) 
is  long  overdue. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  regu- 
latory system  over  potentially  harmful 
chemicals,  in  order  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  the  public  health,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

This  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection  from  chemical 
pollution. 

The  bill  requires  premarket  testing  and 
approval  of  new  and  existing  chemicals 
that  are  considered  a  threat  to  man  or 
the  environment. 

It  provides  tools  for  the  Government  to 
restrict  the  use  of,  or  to  seize,  chemicals 
creating  imminent  hazards. 

The  bill  allows  for  citizen  suits;  and 
for  protection  against  environmental 
harm  in  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  object  of  the  legislation  is  to  in- 
sure that  adequate  information  Is  ac- 
cumulated and  evaluated  respecting  the 
potential  dangers  Involving  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  chemicals  into  the  market- 
place. Historically,  large  numbers  of 
chemical  substances  have  been  intro- 
duced into  use,  which  later  are  found  to 
pose  human  health  hazards,  or  to  endan- 
ger the  air  and  water.  This  bill  Is  a  sensi- 


ble proposal  to  prevent  such  problems 
from  occurring. 

It  is  well  to  take  steps  now  to  better 
regulate  the  use  of  toxic  substances. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1478,  is  an  important 
measure  designed  to  control  the  market- 
ing of  chemicals  which  may  be  potential- 
ly hazardous  to  human  beings  and  the 
environment. 

In  the  past,  most  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected toward  hazards  and  pollution  al- 
ready in  the  environment.  However,  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  operate  like  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Among  President  Nixon's  major  rec- 
ommendations last  year  in  the  environ- 
mental field  was  a  proposal  to  control 
toxic  substances.  This  bill  is  the  product 
of  his  initiative. 

In  his  environmental  message  to  Con- 
gress in  February  1971,  the  President 
pointed  out  that — 

Each  year  hundreds  of  new  chemicals  are 
commercially  marketed  and  some  of  these 
chemicals  may  pose  serious  potential  threats. 
Many  existing  chemicals  and  metals,  such  as 
PCB's  (polychlorlnated  blphenyls)  and  mer- 
cury, also  represent  a  hazard. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  genesis  for 
this  legislation  grew  out  of  the  1969  mer- 
cury scare  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  when 
high  levels  of  toxic  methyl  mercury  were 
foimd  in  fish. 

At  that  time.  Michigan  CJov.  William 
G.  Milliken  spoke  out  forcefully  on  the 
need  for  an  orderly  procedure  to  screen 
out  hazardous  chemicals  before  they 
reach  the  market.  Subsequently,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  the  original  ver- 
sion of  S.  1478. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the  Great 
Lakes  region  is  concerned,  one  of  the 
most  significant  features  of  S.  1478  is  the 
authority  contained  in  the  bill  to  restrict 
the  use  of  phosphates  in  detergents.  Last 
year  I  Introduced  S.  2553,  the  proposed 
Detergent  Control  Act,  which  would  limit 
the  phosphorus  control  of  detergents  to 
8.7  percent  by  July  1972.  and  would  di- 
rect the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  set 
health  and  environmental  standards  for 
all  detergents. 

While  the  legislation  before  us  does  not 
go  as  far  as  my  bill  in  specific  terms,  I 
do  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  phosphate  content  of  detergents 
can  be  regulated  under  S.  1478. 

As  the  committee  report  Indicates — 

A  regulation  might  require  that  a  phos- 
plate-contalnlng  detergent  could  be  used 
generaUy  only  If  the  test  results  revealed  a 
very  low  level  of  plant  stimulation  character- 
istics. If  a  higher  level  were  found,  the  de- 
tergent could  be  used  everywhere  except  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Basin,  where  over-fertUlzatlon  is 
a  problem. 

Furthermore,  as  the  above  language 
from  the  committee  report  suggests,  dis- 
tribution of  phosphate  detergents  could 
be  restricted  on  a  geographic  basis.  In 
fact,  section  102  of  S.  1478  specifically 
states  that  hazardous  chemicals  may  be 
restricted  on  a  geographic  basis.  The 
committee  report  contains  the  following 
explanation: 

Thus,  to  use  detergents  as  an  example 
the  Administrator  could  specify  different 
levels  of  phosphates  to  accommodate  those 
areas  where  phosphate  eutrophlcatlon  Is  a 
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problem.  The  Administrator  could  also  totally 
ban  a  substance. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  S. 
1478  would  leave  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  authority  to  impose  a 
total  bfin  on  the  use  and  distribution  of 
hazardous  chemicals,  as  a  number  of 
States  and  local  governments  have  al- 
ready done  with  respect  to  phosphate 
detergents.  I  believe  this  limited  flexi- 
bility can  be  useful  in  many  situations. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  like  to 
see  legislation  enacted  that  would  be 
directed  specifically  at  phosphates,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  progress  which  this  bill 
represents.  If  this  legislation  is  vigorously 
implemented,  it  can  and  should  be  effec- 
tive in  reducing  the  pollution  problem 
caused  by  phosphate  detergents. 

SAFETY    ON   OTTR    WATERWAYS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  before  the 
Senate  today  contains  a  very  significant 
provision  designed  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous substances  on  navigable  waters. 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  title  n  of  this  bill.  Title  n 
is  designed  to  ensure  appropriate  regu- 
lation and  coordination  of  traffic  routes, 
time  schedules,  and  loading  procedures 
for  vessels  transporting  hazardous  chem- 
ical substances  on  our  waterways. 

The  legislation  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  safety  of  citizens  living  near  naviga- 
ble waters  and  to  prevent  those  same 
waters  from  environmental  harm  caused 
by  shipping  accidents.  I  believe  thus  leg- 
islation will  establish  a  foundation  for 
safety  on  our  national  system  of  ship- 
ping routes. 

My  concern  over  shipping  safety  be- 
gan with  Indiana.  As  only  one  State,  she 
has  witnessed  10  separate  barge  colli- 
sions along  the  Ohio  River  since  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  The  most  noteworthy, 
£>s  you  may  recall,  was  the  collision  on 
March  19  of  a  chlorine  barge  and  a  sul- 
furic acid  barge  at  McAlpine  Dam.  For- 
tunately the  sulfuric  acid  barge  was  re- 
moved safely  within  a  short  period,  but 
for  over  2  weeks  the  citizens  of  the  sur- 
rounding area  lived  with  the  fear  that 
G40  tons  of  fatal  chlorine  gas  might  es- 
cape. Portland,  Ky.,  was  evaculated  and 
plans  were  made  for  the  evacuation  of 
three  cities,  two  of  which  are  in  Indiana : 
Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Jefferson- 
ville.  Again,  on  April  20  a  string  of  three 
barges  containing  gasoline  broke  loose, 
smashed  into  the  Cannelton  Dam  and 
erupted  into  flames.  Fed  by  an  estimated 
3  million  gallons  of  gasoline  that  the 
barges  had  dumped  into  the  Ohio,  this 
fire  raged  for  several  days. 

It  is  distressing  that  accidents  con- 
tinue to  occur  with  such  regularity. 
Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  reasonable 
legislation  to  prevent  future  collisions. 
Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  basic  ground 
rules  of  operation  for  those  vessels  di- 
rectly involved  with  dangerous  cargoes. 
For  quite  sometime  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  safety  on  oiu"  highways 
and  in  our  airports;  it  is  time  that  we 
rhow  similar  concern  for  our  waterways. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  reporting 
title  II  and  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Is  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  3?ield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  All  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question,  shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  ISllender)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuNDT)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[Mo.  IBO  Leg.] 

yjSAS— 77 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Nelson 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

AUott 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Oambrell 

Percy 

Beau 

Griffin 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hart 

Riblcoff 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Roth 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Claxbe 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Hugbes 

Scott 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Smith 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Spong 

Burdlck 

JavltB 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Stennla 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Long 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Case 

Mans&eld 

Talmadge 

Church 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cooper 

Metcalt 

Tunney 

Cotton 

MUler 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Mondale 

WUllams 

Dole 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Anderson 

Gravel 

McOovem 

ChUes 

Hansen 

Moss 

Cranston 

Harris 

Mundt 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Ellender 

Htunpbrey 

Pell 

Ervin 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mathias 

Taft 

Goldwater 

McCleUan 

So  the  bill  (S.  1478)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  1478 
An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbls  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972". 
TITLE   I— TOXIC   SUBSTANCES   CONTROL 

DECLARATION     OF     POLICY 

Sec.  101.   (a)    The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  man  and  the  environment  are  being 
exposed  to  a  large  number  of  chemical  sub- 
stances each  year; 

(2)  among  the  many  chemical  substances 
constantly  being  developed  and  produced  are 
some  which  may  pose  an  unreasonable  threat 
to  human  health  or  the  environment;  and 

(3)  the  effective  regulation  of  Interstate 
conunerce  in  such  chemical  substances  neces- 
sitates the  regulation  of  transactions  in  such 
chemical  substances  in  intrastate  commerce 
as  well. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that— 

(1)  new  chemical  substances  and  hazard- 
ous or  potentially  hazardous  existing  chemi- 
cal substances  shoiUd  be  adequately  tested 
with  respect  to  their  safety  to  man  and 
the  environment  and  that  such  testing 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
produce  such  chemicals; 

(2)  adequate  authority  should  exist  to  re- 
strict the  distribution  and  use  of  chemical 
substances  found  to  pose  an  unreasonable 
threat  to  human  health  or  the  environment, 
and  to  seize  chemical  substances  that  pose 
imminent  hazards; 

(3)  authority  over  chemical  substances 
should  be  exercised  In  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  unduly  Impede  technological  innovation 
while  fulfilling  the  primary  purpose  of  tbls 
title  to  assure  that  such  innovation  and 
commerce  in  such  chemical  substances  does 
not  pose  an  unreasonable  threat  to  human 
health  or  the  environment;  and 

(4)  as  set  forth  herein,  citizens  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "Chemical  substance"  means  any  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  substance  of  a  particular 
molecular  identity,  or  any  uncomblned 
chemical  radical  or  element; 

(3)  "New  chemical  substance"  means  any 
chemical  substance  which  Is  first  produced  in 
commercial  quantities  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  103  of  this  title  which  Is  applicable 
to  such  substance; 

(4)  "Existing  chemical  substance"  means 
any  chemical  substance  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantities  before  the 
effective  date  of  any  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  title  which 
Is  applicable  to  such  substance; 

(5)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
chemical  substances  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution  In  commercial  quantities,  or  an 
Importer  thereof; 

(6)  "Processor"  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  a  chemical  substance 
for  distribution  or  use  either  in  the  form  in 
which  it  Is  received  or  as  part  of  another 
product,  as  defined  by  regulations  of  the 
Administrator; 

(7)  "Restrict  the  use  or  distribution" 
means  to  prescribe  the  amount  sold  to  given 
types  of  processors,  or  to  limit  the  type  of 
processor  to  whom  a  substance  may  be  sold, 
or  to  prescribe  the  amount  which  may 
be  utilized  by  a  given  type  of  processor,  or  to 
limit  the  sale  or  the  manner  in  which  a  sub- 
stance may  be  used,  handled,  labeled,  or  dis- 
posed of  by  any  person,  including  self -moni- 
toring requirements  for  manufacturers  and 
processors  to  Insure  that  the  chemical  sub- 
stance being  manufactured  or  processed  Is  of 
reasonably  consistent  composition,  and  such 
restriction  on  use  or  distribution  may  be  ap- 
plied on  a  geographic  basis  and  may  Include 
a  total  ban; 

(8)  "Byproduct"  means  a  chemical  sub- 
stance produced  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
production,  manufacture,  processing,  use,  or 
disposal  of  some  other  chemical  substance 
which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title; 

(9)  "Environment"  Includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  living  things  therein,  and  the  inter- 
relationships which  exist  among  these; 

(10)  "Protect  health  and  the  environ- 
ment" means  protect  against  any  unreason- 
able threat  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment resulting  from  any  chemical  reaction 
of  a  chemical  substance  taking  into  account 
the  benefits  of  the  chemical  substance  as 
compared  to  the  risks  to  human  health  or  the 
environment; 

(11)  "District  courts  of  the  United  States", 
which  courts  shaU  have  Jiu-isdictlon  over  ac- 
tions arising  under  tbls  title  includes  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  District  Court  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  case  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii; 

(12)  "Intermediate  chemical  substance" 
means  any  chemical  substance  which  Is  con- 
verted chemically  or  used  as  a  catalyst  In  the 
manufacture  of  other  chemical  substances 
subject  to  this  title; 

( 13)  "Test  protocol"  means  a  standardized 
procedure  for  performing  tests  as  required 
by  this  title  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator,  the  results  of 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  Judging  the 
effects  of  a  chemical  substance  on  human 
health  or  the  environment;  and 

(14)  "Laboratory  reagent"  means  any 
chemical  substance  produced,  distributed,  or 
\ised  for  scientific  experimentation  or  chem- 
ical research  or  analysis. 


TEST  STANDARDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  tbls  title  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  pro- 
posed regulations  (1)  for  such  test  protocols 
for  various  classes  and  uses  of  chemical  sub- 
stances and  (U)  for  the  results  that  must  be 
achieved  therefrom,  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health  and  environment.  Such  regula- 
tions shaU  apply  to  aU  chemical  substances 
which  are  produced  in  commercial  quantities, 
except  that  the  Administrator  shall  not  pro- 
pose regulations  for  those  chemical  sub- 
stances or  classes  or  iises  of  chemical  sub- 
stances which  (1)  In  his  Judgment,  are  of  no 
unreasonable  environmental  or  public  health 
threat,  or  (2)  are  more  efficiently  controlled 
through  the  regulation  of  their  components. 
To  the  extent  feasible,  such  regulations  shall 
Indicate  which  uses  correspond  to  specified 
test  results. 

(b)  In  determining  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  health  and  the  environment,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  all  relevant  fac- 
tors including  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  the  effects  of  the  substance  on  human 
health; 

(2)  the  effects  of  the  substance  on  the  en- 
vironment; 

(3)  the  benefits  of  the  substance  for  vari- 
ous uses; 

(4)  the  normal  circumstances  of  such  use; 

(5)  the  degree  to  which  the  substance  Is 
released  to  the  environment; 

(6)  the  magnitude  of  exposure  of  humans 
and  the  environment  to  the  substance; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  prescribed 
tests  are  reasonably  predictive  of  the  poten- 
tial adverse  effects  of  a  substance  en  human 
health  or  the  environment; 

(8)  the  manner  in  which  available  data  on 
the  safety  of  classes  and  uses  of  chemical 
substances  may  be  used  in  reducing  the  test- 
ing requirements;  and 

(9)  the  avaUablllty  of  less  hazardous  sub- 
stitutes. 

(c)  Such  test  protocols  may  Include  tests 
for  carcinogenesis,  teratogenesls,  mutagene- 
sis, persistence,  the  cumulative  properties  of 
the  substance,  the  synergistic  properties  of 
the  substance  and  other  types  of  hazards, 
and  epidemiological  studies  of  the  effects  of 
the  chemical  substance. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  specify  in  the 
proposed  regulations  the  date  on  which  such 
regulations  shall  take  effect,  except  that  such 
regulations  shaU  take  effect  as  soon  as  feasi- 
ble, allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  execution 
and  reporting  of  the  required  tests. 

premarket  screening  of  new  chemical 
substances 

Sec.  104.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  ini- 
tial regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  103  of  this  title  any  manufacturer  of 
a  new  chemical  substance  to  which  such 
regulations  are  applicable  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator,  at  least  ninety  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commercial  production  of  such 
substance,  the  test  data  developed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  103  of  this  title  for  the  in- 
tended use  of  such  substance.  Subject  to 
section  115  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  promptly  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  Identity  of  such  chemical  substance, 
the  uses  Intended,  and  a  statement  of  the 
availability  of  test  data.  Any  subsequent 
manufacturer  of  a  new  chemical  substance 
for  which  test  data  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Administrator  under  this  subsection  or 
any  subsequent  manufacturer  of  a  new 
chemical  substance  faUlng  within  a  class  of 
chemical  substances  specified  in  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  103  of  this  title 
for  which  test  data  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Administrator,  shaU  not  be  required  to 
furnish  test  data  which  are  duplicative  of 
data  submitted  previously  by  another  manu- 
facturer,  except   such   new   chemical    sub- 


stances shall  not  be  commercially  produced 
prior  to  the  commercial  production  of  the 
chemical  substance  for  which  test  data  were 
fvu-nlshed  under  this  subsection.  Any  chem- 
ical substance  or  member  of  a  class  of  chem- 
ical substances  or  any  manufacturer  or  proc- 
essor thereof  referred  to  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  subject  to  all  other 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  If  warranted  by  data  or  the  absence  of 
data  available  to  him,  the  Administrator  may 
propose  by  regulation  to  restrict  the  use  or 
distribution  of  any  such  substance  in  accord- 
ance with  section  106  of  this  title.  If  such 
regulation  is  proposed  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  ninety-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  such  proposed  re- 
strictions on  use  or  distribution  shall  apply, 
pending  the  outcome  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings on  such  proposal,  to  any  subsequent 
commercial  production  of  such  new  chemical 
substance  as  If  such  proposed  regulation  were 
final.  After  such  regulation  Is  proposed,  the 
Administrator  may  refer  It  to  a  committee 
referred  to  In  section  111(c)  of  this  title. 
The  Administrator  shall  refer  such  proposal 
to  such  committee  if  requested  by  any  Inter- 
ested party. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  extend  the  date 
after  which  a  new  chemical  substance  may 
be  commercially  produced  under  this  title 
for  any  particular  use  or  uses  beyond  ninety 
days  from  the  submission  of  test  data  re- 
quired by  section  103  of  this  title  for  an  addi- 
tional period,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  for 
good  cause  shown.  Subject  to  section  115  of 
this  title,  notice  of  such  extension  and  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  constitute  a  final 
action  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  accord- 
ance with  section  123(d)  of  this  title. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Administrator  from 
restricting  the  use  or  distribution  of  any 
such  new  chemical  substance  pursuant  to 
section  106  of  this  title  after  commercial  pro- 
duction of  such  substance  has  begun  or  to 
take  action  against  any  substance  which  is 
found  to  be  an  imminent  hazard  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  this  title. 

(e)  Whenever  a  manufacturer  of  a  new 
chemical  substance  proposes  to  commercially 
produce  such  substance  for  a  use  with  respect 
to  which  the  Administrate:  has  not  received 
test  data  for  such  use  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  manufacturer 
shall  be  required  to  follow  the  procedures  of 
this  section  before  such  substance  may  be 
submitted  to  such  use.  The  requirements  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Administrator  may 
previously  have  screened  such  substance  for 
other  uses  without  objection. 

EXISTING   CHEMICAL    SUBSTANCES 

Sec  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  issue, 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
title  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  pro- 
posed regulations  specifying  those  existing 
chemical  substances  the  manufacture,  proc- 
essing, distribution,  use,  or  disposal  of  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  may  pose  an  unrea- 
sonable threat  to  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. Concurrently  with  each  proposal 
to  specify  such  existing  chemical  substance, 
the  Administrator  shall  propose  regulations 
under  section  103  of  this  title,  if  he  has  not 
previously  done  so,  which  are  applicable  to 
each  existing  chemical  substance  so  specified. 
On  or  before  the  effective  date  of  any  appli- 
cable regulations  imder  section  103  of  this 
title  any  manufacturer  of  an  existing  chemi- 
cal substance  shall  furnish  the  test  data  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
to  the  Administrator.  Subject  to  section  115 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall,  upon 
receipt  of  such  test  data  from  a  manufac- 
turer promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  Identity  of  such  existing  chemical 
substance  the  uses  to  which  the  substance  la 
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put  and  a  statement  of  the  availability  ot  test 
data. 

(b)  Manufacturers  of  existing  cbemlcal 
substances  for  which  testing  Is  required  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  required  to  submit  test  data  which  would 
duplicate  applicable  test  data  submitted 
previously  by  other  manufacturers.  Such 
chemical  substances  and  the  manufacturers 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  all  other  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(c)  Whenever  a  manufacturer  of  an  exist- 
Ing  chemical  substance  proposes  to  com- 
mercially produce  such  substance  for  a  use 
to  which  a  regulation  imder  section  103  of 
this  title  is  applicable  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  not  received 
test  data  for  such  use  pvirsuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  manufacturer  shall  be  required  to 
follow  the  procedures  of  this  section  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  objection  has  been 
raised  to  other  uses.  Whenever  a  manu- 
facttirer  of  an  existing  chemical  substance 
proposes  to  commercially  produce  such  sub- 
stance for  a  new  use  following  the  effective 
date  of  a  regulation  under  section  103  of  this 
title  applicable  to  such  use,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  be  required  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedures of  section  104  of  this  Utle  before  such 
substance  may  be  submitted  to  such  use. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE  OR  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  If  warranted  by  data  avail- 
able to  him,  or  in  the  absence  of  acceptable 
test  data  required  under  sections  104  or  105 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  may  propose 
by  regulation  (1)  to  restrict  the  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  chemical  substance  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  protect  health  and  the 
environment;  (2)  to  require  that  any  or  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the 
chemical  substance  so  regulated  give  notifica- 
tion to  purchasers  or  other  recipients  ot  the 
substance  of  such  restrictions  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Administrator  determines 
is  necessary  to  protect  health  and  the  en- 
viromnent  Including  labeling  requirements 
on  such  chemical  substances  or  products  con- 
taining such  substances  with  appropriate 
warning  provisions  and  directions  for  use 
and  disposal;  and  (3)  to  require  such  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
restrictions  Including  recalling  such  product 
or  substance  from  the  market. 

(b)  In  Issuing  such  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  all  relevant  fac- 
tors including — 

( 1 )  the  effects  of  the  substance  on  human 
health; 

(2)  the  effects  of  the  substance  on  the 
environment; 

(3)  the  benefits  of  the  substance  for  vari- 
ous uses; 

(4)  the  ncMtnal  circumstances  of  use; 

(5)  the  degree  to  which  the  substance  is 
released  to  the  environment; 

(6)  the  magnitude  of  exposure  of  humans 
and  the  environment  to  the  substance;  and 

(7)  the  availability  of  less  hazardous  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  Administrator  shall  specify  in  the  order 
the  date  on  which  it  shall  take  effect,  which 
shall  be  as  soon  as  feasible.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  manufacturer  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  supplying  all  necessary  information 
for  the  Administrator  to  make  findings  un- 
der this  subsection.  All  data  relevant  to  the 
Administrator's  findings  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  section  115  of 
this  title. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  has  good 
cause  to  believe  that  a  particular  manu- 
facturer or  processor  Is  producing  or  process- 
ing a  chemical  substance  not  In  compliance 
with  a  particular  restriction  on  the  use  or 
distribution  requiring  reasonably  consistent 
composition  of  such  chemical  substance — 

(1)  he  may  require  such  manufacturer  or 
processor  to  submit  a  description  of  the 
relevant  quality  control  procedures  followed 
In  the  manufacturing  or  processing  of  such 
chemical  substance;  and 


(2)  if  he  thereafter  determines  that  such 
noncompliance  is  attributable  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  manufaoturer's  or  processor's 
control  procedures,  he  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to  section 
554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  order  the 
manufacturer  to  revise  such  quality  control 
procedures  to  the  extent  necessary  to  remedy 
such  Inadequacy. 

IMMINENT    HAZARD 

Sec.  107.  (a)  An  Imminent  hazard  shall 
be  considered  to  exist  when  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  manufacture,  pro- 
cessing, distribution,  \ise,  or  disposal  of  a 
chemical  substance  will  result  in  serious 
damage  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment prior  to  the  completion  of  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  or  other  formal  proceeding 
held  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to 
believe  that  an  imminent  hazard  exists  he 
may  petition  an  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  he  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  do  so,  to  restrain  the  uses 
or  distribution  of  the  chemical  substance 
responsible  for  the  hazard,  or  to  require  that 
stocks  of  such  substances  be  recalled  by  the 
manufacturer  from  wholesaler,  retailers, 
and  other  distributors.  The  Administrator 
shall  simultaneously.  If  he  has  not  done  so, 
propose  any  regulation  which  may  be  war- 
ranted \mder  section  106  of  this  title. 

SEIZURE 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  chemical  substance 
which  the  Administrator  finds  (1)  Is  manu- 
factured, processed,  distributed,  used,  or 
disposed  of  In  violation  of  sections  103  or 
106  of  this  title  and  (2)  of  itself  constitutes 
an  imminent  hazard  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
Attorney  General  on  libel  of  Information  and 
condemned  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  article  is  found.  Such  substance 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by  process  pur- 
suant \,o  the  libel,  and  the  procedure  In  cases 
under  this  section  shall  conform,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  to  the  procedure  In  admiralty; 
except  that  on  demand  of  either  party  any 
issue  of  fact  Joined  in  any  such  case  shall  be 
tried  by  Jury. 

(b)  Any  substance  condemned  under  this 
section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be 
disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the 
court  may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  direct  and  the  proceeds 
thereof.  If  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  but  such  substance  shall 
not  be  sold  under  such  decree  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  laws  of 
the  Jurisdiction  In  which  sold:  Provided, 
That  after  entry  of  the  decree  and  upon  the 
payment  of  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  and 
the  execution  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
conditioned  that  such  substance  shall  not 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  territory  In  which  sold,  the  court  may 
by  order  direct  that  such  substance  be  de- 
livered to  the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed 
or  brought  Into  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator,  and  the  expenses 
of  such  supervision  shall  be  paid  by  the  per- 
son obtaining  release  of  the  article  under 
bond. 

(c)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is  en- 
tered against  the  article,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  property  ex- 
penses, shall  be  awarded  against  the  pterson. 
If  any,  Intervening  as  claimant  of  the  article. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Admlnstrator  shall  re- 
quire all  manufacturers  of  chemical  sub- 
stances or  processors,  where  appropriate,  to 
submit  reports  to  him  annually  and  at  such 
more  frequent  times  as  he  may  reasonably 
require  containmg  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing— 


(1)  the  names  of  any  or  all  chemical  sub- 
stances produced.  Imported,  or  processed  In 
commercial  quantities  by  the  manufacturer 
or  processor  thereof; 

(2)  the  chemical  Identity  and  molecular 
structure  of  such  substances  Insofar  as  is 
known; 

(3)  the  categories  of  iise  of  each  such  sub- 
stance, insofar  as  they  are  known  to  him; 

(4)  reasonable  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  each  substance  prodticed  or  processed  for 
each  such  category  of  use;  and 

(5)  a  description  of  the  byproducts, 
if  any,  resulting  from  the  production  of  each 
such  substance,  and  insofar  as  they  are 
known  to  him,  from  the  processing,  use,  or 
disposal  thereof. 

The  Administrator  may,  by  regulation,  ex- 
empt manufacturers  or  processors  from  all 
or  part  of  the  requirements  of  this  section  if 
he  finds  that  such  reports  are  not  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  would  be  necessary  to 
allow  him  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
and  authorities  under  this  title,  he  may  be 
publishing  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register, 
invite  and  afford  all  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  provide  in  writing  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  human  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  of  a  chemical  substance. 

EXEMPTIONS    AND    RELATIONSHIP   TO    OTHER 
LAWS 

Sec.   110.   (a)    This  title  shall  not  apply 


(1)  economic  poisons  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde 
Act,  and  chemical  substances  used  In  such 
poisons,  except  that  If  a  chemical  substance 
which  constitutes  such  a  poison  or  such  an 
ingredient  Is  or  may  be  used  for  any  pvir- 
pose  which  Is  not  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act, 
this  title  shall  apply  to  such  other  uses; 

(2)  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics 
subject  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  amended,  foods  subject  to  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  and  chemical  substances 
used  therein,  except  that  If  such  an  item  or 
substance  is  or  may  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose which  Is  not  regulated  by  such  Acts  this 
title  shall  apply  to  such  other  uses; 

(3)  any  source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  byproduct  material  as  defined  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

(4)  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  In  title 
II  of  this  Act,  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials  insofar  as  it  Is  regulated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; 

(5)  except  for  section  109  of  this  title, 
intermediate  chemical  substances,  unless  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  chemical  sub- 
stances cannot  be  sufficiently  regelated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  health 
and  the  environment; 

(6)  except  for  section  109  of  this  title, 
any  other  chemical  substance  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  can  be  regulated  more  ef- 
fectively by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended, 
or  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .^ct, 
as  amended,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health  and  the  environment; 

(7)  laboratory  reagents,  except  those  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  manufacture, 
processing,  distribution,  use,  or  disposal  of 
which  may  produce  an  uiu-easonable  threat  to 
human  health  or  the  environment; 

(8)  tobacco  and  tobacco  products;  and 

(9)  any  extraction  of  any  mineral  deposit 
covered  by  the  mining  or  mlnereal  leasing 
laws  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator finds,  by  regulation,  that  such  ex- 
traction of  such  mineral  deposit  poses  an 
unreasonable  threat  to  human  health  or  the 
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environment    which    cannot    be    effectively 
regulated  under  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  such  chemical  sub- 
stances are  subject  to  regulation  by  other 
Federal  laws,  including  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Administrator  shall  not  regulate  the  use 
or  distribution  of  a  new  or  existing  chemical 
substance  on  the  basis  of  any  possible  hazard 
to  employees  in  their  place  of  employment, 
or  the  hazard  directly  to  consumers  result- 
ing from  the  personal  use,  enjoyment,  or 
consumption  of  marketed  products  which 
contain  or  might  contain  the  substance. 

(c)  If  It  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  any  such  substance  may  pose  a  hazard 
when  transported,  or  when  used  on  or  in 
food  or  as  a  drug  or  cosmetic,  or  may  be 
a  hazard  to  employees  in  their  place  of  em- 
ployment; ot  may  pose  a  hazard  directly  to 
consumers  resulting  from  the  personal  use, 
enjoyment,  or  consumption  of  marketed 
products  which  contain  or  might  contain  the 
substance,  he  shall  transmit  any  data  re- 
ceived from  manufacturers  or  processors  or 
data  otherwise  in  his  possession  which  is 
relevant  to  such  hazards  to  the  Federad  de- 
partment or  agency  with  authority  to  take 
legal  action  If  a  hazard  is  found  to  exist. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  coordinate 
actions  taken  under  this  title  with  actions 
taken  to  Implement  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  shall,  where  appropriate,  use  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  such  Acts  to  regulate 
chemical  substances. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  and 
coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Administrator  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  actions  taken  to  coordinate  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  actions  taken 
to  coordinate  the  authority  under  this  title 
with  the  authority  granted  under  other  Acts 
referred  to  In  this  section. 

(f)  This  title  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  impairing  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States. 

CHEMICAL   SUBSTANCES   BOARD 

Sec.  111.  (a)  There  shall  be  established 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
Chemical  Substance  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board")  consisting  of 
twelve  scientifically  qualified  members.  The 
Administrator  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Board  from  a  list  of  individuals  recommended 
to  him  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  one  member 
of  the  Board  from  whatever  source  he  de- 
sires. Such  Board  shall  Include  qualified 
scientists  not  more  than  one-third  of  which 
represent  the  chemical  industry.  None  of  the 
members  of  such  Board,  other  than  chemical 
industry  representatives,  shall  have  any  sig- 
nificant economic  Interest  in  the  chemical 
Industry.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
one  term  of  four  years,  except  that  one-half 
of  the  members  initially  appointed  shall 
serve  one  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter,  one- 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  every  two  years.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  reappointed  for  consecu- 
tive terms.  One  of  the  members  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  maintain 
a  list  of  qualified  scientists,  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
scientists  may  also  be  utilized  as  consultants 
to  the  Chemical  Substances  Board. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  104(b) 
of  this  title,  before  proposing  any  regulations 
under  sections  103,  105,  or  106  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  refer  his  proposed 
action  and  the  available  evidence  to  a  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  Administrator  from 


members  of  the  Board  and  the  list  of  con- 
sultants to  the  Board,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
appoint  one  member  of  such  committee  from 
whatever  source  he  desires.  Concurrently 
with  such  referral,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
the  referral  identifying  the  proposed  action. 
Such  committee  shall  Include  qualified  sci- 
entists not  more  than  one-third  of  which 
represent  the  chemical  industry.  None  of  the 
members  of  such  committee  have  a  signifi- 
cant economic  interest  in  the  manufacturing, 
processing,  distribution,  or  sale  of  any  chemi- 
cal substance  which  may,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, be  affected  by  the  proposed  action.  The 
committee  shall  conduct  an  lndei>endent  sci- 
entific review  of  the  prof>06ed  action  and  shall 
report  its  views  and  reasons  therefor  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Administrator,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  to  exceed  forty-five  days  as  specified 
by  the  Administrator.  Such  time  may  be  ex- 
tended an  additional  forty-five  days  if  the 
Administrator  determines  the  extension 
necessary  and  such  committee  haa  made  a 
good  faith  effort  to  report  Its  views  and 
reasons  therefor  within  the  initial  forty-five 
day  period.  All  such  views  shall  be  given  due 
consideration  by  the  Administrator.  If  the 
committee  fails  to  report  within  the  specified 
time,  the  Administrator  may  proceed  to  take 
action  under  this  title.  Subject  to  section  115 
of  this  title,  all  proceedings  and  deliberations 
of  such  committees  and  their  reports  and 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  public  record.  The 
report  of  the  committee  and  any  dissenting 
views  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rec- 
ord in  any  proceedmg  taken  with  respect  to 
the  Administrator's  action. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may,  at  his  discre- 
tion, also  request  the  Board  to  convene  a 
committee  to  consider  other  actions  proposed 
to  be  taken  under  this  title.  In  such  case  all 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply. 

(e)  The  Administrator  la  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
section. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Board  or  committees 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Board  or  committee,  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Administrator,  but  not  exceeding  the  dally 
rate  applicable  at  the  time  of  such  service 
to  grade  GS-18  of  the  classified  civil  service, 
including  traveltime ;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  112.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  research  and  monitoring  as 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  his  fimctions  under 
this  title.  Such  research  and  monitoring  may 
be  undertaken  to  determine  proper  test  pro- 
tocols and  results  to  be  obtained  therefrom 
under  section  103  of  this  title,  determinations 
of  what  existing  chemical  substances  might 
present  unreasonable  hazards  under  section 
106  of  this  title,  and  such  monitoring  of 
chemical  substances  in  man  and  in  the 
environment  as  is  otherwise  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  addi- 
tion, research  may  be  undertaken  to  con- 
form the  results  of  tests  required  by  this 
title.  To  the  extent  possible,  such  research 
and  monltormg  shall  not  duplicate  the  efforts 
of  other  Federal  agencies  or  the  research  re- 
quired of  manufacturers  under  this  title.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  is  authorized:  (1)  to 
make  contracts  and  grants  for  such  research 
and  monitoring;  and  (2)  to  construct  such 
research  laboratories  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  (A)  after 
fully  utilizing  the  personnel,  facilities,  and 
other  technical  support  available  In  other 


Federal  agencies,  (B)  when  authorized  by 
the  Congress  to  plan,  design,  and  construct 
such  laboratories,  and  (C)  subject  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Congress. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    INSPECTIONS   AND    WARRANTS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing, copying,  and  verifying  the  correctness  of 
records,  reports,  or  other  documents  required 
to  be  kept  or  made  under  this  title  and 
otherwise  facilitating  the  carrying  out  of  his 
function  tmder  this  title,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, to  enter  any  factory,  warehouse,  or 
other  premises  In  which  chemical  substances 
are  manufactured,  processed,  stored,  held,  or 
maintained,  including  retail  establishments, 
and  to  conduct  administrative  Inspections 
thereof. 

(2)  Such  entries  and  inspections  shall  be 
carried  out  through  officers  or  employees 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Inspectors")  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator.  Any  such  In- 
spector, upon  stating  his  purpose  and  pre- 
senting to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  of  such  premises  (A)  appropriate 
credentials  and  (B)  his  administrative  In- 
spection warrant  or  a  written  notice  of  his 
other  inspection  authority,  shall  have  the 
right  to  enter  such  premises  and  conduct 
such  inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

(3)  EbEcept  when  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  In  charge  of  such  premises  so  consents 
in  writing,  no  inspection  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  extend  to — 

(A)  financial  data; 

(B)  sales  data  other  than  shipments  data; 

(C)  pricing  data; 

(D)  personnel  data; 

(E)  research  data  (other  than  data  re- 
quired by  this  title) ;  or 

(F)  process  technology  other  than  that 
related  to  chemical  composition  or  the  In- 
dustrial use  of  a  chemical  substance. 

(b)  A  warrant  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  required  for  entries  and  administrative 
insp>ections  (Including  seizures  of  chemical 
substances  or  products  containing  chemical 
substances  manufactured  in  violation  of 
regulations  issued  under  this  title)  — 

(1)  conducted  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge  of  such 
premises;  or 

(2)  in  any  other  situation  where  a  war- 
rant is  not  constitutionally  required. 

(c)  Issurance  and  execution  of  adminis- 
trative inspection  warrants  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
magistrate,  may,  within  his  territorial  Juris- 
diction, and  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
dhowing  probable  cause,  Issue  warrants  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  administrative  In- 
si>ectlons  authorized  by  this  title,  and  seiz- 
ures of  property  appropriate  to  such  inspec- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  "probable  cause"  means  a  valid 
public  interest  In  the  effective  enforcement 
of  this  title  or  regulations  thereunder  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  administrative  inspections 
of  the  area,  premises,  building,  or  contents 
thereof,  in  the  circumstances  specified  In  the 
application  for  the  warrant. 

(2)  A  warrant  shall  issue  only  upon  an  af- 
fidavit of  an  officer  or  employee  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  alleged,  sworn  to  be- 
fore the  Judge  or  magistrate  and  establishing 
the  grounds  for  issuing  the  warrant.  If  the 
Judge  or  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  grounds 
for  the  application  exist  or  that  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  they  exist,  he  shall 
issue  a  warrant  Identifying  the  area,  prem- 
ises, or  building,  to  be  Inspected,  the  pur- 
pose of  such  Inspection,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, the  type  of  property  to  be  inBp)ected, 
if  any.  The  warrant  shall  Identify  the  items 
or  types  of  proi}erty  to  be  seized.  If  any.  The 
vtrarrant  shall  be  directed  to  a  person  author- 
Issed  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section 
to  execute  it.  The  warrant  shall  state  the 
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grounds  for  Its  Issuance  and  the  name  of  tbe 
person  or  persons  whooe  affidavit  has  been 
taken  In  support  thereof.  It  shall  command 
the  person  to  whom  It  Is  directed  to  Inspect 
the  area,  premises,  or  building.  Identified  for 
the  purpose  specified,  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, shall  direct  the  seizure  of  tbe  property 
specified.  Tbe  warrant  shall  direct  that  It  be 
served  during  normal  business  hours.  It  shall 
designate  the  Judge  or  magistrate  to  whom 
It  shall  be  retiurned. 

(3)  A  warrant  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  m\ist  be  executed  and  returned 
within  ten  days  of  Its  date  unless,  upon  a 
showing  by  the  United  States  of  a  need 
therefor,  the  judge  or  magistrate  allows  addi- 
tional time  In  the  warrant.  If  property  Is 
seized  pursuant  to  a  warrant,  the  person 
executing  the  warrant  shall  give  to  tbe  per- 
son from  whom  or  from  whose  premises  the 
property  was  taken  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and 
a  receipt  for  the  property  taken  or  shall 
leave  the  copy  and  receipt  at  the  place  from 
which  tbe  property  was  taken.  The  return 
of  the  warrant  shall  be  made  promptly  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  inventory 
of  any  property  taken.  The  inventory  shall 
be  made  In  the  presence  of  tbe  person  ex- 
ecuting the  warrant  and  of  the  person  from 
whose  possession  or  premises  tbe  propterty 
was  taken.  If  they  are  present,  or  in  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  credible  person  other 
than  the  person  making  such  Inventory,  and 
shall  be  verified  by  the  person  executing  the 
warrant.  The  Judge  or  magistrate,  upon  re- 
quest, shall  deliver  a  copy  of  the  Inventory 
to  the  person  from  whom  or  from  whose 
premises  the  property  was  taken  and  to  tbe 
applicant  for  the  warrant. 

(4)  The  Judge  or  magistrate  who  has  Is- 
sued a  warrant  under  this  section  shall  at- 
tach to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return  and 
all  papers  filed  in  connection  therewith  and 
shall  file  them  with  tbe  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  Inspection  was  made. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  chemical  substance 
shall  be  deemed  in  violation  of  this  title 
when  Intended  solely  for  export  to  any  for- 
eign nation  except  that  (1)  test  data  which 
would  be  required  to  be  submitted  under 
section  104  or  105  of  this  title  if  such  sub- 
stance were  produced  for  domestic  use,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  sections;  (2)  such  chemi- 
cal substance  shall  be  subject  to  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  section  109  of  this  title; 
and  (3)  no  chemical  substance  may  be  ex- 
ported if  the  Administrator  by  regulation 
finds  that  the  chemical  substance  as  export- 
ed and  used  will,  directly  or  Indirectly,  pose 
an  unreasonable  threat  to  the  human  health 
of  persons  within  the  United  States  or  tbe 
environment  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  submittal  of  test  data  Is  required 
for  a  chemical  substance  under  section  104 
or  105  of  this  title,  or  restrictions  on  use  or 
distribution  have  been  impKised  for  a  chemi- 
cal substance  under  section  106  of  this  title, 
tbe  Administrator,  subject  to  section  115 
of  this  title,  shall  furnish  to  the  governments 
of  the  foreign  nations  to  which  such  chemi- 
cal substance  may  be  exported  (1)  a  notice 
of  the  availability  of  the  data  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  under  section  104  or  105 
of  this  title  concerning  such  chemical  sub- 
stance, and  (2)  any  restrictions  on  use  or 
distribution  of  such  chemical  substance  that 
have  been  imposed  or  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  section  106  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  shall 
refuse  entry  into  the  United  States  of  any 
chemical  substance  or  article  containing  such 
substance  offered  for  entry  if  it  falls  to  con- 
form with  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  title.  If  a  chemical  substance  or  article 
is  refiiseC  entry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee 
and  shall  cause  the  disposal  or  storage  of 


any  substance  or  article  refused  delivery 
which  baa  not  been  exported  by  the  con- 
signee within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under 
such  regualtions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Teasury  may  prescribe,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  con- 
signee such  substance  or  article  pending 
examination'  and  decision  In  the  matter  on 
execution  of  bond  for  the  amount  of  the 
full  invoice  value  of  such  substance  or 
article,  together  with  the  duty  thereon,  and 
on  refusal  to  return  such  substance  or  article 
for  any  caiise  to  the  custody  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  when  demanded,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  the 
country,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  said 
consignee  shall  forfeit  the  full  amount  of 
said  bond.  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage, 
and  labor  on  substances  or  articles  which 
are  refused  admission  or  delivery  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  con- 
signee, and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall 
constitute  a  lien  against  any  future  im- 
portation made  by  such  owner  or  consignee, 
(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  shall  Issue 
regulations  for  tbe  enforcement  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section. 

CONTIDENTIALrrT 

Sec.  lis.  (a)  Cc^les  of  any  communica- 
tions, documents,  reports,  or  other  informa- 
tion received  or  sent  by  tbe  Administrator 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
identifiable  request,  and  at  reasonable  cost 
unless  such  information  may  not  be  publicly 
released  under  the  terms  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  the  Chemical  Substances  Board 
or  committees  established  under  section  111 
of  this  title,  shall  not  disclose  any  Informa- 
tion which  concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  refererd  to  in  section  1906  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  in- 
formation may  be  disclosed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator— 

(A)  to  other  Federal  government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officials  for  official  xiae, 
upon  request,  and  with  reasonable  need 
for  such  information; 

(B)  to  committees  of  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  over  tbe  subject  matter  to  which 
the  information  relates; 

(C)  in  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  information  without 
impairing  the  proceeding; 

(D)  if  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  title,  except  that  such  disclosure  shall 
preserve  the  confidentiality  to  the  extent 
possible  without  impairing  the  proceeding; 
and 

(E)  to  the  public  in  order  to  protect  their 
health,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  in  writing  or  for  discussion  In 
closed  session  within  fifteen  days  by  the 
manufacturer  of  any  product  to  which  the 
Information  appertains  (if  the  delay  result- 
ing from  such  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  would  not  be  detrimental  to  tbe 
public  health). 

In  no  event  shall  the  names  or  other  means 
of  identification'  of  Injured  persons  be  made 
public  without  their  express  written  consent. 
{2 1  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  reqiilre  the  release  of  any 
information  described  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  652,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure  to  the  public. 

(c)  Any  communication  from  a  person  to 
the  Administrator  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  con- 
cerning a  matter  presently  under  considera- 
tion in  a  rulemaking  or  adjudicative  proceed- 
ing in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  file  of  that 
proceeding  unless  It  Is  a  communication  en- 


titled to  protection  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

PROHIBITEO   ACTS 

Sec.  116.  The  following  acts  and  the  caus- 
ing thereof  are  prohibited — 

(1)  tbe  failure  to  con^>ly  with  any  final 
regulation  or  order  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  this  title; 

(2)  the  failure  or  refusal  to  provide  infor- 
mation as  required  by  sections  104,  105,  or 
109  of  this  title; 

(3)  tbe  manufacture,  processing,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  a  chemical  substance  whenever 
such  manufacture,  processing,  scJe,  distribu- 
tion, or  importation  is  known  to  be  or  should 
have  been  known  to  be  for  a  use  in  violation 
of  regulations  promulgated  under  section  103 
or  106  of  this  title,  and  the  use,  including 
dl^x>sal,  of  any  such  substance  when  such 
use  or  disposal  is  known  or  should  have  been 
known  to  be  in  violation  of  such  regula- 
tions; and 

(4)  the  failure  of  any  person  who  pur- 
chases or  receives  a  chemical  substance  and 
who  is  required  to  be  given  notice  of  restric- 
tions on  use  or  distribution  of  such  sub- 
stance pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
106(a)  of  this  title,  to  comply  with  such 
restrictions  on  use  or  distribution. 

PENALTIES  AND   REMEDIES 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Any  person  willfully  violat- 
ing section  116  of  this  title  shall  on  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  more  than  (25,000  for  each 
day  of  violation  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  not  willfully  violating 
section  116  of  this  title  shall  be  liable  to 
tbe  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  a 
sum  which  is  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  i 
day  of  violation,  to  be  assessed  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
an  adjudicative  hearing  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  664  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  after  be  has  considered  the 
nature,  circumstances,  and  extent  of  such 
violation,  the  practicability  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  violated,  and  any  good- 
faith  effcvts  to  comply  with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party  to 
pay  the  civil  penalty,  tbe  Administrator  may 
commence  an  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  such  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate  or  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  ccHumence  such  an  ac- 
tion. 

(c)  Ilie  Attorney  General  or  tbe  Admin- 
istrator may  bring  an  action  In  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
equitable  relief  to  redress  a  violation  by  any 
person  of  any  provision  of  section  116  of  this 
title,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
relief  as  the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

CmZEM    dVU.   ACTION 

Sbc.  118.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
on  his  own  behalf,  whenever  such  action 
constitutes  a  case  or  controversy — 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  (1)  the 
United  States,  and  (11)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to 
be  in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order 
promulgated  under  section  103  or  106  of  this 
title,  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  title 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. Any  action  brought  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  district  courts  shall   have  jurisdiction 
over  suits  brought  under  this  section,  with- 
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out  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to  the 
Administrator,  and  (11)  to  any  alleged  viola- 
tor of  the  regulation  or  order,  or 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  or  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  commenced  and  is  diligently  pros- 
ecuting a  civil  action  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  require  compliance  with  the 
regulation  or  order,  but  in  any  such  action 
any  person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, except  that  such  action  may  be 
brought  ten  days  after  such  notification  In 
the  case  of  an  action  under  this  section  for 
tbe  failure  of  the  Administrator  to  act  under 
section  107  of  this  title.  Notice  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  given  in  such  manner 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation. 

(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  If 
not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  is  ap- 
propriate. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of 
persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief. 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"person"  means  an  Individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  association.  State,  municipality, 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(g)  When  any  actions  brought  under  this 
subsection  involving  the  same  defendant  and 
the  same  issues  of  violations  are  pending 
in  two  or  more  jurisdictions,  such  pending 
proceedings,  upon  application  of  the  de- 
fendant reasonably  made  to  the  court  of 
one  such  jurisdiction,  may.  If  the  court  in 
its  discretion  so  decides,  be  consolidated  for 
trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  in  (1) 
any  district  selected  by  the  defendant  where 
one  of  such  proceedings  is  pending;  or  (2)  a 
district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between 
the  parties.  If  no  order  for  consolidation  is 
so  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  de- 
fendant may  apply  to  the  court  of  one  such 
Jurisdiction,  and  such  court  (after  giving  all 
parties  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  beard)  may  by  order,  unless  good  cause 
to  the  contrary  Is  shown,  specify  a  district 
of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  applicant's 
principal  place  of  business.  In  which  all  such 
pending  proceedings  shall  be  consolidated 
for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order  of  consolida- 
tion shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  the  re- 
moval of  any  case  the  date  for  trial  of  which 
has  been  fixed.  The  court  granting  such  order 
shall  give  prompt  notification  thereof  to  the 
other  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  cases 
covered  thereby. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PREDICTION    AMD    ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  119.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  in  cooperation  with  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  other  Federal 
agencies  develop  the  necessary  personnel  and 
Information  resources  to  assess  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  Introduction  of 
new  chemical  substances  Into  the  environ- 
ment. 

COOPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  120.  Upon  request  by  the  Administra- 
tor, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized — 
(a)    to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 


facilities  available  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent within  its  capability  to  the  Administra- 
tor to  assist  him  In  the  performance  of  bis 
functions;  and 

(b)  to  furnish  to  the  Administrator  such 
information,  data,  estimates,  and  statistics, 
and  to  allow  the  Administrator  access  to  all 
Information  in  its  possession,  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  reasonably  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions as  provided  by  this  title. 

HEALTH   AND   ENTIBONMENTAL   DATA 

Sec.  121.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  In  consultation  with  the  Adminls- 
tratOT,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  departments  or  agencies,  the  scien- 
tlflo  community,  and  the  chemical  industry, 
shall  coordinate  a  study  of  tbe  feasibility  of 
establishing  ( 1 )  a  standard  classification  sys- 
'tem  for  chemical  compounds  and  related  sub- 
stances, and  (2)  a  standard  means  for  stor- 
ing and  for  obtaining  rapid  access  to  informa- 
tion respecting  such  materials. 

STATE  BEG17LATIONS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  af- 
fect tbe  authority  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  restrict  the  use  or  distribution  of 
any  chemical  substance,  or  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  for  test  protocols  for  var- 
ious classes  and  uses  of  chemical  substances, 
and  for  the  results  that  must  be  achieved 
therefrom,  to  protect  human  health  or  the 
environment,  except  that — 

(1)  (A)  if  tbe  AdnUnistrator  has  published 
proposed  regulations  under  section  106  of 
this  title  restricting  the  use  or  distribution 
of  a  chemical  substance,  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment may  not  for  purposes  similar  to  this 
title  thereafter  Impose  restrictions  on  the  use 
or  distribution  of  such  substance  other  than 
a  total  ban; 

(B)  if  the  Administrator  has  published 
proposed  regulations  under  section  103  of 
this  title  applicable  to  any  chemical  sub- 
stance a  State  or  local  government  may  not 
establish  standards  for  test  protocols  and 
results  that  must  be  achieved  therefrom  for 
such  sulMtance  for  purposes  similar  to  this 
title; 

(2)  (A)  if  tbe  Administrator  issues  a  final 
regulation  under  section  106  of  this  title  re- 
stricting the  use  or  distribution  of  a  chemi- 
cal substance  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  enforce  any  such  restriction  of  its 
own  for  purposes  similar  to  this  title  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulation,  other 
than  a  total  ban  on  use  or  distribution;  and 

(B)  if  the  Administrator  issues  a  final 
regulation  under  section  103  of  this  title  a 
State  or  local  government  may  not  enforce 
any  standards  for  test  protocols  and  the  re- 
sults to  be  achieved  therefrom  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  reg^ulatlon. 

(b)  Publication  by  the  Administrator  of 
proposed  regulations  under  section  103  or 
106  of  this  title  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  a  State  or  local  government  to  enforce 
standards  tat  test  protocols  and  results  that 
must  be  achieved  therefrom,  or  any  restric- 
tions on  the  use  or  distribution  of  any  chem- 
ical substance,  or  its  byproducts,  in  effect  at 
the  time  any  such  proposed  regulation  Is 
published. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation, 
upon  the  petition  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  at  his  own  initiative,  exempt 
State  and  local  governments  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  suljsection  (a)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  chemical  substance  if  such 
exemption  will  not,  through  difficulties  In 
marketing,  distribution,  or  other  factors,  re- 
sult in  placing  an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
commerce. 

REGULATIONS,  PSOCEOtTBE,  AND    JITDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  123.  (a)  At  his  own  Initiative,  or  upon 
the  petition  of  any  person,  the  Administra- 


tor is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  amend 
or  rescind  such  regulations  at  any  time. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  any 
regulations  proposed  under  this  title  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  time  when  such  regulations  shall  become 
final.  The  Administrator  shall  also  publish  in 
tbe  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  all  petitions 
received  under  subsection  (a)  and,  if  such 
petition  Is  denied,  his  reasons  therefore.  Such 
notice  shall  identify  the  purpose  of  the  peti- 
tion and  include  a  statement  of  the  avail- 
ability of  any  data  submitted  in  support  of 
such  petition.  If  any  person  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  proposed  regulation  files  objec- 
tions and  requests  a  public  hearing  within 
forty-five  days  of  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  proposed  regulation,  the  Administrator 
shall  grant  such  request.  If  such  public  hear- 
ing is  held,  final  regulations  shall  not  be 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  such  hearing.  All  public 
hearings  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
consist  of  the  oral  and  written  presentation 
of  data,  views,  or  arguments  in  accordance 
with  such  conditions  or  limitations  as  the 
Administrator  may  make  applicable  thereto. 

(c)  Proposed  and  final  regulations  Issued 
under  this  title  shall  set  forth  findings  of 
fact  on  which  the  regulations  are  based  and 
the  relationship  of  such  findings  to  the  regu- 
lations issued. 

(d)  Any  judicial  review  of  final  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  title  and  final  actions 
\mder  section  104(c)  of  this  title  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  section  701-706  of\tItIe  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  (1)  with 
respect  to  regulations  promulgated  under 
sections  103,  106.  or  106  of  this  title,  the 
findings  of  the  Administrator  as  to  the  facts 
shall  be  sustained  if  based  upon  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  relief  pending 
review,  no  stay  of  an  agency  action  may  be 
granted  unless  the  reviewing  court  deter- 
mines that  the  party  seeking  such  stay  (at  Is 
likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits  in  the  review 
proceeding  and  (b)  will  suffer  Irreparable 
harm  pending  such  proceeding. 

(e)  Except  as  expressly  modified  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  (6  U.S.C. 
551  et  seq.),  shall  apply  to  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  the  Administrator  under  this  title. 

(f)  If  the  party  seeking  judicial  review 
applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  either  (1)  that  the  Information 
Is  material  and  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding  before  the  Administrator  cr 
(2)  that  failure  to  include  such  evidence  in 
the  proceeding  was  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
act  of  the  Administrator,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Administrator,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper.  The  Administrator  may  modlf} 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  tbe  additional  evidence 
so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  with  the  court  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  and  his  recommen- 
dation, if  any,  for  the  modification  or  set- 
ting aside  of  his  original  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

NATIONAL  SECtnUTT   WAIVER 

Sec.  124.  The  Administrator  may  waive 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  upon  receiving  infor- 
mation from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
such  waiver  is  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  a  waiver 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  that  the  waiver  was 
granted  for  good  cause  shown  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  unless  the  Administrator  has  been 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  omit 
such    publication    because    the    publication 
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would  be  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  national 
security. 

AtTTHORIZATION  FOK  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  126.  (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $6300,000,  $10,- 
400,000,  and  $9,600,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975,  respectively,  for  the  purposes 
and  administration  of  this  title.  No  part  of 
the  funds  so  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
shall  be  used  to  plan,  design,  or  construct 
any  research  laboratories  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress  by  law. 

(b)  To  help  defray  the  expenses  of  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  by  regulation  require  the 
payment  of  a  reasonable  fee  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  each  chemical  substance  for  which 
test  data  has  been  submitted  under  this  title. 

TITLE  n— TRANSPORT  OP  HAZARDOUS 
CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES  ON  NAVIGABLE 
WATERS 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  protect  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  the  resources 
therein  from  environmental  harm  resulting 
from  the  transportation  of  hazardous  chem- 
ical substances,  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
after  notice  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  poten- 
tial environmental  harm  from  such  trans- 
port, and  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  may— 

(1)  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  vessel 
traffic  services  and  systems  for  ports,  harbors, 
and  other  waters  used  for  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  chemical  substances; 

(2)  require  vessels  which  are  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  chemical 
substances  to  utilize  or  comply  with  that 
service  or  system,  including  the  carrying  or 
Installation  of  electronic  or  other  devices 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  service  or  system; 

(3)  control  the  traffic  of  vessels  which  are 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
chemical  substances  by — 

(i)  specifying  times  of  entry,  movement, 
or  departure  to,  from,  within,  or  throiigh 
ports,  locks,  canals,  harbors,  or  other  waters: 

(li)  establishing  vessel  traffic  routing 
schemes; 

(ill)  establishing  vessel  size  and  speed  lim- 
itations and  operating  conditions;  and 

(iv)  restricting  the  operation  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
chemical  substances  to  those  vessels  which 
have  particular  operating  characteristics  and 
capabilities  which  he  considers  necessary  for 
safe  operation  under  the  circumstances; 

(4)  direct  the  anchoring,  mooring,  or  move- 
ment of  a  vessel  when  necessary  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  environmental  harm  from  the 
hazardous  chemical  substance  being  trans- 
ported; 

(5)  establish  procedures,  measures,  and 
standards  for  the  handling,  loading,  dis- 
charge, storage,  stowage,  and  movement,  in- 
cluding the  emergency  removal,  control,  and 
disposition,  of  hazardous  chemical  sub- 
stances; and 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  examination 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  202.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate. 
In  order  to  give  due  consideration  to  their 
statutory  and  other  responsibilities,  and  to 
assure  consistency  of  regulations  applicable 
to  vessels  and  areas  covered  by  this  title.  The 
Secretary  may  also  consider,  utilize,  and  In- 
corporate regulations  or  similar  directory  ma- 
terials Issued  by  port  or  other  State,  Federal, 
and  local  authorities.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  may  Investigate  any 


incident,  accident,  or  act  Involving  actual  or 
potential  harm  to  the  navigable  waters  or  the 
resoiuxses  therein  resulting  from  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  chemical  substances 
anywhere  In  the  United  States.  In  any  inves- 
tigation under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  a  subpoena  to  require  the  attendance 
of  any  witness  and  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  other  evidence.  Ii.  case  of  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to  any  person,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  compel  com- 
pliance. Witnesses  may  be  paid  fees  for  travel 
and  attendance  at  rates  not  exceeding  those 
allowed  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  may,  at  any  time, 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  legislation  which  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  coordination  and/or  eliminate  dupli- 
cation between  the  functions  authorized  by 
this  title  and  the  functions  of  any  other 
agencies. 

Skc.  205.  A  vessel  used  or  employed  in  vio- 
lation of  a  regulation  under  this  title,  shall 
be  liable,  in  rem  snd  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  206.  Whoever  willfully  violates  a  reg- 
ulation Issued  under  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $100,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

Sec.  207.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  apply  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  or 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
by  requiring  premarket  testing  of  new 
chemical  substances  and  to  provide  for 
screening  of  the  results  of  such  testing 
prior  to  commercial  production,  to  re- 
quire testing  of  certain  existing  chemical 
substances,  to  authorize  the  regulation  of 
the  use  and  distribution  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  S.  1478,  concern- 
ing the  control  of  hazardous  substances, 
marks  in  the  Senate  another  exemplary 
achievement  for  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  It  marks  as  well  a 
truly  great  accomplishment  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  who  so  expeditiously  guided  this 
important  measure  through  to  successful 
completion.  It  marks  another  occasion 
where  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  was  indispensable.  It 
was  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  all  three 
Senators  that  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  all -important  legislation  designed 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  the  Nation. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  with  major  matters 
where  public  and  private  Interests  appear 
to  conflict,  the  task  of  carving  out  legis- 
lation is  not  easy  and  the  issues  never 
uncomplicated.  It  is  with  great  apprecia- 
tion, therefore,  that  I  rise  to  commend 
the  chairman  smd  the  entire  Commerce 
Committee  for  a  job  well  done. 

Especially  to  be  commended  as  I  noted 
already  is  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 


Spong)  for  his  capable  and  articulate 
support  of  the  measure  before  the  Senate 
and  the  expertise  which  he  displayed  in 
the  debate.  As  always,  Senator  Spong 
presented  his  views  with  sincerity  and 
clarity  and  we  are  indebted  to  hin^or  his 
contribution  to  our  imderstanding  of  the 
biU. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  extremely 
capable  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ts  to  be 
commended.  His  advice  and  help  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
were  invaluable  and  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  aiding  in  the  effort  to  have  the  Senate 
work  its  will  in  this  instance. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  also  is  to  be  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial commendation  for  the  expression  of 
his  thoughtful  and  strongly  held  opin- 
ions. His  contributions  to  the  debate  are 
greatly  appreciated.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
again  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  for  his  outstanding  assistance,  his 
comments  and  observations.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  his  lead- 
ership, as  always,  was  most  welcome. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11350)  to  in- 
crease the  limit  on  dues  for  XJB. 
membership  in  the  International  Crimi- 
nal Police  Organization:  asked  a  con- 
feraice  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  imflnlshed  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3626)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Amendment 
No.  1176,  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  I>oMiNicK) ,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  16,  strike  out  "$31,995,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$32,000,000". 
On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  17  through  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  time  is  limited  to  (me  hour 
and  a  half,  equally  divided  between  both 
sides. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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would  be  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  national 
security. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPBIATIONS 

Sec.  125.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $6300,000,  910,- 
400.000,  and  $9,600,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975,  respectively,  for  the  purposes 
and  administration  of  this  title.  No  part  of 
the  funds  so  authorlzett  to  be  appropriated 
shall  be  used  to  plan,  design,  or  construct 
any  research  laboratories  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress  by  law. 

(b)  To  help  defray  the  expenses  of  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  by  regulation  require  the 
payment  of  a  reasonable  fee  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  each  chemical  substance  for  which 
test  data  has  been  submitted  imder  this  title. 

TITLE  n— TRANSPORT  OP  HAZARDOUS 
CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES  ON  NAVIQABLE 
WATERS 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  protect  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  the  resources 
therein  from  environmental  harm  resulting 
from  the  transportation  of  hazardous  chem- 
ical substances,  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
after  notice  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  poten- 
tial environmental  harm  from  such  trans- 
port, and  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  may — 

(1)  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  vessel 
traffic  services  and  systems  for  ports,  harbors, 
and  other  waters  used  for  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  chemical  substances; 

(2)  require  vessels  which  are  engaged  In 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  chemical 
substances  to  utilize  or  comply  with  that 
service  or  system,  including  the  carrying  or 
installation  of  electronic  or  other  devices 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  service  or  system; 

(3)  control  the  traffic  of  vessels  which  are 
engaged  In  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
chemical  substances  by — 

(i)  specifying  times  of  entry,  movement, 
or  departure  to,  from,  within,  or  through 
ports,  locks,  canals,  harbors,  or  other  waters; 

(11)  establishing  vessel  traffic  routing 
schemes; 

(ill)  establishing  vessel  size  and  speed  lim- 
itations and  operating  conditions;  and 

(iv)  restricting  the  operation  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
chemical  substances  to  those  vessels  which 
have  particular  operating  characteristics  and 
capabilities  which  he  considers  necessary  for 
safe  operation  under  the  circumstances; 

(4)  direct  the  anchoring,  mooring,  or  move- 
ment of  a  vessel  when  necessary  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  environmental  harm  from  the 
hazar(^ous  chemical  substance  being  trans- 
ported; 

(5)  establish  procedures,  measures,  and 
standards  for  the  handling,  loading,  dis- 
charge, storage,  stowage,  and  movement,  in- 
cluding the  emergency  removal,  control,  and 
disposition,  of  hazardous  chemical  sub- 
stances; and 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  examination 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  202.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
nder  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
1th  other  Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate, 
in  order  to  give  due  consideration  to  their 
statutory  and  other  responsibilities,  and  to 
assure  consistency  of  regulations  applicable 
to  vessels  and  areas  covered  by  this  title.  The 
Secretary  may  also  consider,  utilize,  and  in- 
corporate regulations  or  similar  directory  ma- 
terials Issued  by  port  or  other  State,  Federal, 
and  local  authorities.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  may  investigate  any 


incident,  accident,  or  act  involving  actual  or 
potential  harm  to  the  navigable  waters  or  the 
resources  therein  resulting  from  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  chemlcsU  substances 
anywhere  In  the  United  States.  In  any  inves- 
tigation under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  a  subpoena  to  require  the  attendance 
of  any  witness  and  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  other  evidence.  Ij,  case  of  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to  any  person,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  compel  com- 
pliance. Witnesses  may  be  paid  fees  for  travel 
and  attendance  at  *ates  not  exceeding  those 
allowed  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  may,  at  any  time, 
report  to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  legislation  which  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  coordination  and/or  eliminate  dupli- 
cation between  the  functions  authorized  by 
this  title  and  the  functions  of  any  other 
agencies. 

Sec.  205.  A  vessel  used  or  employed  in  vio- 
lation of  a  regulation  under  this  title,  shall 
be  liable  in  rem  and  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  206.  Whoever  willfully  violates  a  reg- 
ulation Issued  under  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $100,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

Sbc.  207.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  apply  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  or 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
by  requiring  premarket  testing  of  new 
chemical  substances  and  to  provide  for 
screening  of  the  results  of  such  testing 
prior  to  commercial  production,  to  re- 
quire testing  of  certain  existing  chemical 
substances,  to  authorize  the  regulation  of 
the  use  and  distribution  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  piu-poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  S.  1478,  concern- 
ing the  control  of  hazardous  substances, 
marks  in  the  Senate  another  exemplary 
achievement  for  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  It  marks  as  well  a 
truly  great  accompilshment  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  who  so  expeditiously  guided  this 
important  measure  through  to  successful 
completion.  It  marks  another  occasion 
where  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  was  indispensable.  It 
was  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  all  three 
Senators  that  contributed  to  the  succes.s 
of  this  all -important  legislation  designed 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  the  Nation. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  with  major  matters 
where  public  and  private  Interests  appear 
to  conflict,  the  task  of  carving  out  legis- 
lation is  not  easy  and  the  issues  never 
uncomplicated.  It  is  with  great  apprecia- 
tion, therefore,  that  I  rise  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  entire  Commerce 
Committee  for  a  job  well  done. 

Especially  to  be  commended  as  I  noted 
already  is  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 


Spong)  for  his  capable  and  articulate 
support  of  the  measure  before  the  Senate 
and  the  expertise  which  he  displayed  in 
the  debate.  As  always.  Senator  Spong 
presented  his  views  with  sincerity  and 
clarity  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
bill. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  extremely 
capable  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  to  be 
commanded.  His  advice  and  help  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
were  invaluable  and  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  aiding  in  the  effort  to  have  the  Senate 
work  its  will  in  this  instance. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  also  is  to  be  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial commendation  for  the  expression  of 
his  thoughtful  and  strongly  held  opin- 
ions. His  contributions  to  the  debate  are 
greatly  appreciated.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
again  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  for  his  outstanding  assistance,  his 
comments  and  observations.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  his  lead- 
ership, as  always,  was  most  welcome. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11350)  to  in- 
crease the  limit  on  dues  for  UJ3. 
membership  in  the  International  Crimi- 
nal Police  Organization;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS   AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.3626)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpooes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Amendment 
No.  1176,  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
<Mc.  DoMmicK) ,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  16,  strike  out  "$31,995,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$32,000,000". 

On  page  27,  strike  out  lines  17  through  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  time  is  limited  to  one  hour 
and  a  half,  equally  divided  between  both 
sides. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  cosponsored,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) . 

It  is  a  fairly  diverse  group  geograph- 
ically, a  group  that  I  think  will  carry 
considerable  weight  and  one  that  will 
have  looked  at  this  situation  as  have  I 
to  see  what  is  wrong  with  the  proposal 
as  it  came  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  No. 
1176  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1972,  S.  3526,  delegates  the 
$9,995,000  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy— A(n3A — authorization  for  seismic 
research;  and  in  so  doing  would  leave  this 
program  and  necessary  funds  in  the  De- 
fense Military  Procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill,  where  it  has  been  proposed  in 
the  budget  as  a  continuing  responsibility 
of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency — ^ARPA.  This  research,  in  other 
words,  has  been  carried  on  there  before 
and  will  be  carried  on  there  in  the  future. 
It  is  in  the  budget,  and  it  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility. 

The  transfer  of  the  Seismic  Research 
program  from  ARPA  to  ACDA  has  been 
proposed  in  S.  3526,  as  I  understand  it, 
because  its  sponsors  consider  this  trans- 
fer essential  to  the  achievement  of  an 
undergroimd  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I 
do  not  agree  with  this  promise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  my  opposition  is 
based  on  a  much  broader  set  of  facts, 
than  just  that  and,  as  I  will  explain,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  now  that  the 
even  jeopardize  rather  than  enhance 
such  a  test  ban  treaty. 

It  is  true  that  former  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  Assistant  Di- 
rector Adrian  Fisher,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  March  16,  1972,  stated  that 
"continuing  to  place  full  responsibility 
for  all  seismic  research  in  the  Defense 
Department  has  presented  certain  intel- 
lectual conflicts  of  interest — responsibil- 
ity for  developing  nuclear  weapons  while 
refining  the  capability  to  monitor  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  However,  he  also 
went  on  to  state  that  ACDA  might  be 


in  the  same  position  of  an  intellectual 
conflict  of  interest  in  its  efforts  to  find 
ways  in  which  a  determined  evader  could 
avoid  detection.  This  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  under  the  evasion  research  pro- 
gram proposed  for  transfer  from  ARPA. 

The  committee  report  on  page  90, 
which  refers  to  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  who,  incidentally,  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  is 
incomplete  since  it  conveys  only  one  as- 
pect of  his  position.  The  committee  re- 
port quotes  him  as  saying: 

with  the  greatest  personal  respect  for  all 
concerned  in  conducting  that  research,  I 
must  say  that  they  have  been  put  In  a 
somewhat  conflicting  position.  The  DOD  la 
an  agency  charged  with  developing  and  main- 
taining a  nuclear  weapons  arsenal,  and  nat- 
urally looks  at  U.S.  security  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  continuing  refinement  of  our 
weapons  capability;  at  the  same  time  it  Is 
given  the  responslbUity  for  finding  ways  to 
refine  our  capability  to  monitor  an  agree- 
ment which  would  make  It  impossible  for  us 
to  acquire  and  develop  more  and  better  nu- 
clear weapons. 

However,  in  his  subsequent  remarks, 
which  are  included  in  the  hearings  tran- 
script, but  are  glaringly  omitted  from  the 
committee  report,  Mr.  Fisher  qualifies 
this  by  stating: 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  recognized 
full  well  the  many  practical  problems  which 
the  Disarmament  Agency  would  Inherit, 
were  it  to  take  over  and  operate  the  seismic 
research  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  not  to  mention  the  additional  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  taking  on  programs  re- 
quiring extensive  logistic  support  from 
other  agencies — a  problem  the  DOD  does  not 
face.  Furthermore,  the  Agency  would  have 
assumed  not  only  an  enormously  complex 
operational  project  but  also  the  burden  of 
asking  for  funds  from  what — ^let  s  face  It — 
has  often  been  a  Congress  somewhat  re- 
sistant to  applications  for  research  funding 
for  ACDA  on  the  same  scale  that  it  would 
more  readUy  grant  such  funds  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  don't  need  to  re- 
mind the  Senators  present  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  behind  the  creation  of  this 
agency  and  the  reviews  that  took  place  in 
this  and  in  the  companion  committee  of 
the  House  in  the  early  years  of  Its  opera- 
tion. Quite  frankly,  at  that  time  we  were 
willing,  If  reluctantly  so,  to  leave  the  fund- 
ing for  seismic  research  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  the  price  for  a  fair  assurance 
that  the  program  would  be  adequately 
funded.  If  it  Is  now  decided  to  transfer  De- 
fense Department  funds  to  ACDA  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  that  the  program 
must  not  only  be  supported  this  year  but 
in  future  years  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  this  does  not  make  any 
kind  of  clear  case  to  transfer  the  pro- 
gram from  ARPA  to  ACDA. 

Mr.  President,  what  perhaps  is  the 
weakest  link  in  the  arguments  to  trans- 
fer this  function  is  the  imequivocal  op- 
position of  ACDA  to  the  proposed  trans- 
fer, as  stated  by  its  director,  (3erard 
Smith.  His  views  were  expressed  in  a 
letter  dated  March  23,  1972  to  Senator 
Case,  responding  to  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. Although  this  letter  is  alluded  to 
on  page  91  o  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Report  No.  92-754,  on  S.  3526, 
ir  is  passed  over  in  just  a  single  sen- 
tence stating  that  it  contains  AiJDA 
■\iews  in  opposition.  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
appears  on  page  42  of  the  ACDA  author- 
ization hearings. 

Because  of  its  importance  to  this  is- 


sue, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  Senator 
Case  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  the  full  Senate  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  explicit  views  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agenct. 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  23,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Case:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  conunents  on  your  pro- 
posal that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  be  given  responsibility  for  the 
seismic  research  now  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency. 

In  1959  ARPA  was  assigned  primary  respon- 
sibility for  research  en  seismic  detection  and 
identification  and  since  then  has  expended 
some  ,$250  million  In  connection  with  this 
activity.  ACDA  has  followed  this  program 
very  closely  and  has  been  given  full  access 
to  the  Information  resulting  from  this  re- 
search. The  ACDA  staff  Includes  a  number  of 
scientists  who  are  highly  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate independently  ARPA's  research  findings. 
It  h.as  been  and  continues  to  be  our  consid- 
ered Judgment  that  this  program  has  been 
v.ell  handled  and  that  arms  control  require- 
ments in  this  area  are  being  met  by  the  ARPA 
research  effort.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
ARPA  has  supported  the  research  that  has 
produced  practically  all  of  the  advances  in 
detection  and  identification  technology  over 
the  past  ten  years.  Moreover,  we  have  been 
assured  that  ABPA  does  not  plan  to  phase  out 
this  research  and  will  continue  an  active 
program  In  the  future  to  improve  our  de- 
tection and  Identification  capabilities  and  In- 
vestigate countermeasures  against  possible 
evasion  techniques. 

ARPA's  selsmlo  research  Is  designed  not 
only  to  serve  the  VS.  effort  to  develop  a 
capability  to  verify  a  possible  treaty  banning 
undeiground  nuclear  tests,  but  also  to  im- 
prove our  capabilities  to  monitor  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  that  Is  being  con- 
ducted In  the  absence  of  such  a  ban.  The 
latter  mission  was  one  of  the  "safeguards" 
undertaken  in  connection  with  our  rati- 
fication of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
The  Defense  Department,  of  course,  has  a 
Q>eclal  interest  In,  and  responsibility  for. 
this  mission.  Since  the  same  research  pro- 
gram serves  both  purposes,  I  believe  these 
two  missions  shotild  be  kept  In  mind  In 
assessing  the  ARPA  programs.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
ACDA's  interest  In  technical  developments 
In  this  field  parallels  our  Interest  in  other 
technical  InteUlgence  capabilities  which  are 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  which,  by  Increasing  U.S.  unilateral 
capabilities,  open  up  new  possibilities  for 
arms  control. 

While  the  results  of  the  ARPA  research 
program  have  been  available  to  us,  we  have 
not  sought  to  participate  formally  In  the 
details  of  program  planning  and  budgeting 
for  ARPA  research  since  the  program  was 
proceeding  to  our  satisfaction,  and  there 
has  been  ample  opportunity  to  suggest 
changes  In  ARPA  programs.  We  have  re- 
cently strengthened  our  staff  in  this  field, 
and  we  plan  to  work  closely  with  ARPA  in 
the  development  of  their  on-going  seismic 
research  program.  Looking  to  the  future, 
ARPA  assures  us  that  ACDA  is  welcome  to 
play  an  active  role  in  all  phases  of  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of  the  ARPA 
seismic  research  program. 

In  assessing  the  practical  consequences 
of  your  proposal,  I  believe  that  a  transfer 
to  ACDA  would  entail  some  very  serious 
problems  that  could  adversely  affect  ACDA 
as  well  as  the  seismic  research  program. 
These  problems  are  pointed  up  by  the  fact 
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that  transferring  the  ARPA  Seismic  re- 
search program  to  ACDA  would  double  the 
ACDA  annual  budget.  Taking  over  manage- 
ment of  thU  research  program  In  ACDA 
would  impose  a  large  additional  task  on 
ACDA  that  could  Interfere  with  other  pri- 
ority activities.  This  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  substantial  additional  effort 
that  would  be  Involved  if  we  were  to  un- 
dertake responsibility  for  the  Installation 
and  operation  of  the  multl-mllllon  dollar 
seismic  network  to  which  you  referred  In 
your  letter.  Finally,  significant  supporting 
resources  are  available  to  ARPA  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  would  not  be 
avaUable  to  ACDA  to  support  an  added 
research  effort. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  ACDA  Act  that  you  enclosed 
with  your  letter  to  me  would  earmark  a 
specific  amount,  which  Is  roughly  the  same 
as  our  proposed  FY  73  budget,  for  seismic 
research.  If  the  total  amount  authorized 
by  our  authorization  bill  so  amended  should 
not  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  our 
funds  for  current  efforts.  Including  SALT, 
would  be  reduced  while  the  funds  for 
seismic  research  would  be  preserved  intact. 

In  summary,  I  do  not  see  compelling  rea- 
sons favoring  the  transfer  you  propose  and 
I  foresee  many  serious  problems.  I  regret 
therefore  not  to  be  able  to  support  this 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

Oebabd  Smith,  Director. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  1 
think  I  should  emphasize  a  portion  of 
this  letter.  He  sxunmarizes  his  opinion 
on  pwige  3  of  his  letter  as  follows: 

In  summary,  I  do  not  see  compelling  rea- 
sons favoring  the  transfer  you  propose  and 
I  foresee  many  serious  problems.  I  regret 
therefore  not  to  be  able  to  support  this 
proposal. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smith  is  well  known 
to  many  of  us,  and  most  certainly  to  me. 
He  had  Just  successfully  completed  the 
negotiations  on  SALT,  which  were  signed 
in  Moscow.  He  is  an  extremely  capable 
and  able  man,  and  when  he  states,  as  he 
does  in  his  letter  In  detail,  the  reasons 
why  the  transfer  for  seismic  research 
should  not  be  made  to  ACDA,  I  think  we 
should  take  a  very  careful  look  at  his 
opinion.  Obviously  the  Senate  is  not 
bound  by  his  opinion,  but  if  the  head  of 
that  agency  that  is  to  be  given  this  pro- 
gram says,  "I  do  not  want  it,  we  cannot 
handle  it.  and  we  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  take  care  of  it,"  what  in  the  world  are 
we  doing  by  putting  it  in  there? 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  also  strongly  opposed  to  this 
measure.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  on 
May  2,  1972,  wrote  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stsnnis)  stating  the 
Department's  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  dated  May  2,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DisECTOB  or  Dbfense, 
Research    and    Engineering, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  2,  1972. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stknnis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  I  understand  that 
an  amendment  Is  being  Introduced  to  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973  which  would  delete  $9,995,- 
000  for  the  ARPA  VELA  seismic  research  pro- 
gram; and  that  S.  3526  which  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 


ament Agency  (ACDA)  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  adds 
this  program  and  related  funds  to  the  au- 
thorization for  that  Agency.  It  Is  also  my 
understanding  that  ACDA  opposes  this 
transfer.  I  would  like  to  add  my  strongest 
opposition  too. 

This  program  shows  every  promise  of  be- 
ing eminently  successful.  It  has  begun  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  applicability  of  seismic 
means  to  the  verification  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  Clearly,  the  problems  of  iden- 
tifying events  of  low  seismic  magnitudes  and 
the  potentialities  of  evasion  techniques  must 
continue  to  be  taken  into  account  In  our  fu- 
ture work,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Defense  Department  Is  continuing  to  give  the 
matter  Its  most  earnest  attention. 

We  have  always  viewed  this  program  as  one 
that  is  national  In  Its  scope  and  Implications. 
At  the  same  time,  the  program  has  supported 
Defense  Department  responsibilities  for  mon- 
itoring the  terms  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  for  the  collection  of  information 
related  to  foreign  nuclear  developments.  Thus 
working  relationships,  which  include  close 
coordination  of  the  ARPA  seismic  research 
program,  between  the  Department  and  other 
agencies  concerned  with  various  aspects  of 
the  program,  including  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Interior  have  been  established.  These 
have  been  enormously  helpful  In  the  past 
and  will,  of  course,  be  continued. 

In  continuing  the  VELA  program,  we  will 
direct  the  program  to  the  following  tasks: 

Categorize  the  geographical  areas  which 
give  rise  to  anomalous  seismic  events  and 
understand  the  mechanism  of  those  events 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  false  alarm 
problem. 

Design  a  worldwide  seismic  monitoring  net- 
work utilizing  options  generated  by  previ- 
ous VELA  seismic  research  including  auto- 
matic data  processing  of  the  large  number  of 
events  at  low  seismic  magnitude. 

Develop  treaty  evasion  and  evasion  coun- 
termeasiires  concepts  for  Incorporation  Into 
the  design  of  seismic  systems  and  consider 
the  Impact  of  non-seismic  means  to  deter  the 
use  of  potential  evasion  techniques. 

As  you  observe,  the  thrust  of  our  future 
research  will  be  directed  toward  urgent  and 
relevant  questions  concerned  with  verifying 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  an  important  function  of 
the  Department  charged  with  national  secu- 
rity and  one  which  should  not  be  delegated. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  every  Inten- 
tion, therefore,  of  pursuing  these  activities 
vigorously  and  to  allocate  the  appropriate 
funding.  I  also  have  every  confidence  that 
the  quality  and  relevance  of  the  research  will 
be  consistent  with  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency's  excellent  record  in  the 
VELA  program  to  date. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Foster,  Jr. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  helpful  here  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  statements  made 
by  Dr.  Foster  in  the  letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Foster  stated  in  his  letter  of  May  2, 
1972: 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  ACDA 
opposes  this  transfer.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  strongest  opposition  too. 

This  program  shows  every  promise  of  be- 
ing eminently  successful.  It  has  begun  to 
define  the  limits  of  applicability  of  seismic 
means  to  the  verification  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  Clearly,  the  problems  of 
Identifying  events  of  low  seismic  magnitudes 
and  the  potentialities  of  evasion  techniques 


must  continue  to  be  taken  Into  account  In 
our  future  work,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Defense  Department  Is  continuing 
to  give  the  matter  Its  most  earnest  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  that  out  because 
it  seems  apparent,  extrapolating  from 
my  speech  for  a  moment,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  realistic  SALT  agree- 
ment, and  I  think  we  have  one,  the  seis- 
mic research  to  maintain  assurance  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this 
is  not  being  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  of  enormous  importance.  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  are  not  only  monitoring 
that,  we  also  are  doing  our  best  to  as- 
sure a  reasonable  defense  effort  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  So  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  in  this  matter 
for  the  security  of  our  country,  and  to 
transfer  this  program  after  all  this  work 
and  put  it  under  ACDA  makes  no  sense 
to  me. 

I  do  not  imderstand,  Mr.  President, 
why  the  Committee  mi  Foreign  Rela- 
tions proposes  to  transfer  a  program 
from  one  agency  of  the  Government  to 
another  where  both  agencies  are  flatly 
opposed  to  such  a  move,  and  when  the 
programs  involved  are  successful  and 
have  been  managed  to  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  both  agencies  for  over  10 
years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  major  problems  that 
would  be  created  by  the  proposed 
transfer. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
"proposed  shift  in  responsibilities  should 
not  present  many  practical  diflQculties." 
This  is  a  gross  misstatement  of  the  fwts 
and  is  a  point  over  which  former  ACDA 
Assistant  Director  Fisher,  and  present 
Director  Smith  both  expressed  concern. 
I  would  like  to  provide  the  relevant  back- 
groimd  information  on  this  point,  infor- 
mation that  I  derive  from  the  thorough 
review  of  this  and  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment programs  as  i>art  of  the  activity 
of  the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  During  fiscal 
year  1972  the  program  in  question  was 
funded  at  a  level  of  $14,172,000.  These 
funds  were  used  for  about  65  separate 
projects  involving  42  different  organiza- 
tions, and  including  16  universities,  four 
not-for-profits,  14  industrial  organiza- 
tions, three  DOD  in-house  laboratories, 
and  five  other  government  agency  in- 
house  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  these  projects  in  all 
their  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

VELA  RESEARCH  FUNDING 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 

Fiscal  year— 


1972         1973 


Seismic  verification : 

Funded  through  other  Defense  agencies.  9, 606 

Funded  through  non-Defense  agencies...  None 

Foreign  contractors '  (808) 

Evasion  research: 

Funded  through  other  Defense  agencies.  3, 303 

Funded  through  non-Defense  agencies. .  1, 263 

Foreign  contractors None 

Totol 14.172 


7,405 

None 

'(860) 

1,750 

840 

None 


9,995 


>  Funded  through  other  Defense  agencies. 
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LIST  OF  ARPA  PERFORMING  AGENCIES 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AFOSR— Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 

AFTAC— Air  Force  Technical  Applications  Center 

AFSC/ESD— Air  Force  Systems  Command/Electronics  System  Division 

DNA-Defense  Nuclear  Agency 

COE— U.S.  Army  Corps  ot  Engineers 

AFWL-  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory 

DSSW— Defense  Supply  Service— Washington 

DCA— Defense  Communications  Agency 

ARO-A— Army  Research  Office— Arlington 


RADC— Air  Force  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
ONR— U.S.  Navy  Office  ot  Naval  Research 
NRL— U.S.  Navy  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
AFCRL— Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratory 

NON-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AEC/DMA— U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission/Division  of  Military  Applications 

USGS— U.S.  Geological  Survey 

NSF— National  Science  Foundation 

NASA— National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration 


SEISMIC  VERIFICATION-CONTRACTED  THROUGH  OTHER  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


Funding  (in  thousands)     To  be 

continued 


Contractor 


Title 


DOD  agency 


Date  of  initiating 
ARPA  order 


Fiscal  year 

1972 

Funded  to—     committed 


Fiscal  year    after 

1973    fiscal  year 
proposed    1973 


Columbia  University. 


Cal  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Nevada 

Systems  Science  and  Software.... 

Texas  Instruments 

University  of  Michigan 

Southern  Methodist  University 

Columbia  University 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. 
Teledyne  Geotech 

Do..  

Do  - 


Philco-Ford 

Teledyne  Geotech. 

Teledyne  Corp 

IBM 


IBM 

Texas  Instruments 

MIT,  Lincoln  Labs 

Norwegian  Council  forScientific and  Industrial 
Research 

IBM 

University  of  Bergen 


Strong  motion  network  and  a  review  of  existing  seismic 
data. 

Field  studies  using  near  field  long  period  stations 

Long  period  station,  and  review  of  existing  data 

Long  period  stations— Near  field  studies 

Numerical  model  of  earthquake  sources 

Computer  determination  of  fault  dislocation  motions... 

Review  of  existing  short  period  data 

Long  period  signal/noise  improvement 

Identification  studies  using  long  period  seismic  data 

Very  long  period  seismic  experiment.. 

VELA  Seismic  Center,  operation  and  research 

Long  period  seismic  measurements 

Tonto  Forest  Seismic  Observatory  and  VELA  Seismic 
Center  support. 

Montana  LASA  operations 

Retrofit  ALPA  for  very  long  period  capability 

SAAC  largearray  analysis  and  evaluation 

.  Computer-peripheral  equipment  rental  and  mainte- 
nance 

.  Computers  for  SAAC/SDL 

.  Long  period  array— Network  evaluation 

.  Seismic  identification  research 

NORSAR  seismic  da'.a  collection 


San  Calixto  Observatory. 

Spanish  Seismological  Observatory. 
California  Institute  of  Technology.. 

MIT 

DIAX  Inc 

MIT 

NOAA 

University  of  California,  Berkeley... 

University  of  Helsinki 


Informatics 

Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman. 

RAND 

Teledyne  Geotech 

ITT 


NORSAR  seismic  data  processing  research : 

Long  period   seismic  experiment  site  preparation, 

Norway. 

Very  long  period  seismic  station,  La  Paz,  Bolivia- 

Very  long  period  seismic  station,  Toledo,  Spain 

Study  of  seismic  phenomena  related  to  earthquakes 

and  explosions. 

Diagnostic  techniques  with  the  large  seismic  arrays 

Engineering  feasibility  study  of  "block  accelerometer". 

Evaluation  of  the  near  field  experiment 

Fault  displacement  sensors 

Accelerometer  array  for  seismic  studies  close  to 

explosions. 
Compression  wave  power  spectrum  from   seismic 

sources. 

Soviet  and  Chinese  R.  &  D.  in  geophysics 

SAAC-ARPA  network  interface  equipment 

Analysis  of  Soviet  R.  t  0.  in  geophysics 

Large  array  data  processing. 

l.ar(e  array  data  links 


AFOSR 

AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 

AFTAC 
AFTAC 
AFTAC 

AFTAC 
AFTAC 
AFTAC 
AFTAC 

AFTAC 
AFTAC 
AFSC/ESO 
AFSC/ESD 

AFSC/ESD 
AFOSR 

AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 

AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 
AFOSR 

AFOSR 

AFOSR 

DSSW 

DSSW 

ONR 

DCA 


February  1972 Apr.  30,1973 


do 

Mar.  31, 1973 

do 

May  31,1973 
June  30, 1973 
May  31,1973 
Apr.  1,1973 
June  30, 1973 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


.do 

November  1962. 

February  1972... 

do 


October  1964. 

do 

do 


September  1967. 

April  1971 

January  1971 

October  1971... 


February  1972... 

Aprill971. 

October  1963 

September  1970. 


June  1966 

February  1972. 


do.... 

do.... 

June  1963. 


December  1970. 

February  1972.. 

do 

do 

do 


Oct.  31,1972 
Sept.  1,1972 
June  30, 1973 

Dec  31,1972 

July  1, 1972 

Dec  31, 1972 

Dec  1,1972 

NA 

Apr.    1, 1973 

Sept.  30, 1972 

.  June  30, 1973 

Oct.   15, 1972 
.  Mar.  31, 1973 

May    1, 1973 
do 

.  Apr.  30, 1973 

Dec.  31, 1972 

Oct.  31,1972 

Aug.  31, 1973 

.  May  31, 1973 

Apr.  30, 1973 


K2 

101 
97 

111 
72 
51 
39 
90 

313 

546 

650 
100 
150 


.do June  30, 1973 


Dec.  31, 1972 
Dec  30, 1972 
Dec.  31, 1972 


May  1970 

December  1971. 
October  1970.... 


500 
9 

18 

10 
116 

152 

107 

5 

40 

80 

11 

47 
225 
206 


January  1968 Oct  31,1972 


292 


Total. 


9.606 


SEISMIC  VERIFICATION-CONSOLIDATED  LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CONTRACTORS 


Norwegian  Council  for  scientific  and  industrial    NORSAR  seismic  data  collection AFSC/ESD 

Research. 
University  of  Helsinki Compression   wave   power  spectrum   from   seismic   AFOSR 

sources. 
University  of  Bergen Long  period   seismic  experiment  site  preparation,   AFSOR 

Norway. 

San  Calixto  Observatory Very  long  period  seismic  station— La  Paz,  Bolivia AFOSR 

Spanish  Seismok)gical  Observatoiy Very  long  period  seismic  station— Toledo, Spain AFOSR 


September  1970 June  30,1973 

February  1972 do 

do Mar.  31,1973 


.do May    1, 1973 

.do do 


Total. 


808 


EVASION  RESEARCH-CONTRACTED  THROUGH  OTHER  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


Stanford  Research  Institute 

Systems,  Science,  and  Software. 

TRW  Corp 

Science  Applications  Inc 

Iowa  State  University 

Systems,  Science,  and  Software. 

Not  selected 

Do 

Pacific  Sierra  Corp 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency 

University  of  Michigan 

General  Atronics  Corp 

University  of  Michigan 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 


Field  testing  of  stress  measurement  gauge DNA 

Computer  code  calculations  utilizing  the  inhomogenei-    DNA 

ties  of  the  materials  of  the  earth. 
Development  of  Instrument  for  measuring  strain  in    DNA 

rock. 
Conversion  of  radiation  transport  code  to  ILLIAC  com-    DNA 

puter  usage. 

Test  and  evaluation  of  triaxial  seismometer DNA 

Seismic  source  functions DNA 

Adapting  an  evasion  code  to  ILLIAC  IV ONA 

Seismic  radiation  from  a  nuclear  explosion DNA 

?uantitative  evaluation  of  the  possibilities  of  evasion..  DNA 
amped  nuclear  exptosion  calibration  experiment  for    DNA 

cavity  evasion  techniques. 
Close  in  seismic  measurements  for  tamped  nuclear    AFOSR 

explosion  in  tuff. 

The  separation  of  mixed  seismic  events AFOSR 

Seismic   measurements   for   the   demonstration   ot    AFOSR 

nuclear  ovation  technique. 
Close  in  seismic  measurements  for  tamped  nuclear    AFOSR 

explosion  in  tuff. 


August  1970 May    1,1973 

April  1969 Feb.  15. 1973 

do Dec.  31,1972 

October  1971 Mar.    9,1973 

December  1972 Dec.  31,1972 

February  1972 June  14,1972 

May  1970 June  30,1972 

February  1970 June  14,1972 

February  1972 Aug.  31,1972 


$106 
275 

68 

100 


IS 


$50  Yes. 

50  Yes. 

SO  Yes. 

SO  Yes. 

0  Yes. 

0  Yes. 

40  Yes. 

100  Yes. 

150  Yes. 

100  Yes. 

650  Yes. 

225  Yes. 

100  Yes. 


1,000 

1,030 

Yes. 

250 

0 

No 

1,008 

1,000 

Yes 

492 

215 

No. 

481 

0 

No. 

400 

375 

Yes. 

1,015 

1,000 

Yes 

760 

810 

Yes. 

0  No. 

10  Yes. 

-0  Yes. 

0  Yes. 

100  Yes. 

200  Yes. 

0  No. 


Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 


10  Yes. 

240  Yes. 

200  No. 

250  Yes. 

100  Yes. 

300  Yes. 


7,405 


1760 

1850  Yes. 

11 

10  Yes. 

9 

10  Yes. 

18 
10 

0  Yes. 
0  Yes. 

870 


0  No. 

I17S  Yes. 

0  No. 

75  No. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
197 
.750 

30  No. 
100  Yes. 
160  Yes. 
250  Yes. 
250  Yes. 
0  Ves. 

71 

75  Yes. 

121 
25 

0  No. 
0  Yes. 

Yes. 
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Contractor 


Tide 


ODD  agency 


Date  of  initiating 
ARPA  order 


Funded  to- 


Funding  (in  thousands)     To  be 

continued 

Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year    after 

1972  1973    fiscal  year 

committed       proposed  1973 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis-    Close  in  seismic  studies  for  tamped  nuclear  explosion    AFOSR 
trat.on.  in  tuft. 

Terra  Tech  Corp Measurement  of  in  situ  stress  in  rock AFWL 

New  Mexico  Institute  ot  Mining  and  Tech-    The  modeling  of  the  propagation  of  fractures  in  rock..  AFWL 
nnlogy. 

Corps  of  Engmeers Identification  of  possible  underground  nuc.ear  test  sites    COE 

intheU.S.S.R. 

Texas  A  &  M  University The  effect  of  variable  strain  rates  on  the  transmission  oi    COE 

seismic  waves. 
US   Army  Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engi-    Investigationsof  the  seismic  properties  of  permafrost...  COE 
neering  Laboratory. 

Terra  Tech  Corp do COE 

Teledyne  Geotech Counter  evasion  methods AFTAC 

Science  Applications,  Inc Conversion  of  3-Dimensional  expkision  code  to  ILLIAC    NRL 

computer  usage 

City  University  of  New  York Theeffectof  pore  pressure  on  the  strength  of  rock ARC- A 

American  Electronics  Labcratory Evaluation  of  an  evasion  technique  by  hiding  in  an    AFCRL 

earthquake 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc An  evaluation  of  potential  evasion  techniques AFRAOC 


March  1971 March  15, 1973 

September  1969 May     1, 1973 

July  1970 Oct     1,1972 

September  1969  ....  June  30. 1972 

September  1967 Oct.  31,1973 

March  1970 June  30,1972 

December  197L.  ...  Dec    31,1972 

October  1964 Oct.  31,1972 

December  1971 Dec.  13,1972 

March  1969 Oct    30,1972 

May  1971 June    9,1972 


5       7 

0  Yes. 

116 
55 

0  No. 
0  No. 

18 

0  No. 

53 

20  No. 

20 

75  Yes. 

60 
100 
66 

0  No. 

100  Yes 

0  No. 

32 

0 

0  No 
100  Yes 

4g 

340  Yes. 

Subtotal,  DOD  agents. 


3,303 


1,750 


EVASION  RESEARCH-CONTRACTED  THROUGH  NON-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


University  of  California,  Lawrence  Livermore  Research  into  evasion  techniques AEC/OMA 

Laboratory. 

Do... Evaluation  of  clandestine  nuclear  test  scenarios. AEC/OMA 

Do Adaptation  of  shoe:  coiie  to  ILLIAC  computer  usage...  AEC  DMA 

U.S.  Geological  Survey Search  for  clandestine  nuclear  test  sites  in  the  U.S.S.R.  USGS 

Do Studies  on  foreign  nuclear  explosions USGS 

National  Academy  of  Sciences NAS  consulting  on  rock  mechanics. NSF...        .        September  1969  Jan      1  1973' 

NASA ILLIAC  computer  operations NASA/AMES...  March  1971 June    1,1972 


April  1970 June  30, 1972 

July  1966 do 

April  1971 June  30,1973 

January  1972 do 


$230 

193 
14Q 
273 
0 
10 
417 


i250  Yes. 

200  Yes. 

C  No. 

0  Yes. 

110  Yes. 

10  No. 

270  Yes. 


Total,  non-DOD  agents. 


1,263 


840 


Organization 


Personnel 
involved 


Agency  fees 
(thousands) 


OTHER  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AFOSR— Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 7  {12 

AFTAC— Air  Force  Technical  Applications  Center 32  22 

AFSC/ESD— Air  Force  Systems  Command/Electronics  Systems 

Division 8  10 

AFWL— Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory 4  2 

AFCRL— Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratory 4  3 

RADC— Air  Force  Rome  Air  Development  Center 4  4 

ARO-A— Army  Research  Office,  Arlington 4  0 

COE— U.S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers 4  0 

ONR— U.S.  Navy  Office  of  Naval  Research 4  0 

NRL— U.S.  Navy  Naval  Research  Laboratory 4  0 

DSSW— Defense  Supply  Service  Washington 7  0 


Organization 


Personnel 
involved 


Agency  fees 
(thousands) 


DCA— Defense  Communications  Agency 

DNA— Defense  Nuclear  Agency 

Total 

NON-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AEC/OMA— Atomic  Energy  Commission— Division  of  Military 

Applications 

NSF— National  Science  Foundation 

USGS— U.S.  Geological  Survey 

NASA— National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration 

Total 


3 
13 


0 
$13 


98 


66 


10 

0 

3 

S 

3 

0 

3 

a 

19 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

This  activity,  as  well  as  approximately 
$20  million  of  other  closely  related  geo- 
physical research,  which  comprise  eight 
other  projects  in  the  ARPA  program,  is 
managed  by  the  Nuclear  Monitoring  Re- 
search OflBce  of  the  Advanced  Research 
P.ojects  Agency.  This  oflQce  consists  of 
live  civilian  professionals,  three  military 
professionals,  and  five  civilian  support 
personnel.  In  addition,  the  support  of 
the  ARPA  Program  Management  Office 
is  required  as  well  as  the  support  of  13 
other  Defense  organizations  and  four 
other  nondefense  organizations  which 
write  the  actual  contracts,  monitor 
technical  progi-ess,  assure  acceptability 
of  the  work  performed  imder  the  con- 
tract, perform  the  necessary  audit 
and  property  accounting,  and  assure 
compliance  T^ith  all  the  applicable 
statutes  and  procurement  regulations. 
This  heavy  volimie  of  day-to-day  work 
involves  about  100  additional  people  in 
the  Defense  Department  alone.  It  is 
simply  too  big  a  task  to  be  thrust  upon 
.\CDA,  an  oranization  with  only  30  in- 
dividuals who  have  the  technical  quali- 


fications to  manage  their  full-time  on- 
going science  and  technology  programs 
without  imposing  the  very  heavy  work- 
load that  goes  with  the  ARPA  programs 
in  seismic  research.  These  people  are 
lacking  in  research  and  development  con- 
tract experience  and  have  virtually  none 
involving  the  large  hardware  procure- 
ments and  operations  needed  for  seismic 
research. 

Furthermore,  these  contracts  in  many 
cases  go  back  to  the  early  1960's.  The  ef- 
fort to  close  out  these  contracts  and 
initiate  new  contracts  under  the  ACDA 
procurement  regulations  would  be  enor- 
mously disruptive  if  not  impossible  of 
accomplishment  in  any  orderly  manner. 
Also  consider  that  this  12-year  program 
has  forged  strong  interagency  relation- 
ships within  Defense,  with  nondefense 
agencies,  with  other  performing  organi- 
zations, and  with  foreign  contractors 
which  entails  international  govern- 
mental relationships. 

These  relationships  would  be  weakened 
if  not  broken.  ARPA  has  made  many 
preparations  in  support  of  the  fiscal  1973 
program  and  is  firming  up  numerous 
procurement  actions  to  be  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  only  2 
months  away.  If  appropriations  are  de- 


layed beyond  July  1,  1972,  it  is  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  ACDA  will  be  able 
to  apply  fiscal  year  1973  funds  based  on 
a  continuing  resolution.  Thus,  the  net 
result  could  be  to  bring  major  segments 
of  the  program  to  a  grinding  halt.  Re- 
search teams  in  being  for  many  years 
will  be  broken  up.  Instead  of  giving 
seismic  research  a  boost,  precisely  the 
opposite  will  result  if  section  302  re- 
mains. The  momentum  of  12  years  of 
research  will  be  destroyed  and  a  pro- 
gram close  to  fruition  will  be  set  back 
rather  than  advanced. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  over  an 
alleged  conflict  of  interest  in  the  Defense 
Department  in  its  conduct  of  seismic 
research  viewed  purely  as  an  arms  con- 
trol measure  and  its  responsibility  for 
weapon  development.  The  two  are  by  no 
means  incompatible.  The  arms  control 
aspect  of  seismic  research  is  completely 
complementary  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's role  in  support  of  the  fourth 
safeguard  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  viz.,  "The  improvement  of  our 
capability,  within  feasible  and  practical 
limits,  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  to  detect  violations,  and  to  main- 
tain our  knowledge  of  Sino-Soviet  nu- 
clear activity,  capabilities,  and  achieve- 
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ments,"  and  also  to  the  Department's 
responsibilities  for  the  collection  of  in- 
telligence related  to  foreign  nuclear  de- 
velopments. The  same  research  supports 
all  three  activities  and  the  three  objec- 
tives are  inseparable  rather  than  in  con- 
flict. At  the  same  time,  the  Department 
has  been  able  to  discharge  its  research 
responsibility  by  means  of  a  completely 
unclassified  program  and  in  a  manner 
totally  consistent  with  the  tradition  of 
free  exchange  of  seismic  data  between 
scientists  of  all  countries. 

Not  only  that,  they  are  totally  com- 
patible because  unless  we  have  the  ability 
to  defend  this  country  and  determine 
whether  those  with  whom  we  have 
reached  agreement  are  being  bound  by 
that  agreement,  we  are  not  providing  for 
the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  all  seismic  data  from  the 
ARPA-supported  facilities  is  available  to 
all  without  limit.  This  will  continue  to  be 
the  ARPA  policy. 
The  committee  report  stresses  that: 
During  this  same  period  there  have  been 
great  advances  In  the  state-of-the-art  in 
seismic  monitoring  techniques. 

What  is  not  pointed  out  is  that,  rather 
than  arising  spontaneously,  these  ad- 
vances are  the  direct  result  of  the  seismic 
research  program  managed  by  the  De- 
fense Department's  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency.  How  then  can  it  be 
argued  that  the  Defense  Department  is 
not  giving  adequate  emphasis  to  these 
efforts?  What  is  the  logic  of  transferring 
a  program  from  the  agency  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  outstanding  progress 
thus  far  to  an  agency  that,  by  virtue  of 
its  lack  of  R.  &  D.  management  experi- 
ence and  support  resources,  will  be  un- 
able to  sustain  that  rate  of  progress?  And 
this  fact  has  been  stated  emphatically  in 
the  letter  from  the  Director  of  ACDA. 

The  impUcation  is  made  that  in  de- 
creasing the  f imding  for  seismic  research 
the  Defense  Department  is  perhaps  at- 
tempting to  strangle  the  program.  This 
is  simply  not  so.  The  large  expenditures 
in  the  past  refer  to  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  and  operate  ex- 
pensive research  facilities  such  as  the 
worldwide  standard  seismograph  net- 
work, $10  million;  the  large  aperture 
seismic  array  in  Montana,  $15  million; 
the  Norwegian  seismic  array,  $10  mil- 
lion; the  very  long  period  experiment, 
$2  million;  the  Alaskan  long-period 
array,  $3  million;  the  Seismic  Array 
Analysis  Center,  $35  million;  the  five 
smaller  VELA  arrays,  $14  million;  the 
long-range  seismic  measurements  pro- 
gram, $15  "million:  the  Seismic  Data 
Laboratory,  $14  million;  the  unmanned 
seismic  observatory  program,  $3  million; 
and  seven  underground  nuclear  tests, 
$36  million.  These  major  capital  ex- 
penditures are  completed;  the  instru- 
ments are  developed  and  emplaced,  the 
computers  are  purchased,  and  what  is 
required  is  to  operate  these  facilities, 
gather  the  data  for  which  they  were 
designed,  study  the  research  results  that 
will  be  obtained,  and  when  we  know  what 
to  do  next,  proceed  to  do  it.  Rather  than 
cast  Eispersions  on  the  Department  that 
has  done  all  this,  I  think  we  should  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  purposeful  and 


thorough  way  they  have  executed  their 
national  responsibility. 

The  impUcation  is  also  made  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  failed  to  ex- 
ploit the  monitoring  opportunities 
opened  up  by  these  seismic  advances. 
This  is  not  true.  Key  facilities  needed  to 
acquire  teleseismic  data  on  earth- 
quakes and  explosions  in  the  crucial  re- 
gion below  a  seismic  magnitude  of  4.5 
are  just  now  coming  into  operation.  For 
example,  the  Norwegian  seismic  array 
only  became  operational  in  September 
1971  and  the  ninth  of  11  planned  very 
long  period  seismic  stations  was  in- 
stalled in  Hawaii  in  March.  We  will  ob- 
tain a  great  deal  of  vital  information 
from  these  new  f aciUties  during  the  next 
several  years. 

The  case  has  been  made  that  we 
should  move  out  immediately  on  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  seismic  monitoring 
facilities.  While  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  to  date  and  while  we  know  the 
kind  of  improvements  that  can  be  made, 
it  would  not  seem  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense  to  jump  the  gun,  as  it  were,  and 
do  this  before  the  completion  of  the  re- 
search program  intended  to  answer 
such  questions,  and  whose  lack  of  vigor 
is  of  such  concern  to  Senator  Case.  The 
finest  seismic  facilities  in  the  world  are 
those  that  have  been  installed  over  the 
years  by  ARPA.  Where  have  they  been 
deUnquent?  Are  they  to  be  maligned  be- 
cause they  have  resisted  overly  enthusi- 
astic attempts  which  could  quite  pos- 
sibly lead  to  squandering  of  the  tax- 
payers' money? 

What  then  is  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture? The  program  will  continue  beyond 
fiscal  year  1973,  despite  earlier  state- 
ments to  the  contrary.  The  May  2  letter 
from  Dr.  Poster  to  Senator  Stennis, 
which  I  inserts  earlier  in  my  statement, 
makes  this  commitment  clearly  a  matter 
of  record. 

It  reflects  the  most  current  planning 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Seismic 
research  on  the  identification  problem 
will  continue  at  the  current  level.  So  will 
the  research  to  examine  ways  in  which 
a  treaty  violator  could  conduct  a  clan- 
destine nuclear  weapon  development 
program.  Ways  of  improving  monitor- 
ing systems  will  be  studied  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  detect  evasion  attempts." 
Rnally,  as  the  performance  of  ARPA's 
most  recently  installed  seismic  instru- 
mentation is  evaluated,  the  design  of  a 
follow-on  seismic  system  will  be  under- 
taken and,  where  appropriate,  field  sur- 
veys of  possible  sites  for  additional  in- 
strumentation will  be  performed.  In 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  and 
the  fact  that  progress  is  limited  by  the 
rate  at  which  suitable  small  magnitude 
earthquakes  and  explosions  can  be  de- 
tected and  analyzed,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  well-thought-out  program 
oriented  to  a  realistic  goal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  a  review 
of  the  facts  that  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  very  important  seismic  research  pro- 
gram from  ARPA  to  ACDA  should  be 
categorically  rejected  by  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  is  unjustified,  it  is  unsound,  it 
would  be  highly  disruptive  of  programs 
and    organizational    relationships    and 


procedures  that  have  been  working 
smoothly  for  the  past  12  years.  Most  im- 
portant, it  is  opposed  both  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  pending  hearing  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  looks  as 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in 
charge  of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  on  that  assumption  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  point 
of  information,  what  is  the  time  imder 
the  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  hour  and  a  half  equally  divided,  45 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Ml-.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Presidmg  Offi- 
cer. 

The  pending  amendment  introduced 
by  Senator  Dominick  proposes  to  strike 
section  302  of  the  State  Department- 
USIA  authorization  bill  (S.  3526). 

As  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  section  302  has  the  effect  of 
authorizing  funds  so  that  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  can 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  fulfill  its 
responsibility  for  seismic  research  as  is 
provided  for  in  law.  This  action  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  its 
origins  in  an  amendment  intrcxluced 
by  me  and  the  following  cosponsors: 
Senators  Hart,  Church,  Pell,  Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy,  Mondale,  Stevenson, 
Magnuson,  Harris,  Percy,  Cranston, 
Nelson,  Moss,  Inouye,  Williaus,  Mc- 
Govern,  Fulbright,  Schweiker,  and 
Gravel. 

Senator  Dominick's  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  retaining  the  present 
jurisdiction  by  the  Defense  Department 
over  this  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment into  the  seismic  means  of  verify- 
ing comphance  with  an  eventual  treaty 
to  end  underground  nuclear  testing. 

I  am  opposed  to  Senator  DomNicK's 
amendment  because  I  believe  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  for  this  research 
program,  so  essential  to  our  national 
commitment  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
underground  nuclear  testing  inevitably 
conflicts  with  its  primary  military  role. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  Defense  Department  should  be 
in  the  position  of  both  controlling  the  de- 
velopment of  the  means  by  which  under- 
ground testing  can  be  ended  and  serv- 
ing as  the  advocate  of  the  military  im- 
portance of  continued  testing. 

For  almost  9  years,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  dead- 
locked in  the  negotiation  of  an  under- 
ground nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  this  deadlock 
has  been  United  States  insistence  upon 
and  Soviet  resistance  to.  on-site  inspec- 
tions as  a  means  of  verifying  compliance 
with  such  a  treaty. 

During  this  same  period  there  have 
been  great  advances  in  the  state  of  the 
art  in  seismic  monitoring  techniques. 
The  potential  of  these  discoveries  Is  that 
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the  United  States  may  be  able  to  rely 
upon  seismic  means  for  verifying  com- 
pliance and  drop  its  insistence  upon  on- 
site  inspections. 

Has  the  Defense  Department  pursued 
and  exploited  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  advances  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate with  our  treaty  obligation  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  underground  nuclear  testing? 

DOD  JURISDICTION — AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

Seismic  research  was  once  a  high- 
priority  program. 

In  1963,  when  a  total  nuclear  test  ban 
was  the  focus  of  widespread  public  at- 
tention, fimds  available  for  seismic  re- 
search totaled  $41.4  million— 1963  turned 
out  to  be  the  high  point.  Since  then,  the 
trend  in  funding  has  been  straight  down. 

By  1966.  $30.2  million;  1968,  $20.4  mil- 
lion; 1972,  $14  million,  or  slightly  more 
than  one-third  the  1963  funding  level. 

For  the  coming  1973  fiscal  year,  the 
Defense  Department's  request  Is  below 
$10  million,  and  rejxirts  are  persistent 
that  plans  are  under  way  to  phase  out 
this  research  program  entirely. 

Has  this  declining  effort  simply  re- 
flected reduced  scientific  promise  of  seis- 
mic systems  to  distinguish  between  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  and  earth- 
quakes in  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  think  not. 

Despite  the  attempts  of  scMne  individ- 
uals in  the  Defense  Department  to  sup- 
press public  knowledge  of  the  potential 
advances  in  U.S.  capability  to  monitor 
without  the  necessity  for  on-site  inspec- 
tions. Defense  oflQcials  admit  that  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  our  existing  ca- 
pabilities remain  imexploited  at  this  late 
date.  Nonetheless,  the  Department  has 
continued  to  request  less  and  less  funds 
for  seismic  research. 

The  ready  availability  of  these  means 
of  improvement,  together  with  the  recog- 
nition that  they  as  yet  remain  unreal- 
ized, was  recently  made  the  subject  of 
specific  mention  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  maintains  over- 
sight over  U.S.  monitoring  capabilities, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  UJS.  seismic 
network : 

It  Is  in  this  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  highly  worthwhUe  advances  are 
stlU  feasible  and  this  work  should  be  con- 
tinued and  enlarged.  Even  at  this  time,  a 
relatively  inexpensive  improvement  of  the 
seismic  detection  system  could  markedly  re- 
duce the  number  of  events  which  are  not 
uruimMguously  identified.  Such  improve- 
ments and  continuing  research  on  seismic 
detection  methods  and  systems  are  particu- 
larly desirable  and  necessary  In  view  of  dis- 
cussion of  a  possible  comprehensive  test  ban, 
especially  in  view  of  the  possibility  that 
deliberate  evasive  techniques  could  be  ap- 
plied in  clandestine  testing,  (emphasis 
added) 

For  the  Defense  Department,  Dr. 
Stephen  Lukasik,  Director  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  said 
on  June  30. 1971 : 

Improved  seismic  Instrumentation  Is 
clearly  needed  to  attain  further  advances  be- 
low magnitude  4.5  and  to  assess  the  limits 
of  teleselsmlc  discrimination.  .  .  .  We  have 
seen  that  to  translate  the  greater  scientific 
understanding  of  the  identification  problem 


into  Improvements  In  the  seismic  verifica- 
tion capablUty  requires  more  sophisticated 
installations  than  currently  exist. 

On  July  23,  1971.  Dr.  Carl  Walske,  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Atomic  Energy,  subsequently  referred  to 
these  improvements  as  being  "highly 
desirable:" 

Many  of  these  improvements  would  un- 
doubtedly require  considerable  time  and  they 
would  represent  a  substantial  capital  invest- 
ment. Much  effort  would  have  to  go  Into 
determining  where  these  additional  facilities 
should  be  located  In  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum performance,  (emphasis  added) 

But  he  also  failed  to  offer  any  concrete 
plan  of  action  which  would  realize  these 
gains.  Instead,  he  dwelled  upon  the  cost 
and  effort  which  would  be  required  and 
then  dropped  the  subject. 

Defense  ofBcials  have  also  referred  to 
relocation  of  existing  seismic  stations  to 
quieter  locations  where  monitoring  capa- 
bilities would  be  improved.  As  recently 
as  October  27.  1971.  this  long-available 
means  of  improvement  was  still  being 
offered  as  a  good  idea. 

Dr.  Lxikasiksaid: 

One  should  note  that  It  is  possible  to  im- 
prove some  stations  by  moving  them  to 
quieter  locations. 

But  again,  this  was  not  followed  by 
any  specific  recommendation. 

Indeed.  I  imderstand  that  several  years 
ago  the  Defense  Department  on  its  own 
decided  that  a  project  which  would  have 
substantially  upgraded  the  performance 
of  our  worldwide  existing  seismic  net- 
work, in  part  through  relocation,  should 
not  be  further  explored.  This  decision 
was  based  upon  the  judgment  that  this 
task  would  be  politically  difficult  and 
might  be  unacceptable  to  the  host  coun- 
tries involved.  But  should  the  Defense 
Department  alone  be  responsible  for 
policy  decisions  of  this  nature? 

Should  the  Defense  Department  bu- 
reaucracy. In  a  matter  bearing  upon  U.S. 
treaty  obligations,  determine  the  degree 
of  effort  to  be  put  forth,  and  even  decide 
what  diplomatic  initiatives  are  possible 
or  not  possible? 

Last  year,  I  attempted  to  track  down  a 
report  that  a  Pentagon-sponsored  con- 
ference of  scientists  had  concluded  that 
we  now  have  the  capability  to  identify 
explosions  as  small  as  1  to  2  kilotons  by 
seismic  means  alone. 

Before  I  was  able  to  confirm  this  re- 
port— and  I  finally  had  to  canvass  the 
scientific  community  myself  to  do  so — ^I 
had  to  deal  with  censored  dociunents,  a 
series  of  contradictory  statements,  and 
generally  a  run-around  from  Defense 
Department  officials. 

Certain  Pentagon  officials  even  classi- 
fied the  previously  unclassified  summary 
of  the  conference  itself.  And  when  I  pro- 
tested this  tactic,  an  unidentified  Penta- 
gon official  told  reporters  that  the  sum- 
mary represented  the  views  of  only  one 
participant  at  the  conference — a  state- 
ment refuted  by  six  of  the  seismologists 
who  attended  the  conference. 

It  appears  to  me  as  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation  establishing 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  that  Defense 
Department  jurisdiction  over  this  arms 
control  progrsun  was  never  intended. 


THK    ORIGINAL    INTENT    OF   THE    CONGRESS 

Under  the  terms  of  section  31  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1961,  the  EHrector  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  in  insuring,  arranging 
for,  and  coordinating  research  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields: 

(a)  the  detection.  Identification,  Inspec- 
tion, monitoring  .  .  .  and  elimination  of  . , , 
armaments  .  .  .  Including  thermonuclear 
(and)  nuclear  .  .  .  weapons. 

(b)  the  techniques  and  systems  of  detect- 
ing, Identifying.  Inspecting,  and  monitoring 
of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear  and  other 
weapons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  so  clear  that 
anyone  who  nms  can  read. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  1961.  former  Deputy 
Secretary  Gilpatric  forcefully  stated  the 
need  for  and  fimction  of  this  agency: 

I  think  that  the  basic  thought  behind  this 
legislation  Is  to  give  this  Agency  a  status,  a 
position  where  It  can  build  up  a  staff  and  can 
do  a  Job  that  I  don't  believe  can  be  done  In 
Defense. 

He  was  speaking  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment— 

With  our  primary  emphasis  on  security,  or 
State,  which  Isn't  equipped  to  do  research 
work  and  many  facets  of  this  disarmament 
and  controls  business  that  require  talents 
that  are  not  in  the  State  Department. 

Later,  in  stating  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's support  for  the  assumption  of  re- 
search responsibility  by  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  Secretary  Gilpatric  underlined 
the  primary  role  expected  of  it: 

The  Depfutment  of  Defense  expects  the 
new  Agency  to  make  its  principal,  biggest 
contribution  in  the  ares  of  policy  formula- 
tion. Such  policy  formulation  will  be  assisted 
by  the  provision  In  the  proposed  legislation 
enabling  the  new  Agency  to  conduct  and  co- 
ordinate research  In  the  disarmament  ares. 
Research  In  the  disarmament  field  requires 
the  greatest  possible  efforts  and  the  use  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  country — foreign  policy  ex- 
perts, scientists,  and  military  strategists. 

The  legislative  history  is  also  immis- 
takably  clear  that  ttie  Arms  Control 
Agency  was  meant  to  be  fully  in  charge 
of  developing  the  means  for  vertifying 
compliance  with  such  agreements  as  an 
undergroimd  test  ban.  In  the  following 
colloquy,.  Senator  Huhfhrxy  specifically 
questioned  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy,  the  Pres- 
ident's representative,  on  this  point: 

Senator  Huicfhrkt.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
disarmament  agency,  as  It  Is  suggested  in  the 
bUl,  particularly  with  responsibilities  that 
the  agency  would  have  in  Its  functions  under 
title  III,  could  accelerate  research,  explora- 
tion, and  development  In  this  field  of  detec- 
tion? 

Mr.  McClot.  Oh  yes. 

Senat<»r  Humphrkt.  And  control? 

Mr.  McClot.  Yes. 

Senator  Hdmphret.  Now,  this  agency  could 
have  the  responsibUlty,  and  could  be  able  to 
center  attention  up>on  these  fundamental 
areas  of  research;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McClot.  That  is  right. 

And,  of  course,  that  was  right.  Every- 
one Intended  that  this  should  be  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  its  function,  and  not 
someone  else's.  The  Defense  Department 
said  so,  Mr.  McCloy  said  so,  and  the 
record  is  replete  with  the  definition  of 
everyone's  Intention  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  McCloy  later  referred  to  the  post- 
World  War  n  experience  with  disarma- 
ment negotiations  which  made  Arms 
Control  Agency  responsibility  for  this 
research  of  such  pressing  importance.  As 
a  general  proposition,  it  remains  as  valid 
today  as  justification  for  the  amendment 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  hand  out 
to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  this  research 
to  the  Arms  Control  Agency. 

What  he  said  was  this : 

The  experience  In  the  disarmament  nego- 
tiations which  have  been  conducted  since 
the  termination  of  World  War  II  shows  the 
Importance  of  research  In  the  field  of  dis- 
armament. The  problems  of  disarmament  are 
highly  complex,  for  they  encompass  not  only 
technical  questions  concerning  the  reliability 
of  inspection  and  control  systems  and  tech- 
niques for  their  Implementation,  but  also 
basic  poUtlcal  questions  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  under 
various  levels  of  disarmament.  .  .  .  For  this 
reason  research  and  study  of  the  type  au- 
thorized by  S.  2180  must  be  a  primary  func- 
tion of  an  agency  dealing  with  disarmament, 
not  simply  for  the  short  term  with  respect 
to  current  negotiations,  but  especially  for 
the  long  term. 

I  emphasize  that  again.  Yet  I  think  no 
one  could  question  the  tremendous  job 
that  the  agency  has  done  in  the  nego- 
tiations conducted  in  Austria  and  in 
Helsinki,  and  no  one  could  be  in  any  way 
niggardly  in  his  praise  of  the  achieve- 
ment which  has  resulted.  But  at  the 
same  time,  negotiations  of  agreements 
do  not  constitute  the  sole  function  of 
the  Arms  Control  Agency.  It  was  not 
intended  just  to  be  a  negotiating  arm  of 
the  President.  It  was  intended   to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  re- 
search, for  developing  ideas,  for  pre- 
senting new  thoughts  and  new  ways  of 
accomplishing  things,  and  not  just  to 
act  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
as  an  executive  agent.  That  Is  the  reason 
it  was  given  responsibility  for  research, 
responsibiUty  for  determining  how  much 
money  should  be  requested  for  research 
purposes,  and  not  just  to  act  as  an 
agent  of  the  President  in  particular  ne- 
gotiations, as  was  very  clearly  brought 
out  here  by  Mr.  McCloy,  not  simply  for 
the  short  term  with  respect  to  current 
negotiations,  but  especially  for  the  long 
term,  and  that  is  why  we  want  respon- 
sibility for  this  research,  which  is  long 
term  research,  directly  under  the  Arms 
Control  Agency. 

Of  course,  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
can  use  the  Defense  Department  and 
any  other  branch  of  government,  and 
outside  agencies  as  well.  It  is  specifically 
authorized  to  do  that  imder  the  law.  But 
it  should  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility. It  should  be  answerable  directly 
to  Congress  and  to  the  President  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  research,  the 
termination  of  these  efforts,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  such  efforts  should  not  be  placed 
in  an  agency  which  has  a  divided  re- 
sponsibUlty. It  cannot  do  it.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  agency  or  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  ask  it  to  do  it,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  program  to  have  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  at 
least  in  part  has  every  reason  not  to  want 
to  come  to  a  nuclear  test  ban,  but  to  con- 
tinue on  its  course.  This  I  do  not  say  is 


wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  That  is  its  primary  obligation. 
Even  if  there  is  a  sUghtest  glimmer  that 
continued  nuclear  testing  might  help,  it 
is  up  to  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
the  argument  that  it  should  continue. 
We  cannot  ask  the  agency  charged  with 
that  responsibility  to  do  any  kind  of  a 
job  in  trying  to  work  itself  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  makes  no  sense  to  do  that. 

A  DEPARTXmE  FROM  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

No  doubt  it  will  be  contended  that  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  has,  in  fact,  exer- 
cised a  measure  of  supervision  over  the 
Defense  Department's  handling  of  the 
seismic  research  program. 

Even  should  this  be  claimed,  the  fact 
is  that  responsibility  has  been  delegated 
to  the  Defense  Department  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  defeat  one  of  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Agency  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

My  investigation  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  Arms  Control  Agency  has  not 
participated  in  even  the  most  basic  deci- 
sions regarding  funding  or  program  con- 
tent. Typically,  I  am  told,  the  Agency 
does  not  even  learn  how  much  money  will 
be  spent  on  seismic  research  until  after 
the  decision  has  been  made  and  the 
budget  information  released  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  blunt  judgment  of  one  scientist 
who  is  intimately  aware  of  the  history 
of  this  progrtun  was  expressed  to  me  as 
follows: 

Although  there  has  always  been  the  fiction 
that  the  seismic  research  program  was  being 
conducted  by  the  Defense  Department  in  a 
manner  responsive  to  the  Arms  Control 
Agency's  wishes,  the  fact  of  the  matter  has 
been  that  the  Agency  has  exercised  no  infiu- 
ence  on  program  formulation  or  on  specific 
content. 

There  never  have  been  any  discussions  be- 
tween the  Arms  Control  Agency  and  ARPA 
(the  Defense  Department  organization  in 
charge  of  seismic  research)  as  to  major  re- 
search results  required  or  as  to  fund  allo- 
cations, either  to  major  program  elements 
or  to  specific  contractors. 

Program  outlines  as  regards  research  plan- 
ned or  contractors  were  not  submitted  to  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  either  for  review  or  as 
information. 

In  fact,  the  climate  has  developed  whereby 
ARPA  considers  the  seismic  research  pro- 
gram as  theirs  to  conform  and  direct  as  they 
choose,  with  the  Arms  Control  Agency  con- 
sisting a  minor  irritant  to  be  Ignored. 

In  exercising  real  control  over  this  pro- 
gram, the  Agency  itself  would  have  to  set 
the  goals  to  be  achieved  and  recommend 
the  f imding  required  to  achieve  them. 

Had  this  been  the  case,  seismic  re- 
search would  have  had  an  obvioxis  vis- 
ibility which  would  have  made  Its  neglect 
less  likely.  And  It  would  have  been 
treated  as  what  It  is — an  arms  control 
measure — not  as  just  another  research 
program  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  visualized  by  John  J.  McCloy,  when 
he  testified  In  favor  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961,  respon- 
sibility for  this  program  would  have  been 
very  specifically  assigned: 

with  such  an  organization  as  this  .  .  .  you 
would  then  know  who  was  responsible  (for 
this  research).  Tou  would  have  an  agency 
with  a  director  that  you  would  know  was 
charged  with  responsibUlty,  and  you  would 
know  where  the  fault  lay. 


NOBODT'S  BUSINESS 

Neither  the  Defense  Department  or  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  Is  solely  to  blame 
for  what  has  developed.  For  it  is  clear 
that  this  state  of  affairs  would  not  have 
obtained  had  the  Congress  sustained  a 
high  degree  of  interest  over  the  years  in 
doing  everything  possible  to  bring  about 
a  test  ban. 

This  must  be  said  because  simply  trans- 
ferring responsibility  for  seismic  re- 
search to  the  Arms  Control  Agency  will 
not  bring  about  the  kind  of  major  initia- 
tive which  will  be  necessary  If  the  pros- 
pects for  an  underground  test  ban  are 
to  be  realized. 

The  U.S.  negotiating  position  on  the 
test  ban  has  remained  static  since  1963. 
This  has  been  so,  as  I  have  outlined,  even 
though  there  have  been  enormous  im- 
provements in  the  past  nine  years  in  our 
ability  to  monitor  compUance  with  such 
a  treaty  by  seismic  means. 

In  1963,  U.  S.  Insistence  upon  on-site 
inspections  was  probably  justifiable  In 
view  of  our  then-relatively  primitive 
ability  to  verify  compliance  solely  by 
seismic  monitoring  stations  on  oiu*  own 
soil  or  on  that  of  countries  bordering  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  was  stated  before  this  committee 
last  year  by  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long,  for- 
merly Assistant  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency: 

It  was  generally  agreed  {In  1963)  that  one 
could  not.  In  any  real  sense,  "identify"  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  by  national 
means  alone. 


Earthquakes  could  not  be  distinguish- 
ed from  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  seismic  means,  and,  in  Dr.  Long's 
words,  the  only  way  "to  get  at  possible 
explosions — ^was  by — a  process  of  elimi- 
nation." 

Now  the  seismic  state  of  the  art  has 
advsmced  so  far  that  the  controversy  Is 
no  longer  about  whether  we  can  tedl  the 
difference  between  earthquakes  and 
underground  explosions.  Now  the  debate 
is  over  how  small  an  underground  ex- 
plosion can  be  identified.  Now  even  De- 
fense Department  officials  admit  that  in 
principle  we  will  be  able  to  identify  tests 
as  small  as  one  or  two  kilotons — ^by  way 
of  comparison,  the  yield  of  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb  was  14  kilotons. 

Contrast  these  enormous  strides  with 
the  lack  of  any  alteration  whatever  in 
the  U.S.  position  on  on-site  inspections: 

(Acting  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  FhlUp  J.  Farley,  on  July  22,  1971 ) : 
".  .  .  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  review 
formally  the  precise  ntimber  and  have  not 
either  introduced  or  determined  privately  a 
new  number  since  we  last  spoke  of  seven,  I 
think  it  was  In  1963." 

But  the  roots  of  this  stand-pat  atti- 
tude extend  beyond  the  Arms  Control 
Agency.  This  was  borne  out  by  Mr.  Far- 
ley's further  remarks  refiecting  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  any  Interest  in  even 
exploring  the  possibility  of  breaking  the 
Impasse  In  our  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union: 

...  ice  have  not  been  required  to  formally 
review  our  position  as  to  the  precise  number 
of  inspections  we  would  require  (emphasis 
added). 
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GETTING    BACK    ON   THE   TRACK 


There  is  presently  disagreement 
among  arms  control  experts  as  to 
whether  any  further  improvement  in  our 
seismic  monitoring  capabilities  is  even 
necessary.  Some  contend  that  the  United 
States  can  now  begin  serious  negotia- 
tions of  a  test  ban  without  requiring  on- 
site  inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
verify  compliance. 

Others,  especially  within  the  Defense 
Department,  argue  that  our  seismic  sys- 
tems will  never  be  suflBciently  reliable 
and  sensitive  to  deter  covert  under- 
ground testing. 

The  advocates  of  "negotiation  now" 
are  concerned  that  primary  emphasis 
upon  the  technicsd  issue — our  seismic 
monitoring  capabilities — can  lead  to  in- 
terminable bickering  among  contending 
scientists  and  the  construction  of  un- 
necessarily sophisticated  and  evermore- 
refined  monitoring  systems.  They  con- 
tend that,  in  the  final  analysis,  entering 
into  an  imderground  test  ban  treaty  is 
necessarily  a  political  decision. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  con- 
troversy, it  presents  no  argument  against 
the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  seis- 
mic research  to  the  Arms  Control 
Agency. 

All  avenues  must  be  explored  in  order 
that  the  prospects  for  an  underground 
nuclear  test  ban  can  be  realized.  Reviv- 
ing our  seismic  research  effort  Is  siu"ely 
one  step  to  that  end.  It  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes a  revision  of  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  to  pur- 
sue this  matter.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
the  committee  that: 

Since  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  rate  of  nuclear  testing  has  actually 
increased. 

The  normuclear  powers  have  become 
Increasingly  restive  at  the  prolonged  de- 
lay in  ending  nuclear  testing.  The  Nu- 
clear Non-Prollferation  Treaty  Itself  is 
further  endangered  with  the  passage  of 
every  day — and  we  have  been  specifically 
warned  by  nations  who  have  not  yet 
ratified  it  that  time  Is  nmnlng  out. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  their  Inexorable  compe- 
tition to  refine  their  warheads  through 
this  testing,  with  always  the  potential 
for  a  technical  breakthrough  by  either 
side  which  would  WTCck  our  hopes  for 
arms  limitation. 

As  one  step  in  the  effort  to  resolve  the 
impasse  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  support  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  to  reject 
the  Dominlck  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  absolutely 
clear  that  not  only  In  principle  Is  It 
wrong  to  give  to  the  Defense  Department 
this  responsibility,  but  that  It  was  in- 
tended from  the  beginning,  from  the  Ini- 
tial creation  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency, 
that  it  should  have  the  responsibility,  and 
It  is  up  to  us,  it  seems  to  me,  to  Insist 
that  it  exercise  that  responsibility  as  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case).  What  it  comes  down 
to  is  that  he  says  he  wants  to  do  more 
in  seismic  research.  That  Is  fine.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  would  object  to  that.  That 
Is  one  of  the  things  we  have  been  trying 
to  do. 

The  other  point  he  seems  to  be  making 
is  that  because  DOD  is  doing  this,  this  is 
not  nmnlng  in  accordance  with  his  con- 
cept of  the  responsibility  of  the  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Yet,  the  head  of  the 
Agency,  Mr.  Smith,  In  his  letter  to  the 
Senator,  wrote  as  follows: 

.  .  .  the  program  was  proceeding  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  there  has  been  ample  op- 
portunity to  suggest  changes  in  ARPA  pro- 
grams. We  have  recently  strengthened  our 
staff  In  this  field,  and  we  plan  to  work  closely 
with  ARPA  in  the  development  of  their  on- 
going seismic  research  program. 

That  is  by  the  head  of  the  Agency. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  one  scientist 
is  that  the  Senator  quoted,  but  all  I  can 
say  is  that  with  that  testimony  before  the 
committee,  I  have  grave  diflBculty  in  see- 
ing the  real  strength  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  issues 
which  arise  from  the  provision  of  the 
authorization  bUl,  S.  3526,  which  would 
remove  the  VELA  seismic  research  proj- 
ect from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
transfer  it  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  motives  behind 
this  move  appear  to  stem  in  part  from  the 
feeling  that  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense continues  to  be  responsible  for  what 
some  believe  is  essentially  an  arms  con- 
trol measure,  this  responsibility  conflicts 
with  the  primary  military  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Let  us  examine  the  specifics  of  this 
issue.  First,  Project  VELA  Is  not  "essen- 
tially an  arms  control  measiu-e."  Project 
VELA  is  the  national  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  to  Improve  the  U.S. 
capability  to  detect  and  identify  nuclear 
explosives  in  all  environments,  not  just 
underground.  It  was  assigned  to  the  De. 
partment  of  Defense  In  1959  following 
discussions  between  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  President's 
Science  Adviser,  and  representatives  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  State 
Department,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

It  was  Intended  that  all  Government 
organizations  be  able  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  verifying  a  compreherislve 
test  ban  treaty  from  a  common  technical 
basis.  The  Joint  Committee,  the  National 
Secuiity  Council,  the  State  Department, 
the  AEC  Commissioners,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  the  Armed  Services,  as  well 
as  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  all  have  valid 
needs  for  objective  answers  to  scientific 
and  technical  questions.  Project  VELA  is 


not  intended  to  provide  justification 
either  for  or  against  nuclear  test  ban 
treaties.  VELA  does  provide  technical 
answers  to  technical  questions  posed  by 
those  who  are  concerned  with  such 
treaties. 

The  United  States  did  negotiate,  sign, 
and  ratify  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
after  research  sponsored  by  Project 
VELA  was  able  to  show  that  a  treaty  pro- 
hibiting nuclear  explosions  in  space,  the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  oceans  could  be 
verified.  Indeed  sensors  and  techniques 
developed  by  Project  VELA  are  today 
providing  the  means  by  which  compli- 
ance with  the  treaty  Is  verified.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has,  of  course,  con- 
tinued a  strong  research  effort  to  deter- 
mine how  a  ban  on  underground  testing 
could  be  verified. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  an- 
swering the  highly  technical  questions 
concerning  verification  of  nuclear  test 
ban  treaties  requires  a  strong  and  experi- 
enced research  and  development  organi- 
zation. I  do  not  question  the  capability 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  if  It  should  assume  responsibility 
for  Project  VELA;  I  do  question  the 
utility  of  placing  a  large  research  and 
development  program  in  an  agency  that 
has  not  conducted  large  R.  &  D.  programs 
and  without  the  inhouse  assistance  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  provided 
its  organizations.  The  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
also  shares  my  feelings  and  he  has  stated 
In  writing  that  VELA  should  remain  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  an  important 
characteristic  of  seismic  research.  By  its 
very  nature,  a  comprehensive  program 
must  be  worldwide  in  scope  and  requires 
the  installation  of  seismic  stations  on  for- 
eign soil.  Negotiations  to  accomplish  such 
deployments  are  often  delicate  and  pro- 
tracted. They  are  frequently  conducted 
at  a  much  higher  level  in  foreign  govern- 
ments than  in  the  United  States  and  dis- 
enchantment with  even  routine  adminis- 
trative matters  can  have  serious  political 
implications.  Recent  experience  indicates 
that  the  presence  of  U.S.  installations  in 
foreign  countries  increasingly  arouses 
their  national  sensitivities  and  consti- 
tutes a  factor  in  foreign  relations  which 
simply  cannot  be  ignored.  The  task  of 
monitoring  seismic  research  has  been  ad- 
mirably discharged  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment through  such  agencies  as  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  the  Air  Force  Electronic  Systems  Di- 
vision. Such  experience  and  expertise 
simply  cannot  be  replaced.  These  organi- 
zations are  imique  in  this  respect.  The 
excellent  relations  which  we  now  enjoy 
in  countries  where  we  support  seismic 
research  should  not  be  jeopardized  by 
transferring  the  program  and  possibly 
removing  these  seasoned  people  from  its 
management.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  amendment,  introduced  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  re- 
versing the  reassignment  of  Project 
VELA  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  keeping  it  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  an  extremely 
able  statement. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
mittee, I  voted  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and,  therefore,  I  should  like 
to  give  my  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  for 
supporting  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  Senator  Dominick. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Case,  has  presented  a  very  logical  case 
showing  the  historical  background  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  functions  that  were  assigned  to 
it.  I  know  that  he  feels,  also,  that  it  is  in- 
compatible for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  Is  concerned  with  the  refine- 
ment and  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  be  assigned  the  role  of  developing 
methods  for  arms  control  purposes  to 
monitor  imderground  tests. 

However,  even  though  from  the  prag- 
matic viewpoint  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  the  logical  one 
to  which  this  task  and  function  should 
be  assigned,  we  still  have  to  d«)end  on 
scientific  analysis  and  upon  objective 
findings  no  matter  which  agency  has 
control.  If  they  are  honest — and  I  believe 
that  scientists  must  be  factual  and  objec- 
tive in  their  judgments — I  do  not  think 
that  the  findings  on  seismic  capability 
will  be  different,  no  matter  to  what 
agency  the  project  is  assigned. 

Also,  from  listeiUng  to  witnesses,  I 
think  there  Is  still  a  question,  at  this 
point,  although  seismic  detection  capa- 
bilities are  much  Improved,  as  to  whether 
one  can  distinguish  absolutely  between 
a  nuclear  explosion  underground  and  a 
natural  phenomenon  at  levels  below  4.0. 
The  Department  of  Defense  does  have 
the  duty  of  defense  of  the  country. 

I  was  Infiuenced,  too,  by  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Farley,  representing  Am- 
bassador Smith,  who  said  diuing  the 
hearings  the  Arms  Control  tind  Disarma- 
ment Agency  did  not  want  the  function, 
that  they  relied  on  and  believed  In  the 
work  that  was  being  done  In  this  field  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  that 
ACDA  could  influence  It  by  recommen- 
dations. 

I  realize  that  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  correctly  enforced,  would  halt  In 
great  measure  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  But,  from  all  the  evidence, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  reached 
the  point  that  we  can  make  these  judg- 
ments. 

The  ACDA.  after  3  years  of  negotia- 
tions imder  Ambassador  Smith,  has 
brought  about  one  of  the  most  unusual 
and  significant  agreements  In  the  his- 
tory of  nuclear  weapons — perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  They  have  not  yet 
finished  their  work.  If  the  treaty  should 
'  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  I  believe 
It  will  be  approved,  the  second  phase  will 
begin,  with  respect  to  the  Interim  agree- 
ment on  defensive  weapons,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  limit  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons and,  we  hope,  upon  a  reduction  In 
nuclear  arms. 

The  ACDA  has  testified  It  does  not 
want  to  be  saddled  with  this  program  of 
seismic  testing  and  research  at  this  time. 


I  do  not  believe  the  conunlttee  gave  to 
Senator  Case's  amendment  the  fullest 
consideration,  other  than  the  fine  work 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  put  Into  it.  This  transfer  should 
be  made  at  some  point,  but  when  ACDA, 
with  the  fine  work  it  is  doing,  says  It  does 
not  want  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
and  is  satisfied  with  the  program,  I  feel, 
as  a  practical  matter,  that  we  should  not 
change  this  assignment  at  this  time.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  in  commit- 
tee and  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment 
of   the   Senator    from   Colorado    (Mr. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  has  his 
usual  broad  gaged  viewpoint  on  matters 
of  this  kind. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  seismic 
research  is  something  which  is  Important 
scientifically,  as  the  Senator  said,  to  all 
phases  of  humanity,  whether  it  deals  with 
tidal  waves  or  nuclear  explosions.  What- 
ever we  can  do  to  support  it,  I  think  we 
should  do.  I  do  not  see,  however,  why  we 
should  shift  It  over  to  the  Disarmament 
Agency  which  is  already  saddled  with 
many  other  responsibilities,  and  which 
it  does  not  want. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  The  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  already  offered  com- 
pelling reasons  why  It  should  be  sup- 
ported; but,  because  of  Its  importance,  I 
should  like  to  amplify  on  a  couple  of 
points. 

The  opponoits  of  the  amendment  state 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  tasks  of 
the  Defense  Department  in  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  we  can  develop  a  system 
of  monitoring  nuclear  tests.  They  state 
there  Is  a  waning  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  because  of  a 
lessening  in  appropriations  for  it,  and 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  phasing  out 
of  the  program. 

First,  I  think  that  this  is  inaccurate. 
The  President  has  assigned  the  project  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  was  as- 
signed to  them,  not  for  political  purposes 
or  to  promote  or  to  frustrate  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  but  to  see  whether  we 
could  not  establish  a  scientific,  technical 
basis  on  which  to  monitor  nuclear  tests. 
That  Is  a  question  that  definitely  Involves 
the  national  security  of  this  coimtry. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  important,  proper, 
and  necessary  that  it  be  assigned  to  the 
Defense  Department. 

Second,  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
funding  levels  for  the  VELA  seismic  re- 
search program  have  declined  each  year 
since  1963  and  that  this  once  high  pri- 
ority program  has  become  less  Important 
to  the  Defense  Department  as  reflected 
by  this  decrease  in  funding.  Some  have 
even  made  the  accusation  that  plans  are 
imder  way  to  phase  out  this  research 
program  entirely. 


In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  VELA  seis- 
mic research  program  is  still  a  high  pri- 
ority program  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  there  is  no  intention  of  phasing  it 
out  as  suggested  by  critics  of  the  ARPA 
program.  It  is  true  that  annual  funding 
levels  have  decreased  since  1963  but  the 
explanation  for  the  decrease  lies  in  the 
changing  nature  of  the  technical  pro- 
gram, not  in  any  decrease  of  Interest  in 
the  program  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Past  funding  levels  Included 
heavy  capital  expenditures  for  the  de- 
velopment and  installation  of  data  ac- 
quisition and  processing  equipment,  such 
as  the  large  seismic  arrays  and  data 
analysis  centers  that  are  required  to 
conduct  the  seismic  research  program. 
The  costs  of  operating  these  research 
tools  are  obviously  much  less  than  the 
original  costs  Involved  In  their  acquisi- 
tion. 

Another  factor  in  the  changing  cost 
picture  Is  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  VELA  program  considerable  ex- 
penditures were  made  for  nuclear  tests, 
conducted  specifically  for  the  VELA 
program,  which  were  needed  to  provide 
data  for  seismic  research.  In  recent  years 
It  has  been  possible  for  the  VELA  pro- 
gram to  participate  in  nuclear  tests  con- 
ducted for  other  purposes  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Lower  funding  levels  in  re- 
cent budgets  for  the  seismic  research 
program,  therefore,  do  not  at  all  mean 
that  the  seismic  research  is  now  consid- 
ered any  less  important  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  progress 
beuag  as  a  result  of  the  VELA  seismic  re- 
search program,  it  Is  clear  from  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  In  October  of  1971  that 
the  VELA  program  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  advanchig  the  science  of  seis- 
mology and  that  substantial  improve- 
ments have  been  made  In  understanding 
the  problems  of  seismic  detection,  loca- 
tion, and  identification.  Some  technical 
problems  remain,  though,  and  it  would 
seem  orUy  reasonable  to  continue  to  re- 
search and  solve  these  problems  with  the 
same  team  that  has  been  responsible  for 
the  excellent  progress  made  to  date. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarmsonent 
Agency  has  been  kept  Informed  of  the 
results  of  the  VELA  research  program 
and,  according  to  the  statements  of  its 
Director  Mr.  Gerard  Smith,  the  ACDA 
actually  favors  continued  operation  of 
the  program  under  the  Department  of 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  President,  I 
see  no  reason  to  consider  the  transfer 
of  the  VELA  progrsun  to  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  authorization  bill  which 
would  prevent  the  transfer  of  this  most 
successful  project. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  for  what  I  think 
is  a  very  able  and  cogent  analyses  of  the 
problem  we  are  faced  with  here. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator 
kindly  make  it  6  minutes? 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senator  Case  in  urging  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Dominick  be 
defeated. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  delete 
section  302  from  the  bill  before  us.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Case  in  cosiKm- 
soring  the  provision  now  in  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  seismic  re- 
search related  to  imdergroimd  nuclear 
testing  from  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  control  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

To  state  the  matter  succinctly,  there 
is  a  conflict  of  interest  when  the  Defense 
Department  is  both  the  leading  advocate 
of  the  military  significance  of  continued 
imderground  testing  and  the  erstwhile 
director  of  research  into  the  means  by 
which  that  testing  can  be  halted. 

For  9  yesu-s  we  have  witnessed  an  ac- 
tual increase  in  the  rate  of  nuclear  test- 
ing as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pursued  vigorous  underground 
testing  programs. 

Yet  for  the  same  time  period  we  have 
been  committed  to  negotiate  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  But  we  have 
continued  to  oppose  such  a  treaty  until 
the  U.S.S.R.  accepts  on-site  inspection.  In 
9  years,  we  have  refused  to  take  notice  of 
the  advances  in  seismic  and  satellite 
technology  and  our  negotiating  position 
has  not  moved  1  inch. 

The  major  public  reason  for  the  re- 
fusal of  successive  administrations  to  al- 
ter the  demand  for  on-site  inspections 
has  been  the  debate  over  how  well  we 
could  detect  Soviet  underground  testing 
by  national  means  alone. 

In  that  regard,  we  have  been  depend- 
ent on  the  Pentagon  for  development  of 
our  seismic  detection  capabiUties. 

Yet.  the  commitment  of  the  Pentagon 
to  achieving  breakthroughs  in  sesmic  de- 
tection is  shown  in  the  declining  re- 
sources it  has  committed  to  that  effort. 

In  1963,  seismic  research  received  $41.4 
milUon.  Last  year,  barely  $14  million  was 
available  and  this  year,  DOD  is  request- 
ing less  than  $10  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  explaining  that  the  reduction  is  an 
indication  in  the  early  part  of  the  1960's, 
the  costs  were  high,  because  they  in- 
volved initial  capital  investment.  Yet  we 
have  seen  little  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  implement  the  recent 
recommendations  of  participants  in  the 
Woods  Hole  seminar,  concrete  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  most  persuasive  in 
trying  to  immediately  increase  our  seis- 
mic capabilities. 

What  Is  even  worse  than  the  evidence 
of  declining  interest  and  concern  over 
the  development  of  means  to  detect  un- 
derground nuclear  tests,  is  the  flagrant 
effort  of  some  persons  in  DOD  to  prevent 
the  Congress  from  discovering  what  our 
capabihtles  actually  are. 

After  DOD  scientists  met  at  Woods 
Hole  to  discuss  the  stage  of  seismic  re- 
search, they  issued  a  summary  conclu- 


sion that  we  had  reached  the  level  where 
the  potential  existed  for  detection  and 
identification  of  explosions  down  to  1  or 
2  kilotons  by  seismic  means  alone.  But 
when  Senator  Case  sought  to  acquire 
that  summary.  It  was  first  denied,  then 
classified,  then  described  as  the  views  of 
only  one  participant. 

Finally,  after  Senator  Case  personally 
received  confirmation  from  a  half  dozen 
of  the  seminar  participants  as  to  the 
summary's  accuracy,  it  was  reluctantly 
made  available. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  cannot  legislate 
or  make  recommendations  intelligently  if 
information  concerning  this  vital  field  is 
denied  to  us. 

By  transferring  the  seismic  research 
program  to  ACDA,  we  are  returning  that 
program  to  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
where  it  originally  was  the  congressional 
intent  to  place  it. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  is  directed, 
in  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  of   1961,  title  22,  U.S.C.  2551,  to: 

Provide  the  essential  scientific,  economic, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological Information  upon  which  realistic 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  must 
be  based.  It  must  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
following  primary  functions: 

(a)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation; 

(b)  the  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  in  interna- 
tional negotiations  In  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  field; 

(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  and 

(d)  The  preparation  for,  operation  of,  or 
as  appropriate,  direction  of  TTnlted  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities. 

Thus,  as  the  language  of  the  act  makes 
clear,  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  arms  control  legislation  was  that 
the  conduct  and  coordination  of  research 
in  the  disarmament  field  would  be  im- 
der  the  control  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  rather  than  the  Pentagon. 

In  the  testimony  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's special  representative  on  arms 
control,  John  J.  McCloy,  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  argument 
was  concise  and  compelling. 

Mr.  McCloy  wrote: 

The  problems  of  disarmament  are  highly 
complex,  for  they  encompass  not  only  tech- 
nical questions  concerning  the  reliability  of 
Inspection  and  control  systems  and  tech- 
niques for  their  implementation,  but  also 
basic  political  questions  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  under 
various  levels  of  disarmament.  .  .  .  For  this 
reason,  research  and  study  of  the  type  au- 
thorized by  S.  2180  must  be  a  primary  func- 
tion of  an  agency  dealing  with  disarmament, 
not  simply  for  the  short  term  with  respect 
to  current  negotiations,  but  especially  for 
the  long  term. 

It  was  this  testimony  that  reflected 
the  majority  consensus  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  new  t«ency  should  have 
direction  over  research  and  development 
to  permit  it  to  be  "prepared  to  submit 
practical  and  serious  proposals  in  this 
field — of  arms  control." 

Thus,  the  original  charter  creating  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  and  the  legislative 
history  surrounding  the  establishment  of 
the  agency  clearly  calls  for  it  to  direct 


research  such  as  the  seismic  testing  pro- 
gram which  is  vital  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  another  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
moment  in  history  when  even  Pentagon 
experts  are  conceding  the  tremendous 
gains  we  have  made  in  our  potential  for 
identifying  undergroimd  tests,  it  is  un- 
forgivable to  downgrade  the  seismic  re- 
search program.  The  most  vigorous 
research  and  development  should  be  im- 
derway  now  to  push  the  state  of  the  art 
even  further. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  urging 
a  moratorium  on  imdergroimd  nuclear 
testing  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  prompt  new  nego- 
tiations for  the  conclusion  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  It  is  clear  from 
the  hearings  that  have  been  held  that  an 
ultimate  decision  will  depend  on  our  po- 
litical Judgment  as  to  what  Is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  That  decision  I  believe 
will  depend  on  our  overall  assessment  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  as  opposed  to 
the  potential  risks  involved.  It  will  be  a 
political  decision  and  not  a  technical  de- 
cision. And  it  wUl  be  a  judgment  reached 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  information  we 
have  available. 

And  it  is  in  that  context  that  it  is  vital 
to  transfer  this  research  program  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  in- 
sure that  the  seismic  research  program  is 
actively  pursued  and  that  the  Congress 
always  has  full  and  adequate  access  to 
the  information  on  the  results  of  that 
research. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  covered  the  basic  argmnents  and 
facts  and  the  history  of  this  matter  very 
well.  The  Senator  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  having  done  such  a  fine  job  in  pre- 
senting the  basic  facts  regarding  this 
problem. 

To  have  the  Defense  Department  con- 
duct this  kind  of  research  creates  a  fun- 
damental conflict  of  interest.  It  is  not  in 
their  interest,  in  my  view,  to  really  pur- 
sue this  matter  with  great  vigor. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
pointed  out  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease on  our  part  in  underground  test- 
ing since  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  offensive  to  the  treaty. 
There  is  no  limit  under  that  treaty  as  to 
what  we  may  do.  However,  I  think  that 
we  have  done  more  than  three  times  as 
much  undergroimd  testing  as  have  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  Arms  Control  Act  that  the 
Agency  responsible  for  programs  for  the 
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curtailment  of  armaments,  especially 
nuclear  armaments,  was  to  be  the 
Agency  responsible  for  the  finding  of 
ways  and  means  to  make  arms  control 
measures  acceptable.  And,  of  course,  one 
of  the  principal  ways  of  making  a  total 
test  ban  acceptable  is  to  have  reliable 
techniques  for  the  detection  of  seismic 
phenomena. 

So  I  support  the  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me,  to  make  good  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  Mr.  Farley's  views  represent- 
ing the  Agency,  as  we  have  seen  so  often, 
the  representatives  who  appear  before 
us  at  the  local  level,  come  before  our 
committee  under  instructirais.  They  are 
not  free  to  choose  between  one  view  or 
another.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  critical 
way.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  big 
government,  such  as  ours,  could  operate. 
The  individuals  are  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. If  they  want  to  continue  to  be 
such,  they  must  refiect  the  views  of  their 
superiors. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  are  not 
constituted  of  employees.  They  are  not 
appointed  by  the  adininistration.  And  it 
is  essential  that  we  use  our  commonsense 
and  make  decisions  on  matters  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy. 

I  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Farley  in 
his  position  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Agency.  However,  the  fact  that  he  says 
something  is  of  no  real  consequence  in 
the  decision  as  to  whether  it  makes  sense 
that  the  Agency  responsible  for  promot- 
ing arms  control  should  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  seismic  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  also  a  rather  substantial 
domestic  program  of  applied  research  in 
seismic  matters  under  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  the  Dominick 
amendment.  However,  there  is  other  re- 
search in  the  civilian  area  of  the  coun- 
try that  is  not  designed  especially  or 
directly  for  the  detection  of  atomic 
phenomena,  but  for  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes and  seismic  developments  with  a 
view  to  predicting  and  analyzing  the  ef- 
fects of  such  earthquakes  as  occurred  in 
Callfomia  last  year.  It  is  related  to  this 
subject. 

I  only  mention  that  incidentally  be- 
cause I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  re- 
cently. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
committee  and  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  concerning  the  most 
effective  and  efBcient  way  to  carry  on 
this  research,  because  it  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Agency. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
And  not  once  did  they  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  in  the  world  we  should 
transfer  a  program  from  one  agency  that 
is  doing  the  job  and  wants  to  keep  it  into 
another  agency  which  does  not  want  the 
job,  does  not  have  the  funds,  does  not 
have  the  finances  needed,  and  does  not 
want  it. 

Here  is  what  the  letter  from  Mr.  Smith 
says,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  the  man  who  just 
did  such  a  superb  job  in  the  SALT  talks. 
Here  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

In  1959  ARPA  was  assigned  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  research  on  seismic  detec- 
tion and  identification  and  since  then  has 
expended  some  $250  mUlion  in  connection 
with  this  activity.  ACDA  has  followed  this 
program  very  closely  and  has  been  given 
full  access  to  the  information  resulting  from 
this  research.  The  ACDA  staff  Includes  a 
number  of  scientists  who  are  highly  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  Independently  ARPA's  re- 
search findings.  It  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  our  considered  Judgment  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  well  handled  and  that  arms 
control  requirements  In  this  area  are  being 
met  by  the  ARPA  research  effort.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  ARPA  has  supported  the 
research  that  has  produced  practically  all  of 
the  advances  In  detection  and  identification 
technology  over  the  past  ten  years.  Moreover, 
we  have  been  assured  that  ARPA  does  not 
plan  to  phase  out  this  research  and  will 
continue  an  active  program  In  the  future  to 
improve  our  detection  and  Identification 
capabilities  and  investigate  countermeas- 
ures  against  possible  evasion  techniques. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that. 
They  do  not  want  it.  They  have  already 
developed  measures  which  have  been 
substantially  useful  in  the  Disarmament 
Agency.  They  do  not  want  the  added 
responslbiUty.  We  have  this  enormous 
number  of  Interagency  programs  working 
right  now  with  universities  and  other 
agencies  of  Government  through  the 
leadership  of  the  ARPA. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  language  which 
the  Senaton  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
placed  in  the  bill  is  left  in  the  bill  we 
will  be  destroying  that  Agency  and  re- 
ducing the  possibilities  of  our  getting 
any  reasonable  type  of  seismic  research 
evaluation. 

The  amendment  should  be  agreed  to 
in  order  to  maintain  our  progress  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  will 
have  the  moneV,  and  it  will  do  this  if 
we  say  it  should  do  it.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  does  not 
decide  what  it  wants  to  do.  Congress  is 
the  policymaking  body  of  this  Nation. 

Naturally,  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  like  to  keep  its  finger  in  here,  and 
it  certainly  has  an  interest  in  the  mat- 


ter of  protection  and  a  legitimate  re- 
sponsibility of  its  own.  But  the  primary 
responsibility  should  be  where  Congress 
originally  placed  it. 

In  1959  when  ARPA  was  given  respon- 
sibility in  this  area  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  did  not  exist.  We  created  that 
Agency  several  years  later  and  we  gave  it 
precisely  this  function  and  we  did  it  be- 
cause we  wanted  an  agency  whose  sole 
responsibility  would  be  unconfused  and 
without  conflict,  and  it  should  have  as 
its  work  the  lessening  of  armaments,  the 
control  of  armaments,  and  all  manner 
and  means  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
and  this  is  vital  to  that  purpose. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  needs 
to  do  this  for  purposes  of  defense,  I  am 
not  for  taking  anything  away  from  the 
defense  of  this  country,  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  placing  the  primary  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  nuclear  testing,  and  I 
am  not  for  leaving  that  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  feel  that  nuclear  testing 
should  continue  forever.  There  are  those 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that;  and  that  is  fine  for 
them  but  they  should  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  research  which  Is 
necessary  to  find  ways  in  which  we  can 
eliminate  all  nuclear  testing. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  most  basic  decisions 
about  the  content  of  this  research.  I  am 
told  the  Agency  does  not  know  how  much 
is  going  to  be  spent  until  the  decision  is 
made. 

The  blunt  judgment  of  one  scientist 
who  was  intimately  aware  of  the  history 
of  this  program  was  expressed  to  me  as 
follows: 

Although  there  has  always  been  the  fic- 
tion that  the  seismic  research  program  was 
being  conducted  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  a  manner  responsive  to  the  Arms  Control 
Agency's  wishes,  the  fact  of  the  matter  has 
been  that  the  Agency  has  exercised  no  in- 
fluence on  program  formulation  or  on  spe- 
cific content. 

There  never  have  been  any  discussions 
between  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and  ARPA 
(the  Defense  Etepartment  organization  in 
charge  of  seismic  research)  as  to  major 
research  results  required  or  as  to  fund 
allocations,  either  to  major  program  ele- 
ments or  to  specific  contractors. 

Program  outlines  as  regards  research 
planned  or  contractors  were  not  submitted 
to  the  Arms  Control  Agency  either  for  re- 
view or  as  information. 

In  fact,  the  climate  has  developed  whereby 
ARPA  considers  the  seismic  research  pro- 
gram as  theirs  to  conform  and  direct  as  they 
choose,  with  the  Arms  Control  Agency  con- 
stituting a  minor  irritant  to  be  Ignored. 

This  4s  not  the  way  Congress  intended 
the  matter  to  rest.  Congress  intended 
when  it  created  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  to  give  it  full  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  is  no  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I>am 
willing  to  give  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  an  additional  minute  if  he  needs 
it. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  very  gra- 
cious. I  will  not  trespass  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator. 
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It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  be  tmndled  by  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  and  Congress  should  insist  that 
this  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  1  minute,  and  then  I  will  yield 
back  the  remaining  minute. 

I  am  consistently  amazed  or  per- 
plexed when  we  get  quotations  from  a 
scientist  from  an  agency  who  claims 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  when  we  have 
a  letter  dated  in  March  from  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  saying  that  coopera- 
tion is  fine,  and  stating  they  have  no 
problem  and  absolute  cooperation.  So  I 
catmot  understand  why  we  should  go 
forward  and  transfer  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram to  a  going  agency  which  does  not 
want  it  on  the  say  so  of  some  scientist 
who  may  be  a  disgnmtled  employee, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlssissip*-'  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
C^LELLAN),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  S<3ia- 
tor  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  MuNDT)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  191  Leg.) 
YEAS— 45 


PROBLEMS  or  COMMUNISM 


Aiken 

Cook 

Packwood 

Allen 

Cooper 

Pearson 

Allott 

Cotton 

Randolph 

Baker 

Curtis 

Roth 

Beau 

Dole 

Sazbe 

Bellmon 

Domlnick 

Smith 

Bennett 

Eagleton 

Stafford 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Stenuls 

Bible  . 

Gambrell 

Symington 

Boggs 

Orlffln 

Taft 

Brock 

Gumey 

Talmadge 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Byrd, 

Jackaon 

Tower 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  McXntyre 

Cannon 

MUler 

NAYS— 34 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Long 

Schweiker 

Case 

Magnuaon 

Scott 

Church 

Mansfield 

Spong 

KUender 

McOee 

Stevens 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Weicker 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hughes 

Fastore 

Inouye 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Anderson 

Gravel 

McClellan 

ChUes 

Hansen 

McGovem 

Craturton 

Harris 

Moss 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Ervin 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Fong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

PeU 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  1191 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  1191  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  26,  line  11.  before  the  word  "shall" 
Insert  the  following:  "(other  than  'Prob- 
lems of  Communism',  which  may  continue  to 
be  sold  by  the  Government  Printing  Office) ". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1191. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ate wiU  be  in  order.  There  is  a  limitation 
of  2  hours  on  this  amendment.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  President,  contained  within  the 
State  Department/USIA  authorization 
bill  presently  pending  before  this  body 
is  a  prohibition  on  the  distribution  of 
USIA  materials  within  the  United  States. 

I  imderstand  the  reasoning  which  led 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
adopt  this  provision:  Funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  USIA  are  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  American  news  and 
views  with  peoples  around  the  world. 
Our  own  people  have  this  Information 
readily  available  through  other  channels, 
and  materials  produced  for  foreign  con- 
sumption should  not  be  distributed  at 
home  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

There  is,  however,  one  major  exception 
to  this  line  of  reasoning.  USIA  produces 
an  excellent,  scholarly  Journal,  entitled 
"Problems  of  Communism,"  which  is 
unique  in  its  field  and  serves  as  a  rich 
source  of  information  for  several  thou- 
sand prominent  American  scholars  and 
researchers. 

Problems  of  Communism  is.  a  bimonth- 
ly scholarly  Journal  providing  significant 
information  and  analysis  about  Commu- 
nist societies  and  movements  thi'oughout 
the  world.  Now  in  the  21st  year,  the 
journal  enjoys  a  worldwide  reputation 
for  high  standards  of  factual  accuracy 
and  academic  thoroughness.  Its  con- 
tributors include  distinguished  scholars 
and  Journalists  from  many  disciplines 
in  foreign  ai-ea  studies  both  here  and 
abroad.  Its  audience  likewise  consists  of 
scholars,  writers,  journalists  and  other 
influential  figures  who  need  the  un- 
biased, objective  information  and 
analyses  on  Communist  affairs  which 
the  Journal  provides. 

Problems  of  Communism  has  been 
available  for  the  past  15  years  to  any 
U.S.  resident  who  wishes  to  pay  for  it  at 
a  Government  Printing  Office  sales  stand 
or  subscription  outlet.  The  journal  cur- 
rently enjoys  a  5,000-copy,  paid  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  at  no  cost  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.  This  circulation  is  in 
addition  to  the  30.000  copies  distributed 
abroad  by  the  U.S.  information  service. 
This  is  a  good  arrangement  and  should 
be  continued.  There  is  no  other  major 
Journal  here  or  abroad  which  fulfills 
this  purpose,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  British  Journal  Survey.  Problems 
of  Communism  meets  a  need,  and  it 
meets  it  in  a  sane  and  balanced  fashion. 

I  believe  any  attempt  to  deny  U.S. 
readership  for  this  well-established, 
scholarly  Journal  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing. The  Journal  has  become  an  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  it  is  abroad. 
There  are  few  among  the  leading  Amer- 
ican scholars  in  Soviet  and  Asian  area 
studies  who  have  not  contributed  to  it 
or  drawn  upon  its  materials  in  their 
works.  There  are  many  distinguished 
foreign  scholars  who  have  depended 
upon  it  as  a  text,  or  have  made  it  re- 
quired reading  for  their  students.  It  is  a 
basis  for  communication  among  foreign 
and  American  scholars  on  issues  of  major 
significance.  Its  authority  has  been  cited 
and  its  contents  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  reason  and 
objectivity  in  our  perception  of  Commu- 
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nist  affairs.  The  monolith  of  Stalin's  day 
has  fragmented  into  a  variety  of  more 
or  less  authoritarian  national  states. 
Some  of  these  polities  remain  hostile  to 
their  non-Communist  neighbors.  Others 
are  evolving  toward  a  posture  of  co- 
existence. And  yet  others  demonstrate  a 
growing  willingness  to  cooperate  to  their 
and  our  mutual  advantage.  All  are  un- 
dergoing change  in  one  form  or  another. 
But  none  of  these  states  will  necessarily 
continue  changing  in  a  direction  favor- 
able to  .us  or  to  our  allies.  It  is  very  much 
in  our  interest  and  that  of  our  allies  that 
we  lose  no  opportunity  to  maintain  and 
foster  a  continuing,  sophisticated  aware- 
ness of  the  sources,  nature,  and  direction 
of  change  in  these  evolving  Communist 
societies.  "Problems  of  Communism" 
provides  a  highly  respected  and  scholar- 
ly forum  through  which  such  an  aware- 
ness can  be  nudntained  within  a  frame- 
work of  reasoned  discourse. 

We  need  such  a  forum.  The  distin- 
guished scholars  and  Journalists  who 
have  given  "Problems  of  Communism"  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  high  standards 
of  factual  accuracy  and  academic  thor- 
oughness will  be  justifiably  reluctant  to 
write  for  a  Journal  which  is  a  one-way 
street.  And  we,  with  our  traditions, 
should  be  reluctant  to  distribute  a  jour- 
nal which  does  not  represent  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarly  research.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  amend- 
ment attached  to  the  State-USIA  au- 
thorization bill,  prohibiting  distribution 
of  USIA  materials  to  the  U.S.  public,  be 
revised  to  permit  the  continued  sale  of 
"Problems  of  Communism"  to  residents 
of  the  United  States  through  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  magazine  Is  a  bimonthly  publica- 
tion. It  costs  approximately  $175,000  a 
year  to  publish.  Again,  this  amendment 
involves  a  question  that  has  arisen  be- 
fore: Do  we  wish  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  publish  journals  of  this  kind, 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says, 
for  the  benefit  of  academics? 

Its  total  worldwide  circulation,  I  might 
say.  Is  35.000.  It  is  a  very  costly  maga- 
zine. If  it  adds  anything  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  people  generally  of  problems  of 
communism,  I  would  be  greatly  sur- 
prised. The  State  Department  also  pub- 
lishes a  Journal  entitled  "Sino-Soviet  Af- 
fairs, a  Journal  of  Reference  and  Rec- 
ord," which  seems  to  cover  the  same  ter- 
ritory. 

I  suppose  the  Pentagon  has  more  pub- 
lications than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 
I  think  I  saw  the  other  day  that  the  Pen- 
tagon publishes  approximately  1,400  pe- 
riodicals. The  Pentagon  also  maintains 
hundreds  of  radio  and  television  stations. 

However,  because  I  know  the  facts  of 
life  and  because  I  know  how  persuasive 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  There  is  no  point  in  my 
opposing  it.  It  is  going  to  be  adopted. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  for  the 
record  that  this,  by  indirection,  recog- 


nizes the  validity  of  the  provision  in  the 
bill  that  the  activities  of  the  USIA  are 
not  to  \ie  used  to  propagandize  the 
American  people.  This  was  the  original 
intent  of  the  act,  I  might  say.  It  was 
always  imderstood  to  be  that  way,  until 
Mr.  Kleindienst  overruled  that  in  a  re- 
cent ruling  regarding  the  showing  of  a 
USIA  movie  on  television. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  USIA 
to  propagandize  the  American  people. 
But  does  the  Senator  believe  that  the 
journal  "Problems  of  Communism"  is 
used  for  propagandizing  the  American 
people?  Only  5,000  copies  of  the  journal 
"Problems  of  Communism"  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  should  the 
USIA  do  it?  Was  the  USIA  not  created 
to  propagandize  foreign  people?  Until 
recently,  was  it  not  considered  to  be  an 
agency  to  influence  foreign  opinion? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
breaking  it  down.  I  can  see  the  way  it  is 
going  in  the  Senate.  Granted,  it  may  be 
a  good  journal,  but  why  should  the  USIA 
do  it?  Of  all  the  agencies,  why  does  not 
some  agency  with  a  domestic  orientation 
do  it  within  a  recognized  legsQ  author- 
ity? The  Senator  is  creating  an  exemp- 
tion to  what  we  have  always  considered 
to  be  the  law. 

This  was  not  my  idea  at  all.  I  remem- 
ber that  Senator  Mundt  and  former  Sen- 
ator Hickenlooper  were  two  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  against  allowing  the  USIA 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  This  was  a 
Democratic  President.  They  thought  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  engage  in  propagandizing  the 
American  people.  Just  because  there  is  a 
Republican  President,  everybody  thinks 
it  is  all  right,  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
turning  loose  a  $200  million  agency  to 
publish  material  for  Americans. 

I  am  ready  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  bad  practice  to  make  this  ex- 
emption, because  next  year  they  will  be 
back  to  try  to  exempt  something  else. 
And  the  prohibition  will  be  broken  down 
and  we  may  end  up  having  a  Mr.  Goeb- 
bels  running  it.  If  that  is  the  way  the 
Senator  wants  to  do  it,  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

This  magazine  is  not  very  different 
from  the  one  put  out  by  the  State 
Department.  And  there  are  probably 
others. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  aU  fairness,  I  think 
the  journal  "Problems  of  Communism"  is 
a  unique  Journal.  The  greatest  Soviet 
scholars  in  the  coimtry  contribute  to 
this  journal.  It  would  not  be  so  if  it  were 
published  by,  say,  a  commercial  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Harvard  has  a  great 
press.  If  it  is  all  this  good,  why  does  not 
the  Harvard  Press  put  it  out,  or  Atlantic 
Monthly,  or  anybody  except  an  agency 
that  was  created  to  influence  foreign 
opinion  about  America?  Why  does  the 
Senator  pick  out  that  agency  to  do  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  what- 
ever time  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  K  the  USIA  would  pub- 
lish "Problems  of  Communism"  only 
abroad  and  there  was,  say,  Ein  American 
outfit,  some  other  agency,  that  published 
it  at  home,  that  would  be  banned  under 
the  amendment  which  is  now  in  the  bill 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
They  could  not  make  distribution  of  it  in 
the  United  States.  So  the  United  States 
would  be  deprived  of  this  valuable  re- 
source. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  make  my 
point  clear.  The  point  is  that  the  USIA  is 
a  Government-supported  operation  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing  for- 
eign opinion.  Now  the  Senator  is  distort- 
ing that  {md  is  saying  that  some  of  their 
material  is  good  for  Americans.  If  some  is 
good,  I  do  not  know  why  all  of  it  is  not 
good.  This  is  a  CJovemment-operated  op- 
eration. Why  does  not  Harvard  publish  it 
if  it  is  all  that  good?  I  do  not  think  it 
is  that  good.  I  doubt  that  they  could  sell 
it.  Why  does  the  Senator  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  it? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Since  the  Senator 
doubts  whether  it  can  be  sold,  the  USIA 
does  not  publish  this  free  to  the  5,000 
persons  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sold 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  50  cents  a 
copy.  I  think  it  costs  about  40  cents  a 
copy.  So  the  USIA  makes  10  cents  a  copy. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  taxpayers  pay- 
ing for  it.  The  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice orders  the  number  of  copies  it  uses. 
The  USIA  is  not  distributing  it  according 
to  its  own  wishes  or  according  to  its  own 
distribution  formula. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  USIA  issues  many 
publications  in  circulation  around  the 
world  which  it  would  like  to  have  made 
available  to  people  in  the  United  States. 
Some  publications  undoubtedly  would  be 
more  valuable  to  our  own  people  than 
this  one.  which  it  is  proposed  to  exempt. 

My  question  is  this:  If  we  make  an 
exemption  for  one  of  these  publications, 
where  do  we  stop,  when  there  are  others 
which  the  USIA  will  tell  you  are  more 
valuable  and  would  be  more  valuable  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  than 
this  one?  In  fact.  I  think  the  USIA  would 
like  to  make  many  of  its  publications 
available  to  people  in  the  United  States — 
and  probably  they  should. 

That  question  came  up  a  few  years  ago, 
and  Congress  decided  against  it,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  the  USIA  would 
get  into  politics.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  document  to  which  the  amendment 
applies  is  good  for  communism  or  bad  for 
communism,  because  I  admit  that  I  have 
not  read  it.  If  we  do  it  for  one  publica- 
tion, how  can  we  say  that  they  cannot 
distribute  any  others? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Prior  to  this  ban  in  the 
present  USIA  bill,  there  was  no  prohibi- 
tion other  than  the  intent  of  Congress, 
which  was  quite  correctly  indicated  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

There  are  other  publications — 'Amer- 
ica Illustrated,"  for  example — of  which 
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I  think  some  60,000  copies  are  distributed 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  approximately 
25  copies  are  distributed  in  the  United 
States  to  Soviet  scholars  and  institutes. 
That  is  at  the  cost  of  the  USIA.  So  some 
flexibility  has  been  given  to  USIA  in 
these  cases. 

However,  the  journal  "Problems  of 
Communism"  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  other  publications  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  which  are  distributed  in  the 
United  States.  So  I  think  there  is  no  real 
fear  that  we  are  going  to  open  the  flood- 
gates to  all  the  publications  that  are  sent 
out  across  the  world  by  USIA. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
a  bad  publication.  I  simply  say  that  I 
have  not  read  it.  But  I  do  say  that  I  am 
sure  that  USIA  has  other  publications 
it  would  like  to  have  made  available  to 
the  people  in  the  United  States — not  po- 
litical, but  publications  which  perhaps 
would  tell  us  something  about  our  own 
country  that  we  do  not  know  too  much 
about. 

If  we  make  an  exemption  for  one  pub- 
lication by  law,  I  was  wondering  where 
we  stop.  I  am  sure  the  USIA  has  other 
publications  which  they  would  like  to 
have  made  available  to  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  USIA  has  asked  for  an 
exemption  for  this  publication.  They 
have  not  asked  for  an  exemption  for  any 
other  publication.  They  fear  that  they 
could  not  get  this  resource  if  they  did 
not  have  the  journal  "Problems  of  Com- 
munism." They  would  not  get  the  con- 
tributions from  the  Soviet  scholars  in 
the  United  States  if  they  did  not  have 
it.  They  would  not  want  to  contribute  to 
a  publication  to  which  they  were  denied 
access  themselves.  They  could  not  even 
read  it.  It  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  the  publication  if  readership 
was  denied  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
am  sure  the  USIA  has  other  publications 
it  would  like  to  make  available  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  have  that 
on  pretty  good  reliable  authority. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  chairman  has  agreed  to  accept  this 
amendment.  I  am  dismayed  by  the  fact 
that  he  considers  it  some  exercise  of 
'force  majeur,"  in  that  the  Brooke 
amendment  has  the  votes,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  originally  I  had 
proposed  to  ask  for  this  amendment  my- 
self but  in  deference  to  the  chairman, 
who  carries  such  a  heavy  load,  I  did 
not  want  to  be  the  one  to  raise  the 
question.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  did. 

In  answer  to  the  main  point  made, 
that  the  USIA  may  want  other  things 
distributed  here,  it  is  significant  that 
we  have,  and  the  committee  inserted,  a 
complete  barrier  to  any  information  of 
the  USIAs  being  disseminated.  This  is 
a  small  exception  because  the  prohibi- 
tion is  a  blanket  one  covering  all  other 
materials.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  changes  the  existing  law  which  was 
confined  to  a  prohibition  only  against 
press  releases  and  radio  scripts.  Now  the 
prohibition  is  that  any  information  shall 
not  be  disseminated  within  the  United 


States,  its  territories,  or  possessions.  The 
exception  in  Senator  Brooke's  amend- 
ment makes  it  solely  this  one,  scholarly 
publication. 

The  reason  for  this  publication  is  that, 
as  happens  with  publications  which  have 
a  tradition,  this  one  has  attracted  eru- 
dite participation  by  its  many  distin- 
guished contributors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  some  of 
these  major  contributors  as  well  as  a 
telegram  from  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Professor  Brzezinskl,  who  teaches  at  Co- 
lumbia, pointing  out  the  critical  impor- 
tance as  he  sees  it  to  American  academic 
life  of  the  continuance  of  this  journal. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  have 
been  in  touch  with  their  Senators  on 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

List  of  Majob  CoNTRXBtrroRs 

G.  F.  Hudson,  of  Oxford  University,  on 
Chinese  Foreign  PoUcy. 

Robert  Scalaplno,  of  California  (Berkeley) 
on  Asian  Communism. 

Leonard  Schaplro,  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tllman  Durdln,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
on  China. 

Colin  Legum,  of  the  London  Observer,  on 
African  revolutionaries. 

Robert  Moss,  of  the  London  Economist,  on 
Urucuayan  Tupomaros. 

Merle  Falnsod,  of  Harvard,  on  the  Soviet 
Journal  USA. 

Harold  Berman,  of  Harvard,  on  Socialist 
law. 

James  Thomson,  of  Harvard,  on  Chinese 
foreign  policy. 

Bhabanl  Sen  Oupta,  of  Nehru  University 
New  Delhi,  on  Indian  Communism. 

Peter  Ludz  of  Germany,  and  advisor  to 
Chancellor  Brandt,  on  East  Germany. 

Allen  Whiting,  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor), 
on  Chinese  affairs. 

Ruth    McVey,   of   the   London   School   of 
Economics,  on  Indonesian  Communism. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

April  26,  1972. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Vfashington,  D.C. 

With  reference  to  conversations  between 
Ken  Gunther  and  Smith  and  Fernandez  of 
USIA  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  enormous  Im- 
portance to  American  Academic  Life  of  Free 
Circulation  within  the  USA  of  the  magazine 
Problems  of  Communism.  This  magazine  Is 
the  principal  academic  magazine  on  Soviet 
affairs  and  it  would  be  ironic  to  prevent  its 
circulation  within  the  USA  while  the  Soviets 
are  stepping  up  studies  of  America.  The 
magazine  is  scholarly  and  a  vital  tool  for  re- 
search and  teaching  within  American  Uni- 
versities. It  operated  on  the  basis  of  subscrip- 
tions and  Is  intellectually  open  minded.  I 
will  be  glad  to  brief  you  further  on  this  but 
we  need  your  help  urgently. 

Zbicniew  Bbzezinski. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
add  my  hope  that  a  private  agency  could 
be  found  to  publish  this  journal,  and  that 
the  USIA  would  turn  it  over  to  such  a 
private  agency  which  would  assure  pub- 
lication. But  these  things  are  diflScult  to 
come  by  in  publishing  ventures  which 
have  certain  established  traditions  with 
the  agency  which  publishes  them,  and 
that  is  the  situation  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


and  also  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  that  the  agen- 
cy should  not  be  used  to  propagandize 
America.  But.  at  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not be  parochial  and  close  our  minds  to 
the  fact  that  we  may  want  to  continue 
what  the  agency  is  already  doing,  if  it 
is  doing  something  worthwhile  and  use- 
ful. We  should  not  have  such  an  iron  rule 
as  to  defeat  ourselves.  Certain  material 
such  as  Problems  of  Commimlsm  cer- 
tainly is  not  meant  to  propagandize  our 
people.  It  depends  on  what  the  material 
is,  how  it  is  put  out,  and  what  we  do  with 
it. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  about 
the  policy  of  Congress  of  not  allowing 
the  agency  directly,  indirectly,  or  im- 
pliedly to  propagandize  our  people.  I 
think  we  are  buttoning  up  the  law,  prob- 
ably to  excess,  in  the  Committee  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  subject  of  Senator 
Brooke's  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
case  is  most  strongly  made  by  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  situation,  for  this  exception 
offered  by  Senator  Brooke.  I  am  very 
much  pleased,  much  as  I  regret  the 
Chairman's  reasons  for  it — that  the 
Chairman  is  willing  to  accept  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  Perhaps  we  can  find 
other  times,  places,  and  means  includ- 
ing legislation  to  change  the  feeling  that 
he  has.  I  would  very  much  embrace  that 
hope,  since  he  has  led  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  country  on  many  im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  particularly  ger- 
mane that  the  Senate  today  is  consider- 
ing an  amendment  by  Senator  Brooke 
which  would  allow  the  continued 
domestic  circulation  of  the  distin- 
guished USIA  publication  "Problems  of 
Commimism."  President  Nixon  has  just 
completed  a  historic  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  various  accords  vital  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world  have 
been  signed.  It  is  my  expectation  that 
the  distinguished  scholars  dealing  with 
Sino-Soviet  and  Eastern  European  af- 
fairs will  be  analyzing  this  material  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead  and  pas- 
sage of  the  Brooke  amendment  would 
insure  that  this  impartial  analysis  will 
continue  to  be  circulated  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  among  the  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  academic  community 
interested  in  this  subject  matter. 

"Problems  of  Communism"  is  now  in 
its  21st  year  and  enjoys  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  high  standards  of  factual 
acciu'acy  and  academic  thoroughness. 
There  is  no  other  major  journal  here  or 
abroad  which  fulfills  this  purpose  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  British 
journal  survey.  At  this  time  in  partic- 
ular we  must  not  lose  any  opportunity 
to  maintain  and  foster  a  continuing, 
sophisticated  awareness  of  the  sources, 
nature  and  direction  of  change  in  these 
evolving  Communist  societies.  "Prob- 
lems of  Communism"  provides  a  forum 
through  which  such  an  awareness  can 
be  maintained  within  a  framework  of 
reasoned  discourse.  Passage  of  the 
Brooke  amendment  would  insure  the 
continued  availability  of  thib  valuable 
publication  to  the  scholars,  writers, 
journalists,  and  other  influential  figures 
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who  need  the  unbiased,  objective  in- 
formation and  analysis  on  Commimlst 
affairs  which  this  publication  provides. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  has  he  already  obtained 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Soia- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
short  statement,  including  hearings  held 
by  the  committee  on  June  11,  1968, 
which  gives  some  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory behind  this  Issue.  It  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  rai  what  the  committee  and 
the  USIA  thought  at  that  time  about 
the  status  of  the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follovtrs: 

statement  on  USIA  Fn.MS 

Section  204  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  would  amend  the  present 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  establishing  the  USIA,  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  internal  distribution 
of  USIA  materials  is  prohibited.  We  thought 
this  had  been  made  clear  when  the  follow- 
ing proviso  was  added  to  the  act  authorizing 
the  showing  In  the  United  States  of  a  film 
concerning  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

"It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
expression  of  Congressional  Intent  embodied 
in  this  Joint  resolution  is  to  be  limited  solely 
to  the  film  referred  to  herein  and  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  Joint  resolution  should 
be  construed  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
making  other  materials  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  available 
for  general  distribution  in  the  United  States." 

Some  however,  notably  USIA  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  disputed  the  interpre- 
tation placed  on  it.  A  little  noticed  legislative 
chapter,  however,  buttresses  the  views  of 
those  of  us  "strict  constructionists"  who  have 
claimed  all  along  it  meant  a  total  prohibition. 

This  somewhat  obscure  legl.slatlve  history 
concerns  S.  3536,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
hibition and  examination,  within  Presiden- 
tial archival  depositories,  of  certain  motion- 
picture  and  other  films  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  The  bill 
was  Introduced  (by  request  of  the  Adminis- 
tration) on  May  23,  1968  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  had  a  public  hearing  on 
it  on  June  II,  1968.  This  hearing  was  never 
printed  because  the  bill  died  In  Committee.  It 
died  because  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  a 
number  of  Committee  members  to  give  special 
authorization  to  even  the  most  carefully  re- 
stricted use  of  USIA  films  for  research  pur- 
poses only  by  scholars  In  Presidential  Ar- 
chives, and  then  only  after  the  President  had 
left  office. 

This  hearing  is  particularly  Interesting,  not 
only  because  of  the  questions  raised  by  Com- 
mittee members  then,  but  also  because  of  the 
interpretation  USIA  officials  at  the  time  made 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  statute. 

I  quote  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  then  General 
Counsel  of  the  Agency:  "Over  the  years  Con- 
gress had  repeatedly  declared  it&  Intent  that 
the  language  of  section  501  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Agency  from  making  Its  output 
generally  available  for  distribution  or  dissem- 
ination in  the  United  States  .  .  . 

"I  can  assure  this  Committee  that  our 
Agency  strictly  and  conscientiously  adheres 
to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  congres- 
sional injunctions  against  domestic  distribu- 
tion of  our  output." 

It  is  amazing  to  read  this  record  four  years 
later  and  see  what  the  change  in  USIA's  in- 
terpretation of  its  basic  authority  that  has 


taken  place.  It  Is  equally  amazing  to  recall 
the  attitude  of  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
members  who  were  so  deeply  concerned  about 
opening  the  door  to  distribution  of  USIA 
films  even  a  crack  that  the  blU  was  allowed 
to  die  In  Committee. 

Z  believe  It  Is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  of 
this  little  chapter  In  USIA  legislative  history 
which  is  very  pertinent  to  recent  develop- 
ments and  statements.  I  ask  unanimous  re- 
quest that  the  entire  proceedings  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  It. 

S.  3635 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  exhibit  and  examina- 
tion within  Presidential  archival  deposi- 
tories, of  certain  motion  picture  and  other 
films  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency 

TUESDAY,   JT7NE    11,    1968 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice  at 
10:10  a.m..  In  room  4221,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Senator  Albert  Gore,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Gore.  Morse,  Lausche, 
Symington,  Williams,  Mundt.  Case,  and 
Cooper. 

,    «  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Gore.  The  committee  now  will  pro- 
ceed to  S.  3635.  a  blU  to  authorize  the  ex- 
hibit and  examination,  within  Presidential 
archival  depositories,  of  certain  motion  pic- 
ture and  other  films  prepared  by  the  VS.  In- 
formation Agency. 

(S.  3535  follows:) 

[3.  3636,  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.] 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  exhibit  and  ex- 
amination, within  Presidential  archival  de- 
positories, of  certain  motion-picture  and 
other  films  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6,  as  amended: 
22  U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  section  501 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  501A.  Motion-picture  and  other 
films  prepared  by  or  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  relating  to  any  Presi- 
dent or  former  President  of  the  United 
States  or  to  officials  and  events  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  President  or  former 
President,  the  distribution  or  exhibition  of 
which  Is  restricted  by  the  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  Act,  may  nevertheless,  when 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  be  exhibited,  or  made  available  for 
examination  for  research  purposes,  solely 
within  a  Presidential  archival  depository,  but 
no  such  films  relating  to  a  particular  Presi- 
dent or  his  administration  shall  be  so  ex- 
hibited or  made  available  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains In  office.  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  'Presidential  archival  depository'  shall 
have  the  meaning  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (J)  of  section  507  of  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1949.  as  added  September  5,  1950 
(64  Stat.  683,  as  amended;  44  U.S.C.  397)". 

Senator  Gore.  The  witness  will  be  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Schmidt. 


Statement  of  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  General 
Counsel,  U.S.  Information  Agency 
Mr.  ScHMroT.  Senator  and  chairman,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
your  committee  concerning  S.  3536.  This  bill 
will  authorize  the  exhibit  and  examination, 
solely  within  Presidential  archival  deposito- 
ries, of  certain  motion  picture  and  other  films 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


LIMITATIONS    ON     DOMESTIC     DISTRIBUTION     OF 
USIA   PRODUCTS 

As  this  committee  knows,  section  501  of 
the  VS.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
402.  80th  Cong.;  62  SUt.  6;  22  VS.C.  1431. 
et  seq.)  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of 
1953.  authorize  our  Agency  to  prepare  and 
disseminate  abroad  Information  about  the 
United  States,  Its  people  and  Its  policies, 
through  various  media  of  communications. 
Including  motion  pictures.  Section  501  of 
the  Act  further  provides  that  following  Its 
release  as  information  abroad,  such  material 
shall  be  made  available,  upon  request,  for 
examination  by  representatives  of  U.S.  press 
associations,  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
systems  and  stations,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  repeatedly 
declared  its  intent  that  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 501  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Agency 
from  making  its  output  generally  available 
for  distribution  or  examination  In  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  Joint  con- 
gressional resolution  was  required  to  au- 
thorize the  domestic  release  of  the  Agency 
film,  "John  F.  Kennedy — Years  of  Lightning, 
Day  of  Drums,"  underscores  the  frequently 
expressed  attitude  of  Congress  on  this  point. 
The  Joint  resolution  Just  mentioned  (S.J. 
Res.  106:  Public  Law  89-274;  79  Stat.  1009) 
specifically  provides  "that  the  expression  of 
congressional  Intent  embodied  in  this  Joint 
resolution  is  to  be  limited  solely  to  the  film 
referred  to  herein,  and  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  Joint  resolution  should  be 
construed  to  establish  a  precedent  for  mak- 
ing other  materials  prepared  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  available  for  general  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States."  In  addi- 
tion, section  4  of  this  Joint  resolution  con- 
tains the  following  language: 

"Any  documentary  film  which  has  been, 
or  Is  liow  being,  or  is  hereafter  produced  by 
any  Government  department  or  agency  with 
appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  concern- 
ing the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
any  individual  who  has  served  or  is  serving 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  any 
official  capacity  shaU  not  be  distributed  or 
shown  in  public  In  thU  coimtry  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  said  official  or  after  the  death 
of  such  official  unless  authorized  by  law  in 
each  specific  case." 

I  can  assure  this  committee  that  our 
Agency  strictly  and  conscientiously  adheres 
to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  congres- 
sional injunctions  against  domestic  distri- 
bution of  our  output. 

LIMITED  PURPOSE   OF  8.    3535 

The  only  and  very  limited  purpose  of  the 
bill  before  you  Is  to  allow  motion  picture 
and  other  films  prepared  by  or  for  the  Agen- 
cy relating  to  any  President  or  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  to  officials  and 
events  of  his  administration,  to  be  exhibited 
and  made  available  for  examination  for  re- 
search purposes  solely  within  a  Presidential 
archival  depository  and  only  after  the  par- 
ticular President  concerned  has  left  office. 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "Presidential 
archival  depository"  to  be  the  same  as  set 
forth  m  section  507(J)  (1)  of  the  act  of  June 
30,  1949,  as  added,  September  6.  1950  (64  Stat. 
583,  as  amended;  44  U.S.C.  397).  As  so  de- 
fined, such  a  depository  Is  "an  institution 
operated  by  the  United  States  to  house  and 
preserve  the  papers  and  books  of  a  President 
or  former  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  other  historical  materlalj  be- 
longing to  a  President  or  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  related  to  his  papers 
or  to  the  events  of  his  official  or  personal 
life." 

The  value  to  the  public  and  to  historians 
and  other  scholars  of  having  such  films  made 
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available  for  exhibit  and  examination  Is 
readily  apparent  and  needs  no  further  elabo- 
ration. At  the  same  time  the  bill  would.  In 
no  significant  way,  change  the  basic  func- 
tions of  our  Agency  or  broaden  the  scope  of 
Its  authority  in  domestic  distribution. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  committee  may  have.  I  should  also  like 
to  state  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In- 
forms us  that  it  has  no  objection. 

WHO   REQUESTED   THE    I.EGISLATION7 

Senator  Gobe.  What  Is  the  genesis  of  the 


bill? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  have  repeated  requests 
Senator,  from  scholars  and  others  asking  for 
the  film  history  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  has  made  of  previous  Presidents  in 
office  and  we  always  have  to  turn  them  down. 
We  have  numerous  requests  each  month  We 
deposit  our  films  in  the  National  Archives 
with  the  provision  that  no  one  may  see  them 
The  National  Archives  holds  our  product 
but  has  not  allowed  anyone  to  view  them 

Senator  Oom;.  Are  you  saying  that  this  re- 
quest originated  with  your  Agency? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Basically  in  our  Agency  as  the 
result  of  the  repeated  requests  from  scholars 
yes.  With  the  creation  of  the  Elsenhower  Li- 
brary, the  Truman  Library,  and  the  Kennedy 
Library,  these  requests  have  become  more 
frequent,  and  we  came  forth  with  this  bill 
In  answer  thereto. 

Senator  Oore.  Senator  Morse? 

IIST  OF  FILMS  AND  DOCtJMENTAKIES  REQtTESTED 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Schmidt,  could  you 
supply  the  committee  with  a  listing  of  the 
films  and  documentaries  that  are  now  on 
file  in  the  Archives,  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  contents  of  each  film?  I  think  It  would 
be  helpful  if  we  had  that  material  before  us 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  bill  In  execu- 
tive session. 

(The  tuormation  referred  to  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  hearing.) 

PROCEDVRX  for  access  TO  THE   MATERIAL 

Senator  Morse.  When  you  say  that  the 
Viewing  is  to  be  limited  to  the  depository 
It  means  the  scholar  would  go  there  and 
ask  to  see  the  film,  take  his  notes,  and 
record  what  he  saw  for  his  own  research 
writings.  I  am  not  passing  value  Judgment 
on  whether  this  should  be  or  should  not  be 
done,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
procedure  would  be.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
viewers  would  be  limited  in  number  and 
would  be  restricted  to  those  scholars  doing 
research  on  the  subject  matter;  would  that 
be  correct? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  It  would  be  whatever 
the  rules  of  the  archives,  of  the  particular 
archives,  are.  Senator,  as  to  their  definition 
of  scholars.  We  would  turn  these  films  over 
to  GSA  which  operates  the  Presidential 
archival  depositories.  There  Is  no  definition 
of  "scholar"  here,  but  the  people  who  would 
have  access  to  the  materials  within  the 
Presidential  archives  would  be  the  ones  who 
would  also  have  access  to  these  films. 

Senator  Morse.  I  haven't  any  doubt  that 
a  good  many  of  the  films  that  you  have  on 
deposit  would  have  great  educational  value 
for  example,  to  a  political  science  class  or  a 
history  class.  I  am  speaking  hypothetlcally 

Let's  take  a  political  science  class,  an  un- 
dergraduate or  a  graduate  seminar,  con- 
cerned about  the  Teheran  Conference.  Let's 
assume  that  there  was  on  fUe  some  film  of 
the  Teheran  Conference.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  educational  Impact  It  would  be  of 
great  value  to  that  class  or  that  seminar  Of 
course,  this  raises  the  problem  of  the  time- 
lag— how  much  time  should  elapse  before 
that  kind  of  a  showing  could  be  made  pos- 
sible—because, as  you  know,  there  Is  always 
the  argument  raised  as  to  the  political  Im- 
plications of  such  films  and  the  value  of 


such  films  If  they  had  wide  dissemination 
In  connection  with  political  issues  of  the 
day  or  party  Issuas  of  the  day,  or  campaign 
use  of  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  if  this 
work  is  well  done,  it  represents  a  recording 
of  American  history  that  can  be  of  great 
value  to  the  student. 

These  are  Just  some  suggestions  I  am 
raising  by  these  hypothetlcals.  I  think  we 
have  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  timelag 
factor  before  they  can  be  shown  to  a  broader 
audience  than  the  limited  one  that  I  have 
suggested — where  the  researcher,  the  Ph.D. 
candidate,  the  history  professor,  the  politi- 
cal science  professor,  or  the  author  wants 
to  come  In  and  see  the  film. 

As  a  general  proposition  I  think  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  defend  locking  up  Icnowledge. 

You  can  have  the  book  in  the  library  on 
the  Teheran  Conference  that  Is  accessible. 
If  you  have  a  film  on  it,  under  whatever 
reasonable  safeguards  that  you  decide  you 
ought  to  impose,  it  ought  to  be  accessible. 
I  think  behind  all  this  is  the  worry  on  the 
part  of  some  that  we  should  not  encoiu-age 
the  Government  to  play  the  role  of  political 
propagandist.  But  I  think  you  can  provide 
some  reasonable  safeguards  against  that. 

I  think  if  we  could  have  a  listing  of  what 
Is  available  and  some  description  of  it,  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Senator,  I  might  add  we  op- 
erate under  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  and  the 
only  materials  we  would  have  would  be  from 
the  date  of  the  inception  of  that  act,  which 
would  be  1948.  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  402. 

Basically  our  material,  film  materials, 
would  be  dated  back  to  1948.  Film  of  OWI 
and  other  predecessor  agencies  would  not  be 
governed  by  this  prohibition  against  do- 
mestic distribution  which  we  have  in  our 
law. 

Senator  Morse.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gore.  Senator  Mundt. 

REQUESTS  FOR  USIA  MATERIALS 

Senator  Mundt.  You  mentioned  that  the 
scholars  have  asked  you  for  this  change  in 
legislation.  I  was  wondering  if  there  were  any 
others  besides  scholars?  Have  any  of  the 
former  Presidents  or  present  Presidents  or 
present  members  of  the  administration  made 
the  same  requests? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  have  had  no  communica- 
tion from  any  Presidents.  Senator.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  drafting  the  lan- 
guage. We  do  get  repeated  requests  as  you 
know,  from  people  for  our  output,  which  we 
regularly  deny,  except  to  the  people  who  are 
now  qualified  under  the  law,  that  Is,  the  press 
and  Members  of  Congress. 
« 

PRESIDENTIAL  ARCHIVES  AND  ADMINISTRATIONS 

Senator  Mundt.  How  many  Presidential  ar- 
chives are  now  actually  operating  as  libraries 
to  which  the  public  has  access?  How  many  of 
these  are  planned? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  don't  know  the  exact  num- 
ber in  actual  operation.  I  know,  of  course,  of 
the  Eisenhower  Library  in  Kansas,  the  Tru- 
man Library  in  Missouri,  the  Kennedy  Li- 
brary which  is  being  developed  In  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Johnson  Library  in  Texas. 
There  Is  also  a  Hoover  Library  in  California. 
We  would  have  no  films  in  our  catalog  right 
now  of  Hoover  because  we  weren't  In  exist- 
ence at  that  time. 

However.  If  we  were  to  make  a  film,  a  his- 
torical concept,  covering  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration, we  would  be  presently  barred  from 
showing  It,  too,  at  any  place  in  this  country 
without  this  legislation. 

We  also  provide,  as  you  will  note  In  the 
bill,  that  these  films  could  not  be  shown  in 
an  archival  depository  so  long  as  they  con- 
cerned an  incvmibent  President.  They  could 
be  shown  only  after  he  left  office. 
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Senator  Williams.  If  you  woiUd  yield,  just 
how  would  the  film  on  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration be  affected  by  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  WeU,  I  think,  under  section 
4  of  the  Kennedy  film  law,  which  states  that 
any  documentary  film  which  concerns  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  any  in- 
dividual who  has  served  or  is  serving  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  any  official 
capacity  shall  not  be  distributed  or  shown 
either  before  or  after  his  death  If  produced 
with  appropriated  funds — and  obviously  ev- 
erything we  make  Is  with  appropriated  funds, 
so  we  would  be  barred  at  the  present  time 
from  letting  out  in  this  country  any  films 
concerning  even  George  Washington  or  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  use  the  Hoover  example  be- 
cause I  know  there  is  a  Hoover  Library. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  bill  refers  to  research 
purposes.  MOio  is  going  to  determine  whether 
anybody  who  examines  a  film  is  doing  it  for 
research  purposes  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  This  would  be  under  the  rules 
administered  by  the  Presidential  archival  de- 
pository under  the  GSA.  In  other  words,  the 
public  doesn't  have  access  to  everjthlng  in 
the  Presidential  libraries  any  more  than  they 
do  in  the  Archives.  The  rule  "is  you  must  show 
you  are  admitted  Tor  reasons  of  research  be- 
cause you  are  a  scholar  or  teacher.  The  press 
would  always  have  availability  anyway. 

when  are  presidential  papers  openid  to  " 
scholars? 

Senator  Mundt.  Does  a  certain  time  hava 
to  elapse  before  a  research  student  has  ac- 
cess to  Presidential  papers? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think 
that  after  they  are  once  cataloged  and  ex- 
amined by  the  original  research  staff  in  the 
archival  depository  they  are  put  into  the 
scholars  library  for  availability.  But  not  un- 
til that  time,  until  they  are  completely 
cataloged  and  reviewed  by  the  staff. 

Senator  Mundt.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedure, USIA  makes  Its  films  available  to  the 
GSA? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  is  right.  We  would  not 
administer  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  would  not  administer 
it.  Do  you  know  whether  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  makes  those  films  avail- 
able immediately  to  the  libraries?  Does  a 
year  elapse,  5  years  elapse?  What  are  the 
rules? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  don't  know.  Senator.  We 
would  have  to  check  with  GSA. 

Senator  Mundt.  Could  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy  to 
check  and  find  out. 

Senator  Mundt.  For  the  record. 

(The  Information  referred  to  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  hearing.) 

inclusion  op  officials  and  EVKNTS  or  AN 

administration 

Senator  Mundt.  I  am  a  little  curious  about 
one  statement  in  the  bill.  I  can  see  the  ap- 
peal of  doing  this  for  Presidents,  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  but  the  bill 
also  Includes  "officials  and  events  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  President  or  former  Presi- 
dent." Very  frequently  the  officials  of  one 
administration  4,  8,  10, 12  years  later  become 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Presidency.  I  am 
a  little  bit  dubious  about  opening  it  up,  per- 
haps widely,  unless  you  put  in  some  very 
proper  precautions  on  using  the  films  dur- 
ing the  Presidential  occupancy  of  any  in- 
dividual so  that  it  would  not  be  done  to  help 
any  individual  with  his  political  career. 

You  open  a  very  wide  loophole  there  when 
you  Include  the  officials  of  any  administra- 
tion of  any  President  or  former  President. 
I  am  Just  not  sure  that  we  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  doing  anything  that  either  helps 
or  hinders  the  chances  of  a  minor  or  major 
Official  of  an  administration  who  comes  down 
the  path,  4,  8,  12.  or  any  other  number  of 
years  later  as  a  candidate  for  office,  when 
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there  is  in  the  library  an  official  firm  paid 
for  by  public  funds,  which  would  either 
help  him  or  hurt  him.  This  opens  it  up 
widely  because  most  scholars  or  researchers 
are  engaged  in  this  business  of  getting  raw 
material  for  publication,  utilization,  and 
dissemination. 

So  I  was  wondering  why  you  opened  the 
door  so  widely.  Why  not  limit  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Senator,  under  the  existing 
language  of  the  Kennedy  film  resolution 
if  we  had  limited  it  to  the  President — 
for  example,  let's  take  the  Teheran 
Conference  and  let's  assume  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  present.  While  we 
could  show  an  Agency  film  of  that  event 
concerning  the  President  we  would  some- 
how iiave  to  cut  out  showing  the  Secretary 
of  State  because  he  was  an  official  and  ap- 
peared along  with  the  President.  It  is  very 
rare,  as  you  know,  to  have  film  coverage  of 
the  President  as  an  individual  without  some- 
one in  his  administration  being  around  him. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  would  be  very  easy  for 
whoever  drafted  this  bill  to  take  care  of  that 
without  opening  up  the  whole  Pandora's  box 
the  way  It  is  here.  Under  this  law  you  would 
not  have  to  have  the  President  in  the  pic- 
ture at  all. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  could  show  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  or  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  or  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, or  almost  anybody  who  is  an  official — 
any  of  the  3  million  people  presently  working 
in  the  Government,  who  by  some  quirk  had 
a  picture  taken  of  himself  in  some  ac- 
tivity of  which  he  might  be  proud  or  of 
which  he  might  be  ashamed.  That  Is  an  aw- 
fully wide  authority  in  order  to  make  It 
available  for  the  President  and  anybody 
who  had  been  in  the  picture  with  him. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Senator,  I  dispute  the  fact 
that  we  would  make  this  available  to  3  mil- 
lion people  if  I  heard  you  say  that.  I  don't 
think  the  Presidential  archival  libraries  op- 
erate on  that  broad  a  scale.  This  is  not  a 
general  broad  public  showing. 

Senator  Mundt.  No;  but  the  films  would 
be  made  available.  If  they  are  chronicling 
the  events  of  history  during  the  Presidential 
administration  you  could  well  have  a  film 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  President,  but  tak- 
en by  USIA  for  purposes  that  it  deems  wise 
to  disseminate  overseas,  which  gets  into  this 
General  Services  Administration  and  it  be- 
comes part  of  the  depository. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  But  the  point  is  that  the 
present  law  prohibits  the  domestic  showing 
of  any  film  concerning  the  life,  character, 
and  public  service  of  any  Individual  who 
has  served  or  is  serving  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  any  official  capacity. 
So  if  we  are  going  to  have  anything  concern- 
ing any  governmental  official  in  the  film  we 
must  have  this  language  allowing  us  to  do 
it  because  we  could  not  separate  the  Presi- 
dent out  from  other  Government  officials. 

The  present  language  of  the  law  does  not 
limit  it  to  the  President. 

LIMITUro     TRX     AUTHOBITT     TO     FXXSXDKNTIAI. 
riLMS    ONLT 

Senator  Mundt.  We  could  separate  the 
President  out  if  we  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Scbiodt.  We  could  separate  him  out, 
but  we  probably 

Senator  Mundt.  In  the  Kennedy  film  reso- 
lution we  wrote  a  special  law  for  a  special 
President,  for  special  conditions  and  desig- 
nated the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  as  the  one  that  distributed  the 
film  and  recompensated  the  Government. 
That  has  worked  fairly  well.  There  are  one 
or  two  rather  unhappy  deviations  from  the 
Intent  of  the  law,  not  many,  not  serious 
enough  to  complain  about  that. 


I  read  you  the  words,  page  1,  line  9,  "re- 
lating to  any  President  or  former  President 
of  the  United  States."  Up  to  that  point  I 
think  you  have  a  lot  of  persuEision.  But  then 
the  bill  adds:  "or  to  officials  and  events  of 
the  administration  of  any  President  or 
former  President."  This  could  be  any — and  I 
don't  know  how  you  define  "official" — It 
seems  to  me.  Federal  employees.  I  think  each 
of  them  has  a  right  to  consider  himself  as 
an  official.  You  are  an  official. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  present  law  bans  the  do- 
mestic showing  of  any  Government  film  re- 
garding any  such  official.  For  example,  we 
do  make  a  great  n\unber  of  films,  as  you 
know,  when  visiting  heads  of  state  come  to 
this  country.  We  have  in  each  film  almost 
invariably  a  picture  of  the  President  receiv- 
ing the  visiting  head  of  state.  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  protocol  invariably  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  several  other  officials  are  also  pres- 
ent. Unless  we  have  the  language  contained 
In  8.  3536,  such  a  film  could  not  be  shown  in 
a  Presidential  archival  library  because  it 
shows  not  only  the  President,  but  also  other 
officials  who  are  specifically  banned  imder 
section  4  of  the  Kennedy  film  legislation. 

Senator  Mundt.  Exactly,  and  it  wotild  be 
very  simple  to  have  language  to  cover  the 
kind  of  event  where  the  President  is  in  a 
picture.  Since  we  have  had  USIA  under  any 
Presidential  administration  I  suppose  we  have 
had  pictures  made  of  a  great  many  Govern- 
ment events  for  distribution  which  do  not 
Include  the  presence  of  the  President  what- 
soever, and  these  are  in  the  Archives. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  don't  know  we  have  a  great 
many,  but  I  am  sure  we  have  some. 

SenattH:  Mundt.  For  example,  you  have 
done  some  on  the  American  Tnd1ftn<<  of  In- 
terest overseas.  I  am  perfectly  positive  most 
of  the  motion  pictures  made  of  American 
Indians  are  not  typical  of  what  is  true  on 
a  Sioux  Reservation.  People  are  living  in 
hovels  and  huts  and  certainly  such  fllma 
would  be  antlproductlve  so.  far  as  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  this  country  are  concerned  If  they 
show  how  we  have  impoverished  so  long  the 
American  Indian.  So  very  conceivably  you 
have  picttires  of  the  Indian  Commissioner 
opening  a  fine  Indian  school — we  have 
splendid  Indian  schools — or  one  of  the  hous- 
ing structures  on  the  reservation,  but  that 
is  certainly  not  a  typical  presentation  of  the 
status  of  the  American  Indian  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  include  the  more  deplorable 
conditions  showing  the  Indian  homes  In 
South  Dakota  which  have  neither  windows 
nor  doors  nor  fioors.  So  I  am  sure  we  are 
not  advertising  America  overseas  by  showing 
how  we  mistreat  the  original  American  citi- 
zen. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  am  not 
Just  sure  about  opening  the  bill  to  the  point 
where  the  President  not  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture and  is  not  part  of  the  presentation  of 
an  event  that  does  occurr  in  his  administra- 
tion. If  we  provide  for  every  official  the  right 
to  be  pictured,  researched,  propagandized  at 
the  time  his  President  happen  to  be  out  of 
office — there  are  pretty  young  public  officials 
properly  considering,  I  assume,  taking  on  a 
career  in  public  life — you  could  get  into  a 
sticky  situation.  I  am  sure  you  could  tighten 
up  that  language  to  meet  the  piupose  you 
have  In  mind,  which  is  absolutely  proper. 

The  picture  of  a  President  does  not  ap- 
pear alone  very  often.  He  has  his  staff — ^the 
Secretary  of  State  and  people  there — and 
there  is  no  problem  In  that  connection.  Ilie 
whole  array  of  pictures  which  are  taken  of 
Amerlccma  for  foreign  consumption  Is  prob- 
ably the  proper  function  of  the  USIA.  And 
now  It  is  opened  up  for  the  same  kind  of 
availability  and  I  wonder  why? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  I  stand  on  the  state- 
ment I  made  to  you,  sir.  I  dont  think  we  are 
making  a  broad  open  gate  change  In  the 


policy.  I  think  we  are  putting  this  In  for 
scholarly  research.  Certainly  I  would  hope 
we  could  present  to  the  scholars  all  of  the 
material.  I  think  it  would  be  more  dangerous 
if  we  were  to  say  you  can  only  have  part 
of  it.  I  am  sure  there  are  film  excerpts  that 
are  laudatory  and  there  are  those  that  per- 
haps someone  would  view  as  being  denigrat- 
ing to  their  position.  But  this  is  part  of  the 
scholarly  research  process  to  be  able  to  have 
all  of  this  available,  and  we  make  no  claims 
to  complete  objectivity,  and  I  am  certain 
every  scholar  who  views  it  will  be  certain  of 
its  source. 

availabilitt  of  commercial  materials 

Senator  Mundt.  Except  for  events  that  are 
staged  and  filmed  especially  for  publicity 
purposes  of  the  USIA  to  put  its  best  foot 
forward  overseas,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
these  Presidential  libraries  to  obtain  similar 
material  from  commercial  sources,  thereby 
avoiding  setting  another  precedent  for  do'- 
mestlc  use  of  USIA  produced  materials?  All 
these  events  you  have  been  talking  about 
have  been  covered  by  CBS,  NBC,  and  all  the 
commercial  media.  It  Is  Just  the  staged  things 
that  are  exclusively  available  to  USIA. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  I  take  issue  with  that. 
I  wouldn't  say  we  stage  these  things. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  exclude  the  com- 
mercial people  from  covering  these  public 
events? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No.  sir ;  but  we  certainly  do 
a  more  comprehensive  Job  in  coverage  of 
affairs  of  state  than  the  commercial  people 
do  because  we  have  more  utility  value  from 
it.  We  certainly,  during  the  visit  of  a  head 
of  state  to  this  country,  cover  In  greater 
depth  the  activities  that  would  not  be  of 
as  great  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  commercial  movie  and  newsreel 
and  television  people  operate  primarily  for 
the  domestic  audience.  We  are  operating 
wholly  for  the  overseas  audience  so.  therefore, 
we  will  have  more  intensive  coverage  on  ac- 
tlvlttee  of  the  visiting  head  of  state,  for  ex- 
aii^>le,  than  the  commercial  people  would. 
Certainly  the  commercial  material  is  avail- 
able to  the  Presidential  archival  depositories. 

Senator  Mundt.  May  I  just  conclude  by 
suggesting.  Mr.  Schmidt,  that  you  go  back 
to  the  author  of  this  bill,  who  Is  unknown 
to  the  members  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  you  are  talking  to  the 
author,  sir.  I  drafted  It  with  Mr.  Dunaway 
who  Is  sitting  behind  me. 

POSSIBLE  RKFINXMXNT  OF  BILL 

Senator  Mundt.  In  retrospect  and  upon 
careful  reflection,  can  you  see  whether  you 
cant  find  other  language  for  line  9  of  page  1 
and  lines  l  and  2  of  page  2,  which  will  ac- 
complish the  objectives  which  you  have  In 
mind  without  opening  It  as  broadly  as  you 
do?  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  establishing 
a  precedent  including  as  many  officials  as 
you  include  In  motion  pictures  which  don't 
even  present  the  Image  of  any  President 
whatsoever,  to  have  these  tucked  away  in 
libraries,  and  the  repercussions  which  even- 
tually flow  back  as  these  people  become  in- 
creasingly prominent  in  public  life,  run  for 
Senator,  Governor,  President,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  should  subject 
ourselves  to  that  kind  of  an  attempt.  Maybe 
we  can't  flnd  other  language.  I  hope  you 
can;  if  not,  perhaps  someone  on  this  com- 
mittee can  come  up  with  some  language 
which  is  tighter.  But  If  you  would  study  this 
longer  I  would  like  to  have  your  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  would  be  happy  to  review 
It  again.  Senator,  but  I  want  to  say  again 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  very  limited 
audience  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a 
big  one. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  think  it  is  the  biggest 
audience  you  can  flnd.  Mr.  Schmidt — ^when 
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you  open  It  up  to  writers,  researchers,  and 
those  who  are  going  to  write  articles  In 
depth,  and  make  studies  to  share  with  the 
populace.  Generally,  I  think  that  is  a  larger 
audience  than  you  can  cram  Into  the  largest 
theater  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Senator,  the  press  already 
has  access  to  this. 

Senator  MtJNirr.  Why  couldnt  you  accom- 
plish It  then — U  that  Is  all  you  are  trying  to 
do— without  all  this  laborlom  language,  by 
a  simple  amendment  to  the  law  which  woiUd 
add  to  section  501  which  now  says  "for  ex- 
amination by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
press  associations,  newspapers,  magazines." 
and  so  forth,  the  words  "and  bona  flde 
scholars"?  That  wovild  do  It. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  would  like  to  have  from 
you  sir,  a  definition  of  "scholar"  and  also 
what  part  the  n.S.  Information  Agency 
would  play.  In  other  words,  by  putting  that 
language  In  the  present  law  you  would  make 
this  available  to  anyone  who  came  into  our 
Agency  and  said,  "I  am  a  scholar  and  I  want 
to  see  all  of  your  material."  I  don't  think 
this  would  work.  What  we  are  saying  in  effect 
Is  we  are  going  to  transfer  this  material  Into 
the  Presidential  archival  depositories  where 
they  have  a  system  for  scholars  and  others 
to  come  In  and  review  this  material.  It  leaves 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  out  of  any 
domestic  distribution,  whereas  your  method 
would  put  us  right  into  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  de- 
termine a  scholar  as  we  do  a  representative 
of  a  press  association  or  a  man  who  says: 
"I  am  writing  an  article  for  a  magazine." 
Whatever  criteria  you  employ,  in  section  501 
of  the  act  now,  I  think  probably  could  be 
employed  to  determine  who  is  a  scholar. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Section  601  of  the  act  at  the 
present  time  states  "for  examination  by  rep- 
resentatives of  U.S.  press  associations,  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  systems,  and  sta- 
tions." That  is  fairly  easy  of  Identification. 
A  person  can  come  in  with  credentials  show- 
ing that  he  represents  one  of  those  groups 
and,  of  course.  Members  of  Congress  are 
easily  definable  too,  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble  with  that.  But  I  would  hesitate  to 
sit  In  Judgment  on  who  ranks  as  a  scholar. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  Is  aU,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Oore.  Senator  Lausche. 

BASIC  PXmPOSKS  OF  v.axji. 

Senator  Latjsche.  For  purixjses  of  the  re- 
cord I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
which  might  seem  elementary  but  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  asked. 

This  U.S.  Information  Agency  was  created 
when? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  By  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  of 
1948.  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1963. 

Senator  Lauschx.  And  what  was  its  purpose 
as  set  forth  In  the  piirpose  clause  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  If  I  may  quote  this  to  you,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  Tes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Section  2  of  the  act,  which  Is 
known  as  Public  Law  402,  states:  "The  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  the  objectives  of 
this  Act  are  to  enable  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  Increase  mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  other  countries.  Among  the 
means  to  be  used  in  achieving  these  objec- 
tives Me  (1)  an  information  service  to  dis- 
seminate abroad  information  about  the 
United  States,  Its  people,  and  policies  promul- 
gated by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  responsible  of- 
ficials of  Government  having  to  do  with  mat- 
ters affecting  foreign  affairs." 

Senator  Lauschx.  All  right,  I  think  that  Is 
far  enough. 

Was  It  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  limit  the 
operation  of  this  office  to  the  dissemination 
of  Information  outside  of  the  country  and  not 
domestically? 


Bfr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  And  you  have  tried  to 
adhere  to  that  by  keeping  the  office  out  of 
the  business  of  a  news  media  In  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  And  the  provisions  of 
films  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  Have  you  ever  been  asked 
to  allow  your  office  to  be  used  In  disseminat- 
ing information  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  as  to  the  question  "al- 
low our  office  to  be  used,"  I  would  say  not 
that  I  know  of.  Senator.  We  do  have  repeated 
requests  from  individuals  In  the  United 
States  fcr  copies  of  our  material  that  we 
produce  for  overseas. 

Senator  Lauschs.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  It  would  be  wrong  to  allow 
a  governmental  office  to  t>ecome  a  news  media 
in  the  United  States  and  thus  to  be  used 
domestically  to  distribute  information  some- 
times twisted  Into  political  propaganda? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Senator,  I  follow  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  law,  which  is 
my  Job,  and  I  have  been  strictly  construing 
the  law  to  prohibit  us  from  engaging  in 
domestic  distribution. 

Senator  Lausche.  All  right.  Now  then,  who 
determines  what  films  you  shall  take  In  the 
United  SUtes  to  be  used  abroad? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  have  an  Office  of  Policy 
and  Planning  which  works  with  our  Motion 
Picture  and  Television  Service  to  determine 
what  films  we  need  In  our  program,  which 
films  would  be  of  value  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  1948  act. 

Senator  Lausche.  Do  you  take  films  your- 
self or  do  you  hire  agencies  to  take  them? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  do  both,  sir.  We  have 
independent  contractors  that  are  retained  for 
specific  film  purposes  and  we  also  do  our  own 
work. 

PERIOD  BErORE  MATERIAL  IS  RELEASED  SUGGESTED 

Senator  Lausche.  On  this  matter  of  releas- 
ing Information,  you  have  a  limitation  that  It 
shall  not  be  done  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
President  or  a  Vice  President  and  I  suppose  It 
would  also  mean  during  the  lifetime  of  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  the  present  law,  section  4 
of  the  Kennedy  film  resolution,  is  the  one 
that  says  that  you  shall  not  do  this  without  a 
specific  act  of  Congress.  In  the  bill  before  you 
we  allow  this,  and  we  have  no  limitation  re- 
lated to  a  President's  lifetime.  The  limita- 
tion would  apply  only  during  the  Incumbency 
of  the  President. 

Senator  Lausche.  Yes.  Would  it  be  advis- 
able to  fix  a  time  limitation  after  a  man 
leaves  the  office  or  after  his  death,  before  any 
of  this  information  can  become  available? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  I  would  think  you 
would  run  Into  the  problem  of  longevity  of 
the  person,  and  there  can  be  a  great  gap  of 
time  If  you  are  going  to  limit  it  to  after  his 
life.  At  the  present  time  we  have  two  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have 
been  out  of  office  for  some  period  of  time. 
Now  if  we  say  we  wait  for  the  man  to  die  be- 
fore the  scholars  can  see  these  films,  this 
might  be  many,  many  years. 

Senator  Lausche.  It  works  two  ways.  You 
have  one  with  a  lengthy  life,  you  have  an- 
other whose  life  has  been  shortly  cut  off.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  this  language :  "Motion  picture 
and  other  films  prepared  by  or  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  relating  to  any 
President  or  former  President  of  the  United 
States  or  to  officials  and  events  of  the  admin- 
istration of  any  President."  I  construe  that  to 
mean  that  this  law  is  applicable  to  Presi- 
dents, Vice  Presidents,  and  officials  of  any 
administration. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lausche.  So  that  it  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  showing  of  a  picture  of  Rusk 


even  though  the  President  Is  not  In  the  pic- 
ture? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  Is  true  but  only  in  the 
Presidential  archival  depository. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  rely  upon  that  prop, 
osltlon  rather  heavily— the  limitation  that 
It  can  only  be  used,  viewed,  or  exhibited  in 
the  archives. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir;  on  line 

Senator  Lausche.  It  cannot  be  taken  out? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  sir.  On  line  6,  page  2,  the 
language  reads  "solely  within  a  Presidential 
archival  depository." 

Senator  Lausche.  Let's  get  down  to  this 
exception,  "but  no  such  film  relating  to  a 
particular  President  or  his  administration 
shall  be  exhibited  or  made  available  as  long 
as  he  remains  in  office."  Now  "no  such  films 
relating  to  a  partlcvUar  President  or  his  ad- 
ministration." 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  That  is  applicable  to  the 
officials  and  the  administration? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lausche.  "Shall  be  exhibited  or 
made  available  as  long  as  he  remains  in  of- 
fice." It  is  at  this  point  I  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion would  It  be  advisable  to  fix  a  time  limita- 
tion after  he  leaves  his  office  prohibiting  its 
use? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  would  see  no  wisdom  In  it; 
perhaps  the  committee  would.  I  think  to  pick 
an  arbitrary  time  figure  would  be  difficult, 
and  I  would  not  see  the  value  of  it,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  are  suggesting  under 
this  bill  that  the  office  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration 

Mr.  Schmidt.  "ITie  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  because  he  operates  and  con- 
ducts the  archival  depositories. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  want  the  films 
turned  over  to  him  so  that  your  present  pur- 
pose will  be  kept  Intact  not  to  use  your  office 
domestically  at  all  but  solely  In  the  foreign 
field? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Exactly. 

Senator  Lausche.  All  right.  OK,  that  is  all 
I  have. 

Senator  Gore.  Senator  Williams? 

WHAT   happens   IP   A   FORMER   PRESIDENT   RUNS 

again  ? 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  had  Instances 
where  a  President,  the  Incumbent,  would 
leave  office,  a  period  of  time  would  elapse 
and  be  would  be  then  a  candidate  and  be 
elected  for  the  Presidency.  How  would  you 
cope  with  that? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  I  think  under  this  lan- 
guage if  he  went  back  Into  office  it  would 
stop  the  exhibition  of  all  of  the  material, 
the  previous  administration  as  well  as  the 
existing  one. 

Senator  Williams.  How  about  during  the 
period  in  which  he  was  running  for  office 
prior  to  his  election?  This  authority  would 
stop  after  he  was  reelected,  but  during  the 
Important  period  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  a  second  term  In  office — when,  after  hav- 
ing been  out  of  office,  he  Is  running  again — 
this  material  would  be  available,  would  it 
not.  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  think  It  would,  but  again 
solely  within  the  Presidential  archival 
depository. 

Senator  Williams.  What  are  the  restric- 
tions today  regarding  the  showing  of  these 
films? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  they  are  absolutely — 

Senator  Williams.  What  restrictions  are 
there  on  showing  these  films  today? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  ones  I  read  you  out  of 
section  501,  which  is  limited  to  the  press 
and  Members  of  Congress.  Otherwise  they 
are  prohibited  from  domestic  distribution 
m  the  United  States. 

Senator  Mundt.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 
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POSSIBIUTT   OF  SETTINO  A  TIME   LIMIT  BEFORE 
FILMS    CAN    BE    SHOWN 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  WUliams  brings 
up  an  interesting  point.  I  remember  a  recent 
experience.  Teddy  Roosevelt  after  having 
been  in  and  out,  ran  again,  but  he  didn't 
make  it  the  second  time.  Other  Presidents 
have.  Would  you  object  to  some  kind  of  time 
limitation  which  we  can  write  in  which 
would  avert  a  possible  perversion,  so  to  speak 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  by  setting  not  the 
date  he  leaves  office  but  10  years  after  he 
leaves  office  or  some  other  time.  Off  the  top 
of  my  head  that  would  be  a  realistic  figure 
to  protect  us  against  this  kind  of  contin- 
gency. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  My  answer  on  the  time  limit, 
would  have  to  be  the  same  answer  I  gave  to 
Senator  Lausche.  Perhaps  If  you  wanted  to 
cover  that  by  saying  In  the  event  any  Presi- 
dent once  again  becomes  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  then  this  provision  shall  not  pre- 
vail that  would  stop  the  showing  of  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  would  alleviate  the 
situation  conceivably  but  Is  not  very  likely. 
But  the  course  of  history  moves  pretty  fast 
some  days,  and  it  could  develop  that  some 
research  film  popularized  and  publicized  by 
a  lot  of  writers  might  be  the  very  thing  that 
causes  him  to  rvin.  It  seems  to  me  If  you  do 
this  you  ought  to  have  a  specific  time  period. 
What  is  the  urgency?  Why.  Instead  of  16 
minutes  after  the  President  leaves  office, 
couldn't  it  be  set  at  15  years? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  simply  think,  by  putting 
in  a  15-year  limitation  you  are  certainly 
blacking  out  one  of  the  tools  of  research. 
They  can  lum  to  the  written  word,  the  entire 
commercial  word,  but  they  can't  turn  to  the 
particular  films  we  produced. 

Senator  Williams.  USIA  Is  a  propaganda 
organization.  To  that  extent  you  are  point- 
ing out  the  possibUlty  of  distorting  history, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  like  to  say,  sir,  that  truth 
is  our  best  propaganda. 

Senator  Williams.  We  all  like  to  say  that, 
too,  but  you  will  admit  that  the  purpose  of 
your  Agency  Is  to  point  out  events  of  our 
country  in  the  best  light  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  country;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

LIST  OP  films  and  COSTS  INVOLVED 

Senator  Williams.  How  many  films  are 
there  presently  that  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Archives? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  don't  know.  sir.  I  told  Sen- 
ator Morse  I  would  get  a  list  of  these. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  have  a  rough 
estimate? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  I  don't.  I  think  there  are 
relatively  few,  sir,  that  concern  the  type  of 
thing  that  this  bill  will  cover.  Most  of  our 
films  probably  don't  contain  any  reference  to 
governmental  officials  per  se.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  life  In  the  United  States  outside 
of  the  framework  of  government. 

Senator  Williams.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. In  furnishing  this  list  of  film,  will  you 
also  furnish  us  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  We  do  that  each  year,  sir,  and 
the  complete  list  of  those  appear  in  the  ap- 
propriation hearings. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  but  It  would  save 
a  lot  of  time  putting  the  two  together  If  you, 
when  you  furnish  the  list  of  films  in  response 
to  the  request  from  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
could  also  put  the  cost  of  each  film,  could 
you  not? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes:  I  will  have  to  go  back 
through  the  variovis  hearings  and  bring  those 
up  to  date. 

PRESENT   RESTRICTIONS   ON   SHOWING 
USIA   FILMS 

Senator  Williams.  What  are  the  restric- 
tions now  on  the  use  of  a  film  which  relates 
to  a  present  or  former  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  If  you  have  such  a  film?  What  are  the 


restrictions  for  showing  that  In  this  country 
now? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  They  are  not  shown  In  this 
country  except  for  the  two  exceptions,  that 
is,  availability  to  the  press  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  told  one  of  the  re- 
cent films  of  the  present  occupant,  of  life  in 
Texas,  and  so  forth,  was  shown  on  the  Presi- 
dential yacht  on  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  was  to  a  diplomatic  au- 
dience located  here. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  It? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  As  far  as  I  know  It  was. 
Senator  Williams.  Did  you  check  that  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  I  did  not  check  It. 
Senator  Williams.  You  did  not  check  it? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  We  do — for  example.  If  we 
have  an  audience  of  foreign  students,  or  a 
gathering  of  foreign  diplomats  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  we  do  show  our  films  to 
such  groups.  But  not  a  week  goes  by  that  we 
do  not  turn  down  a  request  for  showing  to 
domestic  groups. 

Senator  Williams.  Much  was  said  about  a 
specific  case  Involving  historians  reviewing 
the  film  that  you  prepared  on  the  Teheran 
Conference.  When  did  it  take  place? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  It  was  prior  to  USIA. 
Senator  Williams.  Prior  to  USIA;  did  you 
have  a  film  on  that? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  don't  know  If  there  was  one 
on  that.  If  there  was  It  was  probably  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Senator  Williams.  I  Just  wondered  why 
you  singled  out  as  an  example,  when  It  was 
an  event  that  took  place  before  your  organi- 
zation was  In  existence  and  perhaps  you 
didn't  have  such  a  film. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  didn't  raise  that.  It  was 
Senator  Morse. 

Senator  Morse.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield. 
I  was  using  it  as  my  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  was  pointing  out  we  would 
only  have  films  made  since  the  creation  of  the 
Agency. 

Incidentally,  the  Office  of  War  Information 
did  have  domestic  distribution  authority  so 
their  films  would  not  be  blocked  from  show- 
ing in  this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  they  be  affected 
by  either  enactment  or  rejection  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Films  of  the  War  In- 
formation Office  would  not  in  any  way  be 
affected? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

WHO  REQUESTED  THE  LEOISLATION7 

Senator  Williams.  What  prompted  you  pri- 
marily, you  say  you  are  the  sponsor  of  this — 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  am  not  the  sponsor.  I  say 
we  have  repeated  requests,  an  average  of.  I 
don't  know,  maybe  20.  30  a  month,  many  of 
them  referred  to  us  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  in  discussion  with  various  people  at 
various  times  we  have  had  this  proposal  of 
making  our  films  available  to  scholars  In  our 
Agency.  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  why 
this  would  not  be  practicable,  as  I  pointed 
out  before.  But  it  did  occur  that  perhaps  this 
could  be  done  at  a  Presidential  archival  level. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  the  idea  had  to 
originate  with  somebody  that  they  put  this 
In  the  form  of  legislation.  Who  conceived  of 
this  Idea? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  can't  say  that  any  one  per- 
son did.  I  think  It  was  the  fruition  of  many 
thoughte  on  It,  sir.  I  worked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Jtistice  and  the  QSA  In  drafting 
this. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  GSA  didn't  draft  it  until  some- 
body conceived  the  idea.  Is  this  a  Topsy  bill; 
like  Topsy  it  Just  growed?  Aren't  there  some 
parents  somewhere  or  somebody  who 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  wUl  take  the  responsibility 
here  for  parenthood,  sir.  but  I  think  it  has 
been  Inseminated  from  various  directions. 


Senator  Williams.  And  you  really  don't 
know  who  conceived  the  Idea  originally  for 
this  bill  before  us? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  As  I  say  honestly.  Senator. 
It  came  from  the  very  day-to-day  work  prob- 
lems that  we  have  had  on  this  of  people 
requesting  availability  of  the  films. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  no  one  person  Is 
vitally  interested  and  would  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  nothing  happened? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  would  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed If  nothing  happened. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Schmidt,  you  have  been 
frank  and  cooperative  and.  in  my  view,  an 
able  witness  before  this  committee.  I  volun- 
teer that  to  you.  sir.  and  the  committee 
thanks  you. 

Senator  Morse.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  want  to  share  Senator  Gore's  evaluation 
of  your  testimony.  I  think  you  have  been  an 
exceedingly  able  witness.  Your  testimony  has 
opened  up  to  me  recognition  on  my  part  of 
things  that  I  did  not  know  about  the  dis- 
semination of  your  films  abroad.  Therefore, 
if  I  seem  to  ask  very  elementary  questions 
I  hope  you  will  know  I  am  only  seeking  to  get 
Information. 

FILMS  CAN  BE  SHOWN  TO  FOREIGNERS  BUT  NOT 
AMERICANS 

These  films  you  are  not  free  to  show 
American  people  you  are  free  to  show 
abroad.  Now  let  me  talk  about  hypothetlcals 
Let's  take  this  one:  Suppose  we  have  a 
film — I  used  Teheran  as  a  hypothetical 
some  moments  ago — but  'et's  get  within 
your  time  bracket,  your  time  bracket. 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  That  will  be  from  the  date 
of  the  Informational  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  when  we  were  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  then  since 
1953  as  a  separate  Independent  agency. 

Senator  Morse.  Most  certainly  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  would  be  within  your 
time  bracket  or  one  In  which  President  Ken- 
nedy participated,  the  Costa  Rica  Confer- 
ence which  led  to  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  partlclpanta  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  a  Caribbean  Com- 
mon Market.  Let's  assume  you  made  a  film 
of  that  Conference  or  some  of  the  sessions 
of  that  Conference.  You  could  show  that 
to  a  student  audience  In  Oxford,  Heidel- 
berg, any  foreign  university? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  You  couldn't  show  it  at 
Columbia,  Chicago,  Stanford? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Morsb.  Any  film  that  you  have 
made  you  could,  if  It  was  decided  that  the 
auspices  were  appropriate,  to  show  to  a  gen- 
eral audience  anywhere  in  the  world  except 
in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  Yee  sir. 
Senator  Morse.  The  Kennedy  film,  which 
required  a  special  act  of  Congress  to  be  able 
to  have  it  shown  to  the  American  people, 
could  be  and  was  shown  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  before  its  first  showing  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  most 
popular  films  ever  made  by  the  USIA. 

Senator  Morse.  It  didn't  have  to  go  to  the 
Archives  or  depositories  in  any  of  these  coun- 
tries to  be  seen? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Morse.  It  was  not  limited  to  their 
scholars? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Not  at  all.  Literally  millions 
of  people  around  the  world  have  seen  that 
film. 

Senator  Morse.  You  see  that  raises  very 
serious  questions  In  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  We  are  told  that,  we  must  be 
very  careful  that  we  don't  propagandize  the 
American  people.  I  am  more  concerned  that 
we  don't  conceal  from  them  the  facte  that 
they  ought  to  have.  Yet  we  are  told  that  some 
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of  your  nims  constitute  propaganda  abroad. 
It  Is  a  very  misused  term.  I  have  never  known 
of  an  adequate  substitute  for  full  public  dis- 
closure and  let  the  public  be  the  judge.  I 
have  never  been  moved  by  the  political  argu- 
ment that  "oh,  you  mustn't  put  yourself  to 
the  test  of  public  opinion." 

IS   THE   BILL   BROAD    ENOUGH? 

Our  discussion  this  morning  makes  me 
more  and  more  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  bill  Is  broad  enough.  I  don't  know  why — 
may  I  say  as  one  who  taught  for  21  years  In 
college  classrooms — a  professor  at  any  Amerl- 
rn.n.  university  shouldn't  have  access  to  any 
film  you  produce.  If  a  professor  at  Oxford  can 
have  access  to  it.  what  are  we  afraid  of?  What 
Is  happening  to  us  In  this  country?  We  feel 
we  have  to  conceal  Information.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  development  of  police 
state  tactics  In  this  country.  I  happen  to 
think  there  is  a  greater  danger  of  police  state 
tactics  In  this  Republic  at  the  present  time 
than  In  most  other  nations  of  the  world.  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  pass  a  value  Judgment: 
that  happens  to  be  my  elected  responsibility. 
I  don't  know  why  we  have  to  have  this  kind 
of  censorship.  This  Is  a  form  of  censorship 
In  supposedly  a  free  society.  We  can  hold 
your  agency  responsible  for  the  quality  and 
accuracy  of  Its  work. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  Kennedy  nim 
ought  to  have  been  shown  in  every  high 
school  In  this  country  without  a  congres- 
sional enactment.  You  have  a  pretty  rich 
historical  depository  of  your  films.  I  am  not 
much  moved  by  politicians  who  are  afraid 
that  some  film  might  have  political  influence. 
That  happens  to  be  part  of  our  system  of 
self-government.  I  don't  understand  this  cen- 
sorship approach  that  I  think  Is  Implicit  In  a 
lot  of  the  discussion  here  this  morning. 

The  safest  thing  for  the  American  people 
Is  an  open  society.  I  sometimes  used  to  put 
It  this  way:  In  a  free  society  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  full  public  disclosure  of  the 
public's  business  and  let  the  people  be  the 
Judge. 

So  If  I  have  any  criticism  of  your  bill  It  Is 
It  doesn't  go  far  enough.  But  I  think  you  and 
I  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  probably 
goes  as  far  as  you  can  go  at  the  present  time, 
as  we  see  more  and  more  restrictions  wanting 
to  be  placed  upon  the  American  people.  Un- 
fortunately because  of  the  fact  that  you  can 
stir  up  hysteria  In  a  hysterical  time,  you  have 
a  lot  of  people^U  you  have  any  doubt  about 
that,  come  over  and  read  my  mall — who  are 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  waiving 
their  constitutional  rights.  And  so  we  pass  a 
shockingly  unconstitutional  crime  bill  and 
wave  the  flag  Into  tatters  and  lead  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  believe  it  is  the  proper  way  to 
protect  their  constitutional  guarantees.  They 
will  get  through  this  national  hysterical  Jag 
after  a  whUe. 

A  lot  of  these  politicians  who  voted  for  It 
will  hear  from  the  people  when  they  ask 
them.  "What  did  you  do  that  for." 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple don't  have  the  facts  about  this  particular 
field.  So  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment this  morning.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you, 
you  have  trouble  ahead  even  to  get  this  bill 
through.  There  Isn't  enough  of  a  police  state 
yet  to  satisfy  a  lot  of  scared  politicians  In 
this  Congress.  It  isn't  tough  enough. 

The  sad  thing  is.  what  the  American  peo- 
ple need  Is  a  refresher  course  on  the  origin 
of  the  Constitution  such  as  these  precious 
safeguards  which  would  be  thrown  away  in 
this  shockingly  unconstitutional  crime  bill 
that  sailed  through  the  Congress  because 
people  are  afraid  they  won't  be  reelected.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  Important  that  they  be  re- 
elected, that  any  of  us  be  reelected.  What  is 
important  is  that  while  we  sit  here  we  keep 
faith  with  the  oath  of  office  we  took  to 
uphold    the   Constitution.    And   man    after 


man — I  don't  hesitate  to  say  It  here  as  I  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  out  on  the 
public  platform — walked  out  on  the  oath 
when  they  voted  for  that  bill. 

As  one  who  taught  constitutional  law 
for  years  I  am  shocked  at  the  performances 
that  are  going  on  even  within  the  body 
politic.  I  would  have  the  American  people 
do  a  little  reviewing  of  how  police  states 
develop  out  of  free  societies  In  the  history 
of  nations  abroad.  If  you  think  it  can't  hap- 
pen here  you  couldn't  be  more  wrong.  This 
is  the  way  you  destroy  constitutional  self- 
government. 

So  I  want  you  to  know  you  have  one  sup- 
porter for  that  bill.  I  may  offer  some  amend- 
ments to  broaden  It.  because  I  happen  to 
believe  the  American  people  should  be  told 
what  the  best  minds  on  the  subject  matter 
believe  the  truth  to  be,  for  I  was  brought  up 
under  the  old  political  philosophy  that  "ye 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you   free." 

The  sad  thing  is  the  American  people  to- 
day are  not  getting  the  truth  on  issue 
after  issue.  That  is  why  we  are  in  a  crisis, 
the  like  of  which  we  haven't  experienced 
for  over  100  years. 

I  made  these  comments  today  in  regard 
to  youi  bill  because  this  is  Just  one  of  the 
little  Issues  which  added  together  with  a 
lot  of  other  little  Issues  is  creating  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  this  country  today. 

I  am  glad  we  had  you  as  a  witness.  I  hope 
you  will  supply  the  Information  that  has 
been  asked  for  by  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. And  I  hope  it  is  a  bill  that  will  not 
die  In  committee,  because  a  lot  of  good  legis- 
lation Is  going  to  die  In  committee  this 
year  because  the  politicians  don't  want  to 
face  up  to  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
before  an  election.  Maybe  after  the  election 
they  will  come  back  carrying  out  their 
duties. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.    Schmidt.    Thank    you.    Senator. 

Senator  Oobe.  We  will  stand  in  recess. 

(Whereupon  at  11:55  a.m.,  the  bearing  was 
adjourned.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
"Problems  of  CMnmunlsm"  Is  a  well- 
known  and  widely  respected  journal, 
both  in  the  American  academic  commu- 
nity and  abroad.  It  has  long  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  for  scholarly  quality 
and  editorial  excellence,  as  well  as  a  no- 
table independence  from  "official  influ- 
ence" or  point  of  view.  Its  academic  sig- 
nificance ranges  far  beyond  its  circula- 
tion, and  its  long-term  beneficial  influ- 
ence, especially  in  this  time  of  intense, 
focus  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  upon 
Commimist  affairs,  ranges  far  beycHid  Its 
academic  significance. 

At  one  time  or  another,  practically 
every  one  of  our  important  scholars  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Commimist  af- 
fairs have  found  a  forum  within  its 
pages.  Its  editorial  policy  has  frequently 
helped  to  focus  the  best  minds  in  the 
field  on  specific  and  immediate  issues 
important  to  U.S.  relations  with  Com- 
munist States. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  possible 
benefits  can  be  derived  from  a  ban  upon 
continued  distribution  in  the  United 
States  of  this  fine  journal,  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  quite  certain  that  sub- 
stantial harm  to  American,  and  even 
Western  study  of  Commimist  affairs 
would  result. 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that 
the  amenctanent,  1191,  to  S.  3526,  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  which 
would  permit  continued  domestic  sales  of 
"Problems  of  Communism"  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  williAg 
to  yield  back  his  time  now,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney)  .  All  time  has  now  heea.  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  r(dl. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHn.Es) ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkuan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  would  each 
vote  "yea'\ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathzas)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  tiie  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattuld)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session,  and  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  be  recognized. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  nominations  on  the  desk.  They 
were  reported  earlier  today,  and  I  ask  for 
their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  nomi- 
nations will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICAIIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  E.  Wiley,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  CTommunica- 
tions  Commission. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  R.  Haley,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 


36%  of  total  Imports,  compared  with  58% 
In  1970. 

Total  Imports  In  1971  were  858.000  tons,  as 
compared  to  703,000  in  1970.  Imports  from 
Turkey  Increased  dramatically  to  338,000  tons 
from  135,000  In  1970  and  reached  the  highest 
level  from  that  source  In  recent  years.  This 
was  probably  a  result  of  a  redirection  of 
Turkish  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  reopening  of  marginal 
mines  due  to  higher  prices.  A  Japanese  oc»n- 
pany  had  discussed  financing  a  ferrochrome 
plant  in  Turkey,  payment  for  which  would 
have  been  made  in  chromite  at  a  rate  of  100,- 
000  tons  per  year  for  eleven  years.  This  pro- 
posed arrangement  was  not  finalized,  re- 
sulting In  additional  availability  of  chromite 
for  export  to  the  U.S.  (It  Is  possible  that 
Turkish  chromite  had  been  stockpiled  for  use 
in  the  ferrochrome  plant  and  for  export  to 
Japan.)  It  appears  unlikely  that  shipments 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  at  the  high  level  of  1971  fnnn  Turkey  can  be 
of  the  bUl  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorlza-     "^**i°,^'  .      .  _         ,  , 

tions  for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  „,^!tff"°S^^f  t^^^^^^I',°\^J^^ 

J,       . ,_., ".»   .i._  TT_j4.«j   o^V.4.^  "^^  metallurgical  grade  chromite  in  1970  and 

foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  jg^i  ^y  country  of  orgln,  compiled  from  un- 

and  for  other  purposes.  published  Bureau  of  Mines  data: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     

ator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  — l!ll 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  withhold  laying  short  tons   Per-    short  tons 

down  the  next  amendment  temporarily.     (thousands)  cm  (thousands) 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk    sSIlth*AfriM"''*'* 97"   u" 

will  call  the  roll.  u.s.s.R... ."."'".'."."."          409     58 

The  legislative  clerk  pr<x;eeded  to  call    Jyi*')' 135     i9 

the  roll.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit,       Total 703    loo 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order    . 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  >  This  importation  was  licensed  by  the  Treasury  Department 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC7ER    Without      """"^f  •''*  hardship  provision  of  Executive  Order  11322  since  it 
i.ne  *-xvrjOiiJJ.i>njr  v^  r  xv./E.rv.    wibuuuu      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Executive  order  Implementing  the 

Objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered.  u.N.  sanctions  program. 

Consumption  of  metallurgical  grade  chro- 
mite m  the  VS.  has  been  about  900,000  tons 
per  year  In  recent  years.  Imports  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  percentage  of  consumption  have 
risen  since  imposition  of  UN  Sanctions 
against  8.  Rhodesia  In  1966,  but  only  In- 
1970  did  they  exceed  40  ^c.  Sales  of  stockpUe 
material  and  Increasing  use  of  Inferior  grades 
of  chromite  for  metallurgical  purposes  have 
filled  the  gap  between  Imports  and  consump- 
tion. 
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CHKOME   ORE    IMPORTS   FROM    SOVIET   UNION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
issue,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the 
misconceptions  regarding  our  increasing 
reliance  on  Soviet  Russian  chrome  be 
cleared  up. 

According  to  the  latest  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  data,  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1971  were  about  36  percent  of 
our  total  chrome  imports.  This  compares 
with  58  percent  in  1970.  In  fact  our  larg- 
est chrome  imports  during  1971  came 
from  Turkey,  which  provided  us  with  39 
percent  of  our  imports. 

Proponents  of  our  violation  of  United 
Nations  sanctions  imposed  on  imports 
from  Rhodesia  would  have  us  believe  that 
we  are  increasingly  relying  on  a  Com- 
munist nation  for  the  supply  of  a  stra- 
tegic material  necessary  for  our  national 
defense  security.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  report  exposes  the  phoniness  and 
nonsense  of  that  argument. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chromite — ^Imports  in  1971 

Imports  Of  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
from  the  Soviet  Union  In  1071  were  307,000 
short  tons,  about  100,000  tons  less  than  in 
1970,  according  to  Bureau  of  Mines  data.  Some 
oT  this  decrease  was  as  a  result  of  dock  strikes 
In  the  U.S.  which  delayed  shipments.  Also, 
the  ferroaUoy  Industry  in  the  United  States 
enooimtered  weak  markets  due  to  depressed 
conditions  in  U.S.  specialty  steel  Industry. 
Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  were  about 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  31,  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  issue  will  once  again  come  before 
the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Senators  may  recall  that  in  October  of 
last  year  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment allowing  the  importation  of  chrome 
ore  and  other  strategic  materials  from 
Rhodesia  in  violation  of  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  United  Nations.  In  effect, 
the  United  States  became  an  overt  inter- 
national lawbreaker. 

In  light  of  this  action,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  approved  my 
amendment,  which  is  aimed  at  reversing 
the  congressional  action  taken  last  fall. 
My  amendment,  which  appears  as  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  State  Department-USIA 
authorization  bill  (S.  3526),  would  put 
us  back  in  accord  with  our  international 
legal  obligations.  However,  amendnlent 
No.  1196  is  being  offered  in  an  attempt 
to  delete  section  503  from  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

In  light  of  the  seriousness  of  the  issue, 
I  should  capsulize  briefly  the  ramifica- 
tions involved  in  tomorrow's  vote. 

The  proponents  of  our  violation  of 
XJN.  sanctions  have  chosen  to  overlook 
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a  very  critical  point  In  presenting  their 
case.  One  of  the  complications  associated 
with  the  action  of  the  D.S.  Senate  last 
fall,  and  we  warned  of  that  danger  dur- 
ing the  debate  at  that  time,  was  that  we 
were  taking  action  at  a  time  when  the 
British  and  Rhodesian  Governments 
were  In  the  midst  of  negotiations  to  ar- 
rive at  an  equitable  compromise.  All  di- 
rect reports  from  the  Rhodesian  capital 
the  morning  after  the  Senate  took  its 
action  stated  that  the  Smith  govern- 
ment's attitude  had  hardened  completely. 
The  spirit  of  give  and  take  which  had 
marked  the  negotiations  up  imtil  our  ac- 
tion had  been  completely  destroyed. 

These  reports  were  substantiated  when 
I  consulted  with  the  leadership  of  both 
the  British  Labor  and  Conservative 
Parties  during  my  trip  to  the  Isle  of 
Jersey  earlier  this  month  to  participate 
in  the  Anglo-American  Conference  on 
Africa.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  were 
adamant  in  reporting  to  me  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate,  coming  when  it  did, 
hardened  the  Rhodesian  government 
position  and  resulted  in  a  proposed  set- 
tlement far  less  equitable  than  what 
everyone  had  hoped  for.  This  resulted  in 
the  predictable  negative  response  the 
Pearce  Commission  received  in  determin- 
ing the  sentiment  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posed settlement.  Therefore,  just  last 
week  the  Pearce  Commission  report  was 
issued  rejecting  the  proposal  because  a 
vast  majority  of  the  blacks,  which  com- 
prise 95  percent  of  the  Rhodesian  popula- 
tion, opposed  the  settlement. 

Again,  I  emphsisize,  this  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  action  taken  by  this 
body  last  October.  Last  fall  we  urged  the 
Senate  to  hold  off  on  consideration  of 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  Issue  until  the 
negotiations  were  completed.  But  the  U.S. 
Senate  chose  to  ignore  this  plea,  and,  as 
a  result,  we  literally  sabotaged  any 
chance  for  a  livable  compromise  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  British  have  annoimced  they 
will  continue  to  abide  by  the  sanctions 
until  a  workable  settlement  can  be  ironed 
out  and  they  are  hopeful  that  we  will  do 
the  same.  It  therefore  becomes  even  more 
imperative  that  the  U.S.  Senate  reverse 
the  action  it  took  last  fall  and  vote 
to  reimpose  our  observance  of  the 
sanctions. 

Another  point  which  is  essential  to  a 
realistic  assessment  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  Senate  vote  tomorrow  center 
around  our  role  in  1966;  at  that  time  the 
British  and  Rhodesian  Governments 
were  on  the  brink  of  armed  conflict.  We 
goaded  the  British  into  going  to  the 
U.N.  as  an  alternative  to  armed  conflict — 
at  least  give  the  U.N.  a  chance  to  come 
up  with  an  alternative  to  violence.  We 
interceded  as  an  honest  broker.  Now  we 
have  become  the  only  coimtry  to  formal- 
ly break  the  sanctions.  As  a  result,  this 
issue  becomes  more  than  just  honoring 
our  commitment  to  the  U.N.  It  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  honoring  our  own  com- 
mitment in  acting  as  an  honest  broker. 
Our  integrity  as  an  honest  broker  is  at 
stake. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is  the 
phony  issue  raised  last  year  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  chrome  amendment.  The 
proponents  argued  that  chrome  is  a  stra- 


tegic material  and  it  was  not  plausible 
to  rely  on  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  Com- 
munist nation,  for  60  percent  of  our 
chrome  imports.  Events  since  that  vote 
last  October  have  served  only  to  bear  out 
the  misleading  innuendo  and  phoniness 
of  this  issue  raised  by  proponents.  None 
of  the  chrome  which  is  being  imported 
from  Rhodesia  is  going  into  our  strategic 
stockpile.  Our  national  defense  was  never 
imperiled  by  our  observance  of  the 
United  Nations  boycott.  To  further  com- 
pound the  phoniness  of  this  issue,  the 
Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  recently 
passed  S.  773,  releasing  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  1,313.600  short  dry  tons 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromite.  In  ad- 
dition, the  6-month  waiting  period  was 
waived.  This  was  done  on  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration over  a  year  ago,  at  which  time  no 
fear  of  any  shortages  existed  and  does 
not  now  exist. 

The  vital  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
Rhodesian  chrome  is  not  going  into  the 
strategic  stockpile.  Government  author- 
ities have  assured  us  that  there  are  2.2 
million  tons  of  excess  chrome  in  our  na- 
tional stockpile.  The  1.3  million  tons 
proposed  to  be  drawn  out  under  S.  773 
will  meet  our  total  defense  and  industry 
needs  for  2  years,  and  our  defense  needs 
alone  for  almost  20  years.  Private  indus- 
try reportedly  has  ample  supplies  on 
hand  as  well.  In  addition,  there  are  other 
countries  which  can  supply  us  with 
chrome  besides  Rhodesia  or  Russia,  in- 
cluding Turkey,  from  which  we  exported 
a  higher  percentage  of  our  chrome  in 
1971  than  we  exported  from  Russia. 

Proponents  of  allowing  us  to  import 
Rhodesian  chrome  also  leave  out  a  very 
important  economic  factor  relating  to 
other  U.S.  business  interests  in  those 
African  nations  which  are  not  dominated 
by  white  governments.  Independent 
black  Africa,  which  views  our  position  on 
southern  African  issues  as  a  test  of  our 
commitment  to  self-determination  and 
equality,  have  been  seriously  disturbed 
by  our  violation  of  the  sanctions.  This 
has  endangered  our  economic  and  po- 
Utical  interests  in  those  nations  which 
account  for  over  three-fifths  of  our  trade 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  investment 
in  Africa.  Our  violation  of  the  sanctions 
has  damaged  our  relations  with  key  na- 
tions such  as  Kenya  and  Nigeria. 

Let  me  repeat:  three-fifths  of  our 
trtide  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  in- 
vestment in  Africa  Is  in  independent 
black  African  nations.  We  certainly  are 
not  offering  American  business  interests 
any  protection  in  those  coimtries,  which 
might  retaliate  as  a  result  of  our  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctions. 

All  of  these  facts  were  known  last  year, 
but  not  widely  understood.  In  light  of 
these  facts,  I  believe  that  Senators  were 
deluded  into  believing  other  than  what 
was  actually  the  case. 

The  one  thing  that  was  not  clearly 
brought  out  last  year,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  chrome  amend- 
ment did  not  involve  only  chrome;  but 
some  18  other  minerals,  sis  well,  of  which 
some  nickel  and  asbestos  will  soon  be 
shipped.  Not  even  the  flimsiest  strategic 


justification  can  be  offered  for  such  im- 
ports from  Rhodesia. 

The  argument  that  because  other  na- 
tions may  be  surreptitiously  evading  the 
UJJ.  sanctions — we  are  allowed  to  do  so 
publicly  by  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
U.S.  Congress — holds  very  little  water,  in 
my  estimation.  This  is  no  excuse  for  a 
nation  that  has  prided  itself  on  high 
moral  standards  and  a  regard  for  law— 
internationally  and  domestically. 

The  final  point  concerns  Africa.  The 
effect  of  oiu"  action  last  year  on  the  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent  has  been  det- 
rimental to  our  national  interests.  The 
longer  we  keep  on  that  course,  the  worse 
oiu:  relations  are  likely  to  become.  The 
State  Department  dwells  on  that  point  in 
detail  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  N.  Irwin  n.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter, 
which  I  have  also  sent  to  each  Senator 
for  his  information,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washingtcm,  May  20, 1972. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  In  response  to  your 
request,  I  am  writing  to  confirm  the  Admin- 
istration's support  for  Section  503  of  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Bill,  S.  3526. 
which  would  repeal  existing  legislation  per- 
mitting the  Importation  of  chrome  and  other 
strategic  materials  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
The  Administration  opposed  that  legisla- 
tion last  year  and  considers  that  there  are 
several  compelling  reasons  for  Its  repeal  now. 
As  we  pointed  out  prior  to  passage,  the  meas- 
ure adopted  last  year  has  put  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  Its  International  legal 
obligations:  a  most  serious  step  which  the 
Administration  then  maintained  and  still  be- 
lieves was  not  warranted  by  circumstances. 
The  legislation  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  would  allow  the  United  States 
once  again  to  comply  fully  with  Its  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations. 

Repeal  now  would  serve  to  make  us  less 
vulnerable  to  unfavorable  International  reac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  legislation  now  In 
force,  our  International  Interests  have  suf- 
fered In  other  respects.  In  Africa,  where  our 
position  on  Rhodesia  has  heretofore  been  seen 
as  a  test  of  our  commitment  to  self-deter- 
mination and  racial  equality,  our  credibility 
has  suffered.  The  depth  of  African  concern 
has  been  particularly  strong  In  some  nations 
where  our  Interests  far  outweigh  those  in 
Rhodesia.  In  the  United  Nations,  we  will  face, 
with  each  shipment  of  chrome  or  other  com- 
modity, an  increasing  erosion  of  our  position. 
While  we  have  sought  and  continue  to  seek 
means  of  making  the  existing  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  more  effective,  and  less 
liable  to  circumvention  by  others,  our  ability 
to  do  so  Is  seriously  limited  by  the  legislation 
now  In  effect. 

Finally,  the  Administration  continues  to 
hold  the  view  that  neither  economic  nor  na- 
tional considerations  affecting  chrcme  are 
sufficiently  compelling  to  compensate  for  the 
adverse  foreign  policy  consequences  of  the 
legislation  now  In  effect.  There  are  2  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  excess  chrome  ore  in  the  stock- 
pile; legislation  authorizing  release  of  1.3 
million  tons  has  already  been  approved  this 
year  by  the  Senate.  This  amount  alone  would 
meet  our  total  chrome  needs  for  about  18 
months,  and  defense  requirements  amount 
to  only  about  lO';^  of  total  needs.  Industry 
stocks  are  high,  and  we  continue  to  have  ac- 
cess to  chrome  ore  from  a  variety  of  other 
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foreign  sources.  In  short,  there  was  no  chrome 
shortage  last  year  and  there  Is  none  now. 
Moreover,  the  legislation  now  in  effect  per- 
mits the  importation  from  Rhodesia  of  other 
strategic  list  items  in  addition  to  chrome, 
and  under  It  we  may  expect  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials including  asbestos,  nickel,  and  other 
minerals  to  be  Imported.  The  adverse  inter- 
national reactions  to  such  transactions  In 
our  judgment  would  outweigh  any  possible 
economic  advantage,  and  there  Is  on  strate- 
gic ground  no  need  to  Import  any  of  these 
materials  frc»n  Rhodesia. 

As  win  be  clear  from  the  foregoing,  we 
have  been  Increasingly  concerned  about  the 
serious  effects  of  the  existing  legislation  upon 
United  States  foreign  policy  Interests.  For  all 
of  the  reasons  mentioned,  the  Administra- 
tion believes  that  the  passage  of  Section 
603  would  further  those  Interests. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Irwin  n. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Senate  will  be  voting  tomorrow 
on  the  question  of  whether  this  country 
wUl  adhere  to  our  international  obliga- 
tions as  they  relate  to  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  issue. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  John  J.  Shee- 
han,  legislative  director  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  expressed  that 
the  position  of  his  union  has  been  that 
of  upholding  the  United  Nations  embargo 
against  Rhodesian  chrome  ore. 

Proponents  of  violating  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions have  raised  allegations  that  to  re- 
strict the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  into  the  United  States  threat- 
ens the  jobs  of  American  steelworkers. 

Yet.  as  Mr.  Sheehan,  points  out,  this 
is  just  not  true.  According  to  Mr.  Shee- 
han the  U.N.  embargo  "does  not  affect 
jobs  of  American  Steelworkers." 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  note  a 
further  observation  by  Mr.  Sheehan  on 
behalf  of  the  Steelworkers: 

Surely  we  do  have  some  commitment  to 
prevent  political  exploitation  of  minorities 
and  we  should  express  that  commitment 
through  economic  sanctions  rather  than  ulti- 
mately being  Involved,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
In  bloodshed. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter expressing  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  support  of  section  503  of  the 
State  Dep£u-tment  Authorization  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrxo  Steelworkeks  of  America, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  The  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  has  maintained  that  up- 
holding the  United  Nations  embargo  against 
Rhodesian  chrome  ore  does  not  affect  jobs 
of  American  Steelworkers.  The  recent  release 
of  excess  chrome  from  the  8trateg:lc  stock- 
pile further  Indicates  that  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  violate 
the  embargo. 

A  February  22.  1972  article  In  the  Ameri- 
can Metal  Market  stated  that.  "Uncertain- 
ties continue  to  surround  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  picture  with  respect  to  prices  and 
supplies  moving  to  the  United  States  .  .  . 
The  Rhodesian  government  has  controUed 
the  production  and  sale  for  all  mines  In 
Rhodesia  since  the  sanctions  were  Imposed 


by  the  United  Nations.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Rhodesian  government  has  not  Indicated 
to  Union  Carbide  how  much  ore  will  be  avail- 
able In  1972  (except  for]  an  immediate  ship- 
ment of  about  20.000  tons  of  ore."  Such  un- 
certain circumstances  would  seem  to  place 
In  question  any  assertion  that  the  opening 
of  Rhodesian  imports  would  provide  insur- 
ance against  a  real  or  potential  crisis. 

Surely  we  do  have  some  commitment  to 
prevent  political  exploitation  of  minorities 
and  we  should  express  that  commitment 
through  economic  sanctions  rather  than 
ultimately  being  involved,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  bloodshed. 

We.  therefore,  support  and  urge  your  sup- 
port of  Section  503  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972  (S.  3628).  which 
would  rescind  the  previous  action  of  Con- 
gress which  resulted  in  a  breaking  of  the 
embargo. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sheehan, 
Legislative  Director. 
PTJLI.INO  the  teeth  of  case-chttrch 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  adding 
the  precondition  of  an  internationally 
supervised  ceasefire  to  the  modified 
Case-Church  amendment  in  effect  pulled 
the  teeth  out  of  the  end-the-war  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
myself. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  Morning  Tribune  explains  why.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  and  a 
wrap-up  by  Congressional  Quarterly  of 
the  May  16  Senate  vote  on  the  Robert  C. 
Byrd  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune,  May  14, 1972] 

Pulling  the      Teeth   of  Chttrch-Case 

Sens.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  and  Clifford 
Case  of  New  Jersey  have  ample  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  proposed  revision  of  their 
amendment  calling  for  an  end  to  American 
participation  In  the  war.  The  change  would 
render  it  meaningless. 

The  Church-Case  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  calls  for  an 
end  to  the  funding  of  the  American  war  effort 
four  months  after  an  agreement  is  reached 
on  the  release  of  prisoners  and  an  accounting 
of  those  missing  In  action.  The  proposed 
change  would  add  one  condition:  agreement 
on  an  internationally  supervised  cease-fire. 
As  Church  and  Case  have  pointed  out.  that 
would  give  the  Thleu  government  in  Saigon 
a  veto  power  over  American  withdrawal  since 
Saigon  would  have  to  approve  any  cease-fire 
agreement. 

They  couJd  have  added  that  Hanoi  might 
be  equally  <q)po8ed  to  a  cease-fire.  The  mo- 
mentum of  a  successful  offensive  is  too  Im- 
portant an  advantage  to  bargain  away  lightly. 
It  may  not  be  realistic  to  expect  North  Viet- 
nam to  stop  while  it  Is  winning  in  retiu-n 
for  nothing  more  than  a  promise  that  the 
funding  of  the  American  effort  will  cease.  As 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  pointed  out  last 
Tuesday,  even  if  the  f\inds  for  the  war  were 
cut  off  tomorrow,  there  would  be  enough 
money  and  weapons  In  the  pipeline  to  keep 
the  U.S.  in  Indochina  for  a  long  time. 

Even  m  Its  present  form  the  Church-Case 
amendment  is  a  relatively  feeble  effort  to 
force  the  President  out  of  the  war,  since 
there  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  thwart  a  fund- 
ing deadline.  If  the  deadline  is  made  con- 
ditional on  an  unrealistic  cease-fire,  the 
amendment  wiU  have  no  teeth  at  all. 


(From  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
May  20.  1972] 
Senate  Adds  Cease-Fire  Proviso  to  Vietnam 
Withdrawal 
The  Senate  May   16,  by  a  47-43  roU-call 
vote,  approved  an  amendment  making  an  In- 
ternationally supervised  cease-fire  a  condi- 
tion for  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 
(Roll  call:  Vote  162,  p.  1160) 
Adoption  of  the  amendment,  introduced  by 
Majority  Whip  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D.  W.Va.), 
in  effect  kUled  the  Intent  of  an  end-the-war 
proposal  put  forth  by  Clifford  P.  Case   (R 
N.J.)  and  Frank  Church  (D  Idaho). 

It  also  put  the  Senate  on  record  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  President  Nixon's  May 
8  peace  offer:  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  four  months  after  the 
return  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  Im- 
plementation of  an  Internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire  throughout  Indochina  {Back- 
ground. Weekly  Report  p.  1051) 

Although  the  administration  supported 
Byrd's  amendment,  it  continued  to  oppose 
any  legislation  that  would  cut  off  funds  for 
U.S.  military  operations  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Adoption  of  the  Byrd  modification  pro- 
duced a  consensus  in  the  Senate  to  dispense 
with  further  consideration  of  the  Case- 
Church  proposal,  which  was  similar  to  an 
amendment  added  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  fiscal  1973  Stote  Depart- 
ment-U.S.  Information  Agency  authorization 
bill  (S  3526).  {Weekly  Report  p.  1114) 

Even  with  this  agreement,  however,  a  vote 
on  passage  coiUd  take  place  only  after  the 
Senate  dealt  with  a  compromise  end-the-war 
amendment  drafted  by  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D  Mont.)  after  approval  of  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

A  vote  on  Mansfield's  amendment  was  not 
expected  until  after  the  President  returned 
from  his  schedxiled  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
May  22-31. 

Mansfield's  amendment  would  require  a 
two-phase  disengagement  from  Indochina. 
His  proposal  would: 

Cut  off  all  fimds  for  maintaining  U.S. 
groimd  combat  and  support  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  after  Aug.  31. 1972. 

Require  termination  of  all  VS.  mUltary  op- 
erations In  or  over  Indochina  after  (1)  agree- 
ment on  a  verified  cease-fire  between  U.S. 
forces  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(Viet  Cong)  and  its  allies,  and  (2)  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  and  accounting 
for  men  missing  in  action. 

Before  taking  up  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  was  expected  to  clear  away 
a  tangled  parliamentary  situation  created  by 
the  introduction  of  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

A  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  by  Minority  Whip  Rob- 
ert P.  Griffin  (R  Mich.)  which  would  make 
the  fund  cutoff  effective  four  months  after 
actual  release  of  prisoners  (as  in  the  Presi- 
dent's offer) ,  rather  than  on  an  agreement 
for  their  release. 

A  motion  to  agree  to  the  Case-Church 
amendment  modifying  the  original  end-the 
war  provision  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

An  amendment  by  John  C.  Stennls  (D 
Miss.)  to  delete  the  conmilttee's  end-the-war 
provision. 

Debate  on  Byrd's  amendment  and  subse- 
quent legislative  maneuvering  on  other  pro- 
posals put  senators  in  a  testy  mood.  Anti-war 
senators  were  fnistrated  by  the  Senate's 
reluctance  to  formulate  an  Indochina  policy 
Independent  of  the  President's.  Administra- 
tion backers  questioned  the  wisdom  of  and 
political  motives  behind  such  action.  (Re- 
lated debate,  box  p.  1173) 

Supporters  of  Byrd's  amendment  con- 
tended that  a  congressional  statement  of 
peace  terms  that  differed  from  the  Presi- 
dent's would  hinder  h\s  efforts  to  negotiate 
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a  settlement  of  the  war,  either  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  or  In  his  discussions  with  Soviet 
leaders. 

They  also  posed  a  moral  question:  how 
could  the  United  States  Justify  removing  Its 
own  forces  from  danger  while  the  war  con- 
tinued to  threaten  Vietnamese  lives? 

Supporters  of  the  Case-Church  terms 
urged  the  Senate  to  take  an  Independent 
position  on  a  peace  settlement.  The  cease- 
fire requirement  would  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent s  ability  to  negotiate,  they  said,  by  tying 
VS.  withdrawal  to  an  Impossible  condition: 
North  Vietnam  never  would  accept  a  cease- 
fire that  would  perpetuate  the  existing  South 
Vietnamese  government,  and  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment would  obstruct  implementation  of 
a  cease-fire  that  would  end  U.S.  military 
support. 

Case  and  Church  said  they  would  vote 
against  their  own  amendment  If  It  Included 
Byrd's  cesae-fire  proposal. 

Before  the  Byrd  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced, ant  i- war  senators  thought  they  had 
the  votes  to  win  approval  of  the  Case-Church 
language  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  Caucus  May  9  by  a  35-8 
vote.  (Weekly  Report  p.  1051) 

Byrd's  amendment  was  supported  by 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D  N.M.),  WUliam  V. 
Spong  Jr.  (D  Va.)  and  John  Sherman  Cooper 
iR  Ky),  three  key  defectors  from  the  anti- 
war ranks. 

"We  woiild  have  won  yesterday  with  Ander- 
son and  Cooper,"  a  Church  aide  said,  noting 
that  a  45-45  tie  vote  would  have  defeated  the 
amendment. 

Spong  and  Cooper  were  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Five 
other  committee  members,  out  of  a  total 
membership  of  16,  voted  with  Byrd:  George 
D.  Aiken  (R  Vt.),  Dale  W.  McOee  (D  Wyo.), 
James  B.  Pearson  (R.  Kan.) ,  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott  (R  Pa.)  and  John  Sparkman 
(D  Ala.). 

BTBD    AMENDMENT    DEBATE 

Leading  off  debate  on  Byrd's  amendment 
on  May  15,  Church  argued  that  the  require- 
ment of  a  cease-fire  "only  makes  the  return 
of  our  men  now  held  captive  .  .  .  that  much 
more  difficult. " 

Casting  the  debate  In  terms  of  legislative- 
executive  responsibilities,  Church  said  that 
by  ordering  the  mining  of  North  Vietnamese 
ports  without  prior  consultation  with  Con- 
gress the  President  "continues  a  conscious 
policy  of  disregard  for  Capitol  Hill  which  has 
been  In  effect  throughout  this  senseless  war, 
a  presidential  war." 

Church  took  Issue  with  the  President's 
view  that  a  Communist  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam  would  diminish  International  re- 
spect for  the  presidency.  "...  If  we  left  In- 
dochina, respect  for  the  .  .  .  presidency,  as 
well  as  .  .  .  for  the  United  States,  would  be 
enhanced  greatly,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  there  was  nothing  In  the 
Case-Church  amendment  that  conflicted 
with  the  President's  pledge  made  May  8. 
Although  the  amendment  contained  no 
cease-fire  requirement,  "It  reaches  through 
to  the  one  consideration  that  Is  uppermost 
m  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  namely 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war,"  he  said. 

Stennls  said  he  would  vote  against  Case- 
Church  even  If  Byrd's  amendment  were 
adopted. 

"There  Is  a  principle  Involved,"  Stennls 
said,  "and  say  what  you  will,  It  will  decrease 
any  chance  .  .  .  for  this  chief  negotiator,  the 
President  ...  to  get  terms  that  are  possibly 
within  his  grasp.  .  .  .  Congress  cannot  sub- 
stitute Itself  for  the  President  In  making 
negotiations." 

"We  do  not  want  the  President  to  go  to 
Moscow  with  his  hat  In  his  hand.  ...  In  a 
mission  of  this  kind,  we  want  the  chief 
executive  to  have  the  firm  assiuance  that 
the  nation  la  behind  him." 

Lowell  P.  Welcker  Jr.  (B.  Conn.)  said  the 
Case-Church  proTlslon  "fulfills  exactly  what 
Is  In  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  my  fel- 


low Americans.  .  .  .  They  support  all  neces- 
sary measiires  taken  to  protect  our  troops, 
but  they  want  no  further  commitments 
to  Soiuth  Vietnam.  .  .  ." 

Byrd  said  there  was  an  Issue  of  morality 
Involved  In  a  decision  to  withdraw  while 
fighting  continued  in  Indochina.  "The 
adoption  of  the  Case-Church  language  in 
itself  would  not  stop  the  killing  in  Vietnam," 
he  said.  "It  cannot  be  accomplished  merely 
by  withdrawing  the  few  remaining  U.S. 
forces.  .  .  ." 

Byrd  added:  "It  will  not  end  untU  the 
guns,  all  the  guns — not  Just  U.S.  guns  and 
not  Just  South  Vietnamese  guns — includ- 
ing those  of  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
stiUed.  .  .  ."■ 

When  the  Senate  resumed  debate  on 
Byrd's  amendment  May  16,  Alan  Cranston 
(D.  Calif.)  said  Insistence  on  a  cease-fire 
before  withdrawal  "is  totally  unrealistic  be- 
cause It  will  make  our  withdrawal  harder 
to  achieve,  not  easier. 

"There  could  be  endless  wrangles  over 
the  composition  of  the  international  com- 
mission to  supervise  the  cease-fire.  There 
could  be  disagreement  over  whether  to  give 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  two  sep- 
arate places  in  the  negotiations.  We  might 
even  once  again  quarrel  over  the  shape  of 
the  table.  .  .  . 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  never  liked 
the  idea  of  a  cease-fire  requirement.  The 
Saigon  government  would  have  to  be  a 
party  to  the  cease-fire  arrangement.  With 
that  kind  of  leverage,  Thieu  and  his  gen- 
erals could  keep  us  In  the  fighting  indefi- 
nitely." 

Pointing  to  past  North  Vietnamese  re- 
jections of  cease-fire  proposals,  Stuart 
Symington  (D.  Mo.)  said  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  negate  the  Case-Church  pro- 
vision "by  adding  a  provision  already  known 
to  be  unacceptable  to  the  North  Vietnamese." 

"It  Is  clear,"  he  said,  that  "the  North 
Vietnamese  will  not  accept  a  military  settle- 
ment— cease-fire — before  a  political  settle- 
ment." 

Cooper,  while  expressing  regret  at  both  the 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  In  the  South 
and  the  mining  of  the  harbors,  said  he  sup- 
ported the  Bjnxl  amendment  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  President's  Moscow  nego- 
tiations. 

"Only  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  negotiate,"  Cooper  said.  ''We  cannot." 

Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D  Mass.)  termed  a 
cease-fire  requirement  "a  completely  un- 
necessary condition  that  might  well  condemn 
us  to  many  more  months  or  even  years  of 
violence  in  Vietnam."  If  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment were  enacted,  he  added,  "all  the  Senate 
will  have  accomplished  Is  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent carte  blanche  to  carry  on  the  war." 

Church:  "The  question  before  us  ...  is 
whether  the  Senate  is  willing  to  play  its 
constitutional  role  in  formulating  a  policy 
that  will  permit  the  United  States  to  dis- 
engage from  Indochina.  Our  Presidents  insist 
not  only  upon  the  authority  to  make  war 
at  their  pleasure,  without  so  much  as  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress,  but  they  also  In- 
sist that  Congress  play  no  part  whatever 
in  bringing  an  end  to  this,  the  longest  war 
in  our  history." 

George  McGovern  (D  S.D.),  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President, 
endorsed  the  Case -Church  amendment  but 
called  for  stronger  congressional  action. 
The  United  States  should  set  a  withdrawal 
date  without  any  conditions,  he  said. 

But  Spong  asserted  that  the  United  States 
"would  be  irresponsible  ...  to  leave  without 
trying  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire,  without  at- 
tempting to  end  the  hostilities.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  . 
conceivable  that  the  time  may  come  when 
we  will  have  to  abandon  our  hope  for  a 
cease-fire,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  time 
Is  upon  us  now." 

RELATED    DEVELOPMENT 

The  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
May  17  ofBcially  rejected  the  President's  pro- 


posal for  an  Internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire In  Indochina. 

ONANIMOTTS-CONSENT   AGREEMENTS   ON 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consult  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  amendment  No.  1202,  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ddaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  ,  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber,  and 
may  we  have  the  well  cleared? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidwit, 
at  the  direction  of  the  majority  leader — 
after  having  discussed  the  matter  with 
various  Senators,  including  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bill  and  the  assistant  Republi- 
can leader — I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  shortly  to  the 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  1202, 
with  no  time  charged  against  the  amend- 
ment today,  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  that  amendment  tomor- 
row morning  immediately  after  morning 
business  is  closed,  and  that  routine  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow  be  limited  to  not 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  amendment  No.  1202 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Roth, 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  No.  1196 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  occur  tomor- 
row not  later  than  12 :  15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  ajnend- 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy) — and  on  which  there 
is  already  a  time  limitation — ^if  he  wishes 
to  call  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiui,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1203 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  and  on  his  behalf,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  1202,  so  that  it  may  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  fiurther  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TK^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Roth's  amendment — ^No.  1202 — is 
as  follows: 

On  page  27,  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

REPOBT  TO  CONORKSS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  other  relevant  Government 
agencies  including  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  shaU  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  international  transfer 
of  coventlonal  arms  based  \xpaa.  existing  and 
new  work  in  this  area.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  the  following 
subjects: 

(1)  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  inter- 
national transfer  of  conventional  arms,  in- 
cluding the  Identification  of  the  major  sup- 
plying and  recipient  countries; 

(2)  the  policies  of  the  major  exporters  of 
conventional  arms  toward  transfer,  including 
the  terms  on  which  conventional  arms  are 
made  available  for  transfer,  whether  by 
credit,  grant,  or  cash-and-carry  basis; 

(3)  the  effects  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer on  International  stability  and  regional 
balances  of  power; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer on  the  economies  of  supplying  and  re- 
cipient countries; 

(5)  the  history  of  any  negotiations  on  con- 
ventional arms  transfer,  including  past  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  United  States  and  other 
suppliers  of  conventional  arms; 

(6)  the  major  obstacles  to  negotiations  on 
conventional  arms  transfer; 

(7)  the  poflsibilltles  for  limiting  conven- 
tional arms  transfer,  including  potentialities 
for  international  agreements,  step-by-step 
approaches  on  particular  weapons  systems, 
and  regional  arms  limitations;  and 

(8)  i^commendations  for  future  United 
States  policy  on  conventional  arms  transfer. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  an  interim  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Biz  months  after  such  date. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TINANIMOUS-CONSBNT  AGREEMENTS  ON 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  amendment  No.  1202, 
amendment  No.  1196,  or  amendment  No. 
1209  be  limited  to  10  minutes;  that  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
In  connection  with  either  of  those 
amendments  be  limited  to  10  minutes, 
and  that  the  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  in  each  case 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  such 
amendments  be  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM— OR- 
DER FOR  THE  TIME  LIMITATION 
ON  CONSIDERATION  OF  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JEFFREY  M.  BUCHER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  the  Senate 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  the 
time  on  that  nomination  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  .  --^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  as- 
sume tills  will  be  the  final  quorum  call  of 
the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  <X>MMERCE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO 
FILE  ITS  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13188 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behsJf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
be  permitted  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  its  report  on  H.R.  13188,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments, and  to  authorize  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength 
for  the  Coast  Guard.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRCX3RAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  9 :  30 
a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  imder  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trtmsac- 
tion  of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  pending  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption 
of  amendment  No.  1202  by  Mr.  Roth,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes. 

On  disposition  of  amendment  No.  1202 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  1196 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 


Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation,  with 
a  rollcall  vote  to  occur  thereon  no  later 
than  12 :  15  p  jn.  tomorrow. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F, 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senate,  under  the  order, 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  1209  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  In  the 
event  he  wishes  to  call  up  that  amend- 
ment. If  that  amendment  is  called  up, 
there  will  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of 
1  hour. 

There  will  be  several  rollcaU  votes  to- 
morrow, I  would  say  by  "several,"  that 
there  would  be  three,  four,  or  five  and 
possibly  more  rollcall  votes. 

Following  dispositicHi  of  the  various 
amendments  to  the  bill.  S.  3526,  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  final  passage 
of  that  measure,  after  which  the  Senate 
will  go  into  executive  session  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for  the  oflSce  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Record,  what  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ToNNKY).  The  Roth  amendment,  No. 
1202,  to  S.  3526. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  amend- 
ment is  now  before  the  Senate,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Presiding  OfBcer. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  MA. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  am. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:01 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  31,  1972,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Ebcecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  30, 1972: 

U.S.  Tax  Coust 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  terms  expiring  15 
years  after  they  take  office: 

WUliam  H.  Quealy,  of  Virginia. 

Arnold  Raum,  of  Massachusetts. 

Irene  Feagln  Scott,  of  Alabama. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Richard  E.  Wiley,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,  1970. 

Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1, 
1072. 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

William  R.  Haley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring 
December  31,  1976. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  REMARKABLE  LADY  SPEAKS 
ABOUT  A  NOT  TOO  REMARKABLE 
PACT  OF  LIFE 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Intermountain  Observer  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  r^rinted  a  remarkable  essay  by 
a  remarkable  9O-year-ol0  woman  from 
Boise,  Idaho.  That  wonderful  lady,  Nell 
Tregaskls  prepared  her  essay  for  delivery 
as  a  speech  to  the  Boise  Unltarian-Unl- 
versalist  Fellowship.  In  her  remarks  she 
discusses  with  frankness  and  clarity  the 
rewards  and  the  problems  of  growing 
old  in  America. 

In  one  phrase  of  her  essay  Mrs.  Treg- 
aslcis  sums  up  a  simple  fact  that  is  all 
too  often  forgotten  by  the  young: 

The  young  person  who  rejects  age  re- 
jects his  future  self. 

I  highly  commend  the  essay  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Dat  Yotf,  Too,  Will  Orow  Old — Hk 

Who  Rejects  Age  Rejects  His  PuxtniE  Self 

(By  Nell  Tregaskls) 

(  Note. — The  problems  of  old  age  may  seem 
remote  to  those  In  the  spring  of  life.  But 
eventually  the  autumn  years  arrive  for  most 
of  us.  They  will  be  the  golden  years  only 
for  those  who  prepare  for  them.  The  follow- 
ing essay  on  what  it's  like  to  be  old  Is  ex- 
cerpted from  a  speech  given  recently  by  the 
writer,  at  the  age  of  90.  to  the  Boise  tJnltar- 
lan-TJniversallst  Fellowship.) 

Except  for  the  fact  that  I  have  lived  a 
few  more  years  than  most  of  you.  I  have  no 
authority  to  speak  to  you.  Moat  of  you  have 
had  as  much  or  more  experience  as  I  have 
had  In  caring  for  aging  relatives.  I  have  read 
a  few  books  on  aging  and  death.  I  have 
watched  many  of  my  friends  grow  old  and 
die.  I  have  Indeed  had  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  growing  old  but  I  have  made  no 
scientific  study  of  these  two  related  subjects. 
We  are  all  In  this  together. 

With  health  sustaining  and  life  prolonging 
methods  of  today,  each  one  of  you  (barring 
accidents)  wUl.  in  all  probabUlty,  live  to  be 
old.  This  is  a  personal  problem  for  each  of 
us.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  It  from  a  per- 
sonal standpoint. 

You,  as  a  group.  I  as  a  speaker,  should  be 
highly  commended  for  being  here  this  morn- 
ing prepared  to  take  an  honest  look  at  a 
condition  that  is  usually  Ignored,  denied, 
covered  up.  fought  against  by  all  possible 
means.  The  whole  world  celebrates  life,  life 
personified  by  youth;  we  are  thrilled  and 
rejuvenated  etc..  etc.  While  to  contemplate 
old  age  and  death  makes  us  to  "shudder  and 
grow  sick  at  heart." 

It  Is  the  accepted  custom  of  our  culture  to 
deny,  hide,  reject  everything  associated  with 
old  age.  As  to  death — Immediately  the  life  Is 
gone  and  the  body  Is  dead,  It  must  be  quick- 
ly covered,  almost  as  if  we  felt  that  it  was 
wrong  to  look  at  the  face  of  death  until  the 
morticians'  not  inconsiderable  art  had  re- 
stored to  It  the  semblance  of  resting  life. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  and  popular  prej- 
°idice  toward  the  old.  The  aged  are  exposed 
to    an    environmental    atmosphere    that    Is 


hostile  to  advanced  maturity  and  relatively 
unmindful  of  Its  needs.  Amongst  such  atti- 
tudes are  to  be  found  the  following  exam- 
ples. Old  people  are  fussy,  they  are  cranky 
and  Irritable.  Old  people  are  cantankerous, 
they  don't  understand  or  approve  of  any- 
thing the  kids  do.  They  resist  change,  live 
In  the  past.  All  this  Is  of  course,  true.  The 
care-taking,  eCBclent  mother  becomes  the 
fussy  grandmother,  the  father  who  worked 
hard  and  saved  money  to  get  things  the  way 
they  are  becomes  the  conservative,  stingy 
gramp. 

Even  those  Just  over  30  are  unwelcome  in 
groups  of  these  "kids"  who  look  at  older 
people  (no  matter  how  understanding  and 
sympathetic  they  may  be)  as  potential  crit- 
ics, symbols  of  conscience. 

In  the  rapid  pace  of  modern  living,  the 
slower  elderly  are  treated  Impatiently  by 
these  arrogant,  assured  youngsters  whose  in- 
sistence on  creating  a  revolution  now  Is 
more  confusing  than  effective. 

The  young  person  who  rejects  age  rejects 
his  future  self.  As  old  age  approaches,  he  who 
has  all  through  younger  life  clung  to  this 
Image  horror  finds  It  Impossible  to  grow  into 
the  truly  mature  person  who  has  the  time 
and  the  will  to  enjoy  the  so-called  "golden 
years." 

Most  of  us,  when  we  are  planning  a  trip 
to  a  strange  coimtry,  try  to  find  out  what  to 
expect.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  talk 
with  someone  who  has  been  there.  I  have  I  I  ! 
and  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  my  ob- 
servations and  experiences.  I  hope  I  may  be 
able  to  help  those  who  are  coming  after  me 
to  have  a  happier,  healthier,  more  econom- 
ically secure  old  age. 

Realization  that  I  was  aging  came  to  me 
as  a  stupefying  surprise.  I  am  going  to  read 
you  a  haiku  that  expresses  exactly  how  I 
felt— 

"I  have  always  known  that  at  last  I  would 
take  this  road  but  yesterday — I  did  not  know 
that  It  would  be  today  I" 

To  a  man,  this  surprising  realization  may 
come  shortly  before  he  reaches  that  momen- 
tous age  of  65.  If  he  has  been  reasonably 
successful  and  well-Uked,  upon  retirement, 
he  will  be  given  a  dinner,  perhaps  even  a 
token,  such  as  a  watch  or  plaque.  His  co- 
workers will  say  the  most  insulting  things 
they  can  think  of  while  they  pound  him  af- 
fectionately upon  the  back.  If  it  Is  a  woman 
who  has  been  active  in  business,  professional 
or  civic  work,  the  leader  of  her  thing,  what- 
ever it  is,  will  ask  her  to  stand  up  In  meet- 
ing while  she  says  some  very  nice  things  and 
pins  an  orchid  on  her  breast.  The  retiring 
lady  will  get  all  choked  up  trying  to  tell  her 
co-workers,  no  mattw  what  bitter  battles 
they  have  had  In  the  past,  what  their  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  has  meant  to  her. 

Now  you  enter  the  so-called  golden  years. 
I  believe  that  (given  the  very  necessary  bless- 
ing of  good  health)  the  years  between  65  and 
85  can  in  deed  and  truth,  be  golden:  but 
only  If  you  have  made  preparation  for  thnn. 
First  in  Importance  is  health.  I  will  forego 
any  temptation  to  give  you  herewith  a  lec- 
ture on  this  subject.  Second,  economic  se- 
curity. This  is  a  personal  problem  each  of 
you  must  answer  to  your  own  satisfaction 
and  ability.  My  ]}ersonal  advice  Is  to  decide 
during  the  working  years  what  you  feel  to  be 
the  minimum  security  you  will  need  to  make 
you  feel  independent  when  you  no  longer 
are  earning.  As  for  the  rest  of  your  income 
(If  any)  after  meeting  current  obligations), 
live  it  up,  while  you  can  enjoy  it  most — and 
while  husband  and  wife  can  enjoy  together- 
ness. 

Part  of  preparation  for  old  age  Is  to  acquire 
memories  of  interesting,  exciting  and  thril- 
ling experiences.  Store  In  your  memory  times 
of  high  adventure,  triumphant  struggles,  and 


happy  experiences.  Some  old  people  tell  over 
and  over  stories  of  bitter  hate,  resentment, 
old  injustices,  defeats  and  wrongs.  "If  you 
can  remember  the  beauty  of  the  flame.  It 
will  be  as  a  glowing  ember  to  give  you 
warmth." 

This  retirement  business  must  be  hard  for 
men.  There  Is  a  stoppage  of  that  good  old 
paycheck  and  all  it  stands  for  as  head  of  the 
family.  You  are  at  a  loss  for  routine  em- 
ployment. You  realize  you  are  a  disturbing 
nuisance  around  the  house. 

You  are  free  now  to  work  at  something  you 
truly  enjoy  doing.  If  you  have  been  doing 
that  all  your  life,  what  a  wonderful  life !  True 
happiness  is  doing  something  you  love  to  do 
and  getting  paid  for  it.  However,  no  Job  Is 
easy  or  always  pleasant.  Now  you  can  take  It 
or  leave  it,  but  plan  diirlng  your  working 
years  to  have  a  vocation  and  an  avocation 
after  retirement.  Prepare  for  pleasure.  Un- 
less you  take  time  out  during  your  busy, 
active  years  to  listen  to  beautiful  music,  to 
lose  yourself  in  the  grandeur  of  the  great 
literature  of  the  ages,  to  go  into  the  solitude 
of  nature's  holy  places,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  these  things  when  you  have  the 
leisure  to  do  so. 

the  out 

If  you  have  the  fleeting  glimmer 

Of  a  talent,  guard  It  well, 

When  the  sunset  hours  grow  dimmer — 

It  will  light  you  with  its  speU. 

You  can  warm  your  old  hands  by  It 

In  the  evening  of  your  days; 

But  if  meanwhile  you  deny  It 

Tou  cannot  renew  Ita  blaze. 

Just  a  fleeting  talent,  maybe. 

Stringing  words  on  threads  of  song. 

Fashioning  little  things  for  baby 

Making  music  phrases  run; 

This  will  be  your  Joy  enduring. 

When  you  are  alone  and  old. 

Dearer  and  more  reassuring 

Than  the  riches  you  may  hold. 

This  leisurely  stage  of  aging  presents 
fewer  problems  to  the  average  woman  be- 
cause she  never  really  retires  from  her  Job 
of  being  a  wife  and  bomekeeper.  However  she 
may  have  more  ftee  time.  She  should  have 
prepared  for  It  by  cultivating,  during  the 
busy  years,  interest  and  involvement  In 
things  outside  of  home,  and  routine  employ- 
ment. The  world  Is  so  full  of  a  number  or 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  and  of  pleasures 
to  enjoy,  no  one  with  fair  health  should  be 
Idle  or  too  unhappy.  State,  church  and  social 
organizations  are  proliferating  places  ana 
plans  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
this  time  of  life.  Private  business  has  buUt 
luxurious  condominiums  for  the  well-to-do. 
The  whole  world  is  yours  to  visit  at  cheap  or 
sky  high  price.  You  can  go  to  college,  take 
what  interests  you  and  to  beck  with  grades. 

I  hope  this  look  we  have  taken  at  this  stage 
of  aging  will  help  us  to  revise  o\u-  image  of 
age  and  to  make  our  revised  Image  a  reality 
for  each  of  us.  Now  we  come  to  the  leaden 
years.  Must  we  also  look  at  this  dark  side 
of  the  picture?  Can  any  good  come  from  con- 
sidering it?  Yes,  I  think  we  should  look  and 
yes,  I  think  we  may  see  things  that  will  give 
us  insight  and  understanding.  Dylan  Thomas 
says,  "Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 
Rage !  Rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light." 

The  great  tragedy  of  real  old  age  Is  that 
the  power  of  rage  departs  with  the  years 
that  steal  life  forces  from  the  physical  organs. 
Very  few  of  us  (if  we  live  to  the  leaden  years) 
wUl  depart  this  life  without  suffering  and 
final  helplessness. 

Now  Is  the  time  of  gre&t  need  for  lova. 
Just  like  a  baby,  the  aged  need  security  and 
tender  loving  care.  Now  la  the  time  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  need  to  have 
sympathetic   understanding   and   great  pa- 
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tlence.  It  is  a  joy  and  constant  thrill  to  do 
the  work  necessary  in  caring  for  a  baby  or  a 
lovable  chUd  developing  miraculously  before 
your  eyes,  but  It  to  a  heartbreaking  drudgery 
to  care  for  an  aged  malfunctioning  body, 
bousing  a  beloved  person  with  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  deterioration. 

Our  modem  mode  of  living  has  made  It 
physically  impossible  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
senile  in  our  homes.  We  are  a  kindly  civilized 
people.  We  provide  clean  efllclent  care  and 
what  comfort  and  surcease  from  pain  Is  pos- 
sible. If  the  aged  person  is  gifted  or  ciirsed 
with  a  strong  heart,  he  may  live,  helpless  and 
senile,  year  after  long  year,  an  emotional  and 
financial  burden  to  relatives.  Relatives  who 
in  self  defense  acquire  a  calloiis  Indifference. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  doctors  who  wUl 
not  use  all  possible  artificial  means  to  keep 
such  patients  alive.  However  our  universally 
accepted  social  standards  are  such  that  if  a 
doctor  or  nurse  gave  the  least  possible  posi- 
tive effort  to  end  this  life — just  a  pviff  to  blow 
out  the  flickering  candle — that  doctor  or 
nurse  would  be  judged  a  murderer.  I  am  not 
posing  an  answer  to  this  problem.  I  am  ask- 
ing each  one  of  you  to  look  at  this  situation 
and  decide  whether  or  not  you  personally 
should  do  all  you  can  to  change  the  Judg- 
ment of  society  as  to  the  guilt  of  euthanasia. 

So  much  for  murder. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  something  most 
people  consider  worse.  Suicide.  This  act, 
when  consciously  committed.  Is  considered 
by  public  opinion  as  a  terrible  sin.  The  aged 
person  (sane  and  reasonable)  may  feel  that 
logic  and  emotion  point  to  termination  of 
life  as  the  best  possible  thing  In  every  way. 
He  is  old,  he  has  had  a  long,  possibly  a  very 
good  life.  Nothing  Is  ahead  but  pain,  expense 
and  sad  waiting  of  relatives.  Should  thto  per- 
son, I  or  you,  make  his  last  conscious  act  the 
act  of  self  destruction?  Again,  I  am  not  going 
to  answer.  But  should  not  each  of  us  do  all 
we  can  to  change  the  public  condemnation 
of  such  suicide — remove  the  feeling  of  guilt 
from  the  actor  and  from  those  friends  and 
relatives  who  will  have  this  biurden  of  guilt 
added  to  their  natural  grief? 

I  am  going  to  read  a  few  verses  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe's  poem  on — Spirits  of  the  Dead. 

Not  only  because  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  end  a  sort  of  preachy  talk  such  as  this 
with  a  nice  poem  but  because  (stiU  speaking 
from  a  personal  standpoint)  it  expresses  my 
own  feeling  for  what  is  beyond  death. 

SPOUTS  OF  THE  DKAO 

(By  Edgar  Allen  Poe) 
Thy  soul  shall  flnd  itself  alone 
Mid  dark  thoughts  of  the  gray  tombstone: 
Not  one  of  all  the  crowd,  to  pry 
Into  thine  hour  of  secrecy. 
Be  silent  in  that  solitude 
Which  is  not  loneliness — for  then 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  who  stood 
In  life  before  thee  are  again 
In  death  around  thee — and  their  wUl 
Shall  overshadow  thee :  be  still. 
Now  are  thoughts  thou  shalt  not  banish 
Now  are  visions  ne'er  to  vanish 
From  thy  spirit  shall  they  pass 
No  more — like  dewdrops  from  the  grass. 
The  breeze — ^the  breath  of  God — Is  still; 
And  the  mist  upon  the  hill 
Shadowy -shadowy-yet  unbroken, 
Is  a  symbol  and  a  token — 
How  it  hangs  upon  the  trees 
A  mystery  of  mysteries  1 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TKNMXSSZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  nationwide  tour  by  four  f arm- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ers  to  communicate  agriculture's  true 
story  to  the  public  was  conducted  by  the 
National  Agricultural  Institute,  a  Wash- 
ington-based organization.  One  of  the 
tour-team  members  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  from  Memphis,  Mr.  John 
Barringer. 

John  is  an  outstanding  young  Mid- 
south  farmer  said  an  individual  who 
gives  me  a  sense  of  confidence  about  the 
future  of  agriculture  In  our  cotmtry.  He 
is  an  able  spokesman  for  the  cattle  pro- 
ducer of  the  Midsouth  and  the  Nation, 
and  one  who  understands  the  relation- 
ship between  food  prices  and  agricul- 
tursd  production.  In  addition,  he  proved 
on  this  recent  seven-city  tour  that  he 
has  the  ability  to  articulate  the  farmer's 
case. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
cently about  food  prices  and  I  feel  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  hear- 
ing the  facts  directly  from  a  farmer. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  an  turticle  from  the  May  7,  1972, 
edition  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, which  is  an  interview  with  John 
upon  the  conclusion  of  his  tour.  In  mak- 
ing this  available  for  Members'  study,  I 
wish  to  commend  and  congratulate  John 
and  the  other  members  of  the  tour  group 
for  the  outstanding  service  they  have 
rendered  to  American  agricultiire. 

The  item  follows  at  this  point. 
(From   the   Commercial   Appeal,   Memphto, 
May  7,  19721 

Farmers   Miss   Food   Costs   Blame 

Consumers  generally  do  not  blame  farmers 
for  higher  food  prices,  John  W.  Barringer, 
32-year-oId  manager  of  Barringer  Farms  of 
Colliervllle,  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Barringer  and  three  others  recently 
completed  a  two- week  tour  ^onsored  by  the 
National  Agricviltural  InsUtute  of  Washing- 
ton. It  was  tabbed  Operation  FACT  (food 
and  agricxilture  communications  tour)  and 
carried  Mr.  Barringer  and  others  into  seven 
leading  cities. 

"In  a  number  of  cities,"  he  said,  "the 
farmer  was  not  even  considered  a  real  factor 
in  high  costs  of  food.  Many  of  the  house- 
wives to  whom  we  talked  said  they  have 
family  members  who  are  farmers  or  in  farm- 
related  industries,  and  they  realize  farmers 
weren't  charging  too  much  at  the  consum- 
ers' expense." 

Mr.  Barringer  and  the  other  tour  mmnbers 
spoke  to  housewives  in  supermarkets  and 
elsewhere,  appeared  on  national  and  local 
television  programs  and  on  many  radio 
shows.  They  started  out  in  Wa^ington  with 
a  press  conference  called  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  and  also  visited 
Chicago,  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area,  Houston, 
Atlanta,  Boston  and  New  York  City. 

Only  in  the  East  did  oonsiimers  seem  to 
blame  farmers  for  high  food  costs,  he  said, 
and  even  then  they  admitted  they  really 
didn't  understand. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Barringer  was  asked 
at  the  press  conference  how  he  would  explain 
to  a  housewife  in  the  supermarket  about  beef 
prices  rising  considerably  since  October. 

"I  have  no  more  control  over  what  I  get 
for  my  cattle  when  I  sell  them  than  the 
hoiisewife  when  she  pays  for  beef,"  he  said. 
"However,  consumers  do  have  some  coUec- 
tlve  control.  They  bid  up  the  price  of  beef." 

Mr.  Barringer  said  beef  prices  already  are 
on  the  way  down,  and  this  soon  should  be 
felt  at  the  retail  level. 

The  tour  team  tried  to  point  out  positive 
aspects  of  the  farm  story  and  to  seek  better 
understanding  of  consumers.  The  housewives 
were  asked  how  they  felt  about  farmers  in 
general,  food  prices,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween  them.   Some   homemakers   told   the 
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group  they  felt  farmers  were  making  more 
money — which  was.  admitted  to  be  true. 

"Beef  prices  are  up  three  per  cent  for  the 
last  20  years  at  the  farm  level,  but  33  per 
cent  in  retaU  stores,"  said  Mr.  Barringer. 
"On  the  other  hand,  for  the  same  period, 
consumer  services  have  risen  112  per  cent, 
hourly  earnings  for  non-agricultural  workers 
144  per  cent,  hourly  earnings  for  manufac- 
turing workers  137  per  cent,  and  retail  trade 
hourly  earnings  150  per  cent." 

And  Mr.  Barringer  noted  that  per.  ci^lta 
Income,  a  i:ey  index,  gained  145  per  cent  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

"Meanwhile,  farmers'  costs  have  advanced 
about  125  per  cent  in  the  same  period." 

Mr.  Barringer  manages  a  family  owned  and 
leased  farming  operation  of  3.000  acres.  It 
has  a  600-head  cow-calf  herd  virlth  feedlot 
facilities  for  1,000  head.  Also  400  acres  are 
farmed  for  cotton  and  feed  grains  and  the 
farm  supports  a  dairy  calf-raising  operation. 

Also  on  the  tour  were  J.  S.  Francis  of 
Peoria,  Ariz.,  cotton  and  alfalfa  producer 
who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  promotion  and  public  relations  com- 
mittee; E.  Thurman  Gasklll  of  Corwith.  Iowa, 
operator  of  a  9e0-acre  com-hog-soybean 
farm,  and  Eugene  Moos  of  Ed  wall,  Wash.,  op- 
erator of  a  family  wheat  farm. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  THROWING 
AWAY  HUGE  SUMS  OF  TAX  DOL- 
LARS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  an  unusually  frank  address, 
George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  made  this 
statement: 

The  Federal  government  has  been  throw- 
ing biUions  of  dollars  into  these  problem 
areas  (central  cities)  without  making  a  dent 
upon  them.  It  is  now  foolish  to  say  that  if 
we  wUl  only  spend  a  little  more  money  we 
wiU  resolve  these  difficult  issues  .  .  . 

The  truth  is — none  of  us  are  now  sure 
what  are  the  right  things  to  do. 

Secretary  Romney  is  a  liberal  Re- 
publican. 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  of  Connec- 
ticut, former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  a  Uberal  Demo- 
crat, hsts  made  the  statement  frequently 
during  public  sessions  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  that  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  $31  billion  annually 
on  168  antipoverty  programs,  the  desired 
results  are  not  being  obtained. 

I  think  both  Secretary  Romney  and 
Senator  Rreicorr  are  right.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  throwing  away  huge  sums  of 
tax  dollars. 

The  purposes  are  good — but  the  results 
are  nil. 

What  the  coimtry  needs  most  on  the 
domestic  front  is  to  have  the  Government 
to  put  its  financial  house  in  order,  to  stop 
running  smashing  deficits,  and  to  discard 
the  many  Government  programs  that 
have  been  proved  wasteful  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

In  his  speech.  Secretary  Romney  ob- 
served: 

The  truth  Is — none  of  us  are  now  sure  what 
are  the  right  things  to  do. 

I  think  this  is  a  correct  observation, 
and  that  it  applies  to  many  kinds  of 
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domestic  programs.  If  we  are  to  have  ef- 
fective programs,  ones  which  really  pro- 
vide meaningful  help  to  those  who  need 
it,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
examine our  whole  approach — and  not 
just  shell  out  endless  billion?  on  programs 
that  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing 
in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Secretary  Romney's  address, 
published  in  the  April  10  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vast  City  Areas  "Breaking  Down  Into 

A  Jungle" 

(By  Oeorge  Romney) 

Whole  neighborhoods  and  vast  central-city 
areas  are  experiencing  such  serious  blight 
that  the  whole  human  social  web  that  makes 
living  possible  Is  breaking  down  into  a  veri- 
table jungle.  .  .  . 

We  are  dealing  with  two  classes  of  poor. 
Those  who  attempt  to  continue  to  maintain 
a  stable  life  pattern  and  who  are  not  a  dan- 
ger to  the  general  community,  and,  secondly, 
a  much  smaller  group  who  have  become  the 
victims  of  social  disorder,  entering  Into  the 
heroin  subculture,  and  are  participating 
In  crime  and  vandalism  on  a  large  scale.  This 
second  population  Is  a  threat  to  the  larger 
group  of  the  poor  around  them  and  to  the 
general  population. 

Unfortunately,  society  at  large  Is  not  mak- 
ing the  distinction  between  these  two  groups 
but  Is  tending  to  lump  them  together  and 
to  stereotype  the  black  poor.  In  particular, 
with  heroin  addiction,  crime,  violence  and 
antisocial  behavior. 

An  additional  feature  that  must  be  noted  Is 
the  growing  antagonisms  .  .  .  between  the 
working  poor  and  the  welfare  poor.  This  Is  an 
indication  that  the  working  poor  are  attract- 
ing the  stereotype  of  crime,  violence  and  an- 
tisocial behavior  to  the  entire  group  of  the 
welfare  pKKir. 

Beyond  this,  we  have  the  growing  antag- 
onisms between  moderate-income  groups  that 
feel  trapped  within  the  central  city  because 
they  cannot  sell  their  home,  which  Is  the 
main  Investment  of  their  life,  In  order  to 
move  to  the  suburb,  and  they  feel  threatened 
by  the  deteriorating  social  situation  around 
them 

Another  very  large  set  of  problems  that  is 
involved  relates  to  the  future  of  the  central 
city  itself.  It  has  been  estimated  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  jobs  in  the  metropolitan  areas  are 
now  outside  the  central  city  and  the  move- 
ment of  jobs  from  the  central  city  to  the 
suburb  is  accelerating  very  rapidly.  The  flight 
of  the  middle  and  upper-income  groups  to 
the  suburbs,  the  concentration  of  problem 
populations  in  the  central  city  with  higher 
welfare  costs,  higher  crime-control  costs, 
higher  educational  costs,  and  a  decreasing 
tax  base — both  in  terms  of  residential  prop- 
erty and  in  terms  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial property — results  in  a  growing  fiscal 
crisis  for  the  central  city. 

At  the  very  same  time,  municipal  workers 
are  becoming  more  organized  and  more  able 
to  pressure  annual  wage  increases. 

The  economic  resources  of  the  city  admin- 
istrations to  meet  these  increased  demands 
and  to  maintain  services  is  deteriorating 
sharply.  The  more  city  services  decline,  and 
the  more  general  environment  appears  to  be 
deteriorating,  the  more  is  accelerated  the 
flight  to  the  suburbs  by  both  business  and 
the  individual.  .  .  . 

We  would  do  a  disservice  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  nation  if  we  continue  to  approach  this 
problem  with  any  sense  of  easy  optimism. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  a  frank  state- 
ment of  the  problem  is  so  demoralizing  that 
It  contributes  to  making  the  problem  worse. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  it  Is  essential  that  we 
face  the  problem  in  all  Its  stark  reality  and 
fviU  dimensions,  particularly  because  of  its 
contagious  character. 

For  the  problems  of  the  central  cities  are 
beginning  to  penetrate  the  suburbs.  As  the 
Vice  President  has  pointed  out — a  city  Is  like 
an  apple.  If  it  rots  at  the  core,  soon  the  whole 
apple  will  be  rotten. . . .  We  have  been  throw- 
ing billions  of  dollars  into  these  problem 
areas  without  making  a  dent  upon  them.  It 
is  now  foolish  to  say  that  if  we  will  only 
spend  a  little  more  money  we  will  resolve 
these  difficult  Issues.  .  .  . 

The  truth  is — none  of  vis  are  now  sure 
what  are  the  right  things  to  do. 
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SPANISH  DIPLOMAT  SCORES 
FULBRIGHT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
shocking  exhibition  of  the  misuse  of  au- 
thority is  being  perpetrated  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  he  continues  his  ill-conceived 
vendetta  against  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

Continued  news  reports  and  editorial 
commentaries  in  the  press  consistently 
point  out  the  fallacy  of  Senator  Pitl- 
bright's  position.  Two  recent  articles 
that  I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
are  colunuis  by  the  esteemed  interna- 
tional correspondent  of  the  Copley  Press, 
Dumitru  Danielopol,  which  appeared  in 
the  Joliet  Herald  News  of  May  22,  and 
by  the  Asian  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  April  Klimley, 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  24. 

The  articles  follow: 
Spanish  Diplomat  Scores  Fitlbricht 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght, 
D-Ark.,  Is  not  popular  In  other  countries, 
either. 

Recently  Prof.  Salvador  De  Madariaga, 
Spanish  diplomat,  writer  and  teacher,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Washington  and  a  fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  deplored  Ful- 
brlght's  bid  to  silence  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Argentine 
"El  CRobo,"  Madariaga  says  that  the  two 
stations  have  earned  their  right  to  stay  on 
the  air. 

"Their  main  role  is  to  keep  alive  mentally 
and  morally,  like  the  real  human  beings  that 
they  are,  millions  of  people  of  Eurcq)e  and 
Russia  who  otherwise  would  vegetate  with- 
out hope  in  that  Immense  prison  built  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  colonies," 
Madariaga  says. 

The  two  stations  give  these  prisoners  a 
chance  to  participate  daily  not  only  in  the 
life  of  the  West  but  of  the  entire  world. 

To  silence  these  voices,  Madariaga  says, 
would  be  an  act  of  incomparable  stupidity. 

The  Spanish  diplomat  debunks  Fulbrlght's 
theories. 

It  isn't  true  that  the  cold  war  is  over, 
Madariaga  says : 

When  did  it  stop?  What,  for  instance,  was 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  invasion 
of  the  Mediterranean  by  Soviet  naval  power, 
what  are  the  839  hours  daily  broadcast  by 
the  Communists  in  100  languages?  What  Is 
the  meaning  of  the  myriad  of  Soviet  spies 
strewn  all  over  the  world? 

"Obviously  Sen.  Fulbrlgbt  is  unaware  that 


Soviet  opposition  to  the  liberal  system  ot 
the  West  is  absolute,"  the  laniard  writes. 
"The  cold  war  will  only  be  over  when  one 
or  the  other  is  triumphant." 

Can  one  achieve  detente? 

No  I  Says  Madariaga. 

Ever  since  the  war,  the  West  has  dona 
everything  In  its  power  to  have  a  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  says,  but  it  was 
the  Kremlin  that  refused.  It  was  the  Rus- 
sians who  refused  the  generous  offer  of  the 
MarshaU  Plan  made  by  the  United  States, 
it  was  they  who  built  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"How  is  it  possible  that  such  an  Intelli- 
gent and  honest  man  as  Sen.  Fulbright  to 
be  so  wrong,  to  be  so  far  from  the  truth?" 
asks  Madariaga. 

"Purely  and  simply  because  be  is  the  vic- 
tim of  Uie  persistent  propaganda  aimed  at 
bringing  about  confusion  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  d^loyed  year  after  year.  And  he 
is  not  the  only  victim  of  this  braln-washlng. 
Another  man  who  is  suffering  from  the  same 
predicament  is  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of 
West  Germany,  another  honest  and  intelli- 
gent man  who  has  been  duped  to  believe 
that  he  is  working  for  peace  in  his  disastrous 
estpolitik." 

In  both  cases,  Madariaga  says,  "the  blind- 
ness is  not  the  eyes  but  in  the  mind." 

Funding  in  Jeopardy? — ^Radio  Liberty's 

Siberian  Reach 

(By  April  Klimley) 

Taipei,  Taiwan. — ^Employees  at  the  Taipei 
branch  of  Radio  Liberty  are  worried  that  all 
U.S.  congressional  appropriations  for  their 
work  will  end  June  20. 

The  station,  which  broadcasts  in  Russian 
to  the  U.SJ3JI.,  came  under  attack  this  spring 
when  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  (D)  of  Arkansas 
accused  it  of  being  "a  relic  of  the  cold  war." 

Senator  Fulbrlght's  remarks  and  budget 
cuts  demanded  by  Congress  soon  forced  Radio 
Liberty's  Taipei  staff  to  face  a  reduction  from 
16  to  9,  not  to  mention  creating  the  feeling 
that  the  entire  operation  might  be  in 
jeopardy. 

The  Taipei  bureau  of  Radio  Liberty  serves 
as  a  relay  station  to  Siberia.  The  staff  puts 
together  a  two-hour  program  each  day  based 
on  scripts  and  tapes  sent  from  Radio  Lib- 
erty's Munich,  Germany,  headquarters. 

The  news  Is  voiced  by  two  Russian-lan- 
guage native  speakers  in  Taipei.  Three  trans- 
mitters send  the  program  simultaneously  for 
eight  hours  a  day  with  one  frequency 
beamed  to  the  Lake  Baikal  area  and  the  other 
two  aimed  at  the  maritime  provinces.  This 
shotgun  effect  attempts  to  elude  Soviet  Jam- 
ming. 

>n:ws  events  followed 

Although  the  station  emphasizes  news  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia,  there  is  little 
blatant  propaganda  in  the  daily  newscasts. 
The  excerpts  from  Western  newspaper  edito- 
rials, which  follow  the  news  frequently,  do 
not  even  touch  on  subjects  directly  related  to 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  press  review  usually  concentrates  on 
the  big  news  of  the  day,  such  as  the  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  newspaper  editorials 
express  divergent  views.  The  rest  of  the  show 
is  made  up  of  taped  commentaries  on  cul- 
tural, scientific,  or  political  subjects. 

Employees  of  the  station  deny  that  their 
programs  are  propaganda.  One  source  ex- 
plained that  things  have  changed  since  the 
days  when  the  station  called  Itself  "Libera- 
tion Radio"  and  encouraged  people  to  actively 
oppose  their  government. 

After  Western  countries  failed  to  respond 
to  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956,  the  station 
changed  its  name  and  began  to  aim  at  de- 
veloping'a  public  opinion  within  the  Soviet 
Union  that  could  both  exert  a  braking  effect 
on  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  encourage  the 
government  to  Improve  living  conditions. 

BOOKS   BROADCAST 

One  way  the  station  tries  to  do  this  is  by 
broadcasting    "samlzdats,"   or   self-publics- 
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tlons,  which  are  unauthorized  writing 
smuggled  out  o(  the  UJ3J3JI.  They  are  read 
at  dictation  speed,  chapter  by  chapter,  so  that 
listeners  can  make  copies  if  they  like. 

The  station  broadcast  all  of  Alexander  T. 
Solzhenltsyn'B  books  this  way,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  latest,  which  is  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  himself  has  come  to  the 
defense  of  Radio  Liberty.  In  early  April  he 
told  a  New  York  Times  reporter  that  "if  we 
hear  anything  about  events  in  this  coimtry, 
it's  through  them." 

The  station  transmitted  Eugene  Ginsberg's 
book  "Noontime"  and  the  court  transcripts 
of  the  trial  of  the  young  poet  Vladimir  Bu- 
koiisky. 

Recently  the  bureau  has  been  broadcasting 
something  on  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  almost  every 
day.  On  April  26  it  read  his  New  York  Times- 
interview  defense  against  an  attack  made 
on  the  funeral  lejnent  he  had  given  for  an 
editor-friend. 

He  told  the  Times  that  it  was  while  listen- 
ing to  Radio  Liberty  that  he  first  heard  of 
the  attack. 

FEEDBACK  LACKING 

Despite  its  Important  target  area  in  the 
far  eastern  Soviet  Union,  the  Taipei  branch 
of  Radio  Liberty  Is  considered  a  country 
cousin  of  the  metropolitan  headquarters  in 
Munich.  Eurc^ean  relay  centers  beam  pro- 
grams to  the  Soviet  Union's  more  populated 
western  cities,  and  fan  letters  usually  come 
from  these  areas. 

"They  frequently  think  of  closing  mr  down 
because  of  this,"  complained  one  man  close 
to  the  Taipei  station.  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  this  lack  of  feedback  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  mail  from  Siberia, 
unlike  mail  from  western  Russia,  must  first 
go  through  Moscow  before  leaving  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  early  1960's  Radio  Liberty  had  pri- 
vate Income  sources.  But  these  have  grad- 
ually dried  up. 

ACHIEVEMENTS    CITEO 

The  people  in  the  Taipei  bureau  feel  they 
have  played  a  vital  part  in  creating  the  new 
Intellectual  climate  visible  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today — so  different  from  that  under 
Stalin.  "We're  needed  now  more  than  ever," 
one  employee  insisted. 

"Without  our  broadcasting,  things  would 
be  even  more  tragic  for  people  like  Solzhe- 
nitsyn. For  instance,  without  us  very  few 
would  have  heard  his  works.  They  wouldn't 
know  whether  the  charges  against  him  are 
true  or  not.  Now  he's  so  well  known  even 
Inside  the  country  that  the  government  cant 
afford  to  make  him  disappear  all  at  once." 

In  his  Times  interview  Solzhenitsyn  read- 
ily admitted  the  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts 
help  protect  him.  But  solitary  achievements 
like  this  may  not  be  enough  to  keep  Radio 
Liberty  alive. 


BRAND  NAMES  RETAILER-OP- 
THE-YEAR 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  recognition  of  this  honor,  Gtov. 
Richard  Ogllvie  has  proclaimed  the 
month  of  June  as  Brand  Names  Month 
in  Illinois.  The  coveted  award  is  bestowed 
for  good  retail  citizenship,  consumer 
protection,  and  outstanding  name  brand 
merchandising. 

Twice  a  certificate  of  distinction  win- 
ner in  previous  competition,  the  17-year- 
old  hardware  company  received  this  top 
award  under  a  basic  brand  policy  of 
"offering  only  the  best — of  merchan- 
dise—of service — and  of  ourselves."  The 
firm  Is  now  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
"Merchandiser-of-the-Year"  awsird  in 
1972 — the  symbol  of  brand  names  mer- 
chandising excellence  in  all  categories. 

Ace  Hardware  has  grown  from  a  mod- 
est three-man  operation  in  Springfield 
in  1955,  when  it  had  a  combined  sales, 
service,  and  warehouse  space  of  1,500 
feet,  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  mod- 
em hardware  facilities  in  Illinois,  em- 
plo3^ng  approximately  100  persons  in 
Springfield  and  Jacksonville  today.  Im- 
mediate plans  call  for  construction  of  a 
second,  larger  store  in  Springfield  and 
a  store  in  Taylorville  late  in  1972  or 
early  in  1973. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  how  our  Na- 
tion's policy  of  free  enterprise  encour- 
ages its  citizens  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Preckwinkle's  own  philosophy  of 
"offering  the  best — of  ourselves"  is  ex- 
emplified in  his  personal  life  by  ex- 
penditures of  vast  amiounts  of  time  and 
resources  to  activities  such  as  serving 
as  trustee  of  his  church;  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Scout  Council  in  his  area; 
as  board  member  and  membership 
chairman  of  the  YMCA;  as  secretary  of 
the  Greater  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and  as  a  board  member  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club. 

In  addition,  his  personal  example  and 
encouragement  have  resulted  in  active 
participation  by  his  employees  in  other 
worthwhile  activities. 

Ace  Hardware,  of  Springfield  and 
Jacksonville,  Brand  Names  Retailer-of- 
the-Year,  is  working  toward  the  future 
and  investing  in  the  growth  of  America. 
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"Hie  winning  school  was  Penn  Joint 
High  School,  Claridge,  Pa.,  which  is  in 
my  district.  The  runner-up,  Cornell  Hi^ 
School,  is  from  Allegheny  County.  I  as- 
sure you  that  it  was  a  proud  moment  for 
me  to  congratulate  the  winning  team, 
Penn  Joint  High  School,  for  its  suc- 
cess of  the  season  in  the  contest.  These 
youngsters  show  an  exceptionally  high 
I.Q.  and  a  fine,  clean,  competitive  atti- 
tude. 

A  special  congratulation  and  com- 
mendation must  go  to  the  moderator, 
Ricki  Wertz.  She  is  an  accomplished, 
capable,  find  experienced  moderator.  The 
rest  of  the  tour  members  were:  Tom 
Borden,  Preston  Stover,  Bob  Taylor, 
Charles  McGrath,  Bill  Vemo,  Wally 
Abel,  and  Tom  Phipps. 

In  behalf  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
I  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  program. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ace 
Hardware,  of  Springfield  and  Jackson- 
ville, has  been  named  1971  "Brand 
Names  Retailer-of-tbe-Year,"  in  the 
hardware  category,  by  the  National 
Brand  Names  Foundation  of  New  York. 
The  award  was  presented  to  George  T. 
Preckwinkle,  president  of  the  firm,  in 
ceremonies  held  in  New  York  in  April 
1972. 

OZVm lail— Part  16 


CONGRESSMEN  CONOVER,  DENT, 
GAYDOS,  HEINZ,  AND  MOOR- 
HEAD  ATTEND  LUNCH  HONORING 
WINNINO  AND  RXJNNER-UP  TEAMS 
OF  WTAE-TV  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  QUIZ  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday. 
May  18,  Congressmen  Moorhead,  Heinz, 
Gaydos,  Conover,  and  myself  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  lunch  with  the  win- 
ning and  rutmer-up  teams  of  the 
WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Junior  high 
quiz.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  con- 
structive public  service  program.  WTAE- 
TV  of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania deserves  the  gratitude  of  citizens, 
parents,  and  educators  for  their  imtiring 
efforts  in  this  phase  of  education  and 
public  service. 


THE  SHAME  OP  THE  LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  Decalogue  Journal  by  Bernard 
Epton,  an  eminent  Chicago  lawyer,  who 
presently  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly. 

Senator  Epton's  article  entitled  "The 
Shame  of  the  Legal  Profession,"  was 
written  in  response  to  an  earlier  article 
in  the  same  publication  which  projected 
the  future  structiu-e  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  observed  that  the  practice  of 
law  will  be  increasingly  concentrated  in 
large  firms  modeled  on  business  corp>ora- 
tions,  and  that  the  practice  of  law  will 
increasingly  resemble  a  business  rather 
than  a  service  profession. 

Senator  Epton  agreed  that  this  is  the 
current  trend,  but  properly  questions 
whether  the  trend  is  inevitable.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  profession  has  a  strong 
responsibility  to  resist  further  concen- 
tration of  power  in  large,  elitist  firms. 
Entry  to  the  profession  should  be  broad- 
ened, not  restricted,  if  the  law  is  to  be 
an  impartial  tool  available  to  all  who 
need  its  protection,  rather  than  a  weapon 
available  only  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
The  Shamk  of  the  Legal  Psofxssion 

(By  Bernard  E.  Epton) 
It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  I  read 
William  J.  Fuchs  well  written  article  "Law- 
yers and  Law  Firms  Look  Ahead — 1971  to 
2000,"  in  the  October  1971  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal.  Mr.  Fuchs  Is 
a  much  better  prophet  than  he  suspects.  I, 
for  one,  agree  with  many  of  his  conclusions. 
The  shame  of  it,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  inevitable  concliislons  he  pre- 
dicts are  ones  which  the  legal  profession 
Itself  has  given  birth  to. 

It  Is  sad  Indeed  to  consider  that  lawyers 
wUl  still  flourish  even  though  the  practice  of 
the  law  will  change  when  we  realize  the 
destiny  that  we  have  ordained  for  ourselves. 
To  suggest  that  "for  better  or  worse,  the  law 
firm  of  the  future  will  become  more  and 
more  like  a  business  corporation.  The  Iftw 
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will  become  more  a  business  and  less  a  pro- 
fession than  it  has  been  .  .  ."  and  supinely 
accept  this  as  the  future,  Is  not  worthy  of  a 
man  of  Mr.  Puchs  caliber. 

I  cannot  help  but  reflect  upon  the  outcries 
by  the  great  bar  associations,  including  the 
American  Bar  Association,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  disciplining  the  legal  profession.  I  am 
enraptured  at  the  thought  that  the  Chief 
Justice  has  Indicated  that  the  bar  need 
cleanse  Itself.  Where,  oh  where,  was  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  noble  bar  associations 
when  the  problems  of  the  legal  fraternity 
were  festering  In  every  urban  community 
throughout  the  land?  Where,  oh  where,  was 
the  Chief  Justice  as  well  as  the  large  law 
firms  and  the  bar  associations  when  the  il- 
literate and  the  Impoverished  were  being 
preyed  upon?  Where,  oh  where,  were  our 
leading  jurists  and  our  large  law  firms  and 
our  legal  associations  when  corrupt  and  In- 
competent lawyers  were  sowing  the  seeds  of 
despair  and  cynicism  throughout  50  states. 
To  be  sure,  seminars  undoubtedly  were  being 
held  in  London  or  in  San  Francisco  or  In 
Miami  Beach  or  in  Hawaii  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  corporate  law  and  probate  prac- 
tice and  tort  law.  The  cry  for  disciplining  the 
legal  profession  and  Its  errant  practitioners 
may  not  have  been  entirely  absent,  but  it 
most  assuredly  was  rather  muted. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  F^ichs  or  the 
Chief  Justice.  Although  I  have  never  met 
either  gentleman,  undoubtedly  they  are  well 
intentioned  individuals  with  impeccable  cre- 
dentials. I  do,  however,  have  a  quarrel  with 
the  large  law  firms  whose  contribution  to 
society  will,  more  than  ©ly  other  single  en- 
tity, bring  forth  the  very  future  that  Mr. 
Fuchs  predicts.  These  are  the  large  law  firms 
which  so  thoroughly  dominat*  the  leading 
bar  associations.  To  suggest  otherwise  Is  to 
simply  deny  the  existence  of  the  sun.  In 
Mr.  F^ichs  fine  article,  he  indicates  that  the 
sole  practitioner  may  well  be  the  "vanishing 
American."  He  very  gently  suggests  that  all 
l8  not  lost,  however.  The  sole  practitioner  or 
the  small  law  firm  can  always  find  a  pleas- 
ant existence  in  rural  areas  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  is  too  far  short  of  the  mark. 
The  large  firms  today  dominate  such  a  great 
segment  of  our  nation  that  practice  in  the 
urban  communities  is  not  too  far  removed 
from  a  monopoly. 

Although  I  do  not  have  any  studies  to  sci- 
entifically substantiate  the  charge,  unlike 
Mr.  Fuchs,  it  is  more  than  an  article  of  faith. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  "Court  can  take  Judi- 
cial notice."  Large  law  firms  tend  to  monop- 
olize the  available  good  legal  business  and 
the  only  way  this  tendency  could  be  counter- 
acted would  perhaps  be  through  legislation 
limiting  the  numbier  of  lawyers  who  might 
associate  In  a  firm  or  a  professional  service 
corporation  for  the  practice  of  law.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  no  one  has  as  yet  produced 
a  comprehensive  study  along  scientific  lines 
relative  to  the  economics  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  the  investigations  that  have  been 
forthcoming  have  assembled  enough  infor- 
mation to  warrant  the  conclusions  that  the 
bar  In  metropolitan  areas  is  definitely  strati- 
fled  in  terms  of  income  and  Influence. 

In  New  York  City  and  Chicago  and  other 
very  large  cities,  the  "best"  law  business  la 
In  command  of  a  relatively  few  large  law 
firms,  who  represent  the  banks,  insurance 
companies,  public  utilities,  manufacturing 
concerns,  large  retail  merchants,  etc.  These 
"aristocrats"  of  the  metropolitan  legal  world 
come  from  the  prestigious  law  schools  and 
congregate  in  the  largest  law  firms,  those 
with  staffs  of  50  to  300  lawyers.  Their  connec- 
tions in  the  business,  financial  and  social 
worlds  practically  gruaremtees  a  lucrative  flow 
of  legal  business  to  these  men  and  their  firms. 
Is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  In  many  of  the 
large  law  firms,  you  have  what  appears  to 
be  a  law  mill  or  a  law  factory?  In  many  cases, 
situations  exist  where  the  Individual  lawyer 
handling  a  particular  matter  may  not  even 
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know  the  client  he  represents  and  certainly 
any  personal  relationship  Is  non-existent. 
Can  any  lawyer  worthy  of  his  license  simply 
allow  this  situation  to  exist  without  making 
an  effort  to  reverse  the  trend?  The  very  basis 
of  the  legal  profession  was  and  is  a  client- 
lawyer  relationship  and  how  or  why  that  can 
continue  to  exist  in  the  face  of  these  large 
and  expanding  law  firms  is  difficult  to 
perceive. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  obvious  possi- 
bility of  conflicts  of  Interest  which  may  occur 
with  great  frequency  in  factories  of  this  size. 
Time  and  again,  one  law  firm  may  handle  a 
particular  matter  only  to  find  that  the  party 
on  the  other  side  Is  a  client  of  their  firm  as 
well.  More  Important  than  this  potential  con- 
flict of  Interest,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
this  bigness,  this  machine  efficiency  which 
Is  threatening  to  engulf  our  nation  and  our 
way  of  life  is  something  which  should  t)e 
stopped.  Not  only  the  legal  profession,  but 
our  medical  brethren  as  well,  should  be  fore- 
most in  their  determination  to  retain  the 
personal  relationship  so  essential  to  oxir 
sanity. 

There  are  many  who  might  disagree  with 
some  or  all  of  my  previous  comments,  but 
can  anyone  question  the  tremendous  power 
which  Is  contained  In  any  large  flrm?  Some 
of  the  leading  large  law  firms  steadfastly 
insist  that  their  power  is  utilized  for  good, 
that  they  are  In  the  forefront  of  civic  en- 
deavor, charitable  drives  and  social  welfare. 
The  fact  remains  that  much  of  their  power 
is  often  used  in  an  opposite  direction  and 
even  were  that  not  the  case,  the  fact  that 
potentially  it  could  be  so  utilized  is  some- 
thing to  be  feared.  Why  we  even  have  situa- 
tions where  large  law  firms  have  not  only 
dominated  the  news  media  or  a  particular  in- 
terest, but  at  least  one  large  law  flrm  in 
Washington  has  successfully  swayed  foreign 
governments  and  initiated  national  treaties. 

Are  there  any  amongst  you  who  would 
question  the  charge  that  large  law  firms  ef- 
fectively dominate  the  various  bar  asso- 
ciations? Because  of  their  activities  in  that 
area,  time  and  again,  lawyers  from  leading 
law  firms  are  found  in  high  appointive  gov- 
ernment offices  or  in  the  Judiciary,  almost 
always  by  appointment,  rather  than  election. 
The  power  emanating  from  a  large  law  firm 
is  a  power  to  destroy  and  If  the  l>ar  associa- 
tions were  truly  honest  and  objective  they 
would  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  fight  to 
effectively  restore  the  legal  profession  to  the 
individual  lawyer  rather  than  the  law  fac- 
tory. 

And  speaking  of  bar  associations,  as  a 
member  of  the  pillar  of  the  legal  profession, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  I  question 
its  arrogance  in  taking  unto  Itself  a  deter- 
mination of  what  individual  is  or  is  not  fit 
for  a  Federal  Judicial  post.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  a  local  bar  association  takes  a  popu- 
larity poll  to  determine  whether  or  not  par- 
ticular candidates  are  qualified  for  the 
Municipal  or  the  Circuit  bench,  but  who  has 
given  the  right  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  determine  who  will  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Federal  bench.  Attor- 
ney General   Mitchell   notwithstanding. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
clearly  states  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  the  power  of  appointment, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate  and  if  the 
President  is  foolish  enough  to  frustrate  the 
intent  of  the  law,  certainly  no  bar  association 
should  lend  Itself  to  such  a  deception.  Of 
couj«e,  the  President  has  every  right  and  per- 
haps a  duty  to  consult  with  Individuals  and 
associations  before  making  any  appoint- 
ment. The  present  method  of  character  as- 
sassination and  veto  power  exercised  by  a 
handful  of  lawyers,  however.  Is  unfair  to  the 
entire  profession  as  well  as  the  nation. 

Imagine  the  arrogance  of  a  bar  association 
which  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  ethics 
and  the  dignity  of  the  law  which  allows  It- 
self to  be  used  as  an  Instrument  to  gauge 
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public  opinion.  If  the  Constitution  wanted 
the  legal  profession  to  select  our  Jurists,  un- 
doubtedly it  would  have  so  stated. 

Let  VIS  for  a  moment,  dwell  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  members  of  the  august  body 
who  sits  in  Judgment  of  our  candidates  for 
the  Judiciary.  Of  the  12  members  presently 
serving  on  the  Association  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Judiciary,  a  check  of 
their  firms  would  indicate  that  they  have 
respectively  62  attorneys,  46  attorneys,  33  at- 
torneys, 10  attorneys,  101  attorneys,  31  at- 
torneys, 142  attorneys,  35  attorneys,  120  at- 
torneys, 60  attorneys,  6  attorneys  and  61  at- 
tornejrs. 

Although  all  of  the  firms  do  not  list  their 
respective  clients.  It  would  appear  that  such 
clients  as  Standard  Oil,  DuPont,  Mobile  Oil 
Company,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Metropolitan  Life,  Delta  Air 
Lines,  IBM,  etc.,  are  the  most  frequently 
named. 

These  12  distinguished  gentlemen  are  the 
individuals  who  approved  Messrs.  Hayns- 
worth  and  Carswell,  etc.,  and  yet  disap- 
proved some  of  the  most  qualified  Jurists  and 
lawyers  In  the  country. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  with  200,000 
practitioners  in  the  United  States,  so  few 
individual  practitioners  or  lawyers  in  small 
law  firms  can  be  found  with  Impeccable  civic 
as  well  as  legal  credentials.  / 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  not 
unique  in  its  Indifference  to  the  average 
lawyer.  The  same  practice,  the  same  hierarchy 
and  the  same  scale  of  values  is  repeated  time 
and  again  In  the  state  bar  associations  as 
well  as  the  local  bar  associations.  All  of  them 
have  much  In  common.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, they  have  all  failed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  disciplining  the  errant  lawyer 
or  removing  any  cloud  from  the  wrongfully 
accused  attorney. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  all  of 
their  activities  are  without  merit.  Oh  no. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  bar  associa- 
tions will  present  their  request  for  funds, 
naturally  government  funds,  to  provide  legal 
services  for  the  Indigent  or  the  oppressed. 
This  once  great  proud  and  self-reliant  pro- 
fession but  rarely  voluntarily  provides  the 
money  or  the  time  to  aid  the  less  fortunate. 
It  might  be  treason  to  suggest  that  an 
Individual  could  not  Join  a  bar  association 
unless  he  agreed  to  donate  one  day  a  year 
to  aid  those  who  could  not  afford  legal 
counsel.  It  might  be  treason  to  suggest  a 
compulsory  fund  to  reimburse  the  client  or 
the  litigant  who  was  defrauded  by  a  practi- 
tioner or  left  without  redress  by  virtue  of 
sheer  incompetence  or  malfeasance.  It  might 
really  be  unfair  to  request  additional  volun- 
tary time  or  effort  since  so  much  time  must 
be  expended  in  insuring  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  allows  deductiotis  for  trips 
to  London  or  testimony  before  committees 
to  obtain  certain  additional  privileges. 

Mr.  Fuchs  has  said  It  well.  Large  law  firms 
will  continue  to  dominate  the  present  and 
the  future  even  more.  Our  disagreement, 
however,  lies  only  In  his  belief  that  It  U 
Inevitable.  The  law  can  still  be  a  profession. 
It  can  still  be  a  relationship  between  an  in- 
dividual and  his  client.  It  can  be  all  of  these 
things  without  in  any  way  sacrificing  the 
excellence  of  the  practice,  or  without  in  any 
way  succumbing  to  the  alleged  omnipotence 
of  the  large  law  firm. 
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HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or   1CI8SOT71U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Youth 
Coalition  1972  representing  various  youth 
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groups  around  the  country,  met  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  for  2  days  in  May  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  behind  a  unified 
approach  to  Democratic  victory  in  No- 
vember. Youth  Coalition  1972  is  involv- 
ing young  working  people  including  vet- 
erans, labor,  and  minority  groups  as  well 
as  unemployed  youth  in  their  program. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  their  purposes 
and  goals: 
Youth  Coaution  Mists  To  Map  Strategy  fob 

Miami  Democratic  Convention — ^Domestic 

Issues  to  Beat  Nixon 

Fifty  youth  leaders  from  labor,  minority, 
and  student  life  met  Friday.  May  19th.  to 
plan  a  program  for  mobilizing  non-college 
youth  In  a  campaign  to  defeat  Richard  Nixon 
and  to  avoid  confiict  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  like  that  which  took  place 
In  Chicago  In  1968. 

A  statement  Issued  by  the  group,  which 
met  at  the  PhUlp  Murray  BuUdtog,  a  union 
headquarters  In  Washington,  urged  young 
people  to  Join  in  Miami  behind  the  foUowing 

points:  ^  ,      . 

A  Democratic  platform  which  speaks  to 
those  issues  which  vitally  concern  young  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life,  particularly  Issues 
such  as  employment  and  chUd  care  which 
affect  non-college  youth. 

Strong  criticism  of  those  in  either  the 
right  or  left  wing  of  the  party  who  are  at- 
tempting to  blackmail  the  convention  by 
threatening  to  sit  out  the  election  or  to 
form  a  third  party  if  their  favorite  candidate 
Is  not  nominated. 

The  conferees  mapped  plans  for  the  pres- 
entation of  platform  proposals  In  areas  of 
concern  to  young  people.  They  decided  to 
seek  time  at  upcoming  regional  hearings  of 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee  for  pres- 
entation of  platform  planks  on  aid  to  edu- 
cation, employment,  drug  addiction,  housing, 
voting  rights,  veterans'  benefits  and  chUd 
care. 

Youth  Coalition  organizers  plan  to  work 
during  the  months  before  the  convention  and 
at  the  convention  to  contact  youth  delegates 
to  buUd  support  for  this  strategy. 

GOALS   ANB   perspectives 

Twenty-five  million  new  voters  wiU  be  eli- 
gible to  go  to  the  poUs  this  November.  Some 
five  or  sU  hundred  young  activists  will  go  to 
Miami  Beach  this  JiUy  as  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  Young  peo- 
ple wlU  wield  an  unprecedented,  and  perhaps 
decisive,  amount  of  power  In  the  decision- 
making processes  of  1972. 

We  hope  that  that  power  will  contribute 
to  electing  a  new  President.  We  believe  that  It 
will,  because  the  policies  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration have  harmed  so  many  young 
people.  ThU  administration  has  consistently 
championed  the  special  Interests  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  at  the  expenses  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans.  Youth,  like  other  mar- 
ginal groups— the  elderly,  the  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities— are  the  special  victims  of 
Its  callous  policies. 

When  this  administration  decided  as  part 
of  its  economic  game  plan,  to  increase  unem- 
ployment levels,  the  unemployment  of  20 
to  24  year-olds  was  driven  to  11%,  the  rate 
among  teenagers  to  18%,  among  Negro  teen- 
agers to  over  40%.  When  this  administration 
decided  to  cut  the  federal  budget  by  vetoing 
Increased  aid  to  education,  it  denied  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  thousands  of  young 
Americans  and  Impaired  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation available  to  countless  others. 

While  this  administration  has  lavished  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  on  big  corporations  in  tax 
give-aways.  It  has.  In  the  name  of  economy, 
denied  funds  to  programs  vitally  affecting  the 
nation's  young. 

The  president  vetoed  the  chUd  development 
act  while  millions  of  pre-school  chUdren  of 
working  mothers  are  left  without  licensed 
day-care,    and    millions    of    other    young 
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mothers  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  seek 
work. 

It  has  refused  to  seek  increases  in  OX. 
benefits  adequate  to  even  the  most  minimal 
needs  of  young  veterans. 

It  has  offered  only  Idle  rhetoric,  but  not 
desperately  needed  funds  for  research  and 
rehabUitatlon — in  answer  to  the  steadily 
mounting  epidemic  of  drug  addiction. 

Despite  the  promises  of  his  1968  campaign, 
the  president  has  failed  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Indo  China.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  more,  the  vast  majority  of  young 
people— workers  and  students,  soldiers  & 
housewives,  whites,  blacks  &  browns— have 
a  deep  stake  in  the  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent. 

But  despite  the  harm  which  Nixon  s 
policies  have  done  to  so  many,  defeating  him 
in  this  year's  elections  wUl  be  an  up-hill 
struggle.  He  has  at  the  service  of  his  reelec- 
tion effort  the  vast  powers  of  the  presidency. 
He  will  have  an  enormous  financial  advan- 
tage. 

But  his  greatest  asset  lies  In  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  just 
such  fragmentation  which  enabled  Nixon  to 
get  elected  In  1968  when,  after  a  raucous  con- 
vention, elements  from  both  the  left  and 
right  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  deserted 
the  candidacy  of  Hubert  Humphrey. 

In  1972,  the  Democrats  face  the  prospect 
of  another  chaotic  convention,  with  no  likely 
first-ballot  nominee  and  a  potential  for 
myriad  credential  challenges.  There  wUl  be 
several  hundred  delegates  pledged  to  George 
Wallace,  who  has  threatened  to  oppose  the 
Democratic  nominee  If  he  does  not  get  what 
he  wants.  On  the  other  side  there  are  some 
youth  activists— Including  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  National  Youth  Caucus— who  have 
branded  various  nominees  "unacceptable  , 
threatening  to  withhold  support  or  to  form 
a  fourth  party  If  someone  not  to  their  Uklng 
gets  nominated. 

The  vast  majOTlty  of  young  people  have 
a  great  stake  In  opposing  any  such  rule-or- 
ruln  tactics.  Any  delegates  who  engage  In 
such  tactics  will  be  responsible  for  enhanc- 
ing Nixon's  reelection  chances. 

Only  through  energetic  and  well-planned 
efforts  can  these  advantages  of  Nixon's  be 
overcome  and  the  perils  which  lie  ahead  for 
the  Democrats  be  avoided.  Toward  this  end 
Youth  Coalition  72  wlU  work: 

To  maximize  participation  of  young  peo- 
ple In  the  1972  elections.  In  1968  only  61% 
of  the  eUglble  21  to  24  year  olds  voted  while 
70%  of  those  25  and  over  voted.  We  will 
encourage  voter  registration  and  get-out- 
the-vote  drives  among  young  voters  with  the 
goal  of  bringing  their  voting  levels  at  least 
up  to  those  of  other  age  groups.  We  will  also 
seek  to  maximize  youth  participation  In  the 
hard  day-to-day  campaign  work  which  alone 
can  offset  Nixon's  enormous  financial  ad- 
vantage. 

To  buUd  an  atmosphere  of  unity  at  the 
Democratic  convention  and  after,  despite 
the  obvious  differences  on  issues  and  candi- 
date preferences  that  are  manifest  within 
the  Democratic  Party.  Either  Humphrey  or 
McGovem  or  any  of  the  perspective  "dark- 
horse"  nominees  will  offer  an  Immeasurably 
positive  alternative  to  the  current  adminis- 
tration. When  the  Democratic  Convention 
settles  on  a  candidate,  there  Inevitably  will 
be  many  delegates  who  wUl  be  disappointed. 
But  the  urgent  needs  of  young  pet^le  make 
It  Imperative  that  such  disappointment  not 
lead  to  opting  out  of  the  election  campaign 
by  those  whose  favored  candidate  falls  to 
win  the  nomination.  Similarly,  we  wlU  work 
to  see  that  the  hot  contest  for  victory  at 
the  Convention  does  not  devolve  Into  the 
kind  of  bitterness  which  In  1968,  left  the 
Democrats  paralyzed.  We  will  oppose  any 
attempts  to  use  blackmail — in  the  form  of 
threats  of  deserting  the  party— to  affect  the 
Convention's  decisions. 

To  build  cooperation  among   youth  and 
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other  major  Democratic  constituencies  such 
as  labor  and  minority  groups.  While  we 
firmly  assert  the  right  of  young  pe<^le  to  a 
meaningful  role  within  the  decision-making 
processes,  we  are  also  sensitive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  compromise  In  forging  the  kind  of 
coalition  which  wUl  be  vital  to  a  successful 
presidential  campaign. 

To  dramatize  the  ways  In  which  Nixon's 
policies  have  done  harm  to  young  people. 
While  great  public  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  opposition  among  young  people  to 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  other  vital  youth  Is- 
sues have  been  Ignored.  These  Include  un- 
employment, aid  to  education,  child  care. 
OJ.  benefits,  drug  abuse  and  tax  Inequities, 
to  name  but  a  few.  By  focusing  on  such  Is- 
sues we  hope  to  help  mobUlze  the  mUlions 
of  non-student  youth  who  have  all  too  often 
been  Ignored  in  poUtlcal  appeals  aimed  at 
young  people.  We  are  painfully  aware  that 
young  voters  account  for  a  good  part  of  the 
support  which  Governor  Wallace  has  won  In 
the  primaries — more  than  50%  in  Michigan. 
We  believe  that  this  In  part  reflects  the  ne- 
glect of  working  youth  by  our  political  lead- 
ers. We  plan  to  work  to  reverse  this  pattern 
by  bringing  Into  sharp  foc\is  the  Issues  which 
most  centrally  concern  non-student  youth. 

We  will  bring  these  issues  before  the  Dem- 
ocratic Platform  Committee,  and  work  In 
concert  with  other  groups  to  dramatize  their 
urgency. 

PLATFORM    PROPOSAL 


Among  the  reforms  It  has  adopted  this  year 
the  Democratic  Party  has  decided  to  treat 
with  unprecedented  attention  and  serious- 
ness the  construction  of  Its  election  year 
platform.  It  has  expressed  the  desire  to  in- 
clude in  the  platform  a  section  which  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  youth. 

There  are  of  course  no  Issues  which  con- 
cern young  people  exclusively,  nor  are  there 
issues  which  fail  to  affect  the  lives  of  young 
people,  and  certainly  none  about  which  po- 
litically aware  young  people  do  not  have 
profoundly  held  convictions.  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  vital  areas  of  national  policy 
which  affect  young  people  particularly 
sharply  or  in  disproportionately  larger  nimi- 
bers.  Following  are  proposals  on  some  of  the 
most  urgent  ones. 

Employment 
Young  people  have  been  the  special  vic- 
tims of  the  Nixon  administration's  engineered 
rise  in  xmemployment.  Among  teenagers  the 
unemployment  rate  for  1971  was  16.9%  and 
for  20-24  year  olds  it  was  9.9%.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  reflect  the  large  number  of  part- 
time  employees  who  have  accepted  such  em- 
ployment only  because  they  were  unable  to 
secure  full-time  work.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the 
number  of  "discouraged  workers",  those  un- 
employed who  have  abandoned  the  active 
search  for  work.  According  to  the  1971  Man- 
power Report  of  the  President:  "most  dis- 
couraged workers  are  either  teenagers  or  adult 
women . . .". 

For  Negro  teenagers  the  unemployment 
rate  for  1971  was  31.7%.  Calculating  in  the 
relative  high  rate  of  "discouraged  workers" 
which  must  prevail  among  ghetto  youth  and 
the  numbers  of  those  needing  full-time  work 
but  only  able  to  secure  part-time  Jobs,  and 
the  number  of  those  "employed"  in  the  most 
menial  and  debasing  Jobs — errand  boys,  shoe 
shine  boys,  etc. — ^reveals  a  pattern  of  over- 
whelming unavailability  of  Job  opportunity. 
It  is  worth  noting,  In  the  light  of  persistent 
myths  that  teenage  unemployment  result 
from  their  own  shiftlessness.  that  in  1971 
"quitting"  accounted  for  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  unemployed  among  teenagers  than 
among  workers  20  and  older. 

Young  people  desperately  need  a  full  em- 
ployment economy.  Full  employment  can  be 
achieved  and  maintained  through  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  sector  to  meet  urgent 
social  needs.  Manpower  at  aU  skill  levels  can 
be  employed  in  social  services  e.g.  schools, 
recreational  facilities,  hospitals,  libraries,  en- 
vironment  protection.   A   national   commit- 
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ment  to  a  program  of  massive  building  of 
new  bousing,  scbools,  hospitals,  and  trans- 
portation systems — all  ot  which  Is  desperately 
needed  If  our  cities  are  to  survive — would 
make  possible  the  employment  and  training 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people. 

Only  through  a  national  commitment  to 
full  employment  will  the  bitter  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  young  people  be 
solved.  The  Nixon  administration  has  sought 
to  set  a  special  mlnlhium  wage  for  teenagers 
20  r  below  the  prevailing  minimum.  This 
program  will  not  significantly  diminish  teen- 
age unemployment,  nor  will  It  provide  the 
kind  of  Jobs  which  offer  significant  training 
and  advancement.  It  will  throw  out  of  work 
marginally  employed  adults.  Teenagers  too, 
need  a  living  wage. 

Drug  abuse 

As  of  the  end  of  1971  there  were  82,000  re- 
ported heroin  or  opiate  addicts  in  the  U.S. 
Two  thirds  of  these  were  under  31  years  old. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  estimates  that  there  are  560,000  heroin 
addicts. 

Heroin  addiction  ruins  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  yoxmg  people  each  year. 
It  is  the  single  largest  cause  of  soaring  urban 
crime. 

There  has  been  little  success  in  treating 
heroin  addiction.  Imprisonment  virtually 
never  eliminates  addiction  nor  does  hospitali- 
zation and  drying  out.  Nor  does  standard  psy- 
choanalysis. In  recent  years  two  new  kinds 
of  treatment  have  shown  some  promising  suc- 
cesses— methadone  maintenance  and  thera- 
peutic community  as  exemplified  by  Synanon 
or  New  York's  Phoenix  House  But"  still  little 
Is  known  about  addiction  rehabilitation.  Gov- 
ernment funds  should  be  made  available  for  a 
major  research  program  about  drug  addiction 
and  for  the  expansion  of  those  programs 
which  have  registered  Initial  success. 

One  of  the  few  things  that  Is  well  estab- 
lished about  drug  addiction  is  that  rehabili- 
tation virtually  never  succeeds  In  the  absence 
of  meaningful  opportunities  for  the  former 
addict  to  establish  a  constructive  and  respec- 
table life  style.  Massive  youth  unemployment, 
particularly  In  the  nation's  ghettos,  virtually 
dooms  all  attempts  to  contain  the  drug  epi- 
demic. Here  again  Is  an  urgent  reason  why 
there  must  be  full  employment. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  In  which 
rehabilitated  addicts  can  be  employed  regard- 
less of  traditional  skill  level  Is  In  programs  to 
rehabilitate  other  addicts.  Even  the  fragmen- 
tary evidence  currently  available  Indicates 
great  potential  success  in  their  kind  of  pro- 
gram. 

Veterans 

The  needs  of  veterans  returning  to  civil  life 
from  an  unpopular  war  are  being  treated 
with  unprecedented  governmental  and  public 
Indifference.  For  those  seeking  to  pursue  their 
education,  O.I.  benefits  have  not  kept  pace 
with  costs.  Current  benefits  for  a  single  full- 
time  student  are  $175  a  month,  for  a  student 
with  one  dependent,  they  are  $205  a  month, 
with  two  dependents,  $230  a  month.  These 
are  paid  only  during  the  school  year,  ordinar- 
ily nine  months.  With  current  average  annual 
cost  for  tuition,  room  and  board  running  at 
$1,350  In  public  institutions,  $2,500  In  private 
ones,  even  a  student  employed  full-time  dur- 
ing 3  summer  months  has  little  chance  of 
making  ends  meet  without  outside  assistance. 

O.I.  benefits  must  be  increased  well  beyond 
the  meager  8.6%  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. Substantial  increases,  such  as  are  pro- 
posed in  Senator  Hartke's  bill  S.  2161  are 
needed  to  give  veterans  returning  to  school 
adequate  assistance. 

Among  veterans  20-29  years  old  returning 
to  the  labor  force  326,000  or  8.8%  were  un- 
employed In  1971.  Veterans,  like  teenagers, 
and  aU  other  segments  of  the  American  popu- 
lation need  a  full-employment  economy. 
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Child  care 

There  are  some  4  million  pre-school  age 
children  of  working  mothers  for  whom  no 
licensed  day-care  Is  today  available.  There 
are  probably  millions  of  other  mothers  of 
young  children  who  would  like  to  work  If 
good  child  care  was  available  at  costs  which 
were  reasonable  In  comparison  to  the 
mother's  own  earning  potential. 

Young  mothers  who  are  thus  denied  the 
opportunity  to  enter  the  work  force  until 
their  children  reach  school  age  suffer  doubly. 
When  they  finally  are  able  to  seek  work 
they  are  likely  to  be  severely  hindered  in 
their  employment  and  earning  prospects  by 
late  entry  into  the  work  force. 

Young  children  and  young  families  need 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  federal  child  de- 
velopment program  which  President  Nixon 
vetoed  in  1971. 

Housing 

Young  people  have  been  the  special  vic- 
tims of  the  lntenslf3nng  shortage  and  spiral- 
Ing  costs  of  housing.  This  crisis  has  worsened 
during  the  Nixon  recession.  Older  families 
contemplating  moving  often  have  some  flexi- 
bility and  can  adjust  their  plans  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  housing  market.  But  the  young 
person  embarking  on  a  new  career  or  the 
young  couple  setting  up  a  home  have  no 
such  flexlbUlty.  In  the  year  between  March 
1970  and  March  1971,  44%  of  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  22  and  24  changed  resi- 
dence. This  does  not  Include  college  students 
who  moved  between  their  family's  residence 
and  their  college  residence. 

Young  people,  generally  without  savings, 
are  also  the  special  victims  of  skyrocketing 
Interest  rates. 

Young  people  need  energetic  government 
action  to  end  the  bousing  shortage  and 
bring  down  costs  of  purchase  and  rental. 
Youth  have  a  big  stake  in  Increased  con- 
struction of  public  housing  and  more  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing,  as  well  as  in  gov- 
ernment credit  and  loan  institutions  that 
will  enable  people  to  borrow  at  rates  which 
they  can  afford. 

Higher  education 
The  cost  of  higher  education  has  been 
splrallng  steadily  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
burden  of  the  Increasing  costs  falls  most 
heavily  on  these  students  who  can  least  af- 
ford It.  Today,  most  college  students  come 
from  families  whose  annual  income  is  below 
that  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  modest  but  adequate.  With  the  average 
cost  (tuition,  room  and  board)  of  public 
education  being  $1,350  per  year  and  that  of 
private  education  being  $2,600  per  year, 
moderate  and  low  Income  families  can  barely 
sustain  one  child  In  school,  much  less  sev- 
eral children,  without  help.  There  Is  need 
for  Increased  aid  to  educational  Institutions 
and  a  program  of  direct  government  aid  to 
students  based  on  financial  need. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  H.  "BILL" 
FLANAGAN 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  my  dear  friend,  William  H. 
"Bill"  Flanagan  who  died  on  May  22, 
1972. 

"Bill"  was  a  loyal  son  of  South  Boston 
and  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 


was  cited.  In  1958,  by  the  South  Boston 
Citizens  Association  &s  "the  private 
citizen  who  has  done  the  most  for  South 
Boston  in  the  past  25  years."  The  award 
was  presented  by  Speaker  John  W 
McCormack. 

Among  the  many  services  rendered  by 
"Bill"  to  the  people  of  South  Boston  was 
his  founding  of  the  "HaU  of  Fame"  blood 
bank  for  all  hospitalized  South  Boston 
residents.  He  also  sponsored  the  youth 
band  of  its  Jay-Jays  which  was  most 
successful  in  competition.  He  also  foimd- 
ed  the  South  Boston  Checker  Club,  an- 
other community  youth  organization 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  a  solarium 
for  women,  the  Boys  Club,  and  gym- 
nasium to  serve  the  needs  of  the  district 
became  realities. 

"Bill"  Flanagan  received  a  citation 
from  President  Truman  for  his  services 
during  World  War  II  on  the  draft  board 
It  was  through  his  weekly  GI  Newsletter 
that  the  South  Boston  young  men  serv- 
ing during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  were  informed  of  all  commimity 
events. 

This  great  humanitarian  will  be  sadly 
mourned  by  the  youth  and  senior  citizens 
whose  problems  were  his  concerns. 

We,  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, have  lost  a  good  friend.  "Bill" 
Flanagan  will  be  long  remembered  and 
deeply  mourned. 


MOVING  AHEAD  PARENTS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  HABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram at  a  banquet  of  the  Parents  Confer- 
ence of  "Operation:  Moving  Ahead" 
which  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

The  enthusiasm  and  commitment  of 
the  parents  present  were  an  inspiration 
to  me  as  I  am  sure  they  have  been  to  their 
children. 

If  their  children  do  not  now  recognize 
the  full  value  of  what  their  parents  are 
doing  for  them,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  still  children.  Tomorrow,  they  will 
know  the  depth  of  their  parents'  love. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet 
was  Francis  W.  Gates,  a  specialist  from 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, who  concentrated  on  the  role  of 
the  parent  in  the  total  education  of  his 
child.  Mr.  Gates  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  parents  knowing  what  "Op- 
eration: Moving  Ahead"  is  all  about 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Gates'  ad- 
dress into  the  Record: 
~  Parckts  Need  To  Know 

(Remarks  by  PrancU  W.  Oates) 

It  Is  always  a  happy  privilege  to  visit 
Prince  George's  County  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  have  been  Involved  In  the  activi- 
ties of  the  past  three  da3rs.  This  conference 
for  'ntle  I  parents  Is  not  only  evidence  of 
an  earnest  and  continuous  search  for  new 
and  different  ways  to  reach  the  minds  and 
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spirits  of  children,  but  also,  of  our  having 
finally  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  the 
task  of  broadening  and  strengthening  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  children  In  our 
schools  Is  too  complex  for  us,  as  educators,  to 
attempt  alone.  The  problems  are  great  and 
multiple.  We  need  the  help  of  others  to  share 
the  load.  Therefore,  we  must  mobilize  all  of 
the  resources  available:  financial,  physical, 
human,  commixnlty  plus  any  other  produc- 
tive resources,  and  so  utilize  them  that  they 
will  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  children. 

Parents  have  assembled,  because  we  need 
your  help,  we  are  asking  you  to  become  even 
more  Involved  than  ever  before,  for  parent 
involvement  Is  a  vitally  important  and  nec- 
essary component  of  any  educational  pro- 
gram for  children. 

Why? 

1.  As  parents,  you  are  very  special  people 
to  your  cbUdren. 

2.  You  and  other  family  members  are  the 
most  continuous  teachers  your  chUdren  have. 

3.  Parents  wield  the  greatest  Influence  over 
their  lives. 

4.  You  know  much  more  about  children 
than  we  give  you  credit  for. 

5.  As  parents,  you  have  Ideas  about  the 
kind  of  education  you  want  for  your  chil- 
dren and,  as  educators,  we  should  listen  to 
your  concerns,  assist  you  In  developing  your 
personal  strengths,  and  plan  with  you — not 
for  you — meaningful  programs  for  Involve- 
ment. This  point  was  demonstrated  by  yotir 
parent  conference  committee  through  their 
insistence  on  planning  this  conference  them- 
selves. The  conference  program,  this  banquet, 
the  securing  of  facilities,  including  the  uni- 
versity for  this  meeting,  the  food  services,  the 
baby  sitting  arrangements  for  some  80  or 
90  parents  with  small  children,  invitations 
to  out-of-county  guests,  over-night  accom- 
modations, registrations,  trttnsportatlon  to 
the  meetings — every  detail  was  handled  by  a 
parent  committee  with  minimum  Input  by 
the  OJiI.A.  staff.  To  you,  Mrs  Rosetta  Chase, 
for  your  leadership  in  accomplishing  what 
some  might  call  the  seemingly  Impossible, 
I  congratulate  you  for  a  difficult  Job  mar- 
velously  done. 

Yoiu:  selected  conference  theme  suggests 
that  In  order  to  play  their  powerful  role  In 
making  Title  I  work,  "Parents  Need  to 
Know." 

1.  They  need  to  know  "about  Title  I" 

a.  What  the  legislation  Is  all  about — and 

b.  Why  It  exists 

Title  I  emanated  from  a  concern  for  chil- 
dren— 

a.  Children  with  special  educational  needs 
and  whose  needs  are  not  being  fulfilled  by 
the  regular  school  program; 

b.  Children  for  whom  we  have  not  been 
doing  the  job; 

c.  Youngsters  who  need  much  more  than 
their  school  system,  or  any  school  system,  can 
financially  provide.  Recognizing  that  (1)  the 
future  of  their  nation  lies  in  the  extent  to 
which  all  of  Its  people  become  useful  and 
productive  citizens— and  (2)  that  the  over- 
whelming challenge  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  education  for  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren needing  the  extra  help  Is  a  scope  of 
responsibility  beyond  the  capability  of  most 
school  systems,  the  government  has  provided 
funds  for  such  progra^is  as  Operation: 
Moving  Ahead — a  new  and  different  approach 
for  giving  children  the  extra  help  needed  to 
raise  their  achievement  level — so  that  they 
can  function  like  other  children  their  ages. 
Parents  Need  To  Know  that  this  Is  not  an 
"across  the  board  program."  It  does  not  pro- 
vide extra  help  for  every  child  In  the  county 
or  every  child  In  a  school  .  .  .  only  those 
children  who  have  been  identified  as  having 
the  greatest  need.  In  1965-^,  Maryland  re- 
ceived $15,512,023.00  under  "ntle  I;  in  1970- 
71  the  State  was  allocated  $19,393,356.00.  This 
school  year — ^we  received  $19,423,141.00  and 
from  that  amount — Prince  Oeorge's  County 
was  allocated  $1,318,250.29. 
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2.  Parents  Need  to  Know — more  about 
Operation:  Moving  Ahead  and  What  makes 
this  program  different. 

First  of  all,  the  0:MA  staff  Is  committed  to 
such  educational  principles  as: 

1.  Accepting  each  child  where  he  la;  tak- 
ing him  where  they  find  him. 

2.  Working  with  him  at  his  own  level. 

3.  Planning  and  providing  a  program  that 
wlU  help  him  reach  the  highest  level  of  which 
he  is  capable — educationally,  socially,  phys- 
ically. 

4.  Assisting  schools  In  bringing  about 
necessary  changes  In  attitudes  and  programs 
by  employing  new  personnel,  new  materials, 
new  techniques — in  order  to  achieve: 

a.  a  greater  motivation  for  the  child  in 
helping  him  succeed  in  something  tried. 

b.  a  strengthening  of  each  child's  per- 
formance by  developing  In  him — a  health 
concept — In  other  words — that  "he  Is  some- 
body." 

c.  in  realizing  that  personal  dignity  and 
worth  are  indisputable  rights  of  every  child 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  condition. 

The  learning  problems  of  each  child  are 
met  by  a  helping  teacher  and  the  classroom 
teacher  who  plan  Instructional  activities 
with  the  aides — who.  In  turn  back  up  the 
program  by  working  with  each  child  in- 
dividually to  help  fix  the  needed  skiUs. 
Should  there  develop  the  need  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  psychologist  or  a  social  worker,  they 
are  "on  the  scene"  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problems  that  adversely  affect  school  adjust- 
ment. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  and  im- 
pressed with  the  manner  in  which  parents 
expressed  their  concerns  In  the  group  ses- 
sions on  Social  Services.  Although  0:M.A.  Is 
an  educational  program  and  should  focus  on 
meeting  the  assessed  learning  needs  of  chil- 
dren as  a  "number  one  priority,"  basic  to  Its 
success  Is  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  Iden- 
tify and  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
which  might  well  be  blocking  their  opportu- 
nity to  achieve.  We  must  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger,  of  clothing,  of  medical 
needs,  of  emotional  problems  and  others. 
Therefore,  this  component  must  have  com- 
prehensive planning  and  well  coordinated 
activities  so  that  maximum  benefits  to  its 
recipients  can  be  ascertained. 

3.  Parents  Need  To  Know — about  the 
"Guidelines  of  Title  I." 

The  Federal  Government,  realizing  the  Im- 
portance of  parents  being  a  part  of  the 
action  and  having  some  "say"  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  their  children's  education,  has 
Issued  recent  guidelines  requiring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  County  wide  Title  I  Parent 
Advisory  Committee  In  each  school  district. 
It  also  recommends  that  each  Title  I  school 
have  an  advisory  committee  on  which  parents 
of  Title  I  children  are  heavily  represented. 
The  main  functions  of  these  committees 
are: 

1.  To  analyze  the  educatlon!al  problems  of 
the  school. 

2.  To  give  input  to  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  Title  I  programs  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  children. 

3.  To  help  determine  what  the  budget  of 
these  programs  should  be,  and 

4.  To  continuously  evaluate  the  program  in 
action. 

a.  Does  it  meet  the  needs? 

b.  Does  It  Involve  the  chUdren  who  need 
the  services? 

c.  How  can  it  reach  more  eligible  children? 

At  least  60%  of  the  committee's  member- 
ship must  be  parents  of  the  chUdren  for 
whom  the  program  is  designed. 

Parents  are  to  be  Informed  and  consulted 
on  services  to  be  provided  and  on  ways  In 
which  they  can  assist  their  children  In  realiz- 
ing the  benefits  those  services  are  intended 
to  provide. 

All  parents  of  the  children  to  be  served 
must  have  had  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  to  the  appropriate  school  per- 
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sonnel  and  to  the  Parent  Advisory  Conunittee 
concerning  the  project  application  prior  to 
Its  submission  to  the  State  for  approval. 

Another  regulation  of  Title  I  which  should 
be  understood  by  parents  has  to  do  with  the 
Comparability  Amendment — which  goes  into 
effect  this  July  1st.  Essentially,  compara- 
bility means  that  Title  I  schools  and  non- 
Title  I  schools  tire  to  be  treated  equally  in  all 
respects.  One  of  the  main  problems  that 
poor  children  face  in  schools  is  that  they 
do  not  always  get  equal  treatment  in  the 
school  system.  In  order  to  know  if  com- 
parability exists  between  schools  in  all 
respects — that  is,  equal  in  the  amount  of 
state  and  local  money  being  spent,  the  serv- 
ices offered,  the  equipment  available,  and 
the  kind  and  number  of  people  employed 
within  each  school — (4)  Parents  Need  to 
Know  About  the  School  System. 

A  good  education  is  one  of  your  greatest 
h(q>es  for  your  children,  but,  if  you  are  locked 
in  a  poor  rural  community,  the  odds  are  that 
your  children  may  get  an  education  that  is 
far  less  than  you  want  for  them  unless  you 
Intervene  and  insist  on  changes  that  will 
benefit  your  children.  Continuous  sessions 
devoted  to  an  understanding  of  your  school 
system  in  terms  of  (a)  its  demonstrated  posi- 
tion on  Compensatory  Education,  (b)  its 
level  and  quality  of  support  to  Operation: 
Moving  Ahead,  (c)  its  commitment  to  pro- 
grams for  providing  extra  help  to  disadvan- 
taged children  through  local  initiative,  and 
(d)  its  willingness  to  initiate  legislation  at 
both  state  and  national  levels  to  secure  addi- 
tional funding  for  compensatory  programs^ 
in  addition  to  the  areas  covered  in  your  con- 
ference programs — would  seem  appropriate. 

That  Parents  Need  to  Know  about  being 
parents  was  an  area  of  consideration  on 
which  I  am  not  fully  agreed.  This  concept 
might  find  support  from  those  who  would 
criticize  parents  of  deprived  children  and 
willfully  overlook  the  circumstances. 

1.  Some  of  us  do  look  upon  the  school  wltlx 
suq;>lclon  and  pessimism — but  this  attitude 
is  due  to  our  own  unpleasant  experiences  in 
dealing  with  the  school  in  educating  our 
children. 

2.  There  may  be  some  who  view  learning 
as  a  magical  process  that  occurs  between  9 :00 
and  3:30  and  faU  to  understand  the  support- 
ing role  they  must  play  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  to  help  their  children  learn.  However, 
these  parents  are  not  teacher-trained  and 
should  be  helped  to  understand  the  learn- 
ing process. 

3.  A  few  of  us  may  appear  to  be  unable  to 
make  future  plans. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
demands  and  problems  of  dally  living  require 
the  constant  meeting  of  dally  necessities  and 
this  precludes  any  planning  for  future  goals. 
Thus,  education  is  necessarily  viewed  by 
them  on  terms  of  the  present.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  we  need  more  school  counselors 
who  are  sensitive  and  empathetic  to  the 
needs  of  poor  children  and  who  are  wUllng  to 
leave  their  offices  and  work  with  these  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  with  post  high  school 
planning. 

I  believe  that  parents  do  care  about  their 
children  and  are  deeply  concerned  about 
their  programs  In  school  tmd  their  general 
well-being.  Because  the  school  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  lives  of  chUdren,  I  see 
parents  looking  upon  It  as  a  source  of  hope. 
The  sessions  this  week  on  Parent  Involve- 
ment wlU,  hopefully,  translate  our  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  for  our  chUdren  into  a  com- 
mitment to  action  that  wUl  help  the  chUdren 
fulflU  these  aspirations  and  hoiies.  To  do 
this,  we  will  reach  out  and  widen  our  hori- 
zons through  a  more  significant  and  effec- 
tive school  involvement.  This  is  my  challenge 
to  you  as  we  ask  the  question:  "Where  do 
we  go  from  hereT" 

The  education  of  chUdren  Is  too  complex 
and  too  Important  to  be  looked  upon  lightly. 
Teachers  can't  do  It  alone;  parents  can't  do 
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It  alone.  There  must  be  cooperation  between 
home  and  school;  therefore.  Involving  your- 
self in  school  activities  Is  not  just  neces- 
sary— it  is  a  mtiat — If  you  want  the  best 
education  possible  for  your  children. 

This  concept  is  not  new.  Parents  have  al- 
ways demonstrated  a  genuine  interest  in  and 
concern  for  their  children's  education.  The 
parents  of  the  poor  have  been  kept  out  of 
the  main  stream  of  involvement.  They  have 
not  been  given  opportunittea  to  participate 
In  ways  which  make  a  difference.  We  now 
have  both  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties— to  GET  IN  the  main  stream  and  help 
make  life  and  learning  an  enjoyable  and 
productive  experience  for  boys  and  girls. 

For  example: 

Some  things  in  school  are  important;  other 
things  in  school  are  very  important.  Reading 
is  one  of  the  very  Important  things;  in  fact, 
it  should  rank  number  one.  Through  read- 
ing, children  learn  to  make  choices — choices 
which  will  determine  their  future. 

Children  must  achieve  more  now  than  ever 
before.  Their  rate  of  achievement  is  deter- 
mined by  tests.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
test- taking  is  a  fact  of  life.  Test  res\ilts  deter- 
mine college  entrance.  Job  opportunities  and 
many  other  Important  goals.  Children  must 
learn  to  be  test-conscious  through  daily  class- 
room experiences  which  point  toward  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  you,  as  parents,  to 
see  that,  in  our  schools,  first  things  come 
first. 

In  these  our  times,  continuously  do  we 
hear  of  the  many  crises  in  our  schools,  in 
our  towns,  in  our  cities.  In  our  state,  in  our 
county,  in  our  world;  I  believe  that  more 
stress  on  a  good  education  for  all  children, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  condition 
in  life,  is  the  best  way  to  cope  successfully 
with  these  seemingly  unsolvable  problems. 

It's  time  for  action  and  to  become  more 
cooperatively  Involved.  Let's  go  to  work  to 
the  end  that  this  troubled  world  may  become 
a  better  world  for  our  children,  for  our  chil- 
dren's children  and  for  every  generation  of 
children  thereafter. 


NCEL  "GOOD  GUYS  ■  FOR 
COUNTY  COALITION 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Camarillo  Eteily  News  on 
May  16,  1972,  announcing  that  the  Naval 
Civil  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Port 
Hueneme  will  receive  the  annual  Good 
Guy  Award  of  the  Ventura  County  En- 
vironmental Coalition: 
NCEli  "Good  Guts"  for  Coui«tt  Coalition 

The  annual  Good  Guy  Award  of  the  Ven- 
tura County  Environmental  Coalition  will  be 
presented  to  the  Naval  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Port  Hueneme.  it  was  announced 
today. 

Captain  Edward  M.  Saunders.  CBC.  USN, 
Commanding  OfBcer,  will  accept  the  award 
on  behalf  of  NCEL. 

The  Good  Guy  Award  is  presented  by  En- 
vironmental C:>a!ition  to .  businesses  or  in- 
dividuals who  have  consistently  conMbuted 
to  environmental  quality  in  Ventura  County. 

The  Laboratory  was  cited  for  a  broad  en- 
vironmental protection  research  program,  in- 
cluding development  of  the  Navy's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Data  Base,  development  of 
an  oil  pickup  suction  head,  creation  of  five 
environmental  protection  teams,  develop- 
ment of  an  emergency  sewage  treatment  kit, 
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and  for  creating  an  awareness  of  environ- 
mental quality  through  a  series  of  presenta- 
tions on  environmental  protection  through- 
out Ventura  County. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the  Ven- 
tura Womens'  Club,  3451  Foothill  Blvd., 
Ventura,  during  a  dinner  meeting  Friday. 


May  30,  1972 


ELECTIONS  IN  ITALY 


PAN  AM  BEGINS  NONSTOP  TAMPA- 
MEXICO  CITY  SERVICE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  one  of  our  Nation's  pioneer  inter- 
national airlines,  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  has  provided  our  country's 
major  air  link  between  Florida  and 
Mexico.  Until  recently  Pan  Am  was  re- 
quired to  operate  its  Miami-Tampa- 
Mexico  City  service  via  an  intermediate 
stop  in  Merida,  on  Mexico's  Yucatan 
Peninsula,  while  the  Mexican  carrier, 
Aeromexico,  has  been  able  to  operate 
nonstop  semce  between  Miami  and 
Mexico  City. 

This  imbalance  has  now,  in  part,  been 
rectified  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  decision,  approved  by 
President  Nixon,  permitting  Pan  Am  to 
offer  nonstop  flights  between  Tampa  and 
Mexico  City.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  Pan  Am,  as  a  result  of  this  decision, 
will  Improve  and  increase  its  services  be- 
tween Florida  and  Mexico  City  beginning 
June  17,  1972.  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  following  Pan  Am  release  entitled 
"Government  Awards  Pan  Am  New 
Florida-Mexico  City  Rights": 

GovERNiUNT  Awards  Pan  Am  New  FLoamA- 
Mxxico  Rights 

Pan  American  World  Airways  will  Improve 
and  Increase  its  service  between  Florida  and 
Mexico  beginning  June  17  as  a  result  of  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision  handed 
down  April  18, 1972. 

The  CAB  selected  Pan  Am  as  best  qualified 
among  several  airlines  that  had  applied  to 
exercise  new  air  rights  that  Mexico  granted 
to  the  United  States  recently. 

This  means  Pan  Am  will  be  able  to  offer 
nonstop  service  dally  between  Tampa  and 
Mexico  City,  and  daily  fights  between  Miami 
and  Mexico  City  with  one  stop  In  Tampa. 
Previously  all  flights  had  to  make  an  addi- 
tional intermediate  stop  in  Merida,  on  Mex- 
ico's Yucatan  Peninsula. 

Pan  Am  will  continue  to  offer  service  be- 
tween both  Florida  cities  and  Merida  four 
days  a  week. 

James  O.  Leet,  Senior  Vice  President-Mar- 
keting, said:  "Tampa,  as  the  western  gate- 
way to  Disneyworld,  will  generate  substan- 
tial increases  in  Inbound  traffic  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  more  frequent  and  conven- 
ient service  wiU  also  give  people  of  the  grow- 
ing Tampa-Clearwater-St.  Petersburg  and 
West  Coast  Florida  areas  vastly  Improved  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  and  resorts  of  Mexico." 

Pan  Am  will  be  the  only  airline  to  offer 
Such  service. 

Mr.  Leet  said  schedules  would  be  Issued 
shortly,  but  that  Pan  Am  planned  to  have  its 
Mexico-Tampa  flights  arrive  In  the  early 
afternoon  to  enable  arriving  passengers  going 
to  Disneyworld  and  other  West  Coast  Florida 
resorts  to  continue  to  their  destinations  the 
same  day. 

"Pan  Am  is  grateful  to  the  Tampa  Bay 
community  for  its  cooperation  and  support  in 
this  move  to  improve  air  service  to  Florida's 
West  Coast,"  Mr.  Leet  said. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSXrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  results  of  the  elections  In  Italy  held 
earlier  this  month. 

Before  this  election  certain  elements 
of  the  American  press  were  predicting 
gains  by  the  CcHnmunists  and  their 
friends  on  the  far  left,  gains  by  the  neo- 
Pascists  and  their  friends  on  the  far 
right,  and  losses  by  the  advocates  of  the 
nontotalitarian  form  of  government. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  press  ac- 
counts in  this  country  were  depicting  the 
situation  in  Italy  as  a  model  of  the  failure 
of  democracy. 

Now  that  the  elections  have  been  held, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  all  become  informed  on  the  re- 
sults of  those  elections.  I  am  inserting  at 
the  end  of  this  speech,  a  summary  of 
those  results.  This  summary  shows  that 
the  profits  of  gloom  had  indeed  misread 
the  political  climate  in  Italy.  Their  pr«- 
dicti<ms  were  baseless. 

I  would  also  like  to  Include  copies  of 
two  newspaper  articles  which  give  ob- 
jective and  realistic  evaluations  of  the 
elections.  One  is  an  article  by  Paul  Hoff- 
man which  appeared  in  the  May  14  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times.  The  other 
is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
May  11  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  results  of  the  elections  are  them- 
selves impressive,  but  equally  Impressive 
is  the  93.1  percentage  of  voter  turnout 
that  produced  those  results.  The  citizens 
of  America  would  do  well  to  follow  this 
example  of  voter  interest  and  concern. 
Hopefully,  they  will  also  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Italian  friends  by  using  the 
polls  to  reject  the  totalitarian  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  voters  in  Italy  for 
their  demonstrated  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy and  human  freedom.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  they  are 
certainly  deserving  of  such: 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  VOTE 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  VOTE— Continued 


Post- 
election 


Pre- 
election 


Left: 

Socialist  Party 34  36 

Proletarian  Socialist  Party 11  12 

Communist  Party 83  89 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  ld721 

Italy:  The  Centeb  Is  Still  Holding 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

RoMK. — It  took  a  full  24  hovirs  after  last 
Tuesday's  election  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
how  Italy  had  voted  in  one  of  Its  most  deci- 
sive electoral  tests  since  the  faU  of  Fascism. 
The  computerized  polling  tally  had  proved 
far  from  successful. 

But  if  the  computer  had  failed  Its  test, 
democracy  bad  not.  The  nation,  long  de- 
nounced as  ungovernable,  had  shown  that  It 
wanted  strong — but  not  authoritarian — 
leadership.  And  in  doing  so  it  gave  a  new 
strength  to  the  Christian  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Giulio  Andreotti. 

One  te:iing  sign  was  the  93.1  per  cent  voter 
turnout.  In  Ravenna,  the  city  of  Byzantine 
mosaics,  Dante's  tomb,  Byronlan  memories 
and  huge  oil  refineries,  a  record  98  per  cent 
of  the  electorate  went  to  the  poUs.  What's 
more,  there  was  no  graver  electoral  incident 
up  and  down  the  country  than  a  young  wom- 
an in  an  Adriatic  resort  who  wanted  to  cast 
her  ballot  clad  only  In  a  bikini  and  wai 
barred  by  a  straitlaced  carablnlere. 

Aside  from  sticking  by  the  rules,  Italy  has 
also  reconfirmed  the  substance  of  democracy. 
More  than  61  per  cent  of  all  votes  went  to 
parties  that  reject  totalitarian  models.  About 
29  per  cent  of  all  voters  backed  the  Com- 
munist party — still  the  strongest  In  the 
West — and  its  far-left  fellow  travelers  or 
rivals,  and  8.7  per  cent  rallied  behind  re- 
surgent neo-Fasclsm,  which  had  allied  itself 
with  the  remnants  of  the  monarchist  move- 
ment. 

Had  elections  been  held  two  months  ear- 
lier, the  outcome  might  have  been  more 
ominous.  A  plot  psychosis,  urban  guerrillas, 
violence  by  wildcat  strikers  and  chaos  in  the 
schools,  all  on  top  of  a  crime  wave,  were  then 
frightening  the  nation.  While  the  C<»nmu- 
nist  apparatus  was  on  the  defensive,  anxious 
to  hold  positions  threatened  by  ultraleftlst 
groups,  Italy  seemed  headed  for  a  sharp 
swing  to  the  right.  The  neo-Fascists  were  all 
set  to  profit  from  the  anger  of  the  Italian 
"silent  majority." 

However,  the  Christian  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Andreotti,  uninspiring 
though  It  looked,  stressed  its  concern  for  law 
and  order.  The  police  in  nationwide  sweeps 
rounded  up  gangsters  and  thieves,  and  In- 
vestigating magistrates  tore  into  the  con- 
spiratorial political  underground.  At  the  same 
time,  the  many  Christian  Democratic  fac- 
tions, usually  feuding  among  themselves, 
burled  the  hatchet  and  campaigned  hard  on 
two  fronts — against  Conununism  and  neo- 
Fasclsm. 

Thus  the  much-maligned  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party  became  the  real  star  of  the  elec- 
tions. After  27  years  in  government  It  was 
still  going  strong,  lending  substance  to  Mr. 
Andreottl's  old  quip:  "Power  wears  out  only 
those  who  don't  have  It." 

The  neo-Fascists,  with  24  seats  In  the  old 
630-seat  Chamber  of  Deputies,  had  hoped 
that  the  new  image  of  respectability  built  by 
their  softspoken  leader,  Giorgio  Almlrante, 
would  Increase  their  strength  to  80  or  100 
seats.  They  won  56.  The  Christian  Democratic 
party  says  It  can  live  with  them  but  will 
never  accept  the  rightists  as  alUes.  The 
Christian  Democrats  also  reiterated  their 
anathema  against  Communism  during  their 
campaign  and  this  won  back  many  antl-Com- 
munlst  voters  who  had  been  flirting  with  tbe 
rightists. 
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Inspired  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  Christian  Democratic  party  professes  its 
determination  to  bring  about  long  overdue 
reforms — better  schools,  hospitals  and  old- 
age  care,  more  low-cost  housing.  Improved 
commuter  transportation,  a  more  equitable 
tax  structure  and  a  better  deal  for  stagnant 
southern  Italy. 

The  divorce  statute,  enacted  after  a  long 
fight  17  months  ago,  clearly  Isnt  a  deslraUe 
refcnrm  for  the  Christian  Democrats  and  may 
now  be  thoroughly  amended.  If  not  repealed. 

The  chances  are  better  than  In  a  long  time 
that  strong  party  le«Mlershlp  may  assert  con- 
trol at  the  forthcoming  Christian  Democratic 
national  convention  in  the  fall.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  Christian  Democrats  could  success- 
fully exercise  one  of  their  two  options — to 
rebuild  the  center-left  coalition  vyith  the  So- 
cialists that  has  governed  Italy  for  most  of 
the  last  10  years,  or  to  build  a  new  center 
coalition  with  the  moderately  conservative 
Liberal  party.  In  either  case,  a  united  and 
strengthened  Christian  Democratic  party 
could  negotiate  terms  with  its  allies  and — 
at  last — launch  the  needed  reforms.  Until 
then,  Italy  will  be  run  by  what  Is  rather  af- 
fectionately known  as  a  "beach  government," 
a  Cabinet  that  pays  the  civil  servants,  oper- 
ates the  railroads,  collects  taxes,  guards 
motorways  and  leaves  Italians  to  their  own 
devices  during  the  hot  months. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
11,1972) 

A  SHIFT  AwAT  Fhom  Extremes 

There  is  a  fundamental  common  sense 
among  the  Italian  people  which  proves  Its 
strength  when  it  comes  to  the  test.  That 
common  sense  was  rea£Brmed  in  last  Siuiday's 
general  elections,  whose  results  on  the  whole 
are  reassuring  both  to  Italy  Itself  and  to 
Western  Europe  of  which  Italy  Is  such  an 
important  part. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  elections  would 
result  in  a  big  swing  to  the  far  right.  In  fact, 
the  neofasclst  Italian  Social  Movement,  In 
alliance  with  the  small  Monarchist  Party,  did 
miake  considerable  gains,  upplng  Its  repre- 
sentation In  the  Senate  from  13  to  26  seats 
and  In  the  chamber  from  30  to  56.  But  In  the 
overall  context  the  neofascists  did  not  score 
the  big  victory  they  had  hc^>ed  for. 

Far  more  significant  was  the  strength 
manifested  at  the  center  of  the  political  spec- 
trum by  the  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
which  has  been  the  dominant  party  In  ItcQ- 
lan  politics  for  the  past  26  years.  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  conducted  a  clearcut  cam- 
paign, reasserting  the  principles  laid  down 
by  their  distinguished  pwstwar  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Alclde  de  Oasperl,  and  telling  the  Italian 
voters  unequivocally  that  they  would  eschew 
any  cooperation  with  the  extreme  right  or 
extreme  left. 

The  result  was  that  they  recouped  the  5 
percent  loss  suffered  in  last  year's  regional 
elections,  retaining  all  of  their  135  seats  in 
the  Senate  and  Increasing  their  representa- 
tion In  the  chamber  by  one  seat — from  266  to 
267. 

While  on  paper  the  Communist  Party,  sec- 
ond biggest  party  In  Italy,  Improved  Its  show- 
ing In  both  houses,  its  ally,  the  Proletarian 
SocUUst  Party  (PSIUP),  lost  aU  23  of  the 
seats  it  held  in  the  lower  house  and  the  13 
seats  It  held  In  the  Senate.  The  Independent 
leftists  also  are  no  longer  represented  In 
either  house.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
extreme  left  lost  ground,  while  there  was 
little  change  in  the  position  of  Socialists  and 
Social  Democrats. 

Where  does  this  leave  Italy?  The  Christian 
Democrats  have  emerged  from  the  elections 
with  their  reputation  enhanced,  but  still  not 
strong  enough  to  govern  on  their  own,  unless 
they  take  the  risk  of  ruling  as  a  minority 
government,  as  in  fact  they  have  been  do- 
ing since  the  collapse  of  the  last  Center- 
Left  cabinet  in  January. 
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Itiere  are  two  coalition  possibilities:  a  re- 
vival of  the  Center-Left  formula  or  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Center  parties.  Whether  or  not  a 
new  Center-Left  government  can  be  formed 
wUl  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Nennl 
Socialists  and  their  off-and-on  flirtation  with 
the  Communists.  Presumably  the  Christian 
Democrats  will  now  insist  that  they  end  this 
flirtation  if  they  come  into  the  government. 

The  task  of  cabinetmaking  Is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  Poeslbly  a  caretaker  administration 
will  be  formed  to  tide  the  country  over  untU 
after  the  party  conventions  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  the  Socialist  in  the  fall. 

This  would  mean  fresh  delay  in  Initiat- 
ing the  reforms  to  which  the  Center-Left 
parties  are  committed.  It  could  open  the  door 
to  more  militancy  on  the  political  fringes. 
But  the  bulk  of  Italian  voters  have  clearly 
drawn  away  from  the  extremes  of  right  and 
left,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  be  heartened  by  the  election  re- 
sults. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  COMMENTARIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
it  a  special  point  to  thoroughly  read  the 
community  newspapers  serving  my  dis- 
trict. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  segment 
of  journalism  will  continue  to  grow  in 
effectiveness  and  public  interest. 

The  editorial  commentary  in  local 
community  weeklies  is  steadily  broaden- 
ing, and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the 
Record  two  very  fine  Memorial  Day  com- 
mentaries; one  by  the  Suburban  Life  and 
one  by  the  Sun  Standard,  both  of  which 
were  carried  in  their  May  25  editions. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Patriotic  Gesttjre 

"It's  been  taking  a  lot  of  abuse  lately.  We 
are  sorry  that  some  people  who  are  dissatis- 
fled  with  some  of  the  things  happening  In 
this  country  see  fit  to  take  out  their  dis- 
pleasure on  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Sure  we've 
got  lots  of  problems  .  .  .  but  the  flag  stands 
for  an  ideal  that  we  all  believe  in.  Let's  keep 
that  Ideal  before  us  .  .  .  let's  fly  the  flag 
proudly  I" 

This  message  is  being  promoted  by  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education  (COPE) 
along  with  its  project  of  boosting  patriotism 
and  respect  for  the  flag.  An  objective  of 
COPE  Is  to  see  the  American  flag  flying  from 
every  home  in  the  Blue  Island-Calumet  Park 
area. 

With  Memorial  day  approaching,  COPE  is 
urging  area  residents  to  "Be  a  Proud  Ameri- 
can fly  VobX.  Grand  Old  Flag." 

Flags  at  a  nominal  fee  wUl  be  available 
this  Sunday,  May  28,  10  a.m.  untU  10  p.m.. 
In  the  parking  lot  at  127th  and  Loomls.  The 
Yankee  Clipper  set  consists  of  a  chrome  color 
pole.  Eagle  head,  bracket,  string  and  flag. 
Bumper  stickers  and  a  brochure  on  ways  to 
display  the  American  flag  will  also  be  avail- 
able. 

Besides  Memorial  day,  other  times  for  fly- 
ing the  flag  this  summer  are :  Flag  day,  June 
14;  Father's  day,  June  18;  Independence  day, 
July  4;  and  Labor  day,  Sept.  4. 

A  reminder :  on  Memorial  day,  Monday,  the 
flag  should  be  flown  at  half  mast  until  noon. 

Peace:  Will  It  Ever  Come? 
Next  Monday  will  bring  the  104th  observ- 
ance of  Memorial  Day  In  this  country,  a  time 
when  we  pay  tribute  to  the  mlUlons  of  men 
and  women  who  have  fallen  In  all  UJS.  wars. 
Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  hopeful  that 
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1971  would  bring  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  accompanying  turmoil  and  unrest 
which  have  plagued  this  land  for  more  than 
10  years. 

Certainly,  President  Nixon  has  demon- 
strated this  country's  willingness  to  end  its 
participation  in  the  conflict.  Unfortunately 
North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  their 
Communist  allies  have  continued  the  aggres- 
sion and  insist  on  peace  on  their  terms. 

President  Nixon,  as  he  promised,  has 
brought  more  than  a  half  million  American 
fighting  men  home  from  Vietnam.  But  he 
doesnt  propose  to  have  the  remaining  60,000 
left  for  slaughter  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Nor  does  he  intend  to  leave  our  prisoners 
In  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

He  is  seeking  a  peace  with  honor,  but  ap- 
parently North  Vietnam  dictators  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  Rather 
than  abandon  16  million  South  Vietnamese 
to  reprisal  from  a  ruthless  foe,  he  is  trying 
to  terminate  the  military  commitments  of 
previous  Presidents  in  a  way  that  will  not 
further  tarnish  the  reputation  of  our  country 
In  the  eyes  of  nations  that  have  looked  to  it 
as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  man. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  a  Communist  escalation 
of  the  war.  President  Nixon  earlier  this  month 
ordered  a  blockade  of  North  Vietnam  ports 
until  American  prisoners  are  freed  and  an 
Internationally  supported  cease-fire  halts 
hostilities.  Polls  indicate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  public  support  the 
President's  action,  although  having  no  more 
desire  for  continued  war  than  he  does. 

We  should  support  the  action  with  all  our 
vigor  and  with  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
citizens. 

As  we  honor  our  fallen  dead  this  weekend, 
let  us  also  add  special  prayers  for  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  are  stUI  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  They  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
full  backing  of  their  government  and  their 
people. 

We  again  pray  and  look  hopefully  toward 
Memorial  Day  1973  when  this  nation  and  the 
world  shall  be  at  peace. 


RODINO  SUBCOMMITTEE   FOCUSES 
ON  POLICE  BENEFITS  BILLS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  No.  1  recently  held 
hearings  on  the  need  to  provide  survivor 
and  disability  benefits  for  policemen, 
firemen,  and  other  public  safety  ofBcers 
who  are  lulled  or  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  that  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  in  the  press  or  in 
this  body.  When  seven  officers  were 
killed  last  year  in  New  York  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  there  was  a  great 
public  outcry  to  help  the  widows  and 
children  of  thesemen.  Now  this  massacre 
of  our  public  safety  officers  has  faded 
from  the  public  view  and  as  a  result,  has 
taken  a  back  seat  in  the  minds  of  legisla- 
tors. The  problem,  however,  is  still  very 
real  to  the  forgotten  widows. 

Portimately,  Congressman  Peter  Ro- 
DiNo  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  no 
intention  of  letting  the  matter  drop,  now 
that  it  is  no  longer  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers.  His  subcommittee  staff 
developed  the  background  information 
and  moved  the  various  bills  to  provide 
death  and  disability  benefits — including 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

several  of  my  own — through  to  the  hear- 
ings stage. 

To  underscore  this  problem  once  again 
for  my  c(dleagues,  I  would  like  to  include 
Chairman  Rodino's  opening  statement 
at  the  start  of  those  hearings.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  facts  contained 
therein  and  join  Ccoigressman  Rodino 
and  myself  in  pressing  for  these  meas- 
ures of  great  importance  to  the  police- 
men, firemen,  and  other  public  safety  of- 
ficers of  this  country. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  op  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

Today,  we  commence  two  days  of  hearings 
to  consider  various  bills  designed  to  provide 
survivor  and  disability  benefits  for  policemen, 
firemen  and  other  public  safety  officers  who 
are  killed  or  injured  In  the  line  of  duty. 

As  we  all  know,  last  week  was  National 
Police  Officers'  week  and  many  tributes  were 
paid  to  the  brave  and  dedicated  law-enforce- 
ment officers  of  America. 

It  is  tragic,  however,  that  many  of  these 
honors  were  bestowed  posthumously — to 
those  who  had  given  their  lives  to  preserve 
peace  and  order  and  to  protect  our  society. 
The  alarming  statistics  relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  peace  officers,  firemen,  and  other  safety 
officials,  who  are  slain  or  disabled  each  year, 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  and  severity  of 
the  problem  : 

In  1969,  a  total  of  35,202  policemen  were 
stabbed,  beaten,  assaulted,  or  wounded  by  a 
firearm. 

Last  year,  126  local,  county  and  state  law- 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
felonious  criminal  action — 26  more  than  the 
number  slain  in  1970.  Pour  of  these  peace  of- 
ficers were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1970,  115  professional  firemen  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  and  38,583  firefighters  were 
Injured.  Only  recently,  in  my  own  city  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  three  firemen  lost  their 
lives — to  protect  the  lives  of  others — while 
demolishing  a  building  which  was  a  public 
hazard. 

Between  the  years  1962  and  1971,  722  peace 
officers  died  while  performing  their  duty  of 
maintaining  order  and  protecting  lives  of 
others. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  790  firefighters 
were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

In  this  same  decade,  the  rate  of  violent 
crime  Increased  by  156  percent. 

These  few  statistics  readUy  reveal  the  In- 
creasing Incidence  In  arson  and  violent  street 
crimes  and  Illustrate  the  grave  physical  dan- 
gers which  confront  peace  officers  and  fire- 
men today. 

With  the  ever-increasing  violence  in  this 
country,  the  perils  of  police  work  are  great- 
ly ma^fled  and  firefighters  have  often  be- 
come, in  recent  years,  the  targets  of  sniper 
fire. 

Despite  the  nationwide  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem, there  is  a  great  disparity  among  the 
several  States  as  to  the  benefits  which  are 
provided  to  these  courageous  men  and  their 
survivors.  Needless  to  say,  in  most  cases  the 
death  and  disability  benefits  which  are  pro- 
vided are  extremely  Inadequate.  Further- 
more, a  study  made  In  October  of  1970  In- 
dicated that  18  States  provided  no  financial 
assistance  to  the  survivors  of  law-enforce- 
ment officers  who  are  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

It  Is  quite  easy  to  bestow  awards  on  these 
grief-stricken  widows  and  children,  but  It 
would  be  far  better  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion In  more  practical  terms — by  enacting 
legislation  on  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level  to  provide  for  their  financial  security. 

There  are  few  who  would  deny  that  society 
owes  a  special  obligation  to  those  brave  In- 
dividuals who  are  killed  or  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty  and,  as  public  officials,  we  should 
be  cognizant  of  the  many  sacrifices  made  by 
their  families. 
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In  fact.  Congress  has  already  assumed  a 
limited  responsibility  In  this  regard. 

In  1968,  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90- 
291,  which  provided  survivor  and  disability 
benefits  to  State  and  local  policemen  who 
are  killed  or  injured  while  enforcing  Federal 
laws. 

In  1970,  Congress  passed  Public  Law  91- 
609,  which  provided  a  lump  sum  payment  of 
$50,000  to  the  dependent  survivors  of  police- 
men and  firemen  In  the  District  of  Colimibia 
who  die  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Some  of  the  bills,  which  the  Subcommittee 
Is  today  considering,  would  greatly  expand 
these  provisions  of  law;  others  would  estab- 
lish new  programs  of  financial  assistance. 

Nevertheless,  all  of  the  bills  before  the  Sub- 
committee properly  recognize  the  great  debt 
we  owe  to  all  public  safety  officers  for  the 
services,  protection,  and  acts  of  mercy  they 
provide.  In  addition,  these  proposals  serve  to 
Insure  public  safety  officials  that  their  loved 
ones  will  be  cared  for  in  the  event  of  their 
death. 

In  the  course  of  o\ir  hearings,  we  will  con- 
sider three  different  programs  designed  to 
provide  survivor  or  dlsabUity  benefits  to 
peace  officers,  firemen,  or  other  public  safety 
officers. 

The  first  approach  presented  in  HJl.  9139, 
introduced  by  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Richard  Poff,  and 
H.R.  9177,  introduced  by  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler,  represent  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  These  two  bills  would 
provide  a  $50,000  death  gratuity  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  fulltlme  State  or  local  police  officers 
kUled  in  the  line  of  duty.  Additional  versions 
of  this  proposal  would  extend  simUar  death 
benefits  to  firemen,  correctional  officials. 
Judges,  prosecutors,  and  a  variety  of  other 
public  safety  officers. 

The  second  approach  Is  contained  in  H.R. 
714,  Introduced  by  another  distinguished 
Member  of  this  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Andrew  Jacobs.  This  bill  would  provide  that 
a  sole  surviving  widow  of  a  policeman  or 
fireman  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  would  re- 
ceive 45  percent  of  the  monthly  wage  rate  of 
her  deceased  husband.  If  there  are  surviving 
dependent  children,  the  widow  would  receive 
40  percent  and  each  child  15  percent,  but  the 
total  compensation  could  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  decedent's  monthly  wage.  This 
compensation  would  continue  as  long  as  the 
widow  did  not  remarry  or  until  the  surviving 
children  reached  age  18.  Compensation  would 
also  be  provided  In  the  event  of  a  total  tem- 
porary or  permanent  disability. 

A  third  approach  has  been  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler.  He  has  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  8316,  the  establishment  of  a 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  and  Oroup  Accidental 
Death  and  Dismemberment  Insurance  Pro- 
gram for  local  law-enforcement  officers.  The 
costs  of  this  Insurance  program  would  be 
federally  shared  and  the  government's  con- 
tribution would  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  such  insurance.  The  amount  of  life 
Insurance,  as  weU  as  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  Insurance  would  be  $2,000 
more  than  the  annual  basic  pay  of  the  In- 
sured rounded  to  the  next  higher  thousand — 
with  a  mmimum  of  $10,000  and  a  maximum 
of  $32,000. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  major 
proposals  before  the  Subcommittee,  It  is  ap- 
parent that  two  basic  Issues  are  presented  for 
our  consideration: 

What  type  of  benefits  should  be  provided? 
and — 

What  occupational  groups  should  receive 
these  benefits? 

We  have  arranged  these  hearings  in  order 
to  receive  a  wide  range  of  divergent  views  on 
these  Issues.  Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  we  will  receive  testimony  from 
a  number  of  otjr  distinguished  colleagues  and 
other  learned  witnesses  who  are  Intimately 
familiar  with  the  various  problems  confront- 
ing public  safety  officers  In  this  country. 


May  30,  1972 

SENIOR  CmZENS  MONTH 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  2  declared  May  Senior  Citi- 
zens Month.  This  proclamation  is  well 
deserved  because  no  other  group  of  citi- 
zens has  lived  through  more  changes  in 
America  than  have  our  senior  citizens. 
We  marvel  at  the  achievements  of  our 
decade,  but  little  thought  is  given  to 
the  advances  in  all  areas  of  life  that  our 
senior  citizens  have  witnessed. 

The  mode  of  transportation  has 
changed  from  a  horse  and  buggy  trip 
aroimd  the  block  to  a  space  ride  to  the 
moon.  Medical  science  has  brought  about 
miracles  and  helped  continue  life  at  a 
much  longer  span  than  ever  before. 

The  emotional  changes  of  starting  a 
career  and  family  to  becoming  the  "older 
man  on  the  block"  has  been  tremendous 
for  our  senior  citizens.  The  feeling  of 
living  a  productive,  useful  life  sometimes 
begins  to  erode  when  a  person  retires. 

My  great  State  of  Florida  has  the  high- 
est rate  of  over-65  residents  in  our  Na- 
tion. All  of  the  problems  facing  senior 
citizens  are  made  very  much  aware  to 
me  in  the  daily  flow  of  letters,  telephone 
calls  and  personal  visits. 

A  column  entitled  "The  Vintage 
Years"  appears  in  the  newspapers  in  my 
congressional  district  and  is  written  by 
Mr.  R.  O.  Beckman.  The  May  11.  1972, 
issue  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  carried 
Mr.  Beckman's  article  entitled:  "Senior 
Citizens  Month  Celebrated  During  May." 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Beckman's 
observations  of  this  proclamation  with 
you. 


"Senior  Citizens  Month" 
During  Mat 


Celebrated 


(By  R.  O.  Beckman) 

From  the  Administration  on  Aging  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  comes  a  news  release  announcing 
that  May  Is  again  "Senior  Citizens  Month." 
It  states  that  older  Americans  from  Alaska 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be  celebrating  with 
dinners,  picnics,  awards,  receptions,  conven- 
tions and  conferences. 

"The  President  proclaims  the  month  and 
Invites  all  Americans  to  find  suitable  means 
of  expressing  their  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  older  Americans  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  society."  Events  mentioned  in 
the  release  are  hobby  shows  In  Breckenridge, 
Minn.,  Des  Moines  and  Oroton,  Conn.;  elderly 
speakers  In  high  schools  In  Tennessee  to  en- 
courage general  understanding :  exhibits  at  a 
shopping  center  In  Boulder,  Col.,  and  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.  Johns  Hopkins,  Duke,  Brandels, 
Clemson  universities  and  Livingston  college 
are  staging  conferences  on  aging.  Awards  to 
outstanding  seniors  will  be  presented  in 
Homer,  Alaska;  Bristol,  Conn.;  and  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  A  senior  citizens  ball  is  sched- 
uled for  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

This  year  Is  the  10th  year  that  May  has 
been  designated  In  presidential,  state  and 
local  proclamations.  Its  observance  has  been 
more  notlcable  in  non-conformance  than  In 
activity.  It  shoxild  receive  special  attention 
this  year  because  1972  Is  the  year  assigned  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  last 
year's  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Nationally  Congress  has  authorized  some 
legislation  affecting  retirees  but  has  not  yet 
funded  them.  The  administration  news  re- 
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lease  receives  little  attention  from  com- 
munications media  because  thus  far  there 
are  but  few  local  programs  to  report. 

Florida — the  self-styled  No.  1  retirement 
state  with  the  highest  percentage  of  over-es 
residents — Is  not  mentioned  In  the  news  re- 
lease. It  has  long  been  behind  some  other 
states  In  recognizing  the  elderly.  Action  In 
spotlighting  Senior  Citizens  Month  seems 
delayed. 

Little  mention  of  recognition  for  the 
month  was  made  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Florida  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  both  at  Miami  Beach,  and 
at  the  Florida  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Federal  Employees  In 
Fort  Lauderdale. 

Notable  progress  was  reported  In  behalf  of 
retired  federal  workers  at  the  convention 
held  last  week  at  Pier  66.  Florida  chapters 
number  72  with  a  membership  of  some  10,000. 
During  the  year,  five  pre-retirement  seminars 
were  held  in  various  areas.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  urging  greater  comparability  of  an- 
nuities with  government  pay  scales.  Since 
1967  federal  retiree  annuities  have  gone  up 
a  fourth  to  meet  rising  living  costs.  SimUar 
provision  has  long  been  expected  by  Social 
Security  beneficiaries. 

Three  weeks  are  left  for  oiu  older  citizens 
to  show  they're  not  In  a  state  of  coma.  They 
can  demonstrate  their  mettle  by  daring  in- 
stead of  wishful  dreaming.  Valor  is  the  salt  of 
other  virtues. 


LEGALIZE  THE  MACHINEGUN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  public  discussion  and  editorial 
comment  lately  about  the  desperate  need 
for  strict  handgun  control  in  this  coun- 
try. The  argumwits  for  it  are  compel- 
ling— I  think  they  are  overwhelming — 
but  each  time  the  arguments  are  made 
they  seem  to  fall  on  deaf  ears  in  Con- 
gress. For  each  tragedy,  for  each  big  city 
police  chief  and  mayor  that  calls  for  a 
ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
handguns,  for  each  new  set  of  statistics 
that  outlines  the  relationship  between 
the  increasing  niunber  of  handguns  and 
the  increasing  amount  of  crime — the  op- 
ponents of  handgun  control  have  a  glib 
rejoinder.  It  is  easy  to  get  ensnarled  in 
the  rhetoric  from  both  sides. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  occa- 
sionally placed  in  the  Record  newspaper 
articles  and  editorials  which  indicate  the 
growing  sentiment  in  this  coimtry  in 
favor  of  strict  handgim  controls.  By  now, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  to  stop  the  national  traffic 
in  handguns,  but  Congress  is  not  willing 
to  re^rand  to  their  wishes  or  to  the  decay 
of  the  big  cities  for  which  handgun  crime 
is  at  least  partially  responsible.  Because 
of  my  well-known  position  in  favor  of 
strict  handgun  control,  I  thought  it 
would  only  be  fair  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  example  of  the  sentiment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue. 

The  article  is  by  a  colimmist  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Mike  Royko.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  he  is  very 
good.  Somebody  named  Pulitzer  just  gave 
him  a  prize. 
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The  article  follows: 

Legalize  the  Machinegun 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

The  shooting  of  Oeorge  Wallace  has  created 
still  another  wave  of  anti-gun  sentiment  and 
demands  that  our  gun  laws  be  toughened. 

This  happens  every  time  a  candidate  for 
President  Is  shot. 

The  majority  of  editorials  and  cc^umns 
seem  to  favor  Increased  restrtctlons.  I  am  one 
of  the  few  columnists  who  does  not. 

To  the  contrary,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
gun  laws  relaxed  so  that  It  would  be  legal  for 
me  to  buy  my  own  machlnegun. 

It  has  never  made  sense  that  a  person  can 
buy  a  rifle  or  pistol,  but  I  cannot  own  the 
weapon  of  my  choice. 

The  reason  I  want  a  machlnegun  Is  that  I 
am  a  very  bad  shot  with  a  pistol  or  rifle,  due 
to  having  a  prominent  nose  that  obstructs 
my  vision  while  aiming. 

Therefore,  I  am  unable  to  properly  defend 
myself.  But  with  a  machlnegun,  I  would  have 
a  fighting  chance. 

Some  people  wUl  ask:  A  fighting  chance 
against  whom?  What  do  you  need  any  kind 
of  gun  for? 

Everybody  knows  the  answer  to  that.  We 
need  guns  to  protect  ourselves  against  crim- 
inals, the  Communist  conspiracy,  fiends  of 
the  night,  and  all  the  other  forces  that  r«- 
qulie  an  honest  citizen  to  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

First  let  us  consider  the  threat  of  crimi- 
nals. 

I  happen  to  be  the  sort  of  person  who  re- 
gains my  coordmatlon  very  slowly  when  I 
awaken. 

If  I  awoke  during  the  night  and  saw  several 
crlmmals  in  my  bedroom,  by  the  time  I  got 
a  pistol  from  under  my  pillow  and  took  care- 
ful aim,  and  fired  one  shot,  they  would  be  at 
my  throat,  then  my  wallet. 

But  it  would  take  only  a  moment  for  me 
to  snatch  up  my  machlnegun,  which  I  would 
keep  at  my  side,  and  spray  the  entire  bed- 
room with  bullets  without  aiming.  In  fact.  In 
the  process  I  would  probably  spray  my  neigh- 
bor's bedroom  with  bullets,  thus  slaying  any 
criminals  who  might  be  bothering  him,  too. 

As  to  the  threat  of  communism,  let  us  be 
realistic.  Should  the  United  States  be  in- 
vaded by  the  Red  Menace,  the  Yellow  Peril 
or  whatever,  a  handgim  would  be  of  little 
use. 

But  the  Red  Menace  or  YeUow  Peril  would 
think  twice  about  landmg  on  our  shores  if 
they  knew  60  million  of  us  were  waiting  on 
our  front  porches,  crouching  behind  our 
machlneguns.  Consider  the  firepower  that 
would  represent.  In  only  one  minute,  we 
could  rattle  off  30  billion  bullets.  That  would 
send  them  packing. 

Another  benefit  of  the  machlnegun  is  that 
it  Is  much  safer  to  have  around  the  house 
than  a  pistol. 

A  child  can  easUy  discharge  a  .32  he  finds 
In  his  father's  dresser.  We  hear  of  this  hap- 
pening all  too  frequently. 

But  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  child  to  load 
an  ammunition  belt  or  magazine  Into  a  ma- 
chlnegun. And  even  If  he  did.  It  would  be  vlr- 
tuaUy  Impossible  for  him  to  shoot  himself. 
The  worst  that  could  happen  is  that  he  might 
shoot  some  of  his  playmates.  But,  then,  noth- 
ing is  absolutely  foolproof. 

Another  advantage  of  the  machlnegun  is 
that  because  of  its  size,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
conceal  upon  your  person. 

A  man  can  walk  Into  a  bank  with  a  pistol 
In  his  pocket,  and  nobody  will  know  It.  But  if 
someone  entered  a  bank  with  a  machlnegun 
under  his  arm,  a  guard  would  surely  suspect 
that  he  was  up  to  no  good. 

For  years.  I  have  been  urging  that  the  ma- 
ohlnegun  be  legalized,  but  the  various  gun 
lobbies  have  been  of  little  help. 

For  that  matter,  they  have  done  nothing 
for  the  cause  of  those  who  believe  that  can- 
nons should  be  legal.  Not  In  cities,  of  course, 
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but  at  least  In  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 
There  are  about  3  million  farms  in  the 
United  States.  If  every  farm  had  a  cannon, 
the  Red  Menace  or  the  Yellow  Peru  would 
think  twice  about  Invading  our  shores. 

So  I  have  decided  to  form  my  own  lobbying 
organization — the  National  Machlnegun 
Assn.  We  will  fight  for  the  rights  of  citizens 
to  purchase  and  own  machlneguns.  I  \irge  all 
of  you  to  write  to  your  congressman  or  sen- 
ator and  demand  they  support  legislation 
that  would  make  this  possible. 

I  realize  that  some  people  are  going  to  read 
this  and  say:  "But  machlneguns  kill." 

Nonsense.  Machlneguns  don't  kill.  People 
kin. 

For  that  matter,  bazo<Aas.  mortars,  can- 
nons and  nuclear  bombs  dont  kill.  People 
kUl. 

The  solution  Is  not  to  ban  handguns,  ma- 
chlneguns, bazo<Aas,  mortars,  cannons,  or 
even  nuclear  bombs,  but  to  make  the  penal- 
ties for  their  criminal  use  quite  severe.  If  an 
evildoer  knew  that  a  Judge  would  throw  the 
book  at  him,  he  would  think  twice  about 
using  a  machlnegun  or  a  bazooka  to  commit 
a  crime. 

That  is  why  the  slogan  of  my  new  organi- 
zation Is  going  to  be: 

"Weapons  don't  kill.  People  kill.  So  let's 
legalize  all  weapons  and  eliminate  people." 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

PRESIDENT  STROTZ  SETS  FORTH 
VIETNAM  STAND 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent proclivity  of  some  in  the  academic 
community  to  pose  as  all-seeing,  all- 
knowing  prophets  and  advisers  on  do- 
mestic and  world  affairs  merits  thought- 
ful analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seem  to  recall  that 
various  of  these  same  oracles  who  now 
espoxise  a  policy  of  neoisolationlsm  were 
the  same  ones  who  earlier  supported 
our  involvement  in  behaJf  of  economic 
and  military  support  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  world. 

•  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  now  that  we 
adopted  too  much  of  their  thinking  in 
the  past  to  our  detriment.  It  would  be 
doubly  tragic  to  give  too  much  weight 
to  their  views  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately  there  are 
many  in  the  academic  community  who 
recognize  the  balance  which  must  exist 
between  theory  and  reality — and  who 
do  not  view  their  positions  on  college 
campuses  as  forums  from  which  to  seek 
to  summarily  override  our  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  statement  of 
Robert  H.  Strotz.  president  of  North- 
western University,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest that  he  join  with  other  college 
presidents  in  denouncing  certain  polices 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  in  answer  to  a  request  from  stu- 
dents that  he  make  his  views  on  Viet- 
nam known  to  them — Is  most  perceptive. 
This  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  23  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
follows : 
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CoKsiDER  Validity  of  Views  on  War 
(By  Robert  H.  Strotz) 

It  has  become  fashionable  for  university 
and  college  presidents  to  address  themselves 
publicly  to  the  problem  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  and  particularly  to  the  most  recent  ad- 
venture In  American  strategy. 

By  virtue  of  their  positions  as  university 
and  college  administrators  their  views  are 
widely  publicized  by  the  news  media.  It  is 
marvelous,  the  attention  a  university  presi- 
dent can  command  when  he  talks  on  almost 
any  subject. 

What  prompts  these  men  to  advising  the 
nation  on  its  foreign  policy?  There  are  three 
possible  answers. 

SOME  ARE  EXPERTS 

Some  of  them  may  be  experts  on  inter- 
national relations  and  widely  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict.  In  these 
times,  it  is  then  almost  a  moral  Imperative 
that  they  should  speak  up  and  profess  their 
views  and  we  should  all  listen  to  them;  not 
because  they  are  imlverslty  presidents  but 
because  they  are  citizens  recognized  for 
their  exp)ertlse  on  foreign  policy. 

Others  perhaps  show  no  more  than  the 
typical  student  or  faculty  member  at  their 
institutions.  Nevertheless,  they  apparently 
feel  that  it  is  proper,  in  view  of  their  as- 
cendancy of  high  academic  office,  for  them 
to  use — I  might  even  say  "exploit" — their 
access  to  the  news  media  to  propound  their 
private  views,  however  amateurish  these  may 
be.  There  is  enough  sin  in  the  process  of 
public  opinion  formation  that  they  may  as 
well  sin  a  bit,  too. 

A  third  possibility  Is  a  cynical  one  that 
challenges  men's  motives — and  I  mention 
this  only  as  a  possibility.  It  is  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  expressing  their  convictions 
but  are  saying  that  which  their  activist 
students  want  them  to  say,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  co-opt  the  students  into  thinking 
that  the  administration  Is  with  them  so  that 
any  violence  resulting  from  vehement  cam- 
pus demonstrations  will  be  addressed  to 
the  outer  community  rather  than  to  them. 

And  if  they  are  worried  that  endorsing 
the  students'  predominating  view  will  alien- 
ate support  of  the  trustees,  alumni,  and 
other  donors,  they  will  then  express  them- 
selves with  a  sufficient  ambiguity  of  wording 
so  that  what  they  say  boils  down  to  a  few 
platitudes,  meaning  nothing,  and  at  worst 
only  rhetorically  offensive  to  any  of  the 
relevant  pressure  groups. 

like  it  or  not 

Your  university  president,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  belongs  to  none  of  these  three 
groups. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  first  group  because 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  Viet  Nam.  I  have 
opinions  on  the  subject  as  any  educated 
citizen  would  have,  and  mine  are  rather  ex- 
treme. They  have  been  extreme  from  vir- 
tiially  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  But  I 
do  not  hold  them  with  conviction. 

I  am  not  sure  I  am  right.  In  fact,  I  am 
often  impressed  by  how  much  more  some 
students  and  faculty  know  than  I  do.  And 
sometimes  I  get  confused  about  my  own 
thinking.  There  is  so  much  to  study  in  so 
many  areas,  and  so  little  time.  Over  the  3re{urs, 
whenever  I  have  expressed  my  rather  extreme 
views  on  the  Viet  Nam  War.  I  have  regarded 
that  largely  as  a  conversation  starter. 

I  also  do  not  belong  to  the  second  group, 
and  this  is  because  of  a  moral  principle  I 
hold.  Many  of  you  will  disagree  with  it,  and 
maybe  I  should  say  it  is  a  moral  quirk.  But 
I  hope  you  will  respect  it  anyway.  It  Is  that 
I  regard  It  as  ccMnpletely  improper  for  me  to 
exploit  the  position  of  the  presidency  of 
Northwestern  to  attract  widespread  public 
attention  to  opinions  I  bold — even  on  morally 
important  issues — when  those  opinions  are 
as  amateiu^sh  as  mine  are  on  Viet  Nam. 
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I  will  express  my  views  freely  in  private 
conversation  but  I  will  not  use  my  office  to 
lend  public  importance  to  views  which  I  as 
a  person  do  not  deserve  to  receive. 

I  may  well  be  prepared  to  express  myself 
vigorously  on  Issues  where  I  feel  I  have  some- 
thing really  responsible  and  professional  to 
say,  and  in  some  areas  wotild  feel  a  serious 
moral  obligation  to  do  so;  for  example,  la 
defending  academic  freedom,  a  matter  I'm 
convinced  I  know  something  about. 

POPT7LAB    cm    NOT 

And  I  would  then  speak  forthrlghtly, 
whether  or  not  my  views  were  popular  with 
either  students  or  trustees.  I  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  I  wlU  not  prostitute  the  office  I 
fill  by  using  it  to  amplify  the  importance  of 
opinions  I  bold  on  the  basis  of  only  modest 
knowledge. 

Bob  Strotz  is  not  qualified  to  offer  sub- 
stantive comment  on  our  nation's  affairs  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  lack  of  substance,  how- 
ever, would  not  prevent  attention  being  given 
to  whatever  President  Strotz  offered  on  the 
subject.  I  win  not  use  my  position,  or  the 
name  of  this  University,  to  advance  my  per- 
sonal proclivities,  especially  in  areas  where  I 
am  without  credentials,  or  where  the  uni- 
versity cannot  be  effective. 

Finally,  I  do  not  belong  to  that  third  group, 
which  I  hope  is  mostly  mythical.  I  am  not 
a  ventriloquist's  dummy  and  will  not  misrep- 
resent my  (pinions  to  accommodate  any 
pressure  groups.  I  will  not  lie  in  order  to  co- 
opt  students,  and  I  will  not  pompously  utter 
a  paragraph  of  platitudes. 

There  are  some  things  I  can  responsibly 
say  about  Viet  Nam,  tho  they  are  of  limited 
scope.  As  an  administrator,  I  can  assure 
everyone  that  tho  at  times  there  may  be  an 
element  of  high-Jinks  in  campus  demonstra- 
tions, students  are  by  and  large  in  dead  ear- 
nest, filled  with  moral  concern  and  fre- 
quently remarkably  well-informed. 

The  Viet  Nam  business  has  rent  oiw  so- 
ciety apart  and  very  substantially  imder- 
mlned  the  traditional  patriotism  of  our  col- 
lege people.  It  is  painfully  clear  that  a  democ- 
racy has  an  awfully  difficult  time  fighting  an 
undeclared  war  without  overwhelming  con- 
sensus. Moreover,  as  an  economist,  I  can  say 
that  the  war  has  obviously  drained  away  vast 
resources  for  which  there  were  other  high 
priority  social  uses,  but  most  importantly  I 
can  say,  on  an  Issue  that  is  sometimes  dis- 
puted, the  war  is  neither  necessary  nor  suffi- 
cient for  a  properly  functioning  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

BETOND    ECONOMICS 

I  can  discuss  the  war  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  but  the  issues  go  far  beyond 
economics,  and  determinations  will  not  be 
made  on  an  economic  basis. 

A  final  topic:  What  can  students  expect 
of  me  during  this  abnormal  period  on  the 
campus?  They  can  expect  two  things: 

First,  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
keep  the  university  open.  I  have  a  moral  and 
perhaps  legal  obligation  to  assure  that  stu- 
dents who  want  "education  as  usual" — what 
they  have  paid  for  with  their  tuition— will 
have  it  available  to  them.  Some  of  our  stu- 
dents dissent  strongly  from  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  majority,  and  they  have  rights, 
too. 

Secondly,  within  the  requirement  Just 
stated,  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  support 
the  opportunity  for  lawful  student  demon- 
strations. I  say  this  despite  any  personal 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  current  demonstrations.  A  cam- 
pus should  be  politically  alive,  and  I  would 
hope  that  Northwestern  students  in  particu- 
lar would  have  an  impact  on  public  thinking 
commensurate  with  their  wisdom  and  con- 
cern. 

I  think  the  faculty  should  do  all  that  la 
reasonable  to  accommodate  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  students  whose  sense  of 
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moral  or  religious  obligation  transcend  their 
ability  to  adhere  to  scheduled  routines — and 
Vice  President  Raymond  Mack  and  I  have 
urged  this  point  of  view. 

Northwestern  students  have  made  it  clear 
to  all  that  this  la  an  involved  campus  and  I 
Hope  godiqpeed  to  all  those  who.  In  peace- 
ful ways,  are  engaged  In  demonstrations — 
or  in  counterdemonstratlons. 


U.S.  STEEL'S  EDWIN  H.  GOTT  RE- 
CEIVES HIGHEST  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  recently  honored 
Edwin  H.  Gott,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  U.S.  Steel,  by  presenting  him 
the  coveted  silver  buffalo  award. 

The  award  is  given  annually  to  a  small 
group  of  scouters  and  civic  leaders  for 
their  "distinguished  service  to  boyhood." 

Specifically,  Mr.  Gott  was  cited  for  his 
work  in  the  Scout  Exploring  program,  a 
teenage  activity  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  press  an- 
nouncement from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  convey  my  congratulations 
to  Edwin  Gott,  a  man  who  has  never  been 
to  busy  to  help  others. 

PITTSBURGB     SCOTTTER     AND     STEEL     EXECtTTIVE 

Receives  Scoutinc's  Highest  Awabd 
Los  Anoeles,  Calit.,  May  19. — A  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  civic  leader  and  steel  corporation  execu- 
tive will  receive  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's 
highest  award  for  volunteer  service  here  to- 
night in  the  closing  ceremonies  of  the  BSA's 
e2nd  National  Council  Annual  Meeting. 

Edwin  H.  Oott,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  national  Vice-President  of  the  BSA, 
will  receive  Scoutlng's  coveted  Silver  Buffalo 
Award,  presented  annually  to  a  small  group 
of  Scouters  and  public  figures  for  "distin- 
guished service  to  boyhood"  at  the  national 
level.  Ctott  was  recognized  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  Exploring,  the  BSA's  program  for 
high  school  age  young  men  and  women,  by 
sponsoring  special-Interest  Explorer  posts 
within  his  and  other  corporations.  He  is  also 
a  trustee  of  Pittsburgh  Children's  Hospital 
and  of  Carnegie-Mellon,  Lehigh,  and  Youngs- 
town  Universities. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  Silver  Buffalo 
Award  include  astronauts  Nell  Armstrong  and 
John  Glenn,  football  great  Vlnce  Lombardl, 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Oen  Douglas  MacArthtu:. 
and  newscaster  Lowell  Thomas.  Others  re- 
ceiving the  Silver  Buffalo  Award  this  year 
are:  Louis  R.  Bruce,  commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Harvey  C.  Christen,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
aircraft  manufacturing  executive;  Louis  O. 
Pell,  Chlplta  Park.  Colo.,  retired  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  executive;  Donald  P.  Hammond, 
Monticello,  N.Y.,  department  store  executive; 
Albert  M.  Jongeneel.  Rio  Vista,  Calif., 
rancher;  A.  L.  Jung,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  busi- 
ness executive;  Prime  F.  Osbom  in,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  railroad  president;  Oeorge  W. 
Pirtle,  Tyle.  Tex.,  geologist;  and  Penn  W. 
Zelgler.  Cincinnati,  civic  leader. 
A  copy  of  the  citation  for  Mr.  Oott  follows: 
Desidte  your  burdensmne  responsibilities 
as  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  you  have 
devoted  considerable  talent  and  energy  to 
community  service  in  line  with  your  belief 
that  American  businessmen  owe  support  to 
civic  and  oommunlty  affairs. 
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High  on  your  list  of  priorities  has  been 
fiirthering  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  which  you  Joined  at  the  age  of  13. 
While  a  rising  executive  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, you  renewed  your  coomiitment  to  Scout- 
ing In  1068  and  have  served  as  Council  Pres- 
ident and  member  of  the  Allegheny  Trails 
Ooundl  Executive  Board;  a  member  and 
chairman  of  Region  3  Executive  Committee; 
and,  currently,  as  a  member  of  the  national 
Executive  Board  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

You  have  given  invaluable  service  to  young 
adults  by  vigorous  promotion  of  Exploring 
special-interest  posts  within  your  own  and 
other  corporations.  Your  fellow  Scouters  have 
recognized  your  many  contributions  to  the 
movement  by  awarding  you  the  Silver  Beaver 
and  Silver  Antelope. 

Your  commitment  to  the  youth  of  America 
goes  beyond  Scouting.  You  have  served  as  a 
YMCA  director  and  are  now  a  trustee  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Children's  Hospital.  And  you  have 
demonstrated  your  devotion  to  education  as 
a  trustee  of  Youngstown  University;  Lehigh 
University,  your  alma  mater;  and  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University. 

At  the  same  time,  you  have  served  your 
community  and  the  Nation  In  many  other 
civic  endeavors.  But  it  is  as  a  friend  and 
devoted  worker  that  you  receive  the  Silver 
Buffalo  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  your 
tireless  involvement  in  Scouting  and  other 
activities  for  America's  youth. 
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LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  best 
weeklies  in  America,  has  published  some 
very  trenchant  comments  concerning  the 
recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  Governor 
George  Wallace. 

I  think  the  Leader's  editorial  is  worthy 
of  a  wider  distribution  than  that  nor- 
mally reserved  for  a  small  weekly  news- 
paper. The  Leader  has  raised  some  im- 
portant issues  and  I  think  that  we  can 
all  profit  from  a  careful  reading  of  "Law 
and  Order": 

Law  and  Order 

Once  again  the  world  has  been  shocked  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  in  the  hustings  being 
shot  down  for  no  reason,  apparently  not  even 
because  of  his  political  conviction.  As  al- 
ways, when  this  kind  of  thing  hs^pens.  there 
follows  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  law  and 
order,  violence  and  what  Js  this  country 
coming  to.  During  the  days  following  the 
shooting  of  George  Wallace,  we  have  looked 
and  listened  and  tried  to  understand  what 
is  happening.  Some  facts  have  begun  to  come 
into  focus.  As  many  commentators  have 
pointed  out,  all  four  of  the  recent  attackers 
have  been  what  might  be  called  borderline 
nuts,  men  who  if  they  did  not  have  guns 
could  not  use  them.  This  should  make  it 
clear  to  everyone  that  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  federal  limit  on  the  distribution  of 
the  kind  of  weapons  that  this  kind  of  dis- 
turbed person  finds  so  easy  to  obtain.  The 
opposition  to  this  kind  of  stringent  regula- 
tion comes  from  those  who  claim  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  maintaining  law 
and  order.  One  thing  these  attacks  have 
shown  Is  that  law  and  order  Is  not  guar- 
anteed merely  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
policing  officers.  The  attack  on  George  Wal- 
lace took  place  in  full  view  of  the  men  guatd- 
Ing  him.  And  this  has  been  the  pattern  of 
other  similar  attacks.  In  fact,  both  the  shoot- 


ing of  Wallace  and  the  killing  of  Lee  Oswald 
took  place  on  the  TV  screen  in  full  view  of 
millions.  Maintenance  of  law  and  order  Is 
far  more  complicated  than  police  action  or 
police  restraint.  It  never  will  come  to  pass 
imtil  our  society  reaches  the  kind  of  order 
that  breeds  so  much  respect  for  others  that 
unlawful  behaviour  Is  unthinkable. 

Violence  does  now  and  always  has  played 
an  overwhelming  role  in  all  of  history.  Much 
of  it  has  been  carried  out  in  the  name  of 
righteousness,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  of  family  and  Indeed 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order.  Physical 
violence  is  only  the  visible  part  of  a  huge 
Iceberg.  Physical  violence — murder,  mugging, 
arson — that  kind  of  thing  U  so  much  a  part 
of  the  fabric  of  our  lives  that  we  have  come 
to  accept  it  as  inevitable. 

Nearly  200.000,000  persons  live  in  our  na- 
tion. When  this  many  persons  live  together 
In  a  free  and  diverse  society,  violence  is  al- 
most certain  to  flare  from  time  to  time.  To- 
day It  seems  to  most  of  us  that  there  Is  more 
vlcdence  than  ever.  Maybe  there  Is  or  maybe 
it  is  Just  that  there  are  more  of  us  living  too 
closely  packed  together  in  a  modem  society 
to  which  few  of  us  have  completely  adjusted. 
The  problem  now  Is  to  find  the  best  ways 
to  keep  wanton  behaviour  at  a  bare  mini- 
mum. While  we  seek  the  ways  to  accomplish 
this  we  must  take  care  to  insure  the  rights 
of  all,  the  lawful  as  well  as  the  unlawful, 
to  create  laws  and  conditions  that  will  keep 
violence  under  control  and  inspire  men  to 
move  ahead  in  positive  rather  than  negative 
ways.  None  of  this  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  police  state  which  always  breeds  violence, 
nor  will  it  be  done  by  the  use  of  highly 
restrictive  laws. 

We  no  longer  are  a  new  nation  searching 
for  identity  but  as  we  have  moved  toward 
maturity  our  problems  have  become  more 
sophisticated  and  their  solutions  far  more 
complex  than  in  earlier  days  when  violence 
was  the  law.  Every  time  we  read  of  mindless 
attacks  upon  innocent  persons,  of  murder, 
mayhem,  assassination  or  Just  plain  cruelty 
we  are  shocked  anew.  Anr  so  we  should  be. 
But  as  we  strive  to  find  our  way  to  a  more 
ordered,  stable  and  safe  society  we  must  not 
be  overcome  by  the  same  kind  of  panic  and 
fear  that  always  has  and  always  will  breed 
even  more  violence. 


FROM  RUSSIA  WITH  CHUTZPAH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Bingham  and  I  returned 
from  a  study  mission  to  Israel  where  1 
experienced  some  of  the  most  moving 
moments  in  my  life. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  study 
mission  was  to  gather  extensive  Informa- 
tion for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  considering  a 
proposal  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  and 
myself  to  provide  $85  million  for  Israel 
to  help  in  resettling  Soviet  Jews. 

Happily  this  provision  was  included  in 
House  Resolution  984  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  and  then  by 
the  full  House  on  May  17. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
first  hand,  the  dramatic  arrival  of  Soviet 
Jews  in  Vienna  enroute  to  the  State  of 
Israel.  It  was  heartening  to  hear  them 
siieak  of  their  hopes  and  dreams  because 
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now  that  they  have  left  the  Soviet  Union 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  all 
they  wished  for  would  someday  come 
true. 

We  went  right  to  the  scene  and  fol- 
lowed the  very  route  of  the  emigrees — 
their  disembarkment  from  planes  and 
trains  in  Vieima,  their  interim  proc- 
essing and  sojourn  at  Schonau  and 
their  arrival  in  Tel  Aviv.  We  had  the 
imique  opportimity  of  meeting  at  least 
200  of  these  refugees  personally. 

Not  all  whom  I  spoke  to  were  formerly 
educated.  Some  were  in  fact,  lawyers, 
journalists,  and  teachers,  but  the  great 
majority  were  tailors,  shoemakers,  farm- 
ers, and  factory  workers.  They  did  how- 
ever, have  a  degree  of  commonality. 
They  all  wanted  to  begin  a  new  life 
which  encompassed  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
cultural  freedom. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  these  brave 
people.  We  discussed  at  great  length 
what  life  was  like  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  why  they  left  their  farms  and 
homes. 

We  learned  first  hand  of  their  experi- 
ences, of  their  trials  and  tribulations  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  their  way  of  life  and 
their  oppressions  merely  because  they 
were  Jews — how  they  had  been  down- 
graded in  their  work  and  in  their  com- 
munity life,  how  so  many  had  been  fired 
outright  and  penalized  in  one  form  or 
another  merely  because  they  were  Jews 
and  because  they  were  determined  to 
adhere  to  their  heritage  and  traditions. 

Through  interpreters,  we  talked  in- 
formally about  their  plights  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  ever  anyone  had  doubt 
of  the  suppression  of  freedoms  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  wish  they  coiUd  have 
heard  these  refugees. 

Later  on  in  our  mission  we  visited 
the  absorption  center  in  Israel  where 
we  saw  the  housing  imits  where  these 
refugees  would  inhabit. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  faced 
by  the  influx  of  newcomers  is  the  task 
of  finding  suitable  housing.  The  building 
schedule  of  the  Israeli  Oovernment  pro- 
vides for  only  7.000  housing  units  to  be 
available  in  1972.  These  plans  were 
drawn  up  in  the  middle  1970's  when  no 
one  in  his  wildest  dreams  could  imagine 
Jews  leaving  Russia. 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
have  also  seen  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.SJI. 
Israeli  newspapers  have  said  that  more 
than  5,000  arrived  in  1971. 

Today  more  than  25,000  Soviet  Jews 
live  in  Israel.  They  constitute  the  larg- 
est group  of  refugefBs  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Since 
January  of  this  year,  nearly  2,000  per 
month  have  left  Russia  and  while  the 
exodus  has  greatly  increased  over  the 
past  years  we  cannot  rest  until  all  who 
wish  to  be  free  are  in  fact  free. 

The  motivation  for  this  uprising  in 
immigration  remains  unclear,  yet  sev- 
eral possibilities  come  to  mind. 

First.  Pressure  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  has  joined  the 
Soviet  Union  to  relax  its  policies. 

Second.  The  desire  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  free  themselves  of  those  who 
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have  caused  domestic  strain  and  inter- 
national embarrassment. 

Third.  The  belief  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  surge  of  Immigrants  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  Israel  without  weakening 
and  straining  the  economy  or  defense 
of  this  proud  nation. 

Several  days  ago,  I  read  a  most  mov- 
ing and  perceptive  article  in  the  recent 
issue  of  Harpers  magazine  concerning 
the  plight  of  the  Russian  Jews.  The  arti- 
cle, written  by  Anatole  Shub,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  journalists,  describes,  in 
detail,  his  encounter  with  the  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  emigrated  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Shub,  a  former  Moscow  cor- 
respondent with  the  Washington  Post, 
was  expelled  by  the  KOB  in  1969  on  the 
charge  of  "anti-Soviet  writings."  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  renowned  work, 
"The  New  Russian  Tragedy."  I  think 
Mr.  Shub's  article  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  his  reputation  as  an 
objective  and  scholarly  writer  brings 
much  credibility  to  this  piece. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record  highlights  of  Mr.  Shub's 
article: 

Fbom  Russia  With  Chtttzpah 
(By  Anatole  Sbub) 

ORIGINS   OF   A    NEW   EXODUS 

Jerusalem. — I  arrive  at  10:00  P.M. — ^the 
evening's  barely  starting.  The  apartment  Is 
small  and  crowded,  but  there's  hot  tea  for 
all,  and  patient  Russian  ladles  to  empty  ash- 
trays and  offer  cookies.  The  shelves  are 
stacked  with  Soviet  classics,  as  well  as  Rus- 
sian books  published  only  in  the  West.  A 
tabletop  Is  strewn  with  samizdat  manu- 
scripts— protest  petitions,  memoirs  of  forced- 
labor  camps,  open  letters  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  A  tape  recorder  plays  satiric  "under- 
groimd"  Moscow  ballads.  Visitors  come  and 
go,  bringing  news,  plans,  complaints.  After 
midnight,  the  discussion  turns  grave;  we  talk 
of  Russia,  Its  terrible  history,  its  problematic 
future  . . . 

The  scene  could  well  be  Moscow.  It  Is,  in 
fact,  Jerusalem.  It  might  also  be  Tel  Aviv, 
Haifa,  or  smaller  towns  where  the  newest 
Israelis  gather:  the  more  than  20,000  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  succeeded  in  leaving  Russia 
the  past  year. 

They  have  come  with  a  kaleidoscopic  vari- 
ety of  personal  experiences,  from  electronics 
factories  on  the  Baltic  to  forced-labor  camps 
at  Kolyma  near  the  PaclSc.  Tet  as  I  min- 
gled among  scores  of  these  men  and  women 
in  Israel,  I  soon  came  upon  familiar  faces — 
the  faces  of  "dissident"  sympathizers  I  had 
seen  as  a  Moscow  correspondent  (1967-69)  as 
we  stood  vigil  outside  the  courthouses  where 
Soviet  democrats  were  being  tried. 

There,  in  Moscow,  it  was  not  easy  to  talk  to 
Western  newsmen;  courage  enough  was  re- 
quired just  to  stand  there.  Here  in  Mediter- 
ranean Israel,  not  only  do  "Soviet  people"  feel 
free  to  talk  about  Russia — even  to  a  for- 
eigner with  a  tape  recorder  in  a  hotel  room — 
they  speak  urgently,  eagerly.  Among  them, 
they  seem  to  have  been  almost  anywhere  in 
the  vastness  of  the  Soviet  Union.  One  day 
in  Jerusalem.  I  hear  about  the  secret  Trotsky 
archive  in  the  Odessa  library.  Next  day  In 
Tel  Aviv,  it's  penal  colonies  by  the  Arctic  Sea. 
Maoist  riots  in  Tajikistan.  Baptists  in  the 
Ukraine.  KGB  chief  Yuri  Andropov's  private 
collection  of  abstract  art.  The  insiders'  con- 
temptuous nickname  for  Politburo  dark 
horse  Alexander  Shelepln  {"Zhelezni  Shurik," 
roughly  translatable  as  "Iron  Allle").  There 
is  nothing  remotely  resembling  a  "typical" 
case.  If  some  of  their  stories  sound  like  varia- 
tions on  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  others  ai« 
glosses  on  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denito- 
vich. 
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How  In  the  world  did  so  many,  and  such 
diverse,    individuals   ever   Join   together   to 

become — as  they  did  in  the  summer  of  1969 

a  militant,  resourceful  mass  movement  to 
emigrate  from  Russia?  The  hundreds  then 
soon  swelled  to  scores  of  thousands,  so  that 
aU  the  world  now  knows  the  story  of  their 
exodus,  from  the  protest  petitions  in  Moscow 
to  the  jumbo  Jets  landing  the  emigrants  in 
Tel  Aviv.  But  what  about  the  genesis  of  the 
movement?  Where  bad  Its  leaders  come 
from— and  why  had  they  led,  and  others  fol- 
lowed, precisely  when  they  did?  Why  had  the 
Jewish  movement  become  a  movement  Just 
then.  In  1969— not  earlier,  or  later,  or  never? 

A  VISIT  FROM  THE  KGB 

Personal  example,  group  protest,  "legalist" 
strategy,  "Instant  replay"  through  the  West- 
ern press  and  radio— all  these  features  of  the 
Democratic  Movement  were  to  be  emulated 
by  the  "Zionist"  activities  after  1969  How- 
ever, it  took  two  great  shocks— the  Mideast 
war  of  June  1967  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
CSzechoslovakia  in  August  1968— to  galvanize 
the  Jewish  movement. 

Out  In  Kolyma.  Vltaly  Svechlnsky  followed 
the  SU  Day  War  on  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts coming  in  from  Okinawa.  He  found 
great  sympathy  for  Israel,  and  satisfaction  at 
the  Arab-Soviet  defeat,  among  his  non-Jew- 
ish colleagues.  PrecUely  because  the  Soviet 
public  was  so  cool  to  the  Arabs,  however,  the 
official  antl-"ZlonUt"  campaign  became  ever 
more  strident,  with  Brezhnev  setting  the  tone 
by  equating  Zionism  with  Nazism.  Predict- 
ably. Jews  who  had  never  been  Zionists  began 
turning  toward  Israel.  At  the  end  of  1967 
Svechlnsky  decided  that  the  days  of  waiting 
were  over— the  time  had  come  for  him  to  re- 
turn from  Kolyma  to  Moscow.  There  he 
helped  organize  a  group  of  some  two  hundred 
Jews  wUllng  to  struggle  for  the  right  to  leave 
Russia. 

In  Kiev  after  the  Six  Day  War.  the  under- 
ground ulpan.  or  Hebrew-school,  movement 
started  up.  According  to  one  man  I  inter- 
viewed, it  began  when  an  elderly  scholar  (a 
former  political  prisoner)  taught  the  lan- 
guage to  three  young  men,  using  a  pre-1917 
Hebrew  Bible  as  his  only  text.  Each  of  the 
three  then  went  out  to  teach  others,  often  In 
groups  of  ten.  Within  a  year,  ulpana  were 
sprouting  up  all  over  the  country. 

In  Kharkov  in  mld-Pebruary  1968.  Yefim 
Splvakovsky.  who  was  working  as  an  econo- 
mist in  an  instrument  factory,  was  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  plant's  Iron-doored  "Spe- 
cial Department"  (or  factory  KOB  branch). 
A  KOB  car  had  already  come  to  the  plant  to 
pick  up  Its  chief  engineer,  accused  of  "sub- 
versive" activities.  Splvakovsky,  who  had 
photos  of  Moshe  Dayan  as  well  as  various 
samizdat  maniiscrlpts  in  his  apartment,  had 
been  denounced  to  the  KOB  by  a  state-farm 
director  with  whom  he  had  chatted  at  a  sea- 
side resort.  The  swoop  was  part  of  a  nation- 
wide crackdown  on  dissenters,  in  the  wake  of 
controversial  trials  of  democrats  that  winter 
in  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

The  KGB  interrogated  Splvakovsky  for 
three  days  at  its  downtown  Kharkov  head- 
quarters, permitting  him  to  go  home  each 
night.  In  the  end,  Splvakovsky  struck  a  kind 
of  deal.  He  promised  to  give  up  his  "anti- 
Soviet" — that  Is,  broadly  oppositionist — ac- 
tivities, but  firmly  refused  to  renoimce  his 
"Zionist"  hopes  of  going  to  Israel.  The  KGB 
interrogator  accepted  this  distinction  and 
closed  the  dlsciission  with  what  Splvakovsky 
now  believes  was  a  hint  of  things  to  come. 
"We  are  studying  your  position,"  the  KGB 
man  said.  "We  will  keep  your  desire  in  mind." 

Here,  in  February  1968.  was  a  sign  that  the 
Soviet  policy  on  emigration  to  Israel  might 
still  be  open  to  review.  (A  previous  trickle  of 
"family  reunions"  had  been  halted  after  the 
Mideast  war.)  It  was  also  one  of  many  indica- 
tions that  the  police  were  more  concerned 
about  the  Democratic  Movement  than  about 
Zionism.  Indeed,  some  explain  the  Kremlin's 
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later  opening  of  the  doors  to  Jewish  emigra- 
tion as  partly  an  effort  to  let  some  steam  out 
of  the  Democratic  Movement.  (Tsarist  offi- 
cials in  their  time  had  encouraged  Zionism 
for  similar  reasons.) 

Now.  In  the  summer  of  1969.  the  Jewish 
movement  at  last  began  to  get  under  way. 
Until  then,  Jews  had  been  playing  more  or 
less  by  the  Soviet  rules,  applying  for  exit 
visas  individually,  making  little  effort  to 
publicize  their  collective  cause.  But  their 
restraint  had  brought  limited  dividends:  In 
March  1969  emigration  was  virtually  halted 
altogether  (for  nearly  two  years) .  The  Koch- 
ublevsky  trial  followed,  an  ugly  frame-up  any 
way  you  read  the  transcript.  At  last  now, 
the  Jews  turned  to  group  action  in  the  style 
of  the  Democratic  Movement  and  on  an  inter- 
national scale,  with  collective  open  letters 
and  mass  petitions  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  other 
bodies.  Now,  too.  the  Israeli  Government, 
which  had  been  taking  a  hush-hxish  atti- 
tude, began  championing  the  movement 
overtly. 

Encouraged  by  Israeli  support,  hardened 
by  the  grim  Soviet  winter  of  1969-70  (with 
the  worst  food  shortages  in  a  decade),  the 
Jews  multiplied  their  protest  petitions  and 
open  letters.  Stung,  the  Soviets  intensified 
anti-Zionist  propaganda  and  called  on  the 
KOB.  On  the  night  of  June  14r-15, 1970,  scores 
of  Jewish  activists  were  arrested  In  a  half- 
dozen  cities.  The  arrests  led  to  the  notorious 
Leningrad  hijacking  trial  that  December,  and 
other  trials  In  1971— making  the  Jews  even 
more  desperate.  "It  was  now  or  never,  do  or 
die,"  says  Vltaly  Svechlnsky.  The  protesters 
soon  found  their  numbers  greater  than  any- 
one had  Imagined,  and  their  outside  support 
formidable:  not  only  from  abroad  but  from 
the  Democratic  Movement.  Indeed,  two  of 
the  defendants  at  the  first  Leningrad  trial 
were  non- Jewish:  Yuri  Pedorov  (twenty- 
seven,  Russian)  and  Alexel  Murzhenko 
(twenty-eight,  Ukrainian),  both  former  po- 
litical prisoners,  condemned  anew  to  fifteen 
and  fourteen  years',  hard  labor  respectively. 

When  the  Leningrad  court  sentenced  two 
other  defendants  to  death,  the  International 
outcry  forced  the  Kremlin  to  commute  the 
sentences.  Academician  Andrei  Sakharov,  the 
liberal  Moscow  nuclear  physicist,  was  among 
the  first  to  protest.  Later,  his  unofficial  Hu- 
man Rights  Committee  Issued  a  broader 
manifesto  urging  the  Kremlin  to  "stop  vio- 
lating th^^ght  to  leave  the  country." 

BarelWii  thousand  Jews  had  «nlgrated 
during  1970.  But  early  In  1971,  as  the  Jews 
staged  /«ver-bolder  demonstrations,  sit-ins, 
and  hunger  strikes,  the  Kremlin  started  giv- 
ing vroy>xallowlng  troublemakers  like  Vltaly 
Svechlnsk^^^Bd  Yeflm  Splvakovsky  to  leave 
the  country.  A^angerous  precedent:  "trou- 
blemaklng"  had  paid  off.  New  activists  quick- 
ly came  to  the  fore — professors,  scientists, 
film  directors.  New  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions greeted  the  trials  last  summer.  Tlie 
Kremlin  gave  further  ground  .  .  . 

Jews  applying  to  emigrate  risked  imme- 
diate loss  of  their  Jobs.  Permission  to  leave 
still  often  took  months  to  obtain  and  was 
by  no  means  certain.  Families  were  split:  a 
brother  in  prison,  a  sister  in  Jerusalem.  'Eml- 
gration  cost  each  departing  adult  some  1,500 
rubles  (91,666  at  the  official  exchange  rate) 
In  visa,  transport,  and  other  fees.  Yet,  by  last 
autumn,  a  strange  and  frenzied  race  was  on : 
officials  at  OVIR  were  rushing  to  clear  the 
decks  of  applications,  to  show  that  there  was 
no  further  demand  for  emigration.  But  new 
thousands  of  Jews  were  applying  the  more  it 
seemed  safe  to  do  so.  Last  summer,  there 
were  only  35.000  applications;  by  the  New 
Year,  there  were  more  than  80.000. 

How  many  of  the  2.160.000  Soviet  Jews  will 
eventually  reach  Israel  Is  a  question  nobody 
can  answer.  Perhaps  only  one  In  ten.  But 
even  that  many  will  represent  a  triumph  of 
raw  nerve:  the  only  word  for  It  is  chutzpah. 

The  lives  of  the  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
reached  Israel  have  not  been  without  prob- 
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lems.  There  hM  been  the  predictable  "c\il- 
ture  shock"  of  sudden  transition  from  the 
Russian  language  to  Hebrew,  from  authori- 
tarian "order"  to  freedom,  scarcity  to  afflu- 
ence, state  paternalism  to  individual  initia- 
tive; and  from  a  society  conditioned  to  think 
m  universal  terms  to  one  that  often  seems 
provincial.  "We  have  been  uprooted,  but  we 
are  not  yet  rerooted,"  says  Professor  Mikhail 
Zand,  a  distinguished  Oriental-language 
scholar  from  Moscow. 

Israelis,  who  have  been  watching  the  "ab- 
sorption" of  other  immigrants  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  tend  to  be  blas6  about  the 
process.  "In  the  first  year,"  the  saying  goes, 
"all  Immigrants  complain  about  absorption 
troubles.  The  second  year,  they  begin  com- 
plaining about  taxes.  By  the  third  year, 
they're  complaining  about  new  Immigrants." 

Predictably,  the  Israeli  efforts  to  settle  the 
new  arrivals  quickly  In  good  Jobs  and  hous- 
ing have  aroused  resentments — notably 
among  the  "Oriental"  Jews  from  North  Africa 
and  the  Arab  East,  who  often  have  had  to 
wait  years  for  what  some  "Russians"  now 
obtain  in  months.  Israeli  officials  seem  to 
think  that  keeping  everyone  happy  is  mainly 
a  question  of  money.  (It  costs  some  $36,000, 
they  say,  to  absorb  each  Immigrant  family.) 

Among  the  Soviet  immigrants  themselves, 
the  most  publicized  difficulties  involved 
Orthodox,  rural  Jews  from  the  mountains  of 
Georgia.  Originating  from  small,  tightly 
knit  religious  communities,  they  resisted 
Israeli  attempts  to  disperse  them,  "melting 
pot"  style,  among  several  towns  and  villages. 
The  Georgians  used  sitdown  strikes  and 
demonstrations  to  make  their  point.  (As 
more  than  one  Immigrant  has  remarked  In 
other  circumstances,  "If  we  didn't  keep  quiet 
there,  we're  certainly  not  going  to  keep  quiet 
here.") 

Although  Soviet  propaganda  early  this 
year  claimed  that  1,500  former  Soviet  Jews 
had  already  written  complaining  of  Israeli 
conditions,  and  that  "hundreds"  had  even 
asked  to  return  to  the  U.S.SJl.,  this  seems 
clearly  an  exaggeration;  only  a  handful  of 
names  was  mentioned  In  either  connection. 
Most  Soviet  Jews  I  met  seemed  quite  pleased 
to  be  in  Israel,  and  those  who  weren't  talked 
of  going  to  the  U.S.  rather  than  returning 
to  Russia.  Several  cut  short  discussion  of 
their  absorption  problems  with  such  re- 
marks as:  "Any  time  I  get  discouraged  here, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  think  a  minute  about 
what  rve  escaped  from." 

Soviet  Jews,  however,  feel  a  deep  political 
concern,  a  concern  that  stems  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  movement  to  emigrate.  They 
have  left  Russia,  but  Rtissla  has  not  left 
them,  the  activists  and  Intellectuals  least  of 
all.  Having  fought  their  difficult  struggle 
side  by  side  with  others  resisting  Soviet 
state  power,  they  are  appalled  now  by  the 
official  Israeli  reserve  toward  the  Internal 
struggles  that  continue  to  unfold  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Soviet  Jews  feel  a  moral  debt  to  non-Jewish 
Soviet  democrats  who  helped  them  at  great 
personal  risk — men  like  Fedorov  and  Mur- 
zhenko, the  non-Jewish  defendants  at  the 
first  Leningrad  trial.  But  Israeli  authorities 
firmly  discourage  any  attempts  by  Soviet 
Jews  to  take  up  the  cause  of  their  Russian 
friends.  Funds  for  a  Russian-language  mag- 
azine were  cut  off.  for  example,  because  it 
had  printed  samizdat  documents  about  the 
Democrat  Movement. 

The  Israelis  distinguish  between  "Zionist" 
and  "anti-Soviet"  activity  for  reasons  of 
diplomacy:  the  Soviet  authorities  them- 
selves are  making  the  distinction,  permitting 
"Zionists"  to  emigrate  while  sending  "antl- 
Sovlet"  democrats  to  prisons,  labor  camps, 
and  Insane  asylums.  The  Israelis  go  along 
with  the  distinction  even  when  the  perse- 
cuted "antl-Sovlets"  are  Jewish.  The  Soviet 
Jews  In  Israel  consider  this  shameful. 

In  the  last  analysis,  differing  perceptions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  involved.  For  Israeli 
officials,  the  VSSJR.  Is  primarily  a  great 
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power,  whose  armed  forces  are  perched  on 
the  Suez  Canal  and  whose  assent  Is  necessary 
for  a  Mideast  settlement.  In  this  view,  the 
Inner  stability  of  the  Soviet  system  must  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  normal  relations  with 
Moscow  remain  a  desirable  goal  that  should 
not  be  prejudiced  by  "Cold  War"  activities. 

For  the  Soviet  Jews,  however,  Russia  is  the 
land  of  their  own  struggle,  which  they  know 
from  the  Inside.  Their  own  experiences,  they 
say,  testify  not  only  to  the  Soviet  regime's 
malevolence  but  to  its  ultimate  vulnerability. 
The  Russia  that  fighters  like  Splvakovsky 
and  Kochublevsky  describe  is  a  society  in 
malignant  decomposition — a  "cancer  ward" 
kept  going  by  Inertia,  cynicism,  and  the  resi- 
dues of  fear;  sapped  by  rising  anti-Russian 
nationalisms;  sinking  slowly  into  economic 
Impotence;  straltjacketed  by  a  political  sys- 
tem its  present  leaders  dare  not  change. 
("I  almost  feel  sorry  for  them,"  three  differ- 
ent Soviet  Jews  told  me  on  separate  occa- 
sions, discussing  the  leadership's  various 
dilemmas.  Kochublevsky  noted  that  "every- 
thing they  touch  tiu-ns  against  them — watch, 
even  the  Arabs  will  turn  on  them.") 

Their  own  movement,  Soviet  Jews  argue, 
has  shown  that  the  regime  will  retreat  when 
it  Is  challenged  with  sufficient  skill  and  de- 
termination. The  Jews'  example  is  bound, 
they  say,  to  encourage  other,  perhaps  strong- 
er, resistance  movements — aimed  not  so 
much  at  emigration  (where  could  46  million 
Ukrainians  go?)  as  at  direct  confrontation 
with  Soviet  power.  New  surprises  await  Rus- 
sia. "This  is  only  the  beginning,"  say  the 
more  ardent  Soviet  Jews.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  they  are  right. 


THE  WEAPONS  DEBATE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  U.S.-Soviet  arms  accord,  a  stop- 
gap in  the  ever-spiraling  race  for  strate- 
gic parity,  is  certainly  encouraging. 
What  the  Moscow  summit  last  week 
made  clear  Is  that  strategic  parity  Is  not 
necessarily  numerical  parity,  or,  In  nu- 
clear warfare,  numbers  are  only  par- 
tially important.  Henry  Owens  of  Brook- 
ings Institute,  contends  in  the  enclosed 
article,  that  discussions  of  deterrence, 
technical  judgments  as  to  the  right  mix 
of  survivability  and  penetration  which 
contribute  most  to  stability,  are  gener- 
ally lost  to  sight  as  a  result  of  the  gen- 
ersd  obsession  with  numbers  and  that 
forums  which  focus  on  these  issues  ef- 
fectively is.  sadly,  lacking. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress,  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  floor  debate  over  the 
military  procurement  bill,  will  argue 
that  "right  mix"  particularly  in  discus- 
sions of  the  Navy's  four  capabilities, 
made  explicit  by  Admiral  Moorer:  "As- 
sured second  strike,"  "Control  of  the  sea- 
lines  and  areas,"  "Projection  of  power 
ashore"  and  "Overseas  presence." 

The  article  follows: 

The  Weapons  Debate 
(By  Henry  Owen) 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  Russians  are  pushing 
ahead  with  their  drive  for  overwhelming 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  United  States  . . . 
Their  build-up  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  play  their 
game  any  longer." 

This  1971  editorial  from  a  leading  Mid- 
western newspaper  is  representative  of  ar- 
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tides  which  have  been  appearing  since  then 
with  growing  frequency  In  the  American 
press.  Some  refer  to  "Russia's  frightening 
weapons  momentum,"  "Russia's  continued 
build-up  of  her  strategic  arsenal  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,"  and  "growing  Soviet  arms 
superiority."  Others  conclude  that  recent 
trends  "Indicate  a  real  shift  In  the  strategic 
balance  from  the  United  States  to  Russia," 
or  that  "we  are  In  a  position  of  extreme  rela- 
tive weakness  and  the  gap  Is  widening  every 
day."  The  headlines  are  revealing: 

Russia  abused  SALT  Talks  to  build  strong- 
est arsenal  world  has  ever  seen. 

Is  U.S.  skidding  to  second-rate  status? 

Soviet  weaponry  surpasses  oiurs. 

Our  situation  is  grim. 

Along  with  these  articles  has  come  a  se- 
ries of  statements  by  private  groups  con- 
cerned about  the  shifting  strategic  arms  bal- 
ance. These  articles  and  statements  may 
look  like  a  coordinated  campaign,  but  the 
explanation  is  actually  a  good  deal  simpler: 
they  reflect  the  honest  concern  of  their  au- 
thors over  the  growing  Soviet  missile  build- 
up, a  concern  which  is  Increasingly  shared 
by  many  members  of  the  Congress  and  oth- 
er thoughtful  observers. 

These  people  are  all  reacting  to  the  same 
basic  fact:  while  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  (SALT)  have  been  going  on,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  Increased  its  land-based 
missile  strength  from  1190  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  at  the  end  of  1969  to  1520 
ICBM's  at  the  end  of  1971,  which  Is  about  500 
more  than  the  United  States  has.  During 
the  same  period,  Russia  increased  Its  sub- 
marine-based missiles  from  240  to  500;  it  now 
has  as  many  nuclear-powered  missile  sub- 
marines in  operation  or  being  built  as  the 
United  States,  whose  undersea  missile  force 
has  remained  constant  at  41  boats.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Soviet  Union,  which  once  lagged  be- 
hind us,  now  has  several  hundred  more  long- 
range  ,  missiles  than  the  United  States.  The 
kind  of  arms  agreement  which  U.S.  and  So- 
viet leaders  will  likely  conclude  will  not  re- 
verse this  Soviet  numerical  advantage.  That 
agreement  will  limit  strategic  arms  compe- 
tition in  certain  areas  only,  leaving  it  free  to 
proceed  In  others. 

WHAT   NDMBERS   COtTNT? 

The  concern  which  these  facts  cause  Is 
natural.  But  that  concern  needs  to  be  re- 
assessed in  light  of  two  other  facts. 

First,  on  purely  technical  grounds,  these 
numbers  do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  U.S.-Sovlet  strategic  balance.  The  num- 
ber of  independently  aimed  warheads  avail- 
able to  both  sides  is  a  better  measure  of  their 
nuclear  strength  than  the  number  of  mis- 
siles, since  it's  the  warheads,  not  the  missiles, 
which  strike  targets.  The  United  States  is  far 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  developing  mul- 
tiple Independently  targeted  warheads 
(MIRV's) .  and  has  been  busy  Installing  these 
warheads  on  both  land-based  and  sea-based 
missiles.  The  Soviets  are  reported  to  be  In- 
stalling multiple  warheads  on  some  missiles, 
but  these  are  not  Independently  aimed,  and 
so  they  are  a  lot  less  dangerous. 

While  the  Soviets  will  eventually  achieve 
the  level  of  technology  required  to  develop 
Independently  aimed  multiple  warheads.  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  Laird  tells  us  in  bis 
latest  annual  report  that  they  "probably 
have  not  tested  MIRV  missiles  thus  far."  The 
result  is  that  the  United  States  has  a  large 
and  growing  advantage  over  the  Soviets  In 
warheads,  and  will  probably  keep  that  lead 
for  several  years. 

Second,  the  size  of  both  ,  sides'  strategic 
nuclear  force  has  now  reached  the  point  at 
which  it  is  not  clear  that  marginal  differ- 
ences in  numbers — whether  of  warheads  or 
missiles — are  of  critical  Importance.  In  the 
19508.  when  neither  side  had  what  is  now 
called  "sufficiency."  It  was  of  considerable 
moment  If  one  side  pulled  ahead  of  the 
other.  But  since  then  each  side's  strength 
bas  Increased  tremendously.  When  Amer- 
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lea's  current  program  is  completed,  the  U.S. 
submATlne  missile  force  alone  wlU  have  over 
6000  deliverable  warheads;  the  U.S.  strategic 
force  as  a  whole  will  have  over  10,000  de- 
liverable warheads.  When  you're  talking 
about  this  range  of  figures,  marginal  dif- 
ferences In  niimbers  are  no  longer  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Each  side  can  destroy  the 
other,  no  matter  who  strikes  first,  and  this 
Is  clear  to  all  concerned. 

But  these  considerations  tend  to  get  swal- 
lowed up  In  the  debate.  There  Is  an  instinc- 
tive tendency  to  focus  on  a  clear  and  simple 
measure  of  the  two  sides'  relative  strength: 
the  number  of  missiles  that  each  has,  and 
the  mega  tonnage  that  they  can  deliver.  This 
generates  pressure  to  build  up  U.S.  forces 
beyond  the  point  of  political  and  military 
need,  at  a  time  when  budgetary  resources 
are  scarce.  Just  as  Important,  it  over^adows 
more  crucial  nuclear  problems,  which  do  not 
revolve  around  the  relative  size  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces. 

There  is  some  analogy  here  to  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  In  Europe  before  1914. 
Germany  then  had  a  competition  In  ground 
forces  going  with  France  and  with  Russia, 
somewhat  like  the  U.S.-Sovlet  competition 
in  strategic  forces  today.  Each  country  kept 
the  size  of  its  rival's  army  under  close  and 
anxious  scrutiny.  If  that  size  Increased,  a 
costly  parallel  Increase  In  the  other's  army 
followed.  Mllltai^  budgets  rose  steadily  as  a 
result. 

And  yet.  when  these  countries  found  them- 
selves on  the  brink  of  war  in  July.  1914.  their 
actions  In  that  crisis  were  not  In  the  least  In- 
fluenced by  the  numerical  balance  between 
their  armies.  The  chief  military  factor  which 
made  It  difficult  to  resolve  that  crisis  peace- 
fully was  not  that  France's  standing  army 
was  larger  than  Germany's,  or  that  Ger- 
many's reserve  forces  exceeded  those  of 
France,  much  less  that  Russia's  army  was 
larger  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  rath- 
er that  all  these  countries'  war  plans  were 
so  keyed  to  split-second  mobilization  sched- 
ules that  each  believed  victory  would  ac- 
crue to  whoever  mobilized  first.  Hence  each 
felt  compelled  to  anticipate  the  other  In 
making  the  transition  from  peace  to  war. 
even  before  the  resources  of  diplomacy  had 
been  fully  exhausted. 

Nor  was  the  numerical  balance  between 
these  countries'  armies  decisive  In  the  fight- 
ing that  ensued.  Initial  victories  of  Germany 
and  Russia  at  the  frontier  In  August,  1914, 
and  these  countries'  defeats  at  t^e  Mame 
and  Tannenberg  later  In  the  summer,  owed 
more  to  the  armies'  Initial  deployments,  to 
the  quality  of  their  weapons  (notably  artil- 
lery), and  to  the  failure  of  their  services  of 
supply  than  to  any  differences  between  their 
gross  numbers. 

Leaders  on  both  sides  would  have  man- 
aged better  to  keep  the  peace,  and,  falling 
that,  to  avert  defeat.  If  they  had  worried 
more  about  these  mobilization  and  technical 
problems  and  less  about  g^oss  numbers.  To- 
day, as  In  1914.  Important  strategic  problems 
need  to  be  tackled  If  effective  deterrence  is  to 
be  maintained.  Today,  as  in  1914.  these  prob- 
lems do  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  most 
dramatic  measure  of  strength:  the  numerical 
missile  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  So  th'ey  get  relatively 
short  shrift  In  the  press  and  In  public  debate. 

WHAT   DETCBS? 

The  first  of  these  problems  Is  this  ques- 
tion: What  types  of  weapons  systems  should 
be  deployed  to  maintain  stable  deterrence? 
That  deterrence  now  obtains;  neither  side 
sees  advantage  in  belnt;  the  first  to  strike 
in  a  nuclear  exchange.  Hence,  even  In  a  grave 
crisis,  both  sides  are  unlikely  to  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons.  This  situation  could  be 
altered  If  the  Soviets  scored  both  an  offensive 
and  a  defensive  breakthrough.  An  offensive 
breakthrough  would  mean  developing  either 
sufficiently  accurate  multiple  missiles  to  de- 
stroy U.S.  landbased  missiles  or  sufficiently 
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effective  antisubmarine  techniques  to  sink 
large  numbers  of  U.S.  missile-bearing  sab- 
marlnes.  A  defensive  breakthrough  would 
mean  deploying  enough  antlbalUstlc  missiles 
(ABM's)  to  blunt  a  reprisal  by  surviving  U.S. 
sea-based  and  land-based  forces.  If  both 
these  breakthroughs  occurred,  It  Is  at  least 
conceivable  that  In  a  grave  crisis  the  Rvis- 
slans  might  see  some  advantage  In  being 
the  first  to  strike,  and  that  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war  would  be  Increased. 

This  danger  will  not  be  averted  simply  by 
expanding  the  scale  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
The  danger  depends  more  on  the  types  of 
weapons  available  to  both  sides  than  on 
their  numbers. 

The  best  Insurance  against  a  Soviet  defen~ 
sive  breakthrough  Is  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment which,  among  other  things,  so  limits 
ABM's  as  to  prevent  effective  ABM  defense 
of  missiles  on  Soviet  territory.  The  agree- 
ment which  U.S.  and  Soviet  leaders  seem 
likely  to  conclude  will  have  this  effect. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  a  Soviet  offensive 
breakthrough  Is  for  the  United  States  to 
naalntaln  both  an  Invulnerable  submarine 
missile  force  and  an  effective  land-based  nu- 
clear force;  then  the  Soviets  will  realize  that 
even  If  they  can  knock  out  one  of  these 
forces,  they  will  have  to  contend  with  the 
other.  The  President  has  pr(^x>8ed  several 
measures  to  this  end:  acceleratnlg  develop- 
ment of  an  Improved  missile  sulxnarine 
(ULMS) ,  pressing  ahead  with  a  new  manned 
bomber,  and  hardening  U.S.  missile  sites. 
The  purpose  to  which  these  proposals  are 
addressed  makes  sense.  The  question  Is 
whether  these  measures  are  the  best  way  of 
achieving  that  purpose :  Should  ULMS  devel- 
opment proceed  now,  or  should  It  be  held 
back  until  a  future  Soviet  antisubmarine 
threat  emerges  more  clearly,  so  that  the 
next  generation  of  U.S.  missile  submarines 
can  be  geared  more  directly  to  that  threat? 
Is  the  kind  of  manned  bomber  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  in  mind  the  right  successor 
to  the  B-52.  or  would  a  somewhat  different 
and  less  expensive  type  of  plane  do  the  Job? 
Is  hardening  of  missile  sites  sufficiently  effec- 
tive to  warrant  the  expense  Involved?  In- 
deed, do  we  need  landbased  missiles  as  well 
as  bombers  to  maintain  the  land-based  com- 
ponent of  the  deterrent,  or  should  the  land- 
based deterrent  consist  only  of  bombers? 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of  these 
questions;  they  cry  out  for  debate.  But  these 
arguments  involve  technical  Judgments  aa 
to  which  weapons  will  provide  the  right  mix 
of  survivability  and  penetration,  and  thus 
contribute  most  to  stability.  And  these  sorts 
of  questions  are  a  lot  less  interesting  than 
the  one  of  gross  numbers  to  both  sides  of 
the  debate  about  the  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing. Numbers  can  be  dramatized  In  charts 
and  slogans.  Technical  questions  cannot. 

Hence  these  questions  are  likely  to  receive 
less  than  their  due  in  public  debate.  If  they 
are  scrutinized  anywhere.  It  will  be  in  con- 
gressional committees,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  which  is 
becoming  an  Increasingly  effective  forum 
for  rigorous  analysis  of  defense  expenditures. 
The  fact  that  the  Committee's  chairman, 
Senator  John  Stennls,  Democrat  of  Missis- 
sippi, tends  to  avoid  both  the  glorification 
and  the  denunciation  of  the  milltary-lndxis- 
trial  complex  which  dominate  debate  else- 
where makes  it  easier  for  him  to  focus  ef- 
fectively on  issues  which  have  little  ideo- 
logical content.  In  this  type  of  forum,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  what  Miids  of  weapons 
are  needed  to  prevent  a  Soviet  defensive  or 
offensive  breakthrough  will  probably  be  lost 
to  sight  as  a  result  of  the  general  obsession 
with  numbers. 

TALK 

The  second  problem  is  bow  to  ensure  that 
the  U.S.-Soviet  strategic  balance  is  not  mis- 
judged— in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  balance  of  effective 
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nuclear  power  was  tilting  against  the  United 
States  might  encourage  the  Soviets  to  adopt 
more  adventurous  policies — for  example,  in 
the  Middle  East.  Such  a  belief  need  not  rest 
on  objective  fact.  The  missile  gap  of  the  late 
1950s  existed  chlefiy  in  Soviet  claims  and 
American  doubts,  but  this  did  not  make  it 
any  less  Important  as  part  of  the  diplomatic 
landscape.  Secretary  Laird  refers  to  this  risk 
in  his  annual  report.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  stressed  It  in  congressional  testi- 
mony. There  is  no  evidence  now  that  either 
the  Soviets  or  our  allies  Judge  the  United 
States  to  be  in  a  position  of  nuclear  inferi- 
ority. But  this  could  change. 

In  the  short  term,  the  United  States  could 
talk  itself  into  a  state  of  assumed  nuclear 
inferiority.  The  current  domestic  debate  over 
numbers  of  missiles  could  have  precisely  this 
effect.  Soviet  leaders  might  conclude  that 
American  despondency  offered  tempting 
opportunities  for  Soviet  pressure.  The  way 
to  prevent  this  Is  not  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
remedying  an  inferiority  which  does  not 
exist,  but  to  educate  our  people  to  the  fact 
that  it  doesn't  exist. 

The  President's  report  on  foreign  policy 
Includes  some  sensible  remarks  to  this  end: 
"Capabilities  of  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.SJEI.," 
he  says,  "have  reached  a  point  where  our 
programs  need  not  be  driven  by  fear  of 
minor  quantitative  imbalances.''  But  the 
educational  Impact  of  these  remarks  is 
drowned  out  by  other  parts  of  that  report, 
and  parts  of  Secretary  Laird's  annual  report, 
which  describe  and  stress  the  Soviet  threat 
In  terms  of  numbers  of  missiles.  These 
passages  seem  to  foreshadow  a  call  for  a 
substantial  expansion  of  U.S.  missile  pro- 
grams larger  than  the  expansion  rectxn- 
mended  by  the  President  in  his  current 
budget.  At  some  point,  this  kind  of  expan- 
sion may  be  required.  But  the  main  need 
now,  in  U.S.  debate,  is  less  to  trumpet  this 
possibility  than  to  educate  Americans  about 
the  fairly  wide  range  within  which  the 
nvimeHcal  size  of  U.8.  and  Soviet  nuclear 
programs  can  vary  without  decisively  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  and  the  technical 
issues  of  effective  deterrence  which  need  to 
be  faced  within'  this  range. 

The  President  finds  It  dUScult  to  talk  In 
this  vein,  however,  without  giving  offense  to 
those  large  n\m[ibers  of  Americans  who  are 
worried  about  the  current  UB.-Sovlet  nu- 
merical balance.  Moreover,  he  has  probably 
calculated  that  Soviet  leaders  are  more  likely 
to  negotiate  a  succession  of  arms  control 
agreements  if  they  expect  that  the  United 
States  might  match  increases  in  Russian' 
strategic  forces. 

On  this  last  point  he  may  well  be  right: 
here,  as  in  other  areas  of  foreign  policy, 
there  is  an  inherent  tension  between  the 
needs  of  candid  education  at  home  and  of 
sophisticated  bargaining  abroad. 

Over  the  longer  run,  a  gap  between  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  nuclear  programs  could 
develop  which,  even  if  it  were  not  militarily 
decisive,  would  be  so  large  as  to  shape  atti- 
tudes of  the  Soviet  Union.  American  allies, 
and  perhaps  the  United  States  itself.  This 
would  probably  occur  only  if  the  Soviets  sur- 
passed America  not  only  in  missiles  but  also 
in'  Independently  aimed  and  deliverable  war- 
heads, and  If  the  resulting  differences  were 
very  large.  Given  the  current  American  lead 
In  warheads,  considerable  time  would  have 
to  elapse  until  this  occiured.  We  can  put  this 
cushion  of  time  to  good  use:  after  partial 
tT.S.-Sovlet  arms  agreement  this  spring,  we 
should  seek  a  follow-up  agreement  which 
would  limit  other  Soviet  offensive  weapons 
systems.  If  that  agreement  cannot  be  secured, 
and  if  Soviet  strategic  programs  continue  to 
secalate,  that  will  be  the  time  to  expand 
our  own  programs. 

All  of  which  does  not  add  up  to  a  very 
Impressive  case  for  believing  that  the  ciu:- 
rently  planned  size  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
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forces  is  inadequate— or,  indeed,  that  the 
size  of  these  programs  Is  the  most  useful 
measure  of  their  adequacy.  The  current  furor 
about  numbers  will  have  done  a  grave  dis- 
service to  n&tlonal  security  if  it  obscures  this 
fact  and  thus  diverts  debate  from  more 
pressing  problems  of  nuclear  security. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Illinois  State  Etepartment  of  Corrections, 
under  the  leadership  of  Director  Peter 
B.  Bensinger,  has  recently  held  a  series 
of  public  hearings  on  its  plans  to  con- 
struct several  new,  small,  community- 
based  correctional  facilities  throughout 
the  State.  This  type  of  facility  offers 
one  of  the  most  promising  alternatives 
to  the  traditionally  expensive  and  over- 
crowded prisons  which  have  proven  ill- 
suited  to  accomplish  the  objective  of 
rehabilitation.  At  its  hearing  in  Rock- 
ford,  the  Department  had  the  benefit  of 
hearing  the  perceptive  views  of  John  An- 
derson, Congressman  from  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  I  would  like  to  insert 
my  colleague's  statement  and  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  member- 
^ilp. 

The  statement  follows: 

Testimony  op  Hon.  John  B.  Anderson  Be- 
FOBE  THE  Illinois  Department  of  Correc- 
tions Public  Hearing  Board,  Rockford,  Il- 
linois, Friday,  May  19,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  Board  today  to  tes- 
tify on  corrections  reform.  Although  I  am  not 
a  penologist,  I  do  have  an  intense  interest  in 
this  subject  as  a  Congressman  and  as  the 
former  State's  Attorney  for  Winnebago  Coun- 
ty. In  this  Ninety-Second  Congress.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  on  a  small,  bipartisan, 
ad  hoc  Task  Force  on  Prison  Reform  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  I  appear  before 
you  today  as  an  Interested  generalist  who 
wants  to  lend  full  support  to  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  SUte  of  niinols  in  the  area 
of  prison  reform. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
there  Is  an  Increasing  Interest  In  this  country 
In  improving  our  corrections  system.  This 
Interest  is  refiected  not  only  in  the  increasing 
expenditures  by  all  levels  of  government  on 
corrections,  but  in  the  increasing  involve- 
ment of  community  groups  and  individual 
volunteers  in  this  area.  I  think  our  citizens 
(and  their  elected  representatives)  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  that  all  this  talk  about  law 
and  order  Is  meaningless  if  we  do  nothing 
about  our  corrections  system.  People  are  be- 
ginning to  take  a  closer  look  at  those  crime 
statistics  and  what  they  mean.  Nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty  persons  sent  to  prison  are 
eventually  returned  to  society,  and  of  those  40 
percent  will  be  back  in  prison  within  five 
years.  Eighty  percent  of  all  felonies  are  com- 
mitted by  TepeeAen.  Two-thirds  of  the  200.000 
inmates  in  Federal  and  State  prisons  are 
alumni  of  other  penal  Institutions.  It's  lit- 
tle wonder  that  President  Nixon  has  labeled 
our  prisons,  "universities  of  crime."  Chief 
Justice  Burger  has  called  our  prisons  "non- 
correcting  correctional  systems."  and  Assist- 
ant LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde 
terms  them  a  "national  disgrace." 

In  President  Nixon's  words:  "The  American 
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system  for  correcting  and  rehabilitating  crim- 
inals presents  a  convincing  case  for  failure. 
No  realistic  program  to  substantially  reduce 
crime  can  Ignore  the  appalling  deficiencies  of 
our  prisons  and  rehabilitation  efforts."  And 
Federal  Prison  Director  Norman  Carlson  has 
said:  "Jails  are  tanks,  human  warehouses. 
Anyone  not  a  criminal  will  be  one  when  he 
gets  out  of  Jail." 

Psychiatrist  Karl  Mennlnger,  in  his  book. 
The  Crime  of  Punishment,  asserts  that  all  the 
crimes  by  Jailed  criminals  do  not  equal  in  to- 
tal social  damage  the  crimes  committed 
against  them.  He  attributes  this  to  a  public 
which  looks  to  its  prisons  for  both  vengeance 
and  rehabilitation.  The  end  result  is  a  schizo- 
phrenic system  which  neither  effectively  pun- 
ishes nor  rehabilitates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's  analogy 
of  prisons  as  "universities  of  crime"  Is  an  es- 
pecially fitting  one  since  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  many  who  enter  prisons  as  first 
offenders,  graduate  from  those  institutions 
as  hardened  criminals.  A  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  in  1967  reported 
that, 

".  .  .  conditions  under  which  many  of- 
fenders are  handled,  particularly  in  institu- 
tions, are  often  a  positive  detriment  to  re- 
habilitation .  .  .  Life  In  many  Institutions  is 
at  best  barren  and  futile,  at  worst  unspeak- 
ably brutal  and  degrading.  To  be  sure,  the  of- 
fenders in  such  Institutions  are  incapacitated 
from  committing  further  crimes  while  serv- 
ing their  sentences,  but  conditions  in  which 
they  live  are  the  poorest  possible  preparation 
for  their  successful  reentry  into  society  and 
often  merely  reinforce  them  in  a  pattern  of 
manipulation  or  destructiveness." 

And  former  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  Di- 
rector James  V.  Bennett  has  said,  "It  is  prob- 
able that  Imprisonment  plays  a  greater  role 
than  any  other  single  factor  in  creating 
habitual  criminality." 

I  think  it  is  this  direct  correlation  between 
prison  conditions  and  the  rising  crime  rate 
which  has  stirred  public  interest  in  prison 
reform.  As  a  Nation  we  are  spending  about 
$1.5  biUlon  annually  on  corrections,  and  the 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  only 
return  they  are  getting  on  this  Investment  is 
a  higher  crime  rate.  In  effect,  our  investment 
in  archaic  concepts  of  corrections  and  in  an- 
cient, overcrowded  and  crumbling  bastilles, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  "crime  sub- 
sidy." The  time  has  come  for  our  society  to 
redirect  its  efforts  and  reinvest  its  resources 
in  genuinely  effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

We  certainly  cannot  be  found  wanting  for 
new  ideas  in  prison  reform.  Since  1967  there 
have  been  four  presidential  commissions, 
dozens  of  legislative  reports  and  over  500 
books  and  articles  all  pleading  for  various 
kinds  of  prison  reforms.  As  President  Nixon's 
Task  Force  on  Prisoner  RehabUltatlon  re- 
ported In  1970:  "The  voluminous  literature 
on  the  subject  overflows  with  excellent  Ideas 
that  have  never  been  Implemented  nor.  In 
many  cases,  even  tested."  The  reason  these 
reforms  have  not  been  put  Into  effect  in  the 
past  is  because  of  the  lack  of  public  aware- 
ness of  the  corrections-crime  correlation  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  public  financial  back- 
ing for  these  new  programs. 

Hopefully,  this  situation  is  beginning  to 
change,  and  I  think  most  penologists  would 
agree  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  leading  the 
way.  In  1968  we  became  the  first  State  to  pro- 
vide governmental  sponsorship  for  a  Joint 
halfway  house-work  release  program,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Rockford  has  one 
of  the  State's  four  halfway  houses  in  the 
Genesis  Community  Center. 

In  1970,  the  State's  various  correctional 
programs  were  brought  under  the  single  roof 
of  the  new  cabinet-level  Department  of  Cor- 
rections under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  our 
Chairman  today,  Mr.  Peter  Bensinger.  Gov- 
ernor Ogilvie  proposed  a  comprehensive  plan 
to    reform   the    State's   archaic    corrections 
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system,  and  this  has  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support  m  the  General  Assembly. 
Today  the  Illinois  Department  of  Corrections 
employs  4,800  people;  Its  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1972  was  $84.4  million — a  60  percent 
Increase  over  the  State's  corrections  funding 
Just  three  years  ago.  The  Department  cur- 
rently operates  six  State  institutions  for 
adults,  seven  work-release  centers,  five  com- 
munity centers,  19  schools  and  camps  for 
Juveniles,  and  a  variety  of  community-based 
programs. 

The  focus  of  these  hearings  Is  on  the  next 
major  phase  of  the  State's  correctional 
master  plan  which  Is  to  establish  several 
small,  community-based,  differential  treat- 
ment facilities.  I  wish  to  lend  my  full  sup- 
port and  strong  endorsement  for  the  com- 
munity-based corrections  concept  because  it 
seems  to  me  this  really  goes  to  the  heart 
of  genuine  prison  reform.  I  think  the  uni- 
versity analogy  is  useful  In  this  regard  as 
well,  for  Just  as  our  large  universities  are  in 
turmoil  because  they  are  too  big.  Impersonal 
and  often  Irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  both 
the  students  and  the  society,  so  too  are  our 
prisons  In  turmoil  for  the  same  reasons.  In- 
stead of  "megaversltles"  we  have  "megaten- 
tlarles."  and  In  both  Instances  we  are  talking 
about  institutions  originally  designed  to  help 
solve  society's  problems,  which  instead  only 
contribute  to  those  problems. 

Just  as  we  are  learning  the  value  of  de- 
centralization in  other  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety, we  are  coming  to  recognize  its  value 
In  the  area  of  corrections.  The  community- 
based  corrections  concept  accepts  the  failure 
of  our  massive,  Impersonal  prisons,  far  re- 
moved from  population  centers,  and  In  their 
place  would  substitute  a  system  which  would 
keep  the  offender  in  his  community  or  near 
it,  where  institutions  with  which  he  is  fa- 
miliar, such  as  family,  friends  and  clubs, 
could  aid  in  his  rehabilitation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  logic  behind  this  concept  Is 
overpowering  when  you  consider  that  19  of 
every  20  persons  sent  to  prison  eventually 
return  to  society.  The  conununlty-based  cor- 
rections concept  is  designed  to  keep  a  per- 
son close  enough  to  that  society  that  be  will 
be  able  to  return  to  a  useful  and  productive 
life,  rather  than  a  life  of  crime.  It  woiUd  do 
this  by  drawing  on  the  resources  and  co- 
operation of  the  conununity.  As  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  Director  Carlson  put  it:  "cot- 
rections  must  be  a  part  of  the  larger  society." 

And  I  might  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  is  putting  this  philosophy 
into  practice.  It  Is  currently  operating  nine 
Community  Treatment  Centers  around  the 
country  and  has  plans  to  increase  this  num- 
ber to  15. 

Under  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  devote  at  least 
20  percent  of  its  action  funds  for  State  and 
local  corrections.  Under  this  program,  known 
as  part  E,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  money 
could  go  directly  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
community-based  corrections.  This  fiscal 
1973  budget  request  for  part  E  corrections 
grants  is  $113  million,  up  $16  million  over 
fiscal  1972.  and  $64  million  over  fiscal  1971. 
So,  I  think  jwu  can  see  from  this  that  we  in 
the  Congress  are  also  committed  to  increas- 
ing expenditiires  for  corrections,  with  em- 
phasis on  community-based  corrections. 

I  think  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  community-based  corrections 
would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
maximum  security  prisons.  Penologists  agree 
that  only  20  to  30  percent  of  present  inmates 
represent  a  danger  to  society  and  must  be 
securely  confined.  The  remaining  70  percent 
can  be  corrected  in  these  less  restrictive,  local 
institutions,  and  fewer  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  intractables. 

Obviously,  the  key  to  the  success  of  these 
community-based  facilities  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  you  can  draw  upon  the  community's 
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educational,  social  service  and  vocational 
training  resources,  for  these  will  in  turn  de- 
termine the  success  of  the  Inmate  once  he  Is 
released  back  Into  the  community.  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  be  able  to  plug  such 
supportive  agencies  as  your  new  Trade  Ad- 
visory Board  Into  the  community-based 
facilities  to  help  ensure  their  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  correctional  reforms 
already  Implemented  by  the  State  are  among 
the  most  progressive  and  effective  In  the 
nation,  and  you  and  your  department  are  to 
be  commended  on  this.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  have  achieved  a  40  jjercent 
reduction  in  the  adult  recidivism  rate  over 
the  last  four  years,  and  a  62  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  Juvenile  recidivism  rate.  I  am 
confident  that  If  you  proceed  with  the  next 
phase  of  reform  in  the  area  of  community- 
based  corrections,  you  will  experience  even 
greater  success,  and  your  efforts  have  my 
wholehearted  support. 
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XJNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  SEEKS 
FUNDS  FOR  DDSA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  submitted  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  which  it  detailed 
its  support  for  increased  funding  for  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  Act, 
■the  major  new  Federal  program  designed 
to  aid  the  mentally  retarded  and  victims 
of  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy.  The 
statement  is  a  thoughtful  expression  of 
the  need  In  this  critical  area  for  the 
handicapped.  Also,  the  testimony  exposes 
as  myth  many  of  the  charges  which  have 
been  leveled  against  the  program  in  an 
effort  to  protest  incretislng  DDSA.  For 
anyone  who  carefully  studies  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program  and  Its  operation, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  States  have  enthusias- 
tically sought  increased  Federal  aid  and 
there  are  many  desirable  programs  In 
virtually  every  State  stalled  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram properly. 

Appropriation  Committees  In  the 
House  and  Senate  are  presently  debating 
the  details  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 
Now  and  in  the  coming  weeks,  the  Mem- 
bers and  those  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  some  of  the  most  deserving  and  most 
neglected  Americans  should  raise  their 
vpices  in  support  of  DDSA  and  substan- 
tially increased  funding. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  testimony  : 
Statement  in  Bshalf  of  Unitkd  Cerebral 
Palst  Associations,  Inc. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  In- 
corporated is  a  national  organization  of  vol- 
unteers an<?  professionals  who  work  together 
to  obtain  services  needed  by  the  cerebral  pal- 
sled  and  their  families.  Flve-himdred  thou- 
sand volunteers  serve  the  300  state  and  local 
affiliates  in  42  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  the  Committee  our  concerns  regard- 
ing the  President's  Proposed  Budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fa^  for  fiscal  year  1972-1973. 


THE  developmental  disabtlitirs  services  act 

Our  priority  concern  is  more  adequate 
funding  of  Title  I  of  PL  91-517  (The  Develop, 
mental  Disabilities  Services  cmd  Facllitiefl 
Construction  Act  of  1970)  for  planning,  serv- 
ices and  facility  construction  tor  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  wltti  xinmet  needs.  The 
President  has  requested  $21.7  million — for 
this  program  In  fiscal  "73 — ^no  Increase  over 
the  amount  appropriated  tot  the  program 
last  year.  The  amount  Is  Inadequate.  We  lu^ 
the  Committee  to  raise  that  figure  to  $65  mil- 
lion. 

As  you  will  recall  the  Act  expanded  the 
mental  retardation  legislation  of  the  60*8 
to  target  substantially  handicapped  cerebral 
palsied  and  epUeptic  individuals  as  well  as 
the  profoundly  or  multiple  handicapped 
retarded. 

We  at  United  Cerebral  Palsy  are  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  substantially  handicapped 
people.  Cerebral  palsy  is  not  a  single  dis- 
ability. It  almost  never  occurs  alone  but  In 
combination  with  other  disabilities.  Of  the 
760,000  Individuals  with  cerebral  palsy  two- 
thirds  are  also  mentally  retarded;  one  half 
have  speech  and  communication  disorders; 
one-tbird  have  visual  disorders;  one-fifth 
have  learning  disabilities. 

The  cerebral  palsied  need  a  host  of  services 
that  cost  more  than  most  families  can  afford; 
a  range  of  service  programs  that  no  single 
health  agency  can  provide.  Because  many  of 
the  people  with  cerebral  palsy  have  common 
program  needs  with  persons  having  other 
conditions  that  originate  in  childhood  and 
can  be  expected  to  continue  Indefinitely  and 
which  constitute  a  substantial  handicap 
UCPA  Joined  with  other  national  groups  such 
as  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  and  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
America  to  sponsor  the  Development  Disabil- 
ities Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1970. 

This  program  has  the  potential  for  meet- 
ing needs  which  are  as  yet  unmet — serving 
substantially  handicapped  individuals  who 
are  yet  unserved. 

The  program  addresses  itself  to  the  unmet 
needs  of  these  substantially  handicapped  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  individuals  in  three 
ways — ^by  assessing  the  resources  of  other 
programs  (such  as  vocational  rehabilitation, 
special  education.  Title  IV,  A,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act);  by  directly  funding  the 
services  not  available  from  any  other  sources; 
and  by  providing  the  glue  to  put  the  various 
service  components  together  in  an  individ- 
ual program  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled person. 

We  see  evidence  that  this  first  gocU — ^to 
Identify  and  assess  r'esources  from  existing 
programs — Is  being  Implemented  in  the 
states.  Developmental  Disabilities  funds  are 
being  used  catalytlcally  for  systematic  plan- 
ning, coordination,  service  integration  and 
gap  filling.  Several  states  are  deploying  fimds 
in  this  catalytic  maimer  very  effectively. 
Many  states  still  receiving  minimum  allot- 
ments have  been  unable  to  begin  effective 
harnessing  of  the  existing  resources. 

Most  critical  however  is  the  shortage  of 
funds  available  for  goal  two — provision  of 
services  not  available  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
munity to  substantially  handicapped  de- 
velopmentally disabled  people. 

President  Nixon  recently  called  for  Im- 
mediate action  "to  enable  one-third  of  the 
more  than  200,000  retarded  persons  in  pub- 
lic institutions  to  return  to  useful  lives  in 
the  community."  UCPA  has  long  endorsed 
the  concept  of  community  services  for  all 
-the  disabled  as  opposed  to  InstltutionallzR- 
tlon.  The  DDSA  program  is  designed  to  put 
In  place  community  programs — alternatives 
to  institutionalization.  But  substantial 
budget  Increases  will  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  President's  words.  His  commit- 
ment to  reducing  institutional  populations 
will  require  more  than  the  "maintenance  of 
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effort"  iMidget  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Until  we  have  more  adeqxiate  funding  for 
this.  Title  I  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act,  to  provide  services  not  available  from 
any  other  resource  the  goal  of  this  program 
will  never  be  attained.  Although  we  have 
made  strides  in  the  program  in  its  short  his- 
tory of  a  year  and  one  half  we  saw  last  year 
that  $21.7  million  is  Inadequate  for  states 
to  serve  this  population. 

states  assume  burden  for  dd  care 
States  are  currently  spending  over  one 
billion  dollars  In  state  funds  for  residential 
care  for  the  mentally  retarded — only  one  seg- 
ment of  the  population  covered  by  Devel<^- 
mental  Disabilities  program.  An  additional 
half  bUllon  dollars  of  state  money  will  be 
spent  by  states  for  community  services  for 
the  retarded  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
state  projects  await  funding 
At  the  present  funding  level  13  states  re- 
ceive only  the  minimum  $100,000.  Twenty 
states  receive  less  than  $260,000.  Even  states 
receiving  considerably  more  than  the  mini- 
mum indicate  that  service  needs  far  out- 
weigh available  funds. 

New  Jersey:  New  Jersey's  improved  projects 
In  1972  totalled  $1.8  mUllon  with  only  $647,- 
134  In  funds  allotted. 

Massachusetts :  Massachusetts'  approved 
projects  amounted  to  $6  million  but  the  state 
received  only  $246,000  In  FY  72. 

Washington  has  estimated  $1  million  pro- 
gram need  for  FY  73.  Under  the  President's 
budget  Washington  will  receive  $263,160. 

Wisconsin  estimated  thiat  $1.6  to  $3  million 
could  be  effectively  spent  for  service  needs 
in  1973.  Their  allocation  next  year,  as  in 
1972— $426,408. 

South  Carolina's  1973  allocation  under  the 
existing  budget  will  be  $316,718.  An  esti- 
mated $1.6  million  coidd  be  utilized  by  pro- 
grams that  are  planned  and  reedy  to  Im- 
plement. 

Delaware  estimates  $1  million  could  be 
channeled  immediately  to  fill  service  needs. 
Only  10%  of  that  sum,  $100,000,  will  be  al- 
lotted to  Delaware. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  these  projects 
do  not  Include  costly  construction  items. 
Construction  has  been  de-emphaslzed  be- 
cause the  DDA  Impropriations  have  been  so 
low. 

However,  construction  of  small  group  liv- 
ing arrangements  for  handicapped  people  Is 
a  very  legitimate  program  need.  And  It  is  a 
need  not  presently  met  by  any  existing  re- 
source. When  states  receive  more  substan- 
tial Federal  support,  we  will  be  able  to  move 
many  institutionalized  handicapped  people 
into  small  group  residences  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

An  appropriation  of  $66  million  for  this 
program  of  formula  grants  to  states  would 
bring  a  maximum  number  of  states  above 
the  $100,000. 

UCPA  Is  Joined  by  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  and  Its  42,000  members  In 
urging  the  Committee  to  raise  funding  for 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  Pro- 
gram to  $65  million  In  1973. 

A  REPLY   TO   arguments  AGAINST  DD  INCREASES 

We  wish  to  clarify  for  the  record  several 
Issues  which  surfaced  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion BUI  for  FT  "72. 

Arguing  against  additional  Title  I  DDSA 
money  Mr.  Flood  pointed  to  unobligated  DD 
fimds  and  concluded  that  states  were  in- 
capable of  spending  existing  DD  allocations. 

The  blame  for  unobligated  funds  cannot  be 
laid  with  the  states.  The  fact  of  unobligated 
funds  cannot  be  used  as  an  Indication  of 
lack  of  programs  ready  for  Implementation 
in  states.  Let  us  examine  each  Issue  and 
determine  the  source  of  delays. 

I.  Charge.  Almost  all  of  the  FY  1971  »p- 
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proprlation,  remained  unobligated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  FY  72. 

R^ly.  The  authorising  legislation— PL— 
91-617  was  enacted  In  November  1970  after 
the  HEW  appropriations  bUl  for  FY  71  had 
been  completed. 

FY  71  DD  funds  were  part  of  a  late  Ap- 
propriation for  FY  71  and  not  available  for 
allocation  to  states  until  January  11,  1971. 
Lacking  Federal  Regulations  to  govern 
the  program.  HEW  delayed  approval  of  '71 
state  plans  untU  June  24,  1971— the  last 
week  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  that  one  week 
44  plans  were  submitted  and  approved  on  the 
basis  of  the  authorizing  law. 

Total  number  of  '71  state  plans  approved 
U  64.  Arizona  and  American  Samoa  opted 
not  to  participate. 

II.  Charge.  18  of  56  state  plans  are  ap- 
proved for  "72,  $16  million  remains  un- 
obligated. 

Reply.  Some  delay  In  submitting  state 
plans  for  "72  was  encountered  because  the 
law  required  "72  plans  (and  all  subsequent 
plans)  to  be  submitted  by  a  State  Planning 
and  Advisory  Council.  The  CouncU  must  In- 
clude V»  consumer  representation.  Appoint- 
ment and  instruction  of  Council  memliers 
required  time. 

As  an  additional  impediment,  conflicting 
instructions  were  Issued  to  states  by  HEW 
concerning  membership  on  Councils  required 
for  state  plan  approval.  These  bulletins  were 
issued  as  late  as  AprU  of  this  year.  CouncUs 
are  still  awaiting  Federal  Regulations  to 
guide  them  In  developing  state  plans.  Pro- 
posed rule-making  reg\ilatIons  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  Deoemt>er  28. 
1971.  To  date  no  regulations  have  been 
promulgated. 

1972  state  plans  are  currently  approved  by 
HEW  on  the  basis  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, 
m.  Charge.  $900,000  of  FY  '71  remains 

unobligated.  

Reply.  Neither  the  Office  of  the  HEW 
Comptroller  nor  the  Division  of  Develop- 
mental DlsabUItles  covUd  verify  this  figure. 
However,  we  can  report  that  64  state  plans 
allotting  $11,000,604  to  states  were  approved 
for  the  "71  DD  budget  of  $11.2  mlUIon  appro- 
priated, leaving  vmobllgated  only  $102,246 — 
allotments  for  non-partlcipatlng  states. 

States  stand  ready  and  able  to  implement 
millions  of  dollars  In  DD  programs.  The  de- 
lay In  obligating  the  Federal  funds  cannot 
Justly  be  said  to  be  the  fault  of  the  states — 
rather  the  Federal  mechanism. 

Although  our  priority  concern  Is  funding 
of  the  service  program  under  Developmental 
Disabilities  (Title  I)  we  wovdd  be  short- 
sighted to  neglect  the  lurgent  needs  for  basic 
and  clinical  research  into  the  cause,  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  cerebral  palsy.  A 
multitude  of  unanswered  questions  face  re- 
searchers investigating  cerebral  palsy.  At  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  the  two  groups 
most  directly  Involved  m  finding  solutions  to 
these  problems  are:  the  Nationtil  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Himian  Development 
(NICHD)  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Disease   and  Stroke    (NINDS). 

NICBD 

Within  the  last  year  NICHD  was  able  to 
fund  only  about  half  the  approved  research 
grant  applications.  Although  the  President 
requests  $10  million  In  Increases  for  the 
NICHD  budget  (to  $126.89  mlUlon)— the 
bulk  of  this  Increase  Is  absorbed  by  commit- 
ments to  family  planning  studies. 

Other  vital  responsibilities  of  NICHD  In- 
clude: child  health  (mental  retardation, 
perinatal  biology  and  Infant  mortality), 
population  and  aging.  UCP  requests  that  the 
Committee  increase  the  NICHD  budget  by 
$17  million  committed  to  the  area  of  child 
health. 

Prevention  and  early  care  are  prime  pro- 
gram areas  of  UCP  and  Its  affiliates.  Al- 
though we  see  encouraging  results  from 
early  intervention  with  very  young  babies. 
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we  are  discovering  that  we  actually  know 
very  little  concerning  cognitive  development. 
It  Is  extremely  Important  therefore  that 
funds  be  channeled  into  research  in  this 
area  not  only  to  prevent  secondary  handi- 
capping conditions  from  occurring  In  our 
handicapped  babies  but  also  to  maximize  the 
development  of  oiu*  normal  children. 

BUREAU    OF   EDUCATION    FOB  THE    HANDICAPPED 

UCP  Joins  with  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  In  the  position  expressed  earlier  to- 
day In  their  testimony  on  Increased  funding 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. UCP  shares  the  concerns  expressed 
by  Mr.  Geer.  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  ChUdren. 

We  also  wish  to  commend  the  Bureau  for 
its  emphasis  on  early  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  A  BEH  grant  to  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  and  four  other  private  agen- 
cies Is  enabling  a  National  Collaborative  In- 
fant Project  for  200  handicapped  babies  and 
their  parents  in  five  U.S.  cities:  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Los 
Angeles,  California;  Martin  County,  Cali- 
fornia and  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

NINDS 

Once  again  the  Administrations  proposed 
budget  falls  to  provide  adequate  funding  for 
the  work  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Disease  and  Stroke  (NINDS).  The 
$800,000  Increase  proposed  would  be  Insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  cost  of  living  Increases. 
There  is  not  provision  for  expanded  re- 
search and  training  efforts  In  this  vital  field 
of  neurological  disorders  which  cripple  or 
kill  an  estimated  40  million  Americans. 

As  a  member  organization  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Research  In  Neurological  Dis- 
orders (NCRND)  we  urge  the  Committee  to 
increase  appr(H)rlation8  to  NINDS.  NCRND 
estimates  that  the  present  funding  level  Is 
$28  million  short  of  the  NINDS  commitments 
to  support  research  and  training  even  with- 
out any  expansion. 

UAF 

Title  n  of  PL  91-617,  the  Developmental 
DlsabUItles  Act  provides  project  grant  au- 
thority to  plan,  construct  and  operate  uni- 
versity affiliated  facilities  (UAF's) .  The  UAF 
is  a  center  for  interdisciplinary  training  of 
professionals  and  paraprofesslonals  within  a 
model  service  facility  for  the  developmen- 
tally disabled. 

UAF's  can  be  a  major  source  for  training 
of  the  new  type  of  professional  personnel 
needed  for  serving  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled in  the  community.  The  UAF's  have 
never  been  adequately  funded.  The  President 
has  requested  $4.5  million.  The  same  amount 
appropriated  last  year.  This  amount  Is  not 
sufficient  for  the  existing  12  centers  much 
less  for  expansion  plans.  We  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  increase  this  Item. 

VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 

Senate  action  on  the  House  biU  extending 
the  Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  The  present  legislation  ex- 
pires June  30. 

The  House  blU,  HJt.  8305.  Is  a  breakthni 
for  the  severely  disabled.  In  Its  bUl,  the 
House  refocused  the  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon  system  to  serving  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  and  adds  new  In- 
centives to  priority  services  for  the  severely 
disabled.  We  applaud  the  House  Initiative 
and  we  vige  this  Committee  to  reinforce  the 
House  commitment  to  the  severely  disabled 
when  the  issue  of  appropriations  comes  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

We  have  hlghUghted  the  key  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  the  lives  of  severely  and  mul- 
tiply handicapped  people.  The  Federal  share 
of  responslblUty  for  services  to  these  people 
is  implicit  m  the  authorizing  legislation.  We 
urge  the  Committee  to  report  the  budget  in- 
creases necessary  for  responsive  and  respon- 
sible Federal  participation  In  these  pro- 
grams. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  A  "U.S.  BAR' 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  a 
highly  informative  article  written  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  Richard  Wilkey  entitled  "Pro- 
posal for  a  U.S.  Bar."  It  seems  at  times 
that  our  courts  and  legal  system  are  be- 
ing charged  with  lack  of  "relevancy"  or 
Initiative. 

However,  Judge  Wilkey  belles  that 
charge  by  setting  down  sonJe  new  ideas 
on  the  lack  of  discipline  In  our  court- 
rooms, and  ways  in  which  a  national  or 
US.  bar  would  operate.  The  establish- 
ment of  i  imiform  system  of  admission 
to  the  U.a|.  circuit  and  appellate  courts 
seems  in  order,  as  does  a  revision  of 
judicial  supervision  In  regard  to  an  at- 
torney's conduct  In  court.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  Judge  Wllkeys  article  as  a  fine 
example  of  judicial  Initiative  In  the  effort 
to  make  our  legal  system  both  more  just 
and  more  eflQclent. 

The  article  follows: 

Proposal  for  a  "U.S.  Bab" 
(By  Malcolm  Rlcham  Wilkey) 
At  a  time  when  more  Is  expected  of  the 
courts  than  ever  before  and  when  the  stresses 
and  burdens  on  the  entire  system  of  Jiistloe 
are  virtually  unprecedented,  the  ability  of 
the  judicial  system  to  carry  these  heavy  bur- 
dens is  sharply  diminished.  While  the  Judi- 
ciary Itself  deservedly  receives  some  share  of 
the  criticism,  a  great  share  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Bar  as  a  profession. 

The  system  Is  not  functioning  as  It  should, 
and  everyone  knows  It.  There  Is  Uttle  layman 
respect  for  Judges  and  less  for  lawyers.  So 
many  highly  pubUclzed  lawyers  show  no  re- 
spect for  either  Judges  or  their  feUow  law- 
yers, why  should  the  layman  think  the  legal 
profession  and  Judicial  system  deserve  re- 
spect? 

This  lack  of  respect  for  both  the  Judicial 
system  and  the  Bar  stems  In  major  part  from 
the  undeniable  fact  that  there  is  no  adequate 
discipline  of  members  of  the  Bar  once  ad- 
mitted. Whether  the  lack  of  public  confidence 
and  respect  Is  fully  deserved  Is  immaterial.  It 
exUts.  It  Is  obvious  that  as  a  profession  we 
can  do  better,  and  we  should  take  effective 
action  forthwith  as  an  obligation  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  American  people. 

LACK    OF    DISCtPLINS    IS    WOEFULLY   APPAKENT 

The  lack  of  discipline  In  the  Bar  Is  woe- 
fully apparent  to  all.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  calUng  civUlty  "the  indl^en- 
sable  lubricant  of  the  InherenUy  contentious 
adversary  system",  described  current  preva- 
lent practice  In  his  address  to  the  American 
Law  Institute  In  May  of  1971 :  "All  too  often, 
over-zealous  advocates  seem  to  think  the  zeal 
and  effectiveness,  of  a  lawyer  depends  on  how 
thoroughly  he  can  disrupt  the  proceedings  or 
how  loud  he  can  shout  or  how  close  he  can 
come  to  Insulting  all  those  he  encounters- 
Including  the  Judges."!  The  utilization  of 
disruptive  tactics  is  no  novelty  In  American 
legal  history,  nor  is  it  within  the  exclusive 
province  of  those  on  one  particular  extreme 
of  the  poUtlcal  spectrum.  Rather,  the  use  of 
such  tactics  is  a  recurring  phenomenon. 
Writing  In  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
/April  5,  1870,  under  the  title  "What  To  Do 
When  the  Judge  Is  Up  Against  the  Wall", 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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LouU  Nlzer  points  out  that  in  the  1944  sedi- 
tion trial  of  thirty  American  Nazis  and  Fas- 
cists, Justice  Elcher  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  died 
of  a  heart  attack  after  seven  months  of  de- 
liberate courtroom  disruptions  by  the  de- 
fendants and  their  counsel.  District  Judge 
Harold  Medina  was  more  fortunate — ^he  man- 
aged to  survive  the  harassment  In  the  1949 
Communist  Party  leader's  trial.  In  1970  In 
New  York  Judge  John  Murtagh  was  forced 
to  suspend  pretrial  hearings  because  of  the 
severity  of  the  courtroom  disorders  caused  by 
defendants  and  their  counsel.  The  so-caUed 
Chicago  conspiracy  trial,  arising  out  of  the 
disturbances  at  the  time  of  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  saw  the  tactics  of 
coiutroom  disruption  raised  "to  new  heights 
of  audacity". 

In  our  present  system  a  strange  imbal- 
ance exists.  In  contrast  to  the  demonstrated 
difficulty  of  the  Judge's  controlling  counsel, 
there  Is,  according  to  Mr.  Nlzer,  "full  legal 
remedy  for  any  error  or  misconduct  by  a 
Judge.  No  Judicial  system  In  the  world  affords 
so  many  appeals  to  a  convicted  defendant  to 
test  the  propriety  of  the  Judge's  conduct  and 
rulings.  .  .  .  [If]  the  defendants  and  their 
counsel  (In  the  trial  of  the  Chicago  Seven] 
had  been  Interested  In  acquittal  rather  than 
political  Incendiarism.  «iey  would  have 
blessed  the  Judge  for  what  they  claimed  was 
his  open  bias." 

In  the  face  of  this  recurring  challenge  to 
the  fair  and  efficient  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, an  Interest  we  all  share,"  it  Is  Imperative 
that  a  response  be  devised  which  will  meet 
the  challenge  without  Inhibiting  the  ardent 
advocacy  that  Is  the  haUmark  of  every  com- 
petent defense  attorney. 

While  greater  Judicial  supervision  In  re- 
gard to  attorney  behavior  would  not  be  amiss 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice,  with  its  proportionately  more 
numerous  and  less  socially  stratified  legal 
profession  as  weU  as  Its  highly  developed 
protection  for  defendants,  allows  Judges  less 
scope  to  exercise  control  over  attorney  be- 
havior than  In  the  United  Kingdom.  James 
Bassett  of  The  WaaMriffton  Post  described 
the  British  scene  In  an  article  published 
July  18, 1971 : 

"Trial  Judges  rule  their  domains  with  vel- 
vet-gloved Iron  hands.  Errant  attorneys  suf- 
fer swift  and  terrible  consequences  to  their 
professional  careers.  Only  barristers,  rigidly 
trained  for  courtroom  appearances  and 
bound  by  custom  to  behave  with  exquisite 
decorum,  actually  try  cases.  The  preliminary 
work  Is  handled  by  solicitors  and  their  clerks. 
.  .  .  One  day  a  barrister  may  be  defending 
a  case,  the  next  prosecuting." 

But  as  Mr.  Nlzer  conunented  on  Judge 
Medina's  ordeal  In  the  1949  Communist  Par- 
ty leader's  trial:  "Despite  [the]  venom  [to 
which  he  was  subjected],  the  Judge  was  in- 
hibited from  retorting  or  defending  himself, 
because  to  do  so  might  achieve  the  defend- 
ants' purpose — reversible  error.  In  short,  our 
system  lacks  the  commonsense  means  to  deal 
with  judicial  sabotage."  (Emphasis  added.) 

While  a  statute  could  make  the  disruption 
of  courtroom  proceedings  a  felony,  or  the 
more  frequent  use  of  contempt  citations 
against  unruly  defendants  and  their  counsel 
might  make  "Judicial  sabotage"  unprofitable 
and  positively  perilous,  yet  the  solution  most 
In  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  a  profession 
woixld  place  the  primary  responsibility  for 
discipline  In  the  profession  Itself.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger's  warning  voiced  In  his  1971 
state  of  the  federal  Judiciary  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  New  York  Is 
thoroughly  Jiistlfled : 

"The  legal  profession  cannot  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  propostlon  that  those  having 
a  monopoly  on  the  performance  of  vital  pub- 
lic services  should  be  strictly  regulated  to 
protect  the  pubUc  Interest.  A  profession 
ought  to  bo  able  to  regulate  Itself,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  legal  profession  has  not 
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done  so.  I  suggest  that  the  time  may  come 
when,  If  the  legal  profession  wants  to  avoid 
regulation  from  the  outside,  It  must  sternly 
regulate  Itself  from  within."  • 

While  not  disputing  the  value  of  Imposing 
disciplinary  sanctions  on  an  errant  attorney, 
one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  some 
form  of  screening  prior  to  admitting  him  to 
the  practice  of  law  might  have  reduced  the 
need  for  imposing  the  disciplinary  sanctions 
after  the  fact.  The  current  regime  governing 
the  admission  of  attorneys  to  practice,  both 
at  the  state  and  federal  levels,  has  made  Im- 
possible the  development  and  enforcement  of 
an  effective,  nationwide  screening  process. 
Again,  as  the  Chief  Justice  noted, 

"The  licensing  and  admission  power  over 
lawyers  vested  In  each  of  the  fifty  state  Juris- 
dictions, ninety-three  federal  districts  and 
eleven  circuits,  has  led  to  a  hodgepodge  of 
standards  for  admission,  and  regulations 
that  are  desperately  In  need  of  careful  re- 
examination. .  .  .  This  dispersal  of  authority 
over  lawyers  among  fifty  states  and  numerous 
federal  courts  has  prevented  meaningful  reg- 
ulation of  professional  conduct." 

Without  questioning  the  neoeeslty  of  a 
state-controlled  process  for  the  admission  to 
the  state  cotut  bar  In  each  of  the  fifty  states, 
there  Is  much  that  can  be  accomplished  Im- 
mediately on  the  federal  level  to  improve  the 
discipline  and  compet^ice  of  those  who  seek 
to  practice  before  the  United  States  courts. 
At  present  each  United  States  district  comt, 
United  States  court  of  appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  the  arbiter  as  to  the  persons 
to  come  before  It  In  the  capacity  of  an  attor- 
ney. This  highly  Individualized  system  of 
admission  to  federal  practice,  while  no  doubt 
reflecting  local  conditions  within  each  dis- 
trict or  circuit,  does  not  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  consistently  high,  nationwide 
set  of  admission  and  practice  standards.  Only 
by  consoUdatlng  this  currently  divided  ad- 
mission process  \inder  a  single  aegis,  to  create 
what  might  be  termed  a  "United  States  Bar" 
or  "National  Bar,"  with  uniform  nationwide 
criteria  for  the  admission  of  attorneys  to 
practice  before  all  United  States  district  and 
appellate  courts,  can  we  develop  a  consist- 
ently high  level  of  self -regulation  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

The  general  principle  of  one  national  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  courts  is  under 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Court  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

HOW   THE   "UNTTED  STATES  BA«"   MIGHT  BE 
ESTABLISHED 

There  are  a  variety  of  means  whereby  a 
"United  States  Bar"  or  "National  Bar"  might 
be  created. 

First,  as  the  highest  court  In  the  federal 
Judiciary,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
might  establish  the  standards  necessary  for 
admission  to  practice  before  it  and  o^her  fed- 
eral courts.  This  authority  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  derived  from  the  ancient  principle 
that  since  attorneys  axe  officers  of  the  court, 
the  power  to  admit  them  to  practice  is  most 
properly  Judicial,  not  legislative,  in  nature. 
This  principle  Is  confirmed  by  Article  HI  of 
the  Constitution:  "The  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  In  such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish."  ♦ 

This  grant  of  power  of  necessity  Implies 
the  authority  to  exercise  It.  Putting  together 
the  traditional  control  of  attorneys  by  the 
Judiciary  and  the  constitutional  grant  of  the 
Judicial  power  to  the  Supreme  Court,  one 
concludes  that  a  decision  as  to  who,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Judges  constitutionally  mandated, 
might  take  part  in  the  exercise  of  the  Judicial 
power  Is  within  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

As  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  has  or 
should  exercise  the  power  to  determine  who 
may  engage  In  the  practice  of  law  before 
the  Inferior  United  States  courts,  tradition- 
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ally  exercised  by  them  Individually,  the  prom- 
ulgation by  the  Supreme  Court  of  rules  of 
civil,  criminal  and  appellate  procedvu*  pro- 
vides an  i^t  analogy.  The  Court  has,  con- 
sistent with  the  mandate  of  Congress,  pro- 
vided a  basic  procedural  framework  for  the 
conduct  of  business  within  the  federal  judi- 
ciary. This  framework  Is  not  so  rigid  as  to 
prohibit  individual  United  States  district 
and  appeUate  courts  from  devising  additional 
rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 
The  only  stipulation  concerning  these  addi- 
tional rules  is  that  they  complement  rather 
than  conflict  with  those  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  arrangement 
should  be  that  admission  to  the  "United 
States  Bar"  quaUfles  the  attorney  without 
more  to  practice  in  all  United  States  courts, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  indeed  that  this  should  be  the 
rule  now.  But  it  also  can  be  argued  that  na- 
tionwide admission  should  await  the  time 
when  a  greater  percentage  of  the  Bar  has 
more  adequate  academic  preparation  for 
practice  In  United  States  courts  anywhere 
and  more  Important,  when  that  preparation 
can  be  tested  prior  to  admission  to  the  United 
States  Bar,  something  that  may  not  be  able 
to  be  done  initially. 

Local  diversity  may  require  different  com- 
plementary nUes  in  different  districts.  For 
example,  United  States  courts  In  Louisiana 
might  require  that.  In  addition  to  comply- 
ing with  the  nationwide  criteria  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  United  States  Bar 
applicants  should  demonstrate  a  knowledge 
of  Louisiana's  unique  clvU  law  tradition. 
United  States  courts  in  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  might  require  a  similar  profl- 
clency  In  the  law  of  any  one  of  the  three 
states  in  Ught  of  their  Spanish  civil  law 
heritage.  As  a  different  example,  the  United 
States  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  their  nationally  oriented  practice, 
might  provide  that  admission  in  any  of  sev- 
eral states  woiUd  be  sufficient  for  admis- 
sion In  the  United  States  courte  In  the 
District.  .    .. ,    . 

These  local  rules  might  be  permissible  in- 
sofar as  they  are  In  addition  to  and  com- 
patible with  the  standards  to  be  created  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  regulate  the  admission 
of  attorneys  to  the  United  States  Bar.  The 
question  of  when  local  counsel  should  be 
retained  Is  distinct  from  that  of  admission. 
Local  rules  may,  as  they  do  now,  require  the 
retention  of  local  resident  counsel,  even  If 
nonresident  cotmsel  has  been  admitted  to  the 
local  bar. 

CONGBESS    STILL   WILL   PLAT    A    BOLE 

Acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
rule-making  authority  In  this  area  does  not 
mean  that  Congress  has  no  role  to  play; 
rather,  only  that  It  is  implicit,  given  the 
constitutional  grant  of  Judicial  power  to  the 
Supreme  and  other  United  States  courte,  the 
latter  to  be  created  by  Congress,  that  they 
have  the  power  to  decide  who  may  assist 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  Judicial 
function.  Said  Mr.  Justice  Field  In  Ex  parte 
Garland,  4  Wall.  333,  378-379  (1867)  : 

"The  profession  of  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sel is  not  like  an  office  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  .  .  .  They  are  officers  of  the  court, 
admitted  as  such  by  Its  order,  upon  evidence 
of  their  possessing  sufficient  legal  learning 
and  fair  private  character.  .  .  .  The  order  of 
admission  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  court  that 
the  parties  possess  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions as  attorneys  and  counselors,  and  are 
entitled  to  appear  as  such  and  conduct  cases 
therein.  From  Its  entry  the  parties  become 
officers  of  the  court,  and  are  responsible 
to  it  for  professional  misconduct.  They 
hold  their  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  can  only  be  deprived  of  it  for  miscon- 
duct ascertained  and  declared  by  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  after  opportunity  to  be 
heard  has  been  afforded.  Their  admission  or 
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their  exclusion  Is  not  the  exercise  of  a  mere 
ministerial  power.  It  Is  the  exercise  of  Judi- 
cial power,  and  has  been  so  held  In  numer- 
ous cases." 

Congress  has  recognized  specifically  the 
existence  of  this  power  In  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  other  United  States  courts  estab- 
lished under  Article  III.  In  referring  to  ap- 
pearances In  United  States  courts.  Congress 
stated  in  28  U.S.C.  i  1664:  "In  all  courts  of 
the  United  States  the  parties  may  plead  and 
conduct  their  own  cases  personally  or  by 
counsel  as,  by  the  rules  of  such  courts,  re- 
spectively, are  permitted  to  manage  and 
conduct  causes  therein."  However,  as  Con- 
gress also  provided  In  28  U.S.C.  !  2071. 
"[The]  rules  prescribed  [by  United  States 
courte  for  the  conduct  of  their  business] 
shaU  be  consistent  with  acta  of  Congress  and 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Supreme  court." 

The  Fifth  Circuit  In  Sanders  v.  Russell, 
401  F.  2d  241  (1968),  In  a  case  Involving  a 
district  court  rule  restricting  pro  hoc  vice  ap- 
pearances by  out-of-state  attorneys  In  non- 
fee-generating  civil  rlghta  cases,  held  that 
Individual  rules  of  United  States  district 
courte  could  not  frustrate  the  expressed  In- 
tent of  Congress  on  a  substantive  matter. 

COKGBESS  COULD  ESTABLISH  AN   ADMISSION 
STSTTEM 

Congress  Itself  could  eetabllsh  a  set  of  na- 
tionwide, uniform  criteria  for  the  admis- 
sion of  attorneys  to  the  practice  of  law  be- 
fore United  States  courte.  or  at  least  before 
those  It  Is  mandated  by  Article  IH  of  the 
Constitution  to  create.  However,  these  stand- 
ards should  not  interfere  with  the  duty  of 
the  courte  to  exercise  the  Judicial  power  vest- 
ed in  them  by  Article  HI.  WhUe  the  line  be- 
tween these  two  areas  Is  hazy,  it  would  be 
possible  nonetheless  for  Congress  to  stand- 
ardize the  qualifications  for  admission  to 
practice  before  United  Stated  co\ut6,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  the  standards  did  not  con- 
flict with  or  unduly  Impinge  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  courte  themselves  to  determine  who 
may  or  may  not  s«slst  them  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  Judicial  function.* 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  In  Ex  parte  Gar- 
land confirmed  that  the  "legislature  may  un- 
doubtedly prescribe  qualifications  for  the  of- 
fice [of  attorney  and  counselor],  to  which 
[an  applicant]  must  conform,  as  It  may, 
where  It  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  prescribe 
qualifications  for  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life".  The  Coiut  went 
on  to  state  that  the  "question.  In  this  case, 
Is  not  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications,  but  whether  that  power 
has  been  exercised  as  a  means  for  the  In- 
fliction of  punishment,  against  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Constitution." 


ADOPTION   AND    IMPLEMENTATION    OF   ADMIS- 
SION BTANOABDB 

Given  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  means 
by  which  uniform  standards  for  admission  to 
a  nationwide  United  States  Bar  might  l)e 
created,  what  standards  should  be  adopted 
and  how  shovUd  they  be  implemented?  WhUe 
acknowledging  room  for  a  diversity  of  opln* 
Ion,  It  would  appear  reasonable  at  the  out- 
set that  all  current  members  In  good  stand- 
ing at  Individual  bars  of  United  States  dis- 
trict courte,  courte  of  appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  be  admitted  as  of  right 
to  the  new  United  States  Bar.  The  require- 
ment of  good  standing  would  mean  simply 
that  a  lawyer  Is  authorized  now  to  appear 
In  a  United  States  dUtrict  court,  a  court  of 
appeals  or  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

For  all  those  who  do  not  so  qualify,  par- 
ticularly for  those  admitted  to  practice  in  a 
state  but  not  to  the  bar  of  any  United  States 
district  or  appellate  court,  recognition  should 
be  accorded  those  with  experience  as  attor- 
neys,  albeit   not   In  United   States   courte. 
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Given  the  pervasiveness  of  federal  law  in 
American  society  today,  from  constitutional 
rlghte  to  taxes,  one  would  hope  that  any 
lawyer  admitted  to  practice  before  the  coxirte 
of  a  state  but  not  yet  to  the  bar  of  any 
United  States  district  or  appellate  court, 
would  possess  at  least  a  basic  knowledge  of 
federal  law,  especially  In  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Separating  out  now  those  who  did 
not  would  present  a  super- Judicial  task.  For 
those  Individuals,  admission  to  practice  be- 
fore the  new,  unified  bar  should  depend  on 
their  submitting  certification  from  the  high- 
est court  of  the  state  or  states  In  which  they 
are  admitted  to  practice,  from  the  character 
committee  of  the  bar  association  In  that 
state  or  states  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
members  In  good  standing,  and  proof  of 
actual  court  practice. 

For  those  without  experience  In  federal 
law.  as  for  those  not  yet  admitted  In  any 
court,  It  seems  reasonable  to  require  an 
examination  (in  addition  to  the  state  bar 
examination)  covering  at  least  three  sub- 
Jecte:  the  United  States  Constitution,  fed- 
eral, clvU  and  criminal  procedure,  and  fed- 
eral administrative  law.  The  examination 
should  be  able  to  test  an  applicant's  knowl- 
edge In  no  more  than  six  hours.  In  the  light 
of  the  Increasing  Impact  of  federal  law  In  aU 
phases  of  life,  It  would  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  ensure  that  those  entrusted  with 
the  responslbUlty  of  assisting  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  have  more  than  a  passing 
familiarity  with  the  fundamental  laws  and 
legal  procedure  of  this  nation. 

Consideration  of  such  an  applicant's  char- 
acter in  most  Instances  should  be  a  simple 
matter  for  those  who  slm\iltaneo\isly  seek 
admission  to  the  bar  of  a  state. 

In  cases  In  which  a  state  prescribes,  equal 
or  higher  character  standards  than  those  to 
be  established  by  the  Supreme  Court,  satis- 
faction of  the  state  standard  would  satisfy 
the  federal  criteria,  provided  only  that  the 
record  of  the  state  character  Investigation  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  United  States  Bar  ad- 
missions committee.  Whether  this  would  be 
one  national  committee  or  organized  In  clr- 
culte,  states  or  dlstrlcte  is  a  question  left 
open  here.  The  experience  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Federal  Ju- 
diciary would  be  one  guJde  to  the  meet  effec- 
tive organization.  If  a  state's  criteria  do  not 
meet  the  federal  standards,  the  federal  com- 
mittee for  the  area  Involved  would  be  em- 
powered to  conduct  Ite  own  Investigation. 

Similarly,  the  question  of  suspension  or 
dUbarment  from  practice  In  United  States 
courte  could  be  determined  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  The  Supreme  Court  should  develop 
uniform  criteria  to  govern  the  suspension 
and  disbarment  of  attorneys  from  practice 
before  the  United  States  district  and  appel- 
late courte.  If  an  attorney  deserves  suspen- 
sion or  disbarment  In  one  United  States  dis- 
trict or  appellate  court,  logically  he  should 
also  be  suspended  or  disbarred  In  the  rest. 
This  would  serve  as  a  greater  deterrent  than 
the  present  system,  without  removing  any  of 
the  protecitlons  available  to  an  afttomey 
threatened  with  suspension  or  disbarment 
who  wishes  to  challenge  the  action,  such  aa 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  the  right  to 
appeal  an  adverse  decision.  It  also  will  have 
the  advantage  of  standardizing  the  criteria 
by  which  attorneys'  behavior  should  be 
measured. 

The  creation  of  the  mechanisms  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  this  new,  natlonvirtde 
United  States  Bar  could  be  accomplished  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courte  or  by  means  of 
a  new  body  established  and  funded  by  Con- 
gress. Whatever  ite  final  form,  Ite  creation 
wovad  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  stand- 
ards, both  academic  and  disciplinary,  ap- 
plied to  thoec  seeking  admission  and  those 
already  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
United  States  courte.  To  that  extent  the  en- 
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tire  judicial  system  would  be  strengthened, 
and  the  American  people  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary. 

rCOTNOTES 

»6a  P.R.D.  211. 

*  "Little  thought  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  fact  that  aside  from  the  violation  of 
traditional  standards  of  professional  duty, 
such  conduct  prejudices  the  Interests  of  the 
clients,  however  much  they  may  encourage 
and  participate  In  It.  Furthermore,  It  prej- 
udices others  who  may  be  tried  In  the  fu- 
ture, because  members  of  the  public  are  re- 
volted by  this  degradation  of  the  courts  and 
the  precious  right  of  fair  trial."  American 
College  or  Trial  Lawyers.  Report  and  Rec- 
ommendations ON  Disruption  op  the  Judi- 
cial Process  2  (1970).  See  also,  37  Crlm.  L. 
Rep.  1073,  2404. 

'57  A.B.A.J.  855.  857  (1971).  The  American 
Bar  Association  promulgated  the  new  Code 
of  Professional  Ethics,  now  adopted  in  most 
states,  and  also  adopted  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Disciplinary  Enforcement,  headed  by  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark.  There  is  now  a  special  com- 
mittee promoting  Implementation  of  the 
Clark  Committee's  recommendations. 

♦  Congress  has  provided  in  28  T7.S.C.  ;  2071 
that  "the  Supreme  Court  and  all  courts  es- 
tablished by  Act  of  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  Such  rules  shall  be  consistent 
with  Acts  of  Congress  and  rules  of  practice 
and  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court."  Congress  also  has  specifically  pro- 
vided the  Supreme  Court  with  the  power  to 
prescribe  niles  of  civil  and  criminal  practice 
and  procedure  for  the  federal  district  courts. 
In  28  U.S.C.  §  2072  Congress  provides  that 
"the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  the  power  to 
prescribe,  by  general  rules,  the  forms  of  proc- 
ess, writs,  pleadings,  and  motions,  and  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  the  district  courts 
and  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  in 
civil  actions.  Including  admiralty  and  marl- 
time  cases,  and  appeals  therein,  and  the 
practice  and  procedure  In  proceedings  for 
the  review  by  the  courts  of  appeals  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  Judicial  review  or  enforcement 
of  orders  of  administrative  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  and  officers." 

Congress  also  provides  In  18  U.S.C.  !  3771 
that  "the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  power  to  prescribe,  from  time 
to  time,  rules  of  pleadings,  practice,  and  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  any  or  all  proceedings 
prior  to  and  Including  verdict  or  finding  of 
guilt,  ...  or  plea  of  guilty.  In  criminal  cases 
and  proceedings  to  punish  for  criminal  con- 
tempt In  the  United  SUtea  district  courts 
.  .  .".  and  in  i  3772  of  the  same  title  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  similar  power 
"with  respect  to  any  or  all  proceedings  after 
verdict  or  finding  of  guilty,  ...  or  plea  of 
guilty.  In  criminal  cases  and  proceedings  to 
punish  for  criminal  contempt  in  the  United 
States  district  courts,  ...  in  the  United 
States  courts  of  appeals,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  .  .  .". 

»By  analogy,  an  annotation  on  the  power 
of  state  legislatures  concerning  bar  admis- 
sions states:  ".  .  .  [I)n  the  exercise  of  Its 
police  power.  In  the  Interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  general  public,  a  legislature 
may.  with  entire  validity,  reasonably  regiilat© 
admissions  to  the  bar.  but  .  .  .  any  statutory 
provision  which,  as  put  into  effect.  Involves 
Interference  with,  or  fnistratlon  of,  the 
courts  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
functions  cannot  be  regarded  as  valid.  Pur- 
thermore.  the  act  of  adnUttlng  attorneys  Is 
In  most  Jurisdictions  regarded  as  exclusively 
for  the  courts,  as  Is  the  final  determination 
In  regard  to  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of 
particular  persons,  and  the  courts,  acting 
therein,  may  exercise  Judicial  power  to  reject 
an  applicant  for  unfitness,  notwithstanding 
he  may  have  met  the  terms  of  existing 
statutes  and  under  the  provisions  thereof  ap- 
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pears  ftilly  entitled  to  admission.  Allen, 
Power  0/  Legislature  Respecting  AdmUaion 
to  Bar,  Annot.,  144  AJi.R.  160,  160-151 
(1943). 
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DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OP   SOXTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  before  it  several  bills  that 
relate  to  development  of  rural  areas  and 
we  will  soon  be  considering  housing  leg- 
islation affecting  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  ex- 
perts in  low-income  housing  in  this  Na- 
tion is  Mr.  Gordon  Cavanaugh,  executive 
director  of  a  new  organization  funded  by 
the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
called  the  Housing  Assistance  Council, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Housing  Assist- 
ance Council  has  been  established  to  aid 
rural  groups  of  the  Nation  to  provide 
housing  for  low-income  people.  Mr.  Cav- 
anaugh recently  addressed  the  Sixth  An- 
nual Mutual  Ownership  Development 
Povmdation-Sponsored  Housing  Institute 
in  San  Francisco.  Before  joining  this 
rural  group,  Mr.  Cavanaugh  was  housing 
director  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
served  also  as  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority  and  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration. He  was  also  chief  administra- 
tor of  the  Relocation  Service  of  that  city. 
As  chairman  of  the  recently  organized 
Urban-Rural  Forum  made  up  of  90  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  I  feel  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Cavanaugh  have  a  special  signifi- 
cance to  the  members  of  this  group  and 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  because  he 
speaks  from  the  vantage  point  of  first- 
hand knowledge  of  both  the  rural  and 
the  urban  housing  problems.  It  is  an 
important  statement,  especially  timely, 
and  I  urge  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues to  it. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  s  statement  follows: 
Remarks  to  Sixth  Annual  Mutual  Owner- 
ship Development  Foundation-Sponsored 
Housing   Institute 

(By  Gordon  Cavanaugh) 
X  would  like  to  begin  tonight  by  introduc- 
ing you  to  the  Housing  Assistance  Council, 
a  relative  newcomer  to  the  housing  field. 
HAC,  as  we  call  it,  is  an  OEO-funded  and 
Washington,  D.C,  based  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, designed  primarily  to  assist  sponsors  of 
low-income  housing  in  the  nation's  most 
rural  areas.  Through  a  combination  of  "seed- 
money"  loans,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance, we  try  to  provide  those  elements  essen- 
tial to  any  successful  housing  project,  but 
which  are  so  sorely  lacking  outside  of  the 
urban  centers.  In  operation  only  6  months, 
the  Housing  Assistance  Council  has  already 
made  $1.3  million  In  non  Interest  bearing 
loans  to  21  rural  hoiising  sponsors,  both  pub- 
lic authorities  and  private  nonprofit  cor- 
porations. This  money  will  be  used  to  cover 
the  pre-development  costs  on  approximately 
3,600  federally  assisted  low-Income  housing 
units. 

We  have  also  established  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  to  help  inex- 
perienced housing  groups  plan  low-income 
housing  and  guide  it  through  the  complex 


federal  maze.  The  convoluted  process  of  ob- 
taining federal  housing  assistance  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  bewilderment  to  those  of  us 
with  considerable  experience  In  the  housing 
field.  It  is  enough  to  make  less  experienced 
groups  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair.  As 
has  been  observed,  there  is  a  form  of  govern- 
ment McLuhanlsm  in  this  area  where  proc- 
essing is  the  product  and  housing  a  by- 
product. We  would  hope  to  make  the  going 
a  little  easier  for  them. 

Finally,  this  month  we  will  hold  our  first 
large  scale  training  conferences — one  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  which  will  Include  7a 
representatives  of  housing  groups  throughout 
the  entire  state,  and  one  in  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  in  conjunction  with  the  Basin  Elec- 
tric Power  Cooperative  and  other  rural  hous- 
ing organizations  in  the  Dakotas  and  adjoin- 
ing states.  Other  training  conferences  are 
being  planned  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  in- 
terest to  sponsors  of  low-income  housing  in 
rural  areas. 

If  at  this  point  some  of  you  are  asking 
yourselves  why  I  keep  mentioning  rural  areas, 
or  why  a  national  housing  organization  such 
as  the  Housing  Assistance  Council  works  only 
In  rural  areas,  it  would  be  very  appropriate, 
because  the  answer  to  these  questions  Is  what 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  tonight. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  "crisis"  facing  our 
cities,  and  that  a  large  part  of  this  crisis  is 
the  substandard  housing  that  marks  decay- 
ing inner-city  neighborhoods  all  across  the 
nation.  No  one  was  more  aware  of  this  than 
myself,  having  served  as  the  senior  housing 
official  for  the  nation's  4th  largest  city.  Not 
untU  recently,  though,  have  I  become  aware 
of  the  terrible  crisis  that  is  also  facing  our 
rural  areas.  Like  the  cities,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  very  existence.  And  like  the  cities, 
the  severe  shortage  of  adequate  housing  Is 
a  large  part  of  their  malaise. 

We  are  faced  now  with  policy  decisions  that 
wiU  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  future 
development  of  this  country.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  work  out  a  balanced  growth  plan  that 
recognizes  rural  America  as  an  important  and 
unused  alternative  to  the  metr(^olitan 
sprawl  we  all  complain  of  today.  We  must  not 
allow  large  parts  of  our  country  to  turn  into 
what  Senator  McOovem  has  recetnly  de- 
scribed as  "a  rural  wasteland  and  an  urban 
hell." 

Before  commenting  further  on  what  we 
must  do,  though,  it  would  perhaps  be  best 
to  share  with  you  some  of  what  I  have  learned 
over  the  past  months  about  rural  America, 
and  especially  about  housing  in'  rural 
America. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  mythology,  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  areas  rarely  measures 
up  to  even  that  of  our  worst  urban  areas. 
Medlca^l  services  are  grossly  Inadequate,  as 
there  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  manpower  and 
facilities.  Entire  counties  in  the  South  anrt 
the  Great  Plains  area  have  no  physician  at  all. 

In  the  area  of  education  we  again  find  poor 
quality  in  staffing  and  facilities.  Rural  resi- 
dents spend,  on  the  average,  2  years  less  In 
school  than  their  urban  counterparts.  The 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  In  rural 
areas  is  far  less  than  In  urban  areas.  But 
then,  all  of  that  education  is  not  really  neces- 
sary In  rural  areao  because  there  are  no  Jobs 
to  be  educated  towards.  The  decline  of  the 
small  farm  and  the  mechanization  of  such 
rural  industries  as  mining  and  forestry  have 
thrown  thousands  Into  a  rural  Job  market 
that  Is  simply  unable  to  support  them.  Sig- 
nificantly, rural  areas  have  one-half  of  the 
nation's  poverty  level  families,  but  only  one- 
third  of  the  population. 

Nowhere,  however.  Is  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic plight  of  rural  America  better  shown 
than  In  its  ho"s'ne.  The  1970  Census  of 
Housing  shows  that  69%  of  all  substandard 
housing  In  this  coimtry  is  In  places  of  2.500 
population  or  below,  or  on  open  land  and 
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farms.  We  can  measure  this  up  against  the 
fact  that  only  30%  <rf  the  nation's  p<^ulatlon 
live  in  these  same  areas.  Roughly  one  bouse 
in  seven  Is  substandard  in  rural  areas,  com- 
pared to  one  bouse  in  twenty-five  in  urban 
areas. 

These  figtires,  of  course,  do  not  Include 
overcrowded  bousing.  If  overcrowdedness  is 
included  in  the  definition  of  substandard, 
urban  areas  do  in  fact  have  a  larger  share  of 
the  nation's  substandard  housing.  But  the 
ratio  of  substandard  to  standard  houses  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  still  shows  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  rural  areas,  with  one  rural  house 
In  five  substandard  as  compared  to  one  urban 
bouse  in  ten. 

Rural  areas  also  have  a  severe  shortage  of 
those  vital  commvmlty  facilities  upon  which 
good  housing  depends.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  estimated 
that  33,000  rural  communities  lack  adequate 
water  facilities,  and  44,000  lack  adequate 
sanitary  facilities.  In  the  fioor  debates  on  a 
rural  development  bill  recently  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  revealed  that 
there  exists  a  potential  demand  of  $12  billion 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities,  most  of  which 
would  come  from  our  most  rural  com- 
munities. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  Is  being  done 
to  meet  this  pressing  need.  Rural  areas  are 
consistenly  short-changed  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  federal  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment assistance.  All  recent  housing 
statistics  show  very  clearly  that  the  housing 
needs  of  our  rural  areas,  and  especially  our 
rural  poor,  are  vastly  greater  than  the  efforts 
we  have  made  thus  far  to  meet  them. 

For  a  number  of  reasdns,  HUD  rarely  works 
outside  of  urban  centers.  HUD  programs  re- 
quire competent  housing  sponsors  and  ac- 
cessible mortgage  credit,  both  of  which  are 
lacking  in  rural  areas.  This  has  led  to  a 
situation  where  only  1.3%  of  all  Section  236 
units  have  been  constructed  in  rural  places 
of  5.000  population  or  below.  Of  all  housing 
produced  under  the  221  (d)  (3)  program, 
only  4%  of  the  market  rate  and  .5%  of  the 
below  market  rate  units  were  in  rural  places 
of  5,000  population  or  below.  The  1970  HUD 
statistical  report  shows  that  12%  of  all  public 
housing  is  in  places  of  5.000  population  or 
less,  but  some  of  these  places  are  Inside 
SMSAs.  Considering  population  increases  and 
our  own  research  so  far,  we  estimate  that 
less  than  10%  of  all  public  bousing  is  out- 
side of  SMSAs  in  places  of  5iOOO  or  below. 

The  only  federal  housing  programs  working 
primarily  in  rural  areas  are  those  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  But  they  are 
meeting  only  a  small  part  of  the  need. 

In  1968  an  official  housing  goal  was  estab- 
lished which  included  6  million  federally 
assisted  units  constructed  by  1978.  An  equit- 
able distribution  of  these  units,  based  on 
need,  would  place  at  least  3  mlUion  of  them 
in  rural-  areas.  This  demands  a  yearly  pro- 
duction quota  of  300,000  assisted  rural  units 
over  the  10  year  period. 

In  fiscal  1971  the  total  number  of  houses 
built,  purchased,  or  rehabilitated  with 
Farmers  Home  assistance  was  roughly  38% 
of  the  necessary  300,000  production  quota. 
The  fiscal  1972  output  will  be  little  better 
than  40%.  If  the  administration's  fiscal  1973 
budget  request  for  rural  housing  Is  approved, 
and  if  all  funds  are  spent,  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  will  meet  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  necessary  production  quota  in 
1973. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  Farmers 
Home  programs  are  not  necessarily  provid- 
ing housing  for  those  in  greatest  need.  The 
largest  single  program.  Section  602  single 
family  housing,  provided  only  4%  of  its  total 
output  for  poverty  level  families  in  fiscal 
1971. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  housing  legislation 
clearly  discriminates  against  rural  areas.  For 
example,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
rural  rental  housing  program  does  not  have 
the  necessary  rent   supplements  that  can 


lower  monthly  charges  to  the  levels  that  very 
low-income  families  are  able  to  pay.  HUD 
multl-famUy  projects,  which  serve  mainly 
urban  areas,  do  have  an  attached  rent  supple- 
ment program.  

Urban  residents  can  benefit  under  HUD's 
Section  116  grant  program,  which  provides 
low-income  persons  with  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  rehabilitate  their  homes.  No  such 
rehabilitation  grant  program  exists  for  rural 
residents.  One  is  authorized  under  Section 
504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  but  Congress 
has  consistently  refused  to  provide  funds 
for  It. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $9.00  is  ^ent 
for  urban  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment for  every  one  spent  in  rural  areas.  And 
yet  the  flgiires  show  that  the  need  Is  the 
same  for  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  effect  our 
apparent  lack  of  concern  for  rural  America 
will  have  in  the  long  run.  What  will  happen 
if  we  allow  it  to  die  of  neglect? 

It  is  often  heard  around  Washington  now- 
adays that  any  plan  for  national  develop- 
ment must  face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  people  In  the  cities  from  the  people 
in  the  country.  What  this  means,  of  ooiirse. 
Is  that  the  problems  of  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  Inextricably  entwined,  so  much  so 
that  to  neglect  one  is  to  guarantee  failure  in 
both  areas. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  trace  the  patterns  of 
population  movement  that  have  had  such 
a  tremendous  effect  on  both  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

One  of  these  patterns  shows  people  mov- 
ing from  the  country  into  the  cities  or  metro- 
politan areas.  Often  they  are  unskilled  and 
uneducated.  There  is  nothing  left  in  rural 
areas  to  hold  them  anymore,  so  they  leave 
their  homes  in  hope  of  Jobs  and  better  places 
to  live.  They  overwhelmingly  settle  In  the 
central  cities,  thereby  aggravating  already 
critical  housing  and  employment  problems. 

Recent  population  figures  document  this 
migration.  Between  1960  and  1970,  urban 
areas  Increased  their  population  by  19%, 
while  rural  cu-eas  actually  lost  .3%  of  their 
1960  population.  In  every  census  since  1940, 
2  out  of  5  of  our  counties  have  lost  pecula- 
tion, and  these  were  overwhelmingly  rural 
counties. 

If  It  is  not  the  poor  that  leave  the  coun- 
try, it  Is  the  young  and  educated  for  whom 
rural  ai«as  hold  no  opportunity.  Their  de- 
parture drains  these  areas  of  their  most  prom- 
ising talent  and  future  leadership,  thereby 
undermining  the  possibility  of  a  future  rural 
renaissance. 

Wh&t  we  are  left  with  is  even  higher  con- 
centration of  poverty  lev^  persons,  and  very 
little  hope  for  improvement. 

The  second  pattern  of  migration  is  occur- 
ring in  the  cities,  where  everyone  who  is  able, 
including  Industry,  is  escaping  to  the  sub- 
urbs. President  Johnson's  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  projected  that  89%  of  the 
growth  of  metropolitan  areas  between  now 
and  1985  will  be  In  the  suburbs.  This  Is  al- 
most the  same  as  saying  that  all  national 
growth  between  now  and  1985  will  be  In  the 
suburbs.  The  same  Commission  reported  that 
in  1965  well  over  htJf  of  all  new  mercantile 
and  industrial  establishments  were  being 
built  In  the  suburbs,  and  that  this  trend 
was  definitely  accelerating.  Confirmation  Is 
found  in  the  report  last  week  that  the  1970 
Census  shows  that  the  nation's  suburbs 
gained  six  times  as  many  Jobs  as  the  central 
cities  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960s.  You  can 
imagine  what  a  comparison  with  rural  Job 
growth  would  show. 

Those  who  leave  the  cities  for  the  suburbs 
are  usually  the  upwardly  mobile  or  the  es- 
tablished middle  class.  The  poor  are  left  be- 
hind because  they  are  not  able  to  afford  the 
suburbs,  and  restrictive  zoning  practices  in 
these  places  preclude  the  development  of  low- 
Inccnne  housing.  Trapped  In  the  cities,  they 
must  then  cope  with  an  ever  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  Jobs. 
Thus  it  appears  that  we  are  facing  increas- 


ing concentrations  of  poverty  and  decay  In 
both  the  nation's  most  traditional  living 
areas — the  cities  and  the  countryside — ^urban 
and  rural  areas,  while  most  development  Is 
concentrated  In  the  suburban  ring  that  sepa- 
rates the  two.  Somehow,  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  rational  development  process. 

What  we  are  doing,  In  effect,  is  buUding  up 
a  new  ring  of  densely  settled  urban  areas 
between  the  older  urban  and  rural  areas  that 
we  are  letting  decay.  The  likely  outcome  of 
this  process  will  be  that  In  20  years  we  will 
be  still  talking  about  the  crisis  of  the  cities, 
but  the  cities  we  will  be  referring  to  will  be 
what  are  today  our  suburbs. 

The  crisis  of  today's  cities,  and  rural  areas, 
will  by  then  be  long  past  talking  about. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  suburbs  are  not 
potentially  a  means  of  relieving  some  of  the 
pressure  on  our  inner  cities,  and  a  means  of 
providing  a  better  place  to  live  for  numer- 
ous low-income  families.  We  must  press  on 
with  the  attempt  to  open  up  the  suburbs 
to  low-and-moderate  Income  housing.  But  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  sim- 
ply by  opening  up  the  suburbs  we  are  getting 
to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
The  problem  Is  much  larger  than  that. 
If  we  are  really  interested  in  the  roots  of 
our  current  situation,  we  would  realize  that 
we  cannot  concentrate  our  efforts  on  any 
one  area — city,  suburb,  or  rural — If  we  are 
to  solve  the  problems  of  them  all. 

Let  us  continue  to  open  up  the  suburbs, 
and  to  expand  our  efforts  to  reconstruct  the 
Inner-cltles.  But  let  us  also  remember  that 
we  have  a  vast  and  rapidly  decaying  niral 
America. 

Before  we  can  get  on  with  the  work  of  re- 
building our  cities,  we  must  first  attempt  to 
stem  the  fiow  of  pec^le  from  the  country 
side.  We  can  make  cities  a  more  attractive 
place  to  live  by  making  rural  areas  a  more 
attractive  place  to  live. 

Ideally,  though,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  just  keeping  people  In  the  country.  We 
should  strive  to  make  the  country  a  real 
alternative  for  those  who  are  dlssatUfled  with 
urban  life.  To  do  this  will  require  directing 
more  of  our  attention,  and  more  of  our  hous- 
ing and  community  development  money,  to 
rural  areas.  But  this  does  not  mean  taking  it 
away  from  those  areas  that  are  now  receiving 
assistance.  They  need  everything  they  can 
get.  It  means  increasing  our  program  levels 
to  Include  previously  excluded  rural  areas. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  there  is  a  nega- 
tive reaction  to  subsidized  housing  programs 
In    Congress.    It    seems    that    someone    has 
convinced  quite  a  few  Congressmen  that  the 
subsidized  programs  are  the  cause  of  recent 
HUD  scandals.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  scandals  are  largely  connected 
with  unsubsidlzed  programs,  and  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  subsidized  programs  pale  In 
the  light  of  the  good  they  have  produced.  But 
when  even  top-level  administrators  at  HUD 
seem  to  be  openly  questioning  their  value,  it 
becomes  rather  difficult  u>  convince  those  In 
power  that  we  need  more  not  less,  subsidized 
housing.  Raising  fiinding  for  housing   and 
community  development  to  levels  commen- 
surate with  the  need  Is  further  hampered 
by    HUD'S   Inexplicable    refusal    to   ask   for 
appropriations  even  to  the  level  of  Congres- 
sional  authorizations   in  some   instances.  I 
urge  each  of  you,  immediately,  to  contact 
your  Congressman  and  Inform  him  of  the 
positive  side  of  the  subsidy  programs  and 
of  the  scale  of  funding  required  for  progress. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  here  that  better 
housing  and  Improved  community  facilities 
are  all  that  are  necessary  to  relnvlgorate 
rural  America.  To  do  so  would  be  naive. 
There  must  also  be  an  on-going  development 
of  the  economy  to  provide  more  Jobs  and 
easier  credit.  Some  steps  are  being  taken  in 
this  direction.  Rural  Development  bills  re- 
cently passed  In  the  House  and  Senate  In- 
cluded provisions  for  a  new  rural  credit  sys- 
tem, an  expanded  business  loan  program  for 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration,  a  rural 
revenue  sharing  program  to  the  tune  of  $600 
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million,  and  new  incentives  to  Industry  to 
locate  In  rural  areas. 

This  last  point.  Incentives  to  Industry  to 
locate  In  rural  areas,  is  very  Important,  but 
there  Is  some  question  whether  Incentives 
alone  are  enough.  They  have  been  used  In  the 
past,  by  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration for  one.  with  no  noticeable  effect.  At 
least  we  should  not  expect  that  they  will  be 
enough  In  themselvfes  to  buck  the  very  strong 
trend  towards  the  concentration  of  Industry 
In  metropolitan  areas.  One  can  go  to  meetings 
on  rural  problems  and  hear  the  talk  of  tax  In- 
centives, low  cost  plant  financing  and  the 
like  and  swear  you  were  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  rather  than  the  Rural  Coali- 
tion. The  time  may  be  upon  us  now  when 
we  will  have  to  consider  stronger  planning 
measures  than  economic  ijcentives  to  over- 
come the  haphazard  economic  development 
of  certam  areas  of  the  country.  What  these 
measxires  should  or  could  be  Is  unclear  at 
this  point.  But  what  does  seem  clear  Is  that 
sources  of  decent  and  adequate  employment 
cannot  be  allowed  to  move  at  the  sole  con- 
venience of  the  enterprise  where  the  social 
and  economic  costs  'o  the  urban  and  rural 
communities  have  become  so  enormous. 

At  any  rate,  housing  goes  hand-ln-hand 
with  economic  development.  Recent  state- 
ments of  the  regional  economic  development 
commission  support  this  fact.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  statement  foimd  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission; I  quote:  "The  bousing  problem  Is 
circular,  with  the  lack  of  housing  retarding 
economic  development,  and  the  low  level  of 
economic  development  withholding  the  re- 
sources and  Incentive  to  Improve  housing." 

Clearly  then,  all  of  us  here  tonight,  aa  spe- 
cialists In  the  housing  field,  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us.  Cooperatives,  especially,  can 
be  an  Important  tool  in  our  housing  effort. 
In  1968  the  Douglas  Conunlsslon  expressed 
Its  belief  that  cooperative  housing  was  an 
under-utilized  but  a  potentially  very  valua- 
ble means  of  providing  housing  for  low- 
Income  families.  This  assessment  remains 
true  today.  Not  only  does  the  cooperative 
method  serve  to  reduce  costs,  it  also  encour- 
ages a  spirit  of  community  and  self-determi- 
nation that  can  only  benefit  alienated  low- 
Income  persons.  We  need  more  cooperative 
low-income  housing,  and  we  need  more  of  It 
In  rural  areas.  It  is  disappointing  to  note 
that  only  one  cooperative  Is  on  record  as 
having  been  built  under  the  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  only  lit- 
tle more  than  a  dozen  developed  or  under- 
development under  other  programs.  But  no 
matter  what  particular  type  of  housing  you 
deal  with,  I  exhort  you  to  remember  that  It  Is 
much  needed  In  rural  areas.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly problems  to  be  faced  In  providing 
rural  housing.  The  scarcity  of  competent 
housing  sponsors  and  of  mortgage  credit,  to 
mention  a  few.  But  these  problems  can  be 
met.  They  must  be  met. 

There  are  many  who  would  argue  that  It  Is 
a  waste  of  our  time  to  try  to  restore  rural 
America.  They  would  argue  that  the  move  to 
metropolis  In  inexorable,  and  that  we  would 
be  better  off  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
where  people  would  be  In  the  futiue.  But 
this,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Is  to  say  that  the 
future  development  of  the  country  Is  out 
of  oiur  hands.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view. 
We  do  have  the  opportunity  for  a  balanced 
urban  grovrth  if  we  are  prepared  to  commit 
ourselves  to  its  achievement. 

And  so  I  ask  all  of  you  here  tonight  to 
take  the  long  range  view;  to  ask  yourselves 
the  same  questions  I  have  asked  tonight. 

What  effect  will  our  lack  of  concern  for 
rural  America  have  on  our  future  develop- 
ment? 

What  will  happen  if  we  allow  it  to  die  of 
neglect? 

If  the  answers  you  arrive  at  are  the  same 
as  mine,  then  ask  yourselves  what  you,  as 
housing  specialists,  can  do  to  prevent  it. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  citizens  in  our  coun- 
try is  Mr.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  man  whose  interests 
range  widely  but  important  among  them 
is  the  field  of  the  arts. 

Few  persons  have  been  more  eloquent 
than  he  in  urging  greater  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  the  arts  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Miller  on  April  17.  1972, 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  the  arts. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Miller's  address  on 
this  occasion  follows: 

Business  Committee  for  the  Arts 
(Address  by  Irwin  Miller) 

It  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  talk  sensibly  about  the  Arts.  A  reason  for 
this  is  that  each  of  the  Arts  Is  Itself  a  unique 
language  and  hence  cannot  be  approximated 
by  any  other  language  form.  In  this  day  of 
endless  talk,  and  of  miles  upon  miles  of 
printed  words,  we  forgot  that  words  alone 
cannot  express  all  that  Is  contained  within 
a  man.  Since  the  beginning  of  history,  man 
seems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  employ- 
ment of  every  device  he  can  conjure  up  to 
release  to  his  fellows  the  limitless  world  of 
Imagination  and  creativity  and  concern 
which  is  locked  inside  himself,  and  of  these 
devices  words  are  only  one. 

Even  knowing  this,  however.  It  has  been 
our  custom  to  mistake  the  nature  of  our 
need  for  the  Arts.  Throughout  a  good  deal  of 
history  the  powerful  have  employed  art  as 
a  status  symbol — the  mark  of  success  and 
position.  This  applies  to  Francis  I,  to  Louis 
XIV.  the  Medecis,  Henry  VIII.  the  Pharaohs, 
even  to  Pericles,  and  It  Is  seen  today  In 
the  kinds  of  public  and  ceremonial  struc- 
tures we  build,  as  well  as  In  the  expensive 
art  books  that  lie  unread  on  living  room 
tables.  Over  against  this  are  the  artists 
themselves — some,  of  course,  scarcely  worth 
the  name — but  others  using  the  commis- 
sions of  the  powerful  to  make  imperishable 
human  statements  to  the  present  and  the 
future. 

There  Is  also  another  use  which  man 
makes  of  the  Arts.  AU  too  little  noticed, 
there  exists  an  unbroken  stream  of  evidence 
of  the  artist  who  has  always  dwelt  in  each 
of  us.  The  beautiful  pine  chairs  and  cherry 
tables  that  our  great  grandfathers  made  for 
themselves  and  their  wives  in  the  wilder- 
ness; dolls  which  mothers  have  always  made 
for  their  children;  gun  stocks,  cooking  uten- 
sils, bed  spreads,  bams,  saddles,  hinges, 
locks — exquisitely  made,  mainly  beca\ise  they 
made  the  maker  feel  good. 

The  power  of  art  Is  visible  before  us.  It 
Is  visible  in  architecture.  Buildings  change 
the  men  who  Inhabit  them.  The  radically 
different  shapes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  dictate  the 
characteristics  of  political  debate  In  Britain 
and  In  the  U.S. 

The  power  of  art  is  convincing  in  music. 
The  phrase  "For  as  In  Adam  aU  die"  looks 


like  outworn  theology  on  the  printed  page. 
When  sung  to  Handel's  music,  the  helpless- 
ness of  man  before  death  becomes  only  too 
real.  And  ttie  penultimate  B  natural  in  St. 
Matthew's  Passion  enci^isulatee  the  unbear- 
able grief  of  men  who  finally  understand  they 
have  kUled  their  Ood. 

Thus  man,  so  constantly  frustrated  by  his 
own  nature,  forever  111  at  ease  on  the  planet, 
understands  In  his  heart  that  he  truly  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone,  and  forever  turns  to 
the  Arts  for  relief  from  the  pressures  within 
himself. 

BUSINESS    AND    THE    AXTS 

What  In  all  this  has  Business  to  do  with 
the  Arts?  There  are  strong  voices  among  us 
who  say — "Nothing  at  all".  They  assert  Busi- 
ness has  a  simple  legal  responsibility  to  make 
money  for  Its  shareholders,  and  to  obey  the 
laws  which  govern  it,  and  that  the  assump- 
tion of  any  responsibility  beyond  these  is 
presiimptlous,  arrogant,  and  dangerous.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  line  of  thought,  nor  do 
a  very  great  number  of  present  day  bvisiness- 
men,  as  your  presence  here  tonight  testifies. 

If  we  disagree,  however,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bUlty  to  make  the  opposing  case.  In  many 
ways,  ways  which  are  no  less  real  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  enforclble  in  law,  busi- 
ness Is  a  debtor.  Your  business  and  mine  can- 
not exist  or  operate  in  a  vacuum.  We  are  de- 
pendent upon  communities  of  men  and  wo- 
men for  markets,  and  for  places  In  which  to 
locate  offices,  factories,  shops.  And  we  want 
very  much  to  be  located  in  what  we  call  good 
communities.  The  existence  of  good  commu- 
nities is  of  extraordinary  value  to  our  com- 
panies, even  though  no  dollar  sign  appears 
on  our  balance  sheets  labelled  "Located  in 
Good  Communities"  or  "Operating  in 
Healthy  Society".  The  real  value  of  these 
items  to  a  continuing  business  exceeds  by 
many  times,  both  In  dollars  and  Importance, 
most  of  the  Items  which  do  appear  in  quanti- 
fiable terms. 

If  then  the  soil  In  which  a  business  is 
planted  be  truly  critical  to  Its  healthy  sur- 
vival, what  kinds  of  actions  are  implied  for 
business  and  the  businessmain? 

Let  us  first  inquire  in  more  detail  as  to 
what  makes  a  good  community  for  business. 
Is  It  only  a  tough  business-oriented  police 
force?  Or  a  city  council  that  keeps  taxes 
down  and  enforces  pollution  ordinances  gent- 
ly If  at  all?  Is  it  a  school  system  that  indoc- 
trinates the  kids,  and  keeps  down  dissent? 
Or  a  welfare  system  administered  primarily  to 
cut  costs?  Business  often  sounds  as  though 
these  were  considered  the  marks  of  a  good 
community — yet  In  practice  we  seek  some- 
thing else  in  the  community  we  want  to  live 
and  work  In.  We  seek  such  things  as  friendly, 
prosperous  people,  good  schools,  excellent 
hospitals,  openness  to  varieties  of  views,  rec- 
reation and  cultural  activities,  strong 
churches,  and,  above  all,  a  population  that 
Is  not  divided — but  Is  instead  Intelligently 
concerned  for  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  whole  community.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  things  we  seek,  and  they  are  principal 
among  the  true  marks  of  a  good  community. 
But  such  conditions  and  characteristics  are 
a  long  time  in  the  building — and,  where  they 
exist,  they  are  in  the  main  the  result  of 
hard  and  sacrificial  work,  not  by  ourselves, 
but  by  generations  long  gone.  We  have  them 
for  free,  and  so  we  are  In  debt  to  the  past. 

Now  businessmen  surely  believe  more 
strongly  than  most  that  people  ought  to  pay 
their  debts.  So  the  question  arises :  How  does 
one  pay  a  debt  to  a  dead  generation?  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  pay  such  a  debt  than  to 
wcn-k  as  well  and  as  creatively  for  the  build- 
ing of  our  own  society  and  our  own  commu- 
nities as  our  ancestors  did  for  theirs.  Such 
a  commitment  may  In  fact  be  the  only  valid 
definition  of  Patriotism — as  Tacitus  says. 
"This  praiseworthy  competition  with  one's 
ancestors". 

A  DEBT  TO  PAT 

If  all  this  be  true,  and  if  tn  some  real 
sense  we  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  the  past,  and 
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If  we  agree  on  the  general  nature  of  the 
payment,  we  then  have  to  ask  ourselves  what 
Jneciflc  forma  that  payment  ought  to  take. 
A  first  answer  Is.  of  coiirse,  that  at  a  mini- 
mum we  should  leave  our  society  and  com- 
munities no  worse  than  we  found  them.  We 
are  not  doing  very  well  at  this  Just  now. 
Consider  the  fact  that  presently  the  qiiallty 
of  air  and  water  Is  still  deteriorating,  cities 
are  slipping,  schools,  hospitals,  universities 
are  in  consUntly  deeper  money  trouble.  The 
private  sector  by  Itself  does  not  seem  able  or 
inclined  to  turn  the  tide,  and  government 
either  turns  Its  back  or  Is  too  slow  to  re- 
roond  .  .  .  May  I  suggest  the  gravity  of  this 
problem.  Within  only  28  years  from  today 
we  wlU  have  In  oxir  nation  an  additional  100 
million  people.  They  will  need  all  the  facili- 
ties and  services  of  a  nation  as  large  as 
Oermany  and  PYance  combined.  And  how  are 
we  responding?  We  are  neither  planning  for 
this  condition,  nor  are  we  of  a  mind  to  raise 
the  money  to  equip  such  a  nation,  and  time 
Is  unbelievably  short.  I  imagine  that  our 
generation  may  well  be  judged  a  great  deal 
more  harshly  by  our  posterity  than  we  are 
Inclined  today  to  judge  our  own  enterprls- 
ing  ancestors. 

Now  you  are  asking  what  does  this  have 
to  do  with  The  Arts?  As  we  have  i4>proached 
this  state  of  private  material  affluence  In  the 
midst  of  spreading  public  decay,  we  appear 
to  have  lost  our  way.  We  are  not  as  sure 
about  oiuselves  or  where  we  are  going  as 
most  generations  have  been.  A  principal 
complaint  of  Europeans  about  Americans  has 
always  been  that  Americans  were  cocky,  and 
slmpllstlcally  sure  of  automatic  progress. 

No  one  accuses  U8  of  this  today.  We  view 
the  future  for  the  flrat  time  with  more  ap- 
prehension than  excitement,  and  we  appear 
to  show  more  concern  for  holding  on  to  what 
we  have  than  for  progress. 

In  our  hearts  I  think  we  know  two  things. 
The  first  is  that  playing  for  security  is  the 
riskiest  of  businesses.  It  is  a  hard  fact,  and 
not  debatable  theology,  that  "He  that  would 
save  his  life  will  lose  It."  The  times  call  for 
sacrifice  and  risk,  and  yet  we  have  little  taste 
for  either. 

The  second  thing  Is  that  we  have  about 
all  the  private  material  possessions  we  can 
use.  But  these  things  have  brought  us 
neither  happiness,  or  serenity,  nor  peace  of 
mind.  Our  young  people  have  observed  quite 
accurately  that  our  second  and  third  cars, 
our  TVs  in  every  room,  the  new  house,  the 
boat,  the  bank  account — all  these  In  them- 
selves have  done  little  to  satisfy  us.  In  pur- 
suit and  contemplation  of  possessions  we 
have  txu-ned  inward,  and  in  turning  Inward 
we  have  become  increasingly  private  people. 
But  privacy  has  also  brought  loneliness,  and 
the  loss  of  that  sense  of  community  and 
belonging  which  Is  so  deeply  reassuring  to 
every  man  and  woman.  So  our  children  and 
we,  too,  talk  vrtth  pathetic  earnestness  about 
our  Inability  to  communicate,  and  our  des- 
perate need  to  reach  out  to  each  other. 

I  am  not  courageoiis  enough  to  try  my 
own  definition  of  Art.  It  Is  always  safer 
to  fall  back  upon  a  famous  name.  Tolstoy  has 
said:  "Art  Is  a  human  activity  having  for  Its 
purpose  the  transmission  to  others  of  the 
highest  and  best  feelings  to  which  men  have 
risen".  Art  Is  therefore  best  imderstood  as 
attempts  at  human  communication  at  the 
most  Intense  level.  This  Is  transparent  In 
the  art  of  today.  At  its  best,  contemporary 
art  Is  often  the  best  preacher,  and  the  visible 
prophet  among  us.  At  its  shabbiest  It  Is 
simply  propaganda — ^but  in  nearly  every  case 
it  represents  a  desperate  need  of  one  human 
to  express  a  personal  feeling  to  other  hu- 
mans .  .  .  So,  in  this  society  which  Is  al- 
ready so  rich  In  things,  the  single  legacy 
which  we  might  best  hand  on  to  our  pos- 
terity Is  a  legacy  of  the  spirit  and  mind, 
a  fiourishlng  of  all  the  arts  in  our  time  such 
as  would  truly  give  release  to  the  creative 
potential  within  us,  that  would  permit  us 
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to  reach  out  to  each  other  in  expression  of 
our  deepest  thoughts  and  needs,  and  in  the 
release  and  the  expression  would  help  us  find 
a  new  sense  of  commiinlty  such  as  might 
make  our  lives  rich  and  not  emp^ty.  and 
might  change  our  view  of  the  future  from 
fear  to  excitement. 

DEMOCRACT  AND  THE  ARTS 

But  egalitarian  societies  have  not  been 
good  at  supporting  the  Arts.  If  vro  are  to  be 
honest,  we  must  confess  that  the  great  pe- 
riods of  art  have  occiured  more  often  under 
autocrats  than  not.  The  Arts  are  in  perilous 
shape  in  Democratic  America  today.  We  see 
In  this  country  an  unbelievable  Interest  in 
all  the  arts — especially  among  our  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  see  financial  neglect 
of  the  Arts. 

The  Performing  Arts  in  particular  run  big- 
ger deficits,  the  greater  success  they  achieve. 
Private  support  does  not  keep  pace  with  in- 
creasing costs.  Ticket  sales,  while  growing  In 
numbers,  cannot  be  priced  high  enough  to 
cover  the  gap.  And  Ctovernmeni  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  that,  as  a  major  need  of  a  great 
people,  support  of  The  Arts  may  rank  In  pri- 
ority with  support  of  schools,  coastal  ship- 
ping, tobacco  growing,  university  research — 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  mixed  bag  of  the  good 
and  bad  and  the  Indifferent  into  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  direct  the  flow  of  public  mon- 
ies. 

For  Business,  then,  support  of  The  Arts  is 
a  part  of  our  responsibility  to  the  society 
which  gives  us  our  franchise.  It  ought  not  to 
fall  under  the  category  of  non-oontroversial 
public  relations,  and  business  support  of  the 
arts  Is  even  in  a  sense  shameful,  if  it  is 
prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  enhance  the 
Corporate  Image. 

Business  should  support  the  Arts  and 
should  work  to  increase  support  of  the  Arts 
by  government  and  citizens  because  such  ac- 
tion is  an  appropriate  response  to  a  peculiar 
and  intense  need  of  these  times;  because  bus- 
iness Itself  has  been  enormously  enriched  by 
the  work  and  the  free  Inheritance  of  past 
generations;  and  because  the  only  way  to  dis- 
charge this  honest  debt  is  to  hand  over  to  the 
future  a  country  and  a  society  truly  respon- 
sive to  the  deepest  needs  of  Its  people. 


THE  PERVERSION  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  once  re- 
marked that  he  could  handle  his  enemies; 
it  was  his  friends  that  he  worried  about. 
Perhaps  we  might  chuckle  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  wisdom  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  escapes  the  limits  of  time,  and 
never  were  those  words  more  true  than 
today. 

It  is  tragic  that  on  the  one  hand  we 
must  guard  against  government  so  pow- 
erful that  it  becomes  despotic — and  yet, 
must  a  people  be  so  "free"  and  a  govern- 
ment so  weak  that  society  is  stripped  of 
every  means  by  which  to  defend  and 
preserve  itself?  In  recent  years,  some 
Americans  have  become  obsessed  with 
their  freedom — they  have  in  their  own 
minds  distorted  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  our  constltutionsd  Bill  of  Rights  to 
convert  them  into  a  license  by  which  to 
practice  every  form  of  perversion  and  so- 
cially irresponsible  behavior.  The  opinion 
makers,  that  is,  the  liberal  public  offl- 
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cials,  the  liberal-dominated  news  media, 
and  the  ivory  tower  crowd  at  our  schools 
and  universities,  have  subjected  the 
American  people  to  a  cacaphonous  con- 
cert of  criticism  and  an  assault  upon  our 
Institutions  that  has  not  been  rivaled  by 
anything  since  the  Civil  War.  This  in- 
tellectual Pearl  Harbor  is  both  infamous 
as  it  is  dangerous,  and  the  reckless  rhet- 
oric that  has  spewed  forth  has  under- 
mined our  Nation  to  a  degree  and  in  a 
way  thought  impossible  only  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

Just  how  topsy-turvy  and  alarmingly 
warped  our  national  sense  of  values  has 
become  is  well  identified  by  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones — 
Abraham  Lincoln  must  surely  be  rolling 
in  his  grave  that  we  are  spending  reck- 
lessly our  Nation  he  fought  so  hard  to 
preserve.  The  article  follows: 
U.S.  News  Is  Good  From  Russian  Viewpoint 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
Tulsa. — If  I  were  a  Soviet  strategist  I  would 
think  this: 

The  good  news  now  coming  out  of  America 
Is  almost  unbelievable,  and  the  posslbUlty 
that  the  United  States  wlU  shake  itself  to 
pieces  never  before  looked  so  bright.  Consider 
these  happy  Items: 

On  May  5  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  voted  to  condemn  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California  for  firing 
Prof.  Angela  Davis,  the  avowed  Communist. 
For  our  purposes,  it  is  Important  to  estab- 
lish that  citizens  of  the  decadent  democracies 
have  no  other  choice  than  to  pay  Conununist 
teachers  to  radicalize  youth  and  advocate  the 
violent  overthrow  of  these  states. 

On  May  1  the  New  York  Times  was  given 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  publishing  the  secret 
Pentagon  Papers  which  revealed  official  gov- 
ernment disquietude  with  the  Vietnamese 
war.  There  was  some  huffing  and  puffing 
about  this  by  the  Pulitzer  trustees,  but  the 
jury  award  went  through. 

From  time  to  time  m  the  future  our  side 
may  find  It  useful  to  steal  and  publish  secret 
government  documents.  The  fact  that  The 
Times  not  only  got  away  with  the  Pentagon 
Papers'  publication  but  was  actually  given  a 
prize  for  it  should  eliminate  any  danger  of 
troublesome  prosecutions  In  the  future. 

On  April  28  the  United  Methodist  confer- 
ence in  Atlanta  turned  down  by  a  vote  of 
534-405  a  minority  report  that  objected  to 
branding  the  President  as  a  "war  criminal" 
and  offered  a  vote  of  confidence  in  "the  many 
thousands  of  Americans  and  Vietnamese  who 
gave  their  lives  for  a  cause."  Instead,  the  con- 
ference adopted  a  resolution  confessing 
America's  "complicity  in  violence  and  death." 
and  its  "crime  against  humanity." 

This  was  even  better  for  our  purposes  than 
the  actions  of  the  Berrigan  brothers  or  the 
defense  fund  for  Angela  Davis  voted  by  the 
Presbyterians  last  fall.  Organized  religion  in 
America  need  no  longer  be  frontally  attacked 
as  an  "opiate  of  the  people."  Indeed,  before  it 
self-destructs  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be 
more  useful  to  our  side  than  otherwise. 

America's  growing  image  before  the  world 
as  a  fiabby  giant  that  has  lost  the  will  and 
the  capability  of  self-defense  Is  most  helpful 
to  us.  On  May  6  the  young  Marxist  hijacker 
who  ordered  a  plane  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Havana  stated  that  "the  skies  of  America 
will  not  be  safe  until  the  United  States  ceases 
Its  aggression  In  Indochina."  He  added  that 
the  President,  himself.  Is  marked  for  death. 
This  ability  of  single  terrorists  to  cow 
American  authorities  and  to  Impose  the  most 
fantastic  orders  upon  American  citizens  has 
greatly  lowered  American  prestige  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

The  electronic  media  In  America  continue 
to  perform  well.  When  the  cs^itallst  lackey, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  died  on  May  2  one  television 
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network  spent  as  much  time  Interviewing  his 
detractors  as  It  did  his  mourners.  This  he 
deserved  for  his  embarrassing  book.  "Mas- 
ters of  Deceit,"  and  his  long  hoetUlty  to  our 
movement. 

Our  friends  continue  to  Improve  their  abil- 
ity to  command  national  coverage  of  their 
commotions  and  disruptions.  Plans  are  going 
forward  satisfactorily  for  carefully  staged 
riots  at  the  two  national  political  conven- 
tions this  summer  that  will  give  the  world 
the  impression  that  the  American  political 
process  Is  about  to  be  submerged  In  chaos. 

The  belief  by  our  theoreticians  that  no  so- 
ciety can  survive  utter  licentiousness  Is  ap- 
parently being  proved  In  America.  Pornog- 
raphy, drugs  and  promiscuity  are  rampant 
and  the  "underground  press,"  which  gener- 
ally supports  our  Ideology,  Is  ever  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  to  spread  permissiveness. 

One  can  hardly  fall  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  on  which  American  hooligans  and  Idlers 
will  get  the  shock  of  their  lives  when  we  can 
Impose  our  healthy  disciplines  upon  them. 
But.  in  the  meantime,  they  serve. 

The  American  motion  picture  Industry  Is 
behaving  splendidly,  avoiding  Inspiration  and 
conditioning  American  youth  to  the  belief 
that  it  lives  In  a  rotten  society.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  actress.  Jane  Fonda,  who  has 
urged  military  desertions  and  told  her  young 
admirers,  "Don't  knock  communism  until 
you've  tried  It,"  was  recently  given  the  high- 
est motion  picture  award. 

Best  of  all  is  the  growing  prospect  of  over- 
coming America  without  the  necessity  of  risk- 
ing war  at  all.  What  has  been  described  by 
the  American  hUtorlan,  Dr.  Daniel  Boorstln, 
as  the  "national  vice  of  self -hate"  Is  very  real. 

There  is  a  chic  of  treason  among  many 
American  Intellectuals  who  studiously  over- 
look our  rapid  naval  and  missile  buildup  and 
demand  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  while  most  Americans  are  asking 
each  other:  "Who  will  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States?"  perhaps  the  real  ques- 
tion Is:  "Who  will  be  the  last  President  of  the 
United  States?" 


THE  AGENDA  FOR  TOMORROW 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or   DELAWARE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Delaware  in  the  Con- 
gress for  the  past  18  months.  It  has  been 
an  exciting,  frustrating,  and  challenging 
experience.  During  that  time,  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress and  observed  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  it  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation  and  world. 

Before  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  next 
political  campaign  descends  upon  us,  I 
think  we  should  take  a  moment  to  reflect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  92d  Congress, 
and  the  agenda  for  Government  over  the 
next  2  years  and  beyond. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  shortcoming  of 
American  politics — and  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  progress  In  government — Is  the 
dominance  of  rhetoric  over  substance.  It 
is  true  on  the  campaign  trail.  It  is  true  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  Headlines  are 
more  often  the  goal  than  helping  people. 
We  have  come  to  accept  rhetoric  as  a 
substitute  for  reason,  promises  in  place 
of  performance,  and  semantics  as  more 
Important  than  substance. 
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In  that  sad  fact  lie  both  the  disap- 
pointment and  the  challenge  of  a  career 
in  contemporary  American  politics. 

We  must  cause  the  political  and  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  this  country  to 
focus  on  the  real  agenda  of  government 
confronting  our  people.  This  is  not  a  time 
to  laimch  America  on  another  roimd  of 
rhetoric.  It  is  time,  indeed,  for  sound  per- 
formance, for  attention  to  the  job.  Vlnce 
Lombardi  used  to  say  that  success  In 
football  is  a  question  of  blocks  and 
tackles.  The  same  is  true  in  government. 
The  problems  of  America  do  not  need 
further  sensationalizing;  they  do  need 
the  quiet  application  of  compassionate 
commonsense. 

The  agenda  for  the  future  begins  with 
the  host  of  important  projects  laying 
dormant  before  a  Congress  too  busy  lis- 
tening to  its  own  words  to  hear  the  peo- 
ple: 

Meaningful  reform  of  our  financial 
and  budgetary  process  to  restore  fiscal 
integrity  in  America.  Elimination  of  the 
soft  fiscal  policies  that  led  us  to  infla- 
tion and  unemployment  must  rank  as 
the  most  important  task  facing  the  Con- 
gress today. 

All  of  the  many  proposals  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress  are  worthwhile  in 
some  sense,  but  imtil  the  budget  Is 
brought  under  control,  Congress  must 
learn  to  say  no. 

Revenue  sharing,  to  bring  government 
closer  to  the  people — and  farther  away 
from  the  impersonal  bureaucrat  in 
Washington  who  knows  little  and  cares 
less  about  your  needs. 

Welfare  reform,  to  replace  a  system 
which  everybody  agrees  does  not  work — 
with  a  system  designed  to  use  work  in- 
centives to  swell  the  payrolls  and  reduce 
the  welfare  rolls. 

Meaningful  help  for  the  elderly,  the 
real  victims  of  inflation.  The  legislation 
has  all  been  filed:  to  lift  the  earnings 
limitation  from  social  security  payments; 
to  increase  social  secxu-ity  benefits  across 
the  board  and  put  them  on  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  escalator;  to  put  all  pre- 
scription drug  costs  under  medicare;  to 
provide  a  shield  against  the  expenses  of 
catastrophic  illness,  for  old  and  yoimg 
alike. 

Such  a  list  is  not  intended  to  say  that 
Congress  has  done  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary it  has  major  achievements  to  its 
credit;  the  special  office  of  drug  abuse 
in  the  White  House;  the  Water  Quality 
Act;  extension  of  the  franchise  to  18- 
year-olds,  campaign  spending  reform; 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

But  matched  against  its  pressing  agen- 
da, the  performance  of  this  Congress  has 
been  disappointing  to  me,  and  that  Is 
not  simply  because  it  has  been  so  slow  to 
act  on  measures  before  It.  More  distress- 
ing is  that  the  Congress,  and  govern- 
ment in  general,  have  not  yet  perceived 
many  of  the  major  items  on  the  agenda 
of  America's  future: 

First.  "What  Is  America's  role  In  this 
world  to  be?"  Surely  the  "paying  any 
price,  bearing  any  burden"  rhetoric  of  the 
early  1960's  is  one  of  the  casualties  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  if  we  are  not  to  be  the 
world's  policeman,  what  is  our  role  to 
be — and  in  what  kind  of  world  structure 
should  we  strive  to  play  it? 

Will  our  post-Vietnam  foreign  policy 
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continue  to  be  activist,  or  will  it  become 
an  ad  hoc  policy,  helping  those  who  are 
"good,"  and  leaving  the  rest  go?  Or  will 
it  become  Neanderthal,  withdrawing 
from  reality  into  fortress  America,  un- 
concerned with  the  problems  of  the 
world,  and  insulated  by  protectionist  tar- 
iffs? 

These  are  the  questions  of  tomorrow. 

Nowhere  has  the  Nixon  administration 
been  more  attimed  to  the  agenda  of  the 
future  than  here.  The  Guam  Doctrine, 
the  overtures  to  mainland  China  and  the 
new  hope  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions have  helped  to  reshape  both  the 
world  order  and  America's  role  in  it. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  ab- 
stain from  this  process — and  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  ignore  it.  We  got  Into 
Vietnam  without  consulting  the  people; 
as  we  get  out,  let  us  make  sure  that  does 
not  happen  again. 

Second.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
bigness  in  America?  The  depersonaliza- 
tion of  our  lives  is  at  the  heart  of  Ameri- 
ca's crisis.  Government  is  too  big.  So  is 
business.  So  is  labor.  So  are  our  cities. 
Human  beings  are  reduced  to  numbers — 
and  are  given  indifferent  treatment  by 
salesmen,  bureaucrats,  employers,  and 
even  neighbors.  The  goal  of  improved 
quality  of  American  life  requires  a  re- 
versal of  the  massive  trend  toward  the 
computerization  of  humsm  beings. 

And  what  of  growth?  Shall  we  attack 
the  depersonalization  of  our  Nation  by 
stopping  its  motor?  Shall  we  freeze  in  all 
the  inequities  and  freeze  out  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  free  enterprise  system 
by  adopting  a  zero  growth  policy?  I  say 
no — that  neither  in  the  name  of  ecology 
nor  equality  should  the  cornerstone  of 
the  future  be  the  status  quo.  But  these, 
too,  are  questions  for  tomorrow. 

Three.  Finally,  the  one  vital  concern 
that  should  be  on  the  congressional 
agenda  but  is  not,  is  the  desperate  need  to 
find  a  new  sense  of  Integrity  in  public 
service.  If  there  is  a  crisis  in  America,  it  is 
a  crisis  of  public  trust. 

I  fear  that  Washington  has  no  .clear- 
cut  definition  of  corruption,  or  ethics,  or 
right  or  wrong.  This  is  not  a  comment  on 
individuals,  or  political  parties,  it  is  a 
comment  on  America's  politics. 

We  must  find  the  way  to  inject  a  sense 
of  purpose  back  into  our  political  life — 
and  to  make  morality  not  just  a  personal 
belief  but  a  national  commitment.  That 
means  for  Washington  the  recognition 
that  it  must  lean  over  backward  to  pre- 
vent not  just  impropriety,  but  also  the 
appearance  of  impropriety. 

"Leadership  with  Integrity,"  was  my 
slogan  2  years  ago.  It  is  even  more  rele- 
vant today.  If  the  people  do  not  trust 
their  government — government  cannot 
fimction. 

These  are  the  challenges  I  see  before 
our  political  system,  the  real  agenda  for 
tomorrow — and  I  want  to  help  work  on  it. 

Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  done,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  despair.  That  is  no 
reason  to  heed  the  prophets  of  doom  who 
say  that  all  is  wrong  with  America,  who 
say  that  we  are  evil  because  we  are  not 
yet  perfect,  corrupt  because  we  are  not 
yet  pure,  and  that  all  the  sweat,  toil,  and 
sacrifice  that  went  into  the  building  of 
America  is  for  naught,  because  the  build- 
ing is  not  yet  done. 
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All  is  not  right  with  America — ^but 
much  is;  and  what  is  not,  we  will  correct. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  that  will 
make  our  problems  disappear;  we  must 
solve  the  problems  of  the  1970's  just  as 
we  solved  the  problems  of  the  1770'8,  with 
the  work  of  our  hands  and  the  sweat  of 
our  brow.  What  is  needed  is  not  rhetoric, 
but  the  quiet  application  of  compassion- 
ate commonsense. 


FREDERIC  COUDERT  PASSES 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 


OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.,  af- 
fectionately known  to  all  of  us  as  Fritz, 
we  have  lost  a  very  distinguished  citizen. 

Fritz  Coudert  served  in  the  House  with 
distinction  for  12  years.  He  will  be  es- 
pecially remembered  for  his  work  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  item  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1972, 
announcing  his  untimely  deatti.  He  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  great  legal  scholar  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

Fredekic  Cocdebt  Jb.,  74,  Dead;  Rxfrksknted 
East  Snn  in  House 

Frederic  R.  Ck>udert  Jr.,  six-term  Republi- 
can Representative  from  the  East  Side  of 
Manhattan,  died  Sunday  at  Presbyterian 
Hoq>ltal  of  congestive  heart  failure.  He  was 
74  years  old. 

Mr.  Coudert,  one  of  the  city's  old-line  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  1940'b  and  1950*8,  did 
not  seek  re-election  in  the  1968  campaign. 
Mayor  Lindsay  began  his  political  career  when 
he  won  the  battle  for  the  vacant  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Ooudert's  last  political  activity  was 
chairmanship  of  the  Buckley-for-Mayor  Com- 
mittee in  1966,  when  William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 
ran  against  Mr.  Lindsay.  Successive  Ulnesses 
In  recent  years  had  kept  blm  away  from  the 
family  International  law  firm,  Coudert  Bros. 

Frederic  Rene  Coudert  Jr.  was  born  here 
on  May  7,  1898,  scion  of  a  leading  famUy. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  secretary  of  the  navy  In  the  cabinet 
of  Benjamin  Harrison. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Coudert  was  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  27th  Division  with 
the  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  In  France. 
He  received  his  B.A.  from  Columbia  College 
In  1918  and  a  degree  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1922,  when  he  was  a  Kent 
scholar. 

Mr.  Coudert  worked  as  an  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  and  lost  In  a  contest  with 
Tammany  Hall  for  district  attorney  In  1929. 
He  was  a  state  senator  from  Manhattan  from 
1939  to  1946,  gaining  attention  when  he 
headed  a  subcommittee  seeking  out  Com- 
munists In  the  public  schools. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Silk  Stocking 
17th  district,  where  he  first  won  in  1946, 
Mr.  Coudert  established  a  generally  conserv- 
ative record.  He  sponsored  bills  seeking  to 
limit  government  spending  to  Income,  to 
require  Congressional  approval  before  troops 
could  be  sent  abroad  and  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  President  to  initiate  foreign  wars. 
All  of  the  measures  were  assailed  at  the  time 
by  liberals. 

Mr.  Coudert  was  returned  with  Increasingly 
small  margins  against  his  perennial  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  Anthony  B.  Akers.  In  1964 
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he  won  by  314  votes  out  of  nearly  100,000 
cast. 

After  his  retirement  from  Congress  In 
1968,  lifr.  Coudert  served  on  Oovernor  Rocke- 
feller's first  state  commission  to  Investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Coudert's  first  marriage,  to  Mary  E. 
Gallery,  the  sculptor,  ended  In  divorce  In 
1931.  He  was  married  to  the  former  Paula 
Murray  In  October  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Coudert  had  homes  at  988  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  In  Oyster  Bay,  LJ.  He  was  an  en- 
th\ula8tlc  racing  yachtsman.  Among  the 
honors  he  received  was  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  and  Columbia's  University  Medal  for 
distinguished  public  service.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Federation  of  French  Alli- 
ances In  the  United  States. 

Among  his  clubs  were  the  University,  Cen- 
tury, New  York  Yacht,  Pilgrims,  Sky,  Racquet 
and  Tennis,  Piping  Rock  and  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  here  and  Chevy  Chase  In  Wash- 
ington. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  he  leaves  a  son, 
Frederic  3d:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Rand  Jr.;  two  brothers,  Ferdinand  W.  and 
Alexis  C.  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  St. 
James'  Episcopal  Church,  Madison  Avenue 
and  71st  Street,  tomorrow  at  11  AM.  Inter- 
ment will  be  private. 


HEAD  TAX  ON  AIRLINE 
PASSENGERS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number 
of  years  I  have  introduced  legislatioD 
which  would  prohibit  State  and  local 
governments  from  levying  a  "head  tax" 
on  airline  passengers.  My  most  recent 
proposal,  HH.  2337,  is  currently  pending 
before  our  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccmu- 
merce  Ccxnmittee. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 
impositioa  of  such  taxes  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Evansvllle,  Ind.,  Nos.  70-99 
and  70-212,  decided  AprU  19, 1972, 1  have 
joined  together  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league Congressman  Brock  Adams  in 
pressing  for  the  favorable  consideration 
of  my  bill  or  a  similar  measure,  H.R. 
14847,  which  Congressman  Adams,  my- 
self, and  others  have  introduced.  Timing 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this 
juncture  since  several  cities  and  States 
are  already  moving  to  impose  such  head 
taxes  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings. 

In  this  regard,  Hon.  Paul  R.  Ig- 
natius, former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  now  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  recently 
delivered  an  address  entitled  "Let's  Not 
Lose  Our  Heads  Over  Head  Taxes"  be- 
fore the  Aero  Club  of  Washington.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Ignatius  eloquently  addressed 
the  multiplicity  of  issues  involved  in  this 
question,  I  believe  his  speech  deserves 
the  attrition  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Accordingly,  I  Insert 
his  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point: 
Lrr's  Not  Losi  Ona  Hxaos  Ovnt  Head  Taxis 
(By  Paul  B.  Ignatius) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  this  afternoon.  The  Aero  Club 
of  Washington  provides  a  pleasant  and  useful 
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forum  for  the  aviation  community  to  meet 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  matters  of  im- 
portance to  air  transportation.  Certainly  ons 
item  of  Interest  to  aU  of  us — as  citizens,  as 
representatives  of  aviation  as  governmental 
officials,  or  as  legislators — Is  taxes.  In  view 
of  this,  I  want  to  devote  my  remarks  to  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  use  or  serv- 
ice charges  for  enplaning  passengers — or 
"head  taxes"  as  they  are  often  called — and 
the  ImpUcatlons  of  the  decision. 

Big  tax  decisions  come  along  from  time  to 
time  and  sometimes  they  produce  unexpected 
results.  It  was  a  tax  issue  after  aU  that  led 
to  the  Magna  Carta  in  1215.  If  your  memory 
is  good  or  If  you've  been  helping  your  kids 
with  homework  lately,  youll  recaU  that  the 
English  barons  were  being  taxed  to  finance 
crusades,  knights  were  taxed  for  what  was 
called  "shield  money,"  and  certain  levies 
were  imposed  on  towns  and  their  Inhabitants. 
As  King  John  began  to  lose  his  war  in  France 
he  cried  out  for  more  taxes.  Finally,  the  no- 
bles and  the  Church  joined  forces  against  the 
king,  refused  to  pay  taxes,  and  brought  forth 
one  of  the  most  important  documents  of 
Western  Civilization,  the  Magna  Carta. 

0\ir  own  history,  of  course,  is  studded  with 
tax  disputes.  In  1765,  for  example,  the  British 
government  required  tax  stamps  on  aU  pa- 
pers, including  newspapers.  The  American 
colonists  opposed  the  measure  and  caused  Its 
rq;>eal. 

Eight  years  later  the  British  tried  again 
with  the  Tea  Act  of  1773  which  turned  out 
to  be  an  indirect  tax  on  a  number  of  im- 
ports, including  tea.  It  was  greeted  with  a 
Twy  special  kind  of  tea  party. 

The  only  tax  In  our  country  that  ever  led 
to  out-and-out  rebellion  was  a  tax  on  whis- 
key. In  1794,  the  fledgling  U.S.  government — 
which  doesn't  seem  to  have  learned  very 
much  from  the  British  experience — placed  a 
tax  on  stills.  The  tax  was  resisted,  riots  broke 
out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  militia 
Into  Western  Pennsylvania  to  restore  order. 

The  head  taxes  that  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  declared  constitutional  wUl  not  oc- 
cupy a  place  In  history  as  colorful  as  the  taxes 
I  have  msntlonsd.  Tbeyiwont  lead  to  shin- 
ing documents  like  the  Magna  Carta,  or  to 
tea  parties  In  improbable  places  like  Boston 
Harbor,  cff  to  rebellions  in  the  far-off  hills  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  they  are  nevertheless  Im- 
portant— exceedingly  Important — to  the  com- 
munities that  propose  to  enact  them,  to  the 
traveling  pubUc,  and  to  the  progress  of  avia- 
tion. 

On  ^rU  19.  1972,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  In  a  seven  to  one  decision,  wlUi 
Justice  Douglas  dissenting  and  Justice  Pow- 
ell not  participating,  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  use  and  service  charges  imposed 
upon  airline  passengers  at  the  Evansvllle. 
Indiana,  airport  and  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Bvansville-Vanderburg  Airport  Au- 
thority, operator  of  the  Dress  Memorial  Air- 
port in  Evansvllle,  had  enacted  an  ordinance 
establishing  a  "use  and  service  charge"  of 
one  dollar  for  each  passenger  boarding  a  com- 
mercial aircraft  at  the  airport.  The  ordinance 
further  required  the  airlines  to  coUect  the 
use  and  service  charge  and  remit  the  money 
to  the  alriK>rt  authority,  minus  six  per  cent 
to  cover  the  alrimes'  administrative  costs  to 
make  the  coUection. 

In  the  other  case,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire amended  Its  revenue  statutes  to  require 
every  scheduled  airline  using  any  of  ths 
State's  five  publicly  owned  and  operated  air- 
ports to  pay  a  service  charge  of  one  dollar  for 
each  passenger  boarded  at  these  airports.  The 
one  dollar  charge  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
aircraft  with  a  gross  weight  of  12,600  pounds 
or  more.  To  cover  commercial  aircraft  smaUer 
than  conventional  airliners,  a  service  charge 
of  fifty  cents  was  Imposed  for  each  passenger 
boarding  an  aircraft  with  a  gross  weight  of 
less  than  12,500  pounds. 
The  action  upholding  the  two  levies  Is  • 
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watershed  decision  because  It  came  after 
years  during  which  the  courts  had  ruled  that 
such  taxes  were  unconstitutional  burdens  on 
Interstate  commerce.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  things  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

"In  either  case."  the  Coxirt  said,  "It  Is  the 
act  of  enplanement  and  the  consequent  use 
of  runways  and  other  airport  facilities  that 
rise  to  the  obligation.  Our  Inquiry  Is  whether 
the  use  of  airport  facilities  occasioned  by 
enplanement  is  a  permissible  Incident  on 
which  to  levy  these  fees,  regardless  of 
whether  the  airline  or  Its  passengers  bear  the 
formal  responsibility  for  their  pajrments." 

The  Court  then  relvewed  Its  earlier  deci- 
sions on  highway  tolls  to  determine  whether 
the  Evansvllle  and  New  Hampshire  charges 
met  certain  standards  of  uniformity,  fairness 
and  reasonableness  and  concluded  that  they 
had.  The  Court  further  concluded  that  "there 
Is  no  suggestion  that  the  Indiana  and  New 
Hampshire  charges  do  not  In  fact  advance 
the  constitutionally  permissive  objective  of 
having  Interstate  commerce  bear  a  fair  share 
of  the  costs  to  the  states  of  alrpmts  con- 
structed and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  interstate  air  travel." 

Then  the  Court  looked  to  the  future  with  a 
concluding  comment  drawn  from  an  earlier 
decision:  "at  least  until  Congress  chooses  to 
enact  a  nation-wide  rule,  the  power  will  not 
be  denied  to  the  State  (s|." 

Little  more  than  a  month  has  passed  since 
the  decision,  but  already  there  are  signs  of 
proliferation  nationwide  of  locally  Imposed 
head  taxes  upon  the  nation's  airline  pas- 
sengers. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  decision,  the 
Daily  Journal  In  Elizabeth,  N.J.  called  the 
decision  a  "financial  bonanza"  to  Elizabeth 
and  Newark.  Public  officials  began  talking 
about  such  taxes  for  Detroit  and  San  Diego. 
And  ordinances  Imposing  head  taxes  on  air- 
line passengers  have  already  been  drafted  and 
put  forward  by  Dallas  and  Philadelphia. 

It  is  apparent  already  that  the  tax  pro- 
posals will  come  In  many  shapes  and  sizes. 
Philadelphia  would  Impose  a  tax  ot  two  dol- 
lars on  an  airline  passenger  each  time  he  gets 
on  or  off  an  airliner  there.  Thus,  the  range 
has  already  widened  from  a  Tee  of  60  cents 
for  a  passenger  flying  out  of  a  New  Hamp- 
shire airport  In  a  small  commuter  plane  to 
$4  for  a  roundtrip  passenger  originating  and 
terminating  In  Philadelphia. 

And  there  are  also  signs  of  a  disquieting 
development  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  namely  to  view  the  use  or 
service  charge  not  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  airport  facilities  but  for  general  pur- 
poeea.  In  this  connection,  the  Mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  quoted  In  the  press  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  as  eying  the  head  tax  as  a  means 
of  Improving  the  city's  "dlamal"  financial 
picture. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  problems 
the  mayors  oT  our  cities  face  In  finding  the 
financial  resources  to  meet  the  coat  of  the 
services  they  must  provide.  David  Broder,  the 
dlstlngiilsbed  Jounallst,  made  the  point  per- 
suasively in  a  new  book.  Broder  tells  of  a 
trip  by  mayors  of  17  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities  to  dramatize  the  staggering  financial 
problems  confronting  cities  today.  The  may- 
ors told  of  rising  deficits,  the  move  of  afflu- 
ent, substantial  taxpaylng  families  to  the 
suburbs,  the  decline  of  property  as  a  tax 
base  and  a  desp>erate  search  for  new  sources 
of  tax  revenue.  Broder  concludes:  ".  .  .  this 
was  no  ordinary  Junket.  For  the  stark,  sim- 
ple message  the  mayors  were  trying  to  drive 
home  was  that  their  cities  were  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  and  collapse." 

In  view  of  this  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  Court's  recent  decision  would  kindle  the 
Interest  of  communities  throughout  the 
country  In  a  new,  and  unexpected  source  of 
tax  revenue,  not  Just  for  the  cost  of  airport 
facilities  but  for  other  financial  needs  as 
well.  It  Is  Important,  then,  that  all  of  us 
Interested  In  aviation  understand  the  situ- 
ation that  confronts  us. 
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nrst.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  of 
airport  head  taxes  throughout  the  country 
can  have  a  disruptive  effect  on  air  travel.  The 
airlines  use  531  airports  serving  hundreds  of 
cities  and  counties  In  the  SO  states.  Presum- 
ably, any  of  these  Jurisdictions  could  Impose 
a  head  tax  of  varying  amounts  and  of  varying 
types. 

When,  where,  and  how  would  the  tax  be 
collected?  Can  one  political  subdivision  col- 
lect the  tax  tor  another?  Can  a  travel  agency 
collect  the  tax  for  a  number  of  governmental 
entitles  and  make  the  proper  remittance? 
Would  a  passenger  fiying  non-stop  pay  less 
taxes  than  a  person  on  a  multi-stop  flight? 
How  would  the  tax  be  Imposed  on  the  con- 
necting passenger?  Would  flight  crews  be 
taxed? 

There  are  other  questions  that  come  to 
mind  but  the  ones  I  have  raised  are  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  I  believe,  that  the  enactment 
of  local  head  taxes  throughout  the  country 
would  be  an  administrative  nightmare. 

But  there  la  a  larger  question,  I  think.  Is 
the  head  tax  needed  at  all? 

A  head  tax  on  an  airline  passenger  Is  pre- 
sumably a  service  charge  or  a  user  charge  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  the  airport  facilities 
he  uses.  This  concept  Is  repeated  time  and 
time  again  In  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Head  taxes  upon  airline  passengers  de- 
signed to  meet  financial  needs  unrelated  to 
airports  are  not,  in  fact,  service  charges  or 
user  charges.  Thtv ,  they  would  be  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  You 
can  be  sure  that  the  airlines  will  .Itlgate  any 
ordinance  that  taxes  the  air  traveler  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  costs  unrelated  to  air- 
ports. 

Our  focus  then  should  be  on  airport  needs, 
and  the  concept  that  the  air  traveler  should 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  facilities  he  vises 
Is  a  sound  one.  It  Is,  In  fact,  the  basis  of  the 
uniform  national  plan  that  Is  embodied  In 
the  Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act 
of  1970.  This  Important  piece  of  legislation, 
as  you  know,  created  a  trust  fund  for  financ- 
ing alriMrts  and  airways  Improvemente  na- 
tionwide. The  fund  Is  supplied  by  user 
charges  already  Imposed  upon  airline  cus- 
tomers. 

Airline  passengers,  through  an  eight  per 
cent  federal  excise  tax  on  their  tickets  will 
pay  approximately  $550  mlUlon  into  the 
Airport/ Airways  Trust  Fund  in  the  fiscal  year 
now  ending.  Other  money  was  paid  into  the 
trust  fund  by  air  freight  shippers,  by  the 
airlines,  through  levies  Imposed  directly  on 
them,  and  by  general  aviation. 

Altogether  this  will  produce  a  total  of 
almost  $700  million  paid  into  the  fund  in  tills 
fiscal  year.  The  trust  fund  is  expected  to  re- 
ceive more  revenue  each  year  as  air  travel 
expands,  reaching  a  total  of  $1.5  billion  by 
1980. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  enough  money 
to  build  the  new  airports  we  will  need,  to 
make  necessary  Improvements  in  existing 
airports,  and  to  finance  the  cost  of  airways 
Improvements. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  why  should  local  com- 
munities be  Interested  in  local  head  taxes  for 
finemcing  airport  coste?  The  answer  Is  that 
under  the  1970  Act  the  local  airport  sponsor 
Is  required  to  match  the  trust  fund  monies 
made  available,  and  in  some  Instances  this 
has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking. 

Senator  Cook  of  Kentucky  has  recently 
addressed  this  problem  by  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  that  would  increase 
the  trust  fund  contribution  from  60%  to 
75%.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Air  Transport 
AssociatlQn  has  advocated  a  90/10  share  ar- 
rangement, the  same  formula  \ised  for  fi- 
nancing the  Interstate  EUghway  System. 
Under  either  Senator  Cook's  75 7o  sxiggestion 
or  the  ATA's  90";^  proposal,  the  burden  on 
the  local  commimity  would  be  substantially 
reduced.  Indeed  when  the  local  income  from 
airport  concessions  Is  taken  Into  account, 
the  financial  burden  on  the  local  community 
for  aijport  development  coste  would  appear 
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to  be  quite  bearable  under  either  the  75% 
or  90%  approach. 

Thxis,  head  taxes  for  meeting  the  cost  of 
airport  facilities  are  not  needed,  since  the 
1970  Act  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
problem  in  a  uniform,  systematic  manner. 
If  the  present  50/50  share  arrangement  Is 
\induly  burdensome  on  the  local  com- 
munity, the  Act  can  be  amended  to  provide 
a  greater  share  from  the  Trust  ]F\md. 
.  Many  Congressmen  who  helped  draft  the 
1970  Act  have  voiced  grave  concern  about  the 
prospects  of  a  multiplicity  of  local  head 
taxes.  Senator  Cannon,  for  example,  said  last 
week  that: 

"In  1970,  while  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Finance  were 
considering  this  (airporte/alrways)  legisla- 
tion, it  was  our  firm  Intent  that  the  federal 
excise  tax  be  the  only  tax  on  passengers  in 
air  transportation.  While  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  Congress  did  not  preempt  this 
field  in  1970,  it  was  certainly  our  intention, 
in  my  opinion  to  do  so." 

About  a  week  earlier,  on  the  House  side, 
Representative  Adams  struck  the  same  note 
when  he  said:  "...  air  travelers  are  already 
being  uniformly  texed  for  airport  facilities. 
An  additional  head  tax  by  each  airport 
would  be,  in  effect,  double  taxation  on  our 
air  travelers." 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  bith  houses 
,of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
stete  and  local  head  taxes  on  Interstete  air 
passengers.  The  House  measure  Is  spon- 
sored by  Representatives  Adams,  Jarman. 
Moss,  Metcalf  and  others.  The  Senate  bill 
is  sponsored  by  Senators  Magnuson,  Cannon, 
Pearson  and  Cook.  Hearings  will  be  held  in 
several  weeks. 

Passage  of  these  bills  will  make  crystal 
clear  what  Congress  thought  it  had  already 
made  clear,  namely  that  the  1970  Act  was 
Intended  to  preempt  the  need  for  taxes 
of  this  sort.  If  federal  preemption  Is  clearly 
established  through  enactment  of  these 
bills,  and  if  the  Trust  Fund  share  is  In- 
creased to  75%  or  a  higher  figure,  the  head 
tax  problem  will  disappear. 

Congress  should  take  both  steps — simul- 
taneously and  quickly. 

Preemption  would  keep  user  charge  im- 
position, collection  and  disbursement  \m- 
der  a  uniform  national  plan.  Changing  the 
matching  fund  formula  woud  ease  the 
local  burden  and  get  needed  airport  proj- 
ects moving  more  quickly. 

".  .  .  at  least  until  the  Congress  chooses 
to  enact  a  nationwide  rule,  the  power  will  not 
be  denied  to  the  State  [s],"  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said.  Congress  has  moved  promptly 
to  take  the  necessary  action  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  legislation  be  passed  at 
once  to  prevent  locally  enacted  head  taxes 
from  disrupting  the  national  air  transporta- 
tion system. 

It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  said : 

"Taxing  is  an  easy  business — any  projector 
can  contrive  new  impositions;  any  bungler 
can  add  to  the  old;  but  is  it  altogether 
wise  to  have  no  other  bounds  to  your  im- 
positions than  the  patience  of  those  who  are 
to  bear  them?" 

Let's  consider  Burke's  warning. 

Let's  not  lose  our  heads  over  head  taxes. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


REMARKS  OF  ADM.  I.  C.  KIDD.  JR., 
AT  McALESTER,  OKLA.,  ARMED 
FORCES  DAY  CELEBRATION 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Include  a  fine  and  thoughtful 
speech  delivered  by  Adm.  I.  C.  Kidd,  Jr., 
USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Material  during  the 
Armed  Forces  Day  ceremonies  observed 
in  my  home  town  of  McAlester  on  Satur- 
day, May  20, 1972.  Admiral  Kidd  stressed 
so  many  points  in  his  speech  that  need, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  emphasized.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  share  his  address 
with  my  colleagues.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 

A  Few  Oood  Things  About  The  Ukited 
States 

(By  Admiral  Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr.,  USN,  Chief  of 
Naval  Material) 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  for  a  deep-water 
sailor  such  as  I  to  return  to  the  Heartland 
of  this  great  country  of  ours.  Three  years 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  visit  Oklahoma  City 
where  I  received  a  most  hospitable  welcome. 
On  that  occasion  I  learned  that  even  though 
(Mdahoma  is  nearly  the  inland  center  of 
these  United  States,  you  people  are  putting 
In  so  many  lakes  that  Oklahoma  already  has 
one  of  the  largest  shorelines  of  any  state  in 
the  Union.  Now  in  Katusa,  you've  opened 
the  furthest  inland  deep-water  port  in  the 
United  States,  indeed  an  accomplishment. 
And,  of  course,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
far  from  salt  water,  Oklahoma  has  a  very 
proud  naval  heritage.  Four  sons  In  Oklahoma 
were  honored  with  Medals  of  Honor  for  serv- 
ice In  this  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  ours 
during  World  War  II.  Over  a  dozen  native 
Oklahomans  have  been  named  Flag  Officers 
In  the  Navy.  Seven  serve  currently  on  active 
duty — including  Admiral  Ralph  Cousins,  my 
Immediate  boss,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, who  Is  a  native  of  Eldorado.  Tills 
Navy  of  yours  has  named  five  destroyers  in 
honor  of  natives  of  this  state,  and  of  course 
we  are  all  very  proud  of  our  41st  Ballistic 
Missile  submarine — USS  Will  Rogers. 

But  It  Is  not  only  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
who  have  forged  your  Indelible  naval  tradi- 
tions. U.S.  Navy  ships  have  been  named  for 
seven  of  yovir  rivers,  seventeen  of  your  coun- 
ties, and  ten  of  your  cities.  And  who  can 
forget  the  valiant  battleship  Oklahoma?  As 
a  matter  of  passing  interest,  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Battleship  Squadron  which 
my  father  commanded  when  he  lost  his  life 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1941.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  OklahOTtta  was  moored  in 
Pearl  Harbor  outboard  the  battleship  Mary- 
land. Almost  Immediately  after  the  first 
bomb  struck  Ford  Island,  Oklahoma  was  hit 
by  three  torpedoes  in  rapid  succession.  There 
was  little  or  no  time  for  proper  damage  con- 
trol; and  of  course  she  began  to  capsize. 
This  rapid  list  prevented  all  but  one  or  two 
machine  gun  batteries  from  firing. 

Then,  while  capsizing,  she  was  struck  by 
two  more  torpedoes.  Oklahom,a's  men  were 
strafed  as  they  attempted  to  crawl  over  their 
rolling  ship;  others  made  it  safely  alward 
Maryland,  and  helped  man  her  anti-aircraft 
batteries.  Though  nearly  a  quarter  of  Okla- 
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homa'a  officers  and  men  were  kiUed  or  miss- 
ing, a  large  number  were  saved  by  heroic  ef- 
forts of  rescue  crews — some  working  as  long 
as  60  hours  without  sleep  to  get  their  ship- 
mates out.  Workers,  many  of  whom  were 
civilians,  cut  through  the  hull  of  the  over- 
turned ship  and  rescued  32  trapped  crew 
members. 

Yet,  Oklahoma  survived  all  this  damage, 
was  salvaged,  and  by  the  end  of  1943  was 
being  refurbished  in  drydock.  She  was  not 
restored  to  duty,  however,  since  the  tide  of 
war  in  the  Pacific  turned  by  that  time.  Never- 
theless, the  heroism  and  dedication  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  Oklahoma  remain  an  in- 
spiration to  everyone  still  privileged  to  serve 
in  Naval  uniforms. 

Recently,  another  group  of  Oklahomans, 
veterans  from  the  World  War  II  submarine 
Bat  fish — a  sub  that  once  sank  three  Japanese 
submarines  in  only  four  days — ^have  helped 
keep  alive  memories  of  heroism  at  sea.  For 
this,  to  you,  we  are  eternally  grateful. 

But  my  purpose  this  evening  Is  broader 
than  recalling  memories  of  the  past.  In  order 
to  continue  to  live  In  freedom,  you  and  I 
must  constantly  examine  the  present  and 
Not  only  do  these  wonderful  people  continue 
make  ready  for  those  unforeseen  challenges 
that  await  us  all  In  the  future. 

Such  challenges  are  being  met  by  your 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot  here  in  McAlester. 
to  do  a  superb  Job  in  meeting  their  primary 
mission,  but  for  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
this  Depot  has  won  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Resources  Conservation  Award.  This  Is  based 
on  top  performance  In  forestry  operations, 
fish  and  wildlife  management — (and  I  saw 
your  ducks  this  morning) — and  the  devel- 
opment of  outdoor  recreational  areas.  Each 
of  you  is  rightly  proud  I'm  sure  of  this 
achievement  and  I  share  your  pride. 

I  wonder,  however,  how  many  Americans 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  share  this  sort 
of  accomplishment  with  xis?  It  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate,  but  one  of  the  most 
certain,  facts  of  history — that  by  the  yard- 
sticks of  mass  media,  "good  news"  Is  general- 
ly "no  news."  Normally  the  clrciunstanoes 
which  attract  wide  public  attention  are  fo- 
cused on  the  bad,  the  bizarre  and  the  big. 
Difficulty  rather  than  achievement,  con- 
troversy rather  than  resolution,  fills  ours 
newspapers  and  too  frequently  our  airwaves. 

This  negativism  Is  common  not  only  in 
stories  about  our  military  services  and  Ameri- 
can Industry,  but  in  matters  affecting  this 
entire  nation  of  ours.  For  example,  how  many 
of  America's  population  are  aware  that: 

More  than  200  million  American  citizens 
are  not  going  to  be  arrested  this  yearl 

More  than  115  million  Americans  main- 
tain formal  affiliation  with  some  religious 
denomination ! 

More  than  two  million  American  teachers 
and  professors  are  not  going  on  strike! 

More  than  two  million,  three  hundred 
thousand  men  and  women  serve  you  honor- 
ably— on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces  of 
this  nation  of  ours.  I'm  privileged  to  share 
this  platform  this  evening  with  several  of 
these  wonderful  men  and  women  we  honor 
this  Armed  Forces  Day. 

Among  this  two  million,  three  hundred 
thousand: 

Less  than  5%  will  ever  become  absent  with- 
out leave  for  any  reason ! 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  have 
sought  political  asylum  outside  this  coun- 
try! 

These  are  rather  remarkable  figures  consid- 
ering the  headlines  that  you  and  I  are 
obliged  to  read  from  time  to  time.  Yet  in- 
formation of  this  sort  seldom  receives  wide 
public  attention.  Consequently,  this  evening, 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  platitudes  about  the 
Importance  of  national  defense,  nor  stress  the 
sacrifices  of  the  members  and  families  of 
members  of  the  American  Armed  Forces. 
These  ar^  matters  of  record.  Instead,  I  would 
propose  to  touch  upon  a  few  basic  accom- 
plishments of  our  United  States.  What  could 
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be  more- logical  on  Armed  Forces  Day  than 
to  salute  the  nation  our  Armed  Forces  pro- 
tecte?  That's  really  what  it's  all  about.  Liter- 
ally, the  only  reason  we  have  a  Department 
of  Defense  is  to  protect  the  American  people. 
If  the  United  States  was  not  a  "have  nation," 
If  we  did  not  possess  strong  spiritual  values, 
great  natural  resources,  substential  material 
wealth,  and  unique  technological  skills  that 
others  envy,  then  there  might  be  no  need  to 
defend  against  anyone.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing to  covet. 

Let's  look  at  oiu'  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
United  States  has  roughly  7%  of  the  world's 
land  area  and  a  bit  less  than  6%  of  the 
world's  population;  yet  you  and  I  produce 
over  35%  of  the  world's  goods  and  services. 
Contrast  these  figures  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Although  slightly  larger 
than  the  United  States  with  25%  of  the 
world's  population,  the  Chinese  produce  a 
scant  4%  of  the  world's  goods  and  services. 
Thus  a  nation  with  four  times  our  popula- 
tion produces  only  one-ninth  as  much  as  you 
and  I  do.  Your  farmlands  yield  13'^/c  of  the 
world's  wheat,  46%  of  the  corn,  and  21% 
of  the  world's  meat  producte.  Our  factories 
produce  a  fiow  of  goods  equal  to  the  output 
of  not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  all  of  West- 
em  Europe  put  together. 

Or  consider  family  Income.  In  the  20  years 
between  1947  and  1967,  the  median  Income 
for  the  American  family  Increased  by  76  per- 
cent. During  this  same  period  the  number  of 
middle  income  families  nearly  doubled,  and 
the  number  of  American  families  with  in- 
comes over  $10,000  more  than  tripled. 

Minority  families  are  also  progressing  rap- 
Idly  economically.  The  number  of  non-white 
American  families  living  at  the  poverty  level 
was  reduced  some  50%  In  only  eight  years. 
During  this  same  period  of  time  the  number 
of  non-white  middle  Income  families  more 
than  doubled. 

You  may  believe  prices  are  lower  in  other 
nations.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  Angellque  and 

I  have  traveled  far  and  wide  and  have  seen 
many  countries  and  different  standards  of 
living.  But  contrast  the  average  American 
worker  in  1969 — who  earned  about  9460 
monthly  in  take-home  pay — and  his  Soviet 
counterpart — who  in  recent  years  I've  got- 
ten to  know  rather  well  at  exceedingly  close 
range,  sometimes  closer  than  I  would  have 
preferred.  These  Americans  of  ours  worked 

6  minutes  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  1  pound 
loaf  of  bread,  4  minutes  for  a  pound  of  cab- 
bage, and  20  minutes  for  a  pound  of  butter. 
Our  Soviet  counterpart — that  same  Soviet 
worker  worked  twice  as  long  for  his  bread,  17 
times  as  long  for  his  cabbage,  and  more  than 

7  times  as  long  for  his  pound  of  butter.  The 
ratio  is  similar  for  most  other  commodities. 

Now  it's  true,  subway  fares  and  phone  calls 
are  about  even,  and  the  Soviets  work  less 
to  earn  a  haircut — 39  minutes  to  our  46 
minutes,  maybe  that's  why  so  many  of  our 
youngsters  have  such  long  hair;  I  don't  know. 
And  I  must  admit  a  Russian  need  work  but 

II  hours  for  a  modest  three-room  unfur- 
nished apartment,  while  an  American  has  to 
work  38  hours  for  a  similar  unit.  Apartmente 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  locate — and  the  practice  of  more 
than  one  family  sharing  an  apartment  re- 
mains common.  It  is  exceedingly  cozy. 

How  about  education?  Twenty  years  ago 
21/^  million  people  were  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  United  States.  Today 
we  have  over  seven  mUlion.  Twenty  years  ago, 
in  higher  education  men  outnumbered  wom- 
en about  2^  to  1;  today  the  male  leads  3 
to  2. 

The  United  States  is  second  only  to  Canada 
in  percentage  of  total  school  enrollment. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  aU  Americans,  and 
nearly  31%  of  all  Black  Americans  are  in 
school  right  at  this  time.  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion only  25%  are  in  school  ...  in  the  United 
Kingdom  only  16%  are  in  school. 

Another  key  measure  of  national  accom- 
plishment is  health.  Tb«  life-expectonoy  oC 
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you  or  me  has  Increased  from  50  years  In 
1910  to  70  years  In  1960;  and  It's  still  going 
up.  Yet,  perhaps  It  Is  unfair  to  contrast 
American  productivity  with  other  nations. 
So  let's  look  at  two  examples  within  the 
United  States  Itself. 

In  1914,  an  American  worker  had  to  work 
almost  7  hours  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  shirt. 
In  1969  he  could  earn  a  better  shirt  In  less 
than  2  hours. 

In  1914  he  worked  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
a  pound  of  butter;  in  1969 — 19  minutes.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  with  this  type  of  statis- 
tic, but  do  you  read  them  in  the  newspapers 
In  the  "what's  good  about  our  country"  col- 
umn? 

Rioters  and  demonstrators  may  get  the 
headlines — very  often  do— but  the  decent 
hard-working  American  still  goes  his  quiet 
way  and  as  that  wonderful  and  inspirational 
leader  of  yours  and  of  mine — speaker  Albert 
said  so  much  better  than  I  earlier  this  eve- 
ning— this  qiilet  American  goes  his  way, 
making  his  country  the  envy  of  the  world — 
for  our  standard  of  living,  but  more  sig- 
nlflcantly,  for  our  freedom  of  choice.  And 
that's  why  the  Ukes  of  I  and  Colonel  Bennle 
Davis,  are  In  uniform,  because  we  think  it's 
worth  protecting. 

More  than  any  other  factor,  I  believe  these 
Armed  Forces  of  yours  are  probably  going  to 
be  essential  for  sometime  to  come,  to  guar- 
antee the  freedoms  that  we  take  so  much  for 
granted  ...  to  guarantee  the  right  to  strike 
or  to  dissent,  among  other  things.  I  spent  a 
good  part  of  a  morning  two  weeks  ago  talking 
to  some  students  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville. It  was  rather  unpleasant  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  until  I  finally  got  the  mes- 
sage across  to  them  that  that's  why  I  was 
there  ...  to  let  them  know  that  my  Job,  one 
of  many,  was  to  guarantee  their  right  to 
make  life  unpleasant  for  me.  And,  you  know, 
after  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  began  to 
communicate.  And  I  really  put  my  big  foot 
In  my  mouth  that  time  too.  I  sort  of  broke 
the  Ice  because  I  was  calling  on  these  young- 
sters to  get  up  and  ask  their  questions.  Some 
didn't  want  to  ask  questions.  They  wanted  to 
make  speeches.  But  I  called  on  this  youngster 
.  .  .  and  identified  her  as  the  blonde-haired 
young  lady  in  the  steel-rimmed  glasses  in  the 
second  row.  This  young  man  got  up  and  said, 
"I'm  not  a  young  lady."  It  was  an  honest 
mistake. 

Too  many  overlook  the  fact  that  the  mUl- 
tary  does  not  make  national  policy.  The 
American  people  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives do  that.  We  In  the  military  serv- 
ices simply  carry  out  your  wishes  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  spends  about  12%  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  military  programs.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  Union  has  long  allocated 
about  13%  of  their  annual  ONP  to  military 
needs.  In  contrast,  durmg  FY  1972,  the 
United  States  used  only  7%  of  our  GNP  of 
our  ONP  for  national  defense. 

Since  our  ONP  is  higher  than  either  of 
these  nations,  our  defense  budget  is  greater 
than  theirs.  Yet  virtually  half  of  our  defense 
dollars  must  be  devoted  to  personnel  related 
costs — both  military  and  civilian.  We  don't 
know  the  exact  cost  proportions  for  Soviet 
or  Chinese  personnel,  but  clearly  theyYe  low- 
er than  ours.  As  a  result,  each  of  their  de- 
fense dollars  provides  more  actual  weapons 
than  our  own. 

Whether  In  Southeast  Asia  or  in  fleets  or 
bases  around  the  world;  whether  in  strategic 
bombers  flying  at  staggering  altitudes;  or  In 
submarines  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  I  believe  I  can  state  unequivo- 
cally that  we  have  the  very  finest  group  of 
young  Americans  In  our  military  services  at 
this  time  that  we  have  ever  had.  Quite 
frankly,  we  also  ask  more  from  them  than 
before — Intelligence,  technical  knowledge, 
education,  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  more 
than  probably  you  and  I  had  to  when  you 
were  In  uniform  acme  years  ago  and  I  was 
a  junior  officer. 
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Their  duties  require  not  only  skill,  but 
covu-age  and  stamina  to  perform  tediotis,  tax- 
ing, difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous  Jobs 
su  a  matter  of  routine.  These  fine  young 
people  represent  our  most  vital  national  re- 
source and  let's  not  forget  It  for  one  second. 
Yet — for  the  first  time  in  our  history- 
American  fighting  men  are  too  frequently 
facing  these  challenges  without  the  usual 
acknowledgements  from  those  of  us  at  home. 
They  must  sacrifice  without  the  kind  of  sup- 
port they  have  so  regularly  deserved  and  been 
accorded.  They  must  serve  while  being  de- 
rided rather  than  dignified.  And  this  makes 
my  blood  boll.  Would  that  it  were  possible  to 
bottle  McAIester's  outlook  on  life  and  spoon 
feed  it  to  those  of  the  nation  in  need. 

As  the  active,  dedicated  Americans  you  are, 
I  realize  these  matters  concern  you — as  they 
concern  those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  you 
with  great  pride  in  uniform  today.  Your  pres- 
ence this  evening  testifies  to  your  concern, 
and  may  Ood  bless  you  for  it.  Only  through 
enlightened  public  opinion  can  we  generate 
the  support  so  essential  to  any  military  force 
serving  in  a  democracy. 

Moreover  the  Individual  Soviet  or  Main- 
land Chinese  has  no  role  in  determining  his 
contribution  to  his  own  national  defense. 
He  cannot  choose  between  guns  and  butter, 
guns  Instead  of  butter,  butter  instead  of 
guns,  or  neither  guns  nor  butter.  These 
choices  are  made  for  him. 

In  offering  a  more  positive  view  of  our  na- 
tion this  evening,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly 
optimistic.  Certainly  we  face  many  chal- 
lenges as  a  nation.  We  must  solve  the  riddles 
of  the  farm,  the  city,  the  suburb,  and  pre- 
serving our  natural  environment.  But  one 
basic  truth  transcends  all  these  challenges. 

Without  a  continuing  absolutely  certain 
guarantee  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  way  of  life  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed  there 
probably  can  be  little  assurance  that  we  can 
count  on  Improvements  on  any  front!  These 
armed  services  of  yours  provide  the  free  en- 
vironment which  enables  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans such  as  you  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  present  and  the  future  while  we  go  about 
our  business. 

This  evening  we  are  privileged  to  honor 
more  than  two  million  young  men  and  wom- 
en In  uniform.  As  their  representative  to- 
night, I  have  an  almighty  heavy  burden  be- 
cause they  are  due  so  much  more  than  you 
or  I  alone  can  give.  They  wear  a  uniform 
which  too  often  has  become  a  popular  tar- 
get for  neo-subverslves  dealing  in  discredit. 
I  know  you  share  my  feeling  that  these  out- 
standing young  people  represent  a  couple  of 
million  more  very  good  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  you  and  I  have  an  awful  lot  going 
for  us  in  this  country. 

These  United  States  of  otirs  are  pretty  rug- 
ged and  highly  elastic.  This  has  been  proven. 
We  have  met  so  many  challenges  In  the  past. 
We  have  prevailed  In  each.  The  record  of  our 
accomplishments  Is  legion.  We  must  be  sure 
that  we  continue  these  tasks  with  an  at- 
titude of  constructive  optimism. 

In  conclusion  I  would  ask  that  y*u  and  I 
join  mentally  In  a  toast  proposed  by  Stephen 
Decatur  over  a  hundred  years  ago  which 
means  so  much  to  me  as  I  trust  to  you  when 
he  said: 

Our  country!  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  may  she  be  always  In  the  right; 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 
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DAMASCUS  MARKS  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  a 


moving  service  in  Damascus,  Md.,  to 
commemorate  Memorial  Day.  The  pro- 
gram was  arranged  by  the  American 
Legion  Post  171  in  Damasciis.  Luther 
Burke  is  the  post  commander  and  Buck 
Gladhill  made  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  memorial  service. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  citizens 
of  Damascus  and  all  the  people  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  service  a 
success.  Participants  included  Rev.  Lome 
Burton,  Pranklyn  O.  Hayes,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Cub  Scouts, 
as  well  as  a  choir  from  the  Damascus, 
Woodfleld,  and  Cedar  Grove  Elementary 
Schools.  Rev.  Father  Walter  J.  Norrls 
and  Rev.  Prank  M.  Depro  also  partici- 
pated. The  true  meaning  of  Memorial 
Day  was  felt  by  all  of  those  present 
at  this  impressive  ceremony  which  ended 
with  the  traditional  volley  and  taps  by 
the  Washington  Blue  Rifles. 


PRESroENT  NIXON  SPEAKS  1X5 
RUSSIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
praise  for  President  Nixon's  historic 
speech  to  the  Russian  people  last  Sun- 
day is  pouring  in  from  across  our  great 
Nation,  and  from  throughout  the  world. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the  major 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida,  has  long  been 
one  of  the  President's  most  persistent 
critics— yet  even  the  Times  laid  aside 
partisanship  to  join  in  the  nearly  unani- 
mous applause  for  Mr.  Nixon's  moving 
and  effective  address. 

Here,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress, Is  what  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
had  to  say  in  its  lead  editorial  on  May 
29: 

An  Eloquent,  Effectivk  Speech 

President  Nixon's  TV  address  yesterday  to 
the  Soviet  people,  also  broadcast  live  in  this 
country,  was  an  effective  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  communication  as  a  force  for 
peace. 

On  this  historic  first  occasion  that  an 
American  president  has  iqjoken  directly  to 
the  Russian  people,  Mr.  Nixon  was  at  his  best. 

His  unashamedly  sentimental  approach 
and  his  simple,  direct  and  unadorned  lan- 
guage are  boiuid  to  have  had  deep  impact 
upon  his  audience.  The  power  of  such  wKn- 
munication — slicing  through  centuries  of  so- 
cial differences,  different  economic  systems, 
different  cultures — simply  boggles  the  mind. 
In  the  future,  it  promises  to  be  a  vastly  con- 
structive force  because  the  hopes  and  goals 
shared  by  the  American  and  Soviet  people  ap- 
ply to  all  o.*'  mankind.  Modern  communica- 
tion, like  political  negotUtlon,  wUl  help  lift 
from  man's  shovilders  the  burdens  of  arms, 
ignorance  and  fear. 

The  President  did  not  mention  Vietnam  di- 
rectly, but  he  talked  generally  of  restraint 
The  connection  probably  escaped  most  Rvis- 
sian  viewers.  Many  Americans  no  doubt 
thought  of  Vietnamese  children  when  he  said, 
"Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  Insure  that  ...  all 
the  children  of  the  world  can  live  their  fidl 
lives  in  friendship  and  peace." 

That  the  Soviet  leaders  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent to  speak  to  the  people  revealed  a  con- 
fidence promising  policy  stability.  It  would  be 
Interesting  for  one  of  the  U.S.  networks  to 
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offer    equal    time    to    pcu-ty    leader    Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

The  President's  address  was  a  fitting  climax 
for  a  summit  conference  that  finally  con- 
trolled the  nuclear  missile  race. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MASTER  PLAN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

of   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  offered  some  con- 
structive criticism  to  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.  I 
feel  the  need  for  putting  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
to  consider  aiH>ropriations  and  possible 
new  approaches  may  do  so  from  the 
standpoint  of  experience  and  valuable 
InformaJHon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  today  I 
am  presenting  the  "North  Carolina  Mas- 
ter Plan,"^an  article  appearing  In  the 
Newsletter  published  by  the  American 
Bicentennial  of  which  Mr.  John  Harr  is 
the  editor.  This  is  an  independent  and 
private  group  seeking  to  Influence  some 
wiser  decisions  and  more  adequate  pro- 
grams for  the  proper  commemoration  of 
the  bicentennial. 

The  North  Carolina  master  plan  sets  a 
precedent  that  is  very  desirable  for  us 
to  consider  in  some  form  as  we  pursue 
the  challenge  that  remains  for  us  to 
properly  commemorate  our  200th  an- 
niversary: 

North  Caeolina  Mastxb  Plan 
The  most  significant  effort  thus  far  to  deal 
with  the  really  difficult  elements  of  Bicen- 
tennial planning — the  Ideals,  and  principles 
which  alone  can  give  the  Bicentennial  true 
meaning — was  made  public  recently  In  North 
Carolina. 

It  Is  a  "master  plan"  which  provides  a 
"unifying  philosophy  and  framework"  for  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  state  In  a  Bicenten- 
nial Era  that  Is  defined  as  lasting  from  1979 
to  1989. 

The  plan  has  been  warmly  endorsed  by 
North  Carolina's  Governor,  Robert  W.  Scott, 
who  referred  to  the  approach  as  "clear  and 
flexible"  and  as  one  that  ought  to  "make 
history  come  alive  and  relate  itself  to  the 
present  and  future."  It  was  the  product  of 
a  long,  hard  effort  by  the  23-member  NOTth 
Carolina  ARBC,  led  by  Chairman  Hector  Mac- 
Lean,  a  former  State  Senator,  and  Executive 
Director  Richard  F.  Glbbs. 

Although  many  of  the  specifics  necessarily 
refer  to  local  subjects.  It  is  the  "unifying 
philosophy"  on  which  they  rest  that  gives 
the  plan  a  stature  far  beyond  that  of  a  local 
product,  one  that  should  receive  widespread 
attention  In  other  states  and  at  the  national 
level. 

The  North  Carolina  document  is  remark- 
able in  that  it  exhibits  not  only  a  deep  sen- 
sitivity to  American  history,  but  also  a  gen- 
uine passion  for  liberty  and  a  concern  for 
present-day  problems  and  futtu«  needs. 

It  holds  that  the  primary  goal  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial should  be  to  effect  "a  renaissance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution,"  and 
that  this  must  be  "more  a  product  of  action 
than  of  simply  words  and  gestures."  Other 
premises  hold  that  "the  highest  form  of 
honor  which  can  be  paid  to  the  people  of 
the  Revolutionary  generation  would  be  to  put 
their  principles  into  action  in  our  own  lives," 
that  "all  Americans  are  the  real  beneficiaries 
of  the  American  Revolution."  and  that  this 
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entails  an  obligation  to  pass  on  the  benefits 
of  that  legacy  "at  least  xindlmlnlshed"  to 
future  Americans. 

Based  on  these  premises,  the  plan  in  an 
overall  sense  seeks  to  "re-enact"  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution — to  consciously  set  In  mo- 
tion processes  and  "principled  action"  that 
will  engender  a  "repetition  of  the  Revolution 
In  the  present-day  lives  of  North  Carolinians. 
This,  In  turn,  leads  to  the  title  of  the  plan: 
"American  Revolution  II — A  Living  Com- 
memoration." 

Key  to  the  Idea  of  making  possible  a  "rep- 
etition" of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  is 
the  time-frame  staked  out  by  North  Caro- 
lina ARBC  for  the  Bicentennial  Era — ^from 
now  untU  1989.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the 
national  ARBC  which  is  due  to  terminate  by 
law  In  1983  (200th  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  War)— and  possibly  to 
President  Nixon  who,  in  a  television  address 
last  year,  appeared  to  suggest  that  the  Bicen- 
tennial would  end  in  1976. 

The  North  Carolina  view  is  that  the  proper 
time  span  should  include  not  only  the 
years  of  ferment  leading  to  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  the  War  itself,  but  extend  to 
the  point  when  American  liberties  achieved 
Constitutional  safeguards.  This  would  be 
1789 — the  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, inauguration  of  the  first  President, 
convening  of  the  first  Congress,  and  the  first 
sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  offers  a  four-part  time  sequence  for 
the  Bicentennial,  each  of  which  would  reflect 
the  same  spirit  that  prevailed  during  the 
same  time  period  200  years  ago: 

1973-76:  a  time  for  ferment,  of  reconsider- 
ing basic  questions,  of  setting  goals; 

1976:  a  year  of  commitment; 
.  1976-89:  a  period  of  "competition"  in 
which  Americans  would  work  to  achieve 
goals  and  try  to  live  up  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  genuine  needs  of  their 
time  as  weU  as  their  forebears  of  200  years 
ago  did; 

1989:  the  finale,  a  year  of  "tremendous 
celebration,"  assuming  that  the  foregoing 
processes  have  worked,  goals  have  been 
achieved,  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  rededlca- 
tlon  has  emerged. 

Within  this  context,  the  myriad  Ideas,  pro- 
posals, structtires,  activities,  and  processes 
which  fill  out  the  rest  of  the  North  Carolina 
master  plan  suddenly  seem  to  have  a  special 
relevance  and  meaning.  They  range  from  a 
"goals  for  DaUas"  process  to  a  Bicentennial 
Calendar,  from  county  and  college  Bicenten- 
nial Commissions  to  new  curricula  for  the 
schools,  from  the  use  of  mass  media  to  In- 
creased historical  research. 

However,  goal-setting  Is  likely  to  be  the 
major  process  in  the  North  Carolina  plan  as 
It  becomes  operational.  There  is  a  newly- 
formed  State  Co\incll  on  Ooals  and  Prior- 
ities. The  hope  is  that  local  governmental 
units  wlU  also  set  up  goal -setting  machinery. 
The  master  plan  proposes  that  a  "North 
Carolina  Bicentennial  Congress"  be  held  In 
the  City  9f  New  Bern  on  Aug.  25,  1974.  This 
would  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  of  the  first  North  Carolina 
Provincial  Congress  In  New  Bern,  and  pro- 
vide for  local  progress  reports,  "especially  the 
ones  Involving  goal  formtdation." 
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railroad  passenger  traffic  through  this 
vehicle,  Congress  should  exercise  a  bit  of 
patience  in  addition  to  legislative  over- 
sight so  that  the  problems  to  be  over- 
come in  railroad  passenger  service  can 
be  successf  uly  dealt  with. 

A  very  thoughtful  editorial  commen- 
tary in  support  of  Amtrak  was  carried  by 
WBBM  Newsradio  in  various  editorial 
broadcasts  on  May  19  which  I  believe  to 
by  a  proper  commentary  on  Amtrak's 
operation: 

Tet  It,  You'll  Like  It 

Amtrak  Is  imder  attack.  Mismanagement, 
poor  financing  and  bad  routes  are  some  of 
the  complaints.  Well,  we  J\ist  rode  the  train 
to  Springfield  and  back,  and  much  to  our 
surprise,  we  enjoyed  the  whole  thing. 

Amtrak's  slogan  is:  We're  making  the 
trains  worth  traveling  again.  From  the 
standpoint  of  convenience,  comfort  and  on 
time  service,  we  agree. 

Amtrak's  "Prairie  State,"  running  between 
St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  through  Chicago, 
reminded  us  of  the  crack  trains  of  years 
past  .  .  .  reclining -seat  coaches,  a  dome  car 
and  a  diner.  Another  train  on  the  same  route, 
the  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  offers  reserved  par- 
lor cars  and  drawing  rooms — echoes  of 
luxuries  past. 

Airplanes  and  cars  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  comer  the  transportation  market,  but 
WBBM  suggests  you  try  Amtrak.  All  trains 
use  the  remodeled  Chicago  Union  Station, 
and  fare  reductions  have  just  been  an- 
nounced on  certain  Eastern  routes.  You 
might  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  relaxing 
experience  it  can  be — to  enjoy  the  roominess 
of  the  train  and  the  pleasure  of  sitting  down 
to  a  complete  dinner  with  full  beverage  serv- 
ice, and  best  of  all.  the  delight  of  seeing  the 
American  countryside  at  ground  level. 

Amtrak  may  have  its  problems,  but  at 
least,  from  the  standpoint  of  service  to  the 
individual  traveler,  railroads  have  come  a 
long  way  back. 


TRY  rr,  YOU'LL  I.IKE  IT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  controversy  and 
criticism  over  the  operation  of  Amtrak. 
It  is  my  belief  that,  having  reorganized 


B'NAI  B'RTTH  WOMEN  PASSED  RESO- 
LUTION ENDORSING  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY BENEFITS  AND  OTHER 
LEGISLATION  TO  AID  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  resolution  passed  in  March  1972 
by  the  B'nai  B'rith  women  in  support 
of  an  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
as  well  as  in  support  of  a  variety  of  other 
legislative  measures  that  affect  older 
Americans: 

resolution:   social   secdbitt  benefits  and 
legislation  for  the  elderly 

B'nal  B'rith  Women  has  traditionally 
been  committed  to  the  very  real  needs  of 
the  elderly  In  our  communities,  both  In 
programs  and  in  assistance.  Our  Interest 
stems  from  our  belief  In  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man beings  of  all  ages,  most  particularly  for 
those  citizens  who  have  contributed  much 
to  our  lives  and  culture,  but  who  because  of 
their  age,  are  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  society. 

We  voice  our  concern,  therefore,  on  the  in- 
adequacy of  present  Social  Seciirlty  pro- 
grams and  fimdlng.  Because^of  the  exceed- 
ingly high  cost  of  living  today,  many  recipi- 
ents find  themselves  living  jiist  above  pov- 
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erty-level.  Despite  the  welcome  assistance  of 
medical-care  programs,  our  elderly  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  meet  their  personal  needs. 

We  commend  the  Congress  for  Its  efforts 
to  raise  the  Social  Security  benefits,  not  Just 
for  the  elderly,  but  for  others  who  benefit 
from  these  funds  such  as  widows,  orphans, 
and  the  handicapped.  We  urge  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  substantially  Increase  this 
allocation  which  permits  our  elderly  citizens 
to  lead  lives  of  independence  and  dignity. 

We  also  urge  that  measures  be  adopted 
which  would  expand  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  Aging  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  provide  work 
service  and  employment  centers,  mental 
health  programs,  community  facilities  for 
recreation,  and  low-cost  plans  for  nutrition, 
housing  and  public  transportation. 

We  also  commend  programs  which  seek 
to  undertake  research  on  the  aging  process 
and  its  ramifications;  and  recent  efforts  to 
identUy  and  assist  the  elderly  Jewish  poor. 
•  Our  Jewish  heritage  has  been  enriched  by 
those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who  have 
given  us  so  much  from  their  lives.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  we  express  this  resolution. 


CITIZEN  PATROL  REDUCES  SUBUR- 
BAN NEIGHBORHOOD  VANDALISM 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   ORECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  juvenile  vandalism  reached  such 
alarming  proportions  that  the  residents 
of  a  suburban  Portland  neighborhood 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Led  by 
one  area  resident,  Pat  O'Neal,  about  70 
fathers  began  patrolling  the  streets  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  crime. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  story  by 
Kathleen  Piper  details  the  success  of  this 
citizen  effort,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

CrrizEN  Patrol   Reduces   Subttrban   Neigh- 
borhood Vandalism 
(By  Kathleen  Piper) 

Home  owners  plagued  by  juvenile  vandal- 
Ism  might  take  a  tip  from  the  neighborhood 
west  of  Portland  and  surrounding  Tualatin 
View  Grade  School. 

There,  70  fathers  patrolling  two  at  a  time 
have  substantially  reduced  property  damage, 
theft  and  other  pranks  of  minor  and  major 
Import,  according  to  their  organizer,  Pat 
O'Neal,  who  lives  at  9940  SW  Taylor  St. 

"We  began  on  April  9  of  last  year,"  O'Neal 
said  Sunday.  "We  had  had  Just  about  every- 
thing that  could  happen  In  this  neighbor- 
hood short  of  murder." 

Children  were  out  after  curfew  at  night. 
The  school  was  vandalized.  Juveniles  annoyed 
neighbors  by  riding  their  motorbikes  up  and 
down  the  streets  and  on  lawns. 

Finally,  Jack  Burke's  Country  Store  at 
8998  SW  Leahy  Road  was  burglarized  with 
$18,000  damage  and  was  put  out  of  business 
temporarily. 

•  "It  became  obvious  to  me  that  we  dldnt 
have  what  you  call  a  neighborhood,"  O'Neal 
said. 

He  said  the  Washington  County  Sheriff's 
Department  was  so  understaffed,  it  could  not 
respond  to  reports  of  vandalism  untu  days 
had  lapsed. 

"There  were  only  three  county  patrol  cars 
and  two  state  cars  in  the  whole  county  then," 
O'Neal  said,  "and  the  state  cars  merely  pa- 
trolled traffic  on  the  Sunset  Highway." 
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Washington  County  Sheriff  Warren  B. 
Barnes  said  Sunday,  he  was  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  the  citizen  patrol. 

Barnes  agreed  that  there  has  "definitely 
been  a  reduction"  in  crime  16  the  area,  but 
he  could  not  say  to  what  degree. 

"We  feel  that  tJiey  have  accomplished  an 
awful  lot  and  probably  saved  an  awful  lot 
of  property  from  being  damaged.  They  have 
rousted  out  a  couple  of  burglars,  too," 
Barnes  said. 

Barnes  said  passage  of  a  county  serial  levy 
has  enabled  the  addition  of  two  more  night 
county  patrol  cars  and  after  July  another 
win  be  added. 

PWlowlng  an  Incident  Involving  one  of  his 
children,  O'Neal  was  purred  Into  forming 
the  patrols. 

"I  interviewed  every  applicant  for  up  to 
two  hours,"  he  said,  "because  I  wanted  to 
learn  his  philosophy.  We  would  not  accept 
anyone  who  wanted  to  employ  guns  or  strong 
arm  tactics." 

The  group  grew  to  17  and  met  with  the 
sheriff.  "We  learned  that  In  order  for  us 
to  get  anything  accomplished,  we  were  going 
to  have  to  help  the  sheriff,"  O'Neal  said. 

The  patKd  was  assigned  each  night,  with 
two  fathers  from  different  parts  of  the  four- 
square-mile area  wt»klng  together  In  the 
patrol  car.  Personal  automobiles  are  used. 
The  pair  would  patrol  during  the  night,  from 
approximately  1  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  The  hours 
were  not  rigid,  however. 

O'Neal  claims  the  incidence  of  vandalism 
and  other  related  proUems  has  shrunk  from 
reports  of  two  per  week  to  only  two  per 
month.  "And  now  when  we  call  the  sheriff's 
office,  a  car  is  here  within  minutes,"  he  said. 

O'Neal  said  close  cooperation  between  the 
sheriff's  office  and  his  group  has  evolved  from 
the  patrol  plan.  The  patrolling  fathers  keep 
careful  logs  of  what  they  see  dxu-ing  their 
nights  on  duty.  Anything  suspicious  is  re- 
ported to  a  sheriff's  detective,  who  then 
checks  it  out.  "It  benefits  both  us  and  the 
sheriff,"  O'Neal  said. 

The  program  has  also  fostered  a  growing 
community  spirit,  O'Neal  said.  The  fathers 
who  work  together  on  patrol  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  communicate,  he  said.  Neigh- 
bors who  would  ordinarily  "Just  sleep  here" 
are  getting  to  know  each  other. 

Since  the  patrol  was  formed,  no  vandalism 
to  the  grade  school  has  occurred. 

O'Neal  emphasized  that  the  approach  is 
preventive.  "We  try  to  work  through  the 
parents.  We  try  to  keep  the  kids  out  of 
trouble." 

"It's  good  to  know,"  he  said,  "that  In- 
stead of  sitting  around  complaining  to  your 
wife  or  yoiu"  neighbor,  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems." 
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RESOLUTION    CONDEMNINa    THE 
ESCALATION    OF    WAR 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHrSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  ZO.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately 
about  how  much  support  the  President's 
recent  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  received  from  the  public.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  think  it  is  very  worth  noting 
that  the  Boston  City  Council  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  that 
action,  and  expressing  the  strong  desire 
that  the  President  reverse  his  policy  and 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  close.  I  believe 
that  in  passing  this  resolution,  the  city 
council  of  Boston  was  performing  its  sol- 


emn   responsibility    to    represent   their 
constituents,  and  I  wish  at  this  point  to 
commend  them  for  speaking  out,  and  to 
insert  their  resolution  in  the  Record: 
CrrT   OF  Boston 

IK    CFTT    COUNCtt 

Whereas,  Americans  have  been  fighting 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  an  unreasonable  num- 
ber of  years;  and 

Whereas,  66,000  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  in  this  effort;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  past 
that  brinkmanship  politics  is  not  conducive 
to  the  long-range  goal  of  peace  which  we  all 
seek;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  shown  In  the  past  that 
escalation  of  the  American  effort  In  South- 
east Asia  has  proved  itself  to  be  counter- 
productive and  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council 
condemns  the  recent  escalation  of  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  urges  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia  upon  the  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  ol  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  City  Clerk  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

In  City  CouncU  May  16    1972.  Adopted. 


THEY  ESCALATED   THE  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
North  Vietnamese  began  their  massive 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  nonsense  spoken  and  writ- 
ten to  criticize  the  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration  and  to  accuse  the  Pres- 
ident of  escalating  the  war  when  he 
responded  to  the  aggression  by  increas- 
ing and  improving  our  bombing  policy 
and  also  by  mining  the  key  ports  of 
entry  to  North  Vietnam. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  23, 
1972,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
cuts  through  that  nonsensical  and  mis- 
leading rhetoric  in  an  effective  fashion 
and  I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

THXT    ESCAI.ATKD    THE    WAR 

When  Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow  was  sched- 
uled things  were  pretty  quiet  In  Vietnam, 
and  there  was  every  sane  and  reasonable 
cause  to  figure  that  reqmnslble  leaders  on 
both  Bides  would  keep  it  quiet  or  make  it 
still  quieter. 

Instead,  today,  the  fighting  In  Vietnam 
involves  the  largest  ctdllslon  of  main  forces 
on  both  sides  In  the  history  of  that  war. 

How  did  that  happen? 

Everybody  knows  how  it  happened  al- 
though there  are  some  who  choose  to  leap- 
frog over  its  beginnings. 

It  happened  because  Moscow  and  EEanoi 
entered  into  collusion  to  produce  the  larg- 
est overnight  escalation  In  the  killing  and 
crisis  since  1968,  and  with  obvious  Inten- 
tions of  surpassing  1968  in  violence. 

They  plotted  a  sudden  and  surprise 
switch  from  guerrilla  techniques  to  a  mas- 
sive assault  by  the  entire  North  Vietnamese 
regular  army,  led  by  staggering  artillery  and 
rocket  barrages  laying  down  a  carpet  for 
squadrons  of  the  Russian's  best  tanks  and 
paving  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the 
North  Vietnam's  best  Infantrymen. 
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That  offensive  was  a  complete  switch.  It 
was  prepared  and  lavishly  armed  during  the 
1\U1  InapUwd  by  Nixon's  withdrawal  pol- 
icies. It  exploded  aU  across  the  border 
"front"  at  the  exact  moment  when  one 
would  reasonably  expect  restraint. 

Even  more  significantly.  Nixon  set  the  ini- 
tial example  of  "cooling  down"  the  wm  and 
asked  Moscow  to  respond  In  a  like  spirit  for 
peace.  Instead,  they  obviously  did  Just  the 
opposite.  They  tried  to  see  how  much  mUI- 
tary  advantage  they  could  exploit  from  the 
de-escalation  of  the  war  on  our  side. 

Spectacular  success  was  a  possibility — and 
would  have  exploited  Nixon's  visit  in  two 
ways:  for  military  victory  In  Vietnam  and  to 
put  the  U.S.  at  a  severe  disadvantage  In  the 
Moscow  negotiations. 

It  has  a  third  advantage  and  purpose.  It 
put  Nixon  the  spot  at  home— whatever  way 
he  reacted. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic,  and  a  symptom  of 
how  far  the  "anti-war"  emotions  have  gone 
from  beyond  reality,  that  when  Nixon  re- 
sponded with  countering  the  North  Viet- 
namese Introduction  of  tanks,  and  massive 
rocket  and  artillery  weapons  and  suppUes. 
with  mines  and  air  action — to  permit  the 
South  Vietnamese  infantry  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Infantry  to  fight  on  fairly  even 
terms— the  U.S.  was  promptly  accused  of 
escalating  the  war. 
That  Is  patently  nonsense. 
It  Is  as  absurd  as  ,the  constant  charges — 
In  the  face  of  both  repeated  pubUc  state- 
ments from  the  start  and  overwhelming  evi- 
dence In  action— that  the  UJ3.  was  seeking 
a  military  victory  and  that  the  "only  answer" 
Is  a  "political  solution." 

It  Is  now  pretty  obvious  who  has  been  seek- 
ing a  "military  victory"  outright  and  who 
has  continually  shtmned  the  "political  set- 
tlement!" It  Is  Moscow  and  Hanoi,  clearly. 
When  we  de-escalate— they  escalate.  When 
we  counter,  we  are  accused  of  responsibility 
for  the  new  levels  of  mayhem  I 

This  level  of  explosive  war  was  clearly  and 
fiatly  Introduced  by  Hanoi.  It  wasn't  us.  It 
was  m  the  face  of  action  and  efforts  in  the 
opposite  direction  by  us. 

One  would  think  these  who  have  decided 
on  being  critics — regardless  of  the  events  and 
actions  of  the  other  side — ought  to  at  least 
face  the  barest  of  facts. 
Another  fact  deserves  recognition  by  now. 
Since  It  was  they  and  not  we  who  decided 
to  "rock  the  boat"  and  see  what  happened. 
It  was  Moscow  taking  risks  with  "peace." 
That  is  where  the  responsibility  lay,  and 
when  Nixon  put  It  on  them  as  he  annoimced 
the  mining,  he  was  saying  simply:  "You  Ini- 
tiated the  new  major  war  situation,  and  It  Is 
your  responsibility  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  balancing  It.  It  Is  time  for  some 
restraint  on  your  side." 

Significantly,  there  has  been  restraint  In 
Moscow  .  .  .  but  only  after  they  took  their 
gamble  and  tested  us!  They  always  seem  to 
want  to  see  If  they  can  "get  away  with  It" 
first. 

That  hardly  encourages  the  persistent  doc- 
trine that  they  are  always  ready  to  be  reason- 
able and  we  are  not — and  that  If  we  let  them 
"get  away  with  It,"  they  would  be  restrained 
and  reasonable. 


THE  $55,000  CROP  SUBSIDY  LIMIT. 
A  FAILURE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T%iesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $55,000 
crop  subsidy  limit  enacted  last  year  by 
Congress  has  been  a  complete  failure, 
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resulting  in  virtually  no  Federal  revenue 
savings,  according  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  OAO  report  has  revealed  that 
$55,000  payment  limitation  resulted  in 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
only  $2.2  million,  not  the  ^proximately 
$68  million  that  the  GAO  had  previously 
estimated  that  should  have  been  saved. 

The  GAO  report  noted  how  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  Individual  farmers  had 
been  able  to  avoid  the  $55,000  per  crop 
subsidy  limit  through  various  legal 
maneuverings,  such  as  leasing  part  of 
their  land  or  through  forming  different 
types  of  partnerships  or  corporations. 
The  GAO  stated  that — 

Although  the  payment  limitation  adverse- 
ly affected  some  Individuals  and  benefited 
others.  It  had  no  significant  effect  on  .  .  . 
government  expenditures. 

The  report  also  revealed  that  77  per- 
cent of  those  farm  producers  who  re- 
ceived more  than  $55,000  in  1970  crop 
subsidy  pwiyments  changed  their  farming 
interests  or  operations  for  1971.  presiun- 
ably  to  evade  the  crop  subsidy  limit. 

Some  of  the  examples  of  le^  maneu- 
vering to  evade  the  crop  subsidy  limit 
cited  in  the  GAO  report  included:  Cali- 
fornia corporation,  which  was  paid  about 
$2.5  million  in  crop  subsidies  previously, 
was  divided  up  to  allow  53  different  Indi- 
viduals to  receive  Federal  payments  of 
$2.5  million  in  1971,  and  thus  evade 
$55,000  per  individual  crop  limit  for  not 
farming.  Another  case  the  GAO  cited  was 
a  New  Mexico  farm,  which  should  have 
received  the  maximum  amount  of  $55,000, 
but  was  organized  as  a  partnership  be- 
tween a  father  and  his  two  adult  sons. 
Under  the  Department's  regulations  the 
father  and  two  sons  each  received 
$22,300.  a  total  of  $66,900  and  no  savings 
resulted. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  pays  stfound  $3  bil- 
lion annually  in  direct  payments  to  pro- 
ducers participating  in  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grain  programs.  In  1971,  Con- 
gress enacted  a  $55,000  limitation  that 
any  one  farm  producer  could  receive  un- 
der each  of  these  programs  In  order  to 
eliminate  enormous  Federal  payments  to 
already  wealthy  farmers  and  corpora- 
tions. However,  It  Is  clear  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  done  very  little 
to  prevent  farm  producers  from  evading 
the  clear  intent  and  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. These  wasteful  overpayments  to 
wealthy  farm  producers  and  corpora- 
tions could  have  been  used  to  help  the 
family  farmer  struggling  to  survive. 

Weak  legislation  by  Congress  and  even 
weaker  enforcement  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  have  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  the  $55,000  crop  limitation.  Unfor- 
tunately, Congress  is  apparently  not  very 
interested  In  closing  some  of  the  lowl- 
holes  contained  in  the  legislation  itstlt. 
But,  until  Congress  does  legislate  on  this 
Issue  again,  It  Is  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  to  enforce  the  law 
as  well  as  possible.  Along  these  lines,  the 
GAO  recommended  that  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
which  administers  the  crop  subsidy  pro- 
gram: 

First.  Establish  procedures  to  obtain 
information  on  all  farming  Interests  of 
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each  program  participant  so  that  ASCS 
can  apply  the  payment  limitation  fully 
and  fairly. 

Second.  Provide  for  systematic  review 
by  ASCA  headquarters  of  the  decisions 
made  initially  by  the  ASCA  county  and 
State  committees. 

Third.  Clarify  and  expand  instructions 
to  county  committees. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment will  need  GAO's  advice  and  will 
attempt  to  more  vigorously  enforce  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  $55,000  per 
crop  subsidy  limit. 


JOHN  DREISKE— OUTSTANDING 
JOURNALIST 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Drelske,  one  of  Chicago's  outstanding 
journalists  and  political  editor  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  wrote  his  last  col- 
imm  for  that  paper  on  Friday,  May  26, 
1972.  He  has  now  retired  after  devoting 
a  lifetime  to  reporting  and  analyzing  po- 
litticfil  news. 

I  met  John  Drelske  for  the  first  time  in 
1945  and  for  over  25  years  I  have  ad- 
mired the  fairness  in  his  articles  which 
brought  to  those  in  my  city  and  to  those 
outside  of  my  city  a  keen  understanding 
and  insight  ctf  our  American  political  sys- 
tem. In  writing  his  column,  Mr.  Drelske 
has  always  informed  the  reader  of  the 
facts  and  htis  always  displayed  firm  im- 
partiality r^ardless  of  the  individual, 
the  political  party,  or  the  branch  of  gov- 
ernment that  was  receiving  his  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Dreiske's  retirement  leaves  a  tre- 
mendous gap  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
and  it  Is  my  understanding  that  he  will 
not  be  immediately  replaced  by  another 
columnist.  He  will  be  missed  not  only  by 
his  associates  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
but  by  all  those  in  our  community  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him. 
He  Is  Indeed  a  man  highly  respected  and 
affectionately  regarded. 

Having  graduated  from  Northwestern 
University  in  1929,  John  went  to  work 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
tme.  Thereafter,  he  served  with  the  Der 
trolt  Mirror,  the  Chicago  Herald  Exam- 
iner, and  the  Detroit  Times.  In  1936  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  Times  and 
from  1938  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  working  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
He  served  as  an  instructor  at  the  MediU 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Correspondents  Association. 

While  he  will  be  missed  on  the  political 
scene,  as  well  as  at  the  offices  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  nonetheless  John  Drelske  has 
earned  his  retirement,  and  Mrs.  Annun- 
zio  joins  me  in  extending  to  him,  his  de- 
voted wife,  Margaret,  and  their  children, 
John  said  Karin,  our  sincerest  best  wishes 
for  a  healthy  and  happy  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  last  colimin  written  by 
John  Dreiske  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
as  well  as  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
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the  Friday.  May  26  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  entitled  "Farewell  to 
Drelske": 

PouncAi.  Editob'8  Last  Hubbab 
(By  John  Drelake) 

Well,  so  It  has  finally  come  down  to  this. 

With  the  production  of  this  last  of  some 
6,280  columns  regularly  appearing  In  The 
Times  and  The  Sun-Times  for  80  yens,  I 
will  have  retired. 

As  I  take  the  traditional  and  very  corny 
trip  down  the  sunset  side  of  the  hill  of  life, 
there  comes  back  to  me  clearly  the  feeling 
of  high  confidence  I  felt  when  I  went  to  work 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  In  1929. 

I  recall,  too,  that  feeling  of  confidence  and 
that  sensation  of  being  a  budding  king  of 
the  hill  when  first  I  walked  Into  the  State 
House  at  Springfield  to  cover  my  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  In  1943,  one  year  after 
becoming  political  editor. 

On  that  day,  I  was  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  finest  people  in  the  world,  two  re- 
porters, the  late  Charles  N.  Wheeler  of  The 
Dally  News  and  A.  L.  (Tod)  Sloan  of  the  then 
Chicago  Herald-American. 

These  two  gentlemen  brought  me  up  In 
the  rugged  hiu"ly-burly  of  Illinois  and  Chi- 
cago political  wrltmg  and  taught  me  some 
holds  that  saved  me  from  scoop  disaster  In 
many  a  critical  situation. 

Those  confident  early  years  in  what, 
fMends,  is  a  very  rough  business  soon  passed. 
In  those  years,  I  knew  a  helluva  lot  more 
about  politics  than  I  do  today.  The  world 
was  my  cooky.  And  now  that  world  has 
crumbled. 

But  the  fact  that  this  particular  career  is 
ending  ts  not  bad  news.  I'm  glad  I  made  the 
decision  to  not  stick  around  longer  than  three 
days  past  my  65th  birthday. 

Never  felt  better  in  my  life  and  the  same 
goes  for  Margaret.  The  final  year  has  been 
a  good  one  and  that's  the  note  on  which  I 
had  always  hoped  to  call  it  quits. 

But  that  particular  birthday  Tuesday  rang 
the  bell  for  me  and  there  came  a  sudden 
urge  to  sit  down  in  a  different  chair  and  look 
at  my  life. 

I  can't  do  this,  however,  without  scanning 
the  many  years  that  have  passed,  the  last 
36  spent  with  the  same  newspaper  organiza- 
tion. 

One  random  thought  Is  that  The  Sun- 
Times  is  a  terrific  newspaper  for  a  colunmlst 
with  attack  tendencies  to  be  employed  by. 

I  have  in  this  colimin  space  Irritten  some 
of  the  damndest  things  about  certain  peo- 
ple whom  I  thought  had  It  coming,  but  there 
was  nary  a  whimper  or  column  killed  even 
when  those  people  were  well  wired  to  our  ex- 
ecutive hierarchy. 

One  executive  whose  very  good  friend  took 
a  drubbing  In  a  column  dropped  by  my  desk 
the  next  morning  and.  laughing,  said,  "Well. 
I  see  you  took  care  of  my  buddy  today!"  And 
that's  all  there  was  to  it. 

I'm  told  they're  not  going  to  name  a  new 
political  editor  for  a  whUe  and  that  there's 
not  going  to  be  a  local  political  column  for 
•  while. 

I'm  kind  of  glad  about  that  in  a  way.  No 
bright  young  character  is  going  to  take  over 
Immediately  and  show  me  up  with  immedi- 
ate contrast  and  much  more  talent. 

As  I  write  this  last  colunm,  the  phone  Is 
ringing,  the  mall  has  arrived  and  their  mes- 
sages roll  back  the  years.  One  writer  recalls 
a  coliunn  I  wrote  about  him  26  years  ago 
when  be  was  a  candidate.  Another  writes, 
"I  cut  my  teeth  on  politics  through  your  col- 
umn." 

The  staff  and  the  executives  of  this  news- 
paper have  partied  me  and  fiattered  me.  Their 
fellowship — which  has  survived  many  a  tense 
deadline  crush — ^has  been  lasting  and  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Qood-by. 
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Farxwku.  to  Dbeiskk 

John  Drelske  says  farewell  to  his  readers  on 
page  62  today  and  we  regretfully  must  say 
farewell  to  one  of  the  great  Chicago  Jour- 
nalists. For  the  past  30  years  Dreiske's  col- 
vunn  prying  below  the  siirface  of  Illinois 
politics  and  prodding  the  politicians  has  been 
must  reading  for  anyone  Interested  in  the  op- 
eration of  state  and  local  government. 

Drelske  saw  his  first  duty  always  to  In- 
form the  reader.  He  played  no  favorites 
among  Republicans  or  Democrats  or  among 
political  flgiires  he  admired  and  those  he  dis- 
trusted. 

Thirty  years  of  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
political  lions  and  the  political  rats  has  hard- 
ly changed  Drelske,  the  man.  His  exquisite 
blend  of  dry  wit  and  enthusiasm  has  kept 
him  on  even  keel  from  his  first  column  to  his 
last. 

His  colleagues  at  The  Sun-Times  will  sorely 
miss  his  good  company,  his  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  his  ever-ready  helping  hand. 


May  30,  1972 


THE  ROAD  TO  LEXINGTON  AND 
CONCORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
famous  Revolutionary  War  poem  of  them 
all  opens  with  lines  especially  significant: 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  luifurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world." 

In  hindsight  it  is  easy  to  see  and  be 
critical  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  British 
Army  In  those  days  that  were  not  exactly 
strong  points.  However,  the  "embattled 
farmers"  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  and 
for  that  matter  the  entire  population  of 
the  American  Colonies  in  1775,  were  not 
quite  so  aware  of  the  weaknesses  as  they 
were  of  the  reputaticHi  the  British  soldier 
had  won  for  himself — and  rightly  so. 

The  first  clash  was  between  these  "em- 
battled farmers"  and  British  regulars, 
but  ever  since  the  foimding  of  the 
colonies  150  years  before,  Americans  had 
had  to  fight  to  survive.  The  road  ended 
when  the  unskilled  and  unready  colonists 
took  on  the  world's  mightiest  military 
power.  But  it  had  begun  and  had  gone  on 
with  many  a  twist  and  turn,  when  the 
first  white  man  had  set  foot  on  the  North 
American  continent.  The  story  is  as  much 
a  part  of  our  Revolutionary  War  history 
as  anything  could  be. 

Rev.  Joseph  Doddridge,  on  militia, 
commented: 

They  were  soldiers  when  they  chose  to  be  so. 
And  when  they  chose,  they  laid  down  their 
arms. 

Boiling  Water  may  well  have  pre- 
scribed the  ceremonies.  King's  regula- 
tions called  for  a  salute  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  three  ru£9es  on  the 
drum,  officers  to  salute,  other  ranks  to 
stand  at  rest  arms.  Boiling  Water,  so 
named  by  the  remarkably  prescient 
Mohawks  when  he  had  lived  among  them 
and  taken  a  squaw  at  one  time  in  his 
checkered  career,  was  better  known  as 
Charles  Lee,  since  June  17,  1775,  by  res- 


olution of  the  2d  Continental  Congress 
a  major  general  in  the  "army  of  the 
United  Colonies."  He  had  come  up  from 
Philadelphia  with  George  Washington 
and  since  he  had  begun  his  military  ca- 
reer at  age  12  with  a  commission  in  the 
British  Army  and  at  one  time  had  served 
under  the  King  of  Poland  as  well,  he 
probably  knew  more  about  such  cere- 
monies than  any  msm  present. 

Almost  as  if  the  Muse  of  History  de- 
creed the  day  should  not  be  observed  at 
all — July  3,  1775,  was  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  humiliating  capit- 
ulation to  the  French  at  Fort  Necessity 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars — there 
is  a  curious  blank  spot  about  the  day.  The 
story  of  a  ceremony  under  the  Cambridge 
elm  did  not  even  appear  until  1837  and  is 
definitely  apocryphal. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  New  Englanders 
thought  it  was  worth  noting;  perhaps 
they  were  suspicious  of  the  Virginian; 
perhaps  they  merely  had  the  cautious, 
wait-and-see  attitude  of  all  armies  on  all 
levels  when  a  new  commander  takes  over. 
James  Stevens,  posted  at  Cambridge,  did 
note  in  his  diary  that: 

Nothing  hepping  extroderly  we  preaded — 
paraded — three  times. 

Paul  Lunt  was  at  Prospect  Hill  and 
recorded  that  Washington  reviewed  his 
regiment  there  and  Noah  Chapin  at 
Brookline  said  the  generals  were  there, 
too. 

Other  than  that,  nothing — in  news- 
papers, diaries,  letters,  nor  memoirs.  That 
is  most  unfortunate;  tiie  sight  of  the 
militia  ringing  Boston,  reconstructed 
years  later  by  Col.  Wilham  A.  Ganoe  in 
his  "History  of  the  United  States  Army," 
cries  out  for  an  eyewitness  account: 

Was  ever  a  commander  presented  with  a 
more  motley  throng?  In  the  same  companies 
were  blue  coats  faced  with  buff,  black  coats 
faced  with  red,  and  hunting  shirts  of  brown 
trimmed  with  fringes,  streamers  and  scarlet 
needlework.  The  townsman,  clad  in  gay  hues 
and  covered  with  coat  or  blanket,  touched 
elbows  with  the  woodsman  wearing  bis  dull 
homespun.  A  company  of  Stockbridge  Indians 
In  feathers,  paint  and  nakedness  vied  in  color 
with  the  Connecticut  dragoons  in  vivid  red 
coats  not  unlike  the  British.  There  were  long 
trousers,  overalls,  and  breeches  with  or  with- 
out gaiters  or  with  fringed  leggings  of  deer- 
skin. Stuck  In  the  triangular  hat  were  gaudy 
sprigs  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  Irish,  Ger- 
man, Scotch,  Puritan  and  Quaker  contrasted 
their  Caucasian  faces  with  the  shiny  African 
In  his  powdered  wig,  while  graybeard  and 
child  stood  side  by  side.  Even  the  officers  had 
no  distinctive  uniforms. 

Militia,  to  a  man  as  uneven  in  appear- 
ance as  was  the  168-year  period  of 
colonial  militia  history  behind  them  that 
had  begim  with  the  founding  of  Jsunes- 
town  in  1607.  The  record  they  would  set 
in  the  years  ahead  would  be  equally  as 
uneven.  But  now  the  colonies  had  a  war 
on  their  hands.  War  meant  fighting; 
fighting  meant  militia;  standing  armies 
were  tmathema. 

So,  Congress  resolved,  on  July  18,  1775, 
that — 

It  be  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  united  English  colonies  of  North 
America,  that  all  able  bodied  effective  men, 
between  sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age  in  each 
colony.  Immediately  form  themselves  Into 
regular  companies  of  Militia. 
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Settlement  of  the  North  American 
continent  had  been  a  military  operation 
from  the  first.  Asking  the  average  Amer- 
ican to  cite  any  two  names  from  the 
colonial  period  would  probably  produce 
John  Smith  and  Myles  Standlsh.  The 
king  provided  no  soldiers — ^indeed,  he 
provided  very  little  save  charters  and 
grants.  The  colonists  were  thrown  on 
their  own  devices.  Military  drill  became 
a  way  of  life.  Unpreparedness,  as  the  col- 
onists were  to  learn  from  time  to  time 
at  excruciating  cost,  meant  disaster. 
Strangely  enough.  In  England,  the  mili- 
tia system  was  dying  out  at  the  same 
time.  The  civil  war  had  shown  Cromwell 
the  necessity  for  standing  armies  and 
Charles  n  was  to  depend  upon  them  ex- 
clusively. The  English  regular  army  es- 
tablishment is  dated  from  his  reign,  and 
the  militia  almost  faded  completely  im- 
til  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Indians  were  not  the  only  threat.  Since 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588  Eng- 
land had  been  safe  from  Invasion  and 
was  to  be  free  of  that  fear  up  until  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  But  the  early  settlers 
in  Virginia  feared  a  repetition  of  the 
Spanish  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at 
Port  Caroline.  In  Florida,  in  1565.  The 
alarm  was  soimded  at  Jamestown,  sev- 
eral times,  that  Spanish  ships  were  ap- 
proaching, and  appeswance  of  a  French 
ship  off  Boston  in  1643  meant  a  hurried 
call  to  arms. 

So,  arms  and  the  man,  above  all;  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  "Check  List  for  Vir- 
ginia-Bound Colonists"  listed: 

Arms  for  a  man;  but  If  half  your  men  be 
armed,  it  Is  well,  so  aU  have  swords  and 
pieces.  1  armor  complete,  light.  1  long  piece 
five  feet  and  a  half,  near  musket  bore.  1 
sword.  1  belt.  1  bandolier.  20  pound  (s)  of 
powder.  60  pounds(s)  of  shot  or  lead,  pistol 
and  goose  shot. 

The  militia  system  itself  varied  from 
colony  to  colony  but  did  retain  certain 
elemaital  features  of  the  old  English 
method.  A  compulsory  levy  of  the  male 
population,  drilling  a  certain  number  of 
days  yearly,  for  summcms  in  an  emer- 
gency, was  basic.  Size  of  units  differed; 
geographic  bases  varied  widely;  some 
imlts  elected  ofBcers,  other  appointed 
them.  The  militia  did  reflect  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  of  the  colony 
with  rank  generally  being  on  a  par  with 
social  status.  Each  man  had  to  provide 
his  own  weapons  and  ammunition, 
clothing  and  food,  and  reserves  were 
maintained  for  those  too  poor  to  buy 
muskets. 

Colonial  warfare  was  not  cheap. 
Cavalry  was  Included  but  it  was  expen- 
sive; Massachusetts  restricted  cavalry 
service  to  those  with  property  worth  at 
least  100  pounds  sterling.  General  ex- 
penses were  met  by  quotas  on  individual 
coimtles  and  it  was  up  to  the  counties 
to  get  the  money  any  way  they  saw  fit, 
by  borrowing  or  by  special  taxes.  In  1645 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  met  the 
expenses  of  80  men  for  an  expedition  to 
Roanoke  by  a  levy  of  38,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  to  pay  for  boats  and  supplies. 
Pay  alone  amounted  to  8,000  poimds  of 
tobacco.  Some  money  came  in  the  form 
of  fines  for  Infractions  of  militia  disci- 
pline, which  was  strict. 

The   load   could   be    crushing.   King 
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Philip's  war— 1675-78— left  a  debt  of 
100,000  pounds  sterling,  a  stupendous 
sum  for  the  day.  And  not  only  in  money: 
During  the  war,  16  Massachusetts  and  4 
Rhode  Island  towns  were  wiped  out.  and 
it  was  said  6  percent  of  all  New  Eng- 
land men  of  military  age  were  killed.  It 
was  20  years  before  the  destroyed  villages 
were  resettled  and  40  years  before  the 
frcxitier  advanced  again. 

But  the  colonists  could  become  lax,  and 
pay  a  great  price  for  it.  The  early  Vir- 
ginia colonists  drilled  faithfully,  for 
awhile,  then  felt  the  Pochahontas-John 
Rolfe  marriage  would  bind  the  Indians 
and  keep  them  peaceful.  While  Pow- 
hatan lived,  it  did,  but  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Opechancanough  who 
hated  the  English  and  waited  for  his 
chance  to  strike. 

It  came  on  Good  Friday,  March  22. 
1622,  4  years  after  Powhatan's  death. 
The  Indians  came  into  the  white  settle- 
ments, peacefully  at  first,  pretending  to 
sell  provisions,  then  suddenly  fell  on 
those  about  the  houses  and  swept  on 
into  the  fields;  350  were  killed  at  the  first 
attack.  Jamestown  was  saved  only  by 
being  warned  by  a  friendly  Indian  boy 
named  Chanco.  The  terrified  colonists 
asked  the  King  f  or— 
certain  old  cast  Armes  remaynlng  in  the 
Tower  and  the  Mynoritles;  which  though 
they  were  altogether  unfitt  and  of  no  use  for 
modern  service,  might  nevertheless  be  serv- 
iceable against  that  people,  whereunto  his 
Majestle  for  the  better  strengthening  of  that 
Plantation  graciously  oondlscended. 

The  King  obliged;  what  was  sent  was 
put  to  good  use  in  the  2  years  that  fol- 
lowed, even  though  disease  was  sweeping 
the  colony  and  at  one  time  only  180  men 
were  fit  to  fight  at  all,  and  of  these  but 
80  were  suitable  for  actual  combat.  John 
Rolfe  was  among  those  killed,  but  so 
complete  was  the  colonists'  victory  that 
except  for  a  rumored  attack  in  1627, 
which  never  occurred,  and  another  up- 
rising in  April  1644  that  killed  300 
English  before  it  was  put  down,  Virginia 
had  no  more  troubles  with  the  Indians 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  rest  of  her  history. 

Defense,  in  colonial  days,  at  least  on 
the  surface,  was  every  man's  duty.  But 
as  so  often  happens,  every  man's  duty 
has  a  way  of  turning  into  no  one's  re- 
sponsibility. The  most  complete  tabula- 
tion of  laws  and  regulations  of  colonial 
times  governing  militia  came  up  with  777 
laws,  or  provisions,  touching  on  defense. 
Of  608,  200  laws  and  369  provisions  bear 
on  some  form  of  compulsory  service.  Of 
the  provisions,  122  delegate  authority. 
The  remaining  247  are  the  only  ones 
containing  anything  touching  on  com- 
pulsion and  not  all  of  them  actually  com- 
pel someone  to  serve. 

The  oft-drawn  picture  of  colonial 
America  as  a  garrison-state  fades  at  once 
when  it  is  noted  on  balance  200  laws  had 
compulsiCHii  aspects  but  213  dealt  with 
exemptions. 

The  expedition  against  Loulsbourg, 
during  King  George's  war,  the  War  of 
Austrian  Succession,  1744-48,  was  the 
high-water  mark  of  militia  endeavors 
for  the  entire  colonial  period.  Shot 
through  with  elements  of  luck  and  black 
comedy,  one  French  witness  later  wrote 
of  it  that: 
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It  was  an  enterprise  less  of  the  English 
nation  and  its  King  than  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  New  England  alone. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  not  settled 
boundary  questions  in  North  America. 
Outbreak  of  the  War  of  Austrian  Suc- 
cession was  first  heard  of  by  the  French. 
Their  fortress  at  Loulsbourg  was  the 
strongest  In  all  North  America,  the  only 
French  naval  station  on  the  entire  con- 
tinent, a  haunt  of  privateers,  and  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  Canada.  Sup- 
posedly impregnable.  It  had  taken  the 
French  25  years  to  fortify  It. 

Determined  to  strike  first,  a  French 
raiding  party  swept  down  on  the  fishing 
village  of  Canseau  In  Nova  Scotia.  Its 
gamson  surrendered  on  condition  they 
would  be  sent  back  to  Boston.  They 
were,  eventually,  but  first  were  taken  to 
Loulsbourg  while  the  French  made  an- 
other raid,  which  failed,  against  Annap- 
olis Royal.  It  was  a  mistake  to  take  cap- 
tives to  Loulsbourg.  The  fortress  was  not 
nearly  as  strong  as  its  reputation  had  it, 
and  Lt.  John  Bradstreet,  captured  at 
Casneau,  reported  its  weaknesses  to  Gov. 
WilUam  Shirley. 

Governor  Shirley  put  it  up  to  the  legis- 
lature, the  General  Court,  which  met  in 
secret.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  plan,  and  reported  adverse- 
ly, but  the  secret  was  out.  Supposedly 
the  security  leak  was  due  to  a  member 
of  the  committee,  more  pious  than  dis- 
creet, who  prayed  so  loudly  and  fervent- 
ly for  divine  eruidance  that  he  was  over- 
heard through  the  walls  of  his  room.  The 
Boston  merchants  asked  the  court  to 
reconsider,  and  this  time  the  proposal 
was  approved. 

Shirley  asked  for  help  from  all  of  the 
colonies.  Connecticut  sent  500  men; 
New  Hampshire  450;  Rhode  Island  re- 
fused men,  being  Irked  at  Massachusetts 
over  a  boundary  dispute,  plus  the  rough 
treatment  given  Roger  Williams  by  the 
Puritans  still  rankled;  New  York  con- 
tributed 10  cannon,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  sent  supplies.  In  Massa- 
chusetts 3,000  men  were  raised,  and 
Shirley  a^ed  the  Crown  for  naval  aid 
from  Commodore  Peter  Warren's  fieet 
in  the  West  Indies. 

This  time  the  Crown  responded.  War- 
ren in  a  60-gun  ship  accompanied  by 
three  40-gun  vessels  was  dispatched  to 
Massachusetts.  The  expedition  took  on 
the  air  of  a  crusade;  Rev.  Samuel 
Moody,  minister  of  York,  who  vrould  go 
as  senior  chaplain,  picked  an  ax  which 
he  intended  to  use  in  the  churches  to 
smash  the  heathen  idols  of  the  anti- 
Christ.  This  prompted  a  letter  from  Dea- 
con John  Gray  of  Biddleford: 

Oh  that  I  could  be  with  you  and  dear 
Parson  Moody  In  that  church  to  destroy 
the  Images  there  set  up  and  hear  the  true 
Oospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  there 
preached ! 

There  was  one  skeptic,  at  least.  Benja- 
min Franklin  wrote  from  Philadelphia 
to  his  brother  in  Boston: 

Fortified  towns  are  hard  nuts  to  crack; 
and  your  teeth  are  not  accustomed  to  It. 
Taking  strong  places  is  a  particular  trade, 
which  you  have  taken  up  without  serving 
an  apprenticeship  to  It. 

The  expedition  landed  with  practically 
no  contest  about  3  miles  west  of  Louis- 
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bourg.  on  May  1.  First  stroke  of  luck: 
"ITie  French  felt  they  could  not  hold  the 
Grand  Battery,  so  abandoned  it  after 
spiking  the  guns,  28  42 -pounders  and 
two  18-pounders,  with  much  ammuni- 
tion. The  New  England  blacksmiths  got 
out  their  tools  and  went  to  work,  and 
when  cannon  from  Louisbourg  opened 
Are  on  the  battery,  to  their  surprise 
they  were  answered  by  their  own  gims. 

Then  came  the  second  break.  A  French 
supply  ship  was  swept  up  by  Commodore 
Warren,  and  now  the  besiegers  foimd 
themselves  completely  supplied,  courtesy 
of  the  French.  A  demand  for  surrender 
was  refused  so  now  shelling  of  the  town 
began  in  earnest.  Before  the  siege  was 
over,  an  estimated  9,000  cannon  balls 
and  600  bombs  were  lobbed  over  the 
walls  and  only  one  building  was  left  im- 
touched.  The  French  had  not  expected 
a  land  attack  and  their  main  battery 
faced  the  water.  The  cannon  could  not  be 
moved  and  were  useless.  Then  Warren 
scooped  up  a  warship,  this  one  render- 
ing 64  gims,  560  prisoners,  and  muni- 
tions. 

Then  the  army  got  its  first  setback. 
One  participant  was  later  to  write  that 
there  was  so  much  rum  in  evidence  that 
it  reminded  him  more  of  commencement 
day  at  Harvard  than  a  militai-y  expedi- 
tion. An  attempt  to  storm  the  island  on 
which  another  French  battery  was  situ- 
ated failed  because  of  the  800  men  de- 
tailed to  go,  too  many  showed  up  drunk. 
A  second  attempt  did  get  ashore,  then 
someone  who  had  been  at  the  rum  bar- 
rels again  called  for  a  cheer.  The  French 
were  alerted;  60  were  killed  and  119  cap- 
tured, marking  failure  to  the  second  at- 
tempt and  depressing  the  army. 

By  the  middle  of  June  everyone  was 
getting  impatient  and  a  major  land-sea 
assault  was  planned,  but  before  it  could 
be  launched  the  fortress  surrendered 
The  French  flag  was  left  flying;  several 
merchantmen  were  enticed  into  the  bay, 
where  they  were  taken  by  Warren's  ships, 
with  total  prizes  over  1  million  poimds  in 
value.  Half  went  to  the  Crown;  half  to 
the  naval  captains;  nothing  to  the  troops. 
They  had  hoped  for  plunder  of  the  place, 
but  surrender  terms  forbade  it: 

Sabbath  Oay  ye  16  June.  They  came  to 
Termes  for  us  to  enter  ye  Sltty  tomorrow, 
and  Poore  Termes  they  Bee  too. 

A  great  Noya  and  hubbub  amongst  ye 
Solders  about  ye  Plunder;  Som  Cursing,  som 
a  Swareln. 

Glorious  victory  though  it  was,  it 
made  no  real  impact  on  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  and  the  disgust  of  the  colonists 
knew  no  bounds  when  at  the  end  of  the 
war  it  was  given  back  to  the  French,  in 
exchange  for  Madras  in  India. 

Whatever  the  Crown  hswi  hoped  for 
when  it  had  called  the  Albany  Congress  of 
1754,  it  was  disappointed.  And  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  The  British  fleet  was 
twice  the  size  of  the  French  but  where 
Britain  had  18,000  troops  under  arms, 
the  French  had  around  175,000.  When 
George  II  addressed  Parliament  on  No- 
vember 14,  1754,  he  did  not  mention  the 
Colonies  by  name,  but  when  he  referred 
to  protecting  "those  possessions  which 
constitute  one  great  source  of  their 
wealth."  Parliament  took  the  hint. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Parliament  voted  money.  Two  imder- 
strength  regiments  were  already  on 
orders  to  sail  for  Virginia;  the  idea  was 
that  they  would  be  filled  out  with  men, 
levies,  furnished  by  the  colonists,  and 
they  would  also  be  supplied  by  the 
colonists.  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Braddock 
was  appointed  to  command  the  regi- 
ments, and  also  to  act  as  nominal  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  military  forces 
in  the  colonies,  hopefully  to  bring  about 
some  unity. 

Braddock  had  the  usual  dislike  of  the 
Regular  for  Militia.  Noted  Benjamin 
Franklin: 

He  had  too  much  self-confldence;  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  regular 
troops;  too  mean  a  one  of  both  Americans 
and  Indians. 

All  Braddock  found  was  apathy,  un- 
willingness, and  outright  refusal,  as  far 
as  getting  supplies  was  concerned. 
Washington  himself  said  the  locals 
"ought  to  be  chastised."  Reports  of  the 
mess  came  to  Walpole's  ears  in  England 
and  elicited  the  caustic  comment  that 
Braddock  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  be 
scalped.  Then  in  stepped  America's  first 
supply  sergeant. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  seizing  as 
Postmaster  General  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  came,  with  his  son,  to  Braddock's 
camp  at  Frederictown — Frederick,  Md. — 
ostensibly  to  arrange  for  commimlcations 
between  Braddock  and  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernors. The  Pennsylvania  Assembly  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  this  service.  The  As- 
sembly thought  Braddock  hated  Quakers 
on  account  of  their  beliefs;  actually,  he 
hated  them  because  he  was  certain  they 
were  trading  with  the  French.  In  any 
case,  Braddock  was  commander  In  chief 
and  Pennsylvania  felt  it  would  be  well  to 
stay  in  his  good  grtices. 

Braddock  and  Franklin  took  to  each 
other.  Franklin  fo\md  him  f imiing  in  im- 
patience, waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
men  he  had  sent  out  through  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  secure  wagons.  Frank- 
lin was  about  to  leave  when  the  foragers 
came  in,  with  but  25  wagons  and  many 
of  them  luiservlceable.  Braddock  ex- 
ploded. At  least  150  wagons  were  re- 
quired, and  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
Ministry  for  sending  him  to  that  god- 
forsaken place  where  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  getting  the  provisions 
needed,  and  as  far  as  he,  Braddock,  was 
concerned,  the  expedition  was  ended 
right  then  and  there. 

Franklin  said  it  was  too  bad  Braddock 
had  not  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  because 
up  there  almost  every  farmer  had  his 
wagon.  Braddock  turned  to  him  like  a 
drowning  man  grasping  a  rope: 

Then  you,  sir,  who  are  a  man  of  Interest 
there,  can  probably  procure  them  for  us;  and 
I  beg  you  will  undertake  It. 

Franklin  wrote  down  the  terms  he 
thought  would  be  necessary,  Braddock 
agreed  to  them,  and  advanced  Franklin 
800  pounds  for  their  hire.  Franklin's  ap- 
peal to  the  people  in  York,  Lancaster, 
and  Cimiberland  counties  mentioned  the 
easy  money  to  be  made,  then: 

The  king's  business  must  be  done;  so  many 
brave  troops,  come  so  far  for  your  defense, 
must  not  stand  Idle  through  your  backward- 
ness, to  do  what  may  be  reasonably  expected 
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from  you;  waggons  and  horses  must  be  had; 
violent  measures  will  probably  be  used,  and 
you  will  be  left  to  seek  for  a  recompense 
where  you  can  find  it,  and  your  case,  per- 
haps, be  little  pitied  or  regarded. 

Franklin  had  to  advance  200  pounds 
more  of  his  own  money  but  in  2  weeks 
had  secured  150  wagons  plus  259  pack- 
horses. 

The  advertisement  promised  paj^nent  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation,  in  case  any  wagon 
or  horse  should  be  lost.  The  owners,  however, 
alleging  they  did  not  know  General  Brad- 
dock, or  what  dependence  might  be  had  on 
his  promise,  insisted  on  my  bond  for  the 
performance,  which  I  accordingly  gave  them. 

And  not  only  did  Franklin  get  wagons 
and  packhorses  for  the  general.  Dining 
one  evening  with  some  regimental  offi- 
cers, the  colonel  told  FYanklin  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  subalterns,  "who  were  gen- 
erally not  in  affluence  and  could  ill  af- 
ford, in  this  dear  country,  to  lay  in  the 
stores  that  might  he  necessary  in  so  long 
a  march,  through  a  wilderness,  where 
nothir^  was  to  be  purchased." 

Franklin's  son  had  been  a  subaltern 
himself  at  one  time,  and  he  drew  up  a 
list  of  what  he  thought  would  be  most 
appreciated.  Franklin  wrote  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly  "who  had  the  tfispo- 
sition  of  some  public  money"  and  en- 
closed the  list.  To  the  delight  of  the  offi- 
cers, along  with  the  wagons  and  pack 
horses,  there  arrived  in  the  camp  20  ad- 
ditional horses,  each  containing  a  parcel 
of: 

Six  lbs.  loaf  sugar.  6  lbs.  good  Muscovado 
do.,  1  lb.  good  green  tea,  1  lb.  good  bohea  do., 
6  lbs,  good  ground  coffee,  6  lbs.  chocolate. 
^    cwt.   best  white   biscuit,   y2    lb.   pepper, 

1  quart  best  white  wine  vinegar,  1  Gloucester 
cbeeee,  1  keg  containing  20  lbs.  good  butter. 

2  doz.  old  Madeira  wine.  2  gallons  Jamaica 
spirits,  1  bottle  flour  of  mustard.  2  well- 
cur'd  hams.  Vj  dozen  dry'd  tongues,  6  lbs. 
rice,  6  lbs.  raisins. 

Horse  and  parcel  were  presented  to  its 
new  owner. 

Braddock  was  delighted  and  asked  for 
more  help  in  sending  provisions  out  after 
the  expedition  had  left;  he  was  to  say 
of  Franklin  that  in  the  man  he  had  found 
"almost  the  only  instance  of  abiUty  and 
honesty  I  have  known  in  these  prov- 
inces." Franklin  put  out  an  additional 
1,000  poimds  of  his  money  in  filling  this 
task.  A  few  days  before  Braddock's  defeat 
he  did  return  to  Franklin  an  order  for 
that  sum;  there  was  more  to  be  paid  on 
the  next  account,  but  it  never  was. 

Things  had  not  gone  too  well  after 
Braddock's  defeat.  When  Governor 
Shirley  learned  the  role  of  commander 
in  chief  had  fallen  on  him.  he  was  pre- 
paring two  moves  in  New  York  on  his 
own.  The  first  would  be  aimed  at  Niagara, 
with  himself  as  commander;  the  other 
would  be  for  Crown  Point,  with  William 
Johnson,  whom  Braddock  had  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Northern  Indian  Af- 
fairs, to  act  as  temporary  major  general. 

Then  Lord  Loudoun  arrived  in  New 
York  on  July  23, 1756,  accompanied  by  an 
aide,  two  secretaries,  his  mistress  and  17 
servants.  He  came  under  the  most  com- 
prehensive plan  yet  for  military  unity  in 
the  colonies.  He  could  ask  the  colonies  for 
recruits,  money,  quarters  and  transport, 
and  request  the  aid  for  provincial  troops, 
but  he  could  not  compel  them.  And  five 
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of  the  most  central  colonies  had  60  per- 
cent of  the  population  yet  by  their  char- 
ters were  not  under  direct  control  of  the 
Crown.  Yet,  it  was  from  these  colonies 
than  the  main  source  of  manpower  would 
have  to  come. 

Loudoun's  normal  bad  temper  was  not 
helped  by  his  first  meeting  with  Shirley: 

I  got  from  Major-Oeneral  Shirley  a  few 
papers  of  very  Uttle  use;  only  he  Insinuated 
to  me  that  I  would  And  everything  prepared, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  laurels, 
which  I  understand  was  his  constant  con- 
versation before  my  arrival. 

Shirley  had  not  done  too  badly.  Around 
7,000  men  were  imder  arms.  Most  of  them 
were  under  command  of  Gen.  John  Win- 
slow,  appointed  by  Shirley,  at  Half  Moon, 
up  the  Hudson  from  Albany  at  a  point 
where  rapids  prohibited  further  naviga- 
tion. Men  were  in  outposts  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  at  Fort  William  H^ry,  which 
was  to  be  the  jumping-off  front  point 
for  Ticonderoga. 

French  and  Indians  swarmed  through 
the  woods,  picking  off  the  unwary  and 
the  laggards.  In  early  June  Colonel  Fitch 
at  Albany  had  written  to  Winslow: 

Friday,  U  o'clock:  Sir,  about  half  an  hour 
since,  a  jxarty  of  near  fifty  French  and  Indians 
bad  the  impudence  to  come  down  to  the  river 
opposite  to  this  city  and  captivate  two  men. 

Winslow's  reply: 

We  dally  discover  the  Indians  about  us; 
but  not  yet  have  been  so  happy  as  to  obtain 
any  of  them. 

At  Port  William  Henry,  on  Lake 
George,  Col.  William  Bagley  was  driving 
his  men  to  build  three  sloops  and  a  mini- 
ature armada  of  whaleboats  for  the 
planned  assault  on  Ticonderoga.  Winslow 
kept  urging  him  to  hurry;  Bagley  re- 
sponded: 

Shall  leave  no  stone  unturned;  every  wheel 
shall  go  that  rum  and  human  flesh  can  move. 

Two  weeks  later  he  wrote  Winslow: 
I  really  must  confess  I  have  almost  worn 
the  men  out.  poor  dogs.  Pray  where  are  the 
committee,  or  what  are  they  about? 

Bagley,  too.  was  troubled  by  raiders 
and  his  scouts  were  not  much  help : 

There  Is  a  vast  deal  of  news  here;  every 
party  brings  abundance,  but  all  different. 

And  later  he  reported: 

I  constantly  keep  out  small  scouting  parties 
to  the  eastward  and  westward  ot  the  lake, 
and  make  no  discovery  but  the  tracks  ot 
small  parties  who  are  plaguing  us  constantly; 
but  what  vexes  me  most,  we  can't  catch  one 
of  the  .  I  have  sent  out  skulk- 
ing parties  some  distance  from  the  sentries  In 
the  night,  to  lie  stiU  in  the  bxishes.  but  the 
files  are  so  plenty,  our  people  can't  bear  them. 

Over  at  Port  Edward,  Col.  David  Woos- 
ter  wsu  not  having  any  more  luck;  so  far, 
he  wrote  to  Winslow.  he  had  not  been 
able  "to  give  those  villains  a  dressing." 

But  the  colonists  were  learning  parti- 
san warfare.  Roberts  and  his  Rangers 
slipped  through  the  forest  to  within  sight 
of  Ticonderoga  for  a  scouting  mission. 
What  ^ey  saw  was  not  encouraging.  The 
7,000  men  imder  arms  would  not  be  too 
many  for  the  job. 

'  Shirley's  plan  would  have  cut  New 
France  in  half  and  it  might  well  have 
succeeded  if  he  could  have  gotten  things 
moving.  But  intercolonial  friction  had 
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crushed  these  hopes.  The  army  should 
have  moved  in  April;  it  was  not  ready 
until  August. 

William  Livingston  of  New  Jersey 
summed  up  the  mess: 

The  colonies  are  nearly  exhausted,  and 
their  ftinds  already  anticipated  by  expensive 
unexecuted  projects.  Jealous  are  they  of  each 
other;  some  ill -constituted,  others  shaken 
with  intestine  divisions,  and.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  parsimonious  even 
to  prodigality.  Our  assembliee  are  diffident  of 
their  governors,  governors  despise  their  as- 
semblies; and  both  mutually  misrepresent 
each  other  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain. 

For  all  of  Shirley's  work,  Loudoun  still 
found  chaos  among  the  troops.  Of  the 
army,  27  percent  was  on  the  sick  list.  Port 
William  Henry  had  five  to  eight  burials 
a  day,  and  Capt.  Edmund  Wells  wrote 
in  his  diary: 

Sept.  12  I  am  feeling  very  poorly  Indeed. 

Sept.  17  Counted  90  graves  In  the  burying 
ground  at  Pt.  Edward  in  5  weeks. 

Sept.  18  Three  more  pereons  burled.  I 
am  very  ill. 

Sept.  19  Too  poor  to  attend  divine  service. 
A  hvindred  graves  today. 

Sept.  21  112  graves.  Three  of  my  men  de- 
serted. 

Etesertion  was  a  fright.  At  one  time  in 
September  200  men  left.  General  Wins- 
low asked  Loudoun  permission  to  try 
the  gallows — 

Although  Hanging  among  the  Americans 
has  never  as  yet  been  Practised  can't  but 
think  a  Little  Is  necessary. 

Loudoim  would  have  none  of  that,  as 
he  knew  the  value  of  a  body  in  uniform, 
live,  and  not  dangling  from  a-rope.  He 
suggested  enlistment  for  life  in  the  West 
Indies,  instead.  But  this  went  against  the 
colonial  grain.  Connecticut,  for  instance, 
pardoned  returning  deserters  smd  they 
suffered  no  more  punishment  than  dock- 
ing of  their  pay  for  the  time  they  were 
gone. 

The  army  was  supposed  to  be  around 
8.700  men  but  was  not  close  to  it.  New 
York  had  sent  only  one-third  of  its  com- 
plement and  Massachusetts  was  1.100 
short,  refusing  any  more  imtil  the  other 
colonies  came  through.  Loudoim  had 
hoped  to  enlist  Americans  into  the 
British  regulars.  This  had  been  success- 
ful; for  a  time,  up  imtil  1756,  British  re- 
cruiting parties  had  lived  in  a  wonder- 
land and  old-world  styles  of  recruiting 
swept  the  colonies  from  Maine  to  the 
Carolinas. 

In  addition  there  was  the  wide  dis- 
parity between  what  a  n.an  received 
from  a  militia  enlistment— not  to  speak 
of  the  length  of  time — suid  what  the 
British  soldier  earned.  After  deductions 
from  his  pittance  of  a  wage,  the  British 
soldier  came  out  with  maybe  3  or  4 
pence  daily.  The  Massachusetts  troops 
received  10  V4  pence,  plus  sugar,  ginger, 
rum,  and  molasses  as  additional  lux- 
uries and  a  marching  aUovwince  three 
times  that  granted  the  regular. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  both  sides 
withdrew  into  winter  quarters.  It  was  no 
problem  for  the  French,  as  the  uncom- 
plaining inhabitants  of  Canada  looked 
upon  forcible  quartering  of  troops  in 
their  homes  as  merely  something  to  be 
expected  and  lived  with.  Not  so  in  the 
Colonies.  Most  of  the  British  regulars 
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were  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston.  Loudoun  demanded  free  quar- 
ters; this  was  the  custom  in  England. 
There  was  something  to  be  said  for  his 
request  since  after  all  the  regulars  were 
there  for  the  colonists'  benefit. 

The  colonies  did  not  see  it  that  way. 
Philadelphia  did  let  them  use  the  public 
houses  but  there  was  not  nearly  enough 
room  for  all  and  argument  arose  be- 
t'ween  the  Governor,  who  backed  Lou- 
doun, and  the  Assembly,  which  did  not 
care  whether  they  had  shelter  or  not. 
The  winter  dragged  on;  many  soldiers 
were  lying  on  straw  in  outbuildings,  sick, 
and  dying  from  exposure.  Loudoun 
erupted;  either  shelter  would  be  given 
or  he  would  send  down  another  entire 
regiment  and  quarter  the  whole  lot  in 
private  homes,  with  no  arguments  taken. 
The  Assembly  relented. 

In  New  York  the  privates  were  put  in 
barracks  but  the  ofllcers  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Loudoim  demanded 
something  for  them.  The  city  council 
was  afraid  of  inciting  the  populace  and 
the  mayor  tried  to  argue  with  Loudoun. 
Roared  the  Earl: 

God  danan  my  blood  I  If  you  do  not  billet 
my  officers  upon  free  quarters  this  day.  Ill 
order  here  all  the  troops  In  North  America 
and  billet  them  myself  upon  this  city! 

To  show  he  meant  it,  he  arbitrarily 
assigned  six  men  to  the  home  of  Oliver 
DeLancey,  brother  of  the  late  Acting 
Governor.  DeLancey  swore  at  them;  this 
got  him  six  more,  compliments  of  Lou- 
doun, and  very  likely  a  reminder  there 
were  many  more  where  those  came  from. 
The  city  took  the  hint  and  raised  a  fund 
to  provide  lodgings.  In  Boston  there  was 
no  ditaculty;  the  troops  were  put  up  in 
Castle  William  and  given  what  they 
needed. 

Loudoun  planned  to  assault  Quebec  in 
1757  and  asked  the  four  New  England 
provinces  for  4,000  troops.  He  got  four 
different  proposals  in  return.  Finally  the 
Colonies  did  agree  to  Loudoun's  figures 
but  although  the  troops  were  promised 
by  March  25,  none  were  ready.  Where 
Governors  were  agreeable.  Assemblies 
balked.  In  the  south,  there  was  delay; 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  came 
through  with  nothing  at  all.  New  Jersey 
sent  only  half;  only  New  York  was  ready 
with  the  required  number,  on  time. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Loudoun  was  to 
finally  impose  some  degree  of  military 
unity  on  the  Colonies.  Under  him,  for  the 
first  time,  the  commander  in  chief  was 
able  to  order  troops  to  go  wherever  he 
wanted  them  on  the  frontier.  He  also  in- 
creased the  strength  of  Rogers'  Rangers 
to  several  companies  and  made  them 
part  of  the  regulars.  But  the  Colonies  did 
not  like  him;  they  had  grumbled  at  his 
request  for  4,000  men  yet  when  Pitt  asked 
for  20.000  the  following  year,  with  the 
Colonies  to  bear  only  the  expense  of 
clothing  and  pay,  the  Assemblies  voted 
all  he  wanted.  They  were  helped  along, 
no  doubt,  by  Loudoun's  removal  and  by 
Pitt's  assurances  that  Parliament  would 
pay  some  compensation  for  the  expenses 
they  were  to  bear. 

In  less  than  20  years  the  troops  that 
had  fought  side  by  side  would  shoot  at 
each  other.  For  the  British  soldier,  war- 
fare was  his  way  of  life.  For  the  Amer- 
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lean  colonist,  it  was  an  unpleasant  inter- 
ruption of  his  regular  routine. 

The  Continental  Congress  was  to  have 
thrust  upon  it,  by  Lexington,  Concord, 
Ticonderoga.  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  great- 
est concentration  of  military-political 
power  ever  wielded  by  a  national  legis- 
lature. It  was  endowed  with  the  vaguest 
and  most  imcertain  authority  at  its  crea- 
tion, yet,  events  of  the  times,  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
decreed  that  it  take  up,  albeit  some- 
what unwillingly,  the  total  responsibility 
for  creation  of  the  American  Republic. 

Three  of  Adams'  letters  show,  after  a 
fashion,  the  gradual  awareness  of  what 
was  coming  to  pass.  With  schoolboy  exu- 
berance, he  would  write  to  Abigail  on 
May  29,  1775,  that: 

. .  The  military  Spirit  which  runs  through 
the  Continent  Is  truly  amazing.  Tlila  City 
turns  out  2000  Men  every  day.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son is  a  Coll.— Mr.  Reed  a  Lt.  Coll.— Mr.  Mif- 
flin a  Major.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  Genl. 
for  he  has  been  the  animating  Soul  of  the 
whole. 

Coll.  Washington  appears  at  Congrees  In 
his  Uniform  and,  by  his  great  Experlenoe  and 
Abilities  In  military  Matters,  Is  of  much 
service  to  Us. 

Oh  that  I  was  a  Soldier!— I  will  be.— I  am 
reading  military  Books. — ^Every  Body  must 
and  will,  and  shall  be  a  soldier. 

On  June  17,  again  to  AbigaU: 
The  Continent  Is  really  In  earnest  In  de- 
fending the  Country.  ...  I  have  found  this 
Congress  like  the  last.  When  We  first  came 
together.  I  found  a  strong  Jealousy  of  Us 
.  .  .  but  the  longer  We  sat,  the  more  clearly 
they  saw  the  Necessity  of  pursuing  vigorous 
Measures. 

By  July  24,  again  to  Abigail;  the  full 
impact  had  struck : 

The  Business  I  have  had  upon  my  Mind  has 
been  as  great  and  Important  as  can  be  in- 
trusted to  One  Man,  and  the  DUBcxilty  and 
Intricacy  of  It  Is  prodigious.  When  60  or  60 
Men  have  a  Constitution  to  form  for  a  great 
Empire,  at  the  same  Time  that  they  have  a 
Country  of  fifteen  hundred  Miles  extent  to 
fortify,  MUllons  to  arm  and  train,  a  Naval 
Power  to  begin,  an  extensive  Commerce  to 
regulate,  numerous  Tribes  of  Indians  to 
negotiate  with,  a  standing  Army  of  Twenty 
seven  Thousand  Men  to  raise,  pay.  victual 
and  officer,  I  really  shall  pity  those  50  or  80 
Men. . . . 

In  line  with  the  unexpected.  Congress 
first  duties  were  predominantly  military. 
In  line  with  the  matter  of  imprepared- 
ness.  the  delegates  had.  collectively, 
among  them,  only  the  skimpiest  of  mili- 
tary experience  to  draw  upon: 

George  Clinton  of  New  York  had 
served  as  lieutenant  of  rangers  in  the 
Fort  Frontenac  expedition  of  1758. 

Eliphalet  Dyer  of  Connecticut  had  been 
appointed  a  captain  of  militia  in  1745;  he 
became  major  in  1753 ;  as  lieutenant  col- 
onel he  led  a  Connecticut  regiment  at 
Crown  Point;  in  1758.  as  colonel,  he  had 
a  regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers 
raised  for  the  defense  cf  Canada. 

Edward  Biddle  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  appointed  ensign  in  the  provisional 
army  in  1754;  he  rose  to  captain  before 
he  resigned  in  1763. 

Nathaniel  Folsom  of  New  Hampshire 
was  a  captain  in  Colonel  Blanchard's 
regiment  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  and  had  served  as  major,  lieutenant 
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colonel,  and  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 

Francis  Lewis  of  New  York  had  gone  to 
Canada  with  General  Mercer,  as  an  aide, 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
Captured  at  Oswego,  N.Y.,  he  had  been 
taken  to  France  as  prisoner. 

Richard  Caswell  of  North  Carolina  had 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  North 
Carolina  militia,  under  Governor  Tryon, 
at  the  Battle  of  Alamance  River  in  1771, 
where  the  Regulators,  backcoimtry  insur- 
gents, were  defeated. 

Henry  Middleton  of  South  Carolina 
had  been  appointed  an  officer  of  horse  of 
the  provincial  forces  in  1743. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Massachusetts 
had  served  as  a  chaplain  of  troops  on  the 
northern  frontier  in  1755. 

And,  of  course,  George  Washington, 
standing  out  from  the  rest  in  his  buff  and 
blue  uniform  of  colonel  of  the  Fairfax 
Coimty,  Va.,  militia.  He  had  more  expe- 
rience than  the  rest  of  them  put  together, 
but  was  sour  on  the  military,  was  not 
convinced  of  the  need  for  armed  resist- 
ance, smd  had  not  even  drilled  militia  for 
15  years. 

There  was  among  the  colonial  militia  a 
wealth  of  tactical  skill  and  experience 
gidned  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  not 
to  mention  numerous  border  skirmishes 
with  Indians,  or  clvU  rebellions  such  as 
Caswell  had  experienced.  But  most  of  this 
had  been  gained  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Crown,  with  the  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  at  their  sides  or  backs. 
Events  had  put  these  resources  facing 
them,  over  leveled  musket  barrels.  For  the 
Americans,  their  plight  was  summed  up 
by  Freeman  in  one  sentence: 

staff,  command,  army,  equipment,  sup- 
plies— all  these  had  to  be  created  from 
nothing  I 

Yet,  the  "embattled  farmers"  stood — 
sometimes — and  ran  away — sometimes — 
as  they  had  done  before.  Some  of  them 
made  very  good  soldiers.  Some  of  them 
made  middling  to  fair  soldiers.  Some  of 
them  made  poor  soldiers. 

But  they  got  the  job  done. 
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PRIVATE  HELP 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   IIARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  N. 
Sites,  a  consultant  to  the  USIA,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Town  AfQliation  Association 
and  a  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  office  of  a  major  public  rela- 
tions coimseling  firm,  has  suggested  some 
ideas  for  private,  people-to-people  com- 
munications on  behalf  of  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world. 

This  is  Mr.  Sites'  commentary  in  the 
May  newsletter  of  the  National  Capital 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America,  Inc. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Pkivatk  HXI.P 
(By  Jamea  M.  Sites) 
A  professional  communicator  can  hardly 
rub  up  against  the  foreign  scene  today  with- 


out coming  away  with  the  conviction  that 
America  now  needs  private  assistance  u 
never  before  if  we  are  to  have  any  real  hope  of 
attaining  International  stability  and  building 
a  better  world.  Public  relations  people  espe- 
cially are  In  a  unique  position  to  contribute 
such  help. 

Last  September  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  public  member  on  a  VS.  Informa- 
tion Agency  Inspection  mission  to  Sweden 
(partly  because  my  wife  Is  from  Oslo  and 
we've  virtually  commuted  to  Scandinavia 
over  the  past  25  years) .  And  I  came  back  with 
precisely  this  feeling.  That  current  world 
conditions  demand  we  do  a  far  better  job  of 
opening  up  wider  channels  of  private,  people- 
to-people  communications. 

Everywhere  in  my  exploration  in  Sweden, 
as  well  as  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  I  was 
struck  by  the  critical  depth  of  changed  atti- 
tudes toward  America  In  general  and  toward 
VS.  foreign  poUcy  In  particular.  Years  of 
bitter  criticism  of  our  Indochina  agony 
seems  to  have  injected  a  permanent  poison- 
ing Into  the  attitude  stream  of  responsible 
segments  of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
world. 

Even  close  foreign  friends  were  found 
seriously  questioning  our  motives  and  meth- 
ods. The  old  mystique  of  an  America  that  is 
Infallibly  good  and  fair  in  Its  dealings  with 
others  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  forever. 
Ctovemment  credibility  Is  particularly  chal- 
lenged. (Obvlo\isly,  this  mystique  could  never 
have  been  wholly  valid  In  all  cases  in  the  first 
place.  But  so  long  as  people  generally  did  not 
question  It  seriously,  It  served  VS.  diplomacy 
remarkably  well.) 

With  the  decline  In  VS.  Influence  on  other 
nations'  actions  and  the  demise  of  automatic 
acceptance  of  U.S.  policies,  our  foreign  rela- 
tions activities  must  be  played  on  an  entirely 
new  stage.  More  than  ever,  the  state  of  for- 
eign public  opinion  toward  American  policies 
becomes  the  decisive  factor  in  shaping  for- 
eign government  decisions. 

Most  urgent  from  the  PR  professional's 
viewpoint,  however,  hyper-crltlcal  attitudes 
abroad  seem  to  this  observer  to  call  for  ex- 
panded and  more  effective  use  of  non-gov- 
ernment resources  in  Informing  overseas 
publics  and  key  foreign  target  groups.  As  al- 
most any  Informed  foreigner  will  tell  you, 
this  nation's  greatest  asset — its  most  persua- 
sive spokesman — is  the  individual  American. 
And  expanded  exchange  programs  are  the  sur- 
est way  to  bring  this  asset  into  greater  play. 

Fortunately,  a  great  deal  is  already  being 
done  through  both  private  and  government 
channels  in  this  respect.  As  examples,  the 
USIA  helps  bring  many  foreign  newsmen  to 
the  U.S.,  and  the  State  Department's  Inter- 
national Visitors  program  has  introduced 
many  key  foreign  leaders  to  America.  How- 
ever, the  volume  could  and  should  be  vastly 
increased  outside  government  channels. 

I  returned  from  abroad  last  fall  con- 
vinced that  professional  organizations  and 
private  groups  of  all  sorts  could  play  a  much 
more  Important  role  in  the  ongoing  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  It  Is  not 
dlfflcult  to  arrange  exchange  programs — for 
professional  expertise  and  problem-solving  in- 
formation, as  well  as  for  people — among  com- 
munications leaders  and  journalism  educa- 
tors, among  labor  officials  and  business  in- 
terests, among  culture-oriented  people  and 
such  key  professionals  as  lawyers,  doctors, 
economists,  sociologists  and  city  planners. 

One  practical  channel  for  achieving  this 
end  lies  in  the  "Sister  City"  program  of  the 
Town  Affiliation  Association,  which  now  In- 
cludes over  380  U.S.  communities  In  regular 
exchanges  of  people  and  materials  with  coun- 
terpart communities  around  the  world.  At 
least  20,000  people  traveled  under  TAA  aus- 
pices last  year.  As  a  TAA  volunteer,  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  help  tram  PRSA  mem- 
bers and  ch^ters  would  be  welcomed,  both 
in  generating  local  publicity  and  In  helping 
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foreign  visitors  get  a  depth  picture  of  the 
varied  aspects  of  American  life. 

TAA  recently  received  the  endorsement  of 
major  UJ3.  news  groups  for  Implementing  a 
worldwide  Joumallst-to-Journallst  exchange 
program.  Once  underway,  this  will  provide 
new  opportunities  for  public  relations  pro- 
fessionals to  cooperate  on  common  goals  with 
American  press  and  civic  leaders  in  Sister 
Cities  throughout  the  nation. 

In  summary,  today's  tumultuous  world  has 
created  great  need  for  expanded  private  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  affairs.  Interested  pub- 
lic relations  people  can  obtain  information  on 
joining  this  effort  frcxn  TAA  at  1612  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  or,  in  regard 
to  other  groups,  from  the  Office  of  Private 
Cooperation,  Bureau  of  Educational  &  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  Department  of  State,  2201  C 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20620. 


SAGINAW,  MICH.,  IS  DOING  SOME- 
THING ABOUT  URBAN  DECAY 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  much  talk  these  days 
about  urban  decay,  and  a  lot  of  money 
being  spent  on  finding  a  cure  for  this 
malaise  commonly  found  in  our  major 
urban  centers.  One  such  project  is  cur- 
rently imderway  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  Al- 
though Saginaw  is  not  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  man  who  planned  this 
innovative  project,  Mr.  Gray  Graham  is 
a  constituent  of  mine  from  Waterford, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Graham  first  outlined  his  bold  and 
imaginative  plan  before  the  Detroit 
Yacht  Club  several  years  ago.  There  were 
no  takers  at  first ;  the  idea  simply  did  not 
conform  to  traditional  thought  when  It 
came  to  renewal  projects.  But  he  per- 
sisted, and  ultimately  found  willing  allies 
in  Saginaw,  who  saw  the  plan  as  a  prac- 
tical way  to  bring  new  life  to  their  city. 

I  believe  Mr.  Graham  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  perfected  a  format  for  the 
development  of  urban  renewed  areas  in 
our  country.  Proof  of  the  pudding,  so  to 
speak,  is  a  program  currently  under  con- 
struction in  the  city  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

What  makes  the  Saginaw  project  so 
unique? 

First.  Ten  local  businessmen  agreed  to 
finance  a  feasibility  study  for  a  new 
downtown  mall,  and  provided  the  capital 
required  for  equity  and/or  front  working 
monies. 

Second.  Saginaw  city  officials  and  de- 
partment heads  cooperated  to  the  fullest 
which  encouraged  ttie  Investor  group. 

Third.  A  total  redevelopment  plan  was 
designed,  to  be  rebuilt  in  stages,  before 
an  early  land  acquisition  was  requested 
from  HUD.  Because  of  the  Saginaw  sys- 
tem, a  merchant  will  open  his  new  fa- 
cility the  same  day  he  closes  his  old. 
Then  the  old  facilities  are  demolished 
and  space  provided  for  other  tenants. 

Fourth,  in  order  for  any  new  shopping 
area  to  succeed  a  major  or  anchor  tenant 
is  needed.  In  Saginaw,  a  local,  independ- 
ent department  store  did  not  forsake 
downtown  for  a  new  mall  just  outside  the 
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city.  A  long-term  lease  was  signed  and 
other  tenants  secured. 

Fifth,  now  for  the  financing.  Three 
Saginaw  financial  institutions  agreed  to 
underwrite  the  project  by  providing  the 
construction  loan  and  a  $5  million  mort- 
gage. With  financing  seemed  on  the  first 
phase  of  an  estimated  $40  million  proj- 
ect, construction  began  November  1, 
1971. 

Ihfr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Mr.  Gra- 
ham and  his  associates  for  their  non- 
conformity in  leading  the  way  toward 
the  eventual  rebirth  of  downtown  Amer- 
ica. A  man  with  a  practical  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Saginaw,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  that  other  cities  in  Michigan  and 
throughout  the  coimtry  will  benefit  from 
Saginaw's  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  original  speech  as  given 
before  the  members  of  the  Detroit  Yacht 
Club  in  1967,  as  an  example  of  original 
and  Innovative  thought.  I  would  hope 
that  other  communities  with  problems 
similar  to  Saginaw's  will  benefit  from 
this  idea. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  of  Orat  Graham,  Detroit  Yacht 
Club,  May  5,  1967 

Much  discussion  has  centered  recently 
around  the  declining  Importance  of  our  na- 
tion's cities'  business  districts  as  retail  cen- 
ters. With  business  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
retailing  In  many  of  these  central  business 
cores  Is  at  an  all  time  low. 

The  major  problem  presently  facing  the 
central  business  districts,  including  Detroit, 
is  its  failure  to  meet  the  demands  (i.e.,  park- 
ing, easy  accessibility,  etc.)  of  the  new  social 
order  created  by  the  mobility  of  the  auto- 
mobUe. 

All  of  our  country's  major  cities  were 
buUt  before  the  turn  of  the  centviry  during 
our  horse  and  buggy  era.  In  1910,  for  exam- 
ple, there  were  7,000  vehicles  in  America, 
compared  with  90  million  today.  Yet,  in  our 
central  business  districts  today,  we  stiU  have 
essentially  the  same  streets  and  the  same 
layouts  for  driving  that  were  used  by  the 
buggy. 

Detroit  has,  however,  like  most  other  cities, 
created  a  network  of  expressways  to  move 
the  automobile  in  and  out  of  the  city,  but, 
by  virtue  of  this  convenience,  it  began  the 
rape  of  the  central  core  area  and  its  neigh- 
borhoods and  created  i  mass  exodus  to  the 
subxirbs.  This  exodus  will  continue  until  the 
central  city  core  and  Its  neighborhoods  rise 
up  to  meet  the  challenge  of  suburbia,  "nils 
challenge  can  only  be  met  by  creating  facili- 
ties and  conveniences  that  will  keep  the 
middle  and  high  income  classes  from  fleeing 
the  central  city,  and  by  making  the  "down- 
town" climate  one  where  all  can  live  and 
work  In  harmony. 

The  exodus  to  suburbia  is  creating  In  De- 
troit and  other  major  cities  throughout  the 
nation  a  chaotic  condition — one  where  the 
poor  begin  to  outnumber  middle  and  higher 
income  groups,  one  where  the  tax  base  with- 
ers and  the  demand  for  city  services  Increases, 
i.e.,  police,  flre,  welfare,  health,  and  so  forth. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  plight  of 
our  center  cores  and  their  neighborhoods 
will  soon  be  shared  by  suburban  communi- 
ties unless  they,  too,  wake  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Today,  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  the 
alteration  of  many  Metrc^x>lltan  and  Urban 
Business  Districts  to  salvage  them  from  a 
present  state  of  functional  obsolescence— the 
doorway  to  blight.  Blight  Is  a  disease.  Just 
as  physical  diseases  spread  and  destroy, 
bUght  does,  t<x>.  It  destroys  the  taxable  value 
of  the  land  it  strikes. 
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Blight  can  be  controlled  and  prevented  In 
the  same  way  that  many  diseases  are  pre- 
vented— by  isolating  the  problem  and  treat- 
ing it.  To  do  this  requires  action  by  new  fa- 
cilities. New  facilities  will  generate  a  new 
climate,  a  new  spirit,  and  a  new  prestige. 

The  Spira-Mart  is  a  bold  and  imaginative 
new  concept,  combining  civic-cultural-rec- 
reational— and  living  facilities — with  retail 
areas  that  have  adequate  parking  and  effi- 
cient expressway  transportation  facilities. 

Due  to  limited  acreage  and  high  land  costs 
in  the  central  urban  cores,  the  Spira-Mart 
concept  is  designed  to  make  optimum  use  of 
available  areas  by  building  upwards — in 
short,  a  vertical  neightiorhood.  Within  the 
Detroit  designated  model  city  boundary,  the 
Spira-Mart  should  be  seen  as  a  civic  and 
public  spirited  enterprise  rather  than  Just  a 
strict  commercial  venture  because  the  Spira- 
Mart  win  become  the  center  of  neighborhood 
life.  With  urban  renewal,  we  will  have  social 
renewal — indeed,  human  renewal. 

The  power  of  the  Spira-Mart  concept  is  its 
diversity  and  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  particular  neighborhood.  It  is,  of  course, 
assumed  that  every  neighborhood  will  re- 
quire a  commercial  area  with  adequate  serv- 
ices. The  neighborhood  means  people  and 
people  demand  certain  facilities  and  con- 
veniences, all  of  which  will  be  available 
around,  within,  or  atop  a  Spira-Mart  com- 
plex. One  area  may  require  a  Junior  college 
atop  the  parking  decks,  whUe  another  may 
need  a  hospital  or  medical-dental  clinic. 

The  Spira-Mart  masters  the  horizontal 
street  by  creating  vertical  areas  with  total 
accessibility  via  parking  decks  and  high-rise 
facilities.  Thousands  of  people  and  businesses 
would  return  to  the  central  core  and  its 
neighborhoods  if  adequate  and  proper  living 
facilities  were  available  to  them  at  prices 
they  could  afford  along  with  educational, 
recreational,  entertainment,  and  cultural  op- 
portunities. 

The  Spira-Mart  is  designed  conceptually 
and  physically  with  the  community  and  its 
taxpayers  in  mind.  How  new  monies  are 
raised  within  a  city  will  determine  which 
way  that  city  will  grow,  how  it  will  develop 
and  where  new  businesses  and  Industries 
will  be  located.  How  new  tax  monies  are 
raised  has  a  major  influence  on  how  the 
central  core  will  increase  in  population,  how 
much  it  wUl  cost  its  citizens  to  live  in  it, 
and  whether  or  not  that  city  wUl  remain 
or  become  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work.  Some  cities,  Including  suburban 
communities,  could  soon  actually  become  un- 
llvable  because  of  high  taxation. 

Just  recently,  a  noted  architect  here  in 
Detroit  said  that  "Detroit  has  said  'no'  to 
high-rise  living."  I  cannot  accept  this  state- 
ment. First,  where  In  Detroit  do  we  have 
high-rise  living  that  the  majority  of  people 
can  afford?  I  believe.  In  fact  I  am  convinced, 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  market  In  the 
downtown  center  core  and  its  designated 
neighborhoods  for  high-rise  living  facilities 
designed  for  single  persons,  for  young  married 
couples,  and  for  the  retired.  I  believe  that 
an  adequate  price  range  of  housing  must  be 
made  available  in  downtown  areas  within 
walking  distances,  or  at  least  within  a 
minimum  taxi  range  of  employment,  or  near 
an  express  bus  line  or  rapid  transit  system. 
Different  price  range  dwelling  units  could 
be  available  atop  the  Spira-Mart  and  Its 
parking  decks  or  in  adjoining  clusters  in 
order  to  provide  a  more  balanced  economic 
and  social  life. 

I  am  convinced  that  thousands  of  people 
would  enjoy  and  prefer  a  downtown  or  neigh- 
borhood life  as  we  have  described  with  con- 
venient educational,  recreatloncd,  cultural 
and  entertainment  facilities  for  our  increas- 
ing leisure  time.  All  of  these  things  will  be 
available  with  the  Spira-Mart  complex. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  several  Spira- 
Mart  Complexes  could  and  should  be  built 
In  the  City  of  Detroit  at  strategic  locations. 
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all  linked  together  with  the  Kern  Block 
development  via  au  express  bus  system,  and 
with  each  using  parking  decks  provided  by 
the  municipal  parking  authority  to  serve 
not  only  the  neighborhood  but  the  city 
transit  system  as  a  whole. 

IX  elected  city  ofBclals  In  Detroit  could 
unite  on  the  Splra-Mart  concept  for  neigh- 
borhoods, and  If  city  departments  would 
participate  to  their  fullest,  private  capital 
and  individual  know-how  would  work  to- 
gether with  federal  funds  to  make  this  great 
city  of  Detroit  the  "Model  of  the  World." 

With  the  right  attitude  of  elected  and 
appointed  ofBclals,  with  the  continued  free- 
dom of  communication  through  the  press, 
radio,  TV  and  positive  tongues,  I  know  that 
leaders  can  unite  to  help  change  the  metro- 
politan night  mares  into  pleasant  neigh- 
borhood dreams.  These  leaders  can  come 
forward  from  all  walks  of  life — civic,  gov- 
ernmental, business,  cultural,  religious,  and 
educational.  Nothing  Is  more  powerful  than 
a  spontaneous  development  of  the  mind. 
I  say  to  the  City  of  Detroit  Keep  the  citizens 
you  have  and  bring  back  many  of  those  who 
have  departed.  I  also  say  Look  at  all  of  the 
ancient  great  cities  that  are  now  dust  or 
ruins.  Look  at  the  great  civilizations 
throughout  history  that  were.  Remember, 
everything  is  people.  People  are  the  central 
city.  The  Splra-Mart  is  designed  for  people. 
It  is  not  merely  a  shopping  center  developed 
around  the  prime  needs  of  the  automobile. 

Design  of  the  SPIRA-MART  has  been  years 
In  the  making,  and  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  knowledge  of  people, 
their  attitueds  their  habits,  their  desires, 
AND  the  need  of  certain  conveniences,  all 
of  which  add  up  to  the  dignity  of  man  tmd 
his  full-life  In  our  metropolitan  cities — his 
desire  Just  to  be  someone,  to  have  dignity 
and  pride,  to  have  a  respectful  address. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  man  has  been 
centralized  because  of  his  right  to  be  human, 
to  be  with  people — for  protection,  for  en- 
joyment, for  work  and  for  comt>etltion.  The 
caveman,  the  cliff  dwellers,  the  vlll8igers,  the 
city  were  built  around  a  central  gathering 
place,  the  old  Village  Square.  The  wagon 
trains  that  pioneered  this  great  nation  would 
camp  In  circles  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  design  the  SPIRA-MART  we  studied  and 
researched  schematics  from  ancient  ruins  of 
the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans,  the  medieval 
square  of  Austria,  the  Oriental  bazar  typeis 
of  trade  and  travel  from  the  middle  and 
Far  East;  the  American  pedestraln  oriented 
environment  such  as  penny  arcades,  board- 
walks, amusement  parks,  carnivals,  zoos, 
downtowns  and  today's  shopping  centers. 

We  studied  many  methods  of  merchan- 
dising, ways  of  servicing  stores,  all  different 
ways  of  parking,  and  a  criterion  of  21  factors 
for  service,  convenience,  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, living  conditions  and  protection. 

The  SPIRA-MART  will  master  the  hori- 
zontal street  I  The  Splra-Mart  will  create  new 
cities  within  a  city.  The  Splra-Mart  will  up- 
grade neighborhoods.  The  Splra-Mart.  be- 
cause of  it's  multi-land  uses,  helps  our  cities 
grow  up,  not  out. 

The  Splra-Mart  will  accomodate  as  much 
on  a  I2-acre  tract  as  we  have  today  on  120- 
acre  developments.  The  Splra-Mart  Is  de- 
signed for  100,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  area  or 
1 -million  sq.  ft.  and,  from  government,  all 
we  need  is  cleared  land  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  faith  and  credit  to  construct  adequate 
parking  decks  where  needed. 

We  believe  the  SPIRA-MART  is  the  only 
means  whereby  the  small  Independent 
merchant  can  afford  to  remain  In  or  relocate 
In  a  modern  downtown. 

Friends,  coming  together  is  a  Beginning; 
working  together  Is  progress;  staying  together 
Is  success ! 

In  closing,  may  I  quote  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  ".  .  .  Where  there  is  no  Vision,  the 
Peoples  Perish." 
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ARIZONA  STATE  STUDENT  CHOSEN 
NSPA  DISTINGUISHED  SCHOLAR 


May  30,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways encouraging  to  see  America's  young 
people  excel.  It  is  also  refreshing  to  see 
that  recognition  of  those  qualities  of 
scholarship,  perseverance,  and  the  like 
are  rewarded  with  attention.  These  two 
factors  are  dramatically  combined  by  the 
recent  award  of  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants'  1972-73  Distin- 
guished Scholar  Award  to  James  H. 
Strassels,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Chosen  from  among  over  500  appli- 
cants from  across  this  Nation,  Mr.  Stras- 
sels was  one  of  22  recipients  of  a  $200 
academic  scholarship  awarded  by  the 
National  Society  of  Public  Accountants. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship,  Mr. 
Strassels  will  receive  a  plaque  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  selection  as  the  most  out- 
standing accounting  student  applying  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  Strassels  is  a  student  at  Arizona 
State  University. 

The  NSPA  Scholarship  Foimdation  is 
a  project  initiated  in  1969  by  the  13,000- 
member  National  Society  which  repre- 
sents independent  public  accountants. 
The  purpose  of  the  foundation  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  deserving  col- 
lege and  jimior  college  students  who  in- 
dicate a  firm  intention  of  pursuing  their 
accoimting  studies  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion and  then  entering  the  profession 
of  public  accounting. 

The  other  21  students  receiving 
scholarships  this  year  include: 

Name,  Hometown,  State,  and  School 

Stanley  Moschella,  Lexington,  Mass.,  North- 
eastern University. 

Emma  N.  LeSalnt,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Sacred  Heart  University. 

Bruce  W.  Jester,  Houston,  Del.,  University 
of  Delaware. 

Robert  B.  Nolan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Villa- 
nova  University. 

Audrey  S.  K.  Chan,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Kenneth  M.  Tweedy,  Hopewell,  Va.,  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond. 

John  E.  Oreen,  Boone,  N.C.,  Appalachian 
State  U. 

Michael  L.  Warden,  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
Winsalm  College. 

David  L.  Moskol,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Harold  A.  Runkel,  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  Davis 
Jimior  College. 

Robert  L.  Bean,  MaryviUe,  Tenn.,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee. 

Danny  S.  Duncan,  Bardwell,  Ky.,  Murray 
State  University. 

Jeanne  M.  Rooney,  Cameron,  Mo.,  Central 
Missouri  State. 

Ervlna  Stiegelmeyer,  Rochester,  Minn., 
Winona  State  College. 

Richard  R.  Miller,  Houston,  Tex.,  Univer- 
sity of  Houston. 

Judy  G.  Johnson,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
New  Mexico  State  U. 

John  D.  Poe,  Medicine  Lake,  Mont.,  Uni- 
versity of  Montana. 

Bemardette  W.  Huston,  Willow,  Alaska, 
University  of  Alaska. 

John  L.  Miles,  St.  George,  Utah,  Brlgham 
Young  University 


Charlene  D.  Lacad,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Kaplolanl  Community  College. 

Lawrence  K.  T.  Chang,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Chamlnade  College. 


THE    MOSCOW    SUMMIT    AND 
"PEACEFUL  COEXISTENCE" 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  has  been  heralded  by 
many  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
"detente."  The  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  have  been  told,  are  now 
about  to  enter  an  age  of  "pesuseful  coex- 
istence," and  the  cold  war  as  we  have 
known  it  in  the  years  since  World  War 
n  is  soon  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  analysis,  however,  ignores  the  fact 
that  when  the  term  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" Is  used  by  the  Commimist  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union  it  represents  a 
concept  far  different  from  the  one  con- 
jured In  western  minds. 

Discussing  the  Moscow  summit  and  the 
Soviet  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence," 
the  highly  respected  South  African 
journal,  To  The  Point,  notes  that — 

"Peaceful  coexistence,"  which  is  the  cap- 
stone of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  presupposes 
peace  between  the  superstructures  only  while 
the  systematic  conflict  at  the  base  level  con- 
tinues unabated.  The  Vietnam  war,  which  Is 
a  "wax  of  national  lll>eratlon"  Is  an  entirely 
legitimate  element  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
It  is  an  attempt  by  the  "peace-loving" 
(within  the  socialist  system  there  Is  no  class 
exploitation  and  thus  a  condition  of  "peace" 
prevails)  forces  of  Vietnam  to  replace  the 
capitalists,  "reactionary"  superstructure  of 
the  Thleu  Government  with  a  socialist  con- 
trolled superstructiire. 

While  Soviet  rhetoric  has  changed  in 
recent  years,  the  imf ortunate  fact  is  that 
the  Communist  goal  of  world  domination 
remains.  It  seems  to  ttie  Communist  lead- 
ership that  such  domination  can  more 
easily  be  achieved  through  "detente" 
than  through  violent  upheaval  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  softer  rhetoric  may  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  menacing  rhe- 
toric of  the  past. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Nixon  Woos  The 
Bear."  To  The  Point  notes  that — 

The  men  whom  the  American  President 
will  meet  In  Moscow  are  men  of  a  different 
style  and  manner  than  Stalin  or  Khrushchev, 
but  their  \iltlmate  objectives  are  no  different 
and  the  power  at  their  disposal  is  vastly 
superior  to  anything  possessed  by  their  pred- 
ecessors. Nothing  has  changed  their  mes- 
sianic belief  that  a  social  system  which  de- 
nies man  his  free  agency  is  the  only  possible 
route  to  his  temporal  salvation  and  that  be- 
yond this  nothing  matters. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Communist 
goal  of  world  domination  h£is  abated 
would  do  well  to  consider  the-material  in 
this  article,  which  appears  in  the  May 
20,  1972,  Issue  of  To  The  Point.  The  text 
of  this  article  follows: 

Nixon  Woos  the  Bear 

Ten  days  before  he  was  due  to  embark  on 
his  second  exercise  in  summitry  with  the 
communist  world.  President  Richard  Nixon 
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ordered  a  marked  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war:  Haiphong  harbour  to  be  blockaded, 
Hanoi  bombed,  and  inland  communications 
disrupted  as  far  as  possible.  Immediately  a 
big  question  mark  loomed  over  the  presi- 
dent's Moscow  trip.  Washington  observers 
nevertheless  remained  convinced  that  there 
was  no  real  probabUlty  that  the  damaging  of 
Soviet  ships  in  Haiphong  harbour  would 
cause  Russia  to  call  <^  the  Nlzon  visit  be- 
cause, they  said,  "the  Russians  do  not  allow 
their  higher  policy  to  be  Jeopardised  by  mere 
Incidents". 

To  be  sure,  Moscow  used  the  occasion  of 
the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2  spy  plane  In 
1960  as  the  ostensible  reason  for  breaking  up 
the  summit  conference  which  had  been  con- 
vened in  Paris,  but  this  was  plainly  the  ex- 
cuse and  not  the  cause  for  their  action.  The 
Soviets  had  hoped  In  1960  that  their  military 
bluff  following  the  laimching  of  the  first 
Sputnik  would  be  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
West  into  withdrawing  from  Berlin,  which 
would  have  given  the  world  socialist  order  a 
tremendous  psychological  tjoost. 

But  the  US  position  had  clearly  hardened 
in  advance  of  the  summit  and  the  Soviets 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  US 
knew  that  the  military  balance  was  still  over- 
whelmingly in  Its  favour  and  that  it  would 
not  be  forced  or  talked  out  of  Berlin  or  any 
other  of  Its  vital  Interests.  To  avoid  embar- 
rassment, the  flamboyant  Khrushchev  raged 
and  stormed  about  an  incident  that  he  would 
gladly  have  allowed  to  pass  had  the  pros- 
pects for  diplomatic  success  been  at  all 
bright. 

dutekent  approach  now 

But  a  different  situation  exists  today.  The 
Soviet  definition  of  the  term  "peaceful  co- 
existence" has  been  starkly  and  painfully 
underlined  by  the  all-out  North  Vietnamese 
Invasion  of  South  Vietnam.  Tet  neither  Rus- 
sia's provision  of  military  equipment  to 
North  Vietnam  nor  the  massive  US  aerial  and 
naval  response  against  the  invaders  would 
seem  to  Jeopardise  the  determination  of  both 
governments  to  proceed  with  a  meeting  which 
each  feels  to  be  In  its  own  Interests.  For 
both  sides  in  the  cold  war  realpoUtik  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  American  president's  assessment  of  his 
Soviet  antagonists  was  bluntly  set  forth  In 
his  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  US  foreign  policy,  delivered  In  February. 
"The  USSR  tends  to  view  external  tensions 
as  the  inevitable  corollary  of  confilcting  so- 
cial systems,"  the  report  declared.  "Soviet 
diplomacy,  therefore,  is  prepared  to  accept 
international  tension  as  normal  and,  too  of- 
ten, to  view  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  as  a  form  of  harsh  competition  from 
which  only  one  side  can  gain  advantage." 
Commimist  Party  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
for  his  part,  defined  USSR  foreign  policy  in  a 
major  address  on  March  20  as  "Implacability 
In  ideological  struggle  combined  with  read- 
iness to  develop  mutually  advantageous  rela- 
tions with  states  of  the  opposite  social  sys- 
tem . .  ." 

"An  improvement  of  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  Is  possible," 
Brezhnev  went  on,  "but,  of  course,  not  at  the 
expense  of  some  third  countries  or  peoples, 
not  to  the  detriment  of  their  lawful  rights 
and  interests.  Such  Is  our  invariable  jkmI- 
tion." 

President  Nixon  thus  shoiild  go  to  Mos- 
cow with  no  Illusions.  Brezhnev  offers  none. 
By  referring  to  the  conflict  of  social  sys- 
tems, the  president  shows  that  he  has  a 
basic  grasp  of  the  Soviet  view  of  the  world 
situation.  This  Is  a  remarkable  step  forward 
for  any  U.S.  administration. 

The  Kremlin  outlook  to  which  the  presi- 
dent refsrred  Is  predicated  on  the  assertion 
that  the  socialist  socio-economic  system, 
based  upon  public  ownership  of  property,  is 
in  a  war  to  the  death  with  the  capitalist 
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socio-economic  system,  based  upon  private 
ownership  of  property.  This  war  of  the 
"bases"  was  formally  declared  by  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  tn  1848.  It  Is  Irreconcilable 
and  will  go  on  until  the  world  socialist  sys- 
tem Is  completely  victorious.  The  specific 
struggle  is  for  control  of  the  "super  struc- 
tures" of  each  system,  which  are  the  nation- 
state  governments.  This  struggle  may  be 
peaceful,  as  is  the  progressive  takeover  now 
occurring  in  Chile,  or  it  may  have  to  be 
violent,  depending  on  the  "correlation  of 
forces"  between  the  contending  systems.  At 
the  head  of  the  capitalist  system  stands  the 
U.S.  government  controlled  by  Wall  Street 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Socialist  system  stands 
the  U.SBJI.,  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

THE   VIETNAM   PACTOR 

"Peaceful  coexistence",  which  is  the  cap- 
stone of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  presupposes 
peace  between  the  superstructures  only  while 
the  systemic  confilct  at  the  base  level  con- 
tinues unabated.  The  Vietnam  War,  which  is 
a  "war  of  national  liberation"  Is  an  entirely 
legitimate  element  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
It  is  an  attempt  by  the  "peace-loving"  (with- 
in the  socialist  system  there  Is  no  class  ex- 
ploitation and  thus  a  condition  of  "peace" 
prevails)  forces  of  Vietnam  to  replace  the 
capitalist,  "reactionary"  superstructure  of 
the  Thleu  Government  with  a  socialist-con- 
trolled superstructure.  VS.  military  Inter- 
vention In  order  to  prevent  this  regrettable 
but  understandable  from  the  Soviet  stand- 
point and  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
pursuit  of  a  business-like  modus  vivendi  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  XJJB.  recognizes  the  UB.Sll.'s 
right  to  extend  her  own  military  aid  to  the 
socialist  forces  of  North  Vietnam. 

Moscow's  clients  are  on  notice,  however, 
that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  Jeopardize 
the  Interests  or  the  security  of  the  military- 
technical  base  of  the  world  socialist  system, 
namely  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  military 
power  serves  as  the  guarantor  that  the  capi- 
talist system  will  not  attempt  to  save  Itself 
by  resorting  to  a  war  of  military  annihilation 
against  the  socialist  system  In  the  same  vein 
as  Nazi  Germany's  attack  In  1941.  So  long 
as  capitalism  still  exists  and  remains  power- 
ful, this  Is  Ideologically  regarded  as  an  ever 
present  possibility.  Soviet  military  forces  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  not  only 
deterring  such  an  attack  but  of  winning  any 
war  should  the  imperialists  nevertheless  un- 
leash one.  Consequently,  the  Soviet  Union 
needs  a  military  force  equal  to,  and  if  pos- 
sible superior  to,  any  possible  adversary. 

LEADING   FROM   STRENGTH 

This  is  the  general  frame  of  reference  un- 
der which  the  two  sides  will  enter  the  sum- 
mit talks.  The  Soviets  want  no  war  with  the 
United  States  and  they  want  reasonably  nor- 
mal relations  with  Washington.  But  they 
feel  they  are  leading  now  from  a  position  of 
great  strength,  since  their  recent  strategic 
military  buildup  has  placed  them  In  at  least 
a  position  of  military  equality  with  the  U.S., 
and  their  political  power  and  Infiuence  has 
expanded  accordingly.  They  will  make  no 
concessions  in  providing  aid  to  the  world 
socialist  system,  particularly  to  those  on  the 
fighting  front  in  Vietnam,  unless  to  do  so 
would  involve  an  unacceptable  risk  of  war 
with  the  U.S.  But  they  have  only  now  been 
confronted  with  any  such  risk. 

MEMORIES    OF   PEKING 

Nixon's  previous  discussions  with  the  Chi- 
nese will  hang  heavily  over  the  Moscow  meet- 
ing. The  Soviets,  of  course,  did  not  like  the 
President's  Peking  visit.  They  could  not  and 
did  not  complain  about  the  normalisation  of 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  China  because 
this  corresponds  to  the  rules  of  peaceful  co- 
existence as  they  define  them.  But  they  are 
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sxisplclous  that  a  deal  was  worked  out  at 
their  expense  and  recognise  an  effort  to  play 
off  China  against  the  Soviet  Union  when  they 
see  one.  They  are  ready  to  castigate  the  Chi- 
nese for  any  faintheartedness  in  support  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  as  evidence  of  a  be- 
trayal of  the  cause  of  socialism. 

"Many  diverse  views  and  conjectures  are 
being  expressed  concerning  the  Peldng  meet- 
ing," said  Brezhnev.  "Views  remain  views, 
but  the  decisive  word,  I  repeat,  will  be  said 
by  facts,  actual  deeds.  We  are  in  no  hurry, 
therefore,  with  final  assessments.  The  future, 
perhaps  the  near  futiu*e,  will  show  how  mat- 
ters stand,  and  we  will  then  draw  appropriate 
practical  conclusions." 

Some  believe  this  statement  was  a  tip-off 
to  the  fresh  communist  offensive  in  Vietnam, 
in  which  the  Chinese  attitude  would  prove 
revealing.  There  have  been  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sought  to  obtain  in  private  a 
Chinese  willingness  to  try  to  dissuade  Hanoi 
from  launching  the  big  offensive  that  was 
obviously  in  preparation,  possibly  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  a  more  accommodating  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  Taiwan. 

Premier  Chou  En-Iai  is  known  to  have  had 
a  meeting  vrlth  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
shortly  after  his  talks  with  Nixon.  What 
seems  certain  is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  its 
part,  saw  no  reason  for  avoidance  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  president  on  the  eve  of  his 
visit  to  Moscow.  Whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
leaders  connived  with  Hanoi  on  the  question 
of  exact  timing,  their  material  and  verbal 
support  for  the  "war  of  liberation"  in  Viet- 
nam is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  systemic  confilct. 

President  Nixon  finds  himself  in  no  posi- 
tion to  get  them  to  modify  this  policy  unless 
he  himself  is  willing  to  throw  the  posslbUity 
of  a  direct  military  collusion  between  the 
VS.  and  U.S.S.R.  into  the  equation. 

This  is  precisely  the  dilemma  that  the  pres- 
ident and  his  advisors  have  been  wrestling 
vrlth  as  he  prepares  for  his  Moscow  trip  under 
the  heavy  shadow  of  a  possible  collapse  of  his 
Vietnam  policy.  The  capitalist  world  already 
labours  under  the  Inherent  strategic  disad- 
vantage that  it  cannot  carry  the  systemic 
conflict  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

Khrushchev's  dictum  that  "what  is  mine 
Is  mine,  what  is  yours  is  open  to  negotiation" 
has  always  been  tacitly  accepted  by  United 
States  policy  makers.  President  Nixon's  prin- 
cipal objective,  therefore,  is  to  further  nar- 
row the  definition  of  peaceful  coexistence  by 
persuading  the  Soviet  Union  to  exercise  re- 
straint in  the  military  component  of  the 
systemic  conflict. 

He  would  like  to  exclude  the  "war  of  libera- 
tion" from  the  communist  arsenal  and  to 
obtain  some  further  limitations  on  Soviet 
military  involvements  in  places  like  the  Mid- 
dle East,  South  Asia  and  Cuba.  He  may  offer 
various  carrots  such  as  increased  trade  with 
the  UjB.S.R.  as  an  inducement,  but  he  also 
needs  a  stick  in  the  form  of  a  definite  risk 
factor  to  the  Kremlin  if  they  do  not  comply. 

MAINTAINING   A    FOREIGN   POLICY 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  the 
president  overruled  the  majority  of  his  ad- 
visors who  cautioned  against  striking  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  with  the  argument  that  he 
could  not  maintain  a  viable  foreign  policy  if 
he  did  not.  He  had  to  demonstrate  his  resolve 
to  the  Soviets. 

It  will  be  serious  enough  if  South  Vietnam 
is  overwhelmed  by  armed  attack.  This  will 
prove  to  be  a  great  victory  for  the  "war  of 
liberation"  and  cannot  fall  to  encourage  those 
elements  within  the  socialist  system  who 
favour  the  violent  approach  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  capitalist  superstructures. 

But  the  prospect  that  it  will  be  finally  ac- 
complished by  more  or  less  conventional  In- 
vasion backed  by  large  quantities  of  Soviet 
tanks  and  artillery  is  forcing  Nixon's  band. 
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If  a  North  Vietnamese  victory  Is  accom- 
pllsbed  primarily  by  virtue  of  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  US  counter- 
asslBtance  to  the  South  Vietnamese  proves 
insufficient  to  stem  the  advance,  particularly 
because  of  any  lack  of  will  by  Washington, 
then  Nixon  wUl  carry  very  little  clout  In  his 
Moscow  negotiations. 

The  president  had  stated  in  advance  the 
subjects  that  wlU  be  under  dlscuasion  in 
Moscow: 

An  initial  strategic  anna  limitation  agree- 
ment; 

The  problem  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
failure  so  far  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  general  problem  of  East- West  relations 
in  Europe  with  specific  foctis  on  a  possible 
European  security  conference. 

Other  world  friction  spots  with  the  obvious 
focus  on  Vietnam;  and 

Areas  of  possible  bilateral  co-operation. 

The  topic  most  certain  to  produce  at  least 
some  kind  of  agreement  concerns  SALT.  It 
has  become  quite  apparent  that  the  negotia- 
tors for  both  sides  have  reached  a  general 
meeting  of  minds  on  at  least  the  matter  of 
antl-l>aUlstlc  mlssUe   (ABM)   limitation. 

Based  on  their  earlier  positions,  however, 
this  will  require  considerable  compromise 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  who  will  do  most 
of  the  giving.  The  Soviets  have  an  opera- 
tional ABM  ring  around  Moscow  and  may 
have  the  capability  to  upgrade  their  exten- 
sive Tallinn  air  defence  system  In  the  West- 
ern USSR  to  an  ABM  system.  The  US  so  far 
has  no  operational  ABM  sites  to  defend  Its 
Mlnuteman  offensive  missile  system. 

The  whole  question  of  strategic  arms 
limitation  Is  an  extremely  tricky  one  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  of  the  arms  race 
and  the  uncertainties  of  overall  Soviet  stra- 
tegic objectives.  If  the  Soviet  leadership  cal- 
culates that  strategic  superiority  is  an 
achievable  and  useful  goal  then  their  mo- 
tives in  any  arms  limitation  agreement  must 
be  highly  suspect.  President  Nixon  must 
weigh  caution  against  the  heavy  political 
pressure  he  Is  under  on  his  home  front  to 
bring  back  an  agreement. 

THE  INTRACTABLE  Mn>DLE  EAST 

The  Middle  East  remains  a  virtually  in- 
solvable  problem.  Egjrpt's  President  Sadat 
hurried  to  Moscow  for  yet  another  conference 
with  the  Kremlin  chiefs  in  advance  of  Nixon, 
presumably  to  try  to  head  off  any  US-Sovlet 
agreement  detrimental  to  Egypt. 

The  communique,  which  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  Arabs  to  regain  their  lands  by 
"other  means"  than  negotiation,  suggests 
that  Sadat  received  considerable  satisfaction. 
He  preceded  the  trip  with  the  announcement 
that  Egypt  had  given  the  USSR  naval  bases, 
for  the  first  time,  and  again  put  himself  In 
a  timetable  box  by  proclaiming  that  Egypt 
would  recover  its  lost  territories  within  a 
year,  and  would  do  it  by  war. 

The  Soviets  have  so  far  shown  themselves 
quite  reluctant  to  risk  a  military  confronta- 
tion with  the  US  over  the  Middle  East,  but 
their  objective  of  solidifying  their  own  posi- 
tion in  the  area  and  eliminating  that  of  the 
US  remains  unaltered.  It  will  be  very  surpris- 
ing if  the  president  achieves  any  change  in 
Soviet  policy  on  this  area. 

The  tone  for  the  discussions  on  Europe 
will  be  dependent  on  whether  the  Eastern 
treaties  have  been  ratified  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Parliament  and  on  whether  Chancellor 
Brandt's  ostpoUtik,  on  which  they  are  based, 
is  still  Intact.  The  principal  Soviet  goal  Is 
the  convening  of  a  E\iropean  security  con- 
ference which  would  undoubtedly  be  aimed 
at  the  neutralisation  of  Western  Europe  and 
recognition  of  the  communist  status  quo  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

THE  OLD  POLAKrriES  RBMAIK 

The  men  whom  the  American  president 
will  meet  in  Moscow  are  men  of  a  different 
style  and  manner  than  Stalin  or  Khrushchev, 
but  theU-  ultimate  objectives  are  no  different 
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and  the  power  at  their  disposal  is  vastly 
superior  to  anything  possessed  by  their  pred- 
ecessors. Nothing  has  changed  their  messi- 
anic belief  that  a  social  system  which  denies 
man  his  free  agency  is  the  only  possible 
route  to  his  temporal  salvation  and  that  be- 
yond this  nothing  matters.  They  are  as  de- 
termined as  they  have  ever  been  to  carry  this 
system  to  the  whole  earth,  and  their  convic- 
tion that  the  socialist  system  will  finally 
triumph  worldwide  is  undiminished. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  any  Western 
statesman  can  ever  make  is  to  suppose  that 
communist  rhetoric  is  nothing  more  than 
that — a  mere  semantic  fog  to  mask  great 
power  ambition.  It  may  come  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  much  of  the  Western  intelligentsia 
(they  will.  In  fact,  simply  not  accept  It)  but 
the  communists  do  believe  in  communism 
and  can  be  counted  upon,  always,  to  act 
accordingly. 

Nixon  in  Moscow  will  find  himself  up 
against  some  very  harsh  competitors  who 
know  exactly  what  they  want.  He  has  stated 
the  choice  he  expects  to  present  to  them: 
"Whether  the  current  period  of  relaxation  Is 
to  be  merely  another  offensive  tactic  or  truly 
an  opportunity  to  develop  an  international 
system  resting  on  the  stability  of  relations 
between  the  superpowers."  The  American 
side  win  be  greatly  Interested  in  trying  to 
discover  the  answer  to  this  question  in 
Moscow. 

The  Soviet  answer  will  be  dictated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  strategy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. But  It  will  be  motivated  by  the 
dynamics  of  the  Implacable  death  struggle 
between  hostile  social  systems. 
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WINNING  ESSAYS  OP  JOHN  P.  SUL- 
LIVAN SCHOLARSHIP  WRITING 
CONTEST 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALIrOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Francisco  EHectrical  Industry  Tnist 
sponsors  a  creative  writing  contest 
among  San  Prancisco  high  school  stu- 
dents. This  contest  is  known  as  the  John 
F.  Sullivan  Scholarship  Writing  Con- 
test and  was  held  this  year  between  Feb- 
ruary 6  and  March  26. 

The  general  theme  was,  "You  have 
been  in  school  during  the  1060's  and 
have  witnessed  many  changes  in  the 
character  of  San  Prancisco,  a  truly  ur- 
ban city.  Assuming  you  are  clairvoyant, 
describe  San  Prancisco  as  you  envision 
it  will  be  in  the  1980's." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  students  en- 
tered their  essays  in  this  contest  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  essays  of  the  three  top  winners. 

Plrst  prize,  a  $1,000  college  scholar- 
ship went  to  Theresa  Wynne  of  St.  Rose 
Academy  for  her  essay,  "San  Francisco — 
A  Truly  Urban  City?" 

Second  prize,  a  $500  college  scholar- 
ship went  to  Amy  Hemsteln  of  Lowell 
High  School  for  the  essay,  "San  Fran- 
cisco: the  Third  Himdred  Years." 

Third  prize,  a  $250  college  scholarship 
went  to  John  Mora  of  St.  Ignatiiis  Col- 
lege Preparatory  for  the  essay,  "What 
Was  Ten  Years  Fifty  Years  Ago?" 

I  commend  each  of  the  winners  and 
wish  them  well. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
time,  the  full  text  of  the  winning  essays. 


San  Francisco — A  Tktjlt  Urban  Cftt? 
(By  Theresa  Wynne) 

The  premise  put  forth  in  the  essay  rules 
states,  "You  have  been  in  school  during  the 
1960's  and  have  witnessed  many  changes  in 
the  character  of  Scm  Francisco,  a  truly  ur- 
ban city  .  .  ."  Let  us  examine  that  state- 
ment. 

If  this  statement  is  indeed  true,  then  it 
must  follow  that  Washington,  D.C.,  is  also  a 
"truly  urban  city". 

San  Francisco  dates  its  onset  to  the  late 
1700's,  but  remained  a  small  seaport  town 
reached  only  by  ships  sailing  from  the  Orient, 
or  around  the  "Horn".  This  kept  San  Fran- 
cisco a  relatively  small  hamlet  until  the  gold 
rush  of  1847-1849,  when,  because  of  Its  excel- 
lent port  facilities  it  reached  the  status  of  a 
true  city. 

Let  us  compare  San  Frarclsco  today  with 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  city  that  had  reached 
city  status  some  forty  or  fifty  years  before 
San  Francisco.  Can  we  prognosticate  the  fu- 
ture of  San  P^nclsco  in  the  80's  by  a  glimpse 
of  the  Washington,  D.C..  of  the  early  70's? 

What  about  Washlntgon.  D.C.  today?  It  has 
many  of  the  attributes  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  a  multiplicity  of  things  to  do  and  things 
to  see  and  it  ranks  above  San  Francisco  as  a 
tourist  attraction  with  its  famous  parks, 
monuments,  and  scenic  beauty  in  or  near  tha 
city.  It  has  a  heritage  that  antedates  San 
Francisco's  by  almost  a  hundred  years. 
Whereas  San  Francisco's  main  Industries  are 
finance  and  tourism,  Washington's  are  gov- 
ernment and  tourism. 

But  what  of  the  Washington,  O.C.  of  today? 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C,  is  now  approaching  90%  blacks.  The 
population  of  the  city's  public  schools  ap- 
proaches 97%  blacks. 

Washington's  educational  standards  in  the 
public  schools  rank  in  the  lowest  percentile 
in  the  country. 

The  once  l>eautifully  kept  and  preserved 
homes  of  even  the  Georgetown  area  are  now 
rundown  and  have  deteriorated  more  In  the 
last  ten  years  than  they  did  in  the  preceding 
century. 

I  am  not  racially  biased  and  have  no  de- 
sire to  place  the  blame  for  the  Washington  of 
the  70's  on  any  race  or  color.  I  am  stating 
facts  as  they  exist. 

Washington,  D.C.  is  a  city  only  during  the 
daylight  hours.  Its  crime  rate  including 
armed  robbery,  rape,  and  murder  almost  lead 
the  nation.  The  Washington  Urbanlte  uses  his 
city  safely  only  during  the  hours  from  seven 
in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night.  The  rest 
of  the  time  his  home  seems  an  armed  fortress 
from  which  he  emerges  only  with  apprehen- 
sion. It  has  been  said  that  Washington  is  the 
only  place  where  the  bank  robbers  are  mug- 
ged on  the  way  to  their  get-away  cars. 

The  percentage  of  people  on  welfare  com- 
pared to  the  productive  people  in  the  city  of 
Washington  is  probably  the  highest  in  the 
nation.  The  city  Is  kept  running  by  federal 
grants,  since  so  few  people  are  actually  pay- 
ing taxes. 

From  being  the  showplace  of  the  nation, 
Washington  has  deteriorated  to  a  filthy,  un- 
kempt, morass. 

The  majority  of  productive  people  in  the 
city  during  the  daylight  hours  leave  the  city 
the  moment  the  quitting  bell  sounds,  not  to 
return  to  the  city  from  suburbia  until  day- 
llghu  when  they  are  forced  to  return  to  earn 
a  living. 

The  country's  memorials  are  now  guarded 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  as  a  caution  against 
vandalism.  The  new  Kennedy  Center  on  the 
Potomac  has  had  to  be  closed  because  van- 
dals almost  completely  destroyed  it  in  less 
than  a  six  month  period. 

People  who  go  to  visit  Washington,  D.C 
leave  in  a  depressed  state  of  mind  after  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  municipal  trans- 
port system,  the  fear  of  traveling  by  car  after 
dark,  the  filth  of  many  of  the  public  areas 
and   buUdings,   and  the  realization  of  the 
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depths  that  their  capital  city  has  failed.  I, 
too,  felt  this  way. 

Is  this  then  the  future  of  San  Francisco 
of  the  80's? 

Let  xa  examine  some  of  the  changes  with- 
in our  city  in  the  past  ten  years  .  .  .  the 
60's. 

In  the  60's  the  ghetto  areas  tripled,  wel- 
fare increased  in  the  same  prc^ortion,  the 
ratio  of  productive  people  to  unproductive 
people  continues  to  decrease  yearly.  Our 
crime  rate,  debits  occasional  dips,  has  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Golden  Gate  Park,  once  safe 
day  and  night,  now  is  unsafe  at  night  and 
barely  safe  during  the  day.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing tem  bcue  hew  driven  productive  and 
fixed-income  citizens  to  the  suburbs,  leaving 
the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the  singles  within 
the  city. 

Studies  show  the  progressive  deterioration 
in  the  educational  standards  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  city. 

Will  San  Francisco  continue  along  this 
route  toward  becoming  in  the  80's  that  which 
Washington  is  in  the  70's?  What  factors 
might  save  San  Francisco  from  this  urbcm 
blight? 

What  about  the  remaining  productive  peo- 
ple in  the  City?  Are  they  of  the  same  mold 
as  the  people  who  have  deserted  Washington, 
or  are  the  people  of  San  Francisco  the  pos- 
sible roadblock  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  San 
Francisco? 

The  Embarcadero  freeway  stands  as  a  per- 
manent monument  to  the  wrath  of  the  true 
San  Franciscan.  It  Is  the  only  freeway  in  the 
world  that  leads  to  nowhere,  since  to  com- 
plete It  would  have  meant  that  San  Fran- 
ciscans would  have  had  to  give  up  their 
Fisherman's  Wharf,  and  their  view  of  the 
Marina.  They  said,  "The  price  Is  too  high, 
take  your  money,  stop  the  freeway,  save  OUR 
San  Francisco." 

In  the  "tnily  urban  city"  high  rise  build- 
ings are  a  sign  of  city  health.  What  are  the 
San  Franciscan's  c^inion  about  this?  Ask  the 
Rockefellers,  Hunt's  and  the  other  high  rise 
financiers  how  easy  it  Is  to  build  them  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  today. 

Will  the  Chinese  ever  leave  Chinatown  .  .  . 
will  the  Italians  ever  give  up  North  Beach 
.  .  .  will  the  San  Francisco  500  ever  give  up 
Pacific  Heights  .  .  .  will  the  military  leave 
the  Presidio  .  .  .  will  the  Irish  leave  the  ave- 
nues .  .  .  will  the  people  preserve  John  Mac- 
Laren's  park  .  .  .  will  the  cable  cars  ever  stop 
"reaching  for  the  stars"? 

Do  the  people  of  San  Francisco  look  upon 
their  city  as  a  robot  to  be  controlled  by  them, 
or  as  a  warm,  viable,  almost  human,  object 
of  their  love  and  affection?  lij  this  love  affair 
between  occupant  and  city  the  roadblock  to 
detour  San  Francisco  from  becoming  a  "truly 
urban  city"  in  the  mold  of  Washington,  D.C? 

What  are  the  signs  that  this  dire  prediction 
may  not  come  to  pass? 

Most  San  Franciscans  look  at  the  changing 
skyline  and  echo  the  primordial  screams  of 
Herb  Caen.  Where  do  most  of  the  members 
of  the  most  powerful  conservation  club  in 
the  world,  the  Sierra  Club,  reside? 

What  city  of  today  has  its  most  famous 
street  undergoing  a  face  lift  when  It  really 
was  only  starting  to  show  signs  of  age?  VIHjat 
city  has  eliminated  the  car  from  its  major 
recreational  area  on  Sunday  In  order  to  bring 
the  family  back  to  the  park?  What  city  has 
as  one  of  its  major  industries  the  renovation 
of  its  old  homes  in  order  to  keep  its  char- 
acter intact?  What  is  happening  to  the  price 
of  land  and  homes  In  the  city  despite  the 
previously  mentioned  drawbacks  to  city 
living? 

What  city  of  760,000  has  kept  its  popula- 
tion at  that  level  for  the  entire  decade  of  the 
60'8?  What  city  of  that  size  has  ...  a  major 
symphony,  opera,  and  ballet  season  ...  a 
conservatory  theatre  and  a  civic  light  opera 
...  a  professional  football  and  baseball  team 
■  •  .  a  world  famous  livestock  showplace  .  .  . 
three  major  art  galleries,  a  zoo,  aquarium, 
and  planetarium  ...  ten  major  golf  courses 
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.  .  .  facilities  to  house  25,000  delegates  to 
major  conventions  at  one  time  .  .  .  ten  of 
the  best  hundred  restaurants  In  the  country 
.  .  .  free  concerts  for  10,000  people  every  week 
during  the  Sununer  ...  a  natural  seaport 
. . .  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water, 
where  even  the  bridges  are  things  of  beauty 
What  city  has  Mother  Nature's  vacuum 
cleaner  come  In  "on  little  cat  feet"  each 
night  and  sweep  Its  atmosphere  leaving  city 
air  that  is  definitely  "non-urban."  .  .  .  What 
city  would  permit  40.000  of  its  Inhabitants  to 
lead  homosexual  existences  without  harass- 
ment and  ostracism? 

It  is  my  contention  that  San  Francisco  is 
not  a  truly  "urban"  city,  but  is  instead  a 
truly  "cosmopolitan"  city.  Urban  means,  ac- 
cording to  Webster,  "Of,  relating  to,  charac- 
teristic of,  or  constituting  a  city".  Is  this  San 
Francisco,  or  is  "cosmopolitan"  a  more  apt 
description?  Cosmopolitan  means  according 
to  Webster.  "Having  world-wide  rather  than 
limited  or  provincial  scope  or  bearing  .  .  . 
international  sophistication  .  .  .  and  is  com- 
posed of  persons,  constituents  or  elements 
from  all  or  many  parts  of  the  world". 

What  then  will  make  San  Francisco  of 
1984  the  anthesls  of  George  Orwell's  megap- 
olis?  It  is  my  clairvoyance  permitted  by  the 
other  premises  in  this  essay  rules  that  permit 
me  to  predict  that  in  the  80's  the  San  Fran- 
cisco skyline  may,  and  will,  change,  but  the 
spirit  of  its  people  will  never  change,  and  re- 
lationship between  those  people  and  their 
city  will  go  on  like  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
a  love  story  for  eternity. 

San  Francisco:  The  Third  Hundred  Tears 
(By  AmyHerstein) 

The  city  of  Saint  Francis,  originally 
founded  in  1776,  has  survived  rule  by  four 
governments,  vigilante  groups  and  corrupt 
politicians,  has  braved  natural  disasters 
'%'hicih  might  have  rendered  other  cities 
ghost-towns,  and  has  seen  social  change 
come  in  both  its  violent  and  non-violent 
forms.  Tet  San  Francisco  has  become 
neither  repressive  nor  anarchic.  Like  moat 
cities,  San  Francisco  has  had  many  prob- 
lems owing  to  its  cosmopolitan  nature,  but 
that  same  varied  nature  not  only  has  given 
the  city  a  rich  cultural  life,  but  also  has 
made  San  Francisco  a  tolerant  city  in  in- 
tolerant times. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  would- 
be  clairvoyants  (including)  science-fiction 
writers  and  prophets  of  doom)  to  predict 
extremes  of  the  future.  Thus,  a  travel  bro- 
chure of  1985  might  advertise: 

"Come  to  San  Francisco,  the  city  heated 
by  atomic  power,  where  pollution  Is  elim- 
inated by  a  translucent  dome — the  largest 
of  its  kind — covering  the  city.  Charter  one 
of  our  electric  carts,  or  let  the  moving  side- 
walks do  the  walking  for  you." 

A  politician  might  paint  a  picture  of  ut- 
ter gloom: 

"San  Francisco  is  still  the  city  that  'knows 
how'.  It  knows  how  to  squeeze  money  out 
of  slum  tenants,  it  knows  how  to  cut  ed- 
ucation funds.  It  knows  how  to  let  the 
rich  find  tax  loopholes,  and  it  knows  how 
to  run  the  board  of  supervisors  inefficiently. 
Vote  for  me  John  Doe,  and  I  will  correct 
aU  this." 

An  enthusiastic  San  Francisco  might  see 
the  1980's  as  the  time  for  San  Francisco's 
glory — and  decide  to  have  the  city  secede 
from  the  United  States  and  become  an  au- 
tonomous haven  for  (choose  one),  (A)  an- 
archists, (B)  fascists,  (C)  anybody  at  all. 

Finally,  there  is  the  man  who  predicts  the 
imminent  disaster  that  could  come  true: 
earthquake. 

The  real  Scm  Francisco  of  the  1980's  wUl 
probably  contain  elements  of  all  these 
visions  of  San  Francisco.  The  1980's  will 
not  be  a  decade  In  which  our  problems  will 
be  totally  solved,  but  we  will  take  great 
steps  toward  solving  them. 
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Being  a  practical  clairvoyant.  I  won't 
speculate  on  the  scientific  miracles  that  will 
be  invented,  since  they  take  a  long  time  to 
be  designed  and  constructed  for  every  day 
use.  But  the  social  character  of  the  city, 
which  is  its  life  force,  will  certainly  change 
in  the  1980's.  Here  Is  how  a  chUd  of  the 
1960's  envisions  the  changes. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  San  Francisco  has 
lost  40,000  people:  In  all  probability  the 
city  wUl  not  gain  them  back  Although 
many  families  have  moved,  San  Francisco 
is  not  yet  a  "singles  city",  nor  will  it  be  one 
in  the  1980's.  The  minority  anci  immigrant 
populations  of  the  city  have  grown  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  This  growth  pattern 
is  characteristic  of  large  cities,  but  San 
Francisco  will  not  be  an  urban  ghetto  in 
1985  if  it  revises  and  expands  its  education- 
al system  and  economic  aid  programs. 

A  growing  immigration  population  means 
that  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  those 
who  speak  English  as  a  second  language. 
In  the  1980's,  expanded  bi-lingual  programs 
and  cross-cultural  programs  will  dramati- 
cally increase  all  San  Francisco's  awareness 
of  its  many  ethnic  groups.  A  growing  minor- 
ity population  means  minority  representa- 
tion. There  will  be  more  Blacks  and  Chicanos 
in  city  government;  the  Oriental  population 
of  the  city  will  continue  to  make  its  voice 
heard.  In  fact,  the  1980's  may  be  the  decade 
of  the  Asian- American.  In  the  sixties  a  few 
Asians  ran  for  public  office,  and  in  the  sev- 
enties the  first  massive  protest  was  register- 
ed. In  the  eighties,  the  Oriental  community 
will  make  its  power  felt. 

The  continued  Increase  of  per  capita  in- 
come of  most  San  Franciscans  will  change 
the  buying  and  housing  patterns  of  the  city, 
although  a  large  amount  of  aid  will  still  be 
needed  for  low-cost  housing,  employment 
and  education  programs. 

Educational  opportunity  will  change  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  city.  Edu- 
cational reform  will  be  a  prime  concern  of 
the  1980's.  A  child  going  to  a  public  school 
in  San  Francisco  will  have  attended  an  in- 
tegrated school;  since  the  Integration  pro- 
gram Mrtll  have  been  in  existence  for  fifteen 
years,  the  problems  will  have  been  ironed 
out.  Not  only  will  the  achievement  level  of 
the  students  rise,  but  so  will  their  knowledge 
of  the  city  and  Its  various  ethnic  groups. 
Children  who  have  worked,  played  and 
learned  with  the  children  of  other  ethnic 
backgrounds  wiU  have  fewer  adjustment 
problems  in  high  school;  they  wUl  also  carry 
their  friendship  and  understanding  of  these 
other  groups  into  their  adult  lives  and  will 
promote  better  understanding  of  all  races. 
And  in  getting  a  better  fundamental  educa- 
tion, all  children  will  have  a  stronger  Interest 
in,  and  a  better  chance  of.  pursuing  higher 
education. 

The  process  of  education  itself  will  change. 
Assuming  there  will  not  be  a  lack  of  funds. 
San  Francisco  will  experiment  with  different 
types  of  education.  A  partially  central,  par- 
tially district  school  system  will  allow  for 
specialized  schools.  Because  all  high  schools 
will  be  centrally  located,  students  will  select 
a  "home"  school,  but  will  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  schools  that  specialize  in  a 
particular  field.  Using  the  coUege  system  of 
longer  classes,  students  will  attend  the  spe- 
cialty school  three  days  a  week  and  have 
time  to  commute  from  one  school  to  another. 
The  other  two  days  would  be  used  for  other 
courses,  or  for  work  programs. 

There  would  be  continuing  programs  in- 
volving students  and  the  community.  To  see 
what  fields  Interest  them,  students  will  work 
for  a  certain  amount  of  time.  For  example, 
those  Interested  in  zoology  wUl  work  at  the 
zoo,  those  who  want  to  go  into  construction 
will  Join  a  crew,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  special  education  will  work  in  a  center  for 
the  handicapped. 

Students  wanting  to  learn  another  lan- 
guage will  have  the  option  to  choose  an 
exchange  program  within  the  city;  they  will 
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live  for  a  term,  with  a  family  that  speakis 
the  language  the  student  Is  learning,  Or,  a 
student  could  choose  a  "total  Immersion" 
course  at  an  advanced  level.  In  whi(^  all  the 
student's  classes  would  be  taught  In  the 
language  he  was  studying. 

Children  who  have  found  their  educa- 
tion meaningful  VTlll  be  less  apt  to  commit 
crime.  Furthermore,  an  education  that  pre- 
pares Its  students  for  entry  Into  the  working 
world  will  produce  a  generation  whose  skills 
win  preclude  the  unemployment  now  facing 
young  people. 

The  children  born  In  the  fifties  and  sixties 
in  San  Francisco  will  have  witnessed  a  gen- 
eration of  social  protest:  those  born  In  the 
seventies  will  be  educated  In  the  ways  the 
reformers  fought  for.  What  Impact  will  these 
children  have  on  the  social  and  political 
aspects  of  San  Francisco? 

By  the  time  1985  rolls  around,  students 
now  graduating  from  high  school  will  be  able 
to  hold  city  otBces.  If  this  generation  Is  true 
to  the  causes  It  espouses,  and  It  gets  In  power, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  changes  In  the 
physical  and  social  makeup  of  the  city. 

The  concerns  of  the  eighties  will  not  be 
dramatically  different  from  those  of  the 
sixties:  If  changes  are  not  made  Ln  the 
seventies,  the  problems  will  be  Intensified  In 
the  eighties.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  a  "young 
administration"  will  do  will  be  to  make  the 
city  safe  from  natural  disaster.  The  eighties 
will  be  a  decade  of  buildings  which  are  as 
fire-safe  and  earthquake  proof  as  iK>6Slble. 
The  city  government  will  legislate  the  use  of 
only  nonpoUuting  cars,  and  certain  taxes 
will  be  levied  on  those  Industries  contrib- 
uting to  pollution.  All  manner  of  Incentives 
to  make  the  city  more  beautiful  will  be  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  aforementioned  educational  reforms 
will  be  Instituted,  as  well  as  special  programs 
to  encourage  small  and  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses. 

Poverty,  Injustice,  unemployment,  urban 
blight  and  crime  bill  not  be  eliminated  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  1980's.  But  they  will  be 
lessened,  thanks  in  a  large  part  of  revised 
educational  systems  and  economic  aids.  The 
social  coniscience  of  the  city  will  grow.  And 
San  PVancisco  will  continue  to  be  a  beautiful 
and  exciting  city  in  which  to  live. 

What  Was  Ten  Years,  Fifty  Years  Ago? 
(By  John  Mora) 

In  its  growth  a  city  is  very  much  Uke  a 
young  child.  From  her  birth  she  reaches  out: 
wanting,  taking,  leaving,  growing.  In  her 
eager  search  for  instant  Immortality  she  ac- 
cepts aU  in  the  name  of  progress.  With  an 
accelerating  sprawl,  her  tentacles  reach  out 
in  search  for  the  resources  to  aid  in  the  con- 
tinual expanding  boom.  Growth  continues 
until  a  death-wish  Is  envisioned,  which  en- 
circles further  unwarranted  progression.  At 
this  ix>lnt  the  city  reaches  adolescence,  and 
must  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  her  destiny: 
to  grow  and  choke  within  herself,  or  to  strive 
for  a  progressive,  yet  checked,  future.  The 
transition  from  youth  to  womanhood  follows 
many  problems.  Many  are  caused  by  the  early 
thrust  for  total  progresslvism,  while  others 
are  formed  within  the  womb  of  her  present 
culture.  Even  in  her  mellowing  maturity  she 
faces  many  adversities,  yet  her  solutions  to 
these  problems  becomes  the  key  to  her 
soverlgnlty  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 

San  Francisco's  growth  has  been  extremely 
limited  by  her  conforming  boundaries.  The 
youthful  excitement  which  was  once  the  Bar- 
bary  Coast's  is  lost  within  the  reality  which 
has  prevented  further  urban  expansion.  All 
too  suddenly  San  Francisco  saw  her  growth 
hindered  by  her  mother,  the  Bay  and  the 
seas  which  partially  surround  her.  This  seU- 
realization  led  to  a  sobering  maturity:  yet, 
left  her  the  problems  of  adolescense  which 
had  unpurposely  passed  her  by.  She  sought 
her  destiny  and  to  the  present  seeks  her  in- 
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dividiiality    within    a    forest    of    sprawling 
giants. 

The  prison  which  checks  San  Francisco 
may  become  her  blessing.  Unlike  many  of 
her  coimterparts,  she  has  not  the  ability 
to  sprawl  unquestionably.  While  other  cities 
spread,  she  is  caged.  The  sprawls  now  at- 
tributed to  blooming  metropolises  may  be- 
come in  part  the  death  of  the  city  as  the 
cultural  and  residential  nucleus.  What  be- 
comes of  rapidly  expanding  communities  Is 
the  degeneration  of  the  inner  city,  and  in  all 
likelihood  the  decay  will  increase  dally  in 
similar  proportion  to  the  new  growth.  In  the 
end  there  will  be  the  skeleton  of  the  city 
caused  by  the  urban  nomadic  impulse,  solely 
leaving  the  remnants  of  Troy  by  outlined 
communities.  San  Francisco,  however,  has 
not  the  ability  for  further  expansion.  This 
stunting  of  the  city's  circumference  allows 
for  internal  rather  than  external  retribution. 
The  result  will  be  the  redevelopment  of  the 
sections  of  the  city  which  were  the  byprod- 
ucts of  our  primary  expansion,  as  San  Fran- 
ciscans hastily  attempted  to  restore  the 
devastated  hulk  of  a  city  torn  asunder  by 
natiu-e.  The  first  step  on  the  long  line  to 
restoration  has  been  taken  on  the  Market 
Street  Project  which  will  leave  us  one  of  the 
truly  beautiful  avenues  of  the  world.  Thus, 
our  inability  for  further  expansion  will  allow 
San  Francisco  personal  fortification  from 
within. 

The  first  step  towards  San  Francisco's 
"Renaissance"  will  be  the  resetting  of  the 
exodus  of  her  populace,  a  problem  facing 
major  cities  throughout  our  country  whose 
residents  are  fleeing  the  blight  and  conges- 
tions of  the  decaying  core,  seeking  the  green- 
er pastures  of  suburbia.  The  suburbanite  is 
becoming  disenchanted  with  the  mile  after 
mile  of  look  alike  gingerbread  hovises  in  im- 
personal "communities",  and  the  twinkling 
magic  of  the  new  San  Francisco  will  call  the 
expatriate  back.  An  equilibrium  will  be 
reached  and  there  will  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  housing  within  a  desirable  en- 
vironment. This  will  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion of  high  density  developments  which 
will  be  completed  with  a  more  conscientious 
attitude  towards  land  planning,  allowing  the 
preservation  of  open  space  as  is  logically  pos- 
sible. High  density,  however,  will  not  neces- 
sarily dictate  high  rises.  A  more  satisfactory 
solution  would  be  the  extensive  use  of  the 
"low  rise",  five  and  six  story  developments 
being  held  in  conjunction  with  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  rundown  districts.  This  would 
in  turn  rather  than  entangling  us  within 
another  string  of  track  houses  would  untie 
the  knot  that  chokes  San  Francisco's  throat. 

In  every  community  transportation  and 
communication  must  be  the  axis  for  cul- 
tural. Industrial  and  residential  improve- 
ment. Of  all  feasible  forms  of  transportation 
in  the  1980's  BART  will  definitely  have  the 
foremost  impact  upon  San  Francisco  and 
therefore  the  Bay  Area.  As  a  result  of  this 
new  link  there  will  become  an  office-commer- 
cial-residentlal  corridor  that  will  line  the 
BART  route.  This  will  have  a  similar  effect 
on  the  Bay  Area  as  the  L.A.  freeways  have 
had  In  joining  Southern  California  Into  one 
conglomerate  empire,  without  the  detri- 
mental side  effect  of  wide  use  of  the  com- 
bustion engine.  At  this  point  San  Francisco 
will  become  the  hub  within  a  tightly  knit 
cluster  of  urban  communities  all  within  a 
short  train's  distance  from  any  singular 
point.  Our  unavoidable  leadership  role  will 
lead  to  unavoidable  necessity  for  the  high 
rtse.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
"Manhattanlzatlon"  of  San  Francisco,  since 
one  can  avoid  the  bleakness  attributed  to 
the  mountainous  edifices  constructed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  office  space.  Through  careful 
regulation  parts  of  the  downtown  will  be 
diversified  ftom  the  dilapidated  hotels  to  the 
aesthetic  building  which  will  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  skyline  which  will  not  dis- 
tract from  the  serenity  of  the  views  that 
bless  San  Francisco. 
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There  is  an  imcertain  future  for  a  man 
who  lives  in  the  past.  One  cannot  achieve  by 
repeating  history,  but  rather  by  dwelling  into 
the  future.  It  is  a  blind  man  who  faces 
tomorrow  with  yesterday:  a  blind  city  which 
expects  to  thrive  as  it  was,  and  is,  and  hope- 
fully always  will  be.  We  cannot  live  solely 
on  past  glories  we  must  go  beyond  admira- 
tion, for  a  fool  admires,  while  a  man  of  sense 
approves. 


VIETNAM— THE  PUBLIC  IS  NOT 
FOOLED 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972  * 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  saying  that 
the  people  of  our  country  are  sick  and 
tired  of  this  war  and  want  out. 

The  administration  would  like  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Like  all  other  escalations,  they  would  like 
to  think  the  public  believes  that  the  min- 
ing of  Haiphong  Harbor  is  a  way  to  end 
the  war,  not  to  expand  It. 

Well,  the  people  have  been  fooled  by 
the  politicians  running  this  war  long 
enough — and  they  are  beginning  to  catch 
on. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bob  Aronson  of  WDAY 
radio  and  television  in  Fargo,  N.D.  Mr. 
Aronson's  remarks  are  quite  revealing  in 
light  of  the  clamor  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent— right  or  wrong — ^into  the  dismal 
swEunp  of  more  escalation,  more  war. 
His  letter  follows: 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  May  22. 1972. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  pardon  this  impersonal 
way  of  communicating,  but  because  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegations  of 
the  Dakota's  and  Minnesota  wUl  be  receiving 
a  copy  of  this,  I  have  no  choice. 

I  am  the  host  of  "Viewpoint"  a  telephone 
talk  show  on  WDAY  radio  each  day  from 
8:45  to  10:00  A.M.  As  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  long  been  a 
hot  topic.  As  you  know  President  Nixon  re- 
cently announced  the  mining  of  Northern 
Vietnam  harbors  along  with  Interdiction  of 
foreign  shipping  and  increased  bombing  of 
the  north.  He  coupled  that  announcement 
with  a  proposal  that  would  have  us  out  of 
Vietnam  in  four  months  if  our  POW's  are  re- 
turned. 

Now  to  the  point  of  this  letter.  Giving  the 
preceding  information  to  the  audience.  Im- 
partially and  without  editorial  comment,  1 
asked  for  signed  postcards  expressing  either 
Confidence  or  No  Confidence  In  the  presi- 
dent's action.  In  three  days  I  received  about 
11  hundred  replies  from  over  two  dozen  sur- 
rounding counties.  In  some  cases  two  or  more 
members  of  a  family  expressed  their  opinion 
on  a  card  so  our  total  number  of  replies  was 
1174.  The  breakdown  was  as  follows.  397 
people  expressed  confidence  In  the  presi- 
dent's action  while  777  said  No  Confidence. 

Now  I'm  not  trying  to  pass  this  off  as  s 
scientifically  conducted  public  opinion  sur- 
vey, that  It  is  not.  But,  of  those  people  who 
responded  to  my  query  these  are  the  results. 
Furthermore  coming  from  a  rather  conserva- 
tive area,  I  think  it  Is  a  rather  signiflcant 
commentary. 

I  don't  expect  that  these  figures  will  have 
any  great  Impact  on  the  administration,  but 
please  feel  free  to  use  them  in  any  way  you 
desire. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Asonson. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  ALASKA  LEGISLA- 
TURE REGARDING  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1972 

Mr,  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  continuing  difficulties 
confronting  the  State  of  Alaska  is  the 
availability  of  transportation  which  Is 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  tremendous 
needs  of  a  State  as  large  and  diverse  as 
Alaska.  Two  recent  resolutions  by  the 
l^slature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  bring 
out  specific  problems  in  this  area. 

The  first  relates  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Airport  and  the  Airways  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  regarding  airport 
operating  certificates.  In  this  resolu- 
tion, the  legislature  makes  clear  the 
established  need  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  increased  Federal  participation  in 
the  financial  support  for  the  Improve- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  act. 

in  the  second  resolution,  the  curious 
situation  relating  to  discriminatory 
Alaska-to-Europe  airfares  is  illumi- 
nated. In  that  resolution,  the  legislature 
asks  only  that  the  Alaska-to-Europe 
excursion  fare  should  be  at  least  the 
same  rate  as  that  enjoyed  by  persons 
departing  from  Seattle.  Of  course,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  rate  should  be  substan- 
tially less.  The  resolutions  follow: 

Housi  Jortn  Resoltttton  No.  135:  Relating 
TO  the  Financing  or  the  Improvements 
OF  Airports  in  the  State  or  Alaska 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  one  of  the  largest  number 
of  fixed  airports  of  any  single  entity;  and 
Whereas  the  requirements  of  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970  re- 
garding airport  operating  certificates  wiU 
require  extensive  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  airports  in  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  has  unique  problems  due 
to  the  remote  location  of  many  of  its  air- 
ports and  the  high  cost  of  construction  In 
the  state;  and 

Wheresis  the  cost  of  these  Improvements 
will  constitute  a  severe  hardship  and  eco- 
nomic burden  on  the  State  of  Alaska; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  requested  to 
enact  legislation  Increasing  the  share  of 
the  United  States  cost  of  approved  airport 
development  projects  in  the  state  under 
the  Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act 
of  1970  to  95  per  cent  of  the  allowable 
project  costs. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Rlchturd  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John 
A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation;  the 
Honorable  Warren  Q.  Magnuson,  Chairman, 
Senate  Commerce  Committee;  the  Honor- 
able Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman,  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe  Commit- 
tee; and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and 
the  Honorable  Mike  Oravel,  U.S.  Senators, 
and  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

House  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  133 — ^Relatino 
TO  THE  Establishment  op  Airline  Exctnt- 
sioN  Fares  from  Anchorage  to  Europe 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 
Whereas  there  is  a  published  excursion  fare 
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from  Seattle  to  the  major  cities  of  Europe  If 
one  stays  not  less  than  22  days  nor  more  than 
45;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  has  not  been  granted  such 
a  fare  and  this  results  in  a  highly  discrimina- 
tory and  inequitable  situation  for  persons 
who  bocu^  European-boimd  flights  in  An- 
chorage; and 

Whereas  this  dlscriminati(Mi  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  a  passenger  boarding 
a  flight  In  Seattle  and  making  a  direct  con- 
nection on  a  flight  to  Etuope  over  the  Pole 
and  back  pays  $208  less  than  a  person  board- 
ing the  flight  in  Anchorage;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why 
Alaskans  should  not  be  granted  the  prlvUege 
of  visiting  Europe  under  at  least  the  same 
published  excursion  fare  rate  as  that  enjoyed 
by  persons  departing  from  Seattle; 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  are 
urged  to  take  all  immediate  and  necessary 
action  to  grant  Alaska  a  published  Anchor- 
age-to-Europe  rate  for  a  22  to  45  day  stay. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Secor 
D.  Browne,  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  the  Honorable  Bernardus  T.  Twlght, 
Secretary-Oeneral,  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Oravel,  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Nick  Begich, 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT  PROM 
CONGRESSMAN  BOB  PRICE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  policy  to  publish  a  weekly  news  re- 
port to  keep  my  constituents  advised  of 
my  activities  in  their  behalf.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  latest  Washington 
Report: 

Support  of  the  PREsmENT's  Vietnam 
Decision 

I  support  the  President's  decision  to  mine 
Haiphong  Harbor  and  to  cut  off  supply  lines 
to  North  Vietnam,  and  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  agree  that  this  course  of 
action  Is  both  correct  as  well  as  long  overdue. 

In  support  of  the  President's  efforts  to  end 
the  war  and  in  order  to  show  the  Communists 
that  the  American  people  do  support  the 
President  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives In  Cong;ress,  I  co-sponsored  a  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  which  states  tlutt, 
when  adopted,  it  would  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  a  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  should  be  ac- 
complished within  four  months  after — 

( 1 )  the  establishment  of  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-flre  throughout  Indochina, 
and 

(2)  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  as  a  result  of  the  present  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President's  proposal  lets  the  Commu- 
nists know  a  couple  of  things  In  crystal-clear 
terms — first,  that  we  are  willing  to  withdraw 
our  forces  but  second,  that  we  will  do  so  on 
our  terms  and  not  as  the  result  of  military 
defeat  at  their  hands. 

The  proposal  Is  reasonable  and  one  that  I 
believe  the  Communists  would  do  well  to 
accept  since.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  as  gen- 
erous an  offer  as  we  are  going  to  make. 

cotton  growers  assistance  bill 
I   introduced   legislation   last   week   that 
would  permit  cotton  growers  who  are  victims 
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of  crop  lasses  due  to  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer  to  use  the  average  county 
yield  for  that  crop  year  In  figuring  participa- 
tion levels  In  the  USDA's  cotton  program  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years. 

Producers  are  already  protected  from  losses 
to  their  cotton  crops  If  the  loss  is  due  to  nat- 
ural causes.  My  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  would  extend  assist- 
ance to  producers  whose  cotton  loss  is  due  to 
man-made  causes  that  are  accidental. 

In  view  of  the  high  costs  and  risks  and 
low  profit  margins  associated  with  agricul- 
tural operations  these  days,  I  believe  this  bill 
would  serve  the  Interest  of  cotton  growers  by 
protecting  their  csUbllshed  yields,  and  I  hope 
It  will  receive  prompt,  favorable  attention  by 
the  Congress. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  A  KILLER 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  blood  transfusion  and 
its  nemesis,  serum  hepatitis.  The  au- 
thor, Mr.  James  R.  Miller,  shows  the 
hazards  of  commercial  blood,  which  has 
been  proven  10  to  70  times  more  likely 
to  infect  the  recipient  than  volunteered 
blood. 

Mr.  Miller  recognizes  that  commercial 
blood  banks  have  sprung  up  to  fill  tiie 
gap  left  by  our  shortage  of  volunteer  do- 
nors, and  he  urges  each  citizen  to  give 
blood  regularly. 

If  enough  people  read  this  article  and 
take  its  advice,  many  of  the  problems 
in  blood  transfusion  could  be  solved  Im- 
mediately. Unfortunately,  a  much  more 
intensive  educational  effort  will  likely  be 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
need  for  more  voluntary  blood  donors. 
The  National  Blood  Bank  Act,  H.R. 
11828,  which  I  and  86  of  our  colleagues 
have  Introduced  would  provide  for  such 
an  effort  and  would  bring  some  badly 
needed  supervision  to  blood  banking  in 
the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  article  from  the  Read- 
er's Digest  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Sure  Cure  for  a  Killer 
(By  James  R.  MlUer) 

Serum  hepatitis  is  a  liver-ravaging  disease 
that  attacks  an  estimated  60,000  Americans 
a  year,  kills  about  6,000,  and  is  sharply  on 
the  increase.  For  its  treatment  there  is  no 
effective  medication,  and  for  Its  prevention 
no  proven  vaccine.  Yet  It  could  be  virtually 
wiped  out — and  soon — if  more  of  us  were 
willing  to  volunteer  a  gift  of  blood.  For  the 
disease  is  spread  mainly  through  transfusions 
of  contaminated  blood — most  of  it  from  com- 
mercial blood  banks. 

Each  year,  some  two  million  Americans  are 
injected  with  whole  blood  or  various  blood 
components.  Usually,  the  blood  used  is  safe. 
But  about  three  percent  of  those  transfused 
develop  serum  hepatitis. 

At  onset,  with  its  fever,  aches  and  nausea, 
the  disease  suggests  a  bad  case  of  flu.  But 
within  a  week  the  telltale  jaundice  appears, 
signaling  liver  damage.  The  more  fortunate 
victims  are  exhausted  and  incapacitated  for 
weeks  or  months,  often  hospitalized.  But  in 
about  ten  percent — particularly  persons  over 
40 — ^the  liver  destruction  Lb  so  great  as  to 
cause  death.  Serum  hepatitis  Is  not  to  Jse  con- 
fused with  "infectious  hepatitis."  Both  are 
liver  Inflammations,  but  the  latter,  which 
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Is  spread  by  contaminated  food  or  water  and 
In  person-to-person  contact,  Is  the  milder  of 
the  two.  It  Is  rarely  fatal. 

Although  scientists  are  hard  at  work  to 
develop  a  vaccine  for  serum  hepatitis,  most 
researchers  think  it  will  take  from  Ave  to  ten 
years  to  come  up  with  a  reliable  one.  Con- 
sequently, an  Intensive  effort  Is  now  being 
made  to  test  blood  before  It  Is  used  In  trans- 
fusions. 

The  blood  of  hepatitis  carriers  contains  a 
factor  called  Australia  antigen  (first  found 
among  Australian  aborigines) .  There  are  five 
or  six  techniques  for  detecting  this  antigen, 
but  even  the  best  Is  no  better  than  25-  to 
30-percent  sensitive.  Says  Dr.  Saul  Krug- 
man,  of  New  York  University  Medical  Center, 
"I  would  rather  be  given  untested  blood  vol- 
unteered by  a  friend  or  relative  than  tested 
blood  from  a  commercial  source."  It  Is  clear, 
then,  that  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  vac- 
cine or  a  dependable  test  we  can  vanquish 
serum  hepatitis  only  by  getting  rid  of  con- 
tamination in  our  blood  banks. 

Why  do  we  face  such  a  problem?  The 
answer  can  be  found  in  our  haphazard  sys- 
tem for  collecting  blood.  In  most  areas,  blood 
banks  rely  on  paid  donors  as  well  as  volun- 
teers. They  have  to,  because  there  Is  a  chronic 
shortage  of  blood  from  volunteers,  particu- 
larly in  our  large  population  centers. 

Of  the  eight  million  pints  of  blood  col- 
lected m  the  United  States  last  year,  about 
half  came  from  volunteers  and  half  from  paid 
donors.  The  portion  from  paid  donors  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
donors  are  "professionals,"  who  for  a  weekly 
or  monthly  fee  sell  their  blood  to  commercial 
blood  banks,  hospitals  and  pharmaceutical 
firms.  The  rest  are  "walk-ins,"  who  sell 
*  wherever  and  whenever  they  can. 

Most  walk-ins  come  from  Skid  Bow,  where 
unsanitary  conditions  and  drug  addiction 
prevail.  (Serum  hepatitis  enters  the  blood- 
stream through  a  break  in  skin  or  mem- 
brane. Drug  addicts  who  share  contaminated 
needles  account  for  many  new  cases.)  They 
sell  their  blood,  often  repeatedly,  because 
they  need  the  price  of  a  bottle,  a  fix  or  a 
meal.  They  are  the  main  suppliers  of  the 
commercial  blood  banks,  which  pay  them  $5 
to  tlO  a  pint,  then  resell  to  hospitals  for  $25 
to  $35  a  pint. 

The  Impact  of  paid  donors  can  be  devastat- 
ing. A  report  published  in  the  magazine 
Transfusion  shows  that.  In  a  New  York  City 
test  from  mld-1969  to  early  1970,  the  senun- 
hepatitis  antigen  rate  In  blood  from  com- 
mercial banks  averaged  12  times  higher  than 
that  in  blood  from  volunteer  sources.  Many 
commercial  banks  try  to  screen  their  donors. 
They  check  them  against  health -department 
lists  of  known  or  suspected  disease  carriers. — 
In  addition  to  local  lists,  there  Is  now  the 
nationwide  Red  Cross  Donor  Surveillance 
Register,  recently  established  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Computerized  and  available  to  all  col- 
lecting agencies,  It  receives  weekly  reports 
on  known  or  suspected  hepatitis  carriers  and 
maintains  a  master  list  which  is  fed  back 
regularly  to  the  agencies.  They  ask  them  if 
they  ever  had  hepatitis,  malaria  or  syphilis. 
They  observe  them  carefully  for  signs  of  al- 
coholism, jaundice  and  needle  punctures.  But 
health-department  lists  are  never  complete, 
and  straight  answers  to  health  questions  are 
not  easy  to  get  from  people  who  need  cash 
badly. 

Can  we  do  anything  to  protect  ourselves? 
Yes,  we  can  stop  senun  hepatitis  where  It 
most  often  starts,  by  drying  up  the  supply 
of  high-risk  blood  from  commercial  blood 
banks.  But  we  should  know  how  to  proceed. 
Commercial  blood  banks  are  now  filling  a 
need  for  blood  created  by  our  own  inaction. 
If  they  should  be  put  out  of  business  to- 
morrow, the  threat  to  patients  who  need 
blood  would  be  far  greater  than  the  threat 
now  posed  by  aerum  hepatitis.  Thus,  the 
answer  Is  for  us  to  volunteer  enough  free 
blood  to  remove  the  excuse  for  conunercial 
blood  banks'  operation.  Ninety  million 
Americans  are  q\iallfled  by  age  group  and 
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physical  condition  to  give  blood.  If  as  few  as 
10  or  12  million  gave  each  year,  there  woiild 
be  no  need  to  rely  on  commercial  blood — 
and  there  would  be  no  shortages. 

Blood  giving  is  safe:  anyone  (except  preg- 
nant women)  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65 
and  in  good  health  can  donate  blood  without 
risk  as  often  as  four  times  a  year.  It  is  easy: 
a  single  prick  of  the  needle  is  the  only  dis- 
comfort. And  the  whole  procedure  takes  only 
half  an  hour. 

There  are  some  9000  nonprofit  blood  banks 
in  the  United  States,  6000  of  them  run  by 
hospitals.  The  American  Red  Cross,  largest 
and  most  experienced  blood  collector  in  the 
country,  operates  59  regional  blood  centers, 
with  1646  participating  chapters.  These  blood 
banks  and  agencies  can  be  located  via  your 
telephone  book,  or  through  your  family  doc- 
tor or  local  hospital.  All  you  need  do  Is  mark 
a  date  on  the  calendar,  then  go  and  give. 

Our  resolve  to  volunteer  may  be  strength- 
ened if  we  ponder  three  remarkable  records. 
In  Oreat  Britain,  all  blood  donations  are 
voluntary  and  made  with  no  reward  bevond 
a  cup  of  tea.  There  is  no  shortage  of  blood, 
it  costs  the  recipient  nothing,  and  serum 
hepatitis  is  practically  unheard  of.  In  Seattle, 
known  around  the  world  for  its  centralized 
nonprofit  agency  which  collects  tests,  proc- 
esses and  supplies  the  32  hospitals  in  the 
area  with  100-percent  volunteeried  blood,  the 
senim-hepatltls  rate  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  Connec- 
ticut, where  all  blood  donations  for  the  past 
22  years  have  been  voluntary  and  have  been 
collected  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  incidence  of 
post-transfusion  serum  hepatitis  cases  is 
about  one  tenth  the  national  rate. 

Oreat  Britain,  Seattle  and  Coimectlcut 
have  no  better  testing  methods  than  any 
other  communities,  and  no  monopoly  on 
altruism.  They  simply  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  wanted  good  blood,  and  established 
systems  that  encourage  people  to  give  It. 
Surely  we  have  It  m  us  to  match  such  per- 
formance on  a  national  scale. 
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RAPPORT,  INC. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  13,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
an  open  house  of  Rapport,  Inc.  of  Bell- 
more  and  Merrick,  N.Y.  Rapport  is  a 
community-supported  drug  education 
program  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  president,  Mrs.  Joan  Herman,  it  has 
a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  drug 
education  to  teach  young  people  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs  before  they  experiment 
and  become  irrevocably  involved.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  may  be  interested  in 
the  activities  of  Rapport: 

It  runs  a  storefront  facility  where 
"rap"  sessions  are  held  for  teenagers. 
These  sessions  are  led  by  experts  in  the 
field  of  behavior,  and  over  100  students 
attend  them  each  week. 

It  sponsors  a  recreational  program  for 
all  senior  high  school  students  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  each  week.  Activities  in- 
clude athletics,  movies,  music,  dancing, 
discussion  groups  on  diversified  subjects 
and  informal  conversation. 

It  sponsors  an  elementary  recreation 
program  utilizing  many  high  school  stu- 
dents in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

It  schedules  programs  for  community 


organizations  emphasizing  the  role  of 
parents  in  preventing  the  misuse  of 
drugs. 

It  arranges  "koffee  klatches,"  con- 
ducts workshops,  seminars  and  "rap" 
sessions  for  concerned  adults. 

It  offers  a  "hot-line"  service  for  those 
who  have  a  drug  problem. 

Rapport  seems  to  be  working  because 
both  the  adults  and  the  students  in  the 
community  believe  in  it.  Last  year  over 
2,000  adults  participated  in  Rapport's 
door-to-door  fund  raising  drive;  nearly 
1,500  students  per  week  participate  in 
its  recreational  program;  and  several 
himdred  cases  are  handled  eech  year 
through  the  "hot-line"  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Rap- 
port's program  is  working  in  my  district, 
and  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  er- 
tablishment  of  similar  programs  in  oth- 
er communities  throughout  the  country. 


JOHN  J.  NASCA  PRESENTS  A 
CHALLENGE  TO  CHANGE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  J.  Nas- 
ca,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce — a  chamber  that  has  been 
fighting  to  improve  the  Buffalo  economy 
under  tremendous  pressure,  gave  a  great 
speech  recently  before  the  civic  lunch- 
eon sponsored  annually  by  the  Buffalo 
Kiwanis  Club.  John  Nasca  is  a  leader 
who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and  say 
what  needs  to  be  said  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  community  suid  country.  His 
speech  deserves  the  attenti(Mi  of  not  only 
New  Yorkers  concerned  about  a  more 
progressive  business  climate  but  all  who 
want  to  help  create  more  jobs  and  great- 
er prosperity  for  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  time 
John  J.  Nasca's  outstanding  speech.  "A 
Challenge  To  Change": 

A  Chaixenge  to  Chance 
(Remarks  of  John  J.  Nasca) 

Thank  you.  As  one  of  the  rotating  spon- 
soring organizations,  the  KlwEuiis  Club  of 
Buffalo  is  to  be  conunended  for  perpetuating 
the  civic  luncheon.  And  you  in  the  audience 
are  to  be  commended  for  your  support  of  an 
event  which  is  a  unique  showcase  of  com- 
munity leaders,  jjec^le  who  care  about 
making  this  metrc^KiUtan  Buffalo  area  even 
greater  than  It  already  Is. 

In  working  with  these  leaders  and  asking 
for  their  assistance,  I  have  found  that  most 
of  them — If  challenged  severely  enough — re- 
spond with  a  capability  that  surprises  even 
themselves.  That's  what  I'm  going  to  try  to 
do  today — challenge  you  and  the  rest  of  this 
community  to  reach  out  toward  ambitious 
goals,  and  create  a  stable  climate  of  change. 

If  that  sounds  Incongruous,  I  don't  intend 
it  to  be.  Suggested  changes  of  any  kind  in  a 
plodding  community  are  traumatic,  and  usu- 
ally are  greeted  with  a  wringing  of  hands. 
Suggested  changes  In  a  dynamic  community, 
though,  are  examined  In  their  proper  per- 
spective because  dynamic  communities  have 
to  change  to  stay  vibrant. 

And  so,  translated  into  descriptive  commu- 
nity terms,  a  stable  climate  of  change  can  be 
defined  as  flexible,  responsive  and  open- 
minded,  but  a  community  with  a  solid  base 
from  which  to  operate. 
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In  past  years,  guest  speakers  on  this  occa- 
sion usvially  have  touched  on  the  highlights 
of  the  past  year,  statistics,  and  forecasts  for 
the  future.  I  will,  too,  but  most  of  my  re- 
marks are  intended  to  stlmiilate  thinking 
and  possibly  to  suggest  new  directions  and 
priorities. 

I  am,  as  you  all  know,  an  unabashed 
booster  of  Buffalo.  I  push  hard  for  the  area 
because  I  believe  in  it  and  Its  future.  Today, 
I  begin  to  push  harder  with  a  challenge  to 
change. 

The  economic  equiUbrliun  wasnt  the 
steadiest  m  Buffalo  in  1971  but  a  lot  of  posi- 
tive things  happened.  The  audltorliun  was 
expanded  into  one  of  the  showplaces  of  ma- 
jor-league sports,  and  we  finally  committed 
ourselves  to  a  new  stadium. 

Planned  community  developments  are 
springing  up  In  the  suburbs  and  on  the  west 
side,  rapid  transit  moved  closer  to  reality  al- 
though It  still  lacks  sufficient  funding,  and  a 
nearly  90  million  doUar  health  care  facility 
is  under  construction  near  Meyer  Memorial 
Hospital.  All  steps  In  the  right  direction. 

The  strides  of  progress,  though,  sometimes 
aren't  stretched  as  far  as  they  could  be.  We 
would  challenge  business  and  Industry  to 
furnish  more  expertise  to  assist  public  ad- 
ministrators with  the  latest  business  tech- 
niques of  management  controls.  And  we 
challenge  public  administrators  to  call  upon 
business  experts  who,  up  until  now.  have 
been  a  vlrtuaUy  untapped  resource.  I  am 
suggesting  that  local  business  and  Industry 
provide  a  pool  of  loaned  executives  for  this 
purpose.  And  I  am  also  recommending  that 
beads  of  companies  who  believe  in  the  pro- 
posed Little  Hoover  Committee  to  review  all 
possibilities  for  further  efficiencies  and  econ- 
omies In  state  government  should,  If  possi- 
ble, make  available  a  high-ranking  executive 
to  serve  on  this  committee  for  12  or  18 
months.  Names  submitted  wUl  be  forwarded 
to  the  governor  for  appointment  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  only  way  this  state  can  ball  it- 
self out  is  to  establish  long  range  fiscal  goals 
set  by  experts. 

Legislators  have  to  change  their  attitude 
about  the  state  budget  and  make  do  with 
what  they  have.  That's  what  business  does  . . . 
why  should  the  state  be  different? 

All  these  schemes  for  trying  to  wipe  out 
the  State's  deficit — the  deferral  of  State  aid 
payments  and  revenue  sharing  among 
them — are  only  stopgap  measures  which  put 
off  the  crisis  for  a  few  months.  Unless  the 
Etate  stops  spending,  we'll  be  In  the  same 
fiscal  mess  a  year  from  now.  Public  officials 
must  face  up  to  the  disparity  between  needs 
and  available  resources. 

How  expensive  is  it  to  do  business  in  New 
York  State?  Taylor  Instrument  of  Rochester 
recently  calculated  the  cost  of  setting  up  a 
new  division  in  a  variety  of  locations  and 
projected  what  the  net  profit  would  be  in 
each  one  based  on  fixed  annvial  sales  of  6V^ 
million  dollars.  At  the  present  location,  the 
net  profit  would  be  2.2  per  cent;  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  4.9  per  cent; 
at  Roanoke,  Virginia,  6  per  cent;  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  6.1  per  cent  and  at  Fayette- 
vllle,  Arkansas,  7.3  per  cent.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  these  deficien- 
cies is  to  offer  firms  inducements  to  locate — 
and  to  stay — in  New  York  State. 

Start  by  revising  the  State  law  to  increase 
the  tax  Investment  credit  from  its  present 
level  of  1  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  The  State 
says  that  the  Investment  tax  credit  in  1969 — 
the  latest  year  for  which  information  is 
available — meant  a  saving  to  business  and 
industry  of  6%  million  dollars.  In  1970,  the 
figure  Is  expected  to  amount  to  6  million 
dollars. 

If  this  Investment  tax  credit  were  to  be 
Increased  to  5  per  cent,  this  would  resiilt  In 
a  total  saving  of  30  miUlon  dollars  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  would  be  a  substan- 
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tlal  form  of  encouragement  to  firms  already 
located  in  New  York  State  to  remain  and 
expand  here.  New  Jobs  will  be  created  and 
new  revenues  generated. 

And  the  tax  laws  also  need  revising  to  ex- 
empt production  equipment — such  as  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company's  open  hearth  fur- 
naces— from  property  tax  so  that  firms  will 
be  competitive  within  their  own  Indtistry. 

Profits  In  New  York  State  are  particularly 
hard  to  come  by  because  in  many  cases,  the 
costs  of  goods  produced  in  this  State  are 
higher  than  goods  produced  elsewhere.  Un- 
employment Insurance  In  New  York  State 
and  workmen's  compensation  account  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. On  top  of  these  Items  Is  an  Inflated 
tax  structure  which  almost  makes  us  non- 
competitive. All  of  this  needs  reviewing,  and 
not  In  a  let's-go-throiigh-the -motions  se- 
quence. 

Another  thing.  When  will  wages  again  be 
equated  with  productivity?  Maybe  we 
should  take  a  longer  look  at  how  we  can  mo- 
tivate people  so  that  their  productivity  in- 
creases, especially  in  the  public  sector  where 
increasing  productivity  Is  at  the  heart  of  any 
drive  to  slow  the  costs  of  urban  services. 

We  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the  new 
technology  available  in  such  labor-intensive 
areas  as  trash  collection,  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, park  maintenance  and  recrea- 
tional services.  In  some  cities,  for  example 
trash  collections  cost  $49  per  ton,  yet  the 
same  functions  can  be  performed  by  private 
collectors  at  $17.50  per  ton. 

Maybe  this  labor-management  syndrome 
where  each  plays  a  dispassionate  role  needs 
change.  Maybe  employers  should  realize  that 
employees,  too,  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
company  and  maybe,  with  the  same  reciprocal 
open-mindedness,  employees  should  be  more 
cognizant  of  an  employer's  problems. 

And  maybe  city  and  county  government 
should  look  to  programs  like  PERT — per- 
formance evaluation,  review  techniques. 
Areas  where  management  science  can  be  ap- 
plied in  government  are  numerous,  and  it's 
up  to  us  to  single  out  these  areas.  With  man- 
agement science  comes  not  only  more  effi- 
ciency at  a  reduced  cost,  but  It  can  be  struc- 
tured so  that  Incentives  are  included  at  every 
level,  and  there  are  no  dead  ends.  I  would 
challenge  that  the  public  sector  stress  incen- 
tive programs  and  managerial  fiexlbUlty  to 
make  better  use  of  its  work  force. 

Until  now,  I  haven't  touched  on  chamber 
of  commerce  projects  which  we  think  will 
contribute  to  metropolitan  Buffalo's  growth. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  mention  of  them 
vrlthout  going  into  detail,  except  on  the  first 
item.  I'm  referring  to  our  advocating  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Jetport  and  rehabilitation 
of  Oreater  Buffalo  International  Airport. 
Present  facilities  when  properly  Improved 
vrlll  be  adequate  \mtll  1980.  By  then,  we  will 
need  a  new  airport. 

We  are  not  here  to  quibble  over  site  loca- 
tion, only  to  emphasize  that  we  think  the 
airport  should  be  located  in  Erie  or  Niagara 
County.  And  we  wo\ild  strongly  urge  that  the 
studies  be  completed  quickly  so  that  con- 
struction can  t>egin  within  the  next  six 
months. 

Also  at  the  chamber  we  are : 

Developing  a  program  to  aid  area  Industries 
entering  international  trade. 

Starting  to  implement  a  tourism  program 
to  attract — and  retain — visitors. 

Promoting  a  large-scale  cleanup  campaign. 

Considering  formation  of  a  business  politi- 
cal action  group. 

Suggesting  a  review  of  Erie  County  build- 
ing codes  and  subsequent  establishment  of 
uniform  licensing  for  remodeling  contractors 
and  general  contractors. 

Surveying  the  local  labor  supply  to  deter- 
mine needs  of  area  buslneses,  to  project  a 
foreseeable  skill  shortage  and  to  help  rem- 
edy It  by  identifying  employment  growth 
industries. 
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Organizing  special  seminars-workshops  to 
aid  small  businessmen. 

Calling  personally  on  executives  of  com- 
panies who  have  Indicated  Interest  in  ex- 
panding or  relocating  in  the  Buffalo  area. 
Some  50  local  business  leaders  have  volun- 
teered to  make  the  calls,  giving  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce — free — a  2  mUlion  dollar  team 
of  super  salesmen. 

This  is  only  a  smattering  of  our  special- 
ized activity.  Our  constant  8M:tlvity  is  acdng 
818  watchdog  to  protect  the  Interests  of  our 
members  and  of  the  community. 

Like  recommending  change  when  .'t  comes 
to  the  Taylor  law  so  that  the  taxpayer  is 
adequately  represented  at  the  bargaining 
table  .  .  .  and  contracts  are  hammered  out 
Instead  of  handed  out. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  showed  that  many  public  em- 
ployees receive  higher  wages  and  more  bene- 
fits than  their  privately  employed  counter- 
parts. When  this  climate  exists.  It's  hardly 
an  Incentive  for  business  and  Industry  to 
expand  and /or  locate  here. 

A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  trash  collec- 
tion and  its  cost.  Trash  collection  is  only 
the  first  part  of  what  has  become  one  of  our 
prime  environmental  problems,  and  that  Is 
solid  waste  disposal. 

Business  realizes  that  control  of  pollution 
from  a  variety  of  sources  Is  a  definite  part  of 
doing  business.  In  tackling  the  problem  of 
poUution  control,  we  can  make  use  of  the 
Erie-Niagara  Regional  Planning  Board  study 
of  all  disposal  methods  by  employing  the 
latest  scientific,  engineering,  managerial  and 
con^uter  techniques.  We  must  also  explore 
the  re-use  of  materials  through  Innovative 
recycling  methods  and  by  making  use  of 
available  land  and  equipment. 

By  treating  environmental  cleanup  as  a 
personal  campaign,  you'll  be  surprised  at  the 
satisfaction  you'll  get  Just  from  doing  your 
small  share.  A  simple  project  like  setting 
aside  empty  bottles  and  taking  them  to  a 
recycling  collection  depot  makes  you  feel  as 
though  you  have  at  least  made  an  effort  to 
improve  the  environment. 

Packaging  grass  clippings  and  other  litter, 
cleaning  sidewalks,  washing  your  car,  keep- 
ing your  house  neatly  painted,  and  reducing 
noise  to  a  level  which  does  not  rock  your 
neighbor  off  his  summer  lounge  chair  are 
other  small  but  thoughtful  contributions 
which  can  instill  pride  in  the  conuntmity 
and  help  clean  up  the  environment. 

(Pause.) 

In  the  next  ten  minutes  of  my  talk,  I'm 
going  to  touch  on  areas  affecting  our  pock- 
etbooks  and  suggest  some  fiscal  remedies 
which  we  think  make  sense. 

Aware  that  the  Nation's  bill  for  education 
went  from  27  bUlion  dollars  to  70  billion 
between  1960  and  1970,  I  propose  two  par- 
tial solutions  to  the  problem. 

1.  That  the  State's  education  and  legisla- 
tive leaders  give  serious  study  to  a  deferred 
tuition  plan  for  public  and  private  colleges 
in  the  State. 

2.  That  local  school  districts  consider 
adopting  a  12  month  school  year. 

Regarding  the  deferred  tuition  plan:  If 
such  a  plan  were  adopted,  then  tuition 
would  be  charged  as  a  loan  against  the  Indi- 
vidual student,  who  would  then  repay  the 
loan  only  after  graduating  and  reaching  a 
specified  income  level. 

The  benefits?  The  State  university  would 
be  In  a  position  to  increase  tuition  to  an 
amount  more  accurately  refiectlng  Its  true 
cost;  no  student  wotild  be  denied  a  college 
education  becaxise  of  financial  Inability  to 
meet  that  cost;  the  State  university  would  no 
longer  be  selling  a  "cut  rate"  tuition  In  com- 
petition with  private  colleges. 

In  addition,  the  billions  saved  could  be 
vised  to  expand  sorely  needed  education  fa- 
culties such  as  medical  schools;  because  re- 
payments of  the  loans  wovild  be  based  on 
earnings  in  any  given  year,  only  those  who 
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could  afford  repayment  by  whatever  standard 
established  would  be  called  upon  to  repay. 

Regarding  the  12-month  school  year, 
which,  Incidentally,  probably  could  muster 
up  plenty  of  lobbying  support  If  mothers  of 
school  age  children  were  approached  In  late 
August,  when  the  tremors  set  In.  The  school 
year  would  be  expanded  to  200  days  and  vaca- 
tions would  be  staggered  for  individual 
groups  so  that  during  any  learning  period,  a 
portion  of  the  students  would  not  be  In  at- 
tendance. If  20  per  cent  of  the  student  popu- 
lation were  on  vacation  at  all  times  when  a 
school  was  In  session,  the  school  would  need 
only  80  per  cent  of  the  space  and  equipment 
necessary  under  the  existing  system.  Experi- 
ments with  the  continuous  learning  year 
have  proved  that  It  provides  more  efficient 
education  by  eliminating  the  retrogressive 
Impact  of  long  summer  vacations. 

The  Flelschmann  Commission's  report  on 
the  quality  and  cost  of  financing  elementary 
and  secondary  education  will  be  releseed  In 
the  near  future.  We  will  be  watching  It  close- 
ly and  hope  Its  recommendations  will  help 
stem  the  rising  costs. 

As  a  more  Immediate  step,  I  will  meet  with 
all  school  superintendents  on  January  20  to 
dlscxiss  cooperative  measures  so  that  business 
and  Industry  will  have  a  closer  effective  rela- 
tionship with  the  educational  sector. 

Our  public  and  private  colleges  mxist  es- 
tablish closer  working  relationships  so  that 
their  facilities  can  be  operated  more  efficient- 
ly. Surely,  empty  dormitory  space  and  empty 
classrooms  in  some  private  colleges  could  be 
utilized  by  public  colleges,  a  businesslike 
move  which  would  favorably  Influence  busi- 
nessmen upon  whom  the  colleges  depend  for 
financial  coiitrlbutlons  and  advice.  And  sure- 
ly we  must  reconsider  currlculums  which  put 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  and 
not  enough  on  technical  training. 

In  the  last  few  minutes  of  my  talk,  I  chal- 
lenge the  city  and  the  county  to  put  their 
fiscal  houses  In  order  by  exercising  restraint 
and  re-examining  their  priorities.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  new  county  executive  take  a 
hard  look  at  budget  allocations,  and  we  are 
confident  that  substantial  reductions  can  re- 
sult from  the  expertise  which  he  has  put  into 
practice  as  a  businessman.  If  you  recall,  the 
Erie  County  budget  calling  for  a  48  million 
dollar  mcrease  to  266  million  dollars  was 
criticized  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  are  also  recommending  that  Erie 
County's  fiscal  year  be  changed  from  a  calen- 
dar year  to  one  which  will  coincide  with  the 
New  York  State  fiscal  year  starting  April  1. 
Instituting  this  change  will  not  only  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  making  the  budget  pub- 
lic Immediately  after  election  but  will  reduce 
the  change  of  the  budget  being  passed  by  a 
lame  duck  legislature.  And  It  provides  a  bet- 
ter estimate  of  the  State-aid  monies  because 
It  corresponds  to  the  State  fiscal  year. 

When  speaking  of  fiscal  responsibility,  I 
challenge  each  of  you  to  make  your  views 
known  to  your  elected  representatives  about 
spending.  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
seize  all  Individual  Income  over  25  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  there  would  be  only  enough 
additional  money  collected  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment four  days.  If  all  Income  over  10 
thousand  dollars  a  year  were  taken,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  continue  at  its  present  rate 
for  24  days. 

On  the  State  level,  if  the  total  State  pay- 
roll were  discontinued  for  the  next  12 
months,  the  State  still  would  be  unable  to 
erase  the  projected  State  deficit  of  1.5  billion 
dollars  through  March,  1973. 

Does  this  tell  you  somerthing  about  our 
spending  programs? 

Please  keep  In  mind,  though,  that  adver- 
sity often  produces  a  rebirth  of  activity.  It 
can  happen  here,  and  we  must  make  It  hap- 
pen here.  We  must  weld  various  Interests  Into 
a  unit  of  disciplined  action  so  that  we  all 
benefit. 

Someone  once  said,  "a  city  Is  fundamen- 
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tally  a  state  of  consciousness"  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree.  Cities  can  be  healed,  streets 
can  be  clean,  neighborhoods  can  be  safe,  gov- 
ernment can  operate  with  efficiency  and  com- 
passion. 

You  might  be  saying,  "I  am  only  one  out 
of  a  million"  but  you  are  one.  It  means 
promoting  smiles  and  happy  talk.  It  means 
bringing  a  new  spirit  Into  offices  and  shops, 
replacing  the  "what's  in  It  for  me"  attitude 
with  a  feeling  of  "how  can  I  give  more  of 
myself  to  this  work?" 

It  means  voting  for  principled  public 
servants  and  helping  In  their  campaigns.  It 
means  creating  a  treasure  map  of  a  pros- 
perous, orderly,  clean,  honest  and  safe  city 
and  then  doing  everything  you  can  In  mind 
and  action  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

All  right,  we  have  laid  in  on  the  line.  We 
at  the  chamber  are  going  to  continue  to 
promote — and  prod — the  metropolitan  Buf- 
falo area  because  we  believe  In  It — and  In  its 
future. 

Of  all  our  assets,  we  think  the  most  out- 
standing one  Is  our  people.  With  that  Intro- 
duction, we  present  the  latest  advertising 
program  to  acknowledge  what  makes  us 
great. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  "Tou  are  Buffalo." 
(Lights  dim,  stage  curtain  opens  to  show 
billboard,  and  first  radio  spot  plays  while 
screen  Is  lowered  and  newspai>er  ad  Is  fiashed 
on  the  screen.  Newspaper  ad  will  be  removed 
and  lights  go  up  as  soon  as  second  radio 
spot  Is  finished.  Then  speech  resumes.) 

These  were  two  of  our  six  radio  spots,  our 
billboard  ad  and  one  of  our  newspaper  ads. 
You  will  be  seeing  and  hearing  a  lot  more 
about  this  program.  But  please  don't  Just 
look  at  It  and  bear  It.  Think  about  It. 

And  think  about  your  stake  In  this  com- 
munity. You,  and  your  organization,  and 
your  business  firm,  and  your  neighbors,  and 
your  friends  can  be  the  forces  who  skyrocket 
this  community  to  a  pedestal  of  greatness. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  for  youi 
attention.  Good  afternoon. 
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SAFETY  FIRST  CLUB  OF  MARYLAND 
CELEBRATES  16TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMIATZ 

or  KABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
16,  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  an  address  by  Ejner  J. 
Johnson,  administrator  of  the  Maryland 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  de- 
livered at  their  16th  anniversary  "Leader 
in  Lifesaving"  banquet. 

Since  these  remarks  are  of  paramoimt 
interest  and  significance  to  Marylanders 
as  well  as  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  Mr.  Johnson's  address 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Remabks  bt  Ejneh  Johnson 

Judge  Edgar  P.  Silver,  William  J.  Ryan, 
David  Gordon,  Maurice  R.  Shochatt,  Rever- 
end Clergy,  Distinguished  Guests  and  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

The  other  day,  after  I  had  returned  home 
from  my  office,  I  received  a  call  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  caller — ^Dr.  William  Haddon, 
now  President  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  and,  formerly,  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  this  Country's  top  ranking 
safety  agency. 

Since  Bin  Haddon  became  president  of  the 


Insurance  Institute,  he  and  I  discuss  various 
safety  projects  from  time  to  time  and.  usirg 
his  research  resources  and  personnel  and  the 
Maryland  Motor  Vehicle  Administration's 
records,  we  study  the  efficacy  of  new  pro- 
grams and  the  efficiency  of  existing  ones. 

Knowing  that  I  had  served  as  chairman  of 
Governor  Mandel's  Task  Force  to  develop  a 
system  of  Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection 
and  aware  of  the  difficulty  the  proposal  en- 
countered at  the  State  Legislature,  Bill  was 
anxious  to  advise  me  of  recent  findings  in 
Maryland. 

A  study,  be  said,  made  by  the  Insurance 
Institute  in  cooperation  with  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  Maryland  Medical  Ex- 
aminer's Office  revealed  that  at  least  600 
deaths  occur  Nationwide  as  a  result  of  defec- 
tive auto  exhaust  systems. 

BUI  said  that  he  personally  thought  the 
figure  of  600  deaths  was  consei^ratlve;  that 
more  likely  at  least  1,000  people,  mostly 
youngsters,  die  each  year  while  sitting  in 
parked  vehicles  In  the  open  air — not  in 
garages — simply  because  the  exhaust  system 
Is  defective  and  deadly  carbon  monoxide 
fumes  are  permitted  to  seep  Into  the  pas- 
senger compartment. 

Who  dies?  The  hunter  who  crawls  Into  the 
back  seat  of  his  station  wagon  seeking  an 
hour's  sleep  before  dawn  and  who  leaves  the 
engine  idling  and  the  heater  on  for  warmth. 

Who  dies?  The  late-working  salesman  who, 
after  a  few  drinks,  elects  to  park  on  the  side 
of  the  road  rather  than  drive  and  leaves  his 
engine  Idling  and  the  heater  on  for  warmth. 

Who  dies?  Your  daughter  and  my  son  and 
their  two  friends  who  park  to  say  goodnight 
after  a  date. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  Is  that  a  few 
months  ago,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  end 
this  senseless  destruction  and  we  rejected  It. 

And,  considering  the  reception  that  was 
given  to  the  periodic  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion proposal  developed  by  Governor  Man- 
del's Task  Force  at  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  I  doubt  seriously  that  the 
program  will  be  enacted  In  the  near  future. 

I  have  always  shunned  the  evangelical 
approach  to  the  General  Assembly;  rather,  I 
have  preferred  to  develop  a  body  of  evidence, 
an  overwhelming  array  of  facts,  to  support  a 
proposal  designed  to  benefit  society  by  re- 
ducing deaths  and  Injuries  on  our  highways. 

But  we  live  in  a  society  where  man  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  Insensitive  to  his  fel- 
low man  and  perhaps  It's  time  once  again 
that  we  became  our  brother's  keeper. 

We  live  In  a  society  that  will  permit  an  In- 
experienced young  man  to  drive  a  school  bus 
loaded  with  high  school  football  players  with 
faulty  brakes  and  faulty  transmission  to  the 
top  of  an  11,000  foot  mountain  In  Colorado 
and  then  express  Its  regret  and  sorrow  when 
six  young  men  get  killed. 

We  live  In  a  society  here  In  Maryland  that 
will  permit  400,000  unsafe  and  potentially 
unsafe  drivers  to  operate  on  our  highways 
simply  because  re-examlnatlon  of  all  drivers 
once  every  four  years  Is  an  Inconvenience. 

We  live  In  a  society  which  tolerates  a  sys- 
tem of  teaching  driver  education  in  our 
public  schools  that  is  geared  to  the  economic 
Interests  of  public  school  driver  education 
Instructors  and  not  to  the  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren; that  actually  denies  58  per  cent  of 
Baltimore  City  school  chUdren  who  are  eli- 
gible for  driver  education  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  course  because  the  cost  Is  too  high. 

We  live  In  a  society  where  manufacturers 
are  more  interested  In  bumpers  for  cosmetic 
rather  than  safety  reasons;  where  labor  Is 
more  interested  in  permitting  a  professional 
driver  to  accumulate  30  points  on  his  driv- 
ing record  In  a  two  year  period — ^the  equiva- 
lent of  ten  reckless  driving  convictions — than 
It  Is  In  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  make  the  roads  safer  for  profes- 
sional and  other  drivers. 

We  live  In  a  society  where  the  Insurance 
Industry  spends  millions  of  dollars  In  public 
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service  advertising  encouraging  citizens  to 
support  State  compliance  with  Federal  high- 
way safety  standards;  which  spends  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  sending  lobby- 
ists to  Annapolis  to  testify  on  no  fault  Insur- 
ance proposals  and  other  iiidustry  matters 
and  then  falls  to  send  even  one  representa- 
tive to  support  bills  on  driver  re-examlnatlon 
or  periodic  motor  vehicle  Inspection  or  driver 
education  or  a  proposal  tightening  the  exist- 
ing law  to  control  the  drinking  driver. 

We  live  In  a  society  where  dump  truck  op- 
erators are  more  Interested  In  the  cost  of  cov- 
ering a  load  with  a  tarpaulin  than  they  are  In 
the  rock  flying  through  your  windshield. 

We  live  In  a  society  that  has  placed  a 
higher  priority  on  prestige  license  plates  than 
It  does  on  biunan  life  and  we  have  to  change 
that. 

The  question,  then,  is:  What  can  we  do? 

Perhaps  of  paramount  Importance  Is  the 
continued  development  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port those  programs  that  are  beneficial  to 
public  safety — evidence  so  overwhelming  that 
opposition  to  the  programs  no  longer  Is  sig- 
nificant enough  to  block  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

In  the  past,  there  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  most  supporters  of  highway  safety 
programs  ran  into  difficulty  simply  because 
they  lacked  the  evidence  to  support  their 
contentions.  Generally,  highway  safety  pro- 
grams were  enacted  because  common  sense 
dictated  that  the  program  would  save  lives. 
Prc^jonents  of  the  program  wanted  it  simply 
because  they  "felt"  it  was  a  good  program. 

This  is  no  longer  adeqtiate. 

Unquestionably,  the  greatest  benefit  which 
this  Nation  has  derived  from  the  passage  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Act  in  1966  is 
the  Increasing  emphasis  that  is  being  placed 
on  research. 

This  research  has  led  to  Federal  require- 
ments that  automobiles  be  equipped  with 
such  items  as  collapsible  steering  columns, 
side  marker  lights,  windshields  that  don't  cut 
and  tires  that  don't  blow  out. 

This  research  has  led  to  the  development  of 
a  significant  body  of  evidence  to  support  the 
16  highway  safety  standards  developed  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion and  with  which  Maryland  and  all  other 
states  must  comply. 

I  Icnow  now  that  driver  re-examlnatlon  will 
Improve  Maryland's  highway  safety  posture 
because  studies  m  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts Indicated  that  22  and  23  per  cent  of 
those  states'  driver  populations  fiunked  the 
first  driver  re-examlnatlon. 

Apply  that  percentage  In  Maryland  and  you 
can  see  why  I  suggested  that  there  are  400,- 
000  unsafe  drivers  operating  on  our  highways 
at  this  moment.  Pennsylvania  enacted  driver 
re-examlnatlon  to  end  situations  in  that  state 
similar  to  the  ones  where  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, almost  blind  and  being  guided  while 
driving  by  an  eight  year  old  boy,  struck  a  tree 
and  was  killed. 

The  problem  we  faced  with  driver  re-exam- 
Ihatlon  in  Maryland  Is  the  fear  that  many 
of  our  citizens — mostly  the  older  ones — har- 
bor. To  them — re-examlnatlon  means  a  loss 
of  license  and  Isolation  because  over  the  years 
we  did  not  have  the  foresight  to  develop  a 
balanced  system  of  transportation;  mobility 
to  many  means  motor  vehicle  and  loss  of  li- 
cense means  loss  of  mobility. 

Re-examlnatlon  does  not  mean  automatic 
license  loss.  Many  of  the  drivers  who  failed 
the  examination  In  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts did  so  because  they  did  not  realize  that 
their  eyesight  had  weakened.  With  corrective 
lenses,  the  license  was  restored  but  with  the 
iM>proprlate  restriction.  Some.  In  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  secured  the 
return  of  their  privileges  but  with  the  restric- 
tion permitting  daylight  driving  only. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  some  did  lose  their 
privileges  and  undoubtedly,  this  created 
hardships.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
people — including  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
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those  whose  driving  privileges  were  not  re- 
stored— breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

These  people  were  removed  from  Harm's 
Way  and  so — to  a  very  large  extent — were 
drivers  who  shared  with  them  the  highways 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There  are  12  drivers  in  Maryland  who  are 
100  years  of  age  or  older. 

There  are  one  quarter  of  a  million  drivers 
in  Maryland  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

Half  of  our  driver  population.  Including 
since  two  weeks  ago,  your  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrator, is  40  years  of  age  or  older. 

None  of  us  are  required  to  be  re-examined 
because  Maryland  is  a  mail  order  state.  Sim- 
ply fill  out  the  form,  send  in  two  dollars  and 
you  are  on  your  way. 

Driver  re-examlnatlon  Is  the  only  effective 
tool  I  know  of  that  will  permit  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Administration  to  Identify  an  unsafe 
driver  before  rather  than  after  a  highway 
death  or  Injiuy. 

Under  existing  law,  I  must  rely  on  letters 
ftom  concerned  relatives  or  notes  from  dedi- 
cated law  enforcement  officers  and  Judges, 
Mostly,  however,  I  learn  too  late  by  reading  In 
the  newspaper,  as  I  did  last  week,  that  a  man 
in  his  eighties  and  his  wife  were  killed  In- 
stantly after  their  vehicle  travelled  through  a 
stop  sign  and  was  struck  broad-side  by  a 
police  car. 

I  think  we  can  do  better  than  that. 

In  answer  to  the  question — What  Can  We 
do? — I  offer  the  following: 

Support  actively  the  legislation  that  will 
end  the  existing  system  of  mall  order  license 
renewals  once  every  two  years  and  replace  it 
with  a  four  year  license  Issued  only  after  the 
applicant  has  successfully  completed  an  ex- 
amination of  eyesight  at  least. 

This  proposal  was  considered  at  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  got  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  Senate  before  being  killed. 
It  had  the  active  support  of  but  one  group — 
the  Senior  Citizens  of  Maryland. 

What  else  can  be  done? 

Unquestionably,  alcohol  is  still  the  leading 
cause  of  deaths  on  the  highways  of  the  Na- 
tion. Alcohol,  In  some  way,  contributed  to 
half  of  the  almost  55,000  highway  fatalities 
m  1971. 

The  misuse  of  alcohol  by  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians results  in  28,000  deaths  and  approxi- 
mately 800,000  crashes  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  The  relative  probability  of  a  fatal 
crash  at  .10  per  cent  blood  alcohol  concentra- 
tion is  about  eight  times  that  when  there  Is 
no  alcohol  in  the  blood.  When  the  blood 
alcohol  level  is  at  .15  per  cent,  the  probability 
of  an  accident  is  more  than  26  times  that  of 
no  alcohol  present  In  the  blood. 

The  aim  of  both  Federal  and  State  high- 
way safety  agencies  Is  directed  primarily  to- 
ward the  problem  drinker.  These  Individuals 
represent  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  driv- 
ing population  that  is  believed  to  cause  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  driving  fatali- 
ties. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  here  to  suggest  that 
the  drinking  driver  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  drinking  driver 
is  a  medical  problem  and  our  attempts 
should  be  geared  toward  Identifying  the 
drinking  driver  and  attempting  to  rehabili- 
tate and  not  punish  him. 

The  knee  Jerk  reaction  of  the  typical  high- 
way safety  buff  Is  to  suggest  a  crackdown  on 
the  drinking  driver  by  stlffer  fines.  Jail  sen- 
tences and  longterm  loss  of  driving  privileges 
which.  In  my  opinion,  are  all  the  wrong 
things  to  do. 

Historically,  the  stlffer  the  penalty,  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction. 

The  basic  thrust  of  our  efforts  to  control 
the  drinking  driver  is  aimed  at  identifica- 
tion and  rehabilitation,  no  punishment.  If 
penalties  become  more  severe,  if  laws  are 
enacted   mandating    the    denial    of   driving 
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privileges  for  long  periods  of  time  regardless 
of  progress  toward  rehabilitation  then  con- 
victions become  more  difficult  to  obtain  and 
identification  of  the  drinking  driver  equally 
more  difficult. 

Not  long  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing a  group  of  law  enforcement  officers 
who  were  about  to  become  Involved  In  the 
Alcohol  Safety  Action  Project  currently  un- 
derway In  Maryland.  In  the  question  and 
answer  session,  one  officer  complained  be- 
cause all  indlviduails  convicted  of  operating 
motor  vehicles  while  their  abilities  were 
Impaired  by  alcohol  were  not  given  auto- 
matic 60-day  suspensions  of  their  driving 
privll3ges,  the  maximum  permitted  by  law. 
The  question  dismayed  me,  somewhat,  be- 
cause It  Illustrated,  once  again,  the  wide- 
spread notion  that  driver  license  revocations 
and  sxispenslons  were  punishments  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fines  or  Jail  sentences  meted  out 
by  the  Courts.  In  fact,  they  are  not.  Sus- 
pensions and  Revocations  are  tools  used  by 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Administrator  to  encour- 
age efforts  at  rehabilitation. 

At  the  Motor  Vehicle  Administration,  our 
aim  is  to  first  Identify  the  drinking  driver  and 
then  to  remove  him  from  the  highway  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  that  addictive  coun- 
selors attempt  to  effect  his  rehabilitation.  If 
rehabilitative  efforts  fall,  the  revocation  re- 
mains In  effect;  if  they  succeed,  then  driv- 
ing privileges  are  restored  with  the  appro- 
priate restriction  and  with  constant  moni- 
toring by  MVA's  Medical  Advisory  Board  to 
guard  against  a  relapse. 

A  revocation  of  privileges  which  continues 
in  effect  can  qiUte  prt^erly  be  construed  as 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrator  and  not  on  the  part  of  the 
troubled  drinking  driver.  I  have  no  patience 
with  motor  vehicle  administrators  who  con- 
stantly boast  of  suspensions  and  revocations 
as  if  the  number  measured  effectiveness.  It 
is  more  accun^tely  a  measure  of  lack  of 
effectiveness. 

What  can  we  do? 

Well,  certainly  we  should  all  support  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  level  of  intoxica- 
tion m  MaryUnd  from  .15  to  .10  per  cent 
and  the  level  of  driving  while  Impaired 
from  10  to  .08,  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  Legislative  Council  this  sammer. 

In  so  doing,  the  State's  ability  to  identify 
the  drinking  driver  will  be  greatly  expanded. 
In  July  of  1969,  two  significant  highway 
safety  laws  became  effective  in  Maryland. 
The  first  required  that,  as  a  condition  of 
obtaining  a  driver's  license  in  Maryland,  a 
person  must  give  his  written  consent  to 
submit  to  a  chemical  test  for  blood  alcohol 
should  he  be  arrested  for  driving  under  the 
Infiuence.  The  second  law  established  the 
crime  of  driving  while  Impaired.  Prior  to 
July  1969.  the  monthly  rate  of  convictions 
for  driving  under  the  Influence  In  Maryland 
was  219.  Since  that  time,  the  monthly  rat* 
has  Increased  to  421 — almost  double. 

By  reducing  the  level  of  Intoxication  to 
.10  and  driving  while  Impaired  to  .08,  our 
ability  to  Identify  an  even  greater  number 
of  drinking  drivers  will  be  significantly  en- 
hanced. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  seriously  question 
the  wisdom  of  a  law  that  mandates  the  with- 
drawal of  privileges  and.  thus,  results  in 
fewer  convictions  and  hampers  our  ability 
to  identify  the  drinking  driver. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
such  a  course  of  action  at  this  time.  I  do 
suggest  that  it  be  given  serloiis  consideration 
at  a  time  In  the  future  when  the  State  has 
a  sufficient  nimiber  of  addictive  cotmselors 
and  a  solid  program  to  chart  a  coxirse  of 
rehabilitation  for  the  drinking  driver. 

What  else  can  we  do? 

Let's  re-examine  our  driver  education  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  it  is  adequately  funded. 
Studies  by  Governor  Mandel's  Task  Force 
indicated  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
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funds  for  driver  education  were  derived  from 
fees  on  students. 

Isn't  it  ludicrous  that  our  driver  educa- 
tion program  has  reached  such  a  state  that 
we  charge  students  a  fee  to  learn  not  to 
kill  one  another.  And  Isn't  it  even  more  lu- 
dicrous that  many  students  cant  afford 
the  fee  and  are  denied  Instruction  that  may 
save  their  lives. 

Let's  re-examine  our  driver  education  pro- 
gram to  Insure  that  It's  available  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  all  children  In  Maryland. 
Why  should  a  child  In  Howard  County  have 
to  pay  $40  for  a  course  that  Is  available  free 
In  the  schools  across  the  line  in  Mont- 
gomery? 

Why  should  children  In  Baltimore  City 
and  Anne  Arundel  County  pay  more  than 
$30  for  a  course  that's  available  free  in 
Dorchester? 

Let's  also  re-examine  driver  education  to 
insiu«  that  it  is  doing  its  Job.  Isn't  it  odd 
that  this  program  has  been  in  effect  for  so 
many  years  and  yet  there  isnt  a  single  soli- 
tary person  In  the  entire  country  who  can 
offer  solid  testimony  that  driver  education 
saves  lives  despite  Insurance  company  claims 
to  the  contrary. 

Hopefully,  the  Legislative  Council  will  be 
examining  task  force  recommendations  on 
driver  education  and  perhaps  the  legislation 
to  correct  these  defects  will  fare  better  in 
the  future  than  it  has  In  the  past. 

I  suppose  from  my  remarks  that  many  of 
you  feel  that  the  highway  safety  effort  in 
Maryland  has  as  many  holes  in  it  as  those 
defective  exhaust  systems  we  can't  detect 
because  we  lack  periodic  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection. 

Actually,  in  relation  to  sister  states, 
Maryland  does  pretty  well — we  rank  fifth  in 
the  Nation  in  the  fewest  number  of  deaths 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  travelled  and 
we  scored  what  one  newspaper  described  as 
a  B-plvis  in  an  evaluation  of  a  program  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

But  we  can  and  we  should  do  better. 

Because  of  the  recent  emphasis  on  re- 
search, we  are  developing  the  facts  that, 
heretofore,  we  lacked.  Perhaps  we  should  re- 
gain a  bit  of  the  evsmgelical  zeal  that  char- 
acterized the  efforts  of  our  forebearers. 

Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  two  will 
work.  It's  the  least  we  can  do. 


THEY'LL    MARK    50TH    MILESTONE 
WITH  DRIVE  TO  AID  RETARDED 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Nxw  nasmr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  edi- 
fied to  read  recently  in  the  Newark  News 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Schafifer  of  East  Orange, 
N.J.,  are  observing  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  on  June  4.  They  have  asked 
that  this  memorable  event  be  celebrated 
by  contributions  to  the  "Rose  and  Jack" 
scholarship  fund  of  the  Essex  unit  of  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. What  in  fact  could  be  more  golden 
than  brightening  the  lives  of  retarded 
children? 

I  know  that  our  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  commending  Dr.  and  Mrs.  SchafTer 
upon  their  action  which  reflects  the  gen- 
erous and  compassionate  spirit  that  has 
guided  their  lives.  I  congratulate  them 
upon  their  remarkably  full  and  useful 
careers  and  wish  them  many,  many  more 
years  of  happiness  together. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  in  the  Newark  News  follows 
in  full: 

They'll  Mask  SOth  Milestone  Wfth  Drivk 

To  Am  Retaroed 

(By  Elizabeth  Weller) 

Oolden  gifts  are  traditional  for  SOth  wed- 
ding anniversaries,  but  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Schaffer  of  320  S.  Harrison  St.,  East  Orange, 
who  will  arrive  at  the  marital  milestone 
June  4,  want  cash. 

They  ask  that  the  money  be  contributed 
to  the  "Rose  and  Jack"  scholarship  fimd  of 
the  Essex  unit  of  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children.  The  fund  helps  pro- 
vide sununer  vacations  at  Camp  Hope,  Han- 
over, for  retarded  children. 

Camp  Hope,  established  about  10  years 
ago,  offers  an  educational-recreational  pro- 
gram. Language,  arts,  motor  perceptual  ac- 
tivities, music  and  swimming  programs  fill 
the  days.  Many  of  the  staff  members  are 
trained  and  experienced  in  special  education. 

The  Schaffers  hope  to  boost  the  number 
of  scholarships  available  through  donations 
given  at  their  anniversary  celebrations.  One 
will  be  held  at  the  home  of  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Leonard  Howard  of  8  Winding  Way, 
West  Orange,  on  June  4;  another  at  the 
Schaffers'  home  on  June  11. 

Helping  retarded  children  has  been  a 
favorite  project  of  the  couple.  They  were  in- 
volved in  the  founding  of  the  Essex  County 
Association  for  Retarded  Children,  a  parents' 
group.  Formally  organized  in  1950,  it  was  the 
second  such  group  established  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"We  have  a  retarded  cbUd,"  Mrs.  Schaffer 
said.  "She  is  in  a  private  institution  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  wanted  to  learn  how 
other  parents  coped." 

Under  the  group's  Influence,  a  recreation 
center  for  retarded  teen-agers,  which  of- 
fered day  trips,  dances  and  other  activities, 
was  started  in  Temple  B'nai  Abraham.  New- 
ark, In  1950.  Similar  centers  now  exist  in 
Bloomfleld  and  East  Orange  as  well. 

The  mothers  In  the  newly  formed  group 
also  started  a  school  aids  workshop,  produc- 
ing button  and  lacing  boards  to  teach  re- 
tarded children  how  to  dress  themselves,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  use  commonplace 
items  like  dishes,  glasses,  dresses  and  combs. 

The  organization  also  opened  an  occupa- 
tional training  center  in  a  storefront  In 
Valley  Road,  Maplewood.  The  center  has 
since  grown  with  the  aid  of  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center  in  Belleville.  It  Is  now  located 
in  a  former  factory  building  in  Orange. 

A  day  care  center  \n  East  Orange  Is  another 
outgrowth  of  the  group's  efforts.  Here,  chil- 
dren who  are  not  adaptable  to  public  school 
are  taught  cooking  and  handicrafts  and,  Mrs. 
Schaffer  said,  "are  accepted  and  loved." 

The  group's  activities  prompted  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Essex  County  Association 
Clinic  for  Retarded  Children,  62  Walnut  St., 
East  Orange,  which  offers  diagnosis  and  ad- 
vice to  parents  through  a  psychiatric  staff. 

The  Schaffers,  both  bom  in  Newark,  were 
married  in  Temple  B'nai  Abraham  on  June  4, 
1922.  She  is  the  former  Miss  Rose  Nussbaum. 

Dr.  Schaffer,  a  past  president  of  the  Essex 
County  Dental  Society,  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Omicron  Kappa  Upsllon  fra- 
ternity. He  is  a  memtwr  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Dental  Medicine,  the  Newark  Den- 
tal Club  and  the  Alpha  Omega  Dental  Fra- 
ternity. Some  years  ago  he  developed  a  dental 
technique  for  relieving  the  symptoms  of 
punctured  eardrums. 

Mrs.  Schaffer,  an  artist,  has  work  in  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  MontcUdr, 
Rutgers  College  and  Springfield  (Maaa.) 
musevuns  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as 
well  as  other  places  around  the  country.  She 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards  and  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American  Art  and  in 
Who's  Who,  American  Women. 
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SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  BANK 
LOANS  AND  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
TRANSACTIONS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  in  the  May  6,  1972,  Business 
Week  entitled  "Women  Now  Want  Credit 
Liberated."  This  article  is  just  one  more 
indication  that  there  is  a  real  need  to 
reform  laws  that  give  support  to  anti- 
quated attitudes  about  women  and  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  all  sorts. 

The  article  follows: 
Social  Issues — ^Women  Now  Want  Cbedtt 

LiBEKATED 

When  Barbara  Fox,  an  assistant  professor 
of  business  administration  at  Boston's  Sim- 
mons College,  married  Robert  Ash  last  July, 
she  dutifully  asked  her  creditors  to  change 
the  name  on  her  accounts  from  Barbara  Pox 
to  Barbara  Ash.  Some  ignored  her,  others  sent 
her  new  cards  imprinted  Mrs.  Robert  Ash, 
and  still  others  sent  credit  applications — to 
be  filled  out  by  her  husband.  Bankamericard 
and  Master  Charge  went  a  step  further.  They 
wiped  out  her  credit.  "I  simply  stopped  re- 
ceiving bills,"  says  Mrs.  Ash.  But  Mr.  Ash  did 
not  stop  receiving  bills.  Bankamericard  and 
Master  Charge  opened  new  accounts  in  his 
name  (although  he  had  his  own  old  ac- 
counts), complete  with  the  balance  of  his 
wife's  former  accounts. 

Mrs.  Ash's  story  will  be  one  of  many  told 
by  wives,  widows,  divorcees  and  the  organiza- 
tions that  represent  or  sympathize  with  them 
at  hearings  May  22  and  23  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  a 
unit  established  by  the  Consiuner  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968.  The  witnesses  want  banks 
and  retailers  to  grant  women  credit  in  their 
own  right  instead  of  insisting  that  the  ac- 
counts depend  on  their  husband's  credit. 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

With  (27-blUlon  oustandlng  in  retail  and 
bank  credit  cards  last  year,  large  sums  of 
money  are  clearly  at  stake.  Representative 
BeUa  Abzug  (D-N.Y.)  has  drafted  a  bUl  that 
would  prohibit  national  banks,  federally  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations,  and  fed- 
eral credit  unions  from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status.  And  several 
proposed  state  laws  seek  to  apply  the  prohi- 
bition to  both  financial  institutions  and  re- 
tailers. Such  bills  would  make  it  easier  for 
widows,  divorcees,  and  working  wives  to  get 
credit,  thus  presumably  increasing  sales  but 
possibly  complicating  the  policing  of  credit. 
Even  without  legislation,  retailers  fear.  Just 
talking  about  discrimination  may  shift  con- 
sumer allegiance  from  institutions  that  with- 
hold direct  credit  from  women  to  those  that 
grant  It. 

At  this  point  In  history,  there  are  far  more 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  "Under  the 
law  in  most  states  today,  any  woman  who  la 
married,  has  been  married,  or  who  may  even 
get  married  will  find  that  credit,  like  domi- 
cile, follows  the  husband,"  says  Mrs.  Lynn 
LltwiUer,  national  task  force  director  on 
taxes  and  credit  for  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women.  NOW  will  be  represented  at 
the  commission  hearings,  together  with  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Dept.,  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  XTnion. 

CBXDIT  ArrXR  DEATH 

Some  of  the  testimony  may  have  a  grldy 
tinge.  Miss  Jean  Stapleton  of  the  Los  Angeles 
chapter  of  NOW  plans  to  pass  along  the  tale 
of  an  elderly  neighbor  who  was  unable  to 
obtain  credit  after  her  husband's  death  be- 
cause nothing  was  in  her  name.  "So  she  keeps 
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using  her  dead  husband's  credit  cards,"  Miss 
Stapleton  says.  "Apparently  a  man  who's 
been  dead  for  a  year  has  better  credit  than 
a  woman  who  Is  alive  and  working." 

Dlvaroed  or  separated  women  also  encoun- 
ter trouble.  Says  a  Chicagoan:  "After  my 
husband  and  I  had  l>een  separated  for  eight 
months,  I  appUed  for  a  Union  OU  credit  card. 
My  father  had  to  sign  as  responsible  for  my 
debts  in  order  for  me  to  get  an  account." 
Ten  months  later,  the  same  woman  was 
turned  down  for  credit  by  Sears-Roebuck, 
Standard  Oil,  and  J.  C.  Penney.  "I  refused  to 
lie  about  my  marital  status  because  I  have 
always  been  responsible  for  my  own  debts," 
she  says.  "But  I  can't  establish  credit  U 
they  wont  give  me  accounts." 

MARRIAGE  COUNSELING 

One  of  the  few  controlled  experiments  in 
the  field  of  credit  discrimination  was  con- 
ducted by  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dept.  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  which  selected  a  man  and  wom- 
an with  Identical  financial  and  personal  cre- 
dentials (Including  the  fact  that  each  was  the 
sole  support  of  the  family)  and  dispatched 
them  to  the  area's  banks  to  borrow  $600  for 
a  used  car.  More  than  half  the  banks  refused 
to  lend  the  woman  money  without  her  hus- 
band's signature  or  consented  only  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  after  a  good  deal  of  elaborate  ex- 
planation. Several  bankers  even  expressed 
concern  about  the  marriage,  asking  the  wom- 
an why  she  wanted  to  buy  a  car  without  her 
husband's  consent. 

The  man  had  better  luck.  Many  of  the 
banks  that  had  refused  to  waive  the  coeigna- 
ture  requirement  for  the  woman  agreed  to  do 
so  for  him. 

Mrs.  Michael  Battles,  a  Labor  Dept.  attor- 
ney, conducted  her  own  informal  survey  by 
applying  for  credit  at  all  the  major  retailers 
in  Tyson's  Comers,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  sub- 
urban shopping  center  in  Virginia.  Though 
she  earns  more  than  $19,000  a  year  and  pays 
her  bills  promptly  and  In  full,  she  drew 
turndowns  from  the  Hecht  Co.,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  and  Lord  &  Taylor.  "Naturally," 
says  a  spokesman  for  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Credit  Bureau.  "No  store  in  town  would  give 
her  credit  in  her  own  name.  That's  the  pol- 
icy." 

BAFFLING   LAWS 

Even  where  that  is  not  the  policy,  word 
does  not  alwajrs  seep  down  to  the  credit  ofiBce. 
"We  absolutely,  positively  do  not  discrimi- 
nate," says  Robert  Bruton  of  the  Bank  of 
Virginia's  Sprmgfleld  office.  "Well  grant  cred- 
it to  a  married  woman,  to  anyone  who  is 
creditworthy." 

But  economist  Linda  Helman  of  South  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  found  otherwise  when  she  and 
her  student  husband  applied  for  a  Master 
Charge  card  at  the  bank.  Mrs.  Helman  says 
bank  officials  told  her  that  they  could  not 
take  into  account  her  $11,000  salary  In  de- 
termining their  ability  to  pay  (unless  she 
were  a  nurse  or  teacher) ,  and  her  husband's 
Income  under  the  GI  Bill  was  clearly  toade- 
quate.  "They  didn't  even  bother  to  check  our 
credit  rating,"  Mrs.  Helman  says. 

Although  some  retailers  will  give  a  married 
woman  her  own  credit  card  imder  pressure, 
most  concede  that  they  dont  like  it.  "One 
type  of  account  per  family  is  recommended 
for  less  confusion,"  says  a  Sears  official. 

Other  retaUers  say  they  are  unsure  of  the 
laws  concerning  a  married  wcnnan's  financial 
responsibilities,  an  explanation  that  gets  an 
unsympathetic  response  from  women's  rights 
activists.  "As  a  general  rule,  a  man  Is  respon- 
sible for  his  wife's  debts,  but  I  know  of  no 
law  that  absolves  a  woman  of  responsibility 
for  her  own  debts  Just  because  she  is  mar- 
ried," says  one  woman  attorney.  "In  Illinois 
a  married  woman  Is  J\ut  as  responsible  for  her 
husband's  debts  as  he  Is  fM  hers.  And  no 
Illinois  retailer  bases  a  man's  credit  on  his 
wife's  income." 

THE     MS.     BUSINESS 

Off  the  record  (and  occasionally  on),  cred- 
itors cite  other  reasons  for  denying  married 
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women  their  own  credit:  They  might  quit 
woric  to  have  babies  or  when  their  income 
was  no  longer  needed  at  home.  Both  reasons 
made  better  sense  before  so  many  women  be- 
came pennanent,  intentional  members  of  the 
work  force,  say  women's  rights  activists.  Some 
retailers  also  fear  that  a  married  woman  who 
wants  to  establish  credit  in  her  own  name  has 
something  to  hide — such  as  a  deadbeat 
husband. 

Although  villains  will  imquestlonably  out- 
number heroes  in  the  testimony  presented  by 
women's  groups,  there,  are  indications  that 
an  egalitarian  approach  to  credit  is  begin- 
ning to  emerge,  especially  m  the  New  York 
area.  George  Be»tty,  president  of  B.  T.  Credit 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Bankers  Trust-New  York 
Corp.,  which  holds  the  bank's  Bankamericard 
franchise,  says  flatly:  "We  treat  all  potential 
cardholders  alike.  If  they  have  mcomes  of 
their  own,  they  stand  on  their  own." 

And  at  Bloomingdale's,  a  New  York  depart- 
ment store,  James  Kassas,  director  of  ac- 
counts, reports  that  the  store  is  working  on  a 
policy  for  women  who  apply  for  credit  as  Ms. 
"We  aren't  quite  sure  about  all  this  Ms.  busi- 
ness," says  Kassas.  "But  if  a  woman  has  her 
own  financial  power,  she  should  have  her  own 
accoimt." 


TWO   COMMENTS  ON  THE   SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  two  recent  articles  about 
the  Soviet  Union  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

The  first  is  from  the  May  8,  1972,  is- 
sue of  a  fine  British  newspaper.  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  concerns  So- 
viet activities  against  the  dissident  "hu- 
man rights  movement." 

The  second  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  28,  1972,  and 
contains  excerpts  of  an  interview  with 
George  Kennan,  a  former  American 
Ambassador  to  Moscow  and  well-recog- 
nized Soviet  expert.  Ambassador  Kennan 
comments  on  the  evolution  of  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  since  the  Second  World  War. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  May  8, 
1972] 

SOVIET  Dissenters  Refuse  To  Yuld  to 

Repression 

(By  Abraham  Brumberg) 

The  apparent  calciUated  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  authorities,  launched  towards  the  end 
of  last  year,  to  stifie  dissident  activities,  has 
not  been  a  great  success. 

Its  latest  manifestation  this  weekend  was, 
more  than  anything,  a  sign  of  the  under- 
ground's resilience.  It  Involved  searches  by 
security  police  of  14  homes  \n  Moscow,  most 
of  them  in  connection  with  issue  No.  24  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Current  Events. 

The  Chronicle  reoMxls  the  fate  of  those 
who  faU  foul  of  the  authorities  for  activities 
regarded  as  anti-Soviet,  information  which 
is  seldom  made  public  officially. 

When  the  previous  issue  of  the  Chronicle 
came  out,  in  January,  it  was  widely  feared 
In  the  West  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  this 
remarkable  periodical,  which  had  been  ap- 
pearmg  with  uncanny  regularity  since  April, 
1968.  The  widespread  searches,  arrests,  and 
interrogations  which  took  place  at  that  time 
(and  which  are  reported  in  this  issue) .  were 
clearly  aimed  at  plucking  out  this  Irritating 
thom  from  the  Soviet  flesh. 

Its  present   appearance,   therefore,   must 
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surely  be  taken  as  evidence  both  of  Soviet 
failure,  and  of  the  smgular  coiirage  of  the 
"Human  Rights  Movement,"  in  size  as  well 
as  In  scope,  issue  No.  24,  dated  March  6. 
1972,  compares  favourably  with  the  preced- 
ing numljers.  Comprising  23  tjrpewritten 
pages,  it  contains  further  Information  on 
the  trial  of  Valdimir  Bukovsky  in  January 
and  of  its  aftermath — including  the  texts 
of  various  protests  both  within  and  outside 
the  Soviet  Union;  reports  on  further  arrests 
and  on  conditions  in  Soviet  labour  camps; 
on  the  persecution  of  Catholic  believers  in 
Lithuania  and  on  the  efforts  of  Jews  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  Institution  of  samizdat,  (imderground 
publications)  too,  continues  to  thrive. 
Among  recent  works  listed  in  the  Chronicle 
are  a  400-page  book  called  "Practical  Meta- 
physics," Solzhenitsyn's  "Autobiography,"  a 
collection  of  documents  on  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals f<w  political  offenders,  a  translation — 
rich  In  implications — of  a  Le  Monde  article 
on  the  collaboration  of  French  Intellectuals 
with  Hitler's  regime  during  the  occupation 
of  France,  and  a  work  of  fiction  based  on 
the  Jewish  emigration  movement,  as  well 
as  a  Newsletter  of  the  Exodus,  which  con- 
tains numerous  documents  bearing  on  the 
same  subject. 

In  addition,  the  Chronicle  mentions  the 
continued  appearance  of  two  new  periodi- 
cals— No.  2  of  Review  (which,  Judging  by 
the  table  of  contents,  is  a  historical  and  po- 
litical Journal  with  a  decidedly  liberal  basis) , 
and  No.  4  of  Veche — the  samizdat  organ  of 
the  new  breed  of  Soviet  Slavophiles. 

In  sum — to  quote  the  motto  that  appears 
on  every  single  front  page  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Current  Events — "the  movement  in  de- 
fence of  hviman  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union 
continues." 

A  letter,  dated  October  14,  1971,  addressed 
by  a  number  of  political  prisoners  in  the  So- 
viet Union  to  the  Danish  Communist  news- 
paper Land  of  Polk,  also  testifies  to  this.  At 
first  glance  there  seems  to  be  nothing  ex- 
traordlnary  about  it.  Similar  statements  out- 
lining the  grim  conditions  in  Soviet  prisons 
and  "corrective  labour  colonies"  have  ap- 
peared in  the  past,  some  of  them,  in  fact, 
composed  by  the  authors  of  this  letter:  Yuri 
Pedorov.  Nlkolay  Bondar,  GennadyJ,  Gavri- 
lov,  Aleksandr  Chekhovskoy,  Nlkolay  Ivanov, 
Vladimir  Pavlenkov,  and  Yuri  Galanskov. 

What  distinguishes  this  statement  is  the 
defiant  assertion  by  the  principal  signatories 
that  they  will  remain  dedicated  Communists, 
and  the  ample  evidence,  adduced  in  the  let- 
ter, of  a  continuing  "challenge  from  the  Left" 
to  the  Soviet  regime.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  the  author's  sincerity:  as  mem- 
bers of  small  illegal  organizations  seeking  to 
establish  "true  communism"  and  "real 
democracy"  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  behaved 
with  remarkable  courage  at  their  respective 
trials,  refusing  to  plead  guilty,  rejecting  the 
help  of  defending  counsel,  and  boldly  affirm- 
ing their  political  views. 

Sentenced  to  long  terms,  in  prison,  camps, 
and  exile,  they  have  continued  to  insist  on 
their  rights  by  stagtag  hunger  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  organized  protest  (all  de- 
scribed, incidentally,  in  the  clandestine  Chro- 
nicle of  Current  Events) . 

It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  tactical  ruse  that 
these  young  idealists  now  address  their 
"comrades  in  Denmark  and  other  Scandi- 
navian countries,"  comparing  the  liberty 
denied  to  Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  those  enjoyed  by  Communists  in  "capi- 
talist countries."  The  latter  are  attacked  for 
regarding  "the  very  thought  of  Judicial  per- 
secutions of  dissidents  in  the  USSR  as  .  .  . 
outlandlshly  impossible."  and  for  doubting 
that  in  "the  concentration  camps  of  Mordovia 
and  the  Vladimir  prison  there  are  not  only 
dissidents,  but  also  people  who  have  been 
placed  there  for  their  Marxist  Communist 
convictions." 

Drawing  a  parallel  between  the  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Communists  with  that  ot 
Danish  Communists  under  the  German  occu- 
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patlon,  the  letter  asserts  that  "In  no  other 
country  are  dissidents  treated  as  mercilessly 
as  In  ours."  In  support  of  this  It  says: 

On  Aug\ist  8,  1971,  Izvestla  reported  that 
an  Athenian  court  found  19  out  of  25  defend- 
ants innocent,  and  the  others,  having  been 
found  guilty  of  disseminating  underground 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  "were  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  punishment;  three  years, 
10 14  months,  and  so  on. 

For  similar  deeds  we  are  sentenced,  as  a 
rule,  to  five  to  seven  years  of  deprivation 
of  freedom  under  strict  regime,  sometimes 
supplemented  by  a  term  of  exile  up  to  five 
years. 

Soviet  newspapers  have  announced  that 
Angela  Davis  gave  to  one  of  her  visitors  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Soviet 
Women.  When  we  receive  visitors,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  deliver  as  much  as  a  simple  per- 
sonal letter. 

Soviet  newspapers  have  reported  that  a 
mouse  was  found  In  Angela  Davis'  bed.  In 
our  barracks  mice  are  a  common  occurrence 
and  wards  In  the  therapeutic  department 
of  the  central  hospital  are  overrun  by  rats. 

Soviet  newspapers  have  Indignantly  re- 
ported that  Jackson  was  killed  during  his  at- 
tempted escape  from  prison.  We  Soviet  Com- 
munists, political  prisoners  Join  you  In  con- 
demning such  outrages.  But  In  the  Mordovian 
concentration  camps  many  a  prisoner  has 
been  killed  from  the  watch  towers,  and  not 
only  while  attempting  to  escape. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  other  three  sig- 
natories (whose  record  of  courage  has  been 
equally  Impressive),  while  "not  adherents  of 
Marxist  teachings,"  and  while  "not  subscrib- 
ing to  some  of  the  postulates  of  the  'open  let- 
ter,' "  nevertheless  signed,  as  a  gesture  of 
solidarity  with  their  "comrades,"  and  "as  a 
protest  against  the  difficult  conditions  of 
political  prisoners  in  the  USSR"  In  general. 

It  Is  also  noteworthy — though  hardly  sur- 
prising— that  this  Impassioned  plea  has  thus 
far  not  been  published  in  any  Communist 
newspaper  In  the  West — although  It  Is  of 
unquestionable  authenticity. 


UmTEo  States  and  Russia:  No  Cax78e  for 

COKTFUCT 

(By  George  P.  Kennan) 

The  conditions  to  which  Soviet  policy- 
makers had  to  address  themselves  in  1947 
have  changed  drastically  over  these  25  years. 

In  1947,  the  Soviet  Union,  though  seri- 
ously exhausted  by  the  war,  enjoyed  great 
prestige.  Stalin's  hold  on  the  International 
Communist  movement  was  monolithic  and 
almost  unchallenged.  There  was  still,  in  the 
major  Western  countries  and  to  some  extent 
elsewhere,  a  strong  contingent  of  pro-Soviet 
Intellectuals  and  fellow-travelers  who  were 
amenable  to  Soviet  Influence  and  could  be 
counted  on  to  give  general  support  to  Soviet 
policies.  All  around  the  Soviet  frontiers,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  great  Instability. 
This  applied  to  East  Asia  as  well  as  to  Eujrope 
and  the  Middle  East. 

For  the  Soviet  leadership,  this  presented 
both  opportunity  and  danger:  opportxmlty 
for  taking  advantage  of  this  Instability,  dan- 
ger that  If  they  did  not  do  so  others  would. 
Their  foreign  policy.  In  these  circumstances, 
was  directed  to  two  main  objectives:  one, 
the  elimination,  to  the  extent  possible,  of 
all  other  great-power  Influence — and  this 
meant  primarily  American  Influence — every- 
where on  the  Eurasian  land  mass,  so  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  overshadow  every- 
thing that  was  left.  In  power  and  prestige; 
and,  two,  the  achievement  and  consolidation 
of  effective  strategic  glacis  [slopes  on  the 
outside  of  fortifications]  In  east,  south  and 
west. 

Compare  that  with  the  situation  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  Soviet  leaders  has  before 
it  today.  The  international  Communist 
movement  has  broken  into  several  pieces. 
They  retain,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
mUlt&ry-occupatlonal  power,  the  overt  loyal- 
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ty  of  only  a  portion  of  It.  This  is  a  not  Insig- 
nificant portion;  but  the  facade  of  solidarity 
can  be  maintained,  today,  only  by  extensive 
concessions  to  the  real  Independence  of  the 
respective  Communist  parties.  Meanwhile,  a 
great  deal  of  the  erstwhile  liberal  following 
In  other  countries,  disillusioned  by  Soviet 
repressive  measures  at  home  and  In  East- 
ern Europe,  has  lost  confidence  in  Soviet 
leadership.  As  a  military  power,  the  n3£Jt. 
has  great  prestige — greater,  in  fact,  than 
in  1947 — but  as  a  political  power  It  has  less 
than  It  did  then. 

STABLE  STTRBOtnroiNOS 
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The  instability  in  the  areas  surrounding 
the  Soviet  Union  has  in  part  disappeared. 
The  Chinese  and  Ji4>anese  have  put  an  end 
to  it  In  East  Asia.  Economic  recovery,  NATO 
and  the  movement  toward  unification  have 
largely  done  so  in  Western  Europe,  tdthough 
there  r.re  disturbing  symptoms  of  an  underly- 
ing instability  in  Western  Germany,  and  a 
state  of  semi-chaos  in  Italy  that  Is  only 
slightly  less  alarming  because  it  is  chronic. 

The  East  Asian  glacis  was  largely  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  Chinese.  The  Middle 
Eastern  one  they  are  gradually  gaining,  but 
It  Is  precarious,  undependable,  and  expen- 
sive to  keep.  The  European  one,  i.e.,  the 
satellite  area  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
they  continue  to  hold  (Yugoslavia  excepted) 
either  by  occupying  it  or  by  overshadowing 
It  militarily.  It  is  flawed  by  a  certain  poten- 
tial instability  in  the  form  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  Romanians;  but  it  has  won 
acceptance  in  the  West,  and  does  not  appear, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  seriously  threatened. 
It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  southern 
and  western  glacis  are  fulfllllng  their  func- 
tion, as  does  the  remaining  one — Outer  Mon- 
golia— In  East  Asia;  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
undoubtedly  derive  from  this  fact  a  certain 
heightened  sense  of  security. 

The  effort  to  expel  American  influence  and 
presence  from  the  Eurasian  land  mass  has 
also  been  largely  successful,  though  rather 
by  the  force  of  circumstance  than  as  a  re- 
sponse to  anything  the  Russians  themselves 
have  done.  Yet  the  result  is  only  In  part 
satisfactory  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 
In  Northeast  Asia,  the  Americans  never  did 
play  a  role,  except  in  South  Korea  and 
Japan;  and  they  have  now  largely  forfeited 
their  Influence  over  the  Japanese.  On  the 
other  band.  Russia  now  flnds  herself  con- 
fronted there  by  two  local  great  powers — 
China  and  Japan — both  capable  of  making 
more  trouble  for  her  in  that  region  than  the 
Americans  ever  did.  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
American  presence  and  Influence  are  pretty 
well  eliminated  everywhere  except  In  Israel, 
Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  for  Western  Europe:  the  American 
guaranty  remains,  as  does  the  American  mil- 
itary presence.  Moscow  would  stlU  like  to 
eliminate  both — Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
But  the  need  for  doing  so  has  been  reduced 
by  the  general  Western  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  hegemony  in  Eastern  Europe.  And  the 
agreements  concluded  with  the  Brandt  g;ov- 
ernment  will  relieve  the  Soviet  leaders  of 
their  greatest  single  anxiety:  that  of  an  as- 
sociation of  American  military  power  with  a 
revanchUte  and  revisionist  Western  Ger- 
many. 

pouncAi,  iNSECxntrrT 

If.  then,  today  the  Soviet  leaders  have  a 
sense  of  military  insecurity.  It  is  not — for  the 
first  time  In  Russian  history — primarily  with 
relation  to  stronger  forces  Just  beyond  their 
land  borders,  but  rather  in  relation  to  the 
nuclear  weapons  race,  which  is  a  subject  in 
Itself.  The  Chinese  Inroads  on  their  inter- 
national prestige  and  on  their  Influence  in 
the  world  Communist  movement  have  really 
h\irt  and  alarmed  them,  because  they  leave 
them  no  alternatives  except  Isolation  or  alli- 
ance with  capitalist  countries,  which  could 
undermine  the  legitimacy  of  their  power  at 
home.  They  are  also  Insecure  at  home,  be- 


cause they  are  dimly  conscious,  as  was  the 
Czar's  regime  70  years  ago,  that  they  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  their  own  intellectuals, 
and  don't  know  how  to  recover  it.  Finally, 
there  is  the  continuing  hostility  of  the  pop.' 
ulatlons  In  most  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
Soviet  hegemony,  a  hostility  which  even 
with  full  control  of  the  media  over  25  years 
they  have  not  been  able  to  overcome. 

What,  In  the  face  of  these  environmental 
conditions,  are  their  policies?  These  no 
longer  represent  a  unified  whole,  or  reflect 
any  unified  concept.  The  party  priesthood 
exerts  Itself  mightily  to  recover  ground  lost 
to  the  Chinese  in  the  foreign  Commimlst 
communities.  The  Foreign  Office  pursues  a 
policy  of  detente  with  France  and  Germany 
and  Italy  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Chinese 
that  Russia  has  an  alternative  to  good  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  can  easily  arrange  for 
security  on  her  western  front. 

The  military-Industrial  complex,  as  real 
there  as  in  Washington,  struggles  to  match 
the  cultivation  of  nuclear  weaponry.  The 
hotheads  in  their  military  establishment 
appear  to  be  obsessed  with  the  hope  of  break- 
ing the  long-standing  supremacy  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  on  the  high  seas,  and  this 
strikes  me,  incidentally,  as  the  most  Irres- 
ponsible and  dangerous,  at  the  mmnent,  of 
all  Soviet  undertakings,  comparable  to  the 
Kaiser's  effort  to  out-balance  the  British  In 
naval  forces  before  World  War  I. 

These  policies  present  a  sharp  contrast  to 
those  of  1947.  The  Soviet-American  conflict 
has  been  largely  removed  geographically  from 
the  Eurasian  land  mass  and  relegated  to  the 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  high  seas  and 
the  fantasy  world  of  nuclear  weaponry.  A 
great  part  of  the  energy  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  is  today  devoted  to  the  effort  to  "con- 
tain," politically,  another  Socialist  state- 
China.  The  anti-American  propaganda  and 
the  competition  with  the  United  States  for 
favor  and  influence  in  the  Third  World 
continue;  but  this  is  more  of  a  force  of  habit 
than  a  pollcy,'and  the  few  successes  achieved 
to  date  have  come  from  American  mistakes 
far  more  than  from  Soviet  brilliance.  "World 
revolution"  has  simply  faded  out  of  the  pic- 
ture as  a  concrete  aim  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

In  general,  the  situation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  such  that  were  it  not  for  the  dan- 
gerous nuclear  and  naval  rivalry,  the  outside 
world,  and  particularly  the  United  States, 
would  have  little  more  to  fear  from  Russia 
today  than  it  did  in  1910.  The  Ideological 
factor  makes  itself  felt  today  almost  exclu- 
sively In  the  Soviet  relationship  to  the 
French  and  Italian  Commvinlst  parties, 
which.  If  they  were  to  come  Into  power, 
would  easily  destroy  NATO  and  upset  the 
power  balance  in  Europe.  But  these  parties 
are  reflections  of  long-term  Internal  crises 
within  the  respective  countries,  and  their 
Influence  cannot  be  treated  as  primarily  a 
problem  of  International  relations. 

A    KAFKAESQUS   ENCOUNTER 

What  all  this  means  for  Soviet-American 
relations  is  this:  that  the  United  States, 
having  accepted  the  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Eiirope  as  well  as  the  situation  in  all 
of  Asia  other  than  Its  southeastern  extrem- 
ity, has  today,  for  the  first  time,  no  serious 
territorial-political  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
government,  the  one  exception  being  the 
Middle  East.  But  the  Middle  Eastern  situa- 
tion is,  by  common  agreement,  not  worth  a 
war  between  the  two  powers,  and  both  hope 
to  avoid  Its  leading  to  one. 

This  means  that  today  the  military  rivalry, 
in'  naval  power  as  In  nuclear  weaponry.  Is 
simply  riding  along  on  Its  own  momentum, 
like  an  object  In  space.  It  has  no  foundation 
in  real  interests — ^no  foundation,  In  fact,  but 
in  fear,  and  in;  an  essentially  irrational  fear 
at  that.  It  is  carried  not  by  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  other  side  would,  but  only 
by  a  hypnotic  fascination  with  the  fact  that 
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It  could.  It  Is  simply  an  institutionalized  force 
of  habit.  If  someone  could  suddenly  make 
the  two  sides  realize  that  it  has  no  purpose 
and  if  they  were  then  to  desist,  the  world 
would  presumably  go  on,  in  all  Important 
respects.  Just  as  it  Is  going  on  today. 

There  Is  a  Kafkaseque  quality  to  this  en- 
counter. We  stand  like  two  men  who  find 
themselves  confronting  each  other  with  guns 
In  their  hands,  neither  with  any  real  reason 
to  believe  that  the  other  has  murderous  in- 
tentions towards  him,  but  both  hypnotized 
by  the  uncertainty  and  the  unreasoning  fear 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  Is  armed.  The  two 
armament  efforts  feed  and  Justify  each  other. 

Admitting  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
either  side  to  disarm  suddenly  and  tmllater- 
ally.  one  must  still  recognize  that  this  ciirlous 
deadlock,  devoid  of  hope,  replete  with  danger. 
Is  unlikely  to  be  resolved  Just  by  carefully 
negotiated  contractual  agreements:  These 
latter  will  have  to  be  supported  by  reciprocal 
imllateral  steps  of  restraint  in  the  develop- 
ment of  various  forms  of  weaponry. 

If  one  could  begin  to  work  this  process 
backward,  and  eventually  reduce  the  armed 
establishments  of  the  two  countries  to  some- 
thing like  reasonable  dimensions — for  both 
have,  of  course,  ulterior  military  obligations 
and  commitments  as  well — then  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  threat  to  American  security. 

Should  this  happen,  however,  the  United 
States  would  do  well  not  to  indulge  itself  in 
unreal  hopes  for  intimacy  with  either  the 
Soviet  regime  or  the  Soviet  population.  There 
are  deeply  rooted  traits  in  Soviet  psychol- 
ogy— some  of  old-Russian  origin,  some  of 
more  recent  Soviet  provenance — that  would 
rule  this  out. 

Chief  among  these,  in  my  opinion,  are  the 
congenital  disregard  of  the  truth,  the  addic- 
tion to  propagandistic  exaggeration,  distor- 
tion and  falsehood,  the  habitual  foulness  of 
mouth  in  official  utterance.  So  pemlclovis 
has  been  the  effect  of  50  years  of  cynicism 
about  the  role  of  objective  truth  in  political 
statement  that  one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
these  Soviet  leaders  have  not  destroyed  in 
themselves  the  power  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood.  The  very  vocabulary  in  which 
they  have  taught  themselves  to  speak,  po- 
litically, with  Its  constant  references  to  the 
American  "imperialists"  and  "monopolists," 
Is  confusing  and  offensive,  and  constitutes  in 
itself  a  barrier  to  better  international  under- 
standing. 

A  MIDDLE  CKOUMD 

Add  to  this  the  hysterical  preoccupation 
with  espionage,  the  continued  fear  of  for- 
eigners and  efforts  to  isolate  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation allowed  to  play  In  the  conduct  of  So- 
viet diplomacy,  and  one  Is  obliged  to  recog- 
nize that  It  is  simply  unrealistic  for  Ameri- 
cans to  look  for  tuiy  great  Intimacy  or  even 
normalcy,  as  we  understand  it,  of  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  is  also  the  case 
with  China,  though  for  somewhat  different 
reasons,  relations  can  be  reasonably  good,  but 
they  must  also  be  reasonably  distant;  and  the 
more  distant  they  are,  In  a  sense,  the  better 
they  will  be. 

What  we  need  mostly  to  do  is  to  free  our- 
selves from  some  of  our  fixations  with  rela- 
tion to  the  military  competition — to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
we  and  the  Russians  should  wish  to  do 
frightful  things  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world — and  to  address  ourselves  vigorously, 
and  with  some  degree  of  boldness,  to  the 
enormous  danger  presented  by  the  very  exist- 
ence In  human  hands,  and  above  all  the  pro- 
liferation, of  weapons  such  as  the  nuclear 
ones. 

Somewhere  between  the  Intimacy  we  can- 
not have — either  with  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese — and  the  war  there  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  fight,  there  is  a  middle  ground  of  peace- 
ful, if  somewhat  distant,  coexistence  on 
which  our  relationship  with  the  great  Com- 
munist powers  could  be  considerably  safer 
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and  more  pleasant  than  It  now  is.  We  cannot 
make  it  so  by  our  own  efforts  alone;  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  have  to  help.  But  we 
could  do  better,  in  a  number  of  respects,  than 
we  have  been  doing. 


WILLIAM  SEACH  HONORED 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    ICASSACHCSSITS 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  tra- 
ditional Memorial  Day,  and  an  appro- 
priate time  to  pay  honor  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  One  such  veteran  whom  I  would 
like  to  single  out  for  special  notice  is 
William  Seach.  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Last  week  Mr.  Seach  turned  95,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  was 
unable  to  march  in  the  Town's  Memorial 
Day  parade.  He  Is  the  Nation's  oldest 
Medal  of  Honor  winner,  and  while  time 
has  slo  ./ed  his  steps,  his  mind  is  as  sharp 
as  anyone's. 

The  attached  letter,  from  Lt.  Seach 
to  the  Weymouth  Veterans  Committee, 
is  one  that  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  and  to  all  who  admire 
patriotism  and  persistence.  I  know  I 
speak  for  us  all  when  I  wish  Mr.  Seach 
the  very  best  in  the  future,  and  thank 
him  for  his  service  to  his  coimtry  in  the 
past. 

The  letter  follows : 
To:  Comrade  James  E.  Coyle,  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  Weymouth  Joint  Veterans 
Committee 
Prom:  Comrade  William  Seach 

Dkab  COMRADE  Cotle:  I  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  Weymouth  Joint  Vet- 
erans Committee  for  the  great  honor  you 
desire  to  confer  on  me  for  the  1972  Memorial 
Day  Parade  and  ceremonies. 

Regarding  the  Chief  of  Staff,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  deserving  comrade  be  appointed 
as  Chief  of  Staff.  If  you  wish,  my  name  could 
be  placed  beneath  his  as  the  Honorary  Chief 
of  Staff  which  will  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  word  "Honorary"  designates  a  title 
of  honor  only. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  and  our 
comrades  to  learn  that  since  the  fall  of  last 
year,  I  am  now  the  oldest  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  still  living.  I  will  be  96  years  old 
on  May  23rd  of  this  year.  Also,  as  a  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  of  1899  and  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  one  Individual  is  the  last  surviving 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  covering  three  sepa- 
rate Foreign  wars.  (I  am  also  a  veteran  of 
the  Haitian  Campaign  of  1916,  and  of  World 
War  1, 1917-1918.) 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Medals  of 
Honor  were  won  during  the  three  wars  be- 
tween 1898  and  1900,  by  men  serving  in  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Of  those  250 
Medal  of  Honor  winners,  I  am  the  only 
recipient  living.  The  Medal  of  Honor  was 
awarded  me,  as  you  kno>w,  for  service  in  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  in  1900.  The  in- 
scription, engraved  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  medal,  reads,  "For  Conspicuous  Conduct 
in  the  iH«sence  of  the  Enemy  In  Battles  of 
the  13th,  20tta,  21st  and  22nd  of  June,  1900, 
while  with  the  Relief  Expedition  under  Vice 
Admiral  Seymour  .  .  .  William  Seaob,  Ordi- 
nary Seaman,  UJ3.S.  Newark." 

It  is  possible  that  the  Town  of  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts,  may  be  the  only  town  in  the 
United  States  that  U  credited  with  three 
Medal  of  Honor  winners,  each  active  in  a 
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different  war,  each  representing  a  separate 
branch  of  our  Military  services,  and  each 
with  schools  named  in  their  honor.  They  are: 

1.  William  Seach,  Ordinary  Seaman,  UjB. 
Navy,  for  conspicuous  conduct  In  four  bat- 
tles, while  with  the  Relief  Expedition  to 
Pekln,  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  In  China; 
1900.  (Now  living.) 

2.  Ralph  Talbot.  2nd  Lieutenant,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  a  fighter  Air  Pilot  against  German 
fighter  Air  Pilots  "for  conspicuoiis  conduct 
in  Air  BatUe  October  8,  1918.  World  War  I." 
(Later  killed  In  an  airplane  accident.) 

3.  Eldon  H.  Johnson,  Private  U.S.  Army, 
15th  Infantry.  For  con^icuous  conduct  in 
battle;  killed  in  action  May  16,  1945  in 
France,  World  War  II. 

On  Veterans'  Day,  1950,  Weymouth  hon- 
ored her  three  Medal  of  Honor  winners  at  the 
Town  Hall,  with  appropriate  public  ceremo- 
nies, by  placing  on  a  wall  of  the  Council 
Chan^Mr  framed  enlarged  photographs  of 
each  winner,  with  individual  citations. 

I  am  honored  that  you  have  asked  me  to 
participate  In  the  annual  Memorial  Day 
parade  In  Weymouth  on  May  29,  1972.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  health  will  permit  me  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion.  For  that  reason.  I  feel 
that  you  should  not  meXe  the  usual  arrange- 
ments. 

If  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  present  on 
that  day,  my  daughter  Carol  Seach  Donovan 
win  see  that  I  Join  the  parade  and  she  will 
let  you  know  if  I  am  present  at  the  parade 
starting  point.  I  prefer  to  remain  in  her  car, 
however. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration 
and  for  your  kind  letter.  I  want  you  all  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

William  Seach. 


BUSINESSMEN  SUPPORT  UNITED 
STATES-RUSSIAN  TRADE  EXPAN- 
SION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
to  the  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation, the  agreement  to  establish  a  Joint 
United  States-Russian  commission  to  de- 
velop mutually  advantageous  trade  rela- 
tions will  probably  be  the  most  important 
achievement  of  the  President's  trip  to 
Moscow.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
President  who  has  achieved  this  major 
brei^±hrough  in  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  built  his  political  career  on  his  op- 
position to  communism. 

Already,  many  business  firms  in  the 
14th  District  of  Ohio  are  anticipating  the 
expansion  of  United  States-Russian 
trade.  This  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  Sunday, 
May  28.  which  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks.  A  common 
thread  running  through  the  remarks  of 
these  businessmen  is  their  view  of  ex- 
panded East- West  trade  not  only  as  an 
opportunity  for  profits  but  also  for  re- 
ducing intemationsd  tensions  and  im- 
proving understanding. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
give  due  credit  to  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can business  leader  who  took  the  initia- 
tive over  a  decade  ago  to  point  out  to  his 
fellow  citizens  the  importance  establish- 
ing improved  trade  relations  with  the 
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Soviet  Union.  At  the  time  this  gentleman. 
Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  first  advanced  this 
idea,  he  was  roundly  criticized  in  many 
quarters.  Now  that  the  validity  of  the 
idea  has  been  generally  accepted  and  is 
being  promoted  by  no  less  a  person  than 
President  Nixon  himself,  it  is  only  right 
to  accord  to  Mr.  Eaton  belated  recogni- 
tion for  his  exceptional  foresight  and  im- 
common  common  sense.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  way  to  do  this  than 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  his  remarks 
last  April  20  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Cheasapeake  ti 
Ohio  Railway.  I  include  following  the 
article  from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal: 
(From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  May  28, 
1972] 
Area  Firms  Pleased  bt  Rtrss  Trade  Pact 

(By  Larry  Froellch) 
The  first  breakthrough  In  trade  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  a  few  days  ago  Is  likely  to  open  up 
some  fertile  business  opportunities  for  indus- 
try In  the  Akron  area. 

One  of  those  persons  pleased  with  the  news 
that  a  Joint  commission  will  l>e  formed  to  de- 
velop mutually  advantageous  trade  relations 
was  Art  Lewis,  managing  director  of  the  In- 
ternational division  of  Dlebold  Inc.  of 
Canton. 

Dlebold  is  best  known  for  its  bank  vault 
and  security  storage  systems,  but  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  looking  at  something  else, 
according  to  Lewis. 

"We've  been  approached  by  people  from  the 
Soviet  Union  about  ova  more  sophisticated 
record  retrieval  equipment."  said  Lewis.  "As 
might  be  expected  in  any  bureaucracy,  they 
are  interested  In  faster  ways  of  handling 
paper. 

"Most  definitely,  we're  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  trading  with  them."  he  added. 

And  generally-speaking,  Dlebold  is  not 
alone  in  seeing  a  lucrative  market  for  Its 
wares  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"I  personally  feel  there  is  a  market  for  us 
in  the  Soviet  Union,"  said  William  C. 
Richards  Jr..  president  of  Bellows- Valvair, 
"because  they're  going  to  buy  the  machinery 
they  want  from  someone.  So  why  not  us?" 
Richards  said  the  Riissians  are  likely  to 
look  first  at  machine  tools,  automated  and 
food  processing  equipment,  and  rubber  ex- 
tracting machinery.  "And  in  our  line,  I'd  say 
they'd  look  at  the  hydraulic  and  pneimiatic 
systems  we  make  for  machine  tools  and  auto- 
mated processing  equipment." 

A  spokesman  for  one  large  tire  machinery 
manufacturer  here  said  his  company  "very 
definitely  welcomes  trade  with  Russia  be- 
cause they  have  a  substantial  and  fast-grow- 
ing tire  industry." 

Added  this  official:  "We've  had  the  busi- 
ness since  our  European  licensees  have  been 
supplying  millions  and  niilUlons  of  dollars 
worth  of  our  American-designed  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  we  could  do  it  on 
a  more  direct  basis  and,  I  think,  we  could 
be  competitive  with  the  Europeans  since 
their  labor  costs  have  been  rising  at  a  faster 
rate  In  recent  years." 

Through  a  spokesman,  B.  P.  dor  "  ch  said 
It  "has  long  favored  the  expanslo  .  trade 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Li.. on  in 
non-strategic  goods  and  services.  We  regard 
such  trade  as  more  than  a  potential  source 
of  increased  profits.  It  also  represents  an  ef- 
fective means  of  reducing  tensions  and  im- 
proving relations  between  the  two  countries." 
Goodrich  also  noted  that  America's  balance 
of  payments  will  benefit  from  Increased  trade 
with  the  USSR." 

"In  accordance  with  U.S.  Government  trade 
policy,  our  chnnlcal  division  Is  continuing 
to  sell  certain  types  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
plastic  materials  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  we 
are  hoping  to  expand  this  business.  Interna- 
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tlonal  BFG  Co.  Is  exploring  various  possi- 
bilities for  exjwrt  sales  to  Russia,"  the  com- 
pany added. 

Spokesmen  for  Firestone  and  General  Tire 
said  they  felt  there  was  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  them  In  Russia  but  are  waiting  to 
see  what  type  of  trade  agreements  evolve. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  In  Barberton  Issued  a 
similar  statement. 

In  Des  Moines,  a  spokesman  for  Massey- 
Ferguson  said  his  company  favored  "any- 
thing that  generally  eases  trade."  Massey- 
Ferguson's  Industrial  and  Construction  Ma- 
chinery dlvlsl<Hi  Is  located  in  Northampton 
Twp. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  added  the  Massey- 
Ferguaon  official,  "we  will  be  exhibiting  the 
largest  (agricultural)  combine  made  in  the 
U.S.  next  September  in  Moscow." 

However,  It  Is  more  than  Just  goods  and 
services  which  will  be  the  magnet  drawing 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  businessmen  together 
because  the  Russians  are  thirsting  for  tech- 
nology. 

"From  our  knowledge,"  said  Leonard  Turk, 
president  of  NBM  Corp.  In  Akron,  "a  lot  of 
U.S.  technology  Is  being  used  In  Russia  today, 
supplied  to  them  by  licensees  of  U.S.  com- 
panies. I  don't  think  there's  any  question 
we'd  like  to  do  business  with  them  more  di- 
rectly." 

NRM  manufactures  machinery  for  the 
rubber,  tire  and  plastics  industries. 

Yet  as  a  number  of  the  companies  pointed 
out,  there's  more  to  It  than  Just  the  business 
and  profit  angles;  there's  an  equally  vital 
opportunity  to  ease  world  tensions  through 
better  understanding. 

"Sports  has  been  way  ahead  of  us  In  de- 
veloping international  understanding,"  com- 
mented Bellows-Valvalr's  Richards.  "But 
now  business  has  a  golden  opportunity  to  do 
the  same  thing  athletes  have  been  accom- 
plishing for  years  and  years." 

Remarks  op  Ctrtts  S.  Eaton 

Our  very  able  and  dedicated  President  will 
bring  to  you  a  full  report  on  your  company. 
That  Is  what  you  will  be  mostly  Interested 
In,  because  stockholders  are  concerned  about 
how  much  their  company  earns  and  what 
dividends  it  pays.  As  I  said,  otur  President, 
who  Is  exceptional,  will  tell  that  story. 

May  I  add  that  I  think  no  other  great  cor- 
poration In  America  has  an  abler  and  more 
dedicated  team  than  the  one  that  is  running 
your  railroad.  No  matter  how  competent  and 
dedicated  the  management  may  be,  however, 
they  have  to  contend  with  conditions  be- 
yond their  control.  For  Instance,  taxation, 
the  policies  of  labor  leaders,  contact  with 
state  and  federal  governments,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  S.E.C 
which  controls  the  Issuance  of  securities.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  many  other  de- 
partments of  the  government  are  exercising 
more  and  more  Influence  In  American  busi- 
ness. No  matter  how  able  the  management, 
therefore,  business  still  has  to  contend  with 
these  problems,  mainly  emanating  from 
Washington. 

Because  of  my  Interest  in  public  utilities, 
some  of  them  located  in  the  Washington 
area,  I  have  been  going  to  Washington  reg- 
ularly for  66  years.  I  have  known  all  of  the 
Presidents  during  that  time,  as  well  as  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Conunerce,  other 
top  officials,  and  leading  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sometimes  I  have  been  at  odds  with  our 
govenmunt.  I  have  felt  that  our  Industry 
and  other  institutions  In  America  deserves  to 
do  business  with  all  the  world,  and  for  25 
years  I  have  been  constantly  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I 
am  delighted  and  flattered  that  President 
Nixon  has  made  his  trip  to  Peking,  and  is 
now  planning  to  go  to  Moscow.  I  believe  that 
this  change  of  policy  has  great  potential  for 
us. 
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One  may  ask  how  it  may  be  advantageous 
for  us  to  have  understanding,  friendship  and 
good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  many  things  we  can  use  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  there  are  many  things  they 
can  use  from  our  factories  and  farms.  B«. 
member  that,  geographically,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  two  and  a  half  times  as  big  as  the 
United  States,  with  Immense  natural  le- 
sources  that  we  need  or  can  use. 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Com- 
pany brought  natural  gas  to  Cleveland,  the 
first  large  city  in  America  to  use  that  fu^. 
Now  every  city  in  America  uses  natural  gas! 
but  our  domestic  reserves  are  dwindling  and' 
more  and  more  supplies  will  have  to  be 
brought  from  abroad.  The  Soviet  Union's 
reserves  of  natural  gas  equal  those  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  get  that  gas  to  America?  As  it  must 
be  moved  over  long  Arctic  areas  and  then  by 
ship  la  liquefied  form  to  American  ports, 
many  problems  must  be  solved.  This  Includes 
pipelining  the  natural  gas  to  llqueficatlon 
plants,  the  building  of  special  super  tankers 
to  transport  the  liquefied  gas  over  lengthy 
ocean  routes,  and  the  installation  of  terminal 
facilities  in  America.  We  can  use  Soviet  gas 
to  great  advantage  and  at  the  same  time  we 
can  sell  the  Soviets  many  of  our  products. 

I  have  been  consulted  constantly  on  the 
develc^ment  of  the  Soviet  Union's  natural 
resources.  The  Soviets  come  to  me  because  I 
have  always  felt  that  we  will  make  more 
progress  by  befriending  them  than  by  de- 
nouncing them,  regardless  of  our  different 
political  and  economic  systems.  We  have  to 
remember  that  half  the  world,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Is  now  communist. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  pride  and  Joy  to 
Improving  relations  between  our  coimtry  and 
the  conmiunist  nations  of  the  world, 
even  though  on  occasion  we  may  have  dis- 
agreements with  them.  We  are  all  uneasy 
about  the  unhappy  events  In  Vietnam,  but 
I  am  hoping  that  sorry  chapter  of  oxa  his- 
tory will  soon  be  concluded.  If  the  President 
will  keep  his  promise  to  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  will  pave  the  way  for  trade  with 
that  great  nation. 

It  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  my  life  when 
the  New  York  Dally  News,  our  new^ap>er  of 
largest  circulation  and  the  most  vigorous  de- 
nouncer of  communism,  uses  power  pro- 
duced by  Soviet  natural  gas  to  run  its 
presses.  I  will  also  be  delighted  when  the 
cold  warriors  of  Washington  cook  their  break- 
fast by  natural  gas  brought  in  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  you  realize,  I  am  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, but  I  am  optimistic.  I  hope  that 
mankind  will  avoid  the  terriWe  fate  of  de- 
stroying Itself  and  will  determine  to  live  in 
peace.  I  am  sure  the  cutting  down  of  our 
astronomical  expenditures  for  military  equip- 
ment and  of  our  armed  forces  that  are  sta- 
tioned all  over  the  world,  followed  by  a  re- 
duction of  taxes  and  the  establishment  of 
trade  with  every  nation,  will  be  highly  ben- 
eficial to  all  of  us  generally,  and  to  the  C&O 
and  B&O  in  particular. 


CITIZENS  OP  LAUREL.  MD..  THANK 
DIRECTOR  OP  OPPICE  OF  EMER- 
GENCY PREPAREDNESS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


or  ICABTLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Laurel,  Md.,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
thank  Gen.  O.  A.  Lincoln.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
for  his  help  in  Prince  Georges  Coimty's 


Maij  30,  1972 

efforts  to  clear  flood  debris  from  the 
Patuxent  River  near  Laurel. 

I  personally  urged  General  Lincoln  to 
review  the  matter,  as  did  county  and 
Laurel  officials,  and  he  recently  agreed 
to  have  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
remove  the  uprooted  trees  and  brush 
which  were  deposited  in  the  river  by  the 
1971  flood  disaster. 

General  Lincoln's  action  is  a  vital 
interim  step  in  our  efforts  to  prevent 
future  flooding  of  the  Laurel  area.  It 
should  ease  the  immediate  danger  as  we 
work  to  put  into  effect  a  long-range  plan 
which  will  solve  flooding  problems  not 
only  in  Laurel  but  throughout  the  Patux- 
ent Basin. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
approved  the  use  of  Pederal  emergency 
funds  to  clear  up  the  river  debris  on 
August  17,  1971.  following  severe  sum- 
mer flooding  in  the  Laurel  area. 

Under  OEP  regulatl<ms  emergency 
debris  clearance  must  be  completed  with- 
in 3  months,  but  work  had  not  been 
started  as  of  December  17,  1971,  because 
of  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Coimcil  by  the  new 
county  chauter. 

OEP  granted  a  3-month  extension,  but 
as  of  February  28,  1972,  the  work  still 
had  not  been  started  because  of  continu- 
ing difficulties  imposed  by  the  charter, 
and  OEP  announced  it  was  withdrawing 
funding  for  the  project. 

County  and  Laurel  town  officials  and 
community  leaders  then  asked  me  to 
intercede  with  OEP  to  keep  the  debris 
clearance  project  alive. 

I  went  to  work  on  the  problwn  and  the 
result  was  the  commitment  from  General 
lincoln  to  clear  the  flood  debris. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Inform  me  of  his 
decision.  General  Lincoln  said: 

Some  large  uprooted  trees  and  other  loose 
debris  remain  caught  on  living  trees  and 
brush  growing  on  gravel  bars  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

This  type  of  debris  could  be  picked  up  by 
future  floods  and  lodged  against  a  bridge  or 
other  debris,  possibly  resulting  in  blockage 
of  the  river  channel  and  increased  damages. 

Due  to  this  remaining  threat,  I  have  re- 
quested our  Region  3  office  to  authorize  re- 
moval of  those  uprooted  trees  and  brush 
which  were  deposited  by  the  1971  flood  dis- 
aster. 

Since  this  debris  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
be  directed  to  perform  the  neceseary  work 
.  .  .  Prince  George's  County  will  be  required 
to  furnish  necessary  rights-of-entry,  along 
wltti  cMtaln  assurances,  but  the  actual  work 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. I  am  assured  that  this  work  will  be 
accomplished  promptly. 

Again,  let  me  say  how  grateful  I  and 
the  citizens  of  Laurel  are  to  General  Un- 
coln  for  his  swift  and  decisive  action  in 
clearing  up  the  flood  debris  along  the 
Patuxent  River. 
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Europe  that  are  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  include 
such  countries  as  Poland,  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  the  Baltic  Republics,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  others. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  captive  nations — they  are 
located  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  widely- 
separated  parts  of  Asia  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  People  of  every  race  and  reli- 
gion are  captives  of  imperialistic  com- 
munism. Some  have  been  prisoners  in 
their  own  lands  ever  since  World  War  n, 
while  others  have  been  slaves  of  Com- 
mimist  oppressors  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Last  Sunday  the  inhabitants  of  an 
Asiatic  nation  that  has  been  a  colony  of 
the  Soviet  Empire  since  1921  recalled 
their  brief  period  of  freedom.  It  was  on 
May  28,  1918,  that  the  Armenians  de- 
clared their  independence  from  Russia 
and  Turkey.  Their  freedom  proved  to  be 
short-lived,  however,  as  they  were  soon 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Turkish  part  of  Armenia  had  been  all 
but  depopulated  by  a  series  of  massacres. 
Many  who  survived  the  various  attempts 
at  genocide  migrated  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  including  the  United  States. 
While  they  are  not  numerous,  those  who 
began  life  anew  in  America  are  lojral  and 
industrious  and  have  made  important 
contributions  to  their  adopted  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  vast  empires  have 
disintegrated  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Empire  is  im- 
mortal. Some  day  it,  too.  will  follow  its 
predecessors  into  oblivion.  Prom  the 
ashes  there  will  arise  many  free  nations. 
rebcHii  after  years  of  oppression  and  per- 
secution. Among  them  will  be  Armenia. 


ARMENIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  illhtois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  usual- 
ly, when  we  hear  the  term  "captive  na- 
tions," we  think  of  the  nations  in  Central 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SCOTT 
AT  MEMORIAL  DAY  CEREMO- 
NIES 


HON.  WILMER  MZELL 

or  north  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  enter  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  'N^glnla 
(Mr.  Scott)  at  Arlington  Cemetery  on 
Memorial  Day. 

Representing  President  Nixon  at  the 
anniud  memorial  services,  our  colleague. 
Mr.  Scott's  remarks  were  eloquent, 
timely,  and  very  moving. 

In  addition  to  giving  well-deserved 
praise  to  the  moi  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country 
and  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  Mr.  Scott 
admomlshed  the  rest  of  us  to  honor  their 
memory  In  our  everyday  lives.  He  said : 

In  order  to  maintain  o\ir  heritage  and  to 
perfect  our  American  system,  we  need  respon- 
sible citizens,  both  veteran  and  non-veteran, 
to  be  active  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
teaching  pride  of  America  within  our  homes, 
our  schools,  our  churches,  guiding  youth  tn 
character-building  organizations,  being  ac- 
tive participants  In  community  affairs. 

This,  he  said,  would  be  the  greatest 
tribute  to  the  gallant  men  and  women 
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who  paid  the  highest  possible  price  for 

our  freedom. 
I  commend  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  to  my 

colleagues'  attention  and  insert  them  in 

the  Rrcoro  at  this  time: 

Address  bt  Congressman  Scott  at  Me- 
morial DAT  Ceremonies  at  the  Tomb 
or    THE    Unknown    SoLonot    in    Asuno- 

TON 

We  have  heard  wonderful  music  and  songs 
to  honor  those  who  have  sacrlflced  their 
lives  for  our  country.  Let  me  compliment 
you  gentlemen  on  your  flne  performances. 
We  are  near  our  flnest  national  shrine,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unltnowns,  yet  no  ceremony  we 
can  devise,  or  no  monument  we  can  erect  can 
be  as  meaningful  as  the  simple  fact  that  we 
meet  here  today  in  freedom.  This  Is  the  true 
monument  to  their  sacrifice  and  to  the 
American  spirit  that  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies has  opposed  tyranny  and  today  is  op- 
posing oppression  once  more. 

Our  freedoms  were  won  almost  200  years 
ago.  During  that  confiict  4,400  Americans  died 
in  battle  and  many  thousands  more  risked 
everything  they  possessed  to  win  our  right 
to  govern  ourselves  and  to  establish  a  form 
of  govenmient  of  our  own  choosing,  free  from 
outside  direction. 

Since  that  memorable  time,  almost  a  mil- 
lion Americans  have  died  in  an  attempt  to 
give  those  same  rights,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, to  almost  half  of  the  peoples  of  this 
earth. 

These  young  men  have  not  died  for  terri- 
tory or  for  American  privilege,  but  to  help  es- 
tabUsh  in  the  world  the  concept  that  no  na- 
tion shall  take  over  another  nation  by  force. 
And  today  Americans  are  dying  in  South 
Vietnam  to  prevent  the  take  over  from  the 
north  and  to  preserve  the  right  of  a  small  na- 
tion to  a  government  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  American  soldier  in  aU  of  our  wars, 
to  his  everlasting  glory,  has  never  forgotten 
that  he  Is  sacrificing  and  dying  for  human 
beings  and  human  dignity.  Wherever  he  has 
gone,  the  American  soldier  hae,  in  the  wreck- 
age of  war,  in  friendly  country  and  in  occu- 
pied enemy  land,  helped  the  wounded,  the 
orphan,  the  disabled,  the  aged,  the  widow 
ahd  the  defeated  enemy  soldier. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  American  soldiers  have 
set  up  schools,  orphanages,  hospitals.  They 
have  adopted  youngsters.  You  would  find 
th«n  teaching  In  schools  or  volunteering  In 
youth  programs.  This  in  the  midst  at  war 
and  in  the  postwar  occupation. 

A  grateful  nation  has  attempted  to  com- 
pensate returning  veterans  and  widows,  and 
orphans  of  those  who  didn't,  by  providing  a 
number  of  benefits.  Among  these  are: 

Educatlon  and  Job  training  under  the  O.I. 
Bill  enacted  after  World  War  II,  and  extended 
to  the  Korean  and  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Disability  compensation  to  veterans  and 
survivors  of  all  wars  in  which  our  nation  has 
engaged  is  provided  on  a  continuing  basis, 
as  are  pensions  for  those  veterans  in  financial 
need. 

Home  loan  guarantee  by  the  government 
has  enabled  thousands  of  young  veterans  to 
purchase  their  homes. 

'We  also  have  hospitals  for  sick  and  needy 
veterans  which  are  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Burial  benefits  have  been  provided.  Includ- 
ing those  here  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Our  committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
however,  has  recognized  the  restrictions  on 
burials  and  has  recently  approved  a  meastire 
to  transfer  administrative  control  over  na- 
tional cemeteries  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. This  bill  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  cemetery  system  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  for  its  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  the  Congress  early 
next  year  on  the  need  f^r  additional  ceme- 
tery construction  and  future  policy  for  burial 
of  deceased  veterans. 
But  we  owe  more  to  these  patriots  than 
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merely  to  care  for  the  stirvlvors  and  their 
dependents. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  heritage  and  to 
perfect  our  American  system,  we  need  re- 
sponsible citizens,  both  veteran  and  non- 
veteran,  to  be  active  In  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, teaching  pride  of  America  within 
our  home,  our  schools,  our  churches,  guiding 
youth  In  character-building  organizations, 
being  active  participants  In  community 
affairs. 

Small  radical  elements  within  our  society 
receive  far  more  attention  than  their  nvun- 
bers  warrant,  but  without  active  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  government  by  the 
great  masses  of  responsible  Americans,  the 
radical  may  grow  in  Influence.  Therefore,  In 
our  own  self-interest  and  in  oxir  national  in- 
terest, we  should  participate  and  \irge  others 
to  be  active  in  maintaining  our  national 
heritage,  in  preserving  the  spirit  of  America. 

Patriotism — love  of  coimtry,  reverence  and 
respect  for  the  concept  of  nationhood — Is 
needed  for  a  healthy  nation.  This  requires 
more  than  a  formal  Memorial  Day  service. 
It  requires  the  active  participation  of  all  of 
us,  confidence  In  ourselves  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation,  to  strive  for  excellence  and  to 
succeed. 

As  we  meet  today,  the  President  is  abroad 
on  a  mission  of  peace.  He  has  travelled  to 
Moscow  and  Peking  for  talks,  to  thaw  hos- 
tilities and  suspicions  that  breed  incidents 
and  confrontations.  He  holds  no  illusion  that 
the  communist  world  will  adopt  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  certainly  we 
will  not  adopt  theirs;  but  our  hopes  and 
prayers  are  with  him  as  the  President  Jour- 
neys within  the  communist  world,  seeking 
a  pathway  to  peace,  attempting  to  blunt 
antagonisms  and  to  devise  a  formula  that 
will  prevent  another  major  armed  conflict. 

All  thinking  people  must  yearn  for  a  means 
of  settling  differences  between  nations  other 
than  on  the  battlefield. 

If  we  are  to  truly  honor  our  departed 
comrades,  we  should  strive  to  preserve  that 
government  for  which  they  fought  and  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  bringing  about  a  question 
of  peace  which  all  men  crave,  from  President 
to  humblest  citizen. 

As  we  lo(A  upon  the  graves  of  the  Un- 
known Soldiers  and  the  rows  of  headstones 
that  surround  us,  we  must  be  determined  to 
work  t(x  peace — for  a  time  when  the  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  neither 
shall  be  afraid. 


THE  ATTEMPT  TO  WEAKEN  THE 
NATIONAL  WORKER  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  LAW 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  been  bombarded  recently  by  one  of 
those  campaigns  which  has  become  a 
familiar  phenomenon.  In  this  case,  the 
letters  are  an  attempt  to  scuttle  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  which  Is  a  magna 
carta  of  workplace  environmental  ex- 
cellence for  the  57  milliCKi  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  law.  The  law  has  been  in 
effect  for  only  1  year,  and  it  has  suf- 
fered from  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from 
all  sides. 

Before  anybody  rushes  to  amend  the 
law,  I  suggest  they  study  the  analysis  of 
the  proposed  amendments  prepared  by 
the  Ralph  Nader  Task  Force  on  Job 
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Health  and  Safety,  issued  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

I  insert  "Counterattack  on  OSHA:  The 
Curtis  Amendments"  with  my  remarks. 

countekattack  on  osha:  the  cumtis 
Amendments 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
legislative  crippling  of  OSHA  emerged  from 
objections  to  the  Labor  Department's  Juris- 
diction over  businesses  never  before  subject 
to  effective  regulation  of  any  kind.  On  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1972.  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  a  con- 
servative Republican  from  Nebraska,  intro- 
duced a  series  of  amendments  ostensibly 
designed  to  relieve  "pressures"  on  small  busi- 
nesses and  farms.  In  reality,  the  proposed 
blU  (S.  3262)  goes  much  further,  seeking  to 
gut  the  current  standard-setting  process  and 
imposing  cumbersome  burdens  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Because  of  the  posslbUlty 
that  8.  3262  is  the  forerunner  of  a  broader 
coimterattack  on  OSHA.  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  bill  merit  critical  exposure. 

The  Curtis  amendments  totally  exempt 
from  OSHA  firms  with  fewer  than  25  em- 
ployees and  "small  farmers,"  defined  as  farm 
owners  or  operators  predicting  the  use  of  no 
more  than  25  man-years  of  compensable  farm 
labor  during  the  year.  Of  all  the  various  legis- 
lative proposals  leading  to  the  ultimate 
enactment  of  OSHA,  only  the  Javlts-Ayrea 
bill  contained  a  similar  (but  narrower) 
exemption  for  small  firms  (3  or  fewer  em- 
ployees) and  small  farms  (employing  fewer 
than  500  man -days  of  hired  farm  labor) . 

The  exemption  principle  found  very  little 
support  and  was  excluded  from  even  later 
RepuUican  versions  of  the  Act.  The  life  and 
health  of  an  employee  of  a  small  business 
or  farm  should  be  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
a  worker  in  a  giant  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Senator  Curtis  has  not  yet  produced  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  actual 
economic  burden  Imposed  by  OSHA  on  small 
businesses  and  small  farms  Justifies  remov- 
ing a  substantial  number  of  workers  from 
the  vital  protection  afforded  by  the  Act. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  also  ex- 
tend technical  assistance,  including  outright 
grants,  to  employers  with  fewer  than  100  em- 
ployees, for  the  purpose  of  helping  them 
comply  with  standards.  Why  taxpayers  sho\ild 
subsidize  Job  safety  and  health  expenditures 
Is  unclear.  The  Act,  and  Labor  I>epartment 
regulations  thereunder,  presently  provide 
employers  with  c^portunlties  for  compliance 
assistance.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  facilitate 
compliance  with  OSHA.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Compliance  Manual  sets  out  guide- 
lines for  the  furnishing  of  educational,  tech- 
nical and  promotional  advice  to  employers. 
Thus,  besides  being  an  unwarranted  give- 
away, the  Curtis  bill  U  duplicative.  If  there 
is  a  problem  here,  it  lies  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  publicize  adequately  the 
availability  of  these  resoiirces. 

The  Curtis  amendments  also  extend  to  em- 
ployers with  fewer  than  100  employees  a  one- 
year  delay  for  meeting  consensus  standards. 
These  standards  restat  from  agreements 
reached  by  industry-controlled  private 
groups.  Unless  Senator  Ciurtls  can  offer  evi- 
dence of  hardship  upon  small  businessmen 
out  of  proportion  to  the  human  costs  these 
standards  seek  to  eliminate,  it  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  why  these  small  employers  need  the 
extra  time. 

Out  of  approximately  13  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Curtis,  only  three  deal  with 
small  businesses.  The  remainder  involve 
broad  changes  that  could  affect  every  em- 
ployer and  worker  covered  by  the  Act. 

(1)  Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  em- 
ployers to  set  up  or  sponsor  employee  com- 
mittees that  Interfere  with  the  employees' 
right  to  self -representation.  This  means  that 
in  a  non-union  plant,  the  employer  wguld 
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violate  the  law  if  he  created  committees  of 
workers  in  an  attempt  to  Impede  union  or- 
ganizing activity.  Senator  Curtis'  bill  pro- 
poses that  safety  committees  be  exempted 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
exemption  would  enable  employers  to  or- 
ganize employee  safety  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  blocking  union  efforts  to  or- 
ganize workers  in   the  plants. 

(2)  The  Curtis  amendments  propose  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine 
the  applicability  of  all  existing  and  future 
OSHA  standards  (except  emergency  tem- 
porary standards)  to  "each  class  of  business 
concern  within  each  industry  or  form  al 
business,"  and  to  determine  as  part  of  each 
standard  who  is  and  who  is  not  covered.  An 
alternative  to  imposing  this  heavy  adminis- 
trative burden  on  the  Labor  Department  is 
to  develop  a  system  of  notification  that  goes 
beyond  mere  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(3)  The  Curtis  amendments  would  make 
cost  a  prominent  factor  in  setting  standards, 
by  requiring  the  Department  of  Labor  to  esti- 
mate the  average  and  maximum  cost  per  unit 
to  the  average  employer  affected,  and  to  make 
a  finding  that  such  employers  would  be  eco- 
nomically able  to  comply.  The  burden  would 
be  on  the  government  to  gather  cost  data 
from  the  corporations,  an  undesirable  change 
from  the  current  procedxire,  which  puts  the 
onus  on  the  companies  to  come  forward  with 
evidence  of  excessive  cost  or  technological  In- 
feaslbillty  If  they  wish  to  challenge  a  new 
standard. 

(4)  The  proposed  bill  would  allow  em- 
ployers to  raise  a  number  of  defenses  to  cita- 
tions for  violations  of  OSHA  including:  fail- 
ure to  receive  30-days  actual  notice  of  con- 
sensus standards  (this  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  notify  personally  all 
firms  covered  by  a  particular  standard);  and 
the  excuse  that  the  standard  violated  would 
not  have  "effectively  constituted  an  improve- 
ment of  occupational  safety  and  health." 
This  latter  provision  would  allow  cited  em- 
ployers to  argue  the  merits  of  a  standard  in 
the  course  of  an  enforcement  proceeding,  and 
thereby  delay  and  hinder  enforcement  to  a 
totally  unwarranted  degree. 

(6)  The  bill  would  permit  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  enter  into  voluntary  compliance 
agreements  with  employers,  luid  hence  waive 
or  defer  sanctions.  This  would  invite  a  repeat 
of  the  history  of  enforcement  of  the  Walsh - 
Healey  Act  and  of  the  state  Job  safety  and 
health  laws.  The  aniendment  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  any  employee  participation  in  these 
deals,  and  given  the  attitudes  of  the  present 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of 
change  would  bring  enforcement  of  OSHA  to 
a  screeching  halt. 

(6)  The  Curtis  bill  provides  that  failure 
to  comply  with  an  OSHA  standard  shall  not 
be  admissible  as  evidence  of  negligence  in  a 
civil  action.  Of  course  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation statutes  preclude  suits  based  on 
negligence  for  employees  covered  by  the 
statutes,  so  that  this  provision  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  majority  of  American  work- 
ers. But  most  agricultural  workers  and  many 
employees  In  small  businesses  are  not  covered 
by  workmen's  compensation.  If  one  of  these 
workers  is  disabled  by  an  occupational  ac- 
cident or  disease,  his  only  remedy  at  law  is 
a  civil  action  against  the  employer  baaed  on 
negligence.  The  pernicious  impact  of  the  Cur- 
tis amendment  would  be  to  prevent  the  work- 
er from  proving  in  court  that  his  disability 
resulted  from  the  employer's  violation  of  a 
federal  safety  or  health  standard,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  standard  wahs  to 
prevent  the  very  accident  or  disease  that  dis- 
abled the  worker. 

(7)  OSHA  presently  provides  for  the  re- 
placement of  consensus  or  existing  federal 
standards  as  new  standards  are  proposed  and 
adopted.  Senator  Curtis  would  have  the  gov- 
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ernment  bear  the  costs  of  employer  compli- 
toce  with  a  new  standard  if  it  "could  have 
leasonably  been  adopted  at  the  time  the  re- 
placed standard  was  adopted."  What  this 
does  is  levy  the  taxpayers  for  the  Labor  De- 
partment's failure  to  promulgate  standards 
more  rlgoro\is  than  consensus  or  existing  fed- 
eral standards  in  the  first  two  years  of 
OSHA's  applicabUlty.  The  Act  enables  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  put  into  immediate 
operation  consensus  or  existing  federal  (e.g. 
Walsh-Healey)  standards  without  hearings 
or  other  administrative  or  Judicial  review,  so 
that  workers  covered  by  the  Act  could  Im- 
mediately benefit  from  the  protection  af- 
forded by  -these  standards.  Now  Senator 
Curtis  woxild  turn  this  legitimate  purpose 
on  Its  head  and  penalize  the  government  for 
not  leaving  these  workers  unprotected  while 
new  standards  were  being  developed  and  then 
^>proved  through  a  lengthy  admlniatrative 
rule-making  process  1 

In  the  guise  of  relief  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  small  farmer,  the  Curtis  amend- 
ments would  virater  down  OSHA  in  several 
Important  respects.  The  quiet  way  they  have 
been  Introduced  and  their  innocuous  ap- 
pearance underscore  the  imperative  need  for 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  unions  and 
their  allies  in  Washington. 

This  is  especially  true  In  light  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Ouenther's  Incredible  comment  at 
the  March  22,  1972,  meeting  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Safety  and  Health, 
when  he  categorized  the  Curtis  amendments 
B8  a  "middle-of-the-road  approach." 
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or  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  analyses  I  have  seen 
of  the  relationship  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  powers  of  the  President  is  an  ad- 
dress by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
May  20,  1972. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Senator  Javits'  address  on  this 
occasion: 

Vietnam  and  the  Wax  Powers  Crisis 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

Once  more  the  Vietnam  war  has  forced  an 
intense  crisis  upon  oxir  nation.  On  the  battle- 
field, the  unexpected  progress  of  the  latest 
Communist  offensive  may  threaten  the  very 
survival  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. It  has  certainly  called  into  grave  ques- 
tion the  viability  of  President  Nixon's  "Viet- 
namizatlon"  policy.  This  crisis  In  Vietnam, 
caused  by  the  military  action  of  the  Com- 
munist forces.  Is  now  also  accompanied  by  a 
grave  crisis  within  the  United  States  brought 
about  the  actions  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced in  response  to  these  developments 
in  Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  has  ordered  U.S.  air  and 
naval  forces  to  conduct  the  heaviest  bom- 
bardment of  military  targets  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  history  of  that  war,  and  has  now 
supplemented  those  measures  with  the  min- 
ing and  blockade  of  the  ports  of  North  Viet- 
nam. This  massive  reescalatlon  of  U.S.  com- 
bat Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  is  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  events  which  have 
posed  a  major  challenge  to  those — like  my- 
self—who believe  that  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  as  grave  a  foreign  policy  blunder  as  we 
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have  seen  In  our  nation's  modern  "peace- 
time" history. 

CONSTrrXTTIONAL  CKISIS  POSED  BT  VIETNAM 
ESCALATION 

Yet,  transcending  even  the  military  crisis 
respecting  the  Commiinlst  offensive  and 
President  Nixon's  military  response,  our  na- 
tion has  been  thrown  into  a  grave  constitu- 
tional crisis  by  the  unilateral  nature  of  the 
President's  decision — and  by  the  philosophy 
of  the  Constitution's  meaning  which  he  has 
expounded  In  explaining  and  Justifying  his 
decisions  to  the  nation. 

It  is  on  this  aspect  of  the  crisis  that  I 
wish  to  concentrate  today.  I  do  so  because 
I  am  the  principal  qxinsor  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
April  13  by  a  vote  of  88-16.  The  War  Powers 
Act  Is  a  unique  legislative  measure  to  en- 
deavor to  restore  the  constitutional  balance 
which  was  intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  be  maintained  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  respect  of  making  war.  This 
balance — written,  I  believe,  into  the  Con- 
stitution— has  been  upset — and  now  essen- 
tially Inverted — by  post  World  War  II  prac- 
tice, culminating  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

For,  the  War  Powers  Act — which  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— while  excluding  this  Vietnam 
war  from  its  procedural  provisions,  nonethe- 
less has  direct  relevance  to  the  present  crisis. 
In  this  respect,  I  am  in  profound  agreement 
with  the  May  16  editorial  statement  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  this  subject  which  said: 

"Congreaslonal  failure  to  chaUenge  the 
President's  power  grab  would  let  stand  a 
precedent  that  could  undermine  for  years  to 
come  the  constitutionally  mandated  Con- 
gressional checks  on  executive  war-making. 
To  argue  that  Congress  has  no  option  but  to 
support  the  President  In  an  emergency,  even 
if  that  emergency  is  enormously  enlarged 
by  his  own  arbitrariness.  Is  certainly  not 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind 
when  they  gave  the  Congress  exclusive  au- 
thority to  declare  war." 

PRESroZNTIAL  VIEWS  ON  NATION'S  WAS  POWERS 
AND    CONSTIT V TIONAL    IMPLICATIONS 

It  is  evident  from  his  statements  that 
President  Nixon  has  a  radically  different  view 
Of  what  the  Constitution  calls  for  respect- 
ing the  nation's  war  powers.  On  April  26, 
the  President  stated  his  view  as  follows: 

"If  the  United  States  betrays  the  millions 
of  people  who  have  relied  on  us  in  Vietnam, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
he  is,  wUl  not  deserve  nor  receive  the  respect 
which  is  essential  if  the  United  States  Is  to 
continue  to  play  the  great  role  we  are  des- 
tined to  play.  It  would  amount  to  a  renunci- 
ation of  our  morality,  an  abdication  of  our 
leadership  among  nations,  and  an  invita- 
tion for  the  mighty  to  prey  upon  the  weak 
all  around  the  world." 

Speaking  In  Texas  a  few  days  lat«-.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  elaborated  his  view  In  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"While  I  had  my  political  differences  with 
(President  Johnson),  and  he  with  me.  I  am 
sure  he  would  agree  that  each  of  ub  In  his 
way  tries  to  leave  that  office  with  as  much 
respect  and  with  as  much  strength  In  the 
world  as  he  possibly  can — that  Is  his  re^>on- 
slbllity — and  to  do  It  the  beet  way  that  he 
possibly  can.  .  .  .  But  if  the  United  States  at 
this  time  leaves  Vietnam  and  allows  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  the  ofBce  of  President  of 
the  United  States  will  lose  respect  and  I  am 
not  going  to  let  that  happen." 

The  effect  on  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Congress  flowing  from  Preeident  Nixon's 
doctrine  of  the  Presidency — ^whlch  does  not 
differ  from  Preeident  Johnson's — ^In  my  Judg- 
ment, are  deeply  disturbing.  I  find  no  basis 
In  the  Constitution,  and  no  basis  in  our 
Nation's  history,  for  equating  our  national 
morality  with  the  degree  of  "strength"  and 
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"respect"  commanded  by  the  President.  And 
the  President's  prescription  that  it  Is  the 
"responsibility"  of  each  incumbent  to  ag- 
grandize the  Presidency  as  best  he  can  is 
the  "responsibility"  of  each  Incumbent  to 
aggrandize  the  Presidency  as  best  he  cr>n  is 
at  odds  with  our  whole  consltutlonal  system 
of  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  bal- 
ances. If  I  did  not  have  as  much  faith  as 
I  have  in  the  President's  feeling  for  democ- 
racy I  could  say  in  its  barest  terms  it  Is  a 
doctrine  for  successive  Presidents  reminis- 
cent of  the  "Divine  Right  of  Kings." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  though  regarded  as  an 
advocate  of  strong  executive  authority.  In 
Federalist  75,  defended  the  constitutional 
division  of  the  war  powers  in  the  following 
terms: 

"The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  virtue 
which  would  make  It  wise  in  a  nation  to 
commit  interests  of  so  delicate  and  momen- 
tous a  kind  as  those  which  concern  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created  and 
circumstanced  as  would  be  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
Mexican  War  In  1846  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  are  also  pertinent: 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  warmaklng  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars, 
pretending  generally  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  undertook  to  be  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  Kingly  oppressions;  and  they  re- 
solve to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no 
one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us." 

president's  PosmoN  on  Vietnam 

In  his  April  26  address,  President  Nixon 
articulated  his  Vietnam  policy  with  remark- 
able candor,  stating  It  as:  "...  our  overall 
goal  of  ensuring  South  Vietnam's  survival  as 
an  independent  country" — in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting our  forces  which  are  still  *here. 

With  respect  to  the  current  fighting,  the 
President  said  "Our  air  strikes  have  been 
essential  ...  in  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  their  efforts  '^o  protect  their  homes 
and  their  country  from  a  Communist  take- 
over." He  further  said:  "I  have  ordered  that 
our  air  and  naval  attacks  ...  be  continued 
until  the  North  Vietnamese  stop  their  offen- 
sive In  South  Vietnam." 

I  believe  it  ts  also  perintent  to  note  that 
the  President  said  his  plan  to  withdraw  an 
additional  20,000  U.S.  ground  troops  "has 
the  full  approval  of  President  Thleu."  • 

It  seems  clear  from  the  President's  own 
words  that  our  Vietnam  disengagement  pol- 
icy— ^for  which  he  has  sought  and  deserved  so 
much  credit — is  conditioned  by  a  first  and  a 
second  mortgage — one  held  by  Saigon  as 
above  and  the  other  held  by  Hanoi — agree- 
ment on  a  cease-fire. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  current  combina- 
tion of  ARVN  ground  forces  and  massive 
U.S.  air  and  naval  forces  will  succeed  In  In- 
flicting a  decisive  battlefield  defeat  on  North 
Vietnam's  Communist  forces  In  the  struggle 
now  raging — and  I  hope  this  proves  to  be  so. 
Such  a  victory  would  free  us  to  withdraw 
under  the  President's  prescription. 

However,  current  battlefield  reports  and 
past  history  indicate  that  this  outcome  Is 
uncertain.  Hie  more  likely  prospect  Is  at 
least  some  more  years  of  additional  fighting 
by  the  South  and  North  Vietnamese  forces — 
but  with  at  least  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces 
providing  the  margin  of  survival  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  government.  The  question 
then  arises,  is  our  commitment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  open-ended?  Can 
we  be  mired  there  without  regard  to  our 
necessities  at  home  and  abroad  for  as  long  as 
Hanoi  chooses  to  press  attacks  and  as  long  as 
Saigon  alone  cannot  fend  them  off.  And,  the 
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President's  silence  on  a  residual  force  of 
US.  troops  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam  can 
only  mean  we  will  continue  to  Insure  a 
policy  of  underwriting  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  with  our  own  trip  wire. 

VIETNAM    AND    NATION'S    WAE    POWERS 

I  agree  with  President  Nlzon  that  the 
overall  position  of  the  United  States  every- 
where In  the  world  la  at  stake.  But  I  differ 
on  what  needs  to  be  done.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  demands  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, rather  than  a  reescalatlon  of  the  VS. 
combat  role  and  a  further  extension  of  the 
President's  apparent  undertaking  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  done  all  that  any  na- 
tion could  do  In  Vietnam  to  help  an  ally — it 
is  not  our  war.  We  have  done  more  than  can 
be  justified  in  terms  of  our  national  in- 
terests and  priorities. 

President  Nixon  is  now  in  Moscow  to  ne- 
gotiate a  number  of  major  agreements.  I 
have  great  confidence  In  the  President's  skill 
as  a  negotiator  and  I  would  do  nothing  to 
Impair  his  effectiveness  In  these  crucial  ses- 
sions with  the  Soviet  leaders.  We  must  all 
pray  for  bis  success  because  In  a  real  sense 
the  very  survival  of  the  human  race  could  be 
affected  by  the  outcome. 

By  their  very  nature,  the  negotiations  in 
Moscow  involve  the  bargaining  and  compro- 
mising of  the  various  goals  of  both  nations. 
From  a  global  perspective,  we  have  every 
right  to  trust  that  while  President  Nixon  may 
seek  Soviet  cooperation  In  the  achievement 
of  his  objectives  In  Vietnam  he  has  a  clear 
perspective  of  the  far  more  vital  VS.  na- 
tional Interests  In  Europe,  the  Mideast,  the 
arms  race  and  trade. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  in  the  overriding 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  set 
a  date  for  the  total  U.S.  disengagement  and 
withdrawal  of  ova  forces  from  Vietnam  this 
year.  That  necessity,  and  that  decision,  must 
take  priority  over  the  understandable  bent  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  military  advisors  to 
assure.  If  they  can,  the  military  success  of 
the  government  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  quite  blunt  about 
that.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  ARVN  to  be  overrun, 
and  the  Thleu  government  to  be  overthrown 
by  this  current  North  Vietnamese  offensive. 
But  we  have  already  done  In  Vietnam  all 
that  any  nation  could  ever  do  for  an  ally 
in  terms  of  our  own  casiialties  and  treasure 
spent,  let  alone  in  the  division  of  our  coun- 
try. And,  we  have  helped  to  establish  a 
heavily  armed  one-million  man  force  (and 
an  alrforce)  with  a  capability  at  least  as 
great  and  probably  much  greater  than  that  of 
North  Vietnam.  Now  we  can  do  no  more  In 
the  fighting  without  serious  jeopardy  to  our 
national  Interests  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
can  be  sure  of  the  fact  that  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  government  want  a 
coiuitry,  they  can  have  It,  because  we  have 
equipped  them  for  the  purpose.  But  for  us 
the  time  has  come  to  get  out  completely.  We 
cannot  continue  for  the  Indefinite  future  to 
imderwrlte  the  survival  and  security  of  South 
Vietnam. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  a  "Presidential"  war  which  under 
the  practice  since  World  War  n  is  synony- 
mous with  "undeclared"  war.  All  the  key  de- 
cisions have  been  Presidential  decisions, 
based  on  claims  of  authority  asserted  to  be 
Inherent  in  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
as  the  essential  "conductor"  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy — and  in  essence  to  omit  the 
Congress. 

The  very  concept  of  a  Presidential  war  Is 
alien  to  our  Constitution  and  our  Nation's 
historical  traditions.  Yet,  in  practice,  the 
momentum  of  the  "Presidential"  war  proce- 
dure is  very  powerful.  Four  years  ago  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson,  who  had  been  elected  in  1964 
by  the  greatest  plurality  In  our  Nation's 
history,  was  forced  out  of  politics  by  the 
Frankenstein's  monster  he  had  created  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  President  Nixon,  while  he  has 
done  so  very  much  more  to  wind  down  the 
war.  is  still  contending  for  the  same  kind  of 
Presidential  power  to  wage  undeclared  war 
which  undid  President  Johnson.  And,  this  al- 
leged Presidential  power  to  wage  undeclared 
war  will  continue  unless  we  can  devise  a 
methodology  for  controlling  it — and  prevent- 
ing the  Initiation  of  new  "Presidential"  wars. 

THE    "WAB    FOWXBS    ACT" 

The  War  Powers  Act  corrects  the  basic  flaw 
of  the  post-war  practice  by  restoring  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  a  meaningful  role 
on  the  question  of  war  or  peace. 

The  War  Powers  Act  makes  ample  provision 
for  emergency  action  by  the  President.  Its 
unique  feature  Is  that,  in  doing  so,  it  buUds 
In  an  automatic  stop-loss  feature  necessitat- 
ing affirmative  Congressional  action  within 
thirty  days.  If  the  President  takes  emergency 
actlmi  putting  the  armed  forces  into  hostili- 
ties, he  must  Immediately  make  a  full  report 
of  the  clrcumstanoes,  authority  for,  and  ex- 
pected scope  and  duration  of,  the  military 
measures  be  has  initiated.  If  the  President  is 
unable  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Congress 
to  extend  his  authority,  he  must  terminate 
his  actions  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  The  bill 
has  striot  provisions  to  prevent  flUbuster  or 
other  delays. 

The  War  Powers  Aet  cannot  create  na- 
tional wisdom  where  there  is  none.  But  it 
can  insiire  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
President  and  the  0<mgress  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  life  and  death  questions  of 
war  and  peace.  The  Pentagon  Papers  and  the 
Anderson  Papers  have  shown  us  bow  dis- 
senting and  questioning  viewpoints  can  be 
screened  out  or  excluded  altogether  from  the 
Presidentua  decision-making  process.  The 
real  danger  to  our  security  today  is  not  that 
the  Congress  might  hamstring  the  President; 
the  real  danger  Is  that  Presidents  can — and 
do — shoot  from  the  hip.  If  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  President  and  Congress  Is 
required  to  go  to  war,  it  will  call  for  respon- 
sible action  by  the  Congress  for  which  each 
member  must  smswer  individually  and  for 
restraint  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

BUMMAKT 

In  summary,  we  are  faced  with  the  dual 
task  of  ending  an  on-going  "Presidential" 
war  while  also  finding  ways  to  prevent  fu- 
ture "Presidential"  wars.  The  War  Powers 
Act  deals  with  the  second  of  these  two  con- 
siderations. But  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question  also.  The  War  Pow- 
ers Act  grew  out  of  the  Vietnam  experience 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  handle  on  un- 
declared war  in  an  ex  post  facto  way  through 
a  f\md  cut-off.  But,  in  greatly  clarifying  the 
problem  and  the  basic  constitutional  Issues, 
the  War  Powers  Act,  In  my  judgment,  has 
now  made  it  possible  and  likely  that  the  Con- 
gress will  deal  effectively  with  the  ongoing 
Vietnam  war,  too.  The  consensus  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  stronger  than  ever  and  a  new  ferment 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  year  1072  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  a  de- 
cisive year  in  our  Nation's  history  respecting 
the  basic  constitutional  Issue  of  committing 
the  Nation  to  war.  I  believe  that  the  consti- 
tutional crisis  which  has  gripped  the  Nation 
over  this  question  will  be  ended  by  effective 
Congressional  action. 

In  closing,  I  must  state  my  conviction  that 
this  resolution  of  our  national  dilemma  over 
Vietnam  by  getting  out  will  not  bring  on 
the  consequences  predicted  by  the  President. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  America  will  be 
infinitely  strengthened  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


May  30,  1972 


YIRBTT  INTO  CHINA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  recent  trip  to  mainland  China 
opened  up  a  new  era  of  communication 
and  hopefully,  understanding.  The  isola- 
tion and  ignorance  which  have  charac- 
terized United  States-Chinese  relations 
for  decades  have  finally  come  to  an  end. 
Excellent  opportunities  exist  now  to  build 
upon  the  President's  trip  and  to  op^ 
new  horizons  of  learning  and  knowledge 
and  mutual  respect. 

I  recently  came  across  a  wonderful 
article  in  Air  Line  Pilot  written  by  Marty 
Martinez  entitled,  "First  Into  China." 
This  article  deals  with  the  airline  crews 
that  preceded  the  President  into  China 
as  well  as  those  which  formed  part  of 
the  Presidential  party.  This  article  brings 
to  light  a  unique  American  experience 
in  developing  relations  with  the  Chinese. 
I  wish  to  commend  Air  Line  Pilot  maga- 
zine for  its  development  of  this  topic,  and 
to  insert  this  article  into  the  Record: 
FmsT  Into  China 
(By  Marty  Martinez) 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  gave  mUlions  of 
Americans  their  first  glimpse  at  the  inside  of 
that  country  via  television.  It  also  gave  a  few 
airline  pilots  who  preceded  the  President  the 
chance  to  see  first  hand  what  capabilities 
exist  for  commercial  air  service  at  the  coun- 
try's two  major  cities,  Shanghai  and  Peking. 

lliey  found  that,  in  general,  facilities  for 
such  service  are  somewhat  behind  U.S.  stand- 
ards, but  adequate.  There  was  a  noticeable 
lack  of  air  traffic.  But  ground  crews  were 
highly  trained  and  efficient,  and  their  equip- 
ment, whUe  not  modern,  was  well  maintained 
and  in  good  condition. 

In  all,  three  carriers  were  Involved:  TWA, 
Saturn  Airways  and  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 

Captains  C.  Marvin  Horstman  and  William 
A.  Dixon,  both  TWA  management  pUots,  flew 
a  Boeing  707  and  transported  61  television 
technicians  and  84,000  pounds  of  their  equip- 
ment needed  to  cover  the  presidential  state 
visit. 

A  Saturn  Hercules  turboprop,  flown  by 
Captain  Sam  Terry  and  First  Officer  John 
Dayhuff  (since  upgraded  to  captain) ,  carried 
the  equipment  for  the  TV  sateUite  ground 
station. 

Pan  Am  used  two  707s  with  double  crews, 
to  transport  the  newsmen  who  accompanied 
the  President.  At  the  controls  of  the  first  of 
these  two  aircraft  to  touch  down  were  Cap- 
tains Sam  Hunt  and  Arthur  Nappel. 

According  to  Captain  Dayhuff,  the  flight 
was  anticipated  with  great  g\isto  by  the  en- 
tire Saturn  crew.  They  received  a  thorough 
company  brleflng  before  departure  from  the 
West  Coast  and  again  at  Andersen  Air  Base, 
Ouam.  There  they  were  provided  with  a  fa- 
cilities chart  prepared  by  the  General  Ad- 
ministration of  Civil  Aviation  of  China.  It 
contained  detailed  air  traffic  control  regula- 
tions, air  routes.  Instrument  approach 
charts,  radio  communication  and  naviigation 
faculties  information. 

One  of  the  navigational  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  Chinese  was  that  the  final  leg 
of  the  flight  be  directly  from  U.S.  soil  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  bypassing  any 
overflight  of  Taiwan.  Consequently,  the 
jumping  off  point  for  the  flight  was  Ouam. 
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"Our  route  to  Shanghai,"  Captain  Dayhuff 
explains,  "Was  via  Remora  Intersection,  Sheh- 
shan,  Hengsha  and  Lunghwa.  We  were  re- 
quired to  cross  Shehshan  at  3,000  meters 
(9,848  feet)  whUe  Hengsha  and  Lunghwa 
were  crossed  at  1,500  meters  (4,921  feet).  The 
10-kllometer-wide  corridor  that  we  flew  from 
Bemora  to  Shanghai,  measured  out  to  171 
miles." 

The  Sat\u:n  crew's  first  radio  contact  with 
Shanghai  came  whUe  the  aircraft  was  stlU 
some  1,700  nautical  miles  away.  Using  a  fre- 
quency provided  to  it  at  Guam,  the  Saturn 
crew  made  HF  contact  with  a  woman  con- 
troller who  provided  periodic  weather  reports 
m  "good"  English. 

"Oiu:  instructions,"  Dayhuff  notes,  "caUed 
for  us  to  make  radio  contact  with  Shanghai 
no  later  than  85  kilometers  (62  nautical 
mUes)  from  Shehshan  to  give  ovir  ETA  for 
that  check  point  and  to  get  an  OK  to 
enter  Shanghai's  control  area.  By  then  we 
were  on  VHP  frequency  118.1  and  radio  con- 
tact was  excellent." 

Prior  to  departure,  the  crew  had  been  told 
that  both  Shanghai  and  Peking  airfields  do 
not  have  UHF  and  that  only  HF  (AM)  and 
VHF  communications  are  avaUable.  All  ra- 
dio contact  within  the  country  is  on  the 
118.1  VHP  frequency.  Including  the  air  traffic 
control  center,  approach  control,  radar  ad- 
vlsories,  tower  and  ground  communications. 
There  were  a  few  times  when  there  were  two 
or  more  of  these  transmitting  simulta- 
neously. 

For  the  most  part,  the  procedxires  followed 
are  those  of  the  International  ClvU  Aviation 
Organization,  even  down  to  the  English 
words  used  and  the  phonetic  alphabet.  An 
ICAO  flight  plan  was  fUed  for  entry  into 
China  and  similar  forms  were  used  for  flights 
within  the  country  and  when  leaving  it.  The 
one  major  difference  is  that  the  metric  system 
is  used  in  providing  flight  path  deviations, 
cruising  altitudes  and  for  weather  reporting. 
Conversion  tables  were  carried,  however,  so 
crews  experienced  no  difficulty. 

The  approach  to  Shanghai  is  aided  by  a 
strong  ADF,  ILS  and  radar  vector  capabUlty 
to  both  runways — 18  and  36.  The  frequencies 
of  the  middle  and  inner  markers  and  ILS  are 
the  same  for  both  runways.  But  only  one  set 
is  compatible  with  ICAO  equipment  and  was 
reliable.  The  tower  contact  was  reported  as 
"excellent." 

"Our  approach  to  Shanghai  was  for  land- 
ing on  runway  36,  using  a  rectangular  pat- 
tern. We  picked  up  the  ILS  on  110.3.  After 
landing  we  made  a  180-degree  turn  at  the  end 
of  the  runway  and  exited  on  the  middle  taxi 
way  as  the  tower  directed  us  to  the  hardstand 
area.  There  the  airport  officials  had  every 
thing  in  readiness,"  Dayhuff  says. 

It  was  scheduled  as  a  two-hour  stop.  Just 
long  enough  to  pick  up  a  Chinese  navigator 
and  radio  operator  for  the  Shanghal-to- 
Peklng  leg,  get  an  update  on  the  weather 
and  refuel. 

"The  welcome  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ceremonious  I  have  ever  experienced," 
Captain  Dayhuff  recalls.  "The  entire  crew  was 
taken  into  the  terminal  building,  introduc- 
tions were  made,  tea  served  and  a  little  time 
was  spent  getting  acquainted.  In  a  short 
while,  our  maintenance  crew  left  with  its 
Chinese  counterparts  to  oversee  the  refueling 
and  departing  procedures  while  we  received  a 
very  elaborate  weather  briefing." 

During  the  refueling,  the  Chinese  ground 
crews  tested  the  fuel  before  putting  it  in  the 
aircraft.  It  tested  to  the  equivalent  of  JP-1 
and  JP-4.  The  trucks  carried  approximately 
8,000  gallons  and  were  equipped  with  dual 
single  point  refueling  hoses.  Lavatory  and 
trash  services  were  also  available. 

Once  airborne  for  the  Peking  leg,  the  crew 
discovered  that  its  two  Chinese  guides  were 
also  very  competent.  "We  flew  at  9,000  meters 
(29,500  feet),"  Dayhuff  says,  "and  had  five 
position  reporting  points:  Wusih,  Pihsien, 
Tsinan,   Potoow   and   Tawang-chuang.   The 
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total  fUgbt  distance  was  617  nautical  mUes. 
The  only  VOR  station  we  encountered  on  the 
flight  was  at  Wuslh.  All  other  flxes  were  ADF, 
but  they  were  good  and  strong. 

"En  route  the  Chinese  navigator  stood  be- 
hind Captain  Terry.  He  proved  very  capable. 
Radar  mapping  was  used  continuously.  Like- 
wise, the  radio  operator  seemed  quite  famUlar 
with  our  equipment.  He  could  tune  HF  and 
VHF  quickly  and  tuned  in  the  ADF  stations 
for  us  as  well.  It  was  obvious  that  he  had 
done  bis  homework." 

Both  the  Chinese  crew  members  taken 
aboard  revealed  that  they  had  studied  Eng- 
lish for  four  months  in  preparation  for  their 
duties.  And,  as  it  turned  out,  they  managed 
to  eliminate  the  language  barrier  fairly  well. 
Tlieir  cheerful  demeanor  throughout  proved 
that  they  were  also  enjoying  themselves  tre- 
mendously, according  to  Captain  Dayhuff. 

The  Peking  and  Shanghai  terminals  and 
field  layout  are  Identical.  After  the  Peking 
facility  was  constructed  under  Soviet  super- 
vision, the  Chinese  took  the  blueprints  to 
Shanghai  and  dupUcated  the  facilities  down 
to  the  last  taxlway.  The  10,000-foot  runways, 
although  slightly  rough,  present  no  hazard 
and  the  taxiways  were  found  to  be  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  the  U.S.  aircraft. 
WhUe  Peking  has  an  ILS,  It  is  not  compatible 
with  ICAO  equipment,  consequently,  the  ap- 
proach facilities  used  are  ADF  and  radar.  Like 
Shanghai,  the  middle  and  inner  markers  for 
both  runways  have  Identical  frequencies  and 
identifiers. 

WhUe  the  navigation  and  communications 
faculties  reminded  the  pUots  of  the  equip- 
ment they  used  just  after  World  War  Two, 
the  most  surprising  aspect  of  flying  into 
China  was  the  nearly  complete  absence  of 
flying  activity.  Captain  Sam  Hunt,  comment- 
ing in  the  Pan  Am  employe  newspaper, 
noted:  "Here  were  great  big  airports  with 
runways  exceeding  10,000  feet,  huge  terminal 
buUdings,  and  nobody  around.  There  were 
very  few  planes  at  the  airports.  AU  were 
Russlan-buUt,  apparently  VIP  planes.  I 
think  in  the  three  trips  in  and  out  of  China 
we  saw  one  airplane  in  the  air.  There  was  no 
air  traffic." 

As  at  Shanghai,  the  approach  to  Peking 
presented  no  problem  for  the  Sattum  crew: 
The  aircraft  landed  on  runway  36  and  again 
had  to  make  a  180-degree  turn  and  taxi 
back  to  the  other  end  of  the  rtuiway.  Along 
the  way  a  Chinese  guard  motioned  for  the 
aircraft  to  stop,  although  the  tower  was  in- 
sisting that  it  keep  moving.  "We  st<9ped, 
but  only  for  a  moment  as  the  guard  quickly 
motioned  iis  on,"  Captain  Dayhuff  says. 

"We  were  then  directed  to  an  off-loading 
area  remote  from  the  terminal  biilldlng.  The 
ifignaiman  wBS  usiug  ping-pong-typs  psddles, 
red  on  one  side  and  green  on  the  other,  to 
wave  us  in. 

"A  large  crowd  was  waiting  for  lis.  They 
were  all  dressed  alike — Mao  jackets,  pants 
and  caps — so  it  was  difficult  to  teU  the  of- 
ficials from  the  workers.  The  temperature 
was  about  3  degrees  and  although  we  were 
all  dressed  warmly,  our  hosts  insisted  that 
at  least  the  maintenance  crew  put  on  the 
heavier  Mao-type  coats  they  had  waiting 
for  us." 

After  a  welcoming  ceremony,  which  in- 
cluded the  stamping  of  passports,  the  crew 
was  taken  to  its  quarters.  Captain  Dayhuff 
described  them  as  similar  to  military  BOQ's. 
They  contained  two-man  bedrooms  with  a 
bath.  Adjoining  the  bedrooms  was  a  com- 
mon living  area  that  was  weU  stocked  with 
tea.  mixed  beverages,  fruit  candy,  cigarettes 
and  political  literature  In  English. 

Individual  movement  of  crew  members  was 
unrestricted  as  was  ground  photography.  At 
both  Shanghai  and  Peking,  trips  into  the 
city  were  offered,  but  time  didnt  permit  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  invitations.  For  the 
most  part,  the  crew  oovUd  only  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  avaUable  at  the  air- 
port, which  included  a  smaU  gift  shop.  "By 
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U.S.  standards,"  said  Dayhuff,  "it  was  axistere. 
It  contained  handicraft  items,  vases,  candy, 
toys  and  cigarettes.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  had  banking  faculties 
at  the  airpcHt  to  handle  our  money  exchange. 
It  simplified  our  shopping." 

During  its  stay  the  crew  was  the  center  of 
curiosity,  but  the  people  kept  their  distanoe. 
None  came  up  to  shake  hands,  for  example. 
StUl,  they  were  more  than  vrlUlng  to  pose 
for  plctiu-es,  except  for  members  of  the  army. 
"The  military  people  didn't  like  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,"  said  Dayhuff.  "They  woiUd 
turn  away.  Unlike  the  clvlUans  in  the  area, 
the  army  troops  were  grim  and  stem  look- 
ing." 

The  highlight  of  the  brief  stay  may  well 
have  been  the  food.  Every  meal,  including 
breakfast,  was  served  in  several  courses.  The 
evening  meal  consisted  of  some  20  courses. 
"We  sat  around  a  large  round  table  with  a 
huge  lazy  susan  In  the  middle,"  Dayhuff  re- 
calls. "I  tried  everything  and  just  when  I 
thought  I  was  all  finished,  the  trays  would 
be  fiUed  again  with  a  different  type  of  food. 
You  name  It  and  it  was  there:  duck,  fish, 
beef,  vegetables,  soup,  apple  turnovers,  just 
everything." 

About  the  overall  experience,  he  says:  "It 
was  about  the  most  excited  I've  ever  been 
about  taking  a  trip,  and  I  wasn't  disap- 
pointed. It  was  the  most  Interesting  flight 
I've  ever  been  on." 

Dayhuff,  like  the  rest  of  the  crew,  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  invitation  to  visit  the  cities 
of  Shanghai  and  Peking,  but  he  hasnt  given 
up  hope.  There  may  yet  be  other  shuttle 
flights  to  that  country  in  the  near  future 
and  he  plans  to  volunteer. 


SAVE  THE  BOOKS  CORPS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  Sav»  the  Books 
Cotps,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  valuable  woric  which  Mr. 
Walter  Sj^ak  and  his  many  coworkers 
are  providing  by  sending  discarded 
schoolbooks  to  children  throughout  the 
world  at  no  cost. 

Ours  is  a  nation  that  has  consistently 
opposed  the  book  burners  of  the  world. 
Therefore.  I  find  it  particularly  signifi- 
cant that  this  organization  not  only 
preserves,  but  distributes  textbooks  to 
other  nations. 

This  volunteer  efTort  which  has  such  a 
positive  impwict  in  our  relations  with  oth- 
er nations  has  sent  some  225,000  volumes 
worth  more  than  $1  million  to  39  coim- 
ties  throughout  the  world.  Many  of  the 
books  have  also  been  sent  to  deprived 
areas  here  in  the  United  States.  When 
one  considers  the  number  of  books  and 
the  amount  of  effort  necessary  to  raise 
funds  for  shipping  them,  the  dedication 
of  this  organization  becomes  obvious. 

On  the  eve  of  the  11th  anniversary 
of  the  Save  the  Books  Corps  I  want  espe- 
cially to  commend  Mr.  Sysak,  president 
of  the  corps,  for  his  vision  in  starting 
the  program,  his  dedication  to  Its  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  his  desire  to  de- 
vote so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  a 
project  which  unquestionably  makes  ovx 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  I 
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congratulate  him  on  11  years  of  excellent 
work.  I  would  also  like  to  note  the  con- 
siderable contributions  of  Bemadette 
O'Brien  and  Tim  Sullivan  to  the  organi- 
zation. I  wish  the  Save  the  Books  Corps 
continued  success  in  the  future. 


ANOTHER  HANDGXJN/ANOTHER 
POLICEMAN  DEAD 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Chicago 
policeman  was  murdered  yesterday  af- 
ternoon when  he  tried  to  stop  a  robbery 
attempt.  He  was  shot  to  death  with  a 
J22  caliber  pistol— a  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial— the  weapon  of  choice  for  virtually 
every  street  criminal  in  this  country. 
Patrolman  Robert  Gallowitch  was  the 
first  Chicago  policeman  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  this  year,  but  across  the  Nation 
44  officers  have  already  been  killed— all 
but  12  with  handguns.  Last  year  100  po- 
licemen lost  their  lives  this  same  way  be- 
cause of  a  handgim. 

This  kind  of  tragedy  is  going  to  happen 
time  and  time  again  until  Congress  does 
something  about  the  national  traffic  In 
handguns.  We  ought  to  ban  their  sale  and 
manufacture,  as  other  civilized  coun- 
tries did  long  ago.  Handguns  have  one 
basic  purpose,  and  that  is  to  kill  or  maim 
other  human  beings.  Had  those  robbers 
not  been  able  to  buy  a  handgim.  Officer 
Gallowitch  would  be  alive  today.  That 
deadly  handgun  gave  them  the  "courage" 
to  shoot  it  out  with  the  police.  With  a 
knife  or  a  broken  bottle  or  Just  their  fists, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  brave. 

The  death  of  Officer  Gallowitch  is  a 
tragedy.  But  there  is  an  even  greater 
tradegy  that  Congress  will  not  put  a  stop 
to  it  by  banning  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  handguns.  The  shootings  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  in  Maryland  and  a  police- 
man in  Chicago  get  the  headlines,  but 
the  same  thing  happens  with  much  less 
notoriety  to  almost  10.000  Americans 
every  year.  Is  not  it  about  time  we  tried 
to  stop  it? 

I  insert  an  article  from  the  tilhicago 
Tribune  that  describes  the  tragedy  of  a 
Chicago  policeman  at  this  point. 
Answering  Robbery  Call:  Cop,  30,  Fatally 
Shot:  2  Being  Held 
(By  Patricia  Leeds  and  David  Young) 
A  SO-year-old  Kensington  District  police- 
man was  fatally  shot  yesterday  when  he  ap- 
proached two  men  who  police  say  were  pre- 
paring to  rob  a  Jewelry  store  at  8649  8.  Cot- 
tage Grove  Ave. 

Patrolman  Robert  L.  Gallowitch  died  in 
Jackson  Park  Hospital  five  hours  after  the 
shooting  while  a  team  of  doctors  headed  by 
Dr.  Morris  T.  Frledell,  the  hospital  medical 
director,  fought  to  save  bis  life.  Oallowltch's 
heart  stopped  five  times,  four  times  In  the 
hospital  while  his  wife,  Joan,  a  former  nurse 
at  the  hospital,  and  fellow  policemen  main- 
tained a  vigil.  The  operation  took  place  in 
the  emergency  room  because  Gallowitch  was 
too  critical  to  move  to  an  operating  room. 

Police  said  Gallowitch.  who  bad  been  on 
the  force  17  months,  was  in  a  one-man  patrol 
car  when  a  burgluy  alarm  went  off  in  the 
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Jewelry  store.  Gallowitch  and  two  other  po- 
licemen in  one-man  cars  sped  to  the  scene, 
with  Gallowitch  going  to  the  rear  and  the 
other  two  to  the  front. 

As  Gallowitch  stepped  from  his  car  he  was 
shot  in  the  abdomen.  Frederick  C.  Lancas- 
ter. 21.  who  gave  two  addresses,  2861  S.  King 
Dr.  and  7805  S.  Phillips  Ave.  was  shot  In  the 
right  arm  and  left  leg  by  Gallowitch. 

Patrolmen  Kenneth  Josephs  and  Paul  Mc- 
Grath.  an  evidence  technician,  raced  to  the 
rear  and  apprehended  Lancaster,  who  is  being 
held  in  connection  with  the  shooting  with 
a  .22  caliber  pistol.  The  other  assllant  fled 
on  foot.  A  man  believed  to  be  Lancaster's 
accomplice  was  later  arrested  in  his  home. 

The  alarm  had  been  sounded  by  the  Jewelry 
store  owner.  Jack  Wlttgren,  who  saw  two 
stispicious-looklng  men  approach  the  rear 
of  the  store  In  an  Hllnois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
installation  truck. 

Police  said  the  two  men,  who  apparently 
planned  to  use  the  truck  as  a  ruse  to  ap- 
proach the  store  and  then  cut  the  cables  to 
the  burglar  alarm,  had  taken  the  truck  from 
the  driver,  George  Clark,  20,  of  623  E.  fl3d 
St..  while  he  was  at  2042  E.  72d  PI. 

The  assailants  handcuffed  and  blindfolded 
Clark  and  put  him  in  the  rear  of  the  en- 
closed truck  and  drove  to  the  Jewelry  store. 

Gallowitch,  an  Army  veteran  and  graduate 
of  Washington  High  School,  had  a  son,  Rob- 
ert, 6.  and  a  daughter,  Mlchele.  Lancaster  was 
treated  at  the  same  hospital  and  then  taken 
to  Cermak  Memorial  Hospital  in  the  County 
Jail  complex. 

Gallowltch's  death  ended  the  career  of  a 
fine  policeman,  said  his  watch  commander. 
Lt.  Kenneth  Alexander.  Said  Alexander,  as  he 
paced  the  floor  of  the  hospital,  "He  was  a  hel- 
luva kid. 

Gallowitch  is  the  flrst  policeman  killed 
this  year  in  the  line  of  the  duty. 
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HARRIMAN  CHARGE  RINGS 
HOLLOW 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
leading pose  of  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia,  as  an  ob- 
jective nonpartisan  expert  on  foreign 
policy  deserves  close  examination. 

In  my  personal  view.  Mr.  Harriman 
has  resorted  to  flagrant  partisanship  in 
his  public  statements  which  are  both 
unbecoming    a    former    diplomat    and 
which  subject  all  of  his  views  to  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Harriman's  bitterness 
toward  President  Nixon — particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  successful 
and  historic  missions  to  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow— resxilted  in  a  recent  charge  that  he 
was  "against  Nixon"  because  "it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  tell  the  truth." 
In  commenting  on  Harriman's  own 
concealment  of  the  truth,  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Willard  Ed- 
wards, composed  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tuesday.  May  23  Issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Edwards'  arti- 
cle follows: 

Harrikan  Charge  Rings  Hollow 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 
Washington,  May  32. — ^Former  ambassador 
to  Russia  W.  Averell  Harriman.  a  political 


activist  despite  his  80  years,  explained  to  a 
group  at  a  recent  cocktail  party  why  he  is  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  President  Nixon. 

"What  I've  got  against  Nixon  is  that  It's 
impossible  for  him  to  tell  the  truth,"  Harri- 
man said. 

As  he  was  speaking.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Lowen- 
helm  of  Rice  University  was  prying  another 
"top  secret"  label  off  a  World  War  n  message 
which,  for  unknown  reasons,  had  remained 
in  the  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.T.. 
unused  and  unseen  by  scholars  for  27  yean 
until  its  recent  declassification. 

This  message,  from  Harriman  in  Moscow  to 
President  Roosevelt  in  Washington.  Is  dated 
April  2,  1946.  It  seemed  to  provide  evidence 
bearing  on  Harriman's  fitness  to  assess  verac- 
ity in  public  figures.  He  is  not  above  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  for  long  periods,  this 
new  disclosure  indicates. 

liOewenhelm  is  the  Indefatigable  historian 
who,  two  months  ago,  unearthed  a  similarly 
burled  "top  secret"  message  from  Roosevelt 
to  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  dated  April  6, 
1945.  That  revelation  of  FDR's  determination. 
Just  before  his  death,  to  get  "tougher"  with 
Russian  Premier  Joseph  Stalin,  attracted 
world-wide  attention. 

The  Harriman  message's  existence  had  been 
noted  by  the  State  Department  in  1967. 

But  only  a  75-word  "excerpt"  was  pub- 
lished. It  provided  so  little  information  that 
there  was  room  for  wonder  why  Harriman 
marked  it  "personal  and  top  secret  for  the 
President." 

The  unpublished  remainder  of  the  message, 
some  600  words  In  length.  Is  now  available 
for  study  as  a  result  of  Loewenhelm's  efforts. 
It  sheds  light  on  an  issue  carefully  hidden 
from  the  American  public  at  the  time  and 
Ignored  In  most  accounts  of  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  war. 

This  Is  the  Issue  of  Communist  treatment 
and  use  of  prisoners  of  war.  No  subject  com- 
mands more  Interest  as  the  United  States 
seeks  to  terminate  its  conflict  with  North 
Viet  Nam. 

The  extraordinary  feature  of  the  newly 
disclosed  message  Is  that  Russia,  an  ally,  in- 
sisted upon  treating  American  prisoners  of 
war,  liberated  from  German  hands,  as  if  they 
were  hostages  captured  from  an  enemy.  The 
Russian  military  prevented  American  officers 
from  visiting  them,  opposed  their  repatria- 
tion, and  kept  them  in  harsh  confinement. 
In  Harriman's  angry  words  to  Roosevelt. 
Russia  was  "trying  to  use  our  liberated  pris- 
oners of  war  as  a  club."  Americans,  particu- 
larly the  wounded  and  the  sick,  were  suffer- 
ing hardships,  he  said.  They  wer«  hungry 
and  starving  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  was 
pouring  vast  quantities  of  vehicles  and  food 
into  Russia, 

Harriman  recommended,  in  reprisal,  that 
the  Russians  be  deprived  of  access  to  liber- 
ated Russian  prisoners  in  France.  This  sug- 
gestion was  forwarded  by  Roosevelt  to  the 
War  Department.  There  is  no  record  of  what 
bapi>ened  to  it. 

"The  Soviets  decide  to  do  things,  not  to 
obtain  our  good  will,  but  because  they  think 
their  interests  are  being  served,"  Hafrlman 
warned  Roosevelt.  "Conversely,  the  things  we 
do  to  assist  or  please  them  do  not  obtain  good 
will  from  them.  Failure  to  stand  our  ground 
is  Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  we  adopt  firm  measures,  the 
Soviets  will  pay  more  attention  to  our  re- 
quests. If  we  delay  adoption  of  this  policy, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  will  have  greater 
difficulties  as  time  goes  on." 

Such  words  obviously  had  the  ring  of  truth. 
But  the  State  Department,  always  fearful  of 
Russian  Bensitivity  to  criticism,  chose  to  d^ 
lete  them  in  1907  when  It  made  voluminous 
disclosures  of  other  "top  secret"  correspond- 
ence of  the  1946  period. 
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Harriman,  who  now  la  aaaalUng  Nixon  for 
not  telling  the  truth,  acquieaced  in  this  cen- 
BKshlp.  He  was  agreeable  to  continued  sup- 
pnsslon  of  a  truthful  warning  voiced  27 
years  ago  which  would  atlU  be  hidden  except 
for  Loewenhelm's  pertinacity. 

The  historian  said  he  hoped  that  President 
Nixon,  arriving  In  Mbacow  today,  had  had 
access  to  the  meeancn. 

"Be  might  do  well,"  he  said,  "to  ponder 
Its  meaning  for  our  own  time.  And  so  might 
the  rest  of  us." 


mmRED  PENTAGON  NAVAL  OFFI- 
CER REVEAU3  SECUKl'l'Y  CLAS3I- 
FICATION  ABUSES  AND  THE  SYS- 
TEBiIATIC  WITHHOLDING  OF  IN- 
FORMATION FROM  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILUAH  S.  HOORHEAD 

or  FRMNSTI.VANI& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  30,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee's  hearings  on 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  now 
focusing  on  the  access  by  Congress  to  in- 
formation from  ihe  executive  branch  and 
the  operations  of  ihe  security  classifica- 
tion system. 

As  part  of  this  phase  of  our  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  today  heard  particu- 
larly revealing  testimony  from  an  out- 
standing UJS.  naval  officer.  Gene  R.  La 
Rocque,  rear  admiral,  retired,  who  spent 
some  31  years  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  commissioned  in  March  1941,  Ad- 
miral La  Rocque  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  served  in  the  Pacific 
theater  during  World  War  n  in  destroy- 
ers. He  participated  in  13  separate  en- 
gagements. 

Following  World  War  n,  he  oom- 
mandM  two  destroyer  escorts,  a  cruiser, 
a  division  of  destroyers,  and  a  destroyer 
flotilla.  Later,  he  served  with  the  6th 
neet  in  the  Mediterranean  as  comman- 
der  of  a  task  group. 

Since  1957,  he  has  been  stationed  at 
the  Pentagon  where  he  served  cm  the 
strategic  planning  staff  of  the  Navy,  on 
the  strategic  planning  staff  of  the  Joint 
Chief  a  of  Staff,  and  was  assistant  direc- 
tor of  strategic  plans.  Navy  Department. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  in  1969  was  awarded  the 
Legicn  of  Merit  by  the  Navy  Department 
for  his  work  in  strategic  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  has 
received  c<Hi8iderable  testtmony  about 
the  high  degree  ot  ovwdassiflcatlon  and 
needless  classiflcation  of  documents  for 
national  def  mse  protection.  Some  wit- 
nesses have  estimated  at  between  75  to 
99  percmt  of  such  documents  should  not 
be  dassifled  at  all.  We  have  also  heard 
accounts  of  how  top  Defense  Department 
offldals  have  deceived  the  Congress  by 
half-truths,  ttie  wlttiholding  of  vital  in- 
fwmation  from  Congress,  ^i^ille  selec- 
ttvdy  "leaking"  other  previously  classi- 
fied Information  to  Influence  a  congres- 
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shmal  decision  on  a  weapons  system  or 
on  an  appiwriation  item.  Documoita- 
tion  for  such  accounts,  however,  has  al- 
ways bem  dusive.  because  of  the  tight 
discipline  imposed. 

Admiral  La  Rocque's  expert  testimony 
is  extremely  important,  because  it  docu- 
ments fully  these  types  of  accoimts.  His 
eiq)erience  is  recent,  since  he  retired  on 
April  1.  1972;  moreover,  he  served  in  a 
high  official  capacity  for  15  years  in  the 
Pentagon  tmtil  his  retirement  and 
spanned  a  half  dozen  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense under  four  presidential  adminis- 
trations. Thus,  his  statements  must  carry 
great  weight  and  deserve  careful  atten- 
tion. 
Here  are  a  few  brief  examples : 
In  the  mUltary  the  best  way  to  prevent  dis- 
closure of  Information  is  to  dasdfy  It.  Clas- 
siflcation la  made  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
First,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  Into  the 
bands  of  a  potential  enemy;  this  Is  legitimate 
but  accounts  for  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the 
material  daaalfled.  Other  reasons  for  daaal- 
fying  material  are:  to  keep  It  from  the  other 
mllltaty  services,  from  civilians  In  their  own 
service,  from  civilians  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, from  the  State  Department,  and  of 
course,  from  the  Congress.  Sometimes.  In- 
formation is  classified  to  withhold  It  for 
later  release  to  maximize  the  effect  on  the 
public  or  the  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Frequently,    information    is   classified    so 

that  only  portions  of  it  can  be  released  se- 
lectively to  the  press  to  influence  the  public 
or  the  Congress.  These  time  released  capsules 
have  a  lasting  effect. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Regrettably,  far  too  much  material  Is  das- 
sifled; much  of  it  Just  because  it  is  easier  to 
classify  than  not.  You  cannot  get  into  trou- 
ble by  over-classifying:  only  by  falling  to 
classify.  And,  it  la  easier  to  maintain  secure 
files  if  aU  material  Is  classlfled.  In  that  way. 
only  one  set  of  files  need  be  maintained. 

•  •  •  •  • 
daaslflcatlon  Is  also  very  simple;  all  one 

needs  is  a  typewriter  or  a  Secret  stamp.  In 
most  ofllces,  the  secretaries  or  the  yeomen 
establish  the  daasiflcation.  And  since  most 
typed  matter  Is  not  signed,  no  one  ever 
knows  who  dassifled  the  material  or  for 
what  reason.  There  Is  no  central  record  of 
what  was  dassifled,  by  whom,  when,  or  tat 
what  puipoae. 

Mr.  BpeaJKT,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
security  classiflcation  system  as  admin- 
istered by  Executive  order  during  the 
past  two  decades  has  broken  down.  It  has 
proven  unworkable,  unmanageable,  and 
in  my  Judgment  as  based  on  our  hear- 
ings, is  not  ct4)able  of  protecting  those 
truly  vital  defense  secrets  that  should 
deceive  the  highest  level  of  protection. 
Tliat  is  why  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  create  a  statutory  system  to  replace 
the  Executive  order  approach. 

The  full  text  of  Admiral  La  Rocque's 
revealing  statement  is  presented  for  the 
enlightenment  of  our  colleagues: 
BraTKMKMT  OF  Obmb  B.  La  Booqct 

Mr.  caialrman.  dlstlnguliAied  members  of 
this  oommltteel  Tour  Invitation  to  appear 
baCoN  thlB  oommtttee  is  appiedatod  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here.  I  wlah  to  congratulate 
this  iTfmpn114—  for  U»  past  suooeas  and  its 
oonrtlnulng  effort  to  ensure  a  free  flow  of 
Infonnatlon  within  our  sodety. 

W*  cannot  have  a  democmtlo  aoclaty  If 
the  p«o|de  and  the  peoffle'S  repreaentattvw 
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in  the  Congress  do  not  have  access  to  the 
Information  necessary  to  make  sound  Judge- 
ments. 

For  the  past  31  years  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  this  nation  as  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  I  plan  to 
continue  service  to  my  country  as  a  private 
dtlaen.  F(X'  this  reason  I  have  assumed  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
Center  is  an  independent  organization  con- 
ducting analyses  of  Defense  Department  pol- 
icies, both  current  and  projected.  The  results 
of  these  analyses  are  being  made  available 
to  the  public  through  the  media,  business 
groups,  labor  groups,  diurch  groups  and  any 
citizen  group  or  Individual  who  desires  them. 
We  also  make  the  results  of  our  analyses 
available  to  the  executive  branch  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  when  re- 
quested. Also,  OS  an  educational  organization 
we  try  to  portray  in  understandable  terms 
some  of  the  more  complex  defense  issues. 

My  experience  In  the  dissemination  and 
dassiflcatlon  of  information  has  been  entire- 
ly within  the  Defense  Department.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  useful  for  me  to  explain  the  atti- 
tude I  have  found  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  information  dissemination  and  offer 
some  suggestions  to  increase  the  flow  of  in- 
formation for  our  national  benefit. 

As  a  general  rule  most  officers  recognize 
their  reqwnalbllities  to  provide  the  public 
and  the  Congress  with  accurate,  timely  in- 
formation. Unfortunately,  the  natiire  of  a 
military  organization  makes  it  easy  for  an 
Individual  to  avoid  this  responsibility.  Since 
everyone  has  an  officer  senior  to  him,  each 
person  is  reluctant  to  release  any  informa- 
tion, as  it  may  not  be  in  accord  with  his 
boss's  views.  This  Is  said  In  no  way  to  de- 
nigrate officers,  as  the  system  functions  best 
when  th»e  is  a  high  level  of  loyalty.  This 
loyalty  is  also  an  essenOal  quality  for  pro- 
motion. 

In  the  military  the  best  way  to  prevent 
dledoeure  of  information  Is  to  classify  It. 
Classification  Is  made  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. First,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  bands  of  a  potential  enemy;  this  Is  legit- 
imate but  accounts  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  material  dassifled.  Other  reasons  for 
classifying  material  are:  to  keep  It  from  the 
other  military  services,  from  dvillans  In  their 
own  service,  from  civUians  in  the  Defense 
Department,  from  the  State  Department,  and 
of  course,  from  the  C<»igreee.  Sometimes,  in- 
formation la  dassifled  to  withhold  it  for 
later  rdeaae  to  maTlmliw  the  effect  on  the 
public  or  the  Congress. 

Frequently,  information  is  classlfled  so  that 
only  portions  of  it  can  be  released  selective- 
ly to  the  press  to  influence  the  public  or  the 
Congress.  These  time  released  capsules  have 
a  lasting  effect. 

The  ritual  begins  each  spring  with  the 
Pentagon  implying  that  a  potential  enemy 
is  devdoping  a  very  threatening  weapon, 
"but  unfortunately  the  exact  detaUs  are 
dassifled."  These  incomplete  statements  are 
the  stock  In  trade  at  ^iproprlatlons  time  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  authorize  mllltfury 
appropriation.  Last  year  it  was  big  holes  In 
the  ground  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  year 
it  Is  evidence  of  a  Soviet  ship  under  con- 
struction which  might  be  a  carrier  or  a  mer- 
chant ship. 

Regrettably,  far  too  much  material  is  das- 
sifled; much  of  it  Just  because  it  Is  easier 
to  classify  than  not.  Tou  cannot  get  into 
trouble  by  over-dasslfylng;  only  by  faUing 
to  claaalfy.  And.  It  is  aaslar  to  maintain  se- 
cure flies  if  aU  material  is  dassifled.  In  that 
way,  only  one  set  of  files  need  be  maintained. 

Classiflcation  Is  also  very  simple;  all  one 
needs  is  a  typewriter  or  a  Secret  stamp.  In 
moat  c^ces,  the  aecretartaa  or  the  yeoman 
eatabllah  the  dawtfflcatlon.  And  aince  most 
typed  matter  is  not  signed,  no  one  ever 
knows  who  dassifled  the  material  or  for  what 
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reason.  There  Is  no  central  record  of  what 
was  classified  by  whom,  when,  or  for  what 
purpose. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  that 
the  Congress,  charged  with  raising  and  sup- 
porting oMi  armed  forces  and  for  declaring 
war  has  increasingly  been  denied  the  very 
elemental  information  necessary  to  make 
these  decisions.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  Congress,  accept  this  situation. 

There  Is  an  attitude  among  some  officers 
that  the  Congress  cannot  be  trusted  with 
classified  information  because  of  the  pen- 
chant of  some  to  tell  all  to  the  public.  In  the 
Pentagon's  lexicon,  they  are  "bad  security 
rislcs."  If  this  attitude  prevails  in  the  mili- 
tary and  if  Congress  fails  to  assert  Itself, 
civilian  control  of  the  military  will  further 
erode.  There  are  some  simple,  workable 
steps,  compatible  with  oiu*  Constitution, 
which  could  reduce  the  amount  of  classified 
material  and  consequently  make  more  infor- 
mation available  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress. 

First,  each  paper,  document,  or  article 
classified  should  bear  the  name  and  rank 
of  the  person  making  the  classification. 

Second,  each  person  authorized  to  classi- 
fy information  should  be  so  authorized  In 
writing. 

Tlilrd,  It  should  be  clearly  established  that 
It  is  the  obligation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  Congress  with  adequate  and 
pertinent  information  regardless  of  classi- 
fication, which  the  Congress  needs  to  base  its 
decisions  to  raise  and  supp)ort  armed  forces 


and  to  declare  war.  Each  member  of  Congress 
by  virtue  of  his  petition  should  be  provided 
all  such  Information  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
duties  luider  the  Constitution. 

Fourth,  establish  a  section  of  OAO,  or  an 
Independent  board  with  maximum  security 
clearance,  to  examine  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  security  system  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Fifth,  require  classification  of  documents 
be  limited  to  those  affecting  national  de- 
fense— rather  than  national  security,  a 
broader  and  more  ambiguous  concept. 

Sixth,  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  major  subordinates  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress and  respond  to  questions  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  so  requests. 

Seventh,  require  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  c^pear  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  respond  to  questions 
whenever  a  majority  of  Congress  so  requests. 

In  a  1969  memo  to  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  agencies,  the  President  gets 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  free  flow  of 
information  within  our  government;  The 
President's  memo  states,  "The  policy  of  this 
Administration  Is  to  comply  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  with  Congressional  requests  for 
information".  No  pretense  Is  made  of  an  effort 
to  keep  the  legislative  branch  informed,  but 
only  to  respond  to  the  "fullest  extent  pos- 
sible" to  questions.  The  problem  is  that  the 
people  and  the  people's  ret>resentatlves  in 
the  Congress  frequently  don't  know  what 
questions  to  ask.  Some  of  the  burden  for  in- 
forming the  Congress  should  be  shifted  to 
the  Executive  Branch  at  the  Government. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WOMAN  LAWYER 
HONORED 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF  MAS6ACHT7SXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  30.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Women  Lawyers  recently  elected  Miss 
Doris  R.  Pote,  an  outstanding  attorney,  as 
Its  president  for  the  year  1972-73.  Miss 
Pot^  was  graduated  from  RadcUffe  Col- 
lege, cum  laude,  Suffolk  University  Law 
School,  JJ}.,  and  Harvard  Law  School. 
She  received  one  of  the  highest  scores 
on  the  Massachusetts  Bar  exam.  She 
serves  her  alma  mater,  Suffolk  University 
Law  School,  as  registrar,  and  at  the  same 
time  Is  an  assistant  professor  of  law, 
teaching  courses  In  consumer  protection 
and  urban  law.  Her  activities  and  Inter- 
ests vary  from  the  Boston  Center  for 
Blind  Children,  where  she  is  legal  coim- 
sel,  to  her  position  as  trustee  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  Affairs  Foundation, 
Inc. 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Women  Lawyers  can  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  an  exciting  and 
memorable  year  under  her  leadership. 


SE^ATE—Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Httches,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


PRAYER 


perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 

absence. 

Allkn  J.  Ellendek, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
every  day  Thou  dost  give  us  to  live.  We 
thank  Thee  for  gloomy  days  and  bright 
days,  for  days  of  striving  and  earnest 
contest,  for  days  of  pressure  which  drive 
us  to  prompt  action,  for  days  of  reflec- 
tion when  life  comes  Into  clearer  focus, 
for  days  of  rest  and  quietness,  for  days 
of  prayer  when  the  curtain  of  sense  and 
time  are  drawn  back  and  we  are  in  Thy 
presence,  one  with  the  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal. Give  us  grace,  wisdom,  and  strengUi 
for  all  the  days  and  for  every  experience. 
Thanks  be  to  Thee  for  this  day  to  be 
lived  to  Thy  glory  and  for  our  fellow 
man.    Amen. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  30,  1972,  Mr.  Magnxtson, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  re- 
ported favorably,  with  amendments,  on 
May  30,  1972,  the  bill  (H.R.  13188)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments, and  to  authorize  the  aver- 
age annual  active  duty  persoimel 
strength  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  92-819)  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimlcation  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatb, 

PEESIOEirr  PKO  TBUPOUt, 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  31. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Hasold  E. 
HucHES,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  30.  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

RiPORT     ON     OPEBATIONS     OW    THE     EXCHANGE 

Stabilization  Pond 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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BZPOBT  OF  Department  or  Defense  Excess 
Defense  Abticles  Deliveries 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  Excess  Defense  Articles  Deliveries, 
for  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Payments 
From  Special  Bank  Account  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation  for  the  C-6  Aircraft  Pro- 
gram During  the  Quarter  Ended  March  31, 
1072",  Department  of  Defense,  dated  May  30, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Report  on  Colorado  Bivxr  Basin 
Project 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project, 
for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Ciommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

sxtpplement  to  1972  national  highway 
Needs  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  1972  National  Highway  Needs 
Report  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

HOUSE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    111 

Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  a  deep  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  grain  producers  of  our  state  In 
marketing  grain  and  oU  seeds,  the  market 
price  of  which  \b  determined  by  established 
grade;  and 

Whereas,  hvmdreds  of  Iowa  grain  producers 
are  submitting  grain  and  oil  seeds  to  local 
markets,  which  grain  and  oil  seeds  average 
consistently  higher  In  quality  and  grade  than 
Is  provided  for  In  the  present  grade-pricing 
system;  and 

Whereas,  these  producers  of  premium  qual- 
ity grain  and  oil  seeds  are  usable  to  procure 
premium  prices  for  their  products  imder  the 
present  grade-price  structure,  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
concurring,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Committees  on  Agrlciilture  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Bepresentatlvee 
and  Senate  be  directed  to  Immediately  In- 
stitute a  study  of  the  present  price-grading 
system  for  grains  and  oil  seeds  In  the  United 
States  with  the  Intent  of  establishing  a  new 
base  for  determining  the  maiicet  inloe  of 
feed  grains  and  oU  seeds;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Iowa  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"We,  William  H.  Harbor.  SpeiJter  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Presi- 


dent of  the  Senate,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Sixty-fourth  General  Assembly, 
Second  Session. 

"Roger  W.  Jepsen 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"WnxiAM  H.  Harbor, 
"Speaker  of  the  House" 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution  To  Express  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  Support  of  the  Legis- 
lature OF  Louisiana  in  the  Recent  Ac- 
tions Taken  by  the  PREsroENT  in  the 
Vietnam  Conflict 

"Whereas,  wise  men  recognize  that  the 
holocavist  of  war  is  not  a  creation  of  the 
weapons  used  therein  but  rather  arises  out  of 
the  feelings  and  respect,  or  lack  of  it,  of  man 
one  for  another;  and 

"Whereas,  between  fifteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen hundred  fighting  men  of  this  nation  are 
confined  in  Vietnam,  an  alien  and  foreign 
land  very  far  from  their  families  and  loved 
ones;  and 

"Whereas,  America's  allies  in  this  holocaust 
are  waging  a  fierce  battle  with  extreme  brav- 
ery and  dedication  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
pulse the  aggressive  designs  of  its  neighbor 
who  wishes,  by  force  of  arms  rather  than 
peaceful  means,  to  force  its  ideas  and  gov- 
ernmental forms  upon  other  nations;  and 

"Whereas,  without  support  both  militarily 
and  loglstically,  our  allies  would  be  unable 
to  repel  those  who  would  impose  their  own 
will  rather  than  allow  the  people  of  Vietnam 
to  form  their  own  will;  and 

"Whereas,  our  own  troops  of  approximately 
sixty  thousand  men,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
allies,  would  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  and 
grave  peril  if  the  United  States  should  pursue 
a  policy  of  rapid  withdrawal  without  recipro- 
cal conciliatory  moves  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressor;  and 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  this  Honorable 
Body  recognize  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  more  than  reason- 
able In  his  willingness  to  talk  at  any  time  and 
at  any  place  to  those  who  would  destroy,  and 
that  his  words  have  only  been  answered  with 
more  guns,  more  fighting,  and  more  deaths; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  the  desire  of  all  clvUlzed 
men  who  find  themselves  engaged  In  war  to 
cease  the  fighting,  dying  and  suffering  which 
results  from  war,  but  it  is  also  their  desire  to 
achieve  this  purpose  only  if  they  can  do  so 
In  an  honorable  and  Just  manner  which 
allows  men  to  choose  their  own  course,  in  a 
manner  which  will  show  that  those  who  wish 
to  subjugate  wiU  not  be  tolerated,  and  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  hope  of  a  per- 
manent halt  to  the  fighting  and  dying,  so 
that  we  once  again  may  enter  Into  a  true 
peace  without  threats  of  greater  and  wider 
wars. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Legislature  does  hereby  express  its  support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
recent  actions  to  terminate  the  Nation's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict  but  agrees 
with  and  supports  his  decision  that  the  exist- 
ing situation  demanded  the  actions  he  has 
been  forced  to  take  in  that  area,  and  his 
efforts  to  achieve  termination  of  this  coun- 
try's Involvement  with  honor  and  with  re- 
gard for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  men 
and  our  allies. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  delegation,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  Department  Commander  of  the  Veterans 


of  Foreign  Wars,  State  of  Louisiana  and  to  the 
Department  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  State  of  Louisiana." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

"Resolutions  Urgino  the  Government  or 
North  Vietnam  To  Withdraw  All  Troops 
From  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia 
and  To  Release  Forthwith  Au.  American 
Prisoners  of  War 

"Whereas,  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  being  urged  to  withdraw  all  its 
troops  from  South  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereas,  This  calls  for  unilateral  action 
by  one  of  the  paiiiles  to  the  conflict  and  this 
action  should  be  bilateral  and  binding  on  all 
parties  Involved  in  this  conflict;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Co\irt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts urgently  requests  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  Immediately  withdraw 
all  troope  from  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  to  release  forthwith  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts strongly  urges  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  accept  without  further 
delay  the  most  recent  peace  proposals  as  s«t 
forth  by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  Chief 
American  Negotiator  at  the  Paris  Peace  talks 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Memoriauzino     the     Congress     of     the 
United     States     To     Enact     Legislation 
Proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  Which 
Would  Allow  One  House  of  Bicameral 
State    Legislatures    To    Be    Apportioned 
Other    Than    on    a    Population    Basis 
AND   To    Submit   the    Same   for    Ratifi- 
cation BY  the  States 
"Whereas,    The    United    States    Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  membership  in  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  state  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  only  according  to  population; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  practical  apvillcation  of  said 
ruling  has  resulted  m  much  confusion  and 
delay  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  put  of 
twenty-nine  states  which  had  completed  re- 
apportionment by  December,  1971,  one  plan 
was  vetoed,  one  plan  was  subject  to  review 
by  a  federal  panel,  and  sixteen,  six  of  which 
have  been  invalidated,  were  challenged  in  the 
courts;  and 

"Whereas,  The  delegates  to  the  original 
constitutional  convention  in  PhUadelphia  In 
1787  proposed  the  federal  plan  of  one  house 
of  Congress  being  apportioned  on  population 
and  one  house  on  representation  of  a  state 
at  large,  and  such  plan  was  ratified  by  the 
states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  plan  of  legUlatlve 
representation  has  been  previously  endorsed 
by  its  use  in  forty-nine  state  legislatures; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  1962,  the  citizens  of  Colorado 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  federal 
plan  concept  for  apportioning  their  General 
Assembly  with  such  proposal  receiving  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  voters  in  every 
county  of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
the  people  of  the  various  states  have  had  the 
freedom  to  apportion  their  state  leglslatuns 
In  the  manner  they  felt  best  refiected  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  recognizing  that  a  sys- 
tem of  apportionment  that  might  be  appro- 
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prUte  for  one  state  would  not  neceaaarUy 
meet  the  needs  of  another  state,  but  that 
each  state  should  be  free  to  make  Its  own  se- 
lection; now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatlvea  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  would  aUow  one 
bouse  of  bicameral  state  legislatures  to  l>e 
apportioned  other  than  on  a  population  basis 
and  to  submit  the  same  for  ratification  by 
the  states. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  members  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Colorado." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, city  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  praying  for 
an  immediate  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  Armed  Forces  from  all  of  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HH.  15093.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive  agen- 
cies, boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes  (S.  Rept.  No. 
92-820). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  Mr.  McCleixan), 
from  the  Committee  on  Apprc^rlations,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  14989.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  92-821). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  722.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Stockbridge-Munsee 
community  and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of 
the  reservation  Involved  (together  with 
minority   views)    (Rept.   No.  92-822). 


S.  3656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  South  Atlantic 
Basin  environmental  oonaervatlon  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MANSREU}: 

8.  3657.  A  bill  to  insure  congressional  re- 
view of  tax  preferences,  and  other  Items 
which  narrow  the  income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  existing  provisions  of  these 
types.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3668.  A  biU  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
certain  benefits  to  which  employees  of  the 
United  States  stationed  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  may  be  terminated  under  certain 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8.J.  Res.  237.  A  Joint  rescdutlon  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
October  16,  1972,  as  "Oerman  Day."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fo^owing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3654.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
8.  3655.  A  bill  to  require  that  presldenitlal 
preference  primaries  and  delegate  selection 
conventions,  caucuses,  and  elections  be  held 
during  the  month  of  July,  and  to  restrict 
campaign  advertising  relating  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  presidential  candidates  to  a  period 
of  3  weeks  prior  to  any  such  primary,  con- 
vention, caucxis,  or  election.  Referred  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STENNI8  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  AixxN,  Mr.  Sparkican, 
Mr.  OuRifKT,  Mr.  Talmadgk,  Mr. 
Gambrzli,,  Mr.  JoisAN  of  North 
Carolina,  and  BIr.  Ekvin)  : 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3654.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  applicable  to  federally  as- 
sisted housing.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.         

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  repeal  those 
provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  which 
require  prevailing  wage  determinations 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  for  FHA- 
insured  housing  and  public  housing  pro- 
grams. On  January  19,  1972,  in  intro- 
ducing S.  3036,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act,  I  outlined  in  considera- 
ble detail  the  history  of  Davis-Bacon  and 
the  reasons  why  I  feel  its  unfortunate 
evolution  now  demands  its  Immediate 
repeal.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  shall 
not  repeat  what  was  expressed  at  that 
time,  though  the  substance  of  that  state- 
ment is  expressly  applicable  to  the  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today. 

Prevailing  wage  determinati(His  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  for  FHA-insured  housing  and 
public  housing  have  too  often  resulted 
in  required  wage  rates  for  such  housing 
which  are  higher  than  those  actually 
prevailing  in  the  area.  Inappropriately 
high  wage  determinations  have  proven 
particularly  harmful  in  the  case  of  rental 
housing  subsidized  under  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  Higher  wages 
result  in  higher  construction  costs,  and. 
therefore,  market  rents  for  subsidized 
projects  which  are  higher  than  the  rents 
for  comparable  units  in  conventionally 
financed  projects.  Pamilies  who  are  able 
to  pay  rents  at  or  near  the  maiicet  level 
are,  therefore,  dissuaded  fnxn  living  in 
assisted  projects  and  the  goal  of  achiev- 
ing a  greater  income  mix  in  thoee  proj- 
ects is  undermined. 

The  inaccuracy  of  prevailing  wage  de- 
terminatians  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  reports  to  the  Congress  by  tbA 


Comptroller  General  at  the  United 
States.  Hie  modt  recent  of  these  reports 
coDcluded  that  inaccurate  determina- 
tions increased  construction  costs  for  the 
projects  studied  from  5  to  IS  percent— 
"Need  for  Improved  Administraticm  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Noted  Over  a  Dec- 
ade of  General  Accounting  OfBce  Re- 
views. July  14. 1971."  As  noted  in  the  re- 
port, some  of  the  major  causes  of  hi^ 
prevailing  wage  determinations  were  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  commer- 
cial and  residential  construction — com- 
mercial construction  wage  rates  usually 
being  higher;  the  excessive  use  of  data 
from  collective  bargaining  agreemoits  in 
areas  where  they  covered  ooly  a  small 
portion  of  those  employed  in  construc- 
tion; and  the  use  of  data  from  areas 
other  than  the  one  in  which  the  project 
was  located,  in  spite  of  important  dif- 
ferences in  labor  conditions. 

As  CtHigress  directs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  ever  expanded  housing  pro- 
grams, and  as  Federal  subsidies  for  con- 
struction of  these  facilities  progressively 
deepen,  I  feel  it  incumbent  that  every 
possible  effort  be  expended  toward  re- 
ducing the  unnecessary  costs  which  bur- 
dea  tbe  programs  and  ultimately  the  tax- 
payer. Certainly  a  prime  example  of  such 
"unnecessary  costs"  are  those  neces- 
sitated by  implementaticHi  of  Davis- 
Bacon.  As  stated  in  chapter  2  of  the 
aforementioned  GAO  report: 

The  wage  rates  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  principal  factors  con- 
sidered by  contract(M9  in  estimating  labor 
costs  and  In  arriving  at  the  amounts  of  their 
contract  bids;  the  bid  amounts,  in  turn,  de- 
termine the  cost  of  federally  financed  proj- 
ects. In  the  case  of  housing  projects  financed 
with  private  funds  but  supported  by  Federal 
mortgage  insurance,  an  Increase  in  project 
costs  Imposed  on  the  qxMisors  and/or  users 
of  the  housing  units  may  result  in  added 
mortgage  risks  to  the  Government. 

Using  the  reiulta  of  our  previous  reviews  of 
specific  wage  determinations  for  29  selected 
federally  financed  construction  projects,  we 
estimated  that,  of  the  construction  costs  of 
988  million,  about  $9  million  may  have  been 
paid  m  excess  wages,  which  appeared  to  be 
attributable  to  improper  determinations  of 
minimum  wage  rates. 

Of  the  wage  determinations  made  by  the 
Department  for  the  29  projects,  28  were  for 
federally  financed  and  Insured  housing  proj- 
ects constructed  at  a  total  cost  <A  about  $72.8 
million.  Of  these  28  projects,  16  were  for  low- 
rent  public  housing,  eight  were  for  military 
family  housing,  and  four  were  for  federally 
insured  housing.  For  the  28  projects,  we  esti- 
mated that  extra  construotlon  costs  of  ap- 
proxlmaitely  $7.4  mllUm  would  be  Incurred. 
These  extra  costs  were  largely  attributable 
to  the  Department's  prescribing  as  minimum 
wage  rates  for  construction  of  residential- 
type  housing  projects  the  higher  wage  rates 
paid  by  contractors  fw  oonstrucitlon  of  com- 
mercial-type buildings  rather  than  the  lower 
rates  paid  by  ocmtractors  for  construction  of 
private  residential  bousing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  XJibaiy 
Affairs  has  determined  to  hold  hearings 
during  the  month  cif  June  ccMiceming 
Davis-Bacon  and  its  effiect  on  Federal 
housing  programs.  As  the  subcoomiittee's 
ranking  minority  member,  I  envidan 
several  days  of  enlightened  testimony 
from  those  wiio  wtn-k  daily  within  the 
confines  of  Davis-Bacon  and  best  know 
the  end  result  of  its  implementation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors,  as 
follows: 

8.  3664 
.  Be  it  enacted  by  t?ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  repealed. 
Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
16  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
are  repealed. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  3655.  A  bill  to  require  that  presi- 
dential preference  primaries  and  dele- 
gate selection  conventions,  caucuses, 
and  elections  be  held  during  the  month 
of  July,  and  to  restrict  campaign  adver- 
tising relating  to  the  nomination  of 
presidential  candidates  to  a  period  of 
3  weeks  prior  to  any  such  primary,  con- 
vention, caucus,  or  election.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

PRESmENTIAL  PRIMARIES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  now  completed  17  of  the  25  presi- 
dential preference  primaries,  including 
those  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Perhaps  it  could  bet- 
ter be  said  that  lx)th  the  candidates  and 
the  voters  have  so  fat  endured  17  pri- 
maries, because  one  of  the  rare  subjects 
of  mutual  agreement  these  days  is  that 
the  present  multiplicity  of  primaries  is 
an  ordeal  for  everyone. 

The  system  badly  needs  reform.  It  is 
in  furtherance  of  this  objective  that  I 
am  today  introducing  a  reform  bill 
which  I  hope  will  promote  discussion  of 
the  alternatives  to  the  present  primaries 
and  also  be  a  vehicle  for  action.  Other 
bills,  embodying  two  basically  different 
approaches,  have  already  been  intro- 
duced— the  national  primary  approach, 
as  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  215.  the 
Mansfield-Aikrai  measure,  and  the  re- 
gional primary  approach,  as  in  the  bUl 
introduced  by  Senator  Packwood.  Each 
of  these  suggestions  seems  to  have  as 
many  critics  as  it  does  supporters. 

My  bill  would  bring  about  substantial 
reform  in  the  presidential  primary  sys- 
tem by  deceptively  simple  means.  It  es- 
sentially has  two  elements:  First,  it 
would  require  any  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary  and  convention,  caucus, 
or  election  to  select  delegates  to  be  held 
on  a  Tuesday  in  July;  and,  second,  it 
would  prohibit  any  campaign  advertis- 
ing more  than  3  weeks  prior  to  such  pri- 
mary, convention,  caucus,  or  election. 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  this  bill  at 
least  would  guarantee  that  the  next 
presidential  election  would  be  held  im- 
der  improved  conditions,  while  discus- 
sion coidd  continue  on  a  more  detailed 
and  comprehensive  primary  reform 
measure. 

NEED  roa   REFORM 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  list  all 
the  ills  of  the  present  primary  system. 
Change  can  be  Justified  on  the  simple 
grounds  that  It  is  too  expensive,  too 
physically  demanding,  and  too  danger- 
ous. Even  if  this  were  were  not  enough, 
there  is  a  real  question  about  whether 
the  present  system  produces  an  adequate 
reflection  of  the  public  will.  As  Robert 


Bendiner  stated  in  a  New  York  Times 
Meigazine  article  on  February  17,  1972: 
Presidential  primaries  are  liewllderlngly 
varied  in  rules,  techniques  and  significance 
and  have  in  their  totality  no  more  relevance 
to  the  will  of  the  people  than  the  choice  of  a 
President  by  a  combination  of  poker,  chess 
and  roulette. 

Some  primaries  are  closed,  the  vote 
available  only  to  those  who  have  estab- 
lished their  affiliation  with  a  party.  Oth- 
ers are  open,  permitting  crossover  votes. 
In  some  primaries  there  is  only  a  popu- 
larity or  beauty  contest  among  the  pres- 
idential candidates  while  others  are 
binding  on  delegates.  The  selection  of 
delegates  may  be  connected  to  the  presi- 
dential preference  vote  or  it  may  be  sep- 
arated. Either  way,  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates may  be  binding  or  it  may  be  only 
advisory. 

Some  primaries,  such  as  Oregon,  have 
all  the  presidential  candidates  on  the 
ballot  including,  often,  some  noncandi- 
dates.  Some  States  have  only  a  portion 
of  the  candidates.  The  candidates  them- 
selves may  or  may  not  campaign  in  a 
primary  whether  or  not  they  are  on  the 
ballot.  It  has  now  become  fashionable 
to  calculate  not  only  the  percentiles  of 
vote  a  candidate  receives  but  also  to  re- 
late that  to  the  number  of  days  or  hours 
spent  in  that  particular  State. 

Add  to  all  of  this  the  fact  that  voter 
participation  in  the  primaries  is  always 
a  very  low  percentage  of  those  who  vote 
in  the  general  election;  the  fact  that 
the  candidates  themselves  concentrate 
on  States  where  they  are  expected  to 
win;  and  the  fact  that  in  multiple-can- 
didate elections  the  most  universally  ac- 
ceptable candidate  does  not  necessarily 
receive  the  highest  vote,  and  you  have 
the  system  by  which  we  now  select  the 
candidates  for  nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  primary  system  was  bom  out  of 
the  best  intentions,  the  brainchild  of  the 
Progressive  reformers  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  They  wanted  to  take  the 
selection  process  out  of  the  proverbial 
smoked-filled  rooms  and  hand  over 
part  of  the  nominating  process  to  the 
people.  This  system  had  a  lot  of  logic  at 
the  time. 

But  with  more  States  getting  the  re- 
form spirit,  the  patchwork  of  primaries 
has  gotten  out  of  hand.  In  1968  there 
were  14  primaries.  Today  there  are  25. 
If  the  regulation  length  of  baseball 
games  were  raised  from  nine  to  25 
innings,  I  doubt  that  even  the  most  avid 
fan  could  sustain  his  interest  over  the 
length  of  the  game,  let  alone  the  season — 
and  the  drain  on  the  participants  would 
be  imconscionable. 

ALTERNATIVES 

Perhaps  the  change  most  often  pro- 
posed is  a  national  primary.  The  Mans- 
field-Aiken bill  would  hold  one  nation- 
wide primary  on  a  given  day,  with  a 
runoff  under  stated  conditions.  This 
alternative  has  the  obvious  advantage 
of  eliminating  the  curroit  drawn-out 
political  extravaganza,  providing  uni- 
form rules  both  as  to  who  votes  and  who 
is  on  the  ballot,  producing  a  clear  vic- 
tor and  simplifying  the  procediue  gen- 
erally. 

Such  a  system  also  has  defects.  First, 
it  gives  a  tremendous  advantage  to  an 


already  established  candidate  and,  con- 
versely, it  does  not  allow  time  for  the 
emergence  of  new  national  figures  or  of 
candidates  who  are  previously  untested 
in  the  voting  arena.  Second,  I  think  it 
favors  candidates  who  either  have 
money  or  can  raise  money  easily  for  a 
one-shot  nationwide  campaign.  A  fur- 
ther objection  is  tliat  runoffs  after  a 
multicandidate  race  may  well  give  the 
voters  a  choice  between  two  extreme 
candidates,  neither  of  whom  can  com- 
mand sound  support. 

The  regional  primary  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Packwood  would  satisfy  a 
major  objection  to  national  primaries 
by  providing  a  forum  for  lesser  known, 
regional,  untested,  or  low-financed  can- 
didates. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  re- 
gionalization  of  the  primaries  would  give 
some  uniformity  to  the  election  proce- 
dure, the  voters  would  again  be  sub- 
jected to  a  lengthy,  exhausting  and  ex- 
pensive multiact  play. 

I  have  been  contemplating  a  national 
primary  bill  which  would  provide  strict 
spending  limitations  to  try  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  favoritism  to  a  wealthy 
candidate,  and  which  would  provide  for 
either  the  top  three  candidates,  or  any 
candidate  receiving  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  to  be  presented  to  the 
national  convention,  which  would  select 
the  final  candidate.  I  am  still  working 
on  such  a  biU,  but  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  as  any  such  proposal  gets  more 
complex,  the  time  needed  for  its  con- 
sideration increases.  For  that  reason  I 
am  proposing  a  simplified  bill  for  the 
time  being  so  we  will  at  least  be  in  an 
Improved  situation  in  case  we  do  not 
succeed  in  a  complete  reform. 

EAGLETON    PROPOSAL 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  justifica- 
tion for  this  bill  is  that  it  tampers  very 
little  with  existing  mechftiisms,  does  not 
involve  rigidly  constructed  formulas, 
quotas,  or  rules,  and  is  not  a  drastic  de- 
parture from  the  present  system.  My  bill 
lets  the  States  continue  to  decide 
whether  they  want  a  primary,  caucus  or 
convention.  It  lets  the  States  continue 
to  decide  whether  the  primary  is  binding 
or  not,  whether  the  delegates  are  elected 
separately  or  not  and  whether  the  pri- 
mary is  open  or  closed.  It  lets  the  States 
continue  to  decide  when  they  will  hold 
their  primary,  caucus,  or  convention, 
within  a  limited  time  framework. 

My  bill  simple  would  require  a  State  to 
choose  delegates  and  hold  its  primary,  if 
it  chooses  to  have  one,  on  Tuesday  in 
July.  Thus  the  advantages  of  a  candidate 
having  to  compete  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances to  test  his  breadth  of  appeal 
would  be  retained,  but  the  time  would  be 
telescoped. 

This  shortening  of  the  primary  season 
would  accomplish  several  things.  First, 
it  would  limit  the  time  in  which  a  candi- 
date would  have  to  keep  an  exhausting 
schedule,  expose  himself  to  danger,  and 
spend  excessive  sums  of  money.  Second, 
the  reduced  campaign  time  would  place 
a  premium  on  issues  and  on  a  candidate's 
having  well-thought-out  positions  on 
them.  It  is  to  be  h<H>ed  that  this  would 
encourage  moro  candidate  concentra- 
tion on  issue-oriented  engagements 
rather  than  on  the  "visuals"  of  today's 
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image  campaigns,  wliich  place  a  pre- 
mlxmi  on  being  seen  in  every  kind  of 
ethnic  restaurant,  shaking  hands  with 
a  worker  in  each  occupation,  and  visiting 
all  the  landmarks  of  the  country.  The 
compressing  of  the  whole  procedure 
would  also  make  the  establishment  of 
new  primaries  less  attractive,  since  they 
would  not  necessarily  be  accompanied 
by  the  ciurent  3  or  4  weeks  of  activity 
and  spending  within  a  State. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  would 
prevent  any  campaign  advertising  ear- 
lier than  3  weeks  before  the  primary 
date— thus  holding  down  the  leadtime 
on  the  initial  primaries.  This  would 
diminish  the  amount  of  media  time 
available  to  candidates,  the  expense  of 
campaigning,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  voter. 

While  the  bill  would  rely  primarily  on 
the  Campaign  Spending  Act  to  limit  the 
expense  of  the  primary  campaigns,  the 
telescoping  of  the  primaries  into  1 
month  would  tend  to  retard  the  cost  of 
campaigning  and  a  candidate  would 
have  a  more  limited  time  to  raise  funds 
for  the  next  primary  based  on  his  per- 
formance in  the  last  primary.  At  the 
present  time,  a  candidate  with  a  good 
showing  in  one  primary  must  maintain 
his  momentum  in  the  next  primary,  so 
his  financial  backers  have  to  continue 
shelling  out  for  each  primary  as  if  it 
were  the  last  one,  running  the  ultimate 
cost  of  election  up  into  the  stratosphere. 

My  bill  strikes  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  the  competing  objectives  of 
reducing  the  length  of  the  primary  sea- 
son while  providing  enough  time  so  that 
a  relatively  untested  candidate  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  win  the  nomina- 
tion. There  would  be  as  many  as  8  weeks 
for  a  candidacy  to  develop  if  there  were 
five  Tuesdays  in  July  and  a  candidate 
used  the  full  3  weeks  before  the  first 
primary  for  advertising.  This  should  be 
sufficient  time  for  the  voters  to  judge  the 
potential  of  a  candidate  without  unduly 
prolonging  the  campaign  season  xmtil  the 
voters  are  tired  of  politics. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
mood  to  reform  our  nominating  pro- 
cedures so  that  we  do  not  have  these 
same  debates  as  we  go  Into  the  1976 
presidential  election.  At  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 3655 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  is 
the  purpose  ol  this  Act  to  regulate  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  select  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  the  pursuit  of  a  politi- 
cal party's  nomination  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  less  subject  to  vmnecessary 
expense,  physical  exhaustion,  and  danger. 

Sec.  2.  Each  State  which  conducts  an  elec- 
tion for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  lndlvld\ials  to  the  office  of 
President,  or  an  election,  caucus,  or  conven- 
tion for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional nominating  convention  of  a  political 
party  (or  which  regelates  In  any  manner  any 
such  election,  caucus,  or  convention)  shaU 
provide  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 


date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  holding 
such  preference  election,  cauctis,  conven- 
tion, or  election  on  a  Tuesday  during  the 
month  of  July  occurring  In  each  Presidential 
election  year. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 105  and  106  as  sections  106  and  107,  re- 
spectively, and  Inserting  after  section  104 
the  following  new  section : 

"LIMrrATION  OP  TIME  POB  TISE  OF  COMMTTNICA- 
TIONS  MEDIA  IN  FRESIDENTIAI.  NOMINATION 
CAMPAIGNS 

"Sec.  105.  No  campaign  advertising  mat- 
ter urging  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  individual  to  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  or  urging  the  de- 
feat, or  disparaging  the  position,  of  any  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  that  office  shall 
be  broadcast,  published,  or  distributed  in  any 
State  more  than  21  days  before  the  date  of 
that  State's  presidential  preference  primary 
election  or  the  election,  caucus,  or  conven- 
tion held  by  the  State  or  a  political  party 
therein  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
national  nominating  convention  of  a  politi- 
cal party.". 

(b)  Section  106  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  104  (b)"  and 
Inserting  "104  (b),  and  105".  Section  107  of 
such  Act,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  104  (b)"  and  inserting  "104  (b),  or  105". 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Gurnet.  Mr.  Talhadge, 
Mr.  Gambrell,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 

S.  3656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  South  Atlantic 
Basin  environmental  conservation  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues,  Senator  Eastland.  Sen- 
ator Allen,  and  other  Senators  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  South  Atlantic  Basin 
Environmental  Conservation  Act  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  environment  and 
to  protect  and  enrich  our  soU  in  the  af- 
fected States. 

Senators  have  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience obtained  in  the  Great  Plains 
program  that  has  greatly  alleviated  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930's. 

In  the  States  involved  in  this  bill  we 
have  a  different  but  equally  important 
problem  affecting  the  public  interest. 

The  gulf  coast  and  southern  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  the  highest 
consistent  rainfall  in  the  Nation.  They 
are  quite  often  the  victim  of  hurricanes 
which  dump  excessive  amounts  of  water 
on  the  land.  In  addition,  only  2  weeks 
ago,  without  a  hurricane,  the  gulf  coast 
area  of  Mississippi  received  up  to  12 
inches  of  rain  in  a  24-hour  period.  The 
results  were  not  CHily  eroded  land  but 
washed  out  bridges  and  other  damage  to 
private  and  public  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  the  area 
covered  in  this  bill  need  long-term  com- 
mitments from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  assistance  to  tie  down  their  soil 
with  trees,  grass,  terraces,  and  other  con- 
servation practices.  Every  particle  of  soil 
tied  down  to  the  land  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  our  small  streams  and  rivers  and 
improves  the  condition  of  the  land  within 
the  area. 


By  Mr.  MANSPTELD: 
S.  3657.  A  bill  to  insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  items 
which  nsuTow  the  Income  tax  base,  by 
providing  now  for  the  termination  over  a 
3 -year  period  of  existing  provisions  of 
these  types.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TAX  POLICY   REVIEW  OP   1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  today 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  15230,  entitled 
Tax  Policy  Review  Act  of  1972.  I,  at 
this  time,  am  introducing  an  identical 
bill. 

This  bill  provides  that  virtually  all  of 
the  tax  preferences  in  existing  law  will  be 
systematically  reviewed  over  the  years 
1973,  1974,  and  1975.  This  result  is 
achieved  by  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
these  tax  preference  provisions  as  of  the 
first  of  1974.  1975.  and  1976  if  no  action 
is  taken  to  continue  the  provisions  either 
in  their  present  form  or  in  some  modified 
form.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  statement  a  list  of  these 
provisions  which  under  this  bill  will  be 
terminated  over  the  next  3  years  in  the 
absence  of  action  to  the  contrary,  to- 
gether with  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  last  March  21 1  took 
the  opportunity  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  for  their  efforts  in  attempting 
to  change  the  tax  structure.  At  that  time 
I  indicated  that  in  the  near  future  I 
hoped  to  offer  a  proposal  which  would 
contribute  toward  making  the  tax  code 
more  equitable.  As  I  indicated  at  that 
time,  I  believe  that  the  notion  of  unfair- 
ness about  the  tax  code  is  justified. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  to  give  as- 
surance that  everyone  will  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

At  that  time  I  indicated  that  my  pro- 
posal would  put  a  termination  date  on 
every  tax  preference  and  exclusion  in  the 
tax  code  so  that  Congress  must  renew 
every  preference  if  it  is  to  be  continued. 
As  I  indicated,  if  a  preference  has  clear 
validity,  then  Congress  will  renew  the 
provision. 

Under  this  bill  existing  tax  preference 
provisions  can  be  analyzed  and  reviewed 
over  the  next  three  years.  This  process 
should  afford  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  with 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  judgment  with 
respect  to  these  provisions.  At  the  time 
Congress  makes  its  review  of  any  of  these 
preference  provisions,  it  may  decide  that 
there  is  some  way  outside  the  tax  system 
which  will  better  achieve  the  goals 
sought  or  it  may  conclude  that  a  prefer- 
ence provision  previously  in  the  code  is 
desirable  but  perhaps  in  some  modified 
form. 

The  idea  that  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
view tax  preference  provisiwis  or  incen- 
tives from  time  to  time  certainly  Is  not 
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new.  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
termination  dates  were  provided  for 
three  prolusions  added  in  that  act — ^the 
5-year  amortizati(m  provision  for  rail- 
road rolling  stock,  the  special  amortiza- 
tion provision  for  pollutiMi  control  facili- 
ties, coal  mine  safety  equipment  and  ex- 
penditures for  rehabilitation  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  The  1971  act 
also  provided  a  termination  date  for  the 
amortization  of  expenditures  for  <si-the- 
job  training  and  child  care  facilities. 

By  adopting  on  a  broader  scale  the 
approach  taken  by  Congress  in  1969  and 
1971.  this  bill  would  take  a  long  step 
toward  assuring  the  tax  reform  will  be 
a  continuing  and  on-going  project,  not 
something  that  happens  only  once  every 
generation.  By  dividing  these  termina- 
tion dates  and  spreading  them  over  3 
years,  the  bill  gives  assiirance  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  adequately  re- 
view these  provisions  in  the  Congress. 

There  Is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the 
coimtry  that  the  tax  code  needs  refur- 
bishment. Each  election  year,  promises 
are  made  for  tax  reform;  this  proposal, 
if  enacted  this  year,  will  assure  tax  re- 
form and  assure  a  continued  currency 
to  the  tax  code. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  by  providing  for  the  termi- 
nation of  a  provision  in  this  bill.  I  am 
not  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  provision  is  desirable  or  undesirable. 
Instead,  what  I  am  doing  is  merely  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  all  deserve  review  by  the  Con- 
gress to  see  whether  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress  they  should  be  retained  as  they 
are.  modified  or  deleted  from  the  tax 
law. 

The  termination  dates  provided  for  In 
this  bUl  are  quite  comprehensive  and 
are  explained  fully  In  the  statement 
which  I  have  asked  permission  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
your  attention.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
represents  the  best  possible  way  of  as- 
suring a  systematic  review  of  our  tax 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  communicated 
with  the  distinguished  chsdrman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  concerning 
the  introduction  of  this  measure.  I  felt 
it  would  have  been  Inappropriate  for  him 
to  consider  a  possible  cosponsorshlp  of 
this  measure  prior  to  It  being  referred 
to  his  committee.  I  know  from  past  ex- 
perience the  openness  of  Senator  Long 
on  these  matters  and  that  he  will  give 
this  measure  the  fullest  consideration 
this  year.  This  measure  in  effect  returns 
the  initiative  for  tax  writing  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  continuing  matter  as  envi- 
sioned in  the  Constitution. 

Exhibit  1 
S.  3657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    Of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title,  Etc. 

(a)  Short  Title. — ^Thls  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Policy  Review  Act  of  1972". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents. — 

TrriE  I. — Provisions  To  Terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 1,   1974 


Sec.  101.  The  $30,000  exemption  and  deduc- 
tion of  regular  Income  taxes  for 
the  minimum  tax  on  tax  pref- 
ences. 

Sec.  102.  Treatment  of  group-term  life  In- 
surance purchased  for  employees. 

Sec.  103.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
$5,000  employees  death  bene&t. 

Sec.  104.  Exemption  from  tax  of  $100  of  divi- 
dends received  by  individuals. 

Sec.  105.  Treatment  of  loss  from  certain 
nonbusiness  guaranties. 

Sec.  106.  Twenty-percent  variation  under 
the  asset  depreciation  range  sys- 
tem. 

Sec.  107.  Capital  gain  treatment  for  lump- 
sum distribution  from  pension 
funds. 

Sec.  108.  Treatment  of  employee  stock  op- 
tions. 

Sec.  109.  Tax  exemption  of  credit  unions 
and  mutual  funds  for  certain 
financial  Institutions. 

Sec.  110.  Treatment  of  bad  debt  reserves  of 
banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

Sec.  ill.  Percentage  depletion  for  oil,  gas, 
and  other  minerals. 

Sec.  112.  Capital  gain  for  timber,  coal,  and 
iron  ore  royalties. 

Sec.  113.  Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividends 
of  less  developed  country  cor- 
porations. 

Sec.  114.  Exemption  of  earned  Income  from 
foreign  sources. 

Sec.  116.  Alternative  tax  on   capital   gains. 

Sec.  116.  Rules  for  recapture  of  depreciation 
on  sale  at  gain  of  real  property. 

Sec.  117.  Special  exemptions  for  excess  de- 
ductions accoTint  for  farm  losses. 


Title  n — ^Provisions  To  Terminate  On 
Januart  1,  1975 

Sec.  201.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
amounts  received  as  sick  pay. 

Sec.  202.  Deduction  of  nonbusiness  Interest 
and  taxes. 

Sec.  203.  Fast  depreciation  methods. 

Sec.  204.  Xteduction  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures. 

Sec.  205.  Deduction  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation expenditures. 

Sec.  206.  Additional  first-year  depreciation 
allowance. 

Sec.  207.  Deduction  of  expenditures  for 
clearing  land. 

Sec.  208.  Amortization  of  railroad  grading 
and  tunnel  bores. 

Sec.  209.  Deduction  of  intangible  drUllng 
and  development  costs. 

Sec.  210.  Deduction  of  development  expendi- 
tures in  the  case  of  mines. 

Sec.  211.  Tax  exemption  for  ships  under  for- 
eign flag. 

Sec.  212.  Special  deduction  for  a  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation. 

Sec.  213.  Exemption  of  Income  from  sources 
within  possessions  of  United 
States. 

Sec.  214.  Exclusion  from  subpart  F  income 
of  shipping  profits  and  certain 
dividends,  Interest,  and  gains. 

Sec.  215.  Tax  exemption  for  a  DISC. 

Sec.  216.  Step-up  In  tax  basis  of  property 
acquired  from  decedent. 

Sec.  217.  Capital  gains  on  sale  or  exchange 
of  patents. 

Title  III — Provisions  To  Terminate  On 
January  1,  1976 

Sec.  301.  Corporate  surtax  exemption. 

Sec.  302.  Retirement  Income  credit. 

Sec.  303.  Credit  or  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  public 
office. 

Sec.  304.  Investment  credit. 

Sec.  305.  Tax-exempt  interest. 

Sec.  306.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
rental  value  of  parsonages. 

Sec.  307.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
scholarship  and  feUowshlp  grants. 


Sec.  308. 

Sec.  309. 

Sec.  310. 

Sec.  311. 

Sec.  312. 

Sec.  313. 
Sec.  314. 

Sec.  315. 
Sec.  316. 

Sec.  817. 
Sec.  818. 
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Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  gain 
on  sale  of  realdene*  by  panon 
over  68. 

Additional  exemption  for  age  65  or 
blindness  of  taxpayer  or  spouse. 

Exemption  for  chUd  whose  Income 
exceeds  $760. 

Deduction  for  nonbusiness  casualty 
losses. 

Charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tions. 

Medical  expense  deduction. 

Household  and  dependent  CAte  de- 
duction. 

Deduction  of  moving  expenses. 

Nonrecognition  of  gain  on  appre- 
ciated property  used  to  redeem 
stock. 

Nonrecognition  of  gain  In  connec- 
tion with  certain  Uquldations. 

Deduction  for  capital  gains. 


TITLE  I— PROVISrONS  TO   TERMINATE 
ON  JANUARY    1,    1974 

Sec.  101.  The  $30,000  Exemption  and  Deduc- 
tion OP  Regular  Income  Taxes 
FOR  the  Minimum  Tax  on  Tax 
Preferences 

Section  66  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  imposition  of  the 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences)  is  amend- 
ed by  Bidding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(d)  Termination  of  Exemption  and 
Deduction  of  Regular  Income  Taxes. — In 
the  case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1974,  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  on  the  sum  of  the 
items  of  tax  preference  for  the  taxable  year 
without  reduction  by  the  $30,000  exemption 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
or  by  the  sum  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection,  and  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
applied  without  regard  to  the  $30,000  exemp- 
tion.". 

Sec.  102.  Treatment  of  Qeoup-Term  Life  In- 
surance    Purchased     for     Em- 
ployees 
Section  79(a)   of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  the  cost  of 
$50,000    of    group-term    life    Insurance)     Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 
"Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1.  1974.". 

Sec.  103.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
$5,000  Employee's  Death  Benefit 
Section  101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  $5,000  of  an 
employee's  death  benefit)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination. — ^Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  i4>ply  to  amounts  received  with  respect 
to  an  employee  who  died  on  or  after  January 
1,  1974." 

Sec  104.  Exemption  FBom  Tax  of  $100   of 
Dividends  Received   by   Individ- 
uals 
Section  116(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  $100  of  divid- 
ends received  by  an  individual)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "This  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1, 1974." 
Sec.  106.  Treatment  of  Loss  From  Certain 
Nonbusiness  Guaranties 
Section  166(f)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
loss  from  guaranty  of  certain  noncorporate 
obligatlon:B)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
payment  made  on  or  after  January  1,  1974." 

Sec.  106.  Twentt-Peecent  Variation  Under 
The  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System 
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Section  167(m)  (1)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  System) 
U  amended  by  adding  at  th«  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  property  placed 
In  serrloe  In  any  taxable  year  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1.  1974." 
Sec.  107.  Capitai,  Gain  Treatment  for  Lump- 
Sum  DiSTRiBxmoN  From  Pension 
Funds 

Sections  402(a)  (3)  and  403(a)(2)(A)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  capital  gains  treat- 
ment for  certain  distributions)  are  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "This  paragraph 
■baU  not  apply  to  distributions  paid  to  any 
employee  on  or  after  January  l,  1974." 
6«c.  108.  Treatment  or  Emplotek  StocI^ 
Options 

Section  421  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the 
treatment  of  quallfled  and  restricted  stock 
options)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  quaUfled  stock  option 
or  a  restricted  stock  option  exercised  on  or 
after  January  1,  1974." 
Sec.  109.  Tax  Exemption  of  Credit  Unions 
and    MuTtiAL    Insurance    Funds 
FOR  Certain  Financial  Institu- 
tions 

Section  601(c)  (14)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  exemption  for  credit  unions  and 
fo;:  mutual  Insurance  funds  for  certain  fi- 
nancial Institutions)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(D)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1, 1974." 

Sec.  110.  Treatment  of  Bad  Debt  Reserves 
OF  Banks  and  Other  Financial 
Institutions 

(a)  Banks.— Section  585  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans  of 
banks)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the    following   new   subsection: 

"(c)  No  Special  Addhion  for  Years  After 
1973. — Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1974,  and  the  reason- 
able addition  to  the  reserve  for  bad  debts 
for  an'y  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
such  date  shall  be  computed  under  section 
166(c)  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  experience 
of  the  taxpayer." 

(b)  Mutual    Savings     Banks,     Domestic 

BUILDINO  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  CO- 
OPERATIVE Banks. — Section  593(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  addition  to  reserves  for 
losses  on  loans  of  mutual  savings  banks  and 
certain  other  financial  organizations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)    No  SPF.CUL  ADDITIONS   FOR  TEARS  AFTER 

1973. — This  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1974,  and  the  reasonable  addition 
to  the  reserve  for  bad  debts  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  on  or  after  such  date  shall  be 
computed  under  section  166(c)  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  experience  of  the  taxpayer." 
Sec.  111.  Percentage  Depletion  for  Oil,  Oas, 
AND  Other  Minerals 

Section  613  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the 
allowance  of  percentage  depletion)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  Termination. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1, 1974." 

Sec  112.  Capital  Oain  for  Timber,  Coal,  and 
Iron  Ore  Royalties 

Section  631  of  such  Code  (relating  to  gain 
or  loss  In  the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domes- 
tic Iron  ore)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Termination.— Subsections  (a),  (b). 


and  (c)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1974." 

Sac.  113.  Exclusion  of  Oaooe-Up  on  Divx- 
DBNSs  OF  Less  Developed  Cottn- 

TRT  CCWPORATIONS 

Section  903(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definition  of  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No  for- 
eign corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a  less 
developed  country  corporation  for  any  of  Its 
taxable  years  which  begin  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1974." 

Sec.  114.  Exemption  of  Earned  Income  From 
Foreign  Sources 

Section  911  of  such  Code  (relating  to  ex- 
emption of  earned  income  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)    Termination. — Subsection    (a)    shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1, 1974." 
Sec.  115.  Alternative  Tax  on  Capttal  Gains 

Section  1201  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the 
alternative  tax  for  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals on  capital  gains)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Termination. — Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  section  802(a)  (2)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1974." 

Sec.  116.  Rules  for  Recapture  of  Deprecia- 
tion ON  Sale  at  Gain  of  Real 
Property 

Section  1250  (relating  to  gain  from  dis- 
positions of  certain  depreciable  realty)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Termination  of  Present  Treatment 
OF  Real  Property. — Any  disposition  of  sec- 
tion 1250  property  after  DecMnber  31,  1973, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  but  shall  be  treated  under 
section  1245(a)  as  a  disposition  of  section 
1245  property,  subject  to  the  exceptions  and 
limitations  of  section  1245(b) ,  and  by  deter- 
mining  the  recomputed  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty under  section  1245(a)  by  adding  only 
thc«e  adjustments  which  are  attributable  to 
periods  after  December  31,  1963." 
Sec.  117.  Special  Exemptions  for  Excess 
Deductions  Account  for  Farm 
Losses 

Section  1251(d)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exceptions  and  special  rules  with  respect  to 
the  excess  deductions  account)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  piaragraph : 

"(7)  Termination  of  $50,000  and  $25,000 
Et.emptions. — In  the  case  of  any  taxable 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1974, 
subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  the  exceptions  provided  in  sub- 
pj-ragraphs  (B)   and  (C)." 

TITLE    n— PROVISIONS    TO    TERMINATE 

ON  JANUARY  1.  1975 
Sec.  201.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Amounts  Received  as  Sick  Pay 
Section   106(d)    of  the  Internal   Revenue 
Code  of   1954    (reUthig   to   exclusion   from 
gross  income  of  amounts  received  from  an 
employer  as  sick  pay)   Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:   "This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to   amounts   received    In   any   taxable   year 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 
Sec.  202.  Deduction    of    Nonbusiness    In- 
terest AND  Taxes 
^)  Interest. — Section     163(a)     of    such 
Code  (relating  to  deduction  of  Interest)   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  sentence:    "In   the   case   of 
an  individual,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section  for  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued during  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 


after  January  1,  1975,  unless  the  Indebted- 
ness  was  Incurred  In  carrying  on  a  trade  or 
business  or  an  activity  described  In  section 
212  (relating  to  expenses  for  production  of 
Income) ." 

(b)  Taxes.— Section  164  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  deduction  of  taxes)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdiowlne 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  TIBMINATION  OF  DCDtTCTION  OF  NON- 
BUSINESS Taxes. — In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
uAl,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  tax  paid  or  accrued 
during  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1975,  unless  the  tax  Is  paid  or 
accrued  in  carrying  on  a  trade  at  business 
or  an  activity  described  In  section  212 
(relating  to  expenses  for  production  of  In- 
come) ." 

(c)  Stockroloes  of  Coopxkativx  Housing 
Co«poB*noN.— Section  216(a)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  allowance  of  deduction  of  taxes 
and  interest  by  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration tenant-stockholder)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1, 1975." 
Sec.  203.  Fast  Depreciation  Methods 

Section  167(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
limitations  on  use  of  fast  depreciation  meth- 
ods) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  property 
placed  in  service  during  any  taxable  year 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1975." 
Sec.  204.  Deduction  of  Research  and  Ex- 
perimental Expenditures 

Section  174  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the 
election  to  treat  research  and  experimental 
expenditures  as  deductible  expenses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Termination. — Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  research 
or  experimental  expenditures  paid  or  in- 
curred in  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975." 

Sec.  206.  Deduction  of  Son,  and  Water  Con- 
servation Expenditures 

Section  175  of  such  Code  (relating  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Termination.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  expenditures  paid 
or  Incurred  during  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1, 1976." 

Sec.  206.  Additional  First- Year  Depreciation 
Allowance 

Section  179  of  such  Code  (relating  to  addi- 
tional first-year  depreciation  allowance  for 
small  business)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Termination— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975." 

Sec.  207.  Deduction  of  Expenditures  fo« 
Clearing  Land 

Section  182  of  such  Code  (relating  to  de- 
duction by  farmers  of  expenditures  for  clear- 
ing land)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Termination. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1, 1975." 

Sec.  208.  Amortization  of  Railroad  Gradino 
AND  Tunnel  Bores 

Section  185  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
amortization  of  railroad  grading  and  tunnel 
bores)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Termination. — No  deduction  for 
amortization  shall  be  allowable  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975." 
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8K.  209.  Dbiociioit  or  Imt«iiibiblb  DmnuuHO 

AMD  DkVXLOPMXMT  COSIB 

Section  263(c)  of  such  Oode  (relating  to 
deduction  of  intanglbla  drilling  and  devel- 
opment costs  In  the  ease  of  oU  and  gas 
wells)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "In  the  caae 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1976,  such  tangible  drilling  and 
development  oasts  (other  than  tboae  In- 
curred In  drilling  a  ncmprodactlve  mil) 
ihall  be  charged  to  ci^rttal  account  and 
■hall  not  be  deduetUde  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations." 

8ic.  210.  DauucTiow  or  Dbtxuwmxmt  Bx- 
FENnmnxs  nr  thk  Cass  or 
MnvEs 

Section  616  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the 
deduction  of  development  ^qwnditures  in 
the  case  of  mines)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tlie  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  TxxMnfATioN. — Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  not  i^ply  to  expenditures  paid  or 
Incurred  during  any  taxable  year  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1976." 

Sec.  211.  Tax  Exkmftiom  roa  Ships  UNOxa 
FoaxiGN  Flag 
Sections  87a(b)  (1)  and  883(a)  (1)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  exemption  ctf  earnings 
from  ships   under  fraelgn  flags)    are   eachy 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  earnings  derived  during  any  taxable  year 
beginning  on  or  after  Jannary  1.  1976." 
Sec.  212.  Special  Depuctiow  roa  a  Wxsrbm 
Hemisphere  T^adx  Corpobatioh 
Section  922  of  such  Code  (relating  to  spe- 
cial deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporation)   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Vo 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  imder  this    sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1976." 
Sec.  213.  Exxmption      or      DrcoMx      rxoic 
Sources  Within  Possessions  or 
United  States 
Section  931  of  such  Code  (relating  to  ex- 
emption   of    income    from    sources    within 
possessions  of  the  United  States)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(J)  Termination. — ^This  section  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 
Sec.   214.   ExcLxrsioM   rxoM   Subpart  P  In- 
come   or  Shipping  Profits  amd 
CDtTAor     Dividends,     Intxbxbt. 
AND  Gains 
Section  964(b)  (1)    of  such  Code    (relat- 
ing to  exclusion  of  certain  dividends,  in- 
terest, and  gains  from  subpart  F  income) 
and  section  964(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exclusion  of  shipping  Income  from 
subpart  F  Income)    are  each  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fOIlawing  new 
sentence:   "This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1976." 

Sec.  215.  Tax  ISxxmftion  for  a  DISC 

(a)  TERMINATION  or  Tax  Exemption. — Sec- 
tion 991  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  ex- 
emption of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 

(b)  TERMINATION  OF  STATUS. — Secftlon  993 
(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  definition  of 
DISC)  Is  amoided  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  TfeaMiNATioN.1 — No  oocpontttoa  diaU 
tM  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxaUe  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 

Sec.  216.  Sixp-up  in  Tax  Basib  of  Propb^t 
Acquired  From  Decesknt 
Section  1014  of  auch  Code  (relating  to  iiasls 
of  profMrty  acquired  trota.  a  decedent)  is 
•mended  by  adtUng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f<4Iowlng  new  mibaectkm: 


"(e)  TBMiMATioir.— Ttie  proviaions  of  this 
section  «haU  not  apply  to  property  acquired 
from  a  decedent  dying  on  or  after  January  1. 
1076.  Tlie  basis  of  property  acquired  from 
such  a  decedent  shall  be  determined  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1016." 

Sac.  317.  Capital  Gains  on  Sale  or  Ex- 
change or  Patents 
Section  1236(e)  of  such  Oode  (relating  to 
the  effective  date  on  ftpedat  treatment  of  pat- 
ents) is  amended  toy  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  fdUowlng  new  sentence:  "This  section 
^aU  not  apply  to  any  amount  received  on  or 
after  January  1, 1975." 

TTTLE  m — PROVISICWS  TO  TERMINATE 
ON  JANUARY  1,  1976 

Sac.  301.  CORFOKATK  SUKTAX  EXEMFTXOM 

Section  11(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode 
Of  1964  (relatlnig  to  the  surtax  exeii4>tlons  for 
oxporations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f<Uowlng  new  sentence :  "The 
surtax  exemption  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1976.  shaU  be 
aero." 

Sec.  303.  RETisaMEMT  Income  Credit 

Section  37(a)  of  such  Oode  (relating  to 
retirement  Income  credit)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976." 

Sec.  303.  CREorr  or  Deduction  roa  Contri- 
butions TO  CANOmATES  FOR  PUB- 
LIC Omca 

Seotltm  41  of  such  Code  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  office)  and  section  218  of  such  Oode 
(relating  to  deductions  for  contributions  to 
candidates  to  public  office)  are  ea<^  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  TERMINATION. — Subsection   (a)    shall 
not  apply  to  any  payment  made  by  the  tax- 
payer on  or  after  JanuM7  1,  1976." 
Sac.  304.  Investment  Credit 

Section  50  of  such  Oode  (relating  to  resto- 
ration of  Investment  credit)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<^lowlng  new 
■ubeection: 

"(c)   Termination. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'section  38  property'  does 
not  include  any  property  placed  In  service  on 
or  after  January  l,  1976." 
Sac.  306.  Tax-exempt  Interest 

Section  103(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
the  inapplicability  of  the  tax  exemption  of 
Interest  on  certain  obligations)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not 
apply  to  Interest  on  obligations  Issued  on 
or  after  January  1,  1976." 

Sac.  306.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Imcobiz  or 
Rental  Value  of  Parsonages 

Section  107  of  such  Code  (relating  to  ex- 
clusion of  rental  value  of  parsonages)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1076." 

Sac.  307.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Scholarshif  and  Fellowship 
Grants 

Section  117  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax 
exeix4>tlon  of  scholarship  and  fellowship 
grants)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Termination. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  i4>ply  to  any  amount  received  during  a 
taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
nary 1. 1076." 

Sac.  306.  ExcLUBioM  raou.  Gross  Incomx  or 
Gain  on  Sale  or  Residbnce  bt 
Persons  Over  66 
Section  131  of  such  Code  (relating  to  ex- 
clusion of  gain  from  sale  ot  exchange  of 


residence  of  individual  who  has  attained 
age  66)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  susbectlon: 

"(e)  Tducination. — Subsection    (a)    shall 

not  KppXy  to  any  sale  or  exchange  made  on 

or  after  January  1,  1976." 

Sac.  309.  AoprnoNAi.  Exemftion  for  Age  66 

OR    Blindness    or    Taxpayer    or 

Spoxtse 

Section  161  of  such  Code  (relating  to  al- 
lowance of  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Termination  or  Additional  Exemp- 
tions Under  Subsections  (c)  AND  (d). — Sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  taxable  year  beglnnlnK  on  or 
after  January  1,  1976." 

Sac.  310.  Exemption  roa  Child  Whose  In- 
come Exceeds  $760 

Section  161(e)(1)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exemption  for  each  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply  for  any 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  which  begins 
on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 
Sac.  311.  DaoucnoN  r(»  Nonbusiness  Cas- 
ualty Losses 

Section  165(c)  (relating  to  casualty  losses 
of  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 

"Paragn^h  (3)  shall  not  t^ply  to  any  loss 
incurred  on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 
Sac.  312.  Charitable  CONTRiBxmoN  Deduc- 
tions 

(a)  In  General. — Section  170(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  aUovranoe  ci  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  and  gifts)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fbllowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination. — No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1976." 

(b)  Estates  and  Trusts. — Section  642(e) 
(relating  to  charitable  deductions  of  an 
estate  or  trust)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Termination. — No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  subsection  for  any  tax- 
able  year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976." 
Sec.  313.  Medical  Expense  Deduction 

Section  213(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
deduction  of  medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  imder  this 
section  for  any  tai^le  year  beginning  on  or 
after  Janiuuy  1,  1976." 

Sac.  314.  Household  and  Dependent  Cars 
Deduction 

Section  214(a)  of  such  Oode  (relating  to 
deduction  of  expenses  for  certain  hou8eh<^d 
and  dependent  care  services)  ts  amended  by 
add'^e  s-t  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  deductlan  sludl  be  allowed 
under  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 
Sac.  316.  Deduction  or  Moving  Expenses 

Section  217(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
deduction  of  moving  expenses)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 
Sac.  316.  NoNxacoGNinoN  or  Gain  on  Appke- 

CIATB>  PBOPEBTT  USED  TO  REDEEM 

Stock 

Section  311(d)(2)  of  such  Oode  (relating 
to  exceptions  and  limitations  on  recognition 
of  gain)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

'"nils  parBgn4>h  shall  not  apply  to  any 
distribution  made  on  or  after  January  1, 
1076." 
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Sec.  317.  Nonbxcocnition  op  Oain  in  Con- 
nection With  Cxbtain  LiQinoA- 

TION8 

Section  337(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
limitations  on  the  nonrecognltlon  of  gain  or 
loss  In  connection  with  certain  liquidations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Liquidations  aiteh  Decembeb  31, 
X978. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  plan  of  complete  liquidation  adopt- 
ed on  or  after  January  I,  1976.  If  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  such  plan  the  corporation 
has  more  than  10  shareholders  (determined 
with  the  application  of  section  1371(c))." 
Sec.  318.  Dedttction  foh  Capitol  Gains 

Section  1202  of  such  Code  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  capital  gains  In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "The  deduction  provided  In  this 
section  shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1976." 
Exhibit  2 
List  of  Provisions 

Provisions  Terminated  On  or  After  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974: 

1.  The  $30,000  exemption  for  the  minimum 
tax. 

2.  The  deduction  of  ordinary  Income  taxes 
for  the  minimum  tax. 

3.  The  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
group-term  life  Insurance  of  employees. 

4.  The  $5,000  death  benefit  exclusion. 

5.  The  $100  dividend  exclusion. 

6.  The  guaranteed  business  bad  debt  de- 
duction. 

7.  The  provision  permitting  assets  to  be 
written  off  over  a  period  20  percent  shorter 
than  their  class  lives  under  the  ADR  sys- 
tem. 

8.  The  capital  gain  treatment  of  lump-sum 
distribution  from  pension  funds. 

9.  Qualified  stoclc  options. 

10.  The  tax  exemption  for  credit  unions 
and  certain  mutual  Insurance  funds. 

11.  Special  reserves  for  losses  on  bad  debts 
of  baj;lts,  mutual  savings  banks,  etc. 

12.  Percentage  depletion  for  oil,  gas,  and 
other  minerals. 

13.  Capital  gain  for  timber,  coal  and  Iron 
ore  royalties. 

14.  Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividends  of 
less  developed  country  corporations. 

15.  Exclusion  of  earned  Income  from  for- 
eign sources. 

16.  The  alternative  tax  on  capital  gains  of 
corporations  and  individuals. 

17.  The  recapture  rules  for  real  property. 

18.  The  special  exemptions  for  excess  de- 
duction account  for  farm  losses. 

Provisions  Terminated  on  and  After  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975: 

1 .  The  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  sick 
pay. 

2.  The  deduction  for  nonbusiness  Interest. 

3.  The  deduction  for  nonbusiness  taxes. 

4.  Fast  depreciation  methods. 

5.  The  deduction  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures. 

6.  The  deduction  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation expenditures. 

7.  Additional  first-year  depreciation  al- 
lowance. 

8.  The  deduction  of  expenditures  for  clear- 
ing land. 

9.  Amortization  of  railroad  grading  and 
tunnel  bores. 

10.  The  deduction  of  Intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs. 

11.  The  deduction  of  development  expen- 
ditures lu  case  of  mines. 

12.  The  exemption  of  ships  under  foreign 
flags. 

13.  The  special  deduction  for  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations. 

14.  The  exemption  of  Income  from  sources 
within  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

15.  The  exclusion  from  Subpart  F  of  ship- 
ping profits  and  certain  dividends  and  ip- 
terest. 


16.  The   provisions   relating    to   Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations. 

17.  Step-up  In  tax  basis  of  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent. 

18.  Capital  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  patents. 

Provisions  Terminated  On  and  After  Jan- 
uary 1, 1976: 

1.  The   $25,000   corporate   surtax   exemp- 
tion. 

2.  The  retirement  Income  credit. 

3.  The  deduction  and  credit  for  political 
contributions. 

4.  The  Investment  credit. 

5.  The  exclusion  for  Interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds. 

6.  The  exclusion  of  the  rental  value  of 
parsonages. 

7.  The   exclusion   from   gross    Income   of 
scholarships  and  fellowships. 

8.  The  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  gain 
on  sale  of  residence  by  person  over  65. 

9.  Additional  personal  exemptions  for  the 
aged  tmd  blind. 

10.  The  exemption  for  child  where  income 
exceeds  $750. 

1 1 .  The  deduction  for  nonbusiness  casualty 
losses. 

12.  The  charitable  contribution  deduction. 

13.  The  medical  expense  deduction. 

14.  The  child  care  deduction. 

15.  The  movmg  expense  deduction. 

16.  Nonrecognltlon  of  gain  on  the  use  of 
appreciated  property  to  redeem  stock. 

17.  Nonrecognltlon  of  gain  in  connection 
with  certain  liquidations. 

18.  The  deduction  for  long-term  capital 
gains. 


ByMr.INOUYE: 

S.  3658.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide 
that  certain  benefits  to  which  employees 
of  the  United  States  stationed  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  may  be  termi- 
nated under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
usual  and  unfair  situation  has  developed 
for  some  persons  who  now  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  imder  civil  service 
in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam.  Federal  employees,  recruited  from 
or  transferred  to  these  areas  from  the 
mainland  in  order  to  perform  highly 
skilled  or  technical  jobs  for  which  the 
local  labor  market  could  not  provide  ade- 
quate numbers  of  trained  people,  were 
ofifered  special  benefits  including  periodic 
travel  at  Government  expense  to  their 
homes  of  record,  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances, and  commissary  and  exchange 
privileges.  Highly  qualified  local  residents 
are  now  frequently  capable  of  performing 
this  same  work.  Many  of  the  mainland 
hires  have,  however,  remained  in  their 
jobs  continuing  to  draw  these  benefits. 

Recognizing  the  changed  labor  market 
and  the  inherent  inequities  of  this  situa- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
largest  Federal  employer  in  Hawaii, 
started  eliminating  these  benefits  ad- 
ministratively. However,  due  to  the  re- 
striction in  the  present  law,  DOD  could 
achieve  this  only  by  forcing  those  who 
refuse  a  transfer  to  mainland  areas  to 
actually  leave  Federal  employment  and 
be  rehired  as  local  residents.  As  a  result 
some  of  these  workers  who  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  retain  their  positions 
without  any  special  benefits  are  threat- 
ened with  the  permanent  loss  of  their 
jobs. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  eliminate  this  problem  by 
recognizing  both  the  rights  of  local  resi- 
dents who  are  qualified  to  perform  work 
now  done  by  people  from  the  mainland 
and  the  rights  of  those  Federal  em- 
ployees who  wish  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions as  permanent  local  residents  with- 
out special  privileges  or  benefits.  At  the 
same  time  this  legislation  would  guaran- 
tee that  in  those  instances  where  people 
with  special  skills  must  still  be  brought 
in  from  the  mainland,  appropriate  travel 
and  pay  benefits  can  be  provided.  This 
is  achieved  by  allowing  any  Federal 
agency  to  terminate  the  special  benefits 
of  an  employee  brought  in  from  the 
mainland  only  when  there  are  qualified 
local  residents  available  for  the  posi- 
tion, the  employee's  "tour"  or  contract 
with  the  agency  has  expired  and  the 
employees  refuses  reassignment  to  a 
similar  job  on  the  mainland. 

The  benefits  of  this  change  in  the  law 
would  be  immediate  and  direct.  First,  it 
would  guarantee  that  qualified  local  resi- 
dents could  compete  for  and  work  in  jobs 
for  the  same  pay  as  Federal  employees 
from  the  mainland.  Second,  It  guaran- 
tees the  job  security  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee who  wishes  to  remain  in  the  area 
and  forego  special  benefits.  Third,  by 
extending  travel  and  pay  benefits  to  em- 
ployees when  local  personnel  Is  unavail- 
able, it  guarantees  that  qualified  and 
capable  civil  servants  can  be  recruited 
when  needed. 

This  Is,  I  feel,  fair  and  equitable 
legislation  aimed  at  eliminating  certain 
clear  injustices  which  have  uninten- 
tionally grown  into  our  Civil  Service 
System.  I  hope  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  will  give  this  meas- 
ure their  serious  consideration  and 
approval. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  237.  A  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  October  15, 
1972,  as  "German  Day."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing October  15,  1972,  as  "German  Day," 
in  honor  of  the  many  great  traditions 
and  accomplishments  of  the  outstanding, 
talented,  and  patriotic  German-Ameri- 
can community. 

There  are  many  fine  ethnic  groups  in 
America,  each  with  a  splendid  history  of 
its  own  and  heroes  of  its  own.  None  of 
these,  however,  can  be  said  to  excel  the 
accomplishments  over  the  years  of 
Americans  of  German  descent,  whose 
deeds  are,  to  say  the  least,  inspiring  to 
everyone  familiar  with  the  facts. 

The  most  immediate  and  impressive 
fact  is  their  contribution  to  the  overall 
population  of  the  United  States.  Of  all 
American  ethnic  groups,  the  Elnglish 
alone  exceed  the  Germans  In  total  fig- 
ures, and  then  only  providing  that  you 
consider  together  the  genuine  English 
descendants  with  Scots,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
descendants. 

A  distinct  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man immigrations  throughout  their  his- 
tory has  been  the  very  slight  return 
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niigratlon  to  the  "old  country"  as  com- 
pared with  recent  immigrations.  These 
German  immigrants  foimd  America  to 
their  lUdng,  and  they  and  their  descend- 
ants have  made  the  most  of  It. 

In  the  beginning,  so  far  as  the  first 
English  colonists  were  concerned,  the 
Mayflower  provided  the  key  to  a  glorious 
land  of  promise.  The  Germans  had  their 
Mayflower  too,  under  a  different  name. 
This  was  the  good  ship  Concord,  which 
arrived  hi  Philadelphia  In  October  1683, 
bearing  the  first  group  of  German  Im- 
migrants to  these  shores.  The  leader  of 
the  group  was  Franz  Daniel  Pasturius, 
who  had  come  In  advance  to  purchase 
from  William  Perm  a  trsw;t  of  land,  on 
which  to  establish  the  first  permanent 
German  settlement  in  the  American 
Colonies.  This  settlement,  which  was 
established  only  2  years  following  the 
founding  of  Philadelphia,  became  known 
as  Germantown,  and  for  the  next  100 
years  or  so,  it  was  to  serve  as  a  distrib- 
uting center  for  all  German  colonists. 

In  a  short  time,  hundreds  of  Germans 
were  spread  throughout  the  central  and 
southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Lancaster  County  was  developing  into  a 
kind  of  German  stronghold.  Some  Ger- 
mans went  north,  to  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  but  the  vast  majority  moved  south- 
ward, colonizing  western  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia's Shenandoah  Valley,  and  many 
counties  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina. 

The  most  northerly  settlement  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  18th  century  was  established 
at  Waldobora,  Maine,  in  1751,  and  the 
most  southerly  that  of  the  Salzburgers, 
in  1734  at  Ebenezer,  Ga.,  which  was  at 
the  time  also  the  most  southerly  point  of 
American  settlement  on  the  East  Coast. 
Many  German  tradesmen  remained  in 
the  coast  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston.  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  remained  the  State 
most  thickly  settled  by  the  German  ele- 
ment. 

The  German  Quakers  of  Germantown 
immortalized  themselves  by  their  formal 
protest  against  Negro  slavery  in  1788,  the 
first  time  such  action  was  taken  in  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  The  first 
Bible  printed  in  the  German  language 
was  published  by  Christopher  Saur  in  the 
year  1743,  and  is  another  example  of  the 
religious  quality  of  these  early  German 
settlers.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
a  Gierman  printer  and  publisher  wrote 
himself  into  history,  for  Peter  Zenger,  the 
founder  of  the  independent  newsp£4>er, 
the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  was  tried 
for  libel  in  1735,  and  the  case  became  the 
first  great  fight  for  freedom  of  the  press 
in  America. 

During  the  19th  century,  German  im- 
migration out-distanced  all  others  and 
reached  surprising  heights.  From  1846  to 
1854,  a  period  embracing  the  ill-favored 
German  Revolutl(m  of  1848-1849,  almost 
900,000  Germans  came  to  America — an 
extremely  large  number  for  those  dasrs. 
Over  half  of  them  arrived  in  the  years 
1852  to  1854. 

The  arrival  of  this  particular  group  of 
Germans  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
long-established  social  customs  of  early 
America.  For  more  than  200  years  Eng- 
lish Puritanism  had  kept  watch  over  the 


public  morals  of  American  society.  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  Germans,  the 
Puritan  tradition  received  a  severe  Jolt. 
Fresh  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  of  1848,  where  the  great 
questions  of  economic  and  political  lib- 
erty were  being  decided,  the  new  arrivals 
held  many  opinions  not  In  keeping  with 
the  Puritan  attitude,  m  the  matter  of 
things  spiritual,  the  Germans  held  a  lib- 
eral view  of  religicai  and  the  Sabbath. 
They  also  developed  community  singing, 
occasionally  neglected  business  for  the 
sake  of  intellectual  pleasure,  and  took 
great  delight  in  outdoor  life. 

Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas  were 
the  pioneer  sections  toward  which  many 
directed  their  course,  as  Immigration 
continued.  Interrupted  only  by  the  two 
world  wars. 

In  the  Industrial  history  of  the  19th 
century  in  America,  the  Germans  be- 
came preeminent  in  all  branches  re- 
quiring technical  training.  They  had  had 
the  advantage  of  technical  schools  at 
home,  before  such  schools  were  founded 
in  the  United  States.  Above  all,  the  Ger- 
mans led  the  way  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering. John  A.  Roebling  built  the  first 
great  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara 
River,  and  followed  it  with  construction 
of  the  famous  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Another 
bridge  builder  of  note  was  Charles  C. 
Schneider,  who  planned  and  directed 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ni- 
agara— this  time  a  cantilever-t3T)e 
structure,  superior  for  carrying  heavy 
railway  traffic.  Gustan  Linderthal  was 
consulting  engineer  and  the  architect  of 
the  Hell's  Gate  steel-arch  bridge  across 
New  York's  East  River. 

The  only  equal  or  near  equal  of 
Thomas  Edison  in  the  field  of  electricity 
and  electrical  engineering  was  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz,  the  wizard  of  Schenectady. 
Albert  Fink,  expert  railway  engineer, 
was  the  oris^ator  of  through  traffic  in 
freight  and  passenger  service — while 
Count  Zeppelin  made  his  first  experi- 
ments in  military  aviation  in  the  country 
during  the  United  States  Civil  War. 

In  the  19th  century,  however,  the  Ger- 
mans led  not  only  in  the  engineering 
branches  of  Industry,  but  also  in  many 
other  areas  requiring  technical  training 
and  the  ingenuity  of  expertise.  Thus,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise,  that  hi  the  chemi- 
cal Industries  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
drugs,  German  names  were  outstanding; 
Rosengarten,  Pfizer,  Dohm,  Vogler, 
Meyer,  SchieffeUn,  Lehn,  and  Pink,  to 
list  but  a  few.  In  the  manufacture  of 
pianos  and  other  musical  Instruments, 
such  great  names  as  Steinway,  Knabe, 
Weber,  Sohmer,  WurUtzer,  and  Ge- 
munder,  stand  out.  In  the  development 
of  optlcieJ  instruments  we  recsdl  Bausch 
&  Lomb.  The  list  of  technical  develop- 
ments and  accomplishments  is  almost 
endless. 

Nor  were  the  accomplishments  of  Ger- 
mans in  America  limited  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  individuals  of  goilus.  On 
the  contrary,  Germans  as  a  group  per- 
formed remarkably  in  many  areas.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  number  of  Ger- 
man volunteers  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  exceeded 
hi  proportion  that  of  native  Americans 
and   all   other   foreign   elements — cer- 


tainly a  wonderful  tribute  to  ttieiv  loy- 
alty and  courage. 

In  political  affairs,  Germans  In  Amer- 
ica have  long  been  active  in  reform  move- 
ments, carrying  on  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy enunciated  In  ttie  German  rev- 
olutionary movement  of  the  1840's. 
Among  those  German-American  poUti- 
cians  who  found  in  our  great  land  a  fiow- 
ering  of  the  democracy  they  so  cherished 
and  loved  was  the  outstanding  historical 
figure  of  Carl  Schurz,  who  helped  to  orga- 
nize the  Republican  Party  in  Wisconsin, 
became  a  union  general  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  later  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  a  cabinet  memlier  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Germans  have  also  played  a  major  part 
in  American  education.  Indeed,  both  the 
highest  and  lowest  level  of  the  American 
system  of  education — the  university  and 
the  kindergarten — were  Imported  from 
Germany.  Moreover,  the  secondary 
school  felt  the  German  influence  when 
Horace  Mann  reported  favorably  on  the 
Prussian  school  system  In  the  1840 's,  and 
established  the  normal,  or  training  school 
for  teachers. 

In  the  area  of  the  arts,  the  German  in- 
fluence again  has  served  America  well. 
Gottlieb  Graupner  won  distinction  as  the 
father  of  orchestral  music  in  America  in 
the  early  19th  century,  and  the  German 
participation  played  a  major  part  in  es- 
tablishing American  opera  in  the  eyes  of 
European  critics.  German  ability  was  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  the  noted  painter, 
Emanuel  Leutze,  best  known  for  his  large 
historical  picture  of  "Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware." 

In  the  fleld  of  organized  religion,  Ger- 
man-Americans founded  three  major 
American  churches  early  In'  the  18th 
century — the  Lutheran,  the  German  Re- 
formed, and  the  United  Brethem  or  Mo- 
ravian. 

One  of  the  greatest  military  organizers 
in  our  Nation's  history  was  Baron  Fred- 
erick Von  Steuben,  who  endorsed  the 
American  Revolution  and  made  plans  to 
engage  in  It,  in  the  interest  of  democ- 
racy, the  moment  it  began.  Von  Steuben 
served  alongside  George  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge,  during  those  bitter  early 
months  of  1778.  He  trained  Washington's 
troops  admirably,  and  throughout  the 
war,  the  Continental  Army  proved  itself 
fully  the  equal  in  discipline  and  skill  of 
the  best  of  the  British  Regulars.  Of  all 
the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution, 
few  exceeded  Baron  Von  Steuben  in  the 
importance  of  their  contributions. 

Certainly,  we  can  all  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
our  German- American  citizens,  past  and 
present.  They  have  played  a  large  role 
in  America's  climb  to  its  present  position 
of  world  leadership.  The  scope  of  Ger- 
man-American efforts  has  been  nation- 
wide, and  every  part  of  our  great  Re- 
public has  benefited  from  the  influence 
of  the  German  settlers. 

Texas  is  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing felt  the  influence  of  the  German  ar- 
rivals upon  our  land  and  its  fortimes. 
Germans  began  settling  in  Texas  even 
while  it  was  still  a  Mexican  province. 
The  first  German  colony  was  organized 
by  Baron  Von  Bastrop  and  located  on  the 
Colorado  lUver.  Bastrop,  as  the  settle- 
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ment  was  named,  was  the  northernmost 
white  settlement  In  the  valley  (tf  the 
Colorado.  Much  exposed  to  Indian  at- 
tack, the  early  settlement  was  abandoned 
several  times,  but  the  persistence  of  the 
German  settlers  was  eventually  responsi- 
ble for  making  this  area  a  center  for  the 
Oerman  newcomers. 

A  great  many  of  the  Germans  came  to 
Texas  between  1836.  when  it  won  its  In- 
dependence from  Mexico,  and  1845,  when 
It  Joined  the  Union.  Becaiise  so  much  of 
the  State  was  imexplored  as  well  as  im- 
settled,  and  was  populated  by  large  and 
hostile  Indian  tribes,  conditions  were 
conducive  to  organized  colonies  such  as 
the  Germans  established.  A  lone  settler 
had  little  chance  of  survival.  For  these 
reasons,  in  many  parts  of  Texas.  Ger- 
mans outnumbered  native  Americans. 

Political  disturbances  in  the  1840's 
drove  many  Germans  to  seek  new  homes 
where,  possibly,  an  ideal  German  state 
might  be  established.  Persecuted  by  the 
Diet  of  the  German  Confederation,  mem- 
bers of  the  "Burschenschaf  ten",  or  stu- 
dents' organization,  began  to  come  to 
Texas,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the 
German  masses. 

In  the  German- American  communities 
of  south  central  and  southwestern  Texas, 
the  customs  and  culture  of  the  foimders 
survive — their  great  contributions  being 
in  music,  painting,  literature,  and  quaint 
colonial  architecture.  They  established 
schools,  singing  societies,  social  organiza- 
tions, a  literary  society,  and  pioneered 
in  agriculture  and  labor  organizations. 
Many  of  their  descendants  still  observe 
customs  of  German  origin  in  Fredericks- 
burg, New  Braunfels,  and  other  commu- 
nities where  their  forefathers  settled. 

The  German  settlements  on  the 
Gaudalupe  and  the  Pedemales  prospered 
despite  unpredictable  weather  conditions, 
crop  failures,  and  the  Indian  raiders. 
The  Germans  joined  with  Texans  to 
wage  punitive  campaigns  against  the 
Indians,  and  in  great  numbers  volim- 
teered  with  the  U.S.  Army  during  the 
war  against  Mexico  In  1846.  That 
war  had  the  effect  of  further  integrating 
German-Americans,  both  in  Texas  and 
the  rest  of  our  growing,  westward-ex- 
panding Nation. 

The  Germans  were  destined  to  play  a 
large  role  in  the  eventual  growth  of  this 
vast  and  powerful  land.  Althou^  the 
Germans  of  Texas  were  never  reconciled 
to  slavery,  and  few  names  could  be  found 
on  the  roles  of  Hood's  Texas  Brigade 
when  the  CivU  War  broke  out;  neverthe- 
less, in  succeeding  wars,  Germsm-Ameri- 
cans  of  Texas  have  always  been  found — 
like  all  Texans — ^more  prominent  than 
their  niunbers  would  warrant  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  Nation's  military  forces.  Two 
descendants  of  the  Germans  who  came 
to  Texas  in  its  frontier  days  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  In  World  War 
n.  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, and  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz.  Together  they  wore  a  total  of 
10  stars  upon  their  shoulders. 

German-Americans  who  came  to 
America  came  for  various  reasons:  for 
material  enrichment;  in  search  of  the 
freedom  offered  l^  true  representative 
democracy ;  and  out  of  a  sense  of  persecu- 
tion at  home  in  the  "old  country."  What- 


ever their  reasons,  however,  once  on  our 
proud  shores  they  brought  to  bear  the 
full  weight  of  their  talents,  ambitioDs, 
and  patriotic  fervor. 

The  people  of  Texas  are  fortunate.  In- 
deed, to  have  shared  in  the  German  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  names  of  German-American  oom- 
mimities  across  our  landscape  are  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  their  presence,  and  we 
should  commend  them  for  strengthoilng 
the  fabric  of  America,  and  defending  the 
principles  of  democracy  along  the  way. 

B^.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  my  joint 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

SJ.  Rxs.  237 
Resolved  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating October  16,  1972,  as  "Oerman  Day", 
and  calling  upon  the  pe<^le  of  the  United 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  day.  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.  ~ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILU3 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.  3049 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfieu>)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3049,  a  bill  to 
provide  minimum  standuds  in  connec- 
tion Mdth  certain  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  correctional. 
I>enal,  and  pretrial  detention  instituticxui 
and  facilities. 

S.  3416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmnucoND,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRiFrm). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3416,  a  bill 
to  preclude  POWs  and  MIA's  from  los- 
ing accumulated  leave  upon  return. 

SENATK   JOINT   RESOLUTION    236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentskn), 
the  Senator  from  Elansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS) .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHRET).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  .  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxuKs) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  236.  a  joint  resolutlcm  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  October  15, 
1972.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AKZNDlCBIfT  NO.  tM 

At   the    request   of   Mr.    Robert   C. 
Btro  (for  Mr.  Chitrch)  the  Senator  from 


ATfthama  (Mr.  Allxn)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  999,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (HJl.  i)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
braeflts  and  Improve  eligibility  and  com- 
putation methods  under  the  OASDT  pro- 
gram, to  make  improvements  in  the 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  with  emphasis  on 
improvements  in  their  operating  eflec- 
tlvraiess,  to  replace  the  existing  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs  with  a 
Federal  program  of  adult  assistance  and 
a  Federal  program  of  benefits  to  low- 
income  families  with  children  with  In- 
centives and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  knd  for  other  purposes. 

AMXNDMXMTS  M06.  1093  AMD  1097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (ICr.  Brooke) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendments 
Nos.  1093  and  1097  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  blU  (HJl.  1) .  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972. 

AMSNOMISNT   NO.    1302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtmphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1202,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  3526)  to  provide  authorizations 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUSINQ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
comittee  aa  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  en  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  3373,  a  bm  to  promote  the  utilization 
of  improved  technology  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing  projects  and  to  increase 
productivity  in  order  to  meet  our  na- 
ttcmal  housing  goals,  and  S.  3654,  a  bill 
to  delete  the  Daiis-Bacon  provision 
from  the  National  Housing  Act  and  the 
UJB.  Housing  Act  of  1937  r^ating  to 
FHA-insured  housing  and  public  hous- 
ing programs. 

These  hearings  wiU  be  hdd  on  June 
13. 14,  and  IS  in  room  5302,  New  Senate 
Office  Bufldlng,  commencing  at  10  am. 
each  morning. 

Any  person  wishing  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  inclusion  In  the  record  of  hear- 
ings should  OMnmunicate  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
room  526,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


N01TCE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  VCXJA- 
TTONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  information  of  SenaXon, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handl- 
ctu>ped  of  the  I^bor  and  PuMic  Welfare 
Committee,  due  to  an  executive  session 
of  the  full  committee,  has  postponed  the 
hearing  scheduled  for  9:30  ajn.  on  June 
1,  1972.  This  hearing  will  now  be  hdd 
at  9  pjn.  on  June  2  in  4232,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

This  win  be  a  continuation  of  the  hear- 
ings held  on  May  15, 18,  and  23. 1972,  on 
the  Vocational  RriiabUltation  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  HJt.  8395,  the  pill  passed 
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by  the  other  body,  and  related  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  c<»itinue  to  chair  these 
bearings  (»  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  would  like  at  this  time  again  to 
thank  him  for  giving  me  the  opportunity. 

Among  those  testifying  on  Friday  will 
be:  the  Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
NEY,  Congressman  from  Connecticut; 
John  Kemp  and  Jane  Shover,  members, 
board  of  directors.  National  Easter  Seal 
Associatiwi;  Dr.  John  Young,  project  di- 
rector. Southwest  Regional  System  for 
the  Treatment  of  Spinal  Cord  Injury, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Roy  Snelson,  chief,  pros- 
thetics amputee  coiter,  Rancho  Los 
Amigos  Hospital.  Downey,  Calif.,  accom- 
panied by  Steve  Z3m  and  Patricia  L«n- 
mons,  patients;  Dr.  Henry  Betts,  director, 
Chicago  Institute  of  Rehabilitati(»i; 
Frank  Taylor,  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  acccmipanied  by  John  C.  Har- 
mon, general  counsel;  Dr.  Jack  G.  Wig- 
gins, member,  executive  omimittee. 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences; 
Harry  A.  Schweikert,  Jr..  representing 
the  National  Paraplegia  Foundation. 


Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  time  llmlte- 
tlons  make  It  Impooslble  for  the  Committee 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  all  of  the  Individuals 
and  organizations  that  vrlU  want  to  appear. 
The  Committee  will,  however,  receive  state- 
ments for  the  record  which  will  remain  open 
until  June  30, 1972.  These  statements  will  re- 
ceive a  careful  review  and  evaluation  In  con- 
nection with  the  Committee's  formulation  of 
racommendatlons  In  this  area. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  GEO- 
THERMAL  ENERGY  RESOURCES 
AND  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  notice  of  hear- 
ings on  the  geothermal  energy  resources 
and  research,  together  with  a  statement 
by  Senator  Jackson.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Statxment  bt  Senator  Jackson 

On  Jime  16.  1972,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  wUl  convene  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nde  of  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources In  our  nation's  future  energy  econ- 
omy. The  Committee  also  will  receive  testi- 
mony detaUlng  current  and  planned  Federal 
research  programs  and  Initiatives  designed 
to  expedite  the  development  of  technically 
and  economically  feasible  methods  employ- 
ing geothermal  resources  for  the  generation 
of  electricity. 

This  bearing  will  be  held  In  Room  3110  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  beginning  at 
10:00  a.m.  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  46, 
which  authorizes  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study,  with  ex  officio  mem- 
bers from  the  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committees. 

From  prevloiis  hearings  It  Is  readUy  ap- 
parent that  a  number  of  fundamental  policy 
Issues  exist  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  research  and  development  efforts  In- 
tended to  bring  new  technologies  Into  being 
In  time  frames  that  are  responsive  to  the  na- 
tion's energy  requirements  while  minimizing 
the  environmental  Impact  of  energy 
production. 

This  hearing  wlU  review  existing  and 
planned  Federal  programs  In  this  area  and 
WUl  address  institutional  arrangements  for 
management  of  geothermal  energy  reeeuch 
and  development.  Witnesses  wlU  Include 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  as  weU  as 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex,  University  of  California- 
Riverside  and  Donald  H.  Stewart,  Battelle 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories. 


MONTANA'S  UNCOMMON  INTEREST 
IN  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  Montana's  proximity  to  Canada 
and  oiu-  sister  State  of  Alaska,  my  CMi- 
stituents  have  shown  an  uncommon  in- 
terest in  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  proj- 
ect and  its  effect  on  the  environmait. 

The  May  16  issue  of  the  Missoullan, 
published  in  Missoula.  Mont.,  contains  an 
Interesting  editorial  opposing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  recent  action  in  ap- 
proving the  construction  of  the  project. 
While  in  opposition,  it  does  raise  some 
very  serious  points  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trans-Alaskan  Pipzunx  a  Mistakx 
Last  week  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  approved  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  oU  pipeline.  His  action  was  a 
mistake. 

The  pipeline's  construction  wont  begin 
Immediately.  The  matter  is  tied  up  in  court, 
where  environmental  groups  and  Canadians 
are  suing  to  prevent  construction  along  the 
Alaskan  route.  Morton's  order  will  wait  until 
the  court  contests  are  settled. 

Olven  the  scheme  of  things,  it  appears  clear 
that  an  oU  pipeline  from  the  far  northern  oil 
fields  to  get  oU  to  the  United  State's  market 
will  come  into  being.  It  wlU  be  environmen- 
tally objectionable,  but  environmental  ob- 
jections will  not  prevent  its  creation. 

The  question  then  Is  not  so  much  whether 
a  pipeline  of  some  sort  will  be  built,  but 
when  it  will  be  buUt  and  where  It  wUl  go. 

The  objections  to  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline,  which  would  take  oil  from  the 
Arctic  north  to  the  Alaskan  ice-free  port  of 
Valdez,  can  be  summarized  as: 

1.  The  pipeline  would  cross  intense  earth- 
quake belts  and  thus  run  risk  of  periodic 
breaks  and  massive  environmental  destruc- 
tion. 

2.  Oil  spills  by  tankers  would  be  inevitable, 
especially  in  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits  as  the 
ships  head  for  a  refinery  near  Seattle.  The 
refinery  is  13  mUes  from  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. The  Canadians  beUeve  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  one  tanker  carrying  800,000  barrels 
of  oil  to  ground  in  the  strait  each  year, 
threatening  British  Coliunbia's  fishing,  seal 
fishing  and  recreation  industries. 

3.  The  oil  would  go  to  the  West  Coast, 
providing  it  with  more  energy  than  it  can 
consume. 

4.  The  pipeline  would  fall  to  serve  Cana- 
dian oil  discoveries  In  the  far  north,  com- 
pelling the  Canadians  to  build  their  own 
pipeline — a  costly  dupUcatlon  of  effort. 

Environmentalists  want  a  complete  study 
made  of  the  feaslblUty  of  building  a  trans- 
Canadian  Instead  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line. 

They  believe  a  trans-Canadian  line  would 
be  less  environmentally  hazardous,  cheaper, 
would  bring  the  oil  to  the  midwestem  and 
eastern  markets  where  it  1b  most  needed, 
and  woiUd  better  fulfUl  the  national  security 


arguments  advanced  In  favor    of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

National  secxirlty  is  part  of  the  issue.  The 
VS.  now  relies  heavily  on  Middle  Eastern  olL 
In  the  event  of  txirbulence  in  that  region — 
clearly  a  Ukely  event — the  VS.  wants  to  be 
less  dependent  on  steady  oil  suppUes  from 
there  to  meet  its  energy  requirements.  Tap- 
ping the  Alaskan  oil  would  give  this  counixy 
an  alternative  source. 

But  a  pipeline  which  brought  both  Alaskan 
and  Canadian  oil  down — at  less  environ- 
mental hazard  and  to  where  the  markets 
are — would  be  even  better  for  national 
security. 

The  hitch  with  that  is  deUy.  Morton  does 
not  want  to  wait  for  completion  of  an  en- 
vironmental impact  study  of  a  Canadian 
plpeUne  route.  Such  a  study  would  create 
further  delay  in  developing  the  far  northern 
oil  fields,  and  would  involve  clearing  the 
project  through  Canadian  courts. 

And  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  day  of 
high  pressure  business  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment's decisions  Is  the  fact  that  the 
seven-company  consortium  of  oU  companies 
which  wants  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  al- 
ready has  the  piping  (made  In  Japan)  stock- 
pUed  at  Valdez,  Is  ready  to  start  laying  It. 
and  doesn't  want  all  that  pretty  Investment 
wasted,  which  would  be  the  case  If  a  trans- 
Canadlan  line  were  built  Instead. 

A  reasonably  good  bet  would  be  that  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  will  be  built,  and 
that  it  will  cause  periodic  environmental 
disasters.  The  moral  Imperative  is  to  study 
all  alternatives  and  accept  the  one  that 
serves  the  nation's  needs  at  least  hazard  to 
the  environment.  To  opt  tar  the  easy  but 
most  dangerous  route  would  be  shameful. 


BUSING  DILEMMA 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  This  coun- 
try is  hung  up  between  its  courts  and  its 
politics  on  the  school  desegregation  issue 
and  a  way  to  ease  the  pressure  must  be 
found.  Two  emotionally  charged  issues 
have  entered  into  the  public  debate  over 
school  desegregation  and  have  clouded 
understanding  rather  than  clarify  dis- 
cussion. These  are  "busing"  and  the 
"neighborhood  school."  The  people  who 
have  used  them  as  arguments  against 
desegregation  ignore  certain  facts.  One 
is  that  every  day  of  every  school  year 
millions  of  pupils  are  bused  to  and  from 
school.  Another  is  that  the  trend  of  to- 
day's educational  thought  is  away  from 
the  neighborhood  school,  a  self-contained 
unit  serving  a  relatively  small  student 
population,  in  favor  of  larger  school  units 
where  economies  of  scale  f  requentiy  make 
possible  provision  of  new  educational 
equipment,  special  services  not  finan- 
cially possible  in  schools  which  serve 
small  numbers  of  students,  and  a  broader 
curriculum.  To  discuss  desegregation  in 
terms  of  busing  and  neighborhood 
schools  is  to  remove  the  issue  from  the 
legid  and  educatiraial  context  to  which 
it  belongs  and  transfer  it  to  the  arena  of 
emotion  and  politics. 

Once  busing  became  a  major  issue, 
there  was  very  litUe  information  avail- 
able about  how  buses  were  already  being 
used  in  school  districts  around  the  coun- 
try and  how  they  might  be  used  in  spe- 
cific school  districts  which  were  going 
to  Integrate.  Buses  have  been  a  major 
fixture,  like  blackboards  and  climbing 
bars,  for  years.  In  most  large  rural  dis- 
tricts virtually  every  student  Is  bused,  m 
sprawling  California  suburbs  thousands 
of  students  are  bused  every  day  to  overly 
large,  widely  spaced  high  schools;  and 
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the  State  pays  most  of  the  cost.  In  every 
kind  of  school  district,  students  are  bused 
daily  for  special  purposes:  sports,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  events,  field  tripe, 
and  classes  for  the  handicapped  and 
retarded.  Yet,  after  the  bus  became  a 
symbol,  statements  by  politicians  and 
other  officials  seemed  to  imply  that  using 
buses  to  move  students  was  a  totally  new 
and  diabolical  idea. 

I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  surprised 
that  the  bus  did  not  become  a  sjrmbolic 
rallying  point  much  sooner  than  it  did. 
In  its  awkward,  bulky,  yellow  obvious- 
ness, it  makes  a  perfect  target.  To  segre- 
gationists, it  became  a  hated  symbol, 
which  a  few  literally  tried  to  destroy. 
To  many  parents  and  to  ardent  defenders 
of  neighborhood  schools,  it  became  a 
matter  of  real  anxiety.  Of  course,  the 
real  reason  the  bus  has  come  to  attract 
so  much  attention  is  that  it  remains  the 
most  expeditious  way  to  achieve  fully 
integrated  schools  within  a  school  dis- 
trict. There  are  other  ways  to  integrate 
schools,  such  as  redrawing  school  at- 
tendance zones  within  a  district,  pairing 
previously  segregated  schools  and  ex- 
changing students  between  them,  and 
building  new,  centralized  educational 
parks.  But  in  most  cases,  because  of 
neighborhood  housing  patterns,  the  least 
awkward  way  to  integrate  a  school  is  to 
put  in  an  order  for  the  sturdiest,  most 
dependable  schoolbus  on  the  market. 

If  this  were  not  an  election  year,  it 
might  be  possible  to  do  something  ration- 
al about  school  integration  and  busing. 
But  not  only  is  it  an  election  year;  it  is 
also  a  year  in  which  all  sorts  of  people, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  all 
political  persuasions  are  expressing  their 
strong  misgivings  about  the  prospects  of 
massive  busing  for  the  purpose  of  racial 
integration  of  public  schools.  I  can  well 
imderstand  the  temptations  of  campaign 
rhetoric,  but  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
requires  that  we  refrain  from  playing 
politics  with  constitutional  rights.  As 
long  as  a  substantial  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, both  black  and  white,  are  against 
busing  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
public  education,  it  does  not  matter  what 
school  boards  in  their  dilemma  may  de- 
cide or  what  the  courts  in  their  wisdom 
may  decree.  If  the  people  directly  in- 
volved reject  it  as  a  solution,  it  will  not 
happen.  It  is  a  simple  process  in  which 
the  theoretically  desirable  gives  way  to 
the  politically  possible. 

It  is  not  useful  to  denounce  these  con- 
cerns as  racist.  America  is  a  rticist  coun- 
try, but  imfortnately  so  is  practically 
every  other  human  society.  In  India,  men 
advertise  for   light-skinned  brides.   In 
Indonesia,  the  Chinese  are  persecuted. 
In  Kenya,  a  black  government  has  ex- 
pelled Indians.  Political  demagogs  get 
votes  out  of  the  racial  problems  in  Birm- 
ingham, England,  as  they  do  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  In  racial  relationships,  Ameri- 
cans have  no  ground  for  complacency, 
but  neither  are  they  imlquely  guilty.  Can 
private  anxieties  and  public  ideals  be 
reconciled?  No  one  can  answer  with  com- 
plete confidence,  but  certainly  if  racial 
concerns  about  the  schools  are  to  be 
eased,  the  limits  and  difflculties  of  inte- 
gration have  to  be  candidly  faced. 
White  voters  in  the  suburbs  aroimd 


the  ghettos  seem  determined  to  block 
what  is  known  as  cross-line  busing  from 
one  Jurisdiction  to  another.  Yet  if  the 
decision  by  Federal  Judge  Robert  R. 
Merhlge,  Jr..  in  the  Richmond  case  is 
upheld  and  becomes  a  precedent,  cross- 
line  busing  will  be  a  fact  of  life  through- 
out the  North.  Most  people  would  prob- 
ably agree  that  a  segregated  system  of 
education,  as  It  exists  in  much  of  the 
coimtry  today,  is  inherently  imequal 
education.  Most  would  agree  that  busing, 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  ending  the  pattern  of 
segregated  schooling  that  the  present 
segregated  housing  patterns  in  most 
major  urban  areas  have  produced.  But 
few  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  that  the 
busing  solution  demands.  If  white  people, 
either  because  they  wish  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  black  people  or  for  any  other 
reason,  choose  to  move  far  from  where 
most  blacks  live,  how  can  it  make  sense — 
in  terms  of  education  or  commonsense — 
to  send  black  kids  chasing  after  them? 
At  some  point,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
there  must  be  another  way  to  achieve  the 
goal  which  is  the  education  of  our 
children. 

Despite  Ohio's  dependence  on  the  bus, 
our  State  has  been  untouched  by  Federal 
court  and  administrative  orders  requir- 
ing busing  to  achieve  racially  mixed 
schools.  However,  I  am  averaging  860 
letters  a  week  on  the  subject  of  busing, 
96  percent  in  favor  of  the  President's 
proposed  legislation.  Like  the  President, 
I  do  not  support  "vmnecessary  transpor- 
tation to  achieve  an  arbitrary  racial  bal- 
ance." I  do,  however,  accept  busing  as  a 
remedy  to  overcome  officially  Imposed 
segregation  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
equalizing      educational       opportunity 
within  a  reasonable  area.  If  we  bar  the 
use  of  reasonable  transportation  as  one 
tool  for  achieving  desegregation,  we  will 
set  in  concrete  much  school  segregation 
which  is  the  clear  and  direct  product  of 
intentional    government    policy — segre- 
gation which  would  not  exist  if  racially 
neutral  policies  had  been  followed.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  scholastic  arguments  from 
people  these  days  about  how  test  scores 
show  that  this  will  not  work  or  that  will 
not  work  and  about  how  the  schools  can- 
not do  it  all  and  about  how  money  is  not 
the  answer  or  integration  is  not  the  an- 
swer; and,  in  the  name  of  this  exquisite 
polemical   stalemate  a  monstrous  na- 
tional cop-out  Is  being  justified.  That 
there  is  no  single  universally  applicable 
or  desirable  method  for  meeting  our  con- 
stitutional social  responsibilities  surely 
does  not  suggest  that  we  should  merely 
forget  them. 


DISCRIMINA'nON   AGAINST 
CALIFORNIA   INDIANS 


Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16.  1972,  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  presided  over 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  . 

Mr.  President,  in  my  testimony  I 
called  to  the  committee's  attention  the 
fact  that  California  Indians  were  being 
unfairly  discriminated  against  in  the  al- 
location of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affah^ 


funds.  Although  Calif omia  has  over  91,- 
000  Indians,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  only  allowed  to  recognize  6,100  as  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  assistance  and  services. 
Others  are  excluded  because  they  do  not 
live  on  Federal  trust  reservations. 

However,  there  are  thousands  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians  who  are  not  living  on  Fed- 
eral reservations  because  the  Federal 
Government  either  moved  them  off  or 
promised  them  land  which  was  never 
delivered. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment would  reverse  this  policy  and  serve 
all  California  Indians.  At  the  very  mini- 
mum California  rural  off-reservation 
Indians  should  Immediately  be  declared 
eligible  for  services  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    or    Senator    John    V.    Tunney 
Before   the   Sttbcommittee    on    Interior 

OP     the     COMMTITEE     ON     APPROPRIATIONS, 

March  16,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mlttee,  I  appreciate  this  opportxmlty  to  ex- 
pand on  my  letter  of  March  8,  1972  which 
was  also  signed  by  Senator  Cranston. 

California  has  over  90,000  native  American 
residents.  That  la  more  than  any  state  ex- 
cept Oklahoma  or  Arizona. 

Like  Indians  elsewhere,  Indians  in  Califor- 
nia are  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
Many  are  ill  and  cannot  afford  medical  care: 
Thousands  have  no  choice  but  to  live  in 
Hovels.  Schools  either  teach  nothing  about 
the  Indians'  heritage  or  propagate  myths  of 
dirty  savages. 

Money  alone  will  not  extricate  native 
Americans  from  their  plight;  non-Indian 
prejudice  and  callousness  must  also  be  over- 
come. Additional  funds  are  needed,  however, 
for  short  term  relief  and  long  term  self- 
sufficiency.  Education,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, and  economic  development  cost  money. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  that  money 
properly  rests  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Those 
are  the  agencies  which  Congress  created 
specifically  to  aid  native  Americans.  They 
alone  have  the  legal  authority  to  meet  the 
exceptional  needs  of  a  single  race. 

For  some  years  now  neither  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  nor  the  Indian  Health  Service 
has  dealt  equitably  with  California  Indians. 
Services  provided  to  Indians  in  other  states 
have  been  denied  altogether  or  available  only 
in  token  amounts.  That  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation must  end,  and  this  Commltte  should 
take  action  to  see  that  it  does. 

Discrimination  against  California  Indians 
Is  a  relic  of  the  past.  Many  BIA  and  IH8 
Services  were  stopped  in  the  early  1950'8  as 
part  of  the  83d  Congress'  program  to  termi- 
nate aU  California  Indians.  Today,  both  the 
Senate  and  President  Nixon  have  rejected 
the  termination  philosophy  of  House  con- 
current Resolution  108.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  once  asked  the  government  to 
withdraw  federal  Indian  services,  long  ago 
asked  for  their  retura. 

Of  even  more  ancient  origin  is  the  small 
number  of  reservation  Indians  In  California. 
From  1861  to  1863  the  government  negotiated 
eighteen  treaties  with  the  California  In- 
dians. Large  reservations  were  promised  along 
with  many  services.  Relying  on  the  treaties, 
thousands  of  Indians  left  their  homelands 
and  moved  to  the  promised  reservations. 
However,  these  treaties  were  never  ratified. 
The  Indians  were  left  homeless.  They  could 
not  stay  where  they  were,  and  they  could 
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not  return   to   their  homes   because   non- 
Indians  had  moved  In  and  taken  over. 

Congress  and  the  President  did  create  a 
number  of  smaU  California  reservations  in 
the  lata  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies, but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  land 
on  the  reservations  was  totally  inadequate.  As 
a  consequence,  only  six  thousand  out  of  forty 
five  thousand  native  California  Indians  live 
on  reservations.  Twenty  five  thousand  others 
live  m  niral  areas  throughout  the  state.  The 
rest  live  in  metropolitan  areas.  Those  Indi- 
ans who  were  cheated  out  of  a  land  base 
surely  should  be  as  entitled  to  BIA  and  IHS 
Services  as  those  who  received  reservations, 
yet  the  opposite  seems  to  be  the  case.  The 
BIA  allocates  funds  largely  on  the  basis  of 
reservation  Indians. 

That  BIA  policy  is  obviously  unjust.  As 
Senator  Jackson  recently  said,  and  I  quote, 
"Unwarranted  Importance  .  .  .  has  been  at- 
tached to  geography  as  a  major  criteria  In 
determining  Indians'  entitlement  to  the  spe- 
cial federal  Indian  service  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service."  The  unfairness  of  tying  BIA 
aid  to  reservation  residence  has  long  been 
recognized  In  Alaska,  Oklahoma,  and  in  the 
Navajo  service  area.  In  California,  however, 
the  BIA  continues  to  treat  off-reservation  In- 
dians as  second-rate  Indians  even  after  swear- 
ing in  an  affidavit  to  a  federal  court  that  all 
California  Indians  live  on  or  near  a  reserva- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  BIA  and  the  rtrs  must 
serve  aU  Calif.  Indians  equally,  on  the  basis 
of  need,  whether  they  live  on  or  off  of  reser- 
vations. The  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions are  grossly  Inadequate  to  that  task,  for 
they  are  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
number  of  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  serv- 
ice. I  therefore  hope  that  this  Committee  will 
effect  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  BIA  and 
IHS  budgets  for  California,  especially  in  four 
areas. 

First,  California  is  entitled  to  a  much  larger 
Johnson-O'Malley  program.  In  1953,  before 
the  termination  policy  began,  California  re- 
ceived twelve  percent  of  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds.  That  would  be  $2.9  million  out  of  the 
BIA's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1973  of  (24.3 
million.  Instead  the  Bureau  prop>osed  to  allo- 
cate only  $248,000  to  California.  The  excuse 
offered  la  not  tenable. 

The  BIA  has  a  regulation  saying  that  John- 
son-O'Malley fimds  are  only  for  school  dis- 
tricts with  large  blocks  of  tax  free  Indian 
land.  Since  California  Indians  received  lit- 
tle from  Johnson-O'Malley.  That  argument 
might  be  persuasive  if  the  Bureau's  regula- 
tion were  valid,  but  it  is  not.  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley was  started  in  1934.  California  was  the 
first  state  to  obtain  Johnson-O'Malley  funds. 
In  the  words  of  the  Committees  that  recom- 
mended the  program,  it  was  intended  primar- 
ily to  aid  "those  states  In  which  tribal  life 
la  largely  broken  up  and  In  which  Indians  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  mixed  with  the  gen- 
eral population."  California  was  and  Is  the 
prime  example  of  such  a  state. 

This  Committee  should  restore  California 
to  the  position  it  once  Justlly  had  as  a  major 
recipient  of  Johnson-O'Malley  funds.  For 
fiscal  1973  the  minimum  appropriation 
should  be  $1,500,000,  and  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  I  recommend  that  Congress  allocate 
$3,000,000  to  California.  The  need  for  these 
funds  Is  great.  Approval  applications  from 
local  school  districts  for  special  Indian  edu- 
cation projects  far  exceed  the  $189,000  avaU- 
able  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  second  area  of  special  concern  is 
health.  Indian  Health  Service  medical  care 
in  California  was  one  of  termination's  vic- 
tims. Today,  Indians  In  California  receive  no 
contract  medical  care.  Direct  medical  services 
are  almost  as  non-existent.  Colorado  River 
Indians  can  receive  treatment  at  a  small 
hospital  In  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of 
the  state;  and  a  clinic  serves  students  at 
Merman  Institute.  AU  others  receive  nothing. 


The  health  condition  of  California  In- 
dians has  drastically  deteriorated  since  the 
federal  government  terminated  its  respon- 
sibility for  providing  health  services  during 
the  early  fifties. 

Although  It  was  assumed  the  state  would 
provide  the  necessary  services,  serious  prob- 
lems existed  within  the  state,  so  that  during 
this  period  of  indecision,  the  deterioration 
occurred. 

California's  rural  Indians  have  suffered 
greatly  from  being  both  socially  and — more 
importantly — geographically  Isolated  from 
community  health  facilities  and  so  the  idea 
of  the  rural  Indian  Health  Board  was  bom. 
But  the  Board  at  present  can  only  act  In  a 
referral  capacity  without  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  direct  care  to  the  rtu-al  Indians. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  several  of 
the  more  pressing  health  problems  in  the 
Indian  community  today,  for  these  are  some 
areas  which  would  be  addressed  by  the 
California  rural  Indian  Health  Board  if  it 
had  adequate  funding. 

Indians  suffer  the  highest  rate  of  Infant 
deaths  in  the  nation:  while  they  are  In  the 
highest  risk  group,  services  such  as  family 
planning,  prenatal  and  perinatal  care  are 
often  unavailable  because  of  high  cost  or 
inaccessibility. 

The  children  who  survive  Infancy  are  then 
often  overlooked  by  the  health  care  systems 
in  terms  of  routine  health  maintenance  serv- 
ices, and  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  It  Is  during  those  first  five  years  of  life 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  development 
takes  place. 

There  Is  a  growing  problem  of  drug  abuse 
among  young  adult  Indians,  and  existing  ap- 
proaches to  the  drug  problem  have  not  gen- 
erally achieved  the  effectiveness  which  was 
hoped  for.  There  has  been  an  over-reliance 
on  law  enforcement  agencies  to  solve  the 
problem  rather  than  addressing  the  problem 
itself. 

And  the  elderly  Indians?  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  there  are  problems  of  such  publicized 
magnitude  among  all  the  senior  citizens  of 
America  that  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  problems  of  the  older  Indians  are  un- 
doutitedly   worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  many  people 
realize  that  each  year  30  percent  of  all  the 
Indians  who  die,  had  not  yet  reached  age  25? 

Modern  medicine  deals  with  prevention, 
treatment  and  maintenance.  In  the  Indian 
world,  however,  most  efforts  have  traditional- 
ly been  "treatment"  oriented,  today,  it  is  felt 
that  while  continuing  to  stress  treatment, 
approaches  which  stress  the  maintenance  of 
well  being  need  to  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented. Preventive  medicine  is  almost  non- 
existent. 

There  can  be  no  viable  system  of  health 
planning  without  concentrated  efforts  to  de- 
termine the  causes  and  incidence  of  health 
disorders.  Therefore,  more  attention  is  needed 
in  the  Indian  community  to  determine  the 
special  population  characteristics  which  will 
provide  the  necessary  base  for  developing  an 
integrated  system  of  health  delivery  services. 

Indian  expectations  regarding  health  care 
have  been  rising  rapidly  in  the  last  decade. 
Many  Indians  and  professional  groups  now 
describe  quality  of  health  care  as  a  right  and 
not  a  privilege. 

The  California  rural  Indian  health  board 
has  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  California 
Indians  since  they  are  statewide  and  have 
access  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  Indian 
population  in  California. 

The  rewards  for  optimum  health  care  for 
California  Indiana  are  high.  Sound  preven- 
tion and  curative  techniques  are  known,  can 
be  applied  easUy,  and  can  be  instituted  at 
relatively  low  cost.  There  is  a  need,  however, 
for  federal  support  of  California  Indian 
Health  Programs  if  proper,  adequate  medical 
care  Is  to  be  provided.  Incentives  should  be 
provided  to  encourage  both  providers  and 
patients  to  assume  their  propw  share  of 


responsibility  for  health  care.  The  California 
Rural  Indian  Health  Board  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  provide  a  health  sup- 
port system;  however,  the  time  has  come 
to  expand  their  program  Into  a  health 
delivery  system.  CRIHB  has  the  technical 
capacity,  experience,  and  programs  to  achieve 
this  end. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  your  Commit- 
tee, by  allocating  $6,400,000  to  the  CallforrUa 
Rural  Indian  Health  Board  would  take  a 
very  positive  step  In  providing  quality  health 
planning,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and  main- 
tenance services  to  the  Indians  of  rural 
California. 

Third,  the  California  rural  Indian  housing 
situation  remains  critical.  The  $1,394,600 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  was  a  size- 
able increase  over  the  previous  year's  appro- 
priation, but  barely  enuogh  to  keep  pace  with 
the  deterioration  of  existing  housing.  If  the 
BIA  is  correct  in  estimating  an  on-reserva- 
tlon  housing  need  of  $18,500,000,  then  the 
total  need  among  rural  California  Indians  is 
at  least  $51,000,000. 

This  deplorable  situation  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  a  massive  infusion  of  BIA  housing 
improvement  program  funds.  Other  housing 
programs  are  not  an  adequate  substitute. 
HUD'S  235  home  purchase  program  is  beyond 
the  means  of  thousands  of  poor  Indians.  Its 
subsidy  is  so  low  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
home  buyers  under  Section  235  are  on  welfare 
or  social  security.  Turnkey  IV  is  not  well 
suited  for  any  poor  people  because  real 
estate  taxes  make  the  payments  too  high 
Turnkey  HI  and  mutual  self-help  require 
payments  plus  a  sweat  equity  which  is 
beyond  the  means  of  sick  and  elderly  In- 
diana. Moreover  Turnkey  UI  and  mutual  self 
help  must  be  part  of  a  public  housing  agency 
program.  However,  off-reservation  Indians 
cannot  form  public  housing  agencies. 
Farmers  home  administration  programs  have 
credit  and  monthly  payment  requirements 
that  frequently  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  low  Income  Indians.  And  where  mortgages 
are  required,  the  already  small  Indian  land 
base  is  further  jeopardized. 

Rental  housing  is  no  panacea  either.  As 
I  previously  noted,  off-reservation  Indians 
cannot  form  public  housing  agencies  ana 
many  reservations  are  too  small  and  scattered 
toform  their  own  local  housing  agency 
HUD'S  Section  236  rental  program  can  pro- 
vide low  income  rental  housing  only  through 
rent  supplements.  Those  supplements  as 
well  as  236  money  generally,  are  in  short 
supply. 

Even  if  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  becomes  law  In  its  present 
form  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  changes  in 
Sections  235  and  236  wUl  not  substantially 
help  Indians  either  buy  or  rent  housing.  In 
addition,  the  money  available  frequently  does 
not  reach  Indians.  In  Plumas  County.  Cali- 
fornia. Indians  received  a  dlscrlminatorly 
small  share  of  rent  supplements.  They  com- 
plained through  their  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  and  brought  a  lawsuit  to  stop 
the  discrimination.  When  HUD  ordered  forty 
more  rent  supplement  units  allocated  to  the 
Indian  Valley,  the  county  retaliated  by  vot- 
ing to  abolish  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

Even  counties  which  have  local  housing 
agencies  and  do  not  discriminate  vrtll  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  Indians'  needs.  California 
Indians  are  disproportionately  poor  and  in- 
adequate funds  are  avaUable  to  the  local 
agencies. 

I  appeal  to  the  Committee's  conscience. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  has  sadd.  "the  United 
States  overcame  the  Indians  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  lands,  leaving  them  as  im- 
educated.  helpless  and  dependent  people." 
The  government  must  not  turn  its  back  on 
the  thousands  of  untrained,  unemployed 
California  Indians  and  their  families  who 
live  In  scrap  wood  and  tar  paper  shacks  with- 
out running  water  or  toilets.  An  appropria- 
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tlon  of  at  least  $6,000,000  should  be  made 
for  next  fiscal  year  f o  that  the  BIA  can  start 
providing  modest,  decent  housing  to  the 
neediest  on  and  off-reservation  rural  Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

Finally,  the  BIA  must  have  m(x«  money 
for  economic  development  In  California.  The 
cycle  of  dependent  poverty  will  not  be  broken 
unless  Indians  educated  with  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  and  BIA  scholarship  can  take 
their  education  back  to  their  communities 
and  help  those  who  are  there.  At  present,  that 
help  is  stymied  by  a  shortage  of  economic  de- 
velopment funds. 

California  needs  a  significant  Increase  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Economic  Develop- 
ment Funds  if  California  Indians  are  ever  to 
become  self-suCBctent.  I  have  found  that  at 
least  $1,125,000  coxild  be  added  to  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  and  used  immediately  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Indian  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

First,  $150,000  could  be  used  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  the  Indian  Campgro\ind 
Program.  This  is  a  new  all  Indian  enterprise 
designed  to  utilize,  nourish  and  develop  the 
human  and  land  resources  of  the  American 
Indian.  It's  administrative  structure  is  that 
of  a  member  owned  "co-op"  chain.  Its  central 
aim  Is  to  develop  Indian  owned  campgrounds 
and  recreation  facilities  on  Indian-owned 
lands:  attractive,  well  managed  camp- 
grounds capable  of  competing  successfully 
with  all  other  first  rate  public  or  private  de- 
velopments. An  additional  $150,000  could  be 
used  now  to  pay  for  a  variety  of  small  con- 
struction projects,  surveys,  land  use  plans, 
roads,  and  extensions  of  water  and  sewer 
lines. 

Second,  $580,000  could  be  used  for  man- 
agement and  protection  of  Indian  owned 
forests  and  wlldlands   in  California. 

$85,000  of  tills  money  Is  needed  to  fimd 
the  programs  of  accelerated  timber  harvest 
on  the  Hoopa  Valley  and  Tule  River  Reser- 
vations. 

$495,000  of  this  money  is  needed  to  provide 
for  timber  stand  improvement,  reforestation 
and  to  improve  fire  control  capabilities  at 
Hoopa  Valley  and  Riverside.  At  Riverside, 
for  example,  adequate  fuel  breaks  and  ac- 
cess trails,  together  with  continuing  fire 
hazard  reduction  efforts  are  mandatory  In 
order  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
prevent  the  periodic  recurrence  of  dlsastroxis 
fires  and  loss  of  life  such  as  occurred  In 
1971. 

Over  the  years  in  California,  the  Biireau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Forestry  Program  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  accomplishing  raan 
with  less  funds  than  any  other  group  of 
forestere  in  the  United  States.  However,  In 
doing  so  the  Bureau  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  intensification  of  forest 
management  and  protection  of  other  fed- 
erally managed  forest  lands  and  industrial 
tree  farms.  This  Increase  In  funds  would 
permit  the  Bureau's  forest  management  ef- 
fort In  California  to  regain  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  it  has  lost  because  of 
Inadequate  funding. 

Third,  $170,000  Is  needed  for  planning 
services  for  California  Indians.  California 
reaervations  and  rancherlas  desperately  need 
professional  planning  services  to  guide  the 
proper  development  of  land,  protect  against 
speculators,  and  guard  against  the  misuse 
of  Indian  lands  by  those  Who  regard  In- 
dian lands  as  public  property.  In  addition 
these  funds  would  be  \ised  to  provide  In- 
dians with  on  the  Job  training  in  plan- 
ning and  managing  their  own  lands.  Some 
of  the  money  should  also  be  used  to  assist  off- 
reservation-Indlans  in  developing  programs 
for  business  enterprises. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  even  most  Important, 
$225,000  is  needed  to  begin  a  comprehenslTS 
Oallfomia  Indian  water  survey.  Many  CUl- 
fomla  Indians  consider  water  resources  In- 
ventories as  a  major  priority.  As  the  Cbalrman 
knows  so  well,  little  economic  {banning  or 
development  can  go  on  in  the  West  without 


water.  Water  Is  the  key  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  many  California  Indian  Reser- 
vations. Some  locations  with  critical  and  Im- 
mediate water  inventory  needs  are  the  Hoopa 
Reservation  In  Northern  California  and  the 
Mission  Indian  Lands  near  Esoondldo  with- 
in the  San  Luis  Rey  Basin.  Thus  far  Cal- 
ifornia Indians  have  not  been  able  to  acquire 
hard  data  on  water  rights,  water  availabil- 
ity and  water  needs. 

In  conclvision  I  wish  to  reiterate  two 
points.  California  is  not  now  receiving  a 
fair  share  of  BIA  and  Trra  funds  and  all 
California  Indians  are  morally  and  legally 
entitled  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis 
in  BIA  and  ZHS  programs  In  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  housing,  and  economic 
development.  This  committee  should,  and  I 
tnist  will,  remedy  the  injustices  of  the  past 
by  providing  California  Indians  a  more 
equitable  appropriation  In  the  years  to  come. 


JUDGE  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  spoke  on  the  Senate 
floor  concerning  the  efforts  of  Multno- 
mah County  Circuit  Judge  Robert  E. 
Jones  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial.  I  speak  once 
again  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
Oregonian. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Jones, 
young  women  convicted  of  felonies  and 
placed  on  probation  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  be  truly  rehabilitated.  Volun- 
teers in  Probation — ^VIP — is  an  organi- 
zation of  women  In  Portland  which  is 
making  this  effort  possible. 

Judge  Jones  htis  implemented  for  fel- 
onies a  program  which  has  already  been 
tried  at  the  misdemeanor  level.  This 
8  month  old  program,  which  emphasizes 
individual  attention,  shows  great  prom- 
ise of  becoming  one  of  the  most  effective 
probation  programs  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Oregon  Journal  outlines 
the  background  and  development  of  this 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pakt  1 — Diane  Changxs  Heb  Wat  of  Lifk 

AT  19 

(By  Suzanne  Richards) 

Diane  is  19.  From  an  average  home  in  Idaho 
she  had  made  her  way  to  Portland  and  the 
drug  scene.  Arrested  and  convicted  she  ap- 
peared before  Circuit  Court  Judge  Robert  E. 
Jones  for  sentencing. 

Diane  received  three  years'  probation.  As 
a  condition  of  that  probation  she  has  had 
to  give  up  acquaintance  with  her  former 
friends,  many  of  them  also  involved  In  the 
drug  scene. 

Now  she  has  to  toe  the  mark,  try  to  get 
a  Job,  move  to  a  different  apartment,  attend 
the  drug  treatment  center  and  follow  other 
specific  rules  established  by  the  court  as 
terms  of  her  probation. 

Diane  is  finding  it  isn't  easy  to  change  your 
life,  even  at  19. 

But  Diane  Is  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
Through  her  experience  she  has  found  a 
friend.  Someone  who  comes  to  her  willing 
to  give  a  great  deal  and  expecting  nothing 
in  return. 

Diane's  new  friend  is  a  Volunteer  in  Pro- 
bation (VIP) .  She  is  probably  a  woman  with 
teenagers  of  her  own.  Someone  willing  to 
listen,  to  encourage  when  the  going  gets 
rough,  to  help  her  with  grooming,  budget. 
Job  hunting  and  the  everyday  problems  of 
learning  how  to  live  a  different  life. 


One  of  those  VIPs  Is  Margaret  (Mrs.  Don 
K.)  McMurdle,  the  first  woman  In  the  pro- 
gram and  its  coordinator,  who  frankly  ad- 
mits, "I  don't  know  what  I  expected.  But  I 
feel  it  Is  the  most  worthwhile  thing  I  have 
done.'* 

"I  think  It  appeals  to  a  lot  of  women  of 
my  age  who  are  tired  of  club  activities  and 
are  looking  for  something  with  more  mean- 
ing." Consequently,  when  Judge  Jones  ttsked 
Mrs.  McMurdle  if  she  would  like  to  take  part 
In  the  program  and  recruit  other  women  for 
it,  she  really  agreed. 

Today  there  are  30  volunteers  working  with 
50  young  women  on  probation. 

StUl  In  Its  Infancy,  VIP  was  started  eight 
months  ago  by  Judge  Jones  who  developed  It 
and  continues  to  supervise  it. 

"It  is  the  only  women's  felony  program  In 
the  coimtry  today,"  explains  the  judge. 
"Similar  programs  have  been  tried  in  other 
places  for  misdemeanors,  but  never  before 
on  the  felony  level,"  he  sajrs. 

The  girls  Involved  are  between  the  ages  of 
19  and  26,  first  time  offenders  who  are  con- 
sidered by  the  courts  to  be  subject  to  reha- 
bilitation. Their  crimes  range  from  use  of 
drugs,  forgery,  robbery  and  burglary  to  sale 
of  narcotics  and  being  accessories  to  crimes. 

Because  the  program  is  available,  many 
young  women  who  would  have  had  to  serve 
a  jaU  term  are  now  able  to  be  released  on 
probation.  Their  average  probation  Is  three 
years. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  the  program. 

While  the  average  case  load  for  a  profes- 
sional probation  officer  is  90,  the  volunteers 
have  only  one  or  two  girls,  at  most  four.  They 
have  more  time  to  spend  with  them  and  are 
able  to  give  far  more  individual  attention 
than  the  professional. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned  It  la  the  most 
effective  probation  corrections  program  I 
have  witnessed,"  declares  Judge  Jones. 

Filled  with  praise  for  the  volunteers'  efforts 
he  says,  "These  women  have  shown  dedica- 
tion beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
field  of  corrections.  They  have  established 
communication  levels  with  these  young 
women  that  we  rarely  see. 

"Since  its  inception  we  have  had  to  revoke 
probation  for  only  two  of  the  girls.  In  the 
average  probation  program  you  can  antici- 
pate losing  20  per  cent,"  he  continues. 

Since  this  Is  a  court  probation  there  are  no 
state  officers  Involved,  no  formal  reports  or 
paper  work  required  and  few  established 
rules. 

Explaining  the  lack  of  rigid  controls  Judge 
Jones  said,  "We  have  found  that  the  women's 
own  innovations  are  the  most  effective.  They 
have  broken  through  so  many  agency  bar- 
riers without  any  special  training.  They  have 
helped  the  girls  find  Jobs  and  apartments, 
get  medical  and  dental  attention,  enroll  in 
classes  or  take  vocational  training." 

Aside  from  their  work  with  the  girls,  the 
volunteers  have  a  monthly  discussion  meet- 
ing. Often  they  will  have  a  speaker  such  as 
Judge  Jones  to  explain  aspects  of  the  law  or 
terms  of  probation.  Sometimes  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Crises  Center  or  other  commu- 
nity agencies  will  discuss  ways  in  which  the 
volunteers  can  lise  their  agencies  to  help  the 
girls.  ' 

But  the  biggest  boon  of  the  meetings  is  ex- 
changing experiences  and  Ideas.  One  vol- 
unteer may  have  already  found  a  way  to  solve 
a  problem  that  another  is  jtist  encountering. 

"Just  finding  out  that  others  have  had 
some  of  the  same  problems  and  that  you  are 
not  alone  Is  a  big  help,"  one  woman  told  us. 


Past  2 — Oibls  Wondeh  Why  Volttntexbs 
Want  To  Help 
(By  Suzanne  Richards) 
"Why  would  you  want  to  do  this  for  free?" 
Often  the  question  goes  unasked,  but  It  is 
always  hovering  somewhere  In  the  mind  of 
the  young  woman. 
The  probationer  knows  why  she  is  there. 


She  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and 
placed  on  court  probation.  She  f(Mows  the 
rules  or  she  ends  up  in  Jail. 

But  she  finds  It  hard  to  understand  why 
this  woman  has  stepped  out  of  her  comf<Ht- 
able  life,  far  removed  from  her  (the  pro- 
bationer) wortd,  to  help  her. 

The  reasons  are  as  different  as  the  women 
who  have  chosen  to  become  Volunteers  in 
Probation. 

Some  have  teen-agers  of  their  own  .  .  . 
reason  enough. 

Others  readily  admit,  "I  had  reached  a 
point  in  Ufe  where  I  had  to  get  Involved  with 
something  I  feU  was  worthwhUe." 

"I  think  I've  gotten  more  from  it  than  my 
girls,"  says  one  vcriunteer.  "I've  become  much 
more  compassionate  and  understanding." 

"The  more  you  get  into  It  the  more  In- 
terested you  become,"  says  another.  "I  have 
become  almost  tenacious  in  my  desire  to 
help  these  gals  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
so  they  won't  be  in  this  position  ever  again." 

Where  do  the  volunteers  come  from? 

Most  have  been  recruited  by  Mrs.  Don  K. 
McMurdle,  coordinator  of  the  program.  Early 
volunteers  brought  friends  Into  the  program. 
One  woman  says,  "It  sounds  silly,  but  I 
heard  about  It  across  the  bridge  table  and 
It  sounded  like  something  I  wanted  to  do." 

"My  first  response  was,  'Am  I  citable  of 
doing  this?  Am  I  qualified?'  recalls  Joan 
(Mrs.  Russell)  Jennings,  who  now  has  four 
girls  and  has  been  In  the  program  since  the 
first. 

"Then  I  realized,  this  is  what  these  girls 
have  already,  a  lot  of  trained  people  who  go 
by  the  books.  I  think  the  beauty  of  it  is  the 
untrained  person." 

"I  told  my  girls,  'I  am  just  a  housewife  but 
if  I  can  be  a  friend  to  you  or  help  you  In  any 
way  ...  I  vnuit  to.' " 

'  Most  of  the  women  agree  that  they  woiUd 
rather  not  know  a  girl's  crime  or  background 
before  meeting  her. 

"I  don't  try  to  figure  out  why  she  Is  in 
trouble,"  says  Margaret  McMurdle.  "I  would 
Just  as  soon  not  know  her  background  but 
let  her  tell  me  as  we  go  along." 

"It  was  my  Idea  not  to  find  out  what  the 
girls  had  done  but  to  go  In  cold  without  any 
preconceived  Ideas,"  declares  Louise  (Mrs. 
Thomas  C.)  Houston.  "It  was  quite  awhile 
before  I  got  their  case  histories  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  out  they  bad  been  very  hon- 
est with  me,"  she  adds. 

One  thing  In  their  favor,  the  women  be- 
lieve, is  the  girls  are  grateful  to  find  they 
are  dealing  with  an  ordinary  person  rather 
than  their  concept  of  the  traditional  proba- 
tioner officer. 

"I  certainly  had  fears  about  It  when  I 
started,"  admits  Mrs.  Helen  (Mrs.  Howard) 
Baker,  who  has  also  been  In  on  the  project 
since  the  first. 

"I  had  a  greet  lack  of  confidence  in  myself 
as  to  whether  I  could  help  a  girl.  But  we  both 
spoke  very  frankly  about  our  relationship 
and  we  established  a  rapport  Immediately," 
she  adds. 

All  of  the  w<Mnen  refer  to  their  parolers  as 
"my  girls"  and  most  feel  as  if  they  were  an 
extension  of  their  family. 

Mrs.  Jennings  admits  her  whole  family  has 
become  Involved  with  the  young  women  she 
Is  working  with.  "We  go  bicycling  with  them, 
visit  at  their  home  and  my  husband  and  I 
have  even  gone  out  with  them  and  their  boy 
friends." 

"They  call  me  with  their  problems,  or  to  ask 
for  advice  when  their  kids  are  sick  and 
sometimes  just  to  share  some  good  news." 

How  do  the  probationers  feel  about  their 
volunteers? 

"She  Is  like  a  fairy  godmother,"  said  one 
of  the  young  women.  "She  has  helped  with 
so  many  things.  We  can  really  relate  to  her. 
I'm  not  afraid  to  talk  to  her  about  anything 
because  I  know  she  Isn't  going  to  run  amd'tell 
somebody." 

EquaUy  enthusiastic,  another  of  the  yoiuig 
women  told  us,  "I  was  really  lucky  to  have 
gotten  her.  I  can  really  talk  to  her  and  she 


Is  a  tremendous  help  If  you  have  a  problem  In 
any  way.  It's  like  having  an  older  friend." 

"It  seems  like  It  was  all  meant  to  happen. 
She  (the  volunteer)  has  opened  my  eyes  to 
a  lot  of  different  things,"  confided  the  pro- 
bationer. 

Another  of  the  girls  commented,  "It's  not 
like  being  on  probation.  It's  just  like  having 
a  good  friend  who  is  always  willing  to  help 
when  you  need  her." 

The  small  success  stories  are  many.  A  girl 
off  of  welfare  and  on  a  job,  another  start- 
ing a  chUd  care  service  In  her  home,  some- 
one returning  to  school,  receiving  psychiatric 
help,  a  new  job,  a  new  neighborhood  to  live 
in,  others  learning  to  budget  their  money, 
and  even  some  who  are  volunteering  their 
time  for  community  service. 

But  it  is  not  all  sugar  and  spice  and 
success. 

One  volunteer  frankly  admitted,  "I  have  a 
gin  who  is  not  receptive  at  all.  She  Is  using 
me  to  keep  her  out  of  jail.  But  I'm  not  giving 
up.  I'll  get  through  to  her." 

"I  have  one  who  still  won't  talk  to  me," 
added  another  of  the  volunteers.  "So  what 
I've  done  is  go  back  to  school.  I  am  auditing 
a  course  in  techniques  of  counseling  and  I'm 
picking  up  a  lot  of  knowledge  that  may  help 
me  reach  this  girl." 

"It  Is  very  satisfying  when  one  of  your  girls 
caUs  with  good  news,"  admits  Mrs.  McMurdle. 
"But  If  you  want  eternal  gratitude  from 
somebody  .  .  .  this  isn't  the  thing  for  you," 
she  adds. 

"Our  primary  ptirpose  Is  to  try  and  see 
that  they  don't  get  into  trouble  again.  Some- 
times they  Just  need  that  extra  little  push 
or  help.  And  you  know.  It  Is  a  contagious 
thing.  When  the  girls  see  that  their  volun- 
teers want  them  to  succeed,  they  try  harder." 

"You  know  you're  not  going  to  change  her 
life.  You  just  hope  to  Introduce  some  differ- 
ent values  into  It,"  she  continues. 

Mrs.  McMurdle  doesn't  kid  herself  that  suc- 
cess is  an  overnight  accomplishment.  "We 
may  never  see  the  results,"  she  admits.  "But 
In  10  years  we  might  realize  the  benefits." 


PROPOSED  NEW  CODE  ON 
ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
23  Mr.  William  G.  Florence,  who  for  43 
years  served  in  military  and  civilian  ca- 
pacities for  our  Government  in  the  area 
of  security  policy,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  on  the  proposed  new  Federal 
Criminal  Code  regarding  espionage.  Mr. 
Florence,  in  his  very  excellent  prepared 
statement  for  the  committee,  points  out 
the  dangers  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  embodied 
in  the  new  draft  espionage  law,  which 
would  make  the  communication  of  cer- 
tain information  a  crime  even  if  there 
were  no  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Florence's  statement  and  the  sections  on 
espionags  from  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  Senators  to  give  careful 
attention  to  his  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement  op  William  O.  Florence,  Sscdritt 

CONSCLTANT  ON  THE  PEOPOSED  NEW  FEDERAL 

Criminal  Opprnses  Brporx  the  Sdbcom- 
MirrEE  ON  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedttres 
U.S.  Senate  Commttteb  on  the  Juoiciart, 
Mat  23, 1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ccmalder  It  a  prlvUege  to 
TesponA  to  the  Invitation  of  this  committee 
to  testify  regarding  the  sections  of  the  pro- 


posed new  Federal  Criminal  Code  Involving 
espionage  and  related  offenses.  The  offenses 
I  am  commenting  on  are  covered  by  sections 
1112  through  1116  of  the  Code  as  proposed 
January  7,  1971  In  the  Final  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws. 

The  proposed  five  new  sections  would  re- 
place and  expand  the  following  provisions  of 
existing  Uw: 

(1)  18  UJ3.C.  793  (a) -(g) :  Obtaining.  Copy- 
ing, Receiving,  Communicating,  or  Losing  In- 
formation Relating  to  the  National  Defense 

(2)  18  U.S.C.  794  (a) -(c):  Gathering  or 
Delivering  InformaUon  Relating  to  the  Na- 
tional E>efense  to  Foreign  Governments  t»  to 
the  Enemy. 

(3)  18  VS.C.  798  (a)-(c):  Disclosure  of 
Commimications  Infcmnation  Designated  by 
a  United  States  Government  Agency  for  Lim- 
ited Dissemination. 

(4)  60  U.S.C.  783  (b)-(d) :  Disclosure  by 
PutoUc  Servants  to  Foreign  Governments  or 
Communist  Organizations  of  Information 
Designated  as  Affecting  the  Security  of  the 
United  States,  and  Obtaining  or  Receiving 
Such  Information  by  Foreign  Representatives 
and  Members  of  Communist  Organizations 

(5)  42  VS.C.  2274-2277:  Atomic  Energv  Re- 
stricted Data. 

I  am  testifying  as  a  private  citizen,  con- 
cerned about  the  damage  to  our  national 
defense  that  possibly  could  result  from  acts 
of  espionage.  But  I  am  far  more  concerned 
about  the  damage  to  our  country  that  Is 
now  bemg  done  by  those  who  unnecessarily 
restrict  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  In  the  name  of  national  defense  or 
security,  and  wUl  keep  on  doing  so  unleaa 
they  are  stopped. 

Prom  Aprtl  1928  through  May  1971  I  per- 
formed mUltary  and  civilian  service  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  last  20  yean 
of  my  service  involved  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  policy  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  classifying  and 
safeguarding  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  Since  June  1971.  I  have  served 
as  Security  Consultant  to  Government  con- 
tractors and  others  Interested  In  matters  In- 
volving consideration  of  defense  interests. 

On  June  24,  1971  and  again  on  May  3. 1972 
I  testified  before  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. My  purpose  was  to  tell  the  nation  of 
(1)  the  intolerable  abuses  of  the  Executive 
branch  administrative  security  classification 
system,  and  (2)  the  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  system  as  having  the  force  and  effect 
of  the  espionage  statutes.  Also,  I  suggested 
enactment  of  specific  legislation  to  provide 
properly  and  Constitutionally  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  designate  information  as 
requiring  protection  to  preclude  damage  to 
the  national  defense. 

Before  commenting  on  the  proposed  Code, 
discussion  of  current  law  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  existing 
e^lonage  law  is  that  It  provides  adeqtiaMly 
for  punishing  acts  Involving  Injury  or  In- 
tent to  Injure  the  nation  without  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  curtail  the  rights  of 
the  people  for  the  convenience  of  Executive 
branch  secrecy. 

Existing  law  is  predicated  on  the  inherent 
responsibility  of  national  defense  agencies  to 
protect  their  plans  and  operations  them- 
selves, if  protection  can  be  accorded  and  Is 
really  essential.  The  civilian  population  has 
no  responsibility  under  law  to  protect  in- 
formation as  such  for  the  military  forces. 
The  crime  that  is  chargeable  to  ordinary 
citizens  Is  not  the  disclosure  or  misuse  of  na- 
tional defense  Information  itself.  The  crime 
Is  intent  to  infure  the  nation. 

Through  the  years,  the  Executive  branch 
has  attempted  to  make  it  a  crime  for  an 
individual  simply  to  discuss  of>enly  any  in- 
formation  classified   by   a   person   In   that 
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branch  with  a  Confidential  rating  or  higher. 
The  fact  that  over  99^^%  of  the  documents 
with  classification  marUngs  contained  In- 
formation In  the  public  domain  or  did  not 
warrant  protection  for  other  reasons  made 
no  difference. 

Having  failed  to  get  Congress  to  enact  a 
national  secrecy  law,  the  Executive  branch 
long  ago  adopted  procedures  designed  to 
convince  people  that  vnth  regard  to  informa- 
tion bearing  a  aecurity  classification  mark- 
ing, the  espionage  law  has  the  same  appli- 
cation as  would  an  official  secrets  law.  For 
example,  Executive  Order  10501  requires  the 
marking  of  classified  documents  with  the 
following  notice,  regardless  of  how  non- 
sensical they  might  be:  "This  material  con- 
tains Information  affecting  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  espionage  laws.  Title  18,  U.S.C. 
Sees.  793  and  794,  the  transmission  or  revela- 
tion of  which  In  any  manner  to  an  unauthor- 
ized person  Is  prohibited  by  law."  {Note: 
There  Is  no  such  prohibition  in  any  law.) 

(Edttohial  Comment:  Pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  11652,  which  replaces  10501  June 
1,  1972,  the  National  Security  Council  di- 
rected May  17,  1972  that  classified  informa- 
tion furnished  to  Congressmen  and  other 
persons  outside  the  Executive  branch  be 
marked  as  follows:  "NATIONAL  SECUKITT 
INFORMATION — Unauthorized  Disclosure 
Subject  to  Criminal  Prosecution."  The  direc- 
tive clearly  strives  to  kill  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press.) 

The  attitudes  of  literally  millions  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  have  been  Influenced  toward 
the  sanctity  of  the  Executive  branch  classi- 
fication markings  of  Confidential,  Secret  and 
Top  Secret.  People  have  been  so  thoroughly 
misled  by  this  colossal  classification  hoax 
that  they  believe  any  violation  of  a  classifi- 
cation marking  should  lead  to  a  jail  sentence. 
They  have  also  been  conditioned  to  accept 
the  false  philosophy  that  there  is  security  in 
Executive  brancli  secrecy. 

The  report  of  the  Senate's  closed  sessions 
of  May  2  and  4,  1972,  as  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  5,  1972,  states  the 
facts  better  than  I  could  describe  them  my- 
self. The  Senate  could  not  decide  whether 
publication  of  national  policy  matters  about 
the  Vietnam  war,  contained  in  the  old  Sec- 
ret-marked National  Security  Study  Memo- 
randum No.  1,  would  be  a  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  examine  the  proposed 
Code. 

My  analysis  of  the  five  new  espionage  sec- 
tions show  that  they  reflect  the  false  values 
of  Executive  branch  security  philosophy 
which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  years. 
Of  course,  the  authors  expressed  respect  for 
the  First  Amendment  in  their  comments. 
However,  in  the  draft  law  they  incorporated 
fatal  doses  of  poison  for  individual  freedom 
by  fncludlng  some  of  the  repressive  measures 
sought  in  the  past  by  the  Executive  branch. 

The  proposed  new  sections  are  so  tainted 
with  faulty  concepts  that  I  urge  rejection 
of  all  of  them.  My  reasons  for  rejection  in- 
clude the  following: 

(1)  Substitution  of  "national  security" 
and  "national  security  Information"  for  "na- 
tional defense"  and  "Information  relating  to 
the  national  defense"  would  broaden  the 
reach  of  the  law  to  the  point  of  unaccepta- 
ble conflict  with  the  First  Amendment.  It 
is  only  in  consideration  of  the  active  defense 
of  this  nation  against  hostile  attack  that 
any  restriction  on  freedcun  of  speech  could 
possibly  be  Justlfled.  Furthermore,  we  must 
continue  to  concentrate  on  sanctions  against 
treacherous  acts  that  would  affect  the  ac- 
tive defense  of  this  nation.  Our  effort  should 
not  be  dissipated  In  harassing  citizens  over 
multitudinous  matters  relating  to  passive 
security. 

(2)  The  proposal  to  establish  a  definition 
for  "national  secrirlty  information"  and 
make  it  the  basis  of  prosecution  is  a  fatal 


defect.  It  has  been  proved  Impossible  to 
devise  a  definition  to  show  whether  an  act 
of  disclosure  was  evil.  Congress  demonstrated 
the  greatest  possible  wisdom  by  declining 
to  define  "information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense"  as  used  In  existing  law.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  penalize  acts 
involving  intent  to  injure  the  nation,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  national  defense  In- 
formation that  might  be  Involved.  Absent 
that  Intent,  disclosure  of  the  infcMmation 
is  not  evil. 

(3)  The  proposal  to  substitute  "prejudicial 
to  the  safety  or  interest  of  the  United 
States"  in  section  1112  for  "injury  of  the 
United  States"  also  would  broaden  the  reach 
of  the  law  beyond  any  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  defense  of  the  nation. 

(4)  In  the  proposed  section  1113,  the  sub- 
stitution of  "reckless  disregard  of  potential 
injury  to  the  natioruil  security  of  the  United 
States"  for  "reason  to  believe  could  be  used 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States"  would 
also  expand  the  reach  of  existing  law  beyond 
measurable  limits.  Use  of  the  "potential  In- 
Jury"  concept  would  establish  broader  re- 
strictions than  would  apply  if  Congress 
should  enact  an  official  secrets  law,  such  as 
has  been  proposed  in  the  past. 

(5)  Continued  use  in  section  114,  116  and 
116  of  the  discredited  administrative  term 
"classified"  as  a  criterion  for  prosecutive 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interests  of  this  nation, 
including  defense  interests,  would  be  served 
effectively  by  keeping  the  existing  espionage 
laws.  Technical  Improvements,  If  any  are 
necessary,  could  be  made  without  changing 
the  substance  or  application.  Here  are  sug- 
gestions for  some  perfecting  changes: 

(1)  In  18  U.S.C.  793  (d)  and  (e).  insert 
"or  material"  after  "which  information"  to 
preclude  any  erroneous  Interpretation  that 
the  "injury"  criterion  would  not  apply  if  the 
Information  was  communicated  in  a  docu- 
ment or  other  material  as  opposed  to  oral, 
aural  or  visual  means. 

(2)  In  18  U.S.C.  798  (a)  and  (b),  delete 
the  word  "classified."  That  word  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  definition  of  "information"  as 
meaning  that  which  Is  "specifically  desig- 
nated by  a  United  States  Government  agency 
for  limited  or  restricted  dissemination  or 
use."  However,  use  of  the  word  In  section  798 
has  led  to  serious  confusion  about  the  legal 
basis  for  the  security  classification  system  in 
Executive  Order  10501.  Executive  branch 
spokesmen  erroneously  claim  that  the  in- 
clusion of  "classified"  In  the  law  shows  that 
Congress  supports  the  President's  classifica- 
tion system. 

Also  in  subsection  (b),  substitute  "de- 
fense" for  "security."  Congress  should  make 
clear  the  fact  that  concern  for  the  active 
defense  of  the  nation  is  the  only  basis  for 
restrictive  legislation. 

(3)  Repeal  60  U.S.C.  783  (b)  and  (c). 
Those  sections,  which  apply  only  to  public 
servants,  have  served  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  enacted.  They  were  part  of  an  at- 
tempt to  make  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to 
disclose  so-called  classified  information.  The 
proposal  was  made  as  one  of  many  measures 
taken  against  the  serious  threat  of  Com- 
munist Party  activity  shortly  after  World 
War  n. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  times.  Congress  was 
Influenced  to  enact  the  two  sections  involv- 
ing public  servants  and  to  adopt  "classiflca- 
tlon"  as  representing  a  valid  designaition  of 
Important  military  information.  In  today's 
world,  sections  (b)  and  (c)  constitute  more 
of  an  entrapment  for  Individuals  than  pro- 
tection for  our  nation.  The  ppovlslans  of  18 
U.S.C.  793,  794  and  798  are  adequate  as 
applied  to  public  servants. 

If  retention  of  50  UJ3.C.  783  (b)  and  (c)  is 
considered  desirable,  however,  they  should  at 
least  be  limited,  as  follows: 

(a)  Substitute  "defense"  for  "security"  for 
previously  stated  reasons. 


(b)  SubsUtute  "speclflcally  designated"  for 
"classified."  "nUs  would  end  the  current  pro- 
tection which  the  word  "classlfled"  gives  to 
unjustifiable  restrictions  that  are  k^t  on 
information. 

The  word  "classified"  gives  no  real  defense 
quality  to  an  Item  of  Information.  The  act 
of  classifying  and  declassifying  is  strictly  a 
matter  of  the  mind.  Whatever  can  be  classi- 
fied In  the  Executive  branch  can  be  declassi- 
fied Just  as  quickly.  For  example,  the  nation 
recently  saw  the  President  on  television  read- 
ing a  message  he  had  received  that  day  from 
the  commander  In  Southeast  Asia  about  the 
capabUity  of  South  Vietnam  to  withstand  the 
North  Vietnam  attack.  Unquestionably,  that 
message  had  a  classification  marking  when 
it  came  to  the  President.  But  as  soon  as  he 
decided  to  use  it  publicly.  It  became 
unclassified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  submit  comments  and 
recommendations  regarding  a  matter  of  such 
importance  to  the  country  as  the  espionage 
law.  The  law  necessarily  must  reflect  the 
need  for  a  national  defense  capability  un- 
affected by  treacherous  acts  of  spying  or  be- 
trayal. But  of  even  greater  Importance,  the 
law  must  not  limit  our  Constitutional  right 
to  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  or  the  na- 
tional defense  capability  will  have  no  pur- 
pose. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Questions     and     Answebs    Followed     for 

ABOtrr    45    MlIfDTES,    INCLTTDING    THE    FOL- 
LOWING 

Mr.  Blaket.  If  we  don't  need  a  classifica- 
tion system,  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
the  Committee  to  attempt  to  enforce  one 
through  criminal  provisions? 

Mr.  Florence.  Absolutely.  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  more  specific  In  my  representation 
that  classification  has  no  place  In  consider- 
ing a  criminal  code  for  this  country. 

Senator  Hruska.  Is  it  your  position  that 
there  Is  no  need  to  engage  in  the  type  of  clas- 
sification that  is  found  in  Executive  Order 
10501? 

Mr.  Florence.  My  representation  was  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  administrative  useful- 
ness of  a  classification  system  and  the  effort 
by  Congress  to  distinguish  between  one  per- 
son and  another  In  a  criminal  sense. 

Senator  Hart.  I  would  agree  vrtth  you  on 
the  point  that  the  commander  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  not  the  one  best  equipped  to  decide 
whether  the  people  of  America  shall  have 
this  or  that  Information. 

Final  Report  op  the  National  Commission 
ON  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 

(Commission  established  by  Public  Law  89- 
801.  Report  submitted  to  President  and 
Congress  by  Chairman  Edmund  G.  Brown. 
7  January  1971) 

§  1112.  Espionage. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  espionage 
if  he: 

(a)  reveals  national  security  Information 
to  a  foreign  power  or  agent  thereof  with  in- 
tent that  such  information  be  used  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  interest 
of  the  United  Staites;  or 

(b)  In  time  of  war,  elicits,  collects  or 
records,  or  publishes  or  otherwise  communi- 
cates national  security  information  with  in- 
tent that  it  be  communicated  to  the  enemy. 

(2)  Grading.  Espionage  Is  a  Class  A  felony 
if  committed  in  time  of  war  or  if  the  infor- 
mation directly  concerns  military  missiles, 
space  vessels,  satellites,  nuclear  weaponry, 
early  warning  systems  or  other  means  of 
defense  or  retaliation  against  catastrophic 
enemy  attack,  war  plans,  or  any  other  major 
element  of  defense  strategy,  including  se- 
curity intelligence.  Otherwise  espionage  is 
a  Class  B  felony. 

(3)  Attempt  and  Conspiracy.  Attempted 
espionage  and  conspiracy  to  commit  espio- 
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nage  are  punishable  equally  with  the  com* 
pleted  offense.  Without  limiting  the  applica- 
bility of  section  1001  (Criminal  Attempt), 
any  of  the  following  acts  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  substantial  step  imder  section  1001 
toward  commission  of  espionage  under  sub- 
section (1)  (a) ;  obtaining,  collecting,  or  elic- 
iting national  security  information  or  enter- 
ing a  restricted  area  to  obtain  such  Informa- 
tion. 
(4)  Deflnttions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "national  security  information"  means 
information  regarding: 

(I)  the  military  capability  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  nation  at  war  with  a  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war; 

(II)  military  or  defense  planning  or  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States; 

(ill)  military  communications,  research  or 
development  of  the  United  States; 

(Iv)  restricted  data  as  defined  in  42  U.S.C. 
S2014  (relating  to  atomic  energy); 

(V)  security  Intelligence  of  the  United 
States,  including  information  relating  to  in- 
telligence operations,  activities,  plans,  esti- 
mates, analyses,  sources  and  methods: 

(vl)  "[classified]  commvmications informa- 
tion" as  defined  in  section  1114; 

(vll)  in  time  of  war,  any  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  national  defense  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  enemy; 

(b)  "military"  connotes  land,  sea  or  air 
military  and  both  offensive  and  defensive 
measures; 

(c)  "foreign  power"  includes  any  foreign 
government,  faction,  party,  or  military  force, 
or  persons  purporting  to  act  as  such,  whether 
or  not  recognized  by  the  United  States,  any 
international  organization,  and  any  armed 
insurrection  within  the  United  States. 

(d)  "agent"  means  representative,  officer, 
agent  or  employee  or,  in  case  of  a  nation, 
a  subject  or  citizen. 

COMMENT 

This  formulation  of  espionage  substantially 
carries  forward  existing  espionage  statutes, 
18  VS.C.  §§793-793.  The  term  "reveals"  is 
used  In  subsection  (l)(a),  however,  to  deal 
with  problems  raised  in  connection  with  the 
transmittal  of  information  in  the  public 
domain.  It  permits  a  court  to  distinguish 
between  the  assembly  and  analysis  of  such 
information  so  as  to  constitute  a  revelation, 
and  the  simple  transmittal  of,  for  example,  a 
daily  newspaper.  The  culpability  requirement 
of  subsection  (1)  (a)  is  taken  from  18  XJS.C. 
1 798.  The  definition  of  national  security  in- 
formation In  subsection  (4)  (a)  is  suggested 
by  judicial  construction  of  existing  law.  Note 
the  inclusion  of  restricted  data  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  of  Intelligence  and 
communications  matters,  now  covered  by  42 
U.S.C.  §  2274  a  nd  18  U.S.C.  §§  798  and  952. 

Subsection  (2)  changes  the  grading  scheme 
of  existing  law  In  a  manner  similar  to  the 
change  with  respect  to  sabotage.  See  comment 
to  S 1106,  supra. 

Subsection  (3)  grades  attempts  at  the  same 
level  as  the  completed  offense,  which  will  not 
always  be  the  case  under  the  general  attempt 
provision,  {  1001.  By  specifying  conduct  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  an  attempt  (provided 
culpability  is  also  present),  this  subsection 
eliminates  the  need  for  separate  statutes 
dealing  with  those  matters.  Cf.  18  UjB.O. 
1793  (a)  and  (b). 

See  Working  Papers,  pp.  460-54. 

f  1113.  Mishandling    National    Security   In- 
formation. 

A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If,  in 
reckless  disregard  of  potential  injury  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  he: 

(a)  knowingly  reveals  national  security 
Information  to  anyone  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive it; 

(b)  violates  a  known  duty,  to  which  he  is 
subject  as  a  public  servant,  as  to  custody, 
care  or  disposition  of  national  security  in- 
formation or  as  to  reporting  an  unlawful  re- 
moval, delivery,  loss,  destruction,  or  com- 


promise of  the  security  of  such  information; 
or 

(c)  knowingly  having  possession  of  a  doc- 
ument or  thing  containing  national  secu- 
rity Information,  fails  to  deliver  it  on  de- 
mand to  a  public  servant  of  the  United  States 
entitled  to  receive  it. 

"National  security  information"  has  the 
meaning  prescribed  in  section  1112(4). 

COMMZHT 

This  section  deals  with  reckless  mishan- 
dling of  national  security  Information  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  does  existing 
Uw,  under  18  VS.C.  5  793(c)  (d)  and  (e) 
and  other  Title  18  provisions  addressed  to 
communication  with  reason  to  believe  the 
conduct  may  Injure  the  United  States.  This 
section  also  covers  provisions  on  restricted 
data  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  pro- 
visions dealing  with  intelligence  and  com- 
mimlcatlons  matters.  See  42  U.S.C.  §  2274; 
18U.S.C.  51798,  952. 

See  Working  Papers,  pp.  454-56. 
5  1114.  Misuse  of  Classified  Commxmications 
Information. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  if  he  knowingly: 

(a)  communicates  classified  communica- 
tions information  or  otherwise  makes  It 
available  to  an  unauthorized  person; 

(b)  publishes  classified  communications 
information;  or 

(c)  uses  classified  commimicatlons  in- 
formation in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the 
safety  or  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Attempt  and  Conspiracy.  Attempt  and 
conspiracy  to  violate  this  section  are  punish- 
able equally  with  the  completed  offense. 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "communications  information"  means 
information: 

(I)  regarding  the  nature,  preparation  or 
use  of  any  code,  cipher  or  cryptographic 
system  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  foreign 
power; 

(II)  regarding  the  design,  construction, 
use,  maintenance  or  repair  of  any  device, 
apparatus  or  appliance  used  or  prepared  or 
planned  for  tise  by  the  United  States  or  a 
foreign  power  for  cryptographic  or  intelli- 
gence surveillance  purposes; 

(ill)  regarding  the  Intelligence  surveillance 
activities  of  the  United  States  or  a  foreign 
power;  or 

(iv)  obtained  by  the  process  of  intelli- 
gence surreillance  from  the  communications 
of  a  foreign  power; 

(b)  communications  information  is  "clas- 
sified" If,  at  the  time  the  conduct  is  engaged 
in,  the  communications  Information  is,  for 
reasons  of  national  security,  specifically  des- 
ignated by  a  United  States  government 
agency  for  limited  or  restricted  dissemina- 
tion or  distribution; 

(c)  "code,"  "cipher"  and  "cryptographic 
system"  Include,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
meanings,  any  method  of  secret  writing  and 
any  mechanical  or  electrical  device  or  method 
used  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or  con- 
cealing the  contents,  significance  or  means 
of  communications; 

(d)  "intelligence  surveillance"  means  all 
procedures  and  methods  used  In  the  Inter- 
ception of  communications  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  information  from  such  communica- 
tions by  other  than  the  Intended  recipients; 

(e)  "unauthorized  person"  means  a  person 
who,  or  agency  which,  Is  not  authorized  to 
receive  commimicatlons  information  by  the 
President  or  by  the  head  of  a  United  States 
Government  agency  which  is  expressly  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  engage  in  intelli- 
gence surevillance  activities  for  the  United 
States; 

(f )  "foreign  power"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed in  section  1112(4) . 

(4)  Congressional  Use.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  furnishing,  upon  lawful  de- 
mand, of  information  to  any  regiilarly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate  or  Rouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  or  Joint 


committee  thereof.  Inapplicability  under  this 
section  is  a  defense. 

COMMENT 

This  section  substantially  carries  forward 
the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  5  798.  Subsection 
(1)  (c) ,  in  present  law,  reads:  ".  .  .  In  a  man- 
ner prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  Interest  of 
the  United  States  or  for  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  power  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States."  The  latter  phrase  has  been  dropped 
as  surplusage.  The  present  law  also  contains 
the  culpability  requirement  of  "willfully,"  as 
well  as  "knowingly";  but  that  requirement, 
which  would  probably  be  "intentionally"  un- 
der the  Code  formulations,  has  also  been 
dropped.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
offense  is  graded  somewhat  lower  than  in 
present  law  (10  years) ,  and  the  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  section  are  explicitly  included  in 
the  definition  of  "national  security  informa- 
tion" in  espionage  (5  1112),  where  Intent  to 
Injure  the  United  States  is  required  and 
grading  is  at  the  Class  A  and  B  felony  levels. 

§  1115.  Commimicatlon  of  Classified  Infor- 
mation by  Public  Servant. 

(1)  Offense.  A  public  servant  or  former 
public  servant  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If 
he  communicates  classified  information  to  an 
agent  or  representative  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  to  an  officer  or  member  of  an  organi- 
zation defined  In  50  U.S.C.  5  782(5)  (commu- 
nist organizations).  "Classified  Information" 
means  Information  the  dissemination  of 
which  has  been  restricted  by  classification  by 
the  President  or  by  the  head  of  a  United 
States  government  agency  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  as  affecting  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Defenses. 

(a)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  the  public  servant  or  for- 
mer public  servant  was  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  President  or  by  the  head  of  the 
United  States  government  agency  which  he 
served  to  make  the  communication  prohib- 
ited by  this  section. 

(b)  It  is  an  afllrmatlve  defense  to  a  prose- 
cution under  this  section  that  the  former 
public  servant  obtained  the  information  in 
a  manner  unrelated  to  his  having  been  a 
public  servant  or.  If  not  so  obtained,  it  was 
not  classified  while  he  was  a  public  servant. 

COMMENT 

This  section  brings  the  provisions  of  50 
U.S.C.  5  783(b)  Into  Title  18,  but  extends 
the  scope  of  the  prohibitions  to  former  pub- 
lic servants,  subject  to  an  appropriate  af- 
firmative defense.  The  section  continues  ex- 
isting law  in  requiring  proof  oiUy  of  inten- 
tional communication  of  classified  informa- 
tion by  a  public  servant  to  a  foreign  nation 
or  the  proscribed  organization.  No  defense 
of  faulty  classification  is  provided.  An  alter- 
native provision,  prohibiting  communication 
of  classified  information  by  anyone,  together 
with  a  defense  of  inappropriate  classification, 
has  been  considered.  No  need  for  a  change 
from  current  policy  to  a  broader  prohibition, 
long  rejected  by  the  Congress,  appears  to 
have  been  established.  See  Working  Papers, 
pp.  442.  450-63,  454-66,  457-61. 
5  1116.  Prohibited  Recipients  Obtaining  In- 
formation. 

An  agent  or  representative  of  a  foreign 
government  or  an  officer  or  member  of  an  or- 
ganization defined  in  60  U.S.C.  5  782(5) 
(communist  organizations)  Is  guilty  of  a 
Class  C  felony  if  he : 

(a)  knowingly  obtains  classified  informa- 
tion, as  defined  in  section  1115;  or 

(b)  solicits  another  to  commit  a  crime  de- 
fined In  sections  1112,  1113,  1114  or  1116. 

COMMENT 

This  section  is  the  counterpart  of  5  IHR 
for  certain  recipients  of  sensitive  Information 
and  provides  Class  C  felony  treatment  of 
such  persons  when  they  solicit  violations  of 
55  1112  to  1115.  See  Working  Papers,  pp.  442, 
460-66,  457,  458-61. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  AOINO  CALLS  FOR 
ACTION  IN  1972 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  Just 
issued  its  annual  report  entitled  "De- 
velopments In  Aging:  1971  uid  January- 
March  1972." 

As  the  title  Indic&tes,  the  report  cov- 
ers more  than  the  last  calendar  year. 
Publication  date  was  delayed  to  permit 
discussion  of  important  developments  of 
1972,  including  the  President's  message 
on  aging  of  March  23.  The  report  com- 
pares recommendations  made  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  ac- 
tions taken  by  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

Unfortunately,  the  comparison  clearly 
shows  that  the  Presidential  message  falls 
far  short  of  conference  recommenda- 
tions and  congressional  initiatives.  But 
the  report  also  points  the  way  to  signifi- 
cant actions  that  can  yet  be  taken  while 
the  momentum  generated  by  the  White 
House  Conference  is  at  a  peak. 

Another  major  theme  of  the  report  is 
that  bipartisan  congressional  action  has 
been  responsible  for  many  of  the  achieve- 
ments in  aging  in  1971  and  1972.  The 
distingiiished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Fong,  has 
commented  on  this  cooperative  and  ef- 
fective teamwork;  and  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  his  views  on  the  need  for 
Joint  action  whenever  the  need  arises. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  important 
that  the  executive  branch  acts  within 
the  near  future  to  present  an  action  pro- 
grsun  far  more  definitive  and  challeng- 
ing than  it  has  yet  offered.  The  White 
House  Conference — and  the  fine  lead- 
ership demonstrated  by  its  Chairman, 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemmlng — deserve  such  a 
response  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  my  preface  to  the  com- 
mittee report  gives  my  own  personal 
view  of  the  situation  and  makes  an  ap- 
peal for  actions  worthy  of  the  White 
House  Conference  and  the  20  million 
Americans  now  of  age  65  or  older. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pref- 
ace to  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preface 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pketacs 

"Momentum"  was  the  magic  word  before 
and  during  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  now  five  months  behind  us. 

Delegates  were  assured  that  their  voices 
would  be  heard,  and  that  their  recommenda- 
tions would  be  heeded. 

The  dynamics  of  a  White  House  Con- 
ference— and  the  prospect  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  year — were  said  to  guarantee  ac- 
tion on  inunedlate  and  long-range  needs  of 
Older  Americans. 

At  last.  "Towards  a  National  Policy  on 
Aging"  would  become  a  pattern  of  action 
rather  than  a  slogan  for  talk  at  a  Conference. 

There  has  been  momentum  since  the  Con- 
ference. 

But  It  has  been  expressed  almoet  entirely 
through  Congressional  initiatives. 

Administration  action  has  usually  been 
reaction  to  such  Initiatives,  sometimes  grudg- 
ing. 

Or — Its  spokesmen  have  come  to  Capitol 
HUl  to  speak  against  reforms  such  as  realistic 
Social  Security  increases  and  a  genuinely 
effective  Federal  agency  om  aging. 


Long-awaited,  the  President's  Message  *  on 
Aging  of  March  23  proved  little  nxon  than 
a  summation  of  the  Executive  Branch  bent 
for  "game  plansmanshlp,"  long  on  promises 
and  dismally  deficient  In  substance. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  offer  propoeals  without 
commitment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  seek  to  pre-en^tt  an 
Issue  by  weaving  it  Into  a  "gruul  design"  tbat 
somehow  is  never  implemented. 

To  say  that  the  President's  Message  was 
a  disappointment  is  an  understatement. 

To  say  that  there  Is  still  time  for  pcdlcy 
reversals,  however.  Is  to  express  more  than 
forlorn  hope. 

After  all,  the  President  must  realize  tbat 
his  so-called  comi»«heiislve  strategy  is  pa- 
thetically unresponsive  to  the  strong  and 
clear  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference. 

The  President 'must  perceive  that  h(^)es 
for  bipartisan  action  on  aging  will  deterio- 
rate rapidly  if  the  Administration  plays  a 
crafty  tactical  game  instead  of  fashioning  a 
credible  action  program. 

And  the  President  should  realize  that  many 
participants  In  the  Conference — including 
the  Conference  Chairman,  Dr.  Arthur  Flem- 
mlng— regarded  the  Conference  as  a  prelude 
to  triumph  over  the  problems  that  now 
blight  the  lives  of  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  or  near  retirement.  That  hope  of 
triumph  should  not  be  transformed  into  de- 
spair or  resentment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  President 
wUl,  as  he  hinted  in  his  message,  nuike  other 
statements  on  aging  within  the  next  few 
months.  I  think  that  he  should.  In  particu- 
lar, pay  attention  to  these  issues: 

tncome. — Administration  policy  now  calls 
only  for  a  6  percent  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  despite  powerful  congres- 
sionsJ  sentiment  for  an  Increase  of  20  per- 
cent and  other  significant  reforms.  The 
President's  Message  makes  the  point  that 
since  1969.  Social  Security  cash  benefits  have 
been  increased  twice — by  15  percent  in  Jan- 
uary 1970  and  by  10  percent  a  year  later — 
boosting  Social  Seciirity  payments  by  $10 
billion.  But  the  Message  fails  to  mention 
that  the  Administration  resisted  these  In- 
creases and  even  threatened  a  veto  on  one. 

Dismal  enough  as  the  Administration's 
record  on  Social  Security  is,  it  can  further 
be  harmed  by  the  cynical  view  that  the 
Administration  must  hold  down  its  "bid" 
on  benefit  levels  until  It  determines  what 
position  Congress  is  taking.  This  position, 
expressed  by  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  Executive  Branch  at  a  recent  hearing' 
says  in  unmistakable  terms  that  there  Is 
no  Administration  policy  on  retirement  In- 
come; the  goal  is  to  get  by  with  as  UtUe  In- 
crease as  possible.  The  Administration  seems 
willing  to  settle  for  t^e  6  percent  and  the 


^Full  text  of  the  President's  Message  ap- 
pears on  pp.  283-308.  Earlier  addresses  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  Senators  on  The 
State  of  the  Aging  appear  on  pp.  317-388. 

»In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Thomas  Eagleton  regarding  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Administration's  "Income  strategy"  for 
the  elderly.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Elliott  Richardson  responded: 

"It  Is  obvioiis  further,  I  think,  that  a  Re- 
publican President  could  expect  In  many 
situations  like  this  to  be  outbid  no  matter 
what  he  might  propose,  and,  of  course,  this 
has  happened  again  and  again,  and  naturally 
we  have  to  take  that  into  account  in  the 
manner  In  which  we  deal  with  the  evolving 
process  between  a  given  proposal  originat- 
ing on  the  congressional  side  and  the  even- 
tual result  of  the  legislative  process."  (Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee; "The  Older  Americans  Act";  March  23, 
1972;  hearings  are  not  yet  In  print.) 


automatic  cost-of-living  adjustmant  mecha- 
nism. Many  In  Congress  want  "inflation- 
proof"  benefits,  too;  but  we  want  the  escala- 
tor to  rtse  from  a  more  neariy  adequate 
base. 

A  tuceeaaor  to  AoA. — June  SO  Is  only  two 
months  away,  and  it  is  on  th*t  date  that 
present  authority  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act  wlU  expire.  Under  that  Act,  an  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  has  worked  for  almost 
six  years  to  become  the  Federal  "focal  point" 
on  aging.  But  in  the  view  of  almost  everyone 
who  has  studied  its  record — Including  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  reporting  In  1970 — 
the  AoA  has  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  Con- 
gressional mandate  In  large  part  beca\ise 
of  HEW  downgrading. 

Several  Congressional  bills  would  make 
significant  changes  designed  to  upgrade 
AoA  and  to  elevate  the  Federal  effort  called 
for  In  ttM  Older  Americans  Act.  One  bUl 
would  remove  AoA  from  Its  present  position 
within  the  Social  and  SehabUltatlon  Serv- 
ice and  place  it  iinder  the  direction  of  a 
new  Assistant  Secretary  on  Aging  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare.* The  Administration,  however,  opposes 
establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretaryship 
and  other  Important  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  would  keep  AoA  right  where  It  Is 
now,  under  the  thumb  of  8R8  administrators 
whose  prime  commitment  Is  to  welfare 
services. 

This  position  is  maintained  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  despite  the  increase  In  AoA  fund- 
ing levels  to  $100  million  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  direct  response  to  the  White  House 
Conference.  The  Congress  has  also  passed  a 
nutrition  biU  for  the  elderly — and  it  was 
adopted  after  nearly  two  years  of  Administra- 
tion opposition— calling  for  $100  million  the 
first  year  and  $160  million  the  next  year. 

Now  that  the  Congress  has  acted,  the  Ad- 
ministration says  It  is  ready  to  build  the 
nutrition  program  into  the  "new"  AoA  as  a 
major  component  in  its  service  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

We  in  Congress  have  heard  for  a  long  time 
about  Administration  plans  to  develop  a 
"comprehensive  service  network,"  but  that 
network  is  always  described  In  the  future 
tense. 

We  are  now  told  that  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram will  help  us  to  that  goal.  So  will  the 
new,  higher  funding  levels  for  AoA. 

But  can  we  really  have  confidence  In  an 
agency  which  appears  still  to  have  stepchild 
status  and  a  murky  mission  despite  the  many 
uses  to  which  the  Administration  wishes  to 
put  its  new  f\inding? 

Medicare  arid  health  coats. — ^As  of  July  1, 
Medicare  enrollees  will  pay  $5.80  a  month  for 
the  physician's  service  (Part  B)  offered  un- 
der that  program.  The  President's  Message 
urges  that  this  premium  be  eliminated,  and 
It  would  be  difficult  to  disagree  with  this  goal. 
It  has,  after  all,  been  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  by  advisory 
councils  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  by  many  individual  legislators.  But 
there  is  a  hidden  danger  in  the  President's 
proposal:  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  premium  in- 
come, he  may  reduce  benefits  or  draw  from 
the  Social  Security  tnist  fimd  rather  than 
from  general  tax  revenues.  This  could  require 
an  Increase  in  the  payroll  tax  or  depletion  of 
the  trust  fund.  If  the  premium  suspension  is 
to  yield  real  gains,  it  should  not  cause  the 
loss  of  other  Medicare  or  Social  Security 
benefits. 

When  aU  is  said  and  done.  Medicare  pays 
for  only  42  percent  of  all  health  costs  of  the 


*S.  3181.  Introduced  by  Senator  Church, 
also  calls  for  an  Office  on  Aging  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  Additional  de- 
tolls  on  that  bUl  and  on  HJt.  12017,  Intro- 
duced by  Representotive  John  Brademas  and 
others,  appear  on  pp.  101-102. 
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elderly.  One  of  the  startling  points  made  by 
this  committee  report  is  that  older  Ameri- 
cans are  paying  in  1972  almost  as  much  In 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  as  they  were 
before  Medicare  became  law  In  1966.  They  are 
paying  more  than  twice  as  much  in  out-of- 
pocket  payments  than  persons  under  age  66.* 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  the  President 
ofTers  very  little,  taking  away  with  one  hand 
what  he  proffers  with  the  other. 

Pension  reform. — Apparently  the  Admin- 
istration Is  unaware  that  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee study  has  made  a  powerful  case  for 
major  reforms  In  our  private  pension  sys- 
tem.* Congressional  Interest  In  this  area  Is 
now  at  a  high  level.  The  President's  Message, 
however,  calls  for  little  more  than  a  watered- 
down  vesting  scheme  and  a  program  to  make 
It  more  convenient  for  high-income  Individ- 
uals to  put  aside  savings  for  their  own  retire- 
ment income,  by  means  of  "tax  breaks"  as 
Incentives.  Here  again,  the  President  seems 
to  be  waiting  to  see  what  Congress  will  do. 

Nursing  home  care. — The  President's  8- 
polnt  program  for  upgrading  of  long-term 
care  in  the  United  States  has  been  described 
In  early  reports  by  this  Committee  as  little 
more  than  a  "policing"  and  "inspection" 
package.  A  comprehensive  program  for  ele- 
vating standards  and  care  has  been  developed 
by  Senator  Frank  Moss  of  Utah,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  for 
this  Committee.  Not  only  has  the  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  make  a  positive  response  to 
the  Moss  legislation;  It  has  failed  even  to 
live  up  to  regulations  authorized  by  laws 
passed  In  19Bg.  In  the  meantime,  nursing 
home  costs  continue  to  rise;  patients  and 
their  families  live  with  the  fear  or  reality 
of  victimization;  and  reputable  Institutions 
suffer  from  grullt  by  association. 

Mi-norities. — Only  the  barest  mention  la 
made  In  the  President's  Message  of  those 
older  Americans  who  suffer  the  multiple 
Jeopardy  which  occurs  when  one  Is  old,  a 
member  of  a  minority  group,  and — as  is  the 
case  for  nearly  60  percent  of  elders  in  such 
groups — living  in  poverty.  And  yet,  the  White 
Hotise  Conference  had  special  sessions  for 
Aging  and  Aged  Blacks,  the  Asian-American 
Elderly,  the  Elderly  Indian,  and  the  Span- 
ish-speaking Elderly.  If  the  Administration 
had  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  the  state- 
ments and  recommendations  made  by  partic- 
ipants at  these  sessions,  the  President's  Mes- 
sage would  have  had  far  more  to  say  in  this 
area.  There  is  no  Administration  plan  to  raise 
all  older  Americans  out  of  poverty.  There 
is  no  statement  by  the  Administration  that 
It  will  take  steps  to  make  programs  more  re- 
sponsive to  elderly  members  of  minority 
groups.  There  is  no  reply  to  criticisms  that 
the  Executive  Branch  tolerates  an  appalling 
dearth  of  research  data  about  older  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  Of  all  the  examples 
of  unconcern  provided  In  the  President's 
Message,  his  indifferent  attitude  toward  mi- 
norities is  perhaps  the  most  disturbing. 

Service  opportunities. — Speaking  in  De- 
cember at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  the  President  had  kind  words  to  say 
abont  programs  which  give  older  Americans 
an  opportunity  to  serve  others.  He  said  that 
Federal  programs  to  provide  such  opportuni- 
ties have  proven  "remarkably  successful  at 
the  demonstration  level,"  and  that  they 
should  now  be  estoblished  "on  a  broader, 
national  basU." 

Did  this  mean  that  the  Administration 
would  withdraw  Its  opposition  to  Congres- 
sional proposals  to  estebllsh  a  national  sen- 
ior service  program?  Did  this  mean  that  the 
President  would.  In  his  Message  on  Aging, 


'For  detoils  on  the  finding  and  other  issues 
related  to  health  care,  see  pp.  23-30. 

*  A  report,  "Interim  Report  of  Activities  of 
the  Private  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Study, 
1971,"  was  issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  on  Feb.  22, 1972. 


provide  details  on  a  plan  for  a  "broader,  na- 
tional basis?" 

Not  at  aU.  The  Message  called  simply  for 
more  of  the  same :  demonstration  at  pitifully 
low  levels  of  funding. 

Property  tax. — Here  again,  what  was  said  In 
December  did  not  produce  much  by  March 
At  the  White  Hotise  Conference,  the  Presi- 
dent promised  a  study  and  relief.  In  his 
Message,  he  still  promised  study  and  was  not 
clear  at  all  about  what  form  the  relief  could 
take. 

Hotising. — ^Whlte  House  conferees  emphat- 
ically supported  Federal  action  to  increase 
the  production  of  units  for  the  elderly  to  a 
minimum  of  120,000  a  year,  to  establish  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  on  Housing 
for  the  Elderly  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  to  improve  the 
availability  and  quality  of  services  for  tenants 
in  publicly  supported  housing  of  many  kinds. 
The  President's  Message  makes  much  of  the 
fact  that  guidelines  on  subsidized  rental 
housing  for  the  elderly  have  recently  been 
published,  even  though  these  guidelines  were 
at  least  a  year  overdue.  He  offers  no  overall 
goals;  he  does  not  withdraw  Administration 
opposition  to  an  Assistant  Secretaryship  and 
he  proposes  only  more  research  to  investigate 
one  of  the  most  Immediate  of  problems:  the 
effects  of  crime  and  street  violence  on  elderly 
residents  in  housing  projects. 

Additional  examples  of  unresponsiveness — 
as  well  as  examination  of  those  few  subston- 
tial  proposals  made  in  the  Message — are  pro- 
vided on  the  pages  of  the  following  report, 
but  one  other  point  should  be  made  in  this 
personal  commentary. 

Many  of  the  Congressional  accomplish- 
ments mentioned  in  this  preface  resulted 
from  bipartisan  action — action  taken  at 
times  over  the  Intense  opposition  of  the 
Administration. 

This  spirit  of  legislative  concern — or  call  it 
momentum  If  you  wUl — is  now  the  leading 
force  for  action  to  implement  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts,  but  we  think 
that  the  Administration  should  do  its  share, 
as  well.  Innovative  ideas  should  be  tested 
against  each  other;  dialogue  should  be  fre- 
quent and  it  should  be  candid. 

Until  it  offers  a  more  persuasive  and  vigor- 
ous effort,  the  Executive  Branch  will  con- 
tinue to  giive  the  distinct  Impression  that — 
when  White  House  recommendations  were 
made — it  was  not  listening. 

Frank  Chttbch, 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON 
VOTE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  was  necessarily  absent  during  legisla- 
tive vote  No.  189,  the  vote  on  Senator 
Baker's  amendment  to  S.  1478. 

Had  I  been  on  the  Senate  floor  at  that 
time,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  intent  of 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of 
1972, 1  believe  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tlngiiished  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  would  have  provided  a  more  rea- 
sonable basis  for  premarket  testing, 
without  undermining  the  intent  of  the 
bill. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
STAND  UP  AND  BE  COUNTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  Genocide  was  written  in  1948 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have 


mdorsed  its  humanitarian  principles. 
This  declaration,  composed  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  bears  the 
signature  of  more  than  75  nations  repre- 
senting almost  all  of  the  civilized  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  Among  these  75  are  our 
allies  in  Eur(q>e  and  our  partners  in  the 
United  Nations. 

StiU  the  United  States  refuses  to  en- 
dorse the  treaty.  We  claim  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  to  embody 
the  very  essence  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, and  yet  we  abstain  from  denounc- 
ing the  most  heinous  crime  against 
humanity  imaginable.  There  is  not  one 
substantial  reason  for  this  shameful 
neglect.  Critics  have  raised  some  minor 
technicalities  but  all  have  long  since 
been  cleared  away. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  position  of 
Influence  and  moral  leadership  through- 
out the  world  we  must  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  We  cannot  withdraw 
into  our  i^and  continent.  We  must  stand 
up  and  be  counted  as  one  of  those  un- 
alterably opposed  to  violence  and  mass 
killing.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  up  the  treaty  on  genocide  and 
move  for  swift  ratification. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  30,  1972,  I  Joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  other  Senators  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  S.  3651.  The  bill,  whose  House 
equivalent  was  reported  on  April  26, 
1972,  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, seeks  to  provide  for  Pedersd  revenue 
sharing  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. I  commend  my  able  colleague. 
Senator  Baker,  for  his  action  in  placing 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  in  order  that  we 
can  demonstrate  our  desire  for  speedy  ac- 
tion to  reUve  the  fiscal  plight  of  States 
and  local  government. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  44  co- 
sponsors  and  should  prove  an  excellent 
vehicle  to  show  widespread  bipartisan 
support  for  the  revenue-sharing  concept. 
However,  as  Senator  Baker  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks  Introducing  the  bill,  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  measure  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  any  given  Senator  sup- 
ports every  part  and  provision  of  the  bill 
as  at  present  written.  I  myself  plan  to 
seek  certain  modifications  of  the  present 
prop>osal  and  stand  as  a  cosponsor  in 
recognition  of  the  imperative  need  for 
new  mechanisms  to  aid  our  State  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  their  fiscal 
demands. 

During  the  past  quarter  century.  State 
and  local  expenses  have  increased 
twelvefold.  In  that  same  period,  our  gross 
national  product,  our  personal  spending, 
and  even  Federal  spending  have  climbed 
at  less  than  one-third  of  that  rate. 

On  a  per  capita  basis.  State  and  local 
expenses  have  climbed  tJmost  50  per- 
cent in  the  past  14  years  alone.  Prop- 
erty tax  receipts  are  six  times  as  great 
as  they  were  25  years  ago.  In  addition, 
the  sales  tax  and  the  property  tax  are 
both  regressive,  both  tax  the  low-income 
family  harder  than  those  who  are 
wealthy.    These    approaches    are   self- 
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defeating  in  that  if  raised  to  levels  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, they  creat«  an  unbearable  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayer  and  diminish  the 
opportunity  to  bring  in  new  business  to 
enlarge  the  tax  base.  As  an  alternative, 
revenue  sharing  utilizes  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  as  the  communities'  resource 
base. 

Most  important,  revenue  sharing  will 
reverse  the  flow  of  money  to  Washing- 
ton and  return  power  to  the  American 
people.  The  local  and  State  officials 
elected  by  the  people  know  far  better 
than  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  the 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  local  elected 
officials  are  responsible  to  the  people. 
I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
pass  at  the  earliest  opportimity  a  reve- 
nue-sharing measure  which  will  return 
to  the  people  greater  control  over  the 
manner  in  which  their  tax  money  is 
spent. 

Although  I  support  the  overall  ob- 
jective of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  I  do  have  reser- 
vations concerning  some  of  its  provisions. 

Specifically,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  contains  a  factor 
in  the  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
to  State  governments  which  is  based  on 
State  and  individual  income  tax  collec- 
tions. This  provision  has  as  its  purpose 
the  forcing  of  States  to  adopt  individual 
Income  taxes  or  in  cases  of  small  exist- 
ing income  taxes,  to  greatly  Increase 
such  taxes.  This  is  a  most  unfair  pro- 
vision. Nor  do  I  feel  it  either  wise  or 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
dictate  to  the  States  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  levy  taxes.  This  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  right  of  the  citizens 
of  each  State  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  manner  In  which  they  are  to 
be  taxed. 

I  plan  to  work  with  Senator  Baker  and 
other  Senators  of  like  mind  for  a  sub- 
stitute formula  that  would  be  fair  and 
would  respect  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  each  State  to  select  the  manner  in 
which  they  choose  to  be  taxed. 


RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN 
GERONTOLOGY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle published  recently  In  Geriatrics  mag- 
azine points  to  the  current  lag  in  re- 
search and  training  In  gerontology  and 
the  need  for  improvement.  The  article 
summarizes  the  situation  in  these  words: 

striking  deficiencies  in  research  and  train- 
ing In  gerontology  must  be  corrected  as  an 
Indispensable  basis  of  any  national  program 
to  Improve  the  life  of  the  elderly. 

As  the  article  Indicates: 

Research  and  training  are  often  overlooked 
In  the  process  of  developing  large-scale  so- 
cioeconomic Improvement  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  help  correct  this  over- 
sight, the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  asked  the 
Gerontological  Society  to  prepare  a  work 
Ing  paper  on  research  and  training.  This 
document,  published  by  the  committee 
before  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  helped  focus  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  on  these  crucial  concerns. 

The  conference  delegates  responded 
with  forceful  recommendations  in  the 
areas  of  research  and  training. 


And  the  Committee  on  Aging's  latest 
annual  report  makes  recommendations 
in  accord  with  those  of  the  White  House 
Conference. 

Mr.  President,  Interest  In  research  and 
training  in  gerontology  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fade  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
White  House  Conference.  And  steps  to 
further  development  and  expansion  In 
these  areas  should  receive  the  support  of 
Congress. 

The  article  from  the  February  1972, 
issue  of  Geriatrics  cites  key  points  from 
the  working  paper  on  research  and  train- 
ing in  gerontology  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  and.  In  general, 
helps  to  make  the  case  for  immediate 
and  long-range  improvements  in  these 
areas. 

I  believe  the  article  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  so  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Government     and     Geriatrics:      Geriatric 

Teaching,  Research  Lagcinc,  Senate  Unit 

SATS 

Striking  deficiencies  In  research  and  train- 
ing In  gerontolog:y  must  be  corrected  as  an 
lndlsp>ensable  basis  of  any  national  program 
to  Improve  the  life  of  the  elderly. 

■me  statement  seems  almost  elementary, 
but  the  Senate's  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
believes  that  research  and  training  are  often 
overlooked  in  the  process  of  developing  large- 
scale  socioeconomic  Improvement  programs. 

A  so-called  "working  paper"  on  the  sub- 
ject, Including  many  recommendations  for 
better  and  more  adequately  financed  pro- 
grams of  research  and  training,  was  prepared 
for  the  committee  and  released  at  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  But,  per- 
haps like  the  subject  Itself,  it  received  scant 
public  attention. 

The  deficiencies,  says  the  report,  have  re- 
sulted in  two  major  consequences:  [1]  Pub- 
lic policy  In  ageing  is  based  upon  Inadequate 
Information.  [2]  Where  programs  exist,  they 
often  are  directed  or  staffed  by  persons  with 
limited  experience,  or  even  sympathy,  with 
gerontology. 

The  papers  In  the  report,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  Individual  members  of  the  Geron- 
tological Society,  recommend: 

Establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Gerontology 

Significant  programs  of  research,  training, 
and  services  in  all  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies 

Greater  effort  by  medical  schools  In  teach- 
ing and  research  In  geriatrics,  with  more  sig- 
nificant and  equitable  federal  financing 

Greater  support  for  biomedical  science  to 
conduct  basic  research  on  the  process  of 
aging 

Development  of  tested  Information  and  sys- 
tems which  win  lead  to  sound  social  policy 
and  social  service  practice  and  delivery. 

Dr.  F.  Matott  Slnex,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  biochemistry  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medcine  and  past  president  of 
the  Gerontological  Society,  noted  in  bis  con- 
tribution on  biomedical  research  that  the 
Gerontology  Branch  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development  has 
only  120  employees,  compared  to  an  original 
projected  staff  of  272. 

Dr.  Manuel  Rodsteln,  chief  of  medical  serv- 
ices and  director  of  cardiology  at  The  Jew- 
ish Home  and  Hospital  for  Aged,  New  York 
City,  makes  the  point  that  a  number  of  ma- 
jor medical  problems  that  affect  the  elderly 
are  in  urgent  need  of  In-deptb  research. 
Examples: 

After  30  yetu^  of  investigation  and  hun- 
dreds of  clinical  reports,  no  definitive  state- 
ments can  yet  be  made  as  to  the  value  of 


drugs  which  slow  down  the  clotting  of  blood 
In  coronary  artery  disease. 

The  need  for  better  methods  of  early  diag- 
nosis Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  course 
of  cancer  In  the  aged  is  often  of  a  slowly 
progressive  nature. 

Tbe  cause  of  heart  failure,  the  terminal 
point  of  aging  hearts,  remains  poorly  under- 
stood. 

Dr.  Joseph  Freeman,  a  Philadelphia  Intern- 
ist and  another  past  president  of  the  Ger- 
ontological Society,  criticized  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  Inadequate  attention  of  medi- 
cal schools  to  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

Of  more  than  20,000  faculty  members  In 
the  nation's  medical  schools,  a  study  showed 
that  only  16  bad  "primary  titular  identifica- 
tion" In  the  field  of  aging,  according  to  Dr. 
Freeman,  who  commented: 

"Indecisive  attitudes  toward  geriatrics,  the 
clinical  side  of  aging,  stand  out  In  contrast 
to  the  Increasing  organization,  financing,  and 
clarity  of  gerontological  thought  displayed  in 
the  research  aspects  of  senescence.  The  fault 
may  rest  In  the  failure  of  clinicians  to  Iden- 
tify geriatrics  as  a  distinctive  field  in  which 
the  small  fraction  of  Irremediable  senility 
receives  a  disproportionate  share  of  dis- 
couraging emphasis. 

"When  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  poten- 
tial life-span  falls  In  the  realm  of  geriatric 
medicine,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
dominance  of  the  nursing  home  theorem  in- 
volving the  less  than  5%  of  a  special  popula- 
tion over  65  years  of  age  which  requires  full 
custodial  care." 

The  focal  point  for  geriatric  education 
must  be  the  medical  school,  but  education 
on  aging  must  begin  In  high  schools  and 
be  carried  through  such  organizations  as  the 
federal  health  service  programs  directed  to 
support  significant  amounts  of  training.  Dr. 
Freeman  said. 

Dr.  James  E.  Blrren,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  Gerontology  Cen- 
ter, recommended  establishment  of  at  least 
one  major  Interdisciplinary  training  and  re- 
search center  in  each  major  region  of  t,he 
nation,  with  a  goal  of  five  or  six  by  1976  and 
nine  or  ten  by  1982. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  of  Aging 
should  be  created,  with  Its  scope  to  include 
training  goals  and  programs  of  all  concerned 
agencies  of  government,  urged  Dr.  Blrren.  His 
associate  In  the  report  was  Miss  Kathy  Orib- 
bln,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Dr.  Birren's  center. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BILL  BROWNRIGG 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  it 
is  only  fitting  that  we  pause  in  our  de- 
liberations to  express  our  gratitude  to  a 
man  who  has  given  25  years  of  brilliant 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Bill  Brownrigg,  until  his  recent  retire- 
ment, had  served  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  with  a  degree  of  loyalty  imsur- 
passed  in  this  body.  As  assistant  secretary 
to  the  minority,  he  has  been  extraordi- 
narily helpful  to  me,  not  only  in  the  early 
years  when  his  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  ways  of  the  Senate  were  invalua- 
ble, but  also  in  most  recent  years  when 
my  responsibilities  have  Increased  with 
seniority.  Without  men  of  Bill's  caliber, 
we  could  never  serve  our  constituencies 
as  effectively  as  we  would  like.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed. 


MOBILE  HOME  SAFETY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  15, 
1972,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  introduced  S.  3604,  a  bUl  to 
establish  naticmal  standards  for  the  con- 
structiwi  of  mobile  homes.  This  is  a  most 
commendable  piece  of  legislation  and  I 
congratulate  Senator  Brock  for  his  ef- 
forts. 


May  31,  1972 
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So  far  as  safety  standards  for  mobile 
homes  are  concerned,  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  proposed  that  mobile 
homes  be  considered  "consumer  prod- 
ucts" In  S.  3419  legislation  which  the 
committee  reported  on  March  24,  1972. 
During  our  hearings  aa  product  safety 
legislation,  we  devoted  a  significant 
amount  of  time  to  the  design  problems 
and  concurrent  safety  hazards  of  mobile 
homes.  I  quote  a  portion  of  the  committee 
report  which  states: 

Because  many  Inquiries  concerning  mobile 
home  safety  have  been  directed  to  the  Com- 
mittee, It  would  seem  appropriate  to  ex- 
press the  Committee's  intent  with  respect 
to  mobUe  home  safety.  It  is  the  Committee's 
Intent  to  Include  mobile  homes  imder  the 
definition  of  "consumer  product." 

Thus,  I  would  urge  Senators  who  are 
Interested  in  the  problem  of  mobile  home 
safety  to  be  aware  that  an  important  step 
in  this  direction  will  be  taken  with  the 
passage  of  S.  3419,  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.  

HOODWINKING  CONGRESS:  THE 
FOSTER  REPORT  ON  THE  F-14 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon  is  concealing  from  Congress  a 
comprehensive  status  report  on  the 
Navy's  F-14  jet  fighter  program  pre- 
pared earlier  this  year  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  Jr.,  the  No.  3  man  in  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  team. 

Pentagon  Insiders  are  telling  one  story 
to  Congress  and  another  story  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  in  an  attempt  to 
cover  up  an  impending  $1.25  billion  cost 
increase  on  the  F-14. 

The  Navy  persists  In  telling  Congress 
that  It  can  hold  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp.  to  Its  present  contract  and  require 
development  and  production  of  313 
P-14's  at  a  total  cost  of  almost  $5.3  bil- 
lion, or  $16.8  million  per  plane. 

I  have  learned,  however,  that  Penta- 
gon Research  Director  Dr.  John  S.  Fos- 
ter, Jr.,  put  Uie  projected  total  costs  for 
these  313  aircraft  at  over  $6.5  billion,  or 
$20.8  million  each,  in  a  status  report  on 
the  F-14  submitted  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  in  February  of  this  year. 

I  have  written  today  to  Secretary 
Laird  demanding  public  release  of  the 
Poster  report  and  an  explanation  as  to 
why  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
facts  contained  In  It  In  Navy  testimony 
to  the  Congress. 

I  have  learned,  too,  that  the  Navy  and 
Grumman  are  already  engaged  In  pre- 
liminary negotiations  for  a  restructured 
P-14  contract. 

Unless  Congress  acts  soon,  American 
taxpayers  will  soon  be  saddled  with  a 
bill  for  the  F-14  $1.25  billion  higher  than 
the  bill  the  Navy  is  now  presenting. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Navy  and  Poster 
projections  are  due  to  three  differing  as- 
sumptions regarding  the  227  F-14's  not 
yet  ordered,  but  counted  on  by  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

First,  Dr.  Poster  recognizes  that  cost 
overruns  at  Grumman  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  company  will  have  to  be 
bailed  out  if  F-14  production  Is  to  con- 
tinue. 

Second,  he  recognizes  that  budgetary 
constraints,  together  with  test  program 


difficulties  encountered  thus  far,  will  re- 
quire a  stretch-out  of  F-14  production, 
voiding  other  contracts  on  the  plane  and 
raising  costs  still  further. 

Finally,  he  recognizes  that  most  of 
these  planes  will  be  equipped  with  ad- 
vanced technology  "B"  engines,  devel- 
opment work  on  which  has  continued 
ever  since  the  Navy's  decision  to  drop 
the  engine  last  year  from  its  official  pro- 
gram. 

The  Poster  report  thus  makes  mince- 
meat of  the  Navy's  argument  that  we 
should  continue  with  the  F-14.  because 
the  balance  of  the  funding  has  already 
been  committed  and  because  it  would 
now  be  relatively  inexpensive  to  do  so. 

The  report  indicates  that  we  have  $3.75 
billion  to  go,  not  the  $2.5  billion  the  Navy 
tells  us,  and  that  the  remaining  227 
planes  would  cost  an  average  of  $16.5 
million  each,  not  the  $10.2  million  the 
Navy  claims.  Why  doesn't  the  Pentagon 
tell  us  the  truth? 

Preliminary  negotiations  for  the  new 
Navy-Grumman  contract  are  already  un- 
derway. The  new  contract,  and  others 
with  it,  would  be  put  into  effect  early  next 
year  after  this  year's  F-14  funds  have 
been  approved,  although  the  full  costs 
implicit  in  those  contracts  would  prob- 
ably still  not  be  revealed. 

I  understand  that  Grumman,  In  its  lat- 
est proposal  to  the  Navy  has  dropped  all 
demands  for  the  $140  million  profit  on 
future  F-14  production  which  it  insisted 
on  in  recent  testimony  to  the  Senate.  It 
has  now  offered  to  build  those  planes  at 
cost. 

Congress  should  not  be  fooled  by  any 
such  sacrifice  on  Grumman's  part.  Even 
if  the  company  is  given  a  $200  million  loss 
like  Lockheed's  on  the  C-5A.  taxpayers 
will  still  be  stuck  with  an  F-14  acquisi- 
tion cost  more  than  $1  billion  higher  than 
the  Navy  now  admits. 

Unless  Congress  acts  now,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  avert  another  C-5A  scandal. 
Any  F-14  fimds  approved  this  year  must 
be  made  subject  to  an  ironclad,  antiball- 
out  directive. 

Actually,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to 
simply  end  the  F-14  program  after  the 
86  aircraft  already  on  order  have  been 
produced. 

The  F-14  program  is  an  exercise  In 
gold-plated  unilateral  disarmament.  How 
can  we  possibly  hope  to  match  the  So- 
viets in  fighter  strength  if  each  of  our 
fighters  costs  as  much  as  a  whole  squad- 
ron of  Mig-21's? 

We  could  buy  four  Improved  F-4's  or 
new  lightweight  fighters  for  each  P-14 
the  Navy  wants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  letler 
on  the  Foster  report  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Congrxss  of  the  United  States, 

WMhington,  D.C.,  May  30. 1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laibo, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DxAB  Mkl:  In  January  of  this  year,  Qrum- 
man  Aerospace  Corporation  notified  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  thait  It  was  unwilling  to 
continue  productlom  of  the  P-14  jet  fighter 
beyond  the  86  aircraft  already  on  order  un- 
less changes  wei«  made  in  the  terms  of  its 


present  contract  with  the  Navy.  In  February, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.  submitted  to  you  a 
comprehensive  status  report  on  the  F-14 
program. 

As  you  well  know.  Dr.  Foster's  report  took 
Issue  with  previoiis  Navy  cost  projections  for 
the  F-14.  The  report  estimated  that  It  would 
cost  $3.7  billion  to  complete  the  program,  an 
incpeose  of  $1.25  bllUon  over  previous  Navy 
estimates  of  $2.5  biUion.  The  average  cost  of 
the  227  remaining  planes,  the  report  sug- 
gested, would  be  $16.5  million,  not  the  $10J 
million  the  Navy  claimed.  This  Implied  total 
costs  for  a  313  aircraft  F-14  program  of  over 
$6.5  billion,  or  $20.8  mllUon  each,  up  from 
almost  $5.3  billion,  or  $16.8  mllUon  per  plane. 

Dr.  Poster's  report  reviewed  the  various 
causes  of  the  projected  Increase— cost  over- 
runs at  Grumman,  the  need  for  a  stretched 
delivery  schedule,  and  the  Navy's  eventual 
desire  to  put  advanced  technology  "B"  en- 
gines on  the  later  planes.  The  report  dis- 
cussed the  relative  costs  and  merits  of  alter- 
naUves  to  the  F-14  and  concluded  with  a 
specific  set  of  recommendations. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Foster's 
report — or  to  the  unpleasant  facts  contained 
In  It — ^In  subsequent  Navy  testimony  to  the 
Congress.  The  Navy  has  continued  to  claim 
that  it  can  meet  its  previous  cost  and  delivery 
schedule  projections,  despite  clear  evidence 
that  this  Is  a  practical  ImpoeslblUty. 

The  present  status  of  the  F-14  program 
raises  serious  policy  Issues,  Issues  with  which 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive  branch 
must  grapple. 

If  It  Is  to  deal  responsibly  with  those  is- 
sues, the  Congress  must  receive  a  far  more 
candid  report  on  the  status  of  the  F-14  pro- 
gram— and  the  Defense  Department's  plans 
for  it — than  the  Department  has  provided  up 
to  now. 

The  cause  of  candor  can  best  be  served  by 
public  release  of  Dr.  Foster's  F-14  report.  I 
therefore  call  upon  you  to  review  the  report 
for  security  purposes  and  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  unclassified  version  of  It,  to- 
gether with  any  additional  comments  you 
might  wish  to  make. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

Chairman. 


MEDICAL  REPORT  ON  HYPERTEN- 
SION AS  IT  AFFECTS  BLACK 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  awareness  of  the  unique  medical 
problems  of  black  Americans  Is  apparent 
In  the  attention  now  being  given  the 
blood  disease,  sickle  cell  anemia.  But  our 
black  population,  like  other  ethnic 
groups,  have  other  endemic  medical 
problems  which  are  Just  as  serious. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Kermey,  an  eminently 
qualified  black  physician,  has  written  an 
excellent  medical  paper  on  hypertension 
and  its  special  significance  to  black 
Americans.  Dr.  Kenney  presented  this 
paper  at  "The  National  Conference  on 
the  Status  of  Health  in  the  Black  Com- 
munity," held  at  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn..  December  9-11. 
1971. 

Mr.  President,  as  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  North  Eastern 
Medical  Region,  Dr.  Kenney  is  the  high- 
est ranking  Negro  physician  In  VA.  His 
responsibilities  include  the  supervision  of 
33  hospitals  with  a  combined  bed  capacity 
of  28,000  In  the  most  populous  section  of 
the  United  States.  These  hospitals  an- 
nually care  for  more  than  150,000  vet- 
erans of  whom  approximately  17  percent 
are  black.  Dr.  Kenney  held  a  research 
fellowship  in  cardiovascular  diseases  at 
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Howard  University  School  of  Medicine, 
and  he  is  board  certified  in  internal  med- 
icine and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  He  earned  his  B.S. 
degree  at  Bates  College  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  his  M  J},  at  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  took  his  internship  at  Syden- 
ham Hospital  in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Htpektension:  A  Disease  of  Special  Con- 
cern TO  Black  Amebicams* 

INTSODTTCTION 

As  a  prime  purpose  of  this  Conference  Is 
the  examination  of  health  In  the  black  com- 
munity, and  the  pinpointing  of  the  most 
critical  problems  and  priorities  so  that  Group 
Discussions  can  then  lead  to  a  plan  of  attack 
upon  such  Identified  problems — It  Is  most 
appropriate  that  the  Program  Committee  has 
selected  the  subject  of  hypertension.  A  very 
recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times,  In 
which  the  reporter  was  quoting  an  Interview 
with  the  Hypertensive  Study  Oroup,  a  na- 
tional body  of  heart  disease  authorities, 
stated:  "Hypertensive  cardiovascular  disease 
has  been  singled  out  as  the  major  disease 
problem  of  blacks,  accounting  for  more  than 
half  the  seven-year  difference  In  life  expec- 
tancy between  whites  and  blacks".*  It  is  most 
appropriate  also,  that  this  disease  be  high- 
lighted at  this  particular  point  In  time,  since 
clinical  research  has  recently  so  effectively 
demonstrated  that  the  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality of  this  Insidious  disease  can  be  so 
greatly  reduced  by  Improved  health  care.««« 
I  must  add,  too,  my  thoughts  about  how 
appropriate  also  it  is  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  participate  In  this  Confer- 
ence, since  one  might  say  the  VA,  too,  has  a 
vested  interest,  since  approximately  17%  of 
its  enormous  patient  load  represents  black 
veterans:  and  even  more  importantly,  with 
respect  to  hypertension,  it  was  the  results  of 
a  VA  multi-hospital  cooperative  study  In 
antl-hjrpertensive  therapy,  completed  In 
1969,  that  conclusively  established  the  effec- 
tiveness of  drug  treatment.  Dr.  Edward  Prels, 
Senior  Medical  Investigator  at  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  VA  Hospital,  recently  was  awarded 
the  Laker  Award  for  his  leadership  role  In 
this  cooperative  study. 

However,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
results  of  this  important  contribution  by  Dr. 
Prels  and  his  associates  have  received  little 
public  attention — and  even  worse.  Inade- 
quate emphasis  in  the  medical  Uterature. 
In  his  acceptance  speech.  Dr.  Preis  stated, 
"There  are  literally  millions  of  Americans 
who  do  not  even  know  they  have  high  blood 
pressure.  There  Is,  therefore,  the  need  to 
develop  adequate  mass  screenmg  for  the  de- 
tection of  hypertension  as  weU  as  more  effec- 
tive programs  in  public  education."  He  also 
called  attention  to  recent  siirveys  and  ar- 
ticles which  have  shown  that  only  20%  of 
the  patients  with  persistent  known  hyper- 
tension in  the  United  States  are  receiving 
effective  treatment. 

Such  a  survey  article  appeared  In  the  No- 
vember 15th  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  an  accompany- 
ing editorial  was  very  candidly  critical  of  the 
physicians  involved,  and  described  their  atti- 
tudes toward  hypertensive  patients  aa  "cava- 
lier".'* The  editorial  concluded  with  this 
statement :  "Finding  patients  with  hyperten- 
sion is  easily  accomplished,  but  these  persons 
also  deserve  careful  study  and  IndivlduaUzed 
therapy." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


THE  RACIAL  PECULIARmRS  OT  BTFERTENSION 

Beginning  In  1932,  literally  hundreds  of 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  medical  litera- 
ture emphasizing  that  hypertension  is  a  more 
frequent  and  a  more  serious  disease  in  the 
black  population.  In  1959,  Phillips  and  Burch 
made  an  extensive  review  of  these  articles.' 
Though  they  pointed  out  the  deficiencies  and 
differences  In  these  studies,  they  re-empha- 
sized the  uniform  conclusion  reached  by 
these  studies — there  was  at  least  a  2  to  1 
Increase  in  high  blood  pressure  In  blacks. 
They  concluded,  too,  that  hypertension  was 
the  leading  cause  of  heart  disease  In  both 
races,  but  to  a  greater  degree  in  blacks. 

The  most  reliable  large-scale  study  was 
that  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  1960-62,  and  called  the  Health 
Examination  Survey  for  Hypertension  and 
Hypertensive  Heart  Disease  In  Adults.*  This 
study  (the  H.E.S.  Survey)  embraced  a  na- 
tionwide probability  sample  of  7,710  non- 
institutionalized  persons  aged  18-79  years  of 
age. 

The  H.E.S  survey  revealed  an  estimated 
17.0  million  adults  (15.39%)  to  have  definite 
hypertension;  and  another  16.2  million  to 
have  borderline  hypertension.  Though  rela- 
tively uncommon  In  the  teens,  20's  and 
early  SO's,  hypertension,  in  all  sexes  and 
both  races,  reached  a  10.9%  incidence  in  the 
35-44  age  bracket  and  then  rose  progressively 
with  each  older  age  grouping.  Men  were  more 
likely  to  have  high  blood  pressure  until  age 
50,  but  at  that  point  on,  the  relationship 
was  reversed.  With  respect  to  race,  the  H.E.S. 
Study  revealed  that  of  every  age  group  cov- 
ered, the  prevalence  of  definite  hyperten- 
sion was  roughly  tvrice  as  great  in  the  black 
population. 

The  statistical  picture  for  hypertensive 
heart  disease,  which  was  found  to  be  the 
most  common  specific  form  of  heart  disease, 
showed  essentially  similar  results.  The  main 
variation  was  the  more  rapid  rise  in  inci- 
dence of  definite  hypertensive  heart  disease, 
with  age.  The  racial  Indices  indicated  an  even 
greater  involvement  of  Negroes  over  whites; 
in  every  age  group,  and  of  either  sex,  the 
prevalence  of  hypertensive  heart  disease  was 
distinctly  greater.  Generally  the  rate  was 
about  3  times  as  great  for  Negro  men  and 
more  than  twice  as  great  for  Negro  females. 

The  H.E.S.  Study  also  revealed  a  number  of 
interesting  and  potentially  significant  dem- 
ographic variables — several  of  which  certain- 
ly need  further  close  scrutiny  and  study.  Por 
example,  whereas  the  overall  incidence  of 
definite  hypertension  was  highest  in  the 
Northetist  section  of  the  nation,  for  black 
males  it  was  significantly  lower  than  pre- 
dicted. Equally  as  surprising  was  the  much 
lower  Incidence  among  black  males  in  the 
larger  metrofwlltan  areas  as  compared  with 
a  startllngly  higher  rate  in  the  rural  areas. 
When  Income,  education  and  occupation 
were  related  to  the  Incidence  of  definite  hy- 
pertension, and  definite  hypertensive  heart 
diseases,  the  same  differential  between 
Whites  and  blacks  held  up.  but  equally  as 
striking  and  Impressive  was  the  dispropor- 
tionately higher  incidence  among  the  poor, 
the  ill-educated,  and  those  working  in  the 
lowest  paid,  more  physically  demanding  and 
menial  type  of  Jobs — black  or  white. 

It  is  not  vrithin  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  dwell  extensively  upon  the  many  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  strik- 
ing and  important  racial  differentials  that 
have  been  presented.  ^ » •  Suffice  it  to  say.  all 
such  theories  are  only  speculative  and  there 
is  a  glaring  need  for  a  comprehensive  long- 
term  multi-disciplinary  study. 

THE  CTTRRENT  STATUS  OP  ANTIHTPERTEWSTVE 
DRUG  THZRAPT 

Beginning  In  the  late  40's.  and  particu- 
larly through  the  SO's  and  Into  the  early 
60'8.  progressive  and  remarkable  progress  was 


made  toward  the  development  of  drugs  that 
would  effectively  contain.  Improve  and  le. 
verse  hypertension,  and  especially  the  se- 
verer types.  Including  the  heretofore  deadly 
malignant  or  accelerated  hypertension.  The 
combined  results  of  many  clinicians  slowly, 
but  surely,  revealed  a  lower  morbidity  and 
mortality  with  vigorous,  sustained  and  effec- 
tive drug  treatment  of  such  patients.  How- 
ever, there  was,  and  there  has  continued  to 
be  up  to  the  present  time,  much  difference 
In  opinion  as  to  whether  patients  with  only 
moderate  or  mild  hypertension  should  be 
subjected  to  continuous  therapy  with  the 
associated  expense  and  disturbing  side  ef- 
fects of  today's  potent  drugs. 

Portunately,  that  dilemma  can  now  be 
considered  pass«.  In  1956  Dr.  Edward  Prels, 
who  had  spent  practically  his  entire  career 
trying  to  find  more  effective  drugs  for  hyper, 
tension,  organized  a  17  hospital  cooperative 
study  within  the  Veterans  Administration. 
This  8-year  study,  whose  results  Were  pub- 
licized last  year,  established  two  major 
points.  l.e..  (1)  the  death  rate  from  mod- 
erate hypertension  could  be  reduced  by  60% 
and  the  major  complications  (heart  failure, 
stroke,  and  kidney  failure)  reduced  by  67% 
with  effective  drug  therapy,  (2)  the  degree 
of  protection  afforded  the  individual  patient 
depends  on  the  extent  of  damage  already 
present  at  the  time  of  initiating  treatment, 
and  upon  the  adequacy  of  blood  pressure 
control.  The  Citation  which  Prels  received 
read,  in  part,  as  follows:  "Dr.  Prels  offers  a 
momentous  opportunity  to  clinical  medicine. 
It  Is  an  exemplary  demonstration  of  the  po- 
tential of  preventive  medicine  for  saving 
and  prolonging  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans."* 

The  preceding  statement  clearly  Indicates 
the  challenge  to  clinical  medicine  and  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  each  and 
every  physician  who  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  treat  patients  with  blood  pressure  eleva- 
tion. After  carefully  and  accurately  estab- 
lishing the  presence  of  hypertension,  and 
dependent  upon  the  Individual  case,  carry- 
ing out  adequate  diagnostic  maneuvers  to 
rule  in  or  out  the  presence  of  a  surgically 
correctible  type  of  hypertension,  he  then 
must  possess  a  good  enough  understanding 
of  the  pharmacology  of  today's  drugs  to  go 
through  the  trial  and  error  process  to  find 
the  proper  drug,  or  combination  of  drugs, 
for  each  patient.  Most  important  and  essen- 
tial Is  the  time  spent  educating  the  patient 
and  explaining  the  Importance  of  long-term, 
faithful  cooperation  on  his  or  her  part  with 
the  physician's  Instructions  and  the  great 
benefits  that  can  thus  be  gained. 

However,  a  number  of  recent  articles 
strongly  suggest  that  the  medical  profession 
as  a  whole  may  not  be  properly  delivering 
adequate  health  care  as  regards  patients 
virtth  hypertension.  The  November  15.  1971, 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  same  one  carrying  the 
Lasker  Awards,  and  in  which  Preis  presents 
a  very  lucid  and  concise  article  on  the  cur- 
rent principles  and  benefits  of  chemothera- 
py, carries  a  special  communication  titled. 
"Evaluation  of  the  Initial  Care  of  Hyper- 
tensive Patients."'  The  authors  had  ana- 
lyzed the  entire  calibre  of  care — from  Ini- 
tial examination  following  admission  to  the 
hospital,  to  discharge — In  four  different  hos- 
pitals. One  hospital  was  a  University  hos- 
pital, one  was  a  large  VA  hospital  closely 
affiliated  for  teaching  poirpoees  with  the 
same  University,  one  was  a  nonaffiliated  VA 
hospital,  and  the  fourth  was  a  typical  mod- 
em community  hospital. 

The  results  of  this  retrospective  analysis 
revealed  shortcomings  in  diagnosis  and 
management  of  a  startllngly  deficient  type. 
Though  the  University  hospital  was  the  least 
deficient,  It,  too,  was  far  from  satisfactory  In 
these  respects.  The  authors  very  properly 
pointed  out  the  glaring  need  for  constant 
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educational  reinforcement  In  the  practicing 
physician. 

The  associated  Importance  of  patient  edu- 
cation, understanding  find  cooperation  has 
already  been  mentioned  and  has  long  been 
recognized.  Wilder  made  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  a  typical  Georgia  County  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Health."  Only  18%  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients— of  both  races — had  ever 
been  told  they  had  hypertension,  and  of 
that  group  only  two-thirds  were  on  therapy 
at  the  time  of  siurvey.  Finances  was  given 
as  the  reason  for  discontinuance  in  16%, 
12%  didn't  know  they  were  supposed  to  con- 
tinue their  medications,  and  30%  said  they 
stopped  since  they  felt  better,  and  16% 
stated  they  only  took  their  medicines  when 
they  felt  like  they  needed  it. 

CONCLT7SIONS 

I  believe  It  Is  quite  clear  at  this  point  that 
arterial  hypertension  remains  a  serious  and 
important  disorder  in  all  Americans,  but 
particularly  so  In  black  Americans.  Why  it 
is  so  disproportionately  more  devastating 
In  blacks  has  not  been  clarified  and  inten- 
sive, comprehensive,  multl-dlsclplinary  stud- 
ies In  this  connection  are  overdue.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  nvmiber  of 
patients,  and  especially  the  imderprlvlleged, 
undereducated,  and  poor  are  either  receiving 
no  attention  or  management  of  a  very  in- 
effective type. 

The  state  of  the  art  today  Is  such  that  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  today's  extreme- 
ly high  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  due 
to  hypertension  and  its  end  results  can  be 
drastically  reduced  by  an  equally  as  drastic 
change  In  the  methods  by  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  approaching  the  problem. 
Hypertension  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
public  health  problem — one  that  needs  a 
coordinated,  concentrated  attack  by  federal. 
state  and  local  health  agencies  workmg  In 
close  conjunction  with  all  providers  of 
health.  The  education  and  re-educating  of 
the  entire  health  team  must  have  high  prior- 
ity and  the  dissemination  of  Information 
to  the  public  is  Just  as  vital.  Such  a  nation- 
wide educational  program  ought  to  be  close- 
ly followed  by  carefully  devised  screening 
and  detection  sxirveys.  The  Guidelines  for 
the  Detection  and  Management  of  Hyper- 
tensive Populations  as  recently  formulated 
and  published  by  the  Hypertensive  Study 
Oroup  (Of  the  Inter-Soclety  Commission 
for  Heart  Disease  Resources)  represent  a 
logical  focal  point  for  the  formulation  of 
specific  recommendations." 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
recognition  that  hypertension  Is  the  "big" 
medical  problem  in  Black  America  It  Is 
most  appropriate,  if  not  mandatory,  for  the 
black  physician,  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (with  the  full  support  of  its  many 
constituent  societies),  the  National  Dental 
Association,  the  Black  Caucus,  and  the  pre- 
dominantly black  medicsJ  schools,  with  the 
assistance  of  many  lay  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations to  take  the  lead  and  spearhead 
these  efforts.  The  problem  is  too  big  for  doc- 
tors alone  and  is  a  political  and  socio-eco- 
nomic issue  I 

ADDENStTM 

Shortly  after  completion  of  this  paper, 
the  author  attended  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Washington  Heart  Association  at  the 
invitation  of  Its  current  President,  Dr.  John 
B.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cardiovascular  Research  Labora- 
tory at  Howard  University  Medical  School. 
That  program  so  well  demonstrated  what 
hopefully  will  be  done  across  the  nation 
that  a  few  comments  are  In  order.  First  of 
all.  let  me  add  that  the  Washington  Heart 
Association  Is  a  voluntary  health  agency 
dedicated  to  professional  and  lay  education 


In  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  principal  speaker  for  this  meet- 
ing, made  the  following  statement:  "In  that 
period  of  life  most  vital  for  the  development 
of  home  and  the  family,  hypertension  along 
with  its  complications  Is  a  grim  reaper  for 
the  black  American.  Look  at  these  astonish- 
ing figures.  Between  the  ages  of  26  to  44 
years,  hypertension  kills  black  males  16.6 
times  as  frequently  as  for  white  males;  for 
black  females  17  times." 

Dr.  Johnson  urged  the  Association  and 
the  invited  community  leaders  to  actively 
become  Involved  and  stated,  "if  the  heart 
problem  is  to  be  brought  under  control,  It 
will  be  because  of  the  cooperative  effort  of 
community  leaders,  the  health  agencies,  the 
medical   professionals   and   government". 
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DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 
IN  LOAN  AND  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
TRANSACTIONS 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  National  Commlsslcxi  on  Consumer 
Finance  sponsored  hearings  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  discrimination  against 
women  In  loan  and  consumer  credit 
transactions. 

The  testimraiy  revealed  a  shocking  In- 
equality of  treatment  of  single,  married, 
divorced,  and  widowed  women  as  against 
meaa.  who  attempted  to  obtain  credit 
cards,  charge  accounts,  mortgages,  and 
other  types  of  bank  loans. 

Three  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  elimi- 
nate these  forms  ot  discrimination.  I 
support  this  legislative  eftort. 


I  ask  unanimous  consoit  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle oa  this  subject  that  was  published 
in  the  Los  Angles  Times  of  May  26. 

There  being  no  obJectitHi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WoKZN  Charge  Credit  Bias  at  Hzarinos 
(By  Marlene  Cimons) 

Washington. — ^When  Jorte  Lueloff  FWed- 
man,  a  Chicago  newscaster,  got  married,  she 
wrote  to  all  the  stores  where  she  had  charge 
accounts  and  asked  for  new  credit  cards 
with  her  new  name  smd  address  on  them. 
"That's  all  that  had  changed — my  name  and 
address,"  she  said. 

But  Mrs.  Friedman,  who  has  supported 
herself  ftac  nine  years  and  continued  to  work 
following  her  marriage,  suddenly  discovered 
that  her  credit  rating— which  had  been 
good — had  dissolved. 

One  store,  she  said,  closed  her  account  im- 
mediately. All  of  the  others,  she  said,  sent 
her  new  applications  for  brand  new  ac- 
counts. "These  new  forms  asked  for  my  hus- 
band's employer,"  she  said.  "There  was  no 
longer  any  interest  in  me,  my  Job,  my  bank 
or  my  ability  to  pay  my  own  bills.  Iblarrlage 
had  made  me  a  nonp>erson." 

Mrs.  Friedman's  credit  problems  became 
further  entangled  when  her  bills  from  a  lead- 
ing credit  card  organization  began  being  sent 
to  her  husband. 

HTTSBAND  charged 

"Por  four  months  he  paid  his  part  of  the 
bill  and,  with  his  check  each  month,  he  en- 
closed a  note  explaining  that  I,  his  wife,  had 
paid  $15  for  the  privilege  of  my  own  account 
and  preferred  to  pay  my  own  bills. 

"We  received  no  reply  from  the  company," 
she  said.  "They  persisted  In  charging  my 
husband  for  my  bUls.  The  whole  thing  came 
to  a  head  one  night  two  months  ago  when 
my  husband  was  here  on  business. 

"He  retiuned  to  his  hotel  to  find  he  had 
been  locked  out  of  his  room.  The  reason? 
The  hotel  had  called  the  credit  organization 
and  had  been  informed  that  he  had  not  paid 
his  current  bUl  and,  therefore,  was  a  bad 
credit  risk." 

A  parade  of  witnesses  told  simUar  stories 
earlier  this  week  at  hearings  sponsored  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Consimier  Pi- 
nance,  a  group  created  by  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  to  study  the 
consumer  finance  and  credit  industry  and 
report  to  Congress  and  the  President  later 
this  year. 

The  nine-member,  bi-partisan  panel 
sponsored  the  hearings  dealing  strictly  with 
sex  discrimination  after  letters  of  complaint 
began  reaching  its  office. 

"We  got  the  idea  right  from  the  street," 
said  Ira  M.  Millstein,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, who  is  an  attorney  with  WeU,  Got- 
shal  &  Manges  in  New  York. 

"Women  kept  writing  in  about  these  prac- 
tices. They  seemed  to  be  going  on  for  a  very 
long  time  and  women  Just  accepted  It.  I 
think  it's  a  question  of  awareness.  The 
women's  movement  came  along  and  women 
started  becoming  aware  of  these  things  and 
they  became  angry.  I  dont  think  business 
has  been  doing  these  things  intenUonelly — 
I  t.hiTiic  it%  Just  been  In  a  rut  for  a  long  time." 

discrimination  EXISTS 

John  P.  Fairy,  president  of  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Uoan  League,  a  4,800- 
mecnber  trade  association,  acknowledged  dur- 
ing a  second  day  of  hearings  that  scene  dis- 
crimination probably  exists  within  lending 
practices,  but  said  he  believes  that  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business  Is  now  taking  a  more 
liberal  view  txrward  loans  to  women  and 
working  oouples  euid  that  he  has  been  en- 
ooura^ng  this. 

"There  has  been  a  substantial  reshaping 
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of  our  thinking  with  respect  to  real  estate 
credit  involving  women,"  he  said. 

Testimony  concerned  the  various  forms  of 
discrimination  experienced  by  single,  mar- 
ried, divorced  and  widowed  women  as  they 
attempted  to  obtain  credit  cards,  charge  ac- 
counts, mortgage  loans  and  other  types  of 
bank  loans. 

"One  woman  in  her  40s,  the  head  of  her 
family,  desired  to  buy  a  home  for  herself 
and  her  children,"  said  Dlinols  State  Rep. 
Ooudyloch  Dyer.  "She  learned  that  in  order 
to  get  a  mortgage,  her  retired  father,  70  years 
of  age  and  living  on  a  pension,  would  be  re- 
quired to  sign  for  her." 

Typical  of  other  case  histories  described  to 
the  commission  were: 

— An  unmarried  widow  with  two  daughters 
who  was  refused  a  rental  contract  for  a  cer- 
tain apartment  because  she  was  a  "woman 
alone."  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  an 
adequate  steady  Social  Security  Income  and 
a  veteran's  pension  from  her  husband,  who 
had  died  while  on  active  Marine  Ctorps  duty. 

An  employe  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  who 
was  refused  a  finance  company  loan,  as  well 
as  an  account  with  a  furniture  company,  de- 
spite bank  accounts  and  good  references,  be- 
cause her  husband  was  a  student  and  had 
no  Income. 

A  young  working  wife  who  found  that  a 
mortgage  company  refused  to  count  her  In- 
come when  she  and  her  husband  applied  for 
a  loan  because  it  was  feared  she  might  be- 
came pregnant  and  leave  her  Job. 

A  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  dead  for 
six  years,  was  luiable  to  change  her  credit 
cards  to  her  own  name  and  now  continues  to 
\ise  cards  issued  In  bis  name  because  "it  Is 
obvious  that  a  man  who  has  been  dead  for 
six  years  has  a  higher  credit  standing  than  a 
woman  widowed  and  working." 

LOAN   PBOCESStNG 

Farry  said  that  It  was  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League  and  the  vast 
majority  of  savings  and  loan  associations  that 
loans  should  be  made  to  any  borrower,  re- 
gardless of  sex,  who  meets  the  qualifications. 

"However,  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  these  as  well  as  other 
questions,"  be  said.  "No  doubt  there  are  some 
well-intentioned  and  sincere  people  In  our 
business,  as  In  other  consumer  finance  busi- 
nesses, who  do  not  apply  the  same  underwrit- 
ing standards  to  women  as  they  do  to  men. 
In  these  instances,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
always  as  easy  for  a  woman  to  get  a  mort- 
gage as  it  Is  for  a  man." 

Qulnton  Wells,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Technical  and  Credit  Standards,  Housing 
Production  and  Mortgage  Credit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, said  that  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion loan  applications  from  single,  divorced 
or  widowed  women  are  processed  exactly 
the  same  as  applications  from  single,  divorced 
or  widowed  men. 

However,  he  said,  FECA  does  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  married  applicants  as  op- 
posed to  individual  men  or  women  with  no 
d^endents.  "A  single  man  or  woman  has  less 
motivation  and  need  for  the  typical  hotise 
than  4oes  the  married  couple  with  children," 
he  said. 

"The  E^proval  of  a  single  man  or  woman 
will  depend  upon  the  applicant's  age  and 
type  of  property  being  purchased.  A  21-year- 
old  single  man  or  woman  without  dependents 
likely  would  be  rejected  if  the  purchase  in- 
volved a  three-bedroom  house  but  would 
likely  be  approved  if  the  purchase  Involved 
a  one-bedroom  apartment  in  a  con- 
dominium." 

Why?  "If  the  person  Is  buying  something 
they  might  be  discontented  with,  or  might 
want  to  dispose  of,  then  there  is  a  risk,"  he 
said. 

Wells  also  said  that  the  Income  of  a  work- 
ing wife  Is  now  counted  fully  by  the  FHA. 


"The  possibility  of  pregnancy  Is  no  longer  a 
concern  of  FHA,"  he  said. 

it's   POSSIBI.E 

Representatives  from  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
one  of  the  firms  heatedly  attacked  In  earlier 
testimony,  said  that  although  Sears  preferred 
accounts  In  the  husband's  name,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  hold  one  in  her  own 
name. 

"If  a  wife  indicates  a  preference  for  a  sep- 
arate account  In  her  name  'Mrs.  Mary  Smith," 
rather  than  'Mrs.  John  Smith,'  for  example, 
and  her  circumstances  qualify  her  as  accept- 
able according  to  Sears'  normal  standards, 
the  account  should  be  established  per  her 
wishes,"  said  Mildred  Hagan,  manager  of  the 
commercial  accounts  division  of  Sears'  Bos- 
ton credit  central  office. 

BILLS    XNTRODTTCED 

While  the  hearings  went  on,  Rep.  Bella 
Abzug  (D-N.Y.),  who  testified,  denouncing 
the  lack  of  legal  consumer  credit  protections 
for  women.  Introduced  a  series  of  bills  de- 
signed to  end  sex  discrimination  In  loan  and 
consumer  credit  transactions.  The  first  would 
cover  all  federally  Insured  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  credit  unions  and 
would  prohibit  them  from  discriminating 
against  anyone  because  of  their  sex  or  mari- 
tal status. 

The  second  would  provide  the  same  cover- 
age for  federally  related  mortgage  loans, 
while  the  third  would  amend  the  truth  in 
lending  act  to  cover  sex  discrimination  in 
granting  consumer  credit. 

"It  Is  time  that  women  exercise  their  right 
to  take  part  In  all  aspects  of  American  eco- 
nomic life,"  she  said.  "There  is  no  rational 
reason  to  have  any  sort  of  obstacle  to  women 
who  want  to  exercise  their  economic  rights." 

The  commission,  which.  In  addition  to 
MUlsteln,  consists  of  Douglas  M.  Head,  for- 
mer attorney  general  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Johnson,  professor  of  finance  at  Pur- 
due University;  Sens.  John  J.  Sparkman 
(D-Ala.),  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.),  and 
WlUiam  E.  Brock  (R-Tenn.) ;  and  Reps.  Leo- 
nor  K.  Sullivan  (D-Mo.),  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
(D-Tex.) ,  and  Lawrence  O.  Williams  (R-Pa.) , 
does  not  Intend  to  Initiate  legislation  as  a 
result  of  Its  hearings,  but  will  file  recom- 
mendations with  its  final  report. 

"I'm  not  sure  at  this  point  whether  legis- 
lation is  the  answer,"  Mlllsteln  said.  "But  I 
do  think  these  problems  need  exposure  and 
I  believe  a  lot  of  them  are  going  to  be  ctued." 


THEY  BURIED  THE  WRONG  MAN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  Sam 
Smith,  editor  of  the  D.C.  Gazette,  has 
written  a  fascinating  article  entitled 
"They  Buried  the  Wrong  Man,"  about 
the  Muskie  campaign. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Smith — I  particularly 
disagree  with  his  conclusion  that  Sena- 
tor Muskie's  candidacy  is  irrevocably 
dead — I  do  believe  the  author  makes  a 
powerful  argument  that  Senator  Muskie 
should  be  the  Democratic  presidential 
nominee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, from  the  May  issue  of  the  D.C.  Ga- 
zette, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  tto  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Muskie:  Thet  Btjried  tre  Wbonc  Man 
(By  Sam  Smith) 

Just  after  the  Wisconsin  primary,  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  was  held  in  Washington  for 
Edmund  Muskie.  As  the  Senator's  supporters 
gathered  at  their  tables,  the  master  of  cere- 


monies announced,  "Would  everybody  please 
be  seated?  The  senator  Is  about  to  be  brought 
in."  It  wasnt  a  crowd  used  to  spending 
money  on  behalf  of  Incapacitated  candidates, 
but  the  accidental  use  of  verb  brought  a 
laugh  anyway. 

I  was  at  the  dinner  because  of  some  arm 
twisting  by  an  old,  close  and  otherwise  con- 
siderate friend.  I  was  feeling  somewhat 
grumpy  since  I  had  determined  not  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  Democratic  waterfight  this 
year  other  than  to  support  Shirley  Chlsholm, 
the  favorite  da\ighter  of  the  state  of  aliena- 
tion. But  my  friend  had  forced  my  hand  and, 
yes,  I  certainly  did  want  to  see  Nixon  beaten 
and,  yes,  Muskie  was  the  man  who  could  do 
It  most  easily  and,  no,  I  certainly  didn't  want 
to  see  Humphrey  nominated  and,  yes,  Muskie 
could  avoid  a  walkout  by  either  wing  of  the 
party  and,  yes.  111  be  there. 

I  ran  into  a  few  people  I  knew  who  were  as 
Biuprlsed  to  find  me  there  as  I  was.  I  told 
them  I  was  a  friend  of  the  deceased  and  they 
went  away  quietly. 

As  It  turned  out,  Muskie  looked  anything 
but  dead.  He  gave  a  fine,  and  brief,  speech 
on  Vietnam,  as  eloquent  as  anything  from 
McGovern  and  perhaps  more  impressive  since 
It  was  harder  to  come  by.  As  we  have  learned 
from  Whlttaker  Chambers  and  Daniel  EUs- 
berg,  passion  often  accompanies  conversion. 
and  the  verve  with  which  Muskie  has  dis- 
covered Vietnam,  Attica,  WlUiam  Loeb  and 
George  Wallace  has  provided  this  campaign 
with  most  of  Its  few  moments  of  non-plastic 
emotion. 

It  was  dlffiotdt  to  believe  that  I  was  watch- 
ing the  unmaking  of  a  president.  In  the  days 
that  followed,  I  began  thinking  more  about 
Muskie  and  my  Interest  grew  Inversely  to  the 
collapse  of  his  campaign. 

Part  of  this  may  be  ascribed  to  political 
masochism  on  my  part,  but  It  Is  more,  I 
think,  that  I,  like  most  people,  had  taken 
Muskie  very  much  for  granted.  Since  we  were 
going  to  end  up  voting  for  him  regardless, 
there  was  no  need  to"  waste  effort  on  his 
behalf. 

It  wasn't  untU  Muskie  stopped  being  In- 
evitable, that  there  wa8~T»u8e  to  value  his 
presence.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  well  went  dry 
and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  the  lack  of 
water.  There  we  were,  left  with  a  good  man 
who  couldnt  win,  a  bad  man  who  couldnt 
win  and  an  excruciatingly  Inadequate  man 
who  probably  would  get  the  nomination  and 
might  even  be  elected — the  Red  Skelton  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  who,  every  time  he  did 
his  schtlck  you  wondered  why  you  ever 
thought  It  funny.  Suddenly  It  was  1968  all 
over  again,  with  tears,  but  without  the  tear- 
gas. 

There's  a  story  they  teU  in  Maine  about  a 
town  in  which  everyone  always  voted  Re- 
publican except  for  one  Democrat.  No  one 
knew  for  sure  who  It  was  but  they  suspected 
Oliver  Thompson.  Then  one  year,  a  few  day» 
before  the  election,  Oliver  died.  When  the 
votes  came  In,  the  resvdts  were  Republican 
626,  Democrat  1.  The  local  paper  headlined 
the  story:  "We  burled  the  wrong  man." 

As  the  returns  came  In  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts,  the  headline  subliminal- 
ly  printed  Itself  across  my  television  screen. 
The  Democratic  Party,  engaging  in  Its  usual 
preconventlon  excesses  of  Ideological  promis- 
cuity, fratricide  and  other  varieties  of 
myopic  Idiocy  was  well  on  Its  way  to,  at 
worst,  reelecting  Nlzon;  at  best  electing  a 
president  who  would  kill  and  Jail  less  people 
but  who,  in  other  respects,  would  reaffirm  the 
growing  national  style  of  democracy  Inter- 
ruptus. 

Having  participated  In  the  McCarthy  binge 
of  1968.  I  can  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
McQovern  camp,  but  not  so  much  so  that 
I  forget  the  ending  of  that  story.  I  fail  to 
see  the  radical  rationale  for  a  strategy  that 
results  in  the  nomination  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey twice  in  a  row,  even  less  for  a  strategy 
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that  may  result  In  the  election  of  Nlzon 

twice. 

We're  told  that  McGovem  Ls  the  most  radi- 
cal candidate  with  a  chance  to  win  the  nomi- 
nation. To  the  extent  that  he  has  the  most 
radical  constituency,  this  Is  true.  But  It  Is 
worth  remembering  that  McGovern  went  out 
looking  for  the  constituency  long  before  It 
found  him.  Without  funds,  charisma  or 
identity,  McGovem  recognized  that  In  the 
peace,  youth,  left  movement  was  a  consider- 
able source  of  footpower  and  organizing  skill. 
As  a  strategy  for  his  own  advancement  out 
of  the  Lazy  Liberal  Bar  tmd  Caucus  Into  na- 
tional politics,  It  can't  be  faulted 

But  McGovern  a  radical?  As  the  New  Re- 
public said  the  other  day:  "How  the  Idea 
gained  currency  that  George  McGovern  is  a 
radical  or  even  an  unconventional  politician 
Is  a  puzzle."  Indeed  It  Is.  Both  McGovern  and 
Muskie  have  served  In  Congress  for  thirteen 
years.  A  check  of  their  ADA  voting  scores  over 
those  years  produces  an  average  "liberal 
quotient"  for  radical  McGovem  of  86.69% 
and  for  centrist  Muskie  of  85.4&%.  Which  goes 
to  show  you  that  the  difference  between  s 
moderate  and  a  radical  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  1.23%.  (Lest  you  think  that 
ancient  history  has  skewed  the  figtires,  the 
McGovem's  L.Q.  for  the  past  three  years  has 
averaged  at  91.33%  while  Muskie's  has  come 
out  to  a  round  90%.) 

On  one  Issue,  McGovem  stands  far  above 
Muskie.  The  War.  Granted.  As  late  as  last  Oc- 
tober Muskie  voted  against  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Mike  Gravel  to  prohibit  the  bomb- 
ing of  Indochina.  October  1971  Is  very  late 
to  still  be  holding  to  Insisting  on  "not  tying, 
the  President's  hands"  and  Muskie  should 
have  known  better.  But  the  practical  problem 
Is  that  almost  anyone  else  the  convention 
might  select,  other  than  Teddy  Kennedy, 
would  be  far  behind  George  on  the  war. 

On  other  matters,  McGovem  has  come  up 
with  a  respectable  package  of  proposals  that 
make  him  a  very  promising  candidate.  In 
fact.  In  promising  he  has  a  slight  edge  over 
Hubert  Humphrey  In  everything  but  money. 
HHH,  In  his  various  campaign  speeches,  has 
tripled  the  national  budget  In  increments, 
assuring  his  constituencies  evers^hlng  from 
free  kosher  lunches  in  public  schools  In 
Jewish  neighborhoods  to  subsidized  access  to 
the  Montgomery  Ward  catalog  for  anyone 
who  earns  less  than  he  does. 

The  question  with  George  Is  whether  he'll 
love  us  quite  so  much  In  November  as  he  does 
In  May.  He  Is  moving  right  pretty  fast, 
switching  from  left  wing  bloc  captain  to 
would-be  serious  contender.  He's  ambitious 
enough  to  make  the  switch.  As  one  senatorlsd 
colleague  said  after  McGovem  entered  the 
presidential  race  In  1968,  "I've  seen  ambition 
dancing  In  other  politicians'  eyes,  but,  Jesus 
Christ,  McGovem's  eyes  look  like  slot  ma- 
chines." The  other  day,  speaking  of  hla  In- 
tention to  woo  party  bosses  to  his  side, 
McGovem  said : 

"Some  of  the  more  rigid  purists  in  my  camp 
don't  even  want  me  to  talk  to  these  people. 
But  they're  Just  going  to  have  to  take  me  on 
my  own  terms.  They've  got  to  understand 
that  I  am  a  politician,  and  If  I'm  going  to 
be  the  leader  of  this  country,  I've  got  to  have 
communications  with  aU  segments  of  the 
country.  I  think  I  con  reassiire  them  that  this 
doesn't  Involve  any  betrayal  of  fundamental 
convictions  on  my  part.  No  labor  leader,  no 
party  leader  Is  going  to  get  me  to  chtmge 
my  position  on  the  war,  or  on  the  need  for  tax 
reform  or  on  the  necessity  for  a  major  re- 
allocation of  resources  from  the  military  to 
clvUlan  purposes  to  achieve  full  employment. 
Those  are  three  things  I  would  not  com- 
promise on." 

Ihat's  not  a  lot  of  Issues  to  be  uncom- 
promising about,  especially  since  all  of  them 
will  probably  be  major  planks  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  no  matter  who's  nominated. 


If  McGovern  starts  forgetting  where  he 
came  from.  It  won't  be  the  first  time  a  Demo- 
cratic politician  has  done  so.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, civil  libertarian,  turned  law  and  order. 
Adlal  Stevenson  the  rational  tiimed  Inter- 
national counsel  for  a  nation  engaged  In  a 
total  Irrational  war.  Jack  Kennedy,  man  of 
peace,  tried  to  Invade  Cuba.  Lyndon  Johnson 
delivered  us  from  Barry  Gold  water  Just  In 
time  to  turn  mad  bomber.  Bobby  Kennedy 
prosecuted  Ralph  Ginsberg.  And  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, man  of  commitment,  left  his  own 
crusade  at  a  critical  point  to  return  to  the 
monastery.  The  symbol  of  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party  should  be  a  cock 
Just  Into  his  third  crow. 

Muskie,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  very 
few  promises  he  can't  keep.  What  you  see  is 
what  you  get.  It  may  not  be  all  that  much, 
but  at  least  nobody's  being  fooled.  And 
Muskie  woiild  be  the  most  human  president 
since  Harry  Truman.  That's  no  small 
virtue.  We  have  suffered  too  long  at  the 
hands  of  presidents  who  thought  they  could 
In^ose  their  will  on  destiny.  At  this  very 
moment  we  find  ourselves  in  a  revolting  In- 
ternational escapade  because  of  a  president's 
delusion  that,  despite  the  fact  that  he's  on 
his  own  five  yard  line  with  two  minutes  left, 
he  still  can  win  this  one  for  the  Glpper. 

We  tend  to  forget  In  these  days  of  partici- 
patory monarchy  that  presidents  used  to  be 
fairly  ordinary  fellows.  It  was  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  Truman  could  still  go 
for  walks  along  the  steeets  of  Washington 
without  the  danger  of  undue  Karma  trans- 
ference. The  concentration  of  national  power 
In  the  White  House,  and  In  the  person  of  the 
president,  has  had  a  debilitating  effect  on 
the  residual  democratic  spirit  of  the  country. 
We  no  longer  seem  content  to  elect  a  lead- 
ing politician;  we  seek  a  benign  Napoleon. 
Muskie  as  president  would  be  more  of  a 
moderator,  letting  America's  political  strug- 
gles be  played  out  where  they  must  be  played 
and  how  they  wUl  be  played,  rather  than  re- 
garding himself  as  a  cosmic  Vlnce  Lombardl, 
whipping  a  nation  of  rookies  on  to  victory. 
I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  great  leaders  and  fear 
for  the  safety  of  my  family  and  myself  if  we 
have  any  more. 

As  an  added  benefit,  Muskie  would  be  more 
likely  to  help  the  cause  of  radical  change 
than  another  ersatz  freak  like  McGovem  or 
an  mveterate  busybody  like  Humphrey,  either 
of  whom  could  be  counted  upon  to  suppress 
radical  dissent  by  use  of  the  full  arsenal  of 
co-optatlon.  You  don't  caxise  change  by  win- 
ning the  White  House;  you  cause  It  by  t\im- 
Ing  things  around  In  the  small  places  of  this 
country,  thereby  redefining  what  Is  possible 
for  national  politicians. 

I  8\ispect  that  Muskie  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  let  the  people  work  their  wlU; 
McGovem  and  Humphrey  would  keep  trying 
to  work  the  people. 

Finally,  Muskie  embodies  the  definition 
that  has  been  given  for  courage :  grace  under 
fire.  Sadly,  It  took  the  dismemberment  of 
his  campaign  to  Illustrate  this  quality,  but 
the  manner  In  which  he  has  faced  his  politi- 
cal problems  speaks  weU  of  him  and  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Incinnbent  presi- 
dent's approach  to  his,  as  he  struggles  para- 
nolcally  through  his  seventh  crisis. 

So  what  went  wrong?  Muskie  had  at  least 
four  major  opponents  in  this  election:  him- 
self, his  staff,  the  press  and  the  primary 
process. 

Muskie  injured  himself  politically  by  being 
himself.  This  would  not  have  been  as  likely 
to  have  happened  in  a  general  election  cam- 
paign as  In  the  less  organized  primaries  since 
there  are  always  enough  people  around  a 
candidate  In  the  big  race  to  prevent  the 
people  from  finding  out  what  he  Is  really 
Uke. 

Early  In  the  campaign  Mudde  expressed 
doubts  about  his  qualifications  for  the  post. 
"Maybe  I'm  not  the  best  man  to  be  presi- 


dent," he  would  say.  Such  an  admission  Is 
inadmissable.  Among  other  things.  It  set 
him  apart  from  the  unfiagglng  self-confi- 
dence of  a  McGovern.  Bobert  Anson  offers 
this  Insight  into  McGovern  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  Democrat: 

He  seems.  If  anything,  almost  too  sure  of 
himself,  like  a  man  unencumbered  by  self- 
doubt.  An  interviewer  found  that  out  when 
he  asked  McGovern  whether  it  didn't  require 
some  extraordinary  sense  of  righteousness, 
almost  a  power  neurosis,  to  seek  the  highest 
office  m  th**  land.  McGovem  didn't  hesitate 
a  moment.  "I  don't  think  it  requires  a  power 
neurosis,"  he  replied  evenly.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  woiild  say  that  anyone  in  a  position 
to  make  a  reasonable  bid  for  the  Presidency, 
who  has  some  reasonable  understanding  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  (and)  who  backs 
away  from  It  ...  Is  neurotic."  On  another 
occasion,  a  partlculsurly  persistent  reporter  in 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  challenged  McGovem: 
"Are  you  a  doubter?"  "Doubt?"  McGovem 
replied,  as  If  he  were  Just  being  Introduced 
to  the  concept  for  the  first  time.  "Doubt 
about  what?"  "About  anything,"  the  re- 
porter pressed.  "Just  about  life."  Said  Mc- 
Govem: "No." 

Anyone  who  has  seen  McGovem  field  ques- 
tions from  an  audience  will  know  what  the 
reporter  was  getting  at.  The  answer  comes 
back  as  soon  as  the  question  is  finished. 
There  is  never  a  pause,  never  a  hesitation, 
and  only  rarely  any  qualifications. 

Muskie,  like  Eugene  McCarthy,  paid  the 
political  price  of  raising  questions  as  well 
as  answering  them. 

Then  he  cried  In  New  Hampslre.  That  was 
a  mistake  the  press  tells  us,  although  with- 
out explaining  why  its  was  all  right  for 
Richard  Nixon  to  become  emotional  about 
Checkers  after  being  caught  with  his  hand 
In  the  Hughes  tUl,  but  not  for  Muskie  to 
get  upset  by  attacks  on  his  wife. 

He  faUed  to  display  the  sort  of  competi- 
tiveness that  Richard  Nixon  and  Curt  Gow- 
dey  have  taught  us  to  love.  And  he  expressed 
uncertainty  on  Issues,  rather  than  following 
the  example  of  Hubert  Humphrey  who  took 
two  precise — and  contradictory — stands  on 
Nixon's  busing  proposals  within  a  short 
space  of  24  hours.  He  was,  tn  short,  more 
self -revealing  than  we  have  come  to  expect, 
or  like.  In  presidential  candidates.  He  was 
like  Santa  Glaus  taking  off  his  beard  In  front 
of  the  kids.  And  a  nation  that  thinks  Its 
presidents  come  down  the  chimney  doesnt 
go  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Muskie's  staff  left  plenty  to  be  desired.  It 
totally  imderestlmated  the  challenge  and 
treated  Muskie  like  an  Inciunbent  running 
for  reelection  rather  than  what  he  was.  a 
name  in  search  of  an  Identity.  One  of  Mus- 
kie's biggest  mistakes  was  lining  up  so  many 
big-name  endorsements.  There  was  an  excess 
of  people  around  him  who  wanted  more  from 
him  than  be  was  able  to  expect  out  of  them — 
the  reverse  of  McGovem's  situation.  When 
the  Muskie  freight  slowed  down,  these  po- 
litical boomers  hopped  off  and  grabbed  the 
next  one  passing  by. 

But  even  more  Important  was  the  media 
whlpsaw  In  which  Muskie  found  himself. 
One  of  the  prime  functions  of  the  press  Is 
operating  the  national  elevator.  It  deter- 
mines who  goes  up  and  who  comes  down. 
When  It  spots  a  riser,  whether  It  be  Abble 
Hoffman  the  revolutionary  or  Muskie  the 
president.  It  hastens  their  ascent.  But  the 
moment  a  downtrend  Is  perceived.  It  greases 
the  slide  and  puts  a  pile  of  broken  glass 
at  the  bottom  so  everyone  can  hear  the  bowl. 
Muskie  was  treated  to  both  rides. 

Finally,  the  primary  system  Itself  hurt 
Muskie.  For  a  sizable  portion  of  the  electo- 
rate Miiskle  was,  and  probably  still  Is,  its 
second  choice.  As  voters  emerged  from  the 
Pennsylvania  precincts,  for  example,  a  poll 
was  taken  that  showed  that  those  who  voted 
for  Humphrey  preferred  Muskie  over  McGov- 
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«m  as  tbelr  second  choice  by  a  margin  of  two 
to  one.  Conversely,  of  all  those  who  voted  for 
McGovem,  the  second  choice  also  went  to 
Muslde  by  a  four  to  three  margin.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  no  place  on  the  ballot  for 
penultimate  selections.  This  could  be 
changed.  A  method  of  proportional  voting  In 
which  the  electorate  could  cast  Its  votes  in 
order  of  preference  would  minimize  the  pres- 
ent tendency  of  the  primaries  to  narrow 
down  to  those  who  represent  the  most  ir- 
nconclllable  segments  of  the  party. 
Ts  It  Is.  It  looks  as  If  the  forces  of  truth 
and  Justice  have  rallied  around  McGovem 
and  will  troop  to  Miami  with  a  majority  of 
righteousness  and  a  minority  of  votes.  And  In 
the  chaos.  Hubert  the  Cat  will  spring  to  life 
again. 

Bven  If  It  works  out  differently;  even  If. 
through  some  quirk  and  fancy  political  foot- 
work, McOovem  sneaks  through  as  the  nomi- 
nee, the  end  reeult  may  be  even  worse.  For 
after  the  convention  It  will  be  time  for  Phase 
n,  when  all  the  mlUlona  of  people  who  dont 
vote  In  E>emocratlc  primaries  (and  how  many 
McOovem  supporters  didn't  vote  In  prlmartos 
where  they  had  an  opportunity?)  Including 
members  of  the  second  largest  party  In  Amer- 
ica, the  independents,  will  have  their  chance. 
Does  anyone  really  think  there  Is  a  liberal 
Bllent  majority  out  there.  Just  drooling  for  a 
chance  to  elect  McGovem  president?  If  th« 
price  of  virtue  Is  another  four  years  of  Nixon. 
I'd  Just  as  soon  sin  a  bit. 

It's  stlU  not  too  late  for  Muskle.  There  Is 
no  reason  ^o  believe  that  the  next  few  moaths 
will  be  as  devoid  of  surprises  as  the  past  few 
months  have  been  full  of  them.  If  America 
Is  willing  to  recycle  Richard  Nixon  and  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  why  not  Muskle?  He's  hardly 
been  used. 

There  Is  no  reason  not  to  expect  a  crisis  at 
the  Democratic  convention;  the  mind  of  man 
can't  recall  when  there  haant  been  one.  eat- 
cept  when  the  party  has  been  In  power.  And 
if  the  party  has  to  turn  to  someone  to  resolve 
that  crisis,  better  that  It  turn  to  Muskle  than 
to  Tfeddy  Kennedy.  Admittedly  Kennedy  has 
only  caxised  the  death  of  one  girl  In  the  past 
few  years  compared  with  Nixon's  tens  of 
thousands  of  victims,  but  will  the  voters  care? 
It'd  be  better  not  to  have  to  find  out. 

A  Muskle  nomination  would  still  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly pragmatic  and  moderately  pleasant 
expedient  for  the  Democratic  Party.  Muskle 
as  a  national  campaigner,  as  opposed  to 
Muskle  In  the  Democratic  Intramural  scram- 
ble; Muskle  vs.  Nixon  as  opposed  to  Muskle 
T8.  Humphrey  has  shown  his  strength.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  vice  presidential  candldatea 
who  has  added  lustre  to  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. And  he  could  do  even  better  on  his 
own.  If  he  gets  the  chance.  .  .  . 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  READING  SKILLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  poll 
conducted  by  the  Louis  Harris  Agency 
indicates  that  21  million  Americans,  a 
full  15  perc^t  of  the  adult  public  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  lack  some  or  all  of 
the  basic  functional  reading  skills  neces- 
sary to  deal  successfully  with  even  the 
simplest  everyday  experiences.  Equally 
sobering  are  the  estimates  by  educators 
that  30  to  50  percent  of  those  entering 
junior  colleges  require  remedial  reading 
help.  Under  present  circumstances, 
America's  teachers  and  classrooms 
simply  cannot  cope  with  the  huge  de- 
mand for  special  reading  Insbuction. 

To  meet  this  growing  need,  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  launched 
a  new  and  significant  citizen  volunteer 
movemoit  to  hdp  Pennsylvania's  chil- 
dren develcv  competent  reading  skills. 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Reading  Center, 
a  national  nonprofit  corporaticm  dealing 
with  reading  skills,  have  j<totly  orga- 
nized a  workshop  to  train  a  group  of 
tutor-trainees  and  coordinators  to  aid 
teachers  in  teaching  reading.  One  of  the 
primary  functicHis  of  these  trainees  will 
be  to  provide  individual  training  to  stu- 
dents who  require  a  little  extra  help. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  20  States  par- 
ticipating in  this  novel  approach  toward 
ending  the  growing  illiteracy  in  our  Na- 
tion. I  think  special  thanks  and  recogni- 
tion should  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Educaticm  and  the  National 
Reading  Center  for  recognizing  this 
problem  and  dealing  with  it  effectively. 
I  ask  Senators  to  Join  me  in  applauding 
this  program,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties participating  in  this  program  be 
printed  in  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

FOKTT-THHKX  PX»rWSTI.VANlA  COTTNTTBS  P*B- 
TICIPATINO  IN  NATTOAL  READINO  CBNTBt 
VOLITNTEKR   RXADING-TtrrOR   PKOGBAM 

Fayette,  Qreene,  Washington.  Allegheny, 
Butler,  Lawrence.  Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Warren.  Bedford.  Blair,  Cambria,  Somerset. 
Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  Potter,  Adams, 
Franklin.  Tcurk,  Lancaster. 

Lebanon,  Berks,  Cumberland,  Dauphin, 
Perry,  Ccdumbla.  Montour,  Snyder,  North- 
imiberland.  Union,  Luzerne,  Wyoming,  Lack- 
awanna, Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Carbon,  Le- 
high, Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Beaver. 


MARYLAND  OPTOMETRISTS  PIO- 
NEER VISION  CARE  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  I  am  aware  of  the  many  problems 
facing  senior  Americans. 

I  want  to  take  this  <HH>ortunlty  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  new 
and  important  initiative  in  my  State.  I 
am  referring  to  a  project  being  conducted 
by  the  Optometric  Center  of  Maryland 
employing  mobile  clinics  to  bring  much- 
needed  vision  care  to  Maryland  nursing 
home  residents  and  other  elderly  citizens. 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
reported  that  nearly  all  persons  over  65 
have  vision  problems.  Yet  less  than  20 
percent  receive  adequate  care.  Optome- 
trists in  Maryland  are  determined  to  im- 
prove delivery  of  vision  care  to  senior 
Marylanders  and  I  hope  that  their  pro- 
gram will  be  duplicated  in  other  States 
as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  "Daily  Rec- 
ord" on  May  20,  1972.  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

VmoN  Oaks  cm  Whzkls  Pioposbd 

Mobile  clinics  may  be  the  solution  to  Oe- 
Uverlng  much-needed  vision  care  aerrlcM  to 
Maryland  nursing  home  residents,  the  Opto- 
metrlo  Center  of  Maryland  reported.  The  ob- 
senrance  of  National  Nursing  Bodm  Week 
prompted  the  Center  to  make  known  pilot 


programs  now  being  conducted  by  <q>tometry 
to  develop  Improved  ways  of  bringing  vision 
care  services  to  the  elderly. 

"In  woxUng  with  elderly  patients,  we  have 
found  that  requiring  the  patient  to  move 
from  familiar  surroundings  for  vision  or 
other  health  care  services  often  has  a  trau- 
matic effect  on  his  psychological  security.  He 
may  become  anxloxis  and  fearful  about  where 
he  Is  and  how  he  will  get  back  to  his  home 
again,"  Dr.  Sheldon  Lelbowlta.  President  of 
the  Optometric  Center  of  Maryland,  said. 

CRIPPLINa   HANDICAP 

A  mobile  unit  completely  equipped  and 
professionally  staffed  for  providing  thorough 
vision  examinations,  as  well  as  needed  op- 
tical aids,  would  be  an  asset  In  reaching 
these  people.  In  testimony  before  the  1971 
Whlto  House  Conference  on  Aging,  the 
American  Optometric  Association  stated  that 
nearly  all  persons  over  66  have  vision  prob- 
lems but  less  than  20  percent  receive  ade- 
quate care. 

"As  uncorrected  vision  problem  can  be  a 
crippling  handicap  to  the  older  person,  but 
one  that  usually  can  be  Improved  or  over* 
come  with  professional  vision  care,"  Dr.  Lel- 
bowltz  said.  "Uncorrected  poor  vision  limits 
mobility,  increases  the  risks  of  accidents,  and 
restricts  the  enjoyment  of  hobbles  and  par- 
ticipation In  community  and  civic  activities 
by  older  Americans." 

He  added  that  regular  vision  examinations 
for  the  elderly  are  Important  In  the  detec- 
tion of  glaucoma,  cataract  and  other  eye  con- 
ditions and  diseases  which  should  be  treated 
In  their  early  stages,  when  their  progression 
most  likely  can  be  controlled. 

At  present,  the  Optometric  Center  of  Mary- 
land has  an  ongoing  nursing  home  care 
program  which  requires  the  Installation  of 
specially  designed  portable  examination 
equipment  Into  each  nursing  home.  Through 
this  Involvement  efforts  of  optometrists  in 
IiCaryland  and  throughout  the  nation  are 
being  directed  toward  Improving  methods  of 
delivering  needed  vision  care  to  all  older 
Americans,  whether  they  are  confined  to 
nursing  homes,  live  In  other  Institutions  for 
senior  citizens,  or  reside  In  private  homes. 


THE  MOSCOW  SUMMIT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  support  and  congratulations 
to  President  IiRxon  on  his  historic  visit 
to  Moscow  last  week.  He  accomplished 
unprecedented  results. 

He  brought  home  agreements  in  a  wide 
variety  of  in^ortant  areas.  He  demon- 
strated that  America's  national  Interests 
require  international  accommodation.  He 
concluded  agreements  which  prove  that 
American  interests  need  not  be  com- 
promised in  the  course  of  obtcdning 
agreement  witii  the  Soviet  Union — that, 
regardless  of  ideological  disputes  and  na- 
tional competition,  peace,  and  economic 
development  is  in  the  Interests  of  both 
powers. 

Regardless  of  the  fanfare  surroimding 
the  accomplishments  in  Moscow,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreanents  is  impressive, 
llie  subjects  of  agreement  are  vital  to 
the  interests  of  both  coimtries  and  the 
agreemoitB  idiould  improve  the  prospects 
for  peace. 

The  summit  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  two  sides  have  an  easier  time  agree- 
ing on  bilateral  matters  than  on  tnter- 
naittaial  concerns  which  directly  in- 
volve third  purties.  The  joint  communi- 
que on  the  Middle  East  and  on  Indo* 
(diina  left  matters,  at  least  on  the  sur- 
face, essentially  unchanged. 
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But  on  bilateral  matters,  the  achieve- 
ments were  proudly  presented  for  the 
world  to  behold:  First.  A  truly  historic 
arms  c(»itrol  agreement,  whereby  the 
two  superpowers  attempted  to  curb  the 
arms  race  and  to  recognize  that  its  con- 
tinued escalation  serve  the  interests  of 
no  one  and  jeopardizes  the  peace  of  all 
nations.  Second.  Both  countries  pledged 
to  work  toward  establishing  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  developing  commer- 
cial and  economic  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Third. 
America  and  Russia  agreed  ai  measures 
which  would  prevent  incidents  at  sea  and 
in  the  air.  Fourth.  They  agreed  to  coag- 
erate  in  science  and  technology  and  to 
create  a  joint  U.S.-Sovlet  CommLssicKi  on 
scientific  and  technological  cooperation. 
Fifth.  They  agreed  to  cooperate  in  space 
and  designed  a  dramatic  new  mission 
for  the  joint  U.S.-Soviet  exploration  of 
space  in  1975.  Sixth.  Both  sides  agreed  to 
collaborate  and  cooperate  in  the  control 
of  disease  and  the  improvement  of 
health;  to  initiate  efforts  in  medical  co- 
operation that  hopefully  will  be  broad- 
ened in  the  years  to  come.  Seventh.  They 
agreed  to  initiate  a  program  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  man's  environment  and  to  consult  to- 
gether in  the  near  future  on  specific  co- 
operative projects  in  this  area.  Eighth. 
And  they  agreed  to  continue  and  expand 
exchanges  in  the  fields  of  science,  tech- 
nology, education,  and  culture. 

Clearly,  some  of  these  agreements  are 
more  Important  than  others.  Clearly, 
some  have  more  drs^natlc  inu>lication8. 
The  trade  agreement  is  disappointing 
but,  taken  together,  they  mai*  an  im- 
pressive and  constructive  devel(«Mnent. 

Taken  together,  they  marie  a  clear  de- 
parture from  the  rhetoric  and  conflict  of 
the  cold  war.  They  signal  an  abnos- 
phere  of  cooperation.  They  suggest  the 
importance  of  preserving  and  protect- 
ing the  peace. 

It  is  imfortimate  that  intematicmal 
events  cast  a  cloud  over  some  of  tliese 
developments.  It  Is  tragic  that  the  war 
in  Indochina  continues  and  that  the  su- 
perpowers remain  immersed  in  tensi<His 
elsewhere  which  could  spark  more  ten- 
sion and  increase  the  risk  and  extent  of 
conflict. 

But  in  Ught  of  that  risk  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  threats,  the  leaders  of 
both  countries  are  to  be  congratulate^ 
on  their  attempt  to  make  the  world  a  saf- 
er one  and  in  their  effort  to  Improve  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  MORATORIUM  ON  BUSING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  S.  659,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  contains  a  mora- 
torium on  busing.  The  Department  of 
Justice  on  April  29  released  a  lisUng  of 
school  districts  which  could  be  affected 
by  the  moratorium.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  and  list  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 


Statxmznt  Fbom  thx  Depaxtmxmt  op 

JUSTICK 

The  Department  of  Justice  listed  today 
167  school  districts  In  26  states  that  could 
be  affected  by  President  Nixon's  proposed 
legislation  to  place  a  moratorium  on  court- 
ordered  busing  and  to  establish  uniform  na- 
tional standards  for  the  desegregation  of 
publlo  schools. 

According  to  records  avaUable  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  two 
categories  of  school  districts  that  could  be 
affected  are: 

At  least  46  districts  to  which  the  mora- 
t<Hlum  on  new  busing  orders  may  apply. 
These  districts  are  Involved  In  some  stage  of 
litigation  or  administrative  action. 

At  least  113  districts  that  have  Imple- 
mented or  been  ordered  to  Implement  new 
student  assignment  plans  since  the  Swann 
decision  a  year  ago. 

In  addition,  HEW  has  suppUed  a  list  of 
20  school  districts  as  examples  of  desegrega- 
tion plans  Involving  racial  balance. 

Section  202  of  the  proposed  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  states  that  "The 
failure  of  an  educational  agency  to  attain 
a  balance,  on  the  basis  of  race,  coles',  or  na- 
tional origin,  of  students  among  Its  schools 
shall  not  constitute  a  denial  of  equal  edu- 
tlonal  origin,  of  students  among  its  schools 
the  laws." 

■nie  lists  are  not  Intended  to  be  aU  in- 
clusive and  there  may  be  many  other  dis- 
tricts In  these  categories. 

The  list  of  districts  that  could  be  affected 
by  the  moratorium  Includes  tboee  whose 
cases  are  pending  In  federal  district  courte, 
whose  cases  are  on  appeal,  and  whose  cases 
are  In  formal  hearings  before  HEW. 

The  districts  on  the  second  list  have  Im- 
plemented or  been  ordered  to  Implement  new 
or  revised  desegregation  plans  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  In  the  case  of  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  EditcatUm 
on  April  20, 1971. 

Section  406  of  the  proposed  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act  states  ttiat  "On  the 
application  of  an  educational  agency,  court 
orders  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  Intended  to  end  segregation  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  shall  be  reopened  and  modified 
to  cnnply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  extent  of  modification  that  a  school 
district  could  expected  to  obtain  would  de- 
pend, of  course,  upon  the  limitations  on 
busing  esteblished  by  Congress. 

School  Distkicts  That  Couu>  Bk  Affected 
bt  the  moeatoriuic 

1.  Pending  in  the  Dlstricte  Courte: 
Alabama:     Conecuh     County,     Fairfield, 

Oadsden. 
Arkansas:  Little  Rock. 
Delaware:  Wilmington. 
Georgia:  Aitlanta. 
Indiana:  Indianapolis, 
lioulslana:  Shreveport. 
Michigan:  Detroit. 
Mississippi:  South  Pike. 
South  Carolina:  Darlington  County. 

2.  Pending  In  courte  but  no  trial  on  merite 
yet  held: 

Connecticut:  Hartford,  Waterbury. 

Michigan:  Grand  Rapids. 

Mlnnesote:  Minneapolis. 

Missouri:  Klnloch. 

North  Carolina:  Edgecombe  County,  Robe- 
son County. 

Texas:  El  Paso,  New  Braunfels. 

Wisconsin:  MUwaukee. 

8.  Cases  on  appeal  (effect  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  Issues  on  api^sal  Involve 
busing). 

Alabama:  Jefferson  County,  Marengo 
County,  Itoy  City,  Wlloox  Coxmty. 


California:  San  Francisco. 

Colorado:  Denver  (Supreme  Court) . 

Georgia:  Decatiu-  City,  Elbert  County, 
Newton  County,  Taylor  County. 

Louisiana:  Pointe  Coupee. 

Michigan:  Benton  Harbor. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City. 

Tennessee:  Shelby  County. 

Texas:  Austin,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Dallas, 
Ft.  Worth,  lifidland. 

Virginia:  Newport  News,  Richmond. 

4.  HEW  cases  In  formal  hearings: 

Georgia:  TUt  County. 

Maryland:  Prince  George's  County,  Wi- 
comico County. 

SCHOOL  DISTXICTB  UNDER  POBT-SWAIfN 
DXSECREGATIOK    PLANS 

Alabama:  Bessemer  City,  Butler  County. 
Calhoun  County,  Hale  County,  Huntsville 
City,  Jefferson  County,  Limestone  County, 
Marengo  County,  Mobile  County,  Oxford 
City,  Perry  County,  Russell  Cotmty,  Wilcox 
County. 

Arkansas:  BlythevUle,  Camden,  El  Dorado 
Uttle  Bock. 

California:  Oxnard  Elementary,  San  Ftan- 
clsco  City  Unified. 

Delaware:  Mllford. 

Florida:  Broward  County,  Duval  County, 
Hendry  County,  Hillsborough  County,  Jack- 
son County,  Orange  County,  Palm  Beach 
County. 

Georgia:  Bulloch  County,  Chatham  Coun- 
ty, Clayton  County,  Muscogee  County,  Up- 
son Coimty. 

Kansas:  Wichita. 

Kentucky:  Paducah. 

Louisiana:  Grant  Parish,  Jefferson  Parish. 
lAfayette  Parish,  LaSalle  Parish.  Lincoln 
Parish,  Morehouse  Parish,  St.  Helena  Parish. 

Maryland:  Calvert  Coimty,  Dorchester 
County. 

Michigan:  Kalamazoo  City,  Pontlac  City. 

Mississippi:  Blloxl,  East  Tallabatohle, 
Greenwood,  Humphreys  County,  JaclWHi,  Mc- 
Comb,  Madison,  Simpson  County. 

North  Carolina:  Alamance  County,  Bladen 
County,  Burlington  City,  Fayettovllle  City, 
Forsyth  County-Winston  Salem  City,  Golds- 
boro  City,  Granville  Coimty,  Greensboro 
City,  Mecklenburg  County-Charlotte  City, 
Nash  County,  New  Bern  City,  New  Hanover 
County,  Raleigh  City,  Rocky  Mount  City,  San- 
ford  City,  Shelby  City,  Wayne  County. 

OkIah(»na:  Crocked  Oak,  Hugo,  Tulsa  City. 

South  Carolina:  Aiken  County,  Chester 
County,  Florence  County  #  1,  Mariboro  Coun- 
ty, Orangeburg  County  #6,  Richland  County 
#1,  Spartanburg  County  #7. 

Tennessee:  Bedford  County,  Chattanooga 
City,  Memphis,  Nashville-Davidson  County. 
Shelby  County,  Williamson  County. 

Texas:  Austin,  BeevUle.  Bryan,  Dalnger- 
field,  Dallas,  Fairfield,  Fort  Worth,  Hender- 
son, Houston.  Oakwood,  Waco,  Wealaco,  West 
Orange  Cove. 

Virginia:  Alexandria  City,  Charles  City. 
Chesi^Make  City,  Culpepper  County,  Hen- 
rico County,  Henry  County,  Norfolk  City, 
Northampton  County,  Petersburg  City,  Porte- 
mouth  City,  Roanoke  City. 

West  Virginia:  Marlon  County. 

DIBTBICTS    WHXax    DESXOaUATION    PLANS    BATS 
UBTTLTED  IN  lACIAL   BALANCE 

Alabama:  Auburn  City,  Bullock  County, 
LaneU  City. 

Florida:  "Cunpa. 

Georgia:  Augusta,  Chattooga  County. 
Clarke  County,  Floyd  County,  Muskogee 
County,  Savannah. 

Louisiana:  Jefferson  Pariah. 

Michigan :  Pontlac. 

North  Carolina:  Charlotto-Meeklenburg, 
Salisbury  Ol^,  Wlnston-Salam. 

South  Carolina:  Allendale  County.  Flor- 
enoe  No.  3.  Greenville,  Oreanwood  HO.  M. 
Newtouiiy  County. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  following  school  districts 
would  also  be  affected  by  the  mora- 
torium: Oxnard,  Calif.,  Augusta,  Ga., 
elementary  only,  and  Nashville.  Tenn. 


REFORMS  IN  THE  BANKING  SYS- 
TEM—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
BENNETT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. May  23,  1972.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  fMr.  Bennett)  addressed  the  Cali- 
fornia Independent  Bankers  Association 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Senator's  remarks 
dealt  with  constructive  reforms  now  be- 
ing instituted  within  our  banking  sys- 
tem. Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  ac- 
coimt  of  the  resolution  of  a  number  of 
critical  Issues  facing  the  banking  indus- 
try which  had  inhibited  its  ability  to  serve 
the  public  interest. 

Because  the  Senator's  statement  cen- 
ters in  large  part  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Financial  Structure  and  Regulation  and 
their  implications  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  our  economic  and  financial 
institutions,  I  believe  it  merits  careful 
review. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bennett's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Bennett  before  the 
California  Inbepei#dent  Bankebs  Associ- 
ation 

The  President's  Commission  on  Financial 
Structure  and  Reg\ilatlon  was  appointed  be- 
cause of  problems,  stresses  and  trends,  wblch 
In  1969  affected  all  financial  Intermediaries, 
commercial  banks,  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  Institutions,  and  cre<ilt  unions. 
After  struggling  with  Its  assignment  for 
about  18  months.  It  issued  its  report  with 
many  recommendations  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  What  will  be  the  effeci  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  what  can  you,  as  inde- 
pendent bankers,  do  to  Influence  the  change 
it  may  make  in  your  operations  and  your 
place  in  the  banking  system. 

There  were  several  conditions  existing  In 
1969  that  prompted  the  establishment  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Financial  Struc- 
ture and  Regulation.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  existed  at  that  tVme  was  repre- 
sented by  the  one-bank  holding  company 
issue  which  was  then  pending  before  the 
Congress.  That  Issue  included  both  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  regulation  of  one-bank 
holding  companies  and  the  need  to  define 
the  scope  of  permissible  bank-related  ac- 
tivities in  which  holding  companies  could 
engage.  These  were  basic  questions,  and  it 
was  thought  by  some  that  a  Presidential 
commission  could  best  provide  evidence  that 
would  be  needed  in  setting  a  pattern  for 
the  most  effective  development  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies.  As  it  tiimed  out,  the  Con- 
gress was  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  final 
Commission  report  nor  in  fact,  was  the  Com- 
mission able  to  provide  us  with  interl/n  in- 
formation to  help  us  decide  the  issues.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Commission  recommendations  on  bank  hold- 
ing companies  when  they  appeared  were  in 
line  with  what  the  Congress  did. 

Another  major  issue  at  that  time  wlilch 
Is  not  vital  today  was  the  lack  of  mortgage 
money  for  home  buUdlng.  You  wUl  remember 
that  then  there  was  a  major  crunch  In  mort- 


gage money  due  to  the  attempt  of  the  Fed- 
ertd  Reserve  Board  to  slow  inflation  through 
monetary  policy.  Today,  as  you  know,  there  Is 
no  lack  of  mortgage  money,  and  home  build- 
ing Is  proceeding  at  a  record  clip.  Thus  the 
two  major  immediate  problems  which  existed 
in  1969  do  not  exist  today. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  immediate 
problems  confronting  the  Congress  in  1969, 
but  very  much  related  to  them,  there  was  a 
feeling  that  the  existing  structural  arrange- 
ment, in  the  banking  industry,  with  Its  spe- 
cialized institutions  and  the  divided  but 
strict  regulatory  control  over  these  institu- 
tions was  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
Uc  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner 
possible.  There  was  much  evidence  that  the 
traditional  specialized  institutional  approach 
had  helped  create  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  both  our  financial  institutions, 
and  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
One  of  the  problems  was  the  inability  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  compete  for 
savings  during  a  period  of  tight  money  and 
rising  interest  rates,  these  institutions  had 
for  some  time  been  pressing  for  and  obtain- 
ing, a  gradual  broadening  of  their  lending 
powers.  They  had  also  been  able  to  obtain  a 
preferential  rate  under  Regulation  Q  on 
savings  deposit  interest  payments  in  order  to 
stimulate  savings  which  were  limited  by  law 
to  be  used  for  housing  which  was  lagging 
becaiise  of  tight  money  conditions.  As  the 
result  of  the  existence  of  Regulation  Q,  how- 
ever, all  financial  intermediaries  were  put  at 
a  disadvantage,  wiilch  made  them  tinable  to 
compete  with  Interest  rates  being  offered  on 
other  debt  instnunents  offered  in  the  market. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  differing  insti- 
tutions were  operating  under  the  control  of 
different  regulatory  agencies  with  different 
objectives,  and  some  aspects  of  the  regula- 
tion were  criticized  as  being  restrictive,  du- 
plicative, unnecessary,  and  b\irdensome.  Over 
a  period  of  many  years  recommendations  had 
been  made  by  various  groups  and  studies  for 
restructuring  the  regulation  of  all  types  of 
financial  institutions  but  no  legislative  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  on  those  recommenda- 
tions, including  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
recommendation  that  all  commercial  banks 
be  required  to  be  mMnl>ers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  order  to  make  Federal 
Reserve  Board  monetary  policy  more  ef- 
fective. 

Thus  the  Commission  came  into  tMing  be- 
cause there  was  an  awareness  that  Institu- 
Uons  and  their  regulatory  agencies,  as  then 
structured,  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
changing  society  as  efficiently  as  they  should. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  regulations  and 
the  institutions  they  affected  had  grown  and 
developed  their  various  purposes  quite  with- 
out any  definite  pattern  and  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional attempts  by  both  the  institutions, 
their  agencies  and  the  Congress  to  improve 
the  situation,  the  overall  problem  had  never 
been  squarely  faced  and  solved. 

Why  waa  an  attempt  made  in  1969  for  a 
complete  overhaul?  A  new  President  had 
been  recenUy  elected,  eager  to  take  action 
to  solve  as  many  of  his  Inherited  problems  as 
possible.  In  this  field  he  decided  to  appoint 
a  Commission  to  study  the  situation  and 
make  recommendations  for  necessary  and 
desirable  changes.  In  the  1970  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  announced  this  policy  de- 
cision. The  Report  stated: 

"Our  expanding  and  Increasingly  complex 
economy  must  have  financial  institutions 
reflecting  the  vitality  that  comes  from  vig- 
orous Innovation  and  competition.  Financial 
services  required  by  tomorrow's  economy  will 
differ  in  as  yet  undeflnable  ways  from  those 
apprc^rlate  today.  The  demands  on  our  flow 
of  national  savings  .  .  .  wlU  be  heavy  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  our  financial  institutions 
and  financial  structure  must  have  the  flexi- 


bility that  wUl  permit  a  sensitive  response  to 
changing  demands.  Thus  the  time  has  come 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  needed 
changes  in  oiu:  financial  institutions  and  our 
regulatory  structure.  This  study  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  early  this  year." 

On  June  16, 1970,  when  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  announced,  the 
President  gave  them  a  broad  responsibility 
In  these  words  "to  review  and  study  the 
structure,  operation,  and  regulation  of  the 
private  financial  Institutions  In  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  rec- 
ommendations that  would  improve  the  func- 
tioning of  the  private  financial  system." 

One  and  one-half  years  later  the  Commis- 
sion Issued  its  report.  How  weU  Its  recom- 
mendations re^ond  to  the  President's  re- 
quest is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  It  touches  on  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  problems  of,  and  confiicts  within,  the 
Industry. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Report  leaves  one 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  Commission 
did  not  really  recommend  any  new  or  rev- 
olutionary concepts.  Nor  did  the  Commis- 
sion do  much  of  any  major  basic  new  re- 
search. Instead,  It  gleaned  its  Ideas  from  the 
many  studies  and  recommendations  which 
had  been  made  before.  Such  studies  Included 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit  in  1961,  the  Friend  Study  of  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Industry  in  1969,  the 
study  on  Bank  Regulatory  Structure  by  the 
Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors  In 
1971,  and  others.  The  Oommlsslon  tried  to 
weave  the  best  recommendations  from  all 
these  sources  Into  a  rational  system  which 
would  provide  the  maximum  freedom  from 
unnecessary  regulation  and  the  widest  op- 
portunity for  flexibility  so  that  all  flnanclal 
institutions  to  compete  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  equal  terms  in  all  markets,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  preserve  the  segmented,  specialized  ap- 
proach which  now  exists  throughout  our 
present  system. 

Early  in  its  deliberations,  the  Commission 
adopted  two  major  principles  which  run 
through  all  its  recommendations:  (1)  They 
wanted  to  allow  the  greatest  amount  of 
freedom  possible  to  the  institutions  Involved 
consistent  with  a  safe  flnanclal  system,  and 
(2)  they  wanted  to  assure  that  no  competi- 
tor in  any  market  has  a  fecial  regulatory  or 
tax  advantage  over  any  other  competitor 
in  that  market. 

I  believe  too  that  the  Commission  recog- 
nized existing  trends  which  have  developed 
from  competitive  forces,  and  built  Its  recom- 
mendations on  those  trends.  One  of  the 
trends  upon  which  Its  recommendations  were 
built  has  been  the  gradual  movement  away 
from  specialization  by  flnanclal  institutions 
toward  a  broadening  of  services  in  an  at- 
tempt to  become  more  nearly  one-stop  flnan- 
clal service  centers.  This  is  not  so  much 
different  from  the  trend  that  has  taken  place 
in  other  segments  of  otir  economy  outside  of 
the  financial  community.  The  change  from 
independent  small-corner  grocery  stores  and 
independent  meat  markets  to  the  present 
day  supermarket  is  a  clecir  example  of  that 
trend.  The  supermarket  concept  was  success- 
ful because  it  was  more  competitive,  more 
efficient,  and  more  convenient  for  consumers. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  same  bene- 
fits wlU  accrue  from  one-step,  full  service  fl- 
nanclal centers.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  there  are  still  many  specialty  shops 
which  are  equally  succesaful  as  the  super- 
markets. They  are  successful  because  under 
some  conditions — and  for  some  customers — 
a  more  personal  and  more  specialized  service 
is  desired.  I  believe  that  the  same  will  always 
be  true  of  financial  services.  If  free  competi- 
tion Is  allowed,  and  the  legal,  regulatory,  and 
tax  burdens  are  equalized  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent consistent  with  a  safe  financial  system. 
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every  institution  will  be  free  to  compete 
either  through  the  development  of  a  full 
service  approach  or  through  a  specialized 
approach,  depending  on  the  needs  of  its  own 
customers  and  community  and  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  institution. 

The  Commission  made  specific  recommen- 
dations which  are  Intended  to  bring  the 
present  syctem  more  in  line  With  these  con- 
cepts. Certainly  these  recommendations  are 
not  perfect  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  any 
group  of  20  Commissioners  with  varied  back- 
grounds, de^lte  their  excellent  qualifica- 
tions, would  produce  a  fiawless  model  for  a 
complex  financial  system.  As  is  always  the 
case  in  such  a  situation,  we  must  realize  that 
the  Commission's  recommendations  are  in- 
evitably the  resvUt  of  compromises,  and  that 
perhaps  none  of  the  Commissioners  agree 
with  aU  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Re- 
port. Having  served  on  various  Commissions, 
I  know  very  well  the  degree  of  give  and  take 
that  is  Involved  and  necessary.  I  also  know 
that  the  final  reports  are  conyiromlses  with 
which  no  member  Is  completely  satisfied. 
Furthermore,  the  Hunt  Commission  obvious- 
ly attempted  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  tra- 
ditional system  as  possible  and  make  only 
recommendations  which  could  be  put  into 
effect  without  disastrous  consequences  to 
any  of  the  present  segments  of  the  system. 

Considering  the  responsibility  which  the 
President  gave  to  the  Commission  to  recom- 
mend changes  to  Improve  the  functioning  of 
the  private  financial  system,  it  is  natural  that 
the  reconunendations  wotUd  affect  different 
types  of  financial  institutions  differently. 
Even  within  the  commercial  bank  segment, 
the  recommendations  it  ad<^ted  will  have  a 
much  different  effect  on  the  operations  of 
independent  banks,  banks  with  branches, 
and  banks  which  are  part  of  a  holding  com- 
pany, not  to  mention  differences  between 
small  and  large  banks  vrith  state  or  national 
charters.  I  know  many  of  you  feel  that  the 
small  Ind^endent  banks  may  have  had  the 
worst  <rf  It,  and  will  agree  with  part.  If  not 
all  of  the  following  quotation  from  a  banker- 
member  of  the  Commission. 

"It  seems  that  everyone  gets  a  nice  sUce 
of  pie  except  for  the  small  bank.  I  think 
this  is  a  vaUd  criticism  of  the  Hunt  Com- 
mission Report.  This  happened  not  because 
of  any  deelre  to  create  opportunities  for 
larger  banks,  but  because  of  a  desire  to 
create  a  more  efficient  financial  mechanism. 
I  would  add,  however,  that  the  report  is 
saying  that  any  financial  system  which 
contains  22,000  separate  units  is  horribly  in- 
efficient .  .  .  that  we  have  more  fljianclal 
institutions  than  we  have  financial  Insti- 
tution managers  .  .  .  that  we  inefficiently 
fractionate  our  capital  within  these  insti- 
tutions .  .  .  and  so  I  think  that  implicit  in 
this  report  is  an  attitude  that  this  number 
has  to  somehow  shrink  .  .  .  though  to  what 
extent  is  debatable.  The  numbers  must 
come  down;  this  Is  the  issue,  not  what 
is  the  best  package  of  'goodies'  for  aU." 

Against  this  background,  let  us  now  look 
more  specifically  at  the  areas  In  which  the 
Commission  reconunendations  seem  to  cause 
the  most  concern  to  Independent  bankers. 

1.  State-wide  branching. 

3.  Mandatory  Federal  Reserve  membership. 

3.  Removal  of  Regulation  Q  ceUings  on 
savings. 

4.  Checking  accounts  for  financial  institu- 
tions other  than  commercial  banks. 

6.  Greater  consumer  loan  powers  for  sav- 
ings banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
and  credit  unions. 

6.  Bank  holding  company  powers  for  com- 
mercial banks. 

Perhaps  we  should  discuss  each  of  these 
areas  and  how  it  relates  to  the  current  evo- 
lution of  banking  which  was  and  is  going 
on  and  would  continue  I  think  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  Hunt  OommlSBion  Report. 

First,  branching.  Strict  limitations  on  a 
bank'a  right  to  operate  outside  of  a  narrow 
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geographic  area  have  been  breaking  down 
for  years.  In  1930,  branching  was  prohibited 
in  as  many  as  30  states.  Today  19  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  permit  state- 
wide branching,  and  sixteen  states  permit 
branching  In  the  same  county  or  oontiguotis 
counties,  but  today  only  15  states  provide 
for  no  branching  or  limiting  services  which 
include  teller  windows  or  military  faculties. 
This,  however,  does  not  teU  the  whole  story. 
In  addition  to  branching  the  holding  com- 
pany device  has  been  developed  and  Is  now 
being  used  ever  more  widely  to  provide  the 
practical  effects  of  branching  both  In  states 
which  limit  branching,  as  well  as  In  states 
which  authorize  branching. 

Much  of  the  current  holding  company  de- 
VBlopment  results  from  the  legislation  which 
we  enacted  in  1970  amending  the  Holding 
Company  Act  and  giving  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  the  responsibiUty  of  determin- 
ing appropriate  activities  which  may  be  en- 
gaged in  by  holding  companies.  The  Con- 
gress established  only  two  basic  guidelines 
to  that  authority:  (1)  that  permissible  ac- 
tivities be  closely  related  to  the  business  of 
banking,  and,  (2)  that  on  balance  the  activi- 
ties provide  a  public  benefit.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  that  the  Federal  Reserre 
Board  has  not  followed  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress In  its  decisions  tmder  the  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Board  has  followed  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  We  intended  that  there 
be  fiexibUlty  effective  within  proper  limits  of 
service  to  the  public  and  that  a  bank  holding 
company's  permissible  activities  not  be  too 
tightly  proscribed.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  followed  that  policy. 
In  any  event,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
through  various  means  of  their  own  devising, 
banking  Institutions  are  becoming  more  com- 
petitive through  their  use  of  branching  and 
holding  company  organizations.  The  Hunt 
Commission  did  not  bring  about  this  trend 
any  more  than  it  brought  about  the  trend 
from  independent  comer  groceries  to  the 
present  supermarkets. 

2.  Mandatory  Federal  Reserve  membership 
for  commercial  banks  has  long  been  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Board's 
desire  for  such  membership  in  Ught  of  its 
monetary  policy  responsibility  is  understand- 
able. The  Congress,  however,  to  date  has 
not  seriously  considered  this  proposition.  I 
personaUy  doubt  that  the  Hunt  Commission 
recommendation  will  have  much,  if  any,  effect 
in  bringing  about  such  a  membership  re- 
quirement scon.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that 
compulsory  Federal  Reserve  membership  will 
not  be  required  some  time  in  the  future. 

3.  The  eventual  removal  of  Regulation  Q 
ceilings  on  interest  on  deposits  has  been 
recommended  by  many  for  years.  WhUe  ceil- 
ings on  Interest  rates  payable  on  deposits  do 
perform  a  function,  there  are  many  unde- 
sirable side  effects.  Consumer  groups  are  very 
vocal  about  a  regulation  that  limits  the 
amount  of  interes't  that  can  be  paid  on  their 
savings  when  the  amount  of  Interest  they  pay 
on  loans  from  the  same  institutions  is  not 
under  governmental  control. 

Regulation  Q  has  been  acceptable  from  a 
political  point  of  view  largely  because  those 
Intermediaries  whose  activities  sire  generaUy 
limited  to  housing  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  compete  for  funds  in  a  tight  money 
market.  Banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to 
compete  becavise  of  the  shorter  term  nature 
of  their  loan  portfolio,  and  some  of  the  large 
money  market  banks  during  the  last  strin- 
gent monetary  policy  period  were  paying  as 
much  as  13  percent  on  certificates  of  deposit 
in  the  Euro-doUar  market.  Such  a  situation, 
however,  left  non-monetary  banks  in  the 
position  of  paying  low  rates  for  money  and 
lending  at  high  rates  which  I4>pears  to  be 
profiteering  during  a  period  of  crisis  at  the 
expense  of  borrowers.  Our  recent  experience 
proves  that  something  must  be  done  to  make 
it  possible  for  institutions  to  compete  for 


savings  without  relying  on  the  artificial  ceil- 
ings on  rates  paid  on  deposits  unless  we  want 
to  see  more  and  more  commercial  Institutions 
and  Individual  bypass  intermediaries  and  put 
their  funds  directly  Into  market  Instruments. 
Of  course,  no  banker  wants  to  see  rates  on 
savings  accounts  swing  with  the  short-term 
money  market,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  such 
limitations  cannot  long  be  enforced  without 
damage  to  the  whole  financial  intermediary 
system. 

4.  Checking  account  services  have  long 
been  Umited  to  conunerclal  banics.  However, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  eroding  of  this 
exclusive  privilege  recently.  Today,  Rhode 
Island  permits  credit  unions  above  a  cer- 
tain size  to  offer  checking  account  services. 
Mutual  savings  banks  may  offer  checking 
accounts  in  Marylsind,  and  third  party  pay- 
ment programs  very  similar  to  checking  ac- 
counts are  now  being  used  by  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Although  the  Hunt  Com- 
mission has  recommended  authorizing  check- 
ing accounts  for  other  financial  Institutions, 
these  developments  were  occurring  before  the 
Hunt  Commission  was  established  and  would 
have  continued  without  the  Hunt  Commis- 
sion Report.  This  Is  one  area,  however,  where 
the  Commission  Report  may  be  used  In  per- 
suading state  legislatures  to  accelerate  the 
trend. 

5.  Now,  what  about  greater  consumer  loan 
powers  for  savings  Institutions  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Hunt  Commission?  These 
powers  have  been  slowly  Increased  every 
time  we  have  a  housing  bill  before  the  Con- 
gress (which  Is  nearly  every  year)  and  nearly 
every  time  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  issues  new  regulations.  Less  than  two 
weeks  ago,  on  Thursday,  May  11,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  proposed  new  regu- 
lations which  would  permit  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  make  loans  for  items  such 
as  chandeliers,  dishwashers,  draperies,  phono- 
graphs, radios,  television,  and  Venetian  blinds 
without  being  tied  to  the  mortgage.  Such 
loans  are  significantly  different  from  those 
now  made  by  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  win  increase  their  competition  with  other 
financial  institutions  Including  yours.  If  one 
is  concerned,  however,  with  the  flow  of  funds 
Into  housing  from  private  rather  than  gov- 
ernment sources,  he  is  almost  compelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  lending  powers 
of  savings  institutions  mtist  be  broadened 
into  these  types  of  loans  to  make  them 
more  competitive  in  times  of  monetary 
stringency.  Again,  this  trend  has  been  occur- 
ring and  WlU  continue  with  or  without  the 
Hunt  Report. 

6.  The  final  Item  which  I  listed  as  a  pos- 
sible consideration  for  concern  by  independ- 
ent bankers  was  bank  holding  company 
powers  for  commercial  banks.  It  Is  only  nat- 
ural that  commercial  banks  which  are  not 
part  of  a  holding  company  organization 
would  desire  to  be  competitive  with  those 
which  are.  Under  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany organization  pattern,  affiliated  banks 
have  a  degree  of  Independence  which  protects 
them  from  damage  if  some  other  unit  of  the 
holding  company  is  unprofitable  or  suffers 
losses.  If  banks  were  allowed  to  engage  in 
aU  activities  which  are  permissible  under  the 
holding  company  organization,  the  independ- 
ent bank  could  be  more  adversely  affected 
by  such  losses.  In  my  opinion,  the  Congress 
will  need  to  carefully  consider  this  difference 
before  authorizing  banks  to  engage  In  related 
non-banking  activities. 

The  reactions  to  the  report  by  varioxis  in- 
dustry groups  and  government  agencies  are 
just  about  what  one  would  have  expected. 
Those  who  have  been  against  the  evolu- 
tionary trends  which  I  have  discussed  would 
inevitably  oppose  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  Those  who  think  they  can 
profit  by  these  trends  wiU  be  glad  to  see 
them  recommended  in  the  report. 

The  central  theme  of  the  Report,  tbak 
there  be  an  opportunity  or  freedom  to  oom- 
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pet«  on  equal  te'ms  so  far  as  authorizing 
law,  regulation  and  tax  burden  are  con- 
cerned. Is  good  news  to  some  Institutions, 
primarily  those  aggressive,  efficient,  expan- 
sionary Institutions  which  are  straining 
against  present  restrictions.  To  others,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  relied  on  regulations 
protection  from  competition  In  the  past.  It 
represents  a  shocking  departure  and  perhaps 
a  threat  to  their  existence. 

While  most  of  us  proclaim  or  believe  In 
competition.  In  fact,  we  generally  desire  it  for 
those  from  whom  we  purchase  goods  or 
services,  and  deplore  it  when  we  are  on  the 
selling  side.  Every  business  institution, 
whether  financial  or  otherwise,  would  love 
to  have  Just  a  little  bit  of  a  monopoly  posi- 
tion and  to  persuade  its  customers  that  it  has 
no  real  competitors  for  its  goods  or  services. 
Independent  bankers  are  no  different  In  this 
regard. 

Official  statements  from  agencies  and  In- 
dustries which  would  be  affected  by  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  Hunt  Report 
have  been  generally  rather  cautious.  It  ctp- 
pears  to  me  that  all  segments  of  the  finan- 
cial community  are  still  carefully  studying 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report.  There 
have,  however,  been  some  comments,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  on  some  of  the 
Reix>rt  recommendations  from  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Home '  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
from  some  Industry  representatives.  Mutual 
savings  bank  industry  representatives  are 
the  only  ones  of  which  I  am  aware  who  have 
expressed  strong  support  for  the  Report. 
"Hiere  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  Report 
recommendations  are  generally  favorable  to 
that  segment  of  Industry,  and  Include  Ita 
major  legislative  goal  of  Federal  chartering 
for  mutual  savings  banks.  Tlie  reaction  by 
Independent  bankers,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  generally  quite  critical,  expressing 
the  feeling  that  there  Is  something  for  every- 
one else  but  nothing  for  Independent  banks 
except  more  and  deeper  Inroads  Into  your 
business.  I  cannot  disagree  with  that  gen- 
eral reaction  as  I  have  already  said,  but  you 
and  I  both  know  that  the  general  trend  of 
evolution  In  the  financial  community  has 
been  unfavorable  the  Independent  bank  for 
many  years. 

I«t  me  move  on  to  what  can  be  expected 
so  far  as  legislation  based  on  the  Commis- 
sion Report  is  concerned.  There  are  several 
very  In^^rtant  reasons  Which  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  there  Is  little  chance  that  leg- 
islation win  be  enacted  this  year  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  made  In  the  Re- 
port. The  first  and  most  Important  Is  that 
this  Is  an  election  year  for  all  members  of 
the  House,  one-third  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  legislative  decisions  In  such  a 
year  tend  to  be  polltlcaUy  motivated,  and 
one  does  not  need  to  be  a  superior  political 
analyst  to  conclude  that  there  is  little  If  any 
vote  appeal  in  changing  the  structure  or 
operation  of  financial  Institutions.  The  aver- 
age voter  doesn't  know  very  much  about  tbe 
complex  structure  of  our  banking  system  or 
about  the  differences  between  present  finan- 
cial institutions  nor  Is  he  Interested  in  the 
competitive  postures  of  present  Institutions 
or  the  need  for  a  realignment  of  supervisory 
agency  responsibilities. 

The  Treasury  is  presently  considering  the 
Report  recommendations  and  discussing  Its 
problems  with  various  Industry  groups  which 
feel  the  recommendations  would  hurt  their 
Industry.  This  exchange  of  views  and  search 
for  answers  will  require  some  time.  Further- 
more, there  Is  no  Immediate  crisis  which  re- 
quires this  legislation  tor  Its  resolution. 

In  the  longer  run,  I  expect  the  legislative 
process  will  face  all  the  recommendations 
but  the  process  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
one.  This  Is  true  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  Commission's  Report  raises  many  ques- 
tions so  difficult  which  should  be  carefully 


and  thoroughly  considered  by  tb«  Oon^ess 

and  by  state  legislatures.  Hasty  legislative 
action  would  be  tragic. 

While  no  one  can  argue  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  that  the  pro- 
posals be  considered  as  a  package,  competing 
institutions  can  be  expected,  as  they  always 
have,  to  prepare  for  those  reooounendatlons 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  their  competitive 
Interest  and  oppose  those  which  they  believe 
may  take  away  any  special  advantage  they 
now  have  or  grant  advantages  to  their  com- 
petitors. The  bank  regulatory  agencies  whose 
responsibilities  may  be  changed  by  Commis- 
sion recommendations  can  also  be  expected 
to  oppose  any  diminution  of  their  authority. 

Confilcts  like  these  will  not  be  easy  for 
the  Congress  and  state  legislatures  to  resolve. 
I  think  we  have  been  moving  toward  the 
philosophy  contained  In  the  Report,  there 
is  by  no  means  a  unanimity  among  members 
of  Congress  that  we  should  favcn*  the  crea- 
tions more  generalized  Institutions  all  cov- 
ering the  whole  field  as  compared  with  the 
various  specialized  Institutions  which  we  now 
have. 

Turning  to  the  practical  question  of  pro- 
cedure, let  me  also  suggest  that  It  seems 
utterly  impossible  for  Congress  to  consider  at 
one  time  the  whole  package  as  recommended 
by  the  Commission.  The  recommendations 
cut  across  the  Jxulsdlctlon  of  several  Congres- 
slQpal  Committees  and  will  require  action 
by  both  Federal  and  state  legislatures.  The 
very  complexities  of  the  proposals  dictate 
that  many  of  the  recommendations  must 
be  considered  separately. 

With  little  competitive  gain  to  be  seen  for 
most  of  the  financial  institutions  Involved, 
with  bureaucratic  Inertia  tending  to  support 
the  status  quo,  and  with  no  easily  identi- 
fiable direct  consumer  benefits  which  con- 
simier  advocates  might  use  to  arouse  public 
support.  It  appears  that  there  wUl  be  little 
immediate  pressure  for  legislation  and, 
therefore.  It  may  well  be  several  years  before 
any  major  segments  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  will  be  enacted. 

Obviously  this  Is'  not  altogether  undesir- 
able for  those  who  may  disagree  with  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  They  could 
hope  that  enactments  would  either  never 
occur  or  would  at  least  be  as  long  as  possible 
In  coming.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  sup- 
port the  recommendations,  gradual  change 
would  be  less  likely  to  disrupt  the  present 
system  and  would  allow  existing  Institutions 
to  adjust  their  operations  to  meet  the  emerg- 
ing patterns. 

Therefore,  as  to  Just  what  form  legislation 
will  take,  I  do  not  know.  The  Administra- 
tion Is  now  carefully  studying  them  and  It 
should  decide  to  support  the  Commission 
Report  or  any  major  segments  thereof,  we 
can  expect  the  Treasiu^  Department  to  sub- 
mit legislation  to  accomplish  Its  objectives. 
Since  In  my  opinion  no  omnibus  bill  could 
be  drafted  which  could  be  handled  by  a 
Senate  Committee  It  Is  most  likely  that  the 
Administration  would  develop  a  package  of 
separate  proposals  adjusted  to  fit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committees  invcdved. 

It  Is  altogether  possible,  of  course,  that 
various  associations  representing  particular 
segments  of  the  Industry  will  not  wait  for 
the  Treasury,  but  will  draft  bills  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  they  support. 

In  any  event  I  believe  It  will  be  years  be- 
fore the  major  recommendations  of  the  Re- 
port will  be  approved  by  the  Congress.  This 
has  been  ovir  experience  with  other  attempts 
to  make  significant  changes  in  existing  fi- 
nancial structures.  The  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  proposed  by  former  Senator  A. 
Willis  Robertson  In  the  fifties,  after  passing 
the  Senate,  was  not  even  considered  by  Mr. 
Patman's  Committee  In  the  House. 

Most  of  the  Robertson  proposal,  however, 
has  been  enacted  piecemeal  over  the  years 
since  that  tline.  So  may  it  be  with  this  at- 


tempt to  restructure  our  flnaaclal  institu- 
tions and  their  regiilatory  agencies. 

With  this  In  mind.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
you,  as  Independent  bankers,  are  concerned 
about  what  you  can  be  doing  to  make  sure 
that  the  legislation  that  is  finally  approved 
will  benefit  your  Individual  Institutions.  On 
a  legislative  level,  I  woiild  suggest  that  you 
begin  now  to  develop  a  program  which  you 
would  like  to  see  adc^ted  and  to  gather 
facts  to  support  that  program.  In  this  effort, 
you  may  desire  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
others  who  have  Interests  close  enough  to 
yours  so  that  with  some  give  and  take  you 
can  by  Joint  effort  develop  proposals  that 
can  have  broad  support,  and,  of  course,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  your  recommen- 
dations at  hearings  both  before  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  state  leglslat\ues.  In  other 
words,  what  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  you  start 
on  your  homework  so  that  you  can  have  a 
part  In  the  process  that  will  produce  the 
legislation  under  which  you  will  have  to 
operate  In  the  future.  If  your  position  can 
be  shown  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  I'm 
sure  the  Congress  will  be  receptive  to  it.  If 
It  cannot,  then  you  will  have  great  difficulty 
getting  It  adopted. 

Turning  finally  to  the  welfare  of  your  own 
banks,  I  would  recranmend  that  you  study 
the  trends  within  the  i^ole  Industry,  as  they 
affect  all  tyi>e8  of  financial  Intermediaries 
In  order  to  prepare  contingency  plans  of 
your  own  should  some  or  all  of  the  Com- 
mission's concepts  become  laws  and  which, 
if  adopted,  will  force  you  to  change  your 
present  structure  or  policies.  As  you  see  such 
proposals  move  toward  approval,  be  prepared 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to  enable  you 
to  meet  them,  such  as : 

1.  Reorientation  of  your  service  pitittem. 

2.  Internal  reorganization. 

3.  Merging — even  with  a  savings  and  loan 
Institution. 

4.  Changing  your  affiliation  from  state  or 
national  charter. 

5.  Selling  out  to  another  Institution  or 
holding  company. 

Finally,  In  conclusion,  now  that  the  Re- 
port is  out.  we  discover  that: 

1.  There  is  nothing  new  In  It. 

2.  It  recognizes,  and  within  limitations, 
legitimizes  current  trends. 

3.  As  one  analyst  said:  "There  is  nothing 
In  the  Report  that  Is  not  going  to  happen 
anyway."  I  think  that  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  pretty  shrewd  observation — give  or  take 
a  detail  or  two — and  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
try  to  be  ready  when  It   happens. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MAGNUSON  AT  GAL- 
liAUDET  COLLEGE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
most  of  my  service  in  the  Senate,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  , 
15  years  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  I  am  the  senior  minority 
member.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  the  senior  minor- 
ity member.  Probably  few  Members  of 
the  Senate,  even  those  on  his  own  side 
of  the  aisle,  have  had  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  his  work  and  watch  him 
in  action.  I  have  always  marveled  at  his 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  many  varied 
and  complex  subjects  handled  by  both  of 
these  committees.  I  have  Eilways  admired 
his  devotion  to  the  unfortunate  and  the 
handicapped  in  our  society. 

On  the  22d  of  this  month  Gallaudet 
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College,  located  in  this  Capital  City,  and 
the  pioneer  of  higher  education  for  the 
deaf,  which  for  more  than  a  century  with 
substantial  support  from  the  Federal 
Government  has  set  the  pace  for  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, held  its  108th  commencement. 

The  commencement  exercises  took 
place  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Some  190  degrees 
were  awarded:  119  bachelor  of  arts,  45 
bachelor  of  science,  24  master  of  arts, 
and  3  master  of  science  in  audiology. 
The  graduates  came  from  34  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Hong  Kong,  Norway,  and 
Sierra  Leone.  Gallaudet  is  currently 
serving  students  from  all  the  States  and 
14  foreign  countries. 

The  guest  of  honor  at  this  108th  com- 
mencement who  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  and  received  an  honorary 
degree  was  Senator  Warren  G.  BfCACNu- 

SON. 

I  believe  that  all  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues and  the  vast  number  of  people 
both  in  his  home  State  of  Washington 
and  throughout  the  Nation  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  and  have  deep  appreciation 
for  his  life  of  public  service  will  be  inter- 
ested not  only  in  his  powerful  commence- 
ment address  but  also  in  the  remarkably 
appropriate  and  accurate  remarks  of  Dr. 
Merrill,  president  of  Gallaudet^  in  intro- 
ducing him  and  the  well-deserved  cita- 
tion of  Wakren  G.  Magnxtson  as  he  was 
presented  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
honoris  causa. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTROOTTCTOBT    RXMABXS    BT    Dx.    EDWAKD    C. 

Merrill,  Jr.,  President  of  Oallattdet  Col- 
lege 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  the  sen- 
ior legislative  body  of  our  government.  It 
consists  of  only  100  people  who  make  deci- 
sions on  major  national  policies  affecting 
every  aspect  of  our  daily  lives.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  complexity  of  modem  life  and 
of  the  range  of  Interests  which  Senators  must 
consider,  it  Is  amazing  that  our  speaker  this 
morning  could  take  a  personal  Interest  In 
Oallaudet  College  and  Its  programs.  He  not 
only  knows  about  us;  he  knows  everything 
about  us.  He  knows  that  we  serve  students 
from  48  states  and  14  foreign  countries.  He 
knows  that  we  are  responsible  for  not  only 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  but 
two  demonstration  schools  of  national  sig- 
nificance. In  fact,  he  even  knows  that  we 
have  a  leaky  roof  here  and  there. 

It  would  be  fiatterlng  to  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  took  a  special  Interest  In  Oal- 
laudet College,  but  this  Is  not  the  case.  He  is 
Interested  in  Oallaudet  College  but  he  Is  also 
Interested  In  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  the  Seattle  Community 
College  Program  for  the  Deaf,  and  deaf  peo- 
ple throughout  the  land.  He  has  provided 
nationwide  leadership  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  continuing  education  for  deaf  adults. 
Hopefully,  this  program  will  enable  deaf 
adults  to  have  access  to  many  fine  continuing 
education  programs  In  various  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  prlvUege  for  me  to  introduce  to  you 
at  this  time  a  man  who  is  committed  to  serv- 
ing people.  A  man  who  Is  extremely  perceptive 
of  the  needs  of  people.  A  man  who  works  for 
the  best  interests  of  people.  The  Honorable 


Warren  O.  Magnuson  will  now  present  our 
Commencement  Address. 

COKMENCKKXNT   ADDRESS   BT   WARRXM    O. 

Magnuson,  U.S.  Senator 

I  was  highly  honored  when  Dr.  Merrill 
extended  your  invitation  to  be  your  gradua- 
tion speaker  this  year.  That  personal  pleas- 
lure  was  magnified  when  I  learned  that  the 
Board  had  voted  to  award  me  with  an 
Honorary  Degree.  Now  I  can  appreciate  even 
more  the  pride  that  aU  of  you  justly  feel 
about  the  degrees  that  you  have  earned. 

In  thinking  about  the  remarks  that  might 
be  Impropriate  today,  for  you  and  your  par- 
ents, famUy  and  friends,  who  all  share  this 
day  with  you — I  was  tempted  to  address  the 
particular  mission  of  Oallaudet,  the  prob- 
lems In  educational  programs  for  the  deaf, 
the  role  of  the  Federal  government  In  help- 
ing to  meet  this  particular  needs,  and  I  do 
Intend  to  comment  on  these  Issues,  itiey 
are  too  well  known  to  you  and  to  me,  and 
such  programs  always  boU  down  to  one 
thing:  funding.  Appropriations  adequate 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  and  achieve  the 
goals. 

But  today,  you  aU  join  with  thousands  of 
other  College  graduates  of  1972  and  become 
members  of  that  select  group  in  our  nation 
who  have  earned  poet-secondary  degrees. 
Tou  have  proven  your  academic  abilities. 
Tou  have  also  overcome  all  those  require- 
ments that  the  faculty  and  society  at  large 
placed  in  your  way.  You've  perservered,  and 
you  are  about  to  receive  a  physical  evidence 
of  achievement:  the  time-honored  sheep- 
skin. 

While  I  share  the  pride  your  family  and 
friends  have  In  yoiir  achievement,  I  am  also 
a  bit  envious  of  you  and  all  the  1972  grad- 
uates. Envious  because  you  are  Just  begin- 
ning your  adult  lives  In  what  I  believe  will 
be  one  of  the  most  constructive  exciting 
eras  In  hiunan  history. 

Ttuly  exciting  beoaiise  I  feel  this  is  a 
time  when  society  can  shape  Itself  Into 
more  practical  patterns  to  achieve  better  re- 
sults for  all.  In  short :  From  here  on  human 
history  can  become  more  humane. 

Your  parents  and  I,  the  faculty  by  and 
large,  we  all  witnessed  at  least  part  of  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  Century  that  was  a 
time  of  extreme  troubles  for  man.  A  time  of 
World  Wars.  The  immediate  post  World  War 
II  years,  were  years  of  shock  over  the  fact 
that  man  could  be  so  self-destructive,  and 
years  of  indecision  over  what  to  do  about  it. 

More  than  ever,  we  must,  you  must,  now 
begin  the  long  trail  to  i»rove  that  there  are 
better  ways  to  solve  problems  In  the  world 
than  klUlng  people  to  prove  a  point  tliat 
man  only  proves  to  be  senseless. 

We  live  in  an  age  that  has  been  charac- 
terized by  many  titles.  It  has  been  caUed  the 
Atomic  Age — the  Jet  Age — the  Space  Age— 
the  Computer  age.  Each  of  those  titles  sym- 
bolizes a  giant  st^  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. That  Is  the  common  characteristic 
of  all  those  names:  they  revolve  around 
things,  rather  than  people — around  gadgetry, 
however  important,  rather  than  the  basic 
purposes  which  gadgets  miut  serve:  Man. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  critical,  or  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  scientific  discoveries  or 
technology.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  much 
of  my  own  activities  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  progress,  even  progress  for 
the  handicapped.  But  I  prize  most  highly 
my  personal  role  In  helping  to  establish  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  expanding  Federal  pro- 
grams of  blo-medlcal  research  and  blo- 
englneerlng  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

To  conquer  diseases  that  haunt  mankind 
and  to  bring  the  delivery  of  better  health 
care  to  our  people  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  goals  that  we  must  have  as 
a  nation. 


As  we  look  ahead,  we  must  conclude  that 
man  himself  is  our  most  precious  resource. 
We  miMt  do  that  which  can  make  man's  life 
better,  and  we  need  more  consciousness  and 
dedication  to  leadership  In  the  dark  field  of 
man's  relationship  to  man. 

Today,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  in 
our  world  stUl  have  sickness  that  could  be 
prevented;  too  many  die  before  their  time 
because  they  do  not  have  access  to  adequate 
health  care;  far  too  many  are  Ul-fed.  iU- 
housed  and  ill-educated. 

Our  world  is  a  world  of  great  contrasts, 
and  in  those  things  that  matter  most  to 
man:  his  health,  the  well-being  of  his  family, 
the  education  of  his  children,  the  purity  of 
the  air  he  breathes  and  the  water  he  drinks. 

Man  shares  with  all  men  some  very  real 
goals:  peace — freedom — growth — fulfill- 

ment— security — happiness. 

Peace — we  must  all  recognize  that  there 
wUl  never  be  enduring  peace  In  this  world 
until  these  great  Inequities  among  men  and 
nations  are  moderated.  To  eliminate  Igno- 
rance, bigotry,  poverty,  and  disease  are  aU 
preconditions  to  the  elimination  of  war. 

I  am,  and  you  should  be,  an  optimist.  All 
Is  not  as  bad  as  it  may  appear.  Some  of  those 
clouds  that  have  hung  over  man  could  be 
clearing.  We  could  realize  our  fullest  promise 
If  we  now  direct  our  energies  toward  human 
goals,  and  you  are  uniquely  equipped  to  help 
make  society  more  humane. 

I  know  It  is  an  age  old  problem.  What  Is 
new,  Is  that  we  have  the  know-how  and  the 
resources  to  do  something  about  man's 
problems.  We  either  have  the  technology  or 
know  It  can  be  developed,  and  with  the 
proper  utUlzatlon  of  our  human  and  fiscal 
resources,  we  can  solve  those  problems. 

You  are  part  of  the  promise  those  clouds 
win  clear.  You  can  help  provide  the  leader- 
ship— ^not  only  the  protests — and  help  pro- 
vide the  solutions,  and  above  aU,  help  estab- 
lish the  right  order  of  priorities. 

The  challenges  are  enormous.  We  have 
stupid  wars.  In  our  natural  environment  we 
find  man  doing  things  that  threaten  the  very 
pattern  of  nature.  Man  holds  a  dagger  to  the 
very  heart  of  life.  He  jeopardizes  not  only  our 
Inheritance — political  and  otherwise— but 
our  Inheritors  as  well — the  hopes  and  achieve- 
ments  of  unborn  generations. 

Solutions  o€ui  and  must  be  found.  In  man's 
relationships  to  man.  If  peaceful  revolutions 
are  not  possible,  then  violent  ones  will  be 
Inevitable. 

In  solving  these  problems,  I  do  not  know 
what  your  individual  roles  might  be.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  with  the  training  and 
education  that  you  have  received,  you  are 
now  better  equipped  to  assume  more  active 
roles  in  resolving  them  than  your  predeces- 
sors. But  remember,  whatever  your  role  might 
be,  you  will  never  get  away  from  that  emerg- 
ing responsibility — as  an  educated  human — 
to  help  man  get  along  better  with  man.  Oth- 
erwise, your  world  will  be  no  better  than  a 
pretty  shoddy  today! 

In  the  pursuit  of  excellence  In  human  en- 
deavor there  are  some  specific  dangers  that 
are  ever  present.  Like  the  plagues  of  medieval 
days,  these  dangers  attack  not  only  the  in- 
dividual, but  the  body  politic. 

They  attack  the  mind  and  the  soul  of 
man.  For  society,  there  Is  no  vaccine — there 
Is  no  antidote — ^unless  we  have  a  sensibly  ed- 
ucated people.  These  dangers  fester  In  a 
stagnant  state  of  mind.  They  might  change 
their  attacks,  their  strategy,  but  the  traits 
that  animate  tnem  are  always  with  us: 
Bigotry — Conformity — and  Fear. 

These  are  forces  that  block  progress  and 
could  prevent  the  attaliunent  of  our  goals. 
We  must  guard  agamst  them  and  attack 
them. 

Bigotry  is  the  noisiest  and  gaudiest  of  the 
three.  In  a  time  of  profound  changes  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  forces  of  bigotry  would 
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batten  down  the  hatches  against  change,  or 
even  the  exploration  of  change. 

In  a  day  of  exploding  knowledge  and  better 
Informed  people,  the  bigot  reads  history  and 
economics,  sociology  and  science.  In  terms  of 
what  has  been — rather  than  what  Is,  or  what 
could  be. 

The  bigot  waits  In  the  snug  harbor  of 
some  America  Past — bombarding  every  land- 
ing party  of  the  present  or  the  future.  Bigot- 
ry attacks  from  every  direction,  and  the 
future  Is  In  Jeopardy  whenever  critical  exam- 
ination Is  thwarted  or  blocked  whether  It  be 
from  the  right,  left  or  center. 

Anyone  who  limits  Inquiry  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  cluster  of  causes  Is  a  dangerous 
foe,  and  the  bigot  constantly  stands  In  the 
oathway  of  progress. 

Conformity  Is  the  second  danger.  Conform- 
ity arrives  In  drab,  protective  clothing.  Whis- 
pering, rather  than  shouting,  rarely  making 
headlines  or  drawing  attention  of  any  s<»t. 

Conformity  argues  Its  case  with  a  variety 
of  spxirlous  reasons:  prudence — good  taste — 
"no  sense  In  rocking  the  boat".  But  conform- 
ity Is  no  less  deadly  than  bigotry  when,  in 
its  quiet  fashion.  It  reduces  honest  dissent, 
divergence  and  difference  within  society.  It 
is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  deadening  to  free 
inquiry  and  to  education  upon  which  all 
growth  ultimately  rests. 

We  should  protect  non-conformity  which 
leads  to  the  ceaseless  seeking  of  the  Why  of 
things,  not  merely  the  so-what  of  things. 
And  you  can  be  a  non-conformist  who  still 
respects  the  opinions  of  others  and  does  not 
violate  decent  procedures. 

The  third  danger  Is  Pear.  A  common  retort 
of  the  Fear-mongers  when  their  works  are 
condemned.  Is  to  Insist  that  there  are  Indeed 
things  to  fear.  They  are  right,  of  course. 

There  are  causes  of  anxiety  and  concern  in 
our  world  today.  We  live  in  a  period  of  human 
history  where  the  race  Is  between  civiliza- 
tion and  catastrophe.  We  are  called  upon  for 
wisdom  and  leadership  unmatched  in  the 
past.  We  can  provide  leadership  only  out  of  a 
quality  of  mind  which  Is  open,  and  exploring, 
and  free  and  sensible. 

No  one  can  provide  this  leadership  out  of 
fear.  The  fear-mongers  would  sow  a  whirl- 
wind of  panic. 

Most  of  the  fears  they  would  post  In  our 
nightmares  are  vague  and  diffuse.  Fears 
about  hidden  enemies  so  secret  that  we  can't 
hope  to  see  them.  Fears  about  ideologies  so 
Insidious  that  they  are  said  to  Infect  Presi- 
dents and  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Members 
of  Congress,  teachers  In  our  neighborhood 
schools,  and  professors  in  oiu  colleges. 

Those  are  the  panic-born  fears  that  Fear- 
mongers  would  peddle,  while  keeping  the 
silence  of  the  dead  about  the  true  dangers  in 
our  society — the  dangers  of  smugness,  and  In- 
difference, and  complacency. 

So,  mount  your  chargers,  because  whatever 
your  role  In  helping  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  time,  you  must  expect  to  come  up 
against  bigotry,  conformity  and  fear.  I'm  sure 
that  you've  already  faced  them — In  your  per- 
sonal lives,  and  at  a  very  early  age.  But  you've 
all  persevered.  And  in  so  doing  you  won  over 
some  of  those  who  had  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
reservations  about  deaf  people. 

As  you  leave  Oallaudet,  you  will  be  severely 
tested  in  the  most  vital  quality  that  any 
college  can  encourage — your  individuality  and 
how  you  can  fit  into,  and  help  make  this  a 
better  world. 

You  are  more  formally  entering  a  society  in 
which  you  can  trade  your  Individuality  for 
togetherness;  your  freedom  of  mind  for  con- 
formity; your  common  sense  for  panic  or 
pessimism. 

There  will  be  many  preasxiree  to  do  so.  It 
will  be  easy  to  give  in.  Some  of  you  might, 
but  if  you  do  you  will  default  on  the  highest 
promise  that  la  yours.  But  X  know  that  you 
will  not  take  the  easy  way. 

That   Is   why  your   parents,   your  home 


states,  and  the  Federal  government  has  made 
such  a  deliberate  Investment  in  each  of  you. 
That  Is  why  Oallaudet  was  established  and 
became  a  national  responsibility.  As  you 
know,  only  too  well,  Oallaudet  Is  unique. 

But  again,  you  are  all  pretty  typical  of  all 
1973  college  graduates  because  the  public  and 
private  contribution  towards  the  expense  of 
these  educational  programs  far  exceeds  the 
tuition  and  fees  paid  by  students.  On  that 
count,  Oallaudet  only  differs  in  the  degree  of 
that  Federal  support. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  Congress, 
I  have  been  happy  to  be  in  a  position  to  be 
of  some  assistance  directly  to  Oallaudet;  to 
assist  the  special  programs  on  your  campus 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  that 
are  about  ready  to  come  into  full  bloom  and 
that  are  setting  a  pace  for  the  whole  nation 
to  follow;  and  recently,  we've  moved  Oallau- 
det into  an  area  of  leadership  that  has  been 
too  long  neglected — continuing  education 
programs  for  deaf  adults.  We  hope  that  pro- 
gram too  will  have  an  impact  in  communi- 
ties all  over  the  nation. 

We  want  to  do  more,  not  jiist  on  the  Oal- 
laudet campus,  but  all  over  our  nation.  Right 
now  there  are  three  special  pilot  programs 
for  the  deaf  underway  at  Community  Col- 
leges in  Seattle,  St.  Paul  and  New  Orleans. 
If  the  initial  results  of  these  efforts  hold  up, 
it  is  obvious  we  should  have  many  more  such 
programs  in  local  communities  across  the 
land. 

This  brings  me  to  a  very  personal  chal- 
lenge that  I  feel  all  of  you  graduates  face. 
Historically  it  was  the  hearing  who  decided 
what  was  best  for  the  deaf,  and  then  did  It. 
Oranted,  it  was  good  that  something  was 
done. 

Tet  that  was  a  very  paternal,  patronizing 
way  of  doing  things.  The  fact  that  some  suc- 
cesses resulted  means  that  such  an  approach 
was  not  all  wrong.  But,  It  was  not  all  right 
either. 

The  deaf  can't  be  content  to  be  told  what 
they  should  do,  and  how  they  should  do  it, 
by  their  hearing  brethren.  The  deaf  must  not 
only  ask,  but  demand  a  voice  in  the  private 
and  public  agencies  concerned  with  deaf 
people. 

As  college  graduates,  you  have  an  extra 
responsibility  to  carry  the  ball  for  your 
brethren.  You  must  become  active  and  in- 
volved citizens  in  your  home  communities — 
in  civic  and  community  affairs,  and  yes — in 
politics. 

You  must  demand  a  voice  In  these  deci- 
sions concerning  programs  for  the  deaf,  and 
you  must  fight  to  see  that  the  right  decisions 
are  made. 

The  right  decisions  that  establish  good 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  deaf, 
and  the  right  decisions  in  the  perennial  ef- 
forts to  secure  adequate  funds  to  support 
those  programs. 

In  closing,  might  I  say  again  that  It  Is  you 
who  have  honored  me  by  Inviting  me  to  be  a 
participant  in  your  graduation  ceremonies. 
I  know  that  feeling  Is  shared  by  all  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Congress  who  are  also 
here  today. 

It  has  been  a  special  pleasure  for  me  be- 
catise  I  view  each  of  you  as  a  notch  above 
the  average  college  graduate.  You  have  had 
special  challenges  In  your  lives.  Each  of  you 
met  those  challenges  head  on,  you  persevered 
and  overcame,  and  that  speaks  highly  for 
each  of  you. 

That  confirms  that  fact  that  each  of  you 
has  those  qualities  that  our  nation  needs  for 
our  future,  and  that  the  future  of  our  nation 
can  be  a  better  one. 

My  congratulations  to  you  all — we  wish 
you  well. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  awarded  a 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa,  by  Oal- 
laudet College  and  the  following  citation 
was  presented  during  those  ceremonies: 


Citation  of  Warben  G.  Maonuson  ok  Bmro 

Pbesented  tke  Degkex  or  Docros  of  Laws, 

Honoris  Caxtsa 

Senator  Warren  O..  Magnuson  Is  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  American  political  life. 
Representing  the  people  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  United  States  Congress  for  the 
last  thlrty-flve  years,  the  Senator  has  proven 
his  concern  for  the  'little  man."  He  has 
been  a  knowledgeable  and  influential  advo- 
cate In  the  fields  of  environmental  protec- 
tion, health  care,  blo-medlcal  research,  vot- 
ing rights,  air  safety,  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. Bringing  his  considerable  experience 
and  expertise  to  bear  on  these  problems,  he 
has  authored  major  pieces  of  legislation  and 
{las  become  identified  as  the  "father  of  the 
consumer  movement."  Senator  Magnuson, 
who  ranks  fourth  in  seniority  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  has  several  key  committee 
assignments,  including  chairmanship  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Commerce.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  introduced  and  guided  through  the 
Senate  the  Act  establishing  direct  medical 
care  to  private  citizens  living  In  rural  and 
urban  poverty. 

Continuing  his  Interest  In  the  neglected 
groups  in  American  society,  the  Senator 
recently  has  sponsored  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  continuing  education  services  for 
deaf  adults  In  the  United  States.  Deaf  peo- 
ple have  not  often  had  a  more  effective  cham- 
pion than  Senator  Magnuson.  We  are  pleased 
to  recognize  him  today,  not  only  for  his  serv- 
ices to  the  deaf,  but  for  his  broader  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  nation. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRKSIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  9669.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  9669)  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bm  (8.  88M)  to  provide  authorizatlcmi 
for  certain  agencies  conducting  the  foreign 
relatlona  of  the  united  States,  and  fw  other 
pxupoMS. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

OIDEB     or     consideration     or     AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
iog  amendments  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  re- 
main in  a  temporarily  laid-aside  status 
until  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Btrd,  Jr.)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  disposed  of . 

The  ACnSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
the  following  amendments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  order: 

Amendment  No.  1202  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes. 

Amendment  No.  1196  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.), 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation  with 
the  vote  to  occur  not  later  than  12:15 
pjn. 

Amendment  No.  1209  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  in  the  event 
he  wishes  to  call  up  that  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT.no.    1202 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1202. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  le^lative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  after  Une  34,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

BKFOST  TO  CONORXSS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  The  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  with  the  cooperation  and 
asBlstanoe  of  other  relevant  Ooveminent 
agencies  Including  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive repwt  on  the  international  transfer 
of  conventional  arms  based  upon  existing 
and  new  work  In  this  area.  Thb  report  shall 
Include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  ttw  follow- 
ing subjects: 

(1)  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  Inter- 
national transfer  of  conventional  arms,  in- 
cluding the  identification  of  the  major  sup- 
plying and  recipient  countries; 

(2)  the  policies  of  the  major  exporters  of 
conventional  arms  toward  transfer,  includ- 
ing the  terms  on  which  conventional  arms 
are  made  available  for  transfer,  whether  by 
credit,  grant,  or  cash-and-carry  basis; 

(3)  the  effects  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer on  international  stability  and  regional 
balances  of  power; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer on  the  economies  of  supplying  and  recip- 
ient coimtries; 

(5)  the  history  of  any  negotiations  on  con- 
ventional arms  transfer,  including  past  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  United  States  and  other 
suppliers  of  conventional  arms; 

(6)  the  major  obstacles  to  negotiations  on 
conventional  arms  transfer; 

(7)  the  possibilities  for  limiting  conven- 
tional arms  transfer,  including  potentialities 
for  international  agreements,  step-by-step 
approaches  on  particular  weapons  systems, 
and  regional  arms  limitations;  and 

(8)  recommendations  for  future  United 
States  policy  on  conventional  arms  transfer. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  an  interim  report 


shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  Biz  months  after  such  date. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  requires  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy— ^ACDA — to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
r^>ort  to  the  Congress  on  the  interna- 
tional transfer  of  conventional  arms 
from  producing  to  recipient  countries. 
I  want  to  thank  Senators  Boggs,  Case, 
Haet,  Humphrey,  Proxmire,  and  Schwei- 
KER  for  their  cosponsorship  of  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  spells  out 
a  number  of  topics  that  should  be  covered 
by  this  report,  including  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  international  agree- 
ments regulating  and  limiting  the  trans- 
fer of  such  weapons  and  recommenda- 
tions for  future  UJS.  policies  in  this  par- 
ticularly vital  and  sensitive  area  of  arms 
control.  Let  me  outline  my  reasons  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  tangible 
progress  toward  controlling  the  testing, 
emplacement,  and  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  most  recent  significant  de- 
velopment is  the  United  States-Soviet 
agreement  annoimced  Friday  which  lim- 
its the  race  in  numbers  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  missiles.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  continue  to  seek  a  fuller  measure 
of  nuclear  arms  control  consistent  with 
our  national  security  requirements,  but 
it  is  equally  important  to  begin  to  explore 
seriously  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
and  regulating  the  massive  international 
trafBc  in  conventional  armaments.  Al- 
though all  the  wars  occurring  among  the 
developing  countries  since  World  War  n 
have  been  largely  fought  with  foreign 
supplied  weapons,  little  national  or  in- 
ternational attention  has  been  given  to 
the  control  of  this  traffic.  Yet,  the  great- 
est danger  to  world  peace  may  well  lie 
not  so  much  In  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
nuclear  warfare  between  the  superpow- 
ers, as  in  the  step-by-step  escalation  of 
a  local  war  fought  with  conventional 
weapons  into  an  international  war  fought 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

While  there  are  no  precise  figures  on 
the  total  magnitude  of  the  traffic  in  con- 
ventional arms,  all  the  estimates  podnt 
to  massive  and  growing  dimensions.  The 
total  annual  value  of  transferred  weap- 
ons is  estimated  to  be  around  $6  billion. 
Researchers  at  the  Massachusetts  m- 
sUtute  of  Technology  collected  data  for 
52  developing  countries  for  the  period 
from  1945  through  1968.  They  estimated 
that  during  that  period  these  coimtries 
acquired  from  foreign  sources  more  tlum 
8,000  c(xnbat  aircraft;  over  2,000  military 
transport  aircraft;  nearly  4,000  trainer 
aircraft;  1,300  light  transport,  observa- 
tion, and  liaison  aircraft;  1,500  helicop- 
ters; nearly  14,000  tanks;  9,000  armored 
personnel  carriers;  3,000  armored  cfiirs; 
300  warships;  nearly  500  landing  ships 
and  landing  craft;  and  over  900  patrol 
craft. 

The  same  study  estimated  that  for 
these  coimtries  merely  to  maintain  con- 
stant force  levels  by  replacing  this  equip- 
ment as  it  wears  out,  their  annual  de- 
mand would  be  (HI  the  order  of  850  air- 
craft, 500  tanks,  400  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  armored  cars,  and  45  naval 
craft.  These  figures  represent  only  a  part 


of  the  total  transfer  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary technology;  they  do  not  take  Into 
account  small  arms  and  ammimition 
which  are  the  basic  weapons  required  by 
insurgent  groups,  artillery,  or  the  costs 
of  transferring  military  expertise. 

The  expense  of  arming  small  countries 
is  prodigious.  The  U.S.  military  assistance 
programs  currentiy  nm  around  |1.5  to 
$2.5  billion  annuaUy.  The  Soviet  Union 
also  bears  substantial  costs  and  has  ex- 
panded its  military  transfers  to  the  de- 
veloping world  during  the  past  decade. 
Even  China,  a  comparatively  much  poor- 
er country,  has  been  a  major  source  of 
military  supplies  for  Pakistan.  It  is  more 
and  more  difficult  to  ascertain  benefits 
to  these  programs  commensurate  with 
their  material,  political,  and  human  costs. 
Thoughtful  Americans,  for  example,  are 
increasingly  questioning  the  traditional 
rationale  for  our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

They  ask:  Do  the  grants  or  the  credit 
sales  of  military  equipment  by  this  coun- 
try to  developing  nations  help  to  defend 
incipient  democracies  against  internal 
threats  or  do  they  alter  the  internal  bal- 
ance of  power  within  these  countries  in 
favor  of  Uidigenous  military  elites?  Do 
our  military  Eissistance  programs  help  to 
stabilize  regional  balances  of  power  or 
have  they  provided  smaller  nations  with 
the  capability  to  project  their  limited 
power  beyond  national  boundaries  and 
hence  the  means  for  aggression?  Do  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  American  involvement  in  local 
wars  in  developing  countries  by  enhanc- 
ing these  countries'  self-defense  capabil- 
ities or  do  they  provide  the  llnl^s  and 
rationale  for  UjS.  involvement  where  in- 
trinsic American  interests  do  not  exist? 
Do  such  programs  give  the  United  States 
leverage  over  the  military  policies  of  its 
sJlies  and  customers  and  hence  some 
power  of  restraint  or  do  they  make  us 
the  hostage  of  these  countries  as  our 
honor  becomes  entangled  with  their  mili- 
tary performance?  Are  our  gifts  used  in 
ways  consistent  with  our  purposes  in  ex- 
tending the  aid  or  are  they  ultimately 
employed  in  ways  quite  different  from 
those  we  intended? 

The  same  questions  might  well  be 
asked  by  Soviet  policymakers.  One  sees 
very  little  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  acquired  any  tangible  rewards  from 
Indonesia  or  the  United  Arab  Republic 
commensurate  with  the  massive  military 
aid  programs  it  has  extended  to  these 
coimtries.  Nor  can  one  discern  any  spe- 
cial benefits  China  has  received  from  its 
military  aid  to  Pakistan.  The  arming  of 
developing  countries  has  not  led  to  any 
changes  in  the  international  balance  of 
power.  It  does,  however,  carry  within  it 
the  inherent  threat  of  superpower  con- 
frontation as  recent  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  so  well  illustrate.  It  may  not  have 
caused  any  wars  that  might  otherwise 
have  not  taken  place,  but  it  certainly  has 
made  the  wars  in  such  places  as  South- 
east Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Nigeria  more 
bloody  and  destructive.  The  main  results 
of  the  massive  arming  of  developing 
countries  have  been  stalemate  and  an 
increased  level  of  international  tensions. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  for  both  superpowers  to  en- 
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gage  in  negotiations  leading  toward  the 
regiilation  and  limitation  of  supplies  of 
military  weapons  to  other  coimtries. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  the 
Soviet  people,  spoke  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  superpowers  "to  practice  restraint 
in  those  activities — such  as  the  supply 
of  arms — that  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  developing  areas."  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  wHI  heed 
this  call.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
we  must  look  to  our  own  part  of  this  re- 
sponsibility by  developing  an  American 
policy  toward  the  international  transfer 
of  conventional  arms.  I  believe  that  the 
report  required  by  this  amendment 
would  provide,  in  broad  outlines,  the 
basis  for  such  a  policy.  And  I  believe  that 
an  expression  of  congressional  interest 
in  this  subject  and  a  public  document  of 
our  intent  will  not  only  strengthen  our 
Government's  efforts  to  make  progress 
toward  limiting  arms  transfer,  but  may 
stimulate  other  governments — including 
the  Soviet  Union — to  declare  their  In- 
tentions as  well. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  prepared  and 
sponsored  a  number  of  studies  on  the 
subject  of  conventional  arms  transfer.  I 
am  also  aware  that  the  United  States 
has  called  for  greater  attention  to  this 
issue  at  the  Geneva-based  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  But 
there  is  nothing  yet  approacliing  a  cohe- 
sive set  of  American  policy  objectives, 
nor,  to  my  knowledge,  has  the  United 
States  presented  any  specific  proposa^ 
for  limiting  conventional  transfer  at  any 
international  forum. 

The  lack  of  progress  in  this  area  is 
partly  a  reflection  of  the  many  difQcult 
and  complex  considerations  that  require 
the  attention  of  our  diplomats  and  execu- 
tive departments  before  an  American 
policy  can  even  be  formulated.  Let  me 
give  some  illustrations  of  the  considera- 
tions which  ACDA  must  grapple  with  in 
preparing  the  report  required  by  this 
amendment. 

What  would  constitute  a  reasonable 
level  of  military  assistance  to  smaller 
countries?  Obviously,  these  countries  do 
have  legitimate  internal  security  needs, 
and  some,  like  Israel,  whose  right  to  ex- 
istence has  not  been  acknowledged  by  her 
neighbors,  also  have  legitimate  external 
secxulty  problems.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  many  costly 
and  inefQclent  arms  industries  in  the  de- 
veloping world  at  the  expense  of  eco- 
nomic progress  by  restricting  the  exter- 
nal supplies  of  weapons  to  levels  below 
those  required  to  meet  legitimate  security 
requisites.  At  the  same  time,  the  super- 
powers should  halt  the  practice  of  ag- 
gressively peddling  arms  and  emphasiz- 
ing security  threats  to  potential  recip- 
ients that  exist  more  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  donors  than  in  the  perceptions  of 
their  clientele. 

What  categories  of  weapons  are  most 
susceptible  to  International  agreonents? 
For  example,  a  beginning  might  be  made 
in  sophisticated  and  conspicuous  equip- 
ment such  as  warships,  which  could  pro- 
vide an  impetus  for  further  international 
cooperation  dealing  with  other  weapons 
systems  much  as  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  helped  provide  the  psychological 


atmosphere  which  contributed  to  later 
sigreements  on  nuclear  arms. 

What  forums  are  appropriate  for 
negotiations  on  the  transfer  of  conven- 
ticaial  arms?  For  some  categories  of 
weap<ms  bilateral  agreements  between 
the  superpowers  may  be  enough  to  im- 
pose a  reasonably  satisfactory  degree  of 
control.  For  other  weapons,  a  multi- 
lateral conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  at  Geneva  may  be  a  more 
appropriate  negotiating  body. 

What  possibilities  exist  for  limitations 
on  arms  supply  to  specific  geographical 
regions?  Would  the  countries  within 
these  regions  have  to  initiate  such  limi- 
tations? Would  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment require  a  great  power  accord  to 
underwrite  it,  for  example,  a  neutraliza- 
tion agreement  such  as  the  one  proposed 
by  several  Southeast  Asian  countries? 

What  can  be  done  about  the  vast 
quantities  of  weapons  that  are  consid- 
ered obsolete  by  the  superpowers?  As  the 
superpowers  Introduce  more  modem  air- 
craft, ships,  and  small  arms,  the  weapons 
these  replace  are  often  given  to  develop- 
ing countries  as  military  assistance  in- 
stead of  being  scrapped.  This  practice 
tends  to  make  the  level  of  assistance 
linked  more  closely  to  the  rate  of  weap- 
ons development  in  the  donor  countries 
than  to  the  actual  security  needs  of  the 
recipient  countries.  Perhaps  internation- 
al agreements  could  be  reached  on  the 
disposal  of  obsolete  equipment. 

How  can  middle-sized  arms  suppliers 
be  induced  to  cooperate  In  efforts  to 
reduce  the  traffic  in  weapons?  This  Is  a 
particularly  difiBcult  issue  because  the 
middle-sized  suppliers  Incur  fewer  politi- 
cal risks  from  their  activities  than  the 
superpowers,  and  may  achieve  signifi- 
cant economic  benefits  both  in  balance- 
of-pasmients  terms  and  In  support  for 
maintaining  profitable  levels  of  produc- 
tion of  more  sophisticated  weapons. 

Other  problems  exist.  How  can  we  more 
effectively  prevent  the  retransfer  of 
weapons  from  our  aid  recipients  to  coun- 
tries or  groups  whose  interests  may  be 
raitirely  different  from  our  own?  Would 
the  collection  of  statistics  on  conven- 
tional arms  movements  by  the  U.N.  as 
proposed  by  several  member  govern- 
ments facilitate  greater  international  ap- 
preciation of  the  size  and  growth  of  this 
traffic? 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  these 
and  the  many  other  questicms  that  must 
be  considered  when  reassessing  our 
policies  toward  the  arming  of  smaller 
countries.  But,  we  begin  to  examine  these 
questlcBis  and  formulate  specific  policy 
proposals.  This  Is  why  I  am  asking  for 
a  report  from  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  containing  policy 
recommendations.  A  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  request  for  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  policy  options  on  conventional 
arms  transfer  open  to  this  country.  It  is 
an  exercise  In  re^ionslble  congressional 
participation  in  foreign  policy.  Certainly 
we  can  all  agree  that  this  would  be  a 
better  and  safer  world  if  the  number  of 
instruments  of  coercion  were  reduced. 
And  all  can  agree  that  the  vast  material 
and  monetary  resources  we  and  other 
countries  pour  into  weapons  could  be 
better  used  to  enrich  the  quality  of  our 
lives  and  societies. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  excellent.  I  certainly  will  sup- 
port it.  It  is  an  area  In  which  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  has  authority;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  never  undertaken  such 
a  comprehensive  review  of  conventional 
arms. 

Hopefully,  in  view  of  the  ending  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  there  will  be  great  sur- 
plus there  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  think  it  Is  an  excellent  amendment, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  accept  It.  If  I 
had  thought  of  It  in  committee,  I  would 
have  offered  it  there.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  bringing  it  up.  I  think  it  is  a 
worthwhile  and  timely  amendment.  We 
should  encourage  them  to  make  a  thor- 
ough review  and  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  status  of  conventional  arms  all 
over  the  world.  We  ourselves  have  done 
a  great  deal  in  distributing  the  arms.  It 
is  our  responsibility,  I  think,  to  review 
the  situation.  So  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
take  the  amendment  and  I  certainly  as- 
sure the  Senator  I  will  support  It  as  hard 
as  I  can  in  conference  because  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wishes  and 
we  can  vote  on  his  amendment  at  once. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  tliank  the  Senator  for  his 
kind  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes).  All  time  on  this 
amendment  has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1202  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDICKNT  NO.  IISS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Consideration  of  amendment  No. 
1196  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harby  P.  Byrd.  Jr.)  now 
recurs  imder  the  previous  order. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  30,  delete  lines  12  tbrough  18. 

The  language  sought  to  be  deleted  is 
as  follows: 

KKPSAL  or  HHODESIAN  SANCTIOirs  PROTiaiONS 

Sec.  fi03.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as 
added  by  section  503  of  Public  Law  93-166 
(relating  to  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1072),  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  redesignated 
as  section  10. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caX\.  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objecton,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jrleld  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  £[ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  would  keep 
the  law  as  it  is  now  insofar  as  the  im- 
portation of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  is 
concerned.  Last  year  the  Senate  and  then 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  leg- 
islation which  said  that  if  a  strategic 
material  Is  being  imported  from  a  Com- 
munist-dominated country,  the  President 
could  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  that 
same  strategic  material  from  a  non- 
Communist  coimtry. 

The  Senate  adopted  that  provision  and 
the  House  approved  it  by  a  vote  of  251 
to  100.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Foreign  Relations  Act  of  1972 
now  seeks  to  eliminate  that  provision. 
The  pending  amendment  which  I  have 
Introduced  would  keep  the  law  as  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate that  If  the  United  States  finds  it 
necessary  to  import  a  strategic  material 
from  a  Communist-dominated  country — 
which  in  this  case  is  Russia — ^the  same 
material  should  not  be  prohibited  from 
being  imported  from  a  non-Communist 
country. 

The  situation  that  the  United  States 
found  itself  in— and  the  reason  the 
legislation  was  enacted  last  year  and  be- 
came effective  January  1  of  this  year 
after  having  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— was  that  up  to  that  point  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  Importation  of  chrome 
came  from  Communist  Russia.  That  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  United 
States  became  dependent  on  Communist 
Russia  for  this  vital  raw  material.  And 
when  the  Congress  considered  the  mat- 
ter, it  reached  the  conclusion  that  that 
was  not  a  very  logical  situation  to  permit 
to  exist. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  wants  to  repeal  an  act 
which  just  became  effective  this  past 
January.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  this  provision  be  repealed. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  when  the  roll 
was  called  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  taken  together,  repre- 
sentatives from  46  of  the  50  States  sup- 
ported the  provision  which  subsequently 
became  law.  So  this  is  not  a  regional  mat- 
ter; it  is  a  national  matter.  It  is  not  a 
State  Department  matter;  it  is  a  nationsd 
defense  matter.  Does  the  United  States 
want  to  continue  to  be  dependent  on 
Communist  Russia  for  a  vital  war  mate- 
rial? That  is  the  issue.   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  time 
will  run  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  McGEE  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
only  a  very  few  moments  at  this  time.  We 
have  colleagues,  I  suspect,  coming  Into 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  address  them- 
selves to  this  question. 

Before  I  proceed  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislative  director  of  my 
staff.  Mr.  Robert  Bullock  be  permitted  to 
Join  me  on  the  floor  during  the  course  of 
this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  two  or  three  points  quickly  as  we 
recapitulate  the  issues  in  connection  with 
this  question. 

Considering  where  we  are  today  some 
8  or  9  months  since  the  Senate  acted  on 
this  question  last  October  6,  it  is  vital 
that  we  have  a  look  backward  at  what 
has  happened  in  the  wake  of  that  Senate 
action.  During  the  debate  in  October  last 
year  one  of  the  points  that  was  made  re- 
peatedly in  this  Chamber  was  that  we 
should  at  least  hold  off  with  Senate  ac- 
tion for  about  30  days  imtll  the  British 
and  the  Rhodeslans  could  complete  their 
negotiations,  which  were  even  then  un- 
derway. They  had  been  negotiating  off 
and  on  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
to  try  to  reach  a  compromise  on  their  im- 
passe in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Ian 
Smith  government  in  Rhodesia,  in  its 
relationship  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
most  important  of  all,  its  proposals  for 
effecting  a  transition  into  Independence 
with  an  accord  that  would  spell  some 
hope  for  the  95  percent  or  more  black 
Africans  in  Rhodesia's  population. 

The  Senate  In  Its  wisdom  chose  not  to 
suspend  any  action  until  those  negotia- 
tions were  over.  In  fact,  we  acted  even  as 
the  talks  between  the  British  and  the 
Smith  government  were  reaching  a  cli- 
max. The  result,  in  hindsight.  Is  now  very 
clear:  The  moment  the  Senate  took  the 
action  it  did.  that  vote  was  transmitted 
by  the  news  services  to  Rhodesia,  at 
which  point  we  have  the  testimony  of 
both  Governments  that  It  froze  and  hard- 
ened the  Rhodesian  Government's  nego- 
tiating position.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that 
out  of  those  talks  came  a  less  than  equi- 
table compromise.  The  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment of  Ian  Smith  was  emboldened 
to  resist  even  more  firmly  the  pressures 
for  compromise  and  Its  firmness  In  re- 
sisting them  was  triggered  in  large  meas- 
ure, we  are  told,  by  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  cm  the  sanctions. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  conference 
on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  this  month  with  our 
British  contemporaries,  many  of  our 
Canadian  contemporaries,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  experts  on  Africa.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  wsus  to  examine  the 
status  of  many  African  questions  now, 
but  the  point  made  to  me  personally  by 
leaders  of  the  Labor  Party  in  England 
and  by  the  leaders  of  the  conservative 
government,  was  that  the  bargaining  in 
a  realistic  sense  once  the  Senate  took  Its 
action  withdrawing  from  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia;  and  the  substance  of 
this  judgment  is  borne  out  now  by  the 
Pearce  Commission  report. 

The  Pearce  Commission  was  set  up  to 
assess  the  consequences  of  the  agreement 


that  was  reached  between  the  British 
conservative  government  and  the  Ian 
Smith  government  In  Rhodesia.  What 
the  Pearce  Commission  concluded  after 
long,  tortuous,  and  everyone  agrees,  fair 
hearings,  was  that  the  terms  of  the 
hardened  agreement  were  unacceptable 
to  the  95 -percent-black  population  in 
Rhodesia.  What  this  meant  In  very  blunt 
terms  Is  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  Its  action  in  withdrawing  its 
full  participation  in  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  contributed  to  the  sabotage  of 
efforts  to  negotiate  an  equitable  compro- 
mise between  Rhodesia  and  Her  Majes- 
ty's government  in  London. 

That  is  a  serious  charge,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  is  a  charge  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  alone  does  not  make;  it  is  a 
charge  contained  now  in  the  record  of 
the  history  of  those  times  that  we  are 
now  privileged  to  examine  in  hindsight 

My  petition  here  today  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate soberly  reconsider  what  it  did.  The 
British  petitioners,  the  African  peti- 
tioners, and  the  United  Nations  peti- 
tioners, too,  request  that  £u;tion.  They 
ask  for  one  more  chance  to  look  at  the 
question.  Again  and  agsdn,  those  persons 
coming  out  of  Rhodesia  and  those  who 
are  more  widely  versed  In  connection 
with  the  entire  vast  continent  of  Africa 
are  saying  that  the  prospect  of  a  violent 
settlement  of  these  questions  in  that  part 
of  the  world  Is  greater  now  In  the  wake 
of  the  continued  Impasse  in  Rhodesia 
than  before.  I  would  be  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  United  States  single-handed 
cannot  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
world,  but  we  have  Influence  and  what 
we  do  and  say  makes  a  great  difference 
to  people  all  over  this  globe,  and  It  makes 
a  particular  difference  to  people  in 
Africa.  I  would  stress  that  what  looms 
even  larger  ttian  it  did  last  October  is  a 
second  Implication  Involved  In  the  action 
that  this  body  is  now  being  requested  to 
take. 

That  is  the  role  of  the  United  States 
Itself  in  the  Jnlted  Nations,  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  as  man's  only  re- 
maining hope  of  something  just  a  little 
bit  better  for  our  world. 

Let  me  spell  out  why  the  U.N.  looms 
very  large  this  mommg  as  we  share  our 
thoughts  on  this  troublesome  problem. 
At  the  point  away  back  in  1966  when  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Rhode- 
sia had  reached  their  crisis,  when  it  ap- 
peared at  that  time  as  though  the  only 
likely  recourse  was  a  shoot-out  in  Rhode- 
sia, the  United  States  interceded  as  an 
honest  broker  and  begged  the  British 
not  to  take  a  precipitous  position;  begged 
the  Rhodeslans  not  to  respond  in  a  pre- 
cipitous way,  and  said,  "Let  us  give  It  one 
more  chance."  We  urged  that  the  issue  be 
taken  to  the  United  Nations,  where  it  had 
not  been  lodged  imtil  that  time.  Partially 
at  our  behest,  through  our  persuasion 
as  the  honest  broker  in  that  dispute,  the 
question  was  turned  over  to  the  U.N. 

My  friend  from  Virginia  has  often 
reiterated  his  strong  support  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  I  have  reiterated  mine.  That 
Is  why  I  think  It  is  Important  that  we 
look  at  the  U.N.  role  In  Uiis  question  and 
what  is  at  stake,  because  by  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  a  program  of 
sanctions  was  ordered  against  Rhodesia. 
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A  program  of  sanctions,  in  the  modem 
world  witti  modern  communications,  is 
always  a  complication.  As  we  well  know, 
there  were  numerous  asserted  violations 
of  the  sanctions  once  they  were  imposed 
by  the  United  Nations;  but,  even  so,  it  was 
a  serious  enough  matter  that  the  Ian 
Smith  govermnent  still  today  squirms 
xmder  the  worldwide  question  mark  that 
is  thrown  over  the  legitimacy  of  that  re- 
gime by  this  official  UJ^.  sanctions  pro- 
gram, and  Smith  is  still  striving  to  get  out 
from  under  the  program. 

It  is  also  well  to  note  that  even  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  even  Portugal, 
two  nations  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  more  or  less  sympathetic 
with  the  Rhodesian  question,  have  not 
formally  acted  to  break  tlie  sanctions 
program. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  original  document  that  came 
out  of  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  within  whose 
boundaries  this  great  international  body 
is  lodged,  the  United  States  which  at  its 
own  initiative  persuaded  the  British  to 
turn  this  matter  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions rather  than  go  to  the  next  stage, 
which  could  have  been  force,  which  both 
sides  feared — the  United  States  became 
the  one  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which,  by  the  action  which  this  body  in- 
itiated, formally  and  openly  broke  faith 
with  a  United  Nations  commitment. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  our  coun- 
try is  gomg  to  be  on  the  Ime  for.  That  is 
the  judgment  that  we  shall  have  to 
account  for  as  we  stand  before  the  bar  of 
history  when  we  profess  in  our  rhetoric 
and  in  our  profuse  oratory  about  how  we 
believe  in  the  U.N.  and  how  important  it 
is  that  the  U.N.  succeeds.  I  say  here  It  Is 
going  to  take  a  great  deal  more  than 
rhetoric  to  reestablish  our  own  integrity 
in  the  U.N.  It  is  well  enough  to  say  we 
pay  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  VH., 
but  you  do  not  buy  principles  with  dol- 
lars; you  support  principles  with  the 
integrity  of  your  deeds.  That  is  why  the 
whole  question  of  the  U.N.  is  a  para- 
moimt  issue  here  as  this  body  debates 
this  question  today. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  In  a  low 
state  for  the  past  few  months,  for  many 
complicated  reasons.  The  big  powers 
have  been  on  the  front  pages  and  the 
front  line,  trying  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences of  the  world.  But,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  not  be  the  one  that  gives  up  the 
last  ray  of  hope  for  collective  action 
through  an  organization  of  all  of  the 
nations,  not  just  some  of  them.  We  have 
committed  a  great  deal  of  that  faith. 

We  now  have  a  new  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  now  seeking  to  get  off  the  ground 
again,  in  its  effort  as  peacemaker  and 
honest  broker;  in  efforts  to  resolve  the 
differences  of  man  aroimd  the  world. 
This  is  an  hour  when  a  constructive 
action  in  this  body,  reinstituting  the  good 
fsdth  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  our  commitments  imder  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  would  be  a  veritable 
shot  in  the  arm  to  that  sometimes  be- 
leaguered body  in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  case  that  I 
wanted  to  make  this  morning  in  these 


brief  remarks  and  to  say  that  we  are 
being  Judged  all  over  the  world  by  where 
we  stand  now.  We  are  being  Judged  in 
black  Africa  as  to  the  sincerity,  as  to  the 
credibility  of  our  oral  commitments  to 
equality  among  all  peoples  aroimd  the 
world;  by  these  same  black  Africans 
who  predominate  in  that  vast  conti- 
nent— we  are  not  talking  about  a  minor- 
ity; they  are  the  majority;  they  are  the 
majority;  they  are  the  minority  only  in 
a  few  governments — who  are  looking  to 
us  for  some  flickering  gesture  at  the 
very  least  to  give  them  some  hope  for 
following  our  lead. 

President  Nixon  is  in  foreign  lands 
today — has  been  for  over  a  week — lead- 
ing in  an  effort  to  ease  the  tensions  of 
the  world.  The  President  has  scored 
some  breakthroughs  in  China,  in  the 
East,  and  still  more  breakthroughs  in 
the  trip  to  Moscow,  and  now  in  Iran,  and 
today  he  goes  to  Poland.  But  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  the  world  is  round.  It  is  not 
flat.  In  is  not  elongated.  It  is  round,  and 
a  part  of  that  round  is  the  second  largest 
continent  in  the  world,  the  continent  of 
Africa.  And  we  are  being  judged  in 
Africa  today. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  with- 
out risk,  vtithout  compromising  the 
security  of  this  country,  without  con- 
travening in  any  way  the  President's 
heroic  efforts  to  bring  peace  in  the  world, 
but,  in  fact,  complementing  them  and 
implementing  them,  this  body  would  do 
well  to  rejoin  the  United  Nations  in  Its 
action  in  enforcing  sanctions  against  the 
Govermnent  of  Rhodesia  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Judgment  of  the  UJf.,  which 
until  now  at  least  has  been  conditioned 
on  the  negotiating  efforts  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Rhodesian 
Govermnent  to  work  out  a  livable  com- 
promise of  their  differences. 

Mr.  President,  I  srield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I 
might  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  sort 
of  wondering  aloud  at  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

He  has  mentioned  the  rhetoric  of  this 
debate.  I  would  agree  that  it  has  wan- 
dered far  afield  on  occasion.  But  when 
he  begins  to  talk  about  the  United  Na- 
tions, about  a  consistency  of  philosophy 
and  a  consistency  of  position,  perhaps  I 
might  be  permitted  a  response,  and  per- 
haps even  an  evaluation  of  the  consist- 
ency of  that  remarkable  body. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  a  Member  of  Congress  who  does  not 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  will  play 
a  role  in  creating  a  greater  chance  for 
peace  in  this  world.  But  if  they  are  going 
to  do  that,  they  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
velop a  consistency  of  philosophy,  a  con- 
sistency of  position,  a  consistency  of  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  this  Nation,  and  this 
they  have  not  demonstrated. 

When  one  talks  about  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  right  to  Impose  sanctions, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  part  of 


the  United  Nations  Charter  says  that 
body  shall  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another  nation,  it  shall  not  determine 
the  form  of  government  of  any  nation. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. 

It  has  the  perfect  capacity  to  recog- 
nize and  create  all  kinds  of  nations  if 
it  Ukes  them,  if  it  wants  their  vote  in 
the  United  Nations.  But  if  it  does  not 
like  them,  as  it  apparently  does  not  like 
Rhodesia,  it  does  not  recognize  them,  it 
just  says,  "We  are  going  to  impose  sanc- 
tions on  you  and  keep  you  from  existing." 

I  marvel  at  the  people  in  this  country 
who  talk  about  integrity  of  principle,  and 
who  say  that  the  United  States  should 
not  be  a  worid  policeman.  I  agree  with 
that.  But  then  what  are  they  doing  med- 
dling with  Greece?  What  are  they  doing 
coming  before  Congress  and  saying  that 
we  should  not  have  any  relationship  with 
Greece  because  tliat  nation  does  not  fit 
their  own  personal  standards  of  majority 
rule? 

Look  at  the  utter  hypocrisy,  the  sheer, 
rank  hypocrisy  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  instance  of  Taiwan.  They  did  not 
happen  to  like  the  country  of  Taiwan. 
They  happened  to  decide  they  wanted  to 
play  the  power  game,  so  they  chose  a  big 
guy  over  a  little  guy,  and  said,  "We  are 
going  to  bring  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
not  going  to  give  the  14  million  people 
on  that  island  representation;  we  are 
going  to  throw  them  out."  What  a  bunch 
of  garbage  there  is  in  that  position.  Con- 
sistency? It  is  not  consistency,  it  is  h3T)oc- 
risy,  pure  and  rank. 

Talk  about  the  equality  of  all  people. 
That  is  an  objective  we  all  share.  I  guess 
you  can  say  that  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  equal  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  slavery  they  suffer.  But  where  were 
these  people  who  speak  out  for  equality 
when  the  people  of  Poland,  the  people  of 
Himgary,  or  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
sought  their  own  freedom?  Where  were 
they  then? 

You  see,  it  depends  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored.  The  shoe  does  not  seem  to  fit  on 
both  feet.  There  is  no  consistency  of  posi- 
tion here.  It  just  depends  on  which  side 
you  are  on.  You  do  not  like  Rhodesia,  so 
you  say,  "impose  sanctions,"  and  then 
you  plead  and  cry  about  wanting  to  in- 
crease trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unfair  ob- 
jective. I  think  trade  can  create  an  in- 
terdependency  that  will  enhance  the 
prospect  of  peace.  But  let  us  be  honest 
about  it.  People  who  talk  about  one  coun- 
try and  one  standard  should  apply  that 
standard  aroimd  the  world,  or  they 
should  shut  up. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  being  treated  honestly.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  being  treated  honestly  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  are  being  treated  honestly  by  some 
of  our  political  leadership,  who  have  the 
remarkable  talent  to  select  those  areas 
where  we  are  going  to  have  principles 
and  to  select  other  areas  where  we  will 
not  have  principles. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  principle  In  this 
country,  if  we  are  going  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  men  and  nations,  if  we  are 
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going  to  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  deal 
with  your  country  because  we  do  not  like 
your  form  of  government,"  then  let  us 
talk  about  dictatorships  wherever  they 
exist.  Let  us  talk  about  Inequality  wher- 
ever it  exists.  Let  us  be  honest  about  it, 
and  have  a  common  and  consistent  ap- 
proach to  that  particular  problem. 

But  do  not  come  to  me  and  say,  "Well, 
we  do  not  Uke  dictatorships,  but  we  will 
accept  some  because  they  are  liberal  and 
we  will  not  accept  others  because  they  are 
repressive,"  or  whatever  derogatory 
term  they  want  to  use  about  them.  Are 
they  dictatorships  or  are  they  not?  Is 
there  equality  or  is  there  not? 

Does  a  Russian  Jew  have  equal  treat- 
ment? Does  a  Russian  Baptist  have  equal 
treatment?  Does  a  Russian  Catholic  have 
equal  treatment?  Does  a  Russian  black 
have  equal  treatment?  Does  a  Ukrainian 
have  equal  treatment?  Does  someone  in 
Czechoslovakia,  or  Hungary,  or  Poland, 
or  Rumania,  or  Bulgaria,  or  Albania? 
Are  they  equally  treated?  Are  they? 

If  we  are  going  to  say,  as  I  think  we 
should,  that  it  is  for  the  people  of  a 
country  to  determine  their  own  destiny, 
that  it  is  not  for  this  Nation  to  try 
to  impose  its  will,  that  this  is  a  consistent 
principle  which  we  are  going  to  adhere 
to,  it  would  require  that  that  principle 
apply  in  all  areas,  not  just  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, not  Just  in  ViJetnam  or  Asia.  It 
would  apply  in  Rhodesia  and  Africa  sis 
well. 

But  let  us  decide  which  angle  we  are 
going  to  take.  Let  us  decide  where  the 
consistency  is,  where  the  principle  is, 
where  the  integrity  is,  and  then  let  us 
adhere  to  it.  And  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that.  You  see,  I  happen  to 
agree  with  a  lot  of  those  people  in  this 
country  who  have  been  critical  of  our 
actions  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  one  instance, 
when  we  say  we  have  got  to  make  a  de- 
cision whether  an  action  we  take  is  in  our 
national  self-interest  first,  because  this 
Nation  cannot  really  be  the  guardian  of 
the  peace  if  it  is  not  strong,  and  if  we 
destroy  ourselves,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
very  effective  in  saving  anyone  else. 

Where  Is  the  American  self-interest  in 
this  particular  question?  I  think  It  Is 
fair  to  ask.  Is  it  in  our  self-interest  to 
leave  ourselves  totally  at  the  whim  and 
wish  of  one  nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
our  supply  of  a  terribly  strategic  material 
like  chrome?  Is  it?  Or  should  we  not  have 
an  alternative  source  of  supply? 

Is  it  in  our  national  interest  to  pay 
double  the  world  price  for  chrome?  Be- 
cause that  is  what  happened  the  day  we 
put  the  embargo  on.  The  world  price 
went  up  by  two,  and  the  American  house- 
wife, the  American  consumer,  the  Ameri- 
can defense  industry,  and  the  American 
taxpayer  are  paying  the  difference. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  American  taxpayer 
pays  for  the  policies  of  the  Govemment 
that  decided  it  wanted  to  impose  its  will 
upon  other  goverrunents.  What  Is  the 
real  difference  between  military  inter- 


vention and  imperialistic  intervention  by 
an  economic  device?  It  is  the  same  thing. 
It  is  an  imposition  of  will,  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  free  process. 

I  happen  to  think  that  our  national  in- 
terests are  very  much  at  stake  in  this 
particular  matter.  I  happen  to  think  the 
United  States  caimot  afford  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
sole  source  of  chrome.  I  happen  to  think 
the  U  jS.  taxpayer,  the  U.S.  consumer,  has 
a  right  to  expect  his  Govemment  to  al- 
low him  to  buy  any  material  he  wants, 
any  place  he  can,  at  the  best  price  he 
can  possibly  buy  it  for.  If  that  means  we 
can  buy  it  in  Rhodesia  or  Canada  or 
South  Guam,  I  do  not  care.  But  to  say 
otherwise  is  to  vicdate  his  freedom,  and 
that  is  not  the  prerogative  of  this  body. 
It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  this  body  to 
infringe  upon  the  free  process  of  Amer- 
icans wherever  they  be  and  whatever  ac- 
tivity they  want  to  undertake,  so  long  as 
that  activity  does  not  infringe  up<m  the 
rights  of  others. 

We  have  a  basic  question  before  this 
body.  The  question  Is  whether  or  not 
this  country  Is  going  to  be  consistent, 
whether  It  is  going  to  be  impartial, 
whether  It  Is  going  to  have  integrity  of 
principle,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  play 
the  game  of  catering,  catering  to  a  few 
In  the  Intellectual  world  or  in  the  press 
who  say,  "We  want  to  select  whom  we 
are  going  to  deal  with.  We  are  going  to 
select  those  people  we  want  to  associate 
with.  We  are  going  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  pay  for  It  whether  they  like 
it  or  not." 

Well,  it  is  wrong.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  by  way  of  making 
sure  that  the  record  stands  correctly  In 
accord  with  at  least  the  best  facts  on 
which  we  can  lay  our  hands. 

First,  In  regard  to  the  allegation  that 
we  are  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  govemment,  an  independent 
govemment.  Mr.  President,  I  challenge 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Southern  Rho- 
desia is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Rhodesia  has  not  been  set  up  legally  as 
an  independent  entity.  That  is  what  part 
of  the  negotiations  are  all  about.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  British  Empire  by  inter- 
national law.  We  did  not  interfere  in 
Rhodesia.  The  British  requested  that  this 
matter  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  participating  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  collective  body  that  has  voted 
to  take  collective  action  on  the  sanctions 
question.  This  is  not  meddling  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  an  independent  nation. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  how  to  bring 
about  the  legal  transition  of  Rhodesia,  a 
member  of  the  empire,  into  some  kind  of 
status  of  independence,  and  that  is  basic- 
ally Britain's  question.  This  phase  of  it 
she  sought  to  turn  over  to  the  Unlt^ 
Nations,  as  many  colonial  questions  have 
been.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  solution 
to  It. 

The  second  fact  that  needs  to  be  kept 
clear  on  the  record  has  to  do  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  dependence  on  It 
for  chrome  we  need.  Let  us  set  that  rec- 
ord straight.  First  of  all,  the  President 


of  the  United  States  happens  to  have 
believed  that  our  security  was  enough 
at  stake  to  go  to  Moscow.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  believes  that  we  can 
negotiate  a  deescalation  of  the  tensions 
of  the  world  by  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians, not  by  fighting  them  or  by  isolat- 
ing from  them  at  the  moment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Senator  no  doubt  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  since  our  dialogs  here  last 
October,  the  trade  figures  for  last  year, 
1971,  are  now  a  matter  of  record  and  have 
been  submitted  to  the  President  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Last  year,  the  im- 
ports of  chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union 
fell  almost  by  half.  In  1970,  almost  2 
years  ago,  we  were  importing  58  percent 
of  our  chrome  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Last 
year  we  imported  36  percent  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Where  did  we  get  the  dif- 
ference? Our  imports  from  Turkey  last 
year — and  may  I  submit  that  Turkey  is 
an  ally  of  the  United  States — were  39 
percent. 

I  think  we  ought  to  lay  to  rest  the 
factor  of  where  we  are  getting  our 
chrome,  even  in  terms  of  its  price. 

We  ought  to  remind  ourselves,  as  well, 
that  this  body,  after  our  action  last  fall, 
passed  S.  773.  That  measure  authorizes 
the  disposition  of  1,300,000  tons  as  ex- 
cess to  our  chrome  ore  strategic  stock- 
pile. That  in  itself  should  remind  us  that 
there  is  no  great  sense  of  urgency  in  na- 
tional security  and  defense  needs,  if,  by 
the  best  judgment  of  those  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  maintain  that  stock- 
pile— and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  we  passed  this  re- 
lease of  1,300,000  tons — we  can  afford 
to  do  that  without  risk  to  this  Nation.  I 
agree  with  that. 

What  it  does  put  back  into  perspective 
is  the  issue  of  the  sources  of  our  chrome 
ore.  Some  of  our  chrome  ore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
from  whence  it  has  come  for  a  good 
many  years.  It  is  coming  even  more  from 
Turkey  now.  For  that  reason,  I  sought  to 
inject  these  modifications  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  were  being  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  such  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  say,  first,  that 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  for 
whom  I  have  greater  respect,  affection, 
and  regard,  In  terms  of  protecting  our 
national  Interest,  than  the  Senator  from 
Wycxning.  I  know  of  his  Integrity  and 
his  ability  In  this  matto:.  We  hi^pm  to 
be  thoroughly  in  disagreement  on  this 
issue,  and  I  respect  him  for  that  as  well. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  when  we  are 
able  to  release  some  chrome  from  our 
stockpile,  it  is  because  we  have  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply,  because  the  Sen- 
ate authorized  the  purchase  of  chrome 
from  many  sources. 

If  we  did  not  have  alternative  sources 
of  supply,  If  we  were  totally  dependent, 
as  the  Senator's  position  would  leave  us, 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  then  we  could  by  no 
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means  have  any  confidence  that  we 
should  reduce  our  stockpile  of  chrome. 

Second,  why  do  we  buy  chrome  from 
Turkey?  One  reason  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Jacked  up  the  world  price  so  high 
that  It  made  it  possible  for  inefBcient 
producers  to  get  into  the  market,  and  we 
can  begin  to  see  higher  prices  elsewhere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  paying  dou- 
ble the  world  price  because  the  Soviet 
Union  put  it  there,  and  we  had  no  choice 
but  to  buy  chrome  there. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  trip  to 
Moscow  and  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
believes  the  President  went  to  Moscow 
because  he  had  confidence  in  our  ability 
and  oiu"  strength  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  sincere  position  on 
both  sides,  I  think  the  President's  trip 
to  Moscow  was  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
toward  peace  in  my  lifetime,  and  I  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  effort.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  the  President  did  not  go  to  Moscow 
and  sign  a  treaty  which  turned  over  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  responsibility  for 
our  collective  defense.  He  did  not  ask  the 
Soviet  Union  to  defend  America.  He  did 
not  ask  them  to  put  their  missiles  in 
front  of  our  shores  to  protect  this  coun- 
try from  attack.  He  went  over  there  to 
negotiate  an  arms  limitation  on  both 
sides,  so  that  neither  would  fire  at  the 
other. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
asking  us  to  do  is  to  put  our  defense  in 
their  hands,  at  their  disposal;  because 
if  we  are  dependent,  in  fact,  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  at  some  f  utive  date  because 
of  his  amendment,  if  we  are  dependent 
yxpaa  them  as  the  sole  source  of  chrome, 
then  he  is  saying  that  we  might  as  well 
put  our  entire  collective  security  at  their 
disposal  and  say,  "Protect  us  from  harm." 
The  Senator  obviously  knows  that  we  are 
not  going  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  is  terribly  dangerous  for 
this  country  not  to  afford  itself  of  any 
source  of  supply  we  must  have  in  order 
to  maintain  our  security. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  further  development  of  this  matter. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  two  things.  The 
first  is  that  this  administration  has  en- 
dorsed my  position.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  they  approve 
of  this  section  of  the  bill.  This  is  the 
same  President  the  Senator  has  been  al- 
luding to,  who  went  to  Moscow,  and  he  is 
not  about  to  let  our  defenses  down. 

I  certainly  agree  that  anything  we 
might  reduce  is  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 
It  is  negotiated.  That  is  the  only  sensi- 
ble thing.  But  let  me  add  to  that  what 
the  release  of  the  stockpile  really  rep- 
resents. 1.3  million  tons  is  being  au- 
thorized in  this  pending  legislation.  What 
is  coming  in  from  Rhodesia  in  the  so- 
called  new  source  of  supply  if  the  present 
rate  continues  for  the  full  year,  will  be 
50.000  tons.  The  Senator  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  that  wsw 
the  reason  for  our  releasing  1.3  million 
tons  from  our  own  strategic  reserves.  The 
real  reason  Is,  if  I  may  point  out,  this 
was  recommended  by  the  President  even 
before  the  Issue  came  up  a  year  ago. 

We  have  enough  reserves  left  excess  to 
the  stockpile,  2.2  million  tons,  to 
meet  the  defense  needs  for  20  years 


at  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
emergency  stockpile  board.  We  have 
enough  for  2  years  if  diverted  totally  for 
commercial  use  without  touching  the 
basic  stockpile.  Keeping  this  record 
straight  and  in  perspective,  the  amount 
of  ore  we  will  be  getting  from  Rhodesia 
by  letting  down  oiu:  sanctions  and  giving 
away  a  principle,  sabotaging  United  Na- 
tions policy  and  calling  into  question  our 
own  commitment  to  the  United  Nations, 
injuring  our  image  in  a  vast  continent 
where  we  hope  to  Improve  our  relations 
and  protect  our  flanks  if  need  be,  and 
would  amount  to  about  50,000  tons  from 
Rhodesia.  That  is  the  anticipated  sum 
for  this  year.  The  President  has  en- 
dorsed this  proposal  of  mine  to  resimie 
sanctions  with  oiu:  Government  ofQcially 
pledged  to  full  compliance.  I  say  to 
my  good  friends  from  Tennessee  it  begins 
to  look  like  a  pretty  thin  case  to  argue 
that  our  strategic  Interests  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  BROCK.  With  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  could  say 
that  he  can  be  wrong,  too. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  says  that  we  want  to  set  the 
record  straight,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  It  is  important  that  we  set 
the  record  straight. 

The  expert  on  the  stockpile  situation 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
stockpile  situation. 

But  I  will  say  at  this  point  that  the 
record  will  show  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
stated  last  year,  in  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  his  subcommittee  and 
presumably  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  would  not  recommend 
the  release  of  this  stockpile  of  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  were  the  proposals  which  I 
made  last  fall  to  be  rejected.  It  was  be- 
cause of  what  Congress  did  last  year  that 
the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  recommend- 
ed the  release  of  1.3  million  tons  from  the 
stockpile. 

The  stockpile  today  has  roughly  a  3- 
year  supply  of  chrome.  There  are  prob- 
ably some  Senators  who  do  not  believe 
in  a  stockpile.  Maybe  they  would  say  to 
take  it  all  out.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
stockpile  Is  to  protect  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

It  has  beai  concluded  that  the  United 
States  needed  a  3 -year  supply  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  That  is  approxi- 
mately what  the  United  States  has  today. 

As  I  say,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  will  be  here 
shortly  to  give  the  exact  figures.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  given  are  close  to  being  the 
precise  figures. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  raised 
several  important  points.  One  is  that  the 
United  States  has  no  business  interfer- 
ing In  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country.  That  Is  what  it  is  doing. 

Whether  Rhodesia  should  be  depend- 
ent on  Great  Britain,  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  or  whether  It  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  by  those  countries.  The  United 
States  has  no  business  getting  involved 
in  that.  We  hfive  been  involving  our- 


selves In  too  many  things  all  over  the 
world.  Certainly  we  have  no  business  get- 
ting Involved  In  that  matter,  as  to 
whether  Rhodesia  should  be  independ- 
ent of  Great  Britain. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  thing  Rho- 
desia is  doing  Is  what  the  United  States 
did  in  1776,  seeking  their  independ- 
ence  

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  whether 
they  should  have  independence,  but  I 
think  they  should  have  the  right  to  ob- 
tain that  independence  if  that  is  their 
desire.  I  do  not  think  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  prevent  that  from  being 
done. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
raised  another  point  about  the  cost  of 
this  material  having  been  substajitially 
raised  as  a  result  of  unilateral  action  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Statw  some 
years  ago. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
never  put  these  sanctions  on.  It  was  done 
imilaterally  by  the  President.  As  a  re- 
sult of  those  sanctions,  the  price  has 
skyrocketed.  It  is  affecting  jobs  all  over 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  In  my  hand  a 
telegram  from  William  J.  Hart,  director 
of  District  19  of  the  United  Steel  workers 
of  America.  The  telegram  is  sent  from 
Tarentum,  Pa.  It  reads: 

Once  again  I  urge  you  to  oppose  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  as  contained  In  sec- 
tion 503  of  S.  3626.  This  matter  Is  of  great 
concern  to  the  specialty  steel  Industries  and 
as  a  consequence  is  directly  Involved  In  the 
continued  employment  of  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  members. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  another  rea- 
son why  the  acticm  taken  by  Congress 
last  year  should  not  be  overturned.  There 
are  many  jobs  at  stake. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  mentioned  my 
strong  support  for  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  correct. 

I  came  back  from  Okinawa  in  the 
Pacific  in  May  of  1945  at  the  time  the 
United  Nations  was  being  formed.  I  felt 
it  would  be  a  world  organization  which 
would  make  It  unnecessary  for  persons 
like  myself  in  future  years  to  have  to 
be  sent  into  battle  on  foreign  soil  in  far- 
away areas. 

I  had  great  hopes  for  the  United 
Nations,  but  I  must  say  that  it  has  not 
lived  up  to  those  hopes.  It  Is  a  different 
United  Nations  today  from  what  It  was 
then.  There  were  51  members  at  tiiat 
time,  all  with  long-establlshed  govern- 
ments. Today  there  are  131  member 
nations,  very  few  of  which  have  a  his- 
tory of  established  governments. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  my  concern  is 
for  the  United  States.  That  should  be  our 
foremost  concern.  We  certainly  want  to 
help  the  United  Nations  if  we  can  but  I. 
for  one,  do  not  want  to  put  the  affairs 
of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  just  why  an  effort 
should  be  made  here  to  repeal  a  law 
which  passed  and  became  effective  only 
in  January  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  under  exist- 
ing law,  the  President  can  prevent  the 
importatlcm  of  chitHne  from  Rhodesia. 
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All  he  has  to  say  ts  that  we  shall  not  im- 
port any  chrome  from  Russia  and  then, 
under  the  terms  of  existing  law.  it  will  be 
impossible  to  import  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  we  do 
not  need  chrome  ore,  the  President  would 
do  just  that.  He  would  say  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  Import  chrome  from  Russia. 
Therefore,  imder  the  law  it  is  not  pos- 
dble  to  Import  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia. 

So  there  is  a  means  under  the  present 
law  to  uphold  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  If  Uiis  is  what  the  Government 
wants  to  have  done.  We  do  not  have  to 
change  the  law.  It  can  be  done  under  the 
present  law. 

The  President  signed  this  into  law  last 
December.  So  I  do  not  know  why  we  h&ve 
all  of  this  concern  about  the  United  Na- 
tions being  so  heavily  involved. 

The  sanctions  were  put  on  unilaterally 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  Johnson,  some  years  ago.  And 
the  only  time  that  Congress  has  had  an 
opportimity  to  express  itself  on  this  issue 
was  last  fall.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  then  voted  to  make  it  possible  to 
lift  the  sanctions  Insofar  as  this  one  stra- 
tegic material  was  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE) .  The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  30 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Ml.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  cooperate 
with  him  and  try  to  get  along  until  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Camnon)  gets 
here.  We  have  a  commitment  with  him 
regarding  his  speech.  I  want  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to 
keep  the  record  clear  on  where  the 
steelworkers  of  America  stand  on  this 
issue,  since  the  Senator  from  '\nrglnia 
raises  that  point. 

During  the  debate  last  fall  we  sub- 
mitted the  testimony  of  Mr.  Abel,  the 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  The  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  said  that  under 
no  circumstances  have  the  steelworkers 
of  the  United  States  endorsed  the  Bsrrd 
amendment.  Mr.  Abel  said  they  believe 
in  the  United  Nations  and  they  want  the 
record  to  be  straight.  Nor  does  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Abel  went  on  to  say,  speak  for  the 
steelworkers.  Mr.  Hart,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board,  speaks  for  himself. 
The  steelworkers  go  on  record  as  stress- 
ing the  fact  that  American  jobs  are  not 
at  stake  with  regard  to  this  issue.  And 
we  believe  that  is  one  of  the  important 
facets  of  American  poUcy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  fnnn  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel, 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  that  stresses  once  again,  as  this 


matter  comes  up  for  a  vote,  that  they 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  steel- 
workers go  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  sanctions  imposed  against 
Rhodesia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  Steelworkers  of  Amebica, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  September  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Oale  W.  McOee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McQex  :  Recently  the  Senate 
debated  a  provision  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorizations  Act.  1972  {KS,.  8687), 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  would  permit  the  United 
States  unilaterally  to  breach  the  United  Na- 
tions' embargo  against  Rhodesia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  importing  chrome  ore  or  chromite. 
Because  of  the  official  social  and  racial  in- 
justices perpetrated  by  the  Rhodeeian  gov- 
ernment against  its  citizens,  the  UN  applied 
the  economic  solution  of  an  embargo  untU 
such  time  as  that  government  through  ne- 
gotiations wotUd  correct  such  indignities. 
The  Impact  of  the  embargo,  as  far  as  chro- 
mite is  concerned  is  that  the  American  fer- 
rocUloy  producers  have  increased  their  pur- 
chases of  Russian  chrome  ore  from  a  level  of 
33  per  cent  in  1966  to  a  level  of  58  per 
cent  in  1971. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  your  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  morally  indefensible  sec- 
tion and  to  maintain  the  embargo.  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  (Va.)  read  a  telegram  from  a 
Mr.  William  Hart,  who  specifically  identified 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Unltad  Steelworkers  of  America,  in 
support  of  the  etTort  to  destroy  the  eSec- 
tiveness  of  the  embargo.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  his  telegram  neither  was  endorsed  by 
the  executive  board  of  nor  does  it  reflect 
the  position  of  the  Steelworkers. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  sup- 
ports the  Intent  of  the  embargo  and  Its 
continuation.  We  feel  that  as  a  nation,  and 
in  conjunction  with  other  nations,  we  must 
be  socially  concerned  about  basic  hiunan 
Justice  and,  if  need  be,  sustain  an  economic 
price  for  that  conviction.  Furthermore,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the 
United  Nations  acted  as  the  moral  con- 
science of  the  world.  Its  effort,  therefore, 
should  continue  to  have  the  support  at  this 
country  if  the  purpose  of  a  United  Nations 
organization  is  to  be  meaningful.  To  break 
the  embargo  on  this  Item  will  surely  lead  to 
a  breaking  of  the  embargo  on  other  items. 

Argvunents  on  the  floor  indicated  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  pre- 
viously rejected  this  measure;  that  fiUly  three 
years  before  the  embargo  we  were  already 
importing  almost  40  per  cent  of  chromite 
from  Russia  (49  per  cent  in  1963) ;  and  that 
there  is  a  governmental  request  to  release  1.8 
million  tons  of  chrome  from  the  strategic 
stockpile,  thereby  belying  any  charge  of 
strategic  shortage  of  this  mineral. 

However,  as  regards  to  the  threat  of  job 
loss  in  the  specialty  steel  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  elsewhere,  it  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  importation  of  chromite  from  Russia. 
Our  problem  in  that  industry  Is  due  to  the 
inordinate  levels  of  specialty  steel  Imports 
from  Japan  and  Europe  and  not  to  the  source 
of  chromite  imports.  To  correct  the  specialty 
steel  trade  Imbalance  we  have  supported  steel 
quota  legislation  and/or  volimtcu-y  agree- 
ments. However,  the  importation  of  chrome 
ore  from  Russia  does  not  aggravate  the  Im- 
portation of  specialty  steel.  It  certainly  did 
not  do  so  in  the  three  years  prior  to  the 
embargo. 

The  ferroalloy  Industry  Is  also  beset  by  fer- 
roalloy imports.  We  have  supported  their  con- 
tention before  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness for  quota  relief.  But  the  relief  was 
to  be  directed  against  ferroalloy  imports,  for 


exanq>Ie  ferrochrome,  and  not  the  ferro  ores, 
for  example  chromite,  upon  which  the  indus- 
try depends.  The  lack  of  access  to  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore  fields  does  not  affect  the  volume 
of  chrome  ore  Imports.  The  fact  that  some 
ferroalloy  producers  own  properties  in  Rho- 
desia should  not  away  the  United  States  de- 
cision to  maintain  the  embargo. 

Oiu:  problems,  therefore,  in  the  specialty 
steel  industry  and  the  ferroalloy  industry 
can  be  solved  by  quota  controls  and  not  by 
breaking  the  Rhodeslan  embargo  on  chrome 
ore.  We  hope  that  this  untimely  and  so- 
cially indefensible  provlston  of  HJl.  8687  will 
be  dropped  either  in  conference  or  by  fvirther 
action  by  the  Senate.  The  price  of  human 
dignity  should  not  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  chromite  in  the  United  States 
market. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I.  W.  Aan., 

Preaident. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  John  J.  Sheehan, 
legislative  director  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  Steelworkers  op  America, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahinifton,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McOee:  The  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  has  maintained  that  up- 
holding the  United  Nations  embargo  against 
Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  does  not  affect  Jobs 
of  American  Steelworkers.  The  recent  release 
of  excess  chrome  from  the  strategic  stockpile 
further  indicates  that  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  violate  the 
embargo. 

A  February  22, 1972  article  in  the  American 
Metal  Market  stated  that.  "Uncertainties  con- 
tinue to  surround  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore 
picture  with  respect  to  prices  and  supplies 
moving  to  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  Rho- 
deslan government  has  controlled  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  for  all  mines  in  Rhodesia 
since  the  sanctions  were  imposed  by  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Rhodeslan  government  has  not  indicated  to 
Union  Carbide  how  much  ore  will  be  avail- 
able in  1972  [except  for)  an  immediate  ship- 
ment of  about  20,000  tons  of  ore."  Such  un- 
certain circumstances  would  seem  to  place  in 
question  any  assertion  that  the  opening  of 
Rhodeslan  imports  would  provide  insurance 
against  a  real  or  potential  crisis. 

Surely  we  do  have  some  commitment  to 
prevent  political  exploitation  of  minorities 
and  we  should  express  that  commitment 
through  economic  sanctioijis  rather  than 
ultimately  being  Involved,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  bloodshed. 

We,  therefore,  support  and  urge  your  sup- 
port of  Section  503  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972  (S.  3526),  which 
would  rescind  the  previous  action  of  Congress 
which  resulted  In  a  breaking  of  the  embargo. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Sheeban, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  Steelworkers  legis- 
lative appeal  under  date  of  May  30,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CBIOia  OBB  mPORTB 

The  Issue  of  the  nolted  Nations-sanctioned 
embargo  of  Rhodesia,  aa  It  implies  to  chrome 
ore,  will  again  be  before  the  Senate  very 
shortly.  The  debate  which  has  swirled  about 
this  issue  has  brought  to  the  fore  many 
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claims  of  irndue  hardship  to  the  American 
speciality  steel  Industry  and  threats  of  job 
loss  to  American  steelworkers. 

As  the  union  which  would  be  directly  af- 
fected by  this  alleged  adversity,  let  me  again 
emphatically  state  that  the  United  Steel- 
worlLers  of  America  falls  to  see  any  credence 
In  these  claims.  Furthermore,  we  have  al- 
ways  supported  the  embargo  in  the  past,  and 
we  support  its  reinstatement  now, 

A  number  of  points  concerning  competi- 
tion on  the  affected  marketplace  must  be 
made  clear: 

(1)  Voluntary  TraOe  Reatrainta — On  llay 
6. 1072,  the  White  House  announced  that  new 
Import  accords  had  been  reached  with  the 
Japanese  and  European  steel  producers. 
These  agreements  are  designed  to  prevent 
any  further  erosion  of  the  domestic  steel 
market  by  Imports,  explicitly  including  the 
specialty  steel  market  (which  is  the  market 
sector  affected  by  chrome  ore).  In  other 
words,  our  domestic  production  of  specialty 
steel,  for  domestic  consxmiption,  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  because  of  different  prices 
of  chrome  ore  from  different  sources. 

(2)  Price  to  the  American  Oonsumer — A 
picture  has  been  painted  by  some  that  the 
American  consiuner  is  being  gouged  because 
of  the  removal  of  the  Rhodeslan  supply  as  a 
competitive  factor.  Barron'*  magaslne.  for 
example,  states  in  its  May  2fl,  1972  tssue  tbat 
the  "sanctions  cost  United  States  consunMrs 
of  stainless  steel  an  estimated  tlOO  mlllton 
per  annum.  .  .  ."  The  inference  Is  thst  the 
cost  of  Russian  chrome  ore  rose  dramatically 
after  the  imposition  of  the  embargo,  with  a 
resulting  $100  million  windfall  being  charged 
off  onto  the  American  consumer.  But  State 
Department  figures  reveal  the  following: 

U.S.S.R.  CHROME  ORE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Value 


Tor\nage 

Percent  of 

total  U.S. 

chrome  ore 

imports 

Year: 

1969 

1970 

299,000 
409,000 

57 
58 

{7,800,000 
13,700.000 


With  the  dollar  value  of  over  half  of  the 
Imports  being  at  the  amoimts  listed  In  the 
above  chart  ($7.8  and  tl3.7  million),  it  Is 
inconceivable  that  excess  profits  on  the 
Soviet  Imports  or  even  on  the  total  Imports 
could  be  $100  million. 

Prices  may  Indeed  be  somewhat  higher  for 
non-Rhodeslan  ore.  But  we  find  no  assur- 
ances from  Rhodesia  from  which  to  gauge 
what  we  might  expect  from  them  In  the 
future.  A  February  22,  1972  article  in  the 
American  Metal  Market  stated  that,  "Uncer- 
tainties continue  to  surround  the  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore  picture  with  respect  to  price  and 
supplies  moving  to  the  United  States  .  .  . 
The  Rhodeslan  government  has  controlled 
the  production  and  sale  for  all  mines  in 
Rhodesia  since  the  sanctions  were  imposed 
by  the  United  Nations.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Rhodeslan  government  has  not  indicated 
to  Union  Carbide  how  much  ore  will  be  avail- 
able in  1972  [except  for)  an  Immediate  ship- 
ment of  about  20,000  tons  of  ore."  Such  un- 
certain circumstances  would  seem  to  place  In 
question  any  assertion  that  the  opening  of 
Rhodeslan  Imports  provides  any  panacea  for 
American  consumers. 

(3)  Steel  Market  Fluctuation — The  rapid 
increase  in  price  of  USSR  chrome  after  the 
imposition  of  the  embargo  has  been  exploited 
as  an  example  of  the  loss  of  competition  in 
the  muket.  But  another  factor  must  also  be 
considered.  The  period  of  this  price  Increase 
coincided  with  boom  years  in  the  world  steel 
market.  That  market  has  now  deflated,  and 
so  has  the  Soviet  price  of  chrome  ore  (down 
IS  per  cent  from  the  1971  price). 

(4)  iteliance  Upon  the  USSR — In  the  years 
of  1969  and  1970,  we  did  in  fact  Import  the 


majority  of  our  chrome  ore  from  Russia.  In 
1971,  however,  Turkey  became  the  leading 
Importer  at  39.4  per  cent,  with  the  USSR  fall- 
ing back  to  35.8  per  cent — almost  Its  pre- 
embargo  level. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  feel  that  the  economic  arguments 
against  the  embargo  are  unfounded.  But 
more  important,  we  feel  that  the  Rhodeslan 
embargo  must  rest  on  its  own  social,  not 
economic  merits.  This  nation  owes  a  deep 
moral  commitment  to  the  objectives  of  that 
embargo. 

We,  therefore,  support  and  urge  your  sup- 
port of  Section  603  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972  (S.  3526),  which 
would  rescind  the  previous  embargo-breaking 
action  of  Congress. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  repeatedly  here 
that  somehow  the  Steelworkers  have 
copped  out  on  this  question,  because  they 
are  concerned  about  jobs.  The  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  point  out  that 
American  Jobs  are  not  at  stake.  They  are 
not  concerned  about  jobs.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  higher  principles  that 
are  involved.  They  do  not  see  that  any 
Jobs  are  affected  by  the  sanctions  on 
chrome  from  Rhodesia.  The  jobs  may  be 
Rhodeslan  jobs,  but  they  are  not  Jobs 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  ought  to 
be  spread  on  the  Rkcord  as  part  of  the 
true  perspective  of  where  the  Steelwork- 
ers, who  theoretically  would  have  the 
most  at  stake  in  the  Senator's  proposal, 
stand.  They  support  a  return  to  this 
program  of  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  once  more  to 
the  reminder  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  endorsed  this  approach 
because  this  approach  is  simply  another 
one  of  the  facets  of  the  international 
policy  to  help  strengthen  the  American 
hand.  It  was  his  emergency  board  that 
made  the  decision,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
1.3  million  tons  of  chrome  were  in  sur- 
plus. Yet,  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, would  have  us  believe  here  that 
by  the  purchase  of  50,000  tons  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia,  we  justify  the  release  of 
1.3  million  tons  from  our  stockpile.  That 
is  nonsense.  No  one  who  can  examine 
the  implications  of  that  statement  can 
believe  it.  It  says  that  we  have  more 
chrome  in  the  stockpile  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  by  releasing  the  ex- 
cess we  are  insuring  ourselves  of  enough 
for  our  entire  defense  and  domestic 
needs  for  2  or  3  years  ahead,  besides 
what  remains  in  the  stockpile,  which  is 
far  more. 

The  decision  says  that  chrome  is  not 
in  any  critically  short  supply. 

It  further  says  that  the  price  of  ore 
is  set  in  the  world  market  and  not  in 
the  machinations  that  go  on  in  terms  of 
Rhodesia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  en- 
titled "Atoning  on  Sanctions"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ATOMfiNO  ON  Sanctions 


The  Senate  will  get  an  opportunity,  prob- 
ably today,  to  start  pulling  the  United  States 
back  from  a  violation  of  international  legal 
obligations  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  will  vote  on  Senator  Oale  McOee's  bill  to 
repeal  a  1971  provision  that  had  the  effect 
of  breaching  sanctions  twice  invoked  against 
Rhodesia's  white  minority  Oovemment  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Prospects  for  repeal  Improved  greatly  with 
a  strong  declaration  of  support  from  the 
Administration,  which  made  no  fight  against 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd's  1971  amendment. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  McOee,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  John  N.  Irwin  demolished  argu- 
ments for  the  Byrd  amendment,  particularly 
the  charge  that  by  barring  Rhodeslan 
chrome  Imports  the  United  States  left  Itself 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  strategic 
material. 

"There  was  no  chrome  shortage  last  year 
and  there  is  none  now,"  Mr.  Irwin  said.  In 
fact,  there  are  2.2  million  tons  of  excess  top- 
grade  chrome  ore  in  the  strategic  stockpile. 
Months  before  Mr.  Byrd  submitted  his 
amendment  the  Administration  had  asked 
Congress  for  permission  to  sell  off  1.3  million 
tons — sufficient  to  supply  this  country's  total 
chrome  requirements  for  eighteen  months 
or  to  meet  defense -related  needs  alone  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  United  States  Imported  more  chrome 
in  1971  from  its  ally,  Turkey,  than  from  Rus- 
sia. The  Administration  also  refutes  the 
rumor  that  Russia  Itself  Is  violating  the 
sanctions  and  reselUng  Rhodeslan  chrome  to 
this  country.  Tests  of  Soviet  ore  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  have  produced  no  evidence 
of  this  whatever. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Byrd  bill  it 
seemed  probable  that  Britain  would  soon 
settle  the  Rhodeslan  problem  with  the  white 
regime,  making  sanctions  academic.  But 
Rhodesia's  black  majority  rejected  the 
settlement  and  Britain  perseveres  with  the 
sanctions.  By  passing  the  McGee  repealer, 
Congress  can  bring  the  United  States  back 
into  line  with  most  of  the  international  com- 
munity and  restore  its  traditional  position 
in  support  of  the  United  Nations,  the  rule 
of  law  and  majority  rule  in  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  is  the  chairman  of  the  Stock- 
piling Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  In  the  Congressional 
Record  under  date  of  September  30, 1971, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  said: 

We  have  4.4  million  tons  in  the  stockpile. 
We  held  hearings  on  that  and  determined 
that  we  should  not  release  It. 

They  did  not  release  it  imtil  this  legis- 
lation was  enacted  last  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  equally  from  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  chairman 
of  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  on  chrome  ore 
since  I  was  personally  involved  last  year 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Stock- 
pile Subcommittee. 

As  we  all  know,  section  503  of  S.  3526. 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
of  1972,  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Rhodeslan  chrome  amendment — the 
Byrd  amendment — enacted  last  year  as 
section  503  of  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Act.  In  order  to  put  the 
issue  in  proper  perspective,  the  follow- 
ing review  may  be  helpful  in  connection 
with  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  provision. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  enacted  last 
year  as  section  503  of  Public  Law  92-156. 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  President 
may  not  prohibit  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  a  strategic  commod- 
ity imless  imports  of  such  commodity 
from  Communist-dominated  countries 
are  also  prohibited  by  law.  In  practical 
effect,  the  section  would  permit  U.S.  im- 
ports of  chrome  and  other  strategic  and 
critical  materials  from  Rhodesia  despite 
the  UH.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and 
the  U.S.  Executive  order  enforcing  the 
U.N.  sanctions. 

CHROBUE  AND  rrS  USES 

The  principal  commodity  affected  by 
the  Byrd  amendment  is  chrome.  "Chro- 
mium is  one  of  the  top  strategic  iLotaLj 
and  in  1939  along  vnth  three  other 
metals,  it  was  the  first  to  be  designated 
for  stockpiling" — Mineral  Facts  and 
Problems,  Bureau  of  Alines  Bulletin  650, 
1970  edition.  The  U.S.  consumption  of 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  was  911,000 
tons  in  1970.  the  buH'  r.1  it  going  into 
stainless  steel  and  other  types  of  high 
performance  steels. 

There  is  no  adequate  replacement  for 
chromium  in  the  memuf  acture  of  these 
steel  products.  About  10  percent  of  the 
domestic  production  went  directly  into 
military  and  defense  applications — but 
a  large  percentage  of  chrome  is  devoted 
to  other  essential  applications.  In  the 
electric  power  generathig  industry,  stain- 
less steel  is  required  for  steam  turbine 
blades  because  of  its  corrosion  and  heat- 
resistance  properties.  Stainless  steel  is 
essential  for  many  transportation  uses, 
in  addition  to  its  application  in  jet  en- 
gine components.  Industries  where  clean- 
liness and  sanitation  are  critical  also  use 
substantial  quantities  of  stainless  steel 
because  of  its  corrosion  resistance — ^It 
does  not  chemically  react  with  other 
materials  to  which  it  is  exposed  and 
hence  will  not  contaminate  those  mate- 
rials. Hospitals,  food-processing  facili- 
ties, and  pharmaceutical  production  are 
examples.  Household  appliances  and 
kitchen  toci^  also  use  chrome — but  in 
1968  only  about  5  percent  of  UJ3.  chrome 
usage  went  for  these  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  TJB.  Bureau  of  Mines  data. 


NATIONAL   SECTTRrrT    CONSmXSATIONB 

There  are  important  naticmal  security 
considerations  involved  in  our  current 
reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  bulk 
of  our  national  needs  for  chrome.  There 
is  no  domestic  production  of  chrome  ore. 
The  only  domestic  source  for  chrome 
comes  from  disposals  from  the  U.S. 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials. The  Soviet  Union  was  the  source 
of  nearly  60  percent  of  U.S.  chrome  im- 
ports in  1969  and  1970.  The  Russians 
supplied  more  than  40  percent  in  1971. 
The  other  major  suppUers  were  Turkey 
and  South  Africa. 

It  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the 
stockpile  if  the  United  States  were  to  rely 
on  it  as  a  major  source  of  chrome  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  in  recent  years.  While 
there  is  currently  a  surplus  of  chrome  in 
the  stockpile,  the  surplus  is  not  large 
enough  to  meet  our  needs  for  very  long. 

"POLmCAL"   CONSIDKBATIONS 

Like  other  minerals,  chrome  must  be 
mined  where  it  is  found.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Turkey,  aU  of  the  other  major 
sources  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
ore  are  located  in  countries  which  the 
United  States  may  have  moral  or  political 
differences.  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
are  both  under  the  control  of  govern- 
ments which  practice  discrimination 
against  blacks.  The  Soviet  Union,  of 
course,  discriminates  against  Jews  and 
many  other  racial  and  religious  groups. 
The  United  States,  to  put  it  plainly, 
would  cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face  if  we 
refused  to  buy  chrome  produced  in  coim- 
tries  whose  policies  we  do  not  agree  with. 

THX   ECONOMIC   CONSmKEATIONS 

As  the  dominant  world  suppliers  of 
chrome,  the  Russians  have  driven  the 
price  from  a  presanction  level  of  about 
$25  per  ton  to  -<.  1971  high  of  more  than 
$61  per  ton.  Witnesses  from  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  testified  before 
Congress  that  this  increase  in  the  price  of 
chrome  cost  U.S.  consumers  of  stainless 
steel  more  than  $100  million  a  year. 

Foreign  producers  of  stainless  steel, 
some  of  whom  have  benefited  from  the 
Rhodeslan  sanctions — because  they,  in 
fact,  bought  lower  cost  Rhodeci&n  ore  ir 
defiance  of  the  U17.  sanction — have  in- 
creased their  penetration  of  the  U.S.  steel 
market.  In  1971,  imports  of  cold  rolled 
stainless  steel  sheets  accounted  for  32.9 
percent  of  the  domestic  supply,  imported 
stainless  steel  wire  for  48.3  percent  of 
domestic  supply,  and  imports  of  stainless 
wire  rod  accounted  for  56.3  percent  of  the 
domestic  supply.  Imports  at  this  level 
clearly  have  a  serious  impact  on  employ- 
ment and  production  in  the  domestic 
steel  and  ferroalloys  industries. 

EFFECT   ON   RHODESIA 

The  enactment  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment last  year,  at  best,  has  had  only  a 
token  effect  on  the  economy  of  Rhodesia. 
In  the  presanction  era,  chrome  exports 
accounted  for  only  2  percent  of  Rho- 
desia's export  trade.  In  1964,  for  example, 
Rhodesia's  total  exports  were  valued  at 
$354  million,  but  only  $7  million  came 
from  chrome. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  U.S.  action  in  permitting  chrome  im- 
ports may  not  have  benefited  the  Rho- 
deslan economy  at  all.  This  is  so  because: 


First.  Rhodesia  has  never  stopped  pro- 
ducing or  marketing  chrome  ore  and  the 
Byrd  amendment  did  not  make  more 
chrome  ore  available  on  the  world  mar- 
ket than  was  available  before  its  enact- 
ment. It  only  enabled  U.S.  firms  to  legally 
import  chrome  that  would  otherwise  have 
gone,  in  secret,  to  other  steel-producing 
coimtries. 

Second.  The  Byrd  amendment  has 
helped  produce  a  reduction  in  the  world 
price  of  chrome  ore.  The  published  price 
of  Russian  chrome  ore  today  is  from  $7 
to  $9  per  ton  lower  than  the  1971  price. 
The  1972  published  Russian  price  is  from 
$52.82  to  $54.24  per  ton,  deUvered  to  a 
U.S.  port,  down  from  $61.50  in  1971— 
Rhodeslan  ore  in  1972  is  $48.36  per  ton. 
delivered  to  a  U.S.  port. 

Third.  This  reduction  in  the  price  of 
chrome  is  likely  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  received  by  Rhodesia 
for  the  sale  of  chrome  ore,  and  the  Byrd 
amendment  will,  therefore,  not  benefit  its 
government. 

EFFECT  ON  r.N.  AND   »    RHODBSIAN  SETTLE ME^  f 

The  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhode-^ia 
can  probably  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  re- 
gardlc-ss  '-•f  what  Congress  does  about  the 
Byrd  .mendment.  Economic  sanctions 
have  never  been  a  particularly  successful 
diplomatic  weapon.  The  Rhodesia  sanc- 
tions have  been  in  effect  almost  5  '2  years 
without,  apparently  achieving  their  ob- 
jective. The  sanction  also  have  been  fre- 
quently violated.  More  than  110  cases  of 
sanctions  violations  have  been  reported 
to  the  U.N.  Sanctions  Committee,  includ- 
ing 32  which  deal  with  chrome. 

Congressional  action  on  the  Byrd 
amendment,  either  last  year  or  this,  is 
not  likely  to  affect  the  effort  to  reach  a 
settlement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Rhodesia.  The  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  after  the  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
action  of  Congress  had  any  effect  what- 
soever on  the  agreement.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  that  agreement  called  for  ap- 
pointment of  a  British  commission  which 
would,  attempt  to  determine  the  views  of 
*h3  blacks  in  Rhodesia  with  respect  to 
ilie  agreement.  That  commission,  the 
Pearce  Commission  has  completed  its 
work  in  Rhodesia  and  was  scheduled  to 
submit  its  report  to  the  British  Gtovem- 
ment  by  April  30,  1972.  The  report,  how- 
ever, is  not  expected  to  be  made  public 
for  a  month  or  more,  to  allow  the  British 
Government  time  to  review  it.  There  is 
no  sign  that  any  action  by  Congress  will 
affect  the  course  of  action  with  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  Rhodesia  may  take  in 
the  future. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  UJ^. 
sanctions  were  Imposed  by  the  Security 
Coimcil  and  cannot  be  lifted  without  a 
vote  by  the  Security  Council  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  veto  the  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions. I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  be  kept  intact  and  that 
the  section  503  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  of  1972  which  provides 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Bsrrd  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  the  excellent  presentation 
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he  has  just  made  and  the  facts  which 
he  has  brought  out.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  facts  be  made  avail- 
able, and  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as 
chairman  of  the  Stockpile  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  facts  in  this  case,  which  he 
has  just  done. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  that  last 
year,  when  we  were  considering  this 
matter,  we  had  before  us  in  the  Stock- 
pile Subcommittee  a  proposal  to  release 
or  permit  the  sale  of  chrome  from  the 
stockpile  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in 
excess. 

The  Stockpile  Subcommittee  held  up 
that  release,  because*  we  felt  that  we 
needed  some  source  of  supply  other  than 
from  a  Communist  dominated  countrj', 
and  it  was  only  after  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment passed  last  year  that  the  release 
of  the  chrome  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Stockpile  Subcommittee.  And  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  we  certainly  would  not 
have  permitted  the  release  of  chrome 
from  the  stockpile  had  not  the  Byrd 
amendment  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. If  we  were  to  go  back  to  that  posi- 
tion, it  would  be  my  position,  certainly, 
that  we  make  a  mistake  in  not  with- 
holding from  disposition  from  the  stock- 
pile of  any  of  the  chrome  that  we  now 
have. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  Is  a 
very  important  point  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  made,  and  I  am  glad  he 
brought  it  out  at  this  point  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3^elds  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  to  respond  to  a  couple 
of  points  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
developed  here. 

The  first  Is  a  repetition  on  my  part 
of  a  point  I  made  as  we  were  discussing 
this  question  before  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  arrived  to  make  his  speech.  It 
is  simply  that  the  best  estimate  that  we 
can  get  from  our  own  Government  is 
that  the  rejection  of  these  sanctions, 
or  withdrawal  from  the  sanctions  on 
chromiiun,  at  the  very  most  this  year 
will  bring  in  about  50,000  tons  of  ore. 
That  is  the  estimate  of  our  own  agencies 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
release  of  50,000  tons  of  ore  by  lifting 
the  sanctions  is  going  to  permit  even  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  change  Its 
point  of  view,  let  alone  the  board  that 
controls  the  strategic  reserve,  so  that 
they  would  release  1,300,000  tons. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  recall  with  me 
that  last  year  when  we  were  debating 
this  question,  the  decision  had  already 
been  made  by  the  board  itself  that  that 
1,300,000  tons  was  not  needed  with  or 
without  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  and 
that  this  action  had  been  confirmed  and 
has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  releasing  that 
1,300,000  tons  in  exchange  for  the  50,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  on  the  Senator's 
time.  I  am  trying  to  husband  my  Ume. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
simply  not  a  fact.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  released  that  ore  on  the  basis 
that  the  Byrd  amendment  had  been 
adopted.  That  amount  would  remain  in 
the  stockpile  as  of  now  had  not  the  Byrd 
amendment  been  adopted.  8o  this  was 
not  a  decision  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  independent  of  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  administration  did 
propose  the  release  from  the  stockpile, 
and  we  went  into  the  matter  and  did  not 
agree  with  them. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  the  Senator  is  miss- 
ing my  point.  That  is  my  very  point: 
It  is  not  what  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chose  to  do,  it  is  how  they  equate 
50,000  tons  of  chrome  ore  now,  this  year, 
from  Rhodesia,  as  an  excuse  for  releas- 
ing 1,300,000  tons,  which  the  Senator 
said  we  could  not  release  while  the  Byrd 
amendment  was  pending  and  until  the 
Senate  had  acted  upon  It.  That  does  not 
hang  together  for  me,  or  I  would  think 
for  others.  You  do  not  agree  to  the  re- 
lease of  1,300,000  tons  because,  through 
breaking  the  sanction,  you  make  avail- 
able 50,000. 

But  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has 
taken  into  accoimt  the  second  factor: 
namely,  that  the  whole  stress  has  shifted 
dramatically  in  the  last  year,  and  that 
oiu-  importation  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  was  always  a  critical  factor, 
amounting  to  nearly  60  percent — I  be- 
lieve 58  percent,  according  to  the  figures 
supplied  us — in  1970,  has  dropped  to  36 
percent  this  year,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Where  are  we  getting  the  new  ore? 
Not  from  Rhodesia,  in  spite  of  the  lifting 
of  the  sanctions.  We  are  getting  it  in- 
stead from  Txirkey,  an  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  all  of  this  is  really  a  little  bit 
beside  the  point.  I  want  to  turn  to  an- 
other point  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada made:  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  suggest  anjrthing  happened  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  last  October  6  when  It 
adopted  the  Byrd  amendment  lifting 
sanctions.  Again,  earlier  in  the  day  I  de- 
tailed with  great  care  my  own  visit  in 
England  with  the  labor  party  members 
who  are  out  of  power  but  were  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  all  this  began,  and 
with  the  conservative  government 
which  is  in  power  now,  and  which  is 
Involved  in  the  negotiations  and  had 
been  involved  in  the  negotiations  last 
October. 

The  leadership  of  both  parties  made  It 
undeniably  strong  that  their  negotia- 
tions hit  a  stone  wall  the  moment  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  took  that 
action.  I  have  since  had  occasion  to  talk 
with  political  groups  on  both  sides  in 
Rhodesia,  the  one  group,  the  Ian  Smith 
government,  saying,  "We  jumped  with 
joy  the  nig^t  we  got  the  news  of  the 
Senate's  action  lifting  the  sanctions." 
and  the  other  group  sajing.  "We  came 
apart,  because  that  was  the  one  remain- 
ing hope  we  had  for  an  equitable  solu- 
tion." 

The  record  is  now  clear.  The  Senator 
suggests  that  there  has  been  a  Pearce 


Commission  meeting  and  we  are  still 
waiting  for  the  report.  Well.  I  have  the 
report.  This  is  the  Pearce  Commission 
report.  It  was  the  subject  of  our  confer- 
ence earlier  this  month  with  the  British 
parliamentarians,  the  Canadian  parUa- 
mentarians,  and  all  the  African  experts 
we  could  corral  at  that  time. 

What  the  report  says  is  that  the  forced 
negotiation  was  inequitable  and  would 
be  unacceptable,  by  their  judgment  as  a 
result  of  their  hearings,  as  a  settlement 
in  Rhodesia.  I  shall  be  glad  to  share  this 
report  with  my  friend  from  Nevada.  Ihat 
Is  the  Pearce  Commission  study.  But  it 
says  further  that  the  role  the  UJ3.  Sen- 
ate took  last  October  6  hardened  and 
toughened  the  Rhodeslan  negotiating 
position,  and  the  result  was  that  the  ne- 
gotiations came  up  short  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
groups  in  Rhodesia. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President.  That  is 
all  I  will  take  the  time  to  say  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  the 
colloquy,  yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion that  we  should  seek,  by  our  actions 
on  the  Senate  floor,  to  assist  factions 
of  foreign  governments  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other?  I  do  not  see  that  at  all. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No,  I  agree. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  did  not  seek  such 
results  initially,  and  should  not  now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No.  the  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  we  are  going  to  re- 
verse our  position  now,  we  would  be  get- 
ting right  into  the  middle  of  negotiations 
again,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  them  before. 

Mr.  McGEE.  No,  if  the  Senate  stands 
on  its  position  there  may  be  no  new  nego- 
tiations. There  is  no  reason  for  Rhodesia 
to  negotiate. 

But  let  me  add  this  one  factor  that 
he  leaves  out.  That  Is  that  our  action  was 
no  interference  in  Rhodesia.  Our  role 
was  as  the  middleman  and  the  broker 
between  Great  Britain  and  one  of  its 
territories,  a  relationship  that  was  seek- 
ing to  negotiate  a  way  to  independence 
for  another  member  of  the  old  British 
Empire. 

The  British  then  took  this  matter  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  our  action  on 
sanctions  had  nothing  to  do  with  back- 
ing the  British;  it  had  to  do  with  living 
up  to  our  responsibility,  our  commit- 
ment, if  you  will,  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  voted  the  sanction. 
Britain  alone  did  not  vote  it.  The  United 
States  alone  did  not  vote  it.  The  United 
Nations  did,  and  we  are  a  signatory  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  We  did  it  in  good  faith. 
We  followed  through  in  good  faith,  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  initiated 
the  action  that  took  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  the  only  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  ofBclally  out  of  a  com- 
mitment by  the  U.N.  We  formally  broke 
our  commitment.  Nobody  else  broke  It 
that  way;  we  did  it  here. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  say  that  if  we  broke  our  commit- 
ment, we  are  one  of  many.  There  are 
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many,  many  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  are  ccMnpIetely  disregarding 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  for  half  a  minute 
more. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  the 
Senator  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Russia  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  we  are  buying  Rhodeslan  ore 
from  Russia,  which  is  highly  suspected  of 
being  shipped  from  Rhodesia  to  Russia 
and  processed  back  to  us  at  a  higher 
price. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  more  minutes.  That  chuge  has 
been  made  before,  that  the  Russians  are 
buying  Rhodesian  ore  and  smuggling  it 
into  the  United  States  as  Russian  ore. 
The  only  one  making  that  charge  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  steel  industry,  be- 
cause they  are  trying  to  groom  their  own 
horse. 

Our  own  Bureau  of  Mines,  our  own 
Government  agencies,  our  own  geologists 
have  verified,  upon  examining  the  ore, 
that  it  is  an  entirely  different  ore,  that  it 
is  Russian  ore.  I  am  not  a  great  geologist. 
I  do  not  know  what  those  differences  are. 
But  they  point  out  that  Russian  ore  is 
superior  in  grade,  that  it  has  a  different 
coloration,  and  that  it  has  other  char- 
acteristics which  are  identifiable,  if  one 
wants  to  be  objective  about  it. 

The  Russians,  in  fact,  are  sending  us 
less  ore — almost  half  the  amount  they 
were  sending  us  a  year  ago.  That  is  <he 
reason  why  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
the  record  straight.  Let  us  not  plunge 
into  this  for  the  wrong  reasons,  with  mis- 
information. That  is  the  latest  informa- 
tion that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  at  its 
fingertips.  It  is  a  simimary  of  what  hap- 
pend  last  year. 

I  say  to  the  Senators  who  differ  with 
me  on  this  measure  that  I  am  afraid  that 
what  this  is  boiling  down  to  is  the  power- 
ful influence  of  two  or  three  powerful 
corporations,  multinational  corporations, 
who  have  sought  this  for  the  importation 
of  chrome.  Labor  does  not  want  it.  The 
U.S.  steelworkers  have  said,  "No  go.  We 
want  to  support  the  United  Nations.  Our 
jobs  are  not  at  stake  in  this." 

This  administration,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal. They  believe  that  this  is  the  way 
to  go.  I  cite  from  the  administration's 
statement  on  it. 

We  oppoaed  the  Byrd  amendment  last  fall. 
We  oppose  It  for  many  relevant  reasons  this 
year. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  In 
Russia,  negotiating  with  the  Russians, 
and  is  now  on  his  way  home  by  way  of 
another  Communist  country,  Polsmd. 

I  think  we  ought  to  quit  dragging  red 
herrings  across  the  stage,  because  it  is 
important  that  this  area  in  Africa,  which 
means  so  much  to  many  people,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  not  be  penalized. 

I  woiild  add  to  this  the  role  of  other 
American  business  groups  In  Africa. 
While  we  take  this  step  of  lifting  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  at  the  same  mo- 


ment we  have  prejudiced  the  activities 
of  other  American  business  interests  in 
Africa.  This  endangers  American  busi- 
ness in  over  three-fifths  of  our  African 
trade  and  two-thirds  of  our  permanent 
investments  all  over  independent  black 
Africa.  These  are  the  interests,  too.  that 
require  representation  here  by  the  ac- 
tions of  this  body.  What  do  we  end  up 
doing?  We  pass  a  measure  that  is  of 
particular  interest  to  Union  Carbide,  to 
Foote  Mineral,  and  one  or  two  other  com- 
panies. 

I  do  not  mind  trying  to  protect  the 
American  interests.  But  the  larger  Amer- 
ican interest,  the  administration  con- 
fesses and  says  to  this  body,  is  in  the 
elimination  of  the  Byrd  proposal  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  shift  of  our  imports  of  ore  from 
Russia — ^we  have  cut  it  almost  in  half 
and  are  now  buying  more  chrome  ore 
from  Turkey,  our  ally,  than  from  the 
Soviet  Union — is  a  dramatic  shift  that 
occurred  last  year,  according  to  our  own 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

These  are  factors,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  think  require  that  we  try  to  reverse 
an  action  many  took  in  good  faith  last 
fall.  The  history  of  events  since  has  sug- 
gested that  this  matter  carries  with  it 
more  complications  and  more  problems 
than  the  small  gains  of  50,000  tons  of 
ore  that  are  coming  in  this  year,  if  all 
the  schedules  are  kept,  from  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  consideration  was  raised  that 
this  is  benefiting  some  big  companies. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  The  benefit  is  to  the 
consiuners  of  the  stainless  steel  products 
in  this  country. 

This  is  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  institute  price  controls, 
to  get  at  the  problem  of  inflation.  The 
estimate  is  that  $100  million  was  saved 
by  consumers  last  year  by  the  removal 
and  thus  the  lowering  of  the  price,  be- 
cause the  price  has  lowered  very  dramat- 
ically since  the  Byrd  amendment  was 
adopted  last  year.  It  is  important  to  me 
if  we  can  find  areas  in  which  we  can 
reduce  prices  $100  million,  in  effect,  to 
the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  McGEE  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

In  response  to  that,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that,  indeed,  the 
price  of  chrome  ore  on  the  world  market 
has  dropped  15  to  18  percent  in  the  last 
year.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
release  of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia, 
50,000  tons,  when  by  the  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  we  are  pre- 
paring to  release  1,300,000  tons  from  the 
American  strategic  stockpile.  There  was 
the  great  factor,  that  was  the  explana- 
tion for  part  of  the  drop  in  this  price,  as 
all  the  money  markets  in  New  York  will 
confirm. 

The  second  reason  for  the  drop  had 
to  do  with  the  shift  of  the  market. 
Riissian  chrome  is  the  highest  grade 
chrome  and  commands  a  higher  price 


than  most  other  sources  on  the  world 
market.  The  shifting  of  the  chrome  im- 
ports from  Turkey  simply  refiects  that 
what  Russia  is  producing  and  Turkey  is 
producing  and  other  coimtries  are  pro- 
ducing has  satisfied  the  chrome  market. 
This  is  what  brought  down  the  price  of 
chrome  some  15  percent. 

It  is  relevant  when  one  remembers  the 
admonition  from  the  United  Steel- 
workers  and  from  the  AFL-CIO.  BoUi 
organizations  say,  "If  anybody  has  a 
stake  in  keeping  the  steel  industry  going, 
it  is  us.  We  find  no  relevance  to  the  lift- 
ing of  sanctions  and  importing  chrome 
ore  to  our  jobs  or  our  chance  for  jobs. 
Our  best  chance  lies  in  restoring  the 
dignity  of  the  United  Nations,  in  not 
imdercutting  the  President  at  this  time, 
while  he  is  underway  with  his  mission  to 
Europe  and  to  Asia  so  recently." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  situation  with  regard  to 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that,  as  a 
result  of  a  technicality,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  yielded 
to  him,  he  was  yielding  on  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  I  was  yielding  on  my 
time.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  was  on 
the  Senator  from  Virginia's  time,  and  I 
was  on  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  No.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was 
taken  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  time 
for  my  response  was  taken  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  ask 
that  it  be  taken  out  of  my  time  instead. 
I  apologize. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute will  be  transferred. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  made  a  very  important 
point,  in  that  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  affected  to  the  extent  of 
$100  million — $100  million  on  an  annual 
basis.  That  is  a  very  significant  point  to 
me. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  spoke  of 
what  Mr.  Abel,  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers, sitting  in  his  top  oflBce,  thinks  about 
this  matter.  But  if  one  will  talk  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  represent  steel  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  represent  the  steel  workers 
themselves,  as  elected  officials  of  this 
Government,  he  will  find  out  how  con- 
cerned they  are  about  this  matter. 

One  of  the  finest  speeches  I  have  heard 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  by 
Representative  John  Dent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, last  October,  when  he  was  argu- 
ing the  effect  the  ban  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  had  had  on  the  jobs  of  the  steel- 
workers  of  the  United  States. 

1  think  it  is  fine  to  think  about  the 
sltuaticm  in  England  uid  how  it  might 
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be  affected  by  what  we  do  or  do  not  do 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  I  think,  first,  we 
want  to  think  about  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  our  own  country.  I  submit 
that  we  should  not  put  this  country  in 
a  strait  jacket  in  regard  to  a  vital  defense 
material. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
whatever  time  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
this  about  equal.  How  many  minutes 
would  that  be?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  yield  himself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self, then,  3  minutes,  in  that  circum- 
stance. 

We  have  been  discussing  here  the  con- 
sequences of  our  action  to  hft  sanctions 
and  what  it  means  for  the  chance  of  some 
successful  negotiation. 

I  did  not  add  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  the  fact  that  again 
and  again  groups  who  have  to  live  in 
Rhodesia  came  before  our  parliamentary 
meeting  there  in  British  territory,  from 
both  sides,  saying  that  this  hardening 
of  the  position  that  our  action  induced  on 
the  part  of  the  Rhodesian  Government 
brings  it  dangerously  close  to  the  violent 
stage.  If  that  unleashes  itself  in  Rho- 
desia, it  would  be  difiBcult  to  say  how  it 
could  be  stopped  short  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  Therefore,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  not,  in  even  a  small  way, 
contribute  by  our  actions  to  a  sharpen- 
ing, or  a  harshening.  or  a  worsening  of 
prospects  to  avoid  a  blood  bath  in  all  of 
southern  Africa.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  they  fear.  That  is  what  has  sur- 
faced— but  only  a  part  of  it  has  surfaced. 

I  quote  new  from  a  Johannesburg 
newspaper,  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  where  they  say  that  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pearce  Commission  Re- 
port reflected  the  negative  consequences 
of  the  action  of  this  bodj' — the  iceberg  is 
not  only  blocking  a  settlement  in  Rho- 
desia but  stating  that  a  real  hazard  to 
peaceful  settlement  in  all  of  black  Africa 
is  a  real  one  indeed.  Considering  the 
source  of  that  particular  publication.  I 
think  it  should  lay  stress  on  what  has 
happened,  in  their  judgment,  in  this 
regard. 

I  point  out  once  more  that  neither  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Rhodesia,  nor 
Portugal,  another  friend,  has  formally 
violated  the  sanctions  in  Einy  action  by 
their  governments,  nor  have  they  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Rhodesia.  One 
might  have  expected  them  to  do  so,  but 
they  have  not.  They  are  obviously  liv- 
ing up  to  their  commitment. 

I  say  once  again  that  only  the  United 
States  of  America  formally  broke  its 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations.  That 
is  a  pretty  serious  charge  in  times  like 
these,  when  the  President  of  our  country 
is  seeking  to  heal  the  wounds  of  many 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute.  I  point  out 


that  Portugal  did  report  noncompliance 
with  sanctioi-s  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  appears  in  the 
U  Thant  report  on  sanctions,  1970-71. 

I  will  point  out  also,  since  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  mentioned  the  defiance 
of  the  United  Nations  embargo,  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  a  formal  presentation,  said 
that  virtually  every  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  violated  the  sanctions. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
or  2  to  respond  to  the  Senator's  com- 
ments. I  must  say  that  I  misspoke  my- 
self in  a  technical  sense  in  regard  to 
Portugal,  and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
correction. 

The  Portuguese  Government  never  ac- 
cepted the  sanctions  at  the  beginning. 
What  I  should  have  said  was  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  has  never  taken 
that  last  step  which  should  follow  if 
they  were  believers;  that  is,  that  they 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  Rho- 
desian Government.  This  they  have  not 
done.  Neither  has  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  point  of  it  being  that  they 
still  see  this  as  competition  within  the 
British  Empire — the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations. 

I  should  add  to  my  friends  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Nevada  that,  of  course,  sanc- 
tions have  not  been  perfect.  Of  course 
they  have  not  been.  There  are  110  vio- 
lations charged  at  the  present  time.  But 
those  violations  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. Obviously,  some  must  take  place. 
The  question  is:  Is  the  United  States 
supposed  to  be  as  bad  as  the  other  guy, 
or  is  the  United  States  supposed  to  be 
the  leader  in  the  world,  trying  to  set  a 
good  example? 

The  total  amount  of  ore  to  come  in 
xmder  the  lifting  of  sanctions  is  still  a 
mere  trickle.  For  that  reason,  I  think  we 
should  return  to  the  sanctions  program 
and  restore  American  participation 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mtissachusetts  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  think  it  is  eminently  sound, 
and  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons. 

The  American  people  must  be  ponder- 
ing the  action  we  are  considering  today 
when  we  have  our  President  just  retiuTi- 
ing  from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  is  talking 
about  expanding  trade,  and  expanding 
areas  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  had  trade  with  them  on 
chrome  ore  already.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  lived  up  to  its  requirements  in  the 
past. 

Here,  in  effect,  we  are  providing  a  road- 
block in  what  has  been  an  area  of  suc- 
cessful trade  in  the  past. 

Thus,  this  does  not  make  any  sense 
in  terms  of  what  the  President  is  trying 
to  do  regarding  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  does  not  make  any 


sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
strategic  position  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  more  basic  and  more  fundamen- 
tal. 

In  reviewing  the  record  and  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  committee,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  present  chrome 
reserves,  has  sufficient  chromite  on  hand 
for  some  40  years  to  meet  our  defense  re- 
quirements. So  it  does  not  make  any  sense 
from  the  strategic  position  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  seen,  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  lifting 
the  sanctions  for  the  sake  of  chrome  ore 
has  been  a  vehicle  to  open  up  a  wide 
variety  of  opportunities  for  trade  with 
Rhodesia.  The  licenses  granted  under 
the  provisions  last  year  provide  not  only 
for  imports  of  chrome  but  for  72  differ- 
ent items. 

What  we  are  effectively  doing  is  open- 
ing up  a  wide  variety  of  trading  oppor- 
tunities with  Rhodesia  at  a  time  when 
they  clearly  have  violated  the  fimda- 
mental  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  difficulties  with  American 
foreign  policy  is  that  it  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  kinds  of  values,  the  kinds  of 
interests,  and  the  kinds  of  concerns  that 
we  like  to  think  are  basic  to  our  system 
and  to  what  the  American  people  desire. 

When  we  violate  the  fundamental 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  I  fail  to 
see  why  the  United  States,  which  stands 
for  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
freedom  for  all  the  world,  should  be 
out  there  championing  a  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

In  summary,  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  from  our  strategic  point  of  view, 
and  it  does  not  make  any  sense  from 
the  point  of  view  of  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  good  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  removal  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  does  violate  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  United  States  in  the  lead  of  those 
countries  which  are  violating  United  Na- 
tions resolutions. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  US. 
trade  with  Southern  Rhodesia.  For  that 
reason  I  intend  to  vote  against  amend- 
ment No.  1196  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  3526,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1972.  As  pro- 
posed, the  Senator's  amendment  would 
delete  section  503  of  Public  Law  92-156, 
thereby  permitting  U.S.  industry  to  con- 
tinue flaimting  a  United  Nations  ban  on 
trade  with  Southern  Rhodesian  com- 
panies. 

The  issue  at  this  time  is  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  last  summer  when, 
through  a  series  of  votes,  the  Senate 
failed  to  uphold  the  provisions  of  a 
United  Nations  resolution  banning  VS. 
trade  with  Southern  Rhodesia.  America 
voted  with  other  Security  Council  mem- 
bers in  December  1966  to  impose  selec- 
tive mandatory  sanctions  in  response  to 
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the  rebel  Rhodesian  regime's  withdrawal 
from  the  British  Commonwealth. 

But  we  violated  that  resolution  last 
year  by  withdrawing  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  At  that  time  it  was  a  serious 
matter.  Now  it  is  even  more  serious,  be- 
cause this  coimtry  can  no  longer  claim 
that  Rhodesian  chrome  is  required  in 
order  to  reduce  America's  dependence 
on  chromite  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Sen- 
ate supporters  of  trade  with  Rhodesia 
insisted  that,  because  the  United  States 
purchases    chrome    ore    from    Russia, 
American  industry  is  threatened  by  rely- 
ing on  communism  for  a  strategic  ma- 
terial. Moreover,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
jump  hi  price  of  Russian  chromite  from 
$58  per  ton  in  presanction  days  to  $71 
per  ton  in  1971  was  inflationary.  It  is  im- 
bearable.  therefore,  to  those  who  sup- 
ported the  clamor  for  Rhodesian  chrome, 
that  the  United  States  should  continue 
its  reliance  on  Russian  sources.  Yet,  the 
President's  current  visit  to  Russia  seeks 
not  only  to  establish  arms  agreements, 
but  also  involves  our  Nation's  mutual 
concerns  regarding  trade.  Where  is  the 
logic  in  halting  shipments  of  chrome  ore 
from  Russia  while  at  the  same  time  we 
explore  other  trade  possibiUties  with  the 
Kremlin?  If  it  is  at  all  right  for  the 
Trea-sury  Department  to  support  Ameri- 
can industry  negotiations  on  a  $6  billion 
deal  for  liquefied  natural  gas  from  Rus- 
sia what  is  so  risky  about  a  $14  million 
deal  for  Russian  chromite? 

Mr.  President,  although  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  irritation  of  those  who  oppose  our 
heavy  purchase  of  Russian  chromite  be- 
cause of  the  price,  that  argument  is  not 
ample  justification  for  refuting  Amer- 
ica's pledge  to  support  the  struggle  for 
human  decency  wherever  it  is  made. 

Southern  Rhodesia's  250,000  whites 
are  moving  closer  toward  apartheid — 
the  dehumanizing  system  of  race  hate 
that  would  enslave  the  Nation's  5.3  mil- 
llOTi  black  citizens.  There  is  no  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  profit  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  black  Rhodesians. 

A  full  look  at  the  issue  of  purchasing 
chromite  from  Southern  Rhodesia  makes 
it  clear  that  arguing  for  Rhodesian 
chromite  is  a  farce  of  the  cheapest  sort. 
Last  July  when  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations — regarding  the  matter 
of  Rhodesian  chrome — he  asserted  that: 
The  United  States  today  faces  an  Imminent 
and  serious  shortage  of  chrome.  This  mate- 
rial Is  essential  in  the  manufactxire  of  such 
critical  defense  Items  as  Jet  alrcrafts,  mis- 
siles, and  nuclear  submarines. 

Yet,  in  those  same  hearings,  State  De- 
partment officials  testified  that  the  U.S. 
inventory  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
as  of  May  31, 1971.  amounted  to  5,344,000 
tons.  The  Department  verified  that  our 
stockpiles  of  chromite  had  thereby  ac- 
cumulated an  excess  of  2,244,000  tons. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  not 
only  htul  no  shortage  of  chrome  ore,  we 
enjoyed  a  substantial  over  abundance  of 
this  so-called  critical,  strategic  material. 

Clearly,  it  is  nowhere  close  to  the  mark 
to  insist  that  chromite  is  in  serious  short- 
age or  that  the  manufacture  of  strategic 
materials  is  threatened.  David  D.  New- 
som.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs,  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year  that: 


Approximately  10  percent  of  our  chrome 
imports  go  to  direct  defence  requirements. 

That  leaves  the  otha:  90  percent  to  be 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  kitchen 
knives,  automobile  trimmings  and  for 
other  consumer  products. 

What  then,  can  be  a  justifiable  excuse 
for  permitting  imports  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  to  enter  this  country? 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  such  justifica- 
tion. There  is  simply  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  purchase  chrome 
ore  from  Southern  Rhodesia.  Moreover, 
the  Senate  and  the  American  public 
must  understand  the  folly  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  have  placed  ourselves 
regarding  imports  of  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

Last  week,  on  May  23,  the  Pearce  com- 
mission reported  that  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  settlement  of  Rhodesia's  6-year 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  was  rejected 
by  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  As  a  result,  Sir 
Alec  Douglas  Home,  announced  that 
Britain  would  continue  its  economic  and 
diplomatic  boycott  of  the  white  rebellious 
Rhodesian  Government.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
U.S.  action  lifting  the  ban  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia  last  year.  Great  Britain  has 
steadfastly  maintained  sanctions  against 
the  rebel  government. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  maintain  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  and  refused  last  year 
to  report  out  Senator  Byrd's  provision  to 
lift  the  ban  on  trade  with  Rhodesia.  But 
the  Senate  got  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  issue  anyway — because  it  reached  the 
floor  last  September  as  part  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill. 

The  Senate  voted  five  times  on  that 
measure.  In  one  instance,  by  a  vote  of 
45  to  43,  the  Senate  approved  the  Ful- 
bright  amendment  authorizing  presi- 
dential discretion  in  granting  trade  with 
the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  Senate  lifted 
the  ban— voting  38  to  44  in  favor  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  on  October  6,  1971. 

On  November  1,  the  House  accepted 
the  Senate  approved  conference  report 
by  a  151  vote  margin,  and  on  November 
17,  1971,  the  President  signed  the  $18 
bilUon  Military  Procurement  Act  with 
the  Byrd  amendment  included. 

The  administration  took  quick  action. 
The  Treasury  Department  on  January 
25,  1972  issued  a  general  import  license 
authorizing  "imports  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  of  Southern  Rhodesian 
origin."  Somehow  that  was  interpreted 
to  permit  72  different  commodities  in- 
cluding goose  down,  to  enter  American 
ports  from  Rhodesia. 

With  a  license  in  hand — it  was  clear 
sailing  for  Foote  Mineral  Corp.  They  re- 
ceived a  25,000-ton  shipment  of  Rhode- 
sian chromite  on  March  20,  1972.  Not  to 
be  outdone,  the  Union  Carbide  Corp.  re- 
ceived a  similar  shipment  days  later. 
Now,  I  am  told,  other  shipments  are  due 
in  this  country  shortly. 

Thus,  last  year,  the  Congress,  ap- 
parently bought  the  argument  that 
Rhodesian  chrome  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  that  we  were  running 
out  of  reliable  sources  for  the  material. 
But,  on  March  21,  1972,  1-day  after  the 
first  shipment  of  Rhodesian  ore  docked 
at  a  Louisiana  port — the  Senate  ap- 
proved S.  773 — a  bill  that  allows  VS.  in- 


dustry to  obtain  chrome  ore  from  our 
vast  inventory  of  excess  stockpile  ore. 
Excerpts  from  Committee  Report  No.  92- 
698— describe  the  purpose  of  S.  773  and 
why  disposal  of  the  stockpile  was  pro- 
posed: 

FUBFOSE  OF  THK  BILL 

The  proposed  bill  is  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  1971.  It  would  authorize  the 
disposal  of  approximately  1,313,600  short  dry 
tons  of  metallurgical  grade  chromite  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  and  would  waive  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period  normally  required  before  such  dis- 
posal could  be  started. 

WHT   DISPOSAL  IS  PROPOSED 

The  material  to  be  disposed  of  is  excess 
to  stockpUe  needs.  The  total  Inventory  of 
the  materlcJ  In  the  national  and  supple- 
mental stockpiles  as  of  October  31,  1970,  was 
5,390,373  short  dry  tons.  The  stockpUe  ob- 
jective established  March  4,  1970,  is  3.100.000 
short  dry  tons,  leaving  an  excess  of  2.290,323 
short  dry  tons,  of  which  978,000  short  dry 
tons  were  previously  authorized  for  disposal. 

As  expressed  in  the  report  language 
"the  material,  chrome  ore — to  be  dis- 
posed of  "is  excess  to  stockpile  needs." 

If  the  chromite  in  the  stockpile  is  ex- 
cess to  our  needs  then  why  do  we  need  to 
purchase  chromite  from  Southern  Rho- 
desia? Even  more  baffling  is  the  following 
report  language  justifying  the  release  of 
"stockpiled  chromite : " 

BHOOESIAN    ORE 

At  the  time  this  measure  was  crlginally 
considered  by  the  committee  in  Apr.l  1971, 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  precluded  the 
Importation  of  Rhodesian  ore,  formerly  one 
of  the  principal  sources.  With  the  enactment 
of  section  603,  Public  Law  92-166,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  granted  a  general  license 
under  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  regulations 
authorizing  Imports  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  of  Southern  Rhodesian  origin.  In 
light  of  this,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
release  of  metallurgical  grade  chromite  from 
the  govermnent  stockpiles  will  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  national  defense. 

According  to  the  report,  stockpiled 
chromite  can  be  released  because  we 
voted  to  lift  the  ban  on  Rhodesian  ore 
and — 

The  release  of  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
from  the  government  stockpiles  will  not  te 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Who  aie  we  kidding?  American  indus- 
try consumes  900  thousand  tons  of  chro- 
mite annually.  We  obtaui  that  amount 
from  the  world  market — without  buying 
from  Rhodesia. 

Under  the  new  authority  permitting 
disposal  of  1.3  million  tons  of  stockpile 
ore — we  would  not  need  to  buy  chrome 
ore  for  18  months.  And  even  then,  our 
remaining  stockpiles  of  4  million  tons 
would  sustain  our  defense  needs  for  40 
years  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  Sen- 
ate must  not  overlook  these  facts.  The 
legislative  history  on  his  matter  clearly 
shows  that  we  failed  to  act  properly  on 
the  merits  of  this  matter  last  year. 

The  United  States  did  not  need  Rho- 
desian chrome  on  March  29,  1971  when 
the  Senator  tvora.  Virginia  introduced  S. 
1404,  to  lift  the  ban  on  Rhodesian  trade. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  knew 
that  and  refused  to  report  the  bill.  The 
United  States  did  not  need  Rhodesian 
chrome  last  September  or  October  as  the 
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Senate  debated  the  Military  Procurement 
Act.  We  demonstrated  that  at  one  point 
by  voting  against  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Predictably,  the  United  States 
has  still  failed  to  demonstrate  a  need  for 
chrome  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

And  so  it  is,  that  today  we  have  one 
more  opportunity  to  deny  shipments  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  or  any  other  Rhode- 
sian  commodity  from  entering  American 
ports.  I  can  see  no  legitimate  reason  for 
continuing  to  admit  chrome  ore  ship- 
ments into  this  country.  All  evidence 
shows  that  our  national  requirements 
can  be  and  are  being  satisfactorily  met 
from  other  sources. 

Those  who  would  insist  otherwise  can 
be  motivated  only  by  the  insensitive 
claws  of  racism. 

Supporting  Rhodesian  chrome  imports 
lends  support  to  the  cruelly  repressive 
doctrine  of  the  white  minority-ruled 
Rhodesian  regime.  Southern  Rhodesia 
broke  away  from  Great  Brltian  In  1965 
because  it  could  not  win  approval  of  its 
national  system  to  persecute  over  5  mil- 
lion black  Africans  who  deservedly  seek 
to  enjoy  basic  human  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Even  the  British  Goverrmient  has 
reafarmed  its  opposition  to  Rhodesia's 
repressive  policies. 

After  the  Senate's  vote  last  October, 
it  was  believed  that  the  Rhodesian  pre- 
mier, Ian  Smith,  had  gained  consider- 
able leverage  in  his  delicate  negotiations 
to  gain  legal  Independence  for  the  rebel 
government.  But  the  Pearce  Commis- 
sion was  obviously  more  Impressed  by  the 
fervent  expressions  of  rejection  by 
African  people  than  by  the  desire  to  re- 
open economic  trade  channels. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  trade  with 
Southern  Rhodesia  as  long  as  that  na- 
tion persists  with  Its  Inhuman  racist 
policies.  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa.  the 
African  Methodist  bishop,  readily  dispels 
any  notion  that  sanctions  are  damaging 
to  the  welfare  of  black  Rhodesians.  In 
my  talks  with  the  bishop  on  May  4,  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  this  one  man's 
mighty  conviction  to  stand  up  against 
the  rigidity  of  the  ruling  Goverrunent. 
He  knows  that  the  terms  of  the  Pearce 
Commission  are  a  sellout  of  the  African 
people.  He  also  knows  that  the  world's 
powers  must  be  held  accountable  for 
their  dealings  with  his  country's  rulers. 
If  the  United  States  Is  not  prepared  to  do 
the  right  thing  regarding  Rhodesia,  then 
we  should  do  nothing— 12,000  partici- 
pants in  last  week's  African  American 
National  Conference  on  Africa  em- 
phasized that  the  "right  thing"  can  only 
be  an  end  to  America's  complicity  with 
the  Rhodesian  rulers  whose  distorted 
views  violate  America's  pledge  to  seek 
human  justice  for  all. 

Congressman  Charles  Diggs,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  African  Affairs,  could  not 
be  more  exact  In  saying  that  nothing 
gives  African  people  greater  concern 
than  our  position  of  mere  lipservlce 
against  the  evils  of  apartheid  and  mi- 
nority rule. 

I  believe  that  if  we  fall  to  replace 
sanctions  against  Rhodesian  trade  we 
will  completely  destroy  any  credibility  we 
may  have  with  other  African  nations 
and  we  will  erode  the  faith  of  concerned 


citizens — here  at  home — both  black  and 
white — who  see  our  Nation  Increasing  its 
support  of  countries  that  officially  main- 
tain racist  policies. 

It  iB  time  that  we  in  the  United  States 
act  to  affirm  the  claim  that  all  people 
must  be  granted  personal  rights,  self- 
determination,  and  fundamental  free- 
doms without  regard  to  race. 

It  is  clear  that  violating  our  United 
Nations  resolution  to  ban  trade  with 
Rhodesia  \s  totally  Inexcusable. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  defeat  the 
Bjrrd  amendment,  and  I  urge  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  all  on  the  3  min- 
utes now,  otherwise  we  are  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  our  country  would  not  directly 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  which  would  be  a 
common,  ordinary  foreign  policy.  I  think 
it  Is  our  dream 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  have  now  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  we  have  some- 
thing special,  that  we  have  higher  stand- 
ards in  this  country  that  would  dictate — 
it  would  seem  to  me — a  rejection  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
that  this  proposal  would  throw  a  road- 
block in  the  way  of  trade  with  Russia. 
It  would  do  no  such  thing.  All  the  pro- 
posal says  is  that  the  United  States  can 
trade  with  Rhodesia  as  well  as  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  keeps  Russia  from  hav- 
ing a  monopoly.  It  does  do  that.  I  do  not 
suppose  anyone  wants  to  argue  that  Rus- 
sia should  have  a  monopoly  on  things. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  we  not  also  get 
chrome  from  Turkey  as  well? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So,  we  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  bulk 
of  the  imports  have  been  from  the  So- 
viet Union.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
importation  of  chrome  from  Russia.  It 
does  not  affect  trade  with  Russia.  It  says 
that  Rhodesia  can  also  be  traded  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) . 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  deny 
the  United  States  the  right  to  import  cer- 
tain stockpiled  minersJs  considered  es- 
sential to  otu*  national  defense  from 
non-Communist  nations  but  permit  Im- 
portation from  Communist  nations. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 


ate should  agree  to  the  amendment  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  unavoid- 
able  consequences   of   its   rejection. 

From  the  standpoint  of  consequences, 
it  is  crystal  clear  that  enactment  of  the 
bill  viithout  the  amendment  would  bene- 
fit the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
mimlst  nations.  A  second  consequence  Is 
that  the  United  States  might  well  become 
dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Commimist-bloc  nations  for  a  strategic 
defense  material.  Other  adverse  con- 
sequences relate  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustry which,  tmless  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  will  be  compelled  to  use  In- 
ferior-grade chrome  ore  and  pay  almost 
twice  the  price  of  a  superior  grade  of 
chrome  available  from  the  independent 
nation  of  Rhodesia. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
motive  imderlylng  the  pending  bill  Is 
pimitive  in  that  it  is  intended  to  dam- 
age the  economy  of  Rhodesia  and  even- 
tually force  that  nation  to  alter  Its 
constitution. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  sum  up  the  con- 
sequences: First,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  benefit  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  nations;  second,  they  would 
seriously  impair  our  national  defense; 
third,  they  would  impose  unnecessary 
burdens  on  our  domestic  industry;  and 
fourth,  proclaim  oiu-  intention  to  dam- 
age the  economy  of  Rhodesia  and  hdp 
nullify  the  constitution  of  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
what  the  proponents  of  the  bill  as  pend- 
ing offer  to  justify  these  adverse  conse- 
quences. Since  the  State  Department  is 
the  chief  proponent,  the  Department's 
positions  are  instructive.  It  is  said  that 
the  American  people  and  Congress  are 
bound  by  the  United  Nations  treaty  to 
uphold  a  specific  decision  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  that  Rhodesia 
constitutes  a  threat  to  world  peace.  In- 
cidentally, the  mere  suggestion  that 
Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  world  peace  is  an 
absurdity.  It  is  even  ludicrous  when  sug- 
gested by  an  organization  vested  with  a 
responsibility  for  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  seciuity  of  nations. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  on  the  basis  of  this  determination 
we  are  obligated  to  implement  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  decision  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia  in  or- 
der to  suppress  the  supposed  threat  of 
that  nation  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  aside  the  ri- 
diculous and  purely  fictitious  Idea  that 
Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  world  peace, 
which  is  the  basis  for  asserting  United 
Nations  jurisdiction  and  thus  the  basis 
for  asserting  the  power  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  that  nation.  Instead, 
let  us  turn  to  the  more  fundamental 
argument  that  the  American  people  and 
Congress  are  bound  by  the  United  Na- 
tions treaty  to  "gee  and  haw"  on  com- 
mand of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  this  Congress 
be  boimd  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Coimcil  with  respect  to  measures  which 
we  must  take  against  other  nations.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  Armed  Forces?  Does 
the  Soviet  Union  feel  bound  by  the  same 
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treaty  to  accept  the  dictation  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council?  It  does 
not.  Do  Communist  bloc  nations  feel 
bound  in  the  same  manner?  They  do  not. 
Does  Red  China  feel  bound  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council?  It  does  not.  Why,  then,  should 
we  feel  bound  when  other  nations  do  not? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  United  Nations 
is  now  insolvent  or  at  least  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency  for  the  sole  reason  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  bloc  nations 
and  France  refused  to  be  boimd  by 
United  Nations  Security  Council  dictates 
in  its  so-called  "peace-keeping"  efforts 
in  Nigeria? 

It  was  almost  2V^  years  ago  that 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
launched  its  great  "peace-keeping"  ven- 
ture against  Biafra.  One  result  of  that 
mission  was  the  loss  of  2  million  lives  In 
Biafra  through  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion alone,  apart  from  the  casualties  of 
battle.  Close  to  5  million  people  were 
uprooted  and  settled  in  refugee  camps 
during  the  "peacekeeping"  efforts  of 
that  monumental  tragedy  which  eventu- 
ally cost  approximately  $594  million. 
Most  of  the  casualties  in  this  great 
^'humanitarian"  effort  were  innocent 
women  and  children. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  war 
In  Nigeria  was  justified  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  Is  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  and  this  Congress  are 
bound  by  a  treaty  which  does  not  bind 
other  member  nations  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration, 
through  Its  State  Department,  takes  the 
position  that  we  should  be  bound  by  the 
determinations  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  even  though  other  na- 
tions are  not  bound.  The  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  this  position  were  clearly  set 
out  by  Richard  P.  Pederson,  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State,  in  a  speech 
delivered  before  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation in  Stockton,  Calif.,  on  April  21, 
1972. 

In  substance,  the  administration  posi- 
tion Is  that  the  United  States  should  be 
bound  by  Security  Council  decisions  even 
in  the  matter  of  committing  our  Armed 
Forces.  Further,  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  nation  has  the  right 
to  veto  or  to  avoid  Security  Council  de- 
terminations including  those  to  the  use 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  those  which 
ctill  upon  us  to  participate  in  econoinlc 
boycotts  against  other  nations. 

The  argument  begins  with  the  assump- 
tion that  we  must  make  the  United  Na- 
tions work  as  an  instrument  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security.  It  is 
readily  admitted  on  all  sides  that  It  has 
not. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  this  goal,  ac- 
cording to  this  argument,  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  member  states  to  respect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Security  Council — ^particu- 
larly among  permanent  members  of  the 
Council. 

Therefore,  it  is  argued,  if  we  are  to 
make  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil work,  we  must  take  advantage  of  and 
I  quote: 

Ad  hoc  pragmatic  opportunities  to  make 
use  of  peace  keeping  arrangements  as  polit- 
ical circumstances  permit. 


Under  present  political  circumstances. 
Communist  nations  have  agreed  to  sanc- 
tions Imposed  against  Rhodesia  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  take  advantage  of 
this  political  circumstance  and  follow 
suit  because  such  opportunities,  and  I 
quote: 

Are  more  Important  for  the  United  Na- 
tions effectiveness  than  any  other  factor. 
It  Is  contended  that,  it  could  well  turn  out 
that  this  Is  the  only  way  for  It — ^the  United 
Nations — to  continue  to  develop. 

Mr.  President,  It  bolls  down  to  a  very 
simple  proposition.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  advocating  the  surrender  to  the 
United  Nations  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  decisions  respect- 
ing the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  less- 
er mesisures  such  as  economic  boycotts 
and  sanctions.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  criticized  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment because  it  has  not  been  able  to  per- 
suade what  the  Department  refers  to 
as  "a  sovereignty — conscious  and  con- 
servative Soviet  Union,"  to  surrender  its 
sovereignty  over  decisions  affecting  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  troops  and  armed 
forces  and  economic  sanctions  and  the 
like  which  may  be  demanded  by  the 
Security  Coimcil. 

Mr.  President,  It  must  be  clear  that 
there  is  a  great  contradiction  In  the 
positions  of  those  who  contend,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  power 
to  commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  defense  of  this  Nation 
and  the  position,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  United  Nations  should  have 
that  power  without  the  right  of  veto  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  extremely  Interesting  to  com- 
pare the  votes  of  those  who  insist  on 
handcuffing  the  President  in  the  use  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  during  the 
present  process  of  disengagement  and 
those  who  vote  in  support  of  the  con- 
tention by  the  State  Department  and 
this  administration  that  all  such  deci- 
sions should  be  vested  In  the  United  Na- 
tions without  the  right  of  veto  by  our 
Government  or  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  presented  by 
this  proposed  amendment  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  bound  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil dictates  in  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  The  prece- 
dent to  be  established  or  rejected  Is  one 
that  involves  the  larger  Issue  of  commit- 
ment of  our  Armed  Forces  by  the  United 
Nations  In  actions  aroimd  the  world.  A 
vote  against  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  the  proposition  that  we  are  bound  by 
such  Security  Council  determination.  I 
urge  that  Senators  reject  that  proposi- 
tion by  voting  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  a 
questicm? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  could  only  yield  for  10 
seconds.  I  have  1  minute  remaining, 
which  Is  a  slightly  short  time  for  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  issue  here  that  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed very  fully.  It  concerns  the  role  of 
some  of  the  multinational,  giant  corpora- 
tions. It  leaves  out  Allegheny  Ludlum 
and  Union  Carbide.  It  leaves  out  all  of 
the  other  economic  Interests  affected,  all 
of  which  would  benefit  from  this  actloi. 
It  Ukewise  raises  the  prospect  that  the 
British  themselves  may  lift  their  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  today  this  body  votes 
on  an  Issue  which  will  test  the  faithful- 
ness of  this  Nation  to  its  commitment  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  that  organiza- 
tion's future  Importance  and  Influence. 

I  am  referring  to  an  amendment  which 
is  being  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd. 
That  amendment  would  delete  section 
503  from  the  State  Department-USIA 
authorization  bill.  Section  503  would  re- 
verse action  taken  by  this  body  last  year 
which  allowed  us  to  Import  chrome  ore 
and  other  strategic  materials  from  Rho- 
desia In  violation  of  sanctions  imposed  by 
the  United  Nations. 

Rather  than  repeating  the  mistake  we 
made  Isist  year,  I  strongly  urge  this  body 
to  give  the  United  Nations  a  chance  at 
survival.  The  organization  has  a  new 
leader  In  Mr.  Kurt  Waldhelm  of  Austria 
who  assumes  his  post  at  a  time  when  the 
U.N.  is  in  very  low  status.  Whatever 
slight  hopes  we  may  have  of  the  United 
Nations  becoming  an  effective  organiza- 
tion must  not  be  dashed  by  a  repeat  per- 
formance of  last  year.  We  must  give  the 
U.N.  a  chance  rather  than  taking  action 
which  can  only  undermine  both  the  or- 
ganization and  Mr.  Waldhelm. 

There  is  one  critical  point  which  pro- 
ponents of  violating  the  JJN.  sanctions 
have  conveniently  chosen  to  overlook  In 
presenting  their  case.  One  of  the  com- 
plications associated  with  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  last  fall — and  we  warned 
of  that  danger  during  the  debate  at  that 
time — ^was  that  we  were  taking  action 
at  a  time  when  the  British  and  Rhode- 
sian Governments  were  in  the  midst  of 
negotiations  to  arrive  at  an  equitable 
settlement.  All  the  direct  reports  from 
the  Rhodesian  capltol,  the  morning  after 
the  Senate  took  Its  Eiction,  stated  that 
the  Smith  government's  attitude  had 
hardened  completely.  The  spirit  of  give 
and  take  which  had  marked  the  negotia- 
tions up  imtll  our  action  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

These  reports  were  substantiated  when 
I  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  both  the 
British  Labor  and  Conservative  parties 
during  my  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey  ear- 
lier this  month  to  participate  in  the 
Anglo-American  Conference  on  Africa. 
The  leaders  of  both  parties  were  ada- 
mant in  reporting  to  me  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  coming  when  It  did,  hard- 
ened the  Rhodesian  Goverrunent  posi- 
tion and  resulted  in  a  proposed  settle- 
ment far  less  equitable  than  what  every- 
one had  hoped  for.  This,  in  turn,  re- 
stdted  in  the  predictable  negative  re- 
sponse the  Pearce  Commission  received 
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in  determining  the  sentiment  for  or 
against  the  proposed  settlement.  Just 
last  week  the  Pearce  Commission  report 
was  issued  and  the  Commission  re- 
jected the  proposal  because  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  blacks,  who  comprise  95 
percent  of  the  Rhodesian  population,  op- 
posed the  settlement. 

Again,  I  emphasize,  this  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  action  taken  by  this 
body  last  October.  We  urged  the  Senate, 
last  fall,  to  hold  off  on  consideration  of 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  issue  imtil 
the  negotiations  were  completed.  But 
the  U.S.  Senate  chose  to  ignore  this  plea, 
and,  as  a  result,  we  literally  sabotaged 
any  chance  for  a  livable  compromise  to 
be  worked  out  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  British  have  announced  they 
will  continue  to  abide  by  the  sanctions 
xmtil  a  workable  settlement  can  be 
ironed  out  and  they  are  hopeful  that 
we  will  do  the  same.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes even  more  imperative  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  reserve  the  action  it  took 
last  fall  and  vote  to  reimpose  our  ob- 
servance of  the  sanctions. 

Another  point  which  is  essential  to 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  Senate  vote  today  centers 
around  our  role  in  attempting  to  find  a 
nonviolent  solution  to  the  British-Rho- 
desian  problem  in  1966.  At  that  time, 
the  British  and  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ments were  on  the  brink  of  armed  con- 
flict. We  goaded  the  British  into  going 
to  the  U.N.  as  an  alternative  to  armed 
conflict— at  least  give  the  U.N.  a  chance 
to  come  up  with  an  alternative  to  vio- 
lence. We  interceded  as  an  honest  bro- 
ker. Now  we  have  become  the  only  coun- 
try to  formally  break  the  sanctions.  As 
a  result,  this  issue  becomes  more  than 
just  honoring  our  commitment  to  the 
U.N.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  honoring 
our  own  commitment  in  acting  as  an 
honest  broker.  Our  integrity  as  an  hon- 
est broker  is  at  stake. 

In  light  of  these  circxmistances,  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  important  that  the 
United  States  detach  itself  from  poUcies 
which  convey  the  impression  that  we 
are  prepared  to  put  up  with  and  profit 
from  the  exploitation  of  Rhodesian 
blacks.  By  continuing  to  violate  the  sanc- 
tions we  are  thus  conveying  this  very 
impression. 

The  Senate  vote  also  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  President  has  completed  his 
summit  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Moscow.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  President's  meeting  was  that  of  ham- 
mering out  an  agreement  for  expanding 
trade  between  our  two  nations.  By  tossing 
the  outworn  scare  tactic  of  trading  with 
a  Communist  nation  into  the  arena  of 
debate  on  the  Rhodesian  chrome  issue, 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  only  serving  to  under- 
mine the  President's  efforts  to  seek  a 
relaxation  of  tensions  aroimd  the  world. 

The  Senate  Is  now  in  a  position  to  re- 
store our  international  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations.  Section  503  would  re- 
turn the  United  States  to  a  position 
where  it  obeys  international  law  and  ful- 
fills its  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  If  we  wish  to  see  peaceful 
chsoige  take  place  in  southern  Africa, 
we  will  have  to  recognize  that  the  sanc- 
tions program,  for  all  of  its  Inadequacies, 


has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  Rho- 
desian economy.  In  spite  of  the  known 
violations  of  the  sanctions,  the  propo- 
nents of  violating  the  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  have  yet  to  explain  how  the 
failure  of  other  nations  to  enforce  the 
sanctions  releases  the  United  States  from 
its  obligations  in  terms  of  the  interna- 
tional law  of  treaties. 

There  have  been  allegations  made  by 
those  who  advocate  we  violate  interna- 
tional law  that  our  defense  needs  require 
that  we  not  be  dependent  on  Russian 
chrome  to  meet  these  needs.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  deliberate  hoax. 
Events  since  the  vote  last  October  have 
served  only  to  bear  out  the  misleading 
innuendo  and  phoniness  associated  with 
this  allegation.  None  of  the  chrome  which 
is  now  being  imported  from  Rhodesia  is 
going  into  our  strategic  stockpile.  Our 
national  defense  was  never  imperiled  by 
our  observance  of  the  United  Nations 
boycott.  To  further  compound  the  phoni- 
ness of  this  issue,  the  Senate,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  recently  passed  S.  773  releas- 
ing from  the  national  stockpile  1,313,600 
short  dry  tons  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromite. 

The  critical  point  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  Rhodesian  chrome  is  not  going  into 
the  strategic  stockpile.  Government  au- 
thorities have  assured  us  that  there  are 
2.2  million  tons  of  excess  chrome  in  our 
national  stockpile.  The  1.3  million  tons 
proposed  to  be  drawn  out  under  S.  773 
will  meet  our  total  defense  and  Industry 
needs  for  2  years,  and  our  defense  needs 
alone  for  almost  20  years. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that 
contrary  to  statements  by  proponents  of 
our  violating  the  sanctions,  we  actually 
imported  less  chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1971  than  we  did  from  one  of 
our  allies — Turkey.  The  imports  from 
Russia  declined  from  58  percent  in  1970 
to  36  percent  in  1971.  according  to  data 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Imports 
from  Turkey  totaled  39  percent  of  our 
total  imports  in  1971. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Russian 
ore  is  really  Rhodesian  ore.  From  all  the 
"■  evidence  available  to  us,  this  also  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fabrication. 
Russian  ore  is  clearly  different  in  color, 
substance,  and  character  from  Rhodesian 
ore  and  is  of  considerably  higher  grade. 
Authorities  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
find  no  evidence  that  Russian  ore  is  really 
Rhodesian  ore  transshipped.  Proponents 
of  our  violating  the  U.N.  sanctions  have 
brought  forward  no  scientific  proof  to 
support  this  allegation. 

"Those  who  oppose  the  U.N.  sanctions 
ignore  a  very  important  economic  factor 
relating  to  other  U.S.  business  interests 
exclusive  of  such  companies  as  Union 
Carbide,  Foote  Mineral  Co.  and  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum,  in  those  African  nations 
which  are  not  dominated  by  white  gov- 
ernments. Independent  black  Africa, 
which  views  our  position  on  southern 
African  issues  as  a  test  of  our  commit- 
ment to  self-determination  and  equality, 
have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  our  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctions.  This  has  endan- 
gered our  economic  and  political  inter- 
ests in  those  nations  which  accoimt  for 


over  three-fifths  of  our  trade  aiid  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  investment  in  Africa. 
It  would  hardly  be  equitable  to  those 
American  business  interests  which  would 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  economic  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  those  African 
nations  because  we  were  shortsighted  in 
not  adhering  to  the  sanctions. 

This  brings  me  to  another  important 
point.  I  am  very  much  concerned  over  the 
growing  influence  of  multinational  cor- 
porations on  this  Nation's  foreign  policy- 
making. In  fact,  the  Senate  For.iign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  so  concerned  about 
the  growing  number  of  incidents  in  this 
area  that  we  will  be  holding  hearings  into 
that  question  in  the  near  futxure.  Yet, 
Foote  Mineral  Co.  and  Union  Carbide 
have  been  very  instrumental  in  pres- 
suring for  congi'e&iional  approval  of  o  ;r 
violating  the  U.N.  sanctions  to  serve  the 
economic  interests  of  these  two  com- 
panies. They  have  been  very  instru- 
mental in  distorting  the  truth  and  the 
real  issues  involved  in  our  adherence  to 
the  sanctions.  These  two  companies  have 
been  very  instriimental  in  fabricating 
the  case  for  our  ignoring  the  sanctions. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  day  when  the  U.S. 
Senate  falls  victim  to  a  ploy  as  repre- 
hensible as  this  and  allows  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations  to  be  determined  by 
two  corporations  which  have  significant 
holdings  in  Rhodesia.  I  can  tell  you  right 
now  that  both  Union  Carbide  and  Foote 
Mineral  Co.  will  have  some  tough  ques- 
tions to  answer  as  to  their  role  in  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  issue  when  these 
hearings  open. 

To  allow  sanctions  to  be  broken  for 
some  American  corporations  and  not  for 
others  creates  injustices  and  places  the 
Government  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
prosecuting  fertilizer  manufacturers.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  American 
tobacco  companies  have  profited  hand- 
somely from  the  exclusion  of  Rhodesian 
tobacco  from  the  British  market  by  the 
sanctions  program,  yet  I  have  not  seen 
a  proposal  offered  which  would  lift  the 
sanctions  on  Rhodesian  tobacco. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  once  again 
to  refer  to  the  letter  I  received  from  John 
Irwin  ni.  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
who  outlined  the  administration's  sup- 
port for  Section  503  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Irwin  stated: 

Repeal  now  would  serve  to  make  us  less 
vulnerable  to  unfavorable  International  re- 
action. As  a  result  of  the  legislation  now  in 
force,  our  International  Interests  have  suf- 
fer«d'  In  other  respects.  In  Africa,  where  our 
posttlun  on  Rhodesia  has  heretofore  been 
E.en  as  a  test  of  our  commitment  to  self- 
determination  and  racial  equality,  our  credi- 
bility has  suffered.  The  depth  of  African 
concern  has  been  particularly  strong  In  some 
nations  where  our  Interests  far  outweigh 
those  In  Rhodesia.  In  the  United  Nations. 
we  will  face,  with  each  shipment  of  chrome 
or  other  commodity,  an  Increasing  erosion 
of  our  position.  While  we  have  sought  and 
continue  to  seek  means  of  making  the  exist- 
ing sanctions  against  Rhodesia  more  effec- 
tive, and  less  liable  to  circumvention  by 
others,  oiu'  ability  to  do  so  is  seriously  lim- 
ited by  the  legislation  now  In  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
conclude  by  saying  to  my  colleagues  that 
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I  have  heard  of  selling  one's  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  potage.  but  never  for  a 
crock  of  chrome. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  would  leave  the  law  as  it  is 
now  and  as  Congress  passed  it  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
hewi  a  lot  about  how  this  action  would 
damage  the  results  of  the  President's 
recent  visit  to  Russia.  However,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  we  have  not 
heard  one  word  from  Russia  that  they 
have  negotiated  their  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Jews.  Yet  we  are  dealing  with 
that  nation  and  btiylng  chrome  from 
them  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  invoke  a  sanction  against  lUio- 
desia.  The  policy  of  Russia  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Jews  Is  equally  abhorrent 
to  me. 

This  is  a  very  specious  argument.  It  is 
an  argument  that  does  not  hold  water. 
We  would  save  $100  million  here  for  the 
American  consumers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presidmt.  the  United 
States  must  not  forfeit  its  l(xig-term  in- 
terests in  Africa  for  a  few  more  boatloads 
of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

Today  I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  urge  its  rejection,  not  out  of 
blind  repugnance  toward  Ian  Smith's 
racist  piirposes,  but  as  a  matter  of  prag- 
matic national  policy.  Our  continued 
purchases  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  which 
this  measure  would  permit,  is  simply  not 
worth  the  price  we  would  have  to  pay  in 
terms  of  our  international  position. 

The  State  Department  has  quite  un- 
derstandably urged  rejection  of  this 
amendment.  The  administration's  rea- 
soning is  sound.  To  accept  the  Byrd 
measure  would  be  to  deny  our  country's 
international  treaty  obligations  and  to 
renege  on  our  historic  record  of  a  100- 
percent  support  for  the  UJ^  Security 
Council.  Moreover,  it  would  mean  a  U.S. 
rejection  of  world  peace  through  law  at 
the  time  in  which  we  are  trying  to  con- 
struct such  a  framework. 

These  last  few  days  have  seen  major 
breakthroughs  in  the  development  of 
worid  law.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  taken  major  steps 
toward  substituting  peaceful  for  military 
competition. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  such 
a  ground  for  peaceful  competition  among 
economic  systems  as  in  Africa. 

Africa,  itself,  has  not  yet  felt  the  curse 
of  the  cold  war.  Hopefully  it  never  will. 
The  long  battle  against  colonialism, 
however,  continues.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  maintain  its  good  relations  with 
independent  Africa,  it  must  be  an  ally  in 
this  great  crusade. 

Rhodesia  is  a  sym'ool  of  that  stmggle. 
It  stands  as  a  living  memory  to  the  cen- 
turies of  European  colonialism  in  Africa. 
Its  racist  policies  stand  as  a  sharp  in- 
dignity to  the  people  of  that  continent, 
an  indignity  which  touches  them  daUy. 

Rhodesia  is  an  indignity  to  the  United 
States  as  well.  Here  is  a  country  ruled  by 


less  than  5  percent  of  its  population, 
which  sees  its^  as  a  part  of  the  free 
world.  It  longs  for  membership  tn  the 
Western  non-Commimist  world.  It  espe- 
cially seeks  the  economic  and  moral  sup- 
port of  the  United  States.  That  support 
must  be  denied. 

Today  the  Senate  must  take  a  firm 
position  on  the  Rhodesian  question.  It 
must  state  to  the  Rhodesian  people,  black 
and  white,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
sell  out  its  principles  for  short-term  eco- 
nomic gain.  It  will  not  forsake  interna- 
tional law,  its  hope  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment in  Africa,  even  its  essential  belief 
in  the  equality  of  man  Just  to  get  a  better 
deal  on  chrome. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Bdr.  President,  once  again 
the  actions  of  this  Senate's  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  appear  to  have 
been  formulated  in  a  vacuum. 

I  have  reference  to  the  committee's 
steps  to  restrict  importation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  and  thus  restore  the  So- 
viet Union  to  a  virtual  monopoly  posi- 
tion on  sales  of  critical  chromium  ore  to 
the  United  States. 

The  illoglc  of  this  move  is  deepened 
by  the  fact  that  on  September  23  of  last 
year  during  deliberations  on  the  military 
procurement  authorizations  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate decidedly  rejected  attempts  to  re- 
strict U.S.  purchases  on  this  one  vital 
element  from  this  tiny  African  nation. 

Moreover,  because  of  crucial  negotia- 
tions between  Britain  and  Rhodesia 
which  were  pending  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate affirmed  its  support  of  ending  pur- 
chase restrictions  on  chrome,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  delay  implementation 
of  section  503  until  January  1, 1972.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  and,  therefore, 
the  section  has  only  been  in  effect  little 
more  than  5  months. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  recount  some 
of  the  reasons  why  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  predicament  of  having  to  support 
the  most  powerful  Commimist  nation 
vtrlth  chromite  piu-chases  at  a  price  arti- 
ficially controlled  by  the  Soviets. 

In  late  1966,  the  U  JJ.  CouncU,  in  which 
we  hold  the  right  of  veto,  imposed  selec- 
tive sanctions  on  Rhodesia.  Later,  the 
embargo  became  total. 

Following  the  action  by  the  United 
Nations,  President  Johnson  ordered  an 
embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia.  This 
action  was  imilaterally  taken  by  the 
President  without  allowing  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  express  itself. 

Prior  to  President  Johnson's  decree, 
the  United  States  had  imported  the  vast 
majority  of  strategic  chromite  from 
Rhodesia.  Since  there  is  no  domestic 
production  of  the  metal  in  this  country, 
this  action  and  subsequent  approval  by 
oiu:  UJJ.  representatives  of  the  Security 
Council  embargo  forced  the  United 
States  to  turn  to  the  U.S.SJI.  for  about 
60  percent  of  its  chrome  ore. 

During  last  year's  debate  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  this  single  strategic  com- 
modity from  Rhodesia,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  found  that,  since  Russia 
became  the  chief  U.S.  source  of  chrome 
ore,  she  had  increased  the  price  per  ton 
from  $25  to  $72  on  an  Increase  of  188 
percent. 

We  were  being  had. 


Mr.  President,  in  our  zeal  to  show  our 
disapproval  of  Rhodesia's  declaration  of 
independence  from  Britain  and  minority 
rule  over  a  majority,  we  were  in  actu- 
ality perpetuating  a  far  more  inequitable 
situation  in  the  U.SJ3JI.,  the  domina- 
tion of  a  tiny  Communist  minority  over 
some  240  million  Russians. 

Furthermore,  the  Rhodesia  sanctions 
have  proved  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
her  economic  viability. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  limit  ourselves  to  pur- 
chases of  chrome  from  the  Russians 
when  we  can  purchase  the  same  ore  at  a 
lower  price  from  an  ally ;  especially,  when 
the  total  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
have  had  little  effect  in  altering  the  poli- 
cies which  we  disapproved. 

There  is  a  double  edge  to  the  sword  of 
economic  sanctions  imposed  on  Rhodesia. 
Intended  to  topple  the  existing  govern- 
ment, they  also  deprive  the  black  Rho- 
desians  of  jobs  and  opportunity  which 
result  from  trade.  Once  such  sanctions 
prove  ineffective  for  their  political  mo- 
tive, they  should  be  lifted  so  as  not  to 
prolong  the  deleterious  effects  on  the 
general  populus. 

From  practically  every  angle  the 
United  States  would  be  cutting  off  its 
hand  to  spite  its  face  were  the  Senate  to 
reinstitute  restrictions  on  ore  purchases 
from  Rhodesia.  We  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  commodity  when  purchased  from 
U.S.SJI.  We  create  a  dependency  for 
strategic  material.  We  harm  the  people 
of  Rhodesia  while  doing  nothing  which 
alters  the  political  structure  of  the  coun- 
try. By  reinstituting  a  Johnson  policy 
which  seek  to  interpose  ourselves  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  state,  we  per- 
petrate the  same  arrogant  philosophy 
which  sank  us  into  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  redeem- 
ing justification  to  support  a  renewed 
embargo  on  chromium  imports  from 
Rhodesia.  Most  importantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  reason  so  compelling  to 
Justify  our  dependency  for  a  strategic 
defense  material  on  a  Communist-domi- 
nated state. 

I  hope  the  Senate  again  reaffirms  its 
early  position  that  when  we  have  the 
option  to  purchase  a  strategic  material 
from  a  free-world  nation  at  a  competiti- 
tive  price  that  there  should  be  no  legis- 
lated impediments  to  exercising  the  op- 
tion when  It  would  require  us  to  purchase 
the  same  commodity  from  the  Commu- 
nists at  an  inflated  rate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  pending  amendment  to  strike 
section  503  from  the  State  Department- 
USIA  authorization  bill.  This  section  of 
the  bill,  as  drafted,  would  undo  the  un- 
fortimate  action  which  Congress  took 
last  year  in  lifting  the  embargo  on  Im- 
porting Rhodesian  chrome  into  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  the  issues  raised  during  last 
year's  debate  are  involved  today.  These 
arguments  concern  national  security,  our 
relations  with  the  United  Nations  and 
Africa,  and  the  basic  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  Implicitly  sanc- 
tion the  continuance  of  Uie  radally  re- 
pugnant policy  of  the  ciurent  Rhodesian 
Government.  If  these  were  the  sole  points 
under  discussion,  then  I  would  expect 
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that  the  Senate  vote  today  would  reflect 
last  year's  tally. 

However,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  an  even  greater  obligation  Uils 
year  to  oppose  Rhodesian  chrome  im- 
portation. The  political  situation  in  Rho- 
desia is  at  a  most  sensitive  point.  A  pro- 
posed British  settlement  with  the  Rho- 
desian Government  has  been  rejected  by 
the  n.  .vjority  of  the  Rhodesian  blacks 
who  constitute  95  percent  of  that  coun- 
try's population.  As  a  result,  the  future 
international  economic  policy  toward 
Rhodesia,  as  well  as  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  the  Ian  Smith  regime,  remain  open 
questions. 

In  1966,  a  minority  white  government 
proclaimed  its  independence  from  British 
colonial  rule,  at  a  time  when  the  British 
were  attempting  to  work  out  a  fair  policy 
for  permitting  Rhodesia's  black  majority 
to  participate  in  the  political  process  of 
.that  country.  The  blatantly  racist  rule 
that  has  characterized  that  Oovemment 
during  the  intervening  6  years  has  been 
a  dark  blemish  in  the  overall  record  of 
growth  for  African  Independence  and 
majority  rule. 

The  imposition  of  economic  sanctions, 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  with  only  two  dissoiting  votes, 
has  represented  an  effort  by  the  world 
community  to  register  its  opposition  to 
the  continuation  of  the  apartheid  policy. 
Because  of  these  sanctions,  Rhodesia 
caimot  now  freely  trade  with  the  world 
commimity. 

Last  year's  congressional  action  was 
a  direct  refutation  of  that  international 
agreement.  By  stating  that  the  United 
States  can  import  chrome  from  Rhodesia, 
Congress  violated  a  policy  which  our  own 
Government  had  initially  advocated  and 
which  the  administration  still  supports. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  the 
United  States  respect  its  international 
commitments. 

We  should  also  be  responsive  to  world 
opinion.  The  peoples  and  nations  of 
Africa  in  particular  have  expressed  deep 
concern  with  the  recent  American  action 
in  reopening  trade  with  Rhodesia.  It  has 
been  difDcult,  indeed,  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  explain  to  these  gov- 
ernments why  the  United  States  has 
lifted  the  sanctions  on  chrome  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  encouraged  self- 
determination  and  racial  equality  for  all 
African  people. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
United  States  and  our  Nation's  busi- 
nesses do  not  need  Rhodesian  chrome. 
The  amount  already  in  the  stockpile,  as 
well  as  that  authorized  for  disposal  in 
legislation  approved  this  year  by  the 
Senate,  would  fulfill  our  domestic  needs 
for  about  18  months.  And,  according  to 
the  State  Department,  defense  require- 
ments amount  to  only  10  percent  of  our 
total  domestic  needs. 

There  are  also  available  large  amoimts 
of  chrome  from  other  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  At  a  time  when 
President  Nixon  is  returning  from  that 
nation  with  the  announced  intention  of 
opening  up  additional  trade  avenues  with 
the  Soviets,  it  seems  counterproductive 
for  the  Senate  to  continue  to  place  it- 
self on  record  against  the  importation  of 
chrome  and  related  minerals  from  Com- 
munist nations.  Also,  adequate  chrome 


resources  remain  available  from  Turkey 
and  the  Philippines,  allies  with  whcHii 
we  maintain  active  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial trade  relations. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  exists 
no  sound  or  logical  purpose  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  flaunt  the 
United  Nations'  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  recognized  that 
fact  by  recommending  a  halt  to  last  year's 
resumption  of  trade.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  retain  the  commit- 
tee's provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker).  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  aflarmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  already  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huvphret), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartki)  ,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Soiator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono)  ,  the 
Soiator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  > 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatoif 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[No.  193  Leg.] 
TEAS— 40 


AUen 

Cotton 

Roth 

AUoU 

Curtis 

Saxbe 

Beau 

Dole 

Schweiker 

Bellmon 

Dominlck 

Smith 

Bennett 

EUender 

SiMtrkman 

Benteen 

Fannin 

Siiong 

Bible 

OambreU 

Stennls 

Brock 

Qumey 

Tan 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Byrd,  Robert  0.  Long 

Welcker 

ChUea 

Montoya 

Toimg 

Cook 

Pearson 
NAYS— 86 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bogge 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Percy 

BunUck 

Kennedy 

Church 

Magnuson 

BcoU 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

McTntyre 

Stevenson 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gravel 

Moss 

Hart 

Nelson 

WUllams 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS. 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Griffin, 

Eigalnst. 

Rlblcoff, 

against. 

Cannon, 

for. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Anderson 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Baker 

Harris 

McGovern 

Case 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Mt]ler 

ISrvln 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Fong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

MuAie 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Randolph 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMENTS   NO.    130e 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  No.  1209. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  please  state  the  sunendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Percy 
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(for  himself  and  Mr.  Tunney).  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3526 

On  page  3,  Une  10,  Insert "  ( 1 ) "  Immediately 
alter  "(a)"- 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  out  "two  Deputy 
Under  Secretaries  of  State"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Afltalrs,  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  a  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph  (2) : 

"(2)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  May  26, 
1949,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2662),  is  re- 
pealed." 

On  page  4,  between  lines  23  and  24,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Section  5314(9)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'or'  before  'Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'and'. 

"(3)  Section  6316(10)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"'(10)  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State.'," 

On  page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  amendment  is  imder  control.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  I  shall  not  use 
all  of  the  time  allotted  to  me,  and  prob- 
ably will  complete  my  comments  in  only 
5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  tlie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  heretofore. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  9ie 
present  time  ttie  Department  of  State 
is  headed  by  a  Secretary  and  an  Under 
Secretary.  S.  3526  proposes  changing  the 
title  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  Deputy 
Secretary  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
No.  2  officer  in  the  Department  acts  as 
the  full  deputy  and  alter  ego  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  No.  3  position  in  the  Department 
is  now  authorized  to  be  either  an  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  as  it  is 
now,  or  an  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  as  it  has  been  at  times  hi 
the  past.  With  the  increasingly  complex 
nature  of  the  foreign  affairs  process,  the 
Department  should  have  officers  at  the 
full  Under  Secretary  level  in  both  the 
political  and  economic  areas.  It  has  re- 
quested legislation  authorizing  such  a 
position,  a  request  that  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  amendment  which  Senator 
Tdnney  and  I  are  offering  would  make 
this  possible.  We  cite  the  following  rea- 
sons ia  support  of  this  amendment: 

First,  having  economic  affairs  raised 
to  the  importance  of  political  affairs 
would  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
economic  side  of  foreign  policy  and  in- 
ternational relations. 

Second,  as  an  agency  vitally  concerned 
with  foreign  economic  policy,  and  pro- 
viding important  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  oh  International  Economic 
Policy,  the  State  Department  should  and 
wishes  to  play  a  major  role  in  correcting 
present  shortcomings  in  this  field.  For 
this  an  Economic  Under  Secretary  would 
be  a  significant  help. 

Third,  to  play  the  role  envisaged  for 
him,  the  Department  requires  a  man  of 


great  skill,  experience  and  stature,  a  man 
who  is  recognized  and  respected  both 
within  the  Government  and  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  Such  an  individual 
could  not  be  attracted  imless  he  were 
assured  of  a  position,  rank,  sind  salary 
just  below  the  Secretary  and  the  Deputy 
Secretary.  As  we  are  aware,  the  cur- 
rent incumbent,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Samuels, 
has  resigned  his  position  after  more  than 
3  years  of  loyal  and  diligent  service  in 
support  of  this  Government's  efforts  to 
strengthen  its  international  economic 
position. 

Fourth,  while  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
become  involved  in  economic  affairs,  the 
man  in  day-to-day  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  in  this  area  should  be 
able  to  deal,  himself,  with  other  Cabinet 
and  sub-Cabinet  officers.  This  would  be 
difficult  without  having  the  requisite 
rank  in  the  Department. 

Fifth,  the  negotiations  that  lie  ahead 
in  trade,  monetary,  and  commercial  mat- 
ters are  of  such  extraordinary  importance 
to  the  United  States  that  the  Department 
of  State  should  normally  be  represented 
by  an  official  at  the  sub-Cabinet  level  as 
this  would  permit.  Needless  to  say,  the 
complex  East-West  trade  issues  that 
combine  so  many  political  and  economic 
considerations  will  require  a  very  sig- 
nificant Department  of  State  input  which 
such  an  official  could  provide.  In  addi- 
tion, the  chief  economic  official  in  the 
Department  is  the  alternate  Governor  of 
the  World  Bank  and  of  certain  of  the 
regional  development  banks.  He  often 
heads  delegations  to  meetings  of  these 
institutions  in  place  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  the  Governor. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  be 
an  effective  piece  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  Government's  team  in  the 
vitally  important  field  of  international 
economic  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  a  letter  dated  May  31,  1972, 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Irwin,  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Under  Secbetabt  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perot:  I  write  In  response 
to  your  request  for  an  explanation  of  the 
need  for  establishing  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  tor  Economic  Affairs. 

As  you  know,  yotir  amendment  to  S.  3626 
would  enable  us  to  upgrade  the  Importance 
of  International  economic  affairs  In  the  De- 
partment of  State.  At  present  the  senior 
Department  official  exclusively  responsible 
for  economic  and  commercial  matters  Is  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, at  the  fourth  level  of  our  organization. 
We  wish  to  raise  economic  and  c(»nmerclal 
affairs  to  the  third  level,  at  which  we  now 
have  an  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
faliB. 

TiM  need  for  thla  restructuring  derives 
from  several  pragmatic  considerations  aris- 
ing from  the  Secretary's  determination  to 
give  greater  stress  to  our  economic  and  com- 
mercial responsibilities. 

First.  Is  the  problem  of  recruiting  an  out- 
standing authority  to  replace  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Samuels,   who   Is   resigning  as   our   Deputy 


Under  Secretary  Tor  Economic  Affairs,  effec- 
tive May  31.1  have  found  that  the  posslbUlty 
of  our  securing  the  services  of  a  man  of  this 
stature  vrUl  be  very  much  enhanced  If  he  can 
be  assiired  a  poeitlon  at  the  full  Under  Sec- 
retary level. 

Second,  the  negotiations  that  Ue  ahead  In 
trade,  monetary  and  commercial  matters  are 
of  such  extraordinary  importance  to  the 
United  States  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  normally  be  represented  by  an  official 
at  the  sub-Cabinet  level  as  this  would  per- 
mit. Needless  to  say,  the  complex  East-West 
trade  Issues  that  combine  so  many  political 
and  economic  considerations  will  require  a 
very  significant  Department  of  State  Input 
which  such  an  official  could  provide. 

Third,  the  strengthening  of  the  Depart- 
ment's economic  organization  wUl  assure 
other  agencies  of  the  most  authoritative 
level  of  cooperation  In  otir  common  efforts 
to  Improve  our  balance  of  payments  and  to 
expand  our  exports. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  creation  of  this  position  Is 
consistent  vrlth  the  objectives  of  the  Admin- 
istration for  the  general  organization  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

With  kindest  reg:ards. 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Irwin,  II, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  should  simply 
like  to  point  out  that  Secretary  Irwin 
indicates  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  advises  that  the  creation  of 
this  position  is  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  administration  for  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  wish  to  speak  <»i 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  a  statement  In 
favor  of  the  amendment,  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  proceed,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  consid- 
ered and  rejected  a  proposal  to  create  a 
new  Under  Secretary  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  new  position. 
The  statute  already  provides  for  an  Un- 
der Secretary  position  for  economic  af- 
fairs, if  the  President  wants  to  designate 
a  nominee  as  such.  The  position,  by  stat- 
ute, can  be  designated  as  either  "Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs"  or  "Un- 
der Secretary  for  Political  Affairs."  It  so 
happens  that  the  present  incumbent,  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  was  designated  as  Under 
Secretary  for  PoUtical  Affairs.  But  over 
the  years  there  have  been  a  number  of 
Under  Secretaries  for  Economic  Affairs — 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  George  W.  Ball,  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  and  William  L.  Clayton. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  President 
from  sending  up  tomorrow  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  person  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs — if  he  is  will- 
ing to  replace  Mr.  Johnson.  Or,  he  can 
change  Mr.  Johnson's  title  to  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  addition  to 
having  this  authority  to  designate  the 
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existing  Under  Secretary  position  as  one 
for  economic  affairs,  there  are  now  two 
other  high-level  positions  In  the  Depart- 
ment dealing  with  economic  affairs — a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Samuels,  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Mr.  Willis  Armstrong.  So  I  think  the  De- 
partment's capacity — personnelwise — to 
look  after  our  economic  interests  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  there,  if  the  President 
chooses  to  emphasize  this  facet  of  the 
Department's  work. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  observation. 
The  Department  of  State  is  probably  the 
most  top-heavy  Department  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  This  amendment  would 
make  it  more  so.  The  State  Department 
has  17  positions  at  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary level  and  above.  Next  in  rank  is 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  12  posi- 
tions; the  Department  of  Defense  has 
only  10.  The  principal  reason  the  com- 
mittee rejected  the  Department  of  State's 
plan  for  additional  top-level  positions 
was  because  what  the  Etepartment  has 
now  in  the  way  of  top  level  positions  is 
so  far  out  of  line  with  other  departments 
of  our  Government. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
list  of  the  number  of  top  level  positions. 
Assistant  Secretary  level  and  above,  at 
other  State  departments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Number  op  Top-Level  Positions  by  Depart- 
ment, Assistant  Secretary  Level  and 
Above 

State  ( 17  positions) :  Secretary,  Deputy 
Secretary  (title  to  be  changed  by  this  bill). 
Under  Secretary,  Coordinator  of  Security  As- 
sistance (Under  Secretary  level),  3  Deputy 
Under  Secretaries,  11  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Treasury  (9  positions) :  Secretary,  2  Under 
Secretaries,  1  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  6  As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

Defense  ( 10  positions) :  Secretary,  Deputy 
Secretary,  8  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Justice  (12  positions):  Attorney  General, 
Deputy  Attorney  CSeneral,  Solicitor  Oeneral, 
9  Assistant  Attorneys  Oeneral. 

Interior  (B  positions) :  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  6  Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 

Agriculture  (7  positions) :  Secretary,  Un- 
der Secretary,  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  4 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

Commerce  (8  positions) :  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  6  Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 

Labor  (8  positions) :  Secretary,  Under  Sec- 
retary, Deputy  Under  Secretary,  6  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

HEW  (10  positions) :  Secretary,  Under  Sec- 
retary, Deputy  Under  Secretary,  7  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (9  posi- 
tions) :  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary,  6  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Transportation  (8  positions) :  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary.  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  6 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Illinois,  and  compliment 
him  on  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 


amendment  to  the  floor.  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  we 
all  share  the  concern  that  America's 
economic  interests  should  be  accorded 
the  same  dignity  abroad  as  her  political 
interests.  The  passage  of  the  Percy-T\m- 
ney  amendment  creating  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  will  help  insure  that  such  impor- 
tance is  underscored  for  our  economic  af- 
fairs. 

The  State  Department  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  play  an  important 
role  in  first,  elevating  the  priority  of 
America's  foreign  economic  affairs,  and 
second,  insuring  that  those  matters  are 
integrated  as  effectively  and  as  smoothly 
as  ix>ssible  with  other  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  Creating  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  will  help  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  elevate  that  priority  as  well 
as  to  integrate  these  matters  smoothly 
and  effectively. 

The  creation  of  this  position  will  also : 
First,  help  the  Department  attract  capa- 
ble men  to  fill  these  positions  related  to 
economic  affairs.  As  the  Senator  from 
nilnois  has  stressed,  such  individuals 
could  not  be  attracted  imless  they  were 
assured  of  the  position,  rank,  and  salary 
just  below  that  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary. 

Second,  this  position  will  help  enable 
the  person  responsible  for  economic 
matters  to  deal  personally  with  other 
Cabinet  and  subcabinet  ofiScers.  He  will 
be  assured  of  the  position  which  will 
help  him  to  make  the  necessary  personal 
contacts. 

Third,  the  creation  of  this  position  will 
help  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  deal  with  economic 
officials  of  comparable  rank  in  foreign 
coimtries. 

As  some  of  us  know  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  abroad  and  meet 
with  officials  of  other  nations,  they  put 
great  stock,  in  many  European  coimtries, 
in  a  man's  title  and  the  position  that  he 
holds  in  his  government.  There  is  a  very 
clearly  defined  pecking  order,  and  we 
must  have  a  person  of  substantial  rank 
representing  the  United  States  when  he 
meets  with  European  officials  and  offi- 
cials of  other  nations  as  well,  who  put 
such  great  stock  on  a  person's  position 
when  there  are  negotiations. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  it  will 
help  insure  that  the  Department  of  State 
itself  will  be  Increasingly  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  commercial  Implica- 
tions of  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  vnth  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  in  introducing  this  amendment 
which  should  be  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  coordination  and  elevation  of 
the  economic  side  of  our  foreign  policies. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  extensive  work 
he  has  done  in  this  area,  and  for  giving 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  vote  to 
make  such  a  position  available  in  the 
State  Department.  I  personally  feel  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  It 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time  when  we  are  having 
great  difficulties  with  our  balance  of 


trade  and  great  difficulties  with  our  econ- 
omy here  at  home,  and  need  to  promote 

exports.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished cosponsor.  I  think  his  comments 
certainly  imderscore  the  very  important 
role  that  this  position  will  have. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  very  unusual 
stage  in  our  economic  history.  We  are 
challenged  as  we  have  never  been  chal- 
lenged before.  We  have  the  first  trade 
deficit  in  the  United  States  since  1888, 
and  we  have  not  had  it  for  just  one  quar- 
ter: we  had  it  in  the  last  quarter  last 
year  and  the  first  quarter  this  year.  It 
now  looks  as  if  the  trade  deficit  this 
year  may  be  larger  than  last  year,  ex- 
ceeding $2  billion.  Therefore,  the  role 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  can  play  in  the  future 
is  far  more  Important  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  that  is  not  meant  to 
imderestimate  its  importance  in  the  past. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quonun  call  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
r'xm  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  3^eld  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from   Illinois?   Without  objection,  the 

order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is  rescinded. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— 
ENROIiLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
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had  affixed  his  signatiu*e  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  1916.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  6199.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 255  and  124-<;,  dockets  numbered  256, 
124-D,  E,  and  P,  and  dockets  numbered  131 
and  253,  and  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  in  docket  numbered  261-A,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  8116.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact;  and 

H.B.  13361.  An  act  to  amend  section  316(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bUls. 


THIRTY-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  30  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:50  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:20  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Spong)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9580)  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  concerning  the  fees 
for  the  operation  of  certain  motor  vehi- 
cles; asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

•  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  625)  providing  for  a 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  June  1,  1972,  to  receive  such 
communication  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
to  them,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
625. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 625,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  626 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congrees  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  1, 1972, 
at  9:30  pan.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  communication  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  is  the  joint  session  to  be  held  to- 
morrow?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  9:30  p.m. 
tomorrow,  June  1,  1972. 

The  question  is  on  tigreeing  to  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  625)  was  agreed  to. 


in  this  Nation  after  years  and  years  of  in- 
attention and  unconcern.  Even  more,  it 
is  a  legacy  of  inspiration  and  idealism 
that  in  my  judgment  will  live  as  a  monu- 
ment to  a  man  whose  achievements  im- 
fortunately  cannot  be  measured  in  years 
of  service.  An  assassin's  bullet  made  that 
impossible. 

His  achievements  can  and  will  be 
measured,  however,  by  the  hope  he  en- 
gendered for  a  better  world,  a  world 
without  fear,  without  suffering,  without 
war,  devastation  and  destruction.  If 
mankind  does  reach  these  goals — and  I 
pray  that  one  day  it  will — it  will  be  said 
then  that  along  the  way  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy made  a  significant  contribution. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  operating  on  a  time  limitation  at  the 
moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
not  operating  on  a  time  limitation,  and 
the  pending  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  amendment  No.  1200. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BIRTH  OF  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Memorial  Day,  May  29,  marked  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this  Nation's 
35th  President,  Jcrtin  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
I  simply  wish  to  note  the  occasion  in  this 
fashion.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  legacy  of 
this  great  man,  cut  down  in  his  prime  so 
violently,  so  cruelly,  so  senselessly.  It  is 
a  legacy  of  ideas,  designed  to  heal  over 
wounds  that  had  been  left  opoi  to  f est^ 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACrr  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  3526)  to  provide 
authorizations  for  certain  agencies  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  have 
not. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  in  order  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  without  unanimous 
consent?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  withdraw  my  amendment,  and  I 
ask  what  is  now  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
having  withdrawn  his  amendment,  is  the 
Church-Case  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  now 
is  the  pending  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  now  recui's  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
amendment  No.  1175.  The  amendment 
is  on  page  38  of  the  pending  legislation, 
to  strike  out  lines  1  through  12,  inclusive. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  motion  to 
be  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  10  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr 
Church)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  frc«n  Mississippi  will  3^  eld  to  me. 
I  need  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  2  minutes  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  action  that  the  Senate  took  by 
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a  roJlcall  vote  adding  the  addendum  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  to 
the  original  Church-Case  amendment, 
it  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  sponsors, 
and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  oppose — 
Indeed,  I  intend  to  support — the  motion 
soon  to  be  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  strike  the  entire  provision 
from  the  bill. 

I  think  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
later,  on  a  different  bill,  to  take  up  the 
question  of  hov^  the  Senate  should  best 
proceed  to  try  to  bring  this  endless 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  conclusion; 
but  under  the  drcimistances,  now  is  not 
the  time. 

I  simply  want  the  Record  to  make 
clear  that  I  will  not  oppose  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  strike 
this  language  from  the  bill.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  granting  me  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  of  my  time. 

This  amendment  was  filed  for  two  rea- 
sons on  my  part.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
merits  of  section  701,  which  undertakes 
to  cut  off  the  fimds  on  a  date  certain 
with  reference  to  military  matters  in 
Vietnam. 

Additionally,  at  the  time  it  was  filed. 
It  was  just  prior  to  to  the  summit  con- 
ference that  the  President  was  going  to 
have  in  Moscow.  Preliminary  prepara- 
tions and  the  atmosphere  of  prepara- 
tions in  Moscow  and  here  were  consum- 
ing the  time,  primarily  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  I  was  determined  that,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  this  section  not 
be  passed,  if  avoidable,  during  the  pend- 
ency of  those  highly  important  mat- 
ters.   Now  they  have  already  occurred. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  very  much 
Impressed,  as  well  as  pleased,  that  the 
sponsors  of  section  701,  after  It  has 
reached  this  stage,  were  willing  to  de- 
feat this  section.  That  Includes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  I  remember  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  had  some  sentiments 
to  that  effect.  I  commend  them  and 
others  of  the  same  opinion.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  this  membership  not  to  pursue  this 
matter  under  the  clrciunstances. 

We  still  have  the  war  on  our  hands. 
It  is  a  serious  matter.  I  am  as  anxious 
as  others  that  it  be  concluded.  There  is 
merely  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
it  should  be  done.  Section  701  has  taken 
its  final  form. 

A  parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Amendment  No.  1175  is  now  the 
pending  order  of  business.  Is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  amendment  is 
adopted  now.  it  will  strike  out  the  entire 
section,  including  the  parts  that  have 
been  amended.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
unless  some  other  Senator  wants  to  use 
some  of  it,  and  we  can  have  the  vote  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  yielded 
back. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
(HI  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  voted 
"No"  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  STENNIS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
fiuliher  consideration  of  HJl.  14734,  an 
act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJt.  14734)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  committee  be 
discharged?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H  J%.  14734  be  stricken,  and  that 
the  language  of  S.  3526,  as  amended,  be 
substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wej«  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  suid  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 


Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalf),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senator  from. Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily  a^ent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckixy),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 
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1 

YEAS— 76 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

Allen 

EUender 

PeU 

Allott 

Pannln 

Percy 

Bayh 

Pulbrlght 

Prozmlre 

Beall 

Oambrell 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Hniska 

Scott 

Brock 

Hughes 

Smith 

Brooke 

InoTiye 

j^;>arkman 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Spong 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Long 

Stevenson 

CbUes 

Magnuson 

Symmgton 

Church 

McOee 

Taft 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Tower 

Cotton 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Moss 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Nelson 

Williams 

Dole 

Packwood 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Pastore 
NAYS— 1 
Mansfield 

NOT  VOTINa— 23 

Anderson 

Oravel 

McClellan 

Baker 

Hansen 

McGhivem 

BuAley 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Case 

Hartke 

Miller 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Ervin 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Pong 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Ooldwater 

Mathias 
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So  the  bill  (HJl.  14734)  was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of  H.R. 
14734  be  amended  so  as  to  read  "An  act 
to  provide  authorization  for  certain 
agencies  conducting  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  ap- 
propriate technical  corrections  in  H.R. 
14734. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its 
amendments  to  H.R.  14734  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motlcoi  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Case,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

Sffll&tjfi 

Mr.  iylANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
name  a  Junior  Democrat  to  serve  in  my 
place? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  be  substituted  for 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  _ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  3526  be  In- 
definitely postponed.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcHi,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  H.R.  14734 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  H.R.  14734  which 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  today  be 
printed  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT, 
SENATOR  AIKEN,  AND  OTHER 
SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
for  his  handling  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment-USIA  authorization  propoeal.  As 
always,  his  advocacy  and  great  skill  con- 
tributed to  the  overall  success  of  the 
measure.  In  the  end,  this  measure  did 
not  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  congressional 
efforts  concerning  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  in  no  way,  may  I  say,  have  those 
efforts  been  diminished — not  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  concerned, 
not  as  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned. 

There  were  many  other  issues  involved 
in  this  proposal  and  it  is  well,  indeed, 
that  they  were  finally  resolved.  It  was 
due  In  large  measure  to  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT's  leadership  that,  at  long  last,  the 
C!ongress  retains  the  capacity  to  review 
the  State  Department  and  its  many  pro- 
grams and  policies  from  an  authorizing 
standpoint.  The  Senate  is  deeply  grate- 
ful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEN)  whose  splendid  co- 
operation and  assistance  was  vital  to  the 
disposition  of  this  proposal.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  he  has  joined 
consistently  to  aid  the  efficient  handling 
of  all  such  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  Senators 
contributed  to  the  discussion  on  this 
measure  over  a  long  period.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  deserve  com- 
mendation for  their  efforts.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  deserve  equal 
praise.  Their  interest  and  concern  about 
the  trage^  in  Vietnam  is  imsurpassed 
in  this  body. 

Many  other  Senators  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  their  contributions  and  co- 
operation. The  Senators  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 
and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  should 
be  Included,  together  with  many  other 
Senators. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  thanks  of  the  leadership  for  its 
action  today  achieved  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 


session  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Richard  G.  EQeindlenst,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Attorney  General,  and  other  nomina- 
tions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today,  I  was  absent  for 
the  votes  on  the  B3rrd  Amendment  No. 
1196  to  S.  3526  and  final  passage  of  H.R. 
14734. 

I  wish  to  be  positioned  "aye"  on  both 
votes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  of 
Arizona,  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  will  take  some  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  Senator  will  suspend.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senate 
will  suspend  until  all  Senators  take  their 
seats. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
nomination  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  nominations  beginning  with  New 
Reports,  on  page  2.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  nomination  will 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  nom- 
inations, beginning  with  New  Reports, 
on  page  2  of  the  Executive  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 
TO  PILE  ITS  REPORT  ON  S.  3390 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S.  3390.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UJ3.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Norman  C.  Roettger,  Jr., 
of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  con&med. 


U£.  ARMY 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Army^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc,  except  the 
last  one,  on  page  6  of  the  Executive 
Calendar,  Lt.  Gen.  George  Irvln  Por- 

The  PRESIDINO  OKFICKK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  nom- 
inations, except  for  Lt.  Oen.  George  Irvin 
Porsythe,  are  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  (Thair  now  call  up  the  nomination 
of  Lieutenant  General  Porsythe? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  Irvin 
Porsythe,  major  general,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  degree  of  pride  that  I  note 
the  name  of  Lt.  Gen.  George  Irvin  Por- 
sythe, major  general.  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
promoted  to  lieutenant  general. 

Lieutenant  General  Forsythe  used  to 
be  a  student  of  mine  while  I  was  on  the 
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facility  at  the  University  of  Montana. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  note  this  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  citizen  is  retiring 
from  the  Army.  The  Senate  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  General  Forsythe 
has  been  the  moving  force  behind  the 
possible  creation  of  an  all-volunteer 
Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  General 
Forsythe  for  more  years  than  I  care  to 
remember.  I  knew  his  family  quite  well. 
I  know  the  area  where  he  was  rsdsed — 
in  the  Gregson-Hot  Springs  area — ^be- 
tween Butte  and  Anaconda.  He  was  an 
outstanding  student.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing soldier. 

I  wish  for  Lieutenant  General  For- 
sythe all  the  best  In  retirement.  He  is  a 
good  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  JEFFREY  M. 
BUCHER,— UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  today,  at  ap- 
proximately 2:30  pjn.,  the  nomlnston 
of  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term 
of  14  years  from  February  1,  1972.  be 
taken  up ;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  one-half  hour  on  the  nomination,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prozuirb). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  I  rise  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  now  that  the 
Kleindienst  nomination  is  pending,  to 
say,  first,  that  I  shall  have  something  to 


say  on  it  later.  Of  course  I  support  the 
nomination.  I  hope  that  the  debate  will 
not  take  too  long  becaiise  we  have  other 
nominations  following  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  what  Is  the  prognosis 
for  other  legislation  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Clear,  may  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  because  the 
calendar  is  fairly  clear.  There  are  only 
four  or  five  other  items  which  we  can 
take  up  and  we  cannot  take  them  up  at 
this  time. 

After  the  Bucher  nomination,  which 
will  be  considered  aroimd  2:30  p.m.  to- 
day, it  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  stay  with  the  Kleindienst 
nomination  at  least  for  the  next  several 
days,  in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  disposed 
of  within  that  time. 

I  point  out  that  the  few  bills  remain- 
ing on  the  calendar,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  appropriate  time  by  the 
Senate,  are:  Calendar  No.  526.  H.R.  9096. 
an  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title  38 
of  the  United  StatesCode.  to  extend  cov- 
erage under  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance to  cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the 
service  academies  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
Calendar  No.  758,  H.R.  9092,  an  act  to 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  coid 
for  other  purposes;  Calendar  No.  760, 
S.  3617,  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
Headstart  program;  Calendar  No.  759, 
S.  3010,  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and 
Calendar  No.  785,  HJ*.  13188,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  and 
to  authorize  the  average  annual  active 
duty  personnel  strength  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

That  is  about  It,  as  It  stands  now. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  tliat  the  distingtiished  majority 
leader  and  I  have  been  extremely  anxious 
to  get  action  on  what  is  known  as  HJl.  1, 
the  welfare  legislation,  which  is  still 
pending  in  the  Finance  Committee  where 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  has  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  bring  forth 
a  bill. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  pros- 
pects for  that  bill.  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man has  done  his  very  best.  He  has  been 
plagued,  however,  with  problems  Includ- 
ing the  lack  of  quorums  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  he  most  cer- 
tainly has.  The  majority  leader  met  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  today,  at 
the  request  of  the  distingiiished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  .  At  that 
time,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
reported  out  about  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber  

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  November. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No— the  9th  of  June. 
[Laughter.]  Who  knows?  I  guess  my 
mind  was  somewhere  else.  Anyway,  that 


is  a  little  delay  from  what  I  indicated 
a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  could  be  the  9th  of 
"never."  I  am  glad  he  expects  to  report 
it  out  in  June. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  best  in- 
formation I  have,  the  way  it  looks  at 
the  present  time. 

It  does  not  appear,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  report  which  is  to  be 
drawn  up,  that  we  will  get  to  it,  un- 
fortunately, untU  after  the  first  of  the 
two  conventions  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  heard  that  there 
will  be  conventions  this  year.  [Laughter.] 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  752,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  299,  which  is  a  house- 
keeping matter  for  us,  to  establish  a 
select  committee  to  deal  with  secret  and 
confidential  Government  docimient  ques- 
tions, which  arose  out  of  the  closed-door 
session  we  had  here  and  which,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  involves  one  question- 
to  wit,  the  motion  to  refer  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  which  I  think  would 
be  decided  very,  very  promptly.  I  cer- 
tairUy  would  not  take  any  major  time 
on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  could 
reach  agreement  with  those  who  hold  the 
opposite  point  of  view,  to  have  a  limited 
period  of  time  today,  we  would  consider 
it.  But  I  think,  beginning  with  the 
formal  debate  on  the  Kleindienst  nomi- 
nation tomorrow,  that  we  will  have  to 
wait  until  that  Is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  raise  the  question  in 
the  leader's  catalog,  there  is  only  one  that 
I  am  directly  interested  in,  but  in  the 
leader's  catalog,  he  did  not  list  it.  I 
wonder  whether  we  could  hope  that  that 
would  be  taken  up.  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  aa  the  shortest  possible  time— a 
half-hour.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
was  hoping  it  could  be  worked  out.  I  was 
aware  of  one  Senator's  interest.  I  did  not 
mention  it  intraitionally,  in  the  hope  that 
some  agreement  could  be  worked  out. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  Q. 
KLEINDIENST 

Mr.  TUNNBY.  Mr.  Preddent,  will  the 
distlngiiished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Could  the  majority 
leader  give  some  indication  of  what  the 
sdiedule  will  be  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Kleindienst,  as  to  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
that  the  minority  findings  are  still  in 
galley  form  and  will  not  become  available 
for  distribution  to  all  Senators  until  to- 
morrow. Therefore,  the  formal  debate 
from  tiie  minority  point  of  view  would 
start  tomorrow. 

It  is  my  further  imderstanding  that 
several  Soiators  will  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter this  afternoon.  Then,  of  course,  the 
Senate  has  already  been  granted  imani- 
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mouis  consent  to  call  up  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bucher,  of  California,  at  2:30. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  anticipated,  how- 
ever, that  the  debate  will  continue  on 
Friday  and  go  over  until  Monday  on  Mr. 
Kleindienst? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  be  the 
least  surprised. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  could  go  on  through 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Possibly. 

Mr.  SCOTf.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stood  earlier  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  that 
it  was  not  expected  that  there  would  be 
any  undue  delay  here,  that  some  speeches 
would  be  made  and  that  all  Senators 
who  wanted  to  speak  would  be  heard. 
However,  I  had  the  impression  that  there 
was  no  desire  to  delay  this  into  the  heat 
of  summer  and  into  the  unnecessary  heat 
of  debate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  is  certainly  no 
Intention  on  my  part  to  enter  into  a 
long  filibuster.  I  personally  do  not  believe 
in  filibusters.  I  have  always  felt  that 
filibusters  thwart  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity. However,  I  do  believe  that  we  ought 
to  have  an  extensive  debate  on  the  mat- 
ter. We  took  almost  10  weeks  in  hear- 
ings. And  a  great  deal  of  material  came 
out  through  the  hearings.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  believe  that  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst should  not  be  confirmed.  I  think 
that  we  have  the  responsibility  to  lay 
out  to  the  Senate  our  concern  and  the 
reasons  for  our  belief. 

I  was  trying  to  get  some  sense  of  what 
the  majority  leader  intended  to  do  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week  and  for  next 

As  I  imderstand  it,  we  will  be  debating 
Mr.  Klelndlensfs  confirmation  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  and  presumably  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  and  until  we  finish  that 
debate.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  stay  with  it 
until  it  is  finished.  If  it  is  finished  tomor- 
row, fine.  If  it  is  finished  on  Friday,  fine. 
If  not,  we  will  go  into  next  week. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  we  be  operating  on 
the  dual- track  system? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  nothing  will  be 
done  on  that  basis  unless  it  Is  done  on  the 
basis  of  a  unanimous  consent  request.  I 
would  only  add  that  Senators  who  are 
very  interested  in  this  nomination  on  the 
opposing  side  will  be  given  every  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  about 
to  say  that  on  about  the  17th  of  February 
the  nomination  came  here.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  an  Attorney  General  for  what- 
ever reasons  there  may  be,  and  while  the 
debate  should  cover  the  subject  like  a 
lady's  dress,  I  hope  that  It  will  be  long 
enough  to  cover  the  subject  and  yet  short 
enough  to  make  the  debate  Interesting. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  No.  299  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  who 
feels  that  though  he  carmot  agree  on  a 
specific  period  of  hours,  he  does  not  In- 
tend to  take  very  long  with  it.  And  I  cer- 
tainly do  not.  The  Senator  wishes  to  In- 
form the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  the  matter  will  come  up. 


I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  would 
Include  this  matter  perhaps  early  tomor- 
row.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  no  disposition  on  my  part  to 
delay  it  or  to  engage  in  long  or  extensive 
discussion.  We  can  agree,  I  think,  to 
consider  the  matter  at  any  time  follow- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Kleindienst 
nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  ?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
pending  business  is  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst. 


ORDER  FOR  ADDITIONS,  CORREC- 
TIONS, OR  SUPPLEMENTS  TO 
EXECUTIVE  REPORT  NO.  92-19 
TO  BE  FILED  AT  OR  BEFORE 
5    P.M.    TODAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  additions, 
corrections,  or  supplements  to  part  3  of 
Executive  Report  No.  92-19,  dealing  with 
the  Kleindienst  nomination,  may  be 
filed  at  or  before  5  p.m.  today,  to  be 
printed  as  part  4  of  such  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
as  in  executive  session  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  not  the  Senate  in  executive  session 
now?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGei)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes,  to  speak  out  of  order,  as  In 
legislative  session,  after  which  the  Sen- 
ate then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bucher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RHODESIAN  CHROME 
ISSUE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  slow- 
ly at  this  moment  and  with  no  eagerness 
to  say  what  I  am  now  compelled  to  say. 
I  think  my  credentials  as  having  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  President's  for- 


eign policy  efforts  in  the  past  are  un- 
challengeable. My  support  will  continue 
in  the  future  when  I  think  he  Is  right. 

However,  today  the  UJ3.  Senate  voted 
to  continue  our  flagrant  violation  of  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  All  of  us 
have  been  reading  in  the  press  the  past 
few  weeks  about  the  importance  of  over- 
turning the  chrome  decision.  We  have 
seen  statements  from  the  President  and 
from  the  State  Department  concerning 
how  important  this  action  is. 

In  his  third  annual  report  on  the  state 
of  the  UjS.  foreign  policy  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  of  this  year.  President  Nixon  dis- 
cussed the  potential  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, his  continued  belief  in  this  vital 
institution,  and  his  concern  over  a  seem- 
ing decline  m  congressional  support  for 
the  United  Nations.  In  deploring  certain 
congressional  actions  he  specified  the 
point  that — 

The  Congress  exempted  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials,  notably  chrome,  from  the 
XT.S.  Implementation  of  the  mtmdatory  UJi. 
sanctions  on  Imports  from  Rhodesia. 

Moreover,  the  report  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Just  last  March  contained 
the  following  statement: 

UJT.  sanctions,  adopted  In  response  to 
Southern  Rhodesia's  unilateral  declaration, 
remain  In  eSect.  The  United  States'  firm  and 
effective  support  of  the  UJf.  measures  Is 
qualified  only  by  the  recent  Congressional 
adoption  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  which  In 
effect  freed  chrome  ore  from  the  U.S.  appli- 
cation of  sanctions.  The  Administration 
made  clear  its  opposition  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

In  light  of  the  President's  commitment 
to  the  \JU.  and  his  opposition  to  our 
violation  of  the  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia in  his  February  9  report,  and  the 
assurances  I  received  from  spokesmen 
in  the  White  House  that  things  would  be 
different  this  time  around,  it  seemed,  in 
light  of  these  two  incidents,  we  should 
try  again.  I  did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  en- 
couragement given  me  by  the  White 
House  on  these  two  different  occasions. 

But,  I  now  regret  to  report  that  the 
handling  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome  ore 
question  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion was  no  different  than  It  was  last 
time.  This  time  I  personally  appealed  to 
the  White  House  for  assistance.  I  asked 
that  they  make  only  five  or  six  telephone 
calls  to  marginal  Senators  on  the  ad- 
ministration's side  of  the  Senate  aisle — 
several  of  whom  had  already  told  me  a 
"call  from  the  administration  would  be 
necessary  to  change  my  vote."  As  it 
turned  out,  the  White  House  would  have 
had  to  make  only  three  calls  to  turn  the 
tide  in  our  favor. 

But  no  call  was  forthcoming.  The  ad- 
ministration had  put  its  rhetoric  behind 
the  McGee  bill  and  the  U.N.,  but  did  not 
lift  the  telephone  even  once  to  back  that 
rhetoric  up. 

My  purpose  In  speaking  at  this  time  is 
to  set  the  record  completely  straight. 
After  all  the  high  sounding  rhetoric  and 
the  pious  pronoimcements,  the  White 
House  alone  must  bear  the  burden  and 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  today. 

Let  us  keep  one  fact  straight.  It  Is  not 
the  Congress  who  can  now  be  blamed 
for  this  defeat.  It  is  not  the  Foreign  Re- 
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lations  Committee.  It  is  not  the  steel 
companies  or  the  steelworkers  imions. 
The  White  House,  for  whatever  reasons, 
chose  not  to  try  to  win^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  President's  rhetoric 
is  right.  But  the  President  was  not  will- 
ing to  put  his  leadership  muscle  with  his 
oratory.  If  it  is  important  that  this 
country  back  the  United  Nations,  then 
the  chrome  amendment  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  fall  should  have  been  repealed 
today.  If  it  is  important  to  improve  our 
profile  and  image  in  black  Africa,  and  I 
believe  it  is,  then  the  chrome  amend- 
ment should  have  been  repealed  today. 

I  am  not  being  partisan  in  my  remarks 
concerning  the  administration's  role  In 
this  issue.  A  high  principle  is  at  stake 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  project  an  image 
of  hypocrisy  by  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  another.  The  world  has  become  too 
sophisticated  to  accept  doubletalk.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  African  nations 
will  also  no  longer  accept  doubletalk 
and  hypocrisy  from  this  country  as  it 
concerns  their  vital  interests  and  needs. 
Either  we  believe  in  those  aspirations  or 
we  do  not.  Either  we  believe  in  the  United 
Nations,  or  we  do  not.  We  cannot  have  It 
both  ways. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  for  better  or 
worse,  the  vote  was  about  2-to-l  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  avowed  position 
on  the  chrome  question. 

AU  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
if  I  had  thought  there  was  the  slightest 
inkling,  that  there  was  any  uncertainty 
behind  it  again,  that  they  did  not  mean  it 
when  they  said,  "It  is  going  to  be  differ- 
ent this  time,  Mr.  McOek,"  I  would  never 
have  volimteered  to  bring  it  up,  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  the  damage  is  great- 
er in  having  the  Senate  vote  again  that 
which  negates  the  rhetoric  of  the  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  to  have  left  it  im- 
touched  at  all. 

So  I  say  this  wlt^  a  heavy  heart,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  hope  that,  somehow,  all 
those  many  groups  will  try  to  keep  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
track  and  try  to  keep  his  position  to- 
gether and  sort  out  their  priorities  and 
sort  through  their  rhetoric  and  sort 
through  their  personal  commitments, 
and  lay  their  cards  on  the  table,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  stand  consistent  before  the 
rest  of  the  world.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  nomination 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  iinanlmous  consent — and  I  do  so 
with  some  trepidation,  since  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  has 
been  patiently  waiting  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  also 
been  patiently  waiting,  but  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to  have  2 
minutes  to  reply — that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  now  for  2  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  planned  to 
say  anything  on  the  vote  which  was  re- 
cently taken — I  think  the  vote  speaks 
for  itself — but  since  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  seen  fit  to  rehash  the  de- 
bate, so  to  speak,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
comments. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  pointed 
out  in  his  debate  in  the  Senate  today 
that  the  State  Department  had  given 
out  a  letter  against  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  He  pointed 
out  that  a  press  conference  had  been 
held  at  the  White  House  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  opposed  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  did  not  take  exception  to  that  at  all. 
The  State  Department  has  a  perfect 
right  to  oppose  the  amendment.  Tlie 
President  had  a  perfect  right  to  oppose 
it,  SIS  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  pointed 
out. 

And  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  disagree 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent— which  the  Senate  did  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  36. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  com- 
plains, because  the  President  did  not 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  try  to  dictate 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Whether 
he  should  have  done  so  or  should  not 
have  done  so,  or  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  do  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  as  one 
Senator  feel  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  make  up  their  own  minds. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  President  should 
be  condemned,  because  he  does  not  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  try  to  influence 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  a  piece  of 
legislation.  So  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
vnth  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  his 
recent  conunents. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  we  will  not  prolong  this  matter 
any  longer  than  1  more  minute.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
lock  horns  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  established  his  position  and  won 
the  victory,  and  his  victory  Is  only  the 
more  complete  because  he  had  leaned 
over  backward  to  accommodate  me  for 
the  last  several  weeks. 

But  the  Senator  knows,  having  been 
around  here  long  enough — and  I  have 
been  here  longer  than  he  has — what  the 
price  of  leadership  is.  He  has  been  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  when  the 
President  wants  something,  he  gets  on 
the  telephone.  How  did  they  know  what 
the  USIA  vote  would  be?  Not  because  he 
made  a  speech  in  March.  It  was  because 
they  got  on  everybody's  back  and  tried 
to  persuade  them  that  the  President's 
portion  was  the  wise  one. 

He  cannot  force  a  Senator  to  vote 
against  his  will,  but  he  can  let  his  posi- 
tion be  known.  That  Is  the  purpose  In 
floating.  As  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  done 
on  both  sides.  If  it  is  an  issue  that  makes 
a  difference,  you  get  on  the  telephone,  or 
do  it  some  other  way.  You  have  a  caucus. 


or  whatever  it  may  be.  We  all  know  how 
that  business  operates.  And  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  it  in  this  case  sug- 
gested to  me  that  there  was  less  than 
devotion  to  the  principle,  or  an  attempt 
to  play  both  sides  on  that  principle. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  CONVENING  OP 
THE  SENATE  ON  THURSDAY,  FRI- 
DAY, AND  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
tomorrow,  and  Friday,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  ajn,  on  Thursday, 
10  ajn.  on  Friday,  and  11  ajn.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION— FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bucher, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Jeffrey  M. 
Bucher,  of  California,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bucher 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  in  that  capacity  I 
represent  12  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  voted  13  to  1  in  support 
of  the  nomination.  There  was  one  mem- 
ber who  abstained.  I  have  talked  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  who  has  the  respect 
of  most  of  lis  as  an  economist  and  as 
a  dedicated  pubUc  servant,  and  I  And 
that  he  supports  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bucher,  and  in  fact  recommends  him 
highly. 

I  ask  unanimous  c(Hisent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter 
from  Chairman  Biuns  to  that  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Feoerai.  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  May  18. 1972. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wallace:  It  occurs  to  me  tbat  It  may 
be  tiseful  to  put  In  writing  what  I  have  said 
to  you  In  earlier  conversations  regarding  Jef- 
frey Bucher.  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  has 
been  nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Oovernors.  His  experience  In  banking  will 
be  valuable  to  the  Board,  and  he  has  intel- 
ligence, judgment,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
apply  bis  talents  to  serving  the  public  as  a 
member  of  the  Board.  In  conversations  with 
me  he  has  shown  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  problems  the  Board  must  deal  with,  and 
a  wUllngness  to  weigh  alternative  solutions 
with  an  open  mind.  I  have  no  question  that 
he  wUl  justify  the  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  have  abown  in 
him. 


With  warm  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 


Abi^ttr  F.  BUItNS. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  At  this  point,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  in  order  to 
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give  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  M. 
Bucher  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
In  so  doing,  I  intend  no  personal  disre- 
spect for  Mr.  Bucher.  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
a  fine  man  in  his  field.  But  in  my  view, 
be  is  totally  imquallfled  to  serve  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board — the  most  pow- 
erful economic  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  decisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  can  make  or  break  our  economy. 
A  mistake  in  judgment  by  the  Fed  can 
plunge  our  coimtry  into  a  deep  recession 
or  a  runaway  inflation.  We,  therefore, 
should  insist  that  cmly  the  most  qualified 
and  knowledgeable  men  are  appointed  to 
the  Bocu-d.  The  safety  and  well-being  of 
our  economy  is  too  Important  to  be  en- 
trusted to  inexperienced  amateiu^.  We 
would  not  dream  of  appointing  a  man  to 
the  Supreme  Court  with  no  experience 
In  constltuticmal  law. 

Why,  then,  should  we  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  who  has  had  virtually  no 
training  or  background  in  economics  or 
monetary  policy? 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  be«i 
only  partially  successful  in  stabilizing 
the  American  economy.  Throughout 
most  of  its  history,  the  Fed  was  domi- 
nated by  bankers  and  businessmen  who 
were  able  men  in  their  chosen  field,  but 
who  had  no  special  training  in  monetary 
policy.  A  study  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress shows  that  between  1913  and  1961 
there  were  40  members  appointed  to  the 
Fed.  Only  one  of  these  was  a  profes- 
sional economist.  A  second  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration.  The 
rest  were  bankers,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
or  fanners.  Their  track  record  has  not 
been  overly  impressive. 

For  example,  during  the  1929-33  de- 
pression, the  Fed  permitted  the  money 
supply  to  drop  by  33  percent  despite  the 
fact  that  one-quarter  of  the  job  force 
was  unemployed.  As  Friedman  and 
Schwartz  have  so  eloquently  pointed  out 
in  their  comprehensive  "Monetary  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  the  Fed  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  nosedive 
token  by  the  economy  from  1929  to  1933. 
During  this  period,  there  was  only  one 
member  of  the  Fed  who  was  a  profes- 
sional economist.  Tlie  rest  were  bankers, 
lawyers,  fanners,  and  one  ex-politician. 

Following  this  disaster,  the  Fed  largely 
withdrew  from  monetary  policy  until  the 
Fed-Treasury  accord  of  1951.  The  Fed 
subsequently  embarked  upon  a  policy  of 
"leaning  against  the  wind"  imder  the 
leadership  of  WlUam  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, a  former  stockbroker.  Unfortunately 
whenever  the  Fed  was  leaning  one  way,' 
the  economy  was  leaning  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Many  economists  feel  that  the 
wratic  stop  and  go  policies  of  the  Fed 
during  the  1950's  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  three  recessions  experienced  dur- 
ing that  period.  There  were  no  profes- 
sional economists  on  the  Board  during 
this  period,  although  one  member  liad 
^en  a  professor  of  business  administra- 
tion and  ecanomlos. 


During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, the  competence  of  the  Fed 
was  considerably  upgraded  by  the  ap- 
pointmoit  of  men  experienced  in  econ- 
omics and  monetary  policy.  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  made  five  appoint- 
ments to  the  Fed — four  were  professional 
economists. 

The  Fed  was  further  strengthened 
when  the  present  administration  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  a  man  who 
is  eminently  well  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Board  and  whose  appointment  I  en- 
thusiastically supported.  However,  dur- 
ing the  last  3  months,  the  administra- 
tion has  sent  the  Congress  two  notably 
weak  appointments — Mr.  Jack  Sheehan 
last  February  and  now  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Bucher.  We  seem  to  be  taking  a  major 
leap  backwards  to  the  days  when  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  were  calling  the 
shots  with  tragic  results  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  While  the  record  of  the 
Fed  was  not  perfect  when  the  Board  was 
dominated  by  economists,  the  Board  did 
at  least  avoid  repeating  the  disastrous 
blunders  committed  by  previous  Boards. 

In  stressing  the  need  for  economic 
training,  I  do  not  say  the  entire  Board 
should  be  composed  of  academic  econo- 
mists. If  banking  experience  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  desirable  prerequisite,  why 
not  select  one  of  the  hundreds  of  emi- 
nently qualified  economists  employed  6y 
the  commercial  banking  industry,  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  or  by  bank  trade 
assoclaticHis  or  consulting  firms? 

I  believe  that  such  men  as  Roy  L.  Rei- 
erson  of  Bankers  Trust,  Leif  Olson  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank,  "lUford  C. 
Gaines  of  Manufacturers  Hanover,  Guy 
E.  Noyes  of  Morgan  Guarantee,  Beryl  W. 
Sprinkel  of  Harris  Trust,  or  Walter  E. 
Hoadley  of  Bank  of  America  would  all  be 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Fed.  All  are  con- 
servative bank  economists  with  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  banking  and  mone- 
tary policy.  Even  Charles  E.  Walker,  the 
former  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  and  now  the 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  far  more  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Fed 
than  Mr.  Bucher. 

Mr.  President,  forget  about  economics 
on  the  Board.  Mr.  Bucher  has  had  vir- 
tually no  previous  training  in  economics 
or  monetary  policy  which  would  equip 
him  to  understand  and  intelligently  de- 
cide upon  the  complex  issues  facing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  However,  even  if 
we  Eidmit  that  noneconomists  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board,  I  believe  there  are 
other  and  equally  compelling  reasons  for 
opposing  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination. 

First,  Mr.  Bucher's  specific  banking 
experience  has  been  too  narrow  to  qual- 
ify him  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
His  principal  experience  has  been  in  the 
trust  department,  a  field  far  removed 
from  the  commercial  banking  fimctions 
with  which  the  Fed  has  been  predom- 
inantly concerned.  A  trust  ofQcer  essen- 
tially acts  as  the  manager  of  an  invest- 
ment portfolio  as  does  the  investment 
manager  of  a  mutual  fund,  pension  fund, 
or  life  insurance  company.  He  has  little 
familiarity  with  commercial  bank  credit 
extension  which  is  central  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  regiilation  of  oiu*  bank- 
ing system.  In  fact,  the  former  super- 


intendent of  banking  In  the  State  of 
California  has  testified  that  Mr.  Bucher 
is  not  even  qualified  to  be  the  head  of  a 
small  bank.  As  I  shall  indicate  in  a  mo- 
ment, he  is  emphatically  opposed  to  Mr. 
Bucher's  appointment. 

Second,  Mr.  Bucher  would  bring  to  the 
Board  a  serious  conflict  of  Interest.  He 
comes  from  the  Nation's  largest  multi- 
bank  holding  company  and  as  a  Board 
member,  he  would  be  required  to  rule  on 
the  many  applications  by  bank  holding 
companies  to  expand  their  range  of  serv- 
ices. Bank  competitors  are  likewise 
anxious  to  stop  bank  holding  companies 
from  invading  their  particular  business. 
Under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
the  Fed  is  required  to  weigh  the  pro- 
competitive  and  anticompetitive  effects 
of  bank  holding  company  applications 
and  render  a  decision  which  is  best  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  How  can  Mr. 
Bucher  give  an  objective  and  impartial 
judgment  when  he  comes  from  the  Na- 
tion's largest  multibank  holding  com- 
pany and  because  of  his  young  age,  will 
no  doubt  seek  to  resume  his  banking 
career  following  his  service  on  the 
Board? 

Third,  Mr.  Bucher's  appointment  can 
impair  foreign  confldence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  our  bank  regulatory  system,  be- 
cause of  his  association  with  the  United 
California  Bank,  a  bank  which  has  been 
particularly  free  wheeling  in  Its  Inter- 
national activities.  This  is  the  same  bank 
which  permitted  its  Swiss  subsidiary  to 
lose  $48  million  in  an  ill-fated  attempt  to 
comer  the  International  cocoa  market. 
This  venture  produced  a  major  scandal 
in  banking  circles  and  caused  many 
foreign  bankers  to  wonder  just  how  effec- 
tively U.S.  banks  were  supervising  their 
foreign  subsidiaries.  Moreover,  a  multi- 
million-dollar lawsuit  has  been  filed 
charging  the  managers  of  the  United 
California  Bank  with  gross  negligence. 
While  Mr.  Bucher  apparently  was  not 
directly  involved  in  the  activities  of  the 
bank's  Swiss  subsidiary,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bank's  top  management  team 
and  is  presumably  a  product  of  the  bank's 
aggressive  management  philosophy 
which  caused  it  to  run  up  a  sizable  loss! 

Mr.  Bucher  obviously  caimot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  his  col- 
leagues. Nonetheless,  because  of  the  im- 
portant role  the  Fed  plays  in  maintain- 
ing confidence  in  our  banking  system,  we 
must  be  extremely  careful  to  appoint  men 
whose  backgrounds  and  previous  associ- 
ations do  not  contain  even  the  sUghtest 
suggestion  of  ImprudMit  or  reckless 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  this 
nomination  cannot  be  exaggerated  We 
are  dealing  with  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  An  error  in  judgment  by 
the  Fed  can  plunge  this  coimtry  into  a 
deep  recession  or  produce  a  runaway  in- 
flation. We  should,  therefore,  insist  on 
obtaining  the  best  qualified  men  for  the 
Board. 

Under  our  Constitution,  only  Congress 
has  the  right  to  regulate  our  monetary 
system.  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  gives  Congress  the 
right  to  "coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof."  These  powers  belong  ex- 
clusively to  Congress  and  not  the  PresI- 
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dent.  They  have  been  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  Congress.  The 
Fed  is  therefore  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  deliberately  created  to  be 
independent  of  the  executive  branch  but 
not  of  Congress. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  because 
he  is  the  President's  lawyer,  but  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  our  agency.  We 
should  exercise  far  greater  care  in  pass- 
ing on  a  nomination  to  that  Board. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  the 
exclusive  agent  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
far  greater  responsibility  in  confirming 
appointments  to  the  Board  compared  to 
a  cabinet  or  judicial  appointment.  We 
have  the  right — Indeed  the  duty — imder 
the  Constitution  to  reject  a  nominee  if  he 
does  not  measure  up  to  our  standards.  If 
Congress  is  seriously  interested  in  re- 
asserting its  constitutional  prerogatives, 
it  should  begin  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  where  it  has  an  exclusive  consti- 
tutional jurisdiction. 

If  we  meekly  acquiesce  to  the  President 
and  rubber  stamp  any  appointment,  no 
matter  how  unqualified  the  man  may  be, 
we  surrender  a  vital  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  takes  the 
time  to  read  the  hearing  record  on  Mr. 
Bucher's  nomination,  will  quickly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bucher  is 
totally  unqualified  for  the  job.  On  almost 
every  major  question  I  asked  him  in  the 
field  of  bank  regulation,  he  had  no  clear- 
cut  views.  He  said  he  would  have  to  study 
the  issue  more  before  he  could  give  an 
opinion.  He  did  not  know  about  phasing 
out  regulation  Q  £is  recommended  by  the 
Hunt  Commission.  He  was  not  sure  about 
the  separation  of  trust  services  from 
commercial  banking.  He  was  not  sure 
about  interstate  branching  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  He  wanted 
more  time  to  study  whether  the  Fed 
should  support  the  housing  market 
during  a  period  of  tight  money.  That  is 
supposed  to  be  his  field — housing.  In 
short,  he  had  no  concrete  opinion  on  any 
of  the  regulatory  problems  facing  the 
Fed.  Surely,  we  can  find  a  more  knowl- 
edgeable appointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to 
listen  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  statement  which  has  just  been 
put  into  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  similar  to  the  state- 
ments he  made  in  the  committee  both 
before  and  after  Mr.  Bucher's  nomina- 
tion was  considered  there.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  realizes  that  in  re- 
peating the  statement  after  13  of  the 
15  members  of  the  committee  voted  to 
confirm  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination,  he 
is  saying  in  effect  that  we  have  no  com- 
petence to  judge  whether  a  nominee 
does  in  fact  meet  the  requirements. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
made  quite  a  thing  about  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bucher  is  not  an  economist  and 
that  this  is  important  in  the  economic 
health  of  our  Nation.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  remembers  the  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  de- 
lineating the  kind  of  people  who  are 


supposed  to  be  appointed  to  the  Board. 
I  read  from  section  10  of  the  act: 

In  Mlectliig  tba  members  of  the  board, 
not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  se- 
lected from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, the  President  shaU  have  due  regard 
to  a  fair  representation  of  the  financial, 
Bgrioultiinl,  Industrial,  and  commercial  In- 
terests and  geographical  divisions  of  the 
country. 

Nowhere  does  it  say  that  the  Board 
must  be  made  up  of  economists  or  in 
fact  that  there  must  be  any  economists 
on  the  Board.  Actually,  the  Board  and 
its  top  staff  may  be  a  little  top  heavy 
with  economists.  There  are  four  econ- 
omists on  the  Board  and  250  on  the 
staff,  of  which  approximately  100  are 
Ph.  D.'s.  So  the  Board  has  economists 
rimning  out  of  its  ears. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  goes 
on  to  repeat  the  charges  he  made  that 
Mr.  Bucher  Is  completely  without  experi- 
ence in  banking;  and  he  quotes  the  form- 
er superintendent  of  the  California  bank- 
ing department,  who  said  that  in  his 
opinion  Mr.  Bucher  was  not  fit  to  be  the 
president  of  a  small  bank. 

After  we  had  listened  to  the  former 
chief  of  the  California  banking  depart- 
ment for  about  an  hour  in  the  commit- 
tee, it  became  obvious  to  me  that  he  did 
not  have  a  basis  on  which  to  judge  Mr. 
Bucher,  because  both  the  witness  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  admitted  that 
they  never  had  met  him  before.  This  man 
was  angry  with  the  bank.  He  had  sued  it, 
and  his  Euiimus  was  showing  through  his 
testimony  before  the  committee.  This  was 
a  chance  for  him  to  get  b£ick  at  the  bank, 
so  he  was  trying  to  destroy  Mr.  Bucher 
because  he  did  not  like  what  the  bank 
had  done. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  listed  a  number 
of  well-known  economists  who  he  said 
would  make  better  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  agree  with  him  that 
they  would  make  excellent  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  but,  we  must 
realize  that  Senator  Proxmire  is  not  the 
President,  and  it  is  the  President  who  has 
the  power  to  make  the  nominations. 

My  impression  of  Mr.  Bucher  is  that  he 
is  a  very  able  young  man.  In  this  day, 
when  the  accent  should  be  on  youth,  I 
think  it  is  commendable  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  this  very  capable 
young  man  as  the  only  banker  to  serve 
on  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  fuss  about  a 
single  banker  not  being  fit  to  serve  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  because  he  is  a 
banker  intrigues  and  amuses  me,  because 
one  of  Utah's  sons  who  served  as  a  mem- 
ber and  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  who 
is  in  his  middle  eighties,  still  a  powerful 
intellect,  said  of  himself  in  his  auto- 
biography, "Beckoning  Frontiers": 

with  my  graduation  from  the  high  school 
level  of  Brlgham  Young  College  in  1909,  my 
formal  schooling  was  completed. 

He  Is  a  brilliant  economist  and  I  think 
would  be  so  regarded,  but  he  has  no 
academic  credentials  in  economics.  He  is 
also  an  excellent  banker.  Yet,  according 
to  the  standards  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  set,  Marriner  Eccles 
had  no  business  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  refer  to 
Marriner  Eccles.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  Professor  Bridenstine,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  San  Diego  State 
College.  He  says: 

SenatOT  Bennett  helped  rather  than  hin- 
dered your  cause  by  mentioning  Marriner 
Eccles  as  a  banker  serving  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  One  need  only  read  Mr. 
Eccles  "Beckoning  Frontiers"  to  recognize 
that  a  great  difference  regarding  knowledge 
of  monetary  affairs  exists  between  the  two 
men. 

That  is,  between  Bucher  and  Eccles. 
Mr.  Bridenstine,  who  is  familiar  with 
both  men,  says: 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
help  you  oppose  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Bucher  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Qovemors.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  alert- 
ness and  concern  for  the  efficiency  of  this 
ever-so-powerful  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  state  that 
Professor  of  Economics  Carl  G.  Uhr,  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside, 
writes: 

I  have  read  your  recent  letter  and  the  en- 
closed reprint  of  the  bearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bucher  with  much  interest.  I 
agree  wohleheartedly  with  your  analysis,  and 
it  Is  a  constant  sotirce  of  wonder  to  me  how 
the  Nixon  Administration  manages  to  nom- 
inate pec^le  of  such  questionable  ability  and 
background  tix  such  important  functions  in 
the  government. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Prof.  Norman  F. 
Keiser,  of  the  San  Jose  State  College, 
Calif.,  which  is  the  State  where  Mr. 
Bucher  comes  from.  Mr.  Keiser  writes: 

I  agree  100  percent  with  your  evaluation 
of  Mr.  Bucher.  It  seems  that  the  Fed  has 
been  subjected  to  a  long  list  of  Inadequately 
prepared  if  not  outright  incompetent  ap- 
pointees, starting  (during  my  period  of  in- 
terest) with  fmrmer  chairman  Martin  him- 
self. I  definitely  support  your  position  that 
Bucher's  appc^ntment  is  an  outrage. 

A  letter  from  J.  Frank  Jones,  of  Stock- 
ton, Calif.,  reads,  in  part: 

Mr.  Bucher's  experience  does  not  qualify 
him  in  my  opinion  to  be  a  member  of  this 
board.  Coming  frcmi  the  nation's  largest 
multi-holding  company,  Mr.  Bucher  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  act  impartially  in  cases 
inv<dving  holding  compades. 

Mr.  President,  I  yielded  to  myself  3 
minutes.  How  much  of  that  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  a  minute  and  a 
half  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  the  time  I  yielded 
to  mjrself  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  a  statement  by  Mr.  William  A.  Bur- 
kett.  Let  me  qualify  him,  because  he  was 
an  important  witness,  in  my  view.  He  is 
a  man  with  a  very  significant  background 
in  this  field.  He  is  a  former  superintend- 
ent of  banks  of  the  State  of  California; 
a  former  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks;  a 
former  director  of  the  Department  of 
Employment,  State  of  California;  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Gov.  Goodwin 
J.  Knight;  a  former  chairman  of  the  Li- 
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aison  Committee  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Federal  Reserve  System;  and  the 
National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks;  and  former  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Monterey  County, 
Calif.  He  said  of  Mr.  Bucher : 

I  believe  this  gentleman  Is  totally  unquali- 
fied to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Ctovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

He  is  without  any  experience  whatsoever 
in  commercial  banking  or  dealing  with  the 
economic  and  monetary  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  handled  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Further,  he  said: 

Mr.  Bucher's  very  limited  qualifications 
and  total  lack  of  experience  or  knowledge  of 
Federal  Reserve  matters  would  work  a  severe 
hardship  on  the  Board  of  Ctovemors  who 
are,  more  than  anyone  else,  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  monetary  and  economic  policies 
of  this  Nation. 

He  said: 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  firmly 
believe  that  selfish  banking  interests  are  try- 
ing to  foist  upon  the  American  public  a  man 
totally  unqualified  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  the  next  14  years,  and  worse  than 
that,  a  man  who  could  possibly  be  subject- 
ed to  undue  influence  by  his  powerful  former 
employer,  the  UCB  Bank,  owned  by  the 
world's  largest  banking  holding  company, 
and  possibly  by  the  powerful  California  bank- 
ers, C.  Amholt  SnUth  and  Frank  L.  King. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional minute.  I  continue  to  read  from 
Mr.  Burkett's  testimony: 

Certainly,  during  these  critical  inflationary 
times,  with  deterioration  in  U.S.  foreign 
trade,  continued  large  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget,  questionable  economic  activities, 
restlessness  and  lack  of  confidence  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  people  generally,  cer- 
tainly this  is  no  time  for  the  President  to  ap- 
point to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  someone 
less  than  the  best  qualified  banker  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  listen  to  the  same  tirade 
again.  Just  to  show  how  much  impressed 
I  am  with  the  type  of  argiunent  that  is 
being  used,  we  have  heard,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  UCB  Is  the  largest  multl- 
bank-holding  company  in  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  apparently  not  even 
chosen  to  check  that. 

The  largest  is  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  Western  Bank 
Corp.  The  second  largest  bank  is  the 
Chase  Manhattan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bank  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  is  a  one-bank  hold- 
ing company. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  now  a  multibank- 
holding  company. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  did  it  become 
a  multibank-holdlng  company? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  have  that  In- 
formation, but  according  to  the  American 
Banker  magazine  of  May  12,  1972,  the 
largest  multibank-holdlng  company  is 
the  First  National  City  Corp.  of  New 
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York ;  the  second  Is  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Corp.  The  Western  Bankholding  Co.  has 
less  than  half  as  much  as  the  largest, 
and  not  much  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  second,  and  is  in  third  place. 

The  largest  bank  holding  company  In 
the  world  is,  of  course,  the  BankAmerIca 
Corp. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  the 
nomination  of  a  fine  young  man  who  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Arthur  Bums. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Yet  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
like  to  wipe  him  out  completely,  as 
though  he  had  no  standing,  and  say  that 
he  is  a  man  of  no  character,  a  man  of 
no  education,  the  worst  possible  kind  of 
appointment  the  President  could  make. 

Then  he  quotes  Mr.  Burkett.  Anyone 
who  sat  in  that  hearing  could  feel  the 
venom  in  Mr.  Burkett's  attitude  directed 
against  Mr.  Bucher,  using  this  man  as  a 
vehicle  to  express  his  spleen.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  moved  by  that  kind 
of  attitude,  an  attitude  which  is  based 
on  something  personal,  one  which  I  do 
not  completely  understand,  and  which 
Mr.  Burkett  did  not  completely  explain. 

But  when  we  come  back  to  the  simple 
problem  before  us,  we  have  for  considera- 
tion the  nomination  of  a  capable  young 
man  with  an  excellent  record.  He  is  a 
lawyer.  He  will  be  the  second  lawyer  to 
serve  on  the  Board.  He  is  also  a  banker. 
He  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Senators 
from  his  State.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
President.  He  has  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  has  the  approval  of  13  of  the  15  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  join  with  them  and  approve  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Bucher. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time;  but  before  I  do  so.  I  should  like  to 
make  two  points  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  Utah's  information  con- 
cerning multi-bank-holding  companies 
may  or  may  not  be  later  than  my  own. 
But  I  have  the  Information  that  comes 
from  the  Bank  Stock  Quarterly,  issue  of 
April  2,  1972. 

This  publication  shows  conclusively 
the  United  California  Bank  is  the  larg- 
est multi-bank-holding  company  in  the 
country.  After  all,  even  if  it  is  the  second 
or  third  largest  on  May  31.  my  point 
is  that  it  is  a  large— a  $13  billion — 
multi-bank-holding  company,  and  as 
governor,  Mr.  Bucher  would  be  in  a 
position  to  regulate  multi-bank-holding 
companies. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
Indicated  that  I  would  wipe  this  man 
out;  that  I  attacked  his  character.  The 
Senator  apparently  was  not  listening 
when  I  read  my  statement  earlier.  Let  me 
read  it  for  the  third  time, 

I  am  opposing  the  ncnnination  of  Mr. 
Bucher  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bocu'd.  In 
doing  so,  I  have  no  personal  disregard  for 
Mr.  Bucher.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  fine  man  in 
his  field. 

I  said  that  here.  I  said  it  In  our  com- 
mittee. I  say  It  now.  That  does  not  mean 


that  every  person  with  a  fine  character 
ought  to  be  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  could  find  many  persons  on 
the  streets  with  such  qualifications. 

I  say  that  he  has  neither  the  training 
nor  the  backgroimd  for  this  position. 
Could  one  imagine  taking  someone  of 
good  character  off  the  streets  and  put- 
ting him  on  the  Supreme  Court?  It  would 
be  just  as  ridiculous  to  put  him  on  this 
highly  technical  and  vital  Board  Just 
because  he  is  a  fine  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  to  which  I  have 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

West  Covina,  Calif., 

May  IS,  1972. 
Senator  William  Phoxiokx, 
Member,  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Proxmire;  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  admiration  for  your  stand  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  nomination  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  of  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher, 
Senior  Vice  President  of  the  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank. 

You  are  quoted  in  the  May  13, 1972  edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  stating  that 
in  your  opinion  Mr.  Bucher  was  "totaUy  un- 
qualified" to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Speaking  as  a  former 
vice  president  in  the  Trust  and  Investment 
DlvUion  of  United  California  Bank  and  one 
who  has  known  and  worked  with  Mr.  Bucher 
for  several  years,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  your  assessment. 

Mr.  Bucher's  experience  with  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank  has  been  divided  among  the 
Law  Department,  a  term  as  Secretary  of  the 
Bank,  head  of  the  Court  Trust  Administra- 
tion division  of  the  Trust  Department  and 
subsequently  as  head  of  the  Trust  Depart- 
ment. While  he  would  have  necessarily  been 
exposed  to  economic  matters  as  well  as  money 
and  credit  markets,  in  no  one  cf  these  areas 
woiUd  he  have  obtained  the  type  of  expe- 
rience wliich  would  even  remotely  qualify 
him  for  consideration  to  this  important  post. 

Having  been  associated  with  the  banking 
industry  for  over  twenty  years  and  stlU 
active  in  the  securities  business,  I  have 
developed  an  increasing  respect  for  the  pow- 
ers and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  Board's  role  in  shaping  the  course  of 
the  nation's  economy.  It  is  unthinkable  to 
me  that  anyone  save  those  with  the  most 
impeccable  credentials  would  be  considered 
for  membership  on  the  Board,  let  alone  one 
whose  background  and  experience  are  mar- 
ginal at  best.  Membership  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Is  no  place  in  which  to  dis- 
charge political  obligations,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree. 

My  assocUtlon  with  United  California 
Bank  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  in 
July  of  last  year,  and  my  feeUngs  toward 
that  organization  to  this  day  are  not  without 
some  degree  of  prejudice.  So  you  will  have  to 
accept  my  comments  with  this  knowledge  in 
mind.  I  have  no  desire  to  cast  any  aspersions 
on  Mr.  Bucher's  abUities  in  certain  other 
fields,  but  I  do  feel  strongly  that  there  are 
many  other  weU  qualified  candidates  who 
would  prove  to  be  superior  additions  to  the 
Board. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts.  Senator,  in 
seeking  to  make  certain  that  membership 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  goes  only  to 
the  best  qualified  individuals  for  these  vi- 
tally important  positions. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  W.  Buxgk. 
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Mat  22,  1972. 
Senator  Wiixiam  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  the  viewpoints  you  expressed 
regarding  Mr.  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  am  opposed  to  putting  one  so  closely  al- 
lied with  a  huge  multlbank  holding  company 
in  a  position  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  Surely  there  are  many 
men  better  qualified  to  serve  the  country  In 
this  key  role,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bucher 
has  been  pushed  into  line  for  this  nomina- 
tion Is  reason  enough  to  suspect  the  motives 
of  his  backers. 

I  am  writing  to  Senators  Cranston  and 
Tunney  asking  them  to  oppose  this  unfor- 
tunate nomination,  as  well  as  to  continue 
to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Kllen- 
dlenst.  The  pervasive  Influence  of  the  ITT's. 
the  I/ockheed's,  and  the  United  California 
Bank's  in  attempting  to  control  and  use 
government  for  their  own  ends  needs  to  be 
stopped. 

I  conunend  you  on  your  difficult  but  worth- 
while fight  on  behalf  of  our  basic  demo- 
cratic institutions. 
Sincerely, 

William  N.  McNaikn. 


Mat  22.  1972. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  have  read  the 
minutes  of  the  hearings  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey  Bucher  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  am  opposed  to  appointing  Mr.  Bucher  to 
the  Board  ou  several  grounds: 

a.  he  is  not  qualified; 

b.  he  represents  a  powerful  economic  spe- 
cial Interest;  and 

c.  the  country  needs  the  best  leadership 
and  guidance  it  can  get  from  the  Board  In 
dealing  with  our  mounting  economic  prob- 
lems. 

I  respectfully  ask  your  assistance  in  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Bucher's  nomination  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  as  well  as  in  opposing  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Klelndlenst  to  the  office 
of  attorney-general.  Both  of  these  men  rep- 
resent big  business  interests  too  closely  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities  without  taint, 
and  in  these  times  we  can't  afford  to  dis- 
credit our  key  government  offices  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  N.  McNairn. 

Mat  22,  1972. 
Senator  John  Tunnet, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tdnnet:  I  have  Just  read 
the  minutes  of  the  bearings  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Bucher  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  Bucher,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
appointed  to  the  Board  for  several  reasons: 

1.  He  is  not  qualified; 

2.  He  represents  a  powerful  economic  spe- 
cial interest;  and 

'  3.  Better  qualified  individuals  are  avail- 
able who  can  contribute  much  more  sig- 
nificantly to  our  country's  economic  guid- 
ance than  be  could  do. 

I  respectfully  ask  your  assistance  in  op- 
posing Mr.  Bucher's  nomination  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Please,  also,  keep  up  your  good  fight 
against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Klelndlenst. 

Nothing  will  bring  our  democracy  into  se- 
rious trouble  faster  than  the  appointment 
of  men  like  these  to  positions  of  key  influ- 
ence over  our  economic  and  legal  destinies. 
Sincerely, 

William  N.  McNairn. 
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Service  Organizations,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  23, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  have  become 
aware  of  the  nomination  of  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher 
to  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  We  are  writing  to  you  to  ex- 
press our  concern  with  this  nomination  and 
our  disappointment  with  Mr.  Bucher's  back- 
ground. 

Unavoidably,  our  industry  now  flnds  itself 
indirectly  regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  a  result  of  its  promulgaton  of  Reg- 
ulation T  of  the  One  Bank  Holding  Company 
legislation.  The  very  permissive  guidelines  of 
Regulation  Y  as  well  as  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  this  regulation  resting  with 
the  promulgator  place  us,  by  deflnition.  In  a 
very  sensitive  position. 

It  may  well  be  that  highly  competent  econ- 
omists and  administrators  will,  over  time, 
make  reasonable  sense  of  this  new  law  and 
protect  our  industry  which  many  predict  will 
someday  be  our  country's  largest.  That  type 
of  rational  evolvement  is  far  less  likely  when 
yet  another  banker  born  out  of  the  industry 
and  sired  by  the  American  Banking  Associa- 
tion potentially  appears  on  this  august  Board. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  opposed  to  Mr. 
Bucher's  nomination  and  ask  you  to  resist 
it. 

Sincerely, 

Bernard  Oolostein, 

President. 

San  Jose  State  College, 

May  22,  1972. 
Hon.  Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  17th  concerning  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  cannot  personally  imagine  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Bucher  without  formal  training  in 
economics  or  monetary  policy  should  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  particularly  agree  completely  with 
Mr.  Burkett's  statement  as  be  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  hearing  that  a  trust  offi- 
cer is  the  last  man  In  the  flnanclal  fleld  that 
should  be  appointed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

As  Senior  Vice  President  In  charge  of  Trust 
Division  of  the  United  California  Bank  and 
to  have  the  subordinates  investing  in  the 
commodities  and  lose  $48  million,  it  appears 
to  me  that  Mr.  Bucher  falls  to  exercise  his 
leadership. 

In  my  opinion.  If  a  man  Is  Incapable  of 
exercising  his  leadership,  how  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  leadership  role  in  manag- 
ing the  economic  and  monetary  affairs  of  the 
most  powerful  agency  in  this  country. 

I  think  your  move  to  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment is  a  wise  decision. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  C.  Ma, 
Associate  Professor  of  Business. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  22, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  noted  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
am  writing  to  you  to  express  my  opposition. 

During  my  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  .Advisers,  and  equally 
dtiring  the  19  years  since  then,  I  have  studied 
closely  the  policies  of  the  Fed  and  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  Impact.  I  have  regarded  the 
main  thrust  of  these  policies  since  1953  as 
one  of  the  main  caiises  of  the  undue  amount 
of  Inflation  which  we  have  suffered  since 
then,  the  deflclent  rate  of  economic  growth, 


and  the  excessive  idleness  of  plant  and  man- 
power, and  the  progressively  regressive  dis- 
tribution of  national  Income  with  all  of  its 
social  evils.  In  general,  in  my  view,  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Fed  have  become  worse  during 
the  most  recent  years,  despite  some  devia- 
tions. 

My  f\Ul  views  on  this  subject  are  known  to 
you  and  many  other  members  of  the  Congress 
through  my  books  and  other  writings  on  this 
subject,  and  through  voluminous  testimony 
before  Congressional  Committees,  including 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Senate 
and  House  Banking  Conunittees,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  seems  apparent  to  me 
that  the  policies  of  the  Fed  can  be  corrected 
promptly  and  vigorously  in  the  public  inter- 
est only  if  the  long-term  practice  of  recruit- 
ing its  membership  to  large  degree,  though 
not  exclusively,  from  banking  circle  Is  aban- 
doned, and  If  the  membership  of  the  Fed  is 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  bringing  in 
more  and  better  representation  of  other  types 
of  experience.  Interest,  and  alliance. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons 
why  Mr.  Bucher's  appointment  to  the  Fed 
should  not  be  confirmed.  As  to  the  other  dis- 
closed reasons  which  suggest  his  ineligibility, 
I  have  not  examined  these  carefully  enough 
to  venture  a  Judgment,  except  to  say  that  the 
record  is  certainly  not  Impressive  in  his  favor. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Leon  H.  Ketserlino. 

Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  24,  1972. 
Re  Mr.  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  nomination  to  the 

Federal  Reserve  Boturd. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  a  conunent  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  have  no  Independent  knowledge  of 
the  particular  nominee.  From  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, it  seems  plain  that  the  best  one  can 
say  Is  that  it  is  an  undistinguished  nomina- 
tion, perhaps  worse. 

As  a  general  matter,  monetary  policy  is  a 
difficult  and  important  matter  at  all  times, 
and  especially  now  that  the  International 
monettu^  system  is  in  the  process  of  re- 
formulation. It  can  hardly  do  the  United 
States  any  good,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
have  its  policy  made  and  its  Interests  repre- 
sented by  people  of  little  ability  and  less 
experience.  To  be  a  good  Governor,  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional economist.*  But  there  must  be 
many  people  in  California  with  experience  or 
training  or  both  that  would  at  least  con- 
tribute to  Intelligent  monetary  policy  at  a 
time  when  our  coimtry  and  the  world  badly 
need  It. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Robert  M.  Solow. 
Professor  of  Economics. 

San  Jos£  State  College, 
San  Josi,  Calif.,  May  24,  1972. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  May  17th  and  for 
providing  me  with  a  copy  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  J.  M.  Bucher  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bucher  either  personally 
or  by  banking  reputation  on  the  West  coast. 
However,  I  agree  with  you  completely  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
to  suggest  that  he  is  qualified  for  member- 


*But  it  is  desirable. 
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ship  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  am  sure 
that  few  professional  economists  would  argue 
that  all  members  of  that  Important  Board 
need  be  professionally-trained  economists. 
However,  it  must  be  equally  obvious  that 
membership  on  that  Board  requires  substan- 
tial knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  ability  to  translate  at  least 
certain  elementary  principles  of  monetary 
fiscal  and  debt  management  theory  Into  the 
banking  policies  over  which  that  Board  has 
such  important  control. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  shame  that  the 
Initial  high  quality  of  the  administration's 
appointments  to  that  Board  reflected  in  the 
initial  appointment  of  Dr.  Arthur  Burns 
should  now  be  so  diluted  by  the  appoint- 
ments of  people  such  as  Mr.  Bucher.  I  agree 
with  the  point  you  make  in  the  hearings  that 
there  surely  are  and  must  be  other  people 
-  from  the  West  coast  in  banking  and  private 
Industry  who  are  better  quallfled  by  knowl- 
edge and  training  to  serve  the  Important 
regulatory  and  control  functions  which  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  carry 
out. 

I  certainly  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts  to 
examine  the  quallflcatlons  of  nominees  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  to  subject 
these  nominations  to  the  glare  of  national 
publicity. 

Sincerely, 

James  F.  Willis. 

Chairman. 

San  Diego  State  College. 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  May  26, 1972. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  help  you  oppose 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bucher  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  alertness  and  concern 
for  the  efficiency  of  this  ever-so-powerful 
group. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  shortly  after  passage  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  was  approached  by 
bankers  with  the  idea  that  certain  of  their 
members  be  appointed  to  the  then  named 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  President  WUson  ex- 
plained that  he  believed  it  inconceivable  that 
the  governed  be  pemutted  to  sit  as  gover- 
nors. I  subscribe  to  this  view  and  further- 
more would  generally  recommend  use  of  Wil- 
son's alternative  plan:  appoint  bankers  to 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  Bucher,  though,  would  hardly  qualify 
for  this  group.  Views  of  trust  officers  are 
hardly  to  be  of  much  use  in  giving  Federal 
Reserve  representatives  meaningful  input 
about  commercial -banker  reactions  to  mone- 
tary matters. 

I  was  very  pleased.  Senator,  to  find  your 
listing  of  very  competent  economists  em- 
ployed by  banks  who  would  serve  much  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Bucher.  Possibly  James  Meigs, 
recently  associated  with  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  might  also  be  added  to 
the  list.  Surely  the  men  you  mentioned  pos- 
sess knowledge  of  monetary  economics:  a 
basic  prerequisite  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Senator  Bennett  helped  rather  than  hin- 
dered your  cause  by  mentioning  Mariner  Ec- 
cles  as  a  banker  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  One  need  only  read  Mr. 
Eccles'  Beckoning  Frontiers  to  recognize  that 
a  great  difference  regarding  knowledge  of 
monetary  affairs  exists  between  the  two  men. 
Mr.  Eccles  was  already  molded  to  put  on  the 
suit  of  a  central  banker. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  should 
be  above  commercial  interests,  total  commit- 
ment to  a  singvUar  monetarist  or  flscal  view, 
and  above  political  linkages.  Proper  manage- 
ment of  the  nation's  money  supply  requires 
Itnowledge  of  the  functioning  of  the  economy 
and  its  reaction  to  money-supply  forces.  Cer- 


tainly Mr.  Bucher  cannot  be  given  a  grade  of 
100  on  these  requirements. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Burkett,  former  Superintendent  of  Banks  in 
California,  carry  great  weight.  Mr.  Burkett 
should  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bucher  is  a 
quallfled  banker.  Mr.  Burkett's  answer  was 
no;  I  cannot  do  other  than  agree. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Don  C.  Bridenstine, 
Professor  of  Economies. 

Uniyersity  of  California.  Riverside, 

Riverside,  Calif.,  May  23, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.    Senate,   New    Senate    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  read  your 
recent  letter  and  the  enclosed  reprint  of  the 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bucher 
with  much  interest.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  your  analysis,  and  it  is  a  constant  source 
of  wonder  to  me  how  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion manages  to  nominate  people  of  such 
questionable  ability  and  background  for  such 
important  functions  In  the  government. 

Thank  you  for  caUlng  this  and  other  mat- 
ters of  this  Importance  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  G.  Uhr. 
Professor  of  Economics. 

San  Jost  State  College. 
San  Josi,  Calif.,  May  23, 1972. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  agree  100  per- 
cent with  your  evaluation  of  Mr.  Bucher.  It 
seems  that  the  Fed  has  been  subjected  to  a 
long  list  of  Inadequately  pr^ared  if  not 
outright  Incompetent  appointees,  starting 
(during  my  period  of  interest)  vrtth  former 
Chairman  Martin  himself.  I  definitely  sup- 
port yoiu-  position  that  Bucher's  appoint- 
ment is  an  outrage. 

Incldently,  may  I  request  a  copy  of  yovir 
recent  JEC  hearings  on  the  Price  Commis- 
sion? 

Sincerely, 

Norman  F.  Keiser. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

May  24, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Seriate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  should  like  to 
register  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  oon- 
flrmatlon  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Bucher's  experience  does  not  qualify 
him  in  ihy  opinion  to  be  a  member  of  this 
board.  Coming  from  the  nation's  largest 
multi-holding  company,  Mr.  Bucher  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  act  impartially  In 
cases  involving  holding  companies. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination  has  been 
opposed  most  forcefully  by  Mr.  William 
Burkett.  a  former  Superintendent  of  Bank- 
ing in  CaUfomia. 

I  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  block 
Mr.  Bucher's  conflrmaUon  In  the  Senate. 
Cordially, 

J.  ntANK  Jones. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  think  that  we  would  get  so  involved 
in  the  details  of  this  nomination  here  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Since  we  have,  I  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  in  full 
the  allegations  that  have  been  made  in 
opposition  to  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
opposition  to  this  appointment  because 
Mr.  Bucher  is  not  a  professional  econo- 
mist. Various  charges  and  allegations 
have  been  made  regarding  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Bucher,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  his  nomination  is  a  political 
payoff  for  campaign  cimtributions.  It 


has  also  been  suggested  that  he  was  rec- 
ommended by  a  person  who  could  be 
benefited  in  his  financial  operations  by 
decisions  which  would  be  made  by  Mr. 
Bucher  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  It  has 
been  further  stated  that  Mr.  Bucher  is 
unfit  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  because  of  alleged  improper  ac- 
tions by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  United  California  Bank  and  the  ac- 
tions of  a  foreign  affiliate  of  that  bank. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  estabUshed 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  provided  that  the 
members  of  that  Board  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Vl^e  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  carefuDy  and  objectively  con- 
sider these  nominations  and  make  our 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
individual  nominated,  his  background, 
and  the  contributions  he  could  make  to 
the   decisions  of   the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  All  opposition  arguments  and  al- 
legations should  be  carefully  considered. 
I  would  like  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  know  that  I  have  looked  into  the 
background  of  the  nominee  through  sev- 
eral sources  and  have  foimd  no  support 
for  the  opposition  arguments  nor  have 
I  foimd  any  other  reason  to  oppose  the 
nomination.  Indeed,  my  investigation  has 
confirmed  my  support  for  Mr.  Bucher. 
We  held  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bucher  on  Friday,  May  12.  At  that 
hearing,  members  of  the  committee  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  the  nominee. 
In  addition,  another  witness,  Mr.  William 
A.  Burkett,  testified  on  the  nominaUon. 
On  May  15,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  opposed  the  nomination  in  the  com- 
mittee, had  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before 
inserting  the  transcript  in  the  Record. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  altered  his 
own  statements  in  more  than  50  in- 
stances, including  the  deletion  of  full 
paragraphs.  The  few  statements  which 
he  made  which  might  be  considered  as 
somewhat  favorable  to  the  nominee  were 
also  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin stated  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks when  he  had'the  transcript  print- 
ed in  the  Record  that  he  emphatically 
supported  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Burkett 
Both  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
Mr.  Burkett,  who  had  obviously  provided 
information  upon  which  some  of  the 
questions  used  by  the  Senator  were 
based,  made  statements  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  facts  which  I  have  avail- 
able. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  body 
have  read  the  transcript  record  inserted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  15,  be- 
cause even  with  the  changes  made  in  his 
statements  and  the  mistakes  contained 
in  the  transcript.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
was  an  attempt  to  discredit  Mr.  Bucher, 
using  guilt-by-assoclaion  allegations.  I 
also  hope  that  the  members  of  this  body 
have  read  the  statement  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
garding the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bocu-d,  Dr.  Biuns. 

On  May  8.  1972.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  his  first  statement  to 
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this  body  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bucher  to  serve  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  He  opposed  Mr. 
Bucher  at  that  time  and  during  our 
hearings  primarily  because  Mr.  Bucher 
is  not  a  professional  economist  and  the 
Senator  stated  "that  only  professional 
economists  should  be  appointed  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board." 

While  one  may  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  it  is  important  to  have  profes- 
sional economists  represented  among  the 
members  of  the  Board,  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  all  of  them  should  be 
economists.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
very  specific  in  requiring  that  Board 
members  represent  a  broad  segment  of 
interests.  Section  10  of  the  Act  states: 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board,  not 
more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  financial,  agricultural. 
Industrial,  and  commercial  Interests,  and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  competency  of  the 
Board  would  be  reduced  If  all  members 
were  required  to  be  professional  econ- 
omists. Certainly  individuals  with  other 
backgrounds  are  necessary  to  provide 
depth  to  the  overall  judgment  of  the 
Board. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  letter  I  read 
earlier  that  Chairman  Burns,  who  is 
himself  a  capable  economist,  believes 
that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bucher 
would  strengthen  the  Board.  Nor  is 
Chairman  Bums  alone  among  econo- 
mists in  this  view. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Banker  of  May  17,  1972,  Mr.  Karl 
R.  Bopp,  retired  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  a 
professional  economist  and  authority  on 
the  economics  of  International  banking, 
thinks  the  Board  is  overloaded  with 
ecsnomists.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EcoNOMKT    May    Be    No    Great    Asset    to 
Federal  Reserve  Performance 
(By   J.  A.  Livingston) 
Philadelphia. — Is     chairman     Arthur     P. 
Burns  seeUng  to  dominate  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  by  packing  it  with  "Inexperi- 
enced amateurs"   who  are  "Ill-equipped  to 
understand   the   complex  Issues  facing  the 
economy?"  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D.,  Wis., 
thinks  so. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, he  opposed  President  Nixon's  nomina- 
tion of  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher — pronounced  Bu-er 
to  rhyme  with  fewer — to  replace  Sherman  J. 
Maisel,  former  University  of  California  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Mr.  Bucher,  a  39-year- 
old  lawyer,  is  senior  vice  president  in  the 
trust  and  investment  division  of  the  United 
California  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

Karl  R.  Bopp.  retired  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  will  not 
be  defrocked — have  his  Ph.  D.  robe  taken 
away — by  the  American  Economic  Association 
for  disagreeing  with  Mr.  Proxmlre. 

Mr.  Bopp.  an  authority  on  the  economics  of 
International  banking,  thinks  the  Board  Is 
overloaded  with  economists  and  that  econ- 
omists suffer  from  a  professional  disease: 
They  are  apt  to  be  doctrinaire — wedded  to 
theory.  Yet  each  economist  Is  sure  that  he. 
himself.  Is  Immune  to  doctriiuirlsm.  "That," 
sr.ys  Mr.  Bopp  smiling,  "goes  for  me,  too." 


Including  Mr.  Maisel,  the  Board  had  five 
economists — Mr.  Burns,  Andrew  F.  Brimmer. 
J.  Dewey  Daane  and  George  W.  Mitchell.  The 
two  remaining  members  are  J.  L.  Robertson, 
a  lawyer  with  a  government-career  back- 
ground, and  John  E.  Sheehan,  a  Harvard 
Business  School  Graduate  who  had  been 
president  of  a  Corning  Glass  subsidiary  in 
Louisville.  Mr.  Proxlmlre  also  opposed  Mr. 
Sheehan  as  a  noneconomist. 

If  Mr.  Bucher  is  confirmed,  the  Board's 
economist-to-noneconomist  ratio  will  be  re- 
stored to  what  it  was  when  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  Jr.  was  chairman — four-to- 
three.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Burns,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Martin,  is  the  first  economist-chairman. 

As  further  support  of  Mr.  Bopp's  conten- 
tion that  the  Reserve  System  is  overecono- 
mlsted,  eight  of  the  12.Federal  Reserve  Bank 
presidents  are  economists.  And  five  of  them. 
In  systematic  rotation,  serve  with  the  seven 
Board  members  on  the  Open-Market  Com- 
mittee which  decides  on  monetary  policy. 

"Economists,"  say  Mr.  Bopp,  "would  rather 
be  right  than  realistic.  They  want  history  to 
record  that  what  they  predicted  came  true. 
But  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Board  must  be 
constantly  concerned  with  reaching  the  best 
solution  of  a  problem  today  without  creating 
a  greater  problem  for  tomorrow.  This  may 
often  require  compromise." 

Mr.  Bopp's  Ideal  Board  members  would  be 
a  competent,  forthright,  independent  man  of 
affairs  who  is  attuned  to  social,  and  financial 
parameters.  In  moments  of  stress,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  talk  to  businessmen  and  bank- 
ers as  "one  of  them."  Economists  can  do  this 
with  other  economists  but  may  not  have 
rapport  with  businessmen. 

A  preponderance  in  the  Reserve  System  of 
economists  Is  a  post-World  War  Two  devel- 
opment. The  first  Board  had  only  one  econ- 
omist, Adolph  C.  Miller,  and  he  opposed 
Federal  Reserve  Intervention  In  the  govern- 
ment bond  market  to  expand  credit.  He  re- 
garded open-market  policy  as  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment interference — non-lalssez-falreism. 
This  doctrinaire  position,  Mr.  Bopp  points 
out,  was  opposed  by  Benjamin  Strong,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  who  was  trained  as  a  banker. 

In  addition  to  economists  as  members  and 
as  Reserve  Bank  presidents,  the  Reserve 
System  has  one  of  the  finest  economic  re- 
search staffs  in  the  world.  And  each  bank  has 
Its  own  research  staff.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
economists,  economic  advice,  or  economic 
Information. 

So,  if  Mr.  Burns  dominates  the  Board  and 
the  Open-Market  Committee,  it  will  not  be 
because  they  are  packed  with  *'lnexperl- 
enced  amateurs,"  but  because  he  is  persua- 
sive and  knows  his  stuff.  And  that  can  be 
said  for  any  other  person  who  might  be 
chairman,  or  for  that  matter,  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  any  Reserve  Bank  president 
who  has  the  personality,  perspective  and 
perspicacity  to  sway  a  group. 

The  Senate  Banking  committee  Tuesday 
approved  Mr.  Bucher  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1, 
with  one  abstention. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  article  also  points 
out  that  in  addition  to  the  four  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  economists,  eight  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents 
are  economists,  and  five  of  them  in  a  sys- 
tematic rotation  serve  with  the  seven- 
man  Board  members  on  the  Open-Mar- 
ket Committee  which  decides  on  mone- 
tary policy. 

Mr.  Bopp's  ideal  Board  member  would 
be  a  person  who  is  attimed  to  social  and 
financial  parameters.  He  suggests  that 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  to  business- 
men and  bankers  as  "one  of  them,"  in 
times  of  stress.  He  further  states  that 
economists  can  do  this  with  other  econo- 
mists but  may  not  have  rapport  with 


businessmen.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Bucher 
meets  these  requirements  admirably. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  members  of  the 
economics  profession  would  not  be  so 
sold  on  their  own  profession  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Those  within 
the  profession  can  see  both  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  which  an  outsider  may 
overlook. 

In  direct  contrast  to  his  great  confi- 
dence in  economists,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  seems  to  have  little  if  any 
confidence  in  businessmen  and  bankers. 

The  Senator  states: 

Previous  administrations  under  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  have  wisely 
upgraded  the  competence  of  the  Fed  by  ap- 
pointing able  economists.  The  present  ad- 
ministration is  taking  a  giant  leap  backward 
by  restoring  bankers  and  businessmen  to 
their  former  positions  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  clarify  the  record 
on  this  point.  In  January  1969  when  Mr. 
Nixon  became  President,  four  members 
of  the  Board  were  economists  and  three 
were  not.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
was  not  an  economist  and  one  member 
of  the  Board  had  a  banking  backgroimd. 
President  Nixon's  first  appointment  was 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Dr.  Bums  is,  of  course,  an  emi- 
nent economist.  When  Mr.  Bucher's  nom- 
ination is  approved,  the  Board  will  again 
consist  of  four  economists  and  three  non- 
economists.  One  of  the  noneconomists 
will  have  a  banking  background.  There 
is  one  important  change  so  far  as  econo- 
mist representation  on  the  Board  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  that  the  Chairman 
is  now  an  economist.  Even  on  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  terms,  this  is  no  leap 
backward. 

Now  what  about  the  claim  that  bankers 
and  businessmen  are  being  restored  to 
their  former  positions  of  power?  That 
claim  also  falls  of  its  own  weight.  Tradi- 
tionally, there  has  been  at  least  one  and 
frequently  more  than  one  former  banker 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Bankers 
have  been  represented  on  the  Board  for 
all  but  11  of  the  68  years  the  Board  has 
been  in  existence.  At  one  time — ^in  1936— 
four  Board  members  were  former  bank- 
ers. When  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination  is 
approved,  there  will  be  only  one  former 
banker  on  the  Board.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
mayed by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's 
lack  of  confidence  in  Board  meml)ers  who 
have  not  had  a  formal  background  in 
economics.  Such  a  background  is  not  a 
necessity  to  function  well  as  a  Board 
member.  The  present  Vice  Chairman  and 
very  capable  member  of  the  Board, 
J.  L.  Robertson,  is  not  an  economist.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  chairmen  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  had  was  Mar- 
riner  S.  Eccles  who  came  from  my  State 
of  Utah.  In  his  autobiograptiy.  Beckon- 
ing Frontiers,  on  page  27,  Mr.  Eccles  said, 

With  my  graduation  from  the  high-school 
level  of  Brigham  Young  College  in  June  1909, 
my  formal  schooling  was  completed. 

Marriner  Eccles  was  a  banker  and  a 
businessman  and  nobody  complained  in 
those  days  because  he  was  not  a  trained 
economist.  I  might  add,  I  seriously  doubt 
that  anyone  today  would  argue  that  he 
was  not  competent  in  his  understanding 
of  the  economic  craicepts  necessary  to 
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be  Chainnan  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Furthermore.  I  have  inquired  and  have 
been  informed  that  there  are  250  ec(ai- 
omists  on  the  staff  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Approximately  100  of  these 
have  their  doctorate  degrees  in  econom- 
ics, so  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not 
without  the  services  of  trained  econo- 
mists. Moreover,  as  I  have  alrea(^  stated, 
when  Mr.  Bucher's  nomination  is  ap- 
proved, a  majority  of  the  Board  will  still 
be  economists. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  presently 
no  member  of  the  Board  who  has  had  a 
banking  background  or  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  a  bank  trust  department.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggested  in  our 
hearings: 

One  of  the  most  significant  Issues  to  fac« 
the  banking  industry  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  over  the  next  10  years  is  whether 
a  similar  conflict  of  interest  exists  between 
a  bank's  trust  department  and  its  com- 
mercial lending  activities. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members 
of  this  body  if  that  is  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  issues  to  be  before  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  next  10 
years.  Would  not  it  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  one  member  of  the  Board  who  has 
had  some  experience  in  both  the  com- 
mercial banking  side  and  who  has  also 
been  the  head  of  a  trust  department  of 
one  of  our  major  banking  institutions? 
Since  none  of  the  other  present  members 
have  had  experience  in  that  area,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Bucher's  experience  will  be  In- 
valuable as  this  issue  is  discussed  by  the 
Board. 

The  second  major  argument  used  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Bucher  would  put  the 
Federal  Reserve  under  the  control  of 
the  President.  He  stated. 

If  we  confirm  the  Bucher  nomination,  I 
believe  we  wlU  weaken  the  traditional  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by 
placing  it  under  control  of  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  assump- 
tions which  must  be  made  In  order  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  First,  we  must 
accept  the  Senator's  assumption  that 
there  are  now  three  members  of  the 
seven-man  Board  who  are  controlled  by 
the  President.  Second,  we  must  accept 
the  Senator's  assmnption  that  Mr. 
Bucher  will  be  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  find  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
either  of  these  assumptions  is  correct 
and  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
point  out  to  this  body  the  three  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President.  I  also  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  give  us  the  evidence  if  in  fact 
he  has  any  that  Mr.  Bucher  will  be  imder 
the  control  of  the  President.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  when  ques- 
tioned about  being  controlled  by  either 
the  President  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Bucher 
stated  unequivocally: 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  I  will  be  my 
own  man  and  that  Is  under  all  circumstances 
In  every  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  continues 
by  saying  the  reason  that  approval  of 


this  nomination  would  place  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  under  the  control  of  the 
President  is 

Because  the  appointment  of  inexperienced 
men  such  as  Mr.  Bucher  vrill  Increase  the 
power  of  Chairman  Burns  to  dominate  the 
Board. 

He  added: 

By  confirming  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr.  Buch- 
er, we  really  give  Mr.  Burns  three  votes.  He 
only  needs  one  more  to  control  the  Board. 

He  further  states: 

While  Mr.  Bums  Is  a  brilliant  economist, 
he  Is  also  closely  associated  with  the  political 
fortunes  of  President  Nixon.  He  has  been 
one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  key  economic  and  politi- 
cal advisors. 

The  attempted  tie-in  here  is  obvious. 
If  approval  of  this  nomination  would  put 
control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  the  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  flatly  states,  and  if  Mr. 
Bucher  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Chainnan  Burns,  it  follows  that 
the  Senator  is  alleging  that  Chairman 
Bums  is  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  other  logical  way  to 
explain  the  statement.  He  clarifies  this, 
saying: 

By  giving  Dr.  Bums  another  sure  vote  on 
the  Fed,  we  are  really  giving  President  Nixon 
another  sure  vote — in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
Surely  there  must  be  other  men  with  enough 
intellectual  stature  to  exercise  their  Inde- 
pendent Judgment  on  monetary  policy  with- 
out becoming  passive  rubber  stamps  to  the 
White  House. 

I  reject  this  suggestion  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  Chairman  Bums  or 
any  other  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  a  passive  rubberstamp  to  the 
White  House.  I,  for  one,  am  appalled  at 
the  blatant  allegation.  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  basis  for  it  in  fact,  nor  do 
I  believe  there  is  any  evidence  that  the 
Senator  can  produce  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  such  evidence,  even  the  slightest 
shred,  I  think  he  should  present  it  so  that 
we  may  consider  it  in  making  this  im- 
portant decision.  All  the  evidence  I  have 
is  to  the  contrary.  To  give  only  two  ex- 
amples. Chairman  Burns  recommended 
a  wage  and  price  review  board  for  more 
than  a  year  while  the  administration  op- 
posed any  controls  over  wages  and  prices. 
Just  recently,  on  May  15,  the  American 
Banker  reported  that: 

Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burns  asserted  the  Independence  of  the  na- 
tion's central  bank  here  Friday  when  be 
presented  a  10  point  agenda  for  negotiation 
on  International  monetary  reform. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  such  a  serious 
matter  that  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  should  either  produce  evidence 
showing  that  Chairman  Bums  is  under 
the  control  of  President  Nixon  and  that 
other  members  of  the  Board  are  imder 
the  control  of  President  Nixon  or  retract 
his  statements  to  that  effect.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  country  to 
engage  in  such  unfounded  statements. 

I  cannot  accept  such  a  claim  that  be- 
cause President  Nixon  appointed  Chair- 
man Bums  EUid  also  Mr.  Sheehan  and 
Mr.  Bucher  that  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Mr. 


Bucher  will  automatically  be  rubber- 
stamps  for  the  Chairman.  "The  record 
shows  at  least  three  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Sheehan  and  Chairman  Bums  have 
cast  opposing  votes  on  supervisory  mat- 
ters. These  three  votes  were  very  signif- 
icant. It  is  difficult  to  provide  clear 
evidence  of  the  independence  or  lack  of 
independence  of  Mr.  Sheehan  in  votes  on 
monetary  policy  matters,  because  votes 
taken  in  the  last  90  days  are  not  public. 
In  this  regard,  however,  I  would  Uke  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  Ssnate  that 
open  market  policy,  the  principal  means 
by  which  monetary  policy  is  effectuated, 
is  determined  by  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee.  This  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  seven  members  of  the  Board 
of  Qovemors  and  five  of  the  12  Reserve 
Bank  presidents. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  Chairman 
Bums  would  have  to  control  either  the 
entire  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  all  of 
the  bank  presidents  and  one  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  some  other 
combination  totaling  six  of  the  other  11 
members  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
to  control  monetary  policy.  Since  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents  are  ap- 
pointed by  directors  who  are  elected  by 
the  banks  in  the  Reserve  Districts,  ones 
imagination  has  to  be  stretched  pretty 
far  to  even  suggest  that  Chairman  Burns 
would  have  control  of  Federal  Rcerve 
System  operations  even  if  he  were  to  have 
control  of  Mr.  Bucher.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
Bucher  said  specifically  in  his  testimony 
before  our  committee  that  he  would  be 
his  own  man.  I  believe  that  we  must  take 
that  statement  at  face  value  since  tJiere 
is  no  evidence,  I  repeat,  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Building  upon  his  "rubberstamp"  as- 
simiption,  which  I  believe  I  have  com- 
pletely discredited  with  the  facts,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  Dr.  Bums  Is  more 
Interested  In  building  a  personal  power 
dynasty  than  with  getting  the  best  economic 
Judgment  needed  to  run  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Such  an  exercise  in  personal  empire 
building  can  only  weaken  the  Board  and  pro- 
duce tragic  results  for  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  carries 
with  it  the  implication  that  the  Chair- 
man must  be  up  to  some  kind  of  evil. 
He  must  be  involved  in  some  kind  of  a 
plot  to  destroy  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  United  States  which  he  cannot  carry 
out  except  with  the  rubber.stamp  con- 
nivance of  other  men  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  President  Nixon  is  also  in- 
volved in  some  kind  of  a  plot  against 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve 
Board  and  against  the  soundness  of  the 
American  monetary  system. 

To  me,  all  of  this  is  ridiculous  and  I 
hope  the  ridiculousness  of  it  will  be  as 
apparent  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  it  is  to  me. 

Another  argument  used  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  that  Mr.  Bucher's 
appointment  could  represent  a  serious 
conflict  of  interest,  because  he  comes 
from  the  largest  multibank  holding 
company  in  the  coimtry,  a  holding  com- 
pany with  more  than  $13  billion  in  as- 
sets, and  as  a  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  he  would  have  a  prime 
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responsibility  for  regulating  multibank 
holding  companies. 

First,  let  me  say  that  according  to  my 
information  the  Senator  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Bucher  comes  from  the 
largest  multibank  holding  company  in 
the  country.  According  to  the  American 
Banker  as  of  May  12,  1972.  the  largest 
multibank  holding  company  in  the  coun- 
try was  the  First  National  City  Corp.  in 
New  York  with  $29.3  billion  in  assets.  The 
second  largest  multibank  holding  com- 
pany at  that  time  was  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Corp.  of  New  York,  with  $24.5  bil- 
lion in  assets.  Western  Bancorporation, 
the  holding  company  with  which  the 
TInited  Cahfomia  Bank  is  aCQliated,  has 
$13.2  billion  in  assets.  While  that  is  cer- 
tninlv  a  sizable  amount,  it  is  less  than 
half  the  assets  of  the  coimtry's  largest 
multibank  holding  company  and  Just  over 
half  as  great  as  the  assets  held  by  the 
second  largest  multibank  holding  com- 
pany. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
listed  several  individuals  whom  he  said 
would  be  well  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  such  men  as  Roy  L.  Relerson 
of  Bankers  Trust.  Lelf  Olson  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  Tllforu  C.  Oalnes  of 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  Quy  E.  Noyes  of 
Morgan  Ouarantee,  Beryl  W.  Sprlnkel  of 
Harris  Trust  or  Walter  E.  Hoadley  of  Bank  of 
America  would  all  be  well  qualified  to  serve 
on  the  Fed.  I  might  also  add  Gabriel  Hauge 
of  Manufacturers  Hanover. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  any  of  these  individuals  would 
be  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Let  me  state  for  the  record, 
however,  that  every  one  of  them  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  bank  which  is  affiliated  with 
a  bank  holding  company  and  therefore 
the  criteria  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin during  the  hearing  and  in  his  let- 
ter of  May  17  to  Members  of  this  body 
stating  that  Mr.  Bucher's  appointment 
could  represent  a  serious  conflict  of  in- 
terest "because  he  comes  from  the  largest 
multibank  holding  company  in  the  coun- 
try" would  disqualify  every  one  of  these 
individuals  imder  the  Senator's  own 
standard. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  individuals 
suggested  is  associated  with  the  Bank 
of  America  which  Is  an  affiliate  of  the 
world's  largest  bank  holding  company, 
BankAmerica  Corporation.  Another  of 
the  Senator's  suggested  nominees  is  con- 
nected with  the  First  National  City  Bank, 
an  affiliate  of  the  First  National  City 
Corporation,  the  Nation's  largest  multi- 
bank  holding  company.  If,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  claims,  it  would 
represent  a  conflict  of  interest  for  Mr. 
Bucher  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  would  it  not  also  follow 
that  a  representative  from  the  world's 
largest  bank  holding  company  or  the  Na- 
tion's largest  multibank  holding  com- 
pany, would  also  represent  a  conflict  of 
interest  since  both  of  these  institutions 
are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Western 
Bancorporation? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  opposes 
the  nominee  because  he  says  he  is  "not 
even  qualifled  to  head  a  small  bank."  In 
saying  this,  the  Senator  also  states  that 
he  emphatically  supports  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Burkett,  who  in  my 


opinion  completely  discredited  himself 
by  his  own  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee, which  I  intend  to  discuss  later. 

The  Senator  states  that  Mr.  Bucher's 
background  has  been  In  the  trust  depart- 
ment of  banking  and  that: 

This  qualifies  him  as  a  banking  expert 
about  the  way  a  lifetime  of  experience  as  a 
business  manager  for  a  professional  football 
team  would  qualify  a  man  as  the  starting 
quarterback. 

He  adds: 

It  Is  like  getting  a  man  to  coach  football 
who's  had  only  experience  in  baseball. 

Mr.  President,  such  statements  are  not 
based  on  the  evidence,  in  my  opinion. 

I  say  this  because  Mr.  Buchen  has  had 
a  much  broader  background  in  banking 
thsm  serving  as  the  chief  trust  officer  in 
a  major  bank.  During  our  hearings,  he 
gave  us  a  statement  making  that  com- 
pletely clear.  He  said : 

I  was  with  the  bank's  law  division  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  was  prior  to  1967,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  I  was  Involved  in  various 
functions  as  the  bank's  representative  In  ne- 
gotiating loan  agreements,  working  with  the 
commercial  department,  the  Installment 
credit  department,  the  real  estate  loan  de- 
partment, in  almost  every  activity  they  were 
involved  with  because  there  are  legal  aspects 
to  all  of  these. 

I  was  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  bank 
and,  in  this  capacity,  I  worked  with  loan 
committees.  I  feel  I  have  a  very  sound 
grounding  in  banking  from  all  aspects.  I 
don't  claim  to  be  all  knowing.  Senator,  but 
I  think  I  have  a  very  good  feel  for  all  aspects 
of  the  commercial  bank. 

I  have  looked  into  the  background  of 
Mr.  Bucher,  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  and 
I  find  that  he  was  very  competent  diu"- 
ing  the  years  he  served  in  the  legal  de- 
partment and  as  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
CaUfomia  Bank.  His  service  as  the  sen- 
ior officer  in  charge  of  the  trust  depart- 
ment of  the  bank  has  been  outstanding 
to  the  extent  that  his  activities  have  been 
featured  in  the  Institutional  Investor 
publication  of  May  1969.  He  has  also  been 
a  major  speaker  in  trust  management 
conferences. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  that 
many  other  very  capable  bankers,  lit- 
erally dozens,  have  come  from  the  trust 
department.  One  is  my  good  friend,  Eu- 
gene H.  Adams,  the  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Denver  and  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. Another  is  Samuel  H.  Ballam, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Fidelity  Bank  in 
Philadelphia,  a  $1.6  billion  bank,  and 
another  is  LeRoy  B.  Staver,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  U.S.  National  Bank 
of  Oregon  in  Portland,  which  is  a 
$1.7  billion  bank.  No  doubt  these  capable 
individuals  had  experience  with  other 
departments  of  banking,  just  as  Mr. 
Bucher  has  had,  and  I  only  mention  these 
individuals  as  examples  of  the  fact  that 
trust  department  experience  does  not 
disqualify  a  person  as  a  capable  banker. 

Finally,  because  of  my  deep  interest  in 
getting  the  facts  on  this  issue,  I  took  the 
opportimity  to  talk  with  the  present 
superintendent  of  banks  in  California, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Pearson,  when  I  was  in 
California  on  Tuesday,  May  23.  He  knows 
Mr.  Bucher  and  stated  that  he  is  one  of 


the  most  capable  yoimg  bankers  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated 
that: 

Mr.  Bucher's  appointment  can  impair  for- 
eign confidence  in  the  soundness  of  our  bank 
regulatory  system  because  of  his  association 
with  the  United  Oallfornla  Bank,  a  bank 
which  has  been  particularly  free  wheeling  In 
Its  International  activities.  This  is  the  same 
bank  which  permitted  its  Swiss  subsidiary  to 
lose  $48  million  in  an  ill-fated  attempt  to 
corner  the  International  cocoa  market.  While 
Mr.  Bucher  was  apparently  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  Swiss  fiasco,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  bank's  top  management  team  and  Is 
presumably  a  product  of  Its  aggressive,  spec- 
ulative approach. 

Indeed  Mr.  Bucher  was  not  involved 
in  the  so-called  Swiss  fiasco,  and  he  told 
us  in  the  committee  that  the  Swiss  affili- 
ate was  acting  in  opposition  to  an  ex- 
press statement  by  the  United  California 
Bank  not  to  particii>ate  In  commodity 
speculation.  In  any  event,  the  specula- 
tion occurred  and  there  was  a  loss. 

The  Senator's  conclusion,  however, 
that  appointing  a  person  associated  with 
the  United  California  Bank  would  im- 
pair foreign  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  our  bank  regulatory  system  is  com- 
pletely imwarranted,  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald 
E.  Pearson,  the  California  superintend- 
ent of  banks,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
judgment  and  a  translation  of  the  oral 
remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Switzerland.  The  letter 
deals  specifically  with  the  issue  of  for- 
eign confidence,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  California, 
State  Banking  Department, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  24, 1972. 
Re  TTnited  California  Bank — ^Basel  AG. 
Hon.  Wallace  A.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  Again  let  me  ex- 
press to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  speech 
before  the  Independent  Bankers  of  Califor- 
nia on  May  23,  1972.  Also  I  was  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  for  our  brief  discussion. 

In  accordance  with  our  discussion,  I  am 
enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Judgement 
of  August  27,  1971  rendered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Canton  Basel-City.  Attached 
to  the  official  decision  Is  a  translation  of  the 
unofficial  oral  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  There  are  two  por- 
tions of  this  translation  from  which  United 
California  Bank  can  take  deep  satisfaction. 
The  first  is  that  during  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  the  court  came  to  regard  the 
word  of  Mr.  King  as  "absolutely  trust- 
worthy". The  second  is  the  expression  of 
gratitude  by  the  court  for  the  "honorable 
promise  given  and  fiUly  kept"  regarding  the 
payment  in  full  of  all  depositors. 

The  action  of  United  California  Bank  In 
protecting  the  depositors  of  the  subsidiary 
has  undoubtedly  enhanced  the  international 
reputation  both  of  United  California  Bank 
and  of  American  banks  generally. 

Had  United  California  Bank  chosen  to  do 
otherwise,  it  would  have  taken  all  American 
banks  several  years,  perhaps  decades,  to 
kindle  world  confidence  in  American  finan- 
cial institutions. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  E.  Pearson, 
Superintendent  of  Banks. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  specific  interest  is 
the  conclusion  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  Mr.  King's  word  was  absolutely 
trustworthy  and  that  the  promises  made 
by  United  California  Bank  a  year 
ago  were  fully  kept.  The  court  expressed 
gratitude  for  these  facts.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Pearson  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  action  of  the  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank  has  imdoubtedly  enhanced 
the  international  reputation  of  both  the 
bank  and  of  American  banks  generally. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  criticized 
the  nominee  for  his  responses  to  ques- 
tions presented  to  him  during  our  hear- 
ings. He  said: 

Finally,  again  with  complete  respect  for 
you,  Mr.  Bucher,  as  a  person,  the  fact  is  that 
you  did  not  recdly  give  a  single  specific  an- 
swer to  any  one  of  my  substantive  questions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Bucher  did  answer  many  of  the  Sena- 
tor's questions.  Others,  in  my  (pinion, 
were  not  deserving  of  an  answer.  I  sup- 
pose It  is  not  appropriate  for  me  to  say 
which  of  the  Senator's  questions  were 
substantive  and  which  were  not.  Let  me, 
however,  give  some  illustrations  of  ques- 
tions which  were  answered  and  those 
which  were  not. 

Senator  Proxmire.  If  confirmed  can  you  as- 
sure this  Oommittee  that  you  will  serve  out 
your  full  14-year  term? 

Mr.  Bucher.  It  is  definitely  my  present  in- 
tention to  serve  a  full  term,  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  jrou  Intend  at 
that  time  to  return  to  the  commercial  bank- 
ing industry? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  have  no  Intent  In  that  regard 
at  this  point,  no,  sir. 

...  I  have  to  be  honest  with  you.  I  do 
not  have  any  plans  ...  I  really  have  not 
made  any  plans  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  made 
no  commitments. 

Senator  Proxmire.  One  of  your  bank's  vice 
presidents  was  quoted  in  the  press  ets  saying, 
"you  win  some,  you  lose  some."  when  he  was 
Informed  of  the  948  million  loss. 

Does  that  refiect  your  management  philos- 
ophy? 

Mr.  Bucher.  No.  sir.  it  does  not. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Did  you  at  any  time 
know  or  suspect  that  something  was  wrong 
with  your  bank's  subsidiary?  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  this  particular  incident,  but  in  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  Bucher.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  see  any  problems 
in  interstate  banking  on  the  part  of  bank 
holding  companies? 

Mr.  Bucher.  Not  per  se.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  competition  and  I  beUeve  In  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  think  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant tests  should  be  the  competitive  factor. 
Therefore,  I  don't  want  to  say  categorically 
that  I  think  crossing  state  lines  is  bad. 

Senator  Proxmirs.  Tliere  Is  a  prohibition 
in  the  law  as  I  understand  it.  now,  against 
Interstate  banking  by  multibank  holding 
companies.  Would  you  favor  lifting  that  pro- 
hibition? 

Mr.  Bucher.  No,  I  wouldn't  without  cer- 
tainly considering  all  the  factors  Involved. 
I  am  not  aware  of  all  the  factors  that  might 
be  presented. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  this:  As  a  matter  of  general  philosophy, 
do  you  support  the  strict  separation  of  com- 
mercial banking  and  investment  banking? 

Mr.  Bucher.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator 'Proxmirk.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Issues  to  face  the  banking  industry  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over  the  next  10 
years  is  whether  a  similar  conflict  of  interest 
exists  between  a  bank's  tnist  department  and 
«tB  commercial  lending  activities. 


Do  you  think  there  is  a  conflict  or  danger 
In  combining  these  two  functions? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  think  those  two  functions 
must  remain  separate.  I  think  there  Is  no 
question  about  that. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  think  a  decision 
of  your  bank  to  take  part  In  the  Lockheed 
loan  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  your 
trust  department  has  such  a  sizable  eqtUty 
Interest  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Bucher.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  are  not  ques- 
tions of  substance,  I  wonder  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  asked  them  of  the 
witness.  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
Senator  could  claim  that  Mr.  Bucher  did 
not  give  a  single  specific  answer  to  any  of 
these  questions. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Bucher  did  not 
give  specific  answers  to  some  questions 
involving  management  of  the  United 
California  Bank,  the  actions  of  a  foreign 
affiliate,  and  decisions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We 
must  remember  that  Mr.  Bucher  was  not 
involved  in  the  areas  of  management 
about  which  he  was  questioned.  Nor  has 
he  been  serving  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Since  he  had  no  involvement  in 
the  decisions,  I  believe  that  he  was  fully 
justified  to  decline  to  make  a  judgment 
without  further  information.  We  need 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
who  will  consider  the  facts  before  ren- 
dering a  judgment. 

After  the  nominee  had  stated  that  he 
had  no  plans  to  go  into  banking  after  his 
14-year  term  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  that  he  certainly  had  made 
no  commitments,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin asked: 

How  would  you  feel  about  pledging  cate- 
gorically to  this  Committee  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  you  return  to  the  com- 
mercial banking  industry  following  your  serv- 
ice with  the  Federal? 

To  my  knowledge,  no  previous  nmninee 
to  the  Board  has  been  requested  to  make 
such  a  commitment,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  proper  for  the  candidate 
to  have  answered  the  question. 

A  further  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  was: 

Don't  you  think  there  is  a  lack  of  effec- 
tive responsibility  with  the  officials  of  your 
bank?  Or  do  you  think  the  officials  of  your 
bank  were  negligent  in  not  adequately  super- 
vising the  activities  of  the  Swiss  subsidiary? 

Mr.  Bucher  answered: 

I  think  the  best  anwer  I  can  give  you  Is 
that  I  am  not  really  familiar  enough  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  our  internation- 
al division,  either  now  or  during  that  period, 
to  be  able  to  speculate  how  much  contact 
there  was;  and  without  that  knowledge.  I 
think  it's  difficult  for  me  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  negligence. 

Is  this  the  answer  of  a  person  trjring  to 
evade  a  question?  I  do  not  think  so.  In 
my  opinion,  we  want  men  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  who  do  not  make  snap 
Judgments  without  any  facts.  We  want 
men  who  will  consider  the  facts  avail- 
able before  making  a  judgment  on  negli- 
gence, or  conflict  of  interest,  or  proper 
banking  activity.  In  the  absence  of  a  con- 
sideration of  the  available  facts,  a  pre- 
conceived Judgment  would  not  strengthen 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Senator  Proxmixe.  Do  you  think  it's  proper 
for  a  bank  to  advise  Its  customers  to  invest 
In  unregistered  stock? 


Mr.  Bucher.  Generally,  in  the  areas  in 
which  I  have  dealt,  that  would  not  be  the 
type  of  recommendation  that  I  would  tend 
to  favor.  Clrcimistanoes.  I  think,  would  have 
to  be  looked  at  in  each  case,  but  certeinly 
in  the  Investment  activities  in  which  I  was 
Involved — of  course  these  are  of  a  fiduciary 
nature — unregistered  stock  would  not  be  a 
type  of  Investment  I  woiUd  reconunend. 

Senator  Proxmire.  For  months  we  have 
been  waiting  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
housing  study.  It  has  now  arrived,  and  it 
includes  few  recommendations  for  action  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  take,  the  Boards 
largely  limits  Itself  to  what  other  agencies 
can  do.  What  Important  steps  to  help  us 
meet  your  housing  goals  can  the  reserve  sys- 
tem take? 

Mr.  Bucher.  I  think  we  have  covered  this 
to  some  extent  in  a  prior  question.  I  know 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  concern,  and 
I  share  that  concern  about  engaging  In  proj- 
ects which  have  an  adverse  effect  on  mone- 
tary policy.  This  is  why  It  becomes  a  diffi- 
cult question.  It  is  the  balancing  of  the  role 
as  the  monetary  policymaker,  in  effect,  with 
other  responsibilities,  and  I  know  that  is 
what  concerns  the  Fed.  I  know  they  are  con- 
cerned also  about  housing,  very  deeply  so, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  at  this  point 
that  I  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  given  all  of 
the  questions  which  were  asked  of  the 
nominee.  They  are  all  printed  in  the 
Record  of  May  15,  1972.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bucher  made  a  very 
responsible  showing  before  our  commit- 
tee, as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
committee  supported  his  nomination  by 
a  margin  of  13  to  1. 

Mr.  William  A.  Burkett,  who  testified 
against  Mr.  Bucher,  listed  14  reasons 
why  his  nomination  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. However,  Mr.  Burkett  complete- 
ly discredited  himself  by  his  own  testi- 
mony. His  statements  were  wrong.  His 
allegations  were  unsupportable  and  he 
showed  a  surprising  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  banking  system  and  its 
operations. 

After  we  had  heard  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  that  he  had  been  Involved 
in  all  aspects  of  banking,  as  a  legal 
officer,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  chief  trust  officer  of  a 
major  bank,  Mr.  Burkett  stated: 

He  is  without  any  experience  whatsoever 
in  commercial  banking  or  dealing  with  the 
economic  and  monetary  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  handled  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Whose  statement  should  we  take  on 
this  matter?  Should  we  believe  the  nom- 
inee and  the  present  California  superin- 
tendent of  banl£s  who  knows  Mr.  Bucher 
or  a  person  who  admitted  before  our 
committee  that  he  had  never  had  any  ex- 
pmence  with  Mr.  Bucher  nor  had  he  ever 
seen  him  before  the  hearing  at  the  com- 
mittee and  had  no  knowledge  of  him 
other  than  the  biographical  sketeh  which 
was  included  in  our  record?  Since  the 
hearings  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  have 
investigated  the  backgroimd  of  the  nom- 
inee further  and  find  his  statements  to  be 
accurate  and  factual. 

On  the  same  lack  of  information,  BAr. 
Burkett  stated  that: 

Mr.  Bucher  would  not  be  qualifled  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  presidency  of  even  the 
smallest  bank  in  California  because  of  his 
total  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
banking. 
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The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  states 
that  he  emphatically  supports  Mr.  Bur- 
kett's  judgment.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
judgment  of  a  man  who  does  not  base 
that  judgment  on  facts. 

Mr.  Burkett  states: 

It  Is  no  secret  that  there  is  not  a  single 
bank  in  California — no  large,  conunerclal 
banlc  in  California — that  can  or  will  make  a 
large  commercial  loan  to  any  corporation  or 
business  of  any  kind  unless  that  corporation 
or  business  will  transfer  their  profit-sharing 
pensions,  trust  matters,  and  corporate  trusts 
to  the  lending  bank's  trust  department. 

This  statement  is  ridiculous  and  im- 
true.  Obviously,  bank  trust  departments 
actively  compete  to  obtain  corporate  pen- 
sion business.  However,  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  for  a  bank  to 
require  that  corporations  transfer  their 
pension  business  to  a  bank  trust  depart- 
ment as  a  condition  for  a  loan.  Further- 
more, it  would  be  physically  impossible 
since  large  corporations  generally  borrow 
from  more  than  one  bank  because  the 
loan  limits  of  individual  banks  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  corporate  needs.  Mr. 
Burkett  himself  referred  to  the  Lockheed 
loans.  The  fact  is  that  six  California 
banks  made  large  loans,  ranging  from  $5 
million  to  $30  million,  to  Lockheed.  Cer- 
tainly all  of  them  could  not  require  Lock- 
heed's pension  business  even  if  it  were 
not  illegal  to  have  such  a  requirement. 

Mr.  Burkett  also  objected  to  the  nom- 
ination because  Mr.  Bucher  served  as 
secretary-treasurer  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  United  California  Bank  and  he 
does  not  see  how  Mr.  Bucher  could  escape 
involvement  in  the  loss  of  $48  million  by 
a  subsidiary  In  Basel.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Bucher  became  the  chief  trust  officer  in 
1967,  2  years  before  the  Basel  subsidiary 
was  acquired  and,  according  to  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  or  tmy  of 
the  activities  of  the  subsidiary. 

Mr.  Burkett  stated  that: 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  life  and  death  control  over 
every  bank  In  the  United  States,  which  total 
approximately  14,000  commercial  banks,  and 
22.000  branches  with  commercial  deposits 
totaling  over  $500  billion. 

According  to  the  April  1972  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  of  the  total  13,784  com- 
mercial banks  in  operation  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1971,  8,056,  or  over  58  percent,  are 
not  even  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  but  are  nonmember  State 
banks.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  affiliated 
with  holding  companies  and  are  thus 
subject  to  Federal  Reserve  supervision. 

Moreover,  all  national  banks  have  the 
option  of  becoming  State  banks,  and 
State  banks  are  not  required  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  1960  and  1970,  403 
banks  withdrew  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  by  changing  their  status 
from  national  members  to  State  non- 
members  and  from  State  members  to 
State  nonmembers. 

As  long  as  this  possibility  exists,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  actually  does  not 
have  life-and-death  control  over  any 
bank  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burkett  also  states  that  Western 
Bancorporation  is  the  world's  largest 
bank  holding  company.  I  have  already 
shown  that  this  statement  is  not  true. 


Mr,  Burkett  added: 

Finally,  another  point  against  the  Bucher 
appointment  Is  that  Mr.  Ambolt  Smith  re- 
cently purchased  94.5  percent  of  the  Fidelity 
Bank  of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  and  this  bank's 
purchase  and  merger  will  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Lawsuits  are  now  being 
prepared  to  prevent  this  merger.  Mr.  Aru- 
holt  Smith  is  constantly  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  banks 
that  he  purchases  to  merge  into  his  U.S.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Diego,  ovmed,  in  turn,  by 
his  conglomerate,  the  Westgate-Callfomla 
Corp. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  true  that  Fidelity 
Bank  of  Beverly  Hills  is  being  merged 
into  U.S.  National  Bank  of  San  Diego, 
the  merger  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
rather  than  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
because  the  surviving  bank  is  a  national 
bank.  Under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1966,  the  only  role  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  such  a  case  is  to  file  an 
advisory  opinion  with  the  Comptroller 
on  the  competitive  aspects  of  the  merger. 

If,  in  fact,  Mr.  Burkett  were  the  bank- 
ing expert  which  he  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  one  would 
think  that  he  would  be  more  familiar 
with  the  sizes  of  bank  holding  companies, 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  compared  to  those  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  one 
would  certainly  expect  him  as  a  former 
State  bank  supervisor  to  know  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not  have 
life  or  death  control  over  nonmember 
State  banks  which  are  not  affiliated  with 
bank  holding  companies. 

Mr.  Burkett  did  not  limit  his  criticism 
of  the  nominee  to  the  banking  area.  He 
stated  that  the  appointment  was  a  po- 
litical payoff  and  that  Mr.  Bucher's  pres- 
ent employer  could  stand  to  benefit  by 
the  appointment.  To  clarify  his  position, 
during  our  hearings  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  asked : 

Are  you  saying  that  this  is  in  the  way  of 
a  political  payofr.  that  Mr.  Bucher  Is  ap- 
pointed as  a  payoS  to  Mr.  King  and  that 
Arnholt  Smith  is  the  man  responsible  for 
engineering  it,  la  that  the  gist  of  what  you 
are  telling  us? 

Mr.  Burkett  replied : 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
I  believe  this  to  be  nothing  else  than  exactly 
what  you  stated,  a  political  payoff. 

Yet  he  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
evidence  to  support  this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  after  considering  all  of 
the  allegations  and  all  of  the  evidence 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  find  no 
reason  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bucher.  I  feel  that  he  is  a  qualified  young 
man  who  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  deliberations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  recommend  that  his 
nomination  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
inee now  before  us  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  is 
thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  this  important 
post.  The  very  evident  intelligence  and 
competence  of  Mr.  Bucher,  in  combina- 
tion with  his  general  banking  experience, 
will  make  him  a  definite  asset  to  the  im- 
portant policymaking  functions  of  the 
Board. 


The  claim  has  been  made  that  Mr. 
Bucher  is  not  qualified  to  be  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  because,  supposedly, 
only  professional  economists  are  quali- 
fied to  sit  on  the  Board.  This  simply  is 
not  so.  The  Board  is  necessarily  engaged 
in  its  macro-economic  policymaking 
with  the  state  of  the  economy,  and  busi- 
ness and  employment  conditions  general- 
ly. Along  with  economists  on  the  Board 
and  its  Jarge  staff  of  professional  econ- 
omists, some  250  of  them,  the  Board 
needs  several  accomplished  businessmen 
and  lawyers  who  can  bring  an  element  of 
the  real  business  world  into  the  con- 
siderations of  the  Board.  That  agency 
does  indeed  manage  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary system,  but  virtually  all  of  their 
decisions  are  ultimately  based  on  the 
imderstandlngs  and  assumptions  of  the 
Board  members  about  the  direction  and 
course  of  business  spending,  borrowing, 
employment,  and  the  like. 

A  large  element  of  business  decision- 
making is  not  directly  dependent  on  sta- 
tistically analyzable  or  economically 
analyzable  data,  but  rather  upon  the 
psychology  of  the  businessman  and  the 
sense  of  the  business  community  about 
the  general  direction  of  the  economy, 
about  future  Federal  spending  prospects, 
about  our  international  relations,  and 
the  like.  Thus,  as  important  as  profes- 
sional economists  are  to  the  Board  and 
to  other  economic-policy  agencies  for 
statistical  and  economic  anlysis  as  a 
sound  backgroimd  to  policymaking,  the 
ultimate  decisions  of  an  economic  agency 
like  the  Fed  are  substantially  dependent 
on  the  social  and  political — in  Uie  gen- 
eral sense— imderstandings  of  the  Board 
members  about  the  business  commimity, 
about  the  consmner,  about  other  govern- 
mental plans,  about  international  de- 
velopments, and  about  the  attitudes  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  gen- 
erally. In  this  regard,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  said  that  trained  economists  are 
superior  to  any  of  the  other  thousands 
and  millions  of  intelligent,  educated, 
worldly  men  and  women  of  high  integrity 
that  we  have  in  our  country  today.  In 
fact,  a  Board  of  economists  will  tend  to 
have  fairly  similar  outlooks  on  matters 
by  virtue  of  their  similar  educations  and 
professions  that  will  bias  their  policy- 
making in  a  fairly  narrow  vein,  if  they 
are  not  Intermixed  with  the  fresh 
thoughts  and  orientations  of  people  from 
other  walks  of  life  and  with  other  experi- 
ences to  draw  upon. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  virtues 
of  our  country  is  that  we  have  many 
talented,  capable  people  and  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  such  that  we  can 
draw  upon  those  resources  very  flexibly 
to  fill  top  policy  positions  in  our  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  bound  in  a  political 
system,  such  as  a  one-party  system, 
where  the  top  policy  positions  are  filled 
with  career  men  and  women  who  are 
specialists  in  their  field  and  who  stay  in 
Government  until  they  retire.  We  believe 
In  fresh  people  and  fresh  thinking  in  top 
policy  iwsitions  of  the  Government,  and 
we  believe  in  having  a  strong  measure  of 
the  good  sense  of  the  generalist  mixed 
Into  these  top  poUcy  positions,  for  they 
bring  the  voice  of  the  people  much  closer 
to  the  functions  of  Government, 
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If  we  followed  the  theory  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  advocates — that  is, 
filling  top  Government  positions  with 
specialists  only — we  who  sit  on  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  not  be  qualified  to  sit  on  it 
because  virtually  none  of  us  is  an  eco- 
nomist. We  make  economic  policy  deci- 
sions on  that  committee,  and  we  do  so 
though  none  of  us  is  an  economist.  We 
are  representing  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  milking  vital  pKJlicy  decisions  re- 
garding their  well-being,  and  we  do  so 
because  we  were  elected  on  the  basis  of 
our  political  philosophies  and  the  peo- 
ples confidence  that  we  will  speak  effec- 
tively for  them  in  the  Government.  Our 
committees  can  hire  all  the  economists, 
statisticians,  lawyers,  and  other  experts 
that  we  may  need  to  have  policy  alterna- 
tives presented  to  us.  But  ultimately,  we 
must  make  the  basic  political  decisions 
about  the  proper  nature  and  direction  of 
U.S.  policies,  and  we  do  not  have  to  be 
technicians  to  do  so. 

If  we  pressed  the  principle  of  special- 
ism in  government  to  the  extent  advo- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Arthiu"  Bums  should  not  be  on  the  Fed- 
eral Board  because  he  is  not  an  econo- 
metrician — and  how  can  he  expect  to 
make  monetary  policy  without  being  a 
technical  expert  on  econometric  models 
and  equations?  Of  course,  this  Is  ridicu- 
lous. Arthur  Bums  can  hire  all  the  statis- 
tical and  mathematical  economists  he 
wants  to  make  models  of  the  economy; 
all  he  needs  to  know  and  understand  are 
the  fundamental  assumptions  about  hu- 
man behavior  and  business  trends,  and 
the  like,  that  make  up  the  basis  for  such 
models.  His  staff  can  advise  him  as  to  the 
results  of  their  model  work  and  the  pos- 
sible policy  alternatives  he  may  need  to 
consider  in  making  the  decisions  he  has 
to  make;  he  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  will  make  their  fundamental 
decisions  with  all  the  benefits  of  analysis 
that  the  science  of  economics  and  econo- 
metrics can  offer,  but  their  decisions 
will  also  be  mixed  with  substantial  ele- 
ments of  personal  judgments  about  busi- 
ness, consumer,  and  governmental  psy- 
chology, and  their  sense  of  the  attitudes 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  people. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  technical  special- 
ists in  any  field  to  make  these  policy 
decisicms. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
choice  of  a  highly  competent,  experienced 
business  lawyer  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Fed.  As  I  noted  earlier,  our  country 
is  blessed  with  a  great  many  talented, 
competent  people  who  are  capable  of 
serving  in  the  highest  positions  in  Gov- 
ernment. The  President  promised  the 
American  people  that  he  would  re- 
juvenate the  Federal  Government,  that 
he  would  bring  new  talent  from  our 
great  supply  of  human  resources  and 
make  the  government  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  His  choice  of  Jef- 
frey Bucher  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  one  of  many  such  able  appoint- 
ments that  he  has  made  to  carry  through 
with  this  promise. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Jeffery  M. 
Bucher,  of  California,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  6f  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  (putting  the  question). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  vote  No. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


EXPEDITION  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION 
ON  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations convened  at  10:00  o'clock 
this  morning  and  considered  two  appro- 
priation bills — H.R.  14989,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  H.R.  15093,  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Space,  Science,  Veterans. 
These  two  bills  have  now  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  have  been  placed  on 
the  Calendar. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies,  has 
within  it  34  items  with  total  budget 
estimates  in  the  amount  of  $1,389,000,000 
which  have  not  been  authorized  as  of 
today.  This  is  28  percent  of  the  total 
budget  estimates  considered  in  this  bill. 
All  of  these  34  items  were  included  in 
the  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  reporting  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  has  inserted  language  which 
provides  that  none  of  the  funds  provided 
for  these  34  items  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  until  the  enactment  into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  this  appro- 
priation bill  shall  remain  on  the  Calen- 
dar and  shall  not  be  taken  up  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  until  such  time  as 
the  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  HUD-spsice-science-veterans  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  was  reported  this 
morning,  also  contains  appropriations 
which  are  not  authorized.  These  are  in- 
cluded under  the  headings  of  home  own- 
ership and  rental  housing  assistance,  col- 
lege housing,  comprehensive  planning 
grants,  urban  renewal  programs,  grants 
for  neighborhood  facilities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation.  In  each  in- 
stance, again,  the  committee  has  inserted 
language  providing  that  these  fimds 
which  are  not  authorized  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  until  enactment 
into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  HUD-space-science-veterans 
appropriation  bill  remain  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  not  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  until  such  time  as  all  of  these  au- 
thorizations have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee  to- 
day is  in  accord  with  the  goal  established 
earlier  in  the  year  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  have  enacted  all  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year  1973 
by  June  30  insofar  as  possible. 

As  you  know,  the  majority  leader  called 
a  meeting  today  of  the  chairmen  of  all 
of  the  committees  of  the  Senate,  and  at 
that  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  this  pro- 
cedure should  be  followed.  Every  effort 
is  going  to  be  made,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
the  standing  committees  to  expedite  the 
authorizing  legislation. 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  RICHARD  G. 
KLEINDIENST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate, in  executive  session,  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvtm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  After  at- 
tending almost  all  of  the  sessions  called 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  consider 
this  nomination,  I  am  convinced  that  not 
only  should  Mr.  Kleindienst  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, but  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  United  States  will  be  most 
foitunate  in  having  this  fine  lawyer  and 
gentleman  serve  in  this  high  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  normally  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  makes 
an  opening  statement  on  occasions  of 
this  kind.  Unfortunately,  the  chairmtin 
of  our  committee  (Senator  Eastland)  is 
away  from  his  office  attending  to  busi- 
ness in  his  home  State  that  pertains  to 
affairs  of  the  Senate.  And  I  have  been 
requested  to  make  this  leadoff  statement. 
He  will  have  some  important  remarks 
to  make  in  support  of  this  nominaticm 
at  a  later  time. 

PRIVn.EGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney 
General,  two  members  of  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Stan 
Ebner  and  Malcolm  Hawk,  be  given  the 
privilege  of  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  NOMINEE'S  OVTSIAUDtSG  QUALIFICATIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  a  per- 
sonal note,  before  getting  into  the  sub- 
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Jects  raised  during  the  hearings,  it  should 
be  known  that  the  acquaintance  of  this 
nominee  and  this  Senator  and  our 
friendsliip  go  back  more  than  a  decade. 
I  knew  Dick  Klelndienst  when  he  was  an 
attorney  engaged  in  private  practice  in 
Phoenix  long  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
His  reputation  as  a  professional  is  ex- 
emplary and  he  is  held  in  high  regard 
by  his  fellow  attorneys  with  whom  he 
practiced  law  for  almost  20  years.  Since 
he  joined  the  E>epartment  in  1969,  the 
nominee  and  I  have  worked  very  closely 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  particu- 
larly the  strong  anticrime  legislation 
which  has  made  up  a  large  portion  of 
the  Department's  legislative  program.  I 
have  always  found  him  to  be  talented, 
hard-working  and  a  scrupulously  honest 
and  dedicated  public  servant. 

While  possessed  of  strong  opinions,  on 
matters  of  public  concern  he  has  always 
been  willing  to  listen  to  other  points  of 
view  and  has  maintained  an  open  mind 
toward  them  until  all  of  the  facts  are 
available.  The  nominee  is  committed  to 
vigorous  law  enforcement,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  a  deep  imderstanding  and 
respect  for  this  Nation's  long  dedication 
to  individual  rights  coupled  with  equal 
justice  for  all  citizens.  He  is  a  person  well 
qualified  to  balance  these  sometimes 
competing  Interests,  a  quality  essential 
in  an  Attorney  General. 

He  is  an  aggressive  and  dynamic  per- 
son who  works  with  diligence  and  great 
effectiveness  in  seeing  that  the  admin- 
istration's and  the  Department's  posi- 
tions are  presented  in  a  forceful  and  per- 
suasive manner.  Despite  the  strength 
of  his  character,  to  those  who  know  him 
well  the  nominee  is  also  a  rather  sur- 
prisingly gentle  and  considerate  person 
where  matters  of  the  interests  and  rights 
of  others  are  concerned.  His  interest  in 
minorities,  in  the  well-being  of  his  com- 
munity, and  in  his  church  are  less  well 
known  than  some  of  his  public  positions, 
but  they  nonetheless  exist  and  are  gen- 
uinely important  parts  of  his  life. 

During  the  time  that  Dick  Kleln- 
dienst has  been  in  public  affairs  some 
of  the  very  strong  aspects  of  his  char- 
acter have  become  well  publicized.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  have  tended 
to  overshadow  the  subtler  facets  of  this 
man  which  make  him  so  well  suited 
for  the  very  difHcult  and  complex  oflace 
for  which  he  has  been  nominated.  When 
the  controversy  surrounding  this  nomi- 
nation subsides,  I  hope  that  the  real  Dick 
Klelndienst  will  become  better  known  to 
more  of  our  citizens;  I  am  confident  they 
wlU  be  highly  gratified  by  what  they 
learn. 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLtTSIONS    OP    COMMITTKE 

The  committee  report  filed  by  the  ma- 
jority sets  out  the  chronology  and  the 
substance  of  the  hearings. 

It  enumerates  the  specific  charges  re- 
lating to  Mr,  Klelndienst.  Then  it  sets 
out  the  issues  bearing  directly  upon  his 
fitness  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Its  findings  and  conclusions  are  well 
based  and  soundly  reasoned. 

ISSITK  NO.    1 

Was  Mr.  Klelndienst  party  to  an  ar- 
rangement to  settle  the  antitrust  suits 
against  ITT  in  return  for  a  contribution 
from  ITT? 


Finding  suid  conclusion:  No.  The  nego- 
tiations and  the  settlement  were  not  the 
product  of  political  influence  or  prom- 
ises of  favor  from  ITT.  Mr.  Klelndienst 
acted  properly  in  the  conduct  of  his  of- 
fice in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of 
these  cases. 

ISST7E   NO.   2 

Did  Mr.  Klelndienst  lie  when  he  said 
that  "the  settlement  was  handled  and 
negotiated  exclusively  by  . . .  McLaren"? 

Finding  and  conclusion:  No. 

The  Committee  finds  no  merit  In  this 
assertion. 

ISSUE   NO.   3 

Was  there  any  impropriety  in  relying 
upon  Mr.  Flanigan  to  contact  a  financial 
analyst  for  a  report  on  the  Hartford 
divestiture? 

Finding  and  conclusion:  No. 

The  Committee  Is  entirely  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Ramsden  (the  financial  analyst)  was 
not  Influenced  to  reach  a  particular  decision 
either  by  Mr.  Flanigan  or  by  the  memoran- 
dum provided  him  by  Judge  McLaren 
through  Mr.  Flanigan.  .  .  .  The  Committee 
finds  nothing  Improper  or  Irregular  In  the 
fact  that  In  the  ITT  case  Mr.  Ramsden  had 
no  direct  contact  with  Judge  McLaren.  .  .  . 

ISSUE   NO.   4 

Did  Mr.  Kleindienst  mislead  the  com- 
mittee in  testifying  about  contacts  with 
the  White  House? 

Finding  and  conclusion:  No.  Language 
in  the  committee  report  states: 

The  Committee  concludes  that  there  has 
been  no  misrepresentation.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Klelndlensfs  testimony  leaves  the  dis- 
tinct Impression  that  he  had  no  substantive 
discussions  with  anyone  at  the  White  House 
about  the  ITT  cases.  .  .  . 

ISSUE  NO.   s 

Did  Mr.  Kleindienst  act  improperly  in 
the  handling  of  the  investigation  of  U.S. 
Attorney  Steward? 

Findings  and  conclusion:  No.  The 
committee  report  states: 

The  Committee  Is  not  here  concerned  with 
any  Issues  which  do  not  directly  relate  to  the 
actions  taken  by  Mr.  Kaelndlenst.  Only  the 
record  before  him  at  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  acted  upon  It  are  rele- 
vant. 

This  is  not  only  fair  but  the  highly 
proper  and  reasonable  course.  The  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Criminal  Division  at  that  time— Mr. 
Will  Wilson — questioned  the  need  for 
an  FBI  administrative  investigation.  Mr. 
Kleindienst  however,  even  though  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Steward  had  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  nevertheless  did  order  an  ad- 
ministrative inquiry  by  the  FBI.  The  re- 
port thereon  was  reviewed  by  the  career 
attorneys  of  the  Criminal  Division.  Their 
recommendation,  which  was  also  that  of 
the  head  of  the  Tax  Division,  was  that 
Mr.  Steward  be  retained  as  U.S.  attorney. 
Mr.  Kleindienst  followed  these  unani- 
mous recommendations. 

COMMITTEE   CONCLUSION 

We  find  no  reason  to  alter  our  earlier 
recommendation  that  the  nomination  be  con- 
firmed. It  Is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Kllen- 
dlenst  Is  thoroughly  qualified  to  serve  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
hearings:  extent  and  nature 

Mr.  President,  the  President  sent  this 
nomination  to  the  Senate  in  mid-Febru- 
ary. Over  3  months  later — and  almost 


3Vi  months  now — this  matter  is  finally 
coming  to  the  Senate  fioor  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  delay  has  been  unconscionable, 
imnecessary,  and  unproductive.  Its  basis 
is  entirely  political.  In  years  divisible  by 
four,  some  members  find  their  powers 
of  perception  dimmed  if  partisan  politi- 
cal gains  can  spring  from  such  dimming. 
That  is  what  has  happened  in  this  case. 
The  opportimity  to  try  to  embarrass  a 
Republican  administration  in  an  elec- 
tion year  seemed  too  great  to  be  passed 
up.  I  rejoice  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  was  willing  to  forego  this 
spectacle  in  order  to  do  the  work  at  hand 
with  diligence  and  with  justice. 

The  hearings  on  this  matter  on  the 
desk  before  each  Senator  are  lengthy 
and  exhaustive.  A  close  reading  of  them 
will  indicate  to  what  extent  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  willing  to  go 
to  prolong,  extend,  and  confuse  the  only 
issue  before  the  committee:  the  fitness 
of  Richard  G.  Klelndienst  to  be  Attorney 
General.  I  am  confident  that  as  this  de- 
bate proceeds  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
evidence  on  which  to  question  the  nomi- 
nee's fitness  for  this  ofllce  will  become 
abundantly  clear.  The  smokescreen 
sought  to  be  raised  by  the  opponents 
will  be  seen  for  exactly  what  is  is:  par- 
tisan and  misguided  wishful  thinking. 
mutilation  of  hearing  process 

Now  I  comment  on  the  mutilation  of 
both  the  hearing  process  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  which  took  place  during  the 
hearings. 

Time  and  time  again  this  Senator  and 
others  urged  the  committee  to  move 
ahead  with  the  hearing  so  that  all  wit- 
nesses could  be  examined  and  all  the  evi- 
dence received  in  an  expeditious  and  or- 
derly manner.  These  efforts  were  ignored 
as  opponents  of  the  nomination  asked 
repetitious  and  irrelevant  questions  ad 
infinitum,  stretching  into  fields  far  re- 
moved from  the  subject  and  the  objec- 
tive of  the  hearings.  It  was  clearly  a 
vain  attempt  to  extend  the  sessions  into 
a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  month  if  pos- 
sible. Accepted  rules  of  evidence  and 
procedure  were  violated  repeatedly  and 
fiagrantly.  It  is  elementary  that  In  judi- 
cial and  quasi-judicial  Inquiries,  only 
evidence  pressing  rational  probative 
worth  Is  admissible.  Facts  presented 
should  be  such  as  to  bring  about  rational 
conclusions  and  persuasions. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  foremost  au- 
thority in  this  field  of  Anglo-American 
law.  Professor  Wigmore,  who  Indicates 
that  the  basis  for  all  rules  of  evidence  is 
that  "none  but  facts  having  rational 
probative  value  are  admissible."  He  adds 
that  "whatever  is  presented  as  evidence 
shall  be  presented  on  the  l«rpothesis  that 
it  is  calculated  ...  to  effect  rational  per- 
suasion." (Sec.  9)  Mr.  President,  how  far 
the  committee  strayed  from  this  test  can 
be  seen  by  anyone  with  an  Interest  In 
looking  into  the  hearing  record.  We  were 
dragged  Into  matters  from  A  to  Z  while 
the  committee's  mandate  was  to  stick  to 
K.  Our  legislative  objective  was  Mr. 
Klelndlenst's  qualifications.  But  the  com- 
mittee was  compelled  to  listen  to  Irrele- 
vant, repetitive,  and  often  Impertinent 
testimony  not  just  once,  or  even  twice, 
but  dozens  of  times  from  the  same  wit- 
nesses. 
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In  addition  to  questions  of  relevancy 
and  repetition,  another  vital  and  ac- 
cepted rule,  the  hearsay  rule,  was  con- 
stantly ignored  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Interests  of  witnesses  and  the  nominee, 
but  even  more  Importantly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  truth,  and  to  those  who  had 
a  right  to  know  the  truth.  Time  and 
again  members  of  the  committee,  at- 
torneys all,  not  only  asked  for  but  re- 
ceived hearsay  testimony  sometimes  as 
much  as  four  times  removed.  Another 
well-known  figure  in  the  law,  with  whom 
all  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  are 
familiar,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
had  these  comments  tt  make  on  the  value 
and  appropriateness  of  this  type  of  testi- 
mony: 

That  this  species  of  testimony  (hearsay) 
supposes  some  better  testimony  which  might 
be  adduced  In  the  particular  case  Is  not  the 
sole  ground  for  Its  exclusion.  Its  Intrinsic 
weakness.  Its  Incompetency  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  existence  of  the  fact,  and  the 
fraud  that  might  be  practiced  under  Its 
cover,  combine  to  suppo;+  the  rule  that 
hearsay  evidence  Is  totally  Inadmissible. — 
Jtina  Queen  v.  Hepburn,  7  Cranch  295. 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  experience,  aside  from  deploring  it 
and  hoping  that  it  will  not  occur  again. 
Is  to  be  convinced  anew  of  the  value  of 
the  essence  of  evidentiary  rules  which 
prevail  in  our  judicial  system.  More  than 
ever  before,  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
great  service  they  perform  in  keeping 
court  and  legislative  proceedings  within 
proper  and  manageable  bounds  In  order 
to  insure  that  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
and  of  orderly  proceedings,  together  with 
all  benefits  thereof,  are  preserved  and 
protected. 

The  committee  report  and  its  supple- 
mental report  discuss  the  chronology  of 
the  hearings  and  the  legitimate  Issues 
concerning  the  nomination  in  complete 
detail. 

No  facts  were  discovered  which  con- 
vinced a  majority  that  this  nomination 
should  be  rejected.  Rather  than  repeat 
in  detail  the  discussion  in  the  report, 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  discuss  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  the  hearings  as  I  saw 
it,  with  emphasis  on  the  points  that 
seemed  particularly  important,  relevant, 
and  revealing. 

first  series  of  hearings 
In  February,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
moved  quickly,  after  receiving  this  nomi- 
nation, to  hold  hearings  and  report  Its 
findings.  Two  days  of  hearings  were  held, 
during  which  the  nominee  was  ques- 
tioned vigorously  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  committee  mem- 
bers. I  think  all  of  us  were  impressed  with 
his  knowledge,  ability,  vigor,  and  candor, 
even  though  some  could  not  agree  with 
his  positions  on  some  policy  questions. 
The  committee  demonstrated  Its  faith 
in  the  nominee  by  xmanimously  recom- 
mending to  the  Senate  that  he  be  con- 
firmed. 

I  believe  all  committee  members  were 
Impressed  particularly  with  the  forth- 
right way  in  which  the  nominee  answered 
the  only  adverse  witness  to  appear  at 
the  first  set  of  hearings.  Mr.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  an  officer  of  the  NAACP,  asked 
the  committee  to  be  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  attitude  toward 


civil  rights.  Specifically,  he  raised  the 
issue  of  why  a  black  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit.  The  nominee  remained 
In  the  hearing  room  throughout  Mr. 
Mitchell's  testimony  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion asked  to  be  heard  again,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  answer  the 
question  raised.  What  followed  was  a 
most  useful  dialog  which  clearly  estab- 
lished the  facts  behind  the  lack  of  such 
an  appointment  and  gave  the  committee 
a  better  understanding  of  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst's attitude  toward  minorities,  the 
open  manner  in  which  he  operates,  and 
the  appointive  decisionmaking  process. 
It  was  an  extremely  revealing  incident 
which  refiected  great  credit  on  the  nomi- 
nee. 

The  committee  made  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate  on  February  29  and  the 
stage  was  set  for  what  I  believe,  and  what 
was  generally  believed,  would  have  been 
quick  and  almost  unanimous  confirma- 
tion. On  that  same  day,  February  29,  a 
quite  independent  series  of  events  began 
to  transpire  which  has  resulted  in  this 
confirmation  being  postponed  for  more 
than  3  months.  The  balance  of  my  state- 
ment today  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
these  subsequent  events. 

Before  getting  Into  detail,  however,  I 
want  to  state  unequivocally  that  it  Is  the 
belief  of  this  Senator  that  no  evidence 
has  been  produced  which  in  any  way 
shakes  my  original  judgment  that  Dick 
Kleindienst  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  the  post  of  Attorney  General. 
And  that  he  will  fill  this  position  In  a 
manner  which  will  refiect  great  credit 
on  himself,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  President  who  made  the  nomination, 
the  Senators  who  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion, and  the  American  people.  Further, 
I  should  state  that  as  I  look  about  at  the 
Members  of  this  body,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  when  the  Senate  is  permitted  to  vote 
on  this  nomination,  Dick  Kleindienst  will 
be  very  decisively  confirmed. 

DELIBERATELT   ORCHESTRATin)   SECOND   SERIES   OF 
HEARINGS 

On  February  29  a  syndicated  column 
appeared  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
across  the  Nation  which  seemed  to  allege 
that  a  connection  existed  between  the 
settlement  of  three  antitrust  cases 
against  the  ITT  Corp.  and  a  contribution 
by  an  ITT  subsidiary  to  the  San  Diego 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau  in  order 
to  attract  the  1972  Republican  National 
Convention  to  that  city. 

This  column's  publication  was  by  de- 
sign a  calculated,  orchestrated  and  cali- 
brated move  to  plsMse  the  entire  subject 
Into  a  purely  political  context. 

The  following  day  an  additional  col- 
umn appeared  which  stated  that  Mr. 
Kleindienst  had  "told  an  outright  lie 
about  the  Justice  Department's  sudden 
out-of-court  settlement  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's biggest  antitrust  case" 
when  he  wrote  In  a  letter  to  the  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee that  the  "settlement  between  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  ITT  was  han- 
dled and  negotiated  exclusively  by  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Laren." The  colimin  alleged  that  the 
nominee  had  held  six  secret  meetings 


with  an  ITT  director  where,  allegedly 
and  speculatively,  a  settlement  was 
agreed  upon  in  exchtinge  for  the  San 
Diego  contribution. 

As  a  response  to  these  charges,  Mr. 
Kleindienst  asked  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reopen  its  hearings  so  that  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  hearings  reopened  on 
March  2  and  continued  intermittently 
untU  April  27.  During  this  period— the 
longest  confirmation  hearing  in  Senate 
history— the  Nation  was  treated  to  the 
very  sorry  spectacle  of  Innuendo,  specu- 
lation, fourth-hand  hearsay,  rudeness, 
irrelevance  and  a  host  of  other  abuses 
of  the  rules  of  proper  conduct  of  con- 
gressional hearings.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
embarrass  this  administration  and  this 
nominee  for  purely  political  purposes. 

These  efforts  were  not  entirely  in  vain, 
because  with  the  assistance  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  press,  there  was  created  in 
the  minds  of  many  citizens  a  picture  of 
favoritism  and  wrongdoing  totally  un- 
supported by  the  testimony  or  the  facts. 
I  know  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
have  not  been  hoodwinked  in  a  similar 
fashion  and  that  their  examination  of  the 
hearing  record  and  the  committee  re- 
port will  clearly  substantiate  that  there 
Is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  Dick  Klein- 
dienst acted  in  the  ITT  or  any  other  mat- 
ter in  any  but  the  most  honest  and  up- 
right fashion. 

Twenty-six  witnesses  testified  during 
the  second  part  of  the  hearings  on  22 
different  days. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  frankness,  this 
Senator,  who  had  engaged  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
before  he  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  many  of  the 
witnesses  could  have  had  all  the  evidence 
pertinent  and  relevant  to  the  question 
and  the  objective  of  the  hearings  elicited 
from  them  in  2  or  3  hours,  but  that  did 
not  happen.  Some  of  them  were  there  as 
long  as  an  entire  day,  and  in  some  In- 
stances 2  or  more  days.  This  process  of 
asking  the  same  question  over  and  over 
and  over  again  by  one  member  of  the 
committee  and  then  followed  by  the  same 
questions  from  other  members  of  the 
committee  Is  a  course  of  conduct  which 
would,  of  course,  be  totally  Impossible  in 
court,  and  should  be  frowned  upon  as  a 
matter  of  conduct  In  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings of  this  kind  by  any  legislative  com- 
mittee as  well. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  received  had 
no  remote  or  even  possible  connection 
with  the  nominee  and  his  qualifications 
but  constituted  merely  wishful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  some  of  my  more  partisan 
colleagues.  What  testimony  there  is 
which  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  nomi- 
nation can  be  readily  simimarlzed. 

REASONS    FOR    REOPENING    HEARINGS 

The  reopening  of  the  hearings  was  re- 
quested by  Kleindienst  in  order  to  dispel 
any  "clouds"  over  his  head  as  a  result  of 
the  charge  that  a  half-dozen  secret  meet- 
ings had  been  held  by  the  nominee  with 
an  ITT  official  to  settle  the  pending  anti- 
trust litigation. 

It  was  the  position  of  Mr.  Kleindienst, 
and  he  said  so  frankly  and  very  sincerely, 
that  if  the  charges  made  and  the  allega- 
tions contained  In  the  syndicated  column 
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were  true,  he  not  only  woiild  not  be  con- 
sidered a  proper  nominee  for  the  OflSce 
of  Attorney  General,  but  would  be  sub- 
ject to  criminsd  prosecution  for  illegal 
conduct,  for  violation  of  law  after  law 
after  law. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee shows — clearly,  positively,  un- 
equivocally and  finally — ttiat  there  were 
no  secret  meetings,  that  the  ITT  cases 
were  decided  on  the  merits,  that  the  de- 
cision to  settle  and  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment were  McLaren's  alone,  that  the 
settlement  was  a  victory  for  McLaren's 
policy  judgment  regarding  the  accessi- 
bility of  conglomerate  mergers  under  ex- 
isting statutes,  and  that  Mr.  Kleindlenst's 
role  in  the  entire  ITT  matter  was  sec- 
ondary, ministerial,  and  entirely  proper. 
Quite  expectedly  some  seers  now  indicate 
that  the  clouds  have  "broadened  and 
darkened."  It  is  conceivable  to  me  that 
in  the  minds  of  these  rainmakers  no 
amoimt  of  effort  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  anyone  else  could  dispel  these 
clouds  until  at  least  November  8,  or  per- 
haps November  9. 

The  single  event  which  brought  the 
ITT  antitrust  ciises  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  In  the  context  of  the 
Kleindienst  nomination  was  the  publi- 
cation on  February  29  of  quotations  from 
a  memorandum,  allegedly  written  by  ITT 
lobbyist  Dita  Beard,  suggesting  that  there 
was  a  connection  between  the  San  Diego 
pledge  and  the  ITT  settlement. 

Throughout  the  hearings  effort  has 
been  made  to  determine  the  authorship 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  memoran- 
dum. These  efforts  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. The  committee  was  stymied  in  its 
efforts  to  question  Mrs.  Beard  closely 
by  her  reciirrlng  heart  condition  which 
forced  the  cancellation  of  all  but  the  first 
day  of  her  testimony.  This  Senator,  and 
I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues,  would 
like  to  have  had  an  opportimlty  to  ques- 
tion Mrs.  Beard  in  greater  detail  con- 
cerning her  knowledge  of  the  memo  and 
her  participation  if  any  in  both  the  anti- 
trust settlement  and  the  underwriting 
offer  to  San  Diego.  Our  inability  to  do 
so,  however,  should  not  prevent  us  from 
moving  forward  with  this  confirmation. 
We  did  hear  from  Mrs.  Beard  under  oath 
that  she  did  not  write  the  memo,  that 
there  was  no  cormection  that  she  was 
aware  of  between  the  two  events;  that 
she  did  not  know  nor  ever  contacted  the 
nominee:  that  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  settlement  of  the  antitrust 
suites;  and  that  the  pledge  to  San  Diego 
was  a  reasonable  business  venture  made 
to  promote  the  opening  of  the  new  Sher- 
aton hotel  on  Shelter  Island  in  San 
Diego. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Beard's  own  testi- 
mony, the  committee  heard  a  great  deal 
of  additional  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
important  portions  of  her  statement.  The 
testimony  of  ITT  president  Geneen  on 
the  financial  reasons  why  Sheraton  made 
the  commitment  to  San  Diego  was  par- 
ticularly enlightening.  For  at  most  $200,- 
000  Sheraton  felt  that  it  was  purchasing 
almost  unbuyable  national  publicity  for 
its  new  Shelter  Island  hotel. 

Not  one  witness  before  the  committee 
with  any  first-hand  knowledge — first- 
hand knowledge — of  any  of  the  events 
under  examination  testified  that  there 


was  any  connection  between  the  Shera- 
ton pledge  and  the  settlement  of  the  ITT 
cases.  In  fact,  every  single  such  witness 
denied  any  link. 

Equally  as  compelling  as  the  testimony 
heard  on  that  point  were  the  unequivo- 
cal denials  by  both  Kleindienst  and  Mc- 
Laren that  they  were  even  aware  of  the 
San  Diego  pledge  or  the  Republican 
Convention  negotiations  at  the  time  the 
ITT  suits  were  settled.  In  fact,  that  did 
not  come  to  their  attention  until  some 
months  later.  No  matter  how  hard  the 
opponents  of  this  nomination  strain  to 
realign  or  reinterpret  the  facts,  it  is  Im- 
possible to  come  up  with  a  persuasive  or 
even  a  creditable  case,  that  there  was 
any  connection  between  these  two  quite 
separate  events  which  are  quite  capable 
of  standing  Independently  against  any 
assault  on  their  appropriateness  or  rea- 
sonableness. 

rrr  litigation 

Beginning  In  1969,  shortly  after  the 
Nixon  administration  took  office,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  particularly  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  McLaren  began 
a  vigorous  enforcement  of  this  Nation's 
antitrust  laws.  Throughout  the  decade  of 
the  1960's,  while  the  trend  toward  con- 
glomerate mergers  by  some  corporations 
in  this  country  had  reached  almost  epi- 
demic proportions,  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Justice  Departments  failed  to 
take  any  action  against  these  conglom- 
erates. Allegedly,  this  was  based  on  their 
belief  that  present  statutes  did  not  reach 
this  type  of  situation. 

It  has  been  observed  that  if  anyone 
would  tend  to  indulge  in  Innuendo  and 
in  conjecture  and  In  imagination,  he 
might  engage  in  the  thought  that  if 
there  Is  any  favoritism  in  this  picture 
In  favor  of  ITT,  it  would  be  by  another 
administration,  different  from  the  Nixon 
administration,  under  which  there  was 
no  prosecution  whatsoever.  That  does 
not  happen  to  be  my  belief.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Antitnist  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  do  know  that  there  was  gen- 
uinely and  sincerely  in  the  thinking 
and  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Assistant 
Attorneys  General  and  their  staff  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  diu-ing  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations,  the 
idea  that  prosecution  of  those  cases  was 
not  in  order  under  the  present  statute.  I 
believe  they  were  mistaken.  The  record 
shows  that  I  took  exception  to  those 
conclusions  at  the  time.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  That  was  their 
feeling  and  belief. 

McLaren,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  did  permit 
suits  to  stop  mergers  of  such  conglom- 
erate type.  In  1969  he  moved  to  put  that 
philosophy  to  the  test  in  Federal  courts. 

ITT  is  a  huge  conglomerate  with  more 
than  250  subsidiaries;  it  moved  from 
51st  place  to  11th  place  on  Fortune 
Magazine's  list  of  the  500  largest  in- 
dustrialists during  the  Kennedy-John- 
son years  of  1961-69.  It  was  a  logical 
target  for  the  testing  of  McLaren's  con- 
cept of  the  law  in  this  particular. 

Because  Attorney  General  Mitchell's 
former  law  firm  in  past  years  had  at 
times  represented  several  of  ITT's  sub- 
sidiary corporations,  he  disqualified 
himself  from  any  role  in  these  cases — 


that  is  to  say,  any  role  assigned  to  the 
Attorney  General  by  statute  in  the  proc- 
essing of  the  litigation  which  was  em- 
barked upon. 

His  responsibility,  by  statute,  devolved 
on  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Kleindienst.  Begiiming  In  1969,  McLaren 
brought  Kleindienst  three  complaints 
against  ITT  involving  its  acquisition  of 
the  Canteen  Co.,  the  Grinnell  Fire  Equip- 
ment Co.,  and  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Co.  Kleindienst  approved  the  filing  of  all 
three  cases,  as  is  required  by  the  proce- 
diu-es  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  nominee  had  relatively  little  to  do 
with  these  cases  after  they  were  filed 
until  the  spring  of  1971.  During  the  In- 
terim period,  the  Grinnell  and  Canteen 
cases  were  tried  and  lost  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Federal  district  courts.  These 
adverse  decisions  were  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  preliminary  motion 
was  lost  by  the  Government  in  the  Hart- 
ford case,  and  September  1971,  was  set 
for  trial  on  the  merits  of  that  case,  In  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Some  settlement  discussions  between 
Justice  and  ITT  had  been  undertaken 

but  had  not  proved  fruitful.    

In  April  1971,  a  director  of  ITT,  Felix 
Rohatyn,  asked  for  and  obtained  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  to 
discuss  these  cases.  There  is  some  con- 
flicting testimony  on  the  question  of  what 
led  up  to  this  request,  but  the  best  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  that  ITT  was  Inter- 
ested in  a  settlement  and  that  the  subject 
of  a  meeting  was  broached  Informally  to 
Mr.  Kleindienst  by  an  ITT  employee  at  a 
social  gathering.  Kleindienst  apparently 
indicated  that  his  ofiBce  doors  were  open 
to  citizens  with  cases  involving  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  talk  with  someone  from  ITT. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  appreciate 
fully  what  the  procedures  are  In  these 
cases.  This  was  not  an  imusual  situation. 
It  was  not  extraordinary  for  the  Attorney 
General  or  for  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion to  confer  with  litigants  in  antitrust 
cases.  In  fact,  the  testimony  shows  that 
virtually  80  percent — four-fifths — of  the 
cases  filed  In  this  field  are  settled  follow- 
ing such  conferences  either  by  way  of  a 
consent  decree  or  by  way  of  dismissal  or 
in  some  other  way.  Four-fifths  of  the 
cases  are  thus  disposed  of. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of 
the  legislation  on  this  subject  is  that  set- 
tlement of  these  cases  should  be  ex- 
pedited, should  be  favored,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  criminal  cases  are  seldom 
filed.  The  idea  seems  to  be — and  legiti- 
mately so,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Sen- 
ator— that  the  matter  at  hand  is  to  re- 
store competition  if  there  has  been  re- 
straint of  competition.  The  matter  at 
hand  should  concern  Itself  with  correct- 
ing an  unfair  practice  in  the  conduct  of 
business  or  in  the  fimctioning  of  cor- 
porate interests  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  dragging  out  litigation,  with  great  ex- 
pense in  time  as  well  as  in  treasure.  It  Is 
in  that  way  that  some  progress  can  be 
made,  the  courts  are  less  clogged,  the 
ends  of  the  legislation  are  achieved,  and 
it  is  a  much  happier  situation  than  to 
fight  every  case  to  its  ultimate  possible 
conclusion  which  in  some  cases  takes  as 
many  as  3  to  5  to  6  years. 
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The  meeting  with  Rohatyn  was  held 
in  Kleindlenst's  office  on  April  20.  Only 
the  two  men  were  present,  although  as 
Kleindienst  pointed  out,  it  was  not  a 
secret  meeting  any  more  than  any 
other  held  in  the  normal  course  of  a 
day's  activities;  its  existence  was  fully  re- 
ported in  his  and  his  secretary's  calen- 
dar. Both  the  nominee  and  Rohatyn  tes- 
tified that  the  director  stated  that  ITT 
was  having  a  difficult  time  dealing  with 
McLaren  and  that  ITT  had  new  evi- 
dence to  present  to  the  Department  re- 
garding widely  spread  hardships  which 
would  result  from  the  divestiture  of 
Hartford  if  it  was  gone  through  with. 
Kleindienst  indicated  that  he  would  ask 
McLaren  if  he  would  be  willing  to  hear 
such  new  evidence. 

The  nominee  communicated  this  re- 
quest to  McLaren  who  testified  that  he 
was  willing  to  hear  the  new  evidence,  and 
set  up  a  meeting  in  his  office  for  April  29 
at  which  ITT  could  make  its  presenta- 
tion. The  meeting  was  held  as  scheduled. 
It  was  so  secret  that  Mr.  Rohatyn  and 
several  others  represented  ITT;  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren and  others  numbering  some  four 
or  five,  were  present  for  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision; and  Mr.  Kleindienst  attended  the 
meeting,  as  did  several  other  Govern- 
ment officials  from  other  departments, 
including  the  Treasury.  Rohatyn  made 
his  economic  hardship  argument  and 
submitted  a  written  memorandum  to 
back  up  his  oral  presentation.  Klein- 
dienst made  some  notes  but  took  no  part 
in  the  meeting.  He  was  there  as  a  passive 
observer. 

Following  the  meeting,  McLaren  de- 
termined that  he  was  interested  in  the 
presentation,  but  wanted  some  inde- 
pendent verification  of  the  ITT  conclu- 
sions. In  a  previous  conglomerate  case, 
Ling-Tempco-Vought  Co. — LTV — Mc- 
Laren had  used  a  financial  analyst,  who 
was  then  a  Government  employee,  to 
prepare  a  similar  study.  The  report 
had  been  very  satisfactory  and  of  high 
quality.  Not  knowing  how  to  locate  this 
expert,  Richard  Ramsden,  McLaren 
called  Peter  Hanigan,  an  assistant  to 
the  President,  and  asked  him  to  obtain 
a  similar  report  from  Ramsden  on  ITT. 
Ramsden  had  been  an  associate  of  Flani- 
gan's  at  one  time  and  had  worked  with 
Flanigan  as  a  White  House  Fellow.  Flan- 
igan  agreed  to  assist  McLaren,  called 
Ramsden  at  his  new  position  in  New 
York,  and  surranged  to  have  him  prepare 
the  report.  When  the  report  was  com- 
pleted, Ramsden  delivered  it  to  Flanigan 
who  held  it  imtll  McLaren  was  available 
upon  return  from  foreign  travels  and 
then  turned  it  over  to  him  in  the  presence 
of  Kleindienst.  The  nominee  testified 
that  he  has  never  read  the  report  and  it 
was  not  discussed  when  the  delivery  was 
made. 

A  nimiber  of  factors.  Including  the 
Ramsden  report,  convlnved  McLaren  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  settle  the  three 
ITT  cases  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with- 
out requiring  the  divestitiu-e  of  Hartford, 
which  was  the  one  segment  of  the  cor- 
poration that  ITT  felt  it  imperative  to 
keep,  in  order  to  avoid  drastic  adverse 
financial  consequences — consequences  of 
hardship  which  went  beyond  the  ITT 
management  itself. 


McLaren  concluded  that  he  would 
recommend  settlement  rather  than  take 
the  cases  to  their  conclusions  through 
litigation.  A  suitable  settlement  would 
avoid  the  risk  that  the  Government 
would  lose  the  cases  completely.  It  would 
result  in  a  decision  reached  expeditiously, 
rapidly,  and  promptly,  avoiding  several 
years  of  uncertainty  as  well  as  expense 
and  demands  on  court  and  department 
manpower  and  other  resources.  Such  a 
strict  settlement  requiring  substantial 
divestitures  would  not  only  remove  the 
basis  for  a  case  against  Hartford,  but 
would  serve  as  a  strong  precedent  for 
condemning  and  deterring  additional 
conglomerate  mergers  which  woidd  have 
anticompetitive  effects. 

McLaren  testified  that  this  was  a  diffi- 
cult decision  to  make.  He  testified  that 
there  were  many  compelling  reasons  why 
he  would  like  to  take  these  csises  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  Indicated,  however, 
that  the  decision  to  settle  was  his  alone 
and  that  it  was  made  on  the  merits  and 
not  influenced  by  pressure  from  other 
department  or  administration  officials, 
or  by  any  offer  of  any  sort  from  ITT: 

Quoting  from  his  testimony  verbatim: 

The  dedsion  to  enter  into  seittlement  nego- 
tiations with  ITT  was  my  own  personal  de- 
cision; I  was  not  pressured  to  reach  this  de- 
cision. Furthermore,  the  plan  of  settlement 
was  devised,  and  the  final  terms  were  nego- 
tiated by  me  with  the  advice  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Antitrust  Division,  and  by  no 
one  else. 

I  might  say  that  the  other  members 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  referred  to  by 
McLaren,  in  the  main,  are  chiefly  career 
people  who  have  served  in  that  division 
in  the  Department  for  many,  many 
years. 

McLaren  negotiated  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  and  recommended  to  Klein- 
dienst, as  acting  Attorney  General  for 
this  specific  purpose,  that  the  agreement 
with  ITT  be  accepted  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Kleindienst  concurred  in  the 
recommendation  as  did  the  Federal  court 
in  Connecticut  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  Hartford  case. 

The  settlement  negotiated  by  McLaren 
was  the  most  stringent  in  the  history  of 
American  antitrust  litigation.  It  was  the 
most  massive  and  the  largest  settlement 
of  antitrust  litigation  on  this  kind.  It 
required  the  divestiture  by  ITT  of  six 
major  domestic  corporations,  Grinnell 
Fire  Equipment  Co..  the  Canteen  Co..  the 
Avis  Rent-a-Car  Co.,  Levitt  Housing 
Corp.,  and  two  insiu'ance  companies,  with 
assets  of  over  $1  billion  and  annual  sales 
of  over  $1  billion.  So  it  was  not  a  routine 
case.  It  was  not  an  insignificant  case.  It 
was  of  a  very  substantial  size  and  degree. 

In  addition,  it  was  decreed  that  ITT 
make  no  major  acquisitions  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  10  years  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

It  is  well  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  kind  of  provision  is  not  ordinarily 
found — in  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
found  at  all — ^in  cases  which  are  litigated 
to  the  end  of  the  road.  But  it  was  put 
in  this  decree  as  it  is  commonly  put  in 
consent  decrees  of  this  type. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  I  believe  the  connec- 
tion is  a  direct  one,  that  since  the  an- 


nouncement of  this  settlement  the  spark 
has  gcoie  out  of  the  conglomerate  move- 
ment in  this  country  and  the  threat  of 
a  significant  anticompetitive  trend  in 
the  financial  and  corporate  community 
has  been  ended.  These  are  not  small  ac- 
complishments for  a  man  pursuing  a 
policy  which  two  Democratic  adminis- 
trations refused  to  think  possible. 

I  have  already  said  this  once,  but  I  say 
it  again-  there  is  nothing  irregular  or 
improper  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
previous  administrations  because  they  did 
not  pursue  the  prosecution  of  those  cases 
and  sue  for  a  (Uvestiture  of  the  corpora- 
tions. They  sincerely  believed  that  the 
antitrust  actions  did  not  lie,  under  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  scope  of  the 
present  statutes. 

Those  are  the  uncontradicted  facts 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the  three  ITT 
cases  as  refiected  by  the  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  shows 
that  the  results  were  obtained  by  Mc- 
Laren without  outside  interference. 

Additional,  but  somewhat  less  relevant, 
facts  were  also  spread  on  the  hearing 
record:  Rohatyn  met  with  Kleindienst 
three  additional  times  while  the  settle- 
ment negotiations  were  in  progress  to 
complain  that  McLaren  was  being  too 
harsh  on  ITT.  Each  time.  Kleindienst  in- 
dicated he  would  not  interfere  in  Mc- 
Laren's actions. 

Each  time  he  also  refused  to  bring 
any  pressure  on  the  Antitrust  DivLsion 
Chief  by  even  telling  him  of  the  meetings, 
the  president  of  ITT,  Harold  Geneen. 
met  once  in  1970  with  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  to  discuss  antitrust  pohcy  in 
general.  By  prior  stipulation  of  the  At- 
torney General,  no  mention  was  made  in 
that  meeting  of  ITT's  three  pending 
cases.  Mr.  Mitchell  never  discussed  this 
meeting,  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  ITT 
cases,  with  either  Mr.  Kleindienst  or  Mr. 
McLaren. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  Depart- 
ment was  perfecting  its  appeal  In  the 
Grinnell  case,  Kleindienst  received  a  let- 
ter from  Lawrence  Walsh,  a  New  York 
attorney  and  former  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  asking  for  tlie  appeal  in  that 
case  to  be  delayed  long  enough  for  the 
Department  to  canvass  the  thinking  of 
other  Federal  agencies  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  pressing  this  case.  After  con- 
sultation with  McLaren  and  Solicitor 
General  Griswold,  it  was  determined  to 
accede  to  Walsh's  request.  A  30-day  de- 
lay was  obtained  in  routine  fashion.  Mr. 
Walsh  made  no  further  presentation  as 
had  apparently  been  expected,  and  the 
appeal  was  perfected.  Instead  of  being 
perfected  in  April  1971,  the  appeal  was 
perfected  in  May  1971.  The  delay  admit- 
tedly could  have  had  no  effect  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  consideration  of  the 
Grinnell  case,  because  in  any  event  it 
would  not  have  been  heard  until  the  fall 
term  of  court  which  commences  tradi- 
tionally in  October. 

The  nominee  testified  that  as  far  as  he 
could  recall,  he  had  not  discussed  the 
ITT  cases  with  anyone  in  the  White 
House.  He  can  still  recall  no  such  con- 
versations although  Mr.  Flanigan  has  In- 
dicated that  he  did  talk  with  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst about  them  on  several  occasions. 
Mr.  Flanigan  indicated  that  the  conver- 
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satlons  were  Informal  and  not  substan- 
tive and  could  in  no  way  be  construed  to 
indicate  that  the  White  House  was  bring- 
ing pressure  on  Mr.  Klelndlenst  to  set- 
tle the  ITT  cases. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  can  reconstruct 
the  testimony,  the  foregoing  discussion 
sets  forth  everything  that  the  nominee 
did  with  regard  to  the  ITT  cases  during 
the  3  years  they  were  in  litigation  by 
the  Department.  No  one  who  looks  at 
these  facts  objectively  could  conclude 
that  Mr.  Kleindienst — or  anyone  else  for 
that  matter — acted  in  any  way  improp- 
erly with  regard  to  these  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  chronology  of  Mr.  Klein- 
diensfs  actions  in  the  ITT  case  com- 
mencing with  AprU  16,  1969,  and  ending 
with  the  date  of  September  24  1971,  at 
which  time  final  decrees  in  the  ITT  cases 
were  entered  after  the  30-day  waiting 
period.  Those  settlements  were  formally 
presented  to  the  district  courts  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chronol- 
ogy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Chronology  of  Mr.  Kleindienst's  Actions 
IN  THE  ITT  Case 
April  16.  1969 — Representatives  of  Canteen 
and  ITT  met  with  McLaren  and  Klelndlenst 
to  argue  that,  rather  than  have  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  the  proposed  ITT-Canteen 
merger.  ITT  should  be  allowed  to  hold  Can- 
teen separate  during  the  impending  antitrust 
suit  so  that  ITT  could  divest  Canteen  it  the 
court  so  ordered  in  its  final  judgment. 

April  28,  1969 — Klelndlenst  signed  com- 
plaint m  suit  to  block  ITT-Canteen  Corp. 
merger. 

Aug.  1.  1969 — Klelndlenst  signed  complaint 
in  suit  to  block  ITT-Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  merger. 

Aug.  1,  1969 — Klelndlenst  signed  complaint 
In  suit  to  block  ITT-Grlnnell  Corp.  merger. 
March,  1971— Klelndlenst  was  approached 
at  a  neighborhood  party  by  a  neighbor,  Mr. 
John  Ryan,  who  complained  of  the  Justice 
Department's  harsh  position  In  the  ITT  case. 
Kleindienst  did  not  discuss  the  case  with  Mr. 
Ryan,  but  said  his  door  was  always  open 
for  a  representative  from  ITT  If  ITT  wanted 
to  talk  about  the  flnancita  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  case. 

April  16.  1971— Klelndlenst  received  a 
phone  call  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence 
E.  Walsh,  Attorney  for  ITT,  seeking  extension 
of  filing  of  Government's  Jurisdictional  state- 
ment In  the  GTinnell  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  to  allow  other  agencies  to  comment 
on  the  Antitrust  Division's  conglomerate 
merger  policy. 

April  19.  1971 — Klelndlenst  conferred  with 
the  Solicitor  General  who  agreed  to  Join  in 
the  request  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
delay  in  filing  Government's  Jurisdiction 
statement.  This  filing  delay  had  no  effect  on 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  case  since 
the  case  would  not  be  heard  until  the  next 
term  of  Court  In  any  event. 

April  20.  1971 — Meeting  between  Klein- 
dienst and  Mr.  Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  director 
of  ITT,  In  RGK's  office  for  roughly  25  min- 
utes. Rohatyn  asked  for  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent economic  argument  to  McLaren.  Kleln- 
dlenst asked  McLaren  If  he  wanted  to  hold 
such  a  meeting.  McLaren  decided  that  he 
did. 

April  29,  1971 — Meeting  In  McLaren's  office 
arranged  and  chaired  by  McLaren,  and  at- 
tended by  12-13  people  representing  ITT, 
Justice  and  Treasury  to  hear  ITT  financial 
and  economic  arguments.  Klelndlenst  sat  In 


as  a  "passive  observer"  according  to  Roha- 
tyn'B  testimony. 

May  10,  1971 — ^Rohatyn  came  to  Klein- 
dienst's office  to  ask  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  finished  Its  review  of  the  economic 
and  financial  arguments.  Klelndlenst,  after 
checking  virtth  McLaren,  said  the  review 
was  still  underway. 

May  20.  1971 — After  receiving  the  Rams- 
den  report,  Flanlgan  called  Klelndlenst  be- 
cause McLaren  was  out  of  town.  Klelndlenst 
told  Flanlgan  to  hold  the  report  untU  Mc- 
Laren returned. 

June,  1971 — A  few  days  after  McLaren  re- 
turned from  Europe,  Flanlgan  delivered  the 
report  to  McLaren.  Klelndlenst  was  present, 
but  there  was  no  discussion  of  the  report. 

June  17,  1971 — After  preparing  settlement 
offer  In  the  Antitrust  Division,  McLaren 
showed  It  to  Klelndlenst  and  then  called 
Rohatyn  from  the  latter's  office  to  make  the 
offer  to  ITT. 

June  29,  1971 — Rohatyn  came  to  Klein- 
dienst's office  to  complain  about  McLaren's 
stubborn  attitude  In  the  negotiations. 
Klelndlenst  said  he  refused  to  Inject  him- 
self Into  the  negotiations.  He  made  It  clear 
that  they  were  being  handled  by  McLaren 
and  not  himself.  Rohatyn  also  visited  Flan- 
lgan on  June  29  In  another  connection,  but 
mentioned  the  settlement  negotiations. 
Flanlgan  told  him  that  was  a  matter  for  the 
Antitrust  Division.  A  couple  of  days  later 
In  a  discussion  on  an  unrelated  matter, 
Flanlgan  passed  on  to  Klelndlenst  Rohatyn's 
comment  and  Flanlgan's  response.  Kleln- 
dlenst said  that  McLaren  was  handling  the 
matter. 

July  15,  1971 — ^Rohatyn  again  came  to  see 
Klelndlenst  to  complain  about  McLaren. 
Klelndlenst  again  refused  to  Intercede. 

July  31,  1971 — Pinal  settlement  of  ITT 
antitrust  cases  reached. 

Aug.  23,  1971 — Settlement  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  District  Courts  of  Connecticut 
and  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

Sept.  24,  1971 — ^Flnal  decrees  In  the  ITT 
cases  were  entered  after  the  30-day  waiting 
period. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  possible  that  some 
may  want  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  McLaren's 
final  decision  to  settle  the  cases  rather 
than  to  wait  for  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
termination. Anyone  so  inclined  should 
take  into  consideration  the  very  impres- 
sive testimony  given  by  Solicitor  General 
Griswold  to  the  committee.  His  state- 
ment to  the  committee  indicated  that  it 
was  his  judgment  that  ultimately  the 
United  States  would  lose  all  three  ITT 
cases  and  that  he  felt  Mr.  McLaren's 
settlement  was  "an  extremely  favorable 
one."  It  should  also  be  remembered  again 
that  Ml.  McLaren's  predecessors  had 
refused  even  to  bring  cases  against  ITT 
for  lack  of  statutory  authority.  For  a 
man  with  supposedly  no  legal  basis  to 
his  claim,  the  ITT  settlement  represents 
a  substantial  and  a  very  favorable  vic- 
tory for  the  Govermnent  and  for  the 
public. 

U.S.    ATTORNEY    HARRY    STEWARD 

The  third  aspect  of  the  hearings  which 
requires  some  attention  is  a  matter 
which  everyone — even  my  partisan 
friends  across  the  aisle — agrees  was  in- 
dependent of  the  ITT  case.  That  has  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  Harry  Steward, 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  California.  I  also  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  this  matter  is 
only  relevant  insofar  as  the  nominee 
took  part  in  the  review  of  charges 
brought  against  Steward. 

In  its  issue  of  March  24,  1972,  Life 


magazine  charged  that  Steward  had 
interfered  with  a  criminal  Investigation, 
including  the  quashing  of  a  subpena,  in 
order  to  protect  a  friend  and  benefactor. 
When  this  matter  first  came  to  the 
attention  of  departmental  officials  in 
Washington,  a  memorandum  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Criminal  Division  recom- 
mending an  FBI  administrative  inquiry 
into  the  matter. 

This  recommendation  was  then  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Kleindienst  with  a  nota- 
tion from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Will  Wilson,  head  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, that  no  administrative  investigation 
was  needed  by  the  FBI,  but  that  Mr, 
Steward  be  called  to  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss the  incident.  The  nominee  checked 
with  others  in  the  Criminal  Division  on 
the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  was  assured 
that  it  was  in  order,  and  did  talk  with 
Steward  in  Washington  in  company  with 
one  of  his  assistants.  Associate  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Harlington  Wood,  Jr. 
Following  that  conversation,  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst, though  he  concluded  that  Stew- 
ard had  done  nothing  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture, nonetheless  ordered  that  a  complete 
FBI  administrative  investigation  proceed. 
In  routine  fashion,  the  Investigation 
was  completed  and  reviewed  by  career  at- 
torneys in  the  Criminal  Division.  At  that 
level  the  conclusion  was  that  three  of  the 
five  charges  against  Steward  were  un- 
founded, that  one  represented  a  depar- 
ture from  normal  procedures  by  Steward, 
and  that  the  final  item,  the  personal  in- 
terview with  his  friend,  was  "highly  im- 
proper." Nonetheless,  the  finding  was 
that  no  criminal  action  or  wrong-doing 
had  taken  place  and  that  while  Steward 
should  be  reprimanded,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  justify  his  removal  from  office. 
In  February  1971,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Mr.  Kleindienst's  office  to  discuss  the 
Criminal     Division     recommendations. 
While  conceding  that  Steward  had  acted 
in  an  improper  manner  in  this  one  in- 
stance, in  the  words  of  the  present  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division,  Henry  Peterson: 

It  was  my  conclusion  that  a  dismissal  of  a 
United  States  Attorney  under  these  circum- 
stances would  not  only  have  been  unwarrant- 
ed but  also  grossly  unfair. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  concurred  in  this  find- 
ing. Steward  was  about  to  try  a  contro- 
versial and  Important  case  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  notable  and  long- 
awaited  Alessio  tax  fraud  case.  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  Department  should 
announce  its  decision  retaining  Steward 
as  United  States  attorney  in  a  way  which 
would  not  undermine  his  effectiveness 
and  which  would  stabilize  the  publicity 
that  had  surrounded  this  matter  in  the 
San  Diego  press.  And  that  was  done. 
There  was  an  expression  of  complete  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Steward. 

The  decision  of  the  Department  would 
have  been  different  had  Steward  blocked 
the  investigation  of  his  friend.  And  well 
it  should  have  been.  But  the  facts  show 
that  the  investigation  continued;  all  that 
occurred  as  a  result  of  Steward's  Inter- 
vention and  decision  was  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  was  obtained 
was  changed. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  complainants  about 
that  situation  Is  the  very  man  who  se- 
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cured  a  sworn  statement,  detailed  in 
form,  from  the  friend  of  Mr.  Steward. 
All  tiie  facts  were  reviewed  and  were 
used  later  in  litigation  which  followed 
in  another  court.  The  complaint  was 
based  on  a  situation  where  there  was  no 
obstruction  to  the  testimony  to  which  the 
Government  was  entitled.  The  record 
shows  the  only  question  was  the  means 
by  which  the  testimony  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

SUMMARY 

To  this  Senator  these  are  the  only  is- 
sues which  have  been  raised  at  the  hear- 
ings which  could  possibly  be  construed 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  original  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  that  Kleindienst 
be  confirmed.  As  I  have  indicated,  and 
as  I  believe  a  reading  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord will  confirm  for  all  of  those  who  take 
the  time  to  make  their  own  investigation, 
the  facts  will  not  permit  a  finding  on  any 
of  these  matters  adverse  to  the  nominee. 
Which  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that  those 
with  political  motives  will  not  make  the 
attempt. 

PROMPT     SENATE     ACTION     NEEDED 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  which,  I  believe,  argues  very 
persuasively  for  prompt  action  on  this 
nomination.  Since  March  1,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  without  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. While  the  nominee  has  served  as 
Acting  Attorney  General  during  this  pe- 
riod, it  is  inevitable  that  he  has  not  had 
the  full  authority  that  would  be  vested 
in  one  who  has  had  his  nomination  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  : 

It  is  imperative  that  the  person  called  upon 
to  exercise  the  function  (Attorney  General) 
do  so  with  the  full  power  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution. 

Several  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
positions  and  that  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  has  become  vacant  during 
this  period  and  the  President  has  de- 
ferred filling  them  imtil  the  identity  of 
the  Attorney  Greneral  is  known.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  while  the  Senate  de- 
layed its  consideration  of  this  nomination 
the  work  of  the  Department  has  been 
handicapped  for  lack  of  the  full  comple- 
ment of  executive  officers.  I  would  hope 
that  the  doubt  over  Kleindienst's  con- 
fli'mation  can  be  quickly  ended  so  that 
this  important  agency  can  return  to  full 
strength  in  order  to  carry  out  it  duties 
effectively. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  goes  a  few 
thoughts  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
extended  debate  on  this  nomination.  To 
the  extent  that  it  is  relevant,  to  the  ex- 
tent thfit  it  is  pertinent,  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  not  be  repetitious  and  a  grind- 
ing of  meat  that  is  already  in  the  form  of 
hash,  as  it  were,  it  is  in  order.  But  I  have 
an  idea  that  unless  the  tendencies  of 
some  members  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve  are  changed  from  those 
exhibited  during  the  coui'se  of  the  hear- 
ings we  can  be  prepared  for  more  of  the 
same.  I  hotte  not.  Nothing  would  be 
gained  except  a  demeaning  of  the  con- 
firmation proceedings,  which  would  not 
be  becoming  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  read  the  committee  report  on 
this  nomination  and  to  take  a  look  at  the 
hearing  record  and  the  testimony.  All  the 
information  anyone  needs  to  make  up 
his  mind  on  the  issues  in  this  case  is  set 
forth  in  that  record.  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, I  am  confident  that  anyone  who 
maJces  the  effort  will  come  unerringly  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  nomination 
should  be  confirmed.  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  be  as  soon  as  we  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote.  And  I  am  confident 
that  Dick  BQeindienst  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

I  note  that  during  the  time  all  this 
matter  was  in  process  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  has  undertaken  to  file  anti- 
trust cases  with  regard  to  the  major 
networks  making  their  own  motion  pic- 
ture shows  for  use  in  prime  time.  I  note 
that  one  editorial  undertook  simply  to 
find  fault  that  this  had  not  been  under- 
taken sooner.  This  is  a  major  issue,  and 
it  tries  the  conscience  of  anyone  con- 
cerned about  the  antitrust  field  that  film 
producers  cannot  very  well  compete  if 
they  must  try  to  compete  against  net- 
works that,  in  effect,  own  the  market. 

This  is  a  major  forward  move  in  the 
antitrust  field,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant moves  undertaken  in  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  think  Mr.  Kleindienst 
should  be  commended  for  that.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  did  not  ingratiate  him  with  the 
networks.  At  the  same  time  it  takes  some 
courage  and  also  some  belief  in  the  thrust 
and  intent  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  imder- 
take  that  major  effort. 

I  had  intended  to  express  my  commen- 
dation to  Mr.  Kleindienst  for  moving  in 
that  area,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
made  that  statement.  I  have  served  now 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  a  number  of  years.  The  problem 
to  which  the  Senator  has  made  reference 
has  always  been  a  sore  point  with  many 
of  us  because  20  years  ago,  and  maybe 
it  was  25  years  ago,  a  similar  suit  had 
been  brought  against  film  companies  that 
had  their  own  exhibiting  theaters  and, 
ultimately,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
type  practice  violated  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act.  In  the  Fox  case  they  were 
barred  from  doing  that  and  they  are  still 
barred  today. 

In  the  case  of  the  networks  that  use 
the  productions  they  are  also  making,  we 
see  a  comparable  situation.  I  am  gratified 
that  at  long  last  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  LONG.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst played  a  part  in  the  selection  of 
the  nomination  of  men  who  are  now 
serving  with  distinction  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Just  the  other  day  I  noticed  a  decision 
which  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 


judicial  usurpation  had  not  five  Justices 
on  that  Court  upheld  the  right  of  a  State 
to  exercise  discretion  when  forced  to 
make  a  welfare  cutback,  in  making  it  the 
way  the  States  felt  most  appropriate.  In 
that  case,  they  made  the  cut  in  the  fam- 
ily program  without  cutting  so  deeply 
into  programs  for  the  aging  and  disabled. 
It  was  unthinkable  that  anyone  would 
contend  that  a  State  legislature  should 
be  denied  that  discretion  to  decide  be- 
tween two  programs  as  to  which  one 
should  have  the  greater  reduction  in  dol- 
lars spent. 

I  was  dismayed  to  see  that  four  Jus- 
tices out  of  the  nine  on  that  Court  un- 
dertook to  hold  that  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  a  State  had  no  right 
to  decide,  when  pressed  by  financial  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  would  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  one  program  rather  than 
on  another  program.  I  could  not  help 
but  be  amused  as  I  wondered  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  Court  had 
held  the  other  way.  Suppose  the  Court 
had  gone  the  other  way  and  made  its 
holding  with  respect  to  the  program  for 
the  aged  instead  of  the  family  program. 
Could  not  a  case  have  been  made  that 
they  were  discriminating  against  those 
who  are  white  in  favor  of  those  who  are 
of  a  different  color? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  seem  to  be 
a  decision  suited  for  the  realm  of  the 
State  legislative  bodies  and  not  the 
courts. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  it  was  something 
of  a  feeling  of  a  matter  of  pride  to  us 
that  of  those  five  Justices  who  voted  to 
confirm  what  clearly  should  be  the  right 
of  the  State  and  to  refuse  to  usurp  the 
legislative  power  that  was  intended  to 
reside  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  in 
the  people  themselves,  four  of  those  Jus- 
tices were  those  of  whom  said  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst had  something  to  do  with  recom- 
mending. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  a  very  comprehensive,  in- 
telligent, and  well-reasoned  statement, 
which  was  certainly  to  be  expected, 
knowing  of  his  great  ability  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  support 
in  this  instance  and  for  his  statement  in 
regard  to  Richard  Kleindienst. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  15  of  this 
year,  President  Nixon  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  nomination  of  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  More  than  3  months 
have  passed,  and  the  nomination  has 
finally  reached  the  full  Senate.  The  path 
that  his  nomination  followed  during  the 
intervening  SV-j  months  h{L«  been  the 
most  circuitous  and  the  most  patience- 
trying  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  a  fellow  Arizonan  and  close  friend 
and  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Kleindienst, 
and  as  one  who  has  observed  the  service 
of  the  nominee  as  an  outstanding  lawyer 
in  his  native  State  and  his  talented  work 
as  a  public  servant,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman. 
Senator  Eastman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mittee,  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  Senator  Hruska,  and 
to  other  committee  members  who  worked 
so  diligently  to  keep  these  proceedings 
moving  forward.  I  know  this  was  a  most 
difficult  task. 

I  have  followed  the  nomination  along 
that  path  very  closely  and  would  like  to 
describe  for  my  colleagues,  who  were  im- 
able  to  do  so,  some  of  the  highlights 
along  the  way. 

Initially,  there  were  2  days  of  hear- 
ings and  a  13-to-O  vote  on  February  24 
to  report  the  nomination  favorably.  Be- 
fore the  full  Senate  could  consider  the 
nomination,  Jack  Anderson  published  a 
column  suggesting  a  link  between  the 
settlement  of  three  Government  anti- 
trust suits  against  ITT  and  a  contribu- 
tion by  ITT  to  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  help  underwrite  the  costs  of  the  1972 
Republican  National  Convention.  Ander- 
son's basis  for  such  a  claim  was  a  mem- 
orandum purportedly  written  by  an  ITT 
lobbyist.  To  answer  the  charges  Implicit 
in  the  Anderson  column,  Mr.  Kleindienst 
himself  asked  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reopen  hearings  on  the  ITT  settle- 
ment. The  nominee.  Judge  McLaren,  and 
Felix  Rohatjm,  an  ITT  director,  testified 
under  oath  for  4  days  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  settlement  and 
any  contribution  made  by  ITT  to  the  city 
of  San  Diego.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
at  this  point  that  during  the  22  days  of 
resumed  hearings  there  was  no  (Urect 
evidence  of  any  connection  between 
the  settlement  and  any  ITT  contribution. 
The  only  item  in  all  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  testimony  and  all  the 
documents  submitted  that  would  sup- 
port a  charge  of  a  connection  was  the 
memorandum  purportedly  written  by 
Dita  Beard,  the  ITT  lobbyist.  Dita  Beard, 
imder  oath,  said  she  did  not  write  the 
parts  of  the  memorandum  that  suggest 
a  connection.  Her  secretary  provided 
an  affidavit  that  corroborates  her  testi- 
mony. Some  members  of  the  committee 
were  not  satisfied  with  that.  But  they 
cannot  ignore  even  stronger  proof  that 
there  was  no  cormection.  If  the  settle- 
ment was  influenced  by  any  ITT  contri- 
bution, such  influence  necessarily  had  to 
be  felt  by  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  particu- 
larly Judge  McLaren.  Yet  both  testified 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  contri- 
bution when  the  settlement  was  reached. 
Judge  McLaren  told  the  Committee 
that — 

The  decision  to  enter  Into  settlement  nego- 
tiations with  ITT  was  my  own  personal  de- 
cision; I  was  not  pressured  to  reach  this 
decision.  Furthermore,  the  plan  of  settle- 
ment was  devised,  and  the  final  terms  were 
negotiated  by  me  with  the  advice  of  other 
members  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  and  by 
no  one  else. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  con- 
cluded that — 

The  settlement  was  reached  on  the  merits 
after  armi's  length  negotiations  between 
representatives  of  ITT  and  the  Antitrust 
Division.  Those  negotiations  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  ITT  cases  were  not  the  product 
of  political  Influence  or  promises  of  favor 
from  ITT. 

Senator  Hart,  writing  separately,  con- 
cluded that  Judge  McLaren — 

Reached  the  best  Judgment  he  could  and 
fully  recommended  It  as  his  own  determina- 
tion of  what  was  in  the  best  public  interest. 


In  addition.  Senator  Hart  found: 
No  basis  on  which  to  conclude  that  the 
nominee  was  Involved  In,  or  aware  of,  any 
effort  to  link  the  convention  and  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  other  matter  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  involved  Harry  Steward,  U.S. 
attorney  in  San  Diego,  who  was  accused 
of  interfering  with  a  Federal  investiga- 
tion in  that  city.  The  committee  received 
a  full  report  on  that  matter  from  Henry 
Peterson,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Criminal  Division.  Mr. 
Kleindiensfs  role  here  was  limited  to 
ordering  an  FBI  investigation  of  Stew- 
ard and  making  the  final  decision  based 
on  that  investigation.  Career  attorneys 
in  the  Criminal  Divisions  concluded  that 
most  of  the  charges  against  Steward 
were  unfounded.  In  one  case,  however. 
Steward  protested  to  a  strike  force  agent 
in  the  field  rather  than  make  his  com- 
plaint to  the  Department  in  the  usual 
maimer.  In  another  situation.  Steward 
interviewed  a  friend  rather  than  have 
him  appear  before  a  special  grand  jury. 
The  Criminal  Division  determined  that 
this  was  highly  improper,  but  that  a  dis- 
missal of  Steward  was  unwarranted.  The 
nominee  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Criminal  Division  not  to  remove 
Steward.  The  manner  in  which  that 
decision  was  made  was  described  in  de- 
tail and  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Petersen 
in  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
In  his  words: 

A  dismissal  of  a  United  States  Attorney 
under  these  circumstances  would  not  only 
have  been  unwarranted  but  also  grossly 
unfair.  .  .  . 

The  committee  found  nothing  improp- 
er in  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
nominee. 

Likewise,  there  was  nothing  improper 
in  the  issuance  of  a  press  release  after 
that  decision  was  made  in  which  Mr. 
Kleindienst  said: 

I  have  evaluated  the  matter  and  deter- 
mined there  has  been  no  wrongdoing.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Steward  will  continue  to  serve  .  .  .  with 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Attorney  General. 

As  Senator  Hart  has  said: 

It  was  at  least  a  plausible  Judgment  that 
the  public  interest  would  best  be  served  by  a 
public  vote  of  confidence  In  the  man  who 
would  continue  as  United  States  Attorney. 

Steward  had  not  blocked  an  investi- 
gation; he  had  not  been  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing as  we  all  use  that  word  in  common 
parlance.  He  was  at  fault  for  exercising 
bad  judgment.  Mr.  Petersen  made  that 
point  over  and  over  again  in  his  testi- 
mony. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Petersen,  a  Justice 
Department  lawyer  since  1947,  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  way  this  Steward  mat- 
ter came  up  and  the  maimer  in  which 
it  was  handled.  Read  it,  and  you  will  see 
that  no  impropriety  can  be  attributed 
to  the  nominee.  

To  summarize  briefly  then,  the  ITT 
settlement  and  the  Steward  matter  were 
the  two  concerns  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  committee  found  that 
Mr.  Kleindienst  had  not  acted  improp- 
erly in  either  case. 

The  nominee's  opponents,  however, 
brought  in  issue  after  issue,  imrelated 
to  Mr.  Kleindiensfs  qualifications.  What 
relevance  is  there,  for  example,  in  pos- 


sible insider  trading  by  ITT  directors? 
What  bearing  on  the  nominee's  fitness 
does  the  size  of  the  ITT  contribution  to 
San  Diego  have  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  knew  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  set- 
tlement? We  may  all  wonder  who  wrote 
the  memorandum  attributed  to  Dita 
Beard,  but  we  have  more  than  ample 
evidence  in  the  record  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  settlement  and 
the  ITT  contribution.  The  committee  has 
already  heard  from  most  of  the  nine 
witnesses  the  nominee's  opponents  main- 
tain are  "clearly  necessary"  witnesses, 
and  what  the  remainder  would  offer  is 
clearly  irrelevant  to  the  issue  before  us 
now.  We  should  be  reminded  craistantly 
of  that  issue — the  only  issue.  Is  Richard 
Kleindienst  qualified  to  be  Attorney 
General? 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  un- 
answered questions.  Every  question 
touching  on  the  fitness  of  the  nominee 
has  been  answered.  We  have  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  parties  to  both  trans- 
actions— the  ITT  settlement  and  the 
Steward  matter.  The  whole  record  is 
before  us  on  Richard  Kleindienst.  His 
opponents  cannot  fairly  maintain  that 
the  questiCHis  are  unanswered.  What  they 
are  really  saying  is  that  they  do  not  ac- 
cept the  answers,  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Kleindienst,  Judge  McLaren, 
and  Mr.  Petersen. 

A  vote  on  this  nomination  is  long 
overdue.  F\irther  delay  on  confirmation 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  to  the  United  States. 
Further  delay  certainly  would  be  unfair 
both  to  the  President  and  to  Mr. 
Kleindienst. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  has  been,  working  12 
to  14  hours  a  day  holding  dovm  two  jobs. 
Once  he  is  confirmed,  then  he  can  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  Justice 
Department  staff  back  up  to  its  proper 
strength.  Including  the  nomination  of 
three  Assistant  Attorneys  General. 

There  have  been  some  great  improve- 
ments in  the  Justice  Department  during 
the  past  3  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  and 
Dick  Kleindienst. 

Dick  Kleindienst  has  been  one  of  the 
driving  forces  in  making  Washington  a 
much  safer  city  in  which  to  live.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  Mayor  Washington 
and  with  Police  Chief  Wilson.  It  was 
Dick  Kleindienst  who  provided  the  lead- 
ership to  keep  our  Federal  Government 
in  operation  diu-ing  the  May  Day  dem- 
onstration of  last  year.  This  was  done 
without  serious  injury  to  demonstrators 
or  to  the  people  who  work  in  Washing- 
ton. And  it  was  done  with  the  least  pos- 
sible force  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
of  both  the  demonstrators  and  Govern- 
ment workers. 

Dick  Kleindienst  took  the  initiative  in 
efTorts  to  block  the  fiow  of  narcotics 
across  our  borders.  We  have  seen,  as  a 
result,  imprecedented  cooperation  by 
our  neighbors  in  the  fight  against  nar- 
cotics. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  many 
fronts:  In  the  fight  against  organized 
crime,  in  strengthening  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  In  antitrust  enforcement,  in 
improvement  of  the  Federal  penal  sys- 
tem. 
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All  of  these  programs  have  required 
tough  but  fair  and  dedicated  leadership 
to  accomplish.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  combines  the  qualities  of  toughness, 
fairness,  and  intelligence  any  better  than 
Dick  Kleindienst. 

His  professional  credentials  are  su- 
perb. He  is  president-elect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American,  Arizona,  and  Maricopa 
County  Bar  Associations. 

He  has  given  generously  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  help  in  many  civic  pro- 
grams. He  has  worked  with  and  for  the 
Urban  League,  Goodwill  Industries,  the 
American  and  Arizona  Heart  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Phoenix  Day  Nursery.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Phoenix  and  GEO 
Small  Business  Development  Center.  He 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  Association 
and  he  formerly  served  on  the  board  of 
the  Phoenix  Symphony  Association. 

He  is  a  deeply  religious  man  who  has 
been  a  licensed  lay  reader  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  for  28  years.  He 
is  a  former  warden  and  former  member 
of  the  executive  committee  for  the  Ari- 
zona diocese,  and  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  vestry  of  Saint  Dunstan's  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
I  have  known  Dick  Kleindienst  and 
his  family  for  more  than  20  years.  I  can 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability,  but  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  watched  him  since  he  came  to  the 
Justice  Department  in  1969  already  know 
that.  I  can  tell  you  what  is  even  more 
important.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity  and 
decency.  And  again,  those  who  have 
known  him  know  that  above  all  else. 

Dick  Kleindienst  has  always  performed 
admirably  in  his  every  undertaking.  He 
was  a  brilliant  student  at  Harvard.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  young  attorneys  in 
Arizona  and  developed  into  being  one  of 
the  outstanding  attorneys  in  this  Nation. 
He  is  the  devoted  father  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican family,  loved  and  respected  by  all 
^ho  know  them.  He  has  been  very  active 
in  his  chmch.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
civic  activities  wherever  he  has  gone. 
And  he  was  outstanding  as  Deputy  At- 
torney General  for  the  past  3  years. 

During  the  3  years  since  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  took  over  his 
responsibilities  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  since  he  became  Acting 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Kleindienst  has 
worked  diligenUy  and  ably.  His  efforts 
have  been  felt  most  plainly  in  the  fight 
against  crime  in  this  country — both 
street  crime  and  organized  crime.  Crime 
has  not  been  eliminated,  but  a  significant 
beginning  has  been  made  to  stem  the  rise 
in  such  lawlessness.  As  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst has  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  this  fight  will  be  carried  on  with 
determination  and  energy. 

He  has  become  Intimately  aware  of  the 
multitude  of  problems  that  press  in  on 
any  Attorney  General,  because  he  has 
dealt  with  many  of  them  personally  over 
the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  Dick 
Kleindienst  has  all  the  qualifications— 
the  academic  training,  the  legal  experi- 
ence, the  moral  strength  and  character, 
the  dedication  to  public  service,  the  devo- 


tion to  justice— to  be  a  great  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
who  is  confined  in  the  hospital  recover- 
ing from  an  operation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  at  his  request,  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  read  his  statement,  in  which  he 
enthusiastically  supports  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Kleindienst. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  He  has  entitled  it  "The 
Right  Man  for  the  Right  Job  at  the 
Right  Time,"  and  it  reads  as  follows: 


Thi  Right  Man  for  the  Right  Job  at  the 
Right  Time 


Mr.  Ooldwateb.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  share  my  delight 
and  encoviragement  over  the  apparent  decline 
in  the  numbers  of  violent  crimes  being  con- 
ducted on  the  streets  of  our  American  cities 
during  recent  months. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  recognize  that  just 
two  short  years  ago  serious  crime  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  was  at  an  all-time  high  and 
climbing  rapidly.  People  were  not  safe  on  the 
streets  of  their  Nation's  Capital  after  dark 
or — In  at  least  one  notable  Instance — In  the 
confines  of  their  very  homes  In  residential 
parts  of  this  city.  In  one  frightful  case,  a 
dinner  party  In  a  fashionable  Chevy  Chase 
home  was  held  up.  four  startled  couples  were 
robbed  of  their  Jewelry  and  personal  pos- 
sessions and  six  of  them  were  held  at  gun 
point  while  two  of  the  women  guests  were 
taken  to  another  part  of  the  house  and  raped. 
Then,   of   course,    Mr.    President,    we    all 
remember   the   tragic   occurrences   when   a 
young  female  secretary  to  former  Senator 
Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas  was  robbed  and 
murdered  In  her  Capitol  Hill  apartment.  She 
happened  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  the  Carl- 
son famUy.  Can  you  Imagine  how  Senator 
Carlson   felt   when  he  was  forced  to  notify 
old  and  dear  friends  that  their  daughter  had 
been    brutally    assaulted    and    killed   while 
working  under  his  Immediate  sponsorship? 
Mr.  President,  I  certainly  don't  Intend  to 
detail  all  of  the  crimes  that  took  place  not 
so  many  months  ago  right  In  the  area  where 
we  work.  It  Isn't  necessary.  I   believe  our 
memories  are  all  sufficient  to  the  task  of 
recalling  the  daylight  robbery  of  a  Senate 
clerk  while  her  employer  worked  completely 
unaware  In  the  room  next  to  her.  And  I'm 
sure  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  bombing 
which  shattered  a  large  segment  of  the  Sen- 
ate side  of  the  United  States  Capitol  In  a 
brazen  display  of  radical  disregard  and  con- 
tempt for  the  forces  of  law  and  order  as  well 
as  the  authority  of  the  Congress  and  the 
federal  government  Itself.  Only  a  question  of 
timing  prevented  that  occturence  from  re- 
sulting In  dozens  of  limocent  deaths  right 
Inside  the  United  States  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  getting  at  this 
morning  Is  the  plain  fact  that  three  or  four 
years  ago  this  city  and  this  Capitol  were  at 
the  virtual  mercy  of  a  criminal  element 
which  mugged,  raped,  robbed,  and  killed . 
almost  at  will.  People  were  shot  down  In 
broad  daylight  with  thousands  looking  on 
when  they  got  out  of  their  cars  to  argue 
about  a  minor  Sunday  afternoon  fender 
bumping.  Tourists  began  to  give  the  nation's 
number  one  tourist  attraction  a  broad  berth. 
And  the  situation  which  confronted  the 
Nixon  Administration  when  It  took  office  was 
one  which  actually  approached  a  state  of 
general  anarchy.  You  might,  Mr.  President, 
remember  these  events  and  wonder  what  has 
been  done  and  by  whom  to  bring  matters 
under  control.  The  plain  fact  is  the  crime 
situation  In  thU  federal  city  began  to  Im- 
prove for  the  first  time  In  a  decade  with  the 
advent  of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  a 
new  concept  on  all  subjects  of  law  and 
order — at  least  it  can  be  called  new  when 


compared  with  what  had  gone  on  under  the 
administrations  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
his  predecessor  in  office. 

One  might  say  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration brought  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
a  new  team  of  administrators  and  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  help  for  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  This  new  "Get  Tough" 
attitude  quickly  became  known.  It  especially 
became  known  throughout  the  underworld 
and  the  capitals  of  crime  within  our  Amer- 
ican metropolitan  areas. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  more  than  anyone 
else  can  today  claim  top  responsibility  for 
Implementing  the  methods  of  a  new  order 
In  government  was  none  other  than  Acting 
Attorney  General  Richard  Kleindienst.  As 
Attorney  General  Mitchell's  deputy,  he  was 
m  fact  the  chief  of  staff  when  it  came  to  the 
administration  of  Justice  at  the  federal  level. 
Thus  It  was,  Mr.  President,  that  a  tough 
crime  situation  throughout  the  United 
States  ran  head-on  Into  one  of  the  toughest 
crime  fighters  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. It  was  not  a  month  after  the  new 
administration  took  over  that  Dick  Klein- 
dienst was  being  referred  to  by  his  colleagues 
In  the  Justice  Department  as  "Mr.  Tough." 
And  It  was  not  long  before  the  results  of  a 
new  attitude  at  Justice  began  to  result  In 
victories  for  the  law-abiding  citizens  In  the 
District  of  Colimibla  and  many  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

nme  and  again,  Dick  Kleindienst,  and  be- 
fore him  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
ran  Into  mean  and  difficult  law  enforcement 
problems — the  same  kind  of  problems  that 
previously  had  erupted  In  riots  and  street 
fights  and  altercations  reminiscent  of  the 
gang  wars  of  the  1930's.  But  the  handling 
and  the  savvy  which  Mitchell,  Kleindienst. 
and  company  brought  to  these  problems  got 
them  solved  without  the  loss  of  lives,  with 
a  minimum  of  personal  Injury  and  a  mini- 
mum of  property  damage.  What  Is  more, 
these  nasty  tasks  were  performed  In  a  way 
which  gave  to  our  hard-pressed  policemen 
and  National  Guard  troops  an  element  of 
dignity  and  respect  where  before  they  were 
met  only  with  epithets  and  threats  and 
curses.  The  insulting  term  "Pig"  was  the 
order  of  the  day  before  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  this  country  received  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship they  had  long  deserved. 

For  this  reason  alone,  I  say  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
firm, and  confirm  immediately,  Richard 
Kleindienst  for  the  job  for  which  President 
Nixtm  has  selected  him,  for  the  job  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  do  something 
unusual  today.  I  am  not  going  to  promise  to 
be  brief;  but  I  will  promise  to  be  as  clear 
and  concise  and  as  much  to  the  point  as  we 
all  might  have  hoped  that  certain  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  had  been  when 
they  examined  Mr.  Kleindienst  for  a  Job  he 
had  already  proved  he  could  ^o  with  ex- 
ceptional efficiency  and  Integrity. 

In  making  this  plea  for  Mr.  Kleindienst,  I 
Just  cannot  help  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
the  Senate  —  and  hopefully  to  the  entire 
country  —  the  fact  that  phony,  ridiculous, 
unprovable,  and  degrading  charges  have  been 
brought  against  two  prominent  attorneys 
from  my  State  whom  the  President  of  the 
United  States  saw  fit  to  select  and  nominate 
for  among  the  highest  offices  In  the  land.  I 
am  of  course  referring  to  the  fact  that  before 
the  marathon  charade  which  some  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Conmilttee  put  on  In  the 
Kleindienst  affair,  something  Jxist  as  fruit- 
less and  Just  as  degrading  was  directed  at 
our  great  and  new  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Vl^llllam 
Rehnqulst.  It  wUl  be  recalled  that  committee 
members  with  a  special  affinity  for  playing 
presidential  politics  by  remote  control  did 
their  level  best  to  depict  Mr.  Rehnqulst  as 
a  man   whose   activities   were   questionable 
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and  whose  honesty  and  Integrity  were  sub- 
ject to  question.  The  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  now  enjoys  the  services  o'  one  of  the 
finest  young  men  my  State  has  ever  pro- 
duced proves  that  this  exercise  In  gutter- 
type  politics  was  unsuccessful  In  preventing 
the  confirmation  of  William  Rehnqulst's 
nomination.  I  am  sure  nobody  has  missed  the 
great  similarity  which  exists  between  the 
tjrpe  of  charges  brought  against  Bill  Rehn- 
quist  and  the  absolutely  foundless  allega- 
tions brought  against  Mr.  Klelndienst. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  an  old  campaigner  in 
things  of  this  nature  and  I  think  I  can  un- 
derstand some  of  this  up  to  a  certain  point, 
"or  example,  if  1  were  as  thin-skinned  as 
some  of  my  colleagues,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  might  conclude  that  the  de- 
grading and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate the  characters  of  two  of  the  finest 
znen  my  state — or,  for  that  matter,  the 
United  States — has  ever  produced  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  both  men  were  conserva- 
tive, and  both  men  were  attorneys  from  a 
small  state,  and  both  men  were  strong  and 
effective  supporters  of  President  Nixon  In 
1968;  and  now  to  the  pl6ce  de  resistance — 
horror  of  horrors — both  of  these  men  had 
been  supporters  and  friends  of  Barry  Gold- 
water.  I  hate  to  think  that  my  name  or 
my  activities  might  in  any  way  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  country's  receiving  the  highest 
brand  of  public  service  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  I  can  not  do  much  about  my  name. 
I  certainly  do  not  plan  to  change  It,  and  so 
far  as  my  activities  are  concerned,  I  apolo- 
gize to  no  man  for  the  stand  I  have  taken 
for  the  things  I  believe  In.  I  am  proud  of  my 
record  as  a  public  servant  and  what  is  more, 
my  mall  and  my  conversations  tend  to  con- 
vince me  that  other  people  feel  much  the 
same.  I  will  let  everyone  in  on  a  little 
secret.  I  have  a  whole  desk  full  of  cartoons 
and  newspaper  stories  carrying  the  head- 
line "Barry  Qoldwater  Was  Right."  I  must 
admit  I  am  no  collector  of  other  kinds  of 
headlines,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  single  newspaper  story  which  was 
headed  "LBJ  Was  Right."  And  as  long  as 
we  are  tossing  about  a  nomination  for  the 
high  post  of  Attorney  General,  I  can  not 
remember  seeing  any  stories  headed  "Ramsey 
Clark  Was  Right." 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  shouli  come 
into  this  discussion  to  some  entirely  nega- 
tive extent.  It  should  be  remembered  right 
now  that  we  In  the  Republican  Party  were 
aware  of  Ramsey  Clark's  arch  liberal  back- 
ground. It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  members  of  my  party,  out  of  courtesy  for 
President  Johnson  and  in  tYe  firm  belief  that 
any  President  should  have  the  right  to  select 
his  own  cabinet  mem'jers.  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  support  Ramsey  Clark's  nomination. 
But  while  we  are  at  it,  I  think  it  should  be 
known,  too,  that  Mr.  Clark  served  long 
as  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  this  coun- 
try to  cast  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  crime  statistics  collected  by 
the  FBI  and  even  to  challenge  Republican 
claims  that  a  crime  wave  was  sweeping  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  Mr. 
Kleindlenst's  performance  at  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  too  outstanding  for  this 
vocal,  liberal  opposition  to  his  confirmation 
not  to  have  a  deeper  meaning.  As  I  said,  I 
was  tempted  to  a  presumptuous  belief  that 
my  close  connection  with  these  two  men 
may  have  had  some  effect  upon  their  trou- 
bles In  getting  past  an  obdurate  Democrat 
maJorlt7  in  the  Senate,  but  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  seek  and  to  find  some 
kind  of  off-beat  explanation  for  the  virility 
of  the  opposition  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Senate  liberals.  I  suspect  the  opposition 
stems  from  the  very  thing  I  believe  we  need 
the  most  in  the  Department  of  Justice — a 
tough,  unyielding,  uncompromising  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land  to  all  parties  of 
all  social,  economic,  or  political  statures.  I 
am  forced  to  the  belief  that  some  liberals 


are  afraid  Dick  Klelndienst  will  be  too  good 
at  the  Job  he  has  been  proposed  for,  and  I 
am  certainly  convinced  that  the  opposition 
to  Bill  Rehnqulst  stemmed  not  from  any- 
thing he  might  have  done  in  the  past,  but 
from  the  tough,  even-handed  construction- 
ist views  that  he  wo\Ud  bring  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  holdup  in  the 
Klelndienst  nomination  can  be  called  noth- 
ing but  what  it  is — a  liberal  filibuster  and 
a  complete  disgrace.  Consider  the  facts.  Mr. 
Kleindlenst's  name  came  up  quite  obliquely 
in  connection  with  an  alleged  corporate  loan 
to  the  Republican  Party  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  putting  on  its  nominating  conven- 
tion. 

Although  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
voted  unanimously  for  Mr.  Kleindlenst's  con- 
firmation, he,  himself,  asked  that  the  hear- 
ings on  his  nomination  be  reopened  so  that 
this  latest  matter  could  be  examined.  And 
believe  you  me.  it  was  examined,  and  exam- 
ined and  examined  and  examined.  In  fact, 
there  were  times  when  the  spectators  began 
to  wonder  whether  Senators  Tunney  and 
Kennedy  would  ever  stop  asking  the  same 
questions.  In  all  events,  Mr.  Klelndienst — 
a  very  busy  man  at  the  time,  since  he  was 
serving  as  Acting  Attorney  General — pa- 
tiently sat  through  week  after  week  after 
week  of  Democratic  fishing  expeditions,  most 
of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  nomi- 
nation or  his  Job  at  all.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  some  whole  weeks  went  by  without  the 
name  "EUeindienst"  even  being  mentioned 
in  the  official  record  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Be  that  as  It  may,  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst, in  the  honorable  fashion  he  has  al- 
ways conducted  himself,  gave  his  critics  as 
much  time  as  they  wanted;  and  after  all 
those  weeks,  not  a  single  disparaging  item 
could  be  found  by  his  hardest  and  unfairest 
critics. 

The  Committee  filibuster,  obviously  carried 
on  to  bring  the  ITT  affair  into  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  even  began  to  annoy  other 
Democrats  on  the  committee;  and  eventually, 
some  3'/2  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  voted  11  to  4  to  confirm  Mr. 
Klelndienst  as  Attorney  General  on  the 
grounds  that  nothing  derogatory  toward  him 
had  been  turned  up  In  all  those  days  and 
weeks  of  hearings.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  with  a  holdup  upon  the  final  action 
of  this  routine  presidential  nomination.  The 
opponents  of  Mr.  Klelndienst — many  of  them 
great  vocal  opponents  of  the  Senate  fili- 
busters— are  doing  their  very  b?st  to  erect  a 
filibuster  but  call  It  by  a  different  name. 
The  delay  on  Dick  Kleindlenst's  nomination 
is  a  filibuster,  plain  and  simple.  I  label  it 
that  right  here  and  now.  We  can  be  sure  that 
it  will  not  be  called  by  the  word  "filibuster" 
when  the  measure  comes  up  for  official  ac- 
tion. I  have  a  theory  about  all  this.  I  believe 
putting  the  word  "filibuster"  to  the  delaying 
tactics  applied  to  the  Klelndienst  nomina- 
tion would  assay  so  high  In  political  hypoc- 
risy to  actually  endanger  the  Democrats' 
chances  In  this  presidential  election  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called,  the  delay  in  bringing  the 
Klelndienst  nomination  to  a  speedy  vote  is  a 
disservice  to  the  I>resident  of  the  United 
States  and  a  disservice  to  the  people  who 
elected  him  to  run  the  government  with  the 
best  men  he  could  find.  Earlier  I  said,  at  the 
Justice  Department  they  called  Dick  Kleln- 
dienst "Mr.  Tough."  Now  I  say  as  a  friend, 
who  has  known  this  man  from  the  time 
he  was  a  boy  in  knee  pants,  that  they  picked 
the  right  person  to  pin  that  name  on. 

Listen  to  me  now,  and  listen  closely.  I  have 
known  this  man  all  his  life.  He  is  a  close 
and  dear  friend.  And  I  can  tell  you  truthfully 
Mr.  President,  that  if  I  were  the  kind  of 
public  official  who  tries  to  use  the  influence 
of  his  friends  in  government  to  put  over 
questionable  deals — or  even  the  most  Im- 
peccable kinds  of  deals  you  can  cook  up — I 
believe  Dick  Klelndienst  would  be  the  last 
man  In  the  world  1  would  try  to  fix. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  too  long.  I  beg 
the  Senate's  Indulgence.  However,  I  think 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Klelndienst  have  been 
dilly-dallying  far  too  long  themselves.  I  will 
be  glad  to  stop  talking  If  they  will  be  glad 
to  stop  thinking  so  that  we  can  vote  finally 
on  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
nominated  for  the  Job  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  P.M. 
AFTER  CONCLUSION  OF  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW;  AND  ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  I  do  this  at 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader — that  at  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9  p.m.  at  which  time  the 
Senate  reassemble  to  go  in  body  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deliver 
his  message  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
as  provided  for  by  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  625  adopted  by  both  Houses 
today,  and  that  after  the  President  com- 
pletes his  message  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m. 
Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON,  AND  ORDER  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
prayer  tomorrow,  the  two  leaders  be 
recognized  in  £iccordance  with  the  stand- 
ing order  and  that,  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  then  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  return  to  executive 
session  to  resume  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richard  G.  Kleln- 
dienst for  the  oflSce  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday  next, 
following  the  prayer,  the  two  lead- 
ers be  recognized  in  accordance  with  the 
standing  order,  and  that  after  their 
recognition,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard G.  Klelndienst  for  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  FOR 
MONDAY,  JUNE  5,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  same  request  for  Monday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim,  and 
assume  that  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  ll  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  tbe  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  return  to  executive 
session  to  resume  the  debate  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richard  G.  Kleln- 
dienst for  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

No  roUcall  votes  are  anticipated  for 
tomorrow. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  tomorrow, 
circa  5  p.m.,  5:30  p.m.,  or  6  p.m.,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  9  pm., 
at  which  time  the  Senate  will  reconvene 
for  the  purpose  of  the  assemblying  of 
Senators  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  address  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
After  the  President  completes  his  ad- 
dress, the  Senate  will  stand  in  adjom'n- 
ment  until  10  a.m.  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  in  accordance  with 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:10 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  June  1,  1972,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by- 
the  Senate  May  31,  1972: 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  GoTernors  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of   14 
years  from  February  1,  1972. 

U.S.  District  Court 

Norman  C.  Boettger,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  diatrlct  of 
Florida. 

In  the  Abmt 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  593(a) 
and  3384: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Constant  Collin  Delwlche,  8SAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  William  Duncan,  Jr., 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Fleming  Hamner,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Bruce  Jones,  SSAN  254- 
10-«623. 

Brig.  Gen.  Cyrllle  Pierce  LaPorte,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Stockard  LeCraw,  Jr., 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Lawrence  Holt  AUen,  Jr.,  SSAN  312-12- 
1965,  Infantry. 

Col.  Raymond  Astvunlan,  SSAN  258-20- 
7186,  Infantry. 

Col.  Charles  Beach,  Jr.,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  ArtUlery. 

Col.  Edward  James  Joseph  Breen,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Infantry. 

Col.  Michael  PatU  Lagana,  SSAN  080-18- 
1373,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Lee  Lawrence,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  John  Ryle  McKee,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Wlllard  Phaup  Mllby,  Jr.,  SSAN  227- 
16-3283,  Infantry. 

Col.  Gorman  Curtis  Smith,  SSAN  444-22- 
6081,  Infantry. 

Col.  Robert  M\irray  Sutton,  SSAN  613-06- 
7447,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  UiLited 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  693(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Austin  Clifford  Chldester,  Jr., 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Victor  Meyer,  SSAN  471-01- 
4988. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Remetta,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Harry  Warren  Barnes,  SSAN  442-14- 
7428,  Infantry. 

Col.  Stephen  Samuel  Crane,  SSAN  329-18- 
1726,  Infantry. 

Col.  George  Melvln  Donovan,  SSAN  444-18- 
5361,  Armor. 

Col.  Merrll  Wetzler  Goss,  SSAN  177-10- 
0669,  Armor. 

Col.  Guy  J.  Gravlee,  Jr.,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 

Col.  Helmut  Joseph  Haag.  SSAN  071-12- 
9225,  Ordnance  Corps. 

Col.  Robert  Archibald  Hughes,  SSAN  241- 
16-7672,  Armor. 

Col.  Merritt  Alden  Johnson,  SSAN  631-16- 
8740,  Infantry. 

Col.  Charles  Hayden  Jones,  SSAN  286-18- 
0480,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  James  Simonet  O'Brien,  SSAN  474-16- 
0751,  Infantry. 

Col.  Jean  Gordon  Peltier,  SSAN  273-36- 
3121,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Harold  Roden  Story,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  William  Harrison  Vanderllnden,  Jr., 
SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Infantry. 

Col.  Frederick  John  Van  Hoc,  SSAN  396-07- 
6878,  Field  Artillery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 


as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  693(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  David  C.  Matthews,  SSAN  443- 
09-3747,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  WUllam  Harold  Cheeseman,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Field  ArtiUery. 

Col.  Edgar  LeRoy  DeOraw,  SSAN  613-28- 
8038,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  WUllam  Porter  Marshall,  SSAN  235- 
16-7696,  Armor. 

Col.  Robert  WUllam  Steele,  SSAN  369-18- 
6407,  Infantry. 

Col.  Harry  Wellington  Thode,  SSAN  616-46- 
1718,  Finance  Corps. 

Col.  WUllam  Lawrence  Youell,  SSAN  440- 
10-3846,  Field  ArtUlery. 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  with  grades  as  Indi- 
cated, from  the  temporary  dlsabUlty  retired 
list,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  1211  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general,  Regular  Army,  and  ma- 
jor general.  Army  of  the  United  States 
Stoughton,  Tom  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  George  Irvln  Forsythe,  617-07- 
9904,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

In  tub  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  staff  corps  Indicated  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Supply  Corps 
Eugene  A.  Grlnstead,    Stuart  J.  Evans 

Jr.  WiUUm  M.  Oiler 

Wendell  McHenry,  Jr. 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 

John  R.  Fisher 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  staff  corps  Indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Medical  Corps 
PhUlp  O.  Gelb  Edward  J.  Rupnik 

Donald  L.  Custls  WUllam  J.  Jacoby,  Jr. 

Dental  Corps 

Wade  H.  Hagerman,  Jr. 

George  D.  Selfrldge 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  E.  Adamson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated,  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Frederick  H.  Schneider.  Jr..  VS. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Nels  C.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Evan  P.  Aurand,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Nominations  beginning  Roland  E.  Ballow. 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending  Donald 
E.  Wallls,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  8,  1972. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry,  pastor,  Mom- 
ingside  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. — 
Matthews:  9. 

We  give  Thee  thanks,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  for  all  who  love  this  great  land 
of  ours  and  give  themselves  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  longings  for  freedom 
and  peace.  We  express  to  Thee  our  deep- 
est gratitude  for  our  esteemed  President 
and  for  his  visit  to  Russia  and  other 
countries  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

Make  our  Nation,  we  himibly  pray,  a 
mighty  factor  in  bringing  to  reality  "that 
peace  which  is  more  than  the-absence  of 
war,  and  which."  as  President  Nixon  has 
said,  "enables  man  to  pursue  those 
higher  goals  that  the  spirit  yearns  for." 

Should  we  ever  become  discouraged  in 
the  long,  hard  struggle  for  peace  may  we 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence 
cometh  our  help,  to  those  invincible 
forces  which  will  iiltimately  beat  our 
swords  into  plowshares  and  our  spears 
into  pnminghooks. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  bO  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


States  desires  to  address  a  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  tomorrow  at  9:30  pjn. 
Accordingly,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  con- 
current resolution  for  that  purpose  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  625 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  1,  1972,  at  9:30 
p.m.,  for  the  pvirjiose  of  receiving  such  com- 
munication as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  483.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  reprinting  of  a  House  docu- 
ment entitled  "Report  of  Special  Study  of 
Securities  Markets  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  645.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  "American  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Southeast  Asia,  1971 — Part  2"  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Secwlty  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  3463.  An  act  to  amend  section  906  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  dally  and  semimonthly  Congressional 
Record  to  libraries  of  certain  U.S.  courts;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Amphetamine  Leg- 
islation 1971." 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  June  1, 
1972,  it  may  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker 
to  declare  a  recess  at  any  time  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SESSION 
OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OP  CON- 
GRESS TOMORROW  AT  9:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  President  of  the  United 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leswlers  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  announces 
on  tomorrow,  the  day  set  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion to  hear  an  address  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  only  the  doors  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open.  No  one 
will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1005)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    1005 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

William  S.  Conover  II.  of  Pennsylvania: 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Robert  B.  Mathias  of  California:  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS,  1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9580,  FEES  FOR  THE  OPERA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9580)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning the  fees  for  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain motor  vehicles,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Stuckky,  Nelsen,  and  Broy- 
HiLL  of  Virginia. 


TWO-PAGE  AD  IN  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
CALLING  FOR  IMPEACHMENT  OF 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
in  the  New  York  Times  today  a  two-page 
ad  calling  for  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  For  the  record,  I  personally 
view  this  id,  as  I  am  sure  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  do,  with  the  greatest 
contempt. 

I  believe  the  people  who  have  chosen 
to  be  connected  with  it  have  shown  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  well-being  of 
our  coimtry. 

The  presidential  election  is  only  5 
months  away.  The  people  will  have  a 
chsmce  to  elect  the  man  of  their  choice. 

Today  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  in  Europe  on  a  tour  for  peace 
and  prosperity  for  the  whole  world. 

I  think  this  attack  is  just  like  knifing 
these  efforts  in  the  back. 

Hopefully,  the  people  of  the  world  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  ad  reflects 
the  thinking  of  a  very  few  people  in  the 
United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  EFFORTS 
TOWARD  PEACE 

(Mr.  HARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rdn&rks  ) 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
like  many  other  Members  of  this  House, 
have  taken  the  mike  in  the  past  to  in- 
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dicate  my  disagreement  with  adminis- 
tration policies,  but  I  take  the  mike  to- 
day to  Indicate  my  total  support  of  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  week  when  the  President  traveled 
to  Russia  in  an  effort  to  establish  some 
kind  of  agreement  to  bring  about  peace. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  visit  will  ease 
tensions  and  will  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  with  the  Russians  and 
our  allies. 

The  signing  of  two  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol agreements  in  Moscow  represents  a 
truly  historic  move  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  worldwide  peace.  This  action 
demonstrates  a  recognition  that  a  con- 
stantly spiraling  arms  race  serves  only 
to  heighten  the  danger  of  nuclear  war, 
while  wasting  scarce  resources  that 
would  be  far  better  devoted  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  on  earth. 

By  no  means  do  these  treaties  solve 
all — or  even  most — of  the  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  world, 
but  they  are  without  question  a  first  step 
of  enormous  importance.  I  hope  they  will 
be  followed  by  an  equally  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  equitable  solutions  to  other  in- 
ternational problems.  And  I  hope,  too, 
that  the  President's  courageous  asser- 
tion that  our  security  is  better  served  by 
seeking  agreements  than  by  escalating 
weaponry  will  serve  as  a  foimdation  of 
our  future  international  security  policy. 

President  Nixon  deserves  our  praise  for 
taking  this  action,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  speedily  endorse  these 
efforts  and  that  both  bodies  will  begin 
to  act  with  a  sense  of  urgency  toward 
solving  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  President  has 
great  luck  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  these 
results. 

The  signing  of  the  treaties  last  week 
is  a  broad  start  toward  peace  between 
the  two  nations. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOTJiTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HH.  13918,  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  956  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  956 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13918)  to  provide  for  improved  financing 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue   not   to   exceed   one   hour,  to   be 


equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG) ,  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  some  con- 
troversy before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  this  rule,  but  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  House  would 
not  wish  to  consider  under  an  open  rule 
this  very  important  matter. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  life  of 
the  legislation  that  is  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended would  end  on  the  30th  of  Jime 
without  action  by  the  Congress  by  that 
time.  There  are  imquestionably  very 
serious  controversies  over  certain  aspects 
of  the  actions  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  debate  those  controversies 
during  the  general  debate  which  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rule. 

Therefore  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  956 
does  provide  for  1  hour  of  debate  with 
an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  13918.  which  has  to  do  with 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

I  supported  this  program  in  1967  when 
it  was  first  started  and,  very  frankly, 
when  this  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  I  did  not  know  at  that 
time  that  there  was  any  concerted  ef- 
fort in  opposition  to  it.  In  fact,  to  some 
extent  it  came  as  a  little  bit  of  a  sur- 
prise to  me. 

I  regret  that  the  matter  is  being 
brought  up  today.  I  recognize  that  all 
programs  cannot  l>e  scheduled  so  that 
they  would  be  convenient  to  all  Mem- 
bers. The  ranking  minority  member,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  niinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  is  unable  to  be  here 
today,  and  he  brought  up  the  opposition 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  ever  made 
statements  about  it  in  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  or 
not. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  remember  all 
the  bills  and  all  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
but  my  understanding  as  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer) 
told  us  had  to  do  primarily  with  the 
paragraph  on  page  8  of  the  report,  which 
says: 

A  significant  portion  of  the  programming 
carried  by  public  broadcasting  stations  can 
be  categorized  as  "public  affairs  program- 
ming", that  Is  programming  devoted  to  is- 


sues of  public  Importance.  The  funding  of 
public  affairs  programs  by  CPB  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  so  long  as  there  is 
"strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and  balance 
In  all  programs  or  series  of  programs". 

As  I  understand  this  language,  particu- 
larly the  last  part  of  it,  it  was  placed 
into  the  bill  at  the  determined  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Subsequent  thereto  of  the  15  directors 
that  were  appointed,  I  believe  only  eight 
can  be  from  the  same  party  and  Mr. 
Springer  indicated  the  President  ap- 
pointed some  very  good  men  and  they 
proceeded  to  work  in  accordance  with  the 
culture,  music,  art,  and  so  forth.  The 
program  was  working  quite  well. 

He  then  brought  to  our  attention  and 
mentioned  one  program,  where  a  con- 
servative, I  believe  he  indicated  Mr. 
Buckley  was  on  one  side  and  a  person  of 
an  opposite  philosophical  point  of  view 
on  the  other.  It  was  balanced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  lav^. 

Then  he  mentioned  other  programs 
like  "The  Advocates,"  "Sesame  Street," 
and  so  on  which  he  said  were  very  suc- 
cessful programs. 

However,  as  I  understand  it,  he  then 
indicated  some  foundations,  particularly 
the  Ford  Foundation  I  believe,  had  taken 
such  an  interest  in  this  that  they  were 
apparently  controlling  more  of  what  the 
Corporation  was  doing  than  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  original  law. 

He  mentioned.  I  believe,  Sandy  Vano- 
cur  getting  $85,000  and  Bob  McNeil  get- 
ting $70,000. 

When  objection  was  made,  I  think  by 
the  Corporation,  that  these  funds  were 
being  paid,  then  the  foundation  turned 
around  and  reduced  some  of  the  money 
to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  allegedly 
placed  them  on  their  payroU. 

I  cannot  prove  all  of  the  statements 
that  I  am  making,  but  I  am  trying  to 
state  as  best  as  I  can  recall  what  Mr. 
Springer  said.  He  concluded  by  stating 
that  he  thought  it  should  only  be  con- 
tinued for  1  year  and  that  he  actually 
was  opposed  to  a  rule  being  granted  at 
the  time.  He  thought  it  should  have  more 
study  in  an  effort  to  work  out  these  prob- 
lems so  there  would  be  a  clear  imder- 
standing  in  the  future. 

I  believe  he  stated  there  were  some 
245  stations  now  in  existence  imder  this 
program,  and  they,  of  course,  could  get 
together  and  have  quite  an  Influential 
operation,  if  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

I  think  he  also  stated,  if  he  had  to  have 
a  rule,  he  would  prefer  It  would  be  a 
1-hour  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  best  I  can  do 
in  trying  to  explain  the  opposition  which 
was  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springer),  which  I  cannot 
find  written  up  any  place.  But  that  is 
my  best  understanding.  I  do  so  for  the 
protection  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  and  for  the  information 
of  the  House. 

I  want  to  state  that  over  the  years  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  my  opinion, 
in  his  presentations  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  which  has  been,  on  many 
occasions,  has  been  as  learned  and  honest 
and  knowledgeable  as  any  other  Member 
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who  has  appeared  before  the  conunittee. 
I  think  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
miss  him  greatly  next  year  when  ho 
retires. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  such  time  as  he 
miay  consume. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit,  I  would  like  to  review 
the  particular  item  with  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  does  have  concern. 

Under  the  law  which  established  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation,  there 
were  some  protections  written  into  the 
act  so  that  the  fimctions  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be:  First,  educational;  and  sec- 
ond, they  could  be  expected  to  be  fair  so 
far  as  all  points  of  view  are  concerned. 

When  a  foundation — any  foundation 
or  any  individual  wants  to  create  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  programing  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  they  can  in 
fact  go  to  the  body  and  say — We  will  pro- 
vide X  number  of  dollars  if  you  will 
broadcast  a  certain  program — or  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  program. 

First,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  said,  that  ic  has  recently 
turned  into  that  kind  of  operation  so  that 
the  balance  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  is  not  now  taking  place  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  intent  of  the  act. 

Mr.  KYL.  Then  to  pursue  that  one  step 
further — if  in  fact  the  foimdation  or  an 
individual  or  a  corporation  does  provide 
the  funds  for  certain  kinds  of  broadcast- 
ing, the  corporation  or  individual  or  the 
foundation  that  supplies  the  money  then 
has  more  authority  and  more  control 
over  what  is  broadcast  than  does  even 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation — 
does  that  follow? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Apparently 
so. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  the  language 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
seek  in  the  bill  would  try  to  find  some 
means  of  retaining  in  the  law  the  same 
provisions  of  equity  and  education  and 
fairness  in  the  case  when  private  money 
is  utilized,  as  exist  when  Federal  funds 
are  utilized;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would 
think  that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
BoGGs).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 


A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DEVINE  (during  the  call  of  the 
roll).  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order.  Is 
this  not  an  automatic  rollcall  on  the 
rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect.  It  is  a  quorum  call. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQXHRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  objected  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present  and  made  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present,  whereupon  the 
Chair  said  that  the  rollcall  was  auto- 
matic? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  had  previously  ruled  that  the  res- 
olution had  been  agreed  to  and  that  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  Therefore,  the  Chair  had  no  alter- 
native except  to  rule  on  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present  and  order 
a  quorum  call,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman's  objection  to  the  vote 
came  too  late. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet  at  the  time  the  Chair  made  the 
statement  that  the  question  was  on  the 
resolution,  and  I  raised  the  objection  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present  and  made  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  was  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
was  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  Chair  had  previously  ruled  that  the 
resolution  had  been  agreed  to  and  that 
a  motion  to  reconsider  had  been  laid  on 
the  table.  The  Chair  had  no  alternative 
but  to  observe  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  was  not  present,  and 
a  quorum  call  is  now  underway.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  tc  call  the  roll. 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

cfafA    it 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  the  Chair  has 
stated  was  not  clear  to  the  Members  at 
the  time  the  call  was  started,  and  I 
would  ask  the  Chair,  under  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  whether  the  Clerk  will  start 
again  the  quorum  call.  This  Member  an- 
swered "yea." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  ruled.  The  Clerk  will  continue 
the  quorimi  call. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  call  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Members  failed  to  an- 
swer to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  174 

1 

Abemethy 

Bingham 

Clawson,  Del 

Abourez* 

Blanton 

Clay 

Abzug 

BlatnUc 

Collier 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Colmer 

Alexander 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conover 

Anderson,  111. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Conte 

Anderson, 

Burton 

Corman 

Tenn. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cotter 

Arends 

Caffery 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Asbley 

Celler 

Davis,  Oa. 

Badlllo 

Chlsbolm 

Davis,  S.C. 

Baring 

Clark 

Dickinson 

Barrett 

Clausen, 

Dlggs 

Bell 

OonH. 

Dom 

Dowdy 

KuykendaU 

Rosenthal 

Drinan 

Kyros 

Rostenkowskl 

Dwyer 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Edwards,  Calif 

Long,  La. 

Ruppe 

Bshleman 

Long,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lujan 

Sandman 

Plynt 

McCloskey 

Sarbanes 

Ford. 

McDonald, 

Satterfield 

Gerald  R. 

Mich. 

Scheuer 

Ford, 

McFaU 

Schmitz 

William  D. 

Mann 

Sebelius 

Praser 

Mazzolt 

Shipley 

Frelinghuysen 

Metcalfe 

Sisk 

Fulton 

Michel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Oallflanakls 

Mikva 

Spence 

Gallagher 

Miller.  Calif. 

Springer 

Gettys 

Mlnshall 

Stephens 

Gibbons 

Monagan 

Stratton 

Goldwater 

Moorhead 

Stubblefield 

Griffin,  Miss. 

O'Hara 

Stuckey 

Hagan 

Patten 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Pelly 

Teague,  Tex. 

Harsha 

Ptrnle 

Terry 

Harvey 

Podell 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hawkins 

Poft 

Veysey 

Hubert 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Wiggins 

Hogan 

Pucinski 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hollfleld 

Railsback 

Wilson, 

Hutchinson 

Rangel 

Charles  H. 

Ichord 

Rees 

Yatron 

Jarman 

Reld 

Young,  Tex. 

Jonas 

Rodino 

Zablocki 

Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Roncalio 
Rooney.  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  296  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASITNG  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  13918)  to  provide  for 
improved  financing  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13918,  with 
Mr.  GiAiMO  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Keith)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
reported  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  HJl.  13918 — 

First,  authorizes  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  to  promote  the  uti- 
lization and  development  of  telecommu- 
nications facilities  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  educational  radio  and 
television  programs. 

Second,  requires  that  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  appropriated  to  CPB 
In  each  fiscal  year  be  distributed  to  non- 
commercial educational  broadcasting 
stations  for  use — in  their  discretion — in 
activities  related  to  their  local  broadcast 
operation. 
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Third,  authorizes  an  appropriation  to 
CPB  of  not  to  exceed  $65  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  not  to  exceed  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Fourth,  provides  for  Inclusion  on  the 
15-member  Board  of  Directors  of  CPB 
of  five  members  who  are  chief  executive 
stafT  officers  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  stations.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  are,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tiie  Senate. 

Fifth,  Increases  from  $15  million  to  $25 
million  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  grants  for  acquisition  and  in- 
stallation of  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  facilities. 

Sixth,  limits  the  compensation  which 
may  be  paid  to  officers  or  employees  of 
CPB  to  that  prescribed  for  level  1  of  the 
executive  schedule — at  present  $60,000 
per  annum. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  everyone 
acquainted  with  public  broadcasting 
recognizes  that  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  those  providing  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  I 
also  imderstand.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  provisions  make  this  legislation 
controversial.  Why  this  should  be,  I  do 
not  know.  The  administration  supports 
extending  and  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. Everyone  I  have  talked  to  who  Is 
acquainted  with  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration since  It  became  operational 
about  3  years  ago  favors  extending 
and  Increasing  authorizations  for  It.  So 
I  have  to  conclude  that  the  controversy 
is  over  the  2-year  authorization  with  a 
maximum  of  $65  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $90  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1974  which  is  in  the 
bill  as  reported. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  these  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  H.R.  13918  was  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, ToRBERT  Macdonald,  for  him- 
self and  six  members  of  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power,  three 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  three  from 
the  other  side.  It  was  reported  from  the 
full  committee  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
voice  vote.  Only  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Schmitz)  have  filed 
dissenting  views.  They,  of  course,  are  In 
the  committee's  report  on  the  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  today  is 
an  authorization  bill,  not  an  appropria- 
tion. It  sets  a  limit  on  what  can  be  ap- 
propriated. We  could  have  reported  out 
an  open-end  authorization  and  no  one 
would  have  batted  an  eye.  But  that  Is 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  committee. 
The  amounts  authorized  in  the  bill  are 
reasonable  and  prudent.  How  the  $65  mil- 
lion would  be  used  by  the  Corporation  if 
It  were  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973 
Is  set  forth  In  the  committee  report  be- 
ginning on  page  12.  But  let  me  say  again. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  authoriza- 
tions £md  while  reasonable  and  prudent 
our  experience  has  been  that  they  are 
not  always  the  amounts  appropriated. 


That,  of  course,  is  the  concern  of  oiur 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations.  So 
let  us  not  fuss  over  something  that  is  not 
all  that  important. 

On  the  question  of  the  number  of  years 
for  which  the  bill  should  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  CPB,  the  committee 
bill,  of  course,  provides  for  2  years.  This 
was  a  compromise  that  was  worked  out 
in  the  subcommittee.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  3-year  authorization.  In  fact, 
it  is  almost  a  policy  of  our  committee  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  3  years  at 
a  time.  Yet,  I  understand  a  few  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  cut  the  bill  back  to  1 
year.  Why,  I  cannot  understand.  If  they 
succeed,  we  will  be  back  here  again  next 
year  with  another  short-term  authoriza- 
tion using  time  and  effort  that  should 
be  focused  on  the  difBcult  problem  of 
providing  long-range  financing  for  the 
Corporation.  The  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  legislation.  Dr.  Clay 
T.  Whitehead,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  is  working 
on  a  long-range  financing  plan  for  the 
Corporation  and  should  be  able  to  submit 
it  to  the  Congress  next  year.  It  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  do  not  say  that  in  any 
partisan  way.  The  previous  administra- 
tion promised  such  a  plan  and  failed  to 
deliver  on  that  promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  reported  bill 
so  that  we  can  get  on  to  the  matter  of 
providing  long-range  financing  for  the 
Corporation. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  5 
years  ago  I  filed  additional  views  on  the 
legislation  which  ultimately  became  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  Public 
Law  90-129.  That  legislation,  of  course, 
created  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  In  my  additional  views  I 
said — 

This  bill  will  make  of  educational  tele- 
vision an  entity  vinllke  anything  we  know 
now.  The  potential  good  from  educational 
TV  is  limitless  and  much  to  be  desired,  but 
the  potential  dangers  are  not  to  be  Ignored; 
we  should  not  consider  the  Corporation, 
which  we  are  creating,  so  Independent  an 
entity  that  at  some  later  date  the  Commerce 
Conunittee  may  not  review  and  reshape  its 
form  and  function. 

As  my  views,  I  think,  made  clear.  I 
had  aomR  apprehension  about  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
its  activities. 

Today  the  House  is  considering  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1972.  In  the 
years  since  its  creation  I  have  watched 
the  activities  of  the  Corp>oration  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  quite  carefully  and  oc- 
casionally quite  critically.  Like  all  other 
human  undertakings,  there  have  been 
some  errors  and  the  corporation  has 
done  some  things  with  which  reasonable 
men  have  disagreed.  But  measured  In 
terms  of  the  undertaking.  Its  uniqueness, 
and  the  problems  Inherent  in  attempting 
to  inform,  enlighten,  and  educate  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  200  million  people  I  be- 
lieve that  the  corporation  has  on  bal- 
ance provided  a  most  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  our  national  education  effort. 

Your  committee  has  made  this  a  public 
bill.  Your  committee  offers  the  Nation  a 
better  broadcasting  capability,  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  bill  tis  reported  by 


the  committee  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGKjERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  MACTDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  who  has 
been  interested  in  this  subject  for  so  long 
and  compliment  him  on  his  explanation 
of  the  bill,  a  statement  which  brings  the 
bill  into  very  clear  focus. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
merely  have  a  few  things  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  the  fact  that  the  bill  that 
Is  here  before  us  is  a  compromise  bill 
which  was  added  to  and  subtracted  from 
by  the  members  of  both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  Congress  is  in  debt  to  the  very 
hard-working  members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  committee  who  came  up 
with  some  very  fine  amendments  which 
were  adopted. 

The  bill  itself  came  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  that  always  ac- 
company putting  together  a  large  enter- 
prise such  as  this  have  been  overcome. 
The  broadcasters  themselves,  the  sta- 
tion managers  at  one  point  had  a  bit  of  a 
misimderstanding  going — although  it  is 
too  strong  a  word  to  call  it  a  trouble,  but 
they  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Cor- 
poration. A  proposal  by  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  Republican  side, 
which  unanimously  was  adopted  by  us. 
stopped  all  that  by  putting  five  station 
managers  or  members  of  station  manage- 
ment on  a  special  board  to  join  the  10 
other  members  in  this  set  up.  so  the 
five  members  are  in  a  crucial  position 
in  this  contemplated  Board  of  15.  The 
five  members  which  will  represent  the 
stations  and  station  management  will  be 
in  at  the  top  rung.  They  will  be  consulted, 
and  not  only  consulted  but  also  will  have 
voting  consultation  and  given  full  faith 
credit  before  the  board  and  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Corporation. 

So,  as  I  say,  there  has  been  compro- 
mise all  up  and  down  the  line.  The  sta- 
tion managers,  and  I  am  sure  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  received  mes- 
sages such  as  I  have  from  their  local 
broadcasters,  and  from  their  local  sta- 
tions saying  they  approve  of  this  bill  and 
hope  It  passes  soon — and  the  sooner  It 
does,  the  better  off  they  will  be.  and  the 
better  off  their  communities  they  serve 
will  be.  and  therefore  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that,  and 
I  will  ask  permission  at  the  proper  time 
to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  list  of  organi- 
zations which  have  by  letter  or  wire  or 
both  indicated  their  approval  of  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  and  which  Is  before  the 
Members  today.  I  will  not  go  through 
the  list  now  obviously,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  the  organizations 
range  from  the  AFL-CIO  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  from  the 
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National  Audubon  Society  to  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ, 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
the  National  Council  of  Women,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  organizations  I  have  re- 
ferred to: 

List  op  Organizations 

APL-CIO. 

Alliance  for  Labor  Action. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts. 

Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Council  of  State  Governments. 

Oeneral  Federal  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Oirl  Scouts  of  the  USA. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Association  of  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Council  of  Women. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Orange. 

National  4-H  Club  Foundation. 

National  League  of  Cltles/U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

U.S.  Jaycees. 

U.S.  National  Student  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been 
worked  on  very  diligently.  I  think  it  has 
been  refined  to  a  point  that  it  should  be 
embraced  wholeheartedly  by  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House,  because  it 
brings  to  the  American  public  the  broad- 
cast of  high  quality  material.  The  com- 
mon denominator  theory  that  commer- 
cial broadcasters  work  by  and  say  they 
have  to  work  by  does  not  apply  in  this. 
This  brings  programing  of  a  fine  nature 
and  of  a  better  nature  than  the  commer- 
cial stations  can  present  to  us. 

The  people  within  the  industry  are 
veiT  happy  with  the  bill.  I  include  the 
commercial  stations  as  well,  who  have 
contributed  their  money  to  see  to  it  that 
this  program  is  ongoing  and  keeps  as 
forward  looking  as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
work  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
nications and  Power,  going  back  to  1967 
when  we  brought  into  being  the  frame- 
work of  a  noncommercial,  educational, 
public  broadcasting  system  for  the  United 
States.  That  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967  did  give  us  a  viable  system,  and 
brought  a  number  of  valuable  programs 
to  the  American  people  that  would  not 


have  been  presented  by  coibmercial  tele- 
vision. S 

From  1967  imtil  now,  me  Congress 
has  repeatedly  requested  a  long-range 
funding  program  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  that  plan  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  Instead,  we  are  startled  to 
read  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  head 
of  the  OflBce  of  Telecommimications 
Policy,  Dr.  Whitehead,  to  a  convention 
of  educational  broadcasters  in  October 
of  last  year,  in  which  he  called  on  them 
to  withhold  their  support  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  and  speak 
out  for  the  destruction  of  a  national 
programing  service.  It  was  a  speech 
intended  to  divide  and  conquer  public 
broadcasting.  It  was  a  statement  that 
revealed  a  deep  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  to  make  public 
broadcasting  a  second-class  public 
service. 

We  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  stations 
really  did  want  to  do  away  with  a  strong 
national  service,  so  we  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  early  February  of 
this  year  to  review  the  status  and  plans 
of  public  broadcasting. 

The  contribution  of  the  White  House 
to  those  hearings  was  a  bill  introduced 
while  these  hearings  were  actually  in 
progress  which  called  for  another  1- 
year  extension  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967  and  an  increase  in  fimds 
of  less  than  30  percent.  The  bill  which 
I  originally  introduced  called  for  5-year 
fimding  at  substantially  higher  levels, 
levels  which  both  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  representatives 
of  noncommercial  stations  indicated 
would  be  satisfactory  to  provide  the  kind 
of  quality  TV  and  radio  programing 
that  was  needed. 

The  subcommittee  debated  the  provi- 
sions of  these  bills,  and  with  valuable 
contributions  from  both  sides,  reported 
out  H.R.  13918.  This  bill,  which  is  be- 
fore us  today,  provides  for  2-year  fimd- 
ing at  $63  and  $90  million  dollars,  for 
an  additional  $10  million  for  station  fa- 
cilities, and  for  a  minimum  of  30  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  funds  to  be  passed 
through  to  individual  stations  for  local 
activities.  It  also  provides  for  representa- 
tion on  the  board  of  directors  of  CPB 
of  station  representatives,  which  fur- 
ther insures  that  station  voices  will  be 
heard  in  the  decisionmaking  process  re- 
garding programing  and  distribution  of 
funds. 

The  subcommittee  r^^orted  out  this 
bill  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1.  It  was  cosponsored 
by  seven  of  the  nine  subcommittee  mem- 
bers. In  the  full  committee,  only  two  dis- 
sents were  registered. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  represents 
a  consensus  of  all  the  elements  of  public 
broadcasting — the  Corporation,  the  pub- 
lic broadcasting  service  which  is  respon- 
sible for  national  distribution  of  pro- 
grams, and  the  200-plus  noncommercial 
stations  around  the  country.  The  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  an  impressive  number 
of  national  and  local  organizations  which 
are  interested  in  quality  broadcasting, 
from  the  AFL-CIO  to  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers.  I  will  pro- 
vide a  complete  list  of  these  organizations 


for  the  record  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  included  at  this  point. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
bDl,  and  we  believe  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  will  give  public  broadcasting  a 
chance  to  produce  the  kind  of  programs 
that  will  enrich  the  viewing  choice  of  the 
American  people,  from  the  preschool 
youngsters  who  learn  from  "Sesame 
Street"  to  the  adults  who  watch  "Master- 
piece Theater,"  "Washington  Week  in 
Review,"  "The  Advocates,"  "Firing  Line," 
and  many  other  programs.  With  the 
guarantees  written  into  this  legislation, 
stations  will  be  aided  in  producing  qual- 
ity programs  for  their  local  viewers  as 
well.  Finally  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
the  existence  of  a  strong  national  and 
local  noncommercial  service  will  cause 
commercial  broadcasters  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  their  programing. 

(Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Frey)  . 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Macdonald)  for  his 
handling  of  this  bill.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  and  he  has  been  most 
fair,  under  his  leadership  the  commit- 
tee has  come  out  with  a  bill  that  makes 
sense. 

Also  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Keith)  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  subcommittee.  Again,  not  only  in  this 
bill,  but  also  thoughout  the  years  he  has 
provided  the  leadership  that  has  allowed 
our  subcommittee  to  pass  outstanding 
legislation.  It  is  sad.  not  only  for  our 
committee,  but  also  for  the  Congress  and 
Nation  when  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts retires  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  are  deeply 
saddened  to  see  htm  go,  and  we  wish  him 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  started  out  in  the 
subcommittee  very  negative  regarding 
the  legislation.  However,  most  of  these 
questions  have  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

One  of  my  prime  concerns  was  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  on  the  local  sta- 
tions. I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  few 
men  sitting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  deciding 
what  to  produce.  It  seemed  to  me  this 
was  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  local  communities.  By  add- 
ing five  local  station  managers  to  the 
15-man  PBS  board  the  interests  of  the 
local  communities  can  be  protected. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  salary  paid 
to  Sander  Vanocur  or  John  McNeill.  I 
believe  this  is  a  mistake.  But  we  are  obli- 
gated to  look  at  the  total  sum  of  what 
public  television  is  doing,  where  it  is 
going,  and  what  it  can  do  to  help  in  this 
country. 

For  instance,  we  have  increased  the 
fimding  for  facilities  by  $10  mUlton  and 
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this  will  be  of  tremendous  help  in  the 
local  communities.  To  give  a  personal 
example,  in  my  home  area  we  have  chan- 
nel 24,  which  is  in  need  of  a  larger  an- 
tenna. Right  now  It  gets  to  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  potential  audience. 

Through  the  increase  in  funds  for  fa- 
cilities they  will  get  the  needed  antenna. 
Questions  have  been  raised,  by  me, 
about  the  Influence  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion on  public  broadcEisting.  There  is  no 
question  that  they  put  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  in.  The  testimony  In- 
dicated that  in  essence  they  had  no  in- 
fluence. I  do  not  necessarily  believe  that. 
I  believe  that  any  time  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  donated  there  must  be  some  in- 
fluence. However,  today  Ford  contributes 
$10  million,  or  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  money  needed.  Furthermore,  for 
those  people  who  are  worried  about  un- 
due Influence  such  as  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, this  bill  solves  this  problem,  as  it 
increases  the  funding  and  allows  the  local 
stations  to  be  more  autonomous  than 
before. 

Another  area  I  have  been  concerned 
about  is  the  public  affairs  and  news  com- 
mentaries, of  public  broadcasting.  The 
majority  of  the  funds  go  for  cultural  and 
performance,  and  children  and  family. 
Forty-six  percent  go  for  cultural  and  per- 
formance, and  24  percent  for  children 
and  the  family,  and  only  30  percent  for 
public  affairs.  In  terms  of  time  38  percent 
are  used  on  cultural  and  performance 
and  28  percent  on  children  and  the  fam- 
ily. Yet  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  public  affairs  if  done  prop- 
erly. For  instance,  why  not  more  broad- 
casting of  public  affairs  in  terms  of 
county  commission  meetings,  school 
board  meetings,  and  other  meetings 
which  brings  government  home  to  the 
people.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  this 
country  Is  that  the  people  really  do  not 
know  what  their  elected  officials  are 
doing. 

Obviously  commercial  television  is  not 
going  to  take  prime  time  to  do  that.  They 
spend  less  than  2  percent  of  their  total 
prime  time  on  public  affairs.  They  just 
cannot  afford  to  do  It.  The  only  way  we 
can  enlarge  public  affairs  support  is 
through  public  broadcasting. 

There  is  one  other  area  I  would  like 
to  discuss.  How  much  is  the  Federal 
share?  If  we  take  the  fiscal  year  1971,  we 
find  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributed 7  percent  of  the  total  money  that 
went   to   the   broadcasting   companies. 
They  spent  $9,885,460.  The  total  station 
income  was  over  $141  million.  The  rest 
comes  from  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, foundations,  State  universities, 
business  and  industry,  and  Individuals. 
Finally.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  question  the  difference  between  a  1- 
year  and  a  2-year  authorization,  the  com- 
mittee found  itself  In  disagreement  with 
the  initial  bill  being  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion. We  felt  that  even  if  a  long-range 
financing  proposal  came  before  us  in 
1973.  it  would  take  some  time  to  enact,  m 
order  to  allow  the  necessary  planning  at 
least  2  years  is  needed.  If  the  Job  Is  not 
being  done  our  committee  will  continue 
Its  oversight  function. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
13918 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Tiernan),  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  first  of  all  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Macdonald).  We  hswl  a 
difficult  time  In  coming  up  with  a  bill  that 
was  a  reasonable  settlement  to  the  areas 
of  controversy  between  the  minority  and 
the  majority,  thanks,  mostly  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  chairman. 

Also  at  this  time  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  given 
by  Mr.  Keith,  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  and  also  the  other  members  of 
his  subcommitee,  who  worked  very  dili- 
gently In  preparing  a  bill  that  was  final- 
ly adopted  by  the  subcommittee  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  1  and  then  adopted  nearly 
unanimously  by  the  full  committee. 

I  want  to  assure  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  we  worked  very  hard 
on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  Initial  proposal  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  was  for  a  5-year 
authorization.  It  has  been  my  position 
as  a  member  of  this  committee  that  we 
should  have  long-term  financing.  When 
the  Congress  first  set  up  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  It  was  done 
because  of  the  Carnegie  report  which 
provided  the  background  for  that  action 
by  the  Congress  and  also  within  that 
report  it  clearly  Indicated  in  order  for 
the  people  of  America  to  have  a  viable 
Instnmient  such  as  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  long-term  financing  which 
would  be  Insulated  from  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  political  Influence  or  changes 
vrtthin  the  administrations  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

So,  since  my  term  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  insist  upon  each  sulminSH'ation 
presenting  to  the  Congress  a  proposal 
for  long-term  flnanclng. 

This  Is  a  very  controversial  area.  It 
may  require  taxation  and  it  may  require 
certain  forms  of  revenue-raising  that 
would  be  difficult  for  any  administra- 
tion, whether  It  Is  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. I  think  It  Is  necessary  for  us  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  understand 
that  we  have  to  provide  this  type  of 
financing  for  this  corporation. 

In  order  to  come  to  this  House  on 
the  basis  of  what  was  stated  to  the  sub- 
committee by  the  representatives  of  the 
administration  In  the  person  of  Mr. 
Whitehead  that  the  administration 
would  present  to  the  Congress  before 
June  30,  1973,  their  plan  for  long-term 
flnanclng  and  we  also  received  assur- 
ances from  Mr.  Macy  and  others  in  the 
Industry  that  they  would  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Whitehead  and  the  administration 
in  trying  to  come  up  with  a  plan  that 
would  meet  the  objectives  and  the  pro- 
posals In  the  Carnegie  report. 

With  that  kind  of  a  background  we 
imdertook  to  present  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  providing  for  additional  funding 
through    the    appropriations    of    this 


House  and  the  Senate  to  carry  the  cor- 
poration In  Its  operations  through  to 
1974  rather  than  having  a  1-year  au- 
thorization which  would  end  before  we 
would  have  the  beneflt  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  and  their  plan  and 
an  opportunity  to  have  hearings  on  that 
plan  and  to  have  different  views  ex- 
pressed by  people  interested  in  Public 
Broadcasting  Corp.  Therefore  we  have 
presented  a  bill  which  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  $65  million  for  flscal 
year  1973  and  $90  million  for  flscal  year 
1974. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  do  have  this 
long-range  leadtime,  also,  if  it  is  going 
to  be  possible  for  this  corporation  to  do 
Its  job  in  presenting  to  the  local  man- 
agers and  stations  the  types  of  pro- 
grams that  we  feel  are  necessary.  It 
will  take  time  for  these  preparations  to 
be  made.  In  order  to  get  the  quality 
which  we  need  in  these  programs  it  does 
take  considerable  time. 

Now.  also.  In  the  bill  we  provide  for 
additional  funding  of  $10  million  in  the 
area  of  facility  grants. 

In  the  hearings  it  was  pointed  out 
that  for  this  year,  the  flscal  year  1973. 
only  $15  million  was  provided  for  fa- 
cility grants.  Clearly,  on  the  basis  of 
the  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
most  of  the  people  who  testified  indi- 
cated the  need  for  additional  funding 
for  local  facilities  and  broadcasting 
equipment  and  facilities  to  carry  on 
what  we  expect  them  to  do  in  the  local 
areas. 

So,  the  committee  has  increased  that 
authorization  by  another  $10  miUion. 
bringing  the  total  authorization  for 
these  grants  which  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  $25  million. 

So,  I  think  the  changes  we  have  made 
in  that  area  of  financing  the  corpora- 
tion along  with  the  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  board  makeup  for  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Corp.  itself  where  we 
provide  for  flve  members  of  the  board 
to  be  selected  by  the  local  managers  of 
stations  throughout  the  country  goes  a 
long  way  toward  having  additional  m- 
put  Into  the  corporate  decisions  that  are 
being  made  with  reference  to  the  type 
of  programs  that  we  will  see  on  pubhc 

television.  ,    •  ,j  ,« 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  before  us  today  In  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1972.  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation 
to  come  before  the  House.  It  involves 
more  than  the  money  that  is  authorized. 
It  represents  the  Government  actively 
entering  into  a  system  for  control  of 
pubUc  news.  It  is  a  challenge  to  our  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  press. 
Many  of  our  public  broadcasting  facil- 
ities have  outstanding  records.  In  my 
own  community  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best  managed  and  best 
operating  faciUties  In  America.  The  pres- 
ident of  our  local  operation,  Ralph 
Rogers.  Is  not  only  president  of  the 
dynamic  Texas  Industries  Co.,  but  he 
also  serves  on  the  National  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  Board.  And  everyone  is  im- 
pressed with  the  staff  and  operation  of 
our  local  facility. 

But  my  dissent  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  public  broadctisting  has  changed 
direction  from  its  original  concept  of  edu- 
cational television.  Local  communities 
started  with  enthusistsm  for  the  need  and 
great  achievements  of  using  television 
for  educational  strength. 

Gradually,  from  this  base  the  emphasis 
has  changed  to  community  broadcasting. 
This  meant  programing  with  more  em- 
phasis on  cultural  drama  or  classical 
music. 

My  wife  considers  the  "Masterpiece 
Theater"  on  our  Dallas  stations  to  be  one 
of  TV's  best  shows.  My  daughter,  Nancy, 
at  Wellesley,  impressed  me  last  week 
when  she  told  me  that  the  Boston  pub- 
lic station  was  the  best  in  town  and  she 
mailed  them  $20  as  her  annual  subscrip- 
tion. 

But  I  question  whether  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  facilities.  Should  the 
Government  also  finance  pro  football, 
baseball,  and  underwrite  all  classical 
theater  and  orchestras? 

American  TV  is  well  represented  today 
with  UHP  and  VHP  television  stations. 
Cable  television  will  expand  tremendous- 
ly in  the  next  5  years.  In  most  markets 
five  to  10  channels  will  be  available  for 
program  selectivity. 

Do  we  need  to  do  more  in  America  to 
encourage  families  to  put  more  time  into 
television  viewing?  I  am  told  the  average 
family  spends  7  hours  a  day  watching 
television.  How  can  American  families 
know  each  other  when  many  families  do 
not  even  pause  to  eat  meals  together? 
Reading  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
building  an  education  and  yet  7  hours 
of  television  is  causing  America  to  lose 
its  reading  opportunities  for  broadening 
personal  knowledge. 

Public  broadcasting  opened  the  door 
from  Federal  finances  4  years  ago.  At 
that  time  $5  million  was  granted.  Since 
then  the  requests  have  begim  to  move 
and  4  years  later  we  are  paying  $35  mil- 
lion. In  the  bill  you  have  before  you,  pub- 
lic broadcasting  is  requesting  $65  million 
this  year  and  $90  million  in  1974. 

Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson  of 
PCC  stated  in  his  testimony  that  if  the 
United  States  did  a  comparable  Job  to 
Japan  in  Public  Broadcasting  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gross  national  product  of 
Japan  that  Congress  would  budget  at  a 
level  of  $1.8  billion.  With  a  $40-bilUon 
deficit  staring  America  in  the  face,  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  assuming  added 
financial  obligations.  And  I  am  opposed 
to  the  suggested  annual  tax  on  TV  sets 
to  pay  for  it. 

When  the  Government  moves  into  the 
funding  of  these  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, we  will  find  that  the  Government 
will  also  move  into  control.  Everytime 
Congress  spends  money  it  soon  takes  over 
full  accounting  and  direction  of  the 
spending  of  this  money.  The  greatest 
danger  is  in  the  field  of  news.  Public 
broadcasting  should  not  engage  In  the 
presentation  of  straight  news  programs. 
Locally  produced  newscasts  can  be  a  big 


feature  to  a  station,  but  can  run  one- 
third  of  the  station's  operation  costs. 
Unless  we  eliminate  straight  news  re- 
porting, we  will  soon  be  developing  a 
PRAVDA  as  an  ofBcial  Government  TV 
news  propaganda  source. 

America's  news  today  is  free  and  in- 
dependent. It  is  not  always  right  and  not 
always  factual,  but  it  represents  voices 
of  different  people.  This  bill  gives  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  national  funding  of 
public  broadcasting,  so  we  must  be  alert 
to  the  potential  challenge  to  freedom  that 
comes  from  a  nationally  financed  and 
controlled  news  operation. 

Public  broadcasting  has  capable  and 
aggressive  management.  Most  communi- 
ties are  manned  with  boards  of  active, 
progressive  civic  leadership.  They  have 
enthusiastic,  hard  working  staffs.  With 
this  strong,  capable  manstgement,  pub- 
lic broadcasting  wiU  expand  quickly  and 
aggressively. 

I  believe  our  concentration  should  be 
on  educational  television.  I  believe  there 
should  be  more  Sesame  Street  type  shows 
for  the  Headstart  group.  I  would  like  to 
see  science  subjects  in  high  school  with 
programs  in  physics,  botany,  and  math 
that  could  be  reused  for  years  to  come. 
I  want  production  fimds  to  go  for  educa- 
tional development  and  not  for  con- 
trolled news  programs. 

Educational  television  can  best  be 
served  with  independent  management, 
finance,  and  control.  This  present  bill 
will  lead  to  complete  Federal  financing, 
controlled  Federal  TV  news  and  an  an- 
nual tax  on  homeowners  TV  sets. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GxTDE). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  has  pointed  out 
well  the  need  for  greater  quality  in  tele- 
vision in  general.  He  made  the  comment 
that  the  average  American  family  spends 
7  hours  a  day  watching  television.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  abolish  tele- 
vision. We  tried  to  do  that  with  another 
product  in  this  country,  and  did  not 
succeed.  I  think  that  we  should  use  the 
legislation  before  us  to  provide  for 
greater  quality  in  television. 

Many  p>eople  will  point  out  that  be- 
cause of  watching  television  there  is  less 
reliance  on  reading.  Certainly  this  is 
true;  television  does,  to  an  extent,  draw 
the  viewer  away  from  the  book.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  dismasdng  failure  to 
teach  reading  in  this  country,  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  books  available 
to  us,  is  precisely  the  kind  of  problem 
which  is  being  attacked  by  quality  TV 
programing,  such  as  that  represented  by 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  our  children  and  adults  in  this 
country,  despite  the  efforts  of  educators, 
either  cannot  resui  or  cannot  read  well 
enough  to  fimction  in  our  complex  so- 
ciety. These  fimctional  illiterates,  as  the 
educators  describe  them,  cannot  per- 
form such  basic  tasks  as  gaining  in- 
formation from  a  newspaper,  filling  out 
a  driver's  license  application,  or  filling 
out  a  Job  application. 


Most  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  here 
know  about  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  and  its  most  famous  produc- 
tion "Sesame  Street,"  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent educational  television  series  de- 
signed for  the  preschool  child. 

The  Children's  Television  Workshop 
also  produces  another  series,  titled  "The 
Electric  Company,"  which  addresses  it- 
self straight  to  the  problem  of  reading. 

"The  Electric  Company"  has  been  on 
the  airwaves  of  our  noncommercial  tele- 
vision system  for  a  full  season  now.  It  is 
directed  to  the  child  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  grades,  and  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  reinforce  certain  basic  concepts 
of  reading. 

All  the  entertainment  devices  of  com- 
mercial television — music,  action,  hu- 
mor— are  utilized  in  "The  Electric  Com- 
pany" not  to  sell  products  but  to  interest 
the  child  in  letters,  words,  sentences,  and 
to  help  teach  a  child  to  read. 

This  is  important  work. 

Preliminary  studies  by  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop  indicate  that  the 
new  series  is  succeeding  in  reaching  its 
audience,  in  arousing  an  interest  in  read- 
ing, and  in  reinforcing  the  skills  needed 
to  read. 

I  am  informed  that  more  than  18,000 
schools  in  the  country — schools  with  at 
least  one  television  set  and  with  access  to 
the  signals  of  a  noncommercial,  public 
broadcasting  station — are  using  "The 
Electric  Company"  as  part  of  the  class- 
room Instruction.  Millions  of  other  chil- 
dren watch  in  their  own  homes. 

All  this  is  occiu-ring  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  cent  per  child  per  day.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  educational  bargain. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
would  permit  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  more  than  double  its 
support  of  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  and,  thus,  the  efforts  of  "The 
Electric  Company"  to  help  in  this  coim- 
try's  educational  needs. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  bill  be 
passed,  as  submitted. 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Rodney)  ,  a  member  of  the 
committee.    

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  support  of  the 
bill,  H  Jl.  13918. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McDonald)  who  is  with 
us  today  and  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  house 
today. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  that  I  come  from  a  very  unique 
part  of  the  country  that  really  utilizes 
and  needs  the  use  of  this  educational 
television. 

I  live  in  the  greater  Lehigh  Valley, 
which  includes  Allentown,  Bethlehem, 
and  Easton  area. 

We  have  no  locally  owned  television 
station.  All  the  television  we  receive  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  comes  in  either  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  WUkes-Barre 
or  Scranton. 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley  we  have  channel 
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staiion  WLVT  which  does  an  excellent 
job  in  bringing  education  to  the  children 
and  to  the  adults  in  my  constituency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
(H.R.  13918)  would  go  a  long  way  to  pro- 
vide a  modicum  of  stability  and  impor- 
tantly, increased  financial  support  for  lo- 
cal public  radio  and  television  stations 
throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  one-half 
of  the  funds  authorized  under  this  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973  would  return  directly  to 
local  stations.  These  funds  include  $25 
million  authorized  under  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  Facilities  program  and  in 
addition,  not  less  than  30  percent  of  all 
funds  authorized  to  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

This  aspect  of  the  legislation  is  cru- 
cially important,  because  of  the  economic 
pressures  on  local  stations  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  have  been  forced  to 
work  with  equipment  ancient  in  televi- 
sion and  radio  technological  terms. 

For  example,  under  H.R.  13918,  the 
Corporation  would  be  required  to  distrib- 
ute to  local  stations — using  procedures 
worked  out  with  representatives  of  the 
stations  themselves — about  $20  million 
during  the  first  year.  This  would  be  an 
increase  of  about  three  times  the  present 
level  of  general  station  support.  And  in 
March,  when  the  bill  was  reported  from 
subcommittee,  the  CPB  Board  announced 
that  if  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  are  ultimately 
appropriated  at  or  near  the  levels  indi- 
cated in  the  bill,  it  contemplates  a  per- 
centage distribution  greater  than  the  30 
percent  for  station  use  mentioned  in  the 
legislation. 

And  this  support  is  desperately  needed 
at  the  local  station  level,  so  that  these 
stations  can  serve  the  unique  needs  of 
their  commimities  through  local  pro- 
graming. 

For  example,  tightening  economic 
pressures  on  participating  school  districts 
everywhere  have  resulted  in  a  curtail- 
ment and,  indeed,  in  some  areas,  a  com- 
plete halt  in  support  of  instructional  tele- 
vision programing  activity  on  local  sta- 
tions. Businesses  and  industry  have  tight- 
ened their  own  belts,  and  what  meager 
funds  were  fiowing  into  public  television 
stations  through  underwriting  and  direct 
contribution,  have  seriously  diminished. 
State  governmental  support  of  educa- 
tional television  has  also  been  eroded 
through  constantly  increasing  demands 
on  its  treasury. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  local  noncom- 
mercial public  television  station,  bom 
without  any  visible  means  of  support,  has 
been  called  upon  to  serve  its  local  con- 
stituency— and  despite  the  adverse  eco- 
nomics— practically  all  public  stations 
have  responded  with  new  and  imagina- 
tive programs  for  its  local  commimity. 

Many  station  managers,  I  am  told, 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  a  relentless 
search  for  "survived  funds."  Instead  of 
expending  energy  in  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  new  and  imaginative  pro- 
graming efforts — which  takes  dollars — 
many  public  station  managers,  particu- 
larly in  the  smaller  and  medium  size 
markets,  spend  most  of  their  day  in  de- 
signing new  and  imaginative  ways  to 
seek  funds  to  pay  the  telephone  bill. 


Enactment  of  H.R.  13198  would  help 
to  alleviate  this  situation  and  allow  local 
public  broadcasters  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  creation  of  progrsmis  of 
specific  interest  to  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

The  bill  goes  a  step  further  In  guar- 
anteeing that  local  broadcasting  play  a 
more  meaningful  role  in  the  community 
by  providing  that  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  15-member  board  of  di- 
rectors of  CPB  he  chief  executive  staff 
ofQcers  of  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  stations. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  have  been 
discussing,  I  would  like  to  indicate  the 
kinds  of  programs  serving  a  community 
in  my  own  district  even  now  when  sta- 
tions are  struggling  to  pay  that  phone 
biU. 

WLVT-TV,  serving  Allentown,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Easton,  Pa.,  has  provided  these 
programs  during  the  past  year: 

Two  weeks  of  continuous  live  local 
programing  every  night,  featuring  all 
local  candidates  for  political  office,  in- 
cluding school  board,  city  council,  State 
senate  and  assembly,  district  attorney. 
Judgeships,  and  U.S.  Congress.  Live,  local 
election  returns;  public  hearings,  fea- 
turing the  Governor;  State  house  com- 
mittees; ecology  versus  the  environment; 
and  fluoridation. 

Monthly  live  city  council  and  school 
board  reports  with  telephone  questions 
direct  to  city  and  school  officials;  regu- 
lar weekly  exchange  of  views  by  college 
students  and  community  leaders  of  seven 
local  universities  on  our  "College  Speak 
In,"  which  recently  featured  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills  In  a  special  hour  tele- 
cast. Programing  such  as  this  can  only  be 
done  at  the  grassroots  level  and  H.R. 
13918  would  help  provide  the  necessary 
funds.    

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  me  why,  since  general 
debate  on  the  bill  is  about  to  end  and  it  is 
only  2  p.m.,  we  cannot  go  on  today  and 
finish  this  bill.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  about  what  goes  on  that  pre- 
cludes disposition  of  this  bill  today? 

Mr.  KEITH.  No,  I  am  not  privy  to  the 
leadership  thoughts  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  inconclusive  answer. 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  is  a  very  definite  an- 
swer. I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  pro- 
vision of  KM.  13918  would  require  that  no 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  Federal 
money  given  to  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  go  directly  to  local  sta- 
tions in  the  form  of  community  service 
grants.  In  addition,  this  bill  provides 
that  $25  million  would  go  to  the  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities  program  of 
HEW,  which  awards  grants  to  stations 
for  equipment. 

The  result  of  these  provisions  is  to 


earmark  for  local  station  use  50  percent 
of  the  funds  HM.  13918  would  provide. 
This  recognizes  the  worthy  contribution 
being  made  by  public  stations  through- 
out the  country  in  service  to  their  com- 
munities. 

In  my  State,  the  Kentucky  Authority 
for  Educational  Television  has  provided  a 
model  of  this  kind  of  service.  Though  it 
has  been  in  operation  only  4  years,  the 
authority's  network,  which  is  comprised 
of  13  transmitters,  supplements  the 
classroom  education  of  more  than  a  half- 
million  Kentucky  schoolchildren.  It 
brings  them  not  only  the  traditional 
courses,  but  also  such  programs  as  "Ken- 
tucky Is  My  Land,"  a  history  series  that 
fosters  appreciation  of  the  State's  rich 
heritage. 

In  addition,  Kentucky  educational 
television  provides  televised  high  school 
classes  leading  to  high  school  equiva- 
lency certificates  for  the  State's  760,000 
adults  who  have  not  completed  second- 
ary school,  and  it  provides  a  closed-cir- 
cuit interconnection  among  the  State 
universities  and  to  the  State's  commu- 
nity college  system. 

Further,  Kentucky  educational  televi- 
sion, in  coperation  with  other  State 
agencies,  has  produced  programs  for 
Kentuckians  explaining  such  matters 
as  motor  vehicle  inspection,  driver's  li- 
censing, and  the  State's  foster  child  sit- 
uation. 

The  result  of  this  system  has  been  to 
bring  to  all  Kentuckisuis,  particularly 
those  outside  the  major  population  cen- 
ters, a  service  that  is  not  available  to 
them  from  any  other  source.  Clearly, 
if  we  are  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  our  growing  society,  maximum  use 
must  be  made  of  communications  for 
public  service.  This  ability  exists  today 
through  local  pubUc  broadcasting,  but  it 
needs  strengthening. 

H.R.  13918  would  more  than  triple  the 
amount  of  the  grants  from  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  to  local 
televisicn  stations,  and  it  would  almost 
double  the  total  funds  available  from 
HEW  for  station  equipment. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  money  is 
needed  at  the  local  level  and  urge  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13918  as  the  best  means  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
net). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
work  he  did  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
which  I  represent  in  the  Congress  is 
truly  proud  of  its  public  television  broad- 
casting facility,  WJCTT,  channel  7.  For 
the  past  several  years  this  television  sta- 
tion has  provided  our  commimity  with 
an  invaluable  public  service.  Channel  7 
has  broadcast  to  every  home  in  Florida's 
Third  District  the  meetings  of  the  Duval 
County  School  Board.  Channel  7  has  also 
broadcast  city  council  meetings  on  a  reg- 
ular basis;  and  has  done  much  to  keep 
the  commimity  informed  and  in  touch 
with  policymakers  through  programs 
such  as  their  audience  telephone  partici- 
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pation  program,  "Feedback."  In  just  a 
few  short  years  channel  7  and  other  pub- 
lic broadcast  facilities  around  the  Nation 
have  grown  and  proven  themselves. 
These  public  broadcast  stations  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Public  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States  is  now  at  a  turning  point.  Stations 
are  gearing  up,  preparing  to  expand  their 
facilities  and  their  programing  services 
to  local  commimities.  Public  broadcasters 
have  developed  a  precious  momentiun 
and  momentum  is  a  very  perishable  com- 
modity. It  cannot  be  stored  away  and 
preserved.  It  must  be  encouraged  and 
helped  along.  Through  H.R.  13918  the 
necessary  resources  will  be  provided  to 
preserve  momentum  for  the  public 
broadcasting  Industry  In  this  Nation. 
And  also,  the  bill  opens  up  great  new 
areas  for  local  broadcast  operations. 

First  of  all,  30  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  public  broacasting  in 
each  fiscal  year  will  be  distributed  to  local 
public  broadcast  stations  for  use  as  they 
see  fit.  Previously  no  minimum  amount 
was  fixed  and  last  year  only  17  percent 
of  the  appropriated  funds  made  it  to 
the  local  market  and  into  the  budgets  of 
the  local  public  broadcast  operations. 
This  30-percent  minimum  will  allow  sta- 
tions to  expand  their  programing  output 
and  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  local 
community. 

The  grant-in-aid  program  under  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  expanded  from  $15 
million  a  year  to  $25  million  a  year. 
Although  the  $10  million  jimip  does  rep- 
resent a  great  deal  of  money,  local  sta- 
tions badly  need  television  cameras, 
video  tape  recorders,  and  other  expensive 
yet  necessary  equipment.  I  know  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  that  faces 
WJCT  in  Jacksonville  Is  the  lack  of  such 
equipment,  and  I  feel  sure  that  with  the 
increased  authorization  we  will  see  a 
more  than  comparable  increase  in  the 
quality  of  programing. 

Third,  this  bill  would  include,  on  the 
15 -member  board  of  directors  of  the 
CPB.  five  members  who  are  chief  exec- 
utive staff  oflQcers  of  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  stations.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  needs  of  the  local  markets 
and  the  needs  of  the  local  citizens  in  the 
communities  serviced  by  public  broad- 
casting. 

Another  important  section  of  the  bill 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
length  of  time  in  its  appropriations. 
Producers  both  on  the  local  and  on  the 
network  level  need  time  to  write  scripts, 
buUd  sets,  bring  together  the  necessary 
talent  and  the  technical  crews  to  pro- 
duce a  program.  Mr.  John  W.  Massey, 
president  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  said  In  his  remarks  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power — 

As  any  broadcast  producer  will  testify,  a 
leadttme  period  of  18  to  24  months  is  Im- 
perative to  the  siiccessful  development  and 
the  production  of  original  program  series. 


It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  2 -year 
appropriation  is  the  absolute  minimum 
amount  of  time  within  which  quality 
programing  can  be  developed.  If  a  pro- 
gram on  the  local  level  can  be  developed 
in  9  months,  producers  must  be  assured 
that  they  will  have  sufQcient  amoimt  of 
programing  time  to  justify  the  expense 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
that  goes  into  producing  a  television 
program. 

Finally,  HJl.  13918  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation to  CPB  of  $65  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $90  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  As  I  mentioned  before,  sta- 
tions like  WJCT  in  Jacksonville  are 
geared  up,  are  enthusiastic,  and  are  ready 
to  do  sdl  they  can  to  service  their  com- 
munities. But  it  must  be  clear  that  they 
cannot  do  it  without  the  necessary  funds. 
They  caimot  continue  to  expand,  they 
caimot  continue  to  grow  and  they  can- 
not continue  to  increase  their  services  to 
the  commimities  without  additional  Fed- 
eral funds.  Programs  on  the  horizon  like 
the  adult  learning  program  service,  de- 
signed to  assist  adults  who  do  not  have  a 
high  school  education,  should  not  fall  by 
the  wayside.  These  and  other  programs 
which  are  now  and  will  be  broadcast  via 
public  television  in  the  future,  make  pub- 
lic television  more  than  just  entertain- 
ment and  an  Informational  media.  It 
turns  the  television  into  an  instructor, 
a  teacher  and  a  window  to  the  world; 
providing  opportunities  for  many  and 
making  America  a  better  place  in  which 
to  Uve.  I  urge  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  ,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  manner  in  which  this  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  has  been  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  committee  func- 
tions in  this  body.  Our  subcommittee  was 
surely  not  of  any  single  persuasion  as  to 
the  nAiimer  in  which  public  broadcasting, 
"  both  television  and  radio,  should  be  con- 
tinued under  Government  sponsorship. 
We  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  final 
day  in  our  subcommittee  a  division  of 
opinion.  Our  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  had  originally  Introduced 
a  biU  calling  for  a  5-year  extension  with 
some  new  departures  in  the  manner  in 
which  fimds  were  to  be  raised  for  public 
broadcasting. 

A  sizable  nimiber  thought  the  admin- 
istration was  to  be  taken  at  its  word  in 
its  assurances  that  there  would  be  per- 
manent funding  proposals  before  Con- 
gress by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
June  of  1973.  And  so  they  argued  for  a 
1-year  limitation.  We  hit  upon  a  com- 
promise figure.  We  agreed  that  a  2-year 
extension,  even  if  the  administration 
comes  up  with  a  permanent  funding  plan 
by  the  time  it  promised,  would  give  us 
some  time  in  which  to  consider  the  plan's 
merits,  some  time  in  which  to  act  in 
committee  and  bring  the  matter  to  the 
floor  for  measured  debate.  In  any  event, 
we  agreed,  the  recipients  of  assistance 
under  this  legislation  were  entitled  to 


more  than  a  1-year  extension,  for  pur- 
poses of  reasonable  and  efficient 
planning. 

Never  have  they  had  less  than  2 
years.  It  is  the  policy  in  most  authoriza- 
tion bills  within  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  to  provide  3- 
year  authorizations. 

There  have  been,  and  there  will  be  to- 
morrow when  we  go  to  the  5 -minute  rule, 
some  objections  raised  to  the  manner  in 
which  public  broadcasting  has  conducted 
itself.  And  so  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  within  our  committee,  public  broad- 
casting or  any  other  level  of  broadcast- 
ing finds  no  patsies. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  Mr. 
Staggers,  in  his  views  toward  broadcast- 
ing, nor  he  with  mine,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  nobody  has  Harlet  Staggers  in  his 
pocket. 

Similarly,  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, whom  we  are  all  so  happy  to 
see  back  and  looking  so  well  after  a  long 
siege  of  illness,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  questioners  of  witnesses 
that  I  have  seen  In  my  10  years  in  Con- 
gress. He  is  never  impolite,  but  he  never 
lets  anybody  get  away  with  evasions  or 
indirection.  I  can  assure  you  that  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  educational 
broadcast  stations  and  the  public  cor- 
poration appearing  before  our  commit- 
tee have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  cross-examination. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  men  like 
Bob  Tiernan,  Fred  Rooney,  and  Good- 
LOE  Byron  are  equally  attentive  to  their 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  this  body. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Keith,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  provided  in  his  flrst  year 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee a  very  progressive  and  en- 
lightened leadership  on  this  subject. 

We  have  already  heard  from  Mr.  Frey, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  one  of  the 
abler  new  members  of  this  body.  I  am 
sorry  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Clarence 
Brown)  will  not  be  back  imtll  tomorrow. 
He  has  addressed  himself  with  special 
concern  to  educational  aspects  of  public 
broadcasting  and  has  made  sure,  by  a 
great  deal  of  hard  personal  work,  that 
those  interests  are  protected.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  the  Members  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  has  been  very 
attentive  to  the  public  Interest  as  he  sees 
it  in  regard  to  public  broadcasting. 

So  the  bill  we  bring  before  the  Mem- 
bers from  this  group  of  men  is  not  the 
bill  that  the  public  broadcasters  them- 
selves would  have  preferred,  nor  the  bill 
perhaps  that  any  of  us  individually  would 
have  preferred.  It  represents  a  working 
out  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  differ- 
ences of  emphasis. 

There  will  be,  and  there  has  been  today 
some  allusion  to  the  salary  matter.  This 
concerns  principally  three  salaries  al- 
leged to  be  -xcessive.  Two  of  them  are 
paid  by  an  Independent  corporation,  the 
National  Public  Affairs  Center  for  Tele- 
vision. This  Is  an  Independent  agency 
funded  in  part  by  public  fimds  and  up  to 
almost  50  percent  by  private  foundation 
fimds.  Recently  combined  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  public  television  out- 
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let.  WETA,  it  is  now  producing  public  af- 
fairs programing  for  the  Public  Broad- 
cast Service,  distributed  nationally. 

If  anyone  can  address  himself  with 
some  objectivity  to  this  matter  of  the 
salaries  paid  by  NPACT  to  its  on-the-air 
talent,  I  think  I  am  that  one.  It  was  I  who 
first  called  upon  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  to  provide  a  list  of  those 
salaries;  it  was  I  who  objected  in  this 
well,  when  they  were  a  little  slow  in  com- 
ing up  with  those  flgures;  it  was  I  who, 
upon  flrst  revelation  of  those  salaries,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  prime  task  for 
public  broadcasting  should  be  not  to  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  for  commercial 
talent,  but  to  develop  its  own  star  sys- 
tem. I  think  some  mistake  may  have 
been  made  in  hiring  Sander  Vanocur  at 
$85,000,  and  Robert  McNeill  at  $65,000, 
respectively.  The  third  salary  in  question 
was  authorized  by  the  Public  Broadcast 
Corporation  for  John  Macy,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, who  is  the  head  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation  and  draws  a  salary 
of  $65,000. 

It  can  be  said  that  if  we  were  to  go  into 
the  marketplace  and  try  to  hire  men 
with  experience  in  network  broadcasting 
on  public  affairs,  we  might  have  to  pay 
more  than  $85,000  or  $65,000. 

There  has  been  some  objection  to 
what  is  conceived  to  be  the  ideological 
slant  of  the  men  who  were  hired.  Let 
me  say  something  about  the  NPACT  op- 
eration. The  No.  3  man  over  there 
is  a  man  I  have  known  for  a  great 
many  years,  because  he  comes  from  my 
hometown.  He  was  political  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union.  Twice  he  was  detached 
from  his  service  with  the  newspaper  in 
order  to  assist  Richard  Nixon,  flrst  in 
his  campaign  to  be  elected  Governor  of 
California,  and  then  in  his  successful 
quest  for  the  Presidency.  So  this  NPACT 
team  has  political  balance. 

If  there  is  an  ideological  slant,  in 
whatever  their  private  views  may  be, 
moreover,  I  defy  anyone  to  show  me 
where  that  slant  has  shown  up  in  any 
of  the  public  affairs  broadcasting  that 
has  been  aired  by  this  NPAC  team — and 
they  have  been  on  every  Tuesday  night 
for  the  last  15  weeks.  The  job  that  they 
are  doing  is  exactly  the  kind  of  job  that 
has  been  set  out  for  this  new  form  of 
broadcasting,  which  is  aimed  to  give 
some  variation,  and  to  breathe  some  new 
life  into  what  is  put  out  on  television 
and  radio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  am  running 
out  of  time,  but  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  work  that  is  being  done  in  public 
radio  under  this  funding.  We  usually 
think  of  this  legislation  in  terms  of  tele- 
vision. I  should  imagine  if  any  of  us  can 
think  of  any  part  of  the  broadcast  spec- 
trum which  needs  attention,  it  Is  radio. 
Commercial  radio  has  been  going  to  pot. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  3  short  years, 
the  Corporation  has  succeeded  in  increas- 


ing the  number  of  full-service  public 
radio  stations  from  73  to  121.  Today,  62 
of  the  Nation's  100  largest  cities  are 
served  by  such  a  station,  as  well  as  many 
rural  communities. 

More  important.  Corporation  aid  has 
sparked  the  ssmie  kind  of  programing 
improvements  in  radio,  as  it  has  in  tele- 
vision. The  result  has  been  to  add  a  new 
source  of  information  and  enlightenment 
to  the  American  communications  scene. 
National  Public  Radio,  the  national  in- 
terconnection agency  that  CPB  helped 
create  and  which  it  funds,  has  been  in  the 
lead  of  this  movement.  Among  its 
achievements  have  been  the  broadcast  of 
almost  100  hours  of  hearings  held  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; live  broadcasts  of  more  than 
60  major  addresses  from  the  National 
Press  Club,  and  numerous  special  events, 
such  as  live  coverage  on  the  United  Na- 
tion's debate  on  the  admission  of  Red 
China.  In  addition,  it  has  provided  a 
bro£ui  range  of  cultural  programs. 

More  than  mere  sentiment  for  an  era 
long  past  prompts  this  redevelopment 
and  resurgence  of  radio,  for  the  medium 
has  unique  capabilities  that  other  media 
lack.  Being  highly  mobile,  radio  provides 
a  sense  of  immediacy  with  which  even 
television  cannot  always  compete.  It  Is 
also  efficient,  being  able  to  provide  the 
same  kind  of  program  as  television  at 
only  only  one-tenth  the  cost. 

As  recently  as  on  the  day  of  the  tragedy 
at  Laurel,  Md.,  in  which  Governor  Wal- 
lace was  shot,  I  happened  on  the  way 
home  that  evening  to  hear  two  public 
radio  stations  in  their  handling  of  that 
story.  I  can  tell  the  Members  it  was  pro- 
fessional and  first-rate  in  every  respect. 
As  I  remarked  a  moment  ago  to  our 
colleague  from  Iowa,  I  am  hopeful  that 
encouragement  of  public  radio  might  give 
us  a  few  more  broadcasters  such  as  the 
old  "Voice  of  Iowa,"  H.  R.  Gross,  used 
to  be. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  in- 
crease in  funds  which  is  provided  in  this 
legislation— almost  all  of  it— will  go  di- 
rectly through  to  the  local  stations.  If 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  set  out  to  pre- 
serve in  the  public  broeidcast  law  in  this 
Nation,  it  is  the  independence  and  the 
integrity  of  local  management.  There  is 
going  to  be  no  network  pushing  anything 
down  the  throats  of  these  independently 
operated  stations. 

We  have  $10  million  in  the  bill  for 
facilities  grants  to  the  stations.  And  we 
have  a  provision  that  30  percent  of  all 
the  general  funds  will  go  directly  through 
to  the  local  stations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  chairman 
has  beoi  overly  generous  with  me,  and 
I  hope  I  have  not  abused  his  kindness. 
If  you  Members  have  been  hearing 
from  managers  of  local  stations,  I  know 
you  have  learned  there  are  a  great  many 
things  they  are  eager  to  do  in  local  pro- 
grams which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
do  because  of  a  lack  of  funding. 


I  am  delighted  to  assure  Members  that 
imder  the  terms  of  this  bill,  50  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  we  spend,  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  goes  along,  will  go 
directly  through  to  the  local  stations — to 
be  spent  as  they  see  fit,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  boards  of  prominent  citizens  in 
each  community. 

There  are  220  of  these  television  sta- 
tions, many  of  them  affiliated  with  col- 
leges and  universities  in  our  districts, 
and  121  full  service  radio  stations. 

I  do  hope  the  Members  will  all  come 
to  the  fioor  with  open  minds  tomorrow, 
to  consider  what  we  can  do  to  preserve 
and  extend  the  benefits  of  a  truly  people's 
broadcasting  service  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  sis  I  may  consume. 

I  want  again  to  acknowledge  the  very 
great  contribution  which  the  modest 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  tms  made  to  this  legislation 
and  to  the  cause  of  public  broadcasting. 
He  has  been  an  enlightened  contributor 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  committee, 
and  the  legislation  is  much  Improved  by 
his  contribution. 

The  gentleman  from  California  sug- 
gested that  there  had  never  been  any 
justifiable  complaint  as  it  relates  to  the 
objectivity  of,  as  I  shall  call  them,  the 
Sander  Vanocur  programs  on  NPACT. 
It  is  my  recollection  that  on  at  least  two 
occasions  following  speeches  by  the 
President,  all  of  those  who  were  asked 
for  comments  were  opposed  to  the  philos- 
ophy and  the  content  of  the  President's 
remarks.  The  two  speeches  were,  on  the 
one  hand,  busing,  and,  on  the  other  the 
renewed  bombing  in  Vietnam. 

Are  you  aware  of  those  progrsmis. 
Have  they  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  was  referring  to  the  regular 
Tuesday  night  "Campaign  1972"  pro- 
grams that  have  been  telecast  this  year 
by  NPACT. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Yes.  There  were  two  pro- 
grams produced  by  NPACT,  which  Mr. 
Vanocur  introduced  to  the  television 
audience.  He  admitted  in  his  introduc- 
tion, that  panelists  were  not  balanced, 
that  they  were  in  fact.  In  opposition  to 
the  President's  speech. 

I  will  say  that  the  record  does  show 
that  he  made  an  effort  to  find  people 
who  could  give  balance  to  the  program, 
but  indicated  he  was  imable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  one  moment  further? 
Mr.  KEITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  When  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Dean  Burch,  appeared  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  on  this  legisla- 
tion, this  year,  he  testified  in  response  to 
a  question  that  he  knew  of  no  complaints 
under  the  Fairness  Doctrine  which  had 
reached  the  FCC  in  relation  to  public 
broadcasting,  as  compared  with  the  nu- 
merous complaints  which  come  In  re- 
sponse to  programs  and  utterances  on 
c(Hnmercial  television. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  more 
people  are  watehing  commercial  tele- 
vision, and  that  this  would  accotmt  for 
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a  preponderance  of  complaints  against 
commercial  TV.  But  it  does  seem  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  at  that 
time — and  this  was  in  the  last  4  months — 
not  one  single  complaint  directed  to  the 
FCC  on  this  score. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  recall  the  question.  I 
believe  it  was  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mr. 
Burch  and  his  response  was.  "Yes.  I 
checked  Just  this  morning  and  there 
were  none."  So  this  morning  we  called 
his  office  and  asked  if  that  same  condi- 
tion exists  today,  and  by  and  large  it 
does.  There  are  one  or  two  complaints 
that  have  been  filed  by  an  organization 
I  believe  known  as  AIM.  which  protests 
the  interconnection  system.  He  felt  these 
complaints  that  were  lodged  with  his 
office  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  FCC.  The  complaints  should.  I  be- 
lieve, more  properly  have  been  brought 
against  the  individual  station  which  by 
choice  accepted  the  program.  One  of 
those  had  to  do  with  sex  education  and 
the  other  with  treatment  of  blacks  in 
the  penal  system.  But  he  did  not  feel  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  investigate  the 
charges — and  certainly  those  who 
brought  the  protest  should  have  carried 
it.  in  my  judgment,  to  the  individual  sta- 
tions, because  all  of  them  volimtarily 
used  these  programs,  as  contrasted  to 
the  network  approach. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  time  to  yield  for  one  moment 
further? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  wonder  if  aU 
of  the  Members  are  aware  that  public 
broadcasting  operates  under  a  stricture 
which  is  even  more  comprehensive  than 
commercial  broadcasting.  We  have  in 
our  law  for  public  broadcasters  the  state- 
ment that  there  shall  be  "strict  adher- 
ence to  objectivity  and  balance."  to  an 
extent  which  leaves  them  open  to  chal- 
lenge if  there  is  not  almost  a  minute-by- 
minute  distribution  of  time  on  contro- 
versial issues.  Commercial  television  is 
imder  a  general  requirement  of  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  which  says  that  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  seek  out  the  views  of 
opposition  forces,  and  to  give  them  a 
comparable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  But 
it  does  not  require  anything  like  the 
language  of  the  amendment  that  we  put 
into  the  public  broadcasting  bill  3  years 
ago.      

Mr.  KEITK.  I  think  further  than 
that — and  I  would  like  to  comment  upon 
the  observations  which  the  gentleman 
has  made — the  charter  of  the  private 
network  is  to  make  money  for  the  stock- 
holders and  the  charter  of  these  stations 
and  services  is  entirely  In  the  public 
interest.  They  are  not  looking  to  improve 
their  ratings  and  their  earnings.  They 
are  charged  by  Congress  with  educating 
and  enlightening  the  public  and  for  that 
reason  I  believe  that  they  have,  in- 
house.  a  better  overview  of  the  opera- 
tion. They  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to 
be  objective  than  are  the  networks. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mac- 
donald) who  has  done  such  an  extraor- 
dinary job  in  this  field,  and  have  his 
remarks  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  this  subject. 


Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  say  that  the 
most  important  thing  here  is  for  the 
Congress  not  to  get  engrossed  in  a 
swamp  of  detail,  but  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress and  other  political  entities  out  of 
the  nmning  of  public  broadcasting  and 
to  look  at  public  broadcasting  as  a  whole. 

The  No.  1  question  to  be  answered  in 
the  mind  o.  everyone,  in  my  judgment,  is 
"Is  public  broadcasting  doing  a  good  job 
in  its  entirety?"  If  the  answer  in  your 
mind  and  if  the  answer  in  the  mind  of 
all  the  Members  is  "No,"  then  do  you  not 
thijik  we  should  avoid  getting  involved 
in 'the  swEimp  of  trying  to  run  public 
broadcasting,  ana  judge  it  by  the  product 
it  produces  and  its  effect  upon  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Yes,  I  do,  but  I  believe, 
as  you  indicated  in  your  questioning  of 
the  witnesses  before  our  committee,  we, 
by  reason  of  our  responsibility  as  com- 
mittee members,  must  respond  to  the 
questions  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

I  think  when  sufficient  details  are 
furnished  in  answer  to  the  questions  that 
are  asked  they  are  going  to  find  that  the 
program  is  a  lot  better  than  has  been 
indicated  in  the  comments  that  we  and 
others  have  made  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  from  time  to 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Keith)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
public  television  came  to  southeastern 
Idaho  for  the  first  time  10  months  ago 
with  the  inauguration  of  public  televi- 
sion station  KBGL-TV  ip.  Pocatello, 
licensed  to  Idaho  State  Urjversity. 

KBGL-TV  is  a  stat»x»n  serving  the 
cultural,  educational,  and  informational 
needs  of  southeast  Idaho.  The  station 
offers  solid  local  programing  on  commu- 
nity issues  and  events,  supplementing 
this  fare  with  a  selection  of  programs 
made  available  by  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service,  public  television's  national 
interconnection  facility. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  made  by  this 
station  and  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
every  success  in  the  future. 

Since  KBGL-TV  has  joined  the  public 
broadcasting  commimity,  it  has  met 
with  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems 
facing  nonconmiercial  broadcasting  to- 
day— financial  anemia. 

Traditional  sources  of  funding,  such  as 
community  subscriptions,  contributions, 
auctions,  and  State  and  local  funding 
have  never  adequately  met  the  costs  of 
quality  local  programing  production. 
The  stations'  local  production  units  have 
always  been  restrained  by  subminimal 
budgets,  which  in  turn  have  deprived 
local  communities  of  additional  public 
programing  services. 

In  1967.  Congress  enacted  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  to  meet  this  need.  The 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting — 


CPB— was  established  to  be  a  conduit 
organization  through  which  Federal 
funds  flowed  to  local  noncommercial 
broadcasting  stations.  To  distribute  these 
Federal  funds  effectively  and  equitably 
to  the  223  public  television  and  121  qual- 
ified public  radio  stations,  the  Corpora- 
tion established  a  system  of  annual  com- 
munity service  grants  to  help  stations 
supplement  and  expand  their  progri. 
ing  and  operational  capability.  Other 
programs  such  as  fellowships,  aid  to 
nonqualified  stations,  production  and 
special  project  grants  and  competitions 
have  also  been  made  available  to  these 
stations  during  the  past  5  years. 

Today,  we  are  considering  H.R.  13918, 
a  2-year  authorization  bill  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  There 
has  been  some  talk  about  reducing  this 
bill  to  a  1-year  authorization,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  speak 
about  this  bill  for  I  feel  the  future  of 
stations  such  as  KBGL-TV  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  should  such  action  be 
taken. 

Despite  the  administration's  support 
for  a  1-year  authorization  at  $45  million, 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported H.R.  13918  as  a  2-year  measure 
with  authorization  limits  at  $65  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $90  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Let  me  assure  you  there 
is  no  argument  over  the  need  for  such 
legislation.  The  only  issue  involved  is 
how  much  money  for  how  long  a  period 
of  time? 

I  feel  the  2-year  authorization  recom- 
mendation of  H.R.  13918  is  extremely 
important  given  the  leadtime  period  of 
18  to  24  months  needed  to  successfully 
develop  and  produce  original  program 
series  of  high  quality.  This  leadtime 
period  is  necessary  for  both  national  and 
local  programing  production  units. 
"Sesame  Street"  was  on  the  drawing 
board  for  2i  months  before  the  series 
was  even  aired.  Programs  produced  by 
the  BBC,  which  have  appeared  on  pub- 
lic television,  such  as  "Civilisation," 
"Forsyte  Saga"  and  "Henry  vni"  have 
also  taken  over  2  years  to  plan  and  pro- 
duce. How  ironic  it  is  that  during  the 
very  time  the  United  States  is  pre- 
paring for  its  bicentennial  celebration, 
the  British  are  filming  "The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans"  in  Scotland.  We  must  be 
aware  that  if  we  want  programs  of  simi- 
lar quality  produced  in  this  country,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  adequate 
funds  available  over  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time.  Annual  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations procedures  are  just  not  con- 
dusive  to  such  programing  objectives. 

The  administration  testified  during 
the  House  Communications  and  Power 
Subcommittee  hearings  2  months  ago 
that  they  will  offer  the  subcommittee  a 
long-range  financing  plan  by  next  June. 
Even  if  the  plan  were  ready  in  January, 
there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  com- 
pleting the  legislative  process  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  before  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1973.  It  will  take  a  full  2  years 
to  develop  and  implement  a  truly  refined 
and  workable  plan,  and  I  see  no  need  to 
come  back  next  year  for  another  1-year 
authorization  while  such  a  proposal  is 
under  consideration. 
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I  therefore  lU'ge  the  support  of  a  2- 
year  authorization  at  the  levels  con- 
tained in  HJl.  13918  as  reported  almost 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  by  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  here  today.  Certainly,  the 
House  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  for  his  courage  in  being 
here  and  in  handling  this  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman h£is  been  in  the  hospital  and  has 
just  gotten  out  and  gotten  back.  In  fact, 
by  being  here  he  may  be  endangering 
his  health. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith) 
for  his  very  able  handling  of  this  legis- 
lation on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  would 
also  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  for  his  very 
effective  and  Informative  statement.  I 
should  also  like  to  say  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LiN)  and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE)  for  their  statements  on  be- 
half of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  that  for  each  and  every 
dollar  the  Federal  (jovemment  puts  into 
public  broadcsisting,  $11  is  contributed 
from  other  sources.  I  think  most  of  the 
Members  have  heard  from  their  people 
back  home,  from  educators,  and  from  the 
people  who  listen  to  the  public  broad- 
casts. They  know  what  a  good  job  public 
broadcasting  is  doing  throughout  the 
United  States  in  carrying  programs 
which  inform,  enlighten,  and  educate. 

We  should  expand  this  program  in 
order  to  be  able  to  bring  further  educa- 
tion to  our  children  and  to  provide  pro- 
graming for  the  elderly,  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  re- 
ferred to. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins) 
with  regard  to  his  daughter,  Nancy.  In 
contributing  her  personal  money  to  the 
public  broadcasting  station  in  Boston, 
she  proved  herself  to  be  not  only  wise  but 
public  spirited.  I  feel  that  all  over  our  Na- 
tion young  people  feel  that  these  public 
broadcasting  stations  are  doing  a  good 
job,  and  that  they  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  them. 

So  I  wish  to  commend  his  very  percip- 
ient daughter,  and  to  say  that  we  thor- 
oughly appreciate  what  she  did. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  end 
the  general  debate  today,  and  ask  that 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  be  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTtate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1972". 

MOTION    OITERED    BT    MS.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
motion  I  demand  tellers. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  demanding  tellers  on  the  motion 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Chair  has  not 
yet  put  the  motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The.  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  a 
quorum  is  not  needed  upon  the  motion 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs) 
resumed  the  chair. 

CALL  or  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[RoU  No.  176] 

Abemethy 

Esch 

1>*ttnr^ 

Abourezk 

Eshleman 

MazzoU 

Abzug 

Evans,  Colo. 

Metcalfe 

Addabbo 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Alexander 

Fascell 

Mlkva 

Anderson,  111. 

Flynt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Ford, 

Mills,  Md. 

Tenn. 

Gerald  R. 

Minshall 

Arends 

Ford. 

MitcheU 

Asbbrook 

WiUlam  D. 

MlzeU 

BadUlo 

Prelinghuysen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Baring 

Fulton 

Nichols 

Barrett 

Gallfianakis 

O'NelU 

Belcher 

Gallagher 

Patten 

BeU 

Gettys 

Plmle 

Bingham 

Gibbons 

PodeU 

Blanton 

Griffin 

Pofl 

Bow 

Hagan 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Halpern 

Puclnski 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hanna 

Rallsback 

Burton 

Harsha 

Rangel 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Harvey 

Reld 

Caffery 

Hathaway 

Rodino 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Roncallo 

Chlsholm 

Hubert 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Clausen, 

Hogan 

Rostenkowskl 

DonH. 

Holi&eld 

Roybal 

Clawson,  Del 

Horton 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Collier 

Ichord 

Sar  banes 

Colmer 

Jarman 

Satterfleld 

Conover 

Jonas 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schmttz 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

SebelluB 

Corman 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Cotter 

Landrum 

Slsk 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Leggett 

Smith,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Davis.  S.C. 

Long,  Md. 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Springer 

Dlggs 

McCloskey 

Stanton, 

Dlngell 

McDade 

J.  WUliam 

Dom 

McDonald, 

Stanton, 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

James  V. 

Drlnan 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Dwyer 

McFaU 

Stokes 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  McKlnney 

StubbleOeld 

Stuckey  Wiggins  Wolff 

Terry  WUson,  Bob        Yatron 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wilson, 
Veysey  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  On  this  rollcall  289  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  then  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bUl  (H.R.  13918)  to  provide  for 
improved  financing  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE RICHARD  H.  POFF  TO  THE 
VIRGINIA  SUPREME  COURT 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Linwood  Holton,  has  appointed  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Poff, 
to  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Governor 
for  this  £u:tion.  I  think  this  appointment 
is  a  very  popular  and  solid  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reserved  30  min- 
utes on  tomorrow  so  that  the  Members 
can  make  whatever  remarks  they  care 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  colleague  to  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PROHIBITING 
THE  SALE  OP  HANDGUNS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  MONTtoOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Gov.  George 
Wallace  has  revived  the  debate  over 
whetiier  or  not  the  Congress  should  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  handguns  or  the  so- 
called  Saturday  night  special.  The  Satur- 
day night  special  is  a  cheaply  constructed 
handgun  or  pistol  which  has  little  or  no 
accuracy.  This  type  of  handgun  is  most 
often  used  in  armed  robberies  and  mur- 
ders. It  has  no  practical  application  as  a 
target  pistol  and  is  little  or  no  use  to  a 
homeowner  in  protecting  his  property 
because  of  the  lack  of  accursujy.  These 
are  also  the  types  of  handguns  which 
are  the  hardest  for  the  police  or  FBI  to 
trace  when  they  have  been  used  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  Criminals  usual- 
ly use  this  type  of  pistol  because  they  are 
easy  to  obtain,  scare  the  victim  just  as 
effectively  as  other  types  of  guns,  and  can 
kill  or  woimd  the  victim  at  close  range. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  rush  forward 
right  after  the  shooting  of  Governor 
Wallace  and  start  supporting  tighter  gun 
control  laws.  But  I  feel  that  it  would  also 
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be  wrong  to  do  so  without  studying  the 
possible  effects  of  such  legislation.  My 
greatest  fear  is  that  we  would  only  be 
opening  the  door  to  even  more  legisla- 
tion which  would  deny  the  people  of 
America  the  rights  of  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  says  in 
part: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

I  believe  the  best  policy  would  be  to 
look  into  the  possibilit>  of  passing  stricter 
laws  and  tougher  penalties  for  any  crime 
committed  with  a  handgxm.  There  have 
been  some  proposals  that  there  be  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  50  years  when- 
ever a  person  is  convicted  of  a  crime 
with  a  handgim  and  the  person  would  not 
be  eligible  for  parole  for  a  minimimi  of 
25  years.  If  another  person  were  killed 
during  a  criminal  act  with  a  handgun 
there  would  be  a  mandatory  sentence  of 
99  years  upon  conviction  with  no  chance 
for  parole  for  a  minimum  of  50  years. 

The  word  "mandatory"  is  very  impor- 
tant since  the  judge  and  jury  would  not 
have  any  say-so  in  the  length  of  the 
prison  sentence.  If  a  person  were  con- 
victed of  a  robbery  or  murder  with  a 
handgun,  then  he  would  automatically  be 
sentenced  to  50  years  or  99  years.  I  re- 
alize these  would  be  extreme  sentences, 
but  I  feel  they  would  effectively  quell  the 
use  of  handguns  in  criminal  acts.  A  law 
of  this  type  should  also  satisfy  those  peo- 
ple who  are  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, but  it  would  also  effectively  keep 
the  gun-toting  criminal  off  the  streets. 

In  too  many  cases  we  hfive  seen  crimi- 
nals convicted  of  armed  robbery  or  mur- 
der given  short  sentences  and  returned 
to  the  streets  to  only  kill  and  rob  again. 
A  tough  law  of  this  type  should  also 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  anyone  who  is 
considering  the  possibility  of  armed  rob- 
bery or  killing  another  himian  being  with 
a  handgun. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  even  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
handguns  or  the  Saturday  night  special 
we  would  not  be  able  to  stop  the  criminal 
from  obtaining  such  pistols.  There  are  al- 
ready so  many  In  circulation  that  it 
would  still  be  easy  to  steal  one.  This 
would  mean  that  we  would  only  be 
placing  the  law-abiding  citizens  at  the 
mercy  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  action 
needs  to  be  taken  to  prevent  future  at- 
tacks on  our  political  leaders  and  also 
prevent  armed  robberies  and  murders, 
but  we  must  make  certain  that  when  we 
act  we  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens  in  America.  Any 
laws  passed  must  be  directed  toward  the 
criminal  and  must  contain  tough  prison 
sentences. 


DR.  IRVING  GREENBERG  DELIVERS 
OPENING  PRAYER  IN  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16. 


Dr.  Irving  Greenberg,  Rabbi  of  the  River- 
dale  Jewish  Center,  delivered  the  open- 
ing prayer  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  was  through  the  thoughtful 
invitation  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
Jonathan  Bingham  that  we  were  honored 
by  the  Rabbi's  presence.  Because  of  con- 
gressional reapportionment,  the  River- 
dale  Jewish  Center  is  now  in  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  and 
I  feel  very  privileged  in  having  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  that  fine  congregation. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  Congress- 
man Bingham's  able  representation  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

A  summa  cum  laude  graduate  from 
Brooklyn  College,  where  he  was  also 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1954,  Dr. 
Greenberg  received  his  master's  degree 
from  Harvard  University  in  1954,  and 
his  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1960.  He  was 
ordained  in  1953  at  the  Beth  Joseph 
Rabbinical  Seminary. 

Dr.  Greenberg  served  as  Rabbi  of  the 
Young  Israel  of  Brookline  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  from  1956  to  1960.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a  lecturer  in  Near  Eastern 
Judaic  Studies  at  Brandeib  University, 
and  director  of  the  Hlllel  Foimdation  at 
Brandeis. 

From  1961  to  1962,  Dr.  Greenberg  was 
a  Fulbright  Visiting  Professor  in  History 
at  Tel  Aviv  University  in  Israel  under 
the  U.S.  Government  educational  ex- 
change program. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  River- 
dale  Jewish  Center,  he  is  currently  as- 
sistant professor  of  history  at  Yeshiva 
University,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation, chairman  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Center  for  Russian  Jewry,  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Student  Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Dr.  Greenberg  has  numerous  publica- 
tions to  his  credit,  and  his  articles  have 
appeared  in  Commentary,  Congress  Bi- 
weekly, and  American  Jewish  Historical 
Quarterly,  among  others. 

The  tremendous  energy  he  brings  to 
all  of  his  imdertakings  has  earned  Dr. 
Greenberg  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  congregation  he  has  so  ably  led. 
Beginning  in  September,  he  will  take  on 
yet  an  {idditional  responsibility,  for  he 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Jewish  Studies  Department  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  Dr.  Greenberg's  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful  prayer.  His  visit 
to  the  House  came  on  the  day  that  the 
Apollo  16  astronauts  were  received  by 
the  House,  and  Dr.  Greenberg  appro- 
priately took  note  of  this  event  with  the 
following  words: 

May  our  vision  exploring  the  heavens, 
bringing  men  back  safely,  overcome  our 
blindness  neglecting  earth,  abandoning  men 
to  suffering. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  THE  STRATEGIC  ARMS 
LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  to  congratulate 
the  President  on  achieving  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement  in  Moscow 
last  week.  I  believe  it  represents  a  his- 
toric step  forward  in  the  direction  of  re- 
moving the  threat  of  nuclear  war  from 
the  world,  and  I  believe  it  deserves  to  be 
ratified  by  the  other  body. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Moscow  agree- 
ment is  actually  based  on  three  bits  of 
important  preliminary  diplomatic  spade- 
work  carried  out  by  three  other  Presi- 
dents. First  is  the  "open  skies"  proposal  of 
President  Eisenhower  back  in  1959, 
which  is  now  Incorporated  in  this  agree- 
ment in  the  reconnaissance  satellites 
being  operated  by  both  coimtries. 

Second  is  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
concluded  by  President  Kennedy  in  1963, 
which  first  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  concluding  a  successful  agreement 
relating  to  nuclear  weapons  without  the 
necessity  for  on-the-site  inspection. 

The  third  is  the  dramatic  effort  by 
President  Johnson  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  at  the  Glassboro  siunmit 
meeting  In  1967  to  convince  the  Soviets 
to  halt  construction  of  their  new  Mos- 
cow-based ABM  system  because  it  would 
only  undermine  the  credibility  of  Amer- 
ica's own  deterrent  offensive  nuclear  ar- 
senal £ind  thereby  needlessly  escalate 
the  arms  race  without  increasing  real 
security  on  either  side.  The  new  Moscow 
agreement  really  represents  a  belated 
recognition  of  this  truth  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara 
tried  so  hard  to  sell  to  Premier  Kosygin 
at  Glassboro.  And  so  the  Soviets  have 
now  come  aroimd  after  6  years  to  rec- 
ognizing the  paradoxical  principle  that 
in  the  long  run  the  best  hope  of  avoiding 
nuclear  war  lies  in  leaving  both  coun- 
tries equally  exposed  to  a  devastating 
nuclear  "first  strike"  from  the  other. 

This  Is  precisely  what  this  new  pact 
does,  and  In  so  doing  it  merely  formalizes 
a  "nuclear  stalemate"  that  has  existed 
between  our  two  countries  for  the  past 
decade  or  so,  a  condition  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "balance  of  terror."  Since 
both  countries  are  equally  vulnerable  to 
the  other's  nuclear  forces,  neither  one 
can  really  benefit  from  starting  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

I  don't  put  too  much  stock,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  charges  that  this  new  agreement 
gives  the  Soviets  some  nuclear  edge,  es- 
pecially in  missile-firing  submarines. 
This  may,  indeed,  be  the  case,  although 
we  must  recognize  that  we  ourselves 
have  some  degree  of  our  own  In  other 
aresis.  Including  our  advantages  in  the 
field  of  MIRV'd  weapons.  What  is  Im- 
portant, it  seems  to  me,  is  that  by  this 
treaty  we  have  achieved  some  kind  of 
halt  to  a  nuclear  arms  race  that  had 
appeared  to  have  no  end.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement  the  Soviets  would 
still  have  been  free  to  continue  their 
frenetic  development  of  more  and 
greater  land-based  missiles  as  well  as 
their  construction  of  increased  numbers 
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of  nuclear  missile-firing  Polaris-type 
submarines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  one  other 
comment.  In  my  judgment  this  new  Mos- 
cow agreement  was  made  possible  oaly 
because  Congress  in  past  years  has 
backed  up  the  President's  position  that 
our  best  hope  of  achieving  a  satisfactory 
arms  limitation  agreement  lay  in  main- 
taining oiu-  military  strength  rather  than 
in  disarming  unilaterally.  Obviously  the 
decision  of  Congress  to  continue  with 
development  of  the  ABM  was  a  very  wise 
one.  Without  an  American  ABM  there 
would  never  have  been  an  ABM  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets;  and,  as  the  Mos- 
cow discussions  have  made  clear,  an 
ABM  agreement  is  the  key  to  a  broader 
limitation  on  offensive  weapons.  Had 
Congress  followed  the  recommendations 
of  those  who  suggested  that  we  never  be- 
gin an  ABM,  or  had  we  followed  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  who  have  been  urging 
us  to  disarm  imilaterally,  this  treaty 
would  never  have  been  concluded  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  these  new  agreements  are 
perfect  or  that  they  will  remove  all  fur- 
ther need  to  be  concerned  about  our  se- 
curity, either  nuclear  or  nonnuclear. 
But  they  do  represent  a  significant  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  rational  re- 
straints on  military  power  on  which  we 
should  certainly  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  build;  and  as  such  they  deserve 
to  be  supported  by  this  Congress  and  by 
the  American  people. 


USHERING   IN   A   GENERATION   OP 
PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  directly  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple over  television.  He  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics had  just  finished  days  of  negotiations 
which  may,  indeed,  as  he  says  usher  in 
a  generation  of  peace. 

The  leaders  of  our  two  nations  have 
agreed  on  Joint  ventures  in  space;  they 
have  agreed  on  ways  of  working  together 
to  protect  the  environment;  to  advance 
health,  to  cooperate  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

They  have  agreed  on  means  of  pre- 
venting incidents  at  sea  and  established 
a  commission  to  expand  trade  between 
our  two  nations. 

And,  most  important,  they  have  taken 
an  historic  first  step  In  the  limitation  of 
nuclear  strategic  arms. 

We  all  agreed  with  the  President,  I  am 
sure,  when  he  said: 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  says:  "Make 
peace  with  man  and  quarrel  with  your  sin." 
The  hardships  and  evils  that  beset  all  men 
and  all  nations,  these  and  these  alone,  ara 
what  we  should  make  war  upon. 

Our  President  desires  peace,  and  has 

traveled  thousands  and  thousands  of 

miles  this  year  to  help  Insure  that  ova 

generation  and  that  of  our  children  will 
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have  a  better  opportunity  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  giant  powers  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  UJ3.SJI. 
These  nations  account  for  almost  1  bil- 
lion of  the  world's  3.7  billion  population. 

This  President  has  a  mammoth  Job 
in  winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  in 
seeking  to  maintain  peaceful  relations 
with  the  world  powers,  in  promoting 
economic  stability  among  the  world's 
peoples,  and  in  maintaining  harmony  in 
our  own  country. 

We  should  all,  I  feel,  stand  solidly  be- 
hind President  Nixon  and  prayerfully 
support  his  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  a 
world  hungering  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  include  the  President's  television  ad- 
dress to  the  Russian  people: 
TRANScanrc  or  Nixon's  Txlkvibion  Aooxess 

TO  THB  Sovht  Feoplx  From  the  Oreat 

Kremlin  Palace 

Following  Is  a  transcript  of  President 
Nixon's  broadcast  address  from  Moscow 
yesterday,  as  recorded  by  The  New  York 
Times: 

Dobry  vecher  [Good  evening].  I  deeply 
appreciate  this  opportunity  yovir  government 
has  given  me  to  speak  directly  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  0nlon  to  bring  you  a 
message  of  friendship  from  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries  and  about  the 
way  to  peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

This  is  my  fourth  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  these  visits  I  have  gained  a  great 
respect  for  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  your  strength,  your  generosity,  your 
determination.  For  the  diversity  and  rich- 
ness of  your  cultural  heritage.  For  your 
many  achievements. 

In  the  three  years  I  have  been  In  office 
one  of  my  principal  alms  has  been  to  es- 
tablish a  better  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  two  countries  have  much  In  common. 
Most  Important  of  all,  we  have  never  fought 
one  another  In  war.  On  the  contrary,  the 
memory  of  yoiu:  soldiers  and  ours  embracing 
at  the  Elbe  as  allies  In  1946  remains  strong 
In  millions  of  hearts  In  both  of  our  coiuitrles. 

It  is  my  hope  that  that  memory  can  serve 
as  an  Inspiration  for  the  renewal  of  So- 
viet-American cooperation  In  the  nlneteen- 
seventies. 

As  great  powers,  we  shall  sometimes  be 
competitors,  but  we  need  never  be  enemies. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  visited  your 
country  as  Vice  President,  I  addressed  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  radio  and 
television — as  I  am  addressing  you  tonight.. 
I  said  then,  'let  us  have  peaceful  compe- 
tition not  only  In  producing  the  best  fac- 
tories but  In  producing  better  lives  for  our 
people.  Let  us  cooperate  in  our  explora- 
tion of  outer  space.  Let  our  aim  be  not  vic- 
tory over  other  peoples,  but  the  victory  of  all 
mankind  over  hunger,  want,  misery  and  dis- 
ease wherever  It  exists  tn  the  world." 

In  our  meetings  this  week,  we  have  be- 
gun to  bring  some  of  those  hopes  to  fruition. 
Shortly  after  we  arrived  here  on  Monday 
afternoon,  a  brief  rain  fell  on  Moscow  of  a 
kind  that  I  am  told  Is  called  a  "mushroom 
rain" — a  farm  rain,  the  sunshine  breaking 
through,  that  makes  the  mushrooms  grow, 
and  Is  therefore  considered  a  good  omen. 

The  month  of  May  Is  early  for  mushrooms, 
but  as  our  talks  progress  this  week,  what 
did  grow  was  even  better — a  far-reaching  set 
of  agreements  that  can  lead  to  a  better  life 
for  both  of  our  peoples,  to  a  better  chance 
for  peace  In  the  world. 

We  have  agreed  on  Joint  ventures  In  space; 


we  have  agreed  on  ways  of  working  together 
to  protect  the  environment,  to  advance 
health,  to  cooperate  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

We  have  agreed  on  means  of  preventing  in- 
cidents at  sea;  we  have  established  a  com- 
mission to  expand  trade  between  our  two 
nations. 

Most  Important,  we  have  taken  an  tUstorlo 
first  step  In  the  Umltatlon  of  nuclear  stra- 
tegic arms. 

This  arms  control  agreement  Is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  either  side  an  advantage 
over  the  other.  Both  of  our  nations  are 
strong.  Each  respects  the  strength  of  the 
other.  Each  will  maintain  the  strength  nec- 
essary to  defend  Its  mdependence. 

NO  WINNERS,  ONLY  LOSERS 

But  in  an  unchecked  arms  race  between 
two  great  nations  there  would  be  no  winners, 
only  losers.  By  setting  this  limitation  to- 
gether the  people  of  both  of  our  nations,  and 
of  all  nations,  can  be  winners. 

If  we  continue  in  the  spirit  of  serious  pur- 
pose that  has  marked  our  discussions  this 
week,  these  agreements  can  start  us  on  a 
new  road  of  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people,  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples. 

There  Is  an  old  proverb  that  says  "Make 
peace  with  man  and  quarrel  with  your  sin." 
The  hardships  and  evils  that  beset  all  men 
and  all  nations,  these  and  these  alone  are 
what  we  should  make  war  upon. 

As  we  look  at  the  prospects  for  peace,  we 
see  that  we  have  made  significant  progress 
at  reducing  the  possible  sources  of  direct 
conflict  between  us.  But  history  tells  us  that 
great  nations  have  often  been  dragged  Into 
war  without  Intending  It  by  conflicts  between 
smaller  nations. 

As  great  powers  we  can  and  should  use 
our  Influence  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  discourage  aggres- 
sion In  other  parts  of  the  world — and  partic- 
ularly among  those  smaller  nations  that  look 
to  us  for  leadership  and  example. 

With  great  power  goes  great  responsibil- 
ity. When  a  man  walks  with  a  giant  tread, 
he  must  be  careful  where  he  sets  his  feet. 

There  can  be  true  peace  only  when  the 
weak  are  as  safe  as  the  strong. 

The  wealthier  and  more  powerful  our  own 
nations  become,  the  more  we  have  to  lose 
from  war,  and  the  threat  of  war,  anywhere 
In  the  world. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  I  can  say 
this:  We  covet  no  one  else's  territory,  we 
seek  no  dominion  over  any  other  people.  We 
seek  the  right  to  live  In  peace,  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  all  the  peoples  of  this 
earth. 

Our  power  will  only  be  used  to  keep  the 
peace,  never  to  break  It.  Only  to  defend  free- 
dom, never  to  destroy  it. 

No  nation  that  does  not  threaten  Its 
neighbors  has  anything  to  fear  from  the 
United  States. 

Soviet  citizens  have  often  asked  me,  does 
America  truly  want  peace?  I  believe  that  our 
actions  answer  that  question  far  better  than 
any  words  could  do.  If  we  did  not  want  peace, 
we  would  not  have  reduced  the  size  of  our 
armed  forces  by  a  million  men,  by  almost 
one-third,  during  the  past  three  years. 

If  we  did  not  want  peace,  we  would  not 
have  worked  so  hard  at  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  nuclear  arms;  at 
achieving  a  settlement  of  Berlin;  at  main- 
taining peace  in  the  Middle  East;  at  estab- 
lishing better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  People's  Republic  of  (Thlna, 
with  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  feel  very  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  get  to  know  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Uni(»i,  friendly  and  hospitable,  cou- 
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ngeous  and  strong.  Most  Americans  will 
never  have  a  chance  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  most  Soviet  citizens  will  never  have  a 
chance  to  visit  America. 

Most  of  you  Imow  our  country  only 
through  what  you  read  In  your  newspapers 
and  what  you  hear  and  see  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  motion  pictures.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  real  America. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  try 
to  convey  to  you  something  of  what  America 
is  really  like — not  in  terms  of  its  scenic 
beauty,  its  great  cities,  its  factories,  its  farms 
or  Its  highways,  but  In  terms  of  its  people. 

In  many  ways,  the  people  of  our  two  coun- 
tries are  very  much  alike.  Uke  the  Soviet 
Union,  ours  is  a  large  and  diverse  nation.  Our 
people,  like  yours,  are  hardworking.  Like  you, 
we  Americans  have  a  strong  spirit  of  com- 
petition. 

But  we  also  have  a  great  love  of  music  and 
poetry,  of  sports  and  of  humor. 

Above  all,  we,  like  you,  are  an  open,  natural 
and  friendly  people.  We  love  our  country.  We 
love  our  children. 

And  we  want  for  you,  and  for  your  chil- 
dren, the  same  peace  and  abundance  that  we 
want  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

We  Americans  are  idealists,  we  believe 
deeply  in  our  system  of  government.  We 
cherish  our  personal  liberty.  We  would  fight 
to  defend  it  if  necessary,  as  we  have  done 
before. 

But  we  also  believe  deeply  in  the  right  of 
each  nation  to  choose  its  own  system. 

Therefore,  however  much  we  like  otir  own 
system  for  ourselves,  we  have  no  desire  to 
Impose  it  on  anyone  else. 

As  we  conclude  this  week  of  talks,  there 
are  certainly  fundamental  premises  of  the 
point  of  view  which  I  believe  deserve 
emphasis. 

In  conducting  these  talks,  it  has  not  been 
our  aim  to  divide  up  the  world  into  spheres 
of  influence,  to  establish  a  condominium,  or 
in  any  way  to  conspire  together  against  the 
Interests  of  any  other  nation. 

Rather,  we  have  sought  to  construct  a  bet- 
ter framework  of  understanding  between 
our  two  nations.  To  make  progress  in  our 
bilateral  relationships.  To  find  ways  of  in- 
suring that  futxire  frictions  between  us 
would  never  embroil  our  two  nations — and 
therefore  the  world — In  war. 

While  ours  are  both  great  and  powerful 
nations,  the  world  is  no  longer  dominated 
by  two  superpowers.  The  world  is  a  l>etter 
and  safer  place  because  its  power  and  re- 
sources are  more  widely  distributed. 

Beyond  this,  since  World  War  U,  more 
than  70  new  nations  have  come  into  being. 

We  cannot  have  true  peace  unless  they — 
and  all  nations — can  feel  that  they  share  It. 

America  seeks  better  relations  not  only 
virith  the  Soviet  Union  but  with  all  nations. 
The  only  sound  basis  for  a  peaceful  and 
progressive  international  order  is  a  sovereign 
equality  and  mutual  respect. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  each  nation  to 
chart  its  own  course,  to  choose  its  own  sys- 
tem, to  go  its  own  way  without  Interference 
from  other  nations. 

STOST  or  TRX  WOOD81IAM 

As  we  look  to  the  longer  term,  peace  de- 
pends also  on  continued  progress  in  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Together  with  other  ad- 
vanced Industrial  countries,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  share  a  twofold 
responsibility  in  this  regard.  On  the  one 
hand,  to  practice  restraint  In  those  activi- 
ties such  as  the  supply  of  arms  that  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  developing  nations. 
And,  second,  to  assist  them  in  their  orderly 
economic  and  social  development — without 
political  Interference. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  an  old  story 
told  in  Russia  of  a  traveler  who  was  walk- 


ing to  another  vUlage.  He  knew  the  way  but 
not  the  distance.  Finally,  he  came  upon  a 
woodsman  chopping  wood  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

And  he  asked  the  woodsman:  How  long 
will  It  take  to  reach  the  village?"  The  woods 
man  replied,  "I  don't  know."  The  traveler 
was  angry  because  he  was  sure  the  woods- 
man was  from  the  village  and  therefore  knew 
how  far  It  was. 

And  so  he  started  off  down  the  road  again. 
After  he  had  gone  a  few  steps,  the  woods- 
man called  out:  "Stop.  It  will  take  you  about 
15  minutes."  The  traveler  turned  and  de- 
manded, "Why  didn't  you  teU  me  that  In  the 
first  place?" 

The  woodsman  replied,  "Because  then  I 
didn't  know  the  length  of  your  stride." 

In  our  talks  this  week  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  both  sides  have  bad  a 
chance  to  measure  the  letigth  of  our  strides 
toward  peace  and  security. 

I  believe  that  those  strides  have  been  sub- 
stantial. And  that  now  we  have  well  begun 
the  long  Journey  which  will  lead  us  to  a  new 
age  In  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  important  to  both  of  our  pe<^les  that 
we  continue  those  strides. 

HELP  rOB  TRX  SICK 

As  our  two  countries  learn  to  work  to- 
gether, our  people  will  be  able  to  get  to  know 
one  another  better.  Oreater  cooperation  can 
also  mean  a  great  deal  in  our  dally  lives. 

As  we  learn  to  cooperate  In  space.  In  health, 
in  the  environment,  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, our  cooperation  can  help  sick  people  get 
well.  It  can  help  Industries  produce  more 
consumer  goods.  It  can  help  all  of  us  enjoy 
the  cleaner  air  and  water.  It  can  Increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  world  aroimd  us. 

As  we  expand  our  trade,  each  of  our  coun- 
tries can  buy  more  of  the  other's  goods  and 
market  more  of  our  own.  As  we  gain  experi- 
ence with  arms  control,  we  can  bring  closer 
the  day  when  further  agreements  can  lessen 
the  arms  burden  of  our  two  nations,  and 
lessen  the  threat  of  war  In  the  world. 

Through  all  the  pages  of  history,  through 
all  the  centuries,  the  world's  people  have 
struggled  to  be  free  from  fear.  Whether  fear 
of  the  elements,  or  hunger,  or  fear  of  their 
own  rulers,  or  fear  of  their  neighbors  in  other 
coimtrles. 

And  yet  time  and  again  people  have  van- 
quished the  source  of  one  fear  only  to  fall 
prey  to  another.  Let  our  goal  now  be  a  world 
free  of  fear. 

A  world  In  which  nation  will  no  longer 
prey  upon  nation.  In  which  human  energies 
will  be  turned  away  from  production  for  war, 
and  toward  more  production  for  peace.  Away 
from  conquest  and  toward  Invention,  devel- 
opment, creation.  A  world  In  which,  together, 
we  can  establish  that  peace  which  Is  more 
than  the  absence  of  war.  Which  enables  man 
to  pursue  those  higher  goals  that  the  spirit 
yearns  for. 

Yesterday,  I  laid  a  wreath  at  tbe  cemetery 
which  commemorates  the  brave  people  who 
died  during  the  siege  of  Leningrad  In  World 
War  n.  At  the  cemetery,  I  saw  the  picture  of 
a  12-year-oId  girl.  She  was  a  beautiful  child. 
Her  name  was  Tanya.  The  pages  of  her  diary 
tell  the  terrible  story  of  war. 

In  the  simple  words  of  a  child  she  wrote 
of  the  deaths  of  the  members  of  her  family. 
Zhenya  in  December.  Grannie  in  January. 
Then  Leka.  Then  Uncle  Vasya.  Then  Uncle 
Lyosha.  Then  Mama.  Then  the  Savlchevs. 

And  then,  finally,  these  words,  the  last 
words  in  her  diary: 

"AU  are  dead.  Only  Tanya  is  left." 

As  we  work  toward  a  more  peaceful  world, 
let  us  think  of  Tanya  and  of  other  Tanyas 
and  their  brothers  and  sisters  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  to  Insure  that  no 


other  children  will  have  to  endure  what 
Tanya  did  and  that  your  children  and  ours 
and  all  the  children  of  the  world  can  live 
their  full  lives  together  In  friendship  and  in 
peace. 

Spaslbo  1  do  svldanlya   [Thank  you  and 
good-by.] 


FEDERAL  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITy 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  a  white  paper  prepared  through  re- 
search c(»iducted  in  the  past  few  weeks 
by  members  of  my  staff  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

The  white  paper  details  several  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  that  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1972  would  move  our  Nation  to  greater 
responsibility  in  fiscal  and  budgetary 
matters.  In  line  with  my  concern  for 
Federal  fiscal  responsibility,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  estimate  by  the  Acting  Public 
Printer  of  the  cost  of  printing  this  man- 
uscript in  the  Congressional  Record.  In 
a  letter  to  me  the  Acting  Public  Printer 
stated  that  my  white  paper  will  cost  an 
estimated  $1,645  and  will  cover  11% 
pages  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  abdicated 
its  role  In  the  budgetary  process  to  a 
minimum  level  of  policy  assent.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  reassert  its  role  in  the  process 
it  must  move  to  modernize  its  appropri- 
ations procedures.  Senator  Warren  Mag- 
nuson  put  it  this  way  last  year  in  hear- 
ings on  the  budgetary  process: 

Congress  is  attempting  literally  to  run  a 
business  ten  times  as  large  as  A.T.  &  T.  or 
GM  combined  or  50  corporations  combined 
with  machinery  as  obsolete  as  a  qulU  pen 
and  a  slanting  bookkeeper's  desk. 

Enactment  of  the  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1972,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
23,  will  make  a  major  contribution  to- 
ward helping  Congress  to  improve  its 
planning  process  and  increase  its  over- 
sight capabilities  for  Federal  programs. 

In  these  days  of  $246  billion  budgets, 
it  has  become  obvious  that  Congress 
lacks  the  capability  for  comprehensive 
consideration  of  the  budget.  Since  1956 
the  budget  has  increased  by  over  300 
percent.  Yet  in  the  best  of  years  the  Con- 
gress has  less  than  6  months  to  review 
the  1,100-page  budget  document  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  picture 
of  Federal  spending.  President  Nixon 
forwarded  his  first  budget  in  a  unified 
format  which  included  all  trust  funds. 
While  this  innovation  has  helped  Con- 
gress see  the  total  budgeting  picture,  it 
does  not  assure  that  Congress  considers 
the  budget  from  this  comprehensive  per- 
spective. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  Federal 
budgets  IS  best  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing charts.  Chart  1  compares  budget 
estimates  and  appropriations  since  fiscal 
year  1946.  Chart  2  compares  budget  data 
since  1954  on  a  Federal  funds  and 
unified-budget  basis. 
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Budctt 

Confress  and  Hssion  •stimsta*        Appropriations 

79tli  Cong.,  1st  Mss.,  fiscal  yaar 

1946  and  prior  fiscal  years |68, 941, 364, 64S 

79th  Cong.,  2d  stss..  fiscal  year 

1947  and  prior  fiscal  years 35, 153, 239.093 

ntti  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1948  and  prior  fiscal  years 36,725,853,652 

nUi  Cong.,  id  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1949  and  orior  fiscal  years 41, 053, 346, 713 

tlst  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1950  and  prior  fiscal  years 45,524,384,067 

81st  Cong.,  Zd  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1951  and  prior  fiscal  years 80, 172, 585, 565 

82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1952  and  prior  fiscal  years 102,449,917,037 

82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1953  and  prior  fiscal  years 91,205,894,252 

83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1954  and  prior  fiscal  years 73,976,821,699 

83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1955  and  prior  fiscal  years 57, 422, 327, 386 

84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1956  and  prior  fiscal  years 62,030,092, 195 

84th  Cong.,  Zd  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1957  and  prior  fiscal  years 68, 587, 724, 820 

85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1958  and  prior  fiscal  years 73,113,555,340 

85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1959  and  prior  fiscal  years 81,737,060,999 

Ktti  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1960  and  prior  fiscal  years 83,452,687,259 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (-), 

appropriations 

compared  with 

estimates 


187,545,660,880 
33,571,494,011 
34,159,097,708 
38,282,717,957 
43,708,265,798 
72,200,190,841 
97,729,806,397 
82,596,777,411 
61,942,992,897 
54,812,457,263 
59,954,284,321 
68,330,229,608 
68,070,096,556 
81,119,818,276 
81,572,357,732 


-$1,395,703,768 
-1, 581. 745, 082 
-2,566,655,944 
-2,770,628,756 
-1,816,118,269 
-1,972,394,724 
-4,720,110,640 
-8,609,116,841 

-12,033,828,802 
-2,609,870,123 
-2,075,807,874 
-257,495,212 
-5,043,458,784 
-617. 242, 723 
-1, 880, 329, 527 


Congress  and  session 


Budget 

estimates 


Appropriations 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— ), 

appropriations 

compared  with 

estimates 


86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1961  and  prior  fiscal  years 184,010,398,836     J83, 799, 241, 957       -1211, 

87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1962  and  prior  fiscal  years 101,185,574,673       96,194,946,610      -4,990 

87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1963  and  prior  fiscal  years 107,203,876,735      102,661,536,812     -4,542 

88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1964  and  prior  fiscal  years 110,270,774.856      103,798,631,671      -6.472 

88th  Cong.,  Zd  sess.,  fiscal  year 

'""  .133, 


fill   VWllg.,    CU  90»9.,    IfMiAl   yWI 

1965  and  prior  fiscal  years 1110,204,088.176  <  106,070,110,056 

89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1966  and  prior  fiscal  years >  121, 719, 754, 896  « 119, 310, 113, 527     -2. 409 

89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1967  and  prior  fiscal  years •144,812,809,086  1143,883,626,282         -929 

90th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  fiscal  year 

1968  and  prior  fiscal  years '162,988,905,929  •156,917,115,912  • -6  071 

90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1969  and  prior  fiscal  years "209,439,260,996  u  196,537,244,324    -12,902, 

Consisting  of: 

Trustfunds (54,012,887,000)    (54,012,887,000) 

All  other  (Federal  funds)..  (155,426,373,996)  (142,524,357,324)(-i2"962 
91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1970  and  prior  fiscal  years »  210, 843, 237, 215  »  207, 248. 470, 494     -3. 594, 

Consisting  of : 

Trustfunds (60,619,823,000)    (60,619,823,000)..    . 

All  other  (Federal  funds)..  (150,223,414,215)  (146,628,658,494)  (-^3  594' 
91st  Cong..  2d  sess.,  fiscal  year 

1971  and  prior  fiscal  yeara "  217,605,978,434  »  232,139,894,882  >fl4,533 

Consisting  of: 

Trustfunds (65,381,174,000)  (65,38ri74,  000)...  . 

All  other  (Federa  funds)..  (152,224,804,434)  (166, 758, 720. 882)(+14, 533 ' 


156.879 
628,063 
339. 923 
140, 185 
978. 120 
641,369 
182, 804 
790,017 
016,672 


016,672) 
755,  721 


755. 721) 
916,448 


916.448) 


I  Includes  $225,000,000  requested  in  1965  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

>  Includes  $75  000,000  appropriated  in  1965  lor  fiscal  year  1966. 

•  Includes  $937,500,000  requested  in  1966  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

<  Includes  $926,000,000  appropriated  in  1966  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

•  Includes  $900,000,000  requested  in  1967  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

•  Includes  $875  000,000  appropriated  In  1967  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

>  Includes  $1,055,000,000  requested  in  1968  for  1969. 

•  Includes  $995,000,000  appropriated  in  1968  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

>  Does  not  reflect  additional  reductions  in  controllable  obligations  effected  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-218  (H.J.  Res.  888)  estimated  at  $3,400,617,000  on  June  30,  1968.  Reserves  established 
$6,075,520,000;  reserves  subsequently  released, ^,674,903,000;  reserves  remaining $3,400,617,000. 
(See  pp.  278-282  for  detail.) 

"  As  in  tables  IV  and  IVa,  Villa,  and  Vlllb,  these  toUls  are  adjusted  to  exclude  $12,800,000,000 
of  interfund  and  intergovernmental  transactions— see  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Budget 
estimates  include  $2,^5,000,000  requested  in  1969  for  1970. 

u  As  in  tables  IV  and  IVa,  Villa  and  Vlllb,  these  totals  are  adjusted  to  exclude  $12,800,000,000 
of  interfund  and  intergovernmental  transactions— see  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Ap- 
propriations include  $1,965,814,300  appropriated  in  1969  for  1970. 

|>  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $13,915,525,000  of  interfund  and  intergovernmental  transactions- 
see  par.  4,  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Budget  estimates  include  $1,651,000  requested  in  1970  tor 
1971. 


u  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $13,915,525,000  of  Interfund  and  intergovernmental  transactions— 
^JS!:  *•  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Appropriations  include  $214,000,000  appropriated  in  1970 
for  1971. 

»  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $18,232,767,000  of  interfund  and  intergovernmental  transactions— 
?**.Kl:  *•  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Budget  estimates  include  $188,011,000  requested  in  1971 
for  1972. 

u  Totals  adjusted  to  exclude  $18,232,767,000  of  interfund  and  intergovernmenUI  transactions— 
5**.tV.-  *•  "Compilers'  Notes",  p.  3.  Appropriations  include  $150,000,000  appropriated  in  1971 
for  1972. 

Note:  Concept  of  "budget  estimates"  and  "appropriations"  as  used  in  the  above  tabulations 
beginning  with  the  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  differs  to  some  limited  general  extent  from  previous 
tabulations,  and  significantly  differs  in  respect  to  inclusion  of  trust  fund  appropriation  amounts 
not  included  in  this  tabulation  prior  to  the  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  See  explanation,  par.  4,  Compilers 
Notes",  p.  3.  Also,  beginning  with  the  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (fiscal  year  1959),  figures  exclude 
amounts  relating  to  refunding  Internal  Revenue  collections  and  sinking  fund  and  other  debt 
retirement  funds. 

Source:  S.  Doc  91-122 


CHART  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ANNUAL  BUD<5ET  DATA  ON  THE  UNIFIED  BUDGET  CONCEPT  AND  THE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BASIS  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT  OUTSTANDING 

AT  FISCAL  YEAR  END,  1954-73 

|ln  million  of  dollars) 


Unified  budget  concept  > 


Federal  funds  budget  basis  > 


Fiscal  year      Receipts 


Surplus  or 
Outlays  deficit  (-) 


Receipts 


U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
Surplus  or         public 
Outlays  deficit (-)         debt' 


1954 67,719  70,890  -1,170  62,790  65,924 

1955 65,479  68,509  -3,041  58,112  62,279 

1956 74,547  70,460  4,087  65,376  63,761 

1957 79,990  76,741  3,249  68,768  67,142 

1958 79,636  82,575  -2,939  66,580  69,731 

1M9 79,249  92,104  -12,855  65,827  77,071 

1S60 92,492  92,223  269  75,650  74,865 

}J«l 94,389  97,795  -3.406  75,179  79,336 

1962 99,676  106,813  -7,137  79,703  86,594 

1963 106,560  111,311  -4,751  83,550  90,141 

}K4 112,662  118,584  -5.922  87,205  95,761 

1X5 116,833  118,430  -1,596  90,943  94;807 

1966 130.856  134,652  -3,796  101.427  106,512 


-3,134 

270,790 

-4,167 

273,915 

1,606 

272,361 

1,626 

270,188 

-3.151 

276,013 

-11,244 

284,398 

785 

286,065 

-4,157 

288,862 

-6,891 

298,212 

-6,S91 

306,099 

-8,556 

312,164 

-3,864 

317,581 

-5,085 

320,102 

Unified  budget  concept  > 


Federal  funds  budget  basis  > 


Fiscal  year      Receipts 


Surplus  or 
OuUays  deficit  (-) 


Receipts 


U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
Surplus  or  public 

Outlays  deficit  (—)         debt> 


1967 149,552 

1968 153,671 

1969 187,784 

1970 193,743 

1971 188.392 

1972 

(estimate).  197.827 

1973 

(estimate).  220.785 

Cumulative 
deficit 
(1954-73) 


158.254 
178,833 
184,548 
196,588 
211.425 


-8.702 

-25, 161 

3,236 

-2,845 
-23,033 


111,835 
114.726 
143.236 
143,158 
133.785 


126,779 
143. 105 
148.811 
156,301 
163,651 


-14,944 
-28,379 
-5,490 
-13, 143 
-29,866 


236,610   -38,783 
246,257   -25.472 


137,788   182,519   -44,731 
150.617   186,784   -36,167 


326, 471 
350, 743 
356. 932 
373. 425 
399.475 

446,022 

481,878 


-159,768 -225.543 


>  The  unified  budget  concept  includes  both  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds  for  receipts  and  out- 
Mys.  Federal  funds  correspond  roughly  to  the  old  administrative  concept  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  prior  to  fiscal  year  1969.  Federal  funds  are  those  which  the  Government  administers  as 
owner  as  distinguished  from  those  administered  in  a  trustee  or  fiduciary  capacity  (the  trust  funds). 
Historical  functions  of  Government,  such  as  National  Defense,  Veterans'  Benefits,  Commerce, 
Labor,  Agriculture,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  others  are  paid  from  Federal  funds  (tax  revenue 
and  borrowed  funds).  Income  taxes  (individuals  and  corporations),  most  excise  taxes,  estate  and 
gift  taxes,  customs  duties,  and  miscellaneous  receipts  are  paid  into  the  Federal  funds  accounts 
from  which  all  Federal  lunds  expenditures  are  paid.  All  trust  funds  receipts  are  paid  into  the 
specific  trust  fund  accounts  for  which  the  revenue  is  earmarked.  All  trustfund  payments  are  made 
trom  the  specific  trust  funds  accounts.  Trust  funds  surplus  receipts  are  invested  In  Federal  securi- 
ties (public  debt  or  Federal  agencies  obligations).  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971  the  trust  funds 
owned  $96,000,000,000  of  public  debt  securities.  Major  Federal  trust  funds  are:  old-age  and 


survivors  insurance,  disability  insurance,  health  insurance,  unemployment.  Federal  emp,oyees 
retirement  railroad  employees  retirement,  and  the  highway  trust  fund. 

>  Since  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  SepL  24, 1917,  the  U.S.  Government  gross  public  debt 
has  been  subject  to  a  statutory  ceiling  or  maximum  limit.  Public  Law  92-5,  Mar.  17, 1971,  estab- 
lished a  debt  limit  of  $400,000,000,000  and  temporarily  increased  the  limit  to  $430,000,000,000 
through  June  30, 1972.  Since  1954  there  have  been  21  legislative  measures  incieasini  or  extending 
the  public  debt  limit  During  this  period  the  debt  limit  has  been  raised  Irom  $275,i)00,000,000  to 
$430,000,000,000.  New  legislation  is  expected  in  the  immediate  future  to  raise  the  public  debt 
limit  above  the  current  level  of  $430,000,000,000  so  as  to  permit  financing  of  the  current  budget 
deficit 

Sources  :U.S.Ofl)ce  of  Management  and  the  Budget  (selected  budget  documents).  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  (selected  Treasury  reports). 
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As  our  budget  has  grown.  Congress 
has  been  forced  to  Increase  its  reliance 
on  continuing  appropriations  measures. 
These  stopgap  measures  extend  the 
time  available  for  consideration  of  the 
budget,  but  wreak  havoc  on  orderly 
budgeting  {uid  spending.  They  allow  the 
processes  of  government  to  continue,  but 
they  do  not  allow  rational  planning  and 
spending  of  funds. 

Starting  in  1954  Congress  dramatically 
increased  its  use  of  the  continuing  appro- 
priation. Chart  3  presents  a  record  of 
continuing  appropriations  since  1954. 


Chaxt  3 — A  Rkcobd  of  Contxitdino  Rxsolu- 
TioKs:  Fiscal  Tkabs  1064-72 

Tbe  single  so\irce  for  thla  record  was  the 
Final  Calendars  tor  each  session  of  Congress 
from  the  1st  Session  of  the  83rd  Congress 
through  the  1st  Session,  92nd  Congress.  Two 
points  of  variance  In  the  Calendars'  record 
of  contlnXilng  resolutions  might  be  noted: 

(1)  Continuing  resolutions  and  their  leg- 
islative history  were  Included  In  the  tables 
UUed  "Status  of  Major  Bills"  at  the  back 
of  the  Calendars  for  the  Blst  and  92nd  Con- 
gresses. They  were  not  Included  In  such 
tables  of  the  Final  Calendars  for  the  83rd- 
90th  Congresses;  however  continuing  resolu- 
tions are  listed  In  the  index  under  "Appro- 
priations, Continuing  Resolutions"  and  their 
legislative   histories   appear   under   "House 

A  KECORD  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS:  FISCAL  YEARS  1954-72 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1954 


Joint  Resolutions"  in  the  body  of  each  Calen> 
dar. 

(2)  Continuing  resolutions  were  oou- 
slstently  termed  "temporary  resolutions"  be- 
fore the  8Sth  Congress  and  both  terms  weie 
employed  for  the  same  kind  of  resolution 
during  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses. 

"Temporary  resolutions"  and  "continuing 
resolutions"  are  stopgap  funding  provisions 
that  enable  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  their  oi>erations  uninter- 
rupted pending  final  action  on  the  regular 
appropriation  bills. 

Although  the  terms  are  used  Interchange- 
ably on  the  floor  and  in  committee,  tbe  res- 
olutions are  consistently  listed  as  "con- 
tinuing resolutions"  in  the  Calendars  from 
the  87th  Congress  to  tbe  present. 


Number  of  bill 

Reported 

Passed  House             Reported  in  Senate               Passed  Senate 

Reported  to  conference 

Date  approved 

Law  No. 

1 

H.J.  Res.  287. 

.  June27, 1953,  Report  681.. 

June  27, 1953 June  27, 1953,  Report  474...  June  29, 1953.... 

...  N/A, 1953 

..  June  30, 1953 

83-91 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1955 

1 

H.J.  Res.  552 

...  June30, 1954.  Report  2008.. 

June  30. 1954 N/A,  1954 July  2, 1954 

N/A,  1954 

..  July  6, 1954 

83-475 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1956 

1. 

H.J.  Res.366 

....  June  30, 1955,  Report  1033. 

June  30, 1955 N/A,  1955 June  30, 1955.... 

...  N/A, 1955 

..  June  30, 1955 

..       84-123 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1957 

1 

H.J.  Res.  671. 

.    July2, 1956,  Report  2550.. 

July  2, 1956 N/A,  1956 July  2, 1956 

...  N/A, 1956 

..  July  3. 1956 

..       84-658 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1958 

1 

H.J.  Res.  391 

...  Discharged,  1957 

July  1,1957 N/A,  1957 July  1, 1957 

July  30. 1957 July  30, 1957,  Report  771...  Aug.  13, 1957.... 

...  N/A, 1957 

...  N/A. 1957 

...  July  1, 1957 

...  Aug.  14,1957.... 

85-7 

7 

H.J.  Res.  426 

...  July  30, 1957,  Report  931.. 

-.       85-13 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1959 

1, 

H.J.  Res.640 

HJ.  Res.  672 

...  June  27, 1958,  Report  2046. 
...  July  29, 1958,  Report  2298.. 

June  27. 1958 June  27, 1958,  Report  1765.  June  27, 1958.... 

July  29. 1958 N/A.  1958 July  30, 1958 

...  N/A,  1958 

..  June  30. 1958 

85.472 

? 

...  N/A, 1958 

..  July  31. 1958 

..       85-572 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1960 

1 

H.J  Res.  439 

June  25  1959  Report  578 

June  30, 1959 June  30. 1959,  Report  455. .  June  30, 1959.— 

July  29, 1959 N/A,  1959 July  29, 1959 

Aug.  31. 1959 N/A,  1959 Aug.  31, 1959.... 

...  N/A. 1959 

..  July  1.1959 

86-76 

7 

H.J.Res.475 

HJ.  Res.  510 

...  N/A,  19^9 ".. 

...  N/A, 1959 

..  N/A, 1959  

..  July  31. 1959 

..       86-118 

3 

N/A,  1959 

..  Sept.  3. 1959 

..       86-224 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

1, 

H.J.  Res.  778    

..  N/A,  1960      

July  1,1960 N/A,  1960 July  1,1960 

...  N/A, 1960 

..  July  2, 1960 

..      866-569 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1962 


1.  H.J.  Res.  465. 

2.  HJ.  Res.  544. 


June  29. 1961,  Report  612.. 
N/A. 1961 


Junei«9. 1961. 
Aug.  28. 1961. 


N/A,  1961 June  29. 1961. 

N/A.  1961 Aug.  28, 1961. 


N/A, 1961. 
N/A, 1961. 


June  30, 1961. 
Aug.  30, 1961. 


87-65 
87-182 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 


1.  H.J.  Res.  769. 

2.  H.J.  Res.  839. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  864. 

4.  HJ.  Res.  897. 


June  28, 1962,  Report  1944 

N/A. 1962 

N/A. 1962 

N/A. 1962 


June  28, 1962 N/A, 1962 June  28, 1962.. 

July  26,  1962 July  27,  1962,  Report  1789..  July  27, 1962... 

Aug.  28, 1962 Aug.28, 1962,  Report  1978.  Aug.  29, 1962.. 

Sept.  28. 1962 N/A.  1962 Sept.  28. 1962. 


N/A, 1962. 
N/A. 1962. 
N/A, 1962. 
N/A, 1962. 


July  1,1962. 87-513 

July  31, 1962. 87-564 

Aug.  31. 1962 87-625 

Sept  29, 1962. 87-724 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


1.  HJ.  Res.  508. 

2.  HJ.  Res.  667. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  782. 

4.  HJ.  Res.  809. 


June  25. 1963.  Report  448 

N/A. 1963 

N/A, 1963 

N/A. 1963 


June  25. 1963 June  25. 1963.  Report  306..  June  25. 1963. 

Aug.  27. 1963 N/A.  1963 Aug.  27. 1963. 

Oct.  28. 1963 N/A,  1963 Oct.  28. 1963.. 

Nov.  26. 1963 N/A.  1963 Nov.  27. 1963. 


N/A. 1963. 
N/A, 1963. 
N/A,  1963. 
N/A,  1963. 


June  29. 1963 88-55 

Aug.  28. 1963 88-109 

Oct.  30. 1963 88-162 

Nov.  29, 1963 88-188 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 


l.HJ.  Res.  1056. 
2.  H.J.  Res.  1160. 


N/A. 1964. 
N/A. 1964. 


June  25. 1964 June  25, 1964,  Report  1116..  June  25, 1964. 

Aug.  18, 1964 N/A,  1964 Aug.  18, 1964. 


N/A, 1964. 
N/A, 1964. 


June  29. 1964. 
Aug.  22. 1964. 


88-325 
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Number  of  bill 


Reported 


Passed  House 


Reported  in  Senate 


Passed  Senate 


Reported  to  conference         Date  approved 


Law  No. 


1.  HJ.  Res.  553. 

2.  HJ.  Res.  591. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  639. 

4.  HJ.  Res.  673. 

5.  HJ.  Res.  695. 


June  28. 1965.  Report  553..  June  28. 1965 N/A.  1965 June  28. 1965 N/A.  1965. 

July  28, 1965,  Report  689...  July  28. 1965 N/A.  1965 July  28. 1965 N/A.  1965. 

Aug.25, 1965,  Report  856..  Aug.  25, 1965 N/A,  1965 Aug.  3D,  1965 N/A,  1965. 

Sept  27, 1965,  Report  1095..  Sept  28, 1965 Sept  29. 1965.  Report  796..  Sept  29, 1965 N/A,  1965. 

Oct  13, 1965.  Report  1157..  Oct  13, 1965 N/A.  1965 Oct  13. 1965 N/A.  1965. 


June  30, 1965 89-58 

July  30. 1965 89-96 

Sept  1, 1965 89-159 

Sept  30, 1965 89-221 

Oct  15, 1965 89-256 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


1.  HJ.  Res.  1180 

2.  HJ.  Res.  1284. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  1308 


June  27, 1966,  Report  1662.  June  28, 1966 N/A  1966 June  28, 1966.. 

Aug.  29, 1966,  Report  1907.  Aug.  29. 1966 N/A.  1966 Aug.  29. 1966.. 

Sept  26, 1966 Sept.  28, 1966 N/A.  1966 Sept  28. 1966. 


N/A  1966. 
N/A,  1966. 
N/A, 1966. 


June  30. 1966 89-481 

Aug.  31. 1966 89-549 

Sept.  30. 1966 89-611 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


l.HJ.  Res.  652.. 

2.  HJ.  Res.  804.. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  853.. 

4.  H.J.Res.936.. 

5.  HJ.  Res.  888.. 


June  21. 1967.  Report  374..  June  26. 1967 June  27, 1967.  Report  366. .  June  28. 1967. 

Aug. 24. 1967,  Report  596..  Aug.24.1967 N/A.  1967 Aug.  24. 1967. 

Sept  28, 1967,  Report  724..  Oct. 3. 1967 Oct  4. 1967,  Report  580....  Oct.  4^  1967... 

Discharged,  1967 Nov.  28, 1967 N/A,  1967 Nov.  28. 1967. 

Oct  16. 1967,  Report  785...  Oct  18, 1967 Oct.  20, 1967,  Report  672...  Oct  25. 1967.. 


N/A,  1967 

.  N/A. 1967 

,  Oct  4, 1967 

.  N/A, 1967 

Dec  7, 1967,  Report  1011 


June  30. 1967 90-38 

Aug.29,1%7 90-75 

Oct.  5, 1967 90-102 

Nov.  28, 1967 90-162 

Dec  18, 1967 90-218 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

1  HJ  Res.  1368. 

June26, 1968,  Report  1588.  June  27. 1968 N/A,  1968 June  28, 1968.... 

...  N/A. 1968 

June  29, 1968 

.      90-366, 

2.  H  J.  Res.  1420 

July  26. 1968,  Report  1800..  July  26. 1968 N/A.  1968 July  26. 1968 

...  N/A.  1968 

July  31. 1968 

90-447. 

3.  H  J.  Res.  1461    . 

Discharged.  1968 Sept  26. 1968 Sept  27, 1968 Sept  30, 1968.... 

...  N/A,  1968 

Oct  1,1968 

90-451. 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

1.  HJ.  Res.  782. 

2.  HJ.  Res.  790. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  966. 

4.  HJ.  Res.  1017 

5.  HJ.  Res.  1072 

6.  HJ.  Res.  1232 


N/A.  1969 June  17, 1969 N/A,  1969 June  17. 1969. 

June24. 1969.  Report  324..  June  24. 1969 June  25. 1%9,  Report  274..  June  25. 1969. 

Oct23, 1969.  Report  595...  Oct.28. 1969 Nov.  12. 1969,  Report  529..  Nov.  13, 1969. 

Discharged.  1969 Dec  1. 1969 N/A,  1969 Dec  4, 1969... 

Discharged,  1969 Feb.  2,1970 Feb.  3. 1970 Feb.  3, 1970.. 

May  14. 1970  Report  1094..  May  14, 1970 N/A.  1969 May  14, 1970.. 


N/A, 1969. 
N/A.  1969. 
N/A.  1969. 
N/A, 1969. 
N/A, 1969. 
N/A,  1969. 


June  18. 1969 91-31. 

June  30. 1969 91-33. 

Nov.  14, 1969 91-117. 

Dec  5, 1969 91-141, 

Feb.  9, 1970 91-193. 

May  19, 1970 91-257. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


1.HJ.  Res.  1264 June  18, 1970.  Rept         June  24. 1970 June  24. 1970.  Rept  959. . .  June  24. 1970 N/A  1970 June  24, 1970. 

1220. 

2.  HJ.  Res.  1328 July  27. 1970.  Rept  1334.  July  28, 1970 July  29, 1970,  Rept  1041...  July  29, 1970 N/A July  30. 1970.. 

3.  H.J.  Res.  1388 Discharged Oct  5, 1970 Oct 6, 1970,  Rept  1280....  Oct  12, 1970 N/A Oct.  15, 1970.. 

4.  HJ.  Res.  1421 Discharged Dec.  31, 1970 N/A Jan.  2, 1971 N/A Jan.  2, 1971... 

5.  HJ.  Res.  468 Mar.  15. 1971  Rept  41...  Mar.  18. 1971 Mar.  19. 1971.  Rept  40 Mar.  24. 1971 N/A Mar.  30. 1971.. 


91-294 

91-370 

91-454 

91-645 

92-7 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


1.  HJ.  Res.  742 June  23. 1971.  Report  302...  June  24, 1971 June  25, 1971,  Repor  240...  June  29, 1971 N/A July  1, 1971... 

2.  H.J.  Res. 829 Aug. 2, 1971. Report 439...  Aug.  2, 1971 Aug.  5, 1971,  i?eport  354...  Aug. 6, 1971 N/A Aug.9,1971.. 

3.  HJ.  Res.  916 Oct  6. 1971.  Report  551....  Oct  6, 1971 Oct  7, 1971.  Report  391....  Oct  8, 1971 N/A Oct  15, 1971.. 

4.  HJ.  Res.  946 Nov.  4. 1971.  Report  612...  Nov.  10. 1971 N/A Nov.  16. 1971 Nov.  18, 1971.  Report  676..  Nov.  20, 1971. 

5.  HJ.  Res.  1005 N/A Dec  15, 1971 Dec  15, 1971,  Report  585..  Dec  17, 1971 N/A Doc.  18, 1971. 


92-38 

92-71 

92-139 

92-162 

92-201 


Note:  N/A— Not  available. 
NUMBER  OF  CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS  BY  CONGRESS 

83d  Cong 2 

84th  Cong 2 

85t)l  Cong 4 

86th  Cong 4 

87th  Cong 6 

88th  Cong 6 

89th  Cong 8 

90th  Cong 8 

91st  Cong U 

92d  Cong.  (1st  sess.) 5 

The  continuing  appropriations  process 
does  little  to  assure  careful  Federal  plan- 
ning. It  helps  to  create  an  tmeven  fund- 


ing pattern  for  Federal  programs.  Many 
may  be  fimded  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
so  that  Federal  officials  are  forced  to 
"use  or  lose"  fimds  in  a  short  period 
of  time  because  funds  not  used  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  revert  back  to  the 
Treasury.  Since  1964  the  average  delay 
between  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  passage  of  all  appropriation  acts 
has  been  over  3  months.  In  the  last  9 
years  we  have  passed  a  total  of  only 
seven  appropriation  acts  before  the  be- 


ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  This  record 
rests  on  the  base  of  116  appropriation 
measures  presented  during  that  period. 
During  our  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget,  four  of  the  14  measures 
considered  were  passed  later  than  4 
months  into  the  new  fiscal  year.  One  of 
the  bills  was  finally  passed  252  days  into 
the  new  fiscal  year.  Chart  4  illustrates 
the  delay  in  approval  dates  for  appro- 
priation acts  between  fiscal  1964  and 
1972. 


CHART  4.-APPR0VAL  DATES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EUPSEO  DAYS  AFTER  BEGINNING  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  FOR  AU  REGULAR  APPROPRIATION  ACTS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1964-72 


Fiscal  years— 


Total  number  of 
elapsed  days 

between  start  of 
fiscal  year  and 
appropriations 


Titles  of  appropriation  acti 


1964         1965         1966         1967 
(1963  >)   (1964  >)   (19651)    (1966  >) 


1968         1969 
(1967 >)   (1968  >) 


1970 
(1969  <) 


1971 
(1970 «) 


1972 
(1971  >) 


Total 


Average 
per  year 


Agriculture,  environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs: 

Date  of  approval Dec. 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 


30   Sept.  2    Nov.    2   Sept.  7    Oct. 
183  64  125  69 


24    Aug.    3    Nov. 

26    Dec. 

22    Aug. 

10 

116           39 

149 

175 

41 

961 


107 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CHART  4— APPROVAL  DATES  AND  NUMBER  OF  ELAPSED  DAYS  AFTER  BEGINNING  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  FOR  AU  REGULAR 
APPROPRIATION  ACTS.   FISCAL  YEARS  1964-72.— Continued 


May  31,  1972 


Fiscal  years- 


Total  number  of 
elapsed  days 

between  start  of 
fiscal  year  and 
appropriations 


Titles  of  appropriation  act  > 


1964         1965         1966         1967 
(1963>)   (1964  >)   (1965  >)   (1966  >) 


1968         1969 
(1967  >)   (1968  >) 


1970 
(1969 «) 


1971 
(1970  >) 


1972 
(1971 ») 


Total 


Average 
per  year 


Department  of  Defense: 

Date  ot  approval Oct. 

Number  o<  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 

year 

District  of  Columbia: 

Date  of  approval. - Dec. 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 

year - 

Office  of  Education: 

Date  of  approval 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 

year 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies: 

Date  of  approval Jan. 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  ot 

fiscal  year 

Independent  offices  and  Department  of  HUD: 

Date  of  approval D«c 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of 

fiscal  year 

Department  of  interior  and  related  agencies: 

Date  of  approval July 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of 

fiscal  year 

Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 


17  Aug.  19  Sept.  29  Oct  15   Sept 

109  50  91          107 

30  Aug.  22  July  16  Nov.    2    Nov. 

183  S3  16          125 

(»)  («)  0)          (•) 


29  Oct  17    Dec. 

91  109 

13  Aug.  10    Dec. 
136  41 

(»)  (») 


29   Jan.1, 
182 

24   July 
177 
<»)    Aug. 


1,1964  Oct    7    Oct  20    Oct  15    Feb. 

190  99  112  107 

19  Aug.  30    Aug.  16   Sept.  6    Nov. 

172  61  47  68 

26  July    7   June  28    May  31    June 

26  7 


2,1968    Oct.  17    Fab. 

217  109 

3    Oct     4    Nov. 

126  96 

24    July  26    Oct 
26 


1.1970  Dec 
216 

26  Dec 
149 

29  July 
121 


1971    Dec 
185 

16  Dk. 
16 

18   July 
49 

31    Mar. 
184 

17  Aut 
170 

31    Aug. 
31 


agencies: 

Date  of  approval Oct 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of 

fiscal  year .- 

Legislative  branch: 

Date  of  approval -- 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of 

fiscal  year 

Military  construction: 

Date  of  approval 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of 

fiscal  year 

Public  works  and  AEC: 


Dateof  approval 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 


year. 


Department  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies: 


Date  of  approval, 
rofdi 


Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 
year 

Department  of  Transportation  and  related  agencies: 


Dateof  approval 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 


11  Sept  19  Aug.  31  Nov.    7 

103  81  62  130 

Dec  30  Aug.  20  July  27  Aug.  27 

183  51  27  58 
Dec.  21  Sept.  2  Sept  25  Nov.    2 

174  64  87  125 

Dec  31  AutSO  Oct  28  Oct  15 

184  61  120  107 

Dec  30  Au^  31  Sept  2  Nov.   8 

183  62  64  131 

(0  («)  (♦)  (0 


Nov. 


8    Oct  11    Jan.  26,1970   Jan.  11,1971    Aug. 


year. 


Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Executive  Office  of  the 
President: 

Date  of  approval 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 

year 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration: 

Date  of  approval 

Number  of  days  elapsed  beyond  beginning  of  fiscal 
year. 


June  13    Aug.    1    June  30   June  29 

32 

(»)  C)  (•)  (•) 


131  103 

July  28  July  23 

28  23 

Dec.  8  Sept  26 

161  88 

Nov.  20  Aug.  12 

143  43 

Nov.  8  Aug.   9 

131  40 

Oct  23  Aug.    8 

115  39 

July  7  June   9 

7 

Nov.  8  (<) 


210 
Dec  12 
165 
Dee.  29 

182 
OacU 

164 

Dec  24 
177 


195 

Aug.  18 

49 

Dec  11 

164 

Oct7 

99 

Oct  21 
113 


Dec.  26    Mar.  30, 1971 


179 

Sept  29 
91 
(•) 


273 

Sept  26 
88 
(•) 


18. 
171 
18. 
171 
9. 
9 
8, 1972  . 
252 
10. 
41 
10. 
41 

10. 
41 
July  9  . 

9 
Nov.  18  . 
141 
OctS  . 
97 

Aug.  10  . 

41 
Aug.  10  . 

41 

July  9 

9 

<•) 


1,095 


122 


918 


102 


58 


29 


1,486 


165 


930 


103 


252 


28 


1,056 


117 


593 


66 


1,186 


132 


1,018 


113 


942 


105 


647 


129 


227 


25 


Number  of  regular  appropriation  acts 

Number  of  acts  approved  prior  to  July  1 

Total  number  of  days  elapsed  between  start  of  fiscal 
year  and  approval  of  appropriation  acts 


12 
1 

1,690 


12 
0 

685 


12 
2 


12 
2 


751       1,027 


131 

14 

1 

1,533 


13 
1 

756 


13 

0 

2,162 


14 

0 

1,791 


14 

0 


131 


131 


1,105       11,500 


1,278 


t  The  titles  of  the  appropriation  acts  are  listed  on  the  basis  of  Racal  year  1972  breakdown,  of  this  department  were  distributed  among  several  appropriations  acts,  i.e..  Coast  Guard  in  the 

Through  the  years  there  have  been  changes  in  some  of  the  agenciet  and  Ktivities  included  in  Treasury  Act,  highways  in  Commerce  Act,  and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  independent 

specific  appropriation  acts.  Offices,  etc.                                                                                                                    . 

>  The  years  listed  at  the  head  of  the  columns  represent  the  calendar  years  applicable  to  the  •  Appropriations  lor  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  were  provided  in  a 

approval  date  of  tbe  specific  acts.  separate  act  for  fiscal  vear  1968.  NASA  appropriations  generally  are  Included  in  the  Independent 

I  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1971,  appropriations  lor  the  Office  of  Education  were  included  in  the  Labor,  offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropriations  Act 

HEW  Appropriation  Act  ..  _  _ 

<  Prior  to  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  appropriations  for  vanous  activities  Source:  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large. 

If  Congress  were  able  to  consider  the  stantially  reduced.  More  importantly,  spending.  Chart  4A  illustrates  congres- 
budget  on  a  12-month  cycle  the  use  of  Congress  could  become  involved  in  de-  sional  progress  on  passing  budget  meas- 
the  continuing  resolution  could  be  sub-     veloping  long-range  plans  for  Federal    ures  as  of  May  25, 1972. 

CHART  4A.-FISCAL  YEAR  1973  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972— SHOWING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  ESTIMATED 
OUTLAYS  BY  BILL,  AS  REQUESTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE,  AND  AS  ENACTED  IN  THE  2D  SESS.  OF  THE  920  CONG. 

pn  thousand  of  dollars) 


Budget  request 


House  action 
to  date 


Senate  action 
to  date 


Enacted 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
Legislative  branch  (H.R.  13955): 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Requests  not  considered 

Outlays 

Requests  not  considered „ 

Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority 

Requests  not  considered 


> 519, 348 


523,054 


427,605 
85,721  . 

436,390 
81,164  . 

1382, 5341 
181, 164 . 


514,723 


o 


518,754 


1464,8981. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Budget  request 


House  action 
to  date 


Senate  action 
to  date 


Enacted 


State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  14989): 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Requests  not  considered 

Adjustment  to  budget  basis  < 

Appropriatk)ns  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

■       !» - 


■  4,704,327 


Outlays 


lyi 

Requests  not  considered. 

Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority. 

Requests  not  considered. 


+138,690 
(233,312) 
4, 286, 768 


(2,905,619) 


Housing  and^  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  15093): 
■"    ■■     1  bill... 


Budget  authority  In  I 

Requests  not  considered. 
Outlay 


Requests  not  considered 

Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  auUiority. 

Requests  not  considered 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  15097): 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Requests  not  considered 

Adjustments  to  budget  basis  • 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 
Advance  (1974)  appropriation 


■20,258,183 
"i9,055,'965" 
'TlV,726,76iS) 


Outlays '. 


ays 
Rei 


Requests  not  considered 

Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority 

Requests  not  considered 

Agriculture  and  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection: 
Budget  authority  in  bill 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority... 


Outia' 


ays" 
Outl 


Sutlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority. 
Department  of  Defense: 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Outlay 


Jays. 
Outl 


Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Outlay 


Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority 
Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies: 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

OutIa 


lavs 
Out 


utiays,  from  current  (197^  budget  authority.. 
Interior  and  related  agencies: 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority.. 


Outlay 


Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies: 
Budget  authority  in  bill. 
Outlay 


lays 
Oui 


Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority. 
Military  construction: 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Outlay 


lays. 
Outl 


Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority. 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy: 

Budget  authority  in  bill 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

Outlays' 


Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority. 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  general  Government: 
Budget  authority  In  bill 


Outlays. 


Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority 

1972  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  12067,  PuUie  Law  92-242)  (scorekeeping  effect  of  congressional 
action  in  current  session): 


Outlays. 


Urgent  supplemenUI,  1972  (H  J.  Res.  1097,  Public  Uw  92-256): 
Outlays .... 

2d  supplemental,  1972  (H.R.  14582): 


Outlays. 
Rf 


equests  not  considered 

Total,  fiscal  year  1973: 

Budget  authority  In  bills 

Requests  not  considered 

Adjustments  to  budget  basis  ••.. 


Total,  budget  authority.. 


Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

Advance  (1974)  appropriation 

Outlays' 

Requests  not  considered 

Outlays  from  current  (1973)  budget  authority. 
Requests  not  considered 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies,  1972  (H.R.  12067,  Public  Law  92-242)  (scorekeeping  effect  of  congressional 
action  in  current  session): 
Budget  authority 


Outlays. 


Urgent  supplemental,  1972  (H.J.  Res.  1097,  Public  Uw  92-256): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays.. 


■  2,946,542 


-118,834 
(5,418,000) 
(131, 181) 
8,511,957 


[2,076,888] 


■  12,952,220  .. 

(195, 500). 
12,270,420  . 
[10,226,616]. 

■76,986,184  . 
72,586,284  . 
(54,926,357  . 

343,306  . 
371,048  . 
[343,3061., 

■  5,163,024  . 
3,483,594  . 

(1,314,797). 

■  2,527,154  . 

(228,540). 
2,533,657  . 
[1,785,873]. 

■  32,317,498  . 
30,427,340  ., 

(21,780,679). 

3,017,800  . 

1,998,300  . 

[640,641). 

i>  5,489,058  . 

(53,000). 

5.709,840  . 

(3,092,677)  . 

■  5,066,603  . 
5,186.644  . 
(3.767,330). 


5,765 
415,389 


172,291.247 
■""+i9,'856* 


172, 311, 103 


(6,128,352) 

(131,181) 

167,366,025 


(118,056,747) 


957,476 
951,711 


4, 587, 104  . 

16,338  . 

+138,690  . 

(233,312). 

4,199,495  . 

13,273  . 
(2,818,3461. 

(13,273^. 


19,718,490 

84,998 

19,023,035 

2,430 

(14,693,8361 

(2,430 


2,791,614  . 

37,361  . 

-80,400  . 

(5,393.990). 

(131,181). 

8,429,457  . 

7,500  . 

(2,012,388). 

(7,500. 


■-105,000 

5,765 

25a  139 
is;  250 


■-105,000 

5,765 

956,889 
8,500 


-105,000 

5,765 

•  501,889 
8.500 


27,524,813 
224,418 


514,723 


(5.627.302). 

(131,181). 

32,239,281 

169.617 

(19.907,104) 

(104,367. 


1,376,408 

8.500 

(464.898) 


402.654 
S.S00 


■  -353,230 
■  -50,000 

957,476 
951. 7U 


■-353. 230 
■-50,000 

957,476 
951,711 


-353, 230 
-50,000 

957.476 
951. 711 
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Budget  request 


House  action 
to  date 


Senate  action 
to  date 


Enacted 


2d  supplemental.  1972  (H.R.  14582): 

Budget  authority ..- •  cc  i?« 

Budget  authority  treated  in  bill  as  offsetting  receipts.... ^,  uw 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority {.ii.wu) 

Requests  not  considered ;"iii"iiA" 

Outlays - - 4.229,010 

Supplementa"  special  payments  to  int'ernafionaTfininciaVinstit'uiions,  1972'  (H.J.  Res.  1174,  Public  Law  92-30'l): 

Budget  authority 1,  DW,  uw 

Total,  Fiscal  Year  1972:  ,  „,  „, 

Budget  authority \v«iio\ 

Outlays 5,180,721 


3,  954,  453 
66,138 
(33. 000) 
106,682 

3,848,400 
15,610 

1,600,000 


5,  063, 517 

66,138 

(33.000) 

16,000 

3,991,510 

7,500 

1. 600, 000 


>  4, 347. 698 

66, 138 

(33, 000) 

16.000 

3,956.510 

7.500 

1, 600, 000 


6, 224, 837 
4,750,111 


7,333.901 
4, 893, 221 


6,618,082 
4, 858, 221 


1  Amended  by  H  Dx  267, 268, 271, 272, 275, 277, 278, 286, 289. 291. 292. 300.  and  301.  •  To  ad|ust  to  budget  basis.  (1)  deduct  J125.419,000  for  Urban  Mass  Transportation  appro- 

» liKludes  outlays  from  appropnations  toliquidafe  contract  authority.  priation  which  under  law  automatical  y  is  offset  apinst  prior  year  contract  authority,  (2)  add 

•Includes  J180  000  000  tor  Appalachian  development,  carried  in  the  budget  as  permanent  $6.585.000appropriation  to  airway  trust  fund  treated  in  budget  as  offsetting  receipt  and  as  nonadd 

contract  authority  with  $175,000,000  in  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority,  and  treated  item  in  the  transportation  bill. 

In  the  bill  as  direct  appropriation.  l^"'"'?**  ""■' '."  conference. 

«  Enacted  figure  used  tor  comparability.                                                    .    ^^          ^^    ^  •  Pending  signature. 
•  To  adjust  to  budget  basis,  add  {138,690,000  for  maritime  subsidies  treated  in  budget  as  budget 

authority,  and  in  the  bill  as  appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 


The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  requires 
Congress  to  consider  the  economic  state 
of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  each 
budgetary  cycle.  It  is  required  to  estab- 
lish an  overall  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures 45  days  after  the  President's  eco- 
nomic message.  Congress  is  encouraged 
at  that  time  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  Federal  budget  priorities.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  re- 
establishes the  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year. 

In  1842  Congress  authorized  changing 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  from 
January  2  to  July  1.  They  customarily 
would  meet  in  December  to  pass  all  the 
appropriations  bills  before  January  1. 
The  change  in  the  fiscal  year  was  re- 
quired so  that  the  Congress  would  re- 
view the  budget  carefully.  Congress  is 
now  a  full-time  job.  Oiu-  budget  con- 
siderations should  take  into  account 
changes  in  the  budget.  We  now  use  ma- 


chinery which  we  used  40  years  ago  to 
consider  $5  billion  budgets.  If  Congress 
is  not  to  abdicate  its  responsibilities  com- 
pletely, it  must  modernize  its  mechanism 
to  consider  our  budget  of  $240  biUion. 
Deliberations  on  the  budget  would  then 
become  a  series  of  competing  spending 
decisions  between  departments  and 
agencies.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  lately  about  changing  the  Na- 
tion's priorities,  but  Congress  cannot 
have  a  hand  in  this  process  imtil  it  starts 
to  consider  the  budget  as  a  plan  for  ac- 
tion which  makes  basic  choices  between 
competing  categories.  Aaron  Wildavsky, 
author  of  "The  Politics  of  Budgetary 
Process,"  describes  several  different  uses 
for  the  budget.  He  states  that  it  is  a 
financial  document,  a  plan  of  "intended 
behavior,"  a  statement  of  goals,  a  choice 
mechanism,  and  a  contract.  In  recent 
years  Congress  has  worked  from  the 
President's  budget  exclusively  so  that  its 


adjustments  have  been  made  without 
reference  to  an  overall  congressionally 
established  spending  plan.  The  roles  In 
the  budget  which  include  planning  and 
evaluation  are  lacking  in  congressional 
deliberation.  This  seems  incongruous  in 
light  of  the  many  thousands  of  hours  of 
thought  and  work  which  goes  into  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  legislation  which  creates 
the  programs  the  budget  later  fimds. 

In  the  last  5  years  Congress  has  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  29  supplemental 
appropriations  bills.  These  represent  sev- 
eral midyear  corrections  In  Federal 
spending  policy.  However,  they  also  rep- 
resent a  serious  deficiency  in  congres- 
sional budgetary  planning.  In  the  last  9 
fiscal  years  we  have  appropriated  almost 
$10  billion  a  year  through  supplementals. 
Chart  5  presents  a  record  of  supplemental 
appropriations  since  1964.  Chart  5A  pre- 
sents the  cost  of  these  supplemental 
measures  for  each  fiscal  year  since  1964. 


CHART  5.-A  RECORD  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  RESOLUTIONS  FISCAL  YEARS  1964-72 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


Number  of  bill 


Reported 


Passed  House 


Reported  in 
Senate 


Reported  to 
Passed  Senate         conference 


Date  approved         Law  No. 


1.  H.J.  Res.  875  (HEW) Dec.  14  (63)  Report  1401 Dec.  19, 1963 Dec.  20  1963 Dec.  21, 1963 (') Feb.  10. 1963 88-268,1963. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 


1   HR  12633  Sept.  17  (64)  Report  1891 Sept.  22, 1964 Sept.  29, 1964 Oct.  1, 1964 Oct  1, 1964 Oct  7, 1964 88-635. 

2.  H."j.Res.234(AgricVltiire')V.V:-V.:.":::;..  Jan*.  26  (65)  Wort  2 Jan.  26,1965 Feb.  1   1965 Feb.3  1965 Feb.  8  1965 ['b-ll-ISeS 89-2 

3.  H.R  7091  (Second)  Apr.  2  (65)  Report  224 Apr.  6, 1965 Apr.  23, 1965 Apr.  27, 1965 Apr.  28, 1965 Apr.  30  1965 89-16. 

4  HJRm.447  (Defense)  ::::::.:;.  May  5  (65)  Report  286 M^y  5  1965 May  5, 1965 May6,l965 N/A,  1965 May  7,1965 89-18. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


1.  H.R.  10586  (Ubor,  HEW) Aug.  19(65)  Report  818 Aug.  24, 1965 Sept  2, 1965 Sept.  7, 1965 Sept  7. 1965 Sept.  p  1965 89-199. 

2.  H.R.  11588      ...1..... Oct  13 (65)  Report  1162 Oct  14, 1965 Oct  19, 1965 Oct  20  1965 Oct  20, 1965 Oct  31  1965 89-309. 

3.  H.R.  13546  (Defense) Mar.  11  (66)  Report  1316 Mar.  li,  1966 Mar.  17. 1966 Mar.  2i,  1966 C?--— -v ^"■?^-}S^ !^?^• 

4  HR  14012  (S^d)'  ::::.:.: :.  Mar.  25  (66)  Report  1349 Mar.  29. 1966 Apr.  25. 1966 Apr.  27. 1966 May  3, 1966 May  13. 1966 89-426. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


1.  H.R.  18381     Oct  14  (66)  Report  2284 Oct  18. 1966 Oct  19, 1966 Oct  20, 1966 Oct.  20, 1966 Oct.  27, 1966 89-697. 

2.  H.R.  7123  (Defense) Mar.  13(67)  Report  119 Mar.  16, 1967 Mar.  17, 1967 Mar.  20, 1967 (>)...  t^'ii^fSn 2Sii 

3.  H.R.  9481  (Second). Apr.  28  (67)  Report  217 May  3. 1967 May  17, 1967 May  19, 1967 May  23. 1967 May  29, 1967 90-21. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


1.  H.R.  14397 Dec.  12  (67)  Report  1037 Dec.  12. 1967 Dec  13. 1967 Dec  14, 1967 Dec.  14. 1967 Jan.  2,1968. 90-239. 

2.  HJ.  Res.  1268  (highways  and  claims) May  9  (68)  Report  1373 May  9, 1968 June  12. 1968 June  U,  1968 N/A..  ...  Junel9  1«K8 90-3H. 

3.  H.R.  17734 (Second)..: June  7  (68)  Report  1531 June  11, 1968 June  19. 1968 June  26, 1968 June  27, 1968 July9,l96« 90-392. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Number  oi  bill 


Reported 


Passed  House 


Reported  in 
Senate 


Passed  Senate 


Reported  to 
conference 


Date  approved         Law  No. 


1  HR.  20300 Oct  7  (68)  Report  1953 Oct.  9, 1968 Oct  9, 1968 Oct  10, 1968 Oct  10, 1968.. 

2.  H.J.  Res.  414  (oiMRiployinent  coinpensa-    N/A Feb.  6, 1969 N/A Feb.  7, 1969 N/A 

3  Hj"'Res.584      Mar.  24  (69)  Report  91-112...  Mar.  25.1969 Mar.  26. 1969 Mar.  27, 1969 N/A.„ 

4;h>'.  11400  (Second) May  15  (69)  Report  91-252...  May  21 ,1969 June  11, 1969 June  19. 1969 June  24, 1969. 


Oct.  21, 1968 90-608. 

Feb.  9, 1969 91-2. 

Apr.  1,1969 91-7. 

July  22, 1969 91-47. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


1.  H.R.  15209 

2.  H.R.  17399  (Second).. 


Dec.  11  (69).  Report  91-747... 
Apr.  30  (70),  Report  91-1033.. 


Dec.  11.1969 Dec.  17,1969 Dec.  18, 1969.. 

May  7, 1970 June  8, 1970 June  22, 1970.. 


Dec. 19, 1969.. 
June  23, 1970.. 


Dec.  26, 1969.. 
July  6, 1970.... 


91-166. 
91-305. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


i.  H.R.  19928 

tH.J.  Res.  465  (Labor).. 
J.  H. J.  Res.  567  (Urgent). 
*.  H.R.  8190  (Second).... 


Dec.  9  (70)  Reiwrt  91-1688 Dec.  10,1970 Dec.  11, 1970 Dec.  14,1970. 

Mar.  15,  (71)  Report  92-40....  Mar.  16. 1971 Mar.  16,1971 Mar.  16.1971. 

Apr.  22(71) Report 92-144....  Apr.22.1971 Apr. 23. 1971 Apr.  23. 1971. 

May  6  (71)  Report  92-187 May  12, 1971 May  13. 1971 May  19, 1971. 


Dec  15, 1970. 

N/A 

N/A 

May  20, 1971. 


Jan.  8. 1971 91-665. 

Mar.  17, 1971 92-4. 

Apr.  30, 1971 92-11. 

May  25, 1971 92-18. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


J  Report  92-550....  Oct.  6, 1971 Oct7,1971 Oct  8, 1971 N/A Oct  15, 1971 92-141. 

I)  Report  92-689...  Dec.  2, 1971 Dec.  2, 1971 Dec.  3, 1971 Dec.  6, 1971 Dec  IS,  1971 92-184. 

„  » Report  92-909....  Mar.  14, 1972 Mar.  14, 1972 Mar.  15, 1972 N/A Mar.  21, 1972 92-256. 

4'hR  14M2 (Second)..: Apr. 24 (72) Report 92-1015..  Apr.26,1972 Apr. 27,1972 May  1, 1972 May 3, 1972 


1.  H.J.  Res.  915  (Ubor) Oct  6 

2.  H.R.  11955 Nov. 


t  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment  Jan.  29, 1964. 

>  House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments  Mar.  23. 1966. 

>  House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments  Mar.  21, 1967. 

Note:  N/A— Not  available. 


Source:  The  Final  Calendar  for  each  Congress,  88th-91st,  and  the  Calendar  of  May  3, 1972  o( 
the  2d  sess.,  92d  Cong.  Supplemental  resolutions  and  their  legislative  history  are  included  in  a 
table  for  each  session  titled  "Status  of  Major  Bills"  at  the  oack  of  the  Calendars. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  1964-72 


Fiscal  year— 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total 


I 


CHART  5A.-T0TAL  DOLUR  AMOUNT  FOR  SUPPLEMENTALS 
FISCAL  YEARS  1964-72 1 

Fiscal  year  and  Public  Law 

1964:  88-264 (total) $289,688.000 

***i8-635      1.117.196.068 

gal?    1.600,000,000 

»^i6""::::::::i:::i~» 2. 227,  sm,  977 

w^is:..::......-.- 700,000,000 

Total 5,644,760.045 

***^9-199                               1,223,181,500 

gtsM ::::::.: 4741,044.602 

89:374 ::::::::::: 13 135, 719, 000 

w^K.:::::'"::: 2,788.143.303 

Total 21,888.688,405 

'*'ia.697                                 5,025,264,579 

IJt'' :::::::::.:.:.  12:196. 520,000 

9o3i::::::::::":: 2, 197, 931, 417 

Total 19,419,715,996 

IflCQ. 

90-239          1.842,923.790 

90:352 50,980,863 

90^392:::::::::::::::: 6,295,831.498 

Total 8.189,736.151 

1969' 

90-608                  446,688,727 

91-2    36,000,000 

9J-7 ..  1,000.000,000 

91-4?::::::::::::::::::: 4,352,357,644 

Total 5,835,046,371 

1970: 

91-166 278,281,318 

91-305 ::...: e,  021, 535, 005 

Total r •.-.  6,299,816,323 


1971: 

91-665 1,853,372,792 

92-4 50, 675, 000 

92-11 1,037,872,000 

92-18 7,028, 195,973 

Total 9, 97a  115, 765 

1972: 

92-141                           270,500,000 

92-184...:: 3, 406,  385,  371 

92-256                   957.476,059 

(In  conference) 4,347,698,270 

Total 8, 982, 059, 700 

>  These  figures  represent  new  budget— obligational— author- 
ity, not  budget  expenditures— budget  outlays— which  in  addition 
to  expenditures  from  new  budget  authority  include  billions  of 
dollars  of  expenditures  from  carryover  balances  of  appropria- 
tions madeinprevious  years, and  also  expenditures  from  certain 
to-called  permanent  appropriations,  such  as  interest  on  the 
public  debt  and  a  number  of  trust  funds  which  Congress  is  not 
required  to  act  upon  at  each  session.  Neither  were  release  of 
reserves  counted. 

Source:  Congressional  Record— end-of-the-year  tables  titled 
"New  Budget  (Obligational)  Authority  in  the  Appropriation 
Bills,  fiscal  year "  and  general  discussion  on  the  supple- 
mental bills  themselves. 

The  Federal  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
provides  for  periodic  reassessments  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  congressional  ex- 
penditure limitation.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
required  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters which  details  his  estimate  of  how 
well  Federal  spending  policies  are  com- 
plying with  the  expenditures  limitation. 
If  the  Director  estimates  that  spending 
will  be  in  excess  of  the  limitation  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  he  can  establish  pro 
rata  reductions  in  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  bring  spending  in 
line  with  the  limitation.  Upon  submis- 
sion of  the  Director's  report  Congress  has 


30  days  to  specify  or  exempt  appropria- 
tions catagories  where  the  reductions 
shall  be  made.  This  allows  the  Congress 
an  on-going  responsibility  in  staying 
within  its  own  spending  limits.  Previous 
congressional  expenditures  limitations 
have  been  exceeded  because  Congress  did 
not  continue  to  monitor  spending  levels 
after  they  had  established  their  prior- 
ities. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced measures  which  would  regulate 
executive  impoundment  of  funds.  The 
President  has  claimed  the  right  not  to 
spend  appropriated  funds  since  the  time 
of  Jefferson.  The  practice  has  become 
more  widespread  since  the  Dawes  mem- 
orandum of  1921.  Charles  Dawes,  the 
first  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, stated  that  appropriations  from  the 
Congress  "were  to  be  treated  as  ceilings 
on  exi}enditures  rather  than  as  directives 
to  spend  t^e  full  amount."  Louis  Fisher, 
who  has  written  extensively  on  the 
Federal  budgetary  process,  comments 
that  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  broadened  the  President's  role 
in  determining  economic  policy.  This  has 
lead  all  postwar  Presidents  toward  the 
use  of  Impoundment  as  one  of  their  anti- 
infiationary  tools 

The  impoundment  of  funds  has  been 
hotly  debated  since  the  Dawes  mem- 
orandum. It  can  be  defined  as  the  with- 
holding or  delaying  of  expenditure  or 
obligation  of  appropriated  funds. 

niere  is  some  question  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes impoundment  for  appropriated 
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flinds  which  are  made  available  on  an  'rom  apportionment,  or  their  tiae  is  tempo-  (In  thousands  of  doUais) 

"until    expended    basis."    However,    the  "^"y  deferred,  in  these  cases,  the  funds  not  Agency  and  account-                      Amaant 

President's  use  of  impoundment  is  made  apportioned  are  said  to  be  held  or  placed  "in  Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

more  open  to  inquiry  for  funds  which  are  f^!f  !!f^  h«  1?^^-?..^^^*  '?5.Jn  "^''k.'!"  ^ouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 

appropriated  on  an  amiual  basis   In  a  ^  "'It^t.t^rt^^r'^I.SSSTl  S  ^Z^^r  **'  =°''~^'^- 

1969    memorandum    Assistant    Attorney  customary  part  of  financial  management.  AptJrt?onmSt"awite"de'vVloD: 

General  Rehnqulst  questioned  the  prac-  The  reasons  for  withholding  or  deferring  ment^   nro^s   for   eonta2?i 

tice  of  impoundment.  He  said:  the  apportionment  of  available  funds  usually  studies    of    env^ronmentsJ    pVob- 

Wlth  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the  f "  *l°°*'^'',S!**  ''"^  routine  financial  admin-  jgu^ 

President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de-  »stratlon  They  have  to  do  with  the  efrectlve  National  Security  CouncU                             loa 

cllne  to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must  »°^^  P'"'*?"!,"^  °'  *^*  financial  resources  Apportionment  awalta  develop- 

conclude   that   existence    of   such    a   broad  ^^  avaUable  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  spe-  ^^^^  ^     ^^^                  ,  approved 

power  18  supported  neither  by  reason  or  prec-  clflc  apportionments  sometimes  await    (1)  pi^ns                 «*      y         pp 

edent.  development  by  the  afTected  agencies  of  ap-  snedfti    Artion    offlcA    for    •nr,^„ 

proved  plans  and  specifications,  (2)  comple-  P?3«  "^i^LfS^                       ^ 

He  continued:  tlon  of  studies  for'^the  eflectlve^'se  of  the  loZti^ent^n^«;-t;"ij;;              ^^ 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  spending  of  Ju«^d3  Including  necessary  coordination  with  bafa^J^oT^Srop^urn^hSS 

money  Is  Inherently  an  executive  function,  the  other  Federal  and  non-Pederal  parties  cannot  be  utUlzed  bv  the  Office 

but  the  execution  of  any  law  Is.  by  definition  ^^^"^  ^^^^  be  Involved,  (3)  establishment  of  ^^^3   due   to   late   enact^nl 

an    executive    function    and    it    seems    an  a  necessary  organization  and  designation  of  of  leg^atlon  Relea^wmoccur  m 

analogous  proposition  that  because  the  ex-  ^^^p  *^™"?;:!J^.'"''''*ff  ^""^  P^°^^'  nee^"  Tgvro^aUoL 

ecutlve  branch  Is  bound  to  execute  the  laws.  i*\  ^^^t^^!**  °'  certain  contingencies  under  ^^^  approprUt^  to  the  Pres- 

it  is  free  to  decline  to  execute  them.  ^^^^^  *^®  ^""ds  must  by  statute  be  made  went^ 

available  (e.g.,  certain  direct  Federal  credit  A^rJlioVhio-n   T»«,^.>r,»i   T^-„»,^« 

Congress  must  use  on-going  evalua-  aids  when  private  sector  loans  are  not  avail-  ^^tit^t  ^Jt^           Develop- 

tions  as  well  as  regulation  of  impound-  able) .  m  other  cases  the  funds  may  be  with-  ApTOrtlonmelu  ^te"  deVei' 

'"f'J?,  l!f"'"^*^^*  '^  appropriations  i^,^S.Sfl^,^TcfL\%iruirS5Tfofsuch  opSfSTpr^ve^SnjTnd 

acts  will  be  carried  out.  t^J'L^  I      J.         \         .^?.\  ^*)/°'  Vt^^  specifications. 

The  Fiscal  ResponsibUity  Act  estab-  ^'rra^JroyiSl^'ol^trtSf  ad^^^^^^^^  ^--/^  stabilization  Actlvl. 

lishes  two  types  of  impoundment.  The  previously     unforeseen     opportunities     for             .  *  *  ,    ,Vr„VrC "j: ^°° 

first  is  a  pro  rata  reduction  across  the  savings.  ^  *?**J  o*  'lOO  thousand  is  re- 
board  in  any  department  or  agency.  If  Table  a.  attached,  lists  the  items  and  ^J^i  and'SS  '^'t^ 
the  President  decides  to  impound  on  this  amounts  currently  reserved  for  such  routine  u  S  Go^  to  sun^'  of  toe 
basis  he  must  notify  Congress  of  his  im-  H;:^ wh.o*h^'!^'rI!5"°H  "^7  ****"'  tS*  "!!;  ?^iSS^ESergenS  Com  of 

fhTST^^in'^'rHl^^^^   °'    ^T'"^  Kor^si?ce\^n;.^T?h2y^^J^S^J^rr-  App^^l^e  ref l^/defrr^f 
then  has  60  days  to  disapprove  of  the  im-  auction    is    indicative    of    the    fact    that  served    for    contingencies    and 
poundment.  The  President  is  allowed  to  amounts  are  frequently  released  from  re-  1!^^  ^  apportioned  as  required, 
establish  variations  of  up  to  10  percent  serve— and  put  to  use— during  each  fiscal  International  Security  Assist- 
between  appropriations  categories.  This  year  as  plans,  designs,  specifications,  studies,  w,»«.^ftiiiit«™  „~^4*  —1-             no  ,ni^ 
allows  the  President  sufficient  flexibility  P'oJe^*  approvals,  and  so  on  are  completed.  in^^Xnm^t^aita    d;" 
In   carrying   out   his   economic   poUcies  As  a  result,  the  total  amount  held  m  reserve  vefwrn^^^  affe^^  air^nl 
while  preserving  congressional  p?eroga-  S^/^^^''  '^  '''^  P°'°'  '*  ^""^  ''"'  °'  ''''  ^^^ctX^uTT^r^^ 
tlvesm  establishing  spending  categories.  The  reserves  established  for  reasons  of  rou-  ^      apeclflcatlons. 

The  second  type  of  Impoundment  es-  tine  financial  administration  are  recognized  International     development     as- 

tablished  in  the  bill  is  called  special  im-  by  aU  concerned  to  be  temporary  deferrals,  Tw_*H^**°*!f "    .^.        ,     j. 

poundment.  In  cases  where  the  President  and  their  need  or  wisdom  is  usually  not  Prototype  desalting  plant               20,000 

decides  that  he  wants  to  impound  in  one  questioned,  in  addition,  however,  there  has  ^iSlJif  ""i^^^L^I^Jf^  «; 

budget  category  without  regard  to  the  }Ttf^^°^^'^^^^'^^''^  and  consistent  practice  IpS.v^  niJL  and^wmc^f 

pro  rata  restrictions  established  under  ^t^^nf^riiL'h,?.r^,^°'°^'**''v>''*'°'n"-  tfo^                     apecifica- 

the  regular  Impoundment  procedure,  he  '^^Srotr^^e^T^^'^S.^rS:^  mter-Amerlcan  FoundaUon..       41. 624 

must  come  to  Congress  30  days  in  advance  routine  financial  administration,  it  is  these     rr,          .      o  V  _*    

of   his    proposed   impoundment.    Either  latter  reserves  which  have  sometimes  been  ^*""  A.— Budgetary  reserve  for  routine  fl. 

House    of    Congress    then   has    30    days  criticized  as  "impoundments"  of  fimds.  nancial  adminUtration.  April  1972 

to  disapprove  of  the  proposed  action.  In  Amounts  being  held  in  reserve  for  reasons  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 

cases  of  special  impoundment  Congress  o*^®'^  t^an  routine  financial  administration                                                                Amount 

should  have  the  ooDortunltv  to  exDr«»<w  generally  could  be  used  (I.e.,  obligated)  dur-  Amount  represents  balance 

ite  wShes  on  DTOlisS  cSs  jJ  a  nroS^  *°«  ***«  apportionment   time   pirlod.   They  of  Initial  funding  from  AID 

lis  wisnes  on  proposea  cuts  m  aprogram  ^a^o  not  been  apportioned  from  time  to  time  transfer  to  cover  first  4  years 

prior  to  its  Implementation.  The  most  ^r  such  reasons  as  the  Executive's  responsl-  <>'  ^^f>  Foundation's  opera- 

common  reasons  given  for  impoundment  bUlty  to   (l)    help  keep  total   OoverMient  "ons.  Apportionments  wlU 

are  related  to  economic  considerations,  spending  within  a  congresslonally-lmposed  continue  to   be   made   an- 

When  Impoundment  is  carried  out  for  ceiling,  (2)  help  meet  a  statutory  limitation  ^^^^^  "  P^"^  "***  speclfl- 

noneconomlc  considerations  such  as  In  on  the  outstanding  public  debt.  (3)  develop  r^«    J*"°?*,T  f^^f.^^P®**- 

impoundment  which  Is  targeted  against  a  a  governmentwlde  financial  plan  ftor  the  cur-  i^™i^,rf,  ^l^J'^^L^^. 

particular  program  or  activity  Congress  rent    year    that    synchronizes    program-by-  OmsUuctlon^        service.                ^^ 

should  have  the  opportunity  to  review  program  with  the  budget  being  reconunended  Represents  residual  amount 

the  proposed  action  taking  Into  account  *>y  ^^^  President  for  the  following  year,  or  of  appropriation  fc*  planning 

the  program  goals  established  in  the  au-  <*>  otherwise  carry  out  broad  economic  and  that     is     not     required     foe 

thorizing  legislation.  program  policy  objectives.  that  purpose.  Apportionment 

In  order  to  show  the  impact  of  im-  Table  B,   attached,  lists  the  items  and  awaits  additional   approprla- 

poundment  on  the  Federal  Budget  Chart  amounts  ciurently  held  in  reserve  for  rea-  tl?n  for  oonstrucUon. 

6  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  of  budgetary  ^°^  °"'*'  ^^  rouUne  financial  admlnlstra-  Scientific  Activities   Overseas 

reserves  compiled  bv  Casoar  WelnbersPr  "°"-  "^^y  ^^^  *^-^  »'""°"'  »  reduction  of  Special     foreign     currency 

In  ADril  ofThll  vL«r                   Weinberger  ^^^^  ,20^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^_  program)        ....                                 S52 

in  AprU  of  this  year.  ^^^^  j^  January  of  this  year  Amount  shown  here  la  In 

BuDoiTAKT  RESEBVEs.  APEtt  1972  The  total  of  all  current  reserves  (I.e.,  TtMm  '^"f^o^'.^®^*  estimates 

Under  authority  delegated  by  the  Presl-  A  and  B)  Is  4.6%  of  the  total  unified  budget  ^ip^Zf  ^^tv,.  JJ^^Si  o™ 

dent,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  outlays  estimated  for  fiscal  1972.  The  oom-  needed  ^DOi^onm^i?te  ^fl 

operates  a  system  of  apportioning  the  funds  parable  percentage  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  be  made 

provided  by  the   Congress.  The   apportion-  1959    through    1961    ranged    from    7.5%    to  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Serv- 

ments  generaUy  are  for  the  current  fiscal  8.7%.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  It  stood  at                ice 2.049 

year  and  limit  the  amounts  the  agencies  may  6.7%.  and  a  range  In  the  neighborhood  of  6%  This  amount  Is  In"  excess  of 

obligate  during  specified  periods.  has  been  normal  In  recent  years.  The  amount  ciurent  estimate  of  1972  needs. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  amounts  of  currently  reserved  is  expected  to  decline  stUl  The  funds  wlU  be  apportioned.  If 
available  funds  are  not  fully  apportioned,  further  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  needed,  tot  animal  and  pest  con- 
That  18,  some  amounts  are  either  withheld  year.  trol. 
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Table  A. — Budgetary  reserve  for  routine  fi- 
nancial administration,  April  1972 — Con. 
Department  of  Agriculture — Con. 
Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

grants 729 

Amount  shown  here  is  In 
excess  of  ctirrent  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  ftmds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 

Direct  loan  account  (farm  c^- 
eratlng  loans  limita- 
tion)  49.453 

Amoimt  refiects  balances 

of  loan  authority  new  held 

pending    demonstration    of 

the  need  for  funds. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Consumer  protective  marketing. 

and  regulatory  programs 860 

Amounts  shown  here  is  In 
excess  of  1972  needs.  If  condi- 
tions change  and  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
Perishable     Commodities     Aot 

Fund  1 

Amounts  shown  here  Is  in 
excess  of  ciirrent  estimates  of 
1972     needs.     If     eondltloiis 
change    and    the    funds    are 
needed,   apportionments    wlU 
be  made. 
Forest  Service : 
Forest  protection   and  utiliza- 
tion: 
Cooperative    range    improve- 
ment   624 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in 
excess  of  ciurent  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 1.730 

These  funds  will  be  released 
later  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
portion  of  the  calendar  year 
summer  program. 

Forest  roads  and  trails 402,040 

Reserve  refiects  amount  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  appropriation 
Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 
the  obligations. 

Expenses,  brush   disposal 13,803 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 

Forest  Fire  Prevention 118 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  ate 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
Department  of  Commerce : 
Bureau  of  the  Census : 

19th  Decennial  Census 11,038 

These  fimds  are  to  be  used 
for  printing  oosts  and  will  be 
apportioned  when  needed  for 
this  purpose. 
Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
missions: 
Regional  Action  Planning  Oom- 

missions  800 

Funds  will  be  released  when 
Mississippi    Valley    Regional 
Commission  is  formed. 
Promotion     of     Industry     and 
commerce: 


Trade  adjustment  assistance 

(financial    assistance) 60,000 

Amount  shown  here  is  in 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
Inter-American  Cultural  and 

Trade  Center 5.446 

Fimds  wUl  be  released 
when  plans  for  participation 
In  VS.  Bicentennial  are  com- 
pleted and  approved. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration: 
Research,    development,    and 

faculties 294 

These  funds  are  for  disaster 
relief  to  fisheries.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  arrival  of  con- 
tingencies under  which  the 
fxmds  must,  by  statute,  be 
made  available. 
Research,  development,  and 
facilities:     (special    foreign 

currency  program) 411 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  research  con- 
tracts with  foreign  organiza- 
tions. 

Promote  and  develop  fishery 
products  and  research  per- 
taining to  American  fish- 
eries    267 

Amount  shown  here  is  in 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  faclUties 1.496 

Funds  are  for  a  new  labora- 
tory now  in  the  planning 
stage.  Apportionment  awaits 
development  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Department  of  Defense — Military 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion 1.888,946 

For  use  in  subsequent  years; 
these  projects  are  fully  funded 
when  impropriated. 
Other  procurement  programs —        31,020 

For  use  in  subsequent  years; 
these  projects  are  fuUy  fimded 
when  apprc^rlated. 
Military  construction  and  fam- 
ily housing 803.603 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Civil  defense  programs 1,080 

Amoimt  Is  In  excess  of  cur- 
rently estimated  needs.  It  will 
be  used,  as  needed,  In  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 
Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram      4.903 

Apportionment   awaits   de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
i4>proved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 
Department  of  Defense — Civil 
Corps  of  Engineers: 
Construction,  general: 

Lafayette  Lake,  Ind 183 

Funds  are  being  held  In 
reserve  because  of  local  op- 
position to  Initiation  of 
construction  of  the  project. 

Lukfata  Lake,  Oklahoma 460 

Funds  are  being  held  in 
reserve  because  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  is  considering 
designating  one  of  the 
streams  to  be  Inundated  as 
a  wild  and  scenic  stream. 
New  York  Harbor  Collection  and 
Removal  of  Drift 80 


Funds  are  being  held  in  re- 
serve because,  although  the  proj- 
ect has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  initiation  and  par- 
tial accomplishment.  Initiation 
of  construction  must  await  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  nei- 
ther approved  the  project  nor 
sent  the  project  report  to  the 
President. 
Panama  Canal  Oovemment: 

Capital  outlays 850 

Under  a  proposal  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  these  fis- 
cal year  1972  funds  will  be  com- 
bined with  the  1973  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  major 
Items  of  capital  equipment. 

Wildlife  conservation 474 

Includes  estimated  receipts  not 

needed  for  current  year  program. 

WlU  be  used  in  subsequent  years. 

Department  of  Health.  Education, 

Welfare: 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

BuUdlngs  and  facilities 2.  666 

Apportioimient  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
i4>proved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  Incurred  In 
subsequent  years. 
Office  of  Education: 
School    assistance    in    federally 

affected   areas 4.996 

Apporiionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  Incurred  in 
subsequent  years. 

Higher    education 1,462 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  ^eclfica- 
tions. 

Educational  activities  over- 
seas (special  foreign  cur- 
rency  program) 16 

Apportionment       of       this 
amount    awaits    development 
of  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations by  the  agency. 
Social  Seciu-ity  Administration: 

Construction 12.095 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans 
and  specifications  by  the 
agency.  These  plans  will  de- 
rend  at  least  in  part  on  the 
outcome  of  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize acquisition  of  these 
facilities  through  purchase 
contracts  that  wiU  provide  for 
Installment  payments. 
Special  Institutions: 

Oallaudet  CoUege 516 

This  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  national  continuing 
education  program  for  the 
deaf  is  being  held  pending  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  the 
effective  use  of  the  funds,  in- 
cluding necessary  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  Federal 
and  non-Federal  parties  that 
might  be  involved. 

Howard  University 8,714 

Appointment  of  this 
amount  awaits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  Incurred  In 
subsequent  years. 
Office  of  ChUd  Development — .  64 
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Table  A. — Budgetary  reserve  for  routine  fl-  Reserve  reflects  amounts  ol 

nancial  administration,  April  1972 — Con.  available    contract    authority 

Apportionment      of      tills  above  the  obligation  program 

amount  awaits  development  of  *^at   was   approved    and   fl- 

aoDroved  plans  and  speclflca-  nanced  by  the  appropriation 

tlons  Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur-  „  *^®  obll^tlons. 

K«,,  Tv».„«.i^r>.«»., f .  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

M^.wit  «^rnt;«^«                   ins  nnn  Construction  and  rehabUlta- 

Model  cities  programs 105,000  t\nr\                                                      i  nnn 

The    1972   approprUtlon   is  Tft.nrtl'oVl'hoT^^'i^ir-J'iV;!" 

avaUable  for  u^  In  1B72  and  Funds  are  being  held  In  re- 

?o^o    :!.          use  m  i»72  ana  ^^^^  pending  completion  and 

ii?'  *^t  ^'^''^  reserved  is  „^ew   of   the   economic   re- 

belng  allocated  among  cities  gt^^    ^  determine  the  most 

to    cover    obUgatlons    to    be  effective  use  of  funds  for  the 

made  early  in  1973.  Thus,  each  Second    Bacon    Siphon    and 

such    city    will    have   In   ad-  Tunnel  Unit,  Wash, 

vance  a  target  figure  against  Operation    and    maintenance 

which  to  plan.  and   replacement   of   proj- 

Department  of  the  Interior:  ect    works.    North    Platte 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  project    84 

Public     lands     development,  This    amount    fulfills    the 

roads  and  trails 16,894  legal    requirements   for    this 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of  account  of  an  annually  estab- 

available    contract    authority  liahed     contingency     reserve, 

above  the  obligation  program  Department  of  Justice : 

that    was    approved    and    fl-  Federal  Prison  System: 

nanced  by  the  appropriation  Buildings  and  facilities 4,299 

Congress  enacted  to  liquidate  "^^^  apportionment  awaits 

the  ObUgatlons.  development  by  the  affected 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs :  agency  of  approved  plans  and 

Road  construction 63.699     ^    ^eclflcations. 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of  Department  of  State: 

available    contract    authority  Education     exchange     fund 

the  obligations.  cific  plans  for  the  exchange  of 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  students. 

Land  and  water  conaervatlon  •  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 

fund 80,000  tural  Affairs: 

Consists  of  1972  annual  con-  International  Educational  Ex- 
tract authority  which  the  change  Activities  (special 
1973  budget  shows  as  not  foreign  currency  program)  _  6 
being  obligated.  This  contract  Funds  represent  recent 
authority,  which  was  made  recovery  of  prior  year  obU- 
avaUable  annuaUy  through  gations  in  excess  of  ctirrent 
fiscal  year  1989  by  PubUc  Law  year  needs.  These  funds  are 
91^08.  approved  July  7,  1970.  toe^e  "'""^  "" 
ta  not  being  used  because  the  Department  of  '  Transportation: 
Federal  agencies  purchasing  Coast  Guard: 
park  lands  have  found  annual  Acquisition,  construction  and 

contract    authority    cumber-  Improvements 7.607 

some  to  administer.  Instead.  Funds  are  for  equipment  or 
they  prefer  ordinary  appro-  Improvements  and  will  not  be 
priations  to  finance  such  land  needed  until  construction  on 
purchases  and  the  budget  seven  projects  is  in  an  ad- 
proposes  appropriation  of  the  vanced  stage.  They  will  be  re- 
full  $300  million  annual  au-  leased  when  needed. 

thorlzation  for  the  fund,  of  Alteration  of  bridges 1,000 

which  about  $98  million  is  for  Apportionment  awaits  de- 
Federal  land  purchases  In  velopment  of  approved  plans 
19'^3-  and  specifications. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Retired  pay 571 

Drainage  of  anthracite  mines.         8,623  Appropriation  is  in  excess 

Funds    are    spent     on    a  of  needs  due  to  a  lag  in  volun- 

matching    basis    with    Penn-  tary  retirements 

sylvania  as  that  the  SUte  and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  • 

Department   of   the   Interior  Facilities      and      equipment 

develop  projects  for  this  pxxr-  /.,, ^^  _   j    .._      7^^ 

pose.    Apportionment    awaits  ^f'^,^'^'  ^^'^  ^^^^  *""'        „  „„ 

development      of      approved  fund)    68,639 

plans  and  q)€Clfica tlons.  Orants-in-ald     for     airports 

Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  (Airport  and  Airway  trust 

WUdllfe:  '^<1)     56.458 

Construction 9,076  Construction,  National  Capi- 

Approprlated  funds  for  D.C.            '  tal  Airports 90O 

Aquarium    withheld    because  U.S.  International  Aeronautl- 

authorlzed  facility  cannot  be  cal    Exposition 218 

constructed  within  the  fund-  Civil  Supersonic  aircraft  d«- 

Ing  limits  established  by  the  velopment  termination 4,606 

authorization.  Apportionment  of  the  above 

National  Park  Service:  paa  accounts  awaits  develop- 

Parkway  and  road  construe-  ment  of  i4>proved  plans  and 

tlon  — 73,689  speclficatUMM. 
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Federal  Highway  Administration: 

TerritOTlal    Highways 5.000 

New  program  established 
by  the  1970  Highway  Act,  ef- 
fective December  30,  1970.  No 
appropriation  was  provided 
until  August  1971,  although 
$4.5M  of  contract  authority 
was  authorized  for  each  of 
1971  and  1972.  Territories 
were  not  prepared  to  handle 
program  and  have  just  begun 
to  organize  agencies  and  pre- 
pare studies  for  use  of  the 
funds.  Total  obligaUons 
through  December  31.  1971, 
were  about  $93,000. 
Federal-aid  highways: 

(1)  1973  contract  author- 
ity     5,700,000 

(2)  Remaining  balance 
from  prior  reductions 
to  meet  outlay  ceil- 
ings and  abate  infla- 
tion           246.798 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration : 
Urban  mass  transportation.  _      299,970 

The  Congress  provided  a  to- 
tal of  $3.1B  of  contract  au- 
thority for  the  five-year  pe- 
riod 1971-1975.  Executive 
Branch  apportionments  will 
result  In  $1.0B  of  this  amount 
having  been  used  by  June  30, 
1972,  another  $1.0B  (Including 
this  $300M)  will  be  apportion- 
ed July  1,  1972,  for  fiscal  1973, 
leaving  $1.1B,  or  $550M  per 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  By  appropriation  ac- 
tion in  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972,  the  Congress  effectively 
limited  the  amount  of  the 
contract  authority  that  could 
be  used  each  fiscal  year.  Thus, 
the  $300M  shown  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $600M  ap- 
portioned for  1972  and  the 
$900M  upper  limit  for  which 
administrative  expenses  may 
be  incurred  under  the  1972 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 
"Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds 
provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  administrative 
expenses  In  connection  vidth 
commitments  tor  g^rants  for 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
aggregating  more  than  $900,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1972." 
(UnderUnlng  supplied.) 
Treasury  Department: 
OfiBce  of  the  Secretary: 
Construction,  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center.        22, 239 

Apportionment  awaits 
development  by  the  agency 
of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 
Expenses  of  administration 
of  settlement  of  World  War 

Claims  Act  of  1928 1 

Amount  shown  here  Is  In 
excess  of  current  estimate 
of  1972  administrative  costs. 
If  conditions  change  and 
funds  are  needed,  appor- 
tionment will  be  made. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint: 

Construction 79 

Apportionment  awaits  the 
completion  of  studies  for  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
Operating  expenses: 
Reactor  development — 

Funds  held  In  reserve  for 
the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor  (LMFBR)  demon- 
stration plant  awaiting  the 
completion  of  detailed  nego- 
tiations now  underway  in- 
volving AEC  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company 

and    TVA 43.860 

Biomedical  Research — 

Funds  held  in  reserve  pend- 
ing  development   of   a  plan 

for  effective  utilization 870 

Plant  and  capital  equipment: 

Funds  held  In  reserve  await- 
ing AEC's  development  of  firm 
plans  or  specifications  for  two 
projects  In  the  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  weapons  programs 176 

Funds  held  In  reserve  await- 
ing AEC's  completion  of  feasibil- 
ity studies  or  the  results  of 
research  and  development  ef- 
forts for  the  national  radioac- 
tive waste  repository  and  two 

other  projects 8.138 

Funds  held  in  reserve  for  pos- 
sible cost  overruns  and  other 

contingencies    6,000 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Operations,  research  and  facili- 
ties          86,294 

Awaiting  completion  of  EPA 
study  of  requirements  for  Cin- 
cinnati     laboratory      ($28.0M) 
and  other  laboratory  facilities 
($7.294M) . 
General  Services  Adminis- 
tration: 
Operating      expenses.      Public 

Buildings  Service 5,000 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  current  estimate  of 
1972  needs.  It  refiects  revised 
estimates  of  rent  and  utility 
costs.  If  conditions  change  and 
the  funds  are  needed,  appor- 
tionments will  be  made. 
Construction,   public   buildings 

projects 45.614 

San  Antonio.  Texas,  project 
awaiting  congressional  approval 
of  revised  prospectus— $7,402 
thousand. 

Philadelphia  project— addi- 
tional awards  awaiting  comple- 
tion of  present  construction 
works — $23,046  thousand. 

$10,803  thousand  proposed  in 
the  1973  budget  for  obligation 
In  accordance  with  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  to 
authorize  private  financing  and 
installment  pajmient/purchase 
of  various  projects. 

$4,263  thousand  is  reserved  to 
meet  possible  contingencies  that 
might  arise  In  the  course  of 
construction. 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  build- 
ings projects 14,666 

Reserved  to  meet  possible  con- 
tingencies or  for  use  In  subse- 
quent years— $10,380  thousand. 
Projects   Involving   space   for 
Postal    Service    are    being    re- 
Btudled— $4,285  thousand.    Ap- 
portionment awaits  the  comple- 
tion of  this  action  for  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  funds. 
Operating    expenses,     Property 
Management   and   Disi)osal 
Service 'W 
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Amount  shown  here  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ciurent  estimate  of 
1972  needs  for  stockpile  dispos- 
als. If  conditions  change  and  the 
funds  are  needed,  apportion- 
ments will  be  made. 
Veterans  Administration: 

Grants  to  States  for  extended 

care  facilities 

State  plans  and  requests  for 
funds  have  not  been  presented 
to  the  extent  originally  ex- 
pected. 
Other  Independent  Agencies: 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nities   for    Spanish-Speaking 

Peoples   

Potential  savings — 

The  obligation  rate  has 
been  lower  than  anticipated 
because  of  operation  under 
continuing  resolution  for 
two  quarters. 
Federal  communications  Com- 
mission: Salaries  and  expenses 

(construction)    

These   funds   are   Intended 
for  replacement  of  a  monitor- 
ing station.  They  cannot  be 
used  until  the  Congress  raises 
the    current    limitation    on 
FCC's  1972  construction  pro- 
gram. It  is  expected  that  this 
will  take  place  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board : 
Interest  adjustment  pay- 
ments   

Amount  which  can  be  effec- 
tively utlUzed  by  the  Board 
In  the  current  year  has  already 
been  apportioned. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  C<«n- 
mission:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses   

Apportionment    awaits   de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans. 
Payment  of  Vietnamese  and 
Pueblo    prisoner    of   war 

claims 

Apportionment  awaits  ar- 
rival of  contingencies  under 
which  the  funds  must,  by 
statute,  be  made  available. 
Smithsonian  Institution: 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Wood- 
row    Wilson    International 

Center  for  Scholars 

Reserved   for   contingen- 
cies. WUl  be  apportioned  If 
and  when  needed. 
Temporary  Study  Commissions: 
Commission      on      Highway 

Beautlflcation  

Amount  being  held  for  com- 
pletion of  Commission's  work 
m 1973. 

Commission     on    Population 
Growth  and  the  American 

Future 

A  small  contingency  amount 
Is  set  aside  to  cover  any  in- 
creases in  contracted  costs 
after  the  Commission  com- 
pletes Its  work  and  dis- 
bands In  May,  1972. 
National  Commission  on  Con- 

simier  Finance 

For  terminating  the  Com- 
mission in  1973  after  the  re- 
port is  completed. 
Aviation    Advisory    Commis- 
sion   

Funds  In  1972  reserve  will 
be  used  In  1973  to  carry  Com- 
'   mission  through  its  expiration 
date  of  March,  1073. 


8,420 


30 


460 


46,888 


19 


160 


United      States      7n/ormatioti 

Ayency: 
Salaries  and  expenses  (special 

foreign  currency  program) . 
Special   international  exhibi- 
tions   

Apportionment  of  the  above 
accounts  awaits  development 
of  approved  plaiLs  and  speci- 
fications. 
Water  Resources  Council: 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Funds  in  reserve  pending 
establishment  of  new  river 
basin  commissions. 


407 

746 


25 


Total  9,394,669 


Table  B. — Reserves  for  reasons  other  than 

routine  financial  administration,  April  1972 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Agency  and  account: 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
Rural    Electrification   Adminis- 
tration— 

Loans   •107.000 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Sewer  and  water  grants b  58. 000 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development : 

RehabUitotion   loans « 53. 042 

Grants    for    new    community 

assistance    •5,000 

Basic  water  and  sewer  grants..    *  500. 000 
Department  of  Transportation : 

Federal-aid  highways 623.000 

Rights-of-way  for  highr^ays —         50,000 

Urban  mass  transportation •  [299,970] 

Atomic   Energy   Commission 17,655 

NERVA-Nuclcar  Rocket (16,990) 

Plowshare (665) 

National   Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration : 

NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket 22,400 

National  Science  Foundation : 
Educational   and   institutional 

support •  21, 000 

Graduate  tralneeshipe 9,600 

Reserves  eetablisbed  pursuant  to 
President's  August  15,  1971,  di- 
rective to  curtail  previously 
planned  Federal  employment 
levels 85,300 


11 


26 


80 


80 


687 


Total 1,  651.  897 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Apportionment  of  entire  amount  Is 
planned  on  July  1. 1972. 

»Thls  an.ount  is  planned  to  be  used  for 
continuation  of  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  after  the  flscal  year  1972 

« Funds  remaining  from  the  1972  appro- 
priation for  rehabilitation  loans  will  be 
apportioned  on  July  1, 1972. 

<■  This  amoimt  is  planned  to  be  used  for 
continuation  of  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  in  1973  and  subsequent  years. 

•I^ls  Item  is  listed  here  only  because  of 
public  and  congressional  Interest.  It  is  not 
counted  in  the  total  of  Table  B  because  Its 
planned  use  is  consistent  with  congressional 
Intent.  The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.1 
billion  of  contract  authority  for  the  five-year 
period  1971-1975.  Executive  Branch  appor- 
tionments will  result  In  $1.0  billion  of  this 
amount  having  been  used  by  June  30,  1972. 
another  $1.0  billion  (including  this  $300  mil- 
lion) will  be  apportioned  JvQy  1. 1972,  for  fis- 
cal 1973,  leaving  $1.1  billion,  or  $550  million 
per  year  for  the  flscal  years  1974  and  1976. 

Title  4  of  the  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
establishes  a  study  commission  made  up 
of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
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the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  Commission  will 
study  the  appropriations  procedures  in 
Congress  and  recommend  further  meas- 
ures which  wUl  modernize  congressional 
budgetary  procedure.  The  55  members 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  24  members  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee do  a  remarkable  Job  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  tools  we  give  them.  Their 
review  of  the  budget  Includes  many  hun- 
dreds of  subcommittee  and  committee 
sessions.  Their  work  and  the  work  of  the 
Congress  could  be  improved  by  a  modern- 
ization of  our  appropriations  process. 
However,  they  clearly  need  more  assist- 
ance and  improved  procedures  to  handle 
the  mass  of  information  before  them. 

The  Commission  will  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  funding  some  programs  on  a  2- 
year  basis.  Two-year  funding  might  pro- 
vide stability  for  many  of  our  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  The  Commission  will  also 
consider  proposals  such  as  the  Magnuson 
bill  in  the  Senate  which  would  create  a 


split  session  in  the  Congress  to  divide 
consideration  between  a  budget  session 
and  a  legislative  session.  This  division 
might  make  more  Congressmen  become 
directly  involved  in  appropriations  de- 
cisions. The  split  session  is  used  in  sev- 
eral State  legislatxires  and  in  some  par- 
liaments in  other  countries.  Its  feasibil- 
ity should  also  be  studied.  Estimates  by 
the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
state  that  71  percent  of  th?  1973  budg- 
et is  considered  "relatively  uncontroll- 
able." The  Commission  should  study  this 
trend  toward  larger  segments  of  "un- 
controUables"  in  the  budget.  If  the  budg- 
et is  going  to  be  a  management  tool,  then 
we  must  be  able  to  redirect  our  spending 
as  national  needs  change. 

UncontroUables  are  thought  to  be  an 
increasing  problem  for  several  reasons. 
Congressional  procedure  for  appropria- 
tions fragments  our  deliberations  be- 
tween 14  separate  appropriations  bills, 
thus  the  tmcontrollables  hide  in  14  bills 
and  are  never  fully  examined.  A  second 


factor  to  be  studied  by  the  Commission 
is  the  influence  which  our  lack  of  com- 
prehensive consideration  of  the  budget 
has  upon  our  assessment  of  program 
costs  at  the  beginning  of  a  program. 
Many  of  our  programs  have  very  little] 
if  any,  thought  given  during  the  develop- 
ment phase  to  the  overall  cost  relation- 
ship to  other  programs  in  the  budget. 
These  assessments  may  not  be  made,  be- 
cause some  of  us  know  that  it  may  be 
easier  to  pass  a  new  program  with  an 
underfunded  budget  and  then  work  to 
increase  appropriations  after  we  get  our 
program  on  the  books. 

Our  concern  for  greater  fiscal  respon- 
sibility will  only  be  realized  if  we  make 
the  hard  decisions  on  spending  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  continuous  review;  at  the 
initiation  of  a  program  and,  an  ongoing 
basis.  The  Commission  should  examine 
the  role  and  impact  of  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget. 

Chart  7  shows  estimates  for  uncontrol- 
lables  in  the  Federal  budget. 


CHART  7.-C0NTR0LLABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  OUTLAYS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1967-73 

(In  billions) 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971    1972  estimate     1973  estimate 


Relatively  uncontrollable 

Relatively  con;ro'!able  .    

Adjustmenis ' 

Total  oullays 

"UncontroUables"  as  a  percent  of  total  outlays 


$96  6 

$109.8 

74.0 
-5.0 

$120.0 
69.6 
-5.1 

$130. 3 

72.7 

-6.4 

$145.7 

7.i.  1 

-7.4 

$162. 8 

81.4 

-7.6 

$174.6 

79.8 

-8.1 

65  6 

-3.9 

158.3 

178.8 

184.5 

196.6 

211.4 

236.6 

246.3 

61 

61 

65 

66 

69 

69 

71 

I  Includes  allowances  lor  contingencies  and  reductions  for  undistributed  Intergovernmental 
transactions. 


Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


In  a  report  of  February  of  this  year 
the  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
Congress  lacks  vital  information  neces- 
sary for  making  wise  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal decisions.  The  Commission  should 
also  review  how  Congress  can  effective- 
ly obtain  adequate  levels  of  information 
for  budgetary  decisions. 

The  authorizations/appropriations 
process  used  in  Congress  has  often  proven 
to  be  a  clumsy  system  for  developing 
appropriations  measures.  There  seems  to 
be  a  growing  disparity  between  the  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  meas- 
ures authored  each  year.  The  authoriza- 
tions issued  often  represent  only  a  "wish 
list"  with  little  relevance  to  what  is  fi- 
nally enacted  into  law.  This  disparity 
creates  false  hopes  for  those  interested 
in  a  particular  program  or  activity.  In 
addition  to  the  unrealistic  expectations 
by  the  authorizations  created,  the  unf  un- 
filled promises  do  little  to  encourage  care- 
ful budget  planning.  The  authorizations/ 
appropriations  gap  is  especially  apparent 
in  social  policy  fields.  Chart  8  demon- 
strates the  gap  in  one  area,  education. 

Most  experts  on  budgetary  process 
agree  that  present  appropriations  proce- 
dures include  extremely  limited  involve- 
ment for  most  Members  of  Congress.  In 
both  Houses  the  decision  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  most  often  be- 
come decisions  of  the  full  committee.  The 
decisions  of  the  full  committee  most 
often  become  the  decisions  of  the  full 
House.  In  the  House  this  system  is  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  use  of  closed 
rules  on  the  floor.  The  Commission  should 


CHART  8.  -OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

LEGISLATIVE    AUTHORIZATIONS    AND    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1961-71 

Iln  thousands) 


The  tools  belong  to  the  man  who  can  use 
them.  We  may  say  that  power  to  legislate  for 
emergencies  belongs  In  the  hands  ot  Con- 
gress, but  only  Congress  Itself  can  prevent 
power  from  slipping  through  its  fingers. 


Fiscal  year      Authorization'  Appropriation 

1961 $536,685  $528,738 

1962 583,957  587,746 

1963 652,449  652,494 

1964 948,017  697,629 

1965 1,518,091  1.383,610 

1966 3,598,969  3.339,002 

1967 4,640,185  3,919,654 

1968 6,450,967  3,901,707 

1969 7,812,564  3,617,085 

1970 10,230,419  » 3,  813,  778 

1971 11,492,561  4,356,639 


Difference 


-$7,947 

+3, 789 

-f-45 

+49.612 

-134,481 

—259. 967 

-720,  531 

-2,  549,  260 

—4, 195,  479 

—6.416.641 

—7, 135, 922 


>  Since  authorizations  for  some  programs  are  indefinite  iR 
amount  ("such  sums  as  necessary"),  their  dollar  figures  cannot 
be  included  here.  The  authorization  totals  are  theretore  under- 
stated to  that  extenL  That  explains  why  an  appropriation 
tigure  can  sometimes  exceed  an  authorization  figure  (fiscal 
years  1962-64). 

'  Appropriation  after  2  percent  reduction. 

Source:  Based  on  worksheets  supplied  by  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

also  study  ways  to  involve  more  Members 
of  Congress  effectively  in  making  budg- 
etary decisions.  Budget  decisions  affect 
every  citizen  in  the  country.  It  seems 
proper  that  Representatives  should  plan 
an  increasing  role  in  deciding  how  our 
Government  is  to  spend  Its  money. 

Congress  should  reassert  its  role  In  the 
budgetary  process.  The  collective  ex- 
pertise of  oiu:  membership  covers  every 
area  of  Federal  activity.  Louis  Fischer 
quotes  Justice  Jackson's  admonishment 
to  Congress  in  his  decision  on  the 
Yoimgstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Case.  The 
Justice  stated: 


RETURNING  ADDICTS  PROM 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a 
horrible  nightmare,  the  United  States 
has  discovered  that  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam has  a  price  it  did  not  anticipate. 
Most  everyone  is  sadly  aware  of  the 
casualty  figures  of  the  dead,  woimded, 
and  missing  in  actions.  Yet  there  is  an- 
other, perhaps  less  obvious,  casualty  list 
that  will  haunt  American  society  long 
after  the  last  GI  has  left  Vietnam — the 
troops  who  became  addicted  while  serv- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia.  The  niunber  of 
them  is  staggering.  In  April  1971  I  con- 
ducted a  study  mission  on  the  foreign 
aspects  of  the  drug  problem.  My  findings 
in  Vietnam  led.  me  to  b^eve  that  at 
least  20  to  30  percent  of  oar  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  at  that  time  using 
heroin.  This  would  translate  into  more 
than  60,000  men.  This  figure  Is  based  on 
estimates  given  to  me  by  military  Intel- 
ligence, commanding  officers,  drug  sup- 
pression and  medical  personnel,  service- 
men, and  addicts  themselves.  Sixty  thou- 
sand men — and  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  them  have  enrolled  in  the 
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Army's  drug  amnesty  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

The  heroin  in  Vietnam  is  plentiful, 
powerful,  and  cheap.  It  Is  95  percent  pure 
and  sells  for  as  little  as  $2.50  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  gram.  This  easy  availability, 
combined  with  the  danger  and  boredom 
faced  by  these  servicemen,  has  produced 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  war- 
that  of  stopping  them  from  becoming  ad- 
dicted to  drugs,  especially  heroin,  and 
then  bringing  that  addiction  home  with 
them.  Once  back  in  the  United  States 
they  find  that  drugs  are  harder  to  get, 
20  to  30  times  more  expensive,  and  con- 
siderably less  potent. 

Unless  the  addicted  serviceman  man- 
ages to  break  the  habit  before  he  gets  out 
and  returns  to  civilian  life,  he  stands  a 
good  chance  of  drifting  into  a  life  of 
crime  in  order  to  support  his  habit,  thus 
addiig  to  our  already  skyrocketing  crime 
rate.  Moreover,  as  a  noted  physician 
pointed  out  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, heroin  addiction  Is  a  "commxmlcable 
disease" : 

Through  a  natural  ripple  effect,  76,000  new 
addicts  from  Vietnam  will  produce  an  addi- 
tional 260.000  to  760,000  addicts  In  the  United 
States  within  a  year. 

In  other  words,  as  we  release  increasing 
numbers  of  servicemen  back  into  oiu:  so- 
ciety, we  are  inviting  a  frightful  addic- 
tion to  the  560,000  estimated  addicts  in 
the  Nation's  civilian  population. 

Until  rather  recently,  the  military  con- 
sidered drug  involvement  to  be  a  prob- 
lem requiring  disciplinary  action  only. 
But,  like  the  rest  of  society,  the  military 
has  now  come  to  recognize  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  these  addicted  men  and  is 
responding  with  treatment  ard  rehabili- 
tation programs.  Unfortimately,  these 
programs  in  Vietnam  are  sorely  inade- 
quate— largely  as  a  result  of  too  few 
personnel  and  facilities,  too  little  expe- 
rience, and  lack  of  a  coordinated  Viet- 
nam-wide effort  to  establish  rehabilita- 
tion centers.  Another  major  shortcoming 
has  been  the  lack  of  legal  authorization 
to  retain  a  serviceman,  addicted  or  other- 
wise, beyond  his  discharge  date.  Still 
another  drawback  has  been  the  policy 
of  giving  addicted  GI's  the  types  of  dis- 
charges wtiich  disqualify  them  for  post- 
discharge  treatment  and  other  veterans' 
benefits. 

A  great  deal  of  legislation— including 
my  own  omnibus  bill,  the  Armed  Forces 
Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1971— has  been 
introduced  in  this  Congress  which  would 
make  identification,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  GI  addicts  a  mandatory 
obligation  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program  must  receive 
the  highest  priority.  The  drug  situation 
in  Vietnam  is  epidemic,  and  luiless  these 
returning  addicts  are  completely  ciured 
and  rehabilitated,  no  one  can  reckon 
what  the  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
costs  will  be  here  at  home. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ENACT  A 
"FAIR  FIREARMS  ACT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlob)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace  has.  once  again,  brought  to  the 
foreground  the  emotional  alarmists  in 
favor  of  stricter  gim  control  and  hand- 
gun confiscation.  The  blind  emotions  that 
foster  these  attacks  fall  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  millions  of  sportsmen  who  use 
the  handgim  for  recreational  purposes 
as  well  as  those  individuals  who  keep 
handgims  in  their  homes  and  businesses 
for  self  protection. 

Gun  registration  is  unfair  and  burden- 
some. It  could  prove  to  be  more  lethal 
than  weapons  themselves. 

I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  save  private  firearms  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Kennedy-King- 
Kennedy  assassinations,  and  the  result- 
ing wave  of  public  hysteria  against  the 
so-called  instriunents  of  national  ca- 
lamity. 

The  confiscation  of  handgims  is  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  secure  and  bear  arms,  and  the 
constralnment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  this  matter  is  shameful. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Otm  Control  Act  of  1968  altered  the 
trend  of  criminal  violence  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  Ameri- 
can sportsman  was  trampled  under  foot 
during  that  vote.  His  survival  and  that 
of  all  firearms  owners  is  in  jeopardy. 
This  reason  led  me  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  rep€»al  this  scandalous  legislation  and 
to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

The  mania  to  confiscate  all  handguns 
is  a  direct  invitation  to  crime.  While  all 
law-abiding  citizens  were  turning  in  their 
guns,  the  criminals  would  become  omnip- 
otent. The  resulting  balance  in  favor  of 
the  criminal  would  result  in  victim  after 
victim  added  to  the  bloody  statistics 
noted  on  police  blotters  around  the  coun- 
try. 

A  lawbreaker  will  not  bother  to  follow 
any  gun  control  law  \<^ether  it  is  harsh 
or  not. 

For  example,  just  recently  I  know 
where  a  man  presented  himself  to  a  fire- 
arms dealer  and  totally  falsified  the  in- 
formation on  the  required  form  needed 
to  purchase  a  firearm.  After  ignoring 
the  gun  law,  he  proceeded  to  pass  a  bad 
check  for  his  merchandise  and  left  the 
place  of  biisiness  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Unfortunately,  the  owners  of  the  es- 
tablishment did  not  realize  the  individu- 
al had  falsified  his  information  until 
they  tried  to  collect  on  his  bad  check. 
In  a  recent  article  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
stated: 

Congress  can  do  less  than  Judges  can.  If 
our  courts  would  crack  down  hard  on  gun- 
totlng  criminals,  hitting  them  with  tough 
additional  sentences  for  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm, the  word  would  get  around. 

The  attack  on  crime  should  be  the 
course  of  action^  not  one  of  misguided 
gun  controls. 

Previously  I  had  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for 
additional  penalties  for  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes 
of  violence. 

Faced  with  a  harsher  sentence  the 
criminal  would  be  more  reluctant  to 
break  the  law.  They  will  soon  realize 
they  cannot  act  as  they  please. 


The  Gim  Control  Act  of  1968  should 
be  replaced  by  a  law  the  public  can  sup- 
port and  should  include  the  following: 

First,  assure  law-abiding  citizens  the 
right  to  own  and  use  firearms  for  sup- 
port and  self  defense;  second,  require 
mandatory  penalties  for  the  possession 
of  a  firearm  or  facsimile  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime;  and  third,  control  the 
importation  of  all  firearms  and  their 
component  parts. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace  are  truly  tragic.  However,  he 
supports  the  citizens  right  to  bear  arms 
and  his  feelings  on  the  subject  are  worth 
quoting  at  length: 

Restrictive  gun  legislation  .  .  .  really  In 
the  long  run  restricts  the  law  abiding  citi- 
zen who  owns  a  gun.  But  the  law  violator 
doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  any  law  .  .  . 
Actually,  the  only  way  I  know  to  stop  the 
growth  of  the  crime  rate  is  to  have  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  .  .  .  and 
have  sure  and  swift  punishment  for  the  peo- 
ple who  violate  the  law. 

Unwarranted  attempts  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  and/or  confiscate  sport- 
ing and  protective  firearms  are  trying 
the  patience  of  loyal  Americans. 

I  strongly  lu-ge  the  Congress  to  in- 
stitute a  Fair  Firearms  Act  that  would 
assure  citizens  of  good  repute  the  con- 
tinuing right  to  own  and  use  firearms. 


ARMY'S  DRUG  TESTING  PROGRAM 
A  FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
publicly  releasing  statistics  furnished  me 
by  the  Army's  Surgeon  (3eneral's  Office 
on  the  sample  test  results  of  the  three 
commercial  laboratories  that  are  doing 
the  drug  testing  for  the  Army.  These 
shocking  statistics  cast  a  shadow  of 
doubt  over  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
GI  drug  program.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  Army's  drug  testing  program 
here  In  the  United  States  is  failing  to 
identify  heroin  addicts.  As  a  case  in 
point,  one  private  laboratory  failed  to  de- 
tect heroin  In  77  percent  of  the  test  sam- 
ples submitted  by  the  Army.  It  Is  clear 
that  many  GIs  who  are  drug  users  are 
going  imdetected  because  of  the  gross  in- 
efficiency of  the  present  drug  testing  pro- 
gram. The  three  commercial  labora- 
tories— United  Medical  Laboratories, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Biochemical  Procedures, 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  Washington 
Reference  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.C.— have  been  negligent  in  performing 
these  tests. 

In  my  judgment  the  Army  is  also  at 
least  equally  negligent  for  not  penalizing 
these  laboratories  for  their  poor  per- 
formance. While  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts require  the  laboratories  to  correct- 
ly identify  the  contents  of  90  percent  of 
the  samples  submitted  by  the  Army,  not 
one  of  the  three  UJ3.  firms  doing  the 
heroin  testing  has  conslstenUy  met  the 
90  percent  requirement.  Yet  the  Army 
has  not  penalized  these  firms  at  all. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  will  either  penalize  these  contrac- 
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tors  or  find  other  laboratories  that  can 
do  a  decent  Job.  These  firms  have  been 
paid  over  $1.6  million  since  the  drug 
testing  program  began.  It  is  a  disservice 
to  our  GIs  and  to  the  taxpayers  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  millions  of  dollars  to  labora- 
tories which  are  falling  short  of  what 
they  promised. 


A  FOCUS  FOR  SOLAR  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  risk  of  seeming  a  bit  quixotic, 
I  suspect  that  the  time  has  come  for 
civilized  man  to  stop  taking  the  sim  for 
granted. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  one  need 
worry  about  the  sim  not  rising  tomorrow 
or  exploding  into  a  supernova  next  year 
or  collapsing  into  a  white  dwarf  in  a  few 
centuries.  What  I  do  assert  is  the  spiral- 
Ing  need  for  the  human  race  to  tap  the 
sun's  enormous  energy  and  put  it  to  work 
as  a  major  power  supply — soon. 

A  lot  of  people  have  become  involved 
lately  in  energy  problems — including  my- 
self. The  record  aboimds  with  reports 
and  studies  about  the  so-called  energy 
crisis — and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  such 
a  crisis.  There  is  nothing  phoney  about  it. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this.  Crisis 
is  a  relative  word;  usually  its  essence  is 
immediacy — short  range  or  short  term — 
something  we  must  handle  right  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  "immediate?" 
That  depends  on  what  you  are  and  what 
your  environment  is.  If  you  are  a  guppy 
being  chased  by  a  predator  in  a  flsh  tank, 
it  is  one  thing.  If  you  are  Queen  Elizabeth 
it  is  something  else.  And  if  you  are  a 
Member  of  Congress  faced  with  making 
decisions  which  will  affect  not  only  your 
country  but  global  civilizations  as  yet  un- 
born, it  is  still  another  thing. 

The  point  is  that  our  energy  crisis  is 
both  short  term  and  long  term.  It  is  a 
continuum.  We  know  we  must  find  sub- 
stantial new  sources  of  energy  to  keep  us 
going  just  for  the  balance  of  this  century. 
We  are  also  beginning  to  suspect  that 
there  is  nothing  now  available  to  us 
which  will  serve  ova  needs  for  clean 
energy  during  the  next  century  or  the  one 
beyond  that — except  the  sim. 

In  such  context  is  this  not  "imme- 
diate?" 

The  lifetime  of  our  Nation  is  only  183 
years — almost  exactly  the  length  of  time 
that  passed  from  the  founding  of  James- 
town until  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  Does  that  period 
seem  long  today?  Not  very.  Let  me  shrink 
it  a  little  more.  The  time  of  real  need  for 
solar  power  may  well  be  only  half  a  cen- 
tury or  less  away.  This  is  about  the  same 
span  of  time  as  between  the  Inauguration 
of  George  Washington  as  President  and 
the  death  of  Davy  Crockett  at  the  Alamo. 
That  does  not  seem  very  long  either. 

Observed  on  this  scale  perhaps  it  is 
not  so  hard  to  see  why.  if  we  are  to  be 
assured  of  abundant  enercy  in  2020 
and  beyond,  we  must  get  on  with  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  research  as  of 
now. 

For  the  short-term  crisis,  the  signs 


are  that  we  are  waking  up  and  moving — 
toward  fossil  fuel  exploration,  nuclear 
power  development,  chemical  conver- 
sion research,  geothermal  experimen- 
tation, and  the  like.  We  have  quite  a 
way  to  go  there,  but  we  are  started. 

For  the  longer  term  crisis — toward 
significant  solar  power — we  are  basically 
still  asleep. 

NEEDS    AND    POSSIBILITIES 

Projected  figures  on  American  and 
world  energy  needs  are  readily  available 
and  can  be  set  forth  in  massive  detail. 
Many  of  them  are  inconsistent.  Some  are 
frightening.  All  are  reveaUng.  None  is 
reassuring. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  document  a 
case  for  energy  research.  That  has  been 
done  many  times  over.  But  I  do  want 
to  specify  a  few  facts  which  seem  par- 
ticularly meaningful  here. 

One.  Future  energy  needs. — One  can 
find  almost  any  kind  of  estimate  on  this 
matter  except  an  estimate  that  trends 
downward.  All  are  up.  The  most  reliable, 
based  on  an  averaging  of  more  than  50 
different  forecasts,  indicate  that  U.S. 
total  energy  needs  will  double  in  25 
years,  and  that  electrical  energy  needs 
are  doubling  every  13  years  which  .means 
an  increase  of  over  400  percent  before 
the  year  2000.  At  the  same  time,  our 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics has  testimony  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment which  indicates  the  possibil- 
ity of  much  higher  energy  demands  de- 
pending on  the  accuracy  of  certain 
economic  growth  forecasts. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Nation  is 
consuming  electric  energy  close  to  its 
present  peak  capability  right  now,  this 
is  a  sobering  thing  to  contemplate. 

Two.  Energy  research  now  under- 
way.— Such  research  is  presently  imder- 
way  in  many  fields  including  the  fossil 
fuels,  coal,  oil,  and  gas;  nuclear  fuels 
involving  processes  of  fission,  fusion,  and 
plasmas;  hydraulic,  geothermal,  solar, 
wind,  chemical,  biological,  and  a  nimi- 
ber  of  other  exotic  types. 

Reports  our  committee  has  issued 
show  that  about  4,400  energy  research 
projects  are  now  in  the  mill  in  the 
United  States  and  probably  about  $1 
billion  is  going  to  support  them.  There 
are  1,162  projects  on  which  we  have  de- 
tailed fimding  information,  which  shows 
about  $441  million  supporting  them. 

This  is  commendable. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  a  large  part 
of  this  research  is  devoted  simply  to  lo- 
cating new  sources  of  fuel,  such  as  oil, 
gas,  and  uranium,  and  developing  new 
ways  of  getting  at  it. 

In  any  case,  only  about  70  of  the  4,400 
research  projects  have  any  relation  to 
solar  energy,  and  they  have  available — 
so  far  as  we  ctin  gage — considerably  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  going 
into  energy  research.  Moreover,  much 
of  the  effort  that  is  going  into  solar 
energy  research — probably  half  or  bet- 
ter— is  not  being  devoted  to  terrestrial 
use,  but  for  use  in  space. 

Three.  Supplies  of  energy. — Describing 
the  world's  supply  of  energy  is  very  com- 
plex. It  depends  on  many  things.  How- 
ever, the  engineers  who  have  studied 
this  problem  tell  us  that  "fossil  fuel  re- 
serves are  barely  equivalent  to  twice  the 


cumulative  demand  for  energy  between 
1960  and  2000."  U.S.  supplies  are  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  world  total.  They 
go  on  to  say  that  even  nuclear  fuels,  using 
present  reactors,  can  provide  a  margin 
only  a  little  more  than  twice  the  capac- 
ity of  fossil  fuels — but  that  breeder  re- 
actors could  boost  total  nuclear  capacity 
about  100  times — U.S.  reserves  of  nu- 
clear fuels  are  estimated  at  10  percent  of 
the  world  supply. 

All  such  supplies  are  "depletable." 

Soiurces  categorized  as  "continuous" 
are  solar  radiation,  wood  fuel,  farm 
waste,  photosynthesis,  hydropower,  wind 
power,  tidal,  and  geothermal.  All  of  these 
combined,  excluding  solar  radiation,  are 
estimated  to  provide  maximum  annual 
energy  amounting  to  about  1.5  percent 
of  the  total  world  supply  of  fossil  fuel 
energy,  about  .6  percent  of  total  nuclear 
energy  available  using  present  methods, 
and  about  .006  percent  of  total  breeder- 
reactor  energy. 

Solar  radiation  energy  falling  annu- 
ally on  the  world's  land  surface,  how- 
ever, is  estimated  at  about  28  times  the 
world's  total  supply  of  fossil  fuel  en- 
ergy, about  9  times  the  total  supply  of 
conventional  nuclear  energy,  and  about 
11  percent  of  the  total  supply  of  breeder- 
reactor  energy. 

Four.  Outlook  for  various  energy 
systems. — Again,  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  energy  outlook  in  terms  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  fuels.  This 
is  mainly  because  new  technologies  may 
provide  us  with  more  efficient  ways  of 
recovering  and  using  these  fuels. 

With  present  technology  we  have  no 
practical  way  of  recovering  a  very  large 
part  of  the  world's  remaining  supplies  of 
oil,  coal,  and  gas.  And  we  are  even  ham- 
pered in  using  present  methods  in  many 
cases  due  to  public  outcries  against  such 
methods  as  strip  mining,  offshore  drill- 
ing, surface  pipelines,  jumbo  tankers,  and 
the  like. 

Present  nuclear  power  methods  seem 
to  have  made  reasonable  progress  with 
their  problem  of  thermal  pollution  but 
very  little  with  long-term  radioactive 
waste  disposal.  No  one  in  this  country 
has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a  reliable 
commercial  prototype  of  breeder-reac- 
tor; nor  does  anyone  seem  to  have  a 
practical  solution  to  handling  the  small— 
in  quantity-^but  exceedingly  "hot" — 
radioactively — waste  from  such  plants — 
a  kind  of  waste  which  remains  highly 
dangerous  for  thousands  of  years.  With 
both  tjrpes  of  reactors,  there  exist  wide 
divergences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
fuel  availability,  hazards,  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  plant  construction  and  opera- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  power  from  nuclear 
fusion  and  plasmas,  scientific  feasibility 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  we  are 
lacking  in  our  materials  research,  among 
other  things.  As  yet  we  have  no  processes 
or  materials  to  withstand  the.  enormous 
temperatures  and  radiation  levels  which 
such  methods  demand. 

DECISIOKSTO   VK  MADE 

By  reciting  these  circim:istances,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  negative.  I  have  great 
faith  in  our  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  developing  tech- 
nology will  help  us  find  various  options 
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to    follow    in    alleviating    the    energy 
dilemma. 

Nonetheless,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
evidence — and  I  believe  that  I  have  been 
reasonably  conservative  in  my  presenta- 
tion of  it — it  seems  to  me  that  at  least 
two  firm  conclusions  are  in  order. 

First.  We  must  make  a  decision,  prob- 
ably during  the  1970's.  on  what  we  want 
to  do  with  some  of  the  most  valuable — 
but  finite — resources  on  this  planet.  That 
is.  coal,  oil.  natural  gas,  uranium  and 
several  other  heavy  elements. 

Do  we  want  to  "bum"  them?  Use  them 
all  up  for  fuel? 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  do  this  for  awhile.  There  Is  no  alter- 
native. But,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
earlier,  a  "while"  Is  a  relative  thing 
which,  if  we  are  complacent,  may  qxiickly 
devour  all  the  time  we  have  left  to  de- 
velop options.  Even  assuming  that  we 
manage  to  evolve  new  adequate  energy 
systems  by  then,  what  do  we  use  in 
place  of  these  precious  materials  which 
we  have  so  tnefflciently  consumed? 

It  took  billions  of  years  for  earth  to 
make  her  f ossU  fuels  material.  We  cannot 
manufacture  more  of  It.  Yet  we  have 
hundreds  of  needs  for  it  other  than  en- 
ergy. The  bulk  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry, which  is  so  vital  to  our  well-being, 
will — for  example — be  lost.  Such  loss 
factors  may  be  extended  by  orders  of 
magnitude  in  other  fields — for  it  is  clear 
that  important  uses  for  these  materials 
which  are  undreamed  of  today  will  exist 
tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  at  present  rates  of  con- 
sumption, that  priceless  product — oil— r 
which  we  first  found  in  this  coimtry  In 
Pennsylvania  in  1825 — ^will  be  gone 
worldwide  by  2125  If  not  before.  An  in- 
teresting commentary  on  mankind.  Is  it 
not?  Particularly  so  In  light  of  some  of 
our  efforts  to  eradicate  the  effects  of 
burning  oil — such  as  smog-control  de- 
vices adapted  to  the  Internal  combustion 
engine,  which  thus  far.  while  achieving 
some  progress  toward  that  goal,  have 
also  succeeded  In  Increasing  auto  gaso- 
Une  consumption  by  about  20  percent 
when  employed. 

To  me,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  indefinite  use  of  fossil  and  nuclear 
materials  for  energy  is  clear.  Let  us  look 
dsewhere. 

Second.  If  we  conclude  that  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  major  energy  sources, 
where  can  we  in  turn  except  to  solar 
radiation? 

I  am  not  aware  of  another  likely  can- 
didate— at  least  one  with  sufficient  po- 
tential to  provide  very  large  amounts  of 
undiminished  power  over  large  geo- 
graphical areas  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be,  as  there  are 
now.  many  possible  way  and  many  tech- 
nologies for  transmitting,  converting, 
storing  and  using  solar  energy.  Each  will 
be  important  in  its  contribution  to  the 
total  energy  panorama.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  at  least  one  key  to  the  prob- 
lem lies  in  some  Joint  space-terrestrial 
method  of  generating  electric  power. 

If  this  is  correct,  it  is  going  to  require 
a  lot  of  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstrati<»  beyond  contemporary  efforts. 


NATUEB  OF  PRESENT  RBSEAKCH 

So  what  are  these  efforts? 

At  presoit,  those  being  undertaken 
privately  are  mainly  concentrated  in  the 
short-term  payoff  area — exploration  for 
sources,  extraction  techniques,  nuclear 
engineering,  coal  gasification  and  the 
like.  Research  on  solar  energy  Is  largely 
ignored. 

What  about  the  Federal  effort? 

Government-wide,  budget  requests  for 
energy  research  for  fiscal  year  1973 
come  to  about  $700  million — which  is  by 
no  means  hay  but  which  Is  around  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  R.  &  D.  budget. 
The  amount  earmarked  for  solar  energy 
research  Is  something  Uke  $13  million,  or 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  energy  R.  &  D. 
budget.  Almost  all  of  this  is  fimded  by 
the  NationsJ  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Science 
Foimdation. 

Let  me  take  the  solar  energy  R.  &  D. 
budget  a  step  further. 

Only  about  $4  or  $5  million  of  It  is 
devoted  to  research  which  has  terrestrial 
applications.  The  rest,  including  a  small 
amoimt  of  Air  Force  money.  Is  aimed 
toward  applications  In  space — which  I 
strongly  support;  it  is  vital  to  the  total 
imderstanding  of  solar  energy  potential 
as  well  as  our  spsuse-oriented  missions. 
The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  our  real 
government  financial  commitment  to 
solar  energy  research  for  terrestrifJ  pur- 
poses at  present  comes  to  about  .0003 — 
or  3/lOOths  of  1  percent— of  our  total 
Federal  R.  &  D.  budget. 

To  understate  the  case — this  is  not 
much  of  a  commitment. 

If  the  argument  I  have  been  making  Is 
at  all  valid,  then  something  Is  wrong 
with  our  priorities. 

Last  Jime  the  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  on  U.S.  energy 
needs,  which  has  helped  create  an  en- 
couraging environment  for  energy  re- 
search. The  Federal  Council  on  Science 
and  Technology  has  set  up  a  Committee 
on  Energy  R.  &  D.  Goals— which  includes 
a  Solar  Energy  Panel  cochaired  by  offi- 
cials from  NASA  and  NSF.  That  Panel 
has  5  subpanels  devoted  to  varying  sys- 
tems and  about  40  expert  consultants  In- 
volved. An  Important  function  of  the 
Panel  is  to  Investigate  the  large-scale 
use  of  terrestrial  solar  energy  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Energy  Committee  what  re- 
search programs  are  needed.  The  report 
is  due  by  July  1,  1972— though  when  it 
may  be  made  generally  available  if  at  all, 
I  do  not  know.  Nor  does  anyone  seem  to 
know  what  happens  to  the  Panel  after 
that. 

This  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes. 

But  It  does  not  go  very  far  and,  im- 
less  somebody  really  pushes  the  throttle, 
it  Is  going  to  be  not  merely  too  little  but 
too  late.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be 
no  central  point  of  responsibility  for 
making  the  required  effort. 

In  my  view,  we  are  going  to  need  an 
effort  comparable  in  spirit  and  commit- 
ment to  the  one  we  put  into  the  space 
program  in  the  1960's  in  order  to  achieve 
our  solar  energy  needs.  Except  this  new 
effort  is  likely  to  be  more  difficult  and 
complex  than  our  space  program  has 
been  up  to  now  and  will  cover  a  longer 
period.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 


Perhaps  it  will  take  a  disaster  or  a  real 
scare  to  produce  the  effort,  but  when  that 
effort  comes  it  will  have  to  be  focused, 
integrated,  intense,  and  continuing. 

Nothing  else  will  suffice. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  think  the 
whole  concept  of  solar  energy  is  too 
"far  out"  and,  by  current  engineering 
standards,  too  inefficient.  But  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  today  we  de- 
pend for  our  existence  on  many  tech- 
nologies which  were  completely  unknown 
25  years  ago. 

I  am  siu-e  it  is  going  to  cost  us  more, 
but  this  should  not  be  a  deterrent.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  accept  the  fact  that  in  the 
future  our  utilities — among  the  most 
crucial  commodities  in  our  entire  scheme 
of  living— are  likely  to  cost  what  they  are 
worth.  For  100  years  we  in  this  coimtry 
have  been  taking  them  for  granted  and 
paying  almost  nothing  for  them.  Medi- 
tate on  that.  We  think  nothing  of  paying 
$5  or  $6  for  a  bottle  of  gin  or  $2.50  for  a 
lipstick  or  $1.25  for  a  can  of  deodorant 
spray,  yet  we  gripe  if  our  water  bill  goes 
up  to  50  cents  for  1,000  gallons.  Try  doing 
without  water  for  a  while — or  heat  or 
electricity — and  then  decide  what  is  it 
worth. 

This  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do. 

UNIQUE   ROLE   or   SCIENCE   COMMrTTEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  because, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  I  believe  I  have  a  spe- 
cial and  unique  responsibility  to  do  so. 

Many  congressional  committees  have 
a  strong  and  deep  involvement  with 
energy  matters.  However,  our  commit- 
tee has  a  particular  duty  in  the  oversight 
of  energy  research  and,  whether  by 
chance  or  otherwise,  it  turns  out  that 
the  three  executive  agencies  which  fall 
under  our  jurisdiction  appear  to  be  the 
best  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  support- 
ing serious  R.  &  D.  on  solar  energy.  These 
three  are  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation — which,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  Jointly  manage  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Council's  panel 
on  solar  energy— and  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  To  give  added  poten- 
tial to  this  triumvirate.  It  should  be 
noted  that  NSF  and  the  Bureau  share  be- 
tween them  responsibiUty  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  "technological  inno- 
vations" program. 

That  program  is  expected  to  be  f  un^ 
In  fiscal  1973  at  about  $40  million.  I  do 
not  know  how  It  will  be  used,  nor  is  it 
my  job  to  dictate  that  use.  But.  as- 
suredly, it  is  my  hope  that  serious  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  providing 
some  additional  solar  energy  R.  &  D.  sup- 
port through  these  programs. 

Furthermore,  I  deem  it  most  appro- 
priate to  point  out  that,  in  addition  to 
its  immediate  programs  on  solar  energy 
research,  NASA's  space  shuttle  system 
could  have  Incalculable  value  for  ulti- 
mate solar  energy  use.  This  system  may 
well  be  the  only  one  which  could  assem- 
ble and  maintain  solar  energy  stations 
capable  of  employing  microwave  trans- 
mission to  earth  to  overcome  weather 
interference.  I  hope  that  those  critics 
who   have  long   downgraded   the  U.S. 
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manned-space-flight  programs  will  give 
this  some  unbiased  thouglit. 

There  is  a  fourth  organization  which 
also  has  a  particular  contribution  to 
make  to  our  committee  regarding  the 
solar  energy  endeavor.  This  is  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Ser\'ice  (CRS)  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Late  last  year,  at  the 
instance  of  Representative  John  Davis  of 
Georgia,  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development, 
the  Science  Policy  Research  Division  of 
CRS  began  an  extensive  review  of  the 
materials  research  and  materials  needs 
of  the  United  States.  Their  study  is  ex- 
tensive and  wUl  take  time— but  it  is 
critical,  I  believe,  to  the  success  of  many 
of  our  research  ventures,  including  solar 
energy  research.  ^  ,    .      ,  _, 

Many  of  our  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal research  personnel  are  aware  of  this 
fact.  A  number  of  government  and  non- 
government councils  with  the  task  oi 
promoting  materials  research  already 
exist  They  are  operating  on  the  premise 
that  some  of  the  most  urgent  public 
needs  facing  the  Nation  demand  new 
technologies  which  can  be  developed  only 
with  the  advent  of  materials  possessing 
properties  not  yet  known  to  man. 

CONTACT  WTTH  EXECTTTIVK  AGENCIES 

Mr  Speaker,  my  interest  in  solar 
energy  research— and  that  of  our  com- 
mittee as  a  whole— has  stemmed  in  con- 
siderable part  from  the  excellent  work 
done  over  the  past  9  months  by  our 
Energy  Research  Task  Group. 

This  group,  headed  by  Representative 
Mike  McCormack  of  Washington,  as  a 
special  imit  of  Representative  Davis 
subcommittee,  has  been  given  special 
briefings  almost  weekly.  Each  meetmg 
has  been  held  in  a  frank  and  informal 
manner  with  experts  from  all  appro- 
priate energy  R.  &  D.  fields— following 
extensive  planning  and  consultation  with 
the  Congressional  Research  Service.  The 
briefings  culminated  this  month  in  2 
weeks  of  what  I  consider  to  be  highly 
sophisticated  hearings  by  the  Davis  sub- 
committee on  our  national  energy  re- 
search prognosis. 

My  comments  today  have  been  sparked 
by  that  work.  .,    ,.    « 

Also,  as  a  result.  I  have  recently  been 
in  direct  contact  with  the  heads  of  each 
of  the  agencies  here  identified  as  impor- 
tant contributors  to  solar  energy  R.  &  D. : 
Dr.  James  Fletcher  of  NASA,  Dr.  Guy 
Stever  of  NSF,  Dr.  Lawrence  Kushner  of 
NBS,  and  Dr.  Lester  Jayson  of  CRS. 

Each  has  agreed  to  participate  with 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics in  considering  the  formulation 
of  multidisciplinary,  integrated  pro- 
grams of  solar  energy  research.  Toward 
this  end  we  will  begin  exploratory  meet- 
ings between  appropriate  personnel  of 
the  several  agencies  and  of  the  commit- 
tee within  a  few  weeks. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  plan  to  request 
that  each  of  the  specified  agencies  report 
to  the  committee  within  4  months  on — 
The  particular  contributions,  existing 
and  potential,  which  the  agency  involved 
is  capable  of  giving  to  solar  sigency 
R.&D.; 

The  level  of  effort  which  the  agency 
feels  is  best  suited  to  it  under  present 
conditions; 


The  level  of  effort  which  is  possible 
under  accelerated  conditions; 

The  level  of  commitment  which  the 
agency  is  willing  to  recommend  to  the 
administration  over  the  next  decade,  in- 
sofar as  this  is  feasible; 

The  identification  and  relative  capa- 
bilities of  other  Government  and  non- 
Govemment  organizations  or  institu- 
tions in  solar  energy  research. 

NEW    TASK    FORCE    AND    POLICT    FORMATION 

What  do  we  expect  from  this  begin- 
ning? 

Eventually,  of  coiurse,  we  hope  for  the 
creation  of  an  effective  program  of  solar 
energy  research.  I  use  the  term  "effec- 
tive" here  as  synonsrmous  with  "success- 
ful." 

As  for  immediate  expectations,  we  are 
looking  for  three  things: 

First.  The  formation  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  first  task  force  of  its  kind — a 
joint  Executive-Legislative-Industry  task 
force  which  will  cross  not  only  the  bound- 
aries of  executive  departments  but 
boundaries  of  the  main  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well. 

If  executive  agencies  or  legislative  of- 
fices or  committees  other  than  those  I 
have  discussed  wish  to  take  part,  they 
will  be  welcomed.  In  addition,  expert  rep- 
resentatives from  industry  should  obvi- 
ously be  included  if  they  are  willing. 

The  chief  mission  of  such  an  integrated 
task  force  will  be  to  provide  the  mecha- 
nism for  assuring  a  consistent,  coherent 
and  intensive  assault  on  the  enormous 
research  problems  inherent  in  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  solar  energy.  If  any 
of  those  three  characteristics  fails,  the 
effort  wUl  faU. 

Second.  The  promulgation  of  a  state- 
ment of  solar  energy  policy  (perhaps  in- 
volving energy  generally).  Hopefully, 
such  a  statement  can  be  put  in  the  form 
of  a  joint  resolution  and  eventually  given 
the  force  of  public  law.  In  my  view,  tills 
will  be  especially  important  during  those 
interim  periods  when  we  have  made 
progress  with  the  more  conventional 
modes  of  energy  and  things  begin  to  re- 
lax—for the  moment.  It  is  human  nature 
then  to  say  "why  bother — why  keep  up 
the  fuss  over  this  solar  bit?" 

At  such  times,  a  national  policy  faith- 
fully pursued  may  keep  us  from  succmnb- 
ing  to  that  deceiving,  and  possibly  fatal, 
technological  lullaby. 

Third.  The  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  the  possibilities  of  solar  energy — 
and  the  ultimate  essential  requirements 
for  it — on  an  international  basis.  No  part 
of  the  energy  dilemma  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  United  States.  While  we 
may  be  the  first  and  the  most  seriously 
affected  by  energy  shortages,  the  problem 
itself  is  global.  We  are  all  in  this  thing  to- 
gether, and  very  likely  solutions  wUl  have 
to  come  from  many  quarters,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

One  thing  is  apparent  to  me.  If  we  do 
not  get  on  with  this  job,  such  matters  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  unemployment, 
crime,  overcrowding,  trade  balances,  edu- 
cation and  all  the  other  things  which 
preoccupy  so  many  nations  today — will 
not  make  much  difference.  If  the  energy 
crisis  becomes  an  energy  catastrophe,  we 
will  find  out,  rather  painfully,  how  rela- 
tively insignificant  these  contemporary 
issues  have  been. 


THE  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 
HOME,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  Home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
as  a  national  historic  site. 

The  little  house  at  301  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia  is  the  only  structure  re- 
maining in  the  United  States  that  has 
been  identified  as  having  been  the  home 
of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  patriot, 
engineer,  soldier  and  statesman. 

Thaddeus  Andrzes  Bonawentura  Kos- 
ciuszko arrived  in  America  in  August  of 
1776  when  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
the  Colonies  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  later,  the  fruits  of  his 
engineering  and  soldiering  skills  were  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  American  vic- 
tory at  Saratoga.  He  planned  the  forti- 
fications protecting  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia along  the  Delaware  River.  His  for- 
tifications on  the  Hudson  River  at  West 
Point,  N.Y..  are  now  the  site  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

Following  his  imsuccessful  fight  for 
Polish  freedom  and  exile.  General  Kos- 
ciuszko took  up  lodging  at  the  Pine  Street 
house  on  November  29,  1797.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  the  Vice  President  of  the 
young  United  States,  often  visited  Kos- 
ciuszko at  the  home  and  there  asked  him 
to  travel  to  France  as  this  country's 
emissary  for  peace.  It  was  during  his  res- 
idence at  the  Pine  Street  house  that  Kos- 
ciuszko prepared  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, directing  that  his  worldly  fortune 
be  used  to  free  the  enslaved. 

The  house  where  General  Kosciuszko 
lived  In  1797-98  would  be  a  significant 
addition  to  om-  National  Parks  System 
and  a  fitting  memorial  to  one  of  our  great 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  15250 
A  bUl  to  authOTize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tericw  to  establish  the  Thaddeua  Kosciusz- 
ko Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  preserve  and  Interpret  for  the  benefit 
of  present  and  fut\ire  generations  the  home 
of  Thaddeus  Koecluszko  In  PhUadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
13  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase or  exchange  the  property  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  in  the  city  of  PhUadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  generally  described  as  301  Pine 
Street,  together  with  such  other  lands  and 
interests  therein  which  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  establishment  and  administration  of 
a  national  historic  site:  Provided.  That  lands 
or  Interests  In  lands  owned  by  such  State  or 
city  may  be  acquired  by  donation  only. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  eetabllsh  the 
Thaddeus  Koeciuszlto  Home  National  Historic 
Site  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect 
In  the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he 
deems  sufficient  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
have  been  acquired  for  administration  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Pending  establishment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  administer  lands 
and  interests  In  lands  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  Act  m  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1916  (39  Stat.  636;  16  UJ3.C.  1,  2-4), 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act 
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of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;   16  U.S.C. 
416-467),  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Aot. 


REVOLT  IN  LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  the  more  vociferous  com- 
plaints of  other  racial  groups  concerning 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  its 
minorities  has  obscured  the  regrettable 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
States  whose  countries  were  forcefully  in- 
corporated in  the  U.S.SJI.  by  Stalin  in 
1940. 

Occasionally  there  are  brief  indications 
of  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists  in  these 
areas  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  policy  of 
Russiflcation. 

A  recent  drawing  aside  of  the  curtain 
with  the  attempted  defection  and  forcible 
repatriation  of  the  Lithuanian  seaman 
Simas  Kudirka  a  few  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Martha's  "Wneyard  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  In  his  subsequent  trial,  a  transcript 
of  which  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Kudirka  graphically  described 
the  conditions  which  he  sought  to  flee  in 
his  home  coimtry. 

Now  another  tragic  incident  has  dra- 
matically proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
discrimination  and  deprivation  of  human 
rights  suffered  by  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania. On  May  21  in  Kaunas  a  young  man, 
Roman  Talanta.  burned  himself  to  death 
as  a  protest  against  the  domination  of 
this  proud  country  with  its  long  record  of 
cultural  identity  and  individual  develop- 
ment. 

Following  the  immolation,  there  was  an 
outburst  of  rioting  which  spread  to  such 
an  extent  that  units  of  tough,  heavily 
armed  internal  security  forces  were  sent 
to  Kaimas  by  the  Russians. 

Several  weeks  ago  17,000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  sent  a  petition  to  the  United 
Nations  to  complain  that  Soviet  leaders 
Interfered  with  freedom  of  worship  in 
their  country. 

The  sudden  eruption  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  lies  beneath  the  surface  gives 
one  pause  and  since  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviets  are  publicly  trsring  to 
put  their  best  foot  forward  indicates 
deep-seated  dissatisfaction. 

It  also  indicates  clearly  the  direction 
In  which  the  Russian  regime  could  move 
if  it  wished  sincerely  to  implement  the 
rights  of  the  peoples  incorporated  within 
its  boundaries.  The  United  Nations  in  its 
basic  documents  sets  forth  a  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  which  describes  the 
fundamental  privileges  which  are  due  to 
every  individual  from  a  state  in  which  he 
lives.  These  include  the  rights  of  assem- 
bly, of  free  elections  and  of  freedom  of 
worship.  Most  Importantly,  they  Include 
the  right  to  move  freely  over  the  borders 
for  emigration  or  temporary  visiting. 

In  a  meeting  recently  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  itself  I  urged  the  de- 
sirability of  making  the  rights  described 
in  the  Declaration  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  and  I  urge  the  same 
course  today.  If  the  rulers  of  the  U.SJS.R. 
had  the  courage  to  carry  out  such  re- 


forms there  would  be  no  need  for  self- 
immolation  to  demonstrate  the  plight  of 
a  country  and  tJtiere  would  be  no  need  of 
mass  demonstrations  to  proclaim  the 
frustrations  of  a  people  restrained 
against  their  will. 


DKSCBIPnON  OF  Pbogkak 
PBZFACI 


CHAPTER  i:  NEW  YORK  STATE  NAR- 
COIIC  PAROLE  OFFICERS  ASSO- 
CIA110N 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  met 
with  a  group  of  dedicated  civil  servants 
in  New  York  City.  They  are  narcotic 
parole  officers.  Their  responsibilities  un- 
der the  New  York  State  mental  hygiene 
law  are  to  work  with  individuals  who 
have  been  or  are  heroin  addicts  and  who 
have  come  into  rehabilitation  programs 
as  a  result  of  being  released  from  a  New 
York  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control 
Commission  facility.  They  are  required  to 
investigate  the  working  environment  of 
the  rehabilitant,  keep  contact  with  him 
and  evaluate  his  religious,  group,  and 
individual  relationships,  make  frequent 
unscheduled  visits  to  tiie  rehabilitants  at 
their  work  places  and  general  community 
environment,  and  apprehend  or  assist  in 
the  apprehension  and  return  of  rehabili- 
tants who  violate  the  conditions  of  their 
after-care  status. 

These  men  and  women  bearing  the 
title  of  narcotic  parole  officer  are  in 
great  physical  danger  many  times  be- 
cause they  are  unarmed  and  yet  have 
the  role  of  peace  officers,  without  the 
protection  that  a  peace  officer  has  imder 
the  law.  They  recounted  to  me  various 
episodes  which  make  up  the  daily  life  of 
these  dedicated  young  people  and  which 
the  public  knows  nothing  about. 

They  are  seeking  a  change  in  their 
legal  status  which  would  permit  them  to 
carry  weapons  in  the  same  way  that  any 
other  peace  officers  would  be  permitted 
to  do,  in  line  with  his  or  her  official  duty. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  merit  to 
their  request  and  further  believe  that 
they  have  not  received  sufficient  public 
commendation  for  their  activities. 

No  one  yet  has  come  up  with  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  success- 
fully deal  with  narcotic  addiction.  And 
there  is  no  program  I  know  of  that  one 
could  call  overwhelmingly  successful  in 
terms  of  cure,  if  by  that  term  we  mean 
the  rejection  by  a  heroin  drug  addict  of 
narcotic  addiction  for  a  sufficiently  pro- 
longed period  of  time,  outside  of  a  thera- 
peutic community,  so  as  to  reasonably 
conclude  he  or  she  is  in  fact  no  longer 
drug  addicted.  But  one  program  that 
certainly  requires  support  imtil  better 
ones  come  along  is  this  one  and  it  is 
shameful  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  reduced  its  scope.  The  assistance  the 
narcotic  parole  officers  give  in  individual 
cases  can  make  the  difference  between 
life  and  death,  and  whether  a  rehabili- 
tant engages  in  activities  of  a  criminal  or 
civic  nature. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  place  In 
the  Record  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  program  and  individual  experi- 
ences of  some  of  the  NPO's  with  whom 
I  met: 


The  Narcotic  Parole  Officers  Association  Is 
a  professional  organization  which  serves  as 
a  forum  among  Narcotic  Parole  Officers  aerv- 
Ing  at  different  facilities  of  the  New  York 
Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission. 

It  seelEs  to  represent  the  concerns  of  the 
Narcotic  Parole  Officers  for  increasingly  ef- 
fective treatment  methods  for  the  subjects 
certified  to  the  NACC.  It  also  seeks  to  encour- 
age growth  In  professional  skills  of  its 
membership. 

While  the  Association  attempts  to  keep 
dialogue  with  the  administration  of  the 
NACC,  It  is  no>t  a  tmlon  and  contracts  wltb 
the  State  of  New  York  are  negotiated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Employee  Association. 

OVERVIEW 

Introduction 
The  New  York  State  Narcotic  Addiction 
Control  Conunlsslon  was  established  on  April 
1,  1967  because — 

(1)  It  was  realized  that  the  problem  of 
addiction  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  New  York  State.  Narcotic  addicts  are 
responsible  for  more  than  one  half  of  the 
crimes  committed  In  New  York  City  alone. 

(2)  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  In  his 
special  message  to  the  leglslatiu-e  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1966,  said  that  "the  objective  of  the 
program  Is  to  eliminate  this  major  cavise  of 
crime  by  preventing  those  who  have  not  re- 
sorted to  crime  from  doing  so  and  those  en- 
gaged In  crime  from  repeating  these  acts, 
and  to  eradicate  the  fear  and  anxiety  created 
by  this  problem." 

Since  it  was  recognized  that  most  addicts 
avoid  consistent  treatment.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  procedures  under  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Law  to  legally  commit  subjects  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  NACC  for  periods  of 
three  or  four  years. 

The  Narcotic  Parole  Officers  Association  Is 
In  agreement  with  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  NACC  was  established.  But 
certain  Inconsistencies  in  Implementation, 
omissions,  and  inadequacies  in  program  and 
administration  have  prevented  this  agency 
from  realizing  its  goals,  and  have  not  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  a  fair  test  of  what 
this  program  can  and  should  acoompUsh, 

The  first  problem  area  is  that  of  enforce- 
ment. The  NACC  is  an  agency,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  controlling  and  treat- 
ing unwilling  and  unmotivated  rehabilitants 
with  both  problems  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
criminal  behavior. 

These  rehabUitants  have  escaped  from 
residential  treatment  centers,  and  they  have 
brought  weapons  and  contraband  into  the 
commimity  based  parole  and  treatment 
centers.  They  have  lost  respect  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  and  as  a  result, 
they  refuse  to  make  reports  for  examina- 
tions and  counseling.  They  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  numerous  services  established 
in  the  day  care  centers.  They  choose  to  revert 
to  drug  addiction  and  criminal  style  life 
largely  because  they  know  that  their  chances 
of  being  apprehended  are  minute. 

The  public  should  be  aware  of  the  shock- 
ing fact  that  over  40  percent  of  all  persons 
certified  to  the  NACC  are  currently  abscond- 
ers from  its  control  and  treatment. 

The  public  should  consider  the  high  cost 
in  commimity  losses  In  theft  and  injury 
that  result  from  these  rehabilitants  being 
out  of  the  Commission's  control. 

Significantly,  at  no  time  has  the  NACC 
had  more  than  16  warrant  officers  who  are 
armed  and  trained  to  make  apprehensions. 
That  Is  16  men  to  try  to  apprehend  over 
7,000  rehabilitants  in  abscondence. 

The  administration  of  the  NACC  has  re- 
fused to  designate  and  determine  that  their 
236  narcotic  parole  officers  are  peace  officers, 
as  are  their  counterparts  In  the  Division  of 
Parole. 

■nils  means  that  the  narcotic  parole  of- 
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fleer  Is  told  by  NACC  to  apprehend  abscon- 
dees  at  bis  own  risk. 

The  public  should  Imagine  how  the  nar- 
cotic parole  officers  and  the  rehabilitants  see 
the  administrative  Inconsistency,  symbolized 
by  the  NACC  Issuing  handcuffs  to  narcotic 
parole  officers,  to  keep  apprehended  persons 
In  custody,  and  then  leaving  all  other  ques- 
tions and  Instruments  of  authority  and 
security  In  doubt. 

The  public  should  know  also  that  with 
these  questions  and  concerns,  the  narcotic 
parole  officer  still  apprehends  readlcted  and 
dangerous  rehabilitants  In  the  racllltles  and 
In  the  neighborhoods  and  homes  where  the 
rehabilitants  live. 

The  public  should  know,  finally,  that  local 
police  officers  question  the  Judgment  of  nar- 
cotic parole  officers  who  go  unarmed,  un- 
protected Into  neighborhoods  to  apprehend 
rehabilitants  which  the  police  themselves  do 
not  like  to  apprehend. 

Once  the  public  comprehends  the  situa- 
tion of  enforcement.  It  will  be  clear  that 
the  NACC  has  been  Inconsistent  In  perform- 
ing Its  basic  responsibility  of  controlling 
and  treating  the  unwilling  and  unmotivated 
addicts  who  have  been  certified  to  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  NACC  by  the  courts. 

The  second  problem  area  is  that  of  pro- 
gram administration.  Again,  the  general 
design  and  intent  of  the  NACC  Is  worthy  of 
a  true  application.  Still  there  remains  a 
number  of  strategically  weak  points  In  the 
application  of  the  program. 

Certification  has  often  been  used  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  more  appropriate  criminal 
sentencing  of  the  arrested  addict.  Rehabili- 
tants are  Indiscriminately  grouped  In  re- 
habilitation centers,  mixing  youths  with 
hardened  criminals,  although  the  facilities 
were  designed  at  some  cost  to  allow  segrega- 
tion of  types. 

There  are  Indadequate  evaluations  made 
of  the  rehabllltant's  character  and  back- 
ground, thereby  not  permitting  appropriate 
programs  to  be  developed  for  his  treatment. 
There  Is  insufficient  liaison  between  resi- 
dential centers  and  parole  centers  in  the 
communities. 

There  should  be  emphasis  In  working  with 
the  entire  family  constellation  which  would 
also  require  the  use  of  more  small  satellite 
offices  In  addition  to  the  limited  number 
of  full  service  centers  now  in  operation. 

There  should  be  more  effort  expended  to 
develop  employment  resources  since  private 
employers  are  unwilling  to  hire  rehabilitants. 
Once  a  rehabllitant  has  proven  his  ability 
in  a  government  funded  Job,  private  employ- 
ers are  more  willing  to  hire  him. 

Halfway  House  programs  should  be  de- 
signed to  service  rehabilitants  whose  cases 
warrant  structured  shelter.  Day  care  and 
vocational  training  could  be  Improved  by 
focusing  on  skills  more  relevant  to  what  will 
be  needed  by  the  rehabllitant  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Greater  use  of  the  rehabilitated  addict 
cotild  be  made  In  the  areas  of  community 
research  and  clerical  assistance  to  the 
officers. 

Programs  for  Inservlce  training  for  staff 
have  generally  been  failures  because  they 
are  orientated  toward  the  needs  of  the  NACC 
as  a  bureaucracy  rather  than  the  needs  of 
the  rehabllitant  and  the  community. 

A  close  examination  of  the  NACC  program 
application  would  reveal  that  the  omission 
of  certain  program  components  is  the  result 
of  an  administration  that  is  highly  political 
in  Its  composition  and  self-serving  in  too 
many  of  Its  operations. 

The  administrative  structure  of  NACC  was 
apparently  designed  to  permit  flexibility  of 
treatment  modaUties  and  varied  responses 
to  neighborhood  comnjunltles.  The  Idea  is 
good,  but  has  faUed  to  bring  the  desired 
results.  Instead,  the  decentralized  design  has 
been  used  by  Inadequate  administrators  to 
compete  among  themselves  because  of  the 
manner  of  funding. 


Program  priorities  have  not  only  varied 
among  facilities,  but  are  subject  to  sudden 
change  within  a  single  facility. 

Different  facilities  have  their  own  stand- 
ards of  rehabllitant  performance,  reasons  for 
parole  violation,  access  to  certain  services, 
such  as  Job  placement  and  admission  to  the 
halfway  houses.  All  of  these  differences  are 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  after  5  years  of 
operation,  each  facility  is  still  producing  Its 
own  mimeographed  forms  for  most  of  the 
basic  recording  and  servicing. 

The  net  result  of  the  administrative  In- 
adequacies has  been  to  keep  NACC  facilities 
almost  as  chaotic  as  the  communities  and 
families  from  which  the  rehabilitants  come. 
Rather  than  providing  a  structured  and 
seciire  setting  in  which  a  rehabllitant  may 
develop  new  behavior  and  Insights,  the 
NACC  facilities  continue  the  same  confusion 
and  gaming  which  originally  contributed  to 
the  rehabllltant's  need  for  narcotic  drugs. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  noted  tli«t  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  NACC  has  been  mak- 
ing sporadic  efforts  to  correct  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  stated  above. 
The  Narcotic  Parole  Officers  Association  feels 
that  public  awareness  of  the  problems  will 
greatly  encoiu-age  the  administration  to  in- 
crease Its  efforts  to  solve  the  problems.  It 
is  also  felt  that  representatives  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Parole  Officers  Association  should  be 
included  in  the  discussions  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  it  considers  the  problems. 

iNCmENTS  OBSERVH) 

Pursuant  to  questions  raised  about  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  Narcotic  Parole  Of- 
ficers, In  administering  NACC  policy,  the  fol- 
lowing are  actual  incidents  which  took  place 
within  the  past  four  months.  These  incidents 
have  not  been  selected  becaxise  they  are 
shocking  or  outstanding,  but  because  they 
are  typical. 

I.  On  March  16,  1972,  a  rehabllitant  was  to 
be  returned  by  his  Narcotic  Parole  Officer 
to  the  Edgecombe  Returnee  Unit,  pending  his 
transfer  to  Ridge  Hill  Rehabilitation  Center. 
As  is  the  practice,  the  Narcotic  Correction 
Officer  staff  was  alerted  to  the  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be  followed. 

When  the  Narcotic  Correction  Officer  ap- 
proached the  rehabllitant,  he  attempted  to 
strike  him  with  a  chair.  Six  officers  were  re- 
quested to  subdue  the  rehabllitant  and  take 
him  to  the  admission  area.  The  rehabllitant 
swore  that  he  would  "get"  his  parole  officer. 

The  rehabUltant  had  been  a  civil  commit- 
ment to  the  NACC  under  Section  206  of  Ar- 
ticle 9  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Law. 

n.  On ,  a  rehabUltant  was  being  re- 
turned to  the  Edgecombe  Returnee  Unit  by 
his  Methadone  Provision  Parole  Officer.  Upon 
learning  that  he  was  to  be  returned,  the 
rehabllitant  attempted  to  leave  the  office, 
only  to  find  his  way  blocked  by  the  Narcotic 
Parole  Officer. 

When  additional  officers  were  summoned 
by  the  Narcotic  Parole  Officer,  the  rehabll- 
itant pulled  a  .25  caliber  automatic  pistol 
from  his  pocket.  The  gun  was  later  found  to 
be  loaded.  The  rehabllitant  pointed  the  gun 
at  his  Narcotic  Parole  Officer  and  said,  "If  I 
have  to  .  .  ." 

The  officer  reacted  instinctively  and 
knocked  the  rehabUltanfs  gun  hand  away 
and  grappled  with  him.  Arriving  officers 
helped  subdue  the  rehabUltant  and  the  police 
were  called. 

The  gun  and  the  rehabUltant  were  placed 
in  police  custody. 

m.  On  February  28,  1972,  a  rehabUltant 
who  had  apparently  made  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment to  aftercare  was  In  possession  of 
a  loaded  gun.  The  circumstances  leading  to 
rehabUltants'  confrontation  are  too  fre- 
quently seen  by  staff  members. 

On  the  above  date,  the  rehablUtant's 
mother  came  Into  the  office  of  the  Narcotic 
Parole  Officer  to  inform  him  that  her  son 
had  stolen  and  sold  her  entire  kitchen  set, 
consisting  of  a  table  and  chairs,  plus  her 
dlnnerware  and  blender;   and,  in  addition, 


had  taken  her  sewing  machine,  portable  tape 
recorder,  and  some  perfume. 

The  officer  returned  with  the  parent  to 
her  home  to  evaluate  the  situation.  The  re- 
habUltant was  not  at  home  and  the  house 
was  a  shambles. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  office,  to  pick  up 
some  additional  Information,  the  officer  saw 
the  rehabUltant  in  question  proceeding 
through  a  nearby  park.  Apparently,  on  the 
way  his  mother's  house. 

The  parole  officer  called  to  the  rehabllitant, 
and  after  some  discussion,  the  rehabllitant 
agreed  to  enter  the  facility  with  his  parole 
officer. 

When  the  rehabllitant  was  directed  to 
empty  his  pockets,  he  began  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, he  aroused  the  officer's  su^lclon  by 
omitting  certain  of  his  pockets.  The  officer 
told  the  rehabllitant  to  put  bis  hands  on  the 
wall,  which  is  the  recommended  position  to 
conduct  a  search.  The  officer  found  a  loaded 
gun  in  one  of  the  rehabllltant's  back  pockets. 

This  rehabUltant  was  a  civil  commitment, 
certified  to  the  Commission  under  Section 
206  of  Article  9  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Law. 

IV.  On  December  6,  1971,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers received  a  call  from  a  rehabUltanfs 
wife,  who  said  her  husband  was  "strung- 
out",  and  was  becoming  assaultive. 

This  rehabUltant  Is  6'6"  tall  and  weighs 
240  lbs.  He  was  committed  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  6  years  on  an  assault  charge.  In  ad- 
dition, the  rehabllitant  had  violated  his 
parole,  while  on  State  Parole,  and  has  a 
police  record  of  assaults  on  police  officers,  as 
well  as  armed  robbery. 

The  officer  told  the  rehabllltant's  wife  that 
a  warrant  would  be  Issued,  and  that  the  local 
police  would  be  notified  that  the  rehabUltant 
could  be  found  at  home. 

The  rehabUltant  was  arrested  two  months 
later,  foUowlng  his  robbery  of  a  man  at  knife 
point. 

V.  On  January  27.  1972,  a  Narcotic  Parole 
Officer,  during  a  field  visit,  to  a  rehabllltant's 
home  was  confronted  by  a  rehabUltant  who 
vras  "liigh"  and  In  poaseeslon  of  a  quantity 
of  puis,  later  foimd  to  be  Dorlden.  Dorlden 
is  a  substitute  for  Methodone.  The  rehabU- 
ltant shoiUd  have  been  taken  into  custody 
immediately,  but  was  not  because  the  Nar- 
cotic Parole  Officer  did  not  possess  the  tools 
to  effect  custody;  nor  had  he  been  officially 
Informed  as  to  the  proper  procedure  to  fol- 
low in  such  a  situation. 

Each  officer,  if  he  has  been  with  the  Com- 
mission more  than  a  couple  of  weeks,  has 
heard  of  or  dealt  directly  with  rehabilitants 
who  have  "ripped  off"  their  own  famUies.  In 
many  cases,  the  only  time  a  parent  or  friend 
contacts  the  staff  concerning  any  problems 
with  the  rehabllitant  Is  when  she  or  he  Is 
"ripped  off"  by  the  rehabUltant. 

In  addition,  our  officers  are  hesitant,  and 
Justly  so,  to  try  and  take  someone  Into  cus- 
tody if  there  is  a  chance  the  officer's  health 
or  safety  may  be  put  in  Jeopardy. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IN- 
WOOD  LODGE  AND  CHAPTER  OF 
THE  B'NAI  BRITH 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
wood  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  the  B'nal 
B'rith.  Located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  New  York  City,  the  Inwood  Lodge 
and  Chapter  has  provided  many  valuable 
services  for  the  residents  of  the  Inwood 
area,  and  has  served  as  a  vehicle  for 
strengthening  Jewish  group  identifica- 
tion as  well  as  a  means  of  personal  fulfill- 
ment. It  has  helped  to  foster  a  real  sense 
of  community  among  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
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many  community-oriented  programs  it 
operates. 

It  is  to  the  lodge  and  chapter's  credit 
that  its  appeal  has  been  successf  tilly  di- 
rected to  people  of  all  ages.  The  wide 
variety  of  services  offered  range  from 
youth-oriented  programs  to  adult  educa- 
tion courses. 

Founded  in  1843  in  New  York  City,  the 
B'nai  B'rith  is  a  constantly  growing  orga- 
nization, and  today,  it  numbers  over 
550,000  members.  Its  lodges  for  men  and 
chapters  for  women,  as  well  as  its  various 
coeducational  branches,  fimction 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  in  over  40  countries  of  the  free  world. 
The  B'nai  B'rith  has  shown  an  ability  to 
adapt  to  new  needs,  for  it  has  recently 
lowered  the  admission  age  to  18  and  is 
currently  conducting  an  intensive  youth 
services  appeal. 

The  B'nai  B'rith  has  always  been 
guided  by  the  words,  "Let  Thoughts  Be- 
come Deeds."  This  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  rhetoric  of  good  intentions 
accomplishes  nothing  and  that  words 
must  be  translated  into  concrete  action  if 
people  are  to  be  helped.  The  Inwood 
Lodge  and  Chapter  has  truly  lived  up  to 
these  words,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
lodge  and  chapter  will  continue  its  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Inwood  community  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the  Inwood 
Lodge  and  Chapter  in  celebrating  its 
silver  anniversary,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  it  once 
again  on  the  fine  work  it  has  done  thus 
far,  and  to  wish  all  of  its  members  suc- 
cess in  theh:  future  endeavors. 

Both  the  Inwood  Lodge  and  Chapter 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  dedi- 
cated and  concerned  men  and  women 
serve  as  president,  men  and  women  who 
were  willing  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  the  many  activities 
sponsored  by  the  lodge  and  chapter.  I 
want  to  congratulate  Sam  Silverstein, 
the  president  of  lodge  No.  1717,  and 
Gertrude  Edelstein,  president  of  chapter 
No.  690,  as  well  as  all  of  the  officers  and 
trustees  of  Inwood  Lodge  and  Chapter, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  a  complete 
list  of  the  newly  elected  officers  and 
trustees  of  both  the  lodge  and  chapter: 

OmcEKS — 1972-1973 

IX>I>CE  NO.    1717 

President,  Sam  SUversteln. 

Vice  President,  Louis  Cowan. 

Vice  President,  Aaron  Oreenfeld. 

Vice  President,  Werner  Simon. 

Treasurer,  Ernest  Horwltz. 

Financial  Secretary.  Gunther  Ehrllch. 

Recording  Secretary.  Herbert  Edelstein. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Ben  Oordon. 

Guardian,  Henry  Pershep. 

Warden,  Hans  Munter. 

Chaplain,  Arnold  Herzog. 

Delegate  to  Met.  Council,  Des  Gabor. 

Delegate  to  Met.  Council,  Ernest  Horwltz. 

Alternate  to  Met.  CouncU,  Herbert  Edel- 
stein. 

Alternate  to  Met.  CouncU,  Jason  Rosen- 
berger. 

Trustees 

Three  years.  Des  Gabor,  Jason  Rosenberger, 
Hans  Munter. 

Two  years.  Edward  Lehner  (to  fill  vacancy) . 

AddltlonaUy,  the  following  Trustees  will 
be  carryovers : 

Two  years,  Ray  M.  Fried,  Fred  OrohsUcht. 

One  year,   Carl  Dorfman,  Martin  Hartb, 
Paul  Ron. 


CHAPTER  NO.   690 

President,  Gertrude  Edelstein. 

1st  Vice-President,  Elsie  Wachsman. 

2nd  Vice-President,  Rochelle  Harth. 

3rd  Vice-President,  Helen  Horwltz. 

Financial  Secretary,  Hazel  Greenberg. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Ruth  Wolf. 

Recording  Secretary,  Edith  Rosenberg. 

Social  Secretary,  HlUa  Simon. 

Treasurer,  Ruth  Palmer  Cowan. 

Delegates  to  Met.  CouncU,  Ida  Offenberg, 
Anny  Lerman. 

Alternates  to  Met.  CouncU,  Bea  Sosnovy, 
Ruth  SUversteln. 

Members  at  large 

Three  years,  Sophie  MlUer. 

Two  years,  Tess  Mandel. 

One  year,  Clara  Smith. 

Counselor,  Hannah  Oordon. 

I  know  that  these  fine  men  and  women 
will  serve  ably  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions. 

The  13  men  who  have  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inwood  Lodge  are  justifiably 
proud  of  their  organization's  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  some  of  their  comments  on 
tills  memorable  occasion: 

Henry  D.  Igar  (Pres.  1947-49) : 
"I   do   often   think   of   my   activities   in 
Inwood.  They  were  good  years — and  I  never 
so  well   participated   In   things   Jewish — as 
weU  as  civic — after  I  moved  away." 
Benjamin  B.  Scherman  (Free.  1949-61) : 
"Time  has  proven  that  B'nal  B'rith  in  the 
community  is  a  potent  force  and  influence 
for  \mity  of  purjMse  and  accompllsliment." 
Abraham  E^adanoff  (Pres.  1964-66) : 

"My  chief  Interest  has  been  to  involve  us 
in  community  affairs  .  .  .  We  heard  speakers 
of  note  and  made  Ualson  with  Important 
groups  and  residents  In  the  commumty." 

Theodore  L.  Crohn  (Pres.  1967-69) : 

"I  expect  to  be  in  Israel  in  May  and  we 
cannot  accept  the  Invitation  to  join  your 
celebration.  But  our  thoughts  certainly  will 
be  with  you,  and  please  tell  our  good  friends 
in  Inwood  that  we  wish  them  well." 

Rudolph  Wachsman  (Pres.  1969-61) : 

"V(nien  an  organization  lives  to  celebrate 
twenty-flve  years  of  fruitful  existence,  it  is 
time  for  joyous  celebration  as  well  as  exami- 
nation and  assessment." 

David  E.  MUler  (Pres.  1961-63) : 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the  blue  print  for 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon  (exists) ,  we  still 
did  not  leem  how  to  walk  on  this  earth  like 
human  beings." 

Abraham  Gersh  (Pres.  1963-64) : 

"As  president,  I  particularly  sought  to  in- 
crease participation  by  the  Lodge  and  Chap- 
ter in  Jewish  activities  and  community 
work." 

Rudy  Schwartz  (Pres.  1964-66) : 

"Although  I  am  now  serving  as  President 
of  another  Lodge  in  Ithaca,  I  find  that  the 
love  and  devotion  I  feel  for  Inwood  Lodge  can 
never  be  replaced  by  any  other  group.  This 
wUl  always  remain  special  to  me  and  my 
famUy." 

Morris  BCaplan  (Pres.  1966-67) : 

"As  much  as  any  single  aspect,  the  close 
camaraderie  maintained  by  the  Executive 
Committee  wUl  always  be  remembered  .  .  . 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  board  members 
were  guiding  lights,  each  in  his  own  way." 
"   Dennis  Wolf  (Pres.  1967-68) : 

"This  was  a  year  of  exciting  events,  a  year 
of  a  number  of  'Firsts',  and  a  year  of  transi- 
tion." 

Martin  Lindenberg  (Pres.  1968-69) : 

"The  memorial  services  (arranged  by  the 
Lodge)  for  Sen.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  still 
bring  a  lump  to  my  throat." 

Arnold  Herzog  (Pres.  1970-72) : 

"If  you  believe  that  your  cause  is  just,  con- 
tinue to  fight,  in  spite  of  the  majority." 

Bam  SUversteln  (Pres.  1972-?) : 

"Instead  of  paying  Up  service  to  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  us  and  waiting  for  others 


to  do  the  job.  the  only  way  we  can  fullUl 
our  mission  as  Sons  of  the  Covenant  la 
through  personal  involvement." 


a.  DUNCAN  BAUMAN  RECEIVES 
DISTINGUISHED  AWARD 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  perti- 
nent material.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fellow  Mis- 
sourian  and  good  friend,  G.  Duncan 
"Dune"  Bauman,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  was  the 
recent  recipient  of  a  distinguished  civil- 
ian award  from  Hon.  Robert  F.  Froehlke, 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  choice  was 
an  excellent  one,  for  "Dune's"  love  of 
country  and  heartfelt  desire  that  this 
Nation  maintain  a  strong  national  de- 
fense is  a  well-documented  fact. 

The  following  article  is  offered  for  the 
interest  and  enlightenment  of  all: 
Publisher  Gets  Award  for  CrvmiAN  Servicx 
TO  Arkt 
(By  Thomas  Amberg) 

G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publisher  of  The 
Globe-Democrat,  was  honored  Saturday  with 
a  special  award  for  "distinguished  civilian 
service  to  the  Department  of  the  Army"  by 
Robert  P.  Froehlke,  secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  award  presentation,  which  came  as  a 
surprise  to  Bauman.  was  made  in  Proehlke's 
behalf  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Wesley  C.  Franklin,  dep- 
uty commanding  general  for  Reserve  forces 
(southern  area)  of  the  6th  U.S.  Army,  at 
ceremonies  outside  Soldiers  Memorial. 

The  special  award  came  during  a  ceremony 
honoring  65  members  of  the  Missouri  Army 
National  Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Mis- 
souri Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  men  received  Globe-Democrat  Out- 
standing Achievement  Awards  for  character, 
leadership  abUity,  Judgment  and  common 
sense,  loyalty,  attitude,  enthusiasm  and 
performance. 

In  honoring  Bauman,  Franklin  called  the 
pubUsher.  "a  truly  distinguished  and  pa- 
triotic American"  and  praised  him  for  his 
"continued  commitment  to  the  national 
defense." 

The  citation  accompanying  a  special  rib- 
bon and  medal  said  In  part: 

"As  publUher  of  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  responsible  for  Its  editorial 
policy,  Mr.  Bauman  has  used  the  voice  of 
that  newspaper  to  continually  promote  and 
support  the  United  States  Army,  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  NaUonal  Guard  In  all 
their  critically  Important  needs,  goals  and 
missions  to  Insure  a  strong  and  adequate 
national  defense." 

Telegrams  from  Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  and  Mayor 
Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  praising  Bauman  were 
read  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  award  presentations  to  the  reservists, 
National  Guardsmen  and  Bauman  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  parade  from  the  Old  Courthouse 
to  the  Soldiers  Memorial,  where  displays  of 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  equipment 
were  viewed  by  the  public. 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the  cltlzen-sol- 
dlers.  Bauman  said : 

"We're  buffeted  on  every  side  by  the  dis- 
cordant cries  of  an  Irresponsible  minority 
who  somehow  feel  they  should  have  special 
privileges  and  rights,  but  no  responsibilities." 
However,  Bainnan  said,  "the  group  gath- 
ered here  today  provides  both  proof  of  this 
nation's  stature  and  a  reassuring  contrast  to 
that  vocal  minority. 

"It's  encouraging  to  see  a  physical  and 
emotional  reminder  that  most  Americans  still 
feel  that  democracy,  not  anarchy,  is  the  viable 
poUtlcal  system  which  will  carry  our  republic 
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through    this   decade    and   the    decades   to 
come." 

The  cltlzen-soldlers  "symbolize  the  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  we're  part  of  the  team  In  the 
worlds  best  ballpark,"  the  publisher  said. 

Major  Gen.  J.  Mllnor  Roberts,  chief  of  the 
Army  Reserves,  praised  the  cltlzen-soldlers' 
role  In  maintaining  national  defense  and  said 
the  Army  Is  "placing  unprecedented  reliance 
upon  these  Individuals." 

He  said  45  per  cent  of  the  total  Army  man- 
power Is  in  reserve  components  which  add 
Increased  readiness  for  defense. 

During  the  award  ceremonlee,  members  of 
the  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  of  the 
3rd  Army's  3rd  Infantry  Division  In  Wash- 
ington played  marches  and  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Continental  Army  drills. 

The  group,  which  came  from  Washington 
for  the  ceremony,  was  dressed  in  Revolution- 
ary War  costumes  and  played  tunes  of  that 
war. 

Also  playing  at  the  ceremonies  was  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  an 
award-winning,  all-black  marching  unit. 

Immediately  after  the  award  presentations, 
a  squadron  of  five  Air  National  Guard  attack 
helicopters  followed  by  four  Phantom  Jets 
flew  over. 

A  luncheon  for  recipients  of  the  Outstand- 
ing Achievement  Awards  was  held  at  the 
Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Moss,  for  the  period  4  p.m.  June  1 
through  June  6,  1972,  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gorman,  for  May  31,  1972,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  p«rmission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  EscH,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  10  mmutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material :  > 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downing,  for  30  minutes,  June  1. 


Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DERwmsKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OTCoNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stubbleficld. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff, 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Garhatz  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  1,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Keating. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurroit  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  im- 
der  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3463.  An  act  to  amend  section  006  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  dally  and  semimonthly  Congressional 
Record  to  libraries  of  certain  United  States 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Amphetamine  Leg- 
islation 1971":  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semlannusil  con- 
solidated report  of  balances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  without  payment  of  dollars, 
as  of  December  31, 1971,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2363;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certain  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  relating  to  encouraging, 
promoting,  and  developing  travel  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2044.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  supplement  to 
the  1972  National  Highway  Needs  Report, 
covering  the  designation  and  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  Federal-aid  urban  system, 
pursuant  to  section  1219(d)  of  the  Federal- 
Alr  Highway  Act  of  1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-266, 
Part  3) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Received  From  the  Comptrollkh  Oenehal 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  audit  of  payments  from  the 
special  bank  account  to  the  Ijockheed  Corp. 
for  the  0-5  aircraft  program,  covering  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1972,  p\irsuant  to 
Public  Laws  91-441  and  92-156;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Admixdstration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1915.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States; 

HJl.  6199.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  256 
and  124-C.  dockets  Nos.  256,  124-D,  E,  and  F, 
and  dockets  Nos.  131  and  253,  and  of  funds 
Impropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  In  docket  No. 
351-A,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  B116.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  ECansas- 
Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  Compact; 

H.R.  13361.  An  act  to  amend  section  316(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.^ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13169.  A  bill  to  amend  existing  statutes 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Issue  cotton  crop  reports  sUniiltaneously 
with  the  general  crop  reports;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-1099).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  14163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  Indemnify  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  whose  domestic  animals  are 
killed  by  predatory  animals;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-1100).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAQE:  Commlttoe  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  14423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  to  obtain  funds  for  the  supplementary 
financing  program  on  favorable  terms  and 
conditions;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-1101).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  9501.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  92-1102).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1007.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJt. 
14990.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  02-1103).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resc^utlon  996.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  in  Geneva  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1104).  Referred  to  the  Hovise  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  985.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing additional  Investigative  authority  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-1105).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  15269.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
In  whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-1106).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
VThole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  15227.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  Investigation  of  alterna- 
tive routes  for  the  construction  of  a  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  15228.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

HJt.  15229.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Utr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas : 

"BS..  16230.  A  bill  to  Insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  Items 
which  narrow  the  Income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3-year 
period  of  existing  provisions  of  these  types; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 

H.R.  16231.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  coverage 
of  farmworkers  by  requiring  farm  employers 
with  substantial  payrolls  to  report  all  cash 
wages  paid  to  their  farm  employees  without 
regard  to  the  existing  minimum  require- 
ments for  coverage  (and  by  providing  that 
the  leaders  of  farm  labor  crews  will  be  con- 
sidered the  employers  of  the  members  of 
such  crews  only  If  they  would  be  so  consid- 
ered under  the  usual  common  law  test);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  in- 
dividual age  65  or  over  shall  be  considered 
disabled  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  ben^ts  and  the  disability 
freeee  If  he  meets  the  mom  liberal  defini- 
tion of  "disability"  presenUy  api^loable  to 
Ulnd  Individuals  at  that  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15233.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  under  a  disability  and  la 
otherwise  qualified  may  become  entitled  to 
full  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  bene- 


fits without  regard  to  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  16234.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  payment 
01  full  wife's  and  husband's  Insiurance  bene- 
fits without  regard  to  age  in  cases  of  dls- 
abUlty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  15286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's marriage  before  attaining  age  22 
shaU  not  prevent  him  or  her  from  being  en- 
titled to  child's  Insurance  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  16296.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  18  to  22 
In  all  cases  the  age  imtll  which  child's  in- 
surance benefits  are  payable  (In  the  absence 
of  disability)  by  eliminating  the  present 
requirement  that  a  nondisabled  Individual 
be  a  full-time  student  In  order  to  qualify  for 
such  benefits  after  attaining  age  18;  and 
t<j  provide  that  entitlement  to  child's  in- 
surance benefits  aft^  age  22  may  be  based 
on  a  disability  which  began  at  any  time 
before  attaining  such  stge;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  15237.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
the  social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  self- 
employed  individuals  to  the  level  of  the  taxes 
Imposed  on  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  15238.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  60 
to  120  the  number  of  "lifetime  reserve"  days 
for  which  Inpatient  hospital  benefits  may  be 
paid  tinder  the  medicare  program,  to  reduce 
the  coinsurance  payment  required  of  the 
beneficiary  with  respect  to  those  days,  and  to 
provide  a  similar  60-day  lifetime  reserve  for 
posthospital  extended-care  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15239.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  computa- 
tion of  the  benefito  payable  to  a  married 
couple  (or  to  the  surviving  widow  or  widow- 
er) to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  thetr  com- 
bined earnings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  15240.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  present 
celling  (the  so-called  family  maxim vmi)  on 
the  total  amount  of  benefita  which  may  be 
paid  on  an  Individual's  wage  record;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  15241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefita  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  tJIx.  FORSYTHE : 

HJt.  16242.  A  bUl  to  extend  benefita  under 
section  8191  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 

HJl.  16243.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  granto  for  re- 
search to  develop  techniques  of  and  informa- 
tion on  the  growing,  harvesting,  and  process- 
ing of  tobacco  to  assist  tobacco  producers  in 
protecting  the  health  of  tobacco  uaeis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  15244.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  monetary 
limit  on  the  amount  which  may  be  paid  ad- 
ministratively by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  claims  for  loss  caused  In  the 
United  States  by  aeronautical  and  space  ve- 
hicles falling  from  outer  q>ace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.McKAT: 

HJt.  16246.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance at  certain  mineral  Interesta  of  the 


United  States  In  property  In  Utah  to  the  rec- 
ord owners  of  the  surface  of  that  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McKEVITT: 
HJl.  15246.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize.  In  the  case 
of  certain  hospitalized  veterans  with  mental 
Illness,  the  reduction  and  repayment  provi- 
sions applying  to  compensation  or  retlremsnt 
pay;  and  for  other  purjMJses:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKEVITT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  En.BERO,  Mr. 
HziKz,  and  Mr.  Pettis)  : 
H.R.  16247.  A  bUl  to  authorize  designated 
employees  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  make  arresta  for 
violation  of  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  16248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounta  won  in  State  lotteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJt.  15249.  A  bill  establishing  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  mutiple  sclerosis  at  the  earUest 
possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  15250.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic  Site  In 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.  15251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  benefita  to  survivors  of  police 
officers,  firemen,  and  correction  officers 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty,  and  to  police  offi- 
cers, firemen,  and  correction  officers  who  are 
disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deem  any  person  placed 
for  adoption  by  an  appropriate  adoption  au- 
thority to  be  legally  adopted  during  the  pe- 
riod of  placement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  16253.    A    bill    to    provide    equitable 
tariff  treatment  with  respect   to   Imported 
passenger  automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HJEl.  15254.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  dolphin  and  porpoise  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  adequate  conserva- 
tion measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  B4r.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  15256.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  additional 
itemized  deduction  for  taxlcab  fares  paid  by 
disabled  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  15266.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  annual 
reporting  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  Justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States  of  all  Income, 
asseta,  and  liabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HJt.  16267.  A  blU  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  for  housing  designed  for  the 
elderly  may  not  be  conditioned  upon  the 
construction  or  development  of  other  hous- 
ing In  the  same  community;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quix, 
Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Frenzei.)  : 
Hit.  16258.  A  bUl  to  further  reduce  Federal 
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control  of  assets  of  rural  rehabilitation  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiire. 
ByMr.  NATCHER: 

H.R.  16259.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  actlTlties  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
ByMr.  DU  PONT: 

H.J.  Res.  1213.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
beginning  on  the  last  Monday  of  May  of  each 
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year  as  "National  Natural  History  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.  Res.  1006.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  high-priority 
expenditures,  to  encourage  the  States  to  sup- 
plement their  revenue  sources,  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  collection  of  State  Individual 
Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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395.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  rela- 
tlve  to  the  price-grading  system  for  gralna 
and  oil  systems,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn, 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

245.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  ot 
Richard  W.  Bowman,  Oraterford,  Pa.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  WAIiDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  gracious  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Washington  will  learn  of  a 
really  effective  program  of  self-help  and 
drug  rehabilitation  being  conducted  at 
the  Federal  Correctional  Institute  in 
Lompac,  Calif. 

The  name  of  the  program  is  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough"  and  the  story  of  this 
effort  and  of  those  outside  and  inside  the 
walls  of  the  Correctional  Institute  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  so  generously 
given  by  Mr.  Pepper. 

The  inmates  who  are  working  hard  to 
spread  the  word  on  the  outside  about  the 
insidious  nature  of  drugs  and  the  life  be- 
hind walls  for  drug  offenders  will  testify 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  on  June  13  and  will 
also  appear  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  on  June  15. 

They  will  tell  of  their  efforts  and  their 
hopes.  They  will  share  with  us  the  har- 
rowing tales  of  drugs,  crime,  and  prison. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  it  has  to  be  told. 

Great  credit  for  working  with  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  should  be  given  Mrs. 
Betty  Stephens  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
She  has  worked  tirelessly  in  the  commu- 
nity to  assist  the  correctional  facility 
staff  and  inmates  in  making  this  effort  a 
success.    . 

Her  hard  work  to  have  the  representa- 
tives of  the  program  testify  before  the 
House  and  Senate  has  been  successful 
and  no  doubt  will  greatly  help  the  public 
to  become  aware  of  this  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  Times  described  the 
program  and  some  of  the  people  who  are 
playing  significant  roles  in  it.  I  believe 
that  it  is  of  great  interest  for  all  con- 
cerned with  the  drug  problem: 
Drugs  and  Prison:  Lompoc  Inmates  Tell 
Their  Stories  and  Their  Dreams  ' 
(By  Tom  Leyde) 

Douglas  Lowery,  Jesse  Hernandez,  Jimmy 
Rangel  and  Morgan  Macdonald  all  have  a 
story  to  tell;  a  true  story  about  drugs,  about 
crime  and  about  prison. 

The  fovir  are  inmates  at  the  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institute  (PCI)  In  Lompoc,  former 
drug  users  and  members  of  Operation  Break- 
through, an  Inmate  run  program  helping 


convicts  to  help  themselves  and  inform  the 
public. 

Operation  Breakthrough  was  conceived  last 
May  in  a  prison  mop  room  when  six  In- 
mates— members  of  the  FCI  Young  American 
Jaycees — started  meeting  to  discuss  plans  for 
a  drug  education  program. 

But  despite  its  crude  beginning,  the  pro- 
gram has  blossomed  and  currently  has  32 
active  members  with  more  than  60  on  its 
waiting  list. 

Through  informal  Inmate  panels,  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  institution.  Operation 
Breakthrough  attempts  to  communicate  the 
truth  about  drug  abuse  to  young  people  and 
parents  as  well  as  break  down  the  stereotype 
beliefs  people  have  of  prisons  and  prisoners. 
During  an  Operation  Breakthrough  panel, 
each  Inmate  tells  his  own  story — how  he  got 
involved  with  drugs  and  crime.  In  the  case 
of  the  four  inmates  interviewed,  all  are  serv- 
ing sentences  for  drug  related  oSenses. 

Morgan  Macdonald,  Operation  Break- 
through program  director,  has  a  rather  col- 
orful criminal  record.  At  25,  Macdonald.  who 
comes  from  Los  Angeles,  Is  serving  a  15  year 
sentence  for  bank  robbery.  While  supporting 
a  heroin  habit,  he  pulled  five  bank  Jobs  and 
was  also  Involved  in  forgery. 

Sporting  a  reddish-brown  mustache,  Mac- 
donald's  face  has  a  guy  down  the  block  famil- 
iarity about  it.  So  familiar  be  is  often  mis- 
taken for  a  prison  officer  when  speaking  out- 
side the  institution. 

The  truth  about  drug  addiction  and  prison, 
Macdonald  said,  is  It  can  happen  to  any- 
one "no  matter  how  much  education  or 
money  you've  got." 

Macdonald  wtm  a  person  who  had  every- 
thing going  for  him  before  he  turned  to 
heroin.  He  comes  from  a  middle  class  family, 
spent  four  years  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  pho- 
tographer and  has  completed  one  year  of 
coUege.  IMor  to  his  conviction,  he  was  work- 
ing as  an  analyst  for  the  Matell  Toy  Company 
In  Hawthorne. 

But  in  11  months,  he  said,  "I  went  from 
the  achievements  I'd  attained  back  down  to 
the  bottom  and  in  the  process  burned  all  my 
friends  and  family." 

Macdonald  said  he  stlU  dreams  about  fixing 
(shooting  heroin)  once  in  awhile.  He  cannot 
say  with  all  honesty  that  he  will  not  try 
drugs  again. 

As  program  director,  Macdonald,  the  more 
loquacious  of  the  four  Inmates  and  one  of 
the  original  six  members  along  with  Jesse 
Hernandez,  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  In- 
mates and  the  prison  administration.  He  also 
handles  program  correspondence  and  sched- 
ules inmates  for  speaking  engagements. 

"Prison's  a  drag,"  said  Macdonald,  "but 
It's  only  what  you  make  it.  We're  trying  to 
make  it  as  constructive  an  experience  as  pos- 
sible." 

Of  those  who  started  Operation  Break- 
through, Macdonald  said,  none  had  had  any 
prevloxis  experience  In  public  speaking  or 
running  a  drug  education  program.  "Every- 
thing we've  done  so  far  we  have  played  by 
ear.  From  now  on  we  keep  trying  new  things." 
Joining  Operation  Breakthrough  is  strictly 
voluntary,  said  R.  W.  (Buster)  Oraham,  cor- 


rections officer  at  the  FCI  and  staff  coordina- 
tor of  the  program. 

"It's  a  personal  commitment,"  the  veteran 
Oxnard  policeman  and  former  restaurant 
owner  explained.  "The  men  said  look,  I'm  In 
prison  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  talk."  Gra- 
ham said  the  community  is  not  ready  for 
the  program  "but  we're  trying  to  educate 
them." 

Inmates  have  made  approximately  100  su- 
pervised trips  to  communities,  he  said,  and 
have  presented  between  35  and  45  panels 
Inside  the  institution.  Through  television  in- 
terviews, radio  talk  shows  and  public  appear- 
ance, Oraham  estimates  word  of  the  program 
has  reached  400,000  to  500,000  persons. 

'If  we  can  reach  one  person  and  stop 
him  from  hitting  the  drug  scene  or  prison," 
he  said,  "then  we  have  accomplished  some- 
thing." 

Particularly  Interested  In  reaching  yoimg 
people  is  Jesse  Hernandez,  27,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara County.  Serving  a  six  month  to  six  year 
sentence  for  smuggling,  Hernandez  has  com- 
posed songs  about  his  experiences  with  drugs 
and  sings  them  to  groups  accompanying 
htmself  on  guitar. 

"Operation  Breakthrough,"  he  said,  "is  at 
the  verge  of  expanding.  We're  getting  more 
Into  the  Juvenile  assistance  side."  The  beau- 
ty of  the  program,  he  said,  "Is  each  man  tells 
his  own  story.  It's  like  "a  small  Index  of 
short  stories." 

Hernandez,  like  the  three  other  Inmates 
interviewed,  wants  to  go  Into  counseling 
after  he  has  served  his  time.  All  are  enrolled 
in  a  program  at  the  FCI  that  leads  to  a  para- 
professional  certificate.  Earning  the  certifi- 
cate means  they  are  qualified  to  work  with 
professional  counselors. 

Jimmy  Rangel,  a  Mexican-American  with 
a  thin,  black  mustache  is  working  hard  for 
his  certificate.  He  has  lots  of  time.  Rangel, 
a  former  heroin  pusher  and  addict  is  serving 
six  years  for  selling  heroin  and  faces  two 
state  sentences — one  from  six  months  to  10 
years  and  another  from  10  months  to  10 
years — when  he  Is  paroled. 

"I'm  getting  myself  more  qualified  for 
out  there,"  he  said. 

He  feels  the  program  Is  succeeding  In 
reaching  young  people.  "Students  relate  to 
us  .  .  .  They  say  things  they  wouldn't  say  to 
their  parents  .  .  .  They  want  the  truth." 

The  truth  about  Douglas  Lowery,  a  21- 
year-old  black  from  Los  Angeles,  may  be  a 
shock  to  some.  His  story  began  at  an  early 
age. 

"I  started  smoking  grass  (marijuana)  when 
I  was  12,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  dig  this  place 
at  all." 

Like  Macdonald,  Lowery  also  robbed  a 
bank.  But  he  was  not  supporting  a  heroin 
habit.  His  trip  was  red  devils  (barbltuatee). 
Lowery  was  on  red  devUs  four  years  before 
the  law  caught  up  with  him.  He  got  six 
years. 

Speaking  of  Operation  Breakthrough, 
Lowery  said,  "The  program  motivates  the 
inmate.  It's  their  turn  to  teU  the  public  how 
It  is  instead  of  higher  officials  .  .  .  We're  try- 
ing to  come  up  for  air  for  good." 

When  he  leaves  prison,  Lowery  hopes  to 
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go  to  college  and  then  Into  cotmsellng.  "My 
main  goal  is  to  help  people." 

Helping  people  Is  what  Operation  Break- 
through is  all  about.  It's  a  personal  break- 
through for  Inmates  to  speak  outside  the  In- 
stitution, Macdonald  said.  "It  becomes  clear 
to  you  why  you're  here.  You  look  at  your- 
self honestly." 

Macdonald  said  the  program  has  "suffered 
gome  growing  pains,  because  we're  grown  so 
fast."  Although  the  group's  activities  within 
a  prison  are  limited,  Macdonald  said,  "we've 
had  one  hundred  per  cent  cooperation  from 
Kenton  (Prank  F.  Kenton,  warden)  on 
down  ...  We're  having  things  occur  now  we 
never  thought  possible." 

"What  I  would  like  to  see  as  an  ultimate 
goal,"  Macdonald  said,  "Is  a  breakthrough 
program  In  every  federal  correctional  In- 
stitute in  the  country. 

"Up  tmtil  a  short  time  ago,  an  ex-convict 
and  known  drug  user  had  two  strikes  against 
him.  We  all  have  two  strikes  against  us  when 
we  leave  this  place  and  three  strikes  and 
you're  out." 

Those  who  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
Operation  Breakthrough  or  who  would  like 
to  attend  an  inmate  panel  shoiild  telephone 
R.  W.  (Buster)  Graham  at  RE  6-7574  or 
write  to  Morgan  Macdonald  in  care  of  Gra- 
ham. The  address  Is  Operation  Breakthrough, 
Federal  Correctional  Institute,  P.O.  Box  W, 
Lompoc,  93436. 


A  BLACK  MAYOR  VIEWS  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  mcHiOAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Mich- 
igui  the  adamant  opposition  to  forced 
busing  reaches  across  lines  of  occupa- 
tion, economic  status,  political  party, 
and  racial  smd  ethnic  identification. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
most  blacks,  as  well  as  whites,  support 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  and  op- 
pose forced  busing. 

Inkster,  Mich.,  is  a  suburb  of  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Most  of  the  other  suburban 
communities  which  expect  to  be  affected 
by  the  metropolitan  Detroit  busing  or- 
der of  a  Inderal  district  judge  are  white. 

But  Inkster  is  a  city  where  many  of 
the  residents  are  black. 

And  the  mayor  of  Inkster,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  Bivens,  is  black. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  received  a 
very  perceptive,  thoughtful  letter  from 
Mayor  Bivens.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crrr  of  Inkster. 
Inkster,  Mich..  May  22,  1972. 
Senator  Robert  P.  GainiN, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Old  Senate  Building,  WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ordtin:  I  ask  that  you  vote 
your  conviotion  on  the  matter  of  busing; 
however.  If  your  conscience  wUl  permit,  I  ask 
that  you  vote  against  massive  busing. 

As  you  know,  I  am  Black,  and  despite  the 
kinds  of  discriminatory  acts  that  I've  been 
subjected  to,  during  my  more  than  40  years. 
I  will  not  permit  myself  to  be  blinded  on  an 
issue  like  this. 

I've  served  on  my  local  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  know  the  high  cost  of  operating  a 
system  of  buses.  It  has  been  the  second  high- 
est expenditure  other  than  salaries.  I  can  not 
see  the  massive  numbers  of  dollars  going  Into 
busing,  when  thoee  same  dollars  could  be 
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used  to  enhance  educational  possibilities  for 
youngsters. 

On  the  matter  of  Integration,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  Integration  will  be  realized 
through  busing  I  say  that  because  the  five 
or  six  hours  that  Black  students  will  spend  In 
school  with  White  students  and  then  return 
to  their  Black  or  White  habitat  is  not  mean- 
ingful integration.  Therefore  busing  will  not 
accomplish  integration. 

On  the  matter  of  better  education,  I  know 
that  It  is  the  contention  of  some  that  better 
facilities,  and  better  teachers  are  available  in 
White  settings.  Acknowledging  this  to  be 
true,  I  then  say  that  Black  students  will  still 
experience  the  level  of  attainment  that  they 
presently  realize,  because  if  a  White  teacher 
has  a  racial  hangup,  that  teacher  then  will 
not  teach  Black  students  as  effectively  as  he 
or  she  would  teach  White  students.  Therefore 
the  Black  student  is  still  short-changed. 

I  often  wonder  what  became  of  the  'Black 
pride'  that  I've  heard  my  race  speak  of  so 
often.  It  seems  to  have  suddenly  faded. 

There  are  certain  school  districts  that  must 
maintain  a  bvising  system  because  of  certain 
rural  characteristics  and  conditions.  I  can 
accept  busing  under  these  conditions.  But  in 
my  area  busing  is  not  needed.  What  we  need, 
across  this  Nation,  is  better  teachers,  In  many 
cases  better  currlculume  that  give  kids  a  bet- 
ter opportunity,  and  most  of  all  greater  pa- 
rental Involvement  with  their  off-springs. 
Parents,  generally  speaking,  have  abdicated 
their  responsibility  for  their  children. 

I  feel  that  your  leadership  Is  necessary  to 
defeat  busing  and  accordingly,  I  solicit  same. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Bivens,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  City  of  Inkster. 


ALASKAN  REPRESENTATION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Alaska  State  Legislature 
relating  to  participation  by  Alaska  in 
the  International  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  The  Conference  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  1973.  Any  agree- 
ment reached  there  will  have  a  vast  im- 
pact on  Alaskan  fisheries  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  yet  the  preliminary  pro- 
posals by  the  Department  of  State 
appear  to  offer  a  little  protection  for 
either  our  national  or  Alaskan  fisheries, 
and  there  is  no  oCBclal  representation  by 
Alaska  on  the  Department's  delegation 
to  the  conference.  A  State  which  has 
nearly  half  of  the  total  coastline  of  the 
United  States  should  have  representa- 
tion at  a  conference  which  so  vitally  af- 
fects its  major  industry  and  substantial 
source  of  livelihood.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  this  important  resolution 
in  the  record  for  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 
Alaska    Statz    Legislature — ^Honss    Joint 

RESOLtrriON    No.   89 

Relating  to  participation  by  Alaska  In  the 

Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Iieglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  an  International  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Geneva  in  1973  and  any  agreement  reached 
by  the  conference  will  have  a  deep  and  pro- 
found Influence  on  Alaskan  fisheries  for 
generations  to  come;   and 

Whereas  the  preliminary  proposals  by  the 
Department  of  State  appear  to  offer  little 
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protection  for  either  our  national  or  Alaskan 
fisheries;  and 

Whereas  our  coastal  fishery  resources  are 
being  seriously  depleted  due  largely  to  the 
effect  of  unregulated  foreign  fishing  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  sound  conserva- 
tion principles;  and 

Whereas  conservation  is  urgently  needed, 
both  to  maintain  our  fishery  resources  on 
a  sustainable  yield  basis  and  to  secure  a 
sound  economic  future  for  our  state's  and 
nation's   fisheries;    and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has,  of  all  50 
states,  the  largest  coastline,  measuring  5.580 
statute  miles  or  45  per  cent  of  our  nation's 
total  coastline  and  81,383  statute  miles  of 
tidal  shoreline:   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  In- 
numerable fishing  ports  and  villages,  one  of 
which,  Kodlak,  is  the  second  largest  fishing 
port  In  the  entire  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  fisheries  Industry,  and  fish- 
eries related  services,  provide  Alaska's  larg- 
est source  of  income,  having  a  total  value  of 
more  than  $200,000,000  annually;  and 

Whereas  our  fisheries  industry  is  the  larg- 
est seasonal  employer  of  Alaska's  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  representation  in  the  Department 
of  State  delegation  to  the  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  tbe  Sea  does  not  officially  Include  the 
State  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  a  state  which  has  nearly  half  of 
the  total  coastline  of  the  entire  United  States 
should  most  certainly  have  representation  at 
a  conference  which  so  vitally  affects  its  major 
Industry  and  substantial  source  of  livelihood 
and  state  revenue: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  Legislature 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
respectfully  requested  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  include  representotlon  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  considering  its  major 
significance  -as  a  fishery  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  delegation  to  the  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  to  be  held  in  Geneva  In  1973; 
and  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  upon  approval  of 
Alaska's  participation,  the  Secretary  of  State 
notify  the  governor  Immediately  so  that  he 
can  select  and  appoint  legal  and  technical 
experts  and  an  advisory  committee  of  ap- 
propriate persons  who  are  both  knowledge- 
able in  state  fisheries  matters  and  represcnt- 
tative  of  Alaska's  coastal  areas,  and  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  assure  their 
participation  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence in  1973;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  the  Department  of 
State  also  be  directed  to  conduct  hearings 
before  August  31,  1972  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  testimony  from  the  citizens  of 
Alaska  on  matters  in  which  they  are  so 
deeply  and  personally  Involved,  in  Juneau, 
the  capital  city  oT  the  state:  In  Kodlak,  the 
largest  fisheries  port  in  the  state;  in  Anchor- 
age, the  largest  city  in  the  state  and  center 
of  transportation  and  commerce;  and  in  Fair- 
banks, site  of  the  University  of  Alaska's  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Research:  and  that  this 
testimony  be  used  in  preparation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  proposals  affect- 
ing fisheries  of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly of  Alaska  which  will  be  considered  at  the 
conference. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Splro  T. 
Agnew,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States: 
the  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers.  Secretary. 
Department  of  State;  the  HonOTable  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  Secretary  Designate,  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbrlght, 
Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 
the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  Governor, 
State  oT  California;  the  Honorable  Dan  Evans, 
Governor,  State  of  Washington;  the  Honor- 
able Tom  McCall.  Governor,  State  of  Oregon; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and  to 
the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch.  U.S.  Represents- 
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tlve.  members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  TDRNS  OFF 
FDLBRIOHT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
the  battle  Is  won,  I  wUl  continue  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
shortsighted,  ill-intended,  stubborn  op- 
position by  the  Junior  senator  from  Ar- 
kansas againsi,  the  continued  operation 
of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 

One  of  the  outstanding  Journalists  of 
our  day  is  Mr.  Roscoe  Dnunmond.  His 
column,  which  was  carried  in  the  May  19 
Chicago  Today,  eloquently  argues  the 
case  for  these  two  radio  stations  and  the 
service  that  they  render. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Radio  Fkek  Eusors  Tukns  Oft  Pulbuoht 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — ^What  In  the  world  does  Sen. 
William  Pulbrlght  want  to  accomplish  by  try> 
Ing  to  kill  Radio  Uberty  and  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope? They  broadcast  news  to  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  that 
they  can't  otherwise  get. 

He  contends  that  these  Ft«e  World  radio 
stations,  the  only  means  by  which  people 
living  under  Soviet  censorship  can  get  bal- 
anced and  objective  information  about  what 
Is  going  on  In  the  world  and  in  their  own 
countries,  should  be  "burled  In  the  grave- 
yard of  cold  war  relics." 

There  certainly  can  be  honest  differences 
over  how  these  programs  beamed  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  should  be  financed.  But  why 
Sen.  Pulbrlght  wants  to  silence  them  by 
cutting  off  their  funds  Is  hard  to  fathom. 

Whatever  his  purpose,  Fulbright's  facts 
are  wrong,  and,  If  he  succeeds  In  abetting 
the  Information  blackout  In  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  he  will  be  doing  great  harm. 

He  will  be  arming  those  Kremlin  leaders 
whose  power  to  resist  all  social  change  rests 
primarily  on  censorship. 

He  will  be  denying  to  the  only  liberalizing 
forces  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  a  means  to 
reach  their  own  fellow  citizens  and  the  out- 
side world. 

He  will  be  choking  off  the  flow  of  news  and 
knowledge  at  a  time  when  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  can  do  the  most  good. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Fulbrlght  has  been  so  busy 
with  Viet  Nam  that  he  does  not  realize  that 
there  Is  a  reformist  movement  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Is  gaining  voice  and  strength 
and  which  seeks  to  win  for  the  Soviet  people 
more  freedom  and  a  larger  say  in  their  own 
government. 

This  demand  among  professionals  and  In- 
tellectuals in  Russia  Is  growing.  It  Is  not 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  regime.  It  Is  not 
anti-Communist.  It  wants  social  reform  and 
an  end  to  repressive  censorship.  These  Soviets 
are  working  for  the  good  of  their  country 
as  they  see  it.  The  radio  news  programs  Ful- 
brlght wants  to  stifle  are  vital  to  these  demo- 
cratic-minded Soviet  dissenters.  They  them- 
selves say  so. 

The  programs  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  are  not  cast  in  the  climate  of  the 
cold  war.  A  study  of  the  scripts  by  the  re- 
search division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
reached  just  the  opposite  conclusion  Ful- 
brlght hoped  It  would.  It  found  the  programs 
objective  and  factual. 

Without  Radio  Liberty,  the  Soviet  people 
can  get  little  uncensored  information  about 
what  Is  going  on  outside  or  inside  Russia. 
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A  Soviet  Journalist  who  left  Russia  recently 
has  described  this  censorship  In  these  words: 

"Not  a  single  thing  can  be  printed  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  whether  It  be  a  book  or  a  poet- 
age  stamp,  a  newspaper  or  a  label  for  a  bottle, 
a  magazine  or  a  candy  wrapper,  unless  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  censor." 

This  Is  why  Radio  Liberty  read  16  parts  of 
Pasternak's  "DocUm'  Zhlvago,"  six  parts  of 
Andrei  Amalrik's  "Will  the  Soviet  Union  Sur- 
vive Until  19847"  and  63  parts  from  the  book, 
"The  First  Circle,"  by  Russia's  greatest  liv- 
ing writer,  Alexander  Solzbenltsyn. 

This  is  why  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  the 
pronouncements,  the  petitions,  essays,  stories 
and  refixms  proposed  and  contained  In 
"samlzdat."  llieae  are  typewritten  or  hand- 
written privately  circulated  documents, 
nearly  1,000  of  which  have  been  put  Into  the 
hands  of  Radio  Liberty  for  Its  use. 

The  Soviet  people  would  not  know  the 
truth  about  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  statements  of  the  Chinese  at  the 
United  Nations  or  the  letter  from  Soviet  Jews 
to  Oolda  Melr  If  they  weren't  broadcast  by 
Radio  Liberty. 

Funding  for  Radio  Free  Eurc^M  and  Radio 
Liberty  will  run  out  next  month.  A  new 
appropriation  must  be  approved  soon  or  both 
will  die  an  untimely  death. 

Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe,  far 
from  being  "relics  of  the  cold  war,"  further 
allow  the  free  flow  of  Ideas  and  Information 
where  they  are  scarcest. 

I  wonder  why  Sen.  Fulbrlght  wants  to 
destroy  them?  It  will  be  well  if  he  does  not 
succeed. 
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BROOKLYN  PARK  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brooklyn 
Park  Elementary  School,  located  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land, which  I  have  proudly  represented 
for  almost  25  years,  has  been  the  recip- 
ient this  year  of  two  first-place  awards, 
one  received  nationally  for  the  9th  con- 
secutive year  and  one  for  first  place  for 
the  8th  consecutive  year,  by  the  Colum- 
bia Scholastic  Press  Association. 

Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School,  un- 
der the  able  leswlership  of  Mr.  George  E. 
Surgeon,  supervising  principal,  has  ini- 
tiated a  new  75,000  square  feet  "Open 
Space"  school.  Educational  leaders  have 
been  arriving  from  around  the  country 
to  view  this  magnificent  new  school. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  insert  the  two  ofiBcial  score 
sheets  from  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association  to  the  Brooklyn  Park 
Elementary  School  for  their  Le  Petit 
Journal  and  the  BPES  Journal  which  not 
only  gives  the  rating,  but  also  comments 
on  the  excellence  of  these  two  Journals: 
Official  Score  Sheet:  Columbia  Scholastic 

Press    Association,    Blkmkntakt    School 

Newspapers 

the  1972  and  48th  annual  contest 

Name  of  Newspaper,  B.P.E.S.  Journal. 

School,  Brookljm  Park  Elementary. 

Address,  Morgan  Road  and  Fourteenth 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21225. 

Telephone,  789-1881. 

Publications  Adviser,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Flckel. 

Supervising  Principal,  Mr.  George  E.  Sur- 
geon. 

Rating,  First  place  award  (8th  consecutive 
First  Place  Award) . 


Summary  of  the  score  sheet: 

Appearance  and  Make  Up,  Excellent. 

Name  Plate  or  Cover,  Excellent. 

Typogn^hy,  Excellent. 

Masthead,  Excellent. 

Content,  Excellent. 

Headlines,  Excellent. 

News,  Excellent. 

Editorials,  Excellent. 

Features  and  Artwork,  Excellent. 

General  Considerations,  Excellent. 

COlfMKNTS 

"The  BJ>J!J3.  Journal  is  original  and  com- 
plete. The  headlines  and  subheadlines  are  ex- 
cellent. You  show  much  initiative." 

"Your  BJ>.EJ3.  Journal  shows  a  great  deal 
of  Interest,  planning  and  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  It  Is  quite  Informative 
and  practically  takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  oT 
the  Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School,  ex- 
plaining the  new  Innovations,  etc..  as  one 
goes  along  with  you.  Keep  It  up.  It  Is  wonder- 
ful to  be  so  proud  of  your  Brooklyn  Park 
Elementary  School  that  you  want  to  tell  all 
about  it." 

"Excellent.  Congratulations  on  your  flrst 
place  rating.  Your  BP.E.S.  Journal  has  tap- 
peal.  It  encourages  the  children  to  write 
about  the  Interesting  happenings  aroimd  the 
Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School.  They  en- 
Joy  telling  others  about  their  wonderful 
school.  You  must  be  very  happy  In  your  new 
building.  Enjoy  It.  You  are  very,  very  fortu- 
nate In  having  so  many  c^portunltles  avail- 
able to  you.  There  Is  a  good  relationship  be- 
tween you  and  the  Parents  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. The  community  at  large  certainly  does 
appreciate  your  fine  prlnc^al  and  his  out- 
standing efforts  In  your  behalf.  Be  Is  bringing 
many,  many  houOTs  to  your  Brooklyn  Park 
Elementary  School  and  to  the  Brooklyn  Park 
Community.  (I  hope  you  appreciate  him  for 
all  he  has  done.)  Congratulations,  Mr.  Sur- 
geon." "Your  BJ>.£.S.  Journal  is  excellent." 
Charles  R.  O'Maixxt, 
Director,  Columhta  SchoUutU:  Press  As- 
sociation, Columbia  University.  New 
York  City,  W.Y. 

Official  Scorz  SHxrr:  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association,  Elemkntaxt  School 
Magazine 

THE   ISTS  and  48TH  ANNUAL  CONmT 

Name  of  magazine:  Le  Petit  Journal, 
Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School,  Morgan 
Road  and  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Baltlmcre, 
Maryland  21226,  Telephone  789-1881. 

Adviser:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Flckel. 

Principal:  Mr.  George  E.  Surgeon. 

Rating:  First  place  award  (0th  Oonsec. 
National  Award). 

Summary  of  the  Score  Sheet: 

A.  Appearance  and  make-up: 

1.  Cover,  Excellent. 

2.  Title  and  content  pages.  Excellent. 

3.  Typography  and  make-up.  Excellent. 

4.  Titles  and  headlines.  Excellent. 

B.  Content: 

1.  Editorials,  Excellent. 

2.  Stories,  ExceUent. 

3.  Poetry,  Excellent. 

4.  Essays  and  features,  Excellent. 

5.  Humor,  Excellent. 

6.  Art  work.  Excellent. 

7.  School  and  class  notes.  Excellent. 

C.  General  considerations  and  advertising. 
Excellent. 

general  COMMENTS 

"The  Le  Petit  Joiimal,  the  creative  arts 
magazine,  of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Elementary 
School  Is  truly  "Excellent."  Hie  number,  va- 
riety and  high  quality  of  contributions  speak 
quite  well  for  the  enthusiasm  generated  by 
the  adviser.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Flckel,  the  prin- 
cipal. Mr.  George  E.  Surgeon,  and  the  fac- 
ulty. You  are  to  be  highly  commended." 

"The  literary  quality  of  your  students  Is 
quite  evident." 

"The  Le  Petit  Journal  contains  an  excel- 
lent mixture  of  stories,  essays,  poetry,  edito- 
rials. Interviews,  informative  articles,  reviews 
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of  books,  plays,  music,  movies,  profile*  of 
students  and  faculty  and  humor." 

"Your  originality  Is  of  the  highest  quality 
and  all  the  work  appearing  Is  original." 

"A  sense  of  personal,  school,  community 
and  civic  responsibility  of  writers  for  the 
betterment  of  their  society  is  quite  evident 
In  the  Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School's 
Le  Petit  Journal." 

"Congratulations  Brooklyn  Park  Elemen- 
tary School." 

Charles  R.  O'IIallxt, 
Director.  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso- 
ciaticn. 


PREMIERE  OF  A  NEW  MAGAZINE: 
ENCORE 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  MIS80X7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  recent  emergence  from  the  world  of 
Journalism  of  a  refreshing  and  creative 
magazine  entitled  "Encore."  The  key  con- 
cern of  the  publication  is,  in  the  words 
of  its  editor,  Ida  Lewis,  to  answer  the 
question  "How  can  we  prosper  in  this 
environment  while  still  being  true  to  our 
basic  selves?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
St.  Louis  American  amplifies  the  aims 
of  this  new  magazine  and  discusses  Its 
potential  to  probe  the  world's  "growing 
complexity  and  interdependence." 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  wish  to  include  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
all  my  colleagues.  The  editorial  follows: 
Premiere  of  Magazu^e  "Encore"  and  the 
ORowiNa  Complexity  and  Interdependence 

A  new  magazine  has  come  to  this  comer's 
desk — an  imposing  slick-paper  medium-sized 
format — ^Encore.  The  premiere  Issue  Is  excel- 
lently presented  and  there  Is  no  pinch  or 
cut-down,  nrst  off,  the  name  is  neither 
flamboyant  nor  a  combination  of  the  alpha- 
bet that  represents  some  "action"  group  or 
movement.  The  editor  and  publisher  is  Ida 
Lewis,  and  this  quote  from  the  editorial 
page: 

"Above  aU  the  key  concern  Is,  How  can 
we  prosper  In  this  environment  while  still 
being  true  to  our  basic  selves?  Directed  by 
this  concern.  Encore  aims 

To  provoke:  not  by  polemics  but  by  opin- 
ions; 

To  excite:  not  by  rhetoric  but  by  facts  and 
Information  on  subjects  ranging  from  eco- 
nomics to  fashion; 

To  Involve:  not  by  sensationalism  but  by 
thoroughly  researched  reportage  and  anal- 
ysis. 

No  group  can  live  in  isolation,  for  the  path 
of  isolation  is  barren  and  leads  to  stagnation 
and  disintegration  .  .  .  Each  family  of  man 
must  pay  its  part  in  a  world  that  is  a  jungle 
of  conflicting  interests  and  desires  .  .  . 
Encore  will  be  committed  to  panraclallsm — 
In  both  spiritual  and  actual  terms.  Encore 
wiU  probe  the  world's  growing  complexity 
and  interdependence  .  .  ." 

That  paclukge  this  "square"  ccAumn  can 
certainly  buy. 

The  Initial  cover  the  Encore  has  a  colorful 
picture  of  a  young  American  Indian  with  four 
varicolored  chUdren  huddled  in  front  of  him: 
Black,  Mexican,  Chinese,  and  blond  Cau- 
casian. In  bold  type  across  this  pleasing  pic- 
ture: "America:  Neither  Black  uot  White?" 

Encore's  premiere  issue  has  80  pages  of 
well-chosen  articles  and  picture — none  of 
them  done  in  the  "sensational"  style — ^yet  In- 
citing and  calling  for  a  second  look-read. 

The  "heavy  advertizing"  as  seen  In  Ebony 
and  the  few  other  successful  magazines.  Is 
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scant  In  this  Initial  Issue.  Two  full  page  ciga- 
rette ads — one  major  oil  company.  .  .  .  Pages 
for  Ethiopian  Airlines — American  Airlines, 
Pepsi-Cola  and  The  Aluminum  Corporation." 

The  magazine's  business  address  is  672 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York — and  that's  sig- 
nificant. .  .  . 

In  mentioning  that  there  was  nothing  "sen- 
sational" in  Encore  there  should  be  a  red 
asterisk.  .  .  .  There  Is  a  piece  entitled  The 
Robeson  Confusion — Do  you  really  know 
what's  happened  to  Paul  Robeson?  ...  It  Is 
in  two  parts — and  it  leaves  you  a  bit  shaky — 
to  wait  until  September  (when  the  flrst  regu- 
lar Issue  of  Encore  will  appear)  to  flnd  the 
answer  to  that  Intriguing  question. 

Encore  has  a  place  in  the  present  'seventies 
and  the  coming  prophetic  'eighties.  ...  By 
then  the  "growing  complexities  and  interde- 
pendence" wUl  have  either  made  or  marred 
this  U.S.  dream.  .  .  .  Long  live  Encore  I  In 
America  the  issue  will  be  "neither  black  nor 
white."  .  .  .  This  aged  corner  was  nurtured 
on  a  Brown  America  image — ^the  "Brown 
Bomber"  is  still  Its  apotheosis.  .  .  . 
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to  Issue  the  stamps  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  court  case. 

The  panel  that  ruled  yesterday  Included 
Smith,  VS.  District  Court  Judge  Aubrey 
E.  Robinson  Jr.  and  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  Carl  McGowan. 


JUDICIAL  ABUSE  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  were  relatively  silent 
at  the  food  stamp  concept  to  aid  the 
poor,  the  phsrsicaUy  and  mentally  dis- 
abled, and  our  elderly  citizens  in  helping 
them  to  achieve  a  nutritious  diet. 

The  recent  ruling  of  a  three- Judge 
Federal  panel  declaring  unconstitutional 
the  law  passed  by  Congress  denying  food 
stamps  to  communal  welfare  loafers  is 
an  abuse  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
program  and  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  Include  a  related  newsclipplng: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  81,  1972] 

Judges  Uphold  Communes  in  Right  to 

Food  Stamps 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

A  three-Judge  federal  panel  here  yesterday 
declared  unconstitutional  the  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  to  prevent  so-called  hip- 
pies living  in  communes  from  receiving  fed- 
eral food  stamps. 

The  ruling,  which  can  be  appealed  to  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court,  will  permit  those  living 
In  communes  to  receive  food  stamps  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  Individuals,  as  long  as 
they  qualify  under  economic  guidelines. 

At  issue  before  the  federal  panel  was  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  In  January,  1971, 
providing  that  food  stamps  should  not  be 
distributed  to  any  unrelated  persons  living 
together  under  the  same  roof.  The  law  was 
implemented  last  Augvist  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  runs  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  federal  panel  found  that  the  law  was 
the  result  of  "hasty  last-minute  congres- 
sional action,"  which  was  apparently  de- 
signed to  cut  off  food  stamps  to  hippie  com- 
munes but  which  affected  others  uninten- 
tionally. 

In  their  written  opinion,  the  Judges  said 
the  law  ran  into  constitutional  problems  be- 
cause of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  pro- 
tecting the  rights  to  privacy  and  freedom 
of  association  \n  the  home. 

Communal  groups  and  others  affected  by 
the  congressional  action  have  been  permitted 
to  receive  food  stamps  since  April  6,  when 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith 
Jr.  ordered  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gun 
lobby,  which  has  for  years  engaged  in 
overkill  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  sportsmen,  continues  to  be  a 
very  potent  force  against  meaningful 
gim  control  legislation.  Many  of  us  be- 
lieve that  we  can  and  must  have  stringent 
new  gim  control  laws,  laws  which  will 
decrease  the  level  of  violence-by-bullet 
without  infringing  on  the  hobby  of  those 
who  enjoy  sport  himtlng  and  other  care- 
ful sporting  use  of  firearms. 

On  May  21,  there  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  an  article  reprinted  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  by  Florence 
Mouckley,  with  respect  to  the  efforts  to- 
ward strong  gim  riontrol  laws  in  other 
nations.  I  commen-  this  analysis,  which 
follows,  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Countries  WrrH  Stiff  Gun  Controls  Are 
Making  Laws  Even  Tougher  ' 

(By  Florence  Mouckley) 
(NoTX. — ^An  enormous  disparity  exists  be- 
tween the  low  rate  of  gun  crimes  in  coun- 
tries where  gun-control  laws  are  stringent 
and  the  high  rate  in  the  United  States  where 
such  laws  are  lax.  A  survey  of  eight  such 
countries  shows  that  those  countries  sur- 
veyed, still  not  satisfied,  are  pulling  the  net 
of  controls  tighter.) 

Oun-control  laws  in  developed  countries 
other  than  the  United  SUtes  are  tough  and 
the  trend  is  toward  even  stricter  enforce- 
ment and  new,  harsher  legislation. 

Precisely  how  effective  these  stringent  laws 
are  In  preventing  crime  is  difficult  to  measure. 
However,  many  law-enforcement  officials  in 
the  eight  countries  sxirveyed — ^Britain. 
France,  Italy,  Canada.  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  West  Germany  and  Sweden — point  to 
their  relatively  low  "crlme-by-gun  rate"  com- 
pared to  the  United  States. 

The  following  figures  for  1970  indicate  the 
contrast  between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States: 

In  Britain  there  were  29  killings  from  all 
firearms.  And  total  indictable  firearms  of- 
fenses numbered  1369  In  that  country  of  60 
mlUlon  people. 

Of  the  430  murders  that  took  place  in  Can- 
ada, 176  were  committed  with  guns. 

In  France,  an  estimated  476  persons  were 
killed  with  handguns  and  an  estimated  625 
other  crimes  were  perpetrated  with  guns. 

In  Tokyo  (overall  flgtues  for  Japan  were 
unavaUable),  there  were  only  16  cases  of 
violent  crime  Involving  guns.  (There  were 
194  Instances  involving  swords;  709  with  ra- 
zors and  knives.)  It  has  been  reported  that 
there  were  213  murders  with  all  weapons. 

Italy  counted  up  741  homicides  with  weap- 
ons of  all  types  and  had  3112  armed  robberies. 
There  were  62,084  major  unarmed  thefts. 

The  United  States  had  9,039  murders  by 
guns  and  a  further  estimated  100,000  other 
crimes  committed  with  firearms. 

Comparisons  with  the  United  States  are 
difficult.  Most  of  the  countries  surveyed  have 
homogeneous  populations  with  little  racial 
or  ethnic  strife.  And  none  of  these  countries 
has  America's  Wild  West  gun-slinging,  every- 
man-for-himself,   rlght-to-bear-arms   tradi- 
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tlons  which  still  persist  In  some  qiiarters  In 
the  United  States. 

Tough  gun-control  laws,  say  officials  In 
the  countries  surveyed,  tend  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  guns  in  circulation.  There  Is 
coiisequently  less  chance  of  their  being  used 
accidentally.  In  the  heat  of  arguments  by 
irresponsible  persons,  or  being  stolen  by 
criminals. 

In  France,  60,000  handguns  are  held  legally 
with  an  estimated  280,000  to  320,000  held 
Illegally. 

In  Italy.  62,000  persons  are  licensed  to 
carry  pistols,  but  officials  there  refuse  even 
to  guess  at  the  number  held  In  violation  of 
the  law. 

In  Canada.  Britain,  Italy,  West  Germany, 
Sweden  and  France  permits  must  be  obtained 
from  authorities  before  a  handgun  may  be 
purchased. 

And  in  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  hand- 
guns are  forbidden  to  private  citizens  with 
only  one  or  two  specific  exceptions. 

In  Britain,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Japan  per- 
mits must  even  be  obtained  for  hunting  and 
for  target-practice  guns — rifles  and  shotguns. 

Japan,  which  has  i>erhaps  the  tightest 
gun-control  laws  outelde  the  Communist 
world,  requires  that  a  person  waiting  to  piur- 
chase  a  rifle  must  have  owned  and  used  a 
shotgun — a  less  dangerous  gun — for  10  years 
before  he  can  qualify. 

Canada  is  another  country  which  takes  a 
tough  view  of  gun  control. 

It  is.  in  the  words  of  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  Commissioner  W.  L.  Hlggltt, 
"almost  impossible"  for  anyone  in  Canada  to 
get  such  a  permit  without  being  a  security 
officer  of  some  sort. 

"Let's  face  it,"  said  one  official,  "our  big- 
gest problem  is  not  our  gun  laws.  It's  Ameri- 
can gun  laws.  We  make  it  tough  to  get  a 
gun  up  here.  You  Just  can't  walk  Into  a  store 
and  buy  a  handgun  and  then  walk  the 
streets  with  it  In  your  pocket.  But  how  on 
earth  do  we  stop  someone  taking  a  trip  to 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  buying  a  gun  at  any  of  a 
hundred  places  and  driving  back  across  the 
border  with  it.  All  we  can  do  is  lower  the 
boom  on  him  once  we  catch  him." 

In  the  Soviet  Union  people  are  not  allowed 
to  keep  handguns  at  home  except  retired 
servicemen  who  have  received  a  gun  for  meri- 
torious military  service. 

Civilian  flrearms — shotguns  and  rifles — 
can  be  sold  only  to  members  of  the  Society 
of  Hunters  which  maintains  a  wide  network 
of  clubs  across  the  country.  These  can  be 
purchased  along  with  ammunition.  In  sports 
and  hunting  equipment  stores  by  showing  a 
club  membership  card. 

With  crime  growing  in  many  developed 
countries  the  trend  is  toward  tougher  gun- 
control  legislation  and  stricter  enforcement 
of  present  law. 

New  weapons  measures  now  before  the 
West  German  Parliament  will: 

Forbid  the  private  manufacture  of  weap- 
ons without  speciflc  approval  from  authori- 
ties. 

Require  permits  for  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Raise  the  minimum  age  for  obtaining  gun 
permits  from  18  to  21  years. 

Restrict  the  purchase  of  ammunition  to 
those  who  have  a  gun  permit. 

Gun-control  laws  in  Sweden  are  regarded 
as  satisfactory  although  the  current  legisla- 
tion, which  was  passed  in  1949,  Is  being  over- 
hauled and  the  government  Intends  to  In- 
troduce a  modernized  version. 

The  British  Parliament  is  about  to  pass 
a  new  criminal-Justice  bill  which  wiU  tighten 
the  country's  flrearms  laws. 

Slgnlflcant  features: 

It  Increases  the  penalty  for  using  a  real 
or  imitation  firearm  to  resist  arrest  from  14 
years  to  life  Imprisonment. 

It  raises  the  penalty  for  carrying  a  real  or 
imitation  firearm  with  intent  to  commit  • 
crime  from  10  to  34  years. 

Ji4>an,  where  gun-oontrol  laws  are  rigid, 
feels  that  present  safeguards  are  effective. 
The  most  recent  change  came  in  last  year's 
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revisions  to  the  basic  1956  law  controlling 
firearms  and  swords. 
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CHAIRMAN  MTT.Tfi  SPEAKS  AT 
OKLAHOMA  PORT  DEDICATION 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  May  27,  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  was  principal  speaker  at  the  his- 
toric ceremonies  dedicating  Port  Carl 
Albert,  Oklahoma's  newest  port  on  the 
McClellan-Kerr  Waterway. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  more  than 
a  thousand  people  gathered  for  the  Im- 
pressive ceremonies,  near  Keota,  Okla., 
in  a  tribute  to  our  beloved  Speaker. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies, 
barges  loaded  with  cargo  for  other  ports 
in  the  United  States  and  for  Japan  moved 
out  into  the  waterway. 

The  remarks  of  Chairman  Mills  were 
not  only  a  moving  tribute  to  his  long- 
time friend  and  colleague,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  but  were  also  an  impres- 
sive call  for  continued  growth  and  devel- 
opment in  America. 

I  believe  all  Members  will  enjoy  read- 
ing this  splendid  address,  and  the  text 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Conghessman 
WiLauR  D.  Mn.i.s 

This  is  a  very  happy  occasion  for  us  all. 

As  friends  and  neighbors,  as  colleagues  and 
constituents,  we  gather  to  pay  respectful  and 
affectionate  tribute  to  a  man  we  all  honor 
and  cherish,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatlevs,  Carl  Albert. 

Of  Carl  Albert,  there  is  much  that  could 
be  said:  Rhodes  scholar,  lawyer,  public  serv- 
ant; Majority  Whip,  Majority  Leader,  Speaker 
of  the  House;  fair  foe,  faithful  ally,  good 
Democrat,  great  leader,  grand  American.  He 
is  till  that  and  much  more.  Yet  at  this  time 
and  place,  before  this  audience,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  the  things  that  could  be 
said  of  him.  It  is  not  necessary  because,  by 
the  naming  of  this  port,  the  essence  of  the 
man — and  of  his  special  meaning  to  bis  state 
and  nation — ^bas  been  said  with  greater  elo- 
quence than  any  words  which  might  be 
spoken  here. 

By  any  standard,  this  project  of  which 
Port  Carl  Albert  is  part  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  boldest,  most  imaginative  and, 
ultimately,  most  Important  achievements  of 
these  times.  Here  in  the  heartland  of  our 
country  and  continent — in  a  region  which 
only  a  generation  ago  seemed  doomed  to 
waste  as  a  vacant  desert — we  witness  fulfill- 
ment of  a  mighty  vision  connecting  Okla- 
homa to  the  sea.  By  vision  and  faith,  by 
courage  and  perseverance,  by  audacity  and 
determination,  a  vast  region  is  being  re- 
claimed. A  vast  new  era  of  opportunity  is 
being  opened.  It  is  on  the  works  of  such  a 
project  that  his  contemporaries  and  col- 
leagues would  expect  to  find  the  name  of 
Carl  Albert. 

To  say  that  Is  to  express  what  I  know  to 
be  the  feelings  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress.  For  Carl  Albert 
is  the  kind  of  man — the  very  rare  kind  of 
man — one  associates  with  aU  those  quali- 
ties I  have  mentioned:  vision  and  faith, 
courage  and  perseverance,  audacity  and  de- 
termination— a  man  who,  in  all  things,  at  all 
times,  seeks  to  be  constructive  and  to  build 
a  better  America  for  all  Americans. 

X  say  these  things  admiringly  from  the 
heart.  Yet,  knowing  the  speaker  as  weU  as  I 
do,  I  know  that  If  he  were  presiding  over  the 


House  at  this  moment,  he  would  begin  to 
use  his  gavel  to  silence  these  remarks.  For, 
despite  the  high  station  to  which  he  has 
risen,  Carl  Albert  remains — as  he  has  always 
been — an  inherently  modest  and  imassiuu- 
Ing  Individual,  motivated  not  by  hunger  for 
praise  for  himself  but  by  a  strong  inner 
desire  to  achieve  progress  for  the  people. 

For  such  a  man,  this  port  on  this  great 
waterway  is  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
of  enduring  mouuments  to  his  service. 

As  we  dedicate  this  facility  to  the  service 
of  our  region's  and  our  nation's  future,  there 
Is  cause — very  real  cause — for  us  to  pause 
and  reflect  upon  our  nation's  directions  and 
upon  some  of  the  values  gaining  vogue 
among  us. 

For  almost  as  long  as  there  has  been  an 
American  nation,  Americans  of  all  regions 
have  rejoiced  proudly  over  achievements 
such  as  this  great  waterway.  In  early  New 
England,  around  the  Great  Lakes,  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  along 
the  rivers  and  shorelines  of  the  South,  the 
opening  of  canals,  the  building  of  ports,  the 
construction  of  dams  and  highways  have 
symbolized  progress,  sjnnbollzed  advance, 
symbolized  the  great  American  work  of  open- 
ing a  rich  and  bountiful  continent  to  the  en- 
richment of  human  existence. 

Here  in  the  states  of  the  Southwest,  that 
symbolism  has  been  especially  strong.  Men 
and  women  still  live  among  us  who  remem- 
ber the  earlier  time  when  this  portion  of 
the  planet  was  empty  and  meaningless.  For 
them  and  for  their  heirs,  growth — real  and 
tangible  growth — has  never  failed  to  evoke 
pride  and  celebration. 

Today,  though,  there  Is  emerging  among 
us  a  new  perception,  a  new  attitude.  Growth, 
we  are  being  told,  is  somehow  bad.  It  is  to  be 
resented  and  resisted.  Wherever  possible — 
and  however  possible — growth  is  to  be  op- 
posed and  fought  and,  if  possible,  stopped. 

This  philosophy  is  clearly  gaining  ascend- 
ancy. Strong  and  articulate  voices  are  being 
heard — and,  all  too  often,  headed — in  opposi- 
tion to  new  technologies.  Resistance  is 
manifest  to  the  most  vitally  needed  expan- 
sions of  our  Industry  and  our  utilities.  The 
drive  is  Intent  and  unrelenting  to  eliminate 
from  public,  budgets  provision  tot  those 
projects  which  are  essential  to  support  our 
growing  population.  If  this  great  project  to 
bring  water  and  power  and  water  transpor- 
tation to  Oklahoma  were  proposed  in  the 
present  climate,  I  seriously  doubt  that  it 
would  receive  favorable  support. 

I  api»eclate — as  I  believe  all  responsible 
citizens  appreciate — that  we  must  not  and 
need  not  tolerate  growth  which  despoils  the 
environment  of  this  planet.  Americans  have 
too  long  been  careless  and  prodigal  with  the 
natural  endowments  of  their  rich  land.  Pub- 
licly and  privately,  we  must  Impose  upon 
ourselves  a  far  stricter  discipline  to  protect 
the  heritage  so  uniquely  ours. 

My  concern.  tho\igh,  does  not  He  with  the 
earnest  efforts  of  conscientious  Americans 
who  seek  to  preserve  a  habitable  planet.  The 
conservationist  and  the  environmentalist 
have  always  been  valuable  influences  upon 
our  public  policy  and  I  think  we  should  wel- 
come their  efforts  today  to  help  ms  overcome 
the  problems  besetting  our  quality  of  life.  Or- 
derly growth  and  orderly  environment  are 
not  incompatible;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  have  either  without  the  other. 

What  concerns  me — and  what  should,  I 
believe,  concern  us  all — is  the  perversion 
of  the  American  spirit  which  underlies  the 
resistance  to  growth. 

The  strongest  nation  Is  never  Immune  to 
viruses  of  doubt.  Over  very  recent  years,  such 
a  virus  has  been  running  through  our  na- 
tional bloodstream.  Whatever  problem  has 
arisen  in  these  times,  the  answer  some  have 
vocalized  is  the  answer  of  doubt.  America, 
we  have  heard  and  still  hear.  Is  a  sick 
society,  a  cc»Tupt  society,  a  decadent  society, 
a  society  ridden  by  guilt  and  diseased  by 
errors   of   its  past.   This   notion  permeates 
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much  of  what  passes  for  supposedly  serious 
discussion  of  our  national  pioilcies. 

Given  such  premises,  the  fashionable  com- 
mentators of  the  times  have  constructed 
articles  of  faith  which  bold  that  we  must 
stop  doing  all  those  things  we  have  done — 
at  home  and  abroad.  Stop  buUdlng 
strength — stop  standing  up  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom — stop  involving  oiirselves 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world  In  which  we  live. 
Having  withdrawn  from  the  w<»ks  of  the 
world,  the  opponents  of  a  growth  America 
would  then  have  us  withdraw  from  the  vital 
works  at  home  which  have  made  our  nation 
great.  Tbey  would  abandon  those  great  ef- 
forts to  assure  American  families  of  their 
future  security — abandon  the  ethics  and 
values  which  have  made  this  a  productive 
society — abandon  our  faith  and  trust  in 
tested  principles  and  precepts — and,  finally, 
abandon  growth  and  expansion  of  those 
things  essential  to  a  better  America. 

This  Is  strange  talk,  alien  talk — talk  which 
I  believe  we  must  resist  and  reject. 

I  do  not  want — none  of  us  want — to  live 
in  a  shrinking  America  or  a  stagnant  Amer- 
ica. None  of  us  want  to  live  in  an  America 
from  which  has  been  lost  that  strong,  proud 
and  confident  spirit  of  c^tlmlsm  which  is 
the  very  soul  of  our  achievements. 

Over  all  the  past  five  centuries,  since  the 
Old  World  discovered  this  New  World, 
America  has  Inspired  the  optimism  within 
the  human  soul.  The  opening  of  this  new 
continent  offered  mankind  everywhere  a 
new  h(^)e,  a  new  prospect,  a  new  promise — 
a  promise  that  on  this  earth,  the  individual 
could  rise  above  the  state,  rise  above  Uie 
oppression  of  the  old  systems  and  find  ful- 
fillment in  freedom  for  himself. 

It  is  our  duty  to  keep  that  promise  alive 
and  real. 

In  these  times,  as  much  as  in  times  past, 
we  must  reject  the  counsel  of  doubt.  We 
must.  Instead,  turn  to  our  tasks  with  new 
faith,  new  determination,  new  confidence 
and  new  optimism  to  do  those  great  things 
which  remain  still  to  be  done  tat  fulfillment 
of  this  land  and  this  system.  Only  by  this 
means  can  we  assure  that  the  system  we 
have  created  will  continue  to  function  In 
support  of  the  dignity  of  every  Individual. 

The  challenge  to  us  is  not  to  stop  growth 
but  to  accelerate  It. 
What  I  am  saying  is  this: 
When  we  examine  objectively  the  many 
human  and  social  problems  troubling  the 
members  of  bur  society,  we  find  that  none 
of  them  are  caused  by  growth.  On  the  con- 
trary, virtually  all  are  directly  the  result  of 
a  growth  rate  that  is  far  too  slow,  far  too  In- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  our  times. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  travail  of 
urban  America  or  rural  America,  old  Ameri- 
cans or  young  Americans,  white  America  or 
black  America,  the  answer  is  imvarylng:  we 
need  more  growth,  faster  growth,  growth  di- 
rected to  relief  of  the  problems  besetting  this 
age. 

In  housing,  we  are  underbuilt,  not  over- 
built. In  the  output  of  goods,  we  are  under- 
producing, not  overproducing.  In  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  and  provision  of 
public  services,  we  are  underbudgeted,  not 
overbudgeted. 

On  and  on  any  such  listing  coxild  go.  But 
the  point  Is  made. 

America  iirgently  needs  a  dramatic  and 
dynamic  thrust  forward  to  achieve  the 
growth  required  to  support  and  sustain  its 
future. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  cut  back  on 
growth — it  is  the  time  to  remove  the  chains 
and  feters  from  the  strength  of  our  society 
and  our  system  and  allow  it  to  c^erate  again 
at  full  force  for  the  betterment  of  life  for 
all  our  pec^le. 

I  ^eak  of  these  things  on  this  occasion 
because  they  are  appropriate  both  to  the 
achievement  we  come  to  dedicate  and  to  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  man  we  honor. 

Over  the  three  decades  of  his  service  in  the 
Congress,  Carl  Alert  has  wrought  his  im- 
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posing  record  as  a  legislator  and  a  leader  of 
men  because,  above  all  else,  he  has  em- 
bodied the  faith,  the  vision,  the  optimism  of 
the  people  from  whom  he  comes. 

He  has  not  earned  the  trust  of  bis  col- 
leagues— or  the  respect  of  the  nation — by 
devoting  himself  to  the  cynical  fads,  the 
faithless  fears  or  the  empty  doubts  so  fash- 
ionable among  some.  He  has  steered  to  the 
center  of  mainstream  America,  believing  in 
the  people,  believing  In  his  country,  believ- 
ing in  the  imperative  of  \ising  man's  ener- 
gies and  knowledge  to  make  this  world  a 
better  and  safer  place  to  dwell. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  leadership  our  land 
needs  today. 

There  Is  work  to  be  done  In  America.  It  is 
time  now  for  us  to  get  on  with  it.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  grow  again,  not  shrink  from  the 
tasks  and  burdens  of  putting  this  continent 
to  the  greater  service  of  those  who  come 
Eifter  us. 

We  have  problems,  yes.  We  have  conflicts, 
yes.  We  have  ordeals,  yes.  AU  men  and  women 
before  us  have  had  the  same.  But  no  others 
have  had  the  resources  and  capabilities  we 
have  to  overcome  our  afUctlons. 

Out  here  where  the  land  is  bright,  the 
sky  clear,  the  horizon  broad,  one  sees  Amer- 
ica better  and  senses  better  the  depth  and 
greatness  of  the  American  spirit.  Clearly, 
this  is  a  time  for  us  to  recapture  the  faith, 
renew  the  confidence,  restore  the  courage 
that  has  brought  our  society  forward. 

For  our  generations,  as  for  all  generations 
before,  America,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  told  vis, 
belongs  to  the  living.  This  land  is  ours  to 
serve  and  to  make  better.  May  we  all  look 
to  the  example  of  Carl  Albert  and,  each  in 
his  own  way,  each  according  to  his  own  ta- 
lents, dedicate  himself  to  serving  the  fu- 
ture as  this  greet  public  servant  has  done — 
and  Is  doing — in  these  challenging  times. 
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A  recent  significEmt  development  by 
Bunker  Ramo  in  this  area  is  the  new 
Market  Montage  Service.  With  this  serv- 
ice, brokerage  firms  can  get  simultane- 
ous data  on  prices,  volume,  and  other 
pertinent  factors  on  major  securities 
that  are  traded  on  more  than  one  stock 
exchange.  The  SEC  has  expressed  inter- 
est in  this  service  which  Is  in  the  nature 
of  a  composite  information  program — a 
service  that  shows  brokers  where  they 
can  get  the  best  price  to  buy  or  sell 
securities  for  their  customers,  something 
unavailable  until  now. 

Bunker  Ramo  is  a  Government  sup- 
plier, being  involved  principally  with 
high-technology  nonarmament  systems 
for  surveillance,  reconnaisance,  and 
mapping. 

Through  the  participation  of  firms  like 
Bunker  Ramo,  I  am  hopeful  that  Trans- 
po  72,  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
produced  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Transportation,  will  be  very  much  worth- 
while. 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  endorse  Transpo  72  at 
Dulles  Airport  which  is  now  underway 
and  to  salute  the  participation  of  some 
of  America's  leading  industrial  corpora- 
tions. Among  these  companies  is  Bunker 
Ramo  Corp.  of  Oak  Brook,  HI.,  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  George 
S.  Trimble,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Bunker  Ramo,  the  com- 
pany designed  an  exhibit  for  Transpo 
which  offers  visitors  insight  into  Bun- 
ker Ramo's  involvement  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  in  other  fields  as 
well.  Bunker  Ramo  is  the  world's  leading 
producer  of  automobile  clocks  and  of 
electrical  and  electronic  connectors  used 
in  many  forms  of  transportation.  For 
example,  more  than  8,000  precision- 
nmde  connectors  designed  by  the  com- 
pany's Amphenol  Components  Group  are 
used  in  every  Boeing  747. 

The  Ramo  Corp.  also  is  a  leading  sup- 
plier of  information-handling  systems. 
The  company  designed  and  operates  the 
NASDAQ  automated  quotation  system 
for  the  National  Association  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers.  Inc.  It  also  has  introduced 
recently  a  highly  sophisticated  new  in- 
formation-handling system  called  "Mar- 
ket Decision  System  7,"  irtilch  will  en- 
able brokerage  firms  to  gain  quicker  ac- 
cess to  vital  market  data  and  thus  im- 
prove their  services  to  investors. 


FROM  THE  WOODS 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  icicaiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  nes- 
tled in  the  woods  of  northern  Michigan, 
amid  the  towering  splendor  of  the  Nor- 
way pine,  an  institution  as  remarkable 
for  gift  of  beauty  and  grace  as  for  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  placed  encourages 
yoimg  people  from  across  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world  to  utilize  God-given 
artistic  talents. 

The  Interlochen  Academy  of  the  Arts 
at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  recently  placed  in 
the  10th  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent,  has  been  known  for  its  con- 
tribution to  music  and  the  arts  since  its 
foundation  as  the  National  Summer 
Music  Camp  by  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  in 
1928.  Over  60,000  students  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  institution's  unique 
offerings  and  today  there  is  probably  not 
an  orchestra  in  the  Nation  which  does 
not  have  an  Interlochen  alumnus.  After 
35  years  as  a  summer  camp.  Dr.  Maddy 
realized  "the  impossible  dream"  and  in 
1962,  the  camp  became  a  year-round  pro- 
gram of  "the  three  R's  and  the  arts." 
A  one-of-a-kind  institution,  Interlo- 
chen's  unique  contribution  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  artistic  talents  of  our  young 
and  the  gift  of  art  to  the  Nation  con- 
tinues that  dream  in  spite  of  the  im- 
timely  death  of  its  originator  in  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Cederberg  and  I 
had  the  unique  opportimity  to  hear  the 
Interlochen  Ssonphony  Orchestra  in  con- 
cert last  week  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
In  a  program  as  noted  for  its  complexity 
as  for  the  brilliance  of  the  studmts'  per- 
formance we  were  able  to  hear  and  see 
the  gift  of  Interlochen.  It  was  doubly 
fitting  that  this  occasion  took  place  in 
one  of  the  finest  performing  arts  centers 
in  the  woiid.  In  a  home  for  the  arts 
that  the  Nation's  Capital  can  take  pride, 
we  heard  the  work  of  young  people  in 
whom  the  Nation  can  take  even  more 
pride.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to 
be  a  part  of  the  evening  and  I  look  for- 
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ward  to  the  day  when  my  colleagues  will 
share  that  opportunity. 

Lest  my  colleagues  think  me  overgen- 
erous  In  the  Interest  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  dose  my  re- 
marks with  a  review  of  last  Thursday's 
concert  by  the  distinguished  music 
critic,  Paul  Hume.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  share  his  enthusiasm  and  that  I  share 
his  conclusion:  Interlochen  does  its  stu- 
dents and  their  coimtry  proud. 

The  article  follows : 

(Rt>m  the  WsBhlngton  Post,  May  26, 1972] 

The  Interlochen  Arte  Academy  Orchestra 
came  to  the  Kennedy  Center  last  night  to 
give  an  account  of  Itself  after  10  years  in 
the  woods  of  northern  Michigan. 

It  Is  an  orchestra  of  100  players  gathered 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  not  to  men- 
tion three  entries  from  the  Republic  of 
China.  Under  the  leadership  of  Clyde  Roller, 
who  combines  duties  as  associate  conductor 
of  the  Houston  Symphony  with  long  years 
as  an  Interlochen  favorite,  the  high  school 
age  ensemble  took  on  a  program  whose  con- 
tent would  greatly  credit  any  of  our  major 
professional  orchestras  and  dispatched  It 
with  ease  and  notable  standards. 

The  kind  of  precision  and  stylish  com- 
mand with  which  they  accompanied  Oyorgy 
Sandor  in  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  of 
Bartok  was  a  mark  of  unusual  excellence. 
The  music  is  difficult  In  rhythms,  sonorities, 
and  tone  quality,  making  unusual  demands 
on  aU  depeai;ments  of  an  orchestra.  It  is  also 
unfamiliar  to  most  players  of  any  age  since 
it  is  an  infrequent  comer  to  any  stage. 

Sandor  set  a  great  example  of  style  and 
attack  throughout,  as  Is  his  custom,  especial- 
ly In  this  music.  But  the  astonishing  factor 
was  the  manner  In  which  his  youthful  as- 
sociates caught  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  tax- 
ing notes.  The  first  movement  Is  scored  en- 
tirely for  the  soloist  with  winds  and  percus- 
sion, the  second  movement  largely  for  strings 
and  piano. 

All  the  Interlochen  winds  turned  out  a  fine 
gutsy  kind  of  soimd  where  It  was  wanted. 
The  trumpets'  nicely  adjusted  vibrato  was  a 
perfect  foil  for  the  total  lack  of  any  vibrato 
in  the  ensuing  strings.  Roller  held  the  work 
well  together  and  brought  It  off  with  polish 
and  brio. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  his  handling  of 
Glinlta's  "Russian  and  Ludmlla  Overture," 
and  even  more  of  Samuel  Barber's  First 
Symphony.  Now  and  then,  in  both  pieces, 
RoUer  should  have  asked  for  a  more  fxill- 
blooded  sound — from  the  cellos  In  the  over- 
tiire.  the  solo  oboe  in  the  Barber.  The  play- 
ers were  fine  but  the  conductor  a  bit  placid. 

In  Vaughan  Williams'  exquisite  TalUs  Var- 
iations the  string  c^chestra  played  with  un- 
failing radiance,  its  division  into  various 
groupings  highlighting  even  strengths.  Its 
solo  quartet  was  as  great  a  Joy  as  the  small 
ensemble  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  even- 
ing closed  with  Stravinsky's  Firebird  Stilte. 
Interlochen  does  its  students  and  their  coun- 
try proud. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TZXAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Transpo 
1972  is  open  and  the  Impact  is  felt 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  Austin,  Tex.,  some  1,500  miles 
away,  I  felt  the  Impact  when  I  could  not 
get  reservations  on  a  Monday  flight  to 
Washington.  The  reason:  Transpo  1972. 
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Prom  my  district  alone,  we  have  think- 
ers and  planners  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  from  the  Governor's  olBce 
coming  to  learn  and  to  observe. 

This  activity  is  repeated  time  and 
again  throughout  the  Nation.  Attend- 
ance to  date  has  topped  the  half  minion 
mark  and  more  are  expected.  I  Join  in 
extending  an  invitation  to  this,  the  first 
international  transportation  exposition 
ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  an  old  axiom  that  srou  must  crawl 
before  you  can  walk.  In  the  United 
States,  our  transportation  systems  have 
been  crawling  long  enough.  Hopefully, 
the  technology  exhibited  at  this  Dulles 
show  place  will  move  from  tibte  experi- 
mental stage  into  reality. 

Transpo  offers  a  strange,  exciting  mix- 
ture of  nostalgia  and  vision.  Men  from 
another  time  bring  the  nostalgia  in  the 
form  of  the  Confederate  Air  Force  and 
the  daredevil  feats  of  stunt  pilots,  para- 
chutists, and  what  have  you.  Vision 
comes  from  men  of  today  who  bring  us 
new  concepts  not  only  in  air  travel,  but 
in  all  modes  of  transportation:  air, 
groimd,  water,  and  space— with  special 
emphasis  on  surface  transportation. 

It  is  worth  the  trip  to  Dulles.  Just  may- 
be, it  is  the  first  leg  of  a  trip  to  the 
future.  I  urge  everyone.  Including  the 
Congress,  to  attend. 


May  SI,  1972 


VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT  CORPS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
adage.  It's  better  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive," I  feel,  adequately  describes  the 
feelings  of  many  Americans  who  volun- 
teer their  services  to  help  others  in  for- 
eign Isolds.  Oftentimes  though,  because 
of  the  extreme  problems  which  confront 
our  society,  these  gestures  of  kindness 
and  humility  are  overlooked. 

The  Volunteer  Development  Corps  is 
one  of  many  volimteer  organizations 
which  is  attempting  in  its  own  small  way 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  to  live. 
The  Volimteer  Development  Corps  was 
organized  in  1970  by  U.S.  cooperatives  to 
provide  short  term,  technical  volunteer 
help  to  lesser  developed  nations  attempt- 
ing a  co-operative  self-help  program. 
This  technical  help  includes  any  phase 
of  organization,  management,  financing, 
plant  operation,  member  relations  and 
control,  director-manager  relations, 
training,  venture  analysis,  and  long- 
range  planning. 

A  typical  example  of  the  commendable 
service  rendered  by  this  group  is  their 
project  in  the  Panama  Canal  region.  Di- 
rectors of  Cooperatfva  de  Consumo,  Pan- 
ama. Republlca  de  Panama,  asked  VDC 
to  train  the  manager  and  assistant  man- 
ager of  their  new  $300,000  downtown  su- 
permarket in  buying,  merchandising, 
pricing,  spmce  allocation,  personnel  su- 
pervision, and  member  relations. 

VDC  invited  Eugene  Manilla  of  El 
Cerrito,  Calif.,  to  accept  this  task,  and 
he  agreed.  He  worked  there  2  months 
and  achieved  great  success.  Mr.  Manilla 


retires  In  February  as  general  manager 
of  Consumer's  Cooperatives  of  Berkeley, 
one  of  the  largest  retail  c<Hisumer  co- 
operatives in  the  United  States.  He  was 
Its  fiAt  and  only  manager.  Under  his  30 
years'  management,  CCB  grew  from  a 
single  store  to  eight  supermarkets,  four 
variety  stores,  a  book  store,  three  service 
stations,  and  other  enterprises  and  from 
200  to  60,000  members. 

In  these  days  characterized  by  Ameri- 
can militaristic  influence  on  developing 
nations,  it  is  heart-warming  to  view  such 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  plight  of  lesser 
developed  nations  shown  by  VDC  and 
Mr.  Manilla. 

I  commend  their  efforts  and  sincerely 
hope  that  all  Americans  will  too  begin 
to  take  part  in  helping  their  fellow  man 
here  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 


RESOLUTION  BY   DETROIT  LITHU- 
ANIAN ORGANIZATTONS  CENTER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Orga- 
nizations Center,  representative  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent protesting  Soviet  disregard  of  Ar- 
ticle 18  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

This  resolution  of  these  fine  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  merits  careful 
consideration  of  all  right-thinking  men. 

RESOLUnOK    BT    DETROIT    LITHUANIAN 
ORGANIZATTONS   CENTER 

We,  gathered  at  Kennedy  Square,  City  of 
Detroit,  Saturday,  April  15,  1972,  protest  the 
systematic  violation  of  religious  rights  In 
Soviet  occupied  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Ukraine,  and  other  captive  nations  and 
peoples. 

We  protest  the  Soviet  disregard  of  Article 
18  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

We  protest  the  unjust  exile  of  Lithuanian 
Bishops,  Vlcentas  Sladkevlclus  and  Juli- 
Jonas  Steponavlclus. 

We  protest  the  Jailing  of  Lithuanian 
priests,  Prosperas  Bubys,  Antanas  Seskevl- 
cius  and  Juozas  Zdebskls  and  others  for  ex- 
ercize of  their  priestly  duty,  at  the  request 
of  parents,  in  preparing  children  for  their 
First  Communion. 

We  protest  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
training  of  youths  for  the  ministry  and  the 
prohibition  on  rebuilding  war  damaged 
churches. 

We  support  the  petition  signed  by  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  protesting  religious 
persecution,  which  was  gathered  despite  So- 
viet police  harassment  and  sent  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Kurt  Waldhelm,  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  urge  the  Secretary  General  to  support 
the  Lithuanian  petltlton. 

We  urge  all  people,  who  are  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  religious  freedom  is  one 
of  the  basic  Human  Rights,  to  actively  sup- 
port this  Lithuanian  Petition. 

This  Petition  is  being  sent  to  His  Excel- 
lency Kurt  Waldhelm,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI,  President  Richard  Nixon.  Cardinal  KroU, 
Cardinal  Dearden,  and  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen of  the  State  of  Michigan. 


May  31,  1972 

WHAT'S  AT  STAICE  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  lif  tists  who  advocate  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
those  people  who  want  us  to  simply  pull 
out  regardless  of  consequences  could  care 
less  about  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
want.  Nor  could  they  care  about  the  fate 
of  those  who  have  resisted  Communist 
aggression  and  simply  want  to  live  in 
peace. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  still  today 
many  innocent  people  are  being  slaugh- 
tered in  the  villages  the  Communists 
have  ovemm. 

The  Communists  have  not  been  able  to 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  by  persuiision.  In- 
stead, they  have  resorted  to  terrorism, 
murder — and  now  an  unprecedented 
massive  invasion  from  the  north. 

For  those  who  tear  down  the  American 
flag  and  fly  the  Vletcong  flag  instead, 
for  those  who  shout  slogans  of  victory 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong,  a  very  rude  awakening  is  due. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  America  remind  themselves 
what  is  at  stake  in  this  conflict — at  stake 
not  just  in  strategic  terms  but,  more 
importantly,  in  human  terms. 

The  message  was  dramatically  brought 
home  in  two  articles  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News.  The  articles 
follow: 

Village  Leaders  Face  Trial  bt  Firinq  Squao 
(By  James  Foster) 

North  Vietnamese  firing  squads  apparently 
are  systematically  shooting  officials  of  cap- 
tured South  Vietnamese  villages,  a  White 
House  source  said  today. 

The  source,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
said  the  number  of  victims  Is  unknown  be- 
cause it  may  be  years  before  their  graves  or 
bones  are  found. 

"All  we  can  confirm,"  he  continued,  "Is 
that  (South  Vietnamese)  village  officials  are 
being  rounded  up  and  led  off  into  the  Jungle 
never  to  be  seen  again." 

But  It  Is  known  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  under  orders  "to  eliminate  the  most 
stubborn,  cruel,  diehard  Individuals"  as  the 
first  step  toward  reducing  resistance,  coerc- 
ing the  local  populace  and  destroying  South 
Vietnam's  governmental  cohesion.  And  scat- 
tered Intelligence  reports  Indicate  that  this 
is  being  done,  he  said. 

This  same  practice  was  followed  at  Hue 
during  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  It  was  noted. 
Mass  graves  of  Tet  victims  still  are  being 
found  and  the  unofficial  count  of  victims 
exceeds  5,000. 

A  clandestine  radio  broadcast  monitored 
In  South  Vietnam  April  24  ordered  the  at- 
tacking northern  units  "to  annihilate  the 
top  archvllllans  and  cruel  units  one  after  the 
other."  It  Identified  "archvllllans"  as  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  others  responsi- 
ble for  controlling  the  masses. 

The  broadcast  quoted  an  official  named 
Cuu  Long  as  saying  annihUatlon  of  enemy 
leaders  was  "absolutely  necessary"  and  "most 
Important"  to  achieve  North  Vietnam's  goal 
of  overrunning  South  Vietnam. 

InteUigence  sources  say  Cuu  Long  is  the 
name  often  used  by  Gen.  Tran  Do,  North 
Vietnamese  headquarters  political  officer  and 
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an  alternate  monber  of  the  Hanoi  Central 
Committee. 

ACCORDING  TO  STATUB 

Potential  victims  are  graded  for  execution 
according  to  their  importance  in  the  com- 
munity. Executioners  start  at  the  tap  with 
an  eye  toward  scaring  less  Important  Indi- 
viduals into  cooperating. 

"We  must  constantly  create  conditions  for 
those  who  have  followed  the  wrong  path  to 
forsake  their  evil  ways  and  return  to  the 
right  path,"  Cuu  Long  declared. 

"The  best  way  .  .  ."  he  continued,  "Is  to 
annihilate  the  top  vlUalns  In  the  hamlets 
and  warning,  educating  and  disbanding 
lower-ranking  vlUalna." 

This  also  applies,  he  said,  to  policemen, 
spies,  pacification  agents  and  security  agents. 

CASE-BT-CASX 

"We  should  deal  with  the  civil  self-defense 
corpsmen  on  a  case-by-case  basis."  he  added. 
Self-defense  corpsmen  usuaUy  are  very 
young  or  very  old  villagers  left  behind  to 
protect  the  homefront  when  young  men  of 
an  area  march  off  to  war. 

North  Vietnamese  cadre  and  guerrillas 
have  been  told  to  mingle  with  the  local 
people  m  order  to  Identify  the  "most  danger- 
ous" Individuals. 

By  killing  only  the  "top  rln^eaders,"  Cuu 
Long  said,  the  people  will  be  Impressed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese's  humanltarianlam,  be 
less  afraid,  and  more  helpful  in  establishing 
permanent  bases. 

Reds  Lose  Fight  for  Hearts  and  Minds 
(By  Don  Tate) 

Da  Nano,  South  Vietnam. — "Yes,  they  In- 
tend to  liberate  us,  even  if  they  have  to  klU 
us  all,"  says  Nguyen  Van  Khanh,  a  white- 
haired  farmer  and  former  village  chief,  now 
a  refugee  squatting  in  the  opening  of  his 
tent  on  the  outskirts  of  this  city  which  has 
turned  Into  a  running  sore  of  humanity. 

It  Is  hot  and  sticky  and  depressing  In  the 
mosqulto-buzzlng  tropic  evening  and  Khanh 
talks  about  the  North  Vietnamese  slowly, 
sweat  dribbling  down  his  forehead,  eyes  half 
closed.  K^'anh  talks  with  little  outward  ran- 
cor, too  tired  for  histrionics.  There's  a  fester- 
ing shrapnel  wound  on  his  forearm.  He  says 
let  it  fester. 

He  had  fled  with  his  family  of  eight,  but 
three  didn't  make  It.  One  was  killed  by  a 
Communist  shell,  two  disappeared  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  wild  retreat  from  Cam  Lo  to 
Quang  Tri  two  months  ago.  Then  more  shell- 
ing and  the  chaotic  plunge  from  Quang  Tri 
to  Hue  a  month  ago,  then  on  from  Hue  to 
Da  Nang,  walking,  running,  hobbling. 

HURTS   underneath 

They  are  all  too  tired.  Sometimes  these 
little  people  seem  like  beasts  of  burden  that 
have  been  flayed  and  kicked,  pushed  and 
herded  this  way  and  that  for  so  long  they 
no  longer  feel  pain  or  direction.  They  have 
been  layered  over  with  a  protection  coat  of 
toughness  and  apathy.  But  they  are  people, 
and  somewhere  underneath  they  hurt. 

"The  old  men  are  the  saddest  ones,"  says 
a  Vietnamese  interpreter,  a  college  student 
on  the  run  from  Hue.  He  follows  the  eyes 
of  Nguyen  Van  i^T'ft"^  down  rows  of  tents  of 
the  camp  toward  a  Buddhist  cemetery,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  fuU  of  rubbish.  The 
gray  stone  tombs  of  the  cemetery,  once  care- 
fully maintained,  stand  amid  pUes  of  garbage, 
a  few  old  tires  and  rusted  war  scrap  thrown 
over  the  barbed  wire  from  a  military  com- 
poimd  on  the  road  running  to  Da  Nang. 
"junkyard  or  war" 

Da  Nang.  gray  looking  and  broken  down, 
an  old  mixture  of  neglect  and  violence,  side- 
walks battered,  tin  shanties  everywhere,  mobs 
of  homeless  people  Jammed  In  camps  and 
refugees  pouring  In  from  points  north,  is  a 
Jumbled  Jxmkyard  of  war. 
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Whom  do  the  people  blame  for  their  latest 
miseries?  The  Americans,  perhaps?  Not  this 
Ume,  no  matter  bow  its  twisted. 

Do  they  blame  the  North  Vietnamese,  who 
say  their  moral  imperative  Is  to  liberate  the 
South? 

Says  Nguyen  Van  Khanh,  rubbing  his  arm, 
traces  of  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  "that  sounds 
too  noble,  too  noble  for  my  weak  stomach. 
We  Just  wish  they  would  go  away." 

"Wish  they  would  go  away"  is  repeated 
everywhere  these  days  In  the  refugee  camps. 

For  years  it  has  been  said  that  the  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  villagers  was 
the  essential  one  in  South  Vietnam,  not  the 
count  of  North  Vietnamese  dead  or  the 
wrecks  of  American  planes. 

nxK  red  "liberators" 
It  is  clear  that  whoever  has  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  people  in  the  refugee  camps, 
it  is  not  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  popular 
uprisings  Hanoi  asks  for  never  occur.  Vil- 
lagers run  away  from  the  "liberators,"  not 
toward  them. 

It  is  also  clear  that  Hanoi's  Insistence  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  seeking  to  "liber- 
ate" themselves  is  the  biggest  fake  in  this 
war.  There  is  nothing  to  back  It  anymore  but 
North  Vietnamese. 

Once  there  was  the  Viet  Cong.  Pictiued  in 
the  early  days  as  raggedly  southerners  fight- 
ing B62s  vrith  little  more  than  bows  and 
arrows  and  ancient  French  rlfies,  they  drew 
sympathy  from  liberation  lovers.  But  terror, 
not  sympathy,  Is  evoked  when  divisions  of 
Russian-tank-riding,  Russlan-cannon-firlng 
North  Vietnamese  come  rolling  across  borders 
and  plastering  tiny  towns  with  thousands  of 
shells. 

losing  everything  again 

The  battle  for  the  people  is  one  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  lost  in  this  offensive.  Life 
had  been  going  along  pretty  well  for  people 
like  Nguyen  Van  Khanh,  nothing  great,  but 
better  than  In  a  long  time.  Now  they  we  los- 
ing it  all  again — ^their  land,  their  homes, 
their  businesses,  their  families — because  a 
handful  of  men  In  Hanoi  have  to  have  a 
victory. 

If  the  Communists  had  the  support  of  the 
people  they  are  always  claiming  there  woiild 
be  little  fighting  In  Vietnam  today.  The  of- 
fensive would  have  been  irresistible.  The  war 
would  be  over.  Communist  fiags  would  wave 
from  housetops.  The  people  would  embrace 
liberators  Joyously.  But  It  never  happens,  not 
m  1968,  not  now. 

Instead  there  are  the  charred  villages,  the 
refugee  camps,  the  people  running.  There  is 
old  farmer  Khanh  sitting  In  his  dusty,  fiy- 
specked  tent  as  a  big  yellow  moon  comes  out 
on  another  night  of  war,  and  the  thundering 
in  the  hUls  to  the  west  already  beginning, 
and  the  old  man  muttering,  "We  Just  wish 
they  wovUd  go  away." 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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CRIME  FACTS  MISLEADING? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cincin- 
nati has  long  been  recognized  as  having 
one  of  the  top  police  forces  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  reasons  for  our  outstand- 
ing law  enforcement  has  been  the  high 
caliber  of  police  chiefs  we  have  had  in 
Cincinnati. 

Our  present  chief,  Carl  V.  Goodin,  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  acknowledged  lead- 
ers in  police  work.  The  following  article 
that  appeared  in  the  May  17,  1972,  Cin- 
cinnati Post-Times  Star  demonstrates 
once  again  his  grasp  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem: 

Crime  Facts  Misleading? — Qoodin  Sats 

Statistics   Need  Bhoaoer  Analysis 

(By  Stan  Brennlng) 

The  true  picture  of  the  Increase  In  crime 
In  Cincinnati  should  not  be  measured  by  an- 
nual reports  of  Increases,  Police  Chief  Carl  V. 
Goodin  says. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "there  may  be  a  ten- 
dency for  all  of  us  to  become  desensitized  to 
crime  to  the  extent  that  when  compared  to 
the  preceding  year,  we  acknowledge  that  It 
Is  still  Increasing." 

He  suggests  a  look  at  a  larger  time  frame 
(25  years)  "to  really  appreciate  the  rise  of 
crime  In  our  community"  and  offers  these 
statistics: 

In  1947  there  were  794  major  offenses  re- 
ported, compared  with  33,872  In  1971— a  326 
per  cent  Increase. 

"Still  worse.  In  our  low  year,  1950,  we  re- 
ported 6445  Part  One  offenses  which,  when 
compared  with  1971,  reflected  a  426  per  cent 
Increase"  (Part  One  offenses  Include  homi- 
cide, rape,  robbery,  assault,  burglary,  larceny 
and  auto  theft.) 

In  1950  approximately  14  out  of  every  1000 
persons  In  the  community  were  the  victims 
of  a  crime;  In  1971,  75  out  of  every  1000  were 
the  victims  of  a  crime. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  all  larcenies  of  mer- 
chandise valued  at  $50  or  more  In  the  last 
25  years  were  reported  In  the  last  three  years. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  all  robberies  and  burgla- 
ries In  25  years  took  place  In  the  last  six 
years. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  all  auto  thefts  In  25  years 
took  place  In  the  last  eight  years. 

"These  Increases  are  staggering  and  place 
a  tremendous  burden  on  the  police,  not  only 
In  terms  of  reversing  this  trend,  but  also  In 
terms  of  Identifying,  arresting  and  bringing 
the  offender  to  Justice,"  the  chief  said. 

"The  demands  placed  upon  the  police  in 
dealing  with  crime  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  comparatively  matched  by  an  Increase 
in  police  personnel,"  he  added. 

In  1947,  there  were  707  Cincinnati  police- 
men, compared  with  998  in  1971 — an  increase 
of  40  per  cent.  But  crime  has  Increased  326 
per  cent. 

In  1959.  there  were  767  Cincinnati  police, 
compared  with  998  In  1971,  an  Increase  of  30 
per  cent.  Crime  has  Increased  426  per  cent. 

Goodin  said  that  If  all  the  social  and  be- 
havorlal  causes  for  crime  could  be  Identified 
and  their  influences  weighed,  the  list  would 
be  Interminable  "with  constant  fluctuations 
m  their  intensity,  dependent  to  a  great  de- 
gree upon  the  conditions  existing  In  a  society 
at  any  given  period  of  time. 

"TraditlonaUy,  police  have  been  expected 
to  contrcH  all  crime,  but  the  causes  of  crime 
are  rarely  a  subject  for  direct  treatment  by 
police  and  to  bold  the  p<41ce  totally  responsi- 
ble for  crime  assigns  to  them  capabilities 
which.  In  fact,  they  do  not  have." 

He  said  this  places  an  unreasonable  and  at 
times,  intolerable  burden  on  the  police. 
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"The  police,  by  themselves,  can  not  deal 
with  the  problem  of  repressing  crime  without 
an  understanding  of  the  problem,  support 
and  co-operation  from  the  total  community," 
Ooodln  said. 

But,  he  added,  if  all  of  the  causes  of  crime 
could  be  Identified  and  aggregated,  "a  sim- 
plistic view  would  identify  two  chief  fac- 
tors: 

"Personal  Inclination  to  commit  a  crime 
and  the  existence  of  opportunity. 

"The  police  ordinarily  address  themselves 
to  these  two  factors.  They  attempt  to  In- 
hibit the  IncUnatlon  and  reduce  the  oppor- 
tvmlty,  relying  primarily  on  their  visible 
presence  In  the  commimlty. 

"To  meet  the  challenge  of  crime,  the  police 
need  sui&cient  personnel  to  meet  tne  service 
demand  placed  upon  them  by  the  c(»nmu- 
nity  and  also  have  time  in  which  to  interact 
wltli  the  total  community,  producing  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  level  of  visibility." 

Ooodln  said  that  if  control  of  crime  is 
viewed  as  minimizing  the  opportunity  and 
inhibiting  the  Incllnaton,  some  broad  non- 
specific causes  can  be  easily  Identified  as : 

Affluence:  The  proliferation  of  goods  made 
available  to  the  public  in  recent  years  and 
which  are  easUy  stolen. 

Apathy:  The  problem  of  crime  and  other 
social  conditions  is  the  government's  pro- 
lem.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  citi- 
zen to  become  Involved.  This  allows  the  crim- 
inal to  operate  with  impunity. 

Complacency:  Failure  to  Institute  secur- 
ity measures  for  themselves  and  their  prop- 
erty, thereby  increasing  the  opportunity  to 
commit  crime. 

Courts:  Lengthy  delays  between  arrest  and 
trial  of  the  criminal  offender  which  mini- 
mized the  effect  of  speedy  arrest  and  punish- 
ment as  a  deterrent.  The  professional  crim- 
inal views  crime  as  a  profitable  venture  rather 
than  a  risky  one  when  the  time  between  ar- 
rests and  trial  Is  delayed  Interminably  and 
he  can  continue  his  criminal  activities  with 
little  fear  of  restraint. 

Tolerance:  Unless  crime  Involves  citizens 
personally,  they  are  often  indifferent  to  the 
harm  It  causes  to  its  victims  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Resoiirces:  Limited  resources  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  police  coxuts  and  cor- 
rections which  are  unable  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  criminal  offender. 
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VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  one  more  strategy  of  escalation  and 
destruction  in  Vietnam. 

After  promising  to  end  the  war  when 
he  ran  for  the  Presidency  in  1968,  he  is 
now  running  for  reelection,  and  he  is 
still  promising  to  end  the  war. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
plead  for  national  unity,  and  certainly 
every  American  hopes  that  their  policies 
may  yet  be  successful.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  President  draws  this  country  closer 
to  wider  war  and  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  a  conflict  which  most 
American  citizens  do  not  support,  na- 
tional unity  can  never  be  expected,  and 
it  should  not  be  asked. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  April 
16  edition  of  the  National  City  Star-News 
expresses  the  continuing  doubts  of  many 
Americans. 

It  is  one  more  indication  which  might 


show  the  administration  why  all  Amer- 
icans cannot  support  our  policy  in  South- 
east Asia. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Phase?  in  Viet 

Hanoi's  decision  to  reescalate  the  Vietnam 
war  was  Inevitable. 

The  Nixon  administration  must  have  been 
living  in  a  dream  world  to  have  believed 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  simply 
twiddle  their  thumbs  while  the  U.S.  funneled 
more  and  more  aid  to  the  Tbleu  regime  and 
made  It  clear  the  U.S.  would  remain  in 
Vietnam  unless  Hanoi  agreed  to  a  settlement 
permitting  the  perpetuation  in  power  of  the 
corrupt  Saigon  rulers. 

The  U.S.  £knd  South  Vietnamese  virithdrawal 
from  the  Paris  peace  talks  apparently  gave 
Hanoi  the  excuse  it  needed. 

Whether  Hanoi's  offensive  will  be  ulti- 
mately successful  is  unclear  at  the  moment. 

But  its  strength  so  far  underscores  the 
fact  that  it  win  continue  to  take  a  massive 
injection  of  American  resources  to  save  the 
Tbieu  dictatorship;  that  the  rose-colored- 
glasses  reports  ouc  of  Vietnam  by  the  Pen- 
tagon and  administration  spokesmen  have 
been  wishful  thinking;  and  that  President 
Nixon's  "Vietnamlzatlon"  policy  is  only  pro- 
longing the  killing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  administration's  resumption  of  mas- 
sive bombings  of  both  South  and  North 
Vietnam  Is  an  exercise  In  desperation;  it 
represents  a  further  escalation  of  the  war 
tmd  the  return  to  a  bankrupt  military  policy 
that  was  a  failure  during  the  Johnson 
administration. 

It  puts  in  perU  more  American  lives, 
creates  more  American  prisoners  of  war, 
costs  more  American  millions  In  lost  planes, 
slaughters  more  innocent  Asian  civilians  and 
is  likely  to  Invite  severe  retaliation. 

For  Hanoi's  Air  Force  no  longer  is  limited 
to  mostly  defensive  MIO  fighters. 

The  word  is  out  that  the  Soviet  Union — 
whose  aid  to  Hanoi  has  been  a  pittance  com- 
pared with  U.S.  aid  to  Saigon — is  now  equip- 
ping the  North  Vietnamese  with  new  SU-7 
medium-range  attack  bombers,  capable  of 
striking  U.S.  air  bases  anywhere  In  Thailand, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  aircraft  carriers  in 
Vietnam  waters. 

These  SU-7'8  reportedly  will  be  flown  by 
trained  North  Korean  pilots — a  covmter- 
weight  to  the  South  Korean  mercenaries  the 
U.S.  employs  In  South  Vietnam.  Thus  the 
major  advantage  the  U.S.  has  enjoyed  in 
South  Vietnam — privileged  sanctuaries  for  Its 
planes  to  rain  death  and  destruction  on  Viet- 
namese, North  and  South — will  be  ended. 

The  administration  calls  the  renewed  air 
raids  "protective  reaction  strikes"  aimed  at 
protecting  American  lives.  This  Is  sophistry; 
no  American  troops  had  been  under  attack 
until  the  air  raids  started.  Indeed,  the  air 
raids  are  costing  more  American  lives  rather 
than  saving  them. 

Vice-President  Agnew,  in  a  political  speech, 
further  defended  the  air  raids  on  grounds  It 
was  a  "selfless  and  moral  act  to  defend  a 
country  under  invasion." 

The  questlonis:  Under  Invasion  by  whom? 

Many  Vietnamese,  South  as  well  as  North, 
will  contend — and  history  can  back  them 
up — that  there  is  only  one  Vietnam,  that 
"South  Vietnam"  was  a  creation  of  the  U.S. 
and  a  puppet  government  our  politicians  set 
up  there  in  violation  of  an  International 
agreement,  and  that  the  real  Invader  has 
been  the  United  States,  which  has  ventured 
0,000  miles  from  its  shores  to  kill  and  destroy 
on  behalf  of  one  faction  In  what  is  essen- 
tially a  Vietnamese  civil  war. 

This  aside,  the  fact  remains  that.  If  South 
Vietnam  is  to  be  defended,  the  South  Viet- 
namese should  defend  it  themselves. 

On  paper,  this  shouldn't  be  hard.  Saigon 
claims  to  have  800,000  troops  under  arms, 
equipped  with  the  most  sophisticated  weap- 
ons the  American  taxpayer  can  buy. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Invasion  force  i«- 
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portedly  consists  of  only  some  70,000  troops 
whose  equipment,  though  better  than  before. 
Is  no  match  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  The 
latter  also  have  the  advantage  of  defending 
their  own  territory.  And  Hanoi  has  yet  to  use 
offensive  air  power. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Saigon  forces  in 
coping  with  the  invasion  might  Just  suggest 
that  their  soldiers  lack  the  wlU  to  fight  for 
dictator  Thieu.  U  that's  the  case,  the  Saigon 
rulers  will  be  getting  what  they  deserve.  In 
no  case,  does  this  rotten,  graft-filled  regime 
deserve  the  risk  of  a  single  American  soldier 
or  of  a  single  American  plane. 

Nor,  do  we  believe,  does  It  deserve  a  single 
American  dollar  for  our  dollars — many  of 
which  end  up  In  the  pockets  of  Thieu  and 
his  henchmen — merely  provide  incentive  to 
continue  the  war. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  a  war  in  which  young  men  die 
to  salve  old  men's  egos. 

Some  50,000  young  Americans  have  lost 
their  lives  there — and  some  300,000  Americans 
have  come  home  maimed — for  absolutely 
nothing.  American  intervention  has  driven  6 
million  Asians  from  their  homes,  ravaged 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  been 
primarily  responsible  tat  the  deaths  of  more 
than  a  million  Asians.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  cannot  see 
this.  It  is  determined  to  continue  to  risk 
American  lives  and  pour  more  billions  down 
a  rathole — and  now  is  even  willing  to  re- 
escalate  the  war  at  additional  grave  risks  to 
the  safety  of  our  men — for  one  reason  only  to 
save  a  gangster  regime  In  SsUgon  that  cannot 
save  itself. 

No  matter  how  many  sugar-coated  and 
deceitful  phrases  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew 
and  others  may  utter  about  "protecting 
American  lives"  and  "defending  our  allies" 
and  "freeing  our  prisoners,"  this  is  what  tne 
Vietnam  war  Is  reaUy  aU  about.  It  is  a  war  for 
Mr.  Thieu. 
It's  not  worth  it. 

The  way  to  "protect  the  lives"  of  Americans 
remaining  In  Vietnam  Is  to  bring  them  home. 
The  way  to  free  our  POWs  is  to  end  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  this  shameful  debacle, 
totally  and  completely. 

The  way  to  defend  the  South  Vietnamese 
pec^le  frcMn  further  carnage  Is  to  tell  their 
rulers  that  Uncle  Sam's  well  has  dried  up  so 
they  better  make  their  own  deal  with  Hanoi, 
or  flee  to  Miami  or  the  French  Riviera,  while 
they  still  have  time  to  get  at  their  Swiss  bank 
accounts. 

The  Nixon  administration's  present  policies 
are  bankrupt,  diplomatically  and  militarily, 
and  threaten  further  disaster. 

The  President  owes  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  own  up  to  this  fact  and  admit  that  he 
and  his  predecessor  made  disastrous  mistakes 
In  Judgment,  rather  than  to  try  to  defend  the 
Indefensible  with  more  lies,  more  rhetoric, 
more  planes,  more  lives,  more  billions  and 
more  grave  risks.  For  nothing. 


HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMIT- 
TEE ISSUES  REPORT  MAKING  20 
SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO  MAKE  THE  SBA  A  MORE  EFFEC- 
TIVE AGENCY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  Is  charged  with  the  duty 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigate, 
among  other  matters,  "whether  Govern- 
ment agencies  adequately  serve  and  give 
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due  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
small  business."  To  the  Nation's  over  5^ 
million  small  businessmen,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  or  as  It  Is  more 
familiarly  known — the  SBA — is  among 
the  most  important  governmental  agen- 
cies. Because  of  this  fact,  this  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  annually 
conducts  a  full-scale  review  of  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  SBA. 
The  purposes  of  that  agency  are  to  aid, 
counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the  interests 
of  small  firms;  to  Insure  that  a  ftiir  pro- 
portion of  the  total  Government  pur- 
chases and  contracts  for  supplies,  serv- 
ices, research,  and  development  be 
placed  with  small  business  enterprises; 
to  make  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns and  to  victims  of  floods  or  other 
catastrophes;  to  license  and  regulate 
small  business  investment  companies; 
to  make  loans  to  State  and  local  devel- 
opment comptmies;  and  to  improve  the 
management  skills  of  the  owners  of 
small  business  concerns  with  direct  ac- 
tion programs  and  through  established 
channels  of  business  relations. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  SBA  is  fulfilling  its  assigned 
mission  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  an 
effective  instrumentality  to  aid  and 
assist  the  smaU  business  segment  of  t^e 
economy  was  the  objective  of  the  com- 
mittee's Investigations  and  hearings. 
Additionally,  the  committee  endeavored 
to  evaluate  the  need  for  new  legislation 
and  whether  changes  in  the  SBA's  regu- 
lations may  be  Indicated. 

Recently,  the  committee  issued  House 
Report  No.  92-1006  entitled  "Organiza- 
tion and  Operation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (1971)."  Because 
of  the  great  Interest  to  this  subject,  I 
now  include  the  20  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  in  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  full  re- 
port may  be  obtained  from  the  Commit- 
tee Clerk,  2361  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
as  follows: 

oiBECT  7(a)  Btrsnrass  loans 

1.  Continue  to  take  action  to  Increase 
funds  to  be  used  for  direct  loans  under  the 
7(a)  regular  business  loan  program.  When 
such  funds  have  been  aUocated,  SBA  officials 
should  institute  follow-up  action  to  assure 
that  such  funds  are  utUlzed  by  field  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Committee  believes  that  substantial 
direct  loan  funding — a  balanced  funding 
program — should  be  relnstituted.  Only  ample 
funding  of  the  regular  7(a)  direct  loan  pro- 
gram will  achieve  an  equitable  balance  be- 
tween all  direct  loan  programs. 

ECONOMIC     OPPORTTJNITT     LOANS 

2.  Review  Its  criteria  in  evaluating  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loans  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  ever-increasing  ratio  of  losses  on 
such  loans. 

3.  Adopt  a  policy  of  assuring  management 
assistance  to  individuals  or  enterprises  at  the 
time  they  Eire  granted  such  loans  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  Increasing  loss  ratio  for  such 
loans. 

4.  Report  to  the  Committee  by  June  30, 
1972,  the  steps  taken  pursuant  to  these  rec- 
ommendations and  the  effect  such  steps  have 
had  on  reducing  the  loss  ratio  on  economic 
opportunity  loans. 

LEASE  GUABAMTEE  FBOCXAIC 

6.  Expedite  Its  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee's previous  recommendation  to  Include 
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major  personal  property  in  its  lease  guaran- 
tee program  and  promptly  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  report  of  action  taken  thereon. 

6.  Revise  its  regulations  to  eliminate  the 
Government's  guarantee  if  a  lessee  subse- 
quently transfers  or  sells  the  lease  to  a  large 
business  concern  or  is  merged  with  or  ac- 
quired by  big  business,  and  promptly  provide 
the  Committee  with  a  report  of  action  taken 
thereon. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    INVESTMENT   COMPANY 
PROGRAM 

7.  Provide  the  Committee  with  a  statement 
of  the  policy  it  proposes  to  follow  with  re- 
spect to  guaranteeing  debentures  Issued  by 
SBIC's. 

8.  Provide  the  Committee  with  a  quarterly 
report  based  on  results  of  audits  conducted 
of  SBIC  operations  showing  a  summary  by 
type  of  the  violations  disclosed  by  such 
audits  and  the  actions  taken  by  SBA  on 
such  violations.  This  report  should  give  in- 
formation separately  for  regular  SBIC's  and 
MESBIC's. 

9.  Provide  the  Conunlttee  on  a  quarterly 
basis  a  report  on  the  status  of  SBIC's,  In- 
dicating those  currently  in  operation,  those 
In  litigation,  and  those  In  process  of  termi- 
nation, giving  this  Information  separately 
with  respect  to  regular  SBIC's  and  MESBIC'a. 

PROCtTREMENT   ASSISTANCE 

10.  Increase  the  number  of  Procurement 
Center  Representatives  (PCR's)  assigned  to 
the  various  military  and  civilian  procure- 
ment agencies.  Considering  the  deterioration 
of  the  position  of  small  business  in  the  Gov- 
ernment procurement  market  the  Commit- 
tee Is  convinced  that  many  more  than  the  43 
PCR's  are  needed  to  restore  the  competitive 
position  of  small  business  in  this  field. 

This  problem  has  been  compounded  by  the 
diversion  of  PCR  traditional  procurement 
activities  to  the  8(a)  program.  The  Commit- 
tee strongly  urges  and  recommends  that  the 
SBA  Administrator  promptly  initiate  steps  to 
obtain  authorization  for  the  employment 
of  a  substantial  number  of  additional  PCR's. 

11.  Provide  the  Conunlttee  with  a  report 
recommendation  by  June  30,  1972. 

12.  Exclude  the  procurements'  program 
from  the  decentralization  of  the  program 
activities,  and  the  transfer  of  prociirement 
personnel  from  the  central  office  to  the  field. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   PROGRAM 

13.  Reestablish  and  strengthen  Its  foreign 
trade  assistance  program,  which  would  coun- 
sel and  assist  U.S.  small  business  firms  In 
gaining  entry  into  the  field  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  enlarge  the  opportunity  of  small 
business  concerns  now  In  the  field  to  partic- 
ipate in  foreign  trade. 

CONVERSION     FROM     DEFENSE     TO     CIVIIJAN 
PRODUCTION 

14.  Reestablish  Its  conversion  program, 
which  would  counsel  and  assist  small  de- 
fense-oriented concerns  to  change  over  their 
plant  facilities  and  operations  to  civilian 
procurement  and  commercial  fields. 

15.  Provide  the  Committee  with  a  report 
of  action  taken  hereon  by  June  30.  1972. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

16.  Do  all  possible  to  minimize  organiza- 
tional changes  and  adverse  personnel  actions 
in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  stability,  con- 
tinuity and  purpose  to  its  personnel.  Admin- 
istrator Kleppe,  VTlth  his  fine  wide  back- 
ground, will  recognize  that  good  employee 
morale  and  organization  stability  are  essen- 
tial to  maximum  performance  and  Increased 
productivity. 

The  Committee  believes  and  accordingly 
reconunends  that  the  following  action  be 
taken  by  the  Congress: 

DISASTER  LOANS 

17.  That  legislation  to  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  disaster  loans  to  homeowners 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
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anotber  agency  of  the  Oovemment  shoxild 
be  considered. 

SECTION   408   PH0GKAM8 

18.  That  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  review  all 
aspects  of  the  operation,  effectiveness  and 
results  of  the  406  contract  and  grant  pro- 
grams as  administered  by  SBA  and  the  Office 
of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  respectively  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  being  administered 
for  the  purposes  and  In  the  manner  intended 
by  the  Congress,  before  additional  author- 
izations and  appropriations  to  each  agency 
are  made  In  support  of  such  programs. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    INVESTMENT   COMPANY 
PROGRAMS 

19.  That  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
the  Congress  review  closely  the  status  of  the 
Small  Business  Investments  Company  pro- 
gram before  authorizing  In  appropriation  acts 
further  funds  for  guarantee  of  debentures 
Issued  by  SBIC's. 

In  conclusion: 

GENERAL 

20.  The  Small  Business  Committee  and  the 
Congress  have  over  the  years  guarded  jealous- 
Iv  the  Independence  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  have  prevented  the  take- 
over of  SBA  by  other  Government  agencies. 
The  growing  staff  and  funds  of  the  Office  <rf 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  represent  an  ever  present 
danger  to  SBA's  independence. 

The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Na- 
tional Administration  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  retain  within  the  SBA  all  aspects  of 
assisting  small  business  and  that  fvirther  In- 
trusions into  this  sphere  be  terminated.  A 
case  example  is  the  provision  of  $40  million 
for  grants  for  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  minority  small  business  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  and  the  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional $63  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
raises  serious  questions  as  to  this  Adminis- 
tration's Intent  with  respect  to  the  Independ- 
ence of  SBA. 

The  Committee  takes  the  opportunity  to 
again  assert  Its  strong  support  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  charged  with  responsl- 
bUlty  to  "aid.  counsel,  assist  and  protect.  In- 
sofar as  Is  poss'ble,  the  interests  of  small 
business  concerns."  pursuant  to  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Congress. 
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B.  Brough.  assistant  director  of  Aviation  at 
Philadelphia  International  Airport.  It  will 
be  accepted  by  Robert  L.  Alotta,  president 
of  the  Shackamaxon  Society,  which  adminis- 
ters the  fort  for  the  city's  Department  of 
Recreation,  and  other  Shackamaxon  officers. 
The  shovel  and  cannonball  were  dredged 
from  the  sUty  bottom  of  the  Delaware  River 
In  1966.  They  were  uncovered  as  a  seemingly 
unenaing  stream  of  flU  was  pumped  ashore 
on  the  Philadelphia  side  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  the  10,500-foot-long  east-west 
runway  now  under  construction  at  the  air- 
port. Recovery  was  made  by  the  American 
Dredging  Company  In  the  Mantua  Creek 
Anchorage,  south  of  the  flight  center. 

Crisp  fall  winds  rippled  the  surface  of  the 
Delaware  River  the  night  of  Oct.  22,  17r7 
as  the  Aguata.  equipped  with  64  cannons, 
slipped  through  the  darkness  toward  the 
heart  of  PhUadelphU.  She  was  accompanied 
by  the  smaller  British  gunboat,  the  Merlin. 

As  dawn  arrived  on  the  foUowlng  day.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  Agusta  and  her  es- 
cort had  run  aground  and  were  within  reach 
of  the  fort's  guns.  PoUowtog  a  long  exchange 
of  gunfire,  the  Agusta's  magazines  exploded 
and  the  badly  battered  ship  finally  settled 
at  noon  Into  a  watery  grave. 

The  Merlin,  also  set  afire  by  the  forts 
cannon  was  abandoned  by  her  crew.  Other 
units  of  the  British  fleet  retired  below  Hog 
Island  as  General  Washington  ordered  the 
American  fleet  not  to  follow. 

The  British  had  begun  to  build  what  later 
became  Port  Mlffiln  on  Mud  Island  in  1773 
and  called  It  Port  Mud.  In  1776,  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  under  the  supervision  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Mifflin  completed  construction 
of  the  fort  and  It  was  named  In  his  honor. 

In  1777  a  garrison  of  400  men,  responsible 
for  destroying  the  Agusta  and  the  Merlin, 
resisted  12,000  shlpbome  British  troops  for 
seven  weeks  untu  the  fort  was  demolished  by 
the  constant  pounding  of  British  warships. 
An  estimated  250  Revolutionary  soldiers  died 
during  the  siege. 

RebuUt  In  1798,  the  fort  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  military  deserters  diirlng  the  ClvU 
War  and  for  the  storage  of  ammunition  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  DEAD 
HONORED  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


CX)NGRESSMAN  DRINAN  INTRO- 
DUCES SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
FORM BILLS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, Memorial  Day,  ceremonies  were  held 
at  Old  Fort  Mifflin  in  Philadelphia  to 
honor  the  250  Revolutionary  War  soldiers 
who  died  there  during  a  7-week  siege  by 
12,000  British  troops  and  British  naval 
vessels 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  statement  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
which  describes  part  of  the  Memorial 
Day  activities  at  the  fort  and  an  ac- 
count of  that  famous  battle: 

An  iron  hand-shovel  and  an  18-pound 
cannonball,  recovered  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  sunken  British  frigate.  Agusta,  In  the 
Revolutionary  War,  will  be  presented  to  Old 
Port  Mifflin  on  Memorial  Day  (Monday,  May 
29,  2  p.m.)  as  the  fort  starts  Its  1972  season 
as  a  historic  shrine  open  to  the  public. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  by  Austin 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHT7SKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  comprehensive  legislative  pack- 
age to  reform  aspects  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  which  are  in  need  of  re- 
pair. This  package  of  10  bills  is  the  prod- 
uct of  several  months  of  intensive  analy- 
sis of  our  social  security  laws.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  work  has  culminated 
during  May,  which  is  Senior  Citizens 
Month, 

To  the  20.5  million  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65,  notliing  assumes  more  immedi- 
ate importance  than  maintaining  a  de- 
cent source  of  income  during  their  re- 
tirement years.  Since  1935,  the  Federal 
Government  has  responded  to  the  in- 
come needs  of  the  Nation's  elderly  by 
making  direct  cash  payments  to  them  in 
the  form  of  social  security  benefits.  The 
basic  soundness  of  the  Social  Security 
System  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1971,  26  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
(iren — one  out  of  every  eight  Ameri- 
cans— collected  social  security  cash  bene- 
fits every  month.  These  benefits  very 


often  mean  the  difference  between 
poverty  and  dignity,  between  humilia- 
tion and  self-respect. 

More  than  94  million  Americans,  rep- 
resenting 95  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
work  at  jobs  which  are  covered  under 
social  security.  As  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  Social  Security  re- 
ported a  year  ago: 

Social  security  ...  Is  the  nearly  universal 
base  on  which  protection  for  the  Nation's 
families  Is  buUt  against  loss  of  Income  due  to 
retirement,  dlsabUlty,  or  death  of  a  family 
earner. 

Yet  this  base  has  grown  increasingly 
vulnerable  and  fragmented  over  the  years 
since  the  inception  of  social  security.  In 
1935,  the  population  of  people  over  65 
years  of  age  in  this  country  amounted 
to  approximately  5  million,  or  5  percent 
of  the  total  population.  Today,  there  are 
20.5  million  people  over  65,  10  percent  of 
the  total  population.  This  fivefold  in- 
crease in  the  absolute  number  of  people 
who  Qualify  for  social  security  coverage, 
plus  the  expansion  of  the  Social  Security 
System  into  areas  not  previously  covered, 
such  as  health  insurance,  and  survivor- 
ship and  disabUity  benefits,  has  put 
strains  on  the  entire  system. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  group 
for  which  the  Social  Security  System  is 
designed— the  Nation's  20.5  mUlion  el- 
derly citizens. 

They  have  an  aggregate  income  of  $60 
billion  a  year.  Of  that  total,  $31  billion, 
or  52  percent,  comes  from  social  security, 
private  pensions,  and  welfare  programs. 
Another  20  percent  represents  savings 
and  investments.  Only  28  percent  of  the 
income  of  our  senior  citizens  derives 
from  wages  earned  by  employment. 

America's  senior  citizens  have  a  me- 
dian income  of  only  $1,951.  Five  million 
of  them,  or  25  percent  live  below  the 
poverty  line,  compared  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Half  of  them  never  completed  elemen- 
tary school.  Three  million  of  them  are 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics as  "functionally  illiterate."  Only  6 
percent  of  our  senior  citizens  have  grad- 
uated from  college. 

Seventy  percent  of  them  live  with  rela- 
tives. Less  than  5  percent  of  them  live  in 
institutions.  The  remaining  25  percent 
live  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bleak  figures  can- 
not convey  even  a  fraction  of  the  loneli- 
ness, frustration,  or  even  the  humiliation 
of  being  a  senior  citizen  in  the  United 
States  today.  Discriminatory  laws  and 
social  attitudes  often  prevent  them  from 
holding  responsible,  well-paying  jobs. 
Inflation  steals  from  their  savings  and 
pensions.  Astronomical  medical  costs 
take  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder. Accordingly,  we  must  set  as  a 
very  high  priority  the  restoration  of  an 
adequate  level  of  income  for  every  retired 
American.  This  means  several  important 
reforms  in  the  retirement,  survivors  pro- 
tection and  disabUity  protection  services 
of  the  Social  Security  System. 

The  bills  which  make  up  the  reform 
package  I  am  Introducing  today  are  not 
the  first  ones  I  have  introduced  on  this 
subject,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  the  last. 
In  the  past  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  increase  social  security  benefits  by  50 
percent  (H.R.  7752) ,  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  of  outside  income 
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which  an  individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  (KM. 
10263),  to  raise  the  social  security  death 
payment  from  $255  to  $750  (HH.  8239) . 
to  allow  women  to  retire  with  full  bene- 
fits after  30  years  of  coverage,  regard- 
less of  age  (HJl.  5991),  to  include  pre- 
scription drug  coverage  under  medicare 
(H.R.  4245),  to  abolish  the  "recently 
covered  work"  provision  of  the  disability 
requirement  (H.R.  13932)  and  for  several 
other  purposes. 

Very  recently,  I  sponsored  legislation 
to  sever  the  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease provisions  from  the  massive  wel- 
fare reform  bill,  which  has  been  bottled 
up  in  the  Senate  for  months,  so  that  in- 
dividuals can  begin  to  receive  these 
sorely  needed  increased  benefits  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Included  in  the  reform  package  I  in- 
troduce today  are  10  bills  whose  primary 
functions  are  to  extend  social  security 
coverage  to  those  who  are  not  now  cov- 
ered, and  to  increase  benefits  for  those 
whose  coverage  is  inadequate  in  the  face 
of  today's  higher  cost  of  Uving  and  in- 
creased demands  for  services.  These  10 
bills  include: 

H.R.  15240,  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
family  maximum  on  the  total  amount  of 
benefits  which  may  be  paid  on  an  in- 
dividual's wage  record.  Section  203(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  places  a  limi- 
tation on  the  total  monthly  benefits 
payable  to  a  family,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
the  family  from  earning  more  when  the 
head  of  the  household  died  or  retired 
than  the  family  did  when  the  head  of 
the  household  was  employed.  This  rea- 
soning is  arbitrary  in  my  judgment  be- 
cause it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  families  affected  by  the  fam- 
ily maximum  are  families  in  which  the 
head  of  the  household  retired  or  died  at 
a  relatively  early  age.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  family's 
earnings  would  have  increased  over  the 
course  of  time.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  penalize  these  families  by  limiting 
their  benefits  arbitrarily. 

H.R.  15239,  to  permit  the  computation 
of  the  benefits  payable  to  a  married 
couple — or  to  the  surviving  family  mem- 
ber—to be  made  on  the  basis  of  their 
combined  earnings.  Current  law  makes 
it  quite  possible  for  a  working  wife  to 
contribute  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund  without  getting  any  additional 
benefits  in  return.  This  bill  would  elimi- 
nate that  injustice  by  permitting  a 
couple  to  combine  their  earnings  before 
computing  their  social  security  t>enefits. 

H.R.  15234,  to  provide  for  payment  of 
full  wife's  and  husband's  insurance  ben- 
efits without  regard  to  age  in  cases  of 
disability.  The  cash  benefits  now  pro- 
vided at  age  65  for  elderly  wives  and 
elderly  dependent  husbands  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  should  be  extended 
to  totally  disabled  wives  and  disabled 
dependent  husbands,  regardless  of  age. 

HJl.  15233,  to  extend  full  benefits  to 
disabled  widows  and  disabled  dependent 
widowers  without  regard  to  age.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  for  benefits  to  disabled 
widows  and  widowers,  but  benefits  can- 
not begin  before  age  50  and  are  sharply 
reduced — as  compared  with  benefits  pay- 
able to  aged  widows  and  widowers.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  widow  or  widower  who 
has  lost  all  means  of  support  and  who  is 
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totally  disabled  from  all  gainful  employ- 
ment should  be  forced  to  subsist  on  a 
smaller  allowance  than  an  aged  widow  or 
widower,  and  there  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  wlUiholding  benefits  until 
the  disabled  widow  or  widower  reaches 
the  age  of  50,  as  is  now  the  case. 

H.R.  15232,  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual aged  55  or  over  is  considered  disabled 
for  purpjoses  of  entitlement  to  disability 
insurance  benefits  if  he  meets  the  more 
liberal  definition  of  "disability"  pres- 
ently applicable  to  blind  persons  of  that 
age.  Under  the  definition  of  "disability" 
in  present  law,  a  worker  is  not  considered 
disabled  unless  his  impairments  are  so 
severe  that  he  cannot  engage  in  any  gain- 
ful emplojmient  whatsoever.  This  strict 
definition  often  unfairly  excludes  mem- 
bers of  the  work  force  who  retire  in  their 
early  or  middle  fifties  because  of  impair- 
ments which  are  not,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  "totally  disabling."  This  con- 
struction has  had  negative  and  inhumane 
consequences  in  many  cases.  The  bill  I 
propose  would  merely  substitute  the  test 
of  disability  now  used  for  elderly  blind 
workers  for  all  workers,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  their  disability. 

HJl.  15235,  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual collecting  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits does  not  lose  those  benefits  if  he  or 
she  is  married  before  the  22d  birthday. 
At  present,  a  person  who  is  entitled  to 
child's  benefits  loses  them  automatically 
if  he  or  she  marries  before  the  age  of  22. 
For  the  many  married  couples  who  de- 
pend on  social  security  payments  to  defer 
part  of  the  cost  of  college,  rent  payments, 
grocery  payments,  and  so  forth,  this  rule 
works  a  significant  hardship.  The  bill  I 
propose  would  recognize  that  an  In- 
creasing number  of  young  people  marry 
before  the  age  of  22,  and  that  these  people 
should  not  be  punished  for  marrying  by 
forfeiting  their  social  security  entitle- 
ments. 

HJl.  15236,  to  continue  children's  ben- 
efits until  the  age  of  22.  regardless  of 
student  status.  Under  existing  law,  a 
child's  social  security  benefits  are  discon- 
tinued at  age  18  unless  the  child  is  a 
full-time  college  student.  This  law  dis- 
criminates against  the  many  18  to  22 
year  olds  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  attend  college.  Accordingly,  this 
bill  raises  the  cutoff  age  to  22.  At  the 
same  time,  it  extends  the  disability  cov- 
erage age  limit  from  18  to  22.  Under  the 
existing  law,  a  child  can  receive  disabil- 
ity benefits  only  for  disabilities  which 
were  contracted  before  ttie  age  of  18;  tliis 
bUl  would  extend  the  age  limit  to  22,  thus 
bringing  It  in  line  with  other  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

H.R.  15231,  to  improve  social  security 
coverage  for  farmworkers  by  requiring 
farm  employers  with  substantial  payrol]^ 
to  report  all  cash  wages  without  regard  to 
the  existing  minimum  requirements  for 
coverage.  Under  present  law,  farm  wages 
are  covered  under  social  security  only  if 
the  worker  earns  $150  or  more  or  if  he 
works  for  more  than  20  days.  Claims  by 
farm  employees  that  inclusion  of  all  cash 
wages  would  result  in  a  bookkeeping 
mess,  ignore  the  fact  that  today  most 
farms  are  large,  professionally  run  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  keep  the  same 
detailed  business  records  that  nonfarm 
businesses  keep. 

H.R.  15231,  has  an  additional  provision 
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of  benefit  to  migratory  workers  who  are 
members  of  farm  crews.  DiJBcultles  in 
getting  crew  leaders  to  report  the  cov- 
ered earnings  of  crew  members  contrib- 
ute to  the  inadequate  social  security  cov- 
erage now  received  by  migrant  farm- 
workers. My  bill  repeals  the  provision  in 
present  law  under  which  the  crew  leader 
is  deemed  to  be  the  employer  of  members 
of  his  crew,  except  in  cases  where  they 
would  be  so  considered  imder  the  usual 
common  law  test. 

KM.  15237.  to  reduce  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  imposed  on  self-employed 
individuals  to  the  level  of  taxes  imposed 
on  employees.  Currently,  self-employed 
individuals  must  pay  IV^  times  as  much 
as  employees  pay  for  the  same  benefits. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  arbi- 
trary discrimination  against  self-em- 
ployed individuals,  which  essentially 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  for  the  employee 
who  is  not  self-employed.  Social  security 
tax  rates  should  be  equal  for  all.  smd 
not  reflect  the  self-employed  or  non- 
self-employed  status  of  workers. 

Finally.  I  am  today  proposing  H.R. 
15238,  to  double  the  number  of  "life- 
time reserve"  days  for  which  in- 
patient hospital  care  may  be  paid  under 
the  medicare  program.  At  present,  medi- 
care beneficiaries  receive  a  total  of  60 
lifetime  reserve  days  during  which  Inpa- 
tient hospital  benefits  are  paid. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  number  of 
days  to  120,  and  would  also  create  a  60- 
day  lifetime  reserve  for  post-hospital 
extended  care  benefits. 

Of  these  10  bills,  the  provisions  of  six 
are  specifically  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity In  its  report  of  a  year  ago. 

Each  of  these  10  reform  proposals 
would  bring  equity  to  the  application  of 
our  social  security  laws.  The  cost  of  each 
would  be  negligible  in  comparison  to  the 
benefit  to  Oovemment  of  current  wel- 
fare payments  which  would  be  saved  and 
social  benefits  which  would  be  accorded. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  social 
security  tax  were  graduated — a  reform 
I  have  long  supported — so  that  all  are 
paid  in  accordance  with  their  income^ 
these  proposals  could  be  fimded  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  be  any  drain 
whatsoever  on  social  security  trust  f  imds. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  to  these  bills. 


FORMER  GOV.  "CHUB"  PEABODY, 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  ACTUALLY 
CAMPAIGNS  FOR  U.S.  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  believe  that  near  the  end  of  the 
20th  century  In  the  greatest  democracy 
of  them  all,  vice-presidential  candidates 
are  still  selected  by  caprics  In  smoke- 
filled  rooms  in  acrobatic  emotional  twists 
aimed  at  ticket  balancing  in  the  presi- 
dential race.  I  do  not  believe  a  President 
should  have  to  rely  on  a  vice-presidential 
candidate  to  present  his  policies  to  the 
people.  The  President  stands  alone  in  the 
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White  House — ^usually  on  policy,  the  Vice 
President  is  ignored. 

But  occasionally  and  unfortunately 
more  often  then  just  occasionally,  the 
Vice  President  must  stand  alone.  Nearly 
a  half  dozen  times  in  the  past  50  years, 
a  Vice  President  because  of  death  or 
assassination  of  the  President  has  had  to 
take  over  and  stand  alone. 

Too  bad  for  the  coimtry  that  some  of 
these  Vice  Presidents  were  mere  ticket 
balancers.  They  could  not  stand  alone. 
The  country  teetered,  survived,  and 
ebbed  along. 

Governor  Peabody  has  addressed  a 
brief  message  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress supporting  a  free  election  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  his  message  with 
enclosure  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

Its  time  to  stop  balancing  and  start 
selecting.  The  fut\ire  of  our  country  de- 
mands no  less. 

The  mateiial  follows: 

Peabody  for  Vice  Presidbnt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  26, 1972. 
Hon.  RoBiST  L.  Legoett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  I  know  tnat 
you  Join  In  my  conclusion  that  attempts 
on  the  lives  and  weU-belng  of  our  nation's 
political  leaders  and  aspirants  arc  the  prod- 
uct of  sick  and  disoriented  minds.  It  may 
well  be  that  neither  this  society,  nor  any 
society,  can  effectively  curb  such  grotesque 
conduct.  However,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  attempt  to  meet  poUtlcal  disruption 
with  firmer  and  more  logical  political  order. 

In  a  year  when  we  could  all  expect  to  be 
deluged  In  political  rhetoric.  I  have  chosen 
to  translate  good  words  Into  practical  ac- 
tion. I  recognize  that  my  unconventional 
candidacy  tor  the  Vice  Presidential  nomina- 
tion Is  only  one  small  effort  toward  the  goal 
of  making  our  system  of  government  and  our 
party  more  responsive  to  our  national  con- 
stituency. I  recognize  that  my  chances  of 
success  tn  this  venture  may  be  considered 
remote.  Yet  my  past  and  present  efforts 
to  open  our  political  process  have  not  been 
tested  solely  on  the  basis  of  poUtlcal  prac- 
ticality or  the  likelihood  of  victory.  There 
must  be  a  higher  standard;  If  there  Is  not — 
we  must  make  one. 

With  this  purpose  In  mind,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  attached  letter  to  each  of  the 
recognized  candidates  for  our  party's  nomi- 
nation for  President.  I  have  called  upon 
them,  and  I  now  call  upon  you,  to  une- 
quivocally endorse  the  concept  of  a  free  and 
open  convention  for  the  election  of  our  Vice 
Presidential  candidate. 

I  await  eagerly  your  consideration  of  my 
remarks   and   I  am  h<q)eful  that  you   wlU 
be  moved  to  communicate  your  views  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportimity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Endicott  Peabody. 

[Copy] 
Peabody  for  Vice-Preshjent, 

May  25,  1972. 
The  tragic  events  of  recent  days  have  un- 
derscored again  the  frightening  frailty  and 
uncertainty  which  characterize  all  human 
Institutions  and  from  which  the  processes  of 
politics  and  government  can  claim  no  special 
exemption.  To  be  sure,  such  Inherent  mortal- 
ity Is  an  unavoidable  condition.  However,  It 
appears  to  me  that  enlightened  national 
leaders  have  the  obligation — the  unavoidable 
responsibility — of  creating  and  maintaining 
a  political  environment  which  responds  to 
unforeseen  disruptions  with  well  reasoned 
and  popularly  accepted  alternatives.  It  was 
with  this  obligation  In  mind  that  I  began  my 
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long  and  arduous  campaign  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  nomination  for  Vice  President. 
Even  a  cursory  review  of  our  nation's  polit- 
ical history  reveals  that  a  total  of  eight  of 
our  Presidents  have  come  to  that  office 
through  succession  rather  than  election. 
However,  In  addition  to  these  instances  of 
"accidental"  ascension,  it  should  be  noted 
that  In  this  century,  one  of  every  three  Presi- 
dents has  served  as  Vice  President.  Four  of 
the  eight  "accidental"  Presidents  were 
elected  for  an  additional  four  year  term,  and 
three  other  Vice  Presidents  were  elected  to 
the  Presidency  upon  completion  of  their  own 
term  of  office.  Furthermore,  otir  lifetime  has 
served  as  witness  to  the  unprecedented 
growth  in  the  power  and  scope  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  in  domestic,  international  and 
even  interplanetary  matters.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  is  our  view  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  direct  significant  attention  to  the 
manner  of  selection  and  manner  of  man  of 
our  Vice  Presidential  aspirants. 

We  seek  an  "open  convention"  for  the 
election  of  the  Vice  Presidential  nominee  and 
our  movement  is  gaining  support  and  en- 
dorsement across  our  country.  In  New 
Hampshire,  my  candidacy  received  85%  of 
the  Democratic  vote  for  Vice  President.  From 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  Arizona, 
Democratic  Conventions  have  resoundingly 
passed  resolutions  demanding  an  open  con- 
vention for  the  election  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate.  Our  numbers  grow  daUy 
and  we  fully  expect  that  my  nomination  wUl 
be  presented  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  July. 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  this  time  to  solicit 
your  views  ind  positions  on  the  question  of 
an  "open  convention"  for  the  election  of  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidate.  I  can  readily  un- 
derstand any  hesitancy  you  may  have  in  sup- 
porting a  particular  individual  for  nomina- 
tion to  this  office.  My  present  request  asks 
only  that  you  endorse  the  proposition  that 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  our  na- 
tion's voters  be  given  the  unqualified  and 
unfettered  authority  to  consider  and  elect 
our  Vice  Presidential  nominee. 

This  request  comes  in  the  spirit  of  true 
party  reform,  in  the  determined  belief  that 
only  the  Convention  Delegates  can  speak  for 
the  broad  cross  section  of  American  thought 
and  aspiration,  and  In  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  insuring  continuity  and  stability 
in  ovir  representative  democracy. 

Your  exp>edltlous  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  a  timely  response  Is  anticipated. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ENOicorr  Peabodt. 
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NATIONAL  WATERSHED  CONGRESS 
HONORS  DICK  LONGMIRE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKI,AH01CA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  in  San  Diego,  one  of  Oklahoma's 
outstanding  citizens  will  be  honored  as 
the  1972  National  Watershed  Msm  of 
the  Year  by  the  National  Watershed 
Congress. 

The  award  winner  is  Dick  Longmire, 
of  Paul's  Valley,  Okla..  who  has  been  a 
prime  mover  in  the  watershed  develop- 
ment program  since  even  before  its  in- 
ception. He  served  on  the  committee 
which  presented  the  watershed  plan  to 
President  Eisenhower  that  resulted  in 
the  highly  successful  Public  Law  566  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  men  like  Dick  Longmire, 
Oklahoma  leads  the  Nation  in  watershed 


development.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I 
were  privileged  earlier  this  year  to  be 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  1,500th 
watershed  structure  built  in  Oklahoma. 
The  current  issue  of  the  Oklahoma 
Conservation  Commission  newsletter 
tells  why  Dick  Longmire  is  the  National 
Watershed  Man  of  the  Year.  I  insert  tliis 
accoimt  in  the  Record: 

Oklahobcan  Chosen  for  National  Honor 
Richard  C.  Longmire  of  Pauls  Valley,  Okla- 
homa, Immediate  Past  President  of  the  Okla- 
homa Association  of  Conservation  Districts 
and  currently  South  Central  Area  Director, 
National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, vras  selected  the  1972  winner  of  the 
National  Watershed  Man  of  the  Year  Award, 
according  to  Douglas  Tr\issell,  Awards  Chair- 
man, National  Watershed  Congress  of  Wash- 
ington D.C.  The  award  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  19th  National  Watershed  Congress, 
June  6, 1972  In  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  gentleman 
are  too  numerous  to  mention;  however,  a  few 
highlights  are  listed.  Longmire  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  conservation  and  watershed  work 
sines  its  conception  and  Instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  Watershed  Program  when 
first  organized  in  the  early  1930's.  He  had 
been  President  since  1950  of  the  Washita 
Flood  Prevention  Council  which  consisted  of 
22  conservation  districts  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  that  covered  the  Washita  River  Basin. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  organize  a  flood 
prevention  program  and  led  the  way  to  the 
Washita  River  Watershed  Pilot  Project.  In 
1957,  he  was  appointed  as  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  NACD  Watershed  Committee.  For  the 
past  20  years,  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
NACD  Legislative  Committee,  and  c\u-rently 
Is  Chairman  of  the  OACD  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  currently  Longmire  is 
serving  as  Chairman  of  Governor  Hall's  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Council.  Longmire  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  that  originated  the 
idea  of  Watershed  Development  Programs  for 
the  entire  nation  and  presented  this  plan  to 
President  Eisenhower  In  1953.  The  following 
year.  Public  Law  566  was  enacted  which  cre- 
ated funds  for  the  construction  of  small 
watershed  fiood  control  structures  through 
the  USDA.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Watershed  Man  of  the  Year  Program 
is  sponsored  by  some  30  national  conserva- 
tion, civic,  industrial,  and  farm  organiza- 
tions. This  award  Is  presented  annually  to  an 
Individual  in  the  United  States  who  has  made 
significant  contributions  in  times  past  to  the 
cause  of  watershed  conservation  and  water- 
shed management. 

Only  two  other  Oklahomans  have  won  this 
award.  Mr.  L.  L.  Males.  Upper  Washita  CD,  re- 
ceived the  first  award  of  this  kind  presented 
In  1959.  Also,  Nolen  Fuqua,  Stephens  County 
CD,  was  selected  Watershed  Man  of  the  Year. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  pioneer  conserva- 
tionists as  Mr.  Longmire,  Oklahoma  leads  the 
nation  in  conservation  work.  This  past  year, 
our  state  dedicated  its  1500th  watershed 
structure  located  near  MaysvlUe,  Oklahoma 
and  named  Wiley  Post  Memorial  Lake  in 
tribute  to  this  great  aviator  who  was  native 
of  MaysvlUe. 

In  addition  to  flood  control,  watershed 
projects  provide  water  for:  municipal  use,  aid 
in  purifying  our  environment  by  sediment 
and  flood  control,  wildlife  and  recreation  of 
all  types.  Industrial  and  agricultural  uses. 

The  local  units  of  government,  which  by 
state  law  have  the  responsibility  of  conserva* 
tlon  work,  are  the  conservation  districts 
which  cover  every  foot  of  Oklahoma.  District 
offices  are  normaUy  located  In  the  county 
seat,  and  they  provide  free  assistance  with  the 
help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  any- 
one, urban  or  rural,  virtth  environmental 
problems  related  to  the  conservation  of  re- 
newable natural  resoiurces  such  as  land, 
water,  trees  and  other  plants,  air,  natural 
beauty,  and  c^en  space. 
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FOUR-DAY,  40-HOUR  WORKWEEK 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  sponsor  of  H.R.  11437,  leg- 
islation I  introduced  on  the  4-day,  40- 
hour  workweek,  I  have  interest  in  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  dealing  with 
the  impact  of  this  bill  will  have  on  our 
citizens. 

One  such  article  recently  appeared  in 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News.  I  In- 
clude the  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

Potjb-Day,  40-HonE  Workweek 
Catching  On 

The  four-day,  40-hour  week  is  bursting 
out  across  the  country  as  one  of  the  most 
exciting  developments  in  the  work  habits  of 
the  American  labor  force.  In  companies  that 
either  have  adopted  or  are  experimenting 
with  the  four  10-hour-day  work  schedule, 
both  manag^nent  and  labor  are  claiming 
advantages.  Workers  like  the  idea  of  a  long- 
three-day  weekend.  Ihlanagement  says  that 
the  4-40  schedule  gives  It  Improved  efficiency 
and  productivity. 

The  4-40  concept  is  spreading  rapidly.  Rlva 
Poor  and  Bursk  and  Poor  Publishing  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  testified  at  Labor  Depart- 
ment hearings  In  September  that  about  670 
companies  were  using  some  form  of  the  four- 
day  week.  Last  week,  she  told  C&EN  that 
"well  over  1000  companies  are  on  it  now." 
Mrs.  Poor,  whose  book,  "4  Days,  40  Hours," 
is  considered  the  authoritative  reference  on 
the  subject,  says  that  an  average  five  com- 
panies per  day  are  rearranging  their  work 
weeks. 

So  far,  the  idea  of  the  4-40  week  hasn't 
taken  hold  in  the  chemical  Industry.  In- 
variably, labor  relations  directors  of  chem- 
ical companies  contacted  by  C&EN  say  that 
their  processes,  which  oj>erate  on  a  seven- 
day,  around-the-clock  schedule,  make  the  4- 
40  week  Impractical  for  them.  Says  one  com- 
pany spokesman,  "We  know  that  the  four- 
day  week  is  becoming  pc^ular.  Any  labor 
relations  man  worth  his  salt  Is  aware  of  it. 
But  we've  only  discussed  It  within  the  com- 
pany very  Informally." 

Most  chemical  companies  are  content  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  and  to  watch  for  new 
developments  In  rearranged  work  weeks. 
John  J.  Radlgan,  vice  president  of  personnti 
relations  for  Merck,  says  that  the  chemical 
Industry  faces  a  different  set  of  problems 
because  of  its  heavy  commitment  to  con- 
tinuous operations.  Monsanto  says  that  the 
"four-day  week  would  be  difficult  to  imple- 
ment In  a  continuous,  seven-day-week  proc- 
ess." Stauffer's  L.  J.  Dequalne  says,  "We 
haven't  put  It  In  and  don't  intend  to  in  the 
foreseeable  future." 

J.  M.  Leathers,  vice  president  and  director 
of  operations  for  Dow  Chemical,  U.S.A.,  com- 
ments that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  sort 
out  shift  schedules.  "I  presume  the  four-day 
week  would  work  with  a  batch-type  opera- 
tion," says  Mr.  Leathers. 

Indeed,  only  one  chemical  company  con- 
tacted by  C&£:n  expressed  more  than  passing 
interest  In  4—40.  This  company  proposed  the 
four-day,  40-hour  week  for  one  of  Its  paint 
plants  on  a  trial  basis.  The  i^ant  currently 
runs  15  shifts  per  week  and  uses  batch  proc- 
esses. Hawever,  the  experiment  has  been  post- 
poned and  there  are  no  definite  plans  to  re- 
schedule it. 

FOR    WHOM? 

Replies  from  chemical  ocMnpanies  uni- 
formly reflect  the  widely  held  Idea  that  the 
4-40  week  works  for  small  companies,  but  not 
few  large.  Integrated,  capital-Intensive  com- 
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panles.  However,  says  Mrs.  Poor,  this  is  a 
misconception.  She  agrees  that  most  of  the 
companies  now  using  a  rearranged  work  week 
are  small  companies.  It's  only  natural  that 
smaU  companies  predominate,  she  explains, 
because  small  oompanleis  are  more  flexible 
and  are  quicker  to  adopt  new  Ideas.  But,  Mrs. 
Poor  adds,  that  doesn't  mean  that  small  com- 
panies are  the  only  ones  that  can  benefit  by  a 
rearranged  work  week.  She  says  that  many 
large  oompcuiles,  Including  some  oil  com- 
panies, now  use  a  three-  and  four-day  work 
week,  and  that  other  large  companies  are 
contemplating  pilot  projects. 

Certainly  one  company  that  qualifies  as  a 
"large"  company  Is  Chrysler  Corp.  Chrysler 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  a  4-40  week 
Jointly.  The  idea  grew  out  of  a  discussion  on 
absenteeism  at  last  year's  bargaining  session, 
after  which  the  company  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  on  the 
4-40  work  week.  The  study  covers  some  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  workers,  but  not 
office  workers  or  parts  plants. 

The  company  and  the  union  agree  that 
many  problems  must  be  overcome  to  restruc- 
ture the  work  schedule  of  a  company  that 
has  Integrated,  multlplant  operations.  Never- 
theless, If  the  study  uncovers  "an  acceptable 
degree  of  feaslbiUty,"  a  pilot  operation  wlU 
be  started. 

Neither  the  company  nor  UAW  will  discuss 
details  of  the  study.  Douglas  Fraser,  UAW 
vice  president,  says  only  that,  before  a  re- 
vised work  week  is  initiated,  it  would  have 
to  be  appro)2ed  by  two  thirds  of  the  members 
involved.  Then,  because  members  won't 
really  know  how  they  feel  about  the  scheme 
until  they  have  experienced  it,  another  vote 
would  have  to  be  taken  30  days  later  and 
two  thirds  of  the  members  again  would  have 
to  approve  it  before  the  revised  schedule 
could  continue. 

Doubts.  Although  the  Impetus  for  switch- 
ing to  a  four-day,  40-hour  week  came.  In 
many  cases,  from  labor  and  not  manage- 
ment, it  has  been  small  locals  or  one-company 
unions  that  have  done  the  prodding.  Leaders 
of  many  large  unions  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  4-40.  Some  say  that  they  have 
fought  too  long  and  too  hard  for  the  eight- 
hour  day.  They  don't  want  to  reverse  the 
trend,  even  though  it  won't  add  to  the  total 
hours  per  week.  Others  seem  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  four-day,  40-hour  week  but 
insist  that  they  receive  overtime  pay  for  the 
additional  two  hours  per  day. 

A  spokesman  for  the  OU,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  (OCAW)  says  that  a  worker 
would  suffer  a  10%  drop  in  his  paycheck  if 
he  worked  10  hours  for  four  days  at  his  reg- 
ular pay  rate  Instead  of  receiving  time-and- 
a-half  for  the  additional  two  hours.  He  also 
claims  that  worker  fatigue  as  a  result  of  a 
longer  work  day  will  lead  to  carelessness  and 
accidents.  In  the  chemical  industry,  where 
workers  are  exposed  to  toxic  materials,  tol- 
erance levels  may  be  exceeded  and  probably 
would  have  to  be  revised. 

Last  month,  the  OCAW  executive  board 
passed  a  resolution.  Its  first  official  policy 
statement  on  the  subject,  that  throws  rocks 
at  4-40.  The  OCAW  resolution  says  that  the 
union  should  continue  to  make  known  its 
opposition  to  extended  work  days.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  alter  current  work  day/work 
week  standards,  it  should  settle  on  a  32-hour 
week  (four  eight-hour  days).  What's  more, 
says  the  OCAW  resolution,  employees 
shouldn't  lose  any  wages  as  a  result  of  the 
change.  In  other  words,  they  should  receive 
the  same  pay  for  the  32  hours  that  they  now 
receive  for  40  hours.  Any  work  beyond  eight 
boxirs  in  a  day  should  also  be  double-time, 
not  time-and-a-half,  says  OCAW. 

Legislation.  What  probably  triggered  the 
OCAW  resolution  were  hearings  held  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  September  and 
three  bills  that  are  now  fioatlng  around 
Congress.  What  triggered  the  hearings  and 
the  bills  was  a  flurry  of  inquiries  about  pos- 
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sible  amendments  to  two  laws  that  make  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  some  com- 
panies to  switch  to  4-40.  These  laws  are  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contract  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards 
Act.  Both  laws  require  companies  that  have 
federal  contracts  to  pay  time-and-a-half  for 
aU  work  after  eight  hours  per  day  or  40 
hours  per  week. 

Because  of  the  increasing  Interest  in  4-40, 
the  Labor  Department  held  its  hearings  to 
determine  whether  changes  in  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  two  laws  should  be  made 
and  to  determine  what  recommendations, 
if  any,  the  department  itself  should  make.  At 
the  hearings,  the  battle  lines  were  clearly 
drawn.  Management  generally  favored 
amending  the  overtime  provisions  and  labor 
generaUy  opposed  changing  them. 

So  far,  the  Labor  Department  hasn't  made 
any  recommndatlons.  "Right  now  the  de- 
partment is  a  neutral  observer  and  is  evalu- 
ating the  evidence,"  says  a  department  offi- 
cial. MeanwhUe,  three  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  that  wiU  have  a  bearing  on 
4-40.  Each  of  the  bills  Is  still  In  ccmmlttee 
and  nobody  seems  willing  to  predict  when 
they  may  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  for  a  vote. 

The  Cook  bUl  (S.  2463),  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Marlow  Cook  (R.-Ky.),  would  amend 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Act  so  that  companies  with  federally 
financed  contracts  can  use  4-40  without  pay- 
ing overtime.  This  bill  Is  now  In  th--  Senate 
Ijabor  Subcommittee.  A  similar  bill  (HJl. 
11437)  was  Introduced  by  Rep.  William  A. 
Stelger  (R.-Wis.)  and  six  other  members 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. The  Cook  bill  Is  facing  nose-to-nose  com- 
petition from  another  blU.  This  bill  (S.  1861 ) , 
introduced  by  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.  (D.-NJ.),  would  require  aU  companies, 
not  Just  companies  with  federal  contracts,  to 
pay  overtime  wages  for  all  work  after  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  Williams  bUl  also  Is  In  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee. 

It  stiU  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the 
Cook  bin  or  the  Williams  bill  will  win  the 
favor  of  the  Senate.  As  far  as  legislative  foot- 
work Is  concerned,  however.  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  Sen.  WiUiams  chairs  the  Labor 
Subcommittee. 

Companies  with  federal  contracts  that 
want  to  use  the  four-day,  40-hotu'  week 
nattirally  are  rooting  for  the  Cook  biU.  They 
claim  that  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
current  laws  put  them  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage compared  to  companies  that  aren't 
subject  to  the  laws. 

Certainly,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hotirs  Act  have  prevented 
some  companies  from  switching  to  4—40.  But 
Mrs.  Poor  doesnt  think  that  the  present  laws 
necessarUy  have  to  be  stumbling  blocks  to 
4-40.  She  says  that  some  companies  using 
4-40  pay  time-and-a-half  after  eight  hours 
and  still  save  money  by  using  the  rear- 
ranged work  week.  Labor  cost,  she  points  out. 
is  only  one  factor  tn  total  production  cost  and 
often  it  is  a  relatively  small  one.  Increased 
efficiency  and  productivity,  less  startup  and 
shutdown  time,  less  absenteeism  and  em- 
ployee turnover  more  than  compensate  for 
Increased  labor  costs.  This  is  particularly 
true,  she  says,  in  capital-intensive  industries 
such  as  the  chemical  industry. 

Benefits.  Because  improved  productivity  Is 
one  of  the  advantages  cited  most  often  for 
the  four-day,  40-hour  week,  it  Isn't  surprising 
that  it  was  management  that  first  introduced 
the  idea  of  rearranging  weekly  work  sched- 
ules. However,  workers  can  benefit,  too. 
Three-day  weekends  give  them  more  usable 
leisure  time.  Commuting  time,  considered  as 
lost  time  by  most  workers.  Is  reduced  20%. 
The  costs  of  lunches,  travel,  and  chUd  care 
also  are  lowered.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
it  is  often  the  workers,  not  management,  who 
initiate  work  schedule  changes.  Mrs.  Poor 
estimates  that  15  to  20%  of  the  changes  now 
are  labor-inspired. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some  com- 
panies that  have  tried  4-40  have  discontin- 
ued using  It.  Some  claim  that  shift  schedul- 
ing Is  too  complex  and  can't  be  overcome. 
Others  complain  that  they  cant  coordinate 
their  own  operations  with  those  of  their  sup- 
pliers and  customers. 

Labor's  arguments  against  4-40  focus  on 
worker  health  and  safety.  Labor  leaders  say 
that  extended  work  days  cause  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  physical  fatigue.  In  fact,  they 
think  that  extending  the  work  day  Is  a  step 
backward  and  contrary  to  everything  the 
labor  movement  has  fought  for. 

Is  4-40  the  wave  of  the  future?  It  Is  too 
soon  to  say.  Certainly  the  number  of  com- 
panies that  are  using  It  Is  growing  rapidly. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  are  small 
companies  with  fewer  than  500  workers.  Pew 
of  them  are  capital  Intensive.  In  many  cases, 
the  four-day  week  Is  still  on  trial.  Labor  Isn't 
likely  to  buy  the  idea  of  10-hour  days  without 
overtime  pay.  Management  Isn't  likely  to  buy 
It   with   overtime   pay. 

Janice  Hedges,  an  economist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  Office  of  Economic  and 
Social  Research,  sums  up  the  situation  nicely. 
Writing  In  the  October  Issue  of  the  monthly 
Labor  Review,  she  says,  "The  current  stand- 
ard is  not  Immutable.  But  neither  Is  a  shift 
to  some  new  standard  inevitable." 


GUNS  AND  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACBX7SZTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WEEI  in  Boston  has  established 
itself  as  an  agency  which  takes  very 
seriously  its  obligation  to  serve  the  public 
interest.  Its  editorials  on  public  issues 
are  of  a  consistently  high  order — 
thoughtful,  tough-minded,  and  to  the 
point.  Recently  WEEI  editorialized  force- 
fully on  the  need  for  gun  control  legis- 
lation that  is  genuinely  meaningful — as 
illustrated  by  the  tragic  shooting  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  several  weeks  ago. 

I  believe  the  arguments  adduced  by 
WEEI  deserve  wide  readership,  and  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  House,  and 
at  this  point  I  insert  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Otjns  and  Government 

Once  again,  violence  has  Interceded  In  the 
political  affairs  of  this  country.  The  assassi- 
nation attempt  on  Governor  Wallace  brings 
back  In  chilling  detail  those  dark  days  In 
November  of  '63  and  in  April  and  June  of  '68 
when  other  national  leaders  fell  to  an  as- 
sassin's bullet.  This  time  the  wounds  were 
not  fatal,  and  WEEI  Joins  men  of  good  wUl 
everywhere  in  praying  for  a  speedy  recovery 
for  Governor  Wallace.  However,  there  is  an- 
other casualty  of  this  senseless  shooting — 
our  nation  and  its  political  process. 

Must  we  face  a  future  governed  by  faceless 
men,  hidden  behind  bullet-proof  screens? 
Men  who  dare  not  ride  in  an  open  car;  men 
who  fear  to  stand  on  a  motel  balcony;  men 
who  can't  walk  through  a  hotel  kitchen  after 
accepting  cheers  for  an  election  victory;  men 
who  can't  shake  the  hands  of  supporters  In 
a  shopping  center. 

The  so-called  "banana  republics"  of  South 
America  are  governed  by  officials  who  never 
show  their  faces  and  never  step  Into  a  crowd. 
Must  this  happen  in  the  United  States?  WEEI 
thinks  we  are  at  best  far  away  from  that, 
ffut  WEEI  also  feels  that  It's  now  time  for  a 
soul-searching  self  examination  ot  our  na- 
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tlonal  psychology.  Violence  has  become  a  way 
of  life  In  America.  It  permeates  the  mass 
media.  Through  toy  weapons  it  sneaks  Into 
a  child's  play.  Violence  is  glorified  in  history 
books  that  tell  more  about  man's  wars  than 
about  the  accomplishments  of  past  genera- 
tions. 

And  then  there's  Vietnam.  The  long  and 
constant  killing  in  Indochina  has  taken  its 
toll  on  the  American  public  In  a  dark,  subtle 
manner.  WEEI  feels  that  murder  In  an  un- 
jvistiflable  war  has  brought  violence  Just  that 
much  closer  to  the  surface  on  the  home  front. 
As  in  1968,  violence  Is  playing  a  part  In  what 
should  be  the  democratic  process  of  a  Presi- 
dential election.  And  as  in  1968,  America 
wonders  why.  Tomorrow.  In  another  editorial 
we'll  explore  a  symptom  of  the  sickness — the 
ever-increasing  number  of  guns  on  the  streets 
of  America. 

Those  who  argue  against  gun  control  legis- 
lation are  bound  to  tell  you  that  If  a  murder 
Is  going  to  take  place.  It  will  occur  whether 
or  not  a  gun  is  involved.  They'll  also  say  that 
if  firearms  were  magically  swept  from  the 
nation,  murderers  would  turn  to  knives  and 
clubs. 

WEEI  doesn't  buy  those  arguments,  and 
feels  that  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Governor 
Wallace  of  Alabama  is  another  signal  that 
this  nation  needs  firmer  gun  control  laws.  To 
people  who  say  that  a  murderer  will  choose 
another  weapon  if  a  gxm  isn't  available,  we 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  assassinations  of 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy  and  Doctor  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  attempted  killing  of 
George  Wallace  were  all  carried  out  with  fire- 
arms. 

A  gun  makes  killing  easy.  There's  no  phys- 
ical contact  between  the  assailant  and  his 
victim.  Death  by  a  bullet  is  detached  and 
cool.  It  seems  to  WEEI  that  this  kind  of 
attack  fits  the  psychological  profile  of  the 
assassins  of  the  'eos  and  of  the  man  accused 
of  shooting  Governor  Wallace.  These  men 
were  characterized  as  being  disturbed  loners, 
shadows  on  the  landscape  until  they  used 
guns  to  catapult  themselves  Into  the  spot- 
llght 

WEEI  wonders  whether  these  men  would 
have  turned  to  violence  If  they  had  not  been 
able  to  passively  pull  the  trigger.  Would  they 
have  acted  if  forced  to  make  a  physical  as- 
sault with  a  weapon  other  than  a  gtm? 

To  argue  for  more  government  control  of 
firearms  is  to  reach  back  Into  the  '603  when 
emotions  rose  after  three  assassinations.  The 
arguments  are  the  same  today.  WEEI  urges 
the  Congress  to  turn  its  back  on  the  powerful 
gun  lobby  and  to  pass  meaningful  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  You  can  help  by  oontacting 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  tellinp 
them  to  act  now.  before  another  natlonnl 
leader  Is  struck  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 
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HELPING  THE  VETS  COME  HOME 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months.  I  have  been  working  with  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Vet- 
erans, a  grouRof  about  300,000  men,  who 
have  returned  from  Vietnam  and  the 
military  service,  and  are  now  pursuing 
their  education  at  the  many  campuses 
throughout  the  country. 

This  past  week,  the  president  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Jim  Mayer,  and  the  past 
president,  Mr.  Bob  Sniffen,  visited  my 
ofBce.  As  you  may  know,  this  organiza- 
tion is  attempting  to  help  the  boys  who 


come  home  find  jobs,  adjust  to  society, 
and  make  them  aware  of  the  benefits 
which  they  can  receive  imder  the  GI 
bill.  The  visit  by  these  two  young  men 
brought  the  following  article  to  my  at- 
tention. It  was  written  by  A.  Carl  Segal, 
MJ5,,  director  of  planning  for  Mental 
Health  Services,  in  Howard  County,  Md., 
and  presented  at  the  125th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation. I  would  strongly  suggest  that  we 
consider  this  article,  in  hopes  that  we 
may  be  able  to  be  more  helpful  to  the 
returning  vet: 

Abmy  Psychiatry  and  the  Vietnam  Veteran: 

A  CBmQDE 

Basic  principles  of  military  psychiatry  were 
developed  during  World  War  I.  rediscovered 
during  World  War  II,  and  have  remained 
operational  through  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
confilcts.  These  concepts  of  forward  treat- 
ment, provided  soon  after  the  occxirrence  of 
disabling  symptoms,  in  an  atmosphere  em- 
phasizing possibilities  of  recovery — i.e., 
proximity.  Immediacy,  expectancy — have 
been  described  by  Glass  (1),  Tiffany  and 
Alerton  (2),  Artlss  (3),  and  others.  Applica- 
tions of  these  principles,  together  with  fea- 
tures of  the  Vietnam  conflict  such  as:  (l) 
sporadic  rather  than  prolonged  battles;  (2) 
air  superiority;  (3)  better  training  and  more 
highly  educated  men;  (4)  improved  commu- 
nications; (5)  a  known  12  month  rotation; 
and  (8)  a  better  network  of  combat  psy- 
chiatric services  have  resulted  in  fewer  com- 
bat psychiatric  casualties  than  in  previous 
wars  (4). 

Recently,  however,  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  there  have  been  delayed 
emotional  and  behavioral  reactions  to  com- 
bat experiences  (6) ,  and  these  may  not  have 
been  addressed  as  successfully  as  more  im- 
mediately apparent  reactions.  In  this  paper, 
a  pilot  effort  to  develop  primary  preventive 
services  for  such  difficulties  wUl  be  presented. 
In  addition,  reasons  for  its  lack  of  success 
and  implications  for  military  psychiatry  in 
general  wlU  he  discussed. 

EXPERIENCES  AT  A  GARRISON   INFANTRY    POST 

Relatively  little  has  been  written  about 
stateside  garrison  psychiatric  services  for  re- 
turning veterans  or  about  their  needs.  As 
early  as  1967,  psychiatrists  practicing  at  Army 
Installations  in  the  United  States  were  aware 
of  frustration  and  anger  among  trocps  who 
had  returned  from  Vietnam,  decreasing  com- 
munications between  soldiers  and  their  lead- 
ers, and  Increasing  drug  use.  The  post  de- 
scribed in  this  paper  was  a  large  Army  in- 
stallation  in  Georgia  which  was  a  major  in- 
fantry training  center.  Forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men  were  housed  there,  including  7.000 
men  assigned  to  an  independent  brigade 
composed  of  battalions  of  "leg"  and  mecha- 
nized Infantry,  artillery,  armor,  and  support 
elements.  Many  of  the  men  had  returned 
from  combat  tours  in  Vietnam  and  were  serv- 
ing their  remaining  months  of  active  duty 
training  other  troops  who  would  soon  be 
entering  the  combat  area. 

In  early  1968,  increasing  numbers  of  com- 
bat veterans  from  the  brigade  were  being 
seen  by  the  post's  mental  health  staff  for 
rage  reactions,  anxiety,  depression  and  psy- 
chophysiological symptoms.  These  often  ap- 
peared to  be  associated  with  suppressed  and 
repressed  guilt  about  their  combat  roles,  dis- 
pleasure with  their  duty  assignments,  and  a 
certain  disillusionment  with  the  mllitEury  and 
other  aspects  of  American  society  such  as 
their  lack  of  a  warm  welcome  home  and  rac- 
ism. There  also  appeared  to  be  an  Increasing 
number  of  men  with  similar  dynamics  and 
symptoms  confined  in  the  local  stockade  for 
legal  infractions  such  as  AWOL. 

The  mental  health  staff  wanted  to  develop 
some  method  of  preventing  these  medical  and 
legal  disabllitiee,  if  possible,  and  thought 
that  If  such  a  step  were  attempted  more  in- 
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formation  wotdd  have  to  be  learned  about  the 
experience  of  returning  from  Vietnam  to  the 
United  States.  More  would  have  to  be  learned 
about  dynamics  and  symptoms  not  only 
among  men  already  labelled  m  "patienta"  or 
"prisoners",  but  also  among  men  functioning 
without  tbooe  distinctive  labels.  Th\u,  a 
pilot  program  was  started  to  study  the  Im- 
pact of  a  tour  In  Vietnam  and  subsequent  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  and  to  attenq>t  to 
ameliorate  the  observed  impacts  of  guilt,  de- 
pression, anxiety  and  rage  upon  the  Uves  of 
the  men. 

CASE  HISTORY 

Primary   prevention — A   pOot   program 

Brigade  leadership  and  the  mental  bealth 
staff  had  developed  a  good  working  relation- 
ship prior  to  Initiation  of  the  effort  to  bo 
described.  Innovative  programs  propoeed  by 
mental  health  staff  had  been  received  with 
Interest  and  support.  In  late  1968,  the  mental 
bealth  staff  asked  the  brigade  commander 
and  the  commander  of  a  mechanized  infantry 
battalion  to  initiate  a  demonstration  project 
in  which  all  Vietnam  retximees  entering  the 
battalion  would  be  assigned  to  a  group  dis- 
cussion with  mental  health  personnel.  Stated 
purposes  of  the  discussion  were:  (1)  to  ac- 
quaint our  staff  with  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
healthy  as  well  as  emotionally  Impaired  re- 
turnees; (2)  to  provide  an  atmosphere  In 
which  soldiers  might  discuss  their  concerns 
about  disturbing  experiences  they  underwent 
in  Vietnam,  and  gain  group  support  while 
dealing  with  residual  anger  and  guUt;  (3)  to 
provide  anticipatory  guidance  about  emo- 
tional responses  we  knew  other  returnees  had 
experienced;  (4)  to  discuss  their  feelings 
about  assignment  to  their  unit— one  which 
was  held  in  low  esteem;  and  (5)  to  provide  re- 
tiirnees  with  a  list  of  resources  they  might 
call  upon  if  they  should  experience  difficulty 
with  emotional  or  general  health  problems, 
financial  need  or  other  situational  crises. 

All  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  Viet- 
nam and  reported  to  the  unit  during  a  given 
week  were  assigned  to  a  discussion  group 
held  in  a  company  dayroom  In  the  battalion 
area.  There,  each  Saturday  morning,  they 
were  Joined  for  an  Informal  "rap  session" 
by  a  psychiatrist,  social  work  officer  and 
enlisted  social  work  specialist.  Usually  15 
to  20  soldiers  attended.  Repeat  sessions  were 
not  held.  Informality  was  encouraged,  and 
the  session  length  was  flexible,  depending 
upon  the  Interest  of  the  men  and  the  vigor 
of  the  discussion.  Most  lasted  2  to  3  hours. 

Staff  began  the  meetings  by  saying  they 
hoped  to  learn  more  about  problems  faced 
by  healthy  soldlns  upon  their  return  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  explained  that  a  large 
number  of  troops  from  the  unit  had  gotten 
into  legal  and  other  difficulties  such  as 
AWOL.  drug  use.  and  assaultive  acts,  often 
for  reasons  that  seemed  to  have  been  pre- 
ventable. A  desire  was  expressed  to  discuss 
alternative  methods  of  approaching  prob- 
lems they  might  face,  and  to  provide  them 
with  information   about  helpful   resources. 

Initially  groups  viewed  the  mental  health 
staff  with  suspicion,  but  invariably  loosened 
up  quickly  and  engaged  In  active  discussions. 
Interaction  was  facilitated  by  questioning 
them  about  their  experiences  and  reactions 
to  the  experiences.  At  the  end  of  each  session, 
the  staff  emphasized  their  Interest  in  them, 
and  told  them  that  If  problems  arose  which 
could  not  be  solved  within  their  units  or  by 
other  agencies,  they  should  feel  free  to  con- 
tact the  mental  health  specialist  responsible 
for  services  to  their  units.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  staff  would  try  to  be  helpful  In  any 
type  of  problem,  not  merely  one  which  re- 
quired their  definition  of  themselves  as  men- 
tally disturbed. 

Participants  often  desired  to  meet  again, 
but  time  limitations  precluded  ongoing 
meetings.  Most  soldiers  appeared  to  be  glad 
that  they  had  participated,  and  there  were 
virtually   no   expressions   of   dissatisfaction 
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about  having  to  meet  with  mental  health 
personnel. 

oirrcoME  OF  pilot  program 

After  several  months,  both  mental  health 
staff  and  commanders  thought  that  the  pro- 
gram was  of  some  value,  but  there  was  no 
objective  assessment  of  its  effectiveness  in 
preventing  or  reducing  emotional  and  be- 
havioral impairments.  A  protocol  was  de- 
signed to  provide  such  data  from  a  systemat- 
io  intervention.  Discussion  groups  were  to  be 
led  by  trained  social  work  ^ecialists,  and 
the  social  work  officer  was  to  coordinate  the 
overall  project  and  collect  data  for  analysis. 
It  was  planned  to  compare  experimental  and 
comparison  units  In  a  variety  of  areas  In- 
cluding sick  call  and  mental  health  cUnlo 
visits  and  their  seriousness,  utilization  of 
American  Red  Cross  and  Army  Community 
Service  facilities,  and  episodes  of  behavioral 
acting  out  such  as  AWOL  and  other  legal 
infractions. 

Just  as  the  study  was  to  be  undertaken 
in  late  1969,  the  social  work  officer  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  project  for  almost  a 
year,  and  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  over- 
all implementation  was  suddenly  placed  on 
orders  to  Vietnam.  The  post  had  been  as- 
sured previously  of  social  work  officer  sta- 
bility in  order  to  develop  model  programs. 
Despite  pleas  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  that  a  potentially  valuable  military 
health  research  effort  would  be  destroyed, 
and  strenuous  efforts  by  the  staff  to  have 
the  orders  reversed,  the  officer  departed. 

This  turn  of  events  demoralized  the  staff 
Involved.  The  enlisted  personnel,  always  at 
great  risk  to  be  placed  suddenly  on  orders, 
and  correspondingly  reluctant  to  Invest 
themselves  in  long  range  projects,  began  to 
withdraw  their  interest.  The  psychiatrist  was 
Involved  In  a  number  of  other  projects  and 
unable  to  free  himself  to  begin  the  process 
anew.  He  also  was  astounded  by  the  seem- 
ing Inability  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  such 
a  project  and  support  It.  Enlisted  social  work 
specialists  who  had  been  trained  to  lead  the 
discussion  groups  continued  for  a  while,  but 
the  idea  of  a  formal  systematic  study  soon 
died. 

Results  of  pilot  program 

Although  attendance  records  were  not 
maintained  both  because  of  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve informality  and  lack  of  manpower  to 
coordinate  data  collection  prior  to  a  formal 
research  effort,  the  following  are  presented 
as  impressionistic  data.  Most  men  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  24  and  had  a  high 
school  education  or  less.  Most  were  single, 
and  about  15%  were  from  minority  races. 
Achieved  ranks  were  sergeant  (E-S)  or  be- 
low, with  a  predominance  of  specialists  4th 
class  (E-4) .  Many  had  received  minor  Judicial 
or  administrative  punishments  during  their 
military  careers,  but  rarely  had  any  been 
found  guilty  of  a  serious  offense.  In  most 
groups,  between  70%  and  90%  of  the  men 
claimed  to  have  been  using  drugs  In  Vietnam. 
This  was  usually  marijuana,  and  less  fre- 
quently amphetamines  or  barbittirates; 
heroin  was  not  then  a  major  problem. 

Many  soldiers  complained  about  their  dis- 
appointment In  returning  to  "the  real  world" 
from  "the  Nam."  They  had  expected  the 
civilian  and  military  populations  to  appre- 
ciate their  service  and  receive  them  more 
warmly  than  was  actually  the  cose.  Many 
angry  feelings  also  were  expressed  by  men 
of  all  races,  but  especially  Blacks,  about  re- 
turning to  the  overt  and  covert  racial  preju- 
dice of  the  United  States.  They  especially 
resented  this  discrimination  since  there  had 
been  a  relative  absence  of  such  racial  tension 
in  the  Vietnam  combat  environment. 

Undue  risk  taking  by  certain  types  of  lead- 
ers also  was  an  important  theme.  Tney  spoke 
In  disparaging  terms  of  the  foolish  Junior 
officer  "heroes"  fresh  from  the  United  States 
eager  to  make  a  name  for  themselves  and 
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sometimes  placing  their  units  in  unnecessary 
danger,  and  of  the  "Juicer"  (alcoholic)  non- 
commissioned officers  Incapacitated  by  their 
drinking  patterns.  They  spoke  almost  casual- 
ly of  "fraggings"  (attempts  to  wound  or  kill 
another  soldier  cr  officer  by  means  cl  a 
fragmentation  grenade,  or  by  shooting  h:m) 
they  had  witnessed  or  heard  of. 

Although  a  formal  assessment  of  pro?ram 
effectiveness  was  never  made,  certain  Im- 
pressions were  formed.  Pew  psychiatric  cas- 
ualties were  noted  on  post  among  men  who 
were  provided  the  group  experience.  (How 
many  experienced  difficulties  subsequent  to 
leaving  the  post  is  impossible  to  know.)  Com- 
manders thought  the  programs  were  of  value, 
and  many  men  who  attended  the  meetings 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  more. 

Clearly  there  would  have  been  great  use- 
fulness In  systematic  study  of  a  wide  variety 
of  social  Indices  that  would  have  related 
adequacy  of  coping  mechanisms  to  effects  of 
the  program  upon  underlying  guUt,  depres- 
sion, frustration  and  rage. 
Army  psychiatry  during  the  Vietnam  toar  era 

Apparently  there  was  adequate  psychiatric 
care  provided  for  soldiers  with  overt  severe 
mental  Illness  during  the  war  years.  Also, 
application  of  combat  psychiatric  principles 
plus  features  of  the  combat  environment 
unique  to  this  conflict  resulted  In  a  psychia- 
tric casualty  rate  far  lower  than  previously 
experienced  In  wartime.  However,  one  must 
question  whether  or  not  leas  than  adequate 
attention  was  paid  to  more  subtle  behavioral 
and  emotional  effects  of  thU  unpopular  war, 
and  of  military  service  during  an  era  of 
rapidly  changing  social  concerns  and  priori- 
ties. 

Army  mental  health  services  were  domi- 
nated by  over-riding  concerns  about  person- 
nel requirements  for  the  combat  zone.  Per- 
haps this  is  how  It  should  have  been.  But 
one  would  have  hoped  that  some  major 
degree  of  concern  also  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed for  the  returning  troops.  This  Is 
especially  so  In  view  of  the  Army's  com- 
mitment to  principles  of  preventive  psychia- 
try. Unfortunately,  theoretical  constructs 
and  care-glvlng  models  changed  impercepti- 
bly during  the  past  25  years,  and  little  at- 
tention ever  has  been  pvald  tystematlcally 
to  needs  of  garrison  troops. 

Stateside  programs  In  mental  health  were 
marked  by  personnel  turbulence  and  dis- 
ruption which  rarely  aUowed  the  develop- 
ment of  carefully  thought  out  intermediate, 
let  alone  long  range,  research,  at  posts  other 
than  general  hospitals.  Bvishard  (6)  em- 
phasized the  value  of  locally-based  services 
and  requirements  to  work  with  men  in  their 
units.  Army  reports  long  have  emphasized 
the  value  of  mental  hygiene  clinics  and  pre- 
ventive psychiatry.  However,  most  long  range 
research  in  recent  years  has  been  general 
hospital  based  such  as  work  by  Col  man 
and  Baker  (7)  with  operant  conditioning 
models  for  rehabilitation  of  men  with  char- 
acter and  behavior  disorders. 

Papers  In  which  preventive  programs  have 
been  discussed  have  focused  on  early  case 
findings  and  command  consultation,  in  sit- 
uations In  which  behavioral  disturbances  al- 
ready had  been  noted,  such  as  reports  by 
Spencer  (8)  and  Chapman  (9).  Bey  and 
Smith  (10)  In  their  report  on  organizational 
consultation  seem  to  have  come  closest  to 
primary  preventive  activities. 

A  number  of  primary  preventive  programs, 
such  as  described  in  this  paper,  could  have 
been  designed  and  implemented  using  exist- 
ing theoretical  models  of  group  techniques, 
populations  at  risk  because  of  specific  events 
such  as  combat  troops),  and  anticipatory 
guidance.  Caplan  (11),  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  described 
a  preventive  psychiatry  program  that  well 
might  have  been  emphasized  as  a  research 
effort  by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Unfortunately,  most  mental  health  per- 
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sonnel  in  stateside  assignments  were  placed 
In  positions  designed  to  make  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  preventive  programs  vir- 
tually impossible.  They  were  getting  their 
military  bearings,  a  task  that  takes  a  mini- 
mum of  six  months,  devoting  energy  to 
worrying  whether  or  not  they  would  be  as- 
signed to  Vietnam,  or  overwhelmed  by  the 
myriad  of  administrative  evaluations  de- 
manded by  a  variety  of  regulations. 

Automatic  data  processing  technology,  en- 
lightened use  of  personnel,  and  revision  of 
stifling  administrative  regulations  might 
have  allowed  the  development  of  more  pre- 
ventive outreach  programs.  Although  combat 
requirements  were  of  first  order  priority, 
perhaps  mental  hesilth  personnel  might  have 
been  assigned  to  Vietnam  at  the  beginning 
of  their  tours  of  duty  (for  immediate  or  de- 
layed departure),  with  the  rest  assured  that 
they  would  remain  at  their  duty  assignments 
until  completion  of  their  tours.  This  might 
have  freed  significant  mental  energy  for 
productive  innovation  pursuits. 

Perhaps  Army  psychiatry  was  one  war  be- 
hind. Good  quality  World  War  n  or  Ko- 
rean con3ict  combat  psychiatry  was  prac- 
ticed, but  inadequate  attention  was  focused 
on  needs  of  men  In  other  than  combat  situa- 
tions. One  can  only  hope  that  a  mechan- 
ism may  yet  be  found  that  will  allow  mili- 
tary psychiatric  practice  to  update  and  ex- 
pand its  conceptual  models,  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  changing  needs  associated  with 
changing  times,  be  more  fiexible,  and  again 
lead  the  way  In  Innovative  psychiatric 
practice. 

Summary 

Implementation  of  well  established  princi- 
ples of  combat  psychiatry  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  years  helped  play  a  role  In  de- 
creasing the  number  of  combat  psychiatric 
casualties.  However,  questions  have  been 
raised  about  more  long  term  disabling  ef- 
fects of  the  combat  experience  secondary 
to  guilt,  frustration,  rage  and  depression.  A 
pilot  program  attempting  to  address  these 
Issues  by  providing  primary  preventive  serv- 
ices to  Infantry  troops  who  bad  seen  combat 
was  started  at  a  large  Infantry  post.  This 
program  consisted  of  group  discussions  with 
all  newly  assigned  troops  In  a  mechanized 
Infantry  battalion.  Goals,  themes  of  discus- 
sions, and  impressionistic  findings  are  noted, 
as  well  as  reasons  for  failure  of  systematic 
study  of  the  eSort.  Possible  reasons  are  given 
for  a  lack  of  Innovative  military  psychiatric 
practices  during  recent  years  in  field  en- 
vironments, and  hops  Is  expressed  that  the 
military  may  yet  find  a  way  to  update  its 
psychiatric  practice,  become  more  flexible, 
and  again  lead  the  way  in  Innovative  pre- 
ventive efforts. 


CAPT.  HENRY  M.  SPENGLER  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM  HELICOPTER  CRASH 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  memorial  service  was  held  at 
the  new  Fort  Myer  Memorial  Chapel 
last  Friday  for  a  yotmg  Alexandria  resi- 
dent who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  April 
5  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  military 
career. 

As  I  share  the  pride  of  his  many  north- 
fern  Virginia  friends  in  his  accomplish- 
ments as  well  as  their  sorrow  at  his  loss, 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  his 
obituary  as  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  1972: 
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Capt.  HEi«itT  M.  Spengler  Dies  in  Vietnam 
Helicopter  Crash 

A  memorial  service  for  Army  Capt.  Henry 
Mershon  Spengler  III,  26,  who  was  killed  in 
South  Vietnam,  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Friday 
in  the  new  Ft.  Myer  Memorial  Chapel. 

Capt.  Spengler,  whose  wife  and  mother 
live  In  Alexandria,  was  killed  April  5  while 
piloting  a  Cobra  helicopter  near  Anloc.  His 
aircraft  was  struck  by  enemy  fire  and 
crashed. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Army  Brig. 
Gen.  Henry  Mershon  Spengler,  who  also  was 
klUed  in  a  helicopter  crash  in  1961  at  Hohen- 
fels,  Germany. 

His  father's  death,  while  be  was  stUl  a 
youth,  did  not  deter  Capt.  Spengler  from 
entering  a  military  career. 

"It  was  his  business.  When  he  wrote  to  me 
from  Vietnam,  he  always  said  there  was  noth- 
ing much  going  on.  He  figured  what  he  was 
doing  there  was  Just  his  Job,"  his  wife  said 
yesterday.  This  was  before  American  action 
was  stepped  up  there. 

After  graduating  from  Francis  C.  Ham- 
mond High  School  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
participated  in  crew,  track  and  cross  coun- 
try, and  also  rowed  for  the  Old  Dominion 
Boat  Club,  Capt.  Spengler  was  app>olnted  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  by 
Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr. 

He  was  commissioned  In  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, then  attended  ranger  and  airborne 
schools  at  Ft.  Bennlng,  Ga.,  and  the  engi- 
neer officer  basic  course  at  Ft.  Belvolr.  He 
was  sent  to  Germany  as  a  company  com- 
mander and  returned  to  this  country  In  1970 
to  pursue  Army  aviation  training  at  Ft.  Wol- 
ters,  Tex.,  and  Ft.  Rucker,  Ala. 

Capt.  Spengler  completed  the  Cobra  heli- 
copter transition  covirse  at  Hunter  Army  Air 
Field,  Oa.,  and  went  to  Vietnam  in  August, 
1971.  He  was  with  the  3d  Battalion,  7th 
Aerial  Rocket  Artillery,  3d  Brigade,  1st  Cav- 
alry Division  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bette  Suzanne 
Scott  Spengler,  of  401  N.  Armistead  St.;  a 
2-year-old  son,  Henry  Mershon  Spengler  IV; 
his  mother,  Betty  M.  Spengler;  three  broth- 
ers, William,  of  Wythevllle,  James,  of  Arling- 
ton, and  Robert,  of  Alexandria. 
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PROPOSES  NATIONAL  DAY  OP 
MOURNING 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  uartland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  concern- 
ing recent  developments  in  Kaunas,  Lith- 
uania issued  by  President  Vytautas  Voler- 
tas  of  the  Lithuanian-American  Com- 
mimity  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.  National  Exec- 
utive Committee  located  in  Philadelphia, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest; 

May  22.  1972. 

A  proposal  for  a  National  Day  of  Mourning 
and  Prayer  for  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
background  was  Issued  in  Philadelphia  today 
by  Vytautas  Volertas,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  the  Lithu- 
anian-American Community  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc. 

He  made  the  declaration  following  develop- 
ments In  the  Lithuanian  city,  Kaunas,  where 
rioting  has  been  underway  over  religious  op- 
pression and  lack  of  political  freedom. 

Over  the  weekend,  several  thousand  youths 
battled  police  and  Soviet  sq^diers  after  a 
young  Roman  Catholic,  Romas  Talanta,  pub- 
llcally  burned  himself  to  death  "for  politi- 
cal reasons". 


llie  rioting  has  continued  since  the  funeral 
of  Talanta  last  Thursday. 

This  latest  development  of  immolation  has 
brought  international  furor  and  attention  to 
the  problems  besetting  the  captive  Lithu- 
anian nation. 

Mr.  Volertas  said  that  to  further  dramatize 
the  religious  plight  of  Lithuanians  he  urged 
that  America's  2  million  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans recognize  June  15  as  a  National  Day  of 
Mourning  and  Prayer  to  demonstrate  this 
cotmtry's  support  of  Lithuania's  fight  to  es- 
tablish religious  and  political  freedom. 

He  said  the  June  15  day  would  coincide 
with  the  Anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
forcefiil  occupation  of  Lithuania  in  1940.  He 
said  he  hoped  that  Lithuanians  from  all  60 
states  would  participate  in  the  mourning  with 
appropriate  ceremony. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  said  that 
they  are  coordinating  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  Churches  throughout  the  United  States 
to  officially  proclaim  Jime  16  as  a  National 
Day  of  Mourning  and  Prayer. 

This  latest  tragedy  in  Lithuania  comes  on 
the  heels  of  several  Internal  disruptions 
which  were  aimed  at  focusing  international 
attention  to  the  political  and  religious  prob- 
lems faced  by  that  country. 

Last  March  17,000  Lithuanian-Catholics 
signed  a  bitterly-worded  Petition  to  Com- 
mxmist  Party  leaders  demanding  an  end  to 
religious  suppression.  'President  Volertas 
stated  that  this  action  is  the  most  massive 
protest  of  Its  kind  ever  known  to  have 
emerged  from  Lithuania  and  the  U.S3.R. 
This  tmd  earlier  attempts  to  relieve  religious 
persecution  had  gone  unheard  except  in  the 
form  of  intensified  repression. 

The  inch-thick  Petitions  were  then  sent  to 
the  UJI.  Secretary-General,  Kurt  Waldhelm. 

In  another  attempt  to  dramatize  their 
plight,  a  formal  protest  by  the  Lithuanian 
intellectuals  was  forwarded  to  the  5th  World 
Congress  of  Psychiatrists. 

In  another  area.  President  Volertas  stated 
that  he  was  hopeful  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment's attitude  might  be  softened  following 
the  impending  session  by  President  Nixon 
and  the  Soviet  leaders.  More  than  75,000 
American-Lithuanians  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent through  a  Petition  to  bring  the  power  of 
his  office  into  play  on  behalf  of  Lithuanians 
when  he  meets  with  Soviet  leaders. 

A  parallel  situation,  Soviet  Jewry,  is  on 
the  President's  agenda. 

President  Volertas  also  referred  to  events 
within  the  last  year  including  the  imprison- 
ment of  Priests  for  preparing  children  for 
their  First  Communion  at  the  request  of 
their  parents  and  two  Lithuanian  Bishops  be- 
ing sent  to  unlimited  exile  without  trials. 

These  efforts  culminated  In  the  self-im- 
molation and  subsequent  rioting  In  'the  city 
of  Kaunas,  the  second  largest  city  of  Lithua- 
nia with  a  population  of  more  than  300,000 
persons. 

FIRSTHAND  INFORMATION  ON  C-5A 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or   CBOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  too  often  on  issues  of  special  impor- 
tance, we  hear  only  a  part  of  the  full 
story.  For  several  years,  while  the  giant 
C-5A  Galaxy  has  been  manufactured  at 
the  Lockheed-Georgia  complex  in  the 
seventh  district,  we  have  heard  much 
criticism  from  the  aircraft's  detractors, 
both  in  the  press  and  in  the  Congress. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  C-5A's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  assigned  tasks  with 
excellence  have  encountered  difBculty  in 
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finding  an  audience  willing  to  listen  to 
all  sides  of  the  question. 

For  example.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton, 
Commander  of  the  Militsu-y  Airlift  Com- 
mand, the  man  in  charge  of  all  C-5  mili- 
tary operations,  last  week  addressed  the 
Aviation/Space  Writers  Association  in 
New  York  on  the  subject  of  the  C-5  A. 
Despite  General  Catton's  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  aircraft,  his  comments 
received  less  attention  in  the  Nation's 
press  than  do  those  of  the  least  knowl- 
edgeable critics  of  this  plane.  Because  I 
know  of  the  interest  which  the  Congress 
holds  for  the  C-5A  and  its  capabilities,  I 
would  like  to  commend  General  Catton's 
speech  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton 
About  30  years  ago,  when  the  American 
public,  bombarded,  on  all  sides  by  conflicting 
advertising  claims,  was  considering  buying 
an  expensive  automobile,  they  were  encour- 
aged to  "ask  the  man  who  owns  one."  The 
Inference  was  that  no  one  knew  better  than 
the  operator — ^the  man  who  used  the  ma- 
chine, day-in  and  day-out— If  it  did  the  Job. 
We  have  a  similar  circumstance  today.  The 
American  people  have  purchased  this  0-5 
machine  and  have  been  told  a  great  deal 
about  It.  There  Is  a  lot  of  confusion— many 
different  opinions,  pro  and  con — and  it's  hard 
for  the  public  to  separate  fact  from  fiction 
concerning  the  C-6.  So  perhaps  this  is  a  good 
time  to  ask  the  man  who  owns  them — or  at 
least  operates  them  for  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Department  of  Defense — for  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Before  I  give  you  that  opportunity  to  *  ask 
the  operator,"  I  want  you  to  all  realize  the 
C-5  was  developed  to  do  a  particular  Job  In 
support  of  this  nation's  mUitary  strategy.  I 
mention  this  simply  because  that  statement 
of  fact  gives  ixs  some  key  ideas  to  consider — 
Ideas  such  as  the  C-5  itself— Its  procure- 
ment—the job  It  does— the  strategy  it  sup- 
ports. ■ 

First,  the  airplane.  The  C-6  Is  unique.  I'm 
sure  you're  all  Impressed  with  its  size.  I  sup- 
pose you've  already  heard  the  obvious  com- 
parisons— sit  it  on  a  football  field  with  Its 
tail  on  the  goal  line  ind  its  nose  is  inside  the 
other  twenty — Its  wings  are  way  beyond  both 
benches.  Or,  its  tall  is  six  stores  high. 

However,  you  might  not  know  that  we're 
operating  the  airplane  dally  at  over  712,000 
pounds  gross  weight — with  a  payload  of  175,- 
000  pounds.  When  we  have  to^and  the  past 
few  weeks  we've  had  to— we  go  to  728,000, 
with  just  under  200,000  poimds  of  payload. 
The  airplane  gives  us  great  capaballty — 
unique  to  the  military  needs  we  have. 

For  example,  you've  heard  a  lot  about  our 
gear  problems — we  have  a  complicated  gear 
system — ^but  it  allows  \is  t>  decouple  our 
fieet  from  the  JFK-type,  sophisticated  air 
terminals  which  might  not  be  available 
when  and  where  we  need  them — ^permits  very 
rapid  on-and-off -loading. 

We  cruise  at  .767  MACH— which  is  moving 
out — but  still  somewhat  slower  than  oiu* 
civilian  counterparts.  But  we  traded  off  those 
few  knots  of  speed  for  the  shorter  on-load/ 
off-load  times.  To  get  the  drlve-on/drlve-off 
capability  which  helps  make  this  a  combat 
airplane,  we  had  to  go  to  the  high  lift  rather 
than  the  high  speed  position  on  the  wing — 
but  shortened  ground  times  are  Important  to 
us  in  a  combat  situation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  C-5s  recorded  ground 
times  of  32,  30  and  27  minutes  at  DaNang. 
You  know  what  they  were  carrying?  M-41 
tanks— and  those  times  I  gave  you  were 
from  touchdown  to  takeoff.  There— on  the 
ground — when  we  are  vulnerable  and  the 
cargo  Is  vulnerable — Is  where  and  when  we 
need  the  speed  most — a  design  factor  peculiar 
to  our  basic  role  of  combat  airlift. 
The  fact  that  we're  carrying  vehicles  on 
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those  missions  sets  this  airplane  apart  from 
our  commercial  counterparts  whose  aircraft 
are  stressed  for  palletized  loads.  We  have  the 
ability  to  airdrop  from  this  aircraft.  Although 
we've  never  used  that  particular  strategy  in 
combat — we  have  tested  It  with  some  very 
plavisible  scenarles — like  Freedom  Vault 
where  we  fiew  troops  and  equipment  from 
stateside  bases  to  Korea  and  airdropped 
them.  With  the  current  pressure  toward  more 
stateside  basing  of  our  forces,  the  ability  to 
rapidly  move  the  troops  from  home  to  battle- 
field becomes  increasingly  Important — 
whether  they  be  airdropped  or  air  landed  in 
the  assault. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  the  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  aircraft,  but  I  h<^e  you  under- 
stand— the  primary  need  this  airplane  was 
designed  to  meet  Is  the  outsized  cargo  re- 
quirements— and  we  can  meet  them.  We  can 
move  every  piece  of  equipment  in  an  Army 
infantry  division  In  this  airplane — right  up 
to  the  M-60,  main  battle  tank — and  we  can 
maintain  combat  integrity  by  taking  the 
personnel  associated  right  along  with  the 
equipment.  This  airplane  is  one  of  a  kind — 
nothing  in  the  air  can  match  it — and,  teamed 
with  the  C-141,  we  can  deliver  balanced  inte- 
gral air  and  ground  fighting  forces  anywhere 
in  the  world  they  are  needed. 

Not  too  long  ago,  when  I  spoke  to  one  of 
our  professional  military  schools,  I  was  asked 
whether  in  hindsight  I'd  rather  have  had 
the  747  freighter,  I  had  to  answer  "no,"  just 
because  of  the  features  I  Just  mentioned. 

The  747  doesn't  have  the  drlve-on/drlve-off 
capability.  It  needs  s<^histicated  runways 
and  special  handling  equipment,  while  the 
C-6  Is  truck-bed  high  to  begin  with  and  can 
kneel.  The  747  can't  airdrop — it  can't  lift 
anything  the  C-141  can't.  What  It  all  boils 
down  to  Is — the  C-5  Is  different  from  every 
other  kind  of  aircraft — because  It  was  de- 
signed to  do  a  particular  military  job.  It  re- 
quired— and  has — characteristics  that  no 
civil  carrier  would  find  a  market  for.  And  that 
brings  me  back  to  my  framework  state- 
ment— "The  C-5  was  developed  for  a  special 
Job  In  support  of  this  nation's  military 
strategy." 

Having  talked  about  the  airplane  Itself,  let 
me  address  its  acquisition  just  brlefiy.  We're 
all  aware  of  the  many  procurement  problems 
which  have  been  aired  relative  to  the  C-5. 
But  It's  been  more  than  seven  years  since  the 
Department  of  Defense  chose  the  "total  pack- 
age procurement"  method  of  doing  business 
for  this  aircraft.  Still  we  hear  about  cost 
overruns — the  financial  position  of  the  prime 
contractor — mismanagement  of  contracts — 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee.  How  or  why 
these  problems  exlsc  has  a  multitude  of 
answers — many  of  which  depend  upon  one's 
point  of  view — much  of  It  Is  Monday-morn- 
ing quarterbacklng. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  today  I'm 
talking  as  an  operator — and  none  of  these 
problems  associated  with  the  C-5  can  over- 
shadow the  true  accomplishments  of  per- 
formance and  flexibility  offered  this  weapons 
system. 

Too  often,  the  negative  aspects  of  the  air- 
craft's performance  are  stressed.  I  think  this 
Is  because  one  of  the  least  understood  facts 
of  the  C-5  Is  that  It  was  purchased  under  a 
concurrent  testing  and  production  concept. 
Many  of  the  alleged  deflciencles  of  the  C-5 
are  a  result  of  operational  aircraft  being  de- 
livered while  development  testing  was  still 
In  progress.  Two  years  ago,  when  we  received 
our  first  operational  aircraft,  testing  was 
barely  50  percent  complete.  Today,  testing  Is 
roughly  95  percent  complete.  The  contractor 
has  completed  all  development  tests  and  Is 
continuing  the  fatigue  test  which  will  deter- 
mine aircraft  service  life. 

We're  finding  some  problems  such  as 
structural  difficulties.  You're  all  familiar 
with  the  pylon  problem — well,  that's  fixed. 
We've  had  some  problems  with  kneeling — 
and  we're  fixing  them.  We  may  well  expect 
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to  have  other  problems  too — for,  after  all,  the 
C-5  is  a  substantial  Jump  in  the  state  of  the 
art.  And,  when  we  have  them,  we'll  fix 
them. 

About  one  year  of  Air  Force  tests  remain 
for  the  avionics  systems  and,  as  these  sys- 
tems become  qualified,  we — the  operators — 
will  perform  small  scale  suitability  tests. 

In  spite  of  the  problems,  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand we  have — and  will  continue— to 
perform  the  mission,  right  along  with  our 
testing.  It  simply  means  that  sometimes 
the  crews  must  operate  certain  systems 
manually  rather  than  being  able  to  rely  on 
automatic  features. 

But  one  thing  all  this  testing  has  proven— 
the  C-5  wUl  fulfill  the  strategic  airlift  mis- 
sion for  which  it  was  designed — that  is,  the 
rapid  deployment  of  outsized  Army  equip- 
ment and  the  troops  necessary  to  operate 
that  equipment. 

So,  the  ultimate  yardstick  Is  not  In  the 
first  part  of  our  basic  statement — "the  C-5 
was  developed" — ^but,  rather.  In  the  second 
part — "for  a  partlciilar  job  in  support  of 
this  nation's  military  strategy."  And,  the  air- 
plane is  doing  the  job  all  over  the  world. 

Last  March,  one  of  the  airplanes  lifted 
three  large  helicopters  to  Vietnam  and  re- 
turned with  three  other  battle-damaged 
ones  in  a  72-hour  round  trip.  Because  the 
C-5  makes  disassembly  imnecessary,  the 
choppers  were  flying  missions  in  Vietnam 
within  10  hours  of  arrival.  It  used  to  take 
three  C-133s,  eight  days  and  an  extensive 
assembly  time  to  get  them  in  the  air.  In  a 
single  mission,  one  C-5  delivered  22  of  the 
Army's  light  observation  helicopters. 

Elsewhere,  the  Republic  of  China  had  an 
urgent  need  for  a  turbine  generator  located 
in  England.  Surface  transportation  wasn't 
responsive  enough.  This  was  the  only  air- 
plane in  the  world  that  could  do  the  job — 
and  the  C-5  did  it  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department  in  30  hours — London  to  Taiwan. 
We  used  three  C-5s  tp  transport  an  air- 
borne helicopter  mine-sweeping  unit  from 
Norfolk  to  the  Sixth  Fleet.  That  entaUed 
moving  four  CH-53  choppers,  mine-sweeping 
devices  and  the  people  to  use  them. 

One  of  our  aircraft  picked  up  a  complete 
RAPCON,  mobUe  radar  approach  control 
unit,  m  California  and  delivered  It  to  Tem- 
pelhof  Airport,  West  Berlin.  Before  the  C-5, 
we  would  have  needed  two  airplanes  and 
considerable  disassembly. 

Frequently,  we  fly  cargo  t<5o  large  for  other 
aircraft.  We  have  even  flown  cargo  too  large 
for  other  modes  of  transportation.  We  hauled 
a  Navy  sonar  dome  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to 
California,  because  It  was  too  large  for  truck 
or  raU  transport  and  the  boat  trip  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  could  have  taken 
two  months,  as  weU  as  posing  road  closing 
problems. 

So,  it's  been  doing  a  great  job  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  carrying  the  outsized 
cargo — but  its  primary  mission  is  combat 
airlift.  You  can  believe  it's  been  tested  hard 
on  that  point  in  the  last  month — and  has 
performed  In  superior  manner.  When  the 
Communist  offensive  began  early  last  month, 
the  C-5  was  called  on  to  do  the  job  it  was 
designed  to  do — provide  direct  support  to  the 
military  forces.  In  less  than  six  weeks,  v/e 
have  flown  over  one  hundred  C-5  missions 
Into  the  war  zone — and  we're  doing  what 
we  were  expected  to  do.  For  the  most  part, 
we're  delivering  outsized,  heavy  equipment 
that  only  the  C-6  can  carry. 

For  example,  C-6s  have  moved  two  M-48 
battle  tanks  Into  South  Vietnam— that's  96 
tons  of  tanks,  plus  associated  gear,  in  each 
airplane.  I  mentioned  the  super  off-load  time 
of  the  birds  carrying  the  slightly  smaller  M- 
41  medium  tanks. 

Add  to  those  several  hundred  tons  of 
mixed  loads  of  trucks,  artUlery  pieces,  vans 
and  the  ever  present  choppers — and  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  job  we're 
doing  with  this  airplane. 


cxvm- 
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But  let  me  superimpose  another  task  on 
the  already  sizable  operation  I  Just  de- 
scribed. Our  plans  call  for  us  to  be  able  to 
deploy  our  land  and  air  forces  rapidly 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  past,  we  have 
exercised  and  worked  hard  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  proficiency  getting  ready  to  respond. 
We  had  a  chance  to  show  our  stuff  when  the 
decision  was  made  to  move  the  49th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  from  Holloman  AFB,  New  Mex- 
ico, to  TakbU,  Thailand — four  fighter  squad- 
rons plus  a  SAC  tanker  squadron.  We  put 
together  the  team — the  C-5  and  the  0-141 — 
and  the  commercial  carriers  who  handle 
most  of  our  passenger  requirements — and  in 
nine  days  we  had  moved  over  4,000  tons — 
an  entire  wing  of  people  and  equipment  from 
the  States  to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  contrast — remember  Korea  In  1951 — 
when  it  took  56  days  to  get  the  first  ground 
forces  from  the  United  States  into  the  con- 
flict. Even  today,  a  shipload  of  tanks  has  a 
steaming  time  from  our  West  Coast  to  Viet- 
nam in  excess  of  25  days — and  that  is  port  to 
port,  not  Army  camp  to  battlefield. 

While  the  magnitude  of  this  entire  South- 
east Asia  operation  is  starting  to  sink  In,  let 
me  tell  you  we  kept  our  commitments  to  ova 
other  forces  around  the  world.  The  C-6  has 
a  role  in  that,  too— albeit  a  minor  one. 

So,  the  airplane  has  been  doing  the  kind 
of  job  it  was  procTired  to  do — It's  doing  it 
today,  not  sometime  in  the  future.  To  under- 
stand fully  Just  what  this  means  to  o\ir  na- 
tion, not  only  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  all  over 
the  world,  is  to  understand  what  the  air- 
plane means  for  startegic  mobility — and  what 
strategic  mobility  means  for  national  policy 
and  national  security. 

President  Nixon  provides  us  with  a  start- 
ing point.  You  may  recall  his  words  before 
Congress  last  September  when  he  spoke  to 
the  challenges  of  peace  which  need  to  be 
addressed  as  the  challenges  of  war  are 
diminishing.  No  question  as  to  how  Im- 
portant our  airlift  force  Is  to  the  success- 
ful meeting  of  the  challenges  of  war,  that's 
what  I've  been  telling  you  about. 

The  President  Indicates  the  chips  are  also 
down  in  a  different  way — the  challenge  of 
peace.  We,  in  the  military,  have  the  same 
responsibility — stay  geared  for  the  possible 
contingency.  That's  our  responsibility.  But 
our  national  leadership  also  has  a  responsi- 
bility— to  take  a  deep  look  at  our  nation's 
priorities — where  the  nation  Is  beading — the 
best  way  to  get  there. 

We  understand  the  reordering  of  priori- 
ties— the  distribution  of  our  national  re- 
sources— more  to  the  solution  of  domestic 
problems — less  to  defense.  Our  challenge  Is 
great.  We  must  enhance  the  quality,  re- 
sponsiveness and  the  power  of  the  military 
forces  we  retain.  The  evolving  military 
strategy  places  great  dependence  upon 
mobility — the  right  kind  of  mobility — ^rapld, 
reliable,  responsive. 

At  this  point,  let  me  remind  you  that  we— 
American  citizens — have  invested  In  mili- 
tary aircraft  required  to  do  only  the  airlift 
tasks  our  commercial  carriers  cannot  prac- 
ticably perform.  They — who  comprise  the  un- 
matched American  civil  air  industry — are 
our  partners  In  peace  and  war  through  the 
Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet — CRAF.  Our  rela- 
tionship makes  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
a  national  resource. 

Our  flexible  response  strategy  would  not 
be  practical  If  It  were  necessary  to  station 
large  garrisons  of  American  fighting  forces 
all  over  the  world.  Strategic  airlift  can  give 
us  the  means  to  find  the  best  mix  of  over- 
seas garrisons — prepositlonlng — and  mobil- 
ity, enabling  us  to  reduce  our  overseas  forces 
to  a  level  we  can  better  support — and  still 
meet  our  commitments.  Whereas,  in  the  past, 
airlift  forces  were  geared  to  support  policy 
and  strategy  already  In  effect,  our  partner- 
ship now  provides  an  airlift  capability  that 
gives  our  planners  and  strategists  new  op- 
tions— options  that  can  have  a  growing  In- 
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fluence  on  the  development  of  policy  and 
strategy. 

So,  you  can  see — and,  even  more  Im- 
portant, a  potential  adversary  can  see — how 
we  are  able  to  exploit  the  speed  and  reli- 
ability of  airlift  to  reduce  the  national  In- 
vestment in  defense — and  still  strike  faster — 
hit  harder — and  keep  the  peace  through  bal- 
anced deterrence.  We  couldn't  do  this  with- 
out the  C-5.  That  makes  it  quite  a  machine. 
If  you  dont  believe  it,  ask  the  man  who 
owns  onel 
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GEN.  FREDERICK  J.  CLARKE,  CHIEF 
OF  U.S.  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS, 
STRESSES  IMPORTANCE  OF 
SMALL  TOWNS  IN  COOKEVILLE, 
TENN.,  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke,  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  recently 
delivered  an  excellent  address  to  the 
Putnam  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  distingiushed  guests  in  Cooke- 
ville,  Tenn. 

We  were  honored  to  have  General 
Clarke  as  our  guest  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee,  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  were  most  impressed  with  his 
excellent  address. 

General  Clarke  in  his  remarks  praised 
Cookeville  and  Putnam  Coimty  for  their 
forward-looking  program  of  progress 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  small 
town  and  rural  America  to  the  future 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  Important  subject.  I  place  in  the 
Recori)  herewith  an  account  of  the 
meeting  and  General  Clarke's  address 
from  the  Cookeville  Herald-Citizen. 

The  article  follows: 
Towns  Like  Cookeville  Offer  Hope  : 
Clabks 

"This  nation  is  going  to  have  to  take  a 
closer,  longer  look  at  towns  like  Cookeville," 
Lt.  Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke  told  more  than  400 
persons  Friday  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Putnam  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Qen.  Clarke,  commander  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
banquet  which  was  attended  by  12  mayors 
and  four  county  Judges  from  surrounding 
counties. 

Rep.  Jce  L.  Evlns  was  a  special  guest,  and 
the  congressman  received  long  applause  when 
Tennessee  Tech  President  Everrett  Derry- 
berry  told  the  crowd:  "No  other  congression- 
al district  in  the  U.S.  Congress  is  better  rep- 
resented than  Tennessee's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District." 

Derryberry  presented  Rep.  Evins  with  a 
large  color  photograph  of  the  congressman 
posing  with  five  former  governors,  and  he 
presented  both  Rep.  Evins  and  Oen.  Clarke 
with  copies  of  the  1972  Tech  Eagle  yearbook. 

E.  B.  Blanton,  Putnam  Chamber  presi- 
dent, presented  the  Chamber's  annual  re- 
port In  which  he  cited  a  successful  year.  He 
also  stated  that  the  Chamber  would  an- 
nounce a  new  industry  or  an  expansion 
of  an  existing  industry  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 

In  his  address,  Oen.  Clark  lavishly  praised 
Cookeville  as  a  "go-ahead"  community.  "Even 
from  the  glimpses  one  gets  wbUe  coming  into 


town,  It  is  evident  that  you  people  of  Cooke- 
ville are  still  following  Davy  Crockett's  advice 
of  be  sure  you're  right,  then  go-ahead.  You 
must  be  doing  at  least  something  right,  be- 
caiise  obviously  this  is  a  community  with 
plenty  of  go-ahead." 

"This  nation  Is  going  to  have  to  take  a 
closer,  longer  look  at  towns  like  Cookeville.  I 
think  that  somewhere  In  your  experience  la 
at  least  part  of  the  solution  to  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  of  our  time — the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  the  population  explosion." 
Oen.  Clarke  said. 

He  said  that.  In  recent  years,  this  country 
has  been  adding  the  equivalent  of  another 
Cookeville  to  its  population  every  day. 

He  noted  problems  causing  negative  atti- 
tudes in  the  big  cities — polluted  rivers,  smog, 
over-crowdedness  and  an  absence  of  green- 
space.  "Perhaps  the  most  aggravated  form  of 
this  tu'ban  myopia  is  the  notion  that  because 
the  cities  are  getting  too  big  and  complex,  the 
whole  economy  must  grind  to  a  halt.  This  no- 
growth  doctrine  is  receiving  surprisingly  wide 
acceptance. 

"However,  other  people — and  I  am  one  of 
them — are  Inclined  to  think  that  such  Ideas 
are  an  over-reaction  to  the  environment 
problem.  The  problem  certainly  exists,  but  I 
am  convinced  it  is  manageable  without  over- 
turning our  economy  or  depriving  us  of  all 
the  advances  we  and  our  forefathers  have 
made  in  the  quality  of  living.  I  think  we 
would  do  better  to  look  at  places  like  Cooke- 
ville," he  said. 

"After  all,  why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our 
people  pen  themselves  up  In  the  great  me- 
tropolises, and  then  complain  about  conges- 
tion, ao  breathing  space  and  so  forth?  Why, 
with  the  population  growing  at  the  rate  it  is, 
should  half  or  more  of  the  counties  in 
America  be  losing  popiUatlon?  If  we  could 
reverse  this  trend — if  we  could  take  more  of 
our  people  out  of  the  cities  and  disperse  them 
throughout  the  beautiful,  productive  Amer- 
ican countryside — I,  for  one,  think  we  woiUd 
be  well  on  the  way  toward  obtaining  a  man- 
ageable grasp  of  many  or  our  resource  and 
environment  problems. 

"Whatever  it  is  that  is  chasing  people  away 
from  the  countryside  and  into  the  cities,  you 
folks  have  obviously  have  the  antidote,"  he 
said. 

Gen.  Clarke  said  that  Rep.  Evins  recently 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Progress  Section  of  the 
Herald-Citizen.  "I  read  there  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Putnam  County  has  grown  more  than 
20  percent  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  popula- 
tion is  well  balanced — 40  percent  living  in 
town,  60  percent  in  surrounding  rural  areas. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  your  homes  are  owned 
by  their  occupants.  While  still  keeping  your 
close  contact  with  agriculture,  you  have,  I 
understand,  some  40  Industries.  This  Is  an  al- 
most ideal  situation." 

"One  thing  Impressed  me  especially  about 
this  edition.  On  one  side  of  the  front  page 
was  a  two-column  wide  article  describing 
some  $7.9  million  worth  of  development 
projects  about  to  get  underway  here.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  balancing  two-colimm  ar- 
ticle on  the  need  to  wisely  plan  and  direct 
growth  and  development. 

"I  read  here  the  story  of  a  community 
that  does  not  despair  of  growth,  one  that  Is 
aware  of  the  problems  of  growth  but  is  not 
afraid  of  them,  one  which  realizes  that  the 
solution  to  our  resource  and  environment 
problems  Is  not  no-growth  but  rather  wise 
growth. 

"As  you  continue  to  carry-out  this  positive, 
forward  looking,  responsible  philosophy  in 
action,  you  will  present  an  object-leseon  that 
other  commimltles  all  over  America  may 
heed.  I  find  it  very  easy  to  understand  why 
this  community  was  designated  a  member 
community  of  nationwide  Model  Cities 
program. 

"In  addition  to  balance  development  and 
reeponaible  enterprise,  Cookeville  illustrates 
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another  most  Unportant  attribute  of  suc- 
cessful community  life:  teamwork.  I  see 
here  your  businessmen  cooperating  with  one 
another  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cooperating  with 
other  community  elements  through  the  city, 
county  and  state  governments;  and  these 
state  and  local  authorities  wcvking  in  close 
cooperation  with  Rep.  Evins  and  the  other 
members  of  your  responsive  congressional 
delegation  to  make  full  use  of  federal  pro- 
grams. 

"The  University  is  part  of  the  team.  I  note 
that  undM  the  leadership  of  President  Der- 
ryberry, the  traditional  rivalry  between  town 
and  gown  here  is  transformed  Into  many 
cooperative  activities  through  which  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Tennessee  Technologi- 
cal University  acquire  practical  experience 
by  working  on  community  projects  to  the 
benefit  of  both,"  Gen.  Clarke  said. 

He  said  be  knew  from  personal  experience 
the  teamwork  in  Cookeville,  and  noted  the 
following  projects  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  wcHTking  on  In  this  area: 

Helping  establish  Edgar  Evins  State  Park 
with  the  Corps'  share  being  more  than  $3 
million: 

Helping  establish  Rock  Island  State  Park 
Just  across  the  White-Warren  line; 

Helping  to  build  another  state  park  at 
Cordell  Hull  Lake  In  Smith  County; 

Helping  to  expand  Standing  Stone  State 
Park; 

Donating  535  acres  for  the  Tech-Aqua  Bio- 
logical Research  Station; 

Contracted  with  Cookeville  for  construc- 
tion of  a  water  plant  on  Center  Hill  Lake. 
"Now,  does  not  all  this  hold  a  lesson  for 
other  commimltles  and  for  the  nation?  I 
think  it  does.  I  think  your  experience  could 
help  point  the  way  toward  solution  of  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  Appalachia  region. 
It  could  help  reverse  the  drive  to  the  cities 
and  thus  help  relieve  some  of  the  those  In- 
ner-city problems  we  hear  so  much  about," 
said  Gen.  Clarke. 
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St.  Augustine  High  School  Is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  outstanding  secondary 
schools  In  the  West.  Its  graduates  have  done 
well  in  many  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  country  and  have  achieved 
high  positions  at  home  and  abroad  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  professions. 

The  present  principal  is  the  Reverend 
Patrick  J.  Keane,  OSA,  3266  Nutmeg  St.,  San 
Diego,  California,  92104. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indebted  to  a  constituent.  Rear  Adm. 
Paul  F.  Dugan,  USN  (Ret.),  for  the  fol- 
lowing capsule  history  of  St.  Augustine 
High  School,  located  in  my  district, 
which  is  observing  its  semicentennial 
this  year: 

Brie?  History  of  St.  Augustine  High 
School 

St.  Augustine  High  School,  San  Diego, 
California,  will  observe  Its  fiftieth  annlver- 
sarj-  this  year,  1972. 

It  was  in  October,  1922,  that  the  Augvis- 
tiolan  Fathers,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Villanova  College,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  In- 
vitation of  the  then  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  opened  the  first  CattaoUc 
School  for  boys  in  San  Diego.  Twenty  stu- 
dents were  welcomed  by  the  first  principal, 
the  Reverend  George  O'Meara,  Order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  his  two  associates  of  the 
original  faculty. 

In  the  intervening  50  years  the  school  has 
educated  thousands  of  San  Diego  boys  who 
have  served  their  community,  the  State  of 
California,  and  the  nation  as  teachers, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  career  officers  in  all  the 
armed  services,  and  its  graduating  classes 
have  grown  from  twelve  In  1925  to  as  many 
as  175  in  recent  years. 


STATEMENT    OF    WEST    LANE 
MAIN'S      VISION,      HOPES, 
ASPIRATIONS 
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HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  of  citizens  in  an  area  of  my  dis- 
trict have  started  a  community  move- 
ment that  I  believe  deserves  nationwide 
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they  are  also  capable  of  producing  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  material  to  be  used  in  the 
dev^opment  of  employment  and  goods. 

In  keeping  with  the  national  emphasis  of 
attempting  to  revitalize  rural  America  we 
deem  it  expedient  that  an  advisory  council 
be  elected  with  each  of  the  several  centers 
of  jKjpulation  having  representatives  in  West 
Lane  Domain's  plan. 

This  council  would  aim  to  encourage  each 
locality  to  become  a  focal  point  for  local 
activities  having  to  do  with  social  as  well  as 
economic  enterprises.  The  local  school  build- 
ings conceivably  might  be  used  for  such  en- 
deavors as  recreation,  drafts,  arts  and  enter- 
talmnents.  Persons  at  both  ends  of  the  age 
spectrum  would  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  activities  of  their  choice. 

Economically,  each  community  might 
have  at  least  one  small  Industry — for  exam- 
ple: a  hand  craft  factory — utilizing  local  raw 
material  and  local  craftsmen. 

We  would  earnestly  attempt  to  get  our 
Domain  recognized  as  "Model  Rural  Amer- 
ica." 

To  be  known  as  leaders  in  model  rural  liv- 
ing, we  acknowledge  the  existence  of.  prob- 
lems known  and  unknown.  But  we  also  be- 
lieve we  have  the  consensus  of  enough  con- 
cerned persons  whose  faith  says  the  problems 


attention;  not  because  it  is  unique,  be  _♦,„.,.  ..„,♦,„„„  ^,„^ 

cause  the  idea  has  been  used  before:  but  <!S^?l^^e1f  J  b^a 'Ser'fn'fhls  sort  of  an 
because  it  represents  the  kmd  of  re-  endeavor  if  we'd  overlook  the  resources  we 
sourcefulness  and  forward  thinking  nec- 
essary for  a  bright  and  profitable  future 
for  ail  our  citizens.  It  is  a  reminder  that 
the  greatness  of  this  coimtry  was  earned 
by  its  people. 

A  few  months  ago  a  group  of  citizens 
met  in  West  Lane  County  to  talk  about 
the  future  of  their  unique  comer  of  the 
beautiful  State  of  Oregon.  Several  meet- 
ings have  been  held  since.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
with  all  others  who  read  the  Record,  the 
sense  of  community  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial prepared  by  Archie  Root,  a  long- 
time and  highly  respected  resident  of  the 
area  and  editor  of  the  West  Lane  News: 
[Prom  the  West  Lane  News,  Veneta,  Oreg., 
Apr.  20, 1972] 

Statement  of  West  Lane  Domain's  Vision, 
Hopes  and  Aspirations 

About  three  months  ago  most  of  the  areas 
of  population  in  West  Lane  Domain  had 
representatives  who  attended  a  meeting  In 
Blachly  at  the  High  School  a  broad  outline 
of  possible  accomplishments  If  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  formulate  an  advisory 
council  for  our  area,  was  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Fallowing  the  discussion,  a  formal  unani- 
mous vote  dictated  that  an  organization  be 
formed  to  explore  ways  to  improve  not  only 
our  economic  climate  but  also  to  attempt  to 
uncover  the  Intangible  resources  of  the  Do- 
main's citizens. 

Since  that  date  almost  weekly  meetings 
have  been  held,  to  search  out  our  hidden 
treasures  that  might  enhance  our  well  being. 

First  we  dictated  a  statement  of  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  this  organization:  It  is  the  foUowing: 

The  purpose:  To  begin  from  the  premise 
that  the  area  which  surroimds  and  encom- 
passes the  West  Lane  Domain  represents  a 
stage  of  development  that  is  typical  of  most 
of  Rural  America.  That  It  possesses  less  of 
the  material  tangible  assets  and  attributes 
of  urban  areas  and  also  \a  blessed  with  fewer 
rigid  conditions  that  detract  from  the  real 
quality  of  life.  Based  on  the  premise,  the 
purpose  of  this  effort  will  be  to  encourage  and 
seek  assistance  from  within  and  without 
that  will  result  In  an  example  of  self  in- 
spired productivity  that  wUl  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  participating  community  as 
benefactors  and  beneficiaries. 

We  are  confident  that  the  resoiirces  of  the 
area  can  be  protected  and  enhanced  while 


possess.  What  are  they?  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples: 

People,  real  estate,  water,  agreeable  cli- 
mate and  schools.  Within  those  all-inclusive 
categories  lies  resources,  the  scope  of  which 
few  of  us  can  comprehend.  To  trigger  the 
utilization  of  those  talents  would  be  one  of 
the  main  functions  of  the  proposed  service 
plan.  (Advisory  Council)    (Service  Council). 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF   RECREATION 

The  four  day  work  week  is  nearly  upon 
us,  with  the  consequential  3 -day  weekend 
which  means  more  recreation.  We  have  two 
lakes  which  we  West  Laners  use  too  little. 
What's  more  we  benefit  too  little  from  the 
other  2-mllllon  users  of  our  lakes. 

Water  cycles  and  new  devices  on  which 
to  ride  behind  the  powerful  speed  boats,  are 
two  examples  of  things  we  might  invent. 

The  Americans  axe  about  ready  to  go  all 
out  for  some  outdoor  sport  that  would  be  as 
popular  as  miniature  golf.  We  should  be  re- 
sourceful enough  to  Invent  that  unknown 
sport. 

IN    AORICtriTtmE 

The  bracken  fern  that  is  just  now  com- 
ing up.  Is  a  food  product  of  high  protein 
content  and  we  have  a  million  ton  in  West 
Lane.  Some  one  will  Invent  a  dryer  and  a 
canner  that  will  put  this  food  product  on 
the  market. 

We  have  In  our  Domain  retired  persons 
whom  we  need  for  their  ideas.  We  also  have 
youth  and  we  need  them  for  the  very  same 
reason. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  we  can  do  is  to 
convince  all  o\ir  people  that  they  are  needed 
and  we  need  to  encourage  them  to  produce. 
The  lonely  ones,  whether  they  be  old,  mid- 
dle age  or  youth,  ought  to  be  "discovered" 
and  encouraged  to  get  Involved.  As  a  thought 
why  not  have  a  "senior"  achievement  as  well 
as  a  "Junior"  achievement  movement. 

INDUSTRY 

The  wood  products  we  have  can  provide 
raw  materials  galore.  Research  has  already 
been  done  In  many  fields.  Furniture,  rock 
or  other  products  Imbedded  in  clear  plastic 
could  be  made  In  extremely  beautiful 
panels,  etc.  etc. 

LAND 

We  have  productive  earth  and  climate 
that  will  produce  a  much  greater  variety  of 
foods  and  fibres  than  we  now  grow. 

During  the  depression  years  we  Imported 
thousands  of  tons  of  horseradish  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  it's  so  simple  to 
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ana  aimost  impossible  to  get  rid  of.  We 
Import  dandelions  now. 

Down  south  they  are  raising  catfish  In 
small  ponds  and  making  money  doing  it. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  endeavors  that 
might  be  tacUed  could  have  and  should 
have  been  done  long,  ago,  and  much,  much 
more.  But  rural  America  has  forgotten  the 
art  of  co-operation  and  the  worthwhlleness 
of  Jointly  achieving. 

We,  the  people  of  West  Lane  Domain,  will, 
in  the  coming  years,  become  a  closer  knit 
body  of  citizens.  We  will  have  facilities  that 
will  enable  neighbors  to  know  each  other 
better,  will  share  ideas  and  will  be  on  posi- 
tive volition  toward  eradicating  some  of  the 
most  obvious  problems  immediately,  and 
have  a  fuller  more  abundant  life  for  having 
attempted  the  unusuEd. 


EFFECTS  OF  SOVIET  FISHING  OFF 
THE  U.S.  COAST 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNECncDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fishing  is 
an  important  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  especially  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  coastal  States  as  well  as  to 
the  numerous  fishermen  who  derive  their 
livelihood  from  the  sea. 

In  recent  years,  growing  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  Russian  fishing  ves- 
sels off  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Although  various  agreements  have  been 
reached  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  regarding  territorial 
fishing  rights,  there  is  still  great  con- 
cern expressed  about  the  presence  of 
Soviet  ships  fishing  off  the  coast. 

The  Russian  vessels,  due  to  their  enor- 
mous size  and  capacity,  can  take  in  much 
larger  catches  than  the  American  boats. 
Also,  there  is  a  fear  expressed  by  many 
of  the  American  fishermen  of  being  cap- 
sized or  harassed  by  the  much  larger 
Soviet  vessels  while  out  at  sea. 

In  order  to  maintain  equal  and  fair 
competition  with  the  Soviet  fishing  fleets, 
the  American  fleets  must  be  outfltted 
with  vessels  that  can  begin  to  compete, 
in  size  alone,  with  the  monstrous  Soviet 
trawlers  and  their  huge  nets.  Also,  when 
further  agreements  are  considered,  no- 
tice must  be  given  to  improving  the 
conditions  for  the  American  fishermen. 
If  necessary,  this  may  mean  establishing 
a  completely  restricted  territorial  fish- 
ing limit  with  no  exceptions.  Specific 
limits  on  the  size  of  catch  and  further 
restrictions  on  the  ts^pe  of  fish  which 
can  be  caught  within  specified  territo- 
rial limits  may  be  another  alternative 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  a  profitable 
and  necessary  fishing  industry  for  the 
United  States. 

The  following  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  May  issue  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  magazine,  V.P.W.,  thor- 
oughly discusses  the  situation  of  the 
American  fishing  industry  and  Soviet 
fi'hing  off  the  U.S.  coast.  This  enlighten- 
in-?  article  was  written  by  Phelps  Phelps, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Domin- 
ies n  Republic  and  Governor  of  U.S. 
Samoa: 
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UNnxD   States-Russian   Fishing — What's 
THE  Catch? 
(By  Phelps  Phelps) 
Repeated  violations  and  Interference  with 
American  commercial  fishermen  have  marked 
the  United  States-Soviet  fisheries  agreements 
entered  Into  for  two-year  periods  since  1966. 
Since   the    current   pact   has   until    next 
January  before  it  expires,  the  public  shoiild 
be  alerted  to  the  situation  In  hopes  that 
the  new  accords  will  provide  better  protec- 
tion for  Americans  than  the  previous  ones. 

Currently  two  agreements  are  in  effect 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  West  Coast, 
one  covering  Alaska  and  Its  environs;  the 
other  Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
coasts.  E&st  Coast  agreements  are  with  the 
USSR  and  Poland  and  apply  to  the  Atlantic 
region.  Another  one  with  Japan  covers  the 
Pacific  area. 

The  largest  American  fishing  vessels  are 
less  than  110  feet  long,  while  the  Russian 
and  Polish  trawlers  are  a  thousand  tons  or 
more.  Some  are  so  large  they  have  crews  of 
600  men  and  women. 

So  outclassed  are  Amerlcati  fishing  craft 
that  they  can  bring  in  only  a  fraction  of  the 
six  to  eight-ton  single  catches  the  Russians 
and  Poles  are  capable  of. 

This  problem  was  discussed  at  meetings 
of  the  Seabed  Committees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions last  March.  Forty-three  American  fish- 
ery experts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
among  the  committees  members. 

Under  the  1966-1068  agreements  the  So- 
viets were  allowed  to  fish  up  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
shores  and  to  anchor  for  reloading  usually 
from  November  to  May  along  10  miles  of 
Long  Island  and  three  of  New  Jersey.  They 
could  enter  certain  ports  to  resupply  their 
ships.  Fishery  research  vessels  were  per- 
mitted after  notifying  the  Coast  Guard. 

No  limits  were  placed  on  catches  of  her- 
ring, ling  (red  hake),  whiting  (silver  hake), 
porgles  (scup)  and  fiounder,  or  even  the 
sportsman's  favorite,  black  bass.  However, 
the  1970  accords  barred  the  Russians  from 
catching  menhaden,  used  for  oil  or  fertilizer; 
shad  and  blueback  and  restricted  river  her- 
ring to  4,000  tons.  Sea  herring  found  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  Atlantic  are  unrestricted. 
The  1970  agreements  prohibit  the  Russians 
from  conducting  specialized  fisheries  for  scup 
and  fiounder.  The  Coast  Ouard  estimates  the 
amount  of  fish  taken  and  the  type. 

The  1970  agreements,  adopted  as  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  circumventing  the  Senate  con- 
firmation needed  for  a  treaty,  extended  the 
area  of  operation  from  Cape  Cod  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  50  miles  beyond  Cape  Hatteras, 
almost  to  Cape  Fear  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Soviets  agreed  to  a  period  two  weeks  longer 
than  previously  when  they  would  not  fish  In 
American  rivers,  especially  for  herring,  dur- 
ing the  spawning  season  from  Jan.  1  to  April 
15. 

Six  weeks  after  the  1970  agreements  were 
approved,  an  amendment  extending  the  pro- 
hibited period  to  April  30  exempted  boats 
less  than  110  feet  long.  This  meant  American 
fishermen,  who  also  were  restricted  by  the 
April  IS  date,  could  catch  river  herring  be- 
fore the  Russians  began  their  activities. 

The  1970  agreements  also  prohibited  fish- 
ing within  12  miles  of  U.S.  shores,  although 
the  three-mile  territorial  limit  is  still  main- 
tained. This  additional  nine  miles  the  U.S. 
added  was  a  fisheries  zone  for  American  fish- 
ermen. Under  the  1970  accords,  the  Russians 
and  Poles  may  anchor  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit,  but  within  the  nine-mile  zone  off  Long 
Island  and  the  Carolina  coasts,  to  reload 
cargo  as  long  as  the  ships  stay  six  miles  from 
the  shore  and  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  notified 
and  accompanies  them. 

On  the  East  Coast  also  eight  vessels  a  year 
may  come  into  U.S.  ports  for  repairs,  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  fuel  and  recreation.  This 
agreement  was  made  by  an  exchange  of  let- 
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ters.  The  Russians  may  enter  only  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  while  Poland 
is  permitted  entrance  to  the  ports  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  On  the  West  Coast  the 
ships  may  enter  the  ports  of  Portland, 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco  only  four  times 
a  year.  The  Polish  agreement,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  next  June  30,  Is  currently  being 
worked  on  for  re-negotiation. 

Several  areas  where  foreign  vessels  are  re- 
stricted from  fishing  with  trawlers  during 
the  winter  months  are  on  the  West  Coast 
because  certain  fishing  stocks  can  be  over- 
fished beyond  the  12-mlIe  limit.  And  Russian 
trawlers  are  not  to  enter  any  areas  American 
fishermen  are  using.  This  is  not  in  the  East 
Coast  agreements. 

Of  particular  concern  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  ocean  perch  and  salmon.  While  the 
Russians  have  agreed  not  to  fish  purposely 
for  them,  they  are  likely  to  take  some  along 
with  their  catch  of  other  species,  particularly 
hake,  which  they  catch  In  large  quantities. 
They  say  they  gather  very  few  salmon.  Ac- 
cording to  an  American  expert,  however,  if 
they  take  even  10  salmon  in  each  drag,  "that 
could  make  a  significant  number  of  fish,  for 
on  the  high  seas,  the  individual  stocks  are  in- 
termingled." They  have  agreed  to  stay  out  of 
spawning  areas. 

American  salmon  fisheries  are  near  the 
river  mouth  where  stocks  can  be  separated. 
Said  an  American  official : 

"Our  view  Is  that  we  have  some  preferential 
right  to  salmon  grown  in  our  area  because, 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  we  have  a 
large  investment  in  hatcheries.  We  do  all 
possible  to  keep  our  rivers  unpolluted.  Our 
neighbor  Canada,  for  example,  hasn't  put  any 
dams  on  her  Fraser  River.  On  the  Columbia, 
Americans  have  many  hatcheries.  These  are 
expensive  to  operate,  requiring  a  large  finan- 
cial Investment  to  perpetuate  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  salmon. 

"We  have  little  trouble  with  the  Japanese, 
yet  we  do  object  to  their  maintaining  large 
salmon  fisheries  beyond  175  degrees  west  in 
the  mid-Pacific.  Though  It  is  legal  for  them 
to  fish  there,  we  argue  that  the  fish  are  grow- 
ing very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  months 
of  their  lives.  By  not  fishing  for  them  on  the 
high  seas,  they  have  a  chance  to  grow  to  their 
full  size  before  they  are  caught.  The  Japa- 
nese disagree  and  say  it  is  rational  to  fish  for 
salmon  on  the  high  seas  and  they  maintain 
large  salmon  fisheries  in  the  mid-Pacific." 

Yet  the  United  States  does  not  permit 
American  fishermen  to  catch  salmon  on  the 
high  seas  and  the  Russians  claim  they  do  not 
catch  them  there. 

Several  restricted  positions  are  In  areas  off 
Washington,  Oregon,  some  parts  of  Alaska 
and  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  where  the  Rus- 
sians and  Japanese  are  not  to  fish  at  certain 
times. 

There  have  been  more  Russian  violations 
on  the  East  Coast  than  on  the  West  Coast, 
but  one  In  the  West  was  recently  publi- 
cized. It  took  place  when  two  Russian  trawl- 
ers were  transferring  cargo  from  one  to 
another  within  the  12-mUe  limit  In  the 
Bering  Sea  in  a  restricted  area  and  with- 
out permission.  A  restricted  zone  prohibits 
not  only  fishing  but  support  activities  such 
as  the  Russians  were  carrying  out.  After 
the  Coast  Guard  "prize  crew"  boarded  the 
ships  to  bring  them  to  an  American  port, 
the  ships'  captains  disregarded  the  orders 
and  directed  them  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  join  their  other  vessels.  Were  they  in- 
tending to  hold  the  Coast  Guard  crew 
hostage?  This  caused  some  consternation 
and  argument,  followed  by  compliance.  The 
ships  were  taken  to  Adak,  an  American 
port  In  the  Aleutians,  where  they  were 
headed  into  the  Ice  pack  among  other  ships. 
Violations  on  the  East  Coast  occur  spo- 
radically, some  this  year.  An  American  net 
may  get  tangled  with  larger  and  stronger 
Russian  nets. 
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American  fishermen's  lobster  pots  were 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  after  the  Amer- 
icans fishermen  had  placed  them  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  and  left  to  return  later 
for  their  catch.  While  their  ships  were  not 
present,  the  Russians  with  their  powerful 
nets,  supiK>sedly  Intending  to  catch  other 
fish,  accidentally,  they  said,  destroyed  the 
lobster  pots  According  to  a  UJS.  govern- 
ment spokesman,  if  a  sufficiently  valid  case 
can  be  presented  for  damage,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment presents  a  claim.  One  case  was  nego- 
tiated and  settled  in  favor  of  an  American 
fisherman  for  $89,000.  But  a  nxunber  of  other 
cases  are  still  pending.  Others  are  being 
investigated  and  documented  because  there 
is  no  hope  of  collecting  damages  unless  all 
the  information  is  precise. 

The  American  spokesman  added:  "If  there 
is  strong  evidence  there  is  a  chance  they  will 
pay,  we  present  the  claim.  Fishermen  are  free 
to  file  a  claim  in  court,  but  so  far  the  UJ8. 
government  has  presented  the  cases." 

Since  then  a  special  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  which  requires  the  U.S.  to  advise 
foreign  governments  of  the  location  of  lob- 
ster pots  so  their  fishermen  can  avoid  these 
areas.  The  West  Coast  Pacific  Agreement  of 
1970  provides  for  foreign  ships  to  leave  any 
area  where  American  fishermen  are  located. 
It  seems  this  provision  should  not  only  be 
included  In  future  agreements  on  the  East 
Coast,  but  should  make  unnecessary  an  agree- 
ment to  keep  foreign  vessels  informed  of 
where  Americans  are  fishing  or  placing  lob- 
ster pots. 

This  year  an  addenda  to  the  East  Coast 
agreement  provided  for  Inspection  to  be 
carried  out  by  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  en  each  others'  vessels.  This  is  to 
detect  whether  limitations  of  fish  or  quan- 
tities are  as  prescribed.  But  why  should 
American  ships  be  inspected  in  American 
waters? 

Occasionally  Polish  vessels  commit  viola- 
tions. So  far  there  have  been  three  or  four 
this  year,  even  though  the  captains  know 
they  are  being  watched.  The  Polish  vessels 
are  as  large  as  the  Russians'  and  similarly 
equipped.  Many  of  the  Russian  ships  were 
built  in  Poland. 

The  problem  of  American  commercial  fish- 
ermen bolls  down  to  the  question  of  protect- 
ing them.  If  American  fishermen  are  to  com- 
pete wlLh  the  Soviets,  they  should  have 
trawlers  and  nets  of  equivalent  size  and 
capability.  As  a  solution  to  this,  perhaps  they 
could  be  granted  credits  at  low  Interest  that 
would  put  them  in  a  competitive  position 
with  the  Soviets  and  to  avoid  confilcts  arising 
from  disparities  in  equipment. 

Besides  that,  as  one  American  fisherman 
told  me,  there  Is  the  fear  of  being  capsized 
or  attacked  that  Americans  feel  when  they 
try  to  fish  In  areas  where  these  monster 
trawlers  are  operating  with  their  powerful 
nets. 

Future  agreements  should  be  drawn  up 
with  an  eye  to  creating  the  best  conditions 
and  securing  the  best  advantages  for  Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

The  example  of  Norway  is  a  case  in  point. 
When  Norway's  membership  in  the  European 
Economic  Community — the  Common  Mar- 
ket— ^was  being  considered,  the  others  de- 
manded fishing  concessions  from  the  Nor- 
wegians. Norway,  however,  firmly  refused  and 
insisted  on  retaining  her  12-mlle  limit  and 
other  restrictions  to  protect  her  own  fisher- 
men. Faced  with  Norway's  adamant  position, 
the  EEC  agreed  to  accept  her. 

Then  too  is  the  threat  to  the  American 
fishing  Industry  posed  by  agreements  with 
the  Soviets.  As  a  result  of  the  huge  Soviet 
catch  of  river  herring  three  years  ago,  Ameri- 
can fishermen  In  1970  were  restricted  to  half 
the  amount  taken  in  1969. 

American  negotiators  did  try  to  restrict 
river  herring,  offering  Instead  more  reload- 
ing privileges  and  shore  landings.  The  Rus- 
sians refused  to  hear  of  this  possibly  out  of 
tear  of  a  repetition  of  the  Kudirka  Incident. 
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This  Involved  the  Lithuanian  radio  opera- 
tor, Simas  Kudirka,  who  Jumped  from  his 
Soviet  ship  onto  a  nearby  Coast  Ouard  vessel 
and  then  was  forcibly  returned  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  Norwegian  experience  might  be  in- 
structive for  American  negotiators,  and  if 
American  fishermen  are  equipped  with  trawl- 
ers large  enough  they  might  try  Russian 
waters  where  varieties  of  fish  exist  that  are 
uncommon  here. 

Asked  why  this  country  has  not  sought  an 
agreement  so  American  fishermen  might  try 
Soviet  waters,  an  American  official  replied, 
"the  American  fishermen  have  not  asked  for 
It." 

Enterprising  as  Americans  are,  they  know 
their  little  ships  would  not  get  very  far  along 
the  Soviet  coast,  but  if  they  had  adequate 
equipment  that  could  compete,  the  Ameri- 
can industry  might  be  expanded,  the  cost  of 
fish  to  housewives  might  drc^  and  more 
Americans  coxild  enrich  their  diets  with  fish's 
extra  protein. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  CHEVAK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  rural  Alaskan  commimities  which 
have  incredible  needs  for  assistance  in  a 
wide  variety  of  areas,  Chevak  must  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  those  deserving  special 
attention.  On  May  12  of  this  year,  the 
seven-classroom  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs school  at  Chevak  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Because  of  my  earlier 
presentations  on  this  topic,  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  rig- 
ors of  life  in  such  an  area  and  the  neces- 
sity for  quality  education  to  be  available 
at  the  most  local  level. 

The  result  of  the  fire  is  that  153  chil- 
dren in  grades  one  through  eight  will  be 
disrupted  in  the  educational  process  and 
if  no  replacement  school  is  built  will  be 
forced  to  go  to  school  in  other  locations 
during  the  following  years.  In  response 
to  this  need,  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  resolution  which  indi- 
cates its  feeling  of  priority  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  Chevak  school.  I  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  hope 
that  some  assurance  of  immediate  action 
will  be  made  to  the  people  of  Chevak 
that  their  children  will  be  going  to  school 
near  their  homes  next  year : 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  137 — Request- 
ing That  a  New  School  Be  Constructed 
AT  Chevak.  Alaska,  To  Replace  the  One 
Destroyed  by  P*ire 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  on  May  12th  the  seven-classroom 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  at  Chevak, 
Alaska  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  and 

Whereas  there  are  153  children  in  grades 
1-8  whose  schooling  was  disrupted  by  the 
disastrous  fire;  and 

Whereas  educational  opportimlties  in  rural 
Alaska  are  already  limited  due  to  a  great 
variety  of  economic  and  geographical  factors; 
and 

Whereas  many  young  people  in  the  villages 
have  to  be  transported  to  other  areas  of 
Alaska  and  to  other  states  In  order  to  get  an 
education;  and 

Whereas,  because  most  of  the  children  af- 
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fected  by  the  Chevak  fire  are  too  young  to 
be  sent  away  from  home  for  the  next  school 
term,  a  new  school  facility  Is  desperately 
needed;  | 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Legislature 
requests  the  Bureau  of  Indian  ^Affairs  to  im- 
mediately program  the  construction  of  a  new 
school  building  at  Chevak,  Alaska  this  sum- 
mer to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  so 
that  the  153  displaced  pupils  may  continue 
their  education  In  the  fall  school  term  with- 
out further  Interruption. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Louis  R.  Bruce,  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Hawkins,  Director  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  the  Honorable 
Morris  Thompson,  Area  Director,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch, 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress. 


BOSTON  MASSACRE  REVISITED 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia  were  promised  that 
their  city  would  be  the  site  of  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  in  1976.  They  were 
led  to  believe  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  there  would  be  aid  for  an  In- 
ternational exposition. 

Philadelphia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  spent  $3  milhon  plan- 
ning for  our  Nation's  200th  birthday 
celebration. 

Now,  despite  the  promises  and  the  as- 
surances, there  will  be  no  celebration. 
Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  city  where  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written  and  signed, 
will  not  get  the  special  consideration  it 
deserves. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
lied  to  and  they  are  unhappy.  There  was 
disagreement  about  some  aspects  of  the 
plans,  but  there  was  no  disagreement 
about  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  should 
be  the  site  of  the  Nation's  200th  birthday 
celebration. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  transcript  of  an  editorial  broadcast  by 
a  Philadelphia  radio  station  which  ac- 
curately describes  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  my  city: 

Boston  Massacre  Revisited 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  lined  up  Philadelphia's  dreams 
of  a  Bicentennial  exposition  and  shot  them 
to  pieces  in  Boston  this  week. 

This  city  and  the  State  spent  $3,000,000  in 
planning  for  the  exposition  under  the  Im- 
pression that  it  had  Wlilte  House  approval 
to  do  so. 

Didn't  the  "most  powerful  senator  In  the 
country,"  Hugh  Scott,  assure  us  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  given  Philadelphia  the  nod? 
Didn't  the  word  from  Washington  indicate 
the  President  thought  Philadelphia  was  the 
logical  place  for  the  celebration?  This  theme 
dominated  Senator  Scott's  campaign  for 
re-election. 

But  an  unfunny  thing  happened  to  Phila- 
delphia on  its  way  to  the  Bicentennial  expo- 
sition. An  election  year  came  up  and  the 
thinking     in     Washington    changed.     That 
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tninKing  appears  to  be  Dasea  on  political 
expediency. 

Tbe  Administration  strategists  apparently 
believe  they  can  make  much  more  political 
hay  under  the  sunshine  of  a  $1,500,000,000 
g^ant  divided  among  the  Sfty  states. 

That's  bow  Philadelphia  and  the  State  lost 
$3,000,000  it  had  already  spent  for  planning, 
as  well  as  many  more  millions  of  potential 
benefits  from  the  exposition. 

But  WCAU  says  Philadelphia  can  shrug  off 
that  foul  blow  to  go  on  to  a  great  celebra- 
tion of  its  own.  People  across  the  country 
still  want  to  see  the  birthplace  of  liberty,  as 
3,000,000  annual  visitors  attest,  even  if  the 
present  Administration  in  Washington  is 
more  concerned  with  politics. 


BRITISH  PONDER  BASIS  FOR 
INTELLIGENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  England  have  caused  British 
Intellectuals  to  reconsider  the  roles  of 
heredity  and  environment  in  determin- 
ing a  child's  intellect. 

Of  some  significance  in  this  search  for 
truth  is  thf>  figure  of  Dr.  Arthur  Jensen, 
v.ho  began  his  investigation  "with  en- 
vironmentalist suppositions  and  intended 
to  write  a  book  on  the  damaging  effects 
of  a  poor  cultural  home  on  the  child's  in- 
telligence. It  was  only  when  he  began  to 
examine  the  evidence  in  detail  that  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  genetic  factors 
must  be  the  more  imirortant." 

Dr.  Jensen,  who  is  supported  by  Pro- 
fessor Eysenck  in  Britain,  has  advanced 
the  theory  that  "both  environmental  and 
genetic  factors  are  present"  in  determin- 
ing a  child's  intellect. 

Inasmuch  as  the  intellectual  contro- 
versy in  Britain  is  relevant  to  the  many 
socioeconomic  experiments  proposed  In 
this  Congress  which  are  based  on  the 
assiunption  that  by  changing  the  en- 
vironment it  is  possible  to  change  and 
control  a  man,  I  include  a  related  article 
by  Dr.  Richard  Lynn,  research  professor 
In  psychology  at  the  Economic  ind  Social 
Research  Institute,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
which  "considers  the  causes  of  the  IQ 
gulf  between  Negro  and  white  and  the 
possible  consequences  for  British  so- 
ciety," in  the  Record: 

Intzlligcnce  in  Black  and  White:    Prof. 

Richard  Lynn  Considers  the  Causes  or 

THE  IQ  Gulp  Between  Negro  and  White 

and     the     Possible     Consequences     For 

British  Society 

The  controversy  sparked  off  two  years  ago 
by  Prof.  Arthur  Jensen  on  the  low  IQ  of 
the  American  Negro  must  surely  have  raised 
In  many  British  people's  minds  the  question 
of  the  intelligence  of  coloured  immigrants 
into  Britain  and  the  problems  which  may 
arise  if  Jensen's  theory  is  right  and  applies 
with  equal  truth  to  Britain's  Negro  immi- 
grants. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  British  intel- 
lectual establishment  has  been  forthcoming 
in  Its  discussion  of  this  matter.  Indeed,  from 
this  side  of  the  Irish  Sea,  the  silence  Is  posi- 
tively deafening. 

Yet  the  problems  that  could  arise  may  well 
be  serious.  For  it  is  not  Just  an  academic 
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matter  when  one  section  of  society  has  an 
average  intelligence  level  substantially  be- 
low the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  It  gives  rise  to 
serious  social  frictions. 

The  first  person  to  assemble  the  evidence 
on  Negro  Intelligence  in  some  detail  was 
Dr.  Audrey  Shuey  In  her  book  "The  Testing 
of  Negro  InteUlgence"  published  in  1968. 
She  reviewed  a  number  of  studies  showing 
that  the  average  IQ  of  the  American  Negro 
was  about  IS  IQ  points  lower  than  that  of 
American  whites.  The  range  of  intelligence 
among  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
is  about  60  IQ  points,  so  tbe  black -white 
difference  of  15  IQ  points  Is  a  considerable 
one. 

The  next  psychologist  to  take  the  matter 
up  was  Dr.  Arthur  Jensen.  It  Is  not  widely 
known  that  Jensen  started  his  Investigations 
with  environmentalist  suppositions  and  In- 
tended to  write  a  book  on  the  damaging 
effects  of  a  poor  cultural  home  on  the 
child's  Intelligence.  It  was  only  when  he 
began  to  examine  the  evidence  In  detail  that 
he  came  to  believe  that  the  genetic  factors 
must  be  the  more  important.  Jensen  pub- 
lished this  conclusion  in  1969  and  unleashed 
a  considerable  furor. 

The  background  to  Jensen's  argument  Is 
that  genetic  factors  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  determination  of  Intelligence. 
About  this  proposition  there  is  virtually  no 
dispute  among  psychologists  and  soclolglsts. 
It  is  partly  a  matter  of  common  sense,  since 
everyone  knows  that  children  brought  up  in 
the  same  family  often  differ  quite  widely  in 
intelligence,  and  as  thpy  have  all  been 
brought  up  p.-etty  much  in  the  same  way  the 
most  sensible  conclusion  is  that  some  chil- 
dren are  born  with  more  brains  than  their 
less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  Is  also  no  dispute  on  a  second  point, 
which  is  that  the  average  Negro  IQ  is  around 
85  and  the  average  white  IQ  arcunl  100. 
Everyone  admits  this. 

Where  the  controversy  begins  is  with  the 
explanation  of  the  Negro-White  dl.lerence. 
There  are  three  possible  theories.  One  is  to 
maintain  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  is 
wholly  genetic.  But  no  one  takes  this  posi- 
tion, since  everyone  admits  that  tbe  poor 
environment  of  the  average  American  Negro 
probably  has  some  adverse  effect  on  his  IQ. 

The  second  theory  is  that  the  difference 
is  due  wholly  to  environmental  circum- 
stances— slum  housing,  the  low  intellectual 
and  cultural  standards  of  the  home  and  so 
on.  This  Is  the  theory  espoused  by  the  en- 
vironmentalists. 

And  the  third  theory,  proposed  by  Jensen 
and  recently  supported  by  Prof.  Eysenck  in 
Britain,  Is  that  both  environmental  and 
genetic  factors  are  present.  Since  ever>one 
agrees  about  the  environmental  factors,  the 
Jensenltes  do  not  argue  on  this  front  and 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  attempting  to 
establish  the  importance  of  the  genetic  in- 
fluences. 

The  Jensenltes  base  their  conclusion  not 
on  one  fact  alone  but  on  several  different 
types  of  evidence,  and  no  doubt  different 
members  of  the  group  put  somewhat  differ- 
ent emphasis  on  the  different  arguments. 
Some  of  these  are  rather  technical  and  others 
fairly  straightforward.  To  my  mind  three  of 
the  more  straightforward  considerations 
make  the  Jensen  position  a  fairly  strong  one. 

LITTLE   ETPECT 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  very  size  of  the 
difference  between  Negroes  and  whites.  Fif- 
teen IQ  points  Is  a  great  deal  for  the  environ- 
mentalists to  explain.  If  there  were  only  five 
IQ  points  or  so  to  explain  away,  well  and 
good.  But  can  we  be  asked  to  believe  that 
the  environment  of  the  American  Negro  is 
sufficiently  bad  to  bring  the  IQ  down  15 
points?  This  is  straining  credulity. 

For  It  is  probable  that  the  IQ  Is  very  little 
affected  by  the  material  environment  In  ad- 
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vanced  societies.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  average  IQ  In  Britain  today  Is  pretty  well 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1914.  Tet  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  In  general  standards 
of  living  and  education  and  improvement  of 
the  environment  generally  In  Britain  from 
1914  to  the  present  day.  Hence  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  very  low  average  IQ 
of  tbe  American  Negro  can  be  blamed  wholly 
on  his  poor  environment.  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  lives  in  a  poor  environment  because 
he  has  a  low  IQ. 

Jensen's  second  argument  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  almost  all  American  Negroes 
are  not  racially  pure  but  have  different  pro- 
portions of  Caucasian  ancestry.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  tell  what  the  proportion  of  Cauca- 
sian ancestry  is  from  blood  tests.  When 
blood  tests  are  carried  out  It  is  found  that 
the  more  intelligent  Negroes  are  those  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  Caucasian  ancestors. 
This  is  a  difficult  one  for  the  environmental- 
ists to  explain  away. 

Yet  another  argument  comes  from  the 
superiority  of  white  children  on  simple  motor 
tasks.  One  of  these  consists  of  watching  four 
electric  light  bulbs  and  pressing  the  button 
beneath  the  one  that  lights  up.  Speed  on  this 
task  is  associated  with  intelligence  and  white 
children  can  perform  faster  than  American 
Negro  children.  Where  very  simple  tasks  like 
this  are  concerned  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
adverse  environmental  circumstances  can  ex- 
plain the  lower  average  Negro  performance.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  average  Negro 
brain  is  simply  not  working  as  efficiently. 

The  question  mrvy  be  asked  whether  it 
mitters  that  American  Negroes  or,  come  to 
that,  other  racial  groups  have  average  IQs 
well  below  those  of  the  white  races.  The  an- 
swer to  this  is  that  there  are  two  reasons  why 
it  does  matter.  The  first  is  that  where  the 
average  IQ  of  a  group  Is  about  85,  there  are 
around  16  per  cent  with  IQs  lower  than  70 
and  this  Is  the  range  In  which  people  tend  to 
be  not  sufficiently  competent  to  be  worth 
employing  in  an  advanced  Industrial  society. 
Thus  a  group  with  a  low  Intelligence  level  is 
a  burden  for  the  rest  of  the  population  to 
carry.  And  It  is  not  unlikely,  with  its  enforced 
Idleness,  to  be  a  troublesome  turdcn. 

Furthermore,  a  group  with  a  low  intelli- 
gence level  Is  apt  to  become  resentful  at  Its 
apparently  under-privileged  position  in  so- 
ciety. It  becomes  truculent  when  It  finds  that 
its  members  do  not  get  university  places, 
executive  positions  and  so  forth  as  frequently 
as  other  people,  and  may  even  set  about  try- 
ing to  destroy  society  because  of  these  sup- 
posed Injustices.  A  distinctive  group  with  a 
low  level  of  Intelllegnce  Is  likely  to  be  a*  best 
a  disruptive  influence,  and  at  worst  a  danger- 
ous one.  All  this  can  be  seen  in  the  Black 
Power  movement  in  the  United  States  and, 
more  recently,  in  Britain. 

And  Indeed,  though  Jensen's  work  is  based 
solely  on  the  American  Negro,  the  same  pic- 
ture seems  to  be  emerging  In  Britain.  The 
evidence  Is  not;  neeirly  so  extensive  as  in  tbe 
United  States,  for  the  British  academics  have 
been  keeping  their  heads  weU  down  on  this 
issue.  Nevertheless,  it  is  beginning  to  appear 
that  the  intelligence  level  of  the  British  Negro 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  his  Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

The  Asians  seem  to  be  substantially  more 
intelligent,  but  the  average  IQ  of  the  Negroes 
appears  to  be  low,  and  a  comparatively  high 
proportion  are  now  having  to  be  educated  in 
schools  for  the  educationally  subnormal. 

The  problems  which  are  likely  to  arise  from 
the  poesiblllty  that  many  of  the  Negro  im- 
migrants into  Britain  are  of  low  intelligence 
is  ft  totally  neglected  aspect  of  the  Immigra- 
tion question.  Considering  the  large  sums 
that  are  now  being  spent  by  the  race  rela- 
tions Industry,  It  Is  surely  time  for  some 
attention  to  be  given  to  this  potentially  seri- 
ous problem. 
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SOUTH  HOLLAND  RETAINS  OLD 
DUTCH  TRADITIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
proud  resident  of  South  Holland,  m.,  I 
am  especially  pleased  at  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  community  side  by  side 
with  a  spirited  perpetuation  of  its  historic 
traditions.  The  Chicago  Tribune  neigh- 
borhood section  of  May  18  carried  a  very 
fine  article  on  the  old  Dutch  traditions 
of  South  Holland.  I  am  very  pleased  and 
proud  to  insert  this  into  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  18,  1972] 
South  Holland  Retains  Old  Dutch 

T&AOmONS 

(By  William  Gaines) 

The  traditions  of  a  19th  century  Dutch 
settlement  are  part  of  the  lives  of  modem 
suburbanites  in  South  Holland. 

City  people  crowded  into  the  small  farming 
community  In  the  south  suburbs  in  the  1960s. 
The  descendants  of  Dutch  Immigrants  who 
lived  there  feared  that  their  village  would 
become  Just  another  urbanized  suburb. 

The  new  people.  Instead,  have  preserved 
the  customs,  accenting  the  wooden  shoe, 
tulip,  and  windmill.  And  they  will  aU  partici- 
pate in  the  village's  tvflip  festival  which  will 
be  held  June  1  through  June  3. 

South  Holland  today  has  25,000  residents 
of  various  ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds. 
It  also  has  the  distinction  of  having  no  liquor 
sales,  no  apartment  buildings,  and  no  sale  of 
nonessentials  on  Sundays. 

HAS   TAX-SUFFORTED   BAND 

Many  new  residents  were  attracted  to 
South  Holland  because  of  Its  conservative 
laws  and  religious  customs. 

South  Holland  was  settled  by  Dutch. im- 
migrants In  1847.  They  were  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland  who  lived  In 
the  south  province  of  Holland. 

One  hundred  years  later,  the  village,  only 
three  miles  south  of  the  Chicago  city  limits, 
was  a  closely  knit  group  of  descendants  of 
the  immigrants  who  had  Intermarried. 

CHURCH   IS   COMMUNITT    CENTER 

The  church  was  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity and  services  were  long  and  serious. 
There  was  no  regular  English  language 
church  service  untU  1935.  Women  were  not 
allowed  to  vote  in  meetings  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  until  1942. 

Farms  produced  vegetables  and  onion  sets 
which  were  trucked  to  Chicago  and  other 
nearby  cities.  South  Holland  produced  half 
of  the  country's  onion  sets. 

The  name  South  Holland  was  first  used 
when  the  post  office  was  opened  in  1869. 
Pieter  DeJong,  the  first  postmaster,  operated 
the  post  office  in  his  general  store.  Tbe  village 
was  incorporated  In  1894. 

The  early  history  Is  not  remote  to  Michael 
H.  Vander  Aa,  DeJong 's  grandson. 

SHOE   STORE   DOES   NOT   CHANGE 

Vander  Aa,  67,  operates  a  shoe  store  at 
16137  South  Park  Av.  that  was  bought  by 
hU  father  In  1907. 

The  store  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  then. 
It  is  one  small  room  on  the  front  of  a  two- 
story  home.  A  few  basic  shoe  styles  are  dis- 
played in  two  small  windows.  A  counter  with 
ft  large  cone  of  string,  a  seat  for  the  buyer, 
and  shelves  on  two  waUs  are  the  only 
furnishings. 

In  keeping  with  the  conservatism  of  his 
forefathers,  family  shoes  and  work  shoes  are 
tbe  backbone  of  the  business,  says  Vander 
Aa. 
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Stylish  fads  such  as  imports  and  high 
heeled  men's  shoes  were  never  stocked,  he 
said. 

"I  never  saw  any  need  for  expansion,"  he 
said,  "I  keep  tbe  overhead  low  and  the  prices 
down  and  my  customers  come  back." 

Children  and  grandchildren  In  some  fam- 
ilies have  shopped  In  the  store  and  now  many 
of  the  newcomers  also  shop  there,  he  said. 

BARBER   ORGANIZES   BAND 

Iilarchlng  bands  were  common  in  the  vU- 
lage  since  1905,  but  they  were  loosely  orga- 
nized vmtll  Joseph  Van  Schouwen,  a  barber, 
organized  a  40-member  band  and  got  vil- 
lage support  for  It  In  1943.  The  band  plays 
regularly  in  Veterans  Memorial  Park,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Little  Calumet  River,  and  on 
holidays  and  special  occasions. 

The  btaid  performed  for  the  dedication 
of  the  new  library  and  post  office  last  year. 

"Some  of  the  new  people  In  the  vUlage 
are  band  members.  They  have  the  same  In- 
terest and  pride  In  It  as  the  old  members," 
Van  Schouwen  said.  Van  Schouwen,  65,  saw 
the  village  grow  from  dirt  streets  and  farms 
into  a  busy  suburb.  The  bowling  alley  across 
the  street  from  his  shop  at  161st  Street  and 
South  Park  Avenue  vros  an  onion  ware- 
house in  the  1920s,  he  remembers. 

South  Holland  had  a  population  of  3,247 
In  1950,  Just  before  the  buUdlng  boom.  Be- 
fore the  boom  had  peaked,  newcomers,  out- 
numbered the  original  residents  by  5  to  1. 

SOME   MOVED   FROM   ROSELAND 

Some  of  the  new  residents  were  also  Dutch 
who  had  moved  from  the  Roseland  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago,  but  mostly  the  influx  was 
a  cross  section  of  white  nationalities  who 
moved  from  Chicago. 

Gordon  Boss,  of  16416  S.  Evans  Av.,  a  radio 
engineer,  himself  of  Dutch  ancestry,  found 
that  he  had  little  In  common  with  the  old 
South  Hollanders. 

"We  had  our  religion  in  common,"  he  said. 
"After  that  they  were  Interested  In  crops  and 
I  was  Involved  in  electronic  circuits,  so  the 
conversation  ended  after  a  comment  about 
the  weather." 

However,  many  of  the  farmers  found 
greener  pastures  In  Will  and  Kankakee 
Counties  or  In  Indiana  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  stayed  In  South  Holland  and 
adopted  more  modem  ways. 

TURN  TO  REAL  ESTATX 

Many  second  generation  farm  families  went 
Into  real  estate,  retail  business  and  nurseries, 
all  of  which  prospered  from  sales  to  the  new 
Immigrants  from  Chicago. 

South  Holland  became  nationally  known 
In  1968  when  the  federal  government  forced 
elementary  school  district  151  to  bus  pupils 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  However,  the  dis- 
trict Is  only  one  of  three  elementary  school 
districts  to  which  South  Holland  children  go. 

Some  families  moved  or  placed  their  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  to  avoid  sending  them 
to  a  school  in  nearby  Phoenix. 

Developed  land  in  the  village  is  nearlng  its 
saturation  point.  The  maximum  population 
can  be  only  33,000  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
reached  within  eight  years.  About  300  home 
buUdlng  permits  are  granted  each  year. 

The  home  buyers  have  not  forgotten  the 
tradition  behind  their  community.  Tulip 
Terrace,  HoUandale,  and  Holl&nd  Estates  are 
names  of  new  subdivisions. 

Tulips  are  favorites  for  flower  gardens  and 
there  are  toy,  decorative  windmills  on  lawns 
and  an  occasional  decorative  wooden  shoe 
displayed.  A  gas  station  at  17lBt  Street  and 
South  Park  Avenue  has  a  windmill  on  Its 
roof. 

VOTE  SUNDAY  CLOSING  LAW 

A  Sunday  closing  law  was  voted  by  the  vU- 
lage board  In  1969,  and  amended  In  1960  to 
allow  the  opening  of  gas  stations,  restau- 
rants, motels,  drug  stores  and  amusement 
places. 

The  only  amusement  place  In  the  vUlage 
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is  the  bowling  alley  and  It  is  kept  closed  on 
Sundays  voluntarily. 

The  South  Holland  Jaycees  took  a  survey 
In  1964  and  found  that  80  per  cent  of  tbe 
residents  approved  the  Sunday  closing  law. 

South  Holland  opened  the  first  high  school 
this  year.  Students  formerly  went  to  Thorn- 
ton High  School  In  Harvey  and  Thornridge 
High  School  in  Dolton.  Now  most  of  them 
attend  Thornwood  High  School  in  South 
Holland. 

South  HoUand  residents  turn  out  for  the 
annual  tulip  festival  In  the  native  costumes 
of  the  Dutch  settlers.  The  first  festival  was 
held  m  1967. 

"The  winners  of  contests  for  the  best  cos- 
tumes and  best  floats  In  the  parade  have 
been  people  of  aU  nationalities,"  said  Thomas 
H.  MUler,  the  charter  president  of  the  South 
HoUand  Jaycees. 

MUler  of  15363  S.  Ingleslde  Av.,  an  office 
manager  for  the  Santa  Pe  RaUroad,  Is  among 
those  who  moved  to  South  HoUand  In  the 
late  1950s. 

"There  is  an  excellent  community  spirit. 
People  have  accepted  the  lawn  and  tradi- 
tions," he  said.  "Because  there  are  no  apart- 
ments, each  resident  Is  more  permanent  and 
has  an  investment  In  the  community." 


MARITIME  DAY 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
by  Governor  Egan  declaring  May  22, 
1972,  as  "Maritime  Day  in  Alaska."  We 
all  recognize  that  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine  is  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  prosperity.  In  1933. 
the  U.S.  Congress  designated  May  22 
as  National  Maritime  Day  to  celebrate 
the  first  transatlantic  voyage  of  a 
steamship,  the  SS  Savannah,  in  1819.  I 
would  like  to  insert  Into  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues  attention  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  which  so  rightly  honors  our 
merchant  marine: 

PROCLAMATION— MarITIMB    DaT 

We  In  Alaska  recognize  that  a  strong  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  Is  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  pro^erity  and  mUltary  secu- 
rity. 

To  remind  us  of  the  Important  role  which 
the  merchant  marine  plays  in  our  lives,  the 
Congress  in  1933  designated  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  transatlantic  voyage  by  a  steam- 
ship, the  SS  Savanjiah,  on  May  22,  1819,  as 
National  Maritime  Day. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
the  Nation's  maritime  Industry  wlU  move  for- 
ward with  the  task  of  rebtiUding  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet.  Improving  the  competitive 
position  of  our  shlpbuUdlng  Industry,  and 
restoring  the  United  States  to  Its  rightful 
proud  position  In  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world. 

AU  elements  of  the  maritime  Industry  can 
utilize  the  opportunity  provided  by  that  Act 
to  develop  an  American  merchant  marine 
fuUy  capable  of  providing  the  modem,  effi- 
cient services  which  are  Indispensable  both 
to  our  foreign  commerce  and  to  our  security. 

Therefore,  I,  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of 
Alaska,  proclaim  May  22,  1972,  as  Maritime 
Day  in  Alaska  and  urge  the  people  of  Alaska 
to  honor  our  American  merchant  marine  by 
dlsplaymg  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  at  their  homes  and  other  sulUble 
places. 

Dated  this  Stb  day  of  May,  1972. 
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PITTSBURGH    MAN    WINS    BRONZE 
MEDAL  FOR  LTPESAVINO 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
slightly  over  a  year  ago  that  a  young 
man  from  my  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  William  H.  Jordan,  of  821  Jones 
Avenue,  North  Braddock.  risked  his  life 
to  save  a  woman  from  drowning. 

Today,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  re- 
port that  Mr.  Jordan's  display  of  courage 
and  unselfishness  has  won  him  a  bronze 
medal  from  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  or- 
ganization has  been  recognizing  deeds  of 
outstanding  heroism  since  1904  and  in 
that  time  has  awarded  4,250  bronze 
medsOs.  613  silver  ones,  and  21  gold 
medallions. 

The  incident  involving  Mr.  Jordan 
happened  on  May  11,  1971,  and  con- 
cerned Mrs.  Kathleen  Huber,  of  1000 
Electric  Avenue,  East  Pittsburgh.  Mrs. 
Huber  was  fishing  from  a  bridge  when  she 
fell  into  the  river  below  which  was  ap- 
proximately 8  feet  deep  at  that  point. 
She  floated  face  down  and  motionless 
about  30  yards  from  shore  as  the  current 
began  carrying  her  downstream. 

Mr.  Jordan  saw  her.  He  leaped  from 
the  bridge  and  swam  to  her  side.  As  he 
reached  her,  Mrs.  Huber  revived  and 
grabbed  him,  causing  both  to  submerge. 
They  went  under  twice  more  before 
Jordan  was  able  to  grab  a  board  which 
someone  on  shore  had  thrown  into  the 
water.  He  held  Mrs.  Huber  on  the  board 
while  both  of  them  floated  with  the  cur- 
rent toward  a  high  wall  at  the  bank.  A 
man  on  the  wall  lowered  a  cable  and  Mr. 
Jordan  grabbed  it  and  held  on  while  Mrs. 
Huber  stood  on  his  shoulders  and  then 
was  lifted  to  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
individuals  such  as  Mr.  Jordan  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  official  case  history  of  his 
lifesaving  heroics  and  a  news  article  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  describing  the  feat: 

Commission  Honors  N.  Braodock  Hero 

A  North  Braddock  laborer  who  helped  save 
an  East  Pittsburgh  woman  from  drowning 
was  one  of  23  honored  today  by  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission. 

The  recipient  of  a  bronze  medal  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Jordan,  24,  of  821  Jones  Ave. 

His  heroic  deed  occurred  a  year  ago  yes- 
terday when  Mrs.  Kathleen  Huber,  23,  of 
1000  Electric  Ave.,  fell  Into  water  eight  feet 
deep  while  fishing  from  a  bridge  over  Turtle 
Creek  In  East  Pittsburgh. 

As  she  began  to  float  motionless,  face 
down,  Jordan  Jumped  from  the  bridge  and 
swam  to  her,  30  feet  from  shore. 

Both  went  under  briefly  when  Mrs.  Huber 
revived  and  grabbed  him.  They  submerged 
two  more  times. 

Grasping  a  board  thrown  Into  the  water, 
Jordan  held  the  woman  on  It  as  they  moved 
with  the  current  toward  a  high  wall  at  the 
bank. 

Jordan  grabbed  a  cable  lowered  by  a 
man  on  the  wall  and  held  on  while  Mrs. 
Huber  stood  on  his  shoulders.  Others  lifted 
her  to  the  waU. 

Today's  awards  Increased  the  number  given 
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since  the  fund's  Inception  In  1904  to  4,250 
bronze,  613  silver  and  21  gold  medals. 

Carnegie     Hero     Fund     Commission     Case 

Summary — Drowning — File     No.     52042- 

5876 

Case  of  WUllam  H.  Jordan,  Sr. 

Address:  821  Jones  Avenue,  North  Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

Bronze  Medal  awarded  to  William  H.  Jor- 
dan, Sr.,  who  helped  to  save  Kathleen  Huber 
from  drowning.  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  11, 
1971.  While  fishing  from  a  bridge  over  a 
creek,  Mrs.  Huber,  aged  23,  fell  Into  water 
eight  feet  deep  and,  unable  to  swim,  floated 
motionless  face  down  as  the  current  moved 
her  downstream.  Jordan,  aged  24,  laborer, 
jumped  from  the  bridge  and  swam  to  Mrs. 
Huber,  who  was  30  feet  from  the  bank.  She 
revived  and  grasped  him,  causing  them  to 
be  submerged  briefly.  Mrs.  Huber  then  at- 
tempted to  climb  onto  Jordan.  They  went  un- 
der briefly  two  more  times.  Obtaining  a  board 
which  had  been  thrown  Into  the  water,  Jor- 
dan held  Mrs.  Huber  on  it  as  they  moved 
with  the  ciu'rent  toward  a  high  wall  at  the 
bank.  From  a  ledge  on  the  wall,  a  man  low- 
ered a  cable  which  Jordan  grasped  and  held 
to  while  Mrs.  Huber  climbed  onto  his  shoul- 
ders. Others  lifted  Mrs.  Huber  and  then  Jor- 
dan onto  the  ledge. 
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THE  CHILEAN  REVOLUTION— A  RE- 
VIEW BY  FATHER  JOSEPH  P. 
THORNING 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  ICARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Jo- 
seph F.  Thoming  is  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Each  year  on  Pan-American  Day, 
Father  Thoming,  a  noted  expert  on 
Latin  American  affairs,  is  the  visiting 
chaplain  of  the  House.  Father  Thoming 
pursues  his  interest  in  Latin  America 
throughout  the  year.  Recently,  a  book 
review  by  Father  Thorning  in  "Amer- 
ica," a  national  weekly  published  by  the 
Jesuits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
appeared  and  I  would  like  to  share 
Father  Thoming's  review  of  "The  Chil- 
ean Revolution — Conversations  with  Al- 
lende"  by  Regis  Debray  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  book  review  follov/s: 
The    Chilean    Revolution — Conversations 

with  Allende,  with  a  Postscript  bt  Sal- 

VAOOB  Allende 

(By  R^gls  Debray) 

Will  the  Chilean  Revolution  be  a  "revolu- 
tion without  rifles"?  That  is  the  key  ques- 
tion posed  by  French  journalist  R^gls  Debray 
In  his  dialogue  with  President  Salvador 
Allende. 

Debray,  whose  original  idol  was  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, supplies  an  answer  of  his  own.  In  his 
Introduction  the  author  assures  his  readers 
that.  In  order  to  gain  absolute  power,  the 
use  of  force  Is  sanctioned  by  "universal  prin- 
ciples of  Marxism-Leninism." 

In  responding  to  the  Inquiries  of  his 
youthful  admirer,  Allende  provides  data 
about  his  boyhood,  medical  education  and 
political  thinking.  As  a  lad  of  fourteen,  he 
was  greatly  influenced  by  a  cobbler-anarchist 
who  taught  him  "how  to  play  chess,"  to 
enjoy  "the  good  things  of  life"  and  to  read 
books  on  social  Issues.  Three  generations  of 
his  family  were  freemasons,  who  often  en- 
gaged In  controversy  with  conservatives,  es- 


pecially "on  a  rellglotis  ftont."  Almost  from 
the  start,  Allende  reveals,  he  was  "aware  of 
his  antl-lmperlallst  vocation."  As  a  youthful 
politician,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Socialist  Party  In  Valparaiso.  He  insists, 
however,  that  his  Marxism  had  "nothing  to 
do  with  European  Social  Democrats." 

When  In  1938  President  Pedro  Aguirro 
Cerda  organized  the  first,  short-lived  "Popu- 
lar Front"  government,  he  named  Dr.  Allende 
Minister  of  Public  Health.  The  job  showed 
the  young  man's  capacity  for  leadership  and 
brought  his  gifts  of  oratory  and  organization 
to  national  attention.  Despite  three  subse- 
quent defeats  In  hard-fought  presidential 
campaigns,  he  won  enough  votes  from  a  So- 
cialist-Communist coalition  in  the  Chilean 
Senate  to  become  President  of  that  bodv 
during  the  Christian  Democratic  administra- 
tion of  Eduardo  Frei  Montalva  (1964-70). 
In  his  fourth  try  for  the  Caaa  Moneda,  Al- 
lende emerged  as  victor.  His  plurality  in  the 
popular  vote  was  36.3  per  cent. 

As  President  of  Chile,  Dr.  Allende,  although 
aUudlng  to  some  differences  with  Castro  as 
"fundamental  and  violent,"  explains  that 
their  goals  are  almost  Identical:  "complete 
economic  and  political  domination."  As  often 
as  Debray  expresses  Impatience  with  "the 
pace  of  socialization,"  bis  mentor  empha- 
sizes his  determination  to  "expropriate  the 
means  of  production  that  are  still  in  private 
hands."  For  this  to  happen,  he  adds,  control 
must  be  established  over  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  government.  His  models 
are  "the  Socialist  countries." 

Recent  events  in  Chile  raise  doubts  about 
AUende's  prospects  of  success  for  such  a 
comprehensive  program.  The  1972  congres- 
sional by-elections  brought  victories  to  a 
reunited  front  of  Christian  Democrats,  lib- 
erals and  nationalists.  As  a  result,  Allende 
does  not  dare  to  consult  the  public  about 
his  decision  to  dominate  congress  and  the 
courts.  Food  shortages,  housing  problems, 
runaway  Inflation,  lowered  productivity  in 
mines,  factories  and  on  farms,  defaults  on 
Indebtedness  and  near-bankruptcy  haunt  the 
Popular  Unity  regime. 

This  Debray-Allende  colloquy  is  a  valuable 
reference  work.  It  can  be  studied,  now  and 
In  the  future,  either  as  a  blue-print  for 
another  collectivized  society  or  as  a  plan  for 
peaceful  construction  of  a  Socialist,  but  non- 
Soviet,  Republic,  respectful  of  basic  rights 
and  dedicated  to  the  correction  of  social 
evils,  while  providing  fairly  for  human  needs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BORIS 
KOCHUBIYEVSKY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  continued  repression  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious and  cultural  activities  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  welcome  here  those  who  have  been 
granted  exit  visas  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  continuing  to  aid  efforts  to  focus 
worldwide  attention  upon  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  we  can  benefit  greatly  by 
hearing  firsthand  what  life  is  truly  like 
for  the  Jews  of  Russia. 

Last  week,  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Gilbert  Gude,  had  the  opportunity 
of  participating  in  a  unique  "undedica- 
tion"  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
in  Rockvllle,  Md.  Boris  Kochubiyevsky. 
a  Soviet  Jew  recently  released  from 
prison,  and  now  a  citizen  of  Israel,  was 
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presented  with  a  plaque  that  had  been 
dedicated  in  his  honor  2  years  ago,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  fight  for  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  An  account  of  the  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kochubiyevsky  from  the  Jewish  Week- 
American  Examiner  follows: 
Area  Tribute  to  Kochubiyevsky  Winds  Up 

With  Effort  to  Give  Petitions  to  Soviet 

Officials 

It  was  Boris  Kochubiyevsky  night  at  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  Monday  evening, 
but  Kochubiyevsky,  the  guest  of  honor, 
whose  demands  for  an  exit  permit  to  Israel 
inspired  a  mass-movement  of  Soviet  Jewry 
to  follow  suit,  did  not  voice  his  usual  flery 
protest.  Instead,  he  accepted  the  warm  trib- 
utes of  more  than  250  area  residents  who  had 
come  to  see  him,  braving  a  steady  downpour. 

A  high  point  of  the  program  was  the  pres- 
entation to  Kochubiyevsky  of  a  plaque  that 
bad  signalled  the  Initiation  of  an  area 
Kochubiyevsky  drive  In  March  1970,  after  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  three  years  In  a  Soviet 
prison.  The  plaque,  at  the  Jewish  Commimlty 
Center,  was  to  stand  as  long  as  Kochubiyev- 
sky was  denied  his  freedom. 

Dr.  David  Korn,  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Council's  Soviet  Jewry  Commit- 
tee, presented  the  plaque  to  the  former  So- 
viet militant,  now  a  citizen  of  Israel.  In  brief 
response  Kochubiyevsky  said  "helping  Israel 
is  helping  Soviet  Jewry,'  and  added  that  So- 
viet Jews  "count  on  the  free  world's  help  In 
securing  freedom  and  justice." 

GUDE  PLEDGES  SUPPORT 

Rep.  OUbert  Oude,  who  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  plaque  In 
1970,  was  on  hand  again,  this  time  to  wel- 
come the  object  of  the  drive  he  helped  to 
launch.  The  Maryland  congressman  pledged 
bis  support  to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  announced  that  he  and  several 
other  congressmen  would  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  purpose  this  week  in  Congress. 

Another  speaker  at  the  rally,  Michael  Epel- 
man,  described  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  his  wife  Polina  and  his  eight-year-old 
daughter  Julia  from  Leningrad.  Epelman  left 
the  USSR  In  February  1971  "because,  as  a 
Jew,  I  could  not  live  and  work  In  a  country 
whose  government  blindly  supported  regimes 
seeking  to  destroy  my  people.  I  found  it  Intol- 
erable to  continue  to  render  allegiance  to  a 
country  which  supplied  bullets  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  kill  my  brothers — the  citizens  of 
Israel." 

MANY  APPEALS 

He  said  his  wife  knew  of  his  feelings  but  he 
did  not  Inform  her  of  his  plan  to  leave  the 
country  for  fear  of  involving  her  as  an  ac- 
complice In  his  act — with  possible  harsh  con- 
sequences. After  he  arrived  In  Israel,  his  wife 
Indicated  her  desire  to  join  him,  and  be  Ini- 
tiated formal  steps  to  make  this  possible — 
but  her  application  for  an  exit  visa  has  been 
refused  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  His  wife 
has  since  appealed  to  many  authorities.  In- 
cluding the  United  Nations  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross — all,  so  far,  to  no  avail. 

Another  speaker,  Leonard  Orlofl.  principal 
of  Woodson  High  School  in  suburban  Mary- 
land, told  of  the  plight  of  a  cousin  now  liv- 
ing in  Russia  who  has  been  denied  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  His  talk  was  followed  by 
brief  remarks  by  Katla  Palatnlk,  sister  of 
Soviet  prisoner  of  conscience  Raza  Palatnlk; 
Shlomo  Shoham.  former  Soviet  prisoner,  and 
by  a  reading  of  Kochublyevsky's  famous  letter 
of  protest  by  Anne  Chodofl.  Dr.  Isaac  Frank, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  presided. 

Dr.  Frank  distributed  petitions  addressed  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin,  and  said  that 
those  signed  petitions  asking  for  justice  and 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  on  the  eve  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  embassy  that  evening. 
Charter  buses  arranged  by  the  Council  took 
some  100  people  from  the  Center  building  at 
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about  9:30  p.m.  to  travel  to  dovimtown  Wash- 
ington. The  demonstrators  held  two  simul- 
taneous protests.  Half  the  group  formed  a 
picket  line  at  16  and  K  Streets,  N.W.,  and 
the  other  half  formed  a  sUent  vigil  In  front 
of  the  Philip  Murray  Building  directly  across 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

REFUSE  petitions 

Kochubiyevsky,  Dr.  David  Korn,  and  Rabbi 
Leon  Adler  attempted  to  deliver  the  peti- 
tions to  the  Soviet  embassy.  After  several  re- 
buffs at  the  Embassy  gate,  a  Soviet  embassy 
official  came  outside  and  spoke  to  the  delega- 
tion. He  refused  either  to  accept  the  petitions 
or  to  admit  the  delegation.  The  vlgU  and 
picket  line  continued  until  after  11  p.m. 

In  addition  to  Monday  night's  demonstra- 
tions, it  was  urged  that  the  concern  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  over  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
be  forwarded  to  both  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  to  Soviet  Secretary  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev during  their  summit  talks  next  week. 


THE  FRENCH  VOTE  WITH  BICYCLES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
late  1960's  and  on  Into  the  early  1970's, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  protests.  Without  doubt,  peaceful 
protest,  redress  of  grievances  and  active 
participation  in  governmental  affairs  are 
the  hallmark  of  American  tradition. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  we  are  not 
the  only  country  challenged  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  future.  While  ecology, 
urban  frustration,  rising  prices  and  con- 
tinuing social  unrest  may  seem  to  be 
particular  only  to  the  United  States,  a 
quick  look  at  any  European  newspaper 
indicates  otherwise. 

The  form  of  protest  may  not  seem 
different  to  those  of  us  who  are  cogni- 
zant of  these  protests  but  a  recent  dem- 
onstration in  Paris  last  month  revealed 
that  many  Frenchmen  made  known  their 
opposition  to  a  government-controlled 
media  referendum  by  producing  a  colos- 
sal traffic  jam  by  bicycling  down — 10,000 
at  a  time — the  Champs  Elysees. 

These  enterprising  Parisians,  some 
young  and  some  old,  were  demonstrating 
their  displeasure  with  excessive  noise, 
traffic  jams,  lack  of  sufficient  and  effi- 
cient public  transportation  and  the  omi- 
nous transformation  of  public  parks  to 
parking  lots. 

While  this  "bike-ln"  did  not  solve  the 
many  problems  facing  advanced  civiliza- 
tion today,  it  nevertheless  was  a  new  and 
imaginative  way  to  focus  attention  on 
the  ills  of  modem  society. 

This  month.  Friends  of  the  Earth  pub- 
lished a  most  provocative  article  writ- 
ten by  Justice  DeLacy  Keller,  which  viv- 
idly describes  that  day  in  April  when 
the  French  voted  with  their  bicycles.  If 
there  are  no  objections,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shoidd  like  to  include  that  article  In  to- 
day's Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  French  Vote  With  Bicycles 
(By  Justine  Dee  Lacy  Keller) 

When  all  good  Parisians  should  have  been 
home  pondering  whether  to  vote  aui  or  non 
01^  greater  Common  Market  policy  In  Mr. 
Pompldou's     referendum     April     23,     some 
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10.000  of  them  were  careening  down  the 
Champs  Elysees  on  bicycles,  producing  the 
capital's  worst  traffic  jam  since  last  October's 
Metro  strike.  The  demonstration  a  velo 
strayed  from  riot  traditions  begun  with  the 
Commune  uprising  in  1870  and  most  recently 
seen  In  May,  1968;  for  the  first  time,  bicycles 
replaced  the  barricades,  and  It  was  the  dem- 
onstrators who  wore  gas  masks,  not  the  CRS 
riot  troops  called  out  to  head  them  off.  De- 
spite an  intensive  bombardment  by  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled media  in  favor  of  the 
referendum,  a  greater  percentage  of  French- 
men withheld  their  opinion  than  In  any 
previous  referendum;  apparently,  the  only 
"mobilized"  Parisians  were  the  partisans  of 
pure  air. 

Signs  proclaiming  "Long  live  bicycles, 
down  with  cars,"  "Legs,  not  motors,"  "Autos 
stink,  pollute  and  cause  nervous  break- 
downs!" bobbed  up  and  down  at  the  Porte 
Dauphlne  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  where 
rendezvous  time  was  1:30  p.m.  on  April  22. 
Hundreds,  then  thousands,  of  bicycles  of  all 
ages  and  styles  herded  protectively  together, 
waiting  for  the  take  off  signal  f ron  Jean-Luc 
Fessard,  organizer  of  the  demonstration  for 
Les  Amis  de  la  Terre,  Friends' of  the  Earth's 
French  sister.  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Comite  Antlculeaire  de  Paris,  the  Comite  de 
Liberation  Ecologique.  Stre,  Obiectif  Soci€il- 
iste,  and  the  Federation  of  Users  of  Public 
Transport.  There  were  chic  folding  bicycles 
from  the  16th  arrondisaement,  elderly  rusted 
ones  repainted  red,  racing  bicycles  dragged 
out  of  the  cellar  for  the  occasion.  There  were 
bicycles  built  for  two,  am  even  one  for 
three,  tricycles,  mopeds  relieved  of  motors, 
and  finally  a  few  courageous  IPrenchmen  on 
roller  skates.  A  man  who  bad  managed  to 
scrounge  up  only  one  skate  had  no  trouble 
hitching  a  ride.  He  was  pulled  along  between 
two  bicycles  for  the  ten  mile  trek. 

These  enterprising  Parisians  were  respond- 
ing to  posters  and  green-inked  tracts  which 
had  been  distributed  by  Les  Amis  de  la 
Terre,  and  publicized  by  Le  Nouvel  Observa- 
teur  and  the  underground  Charlie  Hebdo. 
They  effectively  nagged  passing  urbanltes 
with  the  taunting  question.  "Are  you  happy?" 
In  case  of  negative  response,  the  leaflets  ex- 
horted Parisians  to  unite  and  fight  the 
famUlar  causes  of  urban  discontent:  noise, 
traffic  jams,  lack  of  efficient  public  trans- 
portation, the  alarming  sacrifice  of  parks  to 
parking  lots,  and  the  ever  extending  concrete 
carpet. 

After  a  futile  attempt  by  100  or  so  police- 
men to  reroute  the  10.000  bicycles  out  onto 
the  exterior  boulevards.  Fessard  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  move  out  around  2:30  p.m.  The  proces- 
sion swtumed  around  the  Place  de  I'EtoUa 
and  started  its  triumphal  descent  down  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
up  the  Blvd.  St.  German  through  the  Latin 
Quarter,  toward  the  Bastille  and  on  to  the 
Bois  de  Vlncennes,  crossing  Paris  from  west 
to  east.  Four  bus  loads  of  riot  troops  again 
tried  to  disperse  the  crowd  lower  down  on  the 
Champs  Elysees  only  two  feet  from  the 
Elysee  Palace.  Wary  of  an  Image  of  brutality 
on  the  day  before  the  referendum,  however, 
the  police  gave  up  temporarily. 

While  automobile  traffic  fumed,  some  sym- 
pathetic motorists  used  their  cars  to  block  off 
streets,  then  got  out  and  watched  the  parade 
with  amusement.  Pedestrians  flocked  to- 
gether shouting  "Bon  ■  courage",  and  the 
French  equivalent  of  "Right  on!"  Buses  un- 
able to  move  sat  dejectedly  by  the  curb,  and 
demonstrators  stuck  a  "For  Sale"  sign  on 
the  windshield  of  one  while  the  driver  was 
off  downing  a  cognac.  But  not  all  drivers 
were  amused.  Some  got  out  of  their  cars  to 
excoriate  the  cyclists.  One  frustrated  driver 
trying  to  get  away  for  the  weekend  refxised 
to  stop  for  the  procession  and  ran  into  ••v- 
eral  bikes  with  his  bumper.  He  Immediately 
found  himself  surrounded  by  his  adversaries, 
who  shook  the  car,  let  the  air  out  of  his  tires, 
and  broke  a  tall  light.  The  cyclists  let  him  go 
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alter  he  relmbureed  the  damage  done  on  the 
8i>ot.  Similar  clashes  of  Intetesta  occurred 
\mtU  arrival  at  the  Bola  de  Vlncennes,  where 
members  of  the  Grand  Magic  Circus  troupe 
greeted  the  throngs  with  open  arms  and 
played  a  victory  hymn  on  musical  Instru- 
ments. 

NIGHTSTICKS    IN   THI    WOODS 

Dancing  and  singing  continued  during  the 
hour-long  woodland  revelry  which  was 
broken  up  when  helmeted  riot  troops  on  mo- 
torcycles charged  the  crowd.  Tear  gas  was 
used  to  disperse  the  cyclists,  many  of  whom 
had  already  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
troops.  Efforts  by  adults  present  to  reason 
with  the  police  were  to  no  avail.  Fifty  peo- 
ple were  taken  Into  police  headquarters,  held 
for  five  hours,  and  searched;  when  they  re- 
turned to  fetch  their  bicycles,  several  were 
missing.  The  CRS  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
smashing  the  spokes  of  the  temporarily 
abandoned  cycles  with  nightsticks.  It  Is 
worthwhile  noting  that  the  police,  in  order 
not  to  provoke  any  criticism,  waited  until  the 
demonstrators  were  safely  out  of  sight  In  the 
woods  before  resorting  to  violence. 

With  the  overwhelming  success  of  Paris' 
first  ecological  demonstration — similar  at- 
tempts at  arousing  public  opinion  against 
nuclear  centers  In  Lyon,  Bugey,  and  Pessen- 
helm  turned  out  only  one-sixth  as  many 
people — Les  Amis  de  la  Terre  scored  some 
important  points.  Unhappy  urbanltes  have 
realized  that  there  exists  an  effective  way  to 
protest  the  declining  quality  of  big-city  life. 
The  bicycle  may  have  become  the  symbol  of 
the  ecological  revolution  Just  beginning  In 
Prance;  for  the  first  time,  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  automobile  in  Paris  has  been 
challenged  by  a  substantial  number  of  Pa- 
risians now  demanding  an  alternative  means 
of  transport.  This  Is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment in  the  face  of  Mr.  Pompidou's  recent 
proclamation,  "We  must  adapt  Paris  to  the 
automobile  and  renounce  a  certain  esthetlo 
idealism." 

Strengthened  by  the  participation  of  10,000 
people  in  Saturday's  demonstration,  Les 
Amis  de  la  Terre  plans  to  seek  an  encounter 
with  Mr.  Robert  Poujade,  so  far  ineffectual 
Minister  of  the  Environment,  to  demand:  the 
creation  of  pedestrian  streets  (Paris,  along 
with  London,  lags  far  behind  other  Euro- 
pean capitals  in  this  domain);  one  million 
free  bicycles  at  the  disposition  of  Parisians; 
the  development  of  free,  non-polluting  pub- 
lic transportation  based  on  Rome's  recent 
example,  the  closing  of  Paris  to  more  auto- 
mobile traffic,  and  a  halt  to  creation  of  inner- 
city  expressways. 

Voting  with  a  bicycle  Instead  of  a  ballot 
Isnt  a  political  tradition  in  France;  how- 
ever, It  may  have  Just  become  one. 
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Mentally  HI,"  being  distributed  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Beyond  representing  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation on  coverage  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional illness  under  any  system  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  this  pamphlet 
also  contains  an  overview  on  insurance 
coverage  of  mental  illness. 

Further,  it  highlights  a  study  soon  to 
be  released,  "Health,  Insurance,  and  Psy- 
chiatric Care:  Utilization  and  Costs,"  di- 
rected by  Health  Economist,  Louis  S. 
Reed,  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the  men- 
tally and  emotionally  ill  have  been  in 
shadows  long  enough.  I  see  this  pam- 
phlet as  very  enlightening  and  recom- 
mend it  highly. 

Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Division  of  Public  Af- 
fairs of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, 1700  18th  Street,  Washington, 
D.C.    20009, 
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EQUAL  COVERAGE  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY  ILL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAIIrORNIA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coim- 
try'8  attention  to  the  mentally  ill  has 
long  been  a  problem  requiring  immediate 
action  in  our  quest  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  care  to  all  Americans. 

While  contemplating  a  national  health 
insurance  program  to  insure  to  all  Amer- 
icans proper  medical  attention,  we  must 
not  again  neglect  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional illness  brought  on  by  complexities 
of  life  today. 

This  dilemma  is  brought  out  clearly  in 
the  pubhcation,  "Equal  Coverage  for  the 


WASHINGTON  REPORT  FROM  CON- 
GRESSMAN BOB  PRICE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  policy  to  publish  a  weekly  news  re- 
port to  keep  my  constituents  advised  of 
my  activities  in  their  behalf.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  my  latest  Washington 

report: 

Federal  Gun  Control 

At  a  time  when  the  question  of  gun  control 
is  once  again  a  subject  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate, I  want  to  make  my  stand  on  this  issue 
crystal  clear. 

When  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was 
considered  by  the  House,  I  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  and  I  voted  against  it.  At  that  time 
I  thought  the  act  was  ill-conceived,  and  I 
still  do.  In  the  90th  Congress,  again  In  the 
91st  Congress,  and  still  again  in  the  current 
92nd  Congress,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  repeal  the  Gun  Control  Act. 

As  an  Interim  measure,  I  also  Introduced 
legislation  repealing  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  shotgun  and  rifle  ammuni- 
tion. I  took  this  approach  because  I  thought 
that,  even  if  the  Congress  would  not  l)e  dis- 
posed to  repealing  the  full  act,  It  woxild 
favor  repeal  of  at  least  that  portion  of  the 
act  that  had  proved  to  be  particularly  bva- 
densome  to  those  who  deal  in  and  use  sport- 
ing ammunition. 

I  was  gratified  when  both  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  during  the  91st  Congress  to 
exempt  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition  from 
the  act.  We  still  need  to  free  .22  caliber  rim- 
fire  ammunition  from  Federal  regulation; 
the  House  passed  a  bill  during  the  last  Con- 
gress that  would  have  done  this,  but  the  bill 
died  in  the  Senate.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  this 
Congress  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  and 
one  similar  to  mine  was  reported  out  favor- 
ably by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
Novemljer  for  action  on  the  House  floor,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  acted  on. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  gun  control  Is  not 
the  answer  to  crime  in  the  United  States. 
As  long  as  criminals  feel  they  can  profit  from 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  guns,  they  will 
continue  to  use  them — regardless  of  any  law, 
federal  or  otherwise,  to  the  contrary. 

What  we  need  instead  of  a  federal  gun 
control  law  Is  stronger  enforcement  of  the 


laws  we  already  have  on  the  lx)oks;  better 
wages,  equipment  and  facilities  for  state  and 
local  police;  stronger  sentencing  by  the  Ju- 
diciary of  those  who  are  foxmd  guilty;  re- 
form of  our  present  penal  system  to  toclude 
teaching  a  man  a  meaningful  Job  while  he 
Is  serving  his  sentence;  and  provision  for  an 
automatic,  mandatory  increase  of  the  pen- 
alty for  any  crime  where  a  gun  was  used  in 
committing  it. 

MESQUTTE    BRTTSR   CONTROL 

The  practice  of  controlling  undesirable 
shrubs  was  eliminated  from  the  national 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program  for 
1972  because  it  was  being  used  in  many 
areas  for  unintended  purposes. 

Since  controlling  mesquite  brush  in  Texas, 
however,  was  one  of  the  intended  purposes 
of  REAP,  I  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  clarification,  and  they 
have  Informed  me  that  the  practice  of  con- 
trolling mesquite  brush  may  be  included  in 
local  programs  in  1972  upon  recommendation 
of  the  State  and  county  program  develop- 
ment {groups  and  approval  by  the  national 
office.  Such  a  practice  is  permitted  under 
"Practice  F-2:  County  conservation  prac- 
tices," a  category  that  is  Intended  to  cover 
practices  which  are  not  Included  In  the  na- 
tional program  but  which  are  needed  to  meet 
particular  conservation  problems  in  a  county. 

When  a  practice  involving  the  control 
of  competitive  shrubs  on  grazing  lands  is 
needed  in  a  partlc\ilar  county  for  a  sovmd 
conservation  program,  provision  is  made  that 
the  coimty  program  development  group  may 
develop  a  special  county  conservation  prac- 
tice to  cover  brush  eradication  measures  that 
need  to  be  performed  on  pasture  or  range- 
land.  Such  a  practice  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  ASCS  for  use  in  any  county  in 
Texas  in  1972  that  has  a  need  for  it  in 
providing  a  sound  county  conservation  pro- 
gram and  that  submits  an  appropriate 
Justification. 

THA  TASM    OPERATINO  LOANS 

The  Administration  released  $37  million  in. 
farm  operating  loan  funds  last  week,  making 
available  the  full  $350  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  funding  puts  the 
farm  operating  loan  program  at  an  all-time 
high  level.  Two  other  programs  are  also  at 
record  levels — the  farm  ownership  loan  pro- 
gram with  $350  million  available  and  the 
emergency  loan  program  with  $140  million. 

The  new  farm  operating  loan  funds  will 
be  available  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  county  offices  and  may  be 
used  to  buy  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  livestock, 
tractor  fuel  and  other  equipment  and  facili- 
ties needed  to  run  a  successful  farming 
operation.  FHA  supplies  this  credit  to  family 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  conven- 
tional credit  from  regular  sources  at  reason- 
able rates. 


THE  NATION'S  POOR:  REEXAMINING 
THE  MYTHS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  1CISSOT7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
writtKi  and  spoken  concerning  the  plight 
of  the  poor  in  this  coxmtry  of  unrivaled 
affluence.  A  decade  ago  poverty  was 
thought  of  only  as  a  concern  of  less  de- 
veloped coimtries,  or  as  a  condition  rela- 
tively nonexistent  in  the  United  States. 
The  rising  GNP  and  an  expanding  econ- 
omy blinded  many  people  to  the  harsh 
realities  of  basic  survival  faced  by  some 
25  million  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1960's  the  war  on 
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poverty  became  a  major  operation  of 
government.  Programs  to  aid  the  poor 
were  developed  on  all  levels — local,  State, 
and  Federal.  These  programs  originated 
and  continue  to  fimction  on  the  basis  of 
a  variety  of  assumptions  about  poor  peo- 
ple—age. sex,  ethnic  origin,  demography, 
and  work  status.  Often,  however,  these 
assumptions  have  shakey  statistical 
foundations,  or  the  assumptions  are  not 
revised  as  factors  change  over  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example,  informa- 
tion from  the  1970  census  indicates  that, 
although  the  percentage  of  poor  in  the 
total  population  has  declined  steadily 
over  the  years,  in  the  period  1969-70  the 
real  number  of  persons  below  the  poverty 
level  increased  by  1.2  million.  A  report  in 
the  monthly  newsletter  of  the  Urban 
League  of  St.  Louis,  on  a  publication  of 
the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  en- 
titled "The  Poor  in  1970,"  presents  the 
results  of  the  1970  census  as  it  relates  to 
the  dimensions  of  poverty  in  this  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
report  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  hope  of  providing  a  reexamination 
of  some  of  the  misconceptions  about  our 
poorer  citizens.  With  your  permission  the 
report  follows: 

A  New  Look  at  the  Pooh 
From  the  Executive  Director: 

A  recent  publication  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  titled  The  Poor  in 
1970,  highlights  the  depth  of  the  poverty 
problem.  There  have  been  so  many  miscon- 
ceptions about  it.  Labels  like  "it  is  a  ghetto 
problem"  or  "the  poor  won't  and  don't  work" 
are  too  easily  offered.  Some  would  tend  to  call 
it  a  problem  of  race.  They  wrongly  think 
most  of  the  poor  are  black  followed  by  Span- 
ish Americans  and  Indians. 

Contrary  to  public  opinion  the  labels  poor 
and  black  are  not  synonymous.  In  fact,  on 
the  percentage  scale  based  on  the  1970  census 
report,  one  third  or  33  Vi  of  the  black  popula- 
tion fall  in  that  category.  This  group  clearly 
represents  the  single  largest  percentage  of  an 
ethnic  populus.  Next,  25  per  cent  or  2.2  mil- 
lion Spanish  Americans  sire  classified  as  poor. 
The  total  combination  of  these  groups  com- 
prise less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
identified  poor. 

Nearly  seven  out  of  every  10  poor  people  are 
white. 

The  census  report  established  several  facts 
about  poverty  and  the  poor.  Children  and 
females  constitute  a  great  percentage  of  the 
poor  In  America.  They,  together  with  the 
elderly,  represent  from  83  to  85  per  cent  of  all 
the  poor.  This  is  understandable  when  one 
considers  that  in  a  family  situation  these  in- 
dividuals have  the  least  Income.  They  are 
usually  dependent  upon  someone  or  some- 
thing for  their  day-to-day  existence. 

The  report  also  revealed  that  poverty  Is 
not  Just  a  product  of  the  urban  ghetto.  Only 
32  per  cent  of  all  the  poor  live  in  the  central 
cities.  The  remaining  68  per  cent  live  in  the 
suburbs  or  In  non-metropolitan  areas.  Geo- 
graphically, the  south  Is  the  hardest  hit  by 
poverty.  Nearly  half  of  the  nation's  poor  live 
there.  The  north  central  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  about  23  per  cent  of  the  poor. 

It  has  been  thought  that  poor  and  unem- 
ployed go  hand  in  hand,  yet  the  census  tells 
us  that  the  poor  do  work.  Nearly  25  per  cent 
are  employed  fiiU-time  year-round,  34  per 
cent  work  full-time  half  of  the  year  and 
another  41.1  per  cent  work  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

In  spite  of  laws  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress, it  must  be  noted  that  elderly  whites 
tend  to  live  longer  than  any  single  ethnic 
group  and  they  stay  poorer  longer.  Old  age 
assistance  at  the  state  level  Is  scarcely  a 
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livable  Income  for  them.  The  larger  per- 
centage of  them  can  barely  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence. Many  live  in  substandard  housing. 

The  census  report  has  exploded  some  of 
the  myths  and  misconceptions  about  the 
poor.  These  myths  were  always  based  on  ig- 
norance, prejudice  and  distorted  facts.  The 
report  has  given  us  a  valid  barometer  with 
which  to  use  in  supporting  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
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HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  pay  special  tribute  to  Israel, 
which  on  May  15  celebrated  its  24th 
anniversary  of  its  independence.  Israel 
is  a  nation  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  a 
model  for  other  nations  seeking  the 
ideal  of  self-fulfillment.  The  Jewish 
people  for  2,000  years  longed  to  have 
their  own  homeland  and  during  this  en- 
tire period,  despite  the  hardships  and 
dlsillusionments,  the  Jews  never  lost 
hope  that  one  day  it  will  come  about. 

Israel  is  the  land  of  hope  for  the 
Jews  of  the  world  and  beckons  all  its 
children  wherever  they  be  to  come  and 
help  build  the  State  of  Israel  and  to 
help  defend  her  against  its  adversaries. 
But,  as  one  can  see  in  the  articles  which 
daily  appear  in  the  press,  the  task  is 
not  an  easy  one.  Daily  we  read  of  the 
struggles  of  the  many  valiant  Jews  who 
are  trying  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  who  are  denied  this  right  by 
the  communist  leaders.  Recently,  one  of 
the  lead  stories  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  May  21, 1972,  describes  how  the 
Soviet  security  police  squashed  a  demon- 
stration by  Jews  and  other  religions  in 
Soviet  controlled  Lithuania.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  article: 

Soviets  Quash  Serious  Riot  in 
liiTKUAiOA,    Arrest    Jews 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

Moscow,  May  21. — The  Kremlin,  on  the 
eve  of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow,  has 
put  down  a  violent  rict  tn  Lithuania,  and 
repressed  Jewish  dissidents. 

The  new  incidents  Involving  Lithuanian 
Cathcdlcs  said  Jews  in  several  regions  were 
reported  by  Lithuanian  and  Jewish  sources 
who  contacted  Western  newsmen  here. 

The  riot  broke  out  in  Kaunas,  Lithuania, 
on  Thursday  following  a  funeral  for  Roman 
Talanta,  a  20-year-oId  Catholic  factory  work- 
er who  died  Monday  12  hours  after  he  set 
himself  afire  in  a  public  park. 

[An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Mos- 
cow quoting  Lithuanian  informants  said 
several  thousand  Lithuanians  fought  police 
with  sticks  and  stones.  Young  Lithuanians 
roaming  the  streets  reportedly  chanted, 
"Freedom,  Freedom,"  and  "Freedom  for 
Lithuania."  Kaunas,  with  a  population  of 
306,000,  Is  Lithuania's  second  largest  city.] 

A  pcdiceman  was  killed  and  hundreds  of 
demonstrators  were  arrested  during  two- 
days  of  rioting,  according  to  Lithuanians 
who  telephoned  reports  to  Western  newsmen 
in  Moscow. 

Mostly  young  people,  the  demonstrators 
were  protesting  Russian  domination  of  their 
country,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  along  with  Latvia  and  Estonia  by 
Stalin  in  1940.  The  young  people  also  caUed 
for  more  freedom  for  the  Roman  Catholic 


Church,  which  has  3.5  million  adherents  In 
the  tiny  republic. 

To  put  down  the  riot,  Soviet  authorities 
dispatched  units  of  the  tough,  heavily  armed 
internal  security  forces  to  Kaunas.  The  au- 
thorities also  denounced  Talanta  publicly 
{IS  having  been  "mentally  disturbed"  and 
a  "drug  addict." 

Over  17,000  Lithuanian  Catholics  sent  a 
petition  to  the  United  Nations  several  weeks 
ago  to  complain  that  Soviet  leaders  were 
Interfering  with  their  freedom  to  worship. 

Although  the  Kaunas  riot  was  not  directly 
connected  with  President  Nixon's  visit,  the 
Lithuanians  wanted  their  protests  brought 
to  his  attention. 

The  same  desire  by  Jewish  leaders  was 
blamed  for  the  arrest  of  nine  persons  in 
Moscow  today  and  for  a  series  of  confronta- 
tions l>etween  Jews  and  the  secret  police 
throughout  the  past  week  in  different  cities. 

Protesting  religious  persecution,  most  of 
the  Jewish  dissidents  have  sought  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Jews  who  have  ap- 
plied for  exit  visas  told  newsmen  that  they 
had  been  called  in  by  the  secret  police  and 
asked  to  sign  a  pledge  that  they  would  not 
participate  in  public  demonstrations  during 
Mr.  Nixon's  visit. 

Some  of  the  leaders  who  had  asked  for 
permission  to  present  their  protests  to  the 
President  were  drafted  into  the  army  earlier 
this  month.  Six  of  those  arrested  today  were 
from  Moscow  and  the  others  were  report- 
edly picked  up  at  railroad  stations  when  they 
arrived  from  other  cities.  Jewish  sources  said 
the  men  would  probably  be  held  in  Jail  for 
10  days. 

A  total  of  302  Jews  signed  a  statement  to 
be  given  Mr.  Nixon  this  week  in  Moscow. 
Tvrenty-four  pages  long,  the  petition  says 
the  signers  hope  that  will  be  positively  felt 
also  that  the  summit  talk  will  bring  a  "gen- 
eral Improvement  in  International  condi- 
tions In  the  solution  of  our  problems." 

"The  single  correct  and  Just  resolution  of 
our  problem  is  to  allow  all  those  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  who  want  to,"  the  petition  says.  It 
carries  signatures  from  Moscow,  Minsk,  Vil- 
nius, Kaunas,  Riga,  Tallin  and  Kiev. 

(In  Washington,  Dr.  David  Kom,  a  Howard 
University  professor  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Soviet  Jewry  Committee  for  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Greater  Washington, 
said  the  petition  was  presented  to  the  UJS. 
embassy  in  Moscow  Friday  afternoon. 

[Kom  said  that  Washington  Jewish  acti- 
vists have  been  unable  to  telephone  during 
the  past  week  a  number  of  Moscow  Jews 
seeking  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Kom  said  he 
reached  Mrs.  Roman  Rutman  by  telephone 
yesterday  and  that  she  told  him  that  five 
Jews  have  been  arrested,  including  her 
husband. 

Mr.  Speaker,  stories  such  as  these  re- 
veal the  true  picture  of  the  situation  of 
people  who  have  no  place  to  turn  and 
who,  unlike  some  of  those  who  In  our 
country  have  become  inveterate  protest- 
ers, cannot  leave  their  land.  It  is  time 
the  world  took  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  seeks  the  role  of  leadership 
in  the  world,  will  not  permit  its  own  peo- 
ple the  independence  of  self-expression, 
but  instead,  resorts  to  false  accusations 
of  "insanity"  when  their  citizens  seek 
this  right. 

Months  ago,  I  urged  the  President  to 
make  the  issue  of  the  plight  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  a  part  of  his  agenda 
during  his  talks  with  Russian  leaders. 

Consequently,  at  this  propitious  time, 
and  although  I  am  not  a  Jew,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  Jews  throughout  the 
free  world  when  they  shout,  "Let  my 
people  go!"  My  best  wishes  go  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  on  their  24th  anniversary 
of  this  great  nation. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  the  lend- 
ing institutions  of  this  country  often- 
times disqualify  for  loans  Individuals 
who,  indeed,  are  solid  risks. 

The  banks  and  savings  and  loans  make 
their  decisions  on  criteria  that,  from 
their  point  of  view,  trlefe  to  exclude  all 
but  the  most  reliable  applicants.  This  is 
fine  for  the  institutions'  repayments  rec- 
ord but  it  does  manage  to  shuttle  many 
people,  who  seek  loans,  into  the  hands  of 
loan  sharks  or  forces  them  to  suffer  with 
no  financial  assistance  at  all. 

This  problem  is  especially  crucial  in 
the  home  mortgage  and  home  improve- 
ment field. 

But  one  group  in  Pittsburgh  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  lend  money  to  people 
who  have  been  refused  by  traditional 
lending  institutions. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  have 
been  no  outstanding  defaults  on  loans 
and  many,  many  happy  new  homeowners 
who  have  been  helped  through  the  faith 
of  Pittsburgh's  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services,  Inc. 

Sam  Spatter,  writing  in  the  Pittsburgh 

Press  Sunday  magazine  supplement,  has 

put  together  an  excellent  story  on  this 

unique  organization  and  I  would  like  to 

Introduce  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

How  To  Rectcub  a  Deteriorating 

Neighborhood 

(By  Sam  Spatter) 

Pittsburgh's  central  North  Side  Is  an  area 
of  older  houses,  vacant  or  small  storerooms 
and  narrow  streets,  but  41,000  Plttsburghers 
call  It  home. 

Most  of  them  live  In  these  older  houses  be- 
cause they  have  small.  If  any.  Incomes.  And 
very  few  new  houses  have  been  constructed 
In  their  neighborhood  since  World  War  II 
ended. 

The  area  Is  not  a  ghetto  or  a  slum.  Nor  Is 
It  all  black  or  all  white.  If  anything.  It  Is 
an  area  on  its  way  back.  That's  because  there 
are  people  like  Tom  Jones  and  Jim  Cook  and 
residents  such  as  Lillian  Hess,  Ernest  and 
Roseann  Williams,  the  Charles  Kllnger  fam- 
ily, and  James  and  Jacqueline  Revls. 

They  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  who  either 
work  or  live  In  the  community.  And  they  all 
take  pride  In  the  fact  they  are  part  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  catalyst  for  this  feeling  Is  Neighbor- 
hood Housing  Services  Inc.,  a  four-year-old 
nonprofit  agency  which  operates  out  of  a 
mobile  home  used  In  the  19608  by  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority  (URA)  as  a  field 
office.  URA  is  out  of  the  area  but  Neighbor- 
hood Housing  Services  remains. 

OTHKB    PEOPLE    CARE 

Through  the  agency,  Tom  Jones  and  Jim 
Cook  show  the  residents  that  other  people 
care  about  them.  They  do  It  by  providing 
them  with  money  to  either  fix  up  or  buy 
bouses  In  the  community.  These  are  the 
same  people  whose  loan  requests  were  turned 
down  by  local  commercial  banking  institu- 
tions and  the  government  because  they  are 
considered  "high-risk." 

The  funds  from  Neighborhood  Housing  are 
not  outright  grants.  They  must  be  paid  back, 
but  the  agency  makes  repayment  a  lot  easier 
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than  usual.  Interest  rates  can  range  from  zero 
to  seven  per  cent  (or  whatever  the  going 
rate  Is  at  the  time) . 

Deciding  on  the  loan  Is  a  board  of  direc- 
tors composed  primarily  of  neighborhood 
residents.  They  are  the  ones  who  determine 
whether  a  Lillian  Hess,  a  Charles  Kllnger,  an 
Ernest  Williams  or  a  James  Revls  gets  a  loan. 
And  so  far,  according  to  Tom  Jones,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  agency,  no  one  has  been 
refused  help. 

"There  was  one  fellow  who  wanted  a  re- 
habilitation loan  and  the  board  t\irned  him 
down.  Instead,  It  gave  him  a  loan  to  buy  a 
better  house,"  he  recalls. 

So  when  James  Cook,  associate  director, 
brought  Lillian  Hess'  case  to  the  directors,  he 
needed  little  persuasion  to  get  them  to  agree. 
By  stretching  the  agency's  boundary  lines 
a  little,  the  loan  was  approved  and  the  67- 
year-old  widow  now  has  peace  of  mind. 

Up  until  that  time,  she  had  spent  all  but 
$13  from  her  $140  monthly  Income  from  So- 
cial Security  and  pension  checks  on  mort- 
gage and  loan  payments. 

"I  wrote  President  Nixon  for  help,"  she 
sighed.  "He  advised  me  to  contact  state  and 
local  crfDclals  and  agencies.  But  no  one  seemed 
able  to  help."  Mrs.  Hess  said  she  prayed  for 
help  and  finally  It  came  In  the  form  of  an 
attorney  from  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices Association.  He  didn't  have  funds,  but 
he  said  he  would  bring  her  case  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Services. 

Jim  Cook  needed  only  one  trip  to  the  Hess 
home  on  Creek  Street,  Just  above  the  East 
Street  Valley  area,  to  know  the  woman  was 
in  dire  straits.  He  brought  the  matter  to  the 
board  which  approved  a  loan  to  her  to  pay 
oS  the  mortgage  and  the  $4,000  for  "modern- 
ization." The  board  said  her  repayment 
schedule  sho\ild  be  Interest-free  at  $35  a 
month. 

That  left  her  vrltb  $105  each  month  to 
buy  food  and  clothing,  pay  utility  bills  and 
transportation  costs.  It  gave  her,  she  said, 
a  new  lease  on  life,  despite  the  fact  she  Is 
getting  treatment  at  one  of  the  local  hos- 
pitals for  cancer. 

She  has  lived  alone  since  her  two  daugh- 
ters married  and  moved  away.  Her  husband 
died  In  1948,  two  years  before  she  sold  her 
larger  home  to  move  Into  her  present  smaller 
house.  And  a  few  years  ago  she  not-too- 
wlsely  agreed  to  pay  $4,000  to  a  company 
which  built  her  a  flight  of  concrete  steps. 

The  Hess  case  typifies  the  problem  many 
other  famUles  of  the  North  Side  find  them- 
selves In  today,  Jones  said.  But  they  are  only 
part  of  the  total  bousing  problem  in  the 
area. 

Years  of  neglect  by  absentee  home  own- 
erships and  the  city  have  taken  their  toll. 
The  "riots"  of  1968  accelerated  the  commu- 
nity's deterioration.  There  were  times.  Just 
a  year  or  two  ago,  when  owners  walked  away 
from  their  property  or  offered  to  give  It  away. 

Today,  they  don't  do  that,  Jones  said.  Prop- 
erty which  could  have  been  obtained  for 
nothing  now  has  a  price  tag  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  And  the  greater  number  of  home 
owners  in  the  community  are  working  to 
bring  their  neighborhood  back. 

Neighborhood  Housing  is  making  a  major 
contribution  to  that  comeback.  The  $500,000 
pumped  into  the  program  by  the  Sarah  Mel- 
lon Scaife  Foundation  is  the  prime  reason, 
he  said. 

FOUNDATION     AGREED 

The  foundation  agreed  to  fund  $125.(X)0  lu 
1968  to  this  high-risk  loan  program,  provid- 
ing none  of  this  money  went  toward  admin- 
istration costs.  So  the  neighborhood  went  to 
the  local  financial  institutions,  primarily  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  They  asked,  and 
got  from  20  of  them,  contributions  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  three  persons — Jones,  Cook 
and  a  secretary.  This  support  has  continued 
through  today,  and  probably  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

Since  Its  initial  funding,  the  foundation 
ha«  made  three  more  $125,000  donations,  the 
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latest  coming  this  year.  This  has  given  the 
agency  the  opportunity  to  make  240  loans, 
worth  $390,000.  All  are  high-risk,  yet  only 
$6,000  In  loans — a  meager  two  per  cent— is 
considered  delinquent. 

That's  where  the  neighborhood  board 
comes  into  play,  Jones  admits.  When  some- 
one gets  behind,  they  talk  to  him.  And  un- 
less there's  a  major  problem  Involved,  the 
payments  start  coming  in  again. 

Home  loans  are  not  the  agency's  only  con- 
cern. The  staff  works  with  families  on  mort- 
gages, personal  loans,  re-establishing  their 
credit  ratings  and  housing  counseling.  This 
counseling  has  helped  some  families  save 
money,  Jones  reports.  Like  the  time  one  fam- 
ily was  ready  to  pay  $3,000  for  Installation 
of  a  furnace  when  the  cost  shoxild  have  been 
half  that  amount. 

A  LOOK  OF  HOPE 

Working  with  families  and  granting  them 
loans  has  helped  the  neighborhood  take  on 
a  look  of  hope  and  newness. 

Ernest  and  Roseann  Williams  are  typical 
examples.  A  Vietnam  veteran,  the  29 -year-old 
Williams  was  paying  $88  a  month  at  the 
Arlington  public  housing  complex,  but  now 
pays  $75  a  month  on  his  home  mortgage, 
made  possible  by  the  agency. 

The  Willlamses,  who  have  two  children, 
own  a  house  on  Armandale  Street  which  was 
boarded  up  after  it  had  been  vacated,  van- 
dalized and  fire-bombed.  There's  very  little 
trace  of  that  deterioration  today  because  the 
Willlamses  have,  through  their  own  talents 
and  by  hiring  professional  help,  made  the 
two-bedroom  house  an  attractive,  safe  place 
to  live. 

For  James  and  Jacqueline  Revls.  their 
home  above  a  vacant  store  at  1600  Brighton 
Road,  is  turning  into  a  place  of  beauty. 

It's  all  because  they  have  taken  the  time 
and  effort  to  fix  up  their  house  with  what  is 
generally  known  as  "sweat  equity."  That's 
when  the  owner  does  the  work. 

New  windows  have  been  Installed,  a  new 
celling  Is  in  place,  and  wood-paneled  walls 
set  off  their  modernistic  living  room.  The 
couple  have  Installed  new  kitchen  cabinets 
and  appliances,  and  are  working  on  plaster- 
ing and  painting  the  walls.  Even  the  bath- 
room is  in  for  modernization.  And  the  empty 
storeroom  below  will  eventually  become  the 
couple's  game  room. 

Revls  works  at  the  J&L  plant  In  Allquippa 
while  his  wife  Is  a  nurses'  assistant  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Revls  believes  home  ownership  is  the 
greatest  satisfaction  she,  as  a  black  woman, 
has  enjoyed.  And  she  urges  more  blacks  to 
take  advantage  of  home  ownership  instead 
of  paying  high  rents  for  deteriorated  homes 
others  own. 

"I  have  pride  in  my  home,  and  that's  why 
my  husband  and  I  are  fixing  it  up,"  she  said. 

That  feeling  of  pride  in  home  ownership 
Is  also  part  of  Charles  Klinger's  life  these 
days.  And  he  has  dignity  as  well  for  a  man 
unemployed  but  eager  to  make  his  home  a 
place  his  family  can  enjoy.  He  does  it,  like 
the  Revises,  with  sweat  equity. 

BOtTGHT   THROUGH    FHA 

Kllnger  lives  with  bis  wife,  Mary,  and  their 
six  children  in  a  five-story  house  at  1161 
Voskamp  St.  He  purchased  the  house  through 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration's  (FHA) 
Insured  mortgage  program  for  $5,300. 

It  WEU  a  house  that  needed  repairs,  from 
the  attic  to  the  cellar.  The  plumbing  and 
heating  are  still  bad  and  a  retaining  wall  has 
caved  in. 

"I  asked  FHA  to  provide  the  money  to  fix 
the  wall,  but  they  refused,"  he  said.  Frus- 
trated, out-of-work,  with  his  house  slowly 
deteriorating  and  no  money  to  make  repairs, 
Charles  Kllnger  was  ready  to  give  up.  Neigh- 
borhood Housing's  Tom  Jones  heard  about 
the  problem  and  through  his  efforts,  a  loan 
was  forthcoming. 

Instead  of  being  a  man  of  despair,  Kllnger 
now  is  a  man  of  hope,  pride  and  dignity. 
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That's  what  help  from  the  agency  has  meant 
to  him. 

The  work  of  Neighborhood  Rousing  Serv- 
ices has  not  gone  unnoticed. 

The  Lawrenceville  Economic  Action  Pro- 
gram, funded  by  Community  Action  Pitts- 
burgh, established  a  $50,000  loan  fund  pat- 
terned after  the  North  Side  program. 

A  high-risk  revolving  loan  fund  also  has 
been  established  In  the  Turtle  Creek  Valley 
Model  Cities  Neighborhood,  where  a  $320,000 
fund  was  set  up  by  the  district's  Housing  De- 
velopment Corp. 

Another  possible  spin-off  would  take  the 
North  Side  program  to  other  states.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  Eisked  Jones 
to  help  make  up  proposals  to  be  presented 
these  communities. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  the  activity,  seven  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  here  have  orga- 
nized a  service  company.  Slaco,  which  plans 
to  build  initially  18  new  housing  units  In  the 
central  North  Side.  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  will  be  Involved  with  them. 

Jones  said  others  are  also  demonstrating 
Interest  in  the  central  North  Side.  He  points 
to  the  restoration  program  of  the  local  His- 
tory and  Landmarks  Foundation  in  the  Mexi- 
can Street  area  adjacent  to  this  section,  the 
movement  of  Allegheny  Housing  Rehabili- 
tation Corp.  Into  the  district  and  the  accept- 
ance now  by  financial  institutions  of  inves- 
ments  In  the  neighborhood. 

His  agency  has  helped  stop  foreclosures  and 
aided  25  to  30  people  in  saving  their  homes. 
And  It  has  a  $500  loan  which  can  be  given 
without  board  approval  in  emergency  cases. 

"What  seems  to  astound  the  federal  peo- 
ple, after  we  explain  our  program  and  how 
much  money  has  been  loaned.  Is  that  we  can 
do  it  with  a  staff  of  three."  Jones  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Volunteer  work  Is  usually  valuable  to  teens 
and  gives  them  the  needed  experience. 
Candy-striping  Is  helpful  to  anyone  inter- 
ested In  the  field  of  nursing.  There  is  also 
handy-striping  for  boys.  Working  in  a  sum- 
mer camp  is  useful  for  those  who  would  like 
to  teach  youngsters.  A  small  town  weekly 
newspaper  will  sometimes  hire  young  Jour- 
nalists to  write  for  them.  And,  of  course,  cut- 
ting grass  and  yard  work  are  always  in  de- 
mand. 

An  energetic,  industrious  Individual  can 
always  find  something  to  do.  Just  remember, 
you  will  probably  spend  about  80,000  hours 
of  your  life  earning  a  living.  So  why  not 
start  this  summer  to  find  something  usefvU 
as  well  as  enjoyable?  Make  the  most  of  your 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  life. 

Laurie  Wolf. 
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SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  on  summer  emplojrment 
in  the  Marian  Megaphone,  the  school 
publication  of  Marian  High  School  in 
Chicago  Heights,  HI.,  by  one  of  its  staff 
members,  Miss  Laurie  Wolf. 

This  editorial  certainly  contains  prac- 
tical advice  for  yoimg  people  looking  for 
work. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Summer  Employment:  Jobs  Go  to  the 
Best  Qualified 

The  majority  of  teens  throughout  the 
country  are  looking  for  part-time  jobs  for 
the  summer  months.  If  you're  the  type  of 
person  who  expects  a  Job  to  be  there  waiting 
for  you,  you  can  count  yourself  out  as  one 
of  the  nation's  employed. 

Since  there  Is  such  a  scarcity  of  Jobs  for 
any  age  level,  only  the  best  qualified  and 
most  Interested  will  succeed  In  obtaining 
Jobs. 

It  would  benefit  you  to  rate  yourself  before 
you  set  off  on  your  first  Job  Interview.  Ask 
yourself  if  you  are  truly  Interested  in  a  Job. 
Are  you  conscientious  and  do  you  get  along 
well  with  others?  You  should  be  willing  to 
lend  a  hand  to  a  fellow  employee.  Get  to 
work  on  time  and  refrain  from  calling  in 
sick.  If  you  fulfill  these  requirements,  then 
you'll  do  all  right  in  finding  a  Job. 

Once  you've  analyzed  yourself,  you  can 
begin  searching  the  paper  for  Job  openings. 
However,  many  summer  Jobs  are  filled  well  in 
advance  of  June  1,  and  experience  Is  often 
needed  to  even  get  an  interview. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  GAY  IN  PRIVATE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
apprised  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  has  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  le- 
galize private  homosexual  acts  involving 
adults  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

This  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
tremendous  step  forward  for  the  civil 
rights  movement  but  most  people  will 
question  the  precedent  of  government 
oflacials  legislating  immorahty  by  treaty 
at  domestic  summit  meetings. 

I  ask  that  a  pertinent  newsclipping 
follow. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  31,  1972] 

D.C.  Wnx  No  Longer  Prosecute  Private, 
Adult  Homosexual  Acts 
(By  Bart  Barnes) 
•     Homosexual      acts     between      consenting 
adults  In  private  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
the  city  government  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

In  a  stipulation  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court 
and  stemming  from  a  lawsuit  against  Wash- 
ington police  by  four  homosexuals,  the  city 
government  agreed  that  the  DC.  sodomy 
statute  "does  not  apply  and  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  private  consensual  sexual  swsts  Involv- 
ing adults."  The  stipulation  defined  adults 
as  persons  16  years  old  and  over. 

Dr.  Franklin  E.  Kameny,  founder  of  the 
D.C.  Mattachlne  Society,  hailed  the  agree- 
ment as  a  major  victory  In  the  struggle  for 
homosexual  rights. 

Although  seldom  enforced,  Kameny  said, 
the  D.C.  sodomy  laws  have  provided  a  legal- 
istic excuse  for  discrimination  against  homo- 
sexuals, particularly  In  the  area  of  federal 
employment. 

"We  intend  that  our  dance  at  our  com- 
munity center  next  week  will  be  m  celebra- 
tion of  this  agreement,"  Kameny  said. 

Legislatures  In  five  states,  Connecticut,  Il- 
linois, Colorado,  Oregon  and  Hawaii  have  re- 
cently repealed  laws  prohibiting  homosexual 
acts  between  consenting  adults.  The  Colorado 
repeal  becomes  effective  June  30  while  the 
Hawaii  repeal  is  effective  at  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  lawsuit  on  which  the  stipulation  be- 
tween government  and  the  ACLU  was  based 
was  brought  by  four  homosexuals  who  said 
Washington  police  were  using  the  city's  sod- 
omy statute  to  harass  homosexuals. 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Stephen 
Shane   Stark,   who  signed   the  stipulation. 


denied  this  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  agreement  "shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  Implying"  that  the  city  had 
harassed  homosexuals. 

The  stipulation  specifically  mentions  "pri- 
vate" consensual  sexual  acts  and  would  not 
necessarily  exempt  homosexual  acts  commit- 
ted In  public  rest  rooms  from  prosecution, 
according  to  Kameny. 

He  did  add,  however,  that  he  thought  the 
terms  of  the  stipulation  should  apply  to  the 
case  of  a  man  convicted  in  Superior  Court 
last  fall  on  a  charge  of  running  a  disorderly 
house  in  connection  with  a  homosexual 
health  club  at  413  L  St.  NW.  That  conviction 
is  currently  being  appealed. 

Praising  the  stipulation  yesterday,  James 
Heller,  president  of  the  ACLU  Fund,  said 
enforcement  of  the  sodomy  statute  "labels 
homosexuals  as  lawbreakers,  thus  giving  gov- 
ernment agencies  an  excuse  to  fire  them  on 
the  grounds  of  their  'criminal'  behavior." 

"The  stipulation  signifies  that  the  govern- 
ment agrees  that  the  Invasion  of  privacy  for 
the  purpose  of  Imposing  conventional  moral- 
ity is  not  an  appropriate  police  function," 
he  said. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  litigation  and  publicity  in- 
volving rights  of  homosexuals.  Currently 
pending  In  U.S.  District  Court  here  is  a  class 
action  suit  against  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission seeking  an  injunction  blocking  the 
federal  government  from  firing,  harassing 
or  even  Investigating  people  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  private  sexual  life. 

Ralph  J.  Temple,  the  ACLU's  legal  director, 
said  yesterday's  stipulation  would  likely  be 
an  important  part  of  that  case. 

Temple  also  noted  there  have  been  three 
recent  cases  In  which  the  ACLU  has  won  se- 
curity clearance  for  people  who  had  been 
denied  such  clearances  on  grounds  of  their 
homosexuality. 

There  have  been  two  cases,  both  widely 
publicized  in  this  area,  during  the  last  year 
In  which  servicemen  have  been  given  less 
than  honorable  discharges  from  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  on  grounds  of  homo- 
sexuality. Temple  said  this  is  also  a  likely 
subject  of  further  litigation. 


WHO   ABOLISHED   THE    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL POWERS  OF  CONGRESS? 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  awoke 
tomorrow  morning  to  learn  that  in  our 
sleep  the  Constitution  had  been  rewrit- 
ten, surely  we  would  be  astonished.  In  my 
judgment,  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress.  As  recent  events 
have  repeatedly  shown,  the  Executive  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  right  to  act  as  a 
legislature — and  we  have  acceded  to  that 
baseless  assertion  of  power  in  almost 
every  case. 

Vice  Adm.  Hsmaan  Rickover  recently 
testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  this  subject,  and  I 
wish  to  bring  his  excellent  statement,  as 
reprinted  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  27,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  believe  that  his  comments 
would  be  warmly  endorsed  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  they  alive  today. 

The  Decline  of  Congressional  Power 
(By  H.  O.  Rickover) 

Washington. — As  a  realist,  I  must  say  that 
about  the  only  real  power  Congress  has  left 
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Is  the  negative  power  of  denying  funds. 
Siirely  this  was  never  the  Intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  nor  has  it  come 
about  by  the  proper  procedure  of  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Talce  the  bill  to  limit  the 
ability  of  the  executive  to  carry  on  indefi- 
nitely an  undeclared  war.  I  thoroughly  ap- 
prove the  Intent  of  the  bill.  But  ought  it  to 
be  necessary?  Does  not  the  Constitution  vest 
in  Congress  and  in  Congress  alone  the  power 
"to  declare  war"? 

This  clause  occasioned  hardly  any  debate 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  ex- 
ecutive was  at  first  envisioned,  as  Sherman 
of  Connecticut  put  it,  as  "nothing  more  than 
an  institution  for  carrying  the  will  of  the 
legislature  in  effect,"  Congress  being  declared 
the  "depository  of  the  supreme  will  of  the 
society"! 

When  the  debate  opened  on  the  powers  of 
the  executive,  even  those  favoring  a  vigorous 
single  executive,  rather  than  a  council  or 
committee  set  up  by  Congress,  opposed  giv- 
ing him  the  power  to  make  war — a  power 
which  at  that  time  was  everywhere  the  pre- 
requisite of  the  executive.  Pear  was  expressed 
that  If  the  executive  power  within  the  Fed- 
eral Govertmient  were  to  encompass  peace 


and  war,  the  President  would  be  rendered  a 
monarch  "of  the  worst  kind;  to  wit,  an  elec- 
tive one." 

Power  seemed  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
founders  of  our  Federal  system.  They  were 
anxious  to  vest  It  where  the  people  could 
best  influence  its  exercise.  I  believe  we  were 
at  that  time  the  only  country  entrusting  the 
war  power  to  the  legislature. 

I  digress  into  these  historic  reminiscences 
only  to  support  my  point  that  failure  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  vested  in  Congress  results 
in  their  diminution,  if  not  total  loss. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  Immense  scojie  and 
complexity  of  the  governmental  activities 
financed  by  taxes  that  has  brought  out  the 
enormous  growth  of  bureaucratic  infiuence 
on  the  way  the  money  collected  from  the 
American  people  is  spent.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
pointed  out  that  Congress  usually  makes  only 
relatively  small  changes  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administration.  Beyond  this, 
the  Increasing  use  of  Federal  p>ower  has — as 
Madison  predicted — allowed  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  exercise  what  In  effect  are  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  disposing  of  public 
moneys. 


When  Congress  does  not  exercise  the  power 
vested  exclusively  in  it  to  make  the  laws 
that  govern  the  United  Staites,  its  power  to 
do  so  atrophies.  Indeed,  I  submit  that  Con- 
gress has  already  lost  much  of  its  power  by 
not  using  it. 

Congress  may  change  the  Admlnistratios's 
budget  by  1  or  2  per  cent,  but  to  all  intent! 
and  purposes  Congress  no  longer  has  control 
over  the  budget.  Like  any  other  parliamentary 
body  In  a  free  society,  It  does,  however,  have 
the  power  of  legislative  oversight  as  well  as 
the  right  to  refuse  to  vote  appropriations  if 
it  Judges  that  in  the  past  they  have  not  been 
used  in  accordance  with  the  laws  it  has 
enacted. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  present  pro- 
curement situation  can  be  remedied  only  U 
Congress  will  use  these  two  important  pow- 
ers to  compel  reform.  It  Is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  powerful  bureaucracy  to  Improve  its  way 
\uiless  prodded  by  someone  with  power  from 
without. 

Since  Congress  itself  can  no  longer  control 
in  detail  how  appropriated  moneys  are  spent, 
its  constitutional  control  of  the  purse  strings 
now  depends  more  than  ever  on  the  Judicious 
exercise  of  its  investigatory  function,  and  on 
the  negative  power  to  refuse  funds. 


SEISI ATE— Thursday,  June  7,  1972 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
11  a.m.  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reveraid  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  bow  before  Thee,  O  Lord,  not  in 
our  own  merit  but  in  our  need.  So  often 
when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  us.  We  do  those  things  we  ought  not 
to  do  and  leave  undone  those  things  we 
ought  to  do.  Forgive  our  sins,  oveirule 
our  mistakes,  correct  our  errors,  com- 
plete our  inadequacies,  and  renew  us  in 
mind  and  heart.  Give  us  TTiy  higher 
wisdom  for  our  daUy  duties. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  inspire  and 
undergird  the  President,  the  Members  of 
this  body,  and  all  our  leaders,  that  there 
may  come  to  the  Nation  a  new  reality 
of  justice  for  all  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  long  awaited  kingdom  where  Thou 
dost  rule  in  righteousness. 

Hear  us,  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SXJB- 
MITTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  31,  1972,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  on  May  31,  1972,  the  bill  (S. 
3390)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  92-823)  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Italo  H.  Ablondi,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  adjourned  in  executive  session 
last  night;  hence  it  Is  convening  in  ex- 
ecutive session  today,  but  imder  the 
tmanimous-consent  agreement  last 
night,  the  following  business  will  be 
transacted  as  in  legislative  session. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wed- 
nesday, May  31,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROCUREMENT  OP 
VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHORE  AND 
OFFSHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  785,  H.R.  13188. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
as  follows: 

HJl.  13188,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments, and  to  authorize  the  average  annual 
active  duty  personnel  strength  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  7,  strike  out  "$81,070,000"  and  insert 
"$81,740,000":  on  page  2,  line  10.  strike 
out  "$15,100,000"  and  insert  "$18,100,- 
000":  after  line  13  Insert: 

(3)  a  long  range  search  and  rescue  hell- 
copter. 

In  line  22,  after  the  word  "following", 
strike  out  "$45,650,000"  and  insert 
"$46,040,000";  on  page  4,  line  20.  after 
the  word  "of",  strike  out  "39,074"  and 
Insert  "39,449";  and,  on  page  5,  after  line 
2,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  475,  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  is  au- 
thorized to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  Coast  Guard  installations,  wherever 
located,  for  assignment  as  public  quarters  to 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  If 
any,  without  rental  charge  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee, 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing 
facilities  at  or  near  such  Coast  Guard  in- 
stallations. Such  public  housing  facilities 
may  be  leased  on  an  individual  or  multiple- 
unit  basis.  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of 
such  housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  the 
average  authorized  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  any  year  except  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  finds  that  the  average 
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Is  so  low  as  to  prevent  rental  of  necessary 
bousing  facilities  in  some  areas,  in  which 
event  he  Is  authorized  to  reallocate  existing 
funds  to  high-cost  areas  so  that  rental  ex- 
penditures In  such  areas  exceed  the  average 
authorized  for  the  Department  of  Defense." 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  The  authority  provided  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  expire  on 
June  30, 1973." 

(3)  by  adding  new  subsections  (f )  and  (g) 
as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  an- 
nually, not  later  than  April  1,  commencing 
April  1,  1973,  file  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  a  complete  report  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  authority  granted  In  subsections 
(ft),  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

"(g)  The  authority  conferred  by  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  (b) ,  (c)  or  (d)  may  not  be  utUized 
after  April  1,  1973,  unless  all  reports  required 
by  subsection  (f)  have  been  filed  with  the 
Congress." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read-  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-819),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Committee  is  concerned  aljout  the 
continuing  deterioration  in  the  personnel 
retention  rates  In  the  Coast  Guard.  Limita- 
tions m  personnel  and  operational  funds 
have  resulted  In  stretching  Coast  Guard 
resources  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  projects 
which  HJl.  13188  authorizes  for  funding,  but 
in  several  Instances  the  Committee  has  de- 
termined that  greater  resources  will  be 
needed  than  are  authorized  In  the  House 
bill,  and  also  found  need  to  provide  for  an 
additional  helicopter. 

This  bUl  wUl  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  Icebreaker  replacement  program  previ- 
ously reviewed  by  the  Committee,  by  per- 
mitting the  acquisition  of  one  new  icebreak- 
er and  the  renovation  or  major  repair  of 
tliree  others.  Funds  are  provided  for  abate- 
ment of  pollution  from  Coast  Guard  vessels, 
and  as  amended  the  funds  should  be  ade- 
quate to  permit  an  accelerated  vessel  modi- 
fication program  for  all  vessels  assigned  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  Funds  are  also  provided  for 
other  major  vessel  renovations  and  improve- 
ments. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
sitlon  of  three  long  range  search  aircraft,  two 
fixed  wing  aircraft  and  one  helicopter,  and 
funds  for  an  additional  administrative  air- 
craft and  the  renovation  of  nine  fixed  wing 
HC-130  aircraft.  These  amounts  are  essential 
if  the  Coast  Guard  is  to  continue  to  expand 
its  role  in  the  protection  of  human  and  ma- 
rine resources. 

The  bUl  provides  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  18  major  facilities  and  also  au- 
thorizes the  Coast  Guard  to  continue  to 
abate  pollution  from  shore  stations. 

To  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  Improve  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  retention  of 
personnel  the  Committee  authorized  an  In- 
crease in  the  average  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  698  men  which  should  permit 
some  relief  in  the  average  work  week  for 


watchstandlng  personnel — which  is  now 
over  60  hours  per  week.  The  Committee  also 
authorized  continuation  of  the  program  un- 
der which  the  Coast  Guard  leases  housing 
facilities  for  use  as  public  housing  at  those 
locations  where  insufiSclent  public  ho\ising  Is 
available. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  Jurisdiction  over 
bridge  alterations  to  Improve  navlBabllity. 
The  bill  authorizes  $12,500,000  for  alterations 
during  fiscal  year  1973. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

1.  The  Coast  Gtiard  has  an  obligation  to  be 
an  example  to  the  entire  domestic  fleet  In 
abating  pollution  from  vessels.  The  C<»n- 
mittee  believes  that  the  Coast  Guard  should 
set  the  best  possible  example  in  areas  of 
serious  pollution.  Accordingly  the  Committee 
added  $670,000  to  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to 
complete  pollution  abatement  modlflcatlons 
to  all  vessels  assigned  to  the  Great  Lakes  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  The  Coast  Guard's  principal  role  in  pro- 
tecting human  and  marine  resources  can  not 
be  accomplished  to  remote  areas  such  as 
Alaska  without  sufficient  suitable  aircraft. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  added  $3,000,000 
for  acquisition  of  one  additional  long  range 
search  helicopter  which  will  be  suitable  for 
basing  at  Alaskan  Coast  Guard  facilities,  such 
as  Cordova,  Alaska. 

3.  The  House  of  Representatives  author- 
ized the  rebuilding  of  moorings  at  Cheboy- 
gan, Michigan  for  the  Cutter  Mackinaw. 
During  the  hearings  before  this  Committee 
the  Coast  Guard  Indicated  that  it  would 
require  $390,000  beyond  the  amount  included 
by  the  House  for  this  project  and  upon  re- 
view of  the  proposed  project  the  Committee 
added  that  amount. 

4.  In  order  that  the  Coast  Guard  can  oper- 
ate two  cutters  recently  provided  for  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  an  increase  of  300 
men  in  the  authorized  strength  was  pro- 
vided. An  additional  75  men  were  approved 
to  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  assimie  the 
burden  of  operating  a  Coast  Guard  base  at 
Kodiak  Alaska,  upon  the  deactivation  June 
30,  1972  of  the  present  Naval  facilities  which 
now  provide  many  services  for  the  Coast 
Guard  units  located  In  Kodiak. 

5.  Present  authority  for  leasing  housing 
facilities  for  use  as  public  quarters  expires 
June  30,  1972.  On  that  date  the  Coast  Guard 
will  have  aproxlmately  1,600  units  under 
lease.  A  serious  situation  would  arise  should 
these  leases  need  to  be  terminated  for  there 
are  not  enough  public  housing  facilities 
presently  authorized  for  construction  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Conmiittee  felt  that  the  Coast  Guard 
should  be  required  to  report  annually  as  to 
its  utUlzation  of  the  authority  proposed  to 
be  conferred  by  this  amendment  and  there- 
fore provided  that  the  authority  would  cease 
In  any  year  that  the  Secretary  falls  to  file 
such  a  report  with  the  Congress.  The  report 
will  be  on  a  calendar  year  basis  and  will  be 
due  on  April  Ist  of  each  year.  Tb\is  the 
report  will  be  available  to  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  ann\ia]  authorization  emd  appro- 
priation cycles. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

In  accordance  with  section  262(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510)  the  cost  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  $145,880,000  for  flsoal  year  1973. 


rlgg,  as  well  as  those  of  my  colleagues, 
for  the  imf ailing  courtesy,  consideration, 
and  understanding  he  has  shown  during 
his  25  years  of  service  as  an  official  in 
this  body. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out telling  Bill  Brownrigg  publicly  how 
much  I  personally  am  appreciative  of  all 
that  he  has  done  over  the  years,  which 
he  has  done  so  capably  and  with  such 
distinction. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  just  said  about  Bill  Brownrigg.  We 
wUl  miss  him.  He  has  done  a  splendid 
job.  He  has  been  at  all  times  courteous 
and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  has  been  effective,  good- 
natured,  always  willing  to  put  himself 
out  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement 
and  great  happiness  in  whatever  course 
he  pursues  from  now  on. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BILL  BROWNRIGG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  until  I  read  the  newspaper  this 
morning,  or  heard  it  somewhere,  that 
William  Brownrigg,  assistant  secretary 
to  the  minority,  is  retiring. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  Bill  Brown- 


JOINT  SESSION  TONIGHT  TO  HEAR 
PRESIDENT  NIXON  ON  HIS  TRIP 
TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tonight, 
there  will  be  a  special  session,  where 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
hear  what  President  Nixon  has  to  say 
about  his  trip  to  Moscow. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  make 
every  effort  to  be  present,  even  though 
we  are  in  debate,  and,  I  understand  from 
the  majority  leader,  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  any  votes  today.  But.  I  do  hope  that 
all  Senators  who  can  will  attend  the  joint 
session  at  9:30  p.m.  this  evening,  to  mark 
the  historic  occasion  when  President 
Nixon  returns  from  Moscow  with  a  great 
many  accomplishments  and  some  impor- 
tant and  substantive  achievements  for 
the  reduction  of  tensions  in  the  world. 


THE  CHAPI.AIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  having 
heard  the  Chaplain's  prayer  this  morn- 
ing, I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
traveler  who  was  church  shopping.  He 
had  gone  to  a  new  town  and  he  was 
trying  out  the  various  churches.  At  one 
of  them,  as  he  knelt  in  prayer,  the  con- 
gregation was  intoning  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  the  well-known  St. 
James  version  language: 

We  have  left  imdone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done;  and  we  have  done 
those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done;  and  there  is  no  health  In  us. 

The  traveler  said  to  himself,  "Thank 
heaven,  I  have  found  my  'crowd'  at  last." 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  brief  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  312— COM- 
MENDING THE  RETIRING  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEP- 
ER OF  THE  SENATE.  ROBERT  G. 
DUNPHY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distingiilshed  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  312.  commending  the  retiring  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate, 
Robert  G.  Dunphy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  312),  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.   Res.  312 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  been  advised  of 
the  retirement,  effective  June  30,  1972,  of  Its 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  Robert 
O.  Dunphy;  and 

Whereas  Robert  G.  Dunphy  has  held  the 
office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  since  January  14,  1966;  and 
whose  service  to  the  Senate  first  began  In 
September  1941;  and 

Whereas  Robert  O.  Dunphy  at  all  times 
has  discharged  the  difficult  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office  with  dedication, 
fairness,  understanding,  and  the  highest  In- 
tegrity; and 

Whereas  his  outstanding  service  and  de- 
votion to  duty  have  earned  for  him  the  con- 
fidence, respect,  and  affection  of  all  those 
whom  he  has  served:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  and 
expresses  Its  gratitude  to  Robert  O.  Dunphy 
for  the  outstanding  manner  In  which  he  has 
performed  the  difficult  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  since  January  14, 
1966. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  said  Robert  O.  Dunphy. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

THE    MOSCOW    ABMS   AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  welcoming  President  Nixon  back 
tonight  from  his  travels  abroad.  With 
him  to  the  summit  went  the  hopes  of  all 
Americans  for  progress  toward  a  lessen- 
ing of  international  tensions  and  the 
instabilities  that  cause  wars.  Our  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  results  of  the  sum- 
mit may  vary,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  respect  the  President's  sincerity  and 
the  scale  of  his  efforts  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  will 
come  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
this  evening  to  explain  the  results  of 
the  Moscow  summit  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  This  may  provide  the 
first  opportunity  we  have  had  to  receive 
a  clear  and  precise  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion treaty  signed  last  week.  I  am  sorry 


to  say  that  all  we  have  had  up  until  now 
is  the  elaborate  stage  management  of  a 
vague,  confusing,  and  contradictory  col- 
lection of  nmiors,  announcements,  and 
background  briefings  that  leave  the 
American  people  without  any  clear  no- 
tion as  to  what  has  been  agreed  upon  in 
Moscow. 

This  confusion  has  caused  under- 
standable dismay  among  members  of  the 
press  corps  who  have  attempted  to  re- 
port upon  the  terms  of  the  SALT  ac- 
cords— confusion  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  terms — and  the  implica- 
tions of  the  terms — that  have  been  agreed 
to  at  the  sxmimit.  This  much,  however, 
has  clearly  emerged:  the  agreements  do 
not  "freeze"  the  strategic  arms  balance 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  "freeze"  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  Until  the  President 
makes  public  the  still  private  under- 
standings with  the  Soviets  without  which 
the  agreements  are  impossible  to  inter- 
pret, we  will  not  know  precisely  what  is 
"frozen,"  what  Is  "chilled,"  and  what  is 
actually  warmed-up.  At  first  glance  most 
of  the  freezing  appears  to  be  on  the 
American  side  while  most  of  the  warm- 
ing up  is  on  the  Soviet  side. 

Prom  the  accounts  I  have  seen,  Mr. 
President,  the  concluding  phase  of  the 
negotiations,  and  the  briefings  and  cere- 
monies surroimding  the  annoimcements 
in  Moscow,  had  all  the  appearances  of  a 
comic  opera.  We  have  learned,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  and  the  Soviets  were 
locked  in  airborne  negotiations  even  as 
the  plane  earning  the  two  SALT  delega- 
tions from  Helsinki  was  msiking  its  way 
to  Moscow  for  the  signing  ceremonies. 
The  press  was  imable  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  final  agreements  because — imag- 
ine tliis — the  only  copy  available  was  the 
one  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev,  and  a  copy  could  not  be 
made  from  that  imtil  the  TV  crews  had 
completed  their  coverage  of  the  signing 
ceremonies. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  no  way  to  nego- 
tiate. Something  is  dreadfully  wrong 
with  an  approach  to  such  difficult  and 
vital  negotiations  that  allows  them  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  sort  of  pressure 
imposed  by  public  relations  require- 
ments. There  is  at  least  some  reason  to 
believe  that  these  circimistances  led  to 
last  minute  concessions  by  the  United 
States  that  have  had  the  result  of  in- 
creasing the  permissible  number  of 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles.  Simimits  are 
difficult  at  best,  and  summits  in  election 
years  before  nationwide  television  audi- 
ences are  a  very  doubtful  instrument  of 
sound  diplomacy.  One  must  ask  whether 
we  would  not  have  been  better  off  to 
wait  a  week  or  a  month  for  a  more 
secure  agreement  rather  than  insist  on 
the  hasty  signing  of  a  less  secure  one. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  texts  of 
the  treaty  and  the  executive  agreement 
contain  few  niunbers,  many  more  num- 
bers have  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  SALT  accords.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral days  we  have  heard  these:  1,054, 
1,618,  313,  41.  42,  62.  84.  710,  740,  656, 
950,  and  zero.  The  crucial  question  for 
the  Nation  and  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace  is  whether  these  numbers  add  up 
to  stable  parity  or  imsta.ble  inferiority. 
It  may  clear  the  air  to  discuss  some  of 
them. 


First,  1,054 — this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  land-based  ICBM's  that  the 
United  States  is  permitted  to  retain 
under  the  agreement. 

Second,  1,618 — this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  land-based  ICBM's  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  permitted  to  retain,  given 
our  understanding  of  the  agreement.  I 
emphasize  "our  understanding"  because 
the  figure  1,618  is  a  U.S.  intelligence 
estimate  and  not  a  Soviet-supplied 
number.  This  vagueness  on  the  Soviet 
part  is  most  unfortunate  and  can  only 
lead  to  uncertainty  and  possible  tensions. 
The  agreement  would  be  much  improved 
by  the  use  of  specific  numbers  on  both 
sides. 

Third,  710 — this  is  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  the  United  States  is  permitted 
to  deploy  under  the  agreement.  It  is 
arrived  at  by  adding  our  present  656 
Polaris/Poseidon  missiles  to  our  poten- 
tial, under  the  agreement,  to  replace  54 
of  our  "ntan  missiles  with  new  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles. 

Fourth,  1,016 — this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missiles  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  per- 
mitted to  deploy  imder  the  agreement. 
It  is  arrived  at  by  adding  to  the  present 
Soviet  forces — operational  or  xmder  con- 
struction— a  total  of  210  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  To  achieve 
this  total  the  Soviet  would  retire  their 
obsolete  SS-7  and  SS-8  ICBM's  and  re- 
place them  with  new  submarine  based 
missiles.  This  would  give  the  Soviets  a 
total  of  62  modem  nuclear — Y  class — 
submarines. 

Fifth,  84 — the  total  permissible  num- 
ber of  Soviet  missile-firing  submarines 
that  csui  be  deployed  imder  the  agree- 
ment. This  is  derived  by  adding  22  Soviet 
G-class  submarines  to  the  62  Y-class 
submarines  that  they  are  permitted  to 
construct. 

Sixth,  44 — ^the  total  permissible  num- 
ber of  American  missUe-firing  subma- 
rines that  can  be  deployed  imder  the 
agreement. 

Seventh,  313 — ^this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  "heavy"  ICBM's  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  permitted  to  deploy  under 
the  agreement.  This  again  is  a  U.S. 
intelligence  estimate,  not  a  confirmed 
Soviet  figure.  Each  of  these  missiles  can 
carry  at  least  a  25-megaton  warhead  and 
perhaps,  eventually,  as  much  as  50  meg- 
atons. Of  course,  the  Soviets  are  free  to 
replace  single  large  warheads  with  many 
MIRV  warheads  per  missile  when  they 
are  able  to  do  so. 

Eighth,  zero— this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  "heavy"  ICBM's  that  the 
United  States  is  permitted  to  deploy 
imder  the  agreement. 

These  numbers,  Mr.  President,  are 
merely  representative  of  the  thrust  of  the 
agreements — which  is  to  confer  on  the 
Soviet  Union  the  authority  to  retain  or 
deploy  a  number  of  weapons  based  on 
land  and  at  sea  that  exceeds  our  own  in 
every  category,  and  by  a  50-percent  mar- 
gin. Is  this  parity? 

Now  there  will  be  some  who  argue  that 
numbers  do  not  matter;  that  both  sides 
have  sufficiency;  and  that  therefore 
the  strategic  balance  is  stable.  How 
curious  it  is  that  the  people  who  hold  to 
the   numbers   do  not  matter  doctrine 
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are  the  same  ones  who  believe  that  with- 
out an  immediate  arms  control  agree- 
ment the  world  is  in  danger  of  a  great 
nuclear  war.  Either  niunbers  matter  or 
agreements  do  not — you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Among  those  who  acknowledge  that 
numbers  do  indeed  matter  there  will  be 
those — and  I  am  afraid  the  administra- 
tion must  be  counted  among  them — ^who 
argue  that  because  we  have  more  MIRV 
warheads  than  the  Soviets,  it  is  safe  for 
us  to  have  granted  the  Soviets — as  we 
have  done — a  license  to  outdistance  us 
by  4  to  1  in  overall  payload.  What  this 
overlooks  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
hard  at  work  on  MIRV  technology  them- 
selves, a  loophole  big  enough  to  drive  a 
bus  through.  When  they  achieve  a  sophis- 
ticated MIRV— and  they  most  certainly 
will— the  combination  of  their  vastly  su- 
perior payload  and  modem  MIRV  tech- 
nology will  give  them  superiority  In  war- 
heads as  well.  Is  this  parity? 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  are  con- 
cerned to  see  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
balance  increased.  We  all  desire  the  in- 
creased security  that  flows  from  the  in- 
ability of  a  potential  aggressor  to  execute 
a  disarming  first  strike  against  our  de- 
terrent forces.  Unfortunately,  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  present  agreement  that  lessens 
the  threat  to  the  security  of  our  deter- 
rent forces.  On  the  contrary,  far  from 
freezing  us  in  a  condition  of  stable  deter- 
rence, the  agreement  permits  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  its  offensive  buildup 
in  a  way  and  c«i  a  scale  that  could  prove 
highly  destabilizing.  Simply  put.  the 
agreement  gives  the  Soviets  more  of 
everything:  more  light  ICBM's,  more 
heavy  ICBM's,  more  submarine  launched 
missUes,  more  submarines,  more  payload, 
even  more  ABM  radars.  In  no  area 
covered  by  the  agreement  Is  the  United 
States  permitted  to  maintain  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportimity  to  examine 
with  great  care  the  provisions  and  im- 
plications of  these  agreements.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  have  made  available 
to  the  American  people  all  of  the  private 
understandings  with  Moscow  so  that  we 
might  begin  the  difficult  task  of  assess- 
ing these  complex  agreements.  I  was 
greatly  disturbed,  for  example,  to  learn 
only  yesterday  that  Secretary  Laird  has 
ordered  the  cancellation  of  a  theoretical 
study  conducted  by  one  of  our  research 
organizations  of  the  application  of  laser 
technology  to  ballistic  missile  defense. 
Nothing  in  the  agreements  as  they  have 
been  published  would  call  for  this  action. 
Was  this  done  under  a  private  under- 
standing with  the  Russians?  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  we  can  monitor  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  a  provision  that  reaches  into  the 
minds  of  scientists  and  prohibits  them 
from  speculating  on  the  impact  of  some 
future  technology  on  national  security. 
The  Senate  has  grave  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution  to  give  advice  and 
perhaps  consent  to  these  agreements.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  approach  this 
task  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  best 
possible  outcome  for  our  own  security  and 
for  world  peace. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  agreement  previously  entered  into 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments by  Senators  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  have  to  object,  but 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  leadership 
to  object  all  Isist  year  and  this  year  to 
any  extensions  of  the  3-minute  rule.  If 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  take  his 
3  minutes  I  will  then  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him  my  3  minutes  at  the  conclusion 
thereof. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

SALT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  .  I  have  just  read  his  state- 
ment a  few  minutes  ago  and  I  have  not 
had  the  opportimity  to  prepare  a  written 
statement  in  answer,  but  I  do  wish  to 
make  some  comment. 

I  agree  with  him  that  when  the  treaty 
limiting  the  ABM  nuclear  system  is 
presented  to  the  Senate  it  should  receive 
the  most  thorough  consideration,  and  I 
know  it  will. 

I  do  object  to  his  characterization  of 
the  negotiations  as  being  hurried,  as  hav- 
ing a  public  relations  aspect,  and,  indeed, 
being  referred  to  as  "comic  opera." 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  who  is 
a  close  friend  of  mine,  and  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  knows  these  negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  for  3  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  know  he  has  been 
briefed  in  full  detail  at  any  time  he 
wanted  to  be  briefed  during  these  3  years. 
I  have  been  briefed  here,  and  in  Helshikl 
and  Vienna  by  our  negotiators.  I  know 
that  the  negotiations  were  thorough, 
steadily  made  progress  and  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  positions  of  the  negotiators, 
both  United  States  and  Soviet.  As  they 
worked  to  come  to  agreement  on  every 
issue  which  he  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  say  first,  spealting 
of  the  anti-ballistic  missile  agreement 
which  the  Senator  hardly  referred  to, 
will  be  presented  to  the  Senate,  as  a 
treaty  and  we  will  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it  in  full  detail.  The 
treaty  provides  parity  so  far  as  anti- 
ballistic-missile  systems  are  concerned, 
with  respect  to  sites,  number  of  launch- 
ers, number  of  radars.  Both  are  per- 
mitted to  modernize  or  upgrade  their 
system. 

Now,  I  wish  to  speak  to  his  state- 
ment regarding  offensive  nuclear  sys- 
tems. As  the  Senator  knows,  this  agree- 
ment will  not  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  treaty.  It  is  an  interim  agree- 
ment which  stays  in  force  for  5  years; 


and  if  at  the  end  of  that  5-year  period 
or  at  any  time  earlier  our  country  should 
consider  that  the  agreement  is  breached, 
or  our  security  is  threatened,  the  in- 
terim agreement  would  be  abrogated. 
And,  any  treaty  following  negotia- 
tions, on  offensive  nuclear  systems 
submitted  to  the  Senate  would  receive 
searching  examination  by  the  Senate, 
and  if  the  Senate  believed  it  did  not  pro- 
tect our  country  it  would  not  approve  it. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  _^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  No,  I  only  have  3  min- 
utes. I  am  sorry- 

Now.  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
agreement  on  offensive  systems— and 
answer  the  Senator's  statement  that  the 
agreement  gives  superiority  to  the  So- 
viets. I  do  not  agree. 

The  Senator  failed  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  In  this  agreement,  the  interim 
agreement,  which  prohibits  the  United 
States  from  maintaining  vast  superiority 
in  bombers,  its  forward-based  aircraft 
in  Eiurope  and  aircraft  carriers:  also 
the  agreement  denies  the  type  of  radars 
which  would  enable — as  he  has  argued 
so  many  times— the  Soviet  Union  to  up- 
grade its  SAMS  into  an  anti-balUstic- 
missile  system,  and  as  an  antiaircraft 
system  against  standoff  missiles  on 
bombers,  and  Eiu-opean-based  aircraft. 
The  Senator  is  correct  in  iiis  numbers 
of  offensive  missiles,  but  numbers  do  not 
necessarily  mean  parity.  Our  ICBM's 
are  being  MIRV'ed;  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines—31  of  them— are  oeing  MIRVed, 
by  conversion  to  Poseidon  missiles,  and 
today  we  have  an  advantage  of  2  to  1  in 
warheads,  the  element  of  nuclear  sys- 
tems which  actually  detonate  or  strike 
another  country;  and  there  is  a  capabil- 
ity of  adding  to  those  warheads  so  that 
we  could  reach  a  niunber  of  even  10,000 
more. 

The  Senator  said  the  Soviet  Union  will 
in  time  MIRV  its  missiles.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  time  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
MIRV  and  arm  their  missiles;  but  I  re- 
peat that  at  the  end  of  5  years  imless 
there  are  new  and  imforseen  develop- 
ments we  will  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage over  them  in  warheads.  If  the  situ- 
ation should  change  it  is  open  again  and 
no  treaty  would  be  agreed  to,  in  my  view, 
concerning  land-based  missiles  or  other 
offensive  systems  unless  we  were  satisfied 
as  to  national  security. 

I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  What  is  the 
altemative  to  this  treaty  and  agreement? 
If  we  had  not  come  to  this,  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  we  would  be  arguing  again 
the  whole  antiballistic  missile  deploy- 
ment question,  which  if  developed  would 
cost  this  country  $50  to  $70  bU- 
lion,  with  no  effective  protection  for  oiu- 
missile  system  or  our  people,  and  we 
would  be  adding  to  our  offensive  systems 
more  and  more  land-based  missiles  and 
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submarines  at  an  equivalent  great  cost 
of  tens  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  United  States  had  a  choice  of 
building  up  its  force  of  land-btised  mis- 
siles for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  could 
have  built  large  missiles  like  the  SS-9 
which  it  has  not  done.  The  United  States 
made  the  choice,  for  smaller,  more  ac- 
curate systems.  I  do  not  know  that  dur- 
ing that  time  my  distinguished  friend 
lu-ged  the  Department  of  Defense  to  in- 
crease the  number  or  size  of  its  land- 
based  missiles. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
negotiated  on  the  system  and  missiles 
both  coimtries  have  at  present.  With  our 
deliverable  warheads  we  are  so  far  su- 
perior in  numbers  to  them  that  there 
is  no  way,  in  our  vie^,  for  the  Soviets 
to  achieve  superiority  in  5  years.  It 
is  an  interim  agreement  and  if  a  treaty 
on  offensive  nuclear  systems  comes  back 
and  we  are  not  In  pstfity,  we  would  still 
have  our  options.  But  what  is  the  alter- 
native? To  continue  the  costly,  deadly 
arms  race? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

LIT.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief. 

First,  let  me  say  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  fourth  year 
of  negotiations.  We  have  had  long, 
drawn-out  negotiations  at  Helsinki  and 
Vienna.  I  said  in  my  remarks  that  "the 
concluding  phase  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  briefings  and  ceremonies  surroimd- 
ing  the  announcement  in  Moscow  had 
all  the  appearances  of  a  comic  opera." 
I  think  we  will  be  able  to  prove  that  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  because  a  lot 
was  done  in  the  closing  hours  begin- 
ning at  5  a.m.  in  the  morning. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  whom  I  have  great  admira- 
tion and  respect,  that  we  do  have  speci- 
fied in  the  agreement  the  permitted  num- 
ber of  submarines,  but  can  the  Sena- 
tor tell  the  press  where  the  number  of 
ICBM's  that  is  to  be  permitted  can  be 
found  in  this  agreement?  All  I  have  is 
our  intelligence  estimate;  we  stiU  have 
to  get  an  agreed  figure  as  to  what  the 
Russians  have,  or  will  have,  on  the  cut- 
off date,  which  is  Julv  1.  There  is  some 
unfortunate  ambiguity  here. 

I  think  that  the  real  question  is :  Where 
will  we  be  5  years  after  this  agreement? 
Nothing  in  the  agreement  prevents  the 
Soviets  from  deploying  MIRV  during 
this  period. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
it  is  totally  misleading  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  because  we  have  more  war- 
heads now  than  the  Soviets  have,  they 
will  not  have  more  warheads  than  we 
will  have  at  the  end  of  5  years.  If  they 
simply  MIRV  their  313  heavy  missiles 
with  one  of  their  MIRV  options  that 
would  give  them  6,260.  compared  to  our 
current  5.700.  That  is  just  the  313  Soviet 
heavy  missiles.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
Soviets  could  have  1,100  land  and  950 
sea-based  missiles,  all  MlRVed. 

The  Senator  asks  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  agreement.  I  think  the  alter- 
native  is   an   agreement  that  gives  us 


parity.  After  all.  President  Nixon  ran  in 
1968  on  a  program  in  which,  in  speech 
after  speech,  he  insisted  that  we  shoiUd 
maintain  nuclear  "strategic  superiority." 

We  do  not  get  superiority  under  the 
agreements.  We  do  not  even  get  parity. 
The  aim  of  the  agreement  should  have 
been  an  equalization  of  forces  on  both 
sides  so  that  there  would  be  parity.  The 
Russians,  under  this  agreement  on  of- 
fensive strategic  weapons  systems,  get 
superiority  in  this  area — ^there  is  no 
denial  of  it — ^in  both  numbers  and  in  the 
payload  of  those  numbers.  I  think  the 
American  people  certainly  should  get  all 
the  facts. 

Is  it  not  rather  sad  that  it  is  now  com- 
ing out  that  the  State  Department,  only 
after  I  prodded  them  yesterday,  is  going 
to  come  forth  with  the  secret  under- 
standings? Why  does  a  U.S.  Senator 
have  to  get  up  and  demsmd  that 
there  be  a  full  disclosure?  Should  we  not 
have,  to  paraphrase  what  someone  has 
said,  open  covenants  openly  interpreted? 
One  cannot  begin  to  know  what  has  been 
agreed  by  looking  only  at  the  agreements 
arrived  at.  in  Moscow  that  have  so  far 
been  made  public,  and  I  think  that  is 
indeed  a  regrettable  way  in  which  to 
start. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  need  any  time? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
3  minutes  to^the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washingtc«i  asked  why  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  should  t>e  re- 
quired to  ask  for  information,  implying 
that  information  will  not  be  provided 
the  Senator.  I  do  not  know  on  what 
groimd  he  makes  that  statement.  The 
administration  has  stated  it  would  fur- 
nish to  the  Senate,  with  the  treaty,  all 
and  full  information  as  is  required  by 
law  and  precedent. 

I  would  ask,  also,  where  does  the  Sen- 
ator secure  his  information  tliat  there 
were  secret  understandings?  If  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  the  Soviet  negotiator  made 
some  agreement,  I  ask  him  what  was 
discussed  and  what  was  agreed  which  was 
so  fearful?  I  know  the  Senator  could 
have  asked  at  any  time  what  the  state 
of  the  negotiations  were  and  he  would 
have  received  that  information  at  that 
time.  I  asked  and  I  received  it  right  up 
to  the  meeting  in  Moscow.  We  both  knew 
the  framework  of  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  repeat  again,  as 
far  as  the  land-based  missiles  and  other 
offensive  systems  are  concerned,  we  do 
have  great  superiority  now,  at  least  twice 
as  many  warheads,  and  we  can  increase 
those  to  10.000  or  more  warheads. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  may  be  able  to 
do  the  same.  But  they  have  not  yet  done 
so. 

I  repeat,  during  those  5  years,  if  there 
is  no  treaty  in  this  area,  if  there  is  a 
change  which  affects  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  these  treaties  and  agree- 
ments have  a  provision  which  permits 
either  country  to  abrogate  it  upon  notice. 

Certainly  if,  at  the  end  of  the  5  years, 
the  situation  is  changed  from  that  of  our 
superiority  today  to  Soviet  superiority. 


I  would  say  that  any  treaty  submitted 
to  the  Senate  at  that  time  would  receive 
the  most  searching  examination,  and 
could  be  rejected. 

The  Senator  knows  of  my  regard  for 
him,  but  I  must  say  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  should  be  raised  here  suspicion 
that  something  has  been  held  back,  that 
there  have  been  some  secret  understand- 
ings. There  are  none,  but  to  raise  the 
question,  which  the  Senator  has  a  right 
to  do— engenders  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  the  suspicion  that 
there  are  secret  understandings. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  my  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  during  morning 
business  have  expired.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  either  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  both  Senators  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  need- 
less to  say,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  knows  how  I  feel  toward 
him  personally.  We  have  worked  together 
on  so  many  matters  and  we  have  dis- 
agreed together  on  so  many  matters  that 
I  think  we  have  a  very  fine  understand- 
ing and  respect  for  the  integrity  of  each 
other. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  want 
to  say  now  that  there  are  no  secret 
understandings?  The  State  Department 
indicated  last  night  that  they  tu^  now 
going  to  reveal  some  of  the  secret  under- 
standings. For  example,  how  can  v/e  di- 
rect a  cutoff  of  laser  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  antiballistic  missile  defense 
unless  there  are  some  secret  understand- 
ings with  the  Soviete?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  published  agreement  that  author- 
izes or  requires  that:  I  am  just  asking 
the  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Requires  what? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  my  remarks  I 
pointed  out  that  Secretary  Laird  has  di- 
rected the  termination  of  a  study  on  the 
use  of  lasers  as  an  antimissile  defense 
system.  I  pointed  out  that  this  can  only 
come  from  some  secret  understanding 
with  the  Soviets.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
treaty  or  the  agreement  that  would  ex- 
plain that  action. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  how  confusing 
this  is.  The  New  York  Times  published  a 
story  on  page  one  showing  a  chart  that 
under  the  agreement  the  Soviets  were 
to  have  42  Polaris-type  missile  subma- 
rines and  the  United  States  41.  If  full 
disclosure  had  been  made,  these  false 
and  confusing  numbers  would  not  have 
come  out. 

All  one  had  to  do  was  to  talk  to  mem- 
bers of  the  press.  They  were  astounded 
when  they  were  told  that  the  Soviets 
could  have  up  to  84  submarines  under 
this  agreement.  I  think  the  handling  of 
this  complex  agreement  was  xmfortunate 
at  best. 

I  just  ask  the  Senator,  does  he  now 
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want  to  tell  the  Senate  that  there  are 
no  secret  imderstandings  In  relation  to 
the  treaty  and  to  the  agreement  that  Is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  will  takes  the  re- 
spon^bility  on  myself  to  say  that  full  and 
complete  documentation  regarding  the 
treaty  and  agreement  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  protocol  already 
supplied,  itself  details  some  of  the  ques- 
tions the  Senator  has  been  asking.  The 
statement  of  Secretary  Laird  may  or  may 
not  have  involved  all  this  matter.  We  will 
be  able  to  find  out  the  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Sentor  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  admire 
the  Senator,  but  he  has  been  impljdng 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country  that  there 
were  some  kind  of  agreements  secretly 
arrived  at  which  will  not  be  presented  to 
the  Senate.  That  is  not  so.  There  are  de- 
tailed studies,  scientific  matters,  which 
probably  have  been  at  the  working  level 
of  the  scientists  and  the  negotiators,  but, 
of  course,  the  administration  would  come 
to  explain  in  full  detail  the  judgments 
upon  which  these  agreements  were 
readied. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Can  I  clarify 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  The  Senator  knows  this 
is  exactly  the  reason  why  the  agreements 
reached  this  form.  I  know  the  Senator 
knows  a  great  deal  about  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  and  that  he  knows  exactly 
why  we  have  come  to  the  present  status. 
Even  with  my  limited  experience  com- 
pared with  his,  I  can  reason  it  out  based 
on  the  evidence. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  clarify  one  point.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  imderstand  that 
there  are  no  secret  understandings  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  relation  to  the  treaty  and  to 
the  agreement? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  there  are  none. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  are  none? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  only  yesterday, 
I  believe,  the  Department  of  State  said 
that  all  ihaterlal  affecting;  this  agree- 
ment would  be  presented  to  the  Senate. 
And  also  I  believe  it  for  another  reason. 
We  have  complained  in  the  Senate  about 
the  lack  of  information  on  many  subjects, 
but  there  has  been  no  lack  of  informa- 
tion from  the  ACDA  nor  from  Ambas- 
sador Smith  or  CIA  or  the  NSC  telling 
us  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  fairness  to  my 
friend 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  I  say  no,  there  will 
not  be  any  secret  understandings.  There 
are  papers  which  apply  to  the  progress 
of  the  treaty,  the  development  of  posi- 
tions and  all  that,  but  no  kind  of  secret 
understanding  which  would  permit  one 
coimtry  to  do  something  and  the  other 
coimtry  to  be  restrained  of  which  we  will 
not  be  fully  aware.  On  the  whole  con- 
cept, no. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  say  that  the  State 
Department,  the  executive  branch,  will 
eventually  submit  other  understandings 


that  may  exist.  But  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
fuse that  with  the  question  I  put  earlier, 
which  is  the  fundamental  question:  Are 
there  secret  understandings  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
bear  on  the  treaty  and  the  protocol  that 
we  have  not  yet  seen?  Does  the  Senator 
know? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  standing 
here,  I  could  not  say  categorically  no- 
there  are  no  such  agreements.  But  I  can 
state  what  I  believe.  Does  the  Senator 
know?  I  will  sisk  him  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  am  trying  to 
obtain  information. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  right,  I  say  the  same 
thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, while  I  think  it  is  proper  to  raise  it, 
if  unchallenged,  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  we  have  some  knowledge  that 
there  are  secret  understandings.  So  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  said  he  does 
not  know. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  directed  the  stopping  of  re- 
search in  one  area  that  caimot  be  justi- 
fied from  the  language  that  appears  in 
the  treaty  and  the  protocol.  I  have  point- 
ed that  out  just  to  illustrate  that  there 
must  be  some  secret  understanding. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  an  obligation  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  without  delay  any  se- 
cret understandings  that  relate  to  the 
treaty  and  the  protocol.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  we  do  not  know,  for 
example,  what  the  Russian  position  hap- 
pens to  be  on  the  number  of  land-based 
ICBM's  that  will  be  permitted.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  agreement,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  specifies  the  number  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  permitted  under  the 
agreement.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
1,618  figure  I  have  used  is  simply  an 
American  intelligence  estimate,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Russians  are  going 
to  say  they  are  entitled  to  deploy  as  of 
July  1. 

Mr.  COOPER.  First  I  shall  respond  to 
the  question  about  Secretary  Laird.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator's  committee  could 
call  htm  up  and  find  out  exactly  what  he 
means.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
unlikely  that  in  any  way  it  would  conflict 
with  the  agreement,  because  under  the 
agreement,  as  the  Senator  knows  very 
well,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  upgrade  their  anti- 
ballistic-missile  systems.  The  Senator 
will  agree  to  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  this  trun- 
cated version  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  is  not  effective.  In  1970  I  led  the 
effort  to  eliminate  an  ABM  system 
around  Washington,  D.C.  Also  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  the  administration  case, 
which  I  argued  for  the  administration. 
In  behalf  of  the  ABM  system  does  not 
have  any  credibility  when  the  ABM  de- 
fense of  Minuteman  is  confined  to  one 
site,  as  It  would  have  to  be  under  the 
proposed  treaty.  So  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  the  administration  will  justify 
Its  request  for  funds  based  on  this  new 


agreement,  and  I  speak  without  any 
partisanship,  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  carried  the  burden  on  this  is- 
sue and  got  it  through  the  Senate  by 
one  vote.  But  now  we  are  going  to  have 
a  situation  in  which  we  have  agreed  to  an 
ABM  system  around  Washington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me  a  second 
time,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Which  the  Senate  has, 
by  almost  unanimous  vote,  rejected.  The 
administration  has  agreed  to  something 
that  we  will  not  implement,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
call  that  progress.  It  would  have  been 
better,  frankly,  to  have  had  zero  ABM 
on  both  sides,  as  compared  with  what 
the  administration  agreed  to  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  COOPER.  WeU,  it  is  certainly  bet- 
ter than  to  have  an  area-wide  system.  I 
voted  with  the  Senator  last  year  on  that 
matter,  and  received  some  criticism  for 
it.  But  I  go  back  to  his  two  points.  Refer- 
ring to  the  statement  of  Secretary  Laird 
about  some  later  systwn,  I  can  say  the 
treaty  permits— to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — the  updat- 
ing, the  modernization  of  their  antibal- 
listic missile  system,  within  the  Umits  of 
radars  and  launchers  so  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that  under  the  treaty,  in  my 
view. 

Second,  as  to  the  number  of  land-based 
missiles,  the  Senator  seems  to  express  a 
belief  that  it  could  go  forward.  The  text 
of  interim  agreement  itself  says  no  addi- 
tional sites  can  be  used  or  considered 
after  July  1,  1972.  The  prefer  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  have  told  us,  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  told  the  Senator,  that  they  are  able 
to  detect  by  means  of  sateiUtes  any  ad- 
ditional number  of  ICBMs  or  silos  that 
would  be  opened  following  July  1,  1972: 
so  I  do  not  think  we  should  leave  the 
impression  that  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  explain  to  the  Senate  why 
the  agreement  was  explicit  in  giving  the 
niunber  of  Soviet  submarines,  but  not 
the  number  of  Soviet  ICBM's? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
received  the  same  intelligence  from  the 
ACDA  and  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. They  state  that  we  know  the  num- 
ber of  existing  operational  ICBM's  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  sites,  the 
silos  that  have  been  under  construction. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
right  on  that  point?  Then  why  did  the 
Russians  fail  to  acknowledge  that  cru- 
cial number?  They  acknowledged  the 
numbers  in  connection  with  subma- 
rines, and  their  numbers  in  that  case 
disagreed  with  ours. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  I  cannot 
go  into  any  detail,  but  the  Senator  is 
well  informed  in  the  intelligence  area, 
and  he  knows  that  in  the  past  we  have 
had  some  big  gaps  in  our  ability  to 
identify  the  numbers  of  land-based 
ICBM's.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say.  But 
Is  it  not  amazing  that  the  Russians 
would  acknowledge  the  numbers  that 
they  are  bound  by  as  far  as  nuclear  sub- 
marines are  concerned,  but  have  failed 
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to  acknowledge  the  number  of  land- 
based  iCBM's  to  which  they  are  lim- 
ited? What  is  the  reason  for  that  dis- 
crepancy? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say  that  article 
1  of  the  text  of  the  interim  agreement 
does  not  state  the  precise  number  of 
fixed  land-based  missiles,  either  for  the 
Soviet  Union  or  for  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  information  supplied  by  the 
administration  along  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  treaty,  information 
on  the  defense  agreement  does  state  the 
number  of  ICBM's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
allotted  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
be  extended  to  the  hour  of  12  o'clock. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioif,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  to  this  debate  with 
some  interest  and  with  some  concern, 
because  It  appears  to  me  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  shooting  the  gun  before  we 
put  the  bullet  in.  We  are  now  waiting 
for  the  facts  which  the  President,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment, I  am  sure,  will  present  to  us. 
On  that  basis  and  at  that  time,  I  think 
we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  know 
what  we  are  saying,  what  we  are  do- 
ing, and  where  we  are  going. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  mentioned  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  cancellation  of  research  in 
certain  areas,  which  raised  questions 
in  his  mind,  and  perhaps  he  has  a  good 
argument  with  respect  to  that.  But  may 
I  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  has  been  a  cancellation  about 
which  there  is  no  equivocation,  and  that 
was  the  cancellation  of  the  ABM  project 
in  Montana,  on  Saturday  last.  It  was 
shut  down,  period.  In  place  of  it.  they 
are  going  to  build  an  ABM  system  around 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  has  raised  some  very 
pertinent  questions,  because  if  an  ABM 
system  is  built  around  the  capital,  there 
wUl  be  no  missiles  to  back  it  up.  It  will 
be  much  more  expensive,  much  more 
tortuous,  much  more  controversial. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  an  ABM  around  the  Na- 
tions  capital,  but  I  am  certain  that,  in- 
sofar as  I  know  the  facts  and  antici- 
pate knowing  them,  I  wlU  vote  for  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement;  because  I 
want  to  see  the  arms  race  brought  to  a 
close  or  at  least  lessened. 

As  did  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  visited  the  American  repre- 
sentatives of  the  SALT  group  in  Hel- 
sinki, and  I  was  encouraged  by  what 
they  told  us.  We  did  not  meet  at  the 
same  time,  but  just  a  few  days  apart,  and 
I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  may 
have  met  with  them  more  often  than  I 
did. 

I  think  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  facts 
are  in  and  the  administration  has  pre- 
sented its  case.  There  is  enough  in  the 
world's  nuclear  arms  stockpile  today  to 
equal  15  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  world,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Most  of  his  material 


is  in  the  hands  of  two  countries.  I  think 
we  ought  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  keep  up  this  spiraling  arms  race,  we 
are  going  to  weaken  ourselves  at  home 
still  more;  and  if  we  are  not  strong  at 
home,  we  cannot  be  strong  overseas. 

So  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  hope  we 
would  withhold  judgment — although  I 
have  made  some  statements  today — to 
give  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
chance  to  present  their  arguments;  and 
then  we  can  arrive  at  a  final  judgment, 
but  not  before. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  that 
I  led  the  fight  to  kill  the  proposed  ABM 
system  around  Washington,  D.C.  As  pro- 
vided in  the  proposed  treaty,  it  Is  useless. 
It  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
We  went  into  that  in  the  ABM  debate. 
I  just  want  to  point  up  one  of  the  obvious 
facts  in  connection  with  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations on  the  ABM  system. 

The  Moscow  agreements  have  been 
blown  all  out  of  proportion.  They  are  not 
going  to  stabilize  the  strategic  situation. 
I  point  out  that  the  Senator  Is  properly 
concerned,  suid  all  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned and  deeply  Interested  in  the  arms 
negotiations.  I  have  been  monitoring  the 
work  of  the  negotiators;  and  we  are  now 
in  the  fourth  year. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  taken  the  lead  in  emphasizing  the 
dreadful  situation  that  exists  as  to  the 
niunber  of  nuclear  warheads.  But  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  aware 
that  under  this  agreement  the  Russians 
have  been  given  a  license  to  continue 
adding  warheads.  My  only  plea  here  is  in 
the  interest  of  letting  the  American  peo- 
ple get  the  facts.  There  is  no  freeze,  prop- 
erly so-called. 

When  a  great  newspaper  like  the  New 
York  Times  publishes  on  the  front  page 
the  breakdown  on  who  gets  what  under 
agreement  and  it  turns  out  later  that 
those  responsible  for  giving  out  the  infor- 
mation were  so  confusing  as  to  be  wrong, 
I  think  it  is  sad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  articles 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  in  which  the  State  De- 
partment announces  that  it  will  make 
public  the  secret  understandings  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  1, 1972] 
Congress  Pboiused  Fctli,  Abms  Briefing 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Washington,  May  31.— The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration said  today  that  It  would  Inform 
Congress  fully  of  all  private  understandings 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  the 
arms  limitation  agreements  signed  In  Moscow 
last  Friday  by  President  Nlzon  and  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  the  Communist  party  leader. 

A  senior  State  Department  official  said  that 
the  understandings  covered  the  Soviet  and 
American  interpretations  of  the  treaty  limit- 
ing each  side  to  200  defensive  antlballlatlc 
mlssUes  and  of  the  five-year  executive  agree- 
ment putting  some  limits  on  land-based  and 
submarine-launched  mUsUes. 
The  Interpretations  were  worked  out  with 


the  Russians  in  written  lorm,  the  official  said, 
and  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress  "in  the  near 
future"  In  conjunction  with  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreements. 

The  Rxisslans  and  Americans  agreed  that 
the  private  Interpretations  could  be  made 
public  as  part  of  the  legislative  process  that 
requires  two-thirds  Senate  ratification  of  the 
ABM  treaty  and  Congressional  approval  by 
majority  vote  of  the  five-year  executive 
accord. 

JACKSON  STATEBIKNT  UITJCU 

Disclosure  of  the  procedure  foUowed  a 
statement  this  morning  by  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Democrat  of  Washington,  that  he 
could  not  support  the  accords  tmtll  all  "se- 
cret tmderstandlngs"  were  made  public. 

Interviewed  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company's  "Today"  show,  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  that  "the  secret  part  may  be 
quite  substantial." 

Apparently  the  Administration,  stung  by 
his  remarks,  decided  to  have  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  annoimce  that  all  the  inter- 
pretations would  be  made  known. 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  continued 
Its  campaign  to  promote  the  Moscow  meeting 
as  a  major  success  for  Air.  Nixon.  Plans  were 
announced  for  the  President  to  address  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  at  9:30  pan.  to- 
morrow, about  half  an  hour  after  he  Is  due 
to  arrive  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  outside 
of  Washington,  at  the  ond  of  his  13-day  trip. 

Mr.  Nixon.  In  his  speech,  which  will  be 
broadcast  nationally  on  television  and  radio, 
is  expected  to  focvis  on  the  strategic  arms 
accords  as  the  chief  positive  result  of  the 
summit  meeting. 

The  Administration,  meantime  has  begun 
mailing  transcripts  of  two  news  conferences 
held  In  Moscow  last  Friday  night  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  special  adviser 
on  national  security,  on  the  strategic  arms 
agreements.  Gerard  C.  Smith,  the  chief 
United  States  negotiator  of  the  accords,  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  news  conference. 

The  transcripts  go  Into  some  detail  on  the 
accords,  the  State  Department  official  said. 

Aides  to  Senator  Jackson  said  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Administration 
had  signed  "a  secret  treaty"  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Rather,  they  said,  be  was  concerned 
about  uncertainties  in  the  language  of  the 
accords. 

They  cited,  for  Instance,  a  distinction  in 
the  offensive-missile  agreement  between 
heavy  and  light  missiles.  They  said  that  it 
was  Important  to  know  more  exactly  what 
missiles  those  terms  referred  to. 

The  senior  State  Department  official  said 
that  this  was  the  tj^pe  of  question  that  would 
be  clarified  once  hearings  on  the  agreements 
began.  It  is  anticipated  that  both  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees will  conduct  the  hearings. 

Senator  Jackson,  who  heads  the  Armed 
Services  subcommittee,  on  the  strategic  anna 
limitation  talks,  has  not  flatly  opposed  the 
accords  but  has  made  evident  in  several 
statements  his  disquiet  about  them. 

He  said  this  morning  that  as  the  result  of 
the  accords  "we  don't  even  have  parity"  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  cited  the  numerical 
lead — 1,618  to  1,064 — Moscow  will  have  in 
land-based  missiles,  and  noted  that  313  of 
those  missiles  known  as  SS-9'8  "have  more 
destructive  power  by  many  times  than  all  of 
our  land-based  and  sea-based  missiles." 

The  Senator  also  said  that  the  accords 
would  not  lead  to  any  savings  in  money  be- 
cause of  continuing  and  new  programs  being 
pushed  to  modernize  current  systems.  "I 
think  it's  outrageous  that  we  convey  the  im- 
pression we're  going  to  stop  the  arms  race," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Kissinger  said  in  Moscow  that  the  five- 
year  accord  would  slow  down  the  Soviet 
building  program  and  provided  the  hope  that 
a  more  permanent  agreement  could  be  nego- 
tiated in  that  period. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1972] 
Hn-L  To  Get  Secret  Details  of  Arms  Pact 
The  administration  acknowledged  yester- 
day that  it  plans  to  keep  some  aspects  of  the 
U.S.-Soviet  strategic  arms  limitation  (SALT) 
agreements  secret  until  the  docimients  are 
presented  to  Congress. 

The  still  secret  material  is  contained  In  de- 
tail "interpretive"  statements  and  appen- 
dices to  the  formal  treaty  on  antiballlstlc 
missile  (ABM)  limitations  and  the  interim 
flve-year  executive  agreement  limiting  of- 
fensive missile  deployment. 

"All  interpretive  statements  agreed  to  In 
conjunction  with  the  SALT  agreement  wlU 
be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  when  the  SALT 
treaty  and  the  agreement  are  forwarded  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration  in  the  very 
near  future,"  said  State  Department  spokes- 
man John  King. 

Other  government  sources  said  US.  and 
Russian  officials  had  agreed  to  hold  up  re- 
lease of  the  appendices  until  the  documents 
are  presented  to  Congress,  perhaps  early 
next  week. 

These  appendices,  sources  said,  cover  "nuts 
and  bolts"  specifics  not  included  In  the  text 
of  the  agreements  signed  Friday  at  the  Mos- 
cow summit  conference. 

U.S.  officials  unanimously  denied  that  any 
portions  of  either  agreement  would  be  kept 
permanently  secret.  Noting  that  Ben.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  said  that  President 
Nixon  might  have  made  "quite  extensive" 
secret  arms  deals  with  the  Russians,  one 
ofBclal  said.  "There  were  no  secret  agree- 
ments " 

Sources  said  they  did  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  still  unreleased  appendices  or  why 
they  were  not  being  Immediately  released. 
But  on  some  occasions  in  the  past,  some 
material  on  treaties  has  been  withheld  until 
the  documents  were  presented  to  Congress  to 
give  added   impact   to   the   presentation. 

The  President's  unusual  plan  to  address 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  immediately  after 
his  return  here  was  seen  as  an  effort  to  under- 
cut congressional  opposition  to  the  Soviet- 
American  arms  control  agreements. 

His  speech  will  begin  only  a  half-hour 
after  his  arrival  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
from  Warsaw.  Mr.  Nixon  will  fiy  by  helicop- 
ter directly  to  the  capitol  grounds. 

The  President  advanced  his  scheduled  ar- 
rival time  in  Washington  by  one  hour  to  make 
the   address   in   prime   television   time. 

Mr.  Nixon  apparently  needs  Congressional 
endorsement  not  only  for  the  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  treaty  he  negotiated  with 
Soviet  leaders  but  for  the  five-year  "execu- 
tive agreement"  limiting  offensive  land-  and 
submarine -based  missiles. 

The  ABM  treaty  limiting  each  country  to 
200  defensive  missiles  at  two  locations  re- 
quires ratification  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate. 

The  interim  executive  agreement  limiting 
ICBMs  to  those  already  existing  or  under 
construction  would  require  a  majority  vote 
in  both  houses,  under  a  provision  of  the 
1961  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
which  requires  affirmative  legislative  approval 
of  any  agreement  to  limit  VS.  armaments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  plea 
to  the  administration  is  this:  Let  us  get 
all  the  facts  out  on  the  table  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  people  in  the  press  corps 
have  been  calling  me  and  have  been 
saying:  "You  must  be  wrong  about  these 
numbers."  Then  I  have  to  explain  what 
the  numbers  are.  This  Is  a  job  that  the 
White  House  should  have  undertaken. 
Does  not  the  majority  leader  agree  with 
that?  Is  it  not  important  that  the  facts 
be  made  known  to  the  American  people 
and  this  unfortunate  confusion  ended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  It  is  Im- 
portant. But  I  would  at  least  wait  for 
the  President  to  return  to  this  country. 


to  give  him  a  chance,  through  the  White 
House,  through  his  departments,  to  send 
the  pertinent  information  to  Congress, 
and  give  as  much  of  it  &s  possible  to  the 
American  people  through  that  channel. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  at  least 
try  to  keep  an  open  mind.  Although,  as 
of  now,  I  can  see  no  justification  for  an 
ABM  system  ringing  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  an  open 
mind  until  all  the  facts  are  before  me, 
and  then  I  will  atrive  at  a  judgment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  trjang  to  keep 
an  open  mind,  too.  I  made  that  clear  in 
my  statement.  But  does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  Senators  should  not  pre- 
judge this  situation  until  they  get  the 
facts  as  to  what  was  really  agreed  upon? 
Would  it  not  have  been  helpful  for  the 
administration  to  have  states  simply, 
when  the  treaty  and  protocol  and  agree- 
ment were  published  in  Moscow,  that 
other  understandings,  interpretations  or 
agreements  were  to  be  published  later? 
Would  not  the  Senator  agree  on  that? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  dis- 
agree, even  though  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  a  point.  I  would  wait  imtil 
the  President  returned. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Could  they  not  teU 
us  that  other  understandings  or  agree- 
ments are  outstanding? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  that 
other  agreements  are  outstanding.  I  have 
read  in  the  newspapers  something  about 
secret  agreements.  I  know  of  none.  I  have 
heard  of  none. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Understandings. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Understandings. 
They  may  be  working  papers.  We  have 
to  allow  for  working  papers. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  wait  until 
the  chips  are  in  hand  and,  if  we  have 
doubts,  then  resolve  them  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
already  have  come  out  In  favor  of  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement,  because  it 
is  a  step  toward  peace.  It  may  be  a  risk. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  based  on  what  I 
know  up  to  this  time,  it  Is  a  risk  worth 
taking. 

Fol:  example,  $200  billion  a  year  is 
spent  on  global  military  expenditures, 
and  the  vast  annual  arms  expenditures 
account  for  6.5  percent  of  the  entire 
world's  gross  national  product.  I  am  read- 
ing this  from  the  Washington  Post.  This 
is  two  and  one-half  times  what  all  gov- 
ernments spend  on  health,  one  and  a  half 
times  their  expenditiu'e  on  education,  and 
30  times  more  than  the  total  of  all  official 
economic  aid  given  to  developing  coim- 
trles.  So  this  is  an  important  factor. 

The  administration  has  worked  hard 
and  long  to  achieve  this  success.  I  think 
the  President  is  coming  back  from  Mos- 
cow with  agreements  based  on  substance; 
and  I  think  that  he,  in  the  name  of  all 
our  people,  should  be  given  the  chance  to 
explain  what  he  has  achieved,  and  the 
appropriate  departments  as  well  as  the 
White  House  should  give  us  access  to  the 
pertinent  Information  applicable  thereto. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  written  by  Anthony  Goodman, 
entitled  "World's  Nuclear  Arms  Stock- 
pile Equals  15  Tons  of  TNT  Per  Capita," 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1972] 

World's  Nuclear  Arms  Stockfilk  Equals  18 
Tons  of  TNT  Per  Capita 
(By  Anthony  Goodman) 
United   Nations. — More   than   23   million 
people   are    serving   In    the    world's    armed 
forces,  whUe  the  global  nuclear  stockpile  la 
equal  to  at  least  16  tons  of  TNT  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  the  planet,  ac- 
cording to  a  recently  published  U.N.  report. 
Drafted  by  an  international  committee  of 
14  scientists  and  economists,  the  survey  la 
titled  "Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
of  the  Arms  Race  and  of  Military  Expendi- 
tures." 

The  panel  estimated  world  military  ex- 
penditvires  at  more  than  $200  billion  a  year, 
or  roughly  equal  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  developing  countries  of  Africa, 
South  Asia  and  the  Far  East  with  a  total 
population  of  13  billion  people. 

The  vast  annual  arms  expenditure  also 
accounts  for  about  6.6  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire world's  gross  national  product,  the  com- 
mittee found. 

This  is  2>4  times  what  all  governments 
spend  on  health,  1V4  times  their  expenditure 
on  education,  and  30  times  more  than  the 
total  of  all  official  economic  aid  given  to  de- 
veloping countries. 

The  report,  originally  presented  to  the  last 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and 
now  available  In  booklet  form  for  $1.50,  noted 
that  governments  spend  $25  billion  annually 
on  military  research,  compared  with  $4  bil- 
lion on  medical  research. 

In  a  survey  of  world  military  arsenals,  the 
report  said  the  number  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  increased  from 
virtuaUy  none  at  the  start  of  the  1960s  to 
2.150  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  This  Included 
some  55  nuclear-mlssUe  submarines  armed 
with  800  missiles  capable  of  deUverlng  about 
1,800  warheads. 

Another  striking  statistic  Is  the  Increase 
In  the  world's  stock  of  supersonic  flghteio 
from  an  estimated  6,000  at  the  start  of  the 
last  decade  to  double  that  number  by  the 
end  of  the  19606. 

Soaring  stockpiles  have  been  accompanied 
by  even  more  sharply  rising  costs,  with  a 
modem  fighter  plane  coeting  10  times  the 
aircraft  of  10  years  ago  which  it  replaced.  A 
sophisticated  modem  interceptor  plane 
could  cost  more  than  $10  mUllon,  compared 
with  only  $150,000  for  the  corresponding  air- 
craft of  World  War  II. 

WhUe  Chemical  and  bacteriological  weap- 
ons, by  contrast,  account  for  only  an  In- 
significant proportion  of  total  arms  expendi- 
tures, "the  ominous  shadow  they  cast  over 
the  world  is  totally  disproportionate  to  their 
cost,"  the  report  noted. 

The  panel  found  that  six  countries,  out 
of  about  120  with  any  significant  military 
expenditure,  accounted  for  four-fifths  of 
world  arms  expenditure  during  the  1960's. 
They  are  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  Britain,  China  and  West  Germany. 

Developing  countries,  with  nearly  half  the 
world's  population,  account  for  only  some  6 
per  cent  of  military  spending.  But  during 
the  past  decade  the  rate  of  growth  of  their 
military  expenditures  increased  more  sharply 
than  the  world  average. 

Against  a  world  rise  of  about  3  to  4  per 
cent  a  year,  mUltary  spending  In  the  devel- 
oping countries  has  been  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  some  seven  per  cent  annually,  the 
report  said. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HJt.  7088.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tlnleum  National  Environ- 
mental  Center   in   the   Commonwealth    of 
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Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  02-824) . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Xiabor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3442.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
grants  for  communicable  disease  control  and 
vaccination  assistance  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-826) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3384.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations  (Rept.  No.  92-826). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  3659.  A  bUl  esUblUhlng  a  commission 
to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.    3660.    A    bill    to    authorize    the    Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  engage   In  a  feasibility  mvestl- 
gatton  for  the  Montana-Wyoming  aqueducts 
unit.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tal- 

UADGE,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Grdtin,  Mr. 

Percy,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 

8.   3661.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   National 

School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 

Act  of  1966.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkican)  : 
S.  3662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Staftobd)  : 
8.  3663.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
child  development  programs  by  attracting 
and  training  personnel  for  those  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  3659.  A  bill  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to 
the  conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  known  as  the  "great 
crippler  of  yoimg  adults,"  is  a  disease 
afSicting  both  males  and  females.  It  is 
characterized  by  patchy  and  scattered 
areas  of  degeneration  within  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  and  by  loss  of  motor  and 
sensory  functions  corresponding  to  those 
areas  of  the  nervous  system  damaged  by 
the  disease  process. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  multiple 
sclerosis  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
very  prime  of  human  life  between  the 
20th  and  40th  year.  Although  there  are 
many  variants  of  the  disease  process, 
most  patients  with  multiple  sclerosis  suf- 
fer intermittent  attacks  of  motor  and 
sensory  disturbances  interspersed  with 


periods  of  partial  or  apparently  complete 
recovery.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
repeated  attacks  usually  leave  their  mark 
in  the  form  of  permanent  defects  in  such 
functions  as  vision,  speech,  balance,  and 
bodily  movement,  with  many  of  the 
patients  becoming  completely  incapaci- 
tated with  the  passing  of  time.  The  cause 
of  multiple  sclerosis  is  unknown  and 
there  is  neither  a  preventive  nor  a  cure 
for  the  disease. 

The  life  expectancy  of  a  patient  with 
multiple  sclerosis  is  approximately  85 
percent  of  that  of  the  population  at  large. 
And,  since  it  has  been  estimated  that 
some  250,000  persons  are  afSicted  with 
this  disease  in  the  United  States  alone, 
it  is  apparent  that  these  persons  have  or 
will  experience  some  7,400,000  man-years 
of  partial  or  total  disability. 

If  it  is  assumed  that,  on  the  average, 
each  of  these  M.S.  victims  could  have 
earned  $5,000  per  year  had  he  not  been 
aiSicted,  this  disease  alone  accounts  for 
a  loss  in  earnings  amoimting  to  $1,250 
million  each  year.  Not  only  is  the  loss  of 
earning  power  in  itself  of  substantial 
proportions,  there  is  also  the  need  to  ex- 
pend at  least  an  equal  sum  for  their 
nursing  and  medical  care. 

And  the  tragedy  is  not  one  which  is 
limited  to  the  individuals  afflicted  with 
M.S.  There  may  be,  on  the  average,  as 
many  as  eight  persons  within  the  family 
circle  of  the  patient  who  contribute  to 
his  care — either  through  defraying  the 
cost  or  through  providing  all  or  part  of 
his  requisite  care  or,  in  the  case  of  de- 
pendents, through  being  deprived  of 
adequate  housing,  education,  social  in- 
terplay, and  so  forth.  Thus,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  some  2  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  suffer  indirectly  from  this 
catastrophic  disease. 

Prom  a  more  personal  standpoint,  we 
must  never  forget  that  multiple  sclerosis 
affects  the  most  dynamic  and  productive 
segment  of  our  society,  that  is,  the  young 
adult,  the  parent,  the  developing  business 
leader,  the  young  scientist,  and  so  forth. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  multiple  scle- 
rosis is  a  serious  drain  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  future  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  Census  Bureau  has  estimated 
that  persons  in  the  20  to  40  age  group — 
the  age  of  greatest  incidence  of  multiple 
sclerosis — will  increase  by  40  percent 
within  the  next  10  years.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  will  increase 
by  no  less  than  this  amount. 

Of  all  the  major  neurological  diseases, 
there  is  none  with  more  promising  leads 
for  meaningful  research  than  multiple 
sclerosis.  The  incidence  of  the  disease 
is  lowest  near  the  equator  and  is  highest 
in  those  populations  residing  at  or  above 
40  degrees  longitude  north  and  south. 
Furthermore,  multiple  sclerosis  is  char- 
acterized, at  least  during  an  exacerbation 
of  the  disease  process,  by  an  immune  re- 
sponse of  substantial  proportions — a  re- 
sponse which  can  be  detected  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  in  the  blood.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  response  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  some  imknown 
agent — either  from  within  or  from  out- 
side the  body — and  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  agent  might  form  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  an  effective  pre- 
ventive or  cure. 


Despite  the  existence  of  these  and 
other  promising  clues,  too  few  of  our 
more  imaginative  and  creative  scientists 
have  directed  their  energies  to  develop- 
ing through  research  a  practical  means 
for  control  of  this  disease.  While  this 
unfortimate  situation  is  due  in  part  at 
least  to  the  relative  paucity  of  the  avail- 
able funds  to  support  research  on  multi- 
ple sclerosis — as  compared  with  those 
amounts  available  to  cupport  research  on 
other  diseases — it  may  be  due  in  much 
larger  part  to  a  complacent  scientific  and 
lay  public  who  are  not  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  nor  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  meaningful  research. 

Toward  this  end,  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  is  reevaluating  its  pro- 
gram of  research.  This  assessment  is 
being  conducted  by  its  Research  Evalua- 
tion and  Planning  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  eminent  professor 
of  neurology  of  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis — 
Dr.  James  L.  O'Leary.  However,  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  goal  of  finding 
a  cure  could  be  accomplished  more 
quickly  and  effectively  through  a  bold 
national  initiative  undertaken  through 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  for  the  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis.  This  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  11  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  who  have  demon- 
strated interest  and  expertise  in  achiev- 
ing means  for  preventing  and  arresting 
the  further  spread  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
The  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
making  a  thorough  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent research  activities  in  the  field  of 
multiple  sclerosis  and  related  neuro- 
logical diseases  and  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
this  disease  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  Commission  will  also  be  empowered 
to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  new  legislative  approaches 
to  the  problem  or  for  the  revision  of 
existing  legislation. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion would,  in  my  judgment,  stimulate 
the  interest  of  both  the  scientific  and  lay 
communities — leading  to  more  creative 
and  imaginative  scientific  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

In  addition,  this  effort  should  give 
greater  impetus  to  a  better  coordination 
of  private  and  governmental  research 
activities  and  will  help  to  better  clarify 
the  role  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  regard  to  their  multiple 
sclerosis  research  initiatives.  This  lat- 
ter point  is  particularly  important 
since  there  are  estimated  to  be  in 
the  United  States  alone,  some  250,- 
000  other  cases  of  neurological  dis- 
ease which  appear  to  be  related  to 
multiple  sclerosis  in  one  or  another  im- 
portant aspect.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  developing  a  practical 
answer  to  multiple  sclerosis,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  corollary  benefit  of  sub- 
stantial proportions  will  accrue  to  an 
understanding  of  these  other  diseases 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  what  great 
strides  medical  science  has  been  able  to 
make  over  the  years  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  many  of  mankind's  crippling 
diseases.  The  Congress  has  had  a  major 
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Impact  on  these  successes  by  showing  its 
concern  for  speedier  progress  and  by 
subst^mtlally  funding  creative  ap- 
proaches to  new  medical  research.  Most 
recently,  we  have  encouraged  further  ad- 
vances in  the  area  of  heart  and  cancer 
research.  Multiple  sclerosis  deserves  our 
equal  attention  and  the  bill  I  offer  today 
will  be  an  important  first  step  in  the 
same  direction. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Talhadge.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Orif- 
FiN,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Chilss): 

S.  3661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  for  myself.  Sena- 
tor Talmadge,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  and  Senators 
Griffin,  Allen,  Percy,  and  Chiles  the 
administration's  bill  to  amend  existing 
child  nutrition  legislation.  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  my  longstanding  policy  of 
supporting  constructive  legislation  and 
programs  in  the  area  of  child  nutrition 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

In  the  past  4  years,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  In  school  food  service. 
The  number  of  needy  children  reached 
with  a  school  limch  has  increased  from 
about  3  million  to  8.4  million.  Over  1  mil- 
lion children  are  receiving  school 
breakfasts,  and  the  President  has  asked 
for  additional  funds  for  a  further  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  school  breakfasts 
in  fiscal  1973. 

Over  $80  million  In  equipment  assist- 
ance has  been  made  available  in  the  past 
4  years.  And  funding  for  this  summer's 
special  feeding  program  will  be  2M: 
times  that  of  last  year. 

In  spite  of  this  Impressive  record, 
more  can  and  should  be  done.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration are  needed  and  embody  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  operating  principles 
that  will  accelerate  progress  and  promote 
eflBciency  In  school  food  services. 

The  administration's  proposals  build 
upon  the  experience  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  They  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  sounder  base  upon  which 
to  make  annual  appropriations  in  sup- 
port of  school  food  services. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  that 
would  be  made  imder  the  bill  I  am  spon- 
soring would  be  to  place  Federal  fund- 
ing of  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs  on  a  performance  bsisis.  The 
statistical  apportionment  method  of  dis- 
tributing funds  to  States — ^which  Is  now 
authorized  for  both  the  lunch  and  break- 
fast programs — ^has  resulted  in  increas- 
ing inequities  among  the  States.  The 
new  performance  method  of  fimding 
will  guarantee  States  an  average  pay- 
ment for  each  lunch  or  breakfast  served. 
Thus,  those  States  needing  to  reach 
more  schools  and  more  children  will  not 
have  to  lower  rates  of  Federal  assistance 
to  already  participating  schools  and 
cliildren. 

Lsist  November,  Congress  took  a  par- 
tial step  in  this  direction  by  enacting 
Public  Law  92-153.  The  bill  I  am  spon- 
soring, in  effect,  incorporates  that  per- 


formance funding  principle  into  the  per- 
manent legislation  for  basic — section  4 — 
school  lunch  assistance,  special — section 
11 — school  lunch  assistance,  and  for  the 
school  breakfast  program.  For  section  4 
assistance,  the  bill  would  guarantee  a 
minimum  average  rate  of  reimbursement 
of  6  cents  per  limch. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  previ- 
ous years,  Iowa  and  many  other  States 
would  start  out  the  year  pajring  4  cents 
reimbursement  per  limch,  but,  typically, 
the  funds  would  be  exhausted  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  The  State  would 
then  have  to  notify  the  schools  that 
there  would  be  no  reimbursement  after 
April  14,  May  1  or  whatever,  thus  caus- 
ing severe  budget  problems.  The  6  cents 
guaranteed  minimum  average  reim- 
bursement rate  for  the  ciurent  fiscal 
year — which  was  included  in  Public 
Law  92-153  at  my  urging — ^helped  alle- 
viate this  problem,  but  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  will  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem once  and  for  all. 

The  bill  also  contains  new  minimum 
and  mftv<m"m  family  income  eligibility 
standards  for  free  and  reduced  price 
school  meals  for  economically  needy 
children.  Each  year,  the  Federal  poverty 
index  will  be  the  minimum  standard 
for  free  meals — it  is  now  the  minimum 
standard  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  For  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
poverty  index  for  a  family  of  four  is 
$4,110.  State  and  local  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  free  meals  may  be  set  up  to  15 
percent  above  the  minimum  standard — 
up  to  $4,726  for  a  family  of  four  in  1973. 
And  schools  will  be  able  to  offer  reduced 
price  lunches — which  by  law  cannot  ex- 
ceed a  20  cent  price — to  children  from 
families  with  incomes  up  to  $5,343  in 
1973. 

The  bill  proposes  to  double  the  existing 
appropriation  authorization  for  non- 
food— equipment — assistance  for  each  of 
the  3  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 
During  that  3-year  period,  half  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  would  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  needy 
schools  now  without  a  food  service.  We 
need  to  place  increased  emphasis  on 
bringing  food  services  to  these  schools. 
This  3-year  reserve  of  equipment  fimds — 
and  the  proposed  performance  funding 
concept — ^will  help  make  that  increase  in 
empiiasis  possible. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  will  sim- 
plify and  revise  State  matching  require- 
ments; authorize  both  an  advance  and 
reimbursement  system  of  disbursements 
to  participating  schools;  simplify  the 
basis  of  providing  administrative  ex- 
penses to  cooperating  State  agencies; 
enlarge  membership  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Nutrition; 
and  extend  the  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

I  urge  my  collesigues  in  the  Senate  to 
review  these  legislative  proposals.  They 
will  provide  a  sounder  legislative  base 
on  which  to  manage  the  child  feeding 
job  so  that  our  children  benefit  from 
the  food  abundance  our  farmers  supply 
to  this  country. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  take 

early  action  on  these  proposals  so  that 

they  can  become  effective  for  the  1972-73 

school  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 


summary  of  the  bill,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Provisions  or  the  Proposed 
Child  Nutrition  Lkgislation 

federal  school  lunch  and  school  breakfast 

FUNDING 

1.  The  outdated  method  of  distributing  a 
fixed  amount  of  lunch  and  school  breakfast 
funds  to  States  each  fiscal  year,  by  appor- 
tionment formula  would  be  replaced  by  a  per- 
formance method  of  funding.  It  would  pro- 
vide States  a  predictable  basis  on  which  to 
develop  and  expand  these  two  programs. 

2.  Under  the  performance  method.  States 
would  be  guaranteed  an  average  payment  for 
each  lunch  or  breaUast  served  during  any 
fiscal  year,  with  additional  special  payments 
for  lunches  or  breakfasts  served  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price. 

3.  The  level  of  the  guaranteed  average  per- 
meEtl  payment  to  States  would  be  determined 
under  the  annual  appropriation  process,  but 
the  level  of  the  payment  under  section  4 
could  not  be  less  than  an  average  of  6c  per 
lunch. 

4.  No  State  would  receive  less  in  section  4 
lunch  funds,  or  section  11  lunch  funds,  or 
school  breakfast  funds,  than  it  received  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972. 

THE  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

1.  The  breakfast  authority  would  be  made 
permanent,  paralleling  the  permanent  au- 
thority for  the  lunch  programs. 

2.  The  program  would  be  open  to  aU  schools. 
State  educational  agencies  would  be  directed 
to  give  any  technical  or  supervisory  assist- 
ance needed  to  help  start  a  program  In 
schools  with  a  special  need  for  a  breakfast 
program. 

eligibilitt  standards  for  free  and  reduced 
price  meals 

1.  Systematic  guidelines  would  be  estab- 
lished under  which  States  and  schools  would 
establish  eligibility  standards  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches. 

2.  A  minimum-maximum  income  range,  by 
family  size,  would  be  established,  annually, 
within  which  States  and  schools  could  estab- 
lish their  standards. 

3.  Each  year,  the  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ard for  a  free  lunch  would  be  the  poverty 
level;  the  maximum  would  be  15  percent 
above  the  poverty  level.  The  standard  for  re- 
duced price  lunches  in  a  school  could  be  up  to 
30  percent  above  the  poverty  level. 

4.  Standards  for  school  lunches  and  break- 
fasts would  be  Identical. 

NONFOOD    (EQUIPMENT)     ASSISTANCE    FOE 
NEEDY    SCHOOLS 

1.  The  annual  appropriation  authority 
would  be  increased  to  920  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1973-76;  thereafter,  the 
annual  authorization  would  be  910  mil- 
lion. 

2.  TO  increase  emphasis  on  bringing  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs  to  needy  schools 
without  a  food  service,  60  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  In  1973-76  would  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  schools. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  au- 
thorized to  waive  the  State  or  local  matching 
requirement  for  that  portion  of  these  re- 
served funds  used  to  buy  equipment  for 
schools  in  circumstances  of  severe  need. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    MATCHING    FUNDS 

1.  Matchlnc  requirements  would  be  slmpU- 
fied.  The  3  to  1  matching  requirement  for 
section  4  fimds  from  sources  within  the 
States  (which  Includes  children's  payments) , 
woxild  be  eliminated. 

2.  Matching  from  State  tax  revenues  would 
be  a  percentage  of  the  State's  share  of  sec- 
tion 4  and  11  school  lunch  funds  and  school 
breakfast  funds,  beginning  at  2%  percent  In 
fiscal  1973  and  Increasing  to  7%  percent  by 
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fiscal  1977.  States  with  per  capita  incomes 
below  the  U.S.  average  would  have  a  pro- 
porttonate  reduction  In  matching. 

3.  State  legislatures  are  given  more  lead 
time  to  plan  to  meet  the  matching  from 
State  tax  revenues  by  relating  matching  to 
the  previous  year's  expenditures. 

ADVANCE    PAYMENTS   TO    SCHOOLS 

States  would  have  permissive  authority  to 
disburse  school  lunch  and  school  breakfast 
funds  to  schools  on  an  advance  or  a  re- 
imbursement basis.  Only  a  reimbvu-sement 
basis  Is  now  authorized  for  school  lunch. 
This  authority  for  advance  payments  Is  al- 
ready authorized  for  the  school  breakfast 
program. 

STATE   ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

The  basis  for  making  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  State  administrative  expenses  would 
be  simpUfled. 

EXTENSION    OF    PBOGRAMS    TO    THE    TBUST 
TERBITORIES   OF   THE   PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

The  school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and 
nonfood  assistance  programs  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam  and  American 
Samoa  already  are  eligible. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORT    COUNCIL   ON   CHILD 

NtrmrrioN 
Membership  In  the  Council  would  be  In- 
creased by  five  members.  Two  of  the  new 
members  would  be  concerned  with  school 
feeding  at  the  local  level — one  from  a  rural 
school  and  one  from  an  urban  school;  one 
would  be  the  parent  of  a  school-age  child; 
and  two  would  be  students,  one  of  whom 
was  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 


Skction-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION    1 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  3 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

The  change  proposed  by  the  bill  would 
merge  the  separate  ^proprlatlon  authority 
for  special  assistance  (now  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act)  with  the  appropriation 
authority  for  food  assistance  (now  set  forth 
In  section  3  of  the  Act) . 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  propose  that 
Federal  funding  of  both  the  section  4  and 
section  11  phases  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram be  changed  to  a  "performance"  basis. 
I.e.,  that  State  would  be  guaranteed  a  speci- 
fied average  payment  under  section  4  for 
each  lunch  served  and  an  additional  average 
payment  under  section  11  for  each  free  and 
each  reduced  price  limch  served.  A  merging 
it  the  appropriation  authorities  for  food 
assistance  and  for  special  assistance  would 
add  flexibility  to  the  Federal  funding  struc- 
ture without  affecting  the  specified  level  of 
assistance  to  be  giiaranteed  under  each  phase 
of  the  program. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  annual  appropria- 
tion request  under  the  merged  authority 
would  Indicate  the  estimated  portion  of  the 
appropriation  to  be  expended  under  each 
phase  of  the  program,  based  upon  the  levels 
of  the  guaranteed  payment  and  the  projected 
number  of  total  lunches  and  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  to  be  served.  The  actual 
portion  exjjended  under  each  phase,  how- 
ever, would  depend  upon  the  actual  number 
of  total  lunches  and  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  served. 

section  2 
This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  4 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which 
currently  ^eclfies  how  available  food  assist- 
ance funds  will  be  apportioned  to  the  States. 
Section  4,  as  amended  by  the  bill,  would 
contain  the  special  provisions  of  the  Act  con- 
cerned with  the  section  4  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram: (1)  the  method  of  distributing  funds 
to  States;  and  (2)  the  purpose  for  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  expended  (moved  from  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act).  Under  the  bill,  the  use 


of  section  4  fiinds  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  obtaining  food.  Such  payments 
would  be  a  general  contribution  to  the 
schools'  cost  of  operating  a  school  limch 
program.  The  method  of  distributing  section 
4  fimds  to  States  would  be  changed  from  an 
"apportionment"  basis  to  a  "performance" 
basis. 

Under  the  present  Act,  an  annual  ^pro- 
prlation  Is  authorized  for  section  4  purposes, 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  which  takes  into  account  the 
relative  number  of  lunches  served  In  each 
State  in  a  prior  period  (two  years  prior  to  the 
year  in  which  the  funds  are  apportioned) 
and  the  relative  need  of  the  SUte  as  meas- 
ured by  Its  per-caplte  Income.  Each  State 
then  establishes  per-meal  rates  of  section  4 
assistance  to  schools  within  the  State,  based 
on  Its  apportioned  share  of  the  avaUable 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  projected 
number  of  lunches  to  be  served  In  that  year 

■The  use  of  a  "relative  need"  factor  In  the 
distribution  of  section  4  funds  was  of  most 
relevance  prior  to  the  time  additional  spe- 
cial assistance  funds  were  provided  to  help 
finance  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  in  all 
schooU  under  the  P.L.  91-248  amendments  to 
the  Act.  Additionally,  the  use  of  past  par- 
ticipation data  In  the  formula,  in  effect 
penalizes  those  States  most  In  need  of  reach- 
ing additional  schools.  As  a  result,  inter- 
state differences  in  the  per-lunch  rates  of 
section  4  assistance  have  become  more  a 
function  of  the  apportionment  formula  than 
of  a  sound  Federal  financing  structure.  P.L. 
92-153  was  designed  to  partly  alleviate  this 
problem  by  overlaying  the  statutory  appor- 
tionment formula  with  authority  for  the  dU- 
trlbutlon  of  additional  food  assistance  funds 
on  a  performance  basis— assuring  all  States  a 
minimum  average  payment  of  6  cents  per 
lunch  In  food  assistance  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  ■' 

This  bill  proposes  to  permanently  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  replacing 
the  "apportionment-formula"'  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  funds  with  a  "performance" 
method.  Under  it.  each  State  would  be  guar- 
anteed  a  prescribed  average  section  4  pay- 
ment for  each  lunch  served  to  children. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  prescribe  and  announce  the 
level  of  the  guaranteed  average  per-lunch 
payment  (called  National  average  basic  pay- 
ment in  the  bUl)  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
bill  provides  that  this  payment  shall  not 
be  less  than  6t  per  lunch.  In  submitting  fis- 
cal year  budget  requests.  It  U  contemplated 
that  the  Secretary  would  Inform  the  Appro- 
prtatlon  Committees  of  the  level  of  the  guar- 
anteed average  payment  upon  which  the 
budget  request  was  based  and  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  would  review  the 
appropriateness  of  the  proposed  level  in  re- 
porting out  the  Department's  annual  ap- 
propriation act  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

In  no  event  would  the  annual  amount  of 
section  4  funds  made  avaUable  to  a  State 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  section  4  funds 
It  received  In  the  1972  fiscal  year. 

Within  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
guaranteed  average  basic  payment,  each 
State  educational  agency  would  retain  Its 
present  authority  to  adjust  per-lunch  rates 
of  section  4  assistance  for  Individual  schools, 
within  a  maximum  rate  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  all  States.  A  number  of  State 
educational  agencies,  for  example,  point  out 
that  It  Is  desirable  to  provide  higher  rates 
of  section  4  assistance  to  secondary  schools 
because,  on  the  average,  teen-age  children 
should  be  served  lunches  containing  larger 
portions  than  those  contained  In  the  lunches 
served  to  younger  elementary-age  chUdren. 

SECTION   3 

This  section  amends  section  5  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  which  now  author- 
izes a  program  of  nonfood  (equipment)  as- 
sistance for  schools. 

The  program  authorized  by  section  S  has 


not  been  funded  since  1947.  However  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  does  authorize 
an  equipment  assistance  program  and  this 
bill  proposes  changes  In  that  authority  to 
Increase  Its  effectiveness.  This  bill,  therefore 
would  eliminate  an  authority  that  has  been 
Inoperative  and  is  no  longer  needed. 

Section  5  of  the  Act.  as  amended  by  this 
bUl,  would  bring  together  existing  provisions 
of  the  Act  concerning  agreements  between 
USDA  and  State  educational  agencies  and 
methods  of  paying  Federal  funds  to  States— 
provUions  that  now  appear  In  portions  of 
sections  7  and  11  of  the  Act.  In  moving  these 
provisions  to  section  5  of  the  Act,  no  sub- 
stantive changes  are  proposed.  However  In 
making  payments  of  section  4  and  section  11 
funds  to  States,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture woiUd  need  to  take  into  account  that  a 
section  8  of  the  Act.  as  amended  by  this  bill 
would  authorize  States  to  disburse  funds  to 
schools  on  either  an  advance  or  reimbursable 
basis. 

section  4 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  6 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which  la 
concerned  with  certain  direct  Federal  ex- 
penditures under  the  program. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  technical  changes 
In  the  language  of  section  6  In  view  of  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  place  sections  4 
and  11  funding  on  a  performance  basis.  It 
is  Intended  that  the  Secretary  would  request 
a  single  appropriation  to  cover  the  specified 
direct  expenses  but  the  request  would  indi- 
cate the  estimated  use  of  the  requested  sums 
for  (1)  Federal  administrative  expenses;  (3) 
for  nutritional  training  and  surveys;  and  (3) 
for  direct  food  procurement. 

SECTION  8 

This  section  of  the  blU  amends  section  7 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which  now 
principally  deals  with  the  matching  of  Fed- 
eral school  lunch  funds  by  funds  from 
sources  within  the  State.  Since  1966  each 
dollar  of  Federal  section  4  assistance  funds 
was  required  to  be  matched  by  $3  of  funds 
from  sources  within  the  State  (Including 
payments  made  by  children  for  fully  paid 
or  reduced  price  lunches) .  P.L.  91-248,  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1972,  required  that  State 
revenues  constitute  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  matching  funds.  The  3  to  1  matching 
requirement  has  been  eliminated  and  the 
matching  out  of  State  revenues  has  been 
applied  as  a  percentage  of  payments  to  States 
under  sections  4  and  11  of  the  School  Lunch 
Act  and  section  4  of  the  Ohlld  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  The  changes  proposed  are  designed 
to  clarify  certain  areas  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement that  are  unclear,  or  have  proved 
to  be  unworkable  under  present  law.  and  to 
aUevlate  developing  problems  with  the  re- 
quirement for  State  revenue  matching  when 
State  educational  agencies  administer  the 
school-lunch  program  In  nonprofit  private 
schools. 

Under  the  bill.  States  would  place  In  Jeop- 
ardy full  payments  made  to  them  under  sec- 
tions 4  and  11  of  the  School  Limch  Act 
and  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  If 
they  failed  to  meet  the  matching  require- 
ment. If,  for  example,  a  State  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  met  only  90 
percent  of  its  required  matching  from  State 
revenue,  the  State  would  be  required  to  re- 
pay 10  percent  of  all  the  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  funds  paid  to  it  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

Since  under  the  bUl  all  matching  would 
be  met  out  of  State  revenues  there  would 
be  legal  barriers  to  including  payments  out 
of  Federal  funds  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
In  determining  the  State's  matching  require- 
ment. The  matching  requirement,  therefore, 
only  I4>plie8  to  public  schools.  To  complete 
the  restructuring  of  the  matching  require- 
ments, the  special  m^i^titpg  provisions  In 
the  last  sentence  of  section  B  of  the  Act— 
which  now  ivply  only  to  nonprofit  private 
schools  In  wlUcb  the  program  is  directly 
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administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— would  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  the  proposed 
performance  basis  for  funding  the  program 
would  mean  that  State  Leglslatiu%s  could  not 
know,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  how 
much  State  revenue  would  need  to  be  appro- 
priated each  year  to  meet  the  matching  re- 
quirement. To  alleviate  this  problem,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  amount  of  State  reve- 
nue matching  would  be  calculated  upon  the 
previous  year's  use  of  Federal  funds  under 
sections  4  and  11  of  the  School  Lunch  Act 
and  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

The  proposed  bill  also  changes  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  Act  concerning  the 
guidelines  to  be  used  by  States  In  expending 
the  State  matching  revenues.  The  present 
language  of  the  Act  Is  designed  to  provide 
that  each  participating  school  should  receive 
the  same  proportionate  share  of  such  State 
funds  as  It  receives  of  the  Federal  funds 
made  available  to  the  State  under  the  food 
and  special  assistance  phases  of  the  lunch 
program,  the  breakfast  program,  and  the 
program  of  nonfood  assistance.  Operating 
experience  since  the  passage  of  Pi.  91-248 
has  indicated  that  this  is  a  wholly  imprac- 
tical requirement.  A  State  cannot  really  In- 
sure such  a  use  of  State  revenues  unless  It 
withholds  their  distribution  until  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  More  Importantly,  this 
requirement  could  render  questionable  such 
desirable  uses  of  State  revenues  as  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  to  local  school  systems  to  per- 
mit such  systems  to  hire  supervisory  per- 
sonnel or  the  reserving  of  some  State  reve- 
nues for  the  exclusive  use  of  needy  schools. 
section  e 

This  section  amends  section  8  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Act  which  now  pro- 
vides for  agreements  between  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  schools  to  which  section 
4  funds  are  to  be  disbursed. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  agreements 
would  cover  the  disbursement  of  both  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  11  funds  and  would  au- 
thorize State  educational  agencies  to  dis- 
burse such  funds  to  schools  on  either  an 
advance  or  reimbursement  basis.  Currently, 
the  Act  authorizes  only  the  reimbursement 
basis  and  this  Is  an  especial  hardship  on  the 
school  serving  a  very  high  percentage  of  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches.  The  bill  contem- 
plates that  the  Federal  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  would  prescribe  the  general 
procedures  under  which  State  agencies 
could  make  the  newly  authorized  advance 
disbursements.  It  Is  Intended  that  such  ad- 
vances would  be  reasonably  related  to  the  ex- 
pected payments  to  be  earned  by  the  schools 
for  the  number  of  lunches  that  would  be 
served;  that  within  each  fiscal  year  the 
amounts  advanced  would  be  periodically  ad- 
Justed,  based  upon  monthly  claims  submitted 
by  schools  for  the  actual  number  of  lunches 
being  served;  and  that  the  advance-and-set- 
tlement  cycle  would  be  completed  within 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  advance  payments 
are  made  to  a  school. 

Under  this  bill,  the  provisions  now  set 
forth  in  section  8  of  the  Act,  which  deal  with 
the  type  of  assistance  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act,  would  be  moved  to  sec- 
tion 4. 

SECTION    7 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  9 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Section  9  of  the  Act  now:  (a)  Prescribes 
the  nutritional  standards  to  be  established 
under  the  program;  (b)  sets  forth  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches;  and  (c)  outlines  other  program 
requirements  concerning  nonprofit  opera- 
tions, utilization  of  Federally  donated  foods, 
•tc.  The  bill  reorganizes  the  numerous  pro- 
vlslons  of  the  section  tuto  three  subsections, 
nie  new  subsection  9(a)  deals  with  the 
nutritional  standards  and  its  provisions  have 
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not  been  changed.  The  new  subsection  9(b) 
deals  with  the  service  of  free  and  reduced 
price  limcbes  and  the  bill  makes  substantive 
changes  In  these  provisions.  The  new  sub- 
section (c)  deals  with  a  nimiber  of  miscel- 
laneous program  requirements. 

Under  the  changes  In  section  9  proposed 
by  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  continue  to  prescribe  an  Income  pov- 
erty guideline  and  it  is  Intended  that  such  a 
guideline  generaUy  conform  with  the  Poverty 
Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  Secretary's  poverty  guideline  would  be 
the  minimum  Federal  mandatory  ellgiblUty 
standard  for  a  free  limch.  Currently,  such 
guideline  Is  the  minimum  mandatory  stand- 
ard for  a  free  or  a  reduced  price  lunch. 

The  bill  also  establishes  guidelines  under 
which  States  may  elect  to  establish  Income 
eligibility  standards  for  free  lunches  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  at  levels  higher  than  the 
mandatory  minimum  Federal  standard. 

Each  State  educational  agency  would  pre- 
scribe the  Income  guidelines,  by  family  size, 
to  be  used  by  schools  within  the  State  In 
determining  those  children  eligible  for  a  free 
lunch.  It  is  Intended  that  a  State  could  es- 
tablish a  single  set  of  family-size  income 
guidelines  for  use  by  every  school  within  the 
State  or  the  State  could  establish  a  range  of 
family-size  Income  guidelines  within  which 
each  school  could  elect  the  specific  Income 
guidelines  it  would  use.  By  family  size,  the 
Income  guidelines  established  by  the  State 
educational  agency  for  free  lunches  could  not 
be  more  than  15  percent  above  the  Secre- 
tary's Income  poverty  guideline. 

Under  the  bill,  schools  could  elect  to  also 
offer  lunches  at  a  reduced  price  to  children 
from  families  with  Incomes  above  those  that 
would  qualify  for  free  lunches.  If  the  school 
elects  to  serve  reduced  price  lunches,  the  in- 
come guidelines  for  ellglbUity,  by  family  size, 
shall  be  no  more  than  30  percent  above  the 
Secretary's  Income  poverty  guideline.  The 
price  of  such  a  reduced  price  lunch  could  not 
exceed  20  cents,  the  limitation  now  set  forth 
In  the  Act. 

Currently,  schools  are  mandated  to  con- 
sider a  third  factor  In  their  eligibility  stand- 
ards, i.e.,  the  number  of  children  In  the  fam- 
ily attending  school  or  service  Institutions. 
State  officials  have  almost  uniformly  report- 
ed that  the  complexity  of  a  three-factor  eligi- 
bility standard  makes  It  difficult  both  to  ex- 
plain the  required  standard  to  local  school 
officials  and  to  Insure  that  families  fully  un- 
derstand their  chUdren's  eligibility.  The  use 
of  a  two-factor  formula — Income  and  family 
size — is  deemed  to  be  equally  effective  In 
reaching  needy  children. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  announce  each  year's  Income 
poverty  guideline  no  later  than  May  16  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  In  order  to  provide 
States  with  a  desirable  leadtlme  In  which 
to  prescribe  their  Income  guidelines  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  and  to  Inform 
schools  of  any  changes  in  the  guidelines. 
Once  announced,  the  poverty  guideline  could 
not  be  reduced  by  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  It  Is  effective. 

SECTION  8 

This  section  amends  section  10  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Act  which  deals  with 
the  direct  Department  of  Agriculture  admin- 
istration of  the  school  lunch  program  In  non- 
profit private  schools  when  State  law  pro- 
hibits the  State  educational  agency  from 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  program  In 
such  schools. 

The  changes  made  in  this  section  of  the 
bill  are  those  required  to  place  the  funding 
of  both  the  section  4  and  section  11  phases 
of  the  program  on  a  performance  basis  for 
those  nonprofit  private  schools  for  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  direct 
responsibility. 


SECTION   9 


This  section  amends  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  which  deals  with 
the  special  assistance  phase  of  the  program. 

The  section  11  special  assistance  phase  of 
the  program  would  be  placed  on  a  perform- 
ance basis  for  Federal  funding  paralleling 
the  method  proposed  for  section  4  funds  un- 
der the  bill.  Each  State  would  be  guaranteed 
an  average  payment  for  each  free  lunch 
served  In  a  fiscal  year  and  for  each  reduced 
price  lunch  served.  As  In  the  case  of  section 
4  funds,  the  bill  contemplates  that  the  level 
of  the  guaranteed  average  payments  (called 
National  average  free  lunch  payment  and 
National  average  reduced  price  lunch  pay- 
ment in  the  bill)  would  be  determined  under 
the  annual  appropriation  process. 

Although  the  total  amount  of  the  special 
assistance  to  be  paid  to  a  State  In  a  fiscal 
year  would  be  determined  by  the  use  of  two 
National  average  payments  (one  for  free 
lunches  and  one  for  reduced  price  lunches), 
it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  bill  that  the  State 
agency  would  be  required  to  use  the  funds 
earned  under  the  free-lunch  average  pay- 
ment for  free  lunches  and  those  earned  under 
the  reduced  price  lunch  average  payment  for 
reduced  price  lunches.  The  State  agency 
would  have  the  authoi^ty  to  use  the  funds 
earned  by  the  State  under  section  11(a)  of 
the  Act  to  vary  rates  of  special  assistance  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  the  schools 
within  the  States  as  It  deems  will  best  ac- 
complish program  purposes,  within  national 
maximum  per-lunch  rates  of  special  assist- 
ance payments  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  all  States. 

Because  of  the  revisions  made  by  the  bill 
in  other  sections  of  the  Act  (sections  5,  7,  8, 
and  10),  subsections  (c)  through  (g)  of  the 
present  section  11  are  no  longer  needed.  The 
present  subsection  11(h)  would  be  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  11(c). 

SECTION   10 

This  section  amends  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
which  deals  with  the  definition  of  terms 
used  in  the  Act. 

The  definition  of  "State"  is  amended  to 
extend  the  school -lunch  program  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which 
currently  Is  eligible  only  for  the  Special 
Food  Services  Program  for  Children,  and 
section  32  and  section  416  food  donations. 
The  definitions  of  "nonfood  assistance," 
"participation  rate,"  and  "assistance  need 
rate"  are  eliminated  because  they  are  no 
longer  used  in  the  Act  as  It  would  be  amend- 
ed by  thU  bill. 

SECTION   11 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section 
14  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which 
establishes  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Child  Nutrition. 

The  bill  would  enlarge  the  membership 
of  the  Council  by  five  persons.  Two  of  the 
new  members  would  represent  those  who 
are  concerned  with  program  operations  and 
supervision  at  the  local  level — one  from  a 
rural  school  system  and  one  from  an  urban 
school  system.  One  of  the  new  members 
would  be  the  parent  of  a  school-age  child, 
who  is  Intended  to  reflect  the  views  and  ex- 
periences of  parents  who  take  an  active  part 
in  local  organizations  concerned  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs, 
especially  school  food  service  programs.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  new  members  would  be 
students,  one  of  whom  would  be  eligible  for 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

SECTION   13 

This  section  of  the  bill  revises  section  4 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  which  authorizes 
the  operation  of  a  school  breakfast  program. 

Under  the  bill,  the  breakfast  program 
authority  would  be  permanent. 

The  principal  change  in  the  program  pro- 
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posed  by  this  bill  la  to  authorize  a  "perform- 
ance" method  of  funding — paralleling  that 
proposed  In  the  bill  for  the  school-lunch 
program.  However,  Federal  funding  of  the 
breakfast  program  wovild  be  carried  out 
under  one  account  rather  than  the  two  ac- 
counts (section  4  and  section  H)  proposed 
for  the  lunch  program.  The  funds  made 
available  to  schools  would  be  for  the  general 
support  of  the  program. 

Each  State  would  be  guaranteed  an  aver- 
age payment  for  each  breakfast  served  by 
participating  schools  (called  the  National 
average  breakfast  payment  In  the  bill). 
Average  payments  would  also  be  guaranteed 
for  each  breakfast  served  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced price  (called  the  average  free  break- 
fast payment  and  the  average  reduced  price 
breakfast  payment  In  the  bill).  As  is  the 
case  for  section  4  and  section  II  school  lunch 
assistance,  the  level  of  these  guaranteed 
payments  would  be  determined  during  the 
annual  appropriation  process.  Within  maxi- 
mum Federal  per-breakfast  rates  for  basic 
free  and  reduced  price  assistance,  the  States 
would  retain  authority  to  vary  rates  of  as- 
sistance between  Individual  schools. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4(e)  of  the 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  bill,  schools  would  be 
required  to  use  the  same  eligibility  standards 
for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  and  break- 
fasts and  observe  the  same  conditions  con- 
cerning the  public  announcement  of  such 
standards  and  the  use  of  a  "statement-type" 
application. 

SECTION    13 

This  section  amends  section  6  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  which  authorizes  a 
program  of  nonfood  (equipment)  assistance 
for  needy  schools  with  no,  or  grossly  Inade- 
quate, equipment. 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  authorized  an- 
nual appropriation  to  a  maximum  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973,  1974, 
and  1975,  and  would  authorize  a  maximum 
of  $10  million  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
Currently,  $15  million  is  the  maximum  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
thereafter  the  annual  maximum  Is  $10  mil- 
lion. 

The  Increase  In  the  level  of  the  authorized 
annual  appropriation  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  new  provision  that  would  reserve  50  per- 
cent of  the  sums  annutUly  appropriated  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  needy  schools  without 
a  food  service  during  the  three  fiscal  years 
1973-75.  It  Is  not  the  Intent,  In  establishing 
this  reserve,  to  Include  as  a  school  without 
a  food  service  a  newly  constructed  school 
which  is  replacing  a  school  (or  schools) 
which  was  serving  food. 

The  50  percent  of  funds  so  reserved  in  the 
three  fiscal  years  will  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  in 
schools  without  a  food  service  In  the  various 
States.  If  a  State  cannot  use  its  share  of  the 
funds  reserved  for  no-program  schools,  it  will 
release  the  unneeded  amounts  for  reappor- 
tionment to  other  States  which  can  use  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  schools.  If  there  are 
unexpended  funds  out  of  this  reserve  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year.  It  Is  the  Intent  that  such 
iinexpended  funds  be  similarly  reserved  for 
use  by  no-program  schools  when  carried  over 
Into  a  succeeding  fiscal  year  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Thus,  there  would  be  an  Increased  em- 
phasis on  using  nonfood  assistance  funds  to 
bring  needy  no-program  schools  into  the 
lunch  or  breakfast  program  In  the  next  three 
fiscal  years.  Thereafter,  the  level  of  the  max- 
imum annual  appropriation  would  be  de- 
creased and  the  appropriations  woiild  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  lunches  and  breakfasts  served  in  the 
various  States. 

The  bill  continues  the  provision  that  funds 
from  sources  within  the  State  shall  finance 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  equipment  ac- 
quired under  this  program.  A  change  In  the 
wording  of  this  provision  has  been  made  to 
make  It  abundantly  clear  that  this  25  per- 


cent provlBloD  is  to  be  applied  on  a  statewide 
basis — not  school-by-school.  This  olarlflca- 
tlon  gives  States  flexibility  In  obtaining  the 
required  State  or  local  contribution,  making 
It  possible  for  the  State  agency  to  pay  100 
percent  of  the  acquisition  costs  when.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  State  agency,  such  a  payment 
shoiild  be  made.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  waive  the  matching  require- 
ment for  any  portion  of  the  fimds  made 
available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  no-program 
schools  in  circumstances  of  unusual  need. 

SBCTION    14 

Section  14  of  the  bUl  amends  section  7  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  which  deals 
with  Federal  funds  for  State  administrative 
expenses. 

When  the  Act  was  passed,  the  program  of 
section  11  school  lunch  assistance  was  con- 
fined to  selected  needy  schools  and  the  new 
child  feeding  programs — breakfast,  nonfood, 
and  the  nonschool  program  (section  13  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act) — were  limited 
programs,  largely  pilot  in  nature.  This  bill, 
therefore,  makes  language  changes  to  reflect 
the  need  to  generally  strengthen  State  super- 
vision and  technical  assistance  to  schools  and 
institutions  participating  in  all  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

In  providing  Federal  funds  to  States  It  is 
the  Intent  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
utilize  such  funds  in  a  manner  he  deems  will 
best  increase  and  strengthen  such  State  su- 
pervisory activities  and  provide  an  mcentlve 
to  States  to  accept  intrastate  administration 
of  all  child  nutrition  programs  In  all  eligible 
schools  and  institutions. 

SECTION    15 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  10 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  which, 
among  other  thmgs,  authorizes  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  use  up  to  one  percent  of 
their  apportionments  of  program  funds  for 
developmental  projects. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  "apportion- 
ment-formula" method  of  distributing  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  fimds  to  States,  an  alter- 
nate method  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
annual  amounts  of  program  funds  State  edu- 
cational agencies  could  be  authorized  to  use 
for  developmental  projects.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  could  authorize  States  to  fund 
developmental  projects  out  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  them  under  the  guaran- 
teed average  payment  for  school  lunches  and 
school  breakfasts  and  the  funds  apportioned 
to  them  for  nonfood  assistance  in  an  amount 
which  represents  one  percent  of  the  funds 
utilized  by  the  States  under  these  author- 
ities in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SECTION   16 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
Is  Intended  to  correct  a  drafting  oversight  In 
previous  legislation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  (and  section  13  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act) ,  the  benefits  pro- 
vided to  children  under  the  school  breakfast 
program,  the  nonfood  assistance  program, 
and  the  special  food  services  program  are  not 
to  be  considered  to  be  "Income  or  resources" 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  welfare,  and  public 
assistance  programs.  Inadvertently,  this  pro- 
hibition was  not  extended  to  benefits  derived 
from  the  school  lunch  program  and  the  bill 
proposes  language  changes  to  make  clear  that 
school  lunch  benefits  also  are  subject  to  such 
a  prohibition. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would 
change  the  definition  of  State  to  extend  the 
child  nutrition  programs  authorized  under 
this  Act  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

S.  36S1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  carry  out  the 


provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than  sections  u 
and  13"  and  inserting  "to  carry  out  sections 
4  and  11  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BASIC    LXTNCH    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secr«> 
tary  shall  make  basic  lunch  assistance  pay- 
ments, at  such  times  as  he  may  determine, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  to  each 
State  educational  agency.  In  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  lunches  (consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  foods  which  meet  the  minimum 
nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act) 
served  during  such  fiscal  year  to  children 
in  schools  in  such  State,  which  participate 
in  the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act 
under  agreements  with  such  State  educa- 
tional agency,  by  a  national  average  basic 
payment  per  lunch  for  such  fiscal  year  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That,  in  any  fiscal  year  such  national  aver- 
age basic  payment  shall  not  be  less  than  six 
cents  per  lunch  and  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  basic  lunch  assistance  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  to  each  State 
educational  agency  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  State  agency  to  partici- 
pating schools  within  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  4. 

"(b)  Except  for  fvmds  transferred  and  re- 
served under  section  10  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966,  the  basic  lunch  assistance 
payments  received  by  each  State  educational 
agency  for  each  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  used  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  assist  schools  of  the 
State  In  financing  the  cost  of  operating  a 
school  lunch  program  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  obtaining,  preparing,  and 
serving  food.  The  amount  of  the  basic  lunch 
assistance  payment  to  any  school  for  any 
fiscal  yeni  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  number  of 
lunches  served  by  the  school  to  children  in 
the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act 
during  such  fiscal  year  by  a  maximum  per 
lunch  rate  of  basic  lunch  assistance  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  all  States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PATKENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sac.  6.  The  State  educational  agency  of 
each  State  desiring  to  participate  In  the 
school  lunch  program  under  this  Act  and  to 
receive  payments  under  sections  4  and  11 
of  this  Act  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  and  submit  a  State  plan 
of  child  nutrition  operations  In  accordance 
with  section  11  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  time  to  time  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to 
any  State  under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
and  of  section  11  of  this  Act  and  the  time  or 
times  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State 
at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
the  amounts  so  certified." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  For  each  fiscal  year  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  direct  Fed- 
eral expenditures  under  this  Act  and  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  including 

•■(1)  his  administrative  expenses  under 
this  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966: 
Provided,  That  the  amoimt  so  expended  by 
the  Secretary  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 3^  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  payments  made  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  under  sections  4  and  U 
of  this  Act  and  sections  4  and  6  of  the  Chua 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966; 

"(2)    amounts  to  supplement  the  nutn- 
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tlonal  benefits  of  the  programs  carried  out 
under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  through  grants  to  States  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  and  through 
other  means,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
nutritional  training  and  education  for 
workers,  cooperators,  and  participants  in 
such  programs;  and  for  necessary  surveys 
and  studies  of  requirements  for  food  service 
programs  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
expressed  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  sec- 
tton  2  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966: 
Provided,  That  in  any  fiscal  year  the  amount 
so  expended  by  the  Secretary  for  such  train- 
ing, education,  surveys  and  studies  shall  not 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  payments  made  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  sections  4 
and  11  of  this  Act  and  sections  4  and  6  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966;  and 

"(3)  to  purchase  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  other  foods  to  be  distributed  among 
the  States,  schools  and  service  Institutions 
particlpatmg  in  the  food  service  programs 
under  this  Act  and  under  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  m  accordance  with  the 
needs  as  determined  by  the  local  school  and 
service  institution  authorities.  The  provi- 
sions of  law  contained  In  the  proviso  of  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  323).  facili- 
tating operations  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase and  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774),  as  amended, 
shall,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966',  also  be  applicable  to 
expenditures  of  funds  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966." 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATE  MATCHING 

"Sec.  7.  For  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July 
1,  1972,  and  July  1,  1973,  payments  to  any 
State  under  sections  4  and  11  of  this  Act 
and  section  4  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the 
payments  disbursed  to  public  schools  of  the 
State  shall  be  matched  during  such  fiscal 
year  by  State  revenues  (other  than  revenues 
derived  from  the  program)  appropriated  or 
utilized  specifically  for  program  purposes 
(other  than  salaries  and  administrative  ex- 
penses at  the  State,  as  distinguished  from 
local,  level)  In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
2>^  per  centum  of  such  payments  made  to 
such  State  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
payments  shaU  be  so  matched  in  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  6  per  centum  of  such  pay- 
ments for  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  payments 
shaU  be  so  matched  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  7^^  per  centum  of  such  payments 
for  the  prclcedlng  fiscal  year.  In  the  case  of 
any  State  whose  average  annual  per  capita 
Income  Is  below  the  average  annual  per 
ci^ita  Income  of  aU  the  States,  the  match- 
ing requirement  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
decreased  by  the  percentage  which  such  per 
capita  Income  of  the  State  Is  below  such 
per  capita  income  of  aU  the  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  average  annual  per 
capita  Income  for  any  State  and  for  all  the 
States  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  per  capita 
Income  for  each  State  and  for  aU  the  States 
for  the  three  most  recent  years  for  which 
data  are  available  and  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  Department  of  Commerce." 

Sec.  6.  Section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  8.  Payments  made  to  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  sections  4  and  11  of 
this  Act  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  in  accordance  with  such 
aggreements  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
niay  be  entered  Into  by  such  state  agency 
and  the  schools  In  that  State  which  the  State 
educational  agency  determines  are  eUglble  to 


participate  In  the  school-limch  program  un- 
der this  Act.  Lunch  assistance  disbursements 
to  schools  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  desig' 
nated  as  subsection  (a)  of  that  section. 

(b)  The  second  through  the  seventh  sen- 
tences of  section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  be  designated  as  subsection 
(b)  of  that  section  and  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  not  later  than  May  15 
of  each  fiscal  year  shall  prescribe  an  Income 
poverty  guideline  setting  forth  income  levels 
by  family  size  for  use  in  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  and  such  guideline  shall  not  subse- 
quently be  reduced  to  be  effective  in  such 
subsequent  fiscal  year.  Any  child  who  Is  a 
member  of  a  household  which  has  an  annual 
Income  not  above  the  applicable  family  size 
income  level  set  forth  in  the  Income  poverty 
guideline  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  served  a  free  lunch.  FoUowing  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretary  of  the  income 
poverty  guideline  for  each  fiscal  year,  each 
State  educational  agency  shall  prescribe  the 
Income  guidelines,  by  famUy  size,  to  be  used 
by  schools  In  the  State  dvtring  such  fiscal 
year  In  making  determinations  of  those  chU- 
dren  eligible  for  a  free  lunch.  The  Income 
guidelines  for  free  lunches  to  be  prescribed 
by  each  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  i4>plicable  f  amUy  size  income 
levels  in  the  income  poverty  guideline  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  shaU  not  be 
more  than  16  i>er  centum  above  such  famUy 
size  Income  levels.  Each  fiscal  year,  each  State 
educational  agency  shall  also  prescribe  in- 
come guidelines,  by  famUy  size,  to  be  used 
by  schools  in  the  State  during  such  fiscal  year 
in  making  determinations  of  those  chUdren 
eligible  for  a  lunch  at  a  reduced  price,  not 
to  exceed  20  cents.  If  a  school  elects  to  serve 
reduced  price  lunches.  Such  income  guide- 
lines for  reduced  price  lunches  shaU  be  pre- 
scribed at  not  more  than  30  per  centum 
above  the  applicable  family  size  income  levels 
in  the  Income  poverty  guideline  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Local  school  authorities  shaU 
publicly  annoimce  such  Income  guidelines  on 
or  about  the  evening  of  school  each  fiscal 
year  and  shaU  make  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  the  annual  Income  of  any  house- 
hold solely  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  ex- 
ecuted In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  an  adult  member  of  such  house- 
hold. No  physical  segregation  of  or  other  dis- 
crimination against  any  chUd  eligible  for  a 
free  Ivmch  or  a  reduced  price  lunch  shall  be 
made  by  the  school  not  shall  there  be  any 
overt  identification  of  any  such  chUd  by 
special  tokens  or  tickets,  announced  or  pub- 
lished lists  of  names  or  by  other  means." 

(c)  The  eighth  through  the  thirteenth 
sentences  of  section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  be  designated  as  subsection 
(c)  of  that  section  and  the  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  shaU  be  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  untU  such  time  as  the  Secretary"  and 
insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  phrase 
"under  this  Act  until  such  time  as  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  in  the  case  of  such 
schools  which  participate  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary". 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Sec.  10.  If,  In  any  State,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  Is  pn^lblted  by  law  from  ad- 
ministering the  school-lunch  program  under 
this  Act  In  nonprofit  private  schools  within 
the  State,  the  Secretary  shaU  administer  such 
program  In  such  private  schools.  In  such 
event,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  payments 
from  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  sections  4  and  11  of 
this  Act  directly  to  the  nonprofit  private 


schools  In  such  State  for  the  same  purposes 
smd  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
authorized  or  required  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  disbursements  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  schools  within  the 
State." 

Sec  e.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  8cho<H  Lunch  Act 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  make  special  lunch  assistance  payments 
at  such  times  as  he  may  determine,  from 
the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  to  each  State 
educational  agency,  in  a  total  amount  «qual 
to  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  lunches  (consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  foods  which  meet  the  minimum 
nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  9(a)  of  this  Act) 
served  free  during  such  fiscal  year  to  chUdren 
eUgible  for  free  lunches,  in  schools  In  such 
State  which  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program  under  this  Act  under  agreements 
with  the  State  educational  agency,  by  a  Na- 
tional average  free  lunch  payment  for  such 
fiscal  year  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  plus  the  resvUt  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  lunches  served  during  such 
fiscal  year  at  reduced  price  to  chUdren  eligible 
for  reduced  price  lunches  In  such  schools 
during  such  fiscal  year  by  a  National  average 
reduced  price  lunch  payment  determined  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  special  lunch  as- 
sistance payments  made  by  the  Secretary  to 
each  State  educational  agency  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  participating  schools  within  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  11. 

"(b)  Except  for  funds  transferred  and  re- 
served under  section  10  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966,  the  special  lunch  assistance 
payments  received  by  each  State  educational 
agency  for  each  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
shaU  be  used  by  such  State  educational 
agency  to  assist  schools  of  the  State  in  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  providing  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  to  children  under  sub- 
section 9(b)  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of  the 
special  lunch  assistance  payment  that  a 
school  shall  from  time  to  time  receive,  within 
maximum  per-lunch  rates  for  special  free 
limch  assistance  and  for  special  reduced  price 
lunch  assistance  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  aU  States,  shall  be  based  on  the 
need  of  the  school  for  special  assistance  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  providing  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  in  the  school." 

(c)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  (f),  and  (g) 
of  section  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  are  repealed  and  subsection  (h)  of  such 
section  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (c) . 

Sxc.  10.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  12  of 
the  National  School  Limch  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands."  before  "or"  In  paragraph  (1);  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6); 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (4). 

Sec.  11.  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  strtklng 
out  "thirteen"  and  inserting  "eighteen"  and 
by  inserting  after  "  (or  the  equivalent  there- 
of) ,''  the  second  time  It  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "one  member  shaU  be  a  supervisor  of  a 
scho(d-lunch  program  of  a  school  system  in 
a  rural  area  (or  the  equivalent  thereof) ,  one 
member  shall  be  a  supervisor  of  a  school- 
lunch  program  In  a  school  system  in  an  ur- 
ban area  (or  the  equivalent  thereof),  one 
member  shall  be  the  parent  of  a  school-age 
child,  two  members  shall  be  students  par- 
ticipating In  the  school-lunch  program  under 
this  Act,  one  of  whom  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
lunch  free  or  at  a  reduced  price,"; 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 
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"(b)  The  fourteen  members  from  outside 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  first  appoint- 
ee! to  the  Council  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows:  Five  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years;  five  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years;  and 
four  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  ono  year.  Thereafter,  all  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years,  except 
that  s  person  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  ol 
such  term.  Members  appointed  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult\xre  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary.";   and 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven"  and  inserting  "ten." 

Sec.  12.  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"school  breakfast  fbogram 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  make  breakfast  assistance  payments,  at 
such  times  as  he  may  determine,  from  the 
sums  appropriated  therefor,  to  each  State 
educational  agency,  in  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  result  obtained  by  ( 1 )  multiplying  the 
number  of  breakfasts  (consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  foods  which  meet  the  minimum 
nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  pxirsuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section),  served  during  such  fiscal  year  to 
children  in  schools  In  such  State  which  par- 
ticipate In  the  breakfast  program  under  this 
section  under  argreements  with  such  State 
educational  agency,  by  a  National  average 
breakfast  payment  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section;  (2)  multlpl3rlng  the 
number  of  such  breakfasts  served  free  to 
cl;lldren  eligible  for  free  breakfasts  In  such 
schools  during  such  fiscal  year  by  a  Na- 
tional average  free  breakfast  payment  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and 
(3)  multiplying  the  ntimber  of  reduced  price 
breakfasts  served  to  children  eligible  for  re- 
duced price  breakfasts  In  such  schools  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  by  a  national  average 
reduced  price  breakfast  payment  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  In  any  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  breakfast  assistance  payments  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  State  educational 
agenc;  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  pajrments  made  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  participat- 
ing schools  within  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Except  for  funds  transferred  and  re- 
served under  section  10  of  this  Act,  the 
breakfast  assistance  payments  received  by 
each  State  educational  agency  under  para- 
graph (b)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  State  educational  agency  to  as- 
sist schools  In  the  State  in  financing  the  cost 
of  operating  a  breakfast  program  under  this 
tection,  Including  the  cost  of  obtaining,  pre- 
paring, and  serving  food.  The  amount  of  such 
basic  breakfast  assistance  payment  to  any 
school  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  a!i 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  breakfasts  served  during  such  fiscal 
year  to  children  In  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  by  a  maximum  per- 
breskfast  rate  of  basic  breakfast  assistance 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  all  States. 
The  breakfast  assistance  payments  received 
by  each  State  educational  agency  under  para- 
graphs (b)  (2)  and  (b)  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  assist  schools  In  the  State  In  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  serving  free  and  reduced 
price  breakfasts  to  children  under  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  section.  In  any  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  such  funds  that  a  school  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive,  within  maximum 


per-breakfast  rates  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  all  States,  shall  be  based  on  the  need 
of  the  school  for  assistance  In  meeting  the 
cost  of  providing  free  and  reduced  price 
breakfasts  In  the  school.  Breakfast  assistance 
disbursements  by  State  educational  agencies 
to  schools  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  To  assure  access  to  a  school  breakfast 
program  by  schools  drawing  attendance  from 
areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exist,  by  schools  la  which  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  children  enrolled  must  travel 
long  distances  dally,  and  by  schools  In  which 
there  Is  a  special  need  for  Improving  the 
nutrition  and  dieiary  practices  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  children  from  low-in- 
come families,  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  provide  such  technical  and 
supervisory  assistance  as  Is  required  by  such 
schools  In  their  planning  for  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  school-breakfast  program. 

"(e)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school-breakfast  program  shall 
consist  of  a  combination  of  foods  and  shall 
meet  minimum  nutritional  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  tested 
nutritional  research,  except  that  such  mini- 
mum nutritional  requirements  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  substitution  of 
foods  to  accommodate  the  medical  or  other 
special  dietary  needs  of  individual  students. 
Such  breakfasts  shall  be  served  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price  to  children  In  the  school  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  set 
forth  with  respect  to  the  service  of  lunches 
free  or  at  a  reduced  price  In  section  9  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act. 

"(f)  If.  in  any  State,  the  State  educational 
agency  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  administer- 
ing the  school-breakfast  program  under  this 
Act  In  nonprofit  private  schools  within  the 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  administer  such 
program  In  such  private  schools.  In  such 
event,  the  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
from  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  directly  to  the  nonprofit  private 
schools  In  such  State  for  the  same  purposes 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
authorized  or  required  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  disbursements  by  the 
State  educational  agency  to  schools  within 
the  State." 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000"  and 
Inserting  "for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000.  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  for  the  funds  reserved  imder 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  for  each  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973, 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apportion  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  num- 
ber of  lunches  and  breakfasts  (consisting  of  a 
combination  of  foods  which  meet  the  mini- 
mum nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section)  served  in  each  State  In  the 
latest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  data  are  available  at  the 
time  such  funds  are  apportioned  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  such  lunches  and  breakfasts 
served  In  all  States  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year:  Provided,  That  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30, 1B78,  June  30, 1974,  and  June  80, 


1976,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  American  Samoa  for  each  such 
fiscal  year.  If  any  State  cannot  utilize  all  of 
the  funds  apportioned  to  it  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  further  apportionments  to  the  remain- 
ing Slates  In  the  manner  set  forth  In  this 
subsection  for  apportioning  funds  among  all 
the  States.  Payments  to  any  State  of  funds 
apportioned  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  upon 
condition  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  equipment  financed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  borne  by  funds  from  soiu;ces  within 
the  State." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "Funds"  and 
by  inserting  "Except  for  funds  transferred 
and  reserved  under  section  10  of  this  Act, 
funds";  and  (2)  by  Insertmg  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  sentence  "by  purchase 
or  rental". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If,  in  any  State,  the  State  educational 
agency  is  prohibited  by  law  from  administer- 
ing the  program  authorized  by  this  section 
In  nonprofit  private  schools  within  the  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  administer  such  program 
In  such  private  schools.  In  such  event,  the 
Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  any  such  State  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
funds  as  the  number  of  lunches  and  break- 
fasts (consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
which  meet  the  minimum  nutritional  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Secretary  piu-- 
suant  to  section  9  (a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  section  4(e)  of  this  Act) 
served  In  nonprofit  private  schools  in  such 
State  in  the  latest  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  Secretary  determines  data  are 
available  at  the  time  such  funds  are  with- 
held bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
lunches  and  breakfasts  served  In  all  schools 
within  such  State  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year:  Provided,  That,  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30, 

1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  any  amount  withheld 
under  this  subsection  from  funds  apportioned 
to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
children  in  that  State  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  to  the  number  enrolled  In 
public  schools." 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows: 

"RESERVE  OF  TONDS 

"(e)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1973.  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30. 

1975.  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  to  assist  schools 
without  a  food  service.  The  Secretary  shall 
apportion  the  funds  so  reserved  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  In  schools  without 
a  food  service  in  the  State  for  the  latest 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines data  are  available  at  the  time  such 
funds  are  apportioned  to  the  total  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  schools  without  a 
food  service  in  all  States  in  such  fiscal  year. 
In  those  States  In  which  the  Secretary  ad- 
ministers the  nonfood  assistance  program  in 
nonprofit  private  schools,  the  Secretary  shall 
withhold  from  the  funds  apportioned  to  any 
such  State  under  this  subsection  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  funds 
as  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  without  a  food  service 
In  such  State  for  the  latest  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  Secretary  determines  data  are 
available  at  the  time  such  funds  are  with- 
held bears  to  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  all  schools  without  food 
service  In  such  State  In  such  fiscal  year.  The 
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funds  reserved,  apportioned  and  wlthbeld 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  by  State  educational  agencies,  or 
the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools,  only  to  assist  schools  without 
a  food  service.  If  any  State  cannot  utilize 
all  the  fimds  apportioned  to  It  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  to  assist  schools 
In  the  State  without  a  food  service,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  further  apportionments 
to  the  remaining  States  In  the  same  manner 
set  forth  in  this  subsection  for  apportion- 
ing funds  among  all  the  States  and  such  re- 
maining States,  or  the  Secretary  in  the  case 
of  nonprofit  private  schools,  shall  use  the 
additional  funds  so  apportioned  or  withheld 
only  to  assist  schools  in  the  State  without 
a  food  service.  Payments  to  any  State  of  the 
funds  apportioned  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  upon  condition 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
equipment  financed  shall  be  borne  by  funds 
from  sources  within  the  State:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive 
this  condition  for  that  portion  of  the  funds 
utilized  to  finance  equipment  In  schools  op- 
erating under  circumstances  of  unusual 
need." 

Sec.  14.  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
funds  appropriated  imder  this  section  for 
advances  to  each  State  educational  agency 
for  use  for  Its  administrative  expenses  or  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  any  other 
designated  State  agency  in  supervising  and 
giving  technical  assistance  to  schools  and 
service  institutions  in  their  conducting  of 
programs  under  this  Act  and  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  For  each  fiscal  year 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  Eis  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

Sec.  15.  Section  10  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
may  provide  for  the  reserve  of  up  to  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  for  appor- 
tionment to  any  State  to  carry  out  special 
developmental  projects"  and  inserting  "and 
may  authorize  each  State  educational  agency 
to  utilize  for  the  financing  of  developmental 
projects  a  portion  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  it  each  fiscal  year  under  the  pro- 
visloris  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  and 
sections  4  and  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  which  portion  shall  not  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  funds 
used  by  such  State  agency  in  the  preceding 
year  under  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and 
6  of  this  Act  and  sections  4  and  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act". 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  11 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "this  Act"  the 
first  time  It  appears  "or  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  15  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is  funended  by 
inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands"  before  "or". 


By  Mr.  TAPT  <for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 

S.  3663.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  child  development  programs  by  at- 
tracting and  training  personnel  for  those 
programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
today  the  Child  Development  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1972.  With  increasing 
demand  for  day-care  and  child-care  pro- 
grams, I  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
focus  our  immediate  attention  on  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  high-caliber 
professional  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sonnel. 

There  is  no  area  of  more  critical  im- 
portance than  the  care  and  education 


of  our  children.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  on  employment,  man- 
power and  poverty,  Dr.  Jule  Sugarman 
estimated  that  a  total  of  7,500,000  chil- 
dren are  currently  in  need  of  scHne  type 
of  child-care  services.  An  estimated 
456,000  additional  professional  and  529,- 
000  additional  paraprofessionals  would 
be  required  to  meet  this  current  need 
according  to  Dr.  Sugarman. 

The  Child  Development  Persormel 
Training  Act  provides  grants  to  colleges, 
universities,  State,  and  local  educational 
agencies,  private  training  organizations, 
national  organizations,  and  piroducers  of 
television  programing  to  develop  pro- 
grams including  the  recruitment,  train- 
ing, and  retraining  of  personnel  and  the 
development  of  educational  materials 
for  young  children.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  in- 
sure the  coordination  of  all  existing  fed- 
erally assisted  training  progi-ams  with 
the  programs  established  under  this  act. 

To  require  each  staff  member  to  have  a 
college  degree  would  be  too  costly  both 
in  terms  of  financial  resources  and  hu- 
man resources.  Paraprofessional  person- 
nel, with  the  supervision  of  trained  spe- 
cialists, can  be  very  effective  in  working 
with  children.  For  this  reason,  half  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  are  allo- 
cated for  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  paraprofessionals.  The  oflQce  of  Child 
Development  in  HEW  has  developed  a 
midlevel  profession  of  child  development 
associates.  These  qualified  personnel  are 
paraprofessionals,  who  will  be  certified 
in  all  States.  CDA  training  programs  may 
be  developed  with  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill.  The  retraining  of  already  cer- 
tified elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  under  this  bill,  will  provide  addi- 
tional employment  opportimities  for 
these  people  and  will  effectively  utilize 
their  education  and  talents. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  an 
effective  framework  for  the  training  of 
qualified  child  development  personnel  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  these  rapidly 
expanding  programs. 

This  is  a  companion  measure  to  H.R. 
14717  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  2  by  the  gentleman 
froin  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen). 

Iii  introducing  tills  bill  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  by  the  following  cosponsors: 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont   (Mr. 
Stafford). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 3663 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Development 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1972". 

statement  of  findings  and  pdhpose 
Section  1.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
one  of  the  major  barriers  hindering  the  de- 
velopment of  quality  child  development  serv- 
ices at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of 
sufficiently  trained  and  prepared  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  staff;  further 
that  the  number  of  children  being  placed 
In  child  development  and  child  care  will 
Increase   significantly   in   the    next   decade 


becatise  of  the  Impact  of  Federal  wel- 
fare and  child  development  programs  and 
the  continued  entry  of  mothers  of 
young  children  Into  full-time  employment 
outside  the  home,  and  that  this  Increase  will, 
in  the  future,  place  an  intolerable  strain  on 
the  already  limited  numbers  of  perse  nnel 
qualified  for  work  in  early  childhood  pro- 
grams; that  the  development  of  quality  early 
childhood  programs  depends,  therefore,  on 
the  avaUabllity  of  trained  personnel  In  far 
greater  numbers  than  present  training  pro- 
grams can  respond  to;  and  finally,  that  par- 
ents can  be  helped  effectively  to  use  child 
development  techniques  with  their  own  chil- 
dren that  will  lessen  or  prevent  the  need  for 
compensatory  education  programs  for  elder 
children. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
respond  to  the  demonstrated  need  for  child 
development  personnel  in  the  1970's;  by  stim- 
ulating the  development  of  sufficient  traln- 
ini{  and  educational  programs  In  every  State 
and  region  of  the  United  States  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  personnel  to  meet  the 
staffing  requirements  of  early  childhood  pro- 
grams. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorlzsd  to  make  grants  to 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  and  local  child  de- 
velopment agencies.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  child  development  programs, 
private  companies  and  organizations  engaged 
In  teacher  training,  teacher  training  Institu- 
tions, national  child  development  organiza- 
tions, and  producers  of  television  program- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  develop- 
ing, or  upgrading  early  childhood  personnel 
training  programs  which  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  development  of 
programs  to — 

(A)  provide  postgraduate  level  training  for 
teachers  of  professional  and  paraprofessional 
early  childhood  personnel  and  for  teachers  of 
teachers  of  such  personnel; 

(B)  attract  and  recruit  personnel,  both 
male  and  female,  including  students  and 
older  Americans,  to  training  for  and  sub- 
sequent employment  In  child  development 
programs: 

(C)  retrain  personnel  prepared  for  and  or 
experienced  in  education  et  levels  other  than 
early  chlldnood  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
function  effectively  in  early  childhood  pro- 
grams; 

(D)  provide  preservlce  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing of  professional  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sonnel for  teaching,  management  and  super- 
visory, and  administrative  posts  in  early 
childhood  programs.  Including  the  training 
and  certification  of  Child  Development  Asso- 
ciates; 

(E)  help  parents  and  high  school  students 
understand  and  practice  sound  child  develop- 
ment techniques; 

(F)  develop  educational  television  pro- 
grams and  accompanying  materials  for  train- 
ing early  childhood  personnel,  parents,  and 
high  school  students  In  the  principles  of 
child  development; 

(O)  develop  and  refine  certification  criteria 
and  techniques  for  professional  and  para- 
professional early  childhood  personnel. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $60.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1979. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  6.  At  least  60  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4  shall  be 
used  for  the  development  of  programs  to  at- 
tract, train,  retrain,  or  certify  pan4>rofes- 
slonal  personnel  and  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States.  Half  of  such  50  per  centum 
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shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  so  that 
the  amount  allotted  for  each  State  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  half  as  the  niimber  oi 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  in  the  State  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States;  and  the  other  half  of  such  60  per 
centum  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
so  that  the  amount  allotted  for  each  State 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  half  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  younger  than  age  six  with 
mothers  who  work  full-time  outside  the 
home  In  that  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  children  In  all  the  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  remaining  -50  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
4  shall  be  used  for  the  other  purposes 
enumerated  In  section  3  and  for  such  related 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act 

Sec.  7.  Priority  shall  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  those  personnel  development 
programs  which  promise  to  become  self-sus- 
taining after  Federal  assistance  has  ceased. 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  take  whatever 
steps  he  deems  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
coordination  of  aU  federaUy  sponsored  early 
childhood  personnel  training  programs  al- 
ready In  operation  with  the  programs  to  be 
established  under  Uils  Act  and  to  assure  the 
coordination  of  training  programs  with  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  early  childhood 
personnel. 

DErXMlTlONS 

Sic.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  "Early  chUdhood  programs"  and  "child 
development  programs"  means  programs  In 
children's  homes  or  In  day-care  homes, 
schools,  day-care  centers,  neighborhood  cen- 
ters which  provide  day  care  and/or  educa- 
tional services  for  children  younger  than  age 
seven,  or  who  have  not  reached  the  first 
grade. 

(c)  "Early  childhood  personnel"  means  any 
person  working  or  volunteering  In  an  early 
childhood  program. 

(d)  "Professional  early  childhood  person- 
nel" means  persons  trained,  either  by  attain- 
ing the  A.A..  B.A.,  M.A.,  or  Ph.  D.  level 
through  academic  study,  or  on  the  basis  of 
a  credentlaled  combination  of  education  and 
work  experience  that  has  been  assessed  as 
providing  the  person  with  specific  competen- 
cies required  to  perform  professional  early 
childhood  duties. 

(e)  "Paraprofesslonal  early  childhood  per- 
sonnel" means  persons  trained  to  less  than 
AA.  degree  level  for  service  In  early  child- 
hood programs. 

(f)  "State  and  local  chUd  development 
agencies"  mean  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  responsible  for  the  operation 
and/or  supervision  of  early  childhood  pro- 
grams. 


eratlon  of  that  pturtlcular  business  or 
enterprise. 

S.  SS99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3599,  a  bill  to  expand  and  improve  the 
direct  food  distribution  program. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  for 
Mr.  Church,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  999  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (HH.  1)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  bene- 
fits and  improve  eligibility  and  compu- 
tation methods  under  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram, to  make  improvements  in  the 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child-health  programs,  with  emphasis  on 
improvements  in  their  operating  ef- 
fectiveness, to  replace  the  existing 
Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams with  a  Federal  program  of  adult 
assistance  and  a  Federal  program  of 
benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children,  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  emplosrment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1204,  intended  to  be  proposed  as  a 
substitute  to  the  biU  (S.  1861),  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    S4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3458,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  make 
discrimination  because  of  physical  or 
mental  handicap  in  employment  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice,  unless  there 
is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  op- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  hear 
testimony  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
William  A.  Carey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  on  Thursday, 
June  8.  The  committee's  hearing  will 
be  held  in  room  4232.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  and  will  begin  at  9:30 
a.m. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO  FILE  ITS 
REPORT  ON  S.  3419 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  under 
a  prior  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  due  to  report  on  S.  3419,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  on  Jime 
1,  1972.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee's  time  for  filing  such  re- 
port may  be  extended  to  midnight  of 
June  5,  1972. 1  understand  that  such  ex- 
tension is  agreeable  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  24,  1972.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  biU. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY BENEFITS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  social 
security  system  provides  benefits  for  91 
percent  of  America's  older  people.  Tlie 
social  security  system  covers  the  great 
majority  of  retired  workers,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  retired  workers  in  the 
Nation  rely  solely  on  social  security  ben- 
efits. Consequently,  the  social  security 
benefit  system  is  the  most  important 
economic  factor  in  the  lives  of  older 
citizens. 

I  am  supporting  a  20-percent  Increase 
iji  social  security  benefits  so  that  the 
needs  of  older  people  can  better  be  met. 

A  20-percent  increase,  along  with  the 
other  changes  in  the  social  security  bene- 
fits now  contemplated,  would  raise  the 
minimiun  monthly  benefit  from  $70.40  to 
$84.50.  It  would  increase  the  benefits  for 
widows  from  $114  per  month  to  $153  per 
month.  Benefits  to  retired  couples  would 
be  Increased  from  $222  per  month  to  $269 
per  month,  and  benefits  to  single  retired 
workers  would  be  increased  from  $133  to 
$162. 

More  people  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  social  security  system  if  the  new 
social  security  amendments  are  passed. 
The  retirement  age  for  men  will  be  low- 
ered from  65  years  to  62  years — the  same 
as  for  women.  And  those  who  opted  for 
early  retirement  will  receive  full  bene- 
fits instead  of  reduced  benefits.  More- 
over, it  will  be  easier  for  those  who  would 
like  to  join  the  social  security  system 
after  retirement  from  jobs  not  covered  by 
social  security  to  do  so  sooner  and  to  re- 
ceive larger  benefits. 

But  all  of  this  depends  on  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.  More  tlian  half  the 
Senate  has  annoimced  its  support  for  the 
20-percent  benefit  increase.  Most  Sena- 
tors, I  am  sure,  are  in  favor  of  the  other 
changes  in  the  social  security  law.  But 
the  key  element  is  action — and  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  nov;  pre- 
pared to  get  this  important  measure  to 
the  Senate  fioor  so  that  the  Senate  can 
work  its  will  and  insure  that  older  peo- 
ple will  have  a  decent  chance  to  get  along 
in  today's  world  of  rising  costs. 


AN  OCEAN  DUMPING  DANGER 
AVERTED 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr,  President,  this  past 
weekend  was  one  of  glorious  weather 
along  the  east  coast.  The  weather  and 
the  holiday  weekend  attracted  many 
thousands  of  visitors  to  our  beautiful 
ocean  beaches  in  Delaware. 

Therefore,  the  timing  of  an  action  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
particularly  ironic.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  weekend,  the  corps  issued  a  permit 
that  would  have  allowed  the  dumping  of 
2,500,000  gallons  of  sewage  sludge  a  few 
miles  off  the  Delaware  coast. 

Fortimately,  this  danger  was  averted, 
thanks  to  prompt  action  by  Governor 
Peterson  of  Delaware  and  Governor  Hol- 
ton  of  Virginia.  The  two  Governors  are 
to  be  commended  lilghly  for  their  prompt 
decision  and  action. 

But  the  possibility  that  the  dumping 
might  have  occurred  points  up  the  con- 
tinuing difficulties  that  have  occurred 
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due  to  the  delay  in  the  creation  by  Con- 
gress of  an  effective  system  regulating 
ocean  disposal  of  wastes. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  should 
like  to  describe  the  development  of  this 
sludge-dumping  situation,  and  Its  resolu- 
tion. .  _, 

Last  month,  an  unknown,  but  toxic, 
material  was  discharged  into  the  sewage 
treatment  facilities  serving  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  area.  The  material  killed  the  bac- 
teria used  in  treating  the  sewage  In  one 
of  the  three  digesters. 

To  return  the  system  to  working  order, 
the  Hampton  Roads  Sanitation  District 
requested  an  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
permit,  under  an  1888  act,  to  transport 
the  accumulated  sewage  out  to  sea.  This 
would  allow  the  district  to  cleanse  the 
faulty  digester,  so  it  could  resume  opera- 

On  Friday,  May  26,  the  Norfolk  District 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Issued 
a  permit  to  the  sanitaticm  district  al- 
lowing the  accimiulated  sewage  to  be 
barged  to  a  point  several  miles  off  Cape 
Henlopen,  Del,  The  site  was  to  be  the 
same  one  where  the  city  of  Philaddphla, 
unfortunately,  now  dumps  Its  sewage 
sludge.  Senators  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  the  1888  act  does  not  affect 
transportation  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Because  of  what  was  considered  to  be 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  situation, 
the  Norfolk  district  issued  the  5-week 
permit  without  preparing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

Once  he  learned  of  the  permit  and  pro- 
posed dumping,  Governor  Peterson  con- 
tacted Governor  Holton  and  asked  that 
the  dumping  not  take  place  because  of  its 
potential  hazard  to  Delaware. 

At  (jovemor  Holton's  request,  the 
Hampton  Roads  Sanitation  District  re- 
called its  barge  before  it  had  reached  the 
designated  dumping  site  Tuesday.  The 
barge  has  since  returned  to  the  Norfolk 
area,  where  sanitation  district  officials 
are  trying  to  find  an  alternative  land- 
disposal  site  for  the  sewage. 
Three  points  are  highlighted  by  this 

First,  It  underlines  the  Immediate  need 
for  a  resolution  of  the  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  ocean  dumping 
biUs. 

Nearly  6  months  have  passed  since  the 
Senate  passed  legislation,  similar  to  a 
House-passed  bill,  to  control  ocean 
dumping.  Yet  no  resolution  of  differences 
has  occurred. 

Because  the  enactment  of  an  effective 
law  regulating  dumping  at  sea  would 
have  prevented  this  problem,  without  en- 
vironmental brinkmanship,  I  would  hope 
that  the  conferees  can  meet  soon  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  incomplete  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  in 
the  permit  consideration.  That  act  re- 
quires the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  any  such 
activity  undertaken  with  a  Federal  per- 
mit. No  such  impact  statement  was  re- 
quested or  prepared,  apparently  in  view 
of  the  so-called  emergency  nature  of  the 
case. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 


ity knows  of  no  precedent  for  waiving  the 
procedures  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  although  they  can  be 
expedited.  They  should  not  have  been 
neglected  in  this  case. 

Finally,  the  emergency  faced  by  the 
Hampton  Roads  Sanitation  District 
points  up  the  need  to  develop  emergency 
plans  to  hEuidle  such  eventualities  as  an 
imexpected  breakdown  by  a  sewage  treat- 
ment system. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  the  need  to 
assist  orgaJnizations  like  the  Hampton 
Roads  Sanitation  District  in  meeting  the 
dangers  of  a  major  breakdown  of  their 
system.  The  district  has  acted  in  a  co- 
operative spirit  since  the  danger  to  Dela- 
ware was  brought  to  their  attention.  And 
they  still  have  a  large  quantity  of  sludge 
to  get  rid  of,  with  no  place  to  put  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  can  work  with  the 
communities  of  our  Nation  to  help  them 
develop  emergency  procedures  to  meet 
such  a  major  breakdown.  Those  steps 
must  not  be  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
a  basis  that  may  adversely  damage  a 
neighboring  State. 


latlon  has  been  Introduced  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  Sen- 
ators Williams  and  Case  (S  3413)  and  by  Rep- 
resentatives Roe  and  Hunt  (HR  13  006),  of 
this  State,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  acquire  130  acres,  estimated  suffi- 
cient to  provide  veterans'  burial  spaces  for 
the  next  20  years,  for  expansion  of  Beverly 
National  Cemetery,  with  provision  for  di- 
minishing reimbursement,  over  a  period  of 
13  years,  to  municipalities  which  may  .suffer 
loss  of  tax-ratable  real  estate  by  reason  of 
such  acquisition;  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey: 

1.  That  this  House  hereby  respectfuUy 
memorializes  the  United  States  Congress  to 
act  expeditiously  upon  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  It  for  the  expansion  of  Beverly 
National  Cemetery;  and 

2.  That  dvily  authenticated  copies  of  this 
resolution,  signed  by  the  President  and  at- 
tested by  the  Secretary,  be  transmitted  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  respective  Houses,  to  which  S  3413 
and  HR  13,006  have  been  referred;  and  to 
each  of  the  members  of  Congress  elected  from 
this  State. 

(Adopted  by  the  Senate  May  IS,  1972). 


EXPANSION  OF  BEVERLY  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY,  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23  of  this  year  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
and  I  introduced  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
acquire  additional  acreage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  the  Beverly  National 
Cemetery  in  New  Jersey  so  that  sufficient 
burial  spaces  would  be  available  for  our 
veterans  in  future  years.  This  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  one  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representatives  Roe  and 
Hunt. 

We  felt  this  action  was  necessary  so 
that  the  many  New  Jersey  men  and 
women  who  served  so  valiantly  in  our 
Armed  Forces  would  not  be  deprived  of 
the  opportimity  to  be  buried  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  their  home  State. 

On  May  15, 1972.  the  New  Jersey  State 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  to  act  expeditiously 
upon  this  legislation.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  this  objective.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  text  of  the 
New  Jersey  Senate  Resolution  No.  19  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  RESOLTmoN  No.  19 

Whereas,  The  National  Cemetery  at  Bev- 
erly, In  Burlington  county,  has  reached  Its 
capacity  and  has  for  several  years  been 
closed  to  further  veterans'  burials;  and 

Whereas,  Unless  action  Is  taken  to  provide 
additional  land  for  expansion  of  National 
Cemetery  faculties  In  New  Jersey,  thousands 
of  New  Jersey  men  and  women  who  served 
valiantly  In  o\ir  armed  forces  In  time  of  war 
wUl  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
burled  in  a  National  Cemetery  in  their  native 
State;  and 

Whereas,  To  provide  sufficient  burial  space 
for  veterans  In  the  future  within  this  State 
the  Federal  Oovemment  must  act  expedi- 
tiously to  acquire  such  lands  as  are  avaUable, 
so  that  they  may  be  used  and  preserved  for 
such  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  In  recognition  of  the  needs,  legis- 


ARnCLES  ON  SALT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  5  days 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  terms  of  the 
SALT  agreement  were  released  in  Mos- 
cow. We  are  now  beginning  to  see  some 
of  the  dimensions  of  what  was  agreed 
to,  and  I  submit  that  they  allow  no  room 
for  an  easy  euphoria,  or  for  the  expec- 
tation that  we  can  cut  back  still  further 
In  our  investment  in  military  research, 
technology  and  development. 

In  the  last  few  days  a  number  of  col- 
umns and  newspaper  editorials  have  ap- 
peared which  point  up  some  of  the  very 
large  dangers  inherent  in  the  treaty 
limitating  our  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons. Three  of  these,  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May 
30,  a  column  by  Crosby  Noyes  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  the  same  date,  and 
a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  31,  sketch  the  hiph 
rislcs  we  will  be  called  upon  to  underwrite 
as  the  high  price  for  slowing  down  the 
Soviet  Union's  massive  expansion  of  her 
strategic  capabilities.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  articles  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  are  being  asked 
to  assume  some  very  high  risks.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  body  will  decide  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  assume  them,  given 
the  drab  alternative  which  we  now  face 
after  almost  10  years  of  neglect  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  our  defenses.  I 
hope  that  the  question  of  ratification  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  most  searching  de- 
bate; and  In  the  process  that  we  will 
realize  the  urgent  need  to  modernize  our 
strategic  forces,  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate decides  to  place  its  seal  of  approval 
on  the  agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  80, 19721 
Go  Slow  on  Salt 

A  look  at  the  strategic  arms  pact  signed 
In  Moscow  Friday  at  least  clears  up  the  mys- 
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tery  of  why  the  Russians  went  through  with 
the  summit  despite  the  mining  of  Haiphong. 
From  their  standpoint  the  pact  guarantees 
that  the  United  States  will  stand  nearly  still 
while  they  continue  to  Improve  their  stra- 
tegic arsenal. 

From  the  American  standpoint  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  treaty  part  of  the 
agreement  ought  to  be  rejected  when  It 
reaches  the  Senate,  but  It  does  mean  a  lot 
of  hard  questions  need  to  be  asked.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  If  questions  will  in  fact 
be  asked  In  any  serious  way,  given  the  eu- 
phoria the  signing  has  created.  This  mood 
makes  it  hard  enough  simply  to  get  the 
numbers  right,  or  at  least  to  get  the  right 
numbers. 

A  comforting  chart  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  shows  the  Soviets  merely 
Inching  Into  the  lead  in  submarine-launched 
missiles,  710  to  656.  But  when  you  turn  In- 
side to  the  texts  of  the  agreements,  you  find 
first  of  all  that  there  are  almost  no  n\un- 
bers;  the  limits  are  expresed  In  possibly  am- 
biguous terms  of  deployment  as  of  given 
dates.  The  only  exception  concerns  '"mod- 
ern ballistic  missile  submarines."  Here  the 
numbers  are  definite.  The  U.S.  shall  have  no 
more  than  44  submarines  with  710  missiles, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  entitled  to  62  sub- 
marines with  950  missiles. 

These  numbers  can  be  reconciled,  more  or 
less,  since  to  reach  the  higher  totals  both 
sides  have  to  dismantle  some  older  weapons. 
But  as  the  pact  defines  old  weapons  the  So- 
viets have  a  lot  more  to  cash  in,  and  the  plain 
fact  is  that  the  "limitation"  allows  them  to 
go  on  turning  out  submarines  like  sausages. 

As  of  last  July,  the  Soviet  lead  In  land- 
based  missiles,  then  1,510  to  1,054,  was  offset 
by  a  U.S.  lead  In  Polaris-type  submarines. 
The  U.S.  had  41  boats  with  656  missiles  while 
the  Soviets  had  20  boats  with  320  missiles. 
BuUdlng  up  to  the  710  figure  will  take  the 
Soviets  another  two-to-three  years,  then 
they  can  go  to  950  by  cashing  In  obsolete 
missiles.  For  them,  the  five  years  of  the  of- 
fensive-weapons agreement  can  be  a  pretty 
good  five-year  effort  at  arms  building. 

Now,  even  this  kind  of  program  does  not 
In  Itself  put  the  United  States  In  any  dire 
peril.  Since  nuclear  weapons  are  so  enor- 
mously destructive,  the  UJ3.  force  probably 
can,  other  things  being  equal,  provide  an 
effective  deterrent  even  if  the  Soviets  do 
gain  a  3-2  lead  In  both  land-based  and  sea- 
based  missiles.  The  U.S.  also  had  European- 
based  weapons  not  counted  In  these  totals, 
though  they  have  not  usually  been  thought 
of  In  a  strategic  role.  And  at  the  moment  at 
least,  the  U.S.  lead  In  multiple  warhead  tech- 
nology goes  It  a  considerable  lead  In  the 
number  of  deliverable  warheads,  probably  the 
most  Important  single  measure  of  strategic 
strength. 

But  MIRV  technology  is  not  covered  by  the 
agreement,  and  the  Soviet  missiles  are  much 
larger  and  could  eventually  carry  many  more 
warheads  each.  Given  both  more  missiles  and 
larger  ones,  the  Russians  could  win  a  huge, 
probably  decisive,  edge  in  warhead  numbers 
simply  by  catching  up  in  multiple- warhead 
technology.  Their  MIRV  program  has  appar- 
ently been  lagging  badly,  but  to  win  the 
advantage  they  need  only  to  do  five  years 
from  now  what  we  can  do  already. 

If  that  happens  the  peril  will  be  dire  in- 
deed. Even  If  the  worst  does  not  happen.  It 
remains  true  that  the  pact  freezes  the  areas 
In  which  the  Russians  have  the  advantage, 
like  number  and  sizes  of  land-based  missiles, 
whUe  giving  them  a  chance  to  catch  up  In 
areas  where  they  lag,  like  submarines  and 
MIRV. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  agreements  Is  at 
least  as  worrisome.  The  limits  on  offensive 
weapons  last  anly  five  years,  whUe  the  treaty 
limiting  defensive  weapons  is  perpetual.  Even 
with  withdrawal  and  review  provisions,  this 
probably  means  the  two  sides  are  frozen 
forever  Into  a  system  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. The  idea  is  that  If  each  side  knows 


the  other  can  retaliate  overwhelmingly, 
neither  will  start  a  war.  This  Is  fine  so  long 
as  both  sides  are  rational  and  In  control  of 
events.  Yet  World  War  n  started  because  a 
madman  took  over  a  major  nation  and  World 
War  I  started  though  absolutely  no  one 
wanted  It.  If  this  happens  again,  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  guarantees  the  utter  devas- 
tation of  both  nations. 

Mutual  assured  destruction  Is  probably  the 
best  we  can  do  under  present  technology, 
through  the  pact  outlaws  defensive  arrange- 
ments that  might  make  It  more  stable.  But 
if  technological  advance  permits  the  defense 
of  populations,  might  not  we  want  to  pick 
up  that  option?  Are  we  sure  enough  of  the 
answer  we  want  to  foreclose  the  question  In 
perpetuity? 

Perhaps  the  risks  In  the  treaty  are  out- 
weighed by  Intangible  political  gains.  It  Is 
after  all  the  first  arms  pact  of  the  missile 
era;  we  ourselves  would  be  glad  to  run  the 
risks  if  the  payoff  is  a  reasonable  Soviet 
Union.  But  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  such 
gains  should  be  forever  Ignored  to  say  they 
have  been  often  promised  and  seldom  deliv- 
ered. And  the  tangible  parts  of  the  pact  are 
no  great  testimony  to  the  notion  the  Soviet 
will  now  stop  trying  to  press  for  every  ad- 
vantage. 

So  as  the  Senate  reviews  the  treaty  It 
ought  to  recognize  that  the  stakes  are  high, 
in  terms  of  risk  no  less  than  benefit.  It  Is 
not  a  treaty  to  be  confirmed  in  a  fit  of  eu- 
phoria. If  Indeed  it  Is  a  treaty  that  ought 
to  be  confirmed  anytime  during  a  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  30.  1972] 

Russia  Gets  N-StrpERioEiTT  on  a  Silvek 

Platter 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

It  Is  now  only  too  obvious  why  the  Mos- 
cow simmiit  meeting  came  off  as  scheduled. 
Considering  what  they  are  likely  to  achieve 
as  a  result  of  It.  no  other  problems,  includ- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  are 
even  approximately  on  the  same  magnitude 
of  Importance  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  was  of  major  Importance,  of  course,  to 
Richard  Nixon  as  well.  The  series  of  agree- 
ments— the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Mos- 
cow meeting — was  of  very  great  value  in  an 
election  year.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
agreements  were  prepared  months  ahead  of 
time  and  would  have  come  into  effect  any- 
way is  largely  l>eslde  the  point.  The  fact  that 
it  may  take  months  for  the  American  pub- 
lic to  understand  the  price  that  was  paid 
for  a  few  hours  of  Kremlin  cordiality  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  meeting's  success. 

The  Russians  played  hardball  in  Moscow 
and  they  won.  The  crowning  achievement  of 
the  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  an  agree- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  nuclear  arms.  And  it  prob- 
ably is  the  most  disadvantageous  agreement 
of  its  kind  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
entered  Into. 

As  most  Americans  had  understood  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  that  have 
been  dragging  on  for  nearly  three  years  In 
Vienna  and  Helsinki,  the  objective  was  to 
work  out  an  agreement  that  would  freeze  the 
nuclear  arms  race  between  the  United  States 
tuid  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  rough  parity  that 
would  diminish  both  the  danger  of  war  and 
the  cost  of  continuing  unrestricted  competi- 
tion. As  a  concept,  it  was  sound  enough. 

But  the  agreement  reached  in  Moscow,  in 
fact,  does  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary.  It 
virtually  assiu-es  the  Soviet  Union  a  very  sig- 
nificant superiority  In  ev^y  important  area 
of  nuclear  weaponry  within  the  next  five 
years.  Far  from  being  a  freeze  on  anything. 
It  permits  the  development  of  the  Russian 
nuclear  arsenal  well  beyond  the  capacity 
which  most  American  experts  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  achieve. 


To  the  extent  that  parity  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  SALT  agreement,  it  applies 
only  to  defensive  missiles,  which  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  outset  were  anlxous  to  limit. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  both 
sides,  essentially,  would  remain  vulnerable 
to  the  other.  We  would  not  have  a  credible 
defense  against  a  first  strike  aimed  at  our 
land-based  missile  sites;  the  Russians  would 
not  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
retaliation  against  their  major  cities. 

But  the  apparent  trade-off  here  Is  obvi- 
ously not  equal.  Each  side,  under  this  for- 
mula, would  be  equally  vulnerable  to  a  first- 
strike  nuclear  attack  against  Its  offensive 
missile  force  and  to  a  retaliatory  blow  to  its 
cities.  But  since,  under  this  formula,  a  nu- 
clear first-strike  could  offer  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  wiping  out  a  very  major  part  of  the 
retaliatory  force,  the  odds  are  clearly  stacked 
in  favor  of  the  side  that  launches  the  first, 
all-out  nuclear  assault. 

So  it  is  in  the  area  of  offensive  weapons 
that  the  Moscow  agreement  counts  most. 
And  in  this  area  the  Russians  have  won  a 
very  significant,  if  not  decisive  advantage, 
consecrated  in  a  formal  agreement  between 
the  two  countries. 

As  administration  spokesmen  have  been 
explaining  the  agreement,  there  Is  a  kind  of 
trade-off  between  quantity  and  quality  in 
offensive  weaponry  between  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Russians,  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  have  more  land-based  missiles  (at 
least  1,600)  than  we  have  (1,050).  It  also  is 
conceded  that  if  the  Russians  take  advantage 
of  sill  the  options  offered  them,  they  also 
would  have  a  substantial  numerical  cidvan- 
tage  in  submarine-launched  missiles  (about 
950  to  700) . 

It  is  being  argued,  however,  that  because 
the  United  States  has  developed  multiple 
warheads  that  can  be  independently  targeted 
(MIRV),  the  Russian  numerical  superiority 
is  offset.  As  of  today,  for  Instance,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  we  have  5,700  deliverable 
warheads  on  our  existing  missiles  as  against 
2,500  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  we 
are  being  told.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Rusl- 
slans  will  take  •  •  •  offered  to  them  under 
the  SALT  agreement. 

Both  arguments  are  highly  suspect.  The 
qualitative  advantage  assumed  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  must  be  rated  as  tempo- 
rary and  highly  misleading.  There  is  nothing 
In  the  agreement  that  would  prevent  the 
Russians  from  developing  multiple  warheads 
of  their  own  in  the  near  future,  and  indeed 
It  Is  almost  a  dead  certainty  that  they  will. 

The  qualitative  argument,  furthermore, 
cuts  both  ways.  The  largest  Soviet  warheads, 
MIRV-ed  or  not,  are  Immensely  more  power- 
ful than  the  largest  American  weapons.  For 
example,  the  313  SS-9  (or  larger)  weapons 
that  the  Russians  will  be  permitted  under 
the  agreement  represent  at  least  the  equiv- 
alent in  explosive  power  of  4,726  of  the  larg- 
est American  weapons. 

To  assume  that  the  Russians  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  options  offered  them  imder 
the  SALT  agi'sements  is  incredible.  For  the 
last  10  years,  they  have  maintained  a  stag- 
gering momentum  (17  new  submarines  and 
25  new  missile  sites  presently  under  construc- 
tion) in  an  effort  to  achieve  nuclear  sui>erlor- 
Ity  over  the  United  States.  They  can  surely 
be  counted  on  to  take  every  advantage  of  an 
agreement  which,  in  effect,  hands  them  that 
superiority  on  a  silver  platter. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  31,  1973] 
THE  AXMS  Agreement 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
With  masterly  shrewdness,  plus  a  lot  of 
help  from  the  media,  President  Nixon  has 
largely  managed  to  slur  over  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  main  bargain  that  be  made  in 
Moscow.  Not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
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the  electorate  can  possibly  understand  what 
the  President  did. 

Brlefiy,  he  has  accepted  an  arms  limita- 
tion treaty  that  grants  the  Soviets  a  8  to  2 
lead  in  nuclear-strategic  power,  at  least  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  treaty  may  do 
worse  than  that.  But  the  agreed  figures, 
which  have  been  so  under-stressed,  are  the 
best  place  to  begin  any  analysis. 

In  submarines  of  the  Polaris-Poseidon  and 
Yankee  classes,  the  Soviets  can  build  up  to 
62,  against  41  for  the  United  States.  For  this 
startling  advantage,  the  Soviets  only  pay 
by  dismantling  their  few  ancient  and  ob- 
solete SS-7  and  8S-6  mlasUcs. 

In  submarine  missile-launching  tubes, 
again,  the  Soviets  are  to  have  about  960, 
against  about  670  for  the  United  States. 

Of  the  vital  radars  on  which  anti-ballistic 
missile  systems  wholly  depend,  the  Soviets 
are  to  have  ten,  against  six  for  the  United 

And  in  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
the  Soviets  are  aUowed  approximately  1,600 
against  about  1,100  for  the  United  States. 

If  these  figures  seem  shocking,  it  is  be- 
cause they  really  are  deeply  shocking.  But 
the  figures  are  not  the  end  of  the  story  alas. 
There  is  also  the  very  grave  problem  of  what 
the  experts  call  "throw-weight." 

Throw-weight  is  simply  the  numbers  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  warhead  a  ballistic 
missile  can  deliver.  The  Soviets  have  con- 
sistently built  more  powerful  missiles  than 
we  have  in  the  United  States.  The  resulting 
throw-weight  ratio  built  Into  the  new  treaty 
can  be  varlotisly  estimated.  But  it  Is  at  least 
2'/2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Soviets;  and  it  may  be 
as  high  as  4  to  1  In  their  favor  I 

This  throw-weight  ratio  in  turn  means 
that  the  Soviet  engineers  and  scientists  have 
21/2  times  more  chance  of  making  great  weap- 
ons Improvements  than  our  engineers  and 
scientists.  The  new  treaty  only  limits  mis- 
sile numbers.  It  places  no  restriction  what- 
ever on  "Inhole  improvement,"  to  use  the 
jargon  of  the  Pentagon. 

These  facts,  In  turn,  are  undoubtedly  more 
important  than  the  point  being  stressed  at 
the  White  House — the  point  that  we  still 
have  a  considerable  superiority  In  numbers 
of  nuclear  warheads  because  we  have 
MIRVed  our  missiles.  The  Soviets  are  also 
working  hard  on  MlRVlng.  They  are  behind 
in  this  area  because  they  began  by  choosing 
the  wrong  technological  approach. 

Because  our  missiles  have  such  limited 
throw-weight,  our  MIRVed  warheads  are  Just 
about  useless  as  counterforce  weapons.  Over 
time  meanwhile,  the  Soviets  can  rather  easily 
MIRV  their  huge  SS-9  missiles.  Of  these,  they 
are  allovred  no  less  than  313. 

With  their  huge  throw- weight,  those  313 
SS-9  missiles  can  easily  be  converted,  by 
good  MIRVing  technology,  into  a  first-strike 
force.  Such  a  force  will  be  capable  of  de- 
stroying oiu:  Mlnuteman  missile  system  on 
the  ground.  The  larger  numbers  of  VS.  mis- 
sile warheads  will  not  count  for  very  much, 
rather  obviously,  when  and  if  the  missiles 
themselves  can  be  knocked  out  in  their  silos. 
In  sum,  the  President  has  taken  a  calcu- 
lated risk  of  the  most  halr-ralslng  character. 
For  reasons  that  will  be  shown  In  a  second 
report,  the  military  chiefs  agree  that  it  was 
a  sound  risk  to  take.  If  the  President  deserves 
blame,  It  Is  only  blame  for  lack  of  forth- 
rlghtness  with  the  country. 

But  only  consider  the  flgtires  on  nuclear 
submarines  above  cited!  Here,  we  were  long 
supposed  to  have  an  unbreakable  monopoly. 
Now,  the  VS.  chiefs  of  staff  say  it  is  actually 
to  our  advantage  to  accept  3  to  1  ratio 
against  the  United  States,  even  In  these  same 
nuclear  submarines.  The  theorists  of  safety- 
through-weakness  have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  LOD  AIRPORT 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
bloody  massacre  at  Lod  Airport  in  Israel 


should  bring  home  to  all  Americans  the 
nature  of  Israel's  enemies  and  the  need 
for  strong,  effective  measures  to  combat 
this  new  menace  to  international  travel. 
The  heaviest  responsibility  for  this  bar- 
barous act  must  be  placed  on  those  gov- 
ernments which  permit  the  terrorists 
gangs  to  operate  openly  within  their 
territory. 

Lebanon,  which  has  received  consider- 
able assistance  from  our  own  country  and 
other  western  nations,  must  not  continue 
to  permit  itself  to  be  used  as  a  base  and 
safe  haven  for  cold-blooded  murderers. 
Today's  Washington  Post  contains  a 
chilling  account  from  Beirut  of  the  to- 
tally immoral  remarks  of  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine,  the  terrorist 
group  responsible  for  the  outrage.  The 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  PPLP  in  Lebanon 
is  not  only  a  direct  eflfront  to  Lebanon's 
sovereignty,  but  a  threat  and  a  challenge 
to  all  civilized  nations.  Unless  immediate 
prompt  action  is  taken  by  the  Lebanese 
authorities  against  these  murderers,  the 
world  community  must  not  be  surprised 
if  Israel  acts  directly  against  the  sources 
of  this  new  barbarism. 

Any  attempts  to  compare  the  actions 
taken  by  Israel  recently  to  rescue  the 
passengers  of  the  hijacked  Belgian  air- 
liner with  the  massacre  at  Lod  are  mis- 
guided and  reprehensible. 

I  was  gratified  by  the  prompt  state- 
ment of  condemnation  issued  by  our 
State  Department.  I  would  also  agree 
with  King  Hussein's  statement  that  the 
people  who  planned  and  carried  out 
this  attack  were  "sick."  But  these  verbal 
expressions  must  be  foUowed  up  by  con- 
crete actions  against  the  terrorists  them- 
selves and  their  protectors.  What  future 
assaults  against  totally  innocent  civil- 
ians must  occur  before  the  world  com- 
munity unites  in  taking  firm  steps  to 
protect  itself  from  these  madmen? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article,  "Arab  Guer- 
rillas Call  Three  Assassins  'Fantastic' 
People"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  1. 1972] 
Arab  Guerbillas  Call  Thkxk  Assassinb 
"Fantastic  People" 
(By  Lewis  B.  Simons) 
"They  obeyed  their  orders.  They  were  fan- 
tastic people." 

In  an  apartment  on  one  of  Beirut's  main 
thoroughfares,  Bassam  Zaylx,  spokesman  for 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 
tine (PPLP),  heaped  deUghted  praise  on 
the  three  Japanese  terrorists  who  had  turned 
Tel  Aviv  airport  Into  a  bloodbath  Tuesday 
night.  .     . 

"They  were  trained  by  us  here  In  the  Arab 
world,"  Zaylx  said.  The  mission  of  the  Jap- 
anese trio,  he  said,  was  "to  raise  the  temper- 
ature" of  Arab-Israeli  hostility.  "I  fore- 
see that  coming  through  Israeli  reprisals — 
perhaps  successful  Israeli  reprisals — and  the 
Arab  reaction  to  them,"  he  said. 

"Our  operation  could  mark  a  turning 
point." 

While  the  PPLP  waited  with  anticipation 
for  reprisals,  officials  in  Lebanon  and  other 
Arab  nations  waited  with  apprehension. 
Special  security  cautions  were  taken  at 
Beirut  alrjwrt. 
And  in  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  government 


and  press  reacted  with  shock  and  disgust. 
"We  can't  believe  it,"  most  officials  said. 

The  government  expressed  Its  regret  to 
Israel  that  Japanese  rxationals  were  Involved 
in  the  attack.  And  Israeli  Premier  Oolda  Melr 
told  a  special  session  of  Parliament  that 
she  did  not  regard  the  three  gunmen  as 
representatives  of  their  country.  "The  friend- 
ly relations  between  Israel  and  Japan  will  re- 
main unhany>ered,"  she  said. 

As  well  as  Tokyo  police  could  determine 
Initially,  the  three  terrorists  were  members  of 
the  United  Red  Army,  an  extremist,  revolu- 
tionary organization. 

Together  with  another  Japanese  radical 
group,  the  United  Red  Army  has  been  linked 
with  the  murders  of  11  police  and  defense 
officials  since  September,  1967.  Earlier  this 
year,  12  members  of  the  United  Red  Army 
were  discovered  slain  by  their  comrades  in  an 
mtraf  action  pvirge. 

In  March,  1970,  several  "soldiers  of  the 
group  hijacked  a  Japanese  Airlines  plane  to 
North  Korea.  Later,  other  "soldiers"  went  to 
Beirut  to  make  contact  with  the  PPLP. 

Last  October,  police  reported,  an  Arab  mem- 
ber of  the  PPLP,  identified  as  Ruvashl 
Ghanen,  went  to  Japan  and  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Red  Army.  The  two  groups 
Issued  jointly  a  booklet  entlUed  "Arab  Guer- 
rillas and  the  World  Red  Army." 

The  PFLP  dismissed  any  suggestions  that 
the  Palestinians  could  not  carry  off  the 
bloody  airport  attack  themselves  and  so  had 
to  turn  to  a  Japanese  suicide  squad.  "Let 
them  say  what  they  like,"  retorted  ZayU. 
"Arabs  from  the  occupied  territories  par- 
ticipated In  this  operation,  too.  Besides,  the 
three  Japanese  were  members  of  the  PFLP  . . . 
We  have  Irish  members  tco." 

The  Front  spokesman  also  denied  that 
the  Japanese  were  a  kamikaze  unit.  "They 
were  not  planning  to  kUl  themselves,"  he 

said. 

The  man  who  apparently  died  by  his  own 
hand  grenade,  has  been  Identified  as  Ken 
Torlo,  23.  His  accomplice  who  was  found 
dead  is  Identified  as  Jori  Sugisakl,  23.  The 
third  man,  Dalsuke  Nanba,  23.  was  cap- 
tured. Japanese  police  said  there  was  doubt 
that  the  names  were  real  and  that  their 
passports  were  forgeries. 

Zaylx's  alluBlon  to  Irish  members  of  the 
PFLP  corroborated  a  recent  statement  by 
the  mUitant  Irish  Republican  Army  saying 
that  the  IRA  had  relations  with  Al  Fatah, 
the  largest  guerrilla  element  of  the  Pales- 
tinian movement. 

The  Front  also  claims  members  from  other 
foreign  countries  throughout  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  Africa.  Leaders  of  Amer- 
ica's Black  Panther  Party  have  said  some 
of  their  members  received  training  In  Pales- 
tinian guerrilla  camps. 

Black  African  liberation  movements  and 
the  Syrian-based  Erltrean  Lll>eratlon  move- 
ment, which  operates  In  Northern  Ethiopia, 
have  especially  strong  ties  with  the  Front. 
The  Palestinians  have  used  young  women 
in  love  with  guerrillas  to  carry  weapons  on 
International  flights.  Last  year,  an  Israeli 
military  court  convicted  an  elderly  French 
couple  and  two  Moroccan  sisters  of  attempt- 
ing to  smuggle  explosive  devices  into  Israel 
for  use  by  the  guerrillas. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  foreign  mem- 
bers, a  Front  spokesman  said,  the  PFLP 
"maintains  close  relations  with  all  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  of  the  world." 

But  beneath  this  grandiose  view  of  world- 
wide revolutionary  brotherhood,  the  Front 
made  clear  that  the  raid  by  the  three  Jap- 
anese was  a  direct  response  to  Israel's  suc- 
cessful aborting  of  a  guerrilla  attempt  to 
free  imprisoned  colleagues  by  hijacking  a 
Belgian  jetliner  three  weeks  ago. 

The  guerrillas  were  infuriated  by  the  "ar- 
rogant" way  the  Israelis  have  paraded  their 
"Invincibility"  since  then,  Zaylx  said. 

Asked  If  the  PFLP  had  any  moral  misgiv- 
ings about  the  Japanese  assault,  Zaylx  re- 
pUed: 
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"None  at  all." 

He  said  that  the  three  terrorists  were  In- 
structed to  open  fire  not  on  the  pe^sengers 
of  the  Air  France  airliner  which  brought 
them  to  Tel  Aviv,  but  on  those  disembark- 
ing from  an  El  Al  flight  due  to  arrive  10 
minutes  later,  as  well  as  their  friends  and 
relatives  waiting  to  welcome  them. 

"We  were  s\ire  that  00  to  95  per  cent  of 
the  people  In  the  airport  at  the  time  the 
operation  was  due  to  take  place  would  be 
Israelis  or  people  of  direct  loyalty  to  Israel." 
he  said. 

"Our  purpose  was  to  kill  as  many  people 
as  possible  at  the  airport,  Israelis,  of  course, 
but  anyone  else  who  was  there. 

"There  Is  a  war  going  on  In  Palestine. 
People  should  know  that.  Why  don't  they 
go  to  Saigon?" 

(This  article  was  compiled  from  dispatches 
by  the  Tokyo  bureau  of  The  Washington 
Post.  David  Hirst,  Beirut  correspondent  of 
The  Manchester  Guardian  and  news  agen- 
cies.) 


ADDRESS  BY  PATRICK  L.  GRAY  HI. 
ACTINO  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FBI 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI,  Patrick  L. 
Gray  m,  gave  an  excellent  address  at 
the  fourth  annual  crime  control  con- 
ference of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi. 
This  was  Mr.  Gray's  flret  speech  outside 
Washington  since  he  succeeded  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

While  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  for 
bequeathing  to  the  American  people  "an 
investigative  agency  free  of  scandal  or 
corruption,  sound  in  principle  and  organ- 
ization, and  thoroughly  dedicated  to 
prompt,  efficient,  and  Impartial  service." 
Mr.  Gray  indicated  that  he  intended  to 
"build  on  the  sturdy  foimdation  created 
by  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  the  FBI." 

Pledging  to  oppose  "any  propostil 
which  might  contain  seeds  for  the  possi- 
ble growth  of  a  national  police  force," 
Mr.  Gray  promised  continued  close  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  insure  that  all  citi- 
zens will  receive  the  most  effective  crim- 
inal Investigative  services  possible. 

Because  I  believe  this  very  eloquent 
and  impressive  speech  should  be  read 
by  all  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challenges  Wk  Face  Tooethzb 
(By  the  Honorable  L.  Patrick  Gray  m) 

The  past  three  weeks  have  been  the  most 
Interesting  and  enlightening  of  my  career. 
They  have  provided  me  a  unique  Insight  Into 
the  talent,  energy,  and  Insight  with  which 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  directed  the  FBI  for  nearly 
48  years. 

His  legacy  to  us  is  an  investigative  agency 
free  of  scandal  or  corruption,  sound  In  prin- 
ciple and  organization,  and  thoroughly  dedi- 
cated to  prompt,  efficient,  and  impartial  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people. 

The  challenge  confronting  my  FBI  asso- 
ciates and  me  is  g^'eat — great  in  terms  of  Its 
magnitude  and  complexity,  and  greater  still 
in  terms  of  opportunity.  We  can  render  no 
higher  honor  to  Mr.  Hoover,  or  render  no 
greater  service  to  the  American  people,  than 
to  continue  to  build  on  the  sturdy  founda- 
tion created  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  FBI. 

To  borrow  words  of  Shakespeare,  "What  Is 
past  Is  prologue." 


Nothing  Is  more  certain  In  life  than  the 
Inevitability  of  change. 

To  keep  pace  with  steadily  advancing  tech- 
nology and  constantly  shifting  trends  In 
crime,  the  months  and  years  ahead  imdoubt- 
edly  will  present  many  challenges  to  the 
FBI's  procedures  and  techniques — but  there 
will  be  no  change  In  the  deep  respect  fcMr 
civil  liberties,  the  strict  conformity  with  due 
process,  and  the  adherence  to  other  funda- 
mental principles  that  have  characterized 
the  FBI's  performance  of  duty  over  the  years. 

To  those  of  you  who  represent  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  let  me  reafOrm  some  of  the 
principles  I  have  In  mind. 

First,  on  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction,  the 
FBI  must — and  will — continue  to  show  full 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  state  and  local 
authorities. 

The  FBI  and  the  American  peqple  look 
upon  America's  state  and  local  peace  offi- 
cers— numbering  nearly  400,000  strong — as 
the  Nation's  principal  defense  against  crime. 
It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  warned  of  "the 
paralysis  which  has  sooner  or  later  fallen 
upon  every  people  who  have  looked  to  their 
central  government  to  patronize  and  nurture 
them."  I  share  those  views. 

Occasionally  there  have  arisen  prc^oeals 
to  vest  In  the  FBI  responsibilities  which 
woxild  seem  to  conflict  with  those  of  state 
and  local  authorities.  Such  proposals  raised 
fears  that  a  national  police  force  was  on 
the  horizon. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  proposal 
which  might  contain  seeds  for  possible 
growth  of  a  national  police  force.  So  was 
Mr.  Hoover.  As  long  as  I  am  head  of  the 
FBI.  the  FBI  will  not  take  the  flrst  small 
step  which  might  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  national  police  force. 

Second,  the  FBI  must — and  will — continue 
to  render  to  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies the  assistance  requested,  consistent 
with  America's  constitutional  framework 
and  within  the  limitations  placed  on  our 
authority  by  the  Congress,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  FBI  Is  totally  committed  to  serve  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
will  discharge  the  trust  and  responsibilities 
placed  In  our  hands.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  accomplishing  this  Is  through 
full  and  complete  cooperation  with  you  In 
meeting  the  criminal  challenge  to  the  well 
being  of  our  society. 

During  the  early  1960'b  a  tidal  wave  of 
crime  began  to  mount  across  the  United 
States. 

As  a  Nation,  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  entered  the  1970's  determined  to 
reverse  the  malignant  growth  of  the  crim- 
inal Invasion. 

The  Federal  Government  moved  quickly 
to  develop  new  tools  and  to  use  existing 
tools  provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Prominent  among  the  new  tools  fur- 
nished us  Is  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970,  which  provides  much  greater 
witness  protection  and  Immunity  than  be- 
fore and  has  expanded  the  FBI's  Jurisdic- 
tion In  cases  involving  major  gambling  op- 
erations and  the  infiltration  of  legitimate 
businesses  by  racketeers. 

We  have  been  using  the  previously  exist- 
ing tools  against  professional  hoodlums  and 
racketeers  with  highly  telling  effect  In- 
cluding court-approved  wiretaps,  an  In- 
valuable technique  authorized  by  Congress 
m  1968  and  first  used  In  1960. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  In  this  tightly 
limited  and  controlled  use  of  electronic 
equipment,  the  P'BI  conforms  strictly  with 
a  law  which  has  the  sanction  not  only  of 
Congress,  but  of  our  courts.  This  technique 
Is  employed  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  with  the  specific  au- 
thority and  order.  In  each  instance,  of  a 
Federal  court. 


FBI  electronic  sxirvelllances  are  Instituted 
and  maintained  in  a  manner  designed  to  af- 
ford the  fullest  protection  of  Individual  liber- 
ties whUe,  at  the  same  time,  upholding  so- 
ciety's right  to  protect  Itself  against  the 
ravage  of  organized  crime. 

The  fxindamental  right  of  any  society  ia 
to  preserve  Itself  and  to  maintain  Its  govern- 
ment as  a  functioning  and  effective  entity. 
This  concept  Is  basic  to  American  law. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  a 
noted  civil  libertarian,  observed  In  a  decision 
handed  down  31  years  ago: 

"Civil  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Imply  the  existence  of  an  orga- 
nized society  maintaining  public  order  with- 
out which  liberty  Itself  woiild  be  lost  In  the 
excesses  of  unrestrained  abuses  .  .  ." 

During  1971,  electronic  surveillances  which 
were  authorized  by  Federal  courts  led  to  the 
arrest  of  1,120  leading  and  supportive  vice 
and  racketeering  figures  by  FBI  agents.  Most 
of  these  arrests  were  made  under  the  Illegal 
gambling  provisions  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

Several  arrests  Involved  police  officers.  As 
jrou  may  know,  the  Act  specifically  covers 
police  corruption,  as  well  as  bribery  of  other 
state  or  local  officials.  In  connection  with 
prohibited  gambling  operations. 

You  also  are  aware  that  Illegal  gambling 
generates  the  organized  crime  bankroll  \ised 
to  finance  other  rapacious  activities  such  as 
drug  trafficking,  loan  sharking  and  the  like. 
The  investment  capital  of  organized  crime 
flows  from  illegal  gambling. 

I  believe  that  the  record  reveals  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  conducted  in  accordance 
with  law  has  proven  to  be  a  most  successful 
weapon  In  the  battle  our  society  Is  waging 
against  organized  crime.  We  must  not  lose 
that  weapon. 

There  remain,  however,  other  areas  for 
legal  reform — reforms  to  combat  crime  while 
preserving  individual  rights.  Something  is 
wrong  with  a  criminal  Justice  process  which 
seems  not  to  deter  or  to  rehabilitate. 

An  FBI  special  study  launched  nearly  10 
years  ago  and  continuing  to  this  day  shows 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  persons 
arrested  on  Federal  charges  in  1970  were 
repeaters.  The  average  time  span  between 
their  first  and  latest  arrests  was  five  years 
and  five  months,  and  they  had  been  arrested 
an  average  of  four  times  each  In  this  period. 

Another  study  of  some  16,000  offenders  re- 
leased to  the  community  in  1965  showed  that 
63  percent  of  them  had  been  rearrested  with- 
in four  years.  Fifty-six  percent  of  those 
released  on  probation  and  61  percent  of  those 
released  on  parole  were  rearrested  In  this 
four-year  period.  The  younger  the  age  group 
at  time  of  release,  the  higher  the  rate  of 
rearrest  proved  to  be. 

Figures  such  as  these  clearly  Illustrate  that 
far  more  Is  Involved  in  stemming  the  crime 
problem  than  successful  investigation  and 
arrest.  The  offender  must  be  given  valid  cause 
to  believe  that  he  will  be  dealt  with  fairly, 
yet  realistically  and  effectively,  by  all  whom 
he  encounters  along  the  paths  of  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  process. 

Addressing  the  American  Bar  Association 
last  summer,  the  then  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  spoke  of  the  growing  abuse  of  the 
criminal  process  and  warned  of  "the  Hydra 
of  excess  proceduralisms,  archaic  formalisms, 
pretrial  motions,  post-trial  motions,  appeals, 
postponements,  continuances,  collateral  at- 
tacks, which  can  have  the  effect  of  dragging 
Justice  to  death  and  stealing  the  very  life  out 
of  the  law." 

"We  face  in  the  United  States  a  situation," 
Mr.  Mitchell  continued,  "where  the  discovery 
of  g^ullt  or  Innocence  as  a  function  of  the 
courts  Is  in  danger  of  drowning  in  a  sea  of 
legalisms." 

That  "sea,"  I  might  add,  abounds  with 
extremely  curmlng  sharks.  I  refer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  "continuance  experts"  who 
seek  postponement  after  postponement,  and 
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invoke  delay  after  delay,  whUe  the  case 
grows  old,  witnesses  waver  or  become  un- 
available, and  the  accused  walks  the  streets 
on  personal  recognizance  or  penny  ante  ball. 
In  discussing  this  very  problem,  a  news- 
paper In  your  state  capital  editorialized  in 
1968,  "One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  increas- 
ing violence  in  Mississippi  is  that  so  many 
offenders  are  certain  their  trials  can  be  de- 
layed indefinitely — and  that  If  and  when 
they  are  brought  to  trial,  they  can  somehow 
escape  punishment." 

I  refer  also  to  the  "court  shoppers"  such 
as  the  attorney  who  was  quoted  In  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  this  year  as  saying  he  could 
"plead  to  anything"  before  one  particular 
judge  "and  know  that  my  may  will  walk  out 
of  the  courtroom  on  probation." 

And  I  refer  to  the  "plea  bargainers"  whose 
success  In  arranging  reduced  charges 
prompted  a  veteran  Jurist  to  complain,  "I 
personally  have  had  a  murder  case  prosecuted 
before  me  as  simple  assault.  And  a  rape  case 
was  recently  prosecuted  as  assault  and  de- 
stroying property,  to  wit.  the  undergar- 
ments." 

The  breakdown  of  our  courts  may  ensure 
the  rupture  of  our  social  fabric  and  guar- 
antee that  might  will  be  right.  No  American 
would  then  be  free,  nor  would  liberty  sur- 
vive. That  is  why  we  can  neither  condone 
nor  Ignore  the  antics  of  that  peculiar  breed 
of  officer  of  the  court  who  deliberately  ob- 
structs the  orderly  processes  of  Justice, 
browbeats  Judges,  and  treats  the  courtroom 
as  a  theater  of  war. 

On  repeated  occasions  Chief  Jxistlcs  War- 
ren Burger  has  warned  of  the  heavy  dam- 
age being  done  to  ovu-  legal  system  by  these 
exhibitionists. 

Addressing  the  American  Law  Institute  in 
Washington  last  May,  the  Chl^  Justice  noted 
the  encroachment  of  "incivility"  in  the 
courtroom.  "All  too  often,"  he  observed, 
"overzealous  advocates  seem  to  think  the 
zeal  and  effectiveness  of  a  lawyer  depend 
on  how  thoroughly  he  can  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings or  how  loud  he  can  shout  or  how 
close  he  can  come  to  insulting  all  those  be 
encoimters — Including  the   Judges." 

The  out-of-court  conduct  of  most  of  these 
attorneys  has  been  no  less  scandalous.  They 
exploit  misunderstanding;  they  encourage 
confrontation;  they  appeal  to  those  who  place 
rule  by  mob  above  rule  by  law. 

One  of  the  legally  trained  agitators  to 
whom  I  refer  has  been  quoted  as  telling  a 
street  audience  In  our  Nation's  Capital  last 
September,  "I  have  come  out  of  a  prison 
yard  . .  .  where  I  was  privileged  to  meet,  yes, 
convicted  murderers,  child  molesters,  holdup 
artists,  second-story  men,  and  they  were  the 
finest  and  most  decent  men  I  had  ever  met." 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  disrespect  for  law, 
contempt  for  authority  luid  distorted  values 
prevail  among  those  to  whc«n  this  activist 
directs  his  strongest  appeal?  They  axe  the 
tarnished  legions  from  whose  rajiks  have 
come  the  makers  of  Molotov  cocktails  and 
dynamite  bombs,  the  destroyers  of  Govern- 
ment records,  the  desecrators  of  our  flag,  who 
resort  to  violence  in  futile  attempts  to 
achieve  that  which  they  cannot  gain  by  the 
ballot. 

Persons  who  pursue  this  philosophy  com- 
prise a  militant  assault  force  against  the 
American  way  of  life.  They  demand  rights 
for  themselves  but  utterly  disregard  the 
rights  of  others.  They  use  their  freedom  of 
speech  to  shout  down  and  deny  freedom  of 
speech  to  those  who  may  bold  (^posing 
views. 

I  believe  that  peaceful  debate,  dissent, 
and  assembly  are  vital  life  signs  of  our  Re- 
public. They  are  unalienable  rights  of  the 
American  clitzen  long  protected  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Violent  conduct  in  the  exercise 
of  these  rights,  however,  is  not  protected 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
or  the  Court  decisions.  Our  Constltutton  Is 
not  a  suicide  pact. 


Under  Executive  Directives  and  laws  of 
Congress,  the  FBI  will  continue  to  Investi- 
gate acts  by  Individuals  and  organizations 
that  threaten  the  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  American 
citizens.  This  Is  an  area  which  I  expect  to 
draw  the  heaviest  salvoes  of  protest  and 
complaint  beca\ise  those  who  would  alter 
drastically  our  form  of  Government  must — 
and  will — remain  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
work  of  the  FBI  in  behalf  of  aU  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Appearing  before  a  Subcommittee  of  Con- 
gress Just  12  weeks  ago.  Director  Hoover  ex- 
pressed the  philosophy  which  he  had  de- 
veloped during  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
American  people  in  theee  words: 

"You  are  honored  by  your  friends,  and 
you  are  dUtinguUhed  by  your  enemies." 

By  every  definition  of  the  word,  his  was 
a  most  distinguished  career.  Those  of  us 
who  carry  on  his  work — the  work  of  the 
FBI — wlU  strive  to  merit  the  confidence  and 
support  of  those  who  honored  him,  that 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  are  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  these  United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  JOURNEY  TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's Journey  to  Moscow  clearly  is  a 
major  step  forward  in  achieving  peace- 
ful and  mutually  beneficial  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  It  constitutes,  as  well,  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  assuring  peace 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Among  the  major  accords  signed  dur- 
ing the  summit  talks,  none  matches,  of 
course,  the  primacy  and  uniqueness  of 
the  Strategic  Anns  Limitation  Treaty. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
represents  a  vital  move  toward  control- 
ling the  nuclear  arms  race,  which  has 
been  spiralling  ever  upward.  The  arms 
race,  if  permitted  to  continue  unchecked, 
would  go  on  draining  off  the  precious, 
and,  in  many  cases  irreplaceable,  re- 
sources which  both  of  our  nations 
urgently  need  to  solve  critical  domestic 
problems.  We  all  know  this. 

The  ABM  portion  of  the  treaty  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent.  It  will  certainly  receive  the 
careful  scrutiny,  not  only  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  but  of  this  entire  Cham- 
ber, as  well.  I  am  confident  that  the 
SALT  treaty  will  emerge  from  this  Sen- 
ate scrutiny  and  public  debate,  recog- 
nized as  the  most  significant  step  we 
have  taken  for  peace  since  the  ending  of 
World  War  U. 

The  public  debate  has  already  begun 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  record  being 
compiled  for  the  final  weighing  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SALT  agreement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  made  by  Sen- 
ator Henhy  M.  Jackson  and  myself  dm-- 
ing  the  course  of  the  Today  Show,  of  the 
NBC-TV  network,  on  May  31, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am   Imtkbview  With   Senators  Pkbct   and 
Jackson 

Fhank  McGee.  Five  days  ago  President 
Nixon  and  Soviet  leaders  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  long-pending  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol package.  The  agreement  would  limit  the 
numt>er  of  long-range  offensive  mlssUes, 
ICBM's,   both   land-based   and   submarine- 


launched,  as  well  as  antlballlsttc  missiles, 
ABM'b,  at  the  levels  now  in  operation  or 
under  construction. 

Well,  how  does  the  Senate  feel  about  this? 
One  of  them  Is  a  treaty  and  will  require 
Senate  ratiScation. 

For  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Senate  rati- 
fication, we  switch  now  to  Washington  and 
there  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican 
of  Illinois,  believes  this  Is  the  proper  course 
to  follow;  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Demo- 
crat of  Washington,  has  some  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  agreement.  With  them  Is 
Today  Washington  Editor  Bill  Monroe. 
Gentlemen. 

Bill  Monroe.  Good  morning,  Prank.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  before  we  get  In  the  pros  and 
cons,  why  don't  you  tell  us  just  briefly  what 
Is  in  the  section  of  this  arms  control  pack- 
age that  Includes  the  treaty  on  defensive 
missiles  or  ABM's. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Well.  BUI,  it 
permits  both  sides  to  have  an  ABM  system 
around  their  respective  capitals.  It  permits 
both  sides  to  have  a  system,  an  ABM  system, 
in  defense  of  one  area  of  their  missiles  It 
would  mean,  of  course,  a  dismantling  of  one 
of  our  sites,  at  Malmstrom  In  Montana,  which 
Is  now  under  way  In  my  judgment,  its  a 
useless  system. 

Monroe.  Senator  Percy,  before  we  get  in 
the  pros  and  cons,  why  don't  ycu  tell  us  as 
briefly  what  Is  in  the  executive  agreement 
that  would  run  for  five  years  covering  offen- 
sive missiles. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  Very  wisely,  the 
President  refused  to  enter  Into  an  ABM 
agreement  until  we  have  a  limitation  and 
agreement  on  offensive  weapon  systems.  Es- 
sentially what  this  does  is  freeze  both  sides 
at  the  present  level  of  ICBMs  and  submarine- 
launched  missile  systems.  And  if  they're  to 
increase  the  submarine-launched  system, 
they  must  then  give  up  certain  of  the  ICBMs 
that  they  now  have. 

So  It's  a  freeze.  And  Inasmuch  as  they 
were  In  a  very  heavy  construction  program, 
250  ICBMs  a  year,  128  submarine-launched 
missiles,  and  we  were  not  in  any  construction 
program,  this  of  course  gave  us  a  decided 
advantage. 
Senator  Jackson.  Well,  what  I  .  .  . 
Monroe.  Let's  get  further  into  the  pros 
and  cons.  Taking  the  whole  package,  the 
treaty  on  defensive  missiles,  ABMs,  and  the 
agreement  on  offensive  missiles,  what's  good 
and  what's  bad  about  the  whole  package? 
Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  Bill,  first  of  all, 
there's  no  freeze.  They're  giving  up  what  we 
call  the  SS78  and  Bs,  their  outdated  missiles 
that  they  were  going  to  phase  cut  that  we 
phased  out  years  ago,  the  Titans  and  the 
Thors  and  the  Juplters.  And  I  would  point 
out  that  the  end-result  here  Is  no  freeze  at 
all,  because  they  can  go  ahead  with  MIRVs.  It 
will  be  possible  for  them  to  have  84  subma- 
rines to  our  maximum  of  44  submarines. 
They'll  have  1,016  mlssUes  on  their  subs  to 
ouj:  little  over  700.  I  would  point  out  that 
they  wiU  have  an  overall  advantage,  a  very 
large  one,  on  land-based  systems.  They  get 
1.618  mft»'"'"">  to  our  1.000.  I  would  point 
out  that  they  wlU  have  the  ability  to  upgrade 
these  systems.  And  finally  I  would  point  out. 
because  the  press  has  been  misled — we  had — 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
they  had  a  story  showing  that  the  subs  wovUd 
be  the  same  as  the  United  States,  that  Is.  the 
Polaris  type,  but  there's  another  factor:  there 
have  been  some  secret  understandings  with 
the  Soviets  that  have  not  yet  come  out,  and 
frankly  I  can't  pass  on  this  treaty  until  they 
make  public  all  aspects  of  the  treaty  and 
the  secret  part  may  be  quite  substantial. 
Monroe.  Senator  Percy. 
Senator  Percy.  What's  really  happened — 
you  can  always,  as  two  horse  traders,  argue 
who  got  the  best  of  the  trade.  But  I  think 
what's  reaUy  happened  is  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  can  now  say  we 
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have  taken  tbe  first  step  to  arrest  and  stop 
the  arms  race,  the  nuclear  arms  race,  which 
was  running  at  horrendous  costs  for  both 

of   U3. 

You  can't  have  an  agreement  unless  there's 
certain  advantages  for  both  sides.  It  must  be 
In  their  mutual  Interest.  Otherwise  It's  not 
going  to  be  adhered  to  anyway. 

Here  we  do  have  a  situation  where  the  62 
submarines  that  they  have  sounds  formid- 
able. But  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  way 
way  ahead  In  MiRVlng.  So  far  as  .  .  . 

Monroe.  MIRVlng  being  Installing  the 
multiple  warheads  . . . 

Senator  Percy.  Multiple  heads  independ- 
ently targeted  on  them.  We  can't  say  that 
we  don't  have  adequate  defense.  We  both 
have  su£Qclency  now.  We  certain  have  In 
our  ICBM  arsenal  1,054.  We  also  have  450 
big  bombers  against  140  for  them.  We  also 
have  200  fighter  bombers.  We  have  7,000 
nuclear  heads  In  Europe  alone  which  are 
not  under  this  treaty  agreement. 

So  we  have  sufficiency.  And  they  have  suf- 
ficiency. It's  In  our  mutual  Interest  to^to 
put  a  freeze  on  this  thing  and  say  enough 
Is  enough. 

MoNBOE.  Senator  .  .  . 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  what  I  .  .  . 

Senator  Percy.  While  what  we've  really 
saved  Is  not  building  an  ABM  system  on 
either  side  which  then  means  they  don't 
have  to  keep  up  their  offensive  construc- 
tion, we  don't  have  to  keep  ours  up. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well  .  .  . 

Monroe.  Senator  Jackson  says  there  is  no 
freeze. 

Senator   Jackson.   That's  precisely  right. 

Senator  Percy.  There  literally  is.  You  can 
mix,  you  can  change  the  mix.  And  of  course 
there  is  no  freeze  on  the  MIRVlng.  And  here 
we  have  a  technological  advantage  in 
superiority  that  Senator  Jackson  would  rec- 
ognize. We're  way  ahead  of  them. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  I  .  .  . 

Senator  F»ercy.  But  you  each  have  to  have 
maybe  equally  •  •  •  imhappy  about  certain 
things  but  happy  about  other  things — the 
main  point  is,  we've  now  taken  this  first  step 
to  say  it's  sensible  between  the  superpowers 
to  limit  this  nuclear  arms  race.  And  I  think 
Senator  Jackson  feels  that  in  principle  it's 
wise  to  say  that. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  look.  Look,  let's 
Just  get  this  right  down  to  the  bare  knuckle 
points  of  this  thing.  You  can  talk  till  you're 
blue  In  the  face,  but  we  don't  even  have 
parity  under  this  agreement. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  started  out  that  we  were 
going  to  maintain  a  superior  posture.  We 
don't  even  have  parity.  When  they  have 
1.618  missiles  land  based,  we  have  1.054.  Bear 
in  mind  that  313  of  those  missiles — that's 
these  huge  new  ones — have  more  destructive 
power  by  many  times  than  all  of  our  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missiles.  I'm  just  giving 
you  the  qualitative  aspect. 

Numerically  they  outreach  us  in  both  di- 
rections. And  to  convey  to  the  public  that 
we're  going  to  save  money  here  is  nonsense, 
because  the  administration  is  coming  up 
and  asking  for  billions  for  the  ULMS  pro- 
gram, that's  the  advanced  Navy  program.  The 
Russians  are  going  to  spend  billions.  And  I 
think  It's  Just  outrageous  that  we  convey  the 
impression  we're  going  to  stop  the  arms  race, 
because  it  won't. 

Monroe.  We  have  a  question  from  Frank 
McGee. 

McGee.  Senator  Jackson,  the  only  part  of 
this  that  the  Senate  will  be  required  to  vote 
on  is  the  treaty  affecting  ABMs. 
Senator  Jackson.  That's  right. 
Mr.  McGee.  a  moment  ago,  you  called  It 
a  useless  system  anyway.  Well,  why  not  go 
ahead  and  approve  it,  then? 

Senator  Jackson.  Well.  lo<A,  there  are  two 
things  I  want  to  make  very  clear.  The  ABM 
part  involves  the  treaty.  That'll  be  passed  on 
only  by  the  Senate.  The  so-called  freeze, 
which  is  a  misnomer,  will  be  passed  on  by 


both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  because  un- 
der the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Act  any  executive  agreement  must  be 
approved  by  the  Congress,  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

Now,  I  fought  very  strongly  against  put- 
ting an  ABM  system  around  Washington, 
D.C.  We  killed  it  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It's  useless,  won't  defend  anything. 
And  you  can't  defend  your  hardened  missile 
sites  with  a  one-site  system.  That  was  tbe 
whole  thrust  of  the  ABM  debate.  I  bandied 
it  for  three  years;  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
this  one.  I  got  it  through  by  one  vote.  It's 
a  useless  system. 

Senator  Percy.  Prank,  if  I  could  interject, 
this  is  exactly  what  I've  been  saying  and  Sen- 
ator Cooper  and  others  who  fought  the  ABM 
for  years,  that  it  is  a  useless  system.  And  it's 
about  time  . . . 

Senator  Jackson.  On  a — on  a  one-site  basis. 

Senator  Percy.  ...  we  realized  this.  I  would 
like  to  answer  one  thing  that  Senator  Jack- 
son has  said,  because  he's  right  in  that  they 
do  have  more  missiles  than  we  have.  But 
we  have  three  times  as  many  warheads  as 
they  have. 

(Both  Senators  talk  at  once.) 

Monroe.  Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Jack- 
son, Senator  Jackson  of  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Percy  of  Illinois,  time  for  a  station 
break. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  .loin  Senators  in  paying  great  tribute 
to  the  24th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Only  24  years  ago,  on 
May  15,  1948,  these  courageous  and  de- 
termined people  once  again  saw  the  re- 
birth of  the  Jewish  State. 

In  those  few  years,  Israel  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation  in  the  international  community. 
During  that  time  more  than  2^2  mil- 
lion Israelis  have  made  impressive  and 
substantial  achievements.  Agriculturally, 
economically,  and  socially,  Israel  contin- 
ues to  demonstrate  to  the  world  her  de- 
sire and  will  to  survive  as  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world. 

But  the  burdens  on  Israel  and  her  peo- 
ple have  not  diminished.  Although  Israel 
continues  to  seek  peace  and  good  rela- 
tions with  her  Arab  neighbors,  the  ten- 
sions between  these  peoples  have  re- 
mained constant.  It  was  President  John- 
son who  stated  In  June  1967  that: 

Each  nation  In  the  area  must  have  the  right 
to  live  without  threat  of  attack  or  extinction. 

Israel  believes  in  and  wants  a  perma- 
nent peace,  but  many  of  her  neighbors 
apparently  do  not.  As  a  result,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  strong  defense  through 
equipment  and  manpower  has  greatly  af- 
fected the  Israeli  economy. 

Still  another  enormous  burden  on  the 
people  and  the  economy  of  Israel  is  the 
vast  migration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  their 
national  homeland.  In  1971  more  than 
15,000  Jews  immigrated  to  Israel,  as  a 
result  of  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  This  figure  is 
expected  to  reach  more  than  35,000  for 
1972.  Israel  is  a  necessary  and  vital  hope 
for  the  Soviet  Jews,  but  this  influx  is 
surpassing  her  capacity  to  meet  their 
needs. 

The  nation  of  Israel,  in  striving  to  de- 
fend and  protect  her  independence,  and 
to  provide  for  her  people  and  those  who 
seek  her  shelter,  continues  to  need  Amer- 
ican support — our  aircraft,  our  arma- 


ments, and  our  financial  assistance.  The 
American  people  have  responded  gen- 
erously in  providing  this  greatly  needed 
aid,  with  approximately  three-fourths  of 
private  giits  and  loans  to  Israel  coming 
from  the  United  States.  But  for  that 
nation  to  remain  economically  viable,  this 
support  must  continue  and  grow. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion  of  the 
24th  anniversary  of  Israel  Independence 
Day,  we  in  the  United  States  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  the  support  of  this 
free  nation.  I  personally  send  my  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  offer 
them  my  deepest  respect  and  support. 


CURRENT  HEALTH  ISSUES  BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  recently  gave  a 
speech  before  the  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association  in  Salt  Lake 
City  dealing  with  current  health  issues 
before  Congress. 

As  is  his  trademark.  Senator  Bennett 
deals  in  a  scholarly  and  efficient  manner 
with  this  entire  problem  area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech,  de- 
livered on  May  19,  1972,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CimBENT  Health  Issues  Before  the 
Congress 

I  appreciate  the  opportimlty  to  speak  to 
this  group  today  on  current  health  Issues 
before  the  Congress.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant health  legislation  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  is  H.R.  1,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1971,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  very  significant  amend- 
ments to  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  bill,  I  have  be- 
come familiar  with  these  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  provisions.  We  have  been  working 
on  this  bill  for  a  number  of  months  now,  and 
we  expect  to  complete  our  work  sometime 
within  the  next  month. 

Today,  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
become  vast  and  expensive  programs.  The 
tota  State  and  Federal  expenditures  for  medi- 
care and  Medicaid  In  fiscal  1972  are  estimated 
at  over  $17  billion.  As  this  figure  shows,  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  very  large 
piuchaser  of  health  care  since  the  advent  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Tbe  amendments  em- 
bodied In  the  current  legislation  are  really 
the  first  major  changes  that  the  Congress 
has  made  In  these  programs  since  they  were 
enacted  In  1965.  The  Finance  Committee 
staff  published  a  detaUed  report  on  the  pro- 
grams in  early  1970,  and  the  Committee  held 
an  extensive  series  of  oversight  hearings  later 
that  year.  All  of  this  work  has  resulted  In  a 
number  of  very  significant  legislative  pro- 
posals for  changes  In  the  programs. 

The  amendments  to  the  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid programs  will  have  an  Impact  on  aU 
segments  of  the  health  care  field.  Patients, 
physicians,  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
health  insvirance  companies  will  aU  be 
affected  In  one  way  or  another  by  the 
changes. 

In  fact,  these  amendments  have  an  added 
significance  In  light  of  the  increasing  pres- 
sure over  the  past  few  years  for  an  Increased 
Federal  role  in  the  financing  of  health  care. 
It  seems  clear  that  any  expanded  Federal 
health  Insurance  programs  will  draw  heavily 
upon  the  patterns  established  by  Medicare 
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and  Medicaid.  I  will  discuss  some  of  tbe  vari- 
ous national  health  Insurance  proposals  and 
the  prospects  for  an  Increased  Federal  role  In 
the  financing  of  health  care  a  bit  later. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  major  provisions  in  HJR.  1. 

Nearly  all  tbe  provisions  In  the  bill  address 
the  two  major  problems  which  we  have  faced 
with  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  first  prob- 
lem is  the  sky-rocketing  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams. And  the  second  Is  the  sometimes  un- 
even quaUty  of  health  services  which  has 
been  delivered  to  recipients.  To  give  some 
further  indication  of  how  rapidly  tbe  costs  of 
Medicare  have  escalated,  you  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  under  current  financ- 
ing, the  Medicare  hospital  Insurance  trust 
fund  has  a  projected  deficit  over  a  twenty- 
five-year  period  of  $247  billion,  which  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  must  deal  with  through  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  Medicare  payroll 
tax  starting  next  year,  and  through  provisions 
to  tighten  administration  of  the  program. 
Additionally,  the  cost  of  the  Part  B  program 
which  covers  physicians'  services  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  first  of  the  major  Medicare  provisions 
in  H.R.  1  is  directed  at  getting  a  handle  on 
rapidly  increasing  hospital  costs.  As  you 
know,  Medicare  currently  reimburses  hos- 
pitals and  extended  care  facilities  on  a  rea- 
sonable cost  basis.  This  reimbursement 
method  in  perhaps  too  many  Instances  has 
emphasized  the  "costs",  and  not  the  "reason- 
able" reimbursing  hospitals  for  whatever  ex- 
penses they  have  been  able  to  document, 
except  for  certain  expenses  obviously  ex- 
cluded by  specific  regulations.  H.R.  1  contains 
a  provision  which  would  change  this.  The 
provision  basically  attempts  to  put  a  limita- 
tion on  reasonable  costs,  and  It  would  operate 
in  the  following  fashion. 

The  Medicare  program  would  group  similar 
facilities  within  an  area  and  look  at  the  costs 
of  each  of  these  similar  Institutions.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  given  authority  to  establish 
limitations  on  overall  costs  which  would  be 
recognized  as  reasonable  for  comparable  serv- 
ices in  comparable  facilities  In  the  area. 

For  example.  If  the  per  diem  costs  of  the 
facilities  were  all  grouped  around  $95  a  day, 
and  one  similar  Institution  had  costs  of  $136 
a  day,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
restrict  the  reimbursement  to  this  latter  fa- 
cility. As  you  can  see,  this  provision  baslcaUy 
further  defines  reasonable  in  terms  of  the 
costs  Incurred  by  similar  institutions.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  give  public 
notice  as  to  those  facilities  which  bad  ex- 
cessive costs,  and  after  such  notification, 
beneficiaries  would  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  costs  which  were  determined  to  be 
excessive. 

The  bin  also  contains  a  provision  which 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  experiment 
with  prospective  reimbursement  mecha- 
nisms. Many  experts  In  the  hospital  field 
have  claimed  that  prospective  reimburse- 
ment Is  the  best  way  to  control  hospital 
costs.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  to 
this.  However,  prospective  reimbursement 
may  not  be  the  panacea  that  some  claim  It  is. 
We  know  the  costs  reimbursement  method 
has  Its  troublesome,  Infiatlonary  aspects. 
However,  prospective  reimbursement  has 
problems  of  another  nature  with  which  we 
must  be  concerned.  First,  when  the  Govern- 
ment negotiate  a  rate  In  advance,  it  puts  a 
certain  burden  on  the  Government  to  close- 
ly monitor  the  services  provided  In  order  to 
determine  that  the  quality  of  those  services 
does  not  decline.  For  example.  If  we  set  a  flat 
rate  of  a  certain  number  of  dollars  per  day, 
the  hospital  can  merely  cut  back  on  the 
quality  of  Its  services  and  thus  achieve  a 
surplus  of  revenues  over  expenses.  Secondly, 
prospective  reimbursement  Involves  a  nego- 
tiation— the  Government  negotiating  rates 
with  hospitals.  We  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience with  other  programs  that  it  is  often 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  obtain  expert 


anns-lengtb  public  interest  negotiators  who 
have  the  same  Incentive  for  tough  bargain- 
ing that  the  institutional  negotiators  would 
have. 

In  spite  of  these  potential  problems,  we 
should  certainly  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
engage  In  a  number  of  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations with  various  methods  of  proo- 
pectlve  reimbursement  so  that  we  can  care- 
fully examine  the  results  of  these  demonstra- 
tions and.  If  they  are  successful,  or  show 
promise,  we  can  give  further  consideration 
to  using  this  type  of  re;mb>urseaient  genei- 
ally  throughout  the  program. 

H.R.  1  contains  another  provit>io^  v^iiieh 
rela</ea  to  hospital  costs,  specifically,  hospital 
capital  expenditures.  Under  present  law.  a 
•iiospital  can  make  large  capita'.  expenditur.;o 
which  may  ha\e  been  disapproved  by  the 
State  or  local  health  planning  council  and 
the  hospital  would  still  be  reimbursed  by 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  for  the  associated 
capital  costs  for  that  expenditure.  Medicare, 
as  you  know,  does  not  reimburse  directly  for 
capital  costs,  but  does  reimburse  Indirectly 
through  the  allowance  for  depreciation  and 
Interest  on  debt.  The  amendment  In  the  bill 
would  prohibit  reimbursement  for  the  asso- 
ciated capital  costs.  If  the  costs  were  for  an 
addition  to  a  facility  or  a  new  facility  which 
had  been  specifically  disapproved  by  the 
State  or  local  health  planning  agency. 

Essentially,  this  provision  represents  the 
first  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
put  real  teeth  Into  our  current  health  plan- 
ning legislation.  Under  the  partnership  for 
health  program,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
strongly  supporting  State  and  local  health 
planning  activities.  It  seems  good  common 
sense  to  line  up  our  FederaUy  financed  bene- 
fit efforts  with  these  Federally  financed  plan- 
ning efforts. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  provision 
In  H.R.  1  which  relates  to  hospitals  and 
which  I  think  would  be  of  special  Interest  to 
this  group — Institutional  planning.  One  of 
the  things  that  became  really  apparent  with 
the  advent  of  the  Medicare  program  was  that 
In  many  cases  hospitals — and  particularly 
smaller  hospitals — did  not  really  have  an 
adequate  capacity  to  develop  fiscal  plans 
such  as  operating  and  capital  budgets. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Hospital  Effec- 
tiveness established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  stated  In  its 
report  a  few  years  ago:  "...  the  fact  must 
be  faced  that  deficiencies  in  hospital  man- 
agement owe  something,  at  least,  to  inatten- 
tion, indifference,  or  lack  of  Information  on 
the  part  of  some  hospital  boards,  and  some 
trustees  with  the  best  intentions  and  energy 
have  not  been  adequately  informed  by  ad- 
ministrations on  what  the  functions  of  a 
hospital  trustee,  or  a  hospital  should  be.  .  .  . 
The  requirement  that  detailed  budgets  and 
operating  plans  be  prepared  annually  as  a 
condition  of  approval  for  participation  In 
Federal  programs  can  be  expected  to  disclose 
management  Inefficiencies  In  such  health 
care  Institutions  as  a  necessary  first  step  to- 
ward bringing  about  needed  Improvements. 
Elspeclally,  the  Committee  believes  this  re- 
quirement will  compel  the  attention  of  many 
ho^ital  trustees  to  lapses  In  management 
that  wovild  not  be  permitted  In  tbelr  own 
businesses." 

Following  receipt  of  this  report  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
we  Include  a  provision  in  the  Medicare 
amendments  which  would  require  that  an 
Institution  have  a  written  overall  plan  and 
budget  reflecting  an  operating  budget  and  a 
Capital  eiQMnditures  plan.  Tbe  full  plan 
would  be  expected  to  contain  information 
outlining  the  services  to  be  provided  In  the 
future,  the  estimated  costs  of  providing  such 
services,  and  tbe  proposed  method  of  financ- 
ing such  costs.  The  plan  is  expected  to  be 
prepared  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  govern- 
ing body  of  the  institution  and  would  cover 


a  five-year  period.  Tbe  plan  would  not  be 
reviewed  for  substance  by  the  government  or 
any  of  Its  agents.  Tbe  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision is  to  assure  that  health  Institutions 
carry  on  budgeting  and  planning  en  their 
own;  not  for  the  government  to  play  a  roll 
in  that  planning.  As  hospital  financial  man- 
agers you  people  know  better  than  any  one 
tbe  Importance  of  financial  management  to 
health  institutions.  This  provision  should 
not  Imply  that  existent  financial  manage- 
ment lu  those  Institutions  with  current  plan- 
ning sjid  management  activities  Is  necessarily 
inadequate;  rather,  the  provision  Is  aimed  at 
assuring  that  all  ho^ltals  avail  themselves 
of  planning  and  management  expertise. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  primarily  those 
Medlcr.re  provisions  in  H.R.  1,  which  relate 
to  health  facilities.  I  shoxild  tell  you  that 
the  Congress  Is  also  concerned  about  the 
rapidly  rising  Increases  In  physician's  charges. 
The  Medicare  program  currently  pays  physi- 
cians "reasonable  and  customary"  charges. 

This  means,  essentially,  that  a  physician's 
customary  charge  will  be  recognized  up  to  a 
certain  limit.  That  limit  has  been  set  at  the 
75th  percentile  for  similar  charges  In  a  given 
area. 

Basically,  the  provision  In  H.R.  1  would 
limit  the  rate  at  which  this  "celling"  on  rea- 
sonable charges  would  be  raised  from  year  to 
year.  It  contains  a  formula  to  limit  the  rat« 
of  Increase  by  factors  representing  the  costs 
of  practice  in  an  area  and  the  average  In- 
creases In  earnings  In  the  area. 

All  of  these  provisions  relate  primsrlly  to 
the  unit  costs  of  services  under  tbe  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs.  Each  of  these  pro- 
visions has  been  approved  by  the  House  Ways 
p.nd  Means  Committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  wliole.  They  have  been  ten- 
tatively approved  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and,  after  formal  approval  by  the 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate,  should  be- 
come law  later  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  Finance  Committee 
studies  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. It  was  clear  to  us  that  additional  pro- 
visions were  necessary  to  control  the  utiliza- 
tion of  services  under  the  programs.  If  we 
were  really  to  get  a  "handle"  on  the  rapidly 
Increasing  expenditures.  A  concern  over  the 
utilization  of  services  leads  directly.  In  turn, 
to  a  concern  over  the  quality  of  the  services 
utilized. 

It  is  these  two  concerns,  utilization  and 
quality,  with  which  I  personally  and  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance  have  been  occupied 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  which  lead  to 
my  introducing  the  "Bennett  Amendment" 
two  years  ago. 

This  amendment  would  establish  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations  (or 
PSRO's)  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
organizations  would  be  formed  by  practicing 
physicians  on  a  local  basis,  though  they 
would  have  a  minimum  size  of  300  physicians. 
The  review  oragnlzatlons  would  be  charged 
with  reviewing  whether  services  provided 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  necessary 
and  met  proper  quality  standards.  The  re- 
view would  be  carried  out  on  a  formal  basis 
using  physician,  patient  and  institutional 
profiles,  and  regional  norms  of  care  and  treat- 
ment. These  review  organizations  are  not 
Intended  to  replace  hospital  review  activities 
where  such  hospital  review  is  effective.  The 
PSRO  Is  Intended,  rather,  to  supplement  ef- 
fective hospital  review  and  replace  Ineffective 
review. 

Tbe  Bennett  Amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Finance  Committee  and  I  am 
confident  that  It  will  be  approved  by  the  full 
Senate  and  beccHne  law  this  year. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  all  of  these  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  provisions  asstime  an 
added  Importance  In  view  of  tbe  mounting 
pressure  over  tbe  past  few  years  for  an  In- 
creased Federal  role  in  the  financing  of 
health  care,  as  any  expanded  Federal  health 
Insurance  programs  will  probably  draw  beav- 
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lly  upon  the  patterns  established  by  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

The  bill  we  are  currently  working  on,  H.B. 
1.  contains  a  rather  slgnlflcant  expansion  at 
Federal  health  Insurance  protection.  For  the 
first  time  It  would  bring  those  people  who 
receive  Social  Security  disability  benefits  into 
Medicare.  To  be  eligible,  however,  a  person 
would  have  to  be  disabled  for  at  least  two 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  this  provision  will 
bring  about  IVi  mUllon  disabled  people  into 
the  Medicare  program  at  a  cost  of  some  $1.5 
billion. 

With  the  passage  of  HJl.  1,  we  wlU  have 
Federally  financed  health  Insurance  for  the 
disabled  and  the  aged  through  Medicare  and 
for  the  poor  through  the  Medicaid  program. 

Whether  or  not  the  Congress  will  expand 
the  Federal  health  Insurance  programs  be- 
yond this  point  is  an  issue  which  will  most 
probably  be  decided  over  the  next  few  years. 
As  you  Imow.  a  substantial  number  of  orga- 
nizatioios,  legislators  and  citizens  are  calling 
for  enaccment  of  some  type  of  National 
Health  Insurance  legislation,  and  bills  have 
been  introduced  or  are  being  prepared  which 
reflect  the  viewpoints  of  such  diverse  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Hospital 
Association  and  the  health  insurance  indus- 
try. There  Is  a  great  variation  between  these 
national  health  proposals.  Some  call  for  a 
minimal  Federal  role  with  the  Government 
granting  tax  credits  for  the  purchase  of  pri- 
vate health  Insurance.  Others  call  for  com- 
plete Federal  financing  of  health  care  paid 
for  through  Federal  general  revenues  and 
payroll  taxes,  accompanied  by  a  vastly  en- 
larged Federal  role  in  controlling  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care.  StUl  other  proposals  call 
for  a  more  limited  approach  of  Federal  In- 
surance against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses. This  latter  problem — the  devastating 
financial  effects  of  a  catastrophic  Illness — is 
one  which  Is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  many 
Americans. 

All  of  these  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
posals fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the 
Congress  will  probably  move  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  provide  Improved  health  insurance 
protection  for  the  poor,  perhaps  through  the 
establishment  of  a  more  unliorm  nationwide 
Medicaid  program. 

I  think  the  major  issue  to  be  decided  over 
the  next  few  years  is  whether  the  Congress 
will  decide  to  provide  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  those  groups  most  in  need — the 
aged,  the  disabled  and  the  poor — and  rely 
on  the  private  sector  to  provide  health  in- 
surance to  the  remainder  of  the  population, 
or  whether  the  Congress  will  choose  to  in- 
stitute a  national  health  insurance  program. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  sponsor  President 
Nixon's  health  insurance  program  In  the 
Senate.  The  major  feature  of  this  proposal 
would  require  employers  to  provide  a  basic 
minimum  health  insurance  package  for  their 
employees.  The  health  insurance  packages 
would  have  to  meet  minimum  standards 
and  the  employer  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  premium  costs. 

I  am  not,  at  this  point  in  time,  wedded  to 
the  details  of  any  particular  health  insur- 
ance proposal.  I  do  feel  that  the  wisest 
course  to  follow  is  to  build  upon  the 
strengths  of  the  present  public-private  sys- 
tem and  to  work  to  eliminate  Its  weaknesses. 
President  Nixon  expressed  this  Idea  well  In 
his  health  message  to  the  Congress  early  last 
year: 

•'We  should  avoid  holding  the  whole  of  our 
health  care  system  responsible  for  failure 
In  some  of  its  parts.  This  Is  a  natiiral  tempta- 
tion in  dealing  with  any  cranplex  problem  to 
say:  'Let  us  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start 
from  scratch.'  But  to  do  this — to  dismantle 
our  entire  health  insurance  system,  for  ex- 
ample— would  be  to  ignore  those  Important 
parts  of  the  system  which  have  provided 
useful  service. 


While  it  would  be  wrong  to  Ignore  any 
weaknesses  In  our  present  system.  It  would 
be  equally  wrong  to  sacrifice  Its  strengths. 
Our  efforts  to  reform  health  care  in  America 
will  be  more  effective  if  they  build  on  these 
strengths." 

Thank  you  again  for  providing  me  with 
this  opportunity  to  visit  with  you. 


ETHNIC  HERITAGE  STUDIES 
CONFERENCE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, in  Washington,  a  National  Coor- 
dinating Assembly  on  Ethnic  Studies  was 
convened  to  discuss  the  increased  atten- 
tion being  given  in  our  country  today  to 
the  study  and  awareness  of  the  heritages 
and  backgrounds  of  the  various  etiinlc 
and  minority  groups  that  make  up  our 
coimtry. 

I  have  been  honored  to  be  the  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Programs  Act,  which  has  been  approved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  many  different  individuals 
and  groups  in  this  growing  field  of  ethnic 
studies. 

The  Coordinating  Assembly  on  Ethnic 
Studies  adopted  a  resolution  in  support 
of  the  ethnic  studies  legislation.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
and  excerpts  from  a  statement  describ- 
ing the  recent  conference  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  op  the  National  Coordinating 

Assembly   on    Ethnic    Heritage    STin>iES, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  28-29,   1972 

Whereas  the  Participants  of  the  National 
Coordinating  Assembly  on  Ethnic  Studies, 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  ethnic, 
cultural  and  minority  groups  of  this  nation, 
concerned  with  cultural  and  ethnic  priorities 
for  America  have  fully  reviewed  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  the  various  aspects  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the  establishment  and  support 
of  ethnic  heritage  studies,  as  originally  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Congressman  Romaji 
Pucinskl  of  nilnois  and  now  contained  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  (S.  659),  they  have  resolved: 

(1)  to  register  our  approval  and  strong 
support  for  the  basic  concept  of  federal  sup- 
port for  ethnic  heritage  studies  which  will 
provide  assistance  designed  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  about  the  nature  of  each 
person's  own  cultural  heritage  and  to  study 
the  contributions  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  ethnic  groups  to  this  nation. 

(2)  As  the  representatives  of  various 
ethnic,  cultural,  minority,  and  academic 
groups,  upon  return  to  our  communities,  to 
actively  work  for  the  prompt  passage  of  the 
above  bill. 

(3)  and,  to  demand  that  full  funding  be 
given  to  Title  IX,  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Bill  (S.  659),  upon  the  final  passage  of  this 
measure. 

A  National  Cooboinatimg  Assxmblt  on 
Ethnic  Stxtdbs 

An  organization  concerned  with  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  Cultural, 
Educational  and  Research  activities  on 
Ethnic  Affairs  In  the  United  States,  was 
created  during  a  2-day  Conference  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.  April  28-29-1972. 

The  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Wash- 
ington Committee  on  Ethnic  Studies 
brought  to  Washington  some  50  Ethnic  and 


Inter-etbnlc  communal  organizations  from 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  2 -day  meeting  the  par- 
ticipants put  together  a  national  organiza- 
tion to  promote  and  develop  Ethnic  Studies 
and  established  an  Advisory  Council  made 
up  of  ethnic  and  academic  representatives 
to  work  for  the  prompt  passage  of  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Bill  (S.  659).  The 
Bill  was  originally  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R-Pa.)  and  Con- 
gressman Roman  Pucinskl  (D-ni.)  and  Is 
now  known  as  TITLE  IX  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  Elected  as  officers  of  the  new 
organization  were.  Dr.  Richard  Kolm,  Presi- 
dent— Dr.  Jalpaul,  Rev.  (Dr.)  Sllvano  To- 
masi,  CB.,  Col.  Caslmir  Lenard,  (USA-Ret'd) , 
Dr.  Andrew  T.  Kopan,  Dr.  F.  Richard  Hsu, 
Dr.  Myron  B.  Kuropas,  Dr.  Michael  S.  Pap, 
Monslgnor  Oeno  Baroni,  Dr.  Hyman  Chan- 
over  and  Dr.  Frances  Sussna  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

The  Conference  which  stressed  Unity, 
Strength  and  Pride  in  Ethnic  Heritage  reg- 
istered strong  support  of  the  Schweiker 
bill  and  demanded  that  full  fimdlng  be 
given  to  Title  IX  upon  the  final  passage  of 
the  measure. 

Conferees  attending  the  meeting  were  con- 
cerned with  the  cultural  and  ethnic  prior- 
ities of  the  nation  and  represented  a  broad 
spectrum  of  cultural,  and  racial  groups. 
Among  these  were:  The  Council  of  Ethnic 
Oroups  in  Western  New  York  of  BtiSalo, 
The  Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.,  The 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  America, 
The  Greater  Cleveland  Intercollegiate  Aca- 
demic Council  on  Ethnic  Studies,  Inc.,  The 
Italian  Coalition  of  New  York,  The  Detroit 
Area  Inter-ethnic  Studies  Association,  The 
American  Association  for  Jewish  Education 
of  New  York,  The  Lithuanian-American 
Community  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  The  Ameri- 
can Slovenian  Catholic  Union  and  The 
Armenian  National  Cultural  Association. 
Also  taking  part  were  representatives  from 
the  Bulgarian,  Mexican,  Oreek,  Hungarian, 
Slovak,  Philippine,  Latvian,  Chinese,  Ko- 
rean and  Russian  communities  as  well  as 
many  others. 

At  a  luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill  with  vari- 
ous Congressmen  and  Senator  Schweiker, 
the  Senator  stressed  that  ethnic  pride  and 
ethnic  identity  can  be  positive  forces  in 
bringing  diverse  peoples  together  to  solve 
community  as  well  as  national  problems. 
"This  new  ethnic  studies  legislation"  said 
Schweiker,  "can  be  a  key  national  catalyst 
for  all  ethnic  and  minority  groups  to  join 
together  for  a  better  understanding  of  their 
backgrounds,  heritages  and  traditions."  He 
declared  once  again  that  "the  melting  pot 
theory  Is  dead"  and  called  for  "a  recogni- 
tion of  all  individuals  and  groups"  for  the 
positive  contributions  each  of  them  make 
to  the  American  mosaic.  "We  are  pioneering 
new  realms  and  rewriting  the  social  dynam- 
ics of  America"  continued  Schweiker, 
"and  this  group  knows  how  to  bring  Amer- 
ica together  again",  he  told  bis  audience. 


CIVILITY  TO  COMBAT  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  world's  continuing  ca- 
pactly  for  violence,  both  nation  against 
nation  and  Individual  against  individual 
or  groups  of  individuals.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  all  joined  together  in  a  call 
for  a  return  to  mutual  respect  and  civil- 
ity to  help  head  off  the  growing  number 
of  Insane  acts  of  violence  throughout  the 
world. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
society  at  large  Is  responsible  for  indi- 
vidual acts  of  violence,  but  each  of  us 
must  do  his  or  her  part  to  cool  the  tem- 
perature in  areas  of  conflict. 
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A  number  of  events  in  recent  days  has 
brought  home  strongly  to  all  of  us  the 
need  for  calm  thinking  on  how  to  head 
off  violence  before  it  happens.  Among 
these  are: 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Ala- 
bama Governor  George  Wallace; 

The  killing  of  three  persons  and 
woimdlng  of  eight  others  at  a  shopping 
center  In  Ralel^,  N.C.; 

The  senseless  murder  of  some  25  ci- 
vilians at  a  Tel  Aviv  airport  by  leftists; 

The  bombing  explosion  In  Northern 
Ireland  which  killed  eight  persons  and 
wounded  many  others  as  well  as  contin- 
ued violence  in  that  country; 

And,  an  attempt  by  demonstrators  In 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  to  douse  a  policeman  with 
gasoline  and  set  him  afire. 

While  it  may  be  Impossible  to  deter 
the  insane  individual  bent  upon  violence, 
the  rest  of  us  might  be  able  to  influence 
such  persons  by  exemplifying  and  stress- 
ing the  necessity  of  mutual  respect  and 
civility. 

It  is  neither  possible,  nor  even  desir- 
able, that  all  persons  throughout  the 
world  agree  with  each  other,  especially 
on  political  matters. 

But  at  least  we  can  express  our  differ- 
ences in  a  civil  manner  and  with  a  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others — especial- 
ly the  rig^t  to  be  free  from  terrorism 
and  violence. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  approved  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  March  of  this  year,  that 
action  brought  to  a  close  the  49-year  de- 
bate in  Congress  over  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women.  I  am  proud  of  the  step 
that  Congress  took  in  providing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  am  hopeful 
that  each  of  the  States  can  move  swiftly 
to  ratify  it.  Eighteen  States  have  already 
done  so. 

In  my  own  State,  the  amendment  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Illinois  Senate  and 
Is  now  pending  final  action  by  the  House. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  approved  In 
the  very  near  future. 

One  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  been  partic- 
ularly active  in  the  fight  for  women's 
equality  is  Representative  Giddy  Dyer. 
A  recent  article  which  Representative 
Dyer  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
presents much  of  my  own  thinking  on 
the  matter.  Her  comments  help  to  place 
the  constitutional  amendment  in  proper 
perspective  by  answering  some  of  the 
questions  about  what  the  amendment 
will  and  will  not  do. 

I  feel  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
Is  the  best  way  to  achieve  equality  imder 
the  law.  Amending  Individual  labor, 
marriage,  contract,  and  corporate  laws 
would  be  piecemeal,  time-consuming,  and 
Ineffective.  Only  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  provide  the  universal  applica- 
bility and  impetus  to  States  to  reform 
their  laws  and  practices  to  be  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  mandate. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  tradi- 
tion and  law  have  worked  together  to 
relegate  women  to  an  inferior  status  in 
our  society.  We  are  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  equality  can  no 


longer  be  legally  conditioned  upon  sex, 
that  women,  as  they  assume  new  roles 
in  our  society,  deserve  as  a  matter  of 
law  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Dyer's  article 
entitled  "Common  Sense  and  Equal 
Rights,"  published  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Voa,  WoMKN  and  Mxn:    Comuonsenbk  and 

Eqttai.  Rights 

(By  BepresentaUve  Olddy  Dyer) 

Is  equal  rights  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come? 

To  answer  this  question  It  Is  Important  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  "equality  of 
rights  under  the  law,"  as  guaranteed  in  the 
proposed  27th  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  now  before  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  for  ratification. 

What  will  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
do?  First,  It  will  not  affect  private  lives  and 
social  customs.  No  amendment  can  turn  a 
crude  man  into  a  gentleman;  nor  does  it  pre- 
vent a  gentleman  from  treating  another  per- 
son courteously  if  he  chooses. 

WHAT  about  home? 

What  about  the  home?  WlU  it  wipe  out 
the  financial  obligation  of  the  husband  and 
father?  Definitely  not.  It  places  a  mutual  re- 
sponsibility on  both  parents  for  the  support 
and  care  of  the  children.  Most  wives  would 
be  surprised  to  find  that  a  married  woman 
living  with  her  husband  can  in  practice  get 
only  what  he  chooses  to  give  her. 

I  agree  with  Rep.  Florence  Dwyer  (R.. 
NJ.).  who  said,  "It  would  not  take  women 
out  of  the  home.  It  would  not  downgrade 
the  roles  of  mother  and  housewife.  Indeed, 
It  would  give  new  dignity  to  these  important 
roles.  By  confirming  women's  equality  under 
the  lawj^  by  upholding  women's  right  to 
choose  her  place  in  society,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  can  only  enhance  the  status  of 
traditional  women's  occupations. 

"For  these  would  become  positions  ac- 
cepted by  women  as  equals,  not  roles  im- 
posed on  them  as  inferiors." 

Will  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  wipe 
out  the  right  of  the  mother  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  case  of  divorce?  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  extend  this  right  to  l>oth 
sexes  equally.  The  court  could  then  deter- 
mine ciistody  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
for  the  children. 

Win  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  wipe  out 
the  laws  which  protect  only  women  against 
sex  crimes,  such  as  rape?  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  extend  the  protection  of 
laws  to  both  sexes.  Young  boys  should  have 
protection  against  sex  abuse  as  well  as 
women. 

WlU  the  Equal  Bights  Amendment  make 
women  subject  to  the  draft  and  to  combat 
duty  equaUy  with  men?  Congress  has  the 
power  now  to  draft  women  as  well  as  men 
If  It  wishes  to  do  so.  The  stated  position  of 
the  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
decision  makers  in  the  Pentagon  is  to  abolish 
the  draft  in  favor  of  a  volxmteer  army  for 
combat  duty. 

WOBCKN  COULD  TOLUNTEEB 

Women  could  volimteer  under  the  same 
basis  as  men  If  they  choose.  The  draft  would 
be  used  only  m  case  of  a  national  emergency 
In  which  all  of  us  would  be  Involved — men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  soldier  and  civil- 
ian. 

Keep  in  mind  that  equality  does  not  mean 
sameness.  Men  and  women  can  t>e  assigned 
different  tasks  acccu'dlng  to  the  functions 
they  perform  beet.  Both  sexes  would  be  eli- 


gible for  exemptions  when  there  are  depend- 
ents. 

What  about  the  protection  women  now 
have  from  dangerous  and  unpleasant  Jobs? 
Labor  legislation  enacted  in  the  '208  and 
'30s  to  protect  women  from  dangerous  work- 
ing conditions  now  serve  only  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  promotions  to  more  pleasant 
and  better  paying  Jobs.  Certainly  it  was  a 
step  forward  to  take  Nellie,  the  sewing  ma- 
chine girl,  out  of  the  sweat  shop,  but  must 
we  now  keep  her  on  the  assembly  line  while 
her  brother  goes  upward  to  the  administra- 
tive  and  executive  positions? 

Labor  Department  statistics  show  that 
very  few  women  apply  for  heavy  lifting  Jobs, 
but  if  they  pass  the  physical  requirements, 
why  shouldn't  women  be  entitled  to  them? 
Men  don't  object  to  women  staying  at  home 
and  lifting  50-pound  children,  loads  of  wadi. 
or  the  garbage  cans,  or  working  all  night  to 
take  care  of  a  sick  child  if  this  is  necessary. 

Why  should  their  hours  be  arbitrarily  lim- 
ited In  the  Job  market?  Where  regulations 
are  needed  for  clean  air,  pure  water,  and 
sanitary  toilets,  shouldn't  men  be  protected 
from  unhealthy  or  unsafe  conditions,  too? 

BIGHT   TO   PKIVACT 

Finally,  will  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
wipe  out  women's  right  to  privacy?  Definite- 
ly not.  In  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  Grls- 
wold  vs.  Connecticut,  the  right  to  privacy 
was  upheld.  This  assvires  reasonable  separa- 
tion of  men  and  women  In  dormitories,  pris- 
ons, and  toilet  facilities. 

In  this  year  of  1972,  52  years  after  women 
were  given  the  right  to  vote,  over  100  years 
since  the  14th  Amendment  granted  equal 
protection,  isn't  it  about  time  that  women 
moved  from  second-class  to  first-class  citi- 
zenship? 

Our  society  has  many  problems  crying  out 
for  solution.  A  violent  attack  on  a  Preslden- 
tal  candidate  has  shocked  us  all.  A  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  will  come  from  brain 
power,  not  brawn.  It  is  time  for  men  and 
women  to  Join  in  full  partnership  as  human 
beings  to  work  togeth«'  to  solve  the  problems 
In  America  today. 


THE  IMPORTANT  QUESTION  OP  IN- 
STITUTIONAL  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
THE  SECURITIES  EXCHANGES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  se- 
curities exchange  is  a  marketplace  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  where 
professional  securities  firms,  acting 
largely  as  agents,  bid  for,  and 
offer  to  sell,  securities,  through  the  inter- 
mediaries of  selected  securities  firms 
acting  as  specialists  in  the  various  se- 
curities issues  listed  on  the  exchange. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  been  concerned  for  40  years 
with  increasing  the  public,  or  agency, 
orientation  of  the  exchanges,  so  that 
public  investors  will  have  the  highest 
priority  in  th«  execution  of  orders  and 
will  be  treated  equally  as  among  them- 
selves, whether  they  are  individuals  or 
Institutions.  However,  this  successful  cor- 
rection of  the  "private  club"  nature  of 
earlier  exchange  history  is  now  being 
jeopardized  by  the  movement  of  institu- 
tions onto  exchanges  in  order  to  avoid  the 
impact  of  the  existing  commission  rate 
structure.  This  reversal  of  the  trend  to- 
ward increasing  the  public  orientation  of 
the  exchanges  requires  a  statement  of 
congressional  policy  to  stop  the  process. 

The  SEC  "has  traditionally  attempted 
to  prevent  any  group  of  Investors  from 
benefiting  by  their  professional  market 
position  to  the  detriment  of  public  in- 
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vestors  in  general.  Witness  the  Commis- 
sion's vigorous  application  of  the  'in- 
sider trading'  doctrine  and  its  require- 
ment that  the  primary  exchange  adopt 
rules  restricting  and  regulating  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  members  which  entail  the 
most  potential  for  abuse-specialist  ac- 
tivities and  floor  trading  activities.  In  the 
days  when  exchanges  were  considered  by 
some  to  be  'private  clubs,'  existing  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  their  members, 
individuals  were  permitted  to  purchase 
seats  and  simply  trade  for  their  own 
account,  much  as  some  institutions  seek 
to  do  now.  The  Commission  has  con- 
stantly sought  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
such  activity."  * 

What  are  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  membership  for  institutions? 

The  paper  states : 

First,  a  member  can  trade  without  pay- 
ment of  a  commission  (I.e.,  at  his  'cost')  or  at 
the  Intra-member  rate.  As  soon  as  he  makes 
an  eighth  he  Is  profltable,  unlike  the  non- 
member  who  must  recover  his  commission  ex- 
pense. This  enables  the  member  to  swing 
In  and  out  of  the  market  and  speculate 
on  short  swing  changes  In  trading  trends. 
Perhaps  even  more  Important,  however.  Is 
the  Input  of  trading  Information  received 
by  the  member  both  from  other  members 
and  from  activity  on  the  floor.  From  his 
communication  with  other  members,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  v«ray  market  profes- 
sionals such  as  specialists,  floor  brokers  and 
block  positioners  operate  and  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  trading  activity  In  the  particular  se- 
curities and  the  market  as  a  whole  (which 
activity  he  may  observe  or  hear  about  even 
before  it  appears  on  the  tape)  he  is  in  a 
position  to  foresee  short-term  market  move- 
ments. Add  to  this  his  ability  to  implement 
trading  decisions  in  seconds  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  members  have  a  great  incentive 
to  engage  in  short-term  trading.  These  short 
swing  speculations  may  cause  public  orders 
to  be  executed  at  a  different  price  than  other- 
wise, may  delay  the  execution  of  public  or- 
ders, may  interfere  with  the  specialist  and 
may  wipe  out  an  attractive  trading  situation 
before  the  public  can  act. 

It  seems  obvious  then  that  membership 
on  an  exchange  does  carry  with  it  definite 
trading  advantages.  If  member  firms  are  tak- 
ing too  great  an  advantage  of  their  trading 
position,  let  us  work  to  constrict  that  ac- 
tivity. If  the  regulations  over  such  trading 
are  not  stringent  enough,  let  us  tighten  those 
regulations.  If  the  potential  for  abuse  in 
such  trading  Is  too  great,  let  us  abolish  that 
trading.  But  what  rationale  can  exist  for 
allowing  that  category  of  trading  to  expand 
In  a  quantum  Jump  by  permitting  Institu- 
tions— whose  trading  activity  and  capital  re- 
sources far  exceed  that  of  current  members — 
to  Join  exchanges  and  trade  simply  for  them- 
selves. To  the  Commission  that  step  would 
completely  reverse  the  direction  we  have  been 
moving  and  would  be  a  significant  step  back- 
wards to  the  concept  of  the  'private'  club, 
la  direct  contradiction  to  our  reading  of  the 
Exchange  Act  which  charges  us  with  promot- 
ing fair  dealing  on  exchanges.  Insuring  fair 
and  orderly  markets  and  protecting  In- 
vestors.* 

Another  type  of  advantage  that  will 
accrue  to  the  Institutions  if  unrestricted 
membership  on  exchanges  is  permitted 
Is  a  greatly  increased  ability  to  increase 


>  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
White  Paper  on  Institutional  Membership 
Presented  by  Chairman  William  J.  Casey  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Senate,  on  Apr.  20,  1973,  p.  12. 
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the  share  of  individual  savings  which  can 
be  channeled  into  pooled  investments 
rather  than  into  individual  investments. 
Presently,  the  public  brokerage  firm 
utilizes  only  what  it  makes  in  commis- 
sions to  sell  and  service  the  Investor — 
about  1  percent  of  the  total  Investor  dol- 
lar. The  mutual  fund  industry  utilizes 
9  percent  of  the  investor  dollar,  and  life 
insurance  companies  utilize  100  percent 
of  the  first  year's  premium.  If  the  Insti- 
tutions can  also  utilize  an  at-cost  trad- 
ing advantage  to  help  attract  investors, 
in  addition  to  the  large  amounts  they 
now  spend  on  the  persuasive  process, 
they  can  be  expected  to  increase  con- 
siderably the  share  of  the  investor  dollar 
that  goes  into  pooled  investments. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  prime 
reason  for  allowing  institutions  to  join 
exchanges  Is  to  save  some  transactions 
expense  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
mutual  fund  shareholder  or  insurance 
policyholder.  The  savings  which  these 
types  of  pooled  investments  should  be 
entitled  to,  however,  are  provided  in  the 
negotiated  rate  requirements  for  insti- 
tutional sized  orders.  To  permit  pooled 
investments  to  have  in  addition  the  trad- 
ing advantages  of  proximity  and  access 
to  trading  information  on  the  fioor,  the 
ability  to  act  immediately  on  attractive 
trading  situations,  and  to  speculate  on  a 
very  short-term  basis,  without  at  the 
same  time  imposing  any  obligations  on 
them  to  the  public  investor  or  to  market 
stability.  Is  simply  not  fair. 

The  SEC  also  points  out  in  this  regard 
that  even  the  institutions  doing  the  best 
job  of  recapturing  commissions  for  bene- 
ficiaries recover  only  a  dollar  a  year  from 
each  $2,500  in  assets  managed,  or  0.04 
percent.  Even  that  extremely  small  sav- 
ings will  substantially  disappear  when 
negotiated  rates  reach  the  $100,000  level. 
Hence  what  we  are  concerned  with  here 
Is  not  really  any  significant  cost  savings 
to  the  ultimate  beneficiaries,  but  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  mutual  fund  man- 
agement companies  and  the  insurance 
companies,  which  make  money  with  their 
brokerage  subsidiaries.  The  arguments 
for  Institutional  membership  simply 
cannot  legitimately  be  based  on  a  ra- 
tionale of  saving  money  for  institutional 
beneficiaries. 

A  public  business  requirement  for  ex- 
change members  Is  desirable,  because  It 
will  help  to  assure  that  the  securities 
markets  do  not  become  the  closed  pre- 
serve of  the  pooled  Investment  medium. 
Such  a  development  would  be  unfavor- 
able for  the  individual  Investor  and  for 
the  fi^xiblllty  he  should  have.  In  our  free 
market  system,  to  Invest  In  securities  in 
either  an  individual  or  pooled  manner, 
or  both.  The  SEC  feels  that  with  unre- 
stricted Institutional  membership  would 
come  the  economic  and  psychological  dls- 
enfranchisement  of  the  smaller  Individ- 
ual investor.  The  paper  further  states: 

Public  Investors  making  a  declalon  to 
participate  In  the  nation's  equity  markets 
must  feel  confident  that  no  other  Investors 
have  a  preferential  trading  position  which 
would  enable  those  other  investors  (profes- 
sionals) to  exhaust  attractive  investment 
situatlooB  before  the  public  can  act.  The 
trading  advantages  which  accrue  to  mem- 
bership offer  a  great  Incentive  for  members 
to  speculate  with  short  term  trading,   an 


unnecessary  Interference  vrlth  the  auction 
process  and  an  unwarranted  Intrusion  on  the 
integrity  of  the  pricing  mechanism.  Public 
Investor  representatives  appearing  in  the 
Commission's  hearings  over  the  last  three 
years  have  reported  that  many  of  their  con- 
stituents feel  the  deck  is  stacked  against  the 
little  guy.  Institutions  receive  vast  amounts 
of  research  and  Information  that  the  small 
Investor  never  sees.  Even  when  the  informa- 
tion Is  made  available  to  the  small  investor, 
the  Institutional  accounts  seem  to  be  called 
first.  Instead  of  working  to  reverse  this  trend, 
some  now  urge  that  Institutions  be  granted 
the  trading  and  commission  rate  advantage 
of  membership.  We  have  all  agreed  that  the 
confidence  and  participation  in  our  securi- 
ties markets  of  small  investors  is  vital  to  the 
depth  and  liquidity  of  those  markets  and 
thus  to  the  economic  health  of  the  nation. 
Is  it  fair  to  public  Investors  to  permit  insti- 
tutions, which  already  have  a  trading 
expertise  and  research  capacity  beyond  all 
but  the  most  sophisticated  of  investors,  to 
also  enjoy  the  additional  advantages  of 
membership?  Is  this  course  calculated  to  en- 
courage  the  small  Investor  to  participate  In 
the  equity  market?  The  questions  tmswer 
themselves.  * 

It  Is  contrary  to  my  philosophy  of  our 
free  market  system  for  the  individual  to 
be  excluded,  de  jm-e  or  de  facto,  from 
Individual  equity  ownership  in  the 
publicly  held  American  business  firm. 
Institutional  Investment  does  provide  a 
desirable  supplement  and  alternative  to 
individual  investing  in  the  market,  where 
individuals  desire  investment  advice  and 
management  services.  Clearly  this  is  a 
vital  service  for  many  individuals  who 
cannot  or  prefer  not  to  make  investment 
decisions  themselves. 

Yet  it  also  clearly  would  not  be  wise 
for  the 'SEC  or  for  Congress  to  allow 
Institutions  to  gain  advantages  over  the 
Individual  Investor  greater  than  the 
transaction  cost  eflQciencIes  of  large 
orders.  Such  advantages  would,  however, 
come  with  unrestricted  Institutional 
membership.  In  contradiction  to  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  to  require  that  the  exchanges 
be  "public  institutions — not  private  clubs 
to  be  conducted  only  In  swscordance  with 
the  interests  of  their  members."  Let  in- 
stitutions compete  for  the  investor's  dol- 
lar with  the  benefits  of  economics  of  scale 
in  transaction  costs  and  the  advantages 
of  professional  money  management,  not 
with  the  various  "insider"  advantages 
which  imrestrlcted  exchange  member- 
ship would  provide  for  them  as  against 
the  Individual  Investing  directly  in  the 
market.  Exchanges  could  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  "public  Institutions"  if 
they  oCfer  pooled  investments  privileged 
access  to  public  market  facilities  without 
imposing  public  responsibilities  on  them. 

The  basis  of  a  publicly  oriented  system 
of  stock  exchanges  Is  the  existence  of  a 
strong  brokerage  community,  to  serve  as 
the  agents  for  buy-and-sell  orders  and  to 
serve-as  specialists  In  the  various  securi- 
ties issues.  One  of  the  disadvantages  to 
the  public  Investor  that  would  flow 
from  unrestricted  Institutional  member- 
ship would  be  the  diversion  of  large- 
order  commission  revenue  from  the  gen- 
eral brokerage  community,  which  then 
would  restrict  the  ability  of  that  com- 
munity to  serve  the  general  Investing 
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public.  In  other  words,  with  imrestricted 
exchange  membership,  the  pooled  in- 
vestment medium  can  manage  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  access  to  the  public  facil- 
ity of  an  exchange  without  bearing  any 
of  the  costs  Involved  In  keeping  that  fa- 
cility open  to  the  public  Investor:  that 
Is,  keeping  a  viable  brokerage  commu- 
nity which  holds  Itself  available  to  public 
orders.  The  exclusion  of  Institutional  or- 
ders from  the  support  of  the  general  bro- 
kerage function  will  weaken  the  ability 
of  brokerage  firms  to  provide  research, 
advisory,  custody,  and  transaction  serv- 
ices for  the  general  Investing  public.  At 
the  same  time,  the  institutional  investor 
will  be  reaping  the  advantages  of  trad- 
ing on  these  public  facilities  at  cost, 
which  is  allowing  him  an  unjustified  cost 
advantage  over  the  individual  Investor. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  institu- 
tions caimot  simply  do  their  own  block 
trading  and  swapping  outside  the  ex- 
changes, among  themselves,  if  they  feel 
there  are  no  advantages  to  exchange 
membership  that  warrant  any  expense 
of  membership  above  the  bare  cost  of 
transactions  as  principals  on  the  ex- 
changes. But  this  would  be  a  rather  il- 
liquid way  of  handling  their  large  buy 
and  sell  needs,  and  hence  they  prefer  to 
transact  business  through  exchanges, 
where  the  public,  smaller  order  market- 
place can  facilitate  the  movement  of 
these  blocks  of  stock  and  help  establish 
realistic  valuations  of  securities.  Hence, 
Institutions  do  gain  economic  advantages 
from  the  existence  of  such  public  facili- 
ties that  justify  the  additional  expense 
to  them  of  helping  to  maintain  the  gen- 
eral agency  market,  either  through  the 
means  of  paying  brokerage  commissions 
to  participate  In  the  market  or  through 
the  means  of  being  themselves  members 
of  the  exchanges  under  an  obligation  to 
do  primarily  an  agency;  that  Is,  public 
business. 

At  present,  institutions  are  allowed  to 
control  broker-members  of  certain  re- 
gional exchanges,  even  If  these  brokers 
transact  business  only  for  their  affili- 
ated institutions.  Certain  other  regional 
exchanges  require  that  half  the  transac- 
tions of  such  brokers  be  nonaffiliated. 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  require  that 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  broker's  busi- 
ness be  nonaffiliated,  which  Is  the  level 
which  the  SEC  presently  feels  Is  needed 
to  establish  a  satisfactory  public  broker- 
age status. 

The  regional  exchanges  and  the  in- 
stitutional community  Interested  In 
membership  are  challenging  the  author- 
ity of  the  SEC  to  require  a  pubUc  busi- 
ness standard  for  exchange  membership. 
In  order  to  make  its  decision  regarding 
this  requirement  effective,  the  SEC  will 
have  to  undertake  a  2-year  proceeding 
under  section  19(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act. 

In  the  meantime,  the  institutional 
community  is  imder  a  possible  fiduciary 
duty  to  seek  membership  on  the  ex- 
changes, since  some  courts  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  this  obligation  exists.  Pres- 
ently, the  institutional  membership  of  the 
regional  exchanges  has  not  severely  cut 
Into  the  revenue  flowing  Into  the  general 
brokerage  community.  However,  if  Con- 


gress does  not  clarify  the  status  of  the 
exchange  membership  franchise  vis-a- 
vis public  orders  and  affiliated  trading  in 
the  immediate  future,  institutions  will 
probably  feel  that  they  must  seek  mem- 
bership to  achieve  member  rates  on 
transactions  costs  and  to  satisfy  any  fi- 
duciary duties  they  may  be  found  to  have 
in  this  regard.  They  cannot  very  well 
wait  2  more  years  for  the  SEC  to  attempt 
to  affirm  judicially  its  authority  in  this 
area. 

The  imcertalnty  of  a  2-year  period 
where  no  one  Involved  can  adjudge  the 
longer  run  economies  of  being  members 
of  securities  exchanges  Is  not  likely  to 
inure  to  anyone's  benefit.  The  disloca- 
tions that  will  occur  in  2  years  If  the  SEC 
wins  its  case  will  be  substantially  greater 
than  they  are  now,  and  the  brokerage 
community  may  in  fact  be  seriously 
weakened  by  that  time  If  institutions 
continue  to  join  exchanges.  The  public 
simply  cannot  win  In  any  result  of  con- 
tinued delay  in  estabUshing  a  firm  policy 
In  regard  to  the  public  nature  of  securi- 
ties exchanges. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) in  S.  3347  that  the  establishment 
of  a  public  business  requirement  on  the 
exchange  membership  franchise  should 
be  tied  to  the  attainment  of  a  $100,000 
negotiated  commission  rate  level,  which 
the  SEC  does  not  expect  to  reach  for 
another  2  years,  if  there  are  no  seriously 
adverse  developments  to  delay  that 
schedule.  The  rationale  of  this  proposal 
Is  that  the  institutions  are  now  paying 
"too  much"  for  brokerage,  and  should 
have  the  right  to  continue  to  join  ex- 
changes in  order  to  bypass  the  fixed-rate 
structure  between  the  present  $300,000 
level  and  the  eventual  $100,000  level,  tm- 
tll  the  $100,000  negotiated  rate  level  is 
reached.  This  proposal  Is  faulty  In  Its 
assumption  that  present  fixed-rate  com- 
missions on  transactions  between  $300,- 
000  and  $100,000  are  unjustified  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  charged.  But 
the  SEC,  and,  effectively.  Congress,  have 
acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  the 
transitional  continuation  of  fixed  rates 
In  that  transaction  range,  while  the 
brokerage  community  adjusts  Its  cost 
structure  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  Its 
large-order  revenues.  This  gradualism 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  prevent  widescale 
brokerage  house  failure,  similar  to  or 
worse  than  that  occurring  during  the 
1970  market  crisis,  which  would  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  Investing  public 
in  the  market  mechanism  and  restrict 
the  availability  of  capital  to  American 
business. 

Since  the  gradualism  In  achieving 
fully  negotiated  rates  on  institutional 
size  orders  Is  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
it  cannot  be  also  asserted  that  the  insti- 
tutions are  presaitly  paying  imjustified 
brokerage  fees  in  the  $300,000  to  $100,000 
transaction  range.  As  I  stated  In  my  let- 
ter of  May  24  to  Senator  Williams  re- 
questing him  as  chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties Subcommittee  to  call  an  executive 
session  of  the  subcommittee  to  consider 
this  legislation: 

The  decision  on  the  extent  and  timing  of 
this  downward  movement  in  the  negotiated 
rate  level  la  essentially  an  Independent  eoo- 


nomlo  one,  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the 
securities  industry  to  adjust  to  and  survive 
under  the  substantially  reduced  revenue  sit- 
uation they  face  In  the  process — this  adjust- 
ment being  necessary  not  for  the  sake  of 
existing  exchange  members  as  individuals 
but  for  their  aggregate  importance  to  the 
soundness  of  the  securities  markets  and 
therefore  for  the  economy  and  the  American 
public.  But  the  decision  regarding  institu- 
tional membership  is  not  dependent  on  such 
an  economic  development;  it  is  the  decision 
that  Congress  must  make  regarding  whether 
the  exchanges  aVe  to  exist  to  serve  the  public 
or  to  act  as  private  clubs  for  institutions  to 
utilize  to  gain  investment  advantages  over 
non-institutional  investors  and  non-mem- 
bers. No  one  blames  the  institutions  for  at- 
tempting to  maximize  their  trading  advan- 
tages and  minimize  their  costs,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  present  law,  and,  in  fact  It 
may  actually  be  their  fiduciary  duty  pres- 
ently to  seek  exchange  membership;  how- 
ever, this  merely  serves  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  Congress  must  act  affirmatively  in  this 
area  if  the  presently  unclear  public  policy 
regarding  exchange  membership  is  to  be 
resolved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  urged 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  to  take 
early  and  positive  action  on  the  question 
of  institutional  membership,  so  that  leg- 
islation can  have  adequate  time  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  Senate  and  House  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  ends,  if  it 
has  committee  and  member  support  In 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  The  SEC 
imanimously  recommends  the  early  pas- 
sage of  the  Sparkman-Bennett  bill,  S. 
1164,  with  certain  modifications,  which 
would  establish  a  clear  congressional 
policy  In  favor  of  publicly  oriented  se- 
curities exchanges.  I  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  small  investor  approach  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  that  our  commit- 
tee will  agree  to  report  legislation  to  the 
floor  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  urgent 
question  of  operations  reform  in  the  se- 
curities industi-y,  within  the  month  of 
June. 


NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENT PLACES  IN  WRITING  CON- 
TEST CONDUCTED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President, 
Timothy  Horan,  a  Riverside,  N.J.,  high 
school  senior,  recently  placed  fifth  in  a 
national  writing  contest  conducted  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  Writing  on 
the  contest  theme  "The  Ability  to  Work." 
Timothy  depicted  his  community's  un- 
awareness  of  handicapped  citizens — 
their  problems  and  their  needs. 

Like  Timothy,  I  believe  that  we  who 
serve  the  public  must  lead  the  way  In 
focusing  attention  on  a  neglected  group 
who  constitute  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  minorities.  Proposed  legislation  I 
have  Introduced  In  the  past  few  weeks  to 
create  an  Office  of  the  Handicapped  (S. 
3158) ,  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped  (SJ.  Res.  202),  to 
provide  supplementary  education  assist- 
ance (S.  3407),  and  to  provide  greatly 
increased  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  all  handicapped  children 
(S.  3614)  will  refocus  this  attention,  and 
commit  the  Nation  to  assuring  the  rights 
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of  all  Individuals  having  disabilities.  In 
addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  has  begun  a  very  thorough 
examination  of  the  operation  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  programs 
which  have  long  provided  very  basic  sup- 
port to  handicapped  individuals. 

I  am  honored  therefore  to  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Koran's  excellent  and  sensi- 
tive article,  -//hich  so  well  explains  how 
far  we  have  to  go  in  recognizing  the 
handicapped  people  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped  :  How  Weu- 
Is  Mt  Commttnitt  Infoemid? 

George  Bernard  Shaw:  "The  worst  sin  to- 
ward our  feUow  creatures  Is  not  to  hate 
them,  but  to  be  Indifferent  to  them:  that's 
the  essence  of  inhumanity." 

Although  my  community,  as  a  social  group, 
feels  compassion  for  the  handicapped,  most 
of  Its  members  In  corporate  enterprise,  gov- 
ernment, education,  and  religion  are  un- 
aware of  the  problems  of  the  Impaired  work- 
er. Therefore,  the  plight  of  the  handicapped 
worker  is  not  In  conquering  his  physical 
maladv,  but  In  proving  to  an  imenlightened 
environment  that  he  has  the  ablUty  to  pro- 
vide for  himself. 

A  community  unfamiliar  with  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  handicapped  comes  to  faulty 
conclusions  as  to  their  qualifications.  For 
example,  having  witnessed  an  accident  In 
which  a  car  struck  a  telephone  pole,  medi- 
cal student  Morris  Robblns  immediately  tried 
to  save  the  injured  victims  wltliln  the  ve- 
hicle. Opening  the  door,  he  severely  damaged 
both  of  his  hands  since  a  stray  cable  had 
electrified  the  car.  As  a  result,  one  hand 
had  to  be  amputated.  Now  a  bone  specialist. 
Dr.  Robblns  notes  that  patients  sometimes 
lack  confidence  in  his  abUlty  to  perform  in- 
tricate operations.  Neverthriess,  he  over- 
comes this  situation  by  demonstrating  his 
medical  talents. 

Elected  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, local  government  Is  nescient  to  the 
existence  of  the  handicapped.  "Never  have  I 
received  any  complaint  from  a  disabled  per- 
•  son  m  the  community,"  stated  town  council- 
man William  Ryan.  "Then,  again,  neither 
have  I  worked  with  a  handicapped  person  nor 
have  I  ever  had  direct  contact  with  such 
a  commimlty  resident,  although  I'm  sure 
that  there  must  be  at  least  one  In  the  town. 
The  township  does  not  sponsor  any  project 
or  special  drive  for  the  handicapped,  but  I 
guess  that  they  could  be  Included  in  our 
new  rap-session  program,"  concluded  the 
representative,  still  not  positive  that  a  dls- 
abUlty  problem  exists.  Unknowingly,  the 
town  councilman  has  alienated  the  handi- 
capped and  denied  them  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  as  equal  members  of  the  com- 
mimlty. Moreover,  he  has  presented  a  solu- 
tion only  to  Include  them,  not  to  integrate 
with  them. 

In  conjunction  with  the  local  government, 
the  library  Is  an  Integral  part  of  commu- 
nity life.  "We  have  not  recognized  that  there 
Is  a  definite  need  in  the  library  for  mforma- 
tlon  concerning  the  employment  of  the  han- 
dicapped," commented  Mrs.  Alice  Yardu- 
mian,  librarian.  "Pew,  if  any,  inquiries  for 
such  literature  are  made.  Furthermore,  the 
library  has  only  two  volumes  about  the 
topic.  If  the  township  committee  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funding,  the  library 
could  offer  expanded  service  to  the  handi- 
capped. However,  under  the  current  system 
this  is  not  feasible."  Although  the  librarian 
wants  to  help  solve  the  problem,  she  does  not 
feel  that  it  Is  within  her  sphere  of  influence. 

After  sacrificing  so  much  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom,  the  disabled  veteran  also 


finds  that  people  are  oblivious  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  worktag  ability.  On  a  country 
road  In  Gtermany,  Harry  Joseph,  an  Army 
tank  operator,  suffered  the  loss  of  his  left 
leg  and  left  arm  when  a  German  bazooka 
shelled  his  tank.  Following  the  war,  Harry 
discovered  that  people  had  interest  In  him 
and  wanted  to  aid  him.  Yet,  today,  twenty- 
seven  years  later,  the  community  has  for- 
gotten Harry  and  the  sacrifice  that  he  made. 
Although  Harry  has  secured  a  responsible 
position  In  customer-service  relations,  he 
feels  that  other  disabled  veterans  are  not  as 
fortunate  as  he.  "Local  newspapers  should 
bring  the  handicapped  Into  the  limelight," 
said  Harry.  "Let  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity know  what  handicapped  workers  can  do 
for  business  as  well  as  for  community  life. 
In  my  corporation  a  handicapped  worker  is 
treated  as  an  equal,  an  asset  to  the  company. 
Still,  when  my  fellow  workers  leave  the  office, 
they  completely  remove  themselves  from  the 
prbolems  of  a  disabled  veteran."  Likewise, 
John  Mclntlre,  a  World  War  II  amputee,  hav- 
ing received  an  Injury  In  an  airplane  crash, 
feels  that  the  people  of  the  community  are 
"so  wrapped  up  in  their  own  problems  that 
they  don't  want  even  to  try  to  become  In- 
volved with  amputees  like  myself.  I  want  to 
work,  and  I'm  glad  I  am  able  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  my  Job.  Nevertheless,  only  through 
television  and  other  mediums  of  communica- 
tion can  everyone  know  that  the  disabled 
veteran  wants  to  do  his  shsire." 

Industry  sometimes  restricts  the  handi- 
capped even  though  It  claims  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  persons.  In  many  types  of  em- 
ployment, required  liability  Insurance  regu- 
lations prevent  the  hiring  of  an  Impaired 
worker.  For  Instance,  Albert  McCay,  an  un- 
insurable wheelchair  case.  Ironically,  could 
find  work  only  as  an  Inside  salesman  for  an 
Insurance  firm.  Thus,  the  equal-oppor- 
tunities law  presents  Inequities  In  a  system 
designed  to  eliminate  such  discrimination. 
Although  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
disability,  leaders  are  unable  to  transmit 
their  knowledge  to  the  apathetic  majority. 
As  a  special-education  coordinator,  Robert 
Bice  has  tried  to  relate  directly  to  the  handi- 
capped. "The  cormnunity  does  not  compre- 
hend the  difficulties  In  educating  the  handi- 
capped. I  have  tried  to  nvake  the  handicapped 
aware  of  their  role  in  society.  However,  un- 
less the  conununlty  Is  educated  likewise,  any 
progress  made  with  the  handicapped  Is  lost." 
In  the  same  way.  Reverend  Richard  Thomp- 
son, as  the  spiritual  bead  of  his  congregation, 
tries  to  Incorporate  the  handicapped  Into  his 
activities.  However,  he  stated,  "Without  the 
necessary  materials  to  Instruct  the  public,  my 
work  Is  not  effective.  Since  It  is  difficult  to 
translate  individual  pain  Into  mutual  suffer- 
ing, the  community  cannot  readily  Identify 
with  the  disabled." 

In  conclusion,  the  words  of  Mathew  Henry, 
"None  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see," 
describes  my  conununlty.  Such  indifference 
to  the  handicapped  will  remain  until  each 
segment  of  my  community  becomes  mformed 
of  the  problem  and  of  the  definite  role  each 
must  play  In  Ita  solution. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  PRISONER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  prisoner  which  I 
found  to  be  most  thought-provoking.  It 
offers  a  much  different  picture  of  a  pris- 
oner than  that  which  is  common.  Here 
is  an  articulate,  thoughtful  man  who  has 
some  very  definite  ideas  about  prisons 
and  prisoners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  do  this  not  because 
I  agree  with  every  thought  the  writer  has 
expressed,  but  because  I  feel  that  the 
thoughts  contained  in  this  letter  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  all  Senators  as  we  continue  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  our  penal 
institutions  and  systems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amthont,  New  Mbxko-Texas, 

ApHl  12. 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  Pebct, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Pebct:  I  have  read  with  In- 
terest your  comments  on  prisons  which  were 
published  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  as  a  federal  prisoner 
agree  with  you  on  the  dire  need  for  prison 
reform;  however,  I  contend  that  prison  re- 
form in  itself  Is  not  enough.  Crime  did  not 
begin  in  prison;  therefore.  It  Is  practical  to 
assume  that  crime  will  not  end  in  prison. 
Through  Intensive  introspection,  and  as  s 
result  of  discussing  the  subject  with  various 
Interested  inmates  of  this  federal  prison,  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  have  formulated  some 
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Ideas  which  can  be  developed  Into  a  very 
effective  means  of  reducing  crime. 

My  plan  upon  release  from  this  federal 
prison  Is  to  become  involved  in  self-help 
groups  comprised  of  former  prisoners — 
groups  that  will  be  designed  to  inspire  ex- 
convicts  to  create  a  new  life  style  with  posi- 
tive direction  devoted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  productive  goals. 

It  is  a  profoxind  fact  that  the  ex-convlct 
in  American  society  has  a  stigma  that  fol- 
lows him  to  the  grave — and  beyond.  This 
stigma  is  largely  the  result  of  the  attitude 
of  society  toward  ex-convicts,  to  wit:  An  ex 
convict  is  automatically  branded  a  non- 
person;  a  second  rate  citizen;  he  is  stripped 
of  his  right  to  vote;  he  is  forbidden  to  own 
property  In  some  states;  he  Is  prohibited  from 
entering  most  professional  fields;  he  Is 
greeted  by  a  closed  door  by  many  potential 
employers  once  that  party  learns  that  he 
Is  an  ex-convict;  he  is  required  to  register 
as  a  convicted  felon  in  many  states;  he  is 
not  allowed  to  hold  public  office;  etc. 

With  this  constant  bombardment  of  nega- 
tives— this  gross  oppression — confronting  an 
ex-convlct,  what  is  his  next  move? 

He  resorts  to  lies.  He  becomes  frustrated, 
bitter.  He  strikes  back  by  returning  to  crim- 
inal activities  to  obtain  what  society  has 
denied  him,  and  his  return  to  crime  results 
in  his  once  again  being  committed  to  prison, 
thereby  perpetuating  the  fraud  that  I  see 
the  American  system  of  prisons  to  be.  The 
prison  system  is  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
tension of  American  society;  therefore,  I 
must  conclude  that  American  society,  at  least 
In  terms  of  its  attitude  toward  prisons,  form- 
er prisoners  and  prisoners,  is  also  a  fraud. 

Criminologists  utilize  the  bell  curve  to 
establish  a  norm  and  the  two  extremes — the 
norm  being  the  "average  citizen",  flanked  by 
the  "super  citizen"  to  the  right  of  the  norm 
and  those  persons  with  criminal  tendencies 
to  the  left  of  that  curve.  They  accept  as  an 
established  fact  that  a  criminal  element  will 
always  be  present  In  society.  I  agree,  with 
reservations.  I  contend  that  those  persons 
who  fall  to  the  left  of  that  norm  possess  the 
capability  to  remove  themselves  to  the  cen- 
ter or  to  the  right  of  the  graph.  I  do  not 
accept  the  statxis  quo,  regardless  of  the  flnd- 
Ings  of  criminologists! 

During  this  period  of  incarceration  I  have 
become  acutely  aware  that  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  prisoners  and  former  prisoners 
to  take  that  "first  step  of  a  thousand  mile 
Journey"  to  regain  their  dignity.  I  contend 
that  collective  efforts  on  the  part  of  ex-con- 
victs directing  their  combined  energies  to- 
ward proving  to  themselves  and  to  society 
that  they  are  humane  individuals  Is  the 
only  effective  means  of  keeping  these  per- 
sons out  of  prison.  I  see  these  efforts  far 
more  effective  than  the  band-aid  treatment 
that  society  provides  In  the  form  of  prisons 
which  serve  only  to  dehumanize. 

I  foresee  great  potential  in  such  concerted 
endeavors.  Call  these  endeavors  self-help 
groups,  or  unions,  or  what  you  may,  but  I 
prefer  to  call  them  a  movement  of  ex-con- 
vlcts  who  have  reached  a  new  level  of  con- 
sciousness regarding  crime  In  America — a 
movement  of  humane  Individuals  who  are 
striving  to  create  for  themselves  a  new  and 
fulflUing  life  style  which  will  lUtimately 
reduce  the  prison  population  in  this  na- 
tion. 

I  am  not  so  bold  as  to  say  that  I  have  the 
final  solution  to  crime  and  prisons,  but  I  do 
contend  that  such  collective  endeavors  by 
sincerely  Interested  ex-convicts  will  prove 
effective  In  Inspiring  an  endless  number  of 
prisoners  and  former  prisoners  to  embark 
upon  a  new  life  style  that  will  cause  them 
to  be  responsible  Individuals. 

These  efforts  are  not  going  to  be  accom- 
plished without  olMtaclea.  We  will  need  the 
support  of  persons  who  are  sympathetic  to 
our  desire  to  accomplish  these  goals,  and  It 


is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  solicit  your  com- 
ments on  Ideas  presented  In  this  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jakes  M.  Hatton,  Jr., 
Register  Number  46347-146. 


EXPORTATION  OP  U.S.  CATTLE 
HIDES 

Mr.  CX7RTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately  with 
regard  to  an  effort  generated  by  domestic 
tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers  to  re- 
strict the  exportation  cf  U.S.  cattle  hides, 
the  reason  given  for  hide  export  restric- 
tions is  that  shoe  prices  will  have  to  be 
increased  because  cattle  hide  prices  have 
advanced. 

This  is  an  old  refrain,  yet  apparently 
it  has  been  newly  discovered  by  some  in- 
dividuals who  choose  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program.  What  these 
same  individuals  forget  is  that  during  the 
previous  administration  a  similar  hue 
and  cry  was  advanced  by  the  same  U.S. 
tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers.  It  was 
in  1966  that  the  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce placed  an  embargo  on  hide  exports 
in  the  name  of  holding  down  shoe  prices. 
Even  though  the  price  of  hides  did  fall  as 
a  result,  the  shoe  manufacturers  pro- 
ceeded to  increase  the  price  of  shoes  any- 
way. The  cattlemen  of  my  State  and  all 
other  States  paid  the  bill  to  the  tune  of 
about  $4  per  head  of  every  animal  sold 
while  the  tanners  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ers pocketed  the  profits. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  a  bit  more 
closely.  The  price  of  cattle  hides  in  the 
United  States  has  indeed  climbed  in 
recent  weeks.  For  example,  the  price  of 
butt  branded  steer  hides  on  a  Mid- 
west basis  the  week  ending  May  27  was 
$25  per  hundredweight.  For  the 
same  week,  In  1971,  the  price  was  $11.50 
per  hundredweight — a  price  level  near 
which  they  hovered  for  several  years.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
price  of  like  hides  back  in  1920  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $30  per  hundredweight. 

Now  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
world-wide  situation  is  in  a  state  of  ad- 
justment. The  United  States  has  de- 
veloped a  very  healthy  export  market  for 
approximately  40  percent  of  our  entire 
cattle-hide  production.  Meanwhile,  Ar- 
gentina, the  other  large  supplier  of  hides 
to  the  world,  has  had  a  severe  decline  in 
cattle  slaughter  the  last  couple  of  years 
and  therefore  this  has  tightened  up  con- 
siderably the  total  world  supply.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
Argentina  in  1972  will  show  an  increase 
in  cattle  slaughter  and  therefore  provide 
more  hides  in  world  trade. 

Were  it  not  for  the  substantial  export 
market  for  U.S.  produced  hides,  U.S.  cat- 
tle producers  literally  would  be  giving 
them  away.  As  it  is,  the  value  of  the  by- 
products with  the  current  level  of  hide 
prices  hsis  meant  that  wholesale  carcass 
beef  prices  sold  by  the  meatpacker  can 
be  maintained  at  a  point  which  other- 
wise would  have  caused  higher  beef  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Meanwhile,  the  num- 
ber of  hides  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  1972  as  compared  to  other  re- 
cent years  is  about  static. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several 
real  culprits  involved  in  this  complex 


picture  entirely  apart  from  the  price  of 
U.S.  cattle  hides  and  the  very  healthy 
export  market  they  enjoy.  Among  other 
things,  domestic  tanners  have  materially 
cut  back  their  production  due  to  ex- 
tremely high  labor  costs  and  low  pro- 
ductivity. Another  factor  has  been  the 
dramatic  increase  in  Importation  of 
leather  footwear,  largely  from  Italy  and 
Spain,  which  now  accounts  for  approri- 
mately  40  percent  of  all  leather  footwear 
worn  in  the  United  States. 

Rather  than  attacking  the  exportation 
of  hides,  which  is  so  important  to  our 
UJS.  balance-of-payments  and  balance- 
of-trades  situation,  it  is  my  contention 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  about 
the  more  critical  issues  at  hand— the  very 
high  level  of  leather  footwear  imports 
and  the  apparent  low  productivity  of 
U.S.  labor  and  its  contribution  to  high- 
ly inflated  shoe  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Meanwhile,  in  deference  to  the  shoe 
manufacturer,  on  May  30,  1972,  the  Price 
Commission  granted  an  authorized  price 
Increase  to  certain  manufacturers  con- 
fined to  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial going  into  shoes.  Interestingly,  the 
manufacturers  are  required  to  lower 
prices  as  their  raw  material  costs  de- 
cline— something  these  same  manufac- 
turers did  not  do  back  in  1966.  This  ac- 
tion should  remove  any  need  for  hide  ex- 
port restrictions  which  would  cause  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  domesti'!  beef- 
cattle  industry  and  possible  loss  of  ex- 
port markets  that  have  built  up  over  the 
years. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
items  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Pbice  Incbease  Cleared  bt  Panel  fob  Eight 
Shoe  Fibms 

The  Price  Commission  allowed  eight  shoe 
manufacturers  to  lift  shoe  prices,  but  the 
increases  were  custom-fitted  to  the  Industry 
to  soften  the  Impact  of  sharply  higher  leather 
costs. 

In  a  departure  from  its  customary  prac- 
tices, the  commission  limited  the  companies 
to  a  dollar-for-dollar  pass-through  of  leather 
cost  Increeses.  Generally  the  commission 
grants  a  company  a  percentage  Increase  In 
prices,  enabling  the  concern  to  boost  quotas 
enough  to  cover  higher  costs  and  to  maintain 
its  profit  margin.  In  addition  to  the  dollar- 
for-dollar  pass-through,  the  panel  granted 
each  company  a  standard  percentage  in- 
crease to  cover  rises  In  nonleather  costs,  such 
as  labor.  But  because  the  pass-through  more 
strictly  limits  price  rises,  the  combined  pack- 
age authorized  for  each  company  will  work 
out  to  less  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
received. 

The  decision  reflects  the  commission's  fear 
that  sharp  Increases  in  shoe  prices  may  hurt 
efforts  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation.  Because 
of  a  world-wide  shortage  of  hides,  leather 
costs  have  risen  about  100%.  Since  the  wage- 
price  freeze  ended  Nov.  14,  the  commission 
said.  The  Commerce  Department  is  studying 
the  hide  situation  and  Commerce  Secretary 
Peter  O.  Peterson  has  warned  that  retaU 
shoe  prices  could  Increase  by  as  much  as  $S 
a  pair  by  autumn  unless  hide  prices  decline. 

The  companies  that  received  the  pass- 
through  authorization  and  percentage  in- 
creases were  P.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  Kinney 
Shoe  division,  1.65%  on  men's  shoes,  0.46% 
on  women's  shoes  and  0.49%  on  children's 
shoes;   Brown  Group  Inc.,  3JS9%   on  show. 
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boots  and  handbags  of  the  Brown  Shoe  divi- 
sion, and  3.16%  on  women's  shoes  made  by 
the  Samuels  Shoe  manufacturing  vinlt. 

Also,  Interco  Inc.,  6.03  7o  by  the  Interna- 
tional Shoe  unit,  plus  3.62%  on  women's 
shoes  and  3.25%  on  men's  shoes  made  by 
the  Florshelm  division;  Oenesco  Inc.'s  Gemco 
footwear  Unit,  1.88%;  U.S.  Shoe  Corp., 
1.11 7o  for  domestic  boots  of  the  Texas  Boot 
division,  plus  1.92%  for  children's  shoes  of 
the  Valsey  Bristol  division,  and  2.85%  for 
men's  shoes  made  by  the  Freeman's  di- 
vision. 

Also.  Morris  Shoe  Inc.,  1.08%  for  the  Low- 
ell Shoe  dilvsicn;  Scholl  Inc.,  1.9%,  and 
Athlone  Industries  Inc.,  1.99%  for  women's 
casual  shoes  of  the  Henschel  Shoe  division. 

In  granting  the  Increases,  the  commission 
ordered  the  companies  to  roll  back  any  price 
boosts  they  had  been  permitted  previously 
and  to  apply  the  new  standards  to  the  base- 
period  prices  that  existed  during  the  90-day 
wage-price  freeze  imposed  last  Aug.  16.  This 
may  result  in  some  decreases  In  shoe  prices, 
a  commission  official  said.  The  companies 
must  report  all  price  changes  to  the  com- 
mission within  10  days. 

Just  as  the  companies  are  allowed  to  pass 
on  leather  costs  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis, 
they  must  also  reduce  shoe  pricey  If  their 
costs  decline,  the  commission  said. 

The  agency  said  it  Imposed  the  dollar  pass- 
through  limitation  under  a  section  of  Its 
rules  that  applies  to  cases  where  raw  mate- 
rial costs  increase  sharply  In  a  short  time. 
In  such  situations,  a  company  can't  pass  on 
any  more  than  its  actual  Increase  In  raw 
material  costs. 

In  other  actions,  the  commission  granted 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  an  increase  averaging 
1.8%  on  all  Its  domestic  sales.  This  will 
result   In  a  0.8%    annual  revenue  gain. 

The  panel  also  cleared  rate  Increases  by 
four  utUltles.  They  were  12.5%  by  bluefleld 
(Va.)  Water  Works  Co.;  11.4%  In  steam 
rates  by  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp.;  6.1%  by  South  Pittsburgh  Water  Co.. 
and  0.61  %  by  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp. 

The  panel  denied  two  increases,  saying 
they  were  improperly  Justified.  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.  requested  a  17%  Increase  cov- 
ering Iron  oxide,  and  Tex  Tan  Western 
Leather  Co.,  a  unit  of  Tandy  Corp.,  requested 
a  4.59  Increase  covering  saddlery  and  leather 
goods. 

In  another  pricing  development,  American 
Enka  Co.  and  DuPont  Co.  are  both  Increas- 
ing the  price  of  their  bulked  continuous 
filament  nylon  products. 

American  Enka,  a  subsidiary  of  Akzona  Inc., 
will  raise  the  price  of  all  Its  BCP  nylon  five 
cents  a  pound  effective  tomorrow,  while  Du- 
Pont Is  boosting  the  price  of  Its  heavier  de- 
nier 3  %  effective  today. 

Industry  sources  put  the  cvirrent  selling 
price  at  79  to  80  cents  a  pound. 

DxiPont  said  Its  price  rise  reflected  "very 
strong  demand"  for  the  nylon. 

Bulked  continuous  filament  nylon  la  used 
almost  exclusively  In  carpets. 

HIDE   AMD   OFFAL   VALUS 1971 

January  2 . $1.92 

January  9 1.90 

January  16 1.90 

January  23 1.94 

January  30 1.96 

February  6 2.03 

February  13 2.11 

February  20 2. 13 

February  27 2.14 

March   6 2.17 

March   13 2. 14 

March  20 2.12 

March  27 2.14 

April  3 2.24 

April    10 . 2.81 

April    17 2.29 

April   24 2.27 

May   1 2.24 

May  8 2.28 

May   16 2.33 


May  22-. _  $2.26 

May  29. 2.26 

Jime  5 2.  21 

June    12 2.23 

June    19 ■ 2.20 

June    26 2.18 

July  3 2.17 

July  10- 2.16 

July  17 2.15 

July  24 2.13 

August  7 2. 11 

August    14 2. 14 

August    21 2.15 

August    28 2.20 

September   4 2.23 

September    11 2. 19 

September   18 2. 18 

September  26 2.30 

October  2 2. 19 

October  9 2.18 

October  16 2. 18 

October  23 2.22 

October  30 2.22 

November  6 2.28 

November  13 2.24 

November  20 2.21 

November  27 2^25 

December  4.., 2.31 

December  11 2.25 

December  18 2.24 

December  25 2.26 

1972 

January  1 2.32 

Januarys 2.39 

January  15 2.39 

January  22   2.42 

January  29 2.50 

February  5 2.55 

February  12 2.67 

February  19 2.64 

February  26 2.64 

March  4 2.  81 

March  11 2.90 

March  18 3.06 

March  25 3. 24 

April   1 3.39 

April  29 _. 3.22 

May  6 3.  32 

May  13 3.34 

May  20  3.35 

Midwest  hide  prices   (butt  branded  steer) 

July  2, 1966,  $17.50-19.00. 
July  9, 1966,  $17.50-18.50. 
July  16,  1966.  $18.00-19.50. 
July  23,  1966,  $17.50-19.50. 
July  30,  1966,  $18.00-18.50. 
August  6,  1966,  $16.00-18.50. 
Aug\lSt  13,  1966,  $15.25-17.75. 
August  20,  1966,  $14.00-17.00. 
August  27.  1966,  $14.50-16.25. 
September  3,  1966,  $14.00-16.50. 
September  10,  1966.  $14.00-16.50. 
September  17,  1966,  $13.00-15.00. 
September  24,  1966,  $12.00-14.26. 
October  1,  1966,  $12.50-14.50. 
October  8,  1966,  $11.00-14.50. 
October  15,  1968,  $11.50-13.25. 
October  22,  1966,  $11.50-13.60. 
October  31,  1966,  $10.00-13.60.     • 
November  7,  1966,  $11.00-13.50. 
November  12,  1966,  $11.50-13.50. 
November  19,  1966,  $12.00-13.50. 
November  26,  1966,  $12.50-14.00. 
December  3, 1966,  $11.60-13.00. 
December  10,  1966,  $ll!5O-12.60. 
December  17,  1966,  $11.50-12.00. 
December  24,  1966,  $11.50-12.00. 
December  31,  1966,  $12.00-12.60. 
January  1,  1967,  $12.00-12.60. 
January  14,  1967,  $12.00-12.88. 
January  21,  1967,  $12.00-12.60. 
January  28,  1967,  $12.00-12.50. 
February  4, 1967,  $12.00-13.25. 
February  11,  1967,  $12.00  only. 
February  18,  1967,  $10.00-12.00. 
February  25,  1967,  $11.50-12.00. 
March  4.  1967.  $11.00-11.60. 
March  11,  1967,  $12.00-12.50. 
March  18.  1967,  $11.60-12.00. 
March  25.  1967.  $11.00-11.50. 


April  1,  1967.  $11.00-11.60. 
April  8,  1967,  $9.50-11.00. 
AprU  15.  1967.  $10.00-10.50. 
April  22,  1967,  $11.00-11.60. 
AprU  29,  1967,  $11.00-11.25. 
May  6,  1967,  $10.00-10.50. 
May  13,  1967,  $10.00-10.50. 
May  20,  1967,  $10.50-11.00. 
May  27,  1967,  $10.50-11.00. 
June  3.  1967,  $11.25-11.50. 
June  10,  1967,  $11.60-12.00. 
June  17. 1967.  $10.50  only. 
June  24, 1967,  $10.00  OHly. 
July  1,  1967,  $9.25. 
July  8, 1967.  $9.25-10.00. 
July  15, 1967,  $9.75-10.00. 
July  22,  1967,  $10.00-10.75. 
July  29,  1967,  $9.00-9.25. 
August  5, 1967,  $9.00  only. 
August  12,  1967,  $8.76-9.00. 
August  19,  1967,  $8.50  only. 
August  26,  1967.  $8.50-9.00. 
September  2, 1967,  $8.50-9.50. 
September  9, 1967,  $9.50-10.00. 
September  16, 1967,  $10.50  only. 
September  23, 1967,  $10.00-10.26. 
September  30, 1967,  $9.50-10.00. 
October  7,  1967,  $9.00  only. 
October  14, 1967,  $8.75-9.00. 
October  21,  1967,  $8.50-8.76. 
October  28,  1967,  $8.75-9.25. 
November  4, 1967,  $8.00-9.25. 
November  11,  1967,  $7.75-8.00. 
November  18,  1967,  $9.25  only. 
November  25, 1967,  $9.00-10.00. 
December  2, 1967,  $10.25-10.60. 
December  9, 1967,  $9.00-9.60. 
December  16, 1967,  $8.60  only. 
December  23, 1967,  $8.50  only. 
December  30, 1967,  $8.50  only. 
January  6. 1968,  $7.75-8.50. 
January  13. 1968,  $8.00  only. 
January  20, 1968,  $8.00-8.50. 
January  27, 1968,  $8.00  only. 
February  3, 1968.  $7.75-8.00. 
February  10, 1968,  $8.00  only. 
February  17, 1968,  $8.00-8.50. 
February  24, 1968,  $8.50  only. 
March  2,  1968,  $9.00  only. 
March  9, 1968,  $9.50  only. 
March  16, 1968,  $10.25  only. 
March  23, 1968,  $10.25  only. 
March  30, 1968,  $9.50  only. 
April  6,  1968,  $9.00-9.50. 
April  13, 1968,  $9.00  only. 
AprU  20, 1968,  $9.00  only. 
April  27, 1968,  $9.00  only. 
Jxme  4,  1968,  $9.00-9.50. 
June  11. 1968,  $9.50-10.00. 
June  18.  1968,  $9.00-9.60. 
Jvme  25, 1968, 
June  1,  1968,  $9.00-9.50. 
June  8,  $9.00-9.25. 
June  15,  $8.50  only. 
June  22,  $8.00-8.50. 
June  29,  $8.00  only. 
July  6,  $8.25  only. 
July  13,  $8.25-8.75. 
July  20,  $8.75  only. 
July  27,  $8.26-9.00. 
August  3,  $8.75  only. 
August  10,  $8.75-9.25. 
August  17,  $9.00-9.25. 
August  24,  $9.50  only. 
August  31,  $9.50-9.75. 
September  7,  $9.50-9.75. 
September  14,  $10.00-10.25. 
September  21,  $10.60  only. 
September  28,  $10.50-11.00. 
October  5,  $10.00-11.00. 
Octol>er  12,  $10.00-10.50. 
October  19,  jlO.00-10.50. 
October  26,  $10.50  only. 
November  2,  $10.00-10.60. 
November  9,  $10.75-11.25. 
November  16,  $10.75-11.25. 
November  23,  $11.00-11.60. 

November  30 

December  7.  $11.50  only. 
December  14,  $10.50  only. 
December  21,  $10.26  only. 
December  28,  $10.25  only. 


June  ly  1972 

January  4, 1969,  $10.50-11.00. 
January  11,  $11.00  only. 
January  18,  $11.00  only. 
January  26.  $10.50  only. 
February  1,  $10.60  only. 
February  8,  $10.00-10.50. 
February  15,  $10.50-11.00. 
February  22,  $11.00  only. 
March  1,  $11.00-11.25. 
March  8,  $11.00-11.25. 
March  15,  $11.00-11.25. 
March  22,  $12.00-12.50. 
March  29,  $13.00  only. 
AprU  6,  $14.50  only. 
AprU  12,  $14.50-15.50. 
April  19,  $13.50-14.50. 
AprU  26,  $13.00  only. 
May  3, 1969,  $12.00-12.50. 
May  10, 1969,  $13.00  only. 
May  17.  1969,  $13.00-13.75. 
May  24, 1969,  $13.50-13.76. 
May  31,  1969,  $12.75  only. 
Jime  7. 1969,  $12.25-12.75. 
June  14, 1969,  $12.50  only. 
June  21, 1969,  $12.75  only. 
June  28, 1969,  $12.50  only. 
JiUy  5, 1969,  $13.00  only. 
July  12,  1969,  $13.00-13.50. 
July  19,  1969,  $13.50  only. 
July  26. 1969,  $13.50  only. 
August  2,  1969,  $13.00-13.60. 
August  9, 1969,  $13.50  only. 
August  16, 1969,  $13.50  only. 
August  23,  1969,  $14.00  only. 
August  30,  1969,  $14.00-14.50. 
September  6,  1969,  $13.00-13.50. 
September  13,  1969,  $15.00  only. 
September  20,  1969,  $13.50-16.0a 
September  27, 1969,  $14.00-16.00. 
October  4, 1969,  $13.50-14.26. 
October  11, 1969,  $13.25  only. 
October  18,  1969,  $12.75-13.00. 
October  25, 1969,  $12.25  only. 
November  1, 1969,  $12.25  only. 
Novembers,  1969,  $11.75-12.25. 
November  15, 1969,  $11.76-12.00. 
November  22, 1969,  $11.75  only. 
November  29, 1969,  $11.00  only, 
December  6, 1969,  $11.00  only. 
December  13. 1969,  $11.00-11.50. 
December  20, 1969,  $11.60  only. 

December  27,  1969, . 

January  3, 1970,  $10.50  only. 
January  10, 1970,  $10.50  only. 
January  17, 1970.  $10.50  only. 
January  24, 1970,  $11.00  only. 
January  31. 1970,  $11.00  only. 
February  7,  1970,  $11.00  only. 
February  14, 1970,  $11.00-11.60. 
February  21, 1970,  $11.00-11.60. 
February  28,  1970,  $11.00-11.50. 
March  7, 1970,  $11.00-12.00. 
March  14,  1970,  $11.00-11.50. 
March  21,  1970,  $11.75-12.60. 
March  28,  1970,  $12.00-13.00. 
AprU  4,  1970,  $12.00-13.00. 
April  11, 1970.  $12.75  only. 
AprU  18, 1970,  $11.25-12.00. 
AprU  25,  1970,  $11.50-12.00. 
May  2.  1970,  $10.75-11.60. 
May  9.  1970,  $10.75-11.00. 
May  16, 1970,  $10.75  only. 
May  23, 1970,  $10.00-10.76. 
May  30,  1970,  $9.00-11.00. 
June  6,  1970.  $9.75-10.50. 
June  13. 1970,  $9.75-10.50. 
June  20,  1970,  $10.00-10.25. 
June  27. 1970,  $10.00-10.50. 
July  4.  1970,  $10.50-11.00. 
July  11,  1970.  $9.25-10.00. 
July  18.  1970,  $9.50-10.00. 
July  .-^5. 1970.  $9.76  only. 
August  1,  1970,  $10.25-10.60. 
August  8, 1970,  $10.25  only. 
August  15,  1970,  $9.50-11.00. 
August  22, 1970,  $11.50  only. 
August  29.  1970,  $10.75-11.26. 
September  5, 1970,  $10.75  only. 
September  12, 1970,  $10.50-11.00. 
September  19, 1970,  $11.00-11.60. 
September  26, 1970,  $11.00-11.60. 
October  3, 1970,  $11.50-12.60. 
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October  10. 1970,  $12.00  only. 
October  17,  1970,  $11.25-11.60. 
October  24,  1970,  $11.00-12.00. 
October  31, 1970.  $12.00  only. 
November  7,  1970,  $11.76  only. 
November  14, 1970,  $12.00  only. 
November  21, 1970,  $11.00  only. 
November  28, 1970,  $9.50-10.00. 
December  6,  1970,  $10.00  only. 
December  12, 1970,  $9.50  only. 
December  19. 1970,  $9.50-9.75. 
December  26, 1970,  $9.50  only. 
January  2,  1971,  $9.50  only. 
January  8,  1971.  $9.00-9.25. 
January  16.  1971,  $9.00-9.25. 
January  23,  1971,  $9.00-9.50. 
January  30,  1971,  $8.75-10.00. 
February  6, 1971,  $9.25-10.50. 
February  13. 1971.  $10.00-11.50. 
February  20,  1971.  $10.50-11.00. 
February  27, 1971,  $11.00  only. 
March  6,  1971,  $11.00  only. 
March  13,  1971,  $10.60-11.00. 
March  20, 1971,  $10.50-11.00. 
klarch  27, 1971,  $11.00  only. 
AprU  3,  1971,  $12.25  only. 
AprU  10,  1971,  $13.00-14.00. 
AprU  17,  1971,  $13,00-14.00. 
AprU  24,  1971,  $13.00-14.00 
May  1,  1971.  $11.50-13.00. 
May  8,  1971,  $12.00  only. 
May  15,  1971,  $13.00-13.60. 
May  22,  1971,  $12.00-12.50. 
May  29,  1971,  $11.50-12.00 
June  5, 1971,  $11.00-11.60. 
June  12,  1971,  $11.50-12.00. 
June  19, 1971,  $11.60  only. 
June  26, 1971.  $10.60-11.75. 
July  3.  1971,  $11.50-12.00. 
July  10. 1971,  $12.00  only. 
July  17,  1971.  $11.50-12.00. 
July  24,  1971,  $11.00-11.25. 
July  31.  1971,  $10.75-11.00. 
August  7.  1971.  $10.50-11.50. 
August  14. 1971,  $11.50  only. 
August  21, 1971,  $11.50  only. 
August  28,  1971,  $11.50  only. 
September  4,  1971,  $11.50  only. 
September  11, 1971,  $11.50  only. 
September  18,  1971,  $11.50-12.60. 
September  25,  1971,  $12.60  only. 
October  2,  1971,  12.50  only. 
October  9, 1971,  $11.50-12.50. 
October  16.  1971,  $11.50-12.50.      ~ 
October  23, 1971,  $12.00-12.50. 
October  30.  1971,  $12.00-13.00. 
November  6,  1971,  $12.00-16.00. 
November  13,  1971,  $11.50-13.00. 
November  20.  1971,  $13.50-14.00. 
November  27, 1971,  $13.25-14.26. 
December  4, 1971,  $14.00-15.00. 
December  11,  1971,  $13.00-14.00. 
December  18,  $13.00  only. 
December  25,  $13.00-14.00. 

1972 

January  1,  $13.50-$15.00. 

January  8,  $14.50-$15.50. 

January  15,  $14.00-$15.00. 

January  22,  $14.50  only. 

January  29,  $15.0O-$15.60. 

February  5,  $15.0O-$16.50. 

February  12,  $16.00-$16.50. 

February  19,  $17.00  only. 

February  26.  $16.00-$18.00. 

March  4,  $18.75  only. 

March  11,  $19.50-$20.00. 

March  18,  $21.00-422.00. 

March  25,  $21.00-$23.50. 

AprU  1,  $24.00-$25.00. 

AprU  8,  $24.00-$25.00. 

AprU  16,  $22.63. 

April  22,  $22.00. 

April  29,  $22.00. 

May  6,  $23.75. 

May  13,  $24.60. 

May  20,  $25.26 

May  27,  $26.00. 

These  are  Midwest  prices  for  butt  branded 
steer  hides.  In  calculating  the  hide  and  offal 
value,  we  use  the  simple  average  when  a 
range  of  prices  are  quoted. 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  TELLER 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  1972,  Edward  Teller  gave  a 
significant  speech  in  the  Hungarian 
House  of  New  York,  as  a  part  of  a  lec- 
ture series  organized  by  the  American 
Hungarian  Historical  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation. I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Dr.  Teller  is  of  Hungarian  origin.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  the  late  1930*8. 
He  is  a  distinguished  scientist  and  a  loyal 
American.  The  respect,  the  success  and 
admiration  that  is  his,  is  well  earned.  He 
has  served  his  new  country  with  every- 
thing he  has.  He  has  tried  to  repay  the 
indebtedness  that  he  feels  is  his  to  this 
country.  And  he  has  done  so  three  times. 
First,  when  he  along  with  another  Hun- 
garian scientist.  Dr.  Leo  Szilard,  per- 
suaded Albert  Einstein  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  necessity  for  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  Dr.  Einstein's  word 
with  President  Roosevelt  initiated  the 
"Manhattan  project."  Second,  when  he 
convinced  his  colleagues  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  development  of  the  H- 
bomb.  He  did  tiiis  against  tremendous 
odds.  And  third,  now  when  Dr.  Teller,  in- 
spite  of  irresponsible  criticism  and 
vigorous  attacks  on  his  integrity,  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  and  bur- 
den to  appeal  to  the  commonsense  of  his 
fellow  Americans  in  order  to  awake  the 
consciousness  of  our  great  country.  He 
presents  the  facts  as  he  knows  them.  His 
evolution  of  their  effect  on  the  world  and 
his  conclusions  are  worthy  of  attention. 

For  liis  relentless  work  for  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom  his  fellow  Hungarian- 
Americans  in  1969  presented  to  him  the 
"freedom  award"  of  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Federation  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Defense  and  Secukitv 

Despite  popular  notions,  one  can  no  longer 
talk  of  a  military  balance  between  the  su- 
perpowers. Following  World  War  n.  United 
States  superiority  was  enormous.  However, 
that  picture  has  changed  drastlcaUy  since. 
We  approached  parity  ten  years  ago.  The 
then  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  proposed 
atomic  deterrence  by  assured  destruction 
for  the  eventuality  of  a  Rtissian  attack.  Like 
in  the  case  of  other  McNamara  theories,  the 
assurance  has  been  replaced  by  uncertainty. 

The  situation  today  Is  that  the  Russians 
have  greatly  superior  land  forces.  They  have 
advanced  military  air  power.  They  are  also 
forging  ahead  In  naval  strength.  And  they 
are  getting  constantly  further  ahead  in  nu- 
clear explosives  and  In  defense  against ,  a 
nuclear  attack,  not  being  hampered  by  bud- 
getary and  other  limitations.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  In  good  faith  speak  of  a  balance 
of  military  power.  More  than  that,  even  If  we 
should  seriously  strive  to  reach  anything  near 
equaUty,  this  would  be  impossible  before 
1980 — even  if  we  would  be  feverishly  working 
for  It. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  is  not  quite  as 
hopeless  as  It  could  be.  Our  nuclear  arsenal 
though  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  absolute 
deterrent,  stlU  has  sufficient  retaliatory  power 
which  could  cause  considerable  havoc  and 
will,  hopefully,  prevent  the  Russians  from 
launching  an  atomic  attack.  StlU,  their  In- 
tercontinental rockets  can  destroy  In  a  first 
strike  a  large  percentage  of  our  retaliatory 
force  before  It  can  leave  the  ground.  One  has 
to  bear  In  mind  that  rockets  travel  10  to  20 
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times  faster  tban  the  speed  of  sound  and  the 
Incoming  rocket  Is  dlfflcxUt  to  hit.  We  are 
beginning  to  develop  such  countermeasures, 
but  the  preparedness  ratio  In  this  field  fa- 
vors the  Russians  who  have  been  perfecting 
their  ballistic  defense  system  for  a  full 
decade. 

There  exists  the  possibility  that  their  de- 
fenses will  soon  be  so  strong  that  they  could 
Intercept  and  destroy  what  remains  of  our 
retaliatory  force  after  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
In  matters  of  defense  one  has  to  keep  In 
mind  not  only  the  probable  but  also  the  pos- 
sible. It  Is  evident  that  should  the  Russians 
be  able  to  successfully  defend  themselves 
while  we  could  not.  It  would  not  take  very 
long  before  the  fate  of  these  United  States — 
a  country  which  provided  us  with  refuge  and 
of  which  we  have  become  loyal  citizens — 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  Hungary  or  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

An  equally  unfortunate  circumstance  Is 
our  mental  unpreparedness :  the  defeatist 
stance  of  our  immediate  successors,  the 
younger  generation  which  is  soon  to  take 
over  from  us.  What  I  as  a  professor  have 
seen  in  my  hometown,  on  the  Berkeley  Cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California,  and  also 
during  my  numerous  lectures  elsewhere,  does 
not  auger  well  for  a  soiind  defense.  The 
trouble  has  spread  over  the  whole  western 
world.  When  I  took  part  recently  in  the  cen- 
tennial exercises  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Aachen,  West  Germany,  mob  scenes 
Indicated  that  in  the  well  developed  indus- 
trial parts  of  the  free  world  much  of  the 
fabric  of  stable  human  character  has  disin- 
tegrated. Since  a  like  situation  Is  hardly 
tolerated  beyond  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  cur- 
tains the  developing  situation  favors  our 
adversaries. 

Being  among  fellow  Hungarians  who  are 
fully  aware  from  bitter  experience  what  It 
means  to  be  defenseless  against  the  on- 
slaught of  superior  forces,  gives  me  the 
chance  to  make  a  suggestion.  We  all  owe  grat- 
itude to  our  new  homeland.  To  express  It  in 
a  positive  way  is  our  privilege  and  duty. 
What  I  suggest  may  not  be  pleasant,  but  It 
is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  the  country 
that  has  adopted  us.  We,  who  either  through 
personal  experience  or  that  of  our  kin  found 
out  about  the  Russians,  sampled  their  men- 
tality through  direct  contact,  have  a  spe- 
cific obligation :  to  lu^e  our  American  friends 
to  realize  the  ever-increasing  dangers  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon.  Once  the  great  Russian 
thrust  for  world  domination  is  on  the  march, 
it  Is  difficult  to  foresee  where  and  when  it 
may  stop.  It  Is  far  better,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare for  it  while  this  is  stlU  In  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

That  the  Russians  have  superior  power  and 
that  an  equilibrium  no  longer  exists  Is  an 
undeniable  fact.  If  we  do  not  begin  to  remedy 
our  shortcomings  at  once  and  keep  at  it  pur- 
posefully and  diligently,  we  shall  not  even 
reach  parity  with  the  Russians  by  1980.  But 
if  we  ourselves,  and  those  Americans  who 
have  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Free  World  at  heart  are  unable  to  carry  this 
message,  and  If  our  public  opinion  will  listen 
Instead  to  Senators  like  Proxmlre,  Pulbrlght 
and  McGovern — then  In  a  comparatively 
short  few  years  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
and  the  western  civilization  will  come  to  an 
abrupt  end.  This  fate,  to  oecome  a  communist 
satellite,  a  colony  of  slaves,  we  must  prevent. 
The  great  advantage  of  a  democracy  is  that 
everyone  is  permitted  to  help  on  his  own 
initiative,  everyone  can  contribute  even  If  in 
a  modest  measure  to  the  betterment  of  both 
private  and  public  life.  Thus  each  one  of  tu 
can  do  his  or  her  bit  to  see  that  we  are  not 
left  behind.  And  this  is  a  point  where  over- 
zealous  bureaucratic  secrecy  comes  into  the 
picture.  I  am  among  those  who  have  valid 
reasons  for  being  against  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  the  red  Top  Secret  rubber  stamp.  De- 
spite this  secrecy,  we  cannot  keep  a  secret  for 
a  long  time. 


A  theory,  a  chart,  a  drawing  Is  but  the  em- 
bryo of  any  system.  It  is  Indeed  a  long  and 
tortuous  road  to  develop  something  tangible 
from  a  sketch.  This  painstaking,  intricate 
scholarly  process  on  the  technological  level  is 
far  too  complicated  to  .>e  snatched  away  by 
a  spy.  The  minute  details  of  development  is 
what  does  bring  the  desired  end  result.  At  the 
end  of  WW  n  we  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Shortly  thereafter  the  hydrogen 
bomb  was  perfected.  But  on  account  of  our 
Infatuation  with  official  secrecy,  we  have 
fallen  far  behind.  We  oppose  work  on  weap- 
ons in  peacetime.  Our  adversaries  have  no 
such  impediments  and  mental  blocks.  Today 
the  Americans  are  ignorant  of  their  danger 
because  we  have  literally  guarded  the  secret 
of  Russian  superiority  more  zealously  than 
we  have  guarded  our  own  classified  Informa- 
tion. If  the  American  public  would  be  given 
the  evidence  of  our  weakness,  they  would  act 
accordingly,  exerting  their  infiuence  on  our 
open  political  Institutions.  In  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  country  of  humanity  and  of  peace 
through  strength. 

We  are  in  almost  as  bad  a  shape  as  we  were 
at  the  end  of  the  1930s  when  the  nazis  were 
prepared  and  we  had  to  start  from  scratch. 
Our  greatest  hope  at  the  moment  Is  that  the 
position  of  our  Polaris  missile  equipped  sub- 
marines Is  constantly  changing.  Ood  foitold 
that  the  Russians  would  ever  be  able  to  un- 
scramble their  course  I  But  in  every  other  as- 
pect we  are  vulnerable.  Though  we  Hungar- 
ians are  in  a  minority,  we  must  raise  our 
voice  and  arouse  public  opinion  favoring,  at 
least,  parity. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Russians  have  better 
planes  and  missiles.  Tet,  essential  details  of 
their  strength  Is  a  deep  secret  which  we  are 
not  permitted  to  discuss.  If  I  myself  would 
know  It,  I  could  not  tell  you.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues, brilliant  scientists,  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  so.  Strangely,  many  liberal  scien- 
tists favor  secrecy.  What  a  pity.  For  If  and 
when  the  relevant  secrets  will  be  brought  into 
the  open,  honest  arguments  can  replace  prop- 
aganda. This  necessitates  the  declasslflca- 
tion  of  all  but  the  most  sensitive  intelligence 
Information. 

The  beauty  of  democracy  is  its  Inherent 
openness.  This  quality  is  most  beneficial  to 
serious  scholarship.  But  science  cannot  thrive 
if  there  Is  secrecy.  We  have  to  make  science 
and  high  technology  more  desirable,  more 
popular  among  our  young  people  If  we  aspire 
for  real  progress,  and  if  we  want  to  survive  In 
an  ever  more  competitive  world.  It  saddens 
me  that  right  now  there  is  but  scant  Interest 
among  the  young  to  pursue  a  science  career. 
Apparently  they  do  not  realize  how  Important 
and  how  relevant  It  is  for  the  future — their 
future. 

If  our  allies,  Europe  and  Japan  primarily, 
will  be  allowed  to  team  up  their  best  talents 
and  resources  with  ours,  the  picture  can 
change  for  the  better.  To  merit  their  full  co- 
operation we  have  to  lift  the  veil  of  unneces- 
sary secrecy.  Americans  must  come  to  grips 
with  this  urgent  problem,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  these  United  States  but  for  the  whole 
free  world.  Shovild  we  succeed  in  establishing 
a  close  scientific  collaboration  with  those  who 
are  looking  to  us  for  leadership,  then  the 
world  may  expect  a  more  peaceful  future  in 
which  freedom  will  survive. 

We  must  win  over  our  young  people  to  work 
for  this  ambitious  and  inspiring  plan.  It  is  a 
plan  for  survival. 


demonstrated  that  Members  of  this  body 
do  in  fact,  put  our  country  ahead  of 
political  aspirations.  The  final  elimina- 
tion of  the  funding  cutoff  provisions  in 
the  USIA  State  authorization  bill  this 
week  was  a  most  important  manifesta- 
tion of  this  sense  of  priorities. 

The  President,  who  will  address  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  tonight,  is  bring- 
ing home  a  new  hope  for  world  peace. 
The  many  subjects  of  agreement  are 
vital  to  the  interests  of  both  countries 
and  the  agreements  greatly  strengthen 
the  prospects  for  world  peace. 

The  imprecedented  results  are  now  on 
proud  display  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  note.  President  Nixon's  accomplish- 
ments have  been  detailed  on  the  floor 
many  times.  I  can  only  add  a  note  of 
encouragement  to  Members  of  this  body, 
and  all  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  give 
the  President  the  encouragement  and 
support  that  he  so  clearly  deserves.  They 
have  made  this  world  a  safe  place  to  live, 
and  reduced  the  risks  and  tensions  be- 
tween the  superpowers  of  this  world. 

I  am  hesitant  at  this  time  to  refer  to 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  blatant  show 
of  bad  taste  and  timing  during  this  time 
of  optimism  for  world  peace.  I  reluctant- 
ly draw  attention  to  a  two-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Times, 
Wednesday,  May  31, 1972. 1  do  not  intend 
to  take  issue  at  this  time  with  the  totally 
unfounded  attack  on  President  Nixon, 
but  would  rather  note  the  voice  of  the 
working  man,  the  pressmen  at  the  New 
York  Times,  on  their  feelings  as  to  how 
President  Nixon  is  conducting  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  pressmen  at  the  Times  delayed 
the  start  of  the  first-edition  press  run 
of  yesterday's  issue  for  nearly  15  minutes 
to  protest  the  contents  of  this  paid  ad- 
vertisement seeking  the  impeachment  of 
President  Nixon.  The  pressmen  said  they 
would  not  operate  the  presses  unless  the 
advertisment  was  removed.  The  Times 
management,  for  economic  reasons,  de- 
clined to  refuse  the  $17,850  ad. 

The  pressmen  then  asked  that  a  state- 
ment of  their  viewpoint  be  printed  with 
the  advertisement,  but  production  ofB- 
cials  again  refused,  saying  that  it  was 
a  matter  for  the  news  department  to  look 
into.  In  a  statement  by  the  pre.ssmen, 
that  labeled  the  advertisement  as  "trai- 
torous" and  "detrimental  to  the  boys  in 
Vietnam  and  prisoners  of  war." 

We  the  members  of  the  New  York  Times 
press  room  want  it  known  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  action  or  intent  of  the  paid 
advertisement  on  pages  22  and  23  of  the 
Wednesday  Issue,  dated  May  31,  1972,  and 
are  working  under  protest  In  printing  it. 

I  am  certain  that  Americans  who  saw 
the  ad  share  the  feelings  of  the  press- 
men. I  do  not  feel  a  need  to  attack  or 
defend.  The  New  York  Times  pre.ssmen 
have  spoken  for  us  all. 


PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  my  heartiest  support  and  congratu- 
lations to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
on  his  historic  visit  to  Moscow  last  week. 
I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port, initiated  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  which  above  all  else,  has 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISIiATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificant increase  in  crime  during  the 
last  decade  and  the  assassination  and 
attempted  assassination  of  prominent 
Americans  have  brought  about  feeling 
among  many  well-meaning  persons  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
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elsewhere  in  our  Nation  that  more 
stringent  regulatory  control  should  be 
placed  on  handguns — ^if  not  all  guns. 

More  restrictive  legislation  would 
surely  create  a  more  lucrative  black 
market  in  the  sale  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and,  like  that  other  "noble"  experi- 
ment— prohibition,  swell  the  coffers  of 
organized  criminal  syndicates. 

Peaceful,  decent,  law-abiding  citizens 
would  be  disarmed,  and  all  the  hand- 
guns would  be  held  by  criminals. 

Handguns,  like  automobiles,  can  be 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  careless, 
uninstmcted.  Irresponsible  or  criminal. 
Yet  it  is  the  criminal  and  the  assassin, 
not  the  gun,  that  is  guilty — just  as  it  is 
the  irresponsible  or  drunken  driver  that 
is  guilty,  not  the  automobile. 

Legislation  to  outlaw  handgims  would 
merely  be  another  step  down  the  road  to 
denying  the  right  of  our  people  to  bear 
arms. 

The  next  step  would  be  the  confisca- 
tion of  rifies;  after  that  our  shotguns. 

This  is  like  the  man  who  asked  for  a 
loan  of  $30,  but  was  told  that  only  $10 
was  available.  "That's  okay,"  said  the 
borrower,  "I'll  take  the  ten  and  you 
owe  me  twenty." 

If  restrictions  on  firearms  and  am- 
munition are  necessary,  the  States  are 
uniquely  capable  of  responding  to  local 
needs.  In  my  State  of  Alaska,  where  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  depend  on  fire- 
arms for  their  subsistence,  the  needs  are 
far  different  than  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  example.  A  uniform  Federal 
law  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  widely 
divergent  communities  of  America.  The 
most  graphic  example  of  this  is  rural 
Alaska  where  the  provisions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  have  created  great  hard- 
ships for  those  in  areas  not  accessible  to 
sellers  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 

Cries  for  gun-control  legislation  were 
the  inevitable  aftermath  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  Gov.  George  Wallace.  Every  think- 
ing citizen  .abhors  that  act.  Yet  the  ban- 
ning of  the  sale  of  .38-caliber  handguns 
would  not  have  prevented  that  tragic 
event. 

Furthermore,  the  man  who  the  State 
charges  shot  Governor  Wallace  had 
been  arrested  2  months  before  on  a 
charge  of  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 
That  charge  was  reduced  to  a  simple 
"disorderly  conduct"  when  the  alleged 
assailant  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  charge,  paid  a  $38  fine  and  walked 
cut,  a  free  man. 

Mandatory  penalties  must  be  placed 
on  those  who  misuse  firearms  or  unlaw- 
fully carry  firearms,  but  the  right  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  use  guns  for  lavrful 
purposes  must  be  protected. 


MARY  GEORGE  JORDAN  WATTE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  19, 
1972,  Mrs.  Mary  George  Jordan  Waite,  of 
Centre,  Ala.,  completed  a  year  of  distin- 
guishing service  as  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Bankers  Association.  She  was  the 
first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  serve 
as  president  of  a  State  banking  associa- 
tion. 

Even  more  impressive  than  this  Im- 
portant milestone  is  the  qusdity  and 
quantity  of  dedicated  service  which  Mrs. 


Waite  has  given  to  the  people  of  Centre 
and  Alabama.  Mrs.  Waite  was  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society:  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
Alabama  Banking  Board;  the  first 
woman  to  receive  an  honorary  State 
farmers  degree  from  the  American  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America;  and  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Choccolocco  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Waite  served  2  years 
as  president  of  the  Centre  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  is  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  A  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Waite  is  past 
department  president;  past  national  vice 
president;  and  past  girls  nation  director. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  which  be- 
speaks many  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  Mrs.  Waite,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  upon  the  completion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Waite  did  not  wait  for  women's  libera- 
tion before  giving  of  her  talents,  abilities, 
and  skills  to  her  people.  She  has  been  a 
doer  and  a  mover  since  the  first  day  she 
entered  professional  life. 

As  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  and  as  a  professional  business- 
woman, this  gracious  lady  has  made  all 
who  know  her  aware  of  her  exceptional 
abilities  and  capabilities.  I  am  proud  to 
claim  the  friendship  of  Mary  George 
Jordan  Waite,  and  I  know  that  in  the 
days  to  come,  she  will  continue  to  ma^e 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
people  of  her  community,  our  State,  and 
our  Nation. 

EzHiBrr  1 

Mabt  George  Jordan  Watix 

Chairman  and  President  of  Fanners  &  Mer- 
chants Bank,  Centre,  since  1957. 

President  Alabama  Bankers  Association — 
1971-72  (After  May  19,  1972— Past  President 
of  Association). 

Native  of  Centre,  Alabama. 

Graduate  Huntingdon  College,  Mont- 
gomery— Graduate  School  of  Banking  of  the 
South,  LSU. 

Taught  English  at  Cherokee  County  High 
School  for  S  years. 

Sunday  School  teacher.  First  United  Meth- 
odist Church  (Young  Adults) . 

Member  Finance  Committee — Assistant 
Organist — Member  Wealeyan  Service  Guild. 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees,  Cherokee 
County  High  School. 

Past  president,  Centre  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (President  for  2  years) . 

Member  American  Legion  Auxiliary — past 
Department  president;  past  National  Vice 
President;  past  Girls  Nation  Director. 

Member  Pratt-Centre  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club— past  club  president; 
chosen  as  State  Woman  of  Achievement  in 
1968. 

Member  Centre  literary  Club — ^past  club 
president. 

Immediate  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  Family  Economics 
Division  Chairman. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  International  House, 
Jacksonville  State  University;  Member 
Teacher  Hall  of  Fame  Advisory  Board — Jack- 
sonville State  University. 


Member  Board  of  Directors  State  4-H  Foun- 
dation; One  of  8  National  4-H  Alumni  Award 
winners  1970  (First  Alabama  woman,  only 
two  other  men) ;  State  4-H  Alimini  Award 
winner  1967  and  1969. 

Member  National  Association  of  Bank- 
Women,  Inc. — past  state  president  and  Re- 
gional Vice  President,  National  Committees 
on  Public  Relations  and  Legislation. 

Member  Alabama  Bankers  Association;  Past 
Public  Relations  Committee  Chairman;  past 
Chairman  Federal  Legislative  Committee: 
Finance  Committee;  Member  of  Board  Ala- 
bama Bankers  Educational  Foundation. 

Past  member  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion Federal  Legislative  Advisory  Committee 
(First  woman). 

Past  member  State  Banldng  Board  (First 
woman). 

Member  Advisory  Council,  Alabama  SmaU 
Business  Administration. 

Director,  Alabama  Division,  American  Can- 
cer Society  (First  woman). 

Member  Alabama  Women's  Hall  of  Fame 
Board  of  Directors. 

Received  Honorary  State  Farmers  degree 
from  Alabama  Future  Farmers  of  America  in 
1970  (First  woman). 

Listed  In  Who's  Who  Among  American 
Women,  Alabama  Lives,  PersonaUties  of  the 
South,  Who's  Who  In  Banking,  Who's  Who  in 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

Member  International  Platform  Associa- 
tion. 

Member  Executive  Committee,  Choccolocco 
Coimcll  Boy  Scouts  of  America  (First  wom- 
an); 1971  Finance  Drive  Cherokee  County 
Boy  Scouts  (First  woman) . 

Married  to  Dan  Waite.  Jr.;  One  daughter, 
Betty  Graves — two  granddaughters  and  one 
grandson. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  All  time  for  morning  business  has 
now  expired. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  upon  conclusion  of 
the  joint  session  tonight,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
moiTow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY,  JUNE  5,  AT 
12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday,  June  5, 1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (H.R.  13150)  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  assume 
the  risks  of  its  fidelity  losses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  G. 
KLEINDIENST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate,  in  executive  session,  will  now  re- 
sume debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  on  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

QUORUM   CAU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE   OF    THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  during  the  de- 
bate today  on  the  Kleindienst  nomina- 
tion, I  be  allowed  to  have  two  staff  aides 
on  the  floor;  Jane  Frank  and  Tom 
Gallagher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Justice 
Brandeis  once  said : 

Sunlight  Is  the  best  disinfectant. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  long  weeks 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  investiga- 
tion, we  had  very  little  sunlight  on  this 
nomination. 

And  for  that  reason  it  is  essential  that 
we  focus  on  the  real  meaning  of  this  de- 
bate as  it  opens. 

The  issue  here  is  not  the  President's 
right  to  name  his  own  man  as  Attorney 
General.  The  people  of  this  coimtry 
elected  Richard  Nixon  and  until  they 
elect  a  new  President,  he  has  that  right. 
In  fact,  as  everyone  knows,  before  the 
Anderson  story  and  before  the  Life  maza- 
zine  story,  the  first  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee on  this  nomination  was  imanlmous. 

Perhaps  we  were  all  too  shortsighted 
at  that  first  vote.  I  say  this  not  only  be- 
cause, as  things  have  developed,  we  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  how  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst makes  decisions  and  about  how  he 
tells  the  public  about  those  decisions, 
but  also  because,  in  the  second  set  of 
hearings  on  his  nomination,  all  of  us  had 
a  rare  and  unsettling  chance  to  see  with 
new  awareness  the  erosion  of  effective 
law  enforcement  in  this  country. 

This  erosion  did  not  start  with  Richard 
Kleindienst — ^nor  in  all  probability  will  it 
end  with  him. 

To  a  considerable  extent  Kleindienst 
is  a  victim  of  circumstance  because  his 
nomination  has  become  the  focal  point 
for  a  new  look  at  what  is  wrong  with 
our  whole  system. 

No  one  in  this  body  is  hypocritical 
enough  to  pretend  that  corporate  Influ- 
ence Is  not  exercised  in  every  administra- 
tion. And  no  one  can  be  very  comfortable 
sitting  In  Judgment  upon  another. 


But  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
here  that  cannot  be  ignored,  for  we  are 
confronted  with  a  nomination  that  re- 
veals with  unmistakable  clarity  what  has 
gone  wrong. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  the 
Senate  has  been  embroiled  In  contro- 
versy over  a  Presidential  nominee.  And 
I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  the  last.  But  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  this 
nomination,  I  believe,  force  upon  this 
body  a  special  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  say  this  because  in  a  very 
real  sense  what  is  at  Issue  here  Is  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  believe  that  the 
law  appUes  equally  to  all. 

The  nominee  before  us,  if  confirmed, 
will  be  responsible  in  symbol  and  in  fact 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country.  Every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  that. 

But  more  Impprtantly,  Richard  Klein- 
dienst knew  that  when  he  came  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  More  than  any- 
one else  in  the  country,  save  only  the 
President  and  John  Mitchell,  Kleindienst 
knew  the  implications  of  the  questions 
raised  about  him  and  the  importance  of 
the  fullest  possible  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

And  yet  the  hearing  record  is  filled 
with  the  most  outrageous  kind  of  lapsed 
memory,  convenient  evasions,  and  de- 
liberate destruction  of  documents. 

Richard  Kleindienst  cannot  be  charged 
with  all  of  the  defects  in  that  record.  The 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  established  that  it  is  second  to  no 
one  in  corporate  arrogance  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee. 

But  Kleindienst  is  responsible  and  ac- 
countable for  his  own  conduct  in  the 
matters  before  us.  And  he  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  his  direction  as  it  hindered 
and  evaded  the  efforts  of  members  of 
the  committee  to  leam  the  truth.  More- 
over, he  is  accoimtable  for  his  perception 
of  the  standard  of  conduct  which  must 
apply  to  those  who  hold  the  public  trust. 

And,  therefore,  in  my  mind  this  nomi- 
nation is  a  test  of  the  Senate  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  No  one 
in  the  Senate  needs  to  be  told  that  citi- 
zens all  over  this  country  believe  govern- 
ment is  not  responsive  to  their  needs. 
And  every  Member  of  this  body  knows, 
indeed  has  felt,  the  Increasing  cynicism 
and  suspicion  with  which  public  officials 
are  viewed. 

But  this  nomination  puts  the  issue  to 
those  people  in  a  form  stripped  of  all 
the  niceties  of  academic  discussion. 

It  says  to  the  American  people  with 
no  apologies — this  is  the  way  your  Gov- 
ernment deals  with  special  interests — 
this  is  how  the  sjrstem  works  If  you  are 
\  rich  enough  and  strong  enough  and  per- 
sistent enough — this  is  how  the  big  boys 
{May  the  game. 

And  now  those  people  are  watching 
us — waiting  to  see  whether  the  Senate 
cares  enough  to  restore  some  faith  in 
that  system. 

We  have  all  talked  about  public  confi- 
dence in  government.  We  have  all  de- 
plored the  alienation  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. And  we  have  all  come  face  to  face. 
In  very  personal  ways,  with  the  anger  and 
desperation   of   those   who   feel   there 


is  a  double  standard  of  justice  in  this 
country. 

And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  all 
have  a  stake  In  this  debate.  Because 
the  fundamental  issue  before  us  is  one 
that  cannot  be  discounted  or  explained 
away  as  simply  partisan  politics.  Regard- 
less of  the  monetary  pain  and  embar- 
rassment this  case  may  cause  to  Repub- 
licans or  the  momentary  pleasure  and 
glee  it  may  provide  to  Democrats,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  an  affair 
Uke  ITT  hurts  everyone  in  Government. 
It  undercuts  the  f  oimdatlon  of  trust  upon 
which  we  all  depend — and  upon  which 
our  society  itself  depends. 

And  that  is  my  quarrel  with  this  nomi- 
nation. I  do  not  blame  Richard  Klein- 
dienst for  the  fact  that  ITT  felt  it  could 
bang  on  every  door  in  the  Government. 
Nor  do  I  blame  him  for  the  pressures 
that  were  obviously  unleashed  upon  him. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  but  true  that  no  admin- 
istration is  spared  tha  corporate  muscle 
that  was  applied  here. 

But  the  job  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  to  stand  up  to  that 
pressure  and  reject  it,  not  to  join  eager- 
ly in  serving  its  goal.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  deal  fairly  and  hon- 
estly with  the  public,  not  to  mislead  them 
by  elaborate  semantic  distinctions.  And 
It  Is  the  job  of  the  Attorney  General, 
when  called  to  explain  his  conduct,  to 
provide  the  full  record,  not  an  evasive, 
sanitized  version  of  the  facts  as  he  would 
like  them  to  be. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  facts  of  the 
ITT  affair.  And  imless  the  Senate  decides 
to  demand  those  facts  we  never  will  know 
what  happened  there. 

Nor  do  we  know  the  full  nature  and 
extent  of  Richard  Kleindienst's  involve- 
ment in,  and  culpability  for,  the  events 
that  took  place.  And  unless  the  Senate 
demands  that  knowledge,  it  cannot  vote 
responsibly  to  confirm  him. 

But  even  with  a  record  as  confused  and 
conflicting  as  this  one,  we  know  some- 
thing about  how  Richard  Kleindienst 
perceived  the  role  of  Attorney  General 
when  called  upon  to  fulfill  it.  And  that 
perception  was  fatally  deficient. 

I.    THE   ITT   SETTLEMENT 

The  nature  and  extent  of  Kleindienst's 
participation  in  the  process  of  settling  the 
ITT  cases  went  far  beyond  the  customary 
and  proper  role  of  the  Attorney  General. 
In  fact,  the  inescapable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  that  involvement  is  that 
Kleindienst  used  virtually  every  Informal 
method  available  to  him  to  assure  special 
treatment  for  ITT. 

KLEINDIENST — ROHATTN 

John  Ryan,  a  lobbyist  In  ITT's  Wash- 
ington office,  described  by  ITT  officials  as 
the  company's  "antitrust  listening  post," 
approached  his  neighbor  Kleindienst  at 
a  social  gathering  in  early  1971  and  be- 
gan complaining  about  the  hardness  of 
the  Government's  antitrust  policy  as  It 
applied  to  the  Government's  three  pend- 
ing antitrust  suits  against  ITT.  At  some 
point  Ryan  asked  Kleindienst  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  talk  to  someone  from  ITT 
about  the  economic  problems  which  ITT 
would  face  if  the  Government  won  its 
lawsuits     against     them.     Kleindienst 
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agreed  to  do  so  and  a  meeting  was  even- 
tually set  up  between  Kleindienst  and 
Felix  Rohatyn,  a  member  of  ITT's  board 
of  directors  and  an  official  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  met  with  Mr.  Rohatyn 
five  times  In  the  next  2  months.  And  on 
all  but  one  of  ttiose  occasions  neither  his 
antitrust  chief,  Richard  McLaren,  nor 
any  other  Justice  Etepartment  lawyer  was 
present.  In  fact,  McLaren  was  not  even 
informed  that  the  meetings  had  oc- 
curred. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  In  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  hearing  the  plea 
of  an  official  of  a  corporate  litigant.  What 
was  extraordinary  is  that,  by  design,  the 
two  of  them  should  be  alone,  the  corpo- 
rate agent — not  himself  a  lawyer — ap- 
pearing without  his  counsel,  and  the  Act- 
ing Attorney  General,  totally  imfamUiar 
with  the  details  of  the  case  or  the  issues 
being  raised,  without  his  cotmsel  on  the 
case;  namely,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  responsible  for  "handling"  the 
case.  Moreover,  although  Mr.  Kleindienst 
saw  Mr.  McLaren  about  ITT  matters  the 
day  before  the  first  Kleindienst-Rohatyn 
meeting,  the  upcoming  meeting  was  not 
mentioned,  nor  was  McLaren  invited. 
Only  afterward  was  McLaren  asked  by 
Kleindienst  to  set  up  a  large  meeting  at 
which  ITT  could  make  a  formal  presen- 
tation of  its  hardship  case  to  the  Depart- 
ment. But  even  this  task  was  not  dele- 
gated to  McLaren — Kleindienst  himself 
called  Rohatyn  to  tell  him  the  meeting 
was  on,  and  Kleindienst  sat  in  on  the 
meeting. 

At  that  meeting  on  April  29,  1972.  ITT 
made  a  formal  presentation  of  its  alleged 
hardships.  A  full  array  of  ITT  officials, 
lawyers,  and  economists  met  with  Mc- 
Laren and  his  staff  attorneys  working  on 
the  antitrust  cases.  Of  Itself,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  meeting. 

Yet  the  circumstances  surroimdlng 
that  meeting  reveal  the  situation  with 
particular  clarity.  Not  only  were  McLaren 
and  his  key  staff  present,  but  Kleindienst 
himself  was  as  well. 

The  key  point  Is  this— Kleindienst's 
presence  coiid  serve  only  one  purpose — 
a  silent  but  well-recognized  signal  to 
every  member  of  the  Department  on  the 
ITT  cases.  That  signal  says  to  the  staff 
attorneys  working  on  these  cases  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  a  very  personal 
Interest  In  the  matter  and  it  is  to  be 
handled  accordingly.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  worked  in  the  Justice  Department 
knows  that.  But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst himself  knew  what  type  signal  he 
was  giving  to  his  subordinates  by  sitting 
in  on  that  meeting. 

In  addition,  however,  we  have  the 
strange  circumstances  during  the  meet- 
ing itself.  At  that  meeting  Rohatyn  was 
scheduled  to  meet  with  Kleindienst.  Mc- 
Laren, several  Justice  staff  lawyers,  two 
Treasury  representatives,  two  ITT  finan- 
cial consultants,  and  ITT  lawyers  in  Mc- 
Laren's office  at  10:30.  At  that  hour, 
however,  Rohatyn  wsis  called  to  a  meet- 
ing In  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  ofllce 
in  connection  with  the  stock  market 
problems.  Peter  Flanigan  was  present  at 
that  meeting.  Kleindienst,  McLaren,  and 
the  others,  presumably  aware  that  Roha- 


tyn was  with  the  Attorney  General, 
waited  for  55  minutes  for  Rohatyn  to  ar- 
rive. If  nothing  else,  that  fact  reveals  In 
an  unmistakable  way  the  raw  power 
which  ITT  could  command  within  the 
Department,  and  particularly  with  Kleln- 
di^ist  himself. 

Even  fM'S"»»t"g,  however,  that  the  mere 
presence  of  the  Deputy  at  a  single  meet- 
ing, even  if  somewhat  unusual,  might  not 
alone  raise  questions,  that  was  not  the 
end  of  it.  Three  more  times,  each  at  a 
critical  juncture  in  the  negotiations, 
Rohatyn  scheduled  appointments  with 
Kleindienst.  In  each  of  those  instances 
Kleindienst  did  not  refer  Rohatyn  to  Mc- 
Laren when  the  request  for  an  appoint- 
ment was  made,  did  not  invite  McLaren 
to  attend,  did  not  tell  McLaren  the 
meetings  were  scheduled,  and  did  not 
tell  him  afterwards  that  they  had 
occurred. 

Finally,  we  have  Kleindienst's  direct 
involvement  in  conveying  the  Depart- 
ment's June  17  settlement  proposal  to 
ITT.  On  that  day,  having  authorized  a 
settlement  offer  to  ITT,  an  offer  which 
allowed  ITT  to  keep  the  Hartford  com- 
pany it  so  desperately  wanted,  Klein- 
dienst personally  participated  in  a  joint 
call  with  McLaren,  relaying  the  good 
news  not  to  riT's  lawyers  who  had  sup- 
posedly been  handling  the  case  but  to 
Rohatjm  himself. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  Mr. 
KQeindienst  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
Mr.  Rohatyn  and  ITT  knew  that  he— 
Kleindienst— had  taken  care  of  their 
problems  pei-sonally. 

In  sum,  the  fimdamentaland  still  un- 
answered question  is  why  Kleindienst 
went  out  of  his  way  to  keep  McLaren  in 
the  dark  and  Rohatyn  in  the  light.  The 
entire  procedure  by  which  the  Justice 
Department  traditionally  deals  with  de- 
fendants Involves  a  particular  caution  to 
keep  the  staff  attorneys  handling  the 
matter  or  at  least  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge,  fully  Informed  of 
all  developments.  Yet  in  this  case  the 
acting  Attorney  General  did  precisely  the 
opposite.  The  question  we  are  still  left 
with  Is  why. 

KLEINDIENST    AND    WALSH 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Rohatsm 
was  preparing  his  approach  to  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst, ITT  President  Harold  Geneen 
contacted  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  a  partner 
In  ITT's  regular  law  firm,  but  himself 
previously  uninvolved  with  ITT  matters, 
Walsh  was  a  former  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointee to  the  Federal  bench.  Deputy  At- 
torney General  In  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  Deputy  Negotiator  In 
Paris  during  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  He  was  also  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Kleindienst's  and  was  in  contact  with 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  several 
times  a  week  In  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee which  passes  on  801  Federal  Judi- 
cial appointments.  Walsh  agreed  to  con- 
tact Kleindienst  In  an  effort  to  persuade 
him  to  delay  or  back  down  from  the  filing 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  Government's  loss  In  the  District 
Coiurt  in  the  Grlnnell  case.  McLaren  had 
strongly  recommended  the  appeal  and 
Solicitor  General  Griswold,  although  he 


disagreed  with  McLaren  on  the  legal  the- 
ory, had  reluctantly  approved. 

Walsh  called  Kleindienst  the  week  be- 
fore the  date,  April  20,  cm  which  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  filing  was  due.  He  told 
Kleindienst  he  was  sending  him  a  letter 
on  the  ITT  case,  a  letter  which  arrived 
April  16  by  hand.  This  letter  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Government  would  prob- 
ably win  the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  other  words,  the  attorney  for  m  was 
acknowledging  to  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  that  the  Government  could 
probably  win  its  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  Mr.  Walsh  went  on  to  argue 
that  since  the  litigation  had  so  many 
ramifications  for  the  executive  branch, 
other  Departments  should  be  consulted 
by  Justice  before  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
peal. It  said  ITT  understood  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Treasury 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  had  views  on  the  matter. 
Walsh  said  that  he  was  approaching 
Kleindienst  rather  than  McLaren  be- 
cause Kleindienst  had  "already  been 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  ITT  prob- 
lem," Walsh  suggested  that  the  Supreme 
Court  filing  be  delayed  so  that  ITT  could 
make  a  fiuther  presentation  on  the  need 
for  interagency  consultation.  There  was 
no  mention  of  the  fact  that  since  1969, 
as  was  well  known  to  ITT,  there  had  been 
at  least  one  interagency  committee  con- 
sulting on  antitrust  policy. 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Walsh  in  his 
letter  indicated  that  "you  already  have 
been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  ITT 
problem."  How,  we  may  ask  ourselves, 
did  Mr.  Walsh  know  that  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst had  already  been  consulted,  smd 
in  what  way,  and  by  whom,  and  where? 

On  April  19  Mr.  McLaren  told  Mr. 
Kleindienst  he  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Walsh's  position.  But  Mr.  Kleindienst, 
who  admitted  in  the  hearings  that  he  had 
not  even  read  the  Walsh  letter,  called  in 
Mr.  Griswold  and  asked  if  he  could  get 
an  extension  on  the  Supreme  Court  filing. 
Mr.  Griswold  said  they  were  9  days  past 
the  usual  deadline  for  extensions,  but 
could  get  one  if  there  was  a  good  reason. 
Mr.  Kleindienst  directed  Mr.  Griswold 
to  try  to  get  one  and  then  called  Mr. 
Walsh  to  tell  him  the  good  news. 

And  so  the  pattern  is  repeated — a  di- 
rect Intervention  by  Mr.  Kleindienst  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  postponing  ITT's  day 
of  reckoning. 

Again,  the  record  is  incomplete — but 
even  with  that  record,  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
conduct  raises  grave  questions. 

He  admitted  he  had  not  even  read 
Walsh's  letter  when  he  ordered  the 
Solicitor  General  to  hold  up  the  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  And  so  again  we 
are  left  with  the  question  why. 

KLEINDIENST  AND  FLANIGAN 

Although  McLaren  had  professional 
economists  on  his  own  staff,  he  decided 
to  obtain  the  views  of  an  outside  con- 
sultant on  the  ITT  claims  that  the  case 
had  to  be  settled.  He  called  Peter  Flani- 
gan of  the  White  House  and  asked  him  to 
see  if  Richard  Ramsden,  a  New  York  In- 
vestment adviser  and  former  associate  of 
Planigan's  on  Wall  Street,  who  had 
worked  on  the  LTV  case  as  a  White  House 
fellow  In  1970.  could  analyze  the  ma- 
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terials  ITT  had  presented  to  the  Justice 
Department  in  support  of  its  hardship 
claim.  No  one  knows  why  McLaren  did 
not  contact  Ramsden  himself. 

On  May  12  Flanigan  gave  Ramsden  the 
ITT  memorandvun  without  identifying 
its  source  and  asked  Ramsden  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  matters  discussed, 
chiefly  the  impact  on  ITT  stock  if  Hart- 
ford were  to  be  divested. 

The  memorandum  was  one  that  was 
prepared  by  ITT  to  be  used  in  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  Justice  Department  to  demon- 
strate that  settlement  of  the  cases  wsls 
imperative  to  ITT. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  ITT 
memorandum  was  a  lawyer's  brief.  It 
was  designed  to  present  the  very  best  side 
of  the  ITT  case.  It  was  not  in  any  way  an 
attempt  to  be  objective — the  same  way 
that  we  would  not  expect  a  lawyer  who  is 
arguing  his  client's  case  to  do  anything 
other  than  to  bring  out  the  strongest 
points  of  his  client's  case.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  lawyer  to  argue  the  other  side 
of  the  case. 

In  other  words,  the  ITT  memorandum 
was  not  intended  to  be  objective.  It  was 
Intended  to  demonstrate,  to  persuade,  to 
importune  the  Justice  Department  to 
drop  its  antitnist  cases  against  ITT. 

It  is  this  memorandum  which  Mr. 
Planigan  of  the  White  House  gave  to  Mr. 
Ramsden,  who  was  supposed  to  do  the 
objective  study  of  matters  relating  to  the 
ITT  case;  and  this  memorandum,  I  re- 
peat, was  not  identified  by  Mr.  Flanigan 
as  having  been  prepared  by  ITT. 

When  Mr.  Ramsden  completed  his  re- 
port on  May  17  he  called  Mr.  Planigan  to 
say  he  would  be  in  Washington  on  May 
20.  Mr.  Flanigan  relayed  the  news  to  Mr. 
McLaren,  who  said  he  was  going  to 
Europe  on  May  19  and  told  Mr.  Flanigan 
to  hold  onto  the  report  until  his  return. 
On  May  20  Mr.  Planigan  called  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  to  inform  him  of  the  report's 
arrival.  Mr.  Kleindlenst.  too,  told  Mr. 
Planigan  to  hold  onto  the  report  until 
Mr.  McLaren's  retxun. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  did  Mr.  Planigan 
feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  report  to 
Mr.  Kleindlenst  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rams- 
den's  report  arrived  In  his  office  when  he 
had  already  been  told  by  Mr.  McLaren 
that  Mr.  McLaren  was  going  to  be  away 
for  a  week? 

I  think  that  the  Inference  can  be 
drawn  that  Mr.  Flanigan  knew  that  the 
Ramsden  report  was  a  most  significant 
document  to  the  Justice  Department, 
that  it  was  going  to  be  used  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  as  justification  to  al- 
low the  merger  of  ITT  with  Hartford 
Pire  after  all. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  show  why  Flanigan  called 
Kleindlenst  to  tell  him  about  the  Rams- 
den report,  since  Planlgan's  testimony 
came  before  the  revelation  of  the  call, 
and  Kleindlenst  said  he  could  not  re- 
member the  whole  transaction.  Some- 
time after  McLaren's  return  on  June  7, 
Planigan  personally  delivered  the  report 
to  Kleindlenst  and  McLaren.  Again  there 
is  no  information  on  why  Kleindlenst 
was  included  or  where  the  meeting  took 
place. 
Peter  Planigan  is  the  mystery  man  In 
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the  ITT  affair.  He  appears  and  disap- 
pears In  this  case  like  the  ghost  of 
Christmas  Past. 

But  an  even  bigger  mystery  is  his  in- 
volvement with  Kleindlenst  over  the 
Ramsden  report.  Why  did  Flanigan  call 
Kleindlenst  to  tell  him  the  report  was 
finished  when  he  had  already  told 
McLaren  and  McLaren  told  him  to  hold 
It,  that  he  was  going  to  be  In  Europe 
for  a  week? 

Peter  Flanigan  Is  a  man  who  does  not 
waste  words  or  effort  on  meaningless 
gestures.  And  yet  he  made  a  specific  point 
to  call  Kleindlenst. 

Moreover,  when  he  finally  did  transmit 
the  report  to  McLaren,  he  brought  it 
down  personally  to  give  it  to  both  Mc- 
Laren and  Kleindlenst.  Planigan  claims 
he  was  only  a  "conduit."  but,  if  that  Is 
aU  he  was.  he  was  certainly  the  highest 
paid  messenger  boy  in  Washington. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  circumstance  where  a  White  House 
aide  of  the  stature  and  Importance  of 
Peter  Flanigan  would  personally  carry 
a  message  or  a  report  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment if  all  he  was  to  do  was  deliver 
it.  Rather,  the  inference  is  that  Mr. 
Planigan  personally  carried  the  report 
from  the  White  House  down  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  few  words  with  Mr.  Kleindlenst  and 
Mr.  McLaren.  The  record,  of  course,  is 
Inadequate.  All  we  have  is  Mr.  Planlgan's 
claim  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
conduit.  Yet  a  man  as  busy  as  he  was. 
a  man  who  has  to  turn  down,  obviously, 
many  phone  calls  a  day  and  many  meet- 
ings a  day.  was  prepared  to  drop  his 
duties  and  go  down  and  deliver  the  re- 
port to  Mr.  Kleindlenst  and  Mr.  McLaren. 

We  will  never  know  what  kind  of  a 
conversation  took  place  between  Mr. 
Flanigan  and  Mr.  McLaren  and  Mr. 
Klleindienst  at  that  time.  That  is,  we  will 
never  know  unless  the  Senate  demands 
to  know;  and  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  Senate  should  demand  to  know,  and 
it  should  demand  to  know  by  reopening 
these  hearings. 

Kleindlenst,  of  course,  could  not  re- 
member anything  about  the  details.  Nor 
could  he  remember  anything  about 
Planlgan's  later  call  to  him  relajong 
more  pressiu-e.  On  Jime  29,  after  another 
private  meeting  with  Kleindlenst  to  keep 
the  heat  on,  Rohatyn  dropped  in  (m 
Flanigan  to  deliver  a  little  more.  A  few 
days  later  Flanigan  passed  it  on  to  Mr. 
Kleindlenst. 

Again,  Kleindlenst  could  not  remem- 
ber— and  Flanigan  declined  to  mention 
it  until  after  he  left  the  stand. 

And  so  we  are  left  with  another  chap- 
ter half-written  and  more  questions  to 
be  answered. 

One  thing  we  do  know — Peter  Flanigan 
carries  the  maU  for  big  business  in  Wash- 
ington. He  knows  it  and  so  does  Richard 
Kleindlenst.  And  It  would  not  take  more 
than  a  wink  between  them  to  nail  down 
a  deal. 

KlUNDEENST  AND  M'LAREN 

Richard  McLaren  is  in  some  ways  a 
tragic  figiire  in  this  case  because  of  all 
those  in  Government  who  had  a  hand  in 
this  mess  he  alone  fought  the  public's 


battle.  But  in  the  end  he  was  outgimned 
and  he  knew  it. 

The  record  is  not  as  complete  as  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  c(»nplete  enough  to 
reveal  McLaroi's  solitary  stand  against 
the  ccmcentration  of  economic  power  in 
this  country. 

He  came  to  the  Justice  Department 
prepared  to  joust  with  the  giants— and 
for  2^  years  he  did  just  that.  But  grad- 
ually and  increasing^  his  vision  of  anti- 
trust enforcement  was  overshadowed  and 
then  eclipsed. 

He  tried  to  sue  Warner-Lambert  to 
block  a  classic  vicdation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  Mr.  Kleindlenst — acting  as  the 
Attorney  General  because,  similarly  as 
in  the  ITT  case,  Mr.  Mitchell  had  ruled 
himself  out  on  the  basis  of  a  conflict  of 
Interest  derived  frMn  his  old  law  firm 
In  New  York — as  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral overruled  Mr.  McLaren. 

He  tried  to  block  ITT's  acquisition  of 
Canteen  Corp.  before  it  was  completed, 
but  again  Mr.  Kleindlenst,  acting  as 
the  Attorney  General  because  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  former  law  practice,  overruled 
Mr.  McLaren. 

Mr.  McLaren  tried  to  prevent  a  delay 
in  the  Government's  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  ITT-Grinnell  case, 
and  once  again  Mr.  Kleindlenst.  as  Act- 
ing Attorney  General,  overruled  him. 

Mr.  McLaren  consistently  and  ada- 
mantly rejected  every  attempt  by  ITT 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  them  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  declined  their  settle- 
ment offers,  he  refused  their  pleas. 

Yet.  in  the  end.  after  Kleindlenst  set 
the  whirlwind  in  motion,  McLaren  lost 
that  battle,  also. 

We  do  not  know  the  whole  story— but 
what  we  do  know  is  that  the  entire  record 
of  Kleindienst's  dealings  with  McLaren 
in  the  ITT  cases  was  one  which  gravely 
undercut  Mr.  McLaren  as  the  chief  en- 
forcer of  the  antitrust  laws. 

KLKINDXENSVAMD  WILSOK 

During  the  last  few  days  of  July,  Rich- 
ard Dudman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch obtained  a  tip  from  sources  he  con- 
sidered reliable  that  the  ITT  cases  were 
about  to  be  settled  and  that  Klelndienst 
and  Congressman  Bob  Wilson — who  had 
been  Involved  deeply  in  efforts  to  get  ITT 
to  help  imderwrite  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention — had  discussed  the 
settlement  on  about  July  17.  When  Dud- 
man checked  with  ITT  and  the  Justice 
Department  on  aroimd  July  30  or  31, 
neither  would  comment  on  the  settle- 
ment story.  When  contacted  by  Dud- 
man. both  Kleindlenst  and  Wn.soN  "de- 
nied that  they  had  discussed  the  matter." 
The  story  written  by  Dudman  on  August 
1  reported  the  meeting  anyway,  and  cited 
as  corroboration  a  reported  meeting  be- 
tween Wilson  and  Geneen  late  in  June. 
In  testimony  before  the  committee,  both 
Wilson  and  Kleindlenst  denied  having 
been  in  contact  at  all  during  the  6- 
month  period  preceding  the  settlement. 
After  hearing  Wilson's  denial.  Dudman 
rechecked  his  source  who.  as  quoted  on 
April  10,  "reiterated  that  Wilson  talked 
with  Kleindlenst  in  detail  about  the  then 
pending  settlement  of  the  ITT-Hart- 
ford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  antitrust  case 
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In  mid-July."  So  the  question  Is  still 
open. 

KUriNDIENST  AND  R0BKHT80N 

Kleindlenst  told  the  committee: 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
saying  categoricaUy  and  specifically  that  at 
no  time,  untU  some  time  In  December  1971, 
ijld  I  have  any  knowledge  of  any  kind,  direct 
or  indirect,  that  the  ITT  Corp.  was  being 
asked  to  make  any  kind  of  a  contribution  to 
the  city  of  San  Diego  or  to  the  RepubUcan 
Party  with  respect  to  the  prospective  national 
convention  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  In  San 
Diego. 

However.  In  addition  to  the  wire  serv- 
ice story  in  Ai«;ust  regarding  the  ITT 
gift  and  a  New  York  Times  article  In 
September  about  ITT's  contribution, 
Klelndienst  and  McLaren  also  had  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  Reuben  Robert- 
son on  the  subject  during  September. 

Robertson  had  been  involved  in  a  law- 
suit challenging  the  ITT-Hartf  ord  merg- 
er in  Connecticut  and  moved  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1971.  to  Intervene  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Federal  antitrust  consent  set- 
tlement. When  asked  whether  he  knew  of 
Robertson.  McLaren  did  not  associate 
him  with  the  ITT  cases.  Yet  Robertson's 
testimony  indicates  that  although  he  had 
over  a  period  of  time  "enjoyed  an  excel- 
lent arms-length  relationship  with  the 
trial  staff  lawyers  working  on  the  ITT 
litigation,"  when  the  settlement  was  an- 
nounced "the  staff  attorneys  were  order- 
ed to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  me 
or  anyone  connected  with  me."  Orders 
denying  Robertson  access  to  attorney 
and  dccuments  came,  he  said  "from  the 

top." 

On  Peptember  21,  Robertson  wrote 
Kleindlenst,  with  a  copy  to  McLaren,  a 
hand-delivered  letter,  inquiring  among 
other  things  what  Is  the  relationship 
between  this  settlement  and  ITT's  re- 
ported financial  support  to  the  city  of 
San  Diego  in  connection  with  the  site  of 
the  Republican  Convention  In  1972?  Mc- 
Laren answered  the  letter  the  following 
day,  not  by  saying  that  he  was  unaware 
of  ITT's  support  for  the  convention;  but 
by  asserting  unequivocally,  "there  is  no 
relationship  whatsoever  between  the  set- 
tlement of  the  ITT-Hartford  litigation 
and  any  financial  support  which  ITT 
may  have  offered  to  the  city  of  San 
Diego." 

Although  Robertson's  letter  and  an 
accompsmying  memorandum  was  the 
only  challenge  to  the  ITT  consent  decree, 
Klelndienst  "had  no  recollection  of  the 
letter"  and  said  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
letter  that  was  "routinely,  by  my  staff, 
sent  down  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
department." 

McLaren  acknowledged  that  "I  would 
not  have  written  that  unless  I  had 
checked  with  Mr.  Kleindlenst  and  asked 
him",  referring  to  a  part  of  his  reply  re- 
lating to  contacts  between  Kleindlenst 
and  Congressman  Wilson.  "That  letter, 
in  the  face  of  it,  would  indicate  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  or  Mr.  McLaren  would 
have  called  me  about  It,"  admitted 
Klelndienst. 

But,  he  said,  "I  do  not  recall  the  con- 
versation" and  "I  have  no  recollection  of 
that  letter  at  all."  As  to  the  assertion  that 
the  convention  pledge  and  settlement 
were  imconnected,  McLaren  indicated  he 


could  make  that  statement  "just  out  of 
my  own  knowledge  and  conviction."  That 
approach  is  consistent  with  the  draft 
of  McLaren's  reply  to  Robertson  which 
was  furnished  to  the  committee.  In  that 
draft,  it  was  stated:  "We  know  of  no  re- 
lationship whatsoever  between  the  set- 
tlement" and  ITT's  financial  support  for 
the  convention.  The  final  version,  how- 
ever, hardly  suggested  that  its  conclu- 
sion was  based  only  on  McLaren's  own 
previous  knowledge  and  personal  convic- 
tion as  McLaren  says  it  was:  "There  is 
no  relationship  whatsoever,"  he  stated 
emphatically.  Yet  McLaren  later  testi- 
fied: 

I  may  have  had  my  secretary  do  the  whole 
thing,  Senator.  I  didn't  take  that  very  seri- 
ously, frankly,  I  thought  that  It  was  such  an 
outlandish  suggestion,  and  I  know  I  dldnt 
pay  attention  to  It. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  who  in  fact 
handled  the  drafting  of  the  September  22 
reply  letter,  members  of  the  committee 
requested  the  actual  file  copy  which 
would  have  shown  who  wrote  the  letter, 
who  signed  off  on  it,  and  who  received 
copies.  When  asked  for  this.  Klelndienst, 
who  was  Acting  Attorney  General,  said, 
"I  have  no  objection  to  your  seeing  the 
original  docimient  in  this."  After  re- 
peated requests  for  the  document  had 
been  imanswered  or  evaded,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  finally  replied  that  no 
copy  was  made  for  the  Department's  files. 
Since  Robertson's  letter  was  a  formal 
comment  to  the  Department  on  the  Hart- 
ford settlement,  it  is  imusual  that  a  copy 
of  McLaren's  reply  was  not  made  for  the 
Department's  litigation  or  settlement  file. 
So  again  we  are  left  with  questions. 

KEINDIENST    AND    O'BRIEN 

In  part,  the  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  Kleindlenst  to  be  Attor- 
ney General  were  resumed  because  of  al- 
legations of  "dupUcity"  by  columnist  Jack 
Anderson.  This  allegation  arose  from  a 
statement  in  a  letter  from  Klelndienst 
to  O'Brien — answering  charges  made  by 
the  Democratic  Committee  chairmsm — 
that  "The  settlement  between  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  ITT  was  handled 
and  negotiated  exclusively  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Richard  W.  McLaren." 

In  the  hearings  Kleindlenst  protested 
that— 

To  set  up  a  meeting  by  which  his  company 
could  present  to  the  antitrust  staff  and  other 
people  In  the  Government,  the  financial- 
economic  crisis  argument  Is,  In  my  opmion, 
completely  removed  from  any  suggestion  that 
I  negotiated  or  handled  the  settlement. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  that  one  act, 
Kleindlenst  had  been  in  communication 
with  Ryan,  Rohatyn,  Walsh,  and  Flani- 
gan concerning  the  ITT  cases  on  perhaps 
18  separate  occasions  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1971.  He  admitted  the 
central  impact  of  his  activity: 

Yes.  I  guess  I  set  In  motion  a  series  of 
events  by  which  Mr.  McLaren  became  per- 
suaded that,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  dis- 
cussed, he  ought  to  come  off  his  position 
with  respect  to  a  dlvestltxire  of  Hartford  by 
ITT. 

This  later  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee just  does  not  square  with  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Kleindlenst  made  in 
his  letter  to  Larry  O'Brien  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren was   exclusively   responsible   for 


handling  the  ITT  merger  cases.  It  seems 
very  clear  that  Mr.  Klelndienst  was  very 
much  involved  personally  in  the  decision 
to  settle  the  ITT  antitrust  cases.  As  I 
have  indicated,  there  were  numerous 
contacts  between  Mr.  Klelndienst  and 
various  persons  representing  ITT,  as 
well  as  with  Mr.  Flanigan  and  others. 

Rohatyn's  statement  to  Anderson's  as- 
sociate was  that  "I,  as  a  director  of  ITT 
and  an  investment  banker,  handled 
some  of  the  negotiations  and  presenta- 
tions to  Kleindlenst  and  McLaren."  At 
least  at  that  point  in  time,  Rohatyn 
thought  his  approaches  were  part  of  the 
"negotiations."  Perhaps  the  semantic 
argument  of  whether  Kleindienst's  con- 
tacts with  Rohatyn  amounted  to  han- 
dling or  negotiating  can  best  be  settled 
by  reference  to  excerpts  from  Webster's 
International  Dictionary : 

Negotiate:  to  communicate  or  confer  with 
another  so  as  to  arrive  through  discussion  at 
some  kind  of  agreement  or  compromise  about 
something;  to  arrange  for  or  bring  about 
through  conference  and  discussion:  work 
out  or  arrive  at  or  settle  upon  by  meetuigs 
or  agreements  or  compromises. 

Handle:  to  deal  with;  act  upon;  dispose 
of;  perform  some  function  with  regard  to. 

Two  other  aspects  of  Kleindienst's  let- 
ter to  O'Brien  should  be  mentioned.  First, 
he  wrote  that  he  had  "no  knowledge,  di- 
rect or  indirect,"  of  the  ITT  pledge  for 
the  San  Diego  Convention.  As  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section,  even  if  he  did 
not  know  before  September,  it  was  liighly 
Ukely  that  such  knowledge  would  have 
come  to  Kleindienst's  attention  in  Sep- 
tember, either  through  the  press  ac- 
counts or  from  Robertson's  letter,  and 
which  Mr.  Kleindlenst  said  was  answered 
by  Mr.  McLaren,  a  portion  of  which  Mc- 
Laren said  he  would  not  have  put  in  the 
letter  imless  he  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Kleindlenst. 

Second,  Klelndienst  indicated  to  Larry 
O'Brien  that  McLaren  was  out  of  town 
but  that  he  would  have  him  "communi- 
cate with  you  immediately  with  respect 
to  the  matter  raised  by  your  letter"  when 
he  returns.  No  further  letter  or  explana- 
tion ever  followed  from  McLaren. 

Kleindienst's  contacts  with  Rvan, 
Walsh,  Rohatyn  and  Flanigan  raise 
enough  questions  in  themselves.  His 
blanket  and  selective  nonrecollections, 
suggest  that  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions may  be  forth  the  effort  to  find. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  record  in  the  ITT  mess  can  be  sum- 
marized in  two  facts:  a  virtually  com- 
plete lapse  of  memory  on  critical  issues 
by  Mr.  Kleindlenst  and  numerous  other 
witnesses;  and  also  by — if  I  can  use  a 
basketlMdl  analogy— the  "full  cdurt 
press"  put  on  the  Government  by  ITT. 
ITT  decided  it  would  go  "man  to  man" 
on  every  major  Government  official  in 
Washington  imtll  it  cracked  the  Govern- 
ment's offense.  And  the  fact  Is  that  it 
worked.  It  Is  really  an  extraordinary 
thing.  ITT  was  brought  to  court  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
divesting  itself  of  three  corporations 
that  it  had  recently  merged  with, 
C^mteen,  Grinnell,  and  Hartford,  and  so 
the  president  of  ITT,  Mr.  Geneen,  de- 
cided he  would  come  to  Washington  and 
talk  with  every  high  administration  offi- 
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cial  he  could  find — the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  two  different  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  Mr.  Mitchell.  But  the  re- 
markable thing  is  that  he  now  says  that 
he  came  to  Washington  to  talk  to  these 
officials  only  about  antitrust  policy  gen- 
erally and  not  about  ITT  and  the  prob- 
lems that  ITT  was  having  with  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Department. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Geneen  was  in  Wash- 
ington discussing  the  so-called  general 
antitrust  policy  with  these  various  offi- 
cials, there  were  four  conglomerate  anti- 
triist  cases  in  the  Justice  Department 
being  litigated — four.  Three  were  ITT 
cases. 

It  is  absolutely  inconcievable  that  Mr. 
Geneen  or  anyone  else  could  think  that 
when  he  was  coming  to  Washington  to 
discuss  antitnist  policy  in  general  with 
the  highest  ranking  administration  offi- 
cials, he  could  be  talking  about  anything 
other  than  ITT. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
central  question  in  this  case  is  whether 
we  have  one  system  of  justice  for  the 
powerful  and  for  the  rich,  and  another 
system  of  justice  for  the  weak  and  the 
humble.  When  ITT  gets  into  trouble,  its 
president  can  come  down  and  all  the 
doors  are  open  to  them  at  the  very  high- 
est levels  of  the  executive  branch  and 
they  can  get  action.  But  if  it  is  a  poor 
veteran  with  a  veteran's  problem,  or  a 
workman  with  a  workman's  compensa- 
tion problem,  we  all  know  how  he  is 
treated  by  the  bureaucracy.  Oftentimes 
he  has  to  wait  months  and  months  and 
months  before  he  can  get  any  kind  of 
action  at  all  on  his  claim. 

An  equally  disturbing  aspect  of  the  ITT 
case,  however.  Is  that  all  of  this  lobby- 
ing occurs  behind  closed  doors.  The  pres- 
ident of  a  corporation  subject  to  anti- 
trust litigation  could  discuss  antitrust 
policy  with  the  highest  executives  in  the 
administration  and  not  have  anyone 
know  about  it — not  have  a  record  of  it. 

It  certainly  proves  one  thing,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  change  in 
the  way  the  antitrust  laws  are  adminis- 
tered. It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  future, 
during  the  course  of  an  antitrust  case,  if 
a  high-ranking  official  of  a  corporation 
that  is  a  defendant  in  that  litigation  is 
going  to  lobby  and  pressure  the  top  of- 
ficials in  the  Justice  Department  and 
other  Cabinet  officials  or  the  White 
House  itself,  then  some  safeguards  are 
going  to  have  to  be  applied,  by  requiring 
the  record  of  such  lobbying  activity  re- 
vealed publicly  before  such  a  case  is 
settled.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a 
ventilation  of  the  whole  system  of  set- 
tling antitrust  cases. 

But  in  this  particular  instance,  the 
most  peculiar  thing  is  that  Mr.  Geneen, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  discuss  antitrust 
policy  in  "general"  terms  and  supposedly 
not  as  it  related  to  ITT,  and  who  had 
all  these  meetings  with  these  high-rank- 
ing officials  prior  to  the  settlement  of  its 
own  antitrust  cases,  never  was  heard 
from  again  after  the  settlement  of  the 
ITT  cases.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Mr. 
Geneen  had  only  one  objective  in  his 
meetings  with  those  officials  and  it  had 


nothing  to  do  with  "general"  antitrust 
policy,  it  was  very  specific — a  favorable 
settlement  of  the  ITT  cases.  Inasmuch 
as  three  of  the  four  conglomerate  anti- 
trust cases  in  the  Justice  Department 
were  ITT  cases,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  escape  from  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  ways,  I  feel 
sorry  for  Mr.  Kleindienst.  I  have  the 
sense  that  Mr.  Kleindienst,  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren, was  overwhelmed  by  the  "court" 
play  of  ITT  and  the  power  they  could 
bring  to  bear. 

But,  sad  as  that  may  be  for  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst personally,  the  fact  is,  he  was  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  ITT  cases  and  he 
had  the  responsibility  to  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  this  country  with  an  even 
hand. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  hours  had 
been  put  into  the  case  by  the  antitrust 
lawyers  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  this  litigation.  However,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  thousands  of  hours  had  been 
put  in.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  there 
had  been  a  policy  review  and  decision  by 
Mr.  McLaren  to  go  forward  before  any 
suit  was  filed.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  department  had  economists  working 
for  it  in  the  department  or  accessible  in 
other  Federal  agencies  like  the  SEC  that 
certainly  could  have  given  information 
on  what  the  economic  and  financial  Im- 
pact of  the  ITT-Hartford  divestiture 
would  be. 

Yet  the  department  turned  to  Richard 
Ramsden,  a  33 -year-old  stock  analyst 
who  analjrzed  the  entire  case  in  2  or  3 
days  of  work;  and  2  years  of  work  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  evaporated  as  a  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  McLaren  told  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  the  things  that  turned  him 
aroimd  on  the  antitrust  suits  brought 
against  ITT  and  its  subsidiaries  were: 
First,  his  own  expertise;  second,  the  ITT 
presentation;  third,  the  Ramsden  report; 
and  fourth,  the  advice  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  official  who  had 
attended  the  April  29  meeting. 

Yet  analyzing  those  reasons,  we  are 
left  with  a  multitude  of  questions. 

By. his  own  admission,  McLaren  felt 
he  could  not  rely  simply  on  the  experi- 
ence of  skilled  antitrust  lawyers. 

So,  he  relied  on  Mr.  Ramsden's  ex- 
pertise and  the  financial  expertise  of  the 
Treasury  Department  officials  who  sat  in 
on  the  meetings. 

Let  us  explore  for  a  moment  those  two 
inputs  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  from  Mr.  Ramsden.       « 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  offi- 
cial, Mr.  MacLaury.  sat  in  on  the  meet- 
ing in  which  the  ITT,  through  Mr.  Roh- 
atyn,  made  a  financial  presentation.  The 
meeting  lasted  approximately  2  hours. 
After  the  meeting  he  took  a  brief  look 
at  the  m  materials  supplied  in  that 
meeting  and  gave  a  brief  "informal" 
opinion  which  he  himself  later  admitted 
was  not  based  upon  any  verification  of 
the  claims  made  by  ITT.  There  was  no 
research,  no  independent  analysis,  just 
a  2-hour  presentation  by  ITT  and  a  fast 
look  at  their  memorandimi  later. 

Can  we  reaUy  believe  that  thousands 
of  hoiu«  of  work  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  was  discarded  on  the  basis 
of  a  horseback  opinion  by  a  Treasury 


Department  official  after  listening  to  2 
hours  of  commentary  from  ITT  officials? 
I  think  It  Is  highly  unlikely. 

Then  we  get  to  the  Ramsden  report. 
Richard  Ramsden  was  perhaps  the  most 
forthright  witness  at  the  hearings.  He 
told  the  committee  plainly  and  simply 
that  his  report  just  did  not  stand  for 
what  Kleindienst  and  McLaren  said  it 
stood  for.  He  said  he  made  no  effort  to 
suggest  what  effect  of  such  a  divestiture 
would  be  on  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. He  said  that  he  was  not  trying  to 
suggest  that  there  would  be  a  major  ad- 
verse "ripple  effect"  on  the  stock  market 
by  the  divestiture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  uncomfortable  that  his  report  was 
alleged  to  suggest  that. 

Instead  he  said  that  what  he  was 
really  attempting  to  do  was  to  tell  what 
the  impact  would  be  on  the  ITT  stock- 
holders. 

Obviously  there  would  be  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  ITT  stockholders.  How- 
ever, is  the  antitrust  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  determined  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  which  is  sub- 
ject to  antitrust  litigation?  I  think  that 
clearly  the  answer  is  no. 

So,  we  get  back  to  this  question  again 
of  why  Mr.  McLaren  changed  his  mind. 

1  cannot  believe  on  my  own  part  that 
Mr.  McLaren  changed  his  mind  as  a 
result  of  the  Ramsden  report  which  took 

2  or  3  days  to  write,  which  did  not 
address  itself  to  the  problem  of  the  ad- 
verse ripple  effect  on  the  stock  market, 
which  did  not  address  itself  to  our  na- 
tional balance-of-payments  problem,  but 
dealt  solely  to  what  the  economic  impact 
would  be  on  the  ITT  stockholders. 

I  cannot  believe  in  my  own  mind  that 
a  lawyer  as  careful  and  as  intelligent  as 
Mr.  McLaren  would  reverse  his  opinion 
on  the  basis  of  this  one  report  and  an 
offhand  opinion  by  a  Department  of  the 
Treasury  official  after  listening  to  2 
hours  of  presentation  by  an  ITT  official. 

I  cannot  believe  it.  But  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  decision  already  had 
been  made  to  reach  a  settlement  for  ITT 
before  the  Ramsden  report  was  written, 
and  that  it  was  written  solely  as  a  crutch 
to  justify  that  settlement. 

And  I  think  that  explains  why  Mr. 
Flanigan  treated  the  Ramsden  report  as 
being  so  special  and  so  terribly  impor- 
tant. I  think  that  would  help  us  imder- 
stand  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Flanigan 
made  a  special  point  to  call  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst to  tell  him  the  report  was  ready 
after  he  had  already  talked  to  McLaren. 
And  it  helps  us  understand  why  Mr. 
Flanigan,  after  Mr.  McLaren  returned 
from  Europe,  delivered  that  Ramsden 
report  personally. 

The  decision  had  been  made.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  settlement,  and  the 
Ramsden  report  was  going  to  be  used  as 
the  thin  reed,  the  crutch  with  which  to 
Justify  that  settlement. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  stated  the 
case  very  clearly  when  he  first  came 
before  our  committee.  He  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  be  conflrmed  If  there  is 
a  cloud  banging  over  my  head. 

Well,  after  almost  10  weeks  of  hear- 
ings there  are  plenty  of  doubts  and  there 
is  a  very  big  cloud  still  hanging  over  Mr. 
Eleindlenst's  head  with  respect  to  what 
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really  happened  in  the  settlement  of  the 
ITT  case. 

There  is  a  big  cloud,  and  if  we  take 
Mr.  Kleindienst  at  his  word,  If  he  feels 
he  should  not  be  confirmed  as  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  this  land  If 
there  Is  a  cloud  over  his  head,  then  I 
think  we  should  respond  to  that  sugges- 
tion. We  should  not  confirm  him  imtll 
the  cloud  has  been  removed.  We  should 
send  this  nomination  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reopen  the  hear- 
ings, and  finish  the  Job  we  were  forced 
to  abandon. 

The  number  of  inconsistent  statements 
under  oath  that  were  i^ade  In  those 
hearings,  both  In  the  ITT  affair  and  the 
matter  of  Harry  Steward,  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  San  Diego,  alone  demands  that 
action.  I  for  one,  believe  that  the  entire 
record  should  be  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  investigation  and 
appropriate  action  where  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  perjury  has  been  committed 
or  suborned.  And  I  will  make  such  a 
motion  at  the  next  executive  session  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  outra- 
geous aspects  of  the  Kleindienst  con- 
firmation hearings  wsis  the  fact  that 
witnesses  came  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee and  felt  they  could  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  truth;  Witnesses  under 
oath  gave  testimony  that  was  completely 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  others  im- 
der  oath.  And  where  there  was  not  con- 
flict, there  was  the  largest  collection  of 
failing  memories  ever  paraded  before  a 
Senate  committee. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Kleindienst 
perjured  himself  because  his  problem 
was  his  memory. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  believe  Mr. 
Kleindienst,  and  the  reason  I  would  like 
to  believe  Mr.  Kleindienst  is  because  as 
a  person,  I  like  the  man.  But  we  are  not 
talking  here  about  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes. We  are  talking  about  the  kind  of 
confidence  the  people  in  the  country  will 
have  with  respect  to  the  man  who  is  the 
chief  law-enforcement  officer  of  the 
counti-y. 

THE    HARRT    STEWABD    MATTEB 

I  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  in  San  Diego,  Harry  Steward,  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  It  is  even  more 
pertinent  to  this  nomination  than  the 
rrr  case.  I  say  this  because  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst had  the  personal  responsibility  to 
monitor  the  activities  of  U.S.  Attorneys, 
and  therefore  was  personally  responsi- 
ble for  whitewashing  Mr.  Steward's  ac- 
tivities in  San  Diego. 

His  conduct  in  that  case  demon- 
strates to  me  that  he  Is  not  qualified  to 
be  Attorney  General. 

On  February  13,  1971,  despite  strong 
evidence  of  serious  misconduct  and 
despite  a  finding  by  the  criminal  di- 
vision of  highly  Improper  conduct  by 
Mr.  Steward,  Mr.  Kleindienst  officially 
and  publicly  cleared  Mr.  Steward  of  any 
wrongdoing  whatsoever  and  stated  that 
he  served  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

On  March  24.  1972,  after  the  hear- 
ings on  Mr.  EHeindlenst's  nomination 
had  resumed  at  his  request,  a  life  mag- 
azine article  alleged  that  Kleindienst 
had  whitewashed  the  Steward  case.  Be- 


cause of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
charges  in  the  article,  the  direct  Involve- 
ment of  Mr.  Kleindienst,  and  the  fact 
that  the  events  occurred  in  my  State,  I 
imdertook  personally,  through  my  staff, 
an  independent  examination. 

That  examination  Included  sending 
one  of  my  legislative  assistants  to  San 
Diego  to  interview  prospective  witnesses 
and  investigate  the  accuracy  of  state- 
ments contained  in  the  life  article. 
Based  upon  that  Investigation,  I  re- 
quested Uiat  certain  witnesses  be  called 
and  certain  documents  be  requested  by 
the  committee  to  determine  the  true  facts 
concerning  Mr.  Klelndienst's  role  In  the 
Steward  case. 

In  a  series  of  rollcall  votes  at  subse- 
quent executive  sessions,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  refused  to  call  a  number 
of  these  key  witnesses  with  information 
bearing  directly  upon  these  charges. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  was  reduced, 
in  effect,  to  hearing  only  the  Justice  Ete- 
partment's  rebuttal  of  what  these  wit- 
nesses would  have  said,  without  ever 
hearing  the  charges. 

Nevertheless,  with  only  the  testimony 
of  the  Justice  Department  to  rely  upon, 
substantially  all  of  the  charges  made 
against  Mr.  Steward  in  the  Life  article 
were  conflrmed,  and  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Klelndienst's  actions  in  clearing  him 
was  placed  in  grave  doubt. 

The  facts,  as  we  have  them,  are  these: 

During  the  course  of  a  Federal  Investi- 
gation of  illegal  gambling  in  San  Diego 
County,  a  series  of  facts  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  Federal  agents  which  even- 
tually led,  in  late  1969,  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  gifts  and  political  contributions 
by  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  in  San  Diego  to 
various  public  officials  and  political  can- 
didates. 

Key  figures  in  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions were  C.  Amholt  Smith,  a  promi- 
nent Republican  financier  and  fundraiser 
in  San  Diego,  and  Prank  Thornton,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  a  San  Diego  ad 
agency  called  Barnes-Champ,  owned  by 
Smith.  Smith  had  reportedly  raised  over 
a  million  dollars  for  the  1968  Republican 
presidential  campaign.  Thornton  was 
and  is  reported  to  be  Smith's  chief  polit- 
ical lieutenant.  Also  involved  was  Charles 
Pratt,  president  of  the  Yellow  Cab  Co. 
in  San  Diego. 

The  investigation  was  being  conducted 
by  the  San  Diego  branch  of  the  Los  An- 
geles office  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force,  with 
Michael  De  Feo,  a  Justice  Department 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Strike  Force, 
principally  in  charge.  Working  with  De 
Feo  was  Richard  Huffman,  a  California 
Staffe  deputy  assistant  attorney  general, 
who  had  also  been  appointed  a  special 
assistant  to  the  U.S.  Attorneys  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Huffman's  dual 
appointment  was  designed  to  allow  coor- 
dination of  Federal  and  State  Investiga- 
tions where  the  laws  of  both  jurisdictions 
might  have  been  violated.  Assistant  De 
Feo  and  Huffman  was  A.  David  Stutz,  an 
IRS  investigator  working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  LA.  office  of  the  IRS 
Intelligence  Division. 

The  Investigators  had  become  sus- 
picious of  a  payment  of  $2,068  made  In 
September  1968,  to  Smith's  company, 
the  Barnes-Champ  advertising  agency. 


by  Yellow  Cab.  The  amount  was  listed 
by  Yellow  Cab  as  a  business  expense  for 
a  "wage  and  hour  survey."  However, 
there  apparently  was  a  strong  doubt  that 
any  such  survey  would,  or  even  could,  be 
conducted  by  an  advertising  agency. 

Also,  the  Investigators  were  aware  of  a 
practice  used  In  San  Diego  by  which  a 
corporation  or  corporate  executive  would 
arrange  a  secret  political  contribution  by 
channeling  it  through  an  ad  agency  for 
phony  services  rendered.  There  was  a 
history,  not  only  in  San  Diego,  but 
throughout  the  coimtry,  of  covering  up 
this  type  of  corporate  contribution  by 
channeling  the  contribution  through  an 
ad  agency  for  so-called  services  rend- 
ered. Typically,  an  executive  would  call 
the  ad  agency  and  saying  "bill  me 
$1,000 — or  some  amoimt — for  a  'design 
concept'.  I  want  it  to  cost  me  that  much 
but  don't  spend  any  time  on  it,  just  give 
it  to  me  now  over  the  phone."  The  "con- 
cept" would  then  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  a  1-minute  phone  call,  but 
the  company  would  receive  and  pay  a 
bill  for  a  much  larger  service  which  had 
never  been  performed.  A  few  days  later, 
the  ad  agency  would  receive  an  order 
from  a  candidate  for  precisely  the  same 
dollar  amount  of  campaign  services,  for 
example,  radio  time  or  TV  time,  or  bill- 
board space  or  newspaper  advertising. 
Thus,  the  ad  agency  would  funnel  what 
in  essence  was  a  contribution  to  the  can- 
didate from  a  corporation  or  executive. 

THE   GRAND   XCRT 

As  a  result  of  the  facts  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  strike  force,  De  Feo 
one  of  the  Investigators,  requested  that 
a  special  grand  jury  be  impaneled  in 
San  Diego.  In  October  1969  a  grand 
jury  was  impaneled  to  investigate  mat- 
ters of  organized  crime,  bribery,  and  cor- 
ruption in  San  Diego. 

Approximately  four  to  five  sessions 
were  held  by  the  grand  Jury,  the  last  of 
which  occurred  on  February  5,  1970. 

So.  in  other  words,  the  grand  Jury  was 
in  operation  approximately  5  months. 
During  titiese  sessions,  testimony  was 
taken  from  a  number  of  persons  includ- 
ing officials  of  the  Barnes-Champ  Ad 
Agency. 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  SUBPENA   FRANK  THORNTON 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  of  Jerry 
Champ,  president  of  Barnes-Champ,  and 
certain  others  on  the  morning  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  final  day  of  the 
grand  Jxuy — ^February  5,  1970 — De  Feo 
and  Huffman  told  Stutz  to  serve  a  "forth- 
with" subpena  on  Frank  Thornton,  vice 
president  of  Barnes-Champ,  and  to  bring 
Thornton  back  physically  for  the  after- 
noon session.  Thornton  was  allegedly 
responsible,  at  Smith's  direction,  for  se- 
curing Uie  campaign  contributions  being 
investigated  by  the  Federal  agents. 

Stutz  £md  another  IRS  agent  tried  to 
serve  Thornton  but  were  told  he  was  out 
of  town.  A  short  time  later  that  day, 
Stutz  was  called  in  by  U.S.  Attorney 
Harry  Steward.  De  Feo  and  Huffman 
were  at  that  time  back  in  session  with 
the  grand  Jury. 

Steward  asked  Stutz  what  was  going 
on :  why  had  Thornton  been  subpenaed? 
Stutz  told  him  that  as  a  result  of  the 
morning's  testimony  before  the  grand 
jury,  Thornton  was  a  key  witness.  Stew- 
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ard  then  asked  who  had  sought  the  sub- 
pena  and  was  told  that  the  decision  was 
made  by  De  Fee  and  Huffman.  Steward 
indicated  he  wanted  to  see  them  imme- 
diately and  was  informed  that  they  were 
in  session  with  the  grand  jury.  He  then 
told  Stutz  he  wanted  to  see  them  all  as 
soon  as  the  grand  jury  had  recessed  that 
afternoon. 

STKWABO'S   INTEBVENTIOK 

Subsequently  that  afternoon.  Steward 
met  with  the  three  agents  and  a  con- 
versation, subsequently  confirmed  in  the 
committees'  hearings,  took  place. 

In  substance  it  was  that  Thornton  was 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Steward,  had 
got  Steward  his  job  as  U.S.  Attorney  and 
was  going  to  try  to  get  him  a  Federal 
judgeship. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee, 
Mr.  Steward  denied  having  said  that. 
However,  Mr.  Stutz,  in  a  sworn  statement, 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  FBI 
In  December  1970.  confirmed  that  Mr. 
Steward  had  said  that;  and  according  to 
Mr.  Petersen's  testimony,  his  statement 
was  corroborated  by  Mr.  De  Feo  and 
Mr.  Huffman,  ir.  similar  sworn  state- 
ments to  the  FBI.  Unfortunately,  the 
committee  did  not  have  access  to  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  De  Feo  or  Mr.  Huffman 
or  Mr.  Stutz,  because  the  committee,  in 
its  wisdom,  decided  not  to  allow  them  to 
testify,  I  believe  that  was  a  great  mistake, 
because  in  so  doing,  the  committee  denied 
itself  the  opportunity  to  determine  what, 
in  fact,  really  did  happen  in  San  Diego 
and  how  what  did  happen  related  to 
Mr.  Kleindienst's  actions  in  clearing 
Mr.  Steward. 

Steward  then  told  the  agents  not  to 
reissue  the  subpoena,  that  instead  he 
would  talk  to  Thornton  himself.  One  or 
more  of  the  agents  objected  to  this  pro- 
cedure and  urged  Steward  that  his  plan 
was  at  best  unwise.  Steward  told  them 
he  would  think  about  it  over  the  week- 
end. 

A  short  time  later,  presumably  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  or  Tuesday,  Steward 
called  Stutz  and  told  him  that  he — 
Steward— had  decided  to  interview 
Thornton  and  in  fact  had  done  so.  The 
interview  had  taken  place  in  Thornton's 
office,  without  any  witnesses.  Steward 
told  Stutz  that  Thornton  had  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  $2,068  expenditure, 
saying  that  the  wage  and  hour  study  just 
had  not  been  done  yet. 

Stutz  then  called  De  Feo  and  Huffman 
and  reported  his  conversation  with  Stew- 
ard. Both  indicated  extreme  annoyance 
and  apparently  called  Steward  them- 
selves to  protest  without  success.  De  Feo 
then  apparently  called  William  Lynch, 
head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Or- 
ganized Crime  Strike  Forces  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  complain  about  Steward's 
action. 

THB  ntS  INVESTIOATION  OF  BABOTS-CHAMP 

Shortly  thereafter,  apparently  in  early 
March  1970,  Stutz  and  Huffman  dis- 
cussed continuing  the  Investigation  of 
Barnes-Champ  as  an  IRS  matter,  inde- 
pendent of  Steward.  Stutz  apparently 
cleared  his  plan  with  his  IRS  superiors  In 
Los  Angeles. 

Stutz  then  went  back  to  Barnes-Champ 


and  began  his  Investigation  of  records. 
Company  officials  began  pulling  records, 
providing  Stutz  with  Xerox  copies;  other 
documents  were  to  follow. 

Within  a  short  period — apparently  less 
than  1  week — in  early  or  mid-March — 
Steward  called  Stutz  and  reportedly  said 
"I  understand  you  have  been  to  Barnes- 
Champ."  When  Stutz  replied  affirma- 
tively, Steward  then  said,  "I  thought  we 
had  agreed  you  weren't  to  go  into  that 
area."  Stutz  replied  that  this  was  a  sepa- 
rate IRS  Investigation  over  which  Stew- 
ard had  no  control.  Steward  then 
stated,  "I  am  the  U.S.  attorney  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do.  I  have  told  Barnes- 
Champ  they  don't  have  to  give  you  any 
records.  You  are  not  to  contact  them 
again." 

In  addition.  Steward  relayed  to  Stutz 
a  new  and  conflicting  explanation  of  the 
$2,068  contribution  which  had  been  imder 
investigation.  According  to  Steward, 
Thornton  had  now  admitted  the  $2,068 
contribution  in  1968  had  been  after  all, 
and  the  money  would  be  retiuned  to  the 
Yellow  Cab  Co.,  but  as  of  that  moment, 
18  months  later,  it  had  not  been  returned. 
Stutz  remarked  that  the  new  story  di- 
rectly contradicted  Thornton's  earlier 
version  and  increased  the  suspicion  of 
guilt.  Steward  disagreed  and  said  the 
conflict  was  immaterial. 

Stutz  then  called  De  Feo  and  Huffman 
and  reported  what  had  occured.  Since  a 
majority  of  the  committee  refused  to 
hear  testimony  from  De  Feo,  Huffman 
or  Stutz,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
the  nature  of  their  protests  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Stutz  also  reportedly 
protested  Steward's  interference  with  the 
IRS  investigation  to  his  superiors  at  IRS. 

All  of  the  above  events  had  transpired 
prior  to  or  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  1970.  During  that  time  the 
agents  had  not  only  discovered  the  single 
illegal  contribution  by  Yellow  Cab  solic- 
ited by  Smith  and  Thornton  but  had  also 
uncovered  the  entire  scheme  by  which 
Smith  and  Thornton  used  Smith's  ad 
agency  to  funnel  illegal  contributions  to 
numerous  political  candidates.  What  had 
originally  appeared  to  be  an  isolated 
transaction  now  appeared  to  be  part  of 
a  pattern  by  which  thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  passed  through  the  Barnes- 
Champ  agency. 

Steward  admitted  in  his  testimony  to 
the  committeie  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
full  significance  of  the  investigation  then 
imderway: 

You  know,  there  was  more  than  Just  the 
campaign  contribution  to  President  Nixon 
Involved;  there  were  other  political  federal 
contributions  that  were  the  subject  of  this 
Investigation. 

As  a  result,  the  agents  had  diverted 
their  attention  form  the  Yellow  Cab 
Co's.  single  contribution  and  were  focus- 
ing instead  on  Smith.  Thornton,  the 
Barnes-Champ  ad  agency  and  the  whole 
scheme. 

For  this  reason,  Steward's  Intervention 
a  second  time,  to  keep  the  agents  out  of 
Barnes-Champ  and  away  from  a  key  fig- 
ure, Frank  Thornton,  took  on  critical  sig- 
nificance: It  ended  an  investigation 
which  threatened  to  be  a  major  embar- 


rassment to  the  President  and  the  Re- 
publican party. 

A  comment  on  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  is  required  at  this  point. 
Throughout  their  testimony.  Steward, 
Petersen  and  Kleindienst  all  sought  to 
minimize  the  serious  nature  of  Steward's 
misconduct  by  asserting  that  Steward  in- 
tervened only  to  spare  a  friend  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  highly  publicized  ap- 
pearance before  a  grand  jury. 

Thus,  the  witnesses  attempted  to  por- 
tray Steward's  action  as  simply  an  in- 
discretion— that  all  he  was  guilty  of  was 
interrogating  a  witness  himself  instead 
of  allowing  him  to  go  before  the  grand 
jury. 

This  explanation,  however,  simply  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
Steward  intervened  a  second  time  to  try 
to  stop  Stutz  from  pursuing  an  independ- 
ent investigation  of  Thornton.  This  time 
there  was  no  grand  jury  involved. 

The  purported  reasons  for  Steward's 
first  interference  were  not  applicable  the 
second  time.  And  yet,  again  he  inter- 
vened, at  a  time  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  first  event,  as  Petersen  admit- 
ted, about  2  weeks  later. 

It  is,  therefore,  this  second  interfer- 
ence which  reveals  the  actual  reason  for 
Steward's  intervention  and  suggests  the 
reason  why  he  was  cleared  by  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst. Steward  recognized  that  the  Fed- 
eral agents  were  about  to  expose  a  Re- 
publican political  scandal  of  major  pro- 
portions, and  he,  therefore,  intervened 
a  second  time  to  make  sure  it  was 
stopped. 

A  further  comment  on  the  testimony 
of  Petersen  and  Steward  Is  also  required. 
Both  men  attempted  to  minimize  the 
serious  nature  of  Steward's  misconduct 
by  claiming  that  the  investigation  of 
Thornton  went  on.  As  evidence  for  this 
claim,  they  cited  a  subsequent  interview 
of  Thornton  which  Stutz  made  9  months 
later. 

But  the  facts  on  this  point  seriously 
undercut  their  arguments.  Had  Stutz 
been  permitted  to  testify,  he  would  have 
related  the  full  circumstances.  But  he 
never  was  allowed  to  testify  because  the 
committee  voted  not  to  have  him  testify. 

In  November  1970,  Stutz  was  ordered 
by  his  IRS  superiors  to  write  up  his  re- 
port of  the  Yellow  Cab  Investigation. 
Stutz  complained  that  he  could  not 
write  a  complete  report  because  he  had 
never  been  allowed  to  que..tion  Thorn- 
ton. Stutz  was  told  to  take  a  "pocket 
siunmons"  and  go  down  quietly  and  in- 
terview Thornton  but  not  to  "make  a  big 
deal  of  It."  His  questions  were  to  be 
limited  to  the  Yellow  Cab  investigation, 
and  he  was  unable  to  pursue  any  of  the 
other  original  lines  of  questions  relating 
to  other  Illegal  contributions. 

Petersen  and  Steward  cited  the  No- 
vember interview  of  Thornton  as  evi- 
dence that  Steward  hadnt  prevented 
Thornton  from  being  questioned.  In 
fact,  however,  this  interview  was  an  ex- 
tremely limited  one  and  occurred  9 
months  after  Steward  Intervened.  In 
short,  the  evidence  In  no  way  supports 
the  claim  that  Steward  did  not  obstruct 
the  investigation  of  Thornton  and 
Barnes-Champ.  Rather,  it  confirms  the 
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charge  that  he  foreclosed  that  investi- 
gation. 

stbwakd's  PKoncnoN  or  thobnton 

AND   FBATT 

In  late  August  or  early  September, 
Charles  Pratt,  president  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  Co.,  became  an  informant.  During 
the  next  few  weeks,  Pratt  provided  the 
details  of  the  $2,068  payment-contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  agents.  Pratt  con- 
firmed that  he  had  been  solicited  for  a 
$2,000  contribution  to  the  1968  Republi- 
can presidential  campaign  by  C.  Am- 
holt  Smith  and  Thornton.  Pratt  said  he 
could  not  afford  it,  and  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  it  come  from  the  com- 
pany fimds  through  the  Barnes-Champ 
agency  as  a  phony  business  expense. 
After  the  IRS  investigation  began, 
Pratt  admitted  that  a  number  of  at- 
tempts were  made  by  Thornton  and 
Pratt  to  camoufiage  the  expenditure. 

On  September  22,  1970,  Pratt  re- 
vealed the  nature  of  Steward's  role.  He 
told  all  three  havestigators  that  Stew- 
ard was  protecting  him,  Thornton  and 
Smith.  According  to  Pratt,  Thornton 
told  him  not  to  worry  about  the  In- 
vestigation because  "Steward  was  inter- 
ceding" for  them,  had  told  Thornton  he 
"would  not  Indict  him  unless  forced  to" 
and  "woiUd  warn  Thornton  of  any  im- 
pending action  by  the  Grand  Jury"— 
Stutz  affidavit.  According  to  Pratt,  he  had 
been  kept  Informed  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  grand  jury  by  Thornton,  who 
had  told  Pratt  that  he  got  the  informa- 
tion through  Harry  Steward.  Such  rev- 
elations would  be  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  prohibiting  disclosure  of  mat- 
ters occurring  before  a  Federal  grand 
jury  and  would  obviotisly  be  serious 
misconduct  by  a  U.S.  attorney. 

JUSTICE  DEPAETMENT  INVESTIOATION  OF 
HABBY  STZWABD 

Within  2  days  after  Pratt  implicated 
Steward,  De  Feo  fiew  to  Washington  with 
the  head  of  the  LA.  strike  force— De 
Feo's  immediate  superior — ^to  complain 
directly  to  the  Justice  Department  about 
Steward's  conduct  and  seek  action 
against  him.  At  a  meeting  on  September 
25,  1970,  De  Feo  wa^  told  to  cease  all 
contacts  with  Steward  and  "that  all  in- 
quiries from  Steward  were  to  be  directed 
to  Washington." 

On  September  28,  Henry  Petersen, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Criminal  Division,  sent  a  memo  to  Klein- 
dienst's assistant,  Harllngton  Wood.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  memo,  accord- 
ing to  Petersen,  was  "to  alert  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  status  of  the  investi- 
gation in  San  Diego." 

The  basic  charges  against  Mr.  Steward 
by  the  three  Federal  agents  were: 

First,  that  Steward  obstructed  a  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  a  scheme  involving 
Illegal  campaign  contributions  to  the 
1968  Republican  presidential  campaign 
and  other  Federal  campaigns  by  im- 
properly preventing  issuance  of  a  grand 
jury  subpena  upon  a  key  witness,  Frank 
Thornton,  telling  the  Federal  agents  not 
to  serve  Thornton  because  he  was  "a 
friend,  got  me  my  job  as  U.S.  attorney, 
and  is  going  to  get  me  a  Federal  Judge- 
ship"; 

Second,  that  Steward  obstructed  and 
Interferred  with  an  Independent  IRS  in- 


vestigation of  those  same  matters  by  an 
agent  of  the  IRS  for  those  same  reasons; 
and 

Third,  that  Steward  told  Thornton  he 
would  protect  him  and  other  associates 
from  Investigation  and  revealed  secret 
grand  Jtiry  Information  to  Thornton. 

The  charges  against  Steward  were  re- 
ferred to  Stephen  WegUan,  a  staff  attor- 
ney in  the  Criminal  Division,  for  review. 
On  October  15,  1970.  WegUan  recom- 
mended to  his  superiors  that  an  adminis- 
trative inquiry  be  made  into  Steward's 
actions  by  the  Justice  Department,  in- 
cluding an  FBI  investigation.  This  rec- 
onmiendation  was  brought  to  Klein- 
dienst on  October  16,  1970. 

Meanwhile  Steward  had  written  a  let- 
ter to  Kleindienst's  office  attempting  to 
explain  his  actions. 

On  October  20,  1970,  a  second  memo 
recommending  the  administrative  In- 
quiry was  given  to  Kleindienst.  Hand- 
written on  the  memo  was  the  personal 
reconmiendation  of  then  Assistant  At- 
torney General — Criminal  Division — 
Will  Wilson  suggesting  that  Kleindienst 
summon  Steward  to  Washington  and 
decide  whether  to  fire  him  or  not. 

Steward  was  summoned  to  Washing- 
ton and  met  privately  with  Kleindienst 
on  November  17, 1970.  Both  Steward  and 
Kleindienst  were  extremely  vague  in 
their  recollections  of  precisely  what 
transpired  in  that  conversation.  But 
Petersen  testified  that  Klehidlenst 
emerged  from  the  meeting  and  told 
Petersen  that  he  did  not  think  Steward 
had  done  anything  wrong. 

Following  the  interview  with  Steward, 
an  administrative  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct was  begim.  The  FBI  was  requested 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
charges  and  make  its  report. 

Sometime  in  December  1970,  and  while 
the  FBI  investigation  was  imderway,  the 
White  House  became  involved.  Accord- 
ing to  Petersen's  testimony,  at  least  one 
inquiry  was  made  by  John  C.  Dean  m. 
Counsel  to  the  President,  about  the 
Steward  case.  Dean  had  previously 
worked  in  the  Justice  Department  as  an 
assistant  to  Kleindienst.  Since  the  com- 
mittee did  not  hear  testimony  from  Dean 
or  anyone  else  at  the  White  House  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  reason  for  or  ex- 
tent of  White  House  interest  and  inter- 
vention in  the  case  or  its  effect  on  Klein- 
dienst's ultimate  decision. 

It  is  highly  likely,  however,  that  Stew- 
ard's actions  in  preventing  that  investi- 
gation had  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  White  House,  quite  possibly 
by  Smith  or  Thornton  themselves,  in 
view  of  the  danger  involved  to  Republi- 
can political  figures.  The  lack  of  the 
appropriate  witnesses  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  Kleindienst's  testimony  In  his 
second  appearance  before  the  committee 
prevented  any  investigation  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  White  House  pressure 
or  involvement  in  his  decision  to  clear 
Steward. 

According  to  Peterson,  the  FBI  report 
was  completed  and  received  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  on  February  11,  1971. 
Contained  in  the  report  were  sworn  af- 
fidavits of  the  three  Federal  investiga- 
tors confirming  in  virtually  every  respect 
the  charges  against  Steward.  It  was  not 


possible  to  determine  what  other  material 
was  presented  in  the  FBI  report  because 
the  Justice  Department  refused  to  make 
it  available  to  members  of  the  committee. 

On  February  17,  1971,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Kleindienst's  office.  At  that  meet- 
ing, the  Criminal  Division  stated  the 
finding  of  its  staff  attorney  that  Stew- 
ard's conduct  had  been  "highly  improper" 
and  that  he  should  be  admonished: 

Steward'a  conduct  In  regard  to  Strike 
Force's  Investigation  of  a  possible  violation 
by  Prank  Thornton  and  Charles  Pratt  was 
highly  improper.  Mr.  WegUan  wrote  In  his 
summary:  "Proper  Investigative  technique 
caUs  for  the  potential  defendant  to  be  pinned 
down  on  his  story  under  oath  and  recorded, 
if  possible.  The  grand  jury  method  desired 
by  the  Strike  Force  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate. Regardless  of  the  method,  however. 
It  does  not  seem  advisable  for  a  United  States 
Attorney  to  engage  in  such  conduct  with  a 
potential  defendant  who  Is  admittedly  a  close 
personal  friend.  He  should  have  excused  him- 
self altogether,  or  in  the  minimum,  let  oth- 
er persons  conduct  the  interview  and  then 
objectively  Judged,  if  possible,  the  results. ' 

Despite  those  findings  and  despite  the 
affidavits  of  the  Federal  agents  confirm- 
ing the  full  extent  of  Steward's  improper 
conduct,  Kleindienst  decided  to  issue  a 
statement  clearing  Steward  of  any 
wrongdoing  whatsoever.  The  statement 
read  as  follows: 

At  the  request  of  tJJS.  Attorney  Harry  Stew- 
ard of  San  Diego,  the  FBI  was  directed  to 
investigate  aUegatlons  which  have  been  raised 
about  the  conduct  of  his  ofBce. 

These  charges  were  exhaustively  Investigat- 
ed by  the  Bureau  and  a  report  was  made  to 
the  Department.  I  have  evaluated  the  matter 
and  determined  there  has  been  no  wrong- 
doing. 

The  Department  conaiders  the  matter 
closed  and  Mr.  Steward  will  continue  to  serve 
as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  CaUfornla  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

As  explained  by  Peterson  and  Klein- 
dienst in  their  testimony,  the  reasons 
for  the  decision  were: 

First,  since  no  money  was  involved 
his  actions  were  not  corrupt; 

Second,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  Tax  Division  said  his  experi- 
ence with  Steward  was  one  of  complete 
cooperation  although  he  admitted  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  charges  against 
Steward;  and 

Third.  Steward  was  about  to  try  a  big 
tax  case  in  San  Diego  and  he.  there- 
fore, could  not  have  a  cloud  over  his 
head. 

Peterson  summed  up  Kleindienst's  de- 
cision in  this  way : 

It  was  decided  that  the  Deputy  (Klein- 
dienst) would  issue  a  statement  which  would 
indicate  that  Steward  was  stUl  a  member 
of  the  team  and  that  the  Department  had 
full  confidence  m  him. 

He  went  on  to  explsdn  the  reasons  for 
the  deceptive  wording  of  Kleindienst's 
statement  In  this  way:  That  there  was 
no  way  we  could  say  that  he  is  half 
right  or  99.9  percent  pure. 

The  committee's  majority  report  sums 
up  the  testimony  In  this  way: 

An  expression  of  full  confidence  In  him 
had  to  be  made.    >.  , 

Again,  a  comment  is  in  order.  The  ba- 
sic rationale  cited  by  Mr.  Petersen  over 
and  over  again  for  Kleindienst's  state- 
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ment  clearing  Steward  was  that  Steward 
was  about  to  try  a  controversial  tax  eva- 
sion case  involving  a  member  of  the 
Alesslo  family.  For  this  reason,  Peter- 
sen said,  it  was  decided  that  the  public 
had  to  think  Steward  had  been  com- 
pletely exonerated. 

But  under  questioning,  Petersen  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  two  other  attor- 
neys also  working  on  the  Alesslo  case 
who  could  have  handled  the  trial  and 
only  a  brief  continuance  would  have  been 
necessary. 

The  claim,  therefore,  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  to  make  an  expres- 
sion of  full  confidence  in  Steward  is  a 
substantial  overstatement. 

THE   REMOVAL    OT   THE   THREE    INVESTIGATORS 

Meanwhile,  the  three  Federal  investi- 
gators were  removed  or  resigned  from 
Federal  agencies  in  San  Diego.  Stutz  was 
told  that  he  was  a  disruptive  influence 
and  tiiat  he  would  be  transferred  to  Los 
Angeles.  Rather  than  accept  the  trans- 
fer, Stutz  resigned  from  the  IRS  intel- 
ligence division,  and  is  now  an  investi- 
gator in  the  office  of  the  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty District  Attorney. 

Huffman  resigned  and  remained  in 
San  Diego,  becoming  the  chief  assist- 
ant district  attorney  of  San  Diego 
County. 

De  Feo  was  informed  that  he  would  be 
transferred  to  Kansas  City,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  apparently  Just  bought 
a  house  and  wished  to  remain  in  San 
Diego.  Petersen  maintained  in  his  testi- 
mony that  De  Feo  was  happy  to  go  to 
Kansas  City  because  he  had  been  bom 
there.  De  Feo  was  a  career  lawyer  with 
the  Justice  Department  and  decided  to 
accept  the  transfer,  becoming  head  of 
the  organized  crime  strike  force  in 
Kansas  City.  Although  nominally  a  pro- 
motion, De  Feo  had  virtually  identical 
authority  in  San  Diego  and  was  reported- 
ly less  than  pleased  with  the  transfer. 
The  committee  declined  to  request  his 
testimony,  however,  and  thus  the  true 
circumstances  surroimdlng  his  transfer 
could  not  be  fully  determined. 

KLEINOIEKST'S    CONDUCT 

In  his  position  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  Richard  Kleindienst  had,  as  one 
of  his  primary  duties,  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the 
U.S.  attorneys  in  the  various  judicial  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country.  It  was  his 
special  duty  to  select  nominees  for  the 
position  of  U.S.  attorney,  to  monitor  the 
operations  of  those  appointees,  to  con- 
duct any  administrative  inquiry  into 
their  operations  and  to  carry  out  dis- 
ciplinary action  or  removed  of  such  ap- 
pointees. 

Together  with  his  responsibility  for  se- 
lecting prospective  nominees  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  these  tasks  are  among  the 
most  important  and  significant  assigned 
to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

In  view  of  these  duties,  and  the  facts 
set  forth  above.  Klelndlenst's  conduct 
and  his  decisions  in  the  Steward  matter 
raise  grave  doubts  about  his  fitness  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

First.  Kleindienst  seriously  prejudiced 
the  objectivity  of  any  recommendation 
concerning  the  propriety  of  Steward's 
conduct  by  telling  his  subordinates  who 
would  make  that  recommendation  even 


before  the  investigation  was  begim  that 
he  thought  Steward  had  done  nothing 
wrong. 

On  November  17.  1971,  prior  to  the 
administrative  inquiry  Into  Steward's 
conduct,  Kleindienst  met  with  Steward 
and  emerged  to  tell  Henry  Petersen  that 
"frankly  I  think  he  hsis  not  done  any- 
thing wrong."  Furthermore,  this  state- 
ment was  based  upon  a  private  meeting 
with  Steward,  without  the  presence  of 
any  of  those  persons  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation he  later  purported  to  rely. 

In  other  words,  Kleindienst  gave  a 
clear  signal  of  what  his  views  were  be- 
fore any  study  of  Steward's  conduct  was 
made.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
full  effect  of  that  statement  but  it  clear- 
ly placed  the  staff  attorneys  in  an  awk- 
ward position. 

Second,  Kleindienst  was  derelict  in 
his  duty  by  clearing  Steward  despite 
sworn  aSdavits  from  three  Federal 
agents  that  Steward  had  admitted  stop- 
ping a  subpena  and  had  obstructed  a 
Federal  investigation  of  a  friend  be- 
cause the  friend  got  him  his  Job  and  was 
going  to  make  him  a  Federal  judge. 

The  basis  for  the  claim  that  there  had 
been  "no  wrongdoing"  was  attributed  by 
Petersen  to  the  fact  that  "there  was  not 
evidence  to  indicate  that  Steward's  im- 
proper actions  in  regard  to  the  Thornton 
asp>ect  were  corrupt,  that  is  to  say,  that 
no  money  was  involved." 

The  clear  implication  is  that  if  Steward 
had  been  offered  money  to  do  what  he 
did,  it  would  be  "wrong":  but  since  It 
was  only  a  judgeship  which  was  men- 
tioned by  Steward.  It  was  "improper." 
Petersen  later  reluctantly  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  view  Steward's  actions 
did  constitute  wrongdoing. 

In  addition,  as  Kleindienst  eventually 
admitted  in  his  testimony,  the  charges 
against  Steward  did  involve  wrongdoing: 

Senator  Tdnney.  Well,  now  the  point  that 
I  have,  that  I  am  trying  to  understand.  Is 
that  If  Mr.  Steward  were  In  a  position  of 
preventing  a  subpena  from  being  Issued  on 
the  ground  that  he  hoped  that  the  man 
upon  whom  the  subpena  was  to  be  served 
was  going  to  get  him  a  federal  Judgeship, 
that  would  be  a  crime,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  EI.EINSIENST.  Boy,  If  It  weren't  a  crime 
It  would  come  so  close  It  wouldn't  be  funny. 

In  view  of  that  admission,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  his  action  in  clearing 
Steward  with  the  fact  that  the  charge 
against  him  was  confirmed  by  sworn  af- 
fidavits of  the  three  agents  with  whom 
he  had  Interfered.  If  those  statements 
were  true,  then  Steward  should  have 
been  removed;  if  they  were  false,  then 
appropriate  action  should  have  been  tak- 
en against  those  making  false  state- 
ments. Yet,  as  Petersen  himself  testified, 
the  evidence  against  Steward  was  "prac- 
tically admitted."  In  fact,  had  the  com- 
mittee allowed  Stutz  and  Huffman  to 
testify,  they  could  have  testified  to  the 
fact  that  Steward  was  actively  seeking 
appointment  to  a  vacancy  on  the  Federal 
bench  in  San  Diego  at  the  very  time  he 
Intervened  in  Thornton's  behalf. 

In  addition,  both  the  serious  nature 
and  the  grave  impropriety  of  Steward's 
conduct  were  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
he  Intervened  a  second  time  to  prevent 
the  IRS  investigation  of  Thornton.  Peter- 
sen's testimony  was  particularly  vague 


on  this  point.  And  Kleindienst  said  he 
could  not  recall  what  Steward  told  him 
at  their  meeting  in  November.  Had  other 
witnesses  testified,  however,  the  commit- 
tee could  have  determined  the  full  facts 
surrounding  Steward's  second  interfer- 
ence and  the  special  relevance  of  those 
facts  in  Klelndlenst's  ultimate  decision. 

These  points  are  particularly  impor- 
tant because,  even  from  the  limited  tes- 
timony heard  by  the  committee,  it  is 
clear  that  the  White  House  expressed 
interest  in  Steward's  situation,  as  evi- 
denced by  John  Dean's  phone  call  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Had  the  committee 
agreed  to  call  the  additional  witnesses 
wlilch  were  requested,  further  details  of 
that  involvement  could  have  been  placed 
in  the  record. 

Third,  Kleindienst  failed  to  evaluate 
the  Steward  case  in  the  manner  required 
by  his  position  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Kleindienst  admitted  in  his  testimony 
that  there  had  been  only  three  occasions 
in  his  3  years  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral when  a  U.S.  attorney  was  placed 
imder  investigation.  In  the  two  Instances 
other  than  Steward,  the  U.S.  Attorneys 
in  question  were  fired.  Kleindienst  con- 
firmed that  such  cases  were  therefore 
extraordinary  ones  and  involved  one  of 
his  main  responsibilities.  Yet  he  also  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  read  the  FBI 
report  or  even  any  part  of  the  FBI  file 
provided  to  him. 

Thus,  although  he  had  the  full  respon- 
sibility by  virtue  of  his  position  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  to  act  as  "judge"  of  the 
case  for  the  Department,  by  his  own  tes- 
timony he  never  looked  at  the  evidence: 

Senator  Tunnet.  What  I  have  difficulty 
understanding  Is  If  It  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure and  If  one  of  your  main  responsibilities 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General  is  to  monitor  the 
activities  of  U.S.  Attorneys 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Yes. 

Senator  Tunnet  (continuing).  Why  did 
you  not  read  at  least  a  portion  of  the  TBI 
file? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Well,  the  answer  to  that 
from  where  I  sit  Is  relatively  simple.  It  Is 
just  a  question  of  time  and  in  terms  of  what 
else  you  have  to  do. 

In  his  testimony,  Petersen  Indicated 
that  the  materials  were  not  voluminous. 
It  therefore  would  not  have  been  im- 
reasonable  to  expect  Kleindienst  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  evidence. 

Instead,  the  implication  that  Klein- 
dienst knew  all  he  needed  to  know  from 
his  private  meeting  with  Steward  4 
months  previously  after  which  he  had 
announced  that  Steward  has  done  noth- 
ing wrong. 

In  addition,  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  Kleindienst  was  in  a  hurry  to 
clear  Steward.  He  held  the  meeting  less 
than  a  week  after  the  FBI  report  was 
forwarded  to  Washington  and  at  a  time 
when  the  press  was  demanding  comment 
from  him  on  the  Steward  case.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1971.  the  day  before  Kleln- 
dlenst's announcement,  Steward  ac- 
knowledged in  response  to  repeated  press 
inquiries  In  San  Diego  that  he  was  being 
investigated. 

Press  attention  then  shifted  Immedi- 
ately to  Washington.  Reporters  were  ap- 
parently demanding  comment  by  the 
Justice  Department.  The  following  day, 
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Kleindienst  made  his  public  statement 
clearing  Steward. 

Fourth.  Kleindienst  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  public  about  Steward  which 
was  highly  misleading  and  designed  to 
deceive  the  public  in  San  Diego  about  the 
nature  of  Steward's  conduct. 

Kleindienst  summed  up  the  reason  for 
his  public  statement  clearing  Steward 
in  this  way:  "I  wanted  to  rehabilitate 
Harry  Steward."  And  so  he  Issued  a  press 
release  designed  to  rehabilitate  Steward 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  deceiving 
them. 

Klelndlenst's  statement  said: 

At  the  request  of  UJ3.  Attorney  Harry 
Steward  of  San  Diego,  the  FBI  was  directed 
to  Investigate  aUegations  which  have  been 
raised  about  the  conduct  of  his  office. 

But  Petersen  flatly  contradicted  this 
statement  in  his  testimony.  When  asked 
if  the  investigation  was  begim  at  Stew- 
ard's request  he  said  "absolutely  not" 

Klelndlenst's  statement  said,  "I  have 
evaluated  the  matter.  .  .  ."  But  Klein- 
dienst testified  that  he  had  not  even 
read  any  part  of  the  FBI  report  to  him 
because  he  didn't  have  the  time. 

Klelndlenst's  statement  said,  "I  have 
.  .  .  determined  there  has  been  no 
wrong  doing."  But  Petersen  testified  that 
Steward's  conduct  had  been  "highly  im- 
proper" and  Kleindienst  subsequently 
characterized  the  charge  against 
Steward  as  follows:  "Boy  if  that  wasn't 
a  crime  it  would  be  so  close  to  It  it 
wouldn't  be  funny."  In  addition.  Peter- 
sen testified  that  had  Steward  been  a 
subordinate  of  his  he  could  have  dis- 
ciplined him  by  probation  or  transfer  or 
some  other  action: 

Quite  candidly,  think,  If  be  bad  been  a 
strike  force  attorney  I  might  have  trans- 
ferred him.  but  you  know  I  didnt  have  tboee 
options. 

Klelndlenst's  statement  said: 
Mr.  Steward  will  continue  to  serve  as  T7.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia with  the  fuU  confidence  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

But  Steward's  testimony  was  highly 
evasive  and  was  at  times  directly  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  of  Petersen, 
raising  serious  questions  about  the  pro- 
priety of  Klelndlenst's  "full  confidence" 
in  him.  For  example.  Steward  testifled 
that  until  November  17.  1971,  when  he 
inet  with  Kleindienst  he  had  "no  inkling" 
of  the  charges  against  him.  But  Mr. 
Petersen  testified  that  Steward  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment almost  a  month  earlier  in  which 
he  gave  his  thoughts  on  the  allegations 
that  had  been  made  against  him  and  his 
explanation  of  his  actions. 

Similarly,  Petersen  confirmed  that 
Steward  told  the  agents  not  to  subpena 
Thornton  because  he  was  going  to  get 
him  a  Federal  judgeship.  But  Steward 
testified  that  he  never  said  any  such 
thing. 

Fifth,  on  the  record  at  present  there 
is  no  indication  that  Kleindienst  ever 
took  any  action  against  Steward,  even  a 
mild  admonishment,  after  his  staff 
recommended  such  action. 

Petersen  testified  that  the  Criminal 
Division  recommended  on  February  17, 
CXVin 1239— Part  15 


1971,  that  Kleindienst  meet  with 
Steward  and  admonish  him.  Mr. 
Steward  in  testimony  to  the  committee 
said  he  "couldn't  recall"  whether 
Kleindienst  admonished  him  after  he 
received  the  staff's  recommendation. 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  from  Steward's 
testimony  that  to  this  very  day  he  does 
not  believe  he  acted  improperly  in  any 
way.  despite  a  clear  finding  to  the  con- 
trary by  the  Justice  Department.  He  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  UJS.  attorney  in  San 
Diego,  presumably  still  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  Mr.  Kleindienst.  This  fact 
alone  raises  serious  questions  about  Mr. 
Klelndlenst's  Judgment. 

Sixth,  on  March  24,  1972,  in  response 
to  the  Life  magazine  article,  Kleindienst 
issued  an  additional  public  statement  de- 
signed to  deceive  the  public  about  the 
accuracy  of  allegations  against  Steward 
ccmtained  In  that  article. 

The  Department's  release  stated:  life 
magazine's  charges  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  administration  tam- 
pered with  justice  are  false. 

They  are  based  upon  misinformation, 
innuendo,  hearsay,  and  a  rehash  of  old 
nunors  which  were  throughly  investi- 
gated more  than  a  year  ago. 

In  fact,  the  Life  allegations  with 
respect  to  Steward's  interference  in  the 
Thornton-Smith  case  had  been  docu- 
mented and  confirmed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment itself  as  early  as  February  1971 
and  were  confirmed  again  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings. 

Seventh,  there  Is  substantial  evidence. 
InclucUng  evidence  of  involvement  by  the 
White  House,  which  Indicates  that  Klein- 
dienst cleared  Steward  for  purely  polit- 
ical reasons;  namely,  because  Steward 
had  prevented  a  potentially  embarrassing 
political  scandal  by  obstructing  Federal 
agents  in  a  Federal  investigation. 

The  final  question  is  whether  Klein- 
dienst did  not  in  fact  clear  Steward  for  a 
purely  political  reason — that  Steward 
had  loyally  prevented  a  major  political 
scandal  and  embarrassment  by  prevent- 
ing what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
full  scale  investigation  of  nimaerous  un- 
lawful contributions  to  the  Republican 
Party  handled  by  Thornton  and  Smith. 
It  Is  this  aspect  which  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  it  bears  directly  upon  the 
manner  In  which  "Justice"  is  and  will  be 
administered  by  Richard  Kleindienst. 

Steward  testtQed  that  during  his  meet- 
ing with  Kleindienst  he  informed  him  of 
Thornton's  major  role  as  a  Republican 
fundraiser  and  campaign  aide  in  Cali- 
fornia and  told  him  of  the  bad  pubUdty 
which  would  have  surrounded  a  public 
Investigation  of  Thornton. 

Steward  also  confirmed  that  he  knew 
the  agents  were  engaged  in  a  full-scale 
probe  of  Smith  and  Thornton  when  he 
interfered  with  that  probe.  When  asked 
about  what  Steward  told  him  in  their 
November  meeting,  however.  Mr.  Kleln- 
dieiist  once  more  resorted  to  bad 
memory: 

I  don't  recall  what  he  apeclflcally  told  me 
about  Mr.  Thornton. 

From  even  the  limited  testimony  heard 
by  the  committee,  however,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  Klelndlenst's  ulti- 


mate decision  was  based  to  a  large  extent 
on  political  considerations.  Smith  and 
Thornton  by  all  accounts  were  key  fund- 
raisers in  California  and  national  Re- 
publican circles.  Kleindienst  himself  had 
a  key  role  in  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  was  obviously  a  man  of  great 
political  sophistication.  Steward  had  only 
to  mention  the  identity  of  the  persons 
imder  investigation  for  Kleindienst  to 
recognize  the  political  significance  of 
Steward's  intervention. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  dhrect  in- 
terest of  the  White  House,  expressed  by 
Klelndienst's  former  assistant,  John 
Dean,  who  had  left  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  join  the  White  House  staff  as 
counsel  to  the  President. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  other  expres- 
sions of  interest  from  the  White  House 
had  been  relayed  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Smith  and  Thornton  were  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  White  House  from  the 
moment  the  investigation  of  their  con- 
tributions began. 

THE   INAOBQUATX  RECORD 

Because  a  majority  of  the  committee 
refused  to  call  the  key  witnesses,  the 
full  truth  about  Klelndienst's  actions 
will  never  be  known.  The  committee  sub- 
penaed  Stutz  and  Huffman,  brought 
them  back  to  Washington  from  San 
Diego  and  then  refused  to  let  them 
testify.  The  committee  refused  to  call 
Smith,  Thornton.  Pratt.  Dean,  or  any 
other  witnesses  who  might  have  pro- 
vided the  truth.  The  committee  refused 
to  demand  that  the  appropriate  docu- 
ments from  the  Justice  Department  be 
made  available  to  its  members. 

In  short,  a  majorit}'  of  the  committee 
was  willing  to  hear  only  what  Richard 
Kleindienst  wanted  to  be  heard. 

I  think  that  record  is  a  disgrace.  It  de- 
means the  right  of  the  Senate  to  act  re- 
sponsibly on  this  nomination,  and  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  public's  right  to 
the  truth. 

But  even  with  the  sanitized  version 
which  the  committee  did  hear,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  Richard  Kleindienst  should 
not  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  to  the  fact  that 
part  4  of  Executive  Report  92-19  is  now 
available.  Part  4  contains  the  expanded 
version  of  the  views  of  Senator  Bath. 
Senator  Kennedt,  and  myself,  and  in- 
cludes much  new  informatlcMi.  we  be- 
lieve, as  well  as  an  extensive  chronology 
in  chart  form,  which  provides  a  con- 
venient means  of  placing  in  perspective 
the  complex  events  and  transactions  be- 
fore us  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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PROPOSED  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN 
VIROINIA  AND  MARYLAND  CON- 
CERNINO  FEES  FOR  OPERATION 
OP  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  HJl. 
9580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cmnouncing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  9580)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  concerning  the  fees  for  the  op- 
eration  of  certain  motor  vehicles,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hoiises  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Eaclx- 
TQN,  Mr.  Inouyk,  and  Mr.  Mathias  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

QUOBUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD 
G.  KT.KTNDIENST 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
coming  days  the  Senate  will  have  two 
separate  questions  to  decide,  and  it  is 
vital  that  we  have  those  questions  dear- 
ly In  mind  before  we  begin: 

First,  does  the  Senate  now  have  avail- 
able to  it  all  of  the  existing  and  obtain- 
able information  and  evidence  which  it 
needs  to  make  an  intelligent  and  in- 
formed decision  on  the  issues  before  it? 

Second,  do  the  facts  now  available  dis- 
pel the  cloud  which  the  nominee  admits 
lies  over  his  nomination,  and  do  they 
justify  an  affirmative  finding  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  cases  at  issue  were  han- 
dled by  the  nominee  and  his  department 
solely  in  the  public  interest,  solely  on  the 
legal  and  factual  merits,  and  without 
favoritism  based  on  power  or  politics? 

Unfortunately,  the  only  fair  answer  to 
both  these  questions  must  be  a  resound- 
ing no.  The  long  and  the  short  of  the 
present  posture  of  this  proceeding  is  that 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  become  a  party  to  a  whitewash. 
Each  of  us  is  being  asked  to  validate  the 
performance  of  the  nominee,  and  im- 
plicitly the  administration,  at  a  point 
when — largely  because  of  the  adminis- 


tration's own  resistance — all  the  facts 
are  not  in,  and  when  the  facts  elicited 
thus  far  are  more  consistent  with  plainly 
improper  official  conduct  than  they  are 
with  proper  conduct. 

Let  us  remember  throughout  the  com- 
ing debate  what  the  Senate's  role  is  in 
this  xmique  proceeding.  Ordinarily,  there 
is  an  extremely  high  burden  upon  the 
Senate  to  find  the  clearest  kind  of  ob- 
stacle to  the  confirmation  of  a  cabinet 
nominee.  As  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee put  it  in  approving  the  reporting 
of  this  nomination  in  its  original  phase: 
Absent  i>er8onal  Impropriety,  lncon4>etence, 
or  disqualifying  conflict  of  interest  In  the 
nominee,  the  President  is  entitled  to  the 
man  or  woman  of  bis  choice. 

My  own  viewpoint  was  similar  at  the 
time,  despite  the  most  serious  misgivings 
about  the  policies  and  philosophy  imder 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  operated: 

The  President  must  be  able,  within  some 
broad  limits,  to  choose  the  lawyer  he  wants 
to  have  at  his  side  for  the  next  eleven 
months. 

I  said  then. 

But  the  very  day  those  views  were  filed, 
the  posture  of  this  proceeding  changed 
by  180  degrees.  The  Senate's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  shortly  before 
the  settlement  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  antitrust  cases  imder 
this — and  perhaps  any — administration, 
the  defendant  corporation  had  pledged 
the  extraordinary  amoxmt  of  up  to  $400,- 
000  to  finance  the  1972  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  San  Diego.  Those 
facts  alone  on  their  face  might  have  cre- 
ated a  striking  impression  of  Irregularity, 
but  there  was  more.  A  corporate  memo- 
randum, the  authenticity  of  which  was 
not  at  that  time  challenged,  established 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation's 
only  registered  lobbyist,  there  was  a  link 
between  the  convention  gift  and  the  anti- 
trust settlement.  Moreover,  the  memo- 
randimi  showed  that  the  settlement  was 
being  assisted  by  both  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell,  who  was  ostensibly  dis- 
qualified because  his  law  firm  worked  for 
ITT,  and  President  Nixon,  a  former  part- 
ner in  the  same  firm. 

As  the  person  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  antitrust  case,  Richard  Klein- 
dienst  could  not  escape  responsibility  if, 
as  was  charged,  "the  antitrust  cases  had 
been  fixed,"  no  matter  who  arranged  the 
fix.  But  a  day  after  the  original  revela- 
tion, there  was  a  new  disclosure  directly 
reflecting  on  the  nominee.  ESeindienst 
had  issued  a  public  release  late  in  1971, 
denying  previous  allegations  regarding 
his  involvement  in  the  same  settlement, 
and  stating  that  the  matter  had  been 
"handled  and  negotiated  exclusively  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard  W. 
McLaren."  But  it  now  turned  out  that 
Klelndienst  himself  had  held  what  were 
described  as  "roughly  a  half-dozen  secret 
meetings  on  the  ITT  case  with  a  director 
of  the  company,"  meetings  which  the  di- 
rector involved  admitted  had  taken 
place. 

At  this  point,  on  March  1,  1972,  even 
the  nominee  himself  agreed  that  a  prima 
facie  case  of  impropriety  had  been  made 
out,  or  to  use  his  word,  a  "cloud"  had 


been  placed  over  his  nomination.  Both 
privately,  in  meetings  with  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  publicly  at 
our  first  hearing,  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  want  to  take  office  with  that  cloud 
over  his  record.  He  wanted  a  full  investi- 
gation so  that  the  cloud  could  be  dis- 
pelled. He  wanted  the  Senate  to  withhold 
action  on  the  nomination. 

If  there  was  any  substantial  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  VS. 
Senate. 

In  short,  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
were  being  asked  to  pronoimce  an  affirm- 
ative and  total  finding  that  the  charges 
made  were  false  and  that  the  conduct  of 
those  involved  had  been,  beyond  doubt, 
proper,  forthright,  and  untainted  by  spe- 
cial infiuences  or  political  pressures.  To 
use  words  which  became  well  under- 
stood diuing  the  hearing,  we  were  being 
asked  to  clear  the  nominee,  his  depart- 
ment, and  his  administration  of  any 
"wrongdoing."  Each  of  us  was  being 
asked  to  place  our  own  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  ITT  case  was 
handled;  each  of  us  was  being  asked  to 
certify  that  we  had  considered  all  the 
relevant  facts  and  that  these  facts  proved 
to  our  satisfaction  that  the  ITT  settle- 
ment had  come  about  under  perfectly 
normal  circumstances. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  have 
not  even  had  the  chance  to  consider  all 
the  relevant  facts.  And  the  facts  we  have 
considered  must  lead  any  objective  ob- 
server to  the  conclusion  that  the  cir- 
ciunstances  surrounding  the  ITT  settle- 
ment were  far  from  normal. 

The  most  pressing  consideration  for 
the  Senate  right  now  is  the  realization 
that  the  executive  branch,  as  it  has  so 
many  times  in  the  past,  seeks  here  to 
plsiy  fast  and  loose  with  the  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  President  Nixon  him- 
self telling  the  public  that : 

We  want  the  whole  record  brought  out  be- 
cause as  far  as  (Klelndienst)  Is  concerned, 
he  wsuits  to  go  In  as  Attorney  Oeneral  with 
no  cloud  over  blm. 

Clearly  the  President  wants  the  Senate 
to  relieve  the  administration  of  the  em- 
barrassment which  the  whole  matter  has 
already  caused;  he  wants  the  Senate's 
vote  to  provide  a  shield  against  the  justi- 
fied complaints  of  the  American  public 
that  this  administration  cares  much 
more  about  corporate  profits,  campaign 
contributions,  and  presidential  friends 
than  it  cares  about  enforcing  the  law, 
pursuing  the  public  interest,  and  pro- 
tecting the  consumer. 

One  would  expect  that  having  made 
such  an  extraor^nary  demand  upon  the 
Senate,  the  administration  would  have 
cooperated  in  every  possible  way  to  en- 
able the  Senate  to  fulfill  that  demand. 
But  in  fact  at  every  possible  opportimity 
the  President  and  his  appointees  have 
stood  between  the  Senate  and  the  full 
truth.  They  want  the  Senate  to  clear  the 
administration  of  the  charges  against  it, 
but  they  expect  us  to  do  it  on  faith,  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  self-serving  de- 
nials, and  without  letting  us  have  access 
to  the  facts  to  judge  for  ourselves. 

There  are  surely  relevant  facts  in  the 
Justice  Department's  file  on  the  ITT 
cases,  but  the  nominee  himself  refuses 
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to  let  the  Senate  see  that  file,  even  on  a 
restricted  basis. 

There  are  surely  relevant  facts  in  the 
files  relating  to  the  interagency  commit- 
tees through  which  other  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  the  White  House  infiuence  anti- 
trust activities,  but  the  nominee  himself 
refuses  to  turn  those  over,  and  his  pres- 
ent antitrust  chief  refuses  even  to  answer 
questions  about  them. 

There  are  surely  relevant  facts  in  the 
file  on  the  inquiry  which  led  to  the  nom- 
inee's public  finding  of  no  "wrongdoing" 
by  U.S.  Attorney  Steward  despite  an  in- 
ternal department  finding  of  "highly  im- 
proper" conduct,  but  the  nominee  refuses 
to  give  us  access  to  that  file. 

There  is  surely  relevant  evidence  to  be 
obtained  from  White  House  aides,  but 
the  White  House  presumably  on  the 
nominee's  advice,  has  thrown  the  cloak 
of  executive  privilege  around  them,  ex- 
cept for  one  aide  who  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear as  long  as  he  did  not  have  to  an- 
swer any  embarrassing  questions. 

■niere  is  surely  relevant  evidence  in 
the  files  of  the  SEC,  which  is  investlgat- 
■  ing  much  the  same  facts  as  the  Senate, 
but  the  Chairman,  a  Nixon  appointee, 
and  presumably  the  other  members,  all 
mxon  appointees,  refuse  to  let  the 
Senate  have  even  the  ITT  documents 
obtained  by  the  SEC  before  the  ITT 
shredding  spree — this  in  the  face  of 
a  simultaneous  recognition  by  the 
FTC  that  such  agencies  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  cooperate  with  congressional 
investigations. 

There  is  surely  relevant  evidence  in  the 
remaining  files  of  ITT.  but  ITT's  attor- 
neys and  officers,  who  have  worked  in  the 
closest  coordination  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment during  the  hearings,  now  re- 
fuse to  turn  over  materials  which  they 
promised  imder  oath  to  turn  over  to  the 
committee. 

And  surely  there  is  relevant  testimony 
to  be  obtained  from  the  remaining  wit- 
nesses— such  as  the  man  who  negotiated 
the  ITT  gift  for  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion— whom  the  committee  agreed  were 
"clearly  necessary,"  but  were  prevented 
from  testifying  when  the  White  House's 
friends  on  the  committee  managed  by  a 
tie  vote  to  block  further  hearings. 

Frankly,  even  apart  from  what  the 
existing  evidence  has  shown — ^I  do  not 
see  how  any  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
go  to  his  or  her  cmistituency  or  face  him- 
self, under  those  circumstances,  and  say, 
"I  am  willing  to  put  my  own  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  the  administration's  per- 
formance in  the  disputed  matters."  For 
the  hard  fact  is  that  so  far  we  do  not 
know  some  of  the  most  vital  facts  about 
that  performance;  and  we  do  not  know 
because  the  administration  does  not  want 
us  to  know. 

The  logical  question  is:  'What  are  they 
hiding?  What  are  they  afraid  we  will  find 
out  if  we  have  the  whole  story?  Why  are 
they  in  such  a  hurry  to  short-circuit  the 
Senate's  inquiry  and  to  have  us  make  a 
judgment  before  we  have  the  facts, 
rather  than  afterwards? 

We  can  make  some  educated  guesses 
about  the  answers  to  those  questions 
from  what  has  occurred  alreaiiy.  Each 
week  that  passed,  each  new  piece  of  in- 
formation, each  new  witness,  has  under- 


cut and  contradicted  the  denials  that 
flowed  so  freely  from  the  administration 
and  from  it  at  each  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Last  December,  less  than  3  months  af- 
ter the  ITT  settlement  became  final,  and 
exactly  3  months  after  his  eighth  con- 
tact with  ITT's  Felix  Rohatyn,  the  nomi- 
nee claimed  that  the  ITT  matter  had 
been  "handled  and  negotiated  exclu- 
sively" by  McLaren.  After  several  days  of 
persistent  questioning  by  the  committee 
in  March,  the  truth  came  to  the  sur- 
face— the  nominee  himself  had  set  into 
motion  and  personally  participated  in  the 
steps  leading  to  the  settlement,  and  he 
had  not  only  dealt  alone  and  in  private 
with  Rohatyn,  but  had  also  been  in  direct 
contact  on  the  cases  with  John  Ryan, 
rrrs  chief  antitrust  contact  man.  More- 
over, at  a  crucial  point  in  time,  he  had 
personally  ordered  the  delay  of  the  long- 
awaited  Supreme  Court  test  on  the  ITT 
cases,  at  the  behest  of  Lawrence  Walsh, 
a  lawyer  who  was  a  personal  friend,  a 
former  Nixon  administration  official,  and 
the  person  on  whom  the  administration 
relied  for  bar  approval  of  judicial  ap- 
pointments, and  who  had  no  previous 
connection  with  the  cases. 

On  the  opening  day  of  hearings, 
the  nominee  asserted  that  McLaren  and 
Rohatyn  were  "the  two  persons  with 
whom  I  had  any  dealings"  on  ITT  mat- 
ters. The  committee  had  to  elicit  or  find 
out  for  itself  the  facts  about  the  nomi- 
nee's contacts  with  Ryan  and  Walsh,  as 
well  as  Albel  and  Bohon,  two  other  ITT 
lawyers,  Solicitor  General  Griswold, 
McLaren's  assistant  Comegys,  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  Peter  Flanigan. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  nominee 
would  want,  consciously  or  subconscious- 
ly, to  forget  about  his  contacts  on  the 
ITT  cases  with  Peter  Flanigan,  the 
White  House  ambassador  to  big  busi- 
ness, in  the  context  of  a  charge  of  im- 
proper business  infiuence  upon  the 
Justice  Department,  but  whatever  the 
reasons,  the  fact  is  that  almost  7  days 
after  Flanigan's  name  first  arose  in  the 
hearings,  and  after  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  Flanigan's  participation  in  the 
case,  diulng  which  there  was  some  hedg- 
ing, the  nominee  made  two  flat,  unquali- 
fied statements  on  that  topic: 

First: 

I  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Flanigan. 

Second: 

Nor  did  I  have  any  dealings  with  Mr. 
Flanigan. 

PV)r  6  weeks,  that  remained  the  nom- 
inee's last  word  on  the  subject,  but  of 
course,  in  the  meanwhile  the  committee 
was  informed  that  in  fact  the  nominee 
and  Flanigan  had  three  very  timely  and 
curious  contacts  on  the  ITT  settlement: 
Flanlcran's  notifying  Klelndienst  of  the 
i-eceipt  of  the  Ramsden  report,  perhaps 
the  single  most  Important  document  in 
the  case:  Flanigan's  delivery  of  the 
Ramsden  report  to  Klelndienst  and 
McLaren;  and  Flanigan's  relaying  to 
KleindlHist  Rohatyn's  complaints  to 
Flanigan  about  the  Department's  han- 
dling of  the  ITT  cases. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  information 
the  committee  was  able  to  bring  forth 
despite  the  administration's  best  efforts, 
and  despite  the  original  denials.  There 


are  similar  examples  i-elating  to  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  and  to  ITT  which 
will  be  detailed  in  the  days  ahead.  I  am. 
confident  that  if  we  can  get  the  neces- 
sary documents  and  witnesses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  limited  and  reasonable 
requests  already  made  we  will  learn  just 
as  much  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
previous  documents  and  witnesses.  In 
fact,  in  view  of  the  massive  efforts  to 
deny  us  access  to  them,  I  am  confident 
we  will  learn  much  more.  It  is  vital  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  looking  for 
some  single  witness  or  docimient  that 
says  "X  bribed  Y."  As  Klelndienst  said 
about  Flanigan: 

If  he  bribed  me  or  set  up  a  bribe,  I  doubt 
If  he  would  come  down  here  under  oath  and 
teU  you. 

We  are  looking  for  all  the  reasonably 
relevant  facts,  so  that  we  can  come  to  an 
informed  and  intelligent  conclusion  as 
to  what  those  facts  mean. 

We  do  not  have  those  facts  now.  Sooner 
or  later  Uiey  will  appear,  as  facts  have 
a  way  of  doing.  But  it  makes  no  sense 
for  the  Senate  not  to  get  them  now  when 
it  can  and  should — and  must,  if  it  is 
to  meet  its  responsibilities.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  play  the  role  of  the  three 
monkeys,  seeing,  hearing,  and  speaking 
no  evil,  while  the  evidence  which  may 
tell  us  for  sure  whether  or  not  there  was 
evil  remains  untouched  and  unseen  in 
the  sole  possession  of  the  administration 
and  its  friends.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
Senate  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of 
being  just  as  embarrassed  as  the  nominee 
when  additional  revelations  are  made. 
And  we  will  deserve  that  embarrassment 
if  we  have  not  fully  exercised  our  power 
to  obtain  the  whole  truth. 

The  American  people  are  so  disen- 
chanted right  now  with  the  processes  of 
Government  and  with  politicians  in  gen- 
eral that  nothing  surprises  them  any 
more.  They  see  the  ITT  aCfair  as  sym- 
tomatic  of  a  disesise  that  infects  all  levels 
of  government  and  all  parties.  They  are 
so  cynical  that  they  exyect  our  inquiry 
to  be  a  charade,  and  our  product  to  be 
a  whitevirash.  They  see  the  Nixon  Justice 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Senate  as  two 
of  a  kind — protecting  the  same  interests, 
responding  to  the  same  pressures,  danc- 
ing to  the  same  tune.  Most  of  us  here 
would  disagree  with  that  view,  but  If  we 
proceed  to  give  the  administration  a 
clean  bill  of  health  on  the  ITT  affair, 
and  do  so  when  we  have  not  even  ob- 
tained the  available  evidence,  and  w  .en 
the  evidence  we  have  indicates  anything 
but  a  clean  record,  then  we  will  feed  the 
fires  of  disenchantment  and  cynicism 
with  rich  fuel  that  will  bum  for  years 
to  come.  We  will  nourish  in  our  own  con- 
stituencies a  justifiable  suspicion  and 
distrust  that  will  return  to  haunt  all  of 
us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  T^glnla  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  recognized  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  as  in 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 


DEMAND  OP  HEW  FOR  REINSTATE- 
MENT OP  DISMISSED  CAMPBELL 
COUNTY  SCHOOLTEACHER 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  4.  1972, 1  wrote  Secre- 
tary Richardson  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  calling 
to  his  attention  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Region  m  Civil  Rights 
Office,  involving  the  dismissal  of  a  teach- 
er by  the  Campbell  County  school  sjrs- 
tem. 

Dr.  Eloise  Severinson.  the  director  of 
the  region  m  office,  demanded  that  the 
Campbell  Coimty  School  system  rein- 
state, with  back  pay,  a  teacher  who 
struck  a  child  with  a  plastic  hose,  in 
violation  of  school  system  regulations, 
and  was  subsequently  relieved  of  his  po- 
sition by  the  school  board.  Dr.  Severin- 
son refused  to  provide  the  Campbell 
County  School  Board  with  specific 
charges  of  any  of  the  complaints  against 
the  board.  This  investigation  occurred  in 
September  1971. 

In  January  1972,  Dr.  Severinson 
concluded  that  the  allegation  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  firing  of  this 
teacher  was  supported  by  the  facts  as 
she  saw  them. 

The  division  school  superintendent 
sought  my  assistance,  and  on  February 
1, 1  asked  Secretary  Richardson  for  a  re- 
port on  this  matter. 

On  February  15.  I  discussed  this  case 
with  him  at  a  committee  hearing  of  the 
Finance  C(nnmlttee. 

On  February  25,  March  2.  end  March  9 
I  sent  telegrams  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son seeking  a  reply. 

On  March  13  he  answered  and  stated 
that  the  case  was  under  investigation  by 
Mr.  J.  Stanley  Pottinger  of  the  HEW 
Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

Two  months  later  I  received  a  reply 
which  had  been  signed  for  Mr.  Pottinger. 
This  letter  stated: 

Based  on  Information  currently  available 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Oswald  Merrltt.  the  CMBce 
of  Civil  Rights  has  concluded  that  no  cor- 
rective action  on  the  part  of  the  district  Is 
required  undsr  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Program. 

It  is  nice  to  know  that  HEW  is  finally 
willing  to  permit  the  school  board  to  dis- 
miss a  teacher  for  beating  a  student  with 
a  plastic  hose. 

It  is  also  nice  to  know  after  all  this 
time  "no  corrective  action  on  the  part  of 
the  district — Campbell  County — ia  re- 
quired."          

But  it  took  HEW  a  long  time  to  arrive 
at  such  a  stand.  I  believe  that  some  "cor- 
rective  action"  on  the  part  of  HEW  is 
what  Is  required.  Now  that  the  charges 
brought  by  Dr.  Severinson  have  been 
foimd  to  be  baseless,  I  believe  that  the 


Secretary  of  HEW  should  take  imme- 
diate action  to  see  that  this  emplojree 
adopts  a  reasonable  approach  in  ber 
dealings  with  Virginia. 


IDEA  OF  FIXED  TERMS  FOR  U-S. 
JUDGES  HAS  MERIT 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  noted  columnist,  James  J. 
Elilpatrick,  has  an  article  in  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star,  an  article 
which  is  also  published  in  many  other 
papers  across  the  Nation.  In  tUs  article 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  discusses  fixed  terms  for 
U.S.  Federal  Judges. 

As  we  know,  Federal  Judges  are  now 
appointed  for  life.  They  are  accountable 
to  no  one.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  argues  the  case 
for  fixed  tenure  in  place  of  lifetime 
appointments. 

He  concludes  his  article  by  citing  the 
fact  that  47  of  the  SO  States  have  fixed 
tenure  for  their  Judges.  And  he  asserts 
that  the  principle  of  Judicial  independ- 
ence should  be  based  upon  the  equally 
desirable  principle  of  public  accoimta- 
biUty. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  fully  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  on 
this  subject.  In  this  modem  world  the 
only  persons  throughout  the  globe  who 
have,  lifetime  appointments  are  kings, 
queens,  maharajahs,  emperors,  and  UJ3. 
Federal  judges. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
fixed  terms  for  Federal  Judges,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  term  their  luunes  would 
automatically  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Idea  op  Fixed  l^oucs  fob  U.S.  Jxjdois  Has 

Mxarr 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

If  there  is  one  clause  In  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion that  is  singularly  untouchable,  it  is  the 
clause  In  Article  ni  which  says  that  federal 
Judges  "shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior."  This  Is  the  life  tenure  provision. 
Traditionally  It  has  been  given  the  reverence 
accorded  a  sacred  cow. 

It  seemed  almost  blasphemous,  therefore, 
when  Virginia's  Sen.  Hury  P.  Byrd  Jr..  ap- 
peared a  few  days  ago  before  a  Judiciary 
subcommittee  with  a  modest  proposal  tar 
constitutional  amendment.  He  proposed  that 
federal  judges  be  appointed  henceforth  for 
terms  of  eight  years  only,  subject  to  reoon- 
flrmatlon  by  the  Senate. 

Weill  A  couple  of  agitated  law  professors 
followed  the  senator  to  the  stand,  protesting, 
objecting,  and  charging  that  the  Virginian 
was  trying  to  undermine  the  very  pillars  of 
judicial  Independence.  You  might  have  sup- 
posed that  Byrd  had  pn^osed  to  abolish  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Yet  Byrd  Is  on  the  right  track.  His  resolu- 
tion merits  serious  consideration  by  those 
persons  who  give  thought  to  the  very  essence 
of  government.  That  essence  Is  power. 

The  senator's  premises  are  sound.  He 
argues  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  federal 
judges  have  assumed  great  power  In  our 
public  life;  that  our  fundamental  law  now 
provides  no  effective  restraint  against  the 
abuse  of  that  power;  and  that  a  system 
which  falls  to  provide  such  restraint  is  de- 
fective and  should  be  repaired. 


Byrd  also  argues  persuasively  that  In  a  ■ 
democratic  republic  it  simply  Is  wrong  in 
principle  for  any  official  to  hold  bis  office  for 
life.  Moreover,  he  asks,  if  life  tenure  for 
Judges  Is  so  wonderful,  why  have  47  of  the 
50  states  rejected  life  tenure  in  setting  up 
courts  of  their  own? 

Pew  persons  would  challenge  Byrd's  ob- 
servation on  the  steady  growth  in  the  power 
of  our  federal  judges.  The  process  be^n  in 
the  days  of  John  Marshall — Thomas  Jeffer- 
son bitterly  denounced  the  high  coiui;  for  its 
"insldioiis  mining  and  sapping  of  the  Con- 
stitution"— and  it  continues  to  this  day  with 
accelerating  speed.  In  the  hands  of  our 
judges,  the  14th  Amendment  has  become 
a  whole  new  Constitution  In  itself;  by  dis- 
daining the  intention  of  its  framers.  today's 
appeUate  judges  give  the  14th  whatever 
meaning  they  please.  Our  judges  have  be- 
come our  unaccountable  masters;  and  they 
serve  for  life. 

No  such  prospect  was  foreseen  when  the 
Republic  was  formed.  Hamilton  supposed 
that  the  judiciary  always  would  be  the  weak- 
est of  the  three  branches.  The  doctrine  of 
"separation  of  powers"  was  universally  ad- 
mired. How  coiild  this  weak  and  Impotent 
branch  be  protected  from  possible  lnvasl<Hi 
by  tne  executive  and  legislative  branches? 
Ufe  tenure  was  an  answer.  And  the  few 
prophets  who  foresaw  the  dangers  of  judicial 
usurpation — Patrick  Henry  was  their  ablest 
spokesman — ^were  put  down  as  the  paranoids 
of  their  time. 

Henry  was  right:  and  Jefferson  also  was 
right  In  denouncing  the  device  of  Impeach- 
ment as  ar^scarecrow.  Except  through  the 
tedious,  costly,  and  often  Ineffective  avenues 
of  appeal,  our  lower  federal  judges  are  Im- 
mune even  to  rebuke.  Such  a  judge  may  be 
incompetent  or  tyrannical;  In  the  constitu- 
tional sense,  this  is  not  "ungood"  behavior. 
At  the  level  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt,  justices 
are  subject  to  no  built-in  restraints  what- 
ever. 

Byrd's  plan  Is  not  radical.  Except  for  Mas- 
sachxisetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, every  state  in  the  Union  adheres  to  a 
system  of  fixed  terms  subject  to  reconfirma- 
tion. The  concept  of  fixed  terms  for  state 
judges  has  been  urged  by  the  American  Ju- 
dicature Society  since  Its  founding  in  1913. 
The  plan  won  endorsement  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  1937.  The  system  has 
worked  admirably:  It  has  added  to  the  de- 
sirable principle  of  judicial  Independence  of 
public  accountability.  This  is  what  Byrd  has 
in  mind  tot  federal  judges  of  the  futiue. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  be 
recognized  as  in  legislative  session  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5  PM.  TO- 
DAY TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  may  have  until  5  p  jn. 
today  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absoiceof  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Statpord).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  shortly  recess  until  9 
o'clock  this  evening,  at  which  time  it  will 
reconvene,  as  in  legislative  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  assembling  in  a  body  to 
go  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  address  a  Joint  session  of  tiie  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 

At  the  dose  of  the  President's  address, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  adjournment, 
under  the  previous  order,  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

On  tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virgii^  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btro)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  all  of  which  will  be  as  in 
legislative  session. 


At  the  close  of  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  of  ttie  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for  the  Office  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  PJd.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9 
pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:02  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
9pjn. 

At  9  pjn..  under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  wlU  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  Joint  session. 

Thereupon  at  9:10  p.m.,  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Francis  R.  Valeo,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Robert  G.  Dunphy,  and  the  Vice 
President,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  today's  Record.) 


ADJOURNMENT 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VIC!E  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  at 
10:16  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  June  2, 1972,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  1, 1972: 

vs.    TtMJFT    COUMISSION 

Italo  H.  Ablondl,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  TJ.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  June  16.  1978,  vice  Olenn  W. 
Sutton. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Thursday,  June  1,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  Thy  mercy,  O  lord,  be  upon  iw 
occordinff  as  we  hope  in  Thee. — ^Psalms 
33:  22. 

O  God.  our  Father,  whom  we  seek  to 
serve  and  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance 
al(Hig  the  way,  we  bow  before  the  altar 
of  prayer  offering  unto  Thee  once  again 
the  gratitude  and  the  loyalty  of  our 
hearts.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  new  day 
and  for  Its  open  possibilities  for  great 
and  gracious  living. 

By  Thy  good  spirit,  may  we  alwajrs  be 
honest  and  kind  and  forgiving;  may  we 
be  generous  in  our  criticisms  of  others, 
gracious  with  those  who  criticize  us,  and 
amid  sdl  differences  may  we  seek  to  be 
understanding. 

Through  these  trying  times,  bless  our 
President  as  he  returns,  our  Speaker, 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  all  who  work  with  them.  To- 
gether, lead  us  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and 
the  paths  of  peace;  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
ArrlngtoQ,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
sunendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Oon.  Bes.  636.  Ooncorrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  seesion  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  on  June  1,  1973,  to  re- 
ceive such  communication  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  am»idments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Hoiise  of  the  following  titles: 

R.  Con.  Bes.  630.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made";  and 

H.  Oon.  Res.  653.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  together  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1478.  An  act  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  premarket  testing  of  new 
chemical  substances  and  to  provide  for 
screening  of  the  results  of  such  testing  prior 
to  commercial  production,  to  require  test- 
ing of  certain  existing  chemical  substances, 
to  authorize  the  regulation  of  the  use  and 
dlstrlbutUxi  of  chemical  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ARAB  TERRORISM  AND  TCX)  MANY 
OF  THE  WORLD'S  NAIIONS  ARE 
INDIFFERENT 

(Mr.  KOCB.  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Tuesday  we  saw  a  terrible  tragedy  occur 
with  25  people  killed  and  76  grievously 
wounded  at  the  Lod  Airport  in  Israel 
when  brutally  gimned  down  by  three 
Japanese  terrorists  hired  by  an  Arab  or- 
ganization headquartered  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  acceptable  that 
Lebanon  permit  its  facilities  to  be  used 
by  terrorists,  known  to  the  Lebanese 
Government,  to  plot  these  and  other  kill- 
ings and  then  say  It  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. The  three  terrorists,  who  com- 
mitted the  atrocities  at  Lod.  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine,  the  Lebanon 
based-terrorist  organization  which  takes 
credit  for  the  murders  and  maimings  of 
innocent  civilians. 

The  states  of  Egypt  and  Lebanon  gloat 
over  the  murders  and  woundlngs.  To  its 
great  credit  the  Japanese  Government, 
through  its  Foreign  Minister,  called  the 
shootings  "a  disgrace  for  Japan"  even 
though  it  was  not  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  the  three  Japanese  terrorists. 

Our  country  is  especially  bereaved,  be- 
cause of  12  of  the  dead  are  Americans 
who  were  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
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places  of  their  Christian  faith.  We  must 
grieve  for  them  and  all  the  others — 
murdered  and  wounded,  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian— who  were  the  innocent  victims  of 
Arab  terrorism.  A  special  word  of  con- 
tempt is  called  for  when  one  reviews  not 
only  the  failure  of  security  employed  by 
the  French  airline,  Air  France,  and  the 
callous  response  of  French  officials  to 
the  incident.  I  hope  that  American  tour- 
ists will  remember  both  when  they  make 
their  airline  bookings. 


COMMEMORATINO  PLAO  DAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day, June  14,  will  mark  the  195th  an- 
niversary of  Flag  Day.  For  many  years 
the  House  has  had  proper  observances 
commemorating  Flag  Day  here  in  the 
House  Chamber. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on 
Wednesday,  June  14,  for  the  Speaker  to 
declare  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving and  commemorating  Flag  Day 
In  such  manner  as  the  Speaker  may  deem 
appropriate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
for  the  information  of  the  House  that, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Chair  has  infor- 
mally designated  the  following  Members 
to  constitute  a  committee  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  accordance  with  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  Just  adopted: 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Nichols;  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
Mr.  Ktros;  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Hall;  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Kemp. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP  THE 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES  DELE- 
GATION. CANADA-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Canada-United  States  delegation  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary group  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Broomfield.  to  fill  an  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


ney  toward  permanent  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  important  that  we  do 
not  allow  too  great  a  feeling  of  euphoria 
to  set  in.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  ideologically  our  opposite, 
that  the  same  press  reports  which  re- 
corded the  important  agreements  told  of 
the  still  virtually  closed  society,  the  ab- 
sence of  "unapproved"  newspapers  and 
magazines,  the  rigidity  with  which  So- 
viet journalists  follow  the  official  party 
line,  and  the  atheism  espoused  by  the  So- 
viet Government.  But  while  we  must  be 
aware  that  there  are  many  obstacles  and 
pitfalls  along  the  path  to  peace,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  shown  that  these  snares 
can  be  avoided. 

Many  questions  remain:  Will  a  limita- 
tion on  offensive  weapons  follow?  Will  a 
limitation  on  the  size,  type,  and  sophis- 
tication of  weapons  be  added  to  the  un- 
refined limitation  on  niunber  of  weap- 
ons? How  these  questions  and  others  are 
answered  will  determine  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  President's  Journey  to 
Moscow.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  President  has  again  dis- 
played the  bold,  creative  leadership 
which  this  coimtry  needs.  He  has  erected 
a  firm  foundation  for  imderstanding 
where  none  existed  before  and  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  atmos- 
phere and  attitude  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  FIRM  FOUNDATION  FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  completed  his  meetings  at 
the  summit  in  Moscow.  As  President 
Nixon  departed  for  Moscow,  he  pointed 
out  that  he  was  going  there  not  to  make 
headlines,  but  to  work  toward  a  lasting 
[>eace.  The  unprecedented  meetings  and 
agreements  have  borne  out  his  forecast. 

These  welcomed  agreements  signify 
an  important  first  step  on  the  long  Jour- 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  ACCOM- 
PLISHED A  DRAMATIC  CHANGE  IN 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  returns  from  his  historic 
mission,  all  Americans  should  Join  in 
applauding  his  tremendous  effort  to 
move  from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  an 
era  of  negotiation  In  international 
affairs. 

Never  was  Mr.  Nixon's  personed  con- 
viction to  achieve  world  peace  and  har- 
mony more  superbly  exemplified  than  in 
his  speech  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  stands  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
concerned  and  committed  President  who 
is  doing  his  utmost  to  narrow  the  differ- 
ences between  the  world's  superpowers. 
I  felt  that  he  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  who 
want  a  world  to  share  in  peace  with  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

The  President  has  indeed  accom- 
plished a  dramatic  change  in  American 
foreign  policy  in  seeking  to  emphasize 
those  things  upon  which  nations  may 
agree  and  narrowing  our  points  of  differ- 
ence. He  deserves  great  credit  and  re- 
spect as  a  thoughtful  champion  of  peace. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OP 
1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  13918),  to 
provide  for  improved  financing  for  the 


Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  pmposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13918,  with 
Mr.  AspiNALL  (Chairman  pro  tempore) 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  yesterday,  the 
Clerk  had  read  the  first  section,  ending 
on  line  4,  page  1,  of  the  bill.  If  there  are 
no  amendments  to  be  proposed  to  that 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  396 (g)  (2)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(H)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  utiliza- 
tion and  development  of  all  forms  of  tele- 
communications facilities  (Including  new 
technology)  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  educational  radio  and  televlBloQ 
programs." 

(b)  Section  396(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  (A)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  (Corpora- 
tion shall  distribute  to  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  and  television  stations,  for  use 
at  each  such  station's  discretion  In  activities 
related  to  Its  local  broadcast  operation,  not 
less  than  30  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  funds  received  by  the  (Corporation  from 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Fund  for  such  fiscal 
year.  The  (Corporation  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  broadcast 
Btatloiu,  establish  standards  respecting  eli- 
gibility for  a  distribution  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  and  for  appcntlonment  and  dis- 
tribution among  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  stations  of  the 
funds  to  be  distributed  piirsuant  to  this  para- 
graph. Such  standards  shall  be  designed  to— 

"(1)  assure  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
public; 

"(U)  reflect  the  relative  needs  and  require- 
ments of  local  communities; 

"(111)  maintain  and  stimulate  existing  or 
potential  sources  of  non-Federal  financing 
available  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations; 

"(Iv)  stimulate  the  growth,  development, 
and  Independence  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broculcast  stations;  and 

"(t)  encourage  and  assist  the  utilization 
and  development  of  all  forms  of  telecom- 
munications facilities  (including  new  tech- 
nology) . 

"(B)  No  distribution  may  be  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  a  noncommercial  edu- 
cational broadcast  station  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  It  has  filed  an  application  with  the 
(Corporation  tor  such  distribution  for  such 
fiscal  year.  Such  an  appUcatton  shall — 

"(1)  contain  such  Infonnatlon  as  the  Oor- 
poraUon  may  require  to  establish  the  appU- 
cant's  status  as  a  noncommercial  educatlooal 
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broadcast  station  as  of  the  date  the  applica- 
tion la  filed; 

■'(11)  set  forth  the  amount  of  non-Federal 
support  for  noncommercial  educational  radio 
and  television  received  by  the  applicant  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  ^mich  the  distribution  apjfllcatlon  la 
filed;  and 

"  (111)  be  filed  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  immediately  precedes  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
distribution  i4>pllcatlon  Is  filed." 

(c)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Financing 

••(k)  (1)  There  ts  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  special  fimd  to  be  known  as  the  'Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Fimd'  (hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Fund').  For 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  from  the  Fund  to  the  Corporation 
to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  impropri- 
ated to  the  Fund — 

"(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 

1973.  the  lesser  of — 
"(I)  $65,000,000,  or 

"(11)  $36,000,000  plus  an  amount  which 
equals  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  support 
for  educational  radio  and  television  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971; 
and 

"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtms  30. 

1974,  the  leaser  of —    . 
"(1)  $90,000,000.  or 

"(11)  $40,0(>0,000  plus  an  amount  which 
equals  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  support 
for  educational  radio  and  television  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972." 

(d)  Section  397  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  term  'non-Federal  support  for 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision' means  the  total  of  the  value  of  cash 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  property  re- 
ceived by  public  broadcasting  entitles — 

"(A)  as  gifts,  grants,  or  donations  from 
any  source  other  than  (1)  an  Executive  agen- 
cy (as  defined  by  section  106  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code) ,  or  (11)  any  other  public 
broadcasting  entity;  and 

"(B)  as  payment  from  any  State,  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  agency  of  a  State,  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  educational 
Institution  for  services  or  materials  respect- 
ing the  provision  of  educational  television  or 
radio  programs. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'public  broadcasting  entity'  means  the  Cor- 
poration, any  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station,  or  any  nonprofit  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  association  the  principal 
activity  of  which  is  providing  programs  or 
services  to  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
cast stations." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  aec- 
tlon  396(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  at 
1934  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Boiurd') ,  five  of  whom  shall 
be  station  membera  and  ten  of  whom  shall 
be  public  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Not  more  than  eight  members 
of  the  Board  may  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(2)  (A)  The  station  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  (1)  from  among  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are,  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment,  chief  executive  staff 
ofQcen  of  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  stations;  and  (U) 
so  as  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  a 
broad  representation  of  various  regions  of  the 
country,  various  size  cities,  various  educa- 
tional systems,  and  various  types  and  sizes 


of  noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions. 

"(B)  The  public  membera  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  (1)  frtMn  among  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  not  regular  fuU- 
tlme  employees  of  the  United  States  and  who 
are  eminent  in  such  fields  as  education,  cul- 
tural and  civil  affairs,  or  the  arts;  and  (11) 
so  as  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  a 
broad  representation  of  various  regions  of 
the  country,  various  professions  and  occupa- 
tions, and  various  kinds  of  talent  and  ex- 
perience appropriate  to  the  functions  and 
responalbllltles  of  the  Corporation." 

(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  make  appointments 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  In  such  a  maimer 
that  such  Board  will  have  not  later  than  sis 
years  from  such  date  the  composition  of  sta- 
tion and  public  membera  required  by  sec- 
tion 396(c)(1)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

Sec.  4.  Section  391  of  the  Conmiumcatlons 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION    or    APPBOPBIATIONS 

"Sxc.  391.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2S,000,000  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  390.  Sums  apprc^rlated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  payment  of 
grants  for  projects  for  which  applications, 
approved  under  section  392,  have  been  sub- 
mitted under  such  section  prior  to  July  1, 
1974." 

Mr.  MINSHALK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  1761 

Abemethy 

Each 

Mlkva 

Abourezk 

Kshleman 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Alexander 

Pish 

Mills,  Ark. 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

O'NeUl 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Fraser 

PeUy 

Baring 

Fulton 

PUe 

BeU 

OallflanaklB 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Bingham 

OaUagher 

Puclnskl 

Blanton 

Gibbons 

Bees 

Blatnlk 

Ooldwater 

Boblson.  N.Y. 

Broomfield 

Orlffln 

Rodlno 

Burton 

Hagan 

Boncallo 

Caffery 

Hanna 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Cederberg 

Hubert 

StOemuUn 

Celler 

Bcheuer 

Chisholm 

HoUfleld 

Schmlta 

Clark 

Jarman 

Sebellus 

Clausen. 

Jonas 

Sisk 

OonH. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

ClawBon,  Del 

Kyros 

Smith.  Iowa 

Clay 

Long,  La. 

Qpringer 

coiims,  ni. 

Long,  Md. 

Stephens 

Conyen 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Gorman 

McCloskey 

Stubblefleld 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McDonald, 

Symmgton 

Dent 

Mich. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Donohue 

McKlnney 

Veysey 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

WUson.  Bob 

Dwyer 

Melcher 

WUson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Metcalfe 

Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  OuiMO.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  HJl.  13918.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  337  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 


the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call,  consent  had  been  obtained 
that  the  bill  would  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

COMMirrXE  AMEMDMKNTS 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Pag*  3,  lln*  8, 
immediately  after  "activities"  insert 
"(other  than  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  ra£o 
broadcasting  facilities,  erection,  repair,  or 
modification  of  any  building,  or  acquisition 
of  real  property) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ctommlttee  amendment:  Page  7,  insert 
after  line  18  the  following: 

"Szc.  5.  (a)  Section  396(e)  of  the  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following: 
"•(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  prescribed  for  level  I 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  \mder  section 
6312  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.' 

"(b)  No  individual  serving  as  an  officer  or 
en^loyee  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  have  his  rate  of  compensation 
as  such  officer  or  employee  reduced  solely 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  die  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  explain  this 
committee  amendment,  since  it  appar- 
ently has  to  do  with  pay  under  the 
Class  Act,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  amendment  has  to 
do  with  pay  under  the  Class  Act,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  a  limiting 
amendment,  that  is  correct,  on  any  oflB- 
cer  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  it  provide  by 
way  of  pay? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  One  officer  is  paid 
$65,000  a  year.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
corporation.  That  salary  was  set  by  the 
corporation  board.  But  we  have  decided 
that  the  pay  for  any  of  these  positions 
should  not  be  any  higher  than  that  of  a 
Cabinet  officer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  amendment 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  that  one  in- 
dividual on  the  payroll  at  a  $65,000 
salary? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  amount  will  be 
figured  as  his  salary  as  long  as  he  is  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  he  is  being  featherbedded? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  He  will  be  kept  on 
under  what  we  often  call  a  grandfather 
clause,  but  anyone  who  is  hired  for  that 
position  from  now  on  will  not  be  able  to 
get  more  than  $60,000.  Ttiete  was  some 
question  about  the  pay  of  people  who 
have  been  hired  for  more  money  than 
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this.  This,  of  course,  would  affect  them. 
When  we  get  to  the  amendment  stage  I 
would  like  to  explain  a  little  further. 

The  board  has  adopted  a  rule  that  any 
employee  of  a  program  producer  receiv- 
ing a  grant  from  CPB  will  be  limited  to 
$36,000.  If  they  desire  to  pay  him  any 
more  than  that  amoimt,  they  must  come 
before  the  board  and  have  their  request 
approved  by  the  board  for  a  special  rea- 
son. But  we  have  a  rule  providing  that 
those  employees  be  limited  to  $36,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  would  the  rest 
come  from? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man mean? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  money  above  the 
$36,000? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  corporation's  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  are  supplied  In 
part  by  foundations? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  are  indeed,  yes. 

In  fact,  of  the  money  that  is  spent  in 
public  broadcasting,  the  public  and  in- 
dividuals and  private  enterprise  put  in 
$11  for  every  $1  the  Government  puts  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  means,  sliced  thick 
or  thin,  the  taxpayers  pay  for  it.  It  comes 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  One  out  of  every  $12 
that  is  paid  does.  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  foundations  are  able 
to  create  f  oundaticns  only  because  of  tax 
exemptions,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  sir,  and  until 
they  get  all  this  settled  about  how  that 
Is  to  be  finally,  that  will  continue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  mandatory  re- 
tirement age? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tliere  is  none  I  know 

Off. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  Mr.  Macy  and  Mr. 
Vanocur  coiild  be  there  at  their  present 
hl^  salaries  until  they  grow  beards  to 
their  knees,  could  they  not? 

I  mean  gray  beards. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  may  have  gray 
beards  now,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  First  of  all,  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  anyone  imder  con- 
tract at  the  present  time  could  not  be 
aifected  by  the  restriction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  the  first  good 
reason  for  defeating  the  amendment,  but 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  And  anyone  who  ex- 
ceeds the  compensation,  that  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $36,000,  that  person's  salary 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  board 
of  the  corporation  for  approval.  It  has 
not  been  that  way  in  the  past.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  may  we  anticipate 
the  board  will  do? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  in  any  event  they 
will  not  exceed  the  level  1  of  the  executive 
schedule  imder  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  col- 
loquy. Now  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Chairman  exactly  where  we  are  on  this 
matter  of  salaries.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  say  no 
one  will  draw  a  higher  salary  than  the 


salary  of  an  officer  of  Cabinet  leveL  Is 
that  the  amendment? 

Then  I  thought  I  heard  something 
about  a  grandfather  clause.  Does  this 
mean  that  some  kind  of  an  exception  Is 
being  made  even  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  for  the  present 
member  that  is  now  holding  tfa^  posi- 
tion. We  do  not  know  how  long  he  will 
hold  tliat  position. 

These  are  good  and  responsible  men. 
They  are  top  men. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  We  are  all  willing  to 
concede  that.  But  first,  may  I  inquire 
what  is  the  present  compensation  of  the 
gentleman  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  $65,000. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  At  that  salary  It  would 
be  most  imlikely  he  would  resign.  Also  I 
doubt  that  the  present  board  would  ever 
remove  him. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  could  not  say  about 
that.  Certainly  he  was  appointed  by  the 
board,  and  he  can  be  removed  by  them. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  But  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  removal? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  is  saying  we 
should  cut  his  salary.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  by  law. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Well,  I  am  certainly 
hopeful  that  we  make  an  effort  to  reduce 
that  salary  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  listened  to  the  debate 
yesterday  afternoon,  all  of  it,  and  I  got 
the  impression  from  proponents  that  this 
bill  ^  the  best  thing  that  has  happened 
since  codliver  oil  for  children  and  Lydia 
PinlEham's  compound  for  adults.  I  am 
now  cmvlnced  that  it  goes  much  farther 
in  favoring  a  few  people  with  continued 
special  consideration. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  hope  we  take  some 
action  on  tliese  salaries  before  we  ad- 
journ today. 

PAXLUMXMTAST  IMQtnST 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  pending 
for  Committee  action  now  is  a  committee 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  am 
I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  cominit- 
tee  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  the 
salary  to  $60,000? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  the  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sUteit. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  committee  amendment  is  adopted, 
is  it  then  possible  to  amend  the  commit- 
tee amendment  with  regard  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
pending  committee  amendment? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  a  substitute  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  order  at 
this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  An  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  or  a  sub- 
stitute is  in  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

AMSNOMXHT   TO    TBK    COMICHTES    AlfXNOMXMT 
OFFOUD    BT    UK.    ICATHIS    Or    OEOBGU 


Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Mathu  of  C3eorgla:  Page  7, 
line  24,  strike  out  "level  I  of  tbe  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6312"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule iinder  section  6313". 

Page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  lines  1  through 
5. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  does 
one  thing.  It  says  that  no  employee  and 
no  officer  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration can  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
greater  than  $42,500  a  year. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on 
this  matter  in  the  past.  Tliere  has  been 
discussi(m  on  this  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today.  Apparently  there  was 
some  concern  in  the  committee  relative 
to  this  matter,  because  the  committee 
drew  an  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered that  would  limit  this  to  $60,000  a 
year. 

I  applaud  the  committee  action  in  this 
direction.  I  simply  believe  it  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

All  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
made  aware  of  some  of  the  salaries  of 
some  of  the  people  employed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Corporation.  Mr.  Sander 
Vanocur  is  making  $85,000.  which  has 
come  to  be  a  legend.  Mr.  Robert  McNeill 
is  making  $65,000.  The  President,  Mr. 
Macy.  is  making  $65,000.  And  there  are 
more. 

All  these  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  living  quite  high  on  the  hog 
as  a  result  of  funds  coming  from  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  can  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  greater  than  for  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  also  goes  to  strike  the 
grandfather  clause,  which  gets  to  the 
people  I  am  concerned  about  at  this  point 
right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  I 
see  it,  to  cut  the  salaries  back  to  $42,500. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  substitute 
for  the  committee  amen^dment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  1  am  happy 
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to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  new  amendment, 
something  not  in  the  amendment  imder 
consideration? 

The  committee  amendment,  the 
amendment  imder  consideration,  was 
offered,  as  I  recall,  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill), 
and  it  went  to  cover  anybody  earning 
over  $60,000.  There  was  one  member  of 
the  Board,  the  head  of  the  Board,  John 
Macy.  who  was  affected. 

I^e  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
said  that  no  more  people  should  be  hired 
by  the  Board  at  that  high  a  salary. 

This  does  not  go  to  contract  perform- 
ers. If  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  reach 
the  salary  of  on-the-air  performers,  I 
sympathize  in  some  way  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  been  stating,  but  this  Is 
not  the  place,  because  the  committee 
amendment  goes  only  to  the  Corpora- 
tion people. 

He  is  imder  contract  currently,  given 
to  him  by  the  Corporation.  He  offered 
earlier— I  beUeve  it  was  in  196a— to  take 
a  reduction  in  pay. 

The  Board  refused  to  cut  his  pay.  say- 
ing that  he  was  worth  more  than  what 
he  was  getting  then.  So  if  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind  Mr.  Vanocur  or  Mr. 
McNeil  and  other  on-camera  perform- 
ers, this  amendment  that  the  commit- 
tee has  before  it  now  is  not  the  vehicle 
to  do  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

What  he  is  saying  is  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  take  any  action  to  curb 
the  salaries  of  these  high-paid  per- 
formers in  public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  There  is  no  way  for  us 
to  limit  the  salaries  of  people  like  Wil- 
liam Buckley  who  sell  their  programs  to 
stations  throughout  the  country.  His 
company  receives  over  $700,000  a  year 
for  his  programs  to  be  shown  on  the  net- 
work. So  your  amendment  is  directed 
only  to  three  officers  in  the  Corpora- 
tion; namely  the  president  and  two  vice 
presidents.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken in  his  intent,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  reducing  salaries  that  are  on 
a  contract  basis,  and  the  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  a  problem  with  regard  to  the  sanct- 
ity of  the  contract. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  committee  Is 
to  require  that  no  salary  be  in  excess  of 
level  1  of  the  executive  salaries  as  set 
forth  by  the  Congress.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  step  that  is  being 
taken.  You  are  going  now  to  try  to  limit 
it  to  such  a  status  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Corporation  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man Is  entirely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  cen- 
tleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mathis 
of  Georgia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 


Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  observation,  and  I  agree. 
He  is  very  eminently  correct.  It  is  exact- 
ly what  I  am  trying  to  do.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  an  amendment  to  perfect  my 
amendment  to  get  people  like  Mr.  Vano- 
cur to  work  for  lower  salaries.  I  would 
certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  There  Is  no  way  that 
you  or  I  as  Members  of  Congress  can 
dictate  to  a  private  corporation  like  Wil- 
Uam  Buckley  Productions  Corp.  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  will  sell  his 
product  or  service  for. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  We  could  tell 
the  officers  of  Public  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany that  they  shall  not  expend  these 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Then  you  will  not  be 
able  to  put  any  of  these  shows  on  tele- 
vision; I  think  you  will  run  into  difficulty. 
Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  good  idea,  too. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  To  knock  off  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  TiBRNAN,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  try  to  get 
straightened  out  what  we  are  voting  on 
here  so  we  can  fully  understand  it.  I 
would  like  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  make  two  things  clear  to  us.  The 
first  is  whether  this  amendment  and  the 
substitute  thereto  will  only  affect  the  sal- 
aries of  executive  officers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  How  many  people  be- 
sides the  chairman  of  the  board,  who  I 
understand  is  getting  $65,000  a  year  at 
the  present  time,  will  be  affected  by  the 
substitute  amendment  to  reduce  the  sal- 
aries to  $42,500?  Who  besides  the  chair- 
man is  getting  more  than  that  amount? 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Macy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  CJorporation.  is  the  highest 
paid  member.  He  receives  at  the  present 
time  $65,000  a  year.  The  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  finance  and  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Corporation,  Ralph  W.  Nicholson, 
receives  $45,000  a  year,  and  a  John  P. 
Witherspoon,  the  Director  of  Television 
Activities,  receives  $40,000.  Those  three 
individuals  would  be  affected,  and  ac- 
tually only  the  President  and  the  Vice 
Presidents,  if  I  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  correctly,  would, 
which  would  reduce  it  to  no  more  than 
what  a  Congressman  receives,  $42,500. 

So,  you  are  only  talking  about  reducing 
the  salary  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  tn  charge  of  finance  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Corporation. 


Z  think  the  Intent  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  directed  toward  this 
area  but,  really,  directed  to  people  who 
receive  salaries  from  other  corporations 
that  sell  programs  to  the  National  Educa- 
tion Television  System. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  Intent  of  my  amendment  is  directed 
at  both  groups.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment  reach  both  the 
officers  and  the  employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. We  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  this 
unless  we  have  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  exactly 
this:  The  committee  amendment  now 
pending  affects  the  salaries  only  of  the 
employees  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

We  have  now  pending  before  us  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  provided 
for  in  the  committee  amendment,  the 
level  provided  for.  from  $60,000  to 
$42,500. 

Admittedly,  it  only  affects  those  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  itself,  but  Just 
bear  with  us  and  we  will  have  before  you 
for  your  attention  and  concern  another 
amendment  which  will  affect  the  per- 
foi-mers  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Then, 
you  will  finally  have  available  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  salaries  paid 
these  people  and  the  talent  that  is  used 
in  these  programs.  They  are  completely 
out  of  line.  They  are  nowhere  near  what 
they  should  be. 

How  many  of  you  really  think  that  an 
employee  of  the  public  broadcasting  sys- 
tem or  a  performer  should  be  paid  more 
from  tax  dollars  than  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States?  That  is  exactly 
what  the  existing  legislation  provides  for. 
We  have  got  to  do  something  about  it. 

Congress,  of  course,  cannot  tell  a  pri- 
vate company  what  they  pay  their  per- 
formers, but  Congress  can  limit  grants  to 
private  corporations  from  the  public 
broadcasting  system  if  they  feel  salaries 
are  exorbitant. 

We  will  have  an  amendment  to  do  that. 

However,  for  the  immediate  moment, 
the  concern  of  Congress  is  to  bring  into 
line  the  salaries  of  the  paid  employees  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  does  that  by  limiting  the 
salary  of  any  employee  to  $42,500  per 
year.  This  is  what  we  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  and  then  we  will  take 
up  the  other  amendment  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Sander  Vanocour  and  others. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  has 
been  some  concern  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  Mathis  of  Georgia  amend- 
ment does  away  with  the  grandfather 
clause. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  answer  to 
that  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  May  I  ask  this 
question:  How  l(»ig  a  contract  does  the 
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Corporation  have  with  the  two  princi- 
pals who  would  be  affected? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  I  do  not 
know,  but  when  it  expires,  the  grand- 
father clause  will  no  longer  affect  them 
and  the  contract. 

In  effect,  the  contract  would  be  con- 
tinued at  its  present  level.  However,  when 
It  is  renegotiated,  it  cannot  exceed 
$42,500  a  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  anyone 
from  the  committee  indicate  how  long 
a  contract  the  Corporation  now  has  with 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  contract  with  Mr. 
Macy  was  not  entered  into,  in  fact,  by 
Mr.  Macy.  He  refused  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Corporation  but  chose  Instead 
to  let  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  Its  free  will  at  any  time 
terminate  it.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  Mr.  Macy  has  a  distinguished 
career  with  the  Government  and  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  and  the  minority  mem- 
ber would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  talk 
on  this  and  after  we  have  had  some  dis- 
cussion on  this,  I  think  I  can  explain  a 
little  bit  more  in  detail  the  importance 
of  not  adopting  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  simply  say 
that  no  one  is  talking  about  Mr.  Macy 
as  an  individual.  His  character  and  abil- 
ity are  beyond  question.  We  are  talking 
about  the  system  which  allows  Federal 
tax  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  way 
they  are  which  I  say  to  you  is  excessive. 
Whether  It  be  Mr.  Macy  or  anyone  else  is 
a  moot  question. 

The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  allow 
these  tax  dollars  to  be  expended  in  an 
excessive  way?  I  do  not  think  we  should. 

I  do  not  think  we  should,  and  the 
clearcut  question  is  are  you  wilUng  to 
pay  these  people  more  than  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  are 
you  willing  to  pay  these  people  more  than 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  more  than  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate?  I  think  not,  if  you  lay  any  claim 
to  fiscal  responsibility  in  these  days. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  imder- 
stand  the  response  given  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  committee,  if  the  grand- 
father clause  was  stricken  there  is  no 
violation  of  a  written  contract  with  Mr. 
Macy;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  about 
the  contractual  situation  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Corporation,  if  there  is 
any? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  As  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  sure,  and  I  would  have 
to  answer  honestly,  but  I  believe  that  all 
the  others  that  would  be  affected  have 
some  type  of  contract,  but  I  do  not  have 
that  information  available. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  When  does 
the  existing  legislation  expire? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  As  it  came  from  the 


committee  it  would  be  an  authorization 
for  2  additional  years. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  referring 
to  the  legislation  that  is  currently  in 
existence. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  There  is  nothing  pres- 
ently restricting  the  amount  that  the 
Corporation  can  hire  personnel  for. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  understand 
that,  but  when  does  the  present  or  ex- 
isting legislation  that  authorizes  the 
public  broadcasting  service  expire  as 
such? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  At  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  June  30  ? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  true,  and 
I  would  assume  so,  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors could  not  sign  a  contract  with 
any  employee  beyond  the  period  of  au- 
thorization of  the  existing  law? 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  would  have  to  say 
that  apparently  the  present  civil  serv- 
ice schedule  of  salaries  does  not  apply, 
and  that  is  why  in  the  amendment  the 
committee  adopted  we  have  made  it  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NKR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
moment  ago  when  I  said  I  did  not  feel 
that  this  body  wanted  to  pay  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem more  than  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  more  than  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  Member  of  the  House 
at  that  time  imder  his  breath  said,  "They 
are  worth  more." 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  an  argu- 
ment with  that  gentleman  as  to  how 
little  he  thinks  he  is  worth,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  can  justify  to  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  Eun  worth  more  to  them  than 
those  creating  all  of  the  chaos  that  stems 
from  this  Corporation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  committee  we 
had  some  discussion  on  this  subject,  and 
I  think  there  is  substantial  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  views  that  have  been  expressed 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggoner)  .  I  think  that 
both  sides  have  stressed  the  grand- 
father clause,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  only  in  equity  for  that  one 
Individual  who  is  affected,  who  may 
have  given  up  his  employment  elsewhere 
for  this  task,  that  we  should  protect  his 
rights.  And  as  has  been  revealed  in  the 
debate  here  by  the  minority  floor  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Waggonner,  it  is  al- 
most a  moot  point.  Therefore,  why  don't 
we  strike  the  section  of  the  amendment 
which  strikes  the  grandfather  clause? 
Then  we  would  have  a  Just  perspective, 
and  it  would  be  entirely  legal.  It  would 
be  equitable  and  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
Into.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 


amendment  which  would  eliminate  the 
language  on  page  8,  striking  lines  1 
through  5,  and  I  give  that  to  the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  offering  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Mathis 
amendment  is  in  the  third  degree  and  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  KEITH.  An  amendment  to  the 
substitute  Is  not  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  there  is  presently  pending  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment.      ' 

Mr.  KEITH.  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  it  is  not  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute;  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Then  I  would  respectfully 
ask  the  Chair:  would  It  be  in  order  to 
offer  a  substitute  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered and  pending  before  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  it  would  be  In  order  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Then  I  would  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment 
that  accomplishes  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  KB.  KErTH 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  AMBNDICENT 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ketth  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment:  Page 
7,  line  24,  strike  out  "level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedtile  under  section  5312"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  S3 13". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that 
my  substitute  amendment  would  do  is  to 
change  the  $60,000  maximum  salary  to 
that  of  $42,500. 

It  leaves  in  the  grandfather  clause 
which,  as  has  been  revealed  in  debate, 
only  affects  two  people— one  of  them 
volimtarily,  because  his  contract  is  on 
an  informal  basis;  the  other's  circum- 
stances we  do  not  know  about  and  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  we 
do  know. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  en- 
tered Into  a  contract— or  agents  of  the 
Government  entered  into  a  contract — 
to  pay  $42,500  a  year  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve on  the  evidence  offered  here  today 
that  in  equity  or  in  law  we  have  the  right 
to  do  what  we  are  doing. 

It  is  a  principle.  It  is  not  any  great 
sum— we  are  only  talking  about  $2,500 
for  a  period  of  maybe  months,  or  of 
weeks. 

I  believe  this  Congress  should  not  try 
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to  set  aside  the  terms  of  a  contract  of 
this  nature  or  of  any  nature  where  it  is 
possible  to  act  the  way  we  have. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
intended  to  do  one  thing — and  that  is 
to  leave  the  grandfather  clause  Intact  ta 
the  bill. 

You  have  heard  the  argument  both 
^ays — it  has  a  pxirpose  and  it  does  not 
have  a  purpose,  or  maybe  it  might  have 
a  purpose. 

I  cannot  understand  why  they  want  to 
preserve  It  if  it  does  not  mean  something. 
Certainly,  if  it  does  not  have  some  effect, 
then  why  leave  it  in  the  bill? 

If  you  want  to  do  something  about  it, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
grandfather  clause  and  say  when  the 
existing  contracts  do  expire  that  the  ceil- 
ing will  be  $42,500  a  year— period— for 
public  broadcasting  corporation  em- 
ployees no  matter  whether  it  Is  the  di- 
rector or  anjrone  else. 

So  if  you  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
grandfather  clause  is  removed  which 
they  seem  so  determined  to  protect  in 
the  legislation,  then  you  must  vote 
against  the  substitute. 

It  Is  perfectly  simple  that  this  is  what 
we  must  do,  and  for  anyone  to  say  that 
we  in  the  Congress  do  not  have  a  right 
to  amend  Federal  legislation  that  we  de- 
bate on  this  floor  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion to  me.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  wants  to  amend  the  leg- 
islation to  place  a  ceiling  of  $42,500  on 
the  salaries  to  be  paid  these  employees, 
and  whether  or  not  you  want  to  remove 
the  grandfather  clause  from  the  commit- 
tee legislation  which  gives  them  contin- 
ued protection  as  long  as  they  remain 
employed  by  the  corporation. 

So  I  iirge  you  to  vote  down  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  present  law  im- 
der which  any  and  all  individuals  were 
employed  expires  Jime  30.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  or  the  Board  of  Directors  can- 
not hire  people  beyond  the  limitation  of 
the  current  legislation.  The  agreements 
for  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  this  organization  if  any  expire  as  of 
Jime  30,  1972.  The  Board  of  Directors 
has  no  authority  to  sign  emplosmient 
contracts  beyond  the  expiration  date  of 
the  legislation  that  gives  them  authority. 
Consequently  there  could  not  be  any  con- 
tract beycmd  June  30,  and  the  proposed 
legislation  only  takes  effect,  if  passed  in 
time,  on  JiUy  1, 1972. 

If  you  leave  in  the  grandfather  clause, 
as  I  read  it,  it  is  an  open  invitation  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  hire  or  to  rehire  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  at  their 
current  salary.  It  is  an  open  invitation 
for  extended  employment  at  that  com- 
pensation. If  you  strike  out  the  grand- 
father claxxse  and  have  the  categorical 
limitation,  the  Board  of  Directors  after 
July  1st  would  be  faced  with  an  employ- 
ment situation  that  affects  everybody.  I 
personally  subscribe  to  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
and  I  oppose  the  substitute. 

PABUAICENTART    IMQUIBT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it^ 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  first  vote  will  be  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  EIeith)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chahr  wiU  state 
that  the  first  vote  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, that  is,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  Then  the  vote 
will  recur  on  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Keith)  and  then  the  vote  will  recur  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
subcommittee  had  before  it  some  ques- 
tion about  ssilaries  paid  that  had  re- 
ceived substantial  public  notoriety  with 
regard  to  individuals  receiving  very  high 
salaries.  In  the  hearings  we  discovered 
that  most  of  these  individuals  involved 
'were  employees  of  agencies  that  the 
committee  could  not  actually  reach.  I 
cite,  for  example,  the  fact  that  Wil- 
liam Buckley  apparently  has  a  contract 
to  devise  a  series  of  programs  that  are 
shown  throughout  our  country  on  a 
weekly  or  a  regular  basis,  and  that  his 
production  company  received  a  sum  in 
excess  of  $400,000.  What  Mr.  Buckley  re- 
ceives as  a  salary  you  and  I  as  Members 
of  Congress  are  in  no  position  by  leg- 
islation to  say  that  he  shall  not  receive 
more  than  $60,000  or,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  suggested,  that  he  should 
not  receive  any  amounts  in  excess  of 
what  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman  is  paid. 

In  the  hearings  it  developed  that  many 
of  you  have  situations  In  your  own  States 
where  the  system  is  either  part  of  the 
educational  system  in  your  State  or  is  a 
separate  State  entity. 

Tlie  station  managers,  the  people 
who  manage  the  station  agencies  or  the 
stations  in  the  States  receive  salaries  up 
to  and  Including  $60,000  a  year.  Now,  the 
managing  head  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  was  hired  after  a 
lengthy  search  for  someone  to  rim  this 
Corporation.  The  committee  was  com- 
posed of  very  distinguished  people  tn  the 
country.  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  was  one 
of  the  three,  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  on 
the  Board,  and  Mrs.  Hobby  Harvey  from 
Texas  was  the  third  member.  The  salary 
range  was  suggested  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000  to  hire  a  gentleman  to  nm 
this  Corporation.  Finally,  Mr.  Macy  was 
hired  at  $50,000  with  the  understanding 
that,  because  this  was  a  new  Corporation 
and  if  it  was  to  be  an  operating  Conx>ra- 
tion,  his  salary  would  be  increased  to 
$60,000  or  $65,000  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  Macy  was  presented  with  a  con- 
tract and  would  not  enter  into  a  contract, 
because  he  wanted  the  Board  to  be  in  a 
position  to  terminate  his  emplojnnent 
with  the  Corporation  If  it  did  not  work 
out,  and  he  could  not  do  the  job.  But  I 


think  the  success  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation  shows  the  job  John 
Macy  has  done  as  the  head  of  this  Cor- 
poration. We  were  going  nowhere  with 
educational  programs  in  this  country 
imtil  he  took  over. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
seeing  an  attempt  to  get  at  someone  like 
Sander  Vanocur,  but  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tiranan  from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  this  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  I  suggest  at  some  place  further  we 
put  some  Itmgiiage  in,  either  in  this  act 
or  in  the  appropriation  bill,  if  we  want 
to  include  something  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eraJ  funding  or  entering  into  contracts 
with  outside  corporations  that  may  pro- 
duce shows  that  go  on  the  public  net- 
work. 

Further,  I  suggest  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  this  Corporation  is  competing 
with  NBC.  CBS,  and  ABC  to  get  talent  to 
go  on  the  shows.  The  Members  know  the 
success  we  have  had  in  the  last  few  years 
with  SesEune  Street.  Everyone  in  this 
Chamber  knows  it  has  been  a  highly  suc- 
cessful tool  in  educating  the  chndrep  of 
this  country. 

If  we  start  to  do  this  kind  of  thing  with 
the  act,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  bad  prece- 
dent. We  will  only  show  pettiness  by  It. 
We  will  be  limiting  the  ability  of  this 
Corporation  to  do  the  job  we  want  it  to 
do. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  some  confusion  here  between  the 
treatment  of  the  performers  and  treat- 
ment of  officers,  but  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  if  the  Members  of  this  House 
wish  to  register  a  protest  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corp. 
as  they  have  known  it  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  then  a  vote  to  take  this 
grandfather  clause  out  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  way  of  registering  that  protest. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  genUeman  might 
make  that  approach,  but  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  we  not  touch  the  grand- 
father clause,  because  that  would  only 
affect  Mr.  Macy  who  has  been  receiving 
$65,000.  The  amendment  says  the  board 
will  not  hire  anyone  in  the  futiu«  in 
excess  of  $36,000  nor  more  than  $60,000 
under  level  1  of  the  executive  standard. 
This  gives  them  fiexibility.  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  from  his  experience  on 
the  committee  that  they  have  gotten  a 
difficult  job  done  and  now  to  tell  them 
they  cannot  do  this,  that  they  cannot 
get  the  talent  necessary  to  do  the  job  is 
not  realistic- 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island.  The  gentieman  keeps  referring 
to  William  Buckley  and  his  program.  I 
presume  that  has  some  particular  sig- 
nificance. I  might  be  favorably  inclined 
toward  William  Buckley,  but  that  does 
not  mean  I  want  to  give  him  any  amount 
of  money  that  some  particular  person 
along  the  line  here  decides  to  pay  him. 

Does  the  genUeman  mean  to  tell  me 
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that  we  in  Congress  have  no  control  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form  over  the  con- 
tracts these  corporations  are  going  to 
make  for  entertainment?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  me?  Because, 
if  it  is,  I  would  not  personally  vote  an- 
other dime  for  this  program  if  we  are 
in  a  situation  here  where  we  cannot  con- 
trol how  much  they  are  going  to  pay 
anyone  for  salary  he  will  draw  as  part 
of  the  contract  which  he  enters  into 
with  the  corporation.  Would  the  gentle- 
man clarify  his  statement?  It  is  on  the 
record,  and  I  do  not  understand  It. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  problem  we  have  is  this 
question  of  accepting  or  entering  into 
agreements  to  produce  programs  that 
are  going  to  do  one  of  two  or  three 
things:  Meet  an  educational  need,  meet 
a  cultural  need,  or  meet  a  community 
program  tjrpe  need  that  would  create  an 
Interest  in  this  program  they  are  going 
to  present. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  merits  of  this  for  the  moment. 
Would  the  gentleman  direct  himself  to 
the  question  I  asked,  which  is,  can  we 
here  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
control  the  amount  of  salary  anybody 
L««  going  to  receive  from  tWs  corpora- 
tion, whoever  he  is?  Can  we  or  can  we 
not?  Are  we  in  a  situation  to  lose  con- 
trol over  this?  The  gentleman  stated  it, 
and  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
there  is  no  way,  for  example,  that  we 
can  limit  the  amount  General  Motors 
pays  to  its  president. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  can  limit  the  amount  of  sal- 
aries, which  is  the  amendment  the  com- 
mittee adopted,  except  for  the  grand- 
father language,  when  we  said  the  cor- 
poration could  continue  to  pay  Mr.  Macy 
$65,000.  There  is  only  one  other  person 
who  receives  more  than  $42,500.  That  is 
the  vice  president  in  charge  of  financing. 
If  we  want  to  limit  him,  we  could  limit 
him  imder  the  executive  schedule. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  answer  the  question?  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  statement  about  Mr.  Buck- 
ley and  Mr.  Vanocur.  Can  we  or  can  we 
not  limit  the  salaries  these  men  receive? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  3^eld  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  There  is  no  way  for  the 
corporation  to  limit  the  amount  that  a 
private  corporation,  such  as  the  William 
Buckley  Production  Corp.,  pays  to  Mr. 
Buckley  or  to  anybody  else  in  that  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  simply,  "No,  we 
cannot  limit  what  a  private  corporation 
pays  its  employees."  But  we  can  limit 
what  we  give  in  grants  to  that  private 
corporation  if  they  pay  what  we  consider 
to  be  excessive  salaries  to  those  emptoy- 


ees;  and  that  is  what  we  are  attonptlng 
to  do. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
comment? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  said  that  they  had 
to  compete  for  talent.  Some  of  us  raised 
the  issue  when  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System  came  into  being  that  eventually 
this  was  the  point  we  would  reach,  that 
they  would  be  competing  with  the  com- 
mercial networks. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  intended 
that  the  Public  Broadcasting  Systnn  be 
in  competition  with  the  commercial  net- 
works, as  much  distaste  as  I  have  for 
some  of  the  things  the  commercial  net- 
works do.  It  was  never  intended  that  they 
be  competitive  with  these  networks.  We 
ought  to  get  rid  of  that  idea. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  totally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  used  Sesame  Street 
as  an  example  of  where  competition  is 
necessary.  It  is  a  very  fine  program,  but 
that  program  did  not  hire  great  high- 
priced  talent  at  all.  I  know  it  well.  It 
started  out  with  people  who  came 
through  commercial  television,  but  they 
were  not  big  stars  when  they  came  on 
that  network.  The  people  they  use  who 
are  stars  are  very  low-paid  people,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

The  example,  it  seems  to  me,  proves 
just  the  opposite. 

We  do  not  want  to  get  public  broad- 
casting into  some  type  of  competition 
for  salaries  with  NBC,  CBS,  and  ABC. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  There  Is  no  way,  as  the' 
gentleman  knows,  that  we  are  going  to 
achieve  what  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  We  are  not  limiting  the 
amount  paid  Bob  McCooney  and  the 
workshop,  in  developing  "Sesame  Street," 
because  there  is  no  way  we  can  say  to 
that  corporation  which  put  that  together. 
"You  are  not  going  to  pay  more  than  x 
amoimt  of  dollars." 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  how  many  ofDcers 
and  employees  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  would  be  affected.  I  have 
heard  one  to  two  mentioned. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  December  2  Rec- 
ord, where  Mr.  Van  Dkkrlin,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  inserted  a  letter  from 
the  president  outlining  salary  schedules 
paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Corporation, 
and  it  lists  as  follows: 

John  W.  Macy,  president.  $65,000. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  vice  president,  $45,- 
000. 

Donald  Quayle,  $45,000. 

Hartford  Gimn,  $42,500  up  to  $60,000 — 
we  know  not  where. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  more 
than  one  person  who  would  be  affected 
by  this  amendment,  and  again  I  urge  the 


adoption  of  my  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amoidment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  tiie  next-to-the-last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  p(rint  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  new 
corporation  known  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  been  trnpcatimlng  the  Congress 
for  several  months,  ever  since  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  was  passed,  to  per- 
mit top-level  salaries  to  take  flight  in 
the  Postal  Service.  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  refused 
thus  far  to  give  that  request  any 
consideration. 

This  legislation  would  set  a  precedent 
for  bringing  salaries  in  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration up  to  those  paid  to  some  of  these 
individuals  In  this  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation:  If  nothing  is  to  be  done  to 
reduce  these  salaries,  then  how  with  any 
Justice  can  top  officials  in  another  Oov- 
emment  corporation  be  denied  equal 
treatment? 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  Is  adopted,  and 
that  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  soundly  de- 
feated 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Georgia  for  offering  his 
amendment.  It  is  certainly  one  that  is 
needed  and  as  far  as  the  public  broad- 
casting system  competing  for  talent 
with  NBC  or  CBS  or  whatever  the  source 
may  be.  there  are  many  aspiring  actors 
and  actresses  throughout  this  country 
who  have  great  talent.  They  may  not 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Nation  as 
such.  I  would  hope  in  the  public  broad- 
casting sector,  rather  than  trying  to  go 
out  and  get  name  personalities  and 
compete,  not  necessarily  because  of  the 
talent  but  because  of  the  name,  would 
seek  out  some  of  these  individuals  who 
do  have  talent  but  who  have  not  been 
recognized  and  obviously  do  not  com- 
mand the  salaries  of  the  highef"  priced 
people.  I  hope  they  will  read  the  legis- 
lative record  made  by  us  here  and  do 
this. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  IS  it  the  hope  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georg^  that  these 
able  dancers  and  thespians  will  be  ap- 
pointed officers  of  the  corporation  for 
public  broadcasting? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  So  far 
as  the  officers  are  concerned,  I  really 
cannot  be  concerned  as  to  whether  the 
officers  or  managers  are  former  actors 
or  not.  I  recognize  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  goes  primarily 
to  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  but 
we  had  discussions  here  on  the  floor  the 
general  area  of  salaries,  and  I  hope  in 
reading  the  Congrbssional  Rxcoro  that 
the  public  broadcasting  officials  who  do 
have  the  program  directing  authority 
will  recognize  that  there  are  msmy  of  us 
in  Congress  who  woiild  like  to  see  some 
of  the  aspiring  actors  and  actresses 
given  a  chance  in  some  of  the  programs 
rather  than  trjring  to  go  out  after  the 
Ug  name  actors. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  we  can  con- 
clude that  some  message  will  have 
gotten  through,  if  only  from  this  debate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  con- 
cur. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  very  briefly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  talking  about 
saving  a  few  thousand  dollars  here 
when  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
public  television.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, until  the  advent  of  Mr.  Macy, 
public  television  was  a  national  disgrace 
and  a  farce.  They  spent  millions  of 
dollars  and  became  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  entertainment  world.  Since  Mr. 
Macy  has  taken  over,  public  television 
has  been  improved  tremendously  itom. 
the  education  point  of  view.  There  are 
programs  like  Sesame  Street  which  have 
been  shown  to  children  across  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Macy  did  not  ask  us  for  a  con- 
tract and  did  not  ask  for  any  specific 
amoimt.  He  told  us  that  we  coidd  set  the 
salary  at  any  level  that  we  choose 
whether  it  was  higher  or  lower. 

I  think  this  amendm^it  ought  to  be 
defeated.  There  is  no  point  in  saving  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  one  man's  salary 
if  we  are  going  again  to  turn  public 
broadcasting  off  and  make  it  into  a  fftrce. 

PABLUMKMTABT  INQUIST 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  under  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dures, an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
is  first  voted  on  before  you  vote  on  the 
first  offered  amendment  and,  similarly,  a 
substitute  amendment  for  an  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  stated 
earlier,  the  first  vote  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis).  Following 
action  on  that,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
substitute  amendment  wbich.  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  then  the  vote  will  be  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
if  it  is  amended. 

PABUAHXNTAST  ZNQtnRT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  understand 
that  if  the  amendment  which  Is  now 
pending  before  the  body  is  passed  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about 
a  change  with  respect  to  rates  from  I  to 
n,  and  it  would  also  strike  out  the  section 
providing  for  the  grandfather  clause? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
not  stating  a  parliamentary  Inquiry.  The 
gentleman  is  asking  the  Chair  to  pass 
upon  the  effect  of  the  action  that  might 
be  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  imderstand, 
then,  if  the  first  amendment  is  passed 
and  then  the  second  amendment  Is 
passed,  that  the  second  amendment  will 
alter  the  effect  of  the  first  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
that  the  Chair's  original  statement  will 
apply. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  inclineii  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  in  making  this  limitation.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  made 
an  excellent  point  about  new  people  and 
even,  perhaps,  new  management  people, 
coming  along.  After  all,  the  Federal 
Government  does  put  up  money  for  pub- 
lic broadcasting. 

However,  what  bothers  me  Is  whether 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  ts  going 
to  be  sauce  for  the  gander.  For  example, 
I  understand  that  for  public  television — 
public  broadcasting— the  n.S.  Govern- 
ment puts  up  about  one-seventh  of  the 
budget. 

Now,  do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  per- 
cent of  Lockheed's  budget  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government?  I  imagine  it 
is  getting  up  pretty  high. 

After  the  Congress  voted  a  substantial 
loan  guarantee  for  that  corporation 
several  months  ago,  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  that  corporation  voted  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  pensions  for  re- 
tired corporate  officers. 

I  wonder  how  much  Uie  president  of 
that  particular  corporation  receives  by 
way  of  salary?  I  would  not  be  siuprised 
if  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 
I  may  stand  corrected,  but  I  saw  it 
printed  a  month  or  so  ago  and  I  think  it 
was  even  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  try  to  get  amend- 
ments through  to  take  away  these  big, 
fancy  limousines  and  chauffeurs  for  the 
bureaucrats  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and  sometimes  the  effort  is  treated  in  a 
humorous  vein,  or  as  a  Joke.  Only  one 
such  amendment  has  passed  this  year. 

I  Just  w(mder  whether  or  not  these 
people  in  public  broadcasting  are  politi- 
cally impopular.  Never  hit  a  man  when 
he  is  up.  Is  that  the  idea  of  politics 
aroimd  here? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  With 
reference  to  the  big.  fancy  limousines, 
would  the  gentleman  support  an  amend- 
ment, should  I  offer  it,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  no  longer  have  a  big,  black 
limousine  but  one  used  schoolbus? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  would  play  in  a 
night  club  pretty  well,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  play  In  this  record,  because  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment Just  a  few  days  ago  which  deleted 
the  limousine  for  the  Chief  Justice.  None 
was  provided  for  the  others  in  the  first 
place. 

So.  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  wants  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  to  be  consistent,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  will  be  delighted  to 
be  consistent.  I  only  ask  of  the  people 
who  advance  this  amendment,  which  I 
support,  that  the  next  time  I  offer  an 
amendment  of  the  kind  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to,  let  us  have  teller  votes 
on  the  record  and  compare  them  wlttv 
the  votes  on  this  amendment.  And  we 
shall  see  if,  in  the  business  of  banning 
luxury  at  taxpayers'  expense,  there  are 
tomcats  and  alley  cats  who  get  different 
treatment. 


If  we  live  in  a  democracy  and  we  are 
going  to  limit  salaries  and  say  we  {^e 
not  going  to  contribute  to  the  Corpo- 
ration if  it  does  not  limit  salaries  to 
$42,500,  then  let  us  be  consistent  when 
I  next  come  around  with  an  amendment 
to  knock  out  some  of  these  luxuries  and 
get  these  easy  riders  off  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.      

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Talking  about 
tomcats  and  alley  cats,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  why  he  has  a  box  of  cigars 
that  he  has  been  passing  around  to  the 
Members? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  I  can  have  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  out  of  order  I  would  be 
happy  to  smswer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that 
an  objection,  or  a  point  of  order? 

But  speaking  as  far  as  the  cigars  sure 
concerned  I  am  happy  to  annoimce  that 
my  great  dane,  C-5,  became  the  father 
of  11  puppies  shortly  after  midnight  this 
morning.  Rommy,  the  lovely  mother  and 
the  pups  are  doing  fine. 

I  would  further  add  that  there  .are 
plenty  of  cigars  left,  and  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  as  well  as  the  cigars. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes,  because  I  think  we  should 
vote  on  these  amendments.  I  think  we  all 
have  our  minds  pretty  well  made  up  on 
them.  But  I  wotild  like  to  say  to  the 
House  that  if  this  matter  is  voted  down 
I  believe  that  each  of  you  \dll  hear  from 
your  districts,  because  educational  TV 
and  educational  radio  are  some  of  the 
greatest  things  you  have  in  your  States. 
Through  this  we  have  made  great  prog- 
ress in  education  in  America.  It  has 
brought  us  into  the  20th  century  in  the 
educational  field,  in  the  cultural  field, 
and,  yes,  even  in  the  public  affairs  field 
that  some  of  the  Members  would  like  to 
cut  out. 

I  would  say  further,  as  some  of  the 
other  Members  have  said,  that  we  are 
being  very  picayxmish  when  we  pick  on 
two  men  and  say  we  are  going  to  cut 
their  salaries,  when  actually  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  Sander  Vanocur  and  some- 
one else.  Let  us  look  at  this  thing  in 
perspective.  You  have  a  place  where  you 
can  do  that,  but  this  is  not  the  place  In 
the  bill. 

Here  is  a  former  Presidential  assistant 
who  said  he  would  not  sign  a  contract 
because  he  did  not  want  the  corpora- 
tion directors  to  be  obligated  to  him. 
That  is  how  fair  he  has  been,  and  some 
say  they  want  to  cut  his  salary  down. 
Would  any  of  you  do  that,  any  Member 
of  the  Congress?  No,  you  would  not  do 
it,  and  I  know  you  would  not  do  it. 

I  would  say  that  if  you  want  to  do 
this  to  take  it  out  on  Sander  Vanociur, 
and  Bob  McNeil  there  is  a  place  to  do 
so.  but  do  not  do  it  to  someone  else.  This 
is  only  affecting  two  people,  as  has  been 
said.  I  think  we  ought  to  vote  down  all 
of  these  amendments  and  continue  with 
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the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  see  what  the 
Members  think  about  it. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  a.«;sure  the  gentleman  that  when  the 
vote  is  over  on  this  amendment  there 
will  be  another  amendment  that  is  in- 
tended to  limit  the  salaries  of  people 
such  as  Mr.  Vanocur. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  right,  I  would  like 
to  get  to  that,  but  this  Is  not  the  place. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  this 
House  who  wants  to  hurt  educational 
TV,  or  educational  radio  in  America.  I  do 
not  believe  their  constituents  want  them 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  does.  And  when  he  hears 
from  his  people  he  will  certainly  get  their 
feeling  from  them,  I  am  sure,  when  they 
find  out  that  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
cut  out  this  organization. 

The  gentleman  says  that  he  is  not 
trying  to  do  that,  but  he  is  trytog  to  hurt 
two  men  through  two  other  men.  Let  us 
not  do  that  in  this  back-door  fashion.  Let 
us  vote  for  the  committee  amendment 
that  was  presented  here,  and  defeat  these 
other  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Staggers) 
there  were — ayes  73,  noes  46. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Keith)  for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Keith),  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  78. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAGCONNEE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wagoonnib: 
Page  8.  Insert  after  line  6,  the  loUowlng: 

SBC.  6.  Section  8M(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4) 
(added  by  section  a(b)  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  (A)  The  (Corporation  may  not  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
make  any  grant  to  any  organization  or  In- 
stitution which— 

"(1)  compensates  its  officers  or  employees, 

or 

"(U)  makes  a  grant  to  any  organization 
or  Institution  which  compensates  Its  officers 
or  employees. 

at  a  rate  greater  than  the  maximum  rate  of 
compensation  prescribed  by  section  396(e) 
(3)  for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  may  not  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  make 
any  grant  to  or  enter  into  any  contract  with 
any  organization  or  Institution  If — 

"(i)  luder  such  grant  or  contract,  or 

"(11)  under  any  grant  made  or  contract 


entered  Into  by  such  organization  or  Instl- 

tutlon. 

Individuals  are  compensated  for  perform- 
ances on  radio  or  television  programs  and 
for  services  related  to  such  performances  at 
a  rate  greater  than  such  maximum  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  prohibits  the  Public 
Broadcast  Corporation  from  making 
grants  to  any  outfit  or  company  which 
pays  its  employees  over  $42,500  a  year. 
It  also  would  prohibit  making  a  grant 
to  another  public  broadcast  system  which 
might  use  it  in  turn  to  make  such  grants. 
It  also  prohibits  grants  or  contracts  with 
an  entity  which  pays  performers  more 
than  $42,500  a  year. 

I  submit  that  the  Public  Broadcast 
Corporation  is  not  intended  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  the  commercial  networks, 
and  that  this  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  with  this  issue.  But  I  admit  it  is 
full  of  holes.  The  first  part,  no  grants, 
would  cut  off  all  money  to  the  bigger 
stations  like,  for  example,  Boston  and 
New  York,  which  may  pay  their  station 
directors  more. 

The  second  part,  which  restricts  pay- 
ments for  on-the-air  performers,  could 
be  bypassed  very  easily.  By  doing  it  in 
two  jumps,  we  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls. 
Restricting  and  contracting  in  all  in- 
stances could  make  it  impossible  to 
obtain  programs  from  production  com- 
panies, all  of  which  probably  have  em- 
ployees making  over  $42,500.  Hence  the 
reason  for  the  mention  of  grants  only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  is  intended  to  do  what  some  tried 
to  construe  the  first  amendment  to  do. 
This  is  the  amendment  which  will  pro- 
hibit the  Public  Broadcast  Corporation 
from  making  grants  to  individuals  or 
people  who  participate  in  the  system, 
who  pay  such  salaries  as  $85,000  per  year 
to  Mr.  Sander  Vanocur  and  $65,000  per 
year  to  Mr.  Robert  McNeill,  and  $75,000 
per  year  to  a  former  Press  Secretary  of 
President  Johnson's,  Mr.  Bill  Moyers. 
How  many  of  you  people  would  believe 
that  Mr.  Bill  Moyers  works  even  half 
the  time  in  doing  this  work?  You  know 
what  he  does  for  a  regular  means  of  live- 
lihood. But  still  he  draws  $75,000  a  year 
by  participating  in  this  program,  and  I 
say  that  we  ought  to  prohibit  grants  in 
instances  like  this,  and  we  should  restore 
some  commonsense  to  it.  This  affects 
station  managers.  This  affects  perform- 
ers, and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  make  grants  where  any  such  ex- 
orbitant salaries  are  paid. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Would 
the  amendment  in  any  way  prohibit 
public  broadcasting  from  buying  a  pro- 
gram, say,  from  CBS  or  NBC? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  It  would  not. 
It  would  prohibit  the  corporation  from 
making  a  grant  if  they  pay  their  per- 
formers or  their  employees  more  than 
$42,500. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  the  genUe- 
man  place  the  same  limitation  on  mili- 
tary contracts? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  Congress  can 
work  its  will  on  a  military  contract  by 
writing  legislation  which  restricts  the 
authority  of  the  Executive  and  every  ecu- 
tract  that  the  Executive  has  written  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  military  contract  is  done 
under  the  authority  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  hope  we 
would  not  do  azxything  so  improvident 
with  respect  to  military  contracts  as  we 
may  do  in  this  area,  because  in  both 
instances  is  not  the  question  whether  or 
not  we  hire  competent  people  to  serve  a 
governmental  agency  on  a  contract? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
say  in  response  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment that  we  are  not  talking  at  this 
point  about  a  military  contract,  but  I 
welcome  the  gentleman's  continued  sup- 
port of  the  military  contracts  for  the 
defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  attempting  to 
support  the  Government  and  the  country 
both  in  the  field  of  the  military  and  in 
the  field  of  public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not 
imderstand  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wacgonner  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  yield  fur- 
ther, if  they  purchase  a  program  from 
that  station  to  which  they  may  have 
made  a  grant,  and  it  is  a  quid  pro  quo 
contract,  is  that  prohibited  by  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment?  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  Cor- 
poration would  be  able  to  buy  anything. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  cannot  make 
grants  under  the  conditions  of  this 
amendmrait  to  any  station  which  pays 
its  station  managers  or  their  performers 
more  than  $42,500  a  year. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  there  is  really  no  place  this 
Corporation  can  go  and  buy  anything 
any  more  where  anybody  is  paid  more 
than  $42,500  in  their  hierarchy. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  believes  the  salaries  have  been 
exorbitant  which  have  been  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances  paid  to  station  man- 
agers and  to  performers,  and  if,  in  pur- 
chasing documentaries,  for  example,  they 
become  exorbitant,  we  will  attack  that 
problem  when  it  develops. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
Inqidry  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
If  he  believes  that  this  Congress  has  the 
power  of  making  grants  to  public  broad- 
casters to  put  any  sort  of  limitatiaa  it 
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wants  on  giving  grants  to  a  station,  and 
whether  the  station  is  doing  a  good  job 
for  the  community  or  fulfilling  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  FCC.  For  a  concrete  example,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Lousiana, 
does  the  gentleman  feel  the  Congress 
would  have  the  right  to  withhold  grants 
from  stations  that  have,  say,  more  than 
20  percent  employees  who  are  black? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yes,  I  think  the  Congress  could  do  it.  I 
admit  it  would  be  subject  to  a  constitu- 
tional question,  and  whether  it  would 
stand  a  constitutional  test  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  think  the  gentleman  does  know,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me.  The 
gentleman  knows  it  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  constitutionality.  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  in  my  own  mind,  although 
I  have  no  precedent  to  quote  to  the 
gentleman,  that  this  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  constitutionality  either. 

I  take  the  gentleman  one  step  fur- 
ther in  that  line.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  it  would  be  constitutional  for  the 
Congress  to  withhold  grants  from  sta- 
tions, no  matter  what  kind  of  job  they 
were  doing,  if  the  Congress  did  not  like 
baldheaded  people  or  people  with  a 
great  deal  of  hair.  Say  that,  no,  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  says  that  if 
there  is  more  than  40  percent  bald- 
headed  people  hired  by  such  and  such 
a  station,  no  grants  would  be  forth- 
coming. Of  course,  I  use  that  as  a  rather 
ridiculous  extension  of  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  trjing  to  do,  but,  while  it  Is  il- 
logical in  a  way,  the  legal  aspects  of  It, 
it  seems  to  me,  could  easily  follow. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Of  course,  this 
Is  not  a  matter  before  the  House,  but 
if  the  gentleman  will  go  back  and  read 
the  debates  of  1064  on  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  gentleman  will  find  the  record 
says  that  prospective  employers  can  ad- 
vertise for  whomever  they  want,  if  they 
prove  need,  without  discrimination. 

The  gentleman  says  can  we  refuse  to 
make  grants  because  these  people  have 
salaries  beyond  a  certain  range?  We  do 
that,  for  example,  in  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment when  we  say  that  certain  con- 
tracts are  set  aside  for  small  business, 
because  their  dollar  volume  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  cannot  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  when  this  act  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1067  we  took  every  step 
possible  to  try  to  Insulate  public  broad- 
casting from  any  political  pressiu'e  by 
any  arm  of  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  to  take  a  step  such  as 
this,  in  which  we  are  dictating  not  only 
to  the  Corporation  but  also  to  companies 
that  get  grants  through  the  Corporation 
would  be  improper.  We  would  be  getting 
into  whether  or  not  somebody  is  qualified. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  knows 
what  a  difficult  Job  it  is  to  run  a  good 


station  in  public  broadcasting,  but  I 
should  like  to  re-echo  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  o'  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Masssichusetts  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALo  of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  before  Mr.  Macy  took  over  this  job 
public  broadcasting  just  was  not  doing 
its  Job,  and  did  not  until  they  realized 
they  had  to  get  professional  people,  not 
necessarily  as  performers  but  as  pro- 
ducers and  writers,  people  who  know  how 
to  operate  a  station.  Until  then  it  was 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  entertainment 
business. 

I  lielieve  the  Congress  has  enough  to 
do,  without  trying  to  run  public  broad- 
casting. We  have  not  done  very  well 
before  in  trying  to  run  it.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  let  them  alone.  We  either  should 
vote  against  the  entire  prospect  of  public 
broadcasting  because  they  are  not  doing 
the  job  we  set  them  up  to  do,  or  we  shoud 
give  them  enough  money  to  function  so 
that  they  can  do  the  job  we  set  them 
up  to  do. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  when  the  question  of 
salaries  of  Sander  Vanocur  and  others 
came  up,  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  was  greatly  upset. 
I  still,  frankly,  am. 

However,  in  looking  at  the  total  pic- 
ture, which  I  b^eve  is  what  we  have  to 
look  at,  it  leads  me  to  a  different  con- 
clusion from  the  one  I  started  out  with. 

I  supported  the  Mathis  of  Georgia 
amendment,  because  this  went  to  those 
people  who  are  running  the  Corporation. 
However,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  it  would  in  essence  say,  for  in- 
stance, if  we  were  going  to  buy  an  edu- 
cational program  from  a  college  whose 
president  was  paid  more  than  $42,500,  it 
would  be  prohibited.  If  we  were  going 
to  purchase  from  BBC.  or  anyone  else, 
a  program  such  as  "Henry  the  Vin," 
and  BBC  was  nm  by  someone  who  re- 
ceived more  than  $42,500,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  purchase  the  program. 

I  believe  that  salaries  should  be  limited, 
and  I  believe  the  corporation  was  wrong 
in  not  supervising  or  having  anything 
to  say  about  the  salary  of  Vanocur  and 
others,  but  they  have  taken  steps,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  correct  this  situation 
in  the  future.  The  Corporation  has  re- 
quired that  any  such  salaries  by  an  in- 
dependent statical  must  be  reviewed  by 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

We  are  going  to  authorize,  I  assume, 
somewhere  between  $35  milUon  and  $65 
million.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  The  real 
question  is.  What  will  we  get  for  it? 

Are  we  going  to  restrict  PubUc  Broad- 
casting to  the  point  that  they  cannot  do 
what  is  needed  to  make  public  broad- 
casting what  it  should  be?  I  am  not  hap- 
py about  the  trend  in  many  public  affairs 
programs  we  see.  I  believe  they  have  been 
sluited.  But  I  do  not  honestly  believe 
that  this  amendment  Is  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  defeated,  but  at  the  same  time 


the  message  would  be  delivered  to  the 
officers,  directors,  and  employees  in  pub- 
lic broadcasting  that  they  have  to  do  a 
better  job. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  line  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about,  I  stated  to 
start  with  that  they  have  adopted  a  rule 
under  which  individuals  cazmot  be  paid 
more  than  $36,000  unless  wproved  by 
the  Board.  I  believe  that  takes  care  of 
the  situation.  They  realize  what  is  going 
on  and  certainly  they  are  cognizant  of 
the  way  the  Congress  feeHs. 

They  say  they  have  adopted  this  rule, 
and  I  certainly  would  hope  the  Congress 
would  not  require  it  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  wiU  ask  the  gentle- 
man does  he  not  agree,  however,  that  in 
accordance  with  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
WAGGONNER)  as  to  thc  right  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  a  distinction  whether 
they  make  the  grant  or  not  to  a  par- 
ticular station,  that  there  are  in  this 
coimtry  more  than  500  local  educational 
TV  stations.  Yet  the  Corporation  some- 
how determines  that  only  112  of  those 
stations  shall  get  grants.  So  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  it  not  true  that  the  Cor- 
poration assumed  this  power  to  decide 
whether  a  local  station  shall  get  a  grant 
or  not? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  think  it  is  true,  but  to 
answer  the  gentleman,  the  subcommittee 
w£is  trjring  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the 
grants  by  adding  five  members  repre- 
senting the  local  stations  to  the  Board 
so  this  inequity  would  be  rectified.  This 
would  give  the  local  stations  one-third 
of  the  representation.  I  believe  by  our 
committee  action  we  have  cured  the 
problem  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman^ 

Mr.  PKTKLE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  appraisal 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Many  of  us  are  in  sympathy  with  put- 
ting a  salary  limitation,  as  we  discussed, 
but  this  particular  amendment  would  do 
violent  damage  to  the  overall  progreon. 
The  Corporation  should  not  be  restricted 
that  much.  Otherwise,  the  PCB  could 
not  participate  in  many  quality  pro- 
grams because  the  corporations  the  ed- 
ucation TV  stations  might  be  dealing 
with  would  surely  have  some  employees 
on  their  pajrroll  whose  salaries  would 
be  in  excess  of  this  limitation. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  made  a 
good  analysis  of  it.  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  members 
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of  the  committee  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  amendment  pre- 
sented by  Uie  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  their  own  reading  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  language 
in  the  proposed  amendment  the  cor- 
poration may  not,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  amendment,  make 
any  grant  to  any  organization  or  Insti- 
tuticai  which  compensates  its  ofBcers  or 
employees  at  a  rate  greater  than  the 
maximum  rate  of  compensation  pre- 
scribed by  section  396(e)  (3)  for  ofBcers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation. 

Members  of  the  House,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  tmder  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  could  not 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Texas 
Rangers,  for  example,  if  they  wanted  to 
do  a  show  involving  Prank  Howard,  be- 
cause his  salary  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  schedule  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  "Sesame  Street"  program 
would  not  be  able  to  be  placed  on  the 
air  because  the  corporation  would  be 
prohibited  by  this  amendment  in  making 
a  grant  to  that  corporation  because  the 
producers  of  this  show  pay  more  than 
the  scheduled  salary  to  its  employees. 
And  how  many  more  organizations,  such 
as  the  Buckley  organization,  which  re- 
ceived over  $750,000  for  a  series  of  pro- 
grams by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, would  be  barred? 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  amend- 
ment will  go,  and  I  seriously  suggest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  as  others 
have  suggested  and  my  colleagues  aa. 
the  minority  side  have  already  suggested, 
that  this  amendment  goes  much  further 
than  what  has  been  stated  to  you.  You 
will  do  tremendous  damage  to  the  pro- 
gram and  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Macy 
of  the  corporation. 

I  urge  your  serious  consideration  In 
defeating  this  amendment  because  it 
does  not  get  to  what  he  intends  it  to  do 
and.  in  fact,  it  would  wreck  the  program. 
It  would  do  serious  harm  to  efforts  to 
educate  the  children  of  this  coimtry  by 
taking  off  the  airwaves  programs  such 
as  "Sesame  Street."  We  would  not  have 
the  "Mastepiece  Theater"  that  Mr.  Col- 
lins spoke  of.  How  can  we  limit  the 
Broadcasting  Corporation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain as  to  the  amount  of  salaries  that 
they  pay  their  performers,  or  put  on  some 
of  the  great  individual  cellists  and  cul- 
tural programs  where  maybe  they  are 
paid  $100,000  a  year  to  perform  on  cer- 
tain programs?  We  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  have  this  talent  made  avail- 
able If  this  amendment  becomes  law. 

So  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  urge  your 
support  of  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  amendment  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana— as  offered  by  a  conservative — ^Is 
almost  socialistic  In  nature  In  that  it 
would  curtail  salaries  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. Many  of  the  public  broadcasters 
would  have  a  difficult  time  buying  a  cam- 
era from  a  corporation  that  paid  Its  ex- 
ecutives salaries  in  excess  of  this  sched- 
ule. But,  he  has,  I  think.  Inadvertently 
offered  in  evidence  some  Inconsistent  tes- 
timony here.  He  says  that  BUI  Moyer  ia 
paid  a  salary  of  $75,000. 


Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly in  that  regard? 

Mr.  WAOGONNEB.  $75,000. 

Mr.  KEITH.  A  salary  of  $70,000? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  $75,000. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Actually,  what  we  have 
done  is  contracted  with  an  organization 
to  pay  the  organization  $75,000  for  a  se- 
ries of  programs.  Mr.  Moyer  is  not  getting 
any  such  salary  as  that.  And,  of  course. 
If  he  is  a  bright  man — and  I  assume  he 
is — ^he  would  set  up  a  separate  corpora- 
tion and  get  around  this  proposal. 

But  I  submit,  really,  that  the  most 
ridiculous  language  which  can  be  found 
In  this  particxilar  paragraph  is  to  this 
effect — that  the  corporation  may  not 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ^Is 
make  any  grant  to  any  organization  or 
Institution — 

That  Is  retroactive  legislation  if  I  ever 
heard  it.  The  paragraph  is  going  to  be 
enacted  today  when  it  passes  this  House. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  lOEITH.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  in  the  expression 
of  enactment  of  a  Federal  statute  it  re- 
quires the  signature  of  the  President 
after  passage  in  the  exact  form  by  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Why  do  you  say,  after  the 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Tliis  subpara- 
graph is  not  enacted,  as  the  genUeman 
well  knows,  until  it  is  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
better  draftsmanship  would  dictate  that 
this  language  should  read  "after  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
apparently  has  not  been  paying  mudb  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  legislation  he  has 
been  voting  for.  because  it  Is  boilerplate 
language,  believe  me.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  read  some  other  bills 
which  contain  such  boilerplate  language. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Well.  I  guess  I  will  have 
to  go  to  law  school  to  find  boilerplate 
language  like  that. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
In  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Fret)  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

This  is,  I  believe,  very  reactionary  leg- 
islation, both  as  to  philosophy  and  as 
to  the  mood  of  this  House. 

We  want  to  get  at  certain  things  which 
none  of  us  like  in  the  way  of  these  public 
broadcasting  programs,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  have  made  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  balance.  However, 
there  have  not  been  a  sufQcient  number 
of  spokesmen  differing  with  the  philoso- 
phies that  have  been  expressed  to  enter 
into  the  forum. 

I  think  it  Is  time  for  those  of  us.  eis  I 
do.  who  disagree  with  the  philosophy 
that  is  being  expounded  to  express  your- 
self and  participate  in  these  things  and 
give  these  programs  the  balance  that 
they  need. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
says  he  has  never  seen  language  like 
this  before. 

I  have  a  cc^y  of  the  committee  bill  and 
if  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  7, 
line  3.  subparagraph  (b),  the  gentleman 


will  find  somewhat  similar  language  in 
the  committee  bill. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  gentle- 
man sasring  that  this  amendment  having 
to  do  with  the  regulation  of  salaries  in 
private  industry  was  somewhat  socialis- 
tic. 

Would  the  gentleman  feel  then  that 
anyone  who  voted  for  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  cast  a  Socialist  vote?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  says? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  say  that  gets  to 
we.  In  our  need  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
the  social  problems  in  our  society  and 
lems  of  the  poor  people,  have  had  to  do 
that  with  this,  but  this  is  raising  stand- 
ards of  the  poor,  whereas  this  is  lowering 
standards  of  professionals  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  at  all  comparable. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Of  coiu^,  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  this  is  sub- 
ject to  controversy,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  KEITH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  On  Tuesday,  April  25. 
Mr.  Macy  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriati(His  and  I  asked  him 
the  question:  When  you  make  a  grant 
do  you  put  any  instructions  on  how 
much  money  you  actually  put  apart  for 
salaries? 

He  answered  as  follows: 

We  have  since  the  controversy  arose  over 
salaries.  We  place  a  limit  of  $36,000  for 
any  payment  of  salaries  out  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting unless  an  exception  Is  approved  by 
the  Board  of  the  Corporation.  The  Board 
took  that  action  In  January. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gofitleman  from  Louisiana  simply 
denies  the  Board  the  c^portunity  to  make 
that  exception  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Increases  the  $36,000  which  they  have  set 
as  a  limit  now  to  $42,500. 

Mr.  KEITH.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment  

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kuth  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)      

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  (Thalrman,  as  I  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ijou1.5lana,  his  amendment 
would  apply  to  salaries  of  those  who  are 
under  contract  to  an  organization.  So  If 
you  receive  $35,000  for  salaries  In  con- 
nection with  services  rendered  that  ts  all 
right  under  the  amendment,  and  under 
the  provisions  that  are  outlined  in  the 
testimony  just  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gmtleman  from  "Louisiana, 
however.  If  you  get  $43,000  over  a  year 
for  all  your  services  rendered  to  the  Cor- 
poration you  are  prohibited  from  doing 
business  with  the  Corporation.  That  is 
the  way  I  see  the  differrace,  and  it  is  to 
that  which  I  object. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholly  agree  with  my 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Kuth) 
and  indeed  if  some  of  this  language  is 
boilerplate  language  It  would  appear  to 
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me  more  as  If  It  were  written  by  a  boiler- 
maker  than  by  a  lawyer.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  (B).  I  would  like  to  point  out 
how  (B)  ,  if  xised  as  a  general  rule  with 
regard  to  governmental  contracting, 
would  be  extremely  bad  for  the  coimtry. 
That  section  says  that  if  the  <3ovem- 
ment  makes  a  contract  with  a  contractor 
to  produce  a  part  of  this  prograun,  that 
that  contract  is  illegal  if  the  contractor 
pays  anyone  who  helps  in  the  production 
of  the  program  more  than  that  which  is 
paid  to  a  Congressman. 

Let  me  Invite  you  to  apply  that  for  a 
moment  to  a  situation  like  the  NASA 
contracts — ^I  was  formerly  on  that  com- 
mittee— and  the  principle  is  precisely  the 
same. 

Recently  Wemher  von  Braun  left  the 
NASA  program  and  is  now  working  for 
an  aerospace  organization.  He  Is  a 
higttly  competent  man,  probably  the  msua 
who  knows  more  about  rockets  and 
rocket  propulsion  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world.  Now,  if  we  had  the  same  rule 
with  regard  to  the  NASA  program— and 
this,  of  course,  might  also  apply  to  the 
military  program — if  you  were  having  a 
piece  of  aerospace  hardware  produced 
by  that  aerospace  company,  and  Werner 
von  Braun  worked  on  that  contract,  if 
he  were  one  of  those  who  helped  preform 
the  contract,  such  a  contract  woxUd 
probably  be  illegal.  Von  Braun  is,  I  am 
sure,  making  more  than  $42,500;  and, 
it  could  be  said  that  under  the  contract 
he  was  compensated  for  services  related 
to  such  performance  at  a  rate  greater 
than  that  maximum  rate,  such  contract 
would  not  be  permitted. 

Now,  how  could  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  say  if  you  need  a  part 
of  the  work  and  a  part  of  the  time  of 
a  highly  competent  man  you  cannot 
employ  him  if  he  gets  more  pay  than 
we  are  willing  to  give  ourselves,  or  feel 
that  the  public  will.  Must  we  then  deny 
ourselves  of  that  professional's  services? 

That  is  what  this  says. 

I  suppose,  to  a  certain  extent,  nearly 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  can  call 
themselves  conservative  with  respect  to 
certain  processess  and  procedures.  I  do. 

If  my  colleagues  here  consider  your- 
selves at  all  conservative,  certainly  you 
would  not  want  to  write  into  a  provlsioQ 
of  Federal  law  the  principle  that  in 
engaging  tn  a  contract  with  the  private 
sector,  Government  should  mandate  to 
the  private  sector  that  It  pay  no  one, 
though  solely  in  private  employ,  an 
amount  of  money  more  than  we  get  as 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely bad  precedent,  and  a  precedent 
tiiat  would  deny  us  the  qualifications  and 
the  work  and  the  contribution  of  some  of 
the  most  competent  professionals  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  CSiairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  Interpretation  of  the 
amendment,  it  is  that  the  corporation 
may  not  purchase  any  services — that  Is 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing—may not  purchase  any  services  f  nmi 
a  company  which  compensates  Its  em- 
ployees more  than  $42,500. 


Now  I  do  not  read  the  amendment 
that  way  in  terms  of  the  actual  language. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  he  would 
permit  me,  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  a  question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  I  may  answer  your 
question  first,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
others  on  the  floor. 

My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  it  Is 
clearly  here  in  the  language. 

It  sasrs: 

(B)  The  Corporation  may  not  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  make 
any  grant  to  or  enter  Into  any  contract  with 
any  organization  or  Institution  if — 

(1)  under  such  grant  or  contract,  or 

(U)  under  any  grant  made  or  contract  en- 
tered into  by  such  organization  or  Institu- 
tion, individuals  are  compensated  for  per- 
formances on  radio  or  television  programs 
and  for  services  related  to  such  performances 
at  a  rate  greater  than  such  nuudmimi  rate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield,  the  last  few  words  contain  the 
answer:  "for  services  performed  as  a  part 
of  the  contract  with  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Precisely — precisely. 
I  gave  the  example  of  the  space  corpora- 
ti(m.  If  you  want  to  cover  anyone  In 
connection  with  the  contract,  then  Mr. 
von  Braim  could  not  participate  because 
he  is  mftifing  more  than  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  WACK30NNER.  Mr.  von  Braim 
did  have  a  limitation  <m  his  salary. 

Mr.  ECTKHARDT.  He  did  when  he 
worked  for  NASA  but  not  now. 

Mr.  WACK30NNER.  That  was  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  part  of  the  Federal  pay 
system.  

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  it  is  perfectly 
proper — if  the  genUeman  will  yield  me 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  for  f lurther 
elaboration  of  the  proposed  amendment 
from  its  author,  the  genUeman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Waggonnzr)  . 

The  way  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  operates,  as  I  imderstand 
it.  Is  that  It  purchases  programs  from  in- 
dividual suppliers  and  it  also  makes 
grants  to  local  stations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  programing  activities  and 
makes  grants  to  other  organizations  for 
work  in  connection  with  public  broad- 
casting. I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  my- 
self, so  I  can  determine  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  on  this,  just  what  the  goitieman 
has  in  mind  by  Uiis  amendment? 

Can  the  genUeman  explain  to  me.  first, 
do  I  tmderstand  correctly  that  under  his 
amendment  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  would  be  prohibited  from 
making  any  grants  to  any  stations  which 
pay  their  employees  more  than  $42,500; 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  At  a  rate  of 
$42,500  for  those  services  which  are  per- 
formed for  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  All  right.  So  the 
local  station,  if  It  paid  more  than  $42,500 
to  its  managers  or  others  for  public 
broadcasting  activities,  would  be  pro- 
hibited and  this  means  you  are  trying  to 
keep  local  stations  from  paying  more 
than  $42,500  for  their  management  and 


talent.  That  Is  consistent  with  the  posi- 
ti(»i  the  House  has  already  taken  in  lim- 
iting the  salary  of  those  in  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  to  $42,500 
in  the  previous  committee  amendment;  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  Is  right  as 
far  as  being  able  to  receive  public  broad- 
cast grants  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  about  the 
purchase  of  programs  from  private 
sources?  Suppose  somebody  like  MGM 
gets  into  the  production  of  educational 
programs  as  an  adjunct  to  its  other  ac- 
tivities and  it  pays  high  salaries  to  its 
officers;  would  this  prohibit  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  from  con- 
tracting with  MGM  in  this  particular 
area? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  not,  but  if  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  started  paying  exorbitant  fees 
for  such  programs  on  a  contract  or  a 
purchsise-price  basis,  then  I  think  it 
would  be  the  obligation  of  the  Congress 
in  the  futiure  to  review  t^e  actions  of 
the  corporation  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, through  its  purchase  price,  made 
possible  a  small  company  or  a  large  com- 
pany paying  exorbitant  salaries,  then 
that  would  be  prohibited?  I  am  confused. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  Public 
Broadcast  Corp.  buys  a  product  from 
a  company 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Such  as  an  an- 
tenna, for  example,  which  someone 
raised  a  question  about? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No,  a  program 
from  a  company,  from  the  BBC,  for  ex- 
ample— although  that  is  not  a  private 
corporation  but  rather  a  Government 
corporation  abroad — but  if  they  bought 
a  program  from  BBC  and  BBC  paid 
somebody  more  than  $42,500,  would  that 
be  prohibited? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Of  coiirse,  BBC 
would  not  be  eligible  for  grants  from 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand  the 
grant  part.  I  am  asking  about  the  pur- 
chase of  programs.  % 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  salaries  when  you  buy 
something  on  a  contract  basis.  The  fair- 
ness of  the  price  of  the  contract,  then, 
of  course,  would  be  discretionary  with 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  it  relates 
only  to  product  purchased? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Right,  and  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
hibited under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  CSialrman.  will  the 
gmUeman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  amendment  clear- 
ly states  in  secti(m  5(a)  that  a  corpora- 
tion may  not  make  any  grant  to  any  or- 
ganization or  Institution  which,  one, 
compensates  its  officers  or  employees  or. 
two.  makes  a  grant  to  any  organization 
or  institution  which  compensates  its  of- 
ficers or  employees  at  a  rate  greater  than 
$42,500. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Precisely.  But, 
the  purchase  of  a  product  under  a  con- 
tract is  not  a  grant.  It  is  a  purchstse.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
to  comment  on  that  because  it  is  his  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Browk,  you  know 
very  well  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  makes  the  grants  to  every 
State,  and  if  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
or  the  State  of  Ohio  has  a  superintend- 
ent of  education  making  more  than  $42,- 
500,  under  that  amendment  they  could 
not  take  the  grant. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  if  that 
is  p Direct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington rise? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wasliington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  support  the  gentleman 
in  his  position  on  Uiis  question.  Under 
section  5(aj  there  is  a  prohibition  of  any 
grants,  and  you  must  remember — and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  well  aware — 
that  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting has  no  production  facilities.  It 
has  no  ability  to  produce  anything  itself. 
So  it  either  has  to  make  a  grant  to  an  in- 
stitution such  as  a  university,  or  to  a  pro- 
duction facility,  or  to  a  station,  to  have 
its  programs  produced.  The  amendment 
would  knock  out  all  stations  that  I  know 
of  in  the  coimtry,  all  universities  that 
I  know  of  in  the  country,  for  having  peo- 
ple produce  a  program  for  pubUc  broad- 
casting. 

Then  let  us  turn  to  the  contract  sec- 
tion, which  is  the  second  part.  Under  the 
contract  seection,  if  any  person  is  com- 
pensated in  the  production  of  a  particu- 
lar program  at  a  rate  greater  than  $42,- 
500  per  annum,  the  Corporation  cannot 
enter  into  the  contract.  It  is  illegal.  Let 
us  take  the  "Masterpiece  Theatre."  The 
BBC  program  undoubtedly  has  somebody 
on  it  who  is  compensated  at  a  rate 
greater  than  $42,500  per  annum.  So  you 
knock  out  all  quality  productions  of  Uiat 
type.  You  knock  out  productions  of  the 
American  theater  industry.  You  take 
away  all  independent  centers  of  produc- 
tion. You  would  have  us  take  the  Chil- 
dren's Workshop,  v/hich  produces  Se- 
same Street.  Mrs.  Cooney,  the  head  of 
that  program,  makes  more  than  $42,500, 
so  there  could  be  no  grant  for  Sesame 
Street,  and  no  contract  to  buy  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  a  mischievous  amendment,  and 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary  that  we  do  this. 
What  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  say  that 
this  country  will  not  be  able  to  buy  any- 
thing of  any  quality  from  anybody,  and, 
since  it  cannot  produce  itself,  you  will 
have  effectively  blanked  it  out.  unless, 
Mr.  Brown,  you  and  J  will  sit  in  front  of 
the  television  and  debate  questions  on 
public  television  every  night  for  free, 
which  may  be  what  we  shall  end  up 
doing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  im- 
properly directed  at  me.  I  rose  to  ask 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. The  amendment  is  his.  I  think  the 
comments  or  the  conclusions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  about  what  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  does  should  more  properly  be 
directed  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
to  get  his  clarifications  of  his  amend- 
ment, because  I  confess  I  still  have  some 
confusion  on  this  myself. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  agree,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  it  would  effectively  stop  the  cor- 
poration from  dealing  with  NBC  or  CBS 
or  ABC  and  any  company,  and,  in  fact, 
would  prohibit  the  corporation  from  buy- 
ing anything  from  General  Motors,  be- 
cause they  pay  their  employees  more 
than  the  limit  in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Precisely.  Because  this 
amendment  says  if  they  compensate  their 
employejes  at  a  rate  greater  than  $42,500 
per  annum  in  a  production,  a  contract 
would  be  illegal. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  And  if  we  follow  this 
amendment  through  far  enough,  even  if 
the  members  of  the  corporation  buy  bi- 
cycles, they  would  not  be  able  to  ride  on 
a  bicycle  to  do  their  show,  because  some 
members  of  the  bicycle  manufacturing 
corporation  would  be  paid  more. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have  to 
say  that  when  we  are  talking  about 
salaries  and  contracts  and  products,  we 
are  talking  about  different  things.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  knows  when  we 
pass  legislation,  we  have  to  make  legis- 
lative history  so  that  the  executive  may 
establish  the  guidelines  by  which  that 
legislation  is  administered.  I  say  It  as 
positively  as  I  possibly  can,  when  we  pur- 
chase something  under  contract  condi- 
tions, something  produced  by  any  of  these 
people  that  questions  have  been  raised 
about,  the  question  to  consider  then  is 
the  contract  price.  That  is  discretionary 
with  the  officials  of  the  PBC,  and  what 
the  PBC  does  then  can  be  reviewed  at  any 
futiure  time  by  Congress  if  they  abuse 
those  discretionary  authorities  in  buying 
by  contract  the  services  or  products. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  make  these  contracts 
Illegal,  and  all  subject  to  question,  and 
will  raise  questions  for  everybody  in- 
volved. I  will  read  the  language: 

Individuals  are  compensated  for  perform- 
ances on  radio  or  television  programs  and  for 
aervlcea  related  to  such  performances  at  a 
rate  greater  than  such  mailmum  rate. 

The  rate  the  man  gets  Is  the  rate  he 
gets  paid  per  year  by  whatever  group 
pays  him. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


for  yielding.  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  we  could  not,  for  example, 
have  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  perform 
on  public  contract,  because  the  director, 
Mr.  Fiedler,  is  paid  $75,000  a  year.  So  I 
say  we  cut  oS  all  possible  performances 
in  the  area  of  culture. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  No. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  This  amendment  would 
create  tremendous  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonksr)  . 

TBTJ.EB  VOTE  WITB  CXXRXS 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

TeUers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Waggonner,  Staggers,  Tierhah, 
and  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  163,  noes 
182,  not  voting  87,  as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  177] 

[Becorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 163 


Abbltt 

Gubser 

Qule 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Haley 

QuUlen 

Arends 

HaU 

Randall 

Baker 

Hammer- 

Rarlck 

Barrett 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

Belcher 

Harvey 

Roberts 

Betts 

Hays 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blackburn 

Henderson 

Roush 

Bow 

HUlls 

Rousselot 

Bray 

Hogan 

Ruppe 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Ruth 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hull 

Satterfleld 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jacobs 

Schneebell 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schwengel 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C, 

Scott 

CabeU 

Keating 

Slkes 

Carlson 

Kemp 

Skubltz 

Carter 

King 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

KuykendaU 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Kyi 

Spence 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collier 

Lennon 

Talcott 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Lloyd 

Taylor 

Colmer 

McClure 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cotter 

McCoUlster 

Teague,  Tex. 

Coughlln 

McCuUoch 

Terry 

Crane 

McEwen 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Mallllard 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mann 

Thone 

Davis,  8.C. 

Martin 

DUman 

Davis,  Wis. 

MathU,  Oa. 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza 

Michel 

Waggonner 

Delaney 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wampler 

Derwlnskl 

MlUs,  Md. 

Ware 

Devlne 

Mlnahall 

Whalley 

Dickinson 

Mlzell 

Whitehurst 

Dom 

Monagan 

Whltten 

Downing 

Montgomery 

Widnall 

Duncan 

Myers 

Wiggins 

Edmondson 

Natcher 

Williams 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nelsen 

WUson,  Bob 

Erlenbom 

Nichols 

Winn 

Plndley 

O'Konskl 

Wright 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  PeUy 

Wyatt 

Fountain 

Pettis 

Wydler 

Fuqua 

Pike 

Wyman 

Qarmatz 

Plrnle 

Young,  Fla. 

Goodllng 

Foage 

Zablocki 

Green,  Oreg. 

Poff 

Zion 

Gross 

Price,  Tex. 

Zwach 

Grover 

Purcell 
NOES— 183 

Abourezk 

Annunzlo 

BeviU 

Abzug 

Archer 

Biaggi 

Adams 

Ashley 

Blester 

Addabbo 

Aspln 

Blatnik 

Alexander 

Asplnall 

B^ggs 

Anderson, 

BadlUo 

Boland 

Oallf. 

Beglch 

BoUing 

Andrews, 

Bennett 

Brademas 

N.  Dak. 

Bergland 

Brasco 
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Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Fa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clark 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Culver 

Curlln 

Danlelson 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennla 

Dent 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

dvi  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Glaimo 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HelstoaU 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Unk 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  Hi. 

Ballsback 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Boe 

Bogers 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Whalen 
White 
Wolff 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yoimg.  Tex. 


NOT  VOnNO— 87 


Abernethy 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Broomfleld 
Burton 
CaiTery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Esch 

Ebhleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flynt 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Fulton 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
OrifDn 
Hagan 
Hanna 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Hollfleld 
Jarman 
Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 
Kee 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Matblas.  Calif. 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 

MiUer,  Calif. 
MUIs.  Ark. 
MoUohan 
Passman 
Patman 
Pry  or,  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Rodlno 
Boncalio 
Booney,  N.Y. 
Boybal 
St  Germain 
Schmita 
Sebellus 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Springer 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Thompson,  M.J. 
Tleman 
Veysey 
WUson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMSNT  OnTRXD  BT   MR.   HABVKT 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hasvet:  Page 
2,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  "certain  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  under  subaeotlon  (k)  for  such 
fiscal  year.". 

Page  3,  Insert  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  18; 
strike  out  lines  19  through  aS;  and  In  line 
24  strike  out  "(111)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof '(11)". 


Page  4.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  line  23 
on  page  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(c)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  396  of  such 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  each"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
each"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ";  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  the  sum  of  $40,000.- 
000"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1972"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

Mr.  HARVEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
that  this  amendment  be  not  read  in  its 
entirety  because  it  is  really  very  simple. 
It  has  a  twofold  thrust.  No.  1,  it  reduces 
the  authorization  of  the  committee  bill 
from  2  years  to  1  year  and.  No.  2,  it  re- 
duces the  amoimt  of  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1973  from  $65  million  to  $45 
million. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that 
the  $45  million  would  still  be  $10  mU- 
lion  more  than  the  Corporation  was 
granted  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  very 
strong  arguments,  I  believe,  that  could 
be  made  for  this  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  itself 
has  come  before  tbe  committee  and 
pledged  to  develop  long-range  financing 
for  public  broadcasting  within  the  next 
year.  I  happen  to  think  with  a  lot  of 
others  that  If  we  go  ahead  and  grant  a  2- 
year  authorization  that  this  Is  going  to 
undermine  the  efforts  once  again  to  get 
long-range  financing.  And  I  would  read 
to  you  from  the  hearings  on  page  278  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Clay  Whitehead,  ad- 
viser to  Uie  Preisdent,  where  he  ssdd  this, 
and  I  quote: 

We  Agree  with  the  view,  expressed  strongly 
during  these  hearings,  that  there  must  be 
a  workable  long-range  financing  plan,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967,  and  the  administration  Intends 
to  submit  one  before  the  pr<q>osed  extension 
of  authorization  expires. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  held  to  its  com- 
mitment. I  think  that  this  Congress 
should  hold  the  administration's  feet  to 
the  fire  to  get  a  permanent  plan  for  fi- 
nancing and  do  the  Job  we  set  out  to  do 
when  we  commenced  public  broadcasting 
In  1967. 1  said  at  that  time  that  we  were 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  because 
we  were  setting  up  public  broadcasting 
before  we  had  set  up  the  system  of  fi- 
nancing it.  Now  I  think  that  we  should 
force  this  administration  to  do  Just  that, 
and  within  the  next  year  come  in  with  a 
plan  for  long-range  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  another  reason 
why  we  should  support  this  amendment. 
I  point  out  the  fact  that  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
have  strayed  an  awful  long  way  from 
the  original  Intent  of  the  act.  This  was 
conceived  as  a  vehicle  to  assist  local 
broadcasting,    concentrating    on    local 


issues.  Instead  it  has  Increased  its  na- 
tional level  public  affairs  programing, 
and  what  it  has  really  become  Is  a  forth 
network. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  4  years 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
has  received  a  total  of  $91.7  million.  $78 
million  of  it  has  been  Federal  appropria- 
tions. 

In  those  4  years  it  has  distributed 
only  13  percent  of  its  money  to  local 
broadcasting  stations. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting's 
1972  budget  provides  an  estimated  $1.7 
million  to  advertise  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote national  network  programs  of  the 
Public  Broadc£isting  Service. 

The  Ford  Foundation  gives  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  to  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  for  advertising  purposes. 
I  ask  this  question:  Why  should  tax 
funds  and  tax-exempt  funds  of  this  mag- 
nitude be  used  to  influence  the  viewers 
who  watch  the  programs  that  their  tax 
dollars  support? 

You  need  only  to  look  at  some  ads  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times.  I  have  two  of  them 
in  front  of  me  here.  The  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  that  ran  on  April  25,  1972,  just  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania primary  elections. 

I  submit  to  you  that  in  terms  of  space 
and  cost  to  the  network — one  Uie  public 
broadcasting  and  the  other  the  NBC — 
there  is  very,  very  little  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  was 
supposed  to  use  its  funds  and  its  statu- 
tory authority  to  develop  diverse  and 
pluralistic  program  production  systems 
and  minimize  the  domination  of  pro- 
graming by  the  National  Educational 
Television  station  in  New  York  City. 
But,  out  of  a  total  of  215  educational  TV 
stations,  only  six  major  city  stations 
produced  91  percent  of  all  prime-time 
programs  for  PBS,  and  NET  alone  pro- 
duced 25  percent  of  the  total  prime-time 
hours.  Next  season  the  New  York  City 
station  will  produce  70  percent  of  sdl 
PBS  programs  in  the  "cultural  and  per- 
formance" category.  The  New  York  CJity 
and  Washington  stations  together  will 
produce  nearly  50  percent  of  all  the  news 
and  public  affairs  programs  on  PBS. 
What  kind  of  program  diversity  is  this? 
Nothing  could  be  more  clear  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  tiie  1967  act  that  the 
Congress  did  not  want  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  to  create  a  fixed- 
schedule,  nationwide  TV  network.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  they  have  done 
and  we  now  have  a  "live"  interconnec- 
tion network  for  these  stations  during 
18.5  hours  of  prime  time  each  week.  I 
think  we  deserve  an  explanation  of  why 
our  intent  has  been  so  blithely  Ignored. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or  Detroit.  Mich.,  or 
San  Francisco.  Calif  .—If  you  time  in  a 
local  station  at  a  certain  time  of  day  you 
get  the  same  program.  That  Is  because 
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they  are  trying  to  build  up  a  huge  public 
broadcasting  network  If  they  can. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  our 
committee  reported  out  the  bill  that 
ultimately  became  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967,  the  committee  stated  that 
localism  was  the  fimdamental  concept  of 
the  public  broadcasting  system  which  was 
created  by  that  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee report  specifically  pointed  out  that 
"localism"  means  that — 

Local  stations  shall  retain  both  the  op- 
portunity and  responslbUity  for  broculcast- 
Ing  programs  they  feel  best  serve  thoir  com- 
munities. 

The  Senate  committee's  report  similar- 
ly pointed  out  that — 

We  wish  to  state  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible  that  it  Is  otir  Intention  that  local 
stations  be  absolutely  free  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  they  should  or  should  not 
broadcast. 

Against  this  background  of  clear  con- 
gressional intent,  the  Members  shoiild  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  membership 
agreement  between  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service — which  is  the  public  tele- 
vision network — and  the  local  education- 
al television  stations  prohibits  the  sta- 
tions from  deleting  material  in  programs 
provided  by  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
without  prior  permission  of  the  network. 
The  Members  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  PBS  itself  has  the  right  to  delete 
material  In  programs  submitted  to  it  by 
the  program  production  centers.  Thus, 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  exer- 
cises a  right  which  it  would  deny  to  the 
local  6tatl<His — a  right  the  Congress 
clearly  wanted  the  local  stations  to  have. 

Finally,  let  me  say  the  third  and  last 
reason  to  support  this  reduced  period  of 
authorization  and  reduce  the  amoxmt  for 
next  year  Is  because  I  Just  think  it  Is  too 
much  money.  The  authorization  of  $65 
million  for  llscal  year  1973  and  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974,  a  2-year  author- 
ization of  $155  million,  would  represent 
almost  a  100-percent  increase  over  fiscal 
jrear  1972  for  next  year,  and  almost  a  200- 
percent  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1974.  We 
think  that  you  will  agree  that  these  are 
rather  staggering  increases  for  what 
must  be  considered  a  luxury  item. 

If  you  do  not  believe  me,  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  Washington  Post  of  the  day 
before  yesterday.  May  30, 1972,  when  this 
story  appeared.  The  headlines  say  that 
Congress  reported  spending  $1  billion 
more  than  the  budget. 

If  you  still  do  not  believe  the  bill  is  too 
much.  I  have  here  a  list  of  activities 
which  this  administration  has  curtailed 
because  of  a  lack  of  money. 

There  are  35  different  activities  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  HEW.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Housing,  and  others. 
They  have  had  to  ciurtall  them  because 
they  feel  they  do  not  have  the  amount  of 
money  to  go  ahead. 

In  the  light  of  that,  I  ask  you.  Do  you 
want  to  give  an  almost  100-percent  in- 
crease to  the  public  broadcasting  serv- 
ice next  year? 

Do  you  want  to  give  almost  a  200-per- 
cent Increase  the  year  after  that? 

This  does  not  make  the  least  bit  of 
sense  to  me. 

I  hope  that  for  these  reasons  all  Mem- 


bers will  see  fit  to  support  the  amend- 
ment which  again  I  say  simply  reduces 
it  to  1  year  and  would  still  give  them  $10 
million  more  than  they  had  last  year. 

SUBsrmjTK  AMXNOMXNT  OPmtED  BT  KB. 
ADAMS  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OfTEKXD  BT 
MB.    BABVET 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams  In  the 
nature  of  a  Subsltltue  for  the  Amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Habvet:  Page  4,  line  20, 
strike  out  "and";  page  5.  line  2,  strllce  out 
the  period  and  the  quotation  marks  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  after  line 
2  on  page  6  insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(C)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197S,  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)   $120,000,000,  or 

"(11)  $50,000,000  plus  an  amount  which 
equals  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  support 
for  educational  radio  and  television  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  the  exact  con- 
trary of  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Harvey  and  is  a  substitute  for  it. 
I  was  deeply  disappointed  when  an 
amendment  which  would  cut  the  pro- 
gram back  to  1  year  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Harvey. 

The  committee  originally  started  de- 
liberations on  this  subject  ccuosidering 
a  5-year  bill,  and  there  was  a  very  good 
reason  for  it.  It  was  to  create  a  fund  that 
was  known  and  definite  for  this  Corpora- 
tion so  that  no  matter  who  was  in  the 
administration  or  who  controlled  the 
Congress,  the  Corporation  would  be  free 
from  any  possible  political  control,  po- 
litical vengeance,  or  political  statements 
about  how  it  ought  to  run  its  particular 
business. 

I  was  on  the  committee  in  1967  when 
we  created  this  Corporation,  and  when 
the  whole  purpose  of  creating  a  separate 
f  imd  at  that  time  was  to  do  this.  We  had 
the  Johnson  administration  say  they 
were  going  to  do  It.  We  have  had  the 
Nixon  administration  say  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  it.  Nobody  has  done  it  So  the 
result  is  that  if  we  are  left  with  a  1-year 
authorization  we  will  go  through  a  fight 
of  personalities  every  year  as  to  whether 
or  not  someone  happens  to  like  or  dis- 
like Mr.  Buckley,  whether  or  not  some- 
one happens  to  like  or  dislike  Mr.  Van- 
ocur  and  that  should  not  be  the  issue  in 
a  public  broadcasting  debate. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  create  a 
system  whereby  it  can  do  two  things.  Tlie 
first  is  to  help  educate  our  children, 
■nils  has  been  done  extremely  well 
through  programs  such  as  Sesame 
Street.  And  do  you  know  how  long  it 
took  to  produce  that  program?  Over  2 
years.  With  a  1-year  authorization,  you 
simply  cannot  develop  production  sched- 
ules that  will  allow  you  to  produce  qual- 
ity programs. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  Civiliza- 
tion series  which  took  3  years  to  produce. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the 
status  of  the  Individual  stations.  No  non- 
commercial station  has  to  accept  any 
program.  What  Mr.  Harvey  said  about 


cutting  parts  of  programs — cutting  pro- 
grams does  not  go  to  the  point  of  local 
control  at  all.  Each  individual  station, 
when  something  is  produced  by  this 
Corporation,  can  say,  "I  do  not  want  it," 
and  a  great  part  of  the  time  they  do  not 
take  it. 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  the  Cor- 
poration does  not  operate  like  a  net- 
work. It  does  not  have  a  single  produc- 
tion facility.  What  it  does  Is  that  It  goes 
out  to  the  various  stations  throughout 
the  country  and  says.  "Let's  see  your  pro- 
gram." It  has  a  corps  of  balanced  people 
who  look  at  the  programs  as  they  come 
in.  They  then  prepare  a  package  and  so- 
licit all  of  the  various  stations  around 
the  country,  saying.  "Do  you  want  it  or 
don't  you?"  Then  those  stations  decide. 

This  thing  has  been  insulated  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  to  keep  it  from 
being  any  kind  of  a  propaganda 
operation. 

It  Is  first  to  educate. 

The  second  point,  there  are  certain 
programs  we  cannot  put  on  commer- 
cially. Any  Members  who  have  been  In 
commercial  television  or  who  have 
watched  a  great  deal  of  it  know  what 
happens.  Certain  things  become  popular, 
such  as  detective  stories,  or  westerns,  or 
some  kind  of  psychological  thriller,  and 
then  everybody  goes  on  with  that.  In 
order  to  have  new  Ideas  brought  out,  In 
order  to  produce  programs  that  commer- 
cially are  not  always  feasible,  but  which 
people  should  have  a  chance  to  begin  to 
register  whether  they  like  them  or  not. 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corp.  puts  out 
something  people  can  begin  to  look  at 
and  see.  Hopefully  then  a  commercial 
station  will  pick  some  of  that  up. 

There  are  others  that  obviously  a  com- 
mercial station  can  never  produce.  We 
cannot  put  on  a  "Masterpiece  Theater" 
that  runs  for  8  hours,  that  is  1  hour  a 
week  for  8  weeks,  and  have  a  station  do 
it  when  it  will  nm  up  against  Columbo 
or  one  of  the  other  programs. 

So  this  has  been  a  great  thing  that  has 
occurred.  Since  1967  we  have  had  quality 
productions.  Some  of  them  I  may  not 
agree  with,  and  some  of  them  other 
Members  may  not  agree  with.  That  is 
a  good  thing  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
them  all. 

But  let  us  not  go  to  1  year  on  this.  I 
think  the  committee  made  a  great  at- 
tempt, and  I  will  support  the  committee 
if  it  gets  down  to  a  2-year  bill.  I  happen 
to  prefer  a  3-year  blU.  We  ordinarily  In 
this  committee  authorize  various  agen- 
cies and  groups  within  the  Jmisdlction  of 
the  committee  on  a  3-year  basis,  so  they 
can  CMne  In  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
and  we  can  look  them  over.  An  exception 
is  being  made  In  this  case,  and  we  know 
there  will  not  be  a  program  up  for  fi- 
nancing before  mid-1973.  Dr.  Whitehead 
said  he  expects  to  be  reporting  on  the 
corporation  by  mid-1973  for  the  year 
1972.  If  we  have  a  1-year  appropriation 
now,  we  will  have  to  go  to  another  1-year 
appropriation  a  year  from  now,  with  a  1- 
year  authorization,  and  then  we  will  have 
to  get  into  the  idea  again  of  do  I  like  this 
progrsmi  the  station  has  put  on,  or  do  I 
not? 

lifir.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Harvey  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  been  a 
supporter  of  public  broadcastinc  in  the 
past,  and  particularly  our  local  channel 
47  on  the  Bradley  University  campus  in 
Peoria  which  Is  excellently  run  and  man- 
aged, I  must  say  that  I  do  have  some 
reservations  over  the  prospects  of  educa- 
tional or  public  broadcasting  televisioin 
gating  into  this  sticky  realm  of  politics. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  portion  of  the  tran- 
scrlpt  of  a  news  interview  conducted  by 
WNEW-TV,  channel  5,  in  New  York 
City,  on  May  11, 1972,  with  Patrick  Wat- 
son, a  gentleman  who  moderated  a  5- 
hour  discussion  program  on  Vietnam 
presented  by  WNET,  channel  13,  the 
public  television  station  in  New  York 
City.  The  transcript  reads  as  follows  in 
its  relevant  portions: 

Biu.  JoBfiENSEK.  Last  night  Channel  13 
Television  here  In  New  York  City,  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  System,  aired  a  five-hour 
program  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

There  were  30  to  40  guests  invited  to  make 
statements  and  express  their  feelings  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  almost  all  were  anti-war.  And 
today  Steve  Bauman  aSked  Channel  13'b  an- 
chorman, Patrick  Watson,  If  It  wasnt  true 
that  there  was  virtually  no  representation 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  point  of  view. 

Patrick  Watson.  Oh,  yeah,  absolutely  true. 
The  one  man  who  could  be  considered  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  administration's  point  of 
view  was  Senator  Dole,  who  was  Interviewed 
in  Washington.  I  think  I  could  argue,  with- 
out being  frivolous  about  it,  that  the  pro- 
gram would  have  been  better  if  there  had 
been  no  representatives  of  the  Washington 
point  of  view  on,  because  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  what  this  program  was  about  was 
reflecting  and  artictilating  that  body  of  opin- 
ion in  the  country  that's  concerned  and 
frightened  over  what's  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  country  knows,  and  it's  had 
ample  exposure  to  what  the  administration's 
position  is. 

Steve  Battman.  Well,  haven't  there  been 
ample  expressions  of  the  antl-administra- 
tlon  point  of  view,  and  In  terms  of  a  balanced 
program,  don't  you  feel  you  are  obligated  to 
attempt  to  get  administration's  spokesmen  or 
supporters? 

Watson.  Not  within  the  body  of  one  pro- 
gram. I  think  that's  an  old-fashioned  con- 
cept that  went  out  of  broadcasting — where 
I  live,  anyway — a  long  time  ago.  You  do 
the  best  program  you  can  to  deal  with  what 
you're  dealing  with  at  that  moment.  You 
don't  balance  out  the  astronauts  with  the 
Flat  Earth  Society.  You  don't  look  for  op- 
posite points  of  view  ... 

Bauman.  But  Isnt  it  true  that  the  overall 
programming  philosophy  of  Channel  13  winds 
up  being  antl-admlnlstration  whenever  there 
Is  a  discussion  of  Vietnam? 

Watson.  Yeah,  I  think  it  is  true.  I  think 
that  our  people  are  much  less  concerned  to 
hide  and  mask  their  bias  about  that  issue 
than  many  newsmen  are.  Our  people,  like 
all  the  serious  and  Independent-minded 
newsnwn  that  I  know,  hate  the  war  and 
don't  admire  the  administration's  poUcy 
about  it.  I  think  what  we  feel  phUoeophl- 
cally  is  that  while  we  have  an  obligation  to 
seek  out  the  administration's  position  and 
to  chaUenge  it— and  It's  very  difficult,  be- 
cause administration  guys  don't  like  to  go  on 
camera . . . 

Bauman.  You  say  you've  had  trouble  hav- 
ing supporters  of  the  administration  point 
of  view  speak  in  favor  of  it.  Are  you  say- 
ing you  tried  last  night  and  were  unable  to 
get  anyone? 

Watson.  No,  we  were.  We  got  one  guy.  We 
tried  for  three  or  four. 

Bauman.  Out  of  30  or  40. 

Watson.  Yeah,  ru  re|>eat  It  If  you  like.  I 


think  the  program  would  have  been  a  damn 
good  pzogittm  with  none.  .  .  . 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know,  sec- 
tion 396(g)  (1)  (A)  of  the  PubUc  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  requires  that  there 
be  strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and 
balance  in  the  programs  presented  by 
public  broadcasting.  Moreover,  section 
399  of  the  act  prohibits  public  broadcast- 
ing stations  such  as  WNET  in  New  York 
from  engaging  in  editorializing.  I  submit 
to  you  that  Mr.  Watson's  remarks  in  this 
interview  demonstrate  that  his  station 
is  not  complying  with  the  law.  And,  for 
the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  this 
is  the  very  same  station  that  is  a  major 
programer  for  the  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting,  in  that  the  station 
produced  over  a  quarter  of  the  prime 
time  programing  made  available  by  the 
public  television  network  to  the  local 
stations. 

Whether  one  Is  for  or  against  the  war 
is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
sooner  or  later  some  Members  are  going 
to  be  in  the  position,  when  it  gets  to 
politics  being  discussed  on  public  broad- 
casting, that  their  oxen  are  going  to  be 
gored. 

We  have  to  sit  on  this  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  this  business  of  engaging  in 
partisan  politics.  The  best  way  to  do  It  is 
to  raise  some  warning  signs  here  and  to 
limit  the  scope  of  their  activity  by  way  of 
perhaps  a  shorter  period  of  authoriza- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  lifichigan 
(Mr.  Harvky)  suggests,  and  by  clamping 
down  on  the  money  avallaJjle. 

I  believe  that  with  a  little  more  con- 
gressional oversight  here  we  can  get  this 
whole  program  under  craitrol. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  C!hairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  tunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  the  well  as  an 
advocate  for  the  subcommittee's  posi- 
tion. This  authorization,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  is  a  2-year 
authorization. 

My  support  of  this  2-yei&  authoriza- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  my  position  in 
the  past.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Harvey)  has  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  knows  I  was  one  of  those  who 
insisted  2  years  ago  that  the  House 
pass  a  1-year  authorization,  which  we 
did.  The  Senate  then  passed  a  2-year 
authorization,  and  prevailed  in  the  con- 
ference between  the  two  bodies. 

My  feelings  then  were  the  same  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  MIchlgran,  that  we  should  keep  the 
feet  of  the  corporate  directors  of  this 
corporation  and  of  the  administration 
of  ttie  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing to  the  fire,  to  see  that  we  do  get 
permanent  long-term  financing  of  the 
corporation. 

However,  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
deliberation  on  this  bill,  which  originally 
called  for  a  5-year  authorization,  we 
had  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Clay  Whitehead,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  Nixon  administration  with  regard  to 
the  plans  to  present  to  the  Congress  the 
pr(HX)6als  with  regard  to  long-term  fi- 
nancing. Mr.  Whitehead  at  that  time  told 
the  committee  that  they  are  working  on 
the  plans  and  will  present  the  plans  to 
the  Congress  before  June  of  1973. 


This.  then,  would  require,  as  Members 
know  and  as  our  experience  has  shown 
us.  that  the  matter  take  c<xiBiderable 
time  for  hearings  both  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Our  subcommittee  would 
have  to  have  hearings,  to  make  sure  that 
we  had  the  views  and  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  of  the  many  people  Involved  with 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

So  in  fairness  to  all  concerned  the 
subcommittee  adopted  a  2-year  author- 
ization. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  in  order  for  the  di- 
rectors of  the  corporatioa  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  that  you  and  I  have  directed 
them  to  carry  out  we  do  have  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  prepare  pro- 
grams of  quality. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  for  them  to 
prepare  a  program  such  as  Sesame 
Street,  because  it  tekes  2  or  ^  years  in 
the  creation  and  in  the  preparation  of 
these  series  to  put  them  on  television. 
So  we  have  struck  what  we  fdt  was  a 
compromise  between  those  who  wanted 
to  continue  to  keep  the  Corporation's  feet 
to  the  fire  to  go  In  with  their  plan  for 
long-term  financing  and  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  3-  or  4-  or  5-year  authori- 
zation. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  certainly 
vote  the  subcommittee's  amendment  and 
the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  for  a  2- 
year  authorization. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  spedflcally  lists  as 
one  of  the  criteria  in  the  legislation:  "the 
fvOl  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams of  high  quality?"  Is  it  not  fur- 
ther true  that  a  12-month  authorization 
would  in  effect  kill  the  programs  that 
frequently  teke  8  to  24  months  to  pre- 
pare as  well  as,  quite  obviously,  not  reas- 
sure the  stotlons  that  we  want  to  assure 
and,  therefore,  a  1-year  authorization  is 
inconsistent  both  with  the  program 
quality,  the  morale,  and  the  best  program 
operation? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  would  say  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Is  absolutely  correct. 
I  am  sure  he  knows  the  experience  in 
productions  of  this  type.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prepare  a  creative,  Innovative 
program.  We  have  tried  to  present  cul- 
tural and  educational  programs  to  all  of 
the  people  In  this  country.  It  Is  particu- 
larly mandated  by  us  in  the  act  and  has 
been  put  in  terms  of  what  all  Members  of 
Congress  believe;  namely,  to  see  that 
there  are  quality  programs  which  are  not 
the  general  run  of  the  mill  and  some- 
thing in  contrast  to  what  we  have  in 
commercial  broadcasting.  We  also  want 
to  break  through  to  our  young  children 
and  also  to  present  other  programs  that 
will  lend  to  the  Improvement  and  the 
betterment  of  all  of  the  pe<vle  in 
America. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  stay  with  the  committee's  authoriza- 
tion, and  therefore,  I  request  the  defeat 
of  both  the  Harvey  amendment  and  also 
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the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Iflr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Many 
reasons  have  been  set  forth  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  yesterday  and  today  which 
docimient  the  need  for  the  amendment. 
I  believe  It  may  be  of  further  value  to 
recoimt  briefly  some  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act. 
This  legislative  history  demonstrates 
that  the  congressional  intent  was  to 
create  a  system  built  on  a  strong  foun- 
dation of  independent  local  noncommer- 
cial educational  broadcast  stations.  The 
national  leadership  entity — CPB — ^was 
intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
autonomous  local  stations  by  disbursing 
funds  to  support  their  operating  ex- 
penses; by  {irranglng  for  interconnec- 
tion of  the  stations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  their  freedom  of  choice  in 
carrying  CPB-fimded  programs;  by  ob- 
taining high  quality  progi-ams  from  di- 
verse production  sources;  and  by  making 
available  to  the  stations  a  balanced  mix- 
ture of  programing  to  serve  the  edu- 
cational, cultural,  artistic,  and  informa- 
tional needs  of  the  public.  I  would  like 
to  quote  some  excerpts  from  the  Car- 
negie report  and  the  House  and  Senate 
reports  to  show  what  the  intent  was  in 
each  of  these  areas;  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  congressional  intent  imder- 
lying  the  act  has  been  implemented: 

I.  station  autonomy  and  CPB  financial 
support  for  the  local  stations.  The  local  sta- 
tions must  be  the  bedrock  upon  which  pub- 
lic television  Is  erected,  and  the  Instriunents 
to  which  all  Its  activities  are  referred. — 
Carnegie  report. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  local  sta- 
tions are  the  bedrock  of  this  system  and  as 
such  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  public  which  thejr  serve.  It 
Is  not  Intended,  therefore,  that  these  sta- 
tions be  mere  conduits  for  the  production  of 
other  stations  or  other  outside  sources. 

We  wish  to  state  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible  that  It  is  our  Intention  that  local 
stations  be  absolutely  free  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  they  should  or  should  not 
broadcast. — Senate  report. 

Local  stations  shall  retain  both  the  op- 
portunity and  responsibility  for  broadcasting 
programs  they  feel  best  serve  their  commu- 
nities. Similarly,  the  local  station  alone  wlU 
make  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  Interconnection  arrange- 
ments, be  it  state,  regional  or  national.  .  .  . 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  bill  strives 
to  Insulate  the  corporation  (Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting]  from  governmental 
control,  the  bill  provides  and  the  committee 
Intends  to  see  to  It  that  the  local  educa- 
tional broadcasting  stations  conduct  their 
operations  without  corporation  interference 
or  control. — House  report. 

When  the  Corporation  is  organized,  one  of 
its  principal  responsibilities  will  be  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  local  stations. — ^House  report. 

Since  1967,  CPB  has  devoted  most  of 
its  attention  to  building  up  its  own  struc- 
ture, its  networks — the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service — PBS — for  television  and 
National  Public  Radio — NPR — for  ra- 
dio— and  its  national  program  produc- 
tion entities. 

On  the  station  financial  support  side, 
diuing  the  entire  period  from  fiscal  year 
1969  to  fiscal  year  1972,  CPB  devoted 
$11.7  million  of  its  $91.7  million  total 
funds    to    station    operating    support 


grants — ^less  than  13  percent.  Further- 
more, the  record  of  support  for  local  pro- 
gram production  shows  that,  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  for  example,  the  most  generous 
year  for  this  category  of  expenditure, 
only  $350,000  went  for  local  program 
production — or  about  one-ninth  what 
CPB  spent  on  advertising  and  promotion 
for  its  nationally  produced  programing: 

U.  Interconnection  network. — Ordinary 
networking  of  taped  or  filmed  programs,  in- 
separably linked  with  the  concept  of  the 
single  signal,  appears  to  the  commission  to 
be  Incompatible  in  general  with  the  purposes 
of  public  television.  It  presupposes  a  single 
audience  where  public  television  seeks  to 
serve  differentiated  audiences.  It  minimizes 
the  role  of  the  local  station  where  public 
television,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  be  as  decentral- 
ized as  the  nature  of  t^evlslon  permits.  .  .  . 

The  commission  consequently  proposes 
that  public  television  look  to  interconnection 
primarily  as  a  device  for  the  distribution  of 
programs.  . .  .  There  wovild  be  no  expectation 
that  the  programs  would  be  Immediately  re- 
broadcast  by  the  local  station  (although  of 
course  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
such  use).  Instead,  the  local  station  man- 
ager would  be  expected  to  record  those  pro- 
grams he  might  later  use,  Ignoring  the  rest. 

We  wish  to  nxake  it  clear  that  what  we 
recommend  here  is  an  attitude  toward  inter- 
connection and  not  a  rigid  set  of  procedures. 
Beyond  any  doubt,  public  television  must  be 
fully  prepared  to  use  live  networking  when 
the  occasion  warrants.  .  .  .  What  we  recom- 
mend Is  simply  that  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
system  be  for  distribution  rather  than  net- 
working.— Carnegie  report. 

Although  the  fundamental  concept  of  the 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting 
system  envisions  strong  local  stations  and 
hence  de-emphasizes  networking  as  we  know 
It  In  commercial  broadcasting,  interconnec- 
tion win  play  a  crucial  role.  We,  therefore, 
expect  that  the  corporation  will  develop  a 
policy  on  interconnection  which  will  reflect 
Its  primary  purpose  of  program  distribution 
while  also  recognizing  that  occasions  will 
arise  where  live  or  simultaneous  broadcast- 
ing will  be  warranted. 

The  corporation  would  use  the  Intercon- 
nection facilities  to  distribute  and  transmit 
programs  at  all  hours  but  each  station  would 
be  required  t(^  make  its  own  decision  as  to 
what  program  It  accepts  and  broadcasts  and 
at  what  time.  .  .  . 

Pears  were  expressed  (in  the  hearings)  that 
if  the  corporation  was  given  this  authority 
it  would  tend  to  develop  a  fixed  schedule, 
network-type  operation  and  thus  the  local 
station  would  be  placed  In  a  difficult  posi- 
tion to  control  effectively  Its  broadcast 
schedule. — Senate  report. 

Even  with  respect  to  live  simultaneous 
broadcasts,  local  stations  wlU  have  the  abso- 
lute discretion  to  decide  If  such  programs 
will  be  carried  at  the  time  the  corporation 
has  arranged  for  their  transmission,  at  some 
other  time,  or  not  at  all. — House  report. 

The  Corporation  needs  [the]  flexibility  [to 
arrange  for  Interconnection  faciUtles],  not 
to  establish  a  fixed-schedule  network  op- 
eration, but  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
special  or  unusual  opportunities.  .  .  . — Con- 
ference report. 

Section  396(g)  (3)  precludes  the  Corpora- 
tion from  owning  or  operating  "any  .  .  , 
network"  ...  It  Is  assumed  that,  in  com- 
pliance with  this  prohibition,  the  Corpora- 
tion will  not  have  ...  a  system  of  fixed 
schedule  broadcasting. — House  report. 

As  noted,  these  excerpts  are  taken 
from  the  1967  legislative  materials,  yet 
5  years  later.  In  the  public  television  field 
at  least,  there  Is  a  system  of  fixed-sched- 
ule, network  broadcasting  during  "prime 
time"  evening  hours:  a  system  which  op- 


erates— ^llke  the  commercial  networks'— 
as  a  programer,  rather  than  a  conduit 
for  programing.  Network  hours  sched- 
uled in  prime  time  alone  are  now  18.& 
hours  per  week— not  "to  take  advantage 
of  special  or  unusual  opportunities,"  but 
for  Friday  night  movies,  drama,  musi- 
cal performances,  French  cookery,  and 
the  like: 

m.  Diversity  of  program  production 
sources.  The  greatest  practical  diversity  of 
program  production  sources  Is  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  system. — Carnegie  report. 

[An]  element  necessary  to  localism  Is  to 
make  an  abundance  of  programing  available 
to  the  local  stations  from  major  national 
production  centers,  Independent  producers 
and  stations  located  in  major  metropolitan 
areas. — Carnegie  Commission  testimony  on 
PubUc  Broadcasting  Act. 

Diuing  prime  time  over  90  percent  of 
the  national  programing  for  public 
broadcasting  came  from  six  "national 
production  centers,"  and  one  center— 
WNET  in  New  York  City— produced  over 
a  quarter  of  this.  Moreover,  there  is  also 
apparent  a  growing  tendency  toward 
'centralisation  of  program  decisionmak- 
ing by  CPB,  so  that  even  the  five  or  six 
stations  doing  national  programing  do 
not  represent  an  effective  diversity  of 
production  Initiatives: 

IV.  Balanced  mix  of  programing.  Television 
should  serve  more  fully  both  the  mass  au- 
dience and  the  many  separate  audiences  that 
constitute  in  their  aggregate  our  American 
society.  There  are  those  who  are  concerned 
with  matters  of  local  interest.  There  are  those 
who  would  wish  to  look  to  television  for  spe- 
cial subject  matter,  such  as  new  plays,  new 
science,  sports  not  now  televised  commer- 
cially, music,  the  making  of  a  public  servant, 
and  so  on  almost  without  limit.  There  are 
hundreds  of  activities  people  are  interested 
in  enjoying,  or  learning  about,  or  teaching 
other  people. — Carnegie  report. 

Despite  this  goal  for  public  broad- 
casting, in  both  fiscal  year  1971  and  fis- 
cal year  1972,  more  than  one-third  of  all 
nationally  networked  hours  were  devoted 
to  a  single  subject:  news  and  public  af- 
fairs. Approximately  another  third  of  all 
nationally  networked  time  is  devoted  to 
"Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Co.," 
there  remains  less  than  a  third  of  the 
national  schedule  to  do  adult  education, 
drama,  science,  art,  literatiu-e,  music,  and 
everything  else  public  broadcasting  is 
supposed  to  do  besides  public  affairs  and 
children's  programing. 

All  of  the  Issues,  which  must  be  re- 
solved before  long-range  financing  for 
public  broadcasting  can  be  made  a  real- 
ity, relate  ultimately  to  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  system  and  the  direction 
in  which  control  of  the  system  is  to  flow. 
The  center  of  gravity  should,  as  intended 
by  the  Congress,  rest  in  the  stations.  In 
such  a  system,  CPB  would  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  community-based  stations, 
enabling  them  to  produce  and  exchange 
local  programs,  as  well  as  programs  of 
more  than  local  interest.  CPB  would  also 
fund  the  production  of  some  national 
programs  of  a  diverse  nature  for  non- 
fixed  schedule  distribution  over  the  in- 
terconnection facilities.  In  short,  the 
control  would  flow  upward  from  the 
strong  local  station  to  the  national 
entitles. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  many 
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already  expressed  by  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  members  of  the  sub- 
committee know,  this  was  my  position 
before  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee, although  the  amount  of  money 
was  never  In  compromise  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  was  the  period  of  time.  I  felt 
strongly  that  certainly  in  order  to  give 
the  entire  program  a  chance  to  keep  its 
velocity  going  and  to  pick  up  even  better 
programs  than  it  has  that  they  needed 
more  leadtime. 

As  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
know,  I  fought  for  the  3-year  period 
right  up  to  the  very  last  vote,  which 
came  out  of  our  subcommittee.  I  mention 
this  not  to  talk  about  my  participation 
in  the  committee's  actions  but  to  point 
out  to  you  that  this  entire  bill,  the  entire 
bill,  is  a  series  of  compromises. 

The  bill  as  it  was  originally  Introduced 
went  for  a  5-year  period  and  the  amounts 
of  money  were  much  higher  and  there 
were  many  differences.  However,  the 
subcommittee  got  together  and  adopted 
amendments  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
That  compromise  Is.  before  you  today 
now  as  the  bill  that  represents  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  who  has  dealt  with 
this  program  since  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  in 
considering  an  intricate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion we  would  not  try  to  legislate  here 
on  the  floor,  because  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  intricacy  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  confront  those  who  are  trying  to  get 
an  enterprise  such  as  this  on  the  road 
and  rolling. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  rebuttal  to 
a  former  member  of  the  subcommittee 
who  did  a  fine  job  when  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  now  is  a  very  respected  mem- 
ber of  our  full  conunlttee — that  all  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  sub- 
committee, except  one,  voted  for  it,  and 
it  comes  out  of  the  sut>committee  co- 
sponsored  by  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee's complement  of  nine. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  I  believe 
in  the  deUberations  of  the  sutxsommlttee 
there  were  more  so-called  Republican 
amendments  adopted  than  there  were 
so-called  Democratic  amendments,  be- 
cause this  Is  not  a  Republican  or  a  Dem- 
ocratic bill.  This  is  a  bill  for  the  listeners 
of  the  United  States  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  not  listening  at  all  to  TV  or  to 
be  subjected  to  renms  and  the  usual  day- 
Ume  pap,  the  type  of  programing  that 
the  commercial  networks  say  they  have 
to  put  on  on  the  theory  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  networks  recognize  the  value  of 
the  public  broadcasting  system  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  contributed 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  public  broad- 
casting going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  localism  Is 
concerned,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ar- 
gument iDefore  our  subcommittee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  made  it  mandatory— 
we  made  it  mandatory— in  the  bill  that 
is  before  you  that  no  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  mraiey  allocated  to  the  Corpora- 


tion must  be  given  to  local  stations  to  be 
used  in  any  way  that  the  local  stations 
see  fit. 

Inasmuch  as  we  discovered  a  little 
undercurrent  of  who  was  the  real  boss 
of  this  program,  we  put  together  what 
seem  to  be,  and  is,  and  does  seem  to  all 
people  concerned  directly  in  the  loinning 
of  this  organization  the  best  possible 
proposal. 

We  have  set  forth  a  provision  for  a  new 
board,  five  members  of  which  are  to  be 
from  local  station  management  or  man- 
agers themselves.  These  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  They  will  have 
an  equal  right  and  be  given  full  faith  and 
credit  and  vote  before  proposals  are  ar- 
rived at  and  they  will  meet  with  the  other 
members  of  the  board — 15-man  board — 
and  be  heard  before  something  has  oc- 
curred and  help  shape  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

(By  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD  of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
In  closing,  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
gentlemEin  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey) 
and  say  that  nothing  has  changed  since 
he  left  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
long-range  financing. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  he  and  I 
had  been  irritated  by  the  fact  that  since 
1968  we  had  been  promised  by  adminis- ' 
trations — ^not  just  this  administration 
but  by  the  various  administrations  con- 
cerned— that  they  would  send  to  us  a 
form  of  long-range  planning  in  order  to 
take  this  annual  hassle  off  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

I  thought  the  minority  leader  this 
morning  pointed  out  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  that  the  corporation  has  when 
he  pointed  out — arguing  against  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith) — that  the 
contracts  only  went  from  year  to  year 
and  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  these 
would  expire  June  30. 

Now,  it  is  obviously  terribly  difBcult  to 
get  men  of  substance,  men  of  knowledge 
and  experience  and  hire  them  only  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  It  is  somewhat  im- 
possible to  get  good  production  going  In 
a  year  with  a  sort  of  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  the  head  of  these  talented 
people  being  let  go. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson  that  we 
should  use  more  American  people  in  de- 
veloping the  arts  and  production  and  the 
flne  programs  that  are  now  available  to 
the  people  who  are  funding  this  program 
and  to  those  who  want  the  funds. 

If  you  look  at  page  19346  of  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record  you  will  see  that 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  the  number  of 
organizations  who  support  the  program 
that  is  now  before  us,  and  they  range 
from  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers to  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine)  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suiH>ort  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Har- 
vsT),  and  in  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT  and  Mr.  Goodling  yielded  thdr 
time  to  Mr.  Devine.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  passage  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  and 
creation  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting — CPB — was  to  break  the 
hold  that  NET  hi  New  York  City  had 
over  national  programing  on  educa- 
tional television.  Supported  by  heavy 
funding  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  NET 
had  assumed  a  dominant  position  as  the 
primary  suppher  of  prc^rams  to  local 
educational  TV  stations  and  was  weU 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  fourth  na- 
ticmal  network.^  CPB  was  supposed  to 
dilute  NET'S  control  and  make  the  pro- 
graming for  public  broadcasting  more 
diverse  and  pliu-alistic.  The  intent  was 
to  create  a  public  broadcasting  system 
in  which  the  programs  would  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  particular  cultural  and 
poUtical  outlook  of  programers  in  New 
York  aty. 

However,  over  the  past  4  years  NET, 
and  later  the  merged  operation  of  the 
NET  program  production  center  and  the 
New  York  CSty  pubUc  TV  station — now 
WNET/13,  have  received  the  lion's  share 
of  program  production  funds  supplied 
by  CPB.  In  1971  and  1972.  CPB  has  giv- 
en NET  an  average  of  31  percent  of  the 
total  funds  it  granted  for  program  pro- 
duction. The  plan  for  fiscal  year  1973  is 
to  give  NET  between  31  percent  and  32 
percent  of  these  funds.  This  has  enabled 
NET  to  dominate  the  prime  time  evening 
schedule  of  the  public  TV  national  net- 
works. PBS,  with  NET  consistently  sup- 
plying between  one-quarter  and  one- 
third  of  the  national,  prime  time  sched- 
ule over  the  past  4  years. 

Moreover,  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
continued  its  massive  support  of  the  New 
York  City  program  production  center.  In 
flscal  year  1971,  Ford  gave  $6.5  million 
to  NET,  in  addition  to  CPB's  grant  of 
almost  $3.5  mllion.  In  fiscal  year  1972 
Ford's  grant  was  $6  million  and  C^B's 
was  $4.2  million.  Of  the  7-station  pro- 
gram production  centers  supported  by 
Ford  and  CPB,  NET  had  over  half  the 
funds  in  flscal  year  1971,  half  the  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  will  have  sUghtly 
under  half  the  funds  hi  flscal  year  1973. 

Funding  at  this  level  has  permitted 
NET  to  continue  to  influence  substan- 
tially public  TV  programing,  although 
the  type  of  programing  produced  by  NET 
has  shifted  over  the  past  few  years  from 
the  public  affairs  program  category  to 


1  The  role  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
blueprint  for  NKT's  "fourth  network"  are 
documented  extensively  on  a  study,  entitled 
"The  Fourth  Network,"  prepared  by  The 
Network  Project,  a  group  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity students  who  have  sued  CPB  for 
violating  The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967. 
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the  cultural  program  category.  For  ex- 
ample, the  programing  plan  for  fiscal 
year  1973  shows  that  NET  wUl  produce  86 
hours — or  over  70  percent — of  the  total 
program  hours  funded  by  CPB  in  the  cul- 
tural cat^ory. 

While  NET  will  be  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing only  23.5  hours  of  the  total  221.5 
houra  of  public  affairs  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  the  National  Public  Affairs 
Center  for  Television— NPACT— which 
is  associated  with  WETA-TV,  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  public  TV  station,  is  resp6n- 
sible  for  93  hours.  NPACTT  Is  headed  by 
the  former  chief  of  NET'S  Washington 
news  bureau  and  is  staffed  with  other 
key  producers  and  directors  from  the 
NET  national  public  affairs  unit.  NET 
and  NPACT  combined  will  produce  al- 
most half  of  public  TV's  news/public 
affairs  programs  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

One  would  not  be  concerned  with  so 
great  a  proportion  of  cultural  and  public 
affairs  programs  being  produced  by  NET 
and  NET-derivative  organizations,  if 
the  production  entity  had  a  reputation 
for  balanced  and  objective  programing. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Key  officers  and 
employees  of  NET  have  had  a  record  of 
biased,  leftist  and  left-leaning  program- 
ing and  have  openly  acknowledged  their 
biases.  Thus,  the  American  public  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  views  of  cul- 
ture and  current  events  filtered  through 
the  particular  points  of  view  represented 
by  the  New  York  City  program  producers. 
CPB  has  not  diminished  NET'S  domi- 
nance, but  actually  has  aided  and  abetted 
NET'S  control  over  what  viewers  will  see 
and  hear  on  public  television. 

I  think  these  are  sufficient  reasons  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvky) 
to  back  this  down  to  1  year  and  to  back 
the  authorization  down  from  $65  million 
to  $45  million  in  order  that  the  program 
of  the  administration  can  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Vaw  Deirlin)  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
considering  the  degree  of  near  unanimity 
that  prevailed  in  our  committee  when 
this  bill  was  reported  out,  I  must  say  I 
felt  somewhat  surprised  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  my  good  friend 
(Mr.  HARvrr)  offered  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  crippling  amendment  as  he  did  a 
moment  ago. 

I  would  have  been  no  more  surprised 
upon  learning  that  Hallmark  cards  were 
going  to  sponsor  a  roller  derby. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  this  authorization.  The  reason 
has  been  referred  to  by  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Macdonald).  It  is  that, 
time  and  again  over  the  last  5  years,  we 
have  been  promised  proposals  from  the 
Administration — ^thls  and  the  previous 
Administration — for  permanent  fxmding. 
Is  there  reason  to  believe  we  shall  have 
such  a  bill  before  us  in  time  for  delibera- 
tion and  enactment  by  next  June  30? 

Permanent  fxmding  was  first  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Educational  Television  in 
1967. 

In  1968.  in  his  education  message  to  the 


Congress,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  for 
a  "long-range  financing  plan." 

Richard  Nixon  in  his  budget  mesage 
on  January  29,  1971.  promised  such  leg- 
islation. 

Clay  T.  Whitehead  speaking  for  the 
administration  on  May  13  of  last  year  in- 
dicated that  we  would  have  legislation  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  He  said: 

The  bill  Is  now  In  Its  final  stages  of  prepa- 
ration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  RooNKY  of  Permsylvanla,  his  time 
was  allotted  to  Mr.  Van  Debrlih.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
cniairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Harvey)  commented  earlier  that  13 
percent  of  Federsil  money  was  now  going 
into  the  local  stations. 

This  bill  will  provide  30  percent. 

He  also  stated  that  decreasing  from 
$65  million  to  $45  million,  but  he  failed 
to  realize  the  States  and  private  indus- 
try contributions  are  diminishing  to  pub- 
lic broadcasting  today— and  that  Is  why 
this  legislation  is  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  So  50  percent  of 
every  dollar  we  authorize  in  this  leigsla- 
tlon.  If  you  elect  to  follow  the  commit- 
tee's formula,  will  go  directly  through  to 
local  stations.  This  Is  localism  at  its  best. 

We  have  had  our  fim.  We  have  taken 
our  shots  at  Vanoctir  and  McNeil.  We 
have  vented  our  resentment  against  sev- 
eral local  stations  whose  programing  an- 
noyed us.  All  of  these  cases,  if  brought 
before  the  proper  authorities,  can  be 
treated  individually. 

Let  us  now  show  the  greatness  that  Is 
In  America.  Let  us  show  that  this  Is,  after 
all.  a  nation  that  can  support  diversity 
of  opinion,  and— yes.  support  it  with 
public  funding,  for  a  sufBcient  time  span 
to  assxire  its  Independence  and  con- 
tinuity. 

Let  us  fxmd  this  agency  for  2  full  years. 
Let  us  follow  the  committee's  considered 
judgment  by  rejecting  both  pending 
amendments. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Frey.  his  time  was  granted  to  Mr. 

EiEITH.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that  the  per- 
manent funding  which  is  talked  of,  that 
the  administration  has  assured  us  in 
years  past  would  be  forthcoming,  orig- 
inally was  In  the  amount  of  $100  million, 
as  recommended  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation. This  is  substantially  under  that 
which  would  have  been  therein  author- 
ized. So,  by  those  standards  and  by  the 
infiation  that  has  ensued  since,  it  is  ft 
much  more  modest  amount  than  origi- 
nally contemplated. 

With  reference  to  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  about  the  New  York  pro- 


gram, this,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  a  very 
serious  charge  and  one  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  should  be  alerted 
to.  Fun<Ung  of  public  affairs  programs 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic system.  There  is,  however,  a  proc- 
ess which  we  can  observe  and  which 
should  be  observed  in  getting  at  that  can- 
cer, and  that  is  the  FCC.  They  have  juris- 
diction over  that  kind  of  programing,  as 
they  do  over  the  private  networks.  I  think 
that  is  the  channel  that  should  be  used, 
and  I  would  encourage  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  stations  themselves  to  be 
among  those  who  bring  these  charges, 
because  what  Injures  one  station  Injures 
the  vaUdlty  of  aU. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  reject  and 
vote  against  either  amendment  that  is 
before  us  here  today.  Two-year  funding 
is  better  than  3  because  it  keeps  the 
feet  to  the  fire.  The  2-year  funding  is 
better  than  one  because  it  gives  the  pro- 
graming a  chance  and  enables  the  sys- 
tem to  continue  to  produce  the  caliber 
of  programs  that  we  have  had  in  the 
least  2  years  since  this  most  recent  act 
was  enacted. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
reject  all  amendments  to  the  committee 
bin  In  this  respect  and  siiwort  It  In  Its 
present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reis). 

Mr.  BEID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Harvey  amendment, 
which  would  cut  the  authorizations  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
from  $65  to  $45  million  and  would  limit 
It  to  1  year  rather  than  2  years,  as  op- 
posed to  the  committee  bill.  I  believe 
what  is  absolutely  clear  is  that  these 
public  stations  produce  many  of  the  most 
creative  programs  on  television  and  on 
radio.  As  such,  they  need  and  deserve 
assured  continuation  with  sufficient 
funds,  not  a  critical  hand-to-hand, 
mouth-to-mouth  existence  where  they 
have  to  come  begging  to  Congress  every 
year.  Let  us  finally  learn  to  reward  ex- 
cellence with  the  respect  It  so  clearly 
deserves.  Mr.  Chainrum,  the  record  of 
public  television  and  public  radio  stations 
since  their  formation  is  indeed  impres- 
sive. Not  only  the  number  of  stations 
has  been  greaUy  increased,  but  clearly 
the  demand  for  their  broadcasts  has 
soared,  so  that  no  less  than  48  States  in 
the  Union  are  served  with  an  estimated 
weekly  watching  audience  of  50  million 
people.  Popular  programs  on  these  sta- 
tions vary  from  "Sesame  Street,"  an 
educational  program  for  young  children 
which  has  been  widely  acclaimed  by  edu- 
cators from  coast  to  coast,  to  "The 
Advocates,"  also  In  a  sense  an  education- 
al program  directed  to  adults,  raising 
vital  questions  of  public  poUcy  on  a  week- 
ly basis  in  which  both  sides  of  these  is- 
sues are  fairly  and  broadly  defined. 

Now  there  are  those  in  the  Congress 
who  would  cut  the  Federal  contribution 
to  these  stations  and  extend  it  for  only 
1  year.  In  msmy  cases  threatening  their 
operations,  if  not  their  existence.  I  would 
point  out  that  a  simple  12-month  author- 
ization would  kill  any  long-range  pro- 
graming or  development  of  new  pro- 
grams, which  take  from  18  to  24  months 
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to  devel<9  and  evaluate.  In  addition, 
a  1-year  authorization  would  lower 
morale  of  the  employees  of  the  stations 
so  that  In  all  likelihood  a  large  nimiber 
of  the  most  qualified  broadcasters,  re- 
porters, and  technicians  would  leave 
public  broadcasting  and  return  to  the 
"safe"  Jobs  at  the  major  networks.  This 
would  virtually  destroy  these  Innovative 
and  excellent  programs  which  have  been 
developed  with  care  and  precision  in  re- 
cent years. 

Furthermore,  let  me  state  that  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  is  very 
clear  on  the  principal  criteria.  Certainly 
one  of  the  principal  criteria  is,  name- 
ly, "programs  of  high  quality."  High 
quality  does  not  always  lend  itself  to 
pluridlsm,  localism,  or  whatever,  but  I 
believe  that  these  stations  are  rendering 
a  national  service.  The  people  working 
on  them  are  dedicated.  Programs  like 
Sesame  Street  have  lifted  the  education 
of  oiu-  children.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  stand  back  of  adequate  authoriza- 
tions and  not  cripple  the  authorizations 
or  the  fimdamental  programs  that  take 
18  to  24  months  to  prepare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Harvey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Harvey) .      

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  remarks  of 
Members  on  the  amendment,  I  have  been 
sitting  here  looking  at  yellowed  pages 
from  the  September  21,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  find  that 
then  we  were  also  discussing  the  fact 
that  this  committee  wanted  some  sort  of 
permanent  financing.  I  will  merely  quote 
a  short  paragraph  from  my  remarks  then. 
I  said 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate  what  I 
■aid  earlier  about  the  method  of  financing. 
Both  the  majority  and  the  minority  views 
show  that  the  Carnegie  Commission  ob- 
jected and  strongly  disapproved  of  the  ap- 
propriation method  of  financing  because  of 
the  political  Influence  connected  with  It.  The 
Ford  Foundation  people,  Mr.  Bundy  and  Mr. 
Friendly,  well  known  peraonaUtles,  objected 
to  the  appropriation  process  method  of  fi- 
nancing. We  ought  to  consider  those  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  still  objecting  to 
this  particular  method.  I  submit  that  this 
is  the  first  administration  that  hsis  come 
before  this  committee  and  pledged  that 
they  will  have  a  permanent  system  of  fi- 
nancing submitted  within  the  next  year. 

My  plea  is.  give  them  a  chance  to  sub- 
mit It.  We  have  been  working  for  this  sys- 
tem since  1967.  We  do  not  have  it.  Let  us 
give  them  a  chance  to  do  it.  This  bill  does 
not  do  that.  This  bill  sets  up  a  2-year 
authorization  that  is  going  to  give  a  per- 
fect excuse  to  anybody  not  to  go  out  and 
set  up  a  permanent  system  of  financing. 
Two  years  from  now  we  will  be  back  in 
this  Chamber  arguing  at  that  time  how 
much  are  we  going  to  give  them  In  this 
authorization  and  aiipropriation  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  dialr  recognizes 
the  gentieman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  the  previous  administration 
came  before  our  committee  twice  and 


said  they  would  like  to  have  this  per- 
manent legislation.  This  administration 
has  done  it  only  once. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Hastings  Keith,  who  is  retir- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  Congress.  He  Is 
really  one  of  the  most  hardworking,  fair- 
minded  men  of  the  C(mgress.  A  man  of 
integrity,  who  always  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience  and  puts  that 
above  political  expediency.  He  has  al- 
ways been  an  asset  as  a  member  of  our 
committee.  I  am  proud  of  the  position 
the  genUeman  has  taken  today  and  I 
want  to  ccmipliment  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  following  up  briefly, 
the  committee  came  to  this  House  with 
a  bill.  We  voted  this  bill  to  the  House 
almost  unanimously. 

I  intend  to  stand  by  what  the  commit- 
tee brought  to  the  floor. 

I  wiU  stand  by  the  2  years.  The  sub- 
committee in  their  wisdom  worked  that 
out,  and  in  the  full  committee  we  de- 
cided this  was  right.  So  I  say  I  will  stand 
by  the  2  years.  I  would  have  been  for  3 
years  otherwise,  because  I  think  that  is 
the  course  we  should  take.  The  admin- 
istration has  said  they  will  come  up  next 
year  with  a  plan  of  long-range  fi- 
nancing, but  then  we  would  sdso  have 
to  come  in  next  year  for  another  author- 
ization. This  carries  us  until  we  can  get 
something  from  the  White  House  or  the 
administration,  and  it  will  take  2  years 
to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AH  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentieman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Harvey). 

The  amendmoit  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey). 

TELLER  VOTE  WrTH  CLERKS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Hasvey,  Staggers,  Van  Deerlin, 
and  Keith. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  166,  noes 
183,  not  voting  84,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  178] 

(Recorded  Ttiler  Vote] 

AYES— 166 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Baker 

Belcher 

Betts 

Blester 

Blackbtim 

Bow 

Bray 

BrlnUey 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broybm,  N.C. 

Broyum,  Va. 


Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carlson 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

Collins.  Tex. 

ConaUe 

Conover 

Coughlln 


Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 


Fish 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Gonzalez 
Doodling 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HUlU 
Hogan 
Hoamer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
King 
Kyi 

lisndgrebe 
lAtta 
Iiennon 
Lent 
Uoyd 
McCIory 
McCIure 
McCoUlster 
McCuUodi 
McDade 


Aboureak 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspm 
AsplnaU 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 

Brasoo 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clark 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Cotter 

CtUver 

Curlln 

Danlelson 

Davis,  S.C. 

delaOazsa 

DeUums 

Denholm 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drtnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 


McKwen 
McKevltt 
Mabon 
MaUary 


Martin 

Matblas,  Calif . 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Majme 

MUler,  Ohio 

MInshall 

MlzeU 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

BaUsback 

Randall 

Barlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Boblson.  N.Y. 

Bousselot 

Runnels 

Ruptw 

Ruth 

Batterfield 

Baylor 

Scherle 

NOES— 188 

Fuqua 

Oarmata 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Oruntbs 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

mcks.  Wash. 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

ICazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluccynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MalUlard 
Matsunaga, 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MltcheU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 


SChneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shoup 

Slkes 

SkubltB 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
Whltehoist 
vrhltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
wydler 
Wyue 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

O'Konskl 

O-NelU 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PUEe 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Retd 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roe 

Rogers 

BoncaUo 

Booney,  Pa.. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowdd 

Rouah 

Roy 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Scbeuer 

Selberllnc 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stratton 
Stuekey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
White 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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NOT  VOTINa- 84 


Abemethy 

Eshleman 

Metcalfe 

Anderson, 

Plndley 

Michel 

Tenn. 

Fisher 

Mlkva 

Ashbrook 

Plynt 

MUler,  Calif. 

Baring 

Praser 

Mills.  Ark. 

Bell 

Pulton 

MlUs.  Md. 

Bingham 

OallflanaUs 

Montgomery 

Blanton 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Boggs 

Gibbons 

Patman 

BroomfleM 

Goldwater 

Pryor,  Art 

Burton 

Griffin 

Puclnskl 

Caffery 

Hagan 

Rodlno 

Camp 

Hanna 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Cederberg 

Hubert 

St  Germain 

Celler 

HoUfleld 

Schmltz 

Chlsholm 

J  arm  an 

Sebellus 

Clausen, 

Jonas 

Slsk 

DonH. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Clawson,  Del 

Kee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

Kyros 

Springer 

Colmer 

Landrnm 

Staggers 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Stephens 

Corman 

Long,  La. 

Stokes 

Daniels,  M  J. 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Veysey 

Dwyer 

McDonald, 

Wilson, 

Edmondson 

Mich. 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  Calif 

McMillan 

Esch 

Melcher 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  version 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  is  a  Federal  program 
success  story,  although  at  times  a  con- 
troversial story. 

In  1962  when  the  Corporation  was 
created,  there  were  76  public  television 
stations  serving  slightly  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  population.  Today  there 
are  220  stations  serving  75  percent  of  the 
population.  These  stations  are  in  48  of 
the  50  States.  I  might  add  that  we  have 
a  very  eflfective  station  In  my  hometown 
of  Austin  that  is  managed  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Bob  Schenkkan. 

In  addition  to  the  television  stations 
there  are  500  public  broadcasting  radio 
stations.  In  the  3  years  of  1969. 1970.  and 
1971  there  has  been  an  Increase  In  week- 
ly viewers  of  public  television  that  has 
grown  from  30  million  to  38  million  to  50 
million  In  1971 — an  Increase  of  almost 
30  percent  per  year. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  for  every  dollar 
granted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast- 
ing facilities.  $11  In  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate funds  have  been  expended.  The 
education  TV  station  In  my  district 
KRLN.  last  week  raised  over  $250,000 
by  a  public  auction. 

We  are  all  famllar  with  some  of  the 
worthwhile  programs  that  have  been  de- 
veloped through  educational  television; 
"Sesame  Street"  is  an  example.  Although 
this  has  been  billed  as  a  children's  educa- 
tional program,  I  have  heard  many 
adults  quoting  from  this  program— In- 
cluding two  or  three  of  my  colleagues. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
public  broadcasting  stations  have  been 
used  for  Instructional  purposes  In  the 
public  schools.  Three  out  of  four  of  the 
81,000  public  schools  in  the  United  States 
have  television  receivers.  Telecasts  from 
public  television  stations  are  used  by  33 
percent  of  all  schools  and  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  schools  that  have  televi- 
sion sets. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  efforts, 
and  may  be  efforts  on  the  floor,  to  cut 
back  the  committee  authorization  to  1 
year  at  $45  million.  The  committee  bill 
contains  2-year  funding  at  the  rate  of 
$60  million  for  operations  the  first  year 
plus  $25  million  for  acquisition  and  in- 
stallation of  noneducatlonal  broadcast- 
ing facilities.  The  committee  bill  provides 
$90  million  for  the  activities  of  CPB  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
effective  operation  of  CPB  that  at  least 
a  2-year  authorization  be  granted,  since 
18  to  24  months  leadtlme  Is  needed  to 
successfully  develop  and  produce  an 
original  program  series. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  requires  that  five  of  the 
15  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  be  chief  execu- 
tive staff  officers  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  or  radio  stations.  The 
other  10  members  represent  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  bill  today.  Public  broadcasting 
has  proved  itself  an  effective  medltmi.  It 
has  received  the  financial  support  of  the 
local  and  State  governments  and  of  pri- 
vate groups.  Most  Important  of  all  it 
h£is  received  the  support  of  the  viewers. 
Let's  continue  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program. 

The  image  many  of  us  have  of  public 
television  is  based  on  our  familiarity  with 
our  own  public  television.  In  central 
Texas,  KRLN-TV  is  and  has  been  a 
well-run,  well-programed  station  serv- 
ing the  axis  cities  of  Austin  and  San 
Antonio.  The  campus  of  the  University  of 
Texas  is  the  headquarters  of  Austin 
public  TV,  smd  our  imiversity  gives  this 
program  full  support.  Some  of  our 
grams — ^like  Carrascolindas — ^have  prom- 
ise of  becoming  a  regional  or  national 
program.  Other  Interesting  Innovations 
are  underway. 

We  should  keep  these  TV  stations 
going  forward.  The  committee  bill  does 
that,  and  should  be  supported. 

AMKNOMXNT   OFFKBZD   BT   MS.   CRAPFXLL 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chappeix:  Page 
8,  after  line  5,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  Section  396(f)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Corporation  shall  not  conduct  or 
finance  any  voter  polls  or  public  opinion 
surreys  pertaining  to  projected  balloting  in 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental  elec- 
tions; nor  shall  any  entity  which  conducts  or 
finances  such  a  poll  or  survey  be  eligible  for 
receipt  of  funds  from  the  Corporation  during 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  conducting  or 
financing  occiurs." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  yield  to  me  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  we  could  set  a  limit 
of  debate  on  this  amendment. 

Having  heard  the  amendment  read.  It 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment,  and  it  can 
be  read  again  if  needed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
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amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vh-ginia? 

PABJLIAMENTASY  IMqUIBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parllEimentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
comln«r  out  of  the  gentleman's  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  if  we  would  make  it  20  min- 
utes, and  I  wiU  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  Oth- 
erwise I  would  object. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  will  yield  very  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
put  that  as  a  motion  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

MOTION  OITKRXD  BT  MX.  STAGGEBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 

PAU.IAMXNTAKT   INQTTOIT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Cbaii- 
man.  Is  this  going  to  be  20  minutes  after 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will  state 
that  it  will  be  a  total  of  20  minutes. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Congress  adopted  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  it  was  fully  Intended 
that  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting would  be  a  nonpolitlcal  entity. 
Indeed.  I  believe  the  legislation  spedfl- 
cally  enjoined  the  Corporation  from  en- 
gaging In  political  activity  either  in 
programing  or  in  its  general  operations 
and  activities. 

Now   the  Corporation  was  not  pre- 
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eluded  from  covering  controversial  poli- 
tical issues  In  the  programs  it  funds  and 
distributes,  but  it  was  required  that  there 
be  strict  adherance  to  objectivity  and 
balance  in  all  such  programs  or  program 
series. 

Unfortunately,  experimce  has  shown 
that  there  has  been  some  difficulty  In 
implementing  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  political  activity,  and  the  explicit 
requirement  of  balance  and  objectivity 
in  all  controversial  programs. 

The  Corporation  and  the  entitles  it 
funds,  shoiUd  in  my  opinion  be  precluded 
from  conducting  or  financing  voted  polls 
or  public  opinion  siurveys  pertaining  to 
public  voting  In  Federal,  State,  or  local 
elections. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

At  least  one  program  production  entity 
funded  by  CPB — ^the  National  Public  Af- 
fairs Center  for  Television — has  con- 
ducted voter  preference  polls  and  public 
opinion  surveys  during  the  State  primary 
campaigns.  Since  these  surveys  seem  to 
affect  public  opinion,  as  well  as  measure 
it,  CPB  and  its  program  production  cen- 
ters should  be  prohibited  from  this  ac- 
tivity in  order  to  preserve  the  nonpolitl- 
cal nature  of  the  Corporation  and  close 
any  possible  loophole  in  the  proposed  re- 
strictions against  controversial  political 
issue  programing. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  the  wording  of 
this  amendment — it  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Corporation  shall  not  conduct  or  fi- 
nance any  voter  polls  or  public  opinion  sur- 
veys pertaining  to  projected  balloting  to  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  governmental  electlona; 
nor  shall  any  entity  which  conducts  or  fi- 
nances such  a  poll  or  surveys  be  eligible  for 
receipt  of  funds  from  the  Corporation  dxirlng 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  conducting  or 
financing  occurs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  prohibit 
this  kind  of  activity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  seek  to  use  public  fimds  in  this  kind 
of  business.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  this 
excellent  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

What  the  gentleman  has  brought  out 
here  seems  soimd  from  every  angle  of 
fairness  that  it  seems  it  would  satisfy 
the  logic  and  meet  the  approval  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

All  of  us  in  politics  know  the  impact 
of  polling.  We  know  how  unreliable  it  is. 

We  also  know  how  voters'  moods 
change  so  quickly.  In  other  words,  a  poll 
taken  3  days  ago  may  not  reflect  the  true 
voter  interest  at  this  time. 

With  all  of  the  criticism  and  all  of  the 
discussion  that  constantly  comes  up  on 
public  broadcasting  stations  as  to 
whether  they  are  fair  or  equitable,  it 
seems  advisable  to  stay  out  of  contro- 
versial public  polling. 

We  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we 
would  remove  this  type  of  program  in- 
formation from  the  broadcasting  field. 
Let  us  leave  this  to  the  professional 
pollers  and  take  it  completely  out  of  the 
public  broadcasting  Industry. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
sound  amendment  and  I  very  strongly 
advocate  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  QBJ088.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  in- 
terest of  saving  time — and  that  seems  to 
be  the  objective  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) — ^I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  him 
at  this  time  to  arise  and  accept  this  very 
worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
too  much  generosity  and  I  just  cannot 
take  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  it  was  so 
easy  to  overwhelm  the  gentleman  with 
generosity. 

This  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted.  I 
do  not  know  whether  these  polls  are 
financed  by  Rockefeller  Foimdatlon 
money.  Ford  Foundation  money,  or  the 
taxpayers'  money.  In  any  event  I  do  not 
tMnk  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corp. 
should  be  in  the  business  of  conducting 
political  polls. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Macdon- 
ALD  of  Massachusetts  yielded  his  time  to 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin.) 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  some  of  ourl^lleagues  have  planes 
to  catch,  so.  as  usual.  I  shall  be  a  model 
of  brevity.  However,  it  does  surprise  me, 
when  things  get  to  the  crimch,  how  often 
our  conservative  friends  turn  their  backs 
on  the  principle  of  localism,  and  espouse 
instead  the  heavy  hand,  the  mailed  fist 
of  centralized  government. 

What  we  have  set  forth  in  the  public 
broadcasting  law — and  what  we  require 
over  and  above  what  we  require  of  the 
commercial  broadcasters^— is  that  there 
shall  be  not  merely  adherence  to  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  under  which  commercial 
broadcasters  must  seek  out  opposing 
points  of  view,  but  there  must  be  "strict 
adherence  to  objectivity  and  balance"  in 
all  material  that  goes  onto  the  air. 

The  proposer  of  this  amendment  has 
not  suggested  that  he  foimd  polls  con- 
ducted by  public  broadcasting  stations 
any  more  onerous,  any  more  mischief 
making  than  polls  conducted  by  news- 
papers or  by  commercial  broadcasting, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  Mr. 
CHAPPELL  if  he  could  cite  any  such  ex- 
amples. I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  poll- 
ing in  general,  but  let  us  not  put  any 
dampers  on  the  right  of  our  public  broad- 
casters that  we  do  not  put  on  the  right 
of  our  commercial  broadcasters. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Let  me  say,  first  of 
all,  there  is  such  an  example  on  record, 
and  let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
I  am  not  opp^ed  to  polls  in  general,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  any  kind  of  poll  which 
might  be  used  or  cotdd  be  used  to  Influ- 
ence electlcms.  I  dte  an  example  in  Wis- 
consin during  the  present  primary  cam- 


paigns where  one  of  the  stations  there 
made  a  poll  and  gave  the  results  of  that 
poll  before  the  Florida  primary  and  after 
the  Plorida  primary. 

This  was  Information  which  could  have 
been  used  to  Influence  voters,  and  I  think 
the  public  dollars  of  this  Nation  should 
not  be  used  in  any  wise  to  conduct  polls 
which  might  influence  elections. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  But  the  gentleman 
does  not  make  a  case  that  polls  conduct- 
ed by  public  television  or  financed  by 
public  television  do  any  more  mischief  in 
that  regard  than  polls  that  appear  on 
commercial  television,  does  he? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unsmimous  consent,  Mr.  Tiernan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  wlU  yield  after 
making  a  point.  That  is  the  very  Issue 
that  has  been  raised.  This  amendment 
asks  us  to  put  on  the  public  sector  of 
broadcasting  a  legislative  restriction  that 
we  do  not  place  on  the  commercial  sector. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  merely  want  to  say  at  this 
time  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  just  made  about  the 
requirements  for  objectivity  on  the  part 
of  our  public  broadcasting  systems,  be- 
cause when  I  get  my  own  time  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
about  a  particular  poll  that  was  taken  on 
channel  13  in  New  York  when  I  consider 
a  disgrace  to  any  broadcasting  system, 
and  particularly  to  a  public  broadcasting 
system.  I  am  going  to  read  it  in  full,  but 
I  shall  not  take  the  gentleman's  time  to 
do  it  now.  But  I  want  him  to  remember 
his  words. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  He  has  a  long 
memory.  _.„  ^^ 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding.  I  merely  want  to 
observe  that  I  cannot  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  argument  that  we  should  not 
put  a  restriction  on  public  broadcasting 
that  we  do  not  put  on  anybody  else.  Ob- 
viously we  csamot  put  restrictions  on  oth- 
er people  that  we  put  on  public  broad- 
castnlg.  The  point  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  making,  of  course,  is  quite  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  proper  to  spend  public  mon- 
ey to  Infiuence  elections.  What  private 
people  do  is  their  own  business. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  When  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  fairness  and  objectivity  In 
respect  to  equal  time,  we  have  put  re- 
strictions on  both  public  and  commercial 
broadcasters.  Let  us  not  put  restrictions 
on  the  public  sector  that  we  do  not  place 
on  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Let  me  say.  first  of  all. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  making  a  logical 
comparison  here.  Newspapers  are  pri- 
vatdy  owned  and  privately  financed. 
The  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  is 
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publicly  financed.  They  are  completely 
different.  All  of  us  know  what  the  news- 
papers do  and  can  do.  We  know  what 
other  private  interests  can  do.  But  we 
concern  ourselves  here  with  public  tax 
money.  What  the  amendment  provides 
is  that  tax  money  cannot  be  used  to  con- 
duct any  kind  of  poll  which  could  be  used 
to  influence  an  election.  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  can  be  opposed  to  an  amendment 
prohibiting  the  use  of  public  money  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERIilN.  PubUc  polls  reflect 
opinion,  and  might  be  an  important  part 
of  public  affairs  which  we  have  com- 
missioned public  broadcasting  to  provide. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  The  point  I  would 
make  further  is  that  we  are  here  talking 
again  about  taxpayers'  moneys  being 
used  to  influence  elections  through  the 
impact  of  polls  and  surveys  however 
taken.  We  have  no  way  of  specifying 
what  kinds  of  polls  these  institutions 
might  take  or  their  authenticity.  All  of 
us  know  there  are  all  kinds  of  polls,  and 
we  can  get  all  kinds  of  opinions  with 
polls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)    to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  too  serious  a  fight  with  this 
amendment,  but  I  think  the  bill  ought 
to  be  kept  as  it  is.  All  of  these  statiofDs 
have  local  men  to  direct  their  activities. 
If  we  start  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
stations,  then  we  will  Just  keep  on  doing 
it  right  along. 

We  have  had  no  complaint  on  this  in 
the  committee.  No  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  know  of  has  come  to  me  on  this. 
No  one  has  come  to  us  in  the  hearings 
to  say  this  should  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
now  is  the  time  to  legislate  on  this,  imtil 
after  we  have  had  full  testimony  and 
hearings.  Often  we  get  only  one  side  here 
on  the  floor.  We  ought  to  let  the  other 
side  have  their  say. 

Mr.  VAN  DEKRLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  when  Dean 
Burch  appeared  before  oxir  committee  4 
months  ago,  he  testified  as  of  the  morn- 
ing he  appeared  there  had  been  not  one 
complaint  directed  to  the  PCC  under 
the  fairness  doctrine  on  public  telerision. 

Mr.  8TAGOERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  wrong  place 
and  the  wrong  time  to  legislate  on  this. 
I  would  be  happy  to  hav?  the  committee 
hold  hearings  on  this  and  hear  both 
sides,  which  is  fair,  and  then  try  to  bring 
in  a  bill  if  necessary. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  norida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  if  there  have  been  no  complaints 
and  no  problems  with  this  sort  of  thing, 
It  will  not  hurt  to  pass  this  amendment 
and  be  sure  it  does  not  happen  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  a  sort  of 
negative  way  to  get  at  the  problem.  I 
think  the  best  thing  would  be  to  have 
hearings  and  have  both  sides  come  in  so 
we  can  hear  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  . 


TSLLEB    VOTE    WITH    CI.XKKB 

Mr.    CHAPPELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Chappell,  Stacgkrs,  Van  Dkbilin, 
and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tdlers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  203,  noes 
135,  not  voting  94,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  179] 

[Recorded  Tdler  Vote] 

AYES— 203 


Abbltt 

Gonzalez 

Pimla 

Alexander 

Ooodllng 

Poage 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Poff 

Archer 

Green,  Pa. 

PoweU 

Arenda 

Gross 

Price.  Tex. 

AsplnaU 

Grover 

Qule 

Baker 

Gubser 

Qtiiuen 

Belcher 

Gude 

Rallsback 

Bennett 

Haley 

RandaU 

Betts 

Hall 

Rarlck 

Blaggl 

Halpem 

Rhodes 

Blester 

HamUton 

Roberta 

Blackburn 

HanuncQT- 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bow 

schmldt 

Roe 

Bray 

Hansen,  Wash 

.  Roush 

Brtnkley 

Harsha 

Runnels 

Harvey 

Ruth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Bays 

Sandman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Htehler,  W.  Va.  Batterffleld 

Broyhin,  W.O. 

Henderson 

Baylor 

BioyhUl.  Va. 

Hulls 

Bcherle 

Buchanan 

Hogan 

ScbneebeU 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hbrton 

Schwengel 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hbsmer 

Scott 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Hull 

Shoup 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hunt 

Shrlver 

Byron 

Hutchinson 

sues 

CabeU 

Ichord 

Skubltz 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  OaUf. 

Garter 

Jones,  N.O. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kazen 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Keating 

Stanton. 

ChappeU 

Keith 

J.  William 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Stanton. 

Cleveland 

King 

James  V. 

ColUer 

Kuykendall 

Steed 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kyi 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Latto 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Oonoble 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

Conover 

Lent 

SulUvan 

Conte 

Uoyd 

Talcott 

Crane 

McClory 

Taylor 

Curlln 

McColUster 

Teagua,  Calif. 

Daniel.  Va. 

McDade 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis.  Oa. 

McEwen 

Terry 

Davis.  B.C. 

McKevltt 

Thompson,  Oa 

Davis.  Wta. 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

delaOana 

MaUUard 

Thone 

Delaney 

Mann 

Vander  Jagt 

Denbolm 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Dennis 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Ware 

DerwlnsU 

MathlB.Ga. 

Devlne 

Miller,  Ohio 

White 

Dickinson 

MUIs.  Md. 

Whltehurst 

Dom 

MlnshaU 

Whltten 

Downing 

MlzeU 

Wldnall 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Edwards.  AU. 

Murphy,  m. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Erlenbom 

Myers 

Winn 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Wright 

Flowers 

Nelaen 

Wyatt 

Ford.  Oerald  R.  Nichols 

Wydler 

Forsyth* 

CKonaU 

Wylle 

Fountain 

PeUy 

Wyman 

Frellngbuyaen 

Pepper 

Young,  Fla. 

Frey 

PettU 

Young,  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Peyser 

Zlon 

Qaydos 

Pickle 

Zwach 

Olalmo 

Pike 
NOSS— 18S 

Abounzk. 

Beglch 

Carney 

Adams 

Bergland 

Clark 

Addabbo 

Bevlll 

CoUlns.m. 

Anderson, 

Blatnlk 

Cotter 

Calif. 

Coughlln 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boland 

CiUver 

Andrews, 

BoUlng 

Dellenback 

N.  Dak. 

Brademas 

Annunzlo 

Brasco 

Dent 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Dlngell 

Aspln 

Burke,  Mass. 

Donobue 

BadlUo 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dow 

Barrett 

Carey.  N.T. 

Dulskl 

duPont 

ECkhardt 

■tlberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUUamD. 
Fraser 
Frenzd 
OannatB 
Gettya 
Orasso 
Gray 

oniDths 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hastlnga 

Hathaway 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


Koch 

Ijeggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maodonald, 


Madden 

MaUary 

Matsxinaga 

Mayne 

MaiszoU 

Meeds 


Mink 

Mitchell 

MoUohan 

Ktnnag«n 

Moor  head 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

CHara 

©•NeUl 

Patten 

Perkins 

Poden 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Price,  m. 


PiirceU 
Rangel 

1C0C8 

Held 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Boncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Rnppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stratton 

Symington 

Thompson,  KJ. 

Tleman 

TTdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTINCI— 04 


Abemethy 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aahbrook 
Baring 
BeU 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Broomfleld 
Burton 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
DIggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
■dmondson 
Edwards,  OaUf. 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Flndley 
Fisher 


Flood 

Flynt 

Fulton 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Hagan 

Witnna 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Klucsynski 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMUlan 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 


MUler.  Calif. 
MUIs.  Ark. 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Passman 
Patman 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Rodlno 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
Schmltz 
SebeUus 
Selberllng 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Spenoe 
Springer 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Xniman 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Wampler 
WUllams 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Mr.  PELLT  changed  his  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Bir.  FIOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  before  us,  HJl.  13918,  is  of 
immense  importance  to  the  continued 
growth  of  viable  nonoommercial  radio 
and  television  stations  throughout  our 
Nation.  If ,  as  I  sincerely  believe  we 
should,  approve  this  legislation,  each 
Member  of  this  House  will  have  voted  to 
enrich 'the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  bis 
district. 

I  speak  with  an  especial  knowledge  of, 
and  pride  in,  the  distinguished  record  of 
public  broadcasting  in  my  own  State  of 
Alabama.  It  was  15  years  ago,  when  pub- 
lic television  was  solely  educational  tele- 
vision, that  a  group  of  visionary  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  set  to  work  fash- 
ioning what  was  to  became  the  Alabama 
Public  Television  Commission. 

These  men  and  women  sensed  the  im- 
portance that  noncommercial  broad- 
casting could  have  In  bringing  into  their 
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schools  a  vital  tool  of  educational  tech- 
nology and  in  bringing  into  their  homes 
programs  that  are  distinguished  by  their 
quality  and  depth. 

And  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  wise  to  the  potential  of  this 
communications  tool  for  the  betterment 
of  its  citizens,  provided  in  the  beginning 
and  has  continued  to  provide  the  essen- 
tial local  bedrock  support  for  the  Ala- 
bama State  Public  Television  Network. 

The  State  network  came  into  being 
with  three  stations;  now  there  are  eight. 
Each  school  day,  the  children  of  Ala- 
bama and  their  teachers  may  call  upon 
a  vast  range  of  programs  to  markedly 
assist  in  the  learning  process.  The  great 
bulk  of  these  instructional  programs  are 
produced  by  the  skilled  public  television 
experts  of  local  public  school  systems  and 
the  great  universities  of  Alabama  who 
are  partners  in  this  noble  venture. 

Children's  programing — and  who  has 
not  heard  of  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The 
Electric  Co.,"  and  "Mister  Rogers'  Neigh- 
borhood"— are  telecast  in  those  hours 
when  the  youngsters  first  arrive  back 
home. 

In  the  evening,  the  Alabama  public 
television  stations  skillfully  mix  the  di- 
verse fare  available  from  national  pro- 
duction centers  with  more  local  pro- 
grams or  programs  -  available  from  the 
growing  tape  librturies  of  public  televi- 
sion. 

Indeed,  for  the  citizens  of  Alabama, 
there  truly  is  something  for  everyone 
on  public  television.  The  people  in  the 
rural  areas  may  select  for  viewing  a 
given  program  while  the  people  living 
in  the  luban  areas  may  choose  another 
offering.  We  older  viewers  can  enjoy 
quality  drama  and  our  children  have 
their  own  programing. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it 
is  critical  to  continue  to  assist  the  Ala- 
bama State  Public  Television  Network 
and  all  of  those  components  of  public 
broadcasting  which  exist  to  serve  those 
local  stations.  I  believe  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  Is  essential  if  the  growing  service 
by  public  broadcasting  is  to  continue, 
not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  but 
all  citizens. 

Specifically,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  the 
State  system  in  Alabama  would  receive 
roughly  twice  the  current  amount  in  the 
direct  community  service  grant  program 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. Not  only  is  this  CPB  grant  pro- 
gram important,  but  that  portion  of  HH. 
13918  which  provides  $25  million  for  the 
HEW  facilities  program  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  help  our  local  public  tele- 
vision stations  to  operate  with  quality. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  mention  the 
HEW  facilities  program  without  recall- 
ing that  the  father  of  that  program  in 
this  House  was  the  most  distinguished 
Congressman  Keimeth  Roberts,  part  of 
whose  House  district.  Dallas  Coimty,  it 
will  be  my  privilege  to  represent  In  the 
93d  Congress. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  public  broad- 
casting in  the  Nation,  it  is  overwhelm- 
ingly agreed  by  the  local  stations  CPB 
is  serving  that  the  Corporation  Is  writ- 
ing a  laudstble  record  as  it  imderstakes 
to  develop  public  broadcasting  Into  the 
vital  natural  resource  it  can  and  must 
become.  We  must  not  pull  the  rug  out 


from  under  CPB.  either  by  cutting  laack 
on  the  fimds  or  retreating  from  the  im- 
portant gain  of  a  2-year  authorization  as 
contained  in  HJl.  13918. 

Up  to  now,  CPB  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  mere  establishment  of  a 
minimum  of  interconnection  and  a  mini- 
mum of  programs  to  offer  local  stations 
on  that  interconnecticm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  time  to  move 
beyond  the  establishment  of  the  skele- 
ton of  a  great  nationwide  system  of 
strong  local  public  broadcasting.  This  is 
the  time  to  vote  our  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  noncommercial  broadcasting 
to  realize  the  dreams  which  we  hold  for 
it — and  which  we  will,  I  predict,  see 
coming  Increasingly  true  if  public  broad- 
casting is  given  our  support. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
follow  up  my  statement  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaJifomia  regarcUng  his  state- 
ment that  there  were  in  the  law  provi- 
sions that  will  protect  the  public  from 
unfair  public  television  practices  to 
make  sure  that  it  adheres  to  objec- 
tivity in  the  presentation  that  it  makes  to 
the  public.  Also,  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  he  un- 
derstands that  to  date  his  committee  has 
never  received  a  complaint  about  the  ob- 
jectivity of  public  television. 

We  are  going  to  change  that  today 
because  I  am  going  to  make  this  com- 
plaint on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  chairman  or 
the  gentleman  from  California  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  see  that  public  television 
does  stay  objective  as  they  say  it  should 
stay  and  how  a  Member  can  protect  the 
public  from  unfair  and  imobjective  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  television  stations? 

What  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  read  to  the 
House  a  column  that  was  written  by  a 
local  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  in  the 
New  York  area.  The  editor  is  Bob  Logan 
who  wrote  in  the  Long  Island  Globe  of 
Hempstead,  N.Y.  I  do  this  because  I  per- 
sonally did  not  see  this  program,  but  Mr. 
Logan  reports  on  what  the  program 
presented,  and  If  he  is  right  certainly  It 
calls  for  correction  on  the  part  of  this 
Congress. 

Here  is  the  editorial: 

Iilke  many  other  viewers  I  was  lured  to 
tune  In  Channel  13  this  past  week  because 
of  huge  publicity  and  newspaper  llBtlngs  for 
a  program  of  the  great  days  of  radio  In  the 
thirties  and  forties.  The  program  was  sup- 
posed to  feature  Bums  and  Allen.  Bob  Hope, 
Blng  Crosby,  Jack  Benny  and  Edgar  Bergen 
and  Charlie  McCarthy. 

The  Show  was  changed  at  the  last  minute 
to  "a  war  watch"  and  what  I  saw  and  beard 
convinced  me  that  the  Uberals  have  a  secure 
bold  on  public  television.  Channel  13  Invited 
its  viewers  to  phone  that  station  and  vote 
"for"  or  "against"  the  President's  recent  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  This  is  fine,  but  before  the 
voting  started,  the  host,  a  Mr.  Patrick,  {»•- 
sented  an  antl-mlUtary  folk  singer  who  ram- 
bled on  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  song  that 
seemed  to  compare  our  mUitary  in  Vietnam 
to  the  Nazi's  invasion  of  the  low  lands  and 
France  in  World  War  n. 

The  shrewd  moderator  gave  the  phone 
number  of  local  congressmen  and  senators 
tar  the  Usteners  to  caU.  but  first  their  anti- 
war ratings  by  a  committee  oaUed  "SANE" 
. .  .  Senator  Buckley  was  rated  seio  . . .  Oon- 
greasman  John  Wydler  was  given  a  10  per 
cent  rating,  etc. . . .  However,  the  moderator 


forgot  to  teU  the  viewers  that  "SANE"  la 
against  anyone  who  shows  any  support  for 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

The  voting  started  to  come  in  and  the 
station  reported  the  vote  was  going  8  to  1 
against  Nixon's  recent  poUcy  In  Vietnam. 

A  college  professor  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  promptly  related  bis  story  about  his 
visit  to  North  Vietnam  and  bow  the  United 
States  Air  Force  bombed  hospitals  and  inno- 
cent children.  I  dont  know  if  this  Is  true 
or  not,  but  this  reporter  was  on  the  Anzlo 
Beachhead  when  the  Luftwaffe  came  over 
and  one  of  their  bombs  hit  tight  In  the 
nUddle  of  our  hospital.  This  U  war,  and  I'm 
sure  the  pilot  never  knew  what  he  hit. 
However,  the  professor  was  sure  the  United 
States  was  intentionaUy  bombing  clvUians 
and  hospitals. 

A  rock  group  was  next  on  the  show  and 
they  promptly  started  off  with  some  very 
obscene  lyrics  comparing  the  poUce  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  W.  AvereU 
Harrlman  showed  up  and  presented  bis  solu- 
tion to  everything  be  has  ever  participated 
In — a  coalition  government  with  the  com- 
munists that  usually  results  in  a  complete 
communist  take  over  of  the  country. 

Ibe  learned  moderator  reminded  the  view- 
ers that  we  never  had  to  fight  a  war  on  our 
soU  .  .  .  guess  be  forgot  about  the  bloodiest 
war  of  aU  times,  our  own  clvU  war.  Final 
resiUts  came  In  and  they  were  stiU  five  to 
one  against  Nixon's  recent  action. 

The  next  morning  I  took  a  leisurely  stroU 
through  Hempstead  and  questioned  as  many 
people  as  I  could  about  the  latest  action  In 
Vietnam.  I  found  out  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  I  spoke  to  were  in  favor  of  the 
President's  recent  poUcy. 

I  can't  figure  out  how  the  InteUectuals 
on  educational  television  get  a  count  of  6 
to  1  against  the  United  States  recent  action 
and  an  editor  of  a  smaU  newq>aper  takes  a 
poU  on  the  street  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  majority  are  in  favor  of  the 
recent  moves  in  Vietnam  ...  I  must  be 
doing  something  wrong. 

Now,  to  make  it  worse.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  did  not  see  this  program  I 
did  see  another  one  a  week  later  on  this 
same  channel  13,  in  which  they  gave  an 
hour  of  prime  time  to  Jane  Fonda,  who 
presented  her  views  on  Uie  UJ3.  military 
activities  in  Vietnam,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  that  is  the  kind  of  objectivity 
we  are  being  told  is  being  produced  on 
public  television  in  this  coimtry.  Where 
is  the  balance  and  fairness?  If  that  is 
a  representation  of  it,  then  I  ask  how 
can  we  protect  our  people,  because  I 
intend  to  protect  my  people  from  this 
kind  of  activity  by  the  public  broadcast- 
ing television  service. 

AICSNOICKNT  OmUD  BT  lOL  HZIKZ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HxnnE:  insert 
on  page  4  after  Une  11  the  following:  "No 
additional  funds  shall  be  authorized  after 
Flsoal  Year  1973  until  an  audit  of  opera- 
tions and  expenditures  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  at  least  through  fis- 
cal 1072  Is  conducted  and  completed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Oflloe  and  its  report  Is 
evaluated  by  the  Congress." 

And  strike  out  starting  with  page  4  Une  31 
all  through  page  6  line  2. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ptuDose 
of  my  amendment  is  really  quite  simple. 
It  Is  to  Insure  the  proper  and  wisest  pos- 
sible management  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  public  money  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately. In  one  way  or  another,  authorize 
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here  today  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcastiing. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  will  re- 
quire the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
conduct  an  audit  of  operations  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  through  the  fiscal  year 
1972  as  a  necessary  precondition  to  the 
authorization  of  funds  after  the  fiscal 
year  1973. 

I  am  making  this  proposal  because  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  public  has  a 
right  and  that  we.  in  the  Congress,  have 
an  obligation  to  know  how  fimds  have 
been  used  in  the  past  by  the  Corporation 
before  the  Congress  authorizes  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  funds  that  are 
proposed  for  future  use. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  would 
nearly  triple  the  amoimt  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing for  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
to  a  total  of  $90  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  as  authorized. 

Yet,  since  1969,  no  audit  of  expendi- 
tures of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  has  yet  been  conducted. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  As  I  previously  indi- 
cated to  the  gentleman  In  the  well,  the 
amendment  basically  is  the  same  as  the 
amendment  with  regard  to  funding  the 
corporation  for  an  additional  year,  but 
also  provides  for  an  audit  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
in  the  Act  setting  up  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation  in  1967,  it  provides 
for  an  audit  by  the  GAO — and  that  Is  up 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit 
the  books. 

But  I  think  further  that  to  require 
this  kind  of  audit  to  begin  now  just  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  ends  Is  certainly  an 
impossibility. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  but 
of  course  I  tun  not  proposing  an  audit  to 
be  conducted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972.  I  am  proposing  it  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  which  Is  one  year 
away  and  certainly  any  good  accounting 
firm  or  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
might  be  expected  to  do  that. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  beg  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  becaiise  your  amendment 
sEiys  that  no  additional  funds  shall  be 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  until 
an  audit  of  operations  and  expenditures 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing at  least  through  fiscal  year  1972. 

So  that  would  have  to  be  done  before 
July  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman.  I 
would  point  out  I  know  the  gentleman's 
intention  is  right,  but  I  think  he  got  the 
the  wrong  Information. 

Here  is  the  audit  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  year 
1971  in  the  corporation's  annual  report. 

The  law  says  they  must  have  an  an- 
nual audit  and  not  only  an  annual  audit. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  can  go 
in  at  any  time  during  the  year  and  audit 
If  they  chose  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    GROSS.    This    audit    that    the 


gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is  refer- 
ring to  is  i^parently  on  the  order  of  the 
fox  auditing  the  chicken  coop. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  Is  the  same  fox 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  wants  to 
audit  the  corporation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  referring 
to  Is  a  report  published  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  a  private 
auditing  company,  one  of  the  most 
respected  in  America.  Price  Waterhouse 
and  Co.  did  the  auditing.  They  certainly 
are  known  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  They  are  one  of  our 
most  respected  accounting  organiza- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Tternan.  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Heinz  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PRETy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PREY.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. While  many  of  us  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvanla — and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment — the  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  go  to  everything  we  have 
done.  I  am  wondering  if  possibly  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  give 
assurances  to  the  Members  on  the  fioor 
that  he  would  try  to  get  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  to  look  into  this.  That 
is  possibly  a  solution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  shield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  nailed  it 
Into  law.  It  is  In  the  basic  law  that  we 
have  passed.  There  must  be  an  annual 
audit  of  the  corporation.  The  one  I  hold 
in  my  hands  \&  for  the  year  1971.  It  was 
made  by  Price  Waterhouse  b  Co.  If 
Members  wish  to  request  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port. I  am  sure  we  could  get  it  for  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  fascinated 
by  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  seems  he  is  totally  satis- 
fied with  the  independent,  private  audit 
of  this  corporation,  when  he  has,  on  oc- 
casion, if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
insisted  upon  a  General  Accoimtlng  Of- 
fice audit  of  other  financial  institutions 
and  agencies  on  other  matters. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  has  a  very  fine 
amendment,  which  I  heartily  support. 
I  think  a  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose,  eund  I  think, 
even  more  importantly  a  1-year  au- 
thorization would  be  very  helpful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania   has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Heinz  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  clear  to  the  chairman  and 
the  Members,  as  was  correctly  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Harvet)  that  I  have  proposed  in 
the  amendment  a  restriction  of  the  au- 
thorization to  the  fiscal  year  1973  only, 
at  the  level  originally  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill.  I  repeat,  and  would  like 
to  emphasize,  that  this  amendment  would 
leave  untouched  the  full  amount  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  bill,  but  for  fiscal 
year  1973  only. 

I  would  add,  in  closing,  and  specific- 
ally, that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  or 
with  the  quality  of  its  programing.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  doing  a  good  job  and  deserves 
our  support  although  I  recognize  that 
some  of  the  Members  may  differ  with  me. 
What  I  do  propose  is  that  we  take  the 
time,  the  1  year  of  substantial  funding 
that  would  be  the  result  of  my  amend- 
ment to  reexamine  during  the  coming 
year  the  role  of  this  corporation,  and  I 
would  urge  my  like-minded  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  that  we  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  coDunittee  to  request  that  an 
audit  be  undertaken  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  full  House  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  or  in  whatever  man- 
ner would  be  most  feasible,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  audit  that  is  presently 
provided  for  in  the  law.  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  amend- 
ment not  aoly  requires  that  the  audit  of 
the  operations  and  expenditures  for  the 
corporation  through  fiscal  year  1972  be 
conducted  and  completed  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  but  that  the  report  be 
evaluated  by  Congress.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  by 
"evaluation  by  Congress." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  certain  the  report 
would  be  sent  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman's subcommittee  for  study,  and  the 
amoimt  of  care  given  to  it  would  be  up 
to  you. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  point  is  that  the 
amendment  would  not  allow  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  until  that  report  and 
evaluation  is  made,  and  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
threefold  increase  in  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  fiscal  1974,  and  I  am 
making  a  simple,  direct  argument  for 
studying  the  situation  carefully,  having 
the  facts  available  that  we  need  before  we 
decide  to  triple  the  budget. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  On  my  own  time  I  do 
not  mind  the  gentleman  pointing  that 
out. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  this 
question.  Our  committee  can  ask  for  an 
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audit,  and  it  will,  for  the  forthcoming 
year.  Would  the  gentlanan  withdraw  his 
amendment  thai,  knowing  that  there  Is 
an  annual  audit?  We  will  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  make  a  report 
to  us  and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  suggestion.  I  would  ask  that  the 
amendment,  nonetheless,  be  ccmsldered. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue my  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  because,  frankly,  I  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  It 
is  not  feasible  nor  practicable.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  presently  has  au- 
thority at  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  have  an  accounting  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corp.  No  request 
has  been  made  by  any  Member  of 
the  House  nor  the  gentleman  now  pro- 
posing this  amendment,  and  he  would 
now  require  a  complete  auditing  of  the 
expenses  smd  expenditures  and  finances 
of  this  corporation  to  be  made  by  the  end 
of  this  month,  in  30  days.  It  is  almost 
impossible  and  totally  Impracticable  now 
to  require  such  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
I  therefore,  oppose  the  amendment,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pdnt 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
the  amendment  says  "no  additional  funds 
shall  be  authorized  after  fiscal  1973." 
which  would  mean  fiscal  year  1974,  until 
such  a  GAO  audit  has  been  accomplished 
covering  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  CHAIRltfAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

TSUJER    VOTX    WITH    rnrt^tc^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Heinz,  Tiernan,  Van  Deirum, 
and  Harvey. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  169,  noes 

165,  not  voting  99,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  180] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

ATES— 169 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.D«k. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.c. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bjrrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Carlson 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 


Cleveland 

Corner 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Qa. 

Davis,  8.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Pish 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Oaydos 


Ooodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Haznmer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HUlis 
Rogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 


Uoyd 

Price,  Tex. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

McClory 

PurceU 

TUcott 

McColllster 

Qule 

Taylor 

Mcculloch 

QuUlen 

Teague,  Calif. 

McDade 

RallsbMk 

Terry 

MoEwen 

RandaU 

Thompson,  Oa 

McKevltt 

Rarlck 

Thomson,  Wis. 

MaUUard 

Rhodes 

Thone 

Mallary 

Roberts 

Vander  Jagt 

Mann 

Robinson.  Va. 

Vanlk 

Martin 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Waggonner 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Ruppe 

Ware 

Matbls,  Ob. 

Ruth 

VThalley 

Mayne 

Sandman 

Whltehurst 

Mmer,  Ohio 

Satterfleld 

Whltten 

MUls.  Md. 

Baylor 

WidnaU 

MlnshaU 

Scherle 

Wiggins 

MlzeU 

Schneebell 

WUUams 

Mosher 

Schwengel 

Winn 

Myers 

Scott 

Wydler 

Natcher 

Shoup 

Wylle 

CKonskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wyman 

Patman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

PeUy 

Sijyder 

Young,  Fla. 

Plmle 

Spence 

Zion 

Poage 

Stanton. 
J.  William 

Zwacb 

PoweU 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
NOES— 165 

Abourezk 

OiaUno 

Nelsen 

Adams 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Addabbo 

Orasso 

NU 

Albert 

Gray 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Hara 

CaUf. 

Green,  Pa. 

ONeUl 

Annunzio 

Grlfllths 

Patten 

Ashley 

Gude 

Pepper 

Aspln 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Asptnall 

Hanley 

Peyser 

BadiUo 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pickle 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pike 

Beglch 

Harrington 

Podell 

Bennett 

Hastings 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Bergland 

Hathaway 

Price,  m. 

BevlU 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rangel 

Blaggl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rees 

Blatnlk 

Helstoskl 

Reld 

Boland 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Rlegle 

Brasco 

Horton 

Roe 

Brooks 

Howard 

Rogers 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Roncallo 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rosenthal 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rostenkowski 

Carney 

Kastenmeier 

Roush 

Carter 

Kazen 

Roy 

Casey,  Tex. 

Keith 

Runnels 

Collins,  ni. 

Kemp 

Sarbanes 

Conte 

Kluczynski 

Scheuer 

Cotter 

Koch 

Shipley 

Culver 

Leggett 

Shriver 

Curlln 

Link 

Slkes 

de  la  Garza 

Long,  Md. 

Skubltz 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Staggers 

Diggs 

McPaU 

Stanton. 

DlngeU 

McKay 

James  V. 

Donohue 

McKlnney 

Steed 

Dow 

Macdonald, 

Steele 

Downing 

Mass. 

Stratton 

Drlnan 

Madden 

Stuckey 

Dulski 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Eckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Thompson,  N.J 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mazzoli 

Tleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

UdaU 

FasceU 

Minish 

VanDeerlin 

Flowers 

Mink 

Vlgorlto 

Foley 

MitcheU 

Whalen 

Ford, 

Mollohan 

White 

William  D. 

Monagan 

Wolff 

Fraser 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Frellnghuyaen 

Moorhead 

Yates 

Prey 

Morgan 

Young,  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Murphy,  ni. 

Zablockl 

Oarmatz 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Oettys 

Nedzl 

NOT  VOTING— 99 


Abernethy 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Broomfield 
Burton 
Caflery     ^ 
Camp 


Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
DanieU,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Dellums 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 


Edwards,  CaUf . 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fulton 

Gallfkanakis 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Grlffln 

Hagan 

Hanna 


Hawkins 

Hebert 

Holifleld 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Melcher 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

MiUer,  Calif. 

MUls,  Ark. 

Moss 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousseiot 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schmltz 

SebeUus 

Seiberllng 


Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ullman 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Wampler 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1972. 1  believe  this 
bill  can  do  much  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  both  young  peo- 
ple and  adults  in  my  State  and  around 
the  country. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  have 
not  been  pleased  with  all  of  the  programs 
or  the  personalities  chosen  to  appear 
regularly  on  national  public  broadcast- 
ing, but  I  agree  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  said  that 
we  must  look  at  the  total  record  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  to  date  in  making  our 
decision  on  this  legislation.  On  this  basis, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  HJl.  13918 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  individ- 
uals who  operate  public  television  and 
radio  stations  in  my  State  in  recent 
weeks,  and  I  have  come  away  convinced 
that  this  bill  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward for  public  broadcasting  in  many 
ways.  In  particular,  I  am  pleased  that 
half  of  the  money  Included  in  the  first 
year's  authorization  would  go  directly  to 
the  stations  to  be  used  at  their  discre- 
tion. In  Arkansas,  for  example,  our  Edu- 
cational Television  Commission  is  cur- 
rently providing  both  classroom  instruc- 
tional programing  and  prognmiing  for 
the  home  viewer.  However,  the  coverage 
provided  by  the  present  signal  reaches 
less  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  our 
State,  and  a  limited  operating  budget 
limits  the  local  programing  effort  as  well. 
This  is  the  kind  of  situation  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  remedy.  More  money  will  be 
provided  these  local  broadcasting  sta- 
tions so  they  can  improve  and  expand 
their  own  programing. 

With  the  help  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  the  public  radio  sta- 
tion in  my  district— KASU-PM  at 
Arkansas  State  University  in  Jones- 
boro — ^already  has  increased  the  service 
it  Is  providing.  With  the  aid  of  a  special 
development  grant  in  1970.  KASU  ex- 
panded from  39  to  a  full  52  weeks  a  year 
of  programing,  providing  a  strong  com- 
bination of  cultural,  educational,  and 
public  affairs  programing.  Last  year  the 
station  staff  used  its  annual  community 
service  grant  from  the  corporation  to  ex- 
tend the  number  of  hours  from  12  to  15  a 
day  and  the  number  of  days  from  6  to  7 
a  week. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  more 
than  triple  the  amount  of  dollars  going 
annually  to  local  public  television  sta- 
tions in  community  service  grants.  This 
would  be  especially  helpful  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  people  of  my  district 
and  elsewhere  in  Arkansas  are  very  In- 
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terested  In  having  educaUcmal  television. 
At  the  same  time,  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  dollars  spent  would  remsdn  a  re- 
latively small  percentage  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure from  public  and  private 
sources  for  public  broadcasting. 

As  we  struggle  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  more  from  limited  dollars  we  have 
for  education  at  all  levels,  I  believe  we 
can  make  a  strong  case  for  investing 
more  in  public  television  and  radio.  We 
have  seen  in  the  past  3  years  how  these 
programs  can  make  education  both  ex- 
citing and  enriching.  I  believe  we  should 
provide  both  the  dollars  and  2-year  au- 
thorization proposed  in  this  bill  so  that 
this  important  work  can  continue  and 
expand. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  the  fine  work 
that  he  and  his  committee  have  done  on 
this  legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  I 
believe  that  from  its  performance  dur- 
ing its  brief,  but  highly  productive  exist- 
ence, the  corporation  has  earned  our 
wholehearted  support.  CPB,  a  product  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  has 
received  especially  warm  praise  for  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  nonconunercial  edu- 
cational broadcasting  stations. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  nas  greatly  aided 
WTTW.  channel  11,  in  my  own  city  of 
Chicago.  Funds  from  this  act  have  helped 
this  station  develop  a  full  range  of  pub- 
lic and  educational  television  services  for 
the  Metropolitan  Chicago  community. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  received  letters  from  many  par- 
ents of  young  children,  parents  who  are 
concerned  about  what  their  children  are 
being  exposed  to  by  today's  television 
programing.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
letters  have  cited  the  "positive  contribu- 
tion of  CPB"  to  what  many  of  them  feel 
is  an  otherwise  often  meaningless  display 
of  commercial  marketing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  as  is  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill.  is.  m  my  opinion,  well 
deserved.  I  only  wish  that  other  Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs  could  prove  to 
be  as  successful  as  has  CPB. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cor- 
poration has  recognized  from  the  begin- 
ning the  importance  of  giving  finsmcial 
aid  to  stations,  and  a  system  of  direct 
station  aid  has  been  a  feature  of  CPB's 
program  from  its  first  year,  1969,  when 
each  television  station  received  $10,000. 
In  the  current  year,  all  TV  stations  re- 
ceive a  grant  that  ranges  from  $20,000 
to  $47,775,  and  all  qualifying  radio  sta- 
tions receive  a  grant  of  from  $8,000  to 
$15,000.  The  exact  size  depends  on  the 
operating  budget  of  the  station. 

Through  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
CPB  has  devoted  $12  million  of  the  $78 
million  it  has  received  during  the  last  4 
years  from  the  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

These  community  service  grants,  as 
they  are  called,  have  thus  accounted  for 
15  percent  of  CPB's  Federal  funds  so  far 
in  its  short  history. 

In  talking  about  these  expenditures,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  these  are  only 


the  funds  that  have  gone  to  stations  di- 
recUy  for  their  general  support.  All  but 
6  percent  of  all  CPB  f  imds  have  gone  to 
support  various  aspects  of  public  broad- 
casting, and  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
these  other  grants  liave  been  the  local 
station.  Nimierous  staticms,  for  example, 
have  received  grants  to  do  special  pro- 
grams for  local  audiences  and  to  do  pro- 
graming distributed  nationally.  And  on 
the  radio  side,  many  stations  have  re- 
ceived grants  enabling  them  to  improve 
their  operations  and  qualify  for  regidar 
CPB  support. 

The  major  roadblock  preventing  CPB 
from  increasing  station  support  dramati- 
cally has  been  its  own  limited  fimding. 
There  has  simply  not  been  enough  numey 
to  meet  all  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act's  mandates  at  once.  Now  tliat  the 
mandate  for  establishing  interconnec- 
tion— wWch  serves  all  stations — ^has  been 
fulfilled,  the  corporation  has  made  clear 
its  intention  to  increase  direct  station 
aid,  and  the  stations  are  in  accord  with 
its  plans. 

H.R.  13918  would  insure  that  this  goal 
is  met  in  three  ways:  First,  it  would  pro- 
vide adequate  overall  funding  for  the 
corporation;  second,  it  stipulates  that 
not  less  than  30  percent  of  CPB's  Federal 
f imds  would  be  used  for  commimity  serv- 
ice grants.  At  a  level  of  fimding  of  $65 
million,  this  would  enable  CPB  to  give 
community  service  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1974  more  than  three  times  their  cur- 
rent level,  and  third,  the  bill  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funding  given  on  a 
matching  basis  from  $15  million  to  $25 
million  for  the  physical  facilities  to  acti- 
vate new  stations  and  improve  existing 
stations.  These  are  fimds  admlnist^^ 
by  the  educational  broadcasting  facilities 
program  of  HEW. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  voting  for  HJR. 
13918.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
how  valuable  the  educational  radio  and 
television  networks  and  stations  are.  In 
my  home  community  we  have  been  served 
well  by  WCNY-TV.  I  want  to  see  that 
service  continued  and  I  think  this  bUl 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  thing  we  should  be  aware  of  is  that 
the  legislation  before  us  does  not  mean 
Just  a  better  public  broadcasting  system 
in  this  ooimtry  but  better  commercial 
broadcasting  as  well.  As  public  television 
has  developed  nationally  over  the  past 
4  years — Whelped  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting — it  has  had  an  in- 
creasingly obvious  and  positive  Infiuence 
on  commercial  television  programing. 

This  point  has  been  made  by  a  nimi- 
ber  of  television  industry  experts.  One 
of  these  is  Les  Brown,  author  of  the  book 
"Television"  and  colxminlst  for  Variety 
magazine. 

In  a  column  in  Variety  on  February  9, 
Mr.  Brown  made  the  point  that  the  com- 
petitive situation  among  the  commercial 
networks  has  prevented  them  from 
"gambling"  on  innovative  programing. 
He  maintains  that  public  television, 
which  is  free  of  these  competitive  pres- 
sures, has  succeeded  in  developing  new 
forms  and  program  techniques  that  have 
had  a  salutory  effect  on  all  of  broad- 
casting. 


The  best  example,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  is  "Sesame  Street."  which  is 
largely  fiinded  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  CPB.  It  touched  off  a  revolu- 
tion in  children's  programing.  Its  suc- 
cess at  both  entertaining  and  educating 
has  encouraged  and  induced  the  com- 
mercial networks  to  improve  their  own 
children's  programs.  And  "Sesame 
Street" — as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
droi's  programs  on  PBS— could  never 
have  been  developed  by  commercial  tde- 
vision  beoaiise  of  the  competitive  situa- 
tion that  dictates  that  all  programs  aim 
for  the  largest  possible  audience. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  the  same  holds  true 
of  public  affairs  and  cultural  programing. 
"Chronolog"  and  "60  Minutes"  were 
imitations  of  the  "Public  Television 
Laboratory."  he  says.  There  are  now  at- 
tempts to  serialize  American  noyds 
since  PBS  scored  such  a  success  with  the 
BBC  import,  "Forsythe  Saga."  Moreover 
the  commercial  networks  which  had  no 
place  for  the  excellent  series  like 
"Civilisation"  are  now  buying  "Six  Wives 
of  Henry  vm"  and  "The  Search  for  the 
Nile." 

Mr.  Brown  con<dude6: 

All  of  television — and  the  country  M  well — 
stand  to  benefit  from  a  lively  non-oommerdal 
Dretwork  aspiring  to  superior  programing. 

And  this  legislation,  HJl.  13918,  wQl 
continue  to  make  this  possible. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
district  in  California,  a  local  college  has 
been  providing  educational  radio  service 
to  the  community  for  almost  20  years  and 
television  service  for  the  past  10  yean. 
San  Bernardino  Community  College  Dis- 
trict made  an  initial  investment  in  the 
equipment,  staff,  and  facilities  as  a  bold 
experiment  to  see  that  broadcasting 
could  do  to  Improve  instruction  in  the 
classroom  and  education  in  the  com- 
munity. This  local  commitment  to  edu- 
cation and  service  is  being  repeated  in 
many  communities  in  all  but  three  States 
in  the  Union — clearly  demonstrating  the 
importance  and  value  of  public  broad- 
casting. Programs  offering  complete 
[Courses  in  basic  educational  subjects, 
which  can  be  taken  for  credit  at  home, 
represent  only  one  use  of  PBS  facilities 
that  are  helping  to  meet  some  of  the 
grave  difQculties  facing  education  today. 

To  again  use  my  home  area  as  an  ex- 
ample, these  Instructional  activities  com- 
bined with  the  broadcast  of  important 
local  school  board  meetings,  live  appear- 
ances by  elected  public  o£Qcials  where 
their  constituents  have  the  opportunity 
to  telephone  questions  to  them  in  di- 
rect dialog,  and  other  programs  where 
local  issues  and  problems  can  be  analyzed 
and  discussed,  have  made  KVCR-TV  and 
FM  radio  among  tho  most  important 
public  information  resources  available. 

Another  very  important  practical  fac- 
tor that  receives  much  too  littie  em- 
phasis is  that  the  many  colleges  and 
universities  who  have  PBS  stations  are 
giving  their  students  the  all  important 
advantage  of  on-Job  training  in  TV  and 
radio  broadcast  technology.  I  think  we 
are  all  aware  that  college  is  important  in 
finding  a  good  Job.  And,  when  you  can 
combine  schooling  with  actual  work  ex- 
perience, employment  opportunities  in- 
crease even  more.  The  importance  of 
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this  training  spinoff  from  public  broad- 
casting programs  around  the  Nation  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

The  money  to  be  authorized  under  H.R. 
13918,  including  funding  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
the  2-year  authorization  which  will  make 
possible  the  meaningful  planning  so 
necessary  in  broadcasting,  will  provide 
stations  throughout  the  coimtry  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  and  improve 
instruction  and  education  in  the  class- 
room and  the  community.  Fifty  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  channeled  to  the  local  sta- 
tions to  support  local  efforts. 

Continued  support  of  these  stations 
through  the  ps^sage  of  H.R.  13918  is  im- 
j)ortant  not  only  in  California,  but  to  the 
people  served  by  everyone  .in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  need  for  classroom  instruction 
and  community  education  services  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  And,  public 
broadcasting  has  shown  it  can  do  the 
job. 

It  is  our  responsibility  and  duty  to 
provide  the  means  to  carry  on  with  this 
important  work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  unanimous  approval  to  the  public 
broadcasting  bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  most 
eamestiy  hope  that  the  House  will 
promptly  approve,  without  any  crippling 
amendments,  this  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
13918,  providing  for  improved  financing 
for  the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

This  bill,  which  is  presented  to  us  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  with  the  approval  of 
41  of  the  43  members,  basically  projects 
a  2-year  authorization  of  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  the  Corporation 
with  the  requirement  that  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  funds  that  are  appn^ri- 
ated  in  each  fiscal  year  must  be  distrib- 
uted to  local  noncommercial,  education- 
al broadcasting  stations  for  use  in 
strengthening  their  community  educa- 
tional and  Informational  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fund  authorization 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  entirely  reason- 
able by  any  standard  and  it  provides  a 
forward  step  toward  the  realization  of 
our  most  desirable  objective  of  ^tab- 
lishing  a  long  range  financing  plan  to 
insure  that  public  broadcasting  remains 
efficient,  effective,  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent in  its  great  responsibility. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities,  since  its  beginning  in 
1967,  have  been  fully  endorsed  and  com- 
mended by  an  impressively  great  num- 
ber of  professional  organizations,  com- 
munity groups  and  individuals. 

Prom  the  recommendations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  that  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  and  from  all  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  presented  to  us,  it 
is  objectively  clear  that  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation  has  completely  ful- 
filled the  mandate  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  of  all  ages  with  a  broad 
range  of  educational  cultural  and  pub- 
lic affairs  programs.  Unquestionably,  the 
wholesome  activities  of  the  Corporation 
represent  a  significant  contribution,  in 
the  public  Interest,  to  the  Improved 
quality  of  program  broadcasting  in  this 
country  and  I  urge  the  House  to  resound- 
ingly approve,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
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bill,  the  continuation  of  this  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  has  provided  for 
a  widening  i-ange  of  quality  programing 
in  the  United  States.  The  record  of  ac- 
complishment of  CPB  justifies  continued 
funding. 

PubUc  Broadcasting  picks  up  where  the 
commercial  networks  leave  off.  Its 
award-winning  children's  shows,  drama, 
indepth  information  programs  have  pro- 
vided the  public  with  choice  in  its  view- 
ing. It  also  increases  the  options  and 
program  choices  for  the  local  stations, 
enabling  these  stations  to  serve  local  and 
regional  needs  and  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  last  year,  channel 
57  began  broadcasting  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Until  that  time,  western  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  largest  population  area 
in  the  country  not  being  served  by  its 
own  pubUc  station.  Efforts  to  provide 
this  service  to  the  residents  of  the  area 
might  still  be  unsuccessful  were  it  not 
for  the  assistance  provided  imder  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

Public  Broadcasting  can  offer  the  pub- 
lic more  iimovative  educational  program- 
ing and  more  diversified  quaUty  pro- 
grams for  older  audiences.  Its  system  of 
interconnection  offers  better  program 
distribution.  The  pubUc  interest  is  well 
served. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  authorized 
this  bill  will  help  public  broadcasting  to 
live  up  to  its  expectations.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  help  the  system  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  that  it  is 
still  experiencing.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  a  proposal  has  been  made 
to  further  involve  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  activities  that  have  tra- 
ditionally been  the  promise  of  free  en- 
terprise in  this  Nation.  How  far  down 
the  road  are  we  going  to  travel  In  allow- 
ing the  Government  to  become  involved 
in  the  activities  that  infiuence  the 
thought  processes  of  the  citizenry? 

"Hie  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  have  strayed  a  long 
way  from  the  original  intent  of  the  act. 
Legislation  to  establish  the  CPB  was 
conceived  as  a  means  to  assist  local 
broadcasting,  concentrating  on  local 
issues.  Instead,  the  CPB  has  increased  its 
national  level  pubUc  affairs  program- 
ing, Euid  has  become,  in  reality,  a  fourth 
network.  Most  incredible  of  all,  the  CPB 
has  on  many  occasions  taken  a  decisively 
anti-Government  stand  on  the  issues, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  receives  a 
great  proportion  of  its  moneys  from  the 
public  treasury.  That  a  Government 
should  sponsor  programing  which  Is  hos- 
tile to  its  own  interests  is  Just  plain 
ludicrous. 

I  believe  that  the  policies  of  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  subject  to  scrutiny 
and  that  the  news  medUi  ought  to  raise 
questions  and  expect  answers.  However, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  underwrite  the  cost  of 
programing  that  defeats  its  own  pur- 
poses and  Intentions. 

Freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 


inquiry  have  made  this  coimtry  great. 
However,  Government  participation  in 
broadcasting  activities  can  only  threaten 
the  loss  of  independence  presently  en- 
joyed by  news  gathering  and  disseminat- 
ing organizations — I  believe  we  must  re- 
strict the  activities  of  public  broadcast- 
ing so  that  we  can  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  our  news 
media. 

The  three  major  television  networks 
are  none  too  kind  toward  the  policies  of 
the  UJ3.  Government.  While  we  might 
charge  that  bias  is  in  existence;  never- 
theless, the  interests  of  Government  and 
the  citizenry  are  represented  in  a  give- 
and-take  dialog. 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  raised; 
and  that  is  the  large  budget  deficit  fac- 
ing the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal 
1973.  In  this  time  of  pressing  needs  and 
demands  upon  our  resources,  we  must 
make  an  effort  as  a  nation  to  live  within 
our  means.  If  we  continue  to  spend  with- 
out regard  to  national  income,  we  can 
only  invite  further  inflation  and  the 
complete  bankruptcy  of  our  country. 

It  is  for  these  many  reasons  that  I 
oppose  the  bill  HJR.  13918,  and  support 
the  amendment  to  curb  the  expenditure 
of  public  fimds  and  the  projection  of 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  into  activities 
which  are  the  domain  of  the  free  and 
private  radio  and  TV  broadcasters  of 
our  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not.  un- 
der the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAZMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  r^orted  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13918)  to  provide  for  improved 
financing  for  the  Corporati<m  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  956.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Heinz  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Insert  on  page  4  after  line 
11  the  following:  "No  additional  funds  shaU 
be  authorized  after  fiscal  year  1978  untu  an 
audit  of  operations  and  expenditures  of  the 
Corporation  for  PubUe  Broadcasting  at  least 
through  fiscal  1973  U  oonduoted  and  com- 
pleted by  the  Oenwal  Aooountlng  Offloe  and 
its  repwt  Is  evaluated  by  the  Congreea." 

And  strike  out  starting  with  page  4.  line 
21  aU  through  page  S,  line  a. 

PAKLJAMENTABT  INQUIBT 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  gentieman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
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Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  amendment  in  addition  to  requiring 
an  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice also  cuts  off  the  authorization  for 
funding  for  the  appropriation  of  public 
broadcasting  for  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion  

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  unable  to 
determine  whether  a  parliamentary  In- 
qmry  has  been  made. 

What  is  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker,  is  whether  or  not  a 
point  of  order  could  have  been  registered 
against  this  amendment  on  the  theory 
that  we  had  considered  the  matter  ear- 
lier In  the 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular  or- 
der. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order 
cannot  be  made  at  this  time.  The  point 
of  order  would  come  too  late,  if  it  had 
been  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  hsis  been  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  166,  nays  170,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  181] 
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Abbitt 

Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 
Belcber 
Betts 
Btester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.O. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carlson 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Dayls.aa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOarai^ 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Fish 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Frenzel 
Oaydoa 
Ooodltng 
Gross 
Qpover 
Qubeer 
Haley 
HaU 

Hanuner- 
acbmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Hbamer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jobnaon.  Pa. 
Keating 
King 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 

^■andn**** 
I«tU 
I/ennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd, 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McCiilloch 
McDade 
McKwen 
McKevltt 
Mallllard 
Mallary 


Martin 

Mathlas,  Cam. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

MUler.Ohlo 

>lllla.Md. 

MinstaaU 

Mlzell 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

O'Konskl 

Pat  man 

PeUy 

Plmle 

Poage 


PolT 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwmgel 

Soott 

Shoup 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spencc 

Stanton, 

J.WUllam 
StMd 

8t«lgar,  Ariz. 
Stelger.Wls. 
Taloott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Ttaompaon,  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tbone 
Waggonner 
Ware 
WhaUey 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUllanu 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Zlcii 


Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Bjrme,  Pa. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Clark 
CoUlns,  111. 
Conte 
Cotter 
Culver 
CTirlln 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Dawning 
Drlnan 
DiUskl 
Eckhardt 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
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Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoeki 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynakl 
Koch 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Mtnish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy.  lU. 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

fteyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Held 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RoetenkowsU 

Roush 

Roy 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Whalen 
White 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTINa— 96 


Abemethy 

Abeug 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Broomlleld 
Btuton 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
CeUer 
ChlBholm 
Clausen, 

DonR. 
Clawaon,Dd 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Danlda.  N.J. 
Danlelaon 
Delluma 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Calif, 
suberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Plndley 
Flaber 


Flood 

Flynt 

Fulton 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Grlflln 

Grlfflths 

Hagan 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hollfleld 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Melcher 
Bletcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MlUs,  Ark. 


Moorhead 
Moss 

Pasonan 

Pettis 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Schmitz 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubbleneld 

Symington 

miman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Veysey  for,  with  Mr.  Moas  against. 

Mr.  Land^be  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 


Mr.  McClure  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against 
Mr.  Schmitz  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie  against 
Mr.  Ashbrook  for,   with   Mr.   Charles  H 
Wilson  against. 
Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  St  Oermaln  against. 
Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  Flood  against 
Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  EUberg  against 
Mr.  Ortffln  for,  with  Mr.  Kyros  against! 
Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  against 
Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against 
Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  SlSk  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mrs.    Grlfflths   with    Mr.   Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Plnley. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Piyw  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  PucinsU. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Mikra  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 
-  Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  TERRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea."  

Messrs.  BARRETT,  SHIPLEY,  ALEX- 
ANDER, and  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  256,  nays  69,  not  voting  107, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  182] 
TEAS— 256 


Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 


Badlllo 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 


Brasco 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C, 
BroyhUU  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
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Carey,  N.T. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

CbappeU 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Collins,  nL 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denbolm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Oude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

sctimldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
ffitstlngs 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Ricks,  Mass. 


Abbitt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Belcher 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Cabell 

Carlson 

Clancy 

Collier 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Crane 

DavU,  Wis. 

Dennu 

I}erwlnski 

Devlne 


Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlia 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
MltcheU 
MoUoban 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

NAYS— 69 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Goodling 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Hall 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

BuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Kyi 

McCoUlster 

Martin 

Mlzell 

Pelly 

Plmle 

Poage 


PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
WidnaU 
Williams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrtght 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatee 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Poff 

PoweU 

Prtce,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rarlck 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman  ' 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Soott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Talcott 

Teague,  CaUf . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

WhaUey 

Wiggins 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINO— 107 
Abemethy  Ashbrook  Blanton 

A«wug  Bartng  Blatnik 

Anderson,  BeU  Broomfleld 

Tenn.  Bingham  Burton 


Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
CeUer 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
DingeU 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
F^ilton 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 


Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kee 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMiUan 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 

MiUer.  CaUf. 
MUls,  Ark. 
Moorhead 


Moss 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

St  Oermaln 

Schmitz 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Sisk 

suck 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Terry 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zwach  for,  with  Mr.  Veysey  against. 

Mr.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe against. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Schmitz  against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  McCluze 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  H61>ert  with  Mr.  Ok>ldwater. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  SelMllus. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  MlcheL 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mrs.  OrlfBths  with  tBx.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  SymLogton. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mrs.  Abmg. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DeUums  with  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Bach. 

Mr.  CalTery  with  Mr.  Finley. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  CalUomU  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  CUy. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CallfomU  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Mikra  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  CeUer. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Roonety  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  EUberg. 


Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Tba  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extoid 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  14734.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  State  and  for 
the  n.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14734)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Sponc, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Aikxn,  Mr.  Case,  and 
Mr.  CooPKR  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9580)  enttUed  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  Maryland  concern- 
ing the  fees  for  the  operation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Inouts,  and  Mr.  Mathias 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FI/3WERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  vote  I  was  in  the  Chamber,  and 
desire  to  be  recorded. 

The  SPEAE:ER.  Did  the  gentleman 
answer  when  his  name  was  called? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not.  I  did  not  realize  the  rollcall  had  been 
completed.     

Tbe  SPEAKESl.  The  gentleman  can- 
not qualify  after  the  result  of  the  vote 
has  been  announced  unless  he  can  state 
he  answered. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I 
qualified  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 
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Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  Hoxise 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Speaker 
to  recess  the  House  after  consideration 
of  the  two  travel  resolutions  which  are 
listed  on  the  whip's  notice;  and  It  is 
further  the  Intention  to  reconvene  the 
House  at  approximately  9:10  p.m.  for 
the  joint  session  to  hear  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  9:30  p.m. 


TRAVEL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  985  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  985 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  142,  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  as  congressional  ad- 
viser and  alternates  to  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  (such  adviser 
having  been  designated  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State),  and  not  more  than  two  staff  assist- 
ants, to  attend  the  conference  to  be  held  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  during  June  5  through 
June  16,  Inclusive;  and  In  returning  to  the 
United  States,  also  to  Inspect  various  projects 
and  programs  of  significant  national  and  In- 
ternational importance  relating  to  public 
works,  resource  management  and  develop- 
ment, and  anti-pollution  in  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  H.  Res. 
142  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, local  cuncnsles  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  employees 
engaged  In  carrying  out  their  of&clal  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  authority 
as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to  travel  out- 
side the  united  States.  In  addlUon  to  any 
other  condition  that  may  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  by  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  committee,  the  following  con- 
ditions shall  apply  with  respect  to  their  use 
of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of   1954   (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  such  committee  or  its  employees 
In  any  country  where  local  currencies  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or. 
If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  individual 
reports  shaU  be  filed  by  the  Chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

(5)  Amounts  of  per  dlem  shall  not  be  fur- 


nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
if  per  dlem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  irre- 
spective of  differences  In  time  zones. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  1,  line  8, 
after  the  word  "staff"  strike  out  "assistants," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "assistants,  to  leave 
on  June  3". 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "Kingdom." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Kingdom,  arriving 
back  in  the  United  States  on  June  23." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
(Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wUl  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  committee 
amendments  as  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  SPEAKER.  No  disposition  has 
been  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAT  J  1. 1  beg  the  Chair's  psutlon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  to  debate  the 
resolution  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments. The  Chair  did  not  do  it  first  and 
started  to  put  the  question  on  the 
amendments,  but  when  the  gentleman 
sought  recognition  the  Chair  recognized 
him. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  985  is  a  simple  travel  resolu- 
tion which  authorizes  travel  by  certain 
members  and  staff  assistants  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment to  be  held  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  from  June  5  to  June  16, 1972. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  recommends 
that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  amendment  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  made  to  the  original  reso- 
lution simply  clarifies  the  dates  of  actual 
travel  as  being  from  June  3  to  June  23, 
inclusive. 

House  Resolution  985  provides  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  may  send 
not  more  than  three  of  its  members  as 
congressional  adviser  and  alternates  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment in  Stockholm.  The  resolution  also 
authorizes  the  committee  to  send  not 
more  than  two  staff  assistants  to  attend 
the  conference.  The  party  would  depart 
from  Washington.  D.C.,  on  June  3. 


In  returning  to  the  United  States,  ar- 
riving on  June  23,  the  party  is  authorized 
to  make  stops  in  Scandinavia,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Germany,  and  Great  Britain  to 
inspect  projects  and  programs  relating 
to  public  works,  resource  management 
and  development,  and  antipollution. 

The  resolution  also  authorizes  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  and  contains  the 
so-caUed  Hall  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  is  the  environment 
in  Stockholm  in  June?  Is  it  a  nice  en- 
vironment? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  have  not  been  to 
Stockholm,  I  will  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  do  not  know  what  the  en- 
vironment is  like  there.  I  know  what  the 
environment  in  Hawaii  is  if  he  cares  to 
Imow  that,  but  this  resolution  authorizes 
a  delegation  from  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  go  and  study  what  programs 
and  techniques  they  do  have  in  certain 
European  countries  to  clear  up  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  or  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  think  that  three  members  and 
staffers  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  environment  business  that  will  be 
carried  out  in  13  days,  from  June  3  to 
Jime  16? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  answer  is  a 
simple  "Yes." 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  believe  what  number 
will  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  recommends,  and  I  have 
no  resison  to  doubt  their  wisdom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  two  staffers  be 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  three  mem- 
bers, does  the  gentleman  think? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  same  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  ecology,  the  environ- 
ment and  everything  is  perfect  in  Stock- 
holm in  June? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That,  I  cannot  say. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  I  have  not  been  to 
Stockholm.  The  committee  members  will 
go  there  to  study  it. 

However,  it  is  more  the  method  and 
technique  which  may  be  utilized  in  this 
country  which  they  will  study. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
amendment  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remark  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
him  yielding. 

I  rise  only  to  supply  missing  informa- 
tion. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  in  Stockholm  and  at  the  ancient 
capital  named  after/or  for  salt-baths  30 
miles  south,  by  electric  tramway;  and 
spending  some  time  there  in  the  spring- 
time. It  is  very  nice.  The  girls  come  out 
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and  sim  on  the  rocks  and  one  can  sail  by 
on  the  bays  and  waters.  Also,  the  en- 
vironment is  enhanced  by  the  long  win- 
ter. For  those  who  would  seek  the  sun, 
I  say  it  is  a  very  desirable  place  to  be  for 
those  who  are  adequately  staffed  and 
cared  for,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
devote  too  much  of  their  sun-time  and 
beach-days  to  duty. 

I  realize  the  urgency  also  for  this 
resolution  since  the  date  of  departure  is 
only  48  hours  hence. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
why  we  are  exempting  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  142  for  this  self -same 
conference? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  One  hundred  and 
forty-two?  I  do  not  get  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  presume  that  since 
we  have  already  passed  House  Resolu- 
tion 142  it  precludes  the  labors  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  outside  the  continental 
United  States  or  at  least  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  it 
is  necessary  to  exempt  those  resolutions 
since  they  are  to  use  counterpart  funds  to 
travel  either  going  or  coming,  not  only 
to  study  the  environment  in  Sweden  but 
also  Norway,  Germany,  probably  England 
and  Ireland,  if  they  dare  go  there. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  resolution,  as 
the  gentleman  recalls,  limits  this  to  a 
period  of  2  years  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  still  needs  to  come  back  to 
the  Rules  Committee  for  foreign  travel. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation. 

I  am  a  bit  concerned  about  the  method 
of  travel  and  whether  they  can  make  it 
in  time  or  not. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  whether 
these  countries  to  be  visited  know  more 
about  the  environment  than  we  do.  They 
have  lived  longer,  perhaps,  than  we  have 
over  there,  but  I  doubt  11  they  have 
fouled  their  nest  quite  as  mudi  and. 
maybe,  this  committee  ought  to  stay 
home  to  investigate  and  prescribe. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  who  might 
be  selected  to  make  this  particular  junket 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  fear 
that  an  Irishman  could  get  trapped  in 
Belfast? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  have  no  idea  who 
will  be  selected.  That  is  In  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  HALL  I  just  hope  that  he  will  find 
some  good  Scandinavian  like  Blatnix 
or  somebody  like  Dingell  or  someone  else 
who  will  do  well  in  this  particular  area 
on  this  junket,  adequately  assisted  by 
these  two  staffers  for  the  three  Members. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  the  answer,  I  am 
told.  I  would  be  happy  to  jrield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Blatnik)  will  be  the  Member 
who  will  go,  and  there  will  be  one  staff 
member  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson),  I 
did  not  hear  the  statement  the  gentleman 
just  made  as  to  how  many  were  going. 
What  was  the  gentleman's  statement, 
please? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  only  Member  go- 
ing from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  And  also 
one  staff  member  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  because  the  resolution,  I 
think.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  Just  a  little  bit 
misleading. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  are  going 
to  send  three  over  there,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  will  ap- 
point, and  I  believe  they  are  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dinqell)  . 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory).  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  actually 
travels  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  from  the  money 
standpoint,  because  they  can  travel  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  and  probably 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) will  travel  on  the  authority  of  some 
other  committee  other  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  So  even  if  those 
three  Members  are  named  by  the  Speaker 
it  is  my  understanding  that  only  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
nik) will  be  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  that  he  intends  to 
take  off  one  staff  member.  That  is  my 
imderstandlng.  Of  course,  this  Is  the  first 
time  we  have  had  an  environmental  con- 
ference such  as  this  any  place,  I  eruess, 
in  the  world — ^I  am  not  sure  about  that, 
but  it  is  the  first  one  we  are  going  to. 
It  is  a  nice  country  there,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  a  deUghtful  trip. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsoi  shield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  like  the  Commis- 
sion on  Education  and  Labor  travel  res- 
olution that  we  pass  annually — or  that 
we  defeated  last  May — appointing  dele- 
gates to  go  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  in  that  we  always  appoint 
more  than  we  need  so  that  they  can  sort 
of  shuttle  back  and  forth  or  work  in 
shifts?  Maybe  that  is  the  plan  here,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  relaxing  on  the  rocks 
in  Sweden,  in  relays. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  I  think  that 
there  may  be  a  little  bit  of  difficulty  In 
getting  credentials  for  more  than  three 
Members  of  our  body  to  this  particular 
meeting.  I  think  only  three  are  going, 
and  in  that  connection  that  will  be  the 
next  one  that  we  will  go  to  bat  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman sdeld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Since  when  did  Junketeers 
need  credentials? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  guess  you 
have  to  have  credentials  in  order  to  get 
into  the  meetings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  you  have  to  have  is  a 
passport,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Prom  that 
standpoint,  yes,  but  when  you  go  to  the 
meetings  you  have  to  have  some  creden- 
tials. They  will  have  to  be  there  as  alter- 
nates, or  delegates;  they  are  there  as 
observers,  we  do  not  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRAVEL  RESOLUTION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentlenmn  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling)  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  965  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  965 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  member  from  the  majority  and  a 
member  from  the  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Conference  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  between  June  7,  1972, 
and  June  27,  1972. 

He  is  further  authorized  to  appoint  as 
alternates  a  member  from  the  majority  and 
a  member  from  the  minority  of  the  said 
committee. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  H.  Res. 
213  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
authority,  as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  any  other  condition  that  may  be  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  the  use  of  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  by  members  of 
the  committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies: 

(1)  No  member  of  such  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  local  currencies  for  sub- 
sistence In  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  (22  UJ3.C.  1754) . 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  in  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  currencies 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  of  such  con-  olttee  shall 
make  to  the  chairman  of  such  ct  jomlttee  an 
Itemized  report  showing  the  number  of  days 
visited  In  each  coimtry  whose  local  cur- 
rencies were  spent,  the  amount  of  per  dlem 
furnished,  and  the  coet  of  transportation  If 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or,  If  such  trans- 
portation Is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
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United  States  Ctovernment,  the  cost  of  such 
transportatioc.  and  the  identification  of  the 
agency.  All  such  Individual  reports  shall  be 
filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

(5)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country  If 
per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  In  any  other  country,  irrespective  of 
differences  in  time  zones. 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dls[>ensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  annual 
travel  resolution  authorizing  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  one  majority  member  and  one 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  lo  attend  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Conference 
in  Qoievft,  between  Jime  7  and  June  27. 
Thu  SpMker  would  also  be  authorized 
to  appoint  one  majority  member  and 
one  minority  member  of  the  committee 
as  alternates. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  and  contains  the  so- 
called  Hall  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding,  Mr.  SpMker. 

I  certainly  am  thankful  that  the  gen- 
tleman calls  attention  to  the  Hall  reso- 
lution which  Is  on  page  3,  paragraph  (5). 
This  is  simply  a  device  to  prevent  the 
"junketeers"  from  coUecting  a  per  diem 
In  counterpart  funds  in  more  than  one 
country  in  spite  of  time  zones — even 
though  they  may  be  in  two  in  any  given 
24  hours. 

I  am  thankful  tnat  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  adopted  this,  and  I  think  it 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose. 

Outside  of  that,  is  this  not  another 
resolution  that  requires  exemption  from 
previous  House  action,  in  the  form  of 
House  Resolution  213?  Are  those  exemp- 
tions for  the  same  purpose  as  the  last 
resolution? 
Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  any  travel 
resolution  is  a  terrible  mistake  in  this  In- 
stance, because  it  is  useless  in  the  first 
place  and  besides  this  resolution  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  was  defeated  on  a 
rollcall  vote  in  this  Chamber  on  May  6, 
1971.  Here,  just  a  year  and  three  weeks 
later,  we  have  the  same  resolution  be- 
fore us  again.  I  presume  the  same  "warm 
bodies"  that  like  to  travel  and  like  to  go 
to  this  useless  meeting  which  we  have 
recently  refused  to  support  by  appropria- 
tions, have  brought  up  the  like  resolu- 
tion? 


Indeed,  it  has  been  brought  out  in  prior 
debate  leading  to  the  defeat  of  this  reso- 
lution that  the  Members  are  not  even 
"advisers"  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  reso- 
lution and  that  they  are  there  simply 
by  sufferance  of  the  Department  of  State, 
to  the  end  that  very  little  is  done.  If  we 
approve  this,  we  not  only  authorize  it 
again  after  having  defeated  it  last  year — 
although  perhaps  some  did  attend  as  a 
result  of  the  suiffrage  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments or  biireaus  downtown  or 
through  some  other  device — but  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  this  resolution  might 
be  voted  down,  and  Members  stay  home 
from  this  particular  meeting  cm  June  7 
through  June  27 — which  have  in  the 
past  worked  in  relays  with  the  alternates, 
so  we  can  have  warm  bodies  for  warm 
debate  and  the  House  can  work  its  will 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  geu- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  the  gentleman 
has  warmed  up  from  the  previous  junket- 
ing resolution,  I  am  sure  he  is  in  good  fet- 
tle to  handle  this  ana. 

Has  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  ever  been  In  Switzerland  in  the 
early  siunmer? 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  No,  I  have  never 
yet  been  to  Switzerland.  I  might  say  that 
my  daughter  Is  there  now  and  she  loves 
it.  I  wish  I  could  Join  her,  but  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  imfortunately,  and  I  doubt 
I  will  be  able  to  Join  her. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  if  the  gentle- 
man's daughter  is  enjoying  Switzerland 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  must  be  en- 
joyable for  the  Jimketeers  from  Congress. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  not  caU 
them  junketeers,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  you  call 
them? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  Is  said  that  edu- 
cation comes  by  travel  to  all  men.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  believe  in 
traveling  himself,  I  think  he  would  be 
the  most  highly  educated  Member  of  this 
body,  as  highly  educated  as  he  is  right 
now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  can  attest 
to  having  been  a  delegate  to  the  ILO  on 
four  occasions,  not  including  the  last  2 
years.  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  the 
weather  in  Geneva  at  this  time  of  the 
year  Is  excellent — it  is  really  beautiful. 
On  some  days  one  finds  a  little  cloudi- 
ness and  it  is  difficult  to  see  Moimt  Blanc 
from  Geneva — nevertheless  It  Is  beauti- 
ful. 

On  other  days  the  wind  is  blowing  a 
little  too  hard  as  it  does  here,  and  they 
have  to  shut  down  that  beautiful  foun- 
tain. But  it  is  nice  and  it  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant atmosphere  and  also  a  very  con- 
structive and  useful  conference,  I  might 
say. 
I  remember  distinctly  thinking  of  my 


friend  from  Iowa  and  my  friend  from 
Missouri  when  I  was  there  2  years  ago 
and  sending  each  of  them  a  little  present 
which  I  bought  with  the  left-over  por- 
tion of  my  money.  I  can  imderstand  why 
neither  of  you  gentlemen  SMsknowledged 
in  writing  miy  gift,  but  nevertheless  you 
{iccepted  it  in  good  spirits,  and  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  opportunity  to  go 
again  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  that  was  an  end- 
of-the-line  deal,  I  cannot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter reason  for  voting  down  this  repeat 
performance. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  oi  New  Jersey.  No; 
I  did  not  send  you  the  other  half  of  \ht 
package,  you  see,  and  this,  unhappily, 
being  your  personal  physician's  valedic- 
tory session,  I  would  like  to  send  him  the 
other  half  of  the  package  that  I  am  send- 
ing to  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  never  tried  to 
speak  the  language,  Swiss  or  French,  but 
the  gentleman  referred  to  Mount  Blanc. 
Is  that  a  label  or  a  mountain? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
it  is  the  tallest  of  the  moimtains  in  the 
Alps.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  to  go  to  con- 
template one's  labors  of  the  day  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  arduous  work  of  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  master  of  widgetry  and  jun- 
keting, who  is  a  "warm  body"  and  has 
responded  from  afar  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Is  the  gentleman 
directing  his  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HALL.  No;  I  can  usually  take  care 
of  him  in  my  own  barnyard. 

A  sentence  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee states  that  "appropriate  measures 
in  the  House  resoluticoi  exist  for  covering 
expenses."  Does  that  refer  simply  to  the 
question  of  using  counterpart  funds  that 
we  may  have  stashed  away  abroad,  or 
does  it  also  involve  for  this  committee, 
which  must  be  exempted  under  old  House 
Resolution  213  of  this  same  Congress 
from  traveling  outside  the  United  States 
or  using  cash  from  the  Uhlted  States  for 
their  daily  expenses  and  dollars  from 
back  home? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Counterpart  funds 
are  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  exemption  of  House  Resolution 
213? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  hope  the  master  of  gadgetry  goes  with 
dollars  and  blessings,  if  we  must  vote 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
that  the  resolution  calls  for  two  Members 
and  two  additional  Members  as  alter- 
nates, so  there  will  be  four.  The  record,  as 
I  remember  It,  last  year  was  quite  a  bit 
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different  than  this  resolution.  I  think  the 
first  resolution  we  had  before  the  Rules 
Committee  was  House  Resolution  412. 
which  called  for  15  Members,  as  I  recall, 
that  I  personally  objected  to  it  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  said  that  it  pro- 
vided too  many.  They  cut  it  down  to  11. 
I  still  thought  there  were  too  many. 

We  brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  believe,  on  May  6, 1971.  and  it  was  de- 
feated. 

Following  that  time  we  had  a  further 
resolution.  House  Resolution  434.  That 
resolution  called  for  a  total  of  nine  Indi- 
viduals, and  that  resolution  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  think,  on 
June  18. 1  am  not  certain  but  what  some 
of  the  Members  were  over  there  or  en 
route  at  that  particular  time.  I  do  know 
that  very  few  went  last  year.  Some  were 
going  to  go,  but  their  plans  Just  did  not 
work  out.  So  four  is  the  maximum,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  least  number  we  have 
ever  authorized  for  this  trip.  Maybe  next 
year  when  I  am  gone  they  wiQ  not  have 
even  four  but  they  will  Just  provide  for 
two  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  four  Mem- 
bers, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
I)eared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  192.  nays  81,  not  voting  159. 
as  follows: 

[ROU  No.  183] 
YEAS— 192 


Abourezk 

Adams 

Anueraon. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BradeniBS 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Clark 
CoUier 


Colmer 

Conable 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Curlin 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

DeUenback 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

DulsU 

Eckhardt 

Erlenbom 

Fascell 

Pish 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Praser 

PreUnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green,  Greg. 


Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Efeckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlU 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Leggett 

Link 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 


McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McBwen 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matminaga 

Mayne 

Meeda 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MlteheU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

OTfeiU 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 


Abbitt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

Bennett 

Bevin 

BrlnUey 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Carter 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Conover 

Conte 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devine 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Ooodllng 

Gross 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmie 

Foage 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robison,  N.T. 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RouBb 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanea 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith.  N.T. 

Staggers 

NATS— 81 

Grover 
Ebley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hbsmer 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Latta 
Lent 
Uoyd 

McColUster 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mazzoll 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
MlzeU 

Montgomery 
Myers 
Nichols 


Stanton, 
J.WUltam 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

SulUvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

UdaU 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggooner 

Ware 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyman 

Tatzon 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


Pelly 

Pike 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

RimneU 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Teague,  CaUf . 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thone 

Whltehurst 

Winn 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Toung,  Fla. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 169 


Abernethy 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
BeU 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Burton 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawsoii,Del 
Clay 

CoUlna.lU. 
Conyen 
Corman 
Danl*la,NX 
DanlelBon 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 


Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Edwards.  OaUf. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Prey 

Fulton 

Galiflanakls 

Gallagher 

Qarmatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Grasso 

Qrlffln 

Griffiths 

TTflgf" 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Henderson 

HolUMd 

Rungate 

Jannan 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kee 

Keith 

Bang 

Kluczynskl 


Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McOloskey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MUcva 

Mmer,  Calif. 
MUls,Ark. 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Passman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PodeU 

Poff 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

RaUsbaok 

Rangel 


Reld 
Rodlno 
Rogers 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Rostenkowskl 


Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 


Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Tleman 

Uilman 

Van  Deerlln 


Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Wampler 

WldnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Tates 
Zwach 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Derwlnakl. 

Mr.  Brasoo  with  Mr.  McOloskey. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wld- 
naU. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Flnley. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Tates  with  iSi.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
wfttcr 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  numan  with  Mr.  BaUsback. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausea. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Mlnsball. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Blester. 

iii.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  CoUins  of  IlUnols  with  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Danlela<»i  with  Mr.  Bvans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Oarmats. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Orlflln. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Jonaa  of 
Tennessee. 
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Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Oallfianakls. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  CARTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGKtS.  In  reply  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  we  have  concluded  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  at  9:30  pjn. 
we  will  be  here  in  Joint  session  to  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  his 
return. 

There  is  no  further  business  for  this 
week. 

On  Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called.  That  will  be  followed  by  five 
suspensions: 

H.R.  12674,  National  Cemeteries  Act; 

H.R.  9501.  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act; 

H.R.  10310,  Seal  Beach  National  Wild- 
life Refuge; 

H.R.  14731,  shooting  at  birds,  fish 
from  aircraft;  and 

H.R.  14106,  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

Also,  H.R.  15259,  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations,  fiscal  year  1973.  for  gen- 
eral debate  only. 

On  Wednesday,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriations  will  be  considered  to 
its  conclusion. 

H.R.  14990,  Atomic  Energy  Authoriza- 
tion under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

S.  659.  higher  education  conference 
report;  and 

H.R.  14149,  Peace  Corps  authoriza- 
tion which  is  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  annoimced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  IN  ORDER 
ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  Calendar  Wednes- 
day business  in  order  for  next  Wednes- 
day be  dispensed  mth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  5,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


ASHLEY  FOARD 


(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneo\is  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
9,  a  remarkable  civil  servant  will  retire 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  after  37  years  of 
truly  dlstingxiished  public  service.  The 
career  of  Ashley  Foard  in  that  Depart- 
ment and  in  its  predecessor  agencies 
spans  the  entire  history  of  major  Federal 
housing  programs. 

Ashley  Foard  Joined  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1935  as  a  young  lawyer.  He 
was  soon  charged  with  the  important 
responsibility  of  developing  and  drafting 
State  public  housing  legislation  for  the 
many  States  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  Federal  low-rent  housing  program. 
Later  he  assumed  legal  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  all  Federal  housing,  com- 
mimity  facilities,  urban  renewal,  and 
other  urban  development  legislation. 
This  body  of  law,  both  State  and  Federal, 
stands  today  as  the  foundation  on  which 
this  Nation's  entire  housing  and  urban 
development  structure  is  based. 

In  1967  his  responsibilities  were  fur- 
ther enlarged  with  his  appointment  as 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  HUD.  His  in- 
terests ranged  over  the  entire  spectrxmi 
of  legal  matters  of  concern  to  that  De- 
partment: legislation,  litigation,  and 
administrative  law. 

We  in  the  Congress,  and  particularly 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  its  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for 
the  advice  and  guidance  he  has  given 
us  over  the  years.  Every  request  of  this 
committee  for  assistance,  no  matter  how 
difficult  and  how  short  the  notice,  was 
received  courteously  and  acted  on  with 
consummate  skill.  His  effectiveness  in 
working  with  us  on  behalf  of  his  Depart- 
ment derived  from  his  vast  knowledge, 
high  imagination,  careful  attention  to 
detail,  and  complete  disregard  of  his 
own  convenience  when  heavy  claims  were 
made  on  his  time. 

Ashley  Foard's  work  and  influence 
have  extended  beyond  our  national  bor- 
ders. He  has  assisted  Peru,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  San  Salvsidor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  housing  legislation. 
He  has  also  conferred,  as  a  member  of 
high-level  exchange  team,  with  West 
German  officials  concerning  their  urban 
planning  responsibilities.       , 

His  services  and  accompUshme^  as  a 


national  and  internaticmal  expert  in  his 
field  have  won  for  him  many  expressions 
of  esteem  from  the  Congress,  govern- 
mental departments  and  his  colleagues. 
He  has  received  the  highest  honor  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  and  several  years  ago  was  the 
recipient  of  the  nationally  prestigious 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award.  It  gives 
me  a  deep  and  personal  pleasure  now  to 
add  my  own  expression  of  appreciation 
and  esteem  to  the  many  tributes  already 
paid  to  this  outstanding  civil  servant. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  tribute  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, to  Ashley  Foard,  the  Deputy 
Counsel  of  Legal  Affairs  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. What  Mr.  Barrett  has  said  is 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  endorsement  to  it. 

As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  one  who  has 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Foard's  labors 
for  close  to  two  decades  in  this  field,  I 
can  also  appreciate  his  worth. 

Three  years  ago,  I  was  privileged  to 
second  his  successful  nomination  for  a 
Rockefeller  Foimdatlon  award  which 
goes  armual  to  the  top  cSLreerists  of  the 
Federal  Government.  At  that  time,  I  said 
of  Mr.  Foard  that — 

He  Is  the  one  person  whose  continuous  la- 
bors and  broad  skills  contributed  the  most  to 
tying  the  entire  legislative  accomplishment 
together.  He  did  this  without  partisanship, 
but  with  knowledge;  without  bias,  but  with 
Intense  Interest;  and  always  with  completely 
selfless  dedication.  He  has.  on  all  occasions, 
quietly  devoted  himself  to  the  common  good 
In  the  fields  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. Importantly,  there  was  never  a  time, 
regardless  of  whose  administration,  when  we 
could  not  get  an  honest  and  informed  an- 
swer from  Mr.  Foard. 

He  has  been  able  to  clarify  the  way  for 
honest  decision.  He  can  sUt  through  a 
tangled  maze  to  teU  you  what  was  intended. 
If  Information,  technical  or  practical,  is  de- 
sired, he  will  supply  It.  If  no  one  else  re- 
members the  legislative  history.  Foard  does 
and  will  recall  It  for  you  In  detail.  And  every- 
thing is  done  with  promptness,  and  absolute 
honesty. 

Mr.  Foard  has  been  the  chief  legisla- 
tive counsel.  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
and  the  Acting  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  its  predecessor,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  In  these 
and  other  legal  capacities,  he  has  served 
the  agency  as  perhaps  no  other  man 
has. 

He  is  Uving  testimony  of  the  fact  that 
nice  guys  do  not  finish  last.  We.  who 
have  long  experienced  his  aid  in  the 
field  of  housing,  have  only  regrets  for 
his  departure,  and  send  best  wishes  to 
him  "for  whatever  the  future  holds,"  and 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  that  he  has 
dpne. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  VICTOR 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
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days  ago  a  distinguished  reporter-pho- 
tographer passed  away  at  the  age  of  55. 
He  was  Leonard  Victor  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Press,  a  man  who  won  acclaim  for 
his  37  years  of  outstanding  service  for  the 
Newhouse  newspapers. 

Leonard  Victor  was  also  a  personal 
friend  and  I  was  privileged  to  know  this 
fine  professional.  Ironically,  Leonard 
wrote  his  own  obituary  for  the  Long  Is- 
land Press  and  as  always  his  words  are 
most  expressive  of  the  personality  of  this 
gentleman. 

I  insert  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  the 
article  frwn  the  Long  Island  Press,  of 
May  17,  1972,  on  the  death  of  Leonard 
Victor,  including  his  own  obituary. 
Leonard  Victor,  Press  Writee-Fhotoc, 
Diss 

Long  Island  Press  reporter-photographer 
Leonard  Victor,  whose  crusading  writing  and 
eloquent  photographs  received  national  ac- 
claim, died  in  his  sleep  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  55. 

In  accordance  with  his  wishes  there  will 
be  no  services. 

Mr.  Victor  will  be  cremated  and  his  ashes 
will  be  scattered  lu  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off 
Tobay  Beach. 

In  the  37  years  he  worked  for  Newhouse 
newspapers  In  the  metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Vic- 
tor's work  received  the  acclaim  of  top  public 
officials,  journalists,  local  civil  groups  and 
the  general  public. 

His  spotlight  series- on  youthful  drug  ad- 
diction on  Long  Island  and  the  despoiling  of 
Long  Island's  environment  earned  him  two 
Page  One  awards  for  crusading  journalism 
and  three  national  conservation  honors:  The 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  twice  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  Meehan  Award. 

Mr.  Victor  was  found  dead  In  bed  yester- 
day morning  at  home  at  11  Laurel  Drive  In 
Selden.  He  formerly  lived  In  Syosset. 

He  was  born  In  Manhattan  on  Aug.  14, 
1916.  attended  primary  and  secondary  schools 
in  Jamaica  and  received  his  higher  education 
at  New  York  University  and  Columbia 
University. 

Except  for  the  war  years,  when  he  was  a 
photo  officer  In  the  armed  forces,  he  spent  all 
his  working  life  with  the  Newhouse  newspa- 
pers, starting  as  a  photographer  In  Septem- 
ber, 1935. 

Mr.  Victor  was  rated  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing photographers  on  the  East  Coast  and  was 
often  called  upon  by  photography  clubs  as  a 
lecturer,  panelist  and  judge. 

He  was  a  founder  and  active  member  of 
photography  clubs  on  Long  Island  and  his 
column  on  photography  appeared  regularly 
for  many  years  In  The  Press. 

His  news  and  feature  photographs  won 
many  awards,  including  the  grand  prize  tro- 
phy of  the  Photographic  Society  of  America 
for  the  best  photo  of  the  year  In  1961. 

As  eight-part  series  on  the  need  for  Long 
Island  Parks  earned  Mr.  Victor  his  first  con- 
servation-writing honors.  For  the  series, 
which  he  wrote  and  photographed,  Mr.  Victor 
received  third  prize  In  the  1960  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  Award  for  outstanding  writing  on  the 
development  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

'You  Can  Survive,"  was  the  title  of  hla 
1961  Spotlight  series  on  fallout  shelters  in 
which  he  designed  an  economy  model  that 
received  "official  and  enthusiastic  approval" 
of  city  and  state  clvU  defense  officials.  For 
the  work,  the  Queens  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  awarded  Mr.  Victor  for  "outstanding 
community  service."  The  Society  of  Silurians, 
an  organization  of  veterans  newsmen, 
awarded  him  Honorable  Mention  In  the  pub- 
lic service  category. 

In  1963  Mr.  Victor  received  the  "Meritorious 
Public  Service  Avirard"  frtwn  the  director  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Services  for  Queens, 
Nassau  and  Suffolk. 


His  series  on  cancer  detection  earned  him 
a  plaque  from  the  Nassau  Cancer  Division  in 
July.  1963.  That  same  year  Mr.  Victor  re- 
ceived a  plaque  from  the  National  Audubon 
Society  for  his  conservation  writing.  A 
spokesman  called  him  "the  leading  journalist 
on  Long  Island  conservation." 

In  1064  his  serlee  on  Jet  noise  won  the 
first  two  prizes  in  the  36th  annual  national 
Trans  World  Airlines  aviation  writing  con- 
test In  the  categ(»les  of  aviation  develop- 
ment and  best  news  story. 

"It's  An  Emergency,"  his  Spotlight  series 
on  problems  stemming  from  Increased  use 
of  hospital  emergency  rooms,  earned  the 
Press  a  special  public  service  award  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
State  Health  Department. 

His  moet  acclaimed  work  was  his  1966  Spot- 
light series.  "Long  Island's  Young  Addicts." 
Reprinted  and  distributed  among  schools 
and  youth  organizations,  It  earned  him  28 
local  and  national  awards,  including  the 
coveted  Page  One  Award  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  OuUd. 

The  series  also  earned  Mr.  Victor  the  na- 
tional Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  distin- 
guished public  service  in  journalism.  A 
spokesman  for  the  professional  journalism 
society  praised  the  series  at  that  time  "for 
Its  stark  unveiling  of  the  drug  addiction 
menace  to  youth,  with  specific  examples  of 
the  suffering  and  heartbreak  and  for  extend- 
ing the  hand  of  hope  to  the  afflicted. 

Also  in  1966  the  Queens  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans gave  Mr.  Victor  their  Community 
Service  Award  for  bis  series  on  drug  addic- 
tion, water  pollution  and  jet  noise. 

His  Spotlight  series.  "Ugly  Long  Island." 
earned  first  prize  in  the  3rd  annual  Edward 
J.  Meehan  Conservation  Award  and  top  prize 
from  the  Scrlpps  Howard  Foundation  for  the 
nation's  best  writing  on  conservation.  It  also 
prompted  the  State  Federated  Garden  Clubs 
to  give  him  their  first  award  to  a  newsman. 

Mr.  Victor's  second  Page  One  award  came 
In  1968  after  his  series  "Dredging  Windfall" 
exposed  the  misuse  of  Suffolk  County 
dredging  equipment. 

He  was  named  "New  York  State  News- 
paper Conservation  Man  of  the  Year,"  In 
1969  by  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Council.  The  award,  presented  by  Oov. 
Rockefeller,  said:  "In  recognition  of  out- 
standing efforts  by  the  newspaperman  wboae 
exceptional  articles,  written  after  months  of 
effort,  revealed  the  extensive  exploitation 
and  abuse  of  Long  Island  wetlands." 

The  Spotlight  series  "Our  Environment." 
earned  him  a  Merit  Award  from  the  Queens 
County  Sportsman's  Federation  in  January, 
1970. 

Mr.  Victor  Is  survived  by  his  mother,  Ada 
of  Elmhurst;  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Trudy 
Grossman  of  Glen  Cove,  and  their  daughter. 
Mrs.  Amby  Lyman  of  Westbury;  his  second 
wife,  the  former  Doris  Harris  of  Syosset,  and 
their  son  Gorden  of  Manhattan,  and  a  grand- 
child. Hal  John  Lyman. 

In  lieu  of  flowers.  Mr.  Victor  wished  that 
memorial  contributions  be  sent  to  Samaritan 
Halfway  House  In  Richmond  HUl  or  the 
Queens  Children's  Shelter  in  Jamaica. 


A  Reporter's  Notes  for  His  Own  Obituart 
(By  Leonard  Victor) 
J'I'm  hoping  this  piece  of  copy  will  be  very 
old  and  brittle  before  it  Is  used.  But,  some- 
day, someone's  going  to  have  to  go  looking 
for  the  "makings"  of  an  obit  on  me. 

To  spare  him — and  my  family — ^the  fol- 
lowing: 

Bom  Aug.  14. 1916  In  Manhattan.  Attended 
Jamaica  Normal  School  (which  wasn't  normal 
because  it  was  a  teacher's  training  school). 
Jamaica  High  School.  New  York  University 
and  Columbia  (with  little  success  I) 

Except  for  the  World  War  II  year's.  Tve 
spent  my  life  (and  had  a  helluva  lot  of  fun) 


working  for  Newhouse  (Editor's  Note:  S.  I. 
Newhouse.  president  and  publisher  of  The 
Long  Island  Press  and  other  Newhouse  news- 
papers.) Started  as  a  stringer  (a  part  time 
employe)  for  the  paper,  covering  Saturday 
night  "rackets"  as  a  photographer  in  Septem- 
ber. 1935. 

By  Christmas,  I'd  made  the  payroll,  by 
making  a  new  job  on  the  paper — midnight 
to  morning  police  photographer,  covering 
dented  tin  (vehicular  accidents)  fires  and 
arrests.  (I  may  still  bold  the  record  for  the 
number  of  scrambled  milk  bottles  delivery 
wagon  wrecks  covered.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  horse  ambled  along  and  4  a.m.  driv- 
ers clobbered  the  wagons  with  amazing  reg- 
ularity.) 

Later,  when  S.  I.  bought  the  old  Star  and 
North  Shore  Journal  (later  The  Star- 
Jovimal) .  I  became  Its  sole  and  hence  chief 
photographer. 

During  World  War  II.  I  was  first  chief 
news,  publicity  and  fioor-sweeping  chief  pho- 
tographer for  the  Sperry  Co.,  and  later  a 
photo  officer  with  Transport  Service.  I  set 
up  the  photo  department  for  the  Sheepahead 
Bay  training  base  for  seamen. 

Later,  I  went  to  sea  covering  much  terri- 
tory—friendly and  hostile— I'd  gUdly  have 
missed. 

Only  war  Injiu-y:  Damaged  shoulder  re- 
sulting frc«n  faU  off  a  15-foot  ladder  while 
shooting  movies  In  Brooklyn  of  sailors  parad- 
ing. 

After  the  war.  returned  to  The  Press  and  In 
recent  years  have  been  writing  feature  mate- 
rial as  well  as  shooting  pictures. 

(How  can  you  put  into  words  the  fun  of 
making  a  stinker  in  Suffolk  unfreeze  pipes  for 
a  bunch  of  helpless,  nice  "Little  people?"  How 
do  you  explain  the  thrill  of  being  able  to  ride 
a  destroyer-escort  to  'Gitmo  (Ouantanamo 
Bay  in  Cuba)  to  tell  the  story  of  the  men 
pulled  back  to  duty  by  an  international 
crisis?  Even  If  I  could  put  It  Into  words,  there 
wouldn't  be  room  for  It.) 

Let's  jxist  say  that  I  covered  the  range  of 
big  and  little  stories  every  newsman  gets — 
and  except  for  the  grim  ones  like  train  and 
plane  wrecks — ^loved  every  minute  of  It. 

Family:  Father,  Joseph,  a  retired  fur  man- 
ufacturer, died  In  1951.  Mother  Ada,  wife, 
Doris,  daughter  Amby  31,  (now  Mrs.  Sanford 
Lyman  of  Glen  Cove)  son,  Gordon,  now  IB 
(and  grandson.  Hal  John  Lyman.) 

Hobbies:  Amateur  radio,  fiylng.  Licensed 
"ham"  since  age  11.  Set  up  emergency  net  for 
New  York  City's  Queens  fire  headquarters 
that  later  became  one  of  the  country's  first 
Civil  Defense  Radio  nets. 

Flown  since  mld-30's.  In  the  five  years  from 
1946-61  covered  for  The  Press  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  every  major  catastrophe  In  the 
metropolitan  area.  Was  member  of  now-de- 
funct Metropolitan  Aviation  Association 
(MAA)  which  fought  tat  more  airports  for 
private  fliers.  With  two  others.  Nat  Cutler — 
now  dead — and  Speed  Hanzllk,  very  much 
alive  (Ed:  Anthony  "Speed"  Hanzllk  Is  the 
operator  of  Flushing  Airport)  first  proposed 
what  Is  now  Kennedy  Airport. 

I  took  air  views  of  the  whole  marsh  area 
and  closeups  of  a  sand  pumping  operation 
along  Rockaway  Boulevard.  We  brought  these 
to  LaOuardia  (Ed:  then  Mayor  FloreUo  H.  La 
Guardia)  and  pointed  out  the  possibility  of 
a  giant  field  on  the  waste  land. 

The  Little  Flower  took  it  from  there  actu- 
ally using  my  original  photogn^hs  at  first 
hearings  (at  one  of  which  I  spoke  for  the 
MAA). 

Ironically,  when  I  co-piloted  the  first  paid 
landing  at  $5  (Roy  Carleton  and  I  fighting 
for  the  controls!)  at  IdlewUd,  the  day  before 
the  official  opening,  our  dretun  of  a  commer- 
cial field  at  one  end.  private  flying  at  the 
other,  had  been  long  since  swept  away  by  the 
growtii  of  commercial  aviation. 

Awards:  Gloss  It  over  with  "won  national 
and  local  awards  for  wrtUng  and  photog- 
nH)hy." 
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LICENSE  RENEWAL 


(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  establish  more 
orderly  procedures  for  the  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  renewal  of  broad- 
cast licenses.  My  bill  will  extend  the 
maximum  broadcast  license  period  from 
3  to  5  years  and  will  provide  for 
granting  an  application  for  renewal  of 
license  where  an  applicant  is  legally,  fi- 
nancially, and  technically  qualified  and 
has  not  exhibited  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  law  or  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  An  appli- 
cant who  is  not  fully  qualified  or  one  who 
has  demonstrated  a  cailous  disregard 
for  the  law  or  FCC  regulations  will  have 
those  deficiencies  weighed  against  him  in 
a  renewal  proceedLag. 

■nie  provision  in  my  bill  to  extend  the 
license  period  to  5  years  is  long  overdue. 
The  3  year  license  period  was  Instituted 
during  the  early  years  of  broadcasting 
when  the  industry  was  still  in  its  infant 
stages.  My  bill  recognizes  the  maturity 
of  broadcasting  by  providing  for  more 
realistic  license  terms.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  licenses  have  consistently 
been  able  to  obtain  renewals  of  their  li- 
censes. That  these  broadcasters  are  cer- 
tainly aware  of  their  obligations  to  the 
public  interest  is  evidenced  by  the  public 
trust  which  the  FCC  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  broadcasters  for  so 
many  years.  A  5-year  license  term  should 
in  no  way  detract  from  the  FCC's  ability 
to  perform  its  regulatory  fimction. 

A  5-year  license  term  would  greatly  re- 
duce many  umiecessary  costs  which  now 
burden  both  the  broadcasters  and  the 
FCC.  The  time,  money  and  manpower 
which  both  the  licensee  and  the  FCC 
must  expend  every  3  years  during  the 
license  renewal  process  do  not  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  any  regulatory 
objectives  which  could  not  be  achieved 
just  as  effectively  at  5-year  intervals.  By 
limiting  renewal  consideration  to  every 
5  years  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  could  in  fact  reallocate  its 
scarce  resources  to  more  pressing  prob- 
lems and  thereby  increase  its  regulatory 
efiQciency. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  would  In- 
sure that  a  broadcaster  who  had  com- 
piled a  record  of  broadcast  service  over 
the  years  In  the  interest  of  his  commu- 
nity would  be  awarded  a  renewal  license 
to  continue  that  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. Only  in  the  event  that  he  was  found 
to  be  technically,  legally  or  financially 
unqualified  or  that  he  had  demonstrated 
a  callous  disregard  for  the  law  or  broad- 
cast regulations  would  he  be  subject  to 
a  challenge  by  competing  applicants  in 
a  comparative  hearing.  At  this  stage  his 
deficiencies  would  be  weighed  against 
him. 

For  almost  20  years,  from  1951  to  1969, 
a  policy  by  the  FCC  prevailed  which  gave 
preference  to  the  meritorious  service  of 
renewal  applicants  over  the  paper  pro- 
posals of  new,  competing  applicants.  Tills 
policy  was  apparently  overturned  in  Jan- 
uary 1969  by  the  infamous  WHDH  de- 
cision of  the  FCC.  From  that  point  on. 


there  has  been  no  stable  renewal  policy 
which  broadcasters  or  potential  entrants 
into  the  broadcasting  industry  could  take 
their  bearings  by  when  making  future 
plans.  The  WHDH  decision  was  quickly 
reinterpreted  by  the  FCC  to  be  a  case  sui 
generis  which  was  not  to  ^^ly  in  gen- 
eral to  renewal  ai^licants.  After  serious 
consideration  by  a  Senate  subcommittee 
of  new  legislation,  the  FCC  released  a 
new  policy  statement  in  February  1970 
which  basically  restored  the  commission 
policy  existing  from  1951  to  1969.  The 
policy  statement  was  In  turn  thrown  out 
in  June  1971  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Leg- 
islative guidance  is  clearly  called  for  to 
end  the  period  of  uncertainty  which  has 
faced  broadcasters  during  the  last  3 
years.  I  am  offering  my  bill  as  a  vehicle 
to  provide  that  guidance.  It  is  a  sound 
bin  and  is  based  upon  our  regulatory  tra- 
ditions and  the  recognition  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  industry  which  is  no 
longer  young  and  untested  but  mature 
and  responsible. 

Finally,  there  are  a  couple  of  points 
which  probably  ought  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  FCC  failure  in  the  WHDH 
decision  which  started  us  on  this  merry- 
go-roimd.  First,  in  one  of  the  last  FCC 
decisions  to  deal  with  WHDH  as  it  was 
leaving  the  air,  Chairman  Dean  Burch 
had  this  to  say  in  concluding  some  criti- 
cism of  the  original  decision: 

The  matters  I  have  raised  are  not  "nit- 
picking." They  are  crucial  to  the  decision. 
They  are  not  nuances  of  Judgment.  They 
represent  Irrational  decUlon-maklng.  Nor 
are  they  buried.  They  stand  out,  stark  and 
obvious.  That  being  so.  I  am  puzzled  how 
they  passed  muster,  first  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  later  upon  review  before  the  Covirt. 
Process  so  rent  with  glaring  error  does  not 
commend  itself.  (33  FCC  2d  436) 

Finally,  one  of  the  major  criteria  which 
was  used  to  withdraw  the  license  from 
WHDH  and  award  it  to  one  of  the  com- 
peting applicants  was  that  it  would  pro- 
mote dlversifleation  of  the  media  since 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  newspaper 
owned  WHDH.  WHDH  argued  in  vain 
that  profits  from  their  television  oper- 
ations contributed  to  the  viability  of  the 
Herald  Traveler  and  therefore  enabled 
more  media  voices  to  exist  in  the  Boston 
area  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  was 
deprived  of  its  license.  We  recently  no- 
ticed that  the  Herald  Traveler  has  been 
sold  to  one  of  the  competing  newspapers 
in  the  Boston  area  and  will  discontinue 
operations.  The  final  irony  in  this  deba- 
cle is  that  the  FCC  action  to  promote  a 
diversification  of  the  media  has  stilled 
one  major  media  voice  in  the  Boston 
area. 

The  stability  provided  by  the  rule  of 
law  which  my  bUl  will  promote  has  sev- 
eral advantages  over  rule  by  discretion, 
not  least  among  which  are  greater  justice 
to  those  subject  Oovernment  action  and 
the  creation  of  a  climate  conducive  to 
social  and  economic  progress. 

H.R.  16266 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 

1934  to  establish  orderly  procedures  for  the 

consideration  of  applications  for  renewal 

of  broadcaat  licenses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Repreaentativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cangreas  auembled.  That  section 


307(d)  shall  be  amended  by  striking  the  first 
two  sentences  and  inserting  the  following- 
"No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  any 
class  of  station  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  five  years  and  any  license  granted  may 
be  revoked  as  hereinafter  provided.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  any  license,  upon  application 
therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  license  may  be 
granted  from  time  to  time  for  a  term  of  not 
to  exceed  five  years  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity would  be  served  thereby:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  In  any  hearing  for  the  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  license  an  applicant  for  re- 
newal who  Is  legally,  fliianclally,  and  tech- 
nically qualified  shall  be  awarded  the  grant 
If  such  applicant  shows  that  its  broadcast 
service  during  the  preceding  license  period 
has  reflected  a  good-faith  effort  to  serve  the 
needs  and  interests  of  Its  area  as  represented 
in  its  InMnedlately  preceding  and  pending 
license  renewal  applications  and  if  it  has  not 
demonstrated  a  callous  disregard  for  law  or 
the  Conunlsslon's  regulations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  If  the  renewal  applicant  faUs  to 
make  such  a  showing  or  has  demonstrated  a 
callous  disregard  for  law  or  the  Commission's 
regulations,  such  failure  or  demonstration 
shall  be  weighed  against  the  renewal  appli- 
cant." 


A     TURNING     POINT     IN     UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

(Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  note 
that  today  we  will  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent back  from  his  unprecedented  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
my  belief  that  these  summit  talks  will  be 
considered  a  turning  point  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  For  the  first  time 
in  recent  history,  siunmit  talks  have  pro- 
vided the  American  people  with  a  greater 
hope  for  the  future.  In  the  past,  all  we 
could  frequently  hope  for  was  the  avoid- 
ance of  brinkmanship,  the  continuation 
of  a  detente  and  a  hopeful  reduction  in 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  confrontation.  In 
my  opinion,  these  talks  have  culminated 
in  a  reversal  of  the  Soviet-American 
philosophy  originally  Instilled  by  the 
"cold  war."  We  have  turned  away  from  a 
philosophy  whose  only  aim  was  to  avoid 
disaster  to  one  whose  aim  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  both 
countries  and  a  better  chance  for  world 
peace.  The  cooperative  agreements  on 
the  environment,  space,  health,  and  sci- 
entific endeavors  will  prove  what  benefits 
can  be  gained  by  two  great  powers  work- 
ing together.  I  have  today  written  the 
White  House  to  conunend  and  congratu- 
late the  President  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  should 
also  recognize  that  if  the  policy  of  our 
coimtry  is  to  assist  other  nations  in  pro- 
viding a  better  life  for  their  pe<«>le.  as 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  then  we  cannot 
overlook  those  people  In  those  nations 
who  are  the  victims  of  serious  discrimi- 
nation and  repression.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  3  million  Soviet  Jews  now 
look  to  our  country  with  renewed  hope 
that  the  promise  of  a  fairer,  better  life 
extended  to  the  Soviet  and  American 
peoples  will  also  apply  to  them  as  well. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  wUl 
use  the  chaimels  of  communication 
which  he  has  strived  for  3  years  to  open, 
to  express  the  concern  of  the  American 
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pe<^le  over  the  treatment  of  the  Soviet 
Jews.  Although  the  next  formal  session 
of  summit  talks  is  not  scheduled  xmtU 
next  November,  I  urge  the  President  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  consideration 
of  this  problem.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
advances  made  during  the  last  week  will 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal  which 
the  President  has  set  for  us — a  better 
life  for  all  people  be  they  Americans  or 
Russians,  Jews  or  gentiles. 


MASSACRE  AT  TEL  AVIV 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Individual 
with  any  amount  of  human  decency  can 
fail  to  be  shocked  and  outraged  by  the 
wanton  murder  of  25  air  travelers  at 
Israel's  international  airport  on  May  30. 
This  ghastly  act,  perpetrated  on  behalf 
of  the  fanatic  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  by  hired  killers,  Is 
a  sickoilng  reminder  of  the  tragic  con- 
tinuation of  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  within  its  power  to  bring  that 
ccmfiict  to  a  negotiated  settlemoit. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  Naticm  make 
clear — absolutely  clear— its  total  revul- 
si(»i  to  such  cowardly,  bloody  tactics  and 
take  every  necessary  step  to  assure  that 
this  horrid  incident  is  never  repeated. 
We  can  start  by  heeding  the  call  of 
Israeli  leaders  who  have  demanded  an 
international  boycott  of  Beirut,  which  in 
the  words  of  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Oolda 
Meir  "is  openly  enabling  the  centers  of 
the  terrorist  organizations  to  reside  in 
its  midst.  There  they  plot,  from  there 
instructors  set  out  to  various  coimtries 
and  from  there  come  the  broadcasts  of 
their  great  successes.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  governments  .  .  .  should  acquiesce 
In  this?" 

My  answer  to  this  is  clear:  No.  This 
Nation  cannot  allow  its  voice  to  be  silent 
nor  its  condemnation  unfelt  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  must  demonstrate  in  clear,  xm- 
equivocal  terms  our  total  revulsion  to  this 
deed  and  bring  it  home  to  bear  on  those 
whose  vitriolic  rhetoric  has  fueled  the 
fires  of  violence  in  the  Middle  East  and 
who  have  given  asylum  and  suj^Tort  to 
the  despicable  instigators  of  this  mas- 
sacre. 

I  have  today  sent  an  urgent  telegram 
to  the  President  urging  him  in  "the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  bar  American 
air  flights  to  Beirut." 

But  we  must  recognize  that  only  true 
peace  will  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict 
and  violence.  In  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  June  1: 

The  ultimate  responsibility  .  .  .  lies  with 
all  nations,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  redouble  diplomatic 
efforts  to  stop  the  new  wave  of  Insanity  that 
threatens  to  engxUf  the  Middle  East  .  .  . 
There  wUl  be  no  security  for  Israel  or  for  the 
Arab  states  until  the  Palestinian  problem  is 
solved  as  part  of  a  negotiated  peace. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  memorial  to  those 
25  iimocent  victims  of  the  shooting  at 
Tel  Aviv  airport,  let  it  be  an  end  to  the 
terrorist  killing  and  violence,  a  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  caimot 
be  stated  too  often  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  establishing  a  legal  serv- 
ices program  within  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  poor  in  America  the  legal 
counsel  and  representation  that  they 
may  require  but  are  unable  to  afford.  At 
no  time  was  it  intended  that  the  legal 
services  program  should  become  a  vehicle 
for  radical  reform  of  our  society  without 
benefit  of  popular  approval  or  legislative 
action. 

Ostensibly  to  promote  effective  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  and  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  information  and  expertise 
among  legal  services  programs,  the  pro- 
gram has  expanded  to  Include  more  than 
a  dozen  "backup  centers,"  central  re- 
search and  assistance  facilities  that  serve 
either  all  of  the  legal  services  programs 
in  a  given  geographic  area,  or  provide 
specialized  support  in  specific  areas  of 
poverty  law  to  programs  across  the  Na- 
tion. Normsdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  backup 
centers  operate  under  the  auspices  of 
university  law  schools.  Those  that  spe- 
cialize in  specific  areas  of  the  law  deal 
with  fields  such  as  housing  and  economic 
development,  employment,  health,  con- 
sumer affairs,  education  and  welfare. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  that 
these  backup  centers  flU  a  vital  need 
within  the  legal  services  program.  And 
in  truth,  they  are  indeed  necessary  to 
the  effective  conduct  of  the  OEO  legal 
services  program.  But  there  Is  more  here 
than  meets  the  eye.  The  fact  is  that  to 
an  alarming  degree  the  backup  centers 
have  become  supportive  services  for  radi- 
cal activity,  rather  than  for  the  provision 
of  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

Let  us  consider  the  self-appraisal  of 
one  backup  center  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Law  Project  of  Berkeley.  Calif. 
Kenneth  Phillips,  director  of  the  project, 
described  its  work  In  the  April  1972  issue 
of  the  Cleaninghouse  Review,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "What  Backup  Centers  Can 
Do."  The  Clearinghouse  Review,  it  should 
be  noted.  Is  published  by  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Services,  an  OEO 
grantee  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  HI.,  and  is  circulated  among 
Legal  Services  projects,  attorneys  and 
backup  centers  across  the  Nation. 

Phillips  stated  in  his  article  that : 

A  major  function  of  the  Project  is  an  over- 
riding obligation  to  affect  the  body  of  law 
that  directly  Imposes  or  perpetuates  sub- 
standard housing  conditions  on  millions  of 
peoi^e. 

He  continued: 

The  Project  has  developed  Impact  strat- 
egies ...  to  expose,  document  and  dramatize 
the  reality  of  housing  breakdown  and  the 
evasion  or  malfunction  of  protective  legal  re- 
quirements. ...  A  second  and  related  major 
purpose  of  impact  strategies  Is  to  foster  the 
development  otf  organizations  of  low-Income 
and  minority  residents,  such  as  tenant  un- 
ions, urban  renewal  project  area  conomlttees, 
workable  program  citizen  coalitions  and 
model  city  citizen  component  groups  as 
instruments  of  pressure  for  social  change. 

Phillips  added: 

The  Project  Is  the  principal  legal  advisor  to 
such  (H-ganizatlons  as  the  National  Tenants 


Organizations  .  .  .  and  spends  much  oT  Its 
time  and  resources  in  the  development  of 
legislative  prc^osals. 

The  Clearinghouse  Review  Is  full  of 
examples  of  activity  by  Legal  Services 
back-up  centers  that  have  far  less  to  do 
with  the  needs  of  the  poor  than  with  the 
determination  of  some  radical  individuals 
and  organizations  to  Impose  their  con- 
cept of  society  upon  us  all,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
mention  just  a  few  of  the  topics  of  con- 
cern to  these  backup  centers: 

Legislative  advocacy:  instruction  in 
lobbying,  pressure  tactics,  how  to  pass 
legislation;  Organization  of  grass  roots 
campaigns  in  behalf  of  desired  legislative 
goals,  et  cetera. 

Community  organization:  principles  of 
effective  group  action;  how  to  obtain  a 
favorable  press;  formation  of  commu- 
nity coalitions,  et  cetera. 

The  Clearinghouse  Review  also  focuses 
attention  on  the  efforts  of  individual 
legal  services  programs  In  cases  whose 
relevance  to  poverty  is  questionable: 
codes  in  schools  and  other  institutions 
regulating  hair  length ;  parent-child  con- 
flict— not  involving  brutality;  reappor- 
tionment of  the  Texas  State  House  of 
Representatives;  the  determination  of 
requirements  for  nomination  to  political 
office;  and  attacks  on  the  Federal  rent 
stabilization  policy. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
backup  centers  of  OEO's  legal  services 
program  are  fulfllling  their  purpose  when 
they  devote  such  substantial  portions  of 
their  time  and  resources  to  activities  that 
have  relatively  little  to  do  with  the  im- 
mediate legal  needs  of  the  poor.  If  there 
are  to  be  back-up  centers — and  I  believe 
they  do  fill  an  important  need  when 
properly  administered — their  activities 
should  be  limited  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended.  OEO's  legal 
services  program  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  vehicle  for  social  revolution;  nor  are 
its  backup  centers  supposed  to  function 
as  command  posts  in  such  a  revolution. 
Both  should  concentrate  on  the  job  at 
hand:  the  provision  of  legal  advice,  coun- 
sel, representation  and  education  to  the 
poor  of  America. 


ACTION  AGAINST  ARAB  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
our  colleagues  share  my  shock  and  anger 
over  the  massacre  3^esterday  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  airport  in  Israel.  This  was  just  the 
latest  in  a  long  series  of  shameful  acts 
of  violence  organized  and  carried  out  by 
Arab  guerrilla  organizations  and  It  never 
should  have  been  allowed  to  occur. 

Yesterday's  slaughter  was  a  crime 
against  aU  humanity  and  it  must  be 
treated  as  such.  It  raises  Issues  that  must 
be  confronted  by  all  nations  and  without 
delay,  for  the  Arab  terrorlste  are  al- 
Tca<^  indicating  that  additional  attacks 
are  being  plarmed. 

I  met  this  morning  with  Israel's  Con- 
sul-General  in  New  York,  both  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  the  victims  and  also  to  ex- 
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plore  with  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  possible  steps  to  avoid 
any  repetition.  In  my  judgment,  the 
United  States  must  exercise  immediate 
initiative  and  leadership  and  it  should 
be  directed  In  three  major  areas: 

First,  there  should  be  an  immediate 
review  by  our  own  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration of  the  techniques  and  de- 
vices now  in  vse  to  detect  weapons  and 
explosives  in  airports  and  onboard  air- 
craft. We  must  have  assurance  that  the 
best  possible  measures  are  being  em- 
ployed at  D.S.  airports,  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly as  viilnerable  to  attack  as  are  air- 
ports in  foreign  coimtries. 

Second.  I  am  urging  President  Nixon 
to  inunediately  seek  an  international 
conference— either  through  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  or  other  world  body — 
with  the  purpose  of  establishing  mini- 
m.um  international  standards  to  protect 
airline  passengers  from  acts  of  terror- 
ism. 

Third,  I  believe  the  United  States  must 
make  clear  to  every  nation  of  the  world 
that  we  will  cut  ott  all  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  any  nation  failing  to  take,  or 
failing  to  require  its  air  carriers  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  protect  passen- 
gers from  terrorist  attacks  and  we  can 
begin  by  cutting  off  aid  right  now  to  any 
nation  which  encourages,  harbors,  pro- 
tects or  otherwise  fails  to  crack  down  on 
terrorist  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  words  really 
adequate  to  express  my  horror  over  the 
killings  at  Lod  Airport  yesterday.  I  was 
particularly  touched  because  a  number 
ol  the  victims  were  Puerto  Ricans  on  a 
religious  pilgrimage. 

With  the  Arab  terrorists  bent  on  fur- 
ther acts  of  violence,  the  need  for  im- 
mediate and  decisive  action  on  our  part  is 
lu-gent.  I  hope  and  pray  that  President 
Nixon  shares  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
we  feel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  a 
statement  I  made  on  May  31.  1972,  and 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  today: 

Statiment  of  Congressman 

HEBMAN  BADtLXO 

Mat  31,  1972. 

Men  of  good  wUl  throughout  the  world 
cannot  but  view  with  shoclc  and  horror  the 
senseless  slaughter  of  over  two  dozen  men, 
women  and  children  ;md  the  wounding  of 
countless  others  at  Tel  Aviv's  Lod  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  demented  and  Irrespon- 
sible perpetrators  of  this  horrendous  act  de- 
serve the  full  condemnation  of  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

Last  night's  shootings  represent  another 
bloody  chapter  In  the  two  and  half  decades 
of  warfare  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors.  This  Is  Just  not  warfare,  how- 
ever. It  Is  nothing  more  than  out-right  mxu-- 
der  conducted  by  a  band  of  International 
gangsters. 

Although  we  are  preoccupied  by  our  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  this  latest  In- 
cident In  Israel  serves  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  the  Middle  East  represents  the  greatest 
single  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  stability.  Israel,  the  hub 
of  our  Judeo-Chrlstian  heritage  and  culture, 
attracts  millions  of  citizens  from  throughout 
the  globe.  The  report  that  11  of  those  who 
were  killed  were  Puerto  Klcana  on  a  religious 
pUgrlmage  simply  highlights  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  constant  harassment, 
intimidation   and   assaults   against   Israel'^ 


territorial  Integrity  and  basic  security  by  her 
Arab  neighbors.  Unless  positive  initiatives 
are  taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  reach 
some  type  of  meaningful  and  lasting  settle- 
ment to  this  dispute  we  wiU  continue  to  wit- 
ness an  increasing  arms  Imbalance  In  the 
Middle  East  and  further  terrorist  activities 
by  groups  such  as  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  and  similar  mis- 
directed radical  organizations.  How  many 
more  defenseless  persons — both  Israeli  citi- 
zens and  foreign  tourists — must  be  killed  be- 
fore aflflrmatlve  action  Js  taken  to  prevent 
such  terrorist  outbreaks  in  the  future? 

In  the  wake  of  this  tragic  event  the  United 
States  must  reaffirm  its  support  of  Israel  and 
move  to  Insure  that  her  people  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  victimized  by  Soviet-armed, 
Cairo-inspired  Arab  terrorist  attacks. 

Fated  Pilgrimage  Puerto  Rican's  Fifth 
(By  Robert  Hanley) 

For  the  13  Puerto  Ricans  who  were  kUled 
and  the  27  who  were  wounded  at  the  Tel  Aviv 
airport  terminal  Tuesday  night,  the  trip  had 
started  joyously  as  a  combined  pilgrimage  to 
and  tour  of  the  Holy  Land  and  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  40  victims  and  the  28  others  in  the 
group,  nearly  all  of  them  members  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  on  the  island,  left 
San  Juan  Monday  on  the  church's  fifth  an- 
nual pilgrimage. 

In  earlier  years,  the  church  had  limited  the 
pilgrimages  to  churches  and  other  holy  sites 
In  Spain,  Mexico  or  the  Holy  Land.  This 
sprli^  the  Itinerary  listed  10  days  of  touring 
and  praying  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem,  then 
another  eight  days  of  sightseeing  and  relaxa- 
tion in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

The  extended  18-day  Journey  this  spring 
attracted  a  small  group  of  teachers.  For  them, 
and  the  Protestants  who  gathered  at  San 
Juan  International  Airport  on  Monday,  the 
cost  of  the  round  trip  was  «1,100.  They  came 
from  moderate-sized  towns  and  small  cities 
all  over  the  Island— Fajardo,  Manati,  Hatillo, 
Arecibo,  Oebabaja  and  Rio  Piedras.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  tova  ranged  in  age 
from  the  mld-flftles  to  the  late  seventies. 

The  first  leg  of  their  Journey  took  them 
to  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New 
York,  where  they  boarded  a  chartered  Air 
Prance  flight  for  Paris.  The  68  Puerto  Ricans 
and  64  other  passengers  then  flew  to  Rome, 
the  last  stop  before  Tel  Aviv. 

After  debarking  at  Tel  Aviv  airport,  the 
Puerto  Ricans  and  47  others  who  had  flown 
In  from  Rome  apparently  rode  to  the  termi- 
nal in  buses. 

Moments  after  they  had  entered  the  build- 
ing, three  Japanese  pulled  guns  and  hand 
grenades  and  started  firing. 

Yesterday  the  Associated  Press  bureau  In 
San  Juan  received  a  call  from  a  group  calling 
itself  the  "antl-Communlst  Action  Move- 
ment" that  warned  that  "three  Arabs  or 
Japanese  would  be  killed  for  every  islander 
killed  In  Tel  Aviv." 

Israelis  Suggest  Boycott  or  Beirut  By  All 

Airlines 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Jerusalem,  May  31. — Israeli  leaders  called 
today  for  a  boycott  of  Beirut  by  international 
airlines,  charging  that  terrorist  attacks  on 
air  travelers  such  as  the  shooting  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  airport  last  night  are  planned  by  Arab 
guerrillas  on  Lebanese  soil. 

In  a  strongly  worded  address  before  Par- 
liament, Premier  Oolda  Meir  condemned 
Arabs  for  "rejoicing"  over  the  alrpOTt  attack, 
in  which  26  persons  were  killed  and  76 
wounded  by  three  Japanese  gunmen  report- 
edly acting  on  behalf  of  Arab  guerrillas.  The 
dead  Included  12  Puerto  Ricans  on  a  Chris- 
tian pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Mrs.  Meir  denounced  the  guerrillas  for  re- 
cruiting  the   gunmen,   who   arrived   at  the 


airport  on  an  Air  France  flight  they  had 
boarded  at  Rome,  and  she  accused  the  airline 
and  foreign  governments  of  having  failed  to 
put  Into  effect  security  precautions  that  had 
long  been  advocated. 

"I  am  confldent."  Mrs.  Meir  told  Parlia- 
ment, "that  Israel  will  find  a  remedy  and  a 
way  to  make  sure  that  this  shaU  not  recur  " 

[In  Beirut,  President  Suleiman  Franjieh 
called  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  nation's 
civilian  and  military  leaders  to  consider  pre- 
cautionary measures  in  the  case  of  poesible 
Israeli  retaliation  against  Lebanon.  At  the 
United  Nations,  Israel,  In  a  letter  to  the  Se- 
curity CouncU,  charged  the  Arab  states  and, 
in  particular,  Lebanon,  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  airport  shootings.] 

scientist  among  dead 

The  members  of  Israel's  Parliament  stood 
In  solemn  respect  for  the  victims  of  the  at- 
tack. Of  the  25  dead,  five  remained  unidenti- 
fied. The  Government  listed  eight  Israelis 
among  the  dead,  including  Dr.  Aharon  Kat- 
zlr-Katchalsky,  a  leading  scientist. 

The  number  of  dead  did  not  Include  the 
two  Japanese  gunmen  who  died  in  the  at- 
tack—one apparently  a  suicide,  the  other 
shot  by  a  companion.  The  third  was  taken 
prisoner. 

In  her  address,  Mrs.  Meir  specifically  ab- 
solved the  Japanese  Government  and  people 
of  any  guilt  In  the  shootings,  which  came 
Just  three  weeks  after  Paleetlnian  guerrillas 
hijacked  a  Belgian  Sabena  Jetliner  to  the 
Tel  Aviv  airport.  (In  Beirut,  a  Marxist  guer- 
rilla group,  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine,  claimed  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  shootings,  said  they  were  carried 
out  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  two  Arab  hijack- 
ers killed  by  Israeli  troops  May  9  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  warned  against  reprisals.] 

"It  is  no  secret."  Mrs.  Meir  declared,  "that 
Beirut  ts  openly  enabling  the  centers  of  the 
terrorist  organizations  to  reside  in  its  midst. 
There  they  plot,  from  there  instructors  set 
out  to  various  countries  and  from  there  come 
the  broadcasts  of  their  great  successes.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  governments,  that  avia- 
tion companies,  should  acquiesce  in  this?" 

"Is  it  at  all  conceivable,"  she  asked,  "that 
a  state  which  harbors  and  abets  the  plotting 
of  such  crimes,  where  the  terrorists  are  free 
to  plot,  to  set  out,  to  hit  and  return  safely 
with  impunity,  that  on  the  soU  of  such  a 
country  foreign  planes  will  continue  to 
land?" 

After  an  emergency  cabinet  meeting  this 
morning,  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  said 
of  the  proposal  for  an  active  boycott  of 
Beirut: 

"What  would  Beirut  be  without  its  air 
traffic?  The  international  community  has 
specific  pressure  to  bear  within  the  specific 
aviation  context — so  why  are  not  those  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear?" 

Meanwhile,  an  Egjrptian  commentator, 
speaking  over  the  Cairo  radio,  said:  "The 
heroes  proved  they  can  penetrate  the  con- 
quered territories  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
others.  Now  Israel  has  no  alternative  but  to 
close  down  Lydda  Airport  and  to  prevent 
tourist  visits  if  she  wishes  to  protect  her 
borders." 

To  this  kind  of  statement  Mrs.  Meir  re- 
plied: "As  soon  as  the  news  broke  Joy  broke 
out  In  Cairo  and  in  Beirut  as  well  over  the 
great  victory.  Those  who  were  unable  to 
stand  up  against  us  on  the  battlefield  are 
great  heroes  at  hiding  explosives  in  planes, 
at  assaults  on  planes  and  passengers." 

"This  indeed  takes  great  courage,"  she 
said  with  sarcasm.  "And  if  the  courage  is 
lacking,  the  terrorists  recruit  foreigners  for 
the  purpose." 

NO  cancellations  reported 
An  official  of  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Tour- 
ism said  that  quick  checks  among  travel 
agents  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  re- 
vealed no  rush  of  tourists  to  cancel  travel 
plans  to  Israel. 
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The  Minister  of  Transport,  Shimon  Peres, 
who  had  spent  moat  of  the  night  at  the  air- 
port, returnsd  this  morning  to  plan  addi- 
tional security  measures,  including  possibly 
further  inqtectlons  of  baggage  as  it  is  un- 
loaded from  the  aircraft  on  arrival. 

But  few  Israelis  accepted  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  Israeli  security,  rather  than  the 
measiires  taken  before  the  planes  took  off 
abroad,  that  should  be  tightened. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  the  foreign  air- 
unes  are  so  indifferent  to  the  problem."  said 
Deputy  Premier  Tlgal  Alien.  "Today  there 
are  electronic  methods  that  could  easily  have 
detected  the  arms  hidden  In  the  luggage." 

Mr.  Peres  reported  that  the  assailants' 
two  suitcases,  now  In  Israeli  custody,  had  no 
secret  cc»npartments  or  false  bottoms. 

Mrs.  Meir  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  precautions  taken  by  Israel's  national 
carrier.  El  Al,  and  the  foreign  airlines. 

"We  in  Israel  shall  do  all  we  possibly  can 
to  safeguard  our  planes — ^and.  Indeed,  they 
are  secure,"  she  said.  "We  have  taken  all 
the  necessary  steps  to  make  sure  that  every- 
body coming  to  Israel  or  leaving  Israel  in 
our  planes  can  fly  In  safety. 

"But  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
unless  other  governments  and  airlines  will 
cooperate  and  consider  this  as  their  con- 
cern— and  not  merely  for  our  sake — ^the 
scourge  will  remain  to  plague  all." 

"Only  a  short  while  ago,  we  had  the  Sa- 
bena affair,  in  which  security  checks  some- 
where failed  to  be  carried  out,"  she  added. 
"Yesterday,  the  same  thing  happened.  What 
occurred  yesterday  could  have  easily  been 
avoided  if  the  airline  concerned  had  paid 
proper  attention  and  carried  out  a  check.  I 
am  aware  that  for  El  Al  passengers,  this  is  a 
nuisance  and  a  loss  of  time,  but  against  this. 
they  are  secure." 


EXEMPTING  STATE  LOTTERY  WIN- 
NINGS FROM  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKJNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  exempt  lottery  winnings 
from  an  individual's  taxable  income. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
State  revenues.  V^th  many  of  our  States' 
coffers  hard  pressed  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial obligations,  it  would  seem  appro- 
priate that  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
plore possible  avenues  which  would  gen- 
erate increased  State  revenues.  This  be- 
comes particularly  pertinent  with  the 
advent  of  revenue  sharing  which  predi- 
cates a  State's  share  of  Federal  moneys 
on  the  size  and  scope  of  its  tax  effort. 

The  lotteries  of  those  six  States  which 
ofter  them  have  generated  substantial 
amounts  of  additional  revenue  which 
have  been  channeled  into  the  States' 
educational  and  social  service  programs. 
For  example,  in  a  large  State  like  New 
York,  the  lottery  has  produced  $318.8 
million  since  its  inception  in  1967,  while 
the  comparatively  small  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  grossed  over  $30  million 
in  its  9  years  of  operation. 

However,  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  working  of  State  lotteries  reveals 
that  Federal  restrictions  and  regulations 
far  from  encouraging  such  revenue  ef- 
forts hinder  and,  in  some  cases,  retard 
their  growth.  Each  of  the  six  commis- 


sioners in  those  States  which  currently 
operate  lotteries  have  indicated  that  the 
prime  source  of  public  dissatisfaction 
with  lotteries  Is  the  exhorbitant  size  of 
the  Fed^Bl  tax  bite.  To  illustrate  the 
size  of  the  Federal  tax  bite,  I  refer  you 
to  the  attached  correspondence  from 
Connecticut's  Commission  on  Special 
Revenue.  With  a  prize  of  $75,000,  the 
average  family  in  Connecticut  would  re- 
turn $39,780.00  to  the  Government — ap- 
proximately half  of  the  prize.  This  situa- 
tion becomes  an  even  greater  source  of 
Irritation  to  the  ticket  buyer  when  he 
learns  that  In  foreign  countries,  lottery 
prizes  are  exempt  from  taxation  or  sub- 
ject only  to  a  very  minimal  tax.  As  Mr. 
Ernest  Bird,  director  of  New  York  State's 
lottery,  states: 

The  ln4>act  of  this  bill  on  our  lottery 
would  be  considerable.  Since  we  began  opw- 
ating  the  lottery  In  June  of  1967,  complaints 
against  state  and  federal  taxes  on  the  prizes 
have  been  among  the  most  numerous  that 
we  have  received  from  the  public. 

Thus,  I  think  It  can  be  said  that  the 
exemption  of  lottery  prizes  from  taxation 
would  provide  a  boon  to  ticket  sales  be- 
cause of  Its  very  strong  public  appeal  and 
promotional  value. 

In  keying  with  their  efforts  to  make 
State  lotteries  more  appealing  to  the  pub- 
lic, lottery  commissioners  are  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  daily  lotteries, 
to  offset  the  illegal  numbers  racket  which 
grosses  a  staggering  profit  for  organized 
crime.  However,  such  promotional  Im- 
provements will  go  for  naught,  unUl  the 
overriding  appeal  of  the  tax  free  prize 
offered  by  the  numbers  racketeer  is 
counteracted. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  placed  itself  in  the  curious  po- 
sition of  making  the  illegal  numbers 
racket  more  appealing  than  State-spon- 
sored lotteries.  With  more  than  30  States 
actively  considering  instituting  lotteries, 
now  is  the  time  to  change  this  archaic, 
counterproductive  Federal  policy. 

The  material  follows: 

Sweepstakes  Commission, 
Concord.  N.H..  Slay  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Stewart  McECxnnxy, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McKinney:  Your  idea 
of  exempting  State  lottery  winnings  from 
Federal  Income  taxes  Is  not  only  exciting  but 
will  receive  widespread  public  support.  Our 
present  sweepstakes  law  exempts  prize 
money  from  any  tax  imposed  by  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  as  set  forth  on  Page  9  of  the 
enclosed  pamphlet.  Of  coiwse,  this  is  aca- 
demic at  this  time  since  N.  H.  does  not  have 
a  general  Income  tax. 

We  are  now  In  our  9th  year  and  have 
grossed  over  (30  million.  We  will  gross  close 
to  $9  million  during  this  sweepstakes  year. 
We  have  paid  out  in  excess  of  $12  million  In 
prizes.  We  presently  pay  60%  of  the  gross 
In  prizes.  The  breakdown  for  this  year  wlU 
be  approximately:  prizes — 60%,  operating 
costs — 13%,  net  to  education — 37%. 

The  net  education  will  probably  be  more 
than  this  inasmuch  as  we  anticipate  8-10% 
in  unclaimed  prizes.  We  started  our  weekly 
60<^  program  on  July  14, 1971  and  It  has  been 
highly  successful  thus  far.  We  also  sell  a  $3 
ticket  with  four  sweepstakes  races  this  year. 
We  are  considering  a  dally  lottery  with  25<' 
tickets,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  It  wUl  be  ini- 
tiated this  year. 

This  concept  of  raising  revenue  will  not  be 


fairly  tested  in  the  market  place  untU  the 
archaic  Federal  restrictions  involving  the  use 
of  the  maUs,  radio  and  television  have  been 
eliminated.  Sovereign  States  with  legalized 
lottery  programs  are  at  least  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  afforded  pari-mutuel  racing. 
In  a  free  society  the  role  of  Government, 
both  Federal  and  State,  should  be  to  ensure 
that  the  people  are  receiving  what  they  pay 
for  and  not  to  restrict  or  impede  their  par- 
ticipation. 

Department  of 
Taxation  and  Finance, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  May  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinney, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McKinney:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  18,  1972,  Indicating  you  are 
considering  introducing  legislation  in  Con- 
gress aimed  at  exempting  state  lottery  win- 
nings from  Federal  income  taxes. 

The  New  York  State  Lottery  Law  stipulates 
that  not  less  than  45  percent  of  gross  sales 
shall  be  aUocated  to  the  General  Fund  to  be 
earmarked  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  and  for  providing  scholar- 
ships. The  Law  further  states  that  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  gross  sales  may  be  allo- 
cated for  lottery  prizes.  The  balance  of  15 
percent  then  is  utilized  for  all  administra- 
tive costs,  including  commissions  to  sales 
agents  and  fees  for  bank  services.  Banks  are 
our  principal  distributors  of  lottery  tickets 
to  retail  sales  agents. 

As  to  the  Impact  of  such  a  bill  on  our 
lottery,  I  feel  It  would  be  considerable.  Since 
we  began  operating  the  lottery  in  June  1967 
complaints  against  State  and  Federal  taxes 
on  the  prizes  have  been  among  the  most 
numerous  that  we  have  received  from  the 
public,  and  as  you  can  readily  appreciate 
more  particuleirly  from  the  winners  of  large 
sums.  Such  correspondents  are  not  assuaged 
when  we  explain  that  the  biggest  part  of 
the  total  tax  bite  is  caused  by  the  Federal 
Income  tax.  Many  reason  that  the  purchase 
of  a  lottery  ticket  Is  a  sort  of  voluntary 
tax,  and  to  some  extent  this  Is  true,  noting 
that  of  each  dollar  spent  on  lottery  pur- 
chases In  New  York  only  40  percent  (in  the 
other  five  lottery  states — 45  percent)  is  re- 
turned in  prize  money  to  the  players.  Thus 
New  York  State  retains  60  cents  on  each 
dollar;  45  cents  for  education  and  15  cents 
for  administration.  Because  of  this,  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  It  Is  unreasonable  that 
taxes  be  levied  on  the  prize  amounts. 

Thiis  I  think  It  can  be  said  the  exemption 
of  lottery  prizes  from  taxation  would  pro- 
vide a  boon  to  ticket  sales  because  of  its 
very  strong  public  appeal  and  promotional 
value.  Taxation  of  these  prizes  is  at  present 
repeatedly  held  up  by  the  press  and  news 
media  as  a  source  of  dUi^pointment  to  the 
winner,  with  Implications  of  deception.  Much 
is  made  In  such  stories,  for  example,  about 
a  situation  In  which  a  winner  of  $100,000 
may  have  a  net  gain  of  perhaps  only  $60,000 
or  BO  after  taxes,  depending  upon  his  ordi- 
nary Income,  exemptions,  deductions,  etc. 
This  sort  of  publicity,  of  course,  is  not  help- 
ful In  promoting  lottery  ticket  sales. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  among  many 
ticket  buyers  that  In  foreign  countries  lot- 
tery prizes  are  either  totally  exempted  from 
taxation  or  subject  to  only  a  very  minimal 
tax.  They  therefore  question  why  the  situa- 
tion should  be  different  in  the  United  States. 

Lottery  prizes  are  subject  to  the  New  York 
State  income  tax.  The  New  York  Personal 
Income  Tax  Law  generally  conforms  with  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  L>aw.  If  the  proposed  bill 
were  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  delete 
prizes  offered  by  state  lotteries  from  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  base,  such  prizes  would 
automatically  be  deleted  in  reporting  New 
York  State  tax  Income.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Federal  law  were  to  delete  a  lottery 
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ToUl 
tncotne 


Federal) 
tax 


75,000 

J28, 640 

20,000 

3.540 

10.000 

1,190 

5,000 

290 

88,000 

39.780 

33,000 

7,880 

23,000 

4,380 

18,000 

3,010 

Annual 

Annual 

winn«n 

prizes 

45 

$3, 375, 000 

45 

900.000 

25 

250,000 

780 

4,400,000 

8,320 

3,328,000 

83,200 

3, 328, 000 

prize  as  a  credit,  special   New  York  State 

legislation  would  berequlred  to  achieve  con-  ^^.^^  ^                       ^^^^ 

formlty  with  the  Federal  law.  

Possibly  It   might   be   argued   New   York 

would   thus  be  deprived  of  some  personal     J^S.OOO 0 

Income  tax,  but  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to     J^q^ q 

expect  this  might  well  be  balanced  off  by  a, ooo.. '..'.'.'.'.. '..'.'..              0 

the   additional   revenue  resulting  from  In-     J75, 000 »J13.000 

creased  lottery  ticket  sales.  »20.0W \\^ 

Whenever  this  matter  of  tax  exempUon  fOT     Jsijoo aooo 

lottery  prizes  has  come  under  discussion,  the 

question  Is  also  raised  as  to  whether  this  

same  exemption  should  not  then  be  expected  '  Based  on  head  of  house  plus  3  dependents.  Source:  U.S. 

»xn   nojH  TTiiitiiai   anrf   nfViAr  irnmhllnir  nroflts  Internal  Revenue  Service,  550  Mam  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

on  parl-mutuel  and  o'^*!^  8^^°'*°f  P\°°?f^  .  Average  family  income  in  Connecticut  is  $13,000.  Source:  The 

In  this  regard,  however,  there  appears  to  be  colomalBinkiTrustCo. 

a  distinction  inasmuch  as  the  lottery  Is  op-  .,  ,  .  .      .  „          o          t^a  «     ...  u  -i   j 

erated  by  an  agency  of  the  State  of  New  York  ^^^»'^-  "S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  550  M«.n  St,  Hartford, 

for  the  purpose  of  raising  additional  revenue  

for  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Is  not  

true  to  the  same  extent  of  pari-mutuel  horse  PROJECTIONS  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  FEBRUARY  1972  TO 

racing  from  which  the  State  receives  a  much  FEBRUARY  1973 

smaller  percentage  of   the  gross  take.  Ad-  

mlttedly.  In  New  York  State  at  least,  the 

State's    Income  from  parl-mutuel   taxes   Is  Amount  ot  prize 

considerably  greater  than  Its  Income  derived 

from  the  lottery.  $75,000 

As   an  example,   In  the  past  fiscal   year,  $20.000 

April  1,  1971-March  31.  1972,  the  State's  In-  ^^"^ 

come    from    parl-mutuel    taxes    was    $164,-  j^qq 

332,113   as  opposed  to  $^4,304,047   received  $40.'.'."'."/.''".... I." 

from  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets. . 

Since   1987  New  York  lottery  sales  have  ^^,^.  Q^j^gfi^  p,,^^^.  ^  ^^^,i^,i^  p,jjes  for  year  equals 

amounted    to    $318.8    million,    resulting    in  j4  $85  000.  Total  amount  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  during  calendar 

$110  6  million  being  paid  In  prizes  to  329,701  year,  $20,000,000.  Total  amount  for  distribution  to  Slate  treasury 

nHnnsTKi   Thw  <*t(it*'R  sharB  Of  the  irrasa  sales  equals  $21,798,000.    All   computations   based   on    sales   of 

winners.  The  State  sshw^  SLf-  J!»^t.nn^  88.400.000    ickets.  Liability  for  prizes  equals  34.4  percent, 

has  been  $157.6  million  for  State  educational  ^^^^^^,^,[^  ,o,  ,gent  and  bank  commissions  equals  5.5  percent, 

purposes.  For  fiscal  1972-73  the  State's  pro-  Liability  for  operating  expenses  equals  10.6  percent. 

Jected  revenue  from  lottery  sales  Is  approxl-  

mately  $55  million.  j^j^^  22  1972 

I    am   encloelng   for   your   Information   a  rtewartB  McKinney 

pamphlet  l-^.^f"-^/-^  Pff^^^P^*^  »*-^^  ?^^TsTt  Jb^S^t«, 

ture.   In  addition  to  this  regular  60  cent  „    >(      ,  »„—.»,,„*„«««« 

weekly  lottery  we  plan  an  occasional  "Spe-  ^"^^i^ton^C 

f.T ^^^^^'TXJS'l^^'nSe^ :m"S>  S^  CoNoIc^MAK  McK«n.t:  This  wm 

S}ce^"ar$S:  offeS??w?ch^?^V^  sS  -^owledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  18. 

of  ^°  t^°^f  P'^^ri^^f^K  ;X  S!  At  the  present  time  lottery  winnings  in 
single  first  prize  of  •fO'OOO,,^^ /«"  ^f' i"^'  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  sub- 
wlth  a  minimum  of  •!  '»»ll^"^»"'^'»;ff<>'  ject  to  our  2.3%  Income  Tax.  Legislation  has 
plus  9  second  prizes  of  $100,000,  90  th^  ^^^  introduced  that  would  exempt  lottery 
prizes  of  $10,000.  900  fourth  prizes  of  $1,000,  .^mnings  from  State  Income  Tax;  however,  it 
and  9,000  fifth  prizes  of  $300.  It  is  our  pres-  jg  difllcult  to  speculate  on  the  fate  of  thU 
ent  Intention  to  offer  some  type  of  "Special"  Bill.  Should  lottery  winnings  be  excluded 
lottery  at  least  once,  and  possibly  twice,  each  from  Federal  Income  Tax,  this  would  cer- 
year.  tainly  add  a  great  deal  of  impetus  to  favor- 

I  am  meet  encouraged  to  learn  of  your     able  consideration  of  our  own  legislation, 
interest  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  am        Since  the   Inception  of  the   lottery,  our 
at  your  dispoeal  to  provide  any  additional     ticket  sales  have  averaged  about  7,000.000 
information  which  might  be  of  interest  to     tickets  per  week;  it  is  anticipated  toat  for 
„-y  the  next  fiscal  year  net  revenues  of  the  lot- 

Sincerely.  tery  wUl  be  at  least  $60,000,000. 

ERNZffT  T  Bnu)  Our  prize  structure  is  such  that  45%  of  our 

Director         ticket   sales   are   reserved   for  prizes;    sales 

'         agents'  commissions  and  other  commissions 

add  about  6%.  We  hope  to  keep  our  operat- 
ing costs  to  a  6%  limit — ^with  the  balance 
reverting  to  the  State  as  net  proceeds. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  conjecttire 
as  to  the  effect  of  various  state  lotteries  on 
the  numbers  game,  and  I  do  believe  that  all 
states  having  lotteries  are  at  least  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  having  a  daily  lottery 
to  offset  the  Illegal  schemes  presently  being 
operated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  game 
Is  more  or  less  a  clandestine  operation,  one 
of  its  strong  points  is  the  easy  evasion  of 
paying  of  Income  taxes  on  winnings.  It  would 
appear  that  to  have  a  sizable  impact  on  the 
illegal  numbers  traffic,  that  the  exclusion  of 
such  winnings  from  tickets  bought  through 
legal  (State)  sources  would  be  a  most  im- 
portant Ingredient. 

Trotn.  what  one  gathers.  law  enforcement 
has  not  been  able  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
Illegal  ntimbers  game,  and  from  vario\u  esti- 
mates, the  revenue  so  produced  Is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  present  state  lot- 
teries. 


Commission  on  Special  Revznttx. 

Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  May  30, 1972. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinnxt. 
V.S.    Representative,    Cannon   House   Oglce 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Stit:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  May 
17.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  some  statistical 
data  prepared  by  our  Research  Unit,  which 
may  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your  efforts  to 
exempt  State  Lottery  winnings  from  Federal 
Income  Taxes.  It  is  a  laudable  effort,  and  we 
certainly  hi^M  it  can  be  successful. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  very  few  states 
now  have  lotteries,  so  you  might  not  have 
total  acceptance  initially.  However,  we  be- 
lieve lotteries  will  spread  and  many  of  your 
fellow  congressmen  will  be  looking  toward  the 
future. 

If  there  la  anything  further  we  can  do  to 
assist,  please  call  upon  me. 
My  beet  regards, 

Joseph  B.  Bxnws, 
Executive  Secretary. 


A  dally  state  lottery,  commercially  com- 
petitive with  the  ntmibers  racket  now  in  exis- 
tence, could  probably  be  more  effective  la 
diminishing  this  illicit  traffic  than  any  steps 
yet  taken. 

This  may  very  well  be  considered  an  ad- 
mission of  failure  in  enforcement  of  existing 
law,  and  an  attempt  at  correction  by  re- 
directing the  funds  through  what  would  then 
be  legal  channels.  Although  this  would  be  a 
realistic  appraisal,  it  Is  one  which  ignores 
the  moral  questions  that  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  raised. 

If  you  require  any  additional  data,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henxt  H.  Kaplan, 
Executive  Director. 

KM.  15248 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,^^ 
of    1954    to   exclude    from    gross    Income       \ 
amounts  won  in  State  lotteries 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    0/    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items   specifically  excluded   from   gross  in- 
come)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  as  section  125  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 123  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  124.  State  Lottery  Winnings. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Oross  Income  does  not 
include  any  gain  resulting  from  a  wager 
placed  in  a  sweepstakes,  wagering  pool,  or 
lottery  conducted  by  an  agency  of  a  State 
acting  under  authority  of  State  law  if  the 
wager  is  placed  with  the  State  agency  con- 
ducting such  sweepstakes,  wagering  pool, 
or  lottery,  or  with  its  authorized  employees 
or  agents. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  'lottery'  and  'wager'  have  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  by  section  4421." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  124.  State  lottery  winnings. 

"Sec.  126.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  Section  74(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  inclusion  in  gross  income  of  prizes  and 
awards)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
117  (relating  to  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ship grants)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  117  (relating  to  scholarships  and 
fellowship  grants)  and  124  (relating  to  State 
lottery  winnings)". 

(d)  Section  165(d)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  wagering  losses)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  a4;>ply  to  any  transaction 
gain  from  wliich  is  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  section  124  (relating  to  State  lot- 
tery winnings),  and  no  amount  of  any  loss 
from  such  a  transaction  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  or  accrued  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


WORLDWIDE  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROLS AND  H.R.  13116 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
computer  study  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  predicts  that  In 
only  33  years  the  earth's  population  will 
double  from  its  present  3.5  billion  to  7 
billion,  suid  30  years  beyond  that  will  see 
yet  another  doubling — to  14  billion.  All 
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this  will  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of 
children  who  are  today  in  the  kinder- 
garten-elementary school  age  group.  It 
will  happen  unless  disaster — starvation, 
plague  or  war— or  massive  birth  control 
intervenes.  None  of  these  is  likely. 

It  is  equally  unlikely  that  mankind — 
now  that  the  dimensions  of  environ- 
mental threat  are  coming  to  be  known — 
will  allow  himself  to  be  destroyed.  This 
seems  evident  from  the  speed  with  which 
society  has  rallied  to  organize  itself  to 
confront  the  crisis.  The  U.N.  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment,  which  will 
convene  in  Stockholm  in  Jime  is  i^e  first 
step  in  what  promises  to  be  a  worldwide 
effort  to  reverse  th^  trend  toward  de- 
struction. In  all  probability,  the  next  few 
years  will  see  many  "first  steps"  and 
false  starts  at  the  international  level.  But 
it  seems  clear  there  are  no  real  alt^na- 
tives  to  a  concerted  and  cooperative  effort 
to  correct  and  reverse  Uie  destructive 
effects  of  man's  activities  on  the  world's 
commons — the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  effort  promises  to  be  even  more 
actively  pursued  at  national  levels.  The 
vigorous  environmental  program  inau- 
gurated in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
few  years  seems  likely  to  be  duplicated 
in  most  of  the  world's  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  near  future.  It  may  seem 
ironic,  but  in  these  vigorous  national  en- 
vironmental efforts  lie  the  seeds  of  yet 
another  serious  problem  for  the  world — 
the  impact  of  environmental  measures 
on  world  trade  and  investment. 

Although  the  goal  of  envirraunental 
quality  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by  so- 
cieties, man  is  still  impelled  to  the  pur- 
suit of  economic  goals  to  satisfy  his  life's 
needs.  His  highly  organized  institutions 
are  geared  to  economic  growth,  as  they 
have  been  for  several  himdred  years,  and 
there  is  little  evidence  that  this  will 
change  very  much.  In  fact,  for  most  of 
the  new  populations  of  the  world  in  the 
coming  century,  economic  goals  will  be 
even  more  actively  pursued  than  they  are 
now. 

The  nature  of  environmental  problems 
dictates  that  their  solutions  must  be 
based  on  scientifically-determined  standi 
ards.  Goals  for  acceptable  levels  of  air  or 
water  quality  must  be  so  expressed  as  to 
satisfy  both  equity  and  the  requirement 
of  policy  in  terms  of  health,  welfare  and 
esthetics.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  attainment  of  such  policy  goals  will 
require  that  a  substantial  portion  of  pro- 
duction enterprises  will  be  forced  to  radi- 
cal changes  In  their  processes,  or  to  in- 
stall anti-pollution  technologies,  both  of 
which  will  increase  the  cost  of  finished 
products. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  national  en- 
vironmental policies  will  be  an  increase 
in  costs  for  a  number  of  enterprises.  And 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of 
these  enterprises  are  traded  in  world 
markets,  increased  production  costs  may 
cause  a  diminishing  of  exports,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  of  imports.  The  ultimate 
effect,  especially  for  those  coimtries  en- 
forcing the  highest  standards  of  environ- 
mental quality,  will  be  a  reduction  in 
their  balance  of  payments. 

This  whole  train  of  events  would  be 
mitigated  to  the  degree  that  trading  na- 
tions harmonize  their  environmental  pol- 
icies. But,  given  the  differences  in  prior- 


ities among  even  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced nations,  such  harmony  will  not  be 
easily  achieved.  What  is  more  likely  to 
happen  is  that,  when  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  more  environmentally  ambi- 
tious nation  is  adversely  affected,  that 
country  will  find  it  necessary  to  offset  its 
deteriorating  trade  position  through  the 
enforcement  of  import  restrictions  or 
some  other  form  of  trade  inhibition.  In 
extremely  serious  cases,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  affected  nation  might  defiate  its 
economy,  or  devalue  its  currency. 

Those  who  take  the  long  view  may  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  national  en- 
vironmental policies  on  trade  as  tempo- 
rary dislocations  that  would  eventually 
be  resolved  through  the  reallocation  of 
resources  or  the  reordering  of  national 
priorities.  But  political  processes  are  re- 
quired to  be  responsive  to  the  more  im- 
mediate problems,  and  governments, 
faced  with  severe  economic  consequences 
of  stringent  environmental  policies, 
might  well  choose  to  waive  environmental 
goals  in  favor  of  economic  stability. 

Another  economic  problem  Is  posed  by 
national  policies  to  achieve  a  high  qual- 
ity environment.  A  presidential  commis- 
sion last  siunmer  pointed  out  that  "dif- 
ferent national  standards,  regulations, 
and  effluent  charges  may  lead  to  changes 
in  patterns  of  international  investment." 
Countries  whose  environmental  policies 
permitted  production  enterprises  to  op- 
erate imder  less  environmental  restraint 
could  become  "pollution  havens,"  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  lower  taxes 
have  attracted  investment.  Although 
some  relocation  of  industry  might  be  de- 
sirable, this  could  be  disadvantageous  in 
other  cases.  During  environmental  semi- 
nars of  the  United  Nations  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions  Is^t  summer,  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  underdevelopea 
coimtries  expressed  concern  that  en- 
forcemoit  of  high  environmental  quality 
standards  in  the  developed  nations  might 
force  polluting  industries  to  relocate  in 
developing  regions.  Most  of  them  un- 
derstand that  the  solution  of  many  of 
their  environmental  problems  is  to  be 
found  in  the  process  of  development  it- 
self. But  they  are  also  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  their  environments,  and  do 
not  want  to  become  "pollution  havens." 

While  I  have  said  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  harmonize  national  environ- 
mental policies  to  reduce  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  economic  didocation,  there 
appears  to  be  no  real  alternative  to  seek- 
ing Just  such  harmonization.  Tlie  Stock- 
holm Conference  provides  an  appropri- 
ate focus  for  tackling  this  difficult  task. 
Already,  the  Environment  Committee  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development — OECD — ^has  be- 
gun Important  work  in  this  area.  It  re- 
cently identified  and  drafted  a  set  of 
guiding  principles  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  environmental  policies, 
and  recommends  that  OECD  member 
coimtries  observe  them  as  they  formu- 
late national  environmental  programs. 
Briefly,  the  OECD  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  that  environmental 
costs  be  charged  to  the  polluter,  and  that 
governments  will  seek  common  stand- 
ards for  polluting  products  and  agree  on 
the  timing  of  enforcement  of  such 
standards. 

Such  a  procedure  would  imdoubtedly 


succeed  in  reducing  much  of  the  impact 
of  environmental  management  on  world 
trade.  But  it  also  calls  for  close  attention 
by  each  country  to  the  progress  of  en- 
vironmental policy  among  its  trading 
partners.  Such  attention  is  the  main 
thrust  of  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
in  the  Congress.  That  bill  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  the  Environment, 
which  would  be  charged  with  determin- 
ing answers  to  several  questions  as  a 
guide  for  formulating  our  own  national 
environmental  policies.  Specifically,  it 
would  be  asked  to  determine: 

First,  wtiat  antipollution  measures 
and  recommendations  relating  to  indus- 
trial pollution  are  l)eing  proposed  by  the 
United  Nations,  its  related  organizations, 
and  any  other  international  agencies; 

Second,  the  effect  wliich  compliance 
by  major  U.S.  industries  with  antipollu- 
tion statutes  and  ordinances  has  had  or 
will  have,  with  respect  to  increased  costs 
which  must  be  charged  for  the  goods 
produced  by  such  industries; 

Third,  if  any  competitive  advantage  is. 
or  will  be,  given  to  foreign  producers  by 
reason  of  the  enforcement  of,  or 
compliance  with,  such  antipollution 
measures; 

Fourth,  what  antipollution  measures 
are  applied,  or  are  t)eing  considered  for 
application,  in  the  industrialized  coim- 
tries of  the  world  and  what  effect,  if  any, 
such  measures  will  have  on  the  cost  of 
goods  from  those  coimtries  in  the  inter- 
national market; 

Fifth,  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
U.S.  Government,  in  the  course  of  pro- 
viding domestic  safeguards  against  en- 
vironmental pollution,  can  prevent  a  sit- 
uation whereby  U.S.  industry  is  priced 
out  of  world  markets; 

Sixth,  what  equitable  standards  of  en- 
vinximental  protection  should  be  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  in  United  Na- 
tions forums,  to  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  and 

Seventh,  what  methods  of  enforcing 
these  standajt^  in  such  a  way  as  to  as- 
sure adequatvroceanic  and  atmospheric 
protection,  without  placing  any  one  na- 
tion at  an  unjust  trade  disadvantage, 
might  be  proposed  by  the  United  States 
in  United  Nations  forums.      ' 

The  findings  of  this  Commission  would 
serve  to  guide  the  forum  of  our  environ- 
mental policies.  They  would  also  be  an 
indispensable  source  of  information  in 
the  negotiations  that  the  United  States 
and  other  naticsis  must  pursue  to  achieve 
the  necessary  degree  of  harmonization  of 
national  environmental  policies,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  chaos  in  world  trade  condi- 
tions. 

V         

LOSS  OP  PHILADELPHIA  1976  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION  IS  A 
TRAGIC  FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wiluams) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
16,  1972,  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  voted  against 
having  an  International  Exposition  In 
Philadelphia  in  1976.  the  year  in  wliich 
we  are  celebrating  the  200th  Urthday  of 
this  great  United  States. 
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In  addition  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission — ARBC — 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  OlBce 
of  Management  and  Budget — OMB — 
were  supposed  to  submit  reports  to  the 
President.  After  reviewing  the  reports 
from  these  three  agencies,  the  President 
was  then  supposed  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  the  International  Exposi- 
tion would  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  the  city  that  had  been  designated  as 
the  International  Exposition  City  dui'ing 
the  bicentennial  year. 

As  one  of  four  members  of  the  ARBC 
representing  this  Ho\ise.  I  was  shocked 
when,  on  Monday,  May  22, 1972.  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  received  a 
message  from  the  President,  who  had  de- 
parted for  his  trip  to  Moscow  on  May  20, 
1972,  stating  that  he  had  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  take  action  at  the  im- 
pending meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Expositions  to  withdraw  the 
registration  of  the  International  Exposi- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  This  indicates  that 
the  important  subject  of  an  Interna- 
tional Exposition  received  only  3  days  of 
consideration. 

This  action  simply  means  that,  in  all 
probability,  that  while  we  are  celebrating 
our  200th  anniversary,  an  International 
Ex]30sition  will  be  held  in  some  other 
country.  It  was  this  International  Expo- 
sition that  would  have  attracted  exten- 
sive international  participation  in  our 
bicentennial  year  celebration,  would  have 
increased  our  gross  national  product  by 
$6  to  $8  billion,  and  would  have  given  us 
almost  a  billion  dollars  in  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

It  was  in  1968  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Expositions — BIE — desig- 
nated the  United  States  as  the  country 
to  have  the  International  Exposition  in 
1976.  At  that  time,  Russia  also  had  ap- 
plied for  the  International  Exposition  in 
1976  and  had  made  a  strong  effort  to 
secure  the  International  Exposition  for 
1976.  It  could  be  that  Russia  will  now 
have  the  International  Exposition  in 
1976. 

The  rejection  of  the  International  Ex- 
position for  Philadelphia  In  1976  was  no 
accident.  The  ARBC  asked  each  State 
to  set  up  their  own  State  bicentennial 
commission.  Most  of  the  States  have 
complied  with  this  request,  and  those 
States  that  have  not  set  up  their  own  bi- 
centennial commissions  have  designated 
one  of  their  existing  departments  to  han- 
dle their  States  bicentennial  plans. 

Under  the  plans  of  the  ARBC,  each 
State  will  receive  a  total  of  $90,000  for 
planning  their  bicentennial  celebration, 
and  the  States  are  planning  their  cele- 
bration around  the  basic  history  of  that 
State.  As  one  example,  Virginia  is  plan- 
ning their  major  bicentennial  celebration 
for  Yorktown. 

Of  course,  some  Federal  funding  will  be 
necessary  to  assist  each  State  in  actu- 
ally staging  their  own  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. It  is  in  this  manner  that  our 
200th  birthday  will  be  celebrated  in  an 
appropriate  way  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  The  International  Exposition 
would  have  attracted  many  visitors  to 
this  country  who  could  have  visited  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  various 
States. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation 


of  the  ARBC,  I  must  explain  that,  prior 
to  my  appointment  to  the  ARBC,  the 
ARBC  had  set  up  an  executive  commit- 
tee consisting  of  only  10  members.  The 
full  commission  membership  is  52  when 
it  is  at  its  full  strength.  This  executive 
committee  meets  monthly  while  the  full 
commission,  the  ARBC,  meets  quarterly. 

The  ARBC  "Recognition  Process," 
formulated  by  the  executive  committee, 
states  that  the  only  action  which  will  be 
taken  by  the  ARBC — the  full  commis- 
sion— are  those  items  that  the  executive 
committee  feels,  for  one  of  various  rea- 
sons, fall  within  the  scope  of  the  f\ill 
commission.  No  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
fine the  various  retisons  which  could 
cause  the  executive  committee  to  refer 
something  to  the  full  commission  for 
action. 

The  first  indication  that  the  chairman 
and  the  executive  committee  were  op- 
posed to  an  International  Exposition  oc- 
curred on  February  21,  1972,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  commission.  At  this  meet- 
ing, a  model  was  shown  to  the  commis- 
sion members  of  a  park  which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  bicentennial  park.  These  bi- 
centennial parks  were  to  be  built  in  each 
State  on  100  to  500  acres  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral land  located  near  urban  centers. 
After  looking  at  the  model,  receiving  an 
explanation  of  the  model,  and  after  a 
brief  discussion,  all  of  which  took  less 
than  1  hour,  the  commission  was  asked 
io  pass  a  resolution  which  would  make 
the  bicentennial  parks  an  official  ARBC 
project  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.25 
billion. 

Since  questions  could  not  be  answered 
on  any  details,  such  as  the  availability 
of  surplus  Federal  land,  the  commission 
voted  that  the  commission  staff  of  ap- 
proximately 65  members,  working  with 
the  various  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government,  conduct  a  feasibiUty  on  the 
bicentennial  park  concept  and  report 
back  to  the  commission  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  study  was  just  started  on 
Tuesday.  May  30,  1972,  and  is  being  con- 
ducted by  an  executive  department 
group. 

After  an  executive  committee  meeting 
on  May  1,  1972,  caUed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  finalizing  the  ARBC  proce- 
dures manual,  the  executive  committee, 
through  the  chairman,  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  if  the  incomplete 
facts  which  they  had  before  them  on  the 
International  Exposition  proved  to  be 
accurate,  the  executive  committee  could 
not  recommend  that  an  International 
Exposition  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  This 
announcement  came  after  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania  had  spent  more  than 
$3  million  developing  plans  for  the  Inter- 
national Exposition,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Philadelphia  1976  Bicenten- 
nial Corporation  were  scheduled  to  make 
their  presentation  to  the  full  commission 
on  May  16,  1972,  in  Boston. 

During  the  week  of  May  8.  1972. 1  and 
other  commission  members  received  a 
packet  of  material  from  the  ARBC  staff 
which  included  a  sheet  which  placed  the 
cost  of  the  Intfemational  Exposition  be- 
tween $1.51  and  $1.76  billion.  The  $772 
million  was  marked  as  "app'd,  but  un- 
fimded."  I  assumed  that  the  "app'd.  but 
unfimded"  meant,  approved,  but  un- 
fimded.  However,  when  I  called  the  Di- 


rector of  the  ARBC  to  clear  up  this  point, 
he  informed  me  that  the  "app'd  but  un- 
funded" meant  appropriated,  but  un- 
funded, ard  he  had  no  explanation  as 
to  how  the  money  for  any  project  could 
be  appropriated  but  at  the  same  time, 
be  imfimded.  Actually,  it  tiuned  out  that 
the  $772  million  was  for  projects,  such 
as  highways,  for  which  the  money  had 
been  appropriated  and  construction  had 
started,  and  these  projects  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  international  exposition. 

On  this  cost  sheet  was  $250  million  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  a  meeting  in 
the  Commerce  Department  on  May  11, 
1972, 1  asked  a  representative  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  if  he 
had  reviewed  New  Jersey's  request  for 
$250  million.  His  reply  was  that  OMB 
had  simply  taken  the  New  Jersey  report 
on  Its  request  at  its  face  value  and  this  is 
obviously  an  unusual  action  on  the  part 
of  OMB.  Later,  the  $250  million  was  re- 
duced to  $40  million  to  cover  the  cost  of 
only  those  projects  which  had  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  international  expo- 
sition. 

After  it  was  determined  which  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  would  not  be  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  on 
March  16,  1972,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  who  were  not  going 
to  be  in  attendance  at  the  meeting,  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  the  ARBC  asking 
them  to  send  a  telegram  of  opposition  to 
the  international  exposition  if  they  did 
not  favor  such  an  exposition.  The  tele- 
gram made  no  mention  of  anyone  who 
did  favor  the  exposition  sending  a  tele- 
gram to  that  effect. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  on  May 
15, 1972,  the  first  day  of  the  2-day  ARBC 
meeting,  a  luncheon  was  given  for  some 
members  of  the  ARBC,  and  the  major 
subject  discussed  at  the  luncheon  was 
opposition  to  the  International  Exposi- 
tion, and  support  for  the  bicentennial 
parks. 

At  the  Commission  meeting  on  March 
16.  1972.  Mr.  William  Rafsky  and  Mr. 
John  Gallery  made  a  fine  presentation 
on  the  International  Exposition  in  be- 
half of  the  Philadelphia  1976  Bicenten- 
nial Corporation.  Mr.  Rafsky  stated  that 
the  Federal  cost  of  the  International  Ex- 
position would  be  $600  million.  When  I 
asked  Mr.  Rafsky  where  the  additional 
money  would  come  from.  If  his  figiu^s 
were  incorrect,  and  we  allowed  a  2-per- 
cent overrun  on  the  $600  million  figure, 
which  would  make  the  Federal  share 
$612  million.  Mr.  Rafsky  replied  that  the 
additi(»ial  money  would  come  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  presentation 
made  in  behalf  of  the  International  Ex- 
position and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  cost  was  much  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  cost  which  had  been  pro- 
jected in  the  ARBC  memo,  the  Commis- 
sion voted  23  to  4  against  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Neither  the  chairman  nor  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  voted  in 
favor  of  the  International  Exposition.  In 
fact,  the  Chairman  even  had  proxies 
from  some  Commission  members  to  vote 
against  the  International  Exposition  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ARBC  proce- 
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dures  make  no  provision  for  proxy  vot- 
ing, and  the  members  whose  proxies  the 
Chairman  held  did  not  hear  the  presen- 
tation from  the  Philadelphia  representa- 
tives. 

We  have  less  than  4  years  in  which  to 
finish  oiu-  preparations  for  our  Bicen- 
tennial Commemoration.  At  the  rate  of 
progress  we  are  presenUy  making,  our 
Bicentennial  Commemoration  will  be 
nothing  but  a  dismal  failure.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  full  Commission  will  take 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  decisions 
of  the  ARBC  and  the  ARBC  must  develop 
better  and  closer  liaison  with  the  Indi- 
vidual States. 

While  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
International  Exposition  for  1976  is  lost 
for  this  country,  I  do  believe  that  this 
administration  should  carefully  recon- 
sider the  1976  International  Exposition 
and  make  every  effort  to  see  that  it  is 
held  in  Philadelphia. 


COMMENDS  NEW  YORK  PRESSMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  the 
President  is  to  deliver  a  report  to  this 
Congress  on  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  highly  successful  trip  on  behalf  of  a 
lasting  peace.  I  might  add,  a  President 
who  is  determined.  I  beUeve,  that  this 
country  will  never  be  without  the 
strength  to  preserve  that  peace.  It  is  in- 
deed ironic  that  at  this  moment  in  his- 
tory when  the  chances  to  negotiate  more 
peaceful  resolutions  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems, when  oiu:  relations  with  Peking 
and  Moscow  have  reached  the  most 
promising  stage  In  history,  when  we  have 
achieved  the  first  measure  of  success  In 
negotiating  a  halt  to  the  arms  race,  some 
Members  of  this  body  feel  compelled  to 
impeach  our  President.  They  want  to 
impeach  the  man  who  has  sole  respon- 
sibility for  negotiating  toward  those  ob- 
jectives, as  well  as  our  goal  of  a  ceasefire 
in  Indochina  and  the  return  of  our 
POW's-MIA's. 

In  their  compulsion  to  Impeach  the 
President,  these  Members  took  out  an 
advertisement  In  the  New  York  -nmes, 
two  full  pages,  calling  for  support  for 
such  action.  Cotirageously  and  patriot- 
ically, the  New  York  Printing  Pressmen's 
Union.  No.  2,  delayed  the  start  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  May  31,  1972,  Issue 
to  protest  the  contents  of  that  adver- 
tisement. The  chairman  of  the  union, 
Richard  Siemers.  said  the  pressmen  felt 
the  advertisement  was  traitorous  and 
detrimental  to  the  boys  in  Vietnam  and 
the  prisoners  of  war.  The  Times  refused 
even  to  allow  the  pressmen  to  have 
printed  a  statement  of  their  viewpoint. 
To  set  the  record  straight,  I  include  the 
Times  article  in  the  Rbcord.  Certainly 
it  is  not  my  wish  to  contend  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's freedom  to  print  what  he 
wishes,  but  merely  to  point  to  the  coxu-- 
age  of  the  pressmen  to  exercise  their 
freedom  to  express  their  moral  and 
political  outrage. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion next  week  commending  the  New 
York  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  2. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  plentiy  of  time 


for  criticism.  But  with  sensitive  negotia- 
tions taking  place  at  this  time  In  all 
areas  of  international  diplomacy,  it  is 
highly  unfortunate  that  critics  have 
chosen  this  moment  of  national  hope  to 
ask  for  the  impeachment  of  the  world 
leader  who  has  helped  to  bring  us  that 
hope. 
The  resolution  follows : 

RESOLTTTION   COIUCXNDING   NeW   TORK   PRINT- 
ING Pressmen's  Union  No.  2 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  just  concluded  an  historic  peace-making 
mls^on  to  Moscow,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  making  every  effort  to  effect  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  making  every  effort  to  bring  an  honorable 
end  to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas,  the  New  York  Times  showed  great 
misjudgement  on  Wednesday,  May  31,  1972, 
in  agreeing  to  publish  a  two-page  advertise- 
ment calling  for  the  Impeachment  of  the 
President,  and 

Whereas,  The  New  Tork  Printing  Press- 
men's Union,  No.  2,  showed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  courage  and  patriotism  In  protest- 
ing the  Times'  publication  of  the  advertise- 
ment to  Impeach  the  President,  and 

Whereas,  ths  type  of  criticism  makes  It 
exceedingly  difficult  to  negotiate  with  an 
Intransigent  enemy,  and  is  detrimental  to 
American  men  In  Vietnam  and  our  POW's- 
MIA's,  and 

Whereas,  The  Pressmen's  Union  indicated 
a  wUlingness  to  pubUcaUy  defend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Umted  States  despite  obvious 
risk  to  their  own  Jobs  at  the  Times, 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  does  hereby  commend 
and  congratulate  the  New  York  Printing 
Pressmen's  Union,  No.  2  for  defending  the 
President,  and  standing  up  for  an  honorable 
end  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Pressmen  Delay  Edition  or  Times 

Pressmen  at  The  New  York  Times  delayed 
the  start  of  the  first-edition  press  run  of 
yesterday's  Issue  for  nearly  16  minutes  to 
protest  the  contents  of  a  paid  advertise- 
ment seeking  the  Impeachment  of  President 
Nixon. 

The  two-page  advertisement  of  the  Na- 
tloncU  Committee  for  Impeachment  sought 
support  for  a  campaign  to  Impeach  Mr.  Nlzon 
for  aU^edly  violating  the  ConstltuUon  and 
ignoring  bipartisan  legislation  by  continuing 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  by  increasing  air 
operations  there. 

Initially,  officials  of  The  Times  said,  the 
pressmen  said  they  would  not  operate  the 
presses  unless  the  advertisement  was  re- 
moved. The  Times  management  refused  to 
do  this. 

The  pressmen  then  asked  that  a  statement 
of  their  viewpoint  be  printed  with  the  ad- 
vertisement, but  production  officials  again 
refused,  saying  that  It  was  a  matter  for  the 
news  department  to  look  Into. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  the  publisher  of 
The  Times,  said  in  a  statement  yesterday 
that  It  vras  "inconceivable"  that  The  Times 
would  yield  to  economic  pressure  from  Its 
pressmen  tor  elimination  of  the  advertise- 
ment with  which  they  disagreed. 

Richard  Siemers,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  2  at  The 
Times,  said  the  pressmen  felt  the  advertise- 
ment was  "traitorous"  and  "detrimental  to 
the  boys  In  Vietnam  and  prisoners  of  war." 
He  Issued  the  foUowing  sUtement  for  the 
pressmen: 

"We  the  members  of  the  New  York  Times 
press  room  want  It  known  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  t*e  action  or  Intent  of  the  paid 
advertisement  on  pages  22  and  23  of  the  Wed- 
nesday Issue,  dated  May  31,  1972,  and  are 
working  under  protest  in  printing  it. " 


Mr.  Sulzberger  said  In  his  statement  that 
"fortunately"  the  pressmen  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  permit  work  to  go 
forward  before  any  real  damage  was  done 
and  that  the  advertisement  ran  as  scheduled 
He  continued: 

"In  the  aerrice  of  freedom  of  expression 
our  columns  must  remain  c^)en  to  a  wide 
variety  of  views,  with  many  of  which  ob- 
viously both  we  and  others  wUl  disagree. 

"The  work  stoppage,  which  involved  the 
use  of  economic  force  In  an  effort  to  censor 
the  contents  of  the  newspaper,  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  concept  of  freedom  of  expression 
on  which  a  free  press  is  founded.  It  would 
have  been  Inconceivable  for  this  newspaper 
to  have  yl^ded  to  such  pressure. 

"We  doubt  that  those  Involved  had  fully 
thought  out  the  ImpUcations  of  their  action 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  will  be  explained 
to  them,  and  we  trust  that  there  will  not  be 
any  repetlUon  of  the  incident  " 


TERRORISM  AT  TEL  AVTV  AIRPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzdg)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
horrified  and  shocked  by  the  Tuesday 
night  Incident  at  Tel  Aviv  Airport  in 
which  three  terrorists  gtmned  down  over 
100  people,  killing  25  of  them.  Among 
the  dead  were  12  Puerto  Ricans  on  a  pil- 
gnmage  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Dr 
Aharon  Katzir-Katchalsky.  the  noted 
scientist. 

Although  the  perpetrators  of  this  out- 
rage were  apparenUy  not  of  Arab  na- 
tionality, the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  has  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Incident.  It  is  well 
known  that  even  though  this  group  and 
other  Arab  terrorist  groups  may  not  be 
officially  connected  with  the  governments 
of  Arab  nations,  they  receive  the  protec- 
tion and  covert  support  of  these  govern- 
ments in  planning  and  carrying  out  their 
activities.  In  this  particular  case,  the  ter- 
rorist group  is  based  in  Beirut.  Lebanon. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  horror  of  the  Congress  at 
this  unprovoked  attack.  The  resolution 
also  calls  upon  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  to  express  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  disapproval  of  the 
harboring  and  aiding  of  these  terrorist 
groups  by  Arab  governments,  pcu-ticularly 
the  Government  of  Lebanon.  Finally,  the 
resolution  asks  international  airlines  to 
boycott  Beirut  Airport  as  a  protest 
against  the  International  outlawry 
countenanced  by  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  resolution  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  ex- 
press my  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues: 

CONCtTRRENT  RESOLtTTION 

Whereas,  25  Innocent  clvUlans  were  kUled 
and  over  75  Innocent  clvUians  wounded  in 
an  unprovoked  armed  attack  at  the  T*l  Aviv 
Airport  on  May  31, 1972,  and 

Whereas,  a  terrorist  group  known  as  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
has  claimed  responsibility  for  this  Incident 
and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  Governments  In  the 
Middle  East,  including  the  Gtovemment  of 
Lebanon,  are  known  or  believed  to  be  harbor- 
ing, aiding,  and  encouraging  the  said  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  and 
similar  terrorist  groups:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  sense  of 
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the  Congress  concerning  the  Incident  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  Airport  on  May  31,  1972,  Is  one  of 
horror,  shock,  and  dismay,  and  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  calls  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ex- 
press to  the  Oovernment  of  Lebanon  and 
any  other  Qovemments  harboring,  aiding,  or 
encouraging  the  terrorist  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  or  any  other 
similar  terrorist  groups  the  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  United  States  at  such  harbor- 
ing, aiding,  or  encouragement,  and  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  calls  upon  all 
International  airlines  to  boycott  Beirut,  the 
headquarters  of  the  said  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  until  such  time 
as  the  Oovernment  of  Lebanon  takes  strong 
and  effective  me«tsures  to  terminate  the  ex- 
istence of  such  group,  and  any  other  similar 
terrorist  groups,  on  its  territory. 


PENTAGON  WASTE  IN  CONTRACT 
TERMINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  srentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  publicly 
releasing  today  a  recent  report  by  the 
General  Accoimting  OflBce  which  indi- 
cates that  the  Pentagon  throws  away 
millions  of  dollars  trying  to  terminate 
contracts  with  faulty  contractors. 

The  Government  paid  an  extra  $6  mil- 
lion in  contracts  valued  at  $15  milUon 
because  of  pervasive  mismanagement  in 
our  defense  industries.  The  extra  charges 
of  $6  million  were  the  result  of  the 
Pentagon  paying  for  sub-standard  items, 
ignoring  contractors  delays  in  delivering 
items,  and  writing  contracts  with  gia^t 
loopholes  that  allow  the  contractors  to 
collect  large  sums  if  a  contract  is 
terminated. 

The  most  blatant  example  of  this 
waste  is  the  payment  of  $4.9  million  to 
Westinghouse  of  Baltimore,  Md.  for  not 
producing  12  decoy  devices  for  Jet  fight- 
ers. The  decoy  devices  were  designed  to 
aid  the  F-105  Star  Fighter  Jet.  The  orig- 
inal value  of  the  contract  was  $5.6  mil- 
lion for  producing  four  prototype  decoy 
devices  and  12  production  units.  Instead, 
the  Govenunent  paid  Westinghouse  $4.9 
million  and  Westinghouse  did  not  deliver 
one  single  item. 

Other  firms  were  paid  for  producing 
faulty  computer  parts,  radios,  parachutes 
and  electronic  tubes.  Some  companies 
were  paid  despite  the  fact  that  there  were 
considerable  delays  in  the  performance 
of  their  contracts. 

One  firm.  Mason  Electronics,  was  paid 
over  $300,000  for  a  gun  bolt  assembly  for 
the  M-61  rifle  that  it  did  not  produce 
for  the  Air  Force.  Instead,  Mason  turned 
to  another  firm  which  produces  an  iden- 
tical gim  bolt  for  the  Army  and  let  a  sub- 
contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  upon  E>efense 
Secretary  Laird  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  why  the  Pentagon  pays  con- 
tractors who  provide  inadequate  equip- 
ment or  produce  nothing  at  all.  This  kind 
of  waste  and  mismanagement  only  rein- 
forces the  belief  of  many  Americans  that 
the  Pentagon  is  an  InefBcient  bureauc- 
racy incapable  of  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively procuring  new  weapons. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  POLISH  AMERI- 
CAN CLUB  OP  NEWINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  4,  the  Polish  Americans  Club 
of  Newington  is  celebrating  its  50th  an- 
niversary. I  have  long  admired  the  work 
of  this  proud  civic  organization,  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  wish  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  the  achievements  of  this 
dedicated  group. 

I  especially  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  work  of  the 
president  of  this  club.  John  Bedus,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  club  building  com- 
mittee, Sttmley  May. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  this  Rxcoro,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  brief  history  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. 

The  history  follows: 

HiSTORT    OF    THE    POUSH    AMERICAN    CLTTB    OF 
NXWINOTON 

The  Polish  American  Club  was  organized 
In  1922.  The  originators:  John  Cames,  Jo- 
seph Wenls  and  Adam  Czarneckl  labored  to 
organize  this  club  which  was  dedicated  to 
civic  responsibility  and  to  benefits  for  the 
members.  The  originators  started  the  club 
with  22  charter  members.  Many  of  the  sons 
of  the  original  members  are  stUl  active  In 
the  club. 

After  the  charter  became  effective,  these 
members  decided  to  purchase  some  land  to 
build  a  clubhouse.  This  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Wilson  Avenue. 

First,  a  dancing  pavilion  was  built  and  the 
money  derived  from  the  dances  enabled  John 
Bedus  and  Jacob  Hollis  to  build  a  clubhouse. 
Some  of  the  most  exciting  dances  and  picnics 
of  Newington  were  held  at  this  club.  Reve- 
nue from  the  dances  and  picnics,  together 
with  team  work  from  all  members,  soon  had 
the  officers  thinking  of  constructing  a  bigger 
and  better  club. 

The  title  of  the  land  purchased  was  In  the 
name  of  the  Newington  Independent  Club 
and  Its  officers  at  that  time  were  Joseph 
Stempien.  President,  and  John  Bedus,  Secre- 
tary. 

This  area,  known  as  "Home  Gardens" 
Tract,  also  knlcknamed  "Settlement",  was 
settled  mainly  by  Polish  Immigrants. 

In  1927,  Joseph  Stempien  and  John  Bedus 
decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  club  to 
Polish  American  Republican  Club. 

As  the  community  grew,  so  the  Polish 
American  Club  grew.  By  the  year  1948,  the 
club  had  growing  pains  and  a  larger  meeting 
hall  was  needed.  John  Bedus,  Its  president, 
saw  the  future  of  the  club  euid  sold  the  mem- 
bers the  Idea  of  purchasing  additional  land. 
Mr.  Bedvis  had  enough  foresight  to  get  the 
young  pec^le  interested  in  the  club.  In  1938, 
the  Club  purchased  additional  land  on  the 
north  side  of  Wilson  Avenue. 

Stanley  May  was  named  chairman  of  the 
building  conunlttee  and  with  the  help  and 
with  great  teamwork  from  all  its  members, 
the  new  Polish  American  club  was  built.  The 
dedication  of  the  new  club  was  In  1949  and  a 
prouder  building  was  not  seen  anywhere  In 
Newington. 

John  Bedus,  the  club's  president,  who  held 
the  Presidency  even  longer  than  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  28  years  In  all,  had  the 
named  changed  to  the  Polish  American  Club 
of  Newington. 

Just  recently,  this  proud  organization  com- 
pleted paying  off  Its  mortgage  and  on  Sunday 
It  will  celebrate  Its  50th  Anniversary. 


PRANK  WYKOFP:  OLYMPIAN,  EDU- 
CATOR.  GREAT  AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Frank 
Clifford  Wykoff,  famed  athlete  and 
three-time  Olympic  Games  gold  medal 
winner.  Our  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Ralph  Metcalfe,  was  on  the  winning 
team  with  Frank  Wykoff  when  they 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  the 
400-meter  relay  gold  medal  from  Berlin 
in  1936. 

Frank  Wykoff  first  represented  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
Oljrmpic  team  in  1928  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Glendale  High  School  in  Glen- 
dale.  Calif.  He  received  the  gold  medal 
for  the  400-meter  relay  held  that  year  in 
Amsterdam.  In  1932,  this  time  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Frank  again  won  the  gold  medal 
In  the  400-meter  relay  in  the  Ol3miplc 
events  in  Los  Angeles.  His  third  gold 
medal  came  from  the  Olympics  held  in 
Berlin  in  1936.  For  many  years  Frank 
Wykoff  held  the  title  of  the  "World's 
Fastest  Human." 

In  addition  to  this  own  athletic 
achievements,  Frank  Wykoff  has  devoted 
his  life  to  education  and  to  youth  serv- 
ices. Tonight  he  is  being  honored  by  a 
retirement  testimonial  dinner  at  the  In- 
ternational Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  mark- 
ing retirement  as  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Special  Schools  after 
22  years  of  service  in  that  capacity.  He 
came  to  that  Job  in  1950  Eind  during  the 
intervening  years  the  special  schools  de- 
partment has  grown  from  a  few  teachers 
into  a  large  d^iartment. 

Frank  Wykoff  has  provided  leadership 
In  the  field  of  education  as  a  teacher, 
sis  principal,  and  as  superintendent  of 
elementary  schools  in  Carpinteria,  Calif., 
giving  17  years  of  service  In  the  latter 
position  before  Joining  the  Los  Angeles 
County  school  system.  He  has  helped  to 
research  new  educational  methods  and 
has  been  concerned  with  reeducating 
youth  and  children  in  trouble.  His  con- 
tributions In  the  educational  arena  have 
been  as  outstanding,  U  not  as  well  known, 
as  his  athletic  successes. 

Frank  Wykoff  was  bom  In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  October  29, 1910.  He  has  lived  in 
southern  California  most  of  his  life,  in 
Glendale,  in  Carpinteria,  and  presently 
in  Alhambra  in  the  29th  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  pleiased  to  represent. 
I  am  proud  to  have  Frank  Wykoff  as  a 
constituent  and  to  take  this  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  many  contributions  to 
southern  California  and  to  the  United 
States. 


THE  ISSUE  AT  HAND— IMMEDIATE 
FISCAL  REUEP  FOR  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burki) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  my  colleagues  at  times 
can  only  appear  to  their  colleagues  in 
this  House  who  know  them  best  as  so 
many  jugglers,  so  many  issues  do  they 
appear  to  be  managing,  circulating,  and 
balancing  In  their  hands  at  any  one 
time.  However,  I  do  not  think  until  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  H.R.  14370,  was  reported  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  the 
extent  of  their  true  talents  shown  for 
all  to  see.  In  the  days  that  have  followed 
the  committee's  favorable  reporting  of 
that  bill,  the  House  has  been  treated  to 
an  incredible  display  of  balancing  act 
virtuosi^  by  some  of  our  colleagues.  So 
expertly  have  some  managed  to  keep  a 
number  of  imrelated  issues  in  the  air 
that  the  debate  over  emergency  Federal 
assistance  to  government  at  the  local 
level  has  grown  beyond  recognition  into 
the  great  national  debate,  centering  on 
such  controversial  issues  as  the  need  for 
tax  reform,  the  need  for  congressional 
reform,  the  historical  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and,  almost 
lost  sight  of  in  the  ensuing  debate  over 
these  controversial  Issues  which  have 
been  in  the  air  for  years,  the  issue  at 
hand,  the  revenue-sharing  proposal  of 
the  administration  as  revised  and  modi- 
fied in  the  traditional  legislative  process 
of  hearings  and  conunlttee  action.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  revenue  sharing  is 
the  issue  at  hand  in  all  of  this  and  I 
contend  the  Issue  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of.  Suddenly,  like  some  light- 
ning rod  this  bill  seems  to  have  attracted 
to  itself  all  the  fierce,  raging  undercur- 
rents of  controversy  in  the  air  over  tax 
reform,  seniority  reform,  procedural  re- 
form, and  seems  to  be  coming  close  to 
crystalizing  an  oijposition  which  can  only 
be  described  as  formidable  In  Its  very 
diversity. 

It  is  as  if  the  very  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  were  not  controversial  enough 
in  and  of  itself.  The  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  in  and  of  Itself  has  raised  from 
its  very  introduction  into  poUtioal  discus- 
sion a  whole  host  of  directly  related  is- 
sues— each  of  them  controversial  In  turn 
in  and  of  itself. 

The  conunlttee  In  considering  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  was  ineluctably 
forced  to  Involve  itself  In  such  controver- 
sial matters  as:  deficit  spending,  the 
sorry  state  of  the  national  ecoiK>my.  the 
always  emotional  specter  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing national  debt,  the  quality  of 
government  service  at  the  local  level  and 
the  undeniable  need  for  reform  of  exist- 
ing local  government  Institutions,  the 
critical  state  of  local  government  fi- 
nances, the  stifling  burden  of  sksrrocket- 
ing  local  property  taxes,  the  desirability 
of  one  kind  of  tax  over  another — with 
the  underlying  awareness  that  all  taxes 
are  evil,  however  necessary — the  quality 
of  life  in  the  cities  and  the  trend  to  the 
suburbs  and  drift  from  the  farms,  the 
old  federalism  versus  the  new  federalism. 
States'  rights  versus  a  strong,  central 
government,  traditional  interstate  rivalry 
and  intrastate  prejudices,  tiie  whole 
patchwork  of  differing  taxes  from  State 
to  State  with  aU  that  implies  for  the 
fierce  competition  for  industry,  the  in- 
finite variety  of  State  constitutions  and 
the    difficult    road    for    constitutional 


amendments  to  achieve  more  equitable 
State  tax  structures — just  to  rattle  off  a 
few  of  the  controversial  areas  that  the 
committee  had  to  traipse  through  in  ar- 
riving at  any  bill  at  all  on  the  subject  of 
revenue  sharing.  No  committee,  even  one 
possessing  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or 
the  ingenuity  of  Wn.BUR  Mills — let  alone 
a  committee  made  up  of  25  members, 
each  claiming  to  possess  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon — could  possibly  be  expected  to 
satisfactorily  and  definitively  answer 
any  one  of  these  open-ended  questlMis 
in  one  year's  session.  In  a  sense,  the 
chairman  in  accepting  the  administra- 
tion's challenge  on  revenue  sharing  was 
accepting  a  commission  to  choreograph 
a  ballet  suitable  for  staging  with  safety 
in  a  veritable  minefield.  No  matter  which 
way  the  committee  turned,  it  found  itself 
smack  up  against  the  most  devisive  of 
Issues.  If  our  legislative  process  was  ever 
put  through  a  more  taxing  ordeal  than 
it  vras  on  this  bill  in  the  committee  stage, 
I  must  confess  the  episode  escapes  me 
now.  If  ever  there  was  a  committee  re- 
port and  bill  which  was  the  result  of 
painstaking  compromise  and  a  resolve  to 
do  tiie  best  possible  for  our  local  com- 
munities and  ttte  local  taxpayer  in  their 
hour  of  desperate  financial  need,  it  is 
tJie  State  and  Local  f^cal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972.  If  there  is  truth  to  the  observa- 
tion that  no  legislation  has  ever  passed 
both  Houses  and  been  signed  into  law 
that  pleased  every  interested  group  in 
every  detail,  it  is  an  understatement  to 
say  that  proof  positive  can  be  found  in 
this  bill.  No  one  has  pretended  for  1 
minute  that  this  bill  will  meet  all  of  the 
demands  that  are  being  made  on  this 
Congress  for  immediate  relief.  No  one  has 
or  will  argue  that  this  bill  has  succeeded 
In  avoiding  all  the  pitfalls  along  the  way. 
What  can  be  said  and  should  be  said  be- 
fore this  bill  Is  buried  In  the  welter  of 
controversy  surroimdlng  it  is  that  it  does 
represent  the  best  hope  possible  here 
and  now  for  providing  immediate  relief 
to  our  local  governments.  This  Is  the 
point  that  must  be  made.  This  Is  the 
point  which  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  This 
is  the  point  which  every  organizaticm 
representing  local  communities  of  every 
variety  are  making  to  you.  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

To  be  siu'e  these  groups  have  not  ar- 
rived at  their  position  willingly  or  en- 
thusiastically. They  are  there,  no  doubt, 
with  a  degree  of  reluctance.  Every  com- 
munity around  tills  Nation  Interested  In 
this  legislation  has  had  to  make  adjust- 
ments along  the  way.  That  positions  have 
changed  In  the  course  of  the  devek^ment 
of  this  legislation  Is  imquestlonable.  Yet 
equally  imquestlonable  Is  the  f{u:t  that 
today  nearly  a  year  later,  the  mayors  and 
Governors  around  this  country  are 
imited  as  never  before  In  agreement  that 
the  bill  coming  before  you  in  a  matter 
of  days  embodies  not  only  their  best  hope 
for  desperately  needed  assistance  but 
their  only  hope. 

For  months  now.  It  has  been  fashion- 
able In  the  press  to  lambast  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  taking 
Its  time  in  reporthig  out  a  revenue- 
sharing  measure.  Clearly  these  reporters 
chose  to  ignore  what  they  had  to  know 
to  be  the  case  and,  that  Is,  given  all  the 


fantastic  complexities  involved  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  revenue  sharing  and  the  need 
to  come  up  with  an  equitable  formula 
that  met  the  needs  of  our  major  cities 
without  Ignoring  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
ties and  towns  of  our  State  governments, 
the  committee  could  hardly  rush  through 
its  assignment.  The  time  was  but  one 
indication  of  the  di£Qculties  involved. 

Take  my  own  case,  for  instance.  I  en- 
tered the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
equipped  with  a  full  set  of  reservations, 
both  philosophical  and  economical,  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  administration's  rev- 
enue-sharing plan.  I  think  the  same  can 
be  said  of  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Indeed  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. That  Is  what  hearings  are  for.  It 
was  only  in  the  process  of  weeks  of  hear- 
ings and  months  of  deliberations  in  ex- 
ecutive session  that  I  became  convinced 
that  it  was  possible  to  come  up  with  a 
formula  of  distributing  revenue  that  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  serious  problems  at 
hand  without  squandering  the  F^ederai 
taxpayers'  money  and  which  avoided 
some  of  the  dangerous  philosophical  im- 
plications of  the  original  revenue-shar- 
ing concept.  Above  all,  as  the  hearings 
wore  on,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  members  were 
in  agreement  on  one  point  and  that  is. 
many  of  our  cities  and  towns  were  in 
desperate  financial  situations  and  help 
had  to  be  forthcoming  immediately  if 
Congress  was  to  escape  the  charge  that 
Washington  fiddled  while  Main  Street 
burned.  This  conviction,  if  anything,  has 
been  reinforced  with  each  passing  month 
and  in  rising  today,  I  simply  want  to  cut 
through  the  rising  crescendo  of  criticism 
these  past  few  weeks  centering  on  tills 
revenue-sharing  bill  because  I  think  the 
last  thing  this  bill,  the  result  of  pains- 
taking compromise,  needs  Is  to  get  In- 
volved In  added  controversy.  I  think  It 
can  only  be  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
every  local  government  around  this  Na- 
tion and  every  local  property  taxpayer 
that  there  are  those  in  this  House  who 
for  reasons  of  their  own  have  chosen  to 
make  the  debate  over  revenue  sharing  a 
debate  on  other  matters  such  as  whole- 
sale Federal  tax  reform  and  congres- 
sional reform. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  and  am  not  committed  to 
tax  reform.  It  is  long  overdue.  The  chair- 
man has  unquestionably  gone  further 
than  any  other  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  since  the  Federal 
Income  tax  was  added  to  the  constitution 
of  this  country  in  filing  the  legislation 
be  filed  yesterday.  Far  reaching  Federal 
tax  reform,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  with  the  filing  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  certainly  will  do  all  in  my  pow- 
er and  lend  whatever  prestige  I  have  to 
translating  this  commitment  into  a  real- 
ity. But  no  one  knows  more  than  the 
advocates  of  far  reaching  tax  reform  the 
difficulties  of  getting  a  genuine  tax  re- 
form bill  through  Cwigress.  They  know 
It  is  not  like  instant  coffee  and  some- 
thing which  can  be  done  overnight.  In 
attaching  far  reaching  Federal  tax  re- 
form to  a  bill  such  as  the  one  which  is 
before  us  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
on  the  floor,  they  are  Jeopardizing  the 
very  bill  before  us.  In  effect,  they  know 
they  are  asking  the  impossible.  Much 
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of  it  is  pure  grandstanding  for  public 
consumption.  If  these  men  were  serious, 
they  would,  in  fact,  be  conserving  their 
energy  and  joining  the  Chairman  in  a 
constructive  effort  to  undertake  hear- 
ings forthwith  on  genuine  and  complete 
tax  reform,  instead  of  trying  to  freight 
this  bill  down  with  an  amendment  that 
can  only  diminish  the  chances  of  any 
bill  passing  this  House  and  the  other. 

Similarly,  with  those  forces  advocating 
congressional  reform  and  who  can  al- 
ways be  counted  upon  to  oppose  the  con- 
cept of  a  closed  rule  for  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  legislation.  Again,  these  peo- 
ple are  making  this  bill  a  hostage  for 
instant  congressional  reform  here  and 
now.  Again,  I  have  no  quarrel  for  the 
demand  for  congressional  reform.  Con- 
giessional  reform  is  long  overdue.  But 
why  this  bill?  In  their  insistence  In  bring- 
ing up  this  issue  at  this  time  they  are 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  contributing  to 
the  likely  defeat  of  a  much  needed  meas- 
ure of  fiscal  relief  to  our  local  cities  and 
towns.  Again,  the  issue  at  hand  is  revenue 
sharing,  not  congressional  reform. 

As  if  we  did  not  have  enough  to  con- 
tend with,  the  newest  ripple  of  discon- 
tent surrounding  this  bill  is  coming  from 
my  good  friends  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Apparently,  a  decision  has 
been  made  to  add  to  the  woes  of  revenue 
sharing  by  raising  the  issue  of  commit- 
tee jurisdiction.  This  Is  an  appropriations 
measure  they  say,  not  a  revenue  measure. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  to  what  they 
say,  but  in  view  of  all  the  time  invested 
by  one  committee  of  this  House  which 
had  imquestioned  jurisdiction  over  the 
revenue-sharing  concept  as  originally 
proposed>  they  surely  must  be  aware  that 
the  net  effect  of  raising  their  jurisdic- 
tional question  at  this  time  is  to  further 
diminish  the  chances  of  passing  any 
measure  this  session  on  revenue  sharing. 
To  be  sure,  revenue  sharing  has  been 
changed  somewhat  in  the  process  by  the 
committee.  All  legislation  experiences 
similar  changes.  But  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  division  of  responsibility  on 
revenue  matters  between  a  revenue  rais- 
ing committee  and  a  revenue  distributing 
committee  is  sometimes  hazy.  If  pushed 
far  enough  these  people  may  find  them- 
selves in  the  unexpected  position  of  mak- 
ing one  of  the  best  arguments  of  com- 
bining revenue  distributing  and  revenue 
raising  functions  in  one  committee  as  was 
originally  the  case  in  this  body  and  is  still 
the  case  in  many  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures. What  I  am  saying  is  if  the  argu- 
ment is  made  too  often  and  too  loud  that 
revenue  should  be  distributed  only  after 
proper  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  availability  of  such  revenue  then  one 
can  argue  that  the  House  is  acting  ir- 
responsibly each  day  it  operates  with  sep- 
arate committees  on  appropriations  and 
ways  and  means. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  my  main  point  to- 
day is  that  neither  one  of  these  groups 
.  has  enough  votes  to  defeat  this  proposal 
and  be  successful  in  having  their  point  of 
view  adopted  by  this  House.  Acting  in 
concert,  however,  the  net  result  of  their 
efforts  could  well  be  the  defeat  of  revenue 
sharing  this  session.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  price  we  will  pay  for  this  is 
the  real  issue  at  hand.  If  Members  want 
to  use  the  opportunity  of  consideration 


of  a  revenue-sharing  measure  to  reform 
the  Federal  tax  structure,  reform  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  decide  the  areas  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  all  in 
one  afternoon,  then  let  them  know  that 
to  do  so  is  at  the  risk  of  kissing  goodbye 
to  revenue  sharing  this  Congress.  Let 
them  know  that  the  years  and  months  of 
efforts  by  local  ofiBcials  and  homeowners 
around  this  Nation  have  been  but  in  vain. 
There  is  little  enough  time  as  it  is  to  get 
this  measure  through  the  House  and 
through  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
President  this  Congress.  The  last  thing 
this  bill  needs  is  further  hurdles  to  cross 
In  the  limited  time  available. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  anyone 
who  is  genuinely  interested  in  seeing  rev- 
enue sharing  succeed  this  Congress  can 
only  conclude  that  anyone  who  votes 
against  the  closed  rule  ultimately  is  no 
friend  of  revenue  sharing.  Ultimately, 
that  is  the  common  denomiimtor  for  the 
strange  bedfellows  that  have  joined 
forces  against  the  closed  rule.  The  great 
bed  of  ware  itself  would  not  be  capable 
of  accommodating  the  strange  bedf  dlows 
this  rule  fight  has  thrown  together.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  revenue  sharing  is  in 
serious  jeopardy  as  a  consequence  of  this 
strange  alliance.  Every  mayor.  Governor, 
and  local  property  taxpayer  around  the 
country  has  their  work  cut  out  for  them 
in  the  few  days  remaining  to  lobby  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  Failing  that,  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  to  begin  anew  with  the 
next  Congress,  having  in  the  process  ac- 
complished nothing  either  for  revenue 
sharing,  tax  reform  or  genuine  congres- 
sional reform  in  this  Congress. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  letters  and 
reports  indicative  of  the  serious  concern 
shared  by  officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion over  the  fate  of  the  revenue  sharing 
bill. 

[Telegram] 

Mat  26.  1972. 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  H.R.  14370 — ^revenue 
sharing — Is  now  scheduled  to  be  brought 
before  the  Hoiise  the  week  of  June  Sth.  As 
I  stated  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
luncheon  two  weeks  ago,  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  Importance  of  the  revenue 
sharing  legislation  to  the  Commonwealth,  as 
the  passage  of  the  bill  wlU  provide  an  addi- 
tional 179  million  dollars  to  help  ease  Mas- 
sachusetts' serious  economic  situation. 

The  survival  of  revenue  sharing  depends 
on  every  individual  Congressman's  vote  to 
support  the  closed  rule  on  HJl.  14370. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  yes 
on  the  previous  question,  and  to  assure  final 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Francis  W.  Sargent, 
Governor, 
Commonwealth  of  Maasachtiaetts. 


VS.   CONTERENCE    OP    MAYORS, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  James  A.  Bctke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Burke:  The  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (HJt. 
14370)  was  recently  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  bill 
provides  $6.3  billion  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assist  them  in  providing  des- 
perately needed  public  services.  The  bill  will 
also  help  alleviate  the  fiscal  crisis  facing 
many  of  our  nation's  cities.  The  National 


League  of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  urge  that  you  vote  for  the 
bill. 

The  bill  Is  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  we  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
report  the  bill  out  under  a  closed  rule  and 
waiving  points  of  order.  We  are  supporting 
this  motion. 

When  the  bill  is  on  the  House  floor,  a  few 
Congressmen  have  Indicated  that  they  will 
oppose  the  rule.  We  believe  a  closed  rule  is 
necessary.  The  bill  amends  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  such  amendments  have  tradi- 
tionally been  considered  by  the  House  only 
imder  a  closed  rule.  Fvirthermore,  a  closed 
rule  is  needed  because  the  bill  Includes  a 
complex  formula  for  allocating  funds  to  local 
governments.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit* 
tee  labored  for  weeks  designing  the  formula 
on  the  basis  of  neec*.  To  open  the  formula 
for  discussion  would  probably  result  in  end- 
less debate  about  It  on  the  floor.  At  this  point 
In  time,  the  nation's  cities  need  help,  not 
debate  over  the  technicalities  of  a  formula. 

Since  the  bill  itself  is  a  flve  year  appropri- 
ation, points  of  order  must  be  waived.  If  a 
point  of  order  were  allowed  on  the  floor,  this 
provision  might  be  deleted.  The  flve  year 
appropriation  Is  key  to  the  program.  Your 
local  government  officials  need  a  long-term 
appropriation  to  properly  budget  and  man- 
age local  programs — hire  staff,  purchase 
equipment,  make  long-term  commitments  on 
facilities.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
In  considering  this  provision,  determined  that 
cities  must  have  assurance  that  the  federal 
funds  would  be  regularly  available,  but  that 
the  program  should  be  limited  to  flve  years. 
This  vrlll  automatically  provide  the  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  program. 
For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  vote  against 
any  move  on  the  floor  to  defeat  the  closed 
rule  or  allow  points  of  order. 

For  your  Information,  enclosed  is  an  analy- 
sis of  the  major  objections  raised  about  the 
bill. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Ottnther, 
Executive  Director,   U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Patrick  Healt, 
Executive      Vice     President,      National 
League  of  Cities. 

National  Association  op  Counties, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  28, 1972. 

Dear  Congressman:  As  you  know,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  last  week  by  a  vote 
of  8-7  approved  for  floor  consideration  with 
a  closed  rule,  H.R.  14370,  the  "State  and 
Local  FlscsU  Assistance  Act  of  1972".  On 
behalf  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  elected, 
appointed  and  officials  in  the  3,067  counties 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  urge  you 
to  vote  "Yes"  on  the  previous  questions  to 
support  the  closed  rule  and  to  vote  "Yes" 
for  flnal  passage  of  H.R.  14370. 

This  proposal  for  General  Revenue  Sharing 
was  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  April  17,  1972.  The  measure  was 
the  result  of  many,  many  months  of  hard 
work  by  the  Committee  and  its  staff.  It  rep- 
resents a  consensus  of  the  majority  of  the 
Conunittee  as  being  the  best  possible  way  to 
provide  flscal  assistance  to  state,  county,  and 
city  governments  throughout  the  United 
States  over  the  next  flve  years.  The  associa- 
tions representing  states,  counties,  and  cities, 
along  with  their  membership,  support  this 
measure.  The  assistance  provided  under  H.R. 
14370  is  desperately  needed  if  many  of  our 
local  governments  are  to  survive  flscally  and 
continue  to  provide  essential,  valuable  serv- 
ices to  their  citizens. 

This  legislation  will  be  before  your  body 
for  action  In  the  very  near  future.  We  again 
strongly  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  the  previous 
question  and  on  the  flnal  passage  of  H.R. 
14370.  so  that  badly  needed  funds  will  begin 
to  flow  to  state  and  local  governments  un- 
incumbered by  the  red  tape  and  delay  gen- 
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erated  under  existing,  specific  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Your  positive  consideration  of  our  requests 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Connsb, 

President. 
Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director, 

[From  the  NAC  News  &  Views,  May  26,  1972] 
Executives  Rally  por  Revenue  Bill 

our  elected  county  executives,  16  strong, 
spent  two  days  in  Washington  last  week 
meeting  with  Sen.  Russ^  Long  (D-La.) ,  their 
own  Senators,  and  key  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  dramatize  the  urgent 
seed  for  general  revenue  sharing  this  ses- 
sion. However,  we  are  In  a  desperate  battle 
against  the  clock  to  secure  passage  of  both 
general  revenue  sharing  and  welfare  reform. 

Sen.  Long  Is  very  strongly  supportive  of 
general  revenue  sharing  legislation  and  has 
given  us  every  assurance  that  he  will  do  his 
best  to  get  It  passed  througth  the  Senate. 
He  indicated  that  he  would  hold  hearings  on 
the  legislation  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  House 
and  as  soon  as  be  di^oses  of  welfare  reform 
legislation. 

The  problem  we  face  now  it  that  we  must 
get  passed  the  House  Rules  Committee  be- 
fore going  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  rallying  cry  before  the  Rules 
Committee  is  that  Congress  should  not  ap- 
prove a  $5.3  billion  spending  program  with- 
out providing  a  new  revenue  raising  plan  to 
pay  few  It.  This  indeed  would  be  a  brand  new 
precept  to  be  followed  In  the  Congress,  and 
we  can  imagine  the  consequences  if  the  same 
reasoning  should  be  applied  to  foreign  aid 
appropriations,  Defense  Department  expend- 
itures, or  any  one  of  hundreds  of  other  items 
of  federal  expenditures. 

The  Rules  Committee  completed  three  days 
of  hearings  last  week,  receiving  pro  and  con 
testimony  from  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  other  Congressional 
Leaders.  The  Committee  will  decide  next 
Tuesday  the  form  of  rule  under  which  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  (H.R.  14370)  will  go 
to  the  floor.  NACo  Is  supporting  a  "closed" 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  which  would 
not  allow  amendments  to  the  revenue  sharing 
proposal  in  the  form  of  an  altered  formula 
or  major  tax  reform  legislation. 

Even  though  we  have  been  having  problems 
with  the  Rules  Committee,  we  are  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  leadership  o-  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  scheduled  the  opening 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  debate  for 
Wednesday,  May  31. 


AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  providing  for 
an  additional  itemized  deduction  for 
taxicab  fares  paid  by  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

As  you  may  know,  the  handicapped 
are  a  very  significant  segment  of  Ameri- 
can society.  As  a  result  of  crippling  dis- 
ease, birth  defects,  traffic  accidents,  and 
war-inflicted  woimds,  more  than  22 
million  people  have  a  disabling  con- 
dition severe  enough  to  interfere  with 
their  major  daily  activity.  Although  the 
disabled  constitute  a  sizable  portion  of 
our  total  citizenry,  their  problems  and 
needs  have  long  been  bypassed  and  ne- 
glected. 


One  of  the  most  inexcusable  over- 
sights with  regard  to  the  handicapped  is 
the  present  discrimination  in  the  field 
of  transportation.  As  members  of  the 
taxpaylng  public,  disabled  individuals 
help  subsidize  public  trsmsportation  sys- 
tems. However,  due  to  architectural  bar- 
riers or  their  physical  impairments,  pub- 
lic transportation  is  rendered  unavail- 
able to  many  of  the  disabled.  Thus,  while 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic transportation  which  does  not  serve 
them,  the  handicapped  are  forced  to  use 
taxicabs  or  other  nonregulated  private 
carriers  which  prove  costly,  particularly 
considering  the  high  medical  expenses  of 
many  handicapped  and  their  discrlmi- 
nately  lower  salaries.  Consequently,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
most  unjust  obstacles  that  the  disabled 
have  previously  had  to  confront. 

The  htmdicapped  do  not  want  special 
privileges,  only  the  chance  to  become 
self-sustaining  contributors  to  society 
rather  than  dependent  burdens.  Provid- 
ing for  the  transportation  costs  of  the 
disabled  who  are  restricted  to  taxicabs 
is  only  the  first  step  on  the  long  path  to 
relieving  the  inequities  our  handicapped 
citizens  must  deal  with  every  day. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  support  of 
all  Members  of  the  House  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  urge  them  to  join 
with  me  in  continuing  the  quest  for  equal 
rights  for  the  handicapped. 

Por  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  the  full  text  of  my  bill: 

H.R.  14265 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  provide  an  additional  itemized 
deduction  for  taxicab  fares  paid  by  dis- 
abled individuals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  individu- 
als) is  amended  by  redesignating  section  219 
as  220  and  by  Inserting  after  section  218  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  219.  Taxicab  Fares  Paid  by  Disabled 
Individuals. 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction. — In  the  case 
of  a  disabled  individual,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  any  taxicab  fares  paid 
by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for  his  trans- 
portation. 

"(b)  Depinxtion  op  Disabled  Individual. — 
Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  the  term  'dis- 
abled individual'  means  an  individual  who — 

"(1)  Is  blind  (as  defined  in  section  151 
(d)  (3))  for  the  entire  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)  has  a  medically  determinable  physi- 
cal impairment  so  severe  that  he  is  unable 
during  the  entire  taxable  year  to  use,  with- 
out hardship  or  danger,  a  bus,  subway,  train, 
or  similar  form  of  public  transportation  (not 
Including  taxicab)  as  a  means  of  traveling. 
No  Individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  dis- 
abled imless  he  furnishes  such  proof  of  the 
existence  of  his  blindness  or  other  Impair- 
ment in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  require." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VII 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  219.  Taxicab  fares  paid  by  disabled 
Individuals. 

"Sec  220.  Cross  reference." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opposite-editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  May  11,  1972,  an  institutional 
advertisement  by  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail  the  energy 
crisis  faced  by  this  Nation. 

The  Select  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee on  which  I  serve  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
high  cost  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  most  complicated  sub- 
ject wWch  Involved  oftentimes  conflict- 
ing Interests  of  conservationists,  indus- 
try, and  consumers  burdened  with  both 
rising  costs  and  decreasing  supplies  of 
energy. 

The  Congress  has  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility In  this  area  and  we  must  find  a 
reasonable  procedure  for  balancing  the 
twin  goals  of  protecting  the  environment 
and  meeting  national  requirements  for 
various  energy  sources. 

The  Mobil  advertisement  highlights 
many  of  the  important  Issues  Involved 
In  this  subject  and  offers  several  recom- 
mendations. Without  endorsing  the  lat- 
ter, I  do  believe  the  presentation  is  an 
Important  public  service,  bringing  these 
Issues  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  For 
that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  include  the 
text  in  the  Record  : 

The  Gap 

By  1985,  Americans  wilV  be  consuming 
twice  as  much  energy  as  they  do  today,  ac- 
cording to  government  forecasts. 

Why?  More  people  plus  rising  living 
standards. 

The  problem  is,  no  one  can  be  sure  how 
the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  get  the  additional 
energy  needed. 

Mobil  is  convinced  the  nation  must  start 
planning  now  to  find  rational  solutions  to 
this  problem.  As  peitroleum  suppliers,  we're 
unavoidably  Involved,  since  oil  and  gas  are 
expected  to  account  for  two-thirds  of  VS. 
energy  used  In  1985. 

Most  Americans  probably  don't  know  about 
the  gap  between  forecast  energy  supply  and 
demand.  Even  Lf  they  did,  it's  easy  to  take  it 
for  granted  the  gap  will  somehow  l>e  closed. 
Unfortunately,  the  suggested  solutions  we  at 
Mobil  see  most  frequently  are  plagued  with 
worrisome  If's  and  but's.  such  as: 

Solution  if  1 :  We  can  increase  U.S.  reserves 
by  finding  more  oil  and  gas  through  stepped- 
up  drilling  onshore  in  the  lower  48  states. 

But  the  most  promising  areas  onshore  have 
already  been  drilled  up,  which  lessens  the 
likelihood  of  our  making  the  massive  dis- 
coveries we  need. 

Solution  #2:  We  can  Intensify  oil  drilling 
offshore,  where  the  odds  are  much  better. 

But  environmentalists  have  succeeded  in 
placing  some  marine  areas  at  least  temporar- 
ily out  of  bounds.  Last  December's  federal 
sale  of  offshore  Louisiana  leases  had  to  be 
called  off.  Some  California  undersea  drilling 
has  been  held  up.  East  Coast  drilling,  al- 
though it  is  some  years  away  and  probably 
would  occur  at  least  30  miles  at  sea.  Is  al- 
ready under  attack. 

Solution  #3:  We  can  bring  In  oil  and  gas 
from  Alaska's  North  aope. 

But  environmentalists  have  stalled  con- 
struction of  a  pipeline  to  move  this  petrole- 
vun.  Even  with  the  pipeline  built,  the  North 
Slope  in  198S  would  supply  less  than  a  tenth 
of  U.S.  crude  oil  consumption — a  much- 
needed  tenth,  to  be  sure. 

Solution  *4:  We  can  rely  even  more  heavily 
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on  Imported  oil  and  gas  to  make  up  the  dif  • 
Terence  between  wbat  we  can  produce  here 
at  home  and  what  we  consume. 

But  how  much  of  oxir  petroleum  supply  can 
come  from  abroad  before  we  become  danger- 
ously dependent  on  sources  that  can  be  shut 
oS  as  the  result  of  foreign  political  or  eco- 
nomic pressures?  We  Import  a  quarter  of  our 
oil  needs  today;  by  1985,  that  wUl  rise  to 
over  half.  And  since  natural  gas  Is  already 
rationed  In  some  American  cities,  the  TT.S. 
has  begun  to  Import  costly  gas  from  overseas. 

The  U.S.  can  reduce  the  risks  of  Imports 
by  building  security  stockpiles  of  oil  and 
gas.  But  while  stockpdles  are  Indeed  possible, 
they  would  be  costly.  Even  so,  coupled  with 
stringent  rationing,  they  could  provide  a  lot 
of  insurance. 

Solution  #5:  We  can  extract  synthetic  oil 
and  gas  from  our  virtually  unlimited  domes- 
tic coal  and  oil-shale  deposits. 

But  at  what  cost?  Nobody  yet  knows  how 
to  make  synthetic  fuels  at  costs  approaching 
those  of  conventional  fuels.  We  dont  know 
to  what  extent  environmental  restrictions 
will  stymie  devdopment  of  synthetic  fuels. 
We  do  know  we'll  have  to  have  some  syn- 
thetic fuel  cap<tclty  to  meet  the  1985  energy 
demand — or  rely  even  more  heavily  on  im- 
ported oil  and  gas. 

Solution  #6:  We  can  close  the  gap  with 
more  nuclear  power. 

But  nuclear  plant  construction  has  lagged 
far  behind  expectations,  mainly  because  of 
soaring  coits,  design  problems,  and  environ- 
mental fears.  To  supply  40  percent  of  U.S. 
electrical  energy  by  1985,  as  forecast,  means 
building  250  one-million-kilowatt  nuclear 
plants  between  now  and  then. 

In  varying  measure,  all  these  solutions  will 
be  needed:  no  single  solution  can  do  the  job. 

An  alternative  suggested  by  some  is  that 
America  simply  level  off  or  perhaps  cut  back 
its  use  of  en-rgy.  But  that's  no  solution.  The 
240  million  Americans  of  1985  will  consiune 
far  more  energy  than  today's  308  million.  It 
will  take  additional  energy  Just  to  improve 
the  environment. 

We  can  and  should  stretch  our  reserves  by 
using  energy  more  wisely.  But  It  would  take 
stringent  rationing  and  a  mandatory  reduc- 
tion of  living  standards,  together  with  zero 
population  growth,  to  make  a  dent  in  our 
rising  energy  consiunptlon. 

Mobil  believes  adoption  of  comprehensive 
national  energy  policies  could  deal  with  the 
energy  problem  by  (1)  recognizing  the  need 
for  continued  econcMnlc  growth,  (2)  placing 
the  national  Interest  In  energy  matters  above 
any  regional  or  other  special  Interests,  and 
(3)  recognizing  the  natural  priorities  among 
various  energy  sources.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  strike  a  balance  between  unaccept- 
able environmental  risks  and  unacceptable 
economic  risks. 

The  most  unacceptable  risk  is  that  some- 
how we  fall  to  cloee  the  energy  gap  at  all. 


CHAPTER  n:  NEW  YORK  STATE 
NARCOTIC  PAROLE  OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION— CASE    STUDIES 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31 
I  advised  the  House  of  the  activities  of 
a  dedicated  group  of  civil  servants  in 
New  York  City  who  are  narcotic  parole 
officers.  My  statement  described  the 
scope  of  their  activities  and  the  need  for 
their  program.  Today  I  am  setting  forth 
the  details  of  a  case  in  which  these  fine 
young  men  and  women  have  been  in- 
volved so  as  to  make  more  meaningful 
the  nature  of  their  work. 

The  details  follow: 


Case  Conference  se  John  X — ^Present:   17 

Staff  Membexs,  Decembek  16,  1971 

proceedings 

A  clinical  conference  was  held  Tuesday  to 
reassess  the  caie  of  John  X  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  determine  what  part  this 
Aftercare  Center  played  In  the  case  and  how 
we  might  correct  our  own  shortcomings  in 
order  to  provide  better  service  for  our  clients 
in  the  future. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  staff  psy- 
chologist, who  read  the  only  data  from  out- 
side this  agency  that  was  In  Mr.  X's  folder. 
These  data  were  In  the  form  of  a  screening 
report  from  the  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention 
written  6  days  after  Mr.  X's  2nd  certification 
to  the  NACC  in  August,  1970. 

John  was  described  as  a  26  year  old  male, 
separated  from  his  wife  for  6  years,  who  also 
had  custody  of  their  two  young  children.  He 
had  begun  mainlining  heroin  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  drug  usage  in  1959  and 
continued  for  some  8-10  years.  He  had 
gone  thru  numerous  detoxification  pro- 
grams: Manhattan  General  4  times  for  s 
total  of  14  weeks,  Lexington  4  mos..  Teen 
Challenge  12  mos.  and  NACC-Day  Top  17  mos. 
Treatment  prior  to  Day  Top  was  described 
as  unsuccessful.  The  Day  Top  experience  was 
seen  as  a  positive  one,  even  though  John 
split  and  left  the  center  because  of  internal 
strife.  He  was  described  as  having  been 
previously  certified  to  the  NACC  In  10/67 
(civil)  and  released  from  the  NACC  Intra- 
mural Facility  (IMF)  to  Day  Top,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  certification  status  and 
whether  or  not  he  was  previously  decertified. 
His  new  certification,  he  claimed  was  a  "cop- 
out"  to  avoid  further  Jail  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  "bum  rap".  The  counselor's  com- 
ments reflected  John's  own  feelings  that  he 
needed  structured  supervision. 

Following  the  reading  of  this  report,  we 
built  up  a  more  or  less  chronological  picture 
of  what  John  was  like,  what  he  did  and  what 
this  Aftercare  Center  did  during  the  ensuing 
months.  This  picture  was  based  on  observa- 
tions from  the  various  teachers,  therapists, 
counselors,  etc.,  present  at  the  meeting. 

It  was  unanimously  felt  by  the  4  therapists 
who  were  the  first  to  come  in  contact  with 
John  here  at  this  center  that  John  resented 
his  position  as  a  "beginner"  and  was  not  able 
or  willing  to  begin  looking  Into  himself  at 
the  time  the  Instant  aftercare  program  was 
disbanded.  Thus,  after  only  one  month  of 
structured  therapy  as  a  resident  rehabllltant, 
during  which  time  he  did  not  begin  to  deal 
with  himself,  the  structure  was  taken  away. 

From  the  time  the  instant  aftercare  pro- 
gram was  disbanded  up  to  the  present,  John 
was  virtually  on  the  "other  side  of  the  fence" 
so  to  speak.  Intelligent,  articulate,  creative, 
he  endeared  himself  to  staff,  who,  to  a  man, 
capitalized  on  John's  strengths  and  almost 
totally  neglected  his  weaknesses.  John's  tal- 
ent for  painting  was  recognized,  praised  both 
inside  this  Aftercare  Center  and  in  the  NACC 
exhibit,  and  he  was  allowed  to  make  sub- 
stantial financial  profit  during  the  second 
month  of  his  second  certification. 

At  the  same  time,  because  of  his  facility 
with  words  and  his  previous  experience  In 
group  work  acquired  in  other  treatment 
experiences,  he  was  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  be  an  active  leader.  A  number  of  par- 
ticipants at  the  conference  noted  that  while 
John  was  getting  all  this  acclaim  with  Its 
attendant  responsibility,  no  one  confronted 
John  or  required  that  he  begin  to  deal  with 
his  own  problems.  Our  "treatment"  for  John, 
therefore,  consisted  of  treating  him  "as  if" 
he  were  a  man  fully  capable  of  handling  the 
responslbUlty  of  his  own  life  as  well  as  show- 
ing others  how  to  be  responsible  for  them- 
selves. "ITie  exact  opposite,  of  course,  could 
have  been  assumed  from  his  previous  record 
and  even  from  his  own  statements  that  he 
needed  "the  constant  reinforcement  of  a 
therapeutic  community,  or  the  supervision/ 


counseling  that  an  aftercare  situation  would 
provide".  (John  X.,  8/70,  Brooklyn  House  of 
Detention) . 

By  December,  1970,  between  3  and  4 
months  after  his  recertlflcatlon  to  the  NACC, 
Mr.  X  was  working  as  a  "therapist"  at  one 
NACC  facility  as  well  as  outside  the  facility 
at  an  independent  narcotics  program.  He  was 
being  paid  by  both  places  and  meanwhile  was 
also  living  in  this  Aftercare  Center. 

Again,  it  was  clear  from  statements  made 
by  various  participants  In  the  conference  that 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  what  was  hap- 
pening with  John  and  also  its  resultant  ef- 
fect on  our  other  rehablljtants,  were  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  \^Ue  many  of  these 
doubts  were  expressed  verbally  among  the 
staff,  no  tcritten  records  of  his  progress  ap- 
pear m  his  folder  until  2,  71,  at  which  time 
a  psychological  evaluation  was  requested  Toz 
purposes  of  decertification!  The  lack  of  writ- 
ten communications,  while  irresponsible  at 
any  time,  appear  especially  deterimental  in 
this  case.  The  conference  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  during  these  first  few  months  of 
Mr.  X's  stay  with  us,  not  only  was  the  in- 
stant aftercare  program  discontinued  (who 
provided  his  supervision),  but  the  halfway 
house  supervisor  was  changed  three  times 
(where  he  lived),  and  the  bead  of  commu- 
nity care  (where  he  studied  his  course  work) 
changed  five  times!  It  seems  rather  obvious 
now,  that  with  such  discontinuity  of  per- 
sonnel, that  written  case  continuity  could 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  help- 
ing point  up  the  lack  of  therapeutic  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  Mr.  X.  Another  fact 
which  emerged  during  the  discussion  was 
that  no  one  present  felt  they  had  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of,  or  relationship 
with,  this  client. 

In  the  psychological  evaluation  of  2 '71 
the  psychologist  took  note  of  John's  tendency 
to  externalize  responsibility  and  the  fact 
that  bis  ability  to  convince  others  was  the 
source  both  of  bis  strength  and  bis  greatest 
weakness.  The  strong  suggestion  was  made 
that  John  move  out  of  the  halfway  house 
and  demonstrate  his  ability  to  live  independ- 
ently In  a  non-sheltered  situation,  before  he 
was  decertified.  Despite  this  suggestion.  John 
continued  to  live  at  this  Aftercare  Center's 
halfway  house  until  at  least  April  15  (the 
exact  date  of  bis  leaving  is  not  on  record), 
only  114  months  before  be  was  given  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  X  got  his  High  School  Equivalency  di- 
ploma, passed  the  Narcotic  Correction  Officer 
trainee  exam  and  was  hired  by  the  NACC  as 
a  Narcotic  Correction  Officer  trainee  to  work 
here  at  this  center.  In  addition,  John  went 
to  Washington  to  testify  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Drug  Abuse. 

A  number  of  those  present  at  the  confer- 
ence, pointed  out  that  by  this  time  it  was 
quite  apparent  to  both  staff  and  clients  alike 
that  John  was  getting  favored  treatment  and 
that  we  seemed  to  be  pinning  the  badge  of 
"success"  on  him,  to  fill  our  needs  for  suc- 
cess. The  total  effect  was  seen  as  detrimen- 
tal to  all  concerned.  John,  himself,  was  pic- 
tured as  playing  out  the  success  role  whlcb 
we  had  defined  for  him. 

The  other  clients  were  reported  as  looking 
upon  the  sitviatlon  as  a  great  game.  Some 
tried  to  follow  the  same  pattern  that  John 
was  following  and  many  became  angry  and 
resentful  both  at  John  and  at  the  NACC.  but 
in  general  the  clients'  attitude  toward  the 
NACC  program  was  thought  to  become  in- 
creasingly more  cynical  and  mistrustful. 

The  final  chapter  In  the  case  of  Mr.  X, 
his  return  to  drug  usage,  his  being  allowed 
to  enter  an  upstate  college  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  several  staff  members  (and 
naturally  many  of  the  clients  in  the  same 
program  at  this  college) ,  and  the  subsequent 
leaving  of  college  and  fieeing  from  Synanon 
was  perhaps  the  most  shocking  indictment 
of  our  treatment  of  this  case  to  emerge  from 
the  conference.  The  conference  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  our  need  for  %  spectacular 
success  was  so  great  that  It  was  poaslble  for 
some  staff  to  overlook  or  blind  themselves  to 
the  most  glaring  and  obvious  fact  of  all  that 
John  was  not  a  success  and  had  begun  to 
reuse  drugs  long  before  he  went  off  to  college! 
The  meeting  lasted  somewhat  over  two 
hours.  Partly  because  of  the  late  arrivals  of 
a  number  of  participants  and  also  the  early 
departure  of  others,  no  formal  summary  was 
made  at  that  time.  The  data,  however,  were 
very  clear  as  to  the  progressive  trend  of 
John's  behavior  back  to  the  use  of  drugs. 
There  were  warning  signs,  some  obvious, 
some  not  so  obvious,  that  were  present  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  stay  with  us.  These 
signs  grew  in  intensity  and  number,  yet, 
either  went  unheeded  or  were  misinterpreted 
or  were  repressed.  There  were  no  written 
records  kept  on  this  man  pertaining  to  ther- 
apeutic planning  or  progress  reports.  Most  of 
the  data  that  emerged  today  was  unrecorded 
previously  and  if  transmitted  from  one  work- 
er to  another  It  was  done  only  verbally.  In 
view  of  the  many  workers  Involved  and  the 
constant  supervisory  shifts,  Mr.  X  did  not 
therefore  get  any  structured  supervision. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  NACC  disorganiza- 
tion, he  capitalized  on  It  by  becoming  a 
leader  and  spokesman  In  his  own  case,  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  his  own  downfall. 

SEViXAL    REVISIONS    TO    cnRRENT    POLICT    SUG- 
GESTED BT  THIS  ABOVE  CONFERENCE 

1.  Better  Intake  and  Orientation  Proce- 
dures, which  Include  testing  and  evaluation 
of  current  functioning  with  respect  to  past 
behavior. 

2.  Evolution  of  a  therapeutic  plan  during 
the  intake  procedures. 

3.  Keeping  a  running  history  of  client's 
contacts  and  progress,  which  is  available  and 
used  by  everyone  who  deals  with  client. 

4.  Any  large  shifts  in  client's  life  plan 
should  be  looked  upon  as  changes  In  the 
therapeutic  plan  and  should  be  reviewed  by 
a  clinical  committee.  (These  are  changes  such 
as  living-ln  or  leaving  the  halfway  house, 
leaving  parents  home  for  own  apartment, 
getting  a  Job,  shifting  from  abstinence  to 
Methadone  or  vice- versa,  discbarge,  etc.). 

Submitted  by  Associate  PByehologlst  12/ 
16/71. 

MORTON  SPEAKS  ON  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  our  very  able  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  former  colleague.  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, addressed  the  Ohio  Conference  on 
Environmental  Improvement  in  Ccdum- 
bus,  Ohio. 

Pointing  to  progress  msule  since  1969, 
Secretary  Morton  made  reference  to  the 
Council  on  Envir<Himental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Protecti(xi  Agency  as 
two  new  organizations  created  to  help 
accomplish  the  Job. 

Secretary  Morton's  remarks  are  as 
follows: 

Remarks  or  RooBu  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretart  of  the  Interior 
(Before  the  Ohio  Conference  <m  Environ- 
mental  ImproTemant,   Ohio    State   Fair- 
grounds, Columbus,  Ohio.  Noon,  Friday. 
May  19,  1972) 

I'm  very  pleaaMl  you  Rsksd  me  to  appear  at 
your  conference  on  environmental  Improve- 
ment. The  sponaorlng  organlssaUons  deserve 
to  be  congratulated  for  tbelr  Initiative  In 
•rranglng  this  conferenoe.  Meetings  such  as 
these  are  very  enoouragmg  to  me  for  they 
demonstrate  the  awarenaM  of  envtrounental 
problems  that  is  now  coming  to  the  ton  In 
our  Nation.  They  demonstrate  the  develop- 


ment of  an  environmental  ethic  whlcb  muat 
Influence  our  society  If  man  Is  to  preserve 
his  environment. 

I  havent  come  here  to  point  with  alarm  at 
our  many  environmental  problems.  Your  par- 
ticipation here  today  Indicates  your  recogni- 
tion and  your  concern  lor  the  problems  we 
face.  Instead.  I  come  before  you  to  report  on 
the  positive  aspects  of  otir  environmental 
situation,  namely,  the  status  of  your  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  Improve  the  environment 
and  the  legislation  we  are  proposing  to 
achieve  some  of  oxu  most  critical  national 
environmental  goals. 

In  the  perspective  of  ten — or  even  five — 
years  ago  this  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress can  be  Justly  proud  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  In  the  environmental  field.  In 
looking  at  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved, 
it  Is  all  too  easy  to  forget  Just  how  far  we 
have  already  progressed.  I  think  It  Is  crucial 
that  we  all  maintain  our  perspective  and  that 
we  recognize  what  has  already  been 
achieved  .  .  .  otherwise,  many  will  become 
discouraged  and  In  their  discouragement, 
turn  away  from  the  pursuit  of  goals  we  must 
attain. 

Here  then  Is  the  status  of  our  efforts  to 
Improve  the  environment. 

We  have  two  new  organizations  to  help  do 
the  Job — the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  advise  the  President  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  monitor 
and  safeguard  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  have  standards  for  air  and  water  qual- 
ity and  enforcement  controls  to  assure  that 
they  are  met.  In  the  Federal  sector,  we  are 
requiring  environmental  impact  statements 
to  assess  the  effect  of  major  Federal  actions. 

On  the  technical  front,  we  have  imder- 
taken  research  programs  to  facilitate  the  re- 
cycling of  solid  wastes  and  to  develop  ef- 
ficient sources  of  clean  energy.  We  are  at  the 
early  design  stages  in  producing  clean  gas 
from  coed  and  clean  electric  power  from  the 
fast  breeder  nuclear  reactor. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  conserve  some  of 
the  most  precious  natural  scenery  and  wild- 
life in  this  country.  Wilderness  areas  and 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  are  being  set  aside  for 
preservation  In  their  pristine  state;  once  des- 
ignated, no  further  development  is  allowed 
in  these  areas. 

To  protect  the  environment  on  the  public 
lands,  we  have  banned  the  use  of  poisons. 
Also,  we  are  Instituting  controls  on  the  use 
of  off-road  vehicles  which  often  damage  the 
fragile  environment  of  these  lands. 

In  the  great  State  of  Alaska,  we  have  set 
aside  125  million  acres  of  some  of  the  finest 
natural  areas  In  the  world  .  .  .  from  which 
we  will  select  areas  for  new  national  parks 
and  national  forests,  new  wildlife  refuges  and 
additions  to  the  wUdemess  and  wild  and 
scenic  river  systems.  This  Is  a  once  in  a  life- 
time opportunity  to  preserve  precious  en- 
vironmental natural  resotvces  on  America's 
last  frontier,  and  we  are  taking  advantage 
of  it. 

For  some  time,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  analyzing  some  pressing  and 
complex  environmental  problems  involving 
the  management  of  our  natural  resources. 
Now  we  have  moved  Into  the  action  stage. 
We  have  developed  what  we  think  are  the 
bases  for  practical,  workable  solutions  to 
many  of  these  problems  and  we  have  sub- 
mitted a  forward-looking  legislative  package 
to  the  Congress. 

Very  candidly,  I  seek  yovir  understanding 
and  your  support  for  these  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  legislative  thrust 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem — the 
manner  In  which  the  Executive  Branch  is  or- 
ganized. Today,  the  responsibility  for  re- 
source management  which  has  a  lasting  im- 
pact on  the  environment  is  fragmented 
through  a  great  many  Federal  agencies  .  .  . 
three  develop  water  resources  .  .  .  four  man- 
age public  lands  ...  six  administer  Federal 


recreation  areas  .  .  .  and  more  than  you  can 
count  are  Invcdved  In  energy.  Conservation  Is 
not  weU  served  by  this  proliferation  which 
Inevitably  discourages  communication. 

The  President  is  asking  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  consolidate  all  of  these  efforts  in 
a  single  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
It's  the  only  way  we  can  permeate  govern- 
ment activity  with  an  environmental  ethic 
that  wUl  give  lis  the  best  balance  in  conserva- 
tion, development  and  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Now  let  us  look  at  specific  problem  areas 
and  our  legislative  response  to  them. 

If  there  ever  was  a  natural  resource  that 
cries  for  better  management,  it's  minerals. 
Look  at  the  laws  that  control  mining  on  our 
public  lands.  The  Mining  Law  of  1872  is  a 
century  old  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  has 
been  on  the  books  for  more  than  50  years.  In 
this  time,  the  technology  of  mining  has 
changed  enormously  and  mining's  capacity 
to  damage  the  environment  has  become  stag- 
gering. 

We  have  asked  the  Congress  to  revise 
these  laws  to  accomplish  the  following: 

One,  give  Interior  the  authority  to  pre- 
vent mining  in  certain  areas  on  public  lands 
where  the  environment  is  very  fragile. 

Two,  provide  a  more  realistic  return  to 
the  public  for  mineral  resources  taken. 

Mining  is  not  the  only  problem  we  have 
on  the  public  lands.  Many  of  the  laws  and 
policies  which  still  govern  the  public  do- 
main are  older  than  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 
The  attitude  that  prevailed  In  the  days  of 
Manifest  Destiny,  the  open  range  and  "Fifty 
Four  Forty  or  Fight" — namely  that  the  public 
lands  should  be  freely  available  to  any  and 
all  who  desire  to  use  them — has  never  been 
officially  put  to  rest.  And  my  management 
authority  in  many  ways  does  not  protect 
the  public  interest.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  a  trusteeship  for  one-fifth 
of  the  Nation's  entire  land  area,  yet  this 
Bureau  does  not  have  the  authority  to  pro- 
hibit most  forms  of  damage  to  the  resources 
or  to  arrest  the  offenders.  The  National  Re- 
soiirce  Land  Management  Act  .  .  .  which  Is 
also  known  as  the  BLM  Organic  Act .  .  .  would 
provide  the  management  tools  we  so  badly 
need. 

TO  return  to  the  subject  of  mining  again 
and  to  a  problem  that  Is  serious  right  here 
In  Ohio  .  .  .  strip  mining.  Tou  have  met  the 
problem  head  on  by  enacting  strict  regula- 
tory measures,  but  should  you  be  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  states  which 
do  not  enact  such  measures  or  which  fail  to 
enforce  regulations  already  on  the  statute 
books?  We  think  not.  That  is  why  we  are 
asking  Congress  for  the  Mined  Area  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Ilils  legislation  will  encourage  the  states 
to  regulate  mining  to  avoid  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences.  But  if  a  particular 
state  doesn't  act,  the  bill  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  authority  to  step  in  and 
do  the  Job,  and  believe  me,  we  vHll  do  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  environmental  dam- 
age from  mining  operations  can  be  effectively 
controlled.  In  the  future,  the  price  of  coal 
and  other  minerals  taken  must  include  the 
cost  of  damage  control  and  mined  land  rec- 
lamation. We  can  no  longer  allow  the  en- 
vironment to  bear  this  cost. 

A  long  range  problem  we  must  address 
oiu^elves  to  Is  power  plant  siting.  We  must 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  power  and  we 
must  have  an  orderly  procedure  for  locating 
plants  and  transmission  lines  on  the  most 
environmentally  acceptable  sites. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  both  energy  needs  and  environ- 
mental quality  are  legitimate  concerns  In 
planning  power  facilities.  Both  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  plan- 
ning process. 

Under  the  proposed  power  plant  siting  bill, 
electric  utilities  would  be  required  to  obtain 
federal  approval  of  tbelr  plans  to  build  bulk 
power    faculties.    This   approval    would   be 
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granted  only  If  the  facility  would  not,  and 
I  quote  from  the  Act,  "unduly  Impair  Im- 
portant environmental  values  and  (would) 
be  necessary  to  meet  electric  power  needs." 
With  these  procedures,  the  Impact  of  a  pro- 
posed facility  would  be  Investigated,  consid- 
ered In  public  hearings  and  resolved  In  ad- 
vance of  the  need  for  the  power.  Hopefully, 
we  would  avoid  power  shortages  from  delays 
caused  by  environmental  controversies — a 
situation  that  actually  threatens  the  power 
supply  of  many  parts  of  the  country  this 
summer. 

President  Nixon  set  a  new  national  goal 
when  he  asked  the  Congress  for  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act.  One  need  only  fly  over 
the  whole  country  as  I  have — from  Portland, 
Maine  to  Seattle,  Washington — to  realize 
that  the  country  needs  a  sovmd  land  use 
policy. 

The  bill  we  propose  will  encourage  the 
states  to  establish  land  use  planning  agen- 
cies and  to  develop  comprehensive  land  use 
programs.  It  will  encourage  them  to  assert 
control  over  problems  that  are  of  more  than 
purely  local  significance.  Local  control  is  un- 
able to  deal  with  land  use  problems  which 
Involve  environmental  values  of  state-wide 
concern,  like  the  preservation  of  greenbelts 
In  lu-ban  areas  and  the  protection  of  wet- 
lands. 

We  must  realize  the  ominous,  and  immedi- 
ate, portent  of  continued  helter  skelter 
growth.  Our  land  space  Is  a  precious  and 
limited  natural  resource,  but  we  have  not 
treated  It  so.  We  have  taken  the  lazy  ap- 
proach.  We  have  grown  too  much  like  topsy. 
To  begin  a  new  sense  of  order  on  the  land 
that  will  encourage  the  preservation  of  Ir- 
replaceable values,  recognize  man's  depend- 
ency on  open  space  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  In  America,  we  must  adhere  to  tfie 
discipline  of  good  land  use  policy  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act  will  be  a  big 
step  in  this  direction. 

I  think  It  Is  self  evident  that  considerable 
environmental  progress  hinges  on  the  fate  of 
the  legislative  program  I  have  Just  described. 
I  think  It  Is  also  evident  that  we  have  dras- 
tically redefined  the  natviral  resources  role 
and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  many  Instances.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
In  many  areas  we  must  take  the  lead — that 
some  problems  are  too  widespread,  too  large 
in  scale,  too  complex  for  other  public  or 
private  entities  to  cope  with  them. 

The  future  Is  going  to  require  new  in- 
stitutional arrangements  and  more  flexible 
Federal -State-local  methods  of  planning, 
cost-sharing  and  regulation,  all  under  the 
eyes  of  a  public  made  more  watchful  and 
understanding  in  their  concerns  because  of 
conferences  like  this  one  today. 

The  magnitude  of  our  environmental  task 
makes  for  either  total,  self-defeating  depres- 
sion, or  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  all 
time.  I  have  accepted  the  challenge  and  now 
I  seek  your  help.  I  seek  your  support  for  our 
efforts  to  meet  this  challenge — the  legisla- 
tion I  have  outlined. 

Together,  let  us  fulflll  the  prophesy  of  the 
President  in  his  Environmental  Message,  and 
I  quote:  "The  pursuit  of  environmental  qual- 
ity will  require  courage  and  patience.  Prob- 
lems that  have  been  building  over  many  years 
will  not  yield  to  facile  solutions.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Americans  have  the  wit  and 
will  to  win— to  fulflll  our  brightest  vision  of 
what  the  future  can  be." 

A  better  environment  will  not  be  achieved 
by  rhetoric  or  moral  dedication  alone  .  .  .  and 
most  important  not  by  government  alone.  It 
will  not  be  cheap  or  easy  or  quick.  We  must 
realize  that  environmental  progress  can  be 
achieved  .  .  only  If  we  are  willing  to  be  prac- 
tical .  .  .  only  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  .  .  .  and  only  if  we  are  willing  to  be 
patient. 

I  think  this  nation  is  ready  and  willing  to 
follow  the  path  of  reason  and  determination 
to  improve  the  environment.  It  is  a  path  we 
must  follow.  The  survival  of  our  civilization 


depends  upon  our  ability  to  achieve  a  new 
hurmony  between  nature  and  man. 


REFORM  ELECTTION  REFORM 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
which  became  eflfecflve  on  April  7  of  this 
year,  is  the  first  major  legislation  on 
campaign  financing  since  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  in 
1925.  Uke  all  new  legislation,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  drafting  defects  which  only  be- 
come apparent  after  enforcement  be- 
gins. A  major  drafting  mistake  which 
has  recently  been  discerned  is  the  in- 
advertent extension  of  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 611  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  include  corporations  and  labor  unions. 

It  is  now  alleged  that  this  clearly  un- 
intentional but  very  significant  change 
In  the  scope  of  section  611  renders  im- 
potent the  Hansen  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 610  which  "codifies"  existing  case 
law  permitting  corporations  and  unions 
to  establish  segregated  voluntary  politi- 
cal fimds.  If  this  argument  Is  correct, 
the  same  serious  first  amendment  prob- 
lems now  exist  in  regard  to  section 
611  that  the  Hansen  amendment  was 
drafted  to  avoid  in  regard  to  section  610. 
To  understand  how  this  problem  arose, 
It  is  necessary  to  review  the  legislative 
history  of  sections  610  and  611. 

The  Congress  originally  enacted  sec- 
tion 610  In  1925  to  prohibit  corporations 
from  making  any  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures In  connection  with  an  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  in  order  to 
Influence  that  election.  In  1947  this  sec- 
tion was  amended  to  extend  the  same 
prohibition  to  unions.  Through  a  series 
of  important  coiul;  decisions,  these  gen- 
eral prohibitions  were  Interpreted  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
demands  of  the  first  amendment  free 
speech  guarantees  and  therefore  to  per- 
mit corporations  and  unions  to  com- 
municate freely  with  their  membership 
and  to  allow  the  establishment  of  segre- 
gated voluntary  political  funds. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act,  these  court  de- 
cisions were  extensively  considered  and 
finally  explicitly  incorporated  into  sec- 
tion 610  by  the  Hansen  amendment  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  constitutional 
necessity.  The  lengthy  debate  on  this 
subject  clearly  indicates  that  the  Con- 
gress by  enacting  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment never  Intended  to  make  any  change 
in  existing  law  restricting  the  rights  of 
corporations  and  unions  in  tills  regsurd. 

Section  611  was  enacted  in  1940  on 
the  theory  that  individuals  and  organi- 
zations engaged  in  a  contractual  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  corporations  by  sec- 
tion 610.  During  the  legislative  debate,  it 
was  proposed  that  section  611  be  made 
specifically  applicable  to  corporations. 
However,  since  corporations  were  already 
subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  section 
610,  this  proposal  was  rejected  in  the 
version  which  was  finally  enacted.  Until 
the  recent  passage  of  the  Federal  Elec- 


tion Campaign  Act,  section  611  has 
never,  therefore,  been  interpreted  to  ap- 
ply to  corporations. 

In  the  amendment  of  section  611  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  cer- 
tain technical  changes  were  made  to 
strengthen  the  prohibitions  of  the  sec- 
tion. Virtually  no  legislative  discussion 
of  any  of  these  changes  Indicates  a  de- 
sire to  effect  the  major  substantive 
change  that  is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
in  section  611. 

The  cause  of  this  problem  of  interpre- 
tation is  the  amendment  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  section  591, 
the  definitional  section  for  the  Criminal 
Code  sections  on  elections,  to  apply  its 
coverage  also  to  section  611.  This  exten- 
sion of  coverage  was  intended  solely  to 
conform  the  definition  of  terms  used  in 
section  611  with  those  used  in  other  re- 
lated sections  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

However,  section  611  applies  to  "who- 
ever" enters  into  a  contract  with  the 
United  States.  In  section  591  (g)  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "whoever"  includes  a 
corporation.  Therefore,  a  corporation 
and,  by  inference,  a  union  which  has  a 
Government  contract  is  now  arguably 
prohibited  by  section  611  from  the  same 
type  of  limited  political  activity  per- 
mitted by  the  Hansen  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 610.  This  novel  interpretation  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  section  611  does 
not  explicitly  permit  such  limited  activ- 
ity as  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
segregated  political  funds  whereas  sec- 
tion 610  clearly  does  allow  it. 

The  serious  question  of  legal  interpre- 
tation now  in  existence  has  caused  a 
great  uncertainty  to  arise  among  cor- 
porations which  wish  to  be  In  full  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  Common  Cause, 
arguing  that  section  611  prohibits  cor- 
porations holding  Government  contracts 
from  establishing  the  volimtary  political 
funds  permitted  corporations  by  section 
610,  has  even  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
TRW  Corp.  to  test  the  validity  of  that 
interpretation  and  to  enjoin  TRW's 
maintenance  of  a  voluntary  political 
fund. 

From  the  time  Congress  spent  debat- 
ing the  Hansen  amendment  to  section 
610  and  the  total  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion of  legislative  intent  to  amend  sec- 
tion 611  in  so  drastic  a  manner,  it  Is 
clear  to  me  that  Congress  never  in- 
tended the  law  to  be  interpreted  as  al- 
leged by  Common  Cause.  Virtually  every 
large  corporation  is  engsiged  in  some  sort 
of  contractual  relationship  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  Common  Cause  is  correct, 
the  Hansen  amendment  is  rendered  to- 
tally useless.  Moreover,  the  very  serious 
first  amendment  problems  which  the 
Hansen  amendment  recognized  and 
avoided  emerge  in  full  force  and  would 
most  likely  cause  section  611  to  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  cure  this  de- 
fect, in  order  to  make  perfectly  clear 
the  true  Intent  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  a  possible  interpretation 
that  might  cause  section  611  to  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  I  Introduced  to- 
day a  bill  designed  as  an  amendment  to 
section  591  (g)  which  eliminates  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  611  to  corporations 
or  labor  organizations.  I  trust  an  early 
consideration  of  the  bill  with  be  forth- 
coming. 
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(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter, 
dated  May  25,  1972.  from  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Hampton,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  provides  an  updated 
report  on  the  current  status  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  both  with  re- 
spect to  financing  and  the  effect  of  re- 
cent legislation. 

As  Members  of  Congress  know,  the  re- 
tirement system  has  long  been  plagued 
with  a  huge  and  growing  unfunded  lia- 
bility, reaching  a  high  of  more  than  $64.6 
billion  at  the  end  of  the  1970  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Hampton's  report  is  cautiously  op- 
timistic and  at  the  same  time  carries 
a  warning  that  further  annual  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  Federal  employees, 
pay  Increases,  and  benefit  liberalizations 
will  imdo  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  reducing  the  annual  actu- 
arial deficits. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Mr.  Hampton's  updated 
report  as  follows: 

U.S.  Civu.  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25.  1972. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Gross:  A  year  ago  I  reported  the 
current  status  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  with  respect  to  its  financing  and  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  effect  of  Public 
Law  91-93  enacted  October  20,  1969.  As  indi- 
cated then,  the  Improved  retirement  system 
financing  established  by  Public  Law  91-03 
continues  to  work  well  and  the  system  Is  In 
a  sound  flnancial  position.  I  believe  It  Is  im- 
portant now  that  we  maintain  this  condition. 
Events  of  the  past  year  have  had  their  effect 
on  the  system,  and  I  want  to  give  you  an 
updated  report  on  the  retirement  program 
and  some  Insights  on  what  the  future  holds 
In  store. 

The  1969  law  fixed  employee  deductions 
and  agency  contributions  at  7%  each.  This 
income,  totaling  14%  of  payroll,  approxi- 
mated the  then  estimated  normal  cost  of  the 
retirement  system.  The  Board  of  Actuaries 
has  since  completed  a  valuation  of  the  sys- 
tem as  of  June  30,  1970  which  resulted  In  an 
updated  calculation  of  normal  cost.  In  its 
recent  report  to  us,  copies  of  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  on  May  3,  1972 
the  Board  calculated  normal  cost  at  12.95%. 
The  reduction  In  normal  cost  of  slightly 
more  than  1%  results  primarily  from  an 
anticipated  higher  rate  of  return  from  retire- 
ment system  investments  In  Government 
securities.  The  assumed  Interest  rate  Is  now 
5«7.  in  contrast  to  the  formerly  assumed 
3.5'",    rate. 

Under  this  latest  valuation  at  a  6%  interest 
rate,  the  unfunded  liability  was  approxi- 
mately $53  billion  as  of  June  30,  1970.  Under 
the  previous  3 '^2  percent  rate  of  Interest,  the 
unfunded  liability  had  been  $64.6  billion  at 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1970.  This  liabUity  Is 
subject  to  periodic  Increase,  however,  because 
Public  Law  91-93  requires  amortization  only 
of  new  llabUlty  resulting  from  subsequent 
legislation.  Continued  Increase  In  unfunded 
liability  wUl  come  because  of  commitments 
auhorized  by  earlier  laws.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  wage  Increases  resulting  from  wage 
survey,  a  process  authorised  by  an  earlier 
law.  Another  example  Is  periodic  coet-of- 
livlng  increases  for  anniiltants,  each  1%  of 
which  adds  $350  million  to  the  unfunded 
liability,  which  also  stems  from  an  earlier 
law. 


One  major  purpose  of  Public  Law  91-93 
was  to  spread  out  the  Impact  of  a  more  ade- 
quate financing  basis  tor  the  retirement  pro- 
gram to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sudden  heavy 
payments  to  the  retirement  fund.  Conse- 
quently the  law  provided  that  beginning  In 
Fiscal  Year  1971,  10%  of  the  annual  interest 
payment  on  unfunded  liability  would  be 
made,  with  progressively  larger  payments  of 
an  additional  10%  Increment  per  year  to  be 
made  untu  we  reach  100%  of  the  annual 
interest  payments  needed  each  year  begin- 
ning m  1980.  The  following  statistics  may  be 
helpful  In  understanding  the  effect  of  this 
provision. 

$277  million  was  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Fund  In  1971  as  first  pay- 
ment (10%  of  a  full  annual  payment). 

$3.65  billion  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Fund  In  1980  and  subsequent  years.  If  one 
assumes  no  change  In  unfunded  liability 
beyond  1971  (representing  100%  of  the  an- 
nual Interest  payment  achieved  by  adding 
10%  Increments  each  year  after  1971). 

$4.90  bUUon  would  be  transferred  In  1980  If 
one  assumes  continuation  of  the  same  rate 
of  increase  In  cost-of-living  and  wages  as 
occurred  In  calendar  year  1971,  and  the  pay- 
ments would  continue  to  rise  In  each  year 
beyond  1980. 

Interest  payments  would  stabilize  in  1980 
only  if  the  static  assumption  of  the  second 
Illustration  above  proves  correct;  otherwise 
payments  will  Increase  each  year  though 
the  Impact  will  be  particularly  heavy  in  the 
period  up  to  1980  at  which  point  each  pay- 
ment will  represent  a  full  payment  of  annual 
Interest  on  unfunded  llabUlty. 

Government  payments  to  the  fimd  wUl 
also  increase  to  the  extent  that  additional 
legislation  grants  benefits  which  add  to  the 
liabilities  of  the  retirement  system.  Added 
liabilities  are  created  by  benefit  liberaliza- 
tion, by  extending  coverage  to  additional 
persons,  or  by  pay  Increases.  For  example, 
every  $1  of  pay  Increase  creates  an  additional 
$1.95  liability  to  the  retirement  fund.  Public 
Law  91-93  requires  that  any  new  liabilities 
be  amortized  by  tqual  annual  payments  over 
a  30  year  period.  Since  oiir  report  to  you  last 
year,  a  posttU  salary  Increase  has  been 
negotiated,  and  a  general  schedule  salary 
Increase  was  provided  by  Public  Law  91-210 
effective  January  1, 1972.  These,  together  with 
earlier  liberalizing  laws  referred  to  In  our 
previous  report  wlU  result  In  substantial 
Government  payments  to  the  retirement 
fund  over  the  next  30  years. 

Existing  liabilities  will  require  a  total  pay- 
ment of  $610  million  In  Fiscal  Tear  1972. 

A  $665  million  yearly  payment  wlU  be  re- 
quired by  Fiscal  Tear  1973. 

Payments  at  this  level  will  be  required 
through  Flacal  Tear  1900. 

Further  salary  Increases  or  enactment  of 
program  changes  which  create  new  liabilities 
would  add  to  the  size  of  these  annual  pay- 
ments. For  example.  If  one  assumes  the  same 
degree  of  salary  and  benefit  increases  each 
year  as  occurred  In  calendar  year  1971,  then 
the  required  yearly  payment  would  Increase 
to  about  $1.04  billion  by  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
about  $3.72  billion  by  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  rate  of  increase  In  required  payments 
Is  of  concern  because  of  the  rapid  buUd-up 
which  has  occurred  just  In  the  few  years 
since  passage  of  Public  Law  91-93. 

$215  million  payment  required  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1970. 

$437  million  payment  required  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1971. 

$610  million  payment  required  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1972. 

A  third  source  of  Government  payments 
to  the  retirement  fund  Is  the  7%  of  payroll 
contributions  made  by  each  employing  agen- 
cy. Ilieee  also  Involve  substantial  sums,  as 
th«  foUowlng  statlstlca  show. 

Agency  contributions  totaled  $1.72  bUllon 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1070,  and  $1.89  bUllon  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1071. 

By   way  of   Illustration,   assuming   static 


conditions,  (no  further  Increase  In  work 
force  or  cost  of  living,  and  no  salary  In- 
creases beyond  those  already  enacted  or 
agreeU  to)  agency  contributions  would  peak 
at  $1.93  billion  In  Fiscal  Year  1073  and  re- 
main constant  thereafter. 

If  one  assumes  a  continuation  each  year  of 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  In  calendar 
year  1971  with  respect  to  Increases  In  work 
force,  salary  levels,  and  cost-of-living,  then 
agency  contributions  wUl  Increase  e^ch  year 
to: 

$2.62  bUlion  by  FUcal  Tear  1975. 

$3.70  bUllon  by  Fiscal  Year  1980. 

$3.96  bUllon  by  Fiscal  Year  1981 

Perhaps  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  the  retirement 
fund  can  be  obtained  If  all  three  of  these 
types  of  Oovemment  contributions  are  added 
together. 

If  one  assumes  no  fvirther  Increases  In 
cost-of-living,  salary  levels,  or  work  force, 
and  no  additional  benefit  liberalizations 
beyond  1971,  the  total  Government  con- 
tributions to  the  retirement  fund  would  be 
as  follows. 

$1.95  bUllon  In  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

$4.30  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

$6.25  bUllon  In  Fiscal  Year  1980. 

By  way  of  contrast,  assuming  a  continua- 
tion each  year  of  the  same  degree  of  In- 
crease In  work  force  salary  levels,  and  cost 
of  living,  and  the  same  extent  of  benefit 
liberalization  as  occurred  in  calendar  year 
1971,  total  Government  contributions  to  the 
retirement  fund  would  be  about  as  follows: 

$1.95  bUllon  In  Fiscal  Year  1970 

$6.71  bUUon  In  Fiscal  Year  1975 

$12.32  bUllon  in  Fiscal  Year  1980. 

Employees  have  an  Interest  In  the  system 
because  of  the  substantial  total  of  their  con- 
tributions, as  well  as  the  extent  of  benefits 
they  wUl  receive.  Employees  contributed 
$1.74  biUion  m  Fiscal  Tear  1970  and  $1.92 
bUllon  In  Fiscal  Tear  1971.  These  contribu- 
tions wUl  rise  to  the  same  degree  as  agency 
contributions,  the  amount  of  Increase  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  to  which  we  ex- 
perience further  Increases  In  salaries,  work 
force,  or  cost-of-living. 

Annuity  payments,  which  constitute  outgo 
from  the  retirement  fund,  wUl  continue  to 
increase  for  over  40  years  as  more  and  more 
employees  are  added  to  the  annuitant  rolls. 
An  increase  wUl  occur  even  though  no  in- 
creases are  made  in  work  force  level,  as  pres- 
ent employees  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits.  Growth  In  the  total  of  annuity  pay- 
ments under  the  retirement  system  Is  Ulus- 
trated  by  these  statistics. 

Payments  In  Fiscal  Tear  1960  totaled  $893 
million. 

Payments  In  Fiscal  Tear  1970  totaled  $2.74 
bUllon. 

Assuming  static  conditions  beyond  1971 
(no  further  growth  In  work  force,  salary 
levels,  or  cost-of-living,  and  no  further  re- 
tirement program  liberalizations)  payments 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1980  would  total  about  $6.1 
bUllon. 

If  one  assumes  a  continuation  each  year 
of  the  conditions  which  prevaUed  In  calen- 
dar year  1971  with  respect  to  increases  In 
work  force,  salary  levels,  cost  of  living,  and 
the  same  degree  of  program  liberalizations, 
then  by  Fiscal  Tear  1980  annuity  payments 
woiUd  total  about  $9.5  bUllon. 

In  summary,  in  each  category  of  funds  as- 
sociated with  the  retirement  system — Gov- 
ernment contributions,  employee  contribu- 
tions, and  benefit  payments,  we  are  dealing 
with  large  sums  of  money.  A  more  compre- 
hensive picture  of  retirement  system  financ- 
ing may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  table 
in  Attachment  A.  The  size  of  these  sums  wUl 
grow  substantially  even  under  static  employ- 
ment conditions  because  of  commitments 
provided  by  existing  laws.  We  are  concerned, 
as  I  am  sure  you  and  your  fellow  Com- 
mittee members  are,  that  any  further  pro- 
posals for  retirement  program  changes  be 
considered  In  the  light  of  policy  In  all  other 
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areas  of  compensation  for  Federal  employees, 
and  with  full  recognition  of  the  burden  be- 
ing placed  on  the  budget  and  the  taxpayer. 
In  short,  we  believe  that  total  compensa- 
tion should  be  considered  before  malting  a 
decision  to  change  any  part  of  it.  Including 
the  retirement  program.  In  comparing  the 
components  offered  by  different  employers.  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  Individual  parts  of  the 
compensation  package  will  vary  from  one 
employer  to  another.  This  Is  Illustrated  in  the 


recent  comparison  of  supplementary  com- 
pensation (see  Attachment  B)  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  this  com- 
parison, for  example,  considerable  variation 
in  retirement,  health,  and  leave  benefits  ex- 
ists between  practices  in  Government  and 
those  of  private  Industry.  We  believe  such 
variations  should  be  expected  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  process  of  gearing  benefits 
to  the  needs  of  a  particular  work  force. 
More  significant.  In  our  Judgment,  Is  the 

ATTACHMENT  A 

RETIREMENT  FINANCING 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


degree  to  which  the  total  compensation  pack- 
age compares  with  the  total  package  of  other 
employers.  In  this  respect  the  Oovernment 
has  achieved  approximate  comparability  with 
Industry.  By  carefully  considering  such  over- 
all  comparisons,  vre  can  better  assure  that  the 
cost  of  a  proposed  change  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lic support. 

Sincerely  youra, 

RoBKST  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 


Projected  (assumint  no  changes 
beyond  fiscal  year  1971  in  work 
force,  pay,  benefits,  and  cost  of 
living) 
Actual,  fiscal  — 


Projected  (assuming  changes  each 
year  in  work  force,  pay,  benefits, 
and  cost  of  living  at  the  same 
rate  experienced  in  calendar 
year  1971) 


year  1971    Fiscal  year  1975    Fiscal  year  1980    Fiscal  year  197S     Fiscal  year  1980 


1.  Treasury  transfers  for  interest  on  unfunded  liability  and  for  military  service  credits 

2.  30-year  amortization  payments 

3.  Agency  contributions [','_ 

4.  Total  Governmanl  cost '..'.'.'.'. 

5.  Employee  contributions '.""I!'III"""]'"" 

6.  Annuity  payments ^.I-J"!"' ' " 

7.  Retirement  fund  (June  30) 

8.  Unfunded  liability  (June  30) .'--'.""'".".""."."ir"II".'.'" 


277 

1,706 

437 

665 

1,890 

1,930 

2,604 

4.301 

1,920 

1,960 

3,024 

4,445 

25.018 

37.430 

58,616 

65,550 

3,654 

665 

1,930 

6,249 

1,960 

6,100 

57,690 

67,601 


1.880 
2,210 
2,624 
6,714 
2,654 
9,300 
42,500 
76,100 


4,903 
3,718 
3,697 
12,318 
3,727 
9,500 
121,500 
97,800 


ATTACHMENT  B 

BASIC  WAGES  AND  SALARIES.  COMPARISON  FRAME  OF 
PRIVATE  NONFARM  ECONOMY  AND  FEKRAL  GOVERN- 
MENT, 1970 


Expenditures  as  a  percent 
of  basic  wages  and  salaries 


Compensation  practice 


Comparison 
frame,! 
January- 
December 
1970 


Federal 
Govern- 
ment,' 
July  1970- 
June 
1971 


Total,  all  supplements  except 
pay  for  overtime,  weekend, 
and  holiday  work,  and 
premium  pay  tor  shilt  work. 

Pay  for  leave  time  (except  sick 

leave) 

Vacations  and  Holidays 

Payments  to  funds 

Paymentf  to  workers 

Vacations 

Holidays 

Civic  and  personal  leave 

Health  and  insurance  programs'... 

Workmen's  compensation 

Sick  leave  

Life,  aaident,  and  health  insur- 
ance  

Ratiremen  programs 

Social  security  and  railroad 

retirement  

Private  pension  and  retirement 

plans 

Unemployment  programs'..."..! 

Legally  required  programs. 

Payments  to  empfoyees 

Payments  to  funds 

NonprQdu<:tJOn  bonuses  (including 

awards)  . 
Savings  and  thrift  plans 


26.6 


27.8 


8.8 

1.6 

8.5 

II.O 

8^'^ 

(') 

u.o 

5.3 

8.1 

3.2 

2.9 

.3 

.6 

6.3 

5.6 

.8 

.5 

1.1 

3.3 

4.4 

1.8 

9.1 

10.0 

4.3 

.2 

4.9 

9.8 

1. 1 

.5 

.8 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(•) 

.9 

.1 

.4 

(♦) 

'  Data  relate  to  establishments  in  the  United  States,  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  having  the  indicated  minimum  employment 
size  in  the  following  infu5tn«5:  Manufacturing  (250):  retail 
trade  (250);  transportation,  communication,  electric,  gas,  and 
sanitary  services  (100):  commercial  research  and  development 
laboratories  (100):  hnance.  insurance,  and  real  estate  (50). 

'  Data  provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 

>  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

•  No  such  program  in  the  Federal  Government. 

<  Includes  items  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 

Note:  Because  of  rounding  sums  of  ind  vidual  items  may  not 
equal  totals. 

Source:  Published  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


NATIONAL  ACTION  CONFERENCirE  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLKjy 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  glyen 
permlsison  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  will  be  the  host 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy. 

This  important  conference  will  be  held 
in  Harrlsburg,  our  Commonwealth  capi- 
tal, from  June  21  to  Jime  23. 

The  purpose  of  the  3-day  meeting  is  to 
strengthen  active  cooperation  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in 
applying  financial  resources,  as  well  as 
inputs  of  science  and  technology,  to  the 
solution  of  local  problems. 

In  addition,  the  conference  will  en- 
deavor to  bring  private  industry  and  our 
universities  into  a  more  effective  partner- 
ship with  the  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment so  that,  working  together,  they  may 
all  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  development  of  our  economy  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  country. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  26th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
as  a  medical  doctor,  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  science  and  technology  can 
do  to  improve  employment  opportunities 
for  our  people,  to  establish  a  more 
healthful  environment,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living. 

The  forthcoming  conference,  by  focus- 
ing on  these  objectives,  can  render  a 
great  service  to  our  entire  Nation. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  George  P.  Mil- 
ler, chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  will  serve 
as  the  honary  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  tasks  of  the  general  chairman  will 
be  handled  by  the  Honorable  Jack  M. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Federation  of 
RoclQr  Mountain  States  and  former  Oov- 
emor  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Commonwealth  cf  Pennsylvania, 
working  through  the  Ciovemor's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Science  and  Engineering  Founda- 
tion, has  been  providing  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  bring  science  and  technol- 


ogy to  bear  on  the  problems  of  today— 
and  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow.  I 
know  that  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  per- 
sonally, and  the  staffs  of  these  agencies, 
will  play  key  roles  in  the  conference. 

Joining  our  Commonwealth  in  spon- 
soring the  meeting  are  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference:  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  TJS. 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislators  Conference;  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Coimcll  on  Science  and 
Technology;  the  Council  of  State  Plan- 
ning Agencies:  Public  Technology,  Inc.; 
the  International  City  Management  As- 
sociation; the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; and  the  Pennsylvania  Science  and 
Engineering  Foimdation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  all  of  us  are  in- 
terested In  achieving  more  effective  co- 
operation between  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  the  private  sector  in 
making  science  and  technology  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people,  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
know  the  program  of  the  National  Action 
Conference  on  Intergovernmental  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  It  follows: 
Progham 

WEONESDAT,   JUNE   ai,    1S72 

Registration:  Opens  at  2:00  p.m.,  and  con- 
tinues throughout  the  conference.  Location — 
Sheraton-Harrlsburg  Inn  Lobby. 

Workshop  assignment:  When  registering 
for  the  conference,  please  check  at  the  Work- 
shop Assignment  Desk  for  the  workshop  to 
which  you  have  been  assigned. 

Reception:  6:00  p.m.-7:00  p.m.  Location — 
Courtyard. 

Banquet  session:  7:00  p.m.-9:30  p.m.  Loca- 
tion— ^Pennsylvania  Room. 

Official  opening  of  the  conference:  Ck)n- 
gresaman  George  P.  Miller.  Calif(Hiiia,  Hon- 
orary Chairman. 

Presiding— Walter  G.  Arader,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Pennsylvania. 

Welcoming  Statement — ^Honorable  Milton 
J.  Shapp,  Ooveraor,  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Introduction  of  Speaker — Congressman 
MUler. 

Keynote  Address — Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr. 
Director,  Executive  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 
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Peniwylvanla  fUm:  0:80  p.m.  F(41owlng  the 
Banquet  Seealon,  the  film  on  Pennsylvania 
Science  and  Technology  programs  wlU  be 
shown  In  the  Pennsylvania  Room. 

THtntSDAT,  JTTHB  33,  19T3 

Uoming  session:  9:30-11:30  a.m. 

Location — ^York  Room. 

Chairman — Honorable  Jack  M.  Campbell, 
President  of  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States. 

"Intergovernmental  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy:  Experiences  and  Needs" — Hon- 
orable Jack  M.  Campbell. 

"What  Is  Essential  and  What  Is  Possible" — 
Mr.  William  D.  Carey,  Vice  President,  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc. 

"As  The  Federal  Council  of  Science  and 
Technology  Sees  It"— Dr.  M.  Frank  Hersman. 
Head,  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Science 
Programs.  National  Science  Foundation. 

"Response  to  the  ChaUenge":  Dr.  Thomas 
O.  Fox,  Governor's  Science  Advisor,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

General  Discussion. 

Luncheon  session:  Noon — 2  p.m. 

Location — Cumberland  Room. 

Presiding — Dr.  Paul  Ylvlsaker. 

Professor  of  Public  Affairs,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Intergovernmental  Science  and  Technology 
Policy— Who  Does  What  To  Whom — The 
(Jovemment — Industry— University  Rela- 
tionship. 

Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  James  H.  Wakelln,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Science  and  Technology,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Afternoon  session:  2:30-5:30  p.m.  ^ 

Location — ^York  Ro<Mn. 

Chairman — Congressman  James  W.  Sym- 
ington, Missouri. 

Statement  by  Congressman  Symington  fol- 
lowed by  six  concurrent  workshops.  The 
workshops  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
conference  to  move  to  fully  consider  indi- 
cated subjects  and  those  attending  to  make 
their  views  known,  providing  an  In-put  to 
the  resolutions  to  be  formulated  and  the 
actions  to  be  taken. 

Workshop  theme  and  location 

(1)  Technological  Solutions  and  PubUc 
Problems — Cumberland  Room. 

(2)  Technology  Assessment — Billiard 
Room. 

(3)  Technology  Initiatives — York  Room. 

(4)  Technology  Transfer  and  Utilization — 
Sovereign  Room  "A." 

(5)  "Partnership":  intergovernmental  pol- 
icies and   programs — Sovereign  Room   "B." 

(6)  "Partnership":  universities — indus- 
try— government  relationships — Dauphin 
Room. 

FRn>AT,    JUKE    33,    1972 

Morning  session:  9:00  a.m.-ll:30  a.m. 

Location — ^York  Room. 

Impact  of  Science  and  Technology: 
"What's  Happening— Or  Should  Be." 

Governor  Russell  Peterson,  Delaware;  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  J.  Anderson,  Michigan; 
Porter  Homer,  President,  Public  Technology, 
Inc.;  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  President  Emeritus, 
The  RockefeUer  University:  Dr.  Paul  M.  Pitts, 
Jr.,  Vice  President.  ARCO  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

General  Discussion. 

Afternoon  activities:  2:00  p.m.-S:00  p.m. 

Locaticm — Cumberland  Room. 

Presiding — Dr.  John  E.  Mock. 

Georgia  Science  and  Technology  Commis- 
sion. 

"An  Effective  Action  Program" — Congress- 
man John  W.  Davis,  Georgia. 

Summary  of  the  Conference — Congressman 
George  P.  MUler,  California. 

Afternoon  activities:  ^:00  p.m.-S:00  p.m. 

Resolutions  Committee — opening  meet- 
ing—2:00  pjn. 


Official  conclusion  of  the  Conference — 3:00 
p.m. 

Continued  deliberations.  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee as  neceesary. 


RED  CROSS  TRAINING  PAYS  OFF— 
ONCE  AGAIN 

(Mr.  SATLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  an  act  of 
mercy  by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Clair  D.  Henry  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  This 
gentlemsoi  has  beea  named  to  receive 
the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit,  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

On  January  27,  1972,  Mr.  Henry  and  a 
fellow  workman,  both  trained  in  Red 
Chx)ss  first  aid,  came  upon  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  which  the  driver  had  re- 
ceived severe  head  Injuries  and  suffered 
amputati(ai  of  the  left  leg  below  the 
knee.  The  two  rescuers  called  for  an  am- 
buLEmce,  applied  a  tourniquet  to  the  vic- 
tim's leg  and  gave  Immediate  first  aid 
for  other  injuries.  The  attending  physi- 
cian stated  that  their  knowledge  and 
skills  had  imdoubtedly  saved  the  victim's 
life. 

I  am  certain  that  my  fellow  Congress- 
men Join  me  in  my  praise  for  this  gen- 
tleman. Furthermore,  we  should  all  be 
aware  of  and  extend  our  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  the  never-ending  efforts  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  preserve  human 
life. 


ARE  WE  LOVING  OUR  NATIONAL 
PARKS  TO  DEATH? 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
almost  20  years,  but  I  vividly  remem- 
ber the  day  when  the  former  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Mr.  Con- 
rad L.  Wirth,  sat  in  my  oflBce  and  de- 
rided—gently, to  be  sure — my  dire  pre- 
dictions about  future  crowding  in  our 
national  parks.  I  did  not  have  any  "hard 
facts"  to  go  on,  but  the  mobility  of  our 
P(H>ulation  started  during  the  Second 
World  War,  the  'baby  boom,"  and  even 
the — ^then — tentative  projections  of  in- 
creased leisure  time,  were  in  my  mind 
when  I  said  that  the  day  would  come 
when  permits  would  have  to  be  issued 
for  the  citizenry  to  visit  our  national 
parks. 

I  wish  I  had  some  documentation  to 
be  able  to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  it  is 
really  not  necessary.  The  parks  are  cur- 
rently bursting  at  the  seams  with  year- 
round  visitors  and  every  official  of  the 
Service,  from  the  Director  to  the  ranger, 
will  tell  you  that  the  situation  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better. 

I  recalled  my  conversation  with  Di- 
rector Wirth  after  a  recent  talk  with 
Michael  Frome.  the  outstanding  writer 
on  all  subjects  related  to  America's  nat- 
ural areas.  Mr.  Frome  brought  me  one 
of  his  recent  articles  wherein  he  tells  us 
that  the  critical  point  has  already  been 


reached,  and  surpassed,  concerning  the 
ability  of  the  park  system  to  handle  the 
fiood  of  visitors. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  spring 
issue  of  the  Sohioan  Mr.  Frome  asks: 

Are  we  loving  our  national  parks  to  death? 

His  thesis  is  much  the  same  as  I  put 
forward  some  time  ago,  to  wit:  "Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  protect  our  na- 
tional parks."  That  "something"  can  only 
be  done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  inasmuch  as  it  is  our  reponsibility 
to  preserve  and  protect  and  expand  the 
park  system  for  the  total  population  of 
the  country,  present^  and  future. 

I  do  not  want  to  lay  out  a  detailed 
plan  for  entry  restriction  into  our  parks; 
I  do,  nevertheless,  wish  to  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  seriously  consider  the  alterna- 
tives if  we  do  not  do  something  to 
regulate  the  degradation  of  our  beautiful 
park  system,  brought  on  simply  by  those 
who  wish  to  visit  them. 

Population  has  increased,  mobility  has 
increased,  leisure  time  has  increased, 
travel  vehicles  are  bigger  and  more 
elaborate,  yet  the  national  park  system 
Is  trying  to  cope  with  these  facts  on  a 
piecemeal,  case-by-case,  park-by-park 
basis.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
examine  the  situation  in-depth. 

Congressional  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  the  national  park  system  is 
clear:  We  owe  it  to  future  generations 
to  provide  for  orderly  maintenance  and 
proper  use  of  the  system  we  created.  We 
must  not,  we  caimot,  leave  it  to  the  "boys 
downtown"  to  solve  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding in  the  national  parks. 

To  emphasize  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem,  I  strongly  recommend  Mr. 
Frome's  article  to  each  Member's  atten- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  "The  Sohioen,"  spring  19721 

Ask  We  Loving  Otnt  National  Parks 

TO  Death? 

(By  Michael  Frome) 

(No  man  loves  our  national  parks  more 
than  Michael  Frome,  conservation  editor  of 
Field  &  Stream  magazine  and  author  of 
Rand  McNallys  National  Park  Guide,  as  well 
as  the  prize-winning  Strangers  in  High 
Places,  a  portrait  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park.  His  affectionate  writ- 
ings have  inspired  many  to  visit  the  parks 
and  to  share  the  natural  wonders  they  offer. 
Now  in  this  centennial  year  of  the  national 
parks  system,  he  ponders  the  price  of  their 
popularity.  He  is  not  alone.  The  National 
Park  Service  is  actively  seeking  pubUc  ad- 
vice in  its  efforts  to  solve  the  dilemma  posed 
by  people  versus  preservation.  Do  you  have 
a  helpful  Idea?  The  park  service  Invites  you 
to  send  suggestions  to  park  headquarters  In 
Washington,  D.C.) 

In  the  western  wllds  of  Wyoming  in  the 
faU  of  1870  a  group  of  explorers,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  military  escort,  spent  a 
month  amid  the  high  mountains,  majestic 
waterfaUs,  plunging  canyons,  and  amazing 
geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  country.  They 
gave  names  to  many  of  the  features,  includ- 
ing Old  Faithful.  Then  came  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  area.  Around  a  camp- 
fire  one  night  they  pondered  claiming  it  for 
themselves,  as  they  bad  a  legal  right  to  do 
but  the  longer  they  talked  the  more  they 
realized  they  must  share  these  treasures  for 
the  benefit  of  all  people. 

Out  ot  that  expedition  came  the  establish- 
ment of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  through 
action  by  Congress,  and  signature  of  Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  March  1.  1872. 
There  had  never  been  a  national  park  before. 
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not  In  the  United  States,  nor  in  any  other 
nation.  It  was  a  new  idea  that  has  since 
flowered  the  world  over. 

Yellowstone  is  still  a  magic  word.  I  think 
of  it  as  the  symbolic  representation  of  all 
places  kept  free  as  Ood  made  them,  unfet* 
tered  by  machines  and  marketplaces,  where 
young  and  old  can  exercise  their  minds  and 
bodies,  and  by  so  doing  appreciate  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  land. 

This  to  me  is  the  focal  issue  In  the  na- 
tional parks  centennial — a  time  for  celebra- 
tion and  serious  thought  as  to  what  the 
Yellowstones  and  Tosemltes  and  Grand 
Canyons  mean  In  the  context  of  our  time 
and  of  times  still  to  come. 

Certainly  as  we  look  at  them  today,  these 
national  parks  represent  an  endowment  of 
riches  that  makes  the  United  States  the  envy 
of  the  world.  The  national  park  system  has 
grown  to  embrace  more  than  280  units  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii to  the  Virgin  Islands.  With  their  hun- 
dreds of  musetmis,  trailslde  exhibits,  and 
guided  walks,  the  parks  constitute  the  single 
most  important  Influence  In  cultivating  the 
art  of  intelligent  travel. 

But  times  are  changing  rapidly,  and  all  Is 
not  well.  Popularity  Is  not  enough  to  assure 
survival  of  the  parks  for  the  next  60  years, 
let  alone  another  century.  When  the  National 
Park  Service  was  organized  in  1916,  the  hand- 
ful of  regions  it  administered  was  scattered 
across  remote  areas  of  the  West.  Few  Ameri- 
cans could  afford  to  visit  the  parks,  and  then 
only  by  long  train  trips.  Now,  the  tempo  of 
transportation  has  quickened.  Population 
has  soared.  Millions  of  people  have  an  abim- 
dance  of  leisure  and  seek  relief  from  urban 
blight  and  noise. 

Consider  these  statistics.  In  1946  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  throughout  the  national  park 
system  totaled  92,160.000.  In  1972  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  183,900.000 — probably  a  greater 
volume  of  visitors  In  this  single  year  than 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  parks  up  to  and 
Including  World  War  II.  Little  wonder  that 
Superintendent  Jack  Anderson  of  Yellow- 
stone, who  1  know  to  be  hospitable  by  nature, 
Is  forced  to  plead,  "We  don't  want  more 
people  to  come  for  the  centennial  year.  We 
can't  handle  the  ones  we  get  in  an  ordinary 
year  of  trying  to  save  the  wilderness." 

The  parks  are  overvlsited  and  critically  tin- 
derstaffed.  There  have  been  heavy  expendi- 
tures for  roads  to  make  It  easier  for  millions 
to  enter,  but  not  corresponding  Increases  in 
expenditures  for  park  personnel  to  supervise 
the  crowds  or  to  protect  the  natural  values. 
As  a  result,  both  the  resources  and  the  public 
have  suffered. 

"Crime  is  running  rampant,"  a  feattire 
article  in  the  Billings  (Montana)  Gazette, 
reported,  using  Yellowstone  as  a  prime  exam- 
ple. "The  drug  problem  is  as  serious  as  In 
any  city.  And  there  are  simply  too  many 
people  using  the  park.  Campers  are  quickly 
destroying  the  land,  and  automobiles  are 
gravely  polluting  the  air. 

"Also,  there  are  a  number  of  people  enter- 
ing the  park  who  think  this  wilderness  is 
another  Disneyland.  They  have  provoked 
bears  Into  violent  attacks  They  are  destroy- 
ing the  natural  wonders  in  various  ways, 
such  as  by  sliding  on  algae  found  around 
geysers.  They  are  tossing  coins  and  assorted 
Junk  Into  thermal  pools,  especially  the  once- 
beautiful  Morning  Qlory  pool.  They  have  no 
idea  about  how  to  perform  In  a  wilderness." 

So  it  goes  in  virtually  all  the  national 
parks.  Air  pollution,  water  pollution — people 
poUuticn — are  prevalent.  Only  degree  and 
form  vary,  ranging  from  overuse  and  over- 
crowding to  litter,  defacement,  vandalism, 
crime,  traffic  jams,  lack  of  sanitation,  pol- 
lution of  streams,  erosion  of  solj.  In  one  park 
alone.  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  over  700.000 
pounds  of  garbage — including  styrene  plas- 
tic cups,  paper  plates,  throwaway  beverage 
cans,  and  sewage  from  the  storage  tanks  of 
camping   vehicles — are   disposed   of   at   five 


landfill  dumps  inharmoniously  placed  in  wil- 
derness. As  for  crime,  the  old  helpful  park 
ranger  has  been  changed  Into  a  tough  police- 
man coping  with  a  rising  tide  of  murder, 
manslaughter,  rape,  assault,  drunkenness, 
disorderly  conduct,  drug  law  violations.  The 
most  widespread  crime  is  "car-clouting" — 
stripping  automobiles  of  valuable  parts  and 
contents. 

Why  does  it  happen  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it? 

Adventures  In  the  outdoors  are  essential  to 
appreciation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  land. 
There  Is  no  higher  or  more  exciting  sport 
than  that  of  ecological  observation.  But  when 
people  come  Into  the  national  parks  they  find 
scant  emphasis  on  self-reliance  or  on  the 
need  to  respect  the  environment  of  nature. 

In  one  sense.  Congress  is  responsible  by 
granting  appropriations  virtually  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  rising  volume  of  visitors,  and  so 
spurring  the  park  service  Into  devising 
crowd-pleasing  and  crowd-attracting  devices. 

Certainly  the  time  Is  at  hand  to  stop  re- 
garding national  parks  as  common  play- 
groimds  with  space  imllmlted.  There  are  too 
many  people  In  the  parks  at  a  given  time. 

There  is  too  much  space  given  over  to 
trailers  and  large  lux\iry  vehicles,  and  to 
profit-making  concession  operations,  con- 
suming valuable  real  estate  which  should 
be  protected  for  more  appropriation  pur- 
poses. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the 
National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association 
have  pm^Kjeed  that  any  new  tourist  facilities 
be  placed  outside  the  national  parks,  where 
they  would  bring  revenue  to  local  commu- 
nities and  preserve  the  wilderness  atmosphere 
of  the  parks. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  parks  to  be  used 
as  outdoor  amusement  centers.  The  primary 
role  should  be  to  preserve  choice  and  repre- 
sentative specimens  of  land  forms  in  America. 
Through  such  preservation,  the  parks  can 
serve  as  laboratories  for  learning  and  as  reser- 
voirs of  animal  and  plant  life  which  may  be 
threatened  elsewhere;  they  can  be  used  to 
interpret  how  these  systems  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  man  as  a  part  of  natiure. 

"Yellowstone  should  be  closed  to  all  ve- 
hicular traffic  for  at  least  five  years.  Only  per- 
sona willing  and  able  to  walk  into  the  park 
should  be  allowed  entry  during  this  time," 
urges  Kimbert  Larsen,  of  the  Billings  Oa- 
zette.  "It  is  sorrowful  that  such  a  sugges- 
tion has  to  be  made,  but  Yellowstone  has  to 
be  closed  for  sevM'al  years." 

He  may  well  be  right;  his  comment  recalls 
the  position  taken  by  John  Muir  many  years 
ago  In  the  debate  over  opening  Yosemlte  to 
auto  traffic.  "Good  walkers,"  he  said,  "can 
go  anywhere  In  these  ho^itable  mountains 
without  artificial  ways." 

This  approach  does  not  mean  the  exclusion 
of  people,  but  rather  insures  the  protection  of 
trail  and  campfire  country — the  true  park 
wilderness  experience — for  optimum  use  and 
enjoyment  by  people  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  It  also  means  the  planned  enlargement 
of  regional  vacation  areas,  with  more  sur- 
rounding state  parks,  private  campgrounds, 
and  private  resorts  absorbing  and  serving  the 
rising  tide  of  recreational  travelers.  It  should 
also  lead  to  a  new  emphasis  on  "cloee-ln 
parks"  and  clean  streams,  riin  by  cltlea  and 
counties,  filling  the  needs  of  people  as  part 
of  the  wholesome  environment  of  life,  and 
freeing  the  national  areas  for  other  uses. 

"As  a  country  of  sightseers,  it  is  without 
parallel.  Aa  a  field  for  sdentlflc  research  It 
promises  great  results,"  reported  Lt.  Gus- 
tavus  Doane,  military  leader  of  the  1870 
Yellowstone  expedition.  "In  the  branches 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
ornithology  It  is  probably  the  greatest 
laboratory  that  nature  furnishes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe." 

Here  may  be  the  most  significant  role  of 
the  national  parks  in  America's  tomorrow: 
as    classrooms    for    scientific    and    environ- 


mental education.  When  the  parks  were  new, 
there  were  fewer  Americans  and  lots  more 
elbowroom.  National  parks  are  ideally  suited 
for  use  as  ecological  centers  for  the  urban 
yoxmg,  who  have  no  exposure  to  the  natural 
systems. 

That  many  youngsters  are  shut  off  from 
healthful  outdoor  experiences  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  the  risking  tide  of  crime,  vio- 
lence, frustration,  and  discontent.  Fortu- 
nately, the  national  parks  already  have  a 
network  of  "environmental  study  areas"  for 
the  continuing  use  of  school  groups.  And 
in  1971  Congress  established  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  on  a  limited  pilot-program 
basis,  as  a  means  of  providing  summer  work 
and  outdoor  education.  Youth  Corps  work 
is  not  a  goal  in  itself  but,  rather,  a  means  of 
generating  understanding  of  the  individual's 
role   in   the  greater  world  around  him. 

Exactly  what  form  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  tomorrow  will  take  one  cannot  fore- 
see. Sometimes  I  feel  there  should  be  a  new 
agency,  a  United  States  Wilderness  Service, 
to  Insure  saving  the  few  remaining  frag- 
ments of  primeval  places  as  our  legacy  to 
the  future.  In  any  event,  our  forebears  in- 
cluded men  of  rare  insight,  who  could  look 
forward  to  our  needs.  This  generation  has 
a  duty  to  sustain  them  by  looking  still 
further  ahead. 

When  Congress  set  Yellowstone  aside.  It 
asserted  that  while  utilization  of  the  earth's 
resources  may  be  necessary,  there  must  also 
bo  sanctuaries  where  kinship  with  all  nature 
can  be  constantly  renewed.  Such  is  the  ever- 
lasting vtUue  to  recognize  and  perpetuate 
in  celebration  of  the  National  Parks  Cen- 
tennial. 


CONSTANT  VIGILANCE— THE  PRICE 
OP  SAVING  OLYMPIC  NATIONAL 
PARK 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
enact  a  law  creating  a  new  national  park, 
there  is  always  the  temptation  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  of  having  "saved"  the 
area  once  and  for  all.  Actually,  nothing 
could  be  more  inaccurate,  because  every 
national  park  that  we  have  established 
by  act  of  the  Congress  has  continued  to 
be  imder  assault  by  pressures  for  devel- 
opment. In  one  park,  the  miners  are  out 
to  destroy  the  land.  In  another,  the  road- 
builders  want  to  ribbon  the  mountains 
with  concrete. 

Looking  back  on  my  experience  in  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  believe  the  prize  for  the  most 
persistent  assaults  on  the  national  parks 
system  has  to  be  awarded  to  the  loggers. 
They  never  give  up. 

As  long  as  there  are  big  trees  in  a  na- 
tional park,  we  shall  never  hear  the  end 
of  the  loggers'  demands  that  they  be 
allowed  to  cut  them  down.  But  not  for 
profit.  Never  for  the  quick  buck.  That  is 
what  they  would  have  us  believe.  No — the 
loggers  always  have  the  highest,  altruistic 
aims  in  mind  when  they  talk  about  log- 
ging in  the  national  parks.  During  World 
War  n  they  wanted  to  log  the  big  spruces 
in  Olympic  National  Park  and  they  said 
it  had  to  be  done  to  build  airplanes. 
More  recently,  it  is  the  shortage  of  pub- 
lic housing  that  provokes  their  pious 
concern. 

As  long  as  we  keep  these  proposals  for 
dismemberment  of  the  parks  in  perspec- 
tive. I  am  confident  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  will  not  allow  such  viola- 
tions to  occur  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. 

The  history  of  the  continued  assaults 
on  Olympic  National  Park,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  was  outlined  in  the  May 
issue  of  "Not  Man  Apart,"  published  by 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  An  article  by  Philip 
H.  Zalesky,  entitled  "The  Continuing 
Battle  for  Olympic  National  Park." 
documents  the  series  of  battles  to  save  the 
Olympic  forests  since  1909.  I  heartily 
recommend  this  timely  analysis  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

THX  CONTIMUIMO  BATTLB  FOB  OLTICPIC 

National  Paxk 
(By  Philip  H.  ZaJesky) 

Olympic  Park  Aseociaites  takes  the  position 
that  Olympic  National  Park  is  first  and 
always  a  wUdemess  national  park.  That 
concept  must  come  first  In  any  master  plan 
promulgated.  In  fact,  although  other  na- 
tional paiks  have  considerable  wilderness 
within  their  boundaries,  we  feel  that  Olympic 
National  Park  Is  still  unique  within  the  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  accept  the  founding  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Park  Service  as  being 
an  adequate  expression  of  this  wilderness 
concept. 

We  do  not  take  this  statement  of  conc^t 
lightly.  Olympic  Park  Associates  considers 
this  position  to  be  one  not  of  opinion,  but 
of  historical  fact.  The  founders  of  Olympic 
Park  Associates  were  among  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  to  establish  a  park.  The  posi- 
tion they  emphasized  was  that  they  were  in- 
terested in  protecting  this  as  the  "last  wil- 
derness." They  were  not  sold  on  the  manage- 
ment of  this  area  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice because  they  feared  It  would  be  developed 
as  Mount  Rainier  had  been  developed — ex- 
tensive roads  and  concessionaire  develop- 
ments. Only  when  they  were  convinced  the 
Park  Service  intended  to  make  It  a  wilderness 
national  park  did  they  give  their  full  support 
to  the  project. 

Testimony  to  this  fact  Is  given  by  a  brief- 
ing of  the  Director,  Amo  Cammerer,  by  the 
Regional  Director,  Prank  Klttredge  of  a  Fed- 
eration of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  meeting 
taking  place  September  1937.  The  letter  Is 
dated  September  8, 1937,  and  Regional  Direc- 
tor Klttredge  states  In  part  as  foUows: 

"...  I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  wae  In  favor  of  Mount  Olympic 
National  Park  .  .  .  However,  there  waa  very 
considerable  showing  of  opposition,  to  my 
surprise.  One  man  went  out  of  his  way  to 
express  fears  for  the  area  if  It  came  tmder 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  his  confidence 
that,  if  it  was  left  in  the  Forest  Service,  It 
would  be  kept  wilderness  ...  He  stated  that 
his  experience  with  the  National  Parks  in- 
dicated that  the  area  would  Immediately 
upon  receiving  National  Park  status  be  'de- 
veloped* and  'improved.' 

"There  is  considerable  sentiment  tot  in- 
clusion In  the  biU  of  authority  to  locete 
lodges,  or  low  cost  development  of  cabins 
and  camps,  at  present  road  heads  Just  with- 
in the  bovindaries  of  the  Monument,  with 
provisions  in  the  law  that  roads  cannot  be 
carried  beyond  these  stipulated  points.  This, 
they  say,  will  permit  hikers  and  horsebacks 
riders  to  radiate  from  these  camps  out  into 
the  primitive  wilderness  that  will  never  per- 
mit their  devastation  by  roads. . 

"There  is  a  feeling  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed Mount  Olympus  National  Park  that 
there  must  be  guarantee  of  protection,  and  a 
statement  of  principles  and  policies  by  the 
Park  Service  before  these  people  as  a  whole 
would  endorse  the  present  WaUgren  Act. 

"The  disconcerting  featiure  of  these  hear- 
ings was  the  fact  that  even  our  friends  and 
those  that  have  stood  behind  the  National 
Park  Service  in  years  past  are  doubting  our 


thoroughness  and  sincerity  as  conservation- 
ists, and  with  the  increased  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service  along  these  lines  are  wonder- 
ing which  Bureau  to  support." 

Much  of  the  distrust  engendered  toward 
the  National  Park  Service  came  as  a  result 
of  its  excluding  a  clause  that  was  in  the  origi- 
nal bill  that  "Mount  Olympus  National  Park 
shall  be  permanently  reserved  as  wilder- 
ness. .  .  ." 

The  National  Park  Service  argued  this 
clause  was  unnecessary  because  the  law  es- 
tablishing the  Park  Service  and  their  policies 
precluded  the  need  for  such  a  clause.  An  ex- 
ample was  a  letter  from  Director  Arno  Cam- 
merer  to  Paul  Thless,  president  of  F.W.O.C. 
dated  July  7,  1938:  "The  provision  you  sug- 
gest for  a  wilderness  park  is  in  line  with  pur- 
poses already  covered  in  the  law  creating  the 
National  Park  Service."  The  archives  show 
that  several  score  of  letters  went  out  to  peo- 
ple who  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  Serv- 
ice. Those  letters  went  out  for  nearly  two 
years.  The  wilderness  intent  was  absolutely 
clear  In  both  the  original  bill  and  the  Park 
Service's  answers  to  inquiries. 

These  letters  from  the  Director,  linked  with 
the  statements  of  his  boss,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Harold  Ickes,  leave  a  clear  statement  of 
wilderness  intent. 

Two  quotations  from  Secretary  Ickes  em- 
phasize this  intent: 

"Visitors  will  come  to  it  (Olympic  National 
Park)  from  all  over  the  world.  In  view  of  this 
It  is  timely  to  reflect  that  fame  has  its  draw- 
backs as  well  as  compensations.  A  national 
park,  praised  by  everybody,  thronged  to  by 
the  great  traveling  public,  needs  the  same 
protection  from  its  too  enthusiastic  admirers 
that  a  man  needs  when  fame  descends  upon 
him.  Society  offers  little,  if  any,  protection  to 
the  man  seeking  to  escape  from  those  who 
adulate  today  only  to  forget  tomorrow.  It  Is 
simpler  and  easier  to  protect  a  national  park, 
provided  that  the  right  kind  of  start  Is  made, 
/n  the  case  of  a  wilderness  area  like  Olympic 
National  Park,  the  solution  can  be  stated  in 
three  words.  Keep  it  wilderness." 

(Ickes  speech  at  Olympic  Park  Victory 
Banquet,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, August  26,  1938,  as  recorded  from  the 
National  Archives.) 

"Since  1938  the  Olympic  National  Park  has 
been  established  and  most  of  the  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  the  authorized  Isle  Royal 
National  Park.  Both  will  be  maintained  as 
wUdemess  areas.  The  problem  of  administra- 
tion arising  In  connection  therewith  .  .  . 
point  to  the  need  for  a  greater  stability  of 
policy  than  can  be  Insured  by  administra- 
tive orders.  Areas  dedicated  as  wUdemess  na- 
tional parks  shovild  be  protected  forever  by 
provisions  of  law  designed  for  the  purpose; 
this  In  addition  to  the  protection  aU  Na- 
tional Parks  receive  by  law  against  com- 
mercial activities." 

"Ickes  Urges  Park  WUdemess  Policy," 
American  Forests  Magazine.  V<d.  46,  No.  2, 
February  1839. 

Furthermore,  testifying  at  the  hearing  on 
HJt.  7088  in  AprU  1936,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Director  Cammerer,  quoting  his  own  let- 
ter to  Robert  Sterling  Yard  of  the  WUdemess 
Society,  said,  "I  favor  keeping  the  area  a 
wUdemess  park." 

Senator  Mon  Wallgren,  author  of  the  bill, 
speaking  of  this  wUdemess  Intent  at  the 
same  hearing  said  the  assignment  to  Na- 
tional Preservation — use  for  all  time — of  this 
resoiuce  as  against  destructive.  Immediate, 
local  use  Is  the  conclusion  of  every  consid- 
eration of  common  sense  and  humanity. 

Superintendent  O.  A.  Tomlinson  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  played  a  large  role 
In  the  local  promotion.  In  a  letter  Septem- 
ber 8,  1936  Tomlinson  wrote  to  Miss  Harlean 
James:  "You  have  caught  the  right  Im- 
pression that  the  Monument  should  be  en- 
larged and  made  a  national  park  and  its 
main  objective  Is  its  wUdemess  aspect." 
Again  In  November  24, 1936,  Tomlinson  stated 


that  ".  .  .  it  has  been  the  thought  of  the 
Service  that  the  Wilderness  aspect  of  the 
area  should  be  emphasized  in  any  plan  of 
development." 

An  even  more  forceful  statement  of  the 
"Keep  it  wilderness"  theme  came  from  Su- 
perintendent Tomlinson  to  the  Port  Town- 
send  Chamber  of  Commerce,  March  21, 
1935:  "The  movement  to  restore  part  of  the 
original  monument  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  universal 
desire  to  permanently  preserve  the  primeval 
conditions  of  the  Olympic  moimtains,  and  to 
withhold  from  commercial  development  and 
exploitation  part  of  the  beautiful  and  rugged 
and  forested  territory  for  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the  present 
generation,  also  to  assure  that  future  Ameri- 
cans may  have  the  same  privilege  which  Is 
their  rightful  heritage." 

HISTORICAL  PKESPECnVE 

For  the  first  time  In  man's  history  on 
earth,  open  predictions  of  impending  bio- 
logical calamity  are  now  being  accepted  as 
reality  by  nearly  everyone — because  every- 
one can  see  daUy  what  Is  happeking  to  our 
environment.  The  tmlversal  fouling  of  the 
air  with  poisons  and  noises  of  industry  and 
urbanization,  the  biological  destruction  of 
rivers  and  forests,  lands  and  oceans  with  the 
poisons  we  dump  have  made  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  tiny  corners  of  uncontamlnated 
America  of  such  importance  we  can  do  no 
less  than  fight  with  everything  we  have  for 
their  continued  preservation. 

Olympic  National  Park,  as  one  of  those 
last  biologically  uncontamlnated  sections  of 
the  country,  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
continue  In  perpetuity  a  section  of  primeval 
America.  But  it  also  offers  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  past,  how  It  came  to  be  pre- 
served and  why.  The  scientific  community 
wlilch  Is  now  leading  the  fight  for  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind  also  led  the  fight  for  the 
protection  of  Olympic  WUdemess  and  even 
tar  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service 
itself. 

THK  CBEATION  OF  THE  PARK  SERVICE 

When  Olfford  Plnchot  finally  assumed  ad- 
ministrative control  over  the  federal  forest 
reserves  and  began  the  process  of  stopping 
the  wanton  and  corrupt  destruction  which 
had  marked  their  prior  history,  he  complete- 
ly misread  a  surging  undercurrent  in  pre- 
World  War  I  American  society.  WhUe  he  rel- 
egated every  use  of  the  new  National 
Forests,  other  than  fuU  economic  exploita- 
tion, to  a  minor  role,  he  openly  began  an 
attack  on  the  national  parks,  demanding  the 
granting  of  a  permit  to  fiood  Hetch  Hetchy 
VaUey  in  Yosemlte  and  even  demanding  a 
poUcy  of  logging  the  existing  national  parks. 

By  1911  when  these  attacks  again  showed 
up  the  lack  of  a  federally  defined  policy  to- 
wards the  parks,  a  second  National  Parks 
Conference  was  caUed  to  discuss  what  policy 
should  be  and  If  an  agency  should  be  created 
to  administer  the  parks.  By  then  Henry 
Graves  had  succeeded  to  the  Forest  Service 
throne,  but  Plnchot  remained  the  life  force 
of  its  policies.  Continuing  with  the  Plnchot 
attack.  Graves  sent  a  forester  to  the  confer- 
ence to  define  what  the  economic  utUization 
of  the  parks  should  be — Forest  Service 
style — along  with  a  specific  plan  for  the 
logging  of  the  Lake  McDonald  area  of 
Glacier  Park. 

Here  was  the  Forest  Service's  challenge: 
"The  mature,  dead  standing  and  windblown 
timber  in  the  national  parks  should  be  sold 
and  utilized  wherever  possible  . . ."  And  even 
as  late  as  the  following  year  In  hearings  on 
the  Park  Service  bUl  and  before  public  opin- 
ion had  had  a  chance  to  solidify.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fisher  testified  that  "it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  that  timber  harvested  and 
have  it  harvested  in  such  a  way  as  wlU  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  the  beauty  of 
the  park."  In  1913  the  successful  campaign 
of  San  Francisco  to  gain  access  to  Hetch 
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Hetchy  Insured  the  passage  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice bill  and.  also,  silenced  once  and  for  all 
the  public  debate  about  the  numner  In  which 
the  parks  would  be  preserved.  The  public 
and  the  scientific  community  now  had  an 
agency  around  which  it  could  rally  Its  sup- 
port for  preservation.  The  report  on  HK  5622 
to  establish  the  Park  Service  In  1916  set- 
tled the  matter :  "The  segregation  of  National 
Park  areas  necessarily  involves  the  preserva- 
tion of  natxire  as  it  exists."  So  completely 
and  overwhelmingly  had  been  this  public 
response  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  parks 
as  wilderness  that  nearly  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Park  Service  bill,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Lane  wrote  a  public  memoran- 
dum to  Park  Service  Director  Mather  to  pla- 
cate residual  fears: 

"For  the  information  of  the  public,  an 
outline  of  the  administrative  policy  to  which 
the  new  Service  will  adhere  may  now  be  an- 
nounced. The  policy  is  based  on  three  broad 
principles:  First,  that  the  National  Parks 
must  be  maintained  In  absolutely  unim- 
paired form  for  the  use  of  future  genera- 
tions as  well  as  those  of  our  own  time.  Sec- 
ond, that  they  are  set  apart  for  the  use,  ob- 
servation, health  and  pleasure  of  the  people; 
and  third  that  the  national  interest  must  dic- 
tate all  decisions  affecting  public  or  private 
enterprise  In  the  parks. 

In  1915  the  exact  boundaries  devised  by 
the  three  Seattle  businessmen  were  presented 
to  President  Wilson  In  a  Forest  Service-pre- 
pared proclamation  and  accepted  by  him. 
No  doubt  the  elimination  occured  to  ensure 
Forest  Service  jurisdiction  over  lands  that 
were  loggable. 

In  spite  of  the  original  Monument  procla- 
mation which  proclaimed  that  "the  National 
Monument  hereby  established  shall  be  the 
dominant  reservation  (In  relation  to  Olympic 
National  Forest)  and  any  use  of  the  land 
which  interferes  with  Its  preservation  or  pro- 
tection as  a  National  Monument  Is  hereby 
forbidden,"  the  Forest  Service  proceeded  as 
if  It  did  not  exist.  By  1929  it  had  rationalized 
Its  economic  utilization  policies  to  the  point 
that  It  could  and  did  authorize  a  permit  for 
mining  within  the  Monument,  routinely  al- 
lowed sheep  grazing  which  destroyed  the  for- 
age for  countless  thousands  of  native  fauna 
Including  the  elk  for  which  the  Monument 
was  created,  secured  the  elimination  of  an- 
other part  of  the  Monument  which  was  block- 
ing the  development  of  a  power  dam  on  the 
Elwha  River. 

Contrary  to  all  prior  interpretations  of 
what  Monuments  were  for.  It  also  began 
preparations  for  timber  cutting  In  the  Monu- 
ment and  had  roads  designed  for  bisecting 
the  Monument  over  Anderson  Pass  and  over 
Low  Divide.  As  ofliclally  stated  by  the  Forest 
Sendee  the  policy  read:  "It  is  evident  from 
President  Roosevelt's  original  proclamation 
creating  the  Mount  Olympus  National  Monu- 
ment that  he  believed  and  Intended  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Roosevelt  elk  could  and 
should  be  accomplished,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  the  use  and  development  of  the  timber, 
water,  and  recreational  resources  of  the 
monument." 

"Every  activity  of  the  Service  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  to  faith- 
fully preserve  the  parks  for  posterity  in  es- 
sentially their  natural  state.  The  commercial 
use  of  these  reservations,  except  as  specially 
authorized  by  law,  or  such  as  may  be  inci- 
dental to  the  accommodation  and  entertain- 
ment of  visitors,  will  not  be  permitted  under 
any  circumstances." 

Somehow  the  distrust  remained  and  Direc- 
tor Mather  in  his  report  for  1920  reviewed 
the  Lane  charge  to  him.  Speaking  to  the 
doubters,  he  made  this  statement:  "It  was 
particularly  made  clear  that  every  activity  of 
the  Service  is  subordinate  to  the  duties  im- 
posed on  it  to  faithfully  preserve  the  parks 
for  posterity  in  essentially  their  natural  state. 
Could  our  national  part:  policy  be  more 
clearly  enunciated?  In  other  words,  it  Is  basic 


that  these  wonderful  scenic  areas  are  to  be 
left  forever  in  their  natural  state  for  the 
enjoyment  of  present  and  futiire  genera- 
tions. .  .  ."  The  doubters,  strong  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  remembering  past  testimony 
and  vacillation,  were  beginning  to  believe 
that  what  they  had  created  might  work. 

The  creation  of  the  Park  Service  and  the 
definition  of  Its  basic  policies  helped  create 
groups  centered  in  the  civic  association  and 
scientific  communities  who  provided  a  forum 
around  which  public  opinion  could  be  ex- 
pressed. When  the  organic  act  craatlng  the 
Service  Itself  seemed  lacking,  the  Service  re- 
sponded by  defining  policy  and  intent  far 
beyond  the  basic  law  of  Its  existence. 

MOUNT  OLTMFUS   NATIONAL  MONmaCirT 

The  first  succeasftil  attempt  to  preserve 
a  part  of  the  Olympic  Forests  was  the  crea- 
tion cf  the  Mount  Olympus  National  Monu- 
ment by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1909.  This  area  of  610,560  acres  was  strongly 
urged  by  The  Mountaineers,  The  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  the  Forest  Service,  and  Con- 
gressman William  Humphrey.  Immediately, 
the  commercial  and  mining  Interests  began 
the  process  of  attempting  to  undo  the  "lock- 
ing up"  of  the  resources  which  under  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906  had  closed  the  monu- 
ment to  further  settlement,  mining,  and 
lumbering.  Under  the  proclamation  itself 
warning  was  given  "not  to  appropriate,  In- 
jure, remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this 
National  Monument."  By  1912  a  conunittee 
of  three  men  from  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  drawn  up  a  new  boundary 
which  eliminated  from  the  Monument  all 
the  forests  which  were  considered  accessible 
by  contemporary  logging  technology. 

It  was  evident  to  many  that  with  this 
policy  there  would  be  little  flora  or  fauna 
left  to  be  preserved  if  the  policy  then  in 
practice  prevailed. 

WILOESNKSS  PRESKHVATION  IN  THE  OLYMPICS 

With  the  Olympic  scene  becoming  known, 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Mviseum  of  Natural  History,  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club,  and  other  eastern  g^ups 
began  to  respond  to  rumors  about  what 
was  occurring.  By  1928  the  Park  Service  be- 
gan to  receive  a  long  series  of  letters  from 
scientists,  board  members  of  scientific  in- 
stitutions, citizen  and  civic  groups.  The  Park 
Service  was  then  so  out  of  touch  with  the 
situation  and  the  public  concern  that  It  re- 
jected out  of  hsuid  all  inquiries.  National 
park  status  had  been  recommended  for  the 
Olympics  as  early  as  1800  and  since  1904 
Congress  rarely  had  been  free  of  bills  at- 
tempting to  protect  parts  of  it,  but  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  was  indifferent  to  the 
public's  reaction  to  the  Forest  Service's  ad- 
ministration. A  sampling  of  the  handling  of 
the  letters  will  give  a  feeling  about  this  atti- 
tude of  the  Park  Servloe. 

Albright  to  Sawyer  1929:  (because  of)  "the 
fact  that  the  mountain  and  surrounding  area 
to  a  large  extent  would  duplicate  Mt.  Rainier 
In  the  same  state,  we  have  consistently  rec- 
ommended against  its  establishment  as  a  na- 
tional park." 

Mather  to  Madison  Grant  1928:  "At  the 
present  time  this  area  consists  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  untouched  mountain  and 
forest  areas  in  the  United  States,  Is  entirely 
isolated  from  roads,  and  I  believe  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Forest  Service  to  continue 
to  maintain  it  in  its  original  natural  con- 
dition. 

Cammerer  to  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hill  1932:  "The 
matter  of  establishing  a  national  park  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National 
Park  Service  many  times.  It  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful region,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated that  it  comes  up  to  the  standards 
set  for  national  parks.  However,  the  -Forest 
Servloe,  as  you  know,  now  administers  the 
Mount  Olympus  National  Monument  there. 


which  is  a  real  wilderness  area.  This  area  is 
given  full  protection  by  the  Forest  Service." 

When  agitation  for  protection  of  the  elk 
and  forests  would  not  be  placated  by  the 
Park  Service's  insistence  that  the  Forest 
Service  was  offering  full  protection  to  the 
area,  Madison  Orant  sent  Dr.  Willard  Van 
Name  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  to  do  a  field  study  of  conditions  la 
the  Olympics.  Van  Name  had  ties  with  nearly 
every  major  scientific  organization  and  was 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Museum's  scien- 
tific staff.  In  early  1933  the  Museum  Board, 
which  was  interlocked  with  nearly  every  con- 
servation organization  in  the  country,  was 
presented  with  an  official  recommendation 
that  "A  National  Park  for  the  Olympic  Penin- 
sula seems  to  be  the  only  solution,  as  only 
in  National  Parks  does  the  law  exclude  com- 
mercial exploitation  and  require  natiiral  con- 
ditions to  be  preserved." 

Six  months  later  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice found  Itself  in  an  embarrassing  position 
when  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  execu- 
tive reorganization  handed  it  the  manage- 
ment of  Mt.  Olympus  National  Monument. 
Thus  it  ended  up  with  a  staff  and  an  admin- 
istration on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  through 
no  effort  of  its  own  and  after  proclaiming 
to  all  its  unwortbiness. 

Since  that  time  a  chronolgy  of  the  events 
of  Park  Service  administration  will  provide 
an  Insight  into  the  nature  of  Its  tenure 
there: 

1933:  WUlard  Van  Name  writes,  prints, 
and  distributes  at  his  own  expense  a  pam- 
phlet. The  Proposed  Olympic  National  Park 
which  causes  a  sensation  by  calling  for  the 
protection  of  the  climax  forests  west  of  the 
existing  Monument. 

1934:  Park  Service  responds  with  an  official 
park  boundary  recommendation  to  Secretary 
Ickes  which  barely  enlarges  the  existing 
Monument  and  included  not  one  acre  of 
what  was  later  defined  scientifically  as  rain 
forest.  They  charged  that  Van  Name's 
boundary  "Includes  much  valuable  timber  on 
areas  that  are  not  National  Park  caliber." 
Park  Service  recommendation  rejected  by 
Ickes  as  not  worthy  of  legislative  support 
from  the  department. 

1935:  HR  7086  for  large  forest  park  with 
boundaries  nearly  identical  with  todays  park 
passes  House  unanimously  without  debate 
after  lengthy  hearings  on  the  Park  Service 
policies,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  timber 
industry.  This  bill  contains  a  specific  wilder- 
ness clause. 

1938:  Park  Service  responds  by  preparing 
new  boundary  recommendations  eliminating 
140,000  acres  of  the  most  valuable  forest  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  bill.  They  claim 
the  following  objectives:  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary Interference  with  the  well-ordered 
management  plans  of  the  National  Forest 
Service;  avoidance  of  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence with  economic  Interests  such  as  lum- 
bering and  mining. 

1937:  Park  Servloe  induces  Congressman 
Wallgren  to  introduce  HR  4724  embodying  re- 
duced boundary  recommendations  of  its  in- 
ternal Homing  Report. 

1937:  Reaction  to  Park  Service's  HR  4724 
and  to  Forest  Service  primitive  area  proposal 
is  so  hostile  that  HR  4724  is  amended  to  in- 
clude all  of  area  In  previous  bill  HR  7086 
plus  area  of  Forest  Service  Primitive  Area  not 
Included  in  bill  and  plus  corridors  to  the 
sea  and  an  ocean  strip. 

1937:  President  Roosevelt  visited  Olympic 
Peninsula  on  personal  inspection  and  evi- 
dence suggests  that  he  encouraged  Wallgren 
to  push  for  larger  park  against  the  wishes  of 
his  own  National  Park  Service. 

1938:  H.R.  10024  re-introduced  on  open- 
ing of  Congress  with  passage  assured. 

1938:  Park  bill  passes  providing  for  648,- 
000  acres  and  presidential  authority  to  en- 
large the  park  to  892,292  acres  and  with  the 
additions  being  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
governor. 
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1938:  Ickes  reassures  that  park  will  be 
administered  as  wilderness  paiic  in  victory 
banquet  to  assure  those  who  fought  for  and 
won  on  the  basis  of  wilderness. 

1939:  Park  Service's  Olympic  staff  places 
Bogachlel-Calawha  rain  forests  18th  among 
18  priorities  for  addition  to  park.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  staff  concurs  knowing  that  Ickes 
will  reverse  their  recommendation.  Blowing 
this,  they  permit  It  to  remain  under  threat 
of  veto  of  their  whole  plan. 

1940:  President  brings  park  to  approxi- 
mate boundary  of  first  park  bill  on  the  advice 
of  his  personal  emUsary,  noted  author  Irving 
Brant,  and  after  receiving  testimony  per- 
sonally from  all  sides  and  Forest  Service  eco- 
nomic impact  studies. 

1940:  Park  Service  prepares  secret  logging 
plan  in  coc^>eratlon  with  timber  industry 
representatives  for  area  added  in  1940  procla- 
mation. 

1941:  Regional  Park  Service  ccMnmlttee 
secretly  recommends  boundary  revision  plan 
to  eliminate  Bogachlel-Calawha  and  Quin- 
ault  area. 

1943 :  Park  Service  committee  again  recom- 
mends elimination  of  Bogachlel-Calawha  and 
Qulnault  rain  forest  areas. 

1943:  For  first  time  in  history  of  any  na- 
tional park,  Olympic  Park  superintendent 
signs  logging  contract  for  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  in  park. 

1946:  Park  Service  writes  bill  to  eliminate 
forest  areas  pursuant  to  its  1943  internal 
recommendation. 

1947:  Public  outcry  forces  Park  Service  to 
reverse  itself  on  elimination  at  public  bear- 
ing of  Congressmsm  Jskcluon's  committee. 

1952:  Park  Service  begins  full-blown  log- 
ging program  in  Olympic  Park  on  a  high- 
grading  and  salvage  basis.  The  volume  Is  so 
great  that  the  state  of  Washington  officially 
adds  National  Park  Service  logging  volume 
to  its  annual  statistical  report. 

1953:  Umber  Industry  representatives  on 
Governor  Langlie's  Review  Committee  pub- 
licly congratulate  Park  Service  on  its  logging 
program. 

1956:  Conservationists  force  stopping  of 
logging  program  In  the  park. 

1966 :  Through  Its  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, Department  of  Interior  reconunends 
deleting  68,000  acres  from  Park,  parts  of 
Bogachlel-Calawha,  Qulnault,  Hob,  and 
Queets.  Testimony  and  letters  to  Senator 
Jackson's  committee  are  20  to  1  opposed  to 
plan.  Plan  put  on  shelf. 

1972:  Master  plan  prepared  for  Olympic 
National  Park. 

Concerned  conservationists  have  developed 
"knee  Jerk"  toward  01yn4>lc  National  Park 
over  the  years.  Can  It  be  any  wonder  they 
are  again  i^prebenslve  as  the  Service  goes 
through  Its  proceedings  to  prepare  a  wilder- 
ness plan  and  a  master  plan  for  the  public's 
prime  treasiire?  We  truly  desire  to  believe 
In  the  Park  Service's  sincerity.  However, 
every  twisting  of  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  Park  Service  organic  act  we  have 
documented  from  the  National  Archives  or 
from  the  files  of  the  persons  Involved.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Park  Service  to  begin  to  live 
up  to  and  accept  and  Implement  Secretary 
Lane's  memorandum  on  the  administration 
of  the  National  Park  System.  Either  imple- 
ment it  regarding  Olympic  National  Park  or 
reject  It  publicly  so  the  rejection  can  be 
dealt  with.  It  Is  time  for  the  Park  Service 
to  live  up  to  the  Interior  Department's  and 
its  own  prior  statements  about  wilderneae 
administration  for  Olympic.  And  it  M  time 
for  all  of  us  to  work  together  and  plan 
together  to  protect  for  posterity  this  tiny 
segment  of  primeval  America  which  can  never 
be  replaced  once  damaged.  Olympic  Park 
Associates  has  requested  before  and  now  re- 
quests again  that  a  place  be  made  on  the 
planning  team  for  a  noted  conservationist 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  scientific 
community. 

Let's  do  as  Harold  Ickes  said:  "Keep  it 
wildernesss." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  iinanlmoiis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
officisil  business. 

Mr.  Blatnix  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington),  from  June  3 
through  June  23,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  CoRJtAN,  for  Thursday.  June  1, 
1972,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Badili.0,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio),  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WiLUAus.  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  .  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Abztjg.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AsPiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Cotter,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Danielson.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Burkz  of  Massachusetts,  today,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PoDBLL.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Wolff,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Devine.  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  special  order  of  Mr.  Qrnx  to- 
day. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barrett)  to  extend  his  remarks  follow- 
ing those  of  Mr.  Barrett,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio) ,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Steele,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Dwtxr  in  ttiree  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mtissachusetts. 

Mr.  ScHMrrz. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  Kkating  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosHEK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kbitr. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 


Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Broyhell  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Nel£en. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Clancy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Link)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  CONYERS  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  BoGCs. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Hanlky. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Waloib  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  RoNCAiio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brinkuey. 

Mr.  RooNXY  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Eckharot  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  IdtGGXTT  la  five  instances. 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1478.  An  act  to  regulate  intersUte  com- 
merce by  requiring  pramarket  testing  of  new 
chemical  substances  and  to  provide  for 
screening  of  the  results  of  such  testing  prior 
to  commercial  production,  to  require  testing 
of  certain  existing  cbemloal  substances,  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  tba  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  Th*m1cal  BubstanosB,  »"«<  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  aa.  Inter- 
state and  Fcu'eign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  Uiat  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 
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H.II.  13150.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  shall  assume  the  risks  of 
Its  fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESroENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tiiat  that 
committee  did  on  May  31,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  1915.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States; 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
255  and  124-C,  dockets  numbered  256,  124-D. 
E,  and  P.  and  dockets  numbered  131  and  253. 
and  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  niunbered  251-A,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8116.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Big  Blue  River  compact;  and 

HJl.  13361.  An  act  to  amend  section  316 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  now 
going  to  declare  a  recess  until  the  two 
Houses  meet  in  joint  session  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  House  will  stand  in  recess 
xmtil  approximately  9:10  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  7  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  9 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  625  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler) announced  the  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boccs; 
the  gentleman  from  Msissachusetts,  Mr. 
O'  Neill  ;  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Teague;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Abends. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
Senators  are  appointed  to  escort  the 
President  to  the  House  Chamber:  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ellendir; 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mans- 


field; the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd;  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Moss;  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  Pitlbright;  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Chiles;  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scorr;  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffdi;  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  Mrs.  Shith;  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Cotton;  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Auckn. 

The  Doorkeeper  armounced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges  d'Af- 
faires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affalres  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

r Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  distinct  privilege 
and  the  high  personal  honor  of  present- 
ing to  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


SPECIAL  REPORT  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS—ADDRESS BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  No.  92-305) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
our  distinguished  guests,  my  fellow 
Americans,  your  welcome  in  this  great 
Chamber  tonight  has  a  very  special 
meaning  to  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me.  We  feel 
very  fortunate  to  have  traveled  abroad 
so  often  representing  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  we  both  agree  after 
each  journey  that  the  best  part  of  any 
trip  abroad  is  coming  home  to  America 
again. 

During  the  past  13  days  we  have  flown 
more  than  16,000  miles  and  we  visited 
four  coimtries,  and  everywhere  we  went, 
to  Austria,  the  Soviet  Union,  Iran,  Po- 
land, we  could  feel  the  quickening  pace 
of  change  in  old  international  relation- 
ship and  the  people's  genuine  desire  for 
friendship  for  the  Americtm  people, 
everywhere  new  hopes  are  rising  for  a 
world  no  longer  shadowed  by  fear  and 
want  and  war.  And  as  Americans  we  can 
be  proud  that  we  now  have  an  historic 
opportunity  to  play  a  great  role  in  help- 
ing to  achieve  man's  oldest  dream,  a 
world  in  which  all  nations  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

On  this  Journey  we  saw  many  memo- 
rable sights,  but  one  picture  which  will 
edways  remain  indelible  in  our  memory — 
the  Hag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
flying  high  in  the  spring  breeze  above 


Moscow's  ancient  Kremlin  fortress.  To 
millions  of  Americans  for  the  past 
quarter  century  the  Kremlin  has  stood 
for  implacable  hostility  toward  all  that 
we  cherish,  and  to  millions  of  Russians 
the  American  flag  has  long  been  held  up 
as  a  symbol  of  evil.  No  one  would  have 
believed,  even  a  short  time  ago,  that 
these  two  apparently  irreconcilable  sym- 
bols would  be  seen  together  as  we  saw 
them  for  those  few  days. 

Now,  tills  does  not  mean  that  we  bring 
back  from  Moscow  the  promise  of  in- 
stant peace,  but  we  do  bring  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  that  can  lead  to  a  last- 
ing peace. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  the  extraor- 
dinary action  of  requesting  this  spe- 
cial joint  session  of  the  Congress,  because 
we  have  before  us  an  extraordinary  op- 
portunity. I  have  not  come  here  seek- 
ing to  make  new  annoimcements  in  a 
dramatic  setting.  This  simimit  has  al- 
ready made  its  news.  It  has  barely  be- 
gun, however,  to  make  its  mark  on  our 
world.  And  I  ask  you  to  join  me  tonight 
while  events  are  fresh,  while  the  iron  is 
hot,  and  start  to  consider  how  we  can 
help  to  make  that  mark  what  we  want 
it  to  be.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
a  new  relationship  between  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  in  the  world,  and  now 
it  is  up  to  us — to  all  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber,  to  all  of  us  across  America — 
to  join  with  other  nations  in  building  a 
new  house  upon  that  foundation,  one 
that  can  be  a  home  for  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind and  a  shelter  against  the  storms  of 
conflict. 

As  a  preliminary,  therefore,  to  request- 
ing your  concun-ence  in  some  of  the 
agreements  we  reached,  and  your  ap- 
proval of  the  funds  to  carry  out  others, 
and  also  as  the  keynote  to  the  unity  in 
which  this  Government  and  this  Nation 
must  go  forward  from  here,  I  am  render- 
ing this  immediate  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  the  Moscow  sum- 
mit. 

The  pattern  of  United  States-Soviet 
summit  diplomacy  in  the  cold  war  era 
is  well  known  to  all  those  In  this  Cham- 
ber. One  meeting  after  another  produced 
a  brief,  euphoric  mood— the  spirit  of 
Geneva,  the  spirit  of  Camp  David,  the 
spirit  of  Vierma,  the  spirit  of  Qlassboro— 
but  without  producing  significant  prog- 
ress on  the  reaDy  difficult  issues.  And 
so  early  in  this  administration  I  stated 
that  the  prospect  of  concrete  restilts, 
not  atmospheric,  would  be  our  criterion 
for  meetings  at  the  highest  level.  And 
I  also  announced  our  intention  to  pur- 
sue negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
across  a  broad  front  of  related  issues, 
with  the  purpose  of  creating  the  mo- 
mentum of  achievement  in  which  prog- 
ress in  one  area  could  contribute  to 
progress  in  others.  This  is  the  basis 
on  which  we  prepared  for  and  conducted 
last  week's  talks.  This  was  a  work 
summit. 

We  sought  to  establish  not  a  superficial 
spirit  of  Moscow,  but  a  solid  record  of 
progress  on  solving  the  dlfflculties  which 
so  long  have  divided  our  two  nations, 
and  also  have  divided  the  world.  Review- 
ing the  number  and  the  scope  of  agree- 
ments that  emerged,  I  think  we  have 
accomplished  that  goal. 
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Recognizing  the  responsibility  of  the 
advanced,  industrial  nations  to  set  an 
example  in  combating  mankind's  com- 
mon enemies,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
in  efforts  to  reduce  pollution  and  enhance 
oivironmental  quality.  We  have  agreed 
to  work  together  in  the  field  of  medical 
science  and  public  health,  particularly 
in  the  conquest  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  Recognizing  that  the  quest  for 
useful  knowledge  transcends  the  differ- 
ences between  ideologies  and  social  %ys- 
tems,  we  have  agreed  to  expand  United 
States  and  Soviet  cooperation  in  many 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  We  have 
joined  in  plans  for  an  exciting  new  ad- 
venture— a  new  adventure  in  the  co- 
operative exploration  of  spEu;e  which  will 
begin,  subject  to  congressional  approval 
of  funds,  with  the  joint  orbital  mission 
of  an  Apollo  vehicle  and  a  Soviet  space- 
craft in  1975.  By  forming  habits  of  co- 
(^ration  and  strengthening  institu- 
tional ties  in  areas  of  peaceful  enterprise, 
these  four  agreements  to  which  I  have 
referred  will  create  on  both  sides  a 
steadily  growing  vested  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Expanded 
United  States-Soviet  trade  will  also  yield 
advantages  to  both  of  our  nations.  When 
the  two  largest  economies  in  the  world 
start  trading  with  each  other  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  living  standards  In  both  na- 
tions will  rise,  and  the  stake  which  both 
have  in  peace  will  increase. 

Progress  In  this  area  is  proceeding  on 
schedule.  At  the  summit  we  established 
a  Joint  Commercial  Commission  which 
will  complete  the  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
we  expect  the  final  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment to  be  settled  later  this  year. 

Two  further  accords  which  were 
reached  last  week  have  a  much  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  search  for  peace 
and  security  in  the  world.  One  of  these 
is  the  agreement  between  the  American 
and  Soviet  navies,  aimed  at  significantly 
reducing  the  chances  of  dangerous  in- 
cidents between  our  ships  and  aircraft 
at  sea;  and,  second  and  most  Important, 
there  is  the  treaty  and  the  related  exec- 
utive agreement  which  will  limit  for  the 
first  time  both  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  the  arse- 
nals of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Three-fifths  of  all  the  people  alive  in 
the  world  today  have  spent  their  whole 
lifetimes  under  the  shadow  of  a  nuclear 
war  which  could  be  touched  off  by  the 
arms  race  among  the  great  powers.  Last 
Friday  in  Moscow  we  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  that  era  which  be- 
gan In  1945.  We  took  the  first  step  toward 
a  new  era  of  mutually  agreed  restraint 
and  arms  limitation  between  the  two 
principal  nuclear  powers.  With  this  step 
we  have  enhanced  the  securi^  of  both 
nations.  We  have  begun  to  check  the 
wasteful  and  dangerous  spiral  of  nu- 
clear arms  which  has  dominated  rela- 
tions between  our  two  coimtries  for  a 
generation.  We  have  begim  to  reduce 
the  level  of  fear  by  reducing  the  causes 
of  fear  for  oxa  two  peoples  and  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  ABM  treaty 
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will  be  submitted  promptly  for  the  Sen- 
ate's advice  and  consent  for  ratification 
and  the  interim  agreement  limiting  cer- 
tain offensive  weapons  will  be  submitted 
to  both  Houses  for  concurrence,  because 
we  can  undertake  agreements  as  im- 
portant as  these  only  on  a  basis  of  full 
partnership  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 

I  ask  from  this  Congress  and  I  ask  from 
the  Nation  the  fullest  scrutiny  of  these 
EUM^rds.  I  am  confident  such  examina- 
tion will  imderscore  the  truth  of  what  I 
told  the  Soviet  people  on  television  just 
a  few  nights  ago,  that  this  is  an  agree- 
ment in  the  interest  of  both  nations. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  when  we  consider  what  the  stra- 
tegic balance  would  have  looked  like 
later  in  the  1970's  If  there  had  been  no 
arms  limitation,  It  is  clear  that  the 
agreements  forestall  a  major  spiraling  of 
the  arms  race,  one  which  would  have 
worked  to  our  disadvantage  since  we 
have  no  current  building  programs  for 
the  categories  of  weapons  which  have 
been  frozen,  and  since  no  new  building 
program  could  have  produced  any  new 
weapons  to  those  categories  durtog  the 
period  of  the  freeze. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
studied  the  strategic  balance  to  great  de- 
tail with  my  senior  advisers  for  more 
than  3  years;  and  I  can  assure  you,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  t(xilght,  that  the  present  and 
planned  strategic  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  without  question  sufficient  for 
the  matotenance  of  our  security  and  the 
protection  of  our  vital  toterests. 

No  power  on  earth  is  stronger  than 
the  United  States  of  America  today,  and 
none  will  be  stronger  than  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  future. 

This  is  the  only  national  defense  pos- 
ture that  can  ever  be  acceptatde  to  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  the  posture  I 
ask  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect by  approvtog  the  arms  limitation 
agreements  to  which  I  have  referred. 
This  is  the  posture  which,  with  the  re- 
sponsible co<n>eration  of  the  Congress, 
I  will  take  a3\  the  necessary  steps  to 
matotato  to  our  future  defense  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  talks  which  led 
to  the  specific  agreements  which  I  have 
listed,  I  also  had  both  very  frank  and 
extensive  discussions  with  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues 
about  several  parts  of  the  world  where 
American  and  Soviet  toterests  have  come 
to  conflict.  With  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  to  Europe,  we  recorded 
our  totentions  of  proceeding  later  this 
year  with  multilateral  consultations 
looking  toward  a  conference  on  security 
and  co(H)eratioa  to  sdl  of  Europe. 

We  have  also  Jototly  agreed  to  move 
forward  with  negotiations  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  to  central  Eu- 
rope. 

The  problem  of  ending  the  Vietnam 
war  which  engages  the  hopes  of  all 
Americans  was  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sively discussed  subjects  on  our  agenda. 
It  would  only  Jeopardize  the  search  of 
peace  if  I  were  to  review  here  all  that 
was  said  on  that  subject.  I  will  simply 
say  this:  Each  side  obviously  has  its  own 
iMtot  of  view  and  its  own  approach  to 


this  very  difficult  issue.  But  at  the  same 
time  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  share  an  overriding  desire  to 
achieve  a  more  stable  peace  to  the  world. 

I  emphasize  to  you  once  agato,  this 
admtoistration  has  no  higher  goal — a 
goal  that  I  know  all  of  you  share — than 
bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  early 
and  honorable  end.  We  are  ending  the 
war  to  Vietnam,  but  we  shall  end  it  to  a 
way  which  will  not  betray  our  friends, 
risk  the  lives  of  the  courageous  Ameri- 
cans still  serving  m  Vietnam,  break  faith 
with  those  held  prisoners  by  the  enemy, 
or  stain  the  honor  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Another  area  where  we  had  very  full, 
frank,  and  extensive  discussions  was  tlie 
Middle  East.  I  reiterated  the  American 
people's  commitment  to  the  survival  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  to  a  settlement 
just  to  all  the  countries  to  the  area.  Both 
sides  stated  in  the  communique  their  to- 
tention  to  support  the  Iran  peace  mission 
and  other  appropriate  efforts  to  achieve 
this  objective.  The  ftoal  acliievement  of 
the  Moscow  conference  was  the  signing 
of  a  landmark  declaration  entitled  "Basic 
Principles  of  Mutual  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R." 

As  these  12  basic  prtociples  are  put 
toto  practice,  they  can  provide  a  solid 
framework  for  the  future  development 
of  better  American-Soviet  relations.  They 
begin  with  the  recognition  that  two  nu- 
clear nations,  each  of  which  has  the 
power  to  destroy  humanity,  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  coexist  peacefully,  be- 
cause to  a  nuclear  war,  there  would  be 
no  winners,  only  losers. 

The  basic  principles  commit  both  sides 
to  avoid  direct  military  confrontation 
and  to  exercise  constructive  leadership 
and  restratot  with  respect  to  smaller  con- 
flicts to  other  parts  of  the  world  which 
could  drag  the  major  powers  toto  war. 
They  disavow  any  totention  to  create 
spheres  of  influence  or  to  conspire 
against  the  toterest  of  any  other  nation, 
a  point  I  would  underscore  by  saytog 
once  agato  tonight  that  America  values 
its  ties  with  all  nations,  from  our  oldest 
allies  to  Europe  and  Asia,  as  I  empha- 
sized by  my  visit  to  Iran,  to  our  good 
friends  in  the  third  world  and  to  our  new 
relationship  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  Chtoa. 

The  improvement  of  relations  depends 
not  only,  of  course,  on  words,  but  far 
more  on  actions.  The  principles  to  which 
we  agreed  In  Moscow  are  like  a  road  map. 
Now  tbat  the  map  has  been  laid  out,  it  is 
up  to  each  country  to  follow  It. 

The  United  States  totends  to  adhere  to 
these  prtociples.  The  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  have  todlcated  a  similar  to- 
tention. However,  we  must  remember 
that  Soviet  ideology  still  proclaims  hos- 
tility to  some  of  America's  most  basic 
values.  The  Soviet  leaders  remato  com- 
mitted to  that  ideology.  Like  the  nation 
they  lead,  they  are  and  they  will  conttoue 
to  be  totally  dedicated  competitors  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

As  we  shape  our  policies  for  the  period 
ahead,  therefore,  we  must  matotato  our 
defenses  at  an  adequate  level  until  there 
is  mutual  agreement  to  limit  forces. 

The  time-tested  policies  of  vigilance 
and  flmmess  which  have  brought  us  to 
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this  summit  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
safely  cany  us  forward  to  further  prog- 
ress In  reaching  agreements  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  war. 

Our  successes  in  the  strategic  arms 
talks  and  in  the  Berlin  negotiations 
which  opened  the  road  to  Moscow  came 
about,  because  over  the  past  3  years  we 
have  consistently  refused  proposals  for 
unilaterally  abandoning  the  ABM,  uni- 
laterally pulling  back  our  forces  from 
Eiurope,  and  drastically  cutting  the  de- 
fense budget.  And  the  Congress  deserves 
the  appreciation  of  the  American  people 
for  having  the  courage  to  vote  such  pro- 
posals down  and  to  maintain  the  strength 
America  needs  to  protect  its  Interests. 

As  we  continue  the  strategic  arms 
talks,  seeking  a  permanent  offensive 
weapons  treaty,  we  must  bear  the  les- 
sons of  the  earlier  talks  well  in  mind. 
By  the  same  token,  we  must  stand  stead- 
fastly with  our  NATO  partners  if  nego- 
tiations leading  to  a  new  detente  and  a 
mutual  reduction  of  forces  in  Europe  are 
to  be  productive.  Maintaining  the 
strength,  integrity,  and  steadfastness  of 
our  free  world  alliances  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  all  of  our  other  initiatives 
for  peace  and  security  in  the  world  must 
rest. 

As  we  seek  better  relations  with  those 
who  have  been  our  adversaries  we  will 
not  let  down  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world. 

And  in  this  period  we  must  keep  our 
economy  vigorous  and  competitive  if  the 
opening  for  greater  East- West  trade  is 
to  mean  anything  at  all,  and  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  shouldered  aside  in  world 
markets  by  the  growing  potential  of  the 
economies  of  Japan,  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  For  America  to  continue  its 
role  of  helping  to  build  a  more  peaceful 
world  we  must  keep  America  No.  1  eco- 
nomically in  the  world. 

And  we  must  maintain  our  own  mo- 
mentimi  of  domestic  innovation  and 
growth  and  reform  If  the  opportunities 
for  Joint  action  with  the  Soviets  are  to 
fulfill  their  promise.  As  we  seek  agree- 
ments to  build  peace  abroad  we  must 
keep  America  moving  forward  at  home. 

Most  importantly,  if  the  new  age  we 
seek  is  ever  to  become  a  reality,  we  must 
keep  America  strong  In  spirit,  a  nation 
proud  of  its  greatness  as  a  free  society, 
confident  of  its  mission  in  the  world.  Let 
us  be  committed  to  otir  way  of  life  as 
wholeheartedly  as  the  Communist  lead- 
ers with  whom  we  seek  a  new  relation- 
ship are  committed  to  their  system. 

Let  us  always  be  proud  to  show  In  our 
words  and  actions  what  we  know  In  our 
hearts,  that  we  believe  In  America. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  challenges 
of  peace.  They  are  in  some  ways  even 
more  difficult  than  the  challenges  of  war. 
But  we  are  equal  to  them,  and  as  we 
meet  them  we  will  be  able  to  go  forward 
and  explore  the  sweeping  possibilities  for 
peace  which  this  season  of  simunits  has 
now  opened  up  for  the  world. 

For  decades  America  has  been  locked 
in  hostile  confrontation  with  the  two 
great  Conununist  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  We  were  engaged  with  the  one  at 
many  points  and  almost  totally  isolated 
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from  the  other.  But  our  relationships 
with  both  had  reachnl  a  deadly  impasse. 
All  three  countries  were  victims  of  the 
kind  of  bondage  about  which  Oeorge 
Washington  long  ago  warned  in  these 
words: 

The  nation  which  Indulges  towttfd  another 
an  habitual  hatred  is  a  slave  to  its  own 
animosity. 

But  now  in  the  brief  space  of  4  months 
these  journeys  to  Peking  and  to  Moscow 
have  begim  to  free  us  from  perpetxial 
confrontation.  We  have  moved  toward 
better  understanding,  mutual  respect, 
point-by-point  settlement  of  differences 
with  boUi  of  the  major  Communist 
powers. 

Now,  this  one  series  of  meetings  has 
not  rendered  an  imperfect  world  sud- 
denly perfect.  There  still  are  deep  philo- 
sophical differences.  There  still  are  parts 
of  the  world  in  which  age-old  hatreds 
persist.  The  threat  of  war  has  not  been 
eliminated.  It  has  been  reduced.  We  are 
making  progress  toward  a  world  in  which 
leaders  of  nations  will  settle  their  differ- 
ences by  negotiation,  not  by  force,  and 
in  which  they  learn  to  Uve  with  their 
differences  so  that  their  sons  will  not 
have  to  die  for  those  differences. 

It  was  particularly  fitting  that  this 
trip,  aimed  at  building  such  a  world, 
should  have  concluded  in  Poland.  No 
coimtry  in  the  world  has  suffered  more 
from  war  than  Poland,  and  no  country 
has  more  to  gain  from  peace.  The  faces 
of  the  people,  who  gave  us  such  a  heart- 
warming welcome  in  Warsaw  yesterday 
and  then  again  this  morning  and  this 
afternoon,  told  an  eloquent  story  of  suf- 
fering from  war  in  the  past  and  of  hope 
for  peace  in  the  future.  One  could  see  it 
in  their  faces.  It  made  me  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  that  America  must  do 
all  in  its  power  to  help  that  hope  for 
peace  come  true  for  all  people  in  the 
world. 

As  we  ctmtinue  that  effort,  our  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  wUl  be  all-impor- 
tant. For  the  summits  of  1972  have  not 
belonged  just  to  one  person  or  to  one 
party  or  to  one  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment alone.  Rather,  they  are  part  of  a 
great  national  journey  for  peace.  Every 
American  can  claim  a  share  in  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  that  journey  so  far, 
and  every  American  has  a  major  stake 
in  the  success  of  the  future.  An  unpar- 
aUeled  opportunity  has  been  placed  In 
America's  hands.  Never  has  there  been 
a  time  when  hope  was  more  Justified  or 
when  complacency  was  more  dangerous. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  And 
because  we  have  begim,  history  now  lays 
upon  us  a  special  obligation  to  see  it 
through.  We  can  seize  this  moment  or 
we  can  lose  it.  We  can  make  good  this 
opportunity  to  build  a  new  structin-e  of 
peace  in  the  world,  or  we  can  let  it  slip 
away. 

Together,  therefore,  let  us  seize  the 
moment  so  that  our  children  and  the 
world's  children  can  live  free  of  the  fears 
and  free  of  the  hatreds  that  have  been 
the  lot  of  mankind  through  the  cen- 
turies. And  then  the  historians  of  some 
futiu-e  age  will  write  of  the  year  1972, 
not  that  this  was  the  year  America  went 
up  to  the  summit  and  then  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  valley  again,  but  that  this 


was  the  year  when  America  helped  to 
lead  the  world  up  out  of  the  lowlands  of 
constant  war  and  on  to  the  high  plateau 
of  lasting  peace. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
At  10  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now  dis- 
solved. 

Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


REFERENCE  OF  MESSAGE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT TO  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
THE  UNION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  message  of  the  President  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

"The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.)  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  June  5,  1972,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

20M.  A  letter  tnaa.  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report  and 
audit  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1971,  pursuant 
to  33  Stat.  699.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  certified  public  ac- 
countant for  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  Inc.,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  league  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1972.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-817;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAOQERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14456.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  program  of  assistance 
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under  uiai  act  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Kept.  No.  92-1107).  Referred  to  the 
Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  16081.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  en- 
large the  authority  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  In  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  against  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-1108). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  14731.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  WUdUfe  Act  of  1956 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  therein  prohibiting 
the  shooting  at  birds,  fish,  and  other  ani- 
mals from  aircraft:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-1109).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14106. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  to  authorize  Increased  appropria- 
tions; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1110).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  x<iT,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMrs.ABZUO: 

HJl.  15260.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transmit- 
tal of  the  Department  of  Defense  6-year  de- 
fense program  and  for  congressional  delib- 
eration of  major  mission  and  support  func- 
tions of  the  6-year  defense  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJa.  16261.  A  blU  to  prohibit  Federal  assist- 
ance to  rental  housing  projects  where  tenants 
are  not  allowed  to  have  dogs,  or  to  local 
governments  which  do  not  permit  doga  in 
rental  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  16262.  A  bUI  to  amend  Utle  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  imable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to 
authorize  project  grants  to  Increase  the  avaU- 
abillty  and  effectiveness  of  such  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HM.  15263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  in 
computing  gross  Income  for  theft  losses^sus- 
talned  by  Individuals,  for  certain  amounta 
paid  to  protect  against  theft,  for  medical 
expenses  caused  by  criminal  conduct,  and  for 
funeral  expenses  of  victims  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Jkleans. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  15264.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  system  of 
ratings  for  network  television  programs  in 
order  to  warn  viewers  of  physical  violence 
or  obscenity  contained  in  such  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  16266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  benefits  to  siu-vivora  of  poUce 
officers,  firemen,  and  correction  officers  klUed 
in  the  line  of  duty,  and  to  poUce  officers, 
iiiemen,  and  correction  officers  who  are  dis- 
abled In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.ANNUNZIO: 

B.R.  15266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


ByMr.  BADILLO: 
B.M.  15367.  A  bill  to  promote  homeowner- 
ship  by  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
by  assisting  them  in  acquiring.  rehabUl- 
tatlng.  and  improving  the  structures  in 
which  they  are  tenants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJEi.  15268.  A  bill  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  realistic  plan  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  multiple  sclerosis  at  the  earUest 
possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.BEROLAND: 
HH.  15269.  A  blU  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  national  transportation  policy  for 
the  next  60  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJa.  15270.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  correctional  man- 
power training  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

H.R.  15271.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  third  week  of  May  as  "Lone 
Defenders  Weelt";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  15272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  con4>uta- 
tlon  of  pay  of  members  of  the  armed  services 
retired  for  permanent  disability  sustained  in 
line  of  duty,  or  for  years  of  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  16273.  A  bill  to  Insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  Items 
which  narrow  the  income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3 -year 
period  of  existing  provisions  of  these  types; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  16274.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (by  request) : 
H.R.  16275.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  for  the  1970's  by  strengthening 
the  organization  and  delivwy  of  health  care 
nationwide  and  by  making  comprehensive 
health  oare  Insurance  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  16276.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  691  (g) 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  ex- 
clude corporations  and  labor  organizations 
from  the  scope  of  the  prohibitions  against 
government  contractors  in  section  611  of  title 
18;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL    (for  hlmstif,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  CoaiCAN.  Mr.  Fkabeb,  Mr. 
Hechlei  of  West  VirglnU.  Mr.  Hel- 
STosKi,  Mr.  Ketch,  and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
HJl.   16277.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  the  bus  company  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  approve  amendments  to 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Autboclty  compact,  and  for  other  piupceca; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Ocdum- 
bla. 

ByMr.  Du  PONT: 
HJl.  16278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cottch- 
LiN,  and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
HJt.  16279.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  exclude  prisoners  In  work  re- 
lease programs  from  the  provisions  of  Federal 


law  forbidding  the  use  of  oonvtot  labw;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MosHxa) : 

HJl.  16280.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  annual 
appropriation  authorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fadnt- 
ROT,  Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  HoGAN) : 

KM.  16281.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  carry  out 
the  expansion  and  renovation  of  the  Blue 
Plains  Sewage  Treatment  Facility;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coiiimbia. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

HJl.  16282.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in 
order  to  advance  the  national  attack  against 
heart,  blood  vessel.  lung,  and  blood  diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  16283.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJt.  16284.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials  and  elected  town  and 
township  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts : 

HJt.  15286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  15288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJR.  15287.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Aot  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the  light 
residential  construction  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  16288.  A  blU  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEATINO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dexwinski.  iSt.  Ware.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
PODELL,  Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Cou-ins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 

KM.  16288.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
criminal  defendants  to  a  speedy  trial  and  to 
reduce  crime  and  injustice  by  improving  the 
supervision  of  persons  released  on  l>aU  and 
probation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

KM.  16290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15291.  A  blU  to  Insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  items 
which  narrow  the  income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3-year 
period  of  existing  provisions  of  these  typee; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

KM.  16292.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  of  certain  grounds  for  exclusion  and 
deportation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  LINK: 
HJt.  15293.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  bank  stabilization  works  on 
the  Missouri  River  below  Oarrlaon  Dam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eck- 
HAKOT,  and  Mr.  Cabnet)  : 
HJl.  15294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
to  provide  for  the  recall  of  certain  defective 
motor  vehicles  without  charge  to  the  owners 
thereof,  to  authorize  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  N£LSEN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  15295.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Zoning  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  the  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  15296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  PODEIiL: 
HJl.  15297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
againat  the  Individual  income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependenta;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  15298.  A  bill  to  insiire  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  items 
which  narrow  the  Income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  existing  provisions  of  these 
typee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  QUIE: 
HJR.  16299.  A  bill  to  further  the  achieve- 
ment  of   equal    educational    opportunities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJi.  15300.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUPPB: 
HJt.  15301.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members 
of   the    uniformed   services,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BTAN: 
H.R.  15302.  A  bill  to  insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  items 
which  narrow  the  income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding  now  for  the   termination   over   a  3- 
year  period  of  existing  provisions  of  these 
typee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAOQERS   (for  hUnself  and 
Mr.  Springes)  : 
H.R.  15303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  facUl- 
tate   closer   Securities   and   Exchange   Com- 
mission scrutiny  of  the  self-regulatory  proc- 
esses and  to  make  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission   over   the  self-regulatory   organiza- 
tions   consistent    by    conferring    upon    the 
Commission    addltloxtal    responsibility    and 
authority    with    regard    to    the    adoption, 
amendment,  alteration,  or  rescission  of  rules 
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of  self-regulatory  organizations,  the  en- 
forcement of  rules  of  self-regulatory  orga- 
nizations, and  the  review  of  disciplinary  ac- 
tion taken  by  self-reg\ilatory  organizations 
against  their  members;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  15304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  with  respect  to 
the  assignment  of  Investment  advisory  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 
Hit.  15305.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
tJnlted  States  Code  to  provide  that  personal 
delivery  of  notification  of  death  of  service- 
men to  the  next  of  kin  may  only  be  made 
by  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  VEYSET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pettis)  : 
HH.  15306.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation 
of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licensing 
and  inspection  of  all  blood  banks,  and  to 
establish  a  national  registry  of  blood  donors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  15307.  A  bill  to  permit  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Alrforce  Service  Pilots  to 
acquire,  for  a  limited  time,  insurance  upon 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  with  certain 
exceptions  as  apply  with  reject  to  national 
service  life  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  15308.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  15309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  certain 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  to  perform 
services  or  labor  of  a  seasonal  nature  under 
contracts  of  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  15310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   with   respect  to   certain  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  occupations, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WTMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
HJl.  16311.  A  blU  to  protect  collectors  of 
antique  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  or  the  importation  of 
Imitations  of  such  glassware;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Intertate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
HJl.  15312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  15313.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  in  the 
administration  of  the  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiure  shall,  within  the  limits  which  he 
will  prescribe,  permit  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain food  vending  machines  In  participating 
schools  where  the  proceeds  of  such  operations 
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go  to  organizations  sponaored  or  approved 
by  the  school;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  15314.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure 
that  adequate  fimds  are  available  for  the 
conduct  of  sununer  food  service  programs 
for  children  from  areas  in  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  and  from  areas  in 
which  there  are  high  concentrations  of 
working  mothers,  and  for  Obter  purposes 
related  to  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Latx>r. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ktros,  Mr.  Pbetes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Cai- 
TER,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 

HJl.  15315.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  16316.  A  bill  to  construct  an  Indian 
Art  and  Cultural  Center  in  Rlverton,  Wyo., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.WYLIE: 

H.R.  15317.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize 
the  difference  In  hazards  to  employees  be- 
tween the  heavy  construction  industry  and 
the  light  residential  construction  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  636.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  horror,  shock,  and  dismay  of 
Congress  at  the  Incident  at  Tel  Aviv  Airport 
on  May  31,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  1214.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  permit  the  aban- 
donment of  a  line  of  railroad  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.RANOEL: 

H.J.  Res.  1215.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
"Children's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.  Res.  1008.  Befl(dution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  that 
the  full  amount  appropriated  for  the  rural 
electrification  program  for  fiscal  1972  should 
be  made  available  by  the  administration  to 
carry  out  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Apprc^rlatlons. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
HJl.  16318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
J.  Wolff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJl.  15319.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  USE  OP  "MS.' 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  so 
much  attention  has  been  given  the  use 
of  "Ms."  by  the  women's  liberation 
movement,  I  think  there  are  many  who 


would  appreciate  hearing  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  I,  therefore,  bring  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  received  to  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

Congressman  William  Hdngats, 
Howe  of  Repreaentattoes. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Hungatx:  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  your  office  and  one  from  you. 
Thanks  so  much  for  responding.  Now  (with 
tongue  in  cheek)  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 
you. 


You  are  one  up  on  me  on  the  Women's 
Lib  movement,  addressing  my  letter  as  Ms. 
Now  I  am  sure  this  Is  a  convenience  in  aU 
the  many  letters  you  send  out.  and  Is  prob- 
ably a  bouquet  to  your  many  women  con- 
stituents. 

I  really  don't  care  what  you  call  anyone 
else,  in  fact  it  doean't  matter  what  I  am 
addressed  by  especiaUy  by  a  letter. 

But  I  wear  that  Mrs.  proudly  and  feel  I 
have  accomplished  a  heck  of  a  lot  with  that 
tacked  in  ftx>nt  of  my  name.  I  feel  completely 
liberated,  make  no  apologies  for  being  fem- 
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Inlne  nor  for  acting  on  occasion  "Jiist  like  a 
woman". 

I  think  I  have  the  most  exciting  job  that 
Is  available  in  Monroe  City.  I  try  to  do  the 
best  Job  that  I  possibly  can,  am  constantly 
learning,  recognize  there  is  some  of  the  heavy 
work  I  cannot  do  nor  do  I  care  to  do,  and 
give  the  strong  arms  and  backs  around  me 
credit  for  what  I  don't.  I  feel  like  there  is 
nothing  around  here  I  cannot  accomplish  if 
I  really  want  to  and  being  a  woman  will  not 
hold  me  back. 

In  the  meantime,  X  have  raised  10  wonder- 
ful children,  sent  five  of  them  to  college,  with 
the  sixth  getting  ready  to  go.  Two  of  them 
have  come  back  in  the  teaching  field,  the 
others  are  filling  a  productive  place  in  the 
community,  with  their  music,  art.  church 
and  volunteer  work.  We  have  seen  four  of 
them  leave  for  their  education,  then  come 
back  to  Monroe  City  to  carry  on  their  life's 
work. 

Like  their  mother  and  father,  they  find  a 
small  town  and  farm  a  wonderful  place  to 
be  In  this  20th  century.  Like  their  mother 
and  father,  they  tend  to  be  a  Uttle  old- 
fashioned,  somewhat  conservative  and  very 
family  oriented.  And  I  find  this  not  bad  at  all. 

So,  (while  seriously  recognizing  many 
problems  for  women  not  in  my  position)  I 
look  aroiind  me  and  see  the  multiple  bless- 
ings, advantages,  the  chances  for  education 
and  self-help  for  women,  I  have  to  say, 
"When  you  call  me  Ms.,  smile". 

For,  to  pharaphrase  a  bit  the  somewhat 
appalling  commercial,  "I  can't  believe  I've  got 
the  whole  thing". 
Sincerely, 

JuANiTA  Yates. 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  POR 
SAFETY 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF  NRBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ele- 
ments of  American  free  enterpilse  are 
working  together  to  reduce  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  destruction  of  property  from 
motor  vehicle  accidents. 

An  excellent  example  is  provided  by 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  awards.  These  awards 
are  funded  through  a  grant  from  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Highway  Users  Foun- 
dation. They  are  named  in  memory  of 
a  former  president  and  chairman  of  the 
Gaieral  Motors  Corp.  Mr.  Sloan  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  organized  highway  safety 
movement  and  an  innovator  of  programs 
to  improve  highway  transportation. 

On  Jime  28,  1972,  the  24th  annual 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  awards  will  be  presented 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Raybum  Building. 
Presentations  will  be  made  to  magazines 
in  several  categories,  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  to  television  and  radio 
stations. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  report  that  the 
award  for  the  best  campaign  to  promote 
traffic  safety  by  a  radio  station  in  a  city 
of  less  than  100.000  population  will  be 
given  to  WJAG.  Norfolk,  Nebi-.  Norfolk 
is  a  city  with  a  1970  population  of  16,607. 

The  award  to  WJAG  this  >ear  is  just 
recognition  for  the  superb  Job  that  this 
pioneer  radio  station  has  been  doing 
through  the  years.  The  efforts  to  promote 
street  and  highway  safety  by  WJAG  in- 
clude weekly  broadcasts  by  the  Nebraska 
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Highway  Safety  Patrol,  school  safety  an- 
noimcements  by  children,  announce- 
ments on  traffic  safety  from  many 
sources  and  broadcasting  of  road  and 
weather  alerts  whenever  motorists  are  to 
be  faced  with  unusual  driving  situations. 
I  am  proud  to  have  in  the  district  I 
represent  a  radio  station  such  as  WJAG 
which  serves  in  the  public  interest  to 
educate  and  alert  its  listeners  so  effec- 
tively on  countless  matters  of  the  general 
welfare. 


VETERINARIANS  AND  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICIALS  CALL  FOR 
ENACTMENT  OF  RANGEL  BILL 
TO  REGULATE  HYPODERMIC 
NEEDLES   AND   SYRINGES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  drug 
use  continuing  to  rise  in  this  country,  it 
is  critical  that  Congress  attacks  all  as- 
pects of  the  heroin  crisis.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  300.000  addicts  live  in  New 
York  City  alone  and  that  22,000  of  them 
are  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York. 

The  control  of  heroin  paraphernalia 
has  been  largely  unsuccessful  so  far  in 
the  United  States.  Different  States  with 
different  laws  mean  that  the  pusher  or 
addict  can  travel  a  few  miles  to  obtain 
the  chemicals  to  cut  the  heroin,  the  ma- 
terials to  package  it,  and  the  hypodermic 
needles  and  syringes  to  inject  it. 

Medical  professionals  committed  to 
fighting  the  drug  epidemic  with  all  possi- 
ble weapons  and  law  enforcement  officials 
who  witness  first-hand  the  stTrocketing 
rate  of  narcotics-related  crime  have 
called  for  the  strict  Federal  regulation  of 
hypodermic  needles  and  syringes.  They 
recognize  that  any  step  forward  we  take 
in  this  most  critical  battle  can  be  meas- 
ured in  the  terms  of  human  lives  saved. 

The  Westchester-Rockland  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  the  Indiana  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  Davenport,  Iowa,  have  expressed 
their  strong  support  for  the  Hypodermic 
Needle  and  Syringe  Control  Act  of  1972 
(HJi.  12935) .  I  am  pleased  to  share  their 
comments  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  comments  follow: 

CiTT  OF  Davenport, 
Davenport,  Iowa.  May  11, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Ranoel, 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rangel:  I  wish  to  compliment 
you  on  your  efforts  to  tighten  controls  on  the 
paraphernalia  and  Instruments  of  drug 
abuse  that  can  be  piuchased  through  the 
malls. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  of  our  minds  tliat 
drug  abuse  Is  one  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  That  drug  abuse 
has  certainly  caused  the  high  rate  of  In- 
crease In  crime  so  that  the  drug  abusers  can 
meet  their  personal  addiction  needs  is  also 
recognized. 
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Please  be  assured  of  our  full  cooperation 
In  all  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Wright, 

Chief  of  Police. 
Chris  Swamson, 
Capt.,  Organized  Crime  Unit. 
Robert  O.  Swanson. 
Sgt.,  Organized  Crime  Unit  {Narcotics) . 

Indiana  Veteeinart 
Medical  Association. 
Elkhart.  Ind..  May  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rangel:  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Indiana  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  voted  to  write  you  In  support  of 
your  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  shipment  of 
hypodermic  needles  and  syringes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  feel  there  Is  a  tremendous 
need  for  control  on  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  hypodermic  needles  and  syringes.  The  per- 
missive sale  of  these  materials  as  practiced 
today  puts  them  in  the  hands  of  people  that 
have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  on  their 
proper  useage. 

Strict  control  on  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  these  materials  would  limit  the  availabil- 
ity to  drug  addicts  and  persons  who  would 
cause  harm  to  themselves  and  other  persons. 
The  members  of  the  IVMA  board  go  on 
record  in  support  of  your  blU  (H.R.  12935) 
and  wish  you  success  in  getting  it  enacted 
by  the  congress. 
Sincerely, 

K.  M.  Wbinland. 
IVMA  Acting  Secretary. 

Westchester-Rockland 
Veterinary  Medical  Association, 

Nanuet,  N.Y.,  May  10. 1972. 
The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Snt:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  behalf  of 
the  Westchester-Rockland  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hypodermic  Needle  and  Syringe 
Control  Act  of  1972,  HJl.  12935,  wUl  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  not  only  our  profession 
but  the 'population  of  New  York  State  as 
weU.  For  that  reason  we  respectfuUy  urge 
you  to  continue  to  use  your  good  offices  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  M.  Kaplan,  D.V.M.. 

Secretary. 


AUBURN  UNIVERSITY  RETIRES  SUL- 
LIVAN, BEASLEY  JERSEY  NUMBERS 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer wearer  of  the  blue  and  ortmge  of 
Auburn  University,  I  have  been  ex- 
tremriy  proud  of  the  football  record  the 
school  has  compiled  over  the  years.  Last 
year.  Auburn  had  two  All-Americans — 
quarterback  Pat  Sullivan  who  also  won 
the  Heisman  Trophy — and  his  favorite 
pass  receiver,  Terry  Beasley.  These  two 
young  men  have  served  as  examples  for 
thousands  of  youngsters — not  only  in 
their  abUity  to  play  footbaU  but  in  their 
entire  life-style. 

Last  week.  Auburn  University  paid 
these  two  young  men  an  extremely  high 
compliment — their  Jersey  numbers  were 
retired  forever. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  although  their  playing 
days  at  Auburn  are  over,  I  am  confident 
these  two  athletes  will  continue  to  excell 
in  profestional  football — ^Pat  Sullivan 
with  the  Atlanta  Falcons  and  Terry 
Beasley  with  the  San  Francisco  49'ers. 

George  Smith,  sports  editor  of  the 
Anniston,  Ala.,  Star,  was  at  the  jersey- 
retiring  ceremonies  last  week.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  account  of  the  proceedings 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  this  article 
for  my  colleagues'  study : 

Love  Isn't  Dead  .  .  . 
(By  George  Smith) 

Attburn — May  20,  1972,  the  day  a  love 
aSalr  ended  here  in  the  Loveliest  Village. 

Oh,  the  love  isn't  dead. 

That's  going  to  be  an  enduring  thing,  last- 
ing long  after  the  death  of  Just  about  any- 
body. 

What  happened  was  Auburn  and  Pat  Sul- 
livan and  Terry  Beasley  parted  company  and 
never  again  will  Auburn  peofHe  see  Number 
7  or  Number  88  In  Auburn  blue. 

A  fellow  by  the  Utle  of  Dr.  Hany  Phllpott, 
president  here,  made  that  otDclal  during  half- 
time  ceremonies  of  A-Day  when  he  retired 
Jersey  Number  7  as  In  Pat  Sullivan  and 
Jersey  Number  88  as  In  Terry  Beasley. 

And  that,  again,  mAkes  this  a  place  that 
can  kind  of  get  next  to  you,  make  you  Jtist 
a  little  misty.  Just  a  Uttle  choked  up,  a  Uttle 
sentimental  that  might  make  other  people 
in  other  places  laugh. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  here  for  one 
watching  Saturday  on  a  slightly  cool,  sUghUy 
overcast  day  that  had  a  fellow  remember- 
ing even  before  the  retirement  of  other  Sat- 
urdays in  three  autumns  when  Sullivan  to 
Beasley  was  working  on  an  Auburn,  nay, 
make  that  collegiate  football  legend. 

A    "OOLOEN    KBA" 

Phllpott  referred  to  those  times  as  a 
"golden  era."  He  said  "we  do  honor  today 
two  of  the  greatest  athletes  In  Auburn 
history." 

Right  on  both. 

And  when  17,000  stood  in  standing  ova- 
tion as  first  Sullivan,  then  Beasley  walked 
to  the  mike  you  knew  17,000  agreed. 

The  records  set  by  Sullivan  would  make 
an  afternoon  of  reading  to  say  the  least. 
Including  the  winning  of  the  Helsman 
Trophy.  "If  I  read  them  all,"  said  PhUpott, 
"we  wouldn't  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  second  half." 

As  quarterback,  Sullivan  did  win  more 
honors  and  set  more  records  than  his  favorite 
receiver,  but  the  chunky  little  redhead  from 
Montgomery  is  Just  as  proud.  Just  as  grate- 
ful. 

And  perhaps  PhUpott  was  putting  it  best 
when  he  said  "If  there  were  a  second  place 
award  for  the  Helsman  Ed  Marinaro 
wouldn't  get  It.  Terry  Beasley  would." 

The  beginning  of  the  remembering  came 
early  when  crowds,  men,  women,  little  kids, 
crowded  Into  the  athletic  offices  at  Memorial 
Ck>llseum  to  stare  In  wonder  at  the  Helsman 
Trophy,  a  Ilfesize  oU  painting  of  Sullivan, 
and  two  showcases  containing  the  retired 
Jerseys. 

WHAT   rr   WAS   AU.   ABOITT 

One  oldtimer.  Auburn  from  his  hlghly- 
pollshed  black  shoes  right  through  the  top 
of  his  Sunday  gray  felt  looked  for  a  long, 
long  time  and  tiumed  to  a  bystander  and 
■aid  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  'em  come  and  go 
here  over  the  years,  but  I've  never  seen  any 
like  those  two.  I  don't  think  I  ever  will 
again." 

You  got  the  feeling  he  was  talking  to 
himself. 

Another  led  three  small  boys  by  the  jer- 
seys and  said  "you  cant  get  any  closer. 
You'll  Just  have  to  look  at  them  from  here." 

That  was  what  it  was  for  three  beautiful 
years,  looking  at  Nxmiber  7  and  Number  88 
pitch  and  catch  a  football  as  few  have  before. 
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But  Auburn  people,  when  the  game  was 
played,  did  get  closer,  did  know  Pat  Sullivan 
and  Terry  Beasley  as  people  as  well  as 
players. 

And  that,  too,  Is  a  part  of  a  thing  called 
Auburn. 

Those  17,000  saw  It  again  after  the  re- 
tirement Satiu-day  as  Pat  and  Terry  spent 
the  last  two  quarters  signing  autographs  for 
kids  wearing  Numbers  7  and  88. 

No.  The  love  is  still  there. 

And  Beasley  said  as  much  when  he  said 
"I  want  to  thank  my  teammates.  I  love  them 
everyone  and  I  always  will.  And  I'd  like  to 
thank  God  who  gave  me  the  ability  .  .  .  and 
God  bless  everyone  of  our  .  .  .  and  thank 
you  ,  .  ." 

Ftom  one  who  watched  those  three  years 
thank  you  Pat  and  Terry. 


June  ly  1972 


A  FANTASIZED  CONDITION 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  of 
the  public,  the  following  timely  and  sen- 
sible editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Thursday,  June  1,  1972: 
A  Fantasized  CoNomoN 

Ibe  television  debates  between  Sen. 
Humphrey  and  Sen.  McGovern  remind  us  of 
an  observation  made  earlier  this  year  by 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  "We  are  beginning 
to  encoimter  middle-of-the-road  politicians," 
he  wrote,  "who  will  seemingly  say  anjrthlng. 
We  approach  a  fantasized  condition." 

We  have  Mr.  McGovern  telling  us  that  his 
proposed  $32  billion  cut  in  the  defense  budget 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  "that  the  world 
will  be  as  we  know  it.  If  we  are  attacked  to- 
morrow, all  bets  are  off.  .  .  .  Well  have  to 
prepare  for  It."  And  we  have  Mr.  Humphrey, 
who  a  few  years  ago  was  glorifying  the  "won- 
derful" American  "adventure"  In  Vietnam, 
insisting  that  he  and  Mr.  McGovern  ("Right 
Prom  the  Start")  have  "parallel"  track  rec- 
ords on  the  war  issue. 

The  fantasized  condition  reaches  dizzying 
heights,  though,  when  the  two  take  to  bid- 
ding at  auction  on  various  income-redistri- 
bution schemes. 

Mr.  McGovern  has  a  plan  to  give  every 
U.S.  citizen  (or  is  it  simply  every  resident?) 
(1,000— paying  the  bill  by  raising  taxes  for 
everyone  who  earns  more  than  (12,000.  He 
says  he  doesn't  know  what  the  cost  would  be. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  who  ridicules  the  plan,  says 
it  would  cost  at  least  (60  billion  and  perhaps 
(115  billion.  The  Happy  Warrior  would  In- 
stead raise  Social  Security  benefits  by  36%, 
provide  everybody  with  jobs  Instead  of  wel- 
fare checks,  and  cut  a  mere  $12.5  billion  from 
defense  outlays.  The  latter  Idea,  he  says,  is 
the  modest  proposal  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, which  in  fact  only  presents  it  as  the 
harshest  of  several  options.  Mr.  Humphrey 
has  not  mentioned  Brookings'  estimate  that 
a  (12  billion  defense  cut  woiild  eliminate 
900,000  Jobs. 

The  vertigo  intensifies  as  the  two  presi- 
dential aspirants  hurl  numbers  at  each  other 
in  the  loophole-closing  contest.  Mr.  McGov- 
ern would  close  (38  billion  worth  of  loop- 
holes now  enjoyed  by  "the  rich  and  the 
powerful."  Mr.  Humphrey  points  out  that  a 
goodly  chunk  of  the  McOovem  $28  billion 
would  accrue  by  ending  a  homeowner's  pres- 
ent ability  to  deduct  mortgage  Interest  and 
property  taxes  from  his  federal  taxable  In- 
come. The  Mlnnesotan  wouldn't  think  of 
doing  this  to  Middle  America.  He  would  only 
close  (IS  billion  worth  of  loopholes.  Yet  after 
assiduous  slashing,  the  Brookings  team  could 


find  but  (13  blUlon.  And  this  Included  end- 
ing the  property-tax  writeoff  and  sUte  and 
local  gasoline  tax  deductions — hardly  the 
shelters  for  the  rich  and  the  powerfxil. 

Indeed,  release  of  the  Brookings  study  Is 
the  most  sobering  event  of  the  season.  The 
team,  largely  Democratic  economists  who 
helped  design  the  Great  Society,  acknowl- 
edges that  much  of  the  money  pumped  out 
to  solve  social  problems  in  recent  years  has 
been  wasted.  The  government  Is  now  faced 
with  a  fiscal  mortgage  instead  of  a  fiscal  divi- 
dend. Even  If  no  new  domestic  initiatives  are 
undertaken  in  the  next  two  years,  and  even 
If  the  economy  expands  to  full  employment 
spending  will  rise  faster  than  revenues  by 
(17  billion.  Either  programs  have  to  be  cut 
or  new  sources  of  revenue  sought. 

But  as  the  McGovem-Humphrey  television 
debates  reveal,  a  style  of  dreamy  political 
thinking  persists  which,  refusing  to  be  so- 
bered or  confused  by  the  facts,  proDfUses 
simultaneously  to  cut  taxes  and  Increase 
spending.  It  Is  small  consolation  to  speculate, 
as  their  friends  are  now  suggesting,  that  if 
either  Senator  made  It  to  the  White  House 
he  would  quickly  sense  that  these  fantasies 
have  no  relationship  to  the  real  world. 


SAVE  MY  WIPE  AND  DAUGHTER! 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  1BE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
memorate International  Children's  Day, 
Thursday,  Jime  1, 1  have  sent  a  book  on 
Jewish  history  and  culture,  to  Julia 
Epelman,  age  10,  in  the  Soviet  UniMi. 

Julia  has  been  separated  from  her 
father  because  of  his  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  She  has  not  been  allowed  to  re- 
ceive information  on  her  Jewish  heri- 
tage due  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Her  family  has 
fought  desperately  to  be  reunited  only  to 
have  all  efforts  blocked  by  Soviet  author- 
ities. 

The  father  of  one  child.  Dr.  Michael 
Epelman,  is  beginning  a  hunger  strike 
today  In  front  of  UNICEP  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  dramatize  the 
tragic  dilemma  facing  his  family.  Since 
Dr.  Epelman's  escape  15  months  ago,  his 
wife  and  chUd  have  applied  six  times  to 
join  him.  Each  time  Soviet  oflacials  have 
refused  their  request  and  stated  that 
they  would  never  be  together  as  a  family 
again. 

The  sending  of  the  book  was  taken  in 
cooperation  with  the  Union  of  Councils 
for  Soviet  Jews,  a  group  of  18  organiza- 
tions from  across  the  Nation  based  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  following  story  of  Dr.  Epel- 
man, as  written  In  his  own  words: 
Save  Mt  Wife  and  DattghtebI 

My  name  is  Michael  S.  Epelman.  I  am  a 
resident  of  Berrsheba,  a  citizen  of  Israel.  I 
plead  on  behalf  of  my  wife,  Pollna  A.  Epel- 
man and  our  10  year-old  daughter  Julia, 
both  residents  of  Leningrad,  in  Russia.  This 
plea  Is  at  the  request  of  and  with  the 
authority  of  my  wife,  who  wishes  me  to  act  in 
her  name  to  secure  for  her  and  my  daughter 
their  fundamental  rights.  These  human 
rights  Include  their  right  to  leave  the  USSR 
and  to  be  reunited  with  their  husband  and 
father  In  Israel,  a  country  of  which  they 
are  citizens. 
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I  left  the  Soviet  Union  in  February  1971 
In  order  to  escape  living  In  a  society  where  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  live  my  life  as  a 
Jew.  I  felt  that  the  Soviet  policy  toward  Is- 
rael and  the  Middle  East  conflict  was  totally 
tmacceptable  to  me  since  as  a  Jew  I  coxild 
not  live  and  work  In  a  country  whose  govern- 
ment blindly  supported  regimes  seeking  to 
destroy  my  people.  I  found  it  intolerable  to 
continue  to  render  allegiance  to  a  country 
which  supplied  bullets  whose  piirpose  was 
to  kill  my  brothers — the  citizens  of  Israel. 
My  wife  knew  how  strongly  I  felt  about  my 
Identification  as  a  Jew,  but  I  was  unwilling 
to  inform  her  about  my  decision  to  escape 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  make  her  an  ac- 
complice to  my  act  of  leaving. 

After  I  advised  her  of  my  arrival  In  Israel, 
she  indicated  her  desire  to  be  reunited  with 
me  in  our  native  land.  I  sent  her  a  vyzov  (the 
formal  invitation  to  settle  In  Israel)  and  she 
immediately  began  to  prepare  the  necessary 
documents  to  apply  to  the  OVIR  (Depart- 
ment of  Visas  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  the 
Interior)  for  an  exit  visa  for  herself  and  our 
daughter. 

One  of  the  necessary  docxmients  Is  a  c;iar- 
octeTisUka,  a  reference  from  the  place  of 
employment,  which  In  my  wife's  case  Is  to 
be  given  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  hos- 
pital staff  where  she  works  as  head  of  the 
Pharmacy  Department.  At  this  meeting  she 
was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  the  USSR 
because  she  sought  to  leave.  Her  colleagues 
demanded  that  she  divorce  her  husband, 
whom  they  claimed  was  a  traitor  to  the 
Motherland.  Her  harrassment  by  her  co- 
workers was  severe  and  she  was  Illegally 
taken  for  questioning  by  the  KGB.  On  one 
occasion,  the  KGB  came  to  the  apartment 
where  she  and  our  daughter  live,  late  at 
night,  and  on  another  occasion  they  took 
her  from  the  apartment  of  my  father,  who 
was  recuperating  from  a  stroke.  They  told 
her  that  I  was  Insane  and  made  other  seri- 
ous charges  against  me  In  an  effort  to  break 
her  desire  to  be  reimlted  with  me. 

Early  in  June  1971,  my  wife  made  a  for- 
mal application  for  an  exit  visa.  Within  two 
months  her  application  was  rejected  by  the 
chief  of  the  OVIR  in  Leningrad  without  the 
statement  of  any  legal  grotmds  for  this  de- 
cision. Attempts  to  secure  a  statement  of 
reasons  were  to  no  avail  and  her  t^peals  for 
reconsideration  were  rejected  on  numerous 
occasions  by  various  officials,  including  the 
ifinlster  of  interior  Schelokov.  Her  letter  of 
i^peal  to  Soviet  President  Podgomy  and 
Prime  Minister  Kosygln  never  reached  their 
destinations,  and  these  officials  were  pre- 
vented from  any  consideration  of  the  viola- 
tion of  her  rights.  The  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures Involved  diverted  these  letters  to  the 
I«ningrad  branch  of  the  OVIR  where,  con- 
trary to  her  legal  rights,  the  refusals  were 
automatically  confirmed.  Indeed,  the  OVIR 
never  even  gave  her  a  written  statement  for 
their  refusal.  All  rejections  were  oral  and 
without  any  explanation,  except  that  I  had 
left  the  country  without  authorization.  This 
Is  a  wholly  illegal  basis  for  refusal,  unless 
holding  a  spouse  for  ransom  can  be  regarded 
as  acceptable. 

Having  exhausted  all  internal  channels  and 
remedies,  my  wife  appealed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  in  the  hope  they 
would  Intervene  In  supi>ort  of  her  htunan 
rights  and  in  the  interest  of  humanitarian 
treatment.  No  answer  has  been  received  from 
either  of  these  agencies,  and  presumably  they 
have  taken  no  action  to  date. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enforced  separa- 
tion of  our  family,  our  daughter  has  be- 
come very  nervous  and  anxious  and  my  wife 
liss  become  increasingly  concerned  about  her 
emotional  condition.  The  events  of  the  past 
year  could  not  help  but  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  a  10-year-old  child,  and  they 
have  been  unreasonably  cruel  for  my  wife 
M  well.  It  would  be  hoped  that  those  hu- 
manitarian considerations  would  find  con- 
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cem  among  organizations  ostensibly  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  of  human  rights 
and  dlgmty. 

Early  In  September  1971,  my  wife  wrote  to 
President  Zalman  Shazar  of  Israel  requesting 
Israeli  citizenship,  making  it  clear  by  this 
action  that  her  decUlon  to  be  repatriated  to 
Israel  was  final.  On  September  24.  1971,  a 
formal  ^plication  for  Israeli  citizenship  for 
my  wife  and  daughter  was  filed  with  the 
Israeli  Minister  of  Interior,  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  1962  Nationality  Law  (Amend- 
ment No.  3) ,  and  on  October  28,  1971  a  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  was  granted  by  the 
Minister  of  Interior  under  reference  No.  A- 
5427.  Thus,  both  my  wife  and  daughter  are 
citizens  of  Israel,  although  forcibly  detained 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  situation  of  my  wife  and  daughter, 
apart  from  its  inherent  cruel  and  Inhudbme 
treatment  and  the  violations  of  the  Soviet 
law  involved  in  the  processing  of  her  re- 
quests for  exit  visas,  also  involve  fundamen- 
tal deprivations  of  himian  rights.  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
allegedly  adheres  and  which  it  on  occasion 
invokes,  proclaims: 

"Everyone  has  the  rlgh"t  to  leave  any  coun- 
try, including  his  own."  (Article  13/2) 

"No  one  shall  be  .  .  .  dnUed  the  rlAt  to 
change  his  nationality."  (Article  16/8) 

Both  of  these  fundamental  rigMs  have 
been  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  their 
treatment  of  my  wife  and  daughter.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviet  Union  has  frequently 
asserted  in  various  official  statements  and 
international  forums  that  they  adhered  to 
the  principle  of  reunification  of  famUles,  a 
humanitarian  goal,  clearly  violated  in  this 
case. 

The  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of 
Married  Women  was  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ratified  by  that  country  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1958.  (It  has  also  been 
signed  and  ratified  by  Israel.)  The  Con- 
vention provides  that  the  Contracting 
States  recognize  the  conflicts  in  national- 
ity laws  arise  as  a  consequence  of  the 
change  of  natlonaUty  by  the  husband  dur- 
ing marriage:  recognize  the  provision  of 
Article  16  of  the  UJ*.  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights;  and  desire  to  cooperate 
in  promoting  universal  respect  for  the  hu- 
man rights  of  married  women.  The  clear 
purpose  of  the  Convention  as  articulated  by 
the  United  Nations  is  "to  give  effect  to 
the  principle  laid  down  in  Article  16  of 
the  UJI.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  safeguarding  the  free  wUl  of  the 
wife."  (See  U.N.  Document  E/CN  6/389,  p. 
35) 

To  Implement  these  purposes  and  give 
meaning  and  effect  to  the  Convention,  the 
Contracting  States  agree  In  Article  10  that — 

"Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  any 
two  or  more  Contracting  States  concerning 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  which  is  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiation, shall,  at  the  request  of  any  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  be  referred  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  decision." 

The  Soviet  Union,  In  ratifying  and  acced- 
ing to  this  Convention,  made  no  reservations 
to  Article  10,  as  did  some  ratifying  states,  thus 
clearly  accepting  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  clear  that  as  a  matter  of  international 
law,  my  wife  and  daughter,  as  citizens  of 
Israel,  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  Israel.  This  protection  In- 
cludes Israel's  right  to  Intercede  on  behalf 
of  their  citizens  to  secure  adherence  by  the 
UBBJl.  to  the  Soviet  Union's  obligations  not 
to  violate  human  rights,  and  explicitly  the 
duty  of  Israel  to  bring  any  dispute  before  the 
International  Court  for  settlement. 

In  the  interest  of  the  enforcement  and  ful- 
flllment  of  Internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  my  wife  and  daughter  have  appealed 
to  the  Government  of  Israel  to  intervene  in 
their  behalf  to  secure  for  them  what  is  their 
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due  under  the  UJJ.  Universal  DecIaraUon  of 
Human  Rights.  Their  health,  their  morale. 
Indeed— their  very  Uves — dictate  prompt  and 
expeditious  action  on  the  part  of  civilized 
world  opinion  and  on  the  part  of  whatever 
common  humanity  the  Soviet  Government 
shares  with  the  rest  of  the  world  community. 

Dr.  Michael  S.  Epelman,  c/o  University  of 
the  Negev,  Department  of  Mathematics  P  O 
Box  2063,  Beersheva,  Israel. 

Mrs.  Pollua  A.  Epelman,  Pro^>ekt  Naukl  41 
^t.  24,  Leningrad  194266,  RSFSR.  U.S.SJI., 
tel:  442109  (after  6  pjn.)  (phone  Is  at  home 
of  Mrs.  Zena  Katz  who  qieaks  English;  Mrs. 
Epelman  speaks  Russian) . 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUrcANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  Transpo 
1972,  the  first  UJS.  International  Trans- 
portation Exposition.  This  exposition  has 
assembled  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
complete  displays  of  transportation  tech- 
nology. Exhibits  ran  the  gamut  from 
World  War  I  planes  to  the  most  sophis- 
ticated people  movers  and  elements  of 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exposition  displays 
a  new  threshold  of  American  technology. 
It  indicates  that  this  country  has  the 
technical  know-how  now  to  launch  the 
2l8t  century  25  years  early. 

Transpo  1972  is  the  largest  total  trans- 
portation exposition  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  Authorized  by  Ccmgress. 
Transpo  1972  has  been  very  competently 
produced  by  Secretary  John  Volpe's  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Transpo  1972  struck  me,  however,  not 
as  Just  another  display  of  futuristic  tech- 
nology, but  as  a  marketplace  of  today's 
goods  dellvsrable  here  and  now.  Ameri- 
cans today  clamor  for  an  immediate 
transition  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Many 
voices  say  we  cannot  do  this  Transpo 
1972  Is  the  single  best  answer  to  those 
voices.  While  the  American  public  cer- 
tainly does  not  view  transportation  as 
the  greatest  single  priority,  it  recognizes 
the  urgency  for  balanced  and  planned 
modernizing  of  its  transportation  system. 
Transpo  1972  annoimces  that  we  are 
prepared  for  that  transition  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  is  long  remembered 
by  the  American  public  for  Its  boon- 
doggles that  it  has  allowed,  especially 
THetoam — Congress  now  has  an  equal 
chance  to  be  remembered  for  its  fore- 
sight. Let  us  make  Transpo  a  regular 
part  of  America's  transition  to  a  peace- 
time economy  by  doing  It  here  In  Wash- 
ington every  2  years. 

Representatives  from  all  over  the  world 
have  seen  the  products  at  Transpo  1972; 
I  am  certain  this  will  lead  to  new  orders; 
let  us  not  drop  the  baton  when  we  have 
the  technology  to  stay  ?n  the  race  of  in- 
ternational economic  competition. 

In  further  amplification,  I  include  a 
copy  of  Transpo  1972  news  for  Friday, 
May  26: 

THamspo  1972  News 
The  implementation  of  man's  everlasting 
fascination  with  mobility  is  today's  state  of 
the  art  in  transportation.  "Man  in  Motion" — 
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past,  present  and  future — 18  the  subject  of 
the  Thermatlc  Area  at  Transpo  72,  the  first 
U.S.  International  Transportation  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Dulles  International  Air- 
port near  Washington,  D.C.  from  May  27  to 
June  4. 

Although  designed  primarily  as  a  market 
place  and  showcase  for  new  concepts  and  ad- 
vanced forms  of  transportation  equipment, 
Transpo  72  also  will  serve  as  an  educational 
forum  to  further  the  understanding  of  the 
Importance  of  transportation  to  man's  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

Located  adjacent  to  the  main  entrance 
to  Transpo  72,  the  Man  In  Motion  exhibit 
area  will  depict  development  of  transporta- 
tion through  man's  most  primitive  inven- 
tions to  his  most  advanced  concepts  for  fu- 
ture travel  by  all  modes. 

The  exhibits  wlU  be  of  two  kinds — either 
two-dimensional  pictures,  graphics  and 
tjrpography  naounted  on  panels  or  three-di- 
mensional artifacts,  mockups  or  scale  models 
representing  Important  highlights  in  the 
history  of  transportation. 

Transportation's  rapidly  advancing  and 
changing  technology  produces  artifacts  or 
antiques  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  Ford 
Trl-Motor  was  among  the  earliest  air  pas- 
senger transports  and  was  first  built  In  1926, 
seating  11  to  14  passengers  and  traveling  at 
a  maximum  speed  of  132  mph. 

One  of  these  planes  has  been  flown  to 
Transpo  72  by  American  Airlines.  It  will 
be  displayed  In  the  Air  Transportation  area 
of  the  Man  In  Motion  exhibit  and  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  ceremonies  to  be  held  during  the  exposi- 
tion. 

Earlier  planes  will  also  be  displayed  in  the 
Man  In  Motion  exhibit.  Two  produced  by  the 
aviation  pioneer  Glenn  Curtlss  are  the  Ciir- 
tlss  Pusher,  vintage  1910,  and  the  CurtljBS 
JN-i  Standard,  used  as  a  trainer  for  World 
War  1  PlloU. 

A  display  more  representative  of  more 
modern  aviation  and  of  the  earlier  post  World 
War  II,  larger  passenger  transports  Is  the 
cockpit  and  forward  cabin  section  of  a  DC-7. 

The  History  of  Land  Transportation  area  of 
the  Man  in  Motion  exhibit  offers  a  variety 
of  transportation  relics  for  visitors  to 
Transpo  72.  Among  the  oldest  is  a  horse- 
drawn  mall  phaeton  built  in  England  around 
1825.  Other  vintage  transportation  antiques 
are  a  fire  engine  pumper  built  In  1875  and 
the  Conestoga  wagon,  America's  chief  trans- 
porter of  freight  prior  to  the  development  of 
the  railroads. 

The  range  of  artifacts  for  automobile  buffs 
runs  the  gamut  from  1912  Model  T  Fords — 
a  roadster  and  a  station  wagon — to  the  15 
millionth  Beetle  produced   by   Volkswagen. 

For  Transpo  visitors  whose  automotive 
Interest  Is  directed  toward  speed  there  are 
the  Blue  Flame,  holder  of  the  world's  speed 
record — 622.407  miles  per  hour — and  General 
Motors  experimental  Astro  111. 

The  History  of  Marine  Transportation 
Area  of  the  Man  In  Motion  exhibit  displays 
one  of  the  most  primitive  means  of  water 
transportation — a  dugout  canoe  hollowed 
from  a  single  log  in  1810— as  well  as  the  most 
advanced — the  Hovercraft,  which  skims  at 
high  speed  over  the  water  on  a  cushion  of 
air. 

Man's  travel  In  space — present  and  fu- 
ture— will  be  portrayed  by  a  number  of  scale 
models  including  the  Skylab,  the  Space 
Shuttle,  the  Lunar  Module  and  the  Limar 
Rover.  The  actual  Apollo  12  spacecraft  also 
will  be  on  diqilay. 

The  most  modern  equipment — both  opera- 
tional and  experimental — will  be  displayed  in 
the  Development  of  Mass  Transit  Systems 
Area  of  the  Man  In  Motion  exhibit. 

Among  the  displays  wUl  be  the  Turbo- 
Train,  now  in  commercial  operation  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  It  U  the  only  non- 
electrified  intercity  passenger  train  built  on 
this  continent  In  the  last  15  years.  The  Tur- 
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boTraln  has  achieved  a  speed  of  170  miles 
per  hour  and  In  dally  operation  travels  at 
up  to  100  mph. 

Probably  the  most  sophisticated  ground 
vehicle  ever  constructed  In  the  United  States 
will  be  displayed  In  the  Man  in  Motion  ex- 
hibit. It  is  the  Tracked  Air  Cushion  Research 
Vehicle  (TACRV)  produced  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  by  the  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corporation.  It  Is  designed  for  In- 
tercity travel  at  speeds  of  up  to  300  mph. 

Other  mass  transit  display  Include  an  auto- 
mated subway  car  from  the  Bay  Area  (San 
Francisco-Oakland)  Rapid  Transit  and  the 
Aerotrain,  a  Tracked  Air  Cushion  Vehicle  de- 
signed for  150  mph  travel. 

Transpo  72  Is  the  largest  total  transpor- 
tation exposition  ever  held  In  the  U.S.  Au- 
thorized by  Congress,  Transpo  72  Is  being 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  nine-day  event  will  feature  over 
500  exhibits  from  U.S.  Industrial  firms,  state, 
local,  and  the  federal  government,  and  for- 
eign companies  and  governments.  Thirteen 
spectacular  air  shows  will  Join  dozens  of  sur- 
face demonstrations.  Including  four  fully  op- 
erational personal  rapid  transit  systems. 
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A  JOINT  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 66 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVIH 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
on  January  22,  1971,  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  56  was  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  House  Joint  Resolution 
56,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  proposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  provide 
that  States  having  bicameral  legislatures 
be  permitted  to  apportion  the  member- 
ship of  one  house  on  factors  other  than 
population. 

The  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
48th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  recently  adopted  a  joint  memo- 
rial to  the  Congress  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Memohializinc  the  Congress  of  the  Untted 
States  to  Enact  Legislation  Proposing  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  op  the 
United  States  Which  Would  Allow  One 
House  of  Bicameral  Stats  Legislatures 
to  be  Apportioned  Other  Than  on  a  Popu- 
lation Basis  and  to  Submit  iihe  Same  fob 
Ratification  bt  the  States 
Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  niled  that  membership  in  both  houses 
of  a  bicameral  state  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned only  according  to  population;  and 
Whereas,  The  practical  application  of  said 
ruling  has  resulted  In  much  confusion  and 
delay  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
twenty-nine  states  which  had  completed  re- 
apportionment by  December,  1971,  one  plan 
was  vetoed,  one  plan  was  subject  to  review 
by  a  federal  panel,  and  sixteen,  six  of  which 
have  been  invalidated,  were  challenged  In 
the  courts;  and 

Whereas,  The  delegates  to  the  original  con- 
stitutional convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787  proposed  the  federal  plan  of  one  house 
of  Congress  being  apportioned  on  popula- 
tion and  one  house  on  representation  of  a 
state  at  large,  and  such  plan  was  ratified  by 
the  states:  and 
Whereas,  The  federml  pUn  of  l^lslatlTe 


representation  has  been  previously  endorsed 
by  its  use  In  forty-nine  state  legislatures; 
and 

Whereas,  In  1962,  the  citizens  of  Colorado 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  federal 
plan  concept  for  apportioning  their  General 
Assembly  with  such  proposal  receiving  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  voters  in  every 
county  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  For  nearly  two  hundred  yean 
the  people  of  the  various  states  have  had  the 
freedom  to  apportion  their  state  legislatures 
in  the  manner  they  felt  best  refiected  the 
interests  of  the  people,  recognizing  that  a 
system  of  apportionment  that  might  be  ap- 
propriate for  one  state  would  not  necessarily 
meet  the  needs  of  another  state,  but  that 
each  state  should  be  free  to  make  its  own 
selection;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curriTtg  herein: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  la 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  would  allow  one 
house  of  bicameral  state  legislatures  to  be 
apportioned  other  than  on  a  population  basis 
and  to  submit  the  same  for  ratification  by  the 
states. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 


THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  VFW,  the  magazine  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  contains 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  given  to 
2,300  student  veterans  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University.  These  figures  clearly 
show  the  necessity  for  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  benefit  veterans. 

There  are  numerous  bills  now  pending 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  which  would 
provide  Increased  educational  benefits, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  training  and 
employment  for  veterans,  and  treatment 
for  those  men  who  have  become  addicted 
to  drugs  while  in  the  service.  These  serv- 
ices are  desperately  needed,  especially 
today  virith  our  troops  returning  from 
Vietnam  daily. 

The  veterans  of  this  Nation  have  risked 
their  lives  in  service  of  their  country.  It 
is  time  that  we  stood  behind  them  and 
effected  the  benefits  which  they  aptly 
deserve. 

The  article  "Probing  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran" from  the  June  1972  issue  of  VFW 
follows. 

What  Is  the  Vietnam  veteran  thinking? 

To  find  out,  a  team  of  researchers — many 
of  them  Vietnam  veterans  themselves — at 
Southern  lumois  University's  campus  at 
Edwardsville.  a  town  30  miles  east  of  St. 
Louis,  sent  out  questionnaires  to  some  2.300 
student  veterans  there  and  got  back  nearly 
650  replies.  The  student  body  numbers  about 
12,000. 

CaUed  the  "Veterans  World  Project,"  the 
study,  conducted  over  a  period  of  several 
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months,  was  financed  with  a  $24,000  grant 
from  the  UB.  Office  of  Education. 

What  type  of  veterans  answered  the 
queries? 

Of  the  642  v^ho  repUed,  88.16%  had  been 
enlisted  men.  Less  than  6%  had  been  officers 
or  m  the  Navy.  Whites  made  up  82.06%  of 
the  respondents;  blacks  16.38%,  "other" 
1.68  <7c.  Draftees  composed  66.89%  and  volim- 
teers  32.24%. 

Combat  and  non-combat  veterans  were  al- 
most even,  49.77%  to  49.61%.  Nearly  84% 
went  into  the  service  between  1967  and  1969 
and  62.71%  got  out  In  1970  and  1971. 

Pre-servlce  occupation  listed  most  often 
was  student,  28.14%.  Two  largest  mUitary 
specialties  were  Infantry-armor,  18.34%,  and 
administration,  13.79%. 

Since  discharge  more  than  three-fourths 
have  worked  for  one  or  two  employers,  8.78% 
for  none.  Only  10.76%  said  they  were  using 
their  military  traming  to  their  present  work 
and  88.87%  replied  they  were  not. 

Length  of  time  on  their  current  job  saw 
20.32%  with  six  months  to  a  year  and  Just 
over  50%  reporting  employment  of  a  year  or 
more.  Slightly  more  than  half,  51.18%  did  not 
return  to  their  old  work,  whUe  48.82  7o  did. 

Only  1.29%  found  Jobs  through  the  VA, 
7.4'''c  through  public  employment  services, 
6.1 17o  from  private  sources;  11.90%  answered 
an  ad,  and  50.8%  applied  at  the  scene. 

Only  24.56%  found  work  more  suitable  than 
their  ^e-service  jobs  and  12.63%  said  their 
current  employment  was  "worse."  For  62.81  % 
It  was  the  same. 

Only  12.74%  participated  In  Project  Transi- 
tion, the  services'  program  to  fit  men  to 
civilian  employment;  51.67%  had  never  heard 
of  It.  Four  said  Project  Transition  had  helped 
them  find  work;  46  said  It  had  not. 

To  the  statement  that  "the  VA  Is  doing  a 
satifactory  Job  of  helping  the  returning  vet- 
erans:" 236  agreed,  210  disagreed  and  185  had 
no  opinion. 

As  a  help  In  getting  a  Job,  however,  the  VA 
was  rated  "good"  by  41  out  of  the  149  who  an- 
swered. Forty-seven  said  It  was  "fair."  60 
"poor."  Of  the  273  who  assessed  state  em- 
ployment offices,  42  said  they  were  "good," 
93  "fair"  and  136  "poor." 

Of  the  327  who  answered  a  question  about 
training,  only  22.46%  said  they  received 
credit  for  service  -or  military  education  and 
77.54%  replied  they  did  not. 

Walttog  periods  for  the  first  GI  Bill  checks 
ranged  from  less  than  a  month,  2.61%,  to 
more  than  eight,  1.3%.  However,  80.43%  re- 
plied it  took  from  two  to  four  months  for  the 
payments  to  begto. 

A  total  of  247  agreed  that  "the  hatred  of 
the  UB.A.  by  some  foreign  countries  la  Justly 
deserved,"  but  241  disagreed  and  147  were 
"neutral." 

A  majority,  68.91%,  or,  377,  disagreed  with 
the  stetement  that  "society  is  honestly  doing 
what  It  can  to  help  the  veteran  readjust," 
but  129  agreed  and  134  were  "neutral." 
Ninety-two  said  most  who  served  with  them 
would  agree  with  that  view,  while  137  were 
"neutral"  and  400  replied  that  most  would 
disagree. 

Family  relationships  "are  different  after 
returning  from  Vietnam,"  replied  363,  but 
135  were  "neutral"  and  132  disagreed. 

Another  213  said  Vietnam  veterans  suffer 
from  nightmares,  229  were  "neutral"  and  188 
disagreed. 

On  drugs  334  disagreed  that  veterans  use 
more  than  others  In  the  same  age  group, 
while  135  were  "neutral"  and  172  agreed. 
Even  If  most  of  the  veterans  themselves, 
52.11%,  did  not  think  so,  76.96%  said  they 
believe  a  high  percentage  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation has  that  optolon. 

More  than  half,  62.62%,  agreed  that  "most 
veterans  who  use  drugs  first  started  using 
them  to  Vietnam."  whUe  26.91%  disagreed 
and  21.46%  were  "neutral."  A  total  of  209, 
a  third,  agreed  that  smoking  marijuana  Is 
harmful,  but  36.81%  disagreed  and  30.17% 
had  no  optolon. 
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Only  a  small  percentage,  15J0%  agreed 
that  Vietnam  veterans  "are  more  likely  than 
other  civilians  to  be  alcoholics."  Disagreeing 
were  66.25%    whUe   18.46%    were   "neutral." 

On  the  Vietnam  War  Itself  277  disagreed 
that  it  is  "necessary  to  halt  the  spread  of 
Conununism,"  but  208  agreed  and  150  were 
"neutral." 

In  replying  to  a  question  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  be  able  to  "handle 
things  if  the  UB.  pulled  out,"  120  said  "yes," 
160  were  "neutral"  and  365  said  "no." 

Out  of  624  who  answered,  299  disagreed 
that  "American  soldiers  have  committed 
more  atrocities  to  the  Vietnam  War  than  to 
any  other  war,"  but  221  were  "neutral"  and 
104  agreed.  The  breakdown  on  whether  they 
thought  other  veterans  shared  their  optolon 
followed  the  same  general  pattern. 

Only  120,  or  18.99%,  agreed  that  the  VS. 
government  "Is  respondtog  pretty  well  to  the 
needs  of  the  people."  A  total  of  340  disagreed 
and  172  had  no  optolon. 

On  veterans  organizations  such  as  the 
VJ'.W.  and  American  Legion,  278,  or  44.20%, 
disagreed  that  they  "pretty  well  represent 
the  toterests  of  Vietnam  veterans."  Express- 
tog  no  optolon  were  197,  or  31.32%,  while  164, 
or  24.48%  agreed. 

To  the  statement  that  "retumtog  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  trouble  renewtog  old 
friendships  because  the  non-vets  don't  \ui- 
derstand  the  vet's  experience,"  265  disagreed, 
264  agreed  and  106  gave  no  optolon. 

Disagreement  with  "many  veterans  un- 
justly get  less  than  honorable  discharges" 
was  voiced  by  64.65%,  while  23.67%  agreed 
and  21.79%  were  neutral. 
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comes  from  property  investments,  and 
not  from  the  use  of  my  time,  all  of 
which  is  devoted  to  congressional 
responsibilities. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 


DECLARATION  OF  INCOME 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past 
I  have  filed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  statement  showing  the  Income 
that  I  received  over  and  above  my  salary 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  vari- 
ous years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress 
up  to  and  including  the  calendar  year 
1970.  I  now  desire  to  make  public  the 
sources  and  amoimts  of  all  outside  in- 
come that  I  have  received  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1971. 

The  total  Income  received  by  my  wife 
and  me,  in  addition  to  my  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  for  the  calendar 
year  1971,  was  as  follows: 

From  a  family-owned  dairy  farm 
to  Leicester  Township  of  Bun- 
combe County,  N.C. $1,878.29 

Prom  dividends  from  a  variety  of 
stocks  and  bonds  (most  belong 
to  me;  some  are  owned  by  my 
wife)   3,290.20 

From  capital  gains  on  tostall- 
ment  sales  of  Black  Mountato, 
N.C,  real  estate;  sale  of  farm 
cows;  and  sale  of  shares  of 
stock  1,773.00 

Prom  Interest  on  purchase  money 
real  estate  notes;  savings  de- 
posits; and  Swannanoa,  N.C. 
Baptist  Church  bonds,  etc 886.34 

Total  7.827.83 

The  stBcks  and  bonds  were  purchased 
in  western  North  Carolina  at  market 
value  and  most  of  them  represent  in- 
vestments in  North  Carolina  industries. 
All   of   the    income    mentioned    above 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11 1  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ORi)  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
on  no-fault  insurance.  I  have  since  been 
contacted  by  Mr.  Seymour  L.  Colin,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  Inc.  Since  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  are  interested  in  develop- 
ing as  many  points  of  view  as  possible 
on  this  subject,  I  herewith  insert  Mr. 
Colin's  comments  on  this  issue: 
New  Tork  State  Trial 
Lawters  Association,  Inc., 
New  York,  S.Y.,  April  26, 1972. 
Representative  William  L.  Huncate, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Hunoatb:  It  has  been  brought 
\  to  my  attention  that  you  dignified  the  arti- 
cle published  In  the  New  York  Times  by 
Messrs.  Dukakis  and  Klnzer  on  April  9,  1972 
by  Incorporating  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  submit  that  It  was  unworthy  of  this 
honor.  The  authors  Ignored  or  glossed  over 
blatant  deficiencies  In  the  Massachusetts 
"no-fault"  law  and  others  of  Its  Ilk  and  ex- 
aggerated their  virtues;  before  dealtog,  indi- 
vidually, with  the  potots  the  authors  make 
to  their  article,  I  must  emphasize  that  the 
overaU  Impression  that  Mr.  Dukakis  seeks  to 
create  is  that  the  major  effect  of  the  self- 
described  "no-fault"  plans  Is  to  lower  pre- 
miums and  to  assure  that  more  persons  are 
more  equitably  :>ald  by  the  means  of  elimi- 
nating litigation. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  major  thrust  of  this  type  of  mlsnom- 
ered  "no-fault"  plan  Is  an  unconscionable 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  common-law 
civil  rights  of  auto  accident  victims. 

Under  exlsttog  law,  auto  accident  victims, 
like  victims  of  every  other  type  of  wrong 
resulting  to  tojury  to  the  person,  are  enti- 
tled to  fair  compensation  for  genutoe  Injury 
resulting  to  Impairment  of  the  quality  of 
their  lives  or  the  imwarranted  Interference 
In  normal  activities  arising  from  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  emotional  pato,  suffering 
and  disability  caused  by  tojury.  Consequent- 
ly, under  exlsttog  law,  persons  Injured 
through  the  negligence  of  operators  of  mo- 
tor vehicles— like  those  injured  to  buildings 
through  the  negUgence  of  landlords,  or  on 
sidewalks  through  the  negligence  of  munici- 
palities or  adjotolng  landowners,  or  to  planes 
and  trains  or  other  conveyances,  or  to  hos- 
pitals or  elsewhere  through  the  negligence 
of  those  rendering  medical  or  hospital  serv- 
ice, or  at  public  places  through  the  careless- 
ness of  those  In  control  of  the  premises  or 
who  are  the  victims  of  Ubel,  slander  or  as- 
sault—are entitled  to  these  general  damages 
over  and  above  their  economic  loss. 

■m«  major  effect  of  the  so-ealled  "no- 
fftult"  plans  Is  to  change  existing  law  so 
that  auto  accident  victims,  unlike  any  other 
Tlctlms  of  wrong,  will,  either  entirely  or 
to  a  major  extent,  lose  their  rights  to  re- 
cover these  general  damages  tram  the  wrong- 
doer and  limit  their  conqMnsatlon  for  their 
hurts  to  economic  loss. 

Tot  most  auto  accident  victims,  this  will 
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mean  that  doctors  and  bospltalB  will  be 
paid  but  tbey  will  remain  uncompensated 
for  tbelr  own  pain  and  suffering. 

Have  made  clear  the  major  impact  of 
tblB  type  of  legislation,  permit  me  to  com- 
ment with  respect  to  tbe  specl&c  points 
made  by  tbe  authors: 

1.  The  claimed  savings  on  basic  compul- 
sory coverage  in  Massachusetts  are  out- 
rageously exaggerated  by  Mr.  Dukakis.  The 
alleged  27%  reduction  was,  for  many  Mas- 
sacbTisetts  motorists.  Illusory.  Massachu- 
■etta,  like  many  other  States,  Is  divided 
Into  lower  and  higher  rating  territories. 
Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of 
this  much  publicized  reduction,  276  of  the 
861  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  were 
moved  from  lower  Into  higher  costs  rating 
territories  so  that  the  much  heralded  re- 
duction was  immediately  diluted. 

It  la  important  to  note  that  this  reduc- 
tion applied  only  to  the  basic  compulsory 
coverage  for  bodily  injury  which,  for  the 
average  motorist,  comprises  only  on-thlrd 
of  the  total  premium,  two-thirds  of  which 
Is  applicable  to  physical  damage  to  or  loss 
of  a  motor  vehicle.  At  a  later  point  In  the 
article,  the  authors  quickly  pass  over  the 
fact  that  rates  for  physical  damage  or  loss 
went  up  In  Massachusetts,  simultaneously 
with  the  announcement  of  the  diluted  re- 
duction li.  basic  coverage,  so  that,  for  most 
motorists  in  Massachusetts,  the  total  pre- 
mium went  up.  For  example,  one  study  has 
shown  that  the  premiums  paid  In  Boston 
on  a  new  Chevrolet  Impala  went  up  from 
•496.00  in  1970  to  9555.00  in  1972. 

2.  Equally  Ignored  by  the  authors  was  the 
fact  that  It  Is  quite  clear  that  there  was, 
and  Is,  room  for  substantial  reduction  in 
premiums  quite  unrelated  to  these  destruc- 
tive "no-fault"  laws  but  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  measures  are  quick  to  give 
credit  to  this  legislation. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  safety  edu- 
cation and  safety  features  have  reduced  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  accidents  through- 
out the  Lountry  and,  as  has  been  noted  by 
various  financial  journals,  during  the  past 
year,  Insurance  carriers  have  dramatically 
Increased  their  profits  in  automobUe  lia- 
bility Insiu'ance.  As  a  consequence,  as  has 
been  noted  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cole  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  April  6,  1972.  one  major 
rate  making  organization  has  recommended 
that  bodily  Injury  rates  in  New  York  City 
becut  23.8'r. 

3.  The  authors  contend  that  accident  sta- 
tistics in  Massachusetts  run  contrary  to  the 
claims  of  the  deterrent  Involved  in  the 
fault  system.  Their  conclusion  Is,  of  course, 
once  again  buttressed  by  Incomplete  sta- 
tistics. They  neglected  to  note  that  ve- 
hicular accidents  in  Massachusetts  rose  by 
1.3%  while  the  national  trend  was  In  the 
other  direction.  The  fact  that  there  were 
fewer  allegations  of  personal  Injxwy  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  victims  rec- 
ognized that  they  had  been  deprived  of 
their  right  to  compensation  for  such  Injury 
and  that  tbey  were  without  remedy. 

4.  Mr.  Dukakis  and  his  collaborator  parrot 
the  conteniion  that  finding  fault  Is  difiBcult. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  survey  taken  by  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  The  men  handling 
claims  responded  that  a  cl'.ar  determination 
of  fault  could  be  made  in  75%  of  the  cases 
they  were  handling  on  the  basis  of  original 
reports  and  that  such  determination  could 
be  made  in  90%  upon  completion  of  the  Ini- 
tial Investigation. 

Contrary  to  the  Implication  In  the  article 
that  accidents  are  t}eyond  the  control  of  the 
operator  in  most  cases,  an  engineering  ap- 
praisal by  a  recognized  authority  Indicated 
that  the  great  majority  of  accidents  would 
not  have  occurred  If  legally  mandated  rules 
of  the  road  had  been  followed. 

5.  The  authors  find  a  problem  In  deter- 
mining the  value  of  a  particular  injury.  Such 
a  difficulty  Is  totally  imaginary.  Lawyers  rep- 
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resenting  accident  victims  and  Insurance 
companies  have  agreed  upon  value  and  settle 
more  than  90  %  of  accident  claims  each  year, 
being  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  commu- 
nity expressed  in  jiu^  verdicts  in  the  small 
percentage  of  cases  that  actuaUy  go  to  trial. 

6.  The  authors  complain  that  only  46  cents 
(the  correct  flgiu^  is  44  cents)  of  the  bodily 
Injury  premium  dollar  gets  Into  the  hands  of 
the  accident  victim.  Well,  imder  Massachu- 
setts "no-fault"  only  12  cents  of  the  bodily 
injury  premium  dollar  has  gone  to  accident 
victims  so  that  they  have  been  shortchanged 
almost  76%.  Who  has  benefited?  It  Is,  of 
course,  the  very  Insurance  Industry  that  Is 
so  desperately  seeking  enactment  of  a  "no- 
fault"  law  In  New  Ywk  State  and  whose 
profits  were  so  excessive  that  the  Oovernor 
of  Massachusetts,  who  misled  the  public.  Is 
now  deep>erately  attempting  to  recapture 
some  of  those  profits,  a  move  strenuotisly 
resisted  by  the  Insurance  Industry. 

7.  The  authors  complain  that  victims  with 
low  out-of-pocket  expenses  are  overcompen- 
sated;  that  victims  with  substantial  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  are  not  adequately  compen- 
sated; and  that  many  seriously  Injured  vic- 
tims receive  little  (»  nothing. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  do  not  necessarily  parallel 
the  severity  of  Injury,  it  must  be  realized 
that  Implicit  In  the  authors'  criticism  Is 
repudiation  of  the  existing  law  that  the 
recovery  of  accident  victims  Is  not  limited 
to  economic  loss  but  that  Justice  requires 
that  they  be  fairly  compensated  for  the 
Interference  In  their  normal  activities  and 
the  other  effects  of  the  pain  and  disability 
following  Injury.  Inherent  In  the  common 
law  is  that  this  element  In  the  damage  suf- 
fered by  an  accident  victim  is  much  more 
serious  than  economic  loss.  Men  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone  and  they  work  so  that  they 
may  live  In  dignity  and  do  not  live  merely 
to  work  although  some  of  our  Boston  brah- 
mins may  believe  that  this  Is  the  proper 
destiny  of  the  conunon  man. 

The  remedy  for  the  imdercompensated 
accident  victim  has  been  urged  for  years; 
viz,  an  increase  In  the  mandatory  limits  of 
liability  coverage. 

As  for  the  imcompensated,  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  present  system  for  falling 
to  pay  certain  auto  accident  victims,  the 
authors  have  carefully  avoided  specific  men- 
tion of  the  uncompensated  group.  For  the 
most  part,  these  are  the  motorists  who  are 
responsible  for  accidents — the  speeders  who 
lose  control  of  their  cars  and  cross  dividers 
to  crash  head-on  with  oncoming  vehicles  or 
run  Into  trees  or  abutments,  the  Irresponsl- 
bles  without  regard  for  traffic  controls  or 
who  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  when  they 
should  get  to  bed. 

If  the  authors  and  others  of  their  bent 
feel  that  these  motorists  should  be  compen- 
sated, that  is  their  privilege  but  they  can 
make  no  case  ;or  assuring  compensation  to 
these  reckless  drivers  at  the  expense  of  the 
victims  of  their  negligence. 

The  authors  think  nothing  of  Imposing 
the  cost  of  optional  Insiu^nce  upon  iimo- 
cent  victims.  Why  have  they  not  suggested 
a  system  whereby  motorists  responsible  for 
accidents  could  purchase  insurance  at  their 
own  expense,  for  damages  which  they  sustain 
as  a  result  of  their  negligence? 

8.  The  authors  belabor  the  common  knowl- 
edge that  Insurance  premiums,  like  so  many 
other  items  In  the  cost  .of  living,  have  gone 
up.  What  they  neglect  to  point  out  is  that 
the  premiums  for  physical  damage  to  or  loss 
of  a  motor  vehicle  (which,  as  we  have  i>olnt- 
ed  out,  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  total 
premium  for  the  average  motorist)  have  gone 
up  at  a  rate  4>4  times  faster  than  the  pre- 
miums for  bodily  Injury  liability. 

To  put  It  in  another  way,  to  abrogate  the 
right  to  fair  compensation  for  bodily  Injury 
is  to  affect  only  roughly  one-third  of  the 
total  premium  and  only  that  part  of  the 
premium  whose  rise  in  cost  has  been  substan- 
tially lower  than  for  the  other  part  of  the 
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total  premium  cost.  At  a  later  point  in  the 
article,  Mr.  Dukakis  qtilckly  passes  over  the 
fact  that  rates  for  property  damage  or  Ices 
have  gone  up  In  Massachusetts  and  con- 
trary to  the  statement  made  by  the  authors, 
for  most  mot(»1sts  In  Maasaobusetts,  their 
total  premivun  has  gone  up.  Por  example, 
one  study  has  shown  that  by  comparing  the 
premiums  paid  by  a  Class  10  Boston  driver 
who  insured  a  new  Chevrolet  Impala  In 
1970  under  the  fault  system  with  the  pre- 
mliuns  to  be  paid  for  a  new  Chevrolet  Impala 
In  1972  "no-fa\Ut",  the  overall  costs  were 
Increased  by  12%.  The  premium  In  1970  was 
4496.00  whereas  In  1972,  It  Is  $566.00. 

9.  The  authors  seek  to  discredit  the  find- 
ings of  one  of  the  prestigious  survey  groups 
In  the  country.  Opinion  Research  of  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  because  its  services  were 
sought  by  the  American  Trial  Lawyers.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  Its  findings  confirm  other 
surveys.  For  example,  according  to  a  pub- 
lished report  In  the  Hartford  Courant  of 
August  19,  1971,  an  Associated  Press  survey 
established,  and  I  quote:  "The  Massachusetts 
public  is  overwhelmingly  critical  of  the 
State's  flrst-ln-the-nation  'no-favUt'  auto 
Insurance  system.  In  effect  since  January  1st". 
The  report  further  revealed  that  with  the 
exception  of  one  person  In  the  State  con- 
tacted In  a  random  survey,  and  again  I 
quote,:  "Everyone  else  was  unhappy.  To 
them  the  system  simply  does  not  work".  In 
fact,  one  sad  Massachusetts  citizen  Is  quoted 
as  having  concluded  that  "Insurance  compa- 
nies are  making  out  like  bandits".  The  Qulncy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  of  March  6,  1972  re- 
ported that  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  revealed  that  "Massachu- 
setts automobile  owners  are  disenchanted 
with  'no-faulf  personal  Injury  Insurance." 

10.  The  authors  Interpret  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  drop  In  the  average  payment  of 
personal  Injury  claims  as  proof  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  Massachusetts  statute.  Of 
course.  If  one  Is  looking  to  the  beneficial 
effect  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Insurance 
Industry,  the  conclusion  Is  correct.  Viewed 
from  the  public  standpoint,  the  statistic  is 
absolute  proof  of  the  evil  of  the  legislation. 
The  reduction  In  costs  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  civil  rights  of  most 
auto  accident  victims  to  be  paid  fairly  for 
their  Injuries.  Obviously,  where  the  right 
to  fair  compensation  is  removed,  there  will 
be  reduction  In  payment. 

11.  The  authors'  claim  to  faster  settlement 
under  the  Massachusetts  law  Is  without  basis 
because  they  are  comparing  apples  to 
oranges  when  they  compare  claims  under  a 
"no-fault"  system  which  restricts  common- 
law  rights  with  a  fault  system  which  per- 
mits fair  compensation.  It  Is  no  comfort  to 
a  person  Injured  In  an  auto  accident  that  his 
claim  for  economic  loss  may  be  settled  with 
dispatch.  If  he  has  lost  his  right  to  recover 
fair  compensation  for  general  damages. 

It  is  here  that  the  entire  absurdity  of  any 
law  patterned  after  the  Massachtisetts  statute 
Is  revealed.  Benefits  more  generous  than  the 
vaunted  Massachusetts  "no-fault"  benefits 
have  been  offered  to  motorists  In  this  State 
by  a  leading  insurance  carrier  for  an  addi- 
tional $6.00  premium. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  our  present  com- 
pulsory Instuunce  Incorporated  "no-fault" 
benefits  similar  to  those  in  Massachusetts, 
the  auto  accident  victim — motorist,  passen- 
ger and  pedestrian  alike — would  receive  all 
the  benefits  payable  under  the  Massachusetts 
law  without  loss  of  common-law  rights  and 
such  "no-fault"  benefits  could,  of  course,  be 
disposed  of  as  quickly  as  claims  for  eco- 
nomic loss  \mder  the  Massachusetts  law. 

In  summary,  "no-fault"  plans  that  are 
destructive  of  the  common-law  civil  rights 
of  auto  accident  victims  are  regressive,  bene- 
fiting only  the  reckless  driver  and  the  Insur- 
ance industry. 

Yours  very  tnily, 

BxTMOua  L.  CouN,  Fretident. 
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PROTECTION  POR  DIPLOMATIC 
QUESTS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF  vnaxMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  6, 
1971,  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Depco'tment  of  State, 
I  introduced,  for  myself  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  H.R.  10502,  a  bill  providing  for 
enhanced  protection  of  public  and  for- 
eign officials. 

Willie  the  bill's  various  titles  are  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  several  law  en- 
forcement problems  of  nationwide  scope, 
in  none  is  the  Federal  interest  more  ob- 
vious or  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
to  augment  local  efforts  more  urgent 
than  in  the  area  of  protecting  foreign 
diplomats  and  other  official  visitors  to 
the  United  States  from  wilful  abuse  or 
Injury  to  their  persons  or  property  while 
in  this  country. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  recently  held  hearings  and 
the  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. In  an  article  written  before  these 
encouraging  develoi»nents  and  appearing 
In  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  on 
April  17,  1972,  ssmdicated  columnist 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  set  forth  most  persua- 
sively the  reasons  why  Congress  should 
promptly  enact  such  legislation.  Al- 
though I  hs^pen  to  disagree  with  Mr. 
Sulzberger's  suggestion  that  the  i>ersonal 
security  of  foreign  officials  attached  to 
the  United  Nations  organization  should 
be  treated  In  a  separate,  though  sim- 
ilar, statute  from  that  pertaining  to 
other  diplomatic  personnel,  I  find  the 
article  otherwise  to  be  a  cogent  and  in- 
formative exposition  of  the  problem. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  quote  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Sulzberger's  article,  to- 
gether with  an  equally  timely  and  per- 
ceptive editorial  comment  on  it  by  the 
Richmond  limes-Dispatch: 

Hklp  trx  Poor  Diplomats 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

New  York. — Congress  has  taken  far  too 
long  about  passing  an  "Act  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Public  and  Foreign  Officials"  pro- 
posed to  end  the  spate  of  harrassment  and 
threats  against  diplomats  assigned  by  other 
nations  to  the  United  Nations.  The  bill  was 
introduced  on  Aug.  6,  1971.  Now,  eight 
months  later,  it  is  still  caught  up  in  tbe 
committee  complex  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  of  the  draft  It- 
self Is  that  It  Isnt  strong  enough  and  doesnt 
limit  Itself  solely  to  those  envoys  accredited 
to  the  United  Nations  or  other  international 
organizations  here,  foreign  employes  of  such 
organizations,  and  their  famUles.  The  United 
States  has  a  special  responsibility  to  these 
people.  We  strongly  urged  that  the  United 
Nations  be  established  In  New  Yart.  and 
many  well  known  Americans  including  Adlal 
Stevenson  lobbied  persuasively  for  this. 

Yet  not  oiUy  has  the  largest  American 
metropolis  become  Insecure  for  anyone,  d^- 
lomat  or  nondlplomat,  at  least  In  certain 
sections,  as  UJf.  Secretary  Oeneral  Kurt 
Waldhelm  acknowledges  In  private  ccmveraa- 
tlon,  but  a  special  feeling  of  Insecurity  has 
arisen  among  even  the  most  prudently  d»- 
haved  representatives  of  ixatlons  whose  poU- 
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cles  are  opposed  by  one  or  another  pressure 
group. 

Within  the  last  year,  delegations  from 
Iraq,  South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union,  Zaire, 
SyrU,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Morocco  have 
been  either  attacked  or  threatened  by  acti- 
vists disagreeing  with  their  governments. 
And  there  is  worry  that  other  delegations 
may  be  similarly  menaced. 

Ambassador  Oeorge  Bush,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Mission  to  United  Nations, 
testified  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  "That  the  United 
States,  as  the  host  country  to  the  United 
Nations,  Is  responsible  for  its  physical  se- 
curity and  for  that  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives to  it."  This  ts  belaboring  the  ob- 
vious but  it  ia  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  draft  recognizes  that  "harassment. 
Intimidation,  obstruction,  coercion  and  acts 
of  violence  committed  against  foreign  officials 
or  their  family  members  in  the  United  States 
adversely  affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  Stateb."  This  is  certainly  not  de- 
batable and  the  proposal  has  broad  biparti- 
san backing  in  Congress — which  is,  alas,  not 
quite  the  same  as  saying  the  law  wlU  be 
swiftly  enacted. 

Diplomatic  establishments  in  Washington 
are  given  a  statutory  protection  not  yet  ac- 
corded their  colleagues  in  New  York  or  the 
consular  offices  maintained  by  various  coun- 
tries in  other  American  cities.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  forbidden  to  picket  within  8(X) 
feet  of  any  embassy  in  the  capital  but  no 
statute  prevents  manifestations  right  at  the 
front  door  of  the  Rurltanian  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Slobbovlan  consulate 
in  Keokiik. 

Outside  Washington  there  is  no  specified 
legal  ban  on  harassment  of  envoys  or  their 
wives  and  children  or  the  damaging  of  their 
personal  property.  There  is  only  the  normal 
crime  prevention  api>aratus  which  supposed- 
ly protects  all  American  citizens  or  visitors. 

Washington  diplomats  are  safeguarded  by 
the  normal  District  of  Colvmabia  police  plus 
tbe  Executive  Protection  Service  (EJ>£.),  a 
federal  guard  agency  on  the  l^easury  De- 
partment's payroll  but  administered  by  the 
White  House. 

The  bill  before  Congress  would  extend  the 
antlplcketlng  ban  to  diplomatic  eetabllah- 
ments  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  al- 
though reducing  it  to  a  100-foot  radius  be- 
cause of  denser  population  concentrations. 
It  wovUd  allow  EJ>B.  to  help  local  police 
when  desirable. 

It  would  open  the  door  to  federal  support 
of  these  forces  either  with  governmentally- 
hlred  private  detectives  or  use  of  the  F.BJ. 
This  is  especially  helpful  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Nations  which  is  able  to  watch  over 
its  own  offices  with  an  International  guard 
hired  by  its  own  General  Services  section 
but  which  must  depend  on  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay's  hard-worked  police  for  everything 
else. 

FlnaUy,  inclusion  under  the  suggested  law 
of  all  diplomatic  establishments  and  person- 
nel anywhere  gives  them  judicial  advan- 
tages. Offenders  would  be  tried  by  federal 
prosecutors  in  federal  courts,  perhaps  more 
likely  to  apply  maximum  penalties. 

This  kind  of  law  should  have  been  enacted 
when  the  United  Nations  first  moved  into  its 
handsome  glass  menagerie.  It  is  ridiculous 
that,  after  aU  these  years,  it  takes  so  long 
to  pass. 

The  only  mistake,  I  feel,  is  that  there  Is 
not  a  separate  biU  governing  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  subsldlartes,  thus  formally  ac- 
knowledging our  special  obUgations  as  host. 
Consulates  outside  Washington  could,  after 
all,  be  granted  simUiar  protection  in  a  con- 
current act. 

Protecting  Difloicats 

No  matter  what  the  poUtlcal  or  social 
philosophy  of  a  particular  foreign  nation 
may  be.  when  that  country's  official  repra- 
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sentatlves  are  In  the  United  States  on  mis- 
sions recognized  by  ovir  government,  they  de- 
serve all  possible  reasonable  protection  from 
physical  abuse  or  harassment. 

Violence  which  has  been  committed 
against  Russian  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations,  or  against  their  property,  has  been 
inexcusable  and  a  discredit  to  the  groups  re- 
sponsible. Overt  acts  of  harassment,  or 
threats  of  such  acts,  also  have  been  sources 
of  concern  to  U.N.  representatives  from  sev- 
eral other  nations. 

C.  L.  Sulzberger,  in  his  column  on  this  page 
today,  points  out  that  Congress  hai  been 
dragging  its  feet  In  dealing  with  a  proposed 
law  to  provide  additional  protection  for  for- 
eign diplomats  and  their  families.  The  pend- 
ing bUl  would  restrict,  but  not  prohibit,  pick- 
eting of  foreign  diplomatic  establishments; 
authorize  federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  supplement  local  police  in  protecting  dip- 
lomats, and  make  offenses  conunltted  against 
such  persons  a  federal  crime  to  be  handled 
in  the  federal  courts. 

The  pending  legislation  may  need  changes, 
but  Sulzberger  is  right  In  being  critical  of 
Congress'  delay  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem.  Not  only  do  we  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  protect  official  visitors,  but  it  is  to 
oiir  very  practical  best  interest  to  promote 
the  safety  of  governmental  representatives 
everywhere,  In^^udlng  our  own  in  foreign 
countries. 


TRIBUTE    TO    GERALDO    RIVERA— 
WABC-TV  NEWS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  Geraldo  Rivera,  a 
WABC-TV  eyewitness  news  reporter  in 
New  York  City,  for  his  revealing  tele- 
vision news  coverage  of  the  horrifying 
conditions  at  Staten  Island's  Willow- 
brook  State  School  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  New  York  State 
mental  institutions. 

In  January  1972,  Oeraldo  Rivera,  along 
with  his  ABC  film  crew  which  consisted 
of  Bob  Alls,  newsreel  cameraman,  David 
Weingold,  sound  man,  and  Ronnie  Paul, 
lighting  man,  made  the  first  of  several 
imannounced  visits  to  Willowbrook  and 
the  other  State  facilities. 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Rivera  on  several 
of  these  visits.  The  deplorable  conditions 
at  these  schools  and  hospitals  were 
beyond  belief.  There  was  overcrowding, 
fllttl,  negligence,  and  disease.  Children 
ano^ttdults,  most  of  them  naked,  are 
treated  more  like  caged  animals  than 
human  beings. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Rivera  was  doing  more 
than  simply  following  a  news  story — he 
was  following  his  conscience.  The  true 
human  qualities  in  a  man  come  to  the 
fore  when  he  ceases  to  be  simply  a  news 
reporter  and  becomes  the  champion  of  a 
worthy  cause.  He  sought  protection  for 
those  who  could  not  defend  themselves. 

The  28-year-old  reporter  was  given 
complete  freedom  by  ABC-TV  to  their 
everlasting  credit  to  expose  and  report 
the  middle-age  conditions  in  these  in- 
stitutions. In  so  doing,  the  public  became 
shocUngly  aware  of  the  problem  vir- 
tually overnight. 
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Mr.  Rivera  then  flew  to  California  to 
visit  the  institutions  there  for  a  look  at 
alternative  systems.  The  result  of  these 
events  was  an  award-winning  TV  docu- 
mentary on  the  conditions  in  these 
schools.  The  Dick  Cavett  Show  devoted 
an  enUre  90  minutes  to  Willowbrook 
which  featured  Mr.  Rivera  and  his  film. 
The  response  from  the  public  was  over- 
whelming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  example  of 
how  TV  can  work  to  improve  our  society. 
The  reporting  of  Mr.  Rivera  and  his 
ABC-TV  news  team  shocked  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  and  resulted  in 
some  positive  action  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions at  these  facilities. 

Thanks  to  men  like  Geraldo  Rivera  we 
will  continue  to  correct  injustices  within 
our  society.  By  exposing  the  situations 
found  at  institutions  such  as  Willow- 
brook  to  the  public  eye,  change  is  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Rivera,  moreover,  kept  up  the 
pressure  for  change  through  con- 
tinuous newscasts  and  a  most  enlighten- 
ing book  on  the  problem  entitled,  "Wil- 
lowbrook—How  It  Is  And  Why  It  Doesn't 
Have  To  Be  That  Way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  men  like  Oeraldo 
Rivera  who  report  the  news  as  It  is  and 
stations  Uke  ABC-TV  that  encourage 
such  reporting,  adverse  and  unaccept- 
able conditions  In  our  society  ctin  be 
remedied. 

While  much  more  is  yet  to  be  done,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  hiltlal  expose  on 
Willowbrook  brought  forth  more  funds 
from  the  State.  In  addition,  at  my  re- 
quest, a  f  uU  invesUgation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  conducted  and  positive  steps  are 
being  taken  to  alleviate  the  problems. 

When  the  news  media  and  legislators 
team  up  to  fight  an  Injustice,  there  la  no 
stopping  them. 

I  salute  Geraldo  Rivera  as  a  man  of 
conscience,  who  exposed  an  evil  and  took 
the  necessary  actions  to  correct  it. 

The  entire  Nation,  and  in  particular 
the  retarded  clilldren  and  their  parents 
are  grateful  to  this  outstanding  reporter 
and  outstanding  human  being— Geraldo 
Rivera. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  2— ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
ZONING  COMMISSION  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  effective 
this  date  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Zoning  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  permits  the  Stoning  Com- 
mission, in  its  discretion,  to  appoint  a 
hearing  officer  or  officers  to  conduct  such 
a  public  hearing,  i  have  introduced  this 
bill  by  request.  It  is  my  intention  that 
when  this  bill  is  considered  in  the  House 
District  Committee  to  offer  certain  per- 
fecting amendments  which  I  believe  will 
make  improvements  in  the  bill. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic  of  Italy.  On  June  2, 
1946,  the  Italian  people,  in  a  plebiscite, 
established  a  republic  and  elected  a  con- 
stituent assembly.  It  was  this  vote  that 
signified  the  end  of  the  monarchy  and 
of  discredited  fascism  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  experiment  in  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  this 
governmental  experiment  has  proven 
itself  a  success  in  Italy.  Only  last  month, 
in  national  elections,  the  Italian  people 
affirmed  anew  their  overwhelming  dedi- 
cation to  democracy. 

In  a  93.1 -percent  voter  turnout,  the 
Italians  made  unmistakably  clear  their 
faith  in  a  government  of  moderation, 
rather  than  one  of  extremism  of  the  right 
or  left.  Despite  the  perennial  threat  of 
the  Communists  from  the  left  and  the 
more  recent,  but  less  significant  threat 
of  the  neo-Fascists  from  the  right,  the 
Christian-Democratic  centrist  coalition 
received  a  strong  new  mandate  from  the 
Italian  people  to  continue  its  programs 
of  reform  without  resort  to  extreme  and 
authoritarian  politics. 

It  was  in  this  election  that  Italy  re- 
affirmed the  desire  to  continue  to  fulfill 
her  responsibilities  as  a  dynamic  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  family  of  nations. 
Italy  is  a  staunch  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  is 
vitally  important  as  a  contributor  to  the 
financing  of  world  trade,  aid  to  devel- 
oping countries,  and  to  the  preservation 
of  the  International  monetary  equilib- 
rium. 

Italy  has  always  been  a  world  leader 
In  the  fields  of  art.  music,  science,  and 
literature,  but  it  was  not  until  the  advent 
of  the  Republic  that  Italy  also  achieved 
economic  weU-being  for  the  majority  of 
its  people.  The  culture  of  the  Western 
Worid  is  infinitely  richer  and  will  always 
be  indebted  to  great  men  of  genius  such 
as  Toscaninl.  Verdi,  and  Rossini  in 
music;  Raphael.  TiUan.  and  Michel- 
angelo in  art;  Dante.  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio in  literature;  and  Galileo.  Mar- 
coni, and  Fermi  in  science. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Italy 
should  also  be  a  major  Industrial  power 
of  the  world.  The  Italian  people,  on  this 
26th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  have  never  been  more  prosper- 
ous as  individuals  or  as  a  nation  than 
they  are  today.  In  only  25  years,  and 
from  the  ruins  of  war,  Italy's  economic 
growth  rate  has  been  second  only  to 
Japan  among  the  world's  industrial 
powers.  The  Italian  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  roughly  tripled  In  the  past  two 
decades,  and  production  per  capital  Is 
now  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
way  is  now  open  for  the  new  and  stronger 
government  in  Rome  to  bring  about  its 
planned  reforms  such  as  better  schools, 
hospitals,  and  old-age  care,  more  low- 
cost  housing,  and  more  help  in  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  southern  Italy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  all  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  who  are  joining  in  this 
26th  anniversary  celebration,  I  wish  to 
extend  warmest  greetings  to  the  people 
of  Italy  on  their  national  day.  I  also  wish 
to  salute  the  Ambassador  of  Italy  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Egldlo  Or- 
tona.  for  his  substantial  role  in  the  per- 
petuation of  friendship  between  our  two 
nations.  The  American  and  the  Italian 
people  share  a  common  bond  in  their 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freedom.  May 
the  Republic  of  Italy  continue  to  flourish 
and  energlcally  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  enlightenment  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  May  14  Issue  of  New 
York  Times  and  an  editorial  from  the 
May  11  issue  of  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  the  recent  elections  in  Italy.  These 
articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  14,  1972] 

Italy:  The  Centeb  Is  Still  Holding 

(By  Paul  Hoffman) 

Rome.— It  took  a  full  24  hours  after  last 
Tuesday's  election  to  get  a  clear  picture  of 
how  Italy  had  voted  In  one  of  Its  most  de- 
cisive electoral  tests  since  the  fall  of  Pasclsm. 
The  computerized  polling  tally  had  proved 
far  from  successfiil. 

But  If  the  computer  had  faUed  Its  test. 
democracy  had  not.  The  nation,  long  de- 
nounced as  ungovernable,  had  shown  that 
It  wanted  strong — but  not  authoritarian — 
leadership.  And  In  doing  so  It  gave  a  new 
strength  to  the  Christian  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Olullo  Andreottl. 

One  telling  sign  was  the  93.1  per  cent  voter 
turnout.  In  Ravenna,  the  city  of  Byzantine 
mosaics,  Dante's  tomb,  Byronlan  memories 
and  huge  oil  refineries,  a  record  98  per  cent 
of  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls.  What's 
more,  there  was  no  graver  electoral  Incident 
up  and  down  the  country  than  a  young  wom- 
an In  an  Adriatic  resort  who  wanted  to  cast 
her  ballot  clad  only  In  a  bikini  and  was  bar- 
red by  a  straltlaced  carablnlere. 

Aside  from  stlckmg  by  the  rules,  Italy  has 
also  reconfirmed  the  substance  of  democracy. 
More  than  61  per  cent  of  all  votes  went  to 
parties  that  reject  totalitarian  models.  About 
29  per  cent  of  all  voters  backed  the  Commu- 
nist party — still  the  strongest  in  the  West— 
and  Its  far-left  fellow  travelers  or  rivals,  and 
8.7  per  cent  rallied  behind  resurgent  neo- 
Pasclsm.  which  had  allied  Itself  with  the 
remnants  of  the  moncu'chlst  movement. 

Had  elections  been  held  two  months  earlier, 
the  outcome  might  have  been  more  ominous. 
A  plot  psychosis,  urban  guerrillas,  violence 
by  wildcat  strikers  and  chaos  In  the  schools, 
all  on  top  of  a  crime  wave,  were  then  fright- 
ening the  nation.  WhUe  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus was  on  the  defensive,  anxious  to  hold 
positions  threatened  by  ultra-leftist  groups. 
Italy  seemed  headed  for  a  sharp  swing  to  the 
right.  The  neo-Pasclsts  were  all  set  to  profit 
from  the  anger  of  the  Italian  "silent  ma- 
jority." 

However,  the  Christian  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Andreottl.  uninspiring 
though  It  looked,  stressed  Its  concern  for  law 
and  order.  The  police  In  nationwide  sweeps 
rounded  up  gangsters  and  thieves,  and  Inves- 
tigating magistrates  tore  Into  the  conspira- 
torial political  underground.  At  the  same 
time,  the  many  Christian  Democratic  fac- 
tions, usually  feuding  among  themselves. 
burled  the  hatchet  and  campaigned  bard  on 
two  fronts — against  Communism  and  neo- 
Pasclsm. 

Thus  the  much-maligned  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party  became  the  real  star  of  the  elec- 
tions. After  27  years  In  government  It  was  atiU 
going  strong,  lending  substance  to  Mr.  An- 
dreottl "s  old  quip:  "Power  wears  out  only 
those  who  don't  have  It." 
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The  neo-Pasclsts,  with  24  seats  In  the  old 
630-seat  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bad  b<^>ed 
that  the  new  Image  of  respectability  built  by 
their  soft-q>oken  leader,  Giorgio  Almirante, 
would  increase  their  strength  to  80  or  100 
seats.  They  won  66.  The  Christian  Democratic 
party  says  it  can  live  with  them  but  will 
never  accept  the  rightists  as  alllea.  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  also  reiterated  their  ana- 
thema against  Communism  during  their 
campaign  and  this  won  back  many  anti- 
Communist  voters  who  had  been  flirting  wltn 
the  rightists. 

Inspired  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  Christian  Democratic  party  professes  its 
determination  to  bring  about  long  overdue 
reforms — better  schools,  hospitals  and  old- 
age  care,  more  low-oost  housing,  Improved 
commuter  transportation,  a  more  equitable 
tax  structure  and  a  better  deal  for  stagnant 
southern  Italy. 

The  divorce  statute,  enacted  after  a  long 
fight  17  months  ago.  clearly  Isn't  a  desirable 
reform  for  the  Christian  Democrats  and  may 
now  be  thoroughly  amended.  If  not  repealed. 

The  chances  are  better  than  in  a  long  time 
that  strong  party  leadership  may  assert  con- 
trol at  the  forthcoming  Christian  Democratic 
national  convention  in  the  fall.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  Christian  Democrats  could  success- 
fully exercise  one  of  their  two  options — to  re- 
build the  center-left  coalition  with  the  So- 
cialists that  has  governed  Italy  for  most  of 
the  last  10  years,  or  to  build  a  new  center 
coalition  with  the  moderately  conservative. 
Liberal  party.  In  either  case,  a  united  and 
strengthened  Christian  Democratic  party 
could  negotiate  terms  with  Its  allies  and — at 
last — launch  the  needed  reforms.  Until  then, 
Italy  will  be  run  by  what  Is  rather  affection- 
ately known  as  a  "beach  government,"  a  Ca- 
binet pays  the  civil  servants,  operates  the 
railroads,  collects  taxes,  guards  motorways 
and  leaves  Italians  to  their  own  devices  dur- 
ing the  hot  months. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  VOTE 


Post-         Pre- 
election   election 


CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  (TOTAL;  630 

MEMBERS) 

Right: 

Italian  Social  Movement  (neo-Fascist). . .  51 

Monarchist  Party 5 

Center: 

Liberal  Party 21 

Christian  Democratic  Party 267 

South  Tyrol  People's  Party 3 

Republican  Party 14 

Social  Democrats 29 

Lett: 

Socialist  Party 61 

Proletarian  Socialist  P»r^ 0 

Communist  Party 179 

SENATE  (TOTAL:  322  MEMBERS) 

Right: 

Italian  Social  Movement  (neo-Fascist). . .  22 

Monarchist  Party 4 

Center: 

Liberal  Party g 

Christian  Oemocrttic  Party 138 

South  Tyrol  People's  Party 2 

Republican  Party 5 

Social  Democrats 12 

Le«: 

Socialist  Party 34 

Proletarian  Socialist  Party 11 

Communist  Party 83 


24 

6 

31 

266 

3 

9 

29 

62 

23 

177 


11 
2 

16 

138 

2 

2 

12 

36 

12 
89 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
May  11,  1972) 

A  Shut  Awat  From  Extremes 
There  is  a  fundamental  common  sense 
smong  the  Italian  people  which  proves  Its 
strength  when  It  comes  to  the  test.  That 
common  sense  was  reafOrmed  in  last  Sun- 
day's general  elections,  whose  results  on  the 
whole  are  reassuring  both  to  Italy  Itself  and 
to  Western  Europe  of  which  Italy  is  such  an 
Important  part. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  elections  would 
result  in  a  big  swing  to  the  far  right.  In  fact. 
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the  neofascist  Italian  Social  Movement,  in 
alliance  with  the  small  Monarchist  Party, 
did  make  considerable  gains,  upping  its  rep- 
resenutlon  In  the  Senate  from  13  to  26 
seats  and  In  the  chamber  from  30  to  56.  But 
in  the  overall  context  the  neofascists  did  not 
score  the  big  victory  they  had  hoped  for. 

Far  more  significant  was  the  strength 
manifested  at  the  center  of  the  political 
spectrum  by  the  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
which  has  been  the  dominant  party  in  Ital- 
ian politics  for  the  past  26  years.  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  conducted  a  clearcut  cam- 
paign, reasserting  the  principles  laid  down 
by  their  distinguished  postwar  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Alclde  de  Oasperi.  and  teUlng  the  Italian 
voters  unequivocably  that  they  would  eschew 
any  cooperation  with  the  extreme  right  or 
extreme  left. 

The  result  was  that  they  recouped  the  6 
percent  loss  suffered  In  last  year's  regional 
elections,  retaining  all  of  their  135  seats  In 
the  Senate  and  increasing  their  r^resenta- 
tion  in  the  chamber  by  one  seat — ^from  266 
to  267. 

While  on  paper  the  Communist  Party,  sec- 
ond biggest  party  in  Italy,  improved  its  show- 
ing In  both  houses,  its  ally,  the  Proletarian 
Socialist  Party  (PSIUP),  lost  all  23  of  the 
seats  it  held  In  the  lower  house  and  the  13 
seats  It  held  In  the  Senate.  The  independent 
leftists  also  are  no  longer  represented  in 
either  house.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
extreme  left  lost  ground,  while  there  was 
little  change  In  the  position  of  Socialists 
and  Social  Democrats. 

Where  does  this  leave  Italy?  The  Chrls^ 
tlan  Democrats  have  emerged  from  the  elec- 
tions with  their  reputation  enhanced,  but 
still  not  strong  enough  to  govern  on  their 
own,  unless  they  take  the  risk  of  ruling  as 
a  minority  government,  as  In  fact  they  have 
been  doing  since  the  collapse  of  the  last  (Ten- 
ter-Left cabinet  in  January. 

There  are  two  coalition  possibilities:  a 
revival  of  the  Center-Left  formula  or  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Center  parties.  Whether  or  not  a 
new  Center-Left  government  can  be  formed 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Nennl 
Socialists  and  their  off-and-on  flirtation 
with  the  Communists.  Presumably  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  will  now  insist  that  they  end 
this  flirtation  if  they  come  Into  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  task  of  cablnetmaking  is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  Possibly  a  caretaker  administration 
wiU  be  formed  to  tide  the  country  over  un- 
til after  the  party  conventions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democraits  and  the  Socialists  in  the  fall. 

This  would  mean  fresh  delay  In  iniH^Mug 
the  reforms  to  which  the  Center-Left  parties 
are  committed.  It  could  open  the  door  to 
more  miutancy  on  the  political  fringes.  But 
the  bulk  of  Italian  voters  have  (dearly  drawn 
away  from  the  extremes  of  right  and  left, 
and.  on  the  whole,  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
to  be  heartened  by  the  election  results. 
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ably.  A  country  is  no  more  than  its  peo- 
ple, and  the  United  States  has  been 
endowed  with  many  families  who  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  Italy  giving  vital- 
ity to  our  American  character. 

The  genius  of  Its  people  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  western  civilization 
through  their  art,  literature,  music,  sci- 
ence, and  architecture. 

Because  of  our  love  for  Italy,  we  rejoice 
In  Italy's  unprecedented  prosperity  and 
the  well  being  that  it  has  brought  to  its 
people  giving  them  hope  for  a  better  life. 

Ties  between  the  people  of  Italy  and 
^i^  people  of  the  United  States  have 
never  been  stronger  than  they  are  today 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  tha  I  express 
my  warmest  wishes  to  the  Italian  people 
on  Italian  National  Day. 


ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  JXBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Ur.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  affection  and  my  esteen  for  Italy,  I 
am  again  honored  to  acknowledge  the 
celebration  of  Italian  National  Di^. 

On  this  occasion,  a  tribute  Is  owed  to 
the  Italian  nation  and  her  people  and  I 
express  my  warm  congratulations  to  the 
good  people  of  Italy  through  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  United  States.  Ambassador 
of  Italy.  His  Excellency  Egidio  Ortona. 

Italy  has  enriched  America  Immeasur- 


ALL  POINTS  SOUTHWEST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   UXINOIS 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  the  Nation  properly  paused  to 
commemorate  Memorial  Day.  Two  out- 
standing publications  in  my  district,  the 
Life  Newspapers  and  the  Southwest 
Messenger  Press,  had  fine  Memorial  Day 
editorials  in  their  May  25  issues  which 
I  thought  were  especially  appropriate. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  them  into  the 
Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 

All  Points  Southwest 
(By  Elmer  Lysen) 

Another  Memorial  Day  is  here  and  the 
nation  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dead  of 
all  wars.  There  are  a  few  states,  we  under- 
stand, that  stiU  observe  other  memorial  days 
for  the  nation's  costliest  war,  the  Civil  War. 

The  observation  started  when  women  in 
the  South  (in  (Tolumbtis.  Mississippi,  and 
Winchester.  Virginia,  and  In  other  cities) 
laid  flowers  on  the  graves  of  dead  soldiers 
dxiring  the  Civil  War. 

It  dates,  so  say  the  experts,  from  1863  as  a 
national  observance,  when  Oeneral  John 
Logan  of  the  Grand  Army  established  It  in  a 
general  order. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  any  of  us  to 
equate  Memorial  Day  with  antlmllitary  feel- 
ing or  anti-war  sentiment.  Memorial  Day  Is 
simply  intended  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
coimtry,  and  brave  men  who  did  their  duty 
as  they  saw  it,  and  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, since  the  nation  was  founded. 

It  U  unfortimately  true  that  wars  kill  the 
cream  of  the  crop;  the  brave,  the  idealistic, 
the  unselfish  are  always  Included  In  the  first 
wave  of  men  who  are  called  upon  to  defend 
their  country. 

The  folly  of  war  brings  out  the  fact  that 
nations,  as  well  as  Individuals,  are  pushed 
into  situations  where  ideals  are  pushed  aside 
and  brute  force  is  called  into  play. 

As  we  said,  we  hope  the  peace  marchers 
and  leaders  in  the  spreading  anti-war  and 
anti-Military  movements  allow  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  honor  the  dead  In  a  sacred 
way. 

We  hope.  too.  the  military  mmded  men 
aont  use  the  day  to  eztoU  war  and  its  heros. 
but  Instead  use  their  sacrifice  In  a  somber 
way  to  remind  us  of  the  blessing  of  peace. 

In  any  case,  on  this  Memorial  Day,  1S72, 
men  are  dying  in  a  strange  land  thousands 
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of  miles  away,  In  a  battle  tbat  la  stranger 
than  fiction. 

We  were  told  tbat  tbe  real  intent  of  the 
war  was  to  stop  tbe  rise  of  Communism.  Then 
our  president  visited  Red  China  and  now 
Russia. 

The  Impact  of  this  visit  will  do  more  good 
to  both  countries  than  five  of  our  crack 
divisions. 

It  has  been  said  It  Is  good  for  leaders  to 
talk,  because  then  soldiers  won't  die. 

But  here  we  have  leaders  talking  and 
soldiers  dying. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  us  to  pause  this 
Memorial  Day  and  honor  the  soldiers  dead. 
The  challenge  Is  that  they  shoUld  not  have 
died  in  vain. 

Peack:  Wnx  It  £vzk  Come 

Next  Monday  will  bring  tbe  104th  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  In  this  country, 
a  tUne  when  we  pay  tribute  to  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  have  fallen  In  all 
U.S.  wars.  Last  year  at  this  time  we  were 
hopeful  that  1971  would  bring  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  accompanying 
turmoil  and  unrest  which  have  plagued  this 
land  for  more  than  10  years. 

Certainly  President  Nixon  has  demon- 
strated this  country's  willingness  to  end  its 
participation  In  the  conflict.  Unfortunately 
North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  their 
Communist  allies  have  continued  the  aggres- 
sion and  Insist  on  peace  on  their  terms. 

President  Nixon,  as  he  promised,  has 
brought  more  than  a  half  million  American 
fighting  men  home  from  Vietnam.  But  he 
doesn't  propose  to  have  the  remaining  60,000 
left  for  slaughter  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Nor  does  he  Intend  to  leave  our  prisoners 
In  the  bands  of  the  Communists. 

He  is  seeking  a  peace  with  honor,  but 
apparently  North  Vietnam  dictators  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  Rather 
than  abandon  16  million  South  Vietnamese 
to  reprisal  from  a  ruthless  foe,  he  Is  trying 
to  terminate  the  military  commitments  of 
previous  Presidents  In  a  way  that  will  not 
further  tarnish  the  reputation  of  our  country 
In  the  eyes  of  nations  that  have  looked  to 
It  as  a  defender  of  tbe  rights  of  man. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  a  Communist  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  President  Nixon  earlier  this 
month  ordered  a  blockade  of  North  Vietnam 
ports  until  American  prisoners  are  freed  and 
an  Internationally  supported  cease-fire  halts 
hostilities.  Polls  Indicate  that  tbe  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  support  the 
President's  action,  although  having  no  more 
desire  for  continued  war  than  he  does. 

We  should  support  the  action  with  all  our 
vigor  and  with  full  cooperation  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

As  we  honor  our  fallen  dead  this  week- 
end, let  us  also  add  special  prayers  for  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  still 
fighting  and  dying  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  They  have  the  right  to  expect 
the  full  backing  of  their  government  and 
their  people. 

We  again  pray  and  look  hopefully  toward 
Memorial  Day  1973  when  this  nation  and 
the  world  shall  be  at  peace. 


GEN.  THAODEUS  KOSCUISZKO 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

or  DSLAWAHX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  make  ^e 
home  of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosculszko  in 
Philadelphia  a  national  historic  site. 

A  Polish  national  hero  and  an  Ameri- 
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can  Revolutionary  War  hero,  Kosculszko 
arrived  in  AmeAca  in  1776,  whereupon 
Congress  appointed  him  Colonel  of  Engi- 
neers. In  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  de- 
veloped scientific  principles  of  military 
engineering;  and  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant tasks  was  building  the  fortifications 
on  the  heights  of  West  Point.  On  com- 
pletion, he  was  appointed  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Army  of  the  South,  under 
Gen.  Horatio  Gates.  After  the  war.  Con- 
gress commissioned  him  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  praised  him  for  his  long,  faith- 
ful, and  meritorious  service. 

On  returning  to  Poland  in  the  fall  of 
1794,  Kosculszko  entered  into  the  fight 
for  Polish  independence.  Though  the 
Kosculszko  insurrection  at  Maciejowicz 
in  1793  was  defeated  by  the  Russians,  his 
victory  at  Raclawlce  some  months  earlier 
inspired  hope  for  independence  through- 
out the  country. 

Kosculszko  was  a  stanch  advocate  of 
liberty  and  a  hero.  He  made  it  possible  for 
generations  of  Americans  of  Polish  ori- 
gin to  xmderstand  their  contribution  to 
freedom  in  America.  For  these  reasons,  I 
feel  this  well-deserved  action  is  impor- 
tant for  our  citizens  of  Polish  descent, 
and  indeed,  for  all  Americans. 


June  i,  1972 


A  CLEAN  ROAD  TO  YELLOWSTONE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show 
that  ecology  is  on  the  march  in  Wyoming, 
citizens  voluntarily  cleaned  up  Highway 
26,  the  route  to  Yellowstone  Park,  to 
celebrate  that  great  park's  100th 
anniversary. 

Bordering  communities  posted  workers 
the  entire  length  of  the  960-mile  road- 
way to  collect  the  litter  that  might  de- 
tract from  the  majestic  scenery. 

I  commend  these  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  congrat- 
ulate each  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  participated  on  a  job  well 
done. 

The  Highway  26  project  description 
follows: 

ROTTTE  OF  TH«  PlONEEBS  ASSOCIATION, 

Casper,  Wyo. 
Congressman  Tend  Roncalio, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Teno:  The  Wyoming  Highway  26 
Assoc,  on  May  18,  1973  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
will  clean  both  sides  of  Highway  26  from 
the  Torrlngton  State  Line  to  Jackson,  Wyo. 

Each  community  Is  responsible  for  so  many 
miles,  depending  on  tbe  manpower  of  each 
community.  As  you  can  see,  this  is  really  a 
monumental  task;  however,  the  Directors  of 
Highway  26  Assoc,  have  been  most  anxious 
to  o«HnpIete  this  project.  We  have  figured 
that  both  sides  of  the  highway  will  total 
approximately  960  miles. 

We  plan  to  separate  the  litter  In  the  follow- 
ing manner :  one  bag  for  aluminum  cans,  one 
bag  for  multi-metal  cans,  one  bag  for  glass, 
and  one  bag  for  paper  waste. 

Each  community  disposes  of  Its  own  ac- 
cumulated Utter,  and  each  person  or  or- 
ganization keeps  the  monies  from  resale  of 
the  aliuninum  cans  and  bottles. 

The  Directors  of  Hlway  36  involved  In  tbe 


clean  up  are  as  foUows:  Del  Nash,  Torrlng- 
ton—Bill  Kroenleln,  Ft.  Laramie — Bill  White 
of  Olendo — Carl  Naut*,  Douglas— Marlyn 
Corbett  and  Chuck  Smith,  Casper— Dean 
Clark,  Shoshoni  and  Stan  Blakeman  of  Du- 
bois. Chairman  of  the  program  Is  Al  Pore- 
man  of  Casper. 

The  Wyoming  Highway  Department, 
through  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
Bill  Lucas,  has  been  a  determining  factor 
In  removing  this  litter  from  the  Highway, 
with  the  use  of  their  people  and  equipment! 

It  Is  the  goal  of  Wyoming  Hlway  26 
Assoc,  to  have  not  only  the  best  route  to 
and  from  Yellowstone  National  Park,  but  also 
the  cleanest. 

Sincerely, 

John  Oabiett, 
Manager,  Hiway  26  Association. 


CONGRESSMAN  SHOUP'S  DISTRICT 
MEETING  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 
MANAGEMENT,  APRIL  3.  1972 


HON.  lUCHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invited 
interested  citizens  for  a  meeting  at  Flint 
Creek  Bank,  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  to 
search  for  ways  to  protect  the  forest 
environment  and  the  local  economy.  The 
meeting  was  held  April  3,  1972.  The  fol- 
lowing describes  the  results  of  the 
meeting: 

Public  Lands  Management 

Congressman  Dick  Shoup  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  stating  that  his  mail  was  IndlcaUng 
growing  concern  for  economic  consideratlcms 
m  management  of  the  National  Forests.  He 
noted  trees  have  qualities  similar  to  humans 
in  terms  of  life  cycles  since  they  are  con- 
stantly regenerating  and  vUtlmately  dying  by 
one  means  or  another  whether  It  be  old  age, 
disease,  flood,  flre,  wind,  or  the  saw. 

He  stated  his  purpose  In  holding  timber 
meetings  was  to  look  for  solutions  in  the 
current  disputes  between  environmentalists 
and  industrialists  which  would  retain  a 
clean  environment  while  preserving  employ- 
ment. 

He  said  the  Forest  Service  had  become  a 
scapegoat  to  both  groups,  sometimes  with 
cause  and  sometimes  without  justification. 
He  added  that  he  had  recently  attended  a 
portion  of  the  Intermoimtain  Logging  Con- 
ference in  Missoula,  and  felt  progress  was 
being  made  toward  greaiter  responsibility 
toward  the  environment  on  the  part  of 
Industry. 

Continuing,  Congressman  Shoup  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Mr.  Oeorge  Smith,  USPS, 
asking  him  to  report  on  past,  present,  and 
future  timber  cuts  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  4S  million  board 
feet  had  been  projected  as  the  allowable  cut 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  Due  to  environmental 
considerations,  however,  the  projection  had 
been  reduced  to  26  mbf.  He  said  8  mbf  had 
been  tied  up  In  an  appetU  In  tbe  Rock  Creek 
area.  Because  of  threats  of  appeals,  be  was 
trying  to  avoid  any  sales  In  Rock  Creek.  He 
said  that  althoxiglr  being  reasonably  certain 
of  the  26  mbf  fig\u:e,  he  felt  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility tbat  the  figure  might  go  as  high  as 
37  mbf.  He  added  that  currently  there  was 
about  78  mbf  under  contract. 

Congressman  Shoup  asked  Mr.  Smith  how 
the  46  mbf  figure  compared  with  the  sus- 
tained allowable  cut.  Mr.  Smith  responded 
that  the  sustained  figure  had  not  yet  been 
accurately  computed,  although  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  former  figure  of  62  mbf  was 
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too  high.  He  said  there  Is  much  material  5 
Inches  In  diameter  and  larger  which  coiild 
be  harvested  If  there  were  a  market  for  It, 
such  as  for  pulp  mills.  Another  factor  bear- 
ing on  the  sustained  yield  figure,  he  said, 
was  the  question  of  whether  roads  wlU  be 
built  Into  areas  where  timber  Is  available. 
He  noted  some  roads  are  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  timber  sales  while  others  are  Con- 
gressional line  Items.  He  added  that  pres- 
sures are  great  nationwide  for  forest 
blgbwajrs. 

Mr.  Ed  House  asked  If  bard  money  was 
going  Into  recreational  spending.  George 
Smith  replied  In  the  negative,  saying  all 
money  was  being  spent  for  timber. 

Mr.  Marvin  McMlcbael  asked  Smith  If  he 
had  tried  to  Impress  the  Region  I  office  with 
the  need  for  hard  money  roads.  Mr.  Smith 
responded  by  saying  that  he  felt  sllvlcultural 
needs  were  of  higher  priority  now. 

Mr.  House  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  he  needed 
additional  personnel,  adding  that  in  his 
visits  to  USPS  offices  he  foimd  very  few 
people  working  on  sales. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  no  need  for  addi- 
tional employees  for  sales,  but  felt  more 
people  could  be  used  for  planning.  Congress- 
man Shoup  said  he  feared  blanket  increases 
to  the  USPS  would  create  additional  super 
grades  in  Washington  with  little  reaching 
down  to  the  working  level.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  see  appropriations  earmarked  for 
specific  items,  although  he  conceded  such  a 
situation  was  highly  unlikely. 

An  unidentified  lady  stated  that  agree- 
ments had  been  reached  with  Trout  Un- 
limited and  the  Sierra  Club  whereby  In- 
formation would  be  coordinated  and  traded 
regarding  timber  sales  in  the  Rock  Creek 
area,  but  that  when  this  appeared  to  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  environmental 
groups,  they  ceased  the  interchange,  and 
there  followed  a  subsequent  appeal  by  tbe 
environmental  groups  in  protest  against  the 
sale. 

Congressman  Shoup  urged  her  to  continue 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  other  groups  to 
solve  differences. 

Mr.  House,  in  response  to  a  question  relat- 
ing to  the  future  of  his  firms  operation,  said 
that  timber  sales  were  down,  whereas  they 
had  previously  worked  as  far  as  four  years 
ahead,  they  were  now  reduced  to  a  one-year 
forecast  of  available  timber.  Between  the 
mills  he  operates  in  Deer  Lodge  and  Phillips- 
burg,  he  said,  they  had  cut  12  mbf  last  year 
from  USPS  lands  while  this  year  they  were 
projecting  7  mbf  on  USPS  lands  with  an 
additional  8  mbf  from  private  lands.  He 
felt  that  In  his  area  of  operation  there  was 
a  low  priority  placed  on  hard  dollar  forest 
roads. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Smith  stated  that  the  forest 
was  not  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  area  mills  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  He 
placed  the  current  had  rig  capacity  at  about 
45  mbf.  There  followed  a  dlsciission  about 
the  definition  of  the  term  "head  rig  capac- 
ity." Oeneral  conversation  disclosed  that  the 
capacity  was  dependent  on  a  number  of  flexi- 
ble factors,  chief  of  which  was  the  number 
and  length  of  shifts  worked  in  each  mill. 
This,  in  turn,  was  often  dictated  by  market 
demand  and  prices  being  paid  for  timber  at 
any  given  time. 

Mr.  McMlcbael  said  that  an  average  mill 
might  be  built  to  handle  two  shifts  per  day 
on  a  six  day  per  week  basis  but  that  it  could 
easily  be  raised  to  three  shifts  and  seven  days 
or  cut  to  one  shift  and  five  days. 

Mr.  Venable  said  that  he  had  made  his 
head  rig  calculations  on  a  conservative  one 
Shift  five  day  basis. 

Mr.  House  stated  that  another  factor  to 
consider  was  the  difference  In  sizes  of  logs 
now  being  cut  as  compared  to  former  times. 
He  said  a  414  inch  log  In  an  area  where  there 
were  no  roads  could  alter  the  economics  and 
mill  d^Mtdty  to  a  high  degree.  H«  added  that 
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such  a  log's  chief  value  was  as  chips  for  paper 
mills  but  distance,  freight  rates,  and  other 
economic  factors  could  preclude  its  use. 

Mr.  Smith  agreed,  saying  that  what  Is  cur- 
rently being  left  In  the  forest  could  provide 
a  new  Industry  in  a  total  wood  utilization 
situation.  He  said  that  a  significant  variance 
from  tbe  present  allowable  cut  on  a  sustained 
yield  would  not  be  possible  because  of  obllga-. 
tions  to  the  land  for  the  future.  v 

Mr.  House  said  a  USPS  guaranteed  figure 
would  be  of  great  help  to  the  Industry.  SmaU 
logs,  he  said,  could  probably  furnish  up  to 
16  mbf,  although  they  were  currently  only 
marketable  as  chips.  He  was  critical  of  the 
govwnmental  role  in  tbe  area  of  research. 

Congressman  Shoup  said  that  he  felt  more 
could  and  should  be  done  In  research  but 
that  Industry  had  been  negligent  In  research 
and  development  too.  He  stated  that  trans- 
portation was  a  great  part  of  the  problem. 
Shoup  spoke  of  the  thick  stands  of  lodge- 
pole  pine  which  should  be  used  for  chips, 
but  which  defy  economic  use  becaiise  of 
transportation  problems. 

He  said  that  subsidies  are  involved  in  air 
and  water  transpKirtatlon  but  not  in  a  raU. 
He  cited  the  high  Montana  rates  as  an  in- 
direct subsidy  by  industry  for  west  coast 
industries.  He  noted  that  studies  are  being 
done  at  Montana  State  University  to  test 
whether  chips  can  be  transported  by  pipe 
lines.  If  successful,  be  said,  it  may  ultimate- 
ly provide  for  greater  utilization. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  USPS  was  prepared 
to  be  innovative  in  their  search  for  solu- 
tions. He  felt  that  commercial  thinning  con- 
tracts could  be  let.  He  said  that  the  USPS 
was  inviting  critics  aid  in  finding  solutions 
in  an  effort  to  preclude  litigation.  Itiere  is 
coii^>etltlon  with  other  forests  in  tbe  region 
for  hard  money  and  some  of  those  leave  needs 
which  must  be  evaluated  by  Region  I  Chief 
Steve  Yurlch. 

Mr.  Biasing  asked  if  USPS  personnel  were 
being  taken  from  work  on  sales  and  used 
in  planning.  Mr.  Smith  replied  tbat  the  op- 
posite was  true.  Timber  money  was  not  be- 
ing diverted  for  planning  use,  however,  he 
said  that  personnel  are  also  used  to  super- 
vise grazing,  to  prevent  soil  damage  firom 
machinery,  to  maintain  reforestation  and 
other  Important  tasks. 

Congressman  Shoup  mentioned  a  refCN'esta- 
tion  bill  sponsored  by  Congressman  Kyi  of 
Iowa  which  be  said  he  supports.  Should  the 
blU  pass,  Shoup  said  the  current  $80,000 
Mr.  SDiith  has  available  for  reforestation 
oould  possibly  be  used  elsewhere.  Provisions 
of  the  bill  caU  for  taking  duties  now  being 
paid  on  wood  products  imported  into  the 
U.S.  The  duties  are  now  spent  in  other  areas 
and  do  not  go  to  foster  the  industry  they 
were  intended  to  protect. 

Mir.  Biasing  voiced  agreement  with  tiie 
concepts  within  tbe  Kyi  biU. 

M^.  McMlcbael  echoed  his  agremnent,  not- 
ing that  had  replanting  and  thinning  been 
carried  out  in  yean  past,  tbe  aUowable  cut 
would  be  larger  today. 

M^.  House  asked  Mr.  Smith  If  all  of  the 
planned  sales  for  the  previous  jrear  had 
been  actually  sold,  could  Smith  have  stUl 
offered  46  mbf  this  year. 

Mr.  Smith  said  yes,  that  his  largest  prob- 
lem was  Utigation  or  the  threat  of  it.  He 
noted  that  in  tbe  previous  year  he  bcul 
promised  8.6  mbf  In  the  Rock  Omit  drain- 
age and  had  delivered.  Presently,  however, 
threats  of  litigation  have  caused  him  to 
withdraw  planned  sales  in  Bock  Creek  to 
avoid  litigation  and  for  fear  that  goals  could 
not  be  met. 

HS  said  they  were  committed  to  sales  of 
45  mbf  tor  next  year  plus  the  carryover  of 
any  sales  not  consummated   this  year. 

Mr.  Biasing  asked  if  It  would  help  timber 
sales  If  planning  money  was  available  to 
which  Mr.  Smith  said  yes.  Mr.  Smith  said 
their  studies  of  roadless  areas  had  produced 
decisions  that  they  would  recommmend  to 
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Region  I  headquarters  that  none  be  consid- 
ered as  wilderness. 

Congressman  Shoup  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion gave  a  synopsis  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  reaction  to  it  and 
current  legislation  intended  to  change  it. 

There  were  no  further  questions  or  coni' 
ments  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m 
May  2  of  this  year  the  National  Indus- 
trial Marketing  Conference  was  held  and 
the  main  subject  of  discussion  was  "In- 
dustrial Survival  in  the  Seventies."  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
papers  delivered  was  that  by  E^igene  M. 
Lang,  president  of  REPAC  Technology 
Development  Corp.  Mr.  Lang  addresses 
himself  not  to  the  question  of  whether 
Industry  will  survive  but  rather  who  and 
what  will  survive.  Recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  technology  and  economic 
growth — subjects  of  utmost  Importance 
to  the  Congress — Mr.  Lang  discusses  the 
outlook  for  small  business  in  his  paper 
entitled  "Teclmology  Transfer:  A  Tool 
for  Small  Business  Survival  in  the 
1970*s."  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
read  his  timely  remarks  which  follow: 
TBCHNOLOOT  Tbansikb:  a  Tool  for  Small 
Business  Sxtbvival  in  the  1B70'8 
(By  Eugene  M.  Lang) 

The  title  of  this  American  Marketing  As- 
sociation conference,  "Industrial  Survival  in 
the  Seventies,"  challenges  the  optimist.  I 
don't  question  that  Industry  will  survive — 
of  course  It  will!  But  I  am  concerned  about 
who  and  what  wlU  s\u*vive.  I  am  concerned: 

That  the  big  wUl  not  survive  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small. 

That  protectionism  will  not  be  Invoked  at 
the  expense  of  tbe  consumer  and  our  total 
economy. 

That  survival  wlU  reinforce  the  dynamics 
of  entrepreneurial  activity. 

The  the  "garage  entexprise"  can  grow  Into 
the  dignity  of  a  factory  and  further  mature 
into  a  major  conqumy. 

These  survival  values  are  intimately  i«- 

lated  to  the  role  of  technology  in  Industry 

technology  in  terms  of  invention,  in  terms  of 
innovation,  of  manufacturing,  of  manage- 
ment, marketing  and  distribution  tech- 
niques. 

Tbe  pace  of  technological  change  has  ac- 
celerated in  industrial  processes  generaUy. 
Waves  of  improvement  obsolesce  predecessor 
developments  in  less  time  than  it,Aakes  for 
patents  to  issue.  Technological  change  has 
played  havoc  with  straight  line  depreciation. 

Feeding  this  acceleration  have  been  the 
growing  c^Mtbllltlas  of  foreign  industry  with 
manufactured  products  competing  effectively 
in  our  domestic  market,  not  only  in  price 
but  also  In  quality  and  innovative  design. 
More  Jarring  to  our  industrial  ego,  American 
R.  &  D.  is  now  outmatched  by  the  composite 
applied  Ingenuity  of  foreign  industry. 

With  products  and  processes  ranging  from 
the  baUpolnt  pen,  to  the  Wankel  engine,  from 
the  oxygen  process  for  making  steel,  to  tbe 
PUklngton  float  process  for  making  plate 
glass,  foreign  technology  has  commanded  a 
preemptive  position  in  Important  Industzles. 
In  fact,  a  UJ3.  Department  of  CcMXimerce 
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economist  estimated  to  me  that  %  of  the 
designs  and  technology  now  used  by  our  au- 
tomobile Industry  originated  In  Eiirope  and 
Japan. 

We  have  traditionally  had  favorable  bal- 
ance In  "technology  Intensive"  products. 
However,  in  1971.  an  estimated  96  billion 
margin  of  "technology  Intensive"  exports 
over  Imports  fell  more  than  $2  billion  short 
of  balancing  our  total  trade  in  manufactured 
goods — our  first  such  deficit  since  1888.  More 
ominously,  over  the  past  6  years,  our  Imports 
of  "technology  intensive"  products  have  been 
growing  2Vi  times  faster  than  our  exports. 

Now,  associate  this  trend  with  another 
fact:  of  300,000  American  manufacturers  of 
ail  sizes,  less  than  4',^  have  any  export  busl- 
neiss.  In  1970,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  fewer  than  11,000  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  had  exports  In  excess  of 
»25,000.  More  than  that,  fewer  than  100 
domestic  oompsoiles  produced  more  than 
80%  of  total  manufactured  exports. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  have  a  balance  of 
payments  crisis?  An  $11  billion  deficit  In 
1971?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  more  and  more 
of  our  Industrial  life,  and  more  and  more  of 
our  total  commerce,  is  being  concentrated  In 
fewer  and  fewer  hands? 

The  question  of  Industrial  survival  In  the 
•70s  is  not  the  survival  of  industry.  The  real 
question  is:  can  the  dynamics  of  interna- 
tional economic  growth — and  the  Imperatives 
of  our  nation's  international  objectives — be 
harnessed  to  preserve  the  smaller  American 
manufacturer? 

Here's  a  simplistic  statistic:  If  10%  of  the 
250,000  plus  American  manufacturers,  who 
are  not  Involved  In  foreign  trade — that  Is, 
25,000  companies — obtained  an  average  of 
$100,000  a  year  in  foreign  revenues,  $2.5  bil- 
lion would  be  added  to  the  bottom  line  of 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  could  wipe  out 
our  foreign  trade  deficit  in  manufactured 
products. 

But  how  can  be  expect  small  companies, 
with  work  foirces  counted  in  scores  rather 
than  in  hundreds  or  thousands,  to  become 
involved?  They  won't  over  night  acquire  the 
desire  or  ability  to  speculate  on  chasing  for- 
eign sales.  Nor  will  export  agents,  who  pick 
and  choose  their  product  lines,  readily  under- 
take a  marginal  battle  to  sell  products  that 
have  no  Immediately  Identifiable  foreign 
customers. 

This  Is  where  technology,  at  an  mdlvldual 
level,  can  often  provide  an  answer:  the  spe- 
cial ability  of  a  company  to  do  something 
uniquely  well — special  product  design,  spe- 
cial application  facilities,  special  manufac- 
tvulng  techniques  that  enables  It  to  share 
the  domestic  market — to  sell  to  General 
Motors,  DuFont,  Sears.  These  special  abilities 
may  be  covered  by  patents,  they  may  be  as- 
sociated with  trademarks,  (»'  they  may,  as 
confidential  knowhow,  constitute  a  valuable 
property  right. 

Patents,  tradematlcs  and  knowhow,  Indi- 
vidually or  In  combination,  can  be  vehicles 
for  entering  foreign  markets.  Tlie  concept  of 
such  entry  Is  Identified  as  technology  trans- 
fer. The  media  are  overseas  manufacturing 
licensees  and  joint  ventures. 

Since  World  War  n,  technology  transfer 
has  become  spotlighted  as  a  tool  of  trade. 
Multi-national  corporations  have  lead  the 
way  In  exploiting  their  knowhow  abroad, 
mostly  through  manufacturing  subsidiaries. 
They  have  also  licensed  and  cross-licensed 
technology  with  foreign  corporate  counter- 
parts. 

From  these  activities,  the  large  corpora- 
tions have  achieved  eminent  success.  ITiey 
have  captured  many  foreign  markets.  They 
have  Imported  more  and  more  of  their  over- 
seas output  to  supplement  dtxnestlc  product 
lines.  They  have  generated  and  brought  back 
valuable  technology  for  use  In  domestic 
plants.  Altogether,  from  foreign  operations, 
they  have  gained  a  large  and  growing  prtqsor- 
tlon  of  their  gross  revenues  and  profits. 
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However,  technology  transfer  has  only  be- 
gun to  be  taken  seriously  by  small  manufac- 
t\irers  as  a  mechanism  for  entering  foreign 
markets. 

Each  covmtry  or  regional  grouping,  with  Its 
own  economic  and  political  environment.  Its 
conditions  of  doing  business,  provides  at  least 
a  theoretical  opportunity.  In  some  form,  to 
put  Industrial  knowhow  to  work.  Technology 
transfer  can  be  the  tool  for  making  the  theo- 
retical, profitably  feasible.  Exploitation  of 
knowhow  leapfrogs  ocean  barriers,  tariff  walls 
and  quotas,  labor  cost  differentials — factors 
that  have  often  made  export,  in  a  classical 
sense,  unattainable.  Technology  has  mobility. 
It  has  adaptability.  And,  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  overseas  license  or  Joint  venture  associ- 
ates. It  enables  permanent  penetration  of  for- 
eign markets,  without  diverting  capital,  or 
management  and  engineering  talent. 

American  small  business  knowhow  can  be 
exploited  through  overseas  partners — part- 
ners who  have  the  experience,  capital  and 
motivation  to  use  this  knowhow  to  start  a 
new  enterprise  or  to  upgrade  or  diversify  an 
existing  one.  Like  any  other  business  "prod- 
uct" knowhow  must  be  packaged  to  suit  the 
Intended  market.  This  key  to  successful  li- 
censing requires  resourceful  and  creative 
thinking,  market  knowledge,  and  entrepre- 
neurial Insight.  The  ultimate  payoff  comes  In 
engineering  fees,  royalties  and  possibly  divi- 
dends from  Joint  ventvu-es.  These  are  not 
sporadic  sale-to-sale  profits.  Instead,  the  pay- 
off can  be  a  steady  and  rising  flow  of  Income 
from  ongoing  businesses. 

To  say  something  about  a  problem  that 
frequently  comes  up  when  licensing  Is  dis- 
cussed: Even  if  export  sales  are  not  In  the 
cards,  why  give  away  knowhow?  Won't  we  be 
giving  away  Jobs?  Won't  our  technology  used 
by  lower-cost  foreign  labor,  come  back  to 
haunt  us  here  with  cut-price  products? 

The  answer  Is,  probably  not — for  several 
sets  of  reasons.  First,  there  are  contractual 
reasons.  Knowhow  can  be  contractually  dealt 
with — licensed,  as  a  property  right.  Fair  trade 
and  unfair  competition  laws  In  most  coun- 
tries provide  legal  ground  rules  by  which  the 
use  of  proprietary  knowledge  can  be  pro- 
tected. By  coupling  the  use  of  knowhow  with 
trademarks,  an  additional  level  of  control  can 
be  established.  These  and  other  elements  of 
licensing  technique  can  reduce  the  risk  in 
disclosing  knowhow  to  a  prudent  business 
level. 

The  second  set  of  reasons  could  be  cap- 
tioned "Who's  kidding  who?"  There  is  no 
ultimate  secrecy  of  knowhow.  Whatever  pride 
a  manufacturer  may  rightly  have  about  his 
special  skills,  they  can  almost  surely  be  ac- 
quired or  developed  by  any  competitor  willing 
to  spend  enough  time,  talent  and  money.  In 
any  case,  knowhow  Is  a  wasting  asset  luiless 
there  Is  continuovts  input.  In  the  context  of 
foreign  markets,  this  probably  means  adapt- 
ing domestic  designs,  methods,  and  stand- 
ards to  many  local  market  characteristics. 
Most  American  companies  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  undertake  this  Job — ^but  technol- 
ogy  transfer   relationships   can  do  so. 

Third,  there  are  "dollars  and  cents"  rea- 
sons. Any  overseas  license  or  jomt  venture 
almost  siirely  creates  export  possibilities. 
There  Is  a  myth  that  overseas  licensing  sur- 
renders all  chance  for  export.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Remember,  we  mostly  start  with  com- 
panies who  do  not  export  now — who  do  not 
expect  to  export  and  probably  won't  even  try. 
More  important,  foreign  licensees  almost  In- 
variably become  ctistomers — for  special  ma- 
terials, sub-assemblies,  manufacturing  equip- 
ment— or  for  certain  product  models,  designs 
or  sizes  that  are  easier  to  Import  than  to 
produce.  In  the  hundreds  of  license  relation- 
ships with  which  my  company  REFAC  has 
worked,  I  can't  think  of  one  that  did  not 
bring  export  sales.  This  agrees  with  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  that  26%  of 
total  VS.  exports  now  go  to  foreign  affiliates 
of  American  companies. 
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Let  me  try  to  give  this  a  dimension— a 
dimension  that  Is  meaningful  to  the  svurvival 
of  the  average  small  manufacturer  as  well  as 
to  the  national  economic  Interest. 

Companies  I  would  encourage  to  enter  for- 
eign markets  through  technology  transfer  can 
reasonably  project  that  manufacturing  li- 
censes and  joint  ventures  should  develop 
composite  annual  sales  of  at  least  $1,000,000. 
A  5%  royalty — which  is  average — would  yield 
$50,000 — clean  solid  dollars — each  year.  Add 
to  this  an  export  component:  foreign  busi- 
nesses doing  $1,000,000  can  be  expected,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  generate  U.S.  exports 
of  at  least  $60,000  each  year.  This  adds  up  to 
a  dollar  earning  potential  of  $100,000. 

Manufacturing  licenses  and  joint  ventures 
that  my  company  has  established  over  the 
past  20  years  currently  produce  a  composite 
annual  sales  volume  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion— the  Input  of  fewer  than  26  American 
manufacturers.  And,  In  the  process,  we  have 
brought  back  more  than  $100,000,000  to  the 
United  States. 

This  figure  relates  back  to  my  earlier  com- 
ment: what  the  entry  of  25,000  American 
manufacturers — less  than  10%  of  those  who 
are  not  now  involved  In  foreign  trade — can 
mean  to  our  national  economic  position.  But 
It  also  relates  to  the  average  manufacturer. 
Think  what  $100,000  can  mean  to  him — and 
his  capacity  to  survive. 

Beyond  this,  however,  there  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  dividend  of  technology 
transfer:  feedback  of  R&D — the  product,  pro- 
duction and  application  engineering  of  over- 
seas partners  adapting  VS.  technology  to 
meet  the  demand  and  the  opportunities  of 
their  markets.  This  feedback  puts  no  burden 
on  the  American  licensor.  Think  what  it 
means  to  the  small  manufacturer  to  gain  the 
abilities  of  even  one  good  overseas  engineer 
whose  salary  and  support  overhead  he  does 
not  have  to  pay. 

Let  me  give  a  few  abbreviated  illustrations 
of  what  all  of  this  can  mean. 

Hell-Coll  Industrial  fasteners  of  the  MITE 
Corporation,  Danbury,  Connecticut,  have 
achieved  overseas  sales,  starting  from  zero 
In  1950,  of  $15  million  through  an  Interna- 
tional family  of  10  licensees.  Eighty  percent 
of  these  royalty-paying  sales  involves  prod- 
uct applications  developed  abroad,  which  ac- 
count for  less  than  10%  of  VS.  sales.  On  top 
of  royalties,  an  annual  slx-flgures  Hell-CoU 
export  volume  has  grown  up  because  foreign 
licensees  find  it  more  economical  to  import 
certain  U.S.  made  items. 

Add  some  typical  technical  feedback 
dividends:  The  Japanese  licensee  conducted 
expensive  i^otoelastlc  stress  studies  that 
provided  a  technical  rationale  for  applying 
Hell-Coll  fastenings  In  Iron  and  steel — in 
the  U.S.,  the  market  had  been  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  aluminum  fabrlcat<x^.  This 
rationale  has  become  a  persuasive  part  of 
the  Hell-Coll  sales  engineering  kit,  the  world 
over.  The  English  licensee  developed  power 
tools  for  automatically  instaUlng  the  fasten- 
ers. The  French  licensee  adapted  designs  for 
applications  In  wood,  and  developed  pro- 
auction  gages  now  used  In  the  United  States 
and  by  licensees  in  other  countries.  The  Ger- 
man licensee  devised  compound  fasteners — 
a  new  product  line  for  themselves  and  for 
all  members  of  the  International  Hell-Coll 
family.  The  Indian  licensee  designed  equip- 
ment that  could  be  efficiently  employed  for 
ahort-run  production,  making  It  economic- 
ally feasible  to  set  up  operations  In  other  de- 
veloping countries. 

There  Is  Plastic  and  Rubber  Products  Co. 
of  Ontario,  California,  whose  Paroomatic 
process  and  O-ring  knowhow  are  being  used 
under  license  by  foreign  companies  to  turn 
out  more  than  $30  million  of  royalty-pay- 
ing sales  of  industrial  rubber  products  each 
year.  Eight  years  ago,  PARCO  not  only  was 
doing  no  foreign  business — its  management 
felt  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  exploit  Its 
technology   through   foreigners.   Today,  In- 
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come  and  R&D  from  abroad  Is  enabling 
that  company  to  maintain.  In  Its  specialized 
product  areas,  an  edge  over  Its  multi-national 
competitors. 

Similarly,  there  Is  Pyrotector  Inc.  of  Hlng- 
bam,  Mass.  who  pioneered  the  use  of  non- 
thermal smoke  and  flame  detection  systems 
in  the  VS.  Through  overseas  licensees  and 
joint  ventures,  this  company  gained  official 
approvals  and  standards  for  Pyrotector  sys- 
tems In  just  about  every  major  industrial 
country.  Today,  after  six  years,  foreign  Pyro- 
tector operations  have  achieved  an  annual 
seven-figure  dollar-earning  significance. 

There  are  many  other  such  stories.  In 
each  case,  there  were  good  reasons  why  It 
vould  have  been  Impractical  for  the  com- 
pany to  go  abroad.  Yet,  in  each  case,  the 
knowhow  of  a  small  company  creatively 
packaged,  xUtimately  provided  Important 
revenues  and  technical  feedback. 

With  these  experiences  in  minci,  it  seems 
Incredible  that  less  than  4%  of  American 
manufacturers  are  taking  advantage  of  for- 
eign potential.  Why? 

However  Inspiring  success  stories  may  be, 
successes  are  not  easy  to  come  by.  The  op- 
portunities are  real.  But  practical  obstacles 
create  a  fulfillment  gap  between  desire  and 
ability.  Difficulties  range  from  basic  com- 
munication— ^English  Just  doesn't  go  every- 
where— to  questions  of  patent  law,  business 
practices,  market  knowledge,  seeking  the 
right  partners  and  knowing  them  when  you 
have  found  them,  working  out  suitable  agree- 
ments, and  BO  on. 

The  fact  is  that  the  exploitation  of  for- 
eign market  potential  through  technology 
transfer  Is  an  emerging  professional  sci- 
ence— perhaps  a  new  industry,  created  by 
the  needs  of  a  changing  world  economy — 
and  one  that  most  manufacturers  cannot 
bring  within  their  normal  operations. 

Thus,  in  recognizing  technology  transfer 
ae  an  Important  tool  of  small  business  sur- 
vival, we  must  endeavor  to  create  facilities 
that  can  serve  the  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican enterprises  that  need  help.  Government 
can't  do  it.  For  more  than  10  years,  govern- 
ment has  been  trying  with  all  sorts  of  serV- 
Ices  and  programs. 

Any  effective  answer  must  be  provided  by 
private  businessmen  who  see  the  need  and 
are  ready  and  aUe  to  offer  the  necessary 
facllltlea.  Experience  tells  us  that  this~w&l 
not  happen  unless  ai^roprlate  Incentives 
are  established. 

One  approach  to  a  soutlon  Is  the  concept 
of  a  Small  Business  Export  Trade  Corpora- 
tion, that  I  proposed  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  that  was  the  subject  of  S3947, 
the  Small  Business  Export  Trade  Corpora- 
tion Act.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hartke  in 
1968.  SBETCs  would  be  private  companies 
whose  prime  purpose  would  be  to  establish 
small  manufacturers  In  foreign  markets.  At 
Its  own  risk  and  expense,  each  SBETC  would 
serve  at  least  Ave  American  manufacturers. 
SBETCs  would  receive  Incentives,  while 
available  to  all,  designed  to  be  meaningful 
primarily  to  small  business.  These  combine 
some  existing  advantages  of  SBICs  with  addi- 
tional operational  and  tax  Incentives  specl- 
flcaUy  adapted  to  the  kind  of  proUems  that 
smaU  business  faces  in  trade  development — 
problems  related  to  the  tax  status  of  royal- 
ties, acquisition  of  equities  for  knowhow, 
blocked  currencies,  export  credits,  and  others. 
While  the  original  SBETC  bill  died  in  com- 
mittee, it  Is  currently  being  revised  for  rc- 
Introductlon. 

Whether  through  an  SBETC  program,  or 
any  other  Idea — and  there  Is  room  for  many 
Ideas — we  must  harness  the  forces  of  technol- 
ogy to  the  survival  needs  of  the  total  of  our 
Industry.  We  must  make  It  pooslble  for  all 
members  of  our  productive  economy  to  take 
part  In  the  dynamic  world  of  the  70s. 
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RED  CHINA:  SOURCE  OF  KILLER 
DRUGS— in 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
ment of  Red  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En- 
lai  in  1965,  as  reported  by  Mohammed 
Heikal,  rejected  Egyptian  publisher  and 
longtime  confidant  of  the  late  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt,  said: 

The  more  troops  the  U.S.  sends  to  Viet- 
nam, the  happier  we  shall  be,  for  we  feel  we 
shall  have  them  In  our  power,  we  can  have 
their  blood  .  .  .  Some  of  the  American 
soldiers  are  trying  opium,  and  we  are  help- 
ing them.  We  are  planting  the  best  kinds  of 
opium  especially  for  Americans. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  Com- 
munist China's — Chicom — drug  offensive 
is  the  official  denial,  however  cleverly 
worded,  that  any  such  drug  traffic  exists. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  April  20, 1972.  the 
State  Department  maintains  this  denial, 
saying: 

There  Is  no  reliable  evidence  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  either  en- 
gaged in  or  sanctioned  the  illicit  export  of 
opium  or  Its  derivatives.  In  an  accompany- 
ing "official  assessment"  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  now  states  that: 
"The  PRC  [Peking]  government  has  for  years 
forbidden  the  private  production,  consump- 
tion and  distribution  of  opium  or  Its  deriva- 
tives inside  mainland  China.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  key  words  in  both  statements, 
which  I  emphasize,  are  an  example  of 
verbal  sleight-of-hand.  Since  the  cen- 
tral economic  doctrine  of  commimism 
is  the  abolition  of  all  private  propeTty, 
it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  a  Communist 
government  in  China  has  forbidden  "pri- 
vate production"  of  opium.  As  for  "iUicit 
export"  of  drugs,  when  the  Chicom 
slavemasters  are  running  the  traffic  as  an 
official  policy  for  the  purpose  of  finan- 
cing subversion,  corrupting  and  weak- 
ening the  people  of  the  free  world,  and 
destroying  the  morale  of  U.S.  service- 
men— see  the  preceding  newsletters  In 
this  series — then  of  course  it  is  not 
"illicit." 

The  fact  is  that  a  great  deal  of  "hard" 
and  "reliable"  evidence  proving  Red 
China's  participation  in  the  narcotics 
traffic  Is  available,  and  more  is  coming  in 
almost  daily.  I  shall  be  inserting  it  regu- 
larly into  the  Congressional  Record. 
For  example,  Stefan  T.  Possony,  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  reported  in  November  1971 
these  findings  from  an  exhaustive  study: 

Between  two-thirds  and  four-fifths  of  the 
high  grade  heroin  sold  on  the  International 
market  Is  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  main- 
land China.  .  .  .  The  heroin  offensive  appears 
to  have  been  accelerated  In  1065. 

This  would  coincide  with  Chou's  state- 
ment in  Egypt  quoted  above — also  in 
1965. 

Education  and  exposure  are  the  best 
answers  to  those  who  would  hoodwink 
the  American  public,  on  this  cmd  many 
other  Issues.  It  is  significant  that  the 
curtain  of  silence  fell  on  the  whole  sub- 
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ject  of  Chicom  drug  traffic  in  1959  and 
1960.  We  think  we  have  found  out  why. 
Honest  historians  are  well  aware  of  the 
essential  role  played  by  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations — ^IPR — in  the  cam- 
paign to  gain  sympathy  and  support  and, 
ultimately,  recognition  for  Red  China  up 
until  1950.  The  IPR  insisted  that  Mao's 
murderous  regime  was  made  up  of  sim- 
ple agrarian  reformers.  A  substantial 
amount  of  the  money  which  financed  the 
IPR  came  from  the  Carnegie  and  Rocke- 
feller Poimdations.  When  Senator  Pat 
McCarran,  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
exposed  the  IPR  in  1950.  this  money  was 
stopped  and  it  collapsed. 

From  1950  to  1959,  the  reputations  of 
men  such  as  Senators  McCarran  and 
Joseph  McCarthy,  who  tried  to  warn 
their  fellow  Americans  through  educa- 
tion and  exposure  of  pro-Communist 
elements,  were  destroyed  in  the  eyes  of 
most  of  our  people.  So  by  1959  the  Ford 
Foundation  was  able  to  begin  financing 
a  new  program  to  persuade  America  to 
do  business  with  Red  China.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Foundation  is  McGeorge 
Bundy,  and  one  of  his  students  was 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  by  general  admis- 
sion now  almost  totally  dominates 
American  foreign  policy.  Both  men  are 
members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. From  1959  to  1969  the  Ford 
Foundation  spent  a  tax-free  $30  million 
to  bring  about  the  policy  changes  that 
put  Red  China  in  our  good  graces  and 
the  loyal  free  Chinese  in  disfavor.  Tax- 
payers will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
$15  million  of  their  money  was  also  spent 
for  this  purpose  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  This  total  of  $45 
million  was  funneled  through  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Contemporary  China,  headed  by  John 
K.  Falrbank,  whom  the  late  Louis 
Budenz  said  he  knew  to  be  a  Communist, 
from  official  Communist  Party  reports. 
In  a  special  report,  the  "Asian  Studies 
Professional  Review" — which  is  sym- 
pathetic to  these  activities— admitted 
that  the  reason  the  Ford  Foimdation 
had  to  continue  where  the  IPR  left  off 
was  "to  see  to  it  that  their  previous  in- 
vestments would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
waste." 

With  a  $30  million  investmoit  at  stake 
and  Bundy's  protege  Kissinger  nmning 
our  foreign  policy,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why  there  is  an  Iron  Curtain  pre- 
venting the  exposure  of  Red  China's 
drug  offensive. 

There  is  lurgent  need  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  to  bring  to  light  the 
full  story  of  this  uniquely  vicious  enemy 
assault  on  our  people. 


MISUSE  OP  IMPEACHMENT 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NTW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
author  and  sponsor  of  House  Resolution 
976,  a  resolution  to  impeach  President 
Nixon  for  violating  tlie  Constitution  in 
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his  conduct  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  I 
wish  to  dissociate  msrself  from  the  adver- 
tisement placed  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  31  by  a  "National  Committee 
for  Impeachment."  I  have  no  connec- 
tion with  this  group  and  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  ad  in  advance.  No  per- 
mission to  use  my  name  in  the  ad  was 
ever  sought  or  obtained. 

The  advertisement  is  inaccurate  and 
misleading  in  that  it  seeks  to  link  the 
impeachment  drive  with  a  campaign  to 
organize  a  third  party.  It  also  states  that 
money  raised  by  the  ad  will  be  used  in 
part  to  finance  election  campaigns  of 
those  supporting  impeachment,  appar- 
ently in  the  order  in  which  they  made 
this  known. 

Such  a  procedure  seems  to  me  to  be 
not  only  absurd,  but  highly  improper.  I 
will  certainly  not  accept  any  funds  for 
my  reelection  campaign  that  are  raised 
in  response  to  an  ad  about  impeachment. 
I  would  expect  that  William  P.  Ryan,  my 
opponent  in  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict primary,  would  also  disclaim  any 
connection  with  this  venture  and  reject 
any  fimds  raised  under  such  misleading 
circumstances. 

If  money  is  contributed  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  ad,  it  should  be  used  solely  to 
educate  the  American  people  on  the  dan- 
gers to  their  constitutional  liberties  im- 
plicit in  the  President's  \mrestralncd 
actions  in  Indochina. 


CHANGING  TIMES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  note  the  WIND  ra- 
dio editorial  commenting  on  the  retiring 
of  John  Dreiske,  political  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  George  Tagge, 
political  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribxme. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  know  both  of 
these  gentlemen  well,  having  first  met 
them  in  the  days  when  I  served  in 
Springfield  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  They  are  both  out- 
standing journalists  with  a  great  grasp 
of  the  Illinois  political  scene.       

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  WIND 
radio,  a  competing  media,  recognizes 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  these 
two  great  journalists  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago. 

All  the  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation who  know  John  Dreiske  and 
George  Tagge,  I  am  sure,  share  the  sen- 
timents expressed  In  this  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Changing  Times 

Next  Friday,  John  Dreiske  retires  as  Po- 
litical Editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and. 
In  a  few  months,  so  wUI  his  counterpart  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  George  Tagge. 

These  two  men  represent  the  era  of  per- 
sonalized Journalism — the  by-lined  story, 
the  signed  column.  Tagge  represented  the 
power  politics  of  Colonel  McCormlck.  one  of 
the  greatest  movers  and  shakers  Chicago 
ever  had.  Dreiske  wrote  for  the  old  Chicago 
Times,  the  current  Sun -Times  which,  much 
of  the  time,  was  in  total  disagreement  with 
the  Tribune. 
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It  was  the  classic  match -up  of  newspapers 
and  of  reporters,  of  political  philosophy  and 
competitive  Journalism.  Their  admirers 
termed  It  aggressive  reporting;  their  detrac- 
tors thought  it  slanted  opinion. 

There  were  few.  If  any,  neutrals.  Both  were 
must  reading  from  Qovernors  and  Mayors 
down  to  Assistant  Precinct  Captains,  wheth- 
er out  of  fear,  curiosity  or  loyalty,  and  that 
may  have  been  their  only  trait  In  com- 
mon . . .  save  one. 

They  were,  through  a  lifetime,  true  com- 
petitors and  that,  in  a  real  sense,  was  both 
their  contribution  and  their  legacy  to  Chi- 
cago. They  guaranteed  competition  for  ideas, 
for  public  approval,  for  civic  betterment,  for 
good  politics. 

As  long  as  such  competition  continues,  It 
Is  the  public  that  reaps  the  benefit. 
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HOMEOWNERSmP— A     CURE     POR 
HOUSING  ABANDONMENT 


SPEEDY  TRIAL 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  designed  to  give 
meaning  to  the  sixth  amendment  right 
to  a  speedy  trial.  This  bill  attempts  to 
deal  in  a  realistic  and  effective  manner 
with  the  tremendous  delays  in  the  proc- 
essing of  criminal  cases  all  across  the 
country. 

Although  many  Federal  and  State 
coiuiB  throughout  the  Nation  have  taken 
steps  to  expedite  the  disposition  of  crim- 
inal cases,  in  an  appalling  number  of 
instances  criminal  dockets  are  plagued 
with  an  ever  increasing  backlog. 

This  situation  aids  neither  society  nor 
the  defendant.  This  situation  only  per- 
petuates the  cycle  of  crime,  increases  dis- 
respect for  the  law,  and  erodes  the  con- 
fidence of  citizens  in  the  ability  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  operate  fairly 
and  affectively. 

Accordingly,  at  the  very  heart  of  any 
effective  speedy  trial  legislation  lies  the 
premise  that  prompt  disposition  of  crim- 
inal cases  is  in  the  best  interests  of* 
everyone.  Defendants  regain  an  impor- 
tant civil  liberty  guaranteed  them  under 
the  Constitution  while  avoiding  lengthy 
periods  of  pretrial  Incarceration.  Prose- 
cuting attorneys  may  bring  defendants 
to  trial  while  memories  remain  fresh, 
witnesses  remain  available,  and  before 
cases  become  stale.  And  society  boieflts 
from  the  added  deterrence  to  crime 
which  results  when  the  connection  be- 
tween crime  and  punishment  is  main- 
tained, rather  than  severed  as  it  often 
is  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  require  the 
trial  of  Federal  criminal  defendants 
within  60  days  of  arrest,  unless  excep- 
tional clrciunstances  are  present.  It  will 
also  provide  for  more  effective  super- 
vision of  persons  released  on  ball  prior 
to  trial. 

If  properly  Implemented,  I  am  fully 
confident  that  this  bill  will  help  to  re- 
store a  measure  of  confidence  in  the 
criminal  jiistice  system  which  has  heea 
slowly  eroding  over  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  phrase  often  quoted  in  the 
Magna  Carta: 

To  no  one  wUl  we  deny  Justice,  and  to  no 
one  will  we  delay  it. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  owners  by 
the  thousands  are  walking  away  from 
housing  units  in  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit,  Cleveland,  Baltimore.  Bos- 
ton, and  Birmingham.  New  York  City  is 
losing  between  15,000  and  20,000  units  a 
year.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  estimates  that  an- 
nually 200,000  to  300,000  units  are  lost 
to  the  Nation  through  abandonment — at 
a  replacement  cost  of  $30,000  per  unit. 
These  figures  are  even  more  shocking 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional housing  goal  presently  is  the  pro- 
duction of  600,000  subsidized  units  a 
year.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  these 
houses  are  not  dilapidated  and  uninhab- 
itable. In  New  York  City  an  estimated 
80  percent  of  the  unrecorded  losses  in 
1968  were  in  buildings  classified  only  3 
years  earlier  as  either  sound  or  deterio- 
rating, but  not  dilapidated.  Consequent- 
ly, abandonment  in  those  cases  repre- 
sented a  decision  "to  get  out  and  leave" 
on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

In  both  New  York  City  and  Baltimore 
losses  through  abandonment  are  esti- 
mated to  nearly  eqiial  or  exceed  additions 
through  construction  of  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Thus,  it 
Is  abimdantly  clear  that  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  do  something  about  the 
abandonment  crisis  it  will  be  Impossible, 
through  traditional  housing  programs, 
to  keep  abreast  of  our  housing  needs. 

Experts  are  unable  to  pinpoint  the  ex- 
act cause  of  abandonment.  However,  the 
national  survey  of  housing  abandon- 
ment conducted  by  the  center  for  com- 
mimlty  Change  of  the  National  Urban 
League  has  been  able  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship, or  at  least  a  co-existence  of 
certain  characteristics  and  criteria  in 
areas  experiencing  abandonment.  Among 
these  criteria  are : 

Absentee  ownership; 

Lack  of  Investment  capital  for  pur- 
chase, transfer  or  extensive  rehabilita- 
tion by  owners; 

Dislocation  of  entire  neighborhood  by 
development; 

Speculative  practices ; 

Self-defeating  use  of  city  tax  code  en- 
forcement policies;  and 

Disinvestment  on  part  of  owners  and 
consequent  deterioration  of  entire  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  areas  in  which  these  criteria  ap- 
Iiear  are  transitional  neighborhoods.  The 
chain  reaction  that  leads  to  abandon- 
ment can  start  with  blockbusting,  buy- 
ing out  and  resultant  leaving  of  whites 
and  mlddleclass,  inmlgratlon  of  blacks 
and  other  poor  minority  group  members. 
Most  often  the  new  residents  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  rents  required  to  main- 
tain the  housing.  The  absentee  owner 
then  allows  or  assists  in  overoccupancy 
of  units.  Such  practices  overload  facili- 
ties and  lead  to  deterioration.  Faced 
with  this  situation,  and  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  money  for  rehabilitation  is  dif- 
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ficult  or  Impossible  to  obtain,  and  aware 
also  that  the  rents  he  can  collect  will  not 
cover  ongoing  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  rehabilitation,  the  owner 
most  often  decides  to  disinvest. 

A  deteriorating  building  which  is 
abandoned  becomes  a  danger  for  the 
entire  community.  It  becomes  a  haven 
for  addicts  and  other  criminals  who  can 
terrorize  the  entire  neighborhood.  This 
leads  to  Increased  disinvestment  and  ac- 
celerated outmlgration  of  all  who  can 
sifford  it.  Whole  areas  then  move  to- 
ward the  status  of  the  "crisis  ghetto" 
characterized  by  decreasing  median 
family  income,  increasing  unemployment 
rates,  declining  total  population,  increas- 
ing public  assistance  dependency,  in- 
creasing rates  of  crime  and  vandalism. 

Continued  owneroccupancy,  on  the 
other  hand,  acts  as  a  stabilizer  for  the 
neighborhood.  When  people  occupying  a 
building  have  a  proprietary  interest  they 
can  and  do  take  an  active  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  community.  In  New  York  City 
tenants  occupying  buildings  abandoned 
by  the  landlords  have  banded  together  to 
maintain,  as  best  as  they  can,  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  They  arrange  for  most  im- 
mediately needed  repairs,  they  keep  the 
buildings  habitable  and  often  set  up  com- 
mon fimds  for  common  expenses.  Their 
interest  and  presence  help  in  reducing 
rates  of  vandalism,  crime,  and  other  so- 
cial ills  which  often  result  in  the  even- 
tual death  of  a  neighborhood. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote low-  and  moderate-income  owner- 
stiip  and  thereby  reverse  the  trend  of 
abandonment  by  assisting  tenant  groups 
to  acquire,  rehabilitate,  and  improve  the 
structures  in  which  they  live.  The  meas- 
ure authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  grants 
directly  to  tenant  cooperatives  for  the 
above  purposes.  It  establishes  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment a  Tenant  Cooperative  Technical 
Assistance  Service,  which  will  be  based  in 
local  field  ofiBces  of  the  Department  and 
which  will  work  in  cooperation  with  lo- 
cal housing,  human  relations,  and  anti- 
poverty  agencies.  The  Service  will  make 
available  to  tenant  groups  technical  as- 
sistance ranging  from  advice  on  incor- 
poration to  training  in  housing  manage- 
ment practices.  Nonprofit  organizations 
that  specialize  in  rendering  assistance  to 
cooperatives  can  collaborate  In  this  ven- 
ture under  contract  or  other  suitable  ar- 
rangement with  the  Secretary. 

Monthly  payments  by  tenants  will  be 
set  at  a  level  sufiQcient  to  cover  member- 
siiip  fees,  taxes,  upkeep,  improvements, 
and  contingencies. 

No  unit  in  structures  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  this  program  will  be  rented  to 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  co- 
operatives so  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  people  to  conunerciaJly  exploit  this 
program. 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  area,  the  Secretary 
is  also  directed  to  hidemnlfy  any  surety 
company  with  respect  to  any  bond  issued 
by  it  covering  a  contract  of  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  which  is  located  in  the  same 
neighborhood  as  the  structures  to  be  re- 
habilitated and  will  be  engaged  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  of  the  dwellings  as 
contractor  or  subcontractor. 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  Inserting  here  in  the  Rkcoro  a  sec- 
tion by  secticm  analysis  of  my  measure: 
Sbction-bt-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1  and  2 — Title  and  Findings. 

Sec.  3 — Authorization. 

The  Secretary  may  make  grants  directly 
to  tenant  cooperatives  <ln  multl-famUy, 
housing)  to  finance  acquisition  and  rehabUUl 
tation  of  such  housing.  T 

(b) — conditions  for  making  grants.     ^ 

(1)  Priority  will  be  given  to  tenants  oc- 
cupying buUdlng:  to  families  occupying 
housing  imdergolng  rehabilitation;  to  Indi- 
viduals and  famUles  displaced  by  federally 
assisted  programs. 

(2)  Sets  Income  level.  Equivalent  to  221 
(d)  (3)  requirements  now. 

(3)  Enables  the  Secretary  to  set  the  limit 
of  the  percentage  of  total  Income  that  must 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  coop  members  in 
paying  for:  membership  fees,  taxes,  Insur- 
ance, upkeep.  Improvements,  contingencies. 

(4)  the  tmlts,  after  rehabUltatlon,  mtist 
provide  safe,  decent,  sanitary  housing. 

(5)  None  of  the  units  c«n  be  rented  or 
made  available  on  a  commercial  basis.  (Ex- 
emptions granted  for  teii^Mrary  occupancy 
arranged  by  coop  member) . 

(c) — further  conditions. 

(1)  No  grant  will  be  made  to  a  coopera- 
tive unless  it  can  show  that  It  cannot  secure 
fluids  from  other  soiirces  upon  terms  and 
conditions  that  woiUd  preclude  the  payment 
of  more  than  26  percent  of  the  members'  In- 
come for  the  acquisition  rehabilitation,  and 
upkeep  of  the  structure  Involved. 

(2)  No  grant  wUl  be  made  unless  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  rehabilitation  wlU  be  under- 
taken in  an  economical  and  businesslike 
manner. 

(d) — makes  provisions  for  the  Secretary 
to  arrange  for  insurance  for  the  structures. 

Sec.  4F — Interim  Loaiis  to  Municipal  Agen- 
cies Pending  Formation  of  Cooperatives. 

If  the  secretary  determines  that  there  are 
substantial  administrative  dlSlcultles  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  a  qualified  tenant 
cooperative'in  time  to  i^ply  for  and  receive 
a  grant  under  the  program,  he  may  make  a 
grant  to  the  local  municipal  government  for 
the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
housing  upon  receiving  assurances  that: 

(1)  A  tenant  cooperative  satisfying  the 
requirements  wlU  be  organized; 

(2)  All  rights,  title,  Interest  In  such  hoxis- 
Ing,  etc.,  will  be  transferred  to  the  coopera- 
tive at  the  earliest  possible  date  following 
completion  of  rehabUltatlon. 

Sec.  S — Grants  to  Local  Municipal  Gov- 
ernments for  Certain  Legal  Proceedings. 

In  order  to  enable  municipal  governments 
to  enact  and  enforce  laws  providing  for  ac- 
quisition by  condemnation,  etc.,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  to  such  govenunents 
in  amounts  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  incurred  by  such  governments 
in  acquiring  title  to  any  such  property,  hold- 
ing and  servicing  the  property,  and  convey- 
ing It  to  the  tenant  ooop«utlve. 

Sec.  6 — Technical  Assistance. 

The  Secretary  shall  estabUfib  in  HUD  a 
Tenant  Cooperative  Technical  Assistance 
Service,  which  shall  be  based  in  local  field 
offices  and  shall  work  In  cooperation  with 
local  housing,  human  relations,  anti-poverty 
agencies,  etc.  The  Secretary  shall  make  cer- 
tain that  tenant  groups  receive  all  types  of 
assistance  necessary  for  the  formation  and 
operation  of  the  cooperative,  assistance  In 
the  acquisition  of  the  biiUdlngs,  contract- 
ing of  rehab  work,  the  arrangements  of 
grants,  Instruction  In  corporation  manage- 
ment, and  actual  management  of  the  tenant 
cooperative.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  cer- 
tain of  these  functions  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  to  in- 
demnify any  surety  company  with  respect  to 
any  bond  Issued  by  it  covering  the  contract 
of  a  small  business  concern  which  Is  located 
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in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  structure 
to  be  acquired  and  would  be  engaged  In  rehab 
work  on  the  structure. 

Sec.  7 — Additional  Powers  Given  the  Secre- 
tary By  This  Law. 

Sec.  8 — Labor  Standards — Employment  of 
Local  Residents  and  Contractors. 

Usual  provisions  for  union  wages. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  laborers,  mechanics,  etc.  engaged 
on  rehab  work  on  the  structtires  shall  be 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
structure  is  located. 

In  tills  category,  the  Secretary  shaU  give 
preference  to  individuals  who  are  members 
of  the  tenant  cooperative. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  work  train- 
ing for  eUglUe  persons  to  assure  that  they 
can  perform  the  work. 

(c)  Preference  in  letting  contracts  Is  to  be 
given  to  contractors  and  subcontractors  lo- 
cated In  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  timely 
and  needed  measure.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  this  approach 
worthy  of  support. 


SE>ORT  MERGERS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF  NORTH  CASOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
I  presented  testimony  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Sulx»mmlttee  on  Anti-Trust  and 
Monopoly  on  legislation  dealing  with  the 
proix>sed  merger  of  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association  and  the  American  Bas- 
ketball Association. 

My  testimony  was  directed  primarily 
to  the  issue  of  broadcasting  professional 
games  in  competition  with  high  school 
and  collegiate  sporting  events. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  any  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  merger  of  these  two 
basketball  leagues  must  Include  a  protec- 
tion clause  similar  to  the  section  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-331  wlilch  protects  high 
school  and  college  football  programs 
against  this  kind  of  competition  from 
professional  football. 

This  is  an  issue  with  which  we  in  this 
House  will  eventually  have  to  deal,  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  inserting  into  t^e 
Record  at  this  time  the  text  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  subcommittee.  I 
invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  these 
remarks: 
Tssmcoirr  or  Hon.  Wtuos  MrKn.T.  or  Nobth 

Cabouna   Before   the   Senate   Judiciart 

Subcommittee  on  Antitrt7st  and  Monop- 
oly, Mat  15, 1972 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  committee  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  of  importance  to  a  great  many 
students,  parents  and  athletic  directors  and 
coaches  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  some  time,  this  Committee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  various  aspects  of  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  National  BasketbaU 
Association  and  the  American  BasketbaU  As- 
sociation. 

There  are  many  technical  and  legal  argu- 
ments to  be  made  In  an  Investigation  of 
this  kind  but  today  I  would  simply  like  to 
add  a  word  of  support  for  testimony  given 
by  others  in  opf>ositlon  to  the  broadcasting 
of  professional  games  In  competition  with 
high  school  and  coUeglate  sporting  events. 
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I  believe  one  of  the  major  faults  of  the 
merger  as  now  proposed  is  the  absence  of 
restrictions  on  this  totally  unfair  and  poten- 
tially destructive  kind  of  competition. 

I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  any  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  merger  of  these  two 
leagues  must  Include  a  protection  clause 
similar  to  the  section  of  Public  Law  87-331 
which  protects  high  school  and  college  foot- 
ball programs  against  this  same  kind  of  com- 
petition from  professional  football. 

At  present,  there  are  some  20.300  high 
schools.  630  Junior  colleges  and  1,014  four- 
year  colleges  conducting  basketball  programs 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March. 

These  programs  Involve  700.000  high  school 
students  engaged  in  15,000  games  a  week; 
and  6.600  Junior  college  and  25,000  four-year 
college  students  playing  12.500  games  a  sea- 
son. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  proposed  merger  in- 
volves 28  professional  teams  and  324  players. 

There  is  an  obvious  and  natural  disparity 
between  the  quality  of  play  In  high  school 
basketball  and  that  of  professional  basket- 
ball. The  much  higher  caliber  of  play  as 
practiced  by  professional  teams  would  be  a 
strong  incentive  for  many  basketball  fans  to 
stay  at  home  and  watch  the  "pros"  than  to 
support  his  local  school's  basketball  pro- 
gram. 

To  allow  this  to  happen  woiild  be  tragic 
and  quite  short-sighted.  Basketball  players 
do  not  become  professionals  without  years 
of  training,  practice  and  playing  experience. 
Natural  athletic  talent,  of  course,  counts  for 
something,  but  natural  talent  must  be  de- 
veloped over  long  years  of  work  If  It  is  to 
reach  its  full  potential. 

Scholastic  athletic  programs  have  for 
many  years  provided  Just  such  training  for 
a  great  many  of  the  greatest  stars  in  pro- 
fessional sports,  including  not  only  basket- 
ball, but  football,  baseball  and  other  sports 
as  well. 

Earl  "The  Pearl"  Monroe  attained  consid- 
erable prominence  as  a  member  of  the  Win- 
ston-Salem (N.  C.)  State  University  basket- 
ball team  before  making  an  even  greater 
name  for  himself  with  the  Baltimore  Bullets 
and  the  New  York  Knicks. 

Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar,  the  outstanding 
center  for  the  Milwaukee  Bucks,  did  not  win 
the  National  Basketball  League's  Most  Valu- 
able Player  award  in  his  first  year  of  basket- 
ball, but  only  after  years  of  experience  at 
New  York's  Power  High  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on,  for  with 
only  very  rare  exceptions,  all  of  today's  pro- 
fessional stars  came  up  through  the  ranks  of 
scholastic  basketball  programs. 

Unlike  baseball,  which  has  extensive 
"farm"  operations  in  its  minor  leagues  to 
develop  major  league  talent,  both  basket- 
ball and  football  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  develop  similar 
talent. 

If  we  allow  professional  competition  to 
bankrupt  these  scholastic  athletic  programs, 
already  under  financial  strain,  then  we  will 
have  deliberately  robbed  ourselves  of  the 
prime  training  ground  for  future  profes- 
sionals. 

College  and  high  school  football  already 
have  a  measure  of  legal  protection  from  pro- 
fessional competition,  and  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  guard  school  football  programs 
from  this  kind  of  competition. 

But  the  issue  before  the  Committee  today 
is  basketball,  and  the  seemingly  minor  point 
of  reserving  two  or  three  nights  a  week  solely 
for  high  school  and  college  basketball,  free 
of  competition  from  professionals.  Is  In  re- 
ality almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
the  sport  of  basJcetball. 

A  protection  cla\ue,  to  be  in  effect  from 
November  1  to  April  1,  on  Tuesday  nights, 
and  from  noon  Friday  to  midnight  Saturday, 
would  Insure  that  professional  competition 
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does  not  threaten  high  school  and  college 
programs,  since  these  dates  are  those  most 
often  scheduled  for  school  games. 

I  tirge  the  sidoptlon  of  such  a  clause  in  any 
legislation  that  may  be  forthcoming  from 
these  hearings,  and  I  thank  the  Coznmittee 
again  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 


June  1,  1972 


CrONFTOENCE  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  my  recent 
Washington  report  on  the  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  Government: 

Crisis  or  Conviskncs  in  Qovkenicxnt 

Americans  are  losing  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  their  government  to  govern  and 
their  leaders  to  lead.  They  know  that  gov- 
ernment Is  not  working  as  well  as  It  should. 

This  loss  of  confidence  In  government  may 
be  the  most  serloiis  problem  facing  govern- 
ment today.  There  Is  a  rising  frustration  with 
government  as  usual,  and  millions  of  people 
Just  do  not  believe  government  la  dealing 
with  the  problems  that  concern  them  most, 
like  crime,  drugs,  war,  Inflation,  taxes,  un- 
employment. 

There  are  many  signs  that  public  confi- 
dence in  government  Is  lacking: 

A  1973  national  poll  reported  that  only 
about  one-third  of  those  questioned  Indi- 
cated satisfaction  with  the  way  the  nation  is 
being  governed. 

A  national  poll  taken  in  early  1971  reported 
urgent  concern  about  national  unrest  and 
lack  of  leadership.  Many  of  those  polled  felt 
that  government  leaders  were  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  solve  the  problems  facing  the 
country. 

A  Washington  newspaper  poll,  taken  last 
fall,  reported  that  the  political  system  faces 
a  crisis  in  confidence,  with  voters  complain- 
ing that  public  officials  are  unresponsive,  un- 
predictable and  untrustworthy. 

A  recent  national  pcdl  Indicated  that  65 
percent  of  the  American  public  believed  that 
only  a  few  men  in  politics  are  dedicated  pub- 
lic aerrants.  Eighty -one  percent  believed  that 
most  elected  officials  i»t>ml8e  one  thing,  but 
do  something  different  once  In  office. 

The  gravity  of  this  deterioration  In  public 
trust  Is  that  our  democratic  government  de- 
pends upon  people  who  believe  In  it.  With- 
out an  attitude  of  trust.  It  will  not  work.  Our 
system  Is  based  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. If  the  American  people  lose  confidence 
In  the  government,  they  will  soon  withdraw 
their  consent  to  be  governed.  Clearly,  public 
distrust  and  cynicism  erodes  the  foundations 
of  free  government. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress,  and  all 
public  officials,  take  a  hard  look  at  the  rea- 
sons for  the  public's  growing  loss  of  confi- 
dence In  government.  Among  the  major  rea- 
sons are: 

1.  Few  people  reaUy  feel  they  are  a  part  of 
the  political  system.  They  feel  the  system  has 
passed  them  by,  and  they  no  longer  have  an 
Impact  on  decisions  which  affect  them.  They 
no  longer  see  a  clear  relationship  between 
what  they  think,  support,  and  work  for,  and 
what  actually  happens.  They  doubt  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  system. 

This  Is  reflected  in  the  high  number  of 
non-votera  In  the  United  States.  While  we 
are  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  and  the 
world's  greatest  democracy,  we  lag  far  be- 
hind many  other  free  countries  In  voter  par- 
ticipation. 


2.  People  believe  government  officials  do 
not  tell  them  the  whole  truth,  especially  after 
exposure  to  politicians  who,  anxious  to 
espouse  popular  rather  than  effective  solu- 
tions, are  strong  on  rhetoric,  weak  on  candor 
and  skUlful  at  half-truths. 

Credibility  is  a  favorite  word  In  politics 
today  because  of  the  long  list  of  experiences 
which  have  taught  the  American  people  to 
doubt  the  statements  of  political  leaders. 

3.  Government  has  become  too  big  for 
understanding.  Its  vastness  defies  compre- 
hension. It  baffles  and  confuses  people,  and 
not  understanding  it,  they  don't  have  con- 
fidence In  it.  While  no  one  expects  It  to  run 
as  smoothly  as  the  neighborhood  grocery, 
the  public  still  sees  too  much  bureaucratic 
confusion,  delay  and  general  mismanage- 
ment. 

4.  The  government  operates  too  secretly. 
While  the  public  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
secrecy  in  matters  of  diplomatic  negotiations, 
military  plans  and  secret  weapons,  there  is 
an  awareness  of  a  growing  practice  of  making 
secrecy  an  accepted  way  of  doing  business 
in  Washington.  The  people  simply  dont 
like  secrecy  or  a  government  that  practices 
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5.  People  expect  government  to  solve  most 
problems,  and  when  action  does  not  come, 
or  is  Ineffective,  they  become  critical  be- 
cause their  expectations  are  not  met.  As  a 
gap  between  the  public's  expectation  and  the 
government's  performance  widens,  distrust 
of  government  escalates. 

Americans  are  no  longer  sure  that  govern- 
ment today  can  act  with  the  force  and 
Imagination  necessary  to  meet  current  prob- 
lems. Most  are  aware  that  the  nation  has  a 
long  and  difficult  agenda  of  problems,  and 
that  the  democratic  process  Is  In  for  some 
rugged  testing  in  the  years  ahead.  That  proc- 
ess cannot  succeed,  however.  If  people  lack 
confidence  In  it. 

Like  most  things  these  days,  the  remedy 
for  the  people's  distrust  of  government  is 
compaex,  but  there  are  several  steps  which 
would  help  to  restore  public  confidence, 
among  them: 

INCREASED  VOTER   PARTICIPATION 

The  distasteful  fact  Is  that  millions  of 
Americans  don't  vote.  In  the  1968  Presidential 
election.  47  million  (40  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate) did  not  go  to  the  polls.  That  number 
is  up  from  39  million  non-voters  In  1960 
and  43  million  non-voters  In  1964.  Dissolving 
this  voter  apathy  will  not  be  easy,  but  at 
the  very  least,  the  barriers  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  voting  booth  must  be  removed. 
Registration  procedures  mtist  be  simplified, 
election  day  inconveniences  removed,  and  res- 
idential requirements  reduced.  These  ob- 
stacles to  voting  kept  about  15  million  peo- 
ple from  the  polls  in  1968. 

CAUPAION  riNANCING 

The  democratic  process  requires  that  cam- 
pcUgns  be  open  and  honest.  The  present  sys- 
tem Is  neither.  Campaign  costs  now  threaten 
the  lifeblood  of  the  democratic  system  and 
they  must  be  brought  under  control.  The 
new  campaign  finance  reform  law,  providing 
spending  limitations,  disclosure  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  reports  from 
candidates.  Is  a  major  step  forward  and  hope- 
fuUy  will  begin  to  restore  integrity  to  the 
financing  of  political  campaigns. 

INCREASED    CANDOR 

When  elected  officials  hesitate  to  deal  with 
the  difficult  issues  of  the  day  with  candor 
and  honesty,  the  opportunity  for  the  dialog 
upon  which  a  democracy  depends  Is  denied. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  people  do  not 
get  reliable  Information  and  cannot  perform 
their  role  in  a  democratic  society.  Among 
other  things,  candor  means  to  acknowledge 
that  we  don't  have  all  the  answers  to  all 
the  problems  that  beset  us,  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  costs  of  solutions,  that  we  admit 
errors,  that  we  \ise  experimentation  and  pilot 
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programs  more  extensively,  and  that  we  re- 
strain OUT  political  rhetoric. 

INCREASED    ACCESSIBILITT    AND    ACCOUNTABILITT 

Government  Is  responsible  only  If  the  deci- 
sion-makers are  accesslUe  to  the  people  and 
accountable  for  their  decisions.  Many  top 
policymakers  and  Congressional  leaders  sim- 
ply are  not  accessible  or  accountable  to  the 
people  in  any  direct  way.  If  we  are  to  have 
open  decisions,  openly  arrived  at,  men  with 
decision-making  power  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  the  opportunities  for 
free  exchange  of  opinions  between  the  people 
and  the  leaders  should  be  maximized. 

LESS     SECRECY 

A  government  which  prefers  to  do  Its  busi- 
ness in  secret  will  not  have  the  public's  con- 
fidence. Pew  things  should  be  Immune  from 
public  scrutiny  and  criticism,  because  only 
by  examination  and  criticism  can  mistakes 
be  corrected.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the 
classification  system  must  be  altered  to  moke 
disclosure  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  More 
c^en  Congressional  committee  hearings  and 
votes  are  called  for,  as  well  as  a  more  rea- 
sonable use  of  the  "secret"  stamp  on  gov- 
ernment documents. 

FAIRNESS     IN     GOVERNMENT 

Our  laws  are  full  of  provisions  which  re- 
sult in  special  treatment  for  special  Inter- 
ests— tax  subsidies,  cash,  credit,  and  benefit- 
in-kind  subsidies.  A  recent  report  showed 
that  direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  at  least  $63  billion  a 
year — more  than  half  of  which  is  tax  sub- 
sidles.  Indicating  the  extent  to  which  special 
privileges  dominate  our  tax  laws. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    STSTBIC 

All  levels  of  government  In  the  Federal  sys- 
tem must  be  modernized  and  reformed  to  in- 
sure that  they  are  more  responsive,  efficient 
and  effective. 

These  sevnol  suggestions  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  steps  government  should  take  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  Is 
not  necessary  that  all  these  steps  be  taken 
at  once,  but  It  is  necessary  that  people  know 
the  government  Is  aware  of  their  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  Is  willing  to  take  some  of  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  restore  confidence. 


ASSISTANCE    FOR    WOMEN'S    AIR- 
PORCE  SERVICE  PILOTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  provisions  of  a  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  which  permits  former 
members  of  the  Women's  Airforce  Serv- 
ice Pilots  to  acquire,  for  a  limited  time, 
insurance  upon  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions, with  certain  exemptions,  as 
apply  with  respect  to  national  service 
life  insurance  for  servicemen. 

The  women  pilots  who  served  in  World 
War  n  between  1942  and  1944  were  given 
the  same  training  and  duties  as  the  men 
ferrying  Army  aircraft,  and  did  an  out- 
standing Job  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. The  women  were  selected  from  those 
who  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35 
and  had  commercial  pilot  ratings.  How- 
ever, they  were  never  actually  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  time  that 
their  talents  were  utilized  and,  therefore, 
they  did  not  receive  the  same  benefits 
as  the  servicemen  who  had  the  same  du- 
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ties,  particularly  insofar  as  national 
service  life  insurance  was  concerned. 
This  has  created  a  great  hardship  on 
those  women  over  the  years,  and  I  hope 
that  my  bill  in  some  way  will  compensate 
them  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made 
so  that  they  might  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  force  along  with  their  male  com- 
rades during  World  War  n. 


YELLOWSTONE  DIARY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  March  1, 1872.  that  Pres- 
ident U.S.  Grant  signed  into  law  a  bill 
setting  aside  2  million  acres  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana  territories  "as  a  public 
park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

Yellowstone  was  the  first  national 
park  established  anywhere  ia  the  world. 
The  idea,  however,  was  one  that  was  soon 
to  grow  into  an  international  concept, 
the  scope  of  which  can  best  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources  convenes  next  Sep- 
tember at  Yellowstone,  more  than  90  dif- 
ferent nations  will  be  represented. 

In  CaUfomia,  naturalist  John  Muir 
who  was  among  the  first  to  explore  much 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  establish  the  first  national 
park  in  the  Golden  State,  Yosemite,  one 
of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  world.  Soon 
after  in  the  same  year,  1890,  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks  were  cre- 
ated to  the  south. 

Prom  those  beginnings  100  years  ago 
at  Yellowstone  and  81  years  ago  in  Yo- 
semite, there  has  developed  a  scenic  rec- 
reation and  park  network  which  attracts 
more  th£ui  200  million  visitors  each  year. 
For  those  intrigued  with  cost-benefit  fac- 
tors, the  cost  of  maintenance,  operation, 
and  development  of  our  national  park 
system  throughout  the  Nation  runs  just 
about  $1  per  visit,  a  solid  investment  in 
some  of  nature's  most  spectacular  and 
historic  points  of  interest. 

Myriad  words  will  be  printed  this  year 
about  the  beauties  and  natural  wonders 
of  Yellowstone,  our  first  national  park. 
It  seems  fitting  that  a  portion  at  least 
of  this  homage  to  the  great  park  and  the 
park  idea  should  be  devoted  to  the  im- 
pressions and  experiences  of  earlier  visi- 
tors. 

Marian  Elizabeth  Throop,  now  living 
in  Gridley,  Calif.,  under  her  married 
name,  Mrs.  Elfie  Hanson,  lived  ia  her 
youth  near  Marshall,  Minn.  Her  parents, 
worried  about  Marian's  frail  health,  had 
sent  her  to  visit  her  eldest  sister  Mar- 
garet, who  lived  with  her  husband  Lige 
Loomis  and  their  sons  near  Powell.  Wyo. 
Other  relatives  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing diary  were  Loomises  who  also  had 
migrated  from  Minnesota  to  Wyoming  in 
the  early  1900's.  During  their  trip  by 
wagon  through  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  1914.  Marian,  Just  turned  20,  kept 
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a  diary  for  her  mother  back  home  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  diary  was  reproduced 
recently  in  the  February  1972  issue  of 
the  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
magazine,  and  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
fascinating  accoimt  of  an  early-day  trip 
by  wa«ron  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  diary  follows: 

Yellowstone   Diart 

wednesday  evening,  august  is,  1914, 

powell.  wyoming 

Our  long-talked-of  and  Joyfully  anticipated 
Park  trip  is  at  hand!  Glory  be!  I  was  about 
to  despair  until  today  we  discovered  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  vague  anticipation  but  a 
realization.  I  helped  Lige  all  afternoon  up  at 
Orandpa's  to  get  our  two  wagons  In  repair. 
We  both  worked  bard,  and  with  Grandpa's 
and  Vera'B  able  assistance  we  left  them  com- 
plete, even  unto  details.  We  will  have  to  get 
up  early  tomcwrow  so  as  to  pack  our  truck  in, 
and  then  we  will  go  on  our,  way  rejoicing. 

There  will  be  in  our  party :  Margaret,  Lige, 
the  boys.  Aunt  Orra,  Alta,  and  myself.  Aunt 
Orra  Is  going  to  drive  our  wagon,  and  Alta  and 
I  will  ride  with  her.  Alta  and  I  are  planning 
great  plans  regarding  the  soldiers.  The  pre- 
vious parties  all  have  sent  such  wonderful 
tales  of  the  delightful  soldier  boys,  and — 
Just  wait! 

It's  only  8  o'clock,  but  I'm  going  to  bed, 
for  I  didn't  get  home  from  the  party  last 
night  'til  midnight,  and  I  must  be  up  early 
tomorrow  morning. 

THURSDAY    NIGHT,    AUGUST    19, 
CODY,     WYOMING 

After  a  long  day  we  have  arrived  at  our 
first  destination.  Had  a  bully  good  supper, 
and  we  all  ate  like  grubbers.  Think  it  is  going 
to  be  pretty  hard  work,  but  believe  the  trip 
will  be  worth  it.  Now  Pve  got  to  quit,  for  the 
gnats  are  eating  me  furiously 

How  the  old  Shoshone  does  roar !  A  charm- 
ingly soothing  lullaby  indeed.  Red  Butte  is 
only  dim  tonight  but  will  be  wonderful,  no 
doubt.  In  the  morning. 

FRIDAY    A.M.,   AUGUST    20 

Well,  Alta,  Lige,  and  I  have  Just  got  back 
from  Cody.  We  went  up  town  after  some  Junk 
and  went  through  the  Irma  Hotel,  where  we 
saw  those  wonderful  pictures.  One  cost 
$20,000  and  Is  magnificent!  We  went  through 
the  bar  room  and  saw  the  buffalo  and  calf 
mounted. 

Now  must  help  get  the  teams  ready  and 
once  more  resume  our  Journey  through  parts 
unknown. 

NOON 

So  far  I  have  not  described  our  camp  wag- 
ons at  all.  We  have  two  regular  "Gypsy" 
wagons,  top  and  all.  On  the  back  of  one  we 
have  our  grub  box.  It  is  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  bows  and  the  cover  lets  down  for  a 
table.  It  has  a  hinged  leg  that  holds  the  un- 
attached end.  The  table  is  large  enough  so 
that  all  seven  of  us  sit  around  it  very  com- 
fortably. There  are  at  least  five  wide  shelves 
in  the  cupboard.  We  carry  the  stove  on  the 
back  of  the  other  wagon.  It  is  sheet  Iron  and 
new,  and  altogether  splendid. 

We  started  at  8:00  a.m.  from  Cody  Bridge, 
where  we  had  camped,  and  drove  up  through 
the  Canyon.  I  rode  Topaey  on  ahead — played 
scout — for  the  roods  are  so  narrow  and  wind 
In  and  out  so  that  you  can  see  but  a  little 
way  ahead.  I  stopped  two  automobiles  and 
three  wagons  for  our  rig,  and  once  one  auto 
came  so  close  to  Topaey  that  she  reared  and 
almost  dumped  me  down  to  the  river  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below.  A  man  Jumped  out  and 
led  her  past  their  oar,  for  she  was  so  fright- 
ened I  couldn't  do  a  thing  with  the  hard- 
bitten little  mutt. 

The  scenery  was  stupendous!  Words  can- 
not express  the  grandeur  of  It  all.  Mountains 
reach  almost  to  the  clouds  on  either  side  of 
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us«  and  the  rushing,  roaring  Shoshone  so 
many  Teet  below — and  we  following  that 
rough,  ugly  little  trail  out  there  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  despair!  It  was  all  thrilling  to  say  the 
least,  and  while  my  heart  did  miss  a  couple 
of  beats  once  In  a  while,  I  surely  did  enjoy  It 
even  unto  the  uttermost. 

For  me  who  never  before  saw  a  hill  more 
than  6  feet  high,  it  was  entirely  a  new  ex- 
perience. We  stopped  down  by  the  big  dam 
tar  30  minutes,  then  drove  on  4  miles  farther, 
where  we  camped  for  dinner.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  go  on.  Alta  and  I  take  turns  riding 
Topsey.  I  rode  6  miles  yesterday  and  8  today. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  we  went  throu^  six  tun- 
nels Ui  the  forenoon. 

FRIDAY    NIGHT 

Well,  here  we  are  In  camp  for  the  night. 
The  most  beautiful  spot  imaginable,  too.  Just 
beside  the  Shoshone,  on  the  right,  and  Thou- 
sand Foot  Cliff  on  the  left.  Alta  tmd  I  are 
down  on  the  rocks  by  the  river  writing  while 
Margaret  and  Aunt  Orra  get  supper.  We  di- 
vided up  the  work  among  us  so  no  one  has 
too  much  to  do.  Alta  and  I  take  care  of  one 
team,  fix  our  own  bed,  and  wash  all  the 
dishes. 

Such  magnlflcent  sights  as  we  have  seen 
this  p.m.  The  rocks  are  Immense  and  are 
thrown  about  in  such  odd  shapes  and  sizes. 
Nearly  every  one  resembles  something  else — 
am  animal  or  a  building — and  is  named  for  It. 
We  passed  The  Camel,  Punch  and  Judy,  The 
Saddle,  and  The  CHd  Man  ol  the  Mountains. 
The  latter  is  a  queer  sight.  A  great  rock  a 
thousand  feet  high  has  almost  a  perfect  face. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  Sphinx,  only  more  won- 
derful because  of  its  being  natural.  Then 
right  across  the  river  from  us  is  The  Senti- 
nel. He  stands  up  there  bo  far  above  us,  lean- 
ing against  his  castle.  His  arms  are  folded 
before  him  and  he  wears  an  old  army  cap. 
He  is  indeed  well  named. 

Already  we  have  traveled  roads  that  make 
the  Canyon  road  look  tame.  I  rode  Topsey  14 
miles  today  and  am  feeling  a  trifle  weary  and 
so,  so  hungry.  I'm  beginning  to  feel  so  In- 
significant! Sort  of  like:  "Great,  wide,  beau- 
tiful, wondeitul  world — with  your  wondrous 
waters  around  you  curled."  Exit! 

SATURDAY    NIGHT,   AUGUST   31,  UP  IN  THE 
SYLVAN   PASS 

Such  a  wonderful  day!  We  came  about  30 
miles  today  and  now  are  really  in  the  Park. 
Such  sights  today  we've  seen  as  I  had  never 
dreamed  of.  Tonight  here  in  Sylvan  Pass  we 
are  right  In  the  heart  of  the  old  Rockies.  We 
passed  Chlnmey  Rock  today.  It  looks  Just  like 
an  old-fashioned  log  house  with  a  stone 
chimney  built  up  on  the  outside — only  com- 
ing toward  it  we  could  see  light  between  the 
chimney  and  the  house.  We  passed  right 
beneath  it  and  couldn't  help  but  hold  our 
breath  at  the  thought  of  its  coming  thun- 
dering down  onto  us,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
it  would  take  so  little — even  a  breath — to 
tip  it.  We  got  to  Pahaska  Lodge  (Buffalo 
BUI'S  swell  summer  resort)  at  3:30  p.m.,  and 
guess  that  is  some  arlstrocratlc  place.  It  is 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Park,  and  peo- 
ple are  brought  there  in  the  white  steamers 
from  Cody  and  take  the  coaches  from  there 
around  the  Park.  It  is  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  wonderful  pine  forest  and  is  charming. 

We  developed  great  appetites  coming  up 
through  the  spruce  and  pine  woods.  I'm 
rather  short  of  breath,  though,  up  here.  The 
altitude  is  increasing.  We  saw  oxir  first  bear 
tonight.  That  is,  some  of  the  bunch  did. 
He  took  a  hike,  but  we  expect  him  back 
tonight. 

The  mountain  streams  are  so  beautiful! 
Some  start  from  springs  and  some  from  the 
snow  caps.  They  come  trickling  down  some- 
times as  meek  and  lowly  as  can  be,  then  again 
they  will  come  dashing  out  across  the  road 
at  travelers  with  a  rush  and  roar  that  is 
almost  appalling.  One  had  worn  a  path  clear 
the  whole  length  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  the 
water  came  out  so  clear  and  sweet.  Alta  and 
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I  took  a  drink  of  it  and  filled  our  water  bag 
for  future  reference. 

It's  pretty  chlUy  tonight.  It  is  only  6 
o'clock,  but  the  sun  has  left  us.  We  must  be 
on  our  way  early  in  the  morning,  and  burrr! 
How  I  dread  the  thought  of  crawling  out  of 
those  charming  blankets. 

MONDAY,   AUGUST    23 

Dldnt  write  a  scratch  yesterday  for  the 
day  was  so  tremendously  taken  up.  We  hadn't 
meant  to  travel  a  bit  on  Sunday,  but  we  had 
lost  considerable  time  and  were  so  anxious 
to  make  the  Lake  Hotel  for  Sunday.  We  drove 
hard  from  7:30  a.m.  untU  7:30  p.m.  and 
made  21  miles.  I  rode  horseback  all  the  way, 
too.  It  was  up  hill  aU  the  way,  and  some  of  us 
were  about  all  in  but  our  shoe  strings!  The 
monUng  was  grand  and  it  was  all  wonderful. 
We  crossed  the  bridge  that  we  have  to  go 
under  to  get  over.  They  say  that  no  rattle 
snake  can  go  farther  than  Sylvan  Pass  for 
It  would  break  his  back  getting  tlirough  It. 

We  camped  near  some  men  who  had  crossed 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  were  going 
through  the  Park.  They  had  three  grown 
burros  and  one  colt  45  days  old,  and  they  had 
come  over  300  mUes  and  aU  on  foot!  Alta  had 
Ray's  camera  and  got  some  pictures  of  them. 

My,  how  himgry  we  were  when  we  got  into 
camp.  I  say  that  every  time,  but  it  does  seem 
so  important.  After  dinner  we  took  basins 
and  all  picked  strawberries  for  supper.  Got 
a  great  plenty  for  supper  and  for  dinner  Mon- 
day. Then  we  put  on  our  best  "bib  and 
tucker"  and  went  2  mUes  to  the  Hotel.  We 
saw  nine  bears.  Two  were  cubs  and  such  fat 
slobs  they  were.  Then  we  went  through  the 
Hotel.  That  sure  was  scrumptious.  On  we 
went  then  to  WyUe  Camp,  where  they  had 
a  short  religious  program.  A  choir  sang  sev- 
eral hyms,  and  a  young  lady  gave  us  a  beauti- 
ful solo.  Then  Governor  Frye  of  Utah  spoke, 
and  also  a  minister  from  ClUcago.  Everybody 
got  a  sack  of  hot  buttered  pop-corn,  too. 
The  program  took  place  out  in  front  of  the 
53  tens— around  a  big  campflre  that  Ut  up 
everything  for  some  distance.  They  had 
seats  all  around  for  the  convenience  of  the 
guests.  There  are  three  different  companies 
who  take  tourists  through  the  Park.  There 
is  the  Tex  Holm,  or  the  Hotel  Route;  and 
the  Wylie  way;  and  the  Froet  &  Rlckarda 
O.  yes,  and  the  Shaw  &  PoweU  way  too.  The 
WyUe's  give  Impromptu  programs  every 
night,  and  we  intend  to  take  some  of 
them  in. 

TUISDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  24,  O&AMD  CANYON 

We  pulled  up  here  at  6:30  last  mght.  We 
really  began  to  see  things  last  night  that 
make  you  sit  up  and  take  noUce.  We  left  Lake 
Junction  at  1 :  DO.  That  is,  the  bunch  did,  but 
I  rode  up  to  the  Hotel  on  Topsey  to  get  the 
maU  and  some  poet  cards.  A  nice  looking  sol- 
dier boy  rode  back  with  me,  about  6  miles  in 
fact,  before  we  overtook  my  relatives.  Quite 
interesting,  to  say  the  least.  We  came  to  Mud 
Volcano  about  2:30  and  of  aU  the  horrible 
sights  imaginable,  that  is  the  worst.  They  are 
not  descrlbable,  at  least  I'm  not  equal  to  it, 
but  I  shall  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  impart  a 
trifle  of  the  horror  of  It  to  these  pages.  There 
is  a  great  crater-like  hole  In  the  side  of  the 
mountain  from  which  continually  rises  clouds 
of  greyish-white  steam  that  can  be  seen  for 
mUes.  Of  course  there  is  a  raUlng,  so  we  could 
only  go  so  close  to  it,  but  we  got  the  view  all 
right.  The  roaring  is  terrible.  We  had  to 
scream  at  one  another  to  be  heard  at  all.  It 
bolls  and  gurgles  and  splashes  Incessantly, 
and  about  every  fourth  gnsh  is  louder  and 
more  terrible  than  the  rest.  It  doesnt  come 
straight  up,  but  apparently  from  a  cave  in  the 
side  of  the  crater.  As  to  color:  it  is  a  grayish 
green  and  In  the  boiling  process  just  bubbles 
all  the  time,  and  the  waters  toward  the  outer 
edge  are  just  like  wrinkles.  The  larger  crater 
is  probably  20  feet  across  and  so  hideous !  We 
stayed  only  a  few  minutes,  for  it  seemed  to 
get  on  the  nerves  of  all  of  us.  They  told  us 
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that  a  man  fell  In  there  last  summer  and  was 
swallowed  In  one  gulp.  I  don't  know  how  true 
the  report  is,  but  the  thought  of  such  a  fate 
Is  enough  to  chill  one  to  the  marrow. 

Well,  we  came  on  to  Hayden's  VaUey.  That's 
where  they  TisuaUy  see  the  elk  and  deer,  but 
we  didn't  get  a  single  glimpse  of  one.  The 
w»d  on  from  there  along  the  Yellowstone 
River  is  beautiful.  We  enjoyed  it  so  much.  We 
camped  at  6:30  just  at  the  head  of  Upper 
Falls.  It  is  a  fall  of  109  feet  and  very  pretty. 
On  the  way  back  to  camp  we  saw  three  deeri 
and  Alta  tried  to  get  a  picture  of  them  but 
they  got  away.  After  supper  we  took  a  tramp 
across  to  Wylie  Camp  and  enjoyed  their  pro- 
gram and  campflre.  Got  home  and  slept 
soundly  as  usual.  This  am.  took  the  trip 
down  to  Lower  Falls.  That  is  a  fall  of  308  feet 
and  prettier  than  the  other  one,  but  the 
climb  up  Is  terrific.  A  stair  is  built  down  from 
the  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  Falls,  and  there 
are  about  600  steps  in  all.  Then  we  walked  on 
to  Point  Lookout  and  then  to  Grand  View.  I 
had  to  stop  there  while  the  rest  went  on,  for  I 
was  so  nearly  "aU  in."  I  got  a  ride  back  to 
camp,  and  Alta  and  I  are  getting  dinner  for 
the  rest,  who  went  on  to  Inspiration  Point.  I 
expect  I  missed  a  wonderful  sight,  but  I  could 
go  no  farther,  for  the  altitude  Is  getting 
pretty  steep  for  me.  My  throat  bleeds  all  the 
time,  and  I  can't  help  swallowing  it,  which 
makes  me  a  little  squeamish.  Lots  of  people 
have  trouble  with  their  ears  bleeding  too.  We 
are  up  about  7,766  feet. 

WEDNESDAY,  4:30,  AUGUST  25,  LOWER  FALlfl 

Alta  and  I  are  out  in  the  middle  of  Lower 
Creek  on  some  whoppln'  big  rocks.  Am  tired 
and  sleepy  tonight  and  intend  to  retire 
early. 

Must  resume  my  tale  from  where  I  left  it 
yesterday  at  noon.  I  believe  I  was  bemoan- 
ing the  fact  that  I  bad  missed  Inspiration 
Point  and  Artist's  Point.  Well,  I  need  not 
have  despaired,  for  I  did,  much  to  my  great 
Joy,  get  to  see  them  and  a  whole  lot  beside. 
We  were  in  camp  for  over  24  hours  there 
at  Grand  Canyon,  and  right  across  from  our 
camp  was  another.  A  couple  of  young  men. 
Alta  and  I  had  talked  to  them  several  times, 
for  they  appeared  interesting.  Well,  they 
came  and  asked  us  girls  to  go  out  for  the 
pjn.  with  them.  We  didn't  think  that  we'd 
dare  to  go  without  a  chaperon,  but  finally 
Aunt  Orra  said  we  could  go  without  one. 
They  were  some  swell,  too!  Both  were  Stan- 
ford University  Orads  and  evidently  wealthy, 
for  they  both  wore  diamonds.  They  were 
cousins  too.  Well,  we  went  and  had  a  splen- 
did time.  Inspiration  Point  was  beautiful. 
Point  Lookout  is  pretty,  but  give  me  Artist's 
Point!  The  Canyon  stretches  out  for  20  miles 
in  the  most  beautiful  colors  imaginable. 
Either  side  looms  up  hundreds  of  feet  from 
the  river  bottom,  and  3  miles  from  the  Falls 
the  banks  are  colored  in  all  the  shades  of  the 
rainbow  from  the  sulphur  deposits.  We  got 
to  Camp  Wylie  about  5:30;  and  Mr.  Swan- 
strum,  the  one  I  was  with,  got  five  boxes  of 
marshmallows.  and  after  supper  they  came 
over  and  we  toasted  the  marshmallows. 
Great  sport! 

We  left  early  this  a.m.  and  climbed  Mt. 
Washburn.  Altitude  10.388  feet.  It  Is  the 
next-to-the-highest  peak  in  the  Park,  and 
very  few  people  attempt  it.  We  had  dinner 
there,  and  on  our  way  up  here  we  saw  a 
couple  of  antelopes.  They  are  surely  pretty. 

Now  Alta  wants  my  pencil  to  write  in  her 
book,  so  will  have  to  quit  for  tonight.  The 
boys  are  fishing,  and  we  anticipate  a  fry  for 
supper. 

FBTOAY    NIGHT,  AUGUST    27 

Have  neglected  my  book  considerably  the 
last  couple  of  days  and  now  must  get  busy 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  We  camped  all 
forenoon  and  until  2:30  p.m.  at  Lower  Falls, 
Thursday.  While  there  the  boys  fished  and 
got  a  mess  of  salmon  trout  for  dinner.  We 
girls  did  a  big  washing  down  on  the  river 
bank,  and  our  clothes  really  looked  pretty 
respectable. 
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We  resumed  our  journey,  and  the  first 
things  we  came  to  were  the  petrified  trees. 
They  were  very  interesting.  Jvist  two  of  them, 
about  2  feet  through,  and  the  trunks  were 
standing  about  16  feet.  It  had  been  dug 
out  around  them  so  we  could  see  the  roots 
and  know  them  to  be  the  real  thing.  Next 
we  saw  a  beaver  dam  and  several  beavers 
at  work.  They  had  cut  down  trees  6  and  8 
Inches  tbrou^. 

We  passed  vmder  Over  Hangmg  Cliff  over 
a  road  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  river  bot- 
tom Just  below  us  and  only  wide  enough  for 
one  team  to  travel.  We  passed  Needle  Rock, 
a  rock  described  perfectly  in  our  guide  book 
as:  "A  long  slender  spire  that  starts  at  the 
river's  edge,  and  mounts  up  300  feet."  We 
went  through  Lost  Creek  Canyon  and  down 
within  5  miles  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  On 
the  past  3  miles  of  omx  drive  down  the  Deer- 
tall  Divide,  the  smoke  from  the  forest  fires 
was  awfully  thick.  We  camped  with  two  other 
parties  on  the  banks  of  Lava  Creek.  We  pulled 
out  early  this  morning,  and  after  an  hour's 
drive  came  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  They 
certainly  were  grand.  The  Springs  are  formed 
in  terraces  and  each  one  is  named.  There  are 
Cleopatra,  Highland  Terrace,  and  Pulpit  Ter- 
race; and  the  grandest  of  all  was  Minerva 
Terrace.  We  were  not  allowed  where  we 
pleased  but  kept  in  the  narrowest  of  paths. 
Even  they  sounded  hollow  so  that  we  were 
almost  afraid  to  step  ahead.  We  saw  Liberty 
Cap,  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  and  more  hot 
sprmgs  down  In  a  cave.  Just  across  from  the 
terraces  is  Yellowstone  Military  Quarters.  Alta 
and  I  "picked  up"  a  few  trinkets  in  a  curio 
store  there.  We  had  dinner  out  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Mammoth.  We  started  out  at  1:30 
and  made  17  miles.  We  passed  Silver  Gate,  a 
beautiful  natural  gate-way  of  gray  rocks. 
Then  came  the  Hoodooe.  They  were  the 
strangest  formations  of  all.  The  guide  book 
says  tliat  the  Hoodoos  were  at  one  time  all 
(me  mountain  and  had  been  thrown  out  at 
some  Immense  upheaval.  Tliere  were  scores 
of  those  great  boulders — looked  almost  like 
a  city  of  themi  Then  came  Golden  Gate, 
similar  to  Silver  Gate  except  In  color,  which 
was  bright  yellow.  Next  came  Swan  Lake. 
There  we  saw  an  elk.  We  passed  Obsidian 
Cliff  shortly.  That  is  one  of  the  Park's  won- 
ders. It's  a  great  old  crag  of  black  glass.  It 
Is  the  only  one  in  the  world  and  so  hard 
that  when  they  tried  to  blast  it  as  they  were 
putting  the  rocui  along  there,  they  found  It 
Impossible  to  do  so.  So  they  heated  it  to  a 
white  beat  and  ran  Ice-cold  water  over  the 
surface  they  wanted  to  use.  That  served,  and 
we  found  a  good  hard  rood. 

A  mile  or  so  farther  on  was  Roaring  Moun- 
tain. Its  description  is  quite  complete.  It  is 
believed  to  be  of  volcanic  formation — some- 
thing quite  new!  It  has  almost  entirely  de- 
veloped in  the  last  10  years  and  Is  growing 
rapidly. 

Now  we  are  In  camp  down  near  Norrls  Gey- 
ser Basin.  We  picked  a  pan  of  blue-berries  for 
a  pie.  I  forgot  to  say  that  on  our  way  to  Mam- 
moth this  mommg  we  saw  two  monstrous 
bulTaloes.  ITiey  almost  gave  me  nervous  pro- 
stration, and  we  beat  it  down  the  road! 

SATURDAY    NOON,    AUGUST    28,    NOKRZB    BASIN 

Have  ridden  horse  back  all  am.  (11  and 
1/7  miles).  Am  tired,  but  had  such  a  good 
time.  I  rode  down  to  the  Soldiers'  Station  to 
register  for  our  bunch,  which  has  to  be  done 
at  each  station.  I  guess  I  almost  shocked 
them  to  death  too,  for  I  insisted  on  them 
bringing  the  book  out  to  me  to  register.  In- 
stead of  dismounting  and  going  in.  The  sol- 
diers all  looked  so  wild.  First  they  said  "no," 
I  would  have  to  come  In,  but  after  a  deal  of 
persuasion  they  condescended  to  "bring  the 
mountains  to  Mohammed."  Quite  funny. 
There  were  five  of  them  and  all  nifty  and  in- 
teresting to  me ! 

We  came  on  the  Norris  Basin  and  saw  sev- 
eral geysers,  some  In  action.  The  Black 
Orowler  is  there  and  was  terrible.  It  can  be 
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heard  for  3  miles  around.  It  roars  ao  des- 
perately. It  was  not  in  action  but  kept  up 
that  continual  rumble  and  roar  with  steam 
pouring  out  In  clouds  just  as  some  giant  en- 
gine will  pound  and  thump  and  roar  with  the 
steam  escaping.  We  bod  to  go  through  clouds 
of  steam  so  dense  that  we  could  scarcely  see 
the  board  walk  ahead  of  us,  and  to  step  off 
meant — well,  perhaps  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day!  We  came  on  then,  and  I  rode  6  or  6 
miles  with  a  young  medical  student  from 
Montana.  He  sure  was  some  classy,  and  so 
was  the  horse  be  rode;  but  for  ugliness, 
nothing  can  beat  my  little  "yoller  hoes."  The 
doctor  is  going  to  leave  a  preparation  at 
Fountain  Hotel  for  my  nose,  which  is  all 
peeling!  We  stopped  a  couple  of  miles  from 
camp  and  picked  enough  raspberries  for 
dinner. 

ST7NDAT,  AUGUST   39 

Am  way  behind  again  In  this  "account" 
book  o'  mine,  and  I  must  make  haste  to  re- 
late a  "few."  I  rode  In  the  wagon  Saturday 
afternoon  and  had  a  stupid  time.  The  roads 
were  not  sprinkled  for  several  miles,  and  the 
dust  was  something  fierce.  We  came  to  Lower 
Geyser  Basin  about  4:30  and  the  Fountain 
Hotel.  We  saw  the  Great  Fountain  geyser  and 
several  other  interesting  ones,  but  none  of 
note.  Just  one  played  during  our  stop  there, 
and  I  can't  recall  Its  name.  We  came  on  8 
miles  then  and  camped  for  the  night.  Alta 
and  I  washed  all  our  clothes  again.  Our  camp 
was  not  more  than  6  rods  from  Fire  Hole 
River,  where  the  waters  are  hot  all  the  time. 
The  steam  from  the  geysers  poured  over  us 
all  night,  so  that  this  a.m.  our  clothes  were 
all  dan^.  Alta  and  I  put  on  our  bath  robes 
and  went  Into  one  of  the  pools  near  one  of 
the  geysers  and  bathed.  My!  The  water  was 
so  hot!  And  just  as  we  got  out,  here  came  a 
party  of  fifty  or  sixty  tourists  and  two  sol- 
diers. Bathing  In  any  one  of  the  geysers  or 
pools  is  strictly  forbidden,  so  Alta  and  I  beat 
it  at  high  speed. 

We  resumed  our  traveling,  even  though  it 
was  Sunday,  and  made  Old  Faithful  at  11:30. 
Had  dinner  and  saw  River  Side  geyser  play.  It 
spouts  30  minutes  every  6  or  6  hoiurs.  It  goes 
some  200  feet  high;  and  tonight  at  6:30  when 
it  played,  the  sun  struck  it  just  right,  so  we 
saw  the  most  beautiful  rainbow  imaginable. 
We  are  going  to  Old  Faithful  Inn  after  sup- 
per to  see  its  name  sake's  geyser.  The  search 
light  is  turned  on  it  every  night  and  it  spouts 
every  73  minutes.  Must  not  neglect  mention- 
ing two  of  the  sights  we  saw  this  morning: 
Prismatic  Lake  and  Turquoise  Springs.  They 
were  so  pretty  in  the  sunshine.  We  also  saw 
the  Grotto  geyser  this  a.m.  In  action. 

MONDAY    A.M.,    AUGUST    30 

We  started  out  and  had  the  good  luck  to 
see  The  Castle  In  action.  We  stopped  at  the 
curio  store  and  looked  at  all  the  beautlfiil 
things  stored  there.  Then  on  to  Lone  Star 
geyser,  a  side  trip  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
got  there  Just  before  dinner.  I  really  believe 
that  was  the  most  beautiful  geyser  of  all. 
The  formation  around  its  crater  wcm  about 
10  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  We  got 
there  just  as  it  began  to  play,  and  the  sight 
was  one  of  the  finest.  It  plays  every  40  min- 
utes and  throws  its  boiling  water  60  feet  high. 

We  made  a  long  drive  over  the  Continental 
Divide  that  pjn.  up  8,346  feet  high.  When  we 
got  back  to  camp,  cold  and  tired,  here  came 
another  wagon,  and  much  to  our  surprise  out 
piled  friends  of  ours  who  bad  come  in  on  the 
oppoelte  end  of  the  "Loop"  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  meet  mb,  and  so  we  met  "sure  ntiff "  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  Yellowstone  Lake.  Alta 
and  I  had  already  gotten  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  aoldiera  at  the  station,  and  so 
they  asked  us  and  MyrUe  to  go  up  to  the 
Hotel  after  supper.  We  went  and  had  a  foxie 
time,  and  I  ate  so  much  candy  I  got  sick  and 
hod  to  feed  the  fishes  all  night.  We  all  sat 
around  a  monstrous  camp  fire  after  we  got 
back  from  the  Hotel,  and  the  soldier  boys 
entertained  \u  right  royally.  One  of  them 
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asked  me  to  go  out  on  patrol  at  8:00  am.  the 
next  day,  and  Lige  said  I  could  go;  but  I 
couldn't  after  all,  for  my  little  soldier  boy 
had  a  scrt^  with  his  Corporal  and  couldn't 
go  on  patrol  himself.  The  funny  part  of  it  was 
that  they  scrapped  because  the  little  soldier 
boy  "butted  in"  while  the  Corporal  was  try- 
ing to  make  a  date  with  me — and  I  liked  his 
looks  so  awfully  well,  don't  you  know. 

Then  the  next  a.m.  three  of  the  soldiers — 
the  same  ones — took  vis  three  girls  out  for  a 
ride  on  Yellowstone  Lake.  We  went  about  16 
miles.  Came  back,  and  I  asked  the  Corporal 
to  shine  my  shoes,  which  he  did,  and  which 
I  considered  very  sweet  of  him.  He  also  rode 
most  of  the  way  to  the  Lake  Hotel  with  me 
that  pjn.  Alta  and  I  rode  16  miles  that  after- 
noon on  some  horses  that  our  guide  at  Old 
Faithful  brought  us.  I  was  awfully  tired 
when  we  got  to  Lake  Hotel,  and  shortly  after 
getting  into  camp,  what  was  my  surprise 
and  delight  to  find  my  little  soldier  boy  come 
to  see  me.  He  came  across  the  lake  and  found 
out  at  the  soldier's  station  where  our  camp 
was.  He  spent  the  evening,  and  part  of  the 
night,  and  I  was  so  sleepy  and  everybody  had 
deserted.  Well,  when  he  left,  he  left  his  U£. 
pin  for  me  to  wear!  I  wear  it  constantly,  of 
course.  Quite  romantic — ^not? 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    SEPTEMBES    1 

It's  a  good  thing  we  are  nearly  back  to 
PoweU,  for  I  am  getting  so  negligent  about 
my  diary.  I  think  soon  I'll  be  quitting  alto- 
gether. 

Was  Just  about  to  go  up  to  Old  Faithful 
Sunday  evening  when  I  left  off  scribbling,  so 
will  resume  from  there.  We  did  go  up  to  the 
Inn,  Alta  and  I  on  horseback.  We  borrowed  a 
saddle  and  Alta  rode  "Ted."  We  met  a  young 
man  there  that  we  had  gotten  acquainted 
with  on  the  trip,  and  he  took  us  all  through 
the  Inn.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  unique  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned-appearing  building, 
constructed  entirely  of  logs,  even  Inside.  We 
went  up  on  top,  from  where  they  operate  the 
search  lights  and  watched  them  Illuminate 
Old  Faithful  geyser. 

We  came  down  the  Sylvan  Pass  today.  The 
road  was  not  very  interesting  as  we  bad  been 
over  it  before.  I  saw  a  funny  little  sight  at 
Lake  Hotel  the  other  night.  The  bears  were 
out  In  full  force,  and  a  lady  tourist  was  so 
desperately  In  love  with  them.  She  fed  them 
crackers  and  junk  for  awhile  and  finally  took 
a  cracker  between  her  teeth  and  let  a  great 
lumbering  black  fellow  reach  up  and  take  it 
in  his  mouth.  Of  course  one  of  her  friends 
had  a  camera  and  snapped  them  at  the  de- 
sired time.  But  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that 
she  couldnt  shake  him.  She  went  for  a  walk 
with  her  sweetheart;  and  whichever  Way  they 
turned,  there  was  the  bear,  and  finally  they 
beat  it  for  the  Hotel,  for  she  said  It  got  on  her 
nerves  to  be  stalked  by  a  bear. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,   SEPTEMBER    2 

We  are  22  miles  west  of  Cody  tonight  with 
a  prospect  of  a  2-day  drive  before  we  reach 
Powell.  We  passed  Pahaska  this  am.  and 
saw  Mrs.  William  Cody  (Mrs.  Buffalo  Bill). 
She  is  73  years  old  and  very  pleasant. 

FEmAY    EVENING,    SEPTEMBER    3 

Here  we  are  at  Folsom's.  We  got  in  at  4:00 
p.m.  and  are  going  to  have  supper  and  stay 
all  night  here.  Seems  kind  of  good  to  be 
partly  civilized  again.  Had  such  a  weary 
day  and  am  glad  our  tr^  is  drawing  to  a 
close. 

SATURDAY   A.M.,    SEPTEMBER    4 

Beady  to  start  now  on  our  home  stretch, 
and  am  greatly  rejoiced. 

(The  repeated  references  to  "soldier  boys" 
refer  to  cavalry  troopers  of  the  U£.  Army, 
first  called  into  the  young  park  during  August 
1886  to  halt  the  destruction  of  its  animals  and 
the  looting  of  Its  natural  wonders.  The  troop- 
ers would  remain  in  the  park  for  yet  two 
years  beyond  the  time  of  the  park  visit  re- 
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corded  here,  finally  to  be  replaced  by  per- 
sonnel of  a  newly  created  National  Park 
Service.) 


HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  a 
public  interest  research  group  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  Field  Foundation,  re- 
leased a  report  yesterday  entitled  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times:  The  Failure  of 
the  Land  Grant  College  Complex."  Based 
on  a  6-month  study  of  colleges  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  Morrill  Acts  of 
1862  and  1890,  the  report  raises  signifi- 
cant questions  regarding  the  role  of  the 
"land-grant  college  complex"  in  our  so- 
ciety. According  to  its  author,  Jim  High- 
tower,  the  message  of  the  report  is  that : 

The  tax-paid  land  grant  complex  (consist- 
ing Of  Colleges  Of  Agriculture,  State  Agrl- 
cultiiral  Experiment  Stations,  and  Extension 
Services)  has  come  to  serve  an  elite  of  pri- 
vate, corporate  Interest  In  rural  America, 
while  Ignoring  those  who  have  the  most  ur- 
gent needs  and  the  most  legitimate  claims 
for  assistance. 

Mr.  Hightower,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Susan 
DeMarco  and  a  task  force  of  researchers 
document  this  message  with  a  compre- 
hensive examination  of  research  policies 
and  activities  at  selected  universities, 
specifically  the  relationship  of  large  agri- 
business corporations  with  the  universi- 
ties. The  study  also  includes  an  examina~ 
tion  of  the  extension  services,  experiment 
stations,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  briefly,  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  should  give 
careful  attention  to  this  study.  The  re- 
port cites  numerous  examples  to  illus- 
trate the  claim  that: 

Corporate  agriculture's  preoccupation  with 
scientific  and  business  efficiency  has  produced 
a  radical  restructuring  of  rural  America  that 
has  been  carried  into  urban  America.  There 
has  been  more  than  a  "green  revolution"  out 
there — in  the  last  thirty  years  there  literaUy 
has  been  a  social  and  economic  upheaval  In 
the  American  countryside.  .  .  . 

The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been 
the  scientific  and  intellectual  father  of  that 
revolution.  This  public  complex  has  put  its 
tax  dollars  .  .  .  into  efforts  that  have  worked 
to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  large  corpo- 
rations involved  In  agriculture. 

In  1969,  at  least  $475  million  of  tsocpay- 
ers'  money  was  appropriated  to  the  land- 
grant  college  system — $184  million  of 
which  was  Federal  tax  money.  We  owe  it 
to  the  taxpayers  we  represent  to  examine 
our  land -grant  colleges  to  insure  that  the 
money  is  properly  spent. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  report  extend 
beyond  the  accountability  for  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys.  There  is  the  broad- 
er question  of  the  implementation  of  a 
rural  policy.  While  on  the  one  hand  we 
appropriate  millions  of  dollars  for  agri- 
cultural programs  designed  to  improve 
the  income  of  the  American  farmer,  we 
counteract  the  effectiveness  of  those  pro- 
grams: 
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.  .  .  Rural  people.  Including  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  farmers,  farm  workers,  smaU  town 
businessmen  and  residents  and  the  rural 
poor,  either  are  ignored  or  directly  abused  by 
the  land  grant  effort.  Each  year  about  a  mil- 
lion of  these  people  pour  out  of  rural  America 
into  the  cities.  They  are  the  waste  products 
of  an  agricultural  revolution  designed  within 
the  land  grant  complex. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  district 
which  encompasses  a  portion  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  coun- 
try, I  am  concerned  about  the  influx  of 
rural  Americans  Into  the  cities.  While 
Houston  is  a  progressive  city,  it  neverthe- 
less is  a  victim  of  the  urban  blight  which 
erodes  urban  centers  throughout  the 
country.  The  annual  influx  of  some  20,000 
Mexican  Americans  from  rural  areas 
into  the  city  to  look  for  Jobs  fiurther  com- 
pounds the  problems.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals come  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas,  a  fertile  agricultural 
region  which  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
impact  of  the  agricultural  revolution. 
These  new  arrivals  have  no  skiUs,  and 
no  employment  experience  except  for 
farm  labor.  They  are  forced  to  settle  in 
the  worst  areas  of  the  city. 

According  to  a  study  by  Dr.  Sam  Schul- 
man,  at  the  University  of  Houston,  the 
Mexican-American  ghettos  in  Houston 
have  three  times  as  many  substandard 
housing  imits  as  the  rest  of  the  city.  In 
these  areas,  the  income  is  half  of  the 
average  Houston  citizen,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  twice  as  high.  The  city's 
economy  and  the  city's  services  are  hard 
pressed  to  adequately  meet  the  newly 
generated  demands.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  strain  on  our  cities  could  be  consid- 
erably reduced  if  the  land-grant  college 
system  would  reorient  itself  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  now  live  in  rural 
America  rather  than  Increasing  the  mi- 
gration to  the  cities  by  creating,  as  the 
AAP  describes  it,  "a  social  and  economic 
upheaval  in  rural  America." 

My  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
consumer  affairs  will  find  "Hard  Toma- 
toes, Hard  Times"  particularly  educa- 
tional. For  example,  I  have  received 
quite  a  volume  of  correspondence  from 
my  constituents  urging  me  to  take  action 
to  ban  the  use  of  DES,  a  drug  additive 
mixed  with  feed  to  increase  the  eflB- 
ciency  and  rate  at  which  cattle  convert 
feed  into  potmds  of  beef.  I  wonder  what 
their  reaction  will  be  when  they  learn 
that  DES,  which  has  carcinogenic  char- 
acteristics and  Is  fed  to  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  40  million  cattle 
slaughtered  annu£dly,  is  a  jproduct  of 
land-grant  college  research.  The  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  discovered  how  to 
use  this  hormone  in  cattle  feeds  after 
years  of  research  on  growth  regulators 
conducted  at  Iowa  State  University  and 
funded  by  tax  dollars. 

Upon  discovery  of  the  chemical's  use, 
a  patent  was  obtained  on  DES  by  the 
Iowa  State  Research  Foundation  and 
awarded,  with  no  competitive  bidding, 
to  the  Ell  liUly  Drug  Co.  to  manufacture 
and  market.  Under  the  terms  of  Qie 
agreement,  ISU  receives  a  5-percent 
royalty  on  net  sales.  Since  1956,  DES  has 
produced  a  royalty  of  $2.9  million  for 
isn,  which  means  "that  the  taxpayer 
has  helped  Ell  Lilly  Drug  Co.  to  sales  of 
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$58  million."  This  is  but  one  example 
of  many  research  projects  conducted  on 
our  land-grant  colleges  which  may  pro- 
vide the  consimier  with  a  steady  supply 
of  relatively  cheap  food,  but  only  with  a 
"good  dose  of  chemicals" — and  all  at 
the  taxpayers  own  expense. 

"Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  is  an 
ambitious  study  and  it  provides  us  with 
meaty  food  for  thought.  Mr.  Hightower 
and  his  researchers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. I  endorse  the  findings  at  the  re- 
port, and  urge  each  of  you  to  read  it,  and 
to  join  in  the  public  debate  which  the 
task  force  study  Is  certain  to  inspire. 


CONGRESSMAN  SHOUP'S  DISTRICT 
MEETmOS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invited 
interested  citizens  for  a  meeting  at  Moose 
Lodge,  Libby,  Mont.,  to  search  for  ways 
to  protect  the  forest  environment  and 
the  local  economy.  The  meeting  was  held 
April  6,  1972.  The  following  describes  the 
results  of  the  meeting: 
Congressman  Shottp's  Distkict  Meeting  on 
PiTBUC  Lands  Management 

Mr.  Stan  Smart,  President  of  the  Libby 
Chamljer  of  Commerce,  introduced  Congress- 
man Dick  Shoup.  Congressman  Shoup  said 
he  was  hoping  that  ways  could  be  found  to 
end  the  confrontations  which  frequently  take 
place  between  groups  claiming  to  represent 
environment  on  one  hand  and  thp  forest  In- 
dustry on  the  other.  Heavy  pressures  on  the 
forest  Industry  had  been  caused  by  a  record 
2,081.000  housing  starts  last  year  and  2,500,- 
000  starts  are  projected  for  this  year.  He  said 
he  had  attended  meetings  between  the  two 
groups  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
broad  areas  of  general  agreement  between 
the  two. 

The  multiple  use  concept  was  not  fully  un- 
derstood with  some  believing  each  area  of 
public  land  is  meant  to  be  used  for  every 
possible  use.  New  criteria  are  now  used  to 
make  timber  sales  under  which  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  environmental  matters.  The 
result  has  been  that  timber  sales  have 
dropped  off,  with  economic  hardships  sur- 
facing In  western  Montana. 

Mr.  Mahrt  of  the  U.S.  Forest  was  asked 
to  report  on  timber  sales  past,  present  and 
future.  He  said  sales  In  fiscal  year  1971  were 
scheduled  for  217  million  board  feet  while 
fiscal  year  1972  was  planned  for  240  mbf  with 
140  mbf  of  that  expected  to  be  sold.  The 
other  100  mbf  has  been  droi^>ed  as  a  result 
of  new  environmental  standards.  Projected 
sales  for  fiscal  year  1973  would  amount  to 
186  mbf. 

Mr.  Mark  Shoechnect,  manager  of  the  St. 
Regis  mUl  in  Libby  stated  their  needs  were 
In  the  area  of  180-190  mbf  with  about  60 
percent  of  that  coming  from  federal  sales 
and  the  balance  from  their  own  lands.  He 
expected  that  pressure  would  be  felt  in  the 
Libby  area  by  bidding  from  Idaho  firms  as 
well  as  others  from  the  Plathead  area.  The 
St.  Regis  firm  is  committed  to  a  long-range 
operating  plan.  A  reduction  in  sales  would 
first  be  felt  In  the  road  building  program. 
Roads  into  an  area  to  be  logged  are  built  with 
enough  lead  time  to  allow  the  road  to  settle 
for  a  year  prior  to  Ita  use. 

Greater  effort  toward  fuU  recovery  is  being 
made,  with  use  of  finger  Jointing  being  one 
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example.  Mr.  Mahrt  explained  USPS  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  multiple 
use  act  by  use  of  an  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  envlTonmental  problems.  He  said 
there  are  330  mUllon  aores  of  unroaded  areas 
to  be  studied  while  there  Is  one  sale  under 
appeal.  If  the  230,000,000  acres  remain  un- 
roaded, be  said  the  goal  <^  260  mbf  could 
not  be  met. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  can  be  shown 
to  the  public  with  recommendations  and  If 
no  opposition  comes  forth,  the  timber  base 
win  be  enlarged. 

He  noted  that  in  some  cases,  six  years  of 
work  Is  mvolved  in  some  timber  sales.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  areas  for  sales 
so  as  not  to  infringe  on  candidate  areas  be- 
cause of  the  possibiUty  of  those  areas  later 
coming  under  primitive  status  with  the  re- 
sulting work  on  sales  being  wasted. 

Mr.  Swenson  objected  to  current  logging 
methods  which  desecrate  those  areas  and 
he  noted  that  many  are  concerned  about  the 
mess  left  after  a  contract  Is  finished.  He  also 
complained  about  gypo  loggers  who  are  going 
out  of  business  and  whose  insurance  he  has 
lost  as  a  result.  He  said  the  gypos  buy  locally 
and  are  a  boon  to  the  economy.  He  suggested 
programs  be  cpntidered  for  gypos  which 
might  include  direct  subsidies,  salvage,  pulp 
wood,  and  poles,  and  that  research  should  be 
done  on  the  subject. 

Congressman  Shoup  spoke  of  the  PALCON 
project  of  aerial  harvesting  and  has  asked 
that  it  be  tried  by  the  USPS  In  western  Mon- 
tana. He  plans  to  testify  before  Congress 
in  favor  of  the  project.  . 

Shoup  said  the  gypo  might  find  a  role  with 
the  USPS  to  clean  up  forests  and  to  thin 
them.  An  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that 
the  USPS  Is  required  to  earn  money  by  sales 
to  handle  management. 

An  luxldentlfled  man  said  that  In  the  St. 
Regis  area  34  gypos  are  contracted  for  5,000 
bf  daily  and  If  they  can't  meet  those  spec- 
ifications, they  wlU  have  to  step  aside  for 
others  who  can. 

A  man,  identifying  himself  as  a  former 
St.  Regis  employee,  stated  that  gypos  are 
given  the  worst  roads  and  the  worst  areas 
making  recovery  of  the  timber  a  difficult 
Job.  He  said  the  timber  Is  not  being  fully 
utilized,  25  gypo  employees  have  recently 
been  put  out  of  work  and  that  most  of  them 
would  find  it  repugnant  to  take  a  "lunch  pall 
Job."  He  added  he  was  against  clear  cuttings, 
favored  selective  harvesttog.  and  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  harvested  tree  was  left  In  the 
woods. 

Mr.  Don  Swenson  said  that  the  gypo  is 
logging  for  the  same  price  he  received  16 
years  ago. 

Congressman  Shoup  spoke  of  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Kyi  which  would 
provide  for  reforestation  and  would  be  fund- 
ed from  current  lmp<»t  duties  on  wood  prod- 
ucts. He  said  he  favored  the  bill  and  It  has 
come  from  the  House  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee with  a  do-pass  recommendation.  He  said 
it  would  provide  $65,000,000  to  reforest  4.- 
000.000  acres. 

Mr.  Russ  Hudson  said  that  stumpage 
money  could  be  used  for  forest  cleanup  but 
that  it  would  mean  less  money  tac  the  coun- 
ties. 

Mrs.  Winton  Wedemeyer  said  that  the 
money  spent  for  management  is  money  lost 
to  school  boards.  She  protested  the  ruling 
that  allows  the  county  share  to  come  from 
the  net  of  a  timber  sale,  suggesting  instead 
that  It  should  be  calculated  from  the  gross. 
Congressman  Shoup  said  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  upheld  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  niling.  A  partial  solution 
may  be  in  providing  appropriated  money  for 
roads  Instead  of  requiring  they  come  directly 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  timber  sale.  Con- 
gress must  also  be  convinced  that  Intensive 
timber  management  pays. 

An  unidentified  man  read  portions  of  a 
book  by  J.  Niels  who,  he  said,  learned  the 
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bard  way  about  proper  timber  management. 
He  said  he  wasn't  against  clear  cuts  per  se 
but  felt  they  should  be  weighed  against 
esthetic  considerations. 

Mr.  Mahrt  said  that  the  great  fire  of  1910 
had  created  many  of  the  heavy  lodgepole 
pine  stands  in  the  area  and  that  clear-cut- 
tiug  was  stUl  the  best  harvesting  method  in 
thoee  stands. 

Many  stands  are  Infected  with  mistletoe 
and  burning  is  the  only  effective  method 
for  destroying  the  parasite.  Selective  cutting 
does  not  eliminate  the  disease  nor  is  it  prac- 
tical with  lodgepole  because  of  the  instances 
of  blow  down  In  selective  cut  lodgepole 
stands.  In  a  selective  cut  stand  in  which 
there  is  mistletoe,  the  taller  trees,  carrying 
the  disease  drop  it  on  the  smaller  trees  below 
and  the  cycle  is  perpetuated. 

He  said  he  hoped  that  utUization  research 
would  find  uses  for  the  material  left  on  the 
ground.  Clear  cut  areas  are  coming  back  In 
larch  which  is  a  more  desirable  species  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 

Congressman  Shoup  said  that  the  greateft 
the  degree  of  refinement  performed  in  the 
State,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  Mon- 
tana economy. 

Mr.  Welch  complained  of  freight  rates  and 
their  Injury  to  the  Montana  economy.  He 
suggested  that  portable  chippers  would  be 
a  move  toward  full  forest  utilization  with  the 
chips  later  used  In  particle  board  products. 
Congressman  Shoup  agreed  and  stated  that 
only  mUl  residues  are  now  used  in  particle 
board  while  nothing  comes  from  the  forest 
directly. 

An  unidentified  man  stated  that  while 
we  are  all  looking  for  answers  and  some  feel 
they  have  the  answers,  the  correct  answers 
will  not  be  had  until  we  have  complete 
knowledge.  He  said  the  cedar  tree,  whUe  nice 
in  appearance,  had  little  economic  value. 
Trees  are  meant  to  be  harvested;  they  will 
not  live  forever.  Thinning  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  investment  while  self-pruning  seems 
better  than  man  can  do. 

Congressman  Shoup,  responding  to  a  ques- 
tion for  an  explanation  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  said  that  its 
intent  was  noble  but  Its  execution  left  much 
to  be  desired.  In  the  regulation  of  non- 
dangerous  items,  such  as  the  requirement 
that  a  coat  hanger  be  available  in  every  rest 
room,  potentiaUy  dangerous  situations  might 
be  overlooked.  There  are  now  about  60  bills 
in  Congress  seeking  to  amend  the  law. 

An  unidentified  man  suggested  that  thoee 
on  welfare  be  utilized  to  clean  up  the  forest. 
He  said  $30,000,000,000  was  being  spent  on 
welfare  and  tbat  the  recipients  shoiUd  be 
put  into  the  woods  which  are  so  thick  that 
should  lightening  strike,  they  will  go  into 
flame  like  gas. 

Congressman  Shoup  said  thwe  Is  a  bill 
now  In  the  Senate  which  would  require  those 
on  welfare  who  are  aUe  to  work  to  do  so. 
There  are  training  programa  whlcdi  are  In- 
tended to  provide  skills  for  the  chronicaUy 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Russ  asked  Congressman  Shoup  for  his 
opinion  of  the  Metcalf  Pca-est  Management 
Bill.  Congressman  Shoup  said  he  agreed  with 
alms  of  the  bill  but  thoroughly  disagreed 
with  the  methods  it  vrould  employ  to  achieve 
thoee  ends.  He  cited  forced  management  of 
private  land  with  heavy  Jail  terms  and  fines; 
portions  of  wlilch  would  be  tendered  to  In- 
formers. He  is  also  against  provisions  which 
would  allow  searchers  without  warrants.  He 
ttAX  that  providing  incentives  would  be  a 
better  apixoach. 

Mr.  Henry  Monroe  said  that  it  had  been 
demonstrated  in  Libby  that  private  enter- 
prise had  done  a  bett»  Job  of  forest  man- 
agement on  their  lands  than  the  USPS  had 
done  on  public  lands.  Why  he  asked,  can't 
the  private  sector  be  contracted  with  to 
manage  the  public  lands? 

CcmgresBman  Shoup  felt  that  if  the  USPS 
bad  been  provided  with  the  money  by  the 
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Congress  that  they  too  could  better  per- 
form their  management  duties. 

Mr.  Monroe  said  that  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  had  an  advantage  in  that  they 
could  fire  employees  who  did  not  perform 
but  the  USPS  provided  lifetime  Jobs  not 
leased  on  performance. 

An  unidentified  man  said  that  USPS  are 
public  servants  and  should  be  voted  on  from 
time  to  time.  Their  civil  service  status  in- 
sulates them  from  the  people  and  they  are 
not  responsive.  Their  wages  constantly  rise 
above  thoee  doing  comparable  work  in  the 
private  sector. 

An  unidentified  man  disagreed  stating  that 
the  USPS  does  a  good  Job  m  the  main  but 
faulted  them  for  over-reacting  to  critics. 
He  said  clear  cuts  are  a  proper  management 
tool  and  terracing  produces  wood  fiber 
quickly.  The  USPS  should  have  informed  the 
public  that  these  methods  are  management 
tools. 

Congressman  Shoup  explained  that  the 
Civil  Sm^lce  system  was  meant  to  take  Jobs 
out  of  the  arena  of  p<diticel  patronage  and 
thereby  create  competent  professional  staffs. 

There  being  no  further  questions  or  com- 
ments, the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


AMERICA— THE  VIOLENT  LAND 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  NEW   YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
rather  decent  Americans  have  been  re- 
cently shaking  their  heads  in  wonder  at 
the  events  of  the  Immediate  past,  seek- 
ing some  answer  to  the  seemingly  omni- 
present plague  of  political  violence  that 
confronts  us.  Fresh  evidence  of  the  prob- 
lem was  once  again  produced  by  the 
shooting  of  Governor  Wallace,  and  2 
weeks  later,  the  shootout  in  the  North 
Carolina  topping  center  where  Senator 
Everett  Jordan  was  campaigning. 

Once  again,  the  pundits  shake  their 
fingers  xmder  our  collective  noses,  warn- 
ing of  still  further  repetition.  For  once, 
let  us  not  only  bewail  the  tragedy  and 
warn  of  new  violence.  For  once  let  us 
look  around  and  seek  to  Isolate  and  iden- 
tify some  of  the  causes. 

On  every  side  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
plain  evidence  of  why  we  find  ourselves 
In  the  present  plight.  Here  are  some  fac- 
tors that  I  have  been  able  to  Isolate  to 
my  own  satisfaction. 

First,  we  live  In  an  age  of  ultimate  es- 
calation In  terms  of  rhetoric.  "Every- 
thing is  kill."  Whatever  has  happened  to 
reasoned  debate  and  dissertation  be- 
tween people  who  disagree?  Reasoned 
argument  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds 
and  been  replaced  by  insult,  accusation, 
and  the  most  vehement  condemnation. 
People  who  disagree  with  others  politi- 
cally paint  them  as  a  cross  between  Judas 
Iscariot  and  Adolph  Hitler.  To  find  a 
smidgin  of  merit  in  a  foe's  argument  is 
a  mortal  sin. 

The  worst  offenders  in  this  area  are 
those  who  claim  to  have  the  formulas 
for  reform  of  our  society,  both  on  the 
right  and  left.  When  we  boll  down  the 
fundamentalist-oriented  claims  of  far 
right  wingers,  they  emerge  as  old  fash- 
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ioned  fascism  in  new  clothes.  It  Is  re- 
form by  field  artillery  and  use  of  force 
by  the  Government. 

Even  worse,  however,  in  my  eyes,  are 
the  radicals  of  the  far  left.  When  I  gaze 
at  the  radical  left.  I  discern  a  group  of 
yotmg  and  not-so-young  people,  who  seek 
to  throw  their  Molotov  cocktails  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  They  have  roman- 
ticized revolution  in  terms  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Russian  upheaval  of 
1917,  and  a  variety  of  other  Insurrections. 
Not  having  experienced  hardship,  they 
flagellate  themselves,  damning  and  con- 
demning society  in  order  to  prove  their 
devotion  to  destruction  of  Uie  establish- 
ment for  its  own  sake,  even  when  the 
establishment  Is  seeking  conscientiously 
to  reform  itself.  In  the  process,  they  dis- 
credit legitimate  liberalism,  incense  the 
moderate  majority  of  our  people,  and 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  earnest  re- 
form movements  on  all  levels. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  spot  such  ex- 
tremists. These  are  the  people  who  pick 
out  one  or  smother  national  figure  they 
disagree  with,  and  damn  him  or  her  in 
such  violent  terms  that  in  the  eyes  of  a 
few  psychopathic  personalities,  they  are 
pictured  as  worthy  only  of  destruction. 
Or,  by  utilizing  such  rhetoric  about  their 
political  foes,  they  engender  in  the  minds 
of  some  inadequate  people  a  feeling  that 
by  doing  violence  to  them,  they  render  a 
public  service  to  the  Nation  and  assure 
themselves  of  virtual  instant  immor- 
tality. 

In  effect,  the  old  atmosphere  of  calm- 
ness, reason,  and  willingness  to  compro- 
mise has  beoi  replaced  by  a  rhetoric  of 
extremes.  In  such  a  climate  of  verbal 
violence,  can  anyone  wonder  why  a  Brem- 
er would  think  of  shooting  Governor 
Wallace  or  perhaps  seek  to  harm  the 
President,  as  has  been  hinted  at  in  sev- 
eral publications?  I  for  one  am  not  sur- 
prised at  all. 

Some  of  our  frustrated  youth  are  in 
turn  led  or  egged  on  by  what  I  term 
"adult  juveniles."  These  are  people  who 
have  attained  their  majority  long  ago, 
but  who  obtain  some  vicarious  thrill  by 
being  able  to  motivate  students  to  de- 
struction in  one  form  or  another. 

More  than  one  professor,  who  nms 
little  risk  of  losing  his  or  her  tenure, 
feeds  a  steady  stream  of  hatred  for  the 
entire  American  system  into  the  minds 
of  highly  motivated,  idealistic  young 
people,  sets  them  off  to  perform  heaven 
knows  what  violence,  and  calmly  ob- 
serves the  proceedings  from  his  academic 
perch. 

No  one  has  been  more  vehemently 
against  the  Vietnam  war  than  myself  in 
this  Congress,  yet  I  shudder  at  thie  rhet- 
oric and  actions  of  some  who  do  it  in 
the  name  of  peace. 

Some  elements  of  the  new  Left,  com- 
plete with  their  anti-Semitism,  hatred  of 
America,  contempt  for  ethnic  Americans 
and  their  heritage  turn  me  off  more  than 
words  can  describe. 

Yet  there  are  still  other  ingredients  in 
the  unholy  stew,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
name  them  for  what  they  are. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  atrocities 
coming  out  of  Hollywood  these  d&yn  in 
the  name  of  art.  Several  films  that  have 
been  hymned  to  the  skies  by  reviewers 
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and  critics  are  colossal  orgies  of  the 
ugliest  forms  of  violence  and  murder  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  "Straw 
Dogs,"  "The  Godfather,"  and  "A  Clock- 
work Orange,"  are  recent  classic  ex- 
amples. Orgies  of  bloodshed  set  to  music 
in  color  are  all  they  really  are,  yet  all 
are  excusable  in  the  name  of  art.  The 
latter  film  even  utilizes  the  ninth  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  as  its  musical  back- 
groimd,  which  is  about  as  sacrilegious 
an  abuse  of  truly  great  art  as  can  be 
conceived.  And  as  millions  of  Americans 
pile  into  movie  houses  to  pay  fortunes  to 
view  these  atrocities,  we  can  see  how  y^ 
another  portion  of  the  national  tone  is 
being  set. 

In  "Straw  Dogs,"  we  are  treated  to  a* 
variety  of  murders  in  one  compressed 
sequence  which  make  Bluebeard  seem 
like  a  veritable  minor  leaguer.  In  fact, 
it  makes  the  old  mob  bumpoffs  of  srears 
ago  seem  like  a  pushcart  operation.  And 
what  we  miss  on  the  movie  screens  we 
are  treated  to  on  the  television  screens. 
The  average  "show"  in  prime  time  on 
the  commercial  networks  is  a  flight  into 
an  idiot's  fantasy,  replete  with  implau- 
sible detectives  doing  implausible  things 
with  incredible  pec^le.  The  one  message 
that  does  get  through  clearly  Is  that  mur- 
der, death,  and  violence  are  natural  so- 
lutions to  any  given  human  situation. 

Another  ingredient  is  required  to  make 
the  picture  complete:  The  easy  availabil- 
ity of  weap<Mis,  specifically  guns,  in  the 
United  States.  In  Washington  there  is  a 
lobby  called  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. That  organization's  sole  reason  for 
being  these  days  is  to  assure  that  every 
American  retains  the  right  to  piu-chase 
and  possess  a  deadly  weapon.  In  other 
words,  every  one  of  us  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  blow  one  another's  head  off  if  we 
are  angered  by  another  person. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  if  we 
are  ever  attacked  by  Martians  or  Rus- 
sians, or  perhaps  even  by  the  redcoats, 
we  miist  be  able  to  grab  the  trusty  old 
flintlock  from  the  mantle  and  dash  off 
to  snipe  at  them  from  behind  the  garden 
wall. 

Using  the  power  to  mobilize  massive 
letter  writing  campaigns,  this  orgsmlza- 
tion  has  effectively  prevented  passage  of 
meaningful  gim  control  legislation  by  the 
Ccxigress.  Even  the  pitifully  few  measures 
which  have  been  sneaked  through  have 
been  effectively  watered  down  or  are 
under  constant  attack  by  this  organiza- 
tion smd  its  defenders.  So  there  is  the 
vital  equation  and  its  main  elements. 

Even  the  Satiirday  morning  children's 
cartoons  are  catering  to  all  that  is  po- 
tentially receptive  to  violence.  Prom  stiart 
to  finish,  the  yoimgsters  in  our  society 
are  exposed  to  violence  in  some  approved 
or  promoted  form. 

Put  them  together  with  radicals  whose 
stock  in  trade  is  extremism  and  incite- 
ment to  violence,  and  we  are  exposed  to 
the  most  volatile  mix  imaginable. 

One  other  group  should  be  singled 
out;  the  susceptible  marginal  individuals 
among  us.  These  are  the  people  who  live 
on  the  fringes  of  society.  They  are  easy 
prey  for  those  preaching  simple  solutions. 

liirow  a  bomb,  say  the  voices.  Get  a 
gun.  say  the  voices.  Use  it,  say  the  voices. 
Show  them  you  are  somebody,  say  the 
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voices.  Make  sure  they  remember  you, 
say  the  voices. 

And  the  next  step  is  to  focus  the  hos- 
tility on  a  public  figure.  On  a  very  liberal 
Senator.  Or  on  a  very  outspoken  Vice 
President.  On  a  much  criticized  Presi- 
dent. Or  a  campaigning  Governor. 

I  hold  no  hiiei  for  the  administration, 
third  parties,  the  war  or  the  easily  iden- 
tifiable evils  and  personages  afUcting 
America  today.  But  I  must  decry  the 
forces  among  us.  often  licensed  by  the 
public  or  tolerated  and  patronized  by  the 
people,  which  go  so  far  to  make  such 
horrors  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  days 
realities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  all  Americans 
make  firm  stand  against  violence,  I  am 
fearful  that  it  will  consume  us. 


AN  AMERICAN  SERVICEMAN  COM- 
MENTS ON  VIETNAM  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents.  Mrs.  Carl  F. 
Miller.  Mrs.  MiUer  has  forwarded  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  one  of  this  Nation's 
servicemen,  who  is  now  serving  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Sferett— DLO-31.  This  patri- 
otic young  man  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times  Star  which  I  feel  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  as  Members  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives.  I  urge  each  of 
you  to  read  this  letter  and  to  remember 
that  these  are  the  words  of  one  of  the 
men  defending  this  country: 

VSCTKAM    POLICT 

(By  Richard  J.  Wlra) 

I  am  presently  serving  on  board  the  V.S.S. 
Sterett  (DLCK-31).  It  seems  tbat  every  time 
I  read  a  newspaper  that  either  Muskie, 
Humphrey,  Kennedy,  McGovem  or  Fulbrlght 
are  attacking  President  Nixon  and  his  Vlet- 
.  nam  policy. 

This  has  two  effects  on  the  American 
serviceman  over  here:  one,  it  degrades  us 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  and  two. 
It  saddens/angers  to  think  that  a  few  Demo- 
crats are  willing  to  let  the  Ck>mmunl8ts  over- 
run the  South.  They  seem  to  forget  or  not 
reaUy  care  that  the  North  Vietnamese  In- 
vaded the  South. 

These  five  Democrats  have  done  more  for 
the  Ckunmunlst  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  than 
Russia  will  ever  do  in  supplying  arms  and 
supplies.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  so  few  men  in  highest  public 
offices  done  so  much  for  the  Communists. 
It's  not  Mr.  Nixon  who  is  holding  back  our 
POW's  but  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people. 

In  the  past  and  at  present  we  are  divided 
over  Vietnam.  Let  us,  Just  this  once  put  aside 
our  personal  views  and  support  President 
Nixon  as  a  whole  nation  and  not  a  divided 
one. 

We  must  place  our  faith  and  confidence 
In  our  President,  especlaUy  now  when  he's 
trying  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam.  The  Com- 
munists want  this  war  to  drag  on,  and  want 
us  to  be  divided  over  it.  So  far  this  is  exactly 
what's  been  happening. 

The  Democrats  in  their  negative  thinking 
have  given  the  American  people  a  defeatist 
attitude  and  a  negative  approach  to  every- 
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tiling.  We  must  now  start  thinking  positive 
again.  We  can  either  make  or  break  this 
country,  so  let's  all  strive  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Let's  back  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  to  the  fullest, 
let  the  people  of  the  world  know  we  do  care 
what  happens  to  our  coimtry. 

I  happen  to  love  this  country  of  mine  and 
am  proud  to  be  an  American.  This  may 
sound  corny  and  flag  waving,  but  this  is 
exactly  what  this  country  needs.  For  too 
long  all  we  could  do  was  criticize.  Let's  stop 
this  negativeness  and  start  thinking  positive. 
Please  support  the  President  In  this.  If  not 
for  the  way  you  feel  then  for  some  service- 
man you  may  know. 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  and  wonder 
what  he's  thinking,  about  you  and  how  you 
are  selling  him  and  the  principles  for  what 
he's  serving  for,  to  the  Communists.  It's  your 
conscience,  but  at  least  I  know  mine  1b  clear. 


ANTIDUMPING 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  KASSAOHUSBITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
the  past  addressed  this  body  on  the  dan- 
ger to  domestic  industry  and  jobs  posed 
by  violations  of  our  antidumping  laws 
by  foreign  producers. 

At  one  time,  I  decried  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  the  antidumping  statute. 
Recently  I  have  been  pleased  to  com- 
mend Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Eugene  T.  Rossides  and  his  staff  for 
the  excellent  progress  they  have  made  in 
enforcing  the  antidumping  laws  and  In 
expediting  the  processing  of  complaints. 

On  May  18  Assistant  Secretary  Ros- 
sides demonstrated  his  continued  con- 
cern for  fair  trade  practices  by  Issuing 
a  countervailing  duty  proceeding  notice 
on  certain  electronics  products  from 
Japan. 

The  Treasury  Department's  action 
marks  the  start  of  an  investigation  to 
determine  whether  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  subsidizing  its  indus- 
tries which  aimually  export  nearly  $1 
biUion  worth  of  TV  sets,  tape  recorders, 
radio  receivers,  and  other  stereo  equip- 
ment. 

Under  our  countervailing  duty  law, 
products  manufactured  abroad  imder 
subsidy  arrangements  with  the  country 
of  origin  are,  when  imported  into  this 
country,  subject  to  an  additional  or 
countervailing  duty  equivalent  to  the  net 
amount  of  the  subsidy. 

These  laws  are  not  well  known  and  sel- 
d(Hn  enforced.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  foreign  coimtrles  which  violate 
them  can  bolster  their  own  production 
level  and  employment  rates  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  production  and  the 
workers  dependent  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
has  been  placed  on  Congress  in  recent 
years  to  enact  protective  trade  legislation 
to  offset  the  damage  done  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing imports  of  products  which  com- 
pete with  ours.  Unfortunately,  too  little 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  laws 
already  on  the  books  which  are  designed 
to  protect  American  trade.  In  the  past 
fair  enforcement  of  these  laws  has  been 
ignored. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  to  draw  the 
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attention  o;  my  colleagues  to  work  being 
done  by  Assistant  Secretary  Rossides  and 
his  staff  in  this  area.  They  have  evi- 
denced not  only  an  awareness  of  these 
laws,  but  a  concern  for  the  aims  and 
a  need  for  their  enforcement. 

This  Nation  was  once  the  leader  in  the 
development  and  production  of  electronic 
equipment.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen 
this  leadership  lost  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, especially  that  from  Japan. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  this 
loss  was  not  due  to  free  and  fair  competi- 
tion. In  March  of  1971  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  determined  that  American 
industry  was  being  seriously  damaged  by 
reason  of  the  importation  of  television 
receiving  sets,  monochrome  and  color, 
from  Japan  sold  at  less  than  fair  value 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Antidumping 
Act.  This  determination  followed  an 
earlier  decision  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  dumping  of  Japanese-made 
television  sets  had,  indeed,  taken  place. 

Unfortunately,  these  dumping  deci- 
sions, welcome  as  they  were,  came  too 
late  to  erase  all  of  the  damage  that  had 
been  done  to  domestic  industry. 

To  exemplify  the  threat  of  the  com- 
petition from  Japan  in  the  electronics 
areas,  I  would  like  to  dte  some  statistics 
for  the  Sprague  Electric  Co.,  which  is 
based  in  my  district  in  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

In  1968,  Sprague  Electric  was  a  healthy 
business  providing  employment  to  about 
4,400  workers  in  the  North  Adams  area. 
At  the  beginning  of  1970,  the  work  force 
at  the  company  in  North  Adams  had 
dropped  to  3,300.  During  1970,  the  work 
force  there  dropped  to  2,000.  It  has  now 
been  reduced  to  about  1,600.  This  reduc- 
tion, largely  due  to  competition  from 
Japan,  has  contributed  directly  to  a  de- 
plorable imemployment  rate  of  over  14 
percent  for  the  North  AdKms  labor  mar- 
ket area. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  complaint  is  not  directed  against  for- 
eign competition  itself.  It  Is  directed 
against  foreign  trade  practices  that  vio- 
late our  laws — ^laws  that  were  enacted 
in  conformity  with  international  trade 
policies  and  agreements. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Assistant  Secretary  Rossides  entrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  I  was 
convinced  that  he  had  the  competence 
and  desire  to  enforce  these  laws.  His  ac- 
tions to  date  have  confirmed  that 
confidence. 

In  moving  against  imfair  and  Illegal 
trade  practices,  he  has  demonstrated  a 
commendable  concern  for  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  worker.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  wish  to  join 
me  In  commending  him  for  his  efforts  and 
wishing  him  continued  success. 


MRS.  ROSE  FRIEDLER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  auMYhum 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

ISi.  UaiXQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Rose  Frledler.  one  of  the  outstanding  citi- 
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zens  of  my  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Frledler,  who  owns  and  operates 
two  nursing  homes,  has  always  been  con- 
cerned about  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  elderly  in  our  Nation,  and  takes 
a  personal  Interest  in  ereh  individual 
at  a  time  hi  his  life  when  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  lonely. 

Mrs.  Frledler  is  married  to  Mr.  Ellis 
Frledler.  and  has  three  sons — Paul,  who 
operates  a  hotel,  former  State  senator, 
Carl,  and  Stanley,  chief  orthopedic 
surgeon  at  Barksdaie  Air  Force  Base  in 
Shreveport,  La.  Mrs.  Frledler  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  orgeuiizations  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
North  Charles  General  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  Frledler  has  rightly  been  called 
the  Florence  Nightingale  of  nursing 
homes.  She  has  dedicated  many  years 
of  her  life  to  helping  others,  and  she  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  her  out- 
standing record  of  service. 


IN  CASE  I  DIE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mi*.  Speaker, 
the  May  28  edition  of  the  DaUas  Morn- 
ing News  carried  the  sad  story  of  the 
Thomas  King  family  of  Arlington,  Tex., 
who  lost  their  only  son  Bruce  in  Vietnam 
in  1969.  But  out  of  this  sad  story  came 
the  letter  which  their  son  had  written 
to  them  with  the  request  that  it  be  deliv- 
ered should  he  not  survive.  He  was  killed 
on  April  9,  1969,  in  the  A  Shau  Valley. 

The  letter  which  he  wrote  follows,  and 
I  wish  that  everyone  in  this  country  could 
read  it.  Thank  God  for  young  men  like 
Bruce  King  who  love  their  country  and 
understand  what  true  patriotism  means: 
In  Case  I  Die 

(Shortly  after  he  arrived  for  a  torn*  of  duty 
In  Vietnam,  Army  1st  Lt.  Bruce  King  wrote 
a  note  to  his  parents  to  be  delivered  to  them 
in  the  event  he  was  killed.  The  note,  written 
in  a  booldet,  was  given  to  one  of  his  close 
friends  in  his  infantry  unit,  who  promised 
that  he  would  bring  it  to  King's  parents 
should  the  lieutenant  die.  The  note,  printed 
below,  was  brought  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas 
King  of  Dallas,  a  few  weeks  after  their  son's 
death  on  April  9,  1969 : ) 

If  I  should  die  during  my  tour  in  Viet- 
nam I  want  my  parents  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  following: 

1.  I  came  here  by  choice,  I  Joined  the 
Army  by  choice,  I  chose  to  become  an  in- 
fantry officer.  It  was  my  destiny  to  become 
a  professional  soldier.  It  (fighting  for  my 
coimtry — right  or  wrong)  is  a  job  that  must 
be  done.  It  Is  a  Job  that  I 'feel  I  am  best 
at. 

2.  The  American  people  too  often  forget 
what  the  Flag  stands  for — I  am  a  Patriot,  I 
believe  in  our  country  and  I  believe  in  our 
systmn  of  government — ^I  feel  that  my  coun- 
try is  worth  fighting  for  and  if  need  be — 
dying  for.  The  country  we  have  today  was 
not  built  by  the  weak  and  the  disbelievers — 
It  was  built  with  the  blood  of  men  who  felt 
they  had  something  worth  dying  for.  I  think 
it  is  the  duty,  the  right  and  privilege  of 
every  American  to  fight  for  his  country.  It 
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has  to  be  this  way.  and  Thank  Ood  there 
are  still  men  left  who  believe.  The  people 
In  the  streets  who  protest  oxir  country  and 
Its  policies  have  that  right  to  protest  only 
because  men  believed  enough  In  the  system 
to  give  their  lives  for  It.  There  are  still  men 
with  dreams  and  Ideals  that  they  feel  are 
worth  fighting  for.  This  la  what  I  also  be* 
Ueve  In. 

If  I  die  It  was  for  a  reason,  my  life  bought 
something.  It  was  not  wasted,  Z  believe 
this  otherwise  I  would  not  be  here. 

I  am  a  believer,  a  dreamer,  a  patriot  and 
most  of  all  a  professional  soldier  In  the 
United  States  Army  from  the  bottoms  of  my 
boots  to  the  top  of  my  steel  pot.  I  feel  proud 
and  honored  to  serve  for  my  country  and 
with  men  who  believe. 

My  lilf  e  Was  Not  Wasted. 
Your  Loving  Son, 

Baucz. 

Thank  You  For  Everything. 


THE  PRACTICAL  THING  IS 
A  CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  becoming  ever  more  ap- 
parent that  the  key  issue  in  forthcoming 
legislative  attempts  at  ending  the  war 
will  be  whether  or  not  the  same  should 
be  conditioned  not  only  upon  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war,  but  also 
upon  an  internationally  supervised  cease- 
fire between  the  ccmibatants  in  Indo- 
china. 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  interested 
in  an  end  to  the  killing  and  destruction 
in  Indochina  would  hope  that  this  issue 
might  be  decided,  by  outside  events,  be- 
fore we  have  to  attempt  to  determine  it — 
for  whatever  our  action  might  prove  to 
be  worth. 

Some  hope  along  those  lines  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  Christian 
Science  Monitor  editorial  of  May  24, 
which  argues — as  many  of  us  have  been 
in  our  own  ways — that: 

The  practical  thing  for  all  concerned  would 
be  to  have  a  cease-fire  right  now. 

The  article  follows: 

Of  Was  and  Pkack 

It  Is  merely  one  of  those  facts  which  the 
statesmen  must  fit  Into  their  calciilatlons, 
that  the  armed  forces  of  Hanoi  made  no  sub- 
stantial military  gains  In  South  Vietnam 
during  the  20  days  preceding  President  Nix- 
on's arrival  In  Moscow. 

They  captured  the  provincial  capital  of 
Quang  Trl  on  May  3.  Mr.  Nixon  arrived  In 
Moscow  on  May  22.  In  between,  the  Hanoi 
offensive  continued  to  lap  around  the  defen- 
sive lines  which  the  Saigon  forces  have  Im- 
provised around  their  several  threatened 
cities.  But  In  all  the  fighting  during  those  20 
days  nothing  more  of  substance  was  cap- 
tured. What  little  change  there  was  seemed 
on  balance  to  be  slightly  to  the  advantage  of 
Saigon. 

No  one  In  Saigon  or  Washington  can  be 
sure  that  this  means  that  the  Hanoi  offen- 
sive reached  Its  high -water  mark  on  May  2 
and  Is  unable  to  progress  any  farther.  The 
continued  southward  movement  of  tanks  and 
guns  would  argue  that  General  Olap  In  Ha- 
noi Is  still  hoping  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
Interrupted  advance. 
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But  May  2  was  one  of  thoee  moments  In 
military  history  where  the  ability  to  con- 
tinue advancing  could  easily  have  been  de- 
cisive. The  rout  of  the  ARVN  Third  Division 
at  Quang  Trl  could  have  been  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  And,  It  was  not.  The  Hanoi  of- 
fensive was  not  able  to  keep  up  Its  mo- 
mentum. Hanoi  forces  apparently  had  to 
stop  to  regroup.  Regaining  the  offensive  is 
never  as  easy  as  keeping  It  up.  It  Is  merely 
a  fact  that  In  20  days  the  momentum  was 
not  regained. 

Which  In  tvirns  means  that  when  Mr. 
Nixon  sat  down  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  the 
Kremlin  on  May  22  the  military  situation 
in  Vietnam  was  one  of  at  least  temporary 
stalemate.  General  Olap's  great  offensive  had 
not  rolled  through  to  a  decisive  victory.  But 
It  had  not  been  rolled  back  to  Its  starting 
lines  either. 

Could  this  be  the  basis  for  the  ceasefire 
which  President  Nixon  has  offered  to  Hanoi? 
A  settlement  on  the  existing  battle  lines 
would  not  be  a  victory  for  anyone.  But  any 
compromise  settlement  of  any  war  has  to  be 
short  of  victory.  In  this  case  a  cease-fire  on 
the  present  lines  would  mean  Hanoi  forces 
In  possession  of  about  a  fifth  of  the  total 
territory  of  South  Vietnam,  but  In  control 
of  only  about  3  percent  of  the  p<^ulatlon. 

And  just  bow  Important  is  the  underpop- 
ulated hinterland  versus  the  bulk  of  the 
population?  Hanoi  will  not  control  South 
Vietnam  unless  or  until  it  gains  control  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  single  thing 
that  has  emerged  in  Vietnam  since  the  big 
offensive  started  is  the  failure  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population  to  defect  to  HanoL 

The  opportunity  has  been  presented.  The 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  invited 
to  come  over.  A  massive  defection  of  the  civil 
population  wotdd  have  been  the  end  of  the 
Saigon  regime,  and  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam.  That  has  not  happened. 
Wherever  possible  the  people  have  fied  to  the 
shelter  of  the  Saigon  lines,  not  to  the  soldiers 
coming  down  from  the  north. 

General  Glap  has  proved  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  best  scddlers  of  these  days.  He  ranks 
in  ability  as  strategist  and  tactician  along- 
side of  General  Dayan  of  Israel.  His  deploy- 
ment of  a  highly  trained  modern  Army  deep 
Into  South  Vietnam  territory  was  brilliant. 
His  use  of  it  has  been  equally  brilliant.  He 
has  had  Saigon  and  Washington  off  balance 
and  outguessed  at  almost  every  step.  They 
have  consistently  made  the  mistake  of  un- 
derestimating him  and  his  men. 

But  no  general,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
can  do  everything.  General  Glap  could  only 
provide,  at  most,  an  opportunity  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  express  a  personal 
choice.  They  have  expressed  It  by  running 
away  from  his  soldiers,  which  Is  perhaps  the 
main  reason  why  his  offensive  has  been 
stalled  since  May  2. 

The  practical  thing  for  all  concerned  would 
be  to  have  a  cease-fire  right  now.  Saigon 
could  afford  the  loss  of  territory  now  that  it 
enjoys  the  visible  support  of  the  b\ilk  of  the 
people. 


ROCKFORD  POLICEMAN  SLAIN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nJJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  night  a  28-year-old  Rockford,  Dl., 
policeman,  Charles  J.  Williams,  was  shot 
and  killed  while  attempting  to  question  a 
robbery  suspect.  Patrolman  Williams 
was  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  had  been  on 
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the  Rockford  police  force  since  November 
of  1969.  He  is  survived  by  lils  wife  and 
two  children.  He  Is  the  first  Rockford 
policeman  to  be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathies  and  condolences  to  the 
Williams  family  in  their  hour  of  grief. 
While  every  death  brings  a  sense  of  deep 
personal  loss  to  those  closest  to  the  de- 
ceased, the  death  of  Patrolman  Williams 
is  especially  shocking  and  tragic  because 
of  its  violent  nature  and  the  youth  of  the 
victim. 

The  slaying  of  Patrolman  Williams  Is 
part  of  a  tragic  and  growing  trend.  Since 
1961,  759  law  enforcement  officers  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  1969,  86 
officers  were  slain;  in  1970,  the  figure  was 
100;  and  last  year,  126  officers  were  mur- 
dered— a  46-percent  increase  over  the 
last  3  years. 

Despite  these  grim  statistics,  the  vast 
majority  of  States  still  provide  no  death 
benefits  to  the  victims'  survivors.  More- 
over, many  small  cities  and  towns 
throughout  this  country  provide  no  such 
benefits  or  only  minimal  compensation 
compared  to  large  municipalities.  And  the 
coverage  of  workmen's  compensation  in 
this  area  is  spotty  as  well.  Many  local  law 
enforcement  officers  are  not  covered  by 
workmen's  compensation  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  where  they  are,  the  pay- 
ments to  their  families  are  only  minimal. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Rich- 
ard G.  Kleindienst  testified  last  year: 

What  is  needed  Is  a  mlnimimi  payment 
that  assures  substantial  benefits  to  the  fam- 
ilies Of  all  law  officers. 

There  is  already  precedent  for  this  in 
Federal  law.  The  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  payment  of  $50,000  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  police  and  other  public  safety 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  And  in  Public 
Law  90-291  we  amended  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  to  provide 
Federal  benefits  to  survivors  of  local 
police  officers  killed  while  enforcing  a 
Federal  law  or  guarding  a  Federal 
prisoner. 

Early  last  year,  I  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  in  in- 
troducing H.R.  7976  which  would  extend 
Federal  employees  compensation  bene- 
fits to  the  survivors  of  all  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen  killed  or  totally 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  a  flat 
$50,000  payment  to  the  survivors  of  all 
police  officers,  firemen,  and  corrections 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  concept  was 
endorsed  last  week  by  LEAA  Admin- 
istrator Jerris  Leonard  in  testimony  be- 
fore House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No. 
1.  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  l^slation 
will  receive  favorable  consideration  in 
the  committee  and  in  the  Congress  this 
year. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst testified  last  year: 

Law  enforcement  careers  must  be  made 
more  acceptable  and  attractive  to  our  quali- 
fied citizens.  We  cannot  ask  decent,  hard- 
working men  to  go  out  into  the  night  and 
face  the  constant  risk  of  murder  and  may- 
hem time  after  time  and  then  Ignore  their 
rightful  request  that  their  famUles  be  pro- 
tected from  financial  calamity. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  this  at  the  very 
least  to  the  family  of  Patrolman  Wil- 
liams and  the  scores  of  other  police 
families  who  lose  husbands  and  fathers 
each  year  in  this  coimtry. 


COLLEGE  GROUPS  SUPPORT  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF  MINNZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  American  Council  on  EducatiCHi  writ- 
ten to  the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  urging  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  659.  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972. 1  include  this 
letter  in  the  Ricord  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  support  from  the  college  oom- 
munlty.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Wathington.  DC.  May  30. 1972. 
Bon.  Cam.  D.  Peskins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, US.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
in  ffton,  D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Ckaibman:  We  want  you  to  know 
that  as  associations  whose  memberships  en- 
compass virtually  all  accredited  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  we 
support  the  conference  report  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you 
and  all  of  your  colleagues  on  the  Conference 
Committee  on  S.  659  tot  the  time,  effort,  and 
thought  you  have  devoted  to  resolving  the 
many  difficult  issues  that  were  before  you. 
Barely,   in  our   experience,   have  so  many 
dilemmas  faced  a  group  of  conferees  who, 
without  exception,  are  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education.  You  have  our  deepest  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Roger  W.  Heyns,  American  Council  on 
Education;  Richard  E.  Wilson,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Junior  Colleges: 
Allen  W.  Ostar.  American  Association 
of    State    Cc^eges    and   Universities; 
Frederic  W.  Ness,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges;  Charles  V.  Kidd.  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities:  Ralph 
K.  Hultt,  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Zjand  Grant  Colleges; 
Howard  E.  Holoomb.  National  Council 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties; and  Arland  F.  Chrlst-Janer,  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Also  for  the  Record,  I  am  enclosing  two 
newspaper  editorials.  The  first  Is  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  entitled.  "Sensible 
Compromise  on  Busing;"  and  the  second 
is  from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin entitled,  "College  aid  and  busing." 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Chicago  Ttlbune,  May  18,  1972] 
Sensible    Compsomise    on    Busing 

A  joint  conference  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  has  arrived  at  a  sensible  compro- 
mise of  differences  In  the  language  about 
busing  in  the  pending  higher  education  bill 
as  passed  by  the  two  houses.  The  compro- 
mise would  suspend,  until  Jan.  1,  1974,  ap- 
plication of  court  busing  orders  tintll  appeals 
were  exhausted. 

It  adopts  the  Senate  position  permitting 
funds  for  busing  to  overcome  segregation  If 
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such  spending  is  requested  by  local  schools 
or  if  ordeted  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 
House  amendments  would  have  flatly  pro- 
hibited use  of  federal  money  for  busing  to 
mitigate  segregation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  have  more  to  say  about 
busing  and  segregation  than  it  has  yet  said. 
Argvunents  on  a  case  originating  in  Denver 
are  already  scheduled,  with  a  decision  con- 
fidently expected  well  before  Jan.  1, 1974.  The 
Supreme  Court  can  be  more  effective,  as  weU 
as  more  orderly  and  rational,  in  forming  a  na- 
tional position  on  the  subject  than  can  a 
series  of  local  and  state  campaigns  for  elec- 
tive offices  not  charged  with  interpreting 
the  federal  Constitution.  UntU  the  Supreme 
Court  clarifies  the  subject,  the  legal  status 
of  busing  for  desegregation  can  hardly  be- 
come clear. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken,  the 
opinion  of  the  court  can  provide  guidance 
for  subsequent  action  as  nothing  else  can. 
Suq;>endlng  the  application  of  court  orders, 
past  and  future,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  would  defuse  the  issue  until  well  after 
the  1972  elections;  and  thU  Is  a  further  rec- 
ommendation for  the  congressional  com- 
promise. 

Leaving  the  way  open  to  use  federal  money 
for  carrying  out  locally  Initiated  action  or 
to  implement  a  Constitutional  mandate  from 
the  Supreme  Court  is  surely  better  than  try- 
ing to  screw  down  the  lid  even  if  one  of  those 
two  conditions  Is  met.  In  the  busing  furor 
as  in  every  other  major  legal  controversy, 
the  structTire  of  government  Is  Involved  as 
well  as  the  particular  matter  at  issue.  Espe- 
cially when  emotions  run  high.  Congress 
should  be  careful  not  to  tear  the  fabric  of 
government,  or  to  establish  bad  precedents 
which  may  be  applicable  to  later  and  alto- 
gether different  Issues. 

Thanks  to  both  prejudicial  and  thoroly 
respectable  considerations,  busing  Is  a  big 
issue.  Even  so.  It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  its 
importance.  Busing  hardly  provides  an  ade- 
quate basis  on  which  to  choose  a  Presiden- 
tial nominee.  Nor  does  it  serve  law  and  order 
to  resist  unwelcome  court  directives  on  bus- 
ing to  the  point  of  limiting  judicial  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  have  man- 
aged to  agree  on  a  compromise,  tho  we  may 
be  sure  that  individual  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives still  differ  on  the  subject.  The 
House  and  Senate  as  wholes  should  accept 
this  compromise,  and  thus  suspend  a  con- 
versation that  can  hardly  be  advantageously 
pursued  further  before  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
speaks. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Btilletin. 

May  23,  1972] 

College  Am  and  Busino 

"America's  colleges  and  unlverslUes  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis  unmatched 
In  Its  Impact  in  any  previous  period  of  his- 
tory." 

In  reqranse  to  this  warning  frc»n  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
and  in  view  of  soaring  tuitions,  Congress  Is 
I»opoalng  perhaps  the  most  sweeping  and 
generotis  federal  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion In  this  centtiry. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1971,  report- 
ed by  a  House-Senate  conference  committee 
last  week,  authorize  $l8.5-blllion  over  three 
yecus  to  pay  outright  grants  to  needy  stu- 
dents of  up  to  $1,400  per  year,  and  to  make 
operating  subsidies  available  for  the  first 
time  to  those  colleges  and  universities  that 
enroll  needy  students.  It  would  also  extend 
current  Ioslxi  and  aid  programs. 

The  whole  package  la  being  threatened, 
however,  by  the  emotional  Impact  through- 
out Uie  ooimtry  to  public  school  busing. 

What  has  baaing  to  do  with  otfllege  edu- 
cation? 

Nothing,  except  that  both  the  House  and 
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Senate  last  year  attached  antibuslng  riders 
to  the  measure.  Now.  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  a  compromise  that 
makes  both  busing  foes  and  antlsegregatlon- 
ists  unhappy. 

It  Is  a  rather  mild  amendment,  less  re- 
strictive in  fact  than  what  President  Nixon 
requested  of  Congress.  What  it  woiUd  do  is 
temporarily  forbid  court-ordered  transfer  or 
transportation  of  public  school  pupUs  for 
racial  balance.  This  would  hoid  untU  appeals 
have  been  exhausted  or  until  Jan.  l,  1974  if 
the  schocd  district  contested  the  court  order. 

One  could  argue  that  busing  should  not 
be  included  in  a  higher  education  bUl,  but 
it  Is.  And  It  could  result  in  defeat  of  the 
legislation  higher  education  badly  needs. 

College  enrollment  doubled,  to  seven  mU- 
llon  students,  in  the  Sixties,  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  nearly 
tripled,  to  920  billion  from  i960  to  1968. 
These  trends  are  continuing;  the  squeeze  Is 
tightening  on  both  individuals  and  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  costs. 

Some  small  colleges  are  closing  their  doors 
because  of  financial  pressure;  larger  ones  are 
eliminating  departments,  cutting  back  staff 
and  raising  tuitions. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  Mr.  NUon  took 
the  position  last  year  that  "no  qualified 
student  who  wants  to  go  to  college  should  be 
barred  by  lack  of  money."  Both  he  and  Con- 
gress agree  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
obligated  to  help  share  the  burden. 

Now,  although  he  considers  the  anti-busing 
part  of  the  bill  to  be  "feeble."  Mr.  Nixon  says 
he  will  not  veto  the  measure.  It  cannot  be 
amended  on  the  fioor. 

It  Is  expected  that  representatives  and 
senators  wUl  also  recognize  the  over-rlding 
importance  of  aiding  higher  education  no 
matter  what  is  their  position  on  busing. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  May  30  Evening 
Star  which  read,  in  part: 

As  many  as  200  Independent  coUeges  In 
the  United  States  may  be  closing  out  their 
final  year  because  of  money  problems, 
according  to  Chairman  Paul  C.  Reiner  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Reiner,  who  also  is  president  of  St. 
Louis  University,  says  hundreds  more 
will  have  spent  their  unrestricted  en- 
dowments within  the  next  5  years,  all 
that  they  have  left  to  live  on. 

These  colleges  are  depending  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  offer  some  meas- 
ure of  fiscal  relief  this  year— not  in 
some  dim  and  distant  future  when  many 
have  closed  for  lack  of  funds  and/or 
students  who  cannot  pay  the  increasingly 
higher  tuitions. 

This  bill  offers  relief  to  students  and 
to  the  colleges,  so  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  on  the  higher  education  confer- 
ence report  when  It  is  called  up. 


SIX  STATES  ATTEND  HIGHWAY 

MEETING  / 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY        ^ 

OF  OXOKOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
In  a  meeting  which  overflowed  the  Presi- 
dent's room  here  in  the  Capitol  and 
which  was  hosted  by  the  South  Georgia 
Limited  Access  Highway  Association,  of 
Ccdumbus,  Ga.  This  meeting  was  attend- 
ed by  a  substantial  number  of  our  col- 
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leagues  and  their  representatives  as  well 
as  highway  delegations  from  six  States — 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  Georgia. 

The  meeting  was  concerned  with  se- 
curing legislative  authority  for  the  eval- 
uation of  a  proposed  limited  access  high- 
way from  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Kanssis  City.  Mo. 
This  was  the  second  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings whose  goal  is  to  acquire  support  for 
this  much  needed  and  long  overdue  proj- 
ect which  has  been  on  the  drawing  board 
for  many  years.  All  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested and  involved  with  this  project 
know  that  the  going  will  be  tough.  But 
as  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  once  said, 
"when  the  going  gets  tough,  the  tough 
get  going." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
interest  and  importance  of  this  project 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  remarks  of  Col.  Ker- 
mit  B.  Blaney,  retired,  executive  director 
of  the  South  Georgia  Limited  Access 
Association,  who  served  as  a  very  ca- 
pable spokesman  for  the  six  State  high- 
way delegations. 

Col.  Blaney's  remarks  read  as  follows: 

Joint  Six-State  Rxquest  Psesentzd  to  Mkm- 

BKSS    or   CONGRZSS 

(By  Kermlt  B.  Blaney) 

Indeed  It  Is  an  bonor  that  we  have  as- 
sembled here  to  discuss  and  consider  a  noble 
and  worthy  project  whloh  for  various  politi- 
cal reasons  has  been  overlooked  untU  now. 

The  subject,  as  we  all  luiow.  Is  the  high- 
way corridor  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Oeorgla  to  the  mid- 
continent  of  the  United  States.  This  route  is 
completely  void  of  what  we  recognize  as  es- 
sential surface  lines  of  communication  be- 
cause there  is  no  navigable  commercial  wa- 
terway serving  this  route,  there  is  no  prac- 
tical railroad  service,  and  out-moded  roads 
cause  auto  and  truck  traffic  to  detour  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  According  to  highway  statis- 
tics for  1969,  highway  deaths  on  the  exist- 
ing roads  along  the  corridor  occur  at  a  rate  of 
7.3/100,000,000  vehicle  miles,  compared  with 
the  estimate  of  2.9  for  travel  on  Interstate 
Standard  Highways.  The  same  statistics  In- 
dicated that  the  Interstate  Systems  would 
save  the  average  driver  $160.00,  with  a  total 
savings  of  some  $2.6  billion  that  year  and  to 
Increase  annually.  This  means  the  existing 
highways  serving  the  regional  c(»Tldor  cause 
excessive  travel  costs  in  dollars  and  death. 

We  are  advised  that  this  corridor  was  In- 
cluded by  the  Bureau  of  Roads  in  the  Initial 
highway  plan  In  the  late  nineteen  thirties, 
developed  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
The  plan  was  delayed  by  World  War  n.  This 
basic  corridor  remained  in  the  Interstate 
Highway  Planning  of  45,000  miles  considered 
after  the  War,  but  again  delayed  by  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict.  In  the  mld-nlneteen  fifties, 
when  final  action  was  being  taken  on  the 
Interstate  System,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  total  highway  mileage  from  45,000 
miles  to  some  41,000  miles,  this  corridor  was 
deleted  due  to  local  and  state  apathy. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  corridor  bears  out 
a  few  noticeable  factors.  In  present  highway 
needs  planning,  It  Is  difficult  for  any  one  of 
the  six  states  to  show  the  section  of  the  cor- 
ridor in  their  state  as  a  top  priority.  The 
corridor  does  not  serve  any  state  capital  yet 
It  does  connect  several  major  urban  areas 
economically,  but  traverses  basically  remote 
and  rural  areas.  Tha^ton,  this  area  south  of 
the  Appalachians  must  be  evaluated  on  a 
regional  basis.  It  should  also  be  recognised 
that  with  the  absence  of  river,  rail,  or  high- 
way service,  the  deep  water  ports  of  Jackson- 
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vllle,  Bnmswlck  aad  Savannah  are  sparsely 
utilized.  Some  highway  officials  predict  that 
a  high-standard  highway  serving  this  region 
would  become  one  of  the  most  functional 
highways  In  our  nation,  possibly  second  only 
to  Interstate  80  extending  east  from  Iowa, 
through  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
port  or  New  York  City.  Several  modem  utt>an 
geographers  and  engineers  have  pointed  to 
this  r^lon  as  the  immediate  essential  growth 
area  to  alleviate  the  overcongestlon  ftx'fftrlng 
In  the  iKHtheastem  United  States. 

We  are  not  assembled  here  for  selfish  rea- 
sons I  The  six-state  organlaatlons  represented 
here  are  working  and  co(qperatlng  with  the 
respective  State  Highway  Departments  which 
are  also  in  attendance.  This  highway  corridor 
Is  considered  to  be  a  vital  land-line  of  oom- 
m\inlcatlon  for  the  future  of  our  national 
economy,  and  we  cannot  stand  by  without 
having  it  recognized  and  evaluated. 

Therefore,  we  wish  to  solicit  the  support 
of  our  representatives  here  in  Congress  to 
have  the  corridor  evaliiated.  We  are  asking 
for  a  paragraph  to  be  Inserted  into  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  this  year  that  will  caiise 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  have  a 
corridor  analysis  survey  made  on  the  route 
and  the  evaluation  results  rep<vted  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  six-state  group. 


June  If  1972 


CURBING  INFLATION 


HON.  BIU  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OV  njOKSDk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  34 
organizations  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Florida  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
inflationary  problems  of  the  Nation. 
These  organizations,  comprising  the 
Halifax  Area  Central  Veterans'  Council, 
Daytona  Beach,  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  Chapter  64, 
De  Bary,  have  Joined  forces  to  form  the 
Committee  for  Governmental  Studies. 

These  people  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  noncompliance  with  Public 
Law  82-436  and  urge  that  the  following 
statement  be  published  in  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  as  a  presentation  of  those 
views. 

The  statement  follows  : 

How  Noncompliance  With  Public  Law 
83-436    Increases    Inflation 

A  massive  non-partisan,  non-poUtlcal 
movement  has  been  Initiated  to  unite  the 
veterans,  senior  citizens  and  members  of 
civic,  patriotic  and  social  clubs  behind  the 
President  and  Congress  in  their  flght  against 
Inflation.  Such  a  combination  would  form  a 
decisive  bloc  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
million  voters  In  the  coming  elections  and 
would  provide  the  President  with  the  polit- 
ical muscle  needed  to  break  the  iron  grip 
of  the  Military-Industrial  Complex  on  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  control  has 
paralyzed  our  national  defense  supply  sys- 
tem and  Is  the  major  cause  of  splrallng  in- 
flation. 

Six  Presidents,  starting  with  President 
Hoover,  have  been  defeated  in  their  efforts 
to  combat  the  "undue  Influence"  of  dishonest 
contractors  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  President  Elsenhower  warned  the  na- 
tion about  in  his  farewell  address. 

The  Hoover  Commission  describes  how,  for 
fifty-seven  years,  military  supply  personnel 
have  fought  to  break  up  "the  nvunbers 
racket"  used  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
to  milk  the  nation  of  fantastic  sums  and  to 
prevent  the  application  of  modem,  efficient 


and  economical  procedures  In  the  armed  serv- 
oes  sui^ly  system. 

Congress  has  Joined  with  the  miUtary  sup- 
ply persoimel  In  their  fight  by  enacting  laws 
directing  the  use  of  supply  procedures  tested 
in  two  world  wars  and  found  so  successful 
that  the  result  was  the  most  efficient  mill- 
tary  supply  system  In  the  nation's  history. 
Since  1929,  four  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress.  AU  have  been  Ignored.  The  record 
shows  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  the  nation  have  been  deliber- 
ately misled  by  false  information — in  some 
cases  by  admitted  lies. 

The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  government 
today  is  the  greatest  in  the  nation's  history. 
The  proposed  new  budget  figures  for  one 
year  are  three  and  a  half  times  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
first  150  years— from  1789  to  1939.  Since 
1930,  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  increased  by  some  seventy-five  times; 
from  3.3  billion  dollars  to  246.3  bUllon  dol- 
lars. The  public  debt  in  the  same  period  has 
been  multiplied  by  over  26  times:  from  18.2 
bllUon  dollars  to  429  billion  doUars. 

The  Hoover  Commission  estimated  that 
failure  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  mUl- 
tary  supply  personnel  as  directed  in  the  law 
has  resulted  in  waste  annuaUy  of  about  ten 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  has  been  the  major  cause  of  in- 
flation and  military  supply  confusion. 

Senator  Bricker  of  Ohio,  In  a  r^>ort  to  the 
Congress,  described  how  dlabonest  contract- 
ors operate  "the  numbers  racket",  which  is 
the  major  cause  of  waste.  When  a  contractor 
received  an  order  for  a  machine  from  a  mili- 
tary procurement  office,  he  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide a  list  of  parts  necessary  to  maintain 
the  machine  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  mil- 
itary supply  personnel  would  then  check  their 
inventories  and  if  the  parts  were  not  in  stock 
it  was  necessary  to  purchase  a  supply.  This 
procedure  was  taken  advantage  of  by  "dis- 
honest manufacturers",  Bricker  reported, 
"who  would  change  the  numbers  on  parts 
lists  prevloiisly  furnished,  although  the  parts 
themselves  are  Identical."  Thus  it  was  neces- 
sary to  purchase  large  quantities  of  parts 
when  the  identical  parts  may  have  been  in 
stock  under  multiple  numbers.  Congressional 
investigators  uncovered  stocks  listed  under 
multiple  numbers  which — when  combined 
under  one  number — would  supply  the  de- 
mand for  104  years,  193  years  and  249  years. 
One  item  in  one  warehouse  was  found  to  have 
been  assigned  1,181  different  numbers.  The 
Military  Spare  Parts  Control  Office  called 
it  "the  numbers'  racket." 

President  Hoover  in  1929,  on  the  urging 
of  military  supply  personnel  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  put  an  end  to 
this  illicit  practice  by  directing  that  a  single 
catalog  be  published  that  would  contoin  all 
items  used  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
be  listed  under  one  name  and  one  number. 
Congress  did  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
In  March  1929  and  the  single  catalog  was 
promised  for  publication  by  June  1930.  In 
1932,  President  Hoover  was  told  that  the  pro- 
gram had  been  completed. 

In  1949,  when  Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed 
Chairman  ot  the  Hoover  Commission,  his  first 
concern  was  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
military  supply  paralysis  of  the  early  months 
of  World  War  n.  He  found  that  not  only  had 
the  program  of  the  1929  law  not  been  com- 
pleted, but  that  a  completely  different  and 
useless  system  had  been  substtluted,  so  that 
"the  numbers  racket"  had  been  continued 
Just  as  though  the  law  had  never  been  pcissed. 
There  was  no  single  catalog  and  no  single 
name  and  ntunber  for  each  item.  The  Hoover 
Commission  specifically  blamed  this  Ulegal 
substitutlcm  for  the  World  War  n  suj^y 
problems  and  a  waste  estimated  at  forty  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the  war. 

President  Hoover  had  Iseen  lied  to  deliber- 
ately In  1932.  This  has  been  the  technique 
used  to  this  day  by  the  Milltejy-Industrlal 
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Complex  to  mislead  the  Preaiden/t,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people.  Even  after 
these  Ues  have  been  repeatedly  exposed,  they 
are  still  being  issued.  Hitler  invented  the 
Big  Lie.  He  said,  "If  a  He  Is  big  enough  and 
repeated  often  enough  it  will  be  believed." 

The  Hoover  Commission  strongly  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  mandatory  leg- 
islation that  was  so  clear  and  so  authoritative 
that  it  could  not  be  misinterpreted  or  ig- 
nored. Supported  by  all  the  veterans  organi- 
zations and  by  the  U.B.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, eager  to  deny  responslblUty  for  "the 
numbers  racket"  and  Its  dishonest  operators, 
the  Congress  unanimously  enacted  Public 
Law  82-436  that  directed  only  one  name  and 
one  nimiber  would  identify  each  item  used 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Passage  of  the  law  was  a  monument  to  bi- 
partisan cooperation.  In  the  House,  the  Bill, 
H.R.  7405,  was  introduced  by  Jack  Z.  Ander- 
son, Republican  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Hearings  on  the  bill  were  conducted 
by  two  leading  Democrats,  Carl  Vinson, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  by  P.  Edward  Hubert,  now  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  entire  Armed  Services  Committee  unan- 
imously approved  the  bill  and  reported  to 
the  Congress  that  "it  toas  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  ever  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services  from  the  stand- 
point of  bringing  about  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy in  the  armed  services"  and  that  "it 
would  have  totdespread  effect."  (Italics 
added.) 

In  the  Senate,  fourteen  leaders  from  both 
parties  co-sponsored  .  a  companion  bill, 
S-3023.  They  were  Bricker  of  Ohio,  Bridges 
of  New  Hampablre,  Butler  of  Maryland,  Carl- 
son and  Schoepfel  of  Kansas,  Dlrkaen  and 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  Ferguson  of  Michigan, 
Hill  of  Alabama,  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
Magnuson  of  Washington,  Morse  of  Oregon, 
Stennls  of  Mississippi  (now  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee) ,  and  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware.  Ten  other  Senators  prom- 
ised their  support:  Long  of  Louisiana,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Qoldwater  of  Arizona,  Fulbrlght 
of  Arkansas,  Jackson  of  Washington,  John- 
son of  Texas,  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  Sy- 
mington of  Missouri,  Young  of  Ohio  and 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Senate  hearings  were  conducted  by 
Stennls  and  Morse  and  the  full  Committee 
unanimously  approved  the  bill.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
on  July  1,  1962.  President  Truman  signed  It 
Into  law. 

In  the  entire  legislative  history  of  this  na- 
tion there  has  rarely  been  such  unanimity 
on  the  importance  of  a  law  affecting  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  law  was  promised  for  conqtletlon 
by  July  1,  19M,  when  the  first  alni^e  catalog 
containing  all  Items  tised  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  scheduled  for  publication. 
Every  technique  necessary  to  aooompllab  this 
had  been  successfully  used  by  mUltary  sup- 
ply personnel  in  two  world  wan. 

Yet  today,  almost  twenty  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  law,  not  a  single  provision 
of  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  and 
"the  numbers  racket"  continues  to  paralyse 
our  mlUtary  supply  system  and  to  waste  one- 
tenth  of  the  national  budget.  The  same  Ues 
that  have  successfully  sabotaged  the  three 
previous  acts  of  Congress  are  sabotaging 
Public  Law  83-436  today.  —»— » 

But  now  the  temper  of  the  nation  Is  chang- 
ing. No  longer  can  a  program  of  doubtful 
value  pass  unchaUenged  by  mnely  designat- 
ing it  "Defense".  In  1069  three  conferences 
on  the  "War  In  Viet  Nam",  "The  Military 
Budget",  and  "National  Prtorltlee"  were  held 
m  Washington  and  attended  by  leaders  of 
both  parties.  AStm  the  conferences  a  state- 
ment was  Issued  that  said  In  part, 

"We  have  become  entrapped  In  a  gigantic 
nillltary-industry  complex  that  Is  bleeding  us 
to  death  financially. 
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"So  In  a  handfxU  of  years  we  will  manage 
the  mUltary-lndustrlal  complex. . . .  The  fact 
is  we  will  telng  the  military-Industrial  nun- 
plez  under  control  or  we  will  get  a  Pieal- 
dent  and  Congreas  who  will." 

On  February  l,  1972,  the  Associated  Press 
r^Mtted  in  luge  headlines  that  "Ooldwater 
Demands  End  To  'Awful'  Defense  Waste."  In 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Cotomlttee  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Rush  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Republican  Senator  Goldwater 
and  Democratic  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
forced  Mr.  Rush  to  agree  "to  oversee  a  major 
overhaul  of  defense  procurement  to  halt  the 
'awful'  waste  in  money,  manpower  and  time." 

This  is  the  year  and  Florida  Is  the  place  to 
start  the  movement  to  put  an  end  to  the 
MUltary-lndustrlal  Complex  and  "the  num- 
bers racket."  There  are  more  veterans  and 
senior  citizens  In  Florida,  than  in  any  other 
state.  To  unite  their  efforts,  the  Halifax  Area 
Central  Veterans'  Council  of  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  representing  twenty-six  national  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  Chapter  No.  64 
at  De  Bary,  Florida,  with  a  thousand  members 
have  established  a  Committee  for  Govern- 
mental Studies.  The  purpose  of  the  Commit- 
tee Is  to  provide  information  to  all  organi- 
zations interested  In  having  the  laws  of  the 
land  ctxnpUed  with.  AH  such  organizations 
are  requested  to  approve  resolutions  calling 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  comply  with  Public  Law 
82-436. 

A  number  of  chapters  of  AARP  and  a  num- 
ber of  veteran's  organizations,  including  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Florida, 
have  already  approved  such  a  resolution. 
Many  dvlc,  social  and  patriotic  organizations 
are  In  process  of  doing  so  and  of  appointing 
representatives  to  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  for  Governmental  Studies 
has  sent  letters  to  all  of  the  announced  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  attaching  infor- 
mation on  PubUc  Law  82-436  and  how  It  has 
been  sabotaged.  The  letters  ask  two 
questions: 

1.  In  your  present  position  what  action 
can  and  wUl  jrou  take  now  on  the  program 
ouUlned  in  Public  Law  82-436?  and 

2.  What  action  will  you  promise  to  take 
to  effect  compliance  with  the  law  when  and 
If  you  are  elected  President  of  the  United 
States? 

When  the  replies  are  received,  they  will  be 
sent  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  Florida  and 
of  the  nation. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Pentagon  Propaganda 
Machine,  as  Congressman  Hubert  labeled  it, 
will  go  Into  high  gear  to  again  Issue  a  fiood 
of  misleading  and  Incorrect  information  But 
no  Icmger  can  the  "Big  Lie"  be  Issued  that 
"the  Department  of  Defense  is  complying 
with  the  law."  Congressman  Hubert  has 
stopped  this.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  dl^tUtyed  during  his  brlUlant  and 
coiurageous  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
which  conducted  the  hearings  assured  pas- 
sage of  the  law.  Now  he  Is  determined  to  have 
the  law  compiled  with.  PerlodlcaUy  he  re- 
views the  false  claims  of  progress  continually 
being  Issued  from  the  Department  and  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Tto  Secre- 
tary McNamara  he  wrote: 

'It  Is  apparent  today,  as  your  letter  frankly 
states,  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
no  Intention  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
Congress. 

"We  further  resent  the  low  opinion  of  Con- 
gresBlcMial  Intelligence  Imputed  In  the  state- 
ment that  -your  understanding  that  then 
Is  a  single  Federal  Supply  Catalog  in  place  of 
the  multitude  of  duplicating  catalogs  tn  use 
prior  to  the  passing  of  Public  Law  83-436  Is 
correct' ". 

Then  more  recently  and  after  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvln  Laird, 
which  outlined  In  detaU  his  analysis  of  the 
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Pentagon  Reports.  His  letter  closed  with 
these  two  paragraphs: 

"Mr.  Seoetary.  I  hope  that  you  persmaUy 
will  read  this  letter  and  review  this  sltuatlcn. 
It  Is  perfectly  Obvious  that  you  are  not  car- 
rying out  your  req>onslbllitles  outlined  In 
the  Act.  Public  Law  SS-'iSfl  la  not  permissive 
legislation;  It  Is  mandatory  legWation.  Infla- 
tion is  causing  widespread  hardship  through- 
out the  nation  and  President  Nixon  has  asked 
for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  everyone  In 
his  determined  fight  against  It.  This  letter 
Is  being  written  In  reqxmse  to  his  appeal.  I 
would  have  written  before  had  I  not  been 
away  from  my  office  because  of  Ulness. 

"If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
und  the  Preeldent  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  me.  Bl-partlaan  cooperation  made 
possible  passage  of  Public  Law  82-436  and  It 
could  make  passible  compliance  with  the  law. 
/*  is  too  important  a  program  to  be  used  as  a 
political  football."  (Italics  added.) 

This  friendly  letter  from  the  powerfiU 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee expresses  Hio  sentiment  and  has  the 
support  of  all  those  who  love  our  nation  and 
want  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  to  have 
the  best  supply  system  in  the  world  instead 
of  the  worst  and  most  costly. 

Chairman  Hubert's  letter  brings  hope  to 
military  supply  personnel,  that  after  fifty- 
seven  years  of  frustration,  the  long  flght  to 
Install  a  modem  supply  system  can  be  suc- 
cessf\U. 

Millions  attempting  to  survive  on  retire- 
ment Incomes  being  eroded  away  by  infiatlon 
pray  that  the  President  will  take  the  advice 
of  Chairman  Hubert  and  comply  with  Public 
Law  82-436. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  ENEMIES 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
was  published  recently  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  which  speaks  great  com- 
monsense  about  American  reaction  to 
policies  in  Indochina.  It  was  written  by 
a  Cincinnatian  who  served  many  years 
as  an  American  ambassador  abroad  and 
had  an  Intimate  view  of  international 
relations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  Of  the  aisle  to  read  this  brief  com- 
mentary by  Charles  Sawyer: 

How  To  Deal  With  Eneioxs 
(By  Charles  Sawyer) 

A  Cincinnati  attorney,  Mr.  Sawyer  served 
as  ambassador  to  Belgium  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  as  secretary  of 
commerce  imder  President  Truman. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  in  order,  and  even 
desirable,  for  a  Democrat  of  many  years 
standing  to  express  his  concern  and  dismay 
at  the  statements  of  prominent  Democratic 
candidates  for  President — one  of  whom  could 
conceivably  become  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam has  evoked  some  frightening  state- 
ments frtun  some  of  our  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  ^apMlent.  These  statements  dis- 
close a^^CTedible  naivete  about  the  world 
-a^LJlMrenemles  or  potential  enemies  with 
wHJm  we  deal.  I  am  being  kind  in  describ- 
ing their  attitude  as  naive.  In  so  Important 
a  matter,  I  would  hc^w  that  poUtlcs  was  not 
the  motive  which  brought  about  their  re- 
action. 

Our  enemies  mean  business.  We  are  sick 
of  the  war  (which,  of  course,  never  made 
sense  from  the  beginning),  but  we  should 
hope  that  the  man  who  will  t)ecome  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  TTnlted  States  in  1973  wlU  be 
able,  by  hla  good  Judgment  and  bla  courage, 
to  oope  with  the  ccxnpletely  realistic  and 
ruthless  enemies  with  whom  we  must  deal. 

The  voter  should  be  Interested  in  ascer- 
taining, so  far  as  possible,  what  a  candidate 
for  President  would  do  if  he  became  Presi- 
dent. The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  dealing  with  a  Sunday-school  class.  He 
Is  dealing  with  men  in  high  position  in  other 
countries  whose  only  interest  Is  selfish.  Con- 
siderations of  good  mannws  or  good  faith 
form  no  part  of  their  program.  They  are  real- 
ists and  they  are  ruthless. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
decision  to  bcnnb  Haiphong  Is  that  It  should 
have  been  done  years  ago.  If  we  had  then 
had  the  courage  and  the  good  sense  to  bomb 
Haiphong,  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
killed  by  weapons  which  came  through  that 
harbor  would  be  alive  today.  And  the  war 
would  probably  have  been  over. 

Presumably  this  action  was  avoided  be- 
cause It  might  bring  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese  Into  a  world  war.  This  Is  a  child- 
like and  stupid  analysis  of  the  enemy's 
thinking.  They  are  not  governed  by  emotion 
or  an  effort  to  win  a  popularity  contest. 
The  Chinese  are  In  no  position,  and  have 
been  in  no  position,  to  begin  a  world  war. 
The  R\isslans  will  certainly  not  risk  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  a  world  war  merely  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  sympathy  and  support  for 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

We  read  that  In  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  there 
have  been  no  preparations  for  this  bombing. 
This  Indicates  that  they  have  been  so  sure 
of  our  childlike  attitude  toward  the  war  as 
to  conclude  that  no  matter  what  the  provo- 
cation we  would  not  have  the  guts  to  bring 
the  war  home  to  the  Communists. 

The  problem  confronting  a  Democrat  Is 
how  loyal  should  he  be  to  a  candidate  who. 
If  he  were  President  of  the  United  States 
and  faced  with  a  decision  of  this  nature, 
would  put  his  tall  between  his  legs  and  run 
Instead  of  doing  the  only  thing  which  our 
enemies  appreciate  and  respect — fight  back 
not  timidly  but  heavily.  Of  course  there  Is 
risk  Involved.  Every  decision  made  by  a  Pres- 
ident Involves  some  risk,  but  it  principally 
Involves  an  appraisal  of  all  elements,  the 
ability  to  think  clearly,  and  courage  and 
good  sense. 


THE  LAST  POOR  MAN:  ED  HURLEY 
AUTHORS  A  REMARKABLE  BOOK 
ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  POLITICS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  provocative  and  powerful  books 
on  the  political  scene  today  is  Ed  Hurley's 
"The  Last  Poor  Man."  This  book  bril- 
liantly describes  the  political  realities 
facing  those  who  seek  elective  ofBce  on 
the  precinct  level  or  who  harbor  dreams 
for  State  and  national  office.  Mr.  Hurley 
is  a  highly  respected  writer  for  the  New 
Yoric  Daily  News  and  for  years  his  po- 
litical observations  have  enlightened 
countless  readers. 

On  July  7,  1972  his  book,  which  is  a 
fascinating  documentary  of  Frank 
O'Connor's  bid  for  Governor  of  New  York 
in  1060,  will  be  published  in  paperback. 

This  publication  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  those  of  us  in  Queens,  N.Y. 
because  we  are  all  familiar  with 
Frank  O'Connor's  great  abilities  and  ex- 
emplary character  as  a  public  servant. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of  serving 
with  Mr.  O'Connor  in  the  State  Senate 
and  aU  New  Yorkers  know  of  his  fine 
record,  as  district  attorney,  as  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Council,  and  now 
as  a  State  Supreme  Court  Judge. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  book 
and  in  view  of  the  expertise  of  its  author, 
I  enthusiastically  commend  this  book  to 
those  who  are  seeking  elective  office.  Mr. 
Hurley's  insights  as  well  as  his  first-hand 
analysis  of  issues  and  political  events, 
make  this  book  must  reading. 
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CASE  WESTERN  RESERVE  XJNIVER- 
SITY  TO  STUDY  CONTROL  OP 
PHOSPHORUS    POLLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  of  New  York  has  Just 
granted  $500,000  to  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
a  2-year  project  which  will  utUlze  the 
resources  of  seven  academic  disciplines 
to  develop  a  regional  approach  to  phos- 
phorus pollution  control.  The  first  region 
to  be  studied  will  be  the  Lake  Erie  Basin. 

The  project  will  take  advantage  of 
existing  University  resources  in  the  areas 
of  systems  analysis.  The  study  will 
present  and  analyze  the  phosphorus 
problem  and  test  alternative  solutions 
through  basic  scientific  research  con- 
cerning phosphorus  pollution  and  phos- 
phorus substitutes  such  as  NTA  and  oth- 
ers often  associated  with  low  phosphate 
detergents.  Recent  findings  show  that 
these  substitutes  may  be  more  harmful 
to  the  environment  and  human  health 
than  the  original  problems  created  by 
the  use  of  phosphates. 

The  objectives  of  the  project  Include: 

Development  of  efficient  strategies  for 
the  control  and  management  of  phos- 
phorus pollution  on  a  regional  basis, 
taking  into  account  economic,  societal 
and  political  factors  as  well  as  those  of 
public  health,  science  and  technology. 

Development  of  models  needed  for 
these  strategies,  based  on  regional  inven- 
tories and  budgets  of  the  distribution 
of  phosphorus,  using  data  from  at  least 
two  regions  which  are  markedly  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  critical  ecological, 
economic,  population  and  other  factors. 

Evaluation  of  alternative  strategies  for 
regional  control,  using  methods  of  sys- 
tems analysis. 

To  assure  that  the  work  of  the  project 
team  will  have  an  impropriate  effect  on 
policymaking  processes  in  the  region, 
the  proposal  also  provides  for: 

Regular  visits  to  the  CWRU  campus 
by  a  group  of  representative  officials  for 
workshops  to  discuss  project  findings  and 
elicit  suggestions  for  the  dissemination 
of  results. 

Brief  progress  reports,  explaining  the 
significance  of  the  results  In  nontech- 
nical terms,  to  be  sent  on  a  regular  basis 
to  a  wider  group  of  officials  and  other  in- 
terested persons. 


A  series  of  conferences  during  the  last 
3  months  of  the  project  to  disseminate 
project  results.  Some  of  these  confer- 
ences will  be  held  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve and  others  in  vsuious  locations  in 
the  Lake  Erie  Basin. 

The  findings  of  this  research  may  help 
to  provide  solutions  to  this  problem 
which  includes  regions  of  two  nations— 
the  United  States  and  Canada— five 
States — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Peim- 
sylvanla,  and  New  York — one  province — 
Ontario — and  eight  metropolitan  areas 
with  populations  of  more  than  250,000. 

I  am  proud  that  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  has  been  selected  to  engage  in 
this  vital  research  which  will  help  restore 
the  quality  of  Lake  Erie  waters. 


TAX  POLICY  REVIEW  ACT  OP  1972 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

.   OP  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  Joined  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  of 
Arlcansas  in  introducing  the  Tax  Policy 
Review  Act  of  1972. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  I  concur  with  those  who 
have  correctly  called  this  action  of 
Chairman  Mills  an  act  of  "economic 
statesmanship." 

The  principle  imder  which  we  operate 
the  funding  of  our  Government  is 
through  the  progressive  income  tax. 

Many  are  saying  that  our  sjrstem  is  not 
sufficiently  progressive  for  these  times. 

In  fact  a  variety  of  expert  economists 
and,  of  course,  politicians  on  all  sides  are 
criticizing  our  present  tax  system. 

I  see  nothing  new  or  phenomenal  about 
that.  Taxes  are  never  a  blessing  and  al- 
ways a  burden. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  review  is  cer- 
tainly in  order  for  many  valid  reasons. 

First,  there  is  no  question  that  our  rec- 
ord national  debt  and  excessive  deficits 
for  the  past  3  years  are  unacceptable. 

The  combination  of  debt  and  deficit 
are  already  a  matter  of  concern  as  to  our 
fiscal  stability. 

Second,  the  tax  burden  is  falling  with 
increasing  hardship  on  the  working  fam- 
ily pocketbook. 

Faced  with  inflation  and  Increased 
costs  in  food,  housing,  mortgages,  inter- 
est, tuition,  transportation,  and  health 
the  family  income  is  imder  stress  beyond 
sufferance. 

Many  families  now  camiaiBe  a  father 
with  a  full-time  Job  plus  a  moonlight  Job, 
with  the  mother  working  at  a  similar 
pace  to  make  ends  meet. 

As  to  this  type  household  the  tax  bur- 
den Is  unbearable.  It  is  more  than  a  blue- 
collar  or  white-collar  problem — it  Is  the 
tavpayer's  shirttail  on  the  line,  shnmk 
from  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes. 

Something  must  be  done  to  recognize 
their  plight.  This  bill  hangs  it  out— all 
out— in  puUlc. 

Further,  the  so-caUed  loopholes,  ref- 
uges, subsidies  and  deferrals  of  Income 
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all  deserve  to  be  examined  in  terms  of 
Justice  equity  and  the  national  interest. 

I  am  convinced  that  Chairman  Mills 
and  the  able  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  well  qualified  to 
review  and  redress  this  system  in  an  or- 
derly way. 

We  all  know  that  the  power  to  tax  is 
the  power  to  destroy.  With  that  power 
let  us  move  net  to  the  destruction  of  the 
world's  greatest  economy  and  the  world's 
best  system  of  employment  and  enter- 
prise but  to  a  more  modem,  and  fiscally 
sound  sharing  of  the  burden  of  building 
this  Nation  toward  our  common  ideals. 

The  ideals  of  independence,  fairness, 
equality,  and  compassion  should  be  deep- 
ly rooted  in  our  system  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  and  it  is  time  we  began  to  go 
to  the  roots  in  order  to  assure  orderly  and 
effective  growth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ANNUAL   QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP   NEW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1  of 
this  year,  I  issued  my  annual  question- 
naire to  the  people  of  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. Within  30  days  I  have  received  a 
total  of  12,742  replies,  which  contained 
opinions  by  34,403  men,  women,  and 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
20. 

Without  further  comment  by  me,  I 
would  like  to  share  the  results  of  this 
opinion  poll  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

The  results  follow: 

RESULTS  OF  OPINION  POLL 


Male  Femile      Youth 


1.  Under  the  President's  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  do  you  think  pricesare: 

(a)  Still  rising  at  an  unacceptable 

level? 88  8 

(b)  At  aobut  the  right  level? i.  2 

(c)  No  response 2.9 

2.  Should  Congress  place  private 
pens  on  plans  under  Federal  regula- 
tion to  guarantee  that  retirees  get 
the  lull  benefits  they  have  earned' 

(•)Yes 69.5 

(b)  No 24.8 

(c)  No  response i? 

3.  Do  you  (avor  a  program  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  which  would: 

(a)  Provide  coverage  tor  all 

healthcare? 37.8 

(b)  Cover  only  major  illnesses  or 

long  term  hospital 

treatment? 46.4 

(c)  No  response 15.8 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  administra- 
tion s  current  policy  toward  Red 
China  and  Nationalist  China? 

(0  Yes 67. 5 

(b)No 24.6 

(c)  No  response 7  9 

5.  A  re  you  satisfied  with 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  end 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam? 

(«)Yes 57.5 

(•')No 39.8 

(c)  No  response 2.7 

6.  After  our  POW's  have  been 
released,  should  the  President 
want  amnesty  to  approximately 
70,000  draft  evaders? 

WYes 21.5 

^)No 74.4 

(c)  No  response 4.2 
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91.5 
6.3 
2.3 


68.2 

24.0 

7.8 


44.3 


85.7 
6.0 
8.2 


66.9 
61.2 
16.9 


38.4 


41.6 
14.1 

40.6 
21.0 

62.4 
26.2 
11.4 

59.7 
24.4 
15.9 

47.8 

49.1 

3.1 

37.2 

53.6 

9.2 

26.5 

68.1 

5.4 

39.9 
47.8 
12.3 

Male 

Female 

Youth 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  use  of 

Federal  funds  for  busing  of  school 

children  to  meet  requirements  of 

the  U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

(a)  Yes 

16.2 

80.1 

3.7 

17.4 

78.2 

4.4 

20  0 

(b)No 

68  8 

(c)  No  response 

11.1 

8.  Courts  in  several  States  have 

recently  ruled  that  local  property 

taxes  are  an  unfair  system  of 

financing  public  education.  To 
correct  this  problem  should 

(a)  Congress  increase  Federal 

funds  for  schools? 

30.4 

30.4 

28.0 

(b)  States  pay  for  public  educa- 

tion with  a  new  system  of 

financing?.. 

60.5 
9.1 

60.6 
9.1 

51.9 

(c)  No  response 

20.0 

9.  To  stop  the  spread  of  drug 
abuse  problems,  do  you  think  the 

major  portion  of  Federal  funds 

should  be  directed  towards: 

(a)  Rehabilitation  of  the  user? 

17.7 

19.5 

26.1 

(b)  Apprehension  of  the  pusher 

and  tougher  penalties  for 
selling  dangerous  drugs?... 

77.3 

76.4 

60.6 

(c)  No  response 

4.9 

4.1 

13.3 

10.  Would  you  favor  develop 
ment  of  Stewart  Airport  into  the 

metropolitan  area's  4th  jetport? 

(a)  Yes 

40.4 
52.6 

30.8 
60.3 

27.5 

(b)  No 

59.4 

(c)  No  response 

11.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay 

6.9 

8.9 

13.0 

higher  taxes  to  end  air  and  water 
pollution? 

<•)  Yes 

49.6 

44.6 

5.8 

48.0 

45.7 

6.3 

58,2 

(b)  No 

29.0 

(c)  No  response 

12.8 

12.  Do  you  think  present  con- 

sumer protection  laws  are  adequate 

for:  (If  no,  check  box.) 

(a)  Food 

66.0 
6.4 
7.2 

70.3 
4.6 
4.9 

60.6 

(b)  Credit 

3.6 

(c)  Guarantees 

6.8 

(d)  Prescription  drugs 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

(e)  No  response 

17.1 

16.9 

25.8 

13.  How  do  you  grade  the  Nixon 

administration  so  far? 

(a)  Excellent 

9.2 

7.4 

8.5 

(b)  Good  Job  In  most  respects 

(c)  Only  fair 

47.5 

44.1 

32.4 

23.6 

28.4 

24.9 

(d)  Poor 

17.0 
2.7 

16.7 
3.5 

21.3 

(e)  No  response 

13.0 

THE  INDIAN  ART  AND  CULTURAL 
CENTER 


HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF  WTOIONO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  construct 
an  Indian  Art  and  Cultural  Center  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
my  State  of  Wyoming. 

Since  the  inception  of  Central  Wyo- 
ming College,  located  within  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation,  a  need  and  a 
desire  to  serve  the  Indian  population  has 
been  felt.  This  desire  led  to  concrete 
reality  in  1968  when  the  first  conference 
on  Indian  education  was  conducted  at 
Lander,  Wyo.  Over  600  educators  from 
around  the  United  States  congregated 
to  discuss  the  education  of  American 
Indians. 

In  1969,  a  second  conference  was  held, 
with  American  Indian  consultants  dis- 
cussing the  needs  of  Indian  America  and 
problems  of  Indian  education. 

These  conferences  proved  to  be  eye- 
opening  experiences  for  Fremont  County, 
and  served  as  the  impetus  for  formula- 
tion of  a  proposal  to  develop  a  facility 
and  preserve  Indian  art  and  culture  in 
Wyoming. 
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In  August  of  1989  Central  Wyoming 
College  was  approved  for  a  grant  xmder 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  to 
develop  and  plan  a  facility  soon,  to  be 
called  an  Indian  Art  Education  and 
Cultural  Center.  This  center  came  from 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  college  to 
provide  a  place  for  the  perpetuation  and 
furtherance  of  the  Indian's  art  and 
culture. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  Arapahoe 
and  Shoshone  people  living  on  the  reser- 
vation and  having  a  degree  of  blood  of 
more  than  one-half.  The  tribal  roles 
were  obtained,  and  a  random  selection 
of  Indian  people  living  on  the  reservation 
was  made.  A  questionnaire  was  devel- 
oped in  collaboration  with  the  Indian 
people,  and  Indian  students  at  Central 
Wyoming  College  were  employed  to  talk 
with  the  sample  of  approximately  500 
IndlEuis  and  Indian  families  living  on  the 
Wind  River  Reservation. 

The  response  by  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  Tribes  in  favor  of  such  a  Cen- 
ter was  overwhelming,  and  as  a  result 
Central  Wyoming  College  turned  over 
the  duties  of  final  approval  of  a  plan  on 
the  design  and  purposes  of  the  Indian 
Art  and  Cultural  Center  to  a  group  of 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  leaders. 

Now  the  plans  are  finished,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
would  transfer  the  hopes  of  what  has 
become  a  community  project  from  paper 
to  substance. 

The  proposal  and  estimated  cost 
follows: 

indiak  eoccatton,  art  and  cultcre 
Center 
A  cultural  arts  program  and  structure  for 
American     Indians     and     interested     non- 
Indians  will,  by  virtue  of  the  name  cultural 
arts,  be  founded  upon  the  rich  artistic  past 
as  well  as  the  diverse  and  innovative  present 
of  not  one  group  of  Indians  alone,  but  on 
the  total  artistic   legacy   of   all   of   Indian 
America.  The  heritage  and  ciilture  of  the 
American  Indian  people  Is  deeply  endowed 
with  tradition  that  Is  far  richer  than  many 
In  varied  forms  of  activities.  These  activi- 
ties were  basic  to  provide  a  way  of  life  for 
the  Indian  people  and  directed  their  mode 
of  living.  The  Indian  people  are  uniquely 
aware  of  their  relationship  to  their  natural 
environment.  An  Indian  Cultural  Center  will 
be  architecturally  designed  to  show  clearly 
that  it  springs  from  the  land  and  will  pro- 
vide a  visible  symbol  of  Indian  Identity  that 
will  be  an  enduring  source  of  pride  to  the 
Indian  people  and  an  object  lesson  to  the 
non-Indian   people   of  this   unique   Indian 
value.  It  Is  thus  proposed  that  this  venture 
into  an  American  Indian  cultural  arts  pro- 
gram be  In  the  vein  of  seeking  understand- 
ing,  wisdom,   and   enhancement   from   the 
achievements    of    a    segment    of    humanity 
which  has  something  worthwhile  and  legiti- 
mate to  offer  the  rest  of  humanity.  The  ven- 
ture will  be  typified  by  open-mlndedness  of 
Indians  toward  Indians,  non-Indians  toward 
Indians,  and  Indians  toward  non-Indians  in 
an  honest  effort  to  enhace  one  another.  The 
underlying  phUosophy  will  be  not  so  much 
an   aggrandizement   of   a   structiu-e   as   the 
making  of  a  richer  life  for  those  who  enter 
into  the  human  activities  taking  place  there. 
In  preparation  of  this  proposal,  therefore.  It 
has  been  the  Indian  people  who  have  exer- 
cised their  self-determination  to  provide  the 
input.  For  this  reason  this  Is  not  Just  another 
project  thought  up  by  the  non-Indian  people 
for  the  Indian.  The  true  function  of  the  non- 
Indian  portion  of  this  proposal   is  that   of 
writing  down  and  relaying  the  desires  of  the 
Indian  people. 
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The  Cultural  Arts  Center  proposed  will 
provide  lor  many  functions.  Those  deemed  a 
necessary  part  of  the  program  (with  no  re- 
gard to  priority  within  this  outline)  might 
fall  Into  the  following  categories: 

1.  A  Source  of  Unification  to  the  Indian 
Peoples. 

2.  An  Enduring  Sign  of  Non-Indian  Appre- 
ciation of  Indian  C\Utiure. 

3.  A  Faculty  for  the  Gathering,  Storage, 
and  Piling  of  Indian  Documents. 

4.  Promotion  by  Exhibition,  the  Past  and 
Present  Artistic  Accomplishments  of  the 
American  Indian. 

5.  An  Educational  Program  in  the  Visual 
Arts  for  Which  the  Indian  TradltlonaUy  has 
been  Renowned. 

6.  An  Opportunity  for  the  Continuing  Ap- 
preciation and  Instruction  In  the  Performing 
Arts  Among  the  American  Indian. 

7.  Provide  a  Satisfying  Atmosphere  and 
Meeting  Place  for  Social  Functions  for  the 
Appreciation  of  the  Old  and  the  Young 
Indian. 

8.  An  Opportimlty  for  the  Indian  to  Create 
and  Trade  Items  Peculiar  to  His  Culture  and 
Experience  the  Resultant  Pride  In  His  Work 
and  Heritage. 

9.  A  Center  From  Which  Trial  and  Inter- 
Tribal  Communications  are  Edited,  Dissem- 
inated and  Kept  Available  to  the  Oeneral 
Populace. 

10.  An  Indian  Studies  Program. 

1 .  A  SOTTRCE  OP  tminCATION'  TO  THE 
INDIAN  PEOPLES 

An  Indian  Culture  Center  at  Central  Wyo- 
ming College  will  benefit  not  only  the  A-ap- 
aho  and  Shoshone  people  but  all  of  the 
Indian  peoples  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  outstanding  phenomena  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  been  the  rapid  growth 
of  a  pan-Indian  movement  that  Is  uniting 
the  Indian  people.  One  of  the  main  uniting 
forces  has  been  the  growing  awareness  among 
the  Indian  people  of  their  similarities  In 
values  and  goals.  An  Indian  Cultural  Cen- 
ter such  as  the  proposed  will  attract  Indian 
peoples  of  other  tribes  end  will  provide  a 
foc\is  and  research  center  for  the  fiirther  re- 
searching and  discovering  of  similarities. 
Such  activities  will.  In  turn,  bring  about 
greater  solidarity  and  unity  among  the  In- 
dian peoples. 

Here  will  be  provided  for  the  native  artist 
who  has  deep  roots  In  a  type  of  cultural 
thinking,  a  unique  source,  a  wellsprlng,  for 
Imbuing  his  works  with  a  particular  flavor 
that  directly  or  Indirectly  spells  American 
Indian.  Such  an  approach  presents  and  ex- 
tends to  his  ovim  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
modem  world,  subtleties  about  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  today.  Technology  has  made  all 
of  us  brothers  In  the  mlUeu  of  solving  and 
coping  with  the  problems  presented  by  a 
world  that  is  seeking  an  Identity  and  com- 
fort In  knowing  that  Identity.  Here  will  be 
the  opportunity  for  an  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  cultural  heritage  among  the 
Indian  people. 

2.  AN  ENDUBINC  SIGN  OF  NON-INDIAN  AP- 
PRECIATION OP  INDIAN  Ctn-TXTBE 

For  too  long,  perhaps,  much  government 
money  has  been  spent  in  non-Indian  orient- 
ed Indian  affairs,  especially  In  Indian  educa- 
tion. The  majority  of  Indian  peoples  per- 
ceive these  expenditures  and  these  solely 
educational  programs  as  not  too  subtle  at- 
tempts to  make  the  Indian  Into  a  non-In- 
dian; to  force  the  Indian  into  the  main- 
stream and  the  great  "melting  pot"  with  the 
resulting  abandonment  of  their  Indian  cul- 
ture. When  the  Indian  people  see  government 
money  being  spent,  not  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  Indian  Into  a  non-Indian,  but  In 
a  unique  effort  to  preserve  Indian  culture, 
they  will  be  presented  with  visible  proof  that 
someone  does  care;  that  the  government,  rep- 
resenting the  non-Indian  peoples,  does  have 
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an  iq>preclatlon  of  Indian  culture  and  offer- 
ing this  cultural  center  will  be  tangible  proof 
of  concern. 

Central  Wyoming  College,  located  as  It  Is 
on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Beeervatlon,  will 
offer  to  the  Indian  a  feeling  that  he  Is  not 
a  "foreigner"  In  his  own  land.  It  will  be  open 
acceptance  of  the  Indian  by  society  where 
history  of  the  Indian  tribes  can  be  taught 
to  Indians  and  non-Indians  by  the  Indian 
and  thus  offer  the  opportunity  for  enhance- 
ment of  self-Image  and  self-respect.  The 
non-Indian  will  have  the  opportunity  to  view 
the  Indian  from  a  long-gone  era  to  his  posi- 
tion and  life  In  modem  society. 

During  the  last  several  years  considerable 
social  unrest  has  arisen  accompanied  by 
much  questioning  of  traditional  American 
values.  Not  only  has  a  severe  generation  gap 
caused  many  young  people  to  reject  many 
of  the  values  of  the  older  generation,  but 
the  older  generation  Is,  In  many  Instances, 
learning  from  and  being  led  by  the  younger 
generation. 

As  traditional  American  values  are  being 
seriously  questioned,  thoughtful  people,  espe- 
cially the  younger  people,  are  searching  for 
new,  more  humanltcu-ian  values  to  give  fuller 
meaning  to  their  lives.  The  Indian  i>eople  are 
convlnoed  that  they  have  much  to  teach  the 
non-Indian  world,  and  that  If  the  non-In- 
dian world  will  not  listen  to  the  Indian 
world.  It  Is  headed  for  great  unhapplness.  An 
Indian  Culture  Center  will  provide  the  locus 
from  which  the  Indian  world  can  teach 
the  non-Indian  world.  From  this  Center,  val- 
uable cultural  information  from  the  Indian 
world  can  be  disseminated  throughout  the 
non-Indian  world  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

3.  A  FACILrrT  FOR  THE  GATHERING,  STORAGE,  AND 
PILING  OF  INDIAN  DOCUMENTS,  BOOKS,  AND 
ORAL  HISTORY 

Most  libraries  have  their  reserved  stacks 
and  locked  room  facilities  for  rare  and  Im- 
portant documents.  Many  out-of-print  books, 
documents  and  manuscripts  of  early  western 
life  abound  In  private  homes  of  Indians  and 
non -Indians  alike.  Possessors  of  such  docu- 
ments would  be  glad  to  loan  them  to  a  special 
center  if  they  knew  such  a  place  existed  that 
would  care  for  them  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  Interested  scholars  and  researchers. 
The  Indian  Culture  Center  will  supply  this 
facility  and  provide  for  this  need. 

Another  area  of  Involvement  for  the  In- 
dian would  be  practical  researching  whereby 
the  individual  attempts  to  re-create  some  of 
the  objects,  using  old  or  traditional  tech- 
niques and  materials.  This  Is  the  area  In 
which  cultural  preservation  of  traditional 
arts  becomes  more  a  type  of  museum-scien- 
tific activity  or  for  self -edification  for  those 
people  greatly  Interested  in  doing  traditional 
work.  This  would  probably  prove  to  be  the 
area  where  the  greatest  number  of  Indian 
laymen  may  wish  to  concentrate  and  contri- 
bute considerably  to  their  own  cultural  pres- 
ervation of  revival. 

Among  the  equipment  for  such  a  gather- 
ing, storing,  and  filing  facility  would  be  high 
quality  tape  recorders  for  gathering  oral 
history,  legends,  myths,  and  cultural  Items 
from  older  Indian  people  still  living  today. 
A  wealth  of  valuable  material  exists  In  the 
minds  of  these  older  people  and  their  contri- 
bution could  be  gathered  now  and  recorded 
for  Indian  and  non-Indian  posterity  alike. 
These  older  people  would  be  encouraged,  in 
turn,  to  communicate  their  knowledge  if 
they  knew  that  a  facility  existed  for  taking 
care  of  It  and  disseminating  and  teaching  it. 

4.  PROMOTION  BT  EXHIBITION,  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  ARTISTIC  CREATIONS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  INDIAN 

The  exercise  of  all  of  the  Indian  artistic 
skills  calls  for  the  almost  infinite  patience 
for  which  the  Indian  people  are  famous.  One 
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of  the  prime  expectations,  then,  of  visitors 
to  an  Indian  Education,  Art,  and  Culture 
Center  is  that  of  seeing  exhibits  of  these 
types  of  artistic  work,  and  providing  facili- 
ties for  exhibiting  these  works  Is  a  requisite 
In  the  building. 

There  Is  a  great  amount  of  talent  in  paint- 
ing among  the  Indian  peoples.  Teachers  who 
have  taught  Indian  children  often  comment 
on  the  large  Incidence  of  artistic  talent 
among  young  Indian  students.  Such  talented 
young  Indian  people  need  a  catalyst  to  re- 
lease and  guide  their  budding  talent.  An  In- 
dian Educational,  Art,  and  Culture  Center 
should  provide  a  place  where  older  Indian 
artists  can  guide  and  encourage  young  In- 
dian artists  in  reaching  their  potential. 

Indian  teachers  in  all  areas  seem  to  be  able 
to  reach  young  Indian  students  better  than 
non-Indian  teachers.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  permanent  exhibits  as  well  as  periodic 
art  shows.  This  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  young  Indian  artists  to  show  their 
work  and  thus  gain  recognition. 

In  line  with  the  pan-Indian  unity  move- 
ment, exhibits  for  cultural  Items  of  other 
Indian  tribes  will  be  provided.  Such  exhibits 
will  help  the  Indian  peoples  to  become  more 
aware  of  their  similarities  and  promote  fur- 
ther unity  and  solidarity.  Non-Indian  people 
likewise  will  be  helped  by  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  similarities  among  the  great 
diversities  of  the  Indian  peoples. 

Realistic  portrayals  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronmental conditions  under  which  the  In- 
dian people  lived  would  provide  vivid  com- 
pelling Insights  Into  the  old  Indian  way  of 
life.  Such  dioramas  are  helpful  not  only  to 
non-Indian  people  but  also  the  Indian  peo- 
ple who  will  be  provided  with  powerful  vis- 
ual aids  for  reconstructing  their  pasts  and 
effecting  continuity  with  their  cultural  herit- 
age. Even  more  lipportant  than  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  a  people  lived  is  an 
understanding  of  their  most  basic  beliefs. 
Such  basic  beliefs  are  usually  beyond  the 
visible  physical  aspects  nf  their  lives.  Dio- 
ramas depicting  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  hid- 
den yet  basic  realities  of  life  provide  valuable 
Insight  into  the  deepest  dimensions  of  Indian 
culture. 

Included  in  this  exhibition  would  be  native 
arts  both  religious  and  secular  such  as  bead- 
ing, leather  and  metal  work,  sewing,  cos- 
tuming, painting,  basketmaking,  writing,  and 
weaving  to  mention  only  a  few. 

5.  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  INDIAN  TRADITIONALLT  HAS 
BEEN   RENOWNED 

The  idea  of  visual  arts  activities  taking 
place  within  a  Cultural  Arts  Center  warrants 
a  definition  of  those  activities  and  the  types 
of  considerations  necessary  for  their  Imple- 
mentation. Attached  (4a,  4b  etc.)  Is  detailed 
suggested  outlines  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional arts  as  they  apply  to  the  past  and  the 
on-going  performance  of  the  American  In- 
dian. It  Is  hoped  that  facilities  adequate 
to  carry  out  such  a  program  will  be  made 
available  at  the  Center  at  Central  Wyoming 
College.  Each  of  these  aft  forms  is  imbued 
with  a  personal  and  social  history  which  can 
have  meaning  if  we  can  rediscover  and  come 
to  understand  the  message  it  holds  whether 
it  be  contemporary  or  traditional.  The  arts 
of  the  American  Indian,  when  they  are  beheld 
as  a  totality,  will  enable  all  to  learn  about 
a  people  who  succeeded  In  creating  an  iden- 
tity amenable  and  satisfying  enough  to  the 
human  condition  for  It  to  have  endured  in 
Its  basic  forms  to  this  very  day  despite  the 
pressures  of  drastic  social  change.  The  story 
reflected  In  the  objects  wUl  be  a  story  of  a 
people  who  recognized  their  limitations  for 
sanity  sake  and  exploited  their  virtues  for 
the  sake  of  physical  and  spiritual  well  being. 
The  artistic  virtues  will  be  recognized  for 
their  beauty  and  ethnic  character  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  younger  generations  to 
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carry  forward  the  traditions  will  be  made  pos- 
sible. Many  people,  Indian  and  non-Indian 
alike,  have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  an- 
cient BkUIs  are  dying  out.  These  particular 
artistic  skills  are  exercised  mostly  by  the 
older  Indian  people  living  today  and  some 
people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  when 
this  older  generation  of  Indian  people  goes, 
these  artistic  skills  will  also  go.  The  exercise 
of  these  artistic  skills  requires  use  of  equip- 
ment (racks,  tools,  etc.)  that  is  not  easily 
portable.  By  providing  this  equipment  In 
one  place,  the  Indian  Culture  Center  will 
provide  the  means  and  the  place  for  bringing 
the  older  people  and  the  younger  people  to- 
gether for  the  transmission  of  this  valuable 
cultural  expression;  the  older  Indian  artists 
can  guide  and  encourage  young  artists  In 
reaching  their  potential. 

e.  AN  oppoRTUNrry  for  the  contdjotng  ap- 
preciation AND  instruction  OF  THE  PER- 
FORMING ARTS  AMONG  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

One  area  that  can  provide  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  who  or  what  a  particular  culture  Is 
lies  In  the  area  of  the  performing  arts.  In 
these  records  of  human  expressions  the  In- 
dian has  revealed  himself  In  myriad  forms; 
sometimes  simply  and  other  times  so  ab- 
stractly as  to  be  mystified  by  what  he  has 
learned.  Among  most  peoples,  ceremonials 
are  of  two  kinds,  social  and  religious.  Among 
the  Indian  people,  however,  most  ceremonials 
have  no  such  division.  Since  religion  perme- 
ated everything  they  thought  or  did,  most 
of  their  ceremonials  were  basically  or  pri- 
marily religious  and  only  secondarily  social. 
The  Indian  people  do  not  separate  the  two 
functions  In  their  minds.  Ceremonials,  In- 
cluding the  social  aspect,  are  a  single  thing — 
a  reUglous  expression.  Pre-eminent  among 
the  Indian  ceremonials  was  dancing.  By 
dancing  the  Indian  expressed  himself  in  the 
best  possible  way.  The  American  Indian,  It 
can  be  said,  has  tenaciously  held  on  to  bis 
art,  not  In  the  sense  of  objects  alone,  but 
rather  as  the  very  fabric  that  binds  and  holds 
together  the  many  dimensions  of  his  exist- 
ence. Tlie  performing  arts  to  him  are  an 
integrating  force  that  ties  together  and  uni- 
fies all  aspects  of  life.  They  are  the  cere- 
mony of  living  as  reflected  in  the  morning 
songs  to  the  new  day;  the  highly  expressive 
oratorical  prayers  to  the  forces  that  sustain 
him  physically  and  materially,  and  the  living 
essences  realized  In  the  colors  and  symbols 
be  applies  to  his  body  or  objects  In  cere- 
monial communion  with  his  God.  Dancers 
Irom  tribes  all  over  the  United  States  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  and  facilities  to 
preserve,  re-educate,  and  exhibit  their  tra- 
ditional dances.  These  traditional  dancers 
must  have  an  Indian  costume  for  ceremonial 
occasions.  These  could  be  made  and  the  art 
could  be  preserved  by  providing  Indian  teach- 
ers and  the  materials  necessary  for  ful'^^lllng 
this  need.  By  having  a  definite  place  and 
time,  older  people  can  teach  a  number  of 
young  people  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of 
using  the  present  one  teacher-one  student 
system.  More  people  therefore  will  learn  and 
these  cultural  activities  of  costume  design- 
ing, sewing,  and  dancing  will  be  more  widely 
diffused. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  Indian 
people  is  to  convene  for  Indian  dancing  and 
singing.  The  success  of  an  Indian  dance  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  on  the  quality  of 
the  singer-drummers.  Not  Just  anyone  can 
drum  and  sing,  and  good  quality  singer- 
drummers  are  hard  to  find  and  are  In  de- 
mand. These  slnger-dnmimers  are  hlgHIy 
pleased  when  asked,  to  pass  down  and  teach 
others  their  art.  The  main  blocks  for  these 
two  groups  of  people  In  getting  together 
are  the  lack  of  occasions  and  place.  Young 
people  eager  to  learn  this  art  will  know  where 
and  when  to  go.  The  singer-drummers.  In 
turn,  will  oblige  because  they  are  pleased  to 
pass  down  their  artistic  skills.  In  this  man- 
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ner,  a  vital  part  of  the  Indian  culture  will 
be  transmitted  and  this  transmission  of 
Indian  culture  is  one  of  the  prime  functions 
of  an  Indian  Education,  Art  and  Culture 
Center. 

Also,  of  major  Importance,  a  facility  would 
be  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  Indian 
language.  The  Interviews  conducted  among 
the  Arapaho  and  Shoshone  people  in  prepa- 
ration of  this  proposal  Indicated  that  among 
the  many  reasons  they  hoped  the  building 
would  become  a  reality  was  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  teaching  of  their  language  to  their 
children. 

For  obvious  reasons  It  has  been  said  that 
language  Is  the  "soul"  of  a  people.  Young 
Indian  people  want  to  learn  their  language 
In  the  best  way  possible. 

Not  only  would  the  Center  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  language  but  it  would 
also  fill  the  unanswered  need  to  produce 
Indian  language  materials  for  these  schools 
attempting  to  offer  the  anguage  to  Its  stu- 
dents. Non-Indian  scholars  and  researchers 
would  have  a  source  for  studying  the  Indian 
languages  as  necessary  means  for  their 
studies  In  Indian  cultures.  This  Indian  lan- 
guage facility  woiUd  utilize  not  only  written 
materials,  compiling  dictionaries,  grammar 
and  word  studies,  but  would  also  utilize  the 
latest  electronic  devices  such  as  tape  re- 
corders for  preserving  and  disseminating  the 
living  language. 

7.  PROVIDE  A  SATISFYING  ATMOSPHERE  AND  MEET- 
ING PLACE  FOR  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS  FOB  THE 
APPRECIATION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  THE  YOUNG 
■INDIAN 

Most  of  the  Indian  people  live  In  the  coun- 
try separated  from  one  another.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  coming  to  towi.  Is  that  of  seeing 
and  visiting  with  other  iJidlan  people.  Again 
and  again.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Indian 
people  that  it  would  be  good  if  they  had 
a  place  where  they  would  know  other  Indian 
people  would  be  who  were  also  In  town.  A 
very  Informal  lounge  especially  designed  for 
this  purposp  would  be  available.  Like  most 
people  evenrwhere,  much  of  their  coming 
together  Is  socially  oriented.  Besides  Indian 
dancing,  young  Indian  people  like  western 
music  and  modem  rock  ^nd  roll  miislc  and 
dancing.  Many  young  Indian  people  feel  out 
of  place  In  non-Indian  places  of  entertain- 
ment. The  Indian  Education,  Art  and  Cul- 
ture Center,  by  providing  young  Indian 
people  a  place  that  they  can  call  their  own, 
win  give  them  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
In  proper  and  uplifting  circumstances,  and 
will  fiilfill  a  distinct  need  of  these  young 
people,  many  of  whom  might  through  thla 
exposure,  continue  their  education  at  the 
college.  With  this  Inviting  atmosphere  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  familiarity  with  the 
College  can  either  directly  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  encourage  Indian  participation  either 
full-time,  through  the  program  of  Extended 
Day,  or  Just  select  courses  that  will  satisfy 
some  sense  of  need. 

Besides  the  social  function  of  such  a 
lounge,  the  facility  would  serve  as  a  meeting 
place,  and  whether  for  full-scale  community 
meetings  or  small-group  committee  meetings; 
the  meeting  place  would  quickly  become  the 
heart  of  the  community.  Here  they  could 
identify  and  share  common  problems,  trials, 
and  Jo3rs.  A  meeting  place  that  has  been 
tastefully  and  beautifully  constructed  wUl 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  people  and  will 
provide  an  extra  inducement  for  getting  to- 
gether as  frequently  as  possible.  Best  of  all, 
an  Indian  Center  provides  a  suiting  place 
that  the  Indian  people  can  refer  to  as  dis- 
tinctively theirs,  where  they  know  they  can 
convene  without  disturbance  or  Interference 
from  outside.  The  Indian  Club  at  Central 
Wyoming  College  oould  serve  as  a  real  In- 
fluence for  constructive  activities  within  such 
an  atmosphere. 
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8.  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  INDIAN  TO  CREATE 
AND  TRADE  ITEMS  PECULIAR  TO  HIS  CULTURE 
AND  THUS  EXPERIENCE  THE  RESULTANT  PUDB 
IN   HIS  WORK   AND   HERITAGE 

As  mentioned  in  section  five,  the  visual 
arts  must  be  encouraged  and  must  Involve 
Implementation  of  contemporary  media.  The 
American  Indian  today  Is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  a  very  modem  world  and  lives  amidst 
circumstances  that  do  not  allow  hUa  econom- 
ically or  practically  to  adhere  strictly  to  tra- 
ditional materials  In  his  art.  In  fact,  he  has 
been  adapting,  changing,  an't  borrowing  ideas 
and  materials  for  mosv  of  his  history  on 
this  continent  and  is  Indeed  a  master  at 
incorporating  strange  or  new  Items  Into  his 
lifestyle  when  the  Item  suits  his  practical 
and  aesthetic  needs. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  native  artist 
has  at  his  disposal  a  wide  variety  of  materials 
to  consider  for  their  aesthetic  qualities;  he 
should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  extend 
his  cultural  thinking  through  these  materials 
as  a  matter  of  natural  evolution  In  his  art 
that  has  already  passed  through  numerous 
other  stages  on  Its  way  to  the  present.  The 
availability  of  natural  materials  and  re- 
sources here  on  the  reservation  makes  It  fea- 
sible to  pursue  these  new  craft  Items.  To 
date,  through  perseverence,  there  Is  a  bur- 
geoning business  whereby  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies among  other  tribes  are  becoming  well- 
known  for  their  work  and  are  able  to  make 
a  decent  living  from  their  products.  The 
Cultural  Center,  in  providing  a  facility  for 
direct  development  and  marketing  of  Indian 
art  and  artifacts  will  benefit  both  the  Indian 
people  and  the  various  buyers.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  middle  man,  the  Indian  people  will 
have  a  greater  share  In  the  profits  from  their 
work.  Buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
good-will  advertising  agents  for  other  pro- 
spective buyers  who'wlll  be  directed  by  sat- 
isfied customers.  There  Is  currently  a  great 
market  for  such  artifacts  and  the  need  for 
genuine  Indian  sources  is  pressing  and  iml- 
versal.  A  shipping  facility  would  provide  an 
Income  for  Indian  people  not  only  during 
the  tourist  seasons  but  throughout  the  year. 

e.  A  CENTER  FROM  WHICH  TRIBAL  AND  INTER- 
TRIBAL COMMUNICATIONS  ARE  EDITED,  DIS- 
SEMINATED, AND  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  GEN- 
ERAL  POPULACE 

Activities  Of  the  Indian  Culture  Center  will 
be  many  and  varied.  There  Is  a  need  for  a 
means  of  communicating  the  various  ac- 
tivities that  occur  among  the  tribes  and  a 
need  for  communicating  the  various  activi- 
ties that  will  be  talcing  place  at  the  Center. 
Items  of  local  Interest  will  apprise  local  peo- 
ple of  local  activities  and  items  of  national 
Interest  such  as  art  shows  and  exhibits  to 
those  interested  In  that  type  of  activity. 
Such  a  publishing  facility  will  also  provide 
the  logical  office  for  answering  mall  bearing 
inquiries  about  the  various  offerings  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Center.  An  Indian  Culture 
Center  without  a  publishing  facility  would 
be  Inert  and  not  as  active  as  It  should  be  in 
commiinlcatlng  its  existence  and  activities 
to  all  Interested  persons. 

10.    AM    INDIAN    STUDIES    PROGRAM 

At  this  time.  Central  Wyoming  College  is 
studying  means  of  Implementing  an  Indian 
Studies  program.  At  Central  Wyoming  Col- 
lege certain  classes  are  available  as  a  foun- 
dation for  an  Indian  Studies  program.  These 
classes  are  anthropology,  sociology,  history, 
etc.  The  college  will  study  In  great  detail 
courses  such  as  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  the  High  Plains  Indian,  the  psychology 
of  the  High  Plains  Indian,  and  the  economics 
of  reservation  life.  It  is  planned  to  implement 
courses  during  the  fall  semester  of  the  1971- 
72  school  year  in  history  of  the  Arapaho  and 
Shoshone  tribes.  This  will  provide  the  spring- 
board for  an  Indian  Studies  program.  In- 
dian direction  will  be  had  by  employing  In- 
dian staff  to  Instruct  In  this  program. 
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Estimated  Bttilding,  Sits  Improvement, 
EQtnPMENT  Costs  for  Proposed  Indian 
Art  and  CnLTURE  Center 

Square 
Feet 
Classroom  pods — 4,400  sq  ft  each 

X2= 17,600 

Main  hall — 150  ft  diameter 17,  600 

Total   „         26,400 

Cost 

$30.00  per  sq  ft  x  26,400 $792,  000 

Two  acres  parking,   landscaping. 

Bldewallcs,    utility    extension 95,000 

Equipment  cost — estimated  $5.00 

sq    ft 132,000 

Total    1.019.000 

Estimated  Maintenance  Cost  for  1  Year 
FOR  Proposed  Indian  Art  and  Cttltork 
Center 

1.  Salaries    and    benefits    for    2 

Custodians    $14,493.36 

2.  Electricity    3,600.00 

3.  Water  and  sanitation 275.00 

4.  Supplies — maintenance,   etc I,  056.  00 

6.  Insurance   3,950.00 

6.  Telephone — 3      phones      and 

long  distance 4,500.00 

7.  Air    Conditioning 4,500.00 

8.  Heating   1,500.00 

9.  Repair  and  replacement 2, 300. 00 

Total 33,624.36 

Note:  These  costs  do  not  Include  Center 
Director  and/or  office  staff. 


OMNIBUS  EDUCATION  BILL 
SHOULD  BE  PASSED 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  nearlng  the  date  when 
the  House  will  be  called  upon  to  cast  a 
decisive  vote  on  whether  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  students  and  colleges 
of  this  country. 

The  members  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  have  worked  dili- 
gently for  over  2  years  to  put  together  an 
omnibus  education  bill  which  will  bene- 
fit every  schoolchild  and  college  student 
in  this  coimtry.  We  will  ignore  their  needs 
at  our  peril  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
financially  hard-pressed  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

For  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  break- 
down of  the  highlights  of  this  education 
bill,  which  was  contained  in  the  May  30 
issue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, so  that  Members  may  see  for  them- 
selves what  will  be  imperiled  if  we  fall  to 
pass  the  bill : 

Summary  op  Higher  Education  Bill;  Senate 
Passes  It,  63  to  15 

(Following  Is  a  detailed  summary  of  Bill 
S.  659.  "the  Education  Amendments  of  1972," 
the  college-aid  blU  passed  last  week  by  the 
Senate  and  due  to  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  next  week.) 

iNsrrrnTioNAL  aid 
Authorizes  a  new  program  of  aid  to  insti- 
tutions that.  If  fully  funded,  could  cost  up  to 
$l-bllllon  a  year  through  fiscal  1976.  Aid 
would  be  distributed  to  colleges  according 
to  three  formulas. 
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First.  45  per  cent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  Institutional  aid  would  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  total  amount  of  educational 
opportunity  grants,  work-study,  and  Nation- 
al Defense  loans  paid  to  students  at  each 
college. 

Under  this  section,  a  college  enrolling  few- 
er than  1,000  students  would  receive  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  student  aid  its  students  re- 
ceived from  the  three  programs.  A  college 
enrolling  between  1,000  and  3,000  would  get 
46  per  cent;  one  enrolling  between  3,000  and 
10,000,  would  get  42  percent;  and  one  enroll- 
ing over  10,000  students  would  get  38  per 
cent. 

The  second  section  of  the  formula  would 
distribute  another  45  per  cent  of  the  Insti- 
tutional aid  according  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  each  Institution  receiving  aid  under 
a  new  program  of  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants. 

Under  this  section,  a  coUege  enrolling 
fewer  than  1,000  students  would  get  $500  for 
each  basic  grant  recipient.  A  college  enrolling 
between  1,000  and  2,500  students  would  get 
$500  for  each  of  Its  first  100  recipients;  and 
$400  for  each  one  after  that.  A  college  with 
between  2.500  and  6.000  students  would  get 
$500  for  each  of  its  first  100  recipients,  $400 
for  each  of  its  next  150  recipients;  and  $300 
for  each  of  the  rest.  A  college  with  between 
5,000  and  10,000  students  would  get  the  same 
amoxints  as  those  above,  but  it  would  re- 
ceive pnly  $200  for  each  recipient  of  a  basic 
grant  over  600;  a  college  with  more  than  10.- 
000  students  would  get  similar  amounts,  but 
only  $100  for  each  recipient  over  1,000. 

The  third  section  of  the  Institutional  aid 
formula  specifies  that  10  per  cent  of  the  aid 
fimds  would  be  based  on  the  nimiber  of 
graduate  students  enrolled  at  each  institu- 
tion— allowing  a  payment  of  $200  per  stu- 
dent. 

The  portion  of  institutional  aid  to  be 
based  on  a  college's  basic  grant  recipients 
would  not  be  paid  unless  Congress  financed 
the  basic  grant  program  at  a  level  that  would 
allow  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  need  fcMT 
basic  grants  to  be  met.  If  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  fuU  amount  needed  for  basic  grants 
is  appropriated,  then  50  per  cent  of  the  in- 
stitutional aid  tied  to  basic  grants  may  be 
paid;  if  60  per  cent  of  the  need  for  basic 
grants  is  met,  60  per  cent  of  the  institu- 
tional aid  portion  may  be  paid,  etc.  If  not 
enough  money  is  appropriated  to  meet  all 
demands  for  Institutional  aid.  the  amount 
paid  to  each  college  will  be  prorated. 

Payments  for  veterans 

Authorizes  payments  of  $300  to  an  institu- 
tion for  each  veteran  attending  the  college, 
plus  $160  for  each  veteran  enrolled  In  a 
special  or  remedial  program  at  the  college. 
To  get  the  payments,  the  college  mtist  In- 
crease its  enrollment  of  veterans  10  pter  cent 
over  the  previous  academic  year  and  must  use 
50  per  cent  of  the  payments  for  recruitment 
and  education  programs  for  veterans. 

Emergency  distress  grants 
Authorizes  $40-mllUon  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Office  of  Education  to  institutions  it 
has   determined    to    be    in   grave    financial 
distress. 

student  aid 
Basic  opportunity  grants 
Establishes  a  new  program  of  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  that  would  entitle 
a  college  student  to  receive  up  to  $1,400, 
minus  whatever  his  famUy  could  reasonably 
contribute,  or  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent's "need"  for  aid,  whichever  amount  Is 
less. 

If  the  basic  grant  program,  which  esti- 
mates Indicate  could  cost  as  much  as  $850- 
mllllon  a  year  if  fully  funded,  were  funded  at 
leas  than  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  needed, 
then  the  60  per  cent  figure  In  the  formula 
would  drop  to  60  per  cent. 
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In  addition,  before  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram could  go  Into  effect  at  all,  existing 
student-aid  programs  would  have  to  receive 
certain  minimum  appropriations — $l30-mU- 
lion  for  the  current  educational -opportunity- 
grant  program.  $237.4-mllllon  for  coUege 
work-study,  and  $286-mllIion  for  National 
Defense  student  loans. 

The  bill  extends  benefits  of  new  and  ex- 
isting student-aid  programs  to  part-time 
students  as  well  as  to  those  at  accredited 
vocational  and  proprietary  schools.  Students 
must  sign  affidavits  promising  to  spend 
student-aid  funds  only  for  college  expenses. 
Supplemental  opportunity  grants 

Continues  the  current  educational -oppor- 
tunity-grant program  through  fiscal  1975  as 
a  supplement  to  the  new  basic-grant  pro- 
gram. The  maximum  yearly  grant  allowed 
would  increase  from  $1,000  to  $1,600.  but  no 
student  could  get  more  than  $4,000  over  four 
years.  Authorizes  appropriations  of  $200- 
mlllion  annually  through  fiscal  1976  for 
initial-year  grants  under  the  program,  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  to  finance 
renewals. 

State  scholarship  incentives 
Authorizes  federal  matching  grants  of  up 
to  50  per  cent  for  states  that  increase  their 
appropriations  for  college  student-grant  pro- 
grams based  on  need.  Authorizes  $50-mllllon 
each  fiscal  year  through  1975  for  initial-year 
grants  and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  continuation  grants. 

College  work-study 

Extends  the  current  program  through  fiscal 
1975.  authorizing  appropriations  of  $360-mil- 
llon  for  fiscal  1973.  $390-mmion  for  fiscal 
1974.  and  $420-mUlion  for  fiscal  1975.  Adds  a 
new  section  to  encourage  part-time  commu- 
nity-service work  for  needy  students,  and 
gives  preference  to  veterans.  Authorizes  $60- 
mlllion  in  annual  appropriations  for  this  sec- 
tion from  fiscal  1973  through  fiscal  1976. 
National  Defense  Student  Loans 

Authorizes  annual  appropriations  of  $400- 
milllon  through  fiscal  1975  and  limits  to 
$2,500  the  total  a  student  may  receive  during 
his  first  two  years  in  college.  Allows  an  im- 
dergraduate  to  receive  a  total  of  $5,000  in 
such  loans  and  a  graduate  student,  $10,000, 
Including  his  undergraduate  loans. 

Guaranteed  student  loans 
Extends  the  current  program.  Increasing 
the  amount  a  student  may  borrow  each  year 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  Places  a  limit  of  $7,500 
on  the  total  amount  undergraduates  can  bor- 
row and  a  total  of  $10,000  on  the  amount 
graduate  students  can  borrow,  Including 
their  undergraduate  loans. 

Secondary  market 

Establishes  a  Student  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation to  help  insure  adequate  funds  for 
guaranteed  student  loans.  The  association 
would  sell  stock  and  buy  up  student-loan 
notes  from  private  lenders. 

sbbvices  for  disaovantagrd 
Would  provide  for  a  single  appropriation 
for  the  Talent  Search.  Upward  Bound,  and 
Special  Services  programs;  however,  the  pro- 
grams would  retain  their  separate  identities. 
Authorizes  appropriations  of  $100-milllon  an- 
nually from  fiscal  1973  through  fiscal  1976. 

graduate  programs 
Establishes  a  new  section  consolidating 
graduate  aid.  Authorizes  a  program  for  im- 
provement of  graduate  faculties  and  pro- 
grams with  authorizations  of  $30-mllllon  for 
fiscal  1973,  $40-mlllion  for  fiscal  1974,  and 
$60-mllllon  for  fiscal  1975.  Authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  graduate  fellowships,  similar  to  the 
ciirrent  National  Defense  graduate  fellow- 
ships, for  persons  teaching  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Authorizes  a  program  of 
public-service  fellowships,  extends  the  cur- 
rent program  of  language  and  area  studies, 
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and  extends  the  International  Education 
Act's  authority  to  establish  graduate  centers 
for  research  and  training  in  international 
education. 

communitt  college  grants 
Authorize  $275-mUllon  through  fiscal  1975 
for  a  program  of  matching  grants  to  assist 
in   planning,    establishing,    and    expanding 
community  coUeges. 

occupational  education 

Authorizes  $100-mlllion  for  fiscal  1973. 
$250-milllon  for  fiscal  1974,  and  $500-milllon 
for  fiscal  1975  for  a  program  to  assist  states 
in  establishing  and  conducting  high-quality 
programs  of  post-secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

SEX  discrimination 

Bans  sex  bias  In  all  graduate  admissions 
and  in  undergraduate  admissions  to  coedu- 
cational public  colleges.  Exempts  from  the 
discrimination  ban  the  undergraduate  ad- 
missions of  private  colleges.  Also  exempts  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  a  religious  organiza- 
tion. If  the  ban  would  not  be  consistent  with 
religious  beliefs.  Institutions  In  the  process 
of  adopting  coeducation  would  be  given  a 
transition  period  to  comply  with  the  anti- 
discrimination ban. 

BUSING  agreement 

Postpones  court  decisions  ordering  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  until  all  Judicial 
appeals  are  exhausted  or  until  Jan.  1.  1974. 
Prohibits  use  of  federal  funds  for  busing  ex- 
cept on  the  written,  voluntary  consent  of 
local  school  officials.  Orders  that  no  federal 
official  try  to  force  local  education  agencies 
to  use  state  or  local  funds  for  purposes  for 
which  federal  funds  cannot  be  used. 

developing  institutions 
Authorizes  $120-mlUion  a  year  through 
1976  to  Btrengfthen  developing  Institutions. 
For  Institutions  on  or  near  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, the  Commissioner  of  Education 
may  waive  the  requirement  that  an  institu- 
tion must  have  existed  for  five  years  before 
it  can  receive  aid. 

COOPERATIVB  EDUCATION 

Authorizes  $10.8-minion  a  year  through 
1975  and  adds  a  section  authorizing  support 
for  projects  exploring  mnovative  methods  of 
cooperative  education. 

financing  study 
Authorizes  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Financing  of  Post-secondary  Education,  to 
study  the  Impact  of  federal  aid  and  the  rea- 
sons and  possible  solutions  for  the  current 
financial  distress  of  colleges. 

community  SERVICE 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $120-mllllon  through 
1975  for  community  service  and  continuing 
education  programs.  Adds  a  section  authoriz- 
ing programs  designed  to  seek  solutions  to 
problems  relating  to  technological  and  social 
change  and  environmental  pollution. 

COLLEGE    LIBRARIES 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $260-mllllon  through 
1975  for  college  library  programs.  70  per  cent 
to  go  for  library  resources  and  30  per  cent 
for  training  and  research  programs.  Not  less 
than  5C  per  cent  of  the  money  for  training 
and  research  shall  support  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlps. 

education    PROFESSIONS 

Authorizes  $200-mUllon  for  fiscal  1973, 
$300-mUllon  for  1974,  and  $4S0-milllon  fw 
1975  for  activities  including  the  Teacher 
Corps,  improving  teacher  training,  retraining 
teachers  for  areas  experiencing  a  teacher 
shortage,  and  establishing  programs  using 
high  school  and  college  students  as  tutors 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 
instructional  equipment 

Authorizes  $130-milllon  a  year  through 
1975  for  matching  grants  to  state  agencies 
to  buy  Instructional  equipment. 
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ACADEMIC    facilities 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $800-mUllon  through 
1975  for  -  construction  grants  for  under- 
graduate facilities.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of 
the  imdergraduate  facilities  grants  are  ear- 
marked for  Junior  colleges.  Extends  program 
of  direct  facUlty  loans,  authorizing  $450-mll- 
lion  through  1975,  and  extends  the  program 
of  Interest-subsidy  grants  for  construction 
loans  obtained  In  the  private  market.  Adds 
a  program  of  federal  mortgage  Insurance  for 
construction  loans. 

networks  for  knowledge 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $40-mllllon  through 

1975  to  aid  Institutions  In  sharing  technical 
and  administrative  resources.  Extends  eligi- 
bility to  law  and  graduate  schools. 

clinical  experience  in  law 
Authorizes  a  total  of  $20-mlllion  through 

1976  for  grants  and  contracts  to  law  schools 
for  clinical  training  programs  for  their  stu- 
dents. 

STATE    planning   GRANTS 

Authorizes  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" for  grants  to  aid  state  planning  com- 
missions In  making  comprehensive  studies 
and  plans  for  post-secondary  educational 
resources. 

INSTITUTE   OF   EDUCATION 

Establishes  an  Institute  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  central- 
ize federal  research  activity  in  education  and 
to  collect  and  disseminate  research  findings. 
Authorizes  a  total  of  $550  million  through 
1975. 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Establishes  an  education  division  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Include  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  new  National  Institute  of  Education. 
The  division  would  be  directed  by  a  new 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

INNOVATION   AUTHORITY 

Gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  authority  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  with  educational  Institutions  and 
agencies  to  encourage  reform.  Innovation, 
and  Improvement  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. 

ETHNIC    HERITAGE    STUDIES 

Authorizes  $16  million  for  fiscal  1973  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  assist  educational 
institutions  In  developing  and  disseminating 
curricula  for  ethnic  heritage  studies. 

CONSUMERS'   EDUCATION 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $80  million  through 
1975  to  develop  curricula  for  consumers'  edu- 
cation and  provides  training  for  teachers  and 
public  service  personnel. 

LAND-GRANT   STATUS 

Agrees  to  treat  the  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam  as  land- 
grant  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  annual 
appropriations. 


BUSING  AND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  near  future  the  House  will 
be  voting  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  659,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  so 
much  of  what  has  been  written  about 
this  legislation  has  focused  almost  en- 
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tirely  on  the  busing  provisions  tacked  on 
to  the  bill.  As  a  result,  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  will  be  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  higher  education  has  been  too 
frequently  obscured. 

I  think  the  following  two  editorials 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  help  to  put  the 
busing  provisions  in  a  reasonable  per- 
spective, so  I  am  inserting  them  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

May  18, 1972] 
Busing  Threatens  Education  Bill 

The  highly  contentious  and  divisive  issue 
of  school  busing,  which  has  embroiled  edu- 
cators. Involved  the  courts  and  acquired 
top  billing  in  the  ong;olng  Presidential  pri- 
maries, now  threatens  to  deraU  an  aid-to- 
higher-education  bill  hailed  as  the  most 
significant  legislation  of  Its  kind  since  Con- 
gress created  the  lang-grant  colleges  In  1862. 

The  stlcl^  Issue  was  engrafted  on  the  bill 
after  nine  weeks  of  hearing  and  an  all-night 
session  wherein  a  Joint  Senate-House  com- 
mittee strove  for  a  compromise  that  would 
satisfy  both  sides  of  the  busing  controversy 
and  achieved  what  seems  to  have  satisfied 
neither.  It  was  Immediately  attacked  by 
civil  rights  leaders  as  "a  sellout"  and  by 
busing  opponents  as  weak-lmeed. 

What  is  of  importance  to  the  measure's 
future  is  (a)  the  House  conferees  went  into 
the  meeting  with  repeated  injunctions 
against  any  compromise  whatever  on  earlier 
approved  limitations  on  busing,  and  (b) 
the  compromise  falls  far  short  of  the  admin- 
istration's antl-busLng  proposals — circum- 
stances clearly  inlmlcai  to  approval. 

In  effect,  the  compromise  would  Impose  a 
19 -month  moratorium  on  most  forced  busing 
that  has  already  been  imposed  by  the  courts, 
but  would  have  no  application  to  future 
court  orders.  Its  disclosure  brought  prompt 
predictions  and  some  evidence  that  a  liberal- 
conservative  coalition  would  reject  it  on  two 
directly  opposing  grounds. 

Such  a  rejection  would  of  necessity  Involve 
the  widely  acclaimed  bill  that  would  provide 
direct  Federal  aid  to  almost  every  college  and 
university  in  the  land  and  provide  aid  to 
thousands  of  students  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships and  loans.  Its  massive,  over-all  alloca- 
tion of  $18.5  billion  woiild  Include  $850  mil- 
lion a  year  for  three  years  to  aid  colleges  and 
universities,  and  $900  million  a  year  in  stu- 
dent aid.  Among  other  objectives,  it  would 
authorize  $1  bUlion  a  year  for  two  years  to 
assist  schools  to  desegregate,  would  establish 
a  national  institution  of  education,  set  up 
an  Indian  study  program,  and  expand  voca- 
tional education  facilities. 

These  are  purposes  against  which  few  If 
any  valid  objections  could  be  raised  and  it 
is  regretable  that  they  have  been  confused 
and  endangered  by  an  issue  of  separate  If 
equal  moment.  If  the  busing  dispute  does  in- 
deed thwart  this  urgent,  far-reaching  move 
toward  subsidizing  and  enhancing  higher 
education,  the  untoward  effects  would  fall 
upon  champions  and  opponents  of  forced 
busing  alike. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inqxilrer,  May  23, 
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Compromise  ...  or  no  School  Bill 

A  Senate-House  conference  committee, 
after  prolonged  and  even  agonizing  delibera- 
tions, has  reported  out  a  comprehensive 
higher  education  bill  which  could  be  the 
greatest  thing  to  happen  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  America  since  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  Morrill  Act  establishing  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Nixon  Administration  favors  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  So  does  the  vast  majority 
of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  t>oth 
parties.  So  does  the  higher  education  com- 
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munity,  and  so,  we  believe,  do  all  American 
citizens  who  are  aware  of  the  financial  plight 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  con- 
cerned that  no  one  should  be  barred  from 
higher  education  because  his  or  her  family 
Is  too  poor  to  aSord  it. 

Yet  the  bill  may  be  blocked  In  this  session 
by  an  issue  which  Is  quite  extraneous  to  Its 
purposes — public  school  busing. 

We  think  it  crucial  that  members  of  both 
chambers,  whatever  their  views  on  the  busing 
question,  concentrate  on  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  itself. 

Those  purposes,  for  which  the  bill  would 
authorize  $18.5  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  include  the  establishment  of  Federal 
scholarships  of  up  to  $1,400  according  to 
need,  and  operating  subsidies  to  colleges 
and  universities  based  primarily  upon  their 
enrollment  of  Federal  grant  recipients. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  maintain  and 
expand  other  Federal  progams  of  student 
grants  and  loans;  provide  funds  for  educa- 
tional research  through  a  new  National  In- 
stitute of  Education;  provide  aid  to  commu- 
nity colleges  and  encourage  vocational  edu- 
cation; and  forbid  discrimination  against 
women  In  undergraduate  and  graduate 
schools. 

But  the  bill  would  also  authorize  $3  billion 
over  the  next  two  years  for  President  Nixon's 
program  to  aid  desegregating  school  districts, 
and  Congress  has  ^>ent  more  time  and  ora- 
tory over  sundry  amendments  to  limit  or 
forbid  school  busing  than  on  the  entire 
measure  Itself. 

The  conferees'  compromise,  delaying  court 
busing  decrees  for  up  to  19  months,  barring 
Federal  officials  from  requiring  it  but  per- 
mitting It  where  "oonstltutlonally  required," 
seems  to  displease  everyone.  Including  those 
who  devised  It.  A  Presidential  spokesman 
says  it  does  not  go  far  enough;  civil  rights 
spokesmen  say  it  would  "turn  back  the  clock 
In  Integrating  the  public  schools." 

We  do  not  know  whether  a  more  satisfac- 
tory compromise  on  the  busing  question, 
which  provokes  so  much  passion  on  all  sides, 
can  be  worked  out.  If  so,  lot  the  attempt  be 
made  separately.  Meanwhile,  however,  let  the 
House  and  Senate  pass  the  education  bill,  as 
Is,  for  the  worst  compromise  of  all  would  be 
If  this  far-reaching  l^lslatlon  were  to  be  run 
over  by  a  school  bus. 


FISCAL  MYTHS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  by  David  T.  Wendell,  orig- 
inally published  in  David  L.  Babson  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Weekly  Staff  Letter  and  repro- 
duced In  condensed  form  in  the  May  1972 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  presents  a  clear 
warning  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  The  article 
by  Mr.  Wendell,  entitled  "We  Must  Halt 
Our  Runaway  Budget!"  amonishes  Con- 
gress to  quit  complaining  about  infla- 
tion and  overexpendlture  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  right  here  and  now. 

I  have  Introduced  specific  legislation, 
H.R.  12195,  which,  if  passed  by  Congress, 
would  provide  definitive  steps  for  dealing 
with  several  of  the  problems  outlined  in 
this  article.  Further,  I  am  supporting  our 
colleague,  Paul  Findley's — nilnois — ef- 
fort to  change  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
accomplish  the  following: 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  after  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Ways  and  Means  have 
Jointly  met,  the  entire  Congress  would, 
within  60  days,  report  out  a  resolution 
containing  a  House  authorized  Federal 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  would  include:  First,  an 
overall  estimate  of  Federal  receipts;  and 
second,  an  estimate  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Maximum  aggregate  figures  over 
which  no  obligations  for  expenses  would 
be  authorized,  and  a  breakdown  of  all  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Former  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
said.  "The  power  to  tax  involves  the  pow- 
er to  destroy."  The  U.S.  Congress  was 
originally  established  as  the  elected  third 
branch  of  government  to  control  the 
purse  strings  and,  equally  important, 
curb  the  taxing  power  as  well  as  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  Government. 

In  my  opinion,  in  recent  times.  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  live  up  to  this  respon- 
sibility, and  it  can  blame  it  on  no  one 
else.  I  commend  this  article  by  Mr.  Wen- 
dell to  my  colleagues  for  consideration 
right  now: 

We  Must  Halt  Otjb  Runaway  BtnxsETl 
(By  David  T.Wendell) 

The  new  federal  budget  ought  to  dispel, 
once  and  for  all,  four  fiscal  myths  that  have 
been  widely  promulgated  in  recent  years. 

The  first  myth  Is  that  the  government's 
share  of  the  economy  can  keep  rising  in- 
definitely. Public  spending  has  been  going 
up  steadily  for  so  long  now  that  everyone 
takes  the  rise  for  granted.  But  few  have 
kept  tract  of  how  much  these  outlays  have 
mounted  over  the  last  three,  five  or  ten  years, 
and  few  have  any  Inkling  of  where  such  a 
trend  will  lead. 

For  example,  total  government  outlays 
since  World  War  n  have  been  expanding  at 
an  average  rate  of  9  percent,  compoiuided 
annually.  If  this  growth  rate  continues,  It 
will  result  in  a  doubling  of  public  spending 
In  eight  years,  a  quadrupling  In  16  years  and 
eight-fold  gain  within  25  years.  If  this  sounds 
academic,  consider  the  actual  record. 

Federal  expenditures  alone  have  been  ris- 
ing at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8  percent — 
that  is,  doubling  every  nine  years.  So  the 
total  has  ballooned  from  $37  billion  In  fiscal 
1948  to  an  estimated  $246  billion  In  the  year 
tostarton  July  1. 

During  the  same  period,  state  and  local 
spending  has  moved  upward  an  average  of 
10  percent  a  year.  Outlays  were  $18  billion  In 
1948.  They  doubled  by  1966.  doubled  again 
by  1965,  doubled  a  third  time  by  1971,  and 
wUl  approach  $180  biUion  In  1973. 

If  this  trend  persists  (Is  there  reason  for 
believing  otherwise?),  the  economy's  public 
sector  will  grow  from  8362  billion  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  $725  billion  in  1980  to 
nearly  $1.5  trillion  in  1988  and  to  more  than 
$4  trillion  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Trans- 
lated into  everyday  terms,  government  spend- 
ing will  Increase  from  its  present  level  of 
$1750  annually  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  U.S.  to  $15,000  per  person  In  the 
year  2000  (or  $60,000  for  a  family  of  fotir). 

How  big  a  piece  of  the  pie  should  the  gov- 
ernment get?  The  real  cause  for  alarm  about 
public  spending  Is  not  so  much  that  It  has 
been  going  up,  but  that  year  after  year  It 
has  been  going  up  about  50  percent  faster 
than  the  private,  tax-producing  part  of  the 
economy.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  public  to 
private  spending  has  climbed  from  22  percent 
In  1947  to  48  percent  last  year.  At  this  rate, 
government  outlays  will  overtake  private 
spending  by  the  late  1980s.  Tet,  it's  a  fact  of 
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life  that  the  much  faster  growth  of  the  pub- 
lic sector  has  two  principal  ill  effects:  It  is 
Inflationary;  it  destroys  Incentives. 

The  one  sure  way  to  keep  the  wage-price 
^Iral  moving  Is  to  aUow  government  spend- 
ing to  continue  rising  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  As  taxes  are  inevitably 
raised  and  costs  mount  higher,  new  price  and 
wage  Increases  won't  be  far  behind. 

Also,  the  more  burdensome  that  tax  rates 
become,  the  less  vrllllng  are  businessmen  and 
workers  to  put  In  a  normal  effort.  So  the 
whole  economy  can  lose  momentum.  In  look- 
ing at  some  of  today's  trends — high  absen- 
teeism, slipshod  quality  control,  and  the  fre- 
quent difficulty  In  finding  willing  workers — 
one  wonders  whether  we  have  already  passed 
the  point  of  weakened  Initiatives  and  dimin- 
ishing returns. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war  will  pro/vide  a  huge  "peace  divi- 
dend" which  can  be  useA  to  beef  up 
"scrimped  on"  domestic  programs.  Actually, 
the  extra  costs  arising  from  this  war  have 
already  been  cut  from  $22  billion  In  fiscal 
1969  to  an  estimated  $7-8  billion  at  present. 
So,  most  of  the  "savings"  have  already  been 
realized.  Yet  we  have  a  current  budget  deficit 
of  $39  blUlon. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  misconception 
that  the  war  was  the  main  culprit  behind  the 
upsurge  In  federal  spending.  To  the  con- 
trary, what  has  really  gone  out  of  control  is 
the  huge  and  unprecedented  expansion  of 
non-mllltary  outlays.  Instead  of  being 
"3crlmi)ed  on"  because  of  the  war,  total 
budgeted  non-defense  expenditures  have  sky- 
rocketed 143  percent  since  1965,  or  2V4  times 
as  much  as  military  costs.  And  this  raises  a 
basic  question:  If  the  $99-bllllon  boost  in 
civilian  outlays — the  great  bulk  of  which 
has  gone  Into  social  welfare  programs — hasnt 
aUevlated  our  domestic  problems,  why 
should  we  assimae  that  another  $50  or  $100 
bUllon  wUl  do  the  trick? 

The  third  fiscal  myth  Is  that  massive  deficit 
financing  helps  to  cure  unemployment. 
Treasury  Secretary  Connally  has  said  that 
businessmen  "ought  to  be  applauding"  the 
current  budget  deficit,  which  will  "lead  the 
fight  against  unemployment."  But  If  this 
were  really  an  effective  Job  stimulant,  then 
the  cxmiulatlve  deficit  of  $57  billion  over  the 
past  five  years  (1967-1971)  should  have  had 
some  apparent  Impact  by  now. 

Rather  than  being  a  cvire  for  unemploy- 
ment, deficit  financing  is  just  the  reverse,  in 
the  long  run,  the  rising  national  debt  can 
only  lead  to  more  Inflation,  which  hurts  prof- 
Its — the  basic  creator  of  Jobs.  The  current  un- 
employment problem  Is  due  to  socio-political 
as  well  as  economic  factors,  and  a  $39-billlon 
deficit  simply  does  not  give  corporate  execu- 
tives any  new  motive  for  hiring  additional 
workers. 

The  final  myth  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  in  a  position  to  bail  out  "tax-poor" 
state  and  local  governments.  During  the  past 
five  years,  per-capita  taxes  have  Jumped  67 
percent  at  the  state  level  and  50  percent  at 
the  local  level.  Meanwhile,  the  amount  that 
Washington  has  given  to  these  governments 
as  "grants-in-aid"  has  soared  from  $13  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1966  to  $30  blUlon  in  1971  and 
to  $43  billion  scheduled  for  1973,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional $5  billion  proposed  for  "general 
revenue  sharing."  Despite  this  massive  In- 
fusion, cities  and  states  are  still  running  out 
of  money.  So  their  mayors  and  governors  are 
urging  the  deficlt-rlddent  federal  govern- 
ment to  assume  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
load! 

Five  years  ago,  Maurice  Stans,  a  former 
budget  director,  warned,  "If  we  should  have 
a  recession  when  our  expenditures  are  as 
high  as  they  are  now,  and  when  we  are  al- 
ready operating  at  a  deficit,  the  government 
could  end  up  with  an  overaU  deficit  of  30  or 
40  billion  dollars."  Since  then,  we  have  had 
three  huge  defilts— $23  bUlion,  $25  biUlon  and 
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$39  billion — and  a  fourth  blockbuster  of  $26 
blUlon  Is  budgeted  for  1973.  We've  also 
reached  the  point  where  seven-tenths  of 
federal  spending — or  $176  bUllon  next  year — 
Is  "uncontrollable"  (locked  Into  the  budget 
by  prevloxu  Congressional  decisions)  and 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It's  obvious 
that  the  seemingly  Irreversible  rtse  of  pub- 
lic outlays  cannot  continue  without  seri- 
ously impairing  the  economy's  soundness  and 
capacity  for  growth — thus  making  our  social 
problems  worse.  It  Is  time  every  political  lead- 
er gave  this  some  serious  thought. 


"EIGHTEEN  TEXTS"  OUT  OF 
GREECE  AIRS  PROTEST  IN 
VERSE      AND      PROSE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  recent  publication, 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  of  an 
English  translation  of  "Eighteen  Texts: 
Writings  by  Contemporary  Greek 
Writers." 

The  publication  of  this  volume  is  in 
large  part  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Christopher  O.  Janus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Insert  an  article  by  Henry  Ray- 
mont  In  the  New  York  Times  concerning 
the  publication  of  this  volume. 

The  article  follows: 
"Eighteen  Texts"  Out  op  Orkecx  Airs  Pro- 
test IN  Verse  and  Prose 
(By  Henry  Raymont) 

When  Christopher  O.  Janus  the  former 
publisher  of  "Greek  Heritage,"  met  with  a 
group  of  writers  In  Athens  late  In  1969,  none 
of  them  thought  their  "Eighteen  Texts,"  a 
book  of  poems  and  short  stories  protesting 
Greece's  military  dictatorship,  would  ever  get 
Into  print. 

"We  were  worried  about  footsteps,  tapped 
telephones,  and  every  knock  on  the  door," 
Mr.  Janus  recalled  yesterday.  "I  promised  I 
would  get  their  works  out  of  the  country  and 
translated  in  order  to  show  the  world  that 
the  spirit  of  Greek  literature  and  art  had 
not  succumbed  to  oppression." 

Mr.  Janus,  a  Chicago  Investment  broker 
Identified  with  Greek  democratic  causes, 
spoke  Just  before  a  reception  marking  the 
publication  of  an  English  translation  of 
"Eighteen  Texts:  Writings  by  Contemporary 
Greek  Authors,"  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press.  To  everybody's  surprise  the  18  manu- 
scripts not  only  did  not  have  to  be  smuggled 
out  but  also  were  printed  In  Greece  to  be- 
come a  best  seller  when  the  military  regime 
lifted  preventive  censorship  a  few  months 
after  Mr.  Janus's  meeting  with  the  writers. 

"texts  are  a  warning" 
Since  the  book's  appearance  In  Greece, 
however,  two  of  the  authors,  Splros 
Plaskovltis.  a  65-year-old  novelist,  and  D.  N. 
Maronitis,  43.  a  professor  of  classical  litera- 
ture, have  been  Jailed  without  charges,  Mr. 
Janus  said.  Although  prepublication  censor- 
ship was.  abolished,  he  explained,  the  pub- 
lishers and  writers  of  any  book  that  the 
regime  interprets  as  an  attack  on  it  are  liable 
to  minimum  one-year  prison  terms  and 
fines. 

Cedric  Whitman,  professor  of  classics  at 
Harvard  University,  wrote  In  the  foreword 
to  the  English  edition:  "These  texts  are  a 
warning,   not   because   any   of   the   authors 
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poses  a  conspiratorial  threat,  but  because 
all  are  committed  to  a  Greece  that  is  free." 

Mr.  Janus,  a  graduate  in  classics  and 
philosophy  of  Harvard  and  Oxford,  recalled 
that  the  book  represented  the  first  publica- 
tion by  writers  and  critics  who  had  refused 
to  publish  any  work  in  Greece  since  the  1967 
military  coup. 

"It  was  an  Important  gesture  In  defiance 
of  military  repression,"  he  said.  "After  a 
token  liberalization  of  the  censorship  laws 
the  authors  felt  that  to  silence  themselves 
any  Xvutber  would.  In  effect,  be  doing  the 
work  for  the  colonels." 

With  the  financial  assistance  of  one  of  his 
corporations,  Classic  Book  Associates,  Mr. 
Janus  subsidized  the  English  edition  by  pay- 
ing for  the  translations  and  engaging  as  the 
book's  editor  WUlls  Bamstone,  professca-  of 
comparative  literature  at  Indiana  University, 
whose  own  book  of  translations,  "Greek 
Lyric  Poetry,"  has  Just  been  reissued  by 
Schocken  Books. 

CRTTICISM   IN   parables 

The  coUectlon  In  "Eighteen  Texts,"  Include 
"The  Cats  of  St.  Nicolas,"  an  allegoric  poem 
by  George  Seferls,  the  Nobel  laureate  who 
died  last  year,  and  works  by  Kay  ClcelUs, 
Takls  Koufopoulos,  Alexandres  Kotzlas, 
Takls  Sinopopulofi,  Nora  Angnostakls,  Rodls 
Roufos,  Nikos  Kasdaglls,  Thanasls  Valtiuos 
and  Llna  EUisdaglis. 

Several  of  the  short  stories  cloak  their 
criticism  of  the  regime  by  parables  or  the 
use  of  mythical  Latin-American  discussion 
of  the  morality  of  peaceful  protest  against 
the  use  of  terrorism  to  upset  tyranny. 

For  a  moment  yesterday  Mr.  Janus  seemed 
to  be  caught  up  In  the  same  dilemma  when 
asked  If  he  would  publicize  a  telegram  from 
Andreas  G.  Papendreu,  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  York  University  in  Toronto  and 
leader  of  the  Panbellanl  Liberation  Move- 
ment. Although  he  had  exp>ected  the  message 
to  celebrate  the  publication  of  the  book.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  violent  attack  against 
the  Pentagon  for  its  support  of  the  Greek 
regime. 

"I  really  don't  know  if  this  properly  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  problem  of  Intellectual 
freedom  that  the  book  Is  all  about,"  Mr. 
Jantis  said  with  a  trace  of  anguish  in  his 
voice. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MOSCOW 
REPORT  WILL  NOT  COVER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
altogether  fitting  that  we  should  pause 
today  amidst  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing of  President  Nixon's  safe  return  to 
America's  shores  to  consider  those  tilings 
which  the  President  did  not  see  when  he 
visited  the  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow. 

So  that  our  colleagues  do  not  forget — 
in  tills  moment  of  great  hope — I  ask  that 
a  related  news  article  comparing  actual 
life  under  Communist  domination  with 
our  life  in  America  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows : 
pF'rom  the  State-Times,  Baton  Rouge  (La.) , 
May  26.  1972] 

What  Nixon  Won't  See  in  Russia  Tells  the 
Real  Story 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
On  TV  we  see  In  our  Ivlng  rooms  President 
Nixon  exposed  to  the  advances  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Careful,  folks,  the  tube  can  fool  you. 
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In  simple  truth,  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
geared  for  two  main  objectives,  sclentfic 
progress  and  military  power.  Just  as  the 
political  engine  Is  geared  for  a  single  objec- 
tive, the  continuance  of  the  Communist 
regime. 

For  two  long  periods  after  1885  Russia's 
growth  rate  In  industrial  outputactually  out- 
distanced that  In  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany.  But  Princeton 
Prof.  Cyril  B.  Black's  book,  "Prospects  for 
Soviet  Society,"  for  one,  documents  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  In  economic  develop- 
ment the  U.SJBJI.  has  not  overtaken  any 
Western  Europetm  country  since  1917. 

The  U.S.SJEI.  Is  trying  to  destroy  our  world 
position,  but  on  the  economic  side  It  has 
some  distance  to  go.  In  that  destruction,  here 
are  a  few  specifics  that  occur  to  me : 

(1)  Destroy  90  per  cent  of  our  three-mll- 
lion-mlle  paved  highways  on  which  Ameri- 
cans will  travel  1,2  trillion  miles  this  year 
and  we'd  be  at  the  Soviet  level. 

(2)  Destroy  19  out  of  30  UJ3.  cars  and 
trucks.  This  wlU  nicely  solve  our  traffic  prob- 
lem, as  It  has  In  the  U.S.S.R.  You  will  not 
see  President  or  Mrs.  Nixon  shown  In  Moscow 
at  an  automobile  outlet.  There  is  only  one — 
with  a  waiting  list  of  60,000  dreamers. 

(3)  Destroy  two-thirds  of  our  railway  mile- 
age and  roll  It  back  to  1917,  although  Russia 
was  then  building  railroads  faster  than  any 
nation  had  and  at  the  same  time  had  more 
oU  production  that  we  bad.  In  both  categories 
pre-Soviet  Russia  led  the  world. 

(4)  Destroy  our  commercial  airlines,  except 
20  per  cent.  Aerofiot,  the  government  (and 
only)  airline,  doesn't  even  issue  a  domestic 
service  timetable. 

(5)  Destroy  60  per  cent  of  our  houses  and 
then  tuck  In  241  million  people.  You  wlU 
not  be  shown  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  visit- 
ing a  Soviet  apartment.  Moscow  has  about 
90,000  apartment  buildings.  More  than  half 
the  apartments  are  shared  with  other  fam- 
ilies, many  with  three  and  four  families.  So- 
viet officials  agree  1.6  million  more  apart- 
ments would  be  needed  In  Moscow  alone  to 
provide  unshared  apartments. 

(6)  Destroy  half  our  120,000  schools  and 
colleges. 

(7)  Padlock  most  of  our  320,000  churches. 

(8)  Destroy  nine  out  of  every  10  U.S.  tele- 
phones. Comatose  Moscow  doesn't  even  need 
a  publicly  issued  telephone  book. 

(9)  Destroy  70  million  of  our  94  million 
television  sets. 

(10)  Destroy  two-thirds  of  our  petroleum 
\ise  and  10  per  cent  of  our  natural  gas  use. 

(11)  Destroy  half  our  coal  mines  and  two- 
thirds  of  our  coal  production. 

(12)  Move  70  mUlion  farmers  back  to  our 
farms.  Pre-Sovlet  Russia  was  an  Immense 
food  exporter.  Today  Soviet  agriculture  can- 
not feed  even  its  own  people,  while  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  Is  Uterally  the  most  productive 
man  on  earth.  He  feeds  himself  and  17  other 
people. 

(13)  Block  our  travel.  One-quarter  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  is  not  only  prohibited  to  foreigners 
but  to  traveling  Soviet  citizens.  And  an  addi- 
tional one-quarter — totaling  half  of  the  en- 
tire Soviet  paradise — ^mlght  as  well  be  closed 
because  Intoiu^t,  the  government  travel- 
control  agency,  won't  take  you  there. 

(14)  Destroy  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  gives  us  Americans  the  highest  wages 
and  the  shortest  working  hours  in  the  world 
and  lets  America,  with  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  account  for  33  per  cent 
of  the  total  world  production.  Free  enterprise 
makes  for  enterprising  freemen.  The  vast 
Soviet  gross  national  product  is  less  than 
half  of  ours. 

(16)  Enact  the  Soviet  work  week:  SI  hours, 
with  six  hours  on  Saturday. 

(16)  Outlaw  our  right  to  strike. 

(17)  BuUd  our  federal  bureaucracy  to  14 
million. 

(18)  Put  two  million  more  men  and  wom- 
en Into  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  And  change 
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their  pay.  A  Uevitenant  In  the  Red  Army  Is 
paid  100  times  more  than  a  private. 

(19)  Duplicate  the  Soviet  KGB's  250,000 
secret  police,  seal  our  country  with  200,000 
border  guards  and  carry  the  death  penalty 
down  to  children  at  the  age  of  14. 

(20)  Make  everything  that  is  not  prohibit- 
ed compulsory. 

(21 )  Stop  the  free  press. 

(22)  Stop  our  right  to  governor  ourselves. 
Secretary  Brezhnev,  we're  impressed. 


POST-HOOVER  FBI 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
death  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
been  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  and 
speculation. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  FBI  and 
Mr.  Hoover  were  one  and  the  same,  and 
they  feared  that  with  his  passing  would 
come  decay  of  the  Bureau,  or  at  least 
substantial  deterioration.  Many  con- 
sidered Mr.  Hoover  irreplaceable  and  to 
a  great  extent  that  is  true — there  has 
never  been  such  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. But  precisely,  because  he  was  such 
an  extraordinary  public  servant,  he 
created  an  organization  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  model  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  around  the  world. 

David  Lawrence  and  Richard  Wilson 
recently  wrote  about  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  in  the  Evening  Star,  and  both  men 
pointed  out  among  other  things  that  the 
post-Hoover  FBI  will  run  in  the  same 
nonhysterical,  organized  way  as  the 
FBI  under  Mr.  Hoover  did.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  insert  the  two  articles  into  the 
Record: 

FBI  Isn't  a  Onk-Man  Organization 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Although  J.  Edgar  Hoover  rightfully  de- 
serves all  the  praise  and  tributes  that  have 
been  given  him  since  he  died  last  week, 
there  are  seme  members  of  Congress  who 
have  the  mistaken  Impression  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  he  headed  some- 
how is  a  one-man  organization. 

The  story  of  how  the  FBI  operates  is  not 
generally  known  because  Its  activities  are 
necessarily  secret.  But  its  functions  can  be 
described.  There  are  8.600  agents  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  500  sub-offices 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  59  field 
divisions.  It  often  happens  that  as  many  as 
15  sub-offices  work  on  one  case,  controlled 
from  one  field  dlvslon.  In  fact,  the  whole  FBI 
Is  a  big  organization,  which  may  work  under 
close  supervision  and  tight  security.  Inspec- 
tion Is  frequent  and  a  staff  Is  maintained  to 
do  this  through  every  field  office. 

The  bureau  is  a  model  In  government  and 
has  proved  so  effective  that  other  depart- 
ments have  studied  It  so  that  various  phases 
of  its  organization  may  be  incorporated  in 
their  own  operations. 

The  truth  Is.  the  FBI  is  self-sustaining, 
and  Hoover  made  It  so.  While  a  new  director 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  system  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  work  that  Is  being  done 
will  be  needed,  the  FBI  itself  can  keep  func- 
tioning through  its  offices  because  It  has 
administrative  officials  below  the  rank  of  di- 
rector who  can  oversee  what  is  being  done. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  FBI  is  to  detect 
the  perpetrators  of  crime  or  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crimes  wherever  possible.  Many  a  police  and 
law-enforcement  body  In  this  coimtry  knows 
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a  good  deal  about  the  efficiency  of  the  FBI 
and  the  assistance  It  provides  through  its 
records  and  laboratories. 

In  Congpress,  however,  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  the  files  of  the  FBI  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  that  documents  are  not  re- 
tained which  are  injurious  to  anybody.  The 
FBI  could  not  carry  on  Its  work  if  the  in- 
formation gathered  by  its  agents  were  fur- 
nished to  congressional  committees  for 
publication. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  came  into  office  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1924, 
and  this  writer  recalls  the  emphasis  that  was 
placed  upon  his  appointment  because  In  the 
preceding  years  there  had  been  irregularities 
and  much  criticism  of  the  bureau.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  Hoover  to  become  known  to 
the  public  as  a  tough  and  incorruptible 
fighter  against  crime.  Again  and  again  he 
demonstrated  that  the  FBI  coiild  be  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  In  the  war  against  criminals 
and  subversives. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  executives 
In  the  FBI  Is  that  the  present  organization 
will  go  on  under  a  new  leadership  and  that 
no  substantial  change  will  be  necessary  In 
the  existing  setup.  Cooperation  with  local 
and  state  police  will  be  continued,  particu- 
larly In  connection  with  crimes  committed 
by  those  who  cross  state  lines,  as  this  Is  a 
federal  offense. 

The  FBI  under  Hoover  has  never  been  a 
partisan  of  any  administration  and  served 
every  president  faithfully.  It  has  not  taken 
any  part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  political 
campaigns  or  the  contests  of  candidates.  The 
FBI  sticks  strictly  to  handling  problems  that 
are  arising  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
today.  It  not  only  furnishes  Information  to 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  but 
works  also  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  matters  that  relate  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  possible  conspiracies  of  an  In- 
ternational nature. 

An  acting  director  of  the  FBI — L.  Patrick 
Gray  HI — has  been  appointed,  and  in  time 
there  will  be  a  permanent  director.  Mean- 
while, officials  of  the  bureau  are  working 
Just  as  hard  as  ever  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem. They  feel  that  they  can  prove  that  the 
organization  can  carry  out  its  objectives, 
though  there  Is  prevalent  a  sense  of  sadness 
that  the  leader  of  the  last  48  years  has  passed 
away. 

People  In  the  FBI  are  much  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Hoover  was  honored  by  having 
his  body  lie  in  state  In  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  attended  the  funeral,  along  with  many 
prominent  persons  from  all  branches  of  th« 
government  and  from  the  nation. 

Coming  Dispute  on  FBI  Put  in  Perspective 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  role  of  the  FBI  In  the  general  scheme 
of  things  In  the  nation  has  always  been  ex- 
aggerated. It  Is  not  a  national  police  force. 
Its  Jurisdiction  is  circumscribed. 

By  far  the  greater  responsibility  for  law 
and  order  resides  in  state,  local  and  other 
federal  agencies.  The  latter  Includes  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  as  well  as  nu- 
merous federal  enforcement  agencies  operat- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division. 

Of  the  $2.3  billion  budgeted  for  1972-73 
federal  anti-crime  programs,  $330  million, 
or  less  than  one-sixth,  is  directly  for  the 
FBI. 

Thsse  facts  are  recited  In  an  effort  to  put 
into  perspective  a  kind  of  hysteria  which 
will  soon  evidence  itself  on  how  the  post- 
Hoover  FBI  shall  be  run,  who  shall  head  It, 
and  what  Its  philosophy  shall  be. 

The  hysteria  rises  from  one  major  source, 
those  who  imagine  that  the  FBI  is  or  will 
soon  become  a  secret  police  used  for  politi- 
cal repression,  rnis  ougaooo  is  regularly 
paraded  in  Congress  and  the  liberal  com- 
munity, which  must  now  be  astounded  by  the 
statement    of    Interim   Director   L.    Patrick 
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Gray  that  he  has  as  yet  discovered  no  secret 
files  or  dossiers,  a  la  the  European  secret 
police,  on  political  figures  and  prominent 
Americans. 

If  Gray  finds  no  such  Incriminating  flies 
In  the  future,  he  will  have  destroyed  the 
cherished  convictions  of  thousands  of  lib- 
erals and  radicals  that  they  are  under  con- 
stant surveillance.  Their  megalomania  and 
status  will  have  undergone  a  shattering 
deflation  with  the  disclosure  that  the  FBI 
did  not  even  think  It  worthwhile  to  tap  their 
telephones. 

In  fact,  the  FBI  Is  very  exclusive,  having  in 
operation  about  50  telephone  taps  in  na- 
tional security  cases  at  any  particular  time 
on  the  scores  of  millions  of  phones  in  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  politically  Inspired 
violence  and  threats  of  violence  In  the  era 
of  dissent  and  the  many  bombings  and  dep- 
redations, a  figure  of  50  wiretaps  (actually 
36  In  1970)  does  not  seem  out  of  proportion. 

Gray  has  undertaken,  as  one  of  his  first 
responsibilities,  dispelling  such  distrust  of 
the  FBI  as  was  based  on  hatred  of  Hoover. 
He  tried  to  appear  in  the  role  of  a  reasonable 
and  accessible  official  who  will  effect  changes 
in  style  if  not  In  substance,  contrasting  with 
Hoover's  adamancy  and  remoteness. 

This  may  be  useful  In  the  beginning  but 
In  the  end  Gray  will  have  to  undertake,  Ije- 
cause  he  Is  required  by  law  to  do  so,  the  type 
of  Inquiries  which  made  Hoover  so  unpop- 
ular In  radical  Intellectual  circles.  These  In- 
quiries extend  to  college  campuses  where  dis- 
sent crosses  the  perilous  boundary  Into  overt 
action  against  the  government,  and  to  the 
ghettos  where  the  creed  of  armed  violence 
challenges  established  authority. 

If  Gray  receives  reports  of  plots  to  blow 
up  the  Capitol,  or  destroy  Its  heating  system, 
or  to  kidnap  prominent  federal  officials,  he 
win  have  to  look  Into  them,  regardless  of 
how  Juries  have  reacted  to  such  charges  in 
the  past. 

And  if  such  Inquiries  result  In  renewed 
charges  that  the  FBI  Is  an  agency  of  political 
repression.  Gray  will  have  to  live  with  it, 
as  did  Hoover — having  at  the  same  time  the 
general  support  of  the  vast  majority. 

If  Gray  Is  looking  for  an  example  of  how 
to  extract  a  leading  government  agency  from 
the  field  of  controversy,  he  might  examine 
the  tactics  of  the  U.S.  director  of  Intelligence, 
Richard  P.  Helms. 

CIA  Director  Helms,  before  he  ascended 
to  a  higher  role,  managed  to  extricate  the 
CIA  from  a  position  of  prominence  which  did 
not  become  it. 

CIA  Is  managing  to  keep  out  of  the  news, 
except  in  those  cases  where  It  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  not 
entirely  In  agreement  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Otherwise,  very  little  Is  heard  anymore  of 
the  CIA's  shadier  side,  although  It  stretches 
credulity  to  believe  that  this  agency  has 
abandoned  an  active  role  In  shaping  the 
world's  affairs. 

A  mild  manner  and  lowered  profile  has 
aided  Helms,  and  something  like  this  may 
be  valuable  In  the  case  of  the  FBI  now  that 
It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  support  the 
Hoover  personality  cult. 

If  Gray  succeeds  he  may  become  the  per- 
manent director  of  the  FBI,  although  that 
would  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  Nixon's 
re-election. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


LIMITED  EXCLUSIVE  LICENSES  AND 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleague.  Representative  Koch 
of  New  York,  has  been  prompted  to  cir- 
cularize the  membership  of  the  House 
with  a  letter  and  appeaJ  relative  to  the 
proposed  granting  of  a  limited  exclusive 
license  to  the  Upjohn  Co.  of  Kalamazoo 
and  another  firm  for  use  of  a  patent  held 
by  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  has  further  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  appeal  in 
this  regard. 

Since  the  Upjohn  Co.  is  a  constituent 
firm,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  as- 
certain the  facts  and  to  apprise  the  Mem- 
bership of  that  which  I  had  been  able  to 
determine.  Since  my  response  to  Repre- 
sentative Koch's  appeal  may  not  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  all  Members,  I 
wish  to  include  it  in  these  remarks  and 
it  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  17,  1972. 

Dear  CoixEAGtm:  Recently,  you  received  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  from  Representative 
Koch  of  New  York  relative  to  the  granting 
of  exclusive  licenses  to  use  patents  to  Welch 
Poods,  Inc.  and  The  Upjohn  Company  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  his  letter, 
Representative  Koch  criticized  the  granting 
of  such  exclusive  licenses  as  being  uncon- 
stitutional or  unlawful  and  not  In  the  public 
Interest.  He  Invited  you  to  Join  In  an  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  against  the 
granting  of  these  exclusive  licenses  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Ralph  Nader's  Corpo- 
rate Accountability  Research  Group  as  well 
as  any  ensuing  litigation  to  be  brought,  pre- 
sumably by  the  same  Group. 

Inasmuch  as  Representative  Koch's  letter 
suggested  some  Improper  action  in  which  a 
constituent  firm  of  mine.  The  Upjohn  Com- 
pany, might  be  involved,  I  immediately 
sought  clarification  of  the  whole  matter.  I 
have  found  that  Mr.  Koch  Is  either  inade- 
quately Informed  or  has  had  the  matter  mis- 
represented to  him  by  the  advocates  of  op- 
position to  the  granting  of  these  licenses. 

Although  It  Is  uncertain  at  this  time  as 
to  whether  such  license  agreement  will  be 
finalized,  let  me  review  with  you  his  letter 
and  the  allegations  and  conclusions  reached 
therein: 

(1)  Is  the  granting  of  exclusive  licenses 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  or  law?  Obvi- 
ously not As  early  as  J924,  Attorney  Gen- 

eral,  subsequently  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Harlan  Pisk  Stone  Interpreted  the  law  as 
permitting  the  granting  of  such  licenses 
since  these  licenses  are  not  permanently 
"disposed"  of  as  Congressman  Koch  has  sug- 
gested, but  rather  they  are  granted  for  a  spe- 
cific period.  In  this  case  five  years,  with  all 
rights  and  title  being  retained  by  the  li- 
censor. In  this  case  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Was  this  patent  "acquired  by  research 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayer"  as  Congressman 
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Koch  states?  Since  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  of  significance  In  determining  the 
merits  of  his  argument,  I  inquired  of  The 
Upjohn  Company  relative  to  the  pertinent 
facts  which  relate  to  its  application  for  its 
exclusive  license.  It  has  informed  me  that 
the  patent  in  which  It  is  interested,  held  by 
the  Department,  is  premised  upon  an  as- 
signment made  by  one  of  its  employees.  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  had  made  application  therefor 
at  the  behest  of  The  Upjohn  Company.  This 
Company  has  made  significant  investment  of 
personnel  time,  laboratory  facilities  and 
monies  in  developing  and  proving  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  invention  as  a  condition  to 
bringing  it  to  the  requisite  and  meaningful 
point  of  practical  application. 

(3)  Is  Congressman  Koch  correct  in  say- 
ing that  these  licenses  should  be  granted  on 
a  non-exclusive,  royalty-free  basis?  Again, 
the  answer  is  no.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
many  valuable  Inventions,  the  patents  for 
which  are  held  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, have  never  been  developed  to  their 
full  potential  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
This  would  appear  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  previous  policy  adhered  to  by  the  De- 
partment in  not  granting  exclusive  licenses. 
Perhaps  recognition  that  potentially  valu- 
able patents  were  lying  fallow  in  the  files  of 
the  Department  motivated  the  Department 
to  revise  such  policy  and  permit  the  grant- 
ing of  exclusive  licenses.  It  is  the  reality  to- 
day that  government  approval  for  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  chemical  products  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  determine  possible  long- 
term  effects  of  such  products  and  their  per- 
sistency in  the  environment.  Thus,  thp  ele- 
ment of  risk  is  quite  substantial. 

It  iB  my  understanding  that  not  only  has 
The  Upjohn  Company  expended  considerable 
sums  to  develop  the  invention  which  Is  the 
subject  of  the  exclusive  license  application, 
but,  as  a  result,  it  is  the  only  agriculturally 
oriented  company  in  this  nation  which  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  background  expertise  for 
prompt  development  of  this  invention.  How- 
ever, considerable  refinement  must  still  take 
place,  requiring  substantial  further  invest- 
ment. In  order  to  bring  this  Invention  to  the 
point  of  practical  application. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture attempted  to  effectuate  the  development 
of  this  patent  through  the  so-called  "non- 
exclusive, royalty-free  basis"  suggested  by 
Representative  Koch  without  success;  no 
company  apparently  being  willing  to  make 
the  kind  of  investment  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  develop  the  patent  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  effective  utilization.  Not  only 
did  the  Department  do  this  informally,  but 
it  also  formally  filed  in  the  Federal  Register, 
Vol.  36,  No.  150,  August  4,  1971,  Its  notice 
of  intent  to  grant  these  exclusive  licenses 
for  a  flve-year  period  to  Welch  Poods,  Inc. 
and  The  Upjohn  Company  and.  In  such  fil- 
ing, invited  interested  parties  to:  (1)  file 
a  protest  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  against  the  grant- 
ing of  such  exclusive  licenses;  (2)  file  an  ap- 
plication for  non-exclusive  license  on  the  In- 
vention; or,  (3)  file  a  protest  setting  forth 
reasons  why  it  would  not  be  in  the  pubUc 
interest  to  grant  the  proposed  exclusive  li- 
cense. Yet  no  firm  was  willing  to  take  on 
the  development  costs  and  risks  on  a  non- 
exclusive license  basis.  Therefore,  absent  the 
offering  of  an  exclusive  license,  no  develop- 
ment of  the  Invention  would  occur  and  the 
public  would  be  denied  its  cost-saving  bene- 
fits. 

In  summary,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  carefully  evaluated 
the  deeirablllty  of  granting  this  exclusive 
license  for  a  period  of  five  years  to  The  Up- 
john Company  and  has  found  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so.  The  De- 
partment has  found  that  the  invention  would 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  public  if  It 
is  developed  to  the  point  of  practical  ap- 
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plication  and  It  has  determined  that  no  re- 
sponsible party  is  willing  to  do  so  on  less 
than  an  exclusive  license  basis.  And,  The 
Upjohn  Company,  having  Invested  great  sums 
of  Its  own  funds  in  the  research  necessary 
to  bring  this  invention  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tical application  and  having  been  the  firm 
which  has  been  singularly  responsible  for  Its 
development  to  this  stage,  is  the  logical  ex- 
clusive licensee  of  the  patent  for  the  limited 
period. 

I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  your  course 
of  action  on  this  matter,  but  I  did  want 
you  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  facts 
before  you  made  your  decision  than  would 
be  the  case  upon  the  reading  only  of  the 
letter  from  Representative  Koch. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Garrt  Brown. 


THE  PATIENCE  OF  LAW- ABIDING 
AMERICANS  IS  WEARING  THIN 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  again  been  under  the 
seige  of  irresponsible  mobs  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

They  disrupted  traffic,  pelted  police 
with  bottles  and  rocks,  broke  automobile 
windows,  set  fire  to  valuable  shrubbery, 
and  tried  to  "invade"  the  Pentagon. 

Law  enforcement  officers  restored 
order  after  arresting  several  hundred  of 
the  participants. 

It  was  a  shabby  show  the  demonstra- 
tors made — regardless  of  whether  one 
concurs  with  their  purpose.  They  as- 
saulted the  police  trsong  to  guarantee 
their  right  to  peacefully  demonstrate. 
They  shouted  down  those  who  spoke  con- 
trary to  their  position  while  crying  out 
for  "freedom"  of  speech. 

Tolerance  they  insisted  for  their  right 
to  speak  out  but  by  their  actions  denied 
those  of  opposing  view  the  same  toler- 
ance. 

Frankly,  I  am  fed  up  with  the  attitude 
that  it  is  permissible  to  destroy  property 
and  disrupt  lawful  and  productive  pur- 
suits simply  because  someone  does  not 
agree  with  a  law  or  with  a  course  of 
action  this  Nation  is  pursuing.  Defiance 
of  law  and  order  has  no  place  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

I  listened  to  one  of  those  demonstra- 
tors on  the  radio.  He  was  talking  about 
a  "personal  commitment  to  be  thrown 
in  jail,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  protest." 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  this  small 
segment  of  our  people  feel  they  are 
exercising  their  "freedom  of  expression" 
by  throwing  bottles  and  blocking  traffic, 
and  fail  to  realize  they  are  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  others.  They  want  the 
right  to  be  heard  and  yet  they  do  not 
want  to  afford  the  other  fellow  the  op- 
portunity to  express  himself. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  to  every 
American  the  right  to  lawfully  dissent, 
to  speak  his  piece,  but  not  to  do  as  he 
pleases. 

Our  forefathers  gave  us  the  most  pow- 
erful method  of  diapent  that  any  country 
has  ever  known — ^the  ballot  box,  a  free 
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press,  the  right  to  lawfully  assemble.  The 
most  important  of  these — the  right  to 
vote — has  now  been  extended  to  all  above 
the  age  of  18. 

Those  who  prefer  disruptive  demon- 
strations to  constructive  debate  and  the 
enlightened  vote  are  ignoring  the  greatest 
opportunity  afforded  them  to  bring  about 
lawful  change. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  '^  to  take  a  really 
hard  look  at  America.  We  have  never 
cradled  a  more  permissive  society  than 
we  do  today.  Parental,  educational,  and 
religious  guidance  and  governmental  en- 
forcement have  all  permitted  and  en- 
couraged the  individual  to  do  his  own 
thing,  even  to  the  extent  of  participating 
in  civil  disorders,  invasion  of  others' 
rights,  and  of  selecting  laws  which  he 
will  or  will  not  obey. 


Our  society  leans  over  backward  in  an 
apparent  effort  not  to  Influence  and  dis- 
cipline our  yoimg  people  toward  our 
Ideals  and  hopes,  lest  we  spoil  their  per- 
sonalities. How  alienated  and  unloved 
many  of  them  must  feel. 

Law  and  order  is  everybody's  business 
and  should  be  everybody's  active  concern. 
The  liberal  press  and  some  of  the  com- 
mentators ridicule  those  who  speak  of 
law  and  order  as  "ultra-conservative" 
and  "far  right." 

Hogwash. 

The  history  of  mankind  proves  that 
when  law  and  order  no  longer  prevail,  a 
nation  drops  to  its  knees  with  impotence, 
imable  to  govern  itself  any  longer. 

It  is  not  enough  to  believe  in  law  and 
order.  Each  of  us  must  make  the  effort 


to  speak  out  in  a  positive  manner.  By  our 
silence  we  grant  approval  to  the  mis- 
guided few. 

Let  us  remember  the  tremendous  Job 
our  police  officers  are  doing  in  handling 
unlawful  and  destructive  demonstrators. 
I  applaud  the  fact  that  the  police  are 
again  being  allowed  more  latitude  to  do 
their  job  and  to  meet  force  with  retison- 
able  force  where  necessary  to  preserve 
order. 

Most  Americans,  I  believe,  are  ready 
to  stand  up  and  demand  that  law  and 
order  be  preserved.  Their  patience  Is 
wearing  thin.  It  would  behoove  those  who 
would  participate  in  unlawful  demon- 
strations to  engage  in  some  rethinking — 
and  turn  their  attention  toward  voter 
registration  and  the  bailot  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  progressive  change. 


SENATE— Frtrfai^,  June  2,  1972 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  noon  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia. 


PRATKS 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who  has  taught  us  in  Thy  Word 
to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hills,  and  that 
our  help  comes  from  the  Lord  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  we  lift  our  wistful 
spirits  to  Thee. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  every  new 
vision  of  a  better  world  and  nations  for- 
ever at  peace  with  one  another.  In  this 
season  of  simimits,  keep  ever  t>efore  us 
the  summit  of  Sinai  and  the  command- 
ments of  divine  law,  and  the  summit  of 
Calvary  and  the  law  of  love  and  the 
everlasting  truths  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  May  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  Thy 
goodness  and  mercy  and  Justice.  Make 
and  keep  us  a  nation  under  God.  With 
this  holy  vision  enable  us  to  work  this 
day  and  every  day. 

We  pray  in  His  name,  who  is  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  Clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

n.S.  Senatk, 

PBXSIDENT   fro   TEIIPORX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  {^polnt  Hon.  Harrt  F. 
Btro,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  tbe  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

AI.LJEN  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
following  business  will  be  transacted  as 
in  legislative  session. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday,  June  1,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  8e-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Broomfield  as  a  member  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  to  fill  an  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 

The  message  annoxmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13918)  to 
provide  for  improved  financing  for  the 
Corporation  for  Pubhc  Broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  13918)  to  provide  for 
improved  financing  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 


tingtdshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  now  recognized 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  my  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR    PROXMIRE     ON    MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  Mon- 
day next,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  as  in  legislative  session, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
remaining  under  the  order  recognizing 
the  Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
now  speaking,  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  mmutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUED  HARASSMENT  OF 
VIRGINIA  CITIZENS  BY  HEW 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  group  of  Virginia  citizens  is  re- 
belling against  the  continued  harassment 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

On  May  19,  a  class  actirai  suit  was  filed 
in  the  Federal  district  court  in  Norfolk 
against  HEW.  This  suit  seeks  to  enjoin 
the  Department  from  further  attempts 
to  obtain  the  confidential  personal  rec- 
ords of  a  group  of  schoolchildren. 

These  children  are  students  in  the  spe- 
cial education  programs  of  the  city  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.  Portsmouth  operates 
five  such  special  schools:  One  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  three  for  children 
who  are  classified  sis  slow  learners,  and 
one  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  alleged  that  these  pro- 
grams are  racially  discriminatory  in  that 
they  contain  too  high  a  percentage  of 
black  children.  This  allegation  was  made 
by  the  head  of  HEW's  Region  HI  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  Dr.  Eloise  Severinson. 

I  have  commented  several  times  in  the 
past  on  Dr.  Severinson's  deliberate  cam- 
paign of  harassment  against  Virginia's 
secondary  school  systems. 

The  city  of  Portsmouth  offered  HEW 
data  on  the  racial  composition  of  the 
schools  and  the  testing  procedures  uti- 
lized, as  long  as  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren were  not  included.  The  city  also  of- 
fered to  furnish  a  sample  cross  section  of 
the  records  of  children  whose  parents 
consented  to  the  release  of  this  sensitive 
information. 

HEW  refused  each  of  these  offers  and 
remamed  adamant  in  its  demand  for  the 
full  files. 

I  corresponded  with  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson on  this  subject  and  received  an 
unsatisfactory  reply.  He  stated  to  me 
that  HEW  did  not  desire  to  utilize  the 
confldential  material  in  the  records,  but 
tliat  his  Department  still  required  the 
submission  of  the  material.  

The  citizens'  suit  against  HEW  Is  to 
test  a  citizen's  right  to  privacy  from  the 
prymg  eyes  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Within  recent  months  public  officials 
in  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Albemarle, 
Nansemond,  Charlotte,  Campbell,  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Amherst  and  In  the  cities 
of  Norfolk,  Chesapeake,  Portsmouth,  and 
Franklin  have  issued  complaints  of  har- 
assment by  HEW. 

Now  the  citizens  themselves  are  be- 
coming aroused — and  are  going  to  court 
against  HEW. 

Secretary  Richardson  would  be  well 
advised  to  get  his  Department  under  con- 
trol, to  knock  heads  together,  and  to 
demand  that  these  harassments  end. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  CONGRESS  AND  THE  NAIION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
witnessed  a  report  and  a  part  of  one  of 
America's  shining  and  finest  hours — 
bringing  a  vista  of  an  era  long  sought  in 
our  modem  times. 

It  brings  to  attainable  reach  that  cen- 
turies-old prayer  of  manktod  that  there 
be  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
all  men." 

It  is  a  goal  and  an  event  in  which  sJl 
of  us  can  share  and  from  which  all  can 
vastly  benefit. 

In  areas  of  immediate  interest  and  of 
some  concern,  the  President  brought  out 
and  emphasized  some  points  which  were 
especially  impressive  and  reassuring. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  3-year 
preparation  for  the  outcome  of  "concrete 
results,"  which  flowed  from  the  talks  and 
agreements.  These  were  not  the  result  of 
caprice  nor  of  premature  desire  to  arrive 
at  some  agreement  which  would  glitter 
on  the  surface  but  which  would  not  have 
a  solid  foundation.  The  President  truly 
stated  that  since  early  in  his  administra- 
tion it  was  his  objective  that  the  prospect 
of  concrete  results,  not  atmospherics, 
would  be  his  criterion  for  meeting  at  the 
highest  level.  The  result  was  a  "working 
summit"  and  a  fruitful  one. 

A  second  feature  was  the  President's 
assurance  that  present  and  planned  TJB. 
strategic  forces  are  without  question 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
vital  interests.  Already  there  has  been 
talk  of  numbers  of  missiles,  and  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  weaponry.  Already  there 
have  been  those  far  too  ready  to  express 
misgivings  and  doubt  and  suspicion  with- 
out having  had  the  benefit  of  a  full  ex- 
planation and  a  complete  disclosure  of 
all  the  reasoning  that  went  behind  the 
type  of  agreement  with  regard  to  stra- 
tegic forces.  The  President  declared  that 
he  has  studied  the  strategic  balance  in 
great  detail  with  his  senior  advisers  for 
more  than  3  years.  This  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  extend  every  fair  intendment  to 
his  competence,  to  his  judgment,  and  to 
his  determination  that  the  only  national 
defense  posture  which  can  ever  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States  Is  one  In 
which  no  nation  will  be  stronger  than 
the  United  States  of  America. 

And  a  third  feature  which  was  particu- 
larly impressive  and  should  be  accorded 
great  credit  is  his  willingness  and  desire 
that  Congress — the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people — share  in  this  effort  to 
bring  about  a  world  in  which  all  nations 
can  enjoy  peace.  And  so  he  declared  his 
intention  to  submit  for  the  concurrence 
of  both  House  and  Senate  the  agreement 
limiting  offensive  weapons  and  other  sub- 
jects raised  by  the  agreements;  and,  of 
course,  by  force  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate  will  be  called  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  ABM  treaty. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  President 
does  not  report  these  events  of  the  post 
2  weeks  as  bringing  Instant  peace,  but 


Nor  does  the  President  lose  his  sense  of 
reality,  gamed  from  years  of  experience 
and  study.  Witness  his  words: 

We  must  remember  that  Soviet  ideology 
stiU  proclaims  hostility  to  some  of  America's 
most  basic  values.  The  Soviet  leaders  remam 
committed  to  that  ideology. 

Hence,  his  urging  that  the  United 
States  maintam  our  defenses  and  our 
economic  strength  as  well  at  adequate 
levels.  Likewise,  the  comfort  of  his  decla- 
ration : 

No  power  on  earth  is  stronger  than  the 
United  States  of  America  today,  and  none 
will  be  stronger  than  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  future.  This  is  the  only  na- 
tional defense  posture  which  can  ever  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
the  posture  I  ask  the  Senate  to  protect  by 
approving  the  Arms  Limitation  Treat?  to 
which  I  have  referred.  And  with  the  re- 
sponsible cooperation  of  the  Congre.ss.  I  will 
take  aU  necessary  steps  to  maintain  lu  our 
future  defense  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well  that 
we  ponder  on  why  it  was  possible  to  have 
reached  this  high  and  promising  pomt 
in  our  world  history. 

Certamly,  there  must  be  foundations 
previously  built  to  attam  this  result.  Aiid 
there  were. 

The  preparation  of  the  past  3  years  to 
which  the  Chief  Executive  referred  in  his 
remarks  is  a  large  factor,  without  doubt. 
But  the  President  truly  and  appreftiatlve- 
ly  credits  Congress  with  another  indis- 
pensable and  extensive  element.  He  does 
so  with  these  words: 

Our  successes  in  tbe  strategic  arms  talks, 
and  In  the  Berlin  negotiations,  which  opened 
the  road  to  Moscow,  came  about  because  over 
the  past  three  years  we  have  consistently 
refused  proposals  for  unilaterally  abandon- 
ing the  ABM,  unilaterally  pulling  back  our 
forces  from  Europe,  and  drastically  cutting 
the  defense  budget.  The  Congress  ceservcs 
the  appreciation  of  the  American  people  for 
having  the  courage  to  vote  such  proposals 
down  and  to  maintain  the  strength  America 
needs  to  protect  its  interests. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  socn  be  ad- 
ditional occasions  for  Congress  to  act  on 
some  of  these  propositions.  It  is  indi- 
cated that  votes  may  be  called  for  at 
an  early  date  on  unilaterally  pulling 
back  our  forces  from  Europe:  drastical- 
ly cutting  our  defense  budget;  and  per- 
haps unilateral  abandonment  of  the 
ABM. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  any  who 
contemplate  offering  such  proposals  will 
carefully  read  and  study  the  President's 
address  of  last  night.  It  is  my  hope  that 
they  thoughtfully  and  studiously  con- 
sider the  large  and  historic  sweep  of  the 
world  events  of  the  past  2  weeks.  It  is 
my  further  earnest  hope  that  the  judg- 
ment and  the  firm  hand  of  past  con- 
gressional positions  once  again  prevail 
in  these  regards. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  share  in  the  event. 
It  is  one  of  the  ways  we  can  show  in 
our  "actions  what  we  know  in  our 
hearts— that  we  believe  in  America." 

And  that  we  recognize  and  follow  a 


only  for  what  it  truly  is:  The  beginning 

ing     n 
^— ^ent  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation 


of  a  process  that  can  lead  to  a  lasting     national  leadership  that  stands  preeml- 


peace. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  TO  CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  NATION  ON  THE 
MOSCOW  SUMMIT 

Mr-  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  tile  President  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  that  the  Moscow 
summit  culminated  in  agreements  which 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  restraint  and  sta- 
bility. 

I  believe  that  the  ABM  treaty  and  the 
offensive  missile  agreement  do  indeed 
put  us  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era, 
and  for  that  the  President  deserves  our 
gratitude.  Whether  we  cross  that  thresh- 
old, however,  depends  on  choices  yet 
to  be  made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Congress. 

For  over  two  decades  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  in  the  name 
of  national  security  engaged  In  a  fren- 
zied contest  to  produce  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent;  some  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  world  have  been  diverted  from  more 
constructive  pursuits;  yet  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  entered  the  sev- 
enties no  more  secure  than  when  the 
nuclear  arms  race  began- 

The  SALT  agreements  offer  a  clear 
choice :  Will  we  take  serious  measures  to 
reverse  the  deadly  nuclear  spiral,  or  will 
we  redirect  the  arms  race  into  new,  more 
costly,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous, 
channels? 

If  we  are  to  cross  the  threshold  to 
which  the  arms  limitation  agreements 
have  brought  us,  there  Is  no  first  step 
more  crucial  than  a  full  reexamination 
of  the  Pentagon's  1973  budget  request 
for  strategic  weapons.  That  budget  re- 
quest was  prepared  long  before  there 
was  any  certainty  that  the  SALT  talks 
would  culminate  in  an  agreement.  Six 
months  ago  Secretary  Laird  said: 

We  are  hopeful  for  success  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  now  underway 
In  Vienna,  but  no  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
base  his  plans  and  recommendations  for 
adeqviate  national  security  programs  simply 
on  the  hopes  for  success  In  negotiations. 

In  February  of  this  year  Dr.  John  Fos- 
ter. Director  of  Defense  and  Engineer- 
ing, Department  of  Defense,  was  even 
more  explicit  when  he  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  strategic  programs  were 
designed  in  part  to  "hedge  against  the 
unfortunate  event  that  no — SALT — 
agreement  is  reached." 

But  a  SALT  agreement  has  been 
reached — an  agreement  which  demol- 
ishes a  number  of  the  central  argimients 
underlying  the  Pentagon's  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

We  were  told  that  a  sevenfold  increase 
in  the  ULMS  program  was  needed,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  were  expanding  their 
missile  submarine  fleet.  Under  the  new 
executive  agreement,  that  fleet  will  be 
frozen. 

We  were  told  that  we  had  to  continue 
the  deployment  of  MIRV's  because  the 
Soviets  were  expanding  their  force  of 
giant  SS-9  missiles.  Under  the  new  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  that  force  will  be 
frozen. 

Long  before  the  SALT  agreements 
were  arrived  at,  the  administration  re- 
quested $8.8  billion  for  strategic  pro- 


grams in  the  coming  year— a  15-percent 
increase  over  this  year's  level.  If  we  are 
in  a  new  era,  Mr.  Nixon  says,  if  the 
SALT  agreements  are  to  curb  the  arms 
race,  the  administration's  request  can- 
not stand.  If  we  are  embarked  on  a  ven- 
ture aimed  at  "reducing  the  causes  of 
fear,"  we  cannot  increase  spending  on 
the  very  weapons  which  create  that  fear. 
The  President  lost  no  time  in  appear- 
ing before  the  Congress  to  review  the 
agreements  reached  at  the  summit.  I 
hope  he  will  lose  no  time  to  present  the 
Congress  with  revised  and  scaled  down 
budget  requests  for  strategic  programs. 


DR.  JEROME  H.  HOLLAND  CHOSEN 
TO  BE  FIRST  BLACK  DIRECTOR 
OP  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Sweden,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Hampton  Institute  in  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  chosen  to  become  the 
first  black  director  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  its  180-year  history. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  Dr. 
Holland  accepted  the  nomination,  which 
is  subject  to  approval  of  the  exchange 
membership,  and  will  shortly  announce 
his  decision  to  leave  his  current  diplo- 
matic position. 

He  will  become  a  representative  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  that  is  being  com- 
pletely restructured  to  reflect  a  greater 
public  orientation.  The  ciurent  33-man 
governing  board  will  be  replaced  by  a  21- 
man  Board  of  Directors  with  10  public 
representatives  in  midsimimer. 

Dr.  Holland  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  Virginia.  He  became  the  pres- 
ident of  Hampton  Institute,  a  black  col- 
lege, in  1960,  and  served  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Virginia  he  was  from 
1953  to  1960  president  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege, Dover,  Del. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Holland  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Dr.  Holland  is  a  man  of  many  talents, 
of  great  abUity,  and  he  has  shown  he 
can  handle  himself  well  in  many  difficult 
positions. 

Again,  I  commend  Dr.  Holland  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  this  ap- 
pointment. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  rule  V,  clause  I,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  be  excused  from  attendance  in  the 
Senate  while  attending  on  official  busi- 
ness the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  pursuant  to 
his  appointment  by  the  Vice  President  as 
an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  MON- 
DAY, JUNE  5,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders,  as  in  legislative  session, 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  prior  to  the 
recognition,  for  15  minutes,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PRoxuniE) . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ON  THE  MOS- 
COW SUMMIT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President's  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  last  night  Indicates  that 
there  is  justlflable  cause  to  be  optimistic 
about  our  future  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  prospects  for  peace 
throughtut  the  world. 

None  of  the  agreements  that  were  en- 
tered Into  during  the  siunmit  was  en- 
tered into  blindly  and,  in  my  judgment, 
none  will  endanger  the  military  or  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  United  States. 

No  country  in  the  world  today  is 
stronger  than  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  not  knowingly  support  any  agree- 
ment of  any  natiure  whatsoever  that 
would  adversely  change  or  endanger  the 
position  of  oiur  country  In  regard  to  the 
balance  of  power. 

I  expect  to  support  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  Presidoit  Nixon  will  soon  present 
to  the  Senate  for  ratiflcation.  I  also  ex- 
pect to  support  the  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  offensive  missiles  which  will  be 
presented  to  Congress. 

In  my  opinion  the  treaty  and  the 
agreement  offer  both  of  these  super- 
powers a  chance  to  put  the  lid  on  an 
arms  race  and  to  avoid  possible  crises 
involving  the  kind  of  brinkmanship  that 
has  marked  some  of  our  relations  in  the 
past. 

The  trip  to  Moscow— coming  as  It  did 
following  the  trip  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China — will  not  produce  instant 
peace  throughout  the  world;  it  will  not 
produce  instant  and  perpetual  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions;  it  does  not  bring  about 
an  immediate  solution  to  any  or  all  of 
the  complex  problems  that  confront  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China;  nor  does  the  summit 
entitle  us  to  let  down  our  guard.  But  it 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sities that  brought  us  together. 

It  is  not  an  indication  that  the  Soviets 
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have  compromised  the  ideology  which 
they  have  so  strongly  held  during  the  past 
several  decades,  nor  is  it  an  indication 
that  we  have  compromised  our  support 
for  the  principles  which  we  often  refer  to 
as  constituting  the  American  system  or 
the  AmericEin  way.  But  It  does  indicate 
that  both  countries  were  willing  to  sit 
down  and  reason  together  and,  without 
any  siu-render  of  principles  on  the  part  of 
either  nation,  try  to  hammer  out  some 
modus  operandi  whereby  there  will  not  be 
the  dangerous  confrontations,  hopefully, 
in  the  future  that  could  bring  these  two 
superpowers  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 

So  I  compliment  the  President  for  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  problems  of  change 
that  have  ushered  in  this  new  era  in 
which  we  live.  I  will  have  more  to  say,  of 
course,  on  the  treaty  and  the  agreement 
at  a  later  time,  but  suffice  it  to  say  now 
that  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
future  steps  can  and  ought  to  be  taken. 
This  is  the  opening  step,  this  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  I  feel  that  if  both  of 
these  superpowers,  together  with  the 
potentially  great  superpower,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  will  conscien- 
tiously and  earnestly  work  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  that  mutually  con- 
front these  great  nations,  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  try  to  keep  their  word  and 
work  diligently  In  this  direction,  their 
efforts  in  the  long  run  will  beneflt  not 
only  the  peoples  of  these  respective  na- 
tions, but  also  all  mankind. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  if  I 
have  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  logical  outline  of  what  has 
transpired.  We  all  realize  that  this  is  a 
step  forward — I  feel  a  great  step  for- 
ward— in  bringing  peace  to  the  world.  It 
will  not  come  overnight.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  we  must  not 
assume  that  all  problems  have  been 
solved,  but  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  desire  now  that  has 
been  expressed  by  both  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  for  mutuality  and 
understanding. 

Several  agreements  were  negotiated 
during  the  summit  conference  that  I 
think  are  very  important  to  this  country 
and  to  all  the  world,  but  I  agree  that  we 
must  not  let  down  our  guard.  I  think  that 
is  the  understanding  that  was  expressed 
by  the  President  and  the  imderstanding 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  people  of  that 
country,  I  think,  hope  for  peace,  just  as 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  great  hope 
for  peace. 

I  am  very  proud  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  recognized 
again  for  3  minutes  in  my  own  right 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  one  of  those  Senators  who 


some  years  ago  voted  in  the  minority 
against  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  and 
possibly,  if  we  were  still  living  in  that 
era,  I  would  oppose  the  treaty  which 
will  shortly  be  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: but  we  do  live  in  a  different  era.  I 
do  think  we  have  to  look  at  this  treaty 
and  the  agreement  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  would  be  the  alternative,  if  the 
arms  race  were  to  continue  to  accelerate, 
as  the  President  has  indicated.  There 
must  be  a  stop  to  the  spiraling  arms 
race,  a  race  which  neither  side  can  win 
and  which  both  sides  would  lose. 

I  think  that  we  do  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  continuing  to 
spend  and  spend  and  spend  in  an  arms 
race,  with  no  present  plans  by  our  own 
country  for  any  new  generation  of  mis- 
siles on  the  drawing  boards,  while  the 
Russians  are  geared  up  now  to  proceed 
with  an  arms  race.  The  Russians  could, 
for  example,  build  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
submarines  in  a  year,  while  we  have 
nothing  new  presently  coming  along,  and 
we  would  perhaps  build  only  one.  To  en- 
gage further  in  an  arms  race  at  this  point 
with  the  Russians  concerning  missiles 
and  submarines,  I  think  we  would  have 
to  have  a  crash  program.  We  have  to 
consider  what  such  a  crash  program 
would  do  to  our  economic  problems.  Of 
course,  the  Russians  would  also  be  stim- 
ulated to  put  forth  even  greater  effort. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  stand  to 
gain  a  great  deal  from  these  agreements 
and  that  we  ought  to  attempt  to  open 
the  door  further.  I  think  there  are  ade- 
quate protections  that  are  built  into  the 
agreements.  As  I  said  before,  the  agree- 
ments do  not  entitle  us  to  let  down  our 
guard,  but  I  do  think  they  entitle  us  to 
be  hopeful  as  we  realistictdly  and  prag- 
matically assess  the  future. 

I  again  compliment  the  President.  I 
think  he  is  due  much  credit  for  his  ef- 
forts, and  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will, 
of  course,  study  very  carefully  these 
agreements  and  will  go  into  them  at 
length  and  conduct  appropriate  hear- 
ings thereon,  but  that,  in  the  flnal  anal- 
ysis, the  Congress  will  contribute  its  part 
by  approving  the  treaty  and  the  agree- 
ment.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  for  morning  business  has 
expired. 


Aunrr  Report  for  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountant.  McLean,  Va., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  re- 
port for  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  today, 
June  2, 1972,  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  which  had  previously  been  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hoimse  of  Representa- 
tives: 

H.B.  13160.  An  Act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  shall  assume  the  risks  of 
Its  fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICAIIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR..  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments :  ^ 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
and  to  provide  scholarships  to  selected  per- 
sons for  education  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
other  health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-827). 

By  Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  206.  A  joint  resolution  relating 
to  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  (Rept.  No. 
92-630). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1074.  An  act  to  amend  section  220(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit 
motor  carriers  to  file  annual  reports  on  the 
basis  of  a  thirteen-period  accounting  year 
(Rept.  No.  92-828); 

H.R.  5065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No. 
92-829). 

H.R.  6066.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (Rept.  No.  92-831); 
and 

HJi.  13034.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Standard  Refer- 
ence Data  Act.  and  to  amend  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1449).  to  make  im- 
provements in  fiscal  and  administrative  prac- 
tices Tor  more  effective  conduct  of  certam 
fimctlons  of  the  National  Biu-eau  of  Stand- 
ards (Rept.  No.  92-832) . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,  Mr.   Monoale,   Mr.   Pastore, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tait,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  3664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Netu'ological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  In  order  to  advance  a  national  at- 
tack on  multiple  sclerosis,  epilepsy,  muscular 
dlstrophy,  and  other  diseases.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3665.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1106(a)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed, to  authorize  the  Investment  of  the  war 
risk  Insurance  fund  In  securities  of,  or  guar- 
anteed by,  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3666.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sin  Wal 
Maing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Res.  238.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
July  20,  1972,  as  "National  Moon  Walk  Day." 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Humphrey  ,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Pastork.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Institute  for  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke  in  order  to 
advance  a  national  attack  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  epilepsy,  muscular  dystrophy, 
and    other    diseases.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL     MULTIPU:     SCLEEOSIS     AND    EPILEPSY 
ACT  OF    1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Williams,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  so  we  may  advance  a  nationwide 
attack  on  multiple  sclerosis,  epilepsy, 
muscular  dystrophy,  and  other  neurolog- 
ical diseases.  The  short  title  of  this  bill: 
The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  and 
Epilepsy  Act  of  1972. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  20  mil- 
lion American  suffer  from  chronic  neuro- 
logical or  disabling  sensory  disorders. 
Impairments  range  from  speech  defects 
and  hearing  problems  to  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  causing  crippling  and 
death. 

These  conditions  include  mxiltiple 
sclerosis,  cerebral  palsey.  epilepsy,  stroke, 
muscular  dystrophy,  Parkinson's  disease, 
spinal  injury,  mental  retardation,  hear- 
ing impairment,  hearing  disorders,  and 
many  others. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-term  Care  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  I  have  found  that 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  individuals  af- 
fected by  these  conditions  to  have  multi- 
ple handicaps.  What  is  more,  I  am  told 
that  people  affected  by  these  chronic, 
long-term  care  conditions  are  confined 
more  to  bed.  chair,  and  house,  and  need 
more  assistance  in  daily  living  than  vic- 
tims of  most  all  other  diseases  combined. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  known 
cures  for  the  vast  majority  of  these  prob- 
lems. This  means  that  millions  of  individ- 
uals continue  to  suffer  grave  disabilities, 
that  millions  of  families  must  struggle  to 
provide  them  with  the  assistance  they 
need.  Since  there  is  a  distinct  absence 
of  Government  programs  to  help  families 
support  these  individuals  in  their  own 
homes,  great  numbers  turn  to  nursing 
homes  for  assistance.  Most  families  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  nursing  homes. 

These  disabilities  take  their  toll  not 
only  from  the  individual  and  his  family 
but  deplete  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  as 
well.  They  produce  long-term  disability 
often  lasting  from  childhood  throughout 
life.  The  estimated  cost  of  care  for  these 
neurological   and   sensory   disorders   Is 


about  $10.5  billion  yearly.  Multiple  scle- 
rosis alone  accounts  for  $2  billion  eco- 
nomic loss. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  an  all-out  at- 
tack against  these  disorders.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  my  bill. 

In  terms  of  measuring  our  present  ef- 
fort, I  acknowledge  the  great  strides 
made  by  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  which  has  since  1947  awarded 
more  than  $16  million  in  grants  for  re- 
search and  postdoctoral  fellowships  to 
develop  cures  for  these  conditions. 

We  are  still  a  long  way,  however,  from 
finding  a  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis,  or 
MS,  which  is  a  disease  characterized 
by  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  although  our 
knowledge  Is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Most  investigators  presently  be- 
lieve that  MS  is  probably  the  result  of  an 
infection  contracted  at  an  early  age, 
which  does  not  usually  appear  as  an 
overt  disease  until  sometime  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40.  MS  is  known  as  the 
great  crippler  of  young  adults  strik- 
ing them  down  in  their  prime;  there  are 
almost  no  cases  of  the  onset  of  MS  after 
age  50. 

Fortunately,  titiere  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  research  underwav  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  specifically 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke — NINDS. 
However,  NINDS  is  just  one  of  the  10 
Institutes  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  has  received  the  lestst 
favored  treatment  in  terms  of  publicity 
or  appropriations.  This  is  particularly 
true  now  that  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized major  attacks  on  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  Last  year  NINDS  received  only 
$116  minion  as  compared,  for  example, 
with  $612  million  appropriated  for  the 
Nationsd  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  $100  million 
increase  In  the  authorizations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  NINDS  followed  by  a 
$125  million  Increase  and  a  $150  million 
increase  for  the  second  and  third  year 
respectively.  The  bill  would  also  author- 
ized six  new  centers  for  clinical  research 
into,  training  in  and  demonstration  of, 
advEuiced  diagnostic  and  treatment 
methods  for  multiple  sclerosis  and  14 
new  clinical  research  and  treatment  cen- 
ters for  other  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders  which  I  have  mentioned  previ- 
ously. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill  to- 
day, I  hope  to  give  some  visibility  to  the 
NINDS  and  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  needs  to  overcome  this  series  of 
chronic  and  crippling  diseases.  I  do  not 
intend  to  suggest,  however,  that  other 
diseases  or  disorders  are  unimportant  nor 
do  I  suggest  that  the  other  institutes  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  should 
be  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  they  too  should  receive  special  at- 
tention from  the  Congress  and  increased 
funding.  Particularly  is  this  true  for  the 
National  Institute  for  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  which  is  almost  as 
underfunded  as  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Disease  and  Stroke. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  arthritis  and  neu- 


rolobical  disorders  are  quite  commonly 
foimd  in  nursing  homes  and  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  my  interest  in  this  bill. 

I  add  in  closing  that  I  have  introduced 
legislation  earlier  this  session  that  would 
expand  the  scope  of  medicare  to  provide 
suinx>rtive  services  for  disabled  individ- 
uals in  their  own  homes.  This  would  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  families  who  strug- 
gle to  help  take  care  of  their  loved  ones 
who  fall  victims  to  these  diseases. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  help 
us  find  the  techniques  to  care  for  victims 
of  multiple  sclerosis,  epilepsy,  muscular 
dystrophy,  and  other  neurological  dis- 
eases, wherever  they  are. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3665.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1306(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  investment  of 
war  risk  insurance  fimd  in  securities  of, 
or  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  commimica- 
tion  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  connection  with  this  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secbetary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16, 1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  Intro- 
duction and  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  section 
1306(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  investment  of 
the  war  risk  insurance  fund  in  securities  of, 
or  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States." 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  amend  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  permit,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  portions  of  the  aviation  war 
risk  revolving  fund  to  be  invested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  securities  of 
the  United  States  or  in  securities  that  are 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  United  States.  The  bUl  additionally  pro- 
vides that  the  interest  smd  benefits  accruing 
from  these  securities  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  that  fund. 

The  present  aviation  war  risk  Insurance 
program,  as  provided  for  In  title  XIII  of  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  S  1531-1542). 
provides  for  war  risk  Insurance  policies  to  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  certain  con- 
ditions (49  U.S.C.  i  1532)  and  for  the  pre- 
miums received  In  consideration  for  such 
policies  to  be  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund 
in  the  Treasury  (49  U.S.C.  f  1536(a)).  There 
is  no  express  authority  under  the  existing 
title  to  Invest  the  premiimis  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fund.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  advised  us  that  the  Investment  of  treas- 
ury revolving  funds  Is  a  common  practice  but 
that  express  statutory  authority  Is  a  prereq- 
uisite to  such  investment. 

Examples  of  such  authority  are  found  In 
38  U.S.C.  !  6228  which  confers  authority  to 
Invest  and  reinvest  money  In  the  General 
Post  Fund  of  tbe  Veterans  Administration; 
10  U.S.C.  i  2601(d)  which  confers  Investment 
authority  In  relation  to  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration;  and  46  U.S.C. 
1 1288(a)  which  confers  investment  author- 
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ity  in  relation  to  the  maritime  war  risk  In- 
surance program.  That  section  pertaining  to 
maritime  war  risk  insurance  provides  as 
follows: 

"S 1288.  Insurance  fund;  Investments;  ap- 
propriations, 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  create  an  insurance 
fund  In  the  Treasury  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  all  moneys 
received  from  premlimis.  salvage,  or  other  re- 
coveries and  aU  receipts  In  connection  with 
this  title  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  such  fund.  Payments  of  re- 
turn premiums,  losses,  settlements.  Judg- 
ments, and  all  liabilities  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  under  this  title  shall  be  made 
from  such  fund  through  the  Division  of  Dis- 
bursement, Treasury  Department.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Invest  or  re- 
invest all  or  any  part  of  the  fund  In  securi- 
ties of  the  United  States  or  In  securities  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  The  Interest  and  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  such  securities  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  oT  the  fund." 

Hie  language  In  our  proposed  bill  closely 
follows  that  of  the  maritime  war  risk  pro- 
gteza,  as  the  Treasury  Department  has  Indi- 
cated to  us  that  this  language  Is  acceptable, 
and  since  the  aviation  war  risk  Insurance  pro- 
gram has  closely  followed  the  maritime  war 
risk  Insurance  provisions.  As  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
explained  in  reporting  on  the  aviation  bill  In 
1951: 

"This  bill  follows  very  closely  the  marine 
war  risk  Insurance  legislation  enacted  on 
September  7,  1950.  It  varies  first  only  In  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  It  applicable  to  air- 
craft and  secondly,  It  Is  more  restrictive  than 
the  marine  legislation  In  that  It  limits  the 
Insurance  to  war-risk  Insurance.  Further- 
more, the  bill  authorizes  suits  under  It  In  the 
district  courts  rather  than  In  the  admiralty 
courts."  (S.  Rept.  No.  128,  82d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1951). p.  4) 

In  1962,  the  maritime  war  risk  Insurance 
program  was  amended  by  Public  Law  87-743, 
(76  Stat.  740),  and  codified  at  46  V&.O. 
11288(a),  for  the  purpoae  of  expressly  au- 
thorizing Investment  of  the  funds  reposing 
In  the  maritime  war  risk  Insurance  fund.  In 
reporting  out  that  bUl,  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  concluded 
that  the  1962  maritime  war  risk  Insurance 
legislation  was  essentially  Identical  to  the 
then-existing  aviation  program  except  for 
the  1962  bill's  grant  of  Investment  authority. 
(H.  Rept.  No.  3220,  87th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.. 
(1962),  reprinted  at  1962  U.S.  Cjde  Cong.  & 
Ad.  News,  2782) . 

Today,  In  view  of  the  rather  sizable  sxun 
of  money  that  Is  currently  available  In  the 
aviation  war  risk  revolving  fund  and  the 
possible  continued  growth  of  the  fund,  we 
recommend  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, which  Is  similar  to  the  1962  amend- 
ment to  the  maritime  act,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  and  re- 
Invest  all  or  any  part  of  the  aviation  war 
risk  Insurance  revolving  fund  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

As  of  December  31,  1971,  the  fund  balance 
reflected  total  earned  premiums  of  W,- 
158,837.54  and  premium  deposits  of  $1,629,- 
468.58.  The  amount  representing  premium 
deposits  fiuctuates  only  slightly  while  the 
earned  premium  account  continues  to  grow 
(presently  at  the  rate  of  $400,000.00  per 
month).  Included  In  the  earned  premium 
totals  Is  an  accounts  receivable  Item  of 
$4,881,854.77  representing  a  loan  made  by 
the  Department  to  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways In  connection  with  the  hijacking  and 
subsequent  destruction  of  their  Boeing  747 
aircraft  on  September  6,  1970  In  Cairo,  Egypt. 
The  cash  balance  remaining  is  approximately 
$5,000,000.00. 

In  summary,  this  Department  feels  that 


authority  should  be  granted  to  invest  these 
Insurance  premiums  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aviation  war  risk  Insurance  program.  The 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  has  ad- 
vised us  that  since  1962,  ttiey  have  earned 
In  excess  at  $1.5  million  In  Interest  on  tbe 
maritime  war  risk  revolving  fund  which  U 
considerably  smaller  than  the  Tltte  xm 
aviation  fund.  At  the  present  premium  level 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  In- 
vestment Income  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment and  Implementation  of  this  proposal 
would  be  approximately  $200,000.00. 

The  Department  has  additionally  consid- 
ered the  environmental  and  civil  rights  Im- 
plications of  this  proposed  action  and  be- 
lieves that  Implementation  of  this  proposal 
would  have  no  significant  Impact  In  these 
areas. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  238.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  July  20,  1972,  as  "National 
Moon  Walk  Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olution requesting  the  President  to  des- 
ignate July  20,  1972,  as  "National  Moon 
Walk  Day,"  in  recognition  of  the  many 
achievements  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram and  in  commemoration  of  the  an- 
'niversary  of  the  first  moon  walk  on 
July  20, 1969. 

In  October  of  1957,  the  United  States 
was  catapulted  into  the  space  program 
when  the  Soviet  Union  annoimced  the 
launch  of  Sputnik  I.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  space  age,  the  dramatic  and 
challenging  quest  by  man  to  explore  the 
universe  beyond  the  planet  Earth. 

The  principle  of  rocket  flight,  however, 
was  net  new.  Rocket  technology  that 
would  make  space  travel  a  reality,  was 
directly  derived  from  the  accelerated 
military  missile  programs  growing  out 
of  the  cold  war  atmosphere  of  the  early 
1950's. 

Until  the  launch  of  Sputnik  I  the  high- 
est priority  and  support  in  rocket  flight 
wsis  for  operational  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  with  nuclear  warheads. 
After  Sputnik  I,  however,  it  was  clear 
that  the  United  States  had  to  institute 
a  soimd,  long-range  space  program  on  a 
reasonable  and  purposeful  basis.  It  was 
obvious  that  space  exploration  had  vital 
technical  and  scientific  value  with  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  future. 

Our  space  program,  as  we  know  it,  was 
created  as  a  result  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  This 
act  created  a  civilian  agency  called  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, NASA  for  short,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  directing  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  in  space.  NASA  be- 
gan functioning  on  October  1,  1958,  1 
year  after  Sputnik  I. 

The  l^ace  Act  also  enumerated  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  coimtry  in  the 
conquest  of  space.  The  space  program 
was  to  be  conducted  so  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
national  goals: 


First,  expansion  of  human  knowledge 
of  phenomena  in  the  atmosphere  and 
space; 

Second,  improvement  of  aeronautical 
and  space  vehicles; 

Third,  development  and  operation  of 
vehicles  to  carry  equipment  into  space; 

Fourth,  establishment  of  long-range 
studies  of  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
utilization  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities for  peaceful  and  scientific  pur- 
poses; 

Fifth,  preservation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  aeronautical 
and  space  science  and  technology; 

Sixth,  transmission  of  information 
concerning  defense  to  those  agencies 
concerned  with  defense  work  and  trans- 
mission of  information  on  aeronautics 
and  space  sciences  from  those  agencies 
concerned  with  defense  to  NASA; 

Seventh,  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions in  fields  related  to  peaceful  uses 
of  space;  and 

Eighth,  close  cooperation  between  all 
interested  agencies  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort. 

In  its  first  28  months  of  operation, 
NASA  grew  from  8,000  to  16,000  persons 
with  the  largest  growth  to  come  after 

1960.  In  1960  it  was  decided  that  the 
operations  of  NASA  should  be  reviewed. 
It  was  at  this  point  NASA  was  trying  to 
move  into  manned  flight.  Project  Mer- 
cury was  well  under  way  but  little  post- 
Mercury  fimdlng  was  present  in  the 
FY  1962  budget  as  presented  to  Congress 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  January  of 

1961.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the 
President  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  valid  scientific  reasons  for 
continuing  manned  spaceflight  beyond 
Mercury. 

In  January  1961,  John  P.  Kennedy  took 
ofiQce  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  new  President  appointed  James  E. 
Webb  Administrator  of  NASA  and  in 
February  he  asked  Webb  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  to  review 
the  overall  U£.  space  program.  In  April 
Yuri  Gagarin  became  the  first  man  in 
space,  and  NASA  spokesmen,  testifying 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  after  this  event,  were 
pressed  to  admit  that  NASA  could  ac- 
complish a  manned  lunar  landing  before 
1970  if  funding  was  Increased.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  was  asked  to  investigate  this 
possibiUty.  This  report,  as  well  as  the 
suborbital  flight  of  Alan  B.  Shepard  on 
May  5,  1961,  brought  to  a  climax  the 
NASA  recommendation  for  undertaking 
a  lunar  landing  mission  in  that  decade. 

On  May  25,  1961,  President  Kennedy, 
in  an  address  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  announced  a  lunar  landing 
mission  before  the  end  of  the  decade  as 
the  prime  national  space  goal.  The  his- 
toric decision  to  push  ahead  with  Proj- 
ect Apollo  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
congressional  action  and  public  opinion. 
NASA  began  immediately  to  work  toward 
that  goal. 

The  success  of  the  Apollo  program  and 
the  commitment  of  the  Nation  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  before  the  end  of  the 
decade  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
Americans  walked  on  the  moon  for  the 
flrst  time  on  July  20, 1969. 
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Apollo  11  was  the  first  of  the  Apollo 
flights  to  land  men  on  the  moon.  Apollo 
8  and  Apollo  10  had  orbited  the  moon 
earlier  but  no  landing  was  involved. 
Crewmen  aboard  Apollo  11  were  Neil  A. 
Armstrong,  spacecraft  commander,  Col. 
Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr.,  lunar  module  pilot, 
and  Col.  Michael  Collins,  command 
module  pilot.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  the  United  States  has  always 
emphasized  that  its  space  program  was 
primarily  a  civilian  effort,  and  that  the 
man  chosen  to  take  the  first  step  on  the 
surface  of  another  body  in  the  universe 
was  a  civilian  astronaut. 

During  their  brief  stay  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  set 
up  several  experiments  including  a  solar 
wind  experiment,  a  seismometer,  and  a 
laser  reflector.  In  addition  they  collected 
over  50  pounds  of  loose  surface  material 
and  selected  rocks. 

Apollo  12  was  laimched  on  November 
14,  1969;  and.  on  November  19,  1969,  the 
lunar  module.  Intrepid  landed  on  the 
lunar  surface.  Capt.  Charles  Coru-ad,  Jr., 
spacecraft  commander,  Capt.  Richard  P. 
Gordan,  Jr.,  command  module  pilot,  and 
Capt.  Alan  L.  Bean,  lunar  module  pilot 
were  the  crewmen. 

Captain  Com-ad  and  Captain  Bean 
were  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  longer 
than  the  crew  of  Apollo  11,  and  deployed 
several  experiments  designed  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  universe.  Among 
these  were  a  seismometer,  surface  mag- 
netometer, and  an  ionosphere  detector. 

The  rock  samples  brought  back  by 
Apollo  12  weighed  approximately  75 
pounds,  and  varied  from  fine-grained  to 
coarse-grained.  These  rocks  varied  sub- 
stantially from  those  brought  back  by 
Apollo  11,  providing  dramatic  proof  that 
the  moon  is  a  nonhomogenous  body  with 
a  complex  history. 

Apollo  13  was  launched  on  April  11, 
1970,  with  crew  members  Capt.  James  A. 
liOvell,  Jr.,  spacecraft  commander,  Fred 
W.  Haise.  Jr.,  lunar  module  pilot,  and 
John  L.  Swlgert,  Jr.,  command  module 
pilot  aboard. 

Trouble  seemed  to  plague  this  partic- 
ular flight  from  the  beginning.  Among 
other  things,  there  was  a  last  minute 
crew  change  when  it  was  learned  that 
Thomas  K.  Mattingly,  the  command 
module  pilot,  had  been  exposed  to  Ger- 
man measles.  Backup  command  module 
pilot,  John  Swigert  was  called  to  active 
participation. 

Apollo  13  had  not  even  reached  the 
moon  when  the  No.  2  liquid  oxygen  tank 
in  the  service  module  exploded.  This  tank 
provided  the  oxygen  needed  by  two  fuel 
cells  to  generate  electric  power  which 
operated  the  systems  In  the  command 
and  service  modules.  In  the  harrowing 
hours  that  followed,  all  of  the  resources 
at  NASA's  command  worked  overtime  to 
bring  those  three  men  home  safely.  Al- 
though the  aborted  mission  must  be 
classed  ofacially  as  a  failure,  in  a  much 
larger  sense,  because  of  the  brilliant  dem- 
onstration of  the  human  capability 
imder  almost  unbearable  stress,  it  must 
also  be  classifled  as  the  most  successful 
failure  in  the  history  of  spaceflight. 

Apollo  14,  Apollo  15,  and  Apollo  16 
have  all  followed  the  near  perfect  ex- 
amples set  by  Apollo  11  and  Apollo  12. 
All  have  landed  on  the  moon,  set  up  ex- 


periments, taken  valuable  pictures,  and 
retiu-ned  to  earth  with  priceless  limar 
soil  and  rock  samples. 

Apollo  11  launched  yet  another  era 
in  technological  achievement  and  chal- 
lenge. Man  is  no  longer  tied  to  one  planet 
in  the  solar  system,  and  with  this  new 
age  of  discovery,  comes  the  challenge 
of  a  New  World  before  us.  This  New 
World  is  for  all  mankind  with  benefits 
for  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 

I  think  It  is  fitting  that  we  salute  the 
future  of  man  in  space  by  declaring 
July  20,  1972,  "National  Moon  Walk 
Day." 

The  achievements  of  the  space  pro- 
gram have  not  only  stretched  our  hori- 
zons, they  have  contributed  to  a  better 
life  for  all  of  us  here  on  earth.  Continued 
space  research  may  hold  the  key  to  the 
provision  of  energy  to  meet  our  future 
needs  as  well  as  the  answers  to  other  im- 
portant technological  and  environmental 
problems. 

The  placing  of  man's  foot  on  the  moon 
is  symbolic  of  these  more  important  and 
more  tangible  achievements.  It  was  an 
act  which  captured  the  imagination  and 
it  deserves  commemoration. 

Mr.  President,  I  susk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  238 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  recognition 
of  the  many  achievements  of  the  national 
space  program  and  In  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  moon  walk  on  July  20, 
1969,  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
July  20,  1972,  as  "National  Moon  Walk  Day", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  tTnited 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

S.    3581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3581,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
999,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  benefits  and  improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  im- 
der the  OASDI  program,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal -State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 


THE  WAR,  GOLD,  AND  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
again  there  is  much  comment  about  the 
recent  heavy  escalation  by  this  admin- 
istration of  the  war  in  Vietnam  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  political  and  military 
implications;  but  little  comment  about 
what  said  escalation  is  doing  and  will 
do  to  our  economy. 

On  May  9,  gold  sold  on  the  London 
market  at  $54  an  ounce. 

On  May  24,  the  price  went  above  $58 
an  ounce. 

Yesterday,  the  price  of  gold  hit  $60  an 
ounce,  and  closed  at  $59.45. 

The  press  stated: 

European  bankers  pointed  out  that  the 
more  gold  prices  exceed  the  ofBclal  price  of 
$38  an  ounce,  the  weaker  the  doUar  seems 
to  look  psychologically.  That  compounds  the 
task  of  restoring  confidence. 

As  we  continue  to  face  the  serious  and 
mounting  demands  for  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  for  our  pressing  domestic 
needs,  it  would  be  interesting  to  obtain  a 
reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  just  how 
many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  the 
United  States  has  expended  recently 
abroad,  and  what  reward  has  come  from 
those  billions. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    REPORT    ON 
THE  MOSCOW  SUMMIT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  12  days  President  Nixon  has  created 
a  new  era  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Three  years  of  quiet,  intelligent  bargain- 
ing imder  the  President's  personal 
leadership,  have  produced  agreements  on 
arms  control,  space  exploration,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  health  and 
scientific  exchanges  which,  coupled  with 
past  and  future  pacts  on  Berlin,  Euro- 
pean security,  and  expanded  trade,  mark 
the  start  of  the  end  to  the  cold  war. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia 
are  the  two  most  powerful  nations  on 
earth.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  have 
agreed  to  unite  this  power  for  peace,  for 
the  future  of  the  world's  children  rather 
than  choosing  to  continue  the  tactic  of 
fear  which  has  surrounded  every  minor 
international  dispute  since  World  War 

n. 

We  will  continue  to  have  disagreements 
in  the  future.  The  need  for  a  strong 
American  defense  has  not  evaporated  in 
a  cloud  of  euphoria.  But  reasonable  men 
have  met  at  the  summit  and  foimd  they 
can  agree  to  scrap  petty  rivalries  and 
begin  to  establish  the  apparatus  for 
peaceful  cooperation  and  the  pursuit  of 
world  justice.  This  will  be  Richard 
Nixon's  page  in  history.  He  has  earned 
it. 


PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OP  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
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There  are  numerous  problems  concern- 
ing the  implementation  of  this  act  which 
have  caused  confusion,  despair,  and  dis- 
gust among  those  to  whom  the  law  is 
applicable. 

While  there  is  still  a  tremendous  lack 
of  information,  many  associations  have 
picked  up  the  ball  and  are  disseminating 
detailed  information  concerning  the 
applicability  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  to  specific  industries. 

One  fine  example  of  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy is  a  booklet  entitled,  "Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Law,  a  Retailers 
Guide,"  published  by  the  American 
Retail  Federation. 

This  38-page  book  provides  informa- 
tion in  a  clear  and  easily  understood 
form  concerning  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  and  its  standards  ap- 
plicable to  the  retailing  industry. 

I  congratulate  the  American  Retail 
Federation  for  its  effort  to  assist  retail- 
ers throughout  the  Nation  in  under- 
standing and  complying  with  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Gene  A. 
Keeney,  president  of  the  American  Re- 
tail Federation,  concerning  the  actions 
of  the  federation  with  regard  to  OSHA, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  together  with 
the  introduction  froin  the  guide  itself, 
which  states  the  purpose  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  "The  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Law,  a  Retail- 
er's Guide." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

American  Retaii.  Federation, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  19. 1972. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
New  Seruite  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  I  would  like  to 
first  thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  the 
problems  caused  by  the  burdensome  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  the  WiUlams-Stel- 
ger  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

There  are  indeed  many  problems  caused 
by  this  Act.  Retailing,  although  not  one  of 
the  so-called  "target  Industries"  has  already 
received  its  share  of  citations  and/or  pen- 
alties, which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
were  for  very  minor  "offenses". 

RetaUlng  is  trying  to  comply  with  these 
regulations,  but  many  are  very  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible  to  understand,  and  others  are  to 
say  the  least  irrelevant. 

To  illustrate  our  good  faith  in  trying  to 
comply  with  this  difficult  law  and  the  regu- 
lations, I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  booklet, 
published  by  the  American  Retail  Federation 
which  attempts  to  help  our  members  to  un- 
derstand this  law.  Further,  the  Federation  is 
preparing  a  questionnaire  for  Its  members, 
asking  them  to  tell  us  what  problems  they 
are  having  complying  with  the  regulations. 

To  reiterate,  thank  you  for  your  interest  In 
this  problem.  Please  contact  us  If  there  is  any 
help  that  we   can  give  you  on  this  Issue, 
especially  as  It  pertains  to  retailing. 
Cordially, 

Oenx. 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  Is  to  review  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA) 
of  1970  and  its  application  to  the  retail 
Industry. 

This  booklet  wUl  consist  of  three  parts:  a 
discussion  of  the  Act  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures; a  review  of  the  national  consensus 


standards  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  lAbor  under  the  Act,  insofar  as  they  apply 
to  the  retail  Industry;  and  a  review  of  the 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements 
under  the  Act. 

Generally,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  covers  virtually  all  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  Including  the  retail  in- 
dustry. The  Act  simply  provides  that  it  is  the 
obligation  of  employers  to  furnish  a  safe 
place  to  work,  free  from  recognized  hazards 
causing  or  likely  to  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  and  to  follow  specific  health 
and  safety  standards  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Nixon  in  1970;  however  the  Act 
did  not  take  effect  untU  April  28,  1971.  Since 
the  Act  went  Into  effect,  there  have  been 
numerous  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  will  be  the  major 
purpose  of  this  booklet  to  outline,  not  only 
the  Act  Itself,  but  also  to  explain  (In  one 
handy  reference  guide)  those  regulations 
which  affect  retailing — especially  as  they  ap- 
ply to  recordkeeping  and  reporting  of  occu- 
pational injuries  and  illnesses. 


ADVANCES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
CARPET  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
recently  privileged  to  attend  an  exposi- 
tion featuring  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  the  American  carpet  in- 
dustry. Because  of  these  advances,  the 
American  consumer  today  gets  a  safer, 
longer  lasting,  better  styled,  and  made 
carpet  than  in  1950  for  the  same  or  even 
less  money  than  in  1950.  In  addition,  the 
carpet  industry  has  become  one  of  the 
major  economic  factors  in  our  economy, 
employing  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
American  work  force  and  accounting  for 
more  than  $4.7  billion  in  sales  annually. 
This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
carpet  industry,  its  management,  and  its 
employees.  Because  of  its  particular  sig- 
nificance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  a  speech  by  Mr.  Walter  Gui- 
nan  entitled  "American  Profits  Prom 
Carpet  Industry,"  which  summarizes  the 
progress  being  made  by  this  great  indus- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Profits  From  Carpet  Industry 

(Speech  by  Mr.  Walter  Gulnan) 
The  Carpet  St  Rug  Institute,  made  up  of 
115  manufacturers  located  In  18  States  and 
330  suppliers  located  throughout  the  United 
States,  represents  over  90%  of  the  carpet 
industry.  We  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  welcome  all  Senators,  Congressmen  and 
distinguished  guests  to  the  industry's  pres- 
entation "America  Profits  From  the  Carpet 
Industry."  We  thank  you  for  attending  and 
hope  that  you  enjoy  our  presentation. 

Carpet  is  beautiful  and  its  colors,  textures 
and  designs  beautify  our  sturoundlngs.  It 
enhances  real  estate  and  makes  our  living 
and  working  environments  quieter.  It  pro- 
vides a  better  way  of  life. 

In  1960  our  industry  produced  72  million 
square  yards  of  carpet.  This  year  our  indus- 
try is  producing  carpet  at  an  annual  rate  of 
850  million  square  yards — an  increase  in 
production  of  ten  times  the  1950  produc- 
tion rate. 

In  the  past  20  years,  carpet  prices  have 
defied  the  Infiatlonary  pressiires  of  our 
economy.  On  the  projected  slide,  we  show  a 
comparison  starting  in  1950  of  the  wholesale 


price  Index — the  increase  in  the  price  of  new 
automobiles — and  the  average  price  of  carpet. 
In  1960,  the  average  price  of  carpet  declined 
while  the  wholesale  price  Index  increased  12 
points  and  the  average  price  of  new  domestic 
cars  increased  35  points.  These  increases  in 
wholesale  prices  and  the  price  of  new  cars 
continued  from  1960  to  1970.  During  this 
same  i>erlod,  the  average  price  of  carpets  con- 
tinued to  decline  so  that  In  1970,  the  average 
price  of  carpet  and  rugs  was  below  that  which 
existed  in  1950.  We  know  of  no  other  indus- 
try that  can  match  this  record. 

The  carpet  industry  has  made  other  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  economy.  In 
1950,  the  carpet  industry  was  importing  al- 
most 100%  of  the  face  fiber  materials  used 
In  its  products  and.  today,  ■  virtually  100% 
of  the  face  fibers  used  by  the  Industry  are 
purchased  from  United  States  producers. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  Importa- 
tion of  face  fibers  the  industry  has  Increased 
the  export  sales  of  carpet  and  created  a 
worldwide  demand  for  American  made  ma- 
chinery, fiber,  snythetlc  backing  and  tech- 
nology. 

Carpet  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  con- 
sumer products  in  America — steadily  increas- 
ing from  1950  retail  sales  of  1.3  billion  to  re- 
tail sales  In  excess  of  4.7  billion  in  1971. 

The  carpet  Industry  and  its  related  or- 
ganizations currently  employ  over  2,000,000 
people.  The  industry's  phenomenal  growth 
has  been  responsible  for  creating  many  new 
industries,  such  as  syn.  fiber — syn.  back- 
ings— and  expanding  other  industries  such  as 
trucking — distribution  and  retail.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  today  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  throughout  the  United  States 
who  are  carpet  retailers  who  were  not  in 
business  in  1950.  Much  of  this  growth  can 
be  attributed  to  the  tremendous  research 
and  development  activities  by  our  industry 
and  its  suppliers. 

The  industry  has  been  responsible  for 
some  dramatic  improvements  in  the  func- 
tion and  service  characteristics  of  its  prod- 
ucts during  the  past  20  years.  Without  in- 
creasing the  price  of  its  products,  the  carpet 
industry  is  today  making  a  far  superior 
product  to  that  which  we  produced  20  years 
ago. 

In  this  slide  we  have  tested,  on  a  wear 
tester  approved  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  two  comparable  samples — one 
made  in  1950,  the  other  made  In  1972.  The 
1950  carpet  would  have  provided  the  con- 
sumer with  the  equivalent  of  3  to  5  years 
of  home  wear.  The  carpet  made  in  1972  will 
provide  the  consumer  with  6  to  10  years  of 
home  wear.  Both  carpets  retailed  at  $5.00 
per  square  yard.  In  a  similar  test  on  carpet 
that  retails  for  $11.00  per  square  yard,  the 
1950  carpet  would  have  lasted  the  equivalent 
of  6  to  9  years  of  home  wear  while  the  1972 
carpet  will  provide  the  consumer  with  10  to 
15  years  of  home  wear. 

But  Increased  wearabiUty  Is  only  part  of 
the  carpet  story.  In  1950,  the  average  con- 
stuner  had  to  work  4  to  5  hours  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  1  square  yard  of  carpet.  With 
today's  higher  wages,  and  the  decrease  in 
carpet  costs,  a  worker  only  has  to  work  IVi 
to  2  hours  to  earn  the  amount  needed  to  buy 
today's  longer  wearing  carpet. 

One  of  the  major  breakthroughs  in  the 
carpet  industry  has  been  the  development  of 
new  and  better  synthetic  fibers.  Carpet  is 
both  easier  and  less  expensive  to  maintain. 
In  this  slide,  we  show  a  comparison  of  the 
service  and  maintenance  characteristics  of  a 
1972  carpet  as  compared  to  a  similar  carpet 
manufactured  in  1950.  This  Is  Just  another 
example  of  how  o\ir  products  give  the  con- 
sumer more  value  for  his  dollar. 

Carpet  has  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion In  noise  abatement  which  is  a  major 
Intrusion  upon  our  lives.  Noise  distracts,  cre- 
ates tension.  Impairs  concentration  and 
reduces  productivity. 

Because  of  Its  superior  sound  absorption 
qualities,  carpet  is  being  used  In  many  areas 
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of  construction  to  reduce  floor-borne  noise. 
Airborne  noise  Is  cut  In  half.  Carpet  reduces 
floor-above  to  floor-below  sounds.  It  absorbs 
as  much  noise  as  an  acoustical  celling  and 
reduces  building  costs. 

The  use  of  carpet  for  its  sound  absorp- 
tion qualities  has  contributed  to  faster  pa- 
tient recovery  In  hospitals,  improved  student 
concentration  in  schools  and  greater  effi- 
ciency and  better  environments  in  offices, 
homes,  stores,  churches  and  theaters. 

Today's  carpets  provide  a  healthier  environ- 
ment by  reducing  allergies  and  the  presence 
of  beatles  and  silver  fish. 

Carpet  is  safe  to  live  with  and  to  walk  on. 

According  to  National  Safety  Council,  the 
majority  of  home  accidents  are  caused  by 
falls.  Carpet  reduces  the  incidence  of  slips 
and  slides  In  what  might  otherwise  be  high 
accident  areas.  It  protects  people  In  a  hurry. 
And  when  falls  do  occur,  carpet  cushions  the 
Impact  to  reduce  the  risk  of  serious  injury. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  took  the  safety  feature  of  carpet 
Into  consideration  in  permitting  its  use  In 
homes  for  the  elderly. 

Carpet  has  become  so  widely  used  that  all 
of  us  take  it  for  granted.  We  have  come  to  ex- 
pect that  carpet  will  be  used  in  public  build- 
ings, schools,  colleges,  offices,  churches, 
stores,  theaters,  hotels,  motels,  hospitals 
and  other  public  facilities. 

I  think  you  will  see  from  this  presentation 
that  carpet  provides  a  more  pleasant  and 
safer  environment  for  all  of  us  wherever  we 
may  be.  The  fantastic  growth  of  the  carpet 
Industry  from  70  million  square  yards  In 
1950  to  over  750  Square  yards  in  1971  Is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
in  America  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CABPET  INDU3TRT   ASKING   OF  ITS 
GOVERNMENT 

To  provide  an  atmosphere  to  continue  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all 
America. 

Examine  for  a  moment  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  helped  to  make  our  country 
great. 

I  have  here  a  newspaper  from  New  York — 
London — Paris — yes,  power  to  create  de- 
mand— merchandising  keeps  our  Nation  em- 
ployed— and  we  are  an  important  part  of 
merchandising — take  for  example — coZor — In 
1950,  the  consumer  had  a  very  narrow  selec- 
tion of  color  as  compared  with  today's  selec- 
tion of  an  extensive  expanse  of  color  selec- 
tion to  meet  the  most  discriminating  choice 
of  consumers. 

Our  industry  is  able  to  produce  multi- 
colored, p>attemed  carpets  at  production 
rates  that  are  50  times  greater  than  those 
which  existed  in  1950.  In  1950  our  Industry 
was  producing  carpet  at  the  rate  of  17  square 
yards  per  minute.  Today  we  have  the  capa- 
bility of  producing  carpet  at  the  rate  of  25 
square  yards  per  minute. 

By  the  nature  of  our  product,  our  Industry 
will  resist  having  our  carpets  become  a  com- 
modity item  and  hindering  our  potential 
growth.  These  are  some  of  the  basic  founda- 
tions that  sets  the  U.S.  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  our  industry 
and  hope  that  the  brief  survey  of  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  last  20  years  will 
continue  to  be  a  valid  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  under  the  free  enterprise 
system.  America  profits  from  the  carpet 
Industry. 

Distribution  of  retail  carpet  tales  by  States, 
1971 
State 

Alabama $45,648,000 

Alaska   5,569,000 

Arizona 42,126,000 

Arkansas 17,469,000 

California 438,348,000 

Colorado  61,499,000 

Connecticut 79,492,000 

DeUware 16,708,000 


Florida    $176,215,000 

Georgia 124,712,000 

HawaU 24,  752,  000 

Idaho 15,  280,  000 

Illinois    372,345,000 

Indiana 125,474,000 

Iowa 83,157,000 

Kansas    44,411,000 

Kentucky 44.839,000 

Louisiana   30,559,000 

Maine    9,996,000 

Maryland   97,342,000 

Massachusetts 139,992,000 

Michigan 235, 572,  000 

Minnesota    127,  330,  000 

Mississippi   18,850,000 

Missouri    122,856,000 

Montana 12, 138,  000 

Nebraska 46,  362,  000 

Nevada    9,282,000 

New  Hampshire 11, 186, 000 

New    Jersey 192,018,000 

New  Mexico 16,374,000 

New  York— 492,898,000 

North  Carolina 93,820,000 

North  Dakota 14.328,000 

Ohio 266,750,000 

Oklahoma 35,  369,  000 

Oregon    48,457,000 

Pennsylvania 316,588,000 

Rhode   Island 16,850,000 

South  Carolina 43.887,000 

South  Dakota 13,042,000 

Tennessee 75,  779,  000 

Texas 191,352,000 

Utah    44,173,000 

Vermont 8,044,000 

Virginia 70,  734,  000 

Washington > 84,585,000 

West  Virginia 37,223,000 

Wisconsin 121,951,000 

Wyoming    6,283,000 

District  of  Columbia 35,986,000 

Grand  total 4,760,000.000 

AMERICA  PROFITS  FROM  U.S.  CARPET  INDUSTRY 


Stote 


Retail  value  of        Manufac- 

carpets  and  luring 

rugs  produced    employment 


Alatiama W7, 200,  COO  600 

Arkansas 109,400,000  1,200 

Caliiornia 347,400.000  3,500 

Georgia 2,713.200,000  25,100 

Kentucky 42,800,000  500 

Massachusetts 42,800,000  800 

Mississippi 66,600.000  740 

Montana 24,000,000  275 

New  Jersey 33,400,000  400 

North  Carolina 261,800,000  2,900 

Oklahoma 142.800,000  1,870 

Pennsylvania 295,000.000  5,900 

South  Carolina 319.000,000  5.000 

Tennessee 133,000,000  1,400 

Texas 19,000,000  200 

Virginia 133,000,000  1,400 

Total  United  States 4,760,000.000  55,000 


Source:  The  Carpet  &  Rug  Institute,  Inc.,  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 


EXTENSION  URGED  FOR  EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION  ACT   OP    1972 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1972  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Thousands  of  jobless  workers  in  18 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  face  the  bleak 
prospect  of  having  no  benefits  available 
to  them  beyond  the  normal  26  weeks 
on  imemployment  compensation  rou- 
tinely available  during  the  least  diffi- 
cult of  times. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  sit- 


uation, I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  urging  his  support  for  the 
extension  of  this  act.  Joining  me  in  sign- 
ing this  letter  was  every  Republican 
Senator  from  the  18  States  now  in  jeop- 
ardy of  losing  this  entitlement:  Lowell 
P.  Weicker,  Jr.  of  Connecticut;  Jacob  K. 
jAviTS  of  New  York;  Edward  W.  Brooke 
of  Massachusetts;  Len  B.  Jordan  of 
Idaho;  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon; 
Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont;  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  of  Maine;  Robert  W. 
Packwood  of  Oregon;  George  D.  Aiken 
of  Vermont;  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Mich- 
igan; Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska;  Milton  R. 
Young  of  North  Dakota. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Jamks  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,   Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secret  art:  Within  the  next  few 
days  you  will  be  submitting  to  the  Congress 
your  recommendations  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1972. 

Unless  this  act  is  extended — and  your  rec- 
oimnendatlons  will  be  of  critical  Importance 
to  Its  prospects  In  the  Congress — thousands 
of  unemployed  workers  in  18  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  face  an  early  exhaustion  of 
their  benefits  and  have  no  other  recotirses 
but  to  seek  relief  from  already  hard-pressed 
state  and  local  governments.  As  of  May,  these 
included:  Alaska,  California,  Coimectlcut, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  the  less  than  three  month  period  end- 
ing April  16,  according  to  yovir  department's 
jstatlstlcs,  637,000  workers  received  average 
benefits  of  $54.69  per  week  which  they  would 
not  have  received  hEul  this  emergency  13 
week  extension  not  been  In  effect. 

While  we  expect  that  the  national  em- 
ployment picture  will  continue  to  Improve 
over  the  course  of  the  next  year,  many  states 
with  hlgher-than-average  rates  of  imem- 
ployment will  take  longer  to  catch  up  with 
the  average  Improvement  taking  place  na- 
tion-wide. 

The  unevermess  of  the  unemployment  pic- 
ture underlines  a  fundamental  fact  we  be- 
lieve you  should  consider  in  arriving  at  your 
recommendations  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1972— that  is,  to  the  extent  that  the 
economic  plight  in  these  espedaUy  hard-hit 
states  is  not  eased,  overall  national  recovery 
will  be  hindered  and  slowed. 

As  you  know,  18  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  over  6.6  percent  unemployment  which 
entitles  them  to  benefits  under  the  soon-to- 
explre  1972  act.  Another  six  states  (Ala- 
bama, Hawaii,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Oklahoma 
and  Pennsylvania)  qualify  for  a  13  week  ex- 
tension under  the  terms  of  1970  legislation. 

If  employment  continues  at  a  plateau, 
even  though  at  relatively  high  levels,  1970  act 
entitlements  could  In  addition  be  sharply  re- 
duced. Alaska,  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Michigan,  California  and  Rhode  Is- 
land did  In  fact  lose  such  entitlements  since 
late  last  year. 

The  bleak  outlook  is  that  expiration  of  the 
EUnergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1972,  combined  with  a  leveltog  off  of 
unemployment  at  relatively  high  rates,  could 
leave  thousands  of  workers  In  half  of  the 
states  in  the  union  with  no  Ijeneflts  beyond 
the  normal  26  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation routinely  available  during  the 
least  difficult  of  times. 
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We  vurge  you  to  give  full  weight  to  these 
special  circumstances  and  solicit  your  sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1972. 


THE  QUALITY  OP  LIFE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  18  published 
an  article  entitled  "Measuring  the  Qual- 
ity of  Life."  This  is  a  subject  about  which 
I  have  frequently  spoken  in  the  Senate, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  gross  national  product  as  a  true 
measure  of  the  well-being  of  our  society 
and  the  quality  of  life. 

The  Journal  article,  written  by  Rich- 
ard D.  James,  reports  on  several  efforts 
to  develop  an  index  which  would  give  a 
better  indication  of  the  quality  of  life 
than  does  the  GNP.  The  Journal  quotes 
Sicco  Mansholt,  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market's  executive  com- 
mission: 

I  don't  pay  much  attention  to  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  aU  our  states  this  has 
been  something  sacred,  but  It's  the  devil.  We 
must  think  Instead  In  terms  of  the  hap- 
piness of  our  people. 

One  approach  mentioned  In  the  Jour- 
nal has  been  devised  by  William  D.  Nord- 
haus,  a  Yale  University  economist.  He 
has  developed  an  index  he  calls  a  meas- 
ure of  economic  welfare  or  MEW.  It  ex- 
cludes such  things  as  defense  spending, 
police  and  sanitation  services,  and  road 
maintenance.  These  items,  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  GNP,  do  not  really  produce 
net  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life. 
He  also  includes  some  things  that  are  not 
in  the  GNP,  such  as  the  value  of  time 
devoted  to  leisure,  and  makes  allowance 
for  various  disamenities  such  as  the  costs 
of  pollution,  urbanization,  congestion  and 
crime.  The  result  is  that  MEW  rises  con- 
siderably slower  than  GNP. 

Of  course  this  approach  still  relies 
heavily  on  measuring  the  economic  or 
material  aspects  of  life.  Other  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  about  measuring 
noneconomlc  factors,  although  the  diffi- 
culties of  doing  this  are  obvious.  The  ar- 
ticle refers  to  proposals  by  Margaret 
Mead  and  others  for  considering  the  non- 
economic  aspects. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  previously 
stated  I  feel  that  we  must  discontinue 
this  heavy  reliance  on  the  GNP  and  give 
serious  consideration  to  other  means  of 
measuring  the  national  welfare.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the- Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Measttring  thx  QuALrrT  of  Life 
(By  Richard   D.  James) 

A  topic  of  continuing  debate  these  days  is 
whether  the  quality  of  life  is  Improving  or 
deteriorating.  A  vast  range  of  Issues  now 
confronting  us  bears  on  the  matter,  from 
ecology  to  crime,  from  the  youth  culture  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Issue  reaches  business  In  the  form  of 
whether  "more  Is  better."  Sicco  Mansholt, 
president  of  the  Common  Market's  executive 
commission,  touched  on  it  recently  when 
he  remarked:  "I  don't  pay  much  attention 
to  gross  national  product.  In  all  our  states 
this  has  been  something  sacred,  but  It's  the 
devil.  We  must  think  Instead  In  terms  of 
the  happiness  of  our  people." 


As  with  many  complex  Issues,  there's  no 
yardstick  to  tell  who's  right.  Are  we  better 
off?  Certainly  people  are  better  educated. 
They  have  more  leisure  and  better  health. 
But  we  also  have  rising  rates  of  crime  and 
divorce  and  more  people  using  drugs. 

One  wishes  for  some  easy  way  to  settle  the 
matter,  a  clock,  perhaps,  that  would  count 
out  human  happiness,  much  as  the  clock  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  counts  out  our 
gross  national  product.  Little  wonder  then 
that  one  finds  more  and  more  attempts  to  de- 
vise some  measure,  a  gross  national  happi- 
ness index,  an  Index  of  the  quality  of  life. 

THE    XCONOaUST    MAGAZINE'S   INDEX 

The  Economist  magazine  of  London  took  a 
stab  at  it  not  long  ago.  It  compiled  an  index 
for  14  countries  according  to  what  It  consid- 
ered 15  Important  social  Indicators,  Including 
such  things  as  car  ownership,  divorce,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  ratio  of  television  sets 
and  telephones  to  people. 

If  a  high  rate  of  divorce  was  considered  to 
contribute  to  a  better  life,  then  the  U.S. 
ranked  first  with  an  Index  of  457.  Sweden 
ranked  second  with  336  and  Canada  third 
with  264.  If  divorce  was  counted  as  a  nega- 
tive factor,  the  U.S.  dropped  to  fifth  place 
with  an  index  of  56.  Canada  was  first  at  338 
and  Sweden  second  at  226.  A  country's  score 
In  each  category  was  its  percentage  above  or 
below  the  average  for  all  14  countries.  A 
country's  overaU  Index  -vas  compiled  by 
totaling  the  percentage  points  in  each  cate- 
gory. 

Business  Is  attempting  to  develop  an  index. 
First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  In  its 
1971  annual  report  outlined  how  It  hoped  to 
measure  10  components  that  taken  together 
should  give  an  Indication  of  the  measure 
quality  of  life  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Among  the 
categories  are  job  opportunities,  environ- 
ment, nousing,  health  and  income. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  a  con- 
servation group,  has  an  index,  though  It's 
aimed  more  at  environmental  quality.  It  In- 
cludes such  items  as  soil,  air.  water  and  liv- 
ing space.  In  1971  the  Index  declined  to  55.5 
from  67  In  1970. 

Still  another  approach  has  been  devised  by 
William  D.  Nordhaus.  a  Tale  University  econ- 
omist. He  has  modified  the  gross  national 
product  so  as  to  come  out  vrlth  an  Index  of 
household  consumption,  which  he  beUeves 
says  more  about  the  quality  of  life  than 
GNP.  which  Is  a  measure  of  total  output  of 
goods  and  services. 

He  calls  bis  index  a  measure  of  economic 
welfare  or  MEW.  It  excludes  such  things  as 
defense  spending,  police  and  sanitation  serv- 
ices and  road  maintenance.  These  items, 
whidi  are  reflected  In  ONP,  are  simply  over- 
head costs  of  running  a  complex  Industrial 
state,  Mr.  Nordhaus  reasons,  and  they  don't 
really  produce  any  net  improvement  In  the 
quaUty  of  life. 

He  also  Includes  some  things  that  aren't 
In  the  gross  national  product,  such  as  the 
value  of  time  devoted  to  leisure.  Finally,  he 
makes  allowance  for  various  disamenities 
such  as  the  costs  of  poUution,  urbanization, 
congestion  and  crime.  The  result  is  a  MEW 
that  rises  considerably  slower  than  ONP — 
54.8%  between  1947  and  1065  (the  latest  year 
for  which  Mr.  Nordhaus  made  calculations) 
as  compared  with  a  99.4%  Increase  in  GNP 
in  the  same  period. 

All  of  these  approaches  rely  heavily  on 
measuring  the  economic  or  material  aspects 
of  life — consumption,  cars,  television  sets, 
number  of  doctors.  It  can  be  argued  that 
this  is  as  far  as  one  can  or  should  go  in 
devising  a  quality  of  life  Index,  that  it  be- 
comes Impossibly  difficult  to  go  beyond  ma- 
terial or  quantitative  measures.  To  do  so 
would  load  the  index  with  such  a  high  de- 
gree of  error  as  to  destroy  any  usefulness. 

Indeed,  there  are  problems  enough  Just 
with  this  limited  approach.  Take  the  seem- 
ingly simple  exercise  of  bow  to  value  leisure 
time.  One  way  Is  according  to  the  market 


place.  If  a  person  earning  $10  an  hour  has 
an  hour  of  leisure,  it  is  worth  $10.  But  that 
leads  to  the  odd  conclusion  that  leisure  time 
for  the  poor  is  less  value  than  for  the  weal- 
thy. Observation  suggests  that  Just  the  re- 
verse might  be  true.  Because  the  poor  must 
work  longer  to  earn  a  living  wage,  their  lels- 
sure  actually  might  be  more  valuable  since 
they  have  less  of  it. 

That  raises  another  possibility.  Perhaps 
one  should  take  into  account  how  people 
themselves  value  leisure.  What  Is  it  worth  to 
a  person  to  get  an  additional  hour  of  leisure? 
Studies  of  what  commuters  are  willing  to  pay 
for  transportation  to  get  home  from  work 
faster  show  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  only 
20%  to  25%  of  their  salary  to  save  an  hour. 
In  other  words,  a  person  earning  $10  an  hour 
won't  spend  $10  for  an  additional  hour  of 
free  time,  but  he  would  pay  $2.  Is  an  hour 
of  leisure  worth  $2  or  $10? 

Mechanical  problems  such  as  this  probably 
can  be  solved  (in  the  case  of  leisure,  perhaps 
Just  by  arbitrarUy  assigning  one  value  or  the 
other) ,  but  there  are  more  bothersome  short- 
comings with  consumption  as  a  quality  of  life 
indicator.  In  a  society  such  as  ours,  which 
places  great  emphasis  on  material  goods,  no 
doubt  consimiption  does  have  a  strong  corre- 
lation to  quality  of  life.  Some  contend,  how- 
ever, that  somewhere  along  the  line  consump- 
tion leading  to  greater  craving,  restlessness 
and  unhappiness. 

Others,  like  economist  Kenneth  E.  Bould- 
Ing,  argue  that  consumption  is  a  poor  meas- 
ure because  it  is  essentially  decay — ^televi- 
sion sets  burning  out.  clothing  wearing  out. 
There  also  is  the  problem  of  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  within  our  society.  Con- 
sumption is  an  absolute  aggregate  measure, 
but  quaUty  of  life  probably  Is  relative — the 
Joneses  keeping  up  with  the  Smiths.  Thus,  a 
rapid  growth  in  overaU  consumption  coupled 
with  a  relative  lack  of  progress  on  the  part  of 
low-income  families  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
an  overall  improvement  In  quaUty  of  life. 

SOME   NONECONOMIC   FACTORS 

Finally,  arent  there  many  noneconomlc 
factors  important  to  the  quality  of  life?  Uriel 
G.  Foa,  psychologist  at  Temple  University, 
suggests  that  every  human  being  has  six 
basic  needs:  love,  status,  Information,  money, 
goods  and  services.  Some  are  economic  and 
some  aren't.  Measuring  the  ups  and  downs  in 
the  quality  of  life  with  an  index  limited  to 
the  economic  factors  assumes  that  the  non- 
economlc factors  remain  unchanged.  In  fact, 
the  two  categories  act  back  and  forth  on 
each  other  in  some  rather  Interesting  ways. 

For  instance,  a  person's  religious  beliefs 
can  directly  affect  bis  personal  constuaptlon. 
They  will  determine  how  much  of  his  per- 
sonal wealth  he  gives  to  others  and  how 
much  he  keeps  for  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
personal  consumption  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  his  religious  beliefs.  Whether  a 
man  Is  starving  or  not  is  likely  to  Influence 
how  religious  he  is. 

Prof.  Foa  maintains  that  by  Ignoring  the 
significance  of  noneconomlc  needs  we  tend  to 
see  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  ex- 
clusively in  terms  of  a  better  distribution  of 
economic  resources.  If  what  the  blacks  in  this 
country  need  is  status  or  love,  lavishing  more 
goods  and  services  on  them  Isn't  the  whole 
answer  to  improving  their  quality  of  life,  and 
this  is  where  indexes  limited  largely  to  the 
economic  side  of  things  fall  down. 

Of  course,  there  are  obvious  problems 
when  it  comes  to  measuring  the  noneconomlc 
aspects.  If  someone  gives  $10  to  another  per- 
son, he  is  $10  poorer.  If  he  gives  love,  he 
himself  Ukely  has  more  love.  With  the  non- 
economlc factors  two  and  two  don't  make 
four;  they  make  flve,  six,  or  sometimes  seven. 

Perhaps  a  part  solution  is  to  think  about 
quality  of  life  In  terms  of  patterns  rather 
than  In  absolutes — a  suggestion  made  by 
anthropologist  Margaret  Mead.  One  might 
look  at  a  pattern  of  life — what  is  available 
with  a  given  level  of  technology,  a  given 
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level  of  education,  a  given  set  of  resources — 
and  examine  whether  that  pattern  supplies 
people  with  a  degree  of  dignity  as  human 
beings  that  Is  comparable  to  the  degree  of 
dignity  of  other  people. 

In  this  way  one  can  compare  a  way  of  life 
that  has,  say,  more  material  things  and  less 
leisure  with  one  that  has  less  material  things 
and  more  leisure  or  with  one  where  people 
have  great  opportunities  to  develop  religious 
or  esthetic  values  and  much  less  material 
wealth. 

Prof.  Mead  reports  that  In  a  New  Guinea 
village  where  she  onc3  lived  the  people  felt 
they  had  attained  a  quality  of  life  compa- 
rable to  the  American  style  that  they  had 
seen  In  Life  magazine  because  they  believed 
that  what  was  needed  was  a  house  that  was 
divided  Into  rooms  and  that  had  a  separate 
kitchen.  Having  that  put  them  on  a  par  with 
Americans. 

Thus,  technological  levels  and  levels  of 
consumption  become  relatively  less  Impor- 
tant. If  one  has  the  kind  of  house  that  keeps 
out  the  rain  and  gives  dignity  in  regard  to 
one's  neighbors,  one  has  the  kina  of  house 
that  Is  needed  and  that  kind  of  house,  which 
might  be  a  thatched  hut  costing  $500,  can 
be  compared  with  one  In  our  society  that 
coets  $40,000. 

THE    PLUMBINO    PATTERN 

Patterns  are  useful,  too.  In  gauging  how 
our  own  quality  of  life  has  changed  over  the 
years.  For  instance,  anyone  livinrj  today  In  a 
house  without  Indoor  plumbing  would  be 
considered  deprived,  but  50  years  ago,  not 
necessarily  so. 

It  doesn't  automatlcaUy  follow  that  our 
quality  of  life  has  Improved  Just  because 
more  American  homes  have  Indoor  plumbing 
today  than  50  years  ago,  or  because  more 
people  have  college  educations.  Beyond  the 
very  basic  irreducible  human  needs,  things 
that  contribute  to  living  first  class  are  very 
much  relative  to  time  and  place — Including 
the  notion  of  human  happiness  Itself.  In 
some  societies  people  aren't  necessarily  sup- 
posed to  be  happy. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  quality  of  life  Is 
related,  at  least  partly,  to  what  people  believe 
they  ought  to  have  and  believe  It's  possible 
to  have.  One  study  of  British  factory  work- 
ers showed  that  they  were  Just  as  unhappy  if 
they  were  paid  more  than  If  they  were  paid 
less  than  they  thought  they  ought  to  be.  If 
this  Is  true,  then  any  Index  should  probably 
reflect  people's  expectations. 

For  the  moment,  devising  a  quality  of  life 
Index  that  would  include  economic  and  non- 
economic  factors,  encompass  the  essential 
patterns  of  life  and  reflect  expectations  of 
people  Is  probably  beyond  social  scientists' 
capabUlties.  An  Index  tied  largely  to  con- 
sumption Is  a  useful  beginning.  Hopefully, 
however,  before  too  much  longer,  social  sci- 
entists wUl  provide  the  tools  for  a  more  so- 
phisticated measure. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  20-PERCENT  IN- 
CREASE IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  study  I  have  decided  to  become  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  to  HR.  1 
that  would  provide  an  across  the  board 
20 -percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  As  a  longtime  supporter  of  a 
strong  and  viable  social  security  system, 
I  believe  that  this  benefit  increase  is  the 
best  way  to  provide  immediate  assistance 
to  elderly  Americans. 

For  many  elderly  Americans,  social 
security  benefits  represent  their  sole 
source  of  income.  These  Americans  liv- 
ing on  a  fixed  income  suffer  from  con- 
tinued economic  instability.  While  I  am 
convinced  that  the  economy  is  now  in  an 
upturn,  I  also  feel  that  this  social  secu- 


rity increase  is  necessary  to  help  improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  our  elderly 
citizens  who  contributed  little  or  nothing 
to  the  inflation  that  we  have  experienced 
in  the  last  decade. 

It  is  a  much  wiser  policy  to  provide 
this  assistance  through  a  strong  social 
security  trust  fund  than  by  increasing 
appropriations  for  existing  programs  or 
starting  new  programs  that  may  have 
only  a  limited  effect  on  the  well-being  of 
the  elderly.  Immediate  assistance  is  what 
is  called  for  and  this  Increase  will  fur- 
thermore have  a  positive  effect  on  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  support  this 
Increase  if  I  felt  that  it  could  only  be 
financed  at  the  expense  of  large  increases 
by  the  Nation's  wage  earners  who  are 
now  contributing  to  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  This  Increase  can  be  financed 
by  a  modest  increase  in  the  payroll  tax. 
By  expanding  the  wage  base,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  bringing  stability  to  the 
payroll  tax  or  contribution  rate  over  the 
next  40  years.  In  fact,  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  work  force  will  be  con- 
tributing a  smaller  portion  of  their 
wages  toward  the  social  security  system 
under  the  proposed  financing  scheme 
that  I  am  now  supporting  than  they 
would  under  the  current  financing  sys- 
tem or  the  system  in  the  House-passed 
welfare-social  security  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this  benefit  increase  along  with 
other  needed  additional  reforms  in  our 
social  security  system.  For  instance.  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  bUl  that  increases 
the  earnings'  ceiling  that  a  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  may  earn  before  any  re- 
ductions are  made  in  his  or  her  social 
security  benefits.  A  ceiling  of  $3,000, 
which  I  introduced  as  S.  639,  represents 
an  equitable  amoimt  so  that  our  elderly 
citizens  will  not  be  deterred  from  con- 
tinuing to  be  part  of  our  work  force. 
Additionally,  improvements  in  widow's 
and  widower's  benefits  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  support  requirements  for  divorced 
women  which  have  acted  detrimentally 
to  many  women  who  truly  deserve  bene- 
fits represent  just  an  example  of  the 
variety  of  reforms  that  should  be  made 
this  year  in  the  social  security  program. 


THE  WELFARE  MESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  spite 
of  what  the  Washington  Post  may  think 
of  welfare  reform — ^Finance  Committee 
style — as  expressed  in  one  of  their  edi- 
torials, there  are  others  who  believe  the 
proposed  guaranteed  job  opportunity 
program  makes  a  lot  more  sense  than 
a  guaranteed  welfare  income. 

Another  change  made  by  the  commit- 
tee could  in  the  words  of  the  chairman 
"do  more  than  any  other  action  to  ease 
the  welfare  mess  by  discouraging  child 
abandonment.  In  far  too  many  in- 
stances," he  said,  "fathers  today  simply 
ignore  their  responsibilities  to  their  own 
children,  leaving  the  burden  of  caring 
for  them  to  the  taxpayers  through  the 
welfare  system." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  those  who  ap- 
proves of  the  action  the  committee  has 
taken  in  making  it  more  diflQcult  and  un- 
comfortable for  a  father  to  avoid  his 


responsibility  to  his  own  children  is  the 
Deputy  District  Attorney  of  the  Non- 
support  Division  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Ann  Allott,  who  holds  that  position 
and,  incidentally,  is  a  daughter-in-law 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  has  written  me 
expressing  her  approval  of  making  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  records  avaUa- 
ble  for  a  woman  who  is  trying  to  locate 
a  nmaway  father. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  is  con- 
fronted with  the  welfare  problems  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  Ann  Allott  is  cer- 
tainly in  a  position  to  speak  from  experi- 
ence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
recent  letter  to  me  and  newspaper  clip- 
ping she  enclosed  with  her  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

State  ov  Coloraco, 
Office  op  the  District  Attorney, 

Denver,  Colo..  May  22,  1972. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  newspaper  article  I  have  clipped  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  Indicating  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  asking  the 
Senate's  approval  to  make  Internal  Revenue 
Service  records  available  for  a  woman  who 
Is  trying  to  locate  a  "runaway"  father.  Sec- 
ondly, you  are  asking  permission  to  attach 
federal  salaries  in  order  to  collect  support 
money. 

Please  be  assured  that  such  aids  would 
greatly  help  us  In  pursuing  "runaway" 
fathers.  Every  nonsupportlng  father  that  we 
catch  and  get  on  a  paying  basis,  either  po- 
tentially or  actually,  reduces  the  amount  of 
welfare  money  spent  in  this  city.  By  making 
Internal  Revenue  Service  records  available 
to  us,  a  "runaway  pappy"  should  be  a  relic 
of  the  past. 

Sincerely, 

Ann  Allott, 
Deputy    District    Attorney,    Nonsupport 
Division 
Enclosure. 

"Runaway"  Httsbanos  Target  or 
Senate  Orottp 

Washington.— The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Thursday  voted  to  allow  wives  to 
use  the  government's  tax  collection  ma- 
chinery In  their  effort  to  track  down  "run- 
away" fathers  who  duck  out  on  child  sup- 
port payments. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  waive  exist- 
ing restrictions  that  prevent  such  mothers 
from  attaching  the  salaries  of  husbands 
employed  by  the  federal  government.  An 
attachment  Is  a  court  order  making  an 
automatic  claim  on  a  salary. 

The  two  provisions  were  added  to  the  wel- 
fare reform  bill  being  fashioned  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  they  would  apply  to  all  mothers, 
not  only  those  on  welfare. 

To  locate  fathers  who  disappear  and  re- 
fuse to  make  court-ordered  child  support 
payments,  the  committee  decided  to  allow 
mothers  to  seek  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRA)  help  In  locating  the  vanished  father. 

Whenever  taxes  were  withheld  from  his 
salary,  the  IRS  would  be  obliged  to  tell  the 
mother  where  he  can  be  found. 


NAVY  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  Is 
seeking  almost  $1  billion  this  year  for  a 
second  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  the 
CVAN-70.  With  the  budget  deficit  for  fls- 
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cal  year  1973  estimated  at  between  $40 
and  $50  billion  it  is  crucial  that  we  exam- 
ine all  the  alternatives  to  this  purchase. 

One  obvious  alternative  Is  to  upgrade 
our  older  existing  carriers  instead  of 
scrapping  them  and  building  a  much 
more  expensive  ship  from  scratch. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  a  step.  The 
carrier  Midway  was  refurbished  less  than 
2  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $202  million.  The 
complete  overhaul  extended  the  25-year- 
old  ship's  life  span  to  well  into  the  1990's. 

Despite  a  240-percent  cost  ovemm — 
the  original  estimate  was  $84.3  million — 
we  now  have  a  completely  modem  air- 
craft carrier  capable  of  handling  the  most 
sophisticated  aircraft  including  the 
P-14 — at  about  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed cost  of  the  CVAN-70. 

The  overhaul  was  quite  extensive:  the 
deck  area  was  increased  from  2.9  acres  to 
4.02  acres,  three  new  steam  catapults 
were  added  along  with  the  latest  in  elec- 
tronic equipment.  The  new  deck  is  now 
in  the  "angled  deck"  conflgiiratlon  which 
allows  simultaneous  launching  and  re- 
ceiving of  aircraft. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  ex- 
orbitant cost  overrun.  One  was  a  labor 
union  strike  on  west  coast  shipyards.  An- 
other was  the  fire  on  board  the  Oriskany 
which  delayed  the  use  of  a  Navy  shipyard 
by  the  Midway. 

But  there  were  other  more  controllable 
reasons.  The  Navy  used  aluminum  In- 
stead of  steel  in  the  three  new  elevators. 
The  whole  ship  was  air  conditioned.  And 
as  the  ship  was  being  reworked,  the  Navy 
added  the  very  best  and  latest  electronic 
systems  such  as  the  computerized  naval 
tactical  data  system  and  the  ships  in- 
ternal navigation  system. 

This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  taking  infiation  into  accoimt,  I  be- 
lieve the  Navy  can  convert  the  Midway's 
sister  ships,  the  Coral  Sea  and  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  into  modern  carriers  for 
about  $500  million. 

If  we  spent  this  sum  to  convert  the  two 
ships,  we  would  then  have  one  new  car- 
rier every  3  years  to  1979  at  half  the 
cost  of  one  nuclear  carrier. 

I  offer  a  fine  article  on  the  Navy  con- 
version of  the  Midway,  written  by  Steph- 
an  Schwartz,  an  associate  editor  of  the 
magazine,  that  appeared  in  Navy  maga- 
zine in  December  1970.  The  title  is  "At 
25  Midway  Begins  a  Second  Career  as 
Critics  Decry  Expense." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Controversial  Ladt  :  At  25  "Midwat"  Begins 
a  Second  Career  as  CRmcs  Decry  Ex- 
pense— CVA  Undergoes  5-Year  $202  MiL- 
lion-Pltts  Rebuilding;  Navt  Says  She's 
Good  for  25  More — Projected  Detractors 
Doubtful 

(By  Stephan  A.  Schwartz) 
With  the  words,  "The  United  States  Ship 
Midway  Is  In  commission.  I  have  assumed 
command  and  report  for  duty  in  Carrier  Di- 
vision Seven,"  Capt.  Eugene  J.  Carroll,  Jr., 
on  January  31,  1970,  began  his  tour  as  cap- 
tain of  what  for  both  him  and  the  Navy,  Is  a 
very  special  carrier. 

Twenty  years  ago  Captain  Carroll  made  his 
first  carrier  landing — the  ship  was  Midway. 
It  must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  take  com- 
mand years  later  of  the  ship  where  much  of 


his  career  began.  For  the  Navy  returning 
Midway  to  the  active  Fleet  Is  the  culmination 
of  the  longest  and  most  expensive  rebuild- 
ing any  U.S.  ship  has  undergone.  It  means, 
after  nearly  five  years,  putting  to  the  test 
a  project  which  has  undergone  heavy  criti- 
cism, lor  the  time  and  money  spent,  as  well 
as  for  the  whole  Idea  of  bringing  a  25-year 
old  ship  Into  the  70's,  80's,  and  according 
to  the  Navy,  even  the  90's. 

When  she  completes  her  shakedown  cnilse 
this  month,  she  will  go  on  duty,  after  a  four 
year,  $200  million  plus  yard  period,  with  her 
original  2.9  acres  of  armor-plated  flight  deck 
Increased  to  4.02  acres  and  extended  50-feet 
longer,  to  996  feet,  giving  pilots  a  310-foot 
landing  distance.  She  also  has  three  new 
steam  catapults,  and  has  been  fitted  out  with 
the  latest  electronic  gear  as  well  as  Increased 
habltabUlty. 

This  ends  the  second  chapter  of  a  well 
argued  controversy;  a  saga  which  began  with 
the  decision  to  modernize  Midway,  first  of  a 
three  ship  post-World  War  H  class— the 
others  are  Coral  Sea  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. The  original  plan  was  to  spend  two 
years  on  the  Job  at  an  estimated  cost.  In 
1963,  of  $84.3  mUllon.  In  that  time,  and  for 
that  price,  the  country  would  have  gotten 
If  not  a  bargain  at  least  a  very  good  deal. 
In  June,  1964,  the  Navy  Ships  Character- 
istics Board  approved  a  revised  program  of 
modernization  for  the  Midway,  giving  her 
the  capabilities  of  a  newly  constructed  ship. 
They  reasoned  that  the  hull  and  machinery 
could  last  many  more  years  and  with  budget 
strlcttires  It  would  be  logical  to  modernize 
the  ship  to  handle  high-performance  air- 
craft, rather  than  building  an  entirely  new 
ship. 

Critics  rebut  this  by  pointing  out  Midway 
had  already  undergone  one  modernization  In 
1957  costing  $65.5  million,  and  that  It  would 
have  been  wiser  to  let  her  run  out  her  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Fleet  without  further  major 
work. 

They  were  not,  and  are  not,  entirely  si- 
lenced by  the  reality  that  Midway  had 
reached  a  point  where  even  with  her  1967 
conversion  she  was  not  able  to  function  as 
a  first  line  CVA  since  she  could  not  c^erate 
the  all-weather  attack  plane,  the  A-6,  or 
the  RA-5C  reconnaissance  plane — she  could, 
however,  work  the  F-4  fighter  and  after  mod- 
ernization will  be  able  to  handle  the  most 
modern  operational  planes  as  well  as  the 
next  generation  F-14s.  At  that  time  the 
official  position  was  to  maintain  15  CVAs,  and 
that  even  with  a  cutback  to  12  CVAs,  either 
a  Midway  class  carrier  had  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  latest  standards  or  a  completely 
new  ship  built. 

The  post  war  U.S.  CVAs  Include  eight 
Forrestal  and  Improved  Forrestal  class  car- 
riers, one  Enterprise  class  and  the  three 
Midway  class  ships — a  total  of  12  modem 
carriers.  Depending  on  what  decision  Is  made 
about  the  number  needed  In  the  future,  two 
courses' ot  action  are  possible.  Either  all  the 
Midway  class  ships  will  stay  on — although 
the  FDR  and  Coral  Sea  really  should  be  ex- 
tensively modernized  at  some  point  to  be 
effective  ships — for  a  total  of  14;  or  FDR  and 
Coral  Sea  will  be  replaced,  one  at  a  time,  by 
Nlmltz  m  1972,  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  m 
1974. 

This  would  again  leave  12  CVAs.  AU,  how- 
ever, would  have  almost  all  of  the  most  cur- 
rent capabUlties. 

Ships  of  the  older  Essex  class  can  not  be 
Included  In  this  first  line  CVA  group  since 
they  cannot  operate  these  basic  aircraft  and 
Instead  will  have  to  rely  on  the  A-7  attack 
plane,  the  R-P8  reconnaissance  and  F-8 
fighters.  The  other  Midway  class  carriers, 
modernized  during  the  later  1950s  can  fly 
the  newer  planes  because  Coral  Sea  was  mod- 
ernized after  Midway  and  FDR  completed  an 
extensive  yard  period  In  1969.  Both,  however 
would  have  to  be  modernized,  yet  again,  to 
handle  the  F-14  and  other  next  generation 
aircraft. 


PLANS    ABANDONED 


Probably  because  of  cost  over-runs  on  the 
Midway,  plans  to  modernize  the  other  two 
carriers  In  her  class  have  been  abandoned. 
The  Navy  Is  understandably  sensitive  about 
this  whole  thing,  but  feels  that  for  what  it 
paid  It  still  got  Its  money's  worth — and  that 
If  It  didn't,  many  of  the  reasons  were  beyond 
Its  control.  Indeed  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  the  latter  point.  Only  Midway's  actual 
performance  record  wUl  ever  settle  the  con- 
troversy on  whether  It  was  worthwhile  to  do 
the  Job— If,  Indeed,  even  that  will. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Midway  arrived  at  the 
Hunter's  Point  Naval  shipyard  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  modernization  In  1966,  her  troubles 
began.  The  carrier  Oriskany  had  Just  suffered 
a  tragic  fire.  And  although  originally  It  had 
been  planned  to  place  Oriskany  with  a  pri- 
vate ship  builder  for  repairs,  a  West  Coast 
strike  had  shut  down  all  private  yards  and 
the  Navy  had  no  choice  but  to  use  its  own 
facilities.  The  decision  was  made  that  getting 
Oriskany  back  on  the  Vietnam  line  took 
precedence  to  such  a  major  Job  as  Midway. 
On  top  of  this  an  increasingly  tight  financial 
picture  faced  the  Navy  with  another  tough 
choice.  There  simply  wasn't  enough  money 
Immediately  available  to  handle  both  Midway 
and  Oriskany.  The  major  renovation  would 
have  to  wait;  money,  men  and  materials 
were  funneled  to  the  fire  wrecked  Essex  class 
carrier. 

REEVALUATION  MADE 

It  was  at  that  Juncture,  critics  claim,  that 
the  whole  Midway  project  should  have  been 
revaluated.  They  assert  that  work  on  the 
smaller  Oriskany  should  not  have  taken  prec- 
edence over  a  much  larger  ship,  especially 
since  the  Navy  claimed  the  final  result  of  the 
latter  would  be  a  carrier  as  modern  as  any 
afioat.  If  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  do 
Oriskany  first  then,  they  feel,  the  Midway 
project  should  have  been  reconsidered.  In  the 
light  of  rising  costs.  The  Navy  responds  to 
these  attacks  by  pointing  out  that  the  Idea 
was  to  get  a  CVA  back  on  the  combat  line  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  Oriskany  was  the 
best  bet. 

With  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict  heating 
up,  perhaps.  In  retrospect,  this  really  was  the 
only  choice  the  Navy  could  have  made. 

Unquestionably  some  of  the  cost  overruns 
were  unavoidable — assuming  the  project  was 
going  to  be  completed.  It  was  discovered,  for 
Instance,  that  the  200,000  plus  horsepower 
geared  turbines  had  undergone  much  greater 
wear  over  the  years  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Since  putting  In  a  new  propulsion  sys- 
tem Is  almost  equivalent  to  starting  from 
scratch,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  rebuild 
the  worn  components.  The  cost  was  greater 
than  bad  been  planned. 

Since  she  seemed  destined  to  work  In  Pa- 
cific waters  (with  Viet  Nam  ever  more  actively 
perking  along  at  the  time)  It  was  necessary 
to  fully  air  condition  the  ship:  a  $10  million 
Item.  Also,  because  of  Increasing  concern 
on  the  part  of  top  Naval  officers  with  ski 
slope  manpower  retention  figures.  It  was  de- 
cided to  make  a  real  effort  to  bring  the  ship 
up  to  the  current  standards  of  crew  space 
habltabUlty.  A  forward  center-line  elevator 
was  removed  to  add  extra  living  space.  After 
the  conversion  the  ship  had  space  for  4,427 
officers  and  men — 139  ship's  officers.  2,474 
enlisted  crewmen;  223  air  wing  officers,  and 
1,691  air  wing  enlisted  men.  On  the  old  Mid- 
way crewmen  often  had  to  sleep  on  desks  or 
m  workspaces,  living  out  of  seabags  for  the 
entire  cruise.  Eating  faculties  were  Improved 
and  provision  was  made  to  split  the  neces- 
sary 14,000-plus  dally  meals  between  forward 
and  aft  mess  sections.  Quarters  are  still  tight, 
however.  In  comparison  to  later  carriers 
which  operate  with  about  the  same  crew  but 
with  considerably  more  space. 

WHAT   KIND   OF   SHIP? 

The  real  test  of  the  conversion  Is  what 
kind  of  carrier  Is  the  Midway  today.  In  size 
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her  51,000  tons  standard  or  64,000  tons  full 
load  and  complement,  make  her  the  largest, 
Immediate  post-World  War  II  ship  and  still 
of  formidable  size.  She  Is  not  however,  up  to 
the  later  post  war  carriers.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Forrestal,  Is  60,000  tons  standard  and 
78,000  full:  Enterprise,  first  of  the  nuclear 
carriers  Is  75,700  tons  standard  and  83,750 
full:  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  61,000  tons  stand- 
ard and  83,000  full. 

Interestingly  enough  the  conversion  in- 
cluded efforts  to  actually  lower  her  weight, 
using  aluminum  at  many  points  such  as  the 
three  large,  now  deckedge,  four-point  suspen- 
sion elevators  capable  of  lifting  100,000  pound 
loads — the  weight  of  a  fully  loaded  aircraft. 

Although  it  is  hardly  Justification  for  tak- 
ing almost  five  years  to  do  the  Job  the  time 
element  actually  worked  in  Midway's  favor, 
as  far  as  making  her  a  better,  longer  lived, 
CVA.  As  a  result  of  the  Enterprise  fire  and, 
experience  gained  in  the  Viet  Nam  war,  im- 
proved fire  fighting  equipment  was  developed 
and  incorporated.  Another  factor  designed  to 
hold  damage  control  to  a  minimum:  Midway 
Is  so  compartmentalized  after  this  remodeling 
that  she  is  regarded  as  practically  unslnk- 
able,  a  fact  the  Navy  is  so  proud  of  that  It  is 
willing  to  say  it  publicly  despite  memories 
going  all  the  way  back  to  Titanic.  In  general 
then,  although  her  hull  and  engines  are  the 
same,  little  else  is. 

FACTORS  CRITICS  OVERLOOK 

Many  advances  came  in  electronics  while 
the  reworking  was  going  on,  and  Midway  got 
the  best  available.  Her  combat  iiiformatiou 
center  and  command  complex  have  been  up- 
dated, with  inclusion  of  the  computerized 
Naval  Tactical  Data  System  (NTDS)  and  the 
Ships  Inertlal  Navigation  System  (SINS). 
These  will  enable  her  to  operate  the  highly 
sophisticated  guidance  systems  used  on  cur- 
rent planes  as  well  as  those  proposed  for  the 
future. 

In  addition  she  got  expanded  and  more 
sophisticated  shops  to  service  the  electronics 
gear  and  the  plane  themselves.  Her  avionics 
spaces  can  handle  any  plane  that  can  land  on 
the  carrier  now  or  in  the  future.  They  are  so 
sophisticated  that  in  theory  they  would  be 
adequate  even  after  the  time  she  Is  scheduled 
to  complete  her  projected  lifespan. 

These  are  factors  often  overlooked  in  an 
evaluation  of  a  ship — especially  by  critics — 
but  the  ability  to  operate  an  aircraft  Is  far 
different  from  merely  getting  it  into  the  air 
and  providing  a  place  for  it  to  return. 

Midway  was  never  a  small  ship  but  with 
this  last  conversion  she  has  Increased  in  size. 
Her  overall  length  is  now  996  feet  (more  than 
three  football  fields),  with  a  fiight  deck 
breadth,  at  its  widest  point,  of  258  feet.  This 
increase  includes  lengrthening  her  angled 
flight  deck,  a  part  of  the  1957  conversion,  by 
more  than  25  feet.  Her  height,  from  keel  to 
ma:>t  top,  is  equal  to  a  20-story  building. 

She  also  always  was  a  fast  ship,  and  with 
her  turbine  rebuilding  can  now  make  30  plus 
knots  (about  35  miles  per  hour).  With  this 
speed  she  is  well  able  to  perform  as  the  core 
of  a  modern  carrier  task  group.  This  is  not  as 
much  of  a  problem  as  it  might  seem  since 
the  DD-963  destroyers,  which  will  be  opera- 
tional in  mid-decade,  will  not  be  as  fast  as 
some  earlier  classes.  Although  Midway  does 
not  have  the  almost  unlimited  range  of  a 
nuclear-powered  ship,  she  does  have  a  great 
range  and,  with  underway  replenishment, 
which  even  the  nuke  carriers  must  undergo 
If  only  for  stores  and  ordnance  at  much  less 
frequent  intervals,  she  should  be  equal  to  all 
modern  operational  demands.  It  does  seem 
that  Midway  has  begun  yet  another  career. 

Launched  March  20,  1945,  in  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  company,  and 
commissioned  Sept.  10,  1945  she  was  the  first 
carrier  \,o  have  an  armored  flight  deck. 
Along  with  her  sister  ships  she  was  the  first 
ship  outfitted  for  storage  and  assembly  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  equipped  to  launch  the 
twin  engine,   land   based,  P2V-3C   Neptune. 


because  of  hydraulic,  instead  of  the  current 
steam,  catapults,  JATO  bottles  were  required 
to  get  these  planes  off  the  deck.  This  would 
have  only  been  practical  for  a  big  nuclear 
strike. 

Then  as  now  controversy  swirled  around 
Midway  for  she  was  the  ship  \ised  by 
Navy  to  prove  a  nuclear  capability,  in  the 
face  of  a  concerted  Air  Pores  drive  to  pre- 
empt this  part  of  the  Nation's  defense.  In 
September  1949,  then  Captain  (now  Vice  Ad- 
miral, retired)  John  T.  Hayward  took  off  from 
the  Midway's  deck  in  a  Neptune  with  a  group 
Including  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Stuart 
Symington,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley, 
USA.  As  Captain  Hayward  was  taking  them 
out  to  enter  the  plane  he  turned  to  Johnson, 
a  most  controversial  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  had  just  ordered  the  Navy  to  stop  build- 
ing a  fiush  deck  carrier  (the  island  structure 
was  to  telescope)  named  United  States,  and 
said,  "If  anything  happens  on  this  take-off, 
we  w^Ul  have  a  flush-deck  carrier  with  your 
approval  or  not!" 

A    VERT    FEW    FEET 

As  Hayward  took  off  with  Johnson  in  the 
copilot's  seat,  his  port  wing  tip  missed  the 
island  by  a  very  few  feet. 

The  age  of  missiles  also  got  a  boost  aboard 
the  Midway,  for  it  was  from  her  decks  that 
one  of  the  first  ship  based  missiles  was 
launched  when  a  V-2  was  fired  in  September 
1947. 

Another  first  came  when  fully  automatic 
carrier  landings  were  made  on  the  Midway 
on  June  13,  1963  by  an  F-4  Phantom  Jet  and 
an  F-8  Crusader,  whose  pilots  did  not  touch 
the  controls. 

In  March  of  1965  when  the  bombing  of 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam  was  increasing 
in  intensity,  the  Midway  operated  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  with  Task  Force  77.  During  an 
eight  and  one-half  month  deployment,  her 
air  wing  flew  more  than  11,900  combat  sorties 
against  military  targets.  And,  in  two  almost 
classic  "dogfights"  her  aircraft  were  credited 
with  downing  the  first  three  North  Viet- 
namese Migs. 

A  proud  ship  then,  and  one  no  stranger  to 
controversy  or  innovation.  As  for  her  future : 
reality,  as  is  true  in  most  cases,  probably  lies 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Midway  may  not 
last  another  25  years,  as  some  state — the  rush 
of  technology  may  move  beyond  even  her  re- 
novated capabilities — and,  privately,  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  officers  are  not  altogether 
sanguine  about  a  half  century  old  propulsion 
system  (she  still  is  fossil  fueled)  and  hull,  no 
matter  how  up  to  date  the  electronics,  hablt- 
ablUty,  and  aircraft  support  capabilities.  She 
should,  however,  last  a  very  active  10  to  15 
years.  In  an  era  that  seems  destined  to  see  a 
smaller  and  more  thinly  spread  U.S.  Navy 
fleet  she  will  be  a  needed  and  gratefully  wel- 
comed addition. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  current  Census  Bureau  ap- 
proximations, the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  as  of  June  1  is  209,157,982. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  101,471 
people  since  May  1,  roughly  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  population  of  Scranton,  Pa.  It 
also  represents  an  addition  of  1,761,841 
people  since  June  1  of  last  year,  an  in- 
crease which  is  about  the  equivalent  of 
the  population  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  RAINBOW  FOR 
GIRLS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  in  oiu-  Nation  is  the 


Order  of  the  Rainbow  for  Girls.  This  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization. 

This  event  will  be  celebrated  by  the 
Arizona  Grand  Assembly  in  Phoenix 
June  21-24. 

A  news  release  In  connection  with  this 
event  describes  the  founding  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Rainbows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rainbow  for  Girls 

The  Order  of  The  Rainbow  For  Girls  is  an 
International  fraternal  organization  com- 
posed of  teen  age  girls,  sponsored  by  Masonic 
Lodges  and  Eastern  Star  Chapters.  It  has  an 
active  membership  of  more  than  275,000 
girls  with  over  850,000  majority  members,  or 
those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty. 
Over  a  million  teen  age  girls  have  been 
initiated  Into  the  order  since  its  founding  on 
April  6,  1922,  by  W.  Mark  Sexson,  a  Mason 
and  minister. 

The  organization  started  In  the  City  of 
McAlester,  Oklahoma.  It  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Oklahoma,  surrounding  states, 
the  nation  and  into  foreign  countries.  A  girl 
does  not  have  to  be  of  a  Masonic  family  to 
Join,  but  recommended  by  a  Mason  or  East- 
ern Star  member. 

Rainbow  teaches  ten  outstanding  things: 
a  belief  In  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  great  truths  In  the  Holy  Bible,  to  seek 
dignity  of  character,  a  conception  of  the 
higher  things  In  life,  effective  leadership, 
church  membership,  patriotism,  cooperation 
with  others,  love  of  home,  and  above  all 
Service  to  h\imanlty. 

There  are  52  Assemblies  In  the  State  of 
Arizona,  with  a  membership  of  2,500  girls. 
Over  1000  of  these  girls  will  be  in  attendance 
at  Arizona  39th  Grand  Assembly  Session,  at 
which  time  they  will  celebrate  the  founding 
of  their  Order.  Installation  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Grand  Officers  will  be  on  Saturday 
night,  June  24,  1972.  The  guest  speaker  for 
the  evening  will  be  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Rhodes,  congressman  from  Arizona. 

A  great  single  honor  has  come  to  Arizona 
In  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Worthy  Advisor, 
Miss  Nlkl  Kyle  of  Phoenix,  will  serve  as  the 
Acting  Supreme  Worthy  Advisor  at  the  Bien- 
nial Supreme  Assembly  Session  to  be  held  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  in  July  of  this 
year.  Rainbow  Girls  from  aU  over  the  World, 
and  their  Adult  Advisors,  will  t>e  in  attend- 
ance to  celebrate  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  International  Order  of  the 
Rainbow  For  Girls. 

Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Skldmore  of  Tucson,  who  is 
the  Supreme  Inspector  In  Arizona  and  Su- 
preme Hope,  wlU  also  attend,  as  will  two  bus 
loads  of  38  each  of  Rainbow  Girls  from 
throughout  the  State  of  Arizona,  plus  many 
who  are  going  by  car. 

The  girls  going  by  bus  will  also  have  an 
extended  trip  on  the  way  to  Supreme  Assem- 
bly, going  to  Carlsbad  Caverns,  San  Antonio, 
Houston,  to  see  NASA  Space  Center,  the  As- 
trodome, then  on  to  Dallas  before  arriving  at 
McAlester,  Oklahoma  to  visit  The  RalntKDW 
Temple,  and  the  founding  place  of  Rainbow, 
and  finally  to  Oklahoma  City  for  their 
meetings. 


STATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
FOR  A  RESPONSIBLE  FIREARMS 
POLICY,  INC. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  organized 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  effective 
gun  control  legislation  is  a  familiar  fact 
of  life  that  has  been  with  us  as  long  as 
Congress  has  faced  the  issue  of  limiting 
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criminal  use  of  firearms.  That  this  stri- 
dent voice  is  not  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  also  a  familiar  fact  of  life.  Those  who 
doubt  this  should  consult  the  recent  re- 
views of  the  history  of  public  opinion 
polls  on  the  subject  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press.  Lacking  the  financial 
support  of  any  group  comparable  to  the 
firearms  industry  and  lacking  govern- 
mental inducements  equivalent  to  the 
civilian  marksmanship  program,  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  been  quiet  and 
generally  less  effective  than  that  of  the 
organized  few. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassinations  of 
the  1960's,  a  group  of  prominent  citizens 
took  upon  themselves  the  obligation  to 
redress  the  balance  and  voice  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people.  Calling  themselves 
the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy,  this  group,  led  by  its 
president,  James  V.  Bennett,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
has  been  a  source  of  quiet  sanity  on  the 
firearms  question  ever  since.  The  state- 
ment issued  by  the  council  in  reaction  to 
the  tragic  shooting  of  Governor  Wallace 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  wisdom 
the  council  has  brought  to  the  debates 
over  gun  control.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statement  on  the  Shooting 
or  Governor  Waixace 

Once  again.  In  yet  another  national  polit- 
ical campaign,  the  shooting  of  a  public  fig- 
ure has  shocked  and  shamed  the  nation.  We 
hope  and  pray  for  the  quick  and  complete 
recovery  of  Governor  WaUace  and  those  with 
him  who  were  also  shot. 

In  their  deep  and  Justified  anguish  over 
this  violent  attack  on  the  life  of  a  man  and 
on  the  politics  of  a  democracy,  the  American 
people  and  their  leaders  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  May  16  tragedy  exempli- 
fies the  violence  with  guns  that  strikes  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans  every  day. 

Reports  of  the  criminal  use  of  guns  In 
America  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  our 
dally  fare  as  the  ball  scores  and  the  stock 
market  quotations.  Lives  are  lost,  bodies  are 
broken,  families  are  fragmented,  and  the 
fabric  of  law,  order  and  Justice  is  torn  and 
tarnished,  with  growing  frequency.  We  pay 
a  shocking  price  for  the  extraordinary  per- 
missiveness of  Federal,  state  and  local  laws 
affecting  the  jKJssession  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. But  the  price  has  ^parently  not  gone 
high  enough  to  trigger  the  national  awaken- 
ing and  reform  that  are  long  overdue. 

These  escalating  statistics  of  national  neg- 
ligence are  punctuated  now  and  then  by  the 
shooting  of  a  nationally  known  figure.  But 
even  such  attacks  have  not  been  enough  to 
rouse  America's  resolve  to  stop  the  carnage 
that  in  this  century  alone  has  already  taken 
more  American  lives  than  all  the  wars  In 
American  history. 

In  our  own  time,  the  assassination  of  a 
President  was  not  enough  to  move  this  na- 
tion to  remedial  action.  The  assassinations 
that  rocked  this  nation  in  the  awful  spring 
of  1968  moved  the  political  system  only  part 
of  the  way.  and  even  then  with  great  diffi- 
culty, toward  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  people  who  lack  the  most  basic  credentials 
for  responsible  gun  ownership. 

Nowhere  In  the  United  States  has  govern- 
ment provided  adequate  protection  against 
the  possession  of  guns  by  those  who  aro  pat- 
ently irresponsible  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard, or  who  ue  incapable  of  assuming  the 
level  of  responsibUlty  which  the  legal  posses- 


sion of  guns  should  demand.  The  nation 
needs  a  national  policy  eetaUlshlng  nation- 
wide, minimum  standards  for  the  licensing 
of  firearms  ownership,  and  for  strict  per- 
sonal accountability  for  the  proper  keeping, 
use  and  dilapoaltlon  of  every  legaUy  owned 
firearm. 

Such  a  national  policy  is  the  basic  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  government.  But  the 
Federal  government  Is  not  ready  to  act.  The 
Administration  Is  waiting.  The  Congress  is 
waiting.  America  Is  waiting.  What  statistic 
are  they  waiting  for? 

The  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Pc^lcy  will  continue  the  struggle 
for  sanity  and  responsibUlty  In  the  nation's 
policies  affecting  possession  and  acquisition 
of  the  most  destructive  instruments  of  vio- 
lence. Without  such  reform,  the  cry  for  "law 
and  order"  is  at  beet  a  naive  hope,  as  empty 
a  slogan  as  ever  entered  our  national  dia- 
logue. 

We  invite  all  Americans,  Including  respon- 
sible gun  ownws  and  our  political  leaders  at 
every  level  of  government,  to  Join  our  cam- 
paign for  a  safer  and  stronger  America. 


AMERICANISM  ESSAY  CONTEST 
AWARDS  TO  WICHITA  FALLS, 
TEX.,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  each  year, 
the  Rotary  Club  in  my  hometown  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  conducts  an  Ameri- 
canism essay  contest.  Participants  rep- 
resent the  graduating  classes  of  each  of 
Wichita  Falls'  foiu-  high  schools. 

On  May  18,  1972,  awards  were  pre- 
sented to  four  yoimg  women  whose  essays 
were  determined  most  outstanding  from 
each  school.  Their  cogent  remarks  on  the 
subject  "What  America  Means  to  Me" 
provide  an  insight  into  the  strength  of 
conviction  we  may  expect  from  our  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow. 

I  am  proud  today  to  share  with  the 
Senate  their  thoughts  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  re^)onsibility  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  each  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Carol  Reed  of  Hirschi  High  School) 

To  me.  America  means  a  great  and  power- 
ful country,  a  safe  and  secure  place  to  live. 
I  know  that  I  possess  freedom.  I  have  the  op- 
poirtunlty  to  go  wherever  I  please  and  achieve 
whatever  goals  I  desire  In  life. 

We  have  equality  In  this  country  and  the 
right  to  speak  out  against  anything  we  do 
not  agree  with.  The  opportunity  is  always 
there  If  we  want  to  voice  our  opinions  and 
try  to  make  changes. 

We  are  free  to  travel  this  country  to  visit 
our  fine  museums.  National  Parks,  libraries 
and  the  seat  of  our  Government  or  the  White 
House. 

I  can  worship  In  the  Church  of  my  own 
choice,  live  in  any  of  our  fifty  great  states,  at- 
tend the  college  I  want  and  have  the  right  to 
decide  my  future  vocation. 

In  order  for  a  person  to  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous in  this  world,  I  beUeve  one  should  en- 
Joy  whatever  it  is  they  do.  I  am  proud  of 
my  American  heritage  and  ancestry. 

We  have  privileges  some  other  countries 
would  not  dare  allow  people  to  possess.  We  are 
liberated  from  slavery,  imprisonment  or  other 
restraint. 

Freedom  of  the  press  enables  \is  to  keep 
up  with  current  events  and  world  news,  right 
as  it  happens. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  voice  In 
the  government.  We  are  able  to  vote  for 


qualified  representatives  who  wiU  run  this 
country  to  their  fullest  potential. 

We  live  in  an  affluent  society  well  supplied 
with  material  and  spiritual  possessions. 

What  America  means  to  me,  is  that  when 
I  look  at  the  American  flag  and  pledge  my 
allegiance.  I  feel  honored — proud  and  wish 
that  others  less  fortunate  may  someday  feel 
the  kind  of  seciu-lty  besowed  on  \is. 


What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  Kathleen  Tichnor  of  Notre  Dame 

High  School) 

To  me,  America  is  more  an  attitude,  a  mode 
of  living,  than  a  distinct  topographical  area. 
I  have  traveled  and  Itnown  many  parts  of 
this  country  and  of  various  foreign  countries 
abroad.  Consequently,  aU  my  associations 
with  home  and  a  people  I  can  Identify  and 
align  myself  with  have  settled  with  the 
American  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and 
of  tackling  problems  rather  than  with  a 
speclflc  location. 

In  Europe,  an  Iron-clad  traditional  past 
prevails  over  every  attempt  at  real  free  think- 
ing. Each  flower  of  change  must  struggle  up- 
wards through  the  clutter  of  the  thousands 
of  years  gone  before  It.  More  obvious  than 
any  other  basic  difference  In  attitude  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New  Is  the  lack 
of  comfortable  familiarity  with  the  govern- 
ment which  Is  enjoyed  so  much  within  our 
own  boundaries.  I  have  witnessed  the  adages 
that  American  parents  are  wont  to  tell  their 
offspring  of  the  violence  and  oppression  by 
police  states.  I  have  been  subjected  to  the 
Irritating  Inconvenience  of  constant  check- 
ing of  Identlflcatlon  papers  and  travel  per- 
mits by  harsh  young  men  armed  with  virtual 
arsenals  of  wei^ons.  I  have  stood  while 
meticulous  officials  shifted  through  my  cloth- 
ing and  possessions  In  search  of  some  tiny 
proof  of  the  aggressive  nature  of  my  country. 
And  I  have  seen  children  and  parents,  wives 
and  husbands,  leaning  out  of  second  story 
windows  to  wave  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  their  loved  ones  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
formidable  wall — a  wall  cleaving  apart  their 
city  and  their  families.  In  America,  if  I  keep 
within  the  laws,  which  are  only  a  working 
agreement  of  my  citizenship,  I  need  never 
face  a  fear  of  simply  living  day  to  day. 

In  contrast  to  the  uneasy,  almost  fatigued 
spirit  of  the  E\n:opeans,  I  have  found  Ameri- 
cans to  be  a  vibrant,  precedent-setting  peo- 
ple. Unsc^hlstlcated  In  the  sense  of  unaf- 
fected, as  a  whole  we  are  energetically  sin- 
cere and  determined  In  our  lives  as  witnessed 
by  the  colorful  and  explosive  expansion  of  oxir 
frontiers  In  land,  government  and  technology. 
We  have  fruitfully  cultivated  the  abundant 
earth  between  two  oceans;  established  a  gov- 
ernment which  spearheads  world-wide  activ- 
ity; and  set  our  collective  foot  on  the  moon, 
the  stepping  stone  between  this  globe  and 
the  universe.  The  products  of  our  own  artists 
Influence  all  other  civilized  cultures  and  the 
strictly  American  art  forms  can  be  obtained 
and  enjoyed  anywhere:  Jazz  Is  sold  and 
played  constantly  in  the  tiniest  music  shops 
In  Paris,  pop  art  museums  are  frequented  by 
enthusiastic  patrons  in  Frankfurt,  and  blue 
Jeans  are  the  most  stylish  type  of  dress  for 
young  people  from  London  to  Rome.  We  are 
loved  by  some  and  hated  by  some,  but  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  American  touch  Is 
unique  and  universal. 

When  I  originally  pledged  to  uphold  my 
citizenship  while  living  abroad  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  various  and  contrary  viewpoints 
toward  my  country  held  by  non- Americans: 
the  stereotype  of  a  coarse  but  wealthy  flgure. 
the  concept  of  a  powerful  and  overbearing 
government.  After  seeing  for  the  flrst  time 
through  the  other  fellow's  eyes.  I  was  forced 
to  evaluate  my  nation  objectively.  At  worst 
there  are  times  when  our  government  tends 
to  be  over-Involved  and  under-experienced, 
meddling  in  other  nations'  affairs  like  a  tire- 
less neighborhood  gossip  dashing  eagerly 
from  kitchen  to  kitchen.  At  t>est  we  think. 
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write,  and  legislate  toward  what  we  believe 
to  promote  the  finest  ideals  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, regardless  of  social  or  world  opinion.  My 
personality  is  such  that  my  loyalties  have 
been  formed  through  appreciation  of  all  the 
traits  of  America,  as  a  nation  and  a  people. 


What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  IDelberta  Coppage  of  Rider  High  School) 

When  you  ask  what  a  nation  means,  the 
answer  must  take  in  the  many  aspects  of  that 
nation,  for  many  people  see  much  about  a 
country  that  makes  it  special  to  them.  To 
me.  America  means  the  land,  the  people,  and 
the  past.  Vast  stretches  of  gently  rolling  hills 
covered  with  thickly-matted  prairie  grasses, 
rugged  mountains  deeply  carved  by  time, 
forests  crowded  with  trees  that  reach  a  sky 
so  blue  that  even  the  seas  are  Jealous,  lush 
tropical  swampland,  and  deserts  burned  to  a 
dry,  dusty  white;  these  make  America  special 
to  me  for  they  fill  the  land  with  variation. 
And  my  America  Is  always  changing,  always 
new. 

The  cities,  too,  show  variety  In  even  tiny 
villages  where  everyone  knows  everyone  else, 
the  quiet  complacency  of  suburban  living, 
and  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  giant 
cities  where  discovery  lies  around  every  cor- 
ner. Even  the  seasons  show  change  at  every 
turn  with  the  dry,  hot  winds  of  the  southern 
summer  and  the  bare  warmth  of  the  north, 
the  burst  of  freshness  that  comes  in  the 
spring,  and  the  deep,  colorful  autumns  that 
grow  in  beauty  and  crispness  as  they  creep 
Into  winters  either  mild  or  harsh.  My  Amer- 
ica means  majesty  and  beauty. 

After  a  land  has  been  created,  a  people 
must  come  to  live  in  that  land.  Many  coun- 
tries were  founded  by  nomadic  tribes  who 
happened  to  find  good  grazing  land  or  by 
warriors  who  had  the  strength  to  subdue  the 
original  Inhabitants,  but  America  was 
founded  by  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
people  who  had  a  dream  of  freedom  and  a 
desire  for  a  beautiful  land  in  which  to  make 
that  dream  come  true.  The  land  was  there, 
ready  for  those  who  would  claim  it,  and  the 
people  came:  English,  German,  Irish  and 
Scottish,  Italian,  Russian,  Norwegian,  and 
Chinese,  all  in  search  of  a  reality  to  fit  their 
dreams  and  each  adding  his  own  to  that  one 
dream  of  freedom.  Each  new  American 
changed  the  picture  of  this  nation  Just  a 
little,  and  each  new  Interpretation  of  free- 
dom added  a  new  dimension,  a  variation  to 
America.  And  my  America  is  made  of  the 
strength  of  dreams. 

It  has  been  through  time  that  the  dream 
of  freedom  has  become  a  reality.  Since  this 
nation  began,  the  wars  it  has  fought  have 
been  to  free  people,  and  throughout  the  past 
Americans  have  constantly  strived  to  unfet- 
ter the  minds  of  their  children.  The  people 
have  always  been  hardy  and  strong — strong 
of  body  and  of  mind — hard-working  and 
filled  with  adventure  and  daring.  Formality 
has  never  repressed  this  free  and  easy  people 
as  it  has  other  nations.  The  history  of  Amer- 
ica is  filled  with  the  heroic  deeds,  the  chiv- 
alry, and  the  courage  of  thousands  of  stout- 
hearted men  and  women  who  loved  their 
country  more  than  life.  This  is  the  people, 
bred  in  this  great  land,  who  created  a  glorious 
history  for  this  great  nation.  This  is  my 
America,  always  changing,  majestic,  and  for- 
ever built  of  great  dreams. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Jan  Spalding  of  Wichita  Falls  High 

School) 
America  is  Red.  White,  and  Blue.  I  guess 
this  about  sums  up  my  ideas  on  America; 
that  is,  sacrifice,  freedom,  and  courage. 

History  has  taught  me  that  our  forefathers 
had  to  show  much  courage  and  suffer  through 
great  sacrifices  to  win  the  freedoms  and  privi- 
leges that  we  enjoy  and  take  for  granted 
today.  Even  today  these  same  qualities  con- 


tinue to  keep  our  country  the  best  place  on 
earth  to  live.  People  complain  constantly 
about  taxes,  crime,  i>overty,  discrimination, 
and  apparently  senseless  wars,  but  in  every 
case  the  problem  is  greater  In  other  coun- 
tries than  It  is  here  in  America.  We  still 
have  plenty  of  Inequities  and  Injustices  In 
our  great  country,  but  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  time  our  ancestors  fled  from 
the  anarchist  society  of  Europe. 

Sometimes  people  get  carried  away  with 
their  freedoms.  For  instance,  some  say  there 
are  too  many  poor  people  and  the  rich  keep 
getting  richer,  but  they  forget  that  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  is  responsible  for  mak- 
ing our  nation  the  strongest,  wealthiest,  most 
self-sufficient  coimtry  in  the  world.  Our 
achievements  in  science,  medicine,  and  other 
fields  of  technology  could  have  been  achieved 
only  under  our  system  of  material  rewards 
for  initiative  and  recognition  for  imagina- 
tion. Perhaps  our  greatest  achievement  lies 
in  the  field  of  human  dignity.  Of  course, 
we  still  have  problems  of  hunger,  poverty, 
and  discrimination,  but  nothing  like  these 
same  problems  that  exist  in  countries  that 
have  tried  other  types  of  government  and 
rewards  for  achievement. 

What  about  wars?  There  is  no  way  that 
two  hundred  million  people  can  come  to  a 
decision  about  how  to  defend  our  rights  and 
freedoms.  We  must  depend  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  elected  officials.  One  thing  we  know 
for  sure.  Since  the  time  our  ancestors  won 
that  first  war  for  freedom  back  In  1776,  we 
have  not  had  to  actually  protect  our  homes 
and  families,  nor  have  we  bad  to  defend  our 
shores  from  an  attacking  enemy.  Thank 
goodness  for  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
leaders  who  have  kept  the  battle  away  from 
our  doorsteps. 

America  may  not  be  perfect,  but  It  Is 
definitely  way  ahead  of  second  choice.  The 
happiest  part  Is  that  we  are  still  making 
progress  in  our  struggle  to  deserve  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue. 


ANCIL  HORACE  PAYNE 

.  Mr.  PACKWCK)D.  Mr.  President.  An- 
cll  PajTie  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  citi- 
zens in  the  Pticiflc  Northwest.  For  sev- 
eral years  It  was  my  pleasure  to  know 
Mr.  Payne  as  one  of  Oregon's  first-rate 
broadcasters.  He  has  now  moved  from 
Oregon  to  Washington  State,  where  he 
continues  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
leading  citizen  and  top  notch  broad- 
caster. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Ancil  Payne,  published  in  the 
April  24,  1972,  issue  of  "Broadcasting" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Man  in  Charge  or  King  Stations' 
Northwest  Passage 

The  news  last  December  that  Ancil  Payne 
had  been  elected  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  King  Broadcasting  in  Seattle 
was  surprising.  After  all,  since  this  company 
was  first  formed  and  went  into  the  broad- 
casting business  in  1947  it  always  had  been 
led  by  a  member  of  the  Bullitt  family.  First 
there  was  Dorothy  Stimson  Bullitt,  known 
as  a  remarkable  woman  of  grace  and  ability. 
Of  her  It  bad  been  said  that  when  her 
husband,  A.  Scott  Bullitt,  died  in  1932  and 
left  her  sole  heir  of  his  real-estate  and 
timber  interests,  "Dorothy  went  down  to  the 
office  to  see  what  it  was  all  about  and  found 
she  had  a  flair  for  commerce." 

Mrs.  Bullitt  ran  King  Broadcasting  for 
18  years,  relinquishing  day-to-day  control 
to  her  only  son,  Stimson  Bullitt,  an  attorney, 
in  1965.  Mr.  Bullitt,  culturally  minded,  with 
a  deep  interest  in  politics   (he  ran  unsuc- 


cessfully for  Congress) ,  is  an  idea  man,  ap- 
parently enjoys  the  philosophic  side  of  bus- 
iness, likes  to  think  in  terms  of  what's  go- 
ing to  be  25  years  from  now,  but  dislikes 
the  details  of  everyday  management.  Last 
year.  In  the  throes  of  a  bad  earnings  period 
Mr.  Bullitt  decided  that  responsibility  for 
management  of  King  Broadcasting  should  be 
carried  by  the  young  business  man  he  in- 
vited into  the  company  in  1959,  Ancil  Payne. 

Such  a  change  in  corporate  direction  is 
important  news  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Observers  of  Pacific  Coast  business  point  out 
that  when  the  Los  Angeles  Times  sneezes, 
Southern  California  says  "gesundheit,"  and 
when  King  Broadcasting  itches,  Seattle, 
Portland  and  Spokane  scratch. 

An  overstatement?  Consider  the  lineage 
and  influence.  A.  Scott  Bullitt  was  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  Kentucky  (where  a  coun- 
ty is  named  after  his  family)  whose  career 
reached  a  dead  end  when  he  decided  to  close 
the  race  tracks.  He  went  to  Seattle  to  prac- 
tice law,  and  become  a  mover  in  Democratic 
party  politics,  ran  for  governor  (unsuccess- 
fully), was  among  the  original  group  of  peo- 
ple to  support  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
President,  was  said  to  have  given  now-Sen- 
ator  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  his  first 
Job,  was  rumored  to  be  in  line  for  a  cabinet 
position  when  he  died  of  cancer. 

The  woman  Mr.  Bullitt  married  came  from 
that  exclusive  group  of  people  that  in  the 
social  community  in  Seattle — as  in  most 
pioneering  areas — sort  of  ran  the  whole 
thing:  The  straits,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  most 
everything,  are  named  after  this  coterie  of 
families. 

Some  15  years  after  her  entry  into  the 
business  world,  via  the  Stimson  Realty  Co., 
which  her  father  had  started.  Mrs.  Bullitt, 
In  1947,  moved  into  broadcasting  by  buying 
the  interest  of  what  was  then  KEVR(AM"/ 
Seattle.  Now  King  Broadcasting  is  a  powerful 
duchy,  probably  the  most  Important  radio- 
TV  group  serving  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Ancil  Payne  came  into  the  King  organiza- 
tion knowing  next  to  nothing  about  broad- 
casting. What  really  Impressed  him  about 
t«levision  in  the  early  days  was  when  an 
appearance  by  Democratic  congressional  can- 
didate Helen  Oahagan  Douglas  caused  an 
arch  conservative  of  Mr.  Payne's  acquaint- 
ance to  switch  his  vote.  By  God,  thought 
Mr.  Payne,  if  a  liberal  like  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas  can  reach  a  terribly  conservative 
mind,  it  must  be  a  tremendously  effective 
medium. 

Now  he's  no  longer  surprised.  "The  only 
problem  with  television,"  he  says,  "is  its 
own  success.  It's  so  powerful  and  so  instru- 
mental in  our  lives  that  it's  blamed  for 
everything."  Characteristically,  though,  Mr. 
Payne — a  realistic,  progressive  thinker— 
won't  settle  for  merely  pat  explanations.  "We 
do  have  a  lot  of  responsibilities  we  haven't 
met,  obviously." 

The  corporate  area  of  broadcasting  with 
which  he  must  deal  responsibly  now  Includes 
nine  broadcast  properties — an  AM,  PM,  TV 
each  in  Seattle,  Portland  and  Spokane.  The 
Spokane  TV  is  an  ABC-TV  affiliate,  while 
Seattle  and  Portland  are  in  the  NBC-TV  line- 
up. King  Video  Cable  Co.  owns  13  cable  TV 
systems  on  the  West  Coast,  serving  some  27,- 
000  subscribers,  and  is  looking  to  expand. 
Northwest  Mobile  Television  System  consists 
of  two  color-equipped  television  trucks  that 
are  offered  for  contract  or  lease.  King  Screen 
Productions,  which  produces  educational 
fllms  lor  schools,  once  won  an  Academy 
Award  for  the  documentary  film  "The  Red- 
woods." Northwest  Sound  Service  provides 
sound-mixing  facilities.  The  real  estate  divi- 
sion owns  two  downtown  Seattle  office  build- 
ings and  other  properties  in  Washington  and 
Canada. 

Among  other  Interests  absorbed  when  King 
Broadcasting  took  over  the  Bullitt  Co.  (the 
successor  to  Stimson  Realty),  are  timber 
holdings  on  Samar  in  the  Philippines  and 
HoIIymark,  a  shipping  company  that  deals  in 
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log-trading  to  Southeast  Asia  out  of  Hong 
Kong. 

There  have  been  some  failures.  King  Broad- 
casting was  too  heavily  diversified  in  too 
many  areas  the  company  knew  too  little 
about.  Seattle  magazine,  for  example,  though 
a  monthly  publication  to  take  pride  in,  had 
to  cease  publication,  a  victim  of  rising  costs 
and  slumping  local  economy. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  with  diversi- 
fication, it  vras  decided,  was  that  King 
couldn't  provide  the  proper  management 
from  Its  thin  ranks.  For  a  number  of  years, 
with  Ancil  Payne  as  spearhead,  King  has 
been  doing  extensive  college  recruiting,  bring- 
ing in  new  blood  from  the  Ivy  League  and 
California  to  meld  with  the  clean-scrubbed 
Swedes  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Ancil  Payne,  himself,  was  recruited  by 
Stimson  Bullitt.  The  two  got  to  know  each 
other  when  Mr.  Payne's  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, Hugh  B.  Mitchell,  ran  against  and 
handily  defeated  Mr.  Bullitt,  In  a  Democratic 
primary  election. 

Mr.  Payne,  a  son  of  the  PaMsific  Northwest, 
has  had  political  overtones  through  his  life. 
Besides  serving  as  assistant  to  Congressman 
Mitchell,  his  wife,  Valerie,  is  the  sister  of  a 
former  congressman  from  upstate  New  York, 
John  Davies.  They  met  when  she  went  to 
work  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  congressional  office. 

As  leader  of  King,  he  thinks  about  the  fu- 
ture a  lot.  Cable  is  great,  he  says.  "It  has  a 
commanding  and  a  viable  and  a  fascinating 
future  ahead.  But  it's  ahead.  It's  not  in  the 
immediate  future." 

If  Ancil  Payne  has  anything  to  do  about 
it.  King  will  be  involved  in  both  cable  and 
broadcasting.  "We  [broadcasters]  keep  think- 
ing in  terms  of  either/or,"  he  says.  "And  it's 
not  either/or.  The  two  are  complementary." 

Ancil  Payne  lives  in  a  harem  of  a  wife  and 
three  daughters.  "We  finally  got  to  the  point 
where  we  got  a  male  dog,"  he  says  in  bis 

charming  manner,  "and  the ran  off. 

He  couldnt  stand  It  either." 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  THE 
IMPEACHMENT  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ADVERTISEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  31,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  two-page  ad  that  called  for 
the  impeachment  of  the  President.  This 
ad  might  have  been  pitifully  humorous 
if  it  were  not  for  its  timing  and  the  bla- 
tant political  purposes  behind  it.  The  ad 
came  at  a  time  when  the  President  was 
on  a  journey  for  peace.  The  purposeful 
intent  to  embarrass  the  President  was 
obvious,  yet  the  New  York  Times  did  not 
even  require  the  usual  political  disclaim- 
er. It  appeared  almost  as  if  the  Times 
endorsed  the  ad. 

Mr.  President,  the  pressmen  at  the 
Times  saw  this  for  what  it  weis  and  ini- 
tially refused  to  print  it  without  a  dis- 
claimer of  some  sort.  However,  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger refused  to  order  the  disclaimer 
and  ordered  the  men  to  print  it  anyway. 
The  ad  was  printed  and  did  appear  and 
the  only  thing  that  happened  was  dam- 
age to  the  prestige  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  hurt  by  such 
ads.  In  fact,  most  probably  he  will  be 
aided,  for  the  American  people  recognize 
politically  Inspired  attacks  when  they 
see  them,  even  if  they  are  not  properly 
labeled.  The  only  ones  who  will  suffer 
will  be  the  small  men  who  are  behind  the 
ad,  the  candidates  they  support,  and  the 
paper  that  refused  to  mark  the  ad  politi- 
cal. These  men  spent  over  $17,000  from 


who  knows  what  source  and  in  the  end 
embarrassed  only  themselves.  Their  in- 
eptitude would  be  humorous  if  it  were 
not  dealing  with  such  a  serious  subject. 

NOMINATION  OP  RICHARD 
G.  KLEINDIENST 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  in  executive  session  will  now  re- 
sume the  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for  the  ofQce 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  is  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
without  some  significant  degree  of  re- 
luctance that  I  rise  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  matter  of  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  involved  before  with 
the  question  of  Presidential  nominees 
do  not  eagerly  or  lightly  seek  to  engage 
once  again  in  confrontation  with  the 
President  over  his  choice  for  high  o£Bcial 
position.  There  are  some  prophets  who 
appear  to  have  the  ability  to  look  into 
the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
Congress  and  attribute  motives  to  all 
of  our  deeds.  Those  who  suggest  that 
I  feel  this  kind  of  confrontation  is  a 
thing  to  be  relished  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  get  a  very  good  focus  on  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  In- 
deed, in  the  case  of  a  Cabinet  appointee, 
our  reluctance  to  rise  in  opposition  car- 
ries aJmost  to  the  level  of  acquiescence 
to  the  President's  wishes — for  Cabinet 
officers  are  creatures  of  the  President's 
will,  and  serve  at  his  pleasure  in  order 
to  effectuate  his  policies  and  his  goals. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  oppose  a  Presi- 
dent's nominee  for  a  Cabinet  position, 
because  we  disagree  with  his  views  on 
the  issues,  or  because  his  philosophy  is 
offensive  to  us.  Indeed,  we  have  all  said 
as  much,  in  our  original  reports  on  this 
nomination. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  individ- 
ual nominee's  philosophical  beliefs  go  so 
far  as  to  be  irresponsible.  At  that  point  I 
think  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  in  exer- 
cising his  or  her  advice  and  consent  re- 
sponsibility, has  the  responsibility  to 
speak  out.  But  just  differences  of  degree 
with  respect  to  philosophy,  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  some  of  these  specific 
issues  that  might  be  hotly  debated  are 
not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  sufficient  to  cause  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  interpose  an  objection  with 
respect  to  a  Presidential  Cabinet  nomi- 
nee. I  spoke  at  some  length  relative  to 
my  feeling  about  this  In  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  Butz. 

I  joined  with  Senators  Tunney  and 


Hart  in  separate  views  on  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's  nomination.  Though  we  ap- 
proved of  his  nomination,  we  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  list  the  areas  in 
which  we  felt  strong  disagreement  with 
the  nominee.  We  approved  of  his  nomi- 
nation— though  not  of  his  policies — 
because — 

Members  of  the  Cabinet,  unlike  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  as  his  assistants.  The  pol- 
icies they  pursue  will,  almost  inevitably,  fol- 
low the  President's  position.  He  must  work 
wtlh  them.  Therefore,  absent  personal  im- 
propriety, incompetence  or  disqualifying 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  nominee,  the  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  the  man  or  woman  of  his 
choice.  The  Senate's  role  to  advise  and  con- 
sent on  cabinet  appointments  should  be  ex- 
ercised within  this  limited  framework. 

The  Senate's  role  is  very  different  in  the 
case  of  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Its  members  serve  for  life  and  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Constitution  alone,  not  to  the 
President  who  i^points  them.  When  review- 
ing judicial  nominees,  the  Senate  must  ex- 
ercise a  more  substantial  function. 

We  were  prepared  to  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  My  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's  views  has  not  increased;  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  policies  of  the  Jus- 
tice Deartment  has  not  waned.  Yet  I  did 
not  then,  and  do  not  now,  feel  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  President  who 
he  can  or  carmot  have  as  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  merely  because  we  happen 
to  harbor  disagreements — ^however 
strong — with  the  particular  views  and 
policies  espoused  by  the  President's 
nominees. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  treat  lightly 
the  disagreements  which  I  have  with  Mr. 
Kleindienst's  views  and  the  policies  which 
he  has  stated  he  will  carry  out.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity,  in  my  capacity  as 
a  member  of  several  of  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  debate  these  differences  at  some  length 
with  the  nominee.  I  cannot  understand 
why,  for  example,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Mr.  Kleindienst.  are  so  re- 
luctant to  recognize  the  alarming  impli- 
cations of  juvenile  crime  in  this  country, 
and  why  they  are  so  unwilling  to  commit 
the  resources  necessary  to  deal  with  this 
most  serious  of  social  ills. 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  talking  about 
crime.  After  Attica,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  made  a  very 
compelling  speech  about  recidivism.  Yet. 
recidivism  starts  with  how  we  treat  first 
offenders,  how  we  treat  juveniles;  and 
we  are  committing  far  more  of  our  re- 
sources to  hardware  in  connection  with 
law  enforcement  than  we  are  to  dealing 
with  social  problems,  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  individual  first  offenders.  Words 
alone  are  not  going  to  limit  the  numbers 
of  those  who  would  rob  and  rape  and  pil- 
lage our  society.  It  takes  an  investment 
in  resources  to  try  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  human  beings. 

The  majority  of  those  buy  Saturday 
night  specials.  Nor  can  I  fathom  why, 
with  hundreds  of  policemen  killed  by 
handgims  in  the  last  few  years,  and  8,000 
citizens  last  year  slain  by  handguns, 
5,000  of  these  by  Saturday  night  specials, 
and  the  assassinations  and  attempted 
assassinations  of  political  leaders  that 
have  been  going  on  in  this  country — the 
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majority  involving  Saturday  night  ^le- 
cial  handgunds,  Mr.  Klelndlenst  refuses 
to  support  the  most  reasonable  efforts  to 
rid  the  Nation's  streets  of  these  killer 
weapons. 

The  Justice  Department  has  testified 
before  my  committee  on  several  occa- 
sions— and  as  long  ago  as  1970 — that 
there  was  a  tremendous  loophole  in  the 
1968  gim  law  which  permitted  approxi- 
mately a  million  of  these  cheap  weapons 
a  year  to  come  into  this  coimtry  by  im- 
port— import  by  parts  and  then  assem- 
bly in  this  coimtry — which,  in  effect,  has 
circxmivented  our  prohibition  of  import- 
ing this  kind  of  weapon.  Yet,  despite 
their  recognition  of  this  problem,  liiey 
have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  political 
lead  necessary  to  plug  up  this  loophole 
and  stop  the  proliferation  of  these  weap- 
ons across  the  countryside. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  find  Mr. 
Klelndienst's  attitude  toward  basic  civil 
liberties  unacceptable.  Mr.  Kleindienst 
would  have  us  rely  upon  the  self-restraint 
of  p>olltical  officials  for  the  protection  of 
our  civil  liberties.  But  we  rely  upon  the 
constitutional  authority  of  life-tenured 
judges — not  the  easily  swayed  self-re- 
straint of  political  appointees  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  liberties. 

I  happen  to  be  a  political  official;  and 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  feel  that  I 
would  have  the  sensitivity  and  the  wis- 
dom and  the  good  Judgment  to  know 
where  we  are  to  draw  the  line,  I  do  not 
want  to  have  on  my  shoulders — ^nor  do  I 
think  any  of  the  rest  of  us  who  serve  in 
an  elective  capacity  would  want  to 
have — the  responsibility  to  determine 
where  the  line  of  restraint  should  be 
drawn. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  would  have  us  put  the 
sole  authority  to  conduct  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  our  citizens  in  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats  and  political  appointees 
where  the  Constitution  requires  the  au- 
thority of  the  impartial  magistrate.  I 
must  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not 
care  what  administration  is  at  the  White 
House  and  is  controlling  the  Justice  De- 
I>artment.  I  want  to  have  removed  from 
the  political  arena  the  magistrate  mak- 
ing the  determination  as  to  who  is  tapped 
and  who  is  bugged. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  seemingly  also  is  im- 
concemed  about  the  gross  invasions  of 
privacy  that  have  too  often  resulted  from 
abuses  of  Government  intelligence  gath- 
ering. This  is  alarming  to  me — not  just 
because  of  what  is  happening  today  and 
where  we  are  today,  but  because  of  what 
this  portends  for  the  future  direction  of 
our  country.  I  do  not  want  our  Nation 
to  become  a  "Big  Brother"  nation,  where 
we  have  fear  to  converse  in  the  privacy 
of  our  homes  or  offices,  or  to  glance  over 
our  shoulders,  for  fear  that  someone  may 
be  watching,  someone  may  be  listening. 

Despite  all  the  tough  rhetoric  about 
law  and  order  and  crime  control,  it  seems 
apparent  that  crime  in  America  is  still 
a  growing  problem  and  that  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  deal  with  it  have 
often  been  inefficient  and  misdirected. 
In  the  administration's  frantic  haste  to 
present  the  American  public  with  the 
appearance  of  crime  control,  the  admin- 
istration has  breached  the  Constitution 
and  created  an  imparalleled  wave  of 


concern  and  distrust.  But  these  dlsacrree- 
ments  are  not  enough,  of  themselves,  for 
the  scope  of  the  Senate's  inquiry  is  not 
so  wide.  This  is  a  matter  of  decision  for 
the  electorate  when  they  have  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  in  November. 

Because  of  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
Senate's  advise  and  consent  fimction 
with  respect  to  Cabinet  nominees,  we  are 
reluctant.  And  we  are  reluctant  for  other 
reasons  as  well.  When  the  nominee  is  put 
forth  by  a  President  of  an  opposite  party, 
Inevitably  the  cry  is  raised  of  "partisan 
politics"  if  there  is  any  opposition. 

But  It  was  not  partisan  politics  that 
led  almost  half  of  the  members  of  the 
President's  own  party  to  oppose  one  or 
both  of  his  most  disputed  nominees  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Nor  is  partisan  poll- 
tics  involved  in  this  nomination,  despite 
allegations  to  the  contrary  by  some  of 
our  colleagues. 

I  can  only  look  upon  the  raising  of  such 
charges  as  an  attempt  to  avoid  discus- 
sion of  the  real  issues. 

Now  I  have  read  the  comments  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Nebraska 
and  Arizona,  where  they  suggest  that  this 
whole  exercise  has  been  nothing  but  po- 
litical headhunting.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  it  is  rather  dismaying  to  hear  this 
argument,  for  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  It  was  not  politics  that 
led  us  to  oppose  the  conflrmation  earlier 
of  judicial  nominees — not  unless  we  sug- 
gest that  20  members  of  their  own  party 
would  play  politics  with  this  issue — it  was 
a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  Constitution. 
And  it  Is  no  more  politics  that  has  led  us 
to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Richard 
Kleindienst.  Rather,  it  Is  our  doubts  as  to 
his  quaUfications  and  our  concern  over 
the  erosion  of  trust  that  has  been  oc- 
curing  in  this  country  now  over  a  period 
of  years. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst had  previously  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee — 
by  those  who  liked  what  he  had  to  say, 
as  well  as  those  of  us  who  didn't  care  so 
much  for  nls  views.  I  voted  for  him.  We 
all  voted  for  him.  And  despite  our  dif- 
ferences, we  found  him  to  be  personable 
and  fair  minded  in  our  hearing.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  Dick  Kleindienst  is  a 
personable  and  likable  individual. 

Yet  the  issue  which  underlies  this 
whole  controversy,  in  a  sense  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  earlier  vote.  This  has 
become  a  basic  issue  of  credibility — the 
credibility  of  the  nominee,  indeed  the 
credibility  of  the  government  itself. 

This  is  no  partisan  issue.  The  cred- 
ibility gap  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
particular  party  or  administration.  We 
read  from  reports  of  over  100  years  that 
seldom  has  there  been  sm  administra- 
tion that  hsis  not  been  criticized  for  hav- 
ing a  credibility  gap — from  a  narrow 
gap  to  a  large  gap.  This  may  be  a  new 
phrsise,  but  it  Is  not  a  new  issue. 

The  frustrations  of  the  war;  the  alien- 
ation of  the  young  people;  the  hostility 
of  minority  groups;  the  disaffection  of 
millions  of  ordinary  citizens  with  the 
precesses  of  government — a  lack  of 
candor  and  credibility  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  aM  these  ailments.  The  obligation  of 
government  is  to  govern,  not  merely  to 
reign — and  government  in  our  Nation 
rests  upon  the  toformed  consent  of  the 


people.  If  the  people  are  not  told  the 
truth — if  the  people  cannot  feel  that  they 

have  confidence  In  their  government 

if  they  are  suspicious  of  the  motives  of 
those  in  positions  of  power — then  can 
we  truly  say  that  the  people  have  given 
their  informed  consent  to  be  governed? 
For  is  not  the  essence  of  being  informed 
being  told  the  truth?  As  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  some  150  years  ago: 

Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and  tyr- 
anny and  oppresslonfi  of  body  and  mind  will 
vanish  like  evU  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  I  daresay  that  many  of  the  ills 
that  beset  this  country  today  coiUd  also 
be  dealt  with  by  liberal  doses  of  plain 
truth.  I  do  not  mean  doses  of  liberal 
truth,  I  mean  liberal  doses  of  the  plain 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  Life  magazine,  by  Hugh 
Sldey,  the  veteran  White  House  cor- 
respondent, dealing  with  the  precise 
question  of  which  I  have  spoken — the 
responsibility  of  Oovemment  for  the 
continued  deterioration  of  public  con- 
fidence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Life  magazine.  Mar.  31,  1072] 

Thk  Pbestoenct — ^What  Makes  the  Mare  Go 

(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

Not  long  ago,  on  an  airplane  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  a  man  studied  a 
front-page  newspaper  story  on  the  ITT  case 
and  then  spoke  to  his  companion.  "Nixon's 
AcblUes'  heel  may  not  be  the  economy  or 
Vietnam  or  any  of  those  things.  It  may  be 
this,"  he  said,  thumping  his  paper.  "There's 
more  of  this  than  most  people  realize.  I 
know.  I've  had  to  get  a  few  things  done 
myself." 

The  man  was  not  so  much  accusing  as 
stating  a  fact  about  a  traditional  ritual  of 
power  that  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong.  In 
the  poUtlcal  game  now  being  played,  appear- 
ances are  Just  as  Important  as  reality,  and 
appearances  are  terrible. 

The  spectacle  of  memos  being  found,  for- 
gotten, shredded,  leaked  and  denied,  of 
memories  being  refreshed  and  dates  being 
changed,  has  cast  suspicion  over  the  entire 
administration.  The  V^blte  House  is  nervous. 
Nixon  sees  the  rosy  picture  of  bis  China 
triumph  being  smudged.  The  White  House 
contact  man  with  business,  Peter  Flanlgan, 
Is  more  shaken  than  ever  before  in  his  con- 
troversial three-year  public  career.  What 
should  he  do?  he  asks  visitors  In  all  sin- 
cerity. White  House  operatives  Robert  Finch 
and  Herbert  Klein  rushed  to  dampen  fires 
in  California  touched  off  by  Life's  disclo- 
sures of  Influence  and  Justice-tampering  last 
week.  Vice-President  Agnew  stood  at  plane- 
side  and  In  a  remarkable  statement  said  he 
would  like  to  see  Lite  (whose  charges  are  at 
this  writing  stlU  unchallenged  by  the  White 
House)  go  broke  like  Look.  In  St.  Louis,  top 
business  executives  refused  comment  when 
the  Post-Dispatch  phoned  to  ask  about  a 
meeting  In  which  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  Stans,  now  Nixon's  chief 
campaign-fund  raiser,  urged  them  to  get 
their  contributions  In  before  a  new  dis- 
closure law  takes  effect  on  April  7.  Columnist 
Jack  Anderson  published  more  alleged  secret 
ITT  memos  showing  ITT  dealing  with  the 
CIA  like  some  Independent  nation.  Investi- 
gative reporters  were  raising  questions 
about  the  old  Nixon  law  firm  of  Mudge, 
Rose,  Guthrie  and  Alexander,  whose  for- 
tunes soared  after  Nixon  and  John  Mitchell, 
former  senior  partners,  moved  on  to  Wash- 
ington. Even  more  fascinating  was  the  story 
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of  Herbert  Kalmbach,  an  obscure  California 
attorney  who  happens  to  be  Nixon's  private 
lawyer.  According  to  one  Washington  au- 
thority, he  now  "has  the  goddamndest 
bunch  of  clients  lined  up  outside  his  door 
that  you've  ever  seen." 

In  all  the  din,  a  larger  problem  was  ob- 
scured. Just  what  should  be  buslness's  cor- 
rect relationship  with  people  In  positions  of 
public  authority?  Certainly  business  needs  to 
make  Its  wishes  known,  as  much  as  does  la- 
bor (which  has  not  been  overly  reticent  In 
the  last  decades)  or  Ralph  Ntuler,  the  con- 
sumer evangelist  who  has  used  every  lever  of 
influence  he  knows.  Oleeful  Democrats  press- 
ing the  current  Investigations  would  no 
doubt  prefer  not  to  think  about  those 
shadowy  figures  from  their  own  party's  past, 
who  helped  set  up  big  government  In  Wash- 
ington In  its  present  form,  then  left  It  and 
waxed  fat  showing  clients  and  corporations 
how  to  discover  tax  loopholes  and  clrcvim- 
vent  laws  they  had  themselves  help  to  write. 
'Business,"  snorted  Lyndon  Johnson  once 
when  he  was  battling  the  big  interests,  "Is 
what  makes  the  mare  go."  He  knew  the  coun- 
try ran  on  the  profit  motive.  John  Kennedy 
knew  It  too.  Even  during  his  fight  with  big 
steel,  he  never  quite  shook  off  the  capitalist 
pragmatism  of  his  father  Joe,  the  fellow  who 
amassed  the  Kennedy  fortune.  "They're  our 
partners,"  he  once  said  to  a  reporter.  "We're 
in  this  together,  I  want  business  to  do  well. 
If  they  don't  we  don't." 

Influence  is  a  bipartisan  phenomenon,  but 
the  Republicans  have  addeed  a  new  dimen- 
sion. Maybe  It's  nalvetfe— what  they  do  they 
seem  to  do  so  clumsily.  Or  maybe  It  betrays 
a  kind  of  Insensltlvlty,  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  modem  public  figures.  In 
any  case  there  is  an  evident  conflict  between 
the  things  everyone  can  see  the  Republicans 
doing  and  Nixon's  own  call  for  new  splrtlual 
values.  The  administration's  Puritan  ethic 
evidently    applies    to    everjrthlng    but    the 

pocketbook.  

One  thing  would  help.  True  candor.  If  ITT 
is  so  big  that  Its  machinations  now  affect  the 
balance  of  payments  (as  the  firm  argued  In 
pleading  against  an  antitrust  suit) ,  then  Its 
business  Is  very  much  the  public's  business. 
If  ITT  Is  so  formidable  that  It  Is  dealing  with 
the  CIA  and  Intriguing  In  forslgn  countries, 
then  more  than  ever  It  shoxUd  receive  public 
scrutiny.  It  is  possible  that  even  If  the  ITT 
case  had  been  conducted  entirely  In  the  open, 
the  flrm  might  have  received  the  same  settle- 
ment. It  would  certainly  be  more  acceptable 
If  it  had  been  arrived  at  without  the  squalid 
epic  of  backroom  Influence  from  Kentucky  to 

Washington.  

Up  on  the  Hill  at  the  ITT  bearing  room  a 
few  days  ago  a  young  man  with  fire  In  his 
eyes  waited  for  a  seat.  What  for?  "Because  I 
want  to  hear  them  lie,"  he  spat.  He  may  have 
It  all  wrong.  But  this  new  bitterness  between 
the  administration  and  a  goodly  number  of 
American  people  didn't  begin  In  the  street 
around  the  Pentagon.  It  began  in  the  se- 
cluded chambers  of  power  with  which  this 
administration  still  seems  to  think  are  Its 
private  preserves,  where  matters  too  lofty  and 
complex  for  common  comprehension  are 
dealt  with.  It  Is,  once  again,  a  policy  of  non- 
communication, and  It  is  an  added  Insult  to 
the  American  Intelligence. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sidey's 
article  points  out  all  too  clearly  the  im- 
pact of  the  past  few  months  hearings 
into  the  Kleindienst  cmflrmation  and 
the  TTT  affair  upon  the  public  con- 
fidence. And  I  believe  most  disturbing  of 
all  is  his  report  of  the  young  man  wait- 
ing outside  the  hearing  room  for  a  seat, 
who — when  asked  why  he  wanted  to  see 
the  hearings — answered,  "Because  I  want 
to  hear  them  lie." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  to  be  the  legacy 


of  this  matter,  then  the  Senate  had  bet- 
ter examine  carefully  all  the  relevant 
facts  and  circtmistances,  and  not  be  so 
quick  to  throw  siround  charges  of  poli- 
tically motivated  delay  and  diUy- dally- 
ing, which  I  have  heard  alleged  by  some 
of  my  colleagues.  This  is  an  extremely 
serious  matter,  and  ve  would  do  better 
to  discuss  the  issues  than  to  discuss  each 
other's  motivations — or  alleged  motiva- 
tions. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  Richard 
Kleindienst  that  he  himself  recognized 
these  basic  Issues.  For  it  was  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst— to  his  credit — ^who  asked  for  re- 
newed hearings  into  his  nomination 
when  the  serious  allegations  of  the  Beard 
memorandum  were  rsdsed.  He  realized 
how  important  it  is  that  high  public  offi- 
cials not  operate  under  the  cloud  of  sus- 
picion, and  he  asked  that  the  new 
charges  raised  by  Jack  Anderson's  col- 
umn be  fully  aired,  so  that  the  cloud  of 
suspicion  arising  out  of  the  Anderson  ar- 
ticles could  be  cleared  away.  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst's testimony  before  the  renewed 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  began  as 
follows: 


The  reason  why  I  asked  for  this  hearing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Is  because  charges  lave  been  made  that 
I  Influenced  the  statement  of  Government 
anti-trust  litigation  for  partisan  reasons. 
These  are  serious  charges,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  confirmation  of  my  nomi- 
nation as  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  before  the  tX.S.  Senate  I  would  not 
want  that  conflrmation  to  take  place  with 
a  cloud  over  my  head,  so  to  speak,  nor  would 
I  want  the  U.S.  Senate  to  act  upon  my  nomi- 
nation If  there  was  any  substantial  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  Members  of  the  VS. 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  while  I  performed 
my  official  duties  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  3  years  as  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  that  I  engaged  in  any  im- 
pnqper  conduct  or  In  any  conduct  that  would 
go  to  or  be  relevant  to  the  consideration  of 
my  conflrmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Thus,  Mr.  Kleindienst  set  a  standard 
by  which  he  wanted  to  be  measured— 
and  that  standard,  in  his  own  words,  was 
whether  there  was  "any  substantial 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate"  that  while  he 
had  performed  his  official  duties  as  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  he  had  engaged 
in  any  Improper  conduct,  or  in  "and  con- 
duct that  would  go  to,  or  be  relevant  to" 
the  consideration  of  his  conflrmation  by 
the  Senate. 

The  question  then  would  appear  to 
be — are  we  sure  that  Mr.  Kleindienst 
can  meet  his  own  test?  I  would  add  that 
it  is  a  test  to  which  Mr.  Kleindienst  sub- 
scribed even  at  the  last  day  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  asked  him  if  he  still  felt  that  he 
would  not  want  to  take  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  with  this  cloud  of  sus- 
picion hanging  over  his  nomination,  and 
he  replied,  "I  still  feel  that  way." 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can 
be  sure  today  just  what  all  the  answers 
are  to  the  questions  rsdsed  at  the  hear- 
ings. That  is  why  I  frame  the  central 
question  here  as  whether  we  can  be  sure 
that  Mr.  Kleindienst  meets  his  own  test; 
for  we  have  to  admit  that  we  simply  do 
not  know  whether  he  meets  it  or  not.  In 
other  words  that  the  cloud  of  suspicion 
has  not  yet  been  cleared  away;  that  there 
remain  substantial  doubts;  and  that  the 


doubts  ought  to  be  resolved  before  this 
nomination  is  finally  acted  upon. 

For  if  that  is  not  done,  if  the  Senate 
does  not  make  every  effort  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Issues  raised  at  these  hear- 
ings— ^the  longest  confirmation  hearings 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate— then  the 
Senate  will  become  party  to  a  whitewash, 
and  the  public  confidence,  so  severely 
torn  over  the  past  several  years  will  be 
further  eroded.  If  we  vote  to  confirm 
Mr.  Kleindienst  without  further  review 
of  the  events  and  circxmistances  that 
have  led  to  these  hearings  in  the  first 
place,  if  we  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst and  place  our  seal  of  approval  on 
an  affair  that  we  all  know  reeks  with 
suspicion,  if  we  do  not  make  a  better  ef- 
fort to  find  some  of  the  positive  answers 
yea  or  nay,  then  we  will  have  done  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Kleindienst  did  in  the 
cEise  of  Harry  Steward,  the  U.S.  attorney 
from  San  Diego — where  despite  a  find- 
ing   by    the    Justice    Department    in- 
vestigation   of  "highly  improper"  con- 
duct, Mr.  Kleindienst    issued    a  state- 
ment saying  that  there  was  no  wrong- 
doing  on   Mr.    Steward's   part.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
dealing  with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  19721 
The  Kleindienst  Nomination — II 
One  of  the  more  advantageous  aspects  of 
the  nomination  of  a  sitting  presidential  ap- 
pointee to  the  cabinet  Is  that  a  bit  of  the 
guesswork    is   removed    from    the    Senate's 
process  of  determining  the  nominee's  fitness 
for  office.  This  Is  particularly  true  when  the 
nominee's  prior  service  is  in  the  department 
he  Is  nominated  to  head.  The  man  has  a 
track  record   which   can   be  examined   and 
from  which  assumptions  about  the  way  he 
wlU  conduct  himself  in  the  office  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated  can  fairly  be  drawn. 
The  Senate  has  such  a  fortuitous  situation 
In  the  nomination  of  Richard  G.  Kleindienst 
to  be  Attorney  General  and  it  has  an  inter- 
esting case  study  In  Mr.  Klelndienst's  han- 
dling, as  Deputy  Attorney  General,  of  the 
matter  of  Harry  Steward,  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  California. 
In  late  1969,  federal  agents  investigating 
gambling  In  San  Diego  County  became  sus- 
picious that  a  $2,068  payment  made  by  the 
Tellow  Cab  Company  in  San  Diego  to  an 
advertising  agency  had  been,  in  fact,  a  con- 
cealed and  Improper  contribution  to  the  pres- 
idential  election   campaign  of   Richard   M. 
Nixon  In  1968.  This  stisplclon  and  other  facts 
developed  in  the  Investigation  led  to  the 
impaneling  of  a  grand  Jury  in  October,  1969. 
The  grand  Jury  Issued  a  subpoena  for  Prank 
Thornton,  executive  vice  president  of  the  ad- 
vertUing  agency.  Following  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  serve  the  subpoena,  the  agents  In 
charge  of  providing  Information  to  the  grand 
Jury  were  sunmioncd  to  Mr.  Steward's  office. 
Mr.  Steward  asked  the  agents  about  the 
Thornton  subpoena  and  told  them  that  he 
did  not  want  It  reissued.  According  to  an 
affidavit  sworn  by  David  Stutz.  one  of  the 
agents  present  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Steward 
lUted  his  close  friendship  with  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton   and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thornton  had 
gotten  Mr.  Steward  his  Job  as  U.S.  Attorney 
and  was  to  try  to  get  him  a  federal  Judgeship. 
as  the  reasons  for  quashing  the  subpoena. 
Mr.  Steward  said  that  he  would  talk  to  Mr. 
Thornton  personally.  Subsequently  he  did 
and  reported  to  the  agents  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton had  explained  the  $2,068  item  to  his  sat- 
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Isf action.  He  also  told  the  agents  to  stay  away 
from  the  advertising  agency. 

Subsequently,  whUe  Agent  Stutz  was  pur- 
suing an  unrelated  investigation — this  one 
outside  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Jurisdiction — Mr. 
Steward  again  thriist  himself  between  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  federal  agent, 
stating,  "I  am  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  I  have  told  Barnes-Champ 
(the  ad  agency)  they  don't  have  to  give  you 
any  records.  You  are  not  to  contact  them 
again." 

Subsequently,  and  after  Mr.  Steward  had 
been  summoned  to  Washington  for  a  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  Kleindlenst,  an  ad- 
ministrative inquiry,  Including  an  FBI  Inves- 
tigation, was  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  Into  Mr.  Steward's  conduct  In 
these  matters. 

After  the  inquiry  had  been  concluded,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease which  read,  in  part,  as  follows:  "These 
charges  were  exhaustively  Investigated  by 
the  bureau  and  a  report  was  made  to  the  de- 
partment. I  have  evaluated  the  matter  and 
determined  there  has  been  no  wrong-doing." 
Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Kleindlenst  was 
to  admit  In  his  confirmation  hearings  that 
he  had  never  actually  read  the  PHI  report 
on  the  matter. 

During  the  course  of  the  Kleindlenst  hear- 
ings, Henry  Peterson,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division,  testified 
that  he  had  been  involved  In  and  aware  of 
both  the  criminal  investigation  that  led  to 
the  quashed  Thornton  subpoena  and  the  ad- 
ministrative Inquiry  which  followed  It.  He 
characterized  Mr.  Steward's  conduct  in  this 
matter  as  "highly  improper,"  but  defended 
the  department's  public  exoneration  of  Mr. 
Steward  as  necessary  to  sustain  a  positive 
Image  of  the  government's  chief  prosecutor 
In  Southern  California  as  he  approEKshed  the 
prosecution  of  a  major  tax  case. 

Although  the  Judiciary  Conmilttee  puz- 
zlingly  refused  to  pursue  a  number  of  ob- 
vious leads,  such  as  calling  the  Investigators 
whose  work  was  thwarted,  the  record  In  this 
case  is  still  fairly  clear.  Whatever  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst's  Intentions  were,  the  fact  is  that  from 
February,  1971,  when  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Issued  its  press  statement  publicly  ex- 
onerating Mr.  Steward,  until  March,  1972, 
when  Lite  published  the  story,  the  matter 
had  been  covered  up  and  apparently  burled. 
The  Department's  action.  It  seems  to  us,  was 
Indefensible  in  itself,  but  the  reason  given 
for  taking  it  was  astonishing.  The  actions  of 
a  principal  federal  prosecutor  In  Impeding 
two  Investigations  by  federal  investigators 
were  swept  under  the  rug,  according  to  tes- 
timony before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
order  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  law 
enforcement.  And  Mr.  Kleindlenst  was  In- 
volved m  and  In  charge  of  the  process 
throughout. 

So  we  would  add  the  Steward  case  to  that 
part  of  the  record  of  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  career 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General  to  which  we 
hope  the  Senate  would  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  as  It  weighs  this  nomination 
for  it  seems  to  shed  significant  light  on  how 
the  nominee  might  choose  to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  law  enforcement  If  another  high 
office  in  the  field  is  entrusted  to  his  hands 
Yesterday,  we  discussed  Mr.  Klelndlenst's 
Inability  or  unwillingness  to  recognize  a 
proposition  made  in  his  own  office  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  federal  prose- 
cutors and  a  Jury  later  decided  was  an  offer 
of  a  bribe.  Subsequently,  we  will  discuss  yet 
another  event  in  the  nominee's  career  the 
ITT  antitrust  settlement,  which  we  also  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  take  heavily  into  ac- 
count as  it  ponders  how  the  cause  of  Justice 
would  be  served  by  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  stew- 
ardship as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  now  how 
do  the  people  of  the  Nation  feel  when 
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they  read  that  the  Justice  Department 
made  findings  of  impropriety  and 
wrongdoing,  yet  the  Deputy  Attorney 
Qeneral  issued  a  press  release  saying 
that  there  had  been  no  wrongdoing? 
And  how  will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  feel  if  the  Senate  approves  this 
nomination  without  making  the  fullest 
efforts  to  determine  exactly  what  hap- 
pened, and  exactly  what  responsibility 
should  bfc  laid  at  whose  doorstep? 

We  have  an  extremely  grave  respon- 
sibility here,  and  we  should  not  forget  it. 
The  Constitution  places  in  our  hands  the 
obligation  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nominations  of  the  President  to  execu- 
tive positions.  This  advise  and  consent 
function  is  one  of  the  key  elements  of 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  and 
within  the  limitations  which  I  outlined 
earlier,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  qualification 
and  fitness  of  nominees  for  Cabinet  posi- 
tions. If  this  full  inquiry  is  not  made, 
then  we  shall  have  shirked  our  respon- 
sibilities, and  rather  than  reveal  the 
truth  to  the  American  people,  we  will 
only  have  aided  its  concealment. 

We  must  remember  why  it  is  that  it  is 
so  important  for  the  Senate  to  continue 
to  investigate  this  nomination  until  we 
have  laid  some  of  the  questions  to  rest. 
As  I  said  earlier,  ordinarily  the  burden 
Is  not  on  a  Cabinet  nominee  to  establish 
any  more  than  that  he  possesses  Integrity 
and  minimum  competence.  But  here, 
where  the  burden  has  been  shifted — not 
merely  because  charges  have  been  leveled 
by  a  newspaper  columnist,  but  because 
the  nominee  and  the  President  himself 
have  stated  that  there  was  cloud  over  the 
nomination  that  ought  to  be  cleared 
away — where  the  burden  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  nominee  and  the  President, 
there  ought  to  be  a  greater  opportunity 
to  meet  that  burden  than  the  Senate 
now  has  before  it.  Mr.  President,  I  state 
flatly  today  that  the  burden  has  not  been 
met.  I  could  not  say  with  equal  honesty 
in  my  heart  that  I  know  it  has  been  met. 
I  do  not  know.  As  I  read  this  record,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  hap- 
pened. It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  some- 
one who  came  before  that  committee  lied. 
Someone  committed  perjiu-y.  Yet  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
record  can  say  who  it  was  who  lied,  or 
who  it  was  who  committed  perjury — or 
that  the  burden  has  been  met.  Nor  can 
anyone  say  that  there  are  not  great  in- 
consistencies running  at  several  points 
through  the  record. 

Rather  than  clear  away  the  cloud  from 
over  Mr.  Kleindienst's  nomination,  the 
longest  confirmation  hearings  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  have  done  nothing 
but  darken  and  deepen  that  cloud  of  sus- 
picion. Where  we  sought  answers,  we 
found  only  more  questions.  Where  we 
sought  truth  we  found  only  evasion,  de- 
ception, and  an  impenetrable  screen  of 
poor  memories,  and  a  refusal  to  provide 
information.  Very  frankly,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  from  some  of  those  witnesses  we 
got  thinly  veiled  lies.  The  inconsisten- 
cies, contradictions,  unanswered  ques- 
tions, and  incredible  assertions  run  on 
in  an  almost  never  ending  stream 
throughout  the  7  weeks  of  testimony. 
The  preposterousness  of  some  of  the  tes- 


timony has  to  be  read  to  be  believed,  and 
even  then,  one  would  have  had  to  be 
present  to  observe  the  demeanor  of  some 
witnesses  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
cavalier  treatment  of  the  truth  at  these 
hearings.  There  were  instances  at  the 
hearings  where  no  reasonable  man  could 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  other  than 
that  the  witnesses  were  simply  not  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

Despite  the  shocking  lack  of  candor 
which  too  often  characterized  the  hear- 
ings; and  despite  the  unjustified  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  nominee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  on  the  part  of 
m  as  well,  to  provide  absolutely  crucial 
information;  and  despite  the  refusal  of 
the  committee  to  hear  witnesses  whose 
testimony  could  have  shed  sigiiiflcant 
light  on  the  whole  matter;  despite  all 
this,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
being  asked  to  approve  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, as  if  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever wrong  with  it  all.  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  happened  at  all.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it — for  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  Kleindlenst  nomination  without 
making  the  fullest  efforts  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  questions  raised  at  the 
hearings  would  be  to  do  more  than  put 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Senate  on  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  as  Attorney  General.  Such 
a  course  of  action  would  also  put  the 
Senate's  imprimatur  on  the  whole  mass 
of  unresolved,  inconclusive,  and  unan- 
swered questions  which  these  hearings 
so  laboriously  brought  to  the  public  at- 
tention. We  would  be  on  record  as  ap- 
proving all  of  the  evasion,  all  the  decep- 
tion, all  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion— and  as  surely  as  ITT  shredded  its 
files  to  hamper  our  investigation,  so 
would  our  approval  of  this  nomination 
constitute  a  fiulJier  shredding  of  the 
public  confidence. 

I  for  one  cannot  be  a  party  to  such  an 
exercise. 

Mr.  President,  just  what  are  all  these 
imanswered  questions  which  I  have  been 
alluding  to?  What  are  all  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  that  were 
brought  out  during  the  hearings  and 
need  to  be  cleared  up  before  the  Senate 
confirms  Mr.  Kleindlenst? 

I  would  state  at  the  outset  that  we 
have  produced  a  statement  of  minority 
views  which  may  be  imprecedented— I 
cannot  remember  ever  seeing  such  a 
document  before  in  my  10  years  in  the 
Senate.  As  we  can  note,  it  is  128  pages 
of  text,  plus  an  additional  156  pages  of 
appended  material,  bearing  upon  the 
matters  raised  at  the  hearings,  and  a 
fold-out  chronology  more  than  4>/2  feet 
long.  This  document  was  not  produced 
to  exhibit  our  long-windedness,  but  rath- 
er to  set  out  as  completely  as  we  could 
the  issues  which  arose  diu-ing  the  hear- 
ings, and  to  try  to  lay  them  out  so  that 
the  1,700  pages  of  testimony  might  make 
some  sense  to  Senators  who  did  not  sit 
in  the  hearing  room  day  after  day.  This 
document  by  itself  suggests  the  complex- 
ity of  the  issues,  and  is  evidence  as  well 
of  the  great  lengths  we  had  to  go  to  in 
order  to  present  all  of  the  contradictions 
and  unanswered  questions  in  coherent 
form. 

This  report  is  available  to  all  of  the 
Senators,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  read 
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it,  despite  its  length — or  at  least  read 
the  summary  version,  which  is  only  23 
pages  long.  But  I  would  like  to  note  for 
the  record  some  29  questions  wliich  to 
my  mind  have  been  left  up  in  the  air 
despite  the  hearings — 29  questions  which 
to  my  mind  bear  directly  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Kleindlenst,  relating  to  the 
issues  raised  by  the  ITT  affair  and  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Kleindienst's  legal  responsi- 
bility in  that  matter.  It  is  a  lengthy 
recitation  but  I  believe  it  is  worth  putting 
before  the  Senate,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  this  record  is  free  from  doubts 
or  suspicions.  Any  reasonable  man  who 
reads  this  record  could  come  to  no  con- 
clusion other  than  this:  that  there  wsis 
something  that  was  not  right  about  the 
ITT  antitrust  settlement.  Now,  perhaps 
we  may  all  be  wrong — ^frankly  I  hope 
that  we  are,  and  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  it  if  it  could  be  proven — but  on 
the  present  state  of  the  record,  it  would 
require  a  good  deal  more  investigation 
before  we  could  be  sure  that  we  were 
wrong  in  our  conclusion.  And  that  is  all 
that  we  are  asking,  that  the  Senate  not 
rush  to  judgment  on  this  matter  until 
these  questions  have  been  laid  to  rest. 

The  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  has  been  stated  earlier,  had  a 
lengthy  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
and  examine  some  of  the  witnesses.  How- 
ever, they  were  denied  access  to  some 
of  the  others.  Some  questions  that  were 
asked  were  not  answered.  However,  at 
least  we  were  there.  The  other  80-odd 
Members  of  the  Senate  did  not  have  this 
opportunity.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
go  into  a  degree  of  particularity  in  order 
to  spread  on  the  whole  record  the  con- 
cerns evidenced  by  one  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

These  concerns  resulted  from  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  entire  record,  and  al- 
though each  Member  of  the  Senate  must 
determine  for  himself  the  wisdom  of  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  go 
through  the  necessary  effort  to  make  this 
determination  for  themselves. 

Now,  let  me  lay  out  what  I  think  of 
the  imanswered  questions  regarding  the 
ITT  affair. 

The  first  unanswered  question  is 
whether  the  ITT  settlement  w£«  "han- 
dled and  negotiated  exclusively"  by  the 
antitrust  division.  Handled  and  negotiat- 
ed exclusively  are  the  words  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst used  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  he 
wrote  on  December  13,  1971.  He  said  in 
that  letter, 

The  settlement  between  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  ITT  was  handled  and  negoti- 
ated exclusively  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richard  W.  McLaren. 

But  the  record  repeatedly  belies  that 
allegation.  In  the  finest  place,  Mr.  HUein- 
dienst  met  with  John  Ryan,  deputy  di- 
rector of  ITT's  Washington  office,  at  a 
social  gathering,  and  agreed  to  hear  per- 
sonally an  argument  by  ITT's  officers 
that  economic  hardships  would  result 
from  divesting  Hartford. 

In  the  second  place,  an  attorney  re- 
presenting ITT,  Lawrence  Walsh,  phoned 
and  wrote  Mr.  Klehidienst  asking  at  the 
11th  hour  for  a  delay  in  filing  of  the 
Government  appeal  in  the  Grinell  case, 
explaining  that: 


Ordinarily  I  would  have  first  seen  Dick 
McLaren,  but  I  understand  that  you,  as  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  have  already  been  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  the  ITT  problem. 

In  the  hearing  Mr.  Kleindlenst,  when 
asked  the  basis  for  Mr.  Walsh's  state- 
ment that  he.  Mr.  Kleindlenst  already 
had  been  informed  about  the  matter  said 
he  did  not  understand  what  Mr.  Walsh 
was  talking  about.  Anybody  who  knows 
Lawrence  Walsh,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  knows  that  he  usually 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  So  this, 
too,  is  an  unanswered  question. 

After  this  exchange — imd  three  phone 
conversations  between  Mr.  Kleindlenst 
and  Mr.  Walsh — the  Department  did  in 
fact  delay  its  appeal. 

Moreover,  on  April  20,  1971,  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst met  alone  with  Felix  Rohatyn,  the 
ITT  director  and  investment  banker  who 
had  masterminded  ITT's  acquisition  pol- 
icy. At  this  meeting — of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren was  unaware — Mr.  Kleindlenst 
was  quite  impressed  with  Mr.  Rohatyn's 
statement  of  the  economics  dangers  of 
the  Hartford  divestiture.  Following  tills 
meeting,  Mr.  Rohatyn  testified  that — 

Mr.  Kleindlenst  directed  that  a  full  presen- 
tation be  made  to  Mr.  McLaren  at  a  larger 
meeting  on  April  29. 

Mr.  Rohatyn  met  with  Kleindlenst 
three  more  times  before  the  final  settle- 
ment was  announced — always  with  no 
others  present.  And  at  the  crucial  junc- 
ture in  the  negotiations,  when  the  De- 
partment decided  to  propose  a  settlement 
to  ITT  on  Jime  17,  1971,  Mr.  Kleindlenst 
and  Judge  McLaren  together  called  Ro- 
hatyn from  Mr.  Kleindienst's  office  to 
inform  him  of  the  terms. 

Finally,  Mr.  Rohatyn  himself  initially 
told  Jack  Anderson  that  he  had  "han- 
dled some  of  the  negotiations"  with  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  and  Judge  McLaren.  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  himself  agreed  that  his  per- 
sonal role — and  I  quote  from  the  response 
to  the  question  I  asked  him — 

Resulted  In  the  Government  .  .  .  moving 
from  a  position  of  prosecution  to  one  of 
negotiation. 

And  he  volxmteered  that  he — 

Set  in  motion  a  series  of  events  hy  which 
Judge  McLaren  became  persuaded  that ...  he 
ought  to  come  off  his  position  with  respect 
to  a  divestiture  of  Hartford  by  ITT. 

In  view  of  all  this  evidence,  is  the  Sen- 
ate prepared  to  believe  that  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst is  accurate  when  he  maintains,  as 
he  does  to  tills  day,  that  Judge  McLaren 
"handled  and  negotiated"  the  settlement 
"exclusively?" 

The  second  unanswered  question  is 
whether  the  Justice  Department  was  jus- 
tified in  settling  the  ITT  case  because  of 
the  "financial  hardship"  to  ITT  share- 
holders. Remember,  Mr.  Klelndiaist  le- 
gally bears  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
decision  to  settle  the  csise.  Yet  his  ex- 
planation for  the  decision  he  made  is 
hardly  convincing — certainly  not  con- 
vincing enough  to  remove  the  cloud  of 
doubt  that  hangs  over  his  head. 

The  Justice  Department,  we  were  told, 
altered  its  position  on  the  necessity  of  di- 
vesting Hartford  Fire  primarily  because 
of  the  devastating  financial  loss  which 
would  come  to  the  ITT  shareholders  from 
such  a  divestiture. 

Judge  McLaren  testified  that  the  "real 


reason  for  the  decision  was  the  devastat- 
ing financial  consequences"  to  the  ITT 
shareholders  and  its  possible  conse- 
quence on  the  stock  market.  The  official  - 
Department  memorandum — by  which 
Mr.  Kleindlenst  authorized  the  Antitrust 
Division  to  proceed  with  a  settlement 
which  did  not  include  the  divestiture  of 
Hartford — gave  as  its  primary  reason  for 
altering  established  departmental  policy 
in  these  cases  "the  projected  adverse  ef- 
fects on  ITT  and  its  stockholders.  In- 
deed, as  Richard  Ramsden  told  the  com- 
mittee this  was  the  only  substantial  find- 
ing of  his  report,  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment relied  on  so  heavily. 

However,  neither  Mr.  Kleindlenst  nor 
anyone  else,  was  ever  able  to  explain  why 
the  adverse  effects  on  the  shareholders 
suddenly  justified  a  change  in  strategy. 
As  Judge  McLaren  told  the  committee, 
the  financial  effect  on  the  shareholders 
could  not  have  been  any  surprise  to  him. 
He  stated: 

Well,  at  the  time  we  filed  the  Hartford 
case  ...  we  could  foresee  that  if  we  were 
successful,  this  was  going  to  have  a  massive 
financial  effect.  And  yet,  I  did  not  feel  that 
we  had  any  right  to  back  away  from  pursuing 
the  case. 

Thus  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Judge 
McLaren  really  relied  on  the  financial 
effect — ^the  financial  loss — to  the  share- 
holders as  the  basis  for  his  about-face. 
He  told  the  committee  he  had  known 
about  that  since  filing  the  suits  in  the 
first  place.  And,  equally  important,  loss 
to  shareholders  was  a  legally  irrelevant 
factor  under  well  settled  antitrust  prece- 
dents. United  States  v.  DiiPont  &  Co.. 
366  UJ5.  316  (1961) .  Again  I  quote  Judge 
McLaren: 

And,  In  fact,  there  is  a  Supreme  Coiirt 
decision  right  on  the  point  In  General  Mo- 
tors-DuPont,  where  the  Supreme  Court  says 
that  if  the  parties  put  themselves  in  this 
kind  of  a  position  that  It  is  not  a  legal  reason 
to  forgive  the  violation  of  Section  7. 

If  financial  loss  to  shareholders  is  not 
a  legal  reason  for  refusing  divestiture, 
what  reason  did  Mr.  Kleindlenst  have  for 
settling  the  case  as  he  did? 

This  leads  to  a  third  unanswered  ques- 
tion: Was  the  Justice  Department  justi- 
fied in  settling  the  ITT  case  because  of 
some  impact  on  the  stock  market  or  a 
"ripple  effect"  on  the  economy?  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  cited  the  effect  of  divesti- 
ture of  Hartford  on  the  stock  market  and 
the  economy  when  he  formally  approved 
the  final  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  set- 
tlement of  the  m  cases  which  did  not 
involve  Hartford  Fire.  But  nowhere  in 
the  record  is  there  any  substantial,  in- 
dependent analysis  of  these  supposedly 
critical  issues. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  reliance  in 
the  hearings  on  the  Ramsden  report,  that 
the  Ramsden  report  was  the  foundation 
for  the  belief  there  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous effect  on  the  economy,  a  ripple  ef- 
fect on  our  economy,  a  loss  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Mr.  Richard  Ramsden — the  financial 
analyst  whose  report  was  rdied  up>on 
heavily  by  the  Justice  Department  in  ex- 
plaining its  decision — told  the  commit- 
tee that  his  report  simply  was  not  in- 
tended to — and  did  not — dead  with  any 
ripple  effect  the  divestiture  might  have  on 
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the  economy.  In  fact,  when  he  was  asked 
at  the  hearings  to  make  such  an  analy- 
sis, Mr.  Ramsden  told  the  committee: 
I  would  question  very  severely  whether 
there  would  be  any  significant  ripple  effect. 

Prof.  Irwin  Friend,  Richard  K.  Mellon 
professor  of  finance  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  made  another 
independent  analysis  and  concluded  that 
there  were  no  "plausible  reasons"  to  ex- 
pect serious  repercussions  on  the  stock 
market  or  econcnny  because  of  the 
divestiture. 

Just  why  there  was  such  concern  over 
the  drop  in  market  value  of  ITT  stock 
after  a  divestiture  of  Hartford  was  not 
clesu*.  Mr.  Ramsden  told  the  committee 
that  the  stock  market  is  so  large  today 
that  the  value — to  give  but  one  example, 
of  IBM  stock  alone  could  fluctuate  $1 
billion  in  the  course  of  a  normal  business 
day.  Estimates  of  the  loss  to  ITT  share- 
holders were  approximately  the  same; 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  extra- 
ordinary results  on  the  market  from 
such  a  change  in  share  value.  In  addi- 
tion, the  market  had  survived  the  im- 
pact of  the  DuPont  divestiture  of  Gen- 
eral Motors — an  impact  twice  as  large  on 
a  stock  market  half  the  size  at  the  par- 
ticular time  in  question. 

And  Judge  McLaren  specifically  testi- 
fied that  no  other  information  from  an 
independent  source  was  obtained  by  the 
Department  that  would  have  justified 
these  fears  that  there  would  be  a  deva- 
stating effect  on  the  economy  if  Hartford 
Fire  were  divested.  Judge  McLaren  said 
that  other  than  ITT  documents  and  the 
Ramsden  report: 

I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  further 
In  writing. 

Indeed,  the  Department's  official  mem- 
orandum outlining  and  approving  the  de- 
cision indicates  that  there  was  never 
much  more  than  guessing  to  support 
these  assertions.  After  outlining  the  con- 
sequences for  ITT  shareholders  of  a 
forced  divestiture  of  Hartford  Fire,  the 
memo  went  on : 

Such  being  the  case,  I  gather  that  we 
must  also  anticipate  that  the  Impact  on  ITT 
would  have  a  ripple  effect — In  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  in  the  economy. 

Now  what  kind  of  basis  is  this  for  the 
settlement?  None,  I  submit.  And  that 
leads  me  to  the  fourth  unanswered  ques- 
tion: Was  the  Justice  Department  justi- 
fied in  settling  the  ITT  cases  without 
requiring  divestiture  of  Hartford  Fire  be- 
cause of  balance  of  payments  problems? 

One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Justice  Department  for  not  re- 
quiring the  divestiture  of  Hartford  Fire 
was  the  potential  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  problem.  The 
extent  of  this  danger  to  the  national 
economy  could  at  best  be  described  as  de- 
batable. The  Ramsden  report  stated: 

Hartford  Is  obviously  not  a  major  direct 
factor  in  ITT's  overall  favorable  balance  of 
payments  posture.  Hartford's  Impact  Is  in- 
direct In  terms  of  the  balance  sheet  strength 
It  adds  to  ITT. 

Prof.  Irwin  Friend  of  the  Wharton 
School,  who  did  a  separate  analysis,  as 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  of  this  issue 
during  the  hearings,  concluded  that  the 
argimient: 


That  divestiture  of  Hartford  would 
adversely  affect  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  ...  Is  tenuous  and  In  any  case 
not  of  any  moment  becaxise  of  the  magnitude 
Involved. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
Mr.  Kleindlenst  relied  heavily  on  the 
balsnce-of-payments  arguments,  as  the 
hearings  wore  on  less  emphasis  was 
placed  on  this  aspect.  For  example,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  hearings  Mr.  McLaren 
assured  the  committee  that  his  outside 
"experts  reported  that  there  was  sub- 
stantial support"  for  ITT's  arguments. 
Later,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  hearings, 
Mr.  McLaren  was  asked  to  be  more 
specific  about  the  balance-of-payments 
argument.  When  prodded  by  Senator 
Hart,  Mr.  McLaren  admitted  there  had 
been  no  real  analysis  of  the  basic  issue: 

No,  I  would  not  say  we  had  any  such 
analysis  by  way  of  proof  In  that  manner,  nor 
any  real  qualification  of  how  expensively  It 
would  be  true. 

Despite  this  lack  of  proof  Mr.  McLaren 
said  he  and  his  associates  felt  the  argu- 
ment "would  be  true  to  some  degree," 
even  though  he  did  not  know  "exactly" 
the  source  of  his  own  "feeling  that  there 
would  be  danger." 

Finally,  I  am  compelled  to  ask:  Was 
the  settlement  justified  by  the  possible 
immediate  impact  on  the  stock  market 
of  divestiture  of  Hartford  by  ITT?  This 
question  is  the  fifth  unanswered  ques- 
tion. 

A  key  argument  made  by  ITT  to  the 
Justice  Department  in  support  of  its 
position  that  a  divestiture  of  Hartford 
should  not  be  required  was  that  such 
a  divestiture,  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
market  value  in  ITT  stock,  could  have  a 
serious  and  negative  impact  upon  the 
Nation's  seciurities  markets  at  a  time  of 
great  weakness  and  lack  of  investor  con- 
fidence. This  argument  was  presented  by 
Felix  Rohatyn  to  Richard  Kliendienst  on 
April  20.  1971.  and  had  special  weight, 
for,  in  Mr.  Rohatyn's  works,  "as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Surveillance  Committee  during  that 
period  of  financial  crisis,  I  was  concerned 
that  so  massive  a  divestiture  might  un- 
settle our  securities  markets,  and  with 
possible  impact  on  some  financial  orga- 
nization." Mr.  Kleindlenst,  who  testified 
that  he  was  "quite  impressed  by  the 
assertions  made  by  Mr.  Rohatyn"  stated 
that  Rohatyn  had  "terminated  his  re- 
marks by  saying  also  if  they  accrued — 
these  consequences  to  ITT^taking  into 
accoimt  the  condition  of  the  economy  at 
that  time,  that  it  might  have  additional 
repercussions  so  far  as  the  general  stock 
market  was  concerned." 

This  argument  was  being  made  at  a 
particularly  sensitive  period  for  the  stock 
market,  with  a  sharply  declining  market, 
and  nimierous  brokerage  houses  going 
out  of  business,  with  possible  serious 
losses  to  investors.  When  Mr.  Kleindlenst 
was  asked  if  he  was  aware  of  the  "rather 
extraordinary"  efforts  that  were  being 
made  by  the  administration  in  that  pe- 
riod to  stabilize  market  conditions,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  generally  aware  of  the 
problems  in  the  market,  and  the  admin- 
istration's efforts. 

But  it  was  wholly  unreasonable  and 
imwarranted  to  fear  that  a  divestiture  of 
Hartford  would  result  in  such  a  massive 


loss  in  ITT  stock  values  as  to  create  a 
panic  on  Wall  Street  at  a  very  vulnerable 
moment.  Richard  Ramsden,  the  financial 
expert  called  in  by  Judge  McLaren  to 
analyze  the  financial  Implications  of  the 
divestiture,  testified  that  in  his  opinion, 
there  would  be  no  such  impact  on  the 
seciulties  markets.  As  he  stated: 

The  stock  markets  of  the  United  SUtes 
have  roughly  $1  trillion  in  security  values  in 
any  given  day,  there  can  be — total  value  of 
IBM  alone  can  fluctuate  as  much  a  $i  bil- 
Uon — so  in  my  Judgment  It  would  be  unlikely 
that  the  kind  of  diminution  In  value  that  I 
outline  in  my  report  would  have  a  slgmflcant 
ripple  effect  in  the  security  market. 

Moreover,  the  stock  market  investors 
had  known  of  the  Government's  suit 
against  ITT  for  almost  2  years,  and  its 
stock's  price  already  refiected  the  possi- 
bility that  Hartford  would  have  to  be 
divested. 

Finally,  it  was  equally  unreasonable 
for  Mr.  Kleindlenst  to  base  a  decision  to 
settle  the  ITT  case  on  the  assumption 
that  the  impact  on  the  stock  market, 
even  if  large,  would  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  current  period  of  crisis.  For  the 
market  would  react  to  divestiture  only 
when  it  was  finally  ordered.  And  since 
both  the  Government  and  ITT  had  sworn 
to  fight  the  matter  through  the  courts,  a 
final  divestiture  order  was  at  least  3  years 
away.  Surely  no  one  expected  the  tem- 
porary crisis  in  the  security  markets 
could  last  that  long. 

Thus  all  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  for  the  settlement  are,  upon 
analysis,  unconvincing  at  best  and  ex 
post  facto  rationalizations  at  worst.  If 
Mr.  Kleindlenst  really  did  base  his  deci- 
sion on  the  reasons  I  have  just  discussed, 
one  must  question  his  judgment.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  other  reasons 
for  the  settlement,  the  Senate  is  entitled 
to  know  them  so  that  the  cloud  over  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  can  be  cleared  away. 

Let  me  now  move  to  another  area 
where  there  are  unanswered  questions 
about  Mr.  Kleindienst's  role  in  the  ITT 
case.  This  is  the  sixth  unanswered  ques- 
tion now,  Mr.  President.  Did  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst fulfill  his  responsibilities  as  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  ITT  case? 

As  Acting  Attorney  General  in  the  ITT 
cases,  it  was  Richard  Kleindienst's  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  make  the  major 
decisions  of  prosecution  and  settlement. 
Mr.  Kleindlenst  testified  that  he  was  not 
an  antitrust  lawyer  and  there  relied 
fully  and  exclusively  on  Mr.  McLaren's 
advice  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  ac- 
cept the  proposed  settlement  of  the  ITT 
cases.  His  final  decision  to  support  the 
settlement  decision  proposed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  McLaren  to  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst dated  Jime  17,  1971.  But  as  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  told  the  committee: 

I  do  not  have  any  present  recollection  of 
having  read  it. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  it  was  not 
the  contents  of  the  memo  but  the  recom- 
mendation from  Judge  McLaren  which 
made  the  difference — 

That  Is  the  only  reason  why  I  went  along 
with  (the  decision).  He  recommended  it. 

Furthermore — 

I  have  never  tried  to  substantiate  a  rec- 
ommendation or  opinion  of  Judge  McLaren 
from  any  other  source. 
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He  never  even  read  the  Ramsden 
report: 

I  have  never  seen  it.  never  read  it,  never 
had  it  in  my  hand,  have  no  IntMeet  in  it,  and 
since  these  hearings  I  have  not  bothered  to 
lead  It. 

In  short,  therefore.  Mr.  Kleindlenst 
told  the  committee  that  he  all  but  dele- 
gated the  decisions  in  the  ITT  cases  to 
Judge  McLaren. 

If  this  is  so,  Mr.  President,  then  per- 
haps Mr.  Kleindlenst  is  not  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  settlement — ^but  if  it  is 
so,  did  he  perform  his  legal  duties  fully? 

Mr.  Kleindienst's  testimony  in  this 
connection  leaves  a  seventh  question  un- 
answered: Why  did  he  play  a  significant- 
ly different  role  in  the  TTT  case  than  in 
the  Warner-Lambert  case?  In  Warner- 
Lambert,  Mr.  Kleindlenst  overruled  Mr. 
McLaren,  who  had  suggested  that  he 
block  the  upcoming  merger  of  Parke 
Davis  and  Warner-Lambert.  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst insisted  strongly  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  Elmer 
Bobst,  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Warner-Lambert  Board  of  Directors,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  decisicm  in  the 
case,  even  though  Bobst  had  told  re- 
porters that  he  spoke  to  people  in  the 
White  House  about  the  proposed  Govern- 
ment suit.  Mr.  Kleindlenst  said  politics 
was  not  involved  in  the  decision  not  to 
allow  the  Antitrust  Division  to  go  ahead 
and  try  to  block  the  merger.  Instead  he 
reversed  Judge  McLaren  because  the 
Antltnist  Division  had  allowed  only  6 
days  for  a  decision  to  be  made  on  a  case 
which  did  not  come  exactly  within  the 
Department's  published  guidelines;  and 
because  he  had  relied  upon  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact  which  he  received  from 
Parke-Davis  officials  whom  he  consulted 
with  about  the  case.  Nfr.  Kleindlenst  also 
said  that  in  his  view — 

There  wouldn't  have  been  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  competition  bad  the  merger  come 
about. 

He  insisted  that  these  grounds — in- 
cluding the  highly  technical  assessment 
of  the  impact  on  competition — were  ade- 
quate for  him — an  admitted  novice  in 
antitrust  law — to  overrule  Mr.  McLaren, 
the  consumate  expert  in  antitrust  law  on 
whom  he  relied  entirely  during  the  ITT 
case.  Why,  then,  the  pro  forma  approval 
in  the  ITT  case? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore that  Mr.  Kleindlenst  Is  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  to  settle  the 
ITT  case  without  requiring  divestiture  of 
Hartford.  There  are  a  whole  series  of 
questions  left  unanswered  concerning  the 
way  the  settlement  was  handled  within 
the  Department.  One  of  these — and  this 
is  the  eighth  imanswered  question,  Mr. 
President — is  why  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment felt  it  necessary  to  go  outside  the 
Government  to  a  private  broker  to  obtain 
a  financial  analysis  of  the  proposed  di- 
vestiture? 

Neither  Mr.  Kleindlenst  nor  anyone 
else  answered  this  question  satisfactorily. 
Judge  McLaren  said  that  he  had  to  go 
outside  because  the  analysis  could  not 
have  been  handled  in  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion: 

We  do  not  have  in  the  Antitrust  Division 
an  eiq>ert  financial  man,  and  we  tised  this 
fellow  that  wrote  the  report  that  you  have. 


He  said  that  the  Division  generally 
relied  on  outside  analysts  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  do  the  necessary  work 
of  this  kind. 

In  this  case  the  Justice  Department  did 
ask  for  help  from  Treasxiry,  but  they  did 
not  get  anything  that  even  remotely 
resembled  a  careful  analysis.  Their  "re- 
port" was  a  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Bruce  MacLaury  to  Judge  McLaren  in- 
dicating that,  because  he  was  switching 
jobs  and  leaving  Washington,  he  had  not 
made  a  close  study,  but  he  generally 
founl  "notWng  wrong  with  the  ITr 
presentation."  The  Treasury  Department 
has  since  issued  a  statement  emphasizing 
that  this  had  been  an  oral,  informal  re- 
port, made  on  "the  basis  of  information 
provided  by  ITT."  In  short  there  was 
never  even  an  attempt  to  verify  the  data 
assembled  by  ITT. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  choose  to  turn  to  an  out- 
side analyst  imder  these  circiunstances. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  turned  to  Mr.  Ramsden  because 
they  had  used  his  services  previously  on 
the  LTV  case.  However,  this  Ignores  the 
fact  that  when  he  performed  the  first 
analysis  Ramsden  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Government,  and  that  when  he  was 
asked  to  do  the  ITT  analysis  he  had  re- 
turned to  private  life  and  was  a  partner 
in  Brokaw,  Schenen,  Clancy  &  Co.,  which 
manages  investment  portfolios  of  Indi- 
viduals and  institutions. 

Was  there  no  one  in  Government  who 
could  do  as  competent  a  job?  Neither 
Mr.  Kleindlenst  nor  anyone  else  ever  gave 
an  adequate  explanation  of  why  the  Jus- 
tice Department  did  not  ask  the  Treasury 
Department,  with  its  vast  resources,  to 
do  a  more  thoroi^h  analysis.  At  least 
Treasury  could  have  been  asked  to  make 
the  study  on  the  basis  of  their  own  data — 
instead  of  relying  on  ITT  presentations 
like  the  one  given  to  Richard  Ramsden. 
Another  related  unanswered  question, 
the  ninth,  is  why  did  not  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  Mr.  Kleindlenst  get  the 
independent  financial  smalysls,  if  needed, 
by  itself,  instead  of  going  through  the 
White  House? 

Judge  McLaren  originally  testified  that 
he  got  the  independent  financial  analy- 
sis in  the  ITT  case  from  Richard  Rams- 
den, the  same  man  who  provided  him 
with  similar  analysis  in  the  LTV  case 
when  he  was  a  White  House  fellow.  "I 
asked  him  to  do  this  job."  On  March  7, 
the  fourth  day  of  hearings.  Judge  Mc- 
Laren testified  that  while  he  had  had 
no  independent  recollection,  it  then  ap- 
peared to  him  tiiat  he  had  not  dealt  with 
Ramsden  himself,  but  that  he  had  re- 
quested Mr.  Peter  Flanlgan  at  the  White 
House  to  do  so. 

Although  Judge  McLaren  described 
Mr.  Flanlgan  as  a  mere  conduit,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  much  Judge  Mc- 
Laren divorced  himself  from  the  ob- 
taining of  the  Ramsden  report,  and  left 
all  the  details  up  to  Mr.  Flanlgan.  Mr. 
Ramsden  testified  that  in  the  ITT  case 
be  had  no  contact  with  Judge  McLaren. 
All  bis  instructions  came  from  Mr. 
Flanlgan  this  time.  In  the  LTV  case  he 
had  been  involved  directly  with  Judge 
McLaren  and  received  information,  ma- 
terials, and  Instruction  from  Judge  Mc- 
Laren. 


In  the  ITT  case  he  received  no  ma- 
terials or  instructions  from  McLaren.  He 
did  receive  an  ITT  economic  memoran- 
dum— described  by  Ramsden  as  "basic- 
ally unsubstantiated  opinions  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned" — ^which  Mr.  Flanlgan 
passed  on  to  him.  Mr.  Flsinigan  testified 
that  he  acted  merely  as  a  conduit  for 
Mr.  Ramsden's  report  and  that  he  had 
dealt  with  Mr.  Ramsden  only  because 
Judge  McLaren  did  not  know  how  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Ramsden.  His  only  reason  for 
getting  into  the  case  was  his  desire  to 
help  out  "another  overworked  public 
servant." 

Continuing  on  this  same  theme,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  forced  to  ask  another 
imanswered  question,  the  10th.  Might 
the  conclusions  of  the  independent 
financial  analysis  have  been  improperly 
infiuenced? 

In  order  to  assist  Mr.  Ramsden  in  his 
analysis  of  the  probable  effects  of  a  Hart- 
ford divestiture,  Mr.  Flanlgan  gave  him 
(Hily  one  document — an  ITT  document 
entitled  "The  Economic  Consequences  of 
Divestiture  of  Hartford  by  ITT."  Mi-. 
Ramsden  described  this  document  as  an 
advocate's  brief  which  laid  out  ITT's 
argument  as  to  the  disastrous  econMnic 
effects  of  a  divesUtiu-e: 

It  was  m  no  way  based  on  any  facts;  it 
was  in  no  way  based  on  any  analysis  of  the 
data. 

Mr.  Ramsden  testified  that  tliis  docu- 
ment was  to  assist  him  in  focusing  upon 
the  object  of  the  analysis  he  was  to  per- 
form. Although  Mr.  Flanlgan  did  give  the 
ITT  brief,  Mr.  Rsunsden  was  not  pro- 
vided with  any  arguments  or  documoits 
supporting  divestiture. 

Another  factor  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. At  the  time  he  made  his  analysis, 
Mr.  Ramsden's  investment  banking  firm 
was  msuiaging  two  portfolios  holding  ap- 
proximately $200,000  of  ITT  stock.  No 
one  who  knew  this  thought  this  was  im- 
portant. Mr.  Ramsden  considered  this 
insignificant  but  informed  Mr.  Flanlgan, 
who  agreed  that  there  was  no  conflict. 
Mr.  Flanlgan  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
formed Judge  McLaren  of  the  holdings 
but  Mr.  McLaren  testified  that  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  to  him  even  if 
he  had  known.  Judge  McLaren  refused 
to  say  whether  the  ITT  stock  managed 
by  Mr.  Ramsden's  firm  would  have  been 
worth  less  if  Mr.  Ramsden's  report  had 
been  in  favor  of  diverstiture.  But  ITT's 
whole  presentation  was  based  on  this 
assumption. 

Mr.  Flanigan,  it  should  be  remembered, 
testified  that  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Dillon-Read  had  acted  as  invest- 
ment bankers  for  a  company — Canteen — 
when  it  merged  with  ITT. 

In  view  of  all  this,  can  we  say  that  the 
decision  Mr.  Elleindienst  made  to  settle 
the  lawsuit  was  in  the  public  interest?  I 
do  not  think  we  can  be  sure  of  that  on 
the  record  before  the  Senate.  

Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  whether  ITT 
was  attempting  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  the  antitrust  case  through  Peter 
Flanigan  of  the  White  House  staff.  This. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  11th  unanswered 
question. 

When  Peter  Flanlgan  testified  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  he  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  dealing  with  his 
contacts  with  ITT  officials.  However,  in 
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response  to  written  interrogatories  from 
the  committee,  Mr.  Flanigan  SKiknowl- 
edged  that  he  had  met  with  Felix 
Rohatyn,  ITT  director,  on  June  29,  1971, 
the  same  day  that  Mr.  Rohatyn  was 
meeting  with  Richard  Kleindienst.  Mr. 
Flanigan  stated  in  his  answer  that  this 
meeting  was  "one  of  a  series  of  meetings" 
with  Mr.  Rohatyn  "in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Surveillance  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Rohatyn  had  already  resigned 
as  chairman  of  the  Surveillance  Com- 
mittee more  than  3  weeks  before  meeting 
with  Mr.  Flanigan,  and  his  resignation 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  large  news  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  21.  In 
fact,  he  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
Surveillance  Committee — ^let  alone  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — when  he 
met  with  Mr.  Flanigan  on  June  29.  At 
this  meeting  with  Mr.  Flanigan,  Mr. 
Rohatyn  brought  up  the  settlement  terms 
of  the  ITT  antitrust  suits  and  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Flanigan  that  the  terms 
were  "xmacceptable  to  the  company."  Mr. 
Flanigan  states  in  his  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  told  Mr.  Rohatyn  to  take 
it  up  with  Judge  McLaren.  He  also 
stated  that  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Kleindienst 
and  informed  him  of  Mr.  Rohatyn's  visit 
and  his  complaint. 

This,  Mr.  President,  brings  us  to  an- 
other unanswered  question,  the  12th, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 
This  whole  inquii-y  has  been  made  to  de- 
termine if  any  illegitimate  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  when  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst agreed  to  settle  the  ITT  antitnist 
suit  on  terms  agreeable  to  the  company — 
namely,  no  divestiture  of  Hartford.  It 
is  therefore  appropriate  to  ask,  Mr. 
President,  whether  Mr.  Kleindienst  ever 
talked  to  anyone  at  the  White  House 
about  the  ITT  case?  Unfortunately,  this 
simple  question  is  also  not  answered  by 
the  record. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  testified: 

Tou  asked  me  did  I  discuss  the  ITT  mat- 
ter with  the  White  House.  I  do  not  recollect 
doing  so. 

Much  later,  after  Peter  Planigan's 
role  in  the  case  had  been  fully  revealed, 
he  admitted  that  he  knew  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren had  used  White  House  aide  Peter 
Flanigan  to  get  the  Ramsden  Report. 
However,  later  that  same  day  he  said 
that  he  only  knew  about  Mr.  Flanlgan's 
involvement  from  the  testimony  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren had  given  to  the  committee  earlier. 
About  his  possible  dealings  he  was  quick 
to  add: 

I  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Flanigan, 
though. 

Peter  Flanlgan's  recollection  is  some- 
what different.  He  told  the  committee 
that  he  telephoned  Mr.  Kleindienst  to 
tell  him  the  Ramsden  Report  was  ready 
and  that  Kleindienst  told  him  to  hold 
the  report  until  Judge  McLaren's  return. 
He  also  indicated  that  Mr.  Kleindienst 
was  with  Judge  McLaren  when  Mr. 
Flanigan  personally  delivered  the  report. 
On  both  counts  Mr.  Kleindienst's  recol- 
lection is  hazy.  As  to  the  telephone  call: 

I  can't  ever  recall  that  It  occurred,  but  It 
is  extremely — well,  I  guess  It  did  occur  be- 
cause Mr.  Flanigan  remembers  that  it  oc- 
curred. 


As  to  the  meeting: 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  wouldn't  recol- 
lect. I  can't  recollect  the  dozen  people  I  saw 
three  days  ago. 

So  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
conversations  between  Mr.  Flanigan, 
the  President's  ambassador  to  big  busi- 
ness, and  Mr.  Kleindienst,  who  reached 
an  agreement  with  ITT.  Nor  do  we  know, 
Mr.  President,  whether  the  White  House 
exerted  pressure  on  John  Mitchell  to 
settle  the  ITT  case.  This  is  the  13th  un- 
answered question. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  then  Attorney  General 
and  now  running  the  campaign  to  re- 
elect the  President,  had,  we  were  told, 
disqualified  himself  from  the  ITT  case. 
But  Brit  Hume  testified  that  Mrs.  Beard 
told  him  she  had  pressed  the  ITT  case 
upon  the  Attorney  General,  and  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  began  "to  berate  her 
angrily"  for  ITT's  lobbying  so  vigorously 
against  the  lawsuit  over  the  past  year 
and  that  "the  White  House,  even  the 
President  had  called  him,"  urging  him  to 
"make  a  reasonable  settlement."  While 
Mr.  Mitchell  denied  having  said  this,  the 
allegation  appears  to  be  corroborated  in- 
directly by  the  evidence  showing  massive 
and  persistent  lobbying  of  the  executive 
branch  by  ITT.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be 
directly  corroborated  by  Governor  Nunn's 
testimony  that  the  Attorney  General  was 
"right  vehement"  in  telling  Mrs.  Beard 
that  he  "did  not  like  the  pressures  that 
had  been  brought." 

This  leads,  Mr.  President,  to  the  14th 
unanswered  question:  Did  ITT  order 
Mrs.  Beard  to  discuss  its  antitrust  prob- 
lem with  the  Attorney  General? 

When  Mrs.  Beard  found  she  was  likely 
to  run  into  the  Attorney  General  at  a 
party  following  the  Kentucky  Derby,  she 
informed  her  bosses,  Mr.  Merriam  and 
Mr.  Gerrity  of  ITT.  In  an  interview  with 
Mike  Wallace  on  April  2,  1972,  she  said 
that  they  told  her  to  ask  about  the  ITT- 
Hartford  case  "If  the  occasion  arose,  if 
there  is  a  possibility."  However,  Mr.  Mer- 
riam testified  that  he  had  "never  given 
her  siny  Instructions  •  •  •  to  discuss 
anything  about  the  antitrust  matter  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  anywhere."  And  Mr.  Ger- 
rity testified  that  he  had  actually  "told 
her  just  not  to  talk  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral about  our  antitrust  matters."  As  is 
all  too  common  in  this  inquiry,  we  do 
not  know  what  really  happened. 

Another  unanswered  question,  the  15th 
is:  Did  Dita  Beard  and  John  Mitchell 
discuss  settlement  terms  for  the  ITT  case 
when  they  met  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on 
May  1,1971? 

It  is  well-established  that  Mrs.  Beard 
and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  met  and 
discussed  the  ITT  case  during  a  bufifet 
following  the  Kentucky  Derby  on  May  1, 
1971,  at  Governor  Nunn's  mansion.  Britt 
Hume  testified  that  Mrs.  Beard  told  him 
she  had  pressed  the  ITT  case  upon  the 
Attorney  General,  and  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
began  "to  berate  her  angrily"  for  lobby- 
ing vigorously  against  the  lawstiit  over 
the  past  year.  Hume  testified  that  Mrs. 
Beard  said  that  after  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's "angry  lecture"  to  her,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  details  of  an  anti- 
trust settlement,  finally  reaching  a  "kind 
of  politician's  agreement"  that  ITT  could 


acquire  Hartford  if  it  would  divest  itself 
of  Canteen  and  part  of  Grirmel.  Wien 
she  testified  in  Denver,  however,  she  de- 
nied discussing  "terms"  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  confirmed  her  efifort  to 
press  the  subject  with  him  on  three  or 
foiu*  occasions  during  the  dinner.  She 
said  that  the  Attorney  General  "got 
mad  and  said  plenty,  which  I  de- 
served"— a  statement  directly  contrary  to 
her  later  interview  with  Mike  Wallace,  in 
which  she  said  "Mr.  Mitchell  was  most 
charming."  This  testimony  conflicted 
with  the  Attorney  General's  original  ac- 
count of  having  no  more  than  a  "hello 
and  goodbye"  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Beard.  But  when  the  Attorney  General 
testifled  in  person,  after  Mr.  Hume,  he 
confirmed  two  or  three  separate  encoun- 
ters with  Mrs.  Beard  during  the  dinner, 
although  he  insisted  that  he  reproached 
her  for  approaching  him  and  refused  to 
discuss  settlement  terms. 

Sixteenth,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  this  question :  If  John 
Mitchell  really  disqusJified  himself  in  the 
ITT  case  because  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, why  did  he  meet  with  ITT  President 
Harold  Geneen  on  August  4, 1970? 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  testi- 
fled that  he  disqualifled  himself  from 
participation  in  all  ITT  cases  because  his 
former  law  firm  had  done  legal  work  for 
m.  However,  on  August  4,  1970,  he  met 
alone  in  his  ofiftce  with  ITT  President 
Harold  Geneen  for  35  minutes  "to  dis- 
cuss the  overall  antitrust  policy  of  the 
department  with  respect  to  conglom- 
erates". Geneen  also  sdleged  that  their 
conversation  was  confined  to  "general 
antitrust  policy."  But  at  the  time  of  this 
meeting  on  general  antitrust  questions 
with  respect  to  conglomerates,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  had  only  four  lawsuits 
pending  against  conglomerate  mergers — 
and  three  of  the  four  involved  ITT  ac- 
quisitions. And  Mr.  Gerrity,  ITT's  senior 
vice  president  and  director  of  public 
relations,  testified  that  the  purpose  of 
Geneen's  meeting  with  Mitchell  was  to 
see  if  we  could  move  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment toward  some  sort  of  a  reasonable 
attitude  toward  our  positions — on  a  set- 
tlement, I  guess — involving  our  antitrust 
suits. 

The  allegations  concerning  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's  involvement  in  the  settlement  of  the 
ITT  affair  stem,  as  indeed  did  the  im- 
petus for  investigating  the  case,  from  a 
memorandum  written  by  Mrs.  Dita 
Beard,  Washington  lobbyist  for  ITT,  and 
released  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Jack  Ander- 
son. Mrs.  Beard  now  claims  that  she  did 
not  write  the  memorandum  Mr.  Ander- 
son published.  This,  Mr.  President  leads 
to  the  17th  imanswered  question:  Can  we 
believe  Dita  Beard's  denials  that  she 
wrote  the  memorandum  Jack  Anderson 
presented  to  the  committee? 

Only  very  late  in  the  investigation  of 
the  m  affair  did  Mrs.  Beard  begin  to 
deny  in  public  that  she  wrote  the  memo- 
randiun.  For  a  month  before  March  17, 
Mrs.  Beard  consistently  admitted  she 
wrote  it,  except,  it  is  claimed,  in  a  single 
conversation  with  Congressman  Bob 
Wilson.  Let  me  rim  through  a  chronol- 
ogy of  the  relevent  events. 

On  February  23,  1972,  Mr.  Britt  Hxmie 
showed  the  memorandum  to  Mrs.  Beard 
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and  he  later  testified  that  "she  did  ac- 
knowledge this  was  authentic."  Then  on 
February  24,  1972,  Mr.  Tagliareni.  ITT 
security  man,  told  Mr.  Merriam,  ITT 
Washington  office  that  he  had  spoken 
to  Mrs.  Beard  and  that  she  told  him  that 
she  had  prepared  the  memorandum  and 
delivered  it  to  Mr.  Merriam.  Later  that 
same  evening,  Britt  Hume  again  met 
with  Mrs.  Beard.  Hume  later  testified 
that  she  said: 

I  wrote  this  memo.  You  know  I  wrote  this 
memo.  There  Is  no  use  trying  to  pretend 
otherwise. 

On  February  29, 1972,  Mrs.  Beard  spoke 
to  Dr.  Liczka,  her  physician,  and  did  not 
deny  the  memo.  It  was  the  doctor's  im- 
pression that  she  accepted  it  that  was  her 
memo.  Between  February  29  and  March 
1,  1972,  Mrs.  Beard,  having  been  ordered 
to  New  York  by  Mr.  Gerrity,  an  ITT  vice 
president,  spent  a  day  and  a  half  with 
him  and  other  ITT  officials.  During  this 
time,  according  to  Mr.  Gerrity's  testi- 
mony, she  did  not  deny  having  written 
the  memorandum. 

February  29,  1972,  of  course,  was  the 
day  that  Jack  Anderson's  column  ap- 
peared. The  column  stated: 

Mrs.  Beard  acknowledged  Its  (the  memo's) 
authenticity. 

On  March  1,  or  March  2, 1972,  accord- 
ing to  later  testimony  by  Congressman 
Bob  Wilson,  Mrs.  Beard  called  him  after 
her  meeting  with  ITT  officials  in  New 
York  and  said  she  did  not  write  the 
memorandum.  But  on  March  3,  1972, 
Congressman  Wilson  was  Interviewed 
by  Robert  Cox  about  the  memorandum. 
He  did  not  tell  Cox  that  Mrs.  Beard  had 
denied  that  rhe  wrote  it.  Mr.  Wilson  did 
teU  Cox  that: 

She  (Dita  Beard)  Just  went  rambling  on  in 
the  memorandum. 

And  that  Mr.  Merriam  hswi  instructed 
Mrs.  Beard  to  write  a  memorandum  on 
the  ITT-San  Diego  Convention  financing 
arrangements.  There  has  been  no  satis- 
factory explanation  why  Congressman 
Wilson  did  not  tell  Cox  what  he  claims 
Mrs.  Beard  told  him. 

Then,  on  March  17,  1972,  Dita  Beard 
from  her  hospital  room  in  Denver,  called 
the  memorandum  a  "forgery"  and  a 
"hoax".  In  response  to  this,  on  March  23, 
1972,  Brit  Hume  took  a  polygraph  test. 
He  was  asked  whether  Mrs.  Beard  had 
explicitly  confirmed  that  she  had  writ- 
ten the  memo.  He  answered  "yes".  The 
examiner  concluded  that  Hume  answered 
the  questi(Kis  "truthfully."  Finally,  on 
March  26,  1972,  Dita  Beard  testifled  be- 
fore a  special  subcommittee  in  the  Den- 
ver hospital.  She  said: 

I  did  not  write,  compose  or  dictate  the  en- 
tirety of  the  memorandum  which  Mr.  Hume 
presented  to  me  In  the  Washington  office 
of  nr  last  month.  I  do  recall  similar  lan- 
guage In  the  &rst  part  of  that  memorandum 
which  I  wrote  at  sometime  last  June  or  early 
July  of  1971,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Merriam. 

She  also  said: 

I  now  state  categorically  to  this  committee 
that  I  did  not  write  the  Anderson  memo- 
randum. 

Mr.  President,  whom  can  we  believe? 
What  are  the  facts?  I  do  not  pretend  to 


have  the  answers;  I  just  have  unan- 
swered questions. 

Let  me  continue  on  the  general  topic 
of  the  Beard  memorandum.  When,  Mr. 
President,  was  the  Beard  memorandum 
written?  This  is  the  18th  imanswered 
question. 

The  FBI  examined  the  Anderson 
memorsmdum  and  concluded  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  it  was  prepared 
at  any  other  time  than  around  June  25, 
1971,  and  that  there  was  evidence  to 
suggest  that  it  may  have  been  prepared 
around  June  25,  1971.  The  ITT  docu- 
ment experts.  Pearl  Tytell  and  Walter 
McCrone,  both  concluded  that  the 
Anderson  memorandum  probably  was 
not  typed  at  the  time  it  was  dated, 
Jime  25,  1971,  but  rather  at  some  date 
in  1972.  Subsequent  to  the  ITT  docu- 
ment analysis  the  FBI  performed  ad- 
ditional tests  and  concluded  that  the 
results  of  the  further  FBI  test  were  "con- 
sistent with  and — do  not  change  In  any 
manner"  the  earlier  FBI  results.  ITT's 
document  experts  were  paid  approxi- 
mately $15,000  for  their  services  by  ITT. 
On  this  record,  is  anyone  prepared  to 
answer  the  question  I  posed?  I  doubt  it. 
Nor,  I  submit,  is  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  19th,  to  be  found  in  the  record: 
Did  m  order  Dita  Beard  to  deny  that 
she  wrote  the  memorandimi? 

Mrs.  Beard  testifled  that  Gerrity 
ordered  her  to  meet  with  Brit  Hume  and 
explain  the  memorandum,  though  she 
did  not  want  to  do  so.  According  to 
Hume,  when  they  did  meet,  Mrs.  Beard 
said  that: 

They  wanted  me  to  tell  you  that  I  made 
this  up. 

But  according  to  Hume,  Mrs.  Beard 
said  she  would  do  no  such  thing.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Beard  said,  according  to  Hume: 

I  wrote  this  m«no.  You  know  I  wrote  this 
memo.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  pretend 
otherwise. 

Gerrity  testifled  that  he  did  not  order 
Mrs.  Beard  to  speak  to  Hume,  but  that 
she  had  requested  permission  to  do  so. 
Gerrity  also  said  he  did  not  tell  Mrs. 
Beard  to  deny  that  she  wrote  the  memo. 

ITT  stands  accused  of  bringing  im- 
proper pressure  on  the  decisionmakers 
in  the  administration.  They  and  Mr. 
Kleindienst  both  claim  there  was  no  un- 
due influence.  One  must  wonder,  then, 
Mr.  President,  why  ITT  shredded  docu- 
ments in  its  Washington  office  after  It 
learned  of  the  Anderson  column.  This  Is 
the  20th  unanswered  question. 

ITT's  Washington  office,  the  day  after 
Hume  produced  the  memorandum,  began 
to  destroy  documents.  A  preliminary  re- 
port by  a  team  of  lawyers  hired  by  ITT 
to  Investigate  the  shredding  indicated 
that  "many  sacks  of  papers,"  a  "sub- 
stantial" volume,  were  destroyed.  How- 
ever, John  Ryan,  deputy  director  of 
ITT's  Washington  office,  testifled  that  In 
his  opinion  "the  shredding  thing  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated."  Mr.  Merriam 
issued  the  order  to  destroy  any  corporate 
records  which  might  "embarrass  the 
company."  Asked  why,  he  replied  that: 

There  might  have  been  a  lot  of  others  m 
there  like  the  one  which  Jack  Anderson  pub- 
lished on  February  29. 


As  Mr.  Merriam  put  it  in  his  testimony 
"you  would  be  surprised"  at  the  num- 
ber of  memos  he  sees  every  week  which 
refer  to  matters  like  that  in  the  Beard 
memorandum  Jack  Anderson  released. 

Apparently,  ITT  was  willing  to  accept 
the  Beard  memorandum  at  face  value — 
with  its  allegations  of  corruption — and 
decided  to  be  certain  that  other  "em- 
barrassing" documents  were  not  un- 
covered. 

But  I  am  not  now  concerned  with 
other  arrangements.  I  question  only  the 
reasons  for  settling  the  ITT  antitrust 
cases.  Thus,  I  have  another  unanswered 
question,  the  21st:  Did  ITT  shred  docu- 
ments concerning  the  antitrust  settle- 
ment or  the  San  Diego  convention? 

ITT  has  consistently  claimed  that 
"there  was  nothing  that  related  to 
either"  the  antitrust  settlement  or  the 
San  Diego  convention  in  the  documents 
that  were  shredded.  If  this  is  true,  where 
is  the  memorandum  which  Mrs.  Beard 
claims  to  have  written — a  memorandum 
which,  by  her  own  statement,  discusses 
ITTs  $400,000  commitment  to  the  con- 
vention, and  Mitchell's  knowledge  of  It. 
No  one  has  ever  produced  this  memoran- 
dum, which  is  the  most  important  docu- 
ment Mrs.  Beard  admits  writing.  If  it 
was  not  shredded,  where  is  it?  If  it  was 
shredded,  why? 

This  leads  to  another,  crucial  unan- 
swerid  question,  Mr.  President;  the  22d: 
Did  Dita  Beard  write  another — still  miss- 
ing — memorandum  concerning  ITT  and 
the  financing  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion in  San  Diego? 

Mrs.  Beard  now  denies  writing  the 
memorandum  which  Mr.  Anderson  pre- 
sented to  the  conunittee  as  prepared  by 
her.  She  claims  that  she  wrote  another 
memorandum — one  that  contains  the 
substance  of  the  first  three  paragraphs 
of  the  memorandum  Mr.  Anderson  pre- 
sented. No  one  has  ever  found  this  mem- 
orandum. The  only  relevant  document 
which  ITT  has  produced  is  a  memoran- 
dum dated  June  25,  1971,  from  Mrs. 
Beard  to  Mr.  Merriam  concerning  the 
way  she  was  spending  her  time.  Mrs. 
Beard  confirmed  this  "job  description" 
memorandum  as  her  own. 

The  unf  ound  memorandum  which  Mrs. 
Beard  claims  to  have  written  at  Mr.  Mer- 
riam's  request — If  it  really  was  written— 
would  confirm  that  the  ITT  commitment 
was  $400,000  for  the  San  Diego  conven- 
tion,  that  the  participation  of  ITT  was  to 
be  kept  secret,  and  that  high-ranking 
administration  officials — John  Mitchell, 
Bob  Haldemem,  and  Mr.  Nixon  are  named 
in  the  memorandiun,  it  is  said — ^knew 
about  the  ITT  contribution. 

The  unfound  memorandum  was,  Mrs. 
Beard  says,  written  at  Mr.  Merriam's  re- 
quest. Susan  Lichtman,  Mrs.  Beard's  sec- 
retary at  the  time,  stated  that:  "She  did 
not  recall  typing  a  memorandum  dealing 
with  the  San  Diego  convention  which 
contained  parts  of  the  first  three  para- 
graphs of  the  memorandum  Mr.  An- 
derson presented.  But  Mr.  Merriam 
testifled  that  he  did  not  ask  Mrs. 
Beard  to  put  anything  In  writing  about 
ITT-Republlcan  Convention  financing, 
and  testifled  that  he  never  received  any- 
thing from  Mrs.  Beard  on  this  topic.  Yet 
Congressman  Bob  Wilson  testified  that: 
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Mr.  Merrlam  told  m*  be  had  seen  such  a 
memo  (like  the  one  Mr.  Andenon  presented) 
and  thought  be  gave  It  back  to  Dita. 

ITT  claims  that  it  did  not  shred  any 
documents  "related  to  either"  the  anti- 
trust settlonent  or  the  San  Diego  ccm- 
ventlon.  If  that  is  so,  where  Is  the  memo- 
randum Mrs.  Beard  claims  to  have 
written? 

And  where,  Mr.  President,  is  the  truth? 
Where  is  the  answer  to  this  question  Mr. 
President,  the  23d  imanswered  question: 
Can  we  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Beard's  physicians  when  one  of  them — 
and  the  wife  of  the  other — are  currently 
imder  investigation  for  medicare  fraud? 

Dr.  Liczka  had  been  under  investiga- 
tion for  medicare  fraud,  and  the  U.S. 
attorney  Involved  had  decided  not  to 
prosecute  him  less  than  2  weeks  before 
he  testified.  But  an  Investigation  of  Dr. 
Liczka's  wife  for  medicare  fraud  was 
continuing  at  the  time  he  testified.  In- 
deed, a  Federal  grand  jury  was  sched- 
uled "to  consider  the  evidence  £igainst 
Dr.  Liczka's  wife  to  determine  whether 
an  indictment  is  warranted"  during  the 
week  of  March  13,  1972.  At  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Beard's  testimony,  Dr.  Radetsky, 
Mrs.  Beard's  osteopathic  physician  ia. 
Denver,  was  also  under  investigation  for 
medicare  fraud. 

Even  more  Important  is  this  question, 
the  24th,  because  it  directly  calls  into 
question  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Kleindlenst 
and  those  who  will  work  with  him  if  he 
is  confirmed:  Why  did  not  the  Justice 
Department  inform  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  legal  problems  of  Mrs. 
Beard's  two  physicians  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  relied  on  their  views? 

Dr.  Liczka  spoke  in  person  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Justice  Department 
twice  before  he  testified — once  3  days 
before  the  committee  hearing  at  which 
he  stated  that  Mrs.  Beard  was  "dis- 
turbed and  irrational"  and  once  again 
the  night  before  that  hearing.  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst originally  stated  to  the  press  that 
he  was  aware  of  Dr.  Liczka's  legal  prob- 
lem before  Dr.  Liczka  testified.  However, 
when  asked,  Kleindlenst  testified  that 
he  did  not  know  about  Dr.  Liczka's  legal 
problems  until  after  Dr.  Liczka  testified. 

Dr.  Radetsky — ^whose  medical  opinion 
It  was  that  kept  the  committee  from 
questioning  Mrs.  Beard  after  her  col- 
lapse in  Denver — had  been  under  inves- 
tigation for  medicare  fraud  by  the  U.S. 
attorney's  oCQce.  Henry  Peterson,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  crim- 
inal division,  testified  that  no  one  In  the 
Justice  Department  had  been  aware  of 
the  investigation  until  after  Mrs.  Beard 
had  been  interviewed  by  the  special  sub- 
committee. Senator  Kennedy  has  pro- 
duced statements  indicating  that  Patrick 
Gray,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  was  In- 
formed by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Denver 
of  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Radetsky. 

As  I  said  before,  the  impetus  for  the 
abbreviated  investigation  the  Judiciary 
Committee  held  was  Mrs.  Beard's  memo- 
randum. The  issues  since  then  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  memorandum  Itself,  and 
the  case  no  longer  stands  or  falls  on  the 
memorandum's  complete  accuracy.  But 
Mrs.  Beard  is  still  a  major  figure.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  orUy  Interviewed 
her  for  2  hours,  because  of  her  health. 


This  leads  me  to  the  25th  unanswered 
question:  What  is  Dlta  Beard's  real 
physical  and  mental  condition? 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  committee 
throughout  these  proceedings  that  Mrs. 
Beard  has  a  serious  hesut  condition.  Dr. 
Liczka  testified  that  Mrs.  Beard  suffered 
from  "severe  coronary  heart  disease." 
Mrs.  Beard  herself  collapsed  in  her  hos- 
pital bed  while  being  interrogated  by 
Senator  Gurney  about  her  relationship 
with  Mr.  Kleindlenst.  And  after  that  Dr. 
Radetsky  expressed  the  opinion  that  she 
could  not  safely  testify  again  for  6 
months. 

But  it  has  since  been  fotmd  that  Dr. 
Liczka  and  Dr.  Radetsky  have  both  re- 
cently been  under  investigation  for  medi- 
care fraud.  And  two  independent  and 
leading  cardiologists  in  Denver  examined 
Mrs.  BeEu-d  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee and  reported  that  a  conclusion 
of  "possible  coronary  artery  disease" 
could  be  based  only  on  "subjective  infor- 
mation" such  as  her  history  of  chest 
pain.  These  doctors  further  stated  that 
"there  was  no  positive  objective  finding 
from  the  pliysical  examination,  electro- 
cardiogram or  chest  X-ray"  to  confirm 
a  diagnosis  of  coronary  disease.  Then, 
soon  after  the  special  subcommittee 
hearing  in  the  Denver  hospital  at  which 
she  collapsed,  Mrs.  Beard  gave  a  lengthy 
public  interview  on  national  television. 

Mrs.  Beard's  mental  condition  was 
called  into  question  by  Dr.  Liczka,  who 
testified  that  she  was  "ii-rational  and  dis- 
turbed." He  stated  that  her  deficient 
mental  condition  could  have  been  the 
result  of  her  heart  condition,  her  drink- 
ing, and  the  pills  she  took.  None  of  the 
persons  who  worked  with  Mrs.  Beard — 
Mr.  Geneen,  Mr.  Gerrity,  Mr.  Merrlam, 
Mr.  Ryan — or  Congressman  Wilson, 
who  also  knew  her  well,  would  confinn 
this  opinion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Geneen,  presi- 
dent of  ITT,  said  that  in  the  10  years 
Mrs.  Beard  worked  for  ITT: 

I  know  she  did  her  job  well. 

He  testified: 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  she  was  not 
a  good  employee. 

The  focal  point  for  the  Investigation 
was  the  allegation  that  the  settlement  of 
the  ITT  case  was  Infiuenced  by  ITT's 
financial  assistance  to  the  San  Diego  Re- 
pubUcan  Convention — since  moved  to 
Miami.  There  is  so  much  contradiction 
and  confusion  about  this  Issue  that  we 
do  not  even  know  the  answer  to  this 
question,  Mr.  President,  the  26th:  Just 
how  much  money  did  ITT  agree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Republican  convention? 

The  original  Beard  memorandum  of 
June  25.  1971,  refers  to  a  "call  from  the 
White  House"  and  mentions  a  "400,000 
commitment,"  and— subsequently— "the 
300,000/400,000  commitment."  This  fig- 
ure seems  to  be  corroborated  by  Con- 
gressman WttsoN's  testimony  that: 

Mr.  Geneen  suggested  that  If  I  would  take 
the  lead  he  thought  Sheraton  would  under- 
write up  to  $300,000  and— then  told  me  he 
would  see  that  they  backed  me  personally 
for  half  the  total  amount  needed,  which 
would  be  $400,000. 

However,  Mr.  Geneen  Insists  that  the 
pledge  was  for  only  $100,000  In  cash  and 
an  additional  $100,000  to  match  other 


private  commitments.  Mrs.  Beard,  on  the 
other  hand,  testified  In  Denver  that  Mr. 
Meniam  of  m  told  her  of  a  White 
House  phone  call  and  asked  "is  this 
$600,000  going  to  Nixon's  campaign?" 

One  person  who,  on  the  record,  should 
have  known  the  arrangements  between 
m  and  the  San  Diego  Republican  Con- 
vention was  John  Mitehell.  He  was  the 
President's  top  political  adviser,  his  1968 
and  his  1972  campaign  manager.  Yet 
when  he  testified,  Mr.  Mitehell  pleaded 
ignorance.  This  is  the  27th  unanswered 
question:  Can  It  really  be,  as  John 
Mitehell  testified,  that  as  late  as  March 
14,  1972,  he  did  not  as  of  this  date  know 
what  arrangements,  if  any,  exist  between 
ITT  or  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.  and 
the  RepubUcan  National  Committee,  or 
between  ITT  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries 
and  the  city  of  San  Diego  or  any  agency 
thereof? 

Although  there  is  dispute  whether  the 
briefing  took  place  in  April,  May,  or  Sep- 
tember 1971.  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  California,  Ed  Reinecke,  testified  that 
he  and  his  aide,  Edgar  Gillenwaters,  had 
briefed  John  Mitehell  with  respect  to 
the  "progress"  that  was  being  made  re- 
garding the  arrangements  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  In  San 
Diego.  Mr.  Reinecke  and  Gillenwaters 
gave  Mitehell  a  "complete  report  on  the 
efforts  to  have  San  Diego  selected  as  host 
city  for  the  convention."  according  to 
Reinecke's  testimony.  Included  in  that 
"complete  report"  to  Mitchell  was  a  re- 
port of  the  financial  arrangements,  in- 
cluding ITT's  financial  commitments. 
Mr.  Reinecke  and  Mr.  Gillenwaters  both 
testified  that,  In  addition,  they  briefed 
John  Mitehell  about  security  arrange- 
ments being  made  to  protect  the  conven- 
tion. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Reinecke  also  told 
Senator  Tunney,  in  a  telephone  call  on 
March  14,  that  unless  he  was  "subject 
to  a  falling  memory"  that  he  had 
"brought  up  the  $400,000  to  be  given  to 
the  city  of  San  Diego  to  bring  the  con- 
vention to  San  Diego"  in  his  conversa- 
tion wltti  Mr.  Mitehell. 

Mr.  Reinecke  and  "Mx.  Gillenwaters  told 
reporters  from  the  San  Diego  Union,  the 
Sacramento  Bee.  the  Washington  Star, 
and  the  Washington  Post,  as  well  as  the 
wire  services,  that  they  had  met  with 
Mitehell  and  briefed  him  with  respect 
to  the  convention  arrangements,  includ- 
ing the  rrr  contribution. 

Brit  Hume  testified  that  Mr.  Gillen- 
waters told  him  that  he  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Reinecke  had  briefed  Mr. 
Mitchell  with  respect  to  the  convention 
arrangements.  Including  ITT's  contribu- 
tion. Mr.  Hume  testified  that  Mr.  Gillen- 
waters told  him  that  Mr.  Mitehell  en- 
couraged the  efforts  to  bring  the  con- 
vention to  San  Diego. 

When  Senator  Tunney  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Reinecke  that  Mr.  Mitchell  would 
probably  contradict  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Reinecke  replied: 

Well,  aU  a  person  has  Is  his  Integrity. 

How,  then,  could  Mr.  Mitehell  not  have 
known  about  the  arrangements.  Mr. 
President — ^how? 

Closely  connected  to  this  question  is 
the  following  one.  No.  28.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  Reinecke  and  Gillenwaters 
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briefed  John  Mitehell  about  the  "prog- 
ress" of  their  "efforts  to  have  San  Diego 
selected  as  host  city"  for  the  Republican 
Convention  2  months  sifter  San  Diego 
had  already  been  selected  as  host  city 
for  the  convention? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Reinecke  of  Cali- 
fornia testified  that  he  gave  John  Mltdi- 
ell  a  "report"  on  the  "progress"  of  the 
"efforts  to  have  San  Diego  selected  as 
host  city  for  the  convention."  Including 
a  discussion  of  ITT's  financial  commit- 
ments, but  not  imtil  September  1971. 
This  statement  confilcts  with  repeated 
earlier  statements  by  Reinecke  and  his 
aide  Edgar  Gillenwaters  that  they  had 
met  with  Mr.  Mitehell  in  mid-May  of 
1971— before  the  antitrust  settlement  de- 
cision In  June — to  discuss  their  efforts  to 
bring  the  convention  to  San  Diego  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  convention,  in- 
cluding ITT's  financial  contributions. 
First,  Lieutenant  Governor  Reinecke  told 
Senator  Tunney  in  a  telephone  conver- 
sation on  March  14  that  he  and  Mr.  Gil- 
lenwaters had  briefed  Mr.  Mitchell  in 
May  about  their  efforts  to  "bring  the 
convention  to  San  Diego."  Second,  Mr. 
Reinecke  and  Mr.  Gillenwaters  told  re- 
porters for  the  San  Diego  Union,  the 
Sacramento  Bee.  the  Washington  Star, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  wire  service 
reporters,  that  their  meeting  with  Mr. 
Mitehell  to  discuss  the  convention  had 
taken  place  in  May.  Third,  Brit  Hume 
testified  that  Mr.  Gillenwaters  told  him 
that  he  and  Mr.  Reinecke  had  met  with 
Mr.  Mitehell  in  May  to  report  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  convention  to  San 
Diego,  and  that  Mitehell  had  encouraged 
them  in  their  efforts  at  that  meeting. 

Within  24  hours  of  John  Bfltehell's 
testimony  before  the  committee  on 
March  14,  Lieutenant  Governor  Rei- 
necke's office  received  a  telephone  call, 
the  origin  of  which  is  allegedly  unknown, 
as  Mr.  Reinecke  testified  that  the  secre- 
tary who  took  the  call  did  not  bother  to 
ask  who  was  calling.  The  caller  suggested 
that  Mr.  Reinecke's  office  "check  your 
records"  because  John  Mltehell's  testi- 
mony was  in  conflict  with  Mr.  Reinecke's 
earlier  statement  about  the  May  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Reinecke  im- 
mediately Issued  a  statement  saying  that 
he  had  been  in  error,  and  that  the  meet- 
ing with  Mitchell  at  which  the  efforts  to 
bring  the  convention  to  San  Diego  and 
the  convention  arrangements,  including 
ITT's  contribution,  were  discussed,  had 
really  been  in  September  and  not  in  May. 

It  defies  logic,  however,  that  this  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Mitehell — who  maintained 
before  the  committee  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing at  all,  even  today,  with  respect  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  convention — 
should  have  taken  place  in  September — 
treating  as  it  did,  the  "progress"  of  ef- 
forts to  "bring  the  convention  to  San 
Diego" — 2  months  after  the  site  commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion Committee  had  already  ooa  July  23, 
selected  San  Diego  as  the  site  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1972. 

The  truth  seems  an  elusive  conc^t  In 
this  case,  Mr.  President. 

The  answer  to  the  29th  question  is 
equally  hidden  from  our  view;  Was  the 
amount  of  the  ITT  contribution  a  "nor- 
mal promotional  expense"  as  Mr.  Geneen 
teetifled? 


Mr.  Geneen  testified  that  ITT's  San 
Diego  contribution  was  a  "normal  promo- 
tional expense"  and  a  "solid  business  ex- 
penditure." But  this  statement  seems 
open  to  substential  challenge,  regardless 
of  whether  the  ITT  commitment  was 
for  $600,000,  $400,000— as  the  bulk  of  the 
evidence  suggests — or  $200,000,  as  Mr. 
Geneen  maintains.  Indeed,  the  largest 
hotel  operator  in  the  San  Diego  area — 
ITT  Sheraton,  even  when  its  new  hotel 
opens,  will  be  only  second  largest— com- 
mitted only  12  percent  of  the  amount  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Geneen.  And  he  told  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  that: 

The  convention  Is  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  San  Diego,  but  that  24,000 
bucks  Is  enough. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  issue 
wholly  apart  from  any  of  the  questions 
raised  with  regard  to  the  ITT  affair — 
which  itself  raises  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
fitness  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Stotes.  This  is  the  case  of  Robert 
Carson,  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
once  by  my  colleagues  who  are  supporting 
Mr.  Kleindlenst.  They  did  not  raise  it 
in  their  report  approving  his  nomination, 
nor  have  any  of  them  mentioned  it  in 
their  statements  here  on  the  Senate  fioor. 
I  consider  the  matter  too  important  to 
be  ignored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  dated  the  first  of 
June.  1972,  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
dealing  with  the  precise  question  which 
I  wish  to  discuss  bdefiy  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Kleindienst  Nomination — 1 

The  nomination  of  Richard  O.  Kleindlenst 
to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
finally  went  to  the  Senate  floor  yesterday 
after  the  longest  committee  hearings  ever 
held  on  such  an  Issue.  The  questions  of  fact, 
judgment  and  omission  raised  by  the  hear- 
ings are  both  numerous  and  complex.  We 
wUl  comment  here  today  on  only  one  aspect 
of  the  proceedings — an  Incident  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  barely  touched  on  In 
Its  examination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst's  qualifi- 
cations to  be  Attorney  General,  and  which 
Involved  Mr.  Robert  T.  Carson,  former  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Sen.  Hiram  Fong 
(B-Hawall),  who  was  tried  last  year  In  a 
federal  district  court  In  New  York  for  per- 
jury and  conspiracy  to  commit  bribery.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Carson's  trial  on  these  charges.  Mr. 
Kleindlenst,  then  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
was  a  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
Under  the  prosecutor's  direct  examination, 
be  testified  about  a  meeting  between  Mr. 
Carson  and  himself  which  had  taken  place 
In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  tell  the  court  and  jury 
what  Mr.  Carson  said  to  you  and  what  you 
said  to  him  on  November  24,  1970? 

A.  Well,  after  we  had  exchanged  pleasan- 
tries, Mr.  Carson  sat  down  in  a  chair  In 
front  of  my  desk  and  said  that  he  bad  a 
friend  in  New  York  who  was  in  trouble,  and 
that  if  I  could  help  him  with  respect  to  bis 
trouble,  his  friend  was  a  man  of  substantial 
means  and  would  be  willing  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  of  between  60  and 
100  thousand  dollars  to  the  re-election  of 
President  Nixon. 

I  asked  him  what  kind  of  trouble  this  man 
had.  Mr.  Carson  said  he  was  imder  indict- 
ment for  federal  offenses,  and  I  said  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  I  do  anything 
about  this  matter,  even  look  into  it  as  a 


result  of  the  fact  that  a  grand  jury  had  re- 
turned an  indictment.  That  was  about  all 
the  conversation  that  existed. 

Mr.  Kleindlenst  later  testified  as  follows, 
under  cross  examination,  on  his  report  to 
the  Attorney  General  about  this  meeting  on 
December  1.  1970,  a  full  week  after  It  had 
occurred. 

Q.  And  It  (the  report)  was  made,  was  It 
not.  after  you  were  informed  that  on  that 
very  day  there  was  going  to  be  an  electronic 
surveUlance  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building? 

A.  No.  It  was  after  I  had  been  shown  a 
memorandum  dated  November  30  addressed 
to  the  Attorney  General  from  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  which  had  reference  to  Mr. 
Carson.   .  .  . 

Q.  WeU.  didn't  you  say  that  you  had  been 
Informed  or  advised  that  there  was  sched- 
uled to  occur  that  morning  an  electronic 
surveillance? 

A.  I  received  that  information. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  That's  what  it  was  about. 

Q.  And  It  was  after  you  received  It  that 
you  wrote  this  memorandum? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Later,  stUl  under  cross  examination,  the 
then  Deputy  Attorney  General  testified  that 
he  had  given  no  thought  to  the  tlOO.OOO  offer 
In  the  week  that  elapsed  before  he  saw  the 
FBI  memorandum  and  made  his  report  to 
the  Attorney  General.  He  also  testified  that 
during  the  week,  he  did  not  consider  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Carson  to  have  con- 
tained a  bribe  offer.  Subsequently  Mr.  Carson 
was  convicted  of  perjury  and  conspiracy  to 
commit  bribery. 

At  his  confirmation  hearing,  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst refused  to  diecuss  the  Carson  case, 
the  trial  portion  of  which  bad  already  been 
concluded  by  the  sentencing  of  the  defend- 
ant. 

It  has  often  been  said  in  this  city  that  the 
President  should  be  given  great  latitude  in 
choosing  the  men  who  will  work  In  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  great  departments  of  gov- 
ernment helping  him  to  bear  the  en(xmoua 
burdens  of  governing  the  country.  There  Is 
much  In  this,  but  It  cannot  and  should  not 
be  the  Senate's  sole  guide  for  determining 
whether  to  confirm  a  nominee.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  large  stake  and  some  very 
real  expecUtlons,  If  not  rights,  in  the  matter 
too.  The  people,  it  seems  to  us,  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  men  upon  whom  the  Presi- 
dent relies  for  advice  and  judgment  In  a 
wide  variety  of  matters  and  to  whom  he 
delegates  a  substantial  amount  of  his  au- 
thority should  know  their  business  and  be 
able  to  exercise  good  judgment  in  both 
times  of  tranquility  and  great  stress. 

Although  government  prosecutors  and  a 
jury  regarded  Mr.  Carson's  offer  as  an  at- 
tempt at  bribery.  Mr.  Kleindlenst  not  only 
testified  that  he  did  not  so  regard.lt  when 
he  heard  It.  but  also  that  he  had  entirely 
dismissed  the  $50,000  to  9100.000  offer  from 
his  mind  for  a  whole  week.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  his  testimony  seems  to  Indicate  that 
only  after  he  saw  the  FBI  memo  on  the  Car- 
son case  indicating  that  Mr.  Carson  and  Sen- 
ator Fong's  office  were  to  be  placed  imder 
electronic  surveUlance,  did  he  both  recon- 
sider his  view  of  the  offer  and  decide  that 
the  matter  was  of  sufficient  Import  to  report 
It  to  the  Attorney  General,  which  he  then 
did.  poet  haste. 

Both  because  this  whole  matter,  at  the 
very  least,  raises  real  questions  about  Mr. 
Kleindienst's  judgment  and  his  legal  per- 
spicacity, and  because  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's inordinate  delicacy  in  deferring  its 
brief  consideration  of  this  issue  to  the  very 
last  day  of  a  24-day  hearing,  it  aeema  to  us 
that  the  Senate  has  a  responslbUtty  to  the 
citizens  of  this  ooimtry  to  examine  this 
particular  incident — among  others — ^wltb  the 
greatest  care.  We  will  have  more  to  say  later 
about  two  other  Incidents— one  the  cele- 
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brated  ITT  affair,  and  the  other  having  to 
do  with  a  District  Attorney  In  San  Diego — 
which  we  think  bear  directly  upon  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst's  fitness  to  become  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  land. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  I  would  also  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  insert  today's  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times,  which 
also  mentions  the  Carson  case  in  dis- 
cussing the  Kleindienst  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Kleindienst  Case 

Ideally,  an  Attorney  General  should  be  a 
lawyer,  highly  regarded  for  his  professional 
attainments  and  wise,  discriminating  Judg- 
ment. Although  aware  of  political  necessities, 
he  ought  not  be  a  partisan  In  a  narrow  or 
combative  sense.  To  the  President,  he  should 
be  a  sagacious  counselor  able  to  take  a  long 
view  In  the  rush  of  Immediate  events.  To  the 
public,  he  should  be — along  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court— one  of  the  ulti- 
mate guardians  of  Justice. 

It  Is  sad  but  not  historically  unprecedented 
that  Richard  Q.  Kleindienst,  whose  confirma- 
tion Is  now  under  Senate  debate,  falls  short 
of  these  high  standards.  At  least  half  of  the 
men  who  have  headed  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  Its  long  history  have  failed  to  meet 
them.  Mr.  Kleindienst  Is  a  lawyer  of  no  par- 
ticular distinction  and  a  routine  politician. 
But  those  facts  do  not  preclude  his  confir- 
mation Inasmuch  as  American  tradition  gives 
a  President  wide  latitude  In  choosing  his 
Cabtaet  advisers. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  only  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Kleindienst  holds  regressive  opinions  on 
civil  liberties  and  clvU  rights.  In  view  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  own  law-and-order  attitudes, 
the  choice  of  a  more  liberal  lawyer  as  suc- 
cessor to  John  N.  MltcheU  could  not  be 
expected. 

The  Issue  then  for  the  Senate  and  the  na- 
tion Is  whether  Mr.  Kleindienst  falls  so  far 
below  an  acceptable  standard  of  competence, 
political  Involvement  and  leadership  quaUty 
as  to  override  the  prevailing  presumption  to 
favor  of  any  Presldentlsa  nominee.  Reluct- 
antly, we  conclude  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  does 
fall  below  this  minimum  standard. 

His  personal  Integrity  In  a  financial  sense  Is 
not  In  dispute.  What  Is  seriously  doubted  Is 
the  Integrity  of  his  judgment  when  public 
Interest  and  party  Interest  coUlde.  There  Is 
a  high  risk,  perhaps  a  probability,  that  If 
Mr.  Kleindienst  Is  confirmed  and  serves  for 
any  considerable  time  as  Attorney  General, 
he  will  reduce  the  morale  and  efficiency  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  the  demoralized 
condition  which  It  reached  twenty  years  ago 
at  the  end  of  the  Truman  era. 

The  experience  of  the  Truman  Adminis- 
tration Is  relevant  and  disturbing.  President 
Truman  appointed  three  successive  Attor- 
neys General,  none  of  them  personally  cor- 
rupt but  none  of  them  professionally  eminent 
or  Invulnerable  to  political  Influence.  Each 
In  turn  was  a  shade  more  mediocre  and.  In 
varying  ways,  more  polltlcal-mlnded  than 
his  predecessor.  The  result  by  1963  was  a 
flight  of  the  competent  employes  and  a  rot- 
ting away  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  remained. 
Former  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  except 
m  the  field  of  municipal  finance.  Is  not  pro- 
fessionally dlsting\ilshed.  He  Is  an  able  man 
but  his  guidance  of  the  Justice  Department 
was  unduly  Infiuenced  by  short-run  political 
calculations.  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  professional 
accomplishments  are  lees  visible  than  those 
of  his  predecessor  and  his  political  manipula- 
tions and  preoccupations  even  more  obvious. 
In  short,  his  tenure  would  almost  certainly 
lead  to  a  quickening  of  the  downward  ^Iral 
within  the  department.  When  young  and 
mlddle-Ierel  career  eiiq>Ioye8  lose  confidence 
in  the  professional  cvpvAlj  and  freedom 
from  political  subservience  of  the  depart- 


ment's leadership,  the  destructive  attitudes 
of  cynicism  and  resentment  rapidly  gather 
force. 

The  six  weeks  of  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  nomination 
were  inconclusive  on  many  Issues  of  fact.  But 
they  wrote  a  oompelllng  Indictment  of  the 
nominee  as  evasive,  disingenuous  and  crass. 
He  consistently  tried  to  conceal  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  Involvement  In  the  politi- 
cally motivated  I.T.T.  settlement  which  un- 
dercut an  important  legal  position  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  had  been  asserting  for 
two  and  one-half  years. 

In  the  bribery  case  Involving  Robert  T. 
Carson,  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Fong  of  Hawaii,  the  most  that  can  be  said 
for  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  peculiar  actions  Is  that 
he  must  be  remarkably  obtuse.  Mr.  Carson 
allegedly  offered  Mr.  Kleindienst  a  large  polit- 
ical contribution  in  exchange  fen*  quashing 
a  criminal  case,  but  Mr.  Kleindienst  did  not 
report  the  matter  for  a  week  and  only  after 
learning  that  the  F.B.I,  was  "bugging"  Mr. 
Carson's  office.  In  the  Stewart  case  Involving 
the  flagrant  obstruction  of  Justice  In  a  San 
Diego  Investigation  of  Illegal  political  con- 
tributions Mr.  Kleindienst  Joined  in  hushing 
up  the  affair. 

Men  can  grow  as  Attorney  General  as  other 
men  grow  as  President.  When  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  appointed  in  1961,  he  seemed  a  per- 
son of  narrow  views  and  Inadequate  exper- 
ience, but  In  almost  every  respect  he  rose  to 
the  challenge  of  his  high  office.  It  Is  possible 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  would  re- 
spond similarly.  Yet  there  is  little  In  his 
record  to  encourage  that  hope  and  much  to 
suggest  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  take  the 
chance.  A  vote  to  confirm  would  be  a  vote 
In  favor  of  that  gamble.  A  vote  to  reject 
would  be  a  vote  to  protect  a  great  depart- 
ment of  government  from  probable  decline 
and  demoralization.  On  balance,  the  Senate 
should  prefer  to  be  safe  than  sorry.  It  should 
teU  Mr.  Nixon  that  he  can  do  better,  that  the 
nation  deserves  better  than  Richard  Klein- 
dienst as  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  mentioned 
several  times  during  my  recitation  of 
the  imanswered  questions  regarding  the 
riT  settlement,  that  Mr.  Klelndlenst's 
judgement  was  called  into  question  by 
certain  of  the  decisions  which  he  made 
himself,  and  approved  on  the  part  of 
others.  To  my  mind,  the  Carson  case, 
and  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  part  In  it,  raise 
equally,  if  not  more  so,  serious  questions 
about  his  judgement. 

I  do  not  make  such  a  statement  lightly, 
for  I  recognize — as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
inevitable  difficulties  that  are  involved 
when  one  is  considering  not  so  much  an 
issue  but  an  individual.  But  we  cannot — 
I  wiU  not — shirk  our  responsibilities. 

The  facts  of  the  Carson  case  are  laid 
out  quite  thoroughly  on  page  1713-1716 
of  the  hearing  record,  and  on  page  122- 
128  of  tiie  minority  views.  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst was  asked  to  fix  a  criminal  case 
in  exchange  for  a  $100,000  political  con- 
tribution to  the  President.  He  did  not 
regard  this  request  as  a  bribe  offer  imtil 
he  discovered  1  week  later — apparently 
quite  by  chance — that  the  man  who 
made  the  offer  was  under  FBI  Investiga- 
tion, and  was  about  to  be  placed  under 
electronic  surveillance.  He  did  not  re- 
port the  offer  to  the  Attorney  General 
until  1  full  week  after  it  was  made,  again 
not  until  he  became  aware  of  the  FBI 
investigation,  nor  did  he  give  the  mat- 
ter even  a  second  thought  until  that 
time. 

These  are  the  facts;  they  are  uncon- 
troverted,  because  they  are  drawn  from 


the  sworn  testimony  of  Richard  Klein- 
dienst before  a  Federal  court  in  New 
York  at  the  trial  of  the  man  who  offered 
him  the  bribe.  The  man  was  convicted, 
on  the  basis  of  his  offer  to  Kleindienst, 
of  perjury  and  conspiracy  to  commit 
bribery. 

Now  what  are  the  questions  that  are 
raised  by  these  facts?  The  first  is,  why 
did  not  Mr.  Kleindienst  think  that  it 
was  a  bribe  offer  when  a  man  he  knew 
came  to  him  and  offered  to  procure  a 
$100,000  contribution  to  the  President's 
reelection  campaign  if  Mr.  Kleindienst 
would  fix  a  criminal  case? 

After  all,  Mr.  Kleindienst  did  turn  the 
offer  down.  He  did  tell  the  man  that 
he  could  not  do  anything,  because  the 
matter  had  already  gone  past  the  in- 
dictment stage.  So  why  was  it  that  he  did 
not  recognize  what  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  a  bribe  for  what  it  was?  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Kleindienst  refused  to  help 
us  clarify  this  issue. 

Another  question  is  why  he  did  not 
report  the  offer  until  he  found  out  that 
Carson  was  under  FBI  investigation,  in- 
cluding an  imminent  electronic  surveil- 
lance. What  conclusions  can  one  draw 
from  the  facts  here?  That  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst thought  that  if  the  FBI  was  in- 
vestigating Mr.  Carson  there  must  have 
been  something  wrong  with  what  Mr. 
Carson  had  done  in  offering  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst the  political  contribution?  Mr. 
Kleindienst  testified  that  he  reported 
to  Mr.  Mitchell  something  that  he  did 
not  think  was  a  bribe.  But  again,  we 
catmot  know  any  more — ^we  can  only 
speculate — because  Mr.  Kleindienst  has 
refused  to  answer  any  questions  about 
the  case. 

I  was  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  pur- 
suing this  matter,  because  the  man  who 
was  convicted  of  perjury  and  offering  of 
the  bribes  had  previously  been  the  em- 
ployee of  one  of  our  colleagues.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  this  colleague,  who  shall 
remain  unnamed  here,  knew  anything 
about  his  actions  or  was  implicated  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form.  But  because  of 
this  past  relationship,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  been  reluctant  throughout 
the  hearings  to  get  involved  in  the 
matter. 

I  thought  about  it,  and  was  per- 
suaded not  to  pursue  it.  None  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  pursued 
it  at  all,  and  the  last  day  of  the  hearings, 
having  read  and  reread  that  record  £md 
having  had  brought  to  my  attention 
from  this  reading  the  serious  questions 
as  to  the  judgment  of  ttie  nominee  that 
had  been  raised  earlier — the  Stewsud 
matter  that  I  referred  to  earlier  was 
clearly  a  question  of  bad  judgment— it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  judgment  of  the 
prospective  Attorney  General,  his  abil- 
ity to  know  whether  he  is  being  solicited 
or  offered  a  bribe  or  not,  and  subsequent- 
ly his  willingness  or  lack  of  willingness 
to  report  it  to  the  highest  authority,  had 
to  be  a  subject  to  be  brought  up  before 
the  committee  and  the  witness  'ques' 
tioned  about  it. 

He  had  asked  of  the  court  in  the  New 
York  trial  on  two  occasions  the  WPW- 
tunlty  to  explain.  The  defense  counsel 
had  prohibited  him  from  explaining  fur- 
ther, and  I  merely  asked  Mr.  Klelndlcnat 
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If  he  would  explain  his  actions.  He  re- 
fused to  do  so.  I  asked  him  again  and 
again,  and  he  refused  to  do  so.  So  we  can 
only  speculate  as  to  what  was  going  on 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  Mr.  Kleindienst 
think  it  was  a  bribe  after  he  learned  of 
the  FBI  investigation?  It  was  the  same 
offer,  made  by  the  same  man.  What  was 
it  about  the  fact  that  the  FBI  was  prob- 
ing into  Mr.  Carson's  affairs  that  sud- 
denly turned  something  that  was  not 
a  bribe  into  something  that  was  a  bribe? 
No  one  could  possibly  even  guess  at  the 
answer  to  the  question  except  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst. And  he  will  not  talk  about  it. 

It  is  a  sad  day,  when  we  have  a  ques- 
tion raised,  if  it  is  going  to  disappear  be- 
cause the  only  person  who  can  answer 
the  question  will  not  talk  about  it.  What 
is  the  Senate  to  do?  Be  deterred  from 
pursuing  the  truth  because  the  only  man 
who  has  the  truth  will  not  talk? 

Anyone  has  the  right  not  to  talk,  of 
course.  I  feel  that  the  right  of  the  fifth 
amendment  is  a  strong  and  important 
right.  But  I  question  whether  a  man 
who,  in  essense,  relies  on  that  right  when 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  should  then  be  promoted  to 
be  the  No.  1  law  enforcement  official  in 
the  land. 

I  asked  myself  why  it  was  that  he  will 
not  talk  about  the  case.  I  think  in  fair- 
ness to  him,  since  he  is  not  here  par- 
ticipating in  the  debate,  I  should  state 
that  he  said  he  did  have  a  reason.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  want  to  jeopardize 
the  rights  of  the  defendant,  or  of  the 
United  States,  the  prosecuting  authority. 
But  that  just  will  not  wash.  First  of  all, 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kleindienst,  upon 
reconsideration,  would  not  say  that  he 
would  not  answer  questions  about  the 
case  because  he  would  possibly  prejudice 
the  U.S.  case  against  Robert  Carson.  For 
that  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  he 
might  have  evidence  favorable  to  Mr. 
Carson  and  he  did  not  want  it  to  get  out. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  would 
not  want  us  to  believe  that  he  is  con- 
cealing evidence,  for  he  told  us  that  he 
was  also  concerned  that  the  defendant's 
rights  might  be  prejudiced  on  appeal,  or 
on  retrial.  But  he  cannot  really  mean 
that  the  appeals  court  judges,  who  have 
already  heard  the  case,  might  go  be- 
yond the  four  comers  of  the  trial  record, 
and  improperly  consider  what  he  had  to 
say  before  the  committee;  so  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Kleindienst,  who  is  about  to 
be  promoted,  who  is  about  to  be  promoted 
to  the  Nation's  No.  1  legal  officer,  would 
reconsider  that  objection  as  well,  for 
such  a  thing  has  never  happened  in  this 
country,  at  least  I  would  hope  not. 

That  leaves  one  other  objection — that 
the  defendant's  rights  might  be  prej- 
udiced on  a  possible  retrial.  But  we  have 
to  realize  that  that  would  involve  such  a 
remote  and  extended  chain  of  events  and 
circumstances  as  to  render  the  possible 
prejudice  practically  nonexistent.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  reversal  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  retrial,  and  then  a  decision 
to  retry.  Then  there  would  have  to  be  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Kleindienst  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  tes- 
tified to  before,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  harmful  to  Mr.  Carson  than  what 


he  had  previously  testified.  Then,  the 
trial  court  would  have  to  rule  that  that 
statement  was  admissible,  or  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Kleindienst  would  have  to  be 
so  notoriously  and  openly  publicized  that 
they  could  not  find  12  Jurors  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  who  had 
not  been  unfairly  influenced  by  the  state- 
ment. Is  that  likely  to  occur?  I  think 
not.  And  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Kleindienst  himself  could  really  put 
that  forth  tis  his  reason  for  not  answer- 
ing questions. 

But  again,  he  would  not  answer  the 
questions,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  come  up  with  any  answers  of  our  own 
that  are  at  all  reassuring.  So  we  are  faced 
with  another  series  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions, dealing  directly  with  the  nominee's 
fitness  and  qualifications,  and  no  way  to 
get  answers.  And  yet  we  are  expected  to 
approve  the  nomination  nonetheless. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  assumed  the 
Chair  as  Presiding  Officer  at  this  point. 
Mr.   LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  said  troubles 
thi«  Senator  as  well  as  several  others. 
It  brings  to  my  mind  an  experience  that 
happened  during  my  early  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  which  I  would  Just 
like  to  present  to  the  Senator  for  what- 
ever it  might  be  worth,  because  I  think  it 
may  be  enlightening  to  the  Senator. 

There  was  a  situation  where  a  U.S.  at- 
torney was  regarded  as  having  been 
guilty  of  impropriety  in  office,  and  his 
resignation  was  demanded  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Friends  of  the  gentleman 
asked  me  to  discuss  that  problem  with 
the  Attorney  General,  because  this  at- 
torney contended  that  he  had  been 
made  an  improper  offer,  but  that  he  had 
not  intended  to  accept  it;  rather,  he  had 
intended  to  make  the  case  against  the 
person,  and  it  was  in  seeking  to  make 
the  case,  to  catch  the  man  redhanded  in 
a  bribe  offer,  that  he  was  accused  of 
having  participated  in  this  corruption 
himself. 

This  Senator,  discussing  it  with  the 
then  Attorney  General,  Mr.  McGrath, 
who  I  believe  was  a  very  fine  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  the  Government  as  well 
as  a  very  able  Attorney  General,  was  told 
on  that  occasion  that  while  he  had  been 
a  prosecuting  attorney,  people  many 
times  made  suggestions  to  him  that  they 
would  like,  in  effect,  to  fix  a  case,  could 
he  not  do  something  about  this  or  that — 
in  effect  suggesting  an  improper  ar- 
rangement to  him.  His  reaction  always 
had  been  to  brush  it  aside:  "No.  Sorry. 
That's  not  possible."  He  would  simply 
say  no  more  about  It. 

The  experience  that  I  had  on  that 
occasion  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  led  me  to  believe  that 
that  was  about  how  a  good  Attorney 
General  would  look  upon  something  of 
that  sort:  If  someone  makes  an  improper 
proposition,  he  would  only  brush  it  aside 
and  simply  go  no  further  with  the  matter. 
If  that  were  the  case,  would  not  Mr. 
Kleindienst  have  been  pretty  much  in 
line  with  what  Mr.  McGrath  thought 
should  be  done  about  that  kind  of  situa- 


tion? If  a  person  makes  an  Improper 
proposition,  just  treat  it  as  though  it 
might  not  have  been  so  bad  at  all,  and 
say,  "Sorry.  It's  out  of  the  question,"  or, 
"We  don't  do  things  like  that." 

Mr,  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from'  Louisiana  bringing  some  of  his 
vast  experience  into  our  debate.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with 
the  case  he  has  mentioned  which  he 
discussed  with  former  Attorney  General 
McGrath.  No  place,  I  should  point  out, 
does  there  appear  to  be  a  consistency 
between  what  that  prosecuting  attorney 
was  trying  to  do — namely,  prosecute — . 
and  what  Mr.  Kleindienst  was  tnring  to 
do.  We  have  nothing  in  the  record — in 
fact,  quite  to  the  contrary — ^that  Mr. 
Kleindienst  was  turning  this  down  so 
that  he  could  prosecute,  to  get  the  goods 
on  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  occaslMi  I  had  in  mind 
was  one  in  which  the  Attorney  General, 
the  late  Howard  McGrath,  who  I  be- 
lieve was  a  man  of  very  high  ethical 
principles,  took  the  view  that  if  one  made 
an  improper  proposition  to  a  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  proper  thing  for  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  to  do  was  just  to  brush 
it  aside,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the 
attitude  that  perhaps  the  person  did  not 
understand  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
wrong.  He  should  just  make  it  clear  that, 
"No;  I'm  sorry.  That's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  don't  do  things  of  that  sort," 
or,  "That  can't  be  done  "—that  type  of 
thing — rather  than  to  proceed  with  it 
and  say,  "You  made  me  an  improper 
proposition,  and  I'm  going  to  recom- 
mend that  you  be  prosecuted." 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  can  see, 
can  he  not,  that  many  prosecuting  at- 
torneys may  look  at  it  the  same  way 
Howard  McGrath  did.  that  one  should 
take  the  view  that  perhaps  this  fellow 
does  not  understand  that  what  he  is 
doing  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law, 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  is  a  good  point. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  concerned 
about  two  other  aspects  that  would  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  proposition  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

First  of  all,  was  it  a  bribe  or  was  it  not? 
If  you  feel  that  the  fellow  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing  and  sweep  it  aside,  that 
is  one  thing.  But  Mr.  Kleindienst  said 
that  a  week  later,  after  he  f oimd  out  that 
the  FBI  was  putting  a  bug  on  the  man,  he 
knew  it  was  a  bribe.  After  he  had  time  to 
think  about  it  and  found  the  FBI  was 
putting  a  bug  on,  he  felt  he  had  better 
report  it. 

The  second  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
that  either  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
law,  A  crime,  to  offer  a  bribe  to  public  offi- 
cials or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  then  perhaps 
we  ought  t^  repeal  section  201  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  It  clearly  says 
that  to  offer  a  bribe  to  pubUc  officials  is  a 
felony.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  hsis  suggested  that  we  should 
repeal  that  statute,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
intimate  that.  If  we  do  have  a  criminal 
statute  and  we  are  talking  about  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States— or 
the  man  who  probably  soon  will  be  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States— he 
ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  tell  whether 
or  not  somebody  is  trying  to  bribe  him. 
A  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  not  pocket 
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money,  not  the  kind  of  ordinary  proposi- 
tion one  would  receive,  I  would  imagine. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
trespass  upon  the  Senator's  time,  surely 
the  Senator  realizes,  from  his  statement, 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  situa- 
tion in  wliich  a  man  offered  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst  a  himdred  thousand  dollars.  He  is 
discussing  a  situation  in  which  a  man 
may  have  suggested  that  if  this  case 
could  be  fixed  or  if  they  would  not  prose- 
cute the  case,  or  some  such  thing,  his 
people  would  like  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  campaign  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Is  that  not  what 
we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  And  that  is  covered 
exactly  \mder  the  statute  to  which  I 
have  referred.  I  will  not  bother  to  read 
it.  I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  take  my 
word.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a  bribe  to 
the  Attorney  General,  but  to  any  other 
person  or  entity.  The  President's  reelec- 
tion campaign  is  such  an  entity  that  Is 
clearly  within  the  confines  of  the  stat- 
ute— indeed  Mr.  Carson  was  convicted 
of  the  offer — a  felony. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  aware  that 
someone  could  come  to  a  person  and  say, 
"We  want  to  help  the  President  in  his 
campaign.  We're  good  supporters  and 
friends  of  the  President.  We're  trying 
to  raise  $100,000  for  his  campaign.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  talk  about,  we  would  like  to 
talk  about  these  cases."  There  sometimes 
are  instances  in  which  one  is  talking 
about  a  gray  area  rather  than  one  that 
is  black  and  white. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suppose  that  all  of  us  in 
public  life  try  to  be  honest.  We  are  the 
product  of  our  past  experiences.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  very  diflBcult  to  try  to  separate 
past  friendships  and  past  contributions. 
Although  we  all  try,  we  are  still  aware  of 
that  somewhere  in  the  back  of  our  minds. 

Let  me  read  Mr.  Kleindienst's  testi- 
mony at  the  New  York  court,  to  show  the 
Senator  that  this  was  not  the  situation 
of  a  man  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  been  advised  that  the  man 
hEid  made  contributions  in  the  past.  This 
was  no  gray  area.  These  are  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's words : 

Mr.  Carson  sat  down  In  a  chair  In  front  of 
my  desk  and  said  that  be  bad  a  friend  In 
New  York  wbo  was  In  trouble,  and  tbat  If  I 
could  help  him  with  respect  to  his  trouble, 
his  friend  was  a  man  of  substantial  means 
and  would  be  willing  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  of  between  60  and  100  thousand 
dollars  to  the  reelection  of  President  Nlzon. 

That  is  rather  specific, 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  clearly  an  improper 
proposition.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  ask 
this  of  the  Senator,  as  I  suggested  to  be- 
gin with:  Can  he  tell  me  what  is  gener- 
ally the  practice  of  prosecuting  attorneys 
with  respect  to  an  improper  proposition 
that  is  made  to  them — to  seek  to  pros- 
ecute the  person  who  makes  it  or  to 
brush  it  aside? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
important;  because  if  the  prevailing 
practice  among  honorable  prosecuting 
attorneys  or  those  who  have  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  it  would  be 
to  brush  that  type  of  thing  aside,  that 
is  one  thing.  If  the  prevailing  practice 
is  to  say  immediately,  when  someone 


makes  an  improper  proposition,  "You 
have  tried  to  bribe  me  and  I'm  going  to 
recommend  that  you  be  prosecuted,"  that 
is  a  different  matter. 

Does  not  this  also  become  pertinent? 
Suppose  an  improper  proposition  is  made 
to  someone — it  could  be  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  or  any  of  us.  The  improper  prop- 
osition very  well  could  be  the  subject 
of  criminal  prosecution.  Suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argimient,  that  one  does  not  have 
the  proof — that  it  is  just  one  man's  word 
against  another's.  Does  the  Senator  relish 
the  prospect  of  trying  to  prosecute  some- 
one if  he  does  not  have  any  evidence  to 
support  it,  or  does  he  prefer  to  turn  the 
proposition  down,  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  abide  by  his  own 
conscience? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  a  very  persistent  and  articulate 
Member  of  this  body  and  a  member  of 
the  bar.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  very  many  prosecuting 
attorneys  what  they  do  when  a  bribe  is 
offered  to  them.  The  only  positive  refer- 
ence I  cBn  vouch  to  is  the  one  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned  whldi 
I  am  siu-e  he  reported  accurately.  The 
second  is  how  the  prosecuting  attorney 
in  the  State  of  New  York  responded;  that 
is,  he  brought  this  man  before  a  court 
and  a  jury  convicted  him.  The  very  man 
Mr.  Kleindienst  treated  cavalierly,  by  his 
testimony — did  not  even  feel  he  was 
being  offered  a  bribe — that  very  man  now 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  So  we  can 
see  how  one  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
deals  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  it  not  be  a  case 
where  one  man  says,  "If  you  can  help  me, 
this  person  would  like  to  contribute  to 
your  personal  campaign"?  Was  that  the 
case  in  New  York  where  the  man  offered 
to  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  some- 
one, or  was  it  to  enrich  the  prosecuting 
attorney  in  New  York  directly? 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  I  was  trying  to  say  is 
that  the  very  offer  to  Mr.  Klelndienst  was 
the  act — ^part  of  the  act  of  involvement 
with  Carson  that  resulted  in  his  being 
prosecuted  and  convicted  by  a  jury,  that 
that  act  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  a  jury 
and  was  serious  enough  so  that  Carson 
was  convicted.  Mr.  Klelndienst.  accord- 
ing to  his  testimony,  which  I  could  read 
but  I  will  just  paraphrase  it,  was  that  he 
did  not  feel  it  was  a  bribe  and  in  the  con- 
text of  this  exchange  that  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  I  feel  was  a 
bribe,  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  a  bribe. 
He  said  imder  cross-examination  that  If 
he  had  thought  it  was  a  bribe,  he  would 
have  reported  it.  He  did  not  report  it 
until  he  learned  later  the  FBI  would  be 
bugging  Carson.  So  I  wonder  why.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  Mr.  Klelndienst  was  be- 
ing bought.  Obviously,  he  could  not  be 
bought  because  he  turned  it  down.  But  I 
bring  this  up  and  I  think  it  should  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  hearings  but  it 
has  been  skirted  aroimd  and  skated  over. 
It  goes  to  the  man's  judgment.  If  we  can 
have  someone  sit  down  and  put  his  feet 
up  on  the  desk  and  say,  "If  you  can  take 
care  of  my  friend's  problem,  he  will  make 
a  contribution,"  I  wonder  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  recognize  some  other 
thing  which  may  have  a  significant  im- 
pact as  well. 


Mr.  LONG.  Might  I  suggest  it  is  not 

entirely  clear,  whoever  this  fellow  was 

I  only  know  what  I  have  read  about  it 
and  what  the  Senator  is  explaining  to 
me  about  it  now — that  this  happened 
to  be  a  case  of  a  man  determined  to 
break  into  the  penitentiary  no  matter 
what. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  he  was  successful. 
They  let  him  in. 

Mr.  LONG.  Because  obviously  it  ap- 
pears that  this  man  was  trying  to  bribe 
so  many  people  and  he  did  it  enough 
times  so  that  he  finally  found  himself 
in  a  penitentiary.  But  is  it  not  fair  to 
suggest  that  a  prosecuting  attorney  or 
a  Government  lawyer,  when  confronted 
with  that  problem,  would  have  to  th^ 
somewhat  in  terms  of  whether  he  can 
make  his  case.  In  other  words,  if  some- 
one approached  him  and  he  did  not  have 
any  witnesses  or  any  tape  which  he 
could  produce  as  evidence  or  any  other 
means,  it  would  be  one  man's  word 
agaiiut  another.  So  it  would  not  seem 
likely  that  a  man  would  try  to  prose- 
cute In  that  case,  whereas  if  someone 
had  some  evidence,  he  would  feel  it  is  his 
duty  to  prosecute  such  a  man — especial- 
ly if  he  could  prove  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  such  a  situation,  it 
could  be  one  man's  word  against  an- 
other, because  one  man  may  soon  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  question  concerning  me  is  that 
he  is  a  man  in  that  capacity— Mr. 
Klelndienst  was  just  one  step  away  from 
it  at  the  time — so.  does  he  not  have  re- 
sponsibility to  put  on  the  record  some- 
thing like  that,  when  an  offer  is  made 
of  Uiat  kind?  Does  he  not  have  an  obli- 
gation to  disclose  it?  Should  he  be  so 
naive? 

There  are  one  of  two  things  here:  First, 
he  either  did  not  recognize  when  the 
fellow  came  into  his  office  and  said,  "If 
you  take  care  of  this  friend  of  mine  he 
will  give  $100,000  as  a  campaign  contri- 
bution"— he  did  not  recognize  that  as  a 
bribe.  That  is  one  possibility.  Or,  second, 
he  did  recognize  it  as  a  bribe  but  did  not 
say  anything  about  it  until  he  found  out 
a  week  later  that  the  FBI  was  putting 
a  bug  on  and  then,  realizing  that  the  in- 
formation probably  would  be  learned 
from  another  source,  he  realized  he  had 
better  quickly  disclose  what  had  hap- 
pened earlier. 

It  has  to  be  one  of  those  two  things.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  first  probability. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  not  be  entirely 
logical  to  assume  that  if  Mr.  Klelndienst, 
having  regarded  that  as  being  an  im- 
proper proposition,  felt,  when  this  man 
was  subsequently  accused  of  trying  to 
bribe  a  prosecuting  attorney,  that  what 
he  knew  about  the  thing  might  be  rele- 
vant? Might  Mr.  Klelndienst  not  have 
then  felt  that  prosecution  of  that  man 
woxild  be  doing  his  duty,  and  that  he 
should  make  available  what  might  not 
have  been  known  by  anyone  but  the  two 
of  them?  It  would  seem  logical  that  the 
only  place  the  evidence  would  have  to 
come  from  would  be  from  the  Attorney 
General  Does  the  Senator  think  a  man 
being  prosecuted  for  bribery  would  vol- 
imteer  to  say  that  he  had  previously  tried 
to  bribe  the  Deputy  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course  not.  I  do  not  see 
how  pertinent  that  is. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Where  else  could  the  infor- 
mation have  come  from  if  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst had  not  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  this  man  had  tried  improperly 
to  influence  him? 

Mr.  BAYH.  First  Of  aU,  the  possibility 
that  other  information  could  have  per- 
suaded Mr.  Klelndienst  to  add  his  UtUe 
bit  of  information— Klelndienst  never 
said  that.  The  only  additional  informa- 
tion we  have  that  came  to  his  attention 
is  the  fact  that  the  FBI  was  going  to  con- 
duct surveillance.  He  found  that  out  al- 
most by  accident.  Immediately  there- 
after— ^within  an  hour  or  so — he  revealed 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  previous 
offer.  I  can  only  go  to  what  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst himself  said  imder  oath  in  a  New 
York  Federal  court,  that  he  did  not  think 
at  the  time  it  was  made  that  it  was  a 
bribe.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  have 
any  other  evidence,  or  that  it  was  one 
man's  word  against  another's,  or  any  of 
these  things — that  is  the  way  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  dealt  with  this  thing. 
He  said: 

I  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  it  waa  a 
bribe. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  if  I  might  say,  if  I  had 
been  sitting  there  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  and  someone  tried  to  make  me 
that  kind  of  proposition  and  it  was  just 
his  word  against  mine,  I  do  not  see  why 
I  should  get  hito  that  kind  of  mess,  be- 
cause under  our  system  of  justice,  we 
have  to  prove  a  man  is  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  If  we  only  have  one 
man's  word  against  another's  and  there 
is  nothing  else  to  go  by,  most  juries 
would  say,  well,  perhaps  we  have  a 
prima  facie  case  here  but  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  a  case  to  convict  a  man  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it. 

If  there  is  evidence  that  someone  is 
trying  to  bribe  another,  and  the  man 
keeps  on  trsring  to  bribe  as  many  as  he 
can,  we  could  put  all  those  witnesses  to- 
gether, building  a  strong  case,  and  we 
might  send  him  to  the  penitentiary.  That 
is  a  probability. 

Mr.  BAYH.  One  wonders  if  every  law 
enforcement  official  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility in  this  case — had  taken  the 
same  position  Mr.  Klelndienst  had  taken; 
namely,  waiting  until  they  found  some- 
one had  the  "goods"  before  they  got  in- 
volved, they  never  would  have  made  a 
sufficient  case  on  the  guy  now  on  his 
way  to  the  penitentiary.  I  think  he  is  not 
yet  there,  but  he  has  been  convicted,  and 
his  appeal  has  already  been  argued. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  describing  this  matter  in  some 
detail  as  published  ^  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ami  TO  Sknatok  Fong  Convicted  or  Brdkht 

SCHmX  AND  Pebjubt 

(By  Arnold  H.  Lubasch) 

Robert  T.  Carson  was  convicted  yesterday 
of  participating  In  a  bribery  scheme  to  quash 
stock-fraud  Indictments  while  working  for 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  as  an  administrative 
assistant  in  Washington. 

Carson  who  was  suspended  last  January 
by  Senator  Fong,  a  Republican  from  Hawaii, 
displayed  no  emotion  as  the  jury  returned 


the  verdict  at  3:10  PM.  In  Federal  Court 
here  after  18  hours  of  deliberation. 

The  taU,  thin  defendant,  who  formerly 
headed  the  Republican  party  and  the  stock 
exchange  In  Honolulu,  faces  up  to  five  years 
in  prison  on  each  of  two  counts  when  Judge 
Marvin  E.  Frankel  sentences  him  on  Jan.  4, 
two  weeks  after  the  defendant's  66th  birth- 
day. 

The  jury  of  10  men  and  two  women  found 
Carson  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  perjury,  but 
acquitted  him  on  two  counts  of  using  inter- 
state travel  to  promote  bribery. 

During  the  week-long  trial  and  delibera- 
tions spread  over  three  days,  the  jury  heard 
crucial  tape-reoordlngs  of  discussions  last 
December  between  Carson  and  others  in  the 
bribery  conspiracy. 

Richard  a.  Klelndienst,  the  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States,  testified 
during  the  trial  that  Carson  had  brought  him 
an  offer  last  Nov.  24  to  pay  up  to  $100,000 
as  a  political  contribution  for  President 
Nixon  If  help  could  be  obtained  for  an  in- 
dicted  friend   to  New  York. 

Mr.  Klelndienst  said  he  had  rejected  the 
offer  Immediately  but  had  not  regarded  it 
as  a  bribe  at  the  time  and  had  not  realized 
it  was  a  bribe  otter  \uitU  he  found  out  one 
week  later  that  Carson  was  being  investi- 
gated for  bribery. 

Robert  G.  Morvlllo,  the  prosecutor,  con- 
tended to  the  jviry  that  Carson  had  tried  to 
bribe  the  deputy  attorney  general  to  stc^ 
indictments  and  invesUgations  tbat  con- 
cerned a  major  stock-fraud  case. 

Joseph  E.  BrlU,  the  defense  lawyer,  told 
the  Jury  that  Carson  had  not  engaged  in  a 
bribery  scheme  and  the  defendant  testified 
that  he  had  merely  mentioned  the  proposed 
political  contribution  to  Mr.  Klelndienst 
without  any  intent  to  bribe  him. 

The  bribery  scheme  began  as  an  attempt 
to  fix  an  indictment  involving  several  de- 
fendants. Including  John  (Johnny  Dlo) 
Dloguardl,  and  others  identified  by  Federal 
authorities  as  members  of  organized  crime, 
who  were  charged  with  stock  manipulation 
and  strong-arm  tactics  to  gain  control  of  a 
Miami  Investment  company. 

This  stock-fraud  case  Is  currently  on  trial 
here  in  the  same  courthouse  on  Foley  Square. 
Some  of  the  defendants  have  pleaded  guilty, 
and  Dloguardl  will  be  tried  later  because  he 
is  seriously  iU  in  prison. 

In  the  Carson  trial,  no  mention  was  made 
of  Dloguardl  or  organized  crime,  and  the 
Jurors  remained  sequestered  under  the  su- 
pervision of  marshals  throughout  the  trial  to 
avoid  their  exposure  to  publicity  to  the  case. 
The  two  co-defendants  to  the  Carson  case, 
Joseph  Bald  and  Edward  Adams,  pleaded 
guilty  before  the  start  of  the  trial  of  Senator 
Pong's  aide  and  will  be  sentenced  on  Dec.  28. 
Bald,  a  Queens  Interior  decorator,  testified 
as  the  prosecution's  first  witness  that  the 
bribery  conspiracy  began  last  fall  after  be 
learned  he  was  under  Investigation  for 
fraudulent  deals  with  Michael  Hellerman,  a 
stock  operator  allegedly  associated  with 
members  of  organized  crime. 

According  to  Bald,  he  asked  his  brother- 
in-law,  Harold  Blond,  to  seek  the  help  of 
Adams,  an  elderly  Manhattan  fund-raiser 
who  was  said  to  have  considerable  political 
influence  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Blond,  a  Queens  fund-raising  consul- 
tant, named  as  a  co -conspirator  but  not  a  de- 
fendant, testified  that  Adams  promised  to 
seek  the  intervention  of  Carson  for  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

He  said  that  Adams  had  todlcated  that 
$100,000  would  have  to  go  to  Carson  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Justice  Department  and  Senator 
Fong,  who  was  not  charged  with  any  crime 
to  the  case. 

UV  TO  $1  MIUIOK  OFFEBXD 

Adams  arranged  for  Bald  and  Hellerman 
to  meet  Carson  last  November  to  Senator 
Fong's  offices  to  the  Senate  Office  Bulldtog, 


Caraon  up  to  $1 -million  If  he  could  quash  the 
indictments  and  Investigations  in  the  stock 
fraud  case. 

According  to  the  prosecution,  Carson 
agreed  to  look  toto  the  matter,  but  decided 
the  orlgtoal  todlctment  was  "too  hot"  to 
quash,  then  said  later  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  leniency  for  HeUerman  by  block- 
tog  any  new  Indictments  against  him  and 
Bald  In  exchange  for  $100,000. 

Hellerman,  who  later  pleaded  guUty  to  the 
stock  case,  secretly  Informed  Federal  author- 
ities of  the  bribery  plans  and  enabled  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  Infiltrate  the  conspiracy. 

The  undercover  F.B.I,  agent,  Paul  J.  Brana, 
used  a  concealed  tape  recorder  to  transcribe 
the  conversation  at  a  meeting  last  Dec.  29 
when  Carson  accepted  $2,500  as  an  advance 
payment  on  $100,000  to  help  Bald  and  Heller- 
man. 

One  week  later,  replytog  to  questions  be- 
fore a  Federal  grand  1\U7  here  on  Jan.  6,  Car- 
son denied  that  he  knew  Adams,  Bald,  HeUer- 
man or  Paul  Brana,  which  was  the  name 
Meed  by  the  undercover  PJ3.I.  agent. 

Bbibe  Conviction  Is  Appealed  Here — Testi- 

MONT  BT  KLEINDZENST  Is  CTTEO  BT  SENATOR'S 

Aide 

(By  Arnold  H.  Lubasch) 

Trial  testimony  by  acttog  Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Kletodlenst  was  emphasized  last 
week  In  an  appeal  from  the  conviction  of  a 
Senate  aide  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
bribery  and  perjury. 

The  appeal  sought  to  reverse  the  con- 
viction to  Federal  court  here  last  November 
Of  Robert  T.  Carson,  the  sxispended  admto- 
istrative  assistant  of  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Republican  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Klelndienst  testified  at  the  trial  that 
Carson  had  offered  him  a  $100,000  political 
contribution  for  President  Nixon  If  he  could 
h^p  an  todlcted  friend.  Mr.  Kletodlenst  said 
that  he  had  not  realized  that  this  was  a 
bribe  offer  until  a  week  later,  when  he  learned 
that  Carson  was  betog  Investigated  for 
bribery. 

Carson's  attOTney,  Henry  J.  Boltel,  argued 
here  Thursday  before  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  that  Mr. 
Kletodienst's  testimony  was  "extremely 
prejudicial"  and  required  reversal  of  the  con- 
viction. 

BRUT  is  quoted 

"On  the  morning  of  Dec.  1,  1970,"  the 
lawyer  argued  to  his  brief,  "the  pinnacle  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  rocked  by  the  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  an  tovestlgatlon  which  was 
betog  directed  by  an  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  In  Manhattan. 

"On  that  morntog  Richard  G.  Kleto- 
dlenst, Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  states,  was  shown  a  memorandum 
addressed  to  the  Attwney  General  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"If  the  proeecutlon's  allegations  were  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Kletodlenst  had,  a  week  eariler, 
been  the  subject  of  a  bribe  offer  and  had  not 
realized  it. 

"The  weight  of  the  Government's  case  at 
trial  turned  heavily  upon  whether  Carson,  an 
employe  of  the  United  States  Senate,  sought 
to  convey  such  an  offer  to  Mr.  Kletodlenst 
with  crlmtoal  totent." 

The  defense  attorney  said  that  Mr.  Kleto- 
dlenst had  testified  at  the  trial  that  he  bad 
prmi^tly  rejected  the  Carson  offer  of  the 
political  contribution  but  had  not  considered 
it  a  bribe  attempt  at  the  time. 

The  appeal  cited  Mr.  Kletodienst's  testi- 
mony that  he  had  not  reported  the  alleged 
bribe  offer  for  seven  days,  then  reported  it 
"wlthto  mtoutes"  after  he  had  been  shown 
an  FBI  report  that  Carson  was  under  to- 
vestlgatlon. 

"BLATANT  HEARSAY" 

According  to  the  appeal  argiunent,  it  was 
"blatant  hearsay"   for   Mr.   Klelndienst   to 
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testify  that  he  considered  the  Carson  offer  a 
bribe  only  after  he  had  seen  an  P3.I.  report 
that  was  not  In  evidence  at  the  trial. 

"His  opinion,  based  on  hearsay,  that  the 
defendant  wae  guilty  of  the  crime  charged 
was  extremely  prejudicial,"  Mr.  Boltel  argued, 
adding  that  Mr.  Klelndlensfs  testimony  was 
especially  damaging  because  It  came  from  a 
top  official  of  the  Justice  Department. 

The  detailed  attack  on  the  trial  testimony 
of  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  who  was  described  by 
the  defense  attorney  as  Carson's  friend  and 
political  ally,  represented  one  of  the  key 
arguments  In  the  appeal  for  the  65-year-old 
Carson,  who  sat  listening  at  the  rear  of  the 
courtroom. 

Robert  O.  Morvlllo,  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  who  directed  the  Investiga- 
tion and  prosecuted  the  case,  argued  briefly 
In  opposition  to  the  appeal  that  he  believed 
Carson  had  been  convicted  with  "overwhelm- 
ing evidence"  In  a  fair  trial. 

The  three-Judge  panel  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reserved  Its  decision  on  the  case  after 
hearing  the  arguments. 

Carson  was  sehtenced  to  18  months  In 
prison  on  his  conviction  of  participating  In  a 
bribery  conspiracy  allegedly  seeking  to  quash 
stock-fraud  Indictments  that  Involved  re- 
puted members  of  organized  crime,  but  he 
remaliis  free  on  ball  pending  the  outcome  of 
his  appeal. 

In  Hawaii,  he  has  been  president  of  the 
stock  exchange  and  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  In  Honolulu. 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
further  question.  It  would  appear  appro- 
priate to  me  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  might 
well  have  deemed  it  his  duty,  at  the  point 
this  proposition  was  made  to  him,  to  dic- 
tate memorandum  and  put  it  in  the  file 
at  that  point.  That  may  very  well  be  Jus- 
tice Department  procedure.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  prepare  a  memorandum  at  that  time 
to  indicate  that  that  man  was  in  his  o£Qce 
and  that  that  man  suggested  something 
that  to  him  seemed  improper? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  He  did  not  do  any- 
thing until  a  week  later.  In  fact,  the  rec- 
ord reads: 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  or  Initiate  any 
Investigation  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  conversation? 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Isnt  It  true  that  the  first  time  you  ever 
said  or  wrote  anything  about  that  subject 
was  on  Dec.  1,  1970? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

That  was  a  week  later. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Kleindienst  to  have  made  a  record  of 
what  it  was  that  took  place.  However,  on 
the  other  hand  it  would  also  seem  to  me 
that,  while  Mr.  Kleindienst  did  perhaps 
deserve  a  low  mark  for  having  said  this, 
he  should  have  a  high  mark  for  the  fact 
that  when  it  came  to  his  attention  that 
the  man  was  being  investigated  for 
bribery,  he  made  available  everything 
that  he  knew  on  the  matter  and  made 
himself  available  to  testify  against  the 
man.  One  would  think  that  a  man  would 
be  entitled  to  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  He  could  have  waited 
imtll  he  heard  the  FBI  say  that  they 
had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Carson  said 
so-and-so.  He  could  have  done  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  suggest  to  me 
that  the  guilty  party  was  the  man  going 
around  trying  to  bribe  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  so  happens  that  there 
was  an  informer  in  the  case  a  day  or  two 


later  who  taped  the  conversation  and 
may  have  brought  it  to  light. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  a  very  Important 
matter.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  that  this 
informer  had  brought  evidence  out  to 
the  effect  that  this  was  actually  known 
to  Mr.  Kleindienst  before  Mr.  Kleindienst 
said  what  he  knew  about  it? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  This  matter  came  out 
in  the  trial,  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
would  be  irrelevant  then. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  brought  out 
a  matter  that  actually  did  exist  and  was 
not  a  hypothetical  set  of  facts. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  would  seek 
to  take  commendable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  Government  attorney  and  turn  it 
into  dishonorable  conduct  on  the  theory 
that  a  man  who  did  represent  his  office 
honorably  and  properly  was  probably 
guilty  of  improper  conduct  on  the  theory 
that  the  Government  informer  might 
have  informed  on  him  if  he  did  not  do 
what  was  right.  Yet  the  Senator  tells 
us  that  the  Government  informally  had 
such  information  as  that. 

If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  were  to 
be  confirmed  as  Attorney  General,  would 
it  seem  fair  to  him  that  a  U.S.  Senator 
would  accuse  him  of  improper  conduct 
when  the  circumstances  demonstrated 
that  he  had  conducted  himself  properly 
and  had  done  his  duty,  and  yet,  someone 
would  say  that  he  did  his  duty  for  fear 
he  would  have  been  found  out  when 
nothing  suggested  that  circumstance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I 
said  either  one  or  two  things  happened, 
either  the  proposition  posed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  or  the  proposition 
presented  by  Mr.  Kleindienst  himself.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  bribe. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  in  an 
earUer  comment  here  that  it  was  obvious 
to  him  that  it  was  an  obviously  seamy 
arrangement.  If  it  was  obvious  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  it  was  a 
bribe,  why  was  it  not  obvious  to  Mr. 
Kleindienst? 

One  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it, 
too.  He  either  recognized  that  it  was  a 
bribe  and  did  not  report  it  or  he  did  not 
recognize  it  was  a  bribe  when  any  mart 
with  commonsense  should  have  recog- 
nized it  was  a  bribe.  It  has  to  be  either 
way. 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  Senator  judge 
which  way  it  was. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  ail  right  with  me. 
However,  the  point  I  make  is  that  a  man 
who  did  his  duty  as  a  supervising  prose- 
cuting attorney,  a  man  who  had  been 
prosecuting  attorney  and  also  Attorney 
General,  told  me  personally  that  he 
thought  it  was  proper  conduct  for  a  Gov- 
ernment attorney  when  someone  made 
an  improper  proposition  to  him,  to  briish 
it  aside  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  If 
that  man  was  speaking  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  was  speaking  of  that 
as  the  appropriate  way  to  handle  him- 
self, to  brush  it  aside  when  someone  tried 
to  make  him  an  improper  proposition, 
then  how  could  one  suggest  that  Mr. 
Kleindienst  should  not  be  confirmed 
when  all  he  did  was  what  Mr.  McGrath 
said  was  the  proper  conduct  to  pursue  in 
such  situations.  And  when  he  foimd  that 
the  matter  was  being  investigated,  he 
said  that  the  man  had  tried  to  make  an 


improper  proposition  to  him.  I  suggest 
that  if  the  Senator  finds  anything  wrong 
in  that,  he  can  also  find  something  right 
in  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  get  to- 
gether and  submit  a  measure  to  repeal 
section  281  of  title  18  so  that  a  person 
can  with  impunity  bribe  public  officials. 
If  one  does  not  have  a  responsibility  to 
report  it,  that  might  solve  it.  I  guess  that 
everyone  makes  his  own  judgment  on 
where  to  draw  the  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  that  con- 
cerns most  of  all  is  that  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  now  Acting  Attorney 
General,  judging  from  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  should  have  said 
that  this  was  SOP — when  someone  tries 
to  bribe  him,  to  dismiss  the  matter  and 
move  on  to  something  else. 

The  Senator  can  say  that  is  all  right, 
but  that  is  what  I  think  Is  wrong.  Mr. 
Kleindienst  did  not  say  this  was  the  way 
that  everyone  has  been  operating  since 
the  1940's  or  1950's.  That  is  not  what  he 
said.  He  said  that  he  did  not  think  that 
was  a  bribe.  He  was  asked : 

Q.  So  that  between  Nov.  24  and  Dec.  1,  you 
gave  no  further  thought  to  that  portion  of 
the  construction  which  lasted  a  minute  or 
two.  If  that  much,  in  which  you  said  Mr.  Car- 
son told  you  he  had  a  friend  who  would  con- 
tribute $100,000  to  the  Nlzon  campaign? 

He  said  that  is  correct  and  that  he  did 
not  give  it  any  thought. 

I  would  say  that  if  someone  were  to 
offer  to  give  me  a  $100,000  contribution 
and  I  would  not  think  about  it  a  second 
time,  I  would  have  to  be  a  little  naive. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  Senator  gives  him  low 
marks  for  not  reporting  this  at  the  time, 
he  should  give  him  high  marks  for  re- 
porting him  and  prosecuting  him.  The 
Senator  should  give  him  credit  for  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  take  the  offer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  recommends  the  At- 
torney General  highly  if  he  does  not  take 
a  bribe  that  is  offered,  if  that  is  the  only 
qualification. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  recall  an  Illustration 
that  was  given  in  the  British  Parliament 
when  a  man  said:  "I  know  I  am  not  for 
sale  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
because  someone  offered  me  that  much 
and  I  turned  It  down."  So,  we  have  to 
give  the  man  credit  because  when  some- 
one made  him  an  improper  proposition, 
he  did  not  do  business  with  him.  And 
when  subsequently  it  came  to  his  atten- 
tion that  the  man  was  being  investigated, 
he  volunteered  to  testify  what  he  knew 
about  it  and  did  testify  and  put  the  man 
in  jail. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  give  him  low 
points  for  not  having  mentioned  It  in  the 
first  instance,  he  ought  to  give  him  high 
marks  for  testifying  in  the  second  in- 
stance. 

People  have  made  all  sorts  of  improper 
propositions  to  officials.  If  one  spends  all 
his  time  running  around  prosecuting 
someone  every  time  a  person  makes  an 
improper  suggestion,  he  will  find  that  he 
is  hurting  himself  as  much  as  the  people 
that  he  tries  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  pursue 
this  subject  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wants.  I  always  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenge of  participating  with  him  in  a  lit- 
tle give-and-take  like  this. 
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The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  not  this 
one  case  where  we  have  an  offer  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  recognize 
was  improper  and  that  was  turned  aside 
or  not  recognized,  whatever  happened  to 
it,  but  we  had  an  instance  of  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  California,  Mr.  Steward,  who  was 
involved  in  a  similar  impropriety,  acts 
that  were  obviously  acts  of  impropriety. 
And  the  same  man  who  turned  his  head 
the  first  time  turned  his  head  the  second 
time  and  sent  out  a  press  release  saying 
that  there  had  been  absolutely  no  im- 
proper conduct  at  all. 

What  really  concerns  me  is  that  the 
Senator  and  I  sit  here  and  we  realize  how 
things  happen.  People  are  tempted  and 
some  yield  and  some  do  not  yield.  We  try 
to  wrestle  with  these  problems,  but  the 
average  citizen  on  the  outside,  who  looks 
to  us  with  some  feeling  about  what  this 
Government  stands  for,  sees  these  things 
and  the  allegation  that  there  was  $400,- 
000  with  nr  to  fix  an  antitrust  case.  All 
this  presents  a  kind  of  pattern  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  restore 
confidence  in  the  average  citizen  who  is 
viewing  the  man  sitting  on  top  of  the 
heap  who  is  making  decisions  that  he  is 
going  to  have  to  abide  by. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
being  so  generous  in  yielding  to  me.  I  will 
follow  with  interest  the  remainder  of  his 
argument.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  my  remarks  by  referring  to 
something  that  Senator  Hart  said  on  the 
very  first  morning  of  the  hearings  into 
Mr.  Kleindienst's  involvement  in  the 
ITT  settlement.  Senator  Hart  had  asked 
a  question,  and  got  back  an  answer  that 
there  had  been  nothing  improper  about 
any  of  Mr.  Kleindienst's  actions  in  meet- 
ing with  an  ITT  director  to  discuss  the 
settlement.  And  Senator  Hart  shook  his 
head  when  he  heard  that  answer,  and  I 
remember  those  words  very  clearly  today, 
3  months  later.  He  said : 

The  tragedy  of  this  Is  that  90  percent  of 
the  people  that  read  the  papers  and  listen  to 
this  story,  no  matter  what  we  do,  are  Just 

not  going  to  believe  It.  That  is  the  

of  It.  Just  to  give  the  setting,  we  are  just 
one  more  chapter  in  this  loaded  story  of  why 
people  lack  faith  In  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  caimot  improve  on 
Senator  Hart's  words.  I  can  only  say 
this — the  choice  is  the  Senate's.  We  can 
do  something  about  this  lack  of  faith  by 
insisting  that  this  nomination  be  re- 
committed and  restudied  imtil  we  get 
answers  to  the  questions  that  trouble  any 
reasonable  man  who  sees  this  record.  Or 
we  can  ignore  the  tragic  implications  of 
this  whole  sorry  affair  in  the  public  trust 
and  just  pass  the  nomination  through. 
That  is  the  choice  facing  us. 

Mr.  President,  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  is  In  dire  jeopardy  when  the  gov- 
erned lack  faith  in  the  basic  integrity 
and  Justice  of  those  who  govern.  The  evi- 
dence is  persuasive  that  the  faith  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans  is  daily 
being  eroded.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  not  accelerate  this  process 
of  erosion  by  acting  in  haste  to  confirm 
this  nomination  without  making  a  maxi- 
mum good  faith  effort  to  find  the  truth 
that  at  this  moment  lies  hidden  beneath 
a  cloud  of  obf uscation  and  confusion.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  this  body  contributed 


to  reinforcing  the  suspicion  of  an  in- 
creasingly skeptical  pubUc  that  there 
exists  in  this  land  two  standards  of 
Justice,  one  for  large  corporations  and 
another  for  the  average  citizen.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  recommit  this  nomina- 
tion for  further  study  and  an  obligation 
to  refrain  from  consenting  to  confirma- 
tion until  the  doubt  of  reasonable  men  Is 
dispelled  and  truth  determined. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  Involved  in 
more  than  one  disagreement  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
qualifications  of  nominees.  As  I  said 
earlier  in  my  statement  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  definition  of  an  acceptable  nominee 
is  one  who  conforms  to  my  idea  of  what 
is  right  or  wrong  on  the  Issues,  philo- 
sophically or  otherwise.  Having  had  the 
opportunity  a  year  or  so  ago  to  travel 
throughout  this  country  and  to  be  in 
about  43  States  in  a  year's  time,  and  to 
have  had  a  chance  to  visit  with,  talk  to 
and  work  with,  and  to  question  and  be 
questioned  by  large  numbers  of  citizens 
all  over  the  country,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  whole  matter  of  trust 
in  the  governmental  process. 

The  number  of  students  who  have 
asked  me,  "Senator,  do  you  really  be- 
lieve the  system  will  work?"  the  number 
of  unemployed  steelworkers  who  have 
said,  "Senator,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  system,"  the  farmer  who  has 
difficulty  paying  off  his  mortgage — all 
these  people  are  typical  of  our  society 
and  look  at  the  decisions  we  make — 
of  times  cavalierly — on  a  day-to-day 
basis  to  determine  what  direction  this 
country  Is  going  and  determine  what 
standard  of  conduct  we  are  going  to  say 
t3T)ifies  the  United  States. 

Yet,  when  we  have  before  us  not  just 
amy  nominee,  but  a  man  who  will  become 
the  No.  1  law  enforcement  official 
in  the  country,  the  one  person  determin- 
ing what  kind  of  justice  that  average 
American  gets,  then  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  be  certain  that  that 
man  takes  that  office  without  any  dam- 
aging cloud  of  suspicion  hanging  over 
his  head.  Whether  it  is  the  Carson  case, 
the  Steward  case,  Dita  Beard,  Ramsden, 
or  Rohatyn,  names  that  have  become 
passwords  in  America  today,  these 
names  are  insignificant  In  themselves, 
but  they  add  to  the  pattern  of  concern 
and  doubt  that  the  average  citizen  has 
over  whether  he  is  going  to  get  a  fair 
shake  before  the  bar  of  Justice. 

When  a  small  businessman  wonders 
if  he  is  going  to  be  treated  the  same 
down  at  the  White  House  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment anywhere,  as  one  of  the  large 
multibillion-dollar  corporations,  or 
when  the  average  wage  earner  wonders 
if  his  problems  are  going  to  receive  the 
same  kind  of  attention  that  a  multi- 
billion-dollar conglomerate  will  receive — 
when  our  actions  add  to  that  kind  of 
doubt  and  suspicion — to  approve  a  nom- 
ination that  would  add  to  those  doubts 
would  distort  our  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise and  consent,  and  in  the  final  analy- 
sis it  weakens  the  fabric  of  our  entire 
governmental  process. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  publicity  surroimding  the 
Investigation  of  Richard  Kleindienst's 
role  in  the  Justice  Department's  settle- 
ments of  antitrust  suits  with  ITT  has  ob- 


scured a  far  more  fundamental  question 
which  this  nomination  raises. 

It  is  the  question  of  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
fitness  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  wields  great  power  which,  if  mis- 
used, could  endanger  the  basic  rights  and 
liberties  of  Americans,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  members  of  groups.  Mr. 
Kleindienst's  record  leads  me  to  doubt 
that  he  should  be  entrusted  with  this 
power  affecting  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  all  Americans. 

Because  of  that  power,  the  man  who 
holds  the  position  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  especially  sensitive  to  and  pro- 
tective of  our  constitutional  rights.  His 
dedication  to  law  and  justice  shoiQd  be 
no  less  compelling  than  his  enthusiasm 
for  law  and  order. 

During  his  3  years  as  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  Mr.  Kleindienst  has  proven 
that  he  does  not  meet  these  standards. 
He  has  shown  himself  to  be  "soft"  toward 
certain  repressive  practices  which,  if 
given  further  license,  could  be  the  pre- 
cursors of  an  authoritarian  society — 
practices  we  should  be  particularly  wary 
of  in  this  age  of  electronic  snooping  de- 
vices and  computerized  data  banks. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  has  evidenced  a  high 
tolerance  for  wiretapping,  mass  arrests, 
and  preventive  detention.  His  thinking 
is  fuzzy  when  it  comes  to  distinguishing 
between  people  who  threaten  our  Na- 
tion's security  and  people  who  merely 
disagree  with  him  politically.  And  he 
manifests  a  disturbing  desire  to  have  us 
all  rely  entirely  on  the  good  will  of 
members  of  the  executive  bureaucracy 
as  the  ultimate  safeguard  of  our  free- 
doms. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that,  un- 
like Supreme  Court  nominations,  the 
President  has  a  right  to  pick  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  Cabinet  without  sena- 
torial challenge,  provided  only  iiiat  his 
nominees  are  not  dishonest  nor  incompe- 
tent nor  guilty  of  an  economic  conflict 
of  interest. 

I  do  not  entirely  disagree.  I  recognize 
that  the  Senate  should  permit  a  Piesi- 
dent  considerable  latitude  in  selecting 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  but  I  doubt 
whether  a  courtesy  the  Senate  custom- 
arily grants  a  President  deserves  eleva- 
tion to  an  imdiallengeable  presidential 
right. 

Moreover,  I  hold  that  the  special  na- 
ture of  the  post  of  Attorney  General 
makes  it  not  altogether  imlike  that  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  in  its  potential 
impact  on  our  constitutional  way  of  life. 
I  believe  further  that  the  criteria  the 
Senate  uses  in  evaluating  a  nominee  for 
Attorney  General  should  be  far  more 
like  those  it  applies  to  a  nominee  to 
the  Coiut  than,  for  example,  to  a 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
of  Transportation.  Or  even  for  Secretary 
of  State  or  Defense. 

I  believe  that  partisanship  must  stop 
at  the  doorways  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  and  the  offices  of 
the  93  U.S.  attorneys  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A  reappraisal  of  the  criteria  the  Sen- 
ate applies  to  Attorney  General  nomi- 
nations would  imder  any  circumstances 
be  pertinent  at  this  moment  in  our  hls- 
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tory.  But  the  need  for  reappraisal  has  be- 
come even  more  cogent  with  the  resur- 
rection of  a  short-lived  practice — dis- 
continued before  the  Civil  War,  revived 
in  our  time  by  a  Democratic  adniinistra- 
tion.  and  subsequently  pursued  by  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions alike — of  appointing  highly  parti- 
san political  activists  to  head  our  Jus- 
tice Department. 

According  to  research  conducted  for 
me  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  not  a 
single  partisan  political  activist  was 
named  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Creneral 
during  all  of  the  first  52  years  of  the  life 
of  the  Republic. 

That  covered  the  administrations  of 
eight  Presidents,  including  some  of  our 
greatest:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Jackson. 

The  first  political  linkage  with  the  At- 
torney General's  position  came  tik  1841 
with  the  administration  of  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  continued  for  a 
brief  period — ^less  than  20  years — 
through  subsequent  administrations.  But 
even  then  it  was  only  in  rather  mild 
form.  Attorneys  General  even  during  this 
period  were  not  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  national  campaign  managers  or  from 
the  leadership  of  the  national  parties. 

John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney  General 
under  William  Henry  Harrison  and,  later 
again  Attorney  General  under  Fillmore; 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  Attorney  General  under 
John  Tyler;  Caleb  Gushing,  Attorney 
General  imder  Pierce,  and  Jeremiah 
Black,  Attorney  General  under  Bu- 
chanan are  recognized  by  historians 
as  having  played  crucial  roles  in  wixming 
the  nomination  and/or  the  election  for 
the  men  who  appointed  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  the  policy  of 
appointing  partisan  political  figures  as 
Attorneys  General.  It  was  not  revived 
until  the  20th  centiary,  and  even  then  in 
somewhat  diluted  form. 

Thomas  W.  Gregory  and  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  both  of  whom  were  Attorneys 
General  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  were 
key  figures  in  Wilson's  nomination  and 
election.  Gregory  Is  given  credit  for 
swinging  the  crucial  Texas  delegation 
behind  Wilson,  as  well  as  more  general 
contributions.  Palmer  was  Wilson's  floor 
manager  at  the  1912  Democratic  conven- 
tion. 

The  modem  version  of  the  practice  ac- 
tually started  with  Franklin  Roosevelt 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
nominated  a  former  national  chairman 
as  Attorney  General:  Homer  S.  Cxmi- 
mings.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Cummings  had  held  that  political  post 
in  1919-20,  a  full  13  years  before  his  ap- 
pointment in  1933. 

Harry  Truman  escalated  this  unfor- 
tunate practice  by  appointing  as  his  At- 
torney General  In  1949  the  man  who  was 
Democratic  National  Chairman  from 
1947-49:  J.  Howard  McGrath.  The  prac- 
tice has  stuck  since. 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  as  his 
Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell,  for- 
mer campaign  manager  for  Republican 
candidate  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  both  1944 
and  1948,  and  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  1944-46. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  was  his  national  cam- 
paign manager  In  1960. 


Lyndon  Johnson  retained  Robert  Ken- 
nedy as  his  Attorney  General  for  more 
than  a  year  after  President  Johnson  as- 
sumed ofQce. 

President  Nixon  appointed  his  cam- 
paign manager,  John  Mitchell,  as  his 
first  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Mitchell 
once  again  is  the  President's  campaign 
manager.  And  now  President  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  succeed  Mr.  Mitchell  with  Mr. 
Klelndienst — presidential  campaign  di- 
rector for  candidate  Barry  Goldwater  In 
his  1964  presidential  campaign,  and  na- 
tional director  of  field  operations  for 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1968. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  practice  stopped. 
Now. 

It  Is  Ironic,  and  more  than  a  bit 
frightening  that  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  has  become  more  and  more  po- 
liticized during  the  very  time  when  more 
and  more  power  over  the  lives  and  the 
liberties  of  our  people  has  become  con- 
centrated in  a  Federal  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

For  the  sake  of  democracy  and  of  free- 
dom, we  should  have  been  heading  in 
the  very  opposite  direction  over  the  past 
40  years. 

If  political  power  was  to  become  more 
and  more  centralized,  then  it  was  all  the 
more  vital  that  the  men  named  to  the 
one  Cabinet  post  charged  with  uphold- 
ing the  law  and  the  Constitution  against 
the  oppressive  power  of  government  be 
men  far  removed  from  the  pressures  and 
the  temptations  of  partisanship.  Yet  in- 
stead of  more  protections  of  oiu*  liberties 
and  our  privacy,  the  past  four  decades 
have  seen  a  steady  intrusion  of  govern- 
ment into  all  facets  of  our  lives  and  a 
steady  erosion  of  Individual  rights  and 
liberties. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  suggesting  that 
any  of  the  men  who  have  held  this  office 
in  the  past  several  years  have  used  their 
power  for  this  purpose.  But  history  and 
logic  and  common  sense  tell  us — and  the 
fragility  of  the  democratic  process  warns 
us — that  we  must  not  tempt  fate  forever. 
We  Americans  are  not  a  species  apart 
from  the  rest  of  mankind;  we  are  not  im- 
mime  to  the  political  evils  of  repression 
and  totalitarianism  that  have  befallen 
other  peoples  in  other  lands. 

It  can  happen  here.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  more  than  the  price  of  liberty;  it  is 
the  only  safeguard  of  freedom. 

I  think  that  continuing  the  dubious 
practice  of  appointing  a  political  partisan 
to  the  sensitive  office  of  Attorney  General 
is  a  mistake. 

At  the  very  least,  such  a  nominee's 
political  opinions  and  his  political  ac- 
tivities become  legitimate  subjects  of 
scrutiny — and  legitimate  groxmds  for 
objection — when  he  Is  considered  for 
confirmation. 

When  a  highly  partisan  political  figure 
is  nominated  to  the  post  of  Attorney 
General,  the  Senate — In  my  opinion — 
has  a  responsibility  to  give  such  a  nom- 
ination extra  careful  study. 

Such  a  nominee  should  be  confirmed 
only  after  he  has  satisfactorily  removed 
every  reasonable  doubt  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  fear  that  he  might  use  his 
awesome  powers  of  the  law  to  silence  or 
suppress  or  discourage  political  opinions 


or  political  actions  with  which  he  dis- 
agrees. 

Mr.  EQelndienst's  record  both  before 
and  since  joining  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  by  no  means  removed  all  such 
doubts  from  my  mind.  On  the  contrary. 

The  past  3  years  of  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  Mitchell,  Klelndienst,  and  Rehn- 
quist  have  been  years  of  no-knock,  of 
preventive  detention,  of  imwarranted 
wiretapping,  of  citizen  surveUlance,  of 
mass  arrests,  of  Illegal  arrests,  of  har- 
rassment  of  the  press,  of  efforts  to  dis- 
courage the  free  exercise  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  speech  and  assembly. 

By  nominating  Mr.  Klelndienst  to 
move  up  in  the  Justice  Department  to  the 
No.  1  spot  from  the  No.  2  spot,  where 
he  had  exercised  day-to-day  operational 
responsibility  and  played  a  major  role  in 
policy  formulation.  President  Nixon  has 
signaled  that  he  wants  this  policy  of 
repression  to  continue.  It  Is  his  policy: 
he  has  a  rle^t  to  seek  its  continuance. 

But  It  Is  not  my  poUcy.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  it  conlnued.  And  I  have  an  equal 
right  to  seek  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

I  shall  not  vote,  I  cannot  vote,  to  per- 
petuate a  policy  which  I  believe  can,  If 
unchecked,  imdermine  the  basic  liberties 
of  the  American  people. 

Testimony  at  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  since  the  ITT  disclosures 
has  intensified  my  concerns  about  Mr. 
Kleindienst's  candor  and  about  his  abil- 
ity to  divorce  his  political  Interests  from 
his  juridical  responsibilities.  Testimony 
prior  to  the  disclosxires  Intensified  my 
fears  about  his  disregard  of  the  impor- 
tance of  constitutional  government  and 
his  low  esteem  for  the  vital  safegxiard 
of  due  process  of  law  In  a  democratic 
society. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Klelndienst  as  Attorney  General. 

Were  I  to  vote  to  confirm  Mr,  Kleln- 
dienst I  feel  I  would.  In  effect,  be  voting 
for  the  things  that  he  has  come  to  srta.- 
bollze  and  voting  against  the  things  I 
believe  America  stands  for. 

I  caimot  in  good  conscience  cast  such 
a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  now  about 
May  Day — May  1,  1971 — ^when  12,000 
people,  guilty  and  iimocent  alike — and 
very  few  indeed  turned  out  to  be  guilty 
of  anything — when,  as  I  say,  12,000  peo- 
ple were  rounded  up  on  the  streets  of 
Washington,  Illegally  arrested  and  il- 
legally detained — from  30  to  36  hours — 
under  near-concentration  camp  condi- 
tions which,  at  least  one  judge,  described 
as  constituting  "cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment" and  effecting  "Irreparable  in- 
jury." 

The  man  who  was  in  charge  of  this  op- 
eration, the  man  primarily  responsible 
for  what  was  done  on  that  May  Day  was 
Richard  Klelndienst,  who  describes  him- 
self as  having  been  Mr.  Mitchell's  "chief 
of  staff"  and  "coordinator"  of  law  en- 
forcement operations  in  Washington 
that  day. 

Because  the  events  of  that  day  so 
forcefully  Illustrate  my  fears  and  con- 
cerns about  Mr.  Klelndienst  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  I  want  to 
read  at  some  length  an  excerpt  from  an 
outstandingly  perceptive  article  written 
by  Richard  Harris,  which  was  published 
by  the  New  Yorker  Magazine  on  March 
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25,  1972.  The  article,  entitled  "The  New 
Justice,"  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  events  of  May  Day  1971 : 

The  Nbw  Jttstice 

in  an  appearance  before  Senator  Errin's 
subcommittee  last  year.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Rehnqxilst  assured  Its  members  that 
no  one  had  to  fear  government  survelUance, 
because  In  an  Important  matter  Involving 
the  rights  of  citizens  the  Administration 
could  be  relied  on  to  conduct  itself  with 
"self-dlsclpllne."  To  date,  the  most  notable 
examples  of  this  doctrine  In  practice  have 
been  the  government's  self-dlsclpllne  In  not 
making  vlgoroxis  efforts  to  prosecute  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  killed  four  students 
and  wounded  eight  others  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity In  1970  or  the  Mississippi  state  troop- 
ers who  murdered  two  students  at  Jackson 
State  the  same  year.  Perhaps  the  best  meas- 
ure of  the  Administration's  promise  to  behave 
with  restraint  was  its  response  to  the  May- 
day demonstration  In  Washington  last  spring. 
After  the  riots  that  crippled  Washington  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  Dr.  King  In  1968, 
an  advisory  panel  recommended  that  In  fu- 
tile large-scale  disturbances  police  use 
"field-arrest  forms."  Under  this  system, 
which  the  panel  devised,  a  policeman  who 
has  arrested  someone  Is  to  take  him  to  the 
nearest  police  van,  where  a  Polaroid  photo- 
graph Is  taken  of  the  two  together  as  evi- 
dence that  a  particular  officer  arrested  a  par- 
ticular person;  the  officer  Is  then  to  fill  out 
a  brief  form  describing  the  olrcvunstances  of 
the  arrest,  attach  the  photograph  to  the  form, 
and  give  the  document  to  the  custodian  of 
the  van. 

Washington  police  adopted  this  system, 
and  during  the  comparatively  small  protests 
that  took  place  In  Washington  In  the  days 
Immediately  preceding  May  3,  1971 — ^the  day 
that  a  group  of  militant  anti-war  protesters 
known  as  the  Mayday  Tribe  had  promised  to 
halt  traffic  and  slow  down  government  opera- 
tions throughout  the  city — the  new  proce- 
dure was  used  successfully  In  several  hun- 
dred arrests.  But  at  a  little  before  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  May  Srd, 
Chief  of  Police  Jerry  V.  Wilson  suddenly 
ordered  use  of  the  field-arrest  forms  sus- 
pended and  the  streets  cleared.  Within  a  few 
hours,  more  than  seven  tbotisand  people  had 
been  arrested.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  which  Is  a 
misdemeanor.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Rehnquist  Justlflefi  the  government's  action, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  taken  under  a  legal 
principle  akin  to  "qualified  martial  law." 

There  Is  no  such  legal  principle.  Nor  was 
martial  law,  or  anything  resembling  It,  In- 
voked by  the  Administration.  The  principle 
that  should  have  applied  to  the  arrests  was 
a  very  basic  and  very  simple  one :  due  process 
of  law.  Under  federal  law  and  most  state 
laws,  a  police  officer  cannot  arrest  someone 
for  a  misdemeanor  unless  he  sees  the  person 
commit  the  crime  and  can  Identify  hUu  and 
describe  what  be  did  before  a  magistrate. 
Wilson's  order  openly  violated  this  elemen- 
tary rule  of  due  process,  for,  as  everyone  knew 
at  the  time,  few  policemen  would  later  be 
able  to  connect  suspects  with  acts  committed 
during  the  melee. 

In  sum,  any  pollcemim  who  made  an  arrest 
without  recording  on  the  spot  the  identity 
of  the  suspect  and  the  details  of  the  crime 
made  prosecution  impossible.  That,  under  the 
law,  made  the  arrest  Illegal.  Some  of  those 
who  were  arreeted  that  day  were  taken  into 
custody  whUe  they  were  actually  breaking 
the  law,  but  since  they  were  arrested  in  a 
manner  that  precluded  prosecution,  they 
were  arrested  Ulegally.  Others  who  had 
broken  the  law  earlier  and  Intended  to  break 
tt  again  later  were  arrested  while  they  were 
not  doing  anything  wrong,  so  their  arrests, 
too.  were  ille^  from  the  moment  they  were 
taken  Into  custody.  And  still  others  who  were 
Ulegally  arreeted  were  Innocent  bystanders: 


passersby,  attorney  observers,  govenunent 
en^>loyees  and  business  pe<^le  on  the  way 
to  work.  Journalists,  and  even  a  group  oi 
Canadian  schoolchildren  who  bad  been 
brou^t  to  Washington  by  their  teacher  to 
observe  democracy  in  action.  Since  a  person 
vmo  is  unlawfully  arrested  or  against  whom 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  having  committed 
a  crime  cannot  be  lawfully  detained,  the  im- 
prisonment of  almost  all  the  people  locked 
up  that  day — and  then  held  for  anywhere 
from  ten  to  sixty  hours — was  illegal.  And 
every  official  Involved — from  the  greenest 
rookie  cop  to  the  police  chief,  from  the  staff 
of  the  District's  corporation  counsel  to  the 
mayor,  and  from  junior  lawyers  In  the  Justice 
Department  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
President — could  not  help  but  know  that  the 
most  basic  Constitutional  right  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our 
system  of  criminal  justice,  was  willfully  dis- 
regarded from  the  moment  that  the  first 
arrest  was  made  until  the  last  prisoner  was 
released. 

Chief  Wilson,  who  Is  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  skillful  and  decent  police 
chiefs  in  the  country,  took  entire  responsl- 
bUity  for  suspending  the  field-arrest  forms 
and  ordering  the  mass  arrest.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone  experienced  in  the 
wa3rB  of  government  who  believes  that  these 
moves  were  made  without  prior  approval  by 
the  Attorney  General,  with  whom  Wilson 
spent  the  better  part  of  the  Saturday  before 
the  arrests,  and  by  the  President,  who  had 
vowed  that  the  protesters  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  close  down  the  city  for  even  an 
hour.  "After  all,  the  federal  government  is 
Immediately  and  finally  responsible  for  what 
goes  on  here,"  a  judge  who  sat  on  many  of 
the  Mayday  oases  said  afterward  in  private. 
"It  Is  utterly  inconceivable  that  a  policeman 
would  be  allowed  to  make  unprecedented 
dedslons  of  that  magnitude.  However,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  take  the  blame."  Time  after  time  that  day, 
Wilson  was  observed  watching  his  men  be- 
have illegally  and  doing  nothing  about  It; 
for  example,  they  i«peatedly  ordered  people, 
demonstrators  and  passersby  alike,  to  move 
on,  and  then  arrested  them  when  they  did. 
"Wilson  was  therefore  guilty  of  openly 
flouting  the  Constitution,"  the  judge  went 
on.  "Since  he  did  that  in  full  public  view, 
he  must  have  known  that  be  had  his  supe- 
riors' full  support.  That  proved  to  my  satis- 
faction that  a  high-level  decision  had  been 
made  to  arrest  as  many  people  as  possible." 
On  May  4th,  thirty-eight  hundred  more 
people  were  arrested,  over  half  of  th«n  for 
sitting  down  on  the  street  In  front  of  the 
Justice  Department.  Anottier  judge,  who 
happened  to  be  on  hand,  later  described 
what  he  had  witnessed.  "The  demonstrators 
were  orderly  and  peaceful,"  he  said.  "They 
came  there  by  prearrangement  with  Chief 
Wilson,  who  had  led  them  in  an  orderly  fash- 
Ion  down  the  street.  When  they  were  all 
Jammed  In  before  the  Justice  Department,  he 
waved  them  to  a  eXap,  and  they  sat  down. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  police  came  out  of  biding 
in  buildings  at  either  end  of  the  Department 
and  slid  across  the  street  like  two  doors, 
boxing  In  the  crowd.  They  put  up  barricades 
and  ordered  everyone  to  disperse.  When  some 
of  the  demonstrators  tried  to  obey,  they  were 
arrested  for  crossing  police  lines.  Then  some 
of  the  cops  who  had  taken  off  their  name- 
plates  waded  In  and  started  clubbing  the 
kids  on  the  perimeter,  who  sat  there,  un- 
resisting, and  took  it.  When  no  one  fought 
back,  the  ct^s  stopped  beating  them,  and 
then  everyone  was  arrested.  This  was  a  legal 
gathering — an  expression  of  every  citizen's 
right  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  and  to  speak  and  assemble 
freely.  But  by  some  sudden  flick  of  an  official 
switch  It  was  all  nuide  illegal,  without  a 
shred  of  Justification  under  the  law.  Every 
policeman  who  arrested  anyone  there  Ignored 
the  law.  So  did  Jerry  Wilson,  who  gave  the 
order.   And   so   did   the    Attorney   General, 


who  was  watching  from  a  balcony  at  the 
Justice  Department  and  didn't  lift  an  eye- 
brow at  this  public  rape  of  the  people's 
rights."  On  the  following  day,  fifteen  hun- 
dred more  people  were  arrested,  twelve  hun- 
dred of  them  on  the  steps  of  the  C{q>itol, 
where  they  had  gathered,  peaceably  and 
without  any  threat  of  violence,  to  listen  to 
anti-war  speeches  by  three  members  of  Con- 
gress. Without  warning,  this  crowd— or  audi- 
ence— was  also  rounded  up  and  taken  off 
to  JaU. 

Of  course,  the  Mayday  Tribe's  attempt  to 
stop  the  government  from  operating  was 
Itself  Illegal.  It  was  also  foolish,  and  it  pro- 
duced some  extremely  ugly  and  senseless 
acts  of  violence.  In  a  speech  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Cleveland  a  month  later.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  Klelndienst  de- 
scribed a  long  list  of  these  to  demonstrate  his 
contention  that  the  government  bad  been 
forced  to  respond  as  It  did.  Undoubtedly,  each 
act  that  he  mentioned  had  actually  taken 
place.  But  his  speech,  entitled  "Mayday  Fable 
and  Mayday  Fact,"  contributed  more  fable 
than  fact  to  the  popular  legend  about  the 
event  by  Implying  that  his  catalogue  was 
typical  of  "this  vicious  and  wanton  mob 
attack." 

Such  behavior  was  no  more  typical  of  the 
protest  than  the  occasional  outburst  of  bru- 
tality committed  by  some  officers  was  typical 
of  the  Washington  Police  Department.  (Most 
of  the  vlcdence  that  Klelndienst  described 
occurred  In  Georgetown,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  a  lack  of  forethought  on  the  part  of 
the  police  there.  They  failed  to  have  enough 
men  on  hand  at  the  spot  where  the  greatest 
concentration  of  yoimg  people  was  bound  to 
be — the  vicinity  of  Georgetown  University — 
and  although  the  police  were  outnumbered, 
they  provoked  a  confrontation  unnecessarily, 
and  at  the  same  time  neglected  to  cordon 
off  the  small  area  Involved,  some  ten  blocks 
In  all,  or  to  reroute  traffic  entering  it  by  way 
of  the  only  through  street  in  that  part  of 
town.)  In  any  event,  word  had  gone  out  from 
the  Mayday  organizers  to  campuses  around 
the  country  that  anyone  who  bad  violence  in 
mind  should  stay  away  from  the  demon- 
strations, and  whUe  some  of  those  who  turned 
up  assuredly  were  bent  on  violence,  the  con- 
sensus was  that  their  nimiber  was  probably 
one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  total — some  two 
hundred  to  four  himdred  hard-core  radicals 
In  aU.  As  for  the  claim  that  the  government's 
dragnet  arrests  had  been  necessary,  most  ex- 
perienced observers  were  convinced  that  if 
the  actual  lawbreakers  had  been  bandied 
calmly  under  the  fleld-arrest-form  system, 
government  workers  would  have  been  delayed 
In  getting  to  work  by,  at  most,  an  hour — the 
kind  of  delay  that  is  ordinarily  caused  by  a 
heavy  rain  or  a  light  snow.  "But  the  Presi- 
dent had  vowed  that  there  would  be  no  stop- 
page of  the  government,  even  for  an  hour, 
and  he  kept  his  word,"  one  observer  said  a 
few  days  later.  "God  knows  what  he  might  do 
if  there  were  a  real  emergency." 

The  police  and  the  Administration  were 
fully  apprised  of  most  of  the  demonstrators' 
plans,  because  several  weeks  earlier  the  May- 
day organization  had  vrldely  and  openly  dis- 
tributed a  twenty-four-page  booklet  called 
"The  Mayday  Tactical  Manual,"  which  de- 
scribed In  detail  the  methods  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  protest.  Early  Sunday  morning,  the 
day  before  the  mass  arrests,  the  police  gave 
the  protestors  four  hours  to  break  up  their 
encampment  In  West  Potomac  Park.  Almost 
all  of  the  people  there  obeyed,  and  on  their 
vray  out  of  the  park  their  leaders  posted 
hand-lettered  and  mimeographed  signs  on 
trees  notifying  everyone.  Including  a  legion 
of  undercover  agents,  that  such-and-such  a 
state  group  would  meet  at  such-and-such  a 
place  elsewhere  In  the  city  at  such-and-such 
a  time.  When  these  meetings  took  place 
again  with  undercover  agents  present,  they 
were  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  specific 
targets  for  the  next  mwTilng.  Everything 
was  talked  over  openly  and  each  plan  was 
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voted  on,  communal  fashion,  In  each  group. 
Most  of  the  plans  Involved  little  more  than 
elaborate  practical  Jokes;  for  instance,  an  es- 
pecially popular  one  was  for  several  demon- 
strators to  pretend  to  look  for  a  missing 
contact  lens  m  the  middle  of  a  key  inter- 
section during  rush  hour.  A  more  serious  pro- 
posal was  that  trash  containers  on  street  cor- 
ners and  loose  materials  at  construction  sites 
be  used  to  block  traffic.  Despite  these  fore- 
warnings,  neither  city  nor  federal  authorities 
took  any  steps  to  remove  the  containers  or 
guard  the  sites. 

One  lawyer  who  served  as  a  congressional 
observer  rose  at  5  a.m.  on  May  3rd  and  pro- 
ceeded to  drive  around  Washington  to  see 
what  was  happening.  "Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  I  made  a  complete  circuit  of  all  the 
city  bridges,  where  the  main  trouble  was 
expected,  and  found  practically  no  trouble," 
he  reported  later.  "At  one  small  exit,  about 
sixty  kids  were  sitting  down  on  the  ramp.  I 
was  the  Qrst  motorist  who  was  stopped.  After 
a  couple  of  minutes,  they  got  up  and  left  in 
a  group.  If  they  had  had  any  kind  of  a  plan 
at  all,  they  would  have  detailed  twenty  peo- 
ple or  so  to  stay  and  cut  off  that  exit,  while 
the  rest  went  on  to  do  something  else.  But 
apparently  they  only  wanted  to  stay  together. 
They  were  Just  kids,  with  no  plan,  no  coordi- 
nation, and  certainly,  in  this  particular  case, 
with  no  vicious,  wanton  alms  in  mind.  If 
they  had  planned  to  sabotage  cars,  they 
would  have  disabled  mine,  but  they  made 
no  attempt  to.  When  they  left,  they  got  tear- 
gassed — at  that  point,  for  doing  nothing  il- 
legal. Then  I  drove  around  the  grounds  of 
the  Washington  Monument  half  a  dozen 
times.  Periodically,  a  few  demonstrators 
would  go  out  and  sit  down  in  the  street, 
and  the  police  would  tear-gas  them — again 
unnecessarily,  because  it  would  have  been  a 
simple  matter  to  arrest  them,  without  gas  or 
violence  or  even  much  delay.  As  for  the  trash 
cans  that  got  so  much  publicity,  I  found 
that  most  drivers  simply  stopped,  got  out  of 
their  cars,  removed  the  cans,  and  drove  on. 
There  was  almost  no  delay  anywhere.  In 
fact,  because  the  presence  of  so  many  police- 
men discouraged  double  parking  and  illegal 
turns  and  such,  most  people  got  to  work 
more  quickly  than  ixsual." 

Afterward,  the  police  contended  that  If 
the  field-arrest  forms  had  not  been  dispensed 
with  officers  would  have  had  to  spend  more 
time  processing  than  arresting  people.  "That 
claim  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
of  the  demonstrators  were  going  to  break  the 
law  sooner  or  later,  so  they  all  had  to  be 
arrested."  the  same  lawyer  commented  after- 
ward. "But  that  was  a  wild  assumption,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  the  kids  were  Just  out  for  a 
lark  and  would  have  fled  at  the  first  sign  of 
a  real  bust — at  least  in  the  areas  I  observed. 
If  the  arrests  had  been  confined  to  those  who 
actually  broke  the  law — a  fairly  simple  mat- 
ter— that  would  have  scared  off  many  of  the 
others  and  reduced  the  problem  to  a  man- 
ageable size."  He  went  on  to  point  out  that 
while  the  number  of  demonstrators  was  lim- 
ited to  around  twenty  thousand  at  the  out- 
side, and  the  number  of  key  intersections 
and  bridges  they  could  hope  to  tie  up  was 
limited  to  perhaps  twenty,  the  number  of 
troops  available  to  Chief  Wilson  was.  in 
practical  terms,  unlimited.  "Wilson  could 
have  had  all  the  troops  he  could  possibly 
have  used  deployed  wherever  he  wanted  to 
keep  the  traffic  moving."  the  lawyer  added. 
"But  it  seems  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
admit  that  his  men  couldn't  handle  things 
alone,  so  he  ordered  the'  mass  arrests.  At  that 
point,  he  had  to  make  a  choice  between  vio- 
lating the  President's  orders  or  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Apparently,  it  was  also  a  case  of  official 
reliance  on  unreliable  intelligence  agents, 
who  reportedly  fed  their  superiors'  worst  fears 
by  submitting  as  facts  the  kind  of  hysterical 
rumcrs  that  are  most  commonly  the  work  of 
agents  provocateurs.  The   only   intelligence 


network  that  was  worse  than  the  Police  De- 
partment's was  the  Justice  Department's.  "No 
one  high  up  in  the  Department  seems  to  know 
that  you  can  pay  small  prices  for  big  gains," 
a  former  employee  in  the  Department  said 
shortly  after  leaving  there  a  year  ago.  "They 
have  no  imagination,  no  experience,  no  skill. 
And  although  they're  supposed  to  be  tough, 
cool  guys,  they  Jump  out  of  their  skins  at 
the  slightest  shadow.  Their  fears  are  always 
political  fears,  and  they  are  so  committed  to 
their  Impressions  that  they  can't  escape  from 
them,  whatever  the  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
For  example,  Kleindlenst  later  charged  that 
there  had  been  an  international  threat  In- 
volved in  the  Mayday  affair,  because  a  few 
members  of  the  crowd  there  bad  gone  to 
Hanoi  earlier  to  talk  to  North  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents, and  one  had  also  gone  to  Paris  to  talk 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  peace  negotiators. 
It's  difficult  to  believe  that  a  grown  man  could 
get  up  and  say  that  sort  of  nonsense — ^until 
you  remember  that  he  was  one  of  Ooldwater's 
campaign  managers  in  1964,  and  is  a  real 
Red-menace  type.  Of  course,  most  of  the  In- 
telligence material  he  relies  on  comes  from 
F.B.I,  agents,  and  they  don't  understand  the 
simplest  things.  Shortly  after  Mayday,  several 
hundred  lawyers  came  down  from  Wall  Street 
to  protest  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia.  They 
were  all  dressed  In  three-piece  Brooks  Broth- 
ers suits  and  were  carrying  briefcases,  and 
the  F.B.I,  men  tried  to  infiltrate  them  while 
still  wearing  the  beards,  purple  shirts,  and 
bell-bottom  trousers  left  over  from  Mayday." 
Having  ignored  due  process  of  law  in  ar- 
resting and  imprisoning  the  Mayday  people 
and  anyone  else  who  happened  to  be  In  the 
area  t>eing  swept,  the  Administration  pro- 
ceeded to  Ignore  the  Constitutional  and  hu- 
man rights  they  were  entitled  to  as  federal 
prisoners.  The  detention  centers  were  human 
stockyards,  or  worse.  They  were  dangerously 
overcrowded,  some  to  the  point  where  mass 
hysteria  or  violence  was  a  constant  threat; 
there  were  few  beds  or  blankets,  sani- 
tary facilities  were  inadequate,  and  the 
filth,  stench,  and  danger  uf  influenza  and 
hepatitis  went  unchecked.  The  government 
claimed  that  it  was  doing  its  best — to  make 
certain,  one  critic  remarked,  that  the  prison- 
ers would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  protest  again. 
One  Judge  took  a  look  at  the  worst  place  of 
all — a  cellblock  under  the  Superior  Court 
Building,  where  six  hundred  people  were 
crammed  Into  cells  built  to  hold  a  quarter 
as  many — and  ordered  that  they  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  proper  quarters,  and  officially 
stated  that  they  had  suffered  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  and  Irreparable  injury." 
During  the  five  days  that  demonstrators  were 
detained,  lawyers  were  denied  access  to  most 
of  the  detention  centers  for  protracted 
periods. 

Where  conditions  were  the  worst  of  all — 
in  the  cellblock — the  p>olice  refused  to  allow 
lawyers  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Defender  Service,  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  and  other  legal-aid  organizations 
in  to  confer  with  prisoners  for  nearly  a  day, 
on  the  ground,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Police  Department  later  testified  under  oath, 
that  they  gave  the  prisoners  undesirable 
advice  and  were  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
the  police.  Kerby  Hewlett,  a  Public  Defender 
Service  attorney  who  regularly  worked  in 
the  cellblock  during  ordinary  times,  finally 
got  admitted  there,  along  with  ont  other 
lawyer,  on  a  court  order.  "Nobody  has  ever 
had  so  many  Constitutional  rights  violated 
in  this  town  before."  he  said  afterward.  "On 
the  day  of  the  mass  arrests.  I  saw  many, 
many  examples  of  police  brutality.  Cops 
clubbed  demonstrators  who  hadn't  done  any- 
thing. If  the  cops  couldn't  catch  somebody 
who  had  Just  broken  the  law,  they'd  club 
the  nearest  person,  sometimes  a  demon- 
strator, sometimes  Just  a  passerby.  But  the 
cellblock  was  the  worst  thing  I'd  ever  seen. 
The  police  there  were  full  of  hatred.  Some 
of    them   whom   I'd   known   for   years   and 


considered  friends  asked  me  why  I  wanted 
to  help  these  rotton  Commies — why  did  I 
want  to  stay  in  this  filth?  They  suggested 
that  I  leave,  and  let  them  do  the  Job  that 
had  to  be  done.  I  had  expected  to  find  a 
bunch  of  hell -raising  kids  spouting  obsceni- 
ties— the  kind  that  the  papers  and  TV  had 
concentrated  on — but  most  of  them  were 
decent,  straightforward  kids.  They  were  mili- 
tant, but  they  weren't  at  all  radical  or  even 
sophisticated  In  terms  of  politics  or  political 
protests.  But  the  police  had  a  hatred  for 
them  unlike  anything  I'd  ever  seen  before — 
far  worse  than  their  reaction  to  blacks  dur- 
ing the  1968  black  riots  or  even  to  black  cop- 
killers.  I  had  nightmares  afterward — here 
it  was,  unbridled  police  power  encouraged 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  country." 

To  process  the  seven  thousand  people  ar- 
rested on  May  3rd,  the  Justice  Department 
that  night  sent  over  some  of  its  lawyers, 
who  were  generally  young  and  inexperienced 
In  such  procedures  but  willing  to  help  out 
after  they  were  told  that  their  assistance 
would  enable  the  young  people  to  obtain 
their  release  and  be  sent  off  to  find  hot 
food  and  warm  beds.  It  wasn't  until  these 
lawyers  had  been  processing  prisoners  for 
several  hours  that  one  of  them  rieallzed  what 
he  was  actually  doing  on  instructions  from 
his  superiors  in  the  Justice  Department — 
falsifying  arrest  records.  When  he  told  his 
colleagues  of  his  discovery,  several  of  them 
immediately  switched  over  to  the  legal-aid 
side  and  began  advising  the  prisoners  not 
to  accept  the  Justice  Department  offer.  One 
of  these  lawyers  later  testified  under  oath 
about  what  he  bad  been  told  to  do  by  the 
Department.  First,  he  said,  they  were  In- 
structed to  fill  out  an  ordinary  arrest  form 
by  writing  down  all  pertinent  personal  data 
about  the  prisoner  at  hand. 

Then  under  "Location  of  the  Arrest"  they 
were  to  write  "D.C.,"  under  "Type  of  Prem- 
ises" they  were  to  write  "Public  street," 
under  "Specification"  they  were  to  write 
"Arrested  during  demonstrations  In  D.C.  on 
May  3,  1971,"  and  under  "Arresting  Officer" 
they  were  to  write  the  name  and  badge  num- 
ber of  one  police  officer,  taken  in  rotation 
from  a  list  of  seven.  Of  course,  the  absence 
of  specific  details  rendered  the  forms  legally 
worthless  (that  Is,  once  a  Judge  saw  them), 
and  the  arbitrary  choice  of  arresting  officers 
made  them  as  unlawful  as  the  arrests  them- 
selves. If  any  doubt  remained  about  the 
Justice  Department's  determination  to  keep 
the  protesters  under  its  control  as  long  as 
possible,  law  or  no  law,  the  betrayal  of  Its 
own  young  employees,  who  by  concocting 
official  records  may  have  committed  far  more 
serious  crimes  than  any  that  the  demonstra- 
tors were  accused  of,  finally  settled  It. 

While  the  police  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's highest-ranking  members  were  vio- 
lating the  letter  of  the  law,  the  courts  were 
violating  its  spirit.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Superior  Court,  which  was  set  up  by  the 
court-reform  part  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill,  was 
the  court  that  was  Immediately  In  charge  of 
the  Mayday  cases  during  the  early  stages.  Its 
chief  Judge,  Harold  H.  Oreene.  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  In  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  was  known  among  his  fel- 
low lawyers  as  both  capable  and  decent.  As 
soon  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  De- 
fender Service  learned  of  the  mass  arrests  on 
Monday,  May  3rd,  It  hurriedly  drew  up  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  mass  habeas  corpus  and 
submlted  It  to  Judge  Greene.  He  heard  argu- 
ments by  both  sides,  the  other  side  being 
the  D.C.  corporation  counsel,  under  direction 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  this  case,  and 
then,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening, 
granted  the  request — to  take  effect  twenty- 
one  hours  later.  That  got  the  government 
through  the  next  two  crucial  periods  of  rush- 
hour  traffic — ^Tuesday  morning  and  T'uesday 
evening.  "Considering  that  the  arrests  were 
clearly  Illegal  and  that  the  defendants  were 
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being  illegally  held  in  horrible  conditions, 
his  decision  was  obviously  based  on  political 
rather  than  Judicial  concerns,"  one  defense 
attorney  said  later.  "Judge  Greene  violated 
the  whole  purpose  of  habeas  corpus,  because 
he  put  himself  In  the  role  of  an  executor  of 
public  policy  rather  than  in  the  role  he  was 
supposed  to  fill — the   Judge  of  that  policy 
on  objective  legal  grounds.  To  my  mind.  It's 
far  worse  for  a  Judge  to  act  as  he  did  than 
it  is  for  a  cop  to  club  an  Innocent  person. 
At  another  point,  defense  attorneys  pleaded 
with  Judge  Greene  to  order  that  they  be  al- 
lowed in  to  give  the  prisoners  counsel,  and, 
after  a  long  delay,  he  ordered  that  two  law- 
yers be  allowed  Into  the  cellblock  to  consult 
with  six  hundred  people  for  one  hour.  Ordi- 
narily, anyone  accused  of  disorderly  conduct 
In  Washington — the  charge  that  nearly  all 
the  demonstrators  were  held  under — is  re- 
leased upon  posting  a  ten-dollar  bond.  Aware 
of  this,  the  protesters  had  come  to  town  with 
at  least  ten  dollars  apiece.  Suddenly,  after  a 
meeting  In  the  chief  Judge  s  chambers.  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  began  setting  bail  in 
uniform  amounts — usually  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars — and  bail  bondsmen  uniformly 
refused  to  deal  with  demonstrators. 

To  get  the  young  people  out  of  deten- 
tion, the  Public  Defender  Service  finally  in- 
formed Judge  Greene  that  it  would  try  to 
persuade  them  to  be  processed  If  he  would 
order  that  the  processing  not  constitute  an 
arrest  record  and  that  no  records  be  sent 
on  to  the  F.B.I. ,  since  it  routinely  distributes 
these  on  request  to  local  police  departments 
and  to  credit  bureaus  and  banks;  defense 
lawyers  hoped  to  forest*!!  this  In  the  expec- 
tation that  the  cases  would  ultimately  be 
thrown  out  for  lack  of  evidence.  Greene  Is- 
sued the  order  requested,  but  then  the  cor- 
poration counsel  appealed  the  decision  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  this  court  overruled  Greene.  In  the 
meantime,  many  of  the  demonstrators  who 
had  heard  about  Greene's  order  had  agreed 
to  undergo  processing,  and  now  had  pcdloe 
records.  "There  was  absolutely  no  basis  in 
law  for  the  Court  of  Appeals'  order,"  Barbara 
Bowman,  directs  of  the  Public  Defender 
Service,  said  afterward.  One  widely  accepted 
explanation  was  that  the  court  knew  the 
Justice  Department  wanted  the  fingerprints 
and  photographs  of  all  the  demonstrators, 
and  wasn't  going  to  stand  In  the  way;  in  the 
course  of  the  litigation  during  that  week. 
It  seemed  clear  that,  next  to  keeping  demon- 
strators off  the  streets,  establishing  arrest 
records  for  them  was  the  main  aim  of  the 
government.  "It  was  terrible  to  stand  up 
there  in  court,"  Mrs.  Bowman  said,  "know- 
ing that  you  were  absolutely  right  In  appeal- 
ing to  the  Judges  to  understand  that  not  far 
away  thousands  of  people's  basic  rights  were 
being  abused  and  to  suddenly  realize  that 
nothing  was  going  to  be  done,  because  no 
one  oared."  Although  there  is  no  Indisputable 
evidence  that  the  Administration  compelled, 
or  persuaded.  Judges  to  delay  matters,  when 
one  of  them  was  privately  asked  if  reports  of 
such  pressure  were  true  he  answered,  "I  can 
give  personal  assurance  that  they  are." 

On  May  6tb,  a  spokesman  for  the  Admin* 
istration  announced  that  President  Nixon 
was  "totally  satisfied"  with  the  way  the 
Mayday  demonstrations  had  been  handled, 
and  added  that  no  evidence  had  been  pro- 
duced to  '^how  that  any  unlawful  airesta  had 
been  made.  Two  days  later,  the  President 
met  with  Chief  Wilson  and  commended  him 
for  acting  "with  fljmness  but  yet  with  re- 
straint." Two  days  after  that,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  in  a  speech  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Peace  Officers'  Association,  called  the 
demonstrators  "rights  robbers,"  compared 
them  to  the  Brown  Shirts  in  Germany  in 
the  nineteen-twentles,  praised  "the  valiant 
Washington  policemen,"  and  urged  bis  lis- 
teners to  adopt  the  same  practices  in  the 
event  of  mass  civil  disobedience  and  disorder 
In  their  cities.  During  a  Presidential  press 


conference  three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
sponded to  a  question  about  the  affair  by 
saying  that  the  government  has  always  pro- 
tected   the    right   to   Uwful   dissent.   Then 
he    added,    "But    when    people    come    In 
slice  tires,  when  they  block  traffic,  when  they 
make  a  trash  bin  out  of  Georgetown  and 
other  areas  of  the  city,  and  when  they  ter- 
rorize innocent  bystanders,  they  are  not  dem- 
onstrators, they  are  vandals  and  hoodlums 
and  lawbreakers,  and  they  should  be  treated 
as  lawbreakers."  To  Ije  sure,  those  who  acted 
in  such  ways  should  have  been  treated  as 
lawbreakers.  But  the  point  was  that  they 
weren't.  By  treating  the  guilty  and  the  In- 
nocent     alike— Illegally— the      government 
made  it  Impossible  to  prosecute  those  who 
should  have  been  prosecuted.  It  also  prob- 
ably turned  many  ordinary  dissenters  into 
confirmed  radicals.  When  Ralph  J.  Temple, 
legal  director  of  the  A.Ci.U.  in  Washington, 
talked  to  a  group  of  prisoners  who  were  held 
in  the  Washington  Coliseum,  tliey  kept  ask- 
ing him  what  had  happened,  why  couldn't 
they  use  or  telephone  or  get  legal  help.  "Yes, 
you  have  those  rights  and  they're  being  vio- 
lated because  the  court  system  has  broken 
down,"   he  answered.  One  of  the  prisoners 
nodded,  and  said,  "You  see?  The  Establish- 
ment has  won,  as  we've  been  telling  people 
like  you  all  along.  You  tell  us  to  work  with- 
in the  system,  and  when  we  try  to,  they 
Ignore  the  system.  Oh,  they  may  throw  us 
a  sop  now  and  then,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the    crunch    they    sm.ash    us    with    naked 
power." 

Apparently,     President     Nixon    had     not 
learned  much  from  his  hasty  prejudgments 
of  Charles  Manson  and  Lieutenant  William 
Calley  in  earlier  press  conferences,  for  when 
he  charged  that  the  Mayday  protesters  who 
had   been  arrested   were   lawbreakers   more 
than  four  thousand  cases  were  still  pend- 
ing before  the  courts.  Of  the  first  two  thou- 
sand defendants,  one  was  found  guilty.  In 
the   cases    of    nearly    twenty-five   hundred 
other  defendants,  which  were  dropped  for 
lack   of   "adequate   evidence,"   the   A.C.L.tJ. 
volunteered  to  take  on  the  task  of  notifying 
them  that  they  did  not  have  to  appear  for 
trial  if  the  prosecution  would  provide  a  list. 
It  did — one  that  was  partially  illegible  and 
lacked  a  large  number  of  addresses.  When 
the   A.C.L.U.   finally   got   a   proper   list,   It 
learned  from  some  of  the  people  on  it  that 
their  inquiries  to  the  Superior  Court  clerk's 
office  about  the  state  of  their  cases,  after 
the  order  to  drop  all  charges  had  been  la- 
sued,  had  brought  the  uniform  response  that 
they  had  to  appear  for  trial.  The  A.CX.U. 
complained  to  the  court,  which  explained 
that  this  had  been  an  error  and  promised 
that  it  wouldn't  happen  again.  Afterward, 
several   A.Ci.TJ.   employees   telephoned   the 
court,  said  that   they  were  defendants  on 
the  list,  and  asked  about  their  cases:  they 
were  all  told  that  they  bad  to  appear  for 
trial.  Whenever  defendants  whoses  cases  had 
not  been  dropped  failed  to  appear  for  trial, 
corporation-counsel      attorneys      invariably 
asked  the  court  to  forfeit  their  posted  bonds 
and  to  file  criminal  records;   this  resulted 
in  about  two  thousand  technical  convictions. 
Another  six  hundred  people  pleaded  either 
guilty    or    no    contest — according    to    the 
A.Ci.XJ.,  under  coercion.  Of  the  other  thou- 
sands of  people  arrested  and  detained,  sixty- 
one   were   finally   convicted — all   on   minor 
charges.  In  the  end,  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  threw  out  all  the  cases 
remaining  that  had   not  been  settled  one 
way  or  another,  and  directed  that  criminal 
records  not  be  sent  to  the  P3J.  or,  if  they 
had   already  been  sent,  that  they  be  re- 
turned. 

Shortly  before  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  remarked  that  any  Amer- 
ican President's  overriding  concern  must  be 
foreign  affairs  and  that  be  can  leave  domestic 
matters  largely  to  his  Cabinet.  As  misguided 
as  that  outlook  may  be — ^no  leader  can  deal 


successfully  with  other  nations  unless  he  has 
dealt  successfully  enough  with  his  own  to 
have  its  people  behind  him — It  suggests  that 
President  Nixon  may  not  have  been  fully 
aware  of  what  his  subordinates  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  actually  doing  when 
they  devised  the  new  anti-crime  laws  or  when 
they  put  down  the  Mayday  threat. 

Indeed.  It  is  even  possible  that  neither  he 
nor  the  deputy  to  whom  he  gave  the  greatest 
trust  and  responslbiltly  in  domestic  affairs, 
former  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  realized 
what  such  policies  could  lead  to.  As  largely 
political  men.  they  have  often  seemed  to  view 
the  power  the  people  have  given  them  to  do 
what  is  fitting  Rs  power  to  do  as  they  see 
fit.  To  such  men,  who  have  demonstrated  an 
inclination  to  consider  the  Immensely  com- 
plex forces  of  the  nation  solely  in  terms  of 
short-run  political  gains  or  losses,  the  Con- 
stitution must  at  times  seem  an  obstacle  to 
their  ends  rather  than  a  bulwark  of  the 
people's  freedom.  And  It  Is  conceivable  that 
the  President  and  his  Attorney  General  never 
fully  acknowledged  to  themselves  one  price 
they  paid  for  the  support  of  the  right  wing 
in  1968 — the  app>ointment  of  Goldwater, 
Thurmond,  and  Reagan  men  to  key  places  in 
the  Administration. 

Yet  these  men,  too,  undoubtedly  believe 
in  their  cause — to  preserve  America  as  they 
understand  it.  For  instance,  Richard  Klein- 
dlenst, Attorney  General  designate,  who  was 
in  dally  charge  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  had  to  know  what  his  subordinates  were 
doing,  is,  apparently  convinced  that  a  few 
thousand  radicals  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
no  power  and  no  support  from  the  public 
at  large,  threaten  to  bring  down  the  nation. 
None  of  these  officials  has  acted  or  spoken  in 
any  way  that  would  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  how  fragile  a  system  our  de- 
mocracy is.  If  they  do  in  fact  understand 
that,  then  their  official  actions — in  pressing 
for  laws  that  can  now  be  used  to  crush  civil 
liberties,  in  prosecuting  leaders  of  the  anti- 
war movement  to  still  dissent,  in  harassing 
the  press  to  end  criticism.  In  Invading  the 
privacy  of  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  to 
catch  a  handful  of  crooks.  In  Illegally  sup- 
pressing protest  to  show  firmness — mtist  be 
taken  as  signs  that  they  see  the  system's 
weakness  as  an  opportunity,  not  a  peril.  The 
system  has  survived  this  long  largely  because 
no  President  before  now  has  used,  or  allowed 
to  be  used  in  his  name,  the  people's  deepest 
fears  to  divide  them  and  to  turn  the  major- 
ity's tyrannical  instincts  against  his  political 
enemies.  No  one  can  say  that  the  President 
has  willfully  set  out  to  undermine  the  Con- 
stitution that  he  swore  to  uphold.  But  bow 
would  the  results  be  different  If  he  had? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  following  requests  as  In 
legislative  session : 


VACATION  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
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for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmhiz)  on  Monday  next  be  vacated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  xinanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  S.  3442,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  is  called  up, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ; 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  Mr.  Kennedy;  and  that 
the  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal in  connection  therewith  be  limited 
to  10  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  such  and  Mr. 
Kennedy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  791,  S. 
3442. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
S.  3442  on  Wednesday  next,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  S.  3442  at 
any  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  staff  people  not  walk  In  front 
of  Senators  when  Senators  are  addressing 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's request  is  well  taken. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  authorized  to  file 
reports  until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OP  RICHARD  G. 
KLEINDIENST 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  discussion  this  afternoon  in  con- 
nection with  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindlenst,  some 
colloquy  was  engaged  in  between  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
in  regard  to  the  so-called  Carson  case. 

During  the  hearings,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  considerate  enough  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  while  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst was  a  witness  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  that  a  couple  of  articles 
had  appeared,  one  in  the  Boston  Globe 
and  one  in  the  Washington  Star,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Carson  case  indicating 
that  Mr.  Kleindienst  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  this  matter  in 
greater  detail  than  he  had  in  the  trial  of 
this  case  in  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  did  ask  the 
nominee  about  the  case  and  he  declined 
to  amplify  his  New  York  testimony.  As 
to  why  Mr.  EUeindienst  took  this  posi- 
tion, we  find  his  statement  thereon  on 
page  1710  of  the  hearings.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  his  testimony  appearing  on  that 
page. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  ...  I  was  a  witness  In 
that  case.  I  testified  In  open  court  In  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  My  testimony  In  that 
matter  Is  a  matter  of  open  record.  That  case 
Is  on  appeal  and  I  believe  that  either  as  a 
lawyer  or  as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  It  would  be  Improper  for  me  to 
comment  In  any  way  upon  any  aspect  of  that 
case  because  by  doing  so  I  might  risk  preju- 
dicing the  rights  of  the  defendant  In  that 
case,  either  on  appeal  or  in  a  retrial  of  the 
matter.  If  one  comes  about,  or  to  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  which  was 
the  plaintiff  In  that  case. 

I  am,  therefore,  Indicating  to  you  In  ad- 
vance, Senator  Bayh,  that  I  will  not  make 
any  comment  or  respond  to  any  questions 
with  respect  to  that  matter;  and  If  unfor- 
tunately, that  leaves  questions  open  with 
respect  to  my  conduct  as  a  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  Depcutment  of  Justice,  then 
I  will  just  have  to  run  that  risk  because 
I  think  the  rights  of  litigants  in  serious 
matters,  such  as  this,  that  deal  with  their 
lives  In  criminal  proceedings  under  our  law, 
are  more  important  than  any  Interest  In 
my  favor  which  you  might  have  to  get  a 
further  extension  of  any  comments  from 
me  about  it.  (p.  1710.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  did  refuse  to  make 
any  comment  or  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  that  matter;  and 
he  did  it  because  he  might  be  risking, 
as  he  sajrs  in  his  statement: 

Prejudicing  the  rights  of  the  defendant 
m  that  case,  either  on  appeal  or  In  a 
retrial  of  the  matter,  if  one  comes  about,  or 
to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  was  a  plaintiff  In  that  case. 

Canons  1  and  7  of  the  €?ode  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  do  forbid  such  comment, 
and  disciplinary  rule  l-102(A)  (5)  reads 
as  follows: 

A  lawyer  shall  not  engage  In  conduct  that 
Is  prejudicial  to  the  administration  of 
justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  discipli- 
nary rule  7-107  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rule  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


DISdPLINABT   BULK    7-107 


"(B)  A  lawyer  or  law  firm  associated  with 
the  prosecution  or  defense  of  a  criminal  mat- 
ter shall  not,  from  the  time  of  the  filing  of  a 
complaint,  information,  or  Indictment,  the 
Issuance  of  an  arrest  warrant,  or  arrest  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Mai  or  disposi- 
tion without  trial,  make  or  participate  in 
making  an  extrajudicial  statement  that  a 
reasonable  person  would  e:q>ect  to  be  dis- 
seminated by  means  of  public  communica- 
tion and  that  relates  to: 

(1)  the  character,  reputation,  or  prior 
criminal  record  of  the  accused. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(6)  Any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  accused,  the  evidence,  or  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

"(D)  During  the  selection  of  a  jury  or  the 
trial  of  a  criminal  matter,  a  lawyer  or  law 
firm  associated  with  the  prosecution  or  de- 
fense of  a  criminal  matter  shall  not  make 
or  participate  In  making  any  extrajudicial 
statement  that  a  reasonable  person  would 
expect  to  be  disseminated  by  means  of  public 
communication  and  that  relates  to  the  trial, 
parties,  or  Issues  in  the  trial  or  other  matters 
that  are  reasonably  likely  to  interfere  with 
a  fair  trial,  except  that  he  may  quote  from 
or  refer  without  comment  to  public  records 
of  the  court  in  the  case. 

"(E)  After  the  completion  of  a  trial  or 
disposition  without  trial  of  a  criminal  mat- 
ter and  prior  to  the  imposition  of  sentence, 
a  lawyer  or  law  firm  associated  with  the 
prosecution  or  defense  shall  not  make  or 
participate  In  nwklng  an  extrajudicial  state- 
ment that  a  reasonable  person  would  expect 
to  be  disseminated  by  public  communica- 
tion and  that  Is  reasonably  likely  to  affect 
the  Imposition  of  sentence. 

"(I)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  DR  7-107 
do  not  preclude  a  lawyer  from  replying  to 
charges  of  misconduct  publicly  made  against 
him  or  from  participating  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
Investigative  bodies." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  true  that  imder 
subsection  (I)  of  DR  7-107,  the  "no  com- 
ment" rule  is  not  binding  in  those  sit- 
uations in  which  an  attorney  is  partici- 
pating in  the  proceedings  of  legislative, 
administrative,  or  other  investigative 
bodies.  However,  the  reason  for  this  ex- 
ception is  to  accommodate  the  limited 
needs  of  these  types  of  proceedings,  not 
to  permit  an  erosion  of  the  main  part  of 
the  rule  by  the  device  of  communicating 
all  the  Information  to  a  legislative 
committee. 

The  foregoing  disciplinary  rules  are 
applicable  to  attorneys  of  the  Depart- 
meaat  of  Justice.  That  Is  set  forth  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  opinions  on 
professional  ethics  No.  199  (1940). 

Recently,  the  Department  promulgated 
regulations  which  substantially  Incorpo- 
rate the  principles  embodied  in  DR  7-107, 
28  C.F.R.  50.2  and  following.  Also  De- 
partment of  Justice  Order  116-56  pro- 
hibits comment  by  Department  attorneys 
on  pending  litigation  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Supreme  Court  repeatedly  has 
decried  any  extra  judicial  comment  that 
might  prejudice  a  criminal  trial. 

Tliere  are  several  citations  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  well. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcdlows: 

ManhcM  V.  United  States.  360  US.  310 
(1958):  truHn  v.  Dotod.  366  U.S.  717  (1961); 
Rideau  V.  Louisiana,  373  U.S.  733   (1963): 
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Estea  v.  Texas.  381  VS.  533   (1966):  Shep- 
pard  V.  Maxwell.  384  U.S.  333  (1966) . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  do  this  Is  that  it  would  ill  become 
the  state  of  the  record  for  any  adverse 
conclusion  or  impression  to  be  gathered 
by  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
or  by  any  Member  of  this  body,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  did 
not  comment  cm  that  case  and  that  he 
stated  he  was  unwilling  to  answer  any 
questi<»is  on  it.  The  case,  after  all,  is  still 
pen(Ung.  It  is  on  appeal.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility <rf  a  retrial.  The  propriety  or 
the  impropriety  of  what  Mr.  Kleindienst 
did  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  was 
referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  record 
during  the  trial  and  will  stand  close 
scrutiny. 

There  is  much  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  to  say  in  situations 
of  that  kind.  There  is  much  merit  in  the 
position  he  did  describe,  which  is  one 
which  was  taken  by  an  earlier  holder  of 
the  office  of  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  think  this 
material  is  of  benefit  and  would  be  en- 
lightening to  those  who  read  the  Record. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  define 
what  part  of  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  he  wishes  to  suggest 
has  great  merit?  The  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Kleindienst  did  not  take  a  bribe? 
Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  we  should  place 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on,  that  this 
should  be  the  bdiavior  above  and  beyond 
that  normally  expected  of  a  public 
official? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  knows  bet- 
ter than  that.  I  am  sure,  upon  review  In 
his  own  mind,  he  would  know  better 
than  that. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  position  related 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  former  Attorney  General, 
the  former  Attorney  General  said  that  if 
there  was  such  a  man-to-man  colloquy  or 
conversation,  and  one  would  say,  "Yes,  a 
bribe  had  been  tendered,"  and  the  other 
would  say,  "No,  a  bribe  had  not  been  ten- 
dered," then  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  would  forget  the  whole  thing,  because 
it  would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to 
get  into  a  yes-or-no  proposition. 

I  am  not  debating  the  merits  of  this 
kind  of  position.  It  is  certainly  an  inter- 
esting point  that  was  brought  up  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  But,  at  any 
rate,  in  view  of  that  position,  and  in 
view  of  the  discussions  of  the  matter  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  it  seems  to  me 
the  type  of  material  inserted  in  the 
Record  by  this  Senator,  is  well  worth 
considering  for  general  enlightenment. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  put  into 
the  Record  this  information.  I  only  rose 
to  ask  a  question.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  Seiator  was  here  during  the  entire 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  I  was  not.  Frankly, 
no. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  matter  I  did  raise 
had  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  did  not  want  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  to  endorse  that  par- 


ticular part  of  the  colloquy,  unless  he 
intended  to.  That  is  why  I  raised  the 
question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  imderstand 
that  part  of  the  colloquy  related  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  as  trsing  to 
minimize  any  offer  of  a  bribe  being  made 
to  any  officeholder.  I  did  not  understand 
his  explanation  of  that  situation  to  be 
that.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  brought 
it  up.  I  would  not  want  to  describe  that 
kind  of  situation  as  being  condonable  or 
acceptable. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said  that  he  thought,  if  we  are  going 
to  give  Mr.  Kliendlenst  hoi  marks  for 
not  recognizing  a  bribe,  we  should  give 
him  good  marks  for  not  taking  a  bribe. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Good  marks  for  one 
who  describes  that  kind  of  effort  in  court 
as  Mr.  Kliendlenst  did.  I  think  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst should  have  a  lot  of  good  marks. 
It  is  not  easy  to  accuse  and  to  follow 
through  on  an  accusation  of  an  attempt 
to  bribe.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  task,  particularly  when  the 
one  accused  is  occupying  an  important 
position,  as  Carson  did  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  do.  Mr.  Kliendlenst 
should  get,  and  in  my  estimation  he  does 
get,  a  lot  of  good  marks  for  doing  what 
he  did. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  this  is  be- 
yond what  we  normally  would  expect  of 
an  Attorney  General  in  terms  of  conduct 
and  behavior?  He  should  get  an  A-plus 
for  his  conduct  here?  That  is,  we  should 
not  expect  the  same  from  any  other  of- 
ficial? I  believe  that  that  should  be  the 
least  we  should  expect  from  anyone  in 
public  office,  to  turn  in  someone  who  tries 
to  bribe  him — even  if  it  is  a  week  late— 
and  to  testify  in  court  about  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  caimot  say  that  that 
is  a  Judgment  that  would  stand  scrutiny : 
that  because  a  man  does  not  take  a  bribe 
he  should  not  get  credit  for  it.  How  fool- 
hardy to  make  a  statement  of  that  kind. 
Do  I  understand  correctly  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  say  that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana is  suggesting  that  we  should  not  put 
someone  at  the  head  of  the  class  because 
he  could  not  be  bought  for  $100,000.  That 
should  be  the  minimiun  we  should  expect 
from  any  of  us.  The  Senator  does  not  say 
that  a  man  is  qualified  to  be  in  high  office 
simply  because  he  will  not  take  a  bribe? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  any  ground  for  de- 
nying confirmation  to  high  office  of  any- 
one when  he  does  not  take  a  bribe,  when 
he  comes  forth  and  testifies  as  to  that 
particular  situation?  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  can- 
not see  the  sense 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  no,  no.  That  Is  not 
what  I  am  saying  at  all.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  not  here  during  the 
entire  colloquy.  The  matter  that  con- 
cerns me  is  that  this  conversation  did 
take  place.  The  Senator  frtan  Nebraska 
is  aware  of  it.  In  which  this  gentlonan 
sat  down  in  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  office  and 
said  that  he  had  a  friend  In  trouble  and 
if  he  could  fix  a  case  that  friend  would 
make  a  contribution  of  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000  to  the  presidential  campaign  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

TbA  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  he 
thou^t  that  was  easily  recognizable  as 


a  bribe.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
agree  viXth.  that  part  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  viiat  the 
first  statement  was.  I  will  let  the  public 
record  of  Mr.  Klelndlenst's  testimony  on 
that  speak  for  itself.  The  same  should  be 
true  for  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
record  well  enough  to  know  whether  the 
paraphrasing  or  the  quotations  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  are  whole,  in 
context,  or  accurate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  let  me  read  it  to  him?  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  put  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  to  be  associated  with  any 
well-intentioned  remarks  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  may  have  made 
while  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was 
off  the  floor.  The  conversation  we  had — 
let  me  read  what  happened,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carson  sat  down  In  a  chair  In  front 
of  my  desk  and  said  that  he  bad  a  friend  in 
New  York  who  was  In  trouble,  and  that  if  I 
could  help  him  with  reelect  to  his  trouble, 
his  friend  was  a  man  of  substantial  means 
and  vrould  be  willing  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  of  between  50  and  100  thou- 
sand dollars  to  ttie  reelection  of  President 
Nixon. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that 
was  easily  recognizable  as  a  bribe.  Inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  said 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  recommend  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I 
wcHidered  if  he  concurred  in  that  assess- 
ment of  Mr.  Carson's  offer  in  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst's office. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  and  his  conclusion  as  to  what 
it  was  Is  pretty  convincing.  I  would  like 
to  let  It  rest  at  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Then  the  Smator  from  Ne- 
braska does  not  agree  with  the  assess- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
this  Is  recognizable  as  a  bribe? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  Indicate  any 
personal  conclusion.  The  witness  testified 
In  that  case  and  It  was  his  Judgment  that 
It  was  bribery  and  from  all  appearances 
In  the  testimony  just  read  It  would  be. 
But  I  was  not  present;  I  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  judge.  And  I  do  not  know 
that  my  conclusion  would  have  any  great 
weight  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  the 
considered  judgment,  however,  not  only 
of  Mr.  Kleindienst  but  also  of  the  jury 
and  of  the  judge,  that  it  was  bribery.  I 
think  that  is  sufficient  and  I  would  find 
no  reason  to  quarrel  with  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Therein  lies  a  little  concern 
that  apparently  I  have  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  does  not  have,  because  the 
record  will  show,  and  I  can  dig  It  out 
and  read  it  to  the  Senator  so  that  there 
is  no  misinterpretation  of  It,  that  the 
man  now  designated  as  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  when  presented  with  this 
proposition,  and  for  a  week  thereafter, 
did  not  think  it  was  a  bribe.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  said  he  could  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  bribe.  It  sounds  like  a  bribe 
to  me. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
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from  Nebraska  would  know  that  it  was 
rather  obvious  that  this  was  an  attempt 
to  bribe  a  public  official.  But  the  Attor- 
ney General  designee — when  he  was  first 
presented  with  this  and,  later  when  he 
testified  in  court— said  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  bribe  for  a  full  week. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  did  testify  on  it  and 
he  presented  it  in  his  testimony  in  open 
court.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator 
wants  to  hold  it  against  a  man  who  en- 
gages in  that  conversation  and  then 
comes  out  and  says  in  court,  "Yes,  this  is 
what  happened." 

He  testified  in  court  in  a  case  involving 
a  bribery  charge  which  was  asserted  and 
proved.  What  is  wrong  with  that?  I  see 
nothing  but  plus  points  in  a  sitiiation  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  placing  a  man  in  a  very  high  of- 
fice with  very  great  responsibility, 
where  his  Judgment  as  to  when  to  prose- 
cute a  case  and  when  to  ask  a  U.S.  at- 
torney or  a  lower  official  in  the  Justice 
Department  to  convene  a  grand  Jury  or 
seek  an  indictment  for  a  crime  are  most 
important.  All  of  these  matters  involve 
a  great  deal  of  discrimination  involving 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  when  a 
case  is  pursued  and  when  it  is  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  give  the  back- 
ground of  the  case  and  just  to  embellish 
on  it  a  bit,  I  point  out  tliat  he  was  asked 
this  question: 

It  l3  true  then,  is  It  not,  that  on  November 
24,  1970  .  .  . 

That  Is  the  date  that  I  related  in  the 
conversation  in  the  office.  The  question 
was: 

On  November  24,  1970,  you  did  not  regard 
that,  In  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr. 
Carson,  that  he  had  offered  you  a  bribe? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  No,  I  did  not. 

Question.  If  you  did  regard  that  conver- 
sation as  containing  a  bribe  offer,  you  would 
have  immediately  reported  it,  would  you  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  have. 

The  fact  is  that  it  went  on  for  a  whole 
week  and  Mr.  Klemdienst  did  not  con- 
sider It  as  a  bribe  and  did  not  report  it  to 
the  Attorney  General  imtil  a  week  later 
when  he  did  learn  Inadvertently  that  the 
FBI  was  going  to  put  a  bug  on  Mr. 
Carson. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  that.  I  am 
not  alleging  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  knew 
anything  different  than  what  he  said  by 
his  own  words.  He  did  not  recognize  that 
as  a  bribe. 

I  must  say  that  if  someone  were  to 
come  mto  my  office  or  into  the  office  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  with  such 
a  proposition,  we  would  recognize  it  as 
a  bribe  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  that  Is  cor- 
rect. However,  the  record  is  there  in  full. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  a  very  brief  one.  And  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Kleindienst  learned  that  it  was  a 
man  who  was  already  indicted  that  was 
involved,  he  said.  "That  is  the  end  of  the 
conversation." 

The  whole  record  is  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  welcome  to  engage  and  in- 
dulge in  any  inferences  he  wants.  How- 
ever, any  reasonable-minded  man  could 
read  the  entire  record  and  the  events 


wliich  transpired  later  and  would  find 
notiiing  on  which  to  hang  his  hat  as  a 
basis  for  criticism  of  Mr.  Klemdienst. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well,  he  didn't  say,  "that 
was  the  end  of  the  conversation."  They 
went  on  to  talk  about  individual  appomt- 
ments  and  other  matters.  I  hope  that 
everyone  m  the  Senate  will  read  the 
material  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  had  placed  in  the  Record  in 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  to  answer  the  questions 
asked  of  him  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

There  is  no  precedent  whatever  for 
his  refusal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord to  satisfactorily  explain  away  the  re- 
fusal or  to  explam  the  fact  that  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  in  responding 
to  tiiat  question  did  distort  the  issue  and 
say  it  would  prejudice  the  Government's 
case. 

It  is  rather  ridiculous.  How  In  the  world 
could  the  Acting  Attorney  General  prej- 
udice the  court  case?  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  record.  There  has  never  been 
any  explanation  of  how  it  would  preju- 
dice a  jury  if  one  had  been  called  at  a 
future  time.  This  was  a  crutch  used  later 
by  the  Acting  Attorney  General  to  ex- 
plain away  a  very  embairassing  situation 
for  which,  m  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
explanation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  all  1 
would  like  to  say  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Kleindienst's  position  is  that  we  have 
canons  of  Judicial  conduct  and  we  have 
the  canons  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  are  set  foith  in  the  mate- 
rial I  have  put  In  the  Record.  We  have 
Department  regulations  by  which  it  is 
provided  that  no  comment  should  be 
made  on  pending  litigation.  It  would 
appear  that  the  nominee  was  acting 
properly  by  this  refusal. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  says  that 
prejudice  could  flow  from  it.  This  Sena- 
tor says  that  he  would  be  brealdng  the 
canons  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  canons  of  judicial  conduct  and 
the  Department  regulations  if  he  had 
done  it.  He  would  be  subject  to  criticism 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  could 
say,  "Why  did  you  break  your  own  regu- 
lations? You  have  commented  on  litiga- 
tion that  is  pending.  Tlie  regulations  say 
you  should  not  do  it." 

What  is  a  man  to  do  tmder  those  cir- 
cumstances in  the  almost  cavalier  sug- 
gestion of  prejudice  that  could  follow  his 
testimony  on  the  subject?  What  is  a  man 
to  do? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  care  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  why  it  is  that  the  now  Attorney 
General  designee  was  so  scrupulous  in 
adhering  to  the  Department  doctrine 
and  the  ABA  counsel  on  this  particular 
case,  when  the  man  is  before  the  Senate 
committee  and  is  on  television  before  the 
Nation,  when  he  had  in  the  case  of  the 
May  Day  arrests  violated  the  very 
canons  he  is  now  seeking  to  hide  behind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  May  Day 
arrests? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  Course.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  everyone  what  his  opinion 
was  on  that.  He  was  the  No.  2  prosecutor 
In  the  Nation,  and  yet  he  was  revealing 


the  facts  on  this  affair  in  violation  of  the 
same  doctrine  he  is  now  trying  to  hide 
behind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  is  a  new  area  and 
I  do  not  have  all  of  the  facts  at  my  fin- 
gertips. However,  I  see  a  few  distinguish- 
ing factors.  The  U.S.  Government  was 
not  a  party.  It  was  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  was  a  party,  according  to 
my  recollection.  At  the  time  of  the  state- 
ments, immediately  following  the  riot, 
there  were  no  cases  pending,  there  was 
no  appeal  pendmg.  Additionally,  the 
nominee  was  not  directly  involved  m 
these  cases  and  could  in  no  way  know 
he  would  later  be  called  as  a  witness. 
That  situation  of  the  May  Day  cases  did 
not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  direct  tuljtmct  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  like  the  Stote  of  Indiana. 
He  was  a  witness  in  the  May  Day  case  as 
well. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  give 
me  chapter  and  verse  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  edict  or  anything  else 
that  discriminates  between  the  two 
cases?  They  seem  to  be  similar.  In  one 
of  them  he  violated  the  edict.  Yet,  in 
the  other  case  he  is  very  clear  in  de- 
scribing what  he  thought  would  be  a  vi- 
olation of  that  edict. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suggest  the  posture 
of  the  two  cases  and  Mr.  Klemdlenst's 
participation  in  them  are  quite  different. 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  on  page  1710  of  the 
hearings  whether  it  would  not  be  a  little 
bit  inconsistent  to  treat  one  case  in  one 
way  and  another  in  another  way. 

And  the  nommee  said: 

And  with  respect  to  the  May  Day  cases,  I 
don't  believe  that  there  are  any  appeals  that 
are  in  existence  with  respect  to  any  verdict 
of  guilty  that  came  about  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
conduct  of  any  of  the  alleged  defendants 
In  that  case. 

He  discussed  it  on  that  basis.  It  is  a 
good  and  valid  distinction. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  care  to  have  me  present  the 
matter  on  Monday — I  do  not  have  it  here 
today — I  could  present  the  case  of  James 
Buckley,  who  was  one  of  the  men  ta- 
volved  m  the  May  Day  protest  and  was 
picked  up  off  the  street  and  was  brought 
into  court.  Mr.  Kleindienst  was  a  wit- 
ness. He  was  a  witness  in  the  case  of 
Buckley  against  U.S. — unreported — 
Crimmal  No.  2216471  A-B;  U.S.  attor- 
neys Louie  Moore  and  Charles  Work, 
prosecuting. 

He  might  have  said — on  page  1710  of 
the  record  of  the  hearings — that  he  was 
not  a  witness,  but  again,  the  facts  con- 
tradict his  assertion.  The  case  was  on 
July  9,  1971. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Maybe  so.  This  is  what 
he  testified : 

That  was  a  little  different  situation.  Sen- 
ator Bayh.  You  are  dealing  with  misde- 
meanors on  the  one  hand,  In  the  other  cir- 
cumstances you  are  dealing  with  very 
serious  charges — conviction  of  a  felony,  an 
appeal,  the  possibility  of  another  trial;  and 
if  I  am  in  error  on  this.  Senator  Bayh,  then  I 
wiii  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  that 
error.  I  am  not  going  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  that  matter  even  if  by 
refusing  to  it  results  in  a  detriment  to  my- 
self. 
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He  was  acting  in  a  thoroughly  dig- 
nified, professional  fashion  in  what  he 
did  and  in  a  fashion  commensurate  with 
the  high  office  of  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  referring 
to  action  commensurate  with  the  high 
office  of  Attorney  General,  first,  it  is  all 
right  for  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
to  violate  an  American  Bar  Association 
canon  and  to  violate  a  departmental 
doctrine  if  we  are  only  dealing  with  mis- 
demeanors, but  the  same  is  not  true  with 
respect  to  felonies.  In  other  words,  a 
man  can  set  a  double  standard  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  to  put  this  matter  in  the 
language  the  Senator  suggests  begs  the 
question.  He  did  not  break  the  rule,  and 
there  is  a  distinction  between  these  cases. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  if 
there  is  such  a  rule,  he  broke  it.  I  am  not, 
however,  persuaded  that  the  rule  relied 
upon  by  my  friend  from  Nebraska,  al- 
though I  am  sure  he  is  sincere  in  pre- 
senttog  his  case,  is  entirely  applicable  to 
the  case  in  point. 

How  does  one  explain  the  refusal  of 
Mr.  Kleindienst  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  the  Car- 
son case,  which  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  circumstance,  relative  to  the  gentle- 
man I  referred  to  in  the  May  Day  case. 
One  involves  a  misdemeanor  and  the 
other  involves  a  felony. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  repeat  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  free  to  todulge  in  any 
Interpretation  he  wishes  to  on  this  mat- 
ter. For  the  purpose  of  this  record  and 
the  debate,  however,  all  the  material  is 
there  and  each  of  the  100  Members  of 
this  body  can  have  access  to  that  mate- 
rial and  apply  his  own  concliosions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  know  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  going  to  make  his 
own  determination  after  giving  the  mat- 
ter a  great  deal  of  the  kind  of  considera- 
tion that  is  required.  It  is  not  beyond 
reason  to  suggest  that  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  could  look  at  the  same  facts  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  reach  a 
different  conclusion,  but  I  think  it  is 
Important  for  us  to  realize  what  these 
facts  are. 

It  seems  to  me  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  mdisputable. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  similar 
enough  for  us  to  consider  whether  he  is 
setting  a  double  standard  of  justice  or 
not.  Ther«  Is  no  question  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  a  canon  denying 
attorneys  from  saying  or  dotog  something 
that  would  prohibit  justice  from  being 
meted  out.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
need  for  officials  in  high  places  to  keep 
from  making  statements  that  might  prej- 
udice cases — particularly  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cases 
which  might  be  of  help  to  the  Senators 
In  pursuing  what  prejudice  really  means 
under  the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  B — StjMMAKT  or  the  Major  Deci- 
sions or  THE  U.S.  StrpREME  Court 
Marshall  v.   VrHted  States,  860  tT.S.  810, 
S  L.  Ed.  2d  1260,  79  S.  Ct.  1711  (1969). 


Defendant  was  convicted  of  unlawfully  dis- 
pensing dextro  amphetamine  sulfate  tablets 
without  a  prescription  from  a  licensed  physi- 
cian. The  government  proposed  to  prove  that 
defendant  had  previously  practiced  medicine 
without  a  license.  Such  evidence  was  ruled 
Inadmissible  but  during  trial  two  newspapers 
published  accounts  which  recited  that  Mar- 
shall had  practiced  medicine  without  a  li- 
cense and  had  been  convicted  of  forgery. 
The  seven  Jurors  who  had  seen  all  or  por- 
tions of  the  news  articles  swore  that  they 
would  not  be  influenced  by  them,  that  they 
could  decide  the  case  only  upon  the  evidence 
of  record,  and  that  they  felt  no  prejudice 
against  petitioner  as  a  result  of  the  articles. 
Despite  the  testimony  of  the  jurors,  which 
luider  earlier  rulings  would  have  Ijeen  suffi- 
cient to  show  Impartiality,  the  case  was 
reversed  and  sent  back  for  new  trial  because 
the  jurors  were  exposed  to  the  Inadmissible 
evidence  through  the  news  articles. 

Janko  V.  Vnited  States,  366  U.S.  716.  6  L. 
Ed.  2d  846.  81  S.  Ct.  1662. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  in  a  per  cur- 
iam memorandum  decision  without  opinion. 
The  case  below  is  reported  at  281  P.  2d  156 
(CA  8  1960) .  Janko  was  found  guilty  of  will- 
fully attempting  to  evade   Income  tax  for 
three  years  by  improperly  claiming  two  of 
his  own  minor  children  as  dependents.  The 
tax  amounts  involved  were  134.00  for  1954 
and  $264.00  for  each  of  the  years  1955  and 
1966.  Although  divorced,  Janico  contributed 
certain  sums  to  the  support  of  his  children; 
but  he  was  charged  with  willful  evasion  on 
the  theory  that  he  had  not  contributed  more 
than  one-half  of  each  child's  support.  The 
first  trial  ended  in  conviction  but  a  new 
trial  was  granted  when  four  members  of  th« 
jury  admitted  that  they  had  read  or  had 
t>een  apprised  of  prejudicial  newspaper  ar- 
ticles. During  the  second  trial  a  local  news- 
paper published  an  article  with  reference  to 
the  defendant  as  a  former  employee  of  East 
Side  raclcets  boss  Frank  (Buster)  Wortman 
and  as  a  former  convict  who  was  found  guilty 
In  January  in  the  same  case  but  was  granted 
a  new  trial  when  four  jurors  acknowledged 
that  they  had  reed  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
charges  against  him.  After  the  verdict  the 
Jurors  were   asl^ed  en  masse  whether  they 
were  persuaded  or  Influenced  by  anything 
other  than  testimony  in  the  Courtroom  dur- 
ing the  trial  and  none  responded. 

The  case  was  similar  to  Marshall  in  that 
inadmissible  evidence  was  published  during 
the  trial.  Presumably  the  Supreme  Court 
thought  the  case  was  covered  by  the  decision 
in  Marshall  and  no  opinion  'vas  published. 

Irvin  V.  Dowd.  366  U.S.  717,  6  L.  Ed.  ad  751, 
81S.  Ct.  1639  (1961). 

Six  murders  were  committed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Evansville,  Indiana,  lietween  December, 
1954,  and  March,  1955.  Defendant  was  ar- 
rested April  8,  1955,  and  shortly  thereafter 
police  officers  issued  press  releases  which  were 
Intensively  publicized  stating  that  defendant 
had  confessed  to  the  six  murders.  Defendant 
sought  a  change  of  venue  which  was  granted 
but  only  to  the  adjoining  county.  Defendant 
then  sought  a  further  change  of  venue  be- 
cause of  widespread  and  inflammatory  pub- 
licity which  he  claimed  had  prejudiced  the 
inhabitants  of  that  county.  The  second 
change  of  venue  was  denied.  After  the  con- 
viction was  affirmed  by  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court,  defendant  brought  this  habeas  corpus 
proceeding.  Although  the  court  recited  the 
ancient  rule  that, 

"It  Is  sufficient  if  the  juror  can  lay  aside 
his  impression  or  opinion  and  render  a  ver- 
dict based  on  the  evidence  presented  In 
court.  .  .  ."  (At  p.  723) 
it  went  on  to  say  that  such  a  rule  does  not 
close  inquiry  as  to  whether  in  a  given  case 
the  application  of  the  rule  deprives  a  defend- 
ant of  due  process  of  law.  As  a  result  of  the 
barrage  of  publicity  eight  jurors  thought  de- 
fendant guUty.  The  court  found  prejudice 


established   despite   the   jurors'   statements 
that  they  would  be  fair  and  impartial. 

"With  such  an  opinion  permeating  their 
minds  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  each 
could  exclude  this  preconception  of  guUt 
from  bis  deliberations.  .  .  .  Where  so  many, 
so  many  times,  admitted  prejudice,  such  a 
statement  of  impartiality  can  be  given  little 
weight.  .  .  ."  (At  p.  727) 
The  coxirt  already  abandoned  any  belief  that 
a  juror  exposed  to  prejudicial  publicity  ia 
proven  Impartial  by  his  declaration  that  he 
will  not  allow  such  evidence  to  influence 
him. 

"The  influence  that  lurlcs  in  an  opinion 
once  formed  Is  so  persistent  that  it  uncon- 
sciously fights  detactunent  from  the  mental 
process  of  the  average  man.  .  .  ."  (At  p.  727) 
Rideau  v.  Louisiana,  373  U.S.  723,  10  L.Ed. 
ad  663,  83  S.  Ct.  1417   (1963). 

The  day  following  his  arrest  the  defendant 
was  Interviewed  by  the  Sheriff  concerning  a 
robliery  and  murder.  Defendant  was  not  rep- 
resented by  counsel  nor  advised  of  his  rights. 
The  Interview  which  was  televised  on  three 
consecutive  days  was  characterized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  luingaroo  trial  presided 
over  by  a  Sheriff  with  no  attorney  to  advise 
Rideau  of  his  right  to  remain  mute.  The 
court  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  examine 
the  transcript  of  the  examination  of  the  jury 
to  hold  that  due  process  required  a  trial  t>e- 
fore  a  jury  drawn  from  a  community  of  peo- 
ple who  had  not  seen  and  heard  Rideau 's 
televised  interview.  Denial  of  change  of 
venue  was  held  error.  Justices  Claris  and 
Harlan  dissented  on  the  grounds  that  It  was 
not  shown  that  adverse  publicity  had  fatally 
infected  the  trial  two  months  after  the  tele- 
vised interview.  This  was  the  first  case  in 
which  It  was  clearly  held  that  denial  of  due 
process  may  result  from  prejudicial  publicity 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  showing  of  actual 
prejudice  by  particular  Jurors  as  a  result 
of  such  publicity. 

Estes  V.  Texas,  381  U.S.  532,  14  L.Ed,  ad  543 
85  S.  Ct.  1628   (1965). 

Conviction  for  swindling  was  reversed  as  a 
result  of  televising  of  the  two  day  prelim- 
inary hearing  and  part  of  the  trial.  "No  iso- 
latable  prejudice"  was  shown  but  the  court 
held  that  in  some  cases  actual  prejudice  is 
not  a  prerequisite  to  reversal. 

Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  384  U.S.  333,  16  L.  Ed. 
ad  600,  86  S.  Ct.  1507   (1966). 

Defendant's  wife  was  bludgeoned  to  death 
July  4,  1954,  in  the  upstairs  liedroom  of  the 
home.  Defendant  claimed  that  he  was  dozing 
on  the  couch  in  the  living  room  when  he 
heard  his  wife  cry,  rushed  upstairs,  grappled 
with  a  "form"  and  was  rendered  unconscious. 
The  court  recites  in  detaU  the  massive  build- 
up of  publicity  culminating  in  front  page 
editorials  demanding  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
fendant wlilch  occurred  promptly  thereafter 
on  July  30.  The  publicity  then  grew  in  in- 
tensity until  indictment  August  17.  Clippings 
from  three  Cleveland  newspapers  covering 
the  period  from  the  murder  until  conviction 
in  December,  1954,  fiUed  five  volumes.  At  the 
trial  representatives  of  television,  newspa- 
pers and  radio  stations  completely  filled  the 
Courtroom  except  for  a  few  seats  in  the  last 
row.  Defendant,  the  attorneys,  witnesses  and 
the  jurors  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
news  media.  As  a  result  of  publication  of 
names  and  addresses  of  Jurors,  anonymous 
letter*,  and  telephone  calls  were  received  by 
all  projective  Jurors. 

The  Supreme  Court  indicated  that  the 
burden  of  showing  essential  unfairness  as  a 
demonstrative  reality  need  not  be  under- 
taken In  cases  with  such  massive  and  per- 
vasive publicity.  The  trial  court  had  refused 
a  request  to  Interrogate  the  jurors  as  to 
whether  they  had  read  or  heard  specific  prej- 
udicial comment  about  the  case,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  "...  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  assume  that  some  of  this 
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material  reached  members  ot  the  Jury.  .  .  ." 
(At  p.  358) . 

The  Sheppard  case  Is  another  landmark 
decision  because  the  Supreme  Court  there 
enunciated  Bpec\&c  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  avoid  the  effects  of  prej- 
udicial publicity.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
that  the  trial  court  should  have  limited  the 
number  of  members  of  the  news  media  In  the 
Courtroom;  should  have  Insulated  the  wit- 
nesses (who  though  barred  from  the  court- 
room during  trial  had  available  to  them  from 
the  news  media  the  full  verbatim  testimony 
of  other  witnesses) ;  should  have  made  efforts 
to  control  the  release  of  Information  by 
police  officers,  witnesses  and  counsel  for  both 
sides;  should  have  warned  the  newspapers 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  accounts; 
should  have  proscribed  extra  Judicial  state- 
ments by  any  lawyer,  party,  witness  or  court 
official  concerning  refusal  to  submit  to  He 
detector  tests,  any  statement  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  Identity  and  credibility  of  prospec- 
tive witnesses,  belief  In  guilt  or  innocence  or 
like  statements  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
case;  should  have  requested  City  and  County 
officials  to  promulgate  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  case  by  their  employees;  and  reporters 
should  have  been  warned  as  to  the  Impro- 
priety of  publishing  material  not  Introduced 
in  the  proceeding. 

Finally,  trial  Judges  were  Instructed  that 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
prejudicial  news  will  prevent  a  fair  trial,  the 
Judge  should  continue  the  case  or  transfer 
it  to  another  County,  consider  sequestration 
of  the  Jury,  and  grant  a  new  trial  if  publicity 
during  the  proceedings  threatens  the  fairness 
of  the  trial.  Collaboration  between  counsel 
and  press  as  to  information  affecting  the 
fairness  of  a  criminal  trial  was  said  to  be  not 
only  subject  to  regulation  but  highly  cen- 
sorable  and  worthy  of  disciplinary  measures. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  prej- 
udice is  prejudice  that  Involves  making 
statements  that  might  inflame  or  im- 
passion the  people  of  the  community 
that  are  then  asked  to  sit  on  a  jury.  Quite 
naturally,  if  they  read  headlines  attrib- 
uted to  ofQcials,  prosecuting  ofiacials,  law 
enforcement  oCBcials,  U.S.  Senators, 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  get  a  jury  to  do  justice  on  a  case.  But 
I  must  say  no  case  has  even  been  brought 
to  my  attention  where  a  mere  explana- 
tion, a  mere  response  in  a  Senate  hear- 
ing, such  as  that  I  sought  to  elicit  from 
the  Attorney  General  designate  has  ever 
been  described  to  fall  in  this  category  of 
prejudice. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
talking  about.  Here  is  a  man  who  testi- 
fied of  his  own  volition  in  open  court.  He 
had  already  stated  what  happened.  The 
only  thing  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  not 
a  further  embellishment  of  what  hap- 
pened vis-a-vis  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  defendant;  I  wanted  to  know 
why  it  was  that  such  an  obvious  effort  to 
bribe  one  of  the  highest  officials  in  this 
land  was  not  recognized  for  the  bribe  it 
was.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said 
'what  he  thought  it  was — a  bribe.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  he  would  let 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General  stand 
for  themselves.  I  just  want  to  know  why. 
Is  the  Attorney  General-designate  just  to 
go  stone  cold  and  look  down  that  gim 
barrel,  as  if  we  have  offended  some  holy 
rule  by  asking  a  questi(xi  like  that,  and 
refusing  to  tell  us  why  for  a  whole  week, 
why  an  obvious  bribe  was  not  recognized 


as  a  bribe.  This  goes  to  the  man's  Judg- 
ment and  that  Is  why  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  the  hearings. 

I  think  that  this  is  just  like  the 
Steward  case  that  has  been  referred  to 
frequently,  which  was  an  effort  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  say  that  nothing  was 
wrong  when  his  own  department  said 
there  was  wrongdoing.  This  Is  something 
that  goes  to  the  man's  character  and 
some  might  say,  to  his  honesty.  Someone 
could  make  that  judgment.  If  a  man  goes 
to  his  office  and  offers  $100,000  for  fixing 
a  case  and  he  does  not  recognize  it  as  a 
bribe,  I  would  not  want  that  man  sitting 
in  judgment  of  whether  a  grand  jury  was 
going  to  be  impaneled  or  whether  a  case 
was  going  to  be  appealed  or  whether  an 
antitrust  case  is  going  to  be  pursued  or 
not,  or  whether  an  alleged  crime  is  to  be 
DrosccutfCd 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  suggest  this. 
After  all.  If  these  questions  occur  so 
readily  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  assimie  these  ques- 
tions occurred  to  defense  counsel  In  the 
Carson  case?  I  believe  so.  I  believe  they 
did  occur  to  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
and  Mr.  Klelndienst  was  asked  pointed 
questions  and  f  ollowup  questions  on  that 
point.  He  answered  the  questions  and  ex- 
plained the  very  circiunstances  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  now  inquiring 
about.  It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It 
would  be  so  simple  to  get  that  court 
transcript  and  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  that  portion 
of  the  transcript  containing  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst's  testimony  Into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Cabson  TKANSCBIPT 

Richard  O.  Klelndienst,  called  on  behalf  of 
the  Oovemment,  having  first  been  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  MoBviLLO.  May  I  Inquire,  your  Honor? 

The  CoxJHT.  Yes. 

DntECT   EXASIINATION 

ByMr.  MorvUlo: 

Q.  Mr.  Klelndienst,  by  whom  are  you  em- 
ployed? 

A.  I  am  employed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  are  you  so  employed? 

A.  I  am  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  so  em- 
ployed? 

A.  Since  January  29,  1969  I  believe  Is  the 
date. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  court  and  Jury  what 
your  functions  are,  generally,  as  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States? 

A.  The  Deputy  Attorney  General  Is  the  so- 
called  number  two  man  In  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  answer  directly  to  the  Attorney 
General  oT  the  United  States. 

Generally  speaking,  my  Job  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  attorney  general  are  effectu- 
ated by  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  individual  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Carson? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  known  Mr. 
Carson? 

A.  Well,  I  have  known  him  quite  a  while, 


since  the  spring  of  1968.  I  might  have  met 
him  casuaUy  prior  to  that  time,  but  at  least 
as  of  the  spring  of  1968,  qiUte  well. 

Q.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  the 
spring  of  1968,  in  what  context  did  you  meet 
Mr.  Carson? 

A.  I  met  Mr.  Carson  in  Senator  Pong's 
otOce,  In  the  early  spring  of  1968  In  con- 
nection with  the  discharge  of  my  responsl- 
blUtles  as  the  National  Director  of  Field  Op- 
erations of  the  Nixon  for  President  Com- 
mittee. 

I  had  visited  Senator  Fong  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  with  him  his  participation 

Mr.  Briix.  I  object  to  that,  if  your  Honor 
please. 

The  CouKT.  Sustained.  We  wlU  exclude  it. 

A.  (Continuing)  As  a  result  of  that  visit 
that  I  had  with  Senator  Fong,  I  met  Mr. 
Carson  and  talked  to  him  in  his  office,  In 
Senator  Fong's  office. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  became  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  did  you  have 
any  contact  with  Mr.  Carson? 

A.  Several  times  I  did. 

Q.  Win  you  tell  the  court  and  Jury  what 
types  of  contacts  you  had  with  Mr.  Carson 
after  you  became  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States? 

A.  The  Department  of  Justice  had  a  con- 
tinuing association  with  Senator  Fong,  as  it 
did  with  other  senators,  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  federal  Judges,  either  in 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  or  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
the  appointment  of  a  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  appointment 
of  a  United  States  Marshal  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

And  then  I  also  had  contacts  with  Mr. 
Carson  and  Senator  Fong's  office  In  connec- 
tion with  Just  other  matters,  and  then  I  had 
contacts  with  Mr.  Carson  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  President  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Assistants'  Association  for  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  then  I  would  occasionally 
run  Into  Mr.  Carson  and  his  wife  with  my 
wife  at  a  variety  of  social  functions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  Now,  excluding  the  social  fvmctions 
that  you  have  Just  talked  about,  where  on 
the  occasions  that  you  had  contact  with  Mr. 
Carson,  what  types  of  contact  would  they 
be?  Would  they  be  In  person  or  by  tele- 
phone? 

A.  They  would  be  both,  either  In  person 
or  by  telephone.  If  I  was  in  Senator  Fcmg's 
office,  I  usually  would  stop  by  In  Mr.  Carson's 
office  when  I  visited  Senator  Fong;  they  could 
be  in  person  when  I  met  him  socially,  they 
could  be  In  person  when  I  attended  func- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Assistants'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
then  quite  frequently  by  telephone. 

Q.  Prior  to  November  24,  1970,  had  Mr. 
Carson  ever  visited  you  In  your  office? 

A.  Not  to  my  recoUection. 

Q.  Prior  to  November  23,  1970,  had  he  ever 
requested  a  personal  appointment  with  you 
in  your  office? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  On  the  few  occasions,  or  on  the  occa- 
sions when  you  bad  met  Mr.  Carson  prior  to 
November  23  and  November  24,  1970,  who 
usually  Initiated  those  contacts,  you  or  Mr. 
Carson? 

A.  Well,  I  would  think  that  both  of  us 
could  have.  And  as  to  who  initiated  the  most, 
I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  Novem- 
ber 23,  1970,  did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Carson  on 
that  day? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  by  the  way,  what  communication 
facility  did  you  employ? 

A.  Mr.  Carson  called  me  in  my  office  oj 
telephone. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  and  Jury 
what  Mr.  Carson  said  to  you  and  what  you 
said  to  Mr.  Carson  on  November  23, 1970. 

A.  My  recoUection  of  the  substance  is  that 
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Mr.  Carson  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  because 
I  had  talked  to  him  several  times  on  the 
phone  before,  I  asked  him  whether  or  not  we 
could  not  talk  about  the  subject  matter  over 
the  telephone,  and  I  recollect  that  he  said  no. 
he  would  prefer  to  conoe  to  my  office.  And  I 
looked  at  my  appointment  calendar  and  told 
him  that  I  could  see  him  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  day.  If  that  was  convenient  for  him,  and 
I  believe  that  he  said  that  it  was  convenient 
for  him. 

Q.  CaUing  your  attention  to  November  24, 
1970,  around  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  did 
you  see  Mr.  Carson? 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 
Q.  Where  were  you? 

A.  I  was  in  my  office,  and  he  came  into  my 
office,  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  Noiw,  would  you  tell  the  court  and  Jury 
what  Mr.  Carson  said  to  you  and  what  you 
said  to  him  on  Novemlber  24,  1970? 

A.  Well,  after  we  had  exchanged  pleasant- 
ries, Mr.  Carson  sat  down  In  a  chair  in  front 
of  my  desk  and  said  that  he  had  a  friend  in 
New  York  who  was  in  trouble,  and  that  If  I 
could  help  him  with  respect  to  his  trouble, 
his  friend  was  a  man  of  substantial  means 
and  would  be  willing  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  of  between  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  reelection  of 
President  Nixon. 

I  asked  blm  what  kind  of  trouble  this 
man  had.  Mr.  Carson  said  that  he  was  under 
Indictment  for  federal  offenses,  and  I  said 
that  imder  no  circumstances  could  I  do  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  even  look  into  it, 
as  a  result  of  the  fact. that  a  grand  jury  had 
returned  an  Indictment. 

That  was  Just  about  all  the  conversation 
that  existed. 

We  Immediately  thereafter — we  turned  the 
subject  matter  to  other  matters,  exactly  what 
I  don't  recall,  but  very  possibly  matters  in- 
volving the  State  of  HawaU  and  appoint- 
ments pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Carson  very  soon  thereafter  got  up  to 
leave,  and  Just  as  he  left  he  handed  me  a 
xerox  copy  of  an  announcement  indicating 
that  he  had  been  reelected  President  of  the 
Administrative  Assistants'  Association,  and 
left. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Klelndienst,  did  there  ccane  a 
time  when  you  r^orted  the  substance  of 
this  conversation  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  That  was  approximately  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  one  week  later,  on  Tuesday, 
December  Ist. 

Q.  And  what  occasioned  the  report  to  the 
Attorney  General? 

A.  I  had  not  seen  the  Attorney  General—— 

Mr.  Banx.  I  object  to  that. 

The  CoTTBT.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Brill.  I  object  to  that. 

The  ConxT.  Why  shoiild  I  r«oelve  It,  Mr. 
MorvUlo? 

Mr.  MoBvnxo.  I  wUI  withdraw  it  and  ask 
another  question. 

The  Court.  AU  right. 

By  Mr.  MorvlUo: 

Q.  Between  November  24th  and  December 
Ist,  did  you  see  the  Attorney  General? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  was  December  1st  the  first  time 
that  you  saw  the  Attorney  General  after  you 
had  spoken  to  Mr.  Carson? 

A.  Yes,  It  was. 

Mr.  MoRViLLo.  I  have  no  further  questlooa, 
your  HJODor. 

CROSS  EZAlUirATXON 

By  Mr.  BrlU: 

Q.  Mr.  Klelndienst,  my  name  la  Brill;  Z 
represent  Mr.  Carson. 

A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  We  have  never  met  or  talked  before, 
have  we? 


A.  Is  the  question,  have  you  and  I  met 
before? 
Q.  Yes. 
A.  No.  Sir. 

Q.  And  we  have  never  talked  to  each 
other? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  you  are  a 
political  appointee? 

A.  I  am  a  political  appointee. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  pre-Conventlon 
Nixon  workers? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pre-19687 

A.  Yes,  I  was  the  National  Director  of 
Field  Operations  for  his  election  campaign 
committee,  and  my  responsibility  was  to 
work  in  putting  together  a  national  organi- 
zation calculated  to  get  the  delegates  for 
President  Nixon's  nomination  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Q.  And  in  connection  with  that  activity 
you  worked  very  closely  with  Mr.  Carson,  did 
you  not? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  You  saw  him  frequently? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically  on  a  daily  basis? 

A.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  throughout  the  pre-Conventlon 
campaign,  seeking  Nixon  delegates,  you  had 
many  and  frequent  contacts  with  Mr.  Car- 
son, did  you  not? 

A.  I  had  many  contacts  with  him,  Mr.  BrlU, 
but  the  frequency  of  which  I  Just  could  not 
recaU,  but — 

Q.  WeU,  I  wouldn't  e]Q>ect  you  to  remem- 
ber the  exact  number;  that  would  be  a  hu- 
manly Impossible  thing. 

A.  There  were  fifty  states  and  EUtwaU  was 
one  of  them.  Senator  Fonig  was  a  Regional 
Director  for  the  Nixon  for  President  Commit- 
tee, so  I  would  have  seen  both  Senator  Fong 
and  Mr.  Carson  more  frequently  than  I  would 
jiut  a  representative  of  a  particular  state. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  own  activities, 
you  have  been  a  political  fund  raiser,  havent 
you? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been. 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  one  time  a  candidate 
for  public  office  yourself? 

A.  Well,  I  was  the  RepubUcan  nominee  for 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona  in  1964. 

Q.  And  in  that  same  year  were  you  not  also 
a  field  director  for  the  Goldwater  for  Presi- 
dent campaign? 

A.  I  had  essentially  the  same  responslbU- 
Ity  for  Goldwater's  campaign  up  to  the  Con- 
vention as  I  did  for  President  Nixon. 

Q.  You  were  working  to  get  delegates? 

A.  Yes.  I  had  the  same  Job  and  the  same 
title. 

Q.  By  the  way,  during  the  course  of  the 
Convention,  did  you  and  your  wife  have 
occasion  to  take  a  picture,  or  have  a  pic- 
ture taken  of  yovirselves  with  Mr.  Carson,  to 
your  recoUection? 


I  offer  It  In  evidence. 

Mr.  Moavnxo.  No  objection,  your  Honor. 

(Defendant's  Exhibit  I  for  identification 
received  In  evidence.) 

Mr.  Brill.  May  I  pass  It  to  the  Jury? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

(Defendant's  Exhibit  I  handed  to  jviry.) 

By  Mr.  BrUl : 

Q.  Just  skipping  in  point  of  time  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Klelndienst,  Is  It  true  that  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  your  wedding  anni- 
versaries, you  invited  Mr.  Carson  and 
y^b^  wife  to  your  home? 
^^)k.  I  don't  believe  so,  Mr.  BrUl.  My  wedding 
anniversary  Is  September  3rd  and  I  don't 
believe  I  have  had  a  wedding  anniversary 
party  at  my  home  since  I  have  been  married. 

Q.  Was  it  a  birthday  party? 

A.  It  could  have  been  a  birthday  party 
for  my  wife.  We  had  one  such  pitfty  like 
that  since  we  have  been  in  Washington,  and 
that  was  a  year  ago,  around  March  3rd,  and 
that  was  a  surprise  party  given  by  my  wife — 
for  my  wife,  at  the  home  of  Judge  Rever- 
comb,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  could  have 
been  Invited,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that 
they   were. 

Q.  And  It  was  you  who  extended  the  Invi- 
tation? 

A.  I  could  have,  Mr.  BrlU,  but  I  dont  rec- 
ollect It. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  an  occasion  on  which  you  went 
to  the  airport  to  meet  your  wife  and  then 
bring  her  to  the  party? 

Mr.  MoRviLLo.  I  object,  your  Honor.  It  Is 
Irrelevant. 

The  Court.  No,  I  wUl  allow  it. 

A.  I  have  no  recoUection  of  that,  Mr.  BrlU, 
but,  like  I  say.  It  could  have  occurred. 

Q.  Was  there  an  anniversary  or  some  other 
kind  of  party  In  honor  of  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Klelndienst  given  at  Senator  Goldwater's 
apartment  to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  were 
invited? 

A.  No  such  party  for  me.  I  have  attended 
functions  at  Senator  Goldwater's  apartment 
but  I  don't  recall  Senator  Goldwater  ever 
having  a  party  for  me. 

Q.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  It  was  Senator 
Goldwater  who  gave  the  party;  I  am  suggest- 
Ing  that  there  was  a  party  at  Senator  Otold- 
water's  apartment. 

A.  That  could  have  occurred  in  1968. 1  was 
living  m  Washington,  D.C.,  a  portion  of  the 
time,  away  from  my  family,  and  my  wife  did 
come  back  and  visit  me  on  two  occasions,  and 
I  now  recoUect  that  there  was  a  party  that 
we  had  at  Senator  Goldwater's  apeurtment 
where  I  was  living,  at  which  my  wife  was 
present. 

I  am  trying  to  recollect  whether  Mr.  Car- 
son was  there  or  not,  but  he  very  weU  could 
have  been,  and  I  very  well  could  have  invited 
him  to  be  there. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Carson  to  be  a  poUtlcal 
fund  raiser,  did  you  not? 

A.  Yea — ^I  did  not  think  of  him  prlmarUy 
as  a  political  fund  raiser,  but  I  do  beUeve  I 


A.  I  could  have,  but  1  have  no  personal^  knew  that  he  had  been  engaged  In  raising 


recollection  of  that,  Mr.  BrlU 

Mr.  Brill.  WlU  you  mark  this  for  Identi- 
fication,  please. 
'  (Marked  Defendant's  Exhibit  I  for  Iden- 
tification.) 

Q.  I  show  you,  Mr.  Klelndienst,  Defend- 
ant's Exhibit  I  for  identification,  and  ask 
you  If  It  refreshes  your  recoUection  as  to 
whether  you  and  your  wife,  together  with 
Mr.  Carson,  bad  your  picture  taken? 

A.  It  certainly  does. 

Q.  And  was  that  during  the  Republican 
Convention  of  1968? 

A.  WeU,  I  am  not  certain.  The  Interior  of 
the  room  looks  as  If  It  could  have  been  a 
room  In  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying  at 
Miami  Beach. 

Q.  Was  It  the  Nixon  headquarters  suite? 

A.  That  is  what  I  think  it  Is,  because  of 
the  decor,  the  modem  decor  of  the  hotel 
room. 

Mr.  Brill.  Thank  you. 


money  for  political  campaigns. 

Q.  Right? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  President  Nixon  as  well  as  for  Sen- 
ator Fong? 

A.  I  believe  so.  I  know  for  President  Nixon, 
and  I  preeume  for  Senator  Fong. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  knew 
he  was  President  of  the  Administrative  As- 
sistants' Association? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  he  furnished  you  with  a  copy 
of  the  release  which  was  issued  at  or  about 
the  time  of  his  election  to  that  office? 

A.  I  beUeve  It  was  his  reelection  to  that 
office. 

Q.  Reelection  to  that  office? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  when  he  was  In  my 
office  on  the  24th  of  November. 

Mr.  Brill.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to 
my  separating  one  of  the  sheets  of  3639  tor 
identification? 
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Mr.  MoRviLLO.  No,  I  don't  think  eo. 

Mr.  Brill.  Would  yovir  Honor  Indulge  me. 
please? 

The  CotTKT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bull.  Will  you  mark  this  for  Iden- 
tification, please. 

(Marked  Defendant's  Exhibit  J  for  iden- 
tification) 

Q.  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  I  show  you  Exhibit  J  for 
Identification,  which  I  have  just  withdrawn 
from  Exhibit  3529  for  identification,  which 
was  furnished  by  the  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  obligations,  and  ask  you 
if  that  is  the  release  to  which  you  refer? 

A.  No.  It  is  not.  What  I  recall— It  might 
be— 

The  Court.  That  is  an  answer,  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  release? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  believe  this  is 
what  he  showed  me.  What  he  ihowert  me 
I  thought  had  a  picture  on  it,  but  this  could 
be;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  release? 

A.  I  can't  recollect,  Mr.  Brill. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  at  some  subsequent  time 
furnish  either  to  agents  of  the  FBI  or  to  any- 
one else  in  the  Department  of  Justice  this 
document  which  is  now  known  as  Defend- 
ant's Exhibit  J  for  Identification? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  It  was  this 
document,  Mr.  Brill.  I  did  furnish  to  a 
representative  of  the  FBI  a  document  that 
indicated  that  Mr.  Carson  had  lieen  re- 
elected President  of  this  Association.  It  might 
have  been  this  document. 

Q.  There  is  some  doubt  In  your  mind  as 
to  whether  or  not  It  was? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  reading  that  particular 
document  and  giving  that  particular  docu- 
ment to  the  FBI.  I  did  give  them  a  docu- 
ment, however. 

Q.  Did  you  give  It  to  Mr.  Peterson,  Henry 
Peterson? 

A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  And  is  this  the  document  you  gave 
to  Mr.  Peterson? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect.  That  is  the  same 
document  you  had  handed  me,  isn't  it? 

Q.  Yes.  it  is  stUl  Exhibit  J  for  Identifica- 
tion. 

A.  It  could  have  been,  Mr.  Brill,  but  I  don't 
recollect  whether  that  is  the  exact  document. 

Q.  Now  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  Exhibit  3529  and  ask  you  if 
looking  at  it  refreshes  your  recollection  that 
Exhibit  J  is  the  document  that  you  gave  to 
Mr.  Peterson? 

A.  Well,  I  recollect,  Mr.  BrUl,  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Carson  gave  me  a  document.  He  stated 
what  it  was.  I  didn't  read  it,  and  whether 
this  Is  the  document  or  not,  I  do  not  recall. 
It  could  very  well  be,  Mr.  Brill. 

Q.  Does  looking  at  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  exhibit  for  identification  which  I  have 
Just  handed  you  refresh  yovir  recollection 
In  that  regard? 

A.  It  doesn't  refresh  my  recollection  that 
this  is  the  exact  document.  It  does  that  he 
did  give  me  a  document. 

Q.  Now  will  you  be  good  enough  to  look 
at  the  document  and  tell  us  whether  reading 
it  refreshes  your  recollection  that  It  is  the 
doflument  that  he  gave  you? 

A.  It  doesn't  help  me,  Mr.  BrUl,  because 
I  don't  recall  having  read  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Now  In  the  description  that  you  gave 
to  the  chief  prosecutor  with  respact  to  your 
duties  at  the  Department  of  Justice,  you 
made  no  reference  to  your  responsibilities 
for  recommending  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  o£Bce  of  Federal  Judge — District 
Judge,  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  United  States  Attorneys  or 
United  States  Marshals,  did  you? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  that  does  come  within  the  scope 
of  your  responsibility? 

A.  That  specifically  except   the  function 


with  respect  to  Associate  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  Exclusive  of  Justices  of  the  High 
Court,  then,  you  are  responsible  for  making 
recommendations  to  the  president  through 
the  attorney  general  for  appointments  to 
the  federal  Judiciary,  both  the  District 
Court  and  the  Circuit  Court,  United  States 
Attorneys  and  United  States  Marshals,  is 
that  correct? 

A.  Yes,  that  Is  a  function  of  the  office  of 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  functionary  in  that 
office? 

A.  Yes.  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  the  subject  matter  of  appoint- 
ments to  any  of  those  positions  concerning 
which  you  have  responsibility  for  recom- 
mendation is  a  matter  of  discretion  between 
yourself  and  all  of  the  100  senators  who 
represent  the  fifty  states  of  this  country,  is 
it  not? 

A.  Not  necessarily  all,  Mr.  Brill,  It  Is  at  least 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  Republican  senators. 
In  most  cases  where  you  have  a  President  of 
one  party  and  a  Congress  of  another,  by 
custom  the  senators  of  the  other  party  very 
seldom  inject  themselves  directly  Into  Federal 
Judgeship  matters;  but  certainly,  all  of  the 
senators  of  your  own  party  do. 

I  have  had  conferences  with  many  Demo- 
cratic senators,  but  not  all  of  them.  I  have 
talked  to  all  Republican  senators  about  these 
appointments. 

Q.  That  is,  in  the  normal  course  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  operations  of  Government? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  particularly  the  first  year 
of  a  new  administration  because  you  have  so 
many  new  appointments. 

Q.  And  in  connection  with  that  activity,  is 
It  not  customary  also  to  deal  with  the  ad- 
ministrative sissistant  to  the  particular  sen- 
ator concerned  when  the  senator  himself 
may  not  be  available? 

A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q.  And  In  that  regard,  you  had  occasion  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Carson  concerning  such  ap- 
pointments in  which  the  State  of  Hawaii  was 
Interested? 

Q.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  since  you 
took  as&ce  in  January  of  1966,  have  you  main- 
tained a  dally  log  or  diary  In  connection  with 
your  functions  as  deputy — 1969;  I  beg  your 
pardon — Deputy  Attorney  General? 

A.  I  maintain  a  daily  log  that  sets  forth  my 
appointments  each  day. 

Q.  Does  that  log  refiect  the  nature  of  the 
conversation  or  discussion  had? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  October,  November  and  December  of 
1970,  did  you  maintain  such  a  log? 

A.  Yes,  sh:,  I  did. 

Q.  In  addition  to  such  a  log  as  you  have 
described,  did  you  during  that  period  record 
telephone  conversations? 

A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  In  your  c^ces  order  or 
monitor  any  of  your  telephone  conversations? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  certainly  not  with  your  permission? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  transcript  of  any 
telephone  conversation  to  which  you  were  a 
party  In  October  and  November  or  Decem- 
ber of  1970? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  or  heard,  rather,  any 
recording  of  any  kind  vrlth  respect  to  any 
telephone  conversation  that  you  had  In 
October,  November  and  December  of  1970? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  a  log  of  incoming  and  outgoing,  or 
outgoing,  telephone  calls  made  by  anyone 
In  your  office? 

A.  By  a  log — 

Q.  During  that  same  period. 

A.  By  a  log  do  you  mean  a  notation  with 
respect  to  who  called  me  or  calls  that  I  made 
out? 

Q.  Yes. 


A.  October,  November  Eind  December  of 
1970,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  any  up  to  this 
time? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  record.  If  there  Is  any  at  all, 
is  kept  of  any  Incoming  conversation  or  tele- 
phone call  to  you? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  there  Is  any  record 
kept,  Mr.  Brill.  I  have  three  secretaries,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  them  make  a  nota- 
tion as  to  a  person  who  calls  me  and  the 
time  that  they  call  me.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  do  It.  If  they  do  it  it  Is  not  because  I 
have  Instructed  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  any  record  of 
any  call  within  such  category  during  that 
period? 

A.  October,  November  and  December,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  Inquiry  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  such  record? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  to,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  were  aware  that  none 
would  be  made? 

A.  Well,  I  Just  dont  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
practice  or  direction  in  my  office,  Mr.  Brill. 

Q.  Now — 

A.  There  was  an  exception  to  that  In  Jan- 
uary of  IX,  but  pursuant  to  my  own  Instruc- 
tions, but  not  In  the  period  of  time  you  are 
talking  about. 

Q.  You  said  on  direct  examination  that 
you  did  not  recall  Blr.  Carson  coming  to  your 
offices  prior  to  November  24,  1970? 

A.  I  don't  recall  it,  but  he  could  have,  Mr. 
Brill.  I  see  so  many  people  that — 

Q.  And  would  your  answer  be  the  same 
with  respect  to  telephone  conversations  re- 
questing to  come  to  your  office? 

A.  You  mean  Mr.  Carson  calling  me  prior 
to  that  time  to  come  to  my  office? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  don't  recall  such  a  conference. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection? 

A.  No,  because  if  he  had  asked  to  I  would 
have  worked  It  out  so  he  could  have,  I  would 
have  Invited  him  to  be  in  my  office. 

Q.  You  are  not  saying  he  didn't  call? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  Just  don't  recall? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  get  50  or  60  telephone  calls  a 
day,  and  I  Just  don't  recall  it,  Mr.  Brill. 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Carson  did 
come  to  your  office  on  November  24,  1970, 
there  was  a  matter  in  which  the  State  of 
Hawaii  was  Interested,  wasn't  there? 

A.  There  very  possibly  could  have  been. 
There  could  have  been  a  Judicial  appoint- 
ment In  which  Senator  Fong  was  interested. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  saying  now  that  you  have 
no  recollection  of  It? 

A.  Meaning  that  there  was  a  matter  that — 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  — that  involved  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  am  Just  trying  to  recollect  when 
a  vacancy  In  the  Ninth  Circuit  had  been 
filed,  to  recall  whether  specifically  that  would 
have  been  an  Item  in  which  Senator  Fong 
would  have  been  interested  on  that  time. 
I  don't.  I'd  have  to  have  my  memory  re- 
freshed. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  I  can  help  you. 

Does  the  fact  that  there  were  several  va- 
cancies for  Judicial  appointments  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  created  some  time  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1970? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  vacancies  on  the  court. 

Q.  And  Isn't  it  also  true  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Barnes  on  October  31, 1970? 

A.  I  believe  that's  correct,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  exact  date. 

Q.  And  do  you  recall  that  In  connection 
with  those  vacancies  there  was  recommended 
to  you  by  Senator  Fong  or  his  office  the  name 
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of  Herbert  Y.  C.  Choy,  who  had  been  attor 
ney  general  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  for  ap 
polntment  to  that  court? 

A.  He  was  recommended  and  he  Is  now  a 
judge  on  the  Ninth  Circuit.  The  date  la 

Q.  That  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
you,  was  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  And  you  In  turn  recommended  It  to  the 
President? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.   And  the  President  nominated  Judge 

Choy? 
A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  between  yoxirself 
and  Mr.  Carson  and  Senator  Fong  In  about 
this  period  that  we  are  talking  aljout,  wasn't 
there? 

A.  It  was  a  subject  matter  of  conversation. 
I  don't  recall  whether  there  was  correspond- 
ence on  It,  Mr.  Brill. 

Mr.  Brill.  Could  we  have  this  marked  for 
identification,  please. 

(Defendant's  Exhibit  K  marked  for  Iden- 
tification.) 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  signature  of 
the  attorney  general? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  that 
that  Is  a  photostat  of  a  copy  signed  by  the  at- 
torney general,  that  is,  the  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States? 

A.  This  is  a  photostat  of  a  document  that 
has  the  signature  of  the  attorney  general. 

Q.  And  you  recognize  it  as  the  signature  of 
Attorney  General  Mitchell? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  And  It  Is  a  docimient  that  relates  to  the 
appointment    or    the    recommendation    of 
Judge  Choy  for  appointment? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brill.  I  offer  it  in  evidence. 
Mr.  MoRviLLO.  No  objection. 
Mr.  Brill.  Thank  you. 
(Defendant's  Exhibit  K  was  received   in 
evidence.) 
Mr.  Brill.  May  I  read  it,  your  Honor? 
The  Cotjrt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Briix.  On  the  stationery  of  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
seal  of  the  attwney  general  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  dated  November  19th,  ad- 
dressed Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Mr.  Brill  read  from  Defendant's  Exhibit  K 
in  evidence.) 

Mr.  Brill.  I  don't  think  I  need  pass  this 
since  I  read  It,  do  you.  your  Honor? 
The  CotTRT.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 
By  Mr.  Brill: 

Q.  Now,  then,  coming  back  to  the  meet- 
ing that  you  had  at  your  office  with  Mr.  Car- 
son on  November  24th,  would  you  say  that  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Choy's  recommendation  was 
discussed  between  you  and  Mr.  Carson  on 
that  date? 

A.  I  don't  specifically  recollect,  Mr.  Brill, 
but  it  very  possibly  could  have  been.  It  would 
not   have   been   much   of  a  discussion  be- 
cause— 
Q.  Pardon? 

A.  It  would  not  have  been  much  of  a  dis- 
cussion because  the  decision  had  been  made 
that  Hawaii  would  be  allocated  that  seat  on 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  the  only  thing  left  to 
be  done  at  that  point  was  the  processing  of 
It.  But  the  subject  matter  could  have  been 
raised,  Mr.  Brill. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  would  you  say  In  point 
of  time  was  CMisumed  during  a  conversation 
between  you  and  Mr.  Carson  on  November 
24th? 

A.  Well,  the  whole  meeting,  from  the  time 
he  walked  in  my  office  until  the  time  be 
left,  was  Just  a  matter  of  minutes,  several 
minutes. 

Q.  How  many  minutes,  would  you  say? 
A.  No  more  than  15  and  possibly  less. 
Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  say  that  It  was  about 
15  minutes? 


A.  I  believe  X  did  when  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Peterson  the  first  time. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Peterson  that 
you  directed  the  subject  of  conversation  of 
a  Judiciary  appointment  of  mutual  Interest 
to  Senator  Fong  and  the  administration? 

Mr.  MoRvnxo.  I  will  object.  What's  the  rele- 
vance of  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Peterson  unless 
It  Is  somehow  inconsistent  with  the  testi- 
mony here?  I  think  he  should  be  cross  ex- 
amined on  what  happened  on  November  24th, 
not  what  happened  with  Mr.  Peterson. 
The  CotTRT.  What  about  that,  Mr.  Brill? 
Mr.  Brill.  I  think,  your  Honor,  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  about  statements  be  made  to 
others  with  respect  to  what  happened  on 
November  24tb. 

The  CoxTST.  Only  If  you  find  some  Incon- 
sistency. 
Mr.  Brill.  Well,  I  think  there  Is  one  now. 
The  Court.  I  don't  think  so. 
Objection  sustained. 
By  Mr.  Brill: 

Q.  Well,  do  you  recall  whether  you  spe- 
cifically talked  with  Mr.  Carson  on  Novem- 
ber 24th  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  a 
Judiciary  appointment  of  mutual  Interest  to 
Senator  Pong  and  the  administration? 

A.  Mr.  BrlU,  today  I  do  not  speclficaUy  rec- 
ollect that.  I  very  possibly  did  and,  Indeed, 
very  probably  did. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  we  can  help  your  recol- 
lection. I  show  you  Exhibit  3528  for  Identi- 
fication. Excuse  me. 

I  show  you  Exhibit  3629  for  identification, 
page  2,  and  invite  your  attention  to  the  first 
full  paragraph  and  ask  you  to  tell  lis  whether 
that  refreshes  your  recollection  as  to  whether 
you  talked — 
A.  It  does. 
Q.  It  does? 
A   Tgs  sir 

Q.  And  did  you  talk  about  a  Judiciary 
appointment? 

A.  I  am  certain  that  that's  what  we  were 
talking  about  because  of  what  had  tran- 
spired prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  And  that  vras  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  24th  of  November,  isn't  that  cor- 
rect? 
A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  that  related  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Judge  Choy,  did  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  would  have  Involved  that 
subject  matter. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  would  you  say  was  con- 
sumed with  respect  to.  In  point  of  time — 
In  the  conversation  with  respect  to  what 
you  testified  to  on  direct  examination  about 
Mr.  Carson's  purported  statement  stbout  a 
friend    In    New   York    In    trouble    who   had 
contributed   $100,000   to   the   reelection   of 
President  Nixon? 
A.  A  mlute,  maybe  two  minutes. 
Q.  Maximum? 
A.  Maximum. 
Q.  Maybe  even  less? 
A.  Maybe  even  less. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  record  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  conversation? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  of  any 
kind  with  respect  to  It? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  recording  of  any  kind 
with  respect  to  It? 
A.  No,  sh-. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  or  Initiate 
any  investigation  with  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  conversation? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  first  time  you 
ever  said  or  wrote  anything  about  that  sub- 
ject was  on  December  1,  1970? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that's  the  first  date  on  which  you 
made  any  memorandvmi  whatsoever? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  It  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  In  your  bead? 

A.  You  mean  the  reason  why  I  made  the 
memorandum? 


Q.  No,  no,  what  you  based  it  on.  Was  It 
your  recollection? 

A.  You   mean  the   memorandum  that   I 
wrote  a  week  later,  was  that  based  upon  my 
recollection? 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  Solely  upon  my  recollection. 
Q.  Solely  upon  your  recollection. 
And  It  was  made,  was  it  not,  after  you 
were  Informed  that  on  that  very  day  there 
was  going  to  be  an  electronic  surveillance  In 
the  new  Senate  Office  BuUding? 

A.  No.  It  was  after  I  had  been  shown  a 
memorandum  dated  November  30th  ad- 
dressed to  the  attorney  general  from  the 
director  of  the  FBI  which  had  reference  to 
Mr.  Carson. 

Q.  Did  It  say  that  there  would  be  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  scheduled  for  that  very 
morning,  December  1,  1970? 

A.  I  don't  recollect,  Mr.  Brill.  I'd  have  to 
see  the  memorandum. 
Q.  Well,  perhaps  I  can  help  you. 
A.  AU  right. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  Exhibit  3529,  please, 
sir,  and  specifically  the  second  paragraph 
which  I  have  Jiist  underscored  in  pencil  and 
tell  us  whether  it  refreshes  your  recollection 
that  you  wrote  the  memorandum  after  you 
were  Informed  that  there  was  to  be  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  scheduled  for  that  morn- 
ing? 
A.  Yes,  It  does. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  fact  that  you  write  It 
after  you  were  so  advised? 

A.  I  wrote 

Q.  Would  you  answer  my  qviestlon,  please, 
sir? 

A.  I  don't  understand  your  question  then, 
sir.  Would  you  restate  It? 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  memorandum  after 
you  had  been  advised  that  there  was  sched- 
uled to  be  conducted  that  morning  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance? 

A.  Well,  the  information  I  got  I  got  at  9 
o'clock  on  this  day.  I  wrote  this  at  10.  So  I 
got  this  information  between  9  and  10  in 
the  office  of  the  attorney  general. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  say  that  you  had  been 
informed  or  advised  that  there  were  sched- 
uled to  occxur  that  morning  an  electronic 
surveillance? 

A.  I  received  that  Information. 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  That's  what  It  was  about. 
Q.  And  It  was  after  you  received  It  that 
you  vwote  this  memorandum? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  knew  when  you  received  It 
that  that  electronic  surveillance  would  be 
conducted  In  the  new  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
did  you  not? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  knew  that  spe- 
cifically, whether  It  made  any  difference  to 
me  to  know  that  specifically,  Mr.  BrlU. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  now  you  Just  don't  re- 
call? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Okay. 

A.  Whether  that  was  a  significant — I  don't 
recall  It  now. 
Q.  All  right. 

So  that  between  November  24th  and  De- 
cember 1st,  you  gave  no  further  thought  to 
that  portion  of  the  conversation  which  last- 
ed a  minute  or  two.  If  that  much.  In  which 
you  said  Mr.  Carson  told  you  that  he  had  a 
friend  who  would  contribute  $100,000  to  the 
Nixon  campaign? 
A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  Now,  since  December  1,  1970,  have  you 
had  any  further  telephonic  conversation  with 
Mr.  Carson? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  there  came  a 
time,  8pe<^cally  on  December  12, 1970,  when 
you  were  placed  under  oath  by  a  special  agent 
of  the  FBI  and  you  made  a  statement  under 
oath? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  rather  an  unusual  procedure, 
wasn't  it? 
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A.  No,  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Had  It  ever  happened  to  you  before? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  respect  to  you  it  was  uniisual, 
wasn't  It? 

A.  This  was  the  first  time  anything  like 
this  had  ever  bapp>ened  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  among  other 
things  in  connection  with  that  statement 
under  oath  you  said  that  since  December  1. 
1970,  you  had  had  one  telephonic  contact 
with  Mr.  Carson  in  connection  with  a  Judi- 
ciary appointment? 

A.  I  remember  that.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Carson 
once  and  the  sole  subject  matter  of  that  was 
with  respect  to  this  Judicial  appointment 
and  no  other  subject  matter  was  mentioned. 
I  do  now  recall  that. 

Mr.  Bbill.  Thank  you.  Excuse  me.  I  had  a 
signal  from  my  learned  friend  here. 

(Discussion  oS  the  record  at  counsel  table.) 

Mr.  Beiix.  Mr.  MorvUlo  points  out  that  my 
reference  to  that  episode  of  his  being  ex- 
amined under  oath  was  on  December  16th 
rather  than  December  12th,  which  inadvert- 
ently or  apparently  I  had  said  as  the  date. 
I  am  sorry. 

To  that  extent  may  the  record  be  corrected, 
your  honcw? 

The  CotmT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Briix.  Thank  you. 

By  Mr  Brtll : 

Q.  Actually,  other  than  November  24th 
and  December  1,  then,  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  Mr.  Carson  and  your- 
self by  telephone  or  In  person  with  respect 
to  ansrthlng? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  After  December  1,  1970,  the  only  com- 
munication that  you  had  by  telephone  re- 
lated to  the  appointment  of  Judge  Cboy? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  he  called  my  office  after  that, 
but  the  only  time  I  talked  to  him  was  once 
and  it  was  that  event. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again  after  that? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  not  saying  that  you  did  not? 

A.  No,  I  am  not. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  did 
Mr.  Carson  talk  with  anyone  else  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  you  testified  to  here  on  di- 
rect examination? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
dldnt  you  so  swear  and  state  under  oath? 

Q.  Well,  will  you  look — do  you  recall  now 
whether  you  said  It  under  oath? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  MoBviLLO.  He  Just  said  to  bis  knowl- 
edge he  didn't. 

The  Court.  Sustained. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  then,  is  It  not,  that  on  No- 
vember 24,  1970,  you  did  not  regard  that  In 
the  conversation  you  bad  with  Mr.  Carson 
that  he  offered  you  a  bribe? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  you  hod  regarded  that  conversation 
as  containing  a  bribe  offer,  you  would  have 
immediately  reported  it,  would  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  have. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  initiated  the  appro- 
priate action  to  deal  with  It,  isn't  that  true? 

A.  Well,  I  would  have  reported  It  and  taken 
that  action  that  the  circumstances  war- 
ranted. 

Q.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  you 
did  absolutely  nothing  about  It  until  you 
were  Informed  on  December  1  that  there  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  an  electronic  surveil- 
lance some  time  that  day? 

A.  Well,  that  Is  not  quite  accurate,  Mr. 
Brill. 

Q.  Isn't  it? 

A.  Until  I  saw  the  memorandum  dated  No- 
vember 30th,  which  the  attorney  general 
handed  to  me,  which  was  directed  to  him 
from  the  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that? 

A.  I  saw  it  at  approximately  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  Tuesday,  December  1,  In  the  office 
of  the  attorney  general. 


Q.  And  it  was  not  until  after  that  that  you 
did  or  said  or  wrote  anything  with  respect  to 
the  conversation  of  November  24th? 

A.  Within  minutes  after  I  saw  that,  and 
at  10  o'clock  I  prepared  the  memorandum 
with  Mr.  Peters  on  that  day,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  It  was  with  respect  to  a  matter  which 
on  November  24tb  you  did  not  regard  as  a 
bribe.  Isn't  that  true? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Brill.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther questions. 

REDDUCT   EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  MorvUlo: 

Q.  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  prior  to  November  24, 
1970,  had  you  received  any  communications 
from  anybody,  either  within  or  without  the 
Department  of  Justice,  about  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  investigation  going  on  with 
regard  to  Robert  Carson? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  It.  I  get  many, 
many  documents  from  the  FBI,  some  of 
which  I  see  and  some  of  which  I  do  not.  It 
was  not  until  the  morning  of  December  1,  at 
9  o'clock.  In  the  office  of  the  attorney  general, 
that  I  became  aware  that  there  was  any  kind 
of  an  Investigation  concerning  Mr.  Carson. 

Q.  Prior  to  November  24th  you  did  not 
know  specifically  whether  or  not  Mr.  Carson 
had  met  with  any  other  Individuals  in  con- 
junction with  the  subject  matter  of  your 
conversation  with  him  on  November  24th, 
did  you? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Brill.  That  Is  Objected  to.  If  your 
Honor  please.  Improper  redirect. 

The  CoTTBT.  Sustained. 

Q.  Now,  on  December  1st,  you  told  Mr. 
Brill  that  for  the  first  time  you  really  learned 
something  about  the  facts  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  was  going  on  Involving  Mr.  Car- 
son, Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brill.  I  object  to  that.  If  your  Honor 
please,  as  an  Improper  statement  of  what  was 
said. 

The  Court.  Let's  not  summarize  what  he 
said  on  cross;  let's  ask  some  other  questions. 

Q.  Speciflclally,  what  did  you  learn  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970  with  regard  to  an  Investiga- 
tion involving  Mr.  Carson? 

Mr.  Brill.  I  am  going  to  object  to  that.  If 
your  Honor  please.  He  would  not  be  com- 
petent to  testify  to  It. 

The  Court.  He  would  be  competent  to 
testify  to  what  he  learned. 

Mr.  Brill.  To  what  he  did. 

The  Court.  He  was  asked  what  he  heard. 

Mr.  MoRvnxo.  What  he  learned. 

Mr.  Brill.  That  is  what  I  am  objecting  to. 

The  Court.  I  will  sustain  that. 

Mr.  MoRviLLo.  Your  Honor,  Mr.  Brill  has 
explored  this  in  some  detail  on  cross  examina- 
tion, and  I  think  the  government  should  be 
entitled  to  find  out  specifically  wh&t  mo- 
tivated Mr.  Klelndlenst  to  do  what  he  did  on 
December  1st. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  think  there  Is  enough 
of  that,  but  I  think  that  the  poesiblllty  of 
getting  in  hearsay  that  goes  to  the  merits  of 
the  case  outweighs  the  need  to  express  that 
and  I  sustain  the  objection. 

By  Mr.  Morvillo: 

Q.  After  learning  what  you  learned  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  Investigation  involving  Mr.  Car- 
son, did  you  then  consider  what  had  hap- 
pened on  November  24th  to  have  been  a  bribe 
offer? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morvillo.  No  further  questions. 

RECROSS    examination 

By  Mr.  Brtll: 

Q.  Mr.  EUelndlenst,  are  you  really  sertous 
about  that  last  answer? 

A.  Well,  I  am  serious  about  It,  but  I  have 
to  explain  that,  Mr.  Brtll. 

Q.  No,  no.  Just  answer  my  question  first, 
please. 

A.  Tea,  I  am,  but  I  would  Uke  to  explain 
that  answer.  If  I  may. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this — you  will  get  a 


chance  to  explain,  don't  worry — on  Novem- 
ber 24th,  In  the  minute  or  less  than  two 
minutes  In  which  the  statement  was  made, 
you  have  already  told  us  you  did  not  regard 
that  you  were  being  offered  a  bribe  or  that 
the  conversation  consisted  of  the  making  of 
an  offer  of  a  bribe.  Isn't  that  right? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  Isn't  that  true? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  Is  the  only  conversation 
that  you  had  with  Mr.  Carson  with  respect 
to  that  subject  matter,  isn't  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  It  Is  the  only  conversation  In 
which  there  was  any  statement  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Carson? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  And  at  no  time  after  that  date  did  he 
ever  again  ^eak  to  you  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  And  at  no  time  between  the  date  that 
he  first  spoke  to  you  and  subsequently  did 
you  ever  regard  from  blm  that  he  was  offer- 
ing you  a  bribe,  isn't  that  so? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Brill.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  Morvillo.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Court.  All  right,  Mr.  Klelndlenst, 
thank  you. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you.  Judge. 

May  I  be  excused.  Judge? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Here  Is  what  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst was  worried  about.  He  said: 

I  was  a  witness  In  that  case.  I  testified  In 
open  court  In  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  My  testi- 
mony In  that  matter  is  a  matter  of  open 
record.  That  case  la  on  appeal  and  I  believe 
that  either  as  a  lawyer  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  It  would  be 
Improper  for  me  to  comment  In  any  way 
upon  any  aspect  of  that  case  because  by 
doing  so  I  might  risk  prejudicing  the  rights 
of  the  defendant  In  that  case,  either  on 
appeal  or  in  a  retrial  of  the  matter,  if  one 
comes  about,  or  to  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  UB.  Oovemment  which  was  the  plain- 
tiff in  that  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  there  was  a 
full  disclosure  with  all  the  information 
that  could  be  explored  in  that  situation. 
But  for  some  reason  a  pound  of  flesh, 
no  less,  no  more,  is  trying  to  be  exacted. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  it  to  me  in  this 
fishing  expedition,  regardless  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  rights  of  the  Oov- 
emment or  the  rights  of  the  defendant, 
regardless  of  what  would  happen  by  way 
of  regulations  of  the  E>epartment  and  all 
these  other  canon  provisions  and  disci- 
plinary rules?" 

Besides  that,  the  testimony  was  in  a 
case  in  court,  a  criminal  proceeding, 
which  was  governed  by  strict  rules  of 
evidence,  not  bi  fishing  rules,  not  by 
hearsay,  not  by  any  of  the  other  nonrules 
by  which  the  committee  governed  the 
admission  of  evidence. 

It  seems  to  me,  considering  all  those 
questions,  it  is  a  matter  of  form  that  is 
being  insisted  upon.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion not  to  disclose.  That  disclosure  has 
been  made.  Everything  has  been  laid  out 
for  the  public  to  see,  including  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  including  both 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  engaging 
In  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  that,  to  the 
contrary,  this  has  not  been  laid  out. 
There  are  two  times  in  the  transcript 
that  prove  that.  If  the  Senator  wants  us 
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to  embellish  the  record  by  putting  the 
whole  transcript  in,  we  have  done  that. 
We  put  it  all  in.  My  stafF  has  read  it  all. 
Ihere  is  no  answer  to  this  last  question. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  transcript, 
when  the  Attorney  General-designate 
was  being  examined,  he  was  asked  to  ex- 
plain. The  attorney  said,  "You  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  explain,"  but  he  never 
came  back  to  that  again  and  never  has 
the  question  been  asked  and  answered: 
bow  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  see  an 
obvious  bribe  attempt  and  not  recognize 
it  as  a  bribe?  Second,  why,  suddenly,  a 
week  later,  upon  learning  that  the  FBI 
was  going  to  conduct  surveillance,  did  it 
become  obvious  that  it  was  a  bribe  at- 
tempt? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  have 
worked  together  and  have  been  friendly 
combatants  on  other  issues.  He  is  talking 
about  a  fishing  expedition.  I  listened  to 
bis  statement  the  other  day  with  great 
interest.  I  have  heard  this  statement  re- 
ferred to  by  others.  I  am  not  sure  who  is 
the  original  author,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
suggest  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is, 
unless  he  cares  to  assume  credit  for  it, 
but  does  my  friend  from  Nebraska  really 
believe  that  it  is  not  a  relevant  question 
to  ask  an  Acting  Attorney  General  why, 
when  someone  comes  into  an  ofQce  and 
says  he  is  in  trouble  and  if  he  will  take 
care  of  that  trouble  he  will  make  a 
$50,000  or  $100,000  contribution  to  the 
presidential  campaign  why  he  didn't 
think  that  was  a  bribe?  Is  it  a  pertinent 
question  to  ask,  "Mr.  Attorney  General 
designate,  why  didn't  you  recognize  that 
fts  ft  brll}c?" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  against 
my  better  Judgment,  I  rise  to  my  feet 
cDce  more.  Were  I  on  the  witness  stand 
and  that  question  were  propounded  to 
me.  I  would  take  refuge  in  the  proposi- 
Uon  that  that  question  has  already  been 
asked  and  has  already  been  answered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Can  the  Senator  refer  to 
one  place  where  it  has  been  answered? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  that 
question  has  already  been  asked  and  an- 
swered, and  it  is  in  the  colloquy  that  oc- 
curred between  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  myself.  To  be  subjected  to  the 
same  type  of  repetitious  questions  in 
areas  that  have  been  asked  and  an- 
swered, that  we  suffered  through  2 
months  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  straining  one's  patience 
a  little  too  much. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana review  the  transcript  and  he  will 
find  the  question  has  been  asked  and 
answered  at  least  three  times.  I  do  not 
tliink  it  serves  any  purpose  to  answer 
a  fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth  or  seventh  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  not  ask  it  another 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
answer  it  once.  Perhaps  I  am  not  asking 
the  question  accurately.  Am  I  referring 
to  the  proper  record?  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  does  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  avoid  answering  it.  The  question 
I  propounded,  in  answer  to  this  fishing 
expedition  charge  that  keeps  coming 
back,  is:  Is  it  imreasonable  to  ask  a 
man  who  may  one  day  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  why,  when  he 
was  asked  to  fix  a  case  in  exchange  for 
a  $50,000  to  $100,000  campaign  contri- 


bution, it  was  not  immediately  recognized 
as  a  bribe?  Is  that  an  unfair  question 
to  ask  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  same 
answer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
he  has  already  answered  that  particular 
question  whatever?  I  do  not  want  to 
force  the  Senator  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion if  he  has  answered  it  before.  I  will 
Just  stop. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Same  answer.  The  an- 
swer is  there  and  it  has  been  given  several 
times. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
want  me  to  repeat  the  question,  could 
he  Just  give  me  the  page?  He  says  it  has 
been  answered  three  or  four  times.  If 
he  could  give  me  one  page  or  one  sen- 
teaice  or  one  paragraph  in  any  record, 
anywhere,  then  I  wiU  agree  with  him. 
The  record  will  show — and  I  have  read 
the  record  and  transcript,  and  I  was 
there  at  least  as  often  as  any  member  of 
the  committee — that  that  question  was 
never  asked,  and  was  never  answered. 
I  wanted  to  ask  it,  but  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
refused  to  answer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Just  to  clear  up  an 
apparent  misimderstanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  it  was  not  to  the 
record  of  the  hearings  I  was  referring; 
it  was  to  the  colloquy  occurring  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  recent  ques- 
tions, several  in  number,  all  of  them  simi- 
l£u-,  were  propounded,  and  they  were  an- 
swered. It  is  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
two  Senators. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  respectfully  submit  I 
have  never  asked  that  question  before 
just  now.  That  is  why  I  was  suggesting 
the  Senator  was  answering  a  question 
that  wius  not  asked.  I  do  not  see  too  much 
to  be  gained  by  this,  but  the  fact  is  that 
if  anybody  reads  the  record  of  what  we 
said,  or  what  was  testified  at  the  hear- 
ings, or  read  the  transcript  of  the  case 
in  New  York,  he  is  never  going  to  flnd 
an  answer  to  the  question  I  wanted  to 
put  to  Mr.  Klelndlenst:  did  he  recognize 
the  $50,000  or  $100,000  contribution  in 
exchange  for  fl^ng  the  case  as  a  bribe? 

That  is  a  reasonable  question  to  ask. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  very 
good  lawyer  and  makes  the  best  pos- 
sible case  out  of  the  facts  involved.  That 
even  he  cannot  answer  this  question 
does  not  go  to  his  credibility  or  his  ex- 
pertise, but  it  goes  to  the  fact  that  the 
case  does  not  have  any  legs  to  stand  on. 
We  cannot  take  Justice  Department  doc- 
trine or  ABA  canons  to  substantiate  a 
future  Attorney  General's  refusal  to  an- 
swer a  question  that  is  a  pretty  im- 
portant question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
rise  against  my  better  Judgment.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  smswered  that 
question  several  times,  but  the  best  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
own  language.  This  area  was  explored 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  court  by 
Mr.  Carson's  defense  counsel.  He  an- 
swered imder  oath,  in  open  court.  That 
transcript  is  in  printed  form,  and  I  see 
no  reasonable  necessity  for  requiring  him 
to  go  into  the  matter  again  before  the 
committee  when  his  solid  judgment  was 
that  it  would  have  constituted  a  viola- 


tion of  the  rules  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  probably  be  a  basis  for  preju- 
dicing either  the  defendant's  or  Govern- 
ment's case  or  both. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  so  that  this 
csm  be  in  continuity  here,  let  me  take 
the  excerpts  from  the  transcript.  Any- 
body who  wants  to  read  the  entire  court 
transcript  can  do  so,  but  the  pertinent 
excerpts  are  as  follows : 

Question.  After  learning  what  you  learned 
on  December  l,  1970,  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  Investigation  Involv- 
ing Mr.  Carson,  did  you  then  consider  what 
had  happened  on  November  24  to  have  been 
a  bribe? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  are  you  really 
serious  about  that  last  answer? 

Answer.  WeU,  I  am  serious  about  it,  but 
I  have  to  explain  It,  Mr.  BrlU. 

Question.  No,  no.  Just  answer  the  ques- 
tion, please. 

Answer.  Yes,  I  am,  but  I  would  Uke  to 
explain  that  answer  if  I  may. 

Question.  Let  me  ask  you.  You  will  have 
a  chance  to  explain. 

He  never  got  a  chance  to  explain.  That 
is  as  close  as  he  got.  At  that  particular 
time,  for  some  reason,  he  wanted  to  say 
why  it  was  possible  to  go  for  a  week 
and  not  recognize  it  as  a  bribe,  and  why 
it  was  only  after  he  had  learned  that 
the  FBI  was  putting  a  bug  on  Carson 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  bribe.  Yet  he 
was  denied  the  opportunity  by  defense 
counsel.  However,  he  was  not  denied  by 
defense  counsel  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee;  he  just  plain  re- 
fused to  answer  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


MINING  AND  MINERALS  RESOURCES 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  8.  635. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Bekll)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  635)  to  amend  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  (a)  thto  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mining  and  Minerals  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1972". 

(b)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the  Nation 
Is  dependent  In  a  large  measure  on  the 
sound  exploration,  extraction,  processing,  and 
development  of  its  unrenewable  mineral  re- 
sources, and  In  order  to  supplement  the  Act 
of  December  31,  1970,  Public  Law  91-631, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  the  Congress 
declares  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and /or 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  investigations,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  exploration,  extraction,  proc- 
essing, development,  production,  and  the 
training  of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
in  the  fields  of  mining,  mineral  resources, 
and  technology. 
TITLE   I— STATE   MININa  AND   MINERAL 

RESOURCES    RESEARCH    INSTITUTES 

Sbg.  100.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  thereafter  the  sum  of 
9500,000,  for  each  participating  State)  to  as- 
sist It  In  establishing  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  a  competent  and  qualified  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  Institute,  cen- 
ter, or  equivalent  agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Institute")  at  one  college  or 
university  in  that  State,  which  college  or 
university  shall  be  the  tax-supported  school 
of  mines  or  a  tax-supported  college  or  uni- 
versity having  an  administrative  unit  such 
as  a  school  or  department  wherein  educa- 
tion and  research  are  being  carried  out  in 
the  minerals  engineering  fields:  Provided, 
That  (1)  such  moneys  when  appropriated 
shall  be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  dollar 
for  dollar  basis,  non-Federal  funds  which 
Bhall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
to  support  the  Institute;  (2)  if  there  Is  more 
than  one  such  college  or  university  In  a 
State,  funds  under  this  Act  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  a  designation  to  the  contrary  by 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid 
to  the  one  such  college  or  university  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  receive 
the  same  subject  to  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation that  such  college  or  university  has, 
or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have,  the 
capability  of  doing  effective  work  under  this 
Act:  (3)  two  or  more  States  may  coop>erate 
in  the  designation  of  a  single  Interstate  or 
regional  Institute,  in  which  event  the  sums 
assignable  to  all  of  the  cooperating  States 
shall  be  paid  to  such  institute;  and  (4)  a 
designated  college  or  university  may,  as  au- 
thorized by  appropriate  State  authority,  ar- 
range with  other  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  State  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  institute. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  in- 
stitute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  col- 
lege or  imiversity  with  which  It  is  affiliated 
to  conduct  competent  research,  investiga- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  experiments  on 
mineral  resource  problems  having  industry- 
wide application,  of  either  a  basic  or  prac- 
tical nat\ire.  or  both,  In  relation  to  mining 
and  mineral  resources  and  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  mineral  engineers  and  scientists 
through  such  research,  investigations,  dem- 
onstrations, and  experiments.  Such  research, 
investigations,  demonstrations,  experiments, 
and  training  may  include,  without  being 
United  to,  exploration;  extraction;  process- 
ing; development;  production  of  mineral  re- 
sources; mining  and  mlntral  technology;  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  minerals;  conservation 
and  best  use  of  available  supplies  of  min- 
erals; the  economic,  legal,  social  engineer- 
ing, recreational,  biological,  geographic,  eco- 
logical, and  other  aspects  of  mining,  mineral 
resources,  and  mineral  reclamation,  having 
due  regard  to  the  interrelation  on  the  natu- 
ral envirozmient,  the  varying  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  respective  States,  to  mining 
and  mineral  resource  research  projects  be- 
ing conducted  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments,  and  others,  and  to 
avoid  any  undue  displacement  of  mineral 
engineers  and  scientists  elsewhere  engaged 
in  mining  and  mineral  resources  research. 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  thereafter  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000  annually,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
appropriated  shall  be  made  available  to  In- 
stitutes to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of 
specific  mineral  research  and  demonstration 
projects  of  Industrywide  application,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken,  including 
the  expenses  of  planning  and  coordinating 
regional  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search projects  by  two  or  more  Institutes. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  among 
other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the  project 
to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during  which 
It  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications  of  the 


personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct  It, 
the  estimated  cost,  the  Importance  of  the 
project  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State  con- 
cerned, and  Its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  theretofore  pursued  or  being 
pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  training  of  mining 
and  mineral  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
the  extent  of  participation  by  nongovern- 
mental sources  In  the  project.  No  grant  shall 
be  made  under  said  subsection  (a)  except 
for  a  project  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  all  grants  shall  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  merit  of  the  project,  the 
need  for  the  knowledge  which  it  Is  expected 
to  produce  when  completed,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity It  provides  for  the  training  of  in- 
dividuals as  mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 
Sbc.  102.  Sums  avaUable  to  Institutes  imder 
the  terms  of  sections  100  and  101  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  him.  The  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  section  100  of  this  Act  for 
scholarships,  graduate  fellowships,  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships.  Each  institute  shall  set 
forth  Its  plan  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and  sci- 
entists under  a  curriculum  appropriate  to 
the  field  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral 
engineering  and  related  fields;  set  forth  poli- 
cies and  procedures  which  assure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  wiU  supplement  and,  to 
the  extent  practicable.  Increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  In  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds,  be  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  In  no  case  supplant 
such  funds;  have  an  officer  appointed  by  its 
governing  authority  who  shall  receive  and 
account  for  all  funds  paid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  September  of  each  year,  on  work 
accomplished  and  the  status  of  projects  un- 
derway, together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  amounts  received  under  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  of  its  disbiusementa  on  schedules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If  any  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  authorized  receiving 
ot&ceT  of  any  Institute  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  by  any  action  or  contin- 
gency be  found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been 
improperly  diminished,  lost,  or  misapplied,  it 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  concerned  and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropria- 
tion shall  be  allotted  or  paid  to  any  Insti- 
tute of  such  State. 

Skc.  103.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  in  addition  to  being  available 
for  expenses  for  research,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  training  conducted  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  shall  also  be  avail- 
able for  printing  and  publishing  the  results 
thereof  and  for  administrative  planning  and 
direction.  The  institutes  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams tmder  this  Act  In  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies 
and  Individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  mining  and  mineral  resources 
problems  involved,  and  moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  planning, 
coordinating,  and  conducting  such  cooper- 
ative research. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act  and, 
after  full  consultation  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire a  showing  that  Institutes  designated 
to  receive  funds  have,  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have,  the  capability  of  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  Act,  participate 


In  coordinating  research  initiated  under  this 
Act  by  the  institutes,  indicate  to  them  such 
lines  of  Inquiry  as  to  blm  seem  most  Im- 
portant, and  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  co- 
operation, by  and  between  the  Institutes 
and  between  them  and  other  research  orga- 
nizations, the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  other  Federal  establish- 
ments. 

On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  whether  the  require- 
ments of  section  102  have  been  met  as  to 
each  State. 

The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  expen- 
ditures, and  work  of  the  Institutes  In  all 
States  iinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary's  report  shall  indicate  whether  any 
portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  State  has  been  withheld 
and.  If  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tionship existing  between  any  of  the  colleges 
or  luilversities  under  whose  direction  an  in- 
stitute is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  In  which  it  is  located,  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  In  any  way  be  construed 
to  authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of 
education  at  any  college  or  luUversity. 

ITTLE      n— ADDIIIONAL      MININO     AND 

MINERAL         RESOURCES         RESEARCH 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  200.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  |10,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1973,  increasing  $3,- 
000,000  annually  for  five  years,  and  contin- 
uing at  $20,000,000  annually  thereafter  from 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  grants,  con- 
tracts, matching,  or  other  arrangements  with 
educational  Institutions;  private  founda- 
tions or  other  institutions;  with  private  firms 
and  individuals;  and  with  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  agencies,  to  undertake 
research  into  any  aspects  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources  problems  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  are  not 
otherwise  being  studied.  The  Secretary  shall. 
Insofar  as  It  Is  practicable,  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  Institutes  designated  In  section  100 
of  this  Act  to  perform  such  special  research, 
authorized  by  this  section,  and  shall  select 
the  institutes  for  the  performance  of  such 
special  research  on  the  basis  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  personnel  who  will  conduct 
and  direct  It,  the  nature  of  the  facilities 
available  In  relation  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  research  project,  special  geographic, 
geologic,  or  climatic  conditions  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  institute  In  rela- 
tion to  any  special  requirements  of  the  re- 
search project,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  provide  opportunity  for  training  indi- 
viduals as  mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 
TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  300.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
of  private  institutions  and  individuals,  to  as- 
sure that  the  programs  authorized  in  this 
Act  will  supplement  and  not  duplicate  estab- 
lished mining  and  minerals  research  pro- 
grams, to  stimvUate  research  in  otherwise 
neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a  com- 
prehensive, nationwide  program  of  mining 
and  minerals  research.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  generally  available  information  and  re- 
ports on  projects  completed,  In  progress,  or 
planned  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in 
addition  to  any  direct  publication  of  infor- 
mation by  the  institutes  themselves. 

Sec.  301.  Nothing  in  this  Act  U  intended  to 
give  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Interior  any  authority  or  sur- 
veillance over  mining  and  mineral  resources 
research  conducted  by  any  other  agency  of 
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the  Federal  Government  or  as  repealing, 
gnperseding,  or  diminishing  existing  au- 
thorities, or  responsibilities  tf  any  agency 
ol  the  Federal  Government  to  plan  and 
conduct,  contract  for,  or  assist  in  research 
in  its  area  of  responsibility  and  concern  with 
mining  and  mineral  resources. 

Sec.  302.  Contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  mining  and  mineral  resoiuces  research 
work  authorized  under  this  Act  with  an  In- 
ftltute,  educational  institution,  or  nonprofit 
organization  may  be  undertoken  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3684  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  when,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tdvance  payments  of  initial  expense  are  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  such  work. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriated 
funds  may  be  expended  pursuant  to  authori- 
zation given  by  thU  Act  for  any  scientific  or 
technological  research  or  development  tuitlv- 
Ity  imless  such  expenditure  is  conditioned 
upon  provisions  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  to  be  effective  to  Insure  that 
all  Information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  (with  such  exception 
and  limitation  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine, after  consultotlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  be  necessary  In  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense)  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  section  shall  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  background  patent  relating 
to  any  such  activity  of  any  rights  which  that 
owner   may   have   under   that   patent. 

Sec.  304.  There  shall  be  established.  In  such 
agency  and  location  as  the  President  deter- 
mines to  be  desirable,  a  center  for  catologlng 
current  and  projected  scientific  research  in 
all  fields  of  mining  and  mineral  resources. 
Each  Federal  agency  doing  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research  shall  cooperate  by 
providing  the  cataloging  center  with  infor- 
mation on  work  underway  or  scheduled  by 
it.  The  cataloging  center  shall  classify  and 
maintain  for  general  use  a  catalog  of  min- 
ing and  mineral  reso\irces  research  and  in- 
vestigation projects  in  progress  or  scheduled 
by  all  Federal  agencies  and  by  such  non-Fed- 
eral agencies  of  government,  colleges,  iml- 
verslties,  private  institutions,  firms,  and  In- 
dividuals as  voluntarily  may  make  such  in- 
formation available. 

Sec.  306.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify  agency 
responsibility  for  Federal  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research  and  provide  for  inter- 
agency coordination  of  such  research.  In- 
cluding the  research  authorized  by  this  Act. 
Such  coordination  shall  include  (a)  contin- 
uing review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide program  in  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research,  (b)  Identification  and 
elimination  of  duplication  and  overlap  be- 
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tween  two  or  more  -agency  programs,  (c) 
Identification  of  technical  needs  in  various 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  cate- 
gories, (d)  recommendations  with  respect  to 
allocation  of  technical  effort  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  (e)  review  of  technical  man- 
power needs  and  findings  concerning  man- 
agement policies  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  Government-wide  research  effort,  and  (f ) 
actions  to  facilltote  interagency  conmiunica- 
tlons  at  management  levels. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretory  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mining  and  Minerals  Resources  Research 
composed  of — 

(1)  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  his 
delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  or 
his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(5)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; and 

(6)  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretory 
may  appoint  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretory  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  involving  or  re- 
lating to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with,  and  consider  recommendations 
of,  such  Committee  in  the  conduct  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  and  the  mak- 
ing of  any  grant  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  Stote, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  during  which  they 
are  performln  gCommlttee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  comi>€nsation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GEJ-IS  as 
provided  in  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  shall,  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
of  sections  5703  and  5704  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  related  expenses. 

Sec.  307.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"Stote"  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  establish  mining  and  mineral  re- 
search centers,  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  mining  and 
minerals  research,  to  supplement  the  act 
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of  December  31, 1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Allott,  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  next  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  now  speaking,  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes — all 
of  which  will  be  as  in  legislative  session. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  in  executive  ses- 
sion will  resume  its  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst  for  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

No  rollcall  votes  are  anticipated  for 
Monday.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
tliat  unforeseen  developments  could  not 
arise  which  would  necessitate  rollcall 
votes;  but  the  leadership  does  not  ex- 
pect any  at  this  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ewjcordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3:40  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  in  ex- 
ecutive session  imtil  Monday,  Jime  5, 
1972,  at  12  noon. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  swi?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


DEDICATION  CEREMONIES— THE 
GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  LOCK  AND 
DAM 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress, in  Public  Law  92-229,  approved  by 
the  President  February  15  of  this  year, 
designated  an  important  waterway  pro- 
ject in  Alabama  as  the  "George  W.  An- 
drews Lock  and  Dam"  in  honor  of  our 
late  distinguished  and  beloved  colleague, 
George  Andrews,  of  Union  Springs,  Ala. 


The  dedication  ceremonies  took  place 
on  Friday,  May  26. 

George's  wonderful  and  gracious  wife, 
Elizabeth — now  also  honored  as  our  col- 
league here  in  the  House — spoke  at  the 
ceremonies.  Her  words  were  moving  and 
eloquent,  coming  as  they  did  from  a 
grateful  heart. 

Another  distinguished  Alabamian. 
Adm.  Tom  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  delivered  the  principal 
remarks  at  the  memorial  luncheon  in 
Dothan,  Ala.  He  and  George  were  very 
special  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  George's 
countless  friends  here  in  the  legislative 
branch — Including  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  which  I  head 
and  upon  which  George  served  with  such 
distinction  for  so  many  years — will  want 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  these 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  imder  leave 
granted  I  am  including  them  at  this 
point: 

RzMABKs  or  Hon.  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Georgs) 
Andrews 

My  gratitude  is  as  deep  and  wide  as  the 
Chattahoochee  today,  because  I  know  how 
much  this  project  meant  to  Oeorge.  It  meant 
so  much  that.  In  order  to  obtain  the  initial 
fimds,  he  bucked  his  committee  chairman 
and  became  a  crusader  among  the  committee 
members  and  only  managed  to  get  the  project 
approved  by  one  vote ! 

He  came  home  that  night  chuckling  as  he 
announced,  "We  got  our  nose  under  the 
tent!" 

He  preached  the  benefits  up  and  down  the 
banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  becaiise  he  real- 
ized the  future  of  the  economy  of  our  sec- 
tion must  have  a  drastic  boost. 

I  know  how  thrilled  and  pleased  George 
was  when  It  was  first  proposed  that  the  lock 
and  dam  be  named  for  him.  However,  he  un- 
derstood why  It  could  not  be  done  at  that 
time.  I  know  he  hoped  It  would  be  done  some 
day. 

The  only  regret  I  think  he  ever  had  over 
his  years  In  Congress  was  that  he  realized  he 
had  missed  a  lot  of  the  "growing  up"  time 
with  his  children.  I  believe  he  thought  the 
George  W.  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam  wo\ild  be 
a  legacy  that  would  be  meanlngfiil  to  his 
children  and  prove  that  his  many  absences 
were  worthwhile. 

But  what  he  wanted  most  of  all  was  to 
see  his  dream  for  the  great  Chattahoochee 
come  true.  This  dream  has  come  a  long 
way  toward  realization,  but  we  must  not 
falter  untu  it  Is  completely  realized,  with 
all  the  economic  growth  and  recreational 
benefits  that  It  will  bring  to  the  section 
that  George  loved  so  much. 

And  so  my  heart  Is  filled  with  appreciation 
today.  I  am  grateful  to  the  people  ot  the 
district  beca\ise  vrlthout  their  love  and  sup- 
port this  ceremony  could  not  have  occurred. 
I  am  grateful  to  Congress  for  passing  the 
resolution  that  the  lock  and  dam  be  named 
for  George  Andrews. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Trl-Rlvers 
Waterway  Development  Authority  have 
worked  untiringly  with  the  details  for  this 
day.  To  them,  I  say,  "Thank  you." 

RecenUy  I  attended  a  special  briefing  for 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam. I  did  not  know  until  I  arrived  at  the 
briefing  that  my  own  very  distinguished  con- 
stituent would  be  in  charge. 

I  knew  what  a  great  man  he  was;  I  knew 
how  capable  he  was;  but  my  heart  thrilled 
at  the  wonderful  remarks  made  to  me  after- 
ward about  our  great  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  by  Members  of  the  House. 

He  instilled  confidence  because  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  completely  Informed  of  the 
situation  and  more  than  equal  to  the  tasks 
ahead. 

I  am  deeply  touched  that,  as  ousy  as  he 
is,  and  as  burdened  with  the  defense  of  our 
nation  as  he  Is,  Tom  Moorer  came  here  to- 
day to  honor  George. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
to  Dr.  Staples,  and  all  my  friends  from  home 
up  and  down  the  Chattahoochee  Valley  and 
our  neighboring  States  for  their  presence 
here  today. 

But  most  of  all,  I  am  grateful  to  George 
for  the  mantle  of  respect  and  honor  that 
he  has  thrown  to  me  and  our  children. 

As  I  sat  in  the  House  Chamber  Monday 
of  this  week,  listening  to  the  debate  with 
one  ear  and  trying  to  think  what  I  would  say 
today,  I  looked  toward  the  celling  of  that  awe- 
some and  historical  room.  My  eyes  feU  on  a 
plaque  over  the  gallery  door  In  back  of  the 
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Speaker's  rostrum,  and  there,  carved  in  mar- 
ble, were  the  vrords  of  Daniel  Webster: 

"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  power,  biilld  its  institutions, 
promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see  wheth- 
er we  also  in  o\ir  day  and  generation  may  not 
perform  something  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered." 

By  your  action  today,  you  have  Judged 
George  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Por  our 
children,  and  for  Oeorge  and  me,  "Thank 
you. 

Address  bt  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer 

I  have  a  very  special  reason  for  wanting  to 
make  this  speech  today.  Oeorge  Andrews  was 
a  very  special  friend. 

We  gather  at  this  memorial  luncheon  In 
Dothan  to  honor  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  for  twenty-eight  years  served  with 
endless  devotion  the  people  of  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  country  as  a  United  States 
Congressman.  Later  today  we  will  gather  for 
special  ceremonies  at  the  lock  and  dam  at 
Columbia  which  now  bear  the  name  George 
W.  Andrews  Lock  and  Dam.  In  a  House  res- 
olution sponsored  by  Bill  Dickinson  and  his 
colleagues,  and  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Nixon  on  February  15th  of  this  year,  this 
public  recognition  of  and  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing Alabamlan  became  official.  It  is  a 
Just  and  fitting  tribute.  His  honorable  name 
is  now  permanently  united  with  this  Public 
Works  project  to  which  he  so  greatly  con- 
tributed. Certainly,  he  more  than  any  other 
taade  possible  the  dam  at  Columbia,  Alabama. 

As  we  look  forward  to  today's  special  cere- 
monies for  the  Oeorge  W.  Andrews  Lock  and 
Dam,  I  think  it  proper  that  we  refiect  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  parallelism  between 
George  Andrews'  career  In  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentativee  and  the  development  of  the 
Ghattahoochee-Fllnt-Apalachlcola  Water- 
ways System. 

Soon  after  George  was  elected  to  the  House 
in  1944,  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1945 
and  1946  was  approved,  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  development  of  the  entire  Tri-Rlver  Basin, 
and  authorized  an  initial  development  to 
provide,  among  other  things,  a  barge  chan- 
n^  from  the  Gulf  Intercoastal  Waterway  at 
Apalachlcola,  Florida  to  Phenlx  City  and  Co- 
lumbus on  the  Chattahoochee.  With  Ala- 
bama's Third  District  bordering  the  west 
bank  of  the  Chattahoochee,  it  was  instinctive 
that  George's  Interest  in  this  project  was  to 
be  a  lasting  and  energetic  one.  Even  before 
the  basin  development  was  Intlated  in  1047  he 
could  foresee  the  future  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama — ^the  potential  for  Industrial 
development,  regulated  water  supply,  flood 
control,  hydroelectric  power,  and  recreational 
development.  George  Andrews  was  deter- 
mined to  iise  his  Influence  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
nourish  and  support  this  basin  development 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
he  did  Just  that.  Over  the  years,  the  project 
was  not  without  its  problems — problems  of 
great  moment  and  problems  tinged  with 
some  levity.  In  these  problems  George  An- 
drews was,  by  choice,  fully  involved. 

The  Initial  development  plan  included  the 
construction  of  four  dams;  the  Jim  Woodruff 
Dam  and  Lock  on  the  Apalachlcola  River  near 
Chattahoochee;  the  dam  and  lock  at  Coliun- 
bia  which  originally  bore  the  name  of  that 
city;  the  Walter  F.  George  Dam  and  Lock 
near  Fort  Gaines,  and  the  Buford  Dam  on  the 
Upper  Chattahoochee.  The  four  dams  and  the 
necessary  locks  formed  a  compleite  navigation 
and  waterway  system,  with  operation  of  the 
complete  system  dependent  upon  the  devel- 
(^ment  of  each  link  In  the  chain.  By  1958, 
the  Jim  Woodnifl  Lock  and  Dam  and  the 
Buford  Dam  had  been  completed,  work  at  the 
Fort  Gaines  Lock  and  Dam  was  underway, 
but  construction  of  the  lock  and  dam  at  Co- 
lumbia had  no>t  been  initiated.  Furthermore, 
there  were  no  fimds  in  the  President's  F7 
1959  budget  request  to  commence  the  project. 
During  the  FT  1059  budget  hearings  Qtargt 
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appeared  before  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  to  explain  the  neccMtty 
for  commencing  the  project.  He  pointed  out 
the  need  to  begin  work  in  1969  in  order  that 
construction  of  the  Columbia  Dam  and  Lock 
be  completed  concurrently  with  the  Port 
Gaines  Dam  and  Lock  and  thus  make  tlM 
full  system  operable.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  omission  of  tiie  Columbia  Lock  and  Dam 
from  the  system  would  ao  reduce  the  naviga- 
tlon  benefits  as  to  make  the  waterway  lack 
economic  justification.  And  he  pointed  out  In 
his  Inimitable  fashion  that  "It  had  been  said 
that  without  the  dam  at  Columbia  the  whcde 
project  was  not  worth  a  damn."  Accordingly 
construction  of  the  project  was  begun  in  19M 
and  substantially  completed  in  1963  concur- 
rently with  completion  of  the  Walter  P. 
Oeorge  project.  The  hand  of  George  W.  An- 
drews had  made  its  Indelible  impreaslon. 

So  the  record  speaks  for  Itself.  With  in- 
creasing success  George  Andrews  worked  hard 
and  long  In  support  of  this  great  tri-State 
river  sysrtcm.  His  vision  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  area  served  by  this  sys- 
tem Is  becoming  a  reality.  We  can  all  be 
thankful  for  his  efforts.  And  we  can  all  be 
thankful  that  his  gracious  and  lovely  wife, 
Elizabeth,  whom  Mrs.  Moorer  and  1  count 
among  oiir  dearest  friends,  is  carrying  on 
George's  work  In  the  true  Andrews'  spirit. 
As  recently  as  the  17th  of  this  month  Mts. 
Andrews  appeared  before  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  urge  con- 
tinued support  for  this  vital  project. 

Let  me  not  for  one  minute  imply  that 
George  Andrews'  Interest  in  this  great  basin 
development  overshadowed  his  Interest  in 
other  river  programs.  His  disttngulshed  col- 
leagues and  friends  most  appropriately  gave 
George  the  title  "Mr.  River  Development," 
noting  that  he  worked  In  behalf  of  the  other 
river  development  and  fiood  control  programs 
in  this  State  with  the  same  devotion  and 
effectiveness  as  for  the  Chattahoochee.  Every 
area  of  the  State  benefited  from  his  service. 
And  as  reported  by  the  Dothan  Eagle  in  1962, 
all  colleagues  working  for  projects  of  this 
type  in  their  own  districts  found  him  help- 
ful, imaginative,  and  productive,  and  partic- 
ularly effective  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  So  hla  service,  his  influence  and 
his  reputation  went  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  own  congressional  district.  He  was 
loved,  respected  and  cherished  by  people 
throughout  the  State  for  the  service  that  he 
rendered  not  Just  to  his  own  district  but  to 
his  State  and  his  country  as  well. 

George  Andrews  was  certainly  a  man  of 
many  virtue*.  You  will  understand  my  great 
respect  and  my  deep  appreciation  for  his  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  national  defense.  George 
was,  of  course,  a  conservative  man,  strongly 
opposed  to  and  dedicated  to  eliminating 
waste  in  the  Federal  Government,  Including 
the  Department  of  Defense.  But  In  his  view 
wasteful  spending  was  one  thing,  but  neces- 
sary spending  to  keep  our  Nation  militarily 
strong  and  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
q\iite  another.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  that 
tills  country  always  have  the  capability  to 
rapidly  put  our  troops  in  the  field  when  nec- 
essary and,  above  all,  to  support  them  onoe 
we  put  them  there.  He  was  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  our  vital  defense  programs  against 
the  arguments  of  those  who  sought  to  com- 
promise the  military  posture  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  economy.  Many  times  I  have 
heard  him  say,  "Don't  fight  imless  you  intend 
to  win." 

Oeorge  was,  I  am  certain,  the  first  veteran 
of  World  War  n  to  serve  in  the  Congress, 
released  from  active  duty  In  1944,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant (J.g.)  In  the  Navy,  to  fill  the  seat  in 
Congress  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  The 
Navy's  loss  was  the  people's  gain.  He  was 
their  great  champion — ^he  would  have  been 
a  great  admiral. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Oeorge  Andrews 
was  many  things  to  m»— «  Mend,  a  benefac- 
tor, and  my  repreaentatlv*.  We  have  all 
heard  the  saying:  "They  do  not  make  them 
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like  that  any  more."  I  am  not  sure  about 
that — fortunately  there  Is  a  George,  Jr. — ^but 
I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  make  enough  of 
them  like  George  Andrews. 

So  all  of  us  owe  a  great  debt  to  Oeorge 
Andrews.  To  his  wife  Elizabeth,  to  their  son 
George,  to  their  daughter  Jane,  and  to  all 
other  members  of  their  families,  let  us  at 
this  memorial  limcheon  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  convictions  of  Oeorge  Andrews,  that 
this  great  State  and  this  great  country  con- 
tinue to  flourish  and  grow.  He  woiild  be  for- 
ever proud  and  happy  that  we  do  so.  Thank 
you. 


PRESIDENT  DEFENDED  FOR  HIS  EF- 
FORTS TO  END  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  adage,  "he  who  hesitates  is  lost."  Our 
experience  in  Vietnam  clearly  bears  out 
the  wisdom  of  this  remark.  Now  that 
Presidait  Nixon  has  taken  a  bold  new 
step  to  chart  a  decisive  course  of  action 
in  Vietnam,  his  critics  want  a  return  to 
the  hesitation  policies  of  the  past.  A  con- 
stituent of  mine  has  a  most  eloquent  an- 
swer to  these  critics.  The  following  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Knoxvllle  News  Senti- 
nel provides  a  refreshing  answer  to  the 
critics  who  have  put  their  heads  in  the 
sand  thinking  it  will  make  the  war  go 
away: 

PREsn>ENT  Defended  for  Hm  Efforts  To  End 
Vietnam  War 

EorroR,  The  News  Sentinel: 

First  let  me  say  we  know  the  horror,  agony, 
the  grief  and  heartbreak  of  war.  My  husband 
served  overseas  in  Wilson's  World  War  I.  Our 
only  son  was  killed  In  action  in  Roosevelt's 
World  War  II.  Survivors  of  his  regiment  said 
"our  ammunition  was  rationed." 

We  had  Truman's  Korean  War.  He  refused 
to  allow  bombing  north  of  Yalu  River.  When 
Oen.  MacArthur  wanted  to  win,  and  could 
have,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  and 
ordered  home.  Truman's  no-win  policy  in 
that  part  of  the  world  created  conditions  that 
gave  aid  and  advantage  to  the  Communists 
and  greatly  strengthened  their  position. 

In  1960  Kennedy  campaigned  on  the  slogan 
"we  lost  prestige  under  Elsenhower,"  but  dur- 
ing those  light  years  we  were  Involved  In  no 
war,  the  Korean  treaty  was  signed  and  not 
one  single  American  serviceman  lost  his  life 
In  combat. 

A  short  while  after  Kennedy's  inaugura- 
tion, he  Involved  us  actively  in  Vietnam.  Our 
first  casualty  was  less  than  a  year  after  his 
administration  began — almost  11  years  ago. 

In  1964  Johnson  called  his  opponent  a 
"warmonger."  Ooldwater  thought  we  should 
and  could  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  soon 
after  Johnson's  Inauguration  he  forgot  all 
that,  and  escalated  our  forces  to  over  600,000. 
Did  we  win?  No,  still  the  same  old  no-win 
policy.  On  and  on  the  fighting,  the  casualties, 
killed  and  wounded,  mounting,  mounting. 

The  VS.  was  involved  in  all  four  of  these 
wars,  years  and  years  of  fighting  under  Dem- 
ocratic presidents — Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Kennedy,  Johnson,  litis  is  history.  The 
record  is  there  to  read. 

In  1969  Richard  Nixon  became  President. 
Immediately  he  was  damned,  criticized, 
blamed  for  all  the  stupid  mistakes  and  bad 
judgment  of  the  almost  eight  years  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Nixon  returned  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  senrlcemen.  Sanctuaries 
built  up  under  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
destroyed  and  our  casualties  greatly  reduced. 

Each  time  Nixon  was  greeted  with  crltl- 
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clsm  demonstrations.  Why?  Is  it  wrong  to 
try  and  win  a  war?  Is  It  wrong  to  try  to  pro- 
tect our  forces  committed  to  combat? 

When  military  targets  have  been  bombed 
in  North  Vietnam,  the  hue  and  cry  has  been 
awful.  But  when  civilians  are  ruthlesdy 
slaughtered  In  the  South,  hospitals,  theaters, 
hotels,  etc.,  hit — no  outcry.  The  April  27 
News-Sentinel  reported  "shrapnel  rained  on 
refugees  in  siege  of  Quang  Trt  City" — ^the 
bleeding  hearts  did  not  object. 

The  President's  talk  as  he  outlined  his 
blockade  and  mining  plan  was  magnificent. 
But  he  was  greeted  with  violent  criticism  in 
the  House  and  Senate — with  destructive 
threatening  mobs  and  demonstrations.  Sixty 
thousand  American  forces  are  still  in  Viet- 
nam, there  are  thousands  of  our  men  held 
prisoner.  Don't  Americans  of  all  parties  want 
o\ir  men  safely,  home?  It's  hard  to  under- 
stand, but  In  toying  to  end  a  war  he  did  not 
start,  Nixon  is  criticized,  damned,  even 
threatened  with  Impeachment. 

What  side  are  these  people  on? 

E.  A.  Craig. 


WHERE  ALL  THE  TAX  DOLLARS 
GO— RARICK  CONTINUES  HIS  RE- 
PORT TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOmSUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  some  of  the 
rsidical  and  extreme  uses  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  and  the  credit  of  our 
country.  I  insert  the  report  at  this  point: 
Rarick  Continttes  Hu  Report  to  His  People 
ON  Where  All  the  Tax  Dollars  Go 

President  Nixon,  while  encouraging  con- 
tinued one-third  UJS.  funding  of  the  UJT. 
budget  as  a  necessary  expenditure  to  pro- 
vide a  public  forum  for  leaders  of  the  world 
to  meet  and  talk  over  peaceful  solutions  to 
our  problems,  repudiated  any  effective  role 
of  the  U.N.  by  personally  holding  private 
meetings  with  the  Communist  party  leaders 
In  Peking  and  Moscow.  The  expense  of 
air  transportation,  security,  and  other 
arrangements,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the 
President  from  his  Job  in  Washington,  all 
represent  a  great  expense  to  our  government. 
While  much  of  the  expense  can  not  be 
itemized,  some  of  it  has  been  made  avail- 
able— even  though  it  has  received  little 
publicity.  For  example,  on  the  trip  to  Red 
China,  the  Chinese  reportedly  demanded 
an  advance  deposit  of  6.6  million  dollars  in 
VS.  gold  before  they  would  agree  to  the 
meeting  and  allow  the  conference  to  be 
televised  live  to  the  VS.  Then,  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  gifts,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  miisk  ox  to  China  and  bringing 
the  pandas  to  the  U.S.  was  $98,000,  while 
facilities  to  house  the  pandas  in  Washington 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  over  9500,000 — Just 
to  be  able  to  exhibit  the  gift  from  the  Chinese 
Communist  party.  What  the  American  people 
have  received  in  turn  other  than  loss  of 
face  and  loss  of  friendship  around  the  world 
still  has  not  been  evaluated  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

In  Russia,  where  our  President  offered  a 
toast  In  Russian  to  "eternal  glory  to  heroic 
Leningrad",  he  presented  to  the  Soviet  Party 
Chleftan  a  1972  Cadillac  donated  by  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  and  to  seal  the  new  arms 
limitation  treaty  gave  to  the  Soviet  Presi- 
dent and  Premier  rifles  with  special  tele- 
scopic scopes  and  appropriate  ammimitlon. 

Traditionally  peace-signing  ceremonies 
are  accompanied  by  the  release  of  white 
doves,  but  apparently  the  President's  ad- 
visers had  done  their  homework  and  were 
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aware  that  the  Communists  Podgomey  and 
Kosygin  were  old  time  revolutionaries  whose 
pet  hobby  1b  firearms.  The  symbolic  offering 
of  guns  to  an  opponent  sounded  more  like  a 
surrender  ceremony  than  agreement  for 
arms  limitations. 

The  most  publicized  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Russian  trip  has  been  the  announce- 
ment that  he  has  entered  into  a  signed 
agreement  with  the  Communist  Party  leaders 
which  will  slow  down  the  arms  race  and 
lead  to  world  peace  and  understanding. 
Little  Is  told  to  our  people  to  remind  them 
of  the  past  experience  with  Communist 
leaders  who  never  sign  an  agreement  unless 
it  Is  overwhelming  In  their  favor;  and  should 
it  end  up  to  their  dissatisfaction,  tear  up  the 
agreement  declaring  it  simply  a  piece  of 
paper.  What  did  the  American  people  really 
get  out  of  the  extra  expense  of  having  the 
President  go  to  Moscow  because  the  VJH.  Is 
Inept?  At  most,  we  have  given  our  people  a 
sense  of  false  security,  and  we  have  given 
the  Rxissian  leaders  the  added  advantage  of 
time. 

So  we  may  see  first  hand  who  made  the 
concessions  and  who  got  the  advantage  at 
the  Moscow  summit.  The  following  statement 
from  the  protocol  accompanying  the  agree- 
ment is  indicative: 

The  UJS.  may  have  no  more  than  710 
ballistic  missile  launchers  on  submarines 
(SLBMs)  and  no  more  than  44  modern  bal- 
listic missile  submarines.  The  Soviet  Union 
may  have  no  more  than  950  ballistic  missile 
launchers  on  submarines  and  no  more  than 
62  modem  ballistic  mlssUe  submarines. 

In  other  words,  the  treaty  limits  the  VS. 
to  44  ballistic  missile  submarines  while  the 
Russians  get  62,  and  our  country  can  have 
no  more  than  710  ballistic  missile  laimchers 
while  the  Russians  agree  to  limit  theirs  to 
950. 

In  traditional  American  do-gooderlsm,  we 
are  to  give  the  Ruissians  the  advantage  of  18 
more  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  240 
more  missiles — that  is  being  ballyhooed  as 
a  great  step  toward  maintaining  arms  bal- 
ance— parity.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  you  have  received  your  dollar's 
worth  as  well  as  whether  you  think  this  was 
a  fair  settlement  or  a  prelude  to  suicide. 
Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  implementation 
of  this  agreement  will  reduce  oiu:  country  to 
a  second-rate  military  power. 

Another  program  receiving  national  atten- 
tion these  days  is  revenue  sharing,  or  more 
appropriately,  under  the  bill  now  pending 
In  Congress,  the  State  and  Local  Assistance 
Act  of  1972.  The  pending  bill  supposedly 
would  return  some  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
to  the  states,  cities  and  local  communities 
with  populations  of  2600  "for  high-priority 
expenditures,  to  encourage  the  states  to  sup- 
plement their  revenue  sources,  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  collection  of  State  individual 
Income  taxes."  The  bill,  H.R.  14370,  would  re- 
distribute 95.3  bUllon  to  states,  of  which  $3.6 
billion  would  go  to  the  local  governments  In 
1972,  Increasing  to  a  level  of  $6.5  billion  by 
the  fourth  succeeding  year. 

Revenue  sharing,  that  Is  return  of  federal 
funds  to  state  and  local  agencies,  is  nothing 
new,  since  federal  funds  have  been  shared 
Tor  many  years  in  fields  of  education,  high- 
way construction,  airports,  welfare.  By  now, 
revenue  sharing  has  reached  every  facet  of 
our  endeavor  accompanied  by  its  ever-In- 
creasing federal  control  and  regulation.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  1971  our  State  of  Louisi- 
ana received  $163,990,062  in  federal  assistance 
or  revenue  sharing. 

The  latest  revenue  sharing  program  has 
been  tailored  mainly  to  ease  the  financial 
crisis  in  our  bigger  cities,  which  has  been 
caused  to  a  large  degree  by  federal  controls, 
regulations,  and  orders,  thus  causing  the 
flight  of  many  of  the  people  from  socio- 
economic experiments,  ever-increasing  taxes, 
and  refusal  of  the  local  people  to  increase 
their  taxes  to  pay  for  politlcaUy  motivated 
federal  programs.  As  a  result  of  the  mass 
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migration  from  our  cities  and  the  desire  ot 
the  local  leaders  to  participate  In  expensive 
federal  programs  and  prestige  projects,  most 
cities  and  municipalities  can  not  keep  pace 
with  revenues  meeting  expenditures — the 
money's  not  coming  in  as  fast  as  it's  going 
out. 

Certainly  the  plight  that  the  mayors  and 
local  officials  find  themselves  in  makes  it 
more  difficult  not  to  grasp  at  the  latest  fed- 
eral carrot  which  would  only  cost  the  tax- 
payers $5J3  billion.  Especially  Is  this  so  when 
we  consider  that  In  devaluing  the  dollar  last 
month,  the  taxpayers  were  forced  to  give  the 
international  banking  institutions  $1.6  bil- 
lion— ^roughly  i^  as  much  as  the  cost  of  rev- 
enue sharing — for  the  right  to  cut  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  Nor  does  it  make 
sense  to  continue  pouring  out  foreign  aid  to 
every  country  around  the  world  at  a  rate 
of  913,500,000,000  In  1972 — almost  2^^  times 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  revenue  sharing — 
to  participate  in  every  international  share- 
the-wealth  program  when  our  own  people  can 
use  It  for  improving  our  own  community  and 
helping  our  own  people — who,  after  all,  are 
the  ones  who  create  the  wealth. 

But  the  revenue  sharing  bill.  Hit.  14370,  is 
again  another  political  ploy  designed  for 
people-control  and  political  party-domina- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  proposed  an- 
nual revenue  sharing  to  the  parishes  In  our 
District: 

Ascension   $367,924 

East  Baton  Rouge 5,701,615 

East  Feliciana 284,155 

Livingston 401,  287 

St.   Helena 178,571 

St.   Tammany 561,129 

Tangipahoa    479,756 

Washington  202,225 

West   Feliciana 187,664 

On  a  per  capita  basis  we  In  Louisiana 
would  receive  $22.68  whUe  New  Tork  State 
would  receive  $35.20  per  person. 

This  is  not  fair,  nor  is  it  corrected  by  the 
persuasion  that  if  the  people  in  Louisiana 
raise  their  Stete  Income  taxes,  then  in  return 
they  can  receive  a  bigger  share  of  the  federal 
pie. 

While  the  states'  portion  of  the  revenue 
sharing  is  being  promoted  as  having  no 
strings  attached,  the  bill  restricts  the  use  of 
the  local  share  to  public  transportation,  pub- 
lic safety  and  environmental  protection — 
areas  in  which  federal  monies  have  already 
been  appropriated. 

Our  people  also  realize  that  with  federal 
funds  come  federal  controls.  Perhaps  no  more 
obvious  a  reminder  of  this  is  that  the  formula 
under  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  is  based  upon 
state  Income  taxes,  and  the  bill's  title  says  "to 
encourage  the  states  to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources" — in  other  words,  the  higher 
the  people  tax  themselves,  the  more  money 
they  would  receive  under  the  federal  formula. 
So  it  Is  not  surprising  that  Title  n  of  the 
bill  itself  reads.  "Federal  collection  of  state 
Individual  income  taxes.  .  ."  The  bill  provides 
that  the  state  can  agree  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment preempt  or  take  over  all  of  the  state 
income  tax  collections  and  give  all  civil  and 
criminal  powers  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  and 
Federal  Judges  in  lieu  of  state  officials.  In 
fact,  Title  n  even  provides  a  model  state 
Income  tax  law  so  that  all  states  might  have 
a  unified  tax  system. 

As  written,  the  law  would  authorize  In- 
ternal Revenue  people  full  access  to  all  state 
Income  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
reports  and  collections.  The  big  question 
posed  by  this  section  is  what  will  happen 
when  the  federal  government  has  collected 
the  states'  Income  taxes  and  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy decides  that  the  state  is  not  in 
compliance  with  some  guidelines  or  federal 
policy  cuts  off  the  state's  funds  and  leaves 
the  state  without  any  money  to  finance  its 
own  operations  adequately? 
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Perhaps  the  more  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening fact  is  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  CongresB,  which  passed  out  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill,  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings on  Increasing  the  national  debt  at  or 
near  the  same  time  that  the  Congress  will  be 
debating  the  Revenue  Sharing  BUI. 

The  national  debt — the  amount  that  the 
President  can  borrow  against  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  tT.S.  taxpayers — now  has  a 
maximum  celling  of  $450  billion,  which 
means  that  the  interest  alone  on  the  out- 
standing debt  will  exceed  $25  billion  this 
year.  Think  of  it — $25  billion  which  won't 
create  any  jobs  or  fund  any  Federal  pro- 
grams— almost  five  times  as  much  as  the 
coet  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program,  yet  few 
people  express  any  concern  about  this  fiscal 
Irresponsibility.  The  new  debt  ceiling  re- 
quest will  probably  be  for  $30  billion  more, 
or  a  total  national  debt  authorization  of  $480 
billion.  The  budget  contained  a  programed 
deficit  of  $44.7  billion  for  this  year.  Already 
there  is  talk  about  the  new  increase  In  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  following  the  Presidential 
election  this  fall. 

Certainly  our  country  and  our  people  have 
the  wealth  and  productivity  to  provide  for 
everything  that  the  people  themselves  want 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for;  but  we  cannot 
continue  to  support  every  international 
boondoggle  nor  supply  our  fighting  men  to 
combat  every  brush  fire,  and  still  expect  to 
fulfill  the  needs  and  desires  of  our  people  at 
home.  Fiscal  responsibility  must  receive  high 
priority. 

There  needs  to  be  an  accountability  and 
only  time  will  tell  whether  it  will  come  from 
the  people  or  the  bureaucrats. 
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PUmNQ  POLITICS  FIRST.  AMERICA 
SECOND 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


JOE  YOUNG  AND  PHIL  SHANDLER 
HONORED  FOR  LABOR  WRITING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore Newspaper  Guild,  at 
its  annual  award  ceremony,  recently 
honored  Joseph  Young  and  Philip 
Shandler  of  the  Washington  Star  for 
outstanding  labor  reporting. 

As  one  who  follows  closely  matters  of 
concern  to  Federal  and  postal  workers, 
I  feel  the  recognition  is  richly  merited. 
They  were  the  first  winners  of  the  Prank 
C.  Porter  Memorial  Award  in  the  newly- 
established  category  of  labor  reporting. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Star's 
syndicated  Federal  Spotlight  column,  as 
well  as  through  individual  stories,  Joe 
Yoimg  and  Phil  Shandler  work  as  a  top- 
notch  team  in  covering  the  wide-ranging 
developments  as  they  apply  to  this  large 
group  of  workers  located  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  greatest  concentration 
being  here  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  Federal  complex  is  ever-changing 
in  its  makeup,  As  a  result,  there  is  in- 
tense interest  in  the  progress  or  lack  of 
progress  on  these  chajiges  and  their  im- 
pact on  the  employees  and  their  families, 
as  well  as  on  Individual  commimlties. 

In  keeping  close  tabs  on  this  broad 
front,  Joe  and  Phil  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  learn 
that  they  have  been  given  due  recogni- 
tion by  their  peers. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  once  prided  themselves  In 
putting  America  first  and  partisan  poli- 
tics second;  we  said  that  partisanship 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  our  shores.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  no  longer  the  case  today. 
Almost  daily  we  see  examples  of  ambi- 
tious politicans  seeking  to  divide  America 
in  an  effort  to  create  a  climate  favorable 
to  their  political  ends. 

Some  of  the  so-called  leaders  who  were 
responsible  for  getting  us  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  tragic  Vietnam  conflict  are 
now  screaming  to  end  our  involvement 
regardless  of  consequences  while  ignoring 
the  success  of  President  Nixon  in  dramat- 
ically reducing  our  participation  in  com- 
bat there.  Having  erred  in  the  past,  they 
would  seek  to  erase  their  culpability  by 
erring  as  grandly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  Congress  was  treated  to  such  a 
display  recently  with  the  testimony  of 
Clark  Clifford,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  Clifford's  astonishing 
testimony  was  placed  In  proper  perspec- 
tive by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  in  a  column  in  the 
May  28  edition  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Here,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  what  Mr.  Noyes  had  to  say: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  28,  19721 
Clark  Clutord  and  the  Locic  of 
Partisanship 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

One  can  only  sympathize  with  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers.  The  gratuitous  ad- 
vice we  are  getting  on  how  to  get  out  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  from  the  people  who  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  getting  us  into  the  war 
in  the  first  place  is  both  astonishing  and  a 
bit  sickening. 

Rogers'  comments  on  the  subject  were  pro- 
voked recently  by  the  testimony  of  Clark 
Clifford  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Clifford,  a  sometime  hawk  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  and 
briefly  secretary  of  defense,  has  had  several 
profound  changes  of  heart  since  his  days  as 
a  prominent  adviser  of  presidents. 

Today  he  Is  generously  willing  to  share  the 
blame  with  everyone  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  In  his  current  view,  there  never  have 
been  any  stakes  of  any  real  consequence  to 
the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
whole  affair  was  the  result  of  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding.  His  present  concern  is 
that  President  Nixon  should  face  up  to  the 
consequences  and  forthrightly  admit  a  total 
defeat  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Clifford  is  more  than  ready  to  concede  that 
Nixon's  policy  of  Vietnamlzation — including 
the  withdrawal  of  a  half-million  American 
troops  from  Vietnam — has  been  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. Far  from  a  prescription  for  ending  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  the  war,  he  argues,  it  Is 
a  formula  for  insuring  its  indefinite  continu- 
ation. As  he  sees  it — perhaps  accurately — it 
has  not  strengthened  the  Saigon  government 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  withstand  future 
assaults  from  the  North,  nor  weakened  it 
sufficiently  to  force  a  settlement  on  Hanoi's 
terms. 

The  former  secretary  of  defense  is  quite 
definite  about  the  way  President  Nixon 
should  deal  with  the  situation.  He  should  not 
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support  the  Saigon  regime  against  an  all-out 
attack  from  the  north — particularly  If  this 
support  threatens  our  relations  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Resistance  to  the  Com- 
munist (tensive — including  the  mining  of 
the  harbors  of  North  Vietnam — la,  In  his 
view,  a  dangerous  exercise  in  futUlty. 

The  alternative  which  Clifford  suggests  is 
wonderfully  simple. 

The  United  States  should  set  a  "date  cer- 
tain" for  the  final  withdrawal  of  all  American 
military  personnel  from  Indochina  and  at  the 
«ame  time  should  end  all  ground,  naval  and 
air  support  for  the  Saigon  regime.  In  return 
for  this,  the  North  Vietnamese  would  (it  Is 
hoped)  return  aU  American  war  prisoners 
and  agree  to  refrain  from  attacks  on  depart- 
ing American  troops. 

Such  an  arrangement,  in  Clifford's  view, 
would  bring  al>out  a  prompt  end  of  the  war. 
It  Is  his  "firm  conviction  that  if  this  plan 
were  agreed  to,  political  forces  would  sur- 
face in  South  Vietnam  that  would  institute 
negotiations  between  the  Vietnamese  lead- 
ing to  an  overall  settlement."  And  that  settle- 
ment, needless  to  say,  would  be  on  terms 
dictated  by  Hanoi. 

Clifford,  of  course,  is  not  by  any  means 
alone  In  recommending  a  sellout  of  South 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
are  calling  for  much  the  same  thing,  in- 
cluding Sens.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  George 
McGovem.  The  change  that  President  Nixon 
is  prolonging  the  war  indefinitely  by  refusing 
to  arrange  for  the  defeat  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  is  fairly  standard  Democratic 
logic  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

One  also  can  understand  the  politics  of 
the  argument  well  enough.  If  Richard  Nixon 
were  to  take  the  advice  of  bis  Democratic 
critics  and  lose  the  war  between  now  and 
November,  he  almost  certainly  would  be 
defeated  for  re-election.  And  since  he  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  do  any  such  thing,  his  Demo- 
cratic critics  have  nothing  much  to  lose  in 
making  dire  predictions  about  the  course  of 
the  war  and  the  American  lnv<dvement  In 
it. 

Partisanship,  after  aU,  has  a  special  logic 
of  its  own.  It  is  not  exactly  a  rare  thing  In 
politics  that  our  elder  statesmen,  who  can 
perform  brilliantly  when  their  own  party  is 
in  power,  are  perfectly  capable  of  repudiating 
all  of  the  principles  they  have  stood  for 
when  they  find  tbemselevs  in  opposition. 
Whether  a  given'  policy  is  good  or  bad,  it 
seems.  Is  largely  a  question  of  whether  one 
wants  It  to  succeed  or  hopes  that  it  will 
faU. 

Clifford,  apparently,  has  his  heart  set  on 
failure.  So  far  as  he  Is  concerned,  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  South  Vietnam  should  survive 
as  an  independent  country,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  should  fail  in  their  current  offen- 
sive or  that  Nixon  should  succeed  in  extricat- 
ing the  United  States  from  the  war  without 
losing  it. 

In  order  to  assure  failure,  be  Is  ready  to 
repudiate  everything  that  this  country  has 
tried  to  do  over  the  last  seven  years  at  an 
enormous  cost  of  blood  and  tresisure  and  de- 
liberately sabotage  policies  which  he  himself 
helped  to  create.  It  Is  not  exactly  surprising 
that  Secretary  Rogers  finds  this  advice  both 
bewildering  and  somewhat  distasteful. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  I%>eaker.  In  his  ad- 
dress this  evening,  the  President  seemed 
genuinely  proud  to  have  helped  manuever 
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East  and  West  to  ix>sitions  where  genuine 
peace  for  many  years  Is  possible. 

He  warned  Congress  and  the  Nation 
against  blowing  it. 

For  example,  he  hinted  that  his  pro- 
grams for  improved  strategic  systems 
such  as  the  Trident  submarine  and  B-1 
bomber  must  be  supported,  otherwise 
time  will  erode  away  the  mutual  self-in- 
terest now  present  in  the  SALT  arrange- 
ments. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS— THE  U.S. 
SUPERSONIC  SUPERGOOP 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
voted  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  kill  the 
supersonic  transport  program  which  was 
already  well  underway  at  the  time — an 
action  that  set  this  Nation  on  the  road 
backward  in  international  aviation. 

The  real  consequences  of  this  ill-timed 
action  are  now  being  felt — and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  who  voted 
against  the  SST  must  now  be  having 
second  thoughts.  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the 
May  28  edition  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
News  on  this  very  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Second    Thoughts — ^The    U.S.    Sxjpersonic 

StTPESGOOF 

(Note. — A  former  Air  Force  officer  and  a 
nationally  recognized  aviation  writer  and 
editor,  Ansel  E.  Talbert  was  one  of  the  first 
U.S.  newsmen  to  make  a  fiight  in  the  British 
French  Concorde  SST  at  Mach  2 — 1,350  miles 
an  hour. ) 

(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Congress  killed  the 
supersonic  transport,  and  by  this  time  at 
least  some  of  those  who  voted  its  demise 
must  be  having  second  thoughts. 

Into  the  United  States  SST  prototype  de- 
velopment program  had  gone  eight  years 
of  intensive  research  and  actual  work  on  its 
hardware  by  some  of  the  nation's  top  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

Winding  up  all  contract  and  other  details 
of  the  eight-year-old  project  is  costing  some- 
thing over  $100  million  more  than  complet- 
ing it  would  have,  according  to  Department 
of  Commerce  testimony. 

The  Immediate  consequences  of  Congress' 
action  to  the  U.S.  economy,  the  U.S.  aero- 
space industry's  competitive  position  in  over- 
seas markets,  and  the  Industry's  morale  were 
extremely  bad — and  In  certain  cases  appall- 
ing. These  results  still  are  unfolding. 

The  long-range  economic  Implications  of 
what  has  taken  place  are  freightenlng.  Be- 
yond question,  they  have  blocked  the  creation 
of  tremendously  Important  sources  of  revenue 
which  during  the  next  two  decades  could 
have  been  applied  to  social  needs. 

Particular  victims  of  the  SST  cancellation 
are  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  approximately  $1.2 
billion  of  whose  money  was  blown  with  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it,  and  that  group  of  aircraft 
Industry  workers  having  the  highest  skills 
and  education.  The  latter  includes  many 
thousands  who  have  earned  through  years  of 
effort  a  real  stake  In  their  respective  com- 
munities; who  never  before  have  been  out  of 
work  for  a  lengthy  period,  and  who  wotUd  be 
Invaluable  assets  to  future  high-priority 
projects. 

Today,  a  large  part  of  that  group  has  ex- 
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hausted  unemployment  insurance  and  actu- 
ally is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
hunger. 

The  program  that  Congress  killed  was  Ini- 
tiated in  1963  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
who  called  an  American  SST  "a  national  ob- 
jective .  . .  essential  to  a  strong  and  forward- 
looking  nation." 

A  special  team  studying  future  goals  for 
U.S.  civil  aviation,  which  President  Kennedy 
had  api>ointed  Immediately  after  taking  of- 
fice In  January,  1961,  strongly  recommended 
"Intensified  efforts"  to  produce  such  an  air- 
craft. Informal  SST  studies  had  been  going 
on  since  1958. 

The  SST  development  program  which  the 
92d  Congress  killed  by  cutting  off  the  funds 
for  continuing  it,  would  have  given  the  U.S. 
two  prototypes  of  what  had  been  designed  to 
be  the  world's  largest,  fastest  and  most  ad- 
vanced and  economical  SST  and  paid  tor  100 
hours  of  fiight  testing  of  them. 

Tests  would  have  started  with  a  maiden 
flight  by  one  of  the  prototypes  late  this 
year.  This  testing  would  have  provided  many 
specific  answers  to  important  questions  re- 
lating to  SST  noise,  economics  and  influence 
on  the  environment,  for  which  the  U.S.  now 
will  have  to  depend  on  foreign  sources. 

Three  foreign  nations — Britain,  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union — have  benefitted  immeas- 
urably from  cancellation  of  the  U.S.  SST  pro- 
totype program.  It  gives  them  a  10-year  lead 
over  the  U.S.  in  this  crucial  field  of  future 
development. 

Although  a  bevy  of  anti-SST  critics  from 
the  U.S.,  headed  by  Professor  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  of  Harvard,  have  gone  abroad  to 
appear  on  European  TV  and  to  hold  press 
conferences  attacking  the  French-British 
Concorde  SST — ^possibly  to  cover  their  bets 
against  the  UJ3.  SST  project — testing  of  the 
Concorde  has  moved  along  swiftly  and  with- 
out bitch. 

(The  Concorde,  built  mostly  of  aluminum 
alloys,  is  designed  to  carry  128  passengers 
approximately  4,000  miles  at  a  speed  of  1,350 
miles  an  hour,  while  the  U.S.  SST,  con- 
structed largely  from  titanium,  would  have 
carried  298  passengers  over  a  similar  range 
at  1,800  miles  an  hour.) 

The  two  Concorde  prototypes,  now  Joined 
in  the  skies  by  the  first  preproductlon  model, 
already  have  amassed  over  250  hours  at  Mach 
1  (faster  than  sound).  A  total  of  16  Con- 
cordes are  now  being  built,  with  key  assem- 
blies ordered  built  for  six  more. 

Nearly  half  of  this  current  Concorde  time 
has  been  at  Mach  2  (roughly  1500  miles  an 
hour)  or  on  the  Mach  2  borderline. 

On  Thursday,  Michael  Heseltine,  Britain's 
Minister  of  Aerospace,  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corp.  had  Just  ordered  five  Con- 
cordes, and  taken  options  for  eight  more — 
and  planned  to  put  the  supersonic  aircraft 
into  regular  passenger  service  in  time  for  the 
summer  vacation  travel  season  of  1975. 
•  French  sources  close  to  France  s  Transport 
Minister  Jean  Cbamant  disclosed  that  a  sim- 
ilar order  from  Air  France  so^n  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Keith  Granville,  chairman  of  BOAC,  re- 
vealed that  initial  supersonic  fiight  schedules 
of  his  airline  called  for  two  round  trips  a  day 
between  New  York  and  London,  plus  serv- 
ice between  London  and  Sydney,  Australia, 
and  London  and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
and  between  London  and  Tokyo. 

BBANIFF    IS    KVALUATINO    CONCORDE 

In  the  VS.,  Harding  Lawrence,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Braniff  International,  re- 
vealed that  his  airline  was  stepping  up  final 
evaluation  of  the  Concorde  "frocn  an  engi- 
neering and  economic  standpoint."  A  Brmnlff 
pUots'  team  has  flown  the  French-British 
SST  and  pronounced  it  "an  outstanding  air- 
craft, aezodynamlcally  and  technologleally." 

If  the  latest  evaluation  proves  to  be  as 
positive  as  that  of  the  pilots,  Braniff  wUl 
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make  a  decision  "whether  to  buy  one,  two  or 
three  Concordes,"  Lawrence  said.  Branlff  al- 
ready has  three  Concorde  delivery  poeltlons. 

Lawrence  Is  known  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
corde Is  a  natural  for  BranlS's  long  Inter- 
continental overwater  routes  connecting  New 
York,  Miami  and  Los  Angeles  with  Lima, 
Peru,  and  ought  to  be  a  real  money-maker 
on  them.  It  would  cut  the  New  York-Lima 
flying  time  from  seven  to  three  and  one-half 
hours  and  chop  other  times  about  In  half. 

There  have  been  allegations  from  antl-SST 
g^ups  that  neither  the  Concorde  rust  any 
other  SST  will  be  allowed  to  operate  Into 
and  out  of  U.S.  airports. 

But  Jack  Shaffer,  head  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  says  there  Is  no 
national  law  or  regulation  which  would  bar 
such  flights,  and  a  local  attempt  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  to  ban  the  SST  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court. 

Not  too  much  is  known  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  Tupolev  Tu-144  SST — almost  ex- 
actly similar  In  design  to  the  Concorde,  but 
slightly  smaller.  It  Is  certain,  however,  that 
Its  test  program,  although  far  behind  the 
French-British  one  in  Mach  1  and  Mach  2 
hours  flown,  Is  going  ahead  steadily. 

The  Russians  are  believed  to  have  started 
out  with  two  prototypes  and  cracked  one  up 
(although  they  deny  the  latter).  In  any 
event  they  will  have  three  flying  before  this 
year's  end.  Already  they  are  carrying  out  in- 
tensive sales  efforts,  including  public  adver- 
tising, in  both  Commxinist-aligned  and  non- 
Communist  nations. 

The  fact  that  France  and  Russia  already 
had  supersonic  transports  and  undoubtedly 
would  move  into  the  international  market 
with  them  got  scant  attention  in  the  almost 
hysterical  antl-SST  campaign  in  this  coun- 
try. 

ProtMibly  the  most  amazing  aspect  of  the 
flght  that  killed  the  SST  was  the  wide  pub- 
licity consistently  given  by  several  influen- 
tial publications  to  scare  stories  based  on 
highly  iffy  ass\miptlons,  which  had  little  or 
no  solid  scientific  backing.  These  often  came 
from  "scientists"  having  fairly  impressive 
academic  credentials  and  connections,  but 
who  usually  were  not  in  the  field  about  which 
they  were  testifying. 

A  meteorologist  having  no  formal  medical 
training  who  had  urged  an  earlier  congres- 
sional committee  to  look  into  the  possibility 
that  visitors  from  outer  space  had  deliber- 
ately caused  the  famous  New  York  power 
blackout,  was  one  who  gave  extensive  and 
detailed  SST  testimony. 

Tt  was  he  who  suggested  that  a  fleet  of 
SSI's  operating  at  70,000  feet  or  so,  might 
bring  about  atmospheric  changes  which 
would  cause  widespread  skin  cancer. 

Economics  professors  turned  on  at  length 
about  such  matters  as  technical  design  as- 
pects of  the  SST,  political  scientists  went  on 
about  environmental  considerations,  and  so 
on. 

It  would  require  several  volumes  to  carry 
on  a  discussion  or  do  a  detailed  rebuttal  of 
allegations  such  as  those  that  SST's  would 
start  a  new  Ice  Age;  would  melt  the  polar 
Ice  caps  and  cause  oceans  to  rise;  would 
generate  sonic  booms  which  would  smash 
buildings,  scare  animals  and  marine  life  and 
create  "ecological  wastelands"  by  actually 
destroying  fauna  and  flora. 

The  testimony  of  some  recognized  scien- 
tific authorities  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
repute  are  worth  considering  as  a  means  of 
putting  the  various  antl-SST  statements  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

On  environmental  matters.  Dr.  Will  Kellog, 
chairman  of  the  work  group  on  climatic  ef- 
fects at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  associate  director  of  the  Na- 
tioixal  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  said: 

"I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  .  .  .  groas 
exaggerations  and  scientlflo  misstatements 
regarding  the  SST's  potentially  harmful  ef- 
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fects  upon  the  atmosphere  and  man's  en- 
vironment. 

"There  is  no  environmental  reason  ...  to 
delay  construction  of  two  prototype  UjS. 
SST's." 

ACOXTSnCS  EXPERT  DEFENDS  SST 

On  noise.  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek,  a  former 
Harvard  University  physicist  who  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  life  to  acoustics  and  noise 
prevention,  testified  that  "there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  technical  reason  why  a  com- 
mercial supersonic  transport  cannot  be  built 
which  will  be  acceptable  with  regard  to 
noise." 

The  "sonic  boom  problem"  has  become 
somewhat  academic.  This  is  because  airlines, 
manufacturers  and  national  government  and 
state  officials  all  have  been  in  agreement  for 
several  years  that  SST's  shovUd  not  operate 
supersonically  over  land  at  any  time. 

On  the  charge  that  SST  operations  would 
congest  existing  airports,  pollute  the  air 
above  and  between  them  and  caxise  "com- 
munity noise,"  the  Airport  Operators  Coun- 
cil International  wrote  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"We  see  the  SST  program  as  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  reduce  these,  while  improving 
air  transportation  service  through  an  orderly, 
well-planned  program  involving  interna- 
tional coordination  among  airport  and  air- 
line operators,  manufactvirers  and  govern- 
ment." 

Most  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  the 
"community  noise"  of  the  U.S.  SST — as  well 
as  that  of  the  European  models — will  be 
about  half  that  of  existing  Jet  transports. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-IU.)  was  the  chief 
exponent  of  an  argument  that  the  airlines 
really  didn't  want  an  SST.  His  views  would 
appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that  26 
of  them  put  $81  million,  which  they  could 
well  have  used  elsewhere,  into  the  SST  pro- 
gram. (They  got  it  back  after  cancellation.) 

And  Stuart  Tipton,  head  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  to  which  nearly  all  of  the 
major  U.S.  airlines  belong,  said  in  reply: 

"The  airlines  are  deeply  interested  in  an 
SST.  I  have  discussed  this  in  detaU  with  the 
presidents.  .  .  .  They  want  the  airplane. 
They  particularly  want  the  American  SST." 

The  senators  and  representatives  who  voted 
to  kill  the  SST  might  ponder  on  the  fact  that 
best  estimates  are  that  one  SST  carrying  300 
passengers  at  1,780  miles  an  hour  (Mach  2 
plus)  would  give  off  about  the  same  amount 
of  pollutants  per  mile  as  three  automobiles 
traveling  at  60  miles  an  hour. 

In  France,  there  was  no  real  opposition  to 
the  Concorde.  Among  Its  staunchest  defend- 
ers was  L'Humanlte,  official  organ  of  the 
French  Communist  party.  The  powerfiU  COT 
trade  union  group  in  Prance,  which  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  and 
other  U.S.  labor  groups  describe  as  "Commu- 
nist dominated"  also  backed  the  Concorde  to 
the  hUt. 

A  COT  pronouncement  relative  to  the  Con- 
corde said  solemnly,  with  a  "nobody-here- 
but-us-patriots"  air,  "Maintaining  our  aero- 
space industry  In  the  first  rank  at  the  inter- 
national level  is  Important  to  [France's]  na- 
tional independence." 

In  the  U.S.,  cancellation  of  the  SST  simply 
sent  the  taxpayers'  money  down  the  drain 
and  produced  next  to  nothing  in  return.  The 
major  salvage  items  have  been  some  research 
projects  and  investigative  studies. 

WilllEon  Magruder,  the  brilliant  test-pllot- 
engineer-deslgner  who  headed  up  the  SST 
program  when  it  was  killed  and  now  is  serv- 
ing In  the  White  House  as  a  special  science 
adviaor  to  President  Nlzon,  believes  that  it 
woxild  require  between  $1.5  billion  and  $2 
billion  to  reconstitute  the  two-prototype 
project. 

There  would  be  no  credit  carry-over  for  a 
future  U.S.  SST  from  the  $1.2  billion  already 
thrown  away.  Skilled  scientific  teams  whose 
members  had  been  working  together  for  years 
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have  been  broken  up;  advanced  technology 
hardware  melted  down  or  sold  for  Junk,  and 
participating  company  programs  wrecked. 

CANCXLLiATIOM'  CANCELLED  JOBS 

Within  a  month  after  the  cancellation  be- 
came effective  on  March  31, 1971,  between  13.- 
000  and  15,000  aircraft  workers,  scientists  and 
engineers  were  thrown  out  of  work.  This 
caused  and  still  is  causing  great  personal  dis- 
tress. 

The  three  largest  groups  of  SST  unem- 
ployed are  in  Seattle,  headquarters  of  the 
Boeing  Co.,  prime  contractors  for  the  SST  air- 
frame; Evandale,  Ohio  (near  Cincinnati), 
where  the  General  Electric  plant  responsible 
for  the  American  SST  engine  design  Is  lo- 
cated, and  In  New  York's  Suffolk  CoTinty. 
Long  Island. 

Suffolk  County  is  the  location  of  the  Re- 
public Division  of  Fairchlld  Corp.,  largest 
single  subcontractor  on  the  SST  project. 

But  there  were  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers in  at  least  40  states,  and  all  have  felt 
cancellation  effects  ranging  in  degree  from 
mild  to  extreme. 

Floyd  E.  (Red)  Smith,  international  presl- 
Ident  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  the 
world's  largest  organization  of  aerospace 
workers,  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  SST  layoffs  have  set  off  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  unemployment  In  supporting  indus- 
tries. In  the  sub-contracting  companies,  tool 
and  die  makers,  machinists,  lathe  operators, 
electricians,  engineers  and  many  others  have 
lost  their  Jobs.  And  this  goes  far  beyond  the 
companies  Involved  In  the  SST  program  di- 
rectly. It  is  hurting  car  salesmen,  home  build- 
ers, clothing  stores  and  a  great  many  others." 

Smith  estimates  that  the  prototype  pro- 
gram, although  Involving  around  14,000  work- 
ers and  scientists  directly,  actually  would 
have  generated  at  least  42,000  Jobs.  Had  there 
been  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  production 
after  a  thorough  testing  of  the  two  U.S.  SST 
prototypes,  some  60,000  workers  would  have 
been  employed  when  the  production  really 
got  going.  A  "ripple  effect"  would  have  cre- 
ated 100,000  more  Jobs  in  supporting  indus- 
tries. Smith  said. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  the  unem- 
ployment situation  has  become  Increasingly 
grave.  Testimony  a  few  days  ago  of  Rep. 
Brock  Adams  (D.,  Wash.)  whose  congres- 
sional district  includes  the  bard-hit  Seattle- 
Kings  County  area,  agrees  with  many  other 
surveys  that  the  situation  is  getting  worse 
instead  of  better. 

Backing  his  views  are  the  findings  of  the 
VS.  Senate's  "Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs"  headed  by  Demo- 
cratic Oeorge  McOovern  of  South  Dakota — 
now  a  front-runner  for  the  Democratic  pres- 
idential nomination. 

McGovem's  committee  (the  senator,  ironi- 
cally voted  consistently  against  the  SST  pro- 
gram) gave  its  findings  in  a  detailed  printed 
record  Issued  last  November.  This  stated  that 
"it  is  not  unfair  to  call  Seattle  an  area  of 
'economic  disaster'." 

The  report  added  that  "the  present  situa- 
tion is  murky  and  the  future  looks  dark", 
and  that  "there  are  no  immediate  prospects 
for  a  rapid  Improvement  In  the  areas' 
economy." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  by  no  means 
all  the  distress  in  Seattle  can  be  attributed 
to  the  SST  cancellation.  There  had  been  pre- 
vious cuts  in  the  Boeing  work  force  due  to  a 
fall-off  of  military  orders  and  the  tapering 
off  of  the  Boeing  747  Jumbo  Jet  production 
program. 

Oeorge  Meany,  the  crusty  and  outspoken 
head  of  the  AFL-CIO,  estimates  that  the 
ultimate  long-rang*  Impact  of  the  UJS.  not 
competing  In  the  SST  field  will  cost  American 
Indiistry  at  least  600,000  Jobs.  He  accuses 
Congress  of  "exporting  Jobs  abroad"  and  fears 
that  this  may  weU  turn  out  to  tM  the  biggest 
UJS.  export  connected  with  the  88T. 
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What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  SST  cancel- 
lation on  the  East  Coast?  At  the  Fairchlld 
Corp.  factories  at  Farmlngdale,  LJ.,  and  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  a  total  of  nearly  1,000  have 
been  laid  off — ^most  of  them  at  the  New  York 
plant.  The  company,  which  had  obtained 
about  $35  million  worth  of  SST  subcontracts, 
also  didn't  hire  the  additional  help  necessary 
to  put  a  programed  1,600  to  work  on  B8T  sub- 
assemblies this  year. 

As  at  Boeing,  the  cancellation  hit  Fairchlld 
at  a  time  when  it  was  feeling  a  decline  In 
both  civil  and  military  aircraft  business.  Its 
ntanagement  was  hopeful  of  getting  involved 
in  a  long-range  project  which  would  keep  Its 
work  force  together,  and  start  things  moving 
upward  again  for  the  company. 

NO  SOOM  rOB  OPTIMISM 

The  current  work  force  at  both  places  today 
Is  3,200  (2,700  of  them  at  Farmlngdale) ,  and 
it  may  drop  before  long  if  nothing  turns  up. 

It  Is  worth  mentioning  that  since  the  SST 
cancellation,  Boeing  has  worked  out  an 
agreement  with  Aerltalia  of  Italy  for  a  Joint 
program  to  design  and  build  a  large  short- 
takeoff-and-landing  (STOL)  civil  air  trans- 
port aircraft.  This  will  help  to  keep  its  tap 
design  team  Intact  and  busy.  If  things  work 
out  during  testing,  there  will  be  a  production 
line  both  in  Seattle  and  in  Milan. 

Other  firms  which  worked  on  the  SST  have 
done  likewise  or  are  presently  exploring  the 
possibUitles. 

Despite  these  Immediate  advantages,  such 
moves  might  serve  to  reduce  the  86%  hold 
which  the  UJS.  aircraft  manufacturing  indus- 
try now  has  on  the  world  civil  aircraft  mar- 
ket, and  depress  it  down  to  60%  or  eventually 
86%. 

It  is  discouraging  to  those  in  the  TSB.  in- 
dustry that  TSB.  civil  aircraft  exports  will 
decline  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1964, 
The  exports  will  amount  to  about  $2.7  bil- 
lion, down  39%  from  196B  and  10%  below 
1971. 

Thus,  while  the  mock-up  of  the  U.8.  B8T 
gathers  dust  In  its  hangar,  while  the  U.S.  falls 
behind  in  vital  future  development  and 
thousands  of  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians look  for  other  work,  France  and  Rus- 
sia are  gearing  up  production  of  the  Concorde 
and  the  TU-144  in  a  drive  to  dominate  a  field 
in  which  this  country  once  was  supreme.  The 
question  i-eualns:  was  killing  the  EST  worth 
the  cost? 


THE  BURUNDI  MASSACRE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  X.OUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  usual 
antagonists  of  so-called  minority  rule  in 
Africa  have  been  conspiclous  by  their 
silence  as  to  the  mass  slaughter  of  an 
estimated  50,000  people  in  the  African 
tribal  State  of  Bunmdi. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  silence  is 
that  Burundi  Is  a  minority-controlled 
government  which  favored  by  the  usimlly 
vocal  opponents  of  minority-controlled 
governments  in  Africa. 

I  include  related  newscllpplngs  which 
follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  81,  1872] 

BvETmoi  Sats  60,000  KnxED  in  Civil  Stbivb 

(By  Stanley  Meisler) 

Naixobi,  May  30. — ^The  government  of  Bu- 
rundi has  acknowledged  tliat  at  least  fifty 
thousand  people  have  been  killed  in  a  month 
of  fighting  In  the  Uttle  land-locked  Central 
African  country  ruled  by  the  Tutsi. 

In  a  broadcast  monitored  In  Kampala, 
Uganda,  Monday  night,  the  Burundi  govern- 
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ment  radio  said  the  victims  were  kiUed  by 
about  6,000  foreign-trained  rebel  Invaders 
and  some  3,000  Internal  criminals  who  had  "a 
maliciously  prepared  plan  to  exterminate  the 
Tutsi."  The  radio  said  the  victims  were 
"slaughtered"  and  said  some  were  also 
"ignominlously  mutilated." 

The  Tutsls,  who  are  also  known  as  Watut- 
sls,  make  up  less  than  16  percent  of  the  3.6 
million  Burundi  people.  Despite  their  num- 
bers, they  have  ruled  the  country  and  its 
predominantly  Hutu  people  in  a  feudal  way 
for  centiu'les. 

The  government  denied  foreign  newspaper 
and  radio  stories  that  there  had  been  a  spon- 
taneous uprising  by  the  Hutu  peasants  at  the 
end  of  April  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Tutsi- 
run  government  was  avenging  itself  with  in- 
discriminate reprisals  against  the  Hutu. 

Independent  reports  reaching  here  from 
diplomatic  and  private  sources,  however,  in- 
sist that  the  Tutsls,  incensed  over  Hutu 
participation  in  the  uprising,  have  been  sys- 
tematically trying  to  wipe  out  what  they 
consider  the  "inteUecttial"  class  of  the  Hutus. 
All  teachers,  civil  servants,  clerks,  business- 
men, students — all  those,  in  fact,  with  some 
education — have  been  the  targets  of  Tutsi 
vengeance,  according  to  the  reports.  Non- 
government sources  say  almost  all  the  thou- 
sands dead  have  been  Hutu. 

The  broadcast  Monday  was  the  first 
acknowledgment  by  the  government  that 
so  many  Burundls — whether  Tutsi  or  Hutu — 
had  been  killed. 

According  to  the  broadcast,  6,000  rebels, 
trained  and  armed  outside,  tried  to  over- 
throw President  Micombero  Michel  April 
29  in  both  an  attempted  coup  and  extermina- 
tion of  the  Tutsi  minority.  The  broadcast 
said  the  rebels  included  both  Burundls  and 
followers — evidently  Congolese— of  the  late 
Congolese  rebel,  Pierre  Mulele.  The  broadcast 
did  not  say  where  the  rebels  vrere  trained. 

The  broadcast  said  these  rebels  then  linked 
up  with  criminal  elements  within  Burundi 
in  their  massacres  of  the  Tutsi.  According 
to  the  radio,  they  mutilated  children,  com- 
mitted unspeakable  atrocities  against  girls, 
and  massacred  adults.  "All  the  horrors  were 
only  against  the  Tutsi,"  the  radio  said. 

(At  the  United  Nations,  Bunmdi  Ambas- 
sador Nsanae  Terence  today  said  "more  than 
50,000  innocent  victims"  were  killed,  Tutsi 
and  non-Tutsi  alike,  by  the  rebels  who 
"under  the  Hutu  label  launched  the  geno- 
cidal  attack." 

(Terence  said  he  had  been  informed  by 
his  government  that  most  of  the  60,000 
deaths  occurred  April  29,  30  and  May  1, 
before  Burundi  army  forces  began  their 
ooimterattack.  He  said  the  rebels  initially 
aimed  their  attack  at  "those  Btinuidis  whom 
they  believed  to  be  Tutsls." 

(But  he  said  when  "the  authors  of  this 
genocide  were  rejected  by  the  masses,  the 
rebels  started  slaughtering  indiscriminately 
the  people  within  reach." 

(Ambassador  Terence  said  hundreds  of 
rebels  were  killed  in  the  fighting  that  fol- 
lowed, and  hundreds  more  arrested.  Some 
of  the  rebel  leaders  have  already  been  put 
on  trial,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed, 
he  said.  The  Burundi  ambassador  said  the 
fighting  has  now  ended  and  "the  situa- 
tion is  totally  under  control."] 

The  Independent  reports  reaching  here 
differ  on  whether  the  killing  has  now 
diminished.  Some  sources  say  it  vras  simply 
because  there  are  few  educated  Hutus  left 
to  kill.  Other  sources  say  they  see  no  sign 
of  a  moderation  of  the  Tutsi  frenzy. 

Some  sources  report  a  feeling  among  a  few 
members  of  the  Tutsi  elite  that  the  venge- 
ance has  gone  too  far.  These  Tutsls  fear 
that  the  Hutus,  if  pushed  too  far,  may  finally 
turn  on  their  feudal  lords  and  produce  a 
fearsome  vengeance  of  their  own. 

It  is  evident  that  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Micombero  is  also  showing  some  con- 
cern about  the  adverse  fcureign  reaction  to 
the  slaughter.  Pope  Paul  VI  added  his  voice 
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to  the  mounting  foreign  concern  Sunday 
when  he  announced  he  was  sending  an  envoy 
to  Burundi  "to  give  advice  and  comfort  with 
the  hope  that  as  soon  as  possible,  hxunan  and 
christian  sense  would  prevail  over  barbarous 
destruction." 

Perhaps  to  meet  the  foreign  criticism. 
President  Micombero  has  appointed  "coun- 
cils of  wise  men"  to  travel  throughout  the 
coxmtry  and  urge  Tutsi  soldiers  and  youth 
organizations  to  calm,  their  anger  against  the 
Hutus.  The  councils  each  Include  an  army 
officer  and  a  prominent  private  Tutsi. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1972] 

HuNDBZDS  Die,  Thousands  Flee — ^Bcbundi: 

TaiBAL  Strife,  Teehob 

(By  Stanley  Meisler) 

Nairobi. — Bunmdi,  the  last  flefdom  of  the 
tall  Watutsi  tribesmen,  is  in  terror  again. 
For  almost  two  weeks,  himdreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  Africans  have  been  slain,  and 
thousands  more  have  fled  for  refuge.  The 
reason  for  the  new  trouble  is  obscure. 

The  latest  reports  reaching  here  indicate 
a  decline  in  bloodshed  in  much  of  the 
countryside,  but  warn  of  new  trouble  ahead. 
The  Watutsi  minority,  who  have  dominated 
life  in  Burundi  for  centuries,  are  arresting 
himdreds  of  the  subservient  Hutu  masses, 
blaming  them  for  taking  part  in  an  upris- 
ing against  the  Watutsi  government.  Many 
Hutus  fear  a  vengeful  massacre,  and  some 
foreign  observers  in  Burundi  believe  that  the 
fear  is  Justifled.  It  has  happened  before. 

In  fact,  the  Watutsi  have  probably  started 
to  exact  their  revenge.  There  are  reports  in 
Bujuanbura,  the  capital,  of  gangs  of  soldiers 
and  other  Watutsis  searching  for  Hutus  in 
the  poorer  quarters  of  town  and  killing  some 
on  the  spot,  of  Hutu  bodies  lying  in  prison, 
of  bulldozers  digging  mass  graves  by  the 
airport. 

The  extent  of  the  arrests  of  Hutus  is  shown 
by  what  happened  at  one  secondary  school 
last  Friday  and  Saturday.  Police  came  one 
day  and  arrested  half  the  Hutu  students.  In 
24  hours,  the  police  showed  up  again,  arrest- 
ing the  others. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  to  the  country  Mon- 
day night.  President  Michel  Micombero  said 
that  the  situation  was  "back  to  normal"  in 
"almost  every  area  of  our  republic." 

Other  reports  reaching  Nairobi  Tuesday 
talked  of  rebels  still  fighting  in  the  south, 
between  Bujumbura  and  the  town  of  Ru- 
monge.  Elsewhere,  the  south  had  quieted, 
but  the  situation  hardly  seemed  normal.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report,  a  French  helicopter 
brought  Micombero  to  the  port  of  Nyanza 
Lac  on  Lake  Tanganyika  on  Saturday.  He 
found  it  deserted.  The  townspeople  still  alive 
had  fled  to  Tanzania. 

But  the  reports  reaching  here  left  the  im- 
portant questions  unanswered.  There  clearly 
has  been  an  uprising  against  the  government 
In  this  little  land  of  3l^  million  people  locked 
between  Zaire  (formerly  Congo-Kinshasa) 
and  Tanzania  in  the  center  of  Africa. 

But  who  started  it?  Who  took  part?  With 
the  government  imposing  censorship  and  re- 
fusing to  allow  foreign  correspondents  in,  the 
questions  were  difficult  to  answer.  But  some 
facts  are  known. 

In  late  March,  Ntare  V.,  the  25-year-old 
former  king  of  Burundi,  returned  home  in  a 
Ugandan  helicopter.  He  had  been  deposed  in 
1966  in  a  coup  led  by  Micombero,  then  prime 
minister  and  commander  of  the  small  Bu- 
rundi army.  Both  the  king  and  Micombero 
are  Watutsi. 

SATETT    PROMISED 

President  Idl  Amin  of  Uganda  had  ordered 
a  helicopter  to  fly  Ntare  to  Burundi  only 
after  receiving  a  letter  from  Micombero 
guaranteeing  the  former  king's  safety  if  he 
came  home  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  But  when 
Ntare  arrived,  the  government  reneged  on  its 
assurances.  Burundi  officials  arrested  him 
and  accused  him  of  trying  to  Invade  the 
country  with  mercenaries. 
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On  April  20,  there  evidently  was  an  at- 
tempt In  Bujumbura  either  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Mlcombero  or  to  free  Ntare, 
or  both.  The  Burundi  radio  described  It  aa  a 
coup  attempt  and  said  hundreds  had  been 
killed  In  the  fighting,  including  Ntare. 

On  the  surface,  the  trouble  in  Bujumbura 
seemed  like  a  clash  between  Watutsl  over 
who  should  rule  the  rulers.  But  fighting  soon 
erupted  elsewhere  in  the  country,  which 
meant  that  the  subservient  Hutus,  who  malce 
up  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population, 
were  taking  part  in  the  uprising. 

In  fact,  refugees  in  Tanzania  have  told 
newsmen  that  the  killings  in  the  south  were 
mostly  by  bands  of  Hutus.  armed  with  pan- 
gas  (African  machetes),  looking  for  Watutsl. 

HTTTTr   UFRISINO 

A  general  uprising  by  the  Hutus  could  be 
a  fearsome  thing.  In  neighboring  Ruanda, 
where  the  Hutus  also  were  ruled  by  a  Watutsl 
minority,  20,000  or  more  Watutsl  were  killed 
In  a  successful  Hutu  revolution  and  Its  after- 
math a  decade  ago. 

But  a  general  uprising  did  not  take  place 
in  Burundi  last  week.  In  fact,  there  are  re- 
ports of  Hutu  soldiers  Joining  their  Watutsl 
officers  in  fighting  rebels.  Despite  this,  the 
Watutsl  are  arresting  and  killing  Hutus  as 
if  a  general  Hutu  uprising  had  been 
attempted. 

To  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  recent 
Burundi  events,  three  elements  must  be  con- 
sidered: the  relationship  between  the  Hutus 
and  their  Watutsl  lords,  the  squabbling 
among  the  Watutsl,  and  the  Influence  of  out- 
siders. 

For  centuries,  the  Watutsl  have  ruled  in  a 
feudalistlc  way,  taking  loyalty,  services,  and 
goods  from  the  Hutu  peasant  masses  in  ex- 
change for  the  use  of  Watutsl  land  and  cat- 
tle. As  in  European  feudal  days,  the  Watutsl 
lords  also  were  obliged  to  protect  their  Hutu 
serfs. 

RACUL  DIVISION 

The  division  between  the  two  peoples  has 
also  been  racial,  for  the  Watutsl  are  tall, 
Hamitlc  people  from  the  north  of  Africa 
while  the  Hutus  are  short,  stocky  people  of 
Bantu  descent. 

In  many  ways,  the  line  dividing  these  two 
castes  has  not  been  as  rigid  in  Burundi  as  In 
neighboring  Ruanda.  There  has  been  some 
Intermarriage.  Mlcombero,  for  example.  Is 
believed  to  have  some  Hutu  ancestry. 

In  addition,  Hutus  have  been  drawn  into 
the  ruling  hierarchy.  Some  are  landowners 
who  rule  other  Hutus  in  a  feudal  way  just 
like  the  Watutsl  lords. 

This  may  be  one  reason  Burundi  has  not 
experienced  a  revolution  like  that  of  Ruanda 
so  far. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  at  least  two 
attempts  by  Hutus  to  overthrow  the  Watutsl- 
domlnated  government  since  Burundi  gained 
independence  from  Belglimi  in  1962. 

WAT0TSI   KILLED 

In  October  1965,  a  group  of  Hutu  army 
and  police  officers  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
overthrow  the  Watutsl  king  and  establish  a 
Hutu  republic  like  that  of  Ruanda.  Several 
hundred  Watutsl  were  killed  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

The  Watutsl  revenge  after  the  failure  was 
brutal.  It  Is  believed  that  between  2,500  and 
5.000  Hutus  were  killed,  some  by  civilian 
Watutsl  vigilantes.  Military  tribunals  handed 
down  86  death  sentences. 

The  dead  Included  the  leading  Hutus  in 
the  government,  and  the  army  was  purged 
of  its  Hutu  officers. 

In  October  1969,  the  government  accused 
another  group  of  Hutu  leaders  of  plotting  to 
overthrow  Mlcombero  and  massacre  the 
Watutsl. 

Sixty-seven  plotters — all  Huttis — were 
tried,  and  26  of  them  were  executed  by  firing 
squad  in  December. 

The  government's  reaction  to  the  recent 
troubles  has  been  similar  to  its  reaction  after 
the  earlier  attempted  Hutu  coups. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  Sunday,  the  government  radio  an- 
nounced that  "war  councils"  had  met  on 
Saturday  to  try  a  number  of  people  for  "mas- 
sacres, looting  and  arson."  Without  giving  a 
number,  the  radio  said  there  had  been  "many 
condemnations  to  death"  and  that  "the 
Judgments  have  been  carried  out." 

Diplomatic  soxirces  assume  that  all  of  those 
executed  were  Hutus. 

WATUTSI  REBEL 

The  second  element  underlying  the  cur- 
rent troubles  may  be  the  squabbling  among 
the  Watutsl.  Mlcombero,  after  all,  is  a  rebel 
among  the  Watutsl. 

The  president,  who  is  only  32  years  old.  Is 
not  a  member  of  those  Watutsl  clans  that 
usually  supplied  the  kings  and  rulers  of 
Burundi  society  in  the  past.  As  a  soldier,  be 
represented  the  modem,  educated  elite  ex- 
posed to  the  traditional  ways  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

The  troubles  could  have  been  ignited  by 
royal  followers  intent  on  returning  their 
king  to  power.  The  government  radio,  in  fact, 
has  accused  reactionary  Watutsl  of  a  hand 
in  the  rebellion. 

But  to  complicate  matters  further,  Mlcom- 
bero, despite  his  ouster  of  the  king,  has  been 
regarded  as  too  conservative  in  recent  years 
by  a  kind  of  left-wing  Watutsl  group — youth 
leaders.  Junior  army  officers,  students  and  the 
educated  elite. 

The  final  element  may  be  foreign.  Besides 
talking  about  reactionary  Watutsl  the  Bu- 
rundi radio  has  accused  mercenaries  and 
"elements  from  abroad"  of  attacking  the  gov- 
ernment. 

CHINESE  ACCUSED 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mlcombero,  in 
private  talks  with  diplomats,  accused  the 
Chinese  and  Belgians  of  taking  part  in  the 
rebellion. 

There  also  have  been  reports  that  Con- 
golese followers  of  Pierre  Mulele,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  uprising  in  the  Congo  in  1964, 
were  involved.  Bands  of  armed  Mulelists  took 
refuge  in  Burundi  after  their  rebellion  was 
put  down  in  the  Congo. 

The  possible  participation  of  Mulelists  was 
one  reason  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire  sent 
a  company  of  troops  to  Bujumbura  to  help 
Mlcombero.  The  troops  marched  down  the 
main  street  of  the  capital  Saturday,  but  there 
have  been  no  reports  of  them  fighting  rebels 
so  far. 

Piecing  toegther  all  these  elements.  It  is 
possible  to  come  up  with  a  tentative  hypoth- 
esis to  explain  the  cause  of  the  new  blood- 
shed: Some  Watutsl,  perhaps  with  outside 
help  attempted  to  oust  Mlcombero  and  per- 
haps restore  the  king,  setting  off — by  design 
or  accident — a  Hutu  uprising  in  some  parts 
of  the  countryside.  But  this  Is  only  an  hy- 
pothesis. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  latest  bloodshed 
has  worsened  a  growing  problem  in  Africa — 
the  uprooting  of  people  because  of  tribal  con- 
flict. 

Tan7An1an  officials  report  that  more  than 
4,500  refugees  fronTBurundi  are  belng~cared 
for  in  Tanzanlan  refugee  camps.  Other 
sources  say  that  another  6,000  have  crossed 
the  border  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
will  show  up  in  Tanzanlan  camps  soon.  A  few 
thousand  others  have  crossed  Lake  Tanga- 
nyika to  Zaire. 


CRIMINAUS,   JUSTICE,   AND  PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  prob- 
lems are  of  greater  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  that  of  crime  and  vio- 
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lence  in  our  society.  More  and  more, 
honest  and  law-abiding  citizens  are  made 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes.  The  inci- 
dence of  murder,  rape,  and  other  crimes 
of  violence  is  on  the  increase.  Also  on  the 
increase  is  a  discussion  of  prison  reform, 
with  some  observers  advocating  that 
prisons  be  done  away  with  entirely. 

While  honest  citizens  suffer  from  fear, 
criminals  often  proceed  with  their  viola^ 
tions  of  the  law  with  virtual  impunity, 
believing  with  good  reason  that  the 
possibility  of  escaping  successful  pros- 
ecution is  a  gamble  worth  taking. 

The  concept  of  a  free  society  is  elimi- 
nated if  citizens  are  not  free  to  proceed 
in  their  daily  tasks  without  the  fear  that 
their  rights  and  their  physical  safety  are 
in  imminent  danger.  Unfortimately,  our 
society  has  been  moving  in  this  direction 
for  some  time. 

Discussing  this  problem,  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley  recently  pointed  out 
that— 

When  it  comes  to  matters  of  law  and  order, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  am  very  much  an  ordinary 
man.  I  like  to  go  about  my  business  free 
from  the  fear  that  I  may  be  assaulted  or 
robbed.  I  like  to  know  that  my  family  and 
friends  are  safe  on  the  streets  and  in  our 
homes  .  .  .  But  should  my  life  or  property  be 
endangered  by  a  criminal,  I  want  to  have  a 
reasonable  basis  for  believing  that  he  will  be 
apprehended,  tried  and  punished.  I  want 
nothing  so  much,  in  short,  as  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty  unmolested. 

But  the  fact  is  that  a  reasonable  basis 
for  believing  that  the  guilty  will  be  ap- 
prehended, prosecuted,  and  convicted  is 
more  and  more  losing  its  foundation. 
Senator  Bucklet  noted  that — 

I  worry  because  far  too  few  are  sent  to 
prison. 

He  challenged  the  idea  that  crime  is 
a  result  of  environmental  shortcomings 
and  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
imtil  all  social  difficulties  have  ceased  and 
stated  that — 

It  may  be  theoretically  satisfying  to  some 
to  explain  criminal  behavior  in  terms  of  in- 
adequate education  or  economic  opportunity, 
but  that  is  a  small  comfort  to  a  mother  whose 
15  year  old  daughter  is  gang-raped  on  her 
way  to  school,  as  happened  recently  in  Los 
Angeles.  As  Abe  Portas  remarked,  we  cannot 
wait  untU  we  have  rebuilt  society  according 
to  some  Utopian  reformist  prescription  before 
dealing  with  the  all  too  commonplace,  every- 
day savagery  of  crime. 

In  his  speech,  delivered  before  the 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment in  Chicago  on  May  4,  1972,  Senator 
Buckley  calls  for  firm  legal  action 
against  lawbreakers,  is  critical  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings,  and  urges  a  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  which  brings  those 
accused  of  crime  to  trial  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

He  quotes  Sir  Reginald  Sholl,  the  for- 
mer chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  who  stated: 

Many  years  of  experience  in  the  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  have  convinced  me  of  two 
things — that  the  deliberate  wrongdoer  .  .  ■ 
will  go  on  planning  and  committing  crimes 
so  long  as  be  thinks  the  law  is  weak  and 
yielding  enough  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
evade  It,  and  that  he  will  have  no  respect  for 
a  legal  system  which  is  marked  by  feebleness 
in  the  application  of  Its  sanctions. 

I  wish  to  share  Senator  Buckley's  im- 
portant address  with  my  colleagues,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
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Address  bt  Senator  James  L.  Buckley 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
problem  of  crime.  This  Involves,  I  must  con- 
fess, a  certain  presumption  on  my  part,  be- 
cause I  do  not  pretend  to  any  special  ex- 
pertise In  the  fleld  of  criminal  law.  When  it 
comes  to  matters  of  law  and  order,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  very  much  an  ordinary  man. 
I  like  to  go  about  my  business  free  from  the 
fear  that  I  may  be  assaulted  or  robbed.  X 
like  to  know  that  my  f amUy  and  friends  are 
safe  on  the  streets  and  In  our  homes.  I  like 
to  go  to  bed  at  night  secure  In  the  feeling 
that  my  life  or  property  Is  not  In  danger. 
But  should  my  life  or  property  be  endan- 
gered by  a  criminal,  I  want  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  believing  that  he  will  be 
apprehended,  tried,  and  pimished.  I  want 
nothing  so  much.  In  short,  as  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty  unmolested  by  those  of 
evU  heart  and  malevolent  design.  And,  as  Is 
natural  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  bom 
Into  this  great  nation,  I  look  to  the  law  as 
the  ultimate  foundation  of  my  freedom.  But 
If  for  some  reason  the  law  is  unable  to  pro- 
tect me,  I  begin  to  get  worried. 

And  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  am  beginning 
to  worry. 

I  worry  because  far  too  few  criminals  are 
arrested,  far  too  few  convicted,  far  too  few 
sent  to  prison. 

I  worry  because,  when  prison  sentences  are 
impeded,  prison  life  becomes  a  breeding 
ground  for  yet  further  crime. 

I  worry  because  criminal  trials  are  unnec- 
essarily protracted,  because  appeals  are  far 
too  open-minded,  and  because  the  entire 
process  has  been  converted  from  a  deter- 
mination of  guilt  or  Innocence  Into  a  de- 
termination of  the  propriety  of  police  be- 
havior. 

I  worry  because,  by  such  examples,  the 
lawless  In  spirit  are  encouraged  to  become 
lawless  in  practice,  and  because  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  growing  nximbers,  have  be- 
gun to  lose  faith  in.  their  system  of  criminal 
Justice. 

Crime  has  become  as  significant  a  char- 
acteristic of  modern-day  America  as  any  other 
you  are  likely  to  name.  Its  recent  rate  of 
Increase  is  startling,  and  Its  Impact  Is  per- 
vasive. Between  1960  and  1970,  when  popu- 
lation Increased  by  only  13%.  serious  crime 
rose  by  176%  and  violent  crime  by  156%.  Al- 
though In  1971  serious  crime  increased  over 
the  previous  year  by  the  smallest  amount  In 
nearly  six  years,  the  rate  of  increase  In 
suburban  and  rural  areas  was  nearly  double 
the  national  average.  This  suggests  that 
crime  Is  by  no  means  unique  to  our  major 
cUies  and  that  Its  growth  has  a  good  deal 
less  to  do  with  economic  or  social  disadvan- 
tage than  is  often  assumed.  Crime  has  In 
recent  years  acquired  what  Professor  Leon 
Radzinowlcz  has  called  "a  new  physiognomy": 
the  most  telling  rate  of  increase  \a  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  it  tends  Increasingly 
toward  crime  committed  for  its  own  sake, 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it.  To  that  must  be 
added  yet  another  relatively  new  phenome- 
non: the  direct  relationship  between  crime 
and  narcotic  addiction. 

Figures  from  New  York  City  indicate  that 
something  like  50%  of  all  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries are  narcotics-related,  and  comparable 
Qgures  could  probably  be  adduced  for  most 
of  our  other  large  iwban  areas. 

The  reasons  for  the  growth  of  crime  are  as 
complex  and  as  varied  as  the  culture  of  the 
modern  world,  and  we  are  yet  a  long  way 
from  discovering  how  and  why  we  have  come 
to  our  present  impasse.  Good  and  decent  men 
can  and  will  disagree,  as  they  have  always 
disagreed,  about  the  ultimate  causes  and 
cures  of  crime.  It  would  appetir  that  we  know 
a  good  deal  less  about  the  caxises  of  crime 
than  we  once  thought  we  knew  and,  judging 
from  recent  statistics,  we  know  a  good  deal 
less  than  we  ought. 

After  all  Is  said  and  done,  after  the  last 
sociologist's  report  is  In,  and  perhaps  even 
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after  the  computers  have  had  their  day,  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
simply  to  say  that  criminals  commit  crime 
for  a  bewildering  variety  of  reasons,  and  that 
we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  understanding 
why  charity  and  honesty  do  not  win  out  over 
thievery  and  malevolence.  In  the  meantime, 
the  criminal  law,  whose  primary  function, 
after  all.  Is  to  protect  us  from  the  criminal, 
must  get  on  with  Its  tasks,  and  It  cannot 
forever,  or  even  for  very  long,  be  held  In 
suspension  pending  the  final  report  on  the 
state  of  the  criminal  mentality. 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  say  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  remedy  the  problem  of  crime 
without  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  na- 
tion's social  and  economic  system — the  as- 
sumption being  that  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
racial  prejudice  are  the  ultimate  causes  of 
crime.  Those  who  so  earnestly  advance  this 
argument  never  adequately  explain  why  so 
much  crime  is  committed  by  people  who  are 
neither  poor  nor  imintelllgent  or  who  have 
never  known  a  day  of  racial  discrimination 
In  their  lives.  Even  if  the  assumption  were 
correct,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is,  the 
ostensible  "solutions"  that  foUow  In  its  wake 
are  bound  to  be  viewed  by  the  law-abiding 
public  as  at  best  Irrelevant  to  the  immediate 
realities  of  crime  with  which  they  have  to 
cope.  It  may  be  theoretically  satisfying  to 
some  to  explain  criminal  behavior  in  terms  of 
Inadequate  education  or  economic  opportu- 
nity, but  that  Is  a  small  comfort  to  a  mother 
whose  16-year-old  daughter  is  gang-raped  on 
her  way  to  school,  as  happened  recently  In 
Los  Angeles.  As  Abe  Fortas  has  remarked,  we 
cannot  wait  until  we  have  rebuilt  society 
according  to  some  Utopian  reformist  pre- 
scription before  dealing  with  the  all  too  com- 
monplace, everyday  savagery  of  crime. 

It  vras  contended  during  the  1968  Presi- 
dential campaign,  you  may  recall,  that  the 
slogan  "law  and  order"  was  a  "code-word" 
for  racism.  This  prompted  one  observer  to 
remark,  "Well,  If  that's  the  case,  I  want  to 
know  what  the  code  word  for  law  and  order' 
l9,   because    that   Is    what    we    desperately 
need."  The  charge  of  racism,  however,  dis- 
integrates before  the  onslaught  of  fact.  And 
the  undisputable  fact  is  that  the  most  com- 
mon victim  of  crime  is  both  black  and  poor. 
Professor  Herbert  Packer  has  estimated  that 
a  black  ghetto  resident  Is  at  least  100  times 
more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  crime  than 
a  relatively  affluent,  white  resident  of  the 
subvirbs.  The  Associated  Press.  In  an  in- 
depth  study,  concluded  that  something  like 
70-80%  of  major  big  city  crime  takes  place 
within  totally  black  or  predominantly  black 
precincts.  And  to  give  you  one  devastating 
example  from  the  nation's  capital,  in  1970 
in  a  six-by-six  block,  all-black  area,  there 
were  4,062  major  crimes  reported.  Including 
17  homicides,  16  rapes,  320  aggravated  as- 
saults, 568  robberies,   794  burglaries,   1,035 
acts  of  larceny,  and  11  cases  of  arson.  Those 
are,  let  me  repeat,  the  figures  for  a  single 
year  and  they  apply  to  a  six-by-six  block 
area.  And  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the 
figures  for  reported  crimes;  as  to  how  many 
others   were   unreported,   God   only   knows. 
And   I   suspect  that   similar   figures  could 
be  adduced  for  comparable  areas  within  most 
of  our  major  cities. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  New  York  City 
chapter  of  the  NAACP  In  1968  caUed  for  "the 
use  of  whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  stop 
crime  and  apprehend  a  criminal."  No  won- 
der that  they  proposed  a  minimum  5-year 
penalty  for  armed  robbery— and  without 
parole,  I  might  add.  No  wonder  that  they 
proposied  a  minimum  10-year  sentence  for 
the  sale  of  narcotics.  Par  from  being 
"racist",  a  "get-tough"  approach  to  crime 
might  well  be  the  single  greatest  contribu- 
tion that  enlightened  public  policy  could 
make  to  the  lot  of  black  men  and  women 
In  urban  America. 

Confronted  by  the  horrible  spectre  of  ris- 
ing crime,  the  law-abiding  public,  both  black 
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and   white,    is   understandably    alarmed.   A 
Gallup   poll   only   last   week   revealed   that 
better  than  two-fifths  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  walk  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods at  night.  I  have  no  doubt  that  part 
of   the   remedy   lies   in   more   and   better- 
trained  policemen.  The  police,  however,  can- 
not be  everywhere  at  once,  and  since  the 
criminal   is   extraordinarily    adept   at   dis- 
covering where  the  police  aren't,  the  solution 
must  lie  elsewhere.  The  hard  truth  of  the 
matter,  however,  is  that  we  have  too  much 
crime  for  the  police  to  handle — unless,  the 
courts  become  more  realistic  in  their  han- 
dling of  criminal  cases.  Contrary  to  the  old 
adage,  crime  in  America  does  indeed  pay — 
and,  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  undergo 
certain  manageable  risks,  it  can  pay  rather 
handsomely.  Professor  Gordon  Tullock  re- 
cently   troubled    himself    to    make    soma 
extrapolations  on  the  rationality  of  crime 
as  a  profession  and  calculated,  on  the  basis 
of  1965  figures,  that  if  you  commit  a  crime, 
your   chances   of   being    arrested   are   only 
one  in  seven,  and  if  you  are  convicted,  only 
one  in  sixty  that  you  will  be  sent  to  prison. 
This  fact   undermines  one   of   the   most 
treasured   assumptions  of  latter-day  crim- 
inology. The  tendency  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  regard  the  criminal  as  a  patient  and 
crime  as  a  disease,  from  which  it  follows  th&t 
a  "soft"  rather  than  a  "hard"  approach  to 
crime  is  the  order  of  the  day.  For  example, 
Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  who  really  ought  to  know 
better,    recently    delivered    himself    of    the 
opinion    that    "most    people    who    commit 
serious  crime  have  mental  health  problems." 
Where  Mr.  Clark  obtained  this  special  In- 
sight, I  cannot  say,  but  If  the  typical  per- 
petrator  of   serious   crime   has   "a   mental 
health  problem,"  It  is  not  nearly  so  severe 
as  that  which  afflicts  those  who  underesti- 
mate the  essential  rationality  of  the  crim- 
inal's freely  chosen  career. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  In  this  regard  the 
story  of  Willie  Sutton,  the  dapper  and  In- 
genious bank-robber  whose  exploits  during 
the  "Forties  and  'Fifties  put  him  on  many 
a  front  page.  Following  what  proved  to  be 
his  final  arrest  and  conviction,  the  sociolo- 
gists,    criminologists,     psychologists,     and 
psychiatrists  descended  upon  him  in  hordes. 
They  pinched  and  poked  and  prodded  each 
and  every   aspect  of  his  life,  from  toilet- 
training  on,  ^plying  each  and  every  avail- 
able hypothesis  they  oould  contrive  to  ex- 
plain his  life  of  crime.  Almost  without  ex- 
ertion,  these  hypotheses  began  virlth  the 
assumption  that  Willie  was  somehow  "ab- 
normal",  that   bis   genetic   endowment   or 
environmental  experience,  or  some  combina- 
tion of  both,  virtually  compelled  him  to  pur- 
sue a  criminal  career.  After  months  of  exas- 
perating study  and  confilcting  conclusions. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  an  enterprising  young 
Interviewer  to  ask  a  really  intelligent  ques- 
tion. "Willie,"  he  Inquired,  "why  do  you  rob 
banks?" — and  clear  as  a  beU.  without  so 
much  as  a  moment's  hesitation,  Willie  shot 
back:  "Because  that's  where  the  money  is." 
That   simple   and  honest  explanation   is 
worth  a  world  of  learned  treatises  on  the 
cause  of  crime.  Most  of  those  who  commit 
crime  do  so  because  they  choose  to  do  so; 
and  they  choose  to  do  so  because  the  poten- 
tial rewards,  relattve  to  the  risk  of  being 
captured  and  punished,  are  highly  attrac- 
tive. Their  choice,  on  balance,  is  really  quite 
a  reasonable  one.  As  Sir  Reginald  Sholl,  the 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Victoria,  Aiistralia  has  pointed  out: 

"It  Is  a  fine  thing  for  humanity  that  men 
are  now  beginning  to  undoatand  more  of  the 
human  mind  and  Its  functions,  as  in  the 
past  300  years  they  have  come  to  understand 
BO  much  of  the  human  body.  But  in  this 
country,  as  In  mine,  enthusiasm  In  this  field 
outruns  Judgment,  and  there  Is  a  great 
tendency  to  forget  that  most  crime  is  tlie 
product  of  rational  thought  by  persons  whose 
physical  and  chemical  processes  are  within 
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wbat  modern  medicine  accepta  as  normal 
limits." 

The  tendency,  so  prevalent  In  our  time,  to 
regard  crime  as  a  form  of  mental  Illness.  Is 
I  believe,  essentially  a  himianltarlan  dis- 
guise for  the  belief  that  individuals  ought 
not  be  held  accountable  for  their  own  acts. 
There  Is  a  peculiar  softness  to  contemporary 
thought,  the  defining  characteristics  of 
which  are  the  desire  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  the  natural  consequences  of  one's  own 
behavior,  and  the  refusal  to  recognize  as 
legitimate  any  external  constraint  on  the 
Impulse  of  one's  passions.  The  strength  of 
this  opinion  is  so  great  that  we  behold  a 
widespread  avoidance  of  those  things  which 
demand  self-sacrifice  or  discipline,  and  a 
seeming  unwillingness  to  Impose  restraints 
on  others  because  one  Is  unwilling  to  Impose 
restraints  on  himself.  This  sentiment  has 
had  a  devastating  Impact  upon  the  criminal 
law,  not  only  by  eliminating  whole  classes 
of  acts  previously  classified  as  criminal,  but, 
In  more  subtle  but  no  less  potent  ways,  by 
robbing  society  of  the  conviction  that  It 
has  the  right  to  demand  certain  standards 
of  behavoir  and  that  It  Is  entirely  Justified  In 
Imposing  sanctions  upon  those  who  engage 
In  anti-social  conduct.  This  softness,  this 
hesitation  to  Impose  rightful  sanctions,  be- 
speaks a  fundamental  lack  of  conviction  In 
the  iiltlmate  foundations  of  the  criminal 
law — a  lack  of  conviction  that  the  criminals 
•re  quick  to  detect  and  exploit.  If  the  law  Is 
In  any  way  tolerant  or  Indulgent,  criminals 
will  be  the  first  to  discover  the  fact.  And 
should  they  nevertheless  rim  afoul  of  the 
law,  they  cannot  help  but  form  a  cynical 
opinion  about  a  legal  system  in  which 
punishment,  precisely  because  it  is  employed 
halfheartedly  or  irregularly,  is  thought  of  as 
being  employed  Inequitably. 

Once  again,  I  believe  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Reginald  Sholl  are  directly  to  the  point: 

"Many  years  of  experience  In  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  have  convinced  me  of  two 
things — that  the  deliberate  wrongdoer  .  .  . 
will  go  on  planning  and  committing  crimes 
so  long  as  he  thinks  the  law  Is  weak  and 
yielding  enough  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
evade  it.  and  that  he  will  have  no  respect  for 
a  legal  system  which  Is  marked  by  feebleness 
In  the  application  of  Its  sanctions.  .  .  ." 

Sir  Reginald  reveals  precisely  the  kind  of 
level-headed  common-sense  that  Is  required 
In  dealing  with  the  criminal  element  in  our 
midst.  That  common  sense  was  summed  up 
with  characteristic  wit  and  economy  by 
columnist  and  professor  John  Roche,  who 
recently  remarked:  "The  beginning  of  wis- 
dom is  to  know  who  is  going  to  shoot  you 
If  he  gets  the  chance.  From  there  you  can  go 
on  to  Plato  and  the  classics."  This  Is,  I 
believe,  essentially  the  spirit  which  animates 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  crime. 
It  Is  not  a  very  sophisticated  view,  perhaps; 
but  it  Is  solid.  Hard-headed,  perhaps;  but 
not  necessarily  harsh.  And  what's  more.  It  Is 
fully  compatible  with  the  protection  of  con- 
stitutional liberty — that  of  society  as  well 
as  that  of  the  accused.  Whatever  else  our 
system  of  criminal  Justice  might  be  thought 
of  as  accomplishing,  the  one  thing  It  can 
do,  the  one  thing  it  ought  to  do,  the  one 
thing  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
it  to  do — Is  to  find  out  who  the  criminals 
are.  see  to  It  that  they  are  prosecuted,  and 
dlscoiirage  them  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary from  committing  crime  again.  If  It  Is 
argued  that  this  central  function  cannot  be 
performed  consistently  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  then  It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  public  begins  to  call 
for  a  new  Constitution. 

How  the  Idea  got  Itself  accepted  that  the 
effective  application  of  the  criminal  law  Is 
somehow  incompatible  with  due  process  for 
the  criminally  accused  Is,  I  must  confess, 
something  of  a  mystery  to  me.  By  the  same 
token,  I  cannot  see  why  the  prosecution  of 
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criminals  cannot  be  carried  out  efficiently, 
and  with  Justice,  without  endangering  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  Innocent,  for  current 
statistics  make  it  clear  that  a  law-abiding 
citizen  runs  a  far  greater  risk  of  being  vic- 
timized by  a  criminal  who  has  been  arrested 
and  later  released  than  he  does  of  being 
imjustly  convicted  of  a  crime.  This  is  not 
to  deny  that  there  are  hard  cases,  or  that 
the  line  between  tolerable  and  Intolerable 
police  behavior  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw. 
We  deal  so  often  in  the  criminal  law  with 
what  are  ultimately  questions  of  prudence, 
and  they  do  not  always  lend  themselves  to 
mechanical  resolution.  I  take  it  that  we  are 
all  In  favor  of  due  process  for  the  accused, 
and  that  we  are  all  in  favor  of  ordered  liberty 
for  society  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
no  piece  of  constitutional  litmus-paper  that 
we  can  dip  into  the  circumstantial  vat  to 
produce  the  desired  constitutional  result. 
Tet.  somehow  in  recent  years,  the  com- 
mands of  the  courts,  and  In  particular  of 
the  High  Court,  have  taken  on  an  increas- 
ingly rarefied  and  mechanical  character — a 
fact  which  has  not  escaped  public  attention. 
Never,  I  believe,  certainly  not  within  my  own 
lifetime,  has  public  esteem  for  the  Judicial 
process  been  lower;  and  few  factors  are  so 
Important  In  this  loss  of  esteem  as  the  wide- 
ly held  opinion  that  the  courts  are.  as  the 
saying  goes,  "soft"  on  crlmhials.  A  1969  Gal- 
lup poll  Indicated  that  fully  75  To  of  the 
American  people  felt  that  the  courts  did  not 
deal  harshly  enough  with  criminals;  and  In 
a  second  poll  two  years  later,  in  1971,  that 
sizeable  percentage  held  firm. 

Not  altogether  without  cause,  this  dis- 
content has  been  laid  largely  at  the  door  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  It  becomes  necessary  to  remark  on 
the  revolution  in  criminal  procedure  brought 
about  by  the  Warren  Court  during  the  'Six- 
ties. I  use  the  word  "Revolution"  with  some 
care.  The  statistics  tell  the  tale.  Between 
1980  and  1969,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
63  of  112  federal  criminal  convictions  and, 
more  teUlngly,  113  of  114  state  criminal  con- 
victions. Moreover,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  McClellan  recently  pointed 
out,  the  Warren  Court  evidenced  a  singular 
disregard  for  Its  own  precedent.  In  1960  and 
subsequent  years,  the  Warren  Court  spe- 
cifically overrriled  or  explicitly  rejected  the 
reasoning  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  of 
Its  own  precedents  In  the  criminal  field, 
often  by  6  to  4  majorities.  Eleven  of  these 
were  overturned  In  a  single  year,  1967. 
Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-nine  decisions 
overturned  during  this  period  involved  a 
change  In  constitutional  precedent  without 
benefit  of  constitutional  amendment.  And 
of  the  remaining  eight,  seven  represented  a 
new  reading  of  old  satutory  language  effected 
without  benefit  of  legislative  enactment. 
Perhaps  most  telling  of  all,  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic is  concerned,  twenty-six  of  the  twenty- 
nine  reversals  were  handed  down  In  favor  of 
criminal  defendants. 

Such  Is  the  record  of  the  Warren  Court 
in  the  criminal  field.  If  you  draw  the  In- 
ference that  the  Court  during  this  period 
seemed  somewhat  unsure  of  Itself,  you  are 
not  alone.  The  lower  federal  Judges  are  con- 
fused; you  and  I  are  confused.  Even  learned 
professors  are  confused.  Everyone,  It  seems, 
is  confused — except  for  the  criminal.  He 
knows.  He  knows  that  his  chances  of  be- 
ing arrested  are  fairly  low;  he  knows  that 
hU  chances  of  being  convicted  are  yet  lower; 
and  he  Icnows  that,  even  If  arrested  and  con- 
victed, his  chances  of  being  Imprisoned  are 
lower  still.  He  knows  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  police  from  introducing  relevant 
evidence  at  trial,  and  he  knows  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  positively  encour- 
ages the  raising  of  constitutional  objections 
against  police  behavior.  He  knows  that  these 
objections  can  be  raised  before,  during  or 
after  trial;  and,  best  of  all,  he  knows  that 
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such  objections  are  the  surest  way  to  ob- 
scure the  fundamental  question  of  his  own 
guilt  or  Innocence. 

The  criminal  may  have  a  better  grasp  of 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  Warren  Cotirt's 
revolution  in  criminal  procedure  than  all 
our  professors  and  Judges  combined.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  book  ever  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  present-day  criminal  law  is  the  one 
which  would  reveal  what  criminals  actually 
think  of  such  cases  as  Mapp  and  Miranda. 
and  the  way  in  which  their  behavior  Is  de- 
termined by  them.  The  right  to  counsel  and 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  are 
noble  rights  indeed,  but  only  a  man  of  re- 
markable Ideological  fervor  would  Insist  that 
they  can  be  protected  only  by  rendering  in- 
admissible virtually  all  voluntary  statements 
not  made  in  the  presence  of  counsel.  Simi- 
larly, only  an  Ideological  zealot  would  Insist 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  unlawful 
searches  and  seizures  Is  to  exclude  from  Judi- 
cial consideration  all  evidence,  however  rele- 
vant, obtained  by  luilawful  means. 

In  a  sense  the  ilfapp  and  Miranda  rulings, 
along  with,  perhaps,  the  unnecessary  and  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  post-conviction  reme- 
dies, tell  the  whole  tale  of  public  dlsatisfac- 
tlon  with  the  Warren  Court.  There  are  al- 
ready indications,  as  those  of  you  who  watch 
the  Court  closely  will  know,  that  the  Court 
may  now  be  disposed  to  back  off  from  some 
of  Miranda's  excesses — and  in  no  small  part 
because  Congress,  in  response  to  public  opin- 
ion, declared  In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1968  that  voluntary  confessions  should 
be  admitted  as  evidence  whether  a  Miranda 
warning  had  been  given  or  not.  But  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  unfortunately,  is  with  us 
still,  in  undiminished  vigor,  although  it  is 
Increasingly  apparent  that  the  Court's  once 
great  enthusiasm  for  it  is  on  the  wane.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  remarked  in  a  recent 
case:  "Whatever  educational  effect  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  conceivably  might  have  in 
theory  is  greatly  diminished  in  fact  by  the 
realities  of  law  enforcement  work.  Policemen 
do  not  have  the  time,  inclination,  or  training 
to  read  and  grasp  the  nuances  of  the  appel- 
late opinions  that  ultimately  define  the 
standards  of  conduct  they  are  to  follow.  The 
issues  which  these  decisions  resolve  often 
admit  of  neither  easy  nor  obvious  answers, 
as  sharply  divided  courts  on  what  is  or  is 
not  'reasonable'  amply  demonstrate.  Nor  can 
Judges,  in  all  candor,  forget  that  opinions 
sometimes  lack  helpful  clarity." 

"It  Is  apparent,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
in  the  same  case,  "that  the  law  of  search  and 
seizure  is  due  for  an  overhaiillng.  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  must  find 
quite  intolerable  the  present  state  of  un- 
certainty. .  .  ."  He  then  called  for  an  over- 
ruling of  the  Mapp  case,  which  made  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  applicable  to  the  states,  and 
of  Ker,  which,  as  Harlan  put  It,  required  the 
states  to  follow  "all  the  ins  and  outs"  of  the 
Court's  4th  Amendment  opinion.  I  concur 
with  Justice  Harlan,  and  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  tangent  on  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  taken  \is  is  predicated,  of 
couirse,  on  the  assumption  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  unlawfully  acquired  evidence  will 
deter  the  imlawful  practice — and  It  presup- 
poses that  the  net  reward  of  the  object  les- 
son more  than  Jtistlfles  the  release  of  the 
guilty.  Because  the  excluded  evidence  is  only 
at  issue  when  It  tends  to  establish  the  fact 
of  guilt.  But,  as  Professor  Dallln  Oalcs  has 
pointed  out,  the  assumed  deterrent  value  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  has  never  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  or  disproved — nor,  so 
long  as  Mapp  and  Ker  Impose  a  rigid  uni- 
formity on  the  entire  country,  will  It  ever  be. 

Yet,  this  undemonstrated  assumption — 
that  police  will  be  deterred  from  abuse — 
has  exercised,  and  in  many  places  still  exer- 
cises, a  tallsmanic  charm  over  Judges  and 
lawyers.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  is  not 
easy  to  say.  The  exclusionary  rule,  as  most 
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oi  you  know,  is  unique  to  American  law; 
and  Its  application  to  the  states — which 
means  its  application  to  all  criminal  cases 
that  are  brought — is  of  fairly  recent  vintage. 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that,  prior  to  Mapp, 
the  state  of  dvll  liberties  In  this  land  was 
for  170  years  so  precarious.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  a  number  of  others  as  well,  we  would 
do  well  to  leam  by  English  example.  The 
status  of  civil  liberty  In  England  is  in  no 
wise  poorer  than  In  our  own  country;  and 
In  some  respects.  It  may  even  be  a  good 
deal  better.  Yet,  English  criminal  law  has 
gotten  along  quite  well  without  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  and  without  a  good  memy  other 
procedural  devices  that  our  system  In  re- 
cent years  has  considered  vital  to  the  just 
resolution  of  the  criminal  process.  The  dif- 
ferences between  English  and  American  crim- 
inal practice  suggest,  at  the  very  least, 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  dealing 
fairly  and  efficiently  with  those  accused  of 
crime.  And  these  differences  are  worth  ex- 
amining in  detail. 

I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  we  under- 
take at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  sys- 
tematic comparative  study  of  British  and 
American  criminal  Jurisprudence.  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain  share  a  common 
legal  heritage.  We  hold  In  common  funda- 
mental concepts  as  to  what  is  required  to 
guarantee  a  fair  trial  and  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  And  we  share  a  bias 
In  favor  of  the  defendant  in  a  criminal 
trial.  For  years  after  Independence  our  pro- 
cedures remained  virtually  indistinguishable. 
But  in  time  they  began  to  diverge;  and  In 
recent  years  in  most  significant  ways. 

Today  the  British  are  able  to  find  a  de- 
fendant Innocent  or  guilty  within  a  few 
months  after  his  arrest;  and  a  certain  final- 
ity normally  attaches  upon  conviction.  In 
our  country,  years  can  elapse  between  arrest 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  trial;  and  convic- 
tion merely  marks  the  begliming  of  a  pro- 
cedural ballet  which  can  continue  virtually 
indefinitely.  In  England  today,  the  Incidence 
of  crime  is  small  in  comparison  with  ours, 
and  respect  for  the  law  and  for  the  legal 
^>paratus  remains  undiminished. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  kind  I  rec- 
ommend may  suggest  any  number  of  Im- 
provements which  we  can  make  in  our  own 
procedures  without  sacrificing  the  substan- 
tial rights  of  the  acciised,  and  It  may  also 
be  instructive  in  telimg  us  what  purely 
local  developments  in  American  life  may 
have  contributed  to  our  current  criminality. 
Ilkls  study  should  cover  not  only  such  mat- 
ters as  the  exclusionary  rule,  the  right  to 
counsel  and  the  application  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  but  also:  (1) 
An  examination  of  the  ways  In  which  crim- 
inal trials  in  the  United  States  might  be 
expedited.  In  some  of  our  larger  cities,  de- 
lays of  five  to  six  months  between  arrest 
and  trial  are  normal,  and  delays  of  up  to 
two  years  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  When 
trials  do  get  underway,  they  are  needlessly 
protracted.  (As  Chief  Justice  Burger  noted 
last  year,  the  actual  trial  of  a  criminal  case 
now  takes  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  It 
did  a  decade  ago.)  A  comparative  examina- 
tion should  certainly  deal  with  the  growing 
abuse  In  the  United  States  of  the  jury  selec- 
tion process,  which,  as  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams has  pointed  out.  Is  fast  becoming  "the 
Judicial  counterpart  to  the  legislative  fill- 
buster.  .  .  ."  But  it  should  also  consider  the 
impact  of  pre-trial  procedures  which  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  declared  to 
be  constitutionally  mandated.  As  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stanley  Puld  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  recently  remarked,  "These  new  pro- 
cediu'es  have  added  tremendously  to  the  case- 
load of  the  trial  courts  and  have  substtmtlally 
lengthened  the  time  which  elapses  between 
arrest  and  trial."  (2)  Excessive  delays  at  the 
trial  level  are  compo\mded.  for  many  of  the 
•ame  reasons,  by  comparable  delays  on  the 
^>pellate  level.  The  problem  is  not  only  with 
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direct  attack  on  appeal,  but  with  collateral 
attack  by  means  of  post-conviction  remedies, 
such  as  the  greatly  expanded  use  of  Habeua 
Corpus.  (As  New  York  District  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan  has  pointed  out,  "There  Is 
virtually  no  such  thing  as  finality  In  a  judg- 
ment of  conviction.")  I  would  propose, 
therefore,  that  we  examine  the  reasons  why 
want  of  finality  has  become  such  a  burden- 
some problem  only  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  once  again.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  role  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt.  The 
impact  of  rulings  by  the  High  Court  is  such 
that  an  appeal  to  the  highest  court  of  a 
state  is  now  little  more  than  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  federal  court  system.  The  scope 
of  the  problem  can  be  measured  by  compar- 
ing the  number  of  Habeiu  Corpus  petitions 
entertained  by  the  federal  courts  in  the  past 
with  the  caseload  today.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  number  of  petitions  filed  was  less  than 
five  hundred — a  number  that.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Justice  JaclEson  then  thought  abusive. 
By  1960,  the  number  had  risen  to  nearly  a 
thousand,  and  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971 
the  total  was  a  staggering  12.145.  (And  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  petitions, 
needless  to  say,  was  made  possible  by  the 
JIf app  and  Miranda  rulings.)  In  1970,  there 
were  as  many  evidentiary  hearings  on  peti- 
tions for  federal  Habeus  Corpus  as  there 
were  total  applications  In  1963. 

The  latent  assumption  of  this  dramatic 
expansion  of  post-convlctlon  remedies,  of 
course,  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  correct  un- 
just or  unconstitutional  convictions.  But  a 
recent  study  by  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  revealed  that  at  most, 
only  3%  of  such  petitions  were  successful, 
which  suggests  that  state  courts  are  per- 
forming creditably  and  fairly  and  that  most 
claims  are  both  frivolous  and  dilatory  in  in- 
tention. As  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  wrote  in 
Mackey  v.  United  States,  "No  one,  not  crim- 
inal defendants,  not  the  judicial  system, 
not  society  as  a  whole.  Is  benefited  by  a 
judgement  providing  that  a  man  shall  ten- 
tatively go  to  jail  today,  but  tomorrow  and 
everyday  thereafter  shall  be  subject  to  fresh 
litigation  already  resolved." 

This  last  Is  no  small  point.  The  lack  of 
finality  not  only  Imposes  extraordinary  ad- 
ministrative burdens  upon  the  coiu-ts  both 
state  and  federal;  It  not  only  robs  judges 
and  prosecutors  of  precious  time  that  might 
be  more  \isefully  devoted  to  genuine  prob- 
lems of  Injtistlce;  but  it  undermines  the 
sense  of  legitimacy  of  the  criminal  law  In  the 
eyes  of  both  and  public  and  to  acciised.  As 
Professor  Paul  Bator  of  Harvard  has  written: 
"A  procedural  system  which  permits  an  end- 
less repetition  of  Inquiry  Into  facts  and  law 
In  a  vain  search  for  ultimate  certitude  im- 
plies a  lack  of  confidence  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  justice  that  cannot  but  war  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  underlying  substantive 
commands.  Furthermore,  we  should  at  least 
tentatively  Inquire  whether  an  endless  re- 
opening of  convictions,  with  its  continuing 
underlying  implication  that  perhaps  the  de- 
fendant can  escape  from  corrective  stmctlons 
after  all,  can  be  consistent  with  the  aim  of 
rehabUltatlng  offenders."  The  first  step  in 
rehabilitation,  he  adds,  is  a  "realization  by 
the  convict  that  he  Is  justly  subject  to  sanc- 
tion, that  he  stands  in  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion. ..." 

(3)  I  would  propose  also  that  we  under- 
take comparative  studies  In  the  area  of  penal 
reform.  The  subject,  of  course,  has  been 
lately  much  In  the  news,  and,  as  everyone 
from  the  Chief  Justice  to  James  Hoffa  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Here,  as  in  dealing  with  the  ultimate 
causes  of  crime,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  the  assumptions  which  have  gov- 
erned penology  diu-ing  the  past  centiuy  are 
now  open  to  question.  It  is  much  easier  to 
say  what  will  not  work  rather  than  what  will. 
And,  based  on  recent  experience,  we  can  say 
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that  the  laudable  goals  of  deterrence  and  re- 
habilitation will  not  be  advanced  by  making 
convictions  more  difficult  to  obtain,  or  by 
lessening  the  chances  that  a  criminal,  once 
convicted,  will  be  effectively  punished.  As 
a  recent  report  of  the  Americans  Friends 
Service  Committee  pointed  out — a  report, 
incidentally,  that  was  based  In  substantial 
part  on  the  opinions  of  prisoners  them- 
selves— "After  more  than  a  century  of  per- 
sistent failure,  the  reformist  prescription  is 
bankrupt."  Where  we  ought  to  go  from  here. 
It  is  difficult  to  say;  but  I  suspect  that  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  foreign 
example. 

(4)  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  think  it 
would  be  instructive  to  study  the  role  of 
attorneys  in  criminal  trials  and  to  compare 
the  way  In  which  the  adversary  system  af- 
fects the  conduct  and  outcome  of  trials  here 
and  In  Great  Britain.  A  nvimber  of  thoughtful 
observers  In  our  country  have  expressed  their 
deep  concern  that  the  adversary  system  is  be- 
coming an  end  in  itself,  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  justice  is  being  subordinated  to  polit- 
ical and  theatrical  gamesmanship.  The 
courtroom  In  all  too  many  cases  has  been 
turned  Into  a  kind  of  theatre  of  the  absurd. 
Judges  are  Insulted,  decorum  is  scoffed  at.  and 
the  Judicial  process  held  up  to  ridicule.  That 
such  behavior  should  take  place  at  all  Is 
scandalous;  but  that  It  should  be  directed 
or  condoned  by  members  of  the  Bar  is.  to  me 
absolutely  intolerable.  And  I  do  not  see  that 
society  is  In  any  way  obligated  to  confer  a 
license  to  practice  upon  those  whose  behavior 
reveals  a  thoroughgoing  contempt  for  every- 
thing that  the  law  holds  dear.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  unjust  for  the  courts 
or  the  Bar  to  remove  the  licenses  of  those  who 
make  a  mockery  of  the  very  law  whose  pro- 
tection they  seek.  We  could,  I  believe,  profit 
greatly  by  British  example  in  this  regard,  and 
I  commend  such  a  project  to  the  consider- 
ation of  thoughtful  men. 

Well,  you  have  been  a  remarkably  patient 
audience,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  Indul- 
gence. If  I  have  taken  overlong,  as  I  fear  I 
have,  It  la  only  because  there  is  so  much  to 
say  and  so  many  things  that  need  doing. 
Crime  In  this  nation  cannot  continue  to  rise 
as  it  has  In  the  recent  past;  public  esteem 
for  the  legal  process  cannot  continue  to  fall. 
Unless  we  come  to  terms  with  the  problem  of 
crime,  I  fear  that  almost  everything  else  we 
attempt  to  do  will  come  to  nought.  A  free 
civil  society  cannot  exist  where  there  Is  wide- 
spread fear  of  criminal  assault;  It  cannot 
exist  where  justice  is  so  long  delayed  that  it 
is,  in  effect  denied;  it  cannot  exist  when  the 
pubUc  believes  that  Its  legal  system  cannot 
protect  the  lives  and  liberties  and  prt^erty  of 
the  law-abiding.  The  danger  in  our  time  is 
less  that  the  Innocent  will  be  punished  than 
that  the  guilty  will  go  free.  And  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  far  more  serious  injustice  than  any 
oiu"  system  is  likely  to  inflict  upon  one  who 
may  be  wrongfully  accused.  The  truth  is  that 
an  Innocent  man  has  very  little  to  fear  from 
our  criminal  law;  the  difficulty  pnd  danger, 
if  anything,  is  that  the  same  might  be  said 
regarding  the  guilty  man.  And  I  believe  that 
the  public  will  not  long  tolerate  a  continu- 
ation of  our  present  condition. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  final  thought.  In 
this  day  when  disrespect  for  authority  of  all 
kinds — religious,  parental,  legal — Is  so  perva- 
sive; when  allegiance  to  anything  other  than 
one's  own  passions  Is  condemned  as  Illegiti- 
mate; when  "dvll  disobedience"  is  used  as  a 
defensive  cloak  for  criminal  behavior,  let  us 
not  forget  that,  for  all  Its  failings,  our  na- 
tion and  its  rule  of  law  are  still  robust  and 
strong.  But  let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that,  for 
all  its  strengths,  the  rule  of  law  can  only 
abide  so  many  attacks  and  that  the  dellcata 
webbing  of  civilization  can,  like  the  veil  of 
the  temple,  be  rent,  and  with  it,  the  world's 
last  best  hope  for  freedom.  Let  us  resolve, 
then,  to  seek  justice;  justice  for  the  aoeused. 
but  justice  also  for  society.  Let  ua  resolve  to 
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be  fair;  but  also  flrm.  Let  us  resolve  to  stand 
by  the  fairest  system  of  law  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  And  In  our  resolve,  let  us  call 
to  mind  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
said:  "Let  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution,  never  to 
violate  m  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the 
country;  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation 
by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  Seventy-Six  did 
to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, so  to  the  support  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  let  every  American  pledge 
his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor; 
let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the 
law  Is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his 
children's  liberty;  let  reverence  for  the  laws 
be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap — let 
It  be  taught  In  the  schools.  In  seminaries,  and 
In  colleges;  let  It  be  written  In  primers, 
spelling  books,  and  In  almanacs;  let  It  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  the 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
Justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  po- 
litical religion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  of  all 
sexes  and  tongues,  and  colors  and  conditions, 
sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars." 
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HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF  SOTTTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  docu- 
ment authored  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  Mr. 
Edwin  Cohen,  recently  attracted  public 
attention  in  the  debate  over  tax  reform. 

Today.  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Cohen's 
memorandum,  in  full,  into  the  Record. 
The  administration  will  be  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  debt  ceiling  next 
week.  At  that  same  time,  we  will  be  pro- 
vided an  excellent  opportimlty  to  look  at 
tax  laws.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  im- 
pact of  Mr.  Cohen's  memorandum  Is 
especially  timely. 

Mr.  Cohen  proposes  a  sweeping  re- 
vision of  the  Federal  tax  code  by 
eliminating  the  distinction  between  cap- 
ital gains  and  ordinary  income,  and  by 
ending  all  personal  deductions  that  are 
unrelated  to  the  making  of  taxable 
income. 

He  then  proposes  cutting  the  tax 
rates — a  few  percent  for  those  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  scale,  and  a 
massive  cut  for  those  on  the  upper  end. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Cohen's 
conclusions,  but  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  there  is  debate  within  the  adminis- 
tration in  favor  of  sweeping  revision  and 
simplification  of  the  tax  laws. 

I  think  it  Is  timely  for  all  Members 
to  read  Mr.  Cohen's  remarks  as  this  body 
moves  toward  consideration  of  tax  legis- 
lation later  this  month. 

Following  Mr.  Cohen's  memorandum, 
I  am  inserting  the  comments  of  the  tax 
reform  group  on  the  proposal : 
Possible    Major    Chances    in    the    Fedksai. 

Tax  Laws — Simplification  of  the  Income 

Tax  on  Individuals 

There  are  constant  complaints  that  the 
Federal  Income  tax  law  Is  far  too  complicated. 
Each  year  during  the  filing  season  before 
April  15  there  is  a  rising  crescendo  of  denun- 
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elation  of  the  tax  forms,  and  of  the  Increasing 
need  for  professional  assistance  In  under- 
standing and  completing  them.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  devotes  much  time  and  ef- 
fort to  the  Improvement  of  the  forms  and 
instructions.  While  some  helpful  changes 
might  yet  be  made  in  the  forms,  the  basic 
difficulty  Is  that  the  governing  statute  Is 
Itself  so  complex  that  no  revision  of  the  form 
without  a  simplification  of  the  statute  will 
satisfy  the  complaints.  Tet  the  political 
problems  of  simplifying  an  old  law,  now 
almost  sixty  years  In  existence,  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated. 

Of  course,  numerous  minor  changes  could 
be  made  in  specific  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  law  to  achieve  modest  amounts 
of  simplification  for  the  more  than  seventy- 
five  miUlon  Indivduals  now  filing  returns. 

If,  however,  a  major  assault  is  to  be 
mounted  upon  the  existing  complexities  for 
Individuals,  I  believe  it  mtist  try  to  eliminate 
(1)  the  distinction  between  capital  gain 
and  ordinary  Income,  and  (2)  the  various 
Ijersonal  deductions  that  are  unrelated  to 
the  receipt  of  taxable  Income.  The  desirabil- 
ity of  attempting  a  major  degree  of  simpli- 
fication may  well  be  Judged  in  relation  to 
those  two  categories. 

Capital  Gains.  Undoubtedly  the  single 
most  Important  source  of  complexity  In  the 
law  Is  found  in  the  effort  to  Impose  a  lower 
tax  on  capital  gains,  and  to  draw  rules  for 
determining  the  types  of  income  that  qualify 
as  capital  gains.*  Not  only  Is  the  distinction 
difficult  in  the  statute,  but  It  produces 
major  efforts  to  plan  business  and  invest- 
ment transactions  to  qualify  for  the-'capltal 
gains  treatment.  Substantial  simplification 
could  be  achieved  if  the  distinction  between 
capital  gains  and  ordinary  income  could  be 
abolished. 

The  present  capital  gains  tax  system, 
which  Involves  primarily  treating  one-half 
of  long-term  capital  gains  as  ordinary  in- 
come. In  one  sense  represents  a  compromise 
between  those  who  steadfastly  maintain  that 
capital  gains  should  not  be  regarded  as  in- 
come and  those  who  assert  with  equal  tenac- 
ity that  such  gains  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  Income.  But  as  a  practical 
matter  a  chief  aspect  of  the  present  system 
is  that  it  limits  the  capital  gains  tax  to  35% 
(26%  on  the  first  $50,000  of  capital  gains) , 
whereas  the  rates  on  ordinary  Income  go  up 
to  70%.  Thus  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  capital  gains  and  ordinary  income 
wotild  require  reduction  of  the  maximum 
level  of  36%;  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
further  increase  In  the  tax  on  capital  gains, 
producing  a  significant  deterrent  to  invest- 
ment and  increasing  the  present  tendencies 
to  hold  appreciated  property  until  death, 
when  its  Income  tax  cost  changes  to  its 
then  value. 

Personal  Deductions.  A  net  Income  tax,  es- 
pecially one  with  graduated  rates,  requires 
aUowance  of  deductions  against  gross  Income 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  production  of 
Income.  But  deductions  for  Items  unrelated 
to  the  receipt  of  Income,  such  as  charitable 
contributions,  casualty  losses,  medical  ex- 
penses, etc.,  are  not  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tax.  Rather,  they  have  been  in- 
troduced Into  the  law  primarily  as  r^fiections 
of  desires  (a)  to  stimulate  such  expendi- 
tures, (b)  Improve  the  equity  of  the  tax 
structure  and  (c)  reduce  the  Impact  of  high, 
steeply  progressive  rates.  These  personal  de- 
ductions contribute  In  large  measure  to  the 
complexity  of  the  tax  law  and  the  forms,  to 
the  time  needed  to  maintain  Individual  rec- 
ords and  to  prepare  and  audit  the  returns, 
and  to  tax  planning  by  Individuals. 

When  the  standard  deduction  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  law  In  1944,  about  82%  of  all 
taxpayers  used  it  In  lieu  of  itemizing  their 
personal  deductions.  By  1968,  however,  only 
58';(>  were  using  the  standard  deduction.  One 
of  the  major  changes  in  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act  was  to  increase  the  standard  deduction 
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gradually  over  the  period  1870-1973  from 
10%  of  adjusted  gross  Income  with  a  ceiling 
of  $1,000  to  15%  with  a  celling  of  $2,000. 
This  change  is  expected  to  result  In  close  to 
70%  of  individual  returns  using  the  stand- 
ard deduction;  but  the  remaining  30%,  rep- 
resenting more  than  twenty-three  million 
tax  rettims,  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
Itemize.'  If  the  standard  deduction  were  in- 
creased further,  there  would  be  a  significant 
loss  In  revenue  without  solving  the  underly- 
ing problem  of  complexity. 

Possible  major  simplification  program.  To 
eliminate  the  capital  gain-ordinary  income 
distinction  and  the  personal  deduction  com- 
plexities, a  program  along  the  following  lines 
might  be  considered: 

1.  Rate  reduction.  In  lieu  of  the  present 
structure  that  ranges  from  14%  to  70%,  sub- 
stitute rates  running  from  12%  to  36%,  as 
follows: 

TAXABLE   INCOME 

($000  and  Rate  Percentage) 

0-3   12 

3-12   19 

12-48   26 

48  up 36 

(The  rates  could  readily  be  graduated  In 
smaller  steps.) 

2.  Personal  exemption  increase.  In  lieu  (tf 
the  present  personal  exemptions  ($650  per 
person,  rising  to  $700  In  1972  and  $760  in 
1973),  the  personal  exemptions  would  be 
raised  substantially  to  $1,600  for  a  single 
person,  $3,200  for  a  married  couple  and  $800 
for  each  dependent.  The  blind  and  those 
over  sixty-flve  would  be  allowed  an  addition- 
al $800  In  lieu  of  the  present  double  exemp- 
tion. > 

Under  this  proposal,  for  example,  the  n<x'- 
mal  family  of  four  could  earn  at  least  $4,800 
of  Income  without  paying  tax,  as  contrasted 
with  the  $4,000  that  will  be  permitted  in  1973 
under  existing  law. 

3.  Capital  gains.  Treated  the  same  as  ordi- 
nary income. 

4.  Personal  deductions.  Not  allowed,  except 
that  Interest  deductions  would  t>e  permitted 
to  the  extent  of  Investment  Income  received 
(since  to  that  extent  the  interest  should  be 
regarded  as  an  expense  of  deriving  Income). 

Effect  on  revenue  yield  and  distribution  of 
income  tax  burden.  It  the  1973  level  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  and  standard  deductions 
were  applied  to  1971  estimates  of  Individual 
income,  the  federal  Income  tax  revenue  from 
individuals  under  existing  law  would  be 
about  $83.7  billion. 

The  proposed  new  Income  tax  structure 
applied  to  1971  Individual  Income  projections 
would  produce  an  esttmated  revenue  of  $82.4 
billion,  a  reduction  of  $1.3  billion,  or  about 
l>/^%.  We  have  not  attempted  as  yet  to  re- 
fine the  schedule  of  rates  or  personal  exemp- 
tions, but  it  seems  feasible  to  adjust  them 
slightly  to  produce  the  same  revenue  as  un- 
der the  present  structure. 

It  is  Important  to  consider  the  effect  such 
a  new  system  would  have  upon  the  dlstrlbu- 
•  tion  of  the  tax  burden  among  the  various 
income  classes.  The  present  distribution  (un- 
der the  1973  law)  and  the  change  under  the 
proposed  system  are  set  forth  bdow: 


Adjusted  grou  Incoma 

Present  tex  I 
(billions) 

Tax  change 

B««ow3 

3  to  5 

J1.4 

2.3 

4.4 

10.2 

19.2 

13.9 

18.4 

7.2 

7.7 

-^.2 

5  to  7. 

7  to  10 

-.5 
-.8 

10  to  15 

+.1 

15to20 

+.2 

20to50 

+■1 

50  to  100 

-.6 

Over  100 

-.1 

Totil 

83.7 

-1.3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1  Assumes  1971  GNP  of  $1,065,000,000. 
I  Less  than  0.1. 
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Some  refinements  In  the  proposal  would 
be  needed  to  reduce  the  approximately  4% 
increase  that  would  occur  In  the  $20-60,000 
income  range  and  the  approximately  9%  de- 
crease in  the  $60-100,000  range.  A  fvurther 
refinement  might  be  needed  to  adjust  for 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  system  would  re- 
duce the  Income  tax  on  families  and  In- 
crease the  tax  on  single  persons. 

Objections.  While  the  proposed  new  struc- 
ture would  achieve  major  simplification,  and 
would  open  poaslbiUtles  for  elimination  of 
other  complex  provisions  mentioned  later, 
a  ntunber  of  points  would  be  strenuously 
urged  In  opposition  to  It.  Among  the  major 
objections  would  be  the  following: 

1.  It  would  be  argued  that  after  the  new 
structure  was  enacted,  Congress  or  a  subse- 
quent Administration  would  move  to  In- 
crease revenue  by  Increasing  the  rates,  or  at 
least  would  move  to  increase  the  top  rate 
above  36%.  The  36%  top  Individual  rate 
would  be  lower  than  that  prevailing  In  most 
of  the  major  nations  of  the  world.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  limiting  the  maximum 
rate  to  35%  wovdd  be  difficult  to  obtain,  par- 
ticularly because  of  possible  needs  to  permit 
temporary  Increases  In  time  of  war  or  other 
\mforeseen  contingencies  that  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  define. 

2.  Although  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  among  the  various  Income  classes 
would  remain  substantially  the  same  (or 
with  minor  adjustments  could  be  made  so) , 
within  each  income  class  some  Individuals 
would  find  their  tax  Increased  and  others 
would  benefit  from  decreases.  For  example, 
those  now  having  substantial  deductions 
stemming  from  charitable  deductions,  home 
mortgage  Interest  and  real  estate  taxes,  medi- 
cal expenses,*  casualty  losses,  etc.,  would 
have  their  tax  Increased  In  comparison  with 
those  in  the  same  Income  class  who  do  not 
make  large  expenditures  of  these  types. 

3.  There  would  be  substantial  objections 
from  among  other  sources — 

a.  Churches,  colleges,  hospitals,  museums, 
commimlty  funds  and  other  organizations 
that  are  major  beneficiaries  at  deductible 
contributions. 

b.  The  hoiuing  Indxistry.  because  the 
elimination  of  mortgage  interest  and  real 
estate  tax  deductions  on  personal  residences 
would  end  the  present  income  tax  advantage 
of  home  ownership  as  contrasted  with  rent- 
ing. The  present  preference  for  home  owner- 
ship has  often  been  attacked  because  real 
estate  taxes  and  mortgage  interest  paid  by 
landlords  are  passed  on  In  the  rent  structure 
and  are  borne  largely  by  tenants.  Politically, 
suburbia  may  wish  to  keep  the  present  sys- 
tem, with  Its  preference  for  home  owner- 
ship. 

c.  State  governments,  particularly  New 
York  and  California,  which  have  state  In- 
come tax  rates  rising  to  15%  and  10%,  re- 
spectively. The  high  progressive  state  rates 
in  the  upper  brackets  wovild  be  more  burden- 
some of  those  taxpayers  than  under  the  pro- 
posed system.  Yet  taxpayers  in  states  with 
average  Income  taxes  and  sales  taxes  would 
have  no  real  cause  to  object,  since  the  federal 
Income  tax  revenue  and  the  aggregate  per- 
sonal Income  remaining  after  federal  tax 
payments  would  remain  the  same. 

Indeed,  the  reduction  in  rates  might  lead 
to  objections  from  any  groups  that  receive 
payments  from  persons  who  have  tax  incen- 
tives for  making  the  payments,  since  the 
lower  rates  would  reduce  the  tax  advantages 
flowing  from  the  expenditures. 

4.  Treating  long-term  capital  gains  as 
ordinary  income  may  also  produce  objections 
from  those  now  entitled  to  special  capital 
gains  treatment,  such  as  owners  of  timber 
tracts,  coal  deposits  and  real  estate,  who 
would  lose  the  preferences  their  Industries 
now  enjoy.  Moreover,  unless  the  new  rates 
were  designed  to  be  exactly  half  of  the  {Mres- 
ent  rates  In  all  brackets  (and  the  simplified 
schedule  outUned  alwve  Is  not) ,  there  might 
be  objection  that  the  capital  gains  tax  was 
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being  Increased  for  some  persons  below  the  more  favorable:  and  because  of  the  taxpayer's 

present  topmost  bracket.  option  there  would  be  a  revenue  loss  for  the 

6.  Unless  the  top  corporate  rate  of  48%»  government,  necessitating  some  increase  In 

Is  also  reduced,  a  t<^  Individual  rate  of  36%  rates  to  compensate  for  the  loss, 

would    cause    complications    that    require  footnotes 

thorough  study,  «^hough  they  do  not  seem  ,  ^^  general,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 

insurmountable.  The  change  ^K^*  «»"««^  removed  the  25%  ceiling  rate  on  capital  gains 

swing  to  sole  proprietorship  or  partne^JP  except  for  the  first  $50,000  of  such  gains  In 

form  of  operation,  as  well  as  an  Increase  In  ^                        ^^^  ^^          ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

the  number  of  "Subchapter  S"  corporations  ^            >                 ^,  ^              ^       ^^^ 

(which  in  essence  are  treated  af  P^^tner-  ^^^^^  70%  regular  rate  applied  to  one- 

sWps).T^e  Administration  has  already  r»c-  ^^^          ^^^                 ^            ^^^^  ^^^ 

ommended  to  Congress  that  the  permissible  -xaMiManm  tax"  on  tax  preferences  in 

number   Of   Subchapter   S   stockholders   be  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  J^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Increased  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  we  have  ___,f„,  „ains  to  3fli/,% 

developed  a  program  for  ^Pl^^l^B  the  rules  ^'^'^^ '^b%  i969  Aci  the  standard  deduc- 

of    the    internal    Revenue    Code    governing  ^lon  In  the  years  1971-1973  wUl  be  as  follows: 
those  corporations. 

6.  It  would  be  urged  that  while  complexity 

would   be  substantially  reduced   under   the  Percentage              Ceiling 

simplified  system.  It  would  not  be  eliminated. — — 

If  the  Income  tax  revenues  were  to  be  main-  jj             jj  t^ 

talned  at  present  levels,  the  tax  would  still     jg72 1.""!.".'".'."""  14  2!ooo 

be  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  tax  mlnlmiza-     1973.'.'.' W  2,000 

tlon  planning.  As  an  Illustration,  If  charlt- 

able  contributions  were  no  longer  deductl-  ^^  addition,  there  wUl  be  a  minimum 
ble.  persons  rendering  services  might  SBk  ^  ^^  deduction  of  $1,000  starting  In 
that  aU  or  part  of  their  usual  compensation  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  standard  deduction  and 
be  paid  to  their  f^'o^te  charities— a  type  of  ^^  exemption  vrere  applicable  In  calen- 
tax  avoidance  that  would  be  adminlstraUve-  v  1971.  the  federal  Individual  Income 
ly  difficult  to  combat.  Yet  whUe  tax  planning  ^^  >^  ^^  ^  assumed  GNP  of  $1,065  bU- 
and  tax  avoidance  would  doubtless  continue,  ^^  estimated  as  foUows  (In  biUlons) : 
they  would  be  reduced  In  scope  and  Im- 
portance under  the  proposed  system.                 Adjusted  gross  Income $660 

7.  It  wlU  be  argued  that  members  of  Con-  Personal  deductions: 

gress  will  disagree  over  the  simplified  rules         standard *'^ 

to  be  Installed  in  a  new  tax  system  and  that         Itemized 76 

Inevitable  compromises  In  the  new  leglsla-  

tion    wUl    themselves    produce    complexity.  Total  122 

There  Is  probably  much  truth  In  the  con-     personal    exemptions 184 

tention,  but  tf  the  goal  of  simplification  Is  — 

sufficiently  appealing  poUtlcally.  simple  com-         Total 266 

promises  might  be  reached.  Taxable  Income *04 

In  broad  summary,  there  are  pitfalls  and     Tax ^- " 

difficulties,  but  a  simplified  personal  In^me  personal  exemptions  for 
tax  would  have  great  advantages  that  mMiy  taxDayeTand  spouse  would  be  more  than 
would  applaud.  But  It  could  be  achieved  only  ta=nmy^^  and  sp  ^^^^^  exemptions 
if  (a)  rates  can  be  sufficiently  reduced  and  °°"°;^^^uj^^  ^^^  ^^e  elderlv  could  be  ellml- 
(b)  we  are  wUllng  to  reduce  our  use  of  the  l^r^e  °^^^  BlmpUflcation  could  be 
the  income  tax  law  to  encourage  or  subsidize  ™^'  *  lurmcr  d  v 
certain  types  of  P«sonal  e^,f^itures  or  »«=f J^'^^^^  ^^^er  the  simplified  system, 
misfortunes.  Obviously  there  wlU  be  political  ^  stemming  from  de- 
opposition  ^  tl^«  ^^^fj'l^^^'it^f  *^°f  ^^;  duct?o^  of  uninsured  medical  expense  above 
couragements,'  as  well  as  to  ^he  lower  rate  ^  refiected  in  lower  tax 
structure,  especially  for  the  higher  Income  ^^l\^^  ^j  „  j^^alth  Insurance  against  ex- 
brackets,  traordlnarv  medical  expense  were   available 

If  the  major  Changes  regarding  capital  gains  gf  ~ p^^^j^^  wha*«'^'   '^'^   °^    national 

and  personal  deductions  could  be  achieved  In  t^'^^'-Xrancrmleht  emerge   the  present 

conjunction  with  rate  .^eduction  there  would  J^^.^^^J.'^.rfr  Tt^^^^^.^  deduction 

be  a  great  stimulus  for  proceeding  with  a  ^^"^^  eliminated.  But  If  some  people  wlU 

series  of  other  ^'^^^'^^^^^^,^''^1}^^.^^  Se  unable  to  secure  such  Insurance,  they  will 

the  aggregate  would  substantially  reduce  ttie  continue  the  present  partial  "insur- 

complexity  of  the  law  and  t^fj"7°^°«:  ^nce"  that  stems  from  income  tax  deduc- 

Among  these  would  be  the  elimination  or  "r~T 

restructuring  of  the  provisions  'elating  to  "o^                  corporate  rate  Is  22%  on  the 

sick  pay,  the  retirement  ^^^f «  "-f^'*- 1'^*"  first$26  000  of  Inc^e  and  48%  on  the  bal- 

ment  of  pension  and  annuities,  the  $100  dlvi-  "*»"  •^''."^^ 

dend  exclusion,  child  care  expenses,  exclusion  an<^^                                 ^      ^^  ^        ^^ 

of  certain  military  pay  and  pensions,  income  „  "  "^'f^^^ttee  and  Flnanoe  Committee, 

averaging,    etc.    WhUe    the    latter    changes  ^'^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^xn^  n^mpWlic^' 

might  be  attempted  Individually,  the  chances  J^Ji^^^^^^^^^smction  over  a  number 

of  success  would  be  much  grater  Uslmulta-  ^^''^^^^rtant   matters   now   dealt   with    In 

neously  rates  were  being  reduced  and  basic  "''!"•; , 

changes  In  the  entire  structure  were  being     ^^^  ^*^  '*'"'•  

inade.                                  ,    ^     *,„„,.  .«„  Tax    Reform    Reseabch    OBorrp    EDrroRiAL: 

Perhaps  the  chances  of  adoption  of  a  slm-  i*»  ^piotication  Is  Nor  Enough 
plified  system  might  be  enhanced  If  Its  ef-  oimi-x,-*  .  ..^  „  ^  ™-«  1=  »  ™.f«.. 
fectlve  date  were  deferred  for  several  years  The  release  of  the  Cohen  Pl«i  U.  a  major 
to  permit  time  for  adjustment  before  It  event  In  the  national  debate  over  our  unfair 
went  into  operation.  Or  perhaps  some  of  the  and  outmoded  tax  system.  But  an  Important 
changes  might  be  brought  into  effect  gradu-  negative  feature  weighs  against  the  Improve- 
ally  Sver  a  period  of  |ears.  ments  Mr.  Cohen  P^poses.  While  closing 
It  Is  possible  to  construct  an  alternative  many  loopholes— now  used  mainly  by  the 
system  ^  which  taxpayers  could  be  given  the  rich-he  would  cut  nominal  tax  rates  In  a 
option  to  file  on  a  simplified  form  or  to  use  way  that  would  heavily  favor  high-Income 
the  present  more  complex  form.  Several  years  taxpayers.  Tax  rates  on  the  rich  ^o^^  be  cut 
ago  senator  Long  Introduced  bills  that  would  In  half,  while  rates  In  the  lowest  brackets 
h^ve  provided  such  an  alternative  system,  would  go  down  only  a  few  percent.  By  corn- 
However,  It  would  require  duplicate  provl-  btnlng  thU  dUcrlmlnatory  rate-cut  with  the 
sions  in  the  Code  and  duplicate  forms;  many  closing  of  loopholes,  Mr.  Cohen  would  oon- 
taxpayers  would  have  to  calculate  their  taxes  tlnue  the  present  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
both  ways  to  determine  which  method  la  the  den  widely  regarded  as  unfair.  Clearly,  tax 
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reformers   will    not   be   satisfied   with   this 
result. 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Cohen 
authored  the  tax  simplification  plan.  While 
his  experience  and  expertise  are  unques- 
tioned, his  public  statements  have  not  shown 
great  concern  for  the  unfairness  of  our  tax 
system.  Ijast  year,  for  example,  he  was  prom- 
inent in  the  Treasury  attempt  to  exceed  its 
authority  and  enact  "ADR"  depreciation 
regulations  giving  business  a  new  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  tax  cut.  And  he  also  staunchly 
opposed  giving  the  public  a  meaningful 
chance  to  take  part  in  the  debate  over  these, 
regulations.  Mr.  Cohen's  recent  letter  to  edi- 
tors, and  statements,  in  defense  of  the  tax 
status  quo  have  not  altered  this  impression. 

The  year-long  delay  in  White  House  action 
on  the  Cohen  Plan  is  also  cause  for  concern. 
The  hints  about  tax  simplification  now  be- 
ginning to  surface  have  come  only  in  re- 
sponse to  mounting  public  pressure  for  tax 
reform.  Indeed,  the  White  House  could  easily 
use  the  Cohen  simplification  plan  as  a  smoke- 
screen, much  in  the  way  it  may  try  to  palm 
off  a  "Value-Added  Tax"  as  "property  tax  re- 
lief." We  sincerely  hope  that  Instead  respon- 
sible legislators  will  use  the  plan  as  a  first 
step  towards  fairer  taxes. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  WHERE  THEIR  MONEY  GOES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

07  LOT7ISUNA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  where  their 
money  goes.  I  Insert  the  report  in  the 
Record  at  tiiis  point : 

Rarick  Reports  to  His  Pkople  on  Whebe 
Theib  Monet  Ooes 

The  tremendous  cost  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  devaluing  the  VS.  dollar  8.57% 
will  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  In  addition 
to  reducing  the  value  of  every  dollar  that  Is 
owned  and  henceforth  will  be  put  Into  cir- 
culation by  8%  cents.  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row $1.6  bUUon  to  give  to  the  International 
banking  Institutions  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  our  collateral  In  their  accoxmts  when 
the  dollar  was  devalued. 

Certainly  any  responsible,  thinking  Amer- 
ican would  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
have  learned  by  this  tragic  lesson  and  be  more 
cautious  in  foreign  aid  and  giving  out  money 
and  credit  to  the  international  crowd.  But, 
events  following  the  devaluation  fiasco  would 
Indicate  that  Congress  has  not  gotten  the 
message.  Possibly  the  beliel  Is  that  U.S.  dol- 
lars are  going  out  of  style  so  we  should  hurry 
and  spend  them  before  they  become  obsolete. 

I  thought  today  I  would  report  to  you  on  a 
few  aspects  of  how  your  tax  dollars  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  spent  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  effect  will  not  only  necessitate  additional 
tax  Increases  and  a  larger  national  debt,  but 
will  eventually  cause  further  devaluation  In 
the  buying  power  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  first  bill  considered  was  the  Authoriza- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1973  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  USIA.  This  bill  authorized  $648 
million  for  the  Department  of  State  which 
Includes  $289  million  under  the  heading  "Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs"  to  provide 
U.S.  representation  in  foreign  countries 
through  126  embassies.  72  consulates  general 
and  2  embassy  branch  offices  employing  3,- 
792  Americans  overseas  and  5,120  foreigners. 

The  bill  also  authorized  $188  million  to 
meet  our  assessment  oT  31.52%  of  the  United 
Nations  budget  and  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
other  international  organizations. 

Also  Included  in  the  bill  was  a  special  sum 
of  $85  million  to  permit  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  to  furnish  financial  assistance  for  the 
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resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in 
Israel.  The  funds  authorized  were  to  be  used 
for  housing,  clothes,  food,  medical  care,  edu- 
cation and  training  for  the  resettlement  in 
Israel  of  Jewish  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  following  day  the  House  considered 
HJl.  14989  which  was  the  appropriations  bill 
to  make  available  the  money  authorized  the 
previous  day  as  well  as  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  "other  pur- 
poses" identifies  the  bill  as  being  a  genuine 
Christmas  tree  package — a  little  money  gift 
for  every  agency  and  with  a  few  choice  bones 
left  over  to  encourage  all  doubters  that  this 
was  such  a  good  bill  that  no  one  would  dare 
oppose  it. 

The  total  amount  of  dollars  authorized 
was  not  even  given  in  the  bill  or  in  the 
report  which  accompanied  the  bill,  perhaps 
because  the  printing  equipment  was  not  ca- 
pable of  totaling  such  astronomical  figures. 
The  debate  before  the  final  vote  suggested 
that  the  appropriation  of  only  $151  mUllon 
as  against  the  $188  million  requested  repre- 
sented a  severe  cut  in  the  U.N.  contribution 
from  31%  to  25%.  The  budget  cut  was  op- 
posed by  the  Administration  and  many  of 
the  Democratic  one-worlders  who  not  only 
feel  we  should  not  cut  our  lopsided  gift  to 
the  U.N.,  but  should  even  give  It  more  money. 

Proposed  amendments  to  restore  the  full 
VS.  funding  were  narrowly  defeated.  The  In- 
formed American  simply  does  not  buy  the 
VJf.  ploy.  Especially  Is  this  so  when  he  is 
paying  the  salary  of  almost  9,000  State  De- 
partment people  In  foreign  countries  and 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  ac- 
knowledges that  the  U.N.  is  such  an  Inept 
organization  he  Is  forced  to  personally  apply 
his  diplomacy  in  summit  meetings  in  Peking 
and  now  Moscow.  The  informed  American 
understands  that  the  United  States,  with 
approximately  5V4%  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  with  only  one  vote  In  the  131  mem- 
ber UJT.  organization,  Is  not  being  treated 
fairly  In  being  required  to  supply  one  fourth 
of  the  cost  of  the  operations  of  the  U.N., 
whose  only  successf\il  activity  has  been  the 
erosion  and  eventual  destruction  of  every 
American  institution  as  well  as  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

Nor  will  the  Informed  American  swallow 
the  argxmient  that  our  share  should  be 
greater  because  we  are  wealthier  people. 
Too  many  wealthy  people  and  accumulations 
of  wealth  have  found  ways  to  dodge  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  running  our  own 
country  through  tax  loopholes.  Why  should 
he  be  asked  to  apply  one  rule  to  our  people 
and  a  separate  standard  to  international  or- 
ganizations? 

The  size  of  member  nations  In  number  of 
people  varies  from  110,000  In  population  for 
the  Maldlve  Islands  to  750  million  for  Red 
China.  Yet  each  has  one  vote  and  pays  dif- 
ferent dues — In  fact,  some  pay  none.  The  U.N. 
is  a  classic  example  of  illegal  apportionment. 
It  could  never  stand  the  "one-man-one-vote" 
test  of  any  of  our  Federal  Judges. 

The  gift  list  for  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  from  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  is  worth  noting  In  Its 
entirety. 

irNnCD  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZXO  AGXNCIK8 

United  Nations $46,881,014 

United  Nations  Education,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion   10, 067, 101 

International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization           4,163,000 

World  Health  Organization 20,857.370 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion   9. 098,  820 

International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion   _ 4,  000, 000 

International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union 966,707 

World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion   943,489 
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Intergovernmental        Maritime 

Consxiltatlve  Organization $151,538 

International     Atomic     Energy 

Agency 3, 849, 190 

Subtotal  100,978,319 

INTEB-AMZRICAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Subtotal  86,505,692 

rsoionai.  organizations 
Subtotal   .._     13,606.767 

OTHER  UTTERNATIONAI.  ORGANIZATIONS 

Subtotal  996,572 

Total   161.087,260 

Interestingly  enough,  under  the  United 
Nations.  $4  million  was  given  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  the  ILO.  For 
several  years  Congress  had  refused  to  pay  the 
so-called  U.8.  assessment  to  this  organization 
because  George  Meany,  the  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  had  reportedly  called  It  a  Red 
propaganda  agency.  This  year  the  Congress 
not  only  paid  the  $4  mUllon  current  assess- 
ment, but  In  the  second  supplementary  as- 
sessment, coughed  up  another  $7,692,000,000 
to  pay  aU  of  the  back  dues,  although  there 
had  never  been  any  VS.  representation  dur- 
ing the  delinquent  years.  The  change  of  heart 
was  urged  as  necessary  to  permit  VS.  at- 
tendance to  prohibit  the  Russians  from 
dominating  the  world  labor  movement. 

Additionally,  $4,942,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  expenses  of  sending  UjB.  representa- 
tives or  missions  to  the  UJJ.  and  its  interna- 
tional organizations  and  another  $5  mUllon  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  U.S.  Congressional  groups 
attending  the  UJf .  functions  as  delegates. 

In  other  earlier  legislation  a  direct  ap- 
propriation was  made  to  UNICEF,  the  UJf. 
International  Chlldrens  Education  Fund.  Ap- 
parently, the  feeling  was  that  crime  has  now 
become  so  rampant  that  the  U.N.  crowd 
didn't  want  their  children  out  on  Halloween 
night  begging  for  donations  so  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  American  taxpayers  give  to  this 
cause  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not. 

The  American  people  will  be  repeatedly  told 
of  the  great  work  of  the  UJ*.  and  service  to 
humanity,  but  no  one  ever  goes  to  the  trouble 
of  telling  them  Just  what  it  Is  that  the  UJJ. 
has  actually  accomplished. 

$165  million  of  your  money  Is  being  given  to 
this  international  comm\mlst  debating  so- 
ciety. What  Is  $165  million?  The  1970  Census 
report  on  social  and  economic  character  sties 
In  Louisiana  reports  that  in  the  parishes 
which  make  up  the  present  Sixth  District, 
there  are  10,859  families  who  receive  public 
assistance  or  public  welfare  income.  The  total 
mean  annual  income  of  these  families.  In- 
cluding public  assistance  or  welfare  and  other 
Income,  varies  from  $3200  a  year  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  to  $2400  a  year  in  Living- 
ston Parish.  The  $155  million  being  given  to 
the  United  Nations  for  1973,  if  equally  divided 
among  the  poor  families  of  the  Sixth  District 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  each  family  $14,352. 
To  put  It  otherwise,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  87,000  families  in  our  State 
of  Louisiana  who  are  receiving  welfare  as- 
sistance. The  money  the  taxpayers  have  been 
forced  to  give  to  the  UJJ.  in  the  coming  year 
would  be  $1,616  for  every  needy  family  in 
Louisiana.  Consider  that  according  to  the 
1970  census  there  are  41.900  in  our  state  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 

The  giveaways  to  the  International  orga- 
nizations last  week  which  will  end  up  being 
takeaways  from  your  Income  taxes  next  year 
are  almost  routine.  If  these  figures  weren't 
bad  enough,  as  I  am  preparing  this  report, 
this  week  Congress  has  already  authorized 
$19.7  billion  for  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Space,  Science  and  Veterans  and  $8.3 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

This  is  where  your  money  goes.  Far  too 
often  it  Is  money  that  the  government  doesnt 
have.  This  over-spending  can  only  end 
up  in  additional  taxes,  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt,  or  more  likely  both. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  that  fol- 
loweth  me  8hall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life. — John 
8:  12. 

"O  thou  who  dost  the  vision  send 

And  giveth  each  his  task, 
And  with  the  task  sufficient  strength: 
Show  us  Thy  will,  we  ask; 

Give  us  a  conscience  bold  and  good; 

Give  us  a  purpose  true. 
That  it  may  be  our  highest  Joy, 

Our  Father's  work  to  do." 

This  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOXTRNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  ttie  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  13188.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments,  and  to  authorize  the  average 
annual  active  duty  personnel  strength  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  635)  entitled 
"An  sjct  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970."  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Joroan 
of  Idaho  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


The 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
SPEAKER.    This    is    Consent 


Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRA-nON  PROP- 
ERTY IN  CANANDAIGUA.  N.Y.,  TO 
SONNENBERO  GARDENS,  A  NON- 
PROFIT, EDUCA-nONAL  CORPO- 
RATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUI  (H.R.  13780) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
in  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  to  Sonnenberg 
Gardens,  a  nonprofit,  educational  cor- 
poration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 


HJt.  13780 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representattvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  au- 
thorized to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  with- 
out tiu>netary  consideration,  to  Sonnenberg 
Gardens,  a  charitable,  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional corporation,  chartered  imder  the  ed- 
ucation law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
the  Sonnenberg  Estate  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  corporate  charter,  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  that  tract  of  land  constituting  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  Including  the  Improvements  there- 
on, containing  forty-five  acres,  more  or  less. 
The  exact  legal  description  of  the  real  prop- 
erty to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  if  a  survey  Is  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  such  determination, 
Sonnenberg  Gardens  shall  bear  the  expense 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  provide  that  the  land  conveyed  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  stated  purpose  by 
Sonnenberg  Gardens,  and  In  a  manner  that 
will  not,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  his  designate,  in- 
terfere with  the  care  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  Canandaigua,  New  York; 

(b)  contain  such  additional  terms,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  easements,  and  restric- 
tions as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States; 

(c)  provide  that  if  Sonnenberg  Gardens, 
or  Its  successors  In  Interest,  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  the  deed  of  conveyance  or  alienate 
or  attempt  to  alienate  all  or  any  part  of  the 
parcel  so  conveyed,  title  thereto  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States;  and  that  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  any  such  violation  or  alienation  or  at- 
tempted alienation  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive; and 

(d)  provide  that  In  the  event  of  such  re- 
version. Improvements  shall  vest  In  the 
United  States  without  payment  or  compen- 
sation therefor. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  and  extend  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
today  my  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
cooperation  in  passing  H.R.  13780.  a  bill 
which  conveys  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration property  in  Canandaigua, 
N.Y..  to  Sonnenberg  Gardens.  Inc..  a 
nonprofit,  educational  corporation. 

The  property  contains  the  gardens 
and  mansion  of  Sonnenberg.  The  land 
was  originally  owned  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ferris  Thompson,  who  commissioned 
Ernest  W.  Bowdich  to  design  and  super- 
vise construction  of  the  Sonnenberg 
Gardens.  From  1865  to  1923.  when  Mrs. 
Thompson  died,  many  distinguished 
people  visited  Sonnenberg.  Each  com- 
memorated his  visit  by  the  planting  of 
a  rare  tree.  Many  of  these,  now  grown 
to  maturity,  remain  today. 

The  Thompson  heirs  sold  the  estate 
to  the  n.S.  Government  in  1930,  and  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  was 
erected  on  the  site.  The  present  total 
acreage  at  the  VA  hospital  facility  is 
now  208. 

In  1966.  the  worth  of  the  remaining 


estate  was  recognized.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  to  the  hospital  and  its  staff  to 
continue  adequate  maintenance  of  the 
gardens  and  mansion  of  Sonnenberg. 
coupled  with  the  harsh  upstate  New 
York  winters  and  vandalism,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  physical  depreciation  of 
Sonnenberg.  This  led  to  the  proposal  of 
turning  over  the  mansion,  gardens,  and 
grounds  surrounding  them  to  an  inter- 
ested civic  organization  for  restoration 
and  public  use. 

The  Canandaigua  Lively  Arts  Council, 
Inc.,  accepted  this  commission  following 
initial  investigation  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Thereafter,  responsibility  was 
given  to  Sonnenberg  Gardens,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt,  educational  cor- 
poration, chartered  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  for  the  following 
purposes: 

First.  To  receive,  hold,  restore,  and 
improve  the  gardens,  grounds,  and  the 
mansion  of  the  estate  known  as  Sonnen- 
berg. 

Second.  To  display  and  exhibit  for 
both  study  and  enjoyment  numerous 
types  and  styles  of  gardens,  landscape 
architecture,  and  structural  architecture. 

Third.  To  provide  a  place  for  the  dis- 
play of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  art- 
works in  general. 

Fourth.  To  provide  a  place  for  the  per- 
formance of  musical  concerts,  operas, 
and  dance  ballet  recitals,  art  exhibits, 
and  other  performing  and  fine  arts  in 
general. 

Sonnenberg  Gardens,  Inc.,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
plan  for  restoration  of  the  mansion 
and  gardens  and  the  institution  of  a 
program  of  cultural  pursuit  which  will 
enrich  all  who  visit  them.  An  infinite 
variety  of  cultural  programs  could  be 
conducted  within  the  mansion,  gardens, 
and  the  estate.  Cost  estimates  for  the 
project  of  restoration  and  maintensuice 
range  in  the  area  of  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  restoration,  and  annual  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  $200,000  for  op- 
erational expenses. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  grati- 
tude and  that  of  the  people  of  Canandai- 
gua to  my  colleagues  for  passing  this 
measure  today. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHOREINa  THE  SALE  OF  CER- 
TAIN  LANDS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
DTE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5332) 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  lands  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1140,  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk- 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
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An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  lands 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assem})led.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  tribal  constitution  and  the  ordinances 
and  resolutions  adopted  thereunder,  any 
lands  that  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  or 
that  are  subject  to  a  restriction  against  al- 
ienation or  taxation  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  are  not  needed  for  Indian 
use,  may  be  sold  by  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  such  sale  shall  terminate 
the  Federal  trust  or  restrictions  against  al- 
ienation or  taxation  of  the  lands,  except  that 
the  trust  or  restricted  status  of  said  lands 
may  be  retained,  upon  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  In  any  sale  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe. 

Sec.  2.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purchase  of  real  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Res- 
ervation. Title  to  any  lands  purchased  with 
such  funds  and  title  to  any  lands  reacquired 
by  the  tribe  by  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

Skc.  3.  Any  tribal  lands  that  may  be  sold 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
be  enciunbered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust,  and  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosxire  or 
sale  purs\iant  to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  the  land  is  located. 
The  United  States  shall  be  an  Indispensable 
party  to  any  such  proceeding  with  the  right 
of  removal  of  the  proceeding  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  land  is  located,  following  the  procedure 
in  section  1446,  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  from  any  order  of  remand  In 
the  proceeding. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1140 
authorizes  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  to  sell 
any  land  that  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe  or  land  that 
is  subject  to  a  restriction  against  aliena- 
tion or  taxation  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  not  needed  for  Indian 
use.  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  tribal 
land  must  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
other  land  within  the  reservation.  The 
tribe  will  also  have  the  authority,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  encumber  by  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  any  land  that  may  be  sold  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  the  bill,  in  order  to 
raise  money  with  which  to  purchase 
other  land  needed  by  the  tribe. 

This  authority  is  needed  by  the  South- 
em  Ute  Tribe  of  Indians  in  order  to  con- 
solidate trust  or  restricted  lands  on  their 
reservation  into  more  usable  and  profit- 
able imits.  The  tribe  has  adequate 
authority  to  acquire  land  and  to  ex- 
change tribal  land,  but  it  lacks  authority 
to  sell  tribal  lands.  The  Southern  Ute 
Tribe  owns  approximately  302,000  acres 
of  land  in  trust,  approximately  38,000  of 
which  are  isolated  tracts  that  are  not 
bordered  on  at  least  two  sides  by  other 
tribally  owned  or  Indian  allotted  land. 
The  location  of  these  tracts  throughout 
the  reservation  area  presents  problems  in 


use.  access,  development,  and  manage- 
ment. They  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
fenced,  lack  a  sufficient  water  supply, 
contain  no  commercial  timber,  have  In- 
adequate forage,  and  are  of  InsufQcient 
size  to  constitute  an  economic  unit.  Loca- 
tion, terrain,  accessibility,  soils,  and 
moisture  supply  make  the  cost  of  opti- 
mum development  too  high  when  com- 
pared with  the  return  the  owners  may 
expect  to  receive  after  development. 

The  tribe  has  heretofore  designated 
three  primary  areas  for  concentrated 
development  efforts.  In  the  past,  the  tribe 
has  been  hampered  in  its  attempts  to 
acquire  key  tracts  of  land  because  of  its 
limited  financial  resources.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  improve  the  land  base  of 
the  Indians  and  be  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  tribe.  It  may  be  able 
to  dispose  of  undesirable  isolated  parcels 
and  thus  obtain  funds  to  purchase  land 
that  has  an  immediate  foreseeable  value 
to  the  tribe. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5332)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERTAINING  TO  THE  INHERITANCE 
OP  ENROLLED  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  THE 
WARM  SPRINGS  RESERVATION  OP 
OREGON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  5721) 
pertaining  to  the  inheritance  of  enrolled 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Ore- 
gon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.   6721 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  A  person  who  Is  not  an  en- 
rolled member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon 
with  one-fourth  degree  or  more  blood  of  such 
tribes  shaU  not  be  entitled  to  receive  by 
devise  or  inheritance  any  Interest  In  trust  or 
restricted  lands  within  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  or  within  the  area  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Jime  25.  1855  (12  Stat.  Treaties. 
37) ,  if.  while  the  decedent's  estate  is  pending 
before  the  Examiner  of  Inheritance,  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Re- 
servation of  Oregon  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  such  person,  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  Interest  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after 
appraisal.  The  interest  for  which  payment 
Is  made  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  in  trust 
for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon. 

(b)  On  request  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon 
the  Examiner  of  Inheritance  shall  keep  an 
estate  pending  for  not  less  than  two  years 
from  the  date  of  decedent's  death. 

(c)  When  a  person  who  Is  prohibited  by 
subsection  (a)  from  acquiring  any  Interest  by 
devise  or  Inheritance  is  a  surviving  spouse  of 
the  decedent,  a  life  estate  in  one-half  of  the 
interest  acquired  by  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon 
shall,  on  the  request  of  such  spovise,  be  re- 
served for  that  spouse  and  the  value  of  such 
life  estate  so  reserved  shall  be  reflected  in  the 
Secretary's  appraisal  under  subsection  (a). 


Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  estates  pending  before 
the  Examiner  of  Inheritance  on  the  date  of 
this  Act,  and  to  all  future  estates,  but 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  estate  heretofore 
closed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "with 
one-fourth  degree  or  more  blood  of  such 
tribes". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  wbs  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5721 
limits  the  right  to  receive  by  devise  or  in- 
heritance any  interest  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted property  on  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  to  persons  who  are  enrolled 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  with 
one-fouith  degree  or  more  blood  of  such 
tribes.  The  limitation  will  not  apply,  how- 
ever, unless  the  person  who  is  precluded 
from  inheriting  is  paid  by  the  tribes  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  interest  in  the 
lands. 

This  bill  is  an  exact  parallel  of  the 
statute  enacted  by  the  91st  Congress  for 
the  Yakima  Reservation — act  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970;  84  Stat.  1874.  The  purpose 
in  both  cases  is  to  keep  as  much  of  the 
reservation  as  possible  in  the  ownership 
of  tribal  members,  and  to  preclude  the 
transfer  of  reservation  lands  by  devise  or 
descent  to  nonmembers  of  the  tribe.  As  a 
matter  of  fairness,  however,  if  an  heir  or 
devisee  is  precluded  from  taking  an  in- 
terest in  reservation  land  he  must  be  paid 
for  its  fair  market  value.  If  he  is  not  paid 
he  may  inherit.  In  other  words,  the  non- 
member  is  entitled  either  to  the  land  or 
its  value  in  money,  and  the  choice  rests 
with  the  tribe. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  is  also 
needed  to  correct  an  inequity  created  by 
the  Yakima  statute.  Many  members  of 
the  Yakima  and  Warm  Springs  Tribes 
are  intermarried  and  have  property  on 
both  reservations.  A  Yakima  member 
may  inherit  land  on  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation,  but  a  Warm  Springs  mem- 
bers may  not  inherit  land  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation.  The  bill  will  make  the  same 
rule  of  law  apply  to  both  groups. 

commrttee  on  interior  and 

Insular  Aitairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Ai.  Ullbxan, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Coixeacue:  Attached  is  a  copy  of 
your  bill,  H.R.  5721,  together  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs.  This  bill  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion on  the  Consent  Calendar  on  Monday, 
Jime  S,  1972. 

The  Committee  would  like  for  you  to  be 
on  the  Floor  when  the  Calendar  is  called  so 
that  you  can  help  answer  any  detailed  in- 
quiries that  might  arise  concerning  this  bill. 
It  is  advised  that  you  contact  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Objectors  Committee  before  the 
session  when  the  bill  will  be  considered. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Chairman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  THE  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN 
ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DIS- 
POSITION OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
NOW  ON  DEPOSIT  TO  THE  CREDIT 
OP  THE  CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO 
TRIBES  OP  OKLAHOMA,"  AP- 
PROVED OCTOBER  31,  1967  (81 
STAT.  337) 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6575) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa," approved  October  31,  1967  (81 
Stat.  337). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
object. 

This  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  judgment  fimds.  But  might  I 
ask  if  we  may  expect  all  of  these  type  bills 
for  the  disposition  of  judgments  to  be 
amended  now  by  separate  legislation  low- 
ering the  age  for  such  adjudged  distribu- 
tions to  age  18,  as  this  one  does? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  I  might  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  it  depends  what  the  tribe 
itself  wants  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  see,  this  varies,  depending 
on  the  decision  of  the  council  from  tribe 
to  tribe  and  there  will  not  be  a  blanket 
bill,  which  I  would  prefer,  rather  than 
handling  them  all  on  an  individual  basis 
and  bringing  in  a  mass  of  repetitive  legis- 
lation, even  xmder  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  I  would  be  glad 
to  try  to  bring  as  many  of  these  bills  here 
and  more  or  less  put  them  all  together. 
But  then  they  do  vary  from  tribe  to  tribe 
on  the  distribution  of  funds  and  so  forth 
so  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  an  omnibus 
bill  to  take  care  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  imderstand,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  reply.  I 
respect  his  wisdom  and  violl  incidentally 
say  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  set- 
tling these  claims  and  finally  bringing  to 
a  close  the  cessation  of  all  of  these  find- 
ings by  the  courts  for  the  various  tribes, 
will  always  be  a  feather  in  the  headdress 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  we  appreciate 
it.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  6576 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a),  (b)  (  and  (c)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma",  approved  October  31.  1967 
(81  Stat.  337),  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(a)  A  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  not 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  paid 
directly  in  one  payment  to  such  enrollee, 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section; 

"(b)  A  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  dying 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 


to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  the  filing  of 
proof  of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive:  Provided,  That  If  a 
share  of  such  deceased  enrollee,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  Is  payable  to  an  heir  or  legatee 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  to  an  heir  or 
legatee  under  legal  disability  other  than 
because  of  age,  the  same  shall  be  paid  and 
held  In  trust  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  ol 
this  section; 

"(c)  A  share  or  proportional  share  payable 
to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  legal 
disability  other  than  because  of  age  shall  be 
paid  and  held  in  trust  for  such  enrollee  or 
person  pursuant  to  a  trust  agreement  to  be 
made  and  entered  Into  by  and  between  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma, 
as  grantor,  and  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as 
Trustee,  which  trust  agreement  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  approved  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  23,  between  the  period  and 
the  quotation  marks  Insert: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  approve  amendments  to  trust  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  ttie  Act  of  October 
31,  1967  (81  Stat.  337),  to  permit  the  dis- 
tribution of  assets  to,  and  the  termination 
of  trusts  for,  minor  beneficiaries,  not  under 
other  legal  disability,  who  have  attained  or 
who  ShaU  hereafter  attain  the  age  of  eighteen 
years." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6575 
amends  a  1967  statute  which  authorized 
the  distribution  and  use  of  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  that  was  re- 
covered in  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion by  the  Cheyenne-Arapahoe  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma.  The  amendment  changes 
the  age  of  majority  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  judgment  from  21  to  18. 

The  1967  statute  provided  that  the 
share  of  a  tribal  member  who  is  21  years 
of  age  or  older  will  be  paid  directly  to 
him,  and  that  a  share  payable  to  a  mem- 
ber who  is  under  21  wUl  be  held  in  a 
private  trust  until  the  member  reaches 
21.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  age 
limitation  from  21  to  18  is  in  accord  with 
the  national  trend  with  respect  to  voting 
responsibility. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OP  YAVAPAI  APACHE  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8694)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  Nos.  22-E 
and  22-P,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8694 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 


funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  July  22. 
1969  (83  Stat.  49.  62),  to  pay  a  Judgment  to 
the  Tavapal  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  niimbered  22-E  and  22-P, 
together  with  any  Interest  thereon,  after 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses and  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  distributed  as 
provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prepare 
a  roll  of  all  persons  who  were  bom  on  or  prior 
to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  and  are 
(a)  enrolled  or  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Indian  Com- 
munity of  the  Camp  Verde  Reservation,  or 
the  Port  McDoweU  Mohave  Apache  Commu- 
nity, or  the  Tavapal  Prescott  Comir.imity; 
or  (b)  are  residing  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
with  the  Payson  Indian  Band  at  Payson, 
Arizona,  and  can  establish  Yavapai  lineal 
descent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 
Applications  for  enrollment  must  be  filed 
with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary's 
determination  on  aU  applications  for  en- 
roUment  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  3.  Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  roll  as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
the  fimds  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
cited  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
enrollees  in  each  group  bearing  to  the  total 
number  enrolled.  The  funds  so  apportlored 
shall  be  redeposlted  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
groups  and  may  be  advanced,  expended,  in- 
vested, or  reinvested  in  any  manner  author- 
ized by  the  governing  bodies  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  All  funds  so  accruing  to  the 
Payson  Band  shall  be  utilized  pursuant  to 
a  plan  agreed  upon  between  the  governing 
body  thereof  or  by  the  members  thereof  at 
a  meeting  called  In  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Title  to  land  purchased  with  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  Payson  Band  may  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Payson  Band. 

Sec.  4.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes; 
and  only  those  persons  enrolled  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
permitted  to  share  In  any  per  capita  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
cited  groupw.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or 
heirs  or  l^atees  who  are  less  than  twenty 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal 
disability  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures.  Including  the  establishment 
of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  best  interests  of  such 
persons. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carrj  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  deadlines. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  July  22,  1969  (83  Stat.  49,  62),  to  pay  a 
Judgment  to  the  Yavapai  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  22-E 
and  22-P.  together  with  any  interest  thereon, 
after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  litigation 
expenses  and  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  distributed 
as  provided  herein. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  Payson  Indian 
Band,  at  Payson,  Arizona.  3.6  per  centum  of 
the  net  Judgment  funds  described  in  section 
1  of  this  Act,  which  shall  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  section  4  hereof. 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  apportion- 
ing the  funds,  the  Yavapai  Apache  Indian 
community  of  the  Camp  Verde  Reservation. 
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the  Fort  McDowell  Mohave-Apache  commu- 
nity, and  the  Yavapal-Prescott  community 
shall  prepare  rolls  of  all  persons  who  were 
bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date 
of  this  Act,  and  who  are  enrolled  or  entitled 
to  be  enrolled  In  accordance  with  the  respec- 
tive tribal  constitutions  or  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, as  the  case  may  be.  In  effect  on  April 
1,  1972.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
verify  and  approve  the  rolls. 

"Skc.  4.  Upon  completion  and  approval 
of  the  rolls  as  provided  In  section  3  of  this 
Act,  the  balance  of  the  funds  not  set  aside 
pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  cited  groups  in  section  3 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  enroUees  In 
each  group.  The  funds  so  apportioned  shall 
be  redeposlted  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  gruups 
and  may  be  advanced,  expended.  Invested, 
or  reinvested  in  any  manner  authorized  by 
the  governing  bodies  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  All  funds  so  accruing  to  the  Pay- 
son  Band  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  shall 
be  utilized  pursuant  to  a  plan  agreed  upon 
between  the  governing  body  elected  by  the 
Payson  Indian  community  or  by  the  mem- 
bers thereof  at  a  meeting  called  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"Sec.  5.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 
Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  heirs  or  legatees 
who  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
who  are  under  a  legal  disability  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  such  procediures. 
Including  the  establishment  of  trusts,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  protect 
the  best  interests  of  such  persons. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  8694 
authorizes  the  distribution  and  use  of  a 
claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Yava- 
pai Apache  Tribe.  The  money  has  been 
appropriated,  but  it  may  not  be  used 
without  further  authorization  from 
Congress. 

The  net  amount  available  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1971,  was  $5,090,885.  The 
money  is  currently  invested  in  interest 
bearing  accounts. 

The  Yavapai  Indians  are  divided  into 
four  separate  groups.  Legislation  Is 
needed  to  divide  the  claims  Judgment  be- 
tween the  four  groups,  and  to  authorize 
the  use  of  the  money. 

The  four  groups  have  agreed  that  the 
Payson  Indian  Community,  which  has 
no  formal  organization  and  which  is  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States  as  a 
separate  reservation,  will  receive  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  net  Judgment,  and  that  the 
remainder  will  be  divided  among  the  Port 
McDowell  Reservation,  the  Camp  Verde 
Reservation,  and  the  Yavapai-Prescott 
Reservation,  according  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  members  enrolled  or  entitled 
to  be  enrolled  at  each  place. 

After  the  money  is  divided,  the  bill  per- 
mits it  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  re- 
quested by  the  respective  groups  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Plans  for  the  use  of  the  money  are  as 
follows: 

Camp  Verde:  23  percent  for  a  per 
capita  and  family  plan  program;  35.2 
percent  for  economic  and  resources  de- 
velopment; 35.2  percent  for  a  tribal  trust 
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and  Investment  program;  and  6.6  percent 
for  community  development. 

Fort  McDowell:  30  percent  for  a  per 
capita  and  family  plan  program;  15  per- 
ceaxt  for  a  tribal  resources  devdopment 
program;  20  percent  for  a  community 
development  program;  and  35  percent  in 
a  tribal  trust  and  Investment  program. 

Yavapai-Prescott:  50  percent  in  a  10- 
year  Irrevocable  trust  for  Investment; 
15.625  percent  In  a  resources  develop- 
ment fund;  18.125  percent  in  a  commu- 
nity development  fund:  and  16.250  per- 
cent for  family  and  individual  planning. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OP  THE  HAVASUPAI  TRIBE  OP 
INDIANS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (KM.  9032) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Havasupai  Tribe  of  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 91,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Hit.  9032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  December 
26.  1969  (83  Stat.  447).  to  pay  a  Judgment  to 
the  Havasupai  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  91,  together  with 
Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attcnney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses,  may  be  ad- 
vanced, expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested  for 
any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  3.  Sums  payable  to  adult  living  en- 
rollees or  to  adult  heirs  or  legatees  of  de- 
ceased enroUees  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
persons.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  legal  dlsabUlty 
shaU  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures. Including  the  establishment  of  trusts, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
protect  the  best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  B.M.  9032 
authorizes  the  distribution  and  use  of  a 
claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Hava- 
supai Tribe.  The  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, but  it  may  not  be  used  without 
further  authorization  from  Congress. 

The  net  amount  available  as  of  August 
4.  1971,  was  $1,228,705.  The  money  is 
currently  invested  in  interest  bearing  ac- 
coimts. 

The  Havasupai  Tribe  has  adopted  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  money  which  In 
summary  is  as  follows: 

Twenty-five  percent  for  a  standard  of 
living  betterment  program  for  individ- 
uals in  the  form  of  per  capita  payments 
of  about  $700. 

Thirty-nine  percent  for  economic  de- 


velopment programs.  Including  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  tourism  and 
recreation  enterprise,  development  of  a 
tribal  livestock  loan  program,  and  devel- 
opment and  ownership  of  a  public  water 
system  for  the  reservation. 

Thirty-six  percent  Is  to  be  reserved 
for  utilization  in  an  irrevocable  tribal 
trust  and  investment  fund  program,  the 
Interest  from  which  would  be  used  for 
education  and  financing  tribal  govern- 
ment services. 

The  bill  permits  the  Judgment  to  be 
used  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  and 
any  modification  that  may  be  {^proved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DIVISION  AND  DISPOSITION  OP 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OP  THE  ASSIN- 
EBOINE  TRIBES  OP  THE  PORT 
PECK  AND  FORT  BELKNAP  RESER- 
VATIONS, MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10394) 
to  provide  for  the  division  and  for  the 
disposition  of  the  fimds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  As- 
siniboine  Tribes  of  the  Ftort  Peck  and 
Fort  Belknap  Reservations,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 10394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fimds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  January 
8.  1971  (Public  Law  91  866),  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment  to  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  of  the  Ptort 
Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  Reservations, 
Montana,  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  279-A,  together  with  in- 
terest thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses,  shall  be  divid- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
basis  of  50  per  centum  to  the  Assinlboine 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  60 
per  centum  to  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation. 

Sec.  2.  One  bimdred  per  centum  of  the 
share  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Port 
Peck  Reservation,  after  deduction  of  costs  of 
roll  preparation  and  estimated  costs  of  dis- 
tribution. shaU  be  distributed  per  capita  to 
each  person  born  on  or  prior  to,  and  living 
on.  the  date  of  this  Act  who  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  duly  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Port 
Peck  Reservation,  on  rolls  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  membership  ordinance  of  the 
Tribe,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  Simis  payable  to  enroUees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  legal  disability 
shaU  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  provi- 
sions. Including  the  establishment  of  trusts, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
protect  the  best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes,  or  to  any 
loan  from  the  tribe,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered In  determimng  eligibility  for  public 
assistance. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
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Page  1,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  January  8,  1971  (84  Stat.  1981).  to  pay  a 
Judgment  to  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  of  the 
Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  Reservations. 
Montana,  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  279-A.  together  with  In- 
terest thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses,  shall  be  divided 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  basis 
of  SO  per  centum  to  the  Assinlboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  50  per 
centum  to  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation. 

"Sec.  2.  The  share  of  the  Assinlboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  after  deduct- 
ing $50,000  to  be  used  as  provided  in  section 
3  of  this  Act.  and  after  deducting  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  distribution  and  all  other  ap- 
propriate expenses,  shall  be  distributed  per 
capita  to  each  person  bom  on  or  before, 
and  living  on,  the  date  of  this  Act  who  Is  s 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Is  duly  enrolled 
on  the  approved  roll  of  the  Assinlboine  and 
Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
and  is  of  Assinlboine  lineal  descent:  Pro- 
vided, That  persona  In  the  following  cate- 
gories ShaU  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  per 
capita  payment:  (a)  persons  who  possess  a 
greater  degree  of  Fort  Peck  Sioux  blood  than 
Fort  Peck  Assinlboine  blood,  (b)  persons 
who  possess  equal  degrees  of  Fort  Peck  As- 
slnlbolne and  Fort  Peck  Sioux  blood  and 
who  elect  to  be  enroUed  as  Sioux,  and  (c) 
persons  who  participated,  or  were  eligible  to 
participate,  in  the  distribution  of  funds  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  10, 
1970  (84  Stat.  313),  for  the  disposition  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  in  docket  numbered 
279-A. 

"Sec.  3.  Upon  agreement  by  the  Port  Peck 
Assinlboine  Tribe  and  the  Fort  Peck  Sioux 
Tribe  on  the  amount  each  agrees  to  con- 
tribute from  the  award  to  each  tribe  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  279-A, 
the  agreed  contribution  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Asslnlbolne  Tribe  shall  be  vTlthdrawn  from 
the  $50,000,  and  Interest  thereon,  withheld 
from  per  capita  distribution  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  credited 
to  the  Joint  account  for  expenditure  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  June  29,  1954  (68  Stat. 
329) :  Provided,  That  upon  request  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Assinlboine  Tribe  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  may  dis- 
tribute aU  or  part  of  the  aforesaid  $50,000 
and  Interest  thereon  per  capita  to  each  per- 
son eligible  under  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  The  share  of  the  Assinlboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  after  de- 
ducting $100,000  to  be  used  as  provided  In 
section  6.  and  after  deducting  the  estimated 
costs  of  distribution  and  all  other  appro- 
priate expenses,  shall  be  distributed  per  cap- 
ita to  each  person  born  on  or  before,  and 
living  on.  the  date  of  this  Act  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  is  duly  enrolled  on  the 
approved  roll  of  the  organized  Fort  Belknap 
Community,  and  is  of  Asslnlbolne  lineal  de- 
scent: Provided,  That  persons  in  the  follow- 
ing categories  shaU  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  per  capita  payment:  (a)  persons  who  pos- 
sess a  greater  degree  of  Gros  Ventre  blood 
than  Assinlboine  blood,  (b)  persons  who  pos- 
sess equal  degree  of  Fort  Belknap  Assinlboine 
and  Fort  Peck  Gros  Ventre  blood  and  who 
elect  to  be  enrolled  as  Gros  Ventre,  and  (c) 
persons  who  participated,  or  were  eligible  to 
participate.  In  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  the  Act  of  March  18. 1972  (PX.  92-264) , 
for  the  disposition  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  and  the  Gros  Ventra  Tribe 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  ntmi- 
bered  279-A. 

"Sec.  6.  The  $100,000  withheld  from  distri- 
bution under  section  4.  and  interest  thereon, 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  authorized  by 
the  Assinlboine  Treaty  Committee  of  the 
Port  Belknap  Tribe  and  approved  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  including  contribu- 
tions to  Reservation  community  projects  and 
further  per  capita  distribution. 

"Sec  6.  The  per  capita  shares  shaU  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  per  capltas  and  the  number 
of  persons  rejected  for  per  capltas  who  have 
taken  a  timely  appeal.  The  shares  of  those 
persons  whose  appeals  are  denied  shall  re- 
vert to  the  Tribe  from  whose  share  the  per 
capita  would  have  been  paid,  to  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  designated  by  such  tribe  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec  7.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  *axes. 
Smns  payable  to  persons  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  under  legal  disabUity  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  such  procedures,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  wUl  protect  the  best  interests 
of  such  persons. 

"Sec  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  deadlines." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10394 
authorizes  the  distribution  and  use  of 
a  claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the  As- 
sinlboine Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck  and  the 
Port  Belknap  Reservations.  The  money 
has  been  appropriated,  but  It  may  not 
be  used  without  further  authorization 
from  Congress. 

The  net  amount  available  as  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  1972,  was  $2,880,317.  The  money 
is  currently  invested  in  interest-bearing 
accounts. 

The  Assinlboine  Indians  are  located  on 
two  reservations.  They  share  the  Port 
Peck  Reservation  with  the  Sioux,  and 
they  share  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
with  the  Gros  Ventre.  Legislation  is 
needed  to  divide  the  Judgment  between 
the  two  groups,  and  to  authorize  the  use 
of  the  money. 

The  two  groups  have  agreed  that  the 
Judgment  should  be  divided  between 
them  equally. 

After  the  money  is  divided,  the  As- 
sinlboine Tribe  at  Fort  Peck  will  reserve 
$50,000  to  be  available  to  match  a  simi- 
lar sum  reserved  from  an  earlier  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Sioux  Tribe,  to  be 
used  for  reservation  purposes.  The  As- 
sinlboine Tribe  at  Fort  Belknap  will  re- 
serve $100,000  which  may  be  used  sepa- 
rately for  tribal  purposes  or  for  reserva- 
tion programs  in  conjunction  with  a  sum 
reserved  from  an  earlier  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Indians.  The 
remainder  will  be  distributed  per  capita 
to  all  members  of  the  respective  Fort 
Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  communities 
who  are  of  Assinlboine  descent,  exclud- 
ing persons  who  have  more  Sioux  or  Gros 
Ventre  blood  than  Assinlboine  blood, 
and  excluding  persons  who  share  or  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  prior  Sioux  and 
Gros  Ventre  Judgments. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  reed  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
3230),  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appnqjriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 


favor  of  the  Assinlboine  Tribes  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  279-A,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3230 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  fundi 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the   Asslnlbolne  Tribes  of  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num« 
bered  279-A,  and  for  other  p\irposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  January  8, 
1971  (84  Stat.  1981).  to  pay  a  Judgment  to 
the    Asslnlbolne    Tribes    in    Indian    Claims 
Commission   docket   numbered   279-A,   and 
the  interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  litigation  expenses  shall  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  Assinlboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Montana,  and 
the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation,  Montana. 

Sec  2.  The  share  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  after  deducting 
$50,000  to  be  used  for  programs  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  after  deducting 
the  estimated  costs  of  distribution  and  all 
other  appropriate  expenses,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted per  capita  to  each  person  bom  on 
or  before  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
dvily  enroUed  on  the  approved  roll  of  the 
Assinlboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation,  and  duly  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  on  a  roll  prepared  aad 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Persons  In  the  foUowlng  categories  shall  not 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Asslnibolnu 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation:  (a) 
persons  who  possess  a  greater  degree  of  Fort 
Peck  Sio\ix  blood  than  Fort  Peck  Asslnl< 
boine  blood,  provided  that  a  person,  other< 
wise  eligible,  who  posseses  equal  degrees  ol 
Fort  Peck  Asslnlbolne  and  Port  Peck  Sious 
blood,  may,  at  his  option,  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  notice,  elect  to  be  enrolled  as  an 
Asslnlbolne;  and  (b)  persons  who  partici- 
pated, or  were  eligible  to  participate,  In  the 
distribution  of  funds  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1970  (84  Stat.  313). 
for  the  disposition  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  in 
docket  numbered  270-A. 

Sec.  3.  The  share  of  the  Assinlboine  Tribe 
of  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation,  after  de- 
ducting $100,000  to  be  used  for  programs  as 
provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  after 
deducting  the  estimated  costs  of  distribu- 
tion and  aU  other  appropriate  expenses,  shall 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  each  person  bom 
on  or  before,  and  living  on,  the  date  of  this 
Act  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
is  duly  enroUed  on  the  approved  roll  of  the 
organized  Fort  Belknap  Community,  and  is 
of  Asslnllx»lne  lineal  descent:  Provided,  That 
persons  in  the  following  categories  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  per  capita  payments : 

(a)  persons  who  i>ossess  a  greater  degree  of 
of  Oros  Ventre  blood  than  Assinlboine  blood, 

(b)  persons  who  possess  equal  degrees  of 
Fort  Belknap  Asslnilx^ne  and  Fort  Belknap 
Oros  Ventre  blood  and  who  elect  to  be  en- 
roUed as  Oros  Ventre,  and  (c)  persons  who 
participated,  or  were  eligible  to  participate, 
In  the  distribution  of  funds  under  the  Act  of 
March  18,  1972  (Public  Law  92-264) ,  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Black- 
feet  Tribe  and  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
279-A. 
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Sec.  4.  The  per  capita  shares  authorized  In 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  per  capltas  and  the  number 
of  persons  rejected  for  per  capltas  who  have 
taken  a  timely  appeal.  The  shares  of  those 
persons  whose  appeals  are  denied  shall  re- 
vert to  the  tribe  from  whose  share  the 
per  capita  would  have  been  paid,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  designated  by  such 
tribe  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  The  funds  set  aside  for  program 
purposes  for  the  Asslnlbolne  Tribes  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  may  be  utilized  for 
any  purposes  authorized  by  the  respective 
Asslnlbolne  treaty  committees  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by 
Congress  through  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation. 

Sec.  6.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes, 
and  shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  or 
resources  when  determining  the  extent  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciilture  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  provision  of  this  section  re- 
garding ellgibUlty  for  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  \b  enacted  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  unique  circumstances  applicable 
to  the  tribes  involved,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  precedent  or  as  a  general  policy 
for  application  to  other  tribes. 

Sec  7.  Sums  payable  to  persons  under 
eighteen  years  ol  age  or  under  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures,  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  protect  the  best  Interests  of  such 
persons. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  proTlsions  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BT    MB.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
3.3230  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  10394,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  division  and  for  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Assini- 
boine  Tribes  of  the  Port  Peck  and  Port 
Belknap  Reservations,  Montana." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H  Ji.  10394)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INHERITANCE  OP  INTERESTS  IN  RE- 
STRICTED  OR  TRUST  LAND  WITH- 
IN THE  NEZ  PERCE  INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10436) 
to  provide  with  respect  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  interests  In  restricted  or  trust 
land  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  obijection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  10436 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  per- 
son who  is  not  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  with  one-fourth 


degree  or  more  blood  of  such  Tribe  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  by  devise  or  Inheritance 
any  interest  In  trust  or  restricted  land  within 
the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Reservation  or  within 
the  area  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  June  11, 
1855  (12  Stat.  957),  if,  while  the  decedent's 
estate  is  pending  before  the  Examiner  of 
Inheritance,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 
pays  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  be- 
half of  such  person,  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  interest  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  after  appraisal.  The 
Interest  for  which  such  payment  is  made 
shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  In  trust  for 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho. 

Sec  2.  On  request  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
of  Idaho  the  Examiner  of  Inheritance  shall 
keep  an  estate  pending  for  not  less  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  decedent's  death. 

Sbc  3.  When  a  person  who  is  prohibited  by 
section  1  from  acquiring  any  Interest  by 
devise  or  inheritance  Is  a  surviving  spouse 
of  the  decedent,  a  life  estate  in  one-half  of 
the  interest  acquired  by  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
of  Idaho  shall,  on  the  request  of  such  spouse, 
be  reserved  for  that  spouse  and  the  value  of 
such  life  estate  so  reserved  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  Secretary's  appraisal  under  section  1. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  estates  pending  before  the  Ex- 
aminer of  Inheritance  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  and  to  all  future  estates,  but  shall  not 
apply  to  any  estate  heretofwe  closed. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  10436 
limits  the  right  to  receive  by  devise  or 
inheritance  any  interest  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted property  on  the  Nez  Perce  Res- 
ervation to  persons  who  are  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  with  one-fourth 
degree  or  more  blood  of  the  tribe.  The 
limitation  will  not  apply,  however,  im- 
less  the  person  who  is  precluded  from 
inheriting  is  paid  by  the  tribe  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  interest  in  the  land. 

This  bin  is  an  exact  parallel  of  the 
statute  enacted  by  the  91st  Congress  for 
the  Yakima  Reservation — act  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1970;  84  Stat.  1874.  The  purpose  in 
both  cases  is  to  keep  as  much  of  the 
reservation  as  possible  in  the  ownership 
of  tribal  members,  and  to  preclude  the 
transfer  of  reservation  lands  by  devise 
or  descent  to  nonmembers  of  the  tribe. 
As  a  matter  of  fairness,  however,  if  an 
heir  or  devisee  is  precluded  from  taking 
an  Interest  in  reservation  land  he  must 
be  paid  for  its  fair  market  value.  If  he 
is  not  paid  he  may  inherit.  In  other 
words,  the  nonmember  Is  entitled  either 
to  the  land  or  its  value  In  money,  and 
the  choice  rests  with  the  tribe. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  is  also 
needed  to  correct  an  inequity  created  by 
the  Yakima  statute.  Many  members  of 
the  Yakima  and  Nez  Perce  Tribes  are 
inter-married  and  have  property  on  both 
reservations.  A  Yakima  member  may  in- 
herit land  on  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation, 
but  ft  Nez  Perce  member  may  not  inherit 
land  on  the  Yakima  Reservation.  The 
bill  will  make  the  same  rule  of  law  apply 
to  both  groups. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  266,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJt.  10858 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasiiry  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Pueblo 
de  Acoma  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  January  8,  1971  (84  Stat.  1981),  to  pay  a 
Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
In  docket  numbered  266,  and  Interest  there- 
on, after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  liti- 
gation expenses,  may  be  advanced,  expended, 
Invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  purpose  that 
is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  2.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  HM.  10858 
authorizes  the  distribution  and  use  of  a 
claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Acoma 
Pueblo.  The  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated, but  It  may  not  be  used  without 
further  authorization  from  Congress. 

The  net  amount  available  as  of  May  4, 
1972,  was  $5,954,682.  The  money  is  cur- 
rently Invested  in  Interest  bearing  ac- 
counts. 

The  tribe  has  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  money,  which  contemplates 
that  the  entire  amoimt  will  be  invested, 
and  only  the  Interest  will  be  used  for, 
first,  aid  to  education,  second,  tribal  ad- 
ministration, third,  tribal  law  enforce- 
ment, fourth,  youth  services,  fifth,  land 
acquisition,  sixth,  economic  development, 
seventh,  matching  funds  for  various  Fed- 
eral grant  programs,  eighth,  preservation 
of  historic  shrines,  ninth,  emergency  aid 
to  the  elderly,  and  tenth,  long-range 
planning. 

The  bill  permits  the  Judgment  to  be 
used  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  and 
any  modification  that  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OP   THE   PUEBLO   DE   ACOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10858) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OP  THE  DELAWARE  TRIBE  OP  IN- 
DIANS AND  THE  ABSENTEE  DELA- 
WARE TRIBE  OF  WESTERN  OKLA- 
HOMA, AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14267) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 298,  and  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma,  and  others, 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  72,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bills  as  follows: 

H.R.  14267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  December  26,  1969 
(83  Stat.  447,  453) ,  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  petitioners,  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  docket  298,  and  the  Absentee  Dela- 
ware Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma,  and  others, 
in  docket  72,  together  with  any  interest  there- 
on, after  payment  of  attorney  fees,  litigation 
expenses,  and  such  expenses  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  effecting  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  distributed  as  provided  herein. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  who  meet  the 
following  requirements : 

(a)  they  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  were 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(c)  (1)  their  name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal 
ancestor  appears  on  the  Delaware  Indian  per 
capita  payroll  approved  by  the  Secretary  on 
April  20,  1906,  or 

(2)  their  name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  an- 
cestor is  on  or  is  eligible  to  be  on  the  con- 
structed base  census  roll  as  of  1940  of  the 
Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Okla- 
homa, approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  3.  All  applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  either  with  the  Area  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa, or  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma, 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  full 
month  following  the  date  of  this  Act,  and 
no  application  shall  be  accepted  thereafter. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  a  re- 
jection notice  within  sixty  days  after  receipt 
of  an  application  if  the  applicant  Is  ineligible 
for  enrollment.  An  appeal  from  a  rejected 
application  must  be  filed  with  the  Area  Di- 
rector not  later  than  thirty  days  from  receipt 
of  the  notice  of  rejection.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  final  determination  on  each  appeal 
not  later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  it  Is 
filed.  Each  application  and  each  appeal  filed 
with  the  Area  Director  shall  be  reviewed  by  a 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  Oklahoma  Delaware  groups  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  application  or  appeal  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  committee  shall  advise  the 
Area  Director  in  writing  of  Its  judgment  re- 
garding the  eligibility  of  the  applicant. 

Sec  4.(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  apportion  to  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma,  as  presently 
constituted,  so  much  of  the  judgment  fund 
and  accrued  Interest  as  the  ratio  of  the  per- 
sons enrolled  pursuant  to  subsection  2(c)  (2) 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled pursuant  to  section  2.  The  funds  so 
apportioned  to  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe 
of  Western  Oklahoma  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  tritw  In  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 99  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be 
distributed  in  equal  shares  to  each  person 
enrolled  ptirsuant  to  subsection  2(c)(2). 
and  1  per  centum  shall  remain  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribe  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  may  be  advanced,  expended,  Invested,  or 
reinvested  for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  funds  not  apportioned  to  the  Ab- 
sentee Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  used  In  the  following  man- 
ner: 90  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be 
distributed  In  equal  shares  to  each  person 
enrolled  pursuant  to  subsection  2(c)(1), 
and  10  per  centum  shall  remain  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribe  In  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  may  be  advanced,  expended.  Invested, 
or  reinvested  for  any  pxirpose  that  is  au- 
thorized by  the  tribal  governing  body:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  approve  the  use  of  the  funds  re- 
maining to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  until  the 
tribe  has  organized  a  legal  entity  which  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  adequately 
protects  the  Interests  of  its  members. 


Sec.  3.  Siuns  payable  to  living  enroUees  are 
eighteen  or  older  or  to  heirs  or  legatees  of  de- 
ceased enrollees  age  eighteen  or  older  shall 
be  paid  directly  to  such  persons.  Sums  pay- 
able to  enrollees  or  their  heirs  or  legatees 
who  are  under  age  eighteen  or  who  are  under 
legal  disability  other  than  minority  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  such  procedures, 
including  the  establishment  of  trusts,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  best  Interests  of 
such  persons. 

Sec  6.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  niles  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14267 
authorizes  the  distribution  and  use  of 
a  claims  Judgment  recovered  by  the 
Delaware  Tribe.  The  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated, but  it  may  not  be  used  with- 
out further  authorization  from  Congress. 

The  net  amount  available  as  of  June 
24,  1971,  was  $8,633,379.  The  money  Is 
currently  invested  in  Interest  bearing 
accounts. 

The  Delaware  Indians  are  divided  Into 
two  groups:  the  Delaware  Tribe,  and  the 
Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of  western 
Oklahoma.  Legislation  Is  needed  to  divide 
the  Judgment  between  the  two  groups, 
and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  money. 

The  two  groups  have  agreed  that  the 
Judgment  should  be  divided  between 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  num- 
bers as  shown  on,  first,  a  1906  per  capita 
payment  roll  for  the  Delaware  Indians, 
and  second,  a  constructed  base  census 
roll  as  of  1940  for  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe,  after  both  rolls  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  adding  the  names  of  lineal 
descendants  and  by  deleting  the  names  of 
deceased  persons. 

After  the  money  is  divided,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  will  retain  1  percent  for  tribal  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  Delaware  Tribe  will 
retain  10  percent  for  tribal  purposes,  and 
that  the  balance  will  be  distributed  per 
capita  to  persons  on  the  updated  rolls. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


mendatlon  for  approval  to  the  Govemws 
and  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Michigan,  and 
which,  prior  to  August  27,  1936,  was  pre- 
sented to  and  approved  by  the  legislatures 
and  Governors  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and 
Texas,  and  which  so  approved  by  the  six 
States  last  above  named  was  deposited  in 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereafter  was  consented  to  by 
the  Congress  in  Public  Resolution  Numbered 
64,  Seventy-foiu'th  Congress,  approved  Au- 
gust 27,  1936,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
thereafter  was  extended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  compacting  States  and  consented 
to  by  the  Congress  tor  successive  periods, 
without  Interruption,  the  last  extension  be- 
ing for  the  period  from  September  1,  1969, 
to  September  1,  1971,  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress by  Public  Law  Niunbered  91-158, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  approved  December  24, 
1969.  The  agreement  to  amend,  extend,  and 
renew  said  compact  effective  September  1, 
1971,  duly  executed  by  representatives  of  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Iiouislana.  Iklaryland,  MlchlgEtn, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  New  York.  North  Ekakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming  has  been  deposited  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  and  reads 
as  foUows: 

"AN  AGREEMENT  TO  AMEND,  EXTEND, 
AND  RENEW  THE  INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT TO   CONSERVE  OIL   AND  GAS 


INTERSTATE  OIL  COMPACT 
EXTENSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  72)  consenting  to  an 
extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res  72 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congr^  is  hereby  given  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
September  1,  1971,  to  September  1,  1974,  of 
the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas,  as  amended,  which  was  signed  In  its 
Initial  form  In  the  city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
16th  day  of  February  1935,  by  the  represent- 
atives of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place 
was  signed  by  the  representatives,  as  a  recom- 


"WHEREAS,  on  the  16th  day  of  February 
1936,  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  there  was 
executed  'An  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve 
Oil  and  Gas'  which  was  thereafter  formally 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Colorado 
and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  is  now  on 
deposit  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States; 

"WHEREAS,  effective  as  of  September  1, 
1971,  the  several  compacting  states  deem  It 
advisable  to  amend  said  compact  so  as  to 
provide  that  upon  the  giving  of  Congressional 
consent  thereto  in  its  amended  form,  said 
Compact  wUl  remain  In  effect  untu  Congress 
withdraws  such  consent; 

"WHEREAS,  the  original  of  said  Compact 
as  so  amended  wlU,  upon  execution  thereof, 
be  deposited  promptly  with  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  trie  copy  of 
which  foUows: 

"•AN  INTERSTATE  COMPACT  TO  CON- 

BERVE  OIL  AND  OAS 

"  'Article  I 

"  'This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  states  ratifying  it 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas  and  New 
Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given 
Its  consent.  Any  oil-producing  state  may 
become  a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"  'Akticlk  n 

"  'The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

"  'Article  m 

"  'Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  it  wlU  enact  laws, 
or  if  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  it 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  In  force,  to 
accomplish  within  reasonable  limits  the 
prevention  of: 

"  '(a)  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with  an 
InelBcient  gas-oil  ratio. 

"  '(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantities. 

"'(c)  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open 
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air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  well. 

'"(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  flre 
hazards. 

"■(e)  The  drUllng,  equipping,  locating, 
or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as  to  bring 
about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or  ices  In 
the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  '(f)  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  Improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energy  In  producing  any 
well. 

"  'The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity of  any  state. 

"  'Abticlx  IV 

"  'Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  it 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  stat- 
utes, or  If  such  statutes  have  been  enacted 
then  that  It  will  continue  the  same  In  force, 
providing  In  effect  that  oil  produced  in  vi- 
olation of  its  valid  oil  and/or  gas  conserva- 
tion statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  de- 
nied access  to  commerce;  and  providing  for 
stringent  penalties  for  the  waste  of  either 
oil  or  gas. 

"  'Akticu  V 

"  'It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  states  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote 
regimentation,  but  is  limited  to  the  purpose 
of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  preventing  the 
avoidable  waste  thereof  within  reasonable 
limitations. 

"  'Article  VI 

'•  'Each  state  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  THE  INTER- 
STATE OIL  COMPACT  COMMISSION,  the 
duty  of  which  said  Commission  shall  be  to 
make  Inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  such  methods,  practices,  circumstances, 
and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed  for  bring- 
ing about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas,  and  at  such 
Intervals  as  said  Commission  deems  bene- 
ficial it  shall  report  its  flndmgs  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  several  states  for  adoption 
or  rejection. 

"  "The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  rec- 
ommend the  coordination  of  the  exercise  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  several  states  within 
their  several  Jurisdictions  bo  promote  the 
maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the  pe- 
troleum reserves  of  said  states,  and  to  rec- 
ommend measures  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  organize  and  adopt  sulUble  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. ^     ^ 

"  'No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission except:  (1)  By  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
compacting  states  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority in  Interest  of  the  compacting  states  at 
said  meetmg,  such  Interest  to  be  determined 
as  follows:  Such  vote  of  each  state  shall  be 
in  the  decimal  proportion  fixed  by  the  ratio 
of  Its  daUy  average  production  during  the 
preceding  calendar  half-year  to  the  dally 
average  production  of  the  compacting  states 
during  said  period. 

"  'Article  VII 

"  'No  state  by  Joining  herein  shaU  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  state,  nor 
shall- the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
state  subject  such  state  to  financial  responsi- 
bility to  the  other  states  joining  therein. 
"  'Article  vm 
"  'This  compact  shall  continue  in  effect 
imtll  Congress  withdraws  its  consent.  But 
any  state  Joining  herein  may,  upon  sixty 
(60)  days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom. 

"  'The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
states  have  signed  this  agreement  in  a  single 
original   which   shall   be   deposited   in   the 


archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory  states. 

"  "This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  In 
Article  I.  Any  oil-producing  state  may  be- 
come a  party  thereto  by  affixing  its  signature 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified. 

"  'Done  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  this 
sixteenth  day  of  February,  1935.' 

"WHEREAS,  the  said  'Interstate  Compact 
to  Conserve  Oil  and  Oas'  In  its  initial  form 
has  heretofore  been  duly  renewed  and  ex- 
tended with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
September  1,  1971;  and 

"WHEREAS,  it  Is  desired  to  amend  said 
'Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  »nd 
Oas'  effective  September  l,  1971,  and  to  re- 
new and  extend  said  compact  as  so  amended: 

"NOW,  THEREFORE,  THIS  WRITING 
WITNESSETH: 

"It  is  hereby  agreed  that  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1971,  the  Compact  entitled  'An 
Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Oas' 
executed  within  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
the  16th  day  of  February,  1935,  and  now  on 
d^xjsit  with  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by amended  by  amending  the  first  paragraph 
of  Article  vm  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "This  compact  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  Congress  withdraws  its  consent.  But 
any  state  joining  herein  may,  upon  sixty 
(60)  days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom.'  and 
that  said  compact  as  so  amended  be,  and  the 
same  Is  hereby  renewed  and  extended.  This 
agreement  shall  become  effective  when 
executed,  ratified,  and  approved  as  provided 
in  Article  I  of  said  compact  as  so  amended. 

"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  in  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a 
duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Oovemor  of  each  of  the  sig- 
natory States.  Any  oil-producing  State  may 
become  a  ptaty  hereto  by  executing  a  coun- 
terpart of  this  agreement  to  be  similarly  de- 
posited, certified,  and  ratified. 

"Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
States,  at  their  several  State  capitols, 
through  their  proper  officials  on  the  dates  as 
shown,  as  duly  authorized  by  statutes  and 
resolutions,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
qualifications  of  the  acts  of  the  respective 
State  Legislatures. 

"THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (sead 

"THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (sead 

"THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

By .  Governor 

Dated: - 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (bead 

"THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 

By ,  Governor 

Dated:  

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

By ,  Governor 

Dated :  

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

By .  Oovemor 

Dated: - 

Attest: — 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 


"THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: I 

Secretary  of  State  (bead 

"THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (bead 

"THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (sbal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: .„ 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (bead 

"THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated:  __ 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:  -. — 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: - 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: — 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: — 

Attest: - 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: - 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:  „ 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: '. 

Attest: _ 

Secretary  of  State  (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: — 

Attest: 

Secretary  o(  State  (seal) 

•THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOliCA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: 

AtteBt: 

Secretary  of  SUte  (seal) 

"THE     COMMONWEALTH     OF     PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

By .  Governor 

Dated: - 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State  (bead 
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•THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  wounds— yet  justi(^  has  not  been  satis-  any    and    all    who    viciously    attack 

By Governor  fled.  America,   and  Angela  Davis   falls  into 

Dated: Symbolically,  the  civil  rights  of  all  the  that   category,    while   they    heap   only 

Attest: loW people  of  California  were  violated.  Ac-  scorn  and  derision  on  anyone  who  at- 

secretary  of  State            (bead  quintal  by  the  jury  on  State  charges  does  tempts  to  defend  and  protect  our  coun- 

"THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  not  preclude  trial  on  Federal  Charges  un-  try  from  our  enemies. 

By - .  Oovemor  der  the  civil  rights  statutes.  America  cannot  continue  to  remain 

Dated: Precedent   exists   in   prosecutions   of  free  with  this  kind  of  distorted  one- 
Attest:  earlier  civil  rights  cases.  I  urge  the  At-  sided  justice. 

Secretary  of  state             (bead  torney  General  of  the  United  States  to  act  ^^_^^_^.^__ 

"THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  in  the  interest  of  preserving  justice  xmder 

By - - Governor  law  rather  than  surrender  to  so-called  TRANSPO  72  A  SUCCESS 

Att*^t- Justice  at  the  end  of  a  gun  barrel.  (Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 

■ "al^t^'^silto" '(^Il)  ^^■^— ^^—  mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 

.^»  c,„.™™^^T^^  ATmTmiT7TTJO    RPFAKTTR    Tn    TOP  "**•  ^°  Tcvise  and  extend  his  remarks 

"THE  STATE  OF  UTAH  AUlMOKlZiiNCJ     SFliAKJJt      fO     UiL-  and  inciludp  PxtranpoiK  matt.Pr  ) 

By Governor  CLARE  A  RECESS  ON  THURSDAY.  Mr   rw av   M^^^n^^f^nc^.  ni 

ri^i^A  •  TTTNTP  1  n  ^^-  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Transpo  72 

Att^'. Junjiio  ^j.  Duugg  International  Airport  is  now 

's^t^of state           '(«Il)  '^^    BOCKJS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I  ask  history.  As  a  fixed  wing  and  helicopter 

"TUK  HTATR  cm  wHST  vTHQiNiA  unanlmous  consent  that  it  may  be  In  pUot  and  former  airport  operator.  I  oon- 

-THE  STATE  OP  WBST  viKoiuiA     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ThuTsday.  Jutte  15.  sider  the  9-day  affair  to  be  a  tremen- 

Sted'                                         '  ^^"^2'  '°''  *^®  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  dous  success  and  well  worth  what  it  cost 

Attest-           '       I"I"rr"""riIIZIII"  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  In  Joint  the  taxpayers,  the  exhibitors,  and  the 

Secretary  of  State            (bead  meeting  the  President  of  the  United  more  than  1,250.000  persons  who  visited 

"THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING  Mcxican  States.  this  international  airshow. 

By                  w  w  v./                ^  Oovemor  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  alr- 

Datedl'IIIIIIIIIII.III 1 t**®  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou-  show  portion  of  Transpo  suffered  three 

Attest:  II-.I-I Islana?  fatalities.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  every 

Secretary  of  State            (bead  There  was  no  objection.  Member  of  the  House  when  I  say  our 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  -^-^-^^^— ^—  sympathies  go  out  to  the  members  of 
United  States  shall  make  a  report  to  Con-  _^__.p,_,  _^  Mun^njr'Ao  *^e  families  of  these  brave  men.  How- 
gress  not  later  than  two  years  after  the  JUa-ln..!!.  IXM  AMtMi^A/  ^^^j.  ^^^  ^^^  highly  professional  fly- 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  to  whether  (Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was  ers  who  were  performing  almost  daily 
the  activities  of  the  States  under  the  pro-  given  permission  to  address  the  House  somewhere  in  this  country,  and  their 
visions  of  such  compact  have  been  consistent  j^j.  j  niinute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  unfortunate  accidents  could  have  oc- 
of  Sich  ^mS"*"  "  remarks,      and      include      extraneous  curred  anywhere  and  cannot  be  blamed 

(b)  section  2  of  Public  Law  185,  Eighty-  °^tter.)                              „       „      ^  on^anspo.  Tw()  of  the  deaths  can  be 

fourth  Congress  (89  Stat.  391)    is  hereby  Mr.     WAGGONNER.     Mr.     Speaker,  attributed  to  equipment  failure, 

repealed.  yesterday  was  a  sad  day  for  America  Secretary    Volpe,    General    Manager 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  and    a   banner   day   for   international  Bird,  Jim  Evans,  the  publicity  manager 

the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  communism.  Angela  DavIs,  the  black,  and  all  the  staff  at  Transpo  72  are  to  be 

joint  resolution  la  hereby  expressly  reserved,  self -avowed  Communist,  was  acquitted  highly  commended. 

With  the  following  committee  amend-  of  charges  of  murder,  kidnaping,  and  I  hope  we  can  start  planning  now 

ments-  criminal  conspiracy,  and  set  free  to  con-  for  an  even  bigger  and  better  Transpo 

Page  11,  line  4,  Insert  before  "States"  the  ^^^e  her  personal  war  on  this  country,  in  1974,  to  foUow  the  Pans  Air  Show  in 

following:'   "Interstate   OU   (impact   Com-  Once  again  the  leftwlng  versi(m  of  Jus-  1973. 

mission  and  the"  tice  has  been  served  in  the  courts  of  our  ^^-^^^^— ^— 

Page  11,  line  6,  Insert  before  the  period  land.                                                                                  

foUowlng:  ".and  have  been  limited  to  actlvl-  This  same  type  of  Justice  has  been  TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  TED  PEARSON, 

ties  related  directly  to  the  Immediate  pur-  witnessed  before  In  the  United  States*  TOP  POLITICAL  WKITEK  FOR  BIR- 

^e  of  such  oonipaet  as  set  out  in  ArtKde  ^^ere  those  bent  on  the  destruction  of  MINGHAM  NEWS 

or  such  con«)act  .  ^^  j^j^  ^j  government  and  our  free  (Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 

The    committee    amendments    were  s(x:iety  have  been  rewarded  for  a  Job  and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 

agreed  to.  well    done.    In    this    Instance.    Angela  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or-  Davis'  "good  Job"  resulted  in  the  death  his   remarks   and    include   extraneous 

dered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  of  a  California  Judge  and  three  other  matter.) 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  persons,  and  the  crippling  for  life  of  Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  another.  Speaker,  during  these  days  when  fre- 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  According  to   the   local   newspaper's  quent  criticism  Is  being  leveled  at  the 

call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  account    of   yesterday's    acquittal,    the  press,  there  was  a  newsman  in  Alabama 

^^_^^^^_^_  Jurors,    after    returning    the    acquittal  who  stood  out  like  a  giant  among  his 

~~~^^^^^'~~  verdict,    attended   a   celebration   party  contemporaries.  ITie  mere  byline,  Ted 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  VIO-  for  Miss  Davis.  Are  we  to  presume  that  Pearson,  carried  great  credibility. 

LATED  IN  CALIFORNIA  BY  ANGE-  the  Jury  acted  In  a  fair  and  Impartial  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  report 

LA  DAVIS  VERDICT  manner  and  that  Justice  was  meted  out  Pearson's  death  June  2. 

(jut,.  naoTrir  o»v-h  o»,h  wo=  <rf„«,  ^'^  '^^'^  impartially?  For  my  own  part.  por  almost  aU  his  life  Ted  Pearson 
ni.iiJf«i^?^^H~^th^tnT,S  Sr^  ^  ^""^  ^°  t^^  ^°*-  served  the  people  of  tiie  State  by  keep- 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  Meanwhile,  a  member  of  our  Armed  mg  them  Informed  tiirough  the  medivmi 

SS,^Hr2S«^l!f^«?t5?,"^'"  ^'ces,   who   has  dutifully   served   his  of  pSit  joumalism.^^g^as  a  copy 

t    i^rfS^^^     i     L  «''^*^  '^^  ^^°  ^^  'o"«*^*  ^^  Com-  boy  for  the  MobUe  Press  Register  and 

MX.  KABiCK.  AU-.  Speaker,  tne  revo-  munlst  enemies  of  the  free  world,  Lt.  later  became  the  top  poUtical  writer  for 

lutlon  to  destroy  the  people  s  confidence  William  J.  Calley,  continues  to  be  con-  the  Birmingham  News. 

in  our  Institutions  has  scored  another  fined  to  quarters  at  Port  Bennlng,  hav-  i  can  say  without  reservation  that  Ted 

victory.  ing  already  been  foimd   guilty   on   a  Pearson  both  personally  and  profession- 

A  mockery  has  been  made  of  Justice  rather  dubious  charge  of  killing  Viet-  ally  was  among  the  finest  people  I  have 

in  our  country.  Judge  Harold  J.  Hailey.  namese  civilians  while  on  a  combat  mis-  known.  His  honesty  and  integrity  were 

an  assistant  district  attorney,  and  sev-  slon.  He  Is  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  above  reproach  and  his  constant  pursuit 

eral  jurors  were  taken  prisoner  in  their  appeal.  of  truth  and  objectivity  in  his  writing 

own  courtroom,  the  Judge  murdered,  and  There  are  those  In  our  society  who  was  a  comfort  to  his  readers  and  an  in- 

the  prosecutor  paralyzed  from  gunshot  for  varying  reasons  continue  to  praise  spiration  to  his  fellow  writers. 
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Ted  Pearson  was  a  leader  in  his  field. 
He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  people  of 
Alabama. 

MAJ.  JOE  HOWARD'S  LIFE  AN 
INSPIRATION  TO  AIiL 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Air  Force  Thunderblrd,  Maj. 
Joe  Howard,  at  Transpo  72  Is  a  tremen- 
dous tragedy. 

Joe  Howard  symbolized  the  gallantry 
of  the  men  and  women  In  our  Armed 
Forces.  He  was  the  best  of  our  young 
men — a  dashing  leader. 

A  veteran  of  2,500  hours  of  jet  flying, 
Joe  Howard  had  flown  322  missions  In 
Southeast  Asia,  69  of  them  over  North 
Vietnam.  He  wore  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Air 
Medal  with  18  Oak  Leaf  clusters,  the 
Purple  Heart,  an  Air  Force  commenda- 
tion medal,  the  Vietnamese  Service 
Medal,  four  Bronze  Stars  and  the  Viet- 
namese Campaign  Medal. 

All  of  us  join  in  mourning  this  fine 
young  American  and  extend  our  condo- 
lences to  his  widow,  his  family,  and 
friends. 

Yet,  Joe  Howard's  death  cannot  delay 
the  things  for  which  he  lived  and  flew. 

He  flew  for  the  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

He  flew  because  he  believed  in  Transpo 
72  and  the  American  industry. 

He  flew  because  he  knew  our  Nation 
could  compete  and  we  can  sell  our 
technology. 

When  Joe  Howard,  flying  in  forma- 
tion, crashed,  his  companions  in  their 
P-4  Phantoms  flashed  over  the  site  as  if 
to  signify  that  things  will  keep  on  going. 

The  show  went  on.  This  Nation,  of 
course,  goes  on. 

All  goes  on  because  of  gallant  people 
who  serve  their  country. 

May  we  all  think  for  a  minute  of  Joe 
Howard,  of  North  Carolina. 

May  his  life  inspire  us  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Yes;  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  explain  the  ccHiference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  explain  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  30. 
1972.) 


endar,  will  be  amended  to  conform  to 
that  of  the  House  bill. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clevis,  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1736, 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AMENDMENTS 
OP    1972 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  the  (S.  1736) 
to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  financ- 
ing the  acquisition,  construction,  altera- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  take  adequate  time  to  explain 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


names: 

[Roll  No.  184] 

Abbltt 

Dwyer 

Mtirphy,  N.Y. 

Abernethy 

Edmondson 

Nix 

Abourezk 

Esch 

O'Konskl 

Abzug 

Eshleman 

O'NeUl 

Andrews. 

Fraser 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Frellngbuysen 

Pepper 

Ashbroolc 

Oaliflanakls 

Pettla 

BadlUo 

Gallagher 

PodeU 

Baring 

Olbbona 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Barrett 

Green.  Greg. 

RalUback 

Belc5her 

Grlflln 

Bangel 

BeU 

Grover 

Held 

Bingham 

Oubser 

Rhodes 

Blanton 

Oude 

Robinaon,  Va 

Blatnlk 

Hagan 

Bodlno 

Boland 

Halpem 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burton 

Hanna 

Rousselot 

Caffeiy 

Hawkins 

Boybal 

Camp 

Hubert 

Riinnela 

Cederberg 

HelstosU 

St  Germain 

Celler 

Holifleld 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

SchmltB 

Chlsholm 

Kee 

Shipley 

Clancy 

Kyros 

Shoup 

Clark 

Landgrebo 

Smith,  N.T. 

Clawson,  Del 

Leggett 

Springer 

Clay 

Lloyd 

Staggers 

Collins.  lU. 

Long,  La. 

Steele 

Conte 

Lujan 

Stokea 

Conyers 

McClory 

Stratton 

Curlln 

McCloskey 

Stubblefleld 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McDonald, 

Stuckey 

Danlelson 

Mich. 

Tleman 

Davis.  Cra. 

McKinney 

Van  Deerlln 

Devls.  S.C. 

McMillan 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  Wis. 

Macdonald, 

Veysey 

Dellums 

Mass. 

Waldle 

Dennis 

Madden 

Wballey 

Dent 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Diggs 

MUler.  Cam. 

WldnaU 

Dow 

Mink 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dowdy 

Moorhead 

Wilson, 

DulsU 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  307 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  OP  S.  3230 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
title  of  S.  3230,  which  was  considered, 
amended,  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
earlier  this  afternoon,  following  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10394  on  the  Consent  Cal- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1736. 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  before  us  today  is  almost 
Identical  with  the  House-passed  bill 
known  as  the  Public  Buildings  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

The  House-passed  bill  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  331  to  40,  and  in  conference 
with  the  other  body  almost  all  of  the 
House  language  was  agreed  to. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  authorizes  private  flnancing  for 
a  3 -year  period  only  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  8-year  backlog  of  63  much- 
needed  Federal  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  legislation  also  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund 
in  which  will  be  deposited  rents  col- 
lected from  all  Federal  agencies  using 
space  In  Government-owned  buildings. 
These  rents  will  be  used  to  pay  the  pay- 
ments on  the  purchase  contracts  for  the 
new  buildings  to  be  constructed. 

We  believe  this  will  save  the  tax- 
payers mUllons  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
the  House  language  concerning  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  Congressional 
Hotel. 

I  might  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  in- 
cludes his  amendment  he  offered  and 
which  was  adopted  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning fair  market  value  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  was  a 
good  bill.  The  conference  report  is  the 
same.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  one  very 
definite  change  in  the  conference  report 
from  the  House  bill,  that  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
review  and  approve  proposed  purchase 
contracts  for  public  buildings.  Would  the 
gentleman  explain  why  the  language 
was  changed,  which  took  away  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  this  respect? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes;  I  will  be  delighted  to 
explain. 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  to  approve  all  the 
funds  collected  in  rents  that  will  go  into 
this  revolving  fimd  to  pay  the  purchase 
contracts,  so  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  still  have  control.  What  was 
deleted  in  conference  was  the  proviso 
stating  that  before  a  contract  could  be 
entered  into,  that  line  item  or  individual 
contract  should  have  been  submitted 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

We  had  adopted  this  provision  in  the 
House  and  then  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Attorney  General,  Hon.  Rich- 
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ard  Klelndlenst,  pointing  out  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  President  would  veto  the 
legislation  with  that  precise  language, 
because  he  said  It  usurps  the  prerogative 
of  the  administration  by  making  them 
come  back  to  Congress  before  they  award 
a  contract.  As  I  said,  it  was  our  position 
in  the  House  that  we  wanted  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  have  full  and 
complete  control,  not  on  one  occasion, 
but  in  this  Instance  oij  two  occasions. 
However,  we  were  faced  with  the  letter 
from  the  Acting  Attorney  General  citing 
precedents  from  Pre^dent  Roosevelt  up 
to  and  including  the  present  Inciunbent 
In  the  White  House,  President  Nixon,  and 
stating  after  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  approved  the  funds  on  this 
revolving  fund,  they  felt  the  administra- 
tion should  have  the  authority  to  award 
the  contract. 

So  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  agree 
to  substitute  language,  which  merely  says 
that  before  they  can  enter  into  a  contract 
down  at  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration they  must  submit  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  list  of  the  in- 
tended contracts,  and  then  the  committee 
has  30  days  before  GSA  can  go  out  and 
award  such  a  contract. 

I  realize  it  is  not  as  much  control  as  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  would  want. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield  further? 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  further. 
Mr.  BOW.  Section  (h)  on  page  6  of  the 
conference  report  is  the  one  the  gentie- 
man is  now  referring  to? 
Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentieman  is  correct. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  must  say  they  might  as 
well  have  left  that  out,  because  It  says: 

No  space  shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  untU  after  the  expiration  of  30  days 
from  the  date  upon  v^hlch  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  notifies  the  Commltteee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatlvee  of  his  determination  that 
the  best  Interesta  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  served  by  providing  such  space  by  en- 
tering Into  a  purchase  contract  therefor. 

Assuming  that  they  do  send  up  a  30- 
day  notice  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  like  to  say  "no",  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  language  that  gives  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  any  authority 
except  to  read  a  30-day  notice  and  then 
forget  about  It. 

This  is  the  point  I  raise.  I  believe  there 
is  just  nothing  to  it.  It  is  meaningless  bo 
far  as  any  control  is  concerned. 

Under  the  other  provision,  which  refers 
to  the  appropriations  in  the  revolving 
fund,  how  are  funds  broiight  into  the 
revolving  fimd? 

Mr.  GRAY,  Under  existing  law  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been  ap- 
propriating approximately  $100  million 
to  $115  million  a  year  for  all  public  build- 
ings construction  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Any  residue  left  over  from  existing 
appropriations  now  will  go  automatically, 
when  this  legislation  is  signed  into  law. 
into  the  revolving  fund,  "niat  residue 
from  previous  appropriations  plus  the 
amount  of  rents  collected  from  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  make  up  the  total  re- 
volving fund,  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  have  complete 
control  on  an  annual  basis  over  the  re- 
volving fund. 


Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  BOW.  It  answers  the  question,  but 
I  still  believe,  so  far  as  the  otho:  provi- 
sion is  concerned,  it  has  stripped  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  some  of  its 
authority. 

The  gentieman  referred  to  a  letter 
from  the  Justice  Department.  I  have  read 
that  letter  carefully.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  letter  that  says  the  President 
would  veto  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  his 
statement  that  the  letter  said  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  Is  not  completely  cor- 
rect; it  might  be  implied,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  the  language  of  the 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  believe  what  the  letter 
said  was  the  fact  that  Presidents  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt  up  to  and  including  Mr. 
Nixon  have  vetoed  legislation  precisely 
for  the  same  reasons  and  the  same  lan- 
guage that  was  embodied  in  the  House 
bill.  Then  we  were  told  on  the  telephone 
that  with  all  these  precedents  facing  us 
they  felt  sure  the  President  would  veto 
the  bill.  That  was  the  reason  the  At- 
torney General  wrote  the  letter. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio,  I,  too.  subscribe  to  the  House 
language.  In  fact,  the  gentieman  will 
recall  that  we  offered  It  and  accepted  It 
on  the  House  floor. 

After  receiving  the  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  pointing  out  all  these 
precedents,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to 
agree  to  the  substitute  langauge  in  con- 
ference if  we  wanted  a  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
I  hope  that  imder  this  bill  he  is  bringing 
in  now  the  backlog  of  Federal  buildings 
will  be  cut  down.  I  believe  there  are  some 
60  now  ready  to  go.  I  would  hope  that 
even  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
continue  to  finance  some  of  these  build- 
ings for  direct  Federal  construction  for 
the  many  Members  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  a  long  time  to  get  Federal  build- 
ings built.  I  would  hope  the  gentieman 
would  join  with  some  of  the  rest  of  us  In 
insisting  on  that. 

Under  the  present  system,  as  I  see  it. 
under  this  language  in  paragraph  (h), 
we  have  no  assurance,  certainly,  that 
these  buildings  will  be  built. 

They  are  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  this  is  not  partisan  In  any  way.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Members  here  have 
been  waiting  for  a  long  time  for  these 
Federal  buildings  to  be  constructed,  and 
they  should  be  in  a  position  to  have  some 
control  over  the  funds  so  that  the  build- 
ings wUl  be  built  that  are  most  urgently 
needed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  agree  with  my  friend  Im- 
plicitly. Let  me  again  reiterate  what  I 
said  just  a  few  moments  ago;  namely, 
that  this  legislation  is  only  for  a  short,  3- 
year  period,  as  it  takes  up  the  backlog. 
The  fact  is  that  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee after  that  short  period  of  3  years 
will  continue  to  fund  with  direct  Federal 
appropriations  all  future  public  build- 
ing construction. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentieman.  I 
only  wish  I  would  be  here  to  overlook 
the  situation.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  is  my  last  session,  and  I  will  not  be 


here  next  session,  but  I  hope  that  the 
gentieman  will  see  to  it  that  these  build- 
ings are  actually  constructed.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  sincerely  want  to  say  the 
gentieman's  service  will  b«  missed  around 
here  very  much,  because  he  Is  always 
very  active  and  helpful  In  managing  the 
taxpayers'  business. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  Mr.  Harsha.  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  report  and 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  think  that  this  confer- 
ence report  does  represent  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  House  version  of  this  bill. 
Insofar  as  the  colloquy  that  took  place 
concerning  what  we  had  in  the  House 
version  relating  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment  and  what  came 
out  of  the  conferenpe.  practically  speak- 
ing. I  think  there  is  quite  an  adequate 
safeguard  in  what  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations can  do  in  controlling  the 
implementation  of  this  measure.  All  of 
the  money  that  goes  into  the  revolving 
fimd  must  be  appropriated  before  It  is 
expended.  Therefore,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  have  control  from 
that  standpoint.  It  seems  to  me  beyond 
question  that  if  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration sends  up  a  prospectus  and 
gives  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
30  days'  notice,  if  an  objection  is  lodged 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
the  f  imding  or  construction  of  that  bulld- 
hig.  then  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration would  be  very  short-sighted  if 
it  went  ahead  in  the  face  of  that  objec- 
tion or  opposition  to  the  building,  to  con- 
struct it.  knowing  full  well  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  its  annual  appropria- 
tion. So  I  think,  as  a  practical  matter, 
while  there  may  be  some  question  about 
the  legality  of  such  control,  there  is  ade- 
quate control  vested  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Insofar  as  the  bill  as  a 
whole  Is  concerned,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  committee.  This  was  a  com- 
plicated measure.  The  Public  Buildings 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  will  effect  a 
wholesale  revamping  of  the  Government 
construction  and  improvement  program. 
To  eliminate  the  backlog  of  63  badly 
needed  but  unfimded  buildings,  a  pur- 
chase contract  procedure  of  3  years'  du- 
ration was  authorized.  To  finance  the 
Government  building  program  there- 
aftei'  on  a  fiscally  sound  and  efficient 
basis,  a  revolving  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished, (jovemment  agencies  occupying 
space  in  public  buildings  would  pay  rent 
equivalents  at  commercial  rates  for  the 
space  they  occupy. 

As  you  know,  the  other  body  acted  first 
on  this  measure.  Thereafter,  your  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  considered  and 
reported  it  to  the  House  with  several  key 
changes.  These  were  incoriwrated  in  the 
House  approved  measure. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  House  approach  were 
retained  in  conference.  Indeed,  I  think 
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it  fair  to  say  that  the  bill  follows  the 
House  approach  most  of  the  time. 

Two  constructive  changes  were  made 
however,  by  the  conference  which  I  be- 
lieve merit  your  consideration  and  sup- 
port. The  first  relates  to  the  language  of 
an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  which 
sought  to  liberalize  the  construction  of 
any  buildings  utilizing  the  purchase  con- 
tract device  beyond  the  63  backlog  struc- 
tures. In  conference,  the  House  receded 
from  this  amendment.  As  the  matter 
stands,  any  additional  buildings  to  be 
constructed  must  go  through  the  regular 
prospectus  process.  This  means  that  to 
initiate  such  buildings,  GSA  must  submit 
a  prospectus  describing  their  essential 
features  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  both  Houses  for  their  approval. 

The  second  key  accommodation  that 
emerged  from  the  conference  relates  to 
the  appropriations  amendment  which 
has  already  been  discussed. 

A  final  comment  relative  to  this  bill  is 
in  order.  Section  10  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  transfer  of  the  non-perform- 
ing arts  functions  of  the  JFK  Center  of 
the  performing  arts  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  These  include  all  maintenance, 
security,  information,  Interpretation, 
janitorial  and  other  similar  services.  This 
section  was  retained  in  the  conference. 

The  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference,  with  regard  to 
section  10  of  the  bill,  states  that  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Kennedy  Center  appear  to  differ 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  "information" 
and  "interpretation."  that  the  section 
does  not  confer  exclusive  responsibility 
on  the  National  Park  Service  for  provid- 
ing information  and  interpretatio-i  serv- 
ices at  the  Center,  and  that  in  no  way 
gives  authority  to  the  National  Park 
Service  over  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  or  places  the  friends  under  the 
direction  of  the  Park  Service. 

To  clarify  that  statement  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Kennedy  Center 
trustees  and  the  Park  Service  have  al- 
ready come  to  agreement  on  the  role  of 
the  Park  Service  in  interpretive  smd  In- 
formational functions  at  the  Center,  and 
on  the  role  of  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

As  to  the  words  "information"  and  "in- 
terpretation," the  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  in  a  May  23,  1972,  let- 
ter to  Senators  Randolph  and  Coopkr. 
stated: 

Principally,  the  words  refer  to  the  work 
of  guiding  and  Informing  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  through  the  Center  each 
day.  The  National  Park  Service  has  long  per- 
formed such  a  role  In  other  national  me- 
morials and  In  the  park  and  monument  sys- 
tem, and  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  Service 
have  overall  responsibility  for  It  in  the  Cen- 
ter. 

The  Acting  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date 
(May  23. 1972).  stated: 

The  National  Park  Service  considers  Its  au- 
thority and  responslbUltles  under  section  10 
to  provide  the  public  with  an  Interpretive 
program  of  high  standards  similar  in  quality 
and  Integrity  to  the  informational  and  Inter- 
pretive programs  for  other  memorials  in  the 
Washmgton  area  such  as  the  Washington 
Monument,  Lincoln  Memorial  and  Jefferson 


Memorial.  It  will  provide  under  its  control 
guides  and  other  visitor  services. 

In  other  words,  the  trustees  and  the 
Park  Service  agree  that  the  Information 
and  interpretation  function  will  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Park  Service  in  the  same  way 
that  agency  now  operates  the  other  me- 
morials in  the  Washington  area. 

As  to  the  role  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  stated  In  his  earlier 
mentioned  letter: 

This  kind  of  volunteer  work  is  now  being 
performed  by  the  Friends,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  Center  and  the  public.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  Park  Service  Is  actively 
encouraging  such  voluntary  efforts  through- 
out Its  system,  and  believes  It  should  be  done 
at  the  Center. 

Thus,  concerning  information  93x6.  in- 
terpretation the  trustees  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  "it  is  appropriate  that  the  Serv- 
ice have  overall  responsibility  for  it  tn  the 
Center,"  but  that  the  work  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Koinedy  Center  should  continue. 
The  Park  Service  agrees.  It  states  in  its 
letter  that — 

We  would  not  envision  the  present  Inter- 
pretive and  Informational  servlcee  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
to  continue  as  an  Independent  activity 
should  the  Service  assimie  responsibility  for 
this  function.  It  would  be  the  hope  of  the 
Natlonstl  Park  Service,  however,  that  the 
Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center  could  work 
with  the  National  Park  Service  in  continuing 
to  furnish  information  and  in  interpreting 
the  functional  or  memorial  aspects  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  provided  that  high  stand- 
ards are  maintained. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  two  agencies  are  in  agreement  that, 
first,  the  National  Park  Service  will  have 
overall  responsibility  for  informational 
and  interpretive  functions  at  the  Center, 
exclusive  of  the  performing  arts  func- 
tions, of  course,  and  second,  the  Friends 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  will  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  to  provide  their  services, 
subject  to  the  high  standards  set  by  the 
Park  Service  In  the  exercise  of  Its  man- 
agement responsibility  for  the  nonper- 
f orming  arts  fimctions  at  the  Center. 

Accordingly,  the  statement  of  the  con- 
ferees, that  secticHi  10  in  no  way  gives 
the  National  Park  Service  authority  over 
the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  must 
be  interpreted  as  applicable  only  to  the 
performing  arts  functions,  since  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Park  Service  over 
the  nonperf orming  arts  functions  is  clear. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  whether  there  is  anything 
in  this  bill  that  would  prevent  direct 
financing  of  public  buildings  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  sir.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  answer  would  be  "no". 

Bflr.  ORAY.  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BOW.  If  ftmds  were  provided  for 
direct  financing  the  gentleman  feels  it 
could  be  done  in  that  manner  under  the 
provisicHis  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  both  of  the  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  sdelding  to  me 
to  propound  a  few  questions  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ghat)  . 

Before  doing  so.  may  I  observe  that 
this  conference  report  may  well  be  sub- 
stantially the  House  bill,  but  that  does 
not  make  It  any  more  palatable  to  some 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  financing 
provisions  for  the  so-called  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center. 

When  was  it,  if  the  gentleman  will  re- 
vive my  memory,  that  he  told  the  House 
that  we  were  through  making  appro- 
priations of  tax  dollars  to  the  Cultural 
Center. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  made  that  statement  on 
the  floor  when  we  authorized  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  There  is  not  one  dime  tai 
this  bill  for  the  performing  arts  func- 
tions of  the  Center.  What  is  contained  bi 
this  bill,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
is  $1.5  million  to  pay  for  the  costs  al- 
ready Incurred  for  maintenance  and 
security,  which  is  an  obligation  to  keep 
up  this  monument  in  similar  fashion  as 
we  maintain  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  Jefferson  Memorial,  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, and  many  other  places  of  na- 
tional Interest. 

And,  also.  In  the  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  have  tried  to  attack  this 
maintenance  and  security  problem  as  a 
permanent  basis  by  giving  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  the  responsibility  for 
security  and  maintenance  so  we  will  not 
have  to  come  back  year  after  year  for 
this  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween nonperforming  and  performing 
arts?  There  must  be  a  building  for  per- 
forming arts  unless  the  performances 
are  in  a  tent  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ORAY.  EssentiaUy,  the  perform- 
ing arts  fimctions  start  at  8  pjn.  and 
the  nonperforming  art  functions  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  daylight  hours  when  about 
12,000  to  15,000  people  a  day,  many  of 
which  are  schoolchildren,  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  go  through  and  see  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Goiter. 

TbB  air  conditioning,  the  guards,  the 
guides,  and  the  other  services  and  other 
functions  of  the  nonperforming  arts  costs 
money  not  related  to  the  performing  arts. 
So  we  delineate  the  two  functions  down 
there.  The  performing  arts  are  going  on 
at  8  o'clock  and  the  daylight  hours  will 
be  for  the  ncmperformlng  arts  for  the 
general  public  who  just  want  to  come  to 
see  the  monument  and  not  a  play  or 
other  performance  that  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  so.  the  park  service, 
under  this  open-ended  appropriation— 
and  I  would  be  Interested  to  know  why  it 
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is  open  ended  for  the  purpose  of  the 

legislation 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  the  park  service  will 
vacate  the  premises  at  8  p.m.  each  and 
every  day,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No;  the  park  service  will 
have  the  full  authority  for  policing,  se- 
curity, and  maintenance.  The  cost  for 
special  services  after  the  performing  arts 
functions  start  at  8  p.m.  will  be  charged 
to  the  performing  arts.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  about  $586,000  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  building  hi  the  even- 
ing and  approximately  $2  million  a  year 
for  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  nonper- 
forming arts  functions.  This  promise  is 
contained  in  the  letter  addressed  to  us 
by  Mr.  Hartzog,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentlwnan 
estimate  the  total  will  be  to  the  taxpayers 
in  financing  the  park  service  from  now 
on  in  perpetuity?  ,  _^„  ^     ^     . 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
$2  million  per  year.  However,  about 
$5,000  per  week  is  being  collected  by  the 
so-called  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
through  the  sale  of  various  Items  with 
reference  to  the  center.  The  money  from 
that  will  go  to  help  pay  for  giUdes  and 
other  costs  and  will  be  subtracted  from 
the  total. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"interpretatlOT,"  as  used  here?  Appar- 
ently it  is  to  be  an  obligation  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  park  service? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  on  the  last  page  of  the  report  we 
state  that  an  agreement  will  be  signed 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  so- 
called  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  these  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  is  "interpre- 
tation?" What  Is  the  meaning  of  inter- 
pretation in  this  context? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Interpretation  would  be  an 
lunbrella  over  the  guide  service  to  explain 
the  building  and  tell  a  little  bit  of  the 
history  about  the  building,  similarly  to 
our  guide  service  operations  here  at  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  "interpretation" 
mean  providing  funds  for  day  and  night 
nursery  care  for  children  of  those  who 
go  to  see  the  performing  and  nonper- 
forming arts? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Only  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  information  of  interest  to 
school  groups  and  the  public  visiting  the 
Center  will  be  included,  nothing  else,  no 
private  services  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  taxpayers, 
once  having  been  assured  that  this  cul- 
tural center  would  not  cost  them  a  dime. 
are  now  going  to  be  called  upon  for  $2 
or  $3  million  a  year,  and  that  is  probably 
minimal  for  the  upkeep  of  the  cultural 
center  from  now  on  into  perpetuity.  This 
after  having  seen  $57  million  of  their 
money  dumped  into  the  thing.  Is  that 
correct?       ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  GRAY,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  there  is 
not  one  red  cent  in  this  bill  for  further 
construction  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  We 
are  treating  this  national  monument  to 
a  former  deceased  President  in  ident- 
ically the  ssone  fashion  as  we  treat  all 
other  national  monuments  to  all  of  our 
other  former  Presidents,  and  this  In- 
cludes, of  course.  President  Lincoln, 
President  Washington,  President  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  other  national  monuments 
In  the  Capital  City  for  which  we  have  an 
annual,  recurring  appropriation  to  main- 
tain those  national  monuments.  And  I 
sun  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  not  want  to  see  anybody  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  security  and  up- 
teep  of  a  monument  to  any  of  our  former 
Presidents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  will  be  the  only 
monument  so  treated? 
Mr.  GRAY.  Absolutely  not,  all  of  the 

other  monuments,  in  fact 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  this 
particular  former  President — ^thls  will 
be  the  only  national  monument  that  will 
be  so  treated,  the  only  edifice  bearing  his 
name  that  will  be  so  treated.  As  for 
the  rest  of  them.  It  will  be  up  to  their 
friends,  or  whatever  they  are,  to  take 
care  of  them;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
this  is  the  only  authorized  national  mon- 
ument to  former  President  Kennedy  con- 
structed in  the  Nation  where  we  have 
any  obligation  for  its  upkeep. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  final 
approval  by  the  House  of  S.  1736  will 
mark  a  landmark  in  the  efforts  to  put  the 
construction  of  Federal  public  buildings 
on  a  businesslike  basis.  Since  the  lease- 
purchase  program  Is  a  pioneer  program 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  bill  wisely  contains  a  3-year 
limitation.  This  will  enable  future  legis- 
lation to  profit  from  experience  under 
this  legislation. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
two  major  achievements  of  the  bill,  one 
with  an  Immediate  effect,  the  other  hav- 
ing a  long-range  effect.  The  immediate 
effect  is  that  the  bill  will  allow  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  move 
ahead  without  delay  on  the  many  Fed- 
eral building  projects  which  have  been 
held  up  under  the  old  system  in  which 
the  financing  from  the  start  required 
congressional  appropriations.  Because  of 
fiscal  constraints,  this  meant  that  only  a 
few  such  buildings  could  be  completed 
each  year.  Many  cities  have  had  to  wait 
many  years  before  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary office  space  to  accommodate  ade- 
quately the  Federal  employees  engaged 
in  work  in  tiie  locality. 

The  city  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  wait- 
ing for  over  8  years  for  a  Federal  office 
building.  The  site  has  been  cleared,  the 


title  to  the  Ismd  Is  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  architect's  de- 
signs for  the  building  have  been  com- 
pleted and  paid  for.  yet  the  construction 
of  the  buil(ling  has  been  held  up  for  sev- 
eral years,  even  though  both  GSA  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  have  both 
given  it  high  priority. 

Moreover,  the  completion  of  the  down- 
town urban  renewal  program,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  preservation  to  the  central 
city  as  a  viable  economic  resource,  has 
been  stalled  because  prospective  devel- 
opers were  uncertain  as  to  the  future 
construction  of  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing. This  has  meant  that  millions  of  Fed- 
eral and  local  dollars  invested  in  the 
downtown  urban  renewal  program  have 
not  been  achieving  their  maximum  effect 
and  that  the  city  of  Akron  has  been  los- 
ing millions  of  dollars  of  potential  tax 
revenue. 

I  have  been  advised  that,  once  this  bill 
becomes  law.  the  GSA  is  prepared  to 
move  rapidly  ahead  on  the  Akron  Federal 
building,  and  I  am  sure,  on  many  similar 
projects  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  most  welcome  break  for  the 
many  thousands  of  citizens  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  services  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  It  Is  a  most  welcome 
break  for  the  taxpayers  in  the  city  of 
Akron. 

The  long-range  achievement  of  the  bill 
is  to  require  the  occupying  agencies  and 
other  Federal  offices  to  pay  a  rental  for 
the  space.  This  should  facilitate  proper 
accounting  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  and  curb  any  tendencies  to- 
ward excessive  office  space  on  the  part  of 
any  particular  agency.  It  also  builds  up  a 
revolving  fund  for  construction  of  future 
Federal  office  buildings. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
excellent  work  In  putting  together  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  AB2^G.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report  on  8. 1736. 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1972. 
One  provision  contained  in  the  report 
en<is  a  long  battle  by  the  people  of  my 
district  to  have  the  opportunl^  to  con- 
struct housing  on  the  Morgan  Annex  site 
at  29th  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue  in 
Manhattan. 

The  Morgan  Annex  property  was 
acquired  by  the  Post  Office  in  Decem- 
ber 1963,  for  $5.4  million.  Some  300 
families  and  businesses  were  displaced 
so  that  the  annex  could  be  buUt  ad- 
jacent to  the  Morgan  Station  postal  fa- 
cility. In  1966,  Congress  authorized  a 
proposed  expansion  plan  for  the  site,  but 
a  1967  fire  in  Morgan  Station  halted 
those  plans.  The  post  office  then  decided 
It  wanted  a  massive  rail  handling  facility 
hx  Secaucus,  N.J. 

In  an  executive  session  of  the  Building 
and  Grounds  Subcommittee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  held  June  11, 1970. 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Henry 
Lehne  declared  that  if  the  Secaucus 
facility  were  authorized.  Morgan  Annex 
would  be  declared  excess  to  Post  Office 
needs  and  conveyed  to  the  City  of  New 
York  for  housing.  The  transcript  reads 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  Lehne.  What  I  wanted  to  say  Is  that  It 
seems  like  part  of  the  property  Is  going  to  be 
surplus  to  the  Poet  Office  Department  needs. 
We  plan  to  discuss  that  with  General  Serv- 
ices (Administration)  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  entire  disposition  of  the  property  wlU 
be  up  to  them. 

We  have  reached  the  point  that  we  do 
want  to  modify  Morgan  Station  as  preferen- 
tial maU  handling  only.  This  will  relieve 
greatly  the  need,  because  that  whole  prop- 
erty was  Involved  In  foreign  mall,  which  la 
now  going  to  Jersey  and  bulk  mall,  so  some 
of  the  property  will  be  made  available  to 
General  Services.  How  much,  we  will  have  to 
discuss  with  them. 

Mr.  Lehne's  assistant,  Jerry  Reyn- 
olds, made  the  same  promise  again  on 
June  22.  1970,  In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Ken- 
kith.  J.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Subcommittee.  The  rele- 
vant paragraph  is  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  the  New  Jersey  facility  Is  op- 
erational, this  truck  traffic  will  decrease  by 
about  one-half  In  the  Morgan  Station  area, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  will  no 
longer  need  the  block  In  question  for  park- 
ing and  maneuvering  purposes,  except,  of 
course,  the  16.000  square  feet  which  would 
be  Involved  In  a  20-foot  widening  of  29th 
Street.  Thus,  of  the  approximately  160,000 
square  feet  In  the  block.  144.000—90  per 
cent — would  become  available. 

These  promises  were  in  part  respon- 
sible for  eventual  approval  by  Congress 
of  the  Secaucus  facility,  which,  it  may 
be  noted,  has  already  experienced  a  co6t 
overrun  of  about  109  percent  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

In  a  Nov.  3,  1970,  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Albert  A.  Walsh  of  the  New  York 
Housing  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Lehne  again  said: 

As  soon  as  the  New  Jersey  facility  Is  op- 
erational, thlstruck  traffic  will  decrease  and 
the  block  In  question  will  no  longer  be 
needed,  except  for  the  widening  at  29th 
Street. 

The  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  met  in  New  York  City  on  May 
14,  1971,  to  ascertain  public  feeling  on 
the  future  of  the  annex  land.  Sentiment 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  hous- 
ing— and  housing  only — on  the  proper- 
ty. Post  Office  officials  appearing  at  that 
hearing,  however,  were  vague  as  to  their 
plans  for  Morgan  Annex,  so  the  question 
of  Post  Office  plans  wEis  again  raised 
before  the  Investigations  and  Oversight 
Committee  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  on  July  13,  1971. 

On  that  date,  Mr.  Lehne  again  said  at 
least  three  times  that  the  Post  Office 
would  not  need  the  Morgan  Annex  once 
the  Secaucus  facility  became  opera- 
tional : 

It  Is  stUl  the  intent  of  the  Postal  Service 
that  in  June  of  1973,  provided  the  schedules 
are  continuing  to  be  met  as  we  now  pltm 
them,  that  that  land  will  be  available. 
■  •  •  •  • 

The  letter  that  we  signed  Is  Post  Office 
policy.  The  land  will  no  longer  be  available 
to  It  for  oiur  use,  no  longer  needed  for  our 
use. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  think  we  have  stated,  Mrs.  Abzug,  that 
the  property  la  not  required  In  our  plans 
when  the  Morgan  Station  refurbishing  Is 
complete,  and  when  the  New  Jersey  facilities 
are  operational  in  1973. 


There  is  no  question  that  this  com- 
mitment was  made,  repeatedly  and 
firmly,  to  the  people  of  New  York  City  by 
responsible  Post  Office  officials. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  fulfill  their  commitment,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  when  this  bill  was 
marked  up  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  This  amend- 
ment, which  was  accepted  without 
change  by  the  subcommittee,  provided 
that  the  Morgan  Annex  site  be  conveyed 
to  New  York  City  without  charge,  for 
use  solely  for  housing  purposes. 

Shortly  after  the  original  submission 
of  my  amendment,  the  Post  Office — now 
reconstituted  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice— cast  aside  all  it  had  promised  ear- 
lier and  annoimced  that  it  needed  the 
Morgan  Annex  land. 

In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds 
to  members  of  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Subcommittee,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice proposd  to  build  its  Vehicle  Mainte- 
nance Facility — VMP — for  1,300  trucks 
on  the  site.  This  letter,  dated  Nov.  8, 
1971,  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lehne  testified  that  the  Postal  Service 
did  not  anticipate  having  a  need  for  this 
property  once  the  Secaucus  bulk  Installation 
becomes  operational  in  approximately  two 
years. 

Since  that  date.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  the  Postal  Service  will  have  a  critical 
need  for  this  property,  even  after  Secaucus 
becomes  operational. 

The  Postal  Service  thereupon  pro- 
posed a  four-story  VMF,  two  floors  above 
ground  and  two  below,  with  walls  and 
foimdations  sufficiently  reinforced  to  al- 
low construction  of  20  stories  of  housing 
above  the  garage.  For  the  reinforcement, 
the  Postal  Services  would  require  $4  mil- 
lion from  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chelsea-Clinton  community,  while 
anxious  to  get  housing,  expressed  a  pref- 
erence to  do  so  without  mixed  use  of  the 
Morgan  site.  Among  other  objections 
raised  to  the  Postal  Service's  decision  to 
build  on  the  site  was  the  fact  that  an 
eminently  satisfactory  alternative  loca- 
tion for  the  vehicle  facility  was  available 
nearby.  It  is  a  full  block,  half  owned  by 
the  city  and  half  by  the  Sharp  Develop- 
ment Corp.  at  30th  Street  and  12th  Ave- 
nue. It  possesses  all  the  advantages  the 
Postal  Service  cites  for  Morgan  Annex:  a 
lower  Manhattan  location,  available 
space,  and  reasonable  financing.  In  addi- 
tion, the  site  would  not  interfere  with 
existing  traffic  patterns,  would  not  dis- 
rupt a  residential  area  and  would  aid  in 
revitalizing  the  12th  Avenue  area  for 
commerce. 

However,  the  Post  Office  initially  gave 
the  Sharp  site  only  cursory  attention  and 
dismissed  it  as  financially  imworkable  on 
grounds  a  VMF  there  would  cost  $73.5 
million  while  the  same  facility  at  the 
Morgan  site  would  cost  only  $5.1  mil- 
lion— a  $68  million  difference.  The  Sharp 
site  was  not  even  included  in  the  feasi- 
bility study  the  Postal  Service  commis- 
sioned from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

However,  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  which  I  commissioned  revealed 
that  the  Postal  Service's  cost  analysis  had 
been  prepared  from  preliminary  data  in 
1  day.  It  further  showed  that  according 


to  standard  GAO  accounting  methods, 
the  cost  differential  between  the  two  sites 
was  not  $68  million  but  only  $2.1  million. 
The  Sharp  Development  Corp.,  work- 
ing with  the  New  York  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  subsequently 
made  another  offer  to  the  Postal  Service 
that  would  provide  the  full  block  and 
would  be  even  less  costly,  thus  tipping  the 
economic  balance  in  favor  of  the  Sharp 
site. 

Unfortunately,  the  Postal  Service  per- 
sisted in  its  objections,  and  the  provision 
was  amended  on  the  House  floor  to  pro- 
vide that  although  the  city  would  receive 
the  air  rights  to  the  site  without  charge, 
the  Postal  Service  would  be  afforded  2 
years  to  begin  building  its  facility  there. 
The  provision  was  not  altered  by  the 
conference  committee. 

Subsequent  to  House  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Postal  Service  and  New  York 
City  officials  met  to  begin  planning  the 
construction  for  the  site.  Among  other 
things,  the  Postal  Service  agreed  to  ad- 
vance to  the  city  funds  for  the  prelimi- 
nary design  study  of  the  high  rise  resi- 
dential tower,  to  defer  pasmient  of  the 
city's  share  of  the  foimdation  cost  of 
$1.9  million — which  had  originally  been 
expected  to  be  around  $3  million — and 
to  aid  the  city  In  seeking  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

In  summary,  then,  we  began  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  Postal  Service  had 
decided  to  foreclose  the  building  of  any 
housing  on  or  above  the  Morgan  Annex 
site.  The  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  fol- 
lowed by  its  adoption  of  my  original 
amendment,  compelled  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  enter  into  bargaining  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  final  result  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  best  offer  which  the  Post- 
al Service  had  advanced  prior  to  floor 
consideration  of  the  buildings  legisla- 
tion. 

A  site  which  was  imavailable  for  hous- 
ing will  now  become  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  who  so  desperately 
need  adequate  shelter.  Thanks  for  this 
victory  are  due  to  many  members  who 
helped  bring  it  about — Chairman  John 
Blatnik,  Acting  Chairman  Bos  Jones. 
and  Subcommittee  Chairman  Ken 
Gray — ^as  well  as  to  the  fine  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conferaice  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^jreas  278,  nays  40,  not  voting 
114.  as  follows: 
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Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annxmzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AsplnaU 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conox'er 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  8.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Bsch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Pascell 
Pindley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 


Archer 

Blester 

Bow 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Collier 


(RoU  No.  186] 

TEAS— 378 

Praser 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Oialmo 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HiUls 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarmau 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 

Long,  Md. 
McClure 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls,  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
MltcheU 
.  Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 

NAYS— 40 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Evlns.  Tenn. 


Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

SUces 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

Jsunes  v. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Oaydos 

Goodling 

Gross 

Hall 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 


Jonas 

QuUlen 

Spence 

Kyi 

Rarlck 

Steed 

Martin 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Ruth 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Michel 

Scherle 

Teague,  Calif. 

MlUs,  Md. 

Sebelius 

Young,  Fla. 

Felly 

smith.  Calif. 

Price,  Tex. 

Snyder 
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Abbltt 

Eshleman 

O'Neill 

Abernethy 

Frellnghuysen 

Passman 

Abourezk 

Gallflanakls 

Pepper 

Abzug 

Gallagher 

Pettis 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Purcell 

Andrews, 

Griffin 

Railsback 

N.  Dak. 

Grover 

Rangel 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

Rhodes 

Baring 

Gude 

Robinson,  Va 

Belcher 

Hagan 

Rodlno 

Bell 

Halpem 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Hanna 

Rousselot 

Blanton 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Blatnlk 

Helstoskl 

Runnels 

Boland 

HoUfleld 

Ruppe 

Burton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

St  Germain 

Caffery 

Kyros 

Scheuer 

Camp 

Landgrebe 

Schmltz 

Cederberg 

Leggett 

Shipley 

Celler 

Lloyd 

Shoup 

Chappell 

Loni;.  La. 

Smith,  N.Y^ 

ChlRholm 

Lujan 

Springer 

Clancy 

McCIory 

Steele 

Clark 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Clawson,  Del 

McDonald. 

Stubblefleld 

Collins,  111. 

Mich. 

Stuckey 

Conte 

McKinney 

Symington 

Conyers 

McMillan 

Tlernan 

Curlln 

Macdonald, 

UUman 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlin 

Danielson 

Madden 

Veysey 

Davis,  Ga. 

Melcher 

Waldie 

Davis,  Wis. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whalley 

Dellumn 

Mink 

Whitten 

Dlggs 

Moorhead 

Widnall 

Dow 

Moss 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dowdy 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Dulskl 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Edmondson 

O'Konskl 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rodlno. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Cafitery  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
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Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Passman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Landgrebe 
against. 

Mr.  Gude  for,  with  Mr.  Schmltz  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Camp 
against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  McClory 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Boland  vsrlth  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Elshleman. 

Mr.  DeUums  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Oalaflaiiakls  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  Illi- 
nois. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERIES  ACT 
OP  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  12674)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
a  National  Cemetery  System  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1972". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Part  H  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapters  24  and 
25: 

"Chapter       24.— NATIONAL       CEMETERIES 
AND  MEMORIALS 


"Sec. 
"1000 


Establishment  of  National  Cemetery 
System;   composition  of  such  sys- 
tem; appointment  of  director. 
"1001.  Persons    eligible    few    interment    in 

national  cemeteries. 
"1002.  Memorial  areas. 
"1003.  Administration. 
"1004.  Disposition  of  Inactive  cemeteries. 
"1006.  Acquisition  of  lands. 
"1006.  Authority    to    accept    and    maintain 

suitable  memorials. 
"1 1000.  Establishment  of  National  Cemetery 
System;  con^osltlon  of  such  sys- 
tem; appointment  of  director 
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"(a)  There  shall  be  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  National  Cemetery  System 
for  the  Interment  of  deceased  servicemen  and 
veterans.  To  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
^onslbUltles  In  administering  the  cemeter- 
ies within  the  System,  the  Administrator  may 
appoint  a  Director,  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem, who  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
may  be  assigned  by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  National  Cemetery  System  shall 
consist  of — 

"(1)  national  cemeteries  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  the  National  Cemeteries 
Act  of  1972; 

"(2)  cemeteries  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  any  other  cemetery,  memorial,  or 
monument  (which  is  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  a  national  cemetery)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veterans'  Administration  by  the 
National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1972,  or  later  ac- 
quired or  developed. 

"J  1001.  Persons    eligible    for    Interment    In 
national  cemeteries 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3506  of  this  title,  the 
remains  of  the  following  persons  may  be 
buried  In  any  open  national  cemetery: 

"(1)  Any  veteran  (which  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  includes  a  person  who  died  in 
the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service). 

"(2)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  any  member  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  whose  death  occurs  under  honorable 
conditions  while  he  is  hospitalized  or  under- 
going treatment,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  for  injury  or  disease  contracted  or 
incurred  under  honorable  conditions  while  he 
is  performing  active  duty  for  training.  In- 
active duty  training,  or  undergoing  that 
hospitalization  or  treatment  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  whose  death  occurs  under  honorable 
conditions  while  be  is — 

"(A)  attending  an  authorized  training 
camp  or  on  authorized  practice  cruise; 

"(B)  performing  authorized  travel  to  or 
from  that  camp  or  cruise;  or 

"(C)  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treatment, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  for  In- 
Jury  or  disease  contracted  or  incurred  under 
honorable  conditions  while  he  is — 

"(1)  attending  that  camp  or  on  that 
cruise; 

"(11)  performing  that  travel;  or 

"(ill)  undergoing  that  hospitalization  or 
treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who, 
during  any  war  In  which  the  United  Stetes 
Is  or  has  been  engaged,  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  any  government  allied  with  the 
United  States  during  that  war,  and  whose  last 
such  service  terminated  honorably. 

"(5)  The  wife,  husband,  surviving  spo\ise, 
minor  child,  and.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  unmarried  adult  child  of  any 
of  the  persons  listed  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4). 

"(6)  Such  other  persons  or  classes  of  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(b)   EllgibUlty  criteria  for  Interment  In 
national   cemeteries  shall   be  applied   uni- 
formly with  respect  to  all  such  cemeteries 
in  the  National  Cemetery  System. 
"S  1002.  Memorial  areas 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  set  aside, 
when  available,  suitable  areas  in  national 
cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  missing  in  action,  or 
who  died  or  were  killed  while  serving  In 
such  forces  and  whose  remains  have  not  been 
identified,  have  been  burled  at  sea,  or  have 
been  determined  to  be  nonrecoverable. 


"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  appropriate  memorials  or 
markers  may  be  erected  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  individuals,  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"i  1003.  Administration 

"(a)  The  Administrator  ia  authorized  to 
make  all  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  may  desig- 
nate those  cemeteries  which  are  considered 
to  be  national  cemeteries. 

"(b)  In  conjunction  with  the  development 
and  administration  of  cemeteries  for  which 
he  is  responsible,  the  Administrator  may 
provide  all  necessary  facilities  including,  as 
necessary,  superintendents'  lodges,  chapels, 
crypts,  mausoleums,  and  columbarlums. 

"(c)  Each  grave  in  a  national  cemetery 
shall  be  marked  with  an  appropriate  marker. 
Such  marker  shall  bear  the  name  of  the 
person  burled,  the  number  of  the  grave,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  kept  in  each  national 
cemetery,  and  at  the  main  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  a  register  of  burials 
in  each  cemetery  setting  forth  the  name  of 
each  person  buried  in  the  cemetery,  the 
number  of  the  grave  in  which  he  is  burled 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator by  regulation  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may 
contract  with  responsible  persons,  firms,  or 
corporations  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  such  cemeteries  under  his  Jurisdiction  as 
he  shall  choose,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  laws  concerning  advertising  for 
competitive  bids. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof.  In  which  any  national  cemetery  is 
located,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  any  Government- 
owned  or  controlled  approach  road  to  such 
cemetery  if,  prior  to  the  delivery  of  any  In- 
strument of  conveyance,  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  to  which  such  conveyance  is 
to  be  made  notifies  the  Administrator  In 
writing  of  its  willingness  to  accept  and  main- 
tain the  road  Included  in  such  conveyance. 
Upon  the  execution  and  delivery  of  such  a 
conveyance,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  the  road  conveyed  shall  cease  and 
thereafter  vest  in  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division concerned. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  may  at  such  time 
as  he  deems  desirable,  relinquish  to  the  State 
in  which  any  cemetery,  monument,  or  me- 
morial under  bis  Jurisdiction  Is  located,  all, 
or  such  portion  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  of 
the  Jurisdiction  acquired  by  the  United 
States  over  the  lands  Involved,  reserving  to 
the  United  States  such  conctirrent  or  partial 
Jurisdiction  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Relin- 
quishment of  Jurisdiction  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  may  be  made  by  filing 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  involved  a 
notice  of  such  relinquishment  and  shall  take 
effect  upon  acceptance  thereof  by  the  State 
In  such  manner  as  its  laws  may  prescribe. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
the  care,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  any 
cemetery  or  burial  plot  transferred  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act  of  1972  but  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  National  Cemetery  System,  and 
may  prescribe  conditions  for  Interment 
therein. 

"1 1004.  Disposition  of  Inactive  cemeteries 

"  (a)  The  Administrator  may  transfer,  with 
the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  any  In- 
active cemetery,  burial  plot,  memorial,  or 
monument  within  his  control  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  maintenance  as  a 
national  monument  or  park,  or  to  any  other 
agency  of  tbe  Oovemment. 


"(b)  The  Administrator  may  also  trans- 
fer any  inactive  cemetery  or  burial  plot,  or 
portion  thereof,  to  a  State,  or  polltlml  sub- 
division thereof,  which  agrees  to  maint^njn 
such  cemetery  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
with  the  understanding  that  control  there- 
of shall  be  retiimed  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration If  tbe  Administrator  deems  such 
action  to  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  If  a  cemetery  not  within  the  National 
Cemetery  System  has  been  or  Is  to  be  dis- 
continued, the  Administrator  may  provide  for 
the  removal  of  remains  from  that  cemetery 
to  any  cemetery  within  such  System.  He  may 
also  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  any  veteran  from  a  place  of  temporary  In- 
terment, or  from  an  abandoned  grave  or 
cemetery,  to  a  national  cemetery. 

"S  1006.  Acquisition  of  lands. 

"As  additional  lands  are  needed  for  na- 
tional cemeteries,  they  may  be  acquired  by 
the  Administrator  by  purchase,  gift  (includ- 
ing donations  from  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof),  condemnation,  transfer 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  or  otherwise, 
as  he  determines  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

"{  1006.  Authority  to  accept  and  maintain 
suitable  memorials 
"Subject  to  such  restrictions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Administrator  may  accept  gifts, 
devises,  or  bequests  from  legitimate  societies 
and  organizations  or  reputable  individuals, 
made  In  any  manner,  which  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  national  cemeteries, 
or  are  determined  to  be  beneficial  to  such 
cemetery.  He  may  make  land  available  for 
this  ptirpoee,  and  may  furnish  such  care  and 
maintenance  as  he  deems  necessary. 
"Chapter  25.— AMERICAN  BATTLE 
MONUMENTS   COMMISSION 
"Sec. 

"1100.  The    American    Battle    Monimients 

Commission;  purpose;  appointment; 

terms  of  office;  vacancies;  expenses; 

designation  of  secretary. 

"1101.  Functions  of  Commission. 

"1102.  Armed  Forces  officers  assigned;  other 

personnel. 
"1103.  Military  cemeteries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries;  determination  as  permanent 
cemeteries;  selection  of  new  sites; 
design  and  construction;   mainte- 
nance;     construction     by     Armed 
Forces;    burials  and  reburials;   re- 
entry. 
"1104.  Powers  and  duties  as  to  memorials. 
"1106.  Approval  of  designs  for  memorials. 
"1100.  Cooperation     with     States,     citizens, 
municipalities,   or   associations,  in 
erection  of  memorials. 
"1107.  Arrangements  with  foreign  countries. 
"1108.  Funds  received  from  States,  munici- 
palities, or  private  sources. 
"1109.  Transfer  of  administrative  functions, 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
to    Commission;     maintenance    of 
cemeteries  located  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 
"1110.  Acquisition  and  disposition  of  land  In 
foreign  countries;  operation  of  ve- 
hicles;    establishment     of    offices; 
printing  authority;  contract  power; 
claims  against  Commission. 
"1111.  Regulations;  delegations. 
"S 1100.  Tbe   American    Battle   Monuments 
Commission;     purpose;     appoint- 
ment;   term  of  office;    vacancies; 
expenses;  designation  of  secretary, 
"(a)  The    American    Battle    Monuments 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commission')    establlsbed 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for 
creation  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  to  erect  suitable  memorials  com- 
memorating  the   services   of  the   American 
soldier  in  Europte,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  March  4,  1923   (42  Stat.  1509),  as 
amended  by  the  Acts  of  June  26,  1946  (60 
Stat.  317),  and  July  25,  1956  (70  Stat.  640), 
is  continued  as  an  instrumentality  of  the 
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United  States  witbln  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  and  maintain,  under 
tbe  Administrator,  tbe  permanent  military 
cemetertes,  monuments,  and  memorials  on 
foreign  soil  and  perfrarm  such  other  f imctlons 
•8  are  set  fortb  In  section  1101  of  this  cbap- 
ta. 

"(b)  (1)  Tbe  Commission  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  eleven  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  des- 
ignate one  such  member  as  Chairman.  Tbe 
members  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
President  who  shall  fill  any  vacancies  that 
from  time  to  time  occur. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be 
appointed  meml>ers  of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  as  such  without  compensation,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  their  actual  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
(B)  when  in  a  travel  status  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  a  per  diem  of 
•40  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  (C)  when 
in  a  travel  status  within  tbe  continental 
United  States  a  per  diem  at  the  same  rate 
authorized  to  be  paid  under  section  5703 
(c)  (1)  of  title  5,  may  be  paid  to  them  from 
any  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  or  acquired  by  other  means 
authorized  by  this  chapter. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  secretary  to  the 
Commission  who  may  be  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty. 

"{ 1101.  Functions  of  Commission 

"The  functions  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  those  necessary  to — 

"(1)  administer  and  maintain  World  War 
I  American  national  cemeteries,  memorials, 
and  monuments  in  Europe; 

"(2)  erect  and  maintain  works  of  archi- 
tecture and  art  in  sucb  American  ceme- 
teries located  outside  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  and  possessions,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  declare  to  be  perma- 
nent cemeteries,  and  to  administer  and  main- 
tain such  cemeteries  after  they  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Commission; 

"(3)  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  tbe 
erection  of  suitable  memorials  to  mark  and 
commemorate  tbe  services  of  tbe  American 
Armed  Forces; 

"(4)  erect  and  maintain  memorials  In  tbe 
United  States  or  outside  the  United  States 
where  tbe  American  Forces  have  served  or 
shall  hereafter  serve  as  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  sliall  determine;  and 

"(5)  carry  out  any  other  function  desig- 
nated by  tbe  President  or  the  Administrator. 
"J 1102.  Armed  Forces  officers  assigned;  other 
personnel 

"(a)  Upon  tbe  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor, tbe  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  is  authorized  to  designate  such  per- 
sonnel, and  to  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission sucb  facilities,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  and  may  expend  for  such  purposes 
any  funds  appropriated  to  such  department, 
and  services,  with  reimbursement  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  personnel  so  designated. 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  employ 
such  further  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Where  station  allowance  has  been 
authorlaed  by  the  Department  of  tbe  Army 
for  officers  of  the  Army  serving  tbe  Army  at 
certain  foreign  stations,  tbe  same  allowance 
shall  be  authorized  for  officers  of  tbe  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  tbe  Commission  while 
serving  at  the  same  foreign  stations. 

"(c)  When  traveling  on  business  of  the 
Commission,  officers  of  tbe  Armed  Vatoet 
wrvlng  as  members  or  as  secretary  of  tbe 
Commission  may  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
•s  provided  for  civilian  members  of  tbe  Com- 
mission. 


"{  1103.  Military  cemeteries  In  foreign  ooun- 
trlee;  determination  as  perma- 
nent cemeteries;  selection  of  new 
sites;  design  and  construction; 
maintenance;  consitruction  by 
Armed  Forces;  burials  and  re- 
burials;  reentry 
"When,  as  a  result  of  combat  operations, 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  establish  military 
cemeteriee  in  zones  of  operations  outside  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  immediately  upon  the  cessation  at 
hoetUltles,  shall  determine  which  of  tbe 
cemeteries  so  established,  if  any,  shall  be- 
come permanent  cemeteries  or,  as  they  may 
deem  desirable,  select  new  sites  at  any  other 
location  for  such  cemeteries.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  such  permanent  ceme- 
teries, and  of  all  buildings,  plantings,  head- 
stones, and  other  permanent  improvements 
Incidental  thereto  except  that  (1)  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  permanent  cemeteries  until 
sucb  time  as  the  Commission  shall  express 
Its  readiness  to  assume  the  functions  of  ad- 
ministration hereinafter  authorized,  (2)  all 
construction  imdertaken  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
cemetery  prior  to  its  transfer  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  nonpermanent  in  nature,  (3) 
burials  and  reburials  therein  by  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  the  Commission,  (4) 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
enter any  cemeteries  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  making  exhuma- 
tions or  reinterments  should  they  deem  any 
such  action  to  be  necessary. 
"§  1104.  Powers  and  duties  as  to  memorials 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  plans 
and  estimates  for  tbe  erection  of  suitable 
memorials  to  commemorate  the  services  of 
the  American  Armed  Forces,  and  shall  erect 
and  maintain  memorials  at  such  places  out- 
side the  United  States  where  the  American 
Armed  Forces  have  served  since  April  6,  1917, 
OT  shall  hereafter  serve,  as  the  Commission 
shall  determine.  The  Commission  shall  also 
erect  and  maintain  works  of  architecture  and 
art  in  such  American  cemeteries  located  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions,  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  declared  to  be  permanent  cemeteries. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  control  as  to 
materials  and  design  and  provide  regtilations 
for,  and  supervise  the  erection  of,  all  memo- 
rial monuments  and  buildings  in  American 
cemeteries  located  outside  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  and  poesesslons. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  control  as  to 
design  and  provide  regulations  tor  the  erec- 
tion of  all  memorial  monuments  and  build- 
ings commemorating  the  services  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  erected  in  any  for- 
eign country  or  political  division  thereof 
which  may  authorize  the  Commission  to  per- 
form such  functions. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Commission  is  authorized.  In 
its  discretion,  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  control,  administration,  and  maintenance 
of  any  war  memorial  erected  before,  on,  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  out- 
side the  United  States  by  an  American  citi- 
zen, a  State,  a  poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State, 
any  other  non-Federal  governmental  agency, 
foreign  agency,  or  private  association  to  com- 
memorate tbe  services  of  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  in  hostiUtlee  occurring 
since  AprU  6,  1917,  If  (A)  tbe  memorial  Is 
not  erected  on  the  territory  of  tbe  former 
enemy  concerned,  and  (B)  the  sponsors  of 
the  memorial  consent  to  tbe  Commission's 
aawumlng  sucb  Teeptmslbllltles  and  transfer 
to  tbe  Commission  aU  their  right,  title,  and 
Interest  In  tbe  memorial.  If  reasonable  ef- 
tart  falls  to  locate  tbe  sponsors  of  a  memo- 
rial, the  Commission  may  assume  responsi- 
bility therefOT  under  this  subsection  by 
agreement  with  tbe  appropriate  foreign  au- 


tborltlee.  A  decision  of  tbe  Commission  to 
assume  responsibility  for  any  war  memorial 
under  this  sulisection  is  final. 

"(2)  Any  funds  accumulated  by  the  spon- 
sors for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  a 
war  memorial  for  which  the  Commission 
assiunes  responsibility  under  tills  subsection 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Commission  for 
use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Any  such  funds  so  transferred  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Commission  in  the  man- 
ner provided  for  in  section  1108  of  this 
chapter. 

"(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
take  necessary  measures  to  demolish  any  war 
memorial  erected  on  foreign  soil  by  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  any  other  non-Federal  govern- 
mental agency,  foreign  agency  or  private  as- 
sociation and  to  dispose  of  the  site  of  sucb 
memorial  in  such  manner  as  it  deems 
proper.  If — 

"(1)  the  appropriate  foreign  authorities 
agree  to  such  demolition;  and 

"(2)  the  sponsors  of  tbe  memorial  con- 
sent to  such  demolition;  or 

"(3)  the  memorial  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pair and  a  reasonable  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  has  failed — 

"(A)  to  persuade  the  sponsors  to  maintain 
tbe  memorial  at  a  standard  acceptable  to  tbe 
Commission,  or 

"(B)  to  locate  the  sponsors. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'sponsors'  Includes  the  legal  successors  to  the 
sponsor. 

"S  1106.  Approval  of  designs  for  memorials 
"Before  any  designs  for  any  memorial  is 
accepted  by  tbe  Commission,  it  shall  l>e  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts. 

"S 1106.  Cooperation    with    States,    citizens, 
municipalities,  or  associations,  in 
erection  of  memorials 
"The    Commission    is    authorized    to   co- 
operate with  American  citizens.  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, or  associations  desiring  to  erect 
war  memorials  outside  the  continental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commission :  Pro- 
vided, That  no  assistance   in  erecting  any 
sucb  memorial  shall  be  given  by  any  admin- 
istrative agency  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  plan  has  been  approved  in  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"{ 1107.  Arrangements    with    foreign    co\m- 
tries 
"Tbe  President  is  requested  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  proper  p.u- 
thorltles  of  tbe  countries  concerned  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

"§  1108.  Funds   received   from   States,   mu- 
nicipalities, or  private  sources 
"The  Commission  is  authorized  to  receive 
funds  from  any  State,  municipal,  or  private 
source  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and 
sucb  funds  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Com- 
mission with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  kept  by  him  in  separate 
accounts  and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  Commission. 
"S  1109.  Transfer    of    administrative    func- 
tions,    supplies,     materials     and 
equipment  to  Commission;  main- 
tenance of  cemeteries  located  in 
foreign  countries 
"The   President  may   by  Executive  order 
transfer  to  the  Commission,  with  respect  to 
any  permanent  military  cemeteries  located 
outside  of  the  United  States,  its  territories, 
and  possessions,  the  same  fxinctions  of  ad- 
ministration which  were  transferred  to  the 
Commission  by  Executive  Order  0614,  dated 
February    26,    1934,    and    Executive    Order 
10057,  dated  May  14,  1949,  as  amended  by 
Executive   Order  10087,  dated  December  3, 
1949,  together  with  any  supplies,  materials, 
and  equipment  located  therein  or  in  mili- 
tary depots  overseas  which  are  excess  to  tbe 
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needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  are 
requested  by  the  Commission  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions.  Thereafter  the 
Commission  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  cemetery  and  of  all 
Improvements  therein. 

"%  1110.  Acqiilsltlon  and  disposition  of  land 
In  foreign  countries;  operation  of 
vehicles;  establishment  of  offices; 
printing  authority;  contract 
power;  delegation  of  authority; 
claims  against  Commission 

"(a)  Within  the  limits  of  any  tpproprla- 
tlon  or  appropriations  made  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  acquire  land  or  Interest  In  land  In 
foreign  countries  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  or  of  any  Executive  or- 
der conferring  functions  upon  the  Commis- 
sion without  submission  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions ot  section  255  of  title  40;  (2)  to  estab- 
lish offices  outside  of  the  United  States;  (3) 
to  rent  office  and  garage  space  In  foreign 
countries  which  may  be  paid  for  In  advance; 
(4)  to  procure  printing,  binding,  engraving, 
lithographing,  photographing,  and  typewrit- 
ing. Including  the  publication  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  American  activities,  bat- 
tlefields, memorials,  eind  cemeteries  with  re- 
spect to  which  It  may  exercise  any  functions. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
existing  laws  or  regulations,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission 
may  in  its  discretion  deem  necessary  and 
proper,  the  Commission  may  contract  for 
work,  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
outside,  or  for  use  outside,  of  the  United 
States  and  engage,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
the  services  of  architects,  firms  of  architects, 
and  other  technical  and  professional  person- 
nel. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  In  such  manner 
as  It  may  deem  proper  dispose  of  any  land 
or  Interest  In  land  In  foreign  countries  which 
has  been  or  may  after  June  26,  1946,  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Commission  In  connection 
with  Its  work. 

"(d)  Claims  of  the  type  described  in  sec- 
tion 224d  of  title  31,  on  account  of  damage 
to  or  loss  or  destruction  of  property  both 
real  and  personal,  or  personal  Injury  or  death 
of  any  person,  arising  on  or  after  July  25, 
1956,  and  caused  by  the  negligent  or  wrong- 
ful act  or  omission  of  any  member  of  the 
Commission  the  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed to  the  Commission,  civilian  employee 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  detailed  or 
assigned  to  the  Commission,  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employ- 
ment, may  be  considered,  ascertained,  ad- 
justed, determined,  and  paid  In  the  manner 
provided  In  sections  224d-2241  of  title  31  for 
the  settlement  of  Army  claims,  except  that 
In  such  cases  one  or  more  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  who  are  detailed  to  or  work- 
ing with  the  Commission  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  a 
claims  commission  or  commissions  or  as  of- 
ficers to  approve  settlements  of  claims  made 
by  such  commission  or  commissions,  and  all 
payments  In  settlement  of  such  claims  shall 
be  made  out  of  appropriations  made  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"§  1111.  Regulations;  delegations 

"(a)  The  Conunlsslon,  vrith  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  has  authority  to  make 
all  rules  and  regulations  which  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  functions 
provided  In  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  delegate  to  Its 
Chairman,  secretary,  or  officials  In  charge  of 
any  of  Its  offices,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  may  prescribe,  such  of  Its  au- 
thority as  It  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper." 


(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  n,  and 
the  table  of  parts  and  chapters  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  below 

"23.  Burial   benefits 901" 

the  following : 

"24.  National  cemeteries  and  memo- 
rials   1000" 

"25.  American      Battle     Monuments 

Commission    1100." 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(132)  Director,  National  Cemetery  System. 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  submit  his 
reconunendatlons  to  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress, within  thirty  days  after  the  convening 
of  such  Congress,  concerning — 

(1)  the  criteria  which  should  govern  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System,  including  the  concept  of 
regional  cemeteries; 

(2)  the  relationship  of  the  National  Cem- 
etery System  to  other  burial  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  service- 
men and  veterans;  and 

(3)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  conform  the 
existing  System  to  the  recommended  cri- 
teria. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  not  transfer  (by  sale,  lease,  or 
otherwise)  any  real  property  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  person,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  public  law. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  23  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  903  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  903.  Death  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facility;  plot  allowance 

"(a)  Where  death  occurs  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  to  which  the  de- 
ceased was  properly  admitted  for  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care  under  section  610  or  611  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator — 

"(1)  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $250)  of  the  burial  and  funeral  or,  with- 
in such  limits,  may  make  contracts  for  such 
services  without  regard  to  the  laws  requiring 
advertisement  for  proposals  for  supplies  and 
services  for  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and 

"(2)  shall,  when  such  a  death  occurs  in  a 
State,  transport  the  body  to  the  place  of  bu- 
rial In  the  same  or  any  other  State. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  If  such  a 
veteran,  or  a  veteran  eligible  for  a  burial  al- 
lowance under  section  902  of  tbls  title,  is  not 
buried  in  a  national  cemetery  or  other  ceme- 
tery imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  the  Administrator,  In  his  discretion, 
having  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  In 
each  case,  may  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $150, 
as  a  plot  or  Interment  allowance  to  such  per- 
son as  he  prescribes.  In  any  case  where  any 
part  of  the  plot  or  interment  expenses  have 
been  paid  or  assumed  by  a  State,  any  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  em- 
ployer of  the  deceased  veteran,  no  claim  for 
such  allowance  shall  be  allowed  for  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  entire  amount  of 
the  expenses  Incurred  and  the  amoiint  paid 
or  assumed  by  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing 
entitles.";  and. 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  906.  Headstones  and  markers 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish, 
when  requested,  appropriate  Government 
headstones  or  markers  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  for  the  unmarked  graves  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  Any  Individual  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery  or  in  a  post  cemetery. 

"(2)  Any  Individual  eligible  for  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery   (but  not  burled  there). 


except  for  those  persons  or  classes  of  persons 
enumerated  in  section  1001(a)  (4),  (6),  and 
(6)  of  this  tlUe. 

"(3)  Soldiers  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Annies  of  the  Civil  War. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish, 
when  requested,  an  appropriate  memorial 
headstone  or  marker  to  commemorate  any 
veteran  dying  in  the  service,  and  whose  re- 
mains have  not  been  recovered  or  identified 
or  were  buried  at  sea,  for  placement  by  the 
applicant  in  a  national  cemetery  area  re- 
served for  such  purposes  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1002  of  this  title,  or  in  any  private 
or  local  cemetery." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  23  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  eonended — 

(1)  by  striking  out 

"903.  Death  in  Veterans'  Administration 
faculty." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"903.  Death  in  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility; plot  allowance."; 

and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after 
"906.  Persons  eligible  xinder  prior  law." 
the  following: 

"906.  Headstones  and  markers.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  all  Jurisdic- 
tion over,  and  responsibility  for,  (A)  all  na- 
tional cemeteries  (except  the  cemetery  at  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home),  and  (B)  any 
other  cemetery  (including  burial  plots), 
memorial,  or  monument  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion (except  the  cemetery  located  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point) . 

(2)  There  are  hereby  transferred  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  all  Jurisdiction  over,  and  re- 
sponsibility for,  any  cemetery  (including 
burial  plots),  memorial,  or  monument  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  either  Secretary  inmiedl- 
ately  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion (except  those  cemeteries  located  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
the  United  States  Naval  Home  Cemetery  lo- 
cated at  Philadelphia,  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs) . 

(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  EUid  other  funds  avail- 
able to,  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in  connec- 
tion with  functions  transferred  by  this  Act, 
as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  are  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  from  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  all 
Jurisdiction  over,  and  responsibility  for,  any 
cemetery,  memorial,  and  monument  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  American  Battle 
monuments  Commission  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  available  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

(e)  All  offenses  committed  and  all  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures  lnc\irred  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  law  amended  or  repealed 
by  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  such  amendments  or  repeals  had  not 
been  made. 

(f)  All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  permits, 
and  other  privileges  issued  or  granted  by 
the  Secretanr  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  American  Battle   Monuments  Commls- 
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Blon  with  respect  to  the  cemeteries,  memo- 
rials, and  monuments  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  by  this  Act.  unless 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi- 
fied, suspended,  overruled,  or  otherwise 
changed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  by  any  court  of  competent  Jxiris- 
dlctlon,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(g)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  functions  transferred 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
any  such  Department  or  Commission  with 
respect  to  functions  transferred  under  such 
subsection  (a)  or  (C),  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  such  officer  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  may  be  appropriate  and, 
m  any  litigation  pending  when  this  section 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  upon 
its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter 
an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  If  before  the  date 
this  section  takes  effect,  any  such  Depart- 
ment or  Commission,  or  officer  thereof  In  his 
official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a  suit  with 
respect  to  any  function  so  transferred,  such 
suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed,  except  with  respect  to  rights 
and  duties  that  matured,  penalties,  liabilities, 
and  forefituxes  that  were  incurred,  and  pro- 
ceedings that  were  begun,  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section: 

(1)  Sections  4870,  4871,  4872.  4873,  4875. 
4877,  4881,  and  4882  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(24  US.C.  271,  272,  273,  274.  276,  279.  286,  287) . 

(2)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  a  national  cemetery  in  every  State",  ap- 
proved June  29,  1938  (24  U.S.C.  271a) . 

(3)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  selection  of  superintendents  of  national 
cemeteries  from  meritoriotis  and  trustworthy 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been 
disabled  In  line  of  duty  for  active  field  serv- 
ice", approved  March  24,  1948,  as  amended 
(24U.S.C.  275). 

(4)  The  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
preceding  the  center  heading  "medical  de- 
partment" in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  himdred  and  seventy-seven, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24, 
1876.  as  amended  (24  U.S.C.  278). 

(5)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  supply  of  Govern- 
ment headstones  or  markers  for  unmarked 
graves  of  membere  of  the  Armed  Forces  dying 
in  the  service  on  or  after  honorable  dis- 
charge therefrom,  and  other  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  1,  1948,  as 
amended  (24  U.S.C.  279a-279c). 

(6)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
eligibility  for  burial  in  national  cemeteries, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  14, 
1948.  as  amended  (24  U.S.C.  281) . 

(7)  The  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  appropriate  markers  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  missing  in  ac- 
tion", approved  August  27, 1964,  as  amended 
(24U.8.C.  279d). 

(8)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  utilization  of  surplus  War  Department 
owned  military  real  property  as  national 
cemeteries,  when  feasible",  approved  August 
4,  1947  (24  U.S.C.  281a-281c). 

(9)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  preeerve 


historic   graveyards  in  abandoned  military 
posts",  approved  July  1, 1047  (24  UB.C.  296). 

(10)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  utilization  as  a  national  cemetery  of 
surplus  Army  Department  owned  military 
real  property  at  Fort  Logan,  Colorado",  ap- 
proved March  10,  1950  (24  U.S.C.  281d-f). 

(11)  The  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  and  disposition  of  certain 
national  oemeterlee",  approved  A\igust  10, 
1950  (24  U.S.C.  281g) . 

(12)  The  ninth  paragraph  following  the 
Bide  heading  "National  Cemeteries"  in  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  24.  1912  (24  UJ3.C. 
282). 

(13)  The  fourth  paragraph  after  the  center 
heading  "national  cebizteries"  in  title  n  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  and  nonmlUtary  activi- 
ties of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1926,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  February  12, 1925  (24  UB.C. 
288). 

(14)  The  second  paragraph  following  the 
center  heading  "cemxtxbial  expenses"  in  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1942,  for 
civil  fvmctions  administered  by  the  War  De- 
partment, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  23, 1941  (24  UB.C.  289) . 

(16)  (A)  The  first  proviso  to  the  second 
paragraph  euad  aU  of  the  third  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "national  ceme- 
teries" in  Utle  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  military 
and  nonmllitary  activities  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April 
15,  1926  (44  Stat.  287) . 

(B)  The  first  proviso  to  the  second  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  third  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  center  heading  "national  cemeter- 
ies" in  title  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  military  and 
nonmllitary  activities  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  February  23, 

1927  (44  Stat.  1138). 

(C)  The  first  proviso  to  the  fotirth  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  fifth  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  center  heading  "national  cemeter- 
ies" in  title  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  military  and 
nonmllitary  activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23, 

1928  (45  Stat.  354). 

(D)  The  first  proviso  to  the  second  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  third  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  center  heading  "national  cemeter- 
ies'' In  title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  military  and 
nonmllitary  activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1930, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  February 
28,1929  (45  Stat.  1375). 

(E)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMXTERiAL  EXPENSES"  in  title  U  of  the  Act 
entlUed  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1931,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  28,  1930  (46  Stat.  458). 

(F)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  Uie  center  heading  "cem- 

ETKEIAL    EXFENSES"     in    title     11    Of    the    ACt 

entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30,  1932,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  February  23,  1931  (46  Stat.  1302). 

(G)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "cem- 
ETERiAL  EXPENSES"  In  title  II  of  the  Act 
enUUed  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 


the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1933,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  14,  1932  (47  Stat.  689). 

(H)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETESiAL  EXPENSES"  in  title  11  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1934,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  4,  1933  (47  Stat.  1595). 

(I)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following   the  center  heading 

"CEMETERIAL  EXFENSES"  in  title  II  Of  the  ACt 

entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1935,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  AprU  26,  1934  (48  Stat.  639). 

(J)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  in  title  II  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  April  9,  1935  (49  Stat.  145) . 

(K)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXFENSES"  in  title  II  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1037,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  May  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1305). 

(L)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
following  the  center  heading  "cemgterial 
expenses"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1938,  for  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  War  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  19,  1937  (60  Stat. 
516). 

(M)  The  first  proviso  to  the  first  paragraph 
and  all  of  the  second  paragraph  following  the 
center  heading  "cemeterial  expenses"  in  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  War 
Department  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  668)    . 

(N)  The  first  proviso  to  the  first  paragraph 
and  all  of  the  second  pargraph  following  the 
center  heading  "cemeterial  expenses"  in  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  War 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved Jime  28,  1939  (53  Stat.  857). 

(O)  The  first  proviso  to  the  first  paragraph 
and  all  of  the  second  paragraph  immediately 
following  the  center  heading  "cemeterial 
EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1941,  for  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  War  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  24,  1940  (64  Stat. 
606). 

(P)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "cem- 
eterial EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1944,  for  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  War  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  23,  1941  (55 
Stat.  191). 

(Q)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "cem- 
eterial EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1943.  for  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  War  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  28,  1942  (56 
Stat.  220) . 

(R)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  headmg 
"CEMETERIAL  EXFENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1944,  for  civil  functions 
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Administered  by  the  War  Department,  and 
for  other  purpoaes",  approved  June  2.  1943 

(67  Stat.  94). 

(S)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "ckm- 
XTEBiAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1946,  for  civil  fimctlons  ad- 
ministered by  the  War  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  26,  1944  (68 
Stat.  327-328). 

(T)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "ckm- 
ETERiAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1946,  for  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  War  Department,  and  for 
other  piuposes",  approved  March  31, 1946  (69 
Stat.  39). 

(U)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "cem- 
mouAi.  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1947,  for  clvU  functions,  ad- 
ministered by  the  War  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  2,  1946  (60 
Stat.  161). 

(V)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "cbm- 
ETEKiAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  War  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  31,  1947  (61  Stat. 
687). 

(W)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "cbm- 
ETERiAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  25,  1948 
(62  Stat.  1019). 

(X)  The  fl*st  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEMAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  clvU 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  and  for  other  purpoaes",  approved 
October  13,  1949  (63  Stat.  846). 

(T)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
foUo^ng  the  center  heading  "cemetebial 
EXPENSES"  In  chapter  IX  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses",  approved  September  6,  1950  (64  Stat. 
725) . 

(Z)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragn^h  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"CEBiErERiAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  ^proprlatlons  for  dvll 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1952,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  24,  1051  (66  Stat.  617). 

(AA)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1953,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  11,  1952  (66  Stat.  679). 

(BB)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragr{4>h 
inunedlately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERiAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1954,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  27,  1953  (67  Stat.  197). 

(CC)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "cemetehiai,  expenses"  in  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved   June   30,    1954    (68   Stat.   331). 


(DD)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragn4>h  immediately  fcdlowing  the  center 
heading  "cemeteriai,  expenses"  In  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  no&klng  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July 
16,  1955  (69  Stat.  360). 

(EE)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "cemetesial  expenses"  in  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1957,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  2.  1966  (70  Stat.  474) . 

16(A)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1958,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  28,  1957  (71  Stat.  416). 

(B)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Sep- 
tember 2,   1958   (72  Stat.   1572). 

(C)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Sep- 
tember 10,  1969   (73  Stat.  492). 

(D)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
certain  study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1961,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  2,  1969  (74  Stat.  743). 

(E)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cEMErEBUL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  certain 
study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  30,  1961   (75  Stat.  722). 

(P)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CxMETEBiAL  EXPENSES"  iD  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes",  apiHY>ved 
October  24,  1962  (76  Stat.  1216) . 

(O)  The  Uiird  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense,   certain   agencies   of   the 


Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Disvelopment  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  pvuposes",  approved 
December  31,  1963  (77  Stat.  844). 

(H)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"Cemetesial  Ezpxmsbs"  in  the  Act  entiUed 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Ccunmlsslon,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  30,  1964  (78  Stat. 
682). 

(I)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  lu  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  i4>proprlatlons  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  and  the 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  28.  1966  (79  Stat. 
1096). 

(J)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"Cemetebial  Expenses"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Oanal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  16,  1966  (80 
Stat.  1002). 

(K)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  fimctlons  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  November  20,  1967 
(81  Stat.  471). 

(L)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  lu  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  12,  1968  (82 
Stat.  705). 

(M)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETEBIAL  EXPENSES"  iu  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water,  pollution  control,  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal 
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Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved December  11,  1969  (83  Stat.  827) . 

(N)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
following  the  center  heading  "cemrouai. 
EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  public  works  for  water, 
pollution  control,  and  power  development, 
including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  7.  1970 
(84  Stat.  893). 

(0)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "cemetebial  ex- 
penses" in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  development.  Including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  other  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October  6, 
1971  (85  Stat.  368). 

(17)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise 
eligibility  requirements  for  burial  in  na- 
tional cemeteries,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  14.  1959  (73  Stat.  647). 

(18)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Act  of  March  24,  1948,  which  establUhes 
special  requirements  governing  the  selection 
of  superintendents  of  national  cemeteries", 
approved  August  30,  1961  (75  Stat.  411). 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed,  except  with  respect  to  rights  and 
duties  that  matured,  penalties,  liabilities, 
and  forfeitures  that  were  incurred,  and  pro- 
ceedings that  were  begun,  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  creation 
of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission to  erect  suitable  memorials  com- 
memorating the  services  of  the  American  sol- 
dier in  Europe,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  4,  1923  (42  Stet.  1609),  as 
amended  by  the  Acts  of  June  26,  1946  (60 
Stat.  317),  and  JiUy  26,  1966  (70  State.  640). 

(2)  The  second  and  third  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "amebican  battle  monitments  com- 
mission" In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yetir  end- 
ing June  30,  1924,  and  prior  fiscal  years,  to 
provide  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  2,  1924  (43 
Stat.  36) . 

(3)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "amebican  battle  monuments  com- 
mission" in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Executive  Ofllce  and 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  and  ofllces,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1926,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  7,  1024  (43  Stat. 
622). 

(4)  Tlie  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
provisos  to  the  paragraph  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "amebican  battix 
monttments  commission"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  and  sundry  Independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 


1927,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
AprU  22, 1926  (44  Stat.  306) . 

(6)  The  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  provisos  to  the  paragraph  immedi- 
ately following  the  center  heading  "amebi- 
can BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION"  "in  the 

Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  and  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1028,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  11,  1927  (44  Stat.  1071). 

(6)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos  to 
the  paragraph  inunedlately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
COMMISSION"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  16.  1928  (46 
Stat.  676) . 

(7)  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  beading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
COMMISSION"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  20,  1929 
(46  Stat.  1231). 

(8)  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1931,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  19,  1930  (46 
Stat.  230) . 

(9)  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
COMMISSION"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  23,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1356) . 

(10)  The  first,  second,  and  foiuth  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  inunedlately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
COMMISSION"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  30.  1932  (47 
Stat.  464) . 

(11)  The  first  and  third  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "amebican  battle  monuments  com- 
mission" in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
and  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1934,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  16,  1933  (48  Stat. 
286). 

(12)  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  provisos  to 
the  paragn^h  immediately  foUowlng  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battu  monuments 
commission"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
m^irtng  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  2,  1936 
(49  Stat.  7) . 

(13)  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  provisos  to 
the  paragraph  immediately  following  the  cen- 
ter heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  the  Act  titled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office 
and  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1937.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  10.  1036  (49  SUt. 
1160). 


(14)  The  first,  third,  and  foxuiih  provisos  to 
the  paragraph  immediately  following  the  cen- 
ter heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  28,  1937  (50 
Stat.  331). 

(15)  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  provisos  to 
the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  siuidry  Independent  executive  bu> 
reaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  23,  1938  (S3 
Stet.  412) . 

(16)  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  provisos  to 
the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  16, 1939  (53 
Stet.  626) . 

(17)  The  first,  third,  and  fourth  provisos  to 
the  paragraph  immediately  foUowlng  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monuments 
COMMISSION"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice and  simdry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  18,  1940  (54 
Stet.  113). 

(18)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monu- 
ments COMMISSION"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  and  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  of- 
fices, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  5, 

1941  (55  Stet.  95). 

(19)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  and  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  of- 
fices, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  27, 

1942  (56  Stet.  395). 

(20)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  Immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monu- 
ments COMMISSION"  in  title  I  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  and  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1944,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Jime 
20,2943  (57  Stat.  171). 

(21)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monu- 
ments COMMISSION"  in  title  I  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Executive  Office  and  sundry  Independent  ex- 
ecutive Office  and  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1946,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  27, 1944  (68  Stat.  363) . 

(22)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "amebican  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  In  title  I  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  and  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1946,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May 
3,1945  (59  Stet.  107). 

(23)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
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paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battx.e  monximents  com- 
mission" In  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  independent  exectulve  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  ofiSces,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  28,  1946 
(60  Stat.  62). 

(24)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following   the   center   heading 

"AMERICAN    BATTLE    MONT7MENT    COMMISSION" 

In  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office  and 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  ccmmisslons,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  30,  1947  (61  Stat. 
688). 

(25)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battle  montjments 
COMMISSION"  in  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  and  sundry  tnde(>endent  ex- 
cutlve  bureaus,  boards  commissions,  and  of- 
fices, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949, 
and  for  other  purposes"  approved  April  20, 
1948   (62  Stat.  179). 

(26)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battle  monuments  com- 
mission" In  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  24,  1949  (63  Stat.  633). 

(27)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  chapter  vni  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes",  approved  September  6,  1960  (64 
Stat.  699). 

(28)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  cen- 
ter heading  "amzrican  battle  monuments 
commission"  In  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  and  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  Aiigust  31,  1961  (65  Stat. 
269). 

(29)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  and  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1953,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  5,  1952  (66  Stat.  396). 

(30)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battle  monuments 
commission"  in  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  and  sundry  independent  ex- 
ecutive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  31,  1953  (67  Stat. 
299). 

(31)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  first  paragraph  and  the  first  and  sec- 
ond provisos  to  the  second  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  center  heading  "American  battle 
monuments  commission"  in  title  I  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  and  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  24,  1964  (68  Stat. 
275). 


(33)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  first  paragraph  and  the  first  proviso 
to  the  second  paragraph  following  the  center 
beading  "American  battle  monuments  com- 
mission" in  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  sundry  general 
Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1956,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  29.  1955  (69  Stat.  194). 

(33)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  first  paragraph  and  the  first  proviso  to 
the  second  paragraph  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battle  monuments  com- 
mission" In  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  sundry  general 
Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1957,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  June  13.  1956  (70  Stat.  279). 

(34)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  first  paragraph  and  the  first  proviso  to 
the  second  paragraph  following  the  center 
heading  "American  battle  monui«:nts  com- 
mission" In  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  sundry  general 
Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1958,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  June  5,  1957  (71  Stat.  62). 

(35)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  vesting  In 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Sur- 
render Tree  site  in  Santiago,  Cuba",  ap- 
proved August  13,  1957  (71  Stat.  344) . 

(36)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monuments 
COMMISSION"  in  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  sundry 
general  Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  25,  1958  (72  Stat.  223) . 

(37)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  Immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monuments 
COMMISSION"  in  title  I  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  sundry  gen- 
eral Governnient  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  pva- 
poses",  approved  July  8,  1959  (73  Stat.  164). 

(38)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  In  title  I  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  12,  1960  (74 
Stat.  476) . 

(39)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  beading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  title  tV  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  sundry  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30,  1962,  and 
for    other    purposes",    approved    August    8, 

1961  (75  Stat.  279). 

(40)  The  first,  second,  and  third  pro- 
visos to  the  paragraph  immediately  following 
the  center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  18. 

1962  (76  Stat.  1100). 

(41)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  December  30, 

1963  (77  Stat.  796) . 


(42)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  Immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments COMMISSION"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  31, 
1964  (78  Stat.  731). 

(43)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  Immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  In  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  2,  1965 
(79  Stat.  639). 

(44)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  November  8, 
1966  (80  Stat.  1501). 

(46)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  November  8.  1967 
(81  Stat.  429) . 

(46)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for   other   purposes",   approved    August   9, 

1968  (82  Stat.  686). 

(47)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments commission"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  December  24, 

1969  (83  Stat.  421). 

(48)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  Immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments COMMISSION"  in  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  21,  1970 
(84  Stat.  1058). 

(49)  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
to  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
center  heading  "American  battle  monu- 
ments COMMISSION"  In  title  V  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  10, 
1971  (85  Stat.  264) . 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  in  any  manner  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  those  cemeteries,  memorials,  or 
monuments  under  his  Jurisdiction  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  or 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  with  respect  to  those  cemeteries, 
memorials,  or  monuments  under  his  Jiiris- 
dlctlon  to  which  the  transfer  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  this  Act  do  not  apply. 
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SEC.  7.  Section  3505  (a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "gratuitous  bene- 
fits'  where  first  appearing  therein,  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Including  the  right  to  burial  in 
a  national  cemetery) ". 

Sec.  8.  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  3  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  218.  Standards  of  conduct  and  arrests  for 
crimes  at  hospitals,  domlciliarles, 
cemeteries  and  other  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservations 
"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  and   of   protecting   persons  and 
property  on  lands  (including  cemeteries)  and 
In  buildings  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'    Administration    (and   not   under 
the  control  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services)     the  Administrator  or  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
duly  authorized  by  him  may — 

"(1)  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  property 
under  their  charge  and  control,  and  annex 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  such  reason- 
able penalties  within  the  limits  prescribed 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  as  will 
Insure  their  enforcement.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  such  property; 

"(2)  designate  persons  who  shall  have 
authority  to  make  arrests  for  violation  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  and  published 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  or 
for  any  crime  or  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  on  such  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration installations.  The  Jurisdiction 
and  policing  powers  of  such  designated  per- 
sons shall  not  extend  to  the  service  of  civil 
process,  and  arrests  by  such  persons  for 
violations  of  Veterans'  Administration  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  made  only  on  prop- 
erty over  which  the  United  States  has  ac- 
quired exclusive  or  concurrent  Jurisdiction. 
Any  person  so  arrested  shall  be  taken  forth- 
with before  the  nearest  United  States  magi- 
strate within  whose  Jurisdiction  the  prop- 
erty is  located;  and 

"(3)  empower  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  who  have  been  duly 
authorized  to  perform  Investigative  func- 
tions to  act  as  special  investigators  and  to 
carry  firearms,  whether  on  Federal  property 
or  in  travel  status.  Such  special  investiga- 
tors shall  have,  while  on  real  property  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  power  to  enforce  Federal 
laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty and  the  power  to  enforce  rules  and  regu- 
lations nmde  and  published  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section.  Any  such  special  in- 
vestigator may  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  any  offense  committed  upon  such  prop- 
erty If  he  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
(1)  the  offense  constitutes  a  felony  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  Is  guilty  of  that  of- 
fense. 

"(b)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  both." 

(b)  Section  626  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after — 
"217.  Studies  of  rehabUltation  of  disabled 

persons." 

the  following 

"218.  Standards  of  conduct  and  arrests  for 
crimes  at  hospitals,  domlciliarles, 
cemeteries,  and  other  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservations.", 

and  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 

chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 

amended  by  striking  out — 

"626.  Arrests  for  crimes  in  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  reservations.". 


Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cause  to  be  brought  to 
the  United  States  a  body  of  an  American,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  and  who  lost  his  life 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  whose  Identity 
has  not  been  established,  for  burial  in  the 
Memorial  Amphitheater  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Virginia. 

(b)  The  implementation  of  this  section 
shall  take  place  after  the  United  States  has 
concluded  its  participation  in  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  section  and  sections 
2  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b^  Sections  4,  6,  and  6  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  July  1, 1973,  or  on  such  earlier  date 
as  the  President  may  prescribe  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  4(a)  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  at  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  12674,  entitled  the  "National  Ceme- 
teries Act  of  1972,"  has  several  objectives 
which  I  will  briefly  outline,  but  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  system  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

In  my  extension  of  remarks  I  will  in- 
clude for  the  Record  a  detailed  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  review  of  the  back- 
groimd  of  this  legislation  and  a  r6sum6 
of  the  reasoning  behind  the  various  pol- 
icy decisions  made  by  the  committee  and 
reflected  in  the  reported  bill.  In  Its  pres- 
ent form  the  bill  would — 

Establish  within  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration a  national  cemetery  system 
which  would  consist  of  national  ceme- 
teries transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  cemeteries  presently  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  VA,  and  all  military 
post  cemeteries,  as  well  as  other  ceme- 
teries, memorials,  or  monuments  which 
may  be  later  acQUired  or  devel- 
oped. The  only  cemeteries  not  so  trans- 
ferred are  those  located  In  national  parks 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, cemeteries  at  the  three  military 
academies  located  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  West  Point, 
N.Y.,  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Home 
located  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Continue  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  as  an  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  to  administer  and 
maintain,  under  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  military  cemeteries, 
monuments,  and  memorials  on  foreign 
soil.  The  Commission  Is  to  operate  sub- 


stantially as  now  authorized  by  law.  but 
all  statutory  provisions  are  Incorporated 
in  title  38,  United  States  Code.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  under  the  VA.  would  be  ex- 
tended by  authorizing  it  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  maintenance  of  certain 
memorials  on  foreign  soil  over  which 
they  do  not  now  have  jurisdiction. 

Direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  submit  his  recommendations  to  the 
93d  Congress  within  30  days  after  the 
convening  of  such  Congress,  concerning: 
(a)  the  criteria  which  should  govern  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System,  including  the 
concept  of  regional  cemeteries;  (b)  the 
relationship  of  the  national  cemetery 
system  to  other  burial  benefits  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  service- 
men and  veterans:  and  (c)  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  conform  the  existing  system 
to  the  recommended  criteria. 

Provide  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  not  transfer — 
by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise — any  real 
property  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Veterans  Administration,  to  any  public 
or  private  agency  or  person,  except  pur- 
suant to  a  Public  Law. 

Authorize  a  special  plot  allowance  of 
$150  (In  addition  to  the  present  allow- 
ance for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
$250)  payable  In  any  case  in  which  the 
veteran  \s  not  buried  in  a  national  or 
other  Federal  cemetery. 

Provide  authority  in  VA,  now  exercised 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  for  fur- 
nishing a  headstone  or  marker,  upon  re- 
quest, for  the  unmarked  graves  of  any 
individuals  burled  In  a  national  cemetery 
or  in  a  post  cemetery,  as  well  as  most  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  burial  in  those  loca- 
tions but  not  buried  there,  and  soldiers 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Provide  broader  authority  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish standards  of  conduct  and  arrests  for 
crimes  at  hospitals,  domlciliarles,  ceme- 
teries and  other  VA  reservations.  This 
authority  would  supersede  Uie  more 
limited  authority  now  vested  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator und«r"W  U.S.C.  625  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  latter  provision  would  be 
repealed. 

Include  provision  for  the  burial  of  an 
unknown  soldier  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  at  an  appropriate  time  to  be 
selected  at  a  later  date. 

Throughout  the  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal It  was  practically  the  unanimous 
view  of  all  interested  parties  that  the 
various  Federal  Cemetery  Systems  in  the 
United  States  are  unduly  and  InefQcl- 
entiy  fragmented.  On  this  point.  It  would 
be  well  to  quote  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Veterans  Administration's  re- 
port on  HH.  12674,  which  report  was,  of 
course,  cleared  by  the  OfiBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget: 

There  is  merit  in  consolidating  the  na- 
tional cemeteries  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
with  those  cemeteries  currently  oper- 
ated by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  In 
order  to  achieve  administrative  simplic- 
ity and  maximum  utilization.  While  ex- 
perience over  many  years  has  shown  that 
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the  Department  of  the  Army  can  admin- 
ister a  National  Cemetery  System  In  an 
efficient  manner,  the  figures  which  have 
been  made  available  to  us  reveal  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  Interments  In 
national  cemeteries  are  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  with  servicemen  dying 
In  active  service  comprising  less  than  10 
percent.  Thus,  as  it  now  exists,  burial 
In  a  national  cemetery  is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  veterans'  benefits  than  to  the 
functions  of  a  service  department.  Con- 
sequently, we  believe  that  it  would  be 
logical  for  the  national  and  Veterans' 
Admlnstratlon  cemeteries  to  be  consoli- 
dated Into  one  system  to  be  administer- 
ed by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  We 
would  also  agree  that  the  responsibility 
for  providing  grave  markers  and  head- 
stones should  likewise  be  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  a  cor- 
relative function. 

Our  Committee  believes  It  is  entirely 
appropriate,  in  view  of  the  objective  of 
uniform  consolidation,  to  Include  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  the  overall 
transfer.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
that  this  particular  installation  adjacent 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol  has  certain  uni- 
que aspects.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  avail  himself  to  the  full- 
est extent  that  he  deems  It  desirable 
and  feasible  to  utilize  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  the  brosul  "cross-serv- 
icing" authority  which  is  available  to 
him  under  31  U.S.C.  686,  as  well  as  ap- 
propriate mutual  agreements  that  may 
be  entered  into.  The  Army  representa- 
tive stated  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  March  28,  1972,  that  many  of 
the  ceremonies  of  state  that  are  con- 
ducted at  Arlington  are  coordinated  with 
the  Military  District  of  Washington.  The 
Committee  feels  that  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration can  coordinate  these  func- 
tions with  the  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington under  the  cited  authority,  as  well 
as  can  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Sim- 
ilarly, such  cross-servicing  may  be  ap- 
propriate In  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  post  cemeteries  where  im- 
usual  circumstances  are  present. 

We  will  await  with  interest  receipt  of 
the  Administrator's  In-depth  report  and 
recommendations  at  the  beginning  of 
the  93rd  Congress.  At  the  hearings  the 
VA  spokesman  indicated  that  there  has 
been  an  in-house  study  conducted  by 
the  VA  on  this  subject  for  some  time 
and  that  certain  meaningful  data  has 
already  been  compiled. 

While  the  Conunlttee  is  realistic 
enough  not  to  assume  that  the  newly 
authorized  plot  allowance  will  serve  as 
a  total  solution  to  the  national  cemetery 
problem,  it  will  necessarily  have  a  major 
effect  In  reducing  the  current  demands 
for  burials  in  existing  national  ceme- 
teries. In  this  connection,  experience  hsis 
shown  that  the  families  of  deceased  vet- 
erans, in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  have 
preferred  and  sought  burial  of  the  vet- 
erans within  50  miles  of  the  family  home. 
Although  the  plot  allowance  is  relatively 
modest,  its  availability  should  serve  to 
encourage  more  burials  In  local  and  sur- 
rounding cemeteries. 

The  provision  for  the  burial  of  a  Viet- 
nam unknown  soldier  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  follows  the  text  of  a 
separate  bill  (H.J.  Res.  609)  introduced 


by  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  of 
New  York. 

Our  Conunlttee  has  learned  and  is 
pleased  to  invite  attention  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  in  1920  a  similar  reso- 
lution resulting  in  the  creation  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World 
War  I  was  sponsored  by  the  father  of 
Congressman  Fish,  the  Honorable  Ham- 
ilton Pish,  Sr.  The  Defense  Department 
advises  that  to  date  all  deceased  service- 
men have  been  accounted  for;  however, 
this  authorizing  legislation  is  desirable 
since  it  vpill  permit  Immediate  imple- 
mentation at  such  time  as  the  hostilities 
have  been  finally  terminated. 

In  recent  years,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  been  disturbed  at  the 
increasing  activity  of  certain  segments 
in  the  executive  branch  which  have,  as 
a  result  of  extensive  siureys,  attempted 
to  effect  the  disposition  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  Federal  land.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  allege  a  lack  of 
justification  across  the  board  for  any 
such  disposition.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Committee  has  a  deep  interest  and  abid- 
ing concern  that  substantial  blocks  of 
acreage  surrounding  our  veterans'  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  land  must  not  be 
indiscriminately  whittled  away  without 
lt«  oversight  knowledge  and  congres- 
sional approval  in  advance.  In  the  event 
of  enactment  of  the  provision  of  the  bill 
prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  VA  lands 
except  by  Public  Law,  the  committee 
assiu-es  the  executive  branch  that  any 
proposals  to  transfer  real  property  under 
the  jiulsdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  receive  an  objective  hearing 
and  serious  consideration  of  the  Justifi- 
cation submitted. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  particularly 
point  out  that,  contrary  to  certain  pro- 
posals In  the  past,  this  legislation  does 
not  propose  to  abolish  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission.  Since,  with 
minor  exceptions,  the  bill  places  overall 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
all  Federal  cemetery  activity  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  it  would  appear 
logical  to  place  the  Commission  within 
the  organizational  framework  of  the 
VA.  As  will  be  noticed  more  particularly 
in  the  sectional  analysis,  the  various  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  continue  substantially  as  now 
authorized  by  law,  but  the  existing  stat- 
utory provisions  are  more  appropriately 
incorporated  in  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  At  the  specific  request  of  the  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  the  commit- 
tee has  included  in  the  bill  a  provision 
which  extends  greater  authority  in  that 
body  with  respect  to  certain  memorials, 
monuments,  and  so  forth,  on  foreign  soil, 
over  which  they  do  not  now  have  juris- 
diction. 

A  new  section  8  has  been  added  to  H.R. 
12674  which  would  give  the  Administra- 
tor authority  to  maintain  the  peace,  dig- 
nity and  decorimi  in  the  national  ceme- 
teries imder  his  jurisdiction.  This  au- 
thority is  substantially  comparable  to 
that  provided  under  existing  law  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  under 
40  U.S.C.  318-318d,  and  for  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior under  16  U.S.C.  10-lOa.  For  many 
years,  the  law  (now  38  U.S.C.  625)  has 
authorized   the  Administrator  for   the 


purpose  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
and  protecting  persons  and  property  at 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
domiciliaries,  to  designated  persons  at 
such  hospitals  and  domiciliaries  who  shall 
have  authority  to  make  arrests  for  any 
crime  or  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  on  the  reservation  of 
hospitals  or  domiciliaries. 

The  provisions  added  by  Section  8 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  protect 
persons  and  property  In  cemeteries  and 
would  establish  reasonable  penalties  nec- 
essary to  ensure  their  enforcement;  and 
to  designate  persons  having  authority  to 
investigate  and  make  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
for  crimes  against  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Committee  believes  it  is  desir- 
able for  this  authority  to  apply  equally 
to  other  lands,  buildings  and  facilities 
over  which  the  Administrator  has  juris- 
diction, the  new  section  added  by  the  bill 
would  have  that  effect  and,  therefore, 
would  repeal  the  current  provisions  of  38 
U.S.C.  625. 

COST 

With  respect  to  cost,  the  VA  has  ad- 
vised as  follows: 

Except  tat  certain  costs  incidental  to  the 
transfer  of  recOTds  and  personnel.  It  Is  not 
anticipated  that  the  flrst-year  costs  of  the 
administration  of  the  proposed  natlontU 
cemetery  system  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  exceed  that  being  in- 
curred by  the  separate  organization  entitles. 
However,  we  estimate  that  the  enactment  of 
section  4(a)  of  the  bUl  would  result  in  a 
flrst-year  cost  of  $39.6  million,  and  a  total 
first  6-year  cost  of  $217.5  million.  A  detailed 
cost  table  covering  each  of  the  first  6  years 
is  enclosed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Based  on  a  recent  VA  study,  approxi- 
mately  15  percent  of  the  veterans  dying  were 
burled  In  a  national  cemetery.  Assuming 
this  proportion  still  prevails,  and  that  each 
purchaser  receives  the  maximum  payment, 
estimated  costs  of  H.R.  12874,  If  enacted 
would  be  as  follows: 


Burial  awards 
affected 


Additional 
annual  cost 


Fiscal  year: 

1973 264,000  J39,600,000 

1974 281,000  42,150,000 

1975 293,000  43.950.000 

1976 302,000  45,300,000 

1977 310,000  46,500,000 


Note:  The  amended  bill  provides  that  if  any  part  of  the  plot 
or  interment  expense  has  l>een  paid  l>y  a  State  or  its  sulh 
division,  or  by  an  employer  of  the  deceased  veteran,  a  claim 
could  only  be  allowed  for  the  difference  between  the  entire 
amount  of  the  expenses  and  the  amount  paid.  To  this  extent, 
which  cannot  be  estimated,  the  costs  set  out  above  would  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  has  giv- 
en extended  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  national  ceme- 
teries and  related  matters.  I  believe  H.R. 
12674  represents  a  reasonable  and  for- 
ward looking  approach  to  what  we  hope 
will  be  an  ultimate  satisfactory  solution 
and  I  strongly  recommend  its  approval 
by  the  House. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  in  my  remarks 
a  detailed  section-by-section  analysis  of 
H.R.  12674,  as  amended,  together  with 
pertinent  tables  setting  forth  the  loca- 
tions, interments,  and  other  relevant  sta- 
tistical data  with  regard  to  all  of  the  ex- 
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istlng  national  cemeteries,  cemeteries  im- 
der the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
cemeteries  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration: 
Section-bt-Skction  Analtsis  of  HJt.  12674, 

920  CONCBXSS,  AS  Amxndko 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,   in   order    to   establish    a   National 
Cemetery  System  within  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

BECnON  1 

This  section  provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the   "National  Cemeteries  Act  of 

1972". 

SECTION  a 

Subsection  (a)  amends  part  II  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  add  new  chapters  34 
and  25.  The  contents  of  the  new  chapter  24 
are  largely  patterned  after  chapter  7  of  title 
24  United  States  Code,  and  chapter  8  of 
title  36.  United  States  Code.  The  language  of 
the  new  chapter  24  has  been  modernized  and 
simplified  to  have  It  conform  with  the  pres- 
ent language  of  title  38.  A  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  new  cluster  24  follows: 
CHAPTER  24.— NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 
AND  MEMOBIALS 

1000.  Establishment   of   National   Cemetery 

System;  composition  of  such  system; 
appointment  of  director. 

1001.  Persons  eligible  for  interment  In  na- 

tional cemeteries. 

1002.  Memorial  areas. 

1003.  Administration. 

1004.  Disposition  of  inactive  cemeteries. 

1005.  Acquisition  of  lands 

1006  Authority  to  accept  and  maintain  suit- 
able memorials 
Section  1000.  Establishment  of  National 
Cemetery  System;  composition  of  such  sys- 
tem; appointment  of  director 
A  National  Cemetery  System  would  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion for  interment  of  deceased  servicemen 
and  veterans.  The  new  System  would  be 
beaded  by  a  Director  who  would  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Administrator  for  operation  of 
thoee  cemeteries  encompassed  within  the 
new  System  as  well  as  any  other  placed  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. Tlie  new  System  would  consist  of 
national  cemeteries  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration; cemeteries  imder  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Administration  at  the 
time  this  bill  Is  enacted;  and  any  other 
cemetery,  memorial,  or  monument  trans- 
ferred by  this  bUl  or  later  acquired  or  devel- 
oped. 

Section  1001.  Persons  eligible  for  interment 
<n  national  cemeteries 
This  section  designates  tlioee  penons  ^^o, 
subject  to  regulations  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  and  the  forfeiture  piOTlBloDS 
of  section  3606  of  title  38,  shall  be  eligible 
tot  Interment  in  national  cemeteries.  These 
Include  certain  servicemen,  veterans,  reserv- 
iBts,  National  Guardsmen,  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  members.  United  States  citi- 
zens who  served  honorably  with  armed  forces 
aUled  with  the  United  States  In  wars  en- 
gaged in  by  this  oo\mtry,  certain  dependents 
of  eligible  persons  In  the  aforegoing  categor- 
ies, and  other  persons  or  classes  of  persons  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Administrator.  The 
eligibility  criteria  for  Interment  In  national 
cemeteries  would  bo  required  to  be  appUed 
uniformly  with  reject  to  aU  cemeteries  m 
the  new  System. 

Section  1002.  Memorial  areas 
The  Administrator  would  be  directed  to  set 
aside,  when  avaUable,  suitable  areas  In  na- 
tional cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  servicemen  missing  in  action,  or  whose 
remains  have  not  been  identified,  those 
buried  at  sea  and  those  whose  remains  have 


been  determined  to  be  nonrecoverable.  He 
would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  erection  of  appropriate  m«no- 
rlala  or  markers  to  honor  such  Individuals  or 
such  groups  of  Individuals. 

Section  1003.  Administration 

The  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  34  of  title 
38;  to  designate  those  cemeteries  considered 
to  be  National  Cemeteries;  and  to  provide  all 
neoeasary  facilities  for  cemeteries  including 
superintendents'  lodges,  oh^els,  crypts,  mau- 
soleums and  columbartums.  Oraves  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  would  1t>e  required  to  be 
marked  by  i4>proprlate  markers  and  with  car- 
tain  specified  lnf(»matlon  placed  thereon. 
Registers  of  burials  would  be  kept  in  each 
cemetery  and  also  at  the  main  office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  new  chi4>ter  ot  title  38,  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  contract,  with- 
out regard  to  the  laws  concerning  advertising 
for  competitive  bids,  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  these  cemeteries. 

The  AdminlBtrattv  would  be  authorized  to 
convey  to  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof.  In  which  any  national  cemetery  is  lo- 
cated, aU  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  any  Government-owned  or  Gov- 
ernment-controlled i^proach  road  providing 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  states  In 
writing,  prior  to  such  conveyance.  Its  willing- 
ness to  accept  and  maintain  such  road.  Upon 
conveyance,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  such  road  would  cease  and  would 
vest  in  the  State  or  poUtical  subdivision. 

When  the  Administrator  deemed  It  to  be 
desirable,  he  could  relinquish  to  a  State  In 
which  any  cemet«ry,  monument  or  memorial 
undo'  his  Jurisdiction  Is  located,  all  or  part 
of  the  Jurisdiction  the  United  States  has  over 
such  lands,  reserving  such  concurrent  or  par- 
tial Jurisdiction  as  he  deemed  necessary.  The 
relinquishment  would  be  accomplished  by  fil- 
ing with  the  Governor  of  the  State  Involved 
a  notice  of  such  relinquishment  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  would  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
by  the  State. 

The  Administrator  would  be  directed  to 
care  tor,  maintain  and  (^>erate  any  cemetery 
at  burial  plot  transferred  by  the  bill  which 
would  not  be  a  part  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System  and  would  be  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  for  Interment  therein. 
Section  1004.  Disposition  of  inactive 
cemeteries 

The  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
transfer,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency 
concerned,  any  Inactive  cemetery,  burial 
plot,  memorial  or  monument  within  his  con. 
trol  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
maintenance  as  a  national  monument  or 
park,  or  to  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  also  would  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer any  Inactive  cemetery  or  burial  plot  to 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  pro- 
vided the  State  or  subdivision  agreed  to 
maintain  such  cemetery  in  an  appropriate 
maimer.  The  transfer  would  be  subject  to  an 
understanding  that  the  Administrator  might 
reacquire  the  property  If  he  deemed  such 
action  to  be  appropriate. 

Where  a  cemetery  not  within  the  National 
System  has  been  or  Is  to  be  discontinued,  the 
Administrator  could  provide  for  the  removal 
of  remains  from  that  cemetery  to  any  ceme- 
tery within  the  System  and  for  the  removal 
of  any  veteran's  remains  from  a  place  of 
ten^Mrary  Interment,  or  from  an  abandoned 
grave  or  cemetery,  to  a  national  cemetery. 
Section  1005.  Acquisition  of  lands 

The  Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
acquire  additional  lands  for  national  ceme- 
teries as  needed.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  purchase,  gift  (including  donations  from 
States  or  political  subdivisions) ,  condemna- 
tion, transfer  from  other  Federal  agencies, 
or  otherwise,  as  he  deemed  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 


Section  1000.  Authority  to  accept  and 
maintain   suitable    memorials 

The  Administrator,  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions as  he  may  prescribe,  would  be 
authorized  to  accept  gifts,  devises,  or  be- 
quests from  legitimate  societies  and  orga- 
nizations or  from  reputable  Individuals,  for 
the  purpose  of  beautifying  or  benefiting  na- 
tional cemeteries.  He  also  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  land  available  for  this  purpose 
and  to  furnish  such  care  and  maintenance 
as  he  deemed  necessary. 

The  contents  of  the  new  chapter  25  are 
largely  patterned  after  chapter  8  of  title  36, 
United  States  Code.  The  language  of  the 
new  chapter  25  has  been  simplified  and  re- 
formed to  conform  to  the  present  language 
of  title  38.  In  general  It  confines  the  author- 
ity of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission to  the  administration  and  care  of 
cemeteries,  monuments,  and  memorials  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States,  with  one 
exception.  That  exception  is  a  preservation 
of  Its  authority  to  design  and  erect  the 
General  John  J.  Pershing  memorial  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (Public  Law  89-786) .  A  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  new  chapter  25  foUows: 

CRAFTEB   25. — ^AMZSICAN  BATTLE   MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 

1100.  The  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 

mission; purpose;  appointment; 
terms  of  office;  vacancies;  expenses; 
designation  of  secretsuy. 

1101.  Punctlons  of  Commission. 

1102.  Armed  Forces  officers  assigned;   other 

personnel. 

1103.  Military  cemeteries  in  foreign   coun- 

tries; determlnatton  as  permanent 
cemeteries;  selection  of  new  sites; 
design  and  construction;  mainte- 
nance; construction  by  Armed 
Forces;  burials  and  reburials;  re- 
entry. 

1104.  Powers  and  duties  as  to  memorials. 
1106.  Approval  of  designs  for  memorials. 

1106.  Cooperation  with  States,  citizens,  mu- 

nlclpaUtles,  or  associations.  In  erec- 
tion of  memorials. 

1107.  Arrangements  with  foreign  countries. 

1108.  Funds  received  from  States,  munlcl- 

paUtles,  or  private  sources. 

1109.  Transfer  of  administrative  functions, 

supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
to  Commission;  maintenance  of 
cemeteries  located  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

1110.  Acquisition  and  disposition  of  land  In 

foreign  countries;  operation  of  ve- 
hicles; establishment  of  offices; 
printing  authority;  contract  power; 
claims  against  Commission. 

1111.  Regulations;  delegations. 

Section  1100.  The  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments   CoTnmisslon;    purpose;     appoint- 
ment; term  of  office;  vacancies;  expenses, 
designation  of  secretary 
Subsection  (a)   provides  that  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission,  is  con- 
tinued as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  administer  and  maintain,  under  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  permanent  mlUtary  ceme- 
teries, monuments,  and  memorials  on  for- 
eign soil  and  perform  such  other  functions 
as  are   set   forth   in   section   1101    of   this 
chapter. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  (1)  the  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  not  more  than  eleven 
members  appointed  by  and  serving  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  vrith  one  such 
member  designated  by  him  as  Chairman; 
the  President  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies; 
(2)  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Commission;  and  (3)  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shaU  serve  without  compensation, 
except  they  can  receive  actual  expenses  and 
travel  expenses. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  there  shall 
be  a  secretary  to  the  Commission  who  may 
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be   a   commissioned   officer   of   the   ITnlted 
States  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty. 
Section  1101.  Functions  of  Commission 

This  section  provides  that  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  those  necessary 


(1)  administer  and  t"*»"*»'"  World  War  I 
American  national  cemeteries,  memorials, 
and  monuments  In  Europe. 

(2)  erect  and  maintain  works  of  archi- 
tecture at  such  American  cemeteries  located 
outside  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  declares  to  be  permanent,  and  to 
administer  and  maintain  such  cemeteries 
after  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission; 

(3)  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  memorials  to  mark  and  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces; 

(4)  erect  and  maintain  memorials  in  the 
United  States  or  outside  where  American 
Forces  have  served  or  shall  hereafter  serve 
as  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator 
shall  determine;  and 

(6)  carry  out  any  other  function  desig- 
nated by  the  President  or  the  Administra- 
tor. 

Section  1102.  Armed  Forces  officers  assigned; 
other  personnel 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  upon  request 
of  the  Administrator,  Is  authorized  to  make 
personnel  and  facilities  available  to  the  Com- 
mission on  a  reimbursable  basis,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter.  The  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  employ  such  further  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  where  station 
allowance  has  been  authorized  for  Army  offi- 
cers at  certain  foreign  stations,  the  same 
allowance  is  authorized  for  Armed  Forces 
officers  serving  with  the  Commission  at  the 
same  foreign  stations. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  Armed  Forces 
officers  serving  as  members  or  as  secretary 
of  the  Commission  would  receive  reimburse- 
ment  for   travel   expenses   as   provided   for 
civilian  members  of  the  Commission. 
Section  1103.  Military  cemeteries  in  foreign 
countries;    determiruition    as    permanent 
cemeteries;  selection  of  new  sites;  design 
and  construction;  maintenance;  construc- 
tion by  Armed  Forces;  burial  and  reburials; 
reentry 

This  section  provides  that  when  as  a  result 
of  combat  operations,  the  Armed  Forces  es- 
tablishes military  cemeteries  in  zones  of  op- 
erations outside  the  United  States  and  Its 
territories  and  possessions,  the  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Immediately 
upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  shall  deter- 
mine which  of  these  cemeteries,  if  any,  shall 
become  permanent  cemeteries  or.  If  they 
deem  desirable,  select  new  sites  at  any  other 
location  for  such  cemeteries.  The  commis- 
sion shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the  design, 
construction,  buildings,  plantings,  head- 
stones and  other  permanent  Improvements 
of  the  permanent  cemeteries  and  the  perma- 
nent Improvements  Incidental  thereto  with 
exception  that — 

(1)  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  maintenance  of  the  permanent  ceme- 
teries until  the  Commission  expresses  its 
readiness  to  assume  the  functions  of  admin- 
istration  authorized    in    this    legislation; 

(2)  the  construction  xmdertaken  by  the 
Armed  Forces  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
In  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  the 
Commission  Shall  be  of  a  nonpermanent 
nattue; 

(3)  any  burials  or  reburials  by  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  cemetery  shall  be  carried  out 
In  accordance  wtlh  plans  prepared  by  the 
Commission; 

(4)  the  Armed  Forces  has  the  right  to  re- 
enter any  cemeteries  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  making  exhuma- 


tions or  reinterments  should  they  denn  any 
such  action  to  be  necessary. 

Section  1104.  Powers  and  duties  as  to 
memorials. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  memorials  to  com- 
memorate the  service  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces,  and  shall  erect  and  main- 
tain memorials  at  such  places  outside  the 
United  States  where  the  American  Armed 
Forces  have  served  since  April  6, 1917,  or  shall 
hereafter  serve,  as  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine. This  subsection  also  provides  that 
the  Commission  shall  erect  and  maintain 
works  of  architecture  and  art  in  American 
cemeteries  located  outside  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories,  and  possessions,  as  have 
been  or  may  be  declared  to  be  permanent 
cemeteries. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  control  the  materials  and  design 
and  provide  regulations  for  and  supervise  the 
erection  of  all  memorial  monuments  and 
buildings  In  the  American  cemeteries  located 
outside  the  United  States,  Its  territories,  and 
possessions,  as  have  been  or  will  be  declared 
to  be  permanent  cemeteries. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  control  the  design  and  provide 
regulations  for  the  erection  of  every  memo- 
rial, monuments  and  buildings  commemorat- 
ing the  services  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  erected  in  any  foreign  country  or  po- 
litical division  thereof  which  may  authorize 
the  Commission  to  perform  such  functions. 

Subsection  (d)  contains  the  following 
provisions : 

(1)  The  Commission  1b  authorized,  in  its 
discretion,  to  assimie  responsibility  for  the 
control,  administration,  and  maintenance  of 
any  war  memorial  erected  before,  on,  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  (d)  out- 
side the  United  States  by  an  American  citi- 
zen, a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
any  other  non-Federal  governmental  agency, 
foreign  agency,  or  private  association  to  com- 
memorate the  service  of  any  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces  in  hostilities  occurring  since 
April  6,  1917,  If  (A)  the  memorial  is  not 
erected  on  the  ■territory  of  the  former  enemy 
concerned,  and  (B)  the  sponsors  of  the  me- 
morial consent  to  the  Commission's  assum- 
ing such  responsibilities  and  transfer  to  the 
Commission  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest 
In  the  memorial.  The  Cc»nmisslon  may  as- 
sume responsibility  for  a  memorial  where  a 
reasonable  effort  falls  to  locate  Its  sponsors 
and  such  agreement  is  made  with  the  appro- 
priate foreign  authorities.  The  decision  of  the 
Commission  to  assume  responsibility  for  any 
war  memorial  tinder  subsection  (b)  Is  final. 

(2)  Under  this  subsection,  funds  accimiu- 
lated  by  the  sponsors  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  a  war  memorial  for  which  the 
Commission  assumes  responsibility  under  this 
subsection  may  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission for  use  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  manner  provided  for  In  section  1108  of 
this  chapter. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  take  necessary  measures  to  demolish  any 
war  memorial  erected  on  foreign  soil  by  an 
American  citizen,  a  State,  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  any  other  non-Federal  Gov- 
ernmental agency,  foreign  agency  or  private 
association  and  to  dispose  of  the  site  of  such 
memorial  In  such  mannei  as  It  deems  proper, 
if— 

(1)  the  appropriate  foreign  ruthoritles 
agree  to  such  demolition;  and 

(2)  the  sponsors  of  the  memorial  consent 
to  such  demolition;  or 

(3)  the  memorial  has  fallen  Into  disrepair 
and  a  reasonable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Ccsnmlsslon  has  failed — 

(A)  to  persuade  the  sponsors  to  maintain 
the  memorial  at  a  standard  acceptable  to  the 
Commission,  or 

(B)  to  locate  the  sponsors. 


Subsection  (f)  providee  that  the  term 
"sponsors"  includes  the  legal  successors  to 
the  sponsor. 

Section  1105.  Approval  of  designs  for  memo- 
rials 
This  section  provides  that  before  any  de- 
sign for  any  memorial  Is  accepted  by  the 
Commission,  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
Section  1106.  Cooperation  u>ith  States,  citi- 
zens,  municipalities,   or   associations,  in 
erection  of  memorials 
This  section  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  cooperate  with  American  citizens.  States, 
municipalities,   or   associations   desiring   to 
erect  war  memorials  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 
The  section  contains  a  proviso  that  no  assist- 
ance in  erecting  any  such  memorial  shall 
be  given  by  any  administrative  agency  of  the 
United  States  imless  approval  of  the  plan 
has  been  made  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

Section  1107.  Arrangements  urith  foreign 
countries 

This  section  requests  the  President  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  countries  concerned  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Chapter  25. 

Section  1108.  Funds  received  from  States, 
municipalities,  or  private  sources 
This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
receive  funds  from  any  State,  municipal,  or 
private  source  for  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  funds  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Com- 
mission with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  be  kept  by  him  In  separate  accounts, 
and  disbursed  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Commission. 

Section  1109.  Transfer  of  administrative 
functions,  supplies,  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  Commission:  maintenance  of  cem- 
eteries located  in  foreign  countries 
This  section  provides  that  the  President 
may  by  Executive  order  transfer  to  the  Com- 
mission, with  respect  to  any  permanent  mili- 
tary cemeteries  located  outside  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  possessions,  the 
same  functions  of  administration  which  were 
transferred  to  the  Commission  by  Executive 
Order  6614,  dated  February  26,  1934,  and 
Executive  Order  10067.  dated  May  14,  1949. 
as  amended  by  Executive  Order  10087,  dated 
December  3. 1949,  together  with  any  supplies, 
materials,  and  equ^>ment  located  therein  or 
In  military  depots  overseas  which  are  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  are  requested  by  th<^  Commission  for  the 
performance  of  such  functions.  This  section 
f\irther  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
cemeteries  and  for  all  improvement  therein. 

Section  1110.  Acquisition  and  disposition 
of  land  in  foreign  countries;  operation  of 
vehicles:  es*<iblishment  of  offices:  printing 
authority:  contract  power;  delegation  of  au- 
thority; claims  against  Commission 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Commission 
within  the  limits  of  any  appropriation  or  ap- 
propriations made  piirsuant  to  chapter  25 — 

(1)  to  acquire  land  or  interest  In  land  In 
foreign  countries  for  carrying  out  the  p\u:- 
poses  of  this  chapter  or  of  any  Executive 
order  conferring  functions  upon  the  Com- 
mission without  submlfislon  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneial  of  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  255  of  title  40; 

(2)  to  establish  offices  outside  of  the  United 
States;  . 

(3)  to  rent  office  and  garage  space  In  for- 
eign countries  which  may  be  paid  for  In  ad- 
vance; 

(4)  to  procure  printing,  binding,  engrav- 
ing, lithographing,  photographing,  and  type- 
writing. Including  the  publication  of  In- 
formation concerning  the  American  actlvl- 
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ties,  battlefields,  memorials,  and  cemeteries 
with  respect  to  which  it  may  exercise  any 
functions. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  not  with- 
standing any  requirements  of  existing  laws 
and  regulations,  the  Commission  may  con- 
tract for  work,  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment  outside,  or  for  use  outside,  of  the 
United  States  and  engage,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  the  services  of  architects,  firms  of 
architects,  and  other  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  in  Its  discretion 
deems  necessary  and  proper. 

Subsection  (c)  allows  the  Congress  to  dls- 
poce  of  any  land  or  Interest  In  land  or  for- 
eign countries  which  has  been  or  may  after 
June  26,  1946,  be  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  connection  with  Its  work  in  such 
manner  as  It  may  deem  proper. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  claims  of  the 
type  described  In  section  224d  of  title  31,  on 
account  of  damage  to  or  loss  or  destruction 
of  property  both  real  and  personal,  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  of  any  person,  arising 
on  or  after  July  25.  1956.  and  caused  by  the 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any 
member  of  the  Commission,  the  secretary 
of  the  Commission,  civilian  employee  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  detailed  or  assign- 
ed to  the  Commission,  while  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment,  may  be 
considered,  ascertained,  adjusted,  deter- 
mined, and  paid  In  the  manner  provided  In 
sections  224d-2241  of  title  31  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Army  claims,  except  that  in  such 
cases  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Armed  Ftorces 
or  employees  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
who  are  detailed  to  or  working  with  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  a  claims  commission 
or  conunlsslons  or  as  officers  to  approve  set- 
tlements of  claims  made  by  such  commis- 
sion or  conunlsslons.  This  subsection  further 
provides  that  all  payments  and  settlement 
of  such  claims  shall  be  made  out  of  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

Section  1111.  Regulations;  delegations 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  functions  of  new 
chapter  25  once  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  been  obtained. 

Subsection  (b)  allows  the  Commission  to 
delegate  to  Its  Chairman,  secretary,  or  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  any  of  Its  offices,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  that  may  be 
prescribed  under  the  necessary  and  proper 
authority. 

SECTION   3 

This  section  directs  the  Administrator  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  sub- 
mission of  his  recommendations  to  the  93d 
Congress  within  30  days  after  such  Congress 
convenes,  concerning  the  criteria  which 
should  govern  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Cemetery  System,  In- 
cluding the  concept  of  regional  cemeteries; 
the  relationship  between  that  system  to 
other  Federal  burial  benefits  provided  serv- 
icemen and  veterans;  and  Uie  steps  to  be 
taken  to  conform  the  existing  System  to  the 
recommended  criteria.  It  would  also  prohibit 
the  Administrator  from  transferring  any  real 
property  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  any  public 
or  private  agency  or  person  except  pursuant 
to  a  Public  Law. 

SECTION  4 

Subsection  (a)  would  (1)  amend  section 
903  of  title  38  to  provide  that  In  addition  to 
the  amounts  payable  for  the  burial  or  fimeral 
expenses  of  an  eligible  veteran  under  sec- 
tions 902  or  903.  If  the  veteran  Is  not  burled 
In  a  national  cemetery  or  other  cemetery 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
the  Administrator,  in  his  discretion,  having 
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due  ragari  to  tha  circumstances  In  each  case, 
may  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $150  as  a 
plct  cr  Interment  allowance  to  such  person 
as  he  prescribes.  If  any  part  of  the  plot  or 
interment  expense  has  been  paid  or  assumed 
by  a  State  or  its  subdivision,  or  the  em- 
ployer of  the  deceased  veteran,  a  claim  for 
only  the  difference  between  the  entire 
amount  of  the  expenses  and  the  amount  paid 
could  be  allowed;  (2)  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  38  to  add  a  new  section  906  on  head- 
stones and  markers.  This  transfers  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
under  chapter  7  of  title  24.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  headstones  and  markers 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
The  language  has  been  modernized  and  sim- 
plified to  make  It  conform  with  the  present 
language  of  title  38.  The  new  section  directs 
the  Administrator  to  furnish  appropriate 
headstones  or  markers  at  Oovernment  ex- 
pense where  requested,  for  the  unmarked 
grave  of  (1)  any  individual  buried  In  a  na- 
tional cemetery  or  post  cemetery;  (2)  any 
Individual  eligible  for  burial  In  a  national 
cemetery,  but  not  burled  there  (except  for 
graves  of  the  United  Stetes  citizens  who 
served  honorably  with  the  armed  forces  of 
foreign  countries  allied  with  the  United 
States,  dependents  of  certain  servicemen  and 
veterans,  and  those  other  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  designated  by  the  Administrator 
as  eligible  for  burial  in  such  cemeteries) ;  and 
(3)  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  of  the  Civil  War. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  new  section  author- 
izes the  Administrator  to  fiu-nlsh,  when  re- 
quested, an  appropriate  memorial  headstone 
or  marker  to  commemorate  any  veteran  dying 
In  the  service  and  whose  remains  have  not 
been  recovered  or  Identified  or  were  biu-led  at 
sea.  for  placement  in  a  national  cemetery 
area  reserved  for  such  purposes  or  In  a  pri- 
vate or  local  cemetery. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
amends  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  23  of  title  38  to  Include  a  reference 
to  the  new  section  906. 

SECTION  s 

Section  5(a)  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  Jurisdiction  over  and 
responsibility  for  all  national  cemeteries.  Ex- 
cepted from  this  transfer  Is  the  cemetery  at 
the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home.  This  sub- 
section also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Jurisdiction  over  and  responsibility  for 
any  cemetery,  memorial  or  monument  com- 
ing within  their  respective  Jurisdiction. 

Excepted  from  this  transfer  are  the  ceme- 
teries located  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  United 
States  Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  transfer  of  so 
much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  al- 
locations and  other  funds  available  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
in  connection  with  functions  transferred  by 
this  bill,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  transfer  from 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
to  the  VA  of  all  cemeteries,  memorials,  and 
monuments  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (d)  would  transfer  all  person- 
nel, property,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  i4>pr(9rlatlons.  allocations,  and 
other  funds  available  to  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  VA. 

Subsection  (e)  Is  a  savings  clause  whereby 
all  offenses  committed  and  all  penalties  and 
forfeitures  Incurred  imder  any  law  amended 


or  repealed  by  this  measure  may  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished  In  the  same  manner  as 
If  these  amendments  or  repeals  had  not  been 
made. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  aU  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  permits,  and  other  privi- 
leges Issued  or  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  the  American 
Battle  Monimients  Commission  will  remain 
m  full  force  and  effect  untu  modified,  sus- 
pended, overruled,  or  otherwise  changed  by 
the  Administrator,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

Subsection  (g)  is  a  further  savings  clause 
under  which  (l)  no  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  commenced  by  or  against  any 
officer  In  his  official  capacity  as  an  official 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  with  respect  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  bill  shall  abate  because  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill;  (2)  no  caxise  of  ac- 
tion by  or  against  any  Department  or  Com- 
mission concerning  the  functions  trans- 
ferred or  by  or  against  any  officer  thereof 
In  his  crfBclal  capacity  shall  abate  because 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill;  (3)  causes 
of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings  may 
be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States 
or  apprt^riate  officer  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration in  any  litigation  pending  at 
the  time  this  Act  takes  effect  with  the  co\u^, 
on  its  own  motion  or  the  motion  of  any 
party,  being  authorized  to  enter  an  order 
giving  such  effect;  and  (4)  suits  com- 
menced prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  with  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  shall  be  continued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

SECTION    6 

Section  6(a)  provides  for  the  repeal  of 
statutes  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Jurisdiction  over  and  responsibility  for  na- 
tional cemeteries.  At  the  same  time,  all 
rights  and  duties  that  matured,  penalties, 
lUbllltles,  and  forfeitures  that  were  in- 
curred, and  proceedings  that  were  begun 
the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  these 
cemeteries  to  the  new  National  Cemetery 
System  are  preserved  under  the  language 
of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  repeal  of 
statutes  giving  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  Jurisdiction  over  and 
responsibility  for  national  cemeteries,  me- 
morials, or  monuments  located  outside  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  all  righto 
and  duties  that  matured,  penalties,  liabil- 
ities, and  forfeitures  that  were  Incurred. 
and  proceedings  that  were  begun,  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  such 
cemeteries,  memorials,  or  monuments  are 
preserved  under  the  langiiage  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  repeal  section  shall  l>e  deemed  to  affect 
In  any  manner  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  those  cemetries,  memorials,  or 
monuments  coming  within  his  Jurisdiction 
on  the  date  the  new  National  Cemetery 
System  Is  created  or  those  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  with  re- 
spect to  those  cemeteries,  memorials,  or 
monuments  imder  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tion to  which  the  transfer  provisions  of  this 
bill  do  not  apply. 

SECTION    7 

Section  7  amends  section  S505(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  an  Individual  Is  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  which  are  subversive  In  nature,  he 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery. 

SECTION  8 

This  section  would  amend  subchapter  n 
Of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 218.  The  new  section  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 
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ulatlons  necessary  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der and  protect  persons  and  property  In 
cemeteries  and  on  other  VA  lands  and  In 
buildings,  and  establish  reasonable  penal- 
ties necessary  to  Insure  their  enforcement; 
and  to  designate  persons  having  authority 
to  make  Investigations  and  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  such  mles  and  regulations  and  for 
crimes  against  the  United  States  committed 
in  such  cemeteries  or  on  other  VA  Installa- 
tions. Since  this  provision  would  apply  not 
only  for  offenses  committed  in  the  cemeteries 
of  the  national  cemetery  system,  but  also  in 
VA  hospitals,  domiclllaries,  or  niusing  homes 
and  other  VA  facilities,  subsection  (b)  of 
the  bill  would  repeal  current  section  626  of 
title  38. 

Subsection     (c)     would    make    technical 
changes  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  3,  by  inserting  the  catcb- 
'  line  for  the  new  section  218. 

SECTION  9 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Administrator,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
cause  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States  a 
body  of  an  unidentified  American  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  who  lost  bis  life  during 
the  Vietnam  era,  for  buri&l  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  Memorial  Amphitheater. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  Implementa- 
tion of  this  section  shall  take  place  after  the 
United  States  has  concluded  its  participation 
In  boatilltles  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  SMCOB  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 


SECTION   10 

Section  10(a)  provides  that  section  1,  re- 
lating to  the  title  of  the  Act;  section  2,  cre- 
ating the  new  Cemetery  System  and  provid- 
ing for  its  administration;  and  section  7,  re- 
lating to  forfeiture  of  right  to  burial,  are  to 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  section  4, 
concerning  headstones  and  markers;  section 
6,  transferring  the  various  cemeteries  to  the 
new  System;  and  section  6,  repealing  present 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  over 
the  transferred  areas,  are  to  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1973  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register;  except  that  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  (4)  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INTERMENTS  IN  NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

Percent 
Number  of  total 
interred       interred 

World  War  I  veterans 7,072  19.0 

World  War  II  veterans 12,227  32.8 

Korea  veterans 1,180  3.2 

Peacetime  veterans 1,259  3.4 

Spanish  American  War  veterans 64  .2 

Vietnam  veterans 433  1.1 

Retired  servicemen 2,823  7.6 

Total  veterans 25,058  67.3 

Active  duty  servicemen 1,217  3.2 

Total  veterans  and  servicemen ...      26, 275  70. 5 

Dependents 10.995  29.5 

Graod  toUl 37,270  lOO.O 


CUSSIFICATION  OF  INTERMENTS  IN  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


World  War  I  veterans 

World  War  II  veterans 

Korea  veterans 

Peacetime  veterans 

Spanish  American  War  veterans 1 

Retired  servicemen 1,004 

Total  veterans 1,215 

Active  duty  servicemen 315 

Total  veterans  and  servicemen ...       1, 530 
Dependents 1,117 

Grand  total 2,647 


Percent  of 

Number 

total 

interred 

interred 

96 

3.6 

86 

13 

22 

.8 

6 

.2 

38.0 


45.9 
11.9 


57.8 
42.2 


100.0 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  INTERMENTS  IN  SOLDIERS' 
HOME  NATIONAL  CEMETERY— FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Percent  ol 
Number  total 

interred      Interred 


World  War  I  veterans 23  19.8 

World  War  II  veterans 10  8.6 

Korea  veterans 3  2.6 

Peacetime 8  7.0 

Spanish  American  War  veterans 2  1.7 

Retired  servicemen 63  54.3 

Total  veterans 109  94.0 

Active  duty  servicemen 0 

Total  veterans  and  servicemen...  109  94.0 

Dependents 7  6.0 

Grand  total 116  100.0 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  WASHINGTON,  D.C 


Date 
estab-  - 
National  cemeteries         lished 


Area  in  acres 


Interments 


Total    Developed 


Known    Unknown 


Total 


Alexandria,  Pineville,  La...  1867  8.230  8.230 

Alexandria,  Va 1862  5.500  5.500 

Alton,  III 1948  .480  .480 

Annapolis.  Md 1862  4.125  4.125 

Arlington,  Fort  Myer.Va...  1864  517.830  430.300 

Balls  Bluff,  Leesburg,Va...  1865  .057  .057 

Road  Right-of-way 4.573  4.573 

Baltimore,  Md 1936  72.227  72.227 

Barrancas,  Pensacola.Fla..  1868  29.910  16.690 

Baton  Rouge,  La 1867  7.690  7.690 

Beaufort,  S.C 1863  28.920  28.920 

Beverly,  NJ 1864  64.550  64.550 

Back  Hills.  Sturgis,  S.  Dak.  1948  105.900  12.000 

Camp  Butler.Springfield,  III.  1862  39.250  16.450 
Camp  Nelson,  Nicholasville, 

Ky 1866  9.750  9.750 

Cave  Hill,  Louisville,  Ky 1863  4.108  4.108 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 1867  120.800  77.000 

City  Point,  Hopewell,  Va...  1866  6.660  6.660 
Cold  Harbor,  Mechanicsville, 

Va 1866  1.430  1.430 

Corinth.  Miss 1866  20.000  20.000 

Crown    Hill,    Indianapolis, 

Ind 1866  1.370  1.370 

Culpeper.  Va 1867  6.470  6.470 

Cypress    Hills,    Brooklyn, 

NY 1862  18.197  18.197 

Danville,  Ky 1862  .310  .310 

Danville.  Va 1866  3.500  3.500 

Fayetteville,  Ark 1867  6.110  6.110 

Finn's  Point,  Salem,  N.J....  1876  4.590  4.590 

Florence.S.C 1885  5.870  5.870 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex 1939  59.850  42.850 

Fort  Gibson,  Okia 1868  32.210  13.510 

Fort  Harrison,  near  Rich- 
mond, Va 1866  1.550  1.550 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans....  1882  36.100  36.100 

Fort  Logan,  Denver,  Colo...  1950  137.166  40.800 
Fort  McPherson,  Maxwell, 

Nebr 1873  20.000  14.000 

Fort  Rosecrans,  San  Diego, 

Calif 1934  71.340  71.340 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  San 

Antonio,  Tex. 1937  60.110  60.110 

Fort  Scott.  Kans 1862  10.510  10.510 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 1867  14.590  14.950 

Fort  Snelling,  St.  Paul, 

Minn 1939  476.570  127.570 

Glendale,  near  Richmond, 

Va 1866  2.080  2.080 

Golden  Gate,  San  Bruno, 

CaMf 1939  161.500  161.500 

Grafton,  W.Va 1867  3.210  3.210 


4,602 

3,935 

479 

2,676 

151,997 

1 


2,380 

125 

2 

206 

4,724 

53 


6,982 

4,060 

481 

2,882 

156, 721 

54 


32,968 
7,037 
4,607 
6,631 

35,875 
3,933 
6,285 

4,046 
5,085 
16,341 

5,080 

742 
2,107 

758 
2,218 

19,894 
380 
2,020 
2,079 
2,673 
1.135 
9,999 
3,807 

748 
12, 141 
13,559 

2,627 

45, 192 

26,473 
2,484 
3.406 

47, 795 

910 

97,930 
1,428 


0 

971 

540 

4,018 

14 

0 

166 

1,245 

595 

5,059 

1,422 

1,313 
3,996 

37 
912 


13 

156 

793 

31 

2,802 

24 

2,208 

583 

1,589 

1 

584 

22 

89 

126 

1,464 

283 

960 

39 
664 


32,968 
8.008 
5,147 
10,649 
35,889 
3,933 
6,451 

5,291 

5,680 

21,400 

6,502 

2,055 
6,103 

795 
3,130 

20,338 
393 
2,176 
2.872 
2.704 
3.937 

10,023 
6,015 

1,331 
13, 730 
13.560 

3,211 

45, 214 

26,562 
2,610 
4,870 

48,078 

1,870 

97,969 
2,092 


National  cemettries 


Date 
estab-  - 
lished 


Area  in  Kres 


Interments 


Total    Devek)ped 


Known    Unknown 


ToUl 


52,036 
1,559 
2,335 
7,210 
1,602 
1,384 

13,211 


6,985 

16,204 

24,564 

1,431 

4,829 

6,544 

22,273 

4,683 

22,561 
5,036 
4,605 


Hampton,  Va 1866  26.530  26.530  20,564  638        21,202 

Jefferson  Barracks,  St 

Louis,  Mo 1863  306.980  105.330  48,781  3,255 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 1867  2.010  2.010  1,111  448 

Keokuk,  Iowa 1862  21.100  5.100  2,287  48 

Knoxville,  Tenn 1863  9.830  9.830  6,044  166 

Lebanon,  Ky 1867  2.830  2.830  1,325  277 

Lexington,  Ky 1863  .750  .750  1.278  106 

Little  Rock,  Ark 1868  24.950  24.950  10.166  3,045 

Long  Island,  Farmingdale, 

Long  Island,  N.Y 1936  364.000  364.000  186,984  105       187,089 

Loudon  Park,  Baltimore, 

Md. 1862  5.600  5.600  6,617  368 

Marietta,  Ga 1866  23.256  23.256  13,109  3,095 

Memphis,  Tenn 1867  44.150  44.150  15,698  8,866 

Mill  Springs,  Nancy,  Ky....  1862  3.500  3.500  1,023  408 

Mobile,  Ala 1865  5.240  5.240  3,406  1,423 

Mound  City.  Ill 1864  10.500  10.500  3,785  2,759 

Nashville,  Madison, Tenn...  1866  65.000  65.000  18,133  4,140 

Natchez,  Miss 1866  10.720  10.720  1,897  2,786 

National  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery of  Pacific.  Hawaii....  1948  111.540  111.540  19,641  2,920 

New  Albany,  Ind 1862  6.310  6.310  4,352  684 

New  Bern,  N.C 1867  7.680  7.680  3,492  1,113 

Perryvllle,  Ky 1931  4.390  4.390 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1862  13.320  13.320  11,656  40        11,696 

Port  Hudson,  La 1866  8.040  8.040  2,038  3,240           5,278 

Puerto  Rico,  Bayamon,P.R..  1948  108.240  29.300  7,960  6          7,966 

Quincy,  ML. 1899  .450  .450  390  57              447 

Raleigh,  N.C 1865  6.950  6.950  2,115  548          2,663 

Rk:hmond,Va 1866  9.740  9.740  3.125  5,705          8,830 

Rock  Island,  III 1863  31.500  19.700  8.250  47           8,297 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 1881  1.360  1.360  1.070  1,554           2,624 

Salisbury,  N.C 1865  5.970  5.970  1.548  12,036         13,584 

San  Antonio,  Tex 1867  3.660  3.660  2.817  319          3,136 

San  Francisco.  Calif 1884  28.340  28.340  24,322  517         24,839 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 1875  34.590  14.460  7,144  495           7,639 

Seven  Pines,  Va 1866  1.900  1.900  446  1,237           1,683 

Sitka, Alaska 1924  1.390  1.390  466  19             485 

Soldier's  Home,  District  of 

Columbia 1862  15.800  15.880  12.671  292         12,963 

Springfield,  Mo 1867  13.820  13.820  4.779  1,995          6,774 

Staunton,  Va 1866  1.150  1.150  411  529             940 

Willamette,  Oreg 1950  201.450  76.45ri  30.757  0        30,757 

Wilmington,  N.C 1867  5.065  5.065  2.225  1,613           3,838 

Winchester.  Va 1866  4.890  4.8SC  2.828  2.395           5,223 

Woodlawn,  Elmira,  N.Y 1874  7.624  7.624  6,247  19          6.266 

Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville, 

Ky 1928  16.430  16.430  8,866  1           8.867 

Total  cemeteries 
under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 3.763.738  2,561.902  1,105,907  110,967    1,216,874 
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National  cemeteries 


Andersonville,  Ga 

Prison  Park 

Andrew  Johnson,  Tenn 

Antietam,  Md 

Battleground,  District  of  Columbia... 

Chalmette,  La 

Custer  Battlefield,  Mont 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn 

Fredericksburg,  Va 

Gettysburg,  Pa 


Area  in  acres 

Interments 

Total 

National  cemeteries 

Area  in  acres 

Interments 

Total 

Developed 

Known 

Unknown 

Total 

Developed 

Known 

Unknown 

Total 

117.060 

27. 150 
60.000  .. 
14.250 

14,045 

1,041 

15.086 

Poplar  Grove,  Va 

8.650 
10. 250 
20.000 

8.650 
10.250 
20.000 

2.206 
1,379 
4,291 

4,110 
2,370 
2,562 

6,316 

84.200 

Shik)h,  Tenn 

Stones  River,  Tenn 

3,749 

14.250 

569  . 

569 

6,853 

11.500 

11.500 

3,196 

1,836 

5,032 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

117.850 

117.850 

5,254 

12,954 

18, 208 

1.033 

1.033 

45  . 

45 

Yorktown,  Va 

3.000 

3.000 

758 

1,446 

2.204 

17.330 

17. 330 

8,506 

6,773 

15, 279 

^ 

8.080 

8.080 

3,642 

277 

3,919 

Total  cemeteries  under  the 

15.000 

5.000 

540 

512 

1,052 

Department  of  the  Interkir. 

460.758 

336.643 

51,805 

48,292 

100,097 

12.005 

12.005 

2,587 

12,746 

15,333 

20.550 

20.550 

4,787 

1,665 

6,452 

Total  of  all  cemeteries 

4,224.496 

2,898.545 

1,157,712 

159,259 

1,316,971 

Note:  List  of  national  cemeteries  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  17, 1862,  and  subsequent  acts,  showing  the  area  of  and  number  of  interments  in  each  as  of  Dec.  31, 1971. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERIES  OPERATED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1971 


No.— Cemetery  and  locatnn  (city  and  State) 


1.  Alexandria:  Pineville,  La... 

2.  Alexandria:  Alexandria,  Va. 

3.  Alton:  Alton,  III 

4.  Annapolis:  Annapolis,  Md.. 

5.  Arlington:  Arlington,  va... 


6.  Balls  Bluff:  Leesburg,Va 4.630 

7.  Baltimore:  Baltimore,  Md 72.227 

8.  Barrancas:  Pensacola,  Fla 16.690 

9.  Baton  Rouge:  Baton  Rouge,  Li 7.690 

10.  Beaufort:  Beaufort, S.C 28.920 

11.  Beverly:  Beverly,  N.J 64.550 

12.  Black  Hills:  Sturgis.S.  Oik 12.000 

13.  Camp  Butler:  Springfield,  ill 16.450 

14.  Camp  Nelson:  NIcholasviile,  Ky 9. 750 

15.  Cave  Hill:  Louisville,  Ky 4.108 

16.  Chattanooga:  Chattanooga,  Tenn 77.000 

17.  City  Point:  Hopewell,  Va 6.660 

18.  Cold  Harbor:  Mechanicsville,  Va 1.430 

19.  Corinth:  Corinth,  Miss 20. 000 

20.  Crown  Hill:  Indianapolis,  Ind 1.370 

21.  Culpeper:  Culpeper,  Va 6.470 

22.  Cypress  Hills:  Brooklyn,  N.Y 18.197 

23.  Danville:  Danville,  Ky .310 

24.  Danville:  Danville.  Va 3.500 

25.  Fayetteville:  Fayetteville,  Ark 6.110 

26.  Finn's  Point:  Salem.  N J 4.590 

27.  Florence:  Florence.S.C 5.870 

28.  Fort  Bliss:  Fort  Bliss,  Tex 42.850 

29.  Fort  Gibson:  Fort  Gibson,  OkIa 13.510 

30.  Fort  Harrison:  Richmond,  Va 1.550 

31.  Fort  Leavenworth:  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans....  36. 100 

32.  Fort  Logan:  Denver,  Colo 40.800 

33.  Fort  McPherson:  Maxwell,  Nebr 14.000 

34.  Fort  Rosecrans:  San  Diego,  Calif 71.340 

35.  Fort  Sam  Houston:  San  Antonio,  Tex 60.110 

36.  Fort  Scott;  Fort  Scott,  Kans 10.510 

37.  Fort  Smith:  Fort  Smith,  Ark 14.590 

38.  Fort  Snelling:  St  Paul,  Minn 127.570 

39.  Glendale:  Richmond,  Va 2.0» 

40.  Golden  Gate:  San  Bruno,  Calif 161.500 

41.  Grafton:  Grafton,  W.  Va 3.210 

42.  Hampton:  Hampton,  Va 2B.530 

43.  Jefferson  Barracks:  St.  Louis,  Mo 105.330 

44.  Jefferson  City:  Jefferson  City,  Mo 2.010 

45.  Keokuk:  Keokuk,  Iowa 5.100 

46.  Knoxville:  Knoxville,  Tenn 9.830 

47.  Lebanon:  Lebanon,  Ky 2.830 

48.  Lexington:  Lexington,  Ky .750 

49.  Little  Rock:  Little  Rock,  Ark 24.950 

50.  Long  Island:  Farmingdale,  N.Y 364.000 

51.  Loudon  Park:  Baltimore,  Md 5.600 

52.  Marietta:  Marietta,  Ga 23.256 

53.  Memphis:  Memphis,  Tenn 44.150 

54.  Mill  Springs;  Nancy,  Ky 3.500 

55.  Mobile,  Mobile,  Ala 5.240 

56.  Mound  City:  Mound  City,  III 10.500 

57.  Nashville:  Madison,  Tenn 65.000 

58.  Natchez:  Natchez,  Miss  10.720 

59.  New  Albany;  New  Albany.  Ind 6.310 

60.  New  Bern:  New  Bern,  N.C 7.680 

61.  Perryville:  Perryville,  Ky 4.390 

62.  Philadelphia:  Philadelphia,  Pa 13.320 

63.  Port  Hudson:  Zachary,  La 8.040 

64.  Quincy:  Quincy, 1 11. -450 

65.  Raleigh:  Raleigh,  N.C 6.950 

66.  Richmond;  Richmond,  Va 9.470 

67.  Rock  Island;  Rock  Island,  III 19.700 

68.  St.  Augustine:  St.  Augustine,  Fla 1.360 

69.  Salisbury:  Salisbury,  N.C 5.970 

70.  San  Antonio:  San  Antonio,  Tex 3.660 

71.  San   Francisco:   Presidio  of  San   Francisco,  28.340 

Calif.    . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  taU*. 


Acreage 

GravesHes 

Fiscal 

year 

Grade  of 
superintendent 

Other  personnel 

Date 
closed 

Expected 
closeout 

Graded 

Wage 
board 

Developed 

Undeveloped 

Developed 

Undeveloped 

8.230 

5.500 

.480 

4.125 

430.300 

0 
0 
0 
0 

87.530 

C444 

<060 

533 

2,912 

168. 598 

0  .... 
0 
0 
0 
14.727  .... 

i967' 

1961 
1961 

1981 
">"i9'76'" 

GS-7 

None 

do 

GS-7 

GS-15 

None 

do 

......do — .. — ...... 

do 

1  GS-14,  2  GS-12's,  1 

2 

1 

'\ 

129 

GS-10, 1  GS-9, 1 
GS-«,4GS-7's,2 
GS-6's,6GS-5's, 
21  GS-4's,  and  12 
GS-3's. 


0 
0 

25 

36,395 

8,819 

5,068 

17,028 

39,968 

5,878 

8,194 

5,371 

5,625 

24,343 

5,512 

948 

13, 473 

795 

3,683 

18,687 

3,S77 

2,705 

4,625 

25,263 

8,578 

.1,048 

19,520 

25, 204 

5,648 

44,340 

37,677 

5,959 

8,832 

66,774 

1,289 

101,368 

2,130 

21,450 

67,506 

1,633 
2,537 
7.500 

\^ 

17,895 
255,693 

6,486 

16,538 

27,454 

2,168 

3,872 

7,893 

31,112 

4,961 

5,082 

5.«. 

10.327 

6,082 

581 

4,998 

7,456 
12, 538 

1,143 
14,300 

3,042 
22,825 

0 
0 

7,424 

1865  ... 
1971  ... 

1987" 

2666h 

2666h 

2000H 
MOOH 

2ddo4 

1973' 

1978" 

1981"" 

2000-1 
2000H 

1981" 

2000+ 
2000+ 

"""  i977"' 
2000+ 
1996 
200O+ 

"""1979" 
1972 
1976 

1985" 

1978 

""""1976" 
1983 

1991" 

1995 
1982 

"""1993" 
(0 

""""1977" 
1995 
1998 

"1986 

""1983" 

-  None 

.  GS-10 

GS-9 

.  GS-8 

\-  6S-8 

None 

lGS-5 

« 

13.220 

lGS-5 

0 
0 

0 

0  .... 
0 
56,340  .... 

1960  ... 
1966... 

None 

do 

0 

GS-10  .... 

16S-4 

13 

93.900 

h  GS-9 

h  GS-9 

None 

lGS-3 

22.800 

14,093  ... 

0 
0 

0 

0 

26.000 

1967  ... 
1939  ... 

.  G&-7 

.  None 

None 

do 

Vd 

43  800 

h  GS-10 

2GS-5 

0 
0 

•    0 
0 

0  .... 
0 

0  .... 
0 
0 
0 

0  .... 
0 

0  .... 
10  200 

1972  ... 

1970  ... 

1867"... 

i954"... 

1955  ... 

1971  ... 

1947'... 

.  GS-7 

.  None 

None 

0 

-  GS-7      .  . 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.  None 

GS-8 

.  GS-8 

.  None 

GS-7 

do 

....  1GS-5.16S-2 

None 

! 'iiriiidoiiiiiii"""" 

0 
0 
0 
17  000 

GS-7 

.  GS-7 

6S-7 

-  GS-10 

do 

do 

do 

lGS-6 

11 

18  700 

11.22P 

-  GS-8 

.  None 

GS-10 

GS-U 

None 

rG'S-3'''.'.'"'.'.'.'I.'" 

0 
0 

•    6 
0  .... 
49,840    .  . 

1967  ... 

96  336 

....  1  GS-6, 1  GS.5, 1  GS-4. 

16 

6  000 

3,956  .... 

GS-8 

GS-10 

None 

....  lGS-5,GS-4 

0 

0 

0  .... 
0  .... 
0  .... 
208  699 

1967  .... 

16 

n 

GS-U 

2GS-5 

26 

0 
0 

GS-7 

GS-8 

GS-13 

None 

....  lGS-7 

349  000 

....  1  GS-U,  1  GS-7. 1 

32 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

118,976 

1970  .... 
1967  .... 
1961  .... 
1970  .... 

GS-7 

GS-12 

GS-5, 1  GS-4,  and 

lGS-3. 

None 

....  2 GS-6's,  1  GS-3 

1 
35 

0 
0 

6S-7 

GS-9 

None 

do 

I 

201  650 

■  GS-12 

.  GS-7 

GS-7 

GS-8 

....  1  GS-10, 1  GS-7, 1  GS-5, 
and  1  GS-3. 

None 

do 

do 

28 

0 
> 16. 000 
0 

0 

0  .... 

0  .... 

0  .... 

0 

0.... 

0  .... 

0 
0 

0.... 

0.... 

0  .... 
0  .... 
0  .... 
0 

0  .... 
0  .... 

b .... 
0  .... 
0  .... 

0 
8  478 

1969  ... 
1939... 

1971  ... 

1970  ... 

1963'... 

1966'... 

1947".... 

1963.... 

1 
2 
? 

n 

GS-7 

..      ..do 

3 

0 

'^ 

n 

GS-9 

GS-14 

lGS-5      

0 

1  GS-13, 1  GS-7, 7 

100 

0 
0 
0 

.  None 

.  GS-9 

GS-10 

GS-5's.3GS-4's. 

5GS-3's,andl 

GS-2. 

None 

do 

1  GS-6, 1  GS-5 

1 

3 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 

GS-7 

.  GS-7 

GS-7 

None 

do 

do   

3 
1 

GS-10 

GS-7 

.  GS-7 

GS-7 

1  GS-5 

n 

0 
0 
0 

None 

3 

1 
1 

0 

None 

''I 

2 

(') 

1 

7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.  GS-8 

None 

do.... 

GS-7 

None 

GS-9 

.  GS-7 

6S-7 

GS-7 

.  GS-9 

....  None 

do 

""'None".".";;!!!""'.'.".!" 
....  lGS-5 

11  800 

....  lGS-4 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0  .... 
0 
0 

1949  ... 

1961.... 

1962  ... 

None 

do 

do 

do 

1 
1 
1 
6 

19646 
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N.MIONAL  CEMETERIES  OPERATED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1971-ConUnued 


June  5,  1972 


Acreage 


Giavesites 


Fiscal  year 


Other  personnel 


No.    Csn-.ctery  and  location  (city  and  State)  Developed     Undeveloped         Developed     Undeveloped 


Date 
closed 


Expected    Grade  of 
closeout    superintendent     Graded 


Wage 
board 


72.  Santa  Fe:  Santa  Fe.N.Mex 14.460  20.130  9,563  12,000 

73.  Seven  Pines:  Sandsfon.Va  1.900  0  1.126  0 

74.  Soldiers' Homo   Washington.  D.C 15.800  0  13,678  0 

75.  Springfield;  SpnniiWd,  Mo 13.820               0  8,133  0 

76.  Staunton:  Staunton.  Va 1.150  0  844  0 

77.  Willamette:  Portland,  Greg 76.450  125.000  47,623  75,000. 

78.  Wilmington:  Wilmington,  N.C 5.065  0  4,393  0 

79.  Winchester ;  Wincnester  Va 4.890  0  5,051  0 

80.  Woodlawn:  Elmira.  N.y; 7.624  0  6,433  0 

81.  Zacharv  Taylor:  Louisville,  Ky 15.430  0  9.415  0 


1965 


1996 


GS-9 lGS-3 

eS-8 None '.' 

1977     GS-7 do 

1979     GS-8 do...       

1970 GS-7 do  

2000+  GS-12 1  GS-11, 1  G"S-7'"2" 

GS-5's,  2  GS-4'i. 

1976     GS-7 None........ 

1970 eS-7 do 

1969 6S-7 do     

1959 GS-8..  do 


OVERSEAS  NATIONAL  CEMHERIES 


1.  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific: 

Honoljlu,  Hawaii. 

2.  Puerto  Rico:  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico 

111.540 

29.300 
1.390 

0 

78.940 
0 

27,328 

11,676 
669 

0 

30, 179  .... 

3.  Sitka:  Sitka,  Alaska 

0 

1980     GS-12 1  GS-10, 1  GS-5, 1 

GS-4,GS-3. 

2000,+    GS-U 1GS-7I... 

1993     None None '. 


28 

10 
(') 


>  Contract.  i  Not  suitable  for  gravesites. 

-'  This  is  the  cicseout  date  for  the  present  developed  area  currently  available  for  burial.  The  entire       *  No  burials, 
acreage  to  be  used  for  Arlington  National  Cemetery  will  extend  the  life  to  beyond  the  year  1986. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  CEMETERIES-AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1971 


(1) 


(2) 


Station 


Original  Date 

cemetery  of 

data   operation 


(3)  (4) 

Acreage 

Devel-    Undevel- 
oped        oped 


(5)  (6) 

Graves 

Devel-    Undevel- 
oped        oped 


(7)  (8) 

Developed  graves 


Avail- 
able 


(9) 
Graves  used— fiscal  year 


(10) 
Burials— fiscal  year 


Used 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1971 


1970 


1969 


Estimated 

closing 

date 


VAC.  Bath,  N.Y 1879  1929  19.00  0 

VAC,  Biloxi.  Miss 1934  1934  25.00  0 

VAH,  Danville.  Ill 1898  1930  30.00  0 

VAC,  Dayton,  Ohio 1867  1930  55.00  0 

VAH,  Fort  Lyon.  Coio 1914  1922  8.00  0 

VAH,  Houston,  Tex 1965  1965  45.00         374.0 

VAECH,  Los  Angeles, CaW..  1889  1930  111.00  3.5 

VAH,  Marion,  I nd 1890  1930  14.00  0 

VAC, Mountain  Home, Tenn.  1903  1930  30.00  0 

VAC,  PrescoH,  Ariz 1888  1921  6.00  0 

VAH,Roseburg,Oreg 1894  1932  3.00  0 

VAC  Leavenworth,  Kaiu...  1886  1930  30.00  0 

VAD,  White  City,  Oreg 1951  1951  S.0O  0 

VAC,Wood,Wis 1871  1930  27.00  0 

VAC,  Bay  Pines,  Fla.> 1933  1933  9.00  0 

Ft.  Bavard,  N.  Mex.> 1866  1922  16.00  0 

VAH,  Fort  Meade.S.Dak.*..  1878  1944  2.00  0 

VAC,  Hampton,  Va.2 1898  1930  .03  0 

VAC,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.'..  1903  1930  12.00  0 

VAH,Kerrville,Tex.» 1923  1943  2.00  0 

VAC,Togus,Main«i 1867  1930  29.00  0 

Total 481.03       337.5 


8,109 
11,336 

6,552 

22,507 

956 

20,250 

60.960 

4,613 
10,000 

2,556 

2,130 
14,550 

1,200 
22,800 

4,199 

2,600 

133 

22 

1,482 
460 

5,371 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
187,000 
3,200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7,599 

1,296 

5,615 

22,016 

730 

3,198 

54,040 

4,084 

4,856 

2,401 

1.422 

12.435 

505 

15.663 

4,199 

1,560 

188 

22 

1,411 

460 

5,371 


510 

10,040 

937 

671 

226 

17. 052 

6,920 

529 

S,1U 

155 

708 

2,115 

695 

7,137 

0 

1,040 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


107 

SO 

58 

185 

11 

704 

1,398 

31 

94 

127 

44 

57 

33 

260 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


103 

47 

57 

210 

6 

710 

1,338 

30 

112 

121 

49 

90 

33 

281 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


119 

107 

45 

SO 

42 

58 

226 

186 

18 

U 

592 

725 

1,432 

1,670 

28 

31 

113 

95 

115 

135 

43 

46 

92 

61 

21 

33 

294 

265 

0 

1 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

SO 

57 

211 

6 

722 

1,406 

30 

112 

125 

49 

95 

33 

286 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


121 

45 

42 

226 

18 

601 

1,519 

28 

113 

116 

43 

95 

21 

297 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1976 
2000 
2000 
1973 
1985 
2000 
1973 
1980 
2000 
1972 
1983 
1980 
2000 
1995 
1964 
1965 
1948 
1912 
1964 
1957 
1961 


202,841     190.200     149,161       53.680        3.169        3,188        3,186        3,485        3,291        3,297 


(1) 


(2) 


Station 


Original  Data 

cemetery  of  ■ 

data   operation 


(11) 

Operating  cost— fiscal  year 


(12) 
-cost— fiscal  year 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1971 


1970 


1969 


(13) 

KNG. - 
employees 


(14) 
Expansion  > 


(15) 


(16) 


Acres 


Estimated 
closing 
Graves  date 


VAC.  Bath.  N.Y 1897  1929  J13.874 

VAC.  Biloxi,  Miss 1934  1934  5,408 

VAH,  Danville.  Ill 1898  1930  9.588 

VAC,  Dayton,  Ohio 1867  1930  60,564 

VAH,  Fort  Lyon.  Colo 1914  1922  724 

VAH,  Houston,  Tex 1965  1965  98,790 

VA2CH,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 1889  1930  256,118 

VAH.  Marion,  I  nd 1890  1930  6,646 

VAC,  Mountain  Home,  Tenn 1903  1930  20,646 

VAC,  Prescott.  Ariz 1888  1921  8,777 

VAH,  fioseburg,  Oreg 1894  1932  7,748 

VAC,  Leavenworth,  fans 1896  1930  30,907 

VAD,  White  City,  Oreg. 1951  1951  9,592 

VAC,  Wood,  Wis 1871  1930  34,183 

VAC.  Bay  Pines,  Fla.« 1933  1933  7,109 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.> 1866  1922  5,992 

VAH,  Fort  Meade.  S.  Dak.». 1878  1944  m 

VAC,  Hampton,  Va.« 1898  1930  272 

VAC,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Oak. 1903  1930  1,600 

VAH,  Kerrville,Tex.«. 1923  1943  943 

VAC,  Togus,  Maine* 1867  1930  1,846 

Total 581, 327 


$11,449 

7,330 

10,003 

63,582 

409 

77,340 

261,866 

7,648 

19,396 

10, 424 

5,556 

26,380 

9,745 

34,088 

9,532 

7,175 

r 

915 

739 

4,720 


)15, 467 
6,304 
9.698 

77, 878 
775 

70,168 

223, 371 

6,515 

15,845 
8,919 
6,389 

22.657 
8.154 

23,554 
8,750 
5,700 
>) 


,S  2^? 


1,008 
725 
3,905 


$227 
(>) 

sS 

105 

2,299 

34,821 

1,759 

(•) 

« 

(•) 

12,050 

1,543 

5,826 

1,072 

1^ 


$28 
(•) 

9?? 

135 

2,173 

32,561 

1,417 

(») 

O" 


S 


2^ 


10,567 

2,288 

1,611 

339 

0) 

60 

69 

166 


J 

138 

4,116 

37, 371 

1.287 

101 
61 

296 
2,321 
1,434 
9,703 

589 

I 

19 
675 


1976 
2000 
2000 
1973 
1985 
2000 
1975 
1980 
2000 
1972 
1982 
1980 
2000 
1995 
1964 
1965 
1948 
1912 
1966 
1957 
1961 


568,462    516,000 


60, 750  S3, 133 


58,741 


62.94        344       88,737 


I  Notinduded  in  estimated  closing  date. 
>  Closed,  grave  sites  not  available. 


•Nona. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration representative  referred  to  a 
VA  task  force  that  had  developed  some 
background  material  on  the  historical, 
factual,  and  statistical  infonnation  rela- 
tive to  Federal  burial  and  cemetery  bene- 
fits for  servicemen  and  veterans.  At  his 
request,  there  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
this  material  as  exhibit  B.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  and  for  ready 
reference,  the  committee  report  incorpo- 
rated this  same  material  which  is  foimd 
on  pages  46  through  60  of  the  report.  Un- 
fortimately,  it  is  not  clearly  shown  to  be 
attributable  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  committee.  The 
executive  director  of  the  National  F\m- 
eral  Directors  Association  has  recently 
informed  me  that  it  is  their  belief  that 
some  of  the  statistical  data  included  in 
the  VA  exhibit  may  be  misleading.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  insert  at  this  point  a  letter 
to  me  dated  June  2,  1972,  from  Howard 
C.  Raether,  executive  director.  National 
Funeral  Directors  Association. 

National  P^neral  Directors  As- 
scx;lation  of  the  united  states, 
Inc., 

June  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Dear  Concressman  Teagite:  In  the  Report 
No.  92-1060  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  which  deals  with  H.R.  12674  there  Is 
the  following  paragraph  on  page  60 : 

"These  figures  Indicate  that  the  veterans' 
funeral  expenses  were  substantially  in  line 
with  those  incurred  on  behalf  of  other  de- 
ceased citizens.  The  rise  in  the  average  costs 
incurred  on  behalf  of  deceased  veterans  is 
somewhat  higher  than  that  experienced  na- 
tionwide. According  to  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  of  May  1971,  the  1970  index  of  adult 
funeral  services  was  112.9  (based  on  1967  = 
100).  This  had  increased  to  115.9  in  March 
1971.  Our  survey  reports  indicates  an  increase 
of  34  percent  in  the  same  period." 

The  officers  of  our  association  feel  that  the 
average  reader  of  this  paragraph  may  be  mis- 
led by  It  because  it  is  our  belief  that  an  er- 
roneous deduction  Is  made  In  it.  Furthermore, 
the  paragraph  is  unclear  as  to  what  the  pe- 
riod of  your  "recent  surveys"  is. 

Let  me  take  up  the  matter  of  the  question 
first.  Some  who  have  read  the  above  quoted 
paragraph  and  the  one  before  it  believe  that 
your  survey  reports  are  comparing  1967  with 
March.  1971  statistics  and  that  a  34%  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  funerals  is  reflected- 
therein.  Others  who  have  read  these  para- 
graphs feel  that  what  you  are  saying  Is  that 
the  34%  increase  Is  between  1970  and  March 
of  1971.  We  feel  sure  that  this  Is  not  what 
is  Intended.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  what 
has  been  read  into  the  statistic  which  could 
be  quoted  and  provide  inaccurate  informa- 
tion in  the  process. 

Beyond  the  error  of  Interpretation  which 
there  could  be  based  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  dates  are  given,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  a  meaningful  comparison  or  contrast 
cannot  be  made  between  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Index  statistic  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  funerals  selected. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Index  is  a 
continuing  comparison  of  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar funeral  with  the  same  or  similar  mer- 
chandise and  services.  The  data  is  based  on 
speciflcatlons  spelled  out  in  the  gathering  of 
information  for  the  Index  as  to  adult  serv- 
ices. It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know 
that  using  the  1967  base  as  100%,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  as  of 
January,  1972  the  Index  for  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  123.2;  the  index  for  the  cost  of  serv- 


ices less  rent,  134.1;  and,  the  index  for  adult 
funeral  seirvlces,  119.5. 

On  the  other  hand,  apparently  yoiir  fig- 
ures are  of  the  expenses  of  a  variety  of 
funerals  as  selected  by  veterans'  families. 
The  Increase  in  them  between  1967  and 
1971,  if  these  are  the  dates  compared  In 
the  report,  was  an  average  of  34%.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  families  selected  and 
got  better  services  and  merchandise.  But, 
during  the  same  period,  had  they  continued 
to  purchase  the  same  quality  of  service  and 
merchandise  they  did  in  1967,  the  increase 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  the  area 
of  16%.  Only  if  the  service  and  merchandise 
selected  by  veterans'  families  in  1967  was  the 
same  or  similar  to  that  selected  in  March, 
1971  could  an  accurate  comparison  be  made 
between  the  Bureau  of  Labor  percentage  and 
that  which  is  based  on  the  "recent  surveys" 
referred  to  in  the  report. 

Inasmuch  as  this  measure  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  House,  and  perhaps  later 
by  the  Senate,  we  thought  you  and  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  and  a  member  of  each  of  yovir 
staffs  should  have  the  explanation  contained 
herein. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  C.  Raetheh, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill.  How- 
ever, I  vrtll  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  repeat  the  reason  why,  which  were  so 
ably  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  con- 
solidate the  administration  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  cemeterj'  systems  and  re- 
quire the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  report 
to  Congress  on  the  criteria  which  should 
govern  the  future  of  the  national  ceme- 
tery system.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  report  is 
due  within  30  days  of  the  convening  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  need  for  national  guidelines  to 
determine  the  location  of  cemeteries  to 
be  constructed  is  readily  apparent.  No 
new  national  cemeteries  have  been  con- 
structed since  1950.  Those  already  in 
existence  are  gradually  being  closed  to 
further  interment  because  they  have 
reached  their  capacity.  In  my  own  State 
of  California  all  of  the  existing  national 
cemeteries  are  closed  to  future  burials. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  a  meas- 
ure calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  cemetery  on  the  grounds  of 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  This  site  is 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible 
by  any  conventional  form  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  populous  areas  of  the 
State.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  study  will  result  in  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  cemetery  at  Vanden- 
berg Air  Force  Base. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes an  allowance  of  $150  for  the 
purchase  of  a  burial  plot  in  a  private 
cemetery  on  behalf  of  any  veteran  not 
buried  in  a  national  cemetery.  Since  it 
would  be  highly  impractical  to  create 
national  cemeteries  in  every  city  in  the 
Nation,  the  plot  allowance  offers  an 
equitable  solution  for  those  who  must 
necessarily  be  buried  in  private  ceme- 
teries. 

I  support  the  bill  and  urge  that  It  be 
passed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  developing  and  reporting  this 
legislation  and  I  again  indicate  my  en- 
thusiastic support  of  this  bill  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  system  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  privileged  to  work  for 
such  legislation  and  have  testified  before 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  which 
has  reported  this  bill. 

I  could  cite  numerous  facts  and  figures 
regarding  our  national  cemetery  policy, 
but  no  amount  of  statistical  or  rhetorical 
analy^iis  of  the  system  can  detract  from 
or  add  to  the  imderlying  attitude  of  the 
veterans,  and  the  public  generally,  to- 
ward the  privilege  of  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery. 

Every  veteran  should  have  the  right  to 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery  reason- 
ably close  to  his  home,  and  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  the  national  ceme- 
tery poUcy  is  to  be  established  are  square- 
ly up  to  Congress. 

Opposition  in  the  past  to  any  expan- 
sion of  the  cemetery  system  has  basically 
been  on  two  points:  first  that  in  many 
areas  it  is  not  feasible  or  financially  pos- 
sible to  acquire  the  necessary  land,  and 
second  that  it  is  discriminatory  to  place 
national  cemeteries  where  large  sections 
of  the  country  do  not  have  access  to 
them. 

Both  points  are  well  taken:  however, 
my  support  of  the  legislation  being  con- 
siderec  today  has  been  based  in  part  on 
the  firm  belief  that  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  explore  all  the  possible  means 
for  expanding  our  national  cemetery 
system.  In  my  testimony  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  have  advo- 
cated one  possible  approach,  heretofore 
imexplored,  which  could,  I  believe,  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  expand  our  na- 
tional cemetery  program  without  lavish 
spending  proposals. 

I  have  recommended  that  a  survey  of 
available  Federal  land  be  undertaken  to 
determine  what  land  may  be  available 
for  use  as  national  cemeteries  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  In 
my  own  Third  District  of  Michigan,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  declared  as 
excess  to  its  needs  a  portion  of  land 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
Port  Custer  Military  Reservation  and 
adjacent  to  the  existing  post  cemetery. 
Development  of  a  national  cemetery 
there  would  not  affect  planning  for  fur- 
ther Federal.  State,  or  private  use  of 
other  portions  of  the  military  reserva- 
tion. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  area  is 
ideally  situated  midway  between  Detroit 
and  Chicago  and  is  serviced  by  air  as  well 
as  two  four-lane  appi*oaches.  and  nu- 
merous smaller  roads  connecting  it  with 
Interstate  Highway  1-94.  Such  a  ceme- 
tery site  would  serve  the  thousands  of 
eligible  veterans  living  in  the  upper 
Midwest. 

I  am  sure  that  many  such  sites  exist 
across  our  Nation  which  can  serve  as 
hallowed  groimd  and  the  final  resting 
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place  of  those  who  have  given  so  much 
fco  our  Nation. 

The  legislation  being  considered  today 
will  do  much  to  provide  a  systematic  con- 
sideration of  this  and  other  possibilities 
to  guarantee  to  oui-  veterans  their  right 
and  privilege  to  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  were  not  at  this  time  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  untiring  efforts  and  enthusi- 
astic support  of  Mr.  Ira  Dodrill  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  who  is  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
efforts  to  expand  our  national  cemetery 
system  and  who  has  for  the  last  five  and 
a  half  years  worked  unceasingly  to  see  a 
national  cemetery  become  a  reality  at 
Port  Custer.  Mr.  Dodrill  has  made  a 
special  trip  to  Wttshington  today  to  be 
present  for,  and  observe,  the  passage  of 
this  vital  legislation. 

While  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Dodrill  that 
passage  of  this  bill  does  not  Insure  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  at 
Fort  Custer,  it  is  an  essential  first  step, 
and  I  join  with  him  and  veterans  all 
across  our  Nation  in  rejoicing  at  this 
most  Important  and  constructive  step  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  system  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andersok.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  transfer  of  the  American  Battle  Mon- 
uments Commission  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans'  Administmtion,  as  provided 
In  H.R.  12674. 

I  certainly  favor  those  portions  of  the 
bill  that  would  assist  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  providing  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  and  survivors 
by  transferring  to  it  the  national  ceme- 
teries that  are  open  for  biu-ials.  However, 
I  do  feel  obligated  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  my  extreme  disappoint- 
ment that  when  this  bill  was  being 
marked  up  in  executive  session  that  ap- 
parently an  amendment  was  added  at 
that  time  that  would  put  the  American 
Battle  Monimients  Commission  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

When  H.R.  12674  was  Introduced  and 
scheduled  for  hearings  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Americsm  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  from  its  current  Independent 
status  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  not  Included  in  the 
bill.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  did  con- 
tact the  Commission,  asking  if  the  Com- 
mission wished  to  testify  on  the  matter. 
Because  the  Commission  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  that 
time,  members  of  the  Commission  de- 
cided that  their  testimony  was  not  neces- 
sary. Subsequently  the  committee  decided 
In  executive  session  that  the  Commission 
should  be  included  In  the  formation  of  a 
new  National  Cemeteries  System.  In 
reading  the  hearing  record,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  the  matter  of  transferring 
the  Commission  was  mentioned  only 
twice,  and  one  of  these  was  when  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion reiterated  the  administration's  op- 
position to  the  transfer. 


Let  me  quote  several  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rufus 
H.  Wilson,  Associate  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs : 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  current  Federal 
cemetery  lunction.  Pour  cemetery  systems 
are  managed  by  Federal  agencies:  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  operated  the  National 
Cemetery  System;  the  American  Battle  Mon- 
iiments  Commission  operates  the  overseas 
cemeteries;  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  operates 
cemeteries  In  conjunction  with  MllltalV  and 
Battlefield  Parks;  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. We  operate  24  cemeteries  andjinirlal 
plots  of  which  14  are  currefitI^~'-o]»n  for 
further  burials.  EllglbUlty  for  burial  In  these 
VA  cemeteries  is  generally  limited  to  vet- 
erans who  die  while  receiving  hospital,  doml- 
cUlary,  or  nursing  home  care  in  a  Veterans 
Administration  faculty  or  while  receiving 
such  care  at  Veterans  Administration  ex- 
pense in  a  non- Veterans  Administration  fa- 
culty, or  where  an  eUglble  veteran  dies  in 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  a  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration field  station  having  a  cemetery, 
whose  body  is  unclaimed  and  whose  relatives 
cannot  be  located. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Consolidation  of  national  cemeteries  .  .  . 
with  Veterans  Administration  cemeteries 
into  a  single  system  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  would  appear  logi- 
cal, and  we  would  favor  such  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  ...  As  noted  above,  there  are 
two  other  Federal  cemetery  systems.  The 
cemeteries  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  are  generally  closed  to  future  burials 
and  are  in  the  nature  of  military  or  battle- 
field parks  such  as  Gettysburg.  The  Congress 
has  recognized  this  distinction  in  maintain- 
ing jurisdiction  over  these  cemeteries  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  and  we  agree 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  any  new 
National  Cemetery  System. 

The  remaining  system  is  comprised  of  those 
cemeteries,  memorials  and  monuments  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Amrlcan  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  These  are  In  the  nature 
of  historical  parks  or  shrines  and,  with  limit- 
ed excepton,  are  not  open  for  burials.  They 
are,  therefore,  comparable  to  thoee  cemeteries 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Hence,  the  arguments  which  favor  consoli- 
dating the  administration  of  Federal  ceme- 
teries in  which  veterans  and  servicemen  may 
be  burled  do  not  have  equal  force  when 
applied  to  the  overseas  cemeteries  operated 
by  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Johnson,  has  not  changed  his 
assessment  of  the  proposed  transfer  In 
this  bill  since  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings. He  still  maintains,  as  he  stated  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Teagxte  of 
Texas,  that — 

These  cemeteries  (l.e.,  thoee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission)  are  generally 
closed  to  future  burials  and  are  in  the  nature 
of  historical  parks  or  shrines.  We  agree  that 
they  shoud  not  be  Included  in  the  new  pro- 
posed consolidated  system. 

I  understand  from  this  bill  that  even 
though  the  committee  decided  to  trans- 
fer those  cemeteries  under  the  current 
care  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  it  did  not  de- 
cide to  transfer  those  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Not  only  are  these 
cemeteries  analogous  as  pointed  out  in 
the  testimony  previously  cited,  but  there 


is  the  added  fact  that  inclusion  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion's cemeteries  and  memorials  In  a  new 
Federal  system  will  absolutely  not  ad- 
dress the  critical  problem  of  a  shortage 
of  available  plots  In  these  cemeteries. 

The  Commission's  cemeteries  are  lo- 
cated on  foreign  soil.  The  only  people 
now  being  buried  there  are  those  who  are 
still  being  found  on  the  battlefields  of 
past  wars.  These  cemeteries  exist  through 
the  good  graces  of  the  governments  of 
the  coimtries  in  which  they  are  located. 
Even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  these 
memorials  have  adequate  space  to  ac- 
commodate veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents to  be  buried  in  the  future,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  agreement  to  this 
end  could  be  reached  with  the  concerned 
foreign  governments. 

Additionally,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  plan 
such  as  this  will  help  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  interring  veterans  at  great 
distances  from  their  families  and  friends. 
As  has  been  stated,  many  veterans  in 
California  must  now  be  buried  in  Wash- 
ington State  or  even  further  away.  A 
closed  cemetery  in  Holland  or  France 
would  certainly  not  solve  this  dilemma. 

I  certainly  agree  that  action  to  combat 
this  growing  problem  is  needed  In  the 
Congress,  but  the  act  of  transferring  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  have  no  such  effect. 
It  will  most  likely  only  decrease  the  e£Q- 
ciency  and  Increase  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Commission  by  placing  It  in  the 
hierarchy  of  an  ever-growing  bureauc- 
racy which  already  has  numerous  and 
critical  problems  to  face.  I  am  not  imply- 
ing that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
not  doing  a  good  job  for  caring  for  the 
veterans  in  our  Nation.  Its  record  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  admirable,  but 
it  does  not  need  this  added  burden,  which 
it  has  explicitly  stated  It  does  not  want. 

What  I  am  asserting  is  that  the  record 
of  the  American  Battle  Monimients  Com- 
mission, operating  on  approximately  $3.2 
million  per  year,  has  been  commendable 
in  every  respect.  I  had  the  occasion  re- 
cently to  look  at  some  of  the  colored 
pictures  that  have  been  taken  of  all  these 
monuments  and  memorials,  and  we  can 
Indeed  be  proud  as  Americans  of  the  job 
that  tills  Commission  is  doing.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  read  from  several 
letters  which  have  been  written  to  the 
Commission  by  persons  who  have  loved 
ones  buried  In  the  Commission's  ceme- 
teries: 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Europe  and  the  grave- 
site  of  our  son  who  Is  burled  at  Henri  Cha- 
pelle  Military  Cemetery,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  Superintendent  of  this  Ceme- 
tery, Bert  Dewey.  He  met  us  at  the  tram  and 
drove  us  to  the  Cemetery.  The  rain  and  wind 
being  rather  bad,  he  furnished  Mrs.  Gettln- 
ger  and  I  with  heavy  raincoats  and  hats  for 
the  trip  .  .  .  Mr.  Dewey  was  unusually  kind 
and  concerned  and  so  solicitous  in  regard  to 
Mrs.  Qettlnger  .  .  .  Certainly,  any  one  who 
visits  with  Mr.  Dewey  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous respect  not  only  for  the  man,  but  for 
the  country  he  represents."  (Qeorge  D.  Qet- 
tlnger, Terre  Haute,  Ind.) 

I  have  just  retujTied  from  my  fifth  con- 
secutive tour  of  the  American  Military  Cem- 
eteries in  France,  Luxembourg  and  the 
Netherlands  ...  As  each  year  in  the  past,  I 
found  each  c^  these  hallowed  resting  places 
to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  in  magnificent 
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condition  ...  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  and  the  Su- 
perintendents . . .  they  may  Justly  feel  proud 
of  their  efforts."  (Harold  F.  Mohn,  Myers- 
town,  Pa.) 

I  bad  occasion  ...  to  visit  my  brother's 
gravesite  at  Margraten  Cemetery  in  the 
Netherlands  .  .  .  how  pleased  and  happy  I 
was  to  see  this  lovely  memorial.  It  was  kept 
so  beautiful  and  it  shows  that  no  one  has 
forgotten  these  cemeteries.  The  men  we 
talked  to  were  very  helpful  and  kind  and 
seem  to  care  very  deeply  about  the  cemetery. 
They  took  a  lovely  picture  of  my  brother's 
cross  and  presented  it  to  us.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  all  relatives  of  the  men  buried  at  Mar- 
graten what  I  saw  and  felt  whUe  I  visited 
there.  (Mrs.  Daniel  Pariells) 

The  testimony  of  these  letters  and 
hundreds  like  them  bespeak  the  effec- 
tiveness and  tactfulness  which  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion has  brought  to  its  sensitive  tasks  far 
better  than  I  can  in  these  brief  mo- 
ments. 

To  summarize,  I  must  take  objection 
to  trsmsferring  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  the  VA  and 
including  It  In  a  new  Federal  Cemetery 
System  which  is  so  critically  needed  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  cemeteries  operated  by  the 
Commissior.  arc  closed  for  all  practical 
purposes.  They  would  not  in  any  way  al- 
leviate the  prevalent  shortage  of  ceme- 
tery space. 

Second.  The  cemeteries  operated  by  the 
National  Park  Service  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  operated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. It  would  be  logical  to  follow  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  transfer 
neither  group  of  cemeteries  to  the  new 
system. 

Third.  The  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Commission  was  not  adequately  discussed 
by  the  Committee  in  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation, smd  the  evidence  that  was  pre- 
sented tends  to  support  the  opposite 
course. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  transfer,  besides 
doing  nothing  to  combat  the  central 
problem  of  shortage,  would  likely  reduce 
the  efficiency  and  Increase  the  costs  of 
operating  the  Commission.  While  I 
recognize  and  agree  with  the  public  and 
concessional  sentiment  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing a  National  Cemeteries  System, 
I  discern  no  sentiment  among  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  or  the  public  to 
move  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stated  earlier  that 
I  favor  those  sections  of  this  bill  which 
relate  to  benefits  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  I  again  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  work  In  this  area,  and  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  I 
will  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation  today. 
I  do  hope  that  before  the  Congress  takes 
final  action  on  this  matter  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  will  be  reconsidered  and  that 
the  Congress  will  decide  to  let  this  small, 
dedicated  group  of  men  and  wmnen  con- 
tinue with  their  excellent,  efDcient,  and 
economic  woric. 

Mr.  TEAQITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man   fr(»n    Arkansas    (Mr.    HAmnm- 

BCRHIST). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Vb.  Speak- 


er, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  12674.  This 
Is  a  bill  designed  to  create  a  national 
cemetery  system.  It  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
With  very  few  exceptions  all  cemeteries 
created  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  veterans  and  their  dependents 
would  come  under  the  system  as  would 
any  that  may  be  acquired  or  developed 
in  the  future.  Cturently,  most  military 
cemeteries  are  maintained  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  90 
percent  of  the  burials  are  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  It  is  more  prac- 
tical, therefore,  to  place  the  program 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  almost 
no  planning  for  future  burials  despite 
the  basic  entitlement  to  it  of  all  honor- 
ably discharged  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. This  bin  directs  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  conduct  a  study  and 
submit  recommendations  to  the  next 
Congress.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  be- 
cause available  burial  sites  are  fast  dis- 
appearing and  a  program  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  im- 
mediate future. 

A  plot  allowance  of  $150  also  Is  pro- 
vided for  those  veterans  who  are  buried 
In  private  cemeteries.  This  is  an  approach 
which  should  reduce  the  demand  for 
burial  sites  in  military  cemeteries.  Head- 
stones or  markers  wUl  continue  to  be 
available  for  gravesites  with  the  respon- 
siblUty  of  supplying  them  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  At  present 
they  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  would  come  under  the  or- 
ganizational f  rameworic  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  would  continue  to 
function  substantially  as  it  has  since  it 
was  created  with  the  additional  author- 
ity of  maintaining  certain  memorials 
and  monuments  on  foreign  soil  not  now 
under  Its  jurisdiction. 

I  consider  this  bill  to  be  well  conceived 
and  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  obligation  to  our  veterans  and  their 
depoidents. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia   (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12674. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  System  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Much  of  the  present 
system  is  administered  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Army.  Of  course,  this  came 
about  because  initially  only  soldiers  who 
fell  in  battle  or  died  of  disettse  In  the 
field  and  in  hospitals  were  eligible  for 
burial  in  a  military  cemetery.  Over  the 
years  the  eligibility  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude wartime  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents with  the  result  that  at  the 
present  time  fewer  than  10  percent  of 
the  burials  are  active-duty  decedents. 
The  remaining  more  than  90  percent  are 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  In  view 
of  this  it  Is  not  only  more  appropriate, 
but  also  more  expeditious  to  place  the 
program  under  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  in  so  doing  coordinate  other 
smaller  cemetery  programs.  Including 
the  one  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  one  system. 


The  bill  also  provides  for  a  plot  sdlow- 
ance  of  $150  for  those  veterans  who  are 
buried  in  private  cemeteries  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  headstone  or  marker  for 
the  gravesites  of  all  eligible  veterans. 

The  American  Battle  Monument  Com- 
mission would  continue  to  administer  and 
maintain  military  cemeteries,  monu- 
ments, and  memorials  on  foreign  soil 
with  the  added  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  memorials  on 
foreign  soil  not  now  imder  their  juris- 
diction. The  Commission  would  operate, 
however,  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  imder  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  di- 
rected also  to  conduct  a  study  and  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  next  Con- 
gress regarding  the  overall  program  of 
veterans  burial  benefits. 

I  would  hope  this  recommendation 
would  include  a  provision  for  relief  of 
the  crowded  condition  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  One  solution  would  be 
an  auxiliary  such  as  the  measures  I  have 
sponsored  for  a  cemetery  at  the  Manas- 
sas National  Battlefield  Park  or  adjacent 
thereto.  Our  committee  has  had  hear- 
ings on  one  of  these  bills  but  has  taken 
no  further  action.  This  acute  problem 
must  be  resolved. 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  sound 
approach  to  a  problem  which  is  increas- 
ingly urgent  and  I  intend  to  vot?  for  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  that  the 
father  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
introduced  the  first  bill  for  the  unknown 
soldier's  interment  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  has  Introduced  this  bill  this 
yeau:  for  a  spot  for  the  unknown  soldier. 

Our  report  says  that  there  is  no  un- 
known .soldier  at  this  time.  But  what  we 
should  have  said  was  that  they  really 
will  not  know  until  the  war  is  over  and 
all  the  missing  in  action  are  counted. 

We  certainly  think  by  that  time  that 
there  will  be  an  unknown  soldier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  recognizing  the 
situation  and  doing  something  about  It. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Chalrmsm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1972 — TLB.. 
12674.  This  legislation  would  revise  and 
streamline  the  administration  of  our  na- 
tional cemeteries  by  consolidating  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
a  comprehensive  study  by  the  VA  on  the 
future  development  and  operation  of  the 
National  Cemeteries  System  and  provides 
for  an  additional  plot  allowances  of  $150 
In  cases  where  the  veteran  is  not  buried 
in  a  national  or  other  Federal  cemetery. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the  Vet- 
erans ^airs  Committee  has  incorpo- 
rated into  their  omnibus  measure,  legis- 
lation which  I  originally  introduced  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  600.  My  bill,  now 
section  9  of  HJi.  12674.  would  authorize 
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the  interment  of  an  unknown  soldier 
from  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Over  51  years  ago,  on  December  21, 
1920,  my  father.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr., 
introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  adoption 
of  my  father's  resolutions  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  a  revered  national  shrine.  Since 
that  time,  unknown  casualties  of  both 
World  War  II  and  Korea  have  joined 
their  comrade  of  World  War  I,  and  are 
similarly  enshrined  near  the  tomb  of 
Arlington.  I  introduced  my  resolution  at 
the  urging  and  with  the  support  of  my 
father,  who  at  the  age  of  83  continues  to 
be  very  active  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
28  million  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  is  a  most  appropriate  way  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifices  made  by  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Vietnam.  We  all  know 
that  the  Vietnam  war  is  uniquely  differ- 
ent from  those  which  preceded  it.  It 
has,  perhaps,  mustered  a  lower  level  of 
public  support  than  any  other  war  in 
our  coimtry's  history.  But  we  cannot 
permit  these  political  facts  to  obscure 
the  equally  real  sacrifices  made  by  the 
2.5  million  young  men  who  have  served 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  tragic  war  has  resulted  in  over 
50,000  dead  and  well  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  wounded  Through  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation,  Congress  can  demon- 
strate that,  despite  diverging  opinions  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  confiict,  that  the 
personal  sacrifices  of  these  boys  and 
their  families  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  provision  will  take  place 
after  the  United  States  has  concluded 
its  participation  in  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  pro]3osal  has  the  ex- 
pressed public  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  specifically  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  OflSce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Numerous 
veterans  organizations  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  strong  support,  including: 
the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans, the  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League,  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  So- 
ciety. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  chairman  Olin  E. 
Teague  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  his  courtesy  and  assi-stance 
regarding  the  Vietnam  Unknown  Sol- 
dier legislation.  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  their  excellent  work  on  the 
national  cemeteries  bill.  It  deserves  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time 
remaining  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
many  years,  this  Nation  has  had  little  if 


any  policy  on  the  future  of  national 
cemeteries  and  biu-ial  benefits  for  the 
Nation's  veterans.  If  any  policy  has 
emerged,  it  has  been  a  dictum  of  sorts 
laid  down  years  ago  by  the  agency  that 
preceded  OMB,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et— "We  are  opposed  to  any  expansion  of 
the  national  cemetery  system." 

Under  this  mandate,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  Nation's  28  million 
veterans  are  entitled  by  law  to  burial  in 
a  national  cemetery,  the  national  ceme- 
tery system  is  rapidly  phasing  out.  Of  the 
84  national  cemeteries  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  39  are  closed 
to  further  burials.  Only  13  of  the  re- 
maining 42  active  cemeteries  will  be  open 
for  interments  in  the  year  2000.  Many 
areas  of  the  Nation  have  no  national 
cemetery.  In  California,  for  example,  all 
of  the  national  cemeteries  are  closed  and 
deceased  veterans  who  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  buried  in  a  national  cemetery 
must  be  interred  in  Willamette  at  Port- 
land Oreg.,  or  even  further  from  the 
home  of  his  survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  this  body 
today,  H.R.  12674,  represents  the  first 
step  in  creating  a  national  policy  on 
cemeteries  and  burial  benefits  for  veter- 
ans. It  will  vest  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration with  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  most  of  the  ceme- 
teries maintained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  requires  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  make  an  indepth  study 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  criteria 
which  should  govern  the  future  of  the 
national  cemetery  system.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  will  provide  a  burial 
plot  allowance  of  $150,  to  be  paid  on  be- 
half of  any  veteran  not  interred  in  a 
national  cemetery. 

There  are  several  agencies  presently 
administering  a  Federal  cemetery  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  the  Army  ad- 
ministers the  national  cemetery  system. 
The  military  services  also  administer  the 
many  military  post  cemeteries  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration operates  several  burial  grounds 
adjacent  to  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  The  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  maintains  the  over- 
seas cemeteries  on  foreign  soil,  all  of 
which  are  closed.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment operates  a  group  of  cemeteries  lo- 
cated in  national  parks.  All  of  these 
systems,  imder  the  terms  of  the  bill,  with 
the  exception  of  cemeteries  operated  by 
the  Interior  Department,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Since  approximately  90  percent  of  the  in- 
terments in  national  cemeteries  are  those 
of  veterans,  it  seems  logical  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  should  operate  the 
new  system.  Because  cemeteries  of  the 
Interior  Department  are  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  national  parks,  it  ap- 
pears equally  logical  that  national  park 
personnel  should  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  maintaiiTlng  these  grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  approximately  1 
million  grave  sites  available  for  28  million 
eligible  veterans,  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  provide  sufficient  national 
cemetery  grave  sites  equitably  dispersed 
geographically  to  care  for  this  need.  It  is 
also  true  that  all  veterans  do  not  wish  to 
be  interred  in  national  cemeteries.  The 


$150  burial  plot  allowance,  which  would 
be  payable  in  additional  to  the  existing 
statutory  burial  plot  allowance,  would 
permit  the  next  of  kin  of  those  veterans 
not  buried  in  national  cemeteries  to  pur- 
chase burial  space  in  private  cemeteries 
near  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  necessary  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  commend 
him  on  the  fine  statement  he  has  made 
on  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  support 
H.R.  12674,  the  National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1972. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure  and  would  certainly  like 
to  take  this  time  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Olin  Teague  of  Texas,  for 
his  handling  of  this  matter. 

•  This  measure  will  put  the  National 
Cemetery  System  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

At  the  present  time  such  cemeteries  as 
Arlington  National,  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

This  measure  will  also  give  the  VA  the 
needed  funds  to  operate  and  maintain 
this  cemetery  system. 

The  VA  will  provide  grade  markers  and 
headstones  for  the  graves. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
burial  of  a  Vietnam  unknown  soldier 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  spoken  of  this  many 
times  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
find  that  there  is  great  support  among 
my  constituents  for  this  type  of  project. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had 
many  inquiries  and  proposals  regarding 
the  development  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery system.  This  bill  will  direct  the  VA 
Administrator  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  93d  Congress  concerning  the 
criteria  which  should  govern  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System  including  the  concept 
of  regional  cemeteries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
passed  by  this  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  remiss  in  commending  only  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  for 
his  fine  work  in  developing  this  veterans' 
legislation.  I  should  also  in  my  earlier 
remarks  have  commended  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
his  work  also.  I  know  the  gentleman  was 
always  present  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation,  and  certainly  my  commenda- 
tion and  congratulations  go  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  also. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  might  say  this  work  was 
begun  when  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Rutherford  was  on  the  committee. 
We  have  attempted  to  continue  his  work. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  proposed  legislation  that 
would  limit  the  amount  of  space  that  any 
one  individual  may  be  allocated  in 
Arlington  Cemetery? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  would  limit  the  amoimt  of 
space,  but  in  any  case,  Arlington  is  filling 
so  rapidly  those  eligible  now  under  the 
statute  will  be  lucky  to  get  one  burial 
plot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  spouse 
and  other  dependent  members  of  the 
ordinary  family  will,  in  the  future,  have 
to  be  buried  in  tiers  rather  than  in  sepa- 
rate spaces.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  still  nothing 
to  limit  certain  individuals  from  getting 
all  the  space  in  Arlington  Cemetery  that 
their  families  might  desire.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  nothing  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  hoping  when  the 
Veterans'  Administration  gives  their  sur- 
vey to  the  Congress  that  this  matter  will 
be  covered. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  stand  on  this 
matter.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are 
vitally  interested  in  southern  New  Jer- 
sey in  obtaining  some  additional  land  for 
the  Beverly  National  Cemetery.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Beverly  Cemetery 
has  been  closed  out  except  for  the  fam- 
ilies now  occupying  some  of  the  spaces. 
The  Congressman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe)  and  I  have  a  bill  in  that  would  have 
somebody  find  some  additional  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beverly  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  our  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assistance  in  that  matter. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  question? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any 
plan  to  claim  any  portion  of  the  burial 
space  in  Arlington  Cemetery  that  was 
wrongfully  allocated  because  it  is  far  be- 
yond any  conscionable  need  and  will  de- 
prive veterans  of  final  resting  places 
there? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  none. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  H.R.  12674,  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act  of  1972,  and  urge  its 
passage. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  vari- 
ous Federal  cemetery  systems  are  frag- 
mented in  site  locations,  administra- 
tively complex,  inadequate  to  handle  eli- 
gible interments,  and  inequitable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Nation's  veterans.  The 
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fact  that  since  1967  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  has  been  closed  for  veteran 
burials,  except  for  certain  "VIP"  classi- 
fications, has  brought  the  whole  prob- 
lem to  national  attention. 

Additionally,  it  has  been  obvious  that 
the  present  meager  $250  allowance  for 
burial  and  funeral  expenses,  which  has 
not  been  increased  since  1958,  is  totally 
inadequate  in  reducing  current  demands 
for  burials  in  national  cemeteries  and 
encouraging  more  local  burials.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  done  a  com- 
mendable job  in  setting  forth  a  basic 
restructuring  of  the  national  cemeteries 
system  and  creating  a  more  rational  and 
equitable  policy  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  servicemen  and  veterans  who 
have  fought  for  and  served  this  Nation. 
H.R.  12674  provides  for  a  consolida- 
tion of  cemeteries  into  one  system  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  that  90  percent  of  the 
interments  in  national  cemeteries  are 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  the  VA 
is  the  most  logical  and  appropriate  ad- 
ministering agency. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  burial  al- 
lowance to  $400  for  veterans  not  buried 
in  a  national  cemetery,  and  perhaps  most 
important  to  a  permanent  resolution  to 
the  overall  problem  directs  the  VA  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  and 
make  recommendations  early  next  year 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  a 
national  cemetery  system  including  the 
concept  of  regional  cemeteries. 

H.R.  12674  is  landmark  legislation  and 
requires  prompt  consideration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the   distinguished   gentleman,  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  a  question.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  represent  an  area 
that  contains,  not  even  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Arlington,  no  more  historical  or 
no  more  hallowed  ground  for  veterans 
and  soldiers  than  Fort  Sam  Houston  Na- 
tional Bxirial  Park  in  San  Antonio.  We 
have  had  a  problem  I  have  discussed  with 
the  gentleman.  The  question  I  have  is. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  preclude  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton National  Cemetery  from  continuing 
as  such? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  is  not. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Fort  Sam  Houston  National  Cemetery  be- 
cause it  represents  a  unique  case.  Expan- 
sion of  this  cemetery  has  been  barred  be- 
came of  the  existing  freeze  policy.  Yet 
Government-owned  land  exists  for  this 
expansion,  and  in  fact  use  of  this  land — 
some  15  or  more  acres — ^has  long  been  in- 
tended for  cemetery  purposes.  Ironically, 
it  would  cost  the  Govermnent  nothing  to 
acquire  land  enough  to  keep  this  ceme- 
tery in  operation  for  many  more  years, 
beyond  the  projected  closing  date  of  1977. 
Therefore,  I  am  heartened  by  the  gentle- 
vaaxi's  assurance  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  permit  the  continued  operation  of  this 
cemetery. 


I  believe  that  the  Fort  Sam  Houston 
National  Cemetery  should  be  expanded. 
Its  expansion  would  provide  burial  space 
for  veterans  at  a  cost  less  than  would  be 
possible  through  any  other  means,  since 
the  planned  expansion  would  involve  the 
use  of  land  already  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  designated  for  cemetery  use. 
It  is  only  an  accident  that  the  freeze  pol- 
icy, which  was  intended  to  remedy  a 
problem  wholly  unrelated  to  the  case  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  happened  to  affect  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  presently  adminis- 
ters and  maintains  the  American  mili- 
tary cemeteries,  monuments,  and  memo- 
rials on  foreign  soil. 

The  bill  before  us  continues  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
However,  the  commission  is  transferred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration . 

Some  citizens,  knowing  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Commission,  have  expressed 
a  very  real  concern  that  the  proposed 
transfer  will  result  in  a  deterioration  of 
the  American  cemeteries  on  foreign  soil. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read 
you  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
whose  son  is  buried  in  Margraten,  Hol- 
land. She  writes: 

I  have  learned  that  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  has  placed  a  provision  In 
the  National  Cemetery  BUI  (H.R.  12674)  thAt 
would  reassign  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  to  the  control  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  In  lieu  of  Its  present 
position  of  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UnlteC  States. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Inclusion 
of  the  American  Battle  Monvunents  Com- 
mission In  this  bill  and  believe  It  Is  not  In 
the  best  Interests  of  our  oountry.  I  ask  that 
you  vote  against  this  provision. 

I  have  visited  the  American  Military 
Cemetery  In  Margraten,  Holland,  where  my 
son  Is  burled.  It  Is  comforting  t»  know  what 
our  government  is  doing  In  giving  perpetual 
care,  and  the  gooC  Job  the  American  Battle 
Monument  Commission  Is  doing.  To  change 
anything  that  would  place  this  program  in 
jeopardy  would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  I 
therefore  ask  your  support  In  maintaining 
the  American  BatUe  Monuments  Commis- 
sion under  its  present  direction. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Helxmz  Mttkpht. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mrs.  Muiphy 
that  we  should  not  take  any  action  which 
would  jeopardize  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  her  any  as- 
surance that  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Commission  will  be  continued? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  bill  ex- 
pands the  authority  of  the  BatUe  Monu- 
ments Commission.  It  takes  nothing 
from  it.  The  members  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

This  merely  brings  the  whole  cemetery 
system  a  little  closer  together.  I  cannot 
feature  the  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion being  harmed  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  So.  in 
effect,  there  would  be  no  change  to  the 
detriment  of  the  system  so  ably  admin- 
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istered  by  the  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  my  opinion 
there  woiild  be  no  change  in  that  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  offer 
a  word  of  support  for  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act  of  1972. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  in 
this  Chamber  and  elsewhere,  there  is  no 
group  of  citizens  more  worthy  of  our 
consideration  and  assistance  than  the 
veterans  of  oiir  armed  services,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  several  excellent  pro- 
visions have  been  included  in  this  leg- 
islation which  we  are  considering  today. 

One  of  the  provisions  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  to  see  is  that  section  au- 
thorizing a  special  plot  allowance  of 
$150,  in  addition  to  the  present  allow- 
ance for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
$250,  payable  in  cases  in  which  veterans 
are  not  buried  in  a  national  or  other 
Federal  cemetery. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  many  of 
our  national  cemeteries  are  approach- 
ing capacity,  and  the  families  of  veterans 
are  having  to  turn  increasingly  to  pri- 
vate facilities,  causing  substantial  addi- 
tional expense.  This  additional  payment 
will  greatly  help  these  families. 

The  other  provisions,  which  have  been 
discussed  in  detail  here  today,  are  also 
generous  measures  designed  to  insure 
that  the  honor  the  American  veteran 
earned  in  life  is  maintained  after  his 
passing. 

More  than  a  century  has  passed  since 
President  Lincoln  first  issued  the  great 
national  commitment  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan."  I  am  grati- 
fied to  see  that  this  Congress  Is  still 
dedicated  to  that  commitment,  still  try- 
ing to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it,  as  this 
legislation  siu'ely  does. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HM.  12674, 
the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1972. 

Across  the  country,  veterans  are  being 
denied  their  right  to  burial  in  national 
cemeteries  of  their  choosing. 

In  California,  the  problem  is  especially 
acute.  There  are  over  3.1  million  veter- 
ans in  California  and  approximately  2 
million  in  southern  California. 

But,  what  facilities  do  we  have  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery? 

In  the  San  Diego  area,  there  is  Fort 
Rosecrans,  a  national  cemetery  operated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  This 
facility  was  closed  to  further  develop- 
ment in  1967. 

In  northern  California,  there  is  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery  located 
in  San  Brimo,  and  the  national  ceme- 
tery at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  cemetery  at  San  Bruno  was  closed 
in  1967,  and  the  cemetery  at  the  Pre- 
sidio was  closed  in  1962. 

The  only  remaining  cemetery  is  lo- 


cated in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Wadsworth 
Veterans  Center.  This  facility  is  expected 
to  close  for  further  development  in  1975. 
But,  presently,  it  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  area.  In  fact,  Mr.  Rufus  Wilson, 
Associate  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  testified  that  "with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  only  people  buried 
in  SawteUe — Wadsworth — are  those  who 
died  in  the  VA  hospital  there." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  those  veterans  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  who  served  honorably,  and 
would  like  to  be  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
their  families. 

I  am  shocked  by  reports  that  Cali- 
fornia veterans,  who  wish  to  be  interred 
in  a  national  cemetery,  are  being  buried 
as  far  away  as  Portland,  Oreg.,  or  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  I  introduced  H.R.  11465. 
After  the  tragic  earthquake  of  February 
1971,  which  demolished  the  Olive  View 
Veterans  Hospital  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  I  had  hoped  that  the  VA  would 
establish  a  cemetery  at  that  94-acre  site. 
However,  the  land  was  transferred  to  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  park. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  12674, 
would  undertake  a  revision  in  the  ceme- 
tery program  by  consolidating  all  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  military  post,  and 
Veterans'  Administration  cemeteries  un- 
der a  national  cemetery  system  wlthta 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  ad- 
justment is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
confusing  and  uncertain  conditions  pres- 
ently associated  with  the  national  ceme- 
tery program. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  directs  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  sub- 
mit his  recommendations  to  the  93d  Con- 
gress within  30  days  after  convening. 
This  study  will  focus  upon,  first,  the  cri- 
teria which  should  govern  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  national  ceme- 
tery system.  Second,  it  would  study  the 
relationship  of  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem to  other  burial  benefits  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  servicemen 
and  veterans.  Third,  this  study  will  spell 
out  the  stepato  be  taken  to  carry  out  the 
recommenda«)ns. 

An  import&t  provision  of  the  bill 
would  prevent  the  VA  from  transferring 
any  real  property  to  any  other  agency 
without  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

In  order  to  help  the  widow  and  the 
family  of  a  veteran  meet  the  expenses  of 
a  funeral  and  burial,  a  special  plot  allow- 
ance of  $150 — in  addition  to  the  present 
allowance  of  $250 — is  payable  in  any  case 
in  which  the  veteran  is  not  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
TEAGUE,  for  his  sincere  concern  for  the 
problems  in  this  area,  and  for  his  willing- 
ness to  come  to  grips  with  the  many 
deficiencies  inherent  in  the  system  as  It 
is  presently  constituted. 

I  feel  that  the  proposal,  H.R.  12674,  is 
a  major  step  toward  shaping  the  frame- 
work of  a  Federal  cemetery  policy  that 
will  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  their  families. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  continue 
to  keep  In  close  contact  with  the  VA  in 
order  to  develop  a  program  which  will 
alleviate  the  problems  in  the  southern 
California  area  by  establishing  a  national 
cemetery  In  Los  Angeles  County. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  H.R.  12674,  the 
National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  HJR.  12674,  the  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  Act.  I  do  so  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion recommended  against  favorable 
consideration  of  my  two  bills,  HJR.  9984, 
which  would  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery In  Broward  or  Dade  Coimty,  Fla., 
and  H.R.  10027,  which  would  establish  a 
national  cemetery  elsewhere  In  the  State 
of  Florida. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  objected 
to  my  bills  on  the  basis  that  until  the 
policy  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the 
National  Cemetery  System  has  been  re- 
solved. It  Is  premature  to  consider  any 
measure  proposing  the  expansion  of  that 
system. 

In  fairness,  our  national  cemetery  pro- 
gram was  not  originally  planned.  Federal 
agencies  and  officials  did  not  originally 
grant  the  right  of  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  to  all  who  served  honorably  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  There  was  no  assess- 
ment of  the  total  impact  of  isolated 
policy  decisions  to  embrace  the  many 
categories  of  decedents  among  those  now 
eligible  for  burial.  In  fact,  no  action  was 
ever  taken  at  the  final  decision  level  to 
provide,  on  e.  continuing  basis,  the  re- 
sources needed  even  to  Implement  the 
law. 

At  last  some  action  Is  being  taken  to 
place  the  various  Federal  cemeteries  such 
as  post  cemeteries  of  garrisons.  Veterans' 
Administration  cemeteries,  and  Army 
National  Caneteries,  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  one  Federal  agency;  namely,  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Originally  the  purpose  of  Federal  cem- 
eteries was  simple.  Post  cemeteries  were 
used  to  bury  the  dead  at  Isolated  military 
posts.  Veterans  cemeteries  served  the  Na- 
tional Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers that  cared  for  the  veterans  disabled 
by  the  war,  and  national  cemeteries  were 
intended  for  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
who  died  in  battle  or  of  disease  in  the 
field  of  combat. 

Many  changes  have  occurred,  however, 
since  the  1800's  when  these  cemeteries 
first  were  established.  A  study  in  the  87th 
Congress  showed  that  fewer  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  persons  buried  in  national 
cemeteries  were  active-duty  soldiers  and 
their  families.  Instead  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  burials  were  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Further,  about  83  per- 
cent of  those  interred  lived  within  50 
miles  of  the  cemeteries  of  their  burial, 
indicating  a  close  relationship  between 
proximity  and  the  use  made  of  national 
cemeteries.  Again,  about  83  percent  of 
all  burials  regularly  occur  in  11  national 
cemeteries  near  large  cities. 

This  inequitable  distribution  of  exist- 
ing cemeteries,  the  wide  variation  in  the 
size  of  installations,  the  heavy  concen- 
trations of  workload  in  a  comparatively 
small  niunber  of  cemeteries,  and  the  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  persons 
now  eligible  for  burial,  and  Uie  availabil- 
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ity  of  gravesites  is  a  grave  Injustice  to 
most  veterans  and  their  families. 

Florida,  as  you  know,  is  an  attractive 
place  for  our  citizens  to  retire.  Many  re- 
tired military,  as  well  as  veterans  of 
either  World  War  I  or  World  War  n, 
have  found  their  way  to  Florida  to  live 
out  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  mild 
climate  and  the  casual  style  of  living 
eases  the  weight  of  time.  For  many,  the 
most  important  thing  they  want  to  be 
remembered  for  is  their  service  to  their 
country  in  the  military.  The  part  of  those 
that  served  in  the  military  in  securing 
liberty  and  a  democratic  way  of  life  for 
themuselves,  and  all  other  citizens  of  our 
country,  is  the  memory  they  cherish 
most.  I  feel  It  is  only  fitting  that  national 
cemeteries  be  made  available  to  them 
in  recognition  of  the  valor  of  their  deeds. 
Further,  I  feel  it  is  important  that  these 
cemeteries  be  located  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  residents  of  the  family  to  honor 
them  in  death  for  their  service  to  our 
country. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  national 
cemetery  in  Florida  is  Barrancas  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Warrington,  Fla.  This 
cemetery  has  only  777  available  grave- 
sites,  while  the  projected  deaths  of  vet- 
erans in  Florida  in  fiscal  year  1972  is 
11,000.  Further,  the  projected  cimiulative 
number  of  veteran  deaths  in  Florida  by 
the  fiscal  year  2000,  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Is  743,000.  Cer- 
tainly, a  meager  777  gravesites  Is  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  meet  present  de- 
mands, and  only  a  token  for  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  present  national  cem- 
etery is  located  in  the  Florida  panhandle 
which  is  approximately  650  miles  north- 
west of  the  area  I  represent.  This  puts  It 
too  far  away  for  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  would  like  to  be  interred  In  a 
national  cemetery.  Broward  County,  Fla.. 
which  I  represent  is  one  of  the  three  fast- 
est growing  counties  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1970  UJ5.  census.  Much 
of  the  increase,  as  I  indicated  above,  is 
due  to  the  influx  of  retired  persons,  many 
of  whom  are  veterans.  There  are  more 
than  204,400  veterans  in  Dade  County, 
and  more  than  84,800  in  Broward 
County. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  HJR. 
12674,  the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of 
1972,  will  direct  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  submit  his  rec- 
ommendations to  the  93d  Congress  con- 
cerning the  criteria  which  should  govern 
the  development  and  operation  of  the 
national  cemetery  system.  Included  in 
this  study  will  be  the  concept  of  regional 
cemeteries,  the  relationship  between  that 
system  and  other  burial  benefits  provided 
servicemen  and  veterans,  and  Uie  steps 
to  be  taken  to  conform  the  existing  sys- 
tem to  the  recommended  criteria. 

If  all  veterans  are  to  have  equal  access 
to  national  cemeteries  as  they  should 
have,  then  it  is  time  we  took  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  although  Initial  legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  burial  in  national 
cemeteries  of  only  those  soldiers  who  died 
on  active  duty,  eligibility  has  been  ex- 
tended since  then  to  approximately  28 
million  veterans  and  some  of  their  de- 
pendents. For  this  reason,  these  ceme- 
teries .'hould  be  consolidated  under  the 


Veterans'  Administration  since  It  Is 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  the  total 
Interments  in  national  cemeteries  are 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  The  ad- 
ditional costs  created  by  H.R.  12674, 
above  the  customary  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering and  maintairdng  the  ceme- 
teries, are  those  incidental  to  the  transfer 
of  records  and  personnel,  and  costs  In- 
curred by  provicUng  for  burial  plot  allow- 
ances which  would  result  In  a  first-year 
cost  of  $39.6  million,  and  a  total  first  5- 
year  cost  of  $217.5  million. 

I  strongly  favor  this  legislation  because 
I  feel  that  it  moves  us  toward  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Federal  Government's  obli- 
gations to  provide  national  cemeteries  for 
our  veterans  who  wish  to  be  buried  In 
them. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  this  Hoxise  will 
promptly  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  measure  now  before  us,  KM.  12674, 
the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1972. 

In  substance  this  measure  provides  for 
the  transfer,  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, of  the  responsibility  for  admlnstra- 
tion  of  practically  all  Federal  cemetery 
activity;  authorizes  a  plot  allowance  of 
$150.  in  addition  to  the  present  aUowance 
for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  in  any 
case  in  which  a  veteran  is  not  buried  in  a 
nationsd  or  other  Federal  cemetery;  and 
extends  authority  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide,  upon  request,  a 
headstone  or  marker  for  unmarked  vet- 
erans' graves.  The  bill  further  directs 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  conduct 
a  study  and  submit  recoinmendations  to 
the  Congress,  very  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  93d  Congress,  concerning 
methods  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
national  cemetery  system.  Including 
the  concept  of  regional  cemeteries,  the 
relationship  of  the  new  cemetery  sys- 
tem to  other  veterans'  and  servicemen's 
burial  benefits,  and  the  stepts  neces- 
sary to  expedite  the  conformity  of  the 
present  system  to  the  new  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  bill  for  increased  as- 
sistance to  families  in  the  overall  burial 
expenses  of  a  veteran  and  the  projection 
of  the  establishment  of  regional  ceme- 
teries, particularly  in  our  New  England 
area  where  we  have  long  advocated  such 
establishment,  are  timely  and  unques- 
tionably in  the  national  interest.  In  sub- 
stance and  in  projection  the  wholesome 
improvements,  affecting  our  veterans 
and  servicemen,  contained  in  this  meas- 
iu«  are  long  overdue  and  I  believe  they 
merit  the  resounding  approval  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  both  the 
91st  and  92d  Congresses,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  wholehearted  support  of  HJl. 
12674,  which  would  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  System  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  early  1969  when  I 
first  Introduced  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, since  1966,  uncommitted  gravesites 
at  seven  national  cemeteries  have  been 
exhausted.  I  am  sure  that  this  situation 
has  grown  worse  in  the  intervening 
3  years.  Moreover,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  one  time  estimated  that  an 


additional   21   national   cemeteries   will 
become  inactive  by  1975. 

This  increasing  scarcity  of  gravesites 
amply  demonstrates  the  need  for  the 
comprehensive  program  of  administra- 
tion and  expansion  that  this  bill  would 
provide.  Important  in  this  regard  is  a 
provision  of  the  bill  directing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  93d  Con- 
gress regarding  the  development  and 
further  expansion  of  the  cemetery  sys- 
tem. 

I  also  applaud  the  authorization  of  a 
special  plot  allowance  of  $150  for  the 
burial  of  a  veteran  in  a  place  not  desig- 
nated as  a  national  or  other  Federal  cem- 
etery. Hopefully  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  will  help  ease  the  currently 
immanageable  demand  for  burials  in 
existing  national  cemeteries. 

I  have  been  attempting  since  1965  to 
have  a  national  cemetery  established  in 
New  England.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
Is  a  necessary  first  step  for  the  reassess- 
ment of  the  need  for  additional  ceme- 
teries not  only  in  New  England  but 
throughout  the  Nation  as  well.  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  a  bill  which  will,  if 
passed,  benefit  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  have  sacrificed  some  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  some 
their  lives,  for  their  country.  HH.  12674, 
the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1972,  not 
only  brings  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem under  th<"  Veterans'  Adminlstation. 
but  it  requires  the  Director  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  system  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
93d  Congress. 

This  study  will  include  the  criteria 
which  should  govern  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  national  cemetery 
system,  including  the  concept  of  re- 
gional cemeteries;  the  relationship  of 
the  National  Cemetery  System  to  other 
biirial  benefits  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  veterans;  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  conform  the  existing  sys- 
tem to  the  recommended  criteria. 

The  study  Is  important  at  this  time 
because  it  is  a  possible  first  step  in  the 
revision  and  expansion  of  the  system. 
We  are  all  aware  that  our  national  cem- 
etery system  is  woefully  Inadequate. 
Many  of  the  cemeteries  are  filled  to 
capacity,  while  many  more  are  rapidly 
approaching  that  state.  In  addition, 
many  areas  of  the  country  have  no  fa- 
cilities at  all  convenient  for  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  especially  true  of 
New  EIngland.  For  many  years  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  this  area  of  our  coun- 
try. Arlington,  Va.  Is  still  the  closest  place 
where  there  Is  any  space  available  for 
those  who  has  served  their  country  from 
New  Englalhd.  Even  there,  however,  the 
space  is  severely  limited  with  the  re- 
maining gravesites  reserved  for  long- 
term  veterans  or  those  who  have  died 
in  Vietnam. 

But  even  if  there  were  more  space 
available  in  Arlington,  it  would  be  a 
hardship  on  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
a  deceased  veteran  to  require  them  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit  the 
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gravesite  and  to  pay  their  proper  re- 
spects. This  in  efifect  is  denying  our  vet- 
erans a  right  which  has  been  granted 
them  and  leaves  unfulfilled  a  promise 
ttiat  our  Nation  lias  made  to  those  who 
have  fought  for  her. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  study  provided 
for  in  this  bill  today  will  recommend  the 
establishment  of  more  national  ceme- 
teries. Something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
vide our  veterans  with  the  burial  so  many 
desire  and  all  deserve;  in  a  place  of 
honor,  a  national  cemetery. 

Another  important  part  of  this  bill  is 
the  provision  for  a  special  $150  plot  al- 
lowance for  veterans  who  either  cannot 
or  do  not  wish  to  be  buried  in  national 
cemeteries.  The  rising  cost  of  burial  ex- 
penses makes  this  addition  to  the  $250 
reimbursement  allowance  for  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  a  necessary  and  hu- 
mane step.  This  is  especially  true  in  light 
of  the  crisis  in  the  national  cemetery 
system. 

;  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  National  Cemetery  Act  of  1972  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12674,  the  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  Act. 

In  Maryland,  there  is  no  space  avail- 
able in  national  cemeteries.  California 
and  New  England  face  the  same  prob- 
lem. Within  10  years,  there  will  be  no 
more  space  available  in  17  out  of  the  50 
veterans'  cemeteries  now  open  in  the 
United  States.  Veterans  in  these  areas 
will  have  to  be  transported  to  other 
States  in  order  to  be  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  pays 
$250  toward  burial  of  a  veteran  in  a  pri- 
vate cemetery,  but  this  amount  rarely 
covers  the  cost  of  a  private  burial.  Our 
veterans  deserve  a  fairer  deal. 

This  legislation  will  show  America's 
appreciation  to  those  deserving  men  who 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  12674,  the 
National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1972.  This  bill 
is  long  overdue  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
receive  our  overwhelming  endorsement. 

I  believe  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  been  able  to  develop  a  realistic, 
effective  bill  that  permits  us  to  rapidly 
resolve  the  problems  facing  our  national 
cemetery  system. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  that  for 
each  available  burial  plot  in  a  national 
cemetery,  there  are  more  than  100  eligible 
veterans.  This  does  not  even  include 
eligible  dependents. 

The  value  of  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  is  in  its  dual  approach  to  this 
growing  problem.  First,  it  requires  an  in- 
depth,  comprehensive  analysis  to  be  made 
of  the  cemetery  system  which  will  per- 
mit a  complete  evaluation  of  the  criteria 
which  should  govern  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  national  cemeteiy 
system. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
needed  increase  in  the  burial  allowance. 
This  $150  plot  allowance — in  addition  to 
the  present  allowance  for  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  of  $250 — is  payable  in 
any  case  in  which  the  veteran  Is  not 
buried  in  a  Federal  cemetery.  This 
amount  more  fully  reflects  modem  burial 
costs. 


I  am  convinced  that  any  study  of  the 
existing  cemeteries  will  clearly  show  the 
need  to  expand  the  system.  No  additions 
have  been  made  in  over  20  years  and 
over  two-thirds  of  the  existing  facilities 
are  products  of  the  Civil  War. 

During  the  study  authorized  by  the  bill 
we  are  considering,  I  will,  or  get  the  VA 
to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  creating  a 
new  national  cemetery  in  the  Redwood 
empire  of  California.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  in  my  judgment, 
that  a  sacred  resting  grounds  for  oiu: 
veterans  be  located  in  or  near  the  ca- 
thedral-like Redwood  groves  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  of  a  new 
national  cemetery  in  northern  California 
as  well  as  the  issue  of  modernization  of 
the  national  cemetery  system  with  many, 
many  memljers  of  veterans  groups  in  my 
congressional  district.  They  have  been 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  concepts 
embodied  in  H.R.  12674. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  H.R.  12674. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
12674,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  tsiken. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  4,  not  voting  116,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  186] 
YEAS— 312 


Adams 

Brown,  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Ohio 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson, 

Broyhin.  N.C. 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Dellenback 

Anderson,  HI. 

Buchanan 

Denholm 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Dennis 

Annunzlo 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dent 

Archer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Derwlnskl 

Arends 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Devlne 

Ashley 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dickinson 

Aspln 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dlngell 

Aspinall 

Byron 

Donohue 

BadlUo 

Cabell 

Dom 

Baker 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Downing 

Barrett 

Carlson 

Drinan 

Beglch 

Carney 

Duncan 

Bennett 

Carter 

du  Pont 

Bergland 

Casey.  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Belts 

Chamberlain 

Eckhardt 

Bevlll 

Clausen, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Blaggl 

DonH. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Blester 

Cleveland 

Ellberg 

Blackburn 

Collier 

Erlenborn 

Blatnlk 

Collins,  Tex. 

Esch 

Boggs 

Colmer 

Evans,  Colo. 

Boiling 

Conable 

FasceU 

Bradenaas 

Conover 

Plndley 

Brasco 

Corman 

Pish 

Brinkley 

Cotter 

Fisher 

Brooks 

Coughim 

Plood 

Broomfleld 

CxUver 

Flynt 

Brotzman 

Daniel.  Va. 

Poley 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

.  Lent 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ford, 

Link 

Rosenthal 

William  D. 

Long,  Md. 

Rostenkowskl 

Porsythe 

McClure 

Roush 

Fountain 

McColUster 

Roy 

Preiser 

McCormack 

Ruth 

Prenzel 

McDade 

Ryan 

Prey 

McDonald, 

Sandman 

Pulton 

Mich. 

Satterfleld 

Fuqua 

McEwen 

Saylor 

Garmatz 

McFall 

Scherle 

Gaydos 

McKay 

Schneebeli 

Gettys 

McKevltt 

Schwengel 

Glalmo 

Mahon 

Scott 

Goldwater 

MallUard 

Sebellus 

Gonzalez 

Mallary 

Selberllng 

GoodUng 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Grasso 

Martin 

Slkes 

Gray 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Slsk 

Green,  Pa. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Skubltz 

Griffiths 

Matsunaga 

Slack 

Gross 

Mayne 

Smith,  Calif. 

Haley 

MazzoU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hall 

Meeds 

Snyder 

Hamilton 

Melcher 

Spence 

Hammer- 

Metcalfe 

Staggers 

schmldt 

Michel 

Stanton, 

Hanley 

Mlkva 

J.  William 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stanton, 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mills.  Ark. 

James  V. 

Harrington 

Mills.  Md. 

Steed 

Harsha 

Mlnlsh 

Steele 

Harvey 

MitcheU 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Hastings 

MlzeU 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Hathaway 

Mollohan 

Stephens 

Hays 

Monagan 

Stratton 

B6bert 

Montgomery 

Sullivan 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Morgan 

Symington 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Talcott 

Heinz 

Murphy,  111. 

Taylor 

Henderson 

Myers 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Natcher 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Nedzl 

Terry 

HUIls 

Nelsen 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Hogan 

Nichols 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Horton 

Obey 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hosmer 

O'Hara 

Tbone 

Howard 

Patten 

tJdall 

Hull 

Pelly 

Ullman 

Hungate 

Perkins 

Vander  Jagt 

Hunt 

Peyser 

Vanlk 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Vlgorlto 

Ichord 

Pike 

Waggonner 

Jacobs 

Plrnls 

Wampler 

Jarman 

Poage 

Ware 

Johnson,  Calif 

Poff 

Whalen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Powell 

White 

Jones,  Ala. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Whltehurst 

Jones,  N.O. 

Price,  m. 

WlUlams 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Price,  Tex. 

Winn 

Karth 

Puclnskl 

Wolff 

Kastenmeler 

PurceU 

Wright 

Kazen 

Qule 

Wyatt 

Keating 

QuUlen 

Wydler 

Kee 

RandaU 

WyUe 

Keith 

Rarlck 

Wyman 

Kemp 

Rees 

Yates 

King 

Reid 

Yatron 

Kluczynskl 

Reuss 

Young,  Fla. 

Koch 

Rlegle 

Young,  Tex. 

Kuykendall 

Roberts 

Zablockl 

Kyi 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Zlon 

Landnim 

Roe 

Zwacb 

una 

Lennon 

Roncallo 
NATS— 4 

Bray 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Wiggins 

Crane 

NOT  vormo— ii« 

Abbltt 

ChlshoUn 

Gallagher 

Abemethy 

Clancy 

Gibbons 

Abourezk 

CTark 

Green,  Oreg. 

Abzug 

Clawson,  Del 

Orlffln 

Alexander 

Clay 

Orover 

Anderson, 

OoUlns.  ni. 

Oubser 

Tenn. 

Conte 

Gude 

Andrews, 

Conyers 

Hagan 

N.Dak. 

Curlln 

Halpem 

Ashbrook 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hanna 

Baring 

Danlelson 

Hawkins 

Belcher 

Davis,  Ga. 

Helstoskl 

Bell 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hollfleld 

Bingham 

Dellums 

Jonas 

Blanton 

Dlggs 

Kyroe 

Boland 

Dow 

Landgrebe 

Bow 

Dowdy 

Leggett 

Burton 

Dulskl 

Lloyd 

Caffery 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Camp 

Eshleman 

Lujan 

Cederberg 

Flowers 

McClory 

Celler 

Frellnghuysen 

McCloskey 

Chappell 

Gallflanakls 

McCuUoch 
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McKlnney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Moorhead 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nix 

O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 


Pettis 

Podell 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Railsback 

Hangel 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 


Shipley 
Shoup 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Tlernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Whalley 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  O'NeiU  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Oaliflanakls  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  lUl- 
nols. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rodlno. 

Mr.  OaUagher  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenn- 
essee. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr,  Bingham  with  Mr.  Blanton. 
Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 
Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson. 
Mr.  Rousselot  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  McCullocb. 
Mr.  Frellngbuysen  with  Mr.  Bcbmlts. 
Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Oude  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  WldnaU  with  Mr.  MeOIory. 
Mr.  Coughlln  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  7117,  TO  AMEND  THE  FISHER- 
MEN'S PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  7117)  to 
amend  the  Fishermoi's  Protective  Act 
of  1967  to  expedite  the  reimbursement 
of  U.S.  vessel  owners  for  charges 
paid  by  them  for  the  release  of  ves- 
sels and  crews  illegally  seized  by  for- 
eign countries,  to  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions therein  relating  to  the  collection 
of  claims  against  such  foreign  countries 
for  amounts  so  reimbursed  and  for  cer- 
tain other  amounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Garmatz,  Dingell,  and  Pelly. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  FISHERIES  ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9501)  to  amend  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  9501 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENT    OF    THE    NORTH 
PACIFIC  FISHERIES  ACT  OF  1964 

Sec.  101.  The  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of 
1954  (hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Act")  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 7  as  section  8  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  6  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and 
enforce  aU  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, this  Act,  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  such 
functions  he  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  Convention  and  this  Act,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he 
may  cooperate  with  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  government  of  any  party  to  the 
Convention.  He  sliall  adopt  such  regulations 
on  consultation  with  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion and  they  shaU  apply  only  to  stocks  of 
fish  In  the  Convention  area  north  of  the 
parallel  of  north  latitude  of  48  degrees  and 
30  minutes.  No  such  regulations  shall  apply 
In  the  Convention  area  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  with  respect  to 
sockeye  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  nerka)  or 
pink   salmon    (Oncorhynchus   gorbuscha) .". 

Sec.  102.  Section  8  of  the  Act  as  amended — 

(1>  by  redesignating  such  section  as  sec- 
tion 9; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d),  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e),  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  each 
place  It  appears  in  subsections  (c) ,  (d) ,  and 
(e),  as  BO  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section,  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
at  each  such  place  "subsection  (b)";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
9.",  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section,  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"  (a)  Enforcement  activities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  relating  to  vessels  en- 
gaged In  fishing  and  subject  to  the  jtiris- 


dictlon  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pri- 
marily the  responsibUity  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  The  Secretarj-  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  procedures 
and  methods  of  enforcement  pursuant  to 
articles  9  and  10  of  the  Convention.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  9  of  the  Act  Is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (f)  of  section  9,  as  so 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  104.  Section  10  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
(e) ,  and  (f ) ,  respectively: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (c).  as  so  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section, 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  at  each  place 
"subsection  (b)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Sec 
10."  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  fishing  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  of  any  order  of  a  court  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  11  of  this  Act;  to  ship, 
transport,  purchase,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  im- 
port, export,  or  have  in  custody,  possession, 
or  control  any  fish  taken  or  retained  Ui  vio- 
lation of  any  such  regulation  or  order;  to 
fail  to  make,  keep,  submit,  or  furnish  any 
record  or  report  required  of  him  by  such 
regulation,  or  to  refuse  to  permit  any  offi- 
cer authorized  to  eiiforce  such  regulations 
to  Inspect  such  record  or  report  at  any  rea- 
sonable time.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  do  any  act  prohibited  or  fall 
to  do  any  act  required  by  any  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

Sec  105.  Section  11  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a),  (b), 
or  (o) "  In  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b) ,  (c) . 
or  (d)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  in 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (e) "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)"  In 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (f ) ";  and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  of  such 
section  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(d)  Any  person  violating  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  for  a  first  offense  not  more  than 
$500  and  for  a  subsequent  offense  committed 
within  five  years  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
for  such  subsequent  offense  the  court  may 
order  forfeited,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  fish 
taken  by  such  person,  or  the  fishing  gear 
involved  In  such  fishing,  or  both,  or  the  mon- 
etary value  thereof.  Such  forfeited  fish  or 
fishing  gear  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  court.". 

Sbo.  106.  Section  12  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  la.  (a)  Any  duly  authorized  en- 
forcen>ent  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  any  Coast  Ouard  officer; 
any  United  States  marshal  or  deputy 
United  States  marshal;  any  customs  officer; 
and  any  other  person  authorized  to  enforce 
the  proTlsiona  of  the  Convention,  this  Act, 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  have  power  without  warrant  or  other 
process  to  arrest  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  commit- 
ting in  his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of 
the  Convention  or  of  this  Act,  or  of  the 
regulations    Issues    pursuant    thereto,    and 
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to  take  such  person  Immediately  for  ex> 
aminatlon  before  a  Justice  or  judge  or  any 
other  official  designated  In  section  3041  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  and  shall 
have  power,  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess, to  search  any  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  when  he 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
vessel  is  engaging  In  fishing  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  or  this 
Act,  or  the  regulations  Issued  pvirsuant 
thereto.  Any  person  authorized  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  this  Act, 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  have  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or 
process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  have  power  with  a  search 
warrant  to  search  any  vessel,  vehicle,  per- 
son, or  place  at  any  time.  The  judges  of  the 
United  States  district  courts  and  the  United 
States  magistrates  may.  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  upon  proper  oath  or 
affirmation  shoviring  probable  caiise,  issue 
warrants  In  all  such  cases.  Any  person  au- 
thorized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention,  this  Act,  or  the  regiilatlona 
Issued  pursuant  thereto  may,  except  In  the 
case  of  a  first  offense,  seize,  whenever  and 
wherever  lawfully  found,  all  fish  taken  or 
retained,  and  all  fishing  gear  involved  in 
fishing,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  or  this  Act  or  to  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto.  Any  property  so 
seized  shall  not  be  disposed  of  except  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
jvirlsdiction  or  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or.  If  perishable.  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2464  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
when  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  process  In 
rem  is  Issued  In  any  cause  under  this  section, 
the  marshal  or  other  officer  shaU  stay  the 
execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge  any 
property  seized  if  the  process  has  been  levied, 
on  receiving  from  the  claimant  of  the  prop- 
erty a  bond  or  stipulation  for  double  the 
value  of  the  property  with  sufficient  surety 
to  be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  district 
court  havmg  Jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  con- 
ditioned to  deliver  the  property  seized.  If 
condemned,  without  Impairment  In  value  or. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  pay  Its 
equivalent  value  In  money  or  otherwise  to 
answer  the  decree  of  the  court  In  such  cause. 
Such  bond  or  stipulation  shall  be  returned 
to  the  court  and  Judgment  thereon  against 
both  the  principal  and  sureties  may  be  re- 
covered in  event  of  any  break  of  the  condi- 
tions thereof  as  determined  by  the  coiurt.". 
Sec.  107.  (a)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  9 
of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  102 
of  this  title,  strike  out  "Coast  Guard  In  co- 
operation with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Cvistome"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

(b)  In  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  sections 
of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  102 
of  this  title,  strike  out  "Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'TDepart- 
ment  of  Commerce". 

(c)  In  subsection  (f)  of  section  9  of  the 
Act,  as  so  redesignated  oy  section  103  of  this 
title,  and  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  18  of 
such  Act,  strike  out  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Commerce". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  be 
represented  on  the  Commission  by  not  more 
than  four  United  States  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  to  serve  at 
his  pleasure:  except  that  after  January  1, 
1973,  (1)  each  United  States  Commissioner 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  office  of  not 
to  exceed  four  years,  but  la  eligible  for  re- 


appointment; and  (2)  any  United  States 
Commissioner  may  be  appointed  for  a  lesser 
term  If  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  term  of 
office  of  not  more  than  one  Commissioner 
will  expire  In  any  one  year.  Of  such  Com- 
missioners, who  shall  receive  no  comp>ensa- 
tlon  for  their  services  as  Commissioners,  one 
shall  be  an  official  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  each  of  the  others  shall  be  a 
person  residing  In  a  State,  the  residents  of 
which  maintain  a  substantial  fishery  In  the 
Convention  area. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may 
designate  from  time  to  time  Alternate  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Commission.  An 
Alternate  United  States  Commissioner  may 
exercise,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Conunlsslon 
or  of  the  United  States  Section  or  of  the  Ad- 
visory Conunittee  established  pursuant  to 
section  4,  aU  powers  and  duties  of  a  United 
States  Commissioner  In  the  absence  of  a  duly 
designated  Commissioner  for  whatever  rea- 
son. The  number  of  such  Alternate  United 
States  Commissioners  that  may  be  designated 
for  any  such  meeting  shall  be  limited  to  the 
nxmiber  of  authorized  United  States  Com- 
missioners that  will  not  be  present.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(d) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "may" 
and  Insertlug  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(c)  Section  6  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  13(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Commission- 
ers" the  following:  "or  Alternate  Commis- 
sioners". 

TITLE    n— ALTERNATE    COMMISSIONERS 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  insure  appropriate 
representation  at  meetings  of  international 
fisheries  commissioners,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  of  the  Interior  as  appropriate 
may  designate  from  time  to  time  Alternate 
United  States  Commissioners  to  the  North 
Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission,  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission, 
the  International  Whaling  Commission,  the 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp 
In  the  Eastern  Gtilf  of  Mexico,  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas,  and  any  similar  commission 
(other  than  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  and  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission) established  pursuant  to  a  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other 
governments.  Alternate  United  States  Com- 
missioners may  exercise,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  respective  Conunlsslon  or  of  the  United 
States  Section  thereof,  all  powers  and  duties 
of  a  United  States  Commissioner  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  duly  designated  Commissioner  for 
whatever  reason.  The  number  of  such  Alter- 
nate United  States  Commissioners  that  may 
be  designated  for  any  such  meeting  shall  be 
limited  to  the  nxunber  of  authorized  United 
States  Commissioners  that  will  not  be  pres- 
ent. In  the  event  that  there  are  Deputy 
United  States  Commissioners  piursuant  to 
the  convention  or  statute,  such  Deputy 
United  States  Commissioners  shall  have 
precedence  over  any  Alternate  Commission- 
ers so  designated  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Sec  202.  Alternate  United  States  Com- 
missioners shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services.  They  may  be  paid  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
the  rates  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Act  of  1966  (16  VS.C.  934)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Tuna  Conventions  Act 
of  1950  (16  UjB.C.  964)  Is  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  High  Seas 
Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  was 
signed  in  Tokyo  on  May  9.  1952,  by  the 
countries  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan. 

The  Convention  has  as  its  purpose  to 
promote  and  coordinate  the  scientific 
studies  necessary  to  ascertain  the  con- 
servation measures  required  to  insure 
the  maximum  sustained  productivity  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  fisheries  re- 
sources of  Joint  interest  to  the  signatory 
nations. 

The  Convention  established  the  In- 
ternational Commission  for  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries.  The  Commission  is 
composed  of  three  national  sections,  each 
of  which  consists  of  not  more  than  four 
members  appointed  by  the  governments 
of  the  respective  signatory  nations. 

In  order  to  implement  the  U.S.  role  in 
the  Convention,  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  the  North  Pacific 
Rsheries  Act  of  1954.  In  brief,  the  origi- 
nal act  did  four  things:  It  provided  for 
U.S.  representation  on  the  Ccmunission — 
by  not  more  than  four;  it  established  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Committee — to  be  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
20 — and  set  forth  its  rights  and  func- 
tions; it  vested  in  the  Coast  Guard,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Customs. 
general  enforcement  authority;  and  it 
described  offenses  and  set  forth  penalties 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  now  contains  a  provision — sec- 
tion 12  of  the  act — which  Incorporates 
by  reference  sections  7  (a)  and  (b) ,  9, 10, 
and  11  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act.  These  provisions  provide  the 
authority  necessary  to  carry  out  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  occa- 
sioned in  part  by  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion handled  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee late  last  year  which  amended, 
among  other  sections,  those  sections  of 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act 
which  are  incorporated  In  the  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Act  by  reference.  These 
changes  have  the  inadvertent  effect  of 
modifying  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  State 
deemed  it  desirable  not  to  amend  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  with 
exceptions  for  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Act  incorporated  therein  by  ref- 
erence, but  to  insert  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions in  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
itself.  Including  those  provisions  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  appli- 
cable to  it  which  are  now  being  amended 
In  order  that  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Act  in  the  future  will  stand  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  State 
forwarded  to  you  Executive  Communica- 
tion No.  634  which  in  turn  was  forwarded 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  for  consideratloii.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
(m  Merchant  BCarlne  and  Fisheries,  Mr. 
Garhatz  introduced  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Executive  Ccon- 
mimlcation  in  the  form  of  HH.  9501. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  sections 
101  through  107  of  the  bill  would  ac- 
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complish  the  purpose  of  including  in  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  that  have  previously  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  act  by  reference.  These  sec- 
tions do  not  in  any  way  amend  the  sub- 
stance of  those  provisions;  they  are  all 
technical  in  nature. 

Section  108  would  make  substantive 
changes  in  the  act.  Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  would  change  the  way  in 
which  U.S.  Commissioners  to  the  Com- 
tidsslon  have  been  appointed  in  the  past. 
Heretofore,  such  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  President  and  the  Commis- 
sioners serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Subsection  (a)  would  provide,  that 
after  January  1, 1973,  such  appointments 
will  be  made  on  a  staggering  term  basis 
and  no  Commissioner  will  be  appointed 
for  a  period  of  more  than  4  years.  How- 
ever they  would  be  able  to  succeed  them- 
selves. 

Also  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
would  make  a  substantive  change  in  the 
act  in  that  it  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  designate  Al- 
ternate Commissioners  to  the  Commis- 
sion so  that  in  the  event  of  the  absoice 
of  a  regiUarly  appointed  Commissioner, 
the  United  States  would  be  assured  of 
full  representation  at  meetings  of  the 
Commission.  These  appointments  would 
be  made  <hi  a  case  by  case  basis  and 
would  be  limited  to  the  number  of  au- 
thorized U.S.  Commissioners  that  would 
not  be  present  at  any  scheduled  meet- 
ing. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would 
make  it  mandatory  that  the  Department 
of  State  pay  the  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  of  those  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee — ^not  to  exceed  three — that 
are  designated  by  the  committee  to  be  in 
attendsmce  at  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  service  would 
have  the  effect  of  providing  this  same 
courtesy  to  Alternate  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would 
repeal  section  5  of  the  act — at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— which  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  Commissioners  and  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  who  are  ap- 
pointed "frwn  private  life,"  in  general, 
exempt  from  the  conflict  of  interest  laws, 
as  provided  in  18  U.S.C.  202-209,  which 
provides  the  extent  to  which  the  conflict 
of  laws  apply  to  any  "special  Govern- 
ment employee." 

Title  n  of  the  biU  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing things:  Provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alternate  U.S.  Commissioners  to 
approximately^  12  other  Commissioners 
enumerated  in  the  bill;  the  pasonent  of 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  for  their 
services;  and  it  would  repeal  section  5 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Act  of  1956 
and  section  5  of  the  Tuna  Convention 
Acts  of  1950,  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  conflict  of  Interest 
laws  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  202-209  ap- 
plicable to  Commissioners  and  Advisory 
Committee  members  appointed  "from 
private  life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9501  received  favor- 


able departmental  reports  and  was  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I 
urge  Its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
9501,  a  bill  to  amend  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Act  of  1954.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  for  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  convention  entered  into 
force  on  June  12,  1953.  The  convention 
between  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan  was  prompted  by  the  continuing 
need  to  insure  the  maximum  sustained 
productivity  of  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  conven- 
tion provided  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Commission  composed 
of  four  representatives  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  central  theme 
of  the  Commission  is  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  will  recognize  the  established 
conservation  measures  of  the  respective 
nations  and  abstain  from  taking  those 
stocks  of  fish  which  are  of  particular 
significance  to  the  respective  parties  in 
the  designated  areas  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  convention  primarily  covers 
halibut,  herring,  and,  most  importantly, 
salmon. 

The  International  Commission  was 
established  to  perform  scientific  studies 
of  the  stocks  of  fish  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  to  determine  which  specifically 
qualify  under  the  abstention  principle. 
Based  upon  its  studies,  the  Commission 
recommends  to  the  contracting  parties 
the  conservation  measures  which  should 
be  taken  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
convention. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  is  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  convention 
to  enact  domestic  legislation  providing 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  convention 
with  respect  to  its  nationals.  The  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954  sets  forth 
the  necessary  mechanisms  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  U.S.  Commissioners, 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion, and  contains  necessary  enforcement 
provisions  to  insure  that  American  fish- 
ermen abide  by  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Since  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act 
and  its  implementing  legislation  followed 
by  several  years  the  adoption  of  the  In- 
ternational Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Convention,  It  was  considered  expedient 
to  incorporate  by  reference  into  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act,  much  of  the 
housekeeping  and  procedural  language 
of  the  earlier  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act. 

This  has,  however,  proved  cumbersome, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
two  conventions  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  enforcement  mech- 
anisms. The  principsJ  purpose  of  HJl. 
9501,  therefore,  is  to  incorporate  into  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  appropriate 
housekeeping  and  enforcement  provisions 
so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  NoiUiwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee  has 
amended  this  bill  in  several  important 


respects  which  will  insure  that  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  International  Commission 
functions  more  smoothly  and  receives  a 
periodic  infusion  of  new  ideas  and  view- 
points. To  accomplish  this,  your  com- 
mittee has  provided  that  the  expenses 
of  Advisors  and  Alternate  Commissioners 
who  are  authorized  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  permissive 
language  of  the  existing  law  has  acted  as 
a  restraint  upon  the  Advisors  who  on 
many  occasions  have  been  reluctant  to 
travel  great  distances,  for  example  Ja- 
pan, to  attend  meetings,  when  the  issue 
of  their  travel  expenses  has  been  unre- 
solved. If  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  of  these  Advisors,  they  ob- 
viously must  be  present  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Commission.  They  are  selected 
for  their  expertise,  without  regard  to 
their  ability  to  finance  such  trips. 

The  Commission  meets  annually  in  a 
city  of  one  of  the  three  contracting  par- 
ties. Only  when  the  Commission  meets  in 
Japan  will  this  involve  anything  more 
than  nominal  expenses.  To  insure  a  fresh 
viewpoint,  your  committee  has  amended 
the  bill  to  provide  for  a  4-year  term  on 
the  U.S.  section.  Heretofore,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  section  have  served  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time.  The  committee 
amendment  provides  that  a  new  Com- 
missioner will  be  appointed  each  year. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  9501  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  alternate  U.S.  Commis- 
sioners to  a  variety  of  international  fljsli 
commissions  which  do  not  now  provide 
for  the  designation  of  alternates  in  the 
case  of  the  aljsence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
regular  Commissioners. 

The  enforcement  provisions  set  forth 
in  HJl.  9501  are  similar  to  those  alreadb^ 
enacted  for  many  fishery  commissions. 
The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  the  primary  enforce- 
ment authority  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  is  one  of 
the  most  important  multilateral  efforts 
to  conserve  fishery  resources  that  we 
have  been  engaged  in.  H.R.  9501  will  in- 
sure that  U.S.  participation  in  the  con- 
vention will  continue  at  its  traditionally 
high  level  and  will  enjoy  an  even 
greater  degree  of  expertise  so  that  the 
U.S.  position  on  the  important  con- 
servation issues  before  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  will  have  even  greater 
weight.  I,  therefore,  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  ptissage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  (Mr.  Garhatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  9501.  This  legis- 
lation, which  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  also  has  received  favorable 
reports  from  the  concerned  Federal 
agencies. 

The  legislation  is  rather  complex,  and 
a  full  explanation  of  its  many  details  was 
presented     today    by    the    Honorable 
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John  D.  Dingell,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildiife  Conservation. 

Rather  than  confuse  the  issue  by  going 
into  additional  detail  on  tliis  legislation,  I 
prefer  to  make  a  general  observation  that 
the  bill  will  help  to  clarify  and  to  make 
more  effective  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  international  fishery  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  United  States 
with  other  fishing  nations  of  the  world. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  goals  out- 
lined in  Executive  Communication  No. 
634,  which  was  submitted  by  the  State 
Department.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  support  and  rapidly  pass  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
9501,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEAL  BEACH  NATIONAL  WTT.DT.TFE 
REFUGE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
10310)  to  establish  the  Seal  Beach  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  10310 

To  establish  the  Seal  Beach  National 

Wildlife  Refuge 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
establish  the  Seal  Beach  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
the  "refuge")  as  part  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  refuge  shall  consist  of  cer- 
tain lands,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  the 
United  States  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal 
Beach,  California. 

(b)  Upon  determination  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  refuge  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  Immediately  designate 
the  area  agreed  upon  as  the  refuge  by  pub- 
lication of  a  description  of  such  area  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(c)  That  portion  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia designated  pursuant  to  this  Act  sts  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  shall  be  transferred, 
without  consideration,  to  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  such  times  as  such  portion  is  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  excess  to 
its  needs. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  refuge  In  accordance  with  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Adminis- 


tration Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (80  Stat.  027; 
16  U.S.C.  668dd-668ee) ,  and  pursuant  to  plans 
which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated untU  the  close  of  June  30,  1977,  not 
to  exceed  $525,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  10310 
is  to  protect  and  preserve  a  valuable  salt 
water  marsh  and  estuarine  habitat  for 
migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife 
within  the  U.S.  Naval  Weapons  Station 
at  Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seal  Beach  Naval 
Weapons  Station  is  located  just  south  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  station  con- 
sists of  approximately  5,400  acres,  of 
which  approximately  700  acres  consists 
of  tidal  slough.  This  tidal  slough  is  the 
last  pristine  salt  water  marsh  on  the 
southern  California  coast. 

It  is  the  natural  spawning  and  nurs- 
ing area  for  such  game  fish  as  the  Cali- 
fornia halibut  and  diamond  turbot.  It  is 
the  feeding  and  resting  area  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  for  such  endangered 
species  as  the  light-footed  clapper  rail, 
California  least  tern,  and  the  brown 
pelican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  possible 
threat  of  the  construction  of  a  highway 
through  this  salt  marsh  area,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
California,  Craig  Hosmer,  along  with  16 
other  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
State  of  California,  all  of  whom  I  would 
like  to  highly  commend  at  this  time,  took 
the  initiative  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion that  is  designed  to  give  this  area  the 
protection  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Briefly  explained  H.R.  10310  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy — to  designate  certain 
lands  within  the  Seal  Beach  Naval 
Weapons  Station  as  a  national  wildlife 
refuge.  The  designated  lands  would  be 
transferred,  since  they  are  already  in 
Federal  ownership,  without  considera- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
such  lands  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System.  There  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $525,000  over  a  5-year  period  to 
carry  put  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  received  favor- 
able departmental  reports  and  all  wit- 
nesses testifying  at  the  hearings  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  The 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  unanimously  ordered  the  bill 
reported  to  the  House  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  a 
question. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding.  What  hap- 
pens at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  rules  of  the  House 
require  that  in  reporting  legislation  to 
the  House,  we  give  the  total  cost  antici- 
pated for  the  5-year  period.  The  commit- 
tee suggested  that  cost.  Frankly,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  succeeding  costs  v^ill 
be  rather  less  than  the  $525,000  in  that 
most  of  that  sum  is  for  construction 
work  and  work  necessary  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  marsh  and  it  will  not  be  re- 
petitive probably. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  so  much  refer- 
ring to  the  total  cost,  but  what  happens 
at  the  end  of  the  5  years? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  will  be  a  unit  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  system  and  will 
continue  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  it  not  admitted  at 
this  time  to  that  system? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  legislation  does  so 
provide  that  it  will  be  admitted  to  the 
refuge  system,  but  I  simply  gave  you  the 
estimated  cost  of  $525,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  that  represents  an 
additional  cost  to  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  system  for  the  administration. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  the  total  cost 
of  administering  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  particular  area  over 
a  5-year  period? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  then  it  wiU  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
the  total  cost  of  services,  administration, 
protection,  development,  and  all  of  the 
things  that  are  necessary  to  have  it  as  a 
viable  unit  of  the  refuge  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  think  it  is  much  more  worth  while 
than  the  bill  we  had  earlier  this  after- 
noon dealing  with  the  so-called  cultural 
center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa.  He  has  always  looked  with 
kindness  and  sympathy  at  the  conserva- 
tion bills  reported  by  our  committee  and 
I  appreciate  his  kindness. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
mer). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  for  his  prompt  action  on  H.R. 
10310,  which  will  establish  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  within  the  naval  weapons 
station  at  Seal  Beach,  Calif.  I  also  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dingell)  for  his  considerate  and 
interested  attention  to  this  legislation. 
Without  Ills  help  and  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly) 
who  has  been  equally  kind  and  helpful, 
we  could  not  have  progressed  so  swiftly. 

This  legislation  directs  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Navy  to  develop 
boundaries  for  a  Seal  Beach  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  within  the  Federal  prop- 
erty of  the  naval  weapons  station.  Since 
this  area  is  already  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  no  additional  expendi- 
ture for  land  acquisition  will  be  required. 
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and  there  will  be  no  interference  with 
the  Navy's  use  of  the  property  as  an 
ammunition  storage  depot. 

Since  1940,  this  area  has  been  a  wild- 
life refuge  in  practice,  if  not  in  law,  due 
to  Federal  ownership  and  the  Navy's 
conscientious  program  for  preserving  the 
natural  environment  and  protecting  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resoxurces. 

While  the  Navy  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  diligent  efforts  to  preserve  this  re- 
source, the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  would  place  the  area  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  assiuing  its  character  as  a  ref- 
uge for  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  enactment  of 
H.R.  10310,  the  Congress  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  multiple  use  of  land  al- 
ready in  Federal  ownership. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  10310,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Seal 
Beach  National  WUdllfe  Refuge.  This 
refuge  will  consist  of  approximately  700 
acres  of  salt  marsh,  water,  and  uplands 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Seal 
Beach  Naval  Weapons  Station.  This  land 
situated  just  south  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles is  the  largest  single  undisturbed 
tract  of  salt  marsh  between  San  Francis- 
co and  the  Mexican  border.  The  land  is 
a  nesting  ground  for  the  endangered  Cal- 
ifornia least  tern  and  the  light-footed 
clapper  rail.  Other  threatened  species 
such  as  brown  pelican  also  frequent  this 
area. 

The  Navy  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
farsighted  preservation  of  this  land.  The 
personnel  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Station 
have  taken  pride  in  this  preservation 
effort.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Navy  contemplate  that  limited 
public  access  to  the  refuge  will  be  pro- 
vided at  sites  near  the  Pacific  coast  high- 
way where  an  elevated  wildlife  trail  will 
be  constructed.  The  refuge,  of  course,  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area  and  offers  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  residents  of  this 
area  to  appreciate  the  diverse  wildhfe 
values  found  here.  Since  this  already  is 
Federal  land,  no  acquisition  costs  are  in- 
volved. However,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  development  of  limited  public  access 
to  the  area  and  management  expenses 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000 
over  the  5-year  period  authorized  by  the 
bill. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  ad- 
minister the  refuge  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Wildlife  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966  pursuant  to  plans 
which  are  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
of  Navy.  The  bill  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Navy,  and  I  think  is  an  excellent  example 
of  our  efforts  to  preserve  areas  of  signifi- 
cant wildlife  value  in  the  vicinity  of  ma- 
jor metropolitan  centers.  Wetland  aresis 
such  as  Seal  Beach  are  now  as  rare  as 
many  of  the  birds  which  inhabit  them. 
This  relationsip  between  the  land  and 
the  wildlife  is  such  that  it  Is  pointless  to 
declare  any  animal  or  bird  an  endan- 
gered specie  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  its 
habitat. 
I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 


lation (Mr.  HosMER  and  Mr.  Mailliard) 
and  other  Members  of  the  California  del- 
egation who  joined  with  them  in  in- 
troducing this  bill,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland    (Mr.   Gar- 

MATZ) . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
mands of  our  modem  society  are  caus- 
ing many  problems,  but  one  of  the  most 
serious  is  the  constant  and  ever-growing 
absorption  and  destruction  of  irreplace- 
able natural  resources — such  as  wet- 
lands, wooded  areas  and  wildlife  refuge 
areas. 

One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  is  to  assure  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  some  of  these  inval- 
uable natural  resources,  so  they  may  be 
enjoyed  by  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

H.R.  10310  is  a  bill  designed  with  that 
purpose  in  mhid.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect 
and  preserve  for  posterity  a  salt  water 
marsh  and  estuarine  area  located  south 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  area  in  question,  which  is  located 
on  the  Seal  Beach  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion, is  a  valuable  habitat  for  migi-atory 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife,  and  a  val- 
uable spawning  and  nursing  area  for  im- 
portant California  game  fish — such  as 
the  halibut  and  diamond  turbot. 

Recently,  there  has  been  talk  about  the 
possible  construction  of  a  highway 
through  this  valuable  marsh  area.  This 
kinu  of  senseless  destruction  must  be 
blocked,  and  that  is  precisely  what  H.R. 
10310  would  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  Basically, 
this  legislation  would  specifically  set 
aside  certain  lands  within  the  Seal 
Beach  Naval  Weapons  Station — and  Uiey 
would  be  preserved  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Mailliard)  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation  have  shown 
great  Interest  in  it.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 
liard) is  a  valued  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vigorously  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  rapid  approval 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  10310,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Seal  Beach  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

I  am  one  of  the  16  Califomians  who 
have  joined  Congressman  Craig  Hosher 
in  coauthoring  this  legislation.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  the 
very  great  need  for  preservation  of  this 
area  as  part  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System. 

California,  fortimately  is  a  way-station 
for  migrating  waterfowl  and  other 
migratory  birds  following  the  Pacific 
Plyway.  The  "gateway  to  California"  on 
this  fiyway  from  the  north  is  the 
Tulelake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  Modoc  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
both  situated  just  south  of  the  Oregon 
border  and  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent.  Literally  mil- 


Uons  of  waterfowl  stop  at  these  refuges 
during  their  twice  a  year  migrations. 

On  down  through  the  State  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys, 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government  have  established  the  system 
of  waterfowl  refuges  which  are  critical  to 
preservation  of  this  fiyway.  Additional 
refuges  are  needed  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Since  this  land  is  al- 
ready in  Federal  ownership  and  already 
is  used  by  more  than  100  species  of 
migratory  water,  shore  and  marsh  birds, 
including  such  endangered  species  as  the 
least  tern,  the  lightfooted  clapper  rail 
and  the  threatened  brown  peUcan,  we 
have  an  opportunity  here  today  to  estab- 
lish a  new  national  refuge  without  re- 
moving from  the  private  tax  rolls  any 
more  land  and  without  a  major  acquisi- 
tion cost. 

The  only  expenses  would  be  those  in- 
volved in  a  minimal  development  pro- 
gram and  an  annual  expenditure  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  approxi- 
mately $40,000.  For  this  small  annual 
cost  we  will  provide  not  only  a  resting  and 
feeding  place  for  the  migrating  birds  but 
we  anticipate  that  citizens  of  the  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles  area  will  visit  the 
refuge  in  order  to  see  the  wildhfe  at  a 
rate  of  possibly  100,000  visits  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  getting  a  very  fine 
program  for  our  money  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  support  this  legislation. 
Thank  rou. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
10310,  a  bill  which  would  estabhsh  the 
Seal  Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
my  home  State  of  California. 

As  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  as  a  coauthor  of  this  bill,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  great  need  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  valuable  salt  water  marshes 
£uid  estuarine  habitats  along  our  coast. 
In  southern  California,  75  percent  of 
the  wet  lands  which  existed  in  1900  have 
been  paved-over,  filled-ln,  dredged-out, 
or  otherwise  destroyed.  The  remnant  of 
our  tidal  marshes  are  today  threatened 
by  the  lemming-like  rush  to  populate 
and  develop  our  shoreline. 

The  salt  marshes  and  mudflats  of  Ana- 
helm  Bay,  located  within  the  U.S.  Naval 
Weapons  Station  at  Seal  Beach,  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  In  that  they  provide 
the  vegetation  and  the  environment 
needed  to  sustain  birds  and  fishes.  Three 
endangered  species  of  birds  are  found 
here.  It  is  a  nesting  area  for  the  endan- 
gered southern  California  clapper  rail. 
The  California  least  tern  depends  upon 
Anaheim  Bay  for  nesting  and  for  food. 

The  outer  portions  of  the  bay  provide 
sanctuary  for  the  California  brown  pell- 
can.  In  total,  some  107  bird  species  are 
documented  as  using  the  marsh,  and  ad- 
ditional species  are  still  being  sighted. 

This  valuable  refuge  also  provides  a 
spawning,  nursing,  and  feeding  area  for 
over  50  different  species  of.  fish.  It  Is 
the  key  nursery  between  Point  Permln 
and  Oceanside  for  halibut  and  tiu-bot, 
staples  of  local  sport  and  commercial 
fishing. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  pro- 
tect this  pristine  area  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy — to  designate  certain  lands  within 
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the  U.S.  Naval  Weapons  Station  at  Seal 
Beach  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
will  administer  the  lands,  anticipates 
that  if  the  refuge  is  established,  as  pro- 
posed, there  would  be  approximately  100,- 

000  visits  annually  at  selected  sites.  An 
elevated  wildlife  trail,  an  information 
and  interpretive  contact  center,  and  a 
parking  area  are  planned  to  be  built  in 
the  refuge. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  the  adoption  of 
H.R. 10310. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  which  oversees  many  of  the 
Govenunent's  wildlife  refuge  programs, 

1  want  to  congratxilate  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  for  report- 
ing out  this  bill.  H.R.  10310  would  pro- 
tect a  salt  water  marsh  and  estuarine 
habitat  valuable  for  migrating  water- 
fowl and  other  wildlife  in  Seal  Beach, 
Calif. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  House 
take  prompt  action  to  preserve  this  nat- 
ural resource,  which  is  a  valuable 
spawning  and  nursery  area  for  game 
fish,  as  well  as  a  feeding  and  resting 
place  for  migratory  shore  and  water 
birds  on  the  Pacific  flyway.  Unless  this 
bill  is  passed,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
heavy  construction  and  other  onslaughts 
of  modem  civilization  will  seriously  im- 
pair this  sanctuary  for  public  fishing  and 
nature  study. 

I  heartily  endorse  its  approval  by 
this  Chamber. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  the  coauthors  of  H.R.  10310,  the 
bill  to  establish  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
at  Seal  Beach  in  southern  California,  I 
would  obviously  ask  the  House  to  approve 
it  overwhelmingly. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
explained  the  purposes  of,  and  more  than 
adequately  expressed  the  need  for,  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HosMER,  the  lead  author,  is  de- 
serving of  our  highest  commendation  for 
his  diligent  and  competent  leadership  in 
advancing  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  Record  should 
Indicate  the  key  role  our  ranking  Cali- 
fomian  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Bill  Mailliard,  ac- 
tually played  in  getting  the  committee 
to  move  the  bill  to  a  position  of  higher 
priority  for  consideration  and  passage. 

During  two  discussions  I  had  with 
Chairman  Garhatz,  regarding  the  prog- 
ress of  the  legislation,  he  conveyed,  very 
emphatically,  to  me,  the  impression  and 
in  words,  that  Mr.  Mailliard's  extremely 
cooperative  and  constructive  attitude  on 
the  committee  would  guarantee  favor- 
able consideration  and  passage  by  the 
committee. 

Once  again  Congressman  Maillurd 
has  proven  his  ability  and  effectiveness 
in  moving  conservation  legislation 
through  the  committee  and  through  the 
House  that  has  such  broad  support  in 
California. 

I  commend  him  and  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  their  responsiveness.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  just  as  expeditiously. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
10310,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  tfiken;  and  there 
were — yeas  314,  nays  0,  not  voting  118,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  1871 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AsplnaU 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fls. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
ColUer 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 


TEAS— 314 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Pisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Oialmo 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
GrifBtba 
Gross 
Haley 
HaU 

HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 


King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mataunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Blichel 
Mlkra 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnish 
Mlnsball 
MltcheU 
MizeU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
0"Hara 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Qule 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuu 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robiaon,  N.Y. 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 


Snyder 
Soence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
DdaU 

NAYS— 0 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

WiUiams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Boland 
Bow 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlaholm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
CoUins,  lU. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Curlln 
DanlelB,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  wis. 
DeUvuns 
Dlggs 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 


Edmondson 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffln 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Belstoskl 

Holineld 

Kee 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MUler,  Calif. 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nix 


O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rhodes 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodlno 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sikes 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Tleman 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Whalley 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  O-NelU  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  B^. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ctirlin  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Chlshcdm  with  Mr.  Roybcd. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Rangti. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  DeUtuns. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Conyexs. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  OaUflanakls  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  MT.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Iifink  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 


Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr. 
Oubser. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Oude 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Stubble&eld. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Griffln. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  186,  the  passage  of  the  National 
Cemeteries  Act,  I  was  necesssally  absent 
tending  to  a  constituency  matter.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


SHOOTING  ANIMALS  FROM 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
14731)  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
therein  prohibiting  the  shooting  at  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  aircraft,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14731 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThtA  section 
13  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1966  (86 
Stat.  48(V-48;  Public  Law  92-160)  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
tfuUl  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
such  enforcement.  Any  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  may,  without  warrant, 
arrest  any  person  committing  In  his  presence 
or  view  a  violation  of  this  section  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  hereunder  and  take  such 
person  immediately  for  examination  or  trial 
before  an  officer  or  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction; may  execute  any  warrant  w  other 
process  Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  may,  with 
or  without  a  warrant,  as  authorized  by  law, 
search  any  place.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  State  flsh  and  wildlife 
agencies  or  other  appropriate  State  author- 
ities to  facilitate  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  by  such  agreements  to  delegate  such 
enforcement  authority  to  State  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  as  he  deems  appro^H'late  for 
effective  enforcement  of  this  section.  Any 
Judge  of  any  court  established  imder  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  any  United 
States  magistrate  may.  within  bis  respective 
Jurisdiction,  upon  premier  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants  in 
all  such  cases. 

"(e)  All  birds,  flsh,  or  other  animals  shot 
or  ci4>tured  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  or  of  any  regulation  Issued 
hereunder,  and  aU  guns,  aircraft,  and  other 
equipment  used  to  aid  in  the  ehooting,  at- 
tempting to  shoot,  capturing,  or  harassing 
of  any  bird,  flsh,  or  other  animal  In  violation 
of  this  section  or  of  any  regulation  issued 
hereunder  shaU  be  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States. 

"(f)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  a 
vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  vessel  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures,  shall  apply  to 
the  seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  insofar  as  such  pro- 
visions of  law  are  applicable  and  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 
except  that  all  powers,  rights,  and  duties 
conferred  or  Imposed  by  the  customs  laws 
upon  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Treasury 
Department  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  be  exercised  or  performed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by  such  persons 
as  he  may  designate." 

llie  SPEAE^ER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  many  of  the  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  will  recall,  in  November 
of  1969,  the  NBC  television  network 
showed  a  documentary  film  entitled, 
"The  Wolf  Men."  Several  of  the  scenes 
from  the  film  depicted  the  hunting  of 
wolves  from  aircraft  and  presented  an 
interesting  account  of  the  status  of  the 
North  American  wolf,  which  now  totals 
approximately  5,400  in  number. 

Subsequent  to  the  showing  of  this  film, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Satlor, 
along  with  21  other  Members  of  the 
House  Introduced  HJl.  5060.  This  legis- 
lation passed  the  House  early  last  year 
and  was  enacted  into  law  on  Novem- 


ber   18.    1971.   It   became   Public   Law 
92-159. 

Briefly  explained,  this  law  makes  it 
unlawful  for  anyone  while  airborne  to 
shoot  or  attempt  to  shoot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  or  killing  any  bird,  flsh, 
or  other  animals,  or  to  harass  any  bird, 
fish,  or  other  animal,  or  to  knowingly 
participate  in  using  an  aircraft  for  any 
of  these  purposes.  Violators  of  the  act 
are  subject  to  a  $5,000  penalty  or  1-year 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  today  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Public  Law  92-159 
amended  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956.  This  act  is  simply  a  declaration  of 
national  fish  and  wildlife  policy  and  con- 
tains no  provision  which  would  author- 
ize enforcement  responsibility.  Where  no 
agency  is  given  specific  enforcement  au- 
thority in  an  act,  then  enforcement  of 
that  act  falls  upon  the  FBI  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  unanimously 
felt  that  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
should  be  delegated  specifically  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  since  it  is 
already  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  other  Federal  laws  protecting  fli^  and 
wildlife.  Also,  they  already  have  a 
trained  professional  staff  of  U.S.  Game 
Management  agents  to  carry  out  those 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14731  would  provide 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
necessary  enforcement  authority  needed 
to  effectively  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Briefly  explained,  H.R.  14731  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  the  act.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
designated  by  the  Secretary  could,  with- 
out a  warrant,  arrest  any  person  comit- 
ting  in  his  presence  or  view  a  violation 
of  the  act  and,  with  or  without  a  war- 
rant, as  authorized  by  law,  search  any 
place. 

All  birds,  fish,  or  other  animals  cap- 
tured cmd  all  articles  used  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  would  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture. 

All  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of 
a  vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws 
would,  in  general,  be  applicable  to  sei- 
zures and  forfeitures  incurred  imder  this 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  received 
favorable  departmental  reports  and  was 
imanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
I  urge  its  prompt  ptissage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 

(Mr.  RONCALIO) . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  eminent  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  oppose  this 
legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  this  makes  a  bad  law. 

First,  we  are  in  the  process  now  of 
passing  a  bill  specifically  delegating  to 
the  administrative  appointees  downtown 
the  right  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
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regulations  as  they  may  desire.  If  we  do 
this.  I  think  we  are  giving  away  and 
delegating  congressional  authority,  and 
by  doing  so.  we  make  the  Congress  some- 
thing smaller. 

Still,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sit  back  and 
acquiesce,  as  administrators  do  as  they 
please.  The  occupational  safety  and 
health  mess  is  the  result  of  our  having 
delegated  to  someone  downtown  the  right 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  that  act. 

Second,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior may  not  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  will  affect  the  livestock  man's 
right  to  get  a  State  permit  to  kill  preda- 
tors. I  am  worried  that  this  may  be  a 
detriment  to  the  livestock  operators. 

There  is  no  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
for  the  cattlemen  in  the  Western  States. 
As  you  know,  just  about  every  State  in 
that  area  has  coyotes,  and  this  legislation 
makes  ever  more  difficult  for  the  cattle- 
men to  control  the  predator.  We  have 
had  pointed  out  what  damage  can  be 
done  to  the  livestock  industry  through 
the  lack  of  control  of  predators,  nor  do 
I  think  this  legislation  will  help  to  pro- 
tect the  endangered  species. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Fed- 
eral inspectors  would  have  the  right  to 
go  onto  the  premises  of  the  cattlemen 
and  ranchers  and  invade  their  rights.  It's 
just  that  basic. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  for 
these  reasons.  In  my  opinion  we  are  over- 
doing it  In  the  case  of  predators  and, 
secondly,  we  are  delegating  to  someone 
downtown  the  right  to  make  these  rules 
and  regulations,  someone  who  is  not 
elected  by  the  people  and  who  has  no 
responsibility  to  the  people. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  it  will  not 
have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14731,  amending  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  in  order  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  prohibiting  the  shoot- 
ing of  wildlife  from  aircraft. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress,  Public  Law 
92-159  was  enacted.  That  statute,  of 
coiu"se,  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone. 
while  airborne,  to  shoot  or  attempt  to 
shoot  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or  kill- 
ing any  bird,  fish  or  other  animal.  Har- 
assment of  wildlife  also  is  prohibited.  A 
penalty  of  up  to  $5,000  and  1-year  im- 
prisonment is  provided  for.  Public  Law 
92-159  was  enacted  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  which 
is  a  declaration  of  national  wildlife  pol- 
icy and  contains  no  enforcement  provi- 
sions. Where  no  department  or  agency  Is 
given  specific  authority  to  enforce  an  act, 
this  authority  rests  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

It  does  appear  more  appropriate  that 
enforcement  authority  of  the  shooting 
from  aircraft  statute  be  vested  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has 
broad  authorities  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forcement of  many  other  Federal  wildlife 
statutes.  The  bill,  therefore,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-159,  and 
sets  forth  the  normal  authorities  which 
are  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  statute. 


I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  indiscriminate  shooting  of 
wildlife  from  aircraft  should  be  prohib- 
ited. Certainly  this  cannot  be  considered 
a  sport  in  any  sense.  Public  Law  92-159 
contains  appropriate  language  exempt- 
ing bona  fide  State  wildlife  management 
programs.  However,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly those  who  will  lie  tempted  to  engage 
in  unauthorized  shooting  from  aircraft. 
This  bill  will  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  needed  authority  to  arrest 
such  persons  and  provides  for  the  dis- 
position of  illegally  taken  wUdlife  and 
g\uis,  aircrsif  t  or  other  equipment  used  in 
such  taking.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz), 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  shooting  of  birds,  fish,  and 
other  wildlife  from  aircraft  was  enacted 
on  November  18,  1971.  That  legislation, 
which  is  now  Public  Law  92-159,  was  the 
subject  of  intensive  hearings  by  oiu:  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  because  it  was 
widely  recognized  bs  being  essential  to 
the  cause  of  conservation. 

But  in  order  to  make  Public  Law  92- 
159  truly  effective,  my  committee  today 
is  asking  the  House  to  approve  another 
piece  of  legislation— H.R.  14731. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  14731 
Is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  to  enforce  Public  Law  92- 
159.  As  that  law  is  now  written,  It  does 
not  give  enforcement  authority  to  any 
specific  agency,  and  In  such  situations 
the  FBI  is  required  to  perform  the  en- 
forcement function. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  the  logi- 
cal agency  to  have  this  authority,  be- 
cause It  has  the  expertise  in  the  area  of 
wildlife  conservation  and  management, 
and  because  it  already  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  other  Federal  laws 
which  protect  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14731,  a  bill  I  coauthored, 
which  would  provide  for  effective  en- 
forcement of  a  law  passed  earlier  in  this 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  shooting  of 
birds,  fish  and  other  animals  from  air- 
craft. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  wisely  decided 
to  halt  the  imsportsmanlike  and  un- 
necessary practice  of  shooting  wildlife 
from  aircraft.  It  was  the  Congress'  in- 
tent at  that  time  to  stop  essentially  all 
aerial  hunting,  and  to  give  only  State 
or  Federal  game  control  agents  the  right 
to  shoot  from  aircraft,  and  then  only  for 
purposes  of  protection  and  administra- 
tion of  wildlife,  livestock,  and  other  re- 
sources. It  was  certainly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  allow  the  States 
to  grant  permits  indiscriminately  for  the 
aerial  hxmting  of  wolves,  coyotes,  or 
other  wildlife. 

UnfortTinately,  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy surrounds  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  received  numerous  letters 
asking  for  Interpretations  of  that  law. 


The  Interior  Department  has  been  con- 
tacted several  times  by  States  and  na- 
tional conservation  organizations  to  look 
into  alleged  violations  of  the  law,  but  they 
have  been  powerless  to  act  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  which  we  passed 
last  year. 

As  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  original 
bill.  I  am  very  aware  of  the  airborne 
hunting  situation  as  it  exists  in  some 
States.  I  have  been  receiving  about  one 
letter  a  week  from  concerned  individuals 
from  all  over  the  coimtry,  pointing  out 
the  violations  of  the  law  and  asking  what 
can  be  done  to  protect  the  animals  who 
are  victimized  by  these  violations.  This 
bill  will  answer  those  people,  providing 
for  enforcement  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  Our  Nation  now  realizes 
the  value  of  its  natural  resources,  and 
wc  cannot  afford  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  our  wildlife  from  aircraft, 
whether  the  animal  is  predator  or  prey. 
I  applaud  this  committee's  fast  action  on 
this  bill,  and  hope  that  with  its  passage 
we  will  see  the  purpose  of  the  original 
prohibition  against  aerial  shooting  finally 
realized. 

GENEBAL  LEAVB 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HH. 
14731. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
14731  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312.  nays  5,  not  voting  115, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  188] 
YEAS— €12 


Adams 

Bray 

Collier 

Anderson, 

Brinkley 

Collins,  Tex 

Calif. 

Brooks 

Colmer 

Anderson,  111. 

Broomfleld 

Conable 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brotzman 

Conover 

Annunzlo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Corman 

Archer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cotter 

Arends 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Coughlln 

Ashley 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Crane 

Aspin 

Buchanan 

Culver 

Asplnall 

Burke,  ^a. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Badlllo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Baker 

Burleson,  Tex. 

de  la  Oarza 

Barrett 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Delaney 

Beglch 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dellenback 

Bennett 

Byron 

Dennis 

Bergland 

CabeU 

Dent 

Betts 

Carlson 

Derwinskl 

BevUl 

Carey,  N.T. 

Devlne 

Blaggl 

Carney 

Dickinson 

Blester 

Carter 

Dingell 

Blackburn 

Casey,  Tex. 

Donohue 

Blatnlk 

Chamberlain 

Dom 

Boggs 

Clausen, 

Downing 

Boiling 

DonH. 

Drlnan 

Brademas 

Clay 

Duncan 

Brasco 

Cleveland 

du  Pont 
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Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,'Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Elrlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hlllls 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 


Denholm 
McClure 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blanton 
Boland 
Bow 
Burton 


Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McCuUocb 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls,  Ark. 
MUls,  Md. 
Minlsh 
MlnshaU 

Mitchell 

MizeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  III. 
.  Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuas 

Rlegle 

NAYS— 6 

Price,  Tex. 
Roncallo 


Roberts 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanea 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whiteburst 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Winn 
Wolff 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Steiger,  Ariz. 
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Byrnes,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Curlin 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

DeUums 


Diggs 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Edmondson 

Eshleman 

Plynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Gibbons 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orlffln 

G rover 

Oubser 

Oude 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 


Hav/klns 

Hubert 

Helstoski 

Holifleld 

Jonas 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Miner,  Calif. 
Mink 


Moorhead 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Konski 

O'NeiU 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Scbmltz 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Springer 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Tlernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Veysey 
Waldle 
WhaUey 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr,  O'NelU  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr.  Leggett  vritb  Ut.  Bell. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Curlin  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Ui.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mrs.  AbEUg. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Collins  of  BUnols. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Fre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Oubser. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bousselot. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  St  Oermain  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  PettU. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Stuckey  vrtth  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jonas  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Olbbons. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


AMENDING  THE  WATER  RESOURCES 
PLANNING  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  14106)  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  au- 
thorize increased  appropriations,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  14106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
401  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79 
Stat.  244),  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  ig62(d)), 
in  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  annuaUy  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun. 
ell  In  administering  this  Act,  excluding  the 
preparation  of  assessments,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  annually  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council  In  th«  preparation 
of  assessments:  Provided,  That  the  Council 
may  transfer  to  river  basin  commissions  and 
to  Federal  and  State  agencies,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe, 
such  portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  as  it 
deems  desirable,  and  such  commissions  and 
Federal  agencies  are  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
ceive and  expend  such  funds  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  appropriated." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
Q  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wUl  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AspiNALL),  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
ago  the  Water  Resources  Plsmnlng  Act 
was  enacted  to  encourage  and  make  pos- 
sible the  prudent  development  of  the 
Nation's  water  and  related  land  resources 
through  sound  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated planning. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  that  act  es- 
tablished a  Cabinet  Level  Water  Re- 
sources Council  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  also  authorized  the  establishment  of 
River  Basin  Planning  Commissions  and 
provided  for  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  water  resources  planning. 

TTie  legislation  we  have  imder  consid- 
eration today  involves  only  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  the  fimding 
needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Among  other  things,  the 
Council  was  given  responsibility  for  as- 
sessing national  and  regional  water  sup- 
plies and  needs  and  coordinating  river 
basin  plans.  H.R.  14106  authorizes  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  meet  these  two 
responsibilities  of  the  Council. 

In  line  with  our  longstanding  policy, 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  In- 
cludes a  ceiling  on  the  amoimts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Council's 
operations.  At  the  present  time  only  $1.5 
million  annually  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  expenses  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  in  administering  the 
act.  The  Council  has  found  from  expert- 
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ence  over  the  last  several  years  that  this 
amoimt  is  not  sufficient  to  adequately 
meet  its  responsibilities,  particularly  its 
responsibilities  for  assessing  the  Nation's 
water  supplies  and  needs  for  coordinat- 
ing river  basin  plans. 

Duiing  the  last  several  years  the  Coun- 
cil has  had  to  call  upon  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  water  resources  plan- 
ning field  for  funds  to  assist  it  in  carry- 
ing out  the  directions  given  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  funding  arrangements  have 
not  proved  satisfactory,  and  both  the 
Council  and  the  agencies  have  agreed 
that  funding  through  the  Council's  budg- 
et will  improve  the  objectivity  of  the 
assessment  and  coordinating  work  and 
should  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  over- 
all cost.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  the 
Council  has  the  responsibility  for  direct- 
ing the  assessment  work  and  co- 
ordinating the  river  basin  plans,  then  it 
should  control  the  purse  strings. 

H.R.  14106  provides  an  increase  of  $3.5 
million  in  the  amoimt  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  carry  out  the  program  to  as- 
sess water  resources  and  needs  and  to  di- 
rect and  coordinate  river  basin  plans. 
For  the  most  part,  this  increase  will  be 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  various  Federal  agencies  In  the 
water  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of  this 
legislation.    

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 

LOR). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14106  as  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

This  bill  amends  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased  ap- 
propriations to  the  Water  Resources 
Coimcil  in  order  that  it  may  more  ef- 
fectively perform  Its  assessment  activi- 
ties and  exercise  leadership  and  coordi- 
nation of  planning  as  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  89-90. 

Briefly,  that  act  sets  forth  four  re- 
quirements of  the  Council.  Categoriza- 
tion and  augmentation  of  funding  for 
the  implementation  of  two  of  those  re- 
quirements is  a  principal  piupose  of  this 
bill.  The  two  requirements  are,  and  I 
quote  from  Public  Law  89-90 — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare an  assessment  biennially,  or  at  such 
less  frequent  Inten-als  as  the  Council  may 
determine,  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  water  require- 
ments In  each  water  resource  region  In  the 
United  States  and  the  national  Interest 
therein;  and 

(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the  re- 
lation of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies;  It  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  programs  to  meet  such  requirements; 
and  It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies 
and  programs. 

The  increase  is  $3,500,000.  Of  that 
amount.  $2,500,000  are  categorized  for 


the  program  to  assess  water  resources 
and  needs.  One  national  assessment  has 
been  made  and  the  Council  intends  that 
the  second  assessment  shall  be  made 
during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  The 
Council  estimates  that  about  two-thirds 
of  these  funds  will  be  transferred  to  co- 
operating agencies  for  this  assessment 
work. 

The  other  $1,000,000  are  to  be  used  by 
the  Council  to  direct  and  coordinate 
river  basin  plans.  It  will  be  utilized  for 
new  study  starts  by  agencies.  During  the 
past  2  years.  Congress  has  been  appro- 
priating funds  for  such  work  to  single 
agencies  with  the  directive  that  the  study 
be  performed  with  Council  guidance.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  ap- 
propriation will  be  made  to  the  Council 
Arhich  will  fund  the  studies  through  its 
own  budget. 

Although  this  may  seem  like  a  large 
Increase  In  funding  for  the  Council,  in 
reality  it  Is  not.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  this  bill, 
the  net  cost  will  be  much  less  because 
the  appropriation  to  the  Council  will  be 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  amount  that 
would  otherwise  be  appropriated  to  the 
various  participating  Federal  agencies. 

This  funding  authority  should  provide 
the  Council  with  an  efficient  coordinat- 
ing and  control  tool  and  should  produce 
assessments  and  plans  that  take  into 
consideration  the  demands  of  our  in- 
creasingly lu-banized  society  and  our 
growing  concern  for  environmental 
quality. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  request  includes  amounts  of 
$100,000  to  initiate  preliminary  national 
assessment  work  and  $531,000  for  the 
Council's  direction  and  coordination  of 
river  basin  plans.  This  bill  is  necessary  to 
support  those  requests. 

I  urge  your  favorable  vote  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  has  explained 
the  background  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  14106,  which  Is  recommended  by 
the  administration,  amends  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  by  increasing  the 
authorization  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  administer  the  act  from  $1.5 
million  per  year  to  $5  million  per  year. 
This  Increase  is  necessary  to  permit  the 
Water  Resources  Council  to  adequately 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
act. 

Congress  made  the  Council  responsible 
for  coordinating  river  basin  plans  and 
maintaining  a  ccmtinuing  study  of  water 
supply  requirements  and  management — 
and  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  Council 
finds  that  It  cannot  adequately  meet  its 
responsibilities  imder  the  fund  ceiling 
presently  in  the  act.  The  Coimcil's  Job 
has  become  more  difficult  in  the  last 
few  years  because  of  the  growing  urban- 
ization of  our  society,  the  problems  of 
pollution,  the  increased  concern  for  the 
environment,  and  the  desire  for  sound 
regional  development.  The  Coimcil  has 
the  responsibility  for  developing  a  plan- 
ning system  to  cope  with  these  concerns 
of  our  society. 

If  the  Council  Is  to  direct  the  studies 


and  coordinate  river  basin  plans,  the 
funds  needed  for  accomplishing  this 
should  properly  be  appropriated  to  the 
Council. 

HJl.  14106  authorizes  a  $2.5  million 
annual  appropriation  to  assess  this  Na- 
tion's water  resources  and  our  future 
water  needs.  These  funds  are  earmarked 
for  assessment  work  only  and  cannot  be 
expended  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
Council  has  made  one  national  assess- 
ment and  proposes  to  make  a  second 
during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

The  remaining  $1  million  increase  in 
the  annual  appropriation  authorization 
will  permit  the  Council  to  adequately 
carry  out  congressionally  assigned  func- 
tions of  directing  and  coordinating  river 
basin  plans. 

Early  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
needed  because  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  includes  a  request  for  funds  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  presently  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated.  The  budget  in- 
cludes $100,000  for  preliminary  work  in 
connection  with  the  national  assess- 
ments and  $531,000  for  study  direction 
and  coordination  of  four  comprehensive 
regional  and  river  basin  planning 
studies. 

Although  the  bill  involves  an  apparent 
cost  of  $3,500,000  annually,  the  net  cost 
will  be  much  less  because  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Council  will  be  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  the  amounts  that  would 
otherwise  be  appropriated  to  the  various 
Federal  agendes.  The  national  assess- 
ment of  water  supplies  and  needs  will 
be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
participating  Federal  agencies,  and  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  funds  for 
making  the  assessment  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  cooperating  agencies.  If 
the  Coimcil  were  not  given  the  funding 
authority,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  budgets  of  the  cooperating 
agencies  by  a  corresponding  amount. 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to 
directing  and  coordinating  the  regional 
or  river  basin  plans.  If  the  Council  were 
not  given  the  funding  authority,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  designate  one  or  more  of 
the  Federal  agencies  as  the  lead  agency 
and  increase  its  budget  by  a  correspond- 
ing amount.  By  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  to  the  Council, 
better  controls  over  the  programs  can 
be  exercised. 

This  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously after  a  full  and  complete  hearing 
before  my  subcommittee.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  is  no  opposition. 

I  urge  the  legislation  be  approved. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
14106,  a  bill  amendhig  the  Water  Re- 
sources Plaimlng  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14106  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  to  increase  the  appropriation 
auttiorization  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  U.S.  Water  Resources 
Council. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  as  a 
result  of  an  executive  communication 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  which  is  printed  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  has  been 
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working  along  for  quite  a  while.  It  has 
4  more  budgetary  years  to  go.  One  of 
the  things  that  the  Council  does  is  co- 
ordinate all  river  basin  plans,  and  it  has 
been  allowed  the  sum  of  $1.5  million  for 
this  year  for  that  purpose. 

It  has  become  apmrent  that  to  main- 
tain this  activity,  it  is  going  to  take  more 
money.  In  this  legislation,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  $1  million  more  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Less  than  $600,000  of  that  amount  is 
planned  to  be  spent  this  year,  but  before 
the  program  ends,  it  all  will  be  consumed. 

The  other  part  of  water  resources 
planning  involves  assessment  of  national 
and  regional  water  supplies  aoA  needs.  In 
the  past,  we  have  been  doing  that  on  an 
Interdepartmental  and  interagency  basis. 
We  have  had  to  put  together  a  deal  to 
assess  some  particular  region  or  river 
system,  and  then  get  some  agency  like  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  request  the  money  for  the 
project  through  its  own  budget.  That  has 
turned  out  to  be  very  inefficient.  Experi- 
ence with  the  studies  has  resulted  in 
the  Council's  recommendation  to  us  that 
It  be  the  conduit  for  future  funding  and 
direction  of  studies  remaining  to  be  done. 

In  this  bill  $2.5  million  Is  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

This  is  not  really  a  new  and  additional 
governmental  expenditure,  or  a  new  way 
of  budgeting.  It  is  merely  implementa- 
tion of  good  budgeting  principles.  But 
make  no  doubt  about  it,  the  money  al- 
ways comes  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket 
and  that  is  not  going  to  change  in  any 
way.  Here,  we  are  merely  authorizing 
the  Council  to  do  the  same  job.  but  in 
a  better  way. 

By  authorizing  appropriation  of  these 
funds  directly  to  the  Council,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  request.  It  is  hoped  that 
better  coordination  and  control  can  be 
exercised. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  carefully  reviewed  this  legis- 
lation and  believes  its  enactment  will 
improve  the  operations  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Kee)  . 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) and  I  highly  conunend  our  illus- 
trious chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  and  highly 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor)  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  Into  this 
well  thought-out  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  language  of  the  committee 
report  on  page  2  which  reads  as  follows 
under  "Committee  Recommendation": 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  believes  that  this  legislation 
is  needed  and,  by  a  imanimous  voice  vote, 
recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  pass  unanimously  without  one 
single  solitary  vote  against  it. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  14106.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  318.  nays  0,  not  voting  114. 
as  follows: 

[Rcdl  No.  189] 
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Adams 

Dennis 

HUlls 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Hogan 

Anderson, 

Derwlnskl 

Horton 

Calif. 

Devlne 

Hosmer 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dickinson 

Howard 

Andrews,  Ala. 

DingeU 

HuU 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Hungate 

Archer 

Dorn 

Hunt 

Arends 

Downing 

Hutchinson 

Ashley 

Drinan 

Icbord 

Aspln 

Duncan 

Jacobs 

Aspinall 

du  Pont 

Jannan 

BadUlo 

Dwyer 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Baker 

Eckhardt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jonas 

Beglch 

Edwards,  CaUf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bennett 

EUberg 

Jones.  N.C. 

Bergland 

Erlenbom 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Betts 

Escb 

Karth 

BevlU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kastenmeler 

Blaggl 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Blester 

FasceU 

Keating 

Blackburn 

Flndley 

Kee 

BlatnUc 

Fish 

Keith 

Boggs 

Fisher 

Kemp 

BoUlng 

Flood 

King 

Brademas 

Flowers 

Kluczynski 

Brasco 

Flynt 

Koch 

Bray 

Foley 

Kuykendall 

Brlnkley 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.Kyi 

Brooks 

Ford. 

Landrum 

Broomfield 

William  D. 

Latta 

Brotzman 

Porsythe 

Lennon 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Lent 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fraser 

Link 

Broyhin,  N.O. 

Frenzel 

iMnft,  Md. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Frey 

McClure 

Buchanan 

Pulton 

McColUster 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fuqua 

McCormack 

Burke.  Mass. 

Oarmatz 

McCuUoch 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Oaydos 

McDade 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Gettys 

McEwen 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Glalmo 

McFaU 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ooldwater 

McKay 

Byron 

Gonzalez 

McKevltt 

OabeU 

Goodllng 

Macdonald, 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Grasso 

Carlson 

Gray 

Mahon 

Carney 

Green.  Pa. 

MaUUard 

Carter 

Griffiths 

Mallary 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gross 

Mann 

Chamberlain 

Haley 

Martin 

Clausen. 

HaU 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

DonH. 

HamUton 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Cleveland 

Hammer- 

Matsunaga 

Collier 

schmidt 

Mayne 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hanley 

Mazzoli 

Colmer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Meeds 

Conable 

Hansen,  Wash. 

MetcaUe 

Conover 

Harrington 

Michel 

Gorman 

Harsha 

Mikva 

Cotter 

Harvey 

MUler.  Ohio 

Coughlin 

Hastings 

Mills.  Ark. 

Crane 

Hathaway 

Mills,  Md. 

Culver 

Hays 

Minlsh 

Daniel,  Va. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Minshall 

Davis.  B.C. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mitchell 

de  la  Oarza 

Heinz 

Mizell 

Delaney 

Henderson 

Mollohan 

Dellenback 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Monagan 

Denholm 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Roncallo 

Talcott 

Moeher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Taylor 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rosenthal 

Teague,  Calif. 

Myers 

Rostenkowskl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Roiish 

Terry 

Nedzl 

Roy 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Nelsen 

Ruth 

Thompson,  N.J 

Nichols 

Ryan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Obey 

Sandman 

Tbone 

O'Hara 

Sarbanes 

Udall 

Patten 

Satterfleld 

UUman 

PeUy 

Saylor 

Vander  Jagt 

Perkins 

Scherle 

Vanik 

Peyser 

Schneebell 

Vlgortto 

Pickle 

Schwengel 

Waggonner 

Pike 

Scott 

Wampler 

Pimle 

SebeUus 

Ware 

Poage 

SelberUng 

Whalen 

PodeU 

Sbriver 

White 

Poff 

Slkes 

Whltehurst 

PoweU 

Skubltz 

Wiggins 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Slack 

Williams 

Price,  ni. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Winn 

Price,  Tex. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wolff 

Pucinskl 

Snyder 

wnght 

Purcell 

Staggers 

Wyatt 

Quie 

Stanton, 

Wydler 

QuUlen 

J.  William 

Wylie 

Randall 

Stanton, 

Wyman 

Rarick 

James  V. 

Yates 

Rees 

Steed 

Yatron 

Reid 

Steele 

Young,  Fla. 

Reuss 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Young,  Tex. 

Rlegle 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Zablockl 

Roberts 

Stephens 

Zion 

Roblson,  N.Y 

Stratton 

Zwach 

Roe 

Sullivan 

Rogers 

Symington 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 114 

Abbltt 

DuUki 

O'NelU 

Abernethy 

Edmondson 

Passman 

Abourezk 

Eshleman 

Patman 

Abzug 

Prelinehuysen 

Pepper 

Alexander 

Galiflanakis 

Pettis 

Anderson, 

GaUagber 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Tenn. 

Gibbons         k 

RaUsback 

Andrews. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rangel 

N.Dak. 

Griffin 

Rhodes 

Asbbrook 

Grover 

Robinson.  Va. 

Baring 

Oubser 

Rodlno 

Belcher 

Gude 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

BeU 

Hagan 

Rousselot 

Bingham 

Halpem 

Boybal 

Blanton 

Hanna 

Runnels 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Ruppe 

Bow 

Hubert 

St  Germain 

Burton 

Helstoskl 

Scheuer 

Caffery 

Hollfleld 

Schmltz 

Camp 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Cederberg 

Landgrebe 

Shoup 

Celler 

Leggett 

Slsk 

Chappell 

Lloyd 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Chi^olm 

Long,  La. 

Spence 

Clancy 

Lujan 

Springer 

Clark 

McClory 

Stokes 

Clawson,  Del 

McCloskey 

Stubblefleld 

Clay 

McDonald, 

Stuckey 

Collins,  ni. 

Mich. 

Tlernan 

Conte 

McKinney 

Van  Deerlin 

Conyers 

McMillan 

Veysey 

Cxxrlln 

Madden 

Waldle 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Melcher 

Whalley 

Danlelson 

Miller.  Calif. 

Whltten 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mink 

WldnaU 

Davis,  Wis. 

Moorhead 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dellums 

Moss 

Wilson. 

Diggs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Dow 
Dowdy 

Nix 
O'Konskl 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Curlln  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Cblsholm  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Rangel. 
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Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Conyera. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Oallflaimkls  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Fre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.     Anderson    of    Tennessee    with    Mr. 
Gubser. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Drover. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louslania. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ENCLOSE  IN  OPAQUE  INNER  AND 
OUTER  COVERS  BEFORE  TRANS- 
MimNO 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Government 
documents  needlessly  stamped  secret  or 
confidential  will  keep  piling  up  by  the 
millions  as  long  as  the  security  classifi- 
cation system  operates  under  executive 
order  instead  of  statutory  law. 

Hearings  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee have  disclosed  that  imder  the 
present  system,  some  documents  are  kept 
secret  for  75  years,  the  big  four  classify- 
ing agencies  spend  twice  as  much  to 
withhold  information  from  the  public  as 
they  do  to  make  it  available,  and  whole 
volumes  can  be  classified  though  they 
contain  nothing  but  unclassified  infor- 
mation. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Moorheao, 
in  sponsoring  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1972  (H.R. 
15172)  to  put  the  system  under  statutory 
control  and  help  resolve  disputes  be- 


tween Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
over  access  to  information. 

On  March  8,  when  he  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  providing  for  the  classification 
and  declassification  of  national  security 
information  and  material.  President 
Nixon  acknowledged  that  the  present 
system  "has  failed  to  meet  the  standards 
of  an  open  and  democratic  society,  allow- 
ing too  many  papers  to  be  classified  for 
too  long  a  time."  However,  I  accept  Mr. 
MooRHEAs's  judgment  that  the  new  Ex- 
ecutive order  "does  not  correct  the  major 
security  classification  problems  about 
which  we  are  all  gravely  concerned.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  document  written  by  classi- 
fiers for  classifiers." 

Perhaps  what  is  wrong  with  the  pres- 
ent system  can  be  summed  up  in  a  word 
borrowed  from  the  National  Security 
Council  directive  implementing  the  Pres- 
ident's new  Executive  order.  The  direc- 
tive, signed  by  Henry  A.  lUssinger  and 
published  May  19,  instructs  that  "classi- 
fied information  and  material  shall  be 
enclosed  in  opaque  inner  and  outer  cov- 
ers before  transmitting."  That  is  fair 
enough,  but  I  think  our  problem  is  that 
the  purposes  of  the  security  classifica- 
tion system  have  become  opaque  to  those 
who  operate  it. 

The  independent  Classification  Review 
Commission  that  'vould  be  created  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments is  a  promising  approach  provided 
that  it  truly  builds  an  access  bridge  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  not  a  new  barrier. 


THE  SHATTERING  TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  OAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year's 
shattering  trade  deficit  of  $2.05  billion — 
the  first  in  nearly  100  years — already 
has  been  eclipsed  in  1972.  In  just  4 
months  the  high  water  mark  of  red  ink 
has  reached  $2.2  billion. 

Unquestionably,  this  situation  Is  crit- 
ical and  experts  on  all  sides  are  offering 
solutions  to  turn  the  tide.  Some  of  these 
experts  base  their  hopes  on  the  new  un- 
derstanding between  management  and 
labor  with  relation  to  increased  produc- 
tivity and  a  halt  to  imrealistic  pay 
boosts. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  president  of  the 
Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  discussed  this  proposed 
solution  to  the  trade  dilenuna  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  report  into 
the  Record,  and  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Mr.  Strackbein's  analy- 
sis both  interesting  and  informative. 
PnoDucxrvrrY  and  Pdli,  Emplotmxnt 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln) 

Increasing  the  productivity  of  labor  Is 
seemingly  one  of  the  present-day  Impera- 
tives if  we  are  to  doiise  the  fires  of  Inflation 
and  meet  foreign  competition.  Greater  out- 
put per  man-hour  at  a  given  level  of  wages 
■aill.  of  course,  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  fores  of  competition,  to  the  ex- 
tant that  they  oijerate.  will  then  also  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  consumer.  If  wages  rise 
less  than  productivity  the  consumer  will  en- 
Joy  lower  prices.  If  the  wage  level  rises  In 
equal  proportion  to  productivity  prices  will 


stand  still,  other  things  being  equal.  Of 
course,  If  wages  rise  faster  than  productivity 
prices  would  be  expected  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  supply,  to  rise.  At  least,  so  goes 
the  catechism  of  economies. 

The  Imperative  of  Incre^lng  productivity 
has  been  raised  almost  to  the  majesty  of 
the   absolute. 

It  Is  desirable  therefore  to  examine  some 
of  the  credentials  of  this  towering  impera- 
tive. While  Its  very  simplicity  makes  It  at- 
tractive, the  side  effects  it  may  produce  may 
detract  from  any  inclination  to  extend  blank 
endorsement  to  the  mandate. 

CREDENTIALS   Or    HICKEK   PRODUCTlvrrY 

In  the  first  place,  productivity  can  be  in- 
creased In  any  meaningful  sense  only  by 
displacement  of  labor.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  some  80%  of  the  corporate  pro- 
duction costs  consists  of  employee  compen- 
sation. It  was  not  the  faster  shoveling  of 
coal  by  the  coal  miners  that  so  greatly  In- 
creased the  output  per  man-hour  In  the  coal 
Industry.  It  was  the  Introduction  of  mam- 
moth machines  and  strlp-mlnlng  that  ac- 
complished the  decimation  of  the  miners' 
ranks.  The  result  was  a  great  gain  in  com- 
petitive standing,  not  only  in  opening  for- 
eign markets  but  In  avoiding  eviction  of  coal 
from  our  domestic  market  by  petroleum  and 
natural   gas. 

The  output  of  coal  per  nutn-year  In- 
creased from  1,239  tons  In  1960  to  4,261  tons 
In  1968.  The  number  of  coal  miners  on  the 
other  hand,  as  might  be  expected,  declined 
from  416.000  In  1950  to  127.000  In  1968.  (Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1971. 
Table  1049.  p.  642).  In  other  words  as  pro- 
ductivity rose  3.4-fold  between  1950  and 
1968,  the  number  of  miners  declined  In  al- 
most equal  proportion,  or  by  70%.  or  to  a 
level  of  30%  of  the  415,000  employed  In 
1960. 

One  of  the  results  viras,  of  course,  the  great 
distress  of  the  coal-mlnlng  region,  usually 
referred  to  euphemistically  as  "Appalachla", 
which  has  coat  the  Treasury  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  without  curing  the  blight. 
Meantime  our  exports  rose  to  60  million  tons, 
or  10%  of  our  domestic  output.  Obviously 
our  amasilng  productivity  achievement  that 
brought  us  gratifying  exports  and  competi- 
tive prowess  did  little  to  help  the  displaced 
mine  workers — some  300,000  of  them  or  70% 
of  the  work  force!  Since  the  number  of  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  (responsible  for  over 
98%  of  our  coal  production)  had  fallen  to 
127.000  by  1968,  the  10%  exports  saved  the 
Jobs  of  some  12,000  miners.  Such  a  meager 
result  should  give  pause  to  those  who  would 
raise  increasing  productivity  to  the  level  of 
a  virtual  categorical  imperative,  to  be  loved, 
honored  and  obeyed. 

In  the  field  of  economics  hard  facts  armed 
with  a  warhead  of  real  meaning  are  not  often 
encountered.  When  we  do  encounter  them  we 
should  be  grateful  and  learn  something  from 
their  significance,  rather  than  dismissing 
them  because  they  raise  disconcerting  ques- 
tions. 

For  example,  higher  productivity  In  other 
fields  need  not  be  looked  to  much  more  hope- 
fuUy  as  a  source  of  higher  employment  than 
coal  under  the  present  atattia  of  world  trade 
and  our  position  in  it. 

The  further  notion  that  we  can  pull  our- 
selves out  of  our  present  unenviable  eco- 
nomic position  either  at  home  or  abroad  by 
Increasing  o»ir  exports,  an  endeavor  that  Is 
seen  to  rest  on  rising  productivity.  Is  almost 
totally  false.  This  Is  especially  true  of  In- 
creasing exports  of  agricultural  products 
made  possible  by  rising  output  per  man- 
hotir.  In  the  1930's  nearly  half  of  our  total 
exports  were  agricultural  products.  After  the 
permanent  displacement  of  some  two-thirds 
of  agricultural  workers  by  greater  produc- 
tivity our  exports  of  farm  products  were  only 
some  16%  of  total  exports. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  the  coal 
mining  Industry  the  productivity  leap  was 
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imquestlonably  an  Imperative,  Indeed  the 
only  means  of  survival;  but  Its  cost  In  em- 
ployment prevents  its  conversion  into  a  Jus- 
tification for  a  similar  course  to  be  adopted 
by  other  Industries. 

THE  HISTOBIC  KOI*  OF  INCREASINC 
PBODUCTIVITK 

It  Is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  rising 
productivity  has  been  both  the  source  of 
greater  employment  and  higher  wages  in 
this  country.  In  fact  what  was  our  unique 
economic  system  until  a  few  years  ago  owed 
Its  genesis  in  great  measure  to  the  rising 
productivity  that  fiows  from  Invention  and 
proliferating  technology. 

The  fruits  of  technology,  to  be  sure,  were 
not  enough  of  themselves  to  buUd  our  sys- 
tem, but  they  represented  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones. Without  them  we  would  not  have 
cut  our  anchorage  that  held  us  to  the  more 
pedestrian  European  system  some  seventy 
years  ago.  Technology  by  itself  was  not 
enough  because  the  mass-production  of 
which  it  was  the  efficient  cause  did  not  and 
cannot  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  It  needs  the 
complement  of  mass-consumption;  and  this 
fact,  a  strictly  American  perception,  though 
in  no  sense  abstruse,  long  evaded  compre- 
hension by  our  European  forebears.  Their 
skepticism,  as  reflected  by  the  British  was  no 
doubt  sustained  many  years  by  the  negative 
attitude  of  their  leading  economists,  such 
as  Ricardo,  toward  wages  and  their  economic 
function.  The  British  economists  were  In  a 
sense  apologists  for  the  factory  system  that 
revulsed  Dickens  and  Burke  before  him,  and 
others,  who  were  appalled  at  the  employ- 
ment of  chUdren  and  the  Inhuman  working 
conditions  Imposed  on  factory  workers  and 
miners  in  general. 

ORIGIN  OF  FREE  TRADE 

English  leadership  in  the  world  rested  on 
her  conmierce,  protected  by  her  navy.  Since 
she  was  short  on  natural  resources  she  de- 
pended on  Imports  of  raw  products  to  feed 
her  factories.  These  In  turn  not  only  supplied 
the  home  market  but  also  produced  surplus 
output  for  export.  The  latter  brought  her  the 
exchange  necessary  to  sustain  her  necessary 
Imports. 

The  English  situation  indeed  gave  rise  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  free  trade — a  system  that  was  well  suited 
to  England's  Interest  In  holdings  her  colonies 
as  sources  of  raw  materials  (i.e.,  as  agrarian 
and  raw  material  economies)  and  as  markets 
for  her  factory  output.  Our  own  academic 
economists  drank  deeply  of  the  Adam  Smith 
vintage  of  free  trade  and,  falling  to  note  the 
great  dltTerence  between  our  economic  situ- 
ation and  that  of  the  British,  undertook  to 
apply  to  us  what  was  good  for  England  but 
not  necessarily  for  us.  They  tocdc  the  words 
of  the  British  economic  apologists  as  the  gos- 
pel and  using  our  chairs  of  university  eco- 
nomics preached  the  gospel  of  free  trade  to 
generation  after  generation  of  students.  The 
result  was  an  Intellectual  and  emotional 
conditioning  of  our  economists  that  has  not 
yet  achieved  the  ability  to  break  through  to 
reality.  What  was  good  for  colonial  England 
In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  was  fastened 
on  us  as  If  It  were  also  a  superb  prescription 
for  our  economic  health.  Actually  we  fiouted 
the  theory  In  great  part  In  practice  and 
erected  a  protective  tariff,  beginning  In  1816. 
This  action  made  possible  our  economic  In- 
dependence of  England,  as  we  had  earlier 
gained  our  political  Independence. 

However,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil 
War  that  we  began  to  lay  the  basis  for  a 
new  system  (still  capitalistic,  to  be  sure) 
that  greatly  modified  our  economic  heritage. 
The  point  of  departure  was  not  Immediately 
visible  but  In  time  produced  a  divergence 
of  great  proportions. 

Once  the  post-Clvll  War  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  capital  built  trusts  and  virtual 
monopolies  we  began  to  see  the  need  for 
anti-trust  legislation  If  the  lowered  costs  of 


production  that  were  made  possible  by  our 
mechanical  developments  were  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  public,  l.e.,  the  consumers.  1890 
marked  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  This  was  followed  In  some  2S 
years  later  by  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Federal  Reserve  Acts. 
After  another  20  years  we  put  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  on  our  statute  books:  another 
anti-monopoly  measure. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  we  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  mass  production  made 
possible  by  our  Inventiveness  and  Industrial 
talent.  Then  came  the  redeeming  recognition 
of  the  link  between  mass-production  and 
mass-consumption.  By  Itself  mass  production 
would  only  accumulate  indigestible  surpluses 
of  goods.  It  was  necessary  to  place  higher 
purchasing  power  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

Very  weU,  who  were  the  principal  con- 
sumers? PotentlaUy  they  were  those  who  In 
the  aggregate  have  the  most  money  to  spend, 
rather  than  the  few  who  receive  the  highest 
Incomes. 

In  1969  the  number  of  males  employed  In 
this  coimtry  was  483  mUllon  while  the  num- 
ber of  employed  females  was  29.0  million. 
The  average  pay  of  the  males  was  $7,659 
and  of  females  $3,968.  Here  then  was  a  po- 
tential consumer  market  of  $370  billion 
among  the  employed  males  and  $114  blUlon 
among  the  employed  females,  for  a  total  po- 
tential market  of  $488  bUllon.  Had  the  per 
capita  Income  been  only  $1000  per  year  In- 
stead of  the  higher  figure,  the  potential 
market,  assuming  the  same  price  level,  would 
have  been  very  much  smaller,  or  about  $79 
bUllon  instead  of  $488  billion.  Yet  such  a 
low  level  of  Income  would  stUl  have  exceeded 
by  far  the  average  per  capita  Income  of  the 
Chinese  (mainland)  population  of  some  750 
million  and  that  of  the  Indian  population  of 
some  550  million,  not  to  mention  the  great 
majority  of  the  266  miUlon  (plus)  of  Latin 
American  population. 

XJ£.  DEVELOPMENT 

This  country  was  not  noted  as  being  in  the 
forefront  of  wage  levels  untU  the  twentieth 
century;  nor  was  It  noted  as  an  Industrial  na- 
tion, except  perhaps  as  being  on  the  threshold 
of  new  departures. 

Given  our  mechanical,  technological  and 
managerial  talent  It  nevertheless  did  not  fol- 
low that  we  would  know  what  to  do  with  It. 
We  had  no  greater  endov«rment  In  those  fields 
than  the  Ehiropeans  from  whom  we  sprang. 
We  did  have  greater  distances  staring  us  in 
the  face;  and  It  may  be  guessed  that,  much 
as  the  automobile  Is  being  castigated  today 
as  the  mother  of  many  of  our  Uls,  the  need 
for  farther  and  more  agile  locomotion,  to 
tame  our  distances,  may  have  motivated  and 
sparked  the  mass-production  outbreak  to 
which  we  gave  ourselves  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  when  we  tinkered  with  the 
automobile.  In  any  event  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  connection  between  mass- 
production  and  mass-consumption  was 
grasped  by  the  great  entrepreneur  of  that  In- 
dustry who  put  It  into  actual  effect  before  It 
was  recognized  and  Implemented  elsewhere. 

It  needed  vision,  obvious  as  the  equation 
Is  today,  to  perceive  the  great  market  pos- 
sibilities that  would  open  If  the  cost  of  a 
highly  useful  and  enjoyable  product  could 
be  brought  to  a  level  low  enough  to  come 
within  the  pocketbook  reach  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  needed  not  quite  so  much 
sharpness  perhaps  to  see  further  that 
achievement  of  the  objective  could  be  helped 
if  the  Income  of  these  masses  could  rise 
and  thus  meet  the  lowering  cost  half  way. 

Monopoly  power  would  perhaps  have  led 
the  automobile  makers  to  concentrate  on  the 
upper  levels  of  Income.  If  we  would  gain  an 
Idea  of  the  difference  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches. I.e.,  a  limited  high-income  market 
and  a  mass  market,  we  must  move  to  recent 
dates  because  of  the  state  of  avaUablllty  of 
statistical  data. 


In  1962  the  number  of  "Top  Wealthholders" 
in  this  coimtry,  I.e.  those  with  gross  assets 
of  $60,000  or  more,  was  4.13  million  of  a 
population  of  over  180  million.  Of  these  4.13 
million  over  half  had  gross  assets  under 
$100,000.  Those  with  gross  assets  of  $200,000 
or  more  numbered  670,000  and  those  with 
assets  of  $1  mUllon  or  more  numbered  69 
thousand.  This  was  one  person  out  of  3,000 
of  the  1962  population.  (Ibid.,  1971,  Table 
623,  p.  327). 

If  we  turn  to  actual  Income  as  distin- 
guished from  gross  assets  we  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent but  nonetheless  very  useful  rneasure 
so  far  as  market  potentials  go. 

In  1969  the  median  Income  of  males  aged 
14  and  over  was  $6,429.  For  females  the 
median  was  $2,132.  Of  the  men  92.5%  had 
an  Income;  and  65.8%  of  the  females. 

The  males  with  an  Income  of  $10,000  and 
over  were  24.1%  of  the  total;  females  2.4%. 
Males  with  an  Income  of  $7-9,999  were  21.6% 
of  the  total;  females  5.9%.  The  next  lower 
bracket  of  $6-6,999  showed  7.6%  of  the  males 
and  4.8%  of  the  females.  Prom  $6-5,999.  the 
percentages  were  7.0% for  males  and  6.9 7o  for 
females.  (Ibid.,  Table  609,  p.  320.) 

A  yacht  manufacturer  might  aim  at  the 
market  represented  by  the  670,000  who  had 
gross  assets  of  $200,000  or  more. 

The  earlier  automobile  manufacturers  no 
doubt  also  aimed  at  the  higher  but  sparsely 
populated  high  income  levels,  because  of  the 
high  units  cost  of  their  product.  Monopoly 
power  might  have  elected  to  stay  at  that 
level,  preferring  a  small  volume  with  a  high 
profit  per  unit. 

That  was  not,  however,  what  happened. 
Henry  Ford  is  usually  credited  with  the 
breakthrough.  He  had  no  Census  Bureau 
statistics  to  show  him  the  various  layers  of 
Income  of  the  people,  but  he  could  guess 
that  he  would  have  a  much  larger  market 
if  he  could  bring  down  his  costs  to  a  level 
that  would  tap  the  mass  market.  This  he 
did,  thanks  to  his  vision,  his  courage  and 
productive  genius.  He  also  recognized  the 
market-boosting  effect  of  adequate  wages. 

He  did  have  some  conditions  weighted  in 
his  favor,  such  as  a  toll-willing  population, 
free  enterprise,  a  national  patent  system, 
free  trade  among  the  States,  low  tax  levels, 
no  Import  competition  distorting  his  timing 
options,  and  skilled  labor.  There  was  ade- 
quate competition,  but,  In  view  of  his 
glimpse  of  the  potentials  of  a  mass  market 
it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  have  traded  his 
vision  for  a  more  limited  but  high-price 
market. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile,  of  course, 
boded  HI  for  the  wagon  and  carriage  indus- 
try, not  to  mention  horse  breeding  and  grow- 
ing of  feed  grain. 

There  was  a  fruitful  lesson  still  to  be 
learned.  This  lurked  in  the  meaning  of  an 
elastic  demand.  Not  all  products  enjoy  the 
species  of  growing  demand  that  greeted  the 
cost  reductions  accomplished  by  the  auto- 
mobile Industry.  Had  Henry  Ford  been  a 
wheat  or  corn  farmer  he  would  have  faced 
a  wholly  different  market  prospect.  The  rea- 
son Is  simple  and  obvious.  Every  person  has 
only  one  stomach.  Therefore  biology  sets  a 
limit  to  consumption.  This  is  true  also  of 
domesticated  animals  that  may  consume 
grains. 

Had  Mr.  Ford  come  into  possession  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  crop  land  so  that  he  could 
have  devoted  his  mechanical  talents  to  mass 
production  and  sharp  reduction  In  the  price 
of  wheat  or  corn  per  bushel,  he  would  not 
have  been  greeted  by  a  happily  expansive 
market.  The  demand  for  food  products  is 
quite  inelastic.  While  everyone  has  a  stomach 
not  everyone  had  an  automobUe.  While 
everyone  needed  a  stomach  In  order  to  live 
he  did  not  need  an  automobile  but  could 
perhaps  use  one  If  he  could  afford  the  cost 
and  expense  of  having  one.  He  could  even 
own  more  than  one  machine,  if  It  came  to 
that.  A  second  or  even  an  auxiliary  stomach 
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is  perhaps  not  yet  even  on  the  drawing 
boarda.  much  as  gourmets  might  like  an 
extra  one. 

Mr.  Pord  might  have  succeeded  In  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  manhours  to  produce 
wheat  but  this  achievement  would  not  have 
Increased  the  number  of  stomachs  that 
might  be  fed.  The  planters  and  harvesters 
whom  he  would  have  displaced  would  not 
have  been  rehired  because  of  a  ballooning  of 
demand  such  as  greeted  his  automobile.  In 
the  latter  Instance  the  Increased  demand  led 
to  the  hiring  of  more  and  more  workers.  The 
distressed  carriage  and  wagon  makers  and 
horse  and  feed  grain  producers  would  become 
absorbed  In  the  work  force,  albeit  not  di- 
rectly or  overnight.  If  there  were  other  prod- 
ucts to  follow  the  example  of  the  automobile, 
the  labor  market  would  take  up  the  slack 
Instead  of  settling  Into  stagnation. 

Mr.  Ford's  wheat  would  have  accumulated 
huge  surpluses  In  search  of  storage  space. 
Presumably  he  might  have  sought  export 
markets  and  might  Indeed  have  found  some. 
Even  so  he  would  not  have  encountered  an 
Indefinitely  expansible  demand  beyond  the 
head-count  of  the  population  here  or  abroad. 
The  national  experience  with  agricultural 
labor  In  this  country  under  the  farm  pro- 
gram completely  supports  these  observations. 
The  six  or  seven  millions  of  farm  workers 
who  have  been  displaced  by  modern  agri- 
culture in  this  country  and  the  phenomenal 
increase  In  productivity  of  our  farming  op- 
erations, have  not  found  resettlement  and 
reemployment  on  the  land.  Inelasticity  of 
demand  for  food  products,  which  account  for 
more  than  three  quarters  of  our  farm  acre- 
age, is  the  bar  absolute  against  achievement 
of  the  employment  expansion  characteristic 
of  new  or  radically  modified  nonessential 
products  produced  by  industry. 

Rising  productivity  In  the  production  of 
essential  goods,  be  they  agricultural  or  min- 
eral, represents  a  coimtervailing  force  work- 
ing against  full  employment.  When  we  re- 
leased agricultural  workers  from  the  land 
because  of  rising  productivity  they  could  no 
longer  remain  on  the  land.  They  poured  into 
the  cities.  The  higher  productivity  of  farmers 
did  not  lead  to  significantly  higher  consump- 
tion of  farm  products.  Therefore  the  dis- 
placed workers  remained  displaced.  They 
could  hope  to  find  reemployment  only  In  the 
Industries  or  services  that  catered  to  an 
elastic  demand.  While  the  number  of  prod- 
ucts for  which  the  demand  is  elastic  is  very 
large  absorption  of  displaced  workers  is  a 
slow  process.  Witness  Appalachia.  With  re- 
spect to  nonessential  goods  the  only  limit 
to  demand  is  Income,  assuming  wage  in- 
creases in  keeping  with  the  higher  produc- 
tivity. (Today,  to  be  sure,  other  limitations 
are  raising  rather  ugly  heads  in  the  form  of 
resource   exhaustion,   pollution,   etc.) 

We  have  obviously  not  lacked  rising  em- 
ployee compensation  in  recent  years.  We 
have,  however,  encountered  a  different  ob- 
stacle to  absorption  of  the  work  foree.  Time 
was,  until  recently,  when  we  could  depend 
on  new  products  or  revolutionized  methods 
of  producing  established  products,  to  lead 
to  additional  sales  as  costs  were  brought 
down,  as  witness  radio,  television  (for  a 
time),  household  appliances  of  a  great  va- 
riety, synthetic  textiles,  etc.  This  meant  new 
Job  openings  suiBcient  to  absorb  the  net 
additions  to  our  work  force  which  are  now 
well  in  excess  of  a  million  per  year. 

Now,  however,  even  though  costs  can 
still  be  reduced  by  mechanical  and  other 
Innovations,  the  incentive  Is  no  longer 
what  it  was.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on  our 
domestic  market  to  supply  the  customers 
for  made-ln-UBJl.  products  as  we  could 
In  the  past. 

Our  high  productivity  has  been  exported, 
so  to  speak.  Foreign  costs  are  below  ours 
because  foreign  wages,  while  rising  quite 
rapidly,  did  not  bridge  the  gap.  Foreign 
productivity  came  much  closer  on  our  heels 


than  foreign  wages,  partly  because  our  com- 
panies established  manufacturing  facilities 
abroad  and  used  our  own  patents  in  these 
faculties,  and  parUy  because  we  licensed 
foreign  producers  to  use  our  patents. 

A  budding  yotmg  Henry  Ford  today,  look- 
ing about  himself,  would  see  a  vastly 
changed  woild-settlng  from  the  one  of 
Henry  Ford  two  generations  ago.  The  latter 
had  all  the  time  he  needed  to  develop  and 
Improve  his  product.  Every  substantial  im- 
provement m  production  meant  more  sales 
as  be  cut  his  costs.  If  anyone  contested  his 
market,  his  competitor,  whoever  he  might 
be,  operated  under  the  same  wage  levels 
as  himself,  or  not  so  far  below  that  Mr. 
Ford  could  not  cope  with  the  difference 
within  the  amotint  of  time  he  had  available. 
He  (the  elder  Ford)  was  not  likely  to 
awaken  one  day  as  does  his  young  successor 
In  some  other  industry,  to  be  confronted 
by  a  chilling  challenge  from  abroad  where 
some  entrepreneur,  either  American  or  for- 
eign, offers  for  the  American  market  an 
acceptable  competitive  product,  as  good  as 
bis  own,  or  better,  at  a  cost  so  much  lower 
than  be  could  match  that  he  must  look 
beyond  this  country  for  additional  sales 
territory.  Unlike  his  young  successor  the 
elder  Ford  had  no  import  competition,  and 
needed  none  to  stir  him  Into  a  marimiim 
effort. 

His  yo\mg  counterpart  would  now  be  in 
much  the  same  straits  with  his  marketing 
as  the  elder  Pord  would  have  been  with  his 
wheat  surplus  had  he  gone  into  vast  wheat 
acreage  as  previously  pictiured.  While  the 
young  Ford's  sales  of  nonfood  products  would 
not  be  limited  by  the  one-stomach  per  per- 
son as  it  would  be  with  wheat,  it  would  be 
limited  nevertheless  by  the  Import  Intrusion 
that  would  despoil  his  market,  upset  his 
planning  and  his  timing  no  less  than  darken 
his  prospects  for  serving  an  expanding 
market.  The  imports  would  do  what  the  in- 
elastic demand  does  for  wheat. 

He  would  now  look  abroad  for  an  increas- 
ing part  of  his  expansion.  The  higher  em- 
ployment that  would  have  happened  here 
under  the  old  condition  would  now  be  shared 
with  his  foreign  plants  and  with  other  for- 
eign producers. 

The  cry  for  greater  efflciency  is  now  an 
ironic  mockery  as  it  reverberates  through  the 
manufacturing  community,  be  it  automobile, 
steel  or  textiles,  electronics,  office  machines 
or  a  hundred  varieties  of  other  cotisumer 
goods.  Others  can  now  manufactiu'e  the  same 
thing  the  American  Industrial  leader  does, 
and  do  it  cheaper,  be  it  in  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  or  wherever  our  technology  has 
taken  root.  Moreover,  they  need  foreign 
markets  because  their  low  wages  do  not  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  home  market. 

The  competitive  margin  needed  for  hold- 
ing our  home  market  or  expanding  it  for  our 
own  products,  has  ijeen  greatly  narrowed  and 
In  a  number  of  Instances  has  disappeared. 
The  market  for  the  nonessential  product, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  our  employment, 
has  been  converted  Increasingly  into  the  rela- 
tively static  characteristic  of  the  essential 
product  so  far  as  Job-generation  is  con- 
cerned— for  the  reason  already  given. 

When  rising  Imports  strike  the  market  for 
an  essential  product  like  wheat,  meat  or 
other  food  product,  they  may  take  away  a 
certain  share  of  the  market  and  thus  deprive 
the  growers  of  that  much  acreage  output. 
They  must  then  curtail  their  acrease  or  run 
the  risk  of  creating  a  price -depressing  sur- 
plus. 

Tet  the  effect  is  not  as  serious  as  the  In- 
vasion of  our  market  for  nonessentials  of 
the  kind  that  enjoy  an  expanding  market  as 
the  costs  are  reduced,  the  product  Improved, 
made  more  useful,  pleasurable  and  more  at- 
tractive. When  the  imports  cut  off  the  po- 
tential expansion  or  cut  the  expansion  doum 
to  merely  supplying  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, our  coefficient  or  ratio  of  expansion  is 


destroyed  or  severely  crippled  and  the  non. 
essential  product  is  converted  into  the  same 
pedestrian  pace  as  the  nonessential  one  in 
point  of  job  creation. 

Capital  will  not  come  fmth  readUy  or 
eagerly  to  be  poured  Into  research  and  devei- 
opment,  consumer  research,  market  cultiva- 
tion, plant  expansion  and  similar  activities. 
Rather  a  cautious  atmosphere  will  prevail! 
Venture  capital  aimed  at  production  of  non- 
essentials is  notoriously  timid  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  consumer  can  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  curtail  his  spending,  postpone  his 
buying  or  reduce  his  consumption.  If  possible 
the  venture  capital  will  hedge  by  going  over- 
seas to  participate  In  the  low  labor-cost  ad- 
vantage that  confers  the  competitive  margin 
on  foreign  producers  by  dint  of  which  they 
have  penetrated  our  market. 

Established  industries  will  undertake  for- 
eign nmnufacture  to  supply  foreign  markets 
from  within.  They  will  in  many  cases  equip 
their  foreign  plants  with  American  machin- 
ery and  equipment  and  thus  boost  exports 
of  these  products.  In  1971  our  exports  of  ma- 
chinery continued  to  run  a  strong  surplus 
while  nearly  all  other  maniifactured  goods 
sustained  heavy  trade  deficits.  The  indica- 
tion Is  that  foreign  productivity  will  continue 
to  rise  as  our  export  of  machinery  continues 
at  a  high  le\e\. 

However,  this  may  be  a  short  road,  since 
our  Imports  of  machinery  have  grown  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years  than  our 
exports.  The  recipient  countries  of  our  ex- 
ports are  fast  learning  how  to  build  their 
own  machinery  and  to  gain  world  markets  for 
their  exports. 

If  we  insist  on  confronting  our  problem 
with  a  hjrpnotic  chant  citing  our  superior 
"know-how",  hand  in  hand  with  a  worship- 
ful attitude  toward  increasing  productivity, 
and  a  nostalgic  attachment  to  free  trade 
while  refusing  to  accept  the  meaning  of  cu- 
mulative evidence  of  the  sterility  of  this  pos- 
ture, we  will  surrender  the  motivation  that 
brought  us  world  Industrial  leadership  in 
the  first  Instance. 

It  needs  no  heavy  protectionist  onslaught 
to  preserve  what  this  country  built  in  pio- 
neering fashion.  No  turning  back  of  the  clock 
is  needed  nor  Injvuy  to  our  trading  partners 
in  the  world:  only  adaptation  to  radlcaUy 
changed  conditions. 


OPPOSED  TO  INTERSTATE  OIL 
COMPACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  testified  in  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  72,  to  renew  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact,  which  was  passed 
earlier  today  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
I  want  to  explain  why  I  do  not  object  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  recognition 
of  the  impropriety  of  past  practices  of 
the  Compact  Commission  and  for  moving 
to  correct  these  abuses. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  compact  Is  set 
out  in  article  n  as  follows: 

To  conserve  oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention 
of  physical  waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

As  I  testified,  however,  and  as  the  com- 
mittee report  states,  imder  the  guise  of 
its  concern  for  conservation,  the  Com- 
pact Commission  has  engaged  over  the 
years  in  a  series  of  "extracurricular  ac- 
tivities" which  "appear  to  fall  outside,  or 
at  best,  have  a  very  tenuous  connection 
with,  the  limited  purposes  of  the  com- 
pact." 

These  extracurricular  activities  have. 
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in  my  view,  been  nothing  more  than  fed- 
erally sanctioned  lobbying  activities  in 
favor  of  preserving  every  aspect  of  the 
whole  range  of  special  privileges  ex- 
tended to  the  oil  industry  at  the  con- 
sumer's exi)ense.  Among  other  things 
the  Compact  Commission  has  opposed 
any  cut  in  the  depletion  allowance, 
fought  to  preserve  oil  import  quotas 
which  cost  n.S.  consumers  over  $5  bil- 
lion annually,  and  opposed  any  change 
in  the  State  production  control,  or  pro- 
rationing,  system  imder  which  the  oil 
producing  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
have  been  able  to  artificially  hold  down 
production,  and  thereby  maintain  de- 
mand and  higher  prices. 

I  want  to  commend  particularly  my 
distinguished  Massachusetts  colleagues, 
ToRBERT  Macdonald,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power,  and  Hastings  Keith,  its  ranking 
minority  member,  and  their  subccmunit- 
tee  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Tiernan),  for  taking  forth- 
right action  to  end  these  abuses.  As  the 
report  explsdns,  the  resolution  has  been 
amended  to  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  report  specifically  on  whether  the 
operations  of  the  Compact  Commission 
"have  been  limited  to  activities  related 
directly  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  such 
compact."  No  less  important  is  the  stem 
warning  in  the  report  that  such  extra- 
curricular lobbying  activities  "under  the 
aegis  of  the  compact"  must  be  stopped. 

I  should  mention  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  continue  to  have  doubts 
about  the  need  for  this  compact  legisla- 
tion, but  I  am  pleased  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  no  longer  be  able  to  serve  as  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  oil  lobby.  All  of  us 
know  that  lobby's  voice  is  already  heard 
loud  and  clear  in  too  many  circles  in 
this  Government. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power  which  has  performed 
this  service  today,  now  move  to  build  on 
this  initial  effort  by  considering  my  bill, 
H.R.  3548 — and  Identical  companion  bills 
H.R.  4930,  4931,  4932,  5187  and  6750— 
to  repeal  the  so-called  Connally  "Hot 
Oil"  Act  which  permits  the  prorationing 
I  spoke  of  earlier.  Ninety  of  my  House 
colleagues,  including  Chairman  Mac- 
donald, Mr.  Keith,  and  Mr.  Tiernan,  are 
cosponsors  of  this  bill.  I  am  convinced 
that  hearings  on  this  legislation  would 
demonstrate  that  this  more  substantive 
consumer  abuse  simply  must  be  ended. 


STRONG  CANADIAN  PROTEST  OVER 
THE  ALASKA   PIPELINE 

»  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin), 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  a  letter 
from  the  Canadian  Minister  for  Energy, 
Mines,  and  Resources.  Donald  S.  Mac- 
Donald,  to  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton.  Mr.  MacDonald's  letter 
charges  that  the  Interior  Department 
failed  to  adequately  consider  Canada's 
views  on  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  and  hints  that  U.S.  approval 
of  the  controversial  pipeline  could  affect 
future  United  States-Canada  relations. 


I  believe  Mr.  MacDonald's  letter  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment failed  to  make  a  good  faitli 
effort  to  objectively  compare  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
The  letter  tends  to  confirm  my  previous 
assertion  that  the  administration's  ap- 
proval of  the  Alaska  route  was  not  based 
on  environmental  and  economic  cri- 
teria. Mr.  MacDonald's  letter  is  un- 
usually frank  and  reveals  how  the  In- 
terior Department  has  apparently  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  avoid  getting  the 
latest  data  on  the  Canadian  pipeUne. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  MacDonald  to 
Secretary  Morton  follows: 

Mat  4,  1872. 
Hon.  RoGsas  C.  Morton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Morton:  I  found  most 
useful  my  meeting  with  you  in  your  office  in 
Washington  March  30  last,  and  appreciate 
greatly  your  courtesy  in  discussing  with  me 
certain  aspects  of  the  Interesting  decision  you 
have  under  consideration  in  connection  with 
an  application  for  a  permit  to  construct  an 
oU  pipeline  in  Alaska. 

At  the  time  of  our  conversation,  you  sug- 
gested that  you  would  like  to  have  more  In- 
sights and  information  into  the  Canadian 
Interest  in  having  such  an  oil  pipeline  con- 
structed through  Canada  from  Pnidhoe  Bay. 
I  undertook  to  write  this  letter  to  you  to  ex- 
pand on  our  current  position  regarding  a  pos- 
sible Canadian  project  and,  in  particular,  to 
comment  on  matters  related  to  the  environ- 
ment, financing  and  timing. 

There  would  be  many  advantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  Canadian  pipeline  route. 
We  believe  it  would  enhance  the  energy 
security  of  your  country  by  providing  an 
overland  route  for  your  Alaska  oU  produc- 
tion, thereby  servicing  the  oU  deficit  areas  of 
the  mid-continent  and  also  the  Pacific  North 
West.  Although  cost  comparisons  of  the 
Trans-Canada  and  Trans-Alaska  routes  are 
Interesting,  they  will,  of  course,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  be  subject  to  direct  comparison 
since  the  Canadian  costs  provide  for  plac- 
ing Alaska  North  Slope  oU  directly  into  the 
mid-continent  and*  Puget  Soimd  markets. 
Canada  has  an  Interest  in  the  energy  security 
of  your  country,  and  this  land  route  for 
Alaska  crude  oil  would  enhance  that  secu- 
rity of  supply  to  deficit  areas  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  this  security  of  sup- 
ply could  be  further  enhanced  during  the 
interim  period  of  Northern  pipeline  con- 
struction by  extra  Canadian  crude,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  my  remarks  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons April  19. 

The  MacKenzie  route  would,  of  course,  be 
advantageous  to  Canada  in  that  it  would  give 
access  to  our  potential  oil  resources  in  the 
Northern  Yukon  and  MacKenzie  River  areas. 
Within  Canada,  also,  there  would  be  benefits 
to  the  economy  of  these  Northern  regions 
from  this  new  activity  and  opportunities  for 
the  employment  and  training  of  our  native 
peoples. 

In  reciting  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  a  cooperative 
relationship  tietween  us  in  the  construction 
of  an  oU  pipeline  across  Canada,  I  am  mind- 
ful, too,  that  such  a  measure  would  avoid  the 
considerable  increase  in  tanker  movements  of 
oU  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  particularly  In 
the  Inland  waters  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia 
and  Washington  State,  and  the  resultant 
significant  risk  of  serious  environmental  and 
economic  damage.  This  is  an  area  which.  If 
not  solved  \^'lth  reason  and  wisdom  by  us  to- 
day, could  produce  difficult  Influence  in 
Canada-United  States  relations. 

In  considering  the  environmental  Impact  of 
oU  pipelining  in  Northern  Canada,  it  should 


not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  current  pro- 
posals being  studied  by  gas  transmission  and 
distribution  companies  for  a  gas  pipepline 
from  Alaska  through  Canada  to  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  If  these  proposals  are 
successful,  there  will  be  environmental  dis- 
turbance in  any  events. 

The  major  environmental  impact  study 
which  was  released  by  your  department  to  the 
public  March  20  has  been  under  review  here 
since  its  receipt.  The  report  is  an  historic 
docimient  In  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
pipelining  on  the  social  and  biological  en- 
vironment. Your  department  deserves  con- 
gratulations for  the  breadth  of  the  study. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  comments  made 
in  the  report  on  the  so-called  Canadian  alter- 
native are  based  on  data  in  the  public  sector, 
some  of  which  have  become  out  of  date  and 
very  little  of  which  was  produced  in  the  last 
two  years.  Your  officials  did  not  ask  for  any 
technical  assistance  from  departments  of  the 
Oovernment  of  Canada  in  connection  with 
the  environmental  aspects  of  this  study.  Z 
brought  to  your  attention  during  our  meet- 
ing, and  by  way  of  a  letter  March  28,  the  sub- 
stantial program  of  work  in  the  environ- 
mental field  which  my  government  has  been 
undertaUng  with  the  conunencement  of  the 
1970  field  season.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
cently made  public  and  have  provided  to  your 
State  Department  a  list  of  the  thirty  environ- 
mental and  social  studies  under  way  at  this 
time  and  scheduled  for  completion  later  this 
year.  Of  course,  our  general  work  prog;ram 
was  known  to  officials  of  your  department  and 
has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  public  in- 
formation in  Canada. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  your  consideration 
of  the  Canadian  alternative  could  benefit 
substantlaUy  from  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  both  industry  and 
government  and  which  is  to  be  completed 
this  year.  A  result  of  detailed  consideration 
would  lead,  in  our  view,  to  an  improved  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  in  an  environ- 
mental sense  of  the  Canadian  alternative.  We 
would  be  prepared  to  hold  meetings  between 
officials  of  our  two  governments  at  your  early 
convenience. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  in  a  state- 
ment on  AprU  28,  indicated  the  decision  of 
the  govenunent  to  begin  construction  of  an 
all-weather  highway  to  link  the  communities 
of  Port  Simpson  and  Inuvlk  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.  When  completed,  this  will  provide 
a  road  from  the  Northern  boundary  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  a 
route  selected  to  be  of  use  for  oU  or  gas  pipe- 
lines built  along  the  MacKenzie  VsUey.  Such 
a  road  will,  in  our  Judgment,  substantially 
ease  the  construction  of  a  pipeline.  This  de- 
cision is,  I  think,  a  significant  new  factor 
which  affects  the  balance  of  advantage  be- 
tween alternative  routes.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
taken  into  account  by  any  private  entitles 
that  may  be  interested  in  building  an  oU  or 
a  gas  pipeline,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a 
factor  in  govemmentta  assessment  as  weU. 

As  to  the  timing  for  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  an  oil  pipeline,  this  is  dependent 
on  the  assembly  by  the  applicants  of  the  tech- 
nical information  required,  on  the  financial 
arrangements  which  are  made  and  on  other 
normal  criteria  for  pipeline  construction  in 
Canada:  These  matters  are  subject  to  regula- 
tory supervision  under  laws  In  Canada  with 
which  your  officials  have  had  a  familiarity  in 
connection  with  pipeline  systems  which  now 
carry  the  bulk  of  Canada-United  States  oU 
and  gas  trade.  I  would  confirm  to  you  my 
comments  In  Washington  on  March  30  last 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  ovir  technical  advisers, 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  regulatory 
and  governmental  consideration  could  not  be 
given  in  an  expeditious  manner  commencing 
with  an  Implication  filed  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  your  reaction  to  the 
suggestions  put  forward  in  this  letter. 
YoTirs  sincerely, 

DoHAU)  8.  MacDonald. 
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END  THE  NATIONAL  STATE  OF 
EMERGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  a  resolution  which  would 
establish  a  House  Special  Committee  on 
the  Termination  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency. Similar  to  Senate  Resolution  304, 
introduced  by  Senator  Mathias  and  14 
other  Members  of  the  other  body,  it 
would  direct  the  special  committee  to 
study  the  effects  of  terminating  the  state 
of  national  emergency  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  in  1950  and  still  in 
effect  today. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  we 
are  still  in  a  state  of  national  emergency 
proclaimed  in  the  depth  of  the  Korean 
war.  And  that  while  the  Korean  war  has 
passed  into  history,  the  emergency  pro- 
claimed to  deal  with  that  war  remains  in 
force. 

Based  on  authority  granted  by  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act  of  1933,  a  Presi- 
dent can,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  de- 
claring a  national  emergency,  assimie  a 
vast  web  of  powers  rendering  the  Con- 
gress expendable.  This  is  not  simply  an 
interesting  anachronism  without  prac- 
tical force.  The  powers  available  to  the 
President  under  this  state  of  emergency 
are  not  trivial — fully  some  200  special 
powers  accrue  to  the  President  from  it. 
In  January  1968,  for  example.  President 
Johnson  used  it  to  control  American  in- 
vestments abroad  in  an  effort  to  ease 
that  year's  balance-of-payments  crisis. 
In  February  1971.  President  Nixon  in- 
voked the  same  authority  to  suspend  the 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

In  this  past  year,  we  have  witnessed  a 
striking  application  of  Presidential  emer- 
gency powers.  With  a  single  speech  on 
August  15.  President  Nixon  did  more 
than  months  of  Senate  hearings  to 
dramatize  the  enormous  su-senal  of 
powers  within  the  grasp  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Wielding  authority  granted  him  by 
law,  the  President  drastically  changed 
the  economic  course  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  By  the  time  Congress  re- 
turned 3  weeks  later,  it  was  required  to 
legislate  in  a  radically  altered  political 
and  economic  context. 

The  powers  the  President  was  able  to 
invoke  with  regard  to  economic  stabiliza- 
tion emphasize  once  again  the  incredi- 
bly broad  scope  of  authority  which  Con- 
gress has  relinquished — or  permitted  to 
be  arrogated— to  the  President  and  his 
White  House  subordinates.  In  thus  add- 
ing power  over  the  dollar  to  his  command 
of  American  military  forces  and  his  in- 
fluence over  mass  media,  the  President 
has  lent  support  to  the  conclusion  of 
Prof.  Duane  Lockard,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  politics  at  Princeton, 
that— 

In  essence  the  Presidency  has  become  an 
elective  kingship  with  decisive  power  In  a 
broad  range  of  matters  ...  He  can  start  a 
war  or  end  one;  he  can  breathe  life  into  a 
domestic  project  or  smother  It. 

This  situation  is  not  without  legisla- 
tive precedent.  Alas,  Congress  has  fre- 
quently been  accomplice  in  Its  own 
decline,  conceding  initiatives  to  the  ex- 


ecutive and  tolerating  procedural  abuses 
when  their  ends  were  agreeable.  One 
need  only  name  the  Formosa  resolution 
of  1955,  the  Middle  East  resolution  of 
1957,  the  Cuba  resolution  of  1962,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  1964  to 
illustrate  how  readily  Congress  delivered 
up  to  the  President  large  elements  of  its 
constitutional  jurisdiction. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
seeks  to  restore  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  establishes  a  bipartisan  House 
committee  to  study  the  problems  which 
may  arise  as  the  result  of  terminating 
our  protracted  state  of  national  emer- 
gency and  to  consider  the  necessary  or 
desirable  legislative  actions  toward  this 
end.  It  is  expected  that  the  committee's 
recommendations  would,  among  other 
things,  have  the  effect  of  restoring  to 
Congress  its  full  constitutional  authority 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  would  clearly 
define  a  national  emergency.  Together 
with  the  war  powers  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  April,  this  would 
serve  to  assure  that  emergency  powers 
would  only  be  applied  for  the  duration 
of  genuine  emergencies. 

In  the  effort  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional balance  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government, 
the  war  powers  bill  and  now  the  emer- 
gency powers  resolution,  represent  a  good 
start.  We  must  press  forward  to  see  them 
passed  this  year.  And  we  must  repel  any 
effort  to  bring  them  into  the  arena  of 
partisan  politics  in  this  election  year. 
Restoring  to  Congress  its  constitutional 
responsibility  is  an  effort  which  must  be 
Joined  by  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
liberals  and  conservatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  resolution  and  the  text  of  a  speech 
made  by  Senator  Mathias  when  he  in- 
troduced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27,  the  predecessor  of  Senate  Resolution 
304  and  my  resolution: 

H.  Res.  109 
Resolution  establishing  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Termination  of  the  National 
Emergency  and  authorizing  expenditures 
thereby 

Whereas  the  existence  of  the  state  of 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  16,  1950,  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  our  national  security:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  known  as  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "special  committee"). 

(b)  The  special  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  Members  of  the  House 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  parties  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  no  more  than  8  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

(c)  The  special  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  special  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  that  the  special  committee  may 
fix  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony.  Vacancies  In 
the  membership  of  the  special  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  special  committee. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
special  committee  to  conduct  a  study  and 
Investigation  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
terminating  the  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  December  16, 1950,  and  announced 
in  Presidential  Proclamation  Numbered 
2914.  dated  the  same  date.  In  carrying  out 
such  study  and  investigation  the  special 
committee  shall: 

(1)  consult  and  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  bis  advisers; 

(2)  consider  the  problems  which  may 
arise  as  the  result  of  terminating  such 
national  emergency;   and 

(3)  consider  what  administrative  or  legis- 
lative actions  might  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able as  the  result  of  terminating  such  na- 
tional emergency,  including  consideration 
of  the  desirability  aiul  consequences  of  ter- 
minating special  legislative  powers  that  were 
conferred  on  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cers, boards,  and  commissions  as  the  result 
of  the  President  proclaiming  a  national 
emergency. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  p\irpoees  of  this  resolution 
the  special  committee  Is  authorized  from 
date  of  agreement  to  this  resolution  through 
February  28,  1973,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  (3)  to 
hold  such  hearings,  (4)  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjourned  periods  of  the  House, 
(6)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  books,  pa- 
pers, and  documents.  (6)  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, (7)  to  procure  the  service  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  (8)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 916,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  The  special  committee  shall  report 
Its  findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  House  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1973. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee. 


Remarks  of  Mb.  Mathias 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  President,  last  year,  Con- 
gress revoked  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
of  1964.  It  was  a  first  step  In  the  long-over- 
due effort  to  restore  to  Congress  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution  for  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace. 

In  February  of  this  year.  Senator  Javits 
introduced  S.  731,  A  Bill  to  Regulate  Unde- 
clared War.  Also  In  February,  Senator  Church 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  to  re- 
peal the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1955.  I  was 
pleased  to  co-sponsor  both.  In  the  next  weeks 
I  shall  Introduce  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Middle  East  Resolution  oi  1957  and  the  Cuba 
resolution  of  1962. 

Today,  I  rise  to  present  a  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  aimed  at  terminating  the 
state  of  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
President  Truman  In  December,  1960  In  the 
depths  of  the  Korean  War.  It  is  a  sad  para- 
dox that  this  country  has  remained  officially 
In  a  state  of  emergency  since  that  time.  In- 
deed, It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  briefly  to 
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review  how  Congress — with  barely  a  whim- 
per— relinquished  Important  parts  of  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  office  of  the 
President. 

On  May  9,  1933,  at  a  moment  of  dire  De- 
pression emergency,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
convened  the  Congress  and  demanded,  in  ef- 
fect, that  it  revamp  the  Constitution  before 
midnight.  The  purpose  of  the  reform  was  to 
make  Congress — and  the  Constitution — op- 
tional at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  as 
the  national  interest  required. 

The  demand  came  as  part  of  the  Emer- 
gency Banking  Act,  an  omnibus  bill  reorga- 
nizing the  nation's  then  collapsing  banking 
system  and  retroactively  legitimizing  the 
President's  Bank  Holiday  proclamation  of 
three  days  before.  Referred  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee — with  instructions 
that  it  be  reported  out  in  aif  hour  the  bill  was 
not  printed  and  was  not  available  for  Sena- 
tors to  read.  Senator  Long  complained  that 
he  did  not  know  what  was  In  It  until  it  was 
read  by  the  clerk.  Most  Senators  Indicated 
that  they  had  grave  reservations  about  what 
they  understood  to  be  the  bill's  provisions 
and  Senator  Long  protested  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  It  granted  to  the  President.  But 
in  the  extremity  of  i,he  crisis  at  hand.  Con- 
gress felt  it  had  to  act  immediately  as  the 
President  demanded.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
both  houses  before  midnight  and  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  Republic  has  been  In  its 
Damoclean  shadow  ever  since. 

The  key  provision,  not  much  remarked  by 
the  Congress  at  the  time,  came  In  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  6b  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917.  As  enacted  in  1917,  Sec- 
tion 5b  shifted  from  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  regulate  ».rade  and  finan- 
cial transactions  between  Americans  and  for- 
eigners in  wartime.  The  1933  amendment  to 
5b  authorized  the  President— by  the  simple 
expedient  of  declaring  a  national  emergen- 
cy—  to  assume  In  peacetime  these  extensive 
wartime  emergency  powers. 

By  declaring  In  the  1933  amendment  that 
the  President  could  assume  emergency  pow- 
ers by  declaration  In  peace  time,  Congress 
established  a  principle  with  reverberations 
going  far  beyond  the  legislation  at  hand. 
For  the  courts  have  interpreted  the  prin- 
ciple as  creating  a  virtually  unlimited  ex- 
ecutive prerogative  that  now  applies  to  some 
200  laws  granting  special  powers  to  the 
President  during  national  emergencies.  But 
neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  have  set 
criteria  to  define  the  kind  of  crisis  which 
would  Justify  innovation  of  these  multi- 
various  powers.  Since  1933  they  have  been 
available  essentially  as  the  President  wishes. 
In  accord  with  President  Roosevelt's  ap- 
proach, the  President  Is  left  to  determine  by 
himself  when  a  national  emergency  exists 
and  when  It  ends — when  the  executive 
should  have  access  to  the  near  dictatorial 
authority  conveyed  In  emergency  legisla- 
tion. The  President  decides  when  he  should 
share  power  with  Congress  as  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes,  and  when  Congress  can  be 
made  optional  by  proclamation. 

This  assignment  of  emergency  powers  has 
worked  very  smoothly  over  the  years.  Since 
that  dire  extremity  of  1933,  there  have  been 
six  Presidents — four  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans. They  have  disagreed  on  many 
issues.  But  they  have  been  unanimous  on 
the  question  of  when  the  country  Is  In  a 
state  of  national  emergency  and  when  the 
Congress,  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues,  Is  op- 
tional. Their  answer,  quite  simply  put — ^In 
a  word — Is:  always.  In  the  last  37  years,  the 
country  has  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  and  peace.  But  Presidential 
powers  have  been  continuously  "at  war."  Not 
once  during  that  period  has  a  President  al- 
lowed his  special  powers  to  lapse.  The  re- 
sult, described  by  Jeffrey  O.  Miller  and  John 
R.  Qarson  In  an  excellent  article  in  the 
February  1970  Issue  of  the  Boston  College 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Law  Review,  Is 
that  "some  60  percent  of  the  nation's  pap- 


ulatlon  have  lived  their  entire  lives  under 
a  continuous  unbroken  chain  of  national 
emergencies." 

A  court  did  Judicially  acknowledge — In 
1962 — that  the  Depression  had  ended.  But 
no  authority  has  yet  recognized  the  end  of 
the  Korean  emergency,  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  December  16,  1950  and  still 
In  effect  today.  Since  the  President  declared 
with  reference  to  Korea  that  "world  conquest 
by  communist  Imperialism  Is  the  goal  of  the 
forces  of  aggression,"  the  State  Department 
has  Interpreted  the  emergency  as  meaning 
the  Cold  War. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  not  lim- 
ited the  emergency  powers  to  military  mat- 
ters affecting  the  protracted  confiict  with  the 
Communists.  The  Korean  authority,  in  fact, 
was  most  recently  Invoked  in  1968  In  rela- 
tion to  our  economic  competition  with  our 
European  allies.  President  Johnson  felt  he 
woxild  have  difficulty  securing  from  Congress 
the  broad  powers  he  needed  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  which  had  beer,  emerging  for  several 
years  In  the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
Yet  the  Constitution  clearly  reserves  to  the 
Legislative  branch  all  powers  for  regulating 
Foreign  Commerce.  So  the  President  Invoked 
the  emergency  powers  granted  In  1950  In  re- 
lation to  the  Korean  war  and  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  11387,  "Governing  Certain  Trans- 
fers Abroad."  The  Department  of  Commerce 
immediately  Issued  the  Foreign  Direct  In- 
vestment Regulations  (FDIR) .  The  Executive 
Order  and  the  FDIR  restrict  the  amounts  of 
Cf4>ltal  that  American  investors  may  transfer 
to  or  accumulate  in  foreign  affiliates  and  com- 
pel repatriation  of  short  term  liquid  balances 
such  as  foreign  bank  deposits. 

Without  citation  of  the  Korean  war  pow- 
ers, these  measures  clearly  represent  an  un- 
constitutional encroachment  on  legislative 
authority.  The  courts  have  upheld  them, 
however,  and  they  remain  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  IS  currently  the  law  of  the  land, 
therefore;  that  the  state  of  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  President  Truman  In 
1050  In  relation  to  the  Korean  conflict  can 
be  Invoked  In  relation  to  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  18  years  later.  Similarly,  regu- 
lations against  gold  hoarding,  activated  by 
the  Depression  emergency,  are  continued  un- 
der the  1950  proclamation.  Other  measures 
Invoked  under  6b  pursuant  to  the  Korean 
proclamation  Include  the  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol Regulations,  the  Egyptian  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  and  the  Cuban  Assets  Control 
Regulations.  The  Cuban  trade  embargo  of 
1962  was  also  based  in  part  on  the  1950 
emergency. 

Among  the  nearly  200  other  Emergency 
laws  are  measures  permitting  the  President 
to  sell  stocks  of  strategic  materials,  revoke 
leases  on  real  and  personal  property,  suspend 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  broad- 
casting stations,  detain  enlisted  troops  be- 
yond the  term  of  their  enlistments,  detail 
mUitary  men  to  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  and  exercise  control  over  consumer 
credit.  Among  hundreds  of  local  properties 
available  to  the  Executive,  the  President  may 
take  over  parts  of  Howard  University,  and  In 
my  own  state  of  Maryland,  he  may  close  Fort 
McHenry— the  birthplace  of  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner"— and  "use  it  for  auch  period 
thereafter  as  the  public  needs  may  require." 
These  powers  Infringe  on  so  many  crucial 
constitutional  rights  and  principles  that  col- 
lectively they  may  be  seen  as  placing  our 
system  of  democratic  government  In  Jeop- 
ardy. Certainly  the  deprivation  of  rights  and 
property  Is  authorized  without  due  process. 
But  perhaps  most  Important,  these  measures 
threaten  the  Constitutional  balance  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Because  a  state  of  ofllclal  emer- 
gency has  obtained  continuously  since 
1933 — and  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts  to 
validate  actions  unrelated  to  the  original 
crisis — the  national  emergency  povrers  have 
accumulated   and   become  Institutionalized 


in  the  sxecutive.  The  Presidency,  already  en- 
hanced by  modern  trends,  has  been  further 
aggrandized  by  the  paradox  of  the  continu- 
ous emergency. 

Unless  we  accept  the  principle  of  an  op- 
tlonal  Constitution  and  an  optional  Con- 
gress, we  must  reject  the  concept  of  national 
emergencies  declarable  by  the  President  at 
his  discretion  In  peace  time  without  termi- 
nation dates.  Since  this  concept  has  been 
upheld  In  essence  by  the  Courts,  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  recover  by  legislation  the 
constitutional  role  that  it  has  allowed  the 
executive  to  usurp.  We  must  reassert  the 
principle  that  emergency  powers  are  avail- 
able only  for  brief  periods  when  Congress  Is 
unable  to  act  and  for  purposes  directly  re- 
lated to  the  emergency  at  hand. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  We  discover 
that  the  continuous  and  cumulative  and  in- 
stitutionalized emergency  is  also  almost  ir- 
revocable. So  many  executive  agencies  and 
procedures  are  rooted  In  emergency  powers 
that  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  rescind  them 
without  major  administrative  disruptions. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  dlstlngushed  Ma- 
jority Leader,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Joined  with  me 
during  the  last  session  in  S.J.  Res.  166.  a 
resolution  which,  among  other  things, 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  special  committee 
to  explore  with  the  executive  the  conse- 
quences of  terminating  the  Korean  Emer- 
gency. In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cambodia  in- 
cursion, however,  our  proposals  were  not 
acted  upon.  And  so  I  am  now  re -Introducing 
the  resolution  as  a  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution. It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions terminating  the  state  of  national 
emergency. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  commission's 
recommendations  would  among  other  things, 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  Congress  its 
full  constitutional  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  would  clearly  define  a  national 
emergency.  Together  with  S-731,  An  Act 
to  Regulate  Undeclared  War,  which  was  In- 
troduced In  February  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  this 
would  serve  to  assure  that  emergency  powers 
would  only  be  applied  for  the  duration  of 
genuine  emergencies.  The  Constitution  did 
not  envision  a  state  of  national  emergency 
to  be  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

Under  the  best  of  clrcumstanoee,  the  Con- 
gress win  not  find  It  easy  to  maintain  Its 
historic  constitutional  role  in  the  modern 
age.  Modern  commimlcatlons,  national  In- 
terpendence,  and  International  Involve- 
ment coverage  to  enhance  the  Presidency: 
real  emergencies  continually  arise  requiring 
the  kind  of  decisive  response  the  executive 
Is  best  equipped  to  give.  But  If  the  Congress 
allows  these  national  executive  advantages 
to  be  expanded  by  special  emergency  powers 
responding  to  unspecified  emergencies  with- 
out determination  or  limit,  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment may  be  irreparably  broken. 

I  believe  that  we  do  face  today  a  national 
emergency — even  a  paradoxically  continuous 
one.  It  emerged  during  the  depression  and 
has  been  with  us  for  several  decades.  It  Is  a 
crisis  that  throws  our  whole  system  of  Con- 
stitutional government  Into  Jeopardy.  This 
Is  the  atrophy  of  Congress.  It  Is  not  an  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  the  decisive  exercise 
of  executive  powers.  It  calls  for  the  decisive 
recovery  of  legislative  powers. 

Only  Congress  can  redeem  Itself;  but  In 
serving  Itself,  it  can  also  save  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  I  believe  that  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  to  save  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
our  country. 


CHILDREN'S  ALLOWANCE  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1967  I  have  proposed  and  advocated  the 
enactment  of  a  Children's  Allowance  Act. 
According  to  the  library  of  Congress 
Research  Service,  I  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce such  legislation.  I  stiU  believe  that 
this  approach  Is  far  better  than  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system,  and  even  the  SMimin- 
istration's  proposed  family  allowance 
plan.  The  Canadian  program  is  a  living 
example  of  the  success  which  is  possible. 

I  bring  to  your  attention,  for  your  de- 
liberations on  this  matter,  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Leif  Haanes-Olsen  in 
the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  May  1972, 
entitled  "Children's  Allowances:  Their 
Size  and  Structure  in  Five  Countries." 

In  subsequent  discussions  I  will  present 
the  remaining  parts  of  this  excellent 
study. 

The  article  follows: 
Children's    Allow ancis:    Treir    Size    and 
Structure  in  Five  Countries 
(By  Lelf  Haanes-Olsen*) 

Children's  allowances — primarily  cash 
benefits  to  families  with  children — are 
found  In  about  half  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Including  all  the  Industrial  nations  ex- 
cept Jt^>an  and  the  United  States.'  All  of  the 
programs  in  the  Western  World  are,  in  ef- 
fect, universal  in  coverage  for  famUies  with 
specified  numbers  of  children.  In  some  coun- 
tries, however,  a  degree  of  selectivity  appears 
to  arise  from  the  fact  that  employers  (and 
the  self-employed)  are  the  only  contributors 
to  children's  allowances.  Thus,  in  theory, 
the  right  to  an  allowance  is  tied  to  the  oc- 
cupational activity  of  the  family  breadwin- 
ner. But  even  In  these  countries,  when  the 
covered  person  stops  working  because  of  dis- 
ability, unemployment,  or  death,  payments 
under  the  children's  allowances  program  con- 
tinue. 

Unlike  the  old-age,  invalidity,  and  survivor 
Insurance  programs,  children's  allowances 
programs  generally  lack  any  mechanism  for 
regular  adjustment  of  benefits  to  cost-of- 
living  or  wage  increases.  The  allowances  are 
usually  modest  in  amount  since  there  are 
often  long  delays  in  making  ad  hoc  adjust- 
ments— delay  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
political  climate.  Nevertheless,  concern  with 
the  need  to  update  allowance  rates  more  fre- 
quently seems  to  be  growing  In  some  coun- 
tries, perhaps  because  of  renewed  Interest 
in  the  problems  of  poverty. 

This  article  discusses  children's  allowances 
programs  in  five  countries — Canada,  France, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  The  countries  se- 
lected represent  different  approaches  to  such 
programs  in  the  foUowlng  areas:  (1)  Reasons 
for  Introducing  the  programs,  (2)  benefit  pat- 
terns, (3)  actual  and  relative  size  of  pay- 
ments, (4)  financing,  and  (S)  solution  of 
problems  encountered  in  striving  toward 
original  program  goals. 

BACKGROUND 

Early  developments 
Historically,  the  rationale  for  children's 
allowances  has  gone  fvUI  circle,  in  a  sense 
returning  to  its  point  of  origin  after  al- 
most a  century — the  Idea  of  helping  the 
poor.    Assistance   based    on   family   burden 


•  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Interna- 
tional Staff. 

» Sixty-two  nations  now  have  children's 
allowances  programs:  All  European  countries 
except  Malta;  20  African  countries  (South 
Africa  and  the  19  French -Speaking  coun- 
tries); five  countries  in  Oceania  and  South- 
east Asia  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  Nauru, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam);  Iiebanon, 
Iran  and  Israel  In  the  Middle  East;  six  coun- 
tries in  South  America;  and  Canada  In  North 
Anutlcft. 


began  first  in  France  on  a  small  scale  about 
1870  and  next  in  Germany  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  when  employers  decided  to  as- 
sist workers  with  children  in  meeting  their 
family  responsibilities.  Within  individual 
countries,  however,  evolution  has  sometimes 
taken  a  different  path.  France's  Initial  hu- 
manitarian approach,  for  example,  has  since 
been  replaced  by  one  stressing  population 
policy,  and  Sweden's  early  population  ap- 
proach (1920's-1930's)  has  evolved  into  a 
humanitarian  or  social  rights  program. 
Developments  after  World  War  I 

Conditions  arising  from  World  War  I  had 
a  strong  effect  on  children's  allowances  in 
both  France  and  Germany.  Allowances  in 
France  received  a  boost  from  such  war-re- 
lated conditions  as  severe  manpower  losses 
and  rapid  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Because  inflation  and  labor  shortages  ex- 
erted pressure  for  ever-higher  wages,  more 
and  more  employers  turned  to  children's 
allowances — a  fringe  benefit  for  workers  with 
families — as  an  alternative  to  more  expensive 
wage  increases  for  all.  Until  the  end  of  the 
war,  employers  themselves  had  paid  allow- 
ances directly  to  their  employees.  In  a  move 
to  streamline  the  administration  of  these 
fringe  benefits  and  distribute  the  cost  bur- 
den, the  first  local  "equalization  funds"  were 
esabllshed  and  financed  by  employer  groups 
in  1918,  disbursing  allowances  to  eligible 
employees. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  economic 
conditions  immediately  following  World  War 
I  steadily  deteriorated,  and  virtually  all  bene- 
fit funds  were  wiped  out  during  the  infla- 
tionary period  of  the  1920's.  There,  too,  the 
tendency  at  first  was  to  regard  children's 
allowances  as  an  alternative  to  higher  wages 
though  not  for  the  same  reason  as  in  France. 
The  program  called  for  depositing  the  con- 
tributions from  employers  and  the  self-em- 
ployed in  funds  established  within  each  oc- 
cupational group.  It  attempted  to  minimize 
the  economic  advantages  enjoyed  by  single 
persons  or  married  persons  without  children 
in  di^oslng  of  their  income.' 

The  birth  rate  problem. — During  the  1920's 
and  1930's,  French  lawmakers,  concerned 
about  lagging  birthrates,  believed  that  a  sys- 
tem of  children's  allowances  would  serve  as 
a  convenient  vehicle  to  reverse  this  situation. 
It  has  been  argued  in  France  that  the  chil- 
dren's allowances  system  for  wage  earners  In 
Industry,  made  compulsory  by  1932  legisla- 
tion, was  based  on  a  need  to  achieve  equality 
among  wage  earners.*  Even  then,  however, 
the  French  Government  remained  disturbed 
about  both  the  wartime  losses  and  the  con- 
tinually declining  birth  rate.  This  situation 
led  to  the  general  application  of  children's 
allowances  as  a  demographic  tool  through 
the  Family  Code  in  1939. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden,  simi- 
lar concern  over  lagging  or  falling  birth  rates 
has  been  reflected  in  debates  extending  back 
to  the  mld-1920's  and  the  1930's.  Among  the 
British,  proposals  for  a  children's  allowances 
program  to  remedy  their  population  problem 
were  well  supported,  but  the  economic  and 
political  climate  preceding  World  War  II 
prevented  speclflc  action.  In  Sweden,  pro- 
longed debates  extending  Into  the  period  of 
World  War  n  likewise  wevented  early  ac- 
ceptance, j^ 

The  change  toward  ai^opulation  policy  ap- 
proach was  also  briefly  evident  in  Germany 
where  the  National  Socialist  regime  launched 
a  children's  allowances  program  in  1935  with 
the  speclflc  goal  of  Increasing  the  birth  rate. 


•  Ubersicht  uber  die  aoziale  Sicherung  in 
der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,  der  Bund- 
esmlnlster  fur  Arbeit  und  Sozialordnung, 
January  1967,  pages  113-114. 

'Nicole  Questiauz,  "Family  Allowances  In 
France,"  Children's  Attowances  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Welfare  of  Children,  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee for  Children  of  New  Tork,  Inc.,  1968. 


The  humanitarian  approach. — During  the 
late  1930'8  and  early  war  years,  demographic 
considerations  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Sweden  were  noticeably  pushed  aside  in 
favor  of  a  greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
children  and  their  families.  In  Sweden  this 
'concern,  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  partici- 
pation of  such  social  scientists  as  the  Myrdals 
in  public  debates,  was  to  produce  after  the 
war  an  aUowances  program  that  looked  pri- 
marily to  the  welfare  of  families. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  a  similar  trend 
was  revealed  in  three  Important  documents 
that  appeared  during  World  War  II:  A  1942 
memorandum  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer summarizing  the  main  points 
brought  out  by  the  supporters  of  children's 
aUowances;  the  Beveridge  Report,  published 
in  November  1942;  and  a  white  paper  Issued 
in  September  1944. 

One  point  In  the  memorandum  dealt  with 
child  malnutrition  and  what  a  children's  al- 
lowances program  might  do  to  lessen  this 
risk.  Another  point  focused  on  compensation 
to  large  families  to  combat  increases  in  liv- 
ing costs.  A  variation  of  the  negative  income 
tax  was  also  advanced.  To  help  poor  families, 
it  was  suggested  that  parents  with  incomes 
too  low  to  be  taxable  should  receive  benefits 
similar  to  the  tax  allowances  extended  to 
the  weU-to-do.  Two  obstacles  blocked  the 
way  for  this  proposal:  (1)  The  government 
did  not  favor  a  means  test  and  (2)  a  program 
based  on  income  tax  assessment  was  con- 
sidered too  difficult  to  administer.  Finally, 
the  argument  was  made  that  children's  al- 
lowances might  also  encourage  parenthood 
and  counteract  the  declining  birth  rate. 

Children's  allowances,  preferably  financed 
through  general  revenues,  were  regarded  by 
Sir  William  Beveridge  as  a  necessary  part  of 
a  comprehensive  social  security  system.  He 
felt  that  without  these  benefits  no  adequate 
protection  could  be  provided  to  large  families 
when  earnings  were  interrupted.  He  believed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  general  wages  were 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  one-child  family 
and  thus  recommended  against  children's  al- 
lowances for  the  first  child.  He  wanted  to 
abolish  the  means  test  for  economic  as  well 
as  humanitarian  reasons:  In  a  means-tested 
program,  administrative  costs  would  be  large 
enough  to  make  overall  savings  negligible, 
and  eliminating  Income  as  a  basis  for  eligi- 
bility would  remove  the  stigma  of  a  means 
test. 

The  White  Paper  of  September  1944  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  the  children's  allowances 
program  was  Intended  t  ■  contribute  to  the 
needs  of  families  with  children,  not  to  pro- 
vide full  maintenance  for  each  child.  Thus, 
the  recommended  level  of  allowances  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  estimated  by 
Beveridge  as  necessary  for  meeting  subsis- 
tence needs.  As  in  the  Beveridge  proposals, 
the  first  child  In  a  family  was  to  be  exempt, 
but  the  allowances  were  to  be  supplemented 
by  free  meals  and  milk  for  all  school  chil- 
dren. 

The  Family  AUowances  Act,  adopted  in 
June  1945,  incorporated  proposals  from  all 
three  sources — Including  ineligibility  of  the 
first  child,  universality,  and  general  revenue 
financing.  The  program  of  free  school  meals 
never  became  <^>eratlve. 

Developments  After  World  War  II 

Canada. — ^The  publication  of  the  Beveridge 
Report  in  1942  evoked  much  Interest  in 
Canada  and  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  a 
Canadian  version  (the  Marsh  Report)  the 
following  year.  A  family  allowance  law  be- 
came effective  July  1,  1945.  The  original 
broad  objective  of  the  Canadian  program 
was  to  help  correct  the  Imbalance  between 
family  Income  and  family  need  and  to  make 
an  investment  In  the  nation's  children.  The 
program  aimed  at  a  redistribution  of  income 
In  favor  of  low-Income  families  and  regions. 

Yet  views  on  what  children's  allowances 
might  accomplish  differed  widely.  The  Cana- 
dian National  Labor  Board,  for  example,  was 
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Impressed  with  the  program  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  raising  the  general  level  of  wages 
(reminiscent  of  the  early  French  and  Ger- 
man programs)  and  gave  its  support  on  that 
basis.  To  counter  the  severe  economic  con- 
ditions foreseen  for  the  postwar  years,  chU- 
dren's  allowances  were  expected  to  make  two 
related  contributions:  to  increase  aggregate 
demand  and  help  in  maintaining  high  em- 
ployment and  income  levels.  Under  this  In- 
terpretation, the  program  would  channel 
significant  amounts  Into  the  spending 
stream  by  Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  needy.  It  would,  in  addition,  tend  to 
stabilize  purchasing  power  since  payments 
would  be  continuous  and  nonseasonal.  And 
children's  allowances  paid  during  periods  of 
unemployment  and  illness  would  help  to  en- 
sure a  steady  Income  for  social  insurance 
and  assistance  recipients  with  large  families. 
Finally,  the  allowances  would  aid  employ- 
ment by  contributing  to  a  higher  level  of 
aggregate  demand. 

Meanwhile,  social  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram were  discussed  in  terms  similar  to  the 
Swedish  concept  of  social  rights:  The  bur- 
den of  raising  the  next  generation  ought  to 
be  shared  by  the  population  In  general  in- 
stead of  being  borne  by  a  small  segment  of 
the  working  population.* 

Fronce.— Children's  allowances  were  In- 
cluded In  a  comprehensive  social  security 
plan  In  1946.  Interest  In  these  allowances 
as  a  demographic  tool  has  been  maintained, 
however,  throughout  the  post-World  War 
n  era,  and  efforts  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  Influence  the  birth  rate  through 
children's  aUowances  have  continued  to  the 
present.  According  to  the  Minister  of  Social 
Affairs,  for  example,  the  express  aim  of  the 
1969  Increases  In  children's  allowances  was 
to  halt  the  declining  birth  rate.  That  In- 
crease was  regarded  as  a  flrst  step  In  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  population  growth,  as 
the  birth  rate  had  dropped  from  18.1  per 
1,000  in  1964  to  16.8  per  1,000  In  1967  and 
was  expected  to  range  around  16.&-16.8  per 
1,000  In  1968. 

Crermany,  Federal  Republic. — In  Its  method 
of  financing  and  Its  humanitarian  approach, 
the  children's  allowances  program  intro- 
duced in  the  Federal  BepubUc  (West  Ger- 
many) In  lOM  resembled  the  original  Ger- 
man program  set  up  after  World  War  I.  It 
was  to  be  funded  by  private  means  and — 
since  It  was  aimed  at  the  largest  (and  pre- 
sumably the  most  needy)  families  of  those 
who  worked  In  private  Industry — It  was 
basically  hiimanltarian  In  concept.  The 
benefits,  together  with  tax  exemptions, 
were  Intended  to  cover  only  part  of  the  cost 
of  child  support.  According  to  this  reason- 
ing, German  tax  exemptions  would  go  far 
In  covering  the  cost  of  rearing  the  flrst  two 
children  In  the  family  and  benefits  would 
be  provided  only  from  the  third  child  on.* 
Children's  allowsnoes  were  thus  looked  upon 
as  earnings  supplements  for  families  with 
heavy  financial  bturdens.  The  extension  of 
benefits  in  1961  to  the  second  child  In  low- 
Income  families  with  three  or  more  chil- 
dren was  consistent  with  this  policy.  Ten 
years  after  its  Introduction,  however,  the 
program  had  evolved  toward  a  view  similar 
to  the  British  and  Swedish,  emphasizing 
social  rights,  when  the  Federal  Government 


<  During  the  debate  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons preceding  the  adoption  of  the  chil- 
dren's allowances  program.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  84  percent  of  all  Canadian  children 
under  age  16  were  dependent  on  only  19  per- 
cent of  the  gainfully  employed.  See  Joseph 
Wlllard,  "Family  Allowances  In  Canada,"  In 
Children's  AlUnoances  and  the  Economic 
Welfare  of  Children,  Citizen's  Committee  for 
ChUdren  of  New  Tork,  Inc.,  1968. 

■Klaus  Stelnwender,  "Das  Klndergeld," 
In  the  series,  Soglalpolitik  in  Deutschland 
(No.  80).  1968. 


In  1964  took  over  the  burden  of  financing 
the  entire  program. 

United  Kingdom. — Unlike  Sweden,  Britain 
stlU  has  a  dual  system  of  children's  allow- 
ances and  tax  deductions  for  children.  Tax 
deductions  become  more  significant  as  in- 
come rises,  and  for  many  families  in  the 
middle  and  upper  income  brackets  the  de- 
ductions are  much  more  substantial  than 
children's  allowances. 

Less  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
these  allowances  In  the  United  Klndom 
than  In  the  other  four  countries  studied.  In 
the  past,  benefit  rates  were  constant  over 
long  periods  of  time,  and  It  is  only  rather 
recently  that  they  have  risen  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  mainly  perhaps  in  response  to 
agitation  by  civic  organizations  such  as  the 
Child  Poverty  Action  Group. 

Sweden. — A  system  of  tax  deductions  for 
children  was  abolished  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  noncontrlbutory  children's  allow- 
ances on  January  1,  1948.  When  the  program 
became  effective,  the  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  for  families  with  children 
was  stressed.  There  was  thus  a  national 
acknowledgement  that  the  economic  burden 
of  raising  children  belonged  to  some  extent 
to  society  In  general,  not  wholly  to  the  indi- 
vidual household.  No  basic  change  has  been 
made  in  the  program  since  its  Introduction. 
The  benefit  rates  have  Ijeen  adjusted  upward, 
however,  and  are  now  at  a  considerably 
higher  level  in  terms  of  purchasing  power 
than  they  were  when  the  program  began. 


HOWELL  LANCASTER^A  GREAT 
MAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  work  of 
Howell  E.  Lancaster  lives  on,  silthough 
he  is  absent  from  our  midst. 

As  long  as  men  admire  courage.  In- 
tegrity, ability  and  dedication  in  their 
elected  officials,  Howell  Lancaster  will 
never  die. 

My  friend  passed  away  earlier  this 
year.  At  the  time  he  was  ranked  third 
in  seniority  In  the  Florida  House,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  serve  11  terms. 

Howell  was  without  question  the  most 
respected  voice  in  our  State  in  agricul- 
tural matters.  His  was  a  powerful  voice. 

But,  it  was  not  because  he  served  a 
long  time  or  because  he  was  so  knowl- 
edgeable in  agriculture  that  he  earned 
the  place  in  history  we  give  to  him. 

I  served  with  him  in  the  Florida  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  know. 

Howell  never  backed  off  from  a  fight. 
He  was  a  reasonable  man  and  he  would 
listen  to  any  view.  But  once  he  made  up 
his  mind,  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  man  that 
those  who  disagreed  with  him,  liked  and 
respected  Howell. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  freshman 
legislator  that  he  took  the  time  to  help 
new  members  such  as  myself.  If  he  liked 
you,  he  was  your  friend  for  life — as  long 
as  you  kept  your  word  and  had  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  convictions.  He  could  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable. 

In  ^ril,  the  State  of  Florida  did 
something  that  I  think  Howell  would 
have  appreciated  more  than  anything 
else.  The  Florida  Youth  Development 
Center,  which  he  fought  so  hard  to  estab- 
lish, was  renamed  the  Howell  E.  Lan- 
caster Youth  Development  Center. 


Howell  was  an  active  man  and  he 
would  have  appreciated  having  his  name 
attached  to  something  thac  would  serve 
others — particularly  yoimg  people  who 
needed  a  helping  hand.  He  was  that  kind 
of  man. 

Gov.  Reubin  Askew,  in  dedicating  the 
center,  said  that — 

HoweU  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  people  who  could  not  shake  his  hand. 

The  center  would  not  have  been  es- 
tablished without  the  work  of  Howell. 
The  institution  has  now  functioned  for  a 
little  over  a  year  and  already  is  amass- 
ing a  record  of  successful  rehabilitation 
of  young  people. 

Airs.  Virginia  Lancaster,  widow  of  my 
friend  who  passed  away  January  9, 1972, 
and  other  members  of  the  Lancaster 
family  joined  State  and  local  officials 
for  the  dedication  ceremonies  in  April. 

A  plaque  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster and  to  Superintendent  James 
Hart  of  the  institution,  along  with  a  por- 
trait of  Howell  from  Emmett  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

State  Representative  Eugene  Shaw  of 
Starke  presented  Mrs.  Lancaster  with  a 
framed  copy  of  the  resolution  adcvted 
by  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives 
commemorating  his  work. 

State  Senator  Louis  de  la  Parte  of 
Tampa  presented  her  with  a  framed  copy 
of  the  bill  which  renamed  the  center. 

I  coimted  it  a  real  personal  privilege 
to  participate  and  Just  to  be  called  a 
friend. 

The  Howell  E.  Lancaster  Youth  Devel- 
opment Center  housed  95  boys  and  75 
girls  at  that  time.  It  does  not  have 
fences,  guard  dogs  or  other  security 
measures.  It  is  a  bold  new  concept  for 
such  institutions,  teaching  yoimg  people 
responsibility  through  trust  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

Bom  July  31.  1911,  at  Eugene,  Fla., 
Howell  was  a  man  who  was  to  succeed 
in  everything  he  attempted.  He  was  a 
successful  businessman,  farmer  and  cat- 
tleman. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Florida 
and  one  of  the  great  unfinished  works 
of  his  life  was  the  realization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  his  alma 
mater.  He  was  dedicated  to  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  am  I,  which  will  provide 
health  resources  to  animals  and  man 
through  teaching  and  research. 

Without  his  work,  we  would  not  be 
this  far  along  the  road  to  seeing  such  a 
facility  become  a  reality  in  our  great 
State.  The  day  that  it  opens,  it  too  will 
be  a  lasting  memorial  to  one  of  Florida's 
finest  statesmen. 

Besides  his  gracious  and  charming 
wife,  he  leaves  a  daughter,  Linda  Ann. 
and  a  son,  Howell,  Jr.  They  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  father. 

Howell  loved  hunting  and  fishing. 
When  he  suffered  his  fatal  attack,  he 
was  on  a  hunting  trip  with  our  close 
friend,  Cecil  Rowell,  another  fine  gen- 
tleman from  Trenton  who  was  as  close 
to  Howell  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother. 

Few  services  that  I  have  ever  attended 
brought  together  more  of  the  leaders  of 
our  State  in  simple  and  honest  tribute. 

Florida  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  sons 
and  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 
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The  one  thing  that  I  am  certain  of  is 
that  Howell  would  not  want  us  to  pause 
too  long.  He  was  an  active  man  who 
would  want  us  to  get  about  the  business 
of  completing  those  things  he  set  out  to 
do. 

He  was  that  kind  of  man. 


RESPONSIBLE  CRITICISM 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  substantial  criticism  hurled  at  so- 
ciety since  the  recent  assassination  at- 
tempt of  a  public  figure. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  right  of  dissent. 
It  is  a  cornei-stone  of  our  free  society.  I 
am  not  criticizing  all  those  who  attack 
the  social  problems  of  the  United  States; 
I  only  beckon  them  to  assess  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  in  the  country. 

Those  who  blindly  cast  stones  at  the 
country  must  realize  and  accept  their 
responsibility  to  help  change  the  coun- 
try. Furthermore,  they  must  remember 
and  respect  the  accomplishments  made 
by  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  writer  with  the  Blalrs- 
ville  Dispatch  of  Blairsville,  Pa.,  captured 
the  essence  of  "responsible  criticism" 
when  he  said: 

In  their  desire  to  provide  the  greatest  pos- 
sible range  of  opportunities  for  disagree- 
ment, Americans  may  have  let  their  innate 
sense  of  tolerance  gain  the  edge  over  their 
reason. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Americans  Basically  Good — Violence  Is 
EzcxFTiON,  Not  Rttue 

American  citizens,  heartened  by  the  news 
that  presidential  candidate  George  Wallace 
is  out  of  danger  from  the  bullet  wounds  In- 
flicted by  an  assassin,  are  praying  for  his 
full  recovery. 

Concurrent  with  their  prayers  It  is  appar- 
ent that  Americans  also  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  souI-searchlng  in  an  effort  to  discover  the 
root  causes  of  the  social  Illness  that  leads  to 
such  attacks  upon  public  figures. 

As  study  goes  forward,  comments  are  beard 
that  the  United  States  of  America  Is  a  sick 
society,  that  it  U  sliding  backward  Into  a 
primeval  barbarism,  and  that  a  bent  for  vio- 
lence that  has  been  endemic  for  years  has 
become  the  r\Ue  rather  than  the  exception. 

This  is  nonsense.  If  Americans  will  but 
look  about  them  they  will  see  the  strength 
and  resilience  of  their  society.  Our  moral 
standards,  despite  aberrations,  are  high,  our 
laws  are  Just,  our  institutions  are  outstand- 
ing, our  Constitution  still  is  an  example  to 
the  world  and  most  of  the  200  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  respectable,  hardworking, 
loyal  and  responsible. 

Indeed  if  the  majority  of  Americans  have 
erred  in  respect  to  the  increase  In  violence 
it  is  because  of  the  healthy  aspects  of  their 
society,  not  its  sickness.  It  appears  that 
Americans  simply  have  not  yet  settled  on 
the  permissible  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong,  nor  have  they  defined  adequately  the 
permissible  boundaries  of  dissent. 

All  responsible  citizens  will  agree  that  the 
vitality  and  progress  of  the  United  States 
depends  upon  the  freedom  of  Its  people  to 
challenge  the  decisions  of  their  government 
and  institutions  through  legitimate  chan- 
nels. They  also  agree  that  such  dissent  should 
be  given  great  latitude. 

However,  in  their  desire  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  range  of  opportunities  for 
disagreement,  Americans  may  have  let  their 


Innate  sense  of  tolerance  gain  the  edge  over 
their  reason. 

Through  permissive  court  decisions,  benign 
law  enforcement  and  overly  liberal  laws, 
Americans  have  given  tools  to  many  persons 
who  are  far  more  than  responsible  dissenters. 
In  doing  so  they  also  have  shifted  the  focus 
of  national  Interest  from  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  good  citizens  to  the  actions  of 
the  violent  few. 

While  persons  committed  to  violence  and 
assassination  may  have  many  motives  for 
their  behavior,  or  even  none  at  all.  It  also 
is  true  that  they  live  in  a  larger  society  and 
are  encouraged  by  its  attitudes. 

Thus,  as  we  look  at  the  events  that  led  to 
the  shooting  of  a  presidential  candidate,  we 
must  by  all  means  look  to  our  national  weak- 
nesses and  correct  those  that  can  be  cor- 
rected. Equally  Important,  it  will  benefit  all 
Americans  to  review  the  sources  of  national 
strength  and  rededlcate  themselevs  to  nour- 
ishing the  qualities  that  made  the  United 
States  the  envy  of  the  world  for  almost  two 
centuries. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
31,  1972,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Honorable 
Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky;  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Honorable  Albert  H.  Qttie  of  Minne- 
sota; the  Honorable  John  Dellenback  of 
Oregon,  and  I  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the 
presidents  of  all  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States,  explaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  the 
omnibus  education  bill,  on  which  the 
House  Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  Thursday 
of  this  week. 

Included  in  our  letter  was  a  listing  of 
the  major  higher  education  associations 
that  had  indicated  their  support  of  the 
bill.  One  of  the  groups  listed  was  the 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, which  was  listed,  because  of  an 
earlier  assurance  of  support  by  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  this  association. 

Subsequent  to  the  mailing  of  our  let- 
ter, we  were  Informed  by  the  association's 
Washington  representative  that  the  As- 
sociation of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities had  "reluctantly  decided"  that 
it  would  not  endorse  the  conference  re- 
port. 

In  light  of  this  development,  the  four 
signatories  of  our  May  31  letter  sent  a 
letter,  on  June  2,  1972,  to  each  of  the 
presidents  of  the  institutions  that  make 
up  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and 
Universities  explaining  the  origin  of  our 
listing  the  association's  support  In  our 
letter. 

In  our  letter  of  Jime  2,  we  also  com- 
mented on  several  points  In  the  eissocia- 
tlon's  letter  which  we  feel  to  be  in  error 
in  the  association's  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  dispel  any  mis- 
understanding about  the  position  of  the 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities that  our  letter  may  have 
created,  and  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
reason  for  our  having  Usted  the  associa- 
tion, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  our 
letter  of  May  31,  1972,  to  college  and 


university  presidents  in  the  United 
States;  our  letter  of  June  2,  1972,  to 
college  and  university  presidents  of  the 
institutions  that  make  up  the  Associa- 
tion of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities; 
and  the  letter  of  May  31,  1972,  from  the 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Members  of 
the  House,  sis  they  consider  this  crucial 
legislation,  will  also  note  the  comments 
made  on  Jime  2, 1972,  by  Messrs.  Perkins, 
QiriE,  Dellenback,  and  me  in  response  to 
several  of  the  points  contained  in  the  let- 
ter by  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  note 
these  two  comments  on  our  part : 

First.  The  institutional  aid  provision  in 
the  conference  report  provides  4.7  per- 
cent more  of  the  total  institutional  aid 
funds  for  small  and  middle-sized  private 
colleges  than  would  the  so-called  cap- 
itation approach. 

Second.  The  new  basic  grant  program 
is  not  limited  to  students  from  low-in- 
come families  but  is — and  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  be — open  to  students 
from  both  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
timity  to  explain  further  the  provisions 
of  this  most  important  legislation. 

The  letters  follow : 

Congress  of  the  Ukitbd  States, 

Washington  D.O.,  May  31,  1972. 

Dear  Friend:  As  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  respectively,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
members  of  the  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  on  the  omnibus  education  blU, 
we  are  writing  to  you  concerning  the  con- 
ference report  on  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  to  vote  next  week. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  passed  this  bill 
on  May  34,  1972  by  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan vote  of  63  to  16. 

We  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
also  be  approved  by  the  House,  for  we  believe 
It  contains  the  most  significant  advance  in 
Federal  support  for  higher  education  since 
passage  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  over 
a  century  ago. 

The  blU  authorizes  $18.5  billion  for  a 
variety  of  higher  education  programs.  Includ- 
ing an  estimated  tl  billion  annually  In 
institutional  aid  to  colleges  and  universities, 
both  public  and  private.  Also  included  Is  a 
new  program  of  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  for  all  students,  from  'both 
low  and  middle  income  families. 

The  above  mentioned  items  are  just  two 
of  several  Important  new  programs  Included 
In  a  bill  that  also  extends  all  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  of  student  assistance  and 
categorical  aid  to  higher  education  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  measure  is,  of  course,  the  product  of 
compromise;  none  of  the  conferees  was  able 
to  have  his  or  her  way  In  every  regard.  But 
the  bipartisan  compromise  eventually 
reached  is,  we  believe  very  strongly,  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  higher  education.  Indeed,  the 
bill  has  already  won  the  support  of  the  major 
higher  education  associations,  Including: 

American  Council  on  Education. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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Association  of  American  Colleges. 
Our  Committee,  and  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate,  have 
labored  for  two  years  to  bring  forth  the 
measure  that  the  House  must  now  consider 
on  an  up  or  down  vote.  You  should  know 
that  under  the  rules,  no  amendments  to  the 
bill  are  possible. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  if  the 
House  does  not  pass  this  bill,  the  prospects 
of  major  new  higher  education  programs 
being  approved  by  Congress  within  the  next 
few  years  will  be  very  slight. 

We  have  enclosed  a  brief  fact  sheet  out- 
lining the  major  education  provisions  of  the 
conference  report. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  Intend  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  bill  Is 
approved  and  Its  many  benefits  made  avail- 
able now  to  the  coUeges  and  universities  of 
our  country  and  the  students  who  attend 
them.  We  hope  we  shall  have  yoiu:  support. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 
John  Brademas, 

Conferee. 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
John  Dellenback, 

Conferee. 

Association   op   Jesuit   Colleges 

AND    UNIVERSmxS, 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  31.  1972. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Association  of 
Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities  has  reluc- 
tantly decided  that  It  cannot  endorse  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  proposed  higher 
education  bill.  S.  659.  The  members  of  this 
Association  feel  strongly  that  the  anti-busing 
provisions  added  to  the  original  bill  have 
no  place  in  legislation  affecting  the  future  of 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

In  addition,  the  Association  is  grieved  that 
many  needs  and  virishes  of  our  Institutions 
and  nssociatlons  were  Ignored  and  deleted 
In  the  Conference,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  direct  inbtltutlonal  aid.  The  small  and 
middle-sized  private  college  receives  small 
comfort  from  this  particular  program  as 
offered  In  the  Conference  Report.  It  hopes 
that  such  actions  do  not  augur  a  trend  for 
future  legislation. 

Further,  the  Association  remains  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  little  promise  of  equity 
In  the  future  for  students  from  middle- 
income  America.  It  Is  also  clear  that  there 
Is  no  guarantee  in  S.  659  that  the  "national 
entitlement"  promised  to  students  from  low- 
Income  families  will  soon  be  sufficiently 
funded  to  provide  all  eligible  students  with 
support. 

Finally,  there  bu  been  no  planning  for 
or  evaluation  of  the  effect  that  the  amounts 
of  discretionary  funds  provided  the  Office  of 
Education  and  HEW  would  have  upon  the 
present  structure  of  higher  education. 
Rev.  John  A.  Pitterer,  S.J., 
Mr.  Joseph  Kane. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  B.C.,  June  2, 1972. 

Dear  President:  We  are  writing  to  follow- 
up  our  earlier  letter  to  you  of  May  31,  1972 
concerning  the  education  conference  report 
on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
vote  next  Thursday,  June  8. 

As  you  know,  our  letter  listed  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities  as 
among  the  several  associations  supporting 
the  bill.  We  have,  however,  subsequently  been 
advised  that  the  Association  has  "reluctantly 
decided"  that  it  cannot  endorse  the  bill. 

We  naturally  regret  this  decision  and  we 
want  you  to  know  we  are  taking  steps  to 
dispel  any  misunderstanding  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and 
Universities  that  our  letter  may  have  created. 

We  feel  compelled,  however,  to  advise  you 
that,  at  the  time  our  letter  w^s  mailed,  we 


listed  the  Association  In  support  of  the  bill 
because  of  a  prior  assurance  to  that  effect  by 
the  Association's  Washington  representative. 
But  beyond  this  matter,  we  write  to  ex- 
press our  concern  that  a  letter  of  May  31, 
1972,  signed  by  officers  of  the  Association  of 
Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities,  Is  in  serious 
error  on  several  points  which  appear  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Association's  decision  to 
oppose  the  bill. 

(1)  It  is  not  accurate  to  describe  the  In- 
stitutional aid  provision  as  providing  "small 
comfort"  to  "the  small  and  middle-sized  pri- 
vate college". 

The  fact  Is  the  conference  report  not  only 
provides  substantial  institutional  aid  to  small 
and  middle-sized  private  colleges,  but  ac- 
tually provides  4.7%  more  of  the  total  insti- 
tutional aid  funds  for  such  institutions  than 
would  the  so-called  "capitation"  approach. 

Since  there  Is  essentially  no  difference  in 
the  total  sum  of  money  (approximately  $1 
bUllon)  necessary  to  fund  either  formula.  It 
Is  clearly  not  accurate  to  suggest  that  small 
and  middle-sized  private  Institutions  wUl  lose 
something  as  a  result  of  the  conference  re- 
port. Indeed,  they  will  (taint 

(2)  The  Association's  May  31,  1972  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  student  aid  provi- 
sion in  S.  659  Is  also,  unfortunately,  not 
accurate. 

The  new  basic  grant  program  or  "national 
entitlement"  Is  not  limited  to  students  from 
low  Income  families  but  is — and  was  specif- 
ically designed  to  be — open  to  students  from 
both  low  and  middle  Income  families. 

The  conference  report,  moreover,  preserves 
participation  by  middle  income  students  in 
this  program,  regardless  of  the  level  at  which 
it  Is  funded 

The  conference  report  does,  indeed,  provide 
that  basic  grants  may  not  be  paid  until  other 
student  aid  programs  are  funded  at  given 
levels.  This  provision  was,  however.  Included 
at  the  strong  urging  of  associations  of  private 
institutions.  Including  the  Association  of 
Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities. 

With  respect  to  the  Inclusion  in  this  bill 
of  anti-busing  provisions,  we  commend  to 
your  attention  the  enclosed  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post. 

As  we  said  in  our  letter  of  May  31,  we  be- 
lieve the  conference  report  marks  "the  most 
significant  advance  in  Federal  support  for 
higher  education  since  passage  of  the  Land 
Grant  College  Act  over  a  century  ago."  We 
reiterate  further  our  view,  notwithstanding 
reports  to  the  contrary,  that  if  the  House 
does  not  pass  this  bill,  the  prospects  of  major 
new  higher  education  programs  being  ap- 
proved by  Congress  within  the  next  few  years 
will  be  very  slight. 

We  therefore.  Intend  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  secure  its  passage  now  in  order  that 
Its  benefits  might  be  made  available  now. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Association  of 
Jesuit  CoUeges  and  Universities  will  recon- 
sider Its  position  and  Join  us  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Perkins, 

Chairman. 
Albert  H.  QmE, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
John  Brademas, 

Conferee. 
John   Dellenback, 

Conferee. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD  NOT  TAX  MUSEUMS  AND 
LIBRARIES  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  15337,  to  exempt 
privately  endowed  museums  and  libraries 


open  to  the  public  from  the  4  percent 
Federal  tax  placed  on  foundations  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  fine  mu- 
seums and  libraries  serving  the  public 
in  our  country  that  are  supported  by  pri- 
vate endowments.  Presently,  many  of 
these  Institutions  are  being  classified  for 
tax  purposes  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  "public  organizations"  because 
of  the  services  they  provide  the  public; 
therefore  they  are  not  subject  to  the  4 
percent  tax  on  foundations.  In  April 
1971,  however,  the  IRS  issued  regxlla- 
tions  that  proposed  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum floor  of  10  percent  of  public  finan- 
cial support — as  a  percentage  of  total 
Income — for  a  private  institution  to  qual- 
ify as  a  public  organization.  Effectively 
this  would  subject  some  of  our  finest  mu- 
seums and  Ubraries  to  the  4-percent  tax. 

An  example  of  such  privately  endowed 
institutions  is  found  in  New  York  City — 
the  Frick  Collection  which  is  renovmed 
for  its  collection  of  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  decorative  arts  and  is  open  to  the 
general  public.  Admission  is  free  to  the 
gallery  as  well  as  its  weekly  lectures  and 
numerous  chamber  music  concerts.  This 
museum  Is  a  great  cultural  resource  to 
New  York  City — indeed  to  the  country — 
and  is  providing  a  service  to  the  public 
at  no  cost  to  the  city  or  the  FedertU 
Government. 

A  tax  on  the  Frick  or  any  other  mu- 
seum or  library  serving  the  public  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  The  revenue  of  the 
4  percent  tax  is  negligible  to  the  Federal 
Government — the  tax  was  enacted  not 
for  revenue  but  auditing  purposes — and 
yet  the  cost  of  the  tax  to  the  community 
is  incalculable.  The  tax  will  only  mean 
a  cutback  in  services,  an  admission 
charge,  a  solicitation  of  funds  to  pay  the 
tax,  or  a  city  or  Federal  grant  for  its 
support — or  a  combination  of  all  four. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coimtry  needs  mu- 
seums like  the  Prick  Collection,  the 
Gardner  Museum  In  Boston,  the  Winter- 
thur  Museum  in  Delaware,  and  the  Kim- 
ball Art  Foimdation  in  Texas,  to  name 
but  a  few.  In  a  time  of  mounting  op>erat- 
Ing  costs,  these  museums,  Uke  all  mu- 
seums, are  hard  pressed  to  meet  their 
current  expenses.  We  should  not  jeopar- 
dize their  ability  to  serve  the  public  by 
Imposing  a  tax  on  them. 

In  placing  a  4  percent  tax  on  founda- 
tions in  1969  the  Congress  did  not  limit 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  authority 
to  continue  to  classify  institutions  like 
the  Frick  as  public  organizations  free 
from  taxation.  Therefore,  today  I  am 
writing  to  IRS  Commissioner  Johnnie 
Walters  lirging  that  the  Service  abandon 
the  proposed  10  percent  public  financial 
support  test/'SHaTnstead  retain  its  cur- 
rent flexibility  in  considering  other  fac- 
tors, su^  as  public  service  and  other 
forms  of  public  support,  in  classifying 
a  privately  endowed  museum  or  library. 
In  the  event  that  IRS  imposes  a  mini- 
mum 10  percent  public  support  require- 
ment for  public  organization  eligibility, 
enactment  of  my  bill  would  simply  ex- 
empt all  privately  endowed  museums  and 
libraries  providing  services  directly  to 
the  public  from  the  4  percent  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  should  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
my  letter  to  Commissioner  Walters. 
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Washington,  D.C,  June  S,  1972. 
Hon.  Johnnie  Walters, 
Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Commissioneb:  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  regulations,  first 
Usued  In  April  1971  but  yet  to  be  finalized, 
to  set  a  10%  floor  of  public  financial  support 
In  addition  to  the  so-called  "facts  and  cir- 
cumstances" test  for  qualification  as  a  public 
organization  under  section  170(b)  (1)  (A) 
(vl).  My  own  view  Is  that  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  a  mechanical  test  In  effectively 
determining  what  organizations  will  have  to 
pay  the  4%  tax  on  foundations  will  not  serve 
the  public  good.  This  will  be  particularly  so  In 
those  cases  In  which  the  10%  test  excludes 
privately  endowed  museums  and  libraries 
open  to  the  public  from  the  public  organiza- 
tion classification.  While  the  Income  of  these 
organizations  comes  from  private  endow- 
ments, their  services  are  directed  to  the  pub- 
lic and  enjoyed  by  the  community. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Service 
currently  applies  a  "facts  and  circum- 
stances" test  for  qualification  as  a  "public- 
ly supported"  organization.  Such  flexibility 
has  enabled  some  of  our  finest  privately  en- 
dowed museums  as  the  Frlck  Collection  In 
New  York  City,  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Bos- 
ton, the  Winterthur  Museum  in  Delaware, 
and  the  Kimball  Art  Foundation  In  Texas,  to 
name  but  a  few,  to  qualify  as  "public  orga- 
nizations" for  tax  purposes.  The  same  is  true 
for  many  privately  endowed  libraries.  No 
matter  hew  good  their  services  and  how  wide 
their  support  In  the  community,  however.  It 
is  not  likely  that  these  institutions,  because 
of  their  relatively  small  demands  for  public 
financial  support,  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
10%  test.  Thus,  they  would  be  subject  to  a 
4%  federal  tax  on  their  Income. 

These  museums  and  libraries  are  using  their 
resources  in  prf^vlding  services  to  the  public. 
To  tax  their  income  will  only  serve  to  dimin- 
ish the  benefits  they  are  able  to  offer  the 
public.  One  such  museum,  the  Frlck  Collec- 
tion, is  located  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  museum,  renowned  throughout  the 
world  for  Its  collection  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  decorative  arts.  Is  open  to  the 
general  public.  The  museum  has  never 
charged  an  admission  fee  to  the  galleries  of 
the  collection  nor  has  it  charged  a  fee  for  the 
lectures  and  concerts  it  presents.  The  Frlck, 
like  all  museums,  is  hard  pressed  to  meet  its 
current  expenses. 

A  4%  tix  on  the  Investment  Income  of  such 
organizations  will  ultimately  be  borne  by 
the  public — in  a  cutback  in  services,  an  ad- 
mission charge,  a  solicitation  of  funds  to  pay 
the  tax,  or  a  city  or  federal  grant  for  its  sup- 
port, or  a  combination  of  all  four.  Thus,  a  tax 
on  museums  and  libraries  serving  the  public 
is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Service  abandon  the 
proposed  10%  public  financial  support  test 
and  Instead  retain  the  current  flexibility  It 
now  has  in  considering  other  factors,  such 
as  public  services  and  other  forms  of  public 
support,  in  classifying  a  privately  endowed 
museum  or  library. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
MOSCOW 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ver- 
dict on  President  Nixon's  trip  to  Mos- 
cow must  be  a  mixed  one.  Its  greatest 
achievement  was  the  demonstration  that 
the  superpowers  could  sit  down  together 
and  talk  about  controlling  nuclear  weap- 
ons. At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in 


which  the  Moscow  agreements  in  many 
particulars  permit  preponderance  to  the 
Russians  must  give  one  pause.  The  re- 
sults from  bargaining  on  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East  have  apparently 
been  minuscule  and  with  the  reservation 
of  the  right  to  expand  their  fleets  and 
heavy  weapons,  the  Soviets  indicate  no 
abatement  in  their  push  for  a  worldwide 
presence.  At  the  same  time,  their  mod- 
erate response  to  the  mining  of  Haiphong 
Harbor  has  shown  that  the  desire  to  set- 
tle matters  favorably  in  Europe  and  gain 
prestige  at  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
United  States  has  thus  far  outweighed 
immediate  claims  of  socialist  frater- 
nalism.  No  change  is  forecast  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  controlling  Russian  regime 
nor  the  operation  of  its  economy.  Here 
the  claims  of  political  conformity  out- 
weigh the  opportunities  in  economic 
liberation. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  wide-ranging 
press  conferences  and  considerations  of 
future  trade  and  increased  contacts  will 
have  a  liberalizing  influence,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  liberalization 
might  carry  the  seeds  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  regime  and  its  manner  of 
control,  and  the  ruling  caste  could  not 
permit  any  such  steps  beyond  the  point  of 
danger  to  itself. 

The  President  should  be  complimented 
for  efforts  to  encourage  the  moderates  in 
the  Kremlin.  One  must  hope  that  the 
concessions  to  Soviet  military  expansion 
will  be  outweighed  by  the  willingness  of 
the  Kremlin  in  the  future  to  move  fur- 
ther toward  weapons  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  its  aggressive  armament  and  ex- 
pansion. There  should  be  no  euphoria 
about  the  modest  gains  achieved. 


BANKS  GEAR  UP  FOR  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  political  season  and  the  commercial 
banks  are  gearing  up  for  another  massive 
effort  to  influence  the  elections. 

The  Banking  Profession  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee — BankPAC — has  moved 
ito  oflSces  into  the  Washington  area  as 
part  of  this  stepped-up  campaign.  Bank- 
PAC is  currently  collecting  funds  from 
banks  all  over  the  Nation  with  an  an- 
nounced goal  of  a  half  a  million  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  BankPAC, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  in- 
dividual banks  are  also  raising  slush 
funds  for  the  election. 

In  fact,  this  is  admitted  by  the  direc- 
tor of  BankPAC,  who  is  quoted  in  last 
Friday's  edition  of  the  American  Bank- 
er as  stating: 

.  .  .  Some  of  the  larger  banking  institu- 
tions have  been  operating  their  own  volun- 
teer political  fund-raising  campaigns  over 
the  years  and  are  Inclined  to  continue  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  BankPAC's  blatant  ac- 
tivities in  the  1970  campaign  raised  a  lot 
of  eyebrows  around  Washington  and 
created  headlines  In  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  newspapers.  This  did  not 
bring  any  reform  of  the  bankers'  efforts 
to  influence  elections  but  it  apparently 


has  brought  about  a  new  scheme  to  make 
this  year's  contributions  supersecret. 

Again,  referring  to  Friday's  edition  of 
the  American  Banker,  let  me  quote: 

It  seems  reasonable  ...  to  expect  that 
in  view  of  the  unfavorable  publicity  two 
yean  ago,  many  of  the  BankPAC  bene- 
ficiaries will  request  the  checlcs  be  routed 
anonymously  to  them.     .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  article  with  the  headline 
'BankPAC     Readies     Election     Drive, 
Hopes  To  Avoid  1970  Mistakes." 
The  article  follows: 

BankPac  Readies  Election  Drive;   Hopes 

To  Avoro  1970  Mistakes 

(By  Joseph  Lt.  Hutnyan) 

Washington. — BANKPAC  Is  preparing  for 
Its  second  general  elecdon  campaign  this 
year  with  high  hopes  of  raising  more  money 
and  avoiding  the  mistakes  that  embarrassed 
the  banking  industry  two  years  ago. 

BANKPAC  Is  short  for  the  Banking  Pro- 
fession Political  Action  Committee.  It  is  the 
political  fund-raising  apparatus  for  the 
banking  industry,  patterned  after  similar  ef- 
forts sponsored  by  labor,  thrift,  medical  and 
other  special-Interest  gorups. 

BANKPAC  opened  for  business  in  the 
spring  of  1970 — and  almost  closed  the  same 
year.  lis  contributions  came  under  fire  not 
only  from  the  usual  banking  Industry  critics, 
but  also  from  some  of  Its  friends. 

A  few  candidates  for  Congress  in  1970 
actually  returned  BANKPAC  checks  after 
deciding  that  bankers'  campaign  con- 
tributions would  hinder  rather  than  help 
their  chances  of  getting  elected. 

But  BANKPAC  has  a  new,  professional 
look  now.  Earlier  this  year,  BANKPAC  opened 
a  permanent  office  in  nearby  Arlington,  with 
a  full-time  executive  director,  William  A. 
Glassford,  former  lobbyist  for  United  Air 
Lines. 

Mr.  Glassford  has  spent  the  last  five 
months  addressing  banker  meetings  through- 
out the  nation,  trying  to  sell  the  BANKPAC 
concept.  He  plans  to  continue  on  the  circuit 
during  the  summer. 

BANKPAC  has  targeted  a  goal  of  $500,000 
to  be  raised  to  contrlbut«  to  House  and 
Senate  campaigns  this  year.  It  aimed  for  the 
same  Eimount  in  1970,  but  raised  only  half. 

As  of  April  30,  BANKPAC  had  a  mere 
$42,600  in  Its  kitty — some  of  this  left  over 
from  the  previous  campaigns.  But  Mr. 
Glassford  is  not  concerned  as  yet. 

He  said  the  experience  of  other  political 
fund-raising  projects  Is  that  the  checks  do 
not  begin  rolling  in  until  mid-  or  late 
summer. 

"Nobody  gets  too  interested  until  after 
the  primaries,"  he  said  In  an  interview. 

Mr.  Glassford  also  pointed  out  that  under 
the  BANKPAC  structure,  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions are  collected  locally  before 
being  funneled  to  Washington. 

"There  may  be  a  lot  of  money  sitting  out 
there  waiting  to  be  shipped,"  he  added. 
"The  inclination  of  people  Is  not  to  send 
It  in  piecemeal  but  to  keep  it  until  they  get 
their  quotas. 

Mr.  Glassford  emphasized  that  this  year, 
BANKPAC  win  follow  a  strict  set  of  rules  in 
channeling  funds  to  favored  candidates. 

First.  BANKPAC'S  executive  committee  will 
decide  which  candidates  It  would  like  to  help. 
Second,  each  candidate  will  be  approached 
and  asked  whether  he  would  like  a  BANKPAC 
contribution,  and  how  he  would  like  the 
payments  made. 

Consultmg  the  candidate  before  mailing 
the  check  is  intended  to  prevent  a  mistake 
which  resulted  in  unfavorable  BANKPAC 
headlines  two  years  ago. 

Some  candidates  for  Congress  In  1970  did 
not  know  they  were  receiving  campaign  con- 
tributions from  the  banking  industry  until 
they  read  their  names  in  newspaper  stories 
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based  on  BANKPAC  reports  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  fUed  with  Congress. 

Several  were  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  banking  commission  which  at  that 
time  were  considering  the  heavily  lobbied 
bill  to  tighten  government  regulation  of 
holding  companies  with  one  bank. 

These  candidates  were  not  happy  with 
newspaper  headlines  reporting  they  were  get- 
ting money  from  the  banking  industry  at 
such  a  sensitive  time.  One  or  two  angrUy  re- 
turned their  BANKPAC  checks. 

Mr.  Glassford  also  said  that  BANKPAC  was 
more  likely  this  year  to  route  checks  through 
Republican  and  Democratic  party  campaign 
committees  rather  than  sending  them  di- 
rectly to  the  candidates. 

This  Is  a  device  used  by  many  lobbies  to 
disguise  the  source  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions— a  procedure  that  is  still  legal  under 
the  new  law  which  this  year  tightened  some- 
what reporting  of  financial  gifts  to  political 
candidates. 

It  works  this  way : 

A  fimd-raising  organization  decides  that 
it  wants  to  contribute  $2,000  to  each  of  10 
Democratic  candidates.  Instead  of  sending 
checks  separately  to  the  candidates,  the  orga- 
nization sends  a  single  $20,000  check  to  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. Along  with  the  check,  the  fund-rais- 
ing organization  includes  a  list  of  the  party's 
10  candidates  who  are  to  be  given  the  $2,000 
disbursements.  The  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee  then  sends  the 
checks  to  the  designated  candidates. 

When  the  fund-raising  organization  files 
Its  report  with  Congress,  it  shows  only  a  $20,- 
000  payment  to  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee. 

Mr.  Glassford  stressed  that  the  manner  In 
which  the  payment  is  made  will  be  decided 
by  the  candidate.  It  seems  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  expect  that,  in  view  of  the  unfavor- 
able publicity  two  years  ago.  many  of  the 
BANKPAC  beneficiaries  will  request  the 
checks  be  routed  anonymously  to  them 
through  the  national  party  organization. 

The  criticism  of  BANKPAC  fimd-raising 
efforts  two  years  ago  caused  some  bankers  to 
conclude  that  the  banking  Industry  was  so 
politically  vulnerable  that  it  co\Ud  not  em- 
ploy the  same  political  fund-raising  methods 
available  to  other  special-Interest  groups. 

Mr.  Glassford  was  asked  whether  this  feel- 
ing may  be  hindering  BANKPAC  fund-rais- 
ing among  bankers  this  year. 

"This  Is  hard  to  measure,"  he  said.  "There 
has  been  some  hesitation,  particularly  from 
those  getting  into  it  for  the  first  time.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  experience  of  two 
years  ago  has  had  an  opposite  effect.  It  has 
stiffened  a  few  backs — people  who  say,  'We 
have  as  much  right  to  get  into  this  as  any- 
body else." " 

A  more  difficult  assignment,  Mr.  Glassford 
said,  is  convincing  some  bankers  that  they 
should  be  contributing  to  Congressional  can- 
didates located  outside  of  their  own  areas. 

He  said  in  some  cases,  BANKPAC  solicitors 
must  deliver  an  orientation  lecture  on  how 
Congress  operates,  with  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  a  Congressman  from  a  state  thousands 
of  miles  away  has  much  more  Influence  over 
banking  legislation  than  does  the  home- 
town Congressman. 

"We  have  to  convince  bankers  that  the 
local  Congressman  may  not  be  the  person 
who  can  help  them  or  hurt  them."  Mr.  Glass- 
ford said. 

"We  try  to  explain  how  the  Congressional 
committees  system  operates,  emphasizing 
that  the  system  is  made  up  of  specialists  and 
that  only  a  few  fight  for  or  against  a  given 
bill.  Most  depend  on  the  people  In  commit- 
tees to  make  these  decisions  on  the  technical 
Issues.  These  are  the  guys  that  the  bankers 
have  to  watch." 

Mr.  Glassford  said  the  fund-raising  cam- 
paign this  year  had  several  new  objectives. 
One  of  them  is  to  increase  the  number  of 


contributions,  not  necessarily  the  size  of  the 
average  check. 

The  $260,000  raised  by  BANKPAC  during 
the  1970  Congressional  elections  came  from 
slightly  more  than  8.000  contributions  which 
averaged  out  to  about  $28  each. 

He  said  the  primary  goal  was  to  reach 
many  more  than  the  8,000  who  responded 
two  years  ago.  The  BANKPAC  director  said 
the  fund-raising  effort  was  aimed  at  250,000 
officers  in  the  nation's  commercial  banlcs. 

Mr,  Glassford  pointed  out  that  if  each  gave 
only  $2.  BANKPAC  would  achieve  Its  $600,000 
quota  for  the  current  campaign. 

He  said  based  on  the  expenditures  of  other 
lobbies — both  liberal  and  conservative — ^he 
did  not  feel  it  was  a  good  Idea  for  BANKPAC 
to  spend  more  than  $500,000  In  the  1972  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Glassford  said  that  an  expenditure  over 
that  amount  could  backflre  on  the  industry 
which  might  be  charged  with  injecting  ex- 
cessive amoimts  of  money  into  the  political 
races. 

The  BANKPAC  director  stressed  in  the  in- 
terview, as  he  has  in  his  speeches  before 
bankers,  that  the  contributions  are  not  in- 
tended to  buy  votes  for  favorable  banking 
legislation. 

He  said  that  some  of  the  candidates  who 
receive  BANKPAC  checks  have  not  always 
voted  in  the  past  the  way  the  Industry  would 
like. 

For  instonce,  he  noted  that  BANKPAC  con- 
tributed $2,000  to  the  recent  successful  pri- 
mary campaign  of  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
R.,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  Brooke  voted  with  Sen  William  Prox- 
mlre,  D.,  Wis.,  in  a  losing  effort  to  pass  a  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  bUl  which  the  banking  in- 
dustry veh^nently  opposed. 

"We're  not  trying  to  buy  anybody,"  Mr. 
Glassford  said.  "All  we  ask  Is  that  he  be  hon- 
est, tough  and  willing  to  listen  to  the  bank- 
ers' point  of  view.  That's  all  you  can  ask." 

The  BANKPAC  director  said  that  the  pat- 
tern of  contributions  so  far  suggests  that  the 
Industry  fund-raising  effort  is  getting  more 
support  among  the  smaller  banks. 

"Most  of  those  involved  so  far  have  been 
In  the  smaUer  banks,"  he  added.  "I  don't 
think  BANKPAC  has  yet  established  itself 
with  the  super-banks." 

He  said  one  reason  for  this  could  be  that 
some  of  the  larger  banking  institutions  have 
been  operating  their  own  volunteer  political 
fund  raising  campaigns  over  the  years,  and 
are  Inclined  to  continue  them. 


OUTSTANDING  JURIST  SPEAKS  OUT 
AGAINST  LEGALIZED  GAMBLING 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spreading  crisis  of  gambling  is  a  menace 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Often,  those  of  us  who  speak  out 
against  this  menace  are  criticized  and  I 
have  been  pictured  as  spreading  "East 
Texas  hillbilly  morality"  by  daring  to  op- 
pose schemes  to  raise  public  funds  by 
tricking  people  into  legalized  gambling. 
But  I  8jn  convinced  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
against  running  our  (jovemment  by  lot- 
tery and  a  number  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens are  beginning  to  voice  strong  opin- 
ions against  these  ill-conceived  concepts. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Federal  Judge  Joe  J.  Fisher, 
chief  Judge  for  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
Eastern  District  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Judge 


fisher's  letter  expressing  his  opposition 
to  the  efforts  to  legalize  gambling  across 
the  Nation. 

The  letter  follows : 

U.S.  District  Cotjet, 
Eastern  District  or  Texas, 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  May  18. 1972. 
Hon.  Wright  Patican. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  CTongressman  :  I  thoroughly  concur 
with  your  opinion  expressed  in  your  Weekly 
Letter  of  May  I8th  concerning  the  effect  of 
gambling  in  our  society,  and  I  commend  you 
for  speaking  out  in  opposition  to  legalizing 
this  activity. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  irritation  to  me, 
because  of  the  moral  principle  involved  as 
well  as  being  inconsistent,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  collect  taxes  for  gambling 
permits  and  equipment  In  states  in  which 
gambling  is  prohibited.  On  this  subject  I 
might  also  mention  that  It  is  also  definitely 
reprehensible  and  a  reflection  on  our  Govern- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  weakening  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  permit  legalized 
gambling  in  only  one  state  in  the  union. 

Congressman  Patman,  we  need  more 
Statesmen  like  yourself,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  serving  as  one  of  the  Judges  in  your  dis- 
trict. 

With  best  wishes  and  warmest  personal 
regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joe  J.  FisHZR. 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  article.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
term  "technology  transfer"  is  often  used 
to  describe  what  happens  when  a  new 
development  in  one  area  is  put  to  work 
solving  problems  in  another.  It  is  a  nat- 
ural and  necessary  thing  as  our  scientists 
and  engineers  continue  to  work  on  the 
problems  around  us. 

As  useful  as  it  is,  technology  transfer 
does  not  come  automatically  nor  easily 
in  many  insttmces.  People  working  in  one 
discipline  often  do  not  imderstand  the 
needs  or  even  the  vocabulary  of  others 
who  desperately  want  their  inputs.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  scientists 
and  engineers  venture  into  areas  of  so- 
cial planning  or  health  care. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  instance  of  where 
scHne  of  the  people  involved  have  taken  a 
commendable  initiative  in  trying  to  make 
a  useful  connection  between  scientiflc 
and  engineering  developments  for  space 
exploration  and  the  urgent  needs  of  med- 
ical scientists.  I  refer  to  a  conference  last 
February  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  spon- 
sored by  the  American  College  of  Radiol- 
ogy with  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  Technology  Utilization  Office  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Radiologists,  of  all  physicians,  are  par- 
ticularly dependent  upon  the  physical 
sciences  to  undergird  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duce better  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
approaches  to  their  tasks.  Many  of  them 
were  aware  in  general  of  some  of  the 
breakthroughs  achieved  by  NASA  and  its 
contractors  in  instrumentation,  image 
enhancement,  and  computer  uses.  But 
most  radiologists  lacked  a  handle  for  get- 
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ting  at  the  people  and  data  they  need  to 
try  the  NASA  developments  in  clinical 
situations.  This  conference  was  a  bridge- 
building  effort.  An  exhaustive  transcript 
of  the  sessions  will  be  produced  for  the 
use  of  the  experts.  However,  I  offer  below 
an  article  and  an  editorial  from  the  May 
17  issue  of  the  Medical  Tribune,  by  Wal- 
lace K.  Waterfall,  which  describes  the 
conference  and  its  main  concerns. 
"Sp.«.ce  Spinoff"  May  Be  a  Help  to  Radiol- 
ogists 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — The  nation's 
aerospace  research  program  undoubtedly  has 
produced  eqvtlpment  and  Ideas  that  can  be 
"spun  off"  to  the  radiologist,  an  exploratory 
conference  here  agreed. 

But,  In  many  Instances,  the  spinning  Is 
going  to  require  more  money  for  further 
development,  some  conferees  reported.  And  In 
certain  aspects  of  radiology  the  physicians 
do  not  believe  the  space  effort  can  make  a 
contribution. 

These  and  other  summary  observations 
emerged  from  a  pioneering  effort  by  the 
American  College  of  Radiology  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  assay  the  broad  possibilities  of  "technology 
transfer"  from  the  laboratories  of  the  space 
agency  to  the  research  and  practice  of  the 
radiologist. 

Over  a  long  holiday  weekend  about  35  In- 
vestigators from  each  side  of  the  tech- 
nologic fence  met  In  workshop,  plenary,  ball- 
way,  poolslde,  and  three-meals-a-day  sessions 
that  ranged  from  highly  structured  report 
giving  to  the  Informal  badinage  of  men  with 
their  foot  on  a  brass  rail.  Unlike  many  scien- 
tific gatherings,  the  sessions  here  were  com- 
posed of  scientists  who  did  not  necessarily 
know  almost  exactly  what  another  was  going 
to  say  before  be  said  It. 

The  potential  admixture  of  spac«  tech- 
nology and  radiology  was  explored  In  four 
areas — instrumentation,  imaging,  comput- 
ers, and  therapy — on  the  basts  of  some  de- 
velopments that  NASA  already  has  used  In 
automated  and  manned  space  exploration, 
and  others  that  its  scientists  have  been  pur- 
suing in  the  more  direct  hope  of  finding 
earthbound  application. 

PAETICLE  BEAMS  DISCUSSED 

The  therapy  workshop  centered  all  of  its 
discussions  on  particle  beams  (neutrons, 
protons,  alpha  particles,  pi  mesons,  and 
heavier  ions) ,  most  forms  of  which  are  not 
yet  available  for  cancer  management.  With- 
in a  few  years,  however,  they  will  be  avail- 
able from  such  spectacular  machines  as  the 
Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics  Facility  near  here. 
In  the  meantime,  the  therapists  agreed  that 
they  have  a  full  schedule  of  research  to  do 
In  beam  localization  and  radloblology  before 
clinical  trials  can  begin.  And  when  thera- 
peutic work  does  get  under  way,  they  said.  It 
must  be  done  In  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
grams "to  get  away  from  anecdotal  experi- 
ence." Top  investigators.  In  nearly  constant 
communication  about  their  results,  will  first 
"have  to  establish  the  realities  of  the  initial 
advance"  before  a  proliferation  of  particle- 
beam  facilities  is  Justified,  the  summary  re- 
port cautioned. 

LITTLE    KNOWN    ABOUT    ULTRASOUND 

New  techniques  with  ultrasoiind  were 
Interesting  to  both  the  Instrument  and 
imaging  participants,  who  at  the  same  time 
made  the  observation  that  very  little  Is 
known  about  the  biophysics  of  ultrasound. 
However,  it  appears  to  be  relatively  nondes- 
tructive and  could  "free  us  from  radiation" 
as  a  physiologic  probe,  a  summary  r^ort 
said.  Biggest  Interest  centered  on  work  at 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  which  is 
using  a  low-power  continuous  tone  to  make 
a  shadowgraph  of  energy  that  passes 
through  an  object  at  any  precise  moment. 

The  image  workshoppers,  who  found  a 
feasibility    in    satellite    transmission,    also 


thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  develc^ 
holography  for  three-dimensional  x-ray  dis- 
plays. And  they  urged  radiologists  to  help 
evaluate  developments  In  solid-state  electro- 
luminescent storage  panels  that  could  re- 
place film  in  some  applications.  Also  asked 
were  developments  in  mlcrofocus  x-ray  tubes 
and  monochromatic  x-ray  sources,  both  of 
which  are  being  worked  on  by  NASA. 

The  computer  group  discovered  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  technology  exists  in 
NASA  that  radiologists  could  take  advan- 
tage of  If  they  only  knew  about  it.  To  correct 
that  omission  the  group  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  "visiting  radiologist"  pro- 
gram like  the  one  that  now  gives  other 
scientists  three  months  or  more  at  NASA 
installations  to  watch  and  help  the  q>ace 
agency  at  work.  Also  recommended  were  co- 
operative projects  between  NASA  and  the 
American  College  of  Radiology  to  do  a  feasi- 
bility study  on  image  storage  and  retrieval 
and  to  design  a  "total  radiologic  Informa- 
tion system"  such  as  a  large  hospital  might 
want  to  handle  Its  data  and  planning  In 
both  diagnosis  and  therapy. 

Some  of  the  observations  that  emerged  In 
the  give-and-take  of  workshops  were  sur- 
prising to  clinicians  and  technologists  whose 
research  has  necessarily  been  limiited  to 
small  areas  of  big  problems.  For  example, 
when  It  comes  to  remote  transmission  of 
radiographs,  such  as  would  be  desirable  in 
the  expansion  of  medical  services  to  rural 
areas,  it  may  be  more  accurate  and  cheaper 
to  send  the  data  by  way  of  satellite  than 
try  to  use  telephone  lines.  The  reasons  are 
that  satellites  offer  wider  bands  for  electro- 
magnetic communication  and,  as  one  speaker 
pointed  out,  are  "getting  to  be  more  de- 
pendable than  the  phone  service  m  the  boon- 
docks." 

COMPtrrERS     TRICKY     WITH     IMAGES 

But  computer  technology,  which  already 
has  found  considerable  application  in 
radiology  (Medical  Tribune,  January  26),  is 
Just  as  tricky  for  NASA  to  use  when  It  comes 
to  storing  and  retrieving  images  as  it  Is  for 
anyone  else.  A  space  agency  contract  scientist 
acknowledged  that  NASA  has  had  its  prob- 
lems with  computer  handling  of  images  and 
Is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  big  improvement 
effort  demanded  by  the  glut  of  multlspectral 
photographs  expected  from  the  first  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS), 
which  is  supposed  to  help  survey  mundane 
matters  ranging  from  corn  blight  to  water 
p(^lutlon. 

By  the  time  the  workshops  were  over,  how- 
ever, a  sizable  list  of  recomniendations  bad 
been  assembled  for  presentation  to  the 
plenary  body  and  Its  cochalrmen,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert D.  Moseley,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  School  of  Medicine,  and  Dr. 
Louis  B.  Arnoldl,  director  of  NASA's  Occu- 
pational Medicine  and  Environmental  Health 
Division,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  instmmentatlon.  the  conferees  foimd 
no  particular  role  for  NASA  now  In  either 
patient-handling  equipment  or  devices  to 
inject  contrast  media.  But  they  did  see  con- 
siderable potential  In  the  various  NASA 
research  projects  that  have  to  do  with  cathe- 
ters— heparin  coatings  for  antl-thrombo- 
genesls,  miniaturized  transducers  that  could 
be  Incorporated  In  a  tip  to  measure  blood 
flow,  pressure,  and  acoustic  signals  all  at 
once,  and  an  endoscopic  device  for  visualiza- 
tion of  vessel  walls. 

NASA  AND  Mkdicinx 
So  far  as  we  know,  when  blood  pressure 
readmgs  are  taken  tn  a  space  capsule  on  Its 
way  to  the  moon,  a  sphygmomanometer  Is 
inflated  on  the  arm  of  an  astronaut  by  a 
comrade  and  the  Korotkoff  sounds  are 
auscultated.  Use  of  this  relatively  primitive 
technique  within  the  confines  of  the  most 
sophisticated  electronic  and  mechanical 
marvel  produced  by  man  Illustrates  the  dis- 
parity between  the  achievements  of  the  Na- 


tional Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration 
In  bursting  the  bonds  of  earth's  gravity  and 
the  promised  spinoffs  In  other  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  the  medical  sciences. 

It  Is  true  that  medicine  has  aways  been 
a  borrower  and  has  never  exceeded  the  de- 
velopments In  the  basic  sciences,  such  as 
physics  and  chemistry,  but  has  depended  on 
prior  discoveries  within  these  disciplines. 
The  medicine  of  any  era  Is  no  better  than  the 
state  of  the  sciences  of  that  age  and  usually 
lags  behind.  How  long  the  lag  lasts  depends 
on  the  Interests  of  blophysiclsts  and  bio- 
chemists and  cross-fertilization,  which  more 
commonly  Is  unidirectional,  from  the  non- 
biologic  to  biologic  spheres. 

The  pioneering  effort  by  the  American 
College  of  Radiology  and  NASA  as  reported 
m  this  issue  of  Medical  Tribune  (see  page 
1 )  to  look  into  the  potentials  of  "technologic 
transfer"  from  the  "laboratories  and  minds 
of  the  space  agency  to  the  research  and  prac- 
tice of  the  radiologist"  is  of  enormous  Inter- 
est. What  the  radiologists  and  the  space 
agency  are  seeking,  in  effect.  Is  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  lag  In  time  of  medical  applica- 
tion of  NASA  scientific  discoveries  and  ad- 
vances. 

According  to  the  rep>ort,  four  areas  were  ex- 
plored by  35  radiologists  and  35  NASA  In- 
vestigators: Instrumentation,  Imaging,  com- 
puters, and  therapy.  It  is  significant  that 
those  looking  into  computer  developments 
"discovered  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
technology  exists  m  NASA  that  radiologists 
could  take  advantage  of  If  they  only  knew 
about  It."  The  recommendation  that  a  "visit- 
ing radiologist"  program  be  Instituted  at 
NASA  is  obviously  a  useful  concept. 

So  far  as  the  field  of  medicine  is  concerned, 
there  should  be  more  than  a  "visiting  radiol- 
ogist" program  going  on  at  NASA.  Without 
information  in  depth  It  Is  difficult  to  visual- 
ize Just  which  subdivisions  of  medical  sci- 
ence should  be  represented  at  NASA,  but 
svirely  more  than  benefits  to  radiology  are 
possible. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  U  precisely  the 
sort  of  problem  that  the  newly  constituted 
national  Institute  of  Medicine,  a  subdivision 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Research  Council,  ought  to  address  it- 
self to.  Which  of  the  medical  disciplines 
oiight  to  be  In  close  communication  with 
NASA?  What  advances  can  be  utilized  in  the 
various  fields  of  medicine?  What  medical 
problems,  as  such,  should  be  directed  to  the 
attention  of  NASA  scientists? 

Cross-fertilization  should  be  bidirectional, 
not  undlrectlonal.  Who  knows,  perhaps  a 
device  can  be  constructed  that,  applied  over 
the  brachial  artery,  can  supply  systolic  and 
diastolic  pressure  readings  without  the  In- 
tervention of  a  stethoscope. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BILL 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  hsis  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  telegrams  with  re- 
gard to  the  conference  report  on  S.  659. 
Many  of  the  letters  we  have  received  are 
in  response  to  a  letter  I  mailed  to  all 
higher  education  institutions  containing 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  higher  education  bill, 
and  asking  for  the  comments  of  college 
presidents  and  other  administrators. 

Many  of  the  subsequent  responses  to 
my  letter  have  been  most  detailed  in 
their  smalysis.  I  should  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  today  an  analysis  we  have 
of  the  more  than  300  letters  and  tele- 
grams we  have  received.  I  can  report  to 
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you  that  88  percent  of  the  responses 
have  been  favorable.  Let  me  t)egin  by 
sharing  with  my  colleagues  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities.  William  C.  Friday, 
president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
wrote: 

On  behalf  of  the  46  universities  which  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
efforts  toward  producing  a  higher  education 
bill  which  would  provide  substantial  pro- 
grams of  much-needed  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  this  association's  individual  members  have 
expressed  support  for  the  bill,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  endorses  pas- 
sage of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
as  reported  out  by  your  conference  com- 
mittee. While  many  members  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  stringent  antl-buslng 
provisions  Included  In  the  bill,  most  are 
actively  and  publicly  supporting  the  com- 
promise education  proposals.  The  attached 
letters  and  telegrams  provide  a  fair  sample 
of  their  views.  In  the  Jvidgment  of  these 
presidents  the  prc^osed  programs  of  stu- 
dent aid  and  the  Initial  steps  toward  gen- 
eral federal  institutional  support  represent 
significant  advances.  They  also  support  the 
wide  range  of  other  higher  education  pro- 
visions embodied  in  the  bill,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
measure  will  necessitate  amendments  as  ex- 
perience is  accumulated. 

The  attached  letters  and  telegrams  to 
which  President  Friday  refers  are  from 
institutions  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Miclugan,  California,  New  Jersey,  and 
Louisiana. 

John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  commented  on  the 
landmark  implications  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  advl-sed — 

The  approaching  vote  on  the  omnibus 
higher  education  bill  is  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  the  University  of  Illinois  and  to 
all  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
public  and  private. 

The  presidents  of  Vincennes,  Purdue, 
Ball  State,  Indiana  State,  and  Indiana 
University  signed  a  telegram  advising 
that  the  present  conference  committee 
report  will  provide  "essential  support  of 
the  higher  education  needs  of  Indiana 
and  the  Nation." 

Novice  G.  Fawcett,  president  of  Ohio 
State  University,  wrote : 

The  hopes  of  many  Ohio  young  people 
will  be  riding  on  the  House  vote  on  S.  659. 
The  hopes  of  all  Ohio  higher  education  in- 
stitutions for  significant  financial  assistance 
are  also  at  stake.  And  for  some  of  our 
smaller  private  colleges  in  Ohio,  the  passage 
of  S.  659  may  well  mean  survival. 

Dr.  John  R.  Hubbard,  president  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  states 
that— 

With  all  the  necessities  for  compromise, 
we  think  this  is  an  excellent  bill  that  merits 
the  support  of  us  all. 

And  President  Longenecker  of  Tulane 
University,  commented: 

The  Conference  Committee  Ironed  out  the 
questions  at  issue  to  a  considerable  degree 
and,  in  our  Judgment,  this  legislation  now 
authorizes  both  the  continuation  of  proven 
programs  and  the  establishment  of  promis- 
ing new  approaches  to  the  support  of  both 
Individuals  and  institutions. 

The  legislation  has  been  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legis- 


lation relating  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Institutions  of  higher  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  will  be  proven  In  the  future  to 
be  Just  that. 

Turning  now  to  the  responses  to  my 
letter  asking  college  presidents  to  give 
me  their  reactions,  Kingman  Brewster, 
president  of  Yale,  wrote: 

I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  higher 
education  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  busing 
rider  bothers  me,  but  I  am  not  qualified  to 
Judge  how  It  appears  in  the  light  of  alterna- 
tives. However  I  did  want  you  to  know  my 
view  that  the  provisions  relating  to  student 
and  Institutional  support  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  all  universities  without 
imposing  a  heavy  hand  of  uniformity  on 
higher  education.  Best  of  all,  the  bill  will 
mean  real  help  to  the  students — and  their 
parents — who  need  It  most,  while  still  al- 
lowing them  to  choose  the  Institutions  they 
most  want  to  attend. 

Edwin  L.  Skiles,  president  of  Hardin- 
Simmons  University  in  Texas  com- 
mented: 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  amendments  stated 
In  your  report  become  law  and  are  fully 
funded,  a  bright  new  day  will  come  in  higher 
education.  It  will  allow  no  student  to  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  financial  resources. 
It  will  give  the  ingtitutions  which  handle  the 
task  of  higher  education  a  broad  financial 
base  and  will  sustain  a  dual  system  of  educa- 
tion within  our  country.  It  will  also  give  the 
financial  support  needed  to  raise  the  aca- 
demic standards  required  by  a  maturing  na- 
tion which  must  advance  or  decay.  This  is  a 
bill  which  recognizes  the  needs  of  higher  ed- 
ucation and  applies  the  greatest  amount  of 
funds  to  the  area  of  the  greatest  need. 

The  alternative  to  such  a  bill  is  very  bleak 
Indeed.  Private  schools  are  closing  while 
state  supported  schools  take  up  the  slack  in 
some  measure  at  a  much  higher  ratio  of  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  broad  base  of  academic 
flexibility  afforded  by  private  institutions  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  democracy.  Our 
way  of  life  would  be  in  Jeopardy  if  we  were 
to  continue  the  present  erosion  of  private 
education  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
financing. 

I  believe  that  your  conference  committee 
has  taken  the  best  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  and  reduced  them  to  a  very  workable 
bill  which  can  be  Justifiably  funded! 

Henry  King  Stanford,  president  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  wired: 

The  University  of  Miami,  an  Institution 
private  and  Independent  in  character  and 
international  hi  scope,  endorses  with  reserva- 
tions the  final  conference  committee  version 
of  the  Higher  Education  BUI  of  1972.  We  are 
both  troubled  and  disappointed  that  the  Ir- 
relevant Issue  of  busing  Is  attended  in  this 
bill,  for  we  are  convinced  that  singular  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  both  college  students 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  is  man- 
dated in  this  time  of  financial  crisis.  But  we 
underscore  our  support  for  the  continuance 
and  expansion  of  Federal  commitments  to 
needy  students  toward  the  end  of  equal  ac- 
cess through  higher  education  for  all  those 
who  can  benefit  from  It.  Fiu^her,  we  endorse 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  direct 
Federal  aid  to  institutions  as  a  dimension 
critical  to  the  fiscal  salvation  of  many.  We 
regret  that  full  funding  of  all  programs  is 
not  now  assured,  for  the  attainment  of  no 
less  a  goal  than  this  Is  required  If  higher  edu- 
cation is  to  continue  to  realize  its  full  poten- 
tial for  leadership  in  meeting  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety. We  offer  both  our  gratitude  and  our 
compliments  to  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  their  devoted  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  needs  of  higher  education. 

One  of  president  Stanford's  colleagues 
from  Florida,   Thomas   W.  Fryer,  Jr., 


president  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Community  Colleges,  endorses  the  con- 
ference report  with  the  following  com- 
ments: 

This  extremely  Important  legislation  will 
be  of  Immense  benefit  to  all  higher  education 
in  this  country,  including  Florida's  28  com- 
munity colleges. 

Let  me  share  with  you  three  brief  com- 
ments I  have  received  from  institutions 
in  Massachusetts: 

We  support  S659  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

WiLBERT   E.    LOCKLIN, 

President,  Springfield  College, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Assumption  College, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
We  urge  your  support  in  the  passing  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  bill,  S659.  We  also 
hope  that  you  will  lend  your  Influence  and 
support  to  the  adequate  funding  of  this  biU. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest  in 
higher  education. 
Sincerely, 
Very  Rev.  Wilfred  J.  DuFault  A.A., 

Acting  President. 


Mount  Ida  Junior  College, 

Newton,  Mass. 
Form  of  Higher  Education  Bill  is  excellent. 
However,  the  need  is  excessive.  Bill  will  have 
to  be  funded  almost  In  total  to  avert  a  na- 
tional disaster  for  students  and  Institutions. 
F.  Roy  Carlson, 

President. 

Many  of  the  letters  I  have  received  are 
from  student  financial  aid  ofQcers.  Clare 
Davies,  director  of  financial  aid  at  New- 
ark State  College  in  New  Jersey,  stated : 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee has  supported  the  principles  of  basic 
grants  to  students  and  institutional  aid  as 
well  as  continuation  of  the  three  major  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  We  urge  continued  Con- 
gressional effort  to  pass  this  bill,  and  to 
support  the  appropriations  that  must  be 
approved  to  make  it  effective.  The  combina- 
tion of  rising  college  costs  and  inadequate 
aid  funds,  especially  in  the  Initial  EOG  pro- 
gram, will  make  next  year  and  subsequent 
years  very  difficult  without  increased  fund- 
ing. The  bill  has  raised  the  hopes  of  students 
that  Increased  aid  will  become  available  to 
them.  Please  continue  to  do  all  you  can  to 
see  that  these  hopes  are  realized. 

C.  Dean  Dalton,  director  of  student 
financial  aid  at  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity, had  similar  comments  as  follows: 

As  an  experienced  financial  aid  officer,  my 
reaction  to  the  amendments  is  that  these 
should  make  the  final  bill,  even  with  the 
inevitable  compromises,  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Federal  Support  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  our  students. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  amendment  requiring  the 
educational  institutions  to  recommend  the 
amount  of  a  subsidized  loan  to  the  lender. 
The  creation  of  a  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  should  also  have  a  benefllcal  im- 
pact on  the  availability  of  such  loans. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Committee  members;  not  only  as  a  student 
flnanclal  aid  administrator,  but  also  as  a 
citizen  and  taxpayer;  for  their  labors  in  this 
field.  It  appears  that  the  final  bill  .should 
be  a  long  step  down  the  road  to  our  mutual 
goal  of  removing  economic  barriers  to  the 
opportunity  for  post  secondary  education  so 
that  every  qualified  young  person  will  have 
the  education  he  wants  and  can  absorb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  continue  to  analyze 
and  tabulate  the  many  letters  we  are 
receiving,  I  will  keep  my  colleagues  ad- 
vised. 
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(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
my  absence  on  Thursday  caused  me  to 
miss  seven  roUcall  votes.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  182,  final  passage 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act,  H.R. 
13918; 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  177,  amending 
H.R.  13918  to  limit  salaries  paid  by  public 
broadcasting  stations ; 

"No"  on  rollcall  178,  amending  H.R. 
13918  to  reduce  amount  of  fiscal  year 
1973  authorization  and  to  authorize 
fimds  for  only  1  year; 

"No"  on  roll  call  No.  179,  amending 
H.R.  13918  to  prohibit  public  broadcast- 
ing stations  from  conducting  opinion 
polls; 

"No"  on  rollcalls  Nos.  180  and  181. 
amending  H.R.  13918  to  condition  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  on  GAO  audit; 
and 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  183,  final  passage 
of  House  Resolution  965,  travel  funds  for 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


AN  APPRAISAL   OP  THE  C-5   FROM 
ONE  WHO  OPERATES  IT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  commander  of  the  Air  Force's  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command,  Gen.  Jack  J. 
Catton,  recently  spoke  to  a  group  of 
aviation  writers  in  New  York  concerning 
the  accomplishments  of  Lockheed's  C-S 
Galaxy.  General  Catton  said  that  with 
a  weapon  system  so  complex,  so  costly, 
so  controversial  and  so  vitally  a  part 
of  this  Nation's  strategy  that  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  hear  from  the  man  who 
operates  them  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  agree  with  his  logic  com- 
pletely. No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to 
comment  on  the  operation  of  this 
machine  than  he  is.  What  he  said  about 
the  airplane,  what  it  has  done  what  it 
does  in  Southeast  Asia  Impressed  me  and 
I  know  it  will  impress  you,  therefore, 
I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Remarks  bt   General  Jack  J.  Catton 

About  30  years  ago,  when  the  American 
public,  bombarded  on  all  sides  by  conflicting 
advertising  claims,  was  considering  buying 
an  expensive  automobile,  tbey  were  en- 
couraged to  "ask  the  man  who  owns  one." 
The  Inference  was  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  the  operator — ^the  man  who  used  the 
machine,  day-ln  and  day-out — If  It  did  the 
Job.  We  have  a  similar  circumstance  today. 
The  American  people  have  purchased  this 
C-5  machine  and  have  been  told  a  great 
deal  about  It.  There  is  a  lot  of  confusion — 
many  different  opinions,  pro  and  con^ — and 
it's  hard  for  the  public  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction  concerning  the  C-6.  So  perhaps 
that  is  a  good  time  to  ask  the  man  who 
owns  them — or  at  least  operates  them  for 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— for  the  American  public. 

Before  I  give  you  that  opportunity  to 
"ask  the  operator,"  I  want  you  to  all  realize 
the  C-5  was  developed  to  do  a  particular  Job 
In  support  of  this  nations'  military  strategy. 


I  mention  this  simply  because  that  state- 
ment of  fact  gives  us  some  key  ideas  to  con- 
sider— ideas  such  as  the  C-*  Itself — Its  pro- 
curement— the  Job  It  does — the  strategy  It 
supports. 

First,  the  airplane.  The  0-6  is  unique.  I'm 
sure  you're  all  impressed  with  its  size.  I 
suppose  you've  already  heard  the  obvious 
comparisons — sit  it  on  a  football  field  with 
its  tail  on  the  goal  line  and  its  nose  is  Inside 
the  other  twenty — Its  wings  are  way  beyond 
both  benches.  Or,  Its  tall  is  six  stories  high. 

However,  you  might  not  know  that  we're 
operating  the  airplane  dally  at  over  712,000 
potmds  gross  weight — with  a  payload  of  175,- 
000  pounds.  When  we  have  to — and  the  past 
few  weeks  we've  had  to — we  go  to  728,000, 
with  Just  under  200,000  pounds  of  payload. 
The  airplane  gives  ua  great  capability — 
unique  to  the  military  needs  we  have. 

For  example,  you've  heard  a  lot  about  our 
gear  problems — we  have  a  complicated  gear 
system — but  It  allows  us  to  decouple  our 
fleet  from  the  JFK-type,  sophisticated  air 
terminals  which  might  not  be  available  when 
and  where  we  need  them — permits  very 
rapid  on-  and  ofT-loadlng. 

We  cruise  at  .767  MACH — which  is  moving 
out — ^but  still  somewhat  slower  than  our 
civilian  counterparts.  But  we  traded  off  those 
few  knots  of  spieed  for  the  shorter  on-load/ 
off-load  times.  To  get  the  drive-on/drlve-off 
capabiUty  which  helps  make  this  a  combat 
airplane,  we  had  to  go  to  the  high  lift  rather 
than  the  high  speed  position  on  the  wing — 
but  shortened  ground  times  are  Important 
to  us  in  a  combat  situation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  C-6s  recorded  groimd 
times  of  32,  30  and  27  minutes  at  DaNang. 
You  know  what  they  were  carrying?  Three 
M-41  tanks — and  those  times  I  gave  you 
were  from  touchdown  to  takeoff.  "Hiere — on 
the  groimd — when  we  are  vulnerable  and  the 
cargo  is  vulnerable — is  where  and  when  we 
need  the  si>eed  most — a  design  factor  peculiar 
to  our  basic  role  of  combat  airlift. 

The  fact  that  we're  carrying  vehicles  on 
those  mislons  sets  this  airplane  apart  from 
our  commercial  counterparts  whose  aircraft 
are  stressed  for  palletized  loads.  We  have  the 
ability  to  airdrop  from  this  aircraft.  Al- 
though we've  never  used  that  particular 
strategy  in  combat — we  have  tested  it  with 
some  very  plausible  scenarios — like  Freedom 
Vault  where  we  flew  troops  and  equipment 
from  stateside  bases  to  Korea  and  airdropped 
them.  With  the  current  pressure  toward  more 
stateside  basing  of  our  forces,  the  ability 
to  rapidly  move  the  troops  from  home  to  bat- 
tlefleld  becomes  increasingly  important — 
whether  they  be  airdropped  or  air  landed  In 
the  assault. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  the  unique 
features  of  the  aircraft,  but  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand— the  primary  need  this  airplane 
was  designed  to  meet  Is  the  outslzed  cargo 
requirements — and  we  can  meet  them.  We 
can  move  every  piece  of  equipment  In  an 
Army  Infantry  division  In  this  airplane — 
right  up  to  the  M-60.  main  battle  tank — and 
we  can  maintain  combat  integrity  by  taking 
the  personnel  associated  right  along  with 
the  equipment.  This  airplane  Is  one  of  a 
kind — nothing  in  the  air  can  match  it — and, 
teamed  with  the  C-141,  we  can  deliver  bal- 
anced Integral  air  and  groimd  fighting  forces 
anywhere  in  the  world  they  are  needed. 

Not  too  long  ago,  when  I  spoke  to  one  of 
our  professional  military  schools,  I  was  asked 
whether  In  hindsight  I'd  rather  have  had 
the  747  freighter.  I  had  to  answer  "no."  Just 
because  of  the  features  I  Just  mentioned. 

The  747  doesn't  have  the  drive-on/drlve-off 
capability.  It  needs  sophisticated  runways 
and  special  handling  equipment,  while  the 
C-6  is  truck-bed  high  to  begin  with  and 
can  kneel.  The  747  can't  airdrop — it  can't 
lift  anything  the  C-141  can't.  What  It  all 
boils  down  to  is — the  C-5  is  different  frcMn 
every  other  kind  of  aircraft — because  It  was 
designed  to  do  a  particular  military  Job.  It 


required — and  has — characteristics  that  no 
civU  carrier  would  find  a  market  for.  And 
that  brings  me  back  to  my  framework  state- 
ment— "The  C-6  was  developed  for  a  special 
Job  In  support  of  this  nation's  military 
strategy." 

Having  talked  about  the  airplane  Itself,  let 
me  address  its  acquisition  Just  briefly.  We're 
all  aware  of  the  many  procurement  problems 
which  have  been  aired  relative  to  the  0-6. 
But  it's  been  more  than  seven  years  since 
the  Department  of  Defense  chose  the  "total 
package  procurement"  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness for  this  aircraft.  Still  we  hear  about 
cost  ovemms — the  financial  position  of  the 
prime  contractor — mismanagement  of  con- 
tracts— the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee.  How  or 
why  these  problems  exist  has  a  multitude  of 
answers — ^many  of  which  depend  upon  one's 
point  of  view — ^much  of  It  is  Monday-morn- 
ing quarterbacklng. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  today  rm 
talking  as  an  operator — and  none  of  these 
problems  associated  with  the  C-6  can  over- 
shadow the  true  accomplishments  of  per- 
formance and  flexibility  offered  by  this  weap- 
ons system. 

Too  often,  the  negative  aspects  of  the  air- 
craft's performance  are  stressed.  I  think  this 
is  because  one  of  the  least  understood  facts 
of  the  C-6  is  that  It  was  purchased  under  a 
concurrent  testing  and  production  concept. 
Many  of  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  the  C-6 
are  a  result  of  operational  aircraft  being  de- 
livered while  development  testing  was  still 
m  progress.  Two  years  ago,  when  we  received 
our  first  operational  aircraft,  testing  was 
barely  60  percent  complete.  Today,  testing  is 
roughly  95  percent  con^>Iete.  The  contractor 
has  completed  all  development  tests  and  is 
continuing  the  fatigue  test  which  will  deter- 
mine aircraft  service  life. 

We're  finding  some  problems  such  as  struc- 
tural difficulties.  You're  all  familiar  with  the 
pylon  problem— well,  that's  fixed.  We'd  had 
some  problems  with  kneeling — and  we're  fix- 
ing them.  We  may  well  expect  to  have  other 
problems  too — ^for,  after  all,  the  C-5  Is  a 
substantial  Jump  in  the  state  of  the  art.  And, 
when  we  have  them,  well  fix  them. 

About  one  year  of  Air  Force  tests  remain 
for  the  avionics  systems  and,  as  these  sys- 
tems become  qualified,  we — the  operators — 
will  perform  small  scale  suitability  tests. 

In  spite  of  the  problems,  I  hope  you  under- 
stand we  have— and  will  continue — to  per- 
form the  mission,  right  along  with  our  test- 
ing. It  simply  means  that  sometimes  the 
crews  must  operate  certain  systems  manually 
rather  than  being  able  to  rely  on  automatic 
features. 

But  one  thing  all  this  testing  has  proven — 
the  C-6  taill  fulfill  the  strategic  airlift  mis- 
sion for  which  it  was  designed — that  is,  the 
rapid  deployment  of  outslzed  Army  equip- 
ment and  the  troops  necessary  to  operate 
that  equipment. 

So,  the  ultimate  yardstick  Is  not  in  the 
first  part  of  our  basic  statement — "the  C-5 
was  developed" — but.  rather,  in  the  second 
part — "for  a  particular  Job  In  support  of 
this  nation's  military  strategy."  And,  the  air- 
plane is  doing  the  Job  all  over  the  world. 

Last  March,  one  of  the  airplanes  lifted 
three  large  helicopters  to  Vietnam  and  re- 
turned with  three  other  battle-damaged  ones 
in  a  72-hoiu'  round  trip.  Because  the  C-5 
makes  disassembly  unnecessary,  the  choppers 
were  flying  missions  in  Vietnam  within  10 
hours  of  arrival.  It  used  to  take  three  C-1338. 
eight  days  and  an  extensive  assembly  time 
to  get  them  in  the  air.  In  a  single  mission, 
one  C-6  delivered  22  of  the  Army's  light  ob- 
servation helicopters. 

Elsewhere,  the  Republic  of  China  had  an 
urgent  need  for  a  turbine  generator  located 
in  England.  Surface  transportation  wasnt 
responsive  enough.  Tbla  was  the  only  air- 
plane in  the  world  that  could  do  the  Job— 
and  the  C-5  did  it  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  In  30  hours — London  to 
Taiwan. 
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We  used  three  C-6s  to  transport  an  air- 
borne helicopter  mine-sweeping  unit  from 
Norfolk  to  the  Sixth  Fleet.  That  entailed 
moving  four  CH-63  choppers,  mine-sweeping 
devices  and  the  people  to  use  them. 

One  of  our  aircraft  picked  up  a  complete 
RAPCON,  mobUe  radar  approach  control 
unit.  In  California  and  delivered  it  to  Tem- 
pelhof  Airport,  West  Berlin.  Before  the  C-5, 
we  would  have  needed  two  airplanes  and 
considerable  disassembly. 

Frequently,  we  fly  cargo  too  large  for  other 
aircraft.  We  have  even  flown  cargo  too  large 
for  other  modes  of  transportation.  We  hauled 
a  Navy  sonar  dome  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to 
California,  because  It  was  too  large  for  truck 
or  rail  transp>ort  and  the  boat  trip  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  could  have  taken 
two  months,  as  well  as  posing  road  closing 
problems. 

So,  It's  been  doing  a  great  Job  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  carrying  the  out- 
sized  cargo— but  its  primary  mission  is  com- 
bat airlift.  You  can  believe  it's  been  tested 
hard  on  that  point  in  the  last  month — and 
has  performed  In  a  superior  manner.  When 
the  Communist  offensive  began  early  last 
month,  the  C-5  was  called  on  to  do  the  job 
it  was  designed  to  do — provide  direct  sup- 
port to  the  military  forces.  In  less  than  six 
weeks,  we  have  flown  over  one  hundred  C-5 
missions  into  the  war  zone — and  we're  doing 
what  we  were  expected  to  do.  For  the  most 
part,  we're  delivering  outslzed,  heavy  equip- 
ment that  only  the  C-5  can  carry. 

For  example,  C-5s  have  moved  two  M-48 
battle  tanks  into  South  Vietnam — that's  96 
tons  of  tanks,  plus  sissociated  gear,  In  each 
airplane.  I  mentioned  the  super  off-load 
times  of  the  birds  carrying  the  slightly 
smaller  M-41  medium  tanks. 

Add  to  those  several  hundred  tons  of  mixed 
loads  of  trucks,  artillery  pieces,  vans  and 
the  ever  present  choppers — and  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  job  we're 
doing  with  this  airplane. 

But  let  me  superimpose  another  task  on 
the  already  sizeable  operation  I  Just 
described.  Our  plans  call  for  us  to  be  able 
to  deploy  our  land  and  air  forces  rapidly 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  past,  we  have 
exercised  and  worked  hard  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  proficiency  getting  ready  to  respond. 
We  had  a  chance  to  show  our  stuff  when  the 
decision  was  made  to  move  the  49th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  from  HoUoman  AFB,  New 
Mexico,  to  Takhll,  Thailand — four  fighter 
squadrons  plus  a  SAC  tanker  squadron.  We 
put  together  the  team — the  C-5  and  the 
C-141 — and  the  commercial  carriers  who 
handle  most  of  our  passenger  requirements — 
and  in  nine  days  we  had  moved  over  4.000 
tons — an  entire  wing  of  people  and  equip- 
ment from  the  States  to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  contrast — remember  Korea  in  1951 — 
when  it  took  56  days  to  get  the  first  ground 
forces  from  the  United  States  into  the  con- 
flict. Even  today,  a  shipload  of  tanks  has  a 
steaming  time  from  our  West  Coast  to  Viet- 
nam In  excess  of  25  days — and  that  is  port 
to  port,  not  Army  camp  to  battlefield. 

While  the  magnitude  of  this  entire  South- 
east Asia  operation  is  starting  to  sink  In.  let 
me  tell  you  we  kept  our  commitments  to  our 
other  forces  around  the  world.  The  C-5  has 
a  role  In  that,  too — albeit  a  minor  one. 

So,  the  airplane  has  been  doing  the  kind  of 
Job  It  was  procured  to  do — It's  doing  it  today, 
not  some  time  in  the  future.  To  understand 
fully  Just  what  this  means  to  our  nation, 
not  only  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  all  over  the 
world.  Is  to  understand  what  the  airplane 
means  for  strategic  mobility — and  what  stra- 
tegic mobility  means  for  national  policy  and 
national  security. 

President  Nixon  provides  tu  with  a  start- 
ing point.  You  may  recall  his  words  before 
Congress  last  September  when  he  spoke  to 
the  challenges  of  peace  which  need  to  be 
addressed  as  the  challenges  of  war  are  di- 
minishing. No  question  as  to  how  important 
our  airlift  force  Is  to  the  successful  meeting 


of  the  challenges  of  war,  that's  what  I've 
been  telling  you  about. 

The  President  indicates  the  chips  are  also 
down  In  a  different  way — the  challenge  of 
peace.  We,  In  the  mUltary,  have  the  same 
reqaonslbility — stay  geared  for  the  possible 
contingency.  That's  our  responsibility.  But 
our  national  leadership  also  has  a  responsi- 
bility— to  take  a  deep  look  at  our  nation's 
priorities — where  the  nation  is  heading — ^the 
best  way  to  get  there. 

We  understand  the  reordering  of  priori- 
ties— the  distribution  of  our  national  re- 
sources— ^more  to  the  solution  of  domestic 
problems — ^less  to  defense.  Our  challenge  is 
great.  We  must  enhance  the  quality,  respon- 
siveness and  the  power  of  the  military  forces 
we  retain.  The  evolving  military  strategy 
places  great  dependence  upon  mobility — ^the 
right  kind  of  mobility— rapid,  reliable,  re- 
sponsive. 

At  this  point,  let  me  remind  you  that  we — 
American  citizens — have  Invested  In  military 
aircraft  required  to  do  only  the  airlift  tasks 
our  commercial  carriers  cannot  practicably 
perform.  They — who  comprise  the  unmatched 
American  civil  air  Industry — are  our  partners 
in  peace  and  war  through  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet — CRAF.  Our  relationship  makes  effi- 
cient and  effective  use  of  a  national  resource. 

Our  flexible  response  strategy  would  not 
be  practical  If  It  were  necessary  to  station 
large  garrisons  of  American  fighting  forces 
all  over  the  world.  Strategic  airlift  can  give 
us  the  means  to  find  the  best  mix  of  overseas 
garrisons — preposltlonlng — and  mobility,  en- 
abling us  to  reduce  our  overseas  forces  to  a 
level  we  can  better  support — and  still  meet 
our  commitments.  Whereas,  In  the  past,  air- 
lift forces  were  geared  to  support  poUcy  and 
strategy  already  in  effect,  our  partnership 
now  provides  an  airlift  capability  that  gives 
our  planners  and  strategists  new  options — 
options  that  can  have  a  growing  influence 
on  the  development  of  policy  and  strategy. 

So,  you  can  see — and,  even  more  important, 
a  potential  adversary  can  see — how  we  are 
able  to  exploit  the  speed  and  reliability  of 
airlift  to  reduce  the  national  Investment  in 
defense — and  still  strike  faster — hit  harder — 
and  keep  the  peace  through  balanced  deter- 
rence. We  couldn't  do  this  without  the  0-6. 
That  makes  It  quite  a  machine.  If  you  don't 
believe  It,  ask  the  man  who  owns  one  I 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : ) 

Mr.  E-shleman.  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  continued 
recuperation. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  for  an  indef- 
inite period,  on  account  of  illnes?. 

Mr.  Camp,  from  June  1  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McClory,  for  today  through 
June  15.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gude,  for  the  week  of  Jime  5.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  today  through 
June  17.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  June  7  and  8, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGCS)  : ) 

Mr.  Shipley,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  MrMiLLAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski.  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas) ,  for  June  5,  6,  and  7,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steed),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Burton  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),  for  today,  en  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzeli  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks »nd  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  Uie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  AspiN.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PtJ(5UA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsun.'^a,  for  60  minutes. 
June  29. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, June  29. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  60  minutes,  June  29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  parmission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gaydos  during  his  1 -minute 
speech,  notwithstanding  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  printed  Record  and  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$350. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crank  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  tovn  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  thi'^e  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  HuNCATK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morgan  in  two  instances. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  2,  1972,  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13150.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  shall  assume  the  risks  of  Its 
fidelity  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOXJRNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  6,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  supplemental 
summary  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
reflecting  changes  since  the  1973  budget  was 
submitted  to  Congress  and  estimates  of  fu- 
ture outlays  required  under  existing  law, 
pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  Public  Law 
91-510  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-306):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  various  transfers  of  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense,  pur- 
suant to  section  736  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, covering  fiscal  year  1971.  pursuant 
to  section  705(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-288);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  April  30.  1972,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2052.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  uccoul- 
ing  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .^ct, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  Commls-sloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partm>-nt  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 


a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pur3uant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  set  of  tables  show- 
ing the  apportionment  of  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  and 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1972  proposed 
by  the  administration,  to  accompany  the 
1972  National  Highway  Needs  Report  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-266 — Part  4);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2055.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
prospectus  proposing  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  office  building  In  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  under  the  purchase  contract  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1972  at  such  time  as  those 
amendments  are  enacted  Into  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RECErvED  From  the  Comptrolxjx  Oenekal 

2056.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  cost-benefit  analysis  used  In 
support  of  the  space  shuttle  program  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUHONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  15320.  A  bill  to  promote  homeowner- 
ship  by  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
by  assisting  them  In  acquiring,  rehabilitat- 
ing, and  Improving  the  structures  In  which 
they  are  tenants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  15321.  A  bill  to  Insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences  and  other  Items 
which  narrow  the  Income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3-year 
period  of  existing  provisions  of  these  types; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CalUomla: 
H.R.  15322.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Indian  busi- 
ness development  program  to  stimulate  In- 
dian entrepreneurshlp  and  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  15323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the 
light  residential  construction  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  15324.  A  bill  to  decrease  the  duty  Im- 
posed on  artificial  flowers  and  foliage  wholly 
or  almost  wholly  of  plastics,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  15325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R  15326.  A  bill  to  insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  Items 
which  narrow  the  Income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  existing  provisions  of  these 
types;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  15327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures   for    the    consideration   of    applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;   to 


the  Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  15328.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  15329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  d^slg- 
natlon  In  braille  Indicating  the  denomina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  15330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to.  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  15331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  benefits  and  Improve 
eligibility  and  computation  methods  under 
the  OASDI  program,  to  make  Improvements 
In  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  with  emphasis  on  Im- 
provements In  their  operating  effectiveness, 
to  replace  the  existing  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs  with  a  Federal  program 
of  adult  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FULTON: 

HH.  15332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  re- 
quirement of  filing  certain  returns  and  the 
tax  on  unrelated  business  Income  shall  not 
apply  to  certain  nonprofit  social  clubs,  do- 
mestic fraternal  societies,  and  veterans'  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  15333.  A  bill  to  protect  the  orderly 
marketing  of  cattle  hides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

H.R.  15334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  X  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  15335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  15336.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Federal 
program  to  encourage  the  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require 
licensing  and  inspection  of  all  blood  banks, 
and  to  establish  a  national  registry  of  blood 
donors;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  15337.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
4  percent  excise  tax  on  the  net  Investment 
Income  of  a  private  foundation  shall  not 
apply  to  a  private  foundation  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  as  a  library  or  museum; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Seiberling)  : 

HJl.  15338.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  the  transmission  of 
electric  energy  into  any  State  which  enacts 
a  law  or  regulation  prohibiting  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  energy  or  atomic  energy  in 
such  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   PATMAN: 

H.R.  15339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  REID: 

H.R.  15340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  es- 
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tabllsh  a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of 
rights  In  each  of  the  severed  States,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  16341.  A  bill  to  Insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  items 
which  narrow  the  Income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  existing  provisions  of  these 
types;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  1216.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  October  15.  1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  627.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  book  "Our 
American  Government  and  How  It  works";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMrs.  ABZUG: 

H.  Res.  1009.  Resolution  establishing  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Termination  of 
the  National  Emergency  and  authorizing  ex- 


penditures  thereby;    to   the  Conunlttee   on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

396.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  family  planning  research  and  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

397.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  Federal- 
State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BOGGS : 
H.R.  15342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AlrlUt 
International,  Inc.,  and  Slick  Corp.;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  15343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Angulo-Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  15344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Coar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  15345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armen 
Sahakian;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

246.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Dick  Watklns,  Kountze,  Tex.,  et  al.,  relative 
to  the  proposed  Big  Thicket  National  Park, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE— Monday,  June  5,  1972 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  noon  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whose  Word  declares 
that  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 
ness thereof;  the  world  and  they  that 
dwell  therein,"  help  us,  the  tenants  of 
this  good  earth,  to  be  faithful  stewards 
of  Thy  gracious  gift.  Give  us  wisdom  and 
grace  to  make  this  earth  a  better  place 
for  Thy  children.  Lift  our  vision  from  the 
flatlands  of  life  as  it  is  to  the  shining 
splendor  of  life  that  is  yet  to  be,  when 
Thou  dost  live  in  all  men's  hearts  and 
direct  their  destiny.  Guide  the  President, 
all  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  all 
others  in  positions  of  trust  in  their  daily 
tasks,  that  they  may  uphold  what  is 
right  and  seek  what  is  true.  Send  Thy 
light  and  Thy  truth  upon  this  land  and 
its  people. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Re- 
deemer. Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  adjourned  in  executive  session 
last  Friday,  June  2, 1972;  hence,  it  is  con- 
vening in  executive  session  today.  How- 
ever, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  following  business  will  be 
transacted  as  in  legislative  session. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
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message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Andrew  E.  Gibson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  2,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
Nos.  790  and  792. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out (Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TINICUM  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CENTER.  PA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7088)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tinicum  National  En- 
vironmental  Center  in   the   Common- 


wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendments  on  page  4,  after  line  5.  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  party  virlth  whom  a  co- 
operative agreement  Is  entered  Into  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fuUy  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition of  any  funds  received  under  the  co- 
operative agreement,  the  total  cost  of  any 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
the  cooperative  agreement  entered  Into,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  that  pwrtlon  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facUltate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  party  to  the  cooperative 
agreement  that  are  pertinent  to  the  coopera- 
tive agreements  entered  Into  \mder  this  Act. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  change 
the  section  number  from  "6"  to  "7". 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  indicate  my  strong  support 
for  HH.  7088.  a  bill  establishing  the 
Tinicum  Environmental  Center  in  Del- 
aware Coimty,  near  Philadelphia  and 
Chester,  Pa.  This  legislation  is  nearly 
identical  to  S.  1841  which  Senator 
ScHwiiKER  and  I  Introduced  over  1  year 
ago. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  last  true  tidal  marshland  in 
Pennsylvania.  To  this  end,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  would  acquire  the  neces- 
sary lands  in  Tinicum  Marsh  to  estab- 
lish the  environmental  center.  After 
these  land  acquisitions  take  place,  the 
marsh  area  could  encompass  approxi- 
mately 1,000  acres. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  great  day  for 
those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about  pre- 
serving what  is  left  of  our  natural  en- 
vironmental resources,  especially  in  the 
great  urban  areas  like  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley. Not  only  will  thousands  of  people  be 
able  to  view  nature's  wonders  at  close 
range,  but  they  will  also  be  able  to  learn 
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how  marshlands  go  through  their  own 
'•recycling"  process.  For  example,  the 
marsh  improves  the  quality  ol  water  as 
it  alternately  is  flooded  ana  then  ex- 
posed by  the  tides.  One  study  indicated 
that  the  marsh  added  20  tons  of  oxygen 
to  the  water  each  day  anr.  removed 
nearly  10  tons  of  waste  materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  favorably  this  important  legis- 
lation so  that  it  may  reach  the  Pres- 
ident's desk  for  his  early  approval. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  he  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-824).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITRPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  last  true  tidal  marshland  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  achieving  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  acquire  such  lands  in  Tlnlcum  Marsh 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  1.200 
acres,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Tinlcum  National  Environmental  Center. 
There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (2,250,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROTJND 

HJl.  7088  passed  the  House  on  February  7, 
1972,  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  the  following  day. 
There  is  a  companion  Senate  proposal.  S. 
1841,  which  was  Introduced  on  May  12,  1971, 
by  Senators  Scott  and  Schwelker. 

In  their  reports  on  8.  1841,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  D  apartment 
of  the  Army  (on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense) ,  and  the  Justice  Department  de- 
ferred to  the  views  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  agency  having  primary  interest 
in  the  legislation.  The  Comptroller  General 
made  no  recommendation  with  respect  to  en- 
actment but  did  suggest  an  amendment  al- 
lowing the  Comptroller  General  access  to 
records  If  the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  ever  have  to  examine  the  cooperative 
agreements  which  are  authorized  by  this  leg- 
islation. The  Department  of  the  Interior  rec- 
ommended passage  of  H.B.  7088  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

THE   AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  amendments  are  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Comptroller  General's  sugges- 
tion. The  first  merely  renumbers  sections  6 
and  7.  The  second  requires  the  keeping  of 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  specify  concerning  cooperative 
agreements  and  gives  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  access  to  them. 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

Tlnlcum  Marsh  Is  located  In  the  megalopol- 
Itan  region  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 
More  specifically,  it  lies  immediately  west  of 
the  International  Airport  at  the  southwest 
edge  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Most  of  the 
region  is  situated  In  Delaware  County.  How- 
ever, a  portion  of  it  ts  located  In  Philadelphia 
County. 

Tlnlcum  Marsh  originally  was  a  part  of  the 
Tennakon-Mlnques  Island  Marshes  that  oc- 
cupies 6,700  acres  at  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  in  1643.  The  early  settlers  diked 
and  drained  parts  of  the  marsh  for  grazing 
land.  Similar  modification  of  the  wetlands 


occurred  piecemeal  during  the  next  two  and 
a  half  centuries.  Then,  more  rapid  and 
drastic  changes  began  to  take  place  during 
the  late  19th  century. 

Since  World  War  I,  more  than  5,000  acres 
of  tidal  wetlands  have  been  deeply  covered 
with  fill  to  construct  railroads,  highways, 
boatyards,  the  International  Airport,  dis- 
posal sites,  and  residential  and  Industrial 
sites.  By  1968,  the  last  tidal  wetland  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
reduced  to  523  acres. 

In  early  1968,  the  Conservation  Foundation 
(Washington,  D.C.).  under  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  selected  Tlnlcum  Marsh 
as  a  classic  example  of  prime  urban  open 
space  threatened  by  numerous  development 
pressures.  The  foundation  requested  Dr.  Jack 
McCormlck  and  Dr.  Ruth  Patrick  to  carry 
out  a  study  of  the  area.  Dr.  McCornUck,  who 
testified  at  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  hearings  on  this  bill, 
summarized  the  results  of  the  study  as 
follows : 

"My  study  revealed  that  slightly  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  tidal  marsh  was  covered  by 
wild  rice.  This  grass,  which  reaches  11  feet 
in  height,  produces  seeds  that  are  of  out- 
standing value  as  waterfowl  food.  Other 
major  vegetation  types  of  the  marsh  included 
spatterdock,  cattail,  giant  ragweed,  and  a 
mixture  of  several  species.  Common  reedgrass 
covered  more  ihan  200  acres  of  filled  lands. 
Marshmallow,  purple  loosestrife,  and  spatter- 
dock  were  the  most  common  plants  In  diked 
marshlands. 

"We  found  that  thousands  of  migratory 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds— sometimes  tens 
of  thousands— pause  on  the  Tlnlcum  Marshes 
to  rest  and  feed.  In  all,  at  least  119  kinds  of 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds  and  177  species 
of  land  birds  are  known  to  occur  at  Tinlcum. 

"The  native  mammals,  fish,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  Insects  also  were  surveyed.  No 
unusual,  rare,  or  endangered  species  were 
noted.  It  was  found,  however,  that  carp  have 
usurped  the  water  and  Norway  rats  now 
rule  the  land. 

"The  dominance  of  these  Introduced,  un- 
desirable species  Is  a  refiection  of  intolerable 
pollution  of  the  water  and  of  the  existence 
of  rich  supplies  of  garbage  in  the  nearby 
sanitary  landfill."  As  a  result  of  decisive 
State  and  interstate  action,  the  water  quality 
wUl  Improve  substantUUy  during  the  next 
decade  as  sewage  treatment  plants  that  dis- 
charge into  the  marsh  are  phased  out.  Rat 
populations  should  decline  rapidly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  termination  of  the  landfill  by 
order  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Dr.  Patricks  study  indicated  that  the 
marsh  improves  the  quality  of  the  water  as 
it  alternately  is  flooded  and  then  exposed 
by  the  tides.  The  marsh  added  20  tons  of 
oxygen  to  the  water  each  day,  and  removed 
4.9  tons  of  phosphate  phosphorus  and  4.3 
tons  of  nitrate  nitrogen." 

As  of  today,  more  than  half  of  the  remain- 
ing 1968  tidal  marsh  acreage  (consisting  of 
523  acres)  has  been  destroyed.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  2.5  mile  long  section  of  Interstate 
Highway  1-95  occupies  60  acres  of  the  1968 
marsh;  at  least  another  80  acres  of  the  marsh 
have  been  dredged:  an  additional  130  acres 
have  beon  filled  with  removal  spoil:  and 
about  20  acres  ahve  been  covered  with  refuse. 
Consequently,  there  is  now  remaining  about 
200  acres  of  the  original  pristine  tidal  marsh. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  In- 
dicated that  some  of  the  marsh  can  be  re- 
stored. In  addition  to  the  200  acres  which 
remain  of  the  original  marsh,  80  acres  of 
marsh  where  a  contractor  left  deep  holes  can 
be  restored,  as  can  60  acres  of  land  shallow- 
ly  covered  with  spoils  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Therefore,  the  Tlnlcum  National  En- 
vironmental Center  that  woiild  be  established 
under  this  legislation  could  encompass  about 
330  acres  of  marsh  and  about  600  to  800 


acres  of  contiguous  upland  that  is  currently 
free  from  development. 

In  early  1970,  another  study  was  set  up  to 
study  the  problem  of  preserving  the  last  re- 
maining acreage  of  Tlnlcum  Marsh.  This 
study  was  set  up  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  was  carried  out  by  a  group  called 
the  Tlnlcum  Marsh  Task  Force.  Included  In 
the  group  were  representatives  from  all  of  the 
surrounding  local  communities.  The  conclu- 
sion that  was  reached  by  the  task  force  was 
that  Tlnlcum  Marsh  should  be  acquired  and 
preserved. 

In  addition  to  the  reconunendatlons  of 
these  two  studies,  there  were  numerous  res- 
olutions from  organizations  In  the  Tlnlcum 
area  In  support  of  preserving  the  marsh.  Tes- 
timony at  the  House  hearing  Indicated  that 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Delaware  and  Phila- 
delphia Counties,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  all  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies concerned  were  fully  cooperating  In  an 
effort  to  preserve  and  maintain  this  remain- 
ing tidal  marsh. 

Of  the  area  described  In  the  bill  for  Inclu- 
sion within  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  approximately  292  acres — 35 
percent  of  the  total  acreage — are  currently 
owned  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  remainder  of  the  acre- 
age— approximately  65  percent — is  owned  by 
private  sources.  Congressman  Williams  testi- 
fied before  the  House  committee  that  he  had 
met  with  all  the  private  owners  of  the  desired 
land  and  that  their  full  cooperation  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Center  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  committee  hopes  that  the  land 
surrounding  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  and  the  waters  running  into 
it  will  be  used  in  a  manner  which  Is  com- 
patible with  the  wildlife  refuge. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3384)  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  8,  after  "$3,500,- 
000",  strike  out  "annually"  and  insert 
"in  fiscal  year  1973  and  such  annual 
amounts  as  may  be  authorized  by  subse- 
quent Acts";  and.  in  line  15,  after  "$2.- 
500,000",  strike  out  "annually";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3384 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244, 
42  U.S.C.  1962  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  present  section  401  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Water  Resources  Council: 

"(a)  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  annually 
for  the  Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  river  basin 
commissions.  Including  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  chairmen,  but  not  Including  funds 
authorized  by  subsection  (c)  below:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  $750,000  annually 
shall  be  available  under  this  subsection  for 
any  single  river  basin  commission; 

"(b)  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  annually  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil In  administering  this  Act,  not  including 
funds  authorized  by  subsection    (c)    below; 

"(c)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  In  fiscal  year 
1973  and  such  annual  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  by  subsequent  Acts  for  prepara- 
tion of  assessments,  and  for  directing  and 
coordinating  the  preparation  of  such  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  as  the  Council  deter- 
mines are  necessary  and  desirable  In  carry- 
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Ing  out  the  policy  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  $2,600,000  shall  be  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  assessments:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Council  may  transfer  funds  authorized 
by  this  subsection  to  river  basin  commis- 
sions and  to  Federal  and  State  agencies  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  determines 
are  necessary  and  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
above  functions  In  an  economical,  efficient, 
and  timely  manner,  and  that  such  commis- 
sions and  Eigencies  are  hereby  authorized 
to  receive  and  expend  such  funds  pursuant 
to  this  subsection." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-826) ,  explaining  the  pur(>oses  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE   or   THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S.  3384.  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Water  Resources  Council,  Is 
to  Increase  the  amounts  of  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  for  the  Council  to  carry  out 
certain  functions  assigned  to  It  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1966  (79  Stat.  244,  as  amended).  The 
additional  amounts  reconunended  would 
total  $3,500,000  annually. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
has  the  following  general  provisions: 

Title  I  established  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  The  Council  Is  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  the 
Army.  HEW,  Transportation,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  It  is 
supported  by  an  executive  director  and  staff 
which  constitute  a  separate  agency.  The 
Council  has  Important  administrative  duties 
to  maintain  an  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  review  and  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  Federal  water  re- 
sources development,  and  review  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plana. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Joint  Federal-State  river  basin  commissions 
to  perform  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning  for  various  regions  and  to  coordi- 
nate water  resource  development  activities  In 
the  regions.  Each  such  commission  shall  have 
a  chairman  appointed  by  the  President  as 
Federal  representative,  and  a  representative 
from  each  State  and  each  Federal  agency 
represented  and  from  each  interstate  agency 
created  by  compact.  (River  basin  commis- 
sions have  been  established  In  five  basins 
thus  far.  In  the  other  basins  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees are  performing  the  function.) 

Title  ni  provides  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  the  States  amoimtlng  to  $6  million  an- 
nually to  finance  not  more  than  60  percent 
of  each  State's  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning  program. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  includes  miscellaneous 
provision  including  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. The  existing  limitations  bx»— 

$1,600,000  annually  to  carry  out  the  Coun- 
cil's general  administrative  duties  under 
titles  I  and  U;  and 

$6,000,000  annually  to  carry  out  title  U, 
further  limited  to  not  more  than  $760,000  for 
any  single  river  basin  commission.  These 
limitations  would  not  be  changed  by  S.  8384. 

PROPOfilD   IXQISLATION 

S.  3384  would  amend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU  to  provide  funds  for  two 
fimctlons  which  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1966  directs  the  Ooimcll  to  per- 
form but  which  are  presently  funded  through 


the  appropriations  of  the  member  agencies 
of  the  Council. 

As  proposed  to  be  amended  by  S.  3384,  sub- 
sections 401(a)  and  401(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  would  restate  the  limi- 
tations on  appropriations  In  the  amounts  es- 
tablished by  existing  law. 

The  new  subsection  401  (c)  as  proposed  in 
S.  3384  would  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  CouncU  totaling  $3,500,000  an- 
nually. Of  this  amount,  not  more  than 
$2,500,000  would  be  available  to  fund  work 
on  the  assessment  of  national  water  resources 
supplies  and  demands  required  by  section 
101  (c)  of  the  Planning  Act.  The  first  of  such 
assessments  was  completed  In  1968.  Work  on 
this  assessment  was  supported  by  the  mem- 
ber agencies  of  the  Council  through  contri- 
butions of  personnel  and  services  funded  by 
their  appropriations. 

No  subsequent  assessments  have  since  been 
made.  The  1968  report  remains  the  principal 
source  document  for  water  resources  plan- 
ning at  all  levels  of  government.  A  second 
assessment  Is  badly  needed  to  profit  from  the 
experience  gained  In  performing  the  first, 
largely  experimental  effort;  to  reflect  the 
extensive  public  attitude  and  policy  changes, 
particularly  In  environmental  demands  on 
water  resources  management,  which  have 
evolved  since  1968;  and  to  Incorporate  new 
data  which  has  become  available  In  the  inter- 
vening years. 

The  remaining  $1  million  provided  would 
enable  the  Council  or  the  existing  River 
Basin  Commissions  to  provide  direction  and 
coordination  in  regional  comprehensive  water 
resource  planning.  This  role  Is  now  taken  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  member  agencies 
which  obtains  funds  through  its  own  appro- 
priations process.  The  assumption  of  direc- 
tion and  coordination  in  comprehensive 
planning  by  the  Commissions  and  the  Coun- 
cU is  expected  to  Improve  the  multlobjectlve 
approach  to  such  planning  and  enhance  the 
Influence  of  the  State  participants. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  budget  now  pending 
Iiefore  the  Congress  Includes  $631,000  for 
comprehensive  planning  not  authorized  by 
existing  law.  A  fiscal  year  1973  supplemental 
appropriation  request  for  $1  million  to  Initi- 
ate the  assessment  Is  also  expected  to  be  sub- 
mitted later. 

COST 

The  funds  provided  under  this  authoriza- 
tion are  necessary  to  carry  out  existing  duties 
assigned  to  the  Water  Resources  Council  by 
law.  Funding  of  the  costs  of  these  duties 
through  appropriations  to  the  Council  wUl 
be  balanced  by  reductions  In  the  expenditures 
of  the  various  member  agencies  which  have 
formerly  supported  the  work. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  amended  S.  3384  to  lim- 
it the  authority  for  the  additional  amounts 
to  fiscal  year  1973.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  these  amounts  also  wUl  be  required  In 
subsequent  years.  The  committee  has  notified 
the  chairman  of  the  CouncU,  however,  that 
it  intends  to  review  the  CouncU's  recently 
proposed  "Irlnclples  and  Standards  for  Plan- 
ning Water  and  Related  Land  Resources." 
This  review  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
In  depth  legislative  oversight  consideration  of 
the  CouncU's  tvtll  range  of  activities  and  their 
interrelationships. 

The  authority  granted  by  S.  3384  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
process  to  be  completed,  and  there  Is  Insuf- 
ficient time  for  a  general  review  which  woiUd 
not  delay  consideration  of  the  Council's 
budget  request.  Future  fiscal  year  authoriza- 
tions for  the  national  assessment  and  for  the 
CouncU's  role  in  comprehensive  planning, 
however,  can  be  considered  with  the  benefit 
of  the  pending  general  review. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs by  unanimous  vote  in  executive  session 
on  June  1,  1972,  recommends  that  S.  3384,  as 
amended,  be  enacted. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  ABM 
TREATY  ON  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  an  interesting  article  by 
David  P.  Johnson  in  the  National  Ob- 
server for  the  week  ending  Jime  10, 
written  from  Conrad,  Mont.,  entitled, 
"ABM  'Carpetbaggers'  Begin  Leaving 
Montana." 

Conrad  is  a  town  of  less  than  3,000 
permanent  residents  located  only  10 
miles  from  the  ABM  site  which  was  can- 
celed last  week. 

The  people  of  Conrad  and  the  sur- 
rounding towns  did  not  ask  for  the 
Safeguard  system.  It  was  planned  there 
in  the  national  interest  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 

As  Steve  Henderson  is  quoted: 

This  community  has  been  nothing  more 
than  a  poker  chip  on  the  table  of  interna- 
tional negotiation.  This  Is  a  magnificent 
treaty  with  the  Russians  and  a  great  step 
toward  peace,  but  how  can  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expect  a  very  few  people  In  Conrad, 
Mont.,  to  pay  the  high  price  of  this  agree- 
ment? 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ease  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact  being  felt  by  these  small 
towns  in  my  State.  One  beneficial  step 
could  be  for  the  administration  to  re- 
lease funds  for  badly  needed  public 
works  projects  and  highway  construc- 
tion in  that  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Johnson  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Visions    of    Federal    Cash    Vanish:    ABM 

"Carfktbagcebs"    Bxoin    Lxavinc    Montana 

(By  David  P.  Johnson) 

The  Target  is  a  night  club  that  stands 
alone  by  a  coimtry  road  10  mUes  from  here 
In  the  roUlng  Wheatland  of  north  central 
Montana.  Plush  on  the  Inside  and  sporting 
a  price  tag  of  about  $125,(X)0,  It  was  to  be 
for  aU  those  workers  due  here  to  build  and 
run  a  bllUon-doUar  Safeguard  antlbalUstlc- 
mlssUe  (ABM)  Installation.  Now  a  town  wag 
ventures  that  the  fancy  night  spot  "wUl 
make  a  heluva  hay  barn." 

The  arms-llmltatlon  pact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  spelled 
bad  news  for  Conrad:  cancellation  of  con- 
struction on  the  ABM  site,  and  the  end  of 
the  boom  that  was  to  come  with  It. 
TOO  mant  teachers 

Chester  and  Bonnie  Ferris,  who  moved 
here  to  start  a  motel  and  rental-housing 
business  and  make  a  fortune  for  their  re- 
tirement, expect  to  go  broke.  Developers 
who  paid  $1,500  an  acre  for  homeslte  land 
may  be  lucky  to  sell  it  for  $250  an  acre  as 
farmland. 

In  Conrad  last  week  some  persons  were 
plunged  Into  a  businessman's  nightmare: 
canceled  orders,  overstocked  Inventories,  and 
costly  expansion  for  a  population  Increase 
that  won't  be  occurring  after  all. 

School  Supt.  Robert  W.  Singleton,  plan- 
ning on  a  doubled  enroUment  this  fall,  now 
has  13  teachers  too  many  under  contract. 
"Some  of  them  wlU  find  other  Jobs,"  he  says, 
"but  we  may  have  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  that 
Is  out  of  this  world  next  year." 

The  arms  agreement  limits  each  country 
to  two  ABM  sites.  America's  ABMs  are  to 
protect  Mlnuteman  missiles.  It  was  decided 
that  one  ABM  complex  should  be  near  the 
nation's   capital.   One   In   North  Dakota  is 
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about  80  percent  finished.  So  because  tbe 
installation  In  the  Conrad  area  was  only  10 
per  cent  completed,  It  was  scrapped. 

"I  quit  a  good  Job  to  crane  out  here,"  said 
a  construction  worker  last  week.  "I  leased 
my  house  for  a  year  so  I  can't  go  back.  Mon- 
tana Is  already  a  depressed  area  so  I  dont 
know  where  111  go  for  work.  But  the  people 
who  have  Investments  here  are  really  stuck." 

Among  the  hardest  hit  are  the  Ferrlses, 
who  estimate  they  invested  some  $330,000, 
about  half  of  It  borrowed,  In  a  2S-unlt  motel, 
11  pieces  of  residential  property  on  which 
they  have  placed  rental  mobile  homes,  and 
three  blocks  of  land  at  the  outskirts  of  town 
earmarked  for  27  more  rental  units.  Ferris 
also  sells  mobile  homes,  and  when  the  mis- 
sile project  was  canceled  he  bad  Just  re- 
ceived three  mobile  ofiBce  units,  valued  at 
86,000  each  for  delivery  to  a  contractor.  Con- 
tractors quickly  canceled  all  ptirchases  not 
delivered. 

Ferris,  a  native  of  Canada,  says:  "My  big- 
gest mistake  was  not  financing  more  of  this 
deal.  But  Conrad  is  a  farming  center  and  the 
bankers  here  -were  not  prepared  to  loan  large 
sums  of  money  for  land  development  or  busi- 
ness expansion  based  on  anticipated  future 
growth.  They'll  make  loans  on  anything  that 
has  four  hoofs,  grows  horns,  and  goes  'moo,' 
but  a  business  speculation  Is  something 
else." 

t7in>KVEI.OPED   PROPERTT 

There  are  several  new  businesses  In  town 
and  some  of  the  old  companies  expanded 
and  have  new  store  fronts.  A  new  shipping 
center  Is  under  construction  and  92,000,000 
In  Federal-impact  funds  has  been  spent  or 
allocated  for  expansion  of  utilities  and 
schools  in  anticipation  of  a  peak  Influx  of 
3,000  workers  later  this  year.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  to  be  about  double 
the  1870  census  figure  of  2,770.  The  town  was 
anticipating  a  growth  to  7,000  by  1980. 

Persons  facing  the  greatest  financial  crisis 
are  those  who  bought  and  developed  prop- 
erty for  housing.  Real -estate  officials  here 
say  undeveloped  property  doubled  In  price  in 
the  past  two  years  after  the  Safeguard  proj- 
ect was  announced.  Most  of  the  housing 
boom  came  after  publication  of  impact  stud- 
ies prepared  for  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, which  fcHrecast  a  critical  housing 
shortage. 

WTTH    ONLT    HIS   SHIRT 

Bob  Kalbfielscb,  49,  a  native  Montanan 
who  owns  farming  land,  grain  elevators,  and 
other  property  in  nearby  Shelby,  also  In  the 
boom  zone,  put  In  a  16-space  trailer  court  in 
Shelby  and  40  rental  mobile-home  units  In 
Conrad.  It  cost  him  about  $250,000.  He  also 
purchased  135  acres  for  residential  develop- 
ment near  the  golf  course  at  the  greatly 
Inflated  price  of  $1,500  per  acre. 

"Now  the  whole  thing  Is  worth  only  what 
It  will  bring  as  farmland — about  $250  an 
acre,"  says  the  former  Navy  carrier  pilot. 
"I'll  get  out  with  my  shirt  but  nothing 
else." 

Ferris  and  Kalbfleisch  feel  they  should  get 
some  form  of  Government  help  because  they 
were  encouraged  to  developed  housing  to 
help  meet  a  burgeoning  need. 

Ferris  notes  that  the  Defense  Department's 
contracts  contain  discontinuance  clauses 
providing  for  cancellation  on  notice,  with 
certain  forfeitures  and  indemnities  to  the 
contractors.  Next  door  to  the  Ferris  prop- 
erty, Peter  Kiewlt  Sons,  Inc.,  which  holds 
the  prime  contract  on  the  Montana  con- 
struction In  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Morrl- 
son-Knudson  Co.,  was  developing  an  eight- 
block  housing  tract  for  189  mobile  homes. 
About  half  the  homes  had  been  placed  on 
the  property  when  the  shut-down  order 
came.  Ferris  thinks  the  Government  will  pay 
Kiewlt  for  its  losses  on  the  housing  project. 
He  believes,  he  too.  should  be  helped. 

IMPLIED   ENCOURAGEMENT? 

"Safeguard  personnel  have  encouraged 
people  to  make  investments  In  housing  to 


take  care  of  the  demands,"  says  Kalbfleisch. 
"Federal  impact  funds  were  spent  for  In- 
stallation of  sewers  and  «ater  lines  to  private 
land  so  property  could  be  developed.  Except 
for  two  mobile-home  sites,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  development  costs,  the 
private  sector  was  told  It  would  have  re- 
sponsibility for  furnishing  the  housing." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  came  on 
the  scene  two  years  ago  and  serves  as  the 
Defense  Department  supervisor  here,  con- 
tends that  no  private  Individuals  or  busi- 
nesses were  requested  or  encouraged  to  make 
Investments  in  bousing.  However,  Safeguard 
people  met  with  leaders  of  communities  In 
the  area  on  many  occasions  and  presented 
hefty  volumes  of  impact  reports  that  fore- 
cast the  anticipated  needs,  which  some  inter- 
pret as  implied  encouragement. 

The  businessman  who  was  probably  hurt 
worst  in  downtown  Conrad  is  Harold  Holtz, 
56,  who  bought  the  old  Conrad  Hotel  three 
years  ago.  After  paying  for  the  hotel  he  laid 
out  some  $260,000  expanding  and  Improving 
the  property,  including  a  posh  two-level 
supper  club  completed  last  year  "for  the  new 
trade." 

Holtz  says  80  per  cent  of  his  business  in  the 
new  cocktail  lounge  and  restaurant  is  from 
missile-connected  people.  Home  folks  go  to 
his  old  bar  next  door,  where  drinks  are  a 
dime  cheaper.  He  is  certain  the  new  supper 
club  won't  make  it  now.  Says  Holtz:  "This 
will  be  one  of  the  biggest  ghoet  areas  in  the 
U.S.A. 

A   PUIOD   OF   ADJUSTMENT 

Most  merchants  and  businessmen  In  Con- 
rad do  not  agree.  They  say  the  strong  agricul- 
ture economy,  cattle  ranching  and  grain 
-farming,  will  siistaln  a  prosperous  com- 
munity. But  they  say  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment will  be  painful. 

Some  residents,  mostly  retired  persons  and 
farmers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  boom  end. 
Some  farmers  are  disgruntled  at  prices  they 
received  for  missile-site  land  and  with  Gov- 
ernment red  tape.  The  boom  has  inflated 
prices,  cut  the  labor  supply,  and  pinched  the 
tight  housing  market. 

Robert  G.  Arnot,  a  spry  man  of  63,  has  been 
mayor  of  Conrad  for  20  years  and  he  says 
the  municipality  has  always  been  In  good 
financial  condition.  He  has  seen  economic 
ups  and  downs  in  a  lifetime  spent  here,  and 
as  owner  of  a  furniture-and-api^lance  store 
since  1940. 

In  1966  Conrad  experienced  the  boom  of 
Mlnuteman-mlsslle  construction.  But  the  50 
(X  more  underground  silos  where  located  over 
a  wide  area  of  northern  Montana,  and  the 
economic  impact  was  spread  among  a  niim- 
ber  of  communities.  It  was  viewed  as  a  tem- 
porary boom  because  after  construction  the 
antiballistic  missiles  were  to  be  contn^led 
from  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  near  Great 
Falls. 

"We  went  Into  the  Mlnuteman  boom  with 
the  attitude  that  we'd  take  whatever  we 
could  get  out  of  it,"  Mayor  Arnot  recalls.  "We 
didn't  build  our  future  around  it.  like  many 
have  done  on  the  Safeguard  system,  and  no- 
body got  hurt. 

"Sure,  a  lot  of  people  didn't  like  the  ABM 
Impact  here.  But  we  got  35  miles  of  the  best 
farm-to-market  road  In  the  country  out  of  It, 
all  financed  with  Federal  funds.  We've  got 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  impact  funds  for 
utilities,  and  the  schools  have  been  allo- 
cated about  $800,000  for  new  construction. 
The  Government  built  a  six-inch  water  line 
from  the  Tiber  Dam  to  the  closest  missile  site, 
and  I  hope  that  will  be  turned  to  a  co-opera- 
tive to  supply  water  to  farmers.  I'd  like  to 
see  it  extended  another  10  miles  Into  town." 

ARE    SOME    EXPENDABLE? 

"We're  stimned  and  It  wUl  be  a  while  be- 
fore the  real  damage  can  be  assessed,"  says 
bank  President  Steve  Henderson,  44.  "This 
community  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
poker  chip  on  the  table  of  international 
negotiation.  This  Is  a  magnificent  treaty  with 


the  Russians  and  a  great  step  toward  peace, 
but  how  can  the  U.S.  Government  expect  a 
very  few  people  In  Conrad,  Montana,  to  pay 
the  high  price  of  this  agreement?  The  only 
answer  is  that  the  Government  considers 
some  people  expendable. 

"Our  bank  went  into  this  thing  with  eyes 
wide  open.  So  we're  going  to  survive,  but  a 
lot  of  individuals  will  not.  Some  workers  who 
have  invested  money  in  residential  property 
here  won't  have  enough  money  to  get  out  of 
town." 

Montana's  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee 
Metcalf  had  opposed  the  ABM  system  and 
have  said  they  are  pleased  with  the  treaty 
limiting  ABM  sjrstems.  Both  have  pledged 
efforts  to  provide  Governmental  relief  to 
overcome  the  serious  economic  jolt. 

"I  hope  there  will  be  some  help  for  those 
who  have  been  hurt,  but  I  know  of  nothing 
at  this  time,"  Col.  Thomas  A.  Duke,  slte- 
actlvation  commander,  told  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  here  last  week.  "I'm 
sure  the  Defense  Department  wants  to  leave 
here  with  a  good  a  feeling  as  possible." 

Says  Chester  Ferris,  facing  business  ruin : 

"If  they  want  to  leave  with  a  good  feeling, 
maybe  they  can  help  people  like  me." 


A  RANDOM  THOUOHT  ON  THE 
WEATHER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
day  that  the  Lord  hath  made,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  all,  therefore,  make  the 
best  use  of  it. 

I  have  a  random  thought  that  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  people  of  this  country  the 
weather  is  the  product  of  natural  forces 
or  sublime  direction,  rather  than  the 
work  of  a  committee  or  of  Congress,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  if  the  weather  were 
up  to  Congress,  this  body  would  be  en- 
gaged in  arguments  over  whether  we 
should  have  clear  or  partly  cloudy 
weather.  The  other  body  would  then  opt 
for  showers — especially  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or  the 
committee  interested  in  irrigation,  live- 
stock, and  so  forth.  And  then,  from  time 
to  time,  over  here  we  would  have  one  of 
those  familiar  reversals  where  someone 
would  filibuster  in  order  to  get  rain  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol  as  well.  Then 
there  would  be  a  spate  of  press  releases 
to  the  public  claiming  credit  for  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  on  the  Just  and  unjust 
alike. 

Then  the  populace  would  be  claiming 
that  while  the  rain  falls  alike  upon  the 
Just  and  the  unjust  fellow,  it  falls  more 
often  on  the  Just  because  the  tmjust  have 
the  just's  umbrella. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrd)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


CRIME  CONTROL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time ago,  I  requested  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  report  on  the  experience  ob- 
tained thus  far  under  the  so-called  man- 
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datory  sentencing  provisions  that  became 
part  of  Public  Law  91-644,  the  1970 
amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Control  law  also 
enacted  in  1970.  Both  provisions,  I  might 
say,  were  based  upon  S.  849,  a  mandatory 
sentencing  bill  that  I  introduced  at  the 
outset  of  the  91st  Congress. 

It  was  my  intention  then,  as  it  is  now, 
to  make  the  use  or  mere  possession  of  a 
weapon  itself  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime  a  separate  and  distinct  crime  for 
which  would  be  imposed  a  separate  and 
distinct  penalty. 

It  was  my  intention  then,  as  it  is  now, 
to  make  the  criminal  pay  doubly  for  his 
choice  of  resorting  to  a  weapon  of  vio- 
lence. For  such  an  invidious  act  he  would 
not  only  suffer  prison  confinement  for 
the  imderlying  crime,  he  would  suffer  a 
second  and  separate  term  for  the  mere 
act  of  resorting  to  a  gtm. 

That  is  what  I  proposed  in  1970  and  it 
has  been  2  years  since  this  law  became  a 
part  of  the  criminal  code.  It  was  to  re- 
view the  use  and  effect  of  the  law  that  I 
wrote  the  Acting  Attorney  General  on 
March  3,  1972,  for  a  report.  It  was  out 
of  a  congressional  responsibility  to  re- 
view all  laws  that  I  sought  to  determine 
how  the  tool  provided  by  this  proposal 
was  working  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  violence. 

In  response,  I  have  just  received  a  let- 
ter from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Petersen,  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Petersen  advises  me 
that  the  Justice  Department  is  unable  to 
furnish  any  information  concerning  the 
use  and  effect  of  the  so-called  manda- 
tory sentencing  law;  or  to  use  his  words: 

The  statistical  data  you  requested  could 
not  be. retrieved  from  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

That  is  most  unfortunate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamental 
that  effective  and  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment requires  that  individual  crimes, 
penalties  imposed  therefor,  effect  on  the 
criminal  involved,  and  all  such  informa- 
tion be  readily  available.  How  else,  I  ask, 
is  this  Nation  going  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  crime?  In  this  era 
of  sophisticated  computer  systems,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  crime,  criminal  pen- 
alties, criminal  justice,  and  all  such  re- 
lated matters  caimot  be  adequately 
monitored.  The  crime  rate  continues  to 
soar.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  is  unable  to  be 
informed  adequately  about  f imdamental 
information  concerning  the  enforcement 
of  2-year-old  laws — designed  expressly 
to  curtail  that  rate  of  crime. 

I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Petersen.  As  the 
Criminsd  Division  Chief,  he  undoubtedly 
is  beset  with  enomous  responsibilities 
that  transcend  a  mere  recordkeeping 
function.      , 

Indeed,  I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that — as  Mr.  Petersen  points  out 
in  his  letter — the  Department  of  Justice 
information  system  is  imder  alternation 
and  to  use  his  words — 

That  Information  such  as  you  requested 
will  be  available  when  the  planned  modifica- 
tions have  been  c(»npleted. 


I  certainly  am  pleased  that  something 
is  being  done. 

I  am  pleased,  as  well,  that  the  so- 
called  mandatory  sentencing  provision  is 
in  fact  being  employed.  In  this  regard  it 
should  be  noted  that  (jovemor  Wallace's 
alleged  assailant  was  indicted  in  part  on 
his  violation  of  section  924(C)  of  title  18 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  That  section  is  the 
one  that  was  based  largely  on  the  origi- 
nal Mansfield  bill  in  the  91st  Congress. 
I  hope  it  serves  as  a  warning  to  other 
would-be  gim  criminals,  that  in  addition 
to  the  penalty  imposed  for  his  crime,  he 
will  be  made  to  siiffer  a  second,  separate 
penalty  for  resorting  to  firearms. 

I  intend  to  study  further  Mr.  Peter- 
sen's report  to  me  with  a  view  to  updat- 
ing and  improving  the  law  that  is  now  on 
the  books.  In  the  meantime,  I  wish  to 
make  public  his  full  response  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  my 
original  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Kleindienst, 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,   Washing' 
ton  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  On  Jan- 
uary 2,  1971,  the  President  signed  into  law  PL 
91-644,  an  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  for  other 
purposes.  Prior  thereto,  on  July  29,  1970,  the 
President  signed  PL  91-358,  dealing  with 
crime  and  the  court  system  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla. 

Title  n  of  the  former  law  (PL  91-644)  con- 
tains a  provision  that  Imposes  stricter  sen- 
tences eigalnst  felons  carrying  firearms  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  crimes  for  which  pro- 
secution Ues  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States.  Specifically  it  Imposes  a  separate  and 
additional  penalty  for  the  act  of  carrying  a 
firearm — separate  from  and  In  addition  to 
the  underlying  crime  Itself.  It  Imposes  as  well 
a  mandatory  sentence.  In  the  case  of  second 
offenders,  the  sentence  for  using  or  carrying 
the  firearm  runs  up  to  25  years  and  cannot  be 
suspended  by  the  court;  nor  can  probation  be 
granted  nor  can  the  sentence  run  concur- 
rently with  the  sentence  for  the  underlying 
crime.  Similarly  Section  206  of  PL  91-358,  es- 
tablishes for  the  District  of  Columbia  certain 
additional  and  mandatory  sentencing  proce- 
dures for  crimes  committed  with  or  while 
carrying  firearms. 

Since  both  laws  have  been  In  effect  in  ex- 
cess of  a  year.  It  would  be  most  helpful  to  un- 
dertake a  review  of  the  experiences  under 
them.  I  would  thua  appreciate  your  full  re- 
port concerning  the  courts'  con^>llance  with 
these  sentencing  procediires.  Including  the 
number  of  first  and  subsequent  offenders  sen- 
tenced thereunder,  terms  of  sentences,  courts 
Involved,  nature  and  type  of  xinderlylng  crime 
in  which  the  firearm  was  carried  or  used  and 
any  other  pertinent  data  the  Department  may 
have  at  Its  disposal  on  this  question. 

Your  cooperation  Is  greatly  appreciated.  I 
look  forward  to  your  report  In  this  matter  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Tours  very  truly. 


Mat  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  In  further  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  3,  1972,  requesting 
certain  Information  regarding  the  extent 
to  which  P.L.  91-358  (18  U.S.C.  924(c))  and 


P.L.  91-644   (22  D.C.  Code  3202)    have  been 
used. 

We  advised  you  in  our  interim  response 
oX  March  21,  1972,  that  prellmlnaiy  contacts 
with  our  statistical  sources  Indicated  that 
we  might  be  unable  to  provide  all  of  the 
Iniormation  you  requested.  We  have  now  ex- 
hausted all  of  our  sources  and  find  that,  as 
we  suspected,  that  statistical  data  you  re- 
quested could  not  be  retrieved  from  records 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  We  are  Informed,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  information  system  Is 
under  alteration  and  that  information  such 
as  you  requested  wiU  be  available  when  the 
planned  modifications  have  been  completed. 

While  available  statistical  data  does  not 
permit  us  to  respond  fully  to  your  inquiry 
there  have  been  some  recent  developmenis 
regarding  Interpretation  of  18  U.S.C.  924(C) 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you.  The  Tenth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  recently  considered 
combined  appeals  in  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Suddath,  and  United  States  v.  Vigil.  In 
the  Suddath  case  the  trial  court  had  dis- 
missed a  count  of  the  indictment  charging 
violation  of  18  VS.C.  924(c)  holdhig  that 
this  statute  is  merely  a  penalty  provision 
and  does  not  create  a  separate  crime.  The 
Appeals  Court  reversed  and  held  that  the 
statute  does  create  a  separate  offense  rather 
than  merely  an  enhancement  of  the  penalty 
of  the  underlying  offense.  However,  dictum 
in  the  Tenth  Circuit  opinion  suggested  that 
the  sentence  for  a  first  offense  under  924(c) 
may  be  concurrent  with  instead  of  consecu- 
tive to  the  sentence  for  the  underlying  fel- 
ony. Essentially  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  Vigil  case.  In  that  case  the  trial  court 
dismissed  the  924(c)  count  and  the  govern- 
ment appealed.  The  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  and  remanded  for  further 
proceedings  under  the  rationale  of  Suddath. 

The  effect  of  the  decisions  In  Suddath  and 
Vigil  is  that  the  government  has  sustained 
its  position  that  section  924(c)  creates  a 
separate  crime  and  does  not  merely  enhance 
the  penalty  for  an  underlying  crime.  How- 
ever, as  noted  above,  some  of  the  court's 
language  foretells  possible  future  trouble 
with  regard  to  whether  a  concurrent  sen- 
tence is  permissible  or  consecutive  sentence 
is  required  for  a  first  conviction  under  924 
(c)  and  whether  the  unlawful  carrying  of 
a  firearm  relates  to  a  state  or  l(x;al  violation. 

Two  pending  bills,  HJl.  13788  and  S.  3238 
which  would  seek  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
18  U.S.C.  924(c)  have  been  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  comment.  We  are 
presently  developing  responses  and  expect 
to  propose  some  amendments  to  the  statute. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  statutes  under 
discussion  receive  full  attention  by  United 
States  Attorneys  and  federal  investigative 
agencies.  An  analysis  of  18  U.S.C.  924(c) 
was  published  In  the  United  States  Attor- 
neys' Bulletin  very  soon  after  the  statute  was 
enacted.  Further,  during  Instruction  which 
Criminal  Division  attorneys  provide  for 
agents  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department  the  pro- 
visions of  these  statutes  are  discussed  so  that 
in  the  preparation  of  reports  investigative 
agents  may  identify  violations  of  these  stat- 
utes and  assure  their  consideration  by  the 
United  States  Attorneys  who  receive  and 
review  their  reports.  Thus,  the  offenses  pro- 
scribed by  the  statute  are  fuUy  known  to 
the  federal  prosecutors  and  investigators  and 
are  being  prosecuted  in  appropriate  cases. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  Governor  George  Wallace's  ac- 
cused assailant  was  indicted  for  violation 
of  18  U.S.C.  924(c),  among  other  federal  vio- 
lations. 

I  trust  that  the  information  provided  will 
be  of  assistance.  I  regret  that  we  are  unable 
to   provide   the   precise   Information   which 
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you  requested.  Tour  continuing  Interest  and 
concern  in  these  matters  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

HCNST  E.  Petebsen, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


EXPENDITURE  OF  BILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS  FOR  EXCESSIVE  TROOP 
DEPLOYMENT  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  going  to  read 
into  the  Record,  without  reference  to  the 
names  of  the  writers,  a  letter  which  I 
received  recently  from  a  group  of  serv- 
icemen in  Germany.  Its  tone  has  the 
clear  ring  of  an  honest  and  well-founded 
anger  at  the  operations  of  an  indifferent 
bureaucracy.  These  men  have  suffered 
a  personal  wrong  but,  in  writing  of  it, 
they  have  also  cast  additional  light  on 
what  is  a  national  wrong — what  tmounts 
to  an  unconscionable  milking  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  excessive  troop  deploy- 
ment in  Europe. 

The  letter  comes  from  a  headquarters 
of  the  4th  Army  Infantry  in  Germany. 
It  is  signed  by  14  servicemen  and  non- 
commissioned ofHcers.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  We,  the  under- 
signed are  currently  serving  with  the  United 
States  Army  In  Germany.  Earlier  this  week 
we  were  all  under  the  impression  that  we 
would  soon  be  home  with  our  families.  How- 
ever, without  any  prior  notice,  we  were  told 
that  our  military  obUgatlon  had  been  ex- 
tended. The  reason?  Permit  us  to  quote  the 
Stars  and  Stripes:  "This  action  is  being 
taken  because  the  strength  reductions  Im- 
posed by  Ck>ngress  have  been  accomplished 
and  the  retention  o{  these  members  Is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  current  manpower  re- 
quirements and  to  assure  combat  readiness." 
The  Irony  of  the  situation  is  that  we  were 
given  reductions  in  our  service  obligations 
because  of  this  Congressional  action.  Now, 
because  the  Pentagon  did  not  accurately 
estimate  the  reaction  to  Its  own  program 
("early-out"),  we  are  being  made  to  stay  an 
additional  90  days — minimum.  What  do  we 
tell  our  wives,  fiancees,  girlfriends,  employ- 
ers, and  families?  They  expected  us  home  In 
May — not  Augxist. 

Wearisome,  bureaucratic  bungling  is  some- 
thing we  are  used  to  In  the  Army.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. We  are  resigned  to  seeing  memos. 
DP's,  letters,  etc.  which  repeat  and  rehash 
old  subjects.  But  why  do  our  families  now 
have  to  suffer  because  of  this  mistake.  We 
have  many  questions  on  our  minds.  Why 
were  RA  (Regular  Army  Enlisted)  personnel 
permitted  to  leave  the  service  ahead  of 
draftees?  What  wUl  we  do  about  the  wives 
we  sent  home  in  AprU.  thinking  that  we 
would  be  Joining  them  shortly?  What  about 
the  baggage  we  shipped  back  to  the  United 
Slates  (at  government  expense)?  What 
about  the  plans  we  have  made  for  school. 
Jobs,  etc.?  Many  of  us  would  have  gotten 
early-outs  through  school  "drops"  or  sea- 
sonal Job  "drops",  but  we  did  not  apply  for 
them  because  the  Army  was  letting  us  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  without  the  need  for 
such  paperwork.  We  would  not  have  to  do 
anything.  We  were  so  "short"  that  most  of 
us  already  had  orders  cut  to  return  home  on 
a  guaranteed  flight. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to  protest  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Pentagon.  We  hope 
that  something  can  be  done  to  help  us.  We 
would  like  you  to  know  that  there  are  30,000 
servicemen  in  the  same  situation  who  are 
probably  as  disgruntled  as  we  are.  If  the 
Pentagon  seriously  thinks  that  extending 
30,000  "short-timers"  Is  going  to  "assure 
combat  readiness"  then  we  think  that  the 
Pentagon's  reasoning   is  archaic   and  mis- 


guided. This  extension  will  Increase,  not  de- 
crease, tension  in  the  military.  It  is  a  short- 
sighted remedy  which  leaves  us  wondering 
about  the  competency  of  our  leaders. 

We  are  currently  at  a  major  training  area 
in  Europe.  Infantry  units  come  to  such 
areas  to  fire  their  organic  weapons  and  do 
infantry-type  training.  Because  we  were  so 
"short"  we  did  not  have  to  fire  our  weapons 
or  actively  participate  in  Army  Company 
Proficiency  Tests.  We  were  "detail"  person- 
nel. We  pulled  KP,  guard  duty,  latrine  clean- 
up, and  various  other  minor  jobs.  And  now 
the  Pentagon  tells  us  that  our  extension 
makes  the  United  States  Army  combat 
ready.  Perhaps  if  we  had  to  clean  Europe  we 
would  be  ready.  It  is  such  thinking  that 
leads  to  "credibility  gaps"  and  disenchant- 
ment with  all  aspects  of  government.  All  we 
ask  Is  that  the  Pentagon  be  made  to  keep 
its  word. 

Sincerely  yours, 


I  make  this  letter  pubUc  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  spur  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  look  into  this  snafu,  as  this  sort 
of  thing  used  to  be  labeled.  I  do  so,  too, 
because  it  underscores  a  reality  which 
has  become  increasingly  evident  over  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  The  reality  is  that  if 
there  are  going  to  be  reductions  in  the 
wasteful,  largely  irrelevant  deployment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  servicemen 
and  dependents  in  Europe  a  quarter-of- 
a-century  after  World  War  n  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  brought  about  by 
action  and  pressure  of  the  Congress.  The 
White  House  has  been  unwilling  to  order 
reductions.  The  Department  of  Defense 
hsis  fought  them.  The  Department  of 
State  has  deplored  them.  What  hope 
there  is  for  action  lies  in  the  Congress. 

For  a  decade  or  more,  some  of  us  have 
tried  to  induce  the  executive  branch  to 
approach  the  question  of  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe  in  a  rational  fashion.  All 
of  these  efforts  have  been  rebuffed  by  a 
strident  resistence  which  has  invented 
reason  after  reason,  dug  up  cause  after 
cause,  rescusitated  voice  after  voice  from 
the  past  in  order  to  reject  each  effort  as 
inopportime. 

Notwithstanding,  some  small  reduc- 
tions have  recently  been  made.  However, 
these  reductions  have  been  brought 
about  not  as  the  result  of  rational  fore- 
thought and  planning  in  the  executive 
branch,  but  because  of  actions  of  Con- 
gress in  restricting  overall  appropria- 
tions. The  cuts  have  been  too  few  and 
too  slow,  but  they  have  been  better  than 
nothing.  Since  this  is  the  only  way  ac- 
tion apparently  can  be  obtained,  then  I 
trust  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  cut  deeper  this  year.  The  time  for 
tokenism  in  the  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
troop  deployment  in  Eiirope  is  long  since 
past. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 


SUBSTITUTION    OF   CONFEREE    ON 
S.  2770 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent   that  the   Senator 


from  California  (Mr.  Tunnet)  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  as  a  Senate  conferee  on  S.  2770, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATION  OP  ORDER  RECOGNIZING 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
maining time  under  the  order  recogniz- 
ing me  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  each  Senator  being  limit- 
ed to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


ORDER  FOR  RECCXJNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
Uie  qmrum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  CRIME  AND 
DRUGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  for  all  the  comments  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  but 
I  shall  read  with  interest  the  report  by 
Mr.  Petersen  of  the  Justice  Department, 
which  has  been  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  some  factors 
effecting  the  field  of  crime  that  have 
come  to  my  attention  recently. 

First,  it  has  been  proven  without  any 
doidit  at  all  that  a  majority  of  the  street 
crime  in  most  -of  our  urban  areas  is 
caused  by  drug  abuse,  people  who  are 
drug  offenders,  who  have  a  habit  that  is 
costing  them  $75  to  $100  a  day,  and  the 
only  way  they  can  get  that  kind  of  money 
is  to  commit  a  crime. 

Until  recently  it  was  felt  that  there 
were  a  quarter  of  a  million  hard  drug 
users  in  the  United  States.  Recently  I 
discovered  the  number  is  double  that,  or 
an  estimated  560,000  people  who  are  drug 
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abusers,  people  who  have  gone  to  the 
use  of  drugs  such  as  heroin. 

The  second  factor  is  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly  in  suburban 
areas,  and  this  goes  along  with  an  in- 
crease in  dnig  usage  in  the  suburbs. 

The  third  factor  is  that  in  urban  areas 
the  Government  has  in  many  respects 
'brought  about  the  high  centers  of  crime 
by  the  benevolence  of  public  housing, 
where  high-rise  buildings  have  been 
constructed,  concentrating  a  greater 
number  of  low-income  people  into  heav- 
ily congested  areas.  Statistics  I  have  re- 
cently received  show  that  the  chances 
for  a  person  being  murdered,  raped,  or 
robbed  are  40  times  greater  in  the  area 
of  the  Robert  Taylor  public  housing 
project  of  Chicago  than  in  the  rest  of 
America. 

In  a  recent  exhaustive  survey  I  have 
had  taken  in  Illinois  sisking  people,  in 
the  matter  of  national  priorities,  where 
they  would  like  to  see  the  Government 
spend  more  money  or  less  money,  the 
No.  1  item  for  which  people  were  willing 
to  see  an  increase  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures was  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
pritaions  is  presiding  today.  The  Senate 
passed  unanimously  the  drug  abuse  bill 
that  I  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  and  it  was  steered 
through  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  through  conferences  with 
the  House,  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  record  time. 
In  this  bill  we  have  authorized  about 
$800  million  over  3  years  in  this  area,  and 
certainly  every  evidence  indicates  this  is 
a  matter  of  urgent  national  priority.  I 
hope  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
fund  100  percent  of  the  authorization. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKW<X)D  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


THE  POPULATION  INCREASE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  yielding  his 
time  to  me.  I  just  noticed  in  the  Record 
of  last  Friday  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator inserted  material  in  the  Record  to 
show  that  an  increase  in  population  in 
the  Nation  had  occurred  since  May  1, 
equivalent  to  the  population  of  the  entire 
city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  I  recall. 

I  certainly  commend  for  everyone's 
reading  the  summary  of  reasons  that  was 
printed  recently  in  the  New  York  Times 


in  a  special  Simday  supplement,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  study  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mittee on  Population  Control  and  Amer- 
ica's Future  on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon  served. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  served  with 
great  distinction  in  that  capacity,  and  I 
do  believe  the  work  of  that  Commission 
and  its  recommendations  are  among  the 
most  fimdamental  studies  ever  made  in 
this  area. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON    HAS    REMADE 
THE  WORLD— AN  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  very  briefly  on  an  editorial  that 
was  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  3,  1972  entitled  "Mr. 
Nixon  Has  Remade  the  World"  and  a 
companion  article  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
entitled  "Summits  and  the  Election."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the  edi- 
torial and  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  conclusion  of  my  com- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  comments  before  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  was  very  modest  in 
the  claims  he  made  for  his  very  historic 
and  distinguished  trip.  But  certainly  all 
of  us  know  that  some  3  V2  years  of  inten- 
sive work  went  into  the  summit  meetings 
and  probably  It  aptly  could  be  said  that 
a  lifetime  of  work  and  experience  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers  went  into 
making  this  visit  so  successful.  Certainly, 
the  continual  newspaper  reports  that 
come  from  Pravda  and  other  papers  in 
the  USSR  indicate  that  optimism  for 
the  future  as  a  result  of  these  remark- 
able agreements  is  shared  by  both  na- 
tions. Those  of  us  who  have  watched 
carefully  the  making  of  these  agreements 
recognize  that  no  agreement  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  adhered  to  unless  there  is 
a  mutual  advantage  to  each  country.  In 
my  judgment  a  proper  baltince  has  been 
established,  and  all  of  us  join  in  com- 
mending President  Nixon  for  the  re- 
markable, incisive  way  he  went  about 
creating  these  agreements  in  a  number 
of  important  fields.  I  commend  also  Sec- 
retary Rogers.  Henry  Kissinger,  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  Smith  and  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  for  their  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  success  of  the  summit. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  differ- 
ences in  ideology,  purpose,  and  direction 
we  may  have,  but  it  is  important  that  we 
continue  the  search  for  areas  where  a 
mutual  interest  in  cooperating  will  bring 
us  closer  together. 

(ExKiBrr  1) 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June  3, 

1972] 

Mr.  NncoN  Has  Rxmade  the  World 

President  Nixon  came  home  to  a  well- 
earned  triumph  in  the  halls  of  the  American 
Congress.  It  was  the  denouement  of  a  most 
remarkable  chapter  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nations  of  thU  world.  Back  in  1826  British 
Foreign  Minister  George  Canning  said:  "I 
called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  re- 
dress the  balance  of  the  old."  President 
Nixon  would  have  been  entitled  to  repeat 
that  phrase  on  his  return  and  apply  it  to 
the  work  he  has  done  over  the  past  10 
months. 


It  was  on  July  1  of  last  year  that  the 
capitals  of  the  world  gasped  at  the  news 
that  Richard  Nixon  would  go  to  Peking.  That 
was  the  "impossible"  beginning  of  all  the 
"Impossible"  things  which  Richard  Nixon 
has  in  fact  done  from  that  beginning. 

The  net  of  it  all  is  that  he  has  converted 
a  two-power  world  in  which  Russia  had  the 
decided  advantage  (due  to  the  American 
embogment  In  Vietnam)  into  a  three-power 
world  in  which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the 
United  States  has  the  advantage  of  more 
flexibility  and  room  for  maneuver. 

The  best  measure  of  what  be  has  done  Is 
that  the  United  Statss  is  today  on  equally 
easy  and  "correct"  terms  with  both  Russia 
and  China  whereas  Russia  is  on  such  terms 
only  virlth  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  is  repairing  its  once  damaged 
relation  with  the  emerging  West  European 
coalition  and  retains  something  of  its  old 
closeness  to  Japan.  Under  Lyndon  Johnson 
the  United  States  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
pariah  of  the  world.  Under  Richard  Nixon 
it  is  now  the  least  isolated  of  the  Big  Three. 

We  will  discuss  in  detail  the  military, 
economic,  and  other  aspects  of  the  work 
done  by  the  American  F>resldent  on  his  trip 
at  other  times.  Today  we  wish  to  stress  here 
the  very  real  Importance  of  the  whole  work 
and  our  approval  of  it.  We  cannot  know  that 
what  comes  after  wUl  in  all  respects  be 
desirable.  Mr.  Nixon  quite  properly  compared 
his  work  to  date  only  to  the  laying  of 
foundations.  The  house  remains  to  be  built. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  worthy  of  the  foun- 
dations. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  these  are  the 
foundations  for  a  world  entirely  different 
from  the  one  we  have  all  been  living  In  since 
Harrj'  Truman  picked  up  the  Russian  chal- 
lenge over  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1946.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  "cold  war."  Mr. 
Nixon's  Thursday  evening  report  to  Con- 
gress was  the  formal  end  of  it.  In  1946 
President  Truman  summoned  his  country  to 
a  struggle  against  communism.  In  1972  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  summoned  his  country  "to 
lead  the  world  up  out  of  the  lowlands  of 
constant  war  onto  the  high  plateau  of  last- 
ing peace." 

There  is  still  a  rival  and  hostile  Ideology 
alive  In  the  Communist  countries.  Mr.  Nixon 
recognizes  that.  And  the  ideology  of  com- 
munism might  still  sweep  the  world,  if  the 
non-Conununlst  countries  went  to  sleep. 
Mr.  Nixon  recognized  that.  But  the  stress  In 
the  whole  body  of  his  new  foreign  policy  is 
on  the  acceptance  of  Russia  and  China  as 
power  states  with  whom  the  United  States 
can  do  practical  and  peacemaking  business. 

By  calling  China  back  into  the  world,  be 
has  redressed  the  balance  Just  as  much  as 
Canning  did  In  1826.  It  is  a  safer,  better 
balanced  world. 

SuMMrrs  AND  the  Election 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — It  does  not  demean  the 
achievements  of  the  Moscow  and  Peking 
summits  to  appraise  them  partly  in  terms  of 
domestic  politics. 

Every  flrst-term  president  wants  to  be  re- 
elected and  nearly  everything  he  does  bears 
upon  whether  he  will  be. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  Mr.  Nixon 
gave  no  thought  to  the  domestic  political 
value  of  his  trips  to  China  and  Russia  when 
he  began  to  plan  them  three  years  ago.  He 
certainly  did  not  aim  to  delay  them  until 
after  November,  1972. 

NO  POLITICAL  GIMMICK 

There's  nothing  wrong  In  that.  The  only 
thing  that  would  be  wrong  would  be  for  the 
President  to  do  anything  that  would  harm 
the  nation  in  order  to  get  some  short-term 
results  which  might  temporarUy  please  vot- 
ers. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  nothing  like  that  In  eltbar 
Peking  or  Moscow. 
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The  Washington  Post,  which  has  found 
little  to  approve  In  most  of  the  President's 
actions,  firmly  dismisses  the  suggestion  of 
cynics  that  Nixon  might  have  "concocted" 
the  Soviet  sununlt  "as  an  election-year  ex- 
travaganza." It  says  the  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration "will  be  confounded"  If  they 
seek  to  belittle  as  a  political  gimmick  what 
Nixon  has  accomplished  In  Moscow. 

I  would  go  further.  I  would  say  that  the 
President  would  himself  be  confounded  If 
he  played  politics  with  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  nation. 

The  American  people  would  detect  It 
quickly  If  he  did;  they're  bright. 

FntST  STRIDE 

The  two  summits  will  yield  a  significant, 
perhaps  a  decisive,  political  dividend  to 
Nixon  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  President  has  brought  off  what  four 
American  presidents  sought  but  failed  to 
get,  that  is,  to  limit  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  all 
tried  and  never  succeeded.  Nixon  tried — and 
succeeded. 

The  capstone  of  the  Moscow  summit  Is 
the  U.S.-Sovlet  agreement  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  defensive  and  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  Isnt  everything  but  it  Is  a  great  deal. 
It  does  not  end  the  arms  race,  but  It  is  the 
first  measurable  step  toward  controlling  It. 
It  casts  Its  glow  ahead.  Further  strides  are 
needed,  but  they  would  not  be  possible  If 
the  first  stride  bad  not  been  taken. 

2.  The  two  superpowers  whose  post-World 
War  n  relations  have  been  marked  mostly 
by  hostility  ar.d  conflict,  are  undertaking  a 
series  of  cooperative.  Interlocked  enterprises 
which  seemed  totally  unattainable  a  few 
years  ago — Joint  exploration  In  space,  joint 
research  In  health  and  science,  Joint  efforts 
to  decrease  pollution,  Joint  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol, and  a  Joint  commission  to  expand  mu- 
tual trade.  This  doesn't  mean  that  every 
aspect  of  the  cold  war  is  over,  or  that  at 
future  conflict  is  banished.  But  such  work- 
ing together  covtld  be  wonderfully  habit- 
forming. 

3.  The  cold  war  is  significantly  muted.  It 
Is  not  removed  from  all  TTJS.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions, but  Nixon  and  Brezhnev  did  far  more 
than  Just  damp  down  some  tensions:  they  re- 
solved some  basic  causes  of  the  cold  war  and 
that,  too,  casts  Its  light  ahead. 

4.  Every  president  since  Truman  wanted 
to  establish  better  contact  with  mainland 
China.  For  different  reasons  no  one  was  able 
to  do  it.  Nixon  did  and  both  the  U.S.  and 
China  are  beneficiaries. 

PEACE    POLICY 

It  is  true  that  foreign  policy  has  rarely 
been  a  determining  factor  In  U.S.  elections. 
Some  of  the  experts  contend  that  foreign 
policy  Is  too  dull  and  technical  to  Impress 
voters. 

Nixon's  initiatives  In  China  and  Russia  go 
beyond  the  confines  of  traditional  foreign 
policy;  they  comprise  a  peace  policy;  they 
reach  toward  the  goal  of  "a  generation  of 
peace  In  our  time,"  and  his  inltiatues  are 
beginning  to  lay  the  building  blocks  of  a 
more  secure  peace. 

They  dont  guarantee  the  President's  re- 
election, but  they  are  a  large  plus. 


QUORUM  CALIi 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  recognition  of  any 
other  Senators  under  such  15-minute  or- 
ders as  may  be  entered  in  the  meantime, 
all  of  which  will  be  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  sis  in  legis- 
lative session,  of  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  following  which  the  Senate 
resume  consideration,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, of  tile  nomination  of  Richard  G. 
Kleindlenst  for  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS   ON    WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  or- 
der and  any  orders  for  recognition  of 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
if  such  there  be,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, and  that  such  period  be  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
position of  Calender  Order  No.  791, 
S.  3442 — in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered — and  that  in  addition 
thereto  there  be  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  all  of  which  will  be 
as  in  legislative  session,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  resume  its  consider- 
ation in  executive  session  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes remains  of  the  period  designated  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


Report  on  Loans  for  Financing  of  a 
Generating  Unit 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  loans  for  the  financing  in 
part  of  a  600-megawatt  unit,  333  miles  of 
345-kilovolt  transmission  line,  and  related 
facilities  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  Transfers  op  Certain  Amounts 

Appropriated     to     the     Department     of 

Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  on  the 
transfer  of  certain  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Sampling  Plan  for  Flammabilitt  Standards 
OF  Carpets  and  Rugs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  a  notice  relating  to  sampling 
plan  for  flammabillty  standards  of  certain 
carpets  and  rugs  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Supplementary    Summary    of   Fiscal   Tear 
1973  Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
supplemental  summary  of  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  (with  accompanymg  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmlttmg,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  op  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Prospectus  Relating  to  Construction  of  a 

Federal    Office    Building    in    Oklahoma 

CriY,  Okla. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus  which 
proposed  the  construction  of  a  Federal  office 
building  m  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (with  ac- 
companying papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  smd  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  38 
"A  Concurrent  Resolution  to  formally  rec- 
ognize the  Coushatta  Indian  Tribe  and  to 
urge  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  particularly  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian   Affairs,    to    give    assistance   to   said 
Tribe  and  to  acknowledge  their  rights 
"Whereas,  the   Coushatta  Indians   are  a 
small  tribe  of  Indians  which  has  lived  In 
Louisiana  since  migrating  from  Alabama  In 
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1850,  Which  tribe  was  known  In  Alabama  as 
the  Koasatl  (white  reed  brake)   Tribe;  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  Coushatta  Indians  not 
known  ever  to  have  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America  and  are 
not  known  ever  to  have  received  any  formal 
recognition  from  any  state  In  the  Union, 
although  they  have  endured  from  time  Im- 
memorial as  a  definite  and  recognizable  eth- 
nic group,  with  an  Informal  Internal  organi- 
zation of  chief  and  Tribal  Council  and  have 
been  so  acknowledged  by  their  neighbors; 
and 

'Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  Coushatta  Indian 
Tribe  be  extended  by  this  state  and  that  as- 
sistance be  given  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  hereby  formally  recog- 
nizes the  Coushatta  Indian  Tribe. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
particularly  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
is  hereby  memorialized,  requested  and  urged 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  effect 
In  the  near  future  services  to  the  Coushatta 
Indian  Tribe,  to  acknowledge  that  the  rights 
of  the  Coushatta  are  no  less.  If  not  Indeed 
greater,  than  that  of  other  Indian  Tribes 
in  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  to  take 
appropriate  executive  and/or  congressional 
action. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Yukon  Native 
Brotherhood,  Whltehorse,  Yukon,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  exempt 
Alaska  natives  from  the  prohibitions  incor- 
porated In  the  Sea  Mammal  legislation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


the  Trea'y  on  the  Swan  Islands  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Honduras, 
signed  at  San  Pedro  Sula  on  November  22, 
1971  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  92-24). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1198.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  its  suitability 
for  preservation  as  wilderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  In 
the  State  of  Colorado  (Rept.  No.  92-833). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3419.  A  bin  to  protect  consumers  against 
unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from  hazardous 
products,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-835),  together  with  supplemental  views. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  on  treaties  were  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  D,  84th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. International  Plant  Protection  Con- 
vention (Exec.  Rept.  No.  92-22) ; 

Executive  D,  92d  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Convention  to  Prevent  and  Punish  the  Acts 
of  Terrorism  Taking  ihe  Form  of  Crimes 
Against  Persons  and  Related  Extortion  That 
are  of  International  Significance,  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  2,  1971  (Exec.  Rept. 
No.  92-23) ;  and 

Executive  H.  92d  Congress,  second  session. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
92-834) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11417)  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
railroad  equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
S.  3667.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Northern  Paiute  Nation  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket  No. 
87,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  3668.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual  ap- 
propriation   authorization   of   the   National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3669.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  the  prompt  trial  of  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  and  provide  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  improving  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 
S.3670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Washington 
Area  Transit  Authority  Compact  to  require 
the  Inclusion  of  rail  commuter  service  In  the 
mass  transit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hbuska,   Mr.   Cook,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Ribicoft)  : 
S.  3671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  Federal  estate  tax  for  certain  debt 
obligations  of  domestic  corporations  In  cases 
where  the  Interest  on  such  obligations  would 
be  treated  as  Income  from  foreign  sources  for 
purposes  of  the    interest   equalization   tax. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Paiute  Nation  by  the  Indisui  Claims 
Commission  in  docket  No.  87,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Cannon,  I  introduce,  for 
proper  reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Northern 
Paiute  Nation  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  docket  No.  87,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  $21  million  plus 
interest  judgment  awarded  our  Indian 
constituents  in  Nevada  has  been  delayed 
for  a  long  time — over  9  years  to  be 
exact — pending  a  determination  by  the 
tribes  involved  as  to  how  best  the  judg- 
ment f  imds  should  be  distributed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  still 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posal submitted  by  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  will  be  affected  by  the  pay- 
ment of  this  long  delayed  obligation  of 
the  United  States  to  its  Indian  citizens. 
However,  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
the  only  way  this  matter  can  be  settled  is 
through  a  proper  presentation  before 
the  Congress,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  thor- 
ough consideration  of  our  proposed  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  dated  May  11,  1972,  and  signed  by 
our  good  friend,  Melvin  D.  Thorn,  chair- 
man of  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe 
of  Nevada,  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe. 
Walker  River  Indian  Reservation, 

Schurz,  Nev.,  May  11, 1972. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  Enclosed  is  a  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  final  distribution  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Judgment  awards 
made  in  favor  of  the  Northern  Paiute  Nation 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon  In  Docket 
87  of  Areas  1, 11,  and  in. 

The  subject  legislation  expresses  the  de- 
sire of  a  majority  of  the  fifteen  (15)  orga- 
nized Northern  Paiute  tribal  groups.  At  the 
claims  meeting  on  May  6,  1972,  at  the  Nevada 
Indian  Agency,  Stewart,  Nevada,  at  which 
twelve  (12)  tribes  were  represented,  they 
authorized  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe 
to  submit  the  legislation  to  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation  for  appropriate  action. 
We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you 
Introduce  this  legislation  in  Congress  on  be- 
half of  the  Northern  Paiute  Nation. 

The  tribes  further  requested  that  they  be 
notified  In  ample  time  before  the  congres- 
sional subcommittee  hearings  on  the  bUl  in 
order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
testify  at  such  hearings. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Melvin  D.  Thom, 
Chairman,  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.  3667.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments   in   favor   of   the  Northern 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  require  the  prompt  trial  of  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  and  provide 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  improving  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  and  for  ot<her  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    REFORM    ACT    OF     1872 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1972. 

This  bill  amends  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
include  the  reform  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  campaign  against  crime.  It  would 
restore  the  constitutional  right  to  a 
speedy  trial,  using  the  requirement  of 
prompt  trial  as  a  means  to  speed  reform 
of  the  whole  criminal  court  system. 

This  bill  would  require  States  and  lo- 
cal goverrunents  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  prompt  trial  of  criminal  offenses  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Law  Enforcent  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. These  criteria  would  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  defendants  are  tried 
\nthin  60  days  of  the  date  of  arrest  or 
from  the  date  they  are  charged,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

States  and  local  governments  would 
not  be  eligible  for  LEAA  grants  unless 
they  had  a  prompt  trial  plan  approved 
by  the  LEAA.  Continuing  eligibility 
would  depend  on  progress  toward  the 
prompt  trial  objective. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $750  rail- 
lion  over  the  next  3  years  for  grants  for 
criminal  justice  reform.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  commit  new  Federal  re- 
sources if  we  are  to  make  real  progress 
toward  rehabilitating  our  criminal 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  departs  from 
the  block  grant  approach  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Instead,  it  would  give  the 
LEAA  authority  to  make  grants  for  crim- 
inal justice  reform  as  it  sees  fit. 

This  change  is  dictated  both  by  experi- 
ence with  the  block  grant  approach  and 
the  urgent  need  to  set  priorities  and  make 
prompt  progress  in  rehabilitating  oiur 
criminal  justice  system.  The  fact  is  that 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
States  and  local  governments  in  this  area 
with  funds  appropriated  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  the  job 
unless  we  give  one  agency  the  mandate 
and  the  resources  and  the  responsibility 
to  get  it  done. 

Foiu-  years  ago,  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
Congress  declared  a  national  policy  of 
Federal  assistance  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove law  enforcement  at  every  level  of 
government.  The  primary  emphasis  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  on  the  detection 
and  apprehension  of  criminals.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  that  approach,  it  seems 
clear  that  Congress  should  also  have 
focused  on  the  role  of  the  criminal 
courts  as  an  integral  part  of  the  crime 
control  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  our 
criminal  courts  has  been  well  sum- 
marized in  a  recent  report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  special  committee 
on  crime  prevention  and  control.  This 
distinguished  group,  chaired  by  Edward 
Bennett  Williams,  simply  concluded 
that: 

The  growing  backlogs  In  the  Nation's  courts 
have  brought  ova  Judicial  system  close  to 
paralysis  and  threaten  to  make  a  sham  of  our 
society's  commitment  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
administration  of  Justice. 

Endless  delays  In  the  Judicial  process  deny 
Justice  to  the  criminal  defendant,  innocent 
or  guilty,  and  deprive  society  of  a  necessary 


deterrent  to  urban  crime.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
a  total  breakdown  In  the  Judicial  process, 
immediate  and  comprehensive  reform  is 
essential. 

Reviewing  the  war  on  crime  in  the  5 
years  since  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  on  Justice,  of  which 
he  was  executive  director,  Prof.  James 
Vorenberg  concludes  that  our  criminal 
court  system  appears  to  have  deterio- 
rated during  this  period.  In  an  article  In 
the  May  Atlantic,  he  writes  that: 

Many  lower  courts  look  more  like  factories 
than  halls  of  Justice.  More  than  half  of  the 
people  in  Jail  In  this  coimtry  are  there  be- 
cause they  are  awaiting  trial,  not  because 
they  have  been  convicted.  Whatever  deter- 
rence of  crime  the  threat  of  i>enal  sanctions 
might  exercise  Is  undermined  as  thousands  of 
defendants  go  free,  not  because  they  have 
been  acquitted  but  because  courts  and  prose- 
cutors are  too  overwhelmed  by  their  workload 
to  consider  their  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  f uU  text  of  Professor  Voren- 
berg's  frank  summary  of  our  progress  in 
crime  control  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  important 
recommendations  of  the  Williams'  com- 
mittee relating  to  criminal  coiut  reform 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  concluding  that  the  break- 
down of  the  criminal  justice  system  has  a 
direct  impact  on  the  deterrent  effect  of 
our  criminal  laws.  In  a  recent  report,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  of 
New  York  City  pointed  out  that  because 
the  courts  decide  the  fate  of  those  ar- 
rested by  the  police,  the  operations  of  the 
courts  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  able  to  deter 
crime.  If  the  courts  are  "overwhelmed 
and  fail  to  function  with  optimum  efB- 
ciency,  no  amount  of  police  on  the  street 
can  make  deterrence  a  meaningful  real- 
ity." 

The  other  side  of  this  coin  is  that  a 
criminal  justice  system  that  functions  ef- 
fectively can  have  a  real  impact  on  crime 
rates.  There  is  evidence,  for  example, 
that  the  recent  decline  in  crime  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  a  major  court  reorganiza- 
tion which  produced  a  dramatic  speedup 
in  the  judicial  process.  Because  of  this 
reorganization,  and  the  resulting  avail- 
ability of  more  judges,  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Superior  Court  is  now  able  to 
try  cases  much  faster  than  before.  We 
are  told  that  the  chances  of  being  tried 
for  and  punished  for  a  felony  charge  have 
doubled  since  the  reorganization  took 
place. 

The  significance  of  prompt  trials  was 
recognized  by  the  ABA  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control.  The 
committee  recommended  that : 

strict  limitations  must  be  placed  upon  the 
length  of  Interval  between  the  time  a  de- 
fendant Is  arrested  or  charged  and  the  time 
his  trial  commences.  Tolling  exceptions  for 
good  cause  may  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
such  provisions.  However,  exceptions  should 
be  few.  clearly  articulated,  sparingly  invoked 
and,  once  Invoked,  narrowly  construed  by  the 
court. 


And  the  committee  also  recognized 
that  trial  deadlines  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  unworkable  unless  additional  re- 
sources were  made  available.  My  bill 
would  authorize  the  commitment  of  re- 
sources by  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  purpose. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
criminal  justice  reform  is  not  just  a 
question  of  more  prosecutors,  more  de- 
fense coimsel,  or  more  judges.  It  is  a 
matter  of  instituting  new  management 
techniques  to  control  criminal  dockets. 
It  is  a  matter  of  changing  archaic  court- 
room and  appeals  procedures  that 
shackle  our  criminal  courts.  It  is  fac- 
ing up  to  the  need  for  removing  certain 
categories  of  crimes  like  alcoholism 
from  our  criminal  justice  system.  My 
bill  would  encourage  the  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  explore  and  experi- 
ment with  these  and  other  alternatives 
to  our  present  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  must 
take  the  initiative  in  establishing  crim- 
inal justice  reform  as  a  major  national 
goal.  The  responsibility  for  making  our 
courts  work  belongs  not  just  to  judges 
or  bar  associations,  it  belongs  to  our 
elected  political  leadership  as  well. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  people 
in  America  have  grave  doubts  about  our 
criminal  law.  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice — from  traffic  court  to 
death  row — the  effectiveness  of  the  law 
and  the  fairness  of  the  law,  are  open 
to  serious  question.  We  cannot  expect 
people  to  respect  a  system  that  does  not 
work.  And  the  only  way  we  can  restore 
faith  in  our  system  of  criminal  justice 
is  to  build  a  better,  more  effective  sys- 
tem. That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today. 
Exhibit  1 

The  War  on  Crime:  The  First  5  Tears 
(By  James  Vorenberg) 

Nixon  and  Mitchell  vowed  to  ttirn  the  tide. 
"Operation  Intercept"  and  three  years  later. 
It's  their  turn  to  face  a  fact  of  life :  crime  U 
rising,  and  law  enforcement  alone  won't  stop 
It. 

Five  years  ago  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice — generally  known  as  the  Crime 
Commission — reported  the  results  of  Its  two- 
year  examination  of  crime  and  made  more 
than  200  specific  recommendations  to  over- 
haul our  system  of  criminal  justice. 

The  Commission,  for  which  I  served  as  exec- 
utive director,  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1966,  partly  In  response  to 
Senator  Barry  Ctoldwater's  Introduction  of 
"crime  In  the  streets"  as  an  Issue  In  the  1964 
presidential  election.  But  as  we  met  in  the 
White  House  to  accept  the  President's  thanks 
for  our  report,  politics  seemed  remote.  The 
Commission,  chaired  by  Attorney  Oeneral 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  included  among  Its 
members  Democrats  and  Republicans,  prose- 
cutors and  academics,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Urban  League  and  the  vice  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  It  bad,  nonetheless,  been  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  what  the  President  described 
as  "the  most  comprehensive  and  detailed  pro- 
gram for  meeting  the  challenge  of  crime  ever 
proposed  in  this  country." 

The  President  promptly  submitted  to  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  that  would  provide 
funds  to  states  and  cities  to  carry  out  the 
Oommission's  recommendations  for  change. 
Even  those  of  us  who  had  two  years  earlier 
been  a  bit  cynical  about  the  reasons  for  the 
Commission's  creation  and  doubtful  about 
what  It  would  accon^jllsh  were  optimistic. 
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Yet  five  years  later  crime  Is  unquestionably 
a  lar  wdrse  problem  for  the  country  than 
it  was  then,  and  our  system  of  criminal 
justice — the  police,  courts,  and  corrections 
agencies — seems  less  capable  of  coping  with 
it.  The  Department  of  Justice  consoles  us 
with  the  assurance  that  although  crime  Is 
still  Increasing,  the  rate  of  increase  Is  slower. 
For  former  General  John  Mitchell,  who 
made  heavy  use  of  crime  statistics  in  the 
1968  presidential  campaign,  the  30  percent 
Increase  in  the  reported  crime  rate  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration must  present  a  strategic  puzzle  as 
he  plans  the  1972  campaign. 

In  1967  the  Crime  Oommlssion  could  review 
the  FBI  reports  of  the  seven  "index" 
crimes — homicide,  rape,  aggravated  assault, 
robbery,  burglary,  larceny  (over  $50),  and 
auto  theft — for  1960-1965  and  report  in- 
creases for  the  five-year  period  of  36  per- 
cent in  crimes  against  property  and  25  per- 
cent In  violent  crime.  This  was  troubling 
to  be  sure,  but  hardly  the  uncontrolled 
rampage  about  which  Senator  Ooldwater  had 
warned  In  the  1964  campaign.  The  Com- 
mission noted  that  because  of  the  post-World 
War  n  "baby  boom."  an  unusually  large  part 
of  the  population  was  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Since  this  group 
commits  most  of  the  serious  crimes,  about 
half  of  the  1960-1965  Increase  could  be  at- 
tributed to  this  temporary  disproportion.  The 
Commission  also  suggested  that  some  of  the 
increase  In  crime  might  be  the  result  of  better 
reporting  by  or  to  the  police.  Generally,  It 
counseled  against  overreactlon. 

But  the  figures  for  the  last  five  years  of  the 
sixties  have  convinced  all  but  the  most 
skeptical  that  something  more  ominous  than 
population  changes  or  reporting  errors  is  in- 
volved. By  1970  the  rate  of  crimes  against 
property  had  Increased  147  percent  for  the 
decade  and  the  rate  of  crimes  of  violence  had 
increased  126  percent.  And  the  latest  FBI 
figures  show  that  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1971,  there  were  further  Increases 
of  10  percent  for  violent  crimes  and  6  per- 
cent for  property  crimes  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1970.  In  the  past  five  years 
self-protection  has  become  the  dominant 
concern  of  those  In  our  cities  and  suburbs, 
evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  multl- 
biUion-doUar-a-year  private  security  industry 
and  the  emergence  of  the  German  shepherd 
as  the  second  most  popular  breed  of  dog. 

No  one  can  say  for  sure  what  accounts 
for  the  enormous  increase  In  the  danger 
which  Americans  face  from  each  other.  We 
do  know  that  those  agencies  on  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  rely  for  crime  control — 
police,  courts,  and  corrections — seem  less 
capable  of  that  task  today  than  they  did 
five  years  ago,  and  many  police  chiefs,  Judges, 
and  prison  officials  openly  acknowledge  that 
there  is  nothing  they  can  do  to  help.  We  also 
know  that  each  year  there  are  thousands 
of  new  drug  addicts,  most  of  whom  are  driven 
by  their  addiction  and  the  nation's  drug 
policy  to  prey  on  their  fellow  citizens  In  order 
to  get  money  to  buy  heroin.  And  we  have 
compelling  evidence  that  during  the  past 
five  years  the  frustration  of  poor  people  and 
minorities  with  continued  denial  of  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  their  lives  by  lawful 
means  has  made  reliance  on  crime  an  In- 
creasingly acceptable  alternative.  The  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Crime  Commission's  re- 
port, coinciding  as  it  does  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  presidential  election  contest  In 
which  crime  is  once  again  certain  to  be  a 
central  Issue,  is  an  appropriate  time  to  ex- 
plore why  we  have  done  so  poorly  and  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  Crime  Commission  sou^t  to  show 
how  police,  courts,  and  correctional  agencies 
could  botii  reduce  crime  and  treat  people 
more  decently.  A  review  of  where  these  crim- 
inal Justice  agencies  stand  today  Indicates 
Tirtually  no  progress  on  the  first  of  these 
goals  and  only  spotty  progress  on  the  second. 


The  Police.  The  principal  gains  by  the  po- 
lice in  the  past  five  years  have  been  In  low- 
ering the  level  of  hostility  between  the  po- 
lice and  young  people,  particularly  blacks. 
This  progress  has  taken  place  despite  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  came  into  office 
after  a  campaign  that  Invited  the  police 
and  the  public  generally  to  blame  crime  on 
Supreme  Court  decisions  designed  to  curb  po- 
lice abuses.  Improvement  has  been  especiaUy 
marked  in  cities  such  as  Oakland  and  New 
York,  where  the  chiefs  have  made  it  clear 
that  decent  treatment  of  citizens  is  a  top 
priority  and  will  be  given  weight  In  promo- 
tion and  assignments  of  officers.  Many  police 
departments  now  have  their  own  legal  offices 
and  are  getting  advice  from  the  Inside  on 
how  to  respect  due  process.  The  Brandeis 
University  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence 
cites  better  training  in  community  relations 
as  one  reason  for  the  decline  in  disorders 
in  the  past  five  years.  Increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  minority-group  police  officers  have 
also  helped,  although  here  the  record  is 
mixed.  The  nation's  five  largest  cities  In  total 
have  shown  a  23  percent  Increase  in  black 
officers  in  the  past  five  years.  Yet  some  de- 
partments, such  as  Cleveland's  and  Phil- 
adelphia's, have  lost  ground.  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  still  bar  blacks  from  their  state 
police,  and  Massachusetts  has  only  two  on  its 
870-man  force. 

Changes  which  seem  to  have  improved  re- 
lations between  citizens  and  the  police  In 
many  cities  have  not  been  matched  by  new 
crime-reduction  methods.  Much  of  the  fed- 
eral aid  to  police  has  gone  for  such  flashy 
Items  af  helicopters,  computerized  commu- 
nications systems,  and  new  weaponry.  Yet 
these  have  not  produced  a  significant  im- 
pact on  crime.  Little  progress  has  been  made 
on  Commission  proposals  that  police  pres- 
ence on  the  streets  be  Increased  by  hiring 
civilians  for  clerical  and  administrative 
tasks.  (New  York  City,  with  32,000  police- 
men, has  a  maximum  number  of  3500  on  the 
street  at  one  time.)  One  discouraging  Indi- 
cation of  how  little  change  has  been  made 
In  five  years  is  the  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  chapter  on  the  police  In  the  Crime 
Commission's  1967  report  and  the  police  sec- 
tion of  "Planning  Guidelines  and  Programs 
to  Reduce  Crime,"  Just  released  by  the 
Justice  Department  for  use  In  Its  eight 
"high-Impact"  cities,  where  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  reduce  crime. 

The  most  promising  "new"  crime-control 
Idea  for  the  police  is  New  York  Commissioner 
Patrick  Murphy's  neighborhood  team  system, 
a  blend  of  the  Crime  Commission's  teams  of 
policemen  with  the  traditional  "cop  on  the 
beat."  Simply  stated.  Murphy  wants  to  de- 
centralize responsibility  so  that  each  neigh- 
borhood has  Its  own  team  of  officers  who 
would  come  to  know  Its  crime  patterns.  Its 
residents,  and  Its  potential  offenders.  The 
team  would  then  be  held  responsible  for  re- 
ducing crime  in  the  neighborhood.  Murphy's 
crime  prevention  and  antlcorruptlon  strate- 
gies overlap,  since  the  team's  commanding 
officer  would  also  be  fully  accountable 
(Murphy's  favorite  word)  for  any  corruption 
among  his  men. 

Murphy  instituted  bis  system  In  Detroit 
but  left  to  become  commissioner  In  New 
York  before  its  results  could  be  tested.  He 
Is  adopting  the  same  approach  In  New  York; 
and  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  In  Washington,  D.C., 
Murphys  prot*g6,  believes  his  own  form  of 
this  plan  Is  responsible  for  some  reductions 
In  street  crime  in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  neighborhood  team  has  probably  im- 
proved police-community  relations  In  the 
cities  where  it  Is  being  used.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  will  also  result  In  signifi- 
cant reductions  In  crime  or  whether  It  will 
simply  provide  pressure  for  Incomplete  re- 
porting of  crimes  to  central  headqxiarters, 
a  time-honored  practice  In  earlier  days  when 
a  precinct  captain's  Job  depended  on  keep- 
ing a  "clean  beat." 


Corrections.  The  same  two  goals  It  set  for 
the  police — crime  reduction  and  himiane 
treatment — also  ran  through  the  Commis- 
sion's 1967  report  on  corrections,  where,  as 
with  the  police.  It  believed  that  the  goals 
were  not  Inconsistent  and  could.  In  fact,  re- 
inforce each  other.  To  achieve  these  goals, 
the  Commission  urged  a  shift  from  the  use 
of  prisons  to  community  treatment  of  of- 
fenders. Its  reasoning  can  be  simply  summa- 
rized: if  we  take  a  person  whose  criminal 
conduct  shows  he  cannot  manage  his  life. 
lock  him  up  yi'lth  others  like  himself,  Increase 
his  frustrations  and  anger,  and  take  away 
from  him  any  responsibility  for  planning  his 
life,  he  Is  almost  certain  to  be  more  danger- 
ous when  he  gets  out  than  when  he  went  In. 
On  this  basis,  the  Commission  urged  that 
only  the  very  dangerous  should  be  held  In 
prison.  It  caUed  for  development  of  halfway 
houses,  programs  to  send  offenders  home  un- 
der intensive  supervision,  special  school  and 
employment  programs,  and  other  forms  of 
nonprlson  treatment. 

In  a  few  places  there  has  been  progress 
In  carrying  out  these  recommendations.  Cali- 
fornia has  developed  an  extensive  work-fur- 
lough program  for  prisoners  and  also  offers  a 
subsidy  to  counties,  which  helps  keep  the 
state  prison  population  low  by  putting  more 
offenders  on  probation.  The  number  of  state 
prisoners  has  declined  from  28,000  to  21,000 
In  the  past  three  years.  Plans  for  new  prisons 
have  been  scrapped  and  some  of  the  existing 
ones  are  being  closed. 

The  boldest  approach  Is  that  of  Jerome 
MlUer,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Youth 
Services.  Mr.  Miller  concluded  that  his  Insti- 
tutions were  doing  Juvenile  offenders  more 
harm  than  good  at  a  per  capita  cost  to  the 
state  of  $10,000  a  year,  enough,  in  his  words, 
"to  send  a  child  to  Harvard  with  a  $100-a- 
week  allowance,  a  summer  vacation  In  Eu- 
rope and  once-a-week  psjxhotherapy."  With- 
in the  next  few  months  he  plans  to  close  all 
his  Institutions  for  committed  offenders  and 
move  the  Inmates  to  community-based  work 
and  education  programs.  He  estimates  that 
only  30  of  the  800  Juveniles  now  incarcer-  > 
ated  are  dangerous  enough  to  be  locked  up, 
and  he  eventually  hopes  to  get  these  Into 
private  psychiatric  facilities. 

A  few  other  states  are  moving  cautiously  In 
the  same  direction. 

But  as  a  whole  the  country  has  continued 
to  place  heavy  emphasis  on  prisons.  A  re- 
cent survey  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  at  Harvard  Law  School  showed  that 
there  are  residential  facilities  outside  the 
walls  of  traditional  prisons  for  less  than  2 
percent  of  adult  offenders — and  that  most  of 
these  facilities  were  set  up  In  the  first  two 
years  after  the  Crime  Commission's  report. 

Ironically,  the  best  hope  for  a  move  away 
from  incarceration  may  lie  In  the  system's 
reaction  to  the  slaughter  at  Attica.  In  much 
the  same  way  that  the  fear  of  city  riots 
prodded  police  chiefs  to  develop  conununlty 
relations  programs  In  the  late  sixties,  the 
fear  of  prison  uprisings  has  forced  officials 
to  confront  such  questions  as  how  many  of 
the  1200  Inmates  at  Attica  reaUy  had  to  be 
In  prison. 

It  Is  sad  but  probably  true  that  the  fear 
of  riots  and  the  fiscal  squeeze  on  the  states 
are  more  likely  to  close  down  prisons  thein 
either  a  sense  of  humanity  or  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent crime. 

The  Courts.  While  there  has  been  some 
overall  Improvement  In  the  police  In  the  past 
five  years,  and  perhaps  corrections  has  held 
Its  own,  the  quality  of  the  adjudication  proc- 
ess— ^the  responsibility  of  the  courts — seems 
clearly  to  have  deteriorated  over  the  same 
period.  Many  lower  criminal  courts  look 
more  like  factories  than  halls  of  Justice.  More 
than  half  of  the  people  in  Jail  In  this  coun- 
try are  there  because  they  are  awaiting  trial, 
not  because  they  have  been  convicted.  What- 
ever deterrence  of  crime  the  threat  of  penal 
sanctions  might  exercise  Is  undermined  as 
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thousands  of  defendants  go  free,  not  because 
they  have  beer  acquitted  but  because  courts 
and  prosecutors  are  too  overwhelmed  by  their 
work  load  to  consider  their  cases. 

The  total  number  of  arrests,  the  source  of 
the  court's  business.  Increases  about  5  per- 
cent a  year.  More  defendants  are  represented 
by  lawyers  who  are  asserting  their  rights  In 
court.  Including  rights  relating  to  confes- 
sions and  police  searches  spelled  out  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  during  the  1960"s. 

The  result  Is  that  a  cumbersome  process, 
which  had  managed  to  keep  moving  by  herd- 
ing large  numbers  of  defendants  through 
the  courts  on  guilty  pleas  without  considera- 
tion of  possible  defenses,  has  been  further 
slowed.  And  delay  begets  delay.  The  only  way 
prosecutors  and  Judges  can  keep  the  glacier- 
like  process  moving  at  all  Is  to  drop  cases 
or  offer  concessions  to  defendants  who  will 
agree  not  to  assert  their  rights.  Often  the 
best  way  for  defense  counsel  to  get  these  con- 
cessions is  to  make  repeated  motions,  seek 
adjournments,  and  generally  try  to  drag  out 
the  process  as  long  as  possible.  Even  lawyers 
who  do  not  deliberately  seek  delay  achieve 
the  same  result  owing  to  their  own  overload- 
ed schedules  and  the  courts'  inefficiency. 
The  reward.-  to  defendants  from  this  delay 
are  enormous.  Ninety-four  thousands  felony 
arrests  in  New  York  City  last  year  resulted 
In  only  550  trials.  The  other  cases  were  dis- 
missed or  reduced  to  misdemeanors  in  return 
for  a  guilty  plea. 

To  blame  the  Supreme  Court  or  defense 
lawyers  who  seek  their  clients'  best  Interests 
Is  rather  like  blaming  highway  congestion  on 
those  who  set  speed  limits  and  ou  drivers 
themselves.  If  we  want  the  criminal  system 
to  be  able  to  handle  the  present  volume  of 
traffic,  we  must  double  and  triple  the  number 
of  courtrooms.  Judges,  prosecutors,  and  de- 
fense counsel — and  be  ready  to  keep  on  In- 
creasing the  number  in  the  future.  And  even 
with  such  Increases  the  system  will  depend 
heavily  on  bargaining  for  pleas  of  guilty. 

Five  years  ago  the  Crime  Commission  called 
for  resources  to  enable  courts  to  handle  In- 
creased traffic,  but  it  also  outlined  two  pos- 
sible approaches  to  reducing  the  traffic.  First, 
most  cases  involving  drunks,  first  offenders, 
persons  In  need  of  psychiatric  or  medical 
treatment,  and  nondangerous  offenders 
should  be  handled  outside  the  criminal  sys- 
tem. Prosecutors  and  defense  counsel  were 
encouraged  to  agree  on  alternative  forms  of 
treatment  before  such  cases  get  to  court,  thus 
avoiding  court  congestion  and  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  pretrial  stays  in  JaU.  In  fact, 
most  of  these  cases  now  are  disposed  of  with- 
out a  formal  court  decision,  but  usually  only 
after  they  have  added  to  the  Jam  In  the 
courts. 

Second,  for  those  cases  that  remain,  the 
Commission  urged  the  courts  to  adopt  mod- 
ern administrative  and  business  management 
methods  that  would  avoid  repeated  appear- 
ances and  contlnxiances.  This  recommenda- 
tion has  been  Ignored,  although  adopting  it 
would  help  not  only  the  courts  but  also  the 
police,  since  prosecuting  witnesses.  Including 
policemen,  often  are  required  to  come  to 
court  on  five  or  more  separate  occasions  for 
a  single  case.  Our  society  surely  has  the  tech- 
nology to  schedule  Its  Judicial  business  to 
eliminate  repeated  appearances,  continu- 
ances, and  delay.  The  only  way  to  keep  delay 
from  being  manipulated  as  part  of  the  bar- 
gaining process  Is  to  have  a  system  that  gives 
the  parties  their  "day  In  court" — but  not  a 
day  every  week. 

For  the  past  five  years  crime  has  been  a 
major  national  issue.  More  than  (1.5  billion 
in  new  federal  money  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  nation's  criminal  Justice  system.  One 
may  fairly  ask  why  there  has  been  so  little 
progress. 

Much  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  inevitable 
hostility  to  change  In  any  large  bureaucracy. 
Proposals  to  substitute  halfway  houses  for 
high -security    prisons    and    computers    for 


court  docket  clerks,  or  to  establish  new 
educational  requirements  for  police  officers, 
threaten  Job  security  and  challenge  the  pro- 
priety and  worth  of  what  Is  being  done. 
When  Commissioner  Miller  In  Massachusetts 
abolished  punishment  cells  for  Juvenile  of- 
fenders and  allowed  them  to  have  long  hair, 
some  staff  members  permitted  a  series  of 
escapes  designed  to  discredit  his  adminis- 
tration. Two  comments  by  employees  suggest 
their  frustration  with  the  changes:  "Years 
ago  you  could  flatten  the  kids  out  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  It."  "You  wonder  who's 
in  jail,  us  or  the  kids." 

City  dwellers  have  learned  recently  about 
the  "blue  flu"  that  often  afflicts  police  officers 
who  are  suspicious  of  proposed  changes. 
Commissioner  Russell  Oswald's  apparent 
sense  he  had  to  cater  to  the  views  of  the 
guards  at  Attica — even  at  the  risk  of  scores 
of  deaths — suggests  how  powerfully  existing 
values  now  hold  those  working  in  the  sys- 
tem. Strong  and  militant  police  and  cor- 
rectional officers'  unions  In  the  past  few 
years  have  provided  an  organization  which 
can  mobilize  this  opposition  to  change. 

Not  all  of  the  opposition  to  reform  comes 
from  within  the  bureaucracy.  Many  state 
and  city  legislative  bodies  tend  to  be  wary 
of  changes,  particularly  those  that  may  seem 
"soft"  on  criminals  or  that  cost  money.  And 
some  changes — such  as  attempts  to  estab- 
lish halfway  houses  or  drug-treatment  cen- 
ters in  residential  neighborhoods — have 
evoked  enormotis  hostility  from  private  citi- 
zens. 

Notwithstanding  these  Inherent  pressures 
against  change,  there  was  a  strong  sense  of 
optimism  in  the  mld-slxtles  that  something 
could  be  done  about  crime.  For  the  first 
time  the  federal  government  bad  acknowl- 
edged a  responsibility  to  help  the  cities  and 
states.  Local  police  chiefs,  prosecutors,  and 
correctional  administrators  worked  with  the 
Crime  Commission  from  1965  to  1967,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  federal  financial  aid, 
began  the  arduous  task  of  overhauling  their 
agencies. 

The  year  1968  was  a  bad  one  for  criminal 
Justice.  During  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Nixon  repeatedly  cited  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  being 
the  major  cause  of  crime.  The  result  was  to 
provide  police  officials,  prosecutors,  legisla- 
tors, and  the  general  public  with  an  easy  ex- 
planation for  the  enormous  increases  In 
crime  In  the  late  sixties.  This  relieved  some 
of  the  pressure  for  change,  a  process  which 
criminal  Justice  officials  were  finding  more 
painful  and  difficult  than  expected. 

It  was  also  In  1968  that  the  Congress,  after 
s  delay  of  more  than  a  year,  finally  passed 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  to 
provide  aid  to  cities  and  states.  As  originally 
proposed,  the  Act  would  have  given  the  Jus- 
tice Department  the  power  to  dispense 
funds  directly  to  criminal  Justice  agencies 
which  carried  out  the  changes  such  as  those 
recommended  by  the  Crime  Commission.  But 
Attorney  OeneriU  Ramsey  Clark  became  em- 
broiled with  Congress  over  Senator  John 
McClellan's  insistence  that  the  Act  provide 
authorization  for  wiretapping  and  bugging. 
Clark  and  President  Johnson  were  strongly 
opposed  to  electronic  surveillance.*  How- 
ever, Johnson's  relations  with  Congress  had 
deteriorated    over    the    Vietnam  War,    and 


•Johnson  felt  so  strongly  on  this  subject 
that  when  he  heard  a  mistaken  rumor  that 
the  Commission  had  voted  an  endorsement 
of  electronic  surveillance,  he  told  his  staff 
he  did  not  want  the  Commission's  report  de- 
livered to  the  White  House.  Before  I  had  to 
resort  to  the  alternative,  suggested  by 
Elizabeth  Drew  In  her  May,  1968  article  in 
The  Atlantic  ("On  Giving  Oneself  a  Hotfoot, 
Government  by  Commission") ,  of  "tossing 
the  report  over  the  White  House  fence."  the 
President's  staff  agreed  to  receive  the  Report. 


Clark  had  emerged  as  the  Republicans'  whip, 
ping  boy  in  preparation  for  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign.  When  the  smoke  had 
cleared,  the  Administration  had  settled  for 
legislation  which  not  only  authorized  elec- 
tronic surveillance  but  which  also  substi- 
tuted "block  grants"  of  federal  funds  to  the 
states  for  the  broad  grantmaklng  authority 
in  the  Justice  Department. 

The  seriousness  of  this  legislative  defeat 
soon  became  clear.  The  principal  Justification 
for  federal  aid  was  that  it  would  provide  an 
Incentive  for  cities  and  states  to  make 
changes  in  criminal  Justice  agencies.  But 
with  block  grants  the  federal  government 
cannot  directly  push  for  reform.  It  simply 
gives  a  lump  sum  to  each  state  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  state's  own 
written  plan.  These  plans  are  the  products 
of  large  new  state  bureaucracies,  many  of 
which  are  controlled  by  old-line  representa- 
tives of  the  state  and  local  police  depart- 
ments, courts,  prosecutors,  and  correctional 
agencies  that  need  to  be  changed.  Since  the 
state  plans  are  rather  general  and  require 
only  superficial  changes  In  the  agencies, 
much  of  the  money  has  been  spent  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo. 

Thus,  except  for  a  few  states  where  the 
planning  agencies  have  insisted  on  substan- 
tial change  as  a  condition  of  funding,  there 
Is  little  to  show  for  the  almost  one  billion 
dollars  that  has  been  spent.  Some  of  the 
early  funds  were  wasted  on  military  equip- 
ment for  riot  control.  In  one  state  a  con- 
gressional committee  found  federal  funds 
had  been  used  to  send  families  of  law-en- 
forcement officials  to  college.  At  a  hearing 
last  fall,  the  Conference  of  Mayors  charged 
that  "there  is  a  wide-spread  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to 
distributing  funds  to  cities  to  fight  crime." 
And  the  former  administrator  of  the  Act, 
Charles  Rogovln,  has  made  the  drastic  sug- 
gestion that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration's  funds  "be  frozen  un- 
til Its  house  is  in  shape." 

Unquestionably  some  of  the  problems  are 
those  attendant  on  any  new  federal  grant 
program.  Some  result  from  the  highly  po- 
litical nature  of  the  crime  Issue.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  eight  "high-Impact" 
cities,  each  of  which  will  receive  (25  million 
in  the  next  two  and  one  half  years,  were 
picked  with  at  least  one  eye  on  the  1972  elec- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  defect 
In  terms  of  crime  control  Is  the  lack  of  re- 
search. Largely  because  Congressman  John 
Rooney  of  Brooklyn,  the  chairman  of  the  key 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Is  suspicious  of  research,  there 
has  been  a  five-year  drought  In  funds  for  the 
research  authorized  by  the  original  Act. 
Thus,  not  much  more  Is  known  about  spe- 
cific techniques  of  crime  prevention  today 
than  was  known  five  years  ago,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  new  answers  In  the  next  few  years 
Is  bleak. 

Even  if  every  change  the  Commission 
called  for  In  police,  courts,  and  correctional 
agencies  had  been  made,  resulting  re- 
duction in  crime  would  probably  have  been 
more  than  offset  by  Increases  resu!tlng  from 
the  enormous  spread  of  drug  addiction.  The 
best  present  estimate  Is  that  there  are 
250,000  addicts  In  the  United  States,  of  whom 
between  one  third  and  one  hJ>lf  live  in  New 
York  City.  Research  has  shown  that  the 
same  young  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  ladder  who  commit  the 
bulk  of  predatory  crime  are  most  likely  to 
become  addicts.  (Five  out  of  every  six  ad- 
dicts In  New  York  City  are  black;  about  half 
are  under  twenty-two  years  of  age.)  Their 
addiction  adds  to  the  already  great  likeli- 
hood of  their  committing  crimes  the  need  to 
raise  $25  to  $100  each  day  to  buy  heroin. 
The  results  have  been  explosive.  Some  cities 
are  reporting  that  almost  half  of  those  in 
JaU  are  addicts.  One  Judge  in  Washington 
found  that  75  percent  of  the  defendants 
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brought  into  court  on  felony  charges  were 
addicts. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Crime  Commission  rec- 
ognized addiction  as  a  major  source  of  crime, 
but  as  four  dissenting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission noted,  the  majority  was  unwilling 
even  to  explore  alternatives  to  the  present 
drug  enforcement  policy,  which,  by  requir- 
ing addicts  to  get  their  heroin  Illicitly,  puts 
enormous  pressure  on  them  to  rob,  steal, 
prostitute  themselves,  or  sell  drugs  to  raise 
money.  Recently,  as  an  extension  of  this 
policy,  we  have  negotiated  with  Turkey, 
France,  and  Mexico  and  other  drug-produc- 
ing countries  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
supply  at  the  source.  This  has  been  combined 
with  attempts  to  stop  drugs  at  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  dramatic  ex- 
ample was  "Operation  Intercept,"  aimed  at 
persons  bringing  marijuana  across  the  Mex- 
ican border,  and  some  experts  think  that 
the  only  result  was  a  temporary  Increase  In 
the  price  of  marijuana  in  the  United  States 
and  a  switch  by  thousands  of  marijuana 
users  to  heroin.  In  any  event.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  heroin  and  other  drugs  are  still 
plentiful  and  that  federal  law  enforcement 
has  served  primarily  to  keep  the  price  at  a 
high  level,  with  the  resultant  pressure  on 
addicts  to  commit  crimes  to  support  their 
habits. 

The  most  significant  change  In  drug  policy 
In  the  past  five  years  Is  that  at  the  seime 
time  that  several  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  devoting  enormous  resources  to 
the  apparently  futile  effort  to  stop  heroin 
traffic,  the  country  has  moved  quietly  to  a 
policy  of  dispensing  '  another  addictive 
drug — methadone — on  a  maintenance  basis. 
Labeled  as  "experimental,"  methadone  proj- 
ects now  exist  In  cities  and  towns  all  over 
the  country.  Many  such  projects  are  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  all  require  a  federal  permit. 

It  was  originally  thought  that  methadone 
In  some  mysterious  way  provided  a  "block- 
ade" to  the  effects  of  heroin,  but  It  Is  now 
clear  that  many  addicts  take  heroin  and 
methadone  (and  other  drugs)  interchange- 
ably. Both  drugs  are  addictive;  both  can  give 
a  "high"  if  taken  In  large  doses;  and  both 
can  probably  be  given  at  sustaining  dosages 
that  would  permit  most  addicts  to  lead  more 
or  less  normal  lives.  Many  doctors  prefer 
methadone  as  a  sustaining  drug  because  they 
believe  It  is  easier  to  stabilize  doses;  some 
would  prefer  heroin  because  they  think  it 
has  a  better  effect  on  the  patient's  emotional 
state.  The  biggest  difference  between  heroin 
and  methadone  Is  probably  political  rather 
than  pharmacological — methadone  does  not 
have  the  history  and  the  connotations  that 
make  It  so  difficult  for  heroin  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  form  of  medical  treatment. 

Partly  for  the  same  reason,  among  addicts 
heroin  Is  still  clearly  the  "drug  of  choice." 
As  long  as  it  Is  available  It  is  unlikely  that 
even  a  massive  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
gram open  to  all  addicts  would  dramatically 
reduce  the  number  of  heroin  users. 

Concern  about  crime  by  heroin  addicts  has 
resulted  In  support  for  experimental  heroin- 
maintenance  programs  from  unexpected 
sources.  In  recent  weeks  a  special  committee 
of  the  staid  American  Bar  Association  has 
called  for  such  experiments.  So  have  United 
States  Attorney  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr., 
and  Police  Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy  In 
New  York  City  and  Sheriff  John  Buckley  In 
Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.  Mayor 
Lindsay  would  almost  certainly  have  set  up 
such  a  program  already  but  for  the  strong 
opposition  of  Congressman  Rangel  and  sev- 
eral other  black  leaders.  They  see  this  ap- 
proach as  "writing  off"  their  people  and  fear 
that  whatever  deterrent  effect  the  possibility 
of  addiction  might  have  on  marginal  drug 
users  might  be  undermined  If  the  worst  they 
faced  by  becoming  addicted  was  a  dally  trip 
to  a  goverrunent  dispensary. 

Another  factor  that  has  discouraged  such 


programs  Is  a  prevailing  misconception  in 
this  country  that  the  British  system  of 
making  heroin  available  to  addicts  at  gov- 
vernment-regulated  clinics  has  resulted  In  a 
large  Increase  In  addiction.  While  this  was 
true  when  Individual  doctors  were  permitted 
to  prescribe  heroin  freely,  two  years  ago  the 
British  began  controlling  distribution  by  In- 
dividual doctors  and  now  make  drugs  avail- 
able through  government-sponsored  clinics. 
The  result  Is  that  the  number  of  addicts  in 
England  has  stabilized  at  less  than  3000.  (A 
recent  study  counted  six  times  that  number 
In  one  forty-block  area  In  New  York  City.) 
There  appears  to  be  little  crime  conunltted 
In  England  today  by  addicts  seeklng-jnoney 
for  drugs,  because  addicts  pay  either  nothing 
or  2  cents  per  dose  for  their  heroin. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  that  most 
addicts  will  give  up  crime  altogether  once 
they  can  get  free  heroin  from  clinics.  A  pros- 
titute In  the  Addiction  Research  and  Treat- 
ment Corporation  Center  In  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  explained  It  clearly:  "Now  that  I'm  on 
methadone,  I  feel  like  a  human  being  for  the 
first  time.  I  want  some  nice  clothes  and  the 
only  thing  I'm  good  enough  at  Is  boosting 
[shoplifting]  and  turning  tricks.  But  I  don't 
have  to  do  as  much  as  long  as  I  can  get  my 
drugs  here." 

Just  as  methadone  Is  ttimlng  out  to  be  no 
"magic  bullet."  so  we  would  have  to  antici- 
pate that  many  heroin  addicts  maintained 
at  clinics  would  commit  crimes.  But  con- 
trolling crime  Is  not  finding  one  total  answer; 
It  is  chipping  away  with  a  number  of  partial 
answers.  By  relieving  the  enormous  economic 
pressure  of  addiction.  It  may  be  possible  to 
offset  partially  the  enormous  Increase  In 
criminality  accounted  for  by  addiction. 

Unless  researchers  find  a  nonaddlctlve  sub- 
stitute for  heroin,  we  will  probably  soon  see 
a  few  government-sponsored  heroin  mainte- 
nance experiments  In  the  United  States.  And 
if  the  experience  with  methadone  Is  any 
guide,  It  seems  a  fair.  If  somewhat  gloomy, 
guess  that  five  years  from  now  public  pres- 
sure to  reduce  crime  will  have  forced  ac- 
ceptance of  heroin  maintenance  as  a  gener- 
ally available  form  of  treatment. 

Neither  improving  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem nor  relieving  addicts  of  the  additional 
economic  pressure  to  commit  crimes  that 
their  addiction  Imposes  on  them  Is  likely  to 
make  much  difference  In  crime  rates  If  mil- 
lions of  peoplp  believe  crime  Is  their  best 
route  to  a  decent  life.  We  rely  for  self -protec- 
tion more  than  we  usually  recognize  on  moral 
restraints  based  on  a  sense  that  each  member 
of  society  has  a  stake  In  obeying  the  law.  The 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  community  that  un- 
derlies much  of  this  moral  restraint  Is  under- 
mined If  the  conduct  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  Is  characterized  by  selfishness,  and 
If  the  government  appears  to  have  little  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  those  for  whom  life  Is 
difficult. 

Continuing  denial  of  opportunity,  com- 
bined with  the  anonymity  of  city  life.  Is  de- 
stroying the  social  pressure  to  abstain  from 
crime.  The  riots  of  the  mld-slxtles  showed 
one  possible  outlet  for  the  deep  frustration 
and  hatred  felt  by  young  blacks  In  the 
cities — the  same  group  that  is  already  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  proportion  of  serious 
crime.  In  New  York  City  predatory  "rat 
packs"  of  Juveniles  roam  the  city.  They  Justi- 
fy what  they  do  as  "getting  even,"  and  the 
thought  that  their  victims  are  human  beings 
with  lives  and  feelings  of  their  own  seems 
foreign  to  them. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  assume  that 
we  can  look  to  the  law-enforcement  system 
to  control  crime  If  other  restraints  disappear. 
To  understand  this  we  need  only  look  at  the 
situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poten- 
tial criminal.  The  odds  against  the  police 
catching  the  average  burglar — either  at  the 
scene  or  later — are  probably  no  better  than  50 
to  1.  And  If  he  Is  arrested,  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  having  his  case  dropped  or  of  being 


put  on  probation.  A  middle-class  citizen  with 
a  reasonably  comfortable  life  may  be  deterred 
by  these  odds;  he  has  too  much  to  lose.  But 
26  million  people  In  the  United  States  live 
below  the  officially  defined  poverty  line.  In  a 
society  where  television  commercials  are  con- 
stantly reminding  us  that  every  self-respec- 
ting American  should  be  driving  a  new  car 
and  flying  off  for  a  Cwlbbean  vacation,  crime 
may  seem  like  the  only  good  bet  for  those 
whose  lives  are  little  more  than  a  struggle  to 
survive. 

Even  if  we  double  or  quadruple  the  effec- 
tiveness of  law  enforcement  (and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  think  we  can)  and  reduce  the 
odds  proportionately.  It  may  still  be  a  good 
bet.  Crime  will  be  a  worse  gamble  only  when 
people  have  decent  enough  lives  on  the  out- 
side so  they  are  unvrilUng  to  risk  arrest  and 
conviction. 

The  view  that  the  level  of  crime  is  deter, 
mined  less  by  law  enforcement  than  by  the 
extent  to  which  we  make  life  worthwhile  for 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial ladder  is  not  a  partisan  one.  Five  years 
ago  the  Crime  Commission,  which  Included 
such  staunch  conservatives  as  William  Rog- 
ers, currently  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lewis 
Powell,  one  of  President  Nixon's  most  recent 
appointees  to  the  Supreme  Court,  unani- 
mously reported  that  the  Commission: 

"...  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  most 
significant  action  that  can  be  taken  against 
crime  Is  action  designed  to  eliminate  slums 
and  ghettos,  to  Improve  education,  to  provide 
Jobs,  to  make  sure  that  every  American  Is 
given  the  opportunities  and  freedoms  that 
will  enable  him  to  assume  his  resi>onslblll- 
tles." 

The  country  seems  to  be  proceeding  on  the 
contrary  assumption.  In  a  two-year  period 
when  federal  appropriations  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  pro- 
gram increased  from  $270  mUUon  to  $700 
million,  funds  for  the  federal  Juvenile-delin- 
quency programs  were  cut  from  $15  to  $10 
mUUon.  Against  the  background  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  In  crime  committed  by 
blacks,  whatever  notions  of  fiscal  soimdness 
or  social  Justice  are  thought  to  underlie  the 
Administration's  apparent  acceptance  of 
Daniel  B.  Moynlhan's  proposal  for  "benign 
neglect"  of  blacks,  that  policy  seems  almost 
certain  to  have  disastrous  effects  on  crime. 

The  Crime  Commission's  final  conclusion 
was  that  "controlling  crime  In  America  Is  an 
endeavor  that  will  be  slow  and  hard  and 
costly.  But  America  can  control  crime  if  It 
wUl."  At  that  time  I  thought  there  was  hope 
for  changes  that  would  both  strengthen  the 
agencies  of  criminal  administration  and  re- 
duce the  injustices  that  underlie  much  crime. 
I  still  do  not  bellve  that  we  have  to  settle  for 
a  society  where  we  live  In  fear  of  each  other. 
But  today.  I  find  It  hard  to  point  to  anythlntf 
that  Is  being  done  that  Is  likely  to  reduce 
crime  even  to  the  level  of  five  years  ago. 

EXHIBTT  2 

Excerpts  Prom   Recommendations   or   the 
American  Bar  Association  Special  Com- 
mittee ON  Crime  Prevention  and  Control 
the  courts 

1.  Regulation  of  various  types  of  conduct 
which  harm  no  one  other  than  those  Involved 
(e.g.,  public  drunkenness,  narcotics  addic- 
tion, vagrancy,  and  deviant  sexual  behavior) 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  courts.  The 
handling  of  these  matters  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  non-Judlclal  entitles,  such  as  de- 
toxification centers,  narcotics  treatment  cen- 
ters and  social  service  agencies.  The  handling 
of  other  non-serious  offenses,  such  as  housing 
code  and  traffic  violations,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  specialized  administrative  bodies. 

2.  Through  the  careful  use  of  prosecutorial 
discretion  and  dispositions  such  as  probation 
without  conviction,  many  cases  should  be 
screened  out  before  they  reach  the  court  or 
at  least  before  they  occupy  any  appreciable 
court  time. 
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3.  The  use  of  money  ball  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  pretrial  release  should  be  de- 
empbaslzed.  Ball  agencies  or  probation  ofiSces 
should  be  funded  at  a  level  to  enable  thor- 
ough pretrial  screening  so  that  more  defend- 
ants can  be  released  on  recognizance,  often 
with  appropriate  conditions  attached.  Pro- 
grams should  be  developed  to  make  these 
conditions  beneficial  to  the  released  defend- 
ant and  to  society  where  possible. 

4.  Probation  offices  must  be  given  the  funds 
necessary  to  Increase  their  staffing  to  the 
extent  needed  to  permit  careful  screening  of 
defendants  to  determine  those  meriting  pre- 
trial release,  to  provide  close  supervision  for 
those  who  are  released,  and  to  assure  the 
early  preparation  of  presentence  reports. 

5.  To  pinpoint  responsibility  for  each  case, 
the  assignment  of  cases  should  be  made  on  an 
Individual  calendaring  basis.  For  this  system 
to  work,  however,  the  court  must  work  closely 
with  the  prosecutor's  office  and  the  defense 
bar  to  obtain  their  cooperation  and  their 
commitment  to  supply  adequate  manpower. 

6.  Computers  should  be  utilized  to  assist 
the  court  In  scheduling,  doing  routine  paper- 
work, avoiding  conflicts,  equalizing  work 
loads,  analyzing  backlogs,  and  providing  var- 
ious types  of  judicial  statistics  needed  for 
effective  court  operation  and  planning. 

7.  Strict  limitations  must  be  placed  upon 
the  length  of  Interval  between  the  time  a 
defendant  Is  arrested  or  charged  and  the  time 
his  trial  commences.  Tolling  exceptions  for 
good  cause  may  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
such  provisions.  However,  exceptions  should 
be  few,  clearly  articulated,  sparingly  Invoked 
and,  once  Invoked,  narrowly  construed  by 
the  court.  In  many  Jurisdictions  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  legislature  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  additional  resources  If 
such  deadlines  are  to  be  workable. 

8.  Criminal  discovery  should  be  exi>anded 
within  constitutional  bounds  to  eliminate 
competition  In  criminal  proceedings  and  to 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  pretrial  disposition. 

9.  An  omnibus  hearing  procedure  should 
be  used  to  consolidate  pretrial  motions  and 
written  motions  outside  this  procedure 
should  be  severely  curtailed  If  not  eliminated. 

10.  The  mandatory  use  of  the  grand  Jury 
should  be  abolished.  Instead,  defendants 
generally  should  be  charged  by  means  of  an 
lnf(»Tnatlon.  Some  Jurisdictions  may  choose 
to  preserve  the  grand  Jury,  making  Its  use 
optional  at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor  or 
defendant. 

11.  In  many  Jurisdictions  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  time  consumed  in  Jury 
selection  in  cases  Involving  the  kinds  of 
crime  with  which  this  report  is  concerned  Is 
wholly  Inordinate.  Individual  Interrogation 
of  Jurors  Is  rarely  necessary  and  generally 
voir  dire  examination  of  the  panel  should  be 
conducted  en  banc. 

12.  In  almost  every  case  the  examination 
of  the  prospective  Jurors  can  be  most  expedi- 
tiously conducted  by  the  Judge  with  supple- 
mentary examination  by  counsel  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Judge. 

13.  Jury  selection  In  all  cases  should  con- 
sume but  a  minimal  percentage  of  overall 
trial  time. 

14.  Written  briefs  should  be  eliminated 
unless  specifically  requested  by  the  court. 
Instead,  designations  of  error  should  be  used 
to  apprise  the  appellate  court  of  the  nature 
of  the  appeal. 

15.  Technological  alternatives  to  manual 
preparation  of  transcripts  (e.g.,  computer- 
aided  production,  sound  recording  and  video- 
taping) should  be  explored  thoroughly  and, 
where  feasible,  should  be  Introduced  on  a 
widespread  basis. 

16.  Unless  a  novel  point  of  law  Is  Involved, 
appellate  courts  should  use  unsigned  memo- 
randum opinions,  rather  than  writing  full- 
length  signed  opinions. 

17.  Appellate  courts  should  establish  a 
central  hearing  staff  to  analyze  cases  com- 
ing before  the  coiirt,  verify  allegations  made, 


recommend  appropriate  dispositions,  and 
draft  a  possible  memorandum  opinion  In 
suitable  cases. 

18.  Trained  court  administrators  should  be 
employed  to  bring  specialized  management 
skills  to  the  courts  and  to  allow  Judges  to 
concentrate  on  hearing  and  deciding  cases. 

19.  Law  schools  and  bar  associations  must 
enlarge  their  efforts  to  prepare  lawyers  for 
trial  work  and  thus  enable  them  to  handle  a 
case  at  both  the  trial  and  appeal  level. 

20.  Intensive  statistical  research  must  be 
carried  out  to  discover  precisely  where  and 
why  cases  are  being  bau;ked  up  In  the  Judicial 
process.  The  current  lack  of  such  elementary 
data  makes  close  analysis  of  court  problems 
extremely  difficult. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  3670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wash- 
ington Area  Transit  Authority  Compact 
to  require  the  inclusion  of  rail  commuter 
service  in  the  mass  transit  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mathias  and  myself  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  designed  to  expedite 
the  Implementation  of  an  efficient  rail 
commuter  service  for  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  metropolitan  areas.  The  leg- 
islation amends  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  Compact, 
by  requiring  the  inclusion  of  rail  com- 
muter service  in  the  mass  transit  plans. 
Specifically,  the  bill  directs  that  within 
180  days  after  enactment,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  authority  "shall  adopt 
a  program  for  the  development  of  rail 
commuter  service"  as  part  of  its  mass 
transit  plan.  "Upon  adoption  of  such  a 
program,  the  board  shall  immediately 
take  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the 
implementation  thereof  including  the 
securing  of  fimds  therefor  as  appro- 
priated under  the  provisions  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  as  amended." 
The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  provides  for 
capital  grants  for  transportation  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

The  compact  is  an  agreement  between 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  which  Congress  gave  con- 
sent in  Public  Law  89-774.  Congress,  of 
course,  cannot  unilaterally  amend  this 
compact,  but  Congress  as  the  "legisla- 
ture" of  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
adopt  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  subsequently 
must  be  concurred  in  by  both  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
or  develop  rail  commuter  service  within 
the  transit  zone,  but  they  have  shown 
little  interest  or  inclination  to  do  so 
thus  far.  Paragraph  13  of  the  compact 
directs  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  to  develop  a  mass 
transit  plan  which  shall  designate  the 
transit  facility  to  be  provided  by  the 
authority, 

My  bill  would  amend  this  paragraph 
to  specifically  direct  the  inclusion  of  rail 
commuter  facilities  in  the  transit  plan 
and  to  require  the  authority  board  to 
carry  out  this  aspect  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  Englund  Report  of 
May  1971  concluded  that  potential  for 
rail  conunuter  operations  exists  in  the 


Washington  metropolitan  area.  It  con- 
cluded that  an  estimated  12,000  to  14,200 
trips  per  weekday  could  be  achieved  in 
the  first  year  of  rail  commuter  operations 
and  that  the  future  growth  potential  was 
good.  It  found  that  improved  rail  serv- 
ice would  help  "materially  in  reducing 
pressures  on  highways  access  routes  from 
farther  out  r>oints,  particularly  at  the 
most  critical  rush  hour  times,"  would 
"materially  ease  the  rate  of  increase  of 
automobile  parking  requirements  within 
the  central  business  district,"  and  would 
be  an  "important  element  toward  the 
creation  of  a  balanced  transit-trans- 
portation complex  within  the  region." 

There  has  been  a  considerable  inter- 
est in  realizing  the  potential  of  rail 
commuter  service  but  as  of  this  date,  the 
necessary  parts  of  a  program  to  bring 
about  improved  rail  commuter  service 
have  not  been  assembled. 

No  railroad  possesses  the  capability  of 
arranging  the  interline  operation  essen- 
tial to  an  efficient  rail  commuter  opera- 
tions and  to  the  development  of  the  la- 
tent commuter  potential.  Furthermore, 
railroads,  which  are  having  difficulty  in 
generating  capital  for  equipment  and 
facilities  for  profitable  operations  are 
both  unlikely  and  unable  to  channel  re- 
sources to  improve  commuter  operations. 
For  example,  Englund  report  foimd  B. 
&  O.'s  net  deficit  for  commuter  service 
operations  was  $813,959  or  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $2  for  each  dollar  of  revenue 
received.  Thus,  a  major  obstacle  has  been 
the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  au- 
thority charged  with  the  management  of 
all  rail  commuter  services.  This  bill 
would  remove  that  impediment  to  im- 
proved rail  commuter  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  value  of 
mass  transportation  and  the  commuter 
train  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident. 
Pollution,  congested  highways,  not  to 
mention  the  wear  and  tear  on  individuals 
as  they  crawl  through  traffic  to  their 
employment,  all  combine  and  cogently 
make  the  case  for  steps  and  for  action 
now  to  help  alleviate  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  pollution  problem  is  particular- 
ly serious  in  the  Washington  area.  Re- 
cent articles  have  pointed  out  the  alarm- 
ingly high  level  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  Washington  area.  Washington  is  one 
of  the  seven  cities  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  concluded 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  carbon  monox- 
ide standards  by  1975  as  required  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Utilizing  rail  service  for 
commuters,  while  not  solving  the  pollu- 
tion problem,  will  nevertheless  contribute 
to  a  reduction  of  the  pollution  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress  on  this  pro- 
posal. The  State  of  Maryland  has  shown 
considerable  interest  in  the  problem,  and 
is  weighing  various  alternatives.  The 
Jime  2  edition  of  the  Evening  Star  con- 
tained a  story  which  described  quite  well 
the  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  Mary- 
land, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  also  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  significance 
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of  a  recent  development  Involving  the 
long-awaited  visitor  center  at  Union 
Station.  The  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  pointed  out  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  of  this  facility  in  a  June 
2  press  release  entitled,  "Commuter 
Train  Prospects  Surge  as  Visitors  Cen- 
ter Progresses."  The  statement  includes 
the  following  passages : 

Area  commuters  should  rejoice  because  a 
new  passenger  terminal  will  be  constructed 
directly  above  the  tracks  beneath  the  park- 
ing garage.  This  program  will  reduce  by  i^- 
proximately  26  per  cent  the  staggering  cost 
of  operating  commuter  trains  In  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

This  breakthrough  makes  1972  the  ideal 
time  for  local  authorities  to  Implement  an 
area-wide  commuter  rail  system  from  dls- 
Unt  Maryland  and  Virginia  points. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  statement 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
approach  is  decided  upon  for  solving 
Washington's  commuter  problems,  an 
authority  to  oversee  the  operations, 
which  will  involve  a  number  of  juris- 
dictions, will  be  needed.  An  authority  is, 
thus,  essential  and  passage  of  this  act 
will  provide  that  authority.  If  we  do  not 
act,  we  may  see.  as  the  Englund  report 
warned,  a  complete  disappearance  of  the 
rail  commuter  operations  from  this  area. 
At  a  time  when  it  is  important  that  all 
alternatives  to  the  automobile  be  utilized 
to  enable  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
meet  air  pollution  standards,  and  to  ease 
the  plight  of  the  commuter,  this  would 
be  a  tragedy.  I  am  also  convinced  that  a 
healthy  commuter  rail  service  will  sub- 
sequently contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  balanced  transit-transporta- 
tion complex  with  the  region. 

Metro  is  on  its  way  and  I  certainly  wel- 
come it,  but  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
demands  that  we  take  those  steps  that 
we  can  to  ease  the  situation  as  quickly 
as  we  can,  particularly  when  those  ac- 
tions will  complement  the  Metro  System 
when  it  becomes  operational.  The  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
should  have  been  doing  this  in  the  first 
place.  This  bill  would  require  that  they 
do  it.  I  urge  enactment  of  tills  measure. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Martland  Weighing  Rail  Commuter  Plan 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  considering  two  staff  pn^osals  seek- 
ing state  aid  to  upgrade  and  expand  rail- 
road commuter  service  to  Washington's 
Maryland  suburbs. 

One  proposal — ^that  said  to  be  favored  by 
the  staff — would  have  the  state  contract  with 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  operate  trains 
on  behalf  of  the  state. 

The  other,  somewhat  more  modest,  would 
have  the  state  purchase  and  renovate  addi- 
tional equipment  and  rent  It  at  nominal  fees 
to  the  two  railroads.  The  bc^e  Is  that  with 
additional  equipment,  the  railroads  could 
attract  more  passengers  and  possibly  run 
their  commuter  service  at  a  profit. 

The  more  modest  plan  would  also  provide 
for  increased  service  on  the  Penn  Central 
commuter    lines   between    Washington   and 


Baltimore — ^to  three  trains  dally  from  the 
present  two. 

At  present  Penn  Central  carries  about  375 
commuters  to  Washington  In  the  morning 
and  back  In  the  afternoon.  The  B&O  carries 
about  1,100  each  way. 

Harry  R.  Hughes,  Maryland's  new  secretary 
of  tran^wrtatlon,  briefed  the  Maryland  con- 
gressional delegation  yesterday  afternoon  on 
transportation  problems,  but  a  source  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  said  the  staff  proposals 
did  not  come  up.  He  indicated  Hughes  did 
not  seem  optimistic  about  improving  Wash- 
ington's rail  commuter  system. 

According  to  at  least  one  source,  the  staff's 
present  timetable — admittedly  optimistic — 
calls  for  Maryland  to  make  contract  proposals 
to  the  railroads  by  July  1.  Operations  under 
the  contracts  would  begin  Sept.  1. 

The  lines  that  would  be  Improved  Include 
the  Penn  Central  Washington-Baltimore 
line;  B&O  between  Washington  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  B&O  between  Washington  and 
Laurel.  The  B&O  line  north  of  Laurel  would 
not  be  Included. 

It  Is  understood  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  operation,  imder  either  plan,  the 
state  would  acquire  and  renovate  additional 
equipment,  principally  for  the  B&O.  The 
Penn  Central  would  continue  to  use  existing 
equipment. 

Then,  for  five  years  or  more,  the  renovated 
equipment  would  be  operated  while  the  de- 
partment undertakes  evaluations  of  long- 
term  needs  and  feasibility  of  such  programs 
Involving  purchases  of  new  equipment, 
building  new  stations  and  running  addi- 
tional routes. 

A  spokesman  for  Hughes  declined  to  com- 
ment on  any  of  the  propoaals,  saying  only, 
"The  secretary  has  not  made  a  final  decision 
on  what  plan  he  wlU  implement."  He  said 
that  what  Is  under  study  Is  primarily  "pre- 
liminary staff  work." 

Asked  about  the  program's  financing,  the 
spokesman  said  that  beginning  July  1,  It  wlU 
be  legally  possible  for  the  department  to 
make  grants  to  private  carriers.  He  added 
that  revenues  for  the  state's  transportation 
trust  fund — ^presumably  the  principal  source 
of  money  to  be  spent  on  the  program — will 
total  about  $340  million  during  1973. 

The  spokesman  explained  the  department 
will  have  authority  next  year  to  issue  up  to 
$950  million  In  bonds. 

The  operating  subsidy  alternative  under 
study  would  be  similar  to  programs  operat- 
ing elsewhere.  The  two  railroads  Involved 
would  sign  contracts  with  the  state  to  oper- 
ate commuter  raU  service.  The  state  would 
then  otdleot  the  revenues,  paying  the  rail- 
roads the  actual  costs  of  running  the  trains, 
plus  a  small  management  fee. 

A  plan  to  Improve  the  Washington-area 
commuter  service  was  disclosed  about  a  year 
ago  by  an  engineering  consultant  under  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Tran^or- 
tatlon.  It  recommended  upgrading  the  Penn 
Central  Washington-Baltimore  line  and  B&O 
Washington- Brunswick  line  and  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 
line  m  Virginia  currently  providing  no  com- 
muter service. 

Since  then,  a  modified  version  of  the  plan — 
Including  the  B&O  Washlngton-to-Laurel 
line — has  been  pushed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  Passengers,  a  nonprofit 
District-based  organization. 

One  problem  facing  the  Maryland  staff  pro- 
posals Is  the  high  cost  of  operating  trains 
through  Washington's  Union  Station.  The 
terminal  company — owned  Jointly  by  B&O 
and  Penn  Central — charges  alx>ut  $40  for 
each  car  handled  in  and  out  of  the  terminal 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  operating  the  huge 
building  and  track  system. 

The  construction  of  a  visitors'  center,  how- 
ever, Is  expected  to  reduce  these  costs  by 
about  25  percent,  according  to  the  railroad 
passenger  association.  The  DOT  consultant — 
Carl  R.  Englund — called  the  station,  with  op- 


erating coats  of  $14  million  a  year,  "probably 
the  most  costly  operation  of  its  type  In  the 
nation." 

A  story  In  yesterday's  Star  pointed  out  that 
the  B&O  has  recently  reached  agreement 
with  two  New  York  City  banks  to  obtain  the 
$16  million  necessary  to  convert  the  station 
Into  a  visitors'  center  for  lease  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Exhibit  2 
CoMMxnER  Train  Prospxcts  Surge  as  Visi- 
tors Center  Progresses 

(The  following  statement  was  released  to- 
day by  Joseph  Vranlch,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Passen- 
gers:) 

According  to  the  Jime  1  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evennig  Star.  "An  agreement  to 
provide  financing  for  the  long-delayed 
Union  Station  visitor  center  project  baa  re- 
portedly been  reached  between  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  and  two  New  York 
banks." 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  provide  $16  mUUon  for  the  repair 
and  renovation  of  the  terminal  and  construc- 
tion of  a  massive  parking  garage. 

Area  commuters  should  rejoice  because  a 
new  passenger  terminal  wlU  be  constructed 
directly  above  the  tracks  beneath  the  parking 
garage.  This  program  wUl  reduce  by  approxi- 
mately 26%  the  staggering  cost  of  operating 
commuter  trains  In  the  Washington  area. 

The  station — with  operatmg  costs  approxi- 
mately $14  mUlion  annually — has  been  de- 
scribed as  "probably  the  most  costly  opera- 
tion of  Its  type  In  the  nation"  by  Carl  R.  Eng- 
lund, a  consultant  to  the  V£.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

This  breakthrough  makes  1972  the  Ideal 
time  for  local  authorities  to  implement  an 
area-wide  commuter  rail  system  from  dis- 
tant Maryland  and  Virginia  points.  No  longer 
can  excessive  costs  be  used  as  a  cru^tch  by 
those  Interests  opposed  to  commuter  raU 
service. 

A  commuter  raU  system  could  also  mean- 
ingfully reduce  vehicular  traffic  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  thereby  enhancing  it's  image 
among  all  visiting  Americans. 

Representative  Kenneth  J.  Gray  (D-Ill.)  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  perslstanoe — with- 
out his  dedication  there  would  be  no  Nation- 
al Visitors  Center. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hruska,    Mr.    Cook,    Mr. 
Hart,   Mr.   Mathias.   and   Mr. 
Ribicoff)  : 
S.  3671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Senators  Hruska,  Ribicoff,  Cook, 
Hart,  and  Mathias  a  bill  to  provide 
greater  support  for  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  This 
relatively  new  permanent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  towards  improv- 
ing the  procedures  by  which  programs 
affecting  millions  of  Americans  are  ad- 
ministered. This  bill  would  give  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  the  opportunity 
for  even  greater  service  in  the  future. 

The  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  today  under  attack,  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  develop  policies 
and  procedures  that  are  fully  responsive 
to  public  needs  and  public  interests. 
Many  agencies  have  become  bogged 
down  in  time-consuming  and  expensive 
proceedings  which  plague  private  citi- 
zens   with  delay    and    exijense.    Other 
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agencies  exercise  powers  of  enormous 
significance  to  private  citizens  without 
providing  even  the  minimal  safeguards 
of  notice,  opportimity  for  hearing,  and 
public  statement  of  reasons  in  support  of 
a  decision. 

Our  Nation  Is  deeply  and  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  chaotic  problems  which 
plague  the  administration  of  Justice  In 
our  courts.  Yet  few  people  are  aware 
that  Federal  administrative  agencies  is- 
sue more  decisions  affecting  more  people, 
more  directly,  than  do  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts 

The  administrative  process  is  growing 
at  an  explosive  rate — much  faster  than 
the  growth  in  the  population  or  the 
economy.  The  need  for  new  regulatory 
activities  and  for  the  extension  of  social 
rights  and  benefits  leads  to  the  creation 
of  new  agencies  every  year  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  old  ones.  This  proliferation  of 
agencies  and  programs  has  sorely  taxed 
our  ability  to  process  fairly  and  expedi- 
tiously the  ever-increasing  number  of 
grievances  and  complaints  that  modem 
government  produces.  The  Administra- 
tive Conference  is  the  only  Federal 
agency  that  is  equipped  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend needed  changes  in  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  that  will  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  administra- 
tive justice  meted  out  by  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Administrative  Conference,  with 
limited  staff  and  resources,  has  already 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  vital  force  in 
improving  the  machinery  of  government. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1968,  it  has 
adopted  formal  recommendations,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  fully  or  par- 
tially implemented.  These  involve  such 
matters  as  compliance  with  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  poor  in  agency  proceedings, 
minimum  procedural  safeguards  for 
grant-in-aid  programs,  broadened  public 
participation  in  agency  proceedings,  the 
elimination  of  duplicative  and  imneces- 
sary  procedures,  and  strengthening  the 
role  of  hearing  examiners. 

The  Conference  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  informal  discretionary  pro- 
cedures of  such  agencies  as  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Parole  Board,  as  well  as  with  the 
more  formal  procedures  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

It  is  currently  studying  such  vital  mat- 
ters as  the  procedures  used  in  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants  by 
Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  those  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  adverse  tui- 
tions against  Federal  employees;  the 
procedural  rights  of  Indian  tribes;  the 
coverage  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act; 
and  the  procedures  for  the  resolution  of 
property  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  private  persons. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  dispassion- 
ate, scholarly,  and  detailed  studies  of 
other  programs  and  procedures  which 
are  beyond  the  present  means  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference.  The  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act,  for  example,  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century.  It  has  been  a  most  effective  law. 
but  its  provisions  should  be  examined 
to  determine  whether  it  could  be  better 
adapted  to  current  conditions  and  prob- 
lems. 


Improvement  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  increased  imderstanding  of 
ofificial  behavior  will  lead  to  greater  citi- 
zen confidence  in  the  integrity  and  le- 
gitimacy of  Government  action.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  administrative  process 
by  the  Administrative  Conference  on  a 
larger  and  deeper  scale  should  contribute 
substantially  to  those  ends.  Its  demon- 
strated capabilities  to  conduct  impartial, 
professional  studies,  and  to  propose 
sound  remedial  measures  have  convinced 
me  and  those  who  have  followed  its  work 
that  the  Conference  should  now  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  expand  its  activities. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  author- 
ize the  Conference  to  seek  a  level  of  fund- 
ing to  expand  Its  activities.  It  would  also 
permit  it  to  enter  into  supporting  re- 
search arrangements  and  to  receive 
grants  from  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  work 
of  the  Administrative  Conference  and  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  worthwhile 
program. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  Introduce 
S.  3671  to  amend  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference Act. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  was  created  in  1964  to  in- 
sure that  Federal  agencies  "may  cooper- 
atively study  mutual  problems,  exchange 
information,  and  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  action  by  proper  authorities 
to  the  end  that  private  rights  may  be 
fully  protected  and  regulatory  activities 
and  other  Federal  responsibilities  may 
be  carried  out  expeditiously  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest." 

Since  the  conference  was  activated  in 
1968  it  has  studied  in  detail  a  number  of 
matters  relating  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Six  plenary  ses- 
sions have  been  held  during  the  past  4 
years  which  have  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  31  formal  recommendations. 
These  have  included: 

Compliance  with  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

Improving  Government  publications 
and  public  information  about  Govern- 
ment activities. 

Streamlining  judicial  review  of  agency 
decisions. 

Elimination  of  duplicative  and  imnec- 
essary  procedures. 

Minimum  procedural  safeguards  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  and  en- 
forcement of  conditions  included  in  such 
grants. 

Strengthening  the  role  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers. 

Broadened  public  participation  in 
rulemaking  and  other  administrative 
proceedings,  including  greater  represen- 
tation of  the  poor. 

Requiring  agencies  to  articulate  their 
£>olicies  in  general  rules. 

Expediting  trial-type  proceedings 
through  such  devices  as  the  use  of  sum- 
mary procedures,  broadened  discovery 
and  reduction  of  interlocutory  appeals. 

In  addition  to  these  general  topics,  a 
number  of  important  reports  and  recom- 
mendations are  devoted  to  the  handling 
by  particular  agencies  of  one  or  more 
fimctions.  Recent  examples  are: 

Exercise  of  discretion  in  change-of- 


status  cases  by  the  Immigration  and 
Natiuralization  Service. 

Procedures  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration for  the  formulation  of  food 
and  drug  standards. 

Availability  to  the  public  of  "no- 
action"  letters  Issued  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Practices  and  procedures  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board.  Committees  of  the 
Conference  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety 
of  studies  on  additional  subjects  at  the 
present  time. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  indicating  the  sup- 
port of  the  Justice  Department  for  HJR, 
13644,  which  is  identical  to  the  bill  we 
introduce  today,  Mr.  Elleindlenst  said: 

The  work  of  the  Conference  In  Improving 
administrative  procedures  of  Federal  agencies 
Is  of  great  Importance  In  assisting  agencies  to 
more  effectively  perform  their  functions  and 
In  assuring  fairness  to  the  affected  public. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  observed  that 
the  scholarship  of  the  Conference  has  In- 
variably been  excellent,  its  research  well- 
considered,  and  Its  workproduct  most  use- 
ful. A  number  of  the  Conference's  studies 
and  recommendatons  have  been  of  special 
value  to  the  Department.  For  example,  a 
Conference  study  of  the  Department's  proce- 
dures for  the  remission  and  mltlgration  of 
forfeitures  led  to  our  adoption  of  new 
regulations  with  respect  to  such  procedures 
28  CFJt.  Part  0.  As  a  result  of  the  Con- 
ference's recent  recommendations  respecting 
procedures  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  in  change -of -status  cases, 
the  Service  haa  already  adopted  some  of  the 
suggested  changes  and  is  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  others.  The  recommendatons  ot 
the  Conference  establishing  guidelines  for 
Implementation  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  are  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
Department  in  view  of  our  responsibility  to 
defend  the  United  States  in  suits  brought 
under  the  Act. 

This  bill  would  make  several  changes, 
mostly  of  a  technical  nature,  in  the 
statutory  authorization  for  the  Confer- 
ence. These  technical  changes  include 
such  items  as  authority  to,  first,  contract 
for  services  with  outside  bodies  and 
persons;  second,  increase  the  per  diem  for 
experts  and  consultants;  and  third,  ac- 
cept gifts  and  bequests.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  bill,  however,  is  to 
eliminate  the  present  appropriation  cell- 
ing of  up  to  $450,000  annually.  The  fiscal 
year  1972  budget  for  the  Conference  is 
$408,000  and  the  fiscal  year  1973  request 
is  for  the  full  $450,000.  It  is  certain  that 
within  a  short  time,  therefore,  the 
present  ceiling  if  not  altered  will  require 
the  Conference  to  curtail  some  of  its 
activities.  For  a  permanent  body  such  as 
this  an  appropriation  ceiling  is  not  only 
unusual  but  unnecessary;  it  makes  ad- 
vance plarming  difficult  and  cumbersome. 

Because  of  the  obvious  excellence  and 
value  of  the  work  of  the  Administrative 
Conference,  this  Senator  is  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3671.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  bill  can  be  quickly  and  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  so  that  the  work 
of  the  Conference  can  go  f''-ward  as 
effectively  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  the  Federal  estate  tax  for 
certain  debt  obligations  of  domestic  cor- 
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porations  in  cases  where  the  interest  on 
such  obligations  would  be  treated  as  in- 
come from  foreign  sources  for  purposes 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part 
of  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1971,  provision  was  made  for 
the  direct  Issuance  of  debt  obligations  by 
domestic  corporations  to  foreign  lenders 
without  the  need  to  withhold  U.S.  in- 
come tax  from  interest  paid  to  the  for- 
eign lenders  so  long  as  acquisition  of 
those  debt  obligations  were  made  sub- 
ject to  the  interest  equalization  tax.  This 
provision  was  placed  in  the  law  to  facili- 
tate foreign  borrowings  by  domestic  cor- 
porations in  assistance  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  program  imder  the  Foreign  Di- 
rect Investment  Regulations.  So  far  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  has  been  frus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  a  foreign  lender 
would  be  subject  to  U.S.  estate  taxes  if 
he  were  to  die  while  holding  securities 
of  a  domestic  corporation.  As  a  result, 
potential  foreign  lenders  will  not  loan 
money  to  domestic  corporations  attempt- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  rules. 
To  eliminate  the  frustration  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  to  facilitate  these 
foreign  borrowings,  revision  should  be 
made  to  the  estate  tax  so  that  such  se- 
curities would  be  exempt. 

H.R.  9040,  which  was  introduced  by 
Congressmen  Conable  and  Carey  of  New 
York,  and  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this 
year  accomplishes  the  intended  result. 

In  its  committee  report  on  H.R.  9040 — 
House  Report  No.  02-793— the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated: 

Committee  estimates  that  this  bill  wUl 
have  no  effect,  or  at  most  a  negligible  effect, 
on  the  revenues.  The  Treasury  Department 
agrees  with  this  statement. 

The  committee  report  also  states  the 
Treasury  Department  has  recommended 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  concur  in  the  objective  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  this  House  bill  and  for  this 
reason  I  am  today  introducing  a  com- 
panion bill  In  the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  can  be  acted  on  at 
an  early  time  to  eliminate  what  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  be  an  imintended  result 
preventing  the  1971  amendment  from 
having  the  effect  Congress  Intended. 


meals  prepared  and  served  by  certain  in- 
stitutions.       

SENATE  RESOLUTION  313— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING  THE  PRINTING  OP  THE 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  ECO- 
NOMICS OP  CLEAN  WATER,  SUM- 
MARY OP  ANALYSIS" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  RES.   313 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envirormiental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (in  compliance  with  section  26(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
amended)  entitled  "The  Economics  of  Clean 
Water,  Summary  of  Analysis,"  be  printed 
with  Ulustratlons  as  a  Senate  Document. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1211 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (HH.  1)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits 
and  improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OASDI  program,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  Improve- 
ments in  their  operating  effectiveness,  to 
replace  the  existing  Federal-State  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  with  a  Federal 
program  of  adult  assistance  and  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  benefits  to  low-income 
families  with  children  with  incentives 
and  requirements  for  employment  and 
training  to  improve  the  capacity  for  em- 
ployment of  members  of  such  families, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


problem  of  barbiturate  abuse,  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  two  legislative  measures,  S.  3538 
and  S.  3533,  on  June   12  and  13,   1972. 

S.  3638  would  require  all  manufacturers  of 
soUd  oral  form  barbiturates  to  place  Identify- 
ing marks  or  symbols  on  their  products.  S. 
3639  would  provide  for  the  rescheduling  of 
four  shorter-acting  barbiturates  from  Sched- 
ule in  to  Schedule  n  of  the  <3ontroUed  Sub- 
stances Act. 

During  these  hearings  we  will  hear  testi- 
mony from  several  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  barbiturates.  They  will  focus  on 
the  diversion  of  barbiturates  from  legal  chan- 
nels to  Illegal  channels,  the  extent  of  diver- 
sion, what  is  currently  being  done  to  prevent 
it,  and  what  can  be  done  to  inhibit  this  iUlclt 
traffic. 

The  hearings  win  begin  at  10:00  a.m.,  June 
12  and  13,  In  Room  2228  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mathea  Falco,  Staff  Director  and  Chief  Coim- 
sel  of  the  Subcommittee  at  226-2951. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   3070 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3070, 
a  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  income  limitations;  to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  pri- 
ority in  entitlement  to  hospitalization 
and  medical  care;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3e39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
phrey)  was  aded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3639,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  the  use  of  food 
stamps  by  elderly  persons  to  purchase 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1204,  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  1861)  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1972. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
BARBITURATE  ABUSE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered : 

Statement  by  Senator  Bath 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  part  of  Its  continuing  Investigation  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  STATE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
IN  1972 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
period  May  14  to  May  20,  Small  Business 
Week  has  been  observed  In  the  Capital 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  The  event 
was  so  declared  in  a  proclamation  issued 
from  the  White  House  by  President 
Nixon,  who  was  following  the  practice  of 
his  predecessor  since  1965.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proclamation  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Many  fine  meetings  have  been  held  to 
advance  the  aims  of  Small  Business 
Week,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend a  number  of  these  in  Washington. 
For  example,  on  May  16  the  fifth  an- 
nual SBA  subcontracting  conference  was 
convened  at  the  Kennedy  Cultui;al  Cen- 
ter, drawing  the  participation  of  350 
major  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
the  largest  turnout  yet.  On  that  occa- 
sion, awards  were  presented  to  H.  J. 
Riblet,  president  of  Microwave  Devel- 
opment Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Needham 
Heights,  Mass.,  as  Subcontractor  of  the 
Year  and  Henry  Marcheschi,  of  Ameri- 
can Telecommunications  Corp.,  El 
Monte,  Calif.,  as  Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year. 

On  May  17,  three  regional  small  busi- 
ness groups,  led  by  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England  under  Its 
able  president,  Roland  L.  Sutton,  and  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  Lewis  A.  Shattuck, 
made  a  combined  legislative  presentation 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  On  Friday,  Mr.  Her- 
man WilUams,  president  of  one  of  these 
groups,  the  Independent  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  Wisconsin,  was  interviewed  on 
the  nationally  televised  program  Today 
in  New  York  City.  This  week.  National 
Small  Business  Association  president. 
Harry  E.  Brinkman,  and  the  chairmsm  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Reform,  Edward  Larson,  pre- 
sented certificates  of  appreciation  to  154 
Congressmen  and  34  Senators  for  their 
support  of  tax  slmpUfication  and  reform 
and  other  small  business  legislation.  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  gave  similar  citations.  Also  dur- 
ing this  time,  several  other  small  busi- 
ness organizations  were  holding  directors 
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and  trustees  meetings  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

These  are  gratifying  developments,  and 
they  imderscore  the  fact  that  although 
institutions  for  fostering  smaller  enter- 
prises have  grown  slowly  in  this  coim- 
try,  they  may  at  last  be  coming  into  their 
own. 

Many  of  the  national  and  regional 
small  business  organizations  had  their 
origins  about  30  to  35  years  ago,  although 
some  go  back  even  further  Uian  that. 
The  National  Federation  of  Indei>endent 
Business  was  founded  in  1943,  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  was 
created  in  1937,  and  the  National  Busi- 
ness League  dates  from  all  the  way  back 
to  1900.  The  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Compfmies 
came  about  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  SBIC  legislation  in  1958.  On  the  re- 
gional level,  the  Smaller  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England  acquired  its  char- 
ter in  1938,  and  the  Smaller  Manufac- 
turers' Council  of  Pittsburph  was  founded 
in  1945.  These  groups  have  been  making 
their  voices  heard  in  the  Capital,  con- 
structively and  consistently,  in  behalf  of 
the  small  business  community  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Over  the  years,  and  especially  this 
year,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  see  other 
small  business  groups  such  as  the  Inde- 
pendent Business  Association  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Independent  Broker-Dealers 
Trade  Association  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  small  business  advocates.  Still  more 
associations  have  shown  heightened 
small  business  consciousness  over  the 
past  few  years. 

Actions  in  the  public  sector  followed 
and  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
these  initiatives.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  Senate  became  a 
standing  committee  just  over  two  dec- 
ades ago,  in  1950,  but  it  was  only  in  1971 
that  this  status  was  achieved  by  the 
House  Select  Small  Business  Committee. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  established  permanently  in  1953  as 
successor  to  the  temporary  activities  of 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 
and  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
of  the  1950's  and  1940's.  It  was  14  years 
ago,  in  1958,  that  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  laid  down  the  foundation 
for  small  business  investment  company 
venture  capital  financing. 

However,  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  Is  these  private  independ- 
ent business  organizations  and  their 
day-to-day  work  that  are  not  only  a  con- 
venience to  small  business  but  an  ab- 
solute necessity  if  individual  small  firms 
and  small  business  values  are  to  survive 
in  this  country. 

The  pressures  on  new.  local  and  inde- 
pendent business  are  tremendous  and  in- 
creasing every  year.  Not  only  are  costs, 
competition,  and  business  problems 
mounting  inexorably,  but  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  piling  burdens  on  smaller 
firms.  For  instance,  we  have  a  complex 
tax  system  that  is  slanted  In  favor  of 
larger  firms.  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments are  requiring  mandatory  compli- 
ance with  proliferating  health,  safety, 
sanitary,  and  environmental  standards. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  in  government 
to  relegate  smaller  business  interests  to 
the  bottom  of  any  list  of  priorities  when 
government  policy  is  formulated. 


Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  small  firms 
must  fight  for  everything  they  hope  to 
gain  or  hope  to  save  In  1972  and  in  every 
future  year.  Experience  suggests  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  do  nothing  for 
them  simply  becaiise  it  is  good  for  em- 
ployment, or  for  their  communities,  or 
for  the  national  economy.  There  are 
other  larger  claimants  for  the  benefits 
of  public  policy. 

Thus,  effective  national  and  regional 
small  business  organizations  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  best  hope  of  convincing  people 
in  Washington  that  what  is  sensible  eco- 
nomically is  also  sustainable  politically. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  wish  that  the  small 
business  organizations  of  this  country 
will  prosper  so  that  they  will  be  stronger 
in  Small  Business  Week  1973  than  they 
are  now.  I  hope  that  many  more  groups 
will  be  added  to  this  distingished  list  in 
the  years  to  come.  Their  constituency  Is 
potentially  mighty:  All  of  America's  en- 
treprenetirs — bVt  million  small  business 
firms,  3  million  farmer-businessmen,  and 
about  1%  million  professional  and  self- 
employed  persons,  for  a  total  of  about 
10  million.  These  units  account  for  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  number  of  busi- 
nesses nationwide  and  about  three-quar- 
ters of  all  the  employment  in  the  country. 

Effective  organization  will  determine 
whether  this  latent  political  muscle  will 
be  felt  as  it  properly  should  be  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  executive  and 
regulatory  agencies.  In  the  State  houses, 
and  in  local  governments  throughout  the 
coxmtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Small  Bttsimess  Wkxk,  1972 
a  fboclamation 

It  is  no  curious  accident  that  from 
earUest  times,  the  expansion  of  America's 
frontiers  was  closely  paralleled  by  the  robust 
growth  of  our  Nation's  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. In  the  footprints  of  Boone  and  Carson 
came  a  different  but  no  less  courageous  breed 
of  pioneer;  the  tradesman  and  peddler,  mil- 
ler and  merchant.  As  their  cabins  and  trading 
posts  have  become  towns  and  cities,  their 
wilderness  commerce  has  become  the  foun- 
dation for  the  most  extraordinary  economic 
force  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  Is  a  force  that  leaves  no  idea  unexplored, 
no  promise  unpursued,  no  citizen  of  this  land 
unenrlched.  Today,  we  call  It  small  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  now  more  than  8  million  small 
businesses  In  this  country.  An  unprecedented 
287,000  new  companies  were  Incorporated 
Just  last  year.  Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
firms  are  considered  smaU  business,  and  they 
provide  more  than  36  million  Jobs,  and  con- 
tribute more  than  «370  billion  to  the  gross 
national  product. 

Small  business  Is  the  corridor  of  progress 
and  change  for  Americans  of  every  national- 
ity and  color.  It  is  an  arena  where  the  sheer 
power  of  Individual  Initiative  and  self-deter- 
mination can  exact  the  rewards  of  participa- 
tion, achievement  and  success.  Small,  free, 
independent  enterprise  is  the  heritage  of  our 
past  and  the  llfeblood  of  our  future,  provid- 
ing each  of  our  citizens  with  life's  most 
prized  gift:  opportunity. 

Now,  Therefore.  I  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  May  14, 
1972,  as  SmaU  Business  Week.  I  ask  all 
Americans  to  share  with  me  during  this  week 
a  great  feeling  of  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  small  businessmen  and  wom- 
en, and  in  their  continued  commitment  to 
success. 


In  Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hxmdred  seventy-two, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States' 
of  America  the  one  himdred  ninety-sixth. 

RiCHABO  NiXON. 


A  CHUCK  WAGON  IN  CHEYENNE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
not  many  cities  where  visitors  can  get  a 
free  breakfast,  but  you  can  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  any  morning  during  the  annual 
Frontier  Days  celebration  the  last  week 
of  July. 

Frontier  Days,  as  most  know,  Is  the 
world's  biggest  rodeo  and  is  known  by 
cowboys  and  fans  alike  as  "The  Daddy 
of  'Em  All." 

The  KIwanis  magazine  of  June  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  by  Wayne  Aune, 
entitled  "A  Chuck  Wagon  In  Cheyenne." 
It  relates  how  the  breakfasts  are  spon- 
sored and  served  by  the  Frontier  Days 
Committee  and  the  Cheyenne  Kiwanis, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  have  honorary 
membership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CHt7CK  Wagon  in  Chktxnnk 
(By  Wayne  Aune) 

On  a  cold,  clear  morning  in  July  1970  my 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  I  were  driving 
down  the  deserted  main  street  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  The  time  flashed  4:22  over  a 
storefront.  Neon  "no  vacancy"  signs  had 
greeted  us  all  the  way  from  Rawlins  and  so, 
except  for  a  three-hour  rest  stop  along  the 
Medlcme  Bow  River,  we  had  driven  through 
the  night  to  Cheyenne  and  Its  famous  Fron- 
tier Days,  the  daddy  of  all  western  rodeos. 

We  stopped  for  the  light  at  16th  and 
Warren,  and  there  out  of  the  night  loomed 
the  familiar  Kiwanis  emblem  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  chuck  wagon.  Men  were  scurry- 
ing about  In  the  dark,  so  I  pulled  over  and 
asked,  "What's  going  on  at  4:30  In  the 
morning?" 

"Making  breakfast,"  came  the  reply.  Well, 
I  guess  I  had  that  answer  coming,  but  I 
tried  again. 

"I'm  from  Kiwanis  International.  I  saw  the 
emblem,  and  I  was  wondering. .  . ." 

Before  I  could  finish  another  man  walked 
over  and  asked,  "Tou  here  to  cover  om 
chuck  wagon  breakfast?" 

"No,  but •• 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  It," 
said  Earl  Crittenden,  then  general  chairman 
of  the  breakfast.  He  did,  and  as  a  result  we 
retvtmed  last  year  to  see  it  for  ourselves  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  Frontier  Days,  the 
oldest  and  biggest  rodeo  in  the  United  States, 
which  now  boasts  the  biggest  chuck  wagon 
breakfast  too. 

Last  year's  breakfast  was  prepared  and 
served  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
morning  by  more  than  a  hundred  members 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Cheyenne  and  some 
fifty  Boy  Scouts  whose  service  earned  them 
their  community  service  merit  badges.  On 
Monday  3600  cowboys  and  cowgirls,  towns- 
people and  visitors  enjoyed  the  free  feed, 
and  by  Friday  well  over  15,000  persons  had 
consumed  some  46,000  pancakes  and  1500 
pounds  of  ham.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Kl- 
wanians  regard  their  Frontier  Days  break- 
fasts as  civil  defense  exercises  In  mass  feed- 
ing. 

It  aU  started  five  years  ago  when  the 
Frontier  Days  Committee  approached  the 
Kiwanis  club  with  the  idea  of  giving  visitors 
something  extra  with  the  celebration,  spe- 
cifically an  old-fashioned  chuck  wagon  break- 
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fast.  Fortunately,  the  Kiwanis  club  had  the 
equipment  (previously  used  for  their  an- 
nual club  clambake)  suitable  for  such  an 
ambitious  project.  The  Kiwanians  at 
first  envisioned  the  breakfast  as  a  fund 
raising  project,  but  later  decided  that  the 
Frontier  Days  Committee  would  provide  the 
food,  the  Kiwanians  would  supply  the  equip- 
ment, manpower,  and  service,  and  they  would 
give  everyone  a  free  breakfast.  It  started 
small — by  Frontier  Days  Standards — and  the 
first  year  a  mere  300  persons  were  served, 
but  by  the  second  year  7000  hungry  patrons 
were  holding  out  their  plates  and  by  the  third 
year,  9000. 

As  the  crowds  grew  the  club  added  equip- 
ment, until  today,  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  M.  "Hutch"  Hutchinson,  club  quar- 
termaster and  past  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  District,  the  Kiwanians  op- 
erate twenty-one  gas-fueled  grills  for  pan- 
cakes and  ten  field  ranges,  six  for  ham,  three 
for  the  340  gallons  of  coffee  that's  kept  steam- 
ing each  morning,  and  one  In  reserve.  A 
home-made  batter  mixing  machine  measures 
out  the  precise  amounts  of  pancake  mix 
needed  and  does  everything  but  crack  the 
eggs  that  are  added  to  the  mix.  I  asked 
Hutch  how  many  cups  of  coffee  340  gallons 
would  make.  With  a  wide  grin  he  brushed  his 
cowboy  hat  back  on  the  top  of  his  solid  six- 
foot-four  frame  and  replied,  "Enough  to  keep 
the  cobwebs  out  of  your  head  for  a  long,  long 
time." 

Last  year,  along  with  the  pancakes,  ham, 
coffee,  120  gallons  of  milk,  and  1612  24-oz. 
bottles  of  syrup  the  Kiw&nlans  also  provided 
496  bales  of  hay  where  smiling  Frontier  Days 
guests  with  heaping  plates  could  take  a  seat 
while  digging  Into  their  man-sized  break- 
fasts. A  truck  arrived  from  a  nearby  ranch 
with  the  hay  at  5  am,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  more  muscular  IClwanians  it  was  un- 
loaded. "How  many  bales  are  on  this  truck?" 
I  asked. 

"Four  hundred  and  nlnety-slx,"  came  the 
answer  from  a  young  man  silhouetted  against 
the  brightening  sky. 

"Five  hundred  bales,  huh?"  I  replied. 

"No,"  he  said  as  he  plunged  his  hook  Into 
another  70-pound  bale,  "fomr  himdred  and 
nlnety-slx."  Then  everyone  broke  up  laugh- 
ing and  some  one  explained:  "He  ought  to 
know;  he  loaded  every  single  one  of  them!' 

It  Isn't  easy  to  smile  that  early  In  the 
morning,  but  It's  remarkable  how  the  folks 
In  Cheyenne  oltch  in  during  Frontier  Days. 
They've  got  a  saying  there  to  the  effect  that 
"there's  winter  and  there's  Frontier  Days," 
and  this  was  Frontier  Days,  the  biggest  time 
of  the  year  In  Cheyenne,  winter  notwith- 
standing. Frontier  Days  Is  the  richest  rodeo 
in  the  history  of  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  Associa- 
tion, with  $98,700  In  prize  money  and  four 
days  of  parades,  some  lasting  as  long  as  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  including  over  a  thou- 
sand horses.  The  Kiwanians'  breakfast  guests 
are  treated  to  some  of  this  entertainment 
and  pageantry  while  they  eat,  with  a  live 
show  including  musical  groups,  clowns,  and 
Ogala  Sioux,  the  tribe  whose  famous  fathers 
Include  Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting  Bull. 

The  chuck  wagon  breakfast  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  success  of  Frontier 
Days,"  says  E.  O.  Davis,  last  year's  Frontier 
Days  Committee  chairman  and  a  Klwanlan 
himself  (as  are  most  Frontier  Days  chair- 
men) .  And,  as  one  of  the  committeemen 
commented.  "This  breakfast  is  worth  more 
them  a  $35,000  ad  in  one  of  those  eastern 
big-city  newspapers."  Chuck  Anderson,  now 
president  of  the  Cheyenne  club,  told  me: 
"We've  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  all 
over  the  United  States  thanking  us  for  such 
fifte  western  hospitality  and  a  great  break- 
fast. We  had  a  Klwanlan  from  a  California 
club  ask  If  he  could  be  of  help  after  he 
finished  his  breakfast.  We  said  'sure.'  That 
was  on  Monday  morning,  and  would  you  be- 
lieve it.  he  was  still  here  when  we  had  our 
inter-club  with  over  250  Kiwanians  In  at- 
tendance the  following  Thursday  afternoon. 


He  was  really  helping  us  and  enjoying  himself 
too." 

Considering  the  thousands  of  people  who 
are  served  each  morning  it's  fantastic  how 
the  Kiwanians  manage  to  serve  a  person 
starting  at  the  back  of  a  block-and-a-half 
line  in  Just  eight  minutes.  "That's  real 
coordination  on  the  part  of  our  Kiwanians 
and  Boy  Scouts,"  says  Jimmy  Vlsca,  last 
year's  club  president.  "But  we  don't  want  any 
of  the  hungry  men,  women,  and  especlaUy 
kids  to  wait  more  than  fifteen  minutes  for 
their  first  big  meal  of  the  day."  With  their 
equipment  and  know-how  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Cheyenne  could  feed  6500  people  in  Just 
two  hours  under  emergency  conditions,  such 
as  a  person  lost  in  the  wilderness  or  a  natural 
calamity.  "We're  always  ready  to  move  out 
with  the  Civil  Defense  unit  and  set  up  In 
case  of  a  disaster,"  Jimmy  says. 

So  if,  come  the  last  week  of  July,  you  have 
a  hankering  for  a  real  western  rodeo  and 
an  appetite  for  a  mansized  breakfast  under 
the  perfect  blue  skies  of  Wyoming,  then 
Cheyenne  Is  the  place  to  be.  And  who  knows, 
you  may  find  yourself  staying  the  whole  week 
to  help  out  like  that  Klwanlan  from  Cali- 
fornia. In  any  event,  each  year  the  break- 
fasts served  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Cheyenne 
are  telling  people  face-to-face  what  a  great 
service  organization  Kiwanis  Is — and  thai 
is  better  than  any  Ise.OOO  newspaper  ad. 


POPULAnON      PRESSURE      DIMIN- 
ISHES CHINESE   THREAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
releasing  a  new  study  on  the  Chinese 
economy,  "People's  Republic  of  China: 
An  Economic  Assessment,"  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  noted  that  the 
economic  basis  of  the  military  threat 
of  China  was  not  such  as  to  cause  us 
imdue  concern.  Subsequent  reactions  to 
the  study  in  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  May  26  and  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  fcy  Stanley  Kamow  on 
May  21  indicate  their  general  agreement 
with  this  assessment — highlighting  in 
each  case  China's  population  problems. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  re- 
ports be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  26,  1972] 
Onx  BnxioN  Chinkse 

The  specter  of  "a  billion  Chinese  on  the 
mainland,"  raised  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  five  years  ago  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Vietnam  war,  has  emerged 
again — ^but  in  a  strikingly  different  con- 
text. 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  predicts  there 
will  be  1.3  bUllon  mainland  Chinese  by 
1990.  But,  Instead  of  being  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  in  these  staggering  numbers, 
the  study  concludes  that  because  of  its 
population  problem  Peking  is  not  likely  to 
pose  a  "serious  military  danger"  within  the 
foreseeable  future. 

That  Is  because  In  China,  as  In  other  de- 
veloping countries,  rapid  population  growth 
will  exert  heavy  pressure  on  scarce  eco- 
nomic resources.  Inhibiting  the  Industrial 
growth  that  Is  the  foimdatlon  of  modem 
military  power. 

Although  orthodox  Marxists  have  gen- 
eraUy  frowned  on  famUy  planning,  there 
la  evidence  that  China's  Conununlst  lead- 
ers recognize  the  gravity  of  their  popula- 
tion problem  and  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  It.  The  late  Edgar  Snow  reported 
from  Peking  last  year  that  "family  plan- 
ning has  been  legalized  and  advocated  by 
political,  social  and  medical  authorities  In 
China  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  for 


about  fifteen  years.  . .  .  Developments  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  fairly 
dramatic." 

Nevertheless,  as  others  have  learned,  it 
Is  not  easy  to  check  population  growth  In 
In  a  large  and  predominantly  rural  so- 
ciety like  China's.  Furthermore,  in  China 
as  elsewhere  the  same  extended  health  pro- 
grams that  facUltate  family  planning  also 
tend  to  prolong  life,  thus  giving  an  off- 
setting spurt  to  population  growth. 

Ghlna's  efforts  to  control  the  world's 
largest  population  problem  undoubtedly 
hold  useful  lessons  for  others.  Just  as  others 
have  much  to  teach  it.  The  United  Nations, 
where  intensive  efforts  to  defuse  a  world- 
wide poptilation  explosion  are  Just  gathering 
momentum,  offers  a  forum  for  two-way  ex- 
change of  data  on  birth  control.  All  na- 
tions have  a  stake  In  helping  to  make  In- 
formation available  to  Peking  for,  even  if 
one  blUlon  Chinese  pose  no  foreseeable 
military  threat,  the  social  and  political  up- 
heavals that  could  result  from  unchecked 
population  growth  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land would  be  profundly  destabilizing 
throughout  Asia  and  beyond. 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  21,  1972] 
China's  Population  Woes  Seen  Curbing 
Armed  Threat  to  United  States 
(By  Stanley  Kamow) 
Official  U.S.  experts  estimate  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  faces  a  gigantic  popu- 
lation explosion  in  the  next  two  decades  that 
will  exert  heavy  pressure  on  its  scarce  eco- 
nomic resources. 

As  a  consequence,  these  experts  predict,  the 
likelihood  that  the  Peking  regime  wUl  have 
the  strength  to  pose  a  "serious  mlUtary 
danger"  to  the  United  States  is  improbable 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  evaluation  is  contained  in  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  Chinese  economy  released 
yesterday  by  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.) , 
chairman  of  the  congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The  382-page  study,  which  brings  up  to 
date  a  similar  survey  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee in  1967,  was  prepared  by  China  special- 
ists in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  tlie 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  State  and  Com- 
merce departments. 

Basing  his  calculations  on  four  different 
satistlcal  models,  John  S.  Alrd  forecasts  that 
the  Chinese  population  will  be  no  less  than 
1.301.260,000  by  1990  and  may  go  as  hi«h  as 
1,333,128,000  making  projections  from  the 
only  official  Chinese  census,  made  in  1953, 
Alrd  puts  the  present  population  of  China 
at  more  than  876  million. 

Alrd,  a  Commerce  Department  expert,  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  considerable  attempts 
by  the  Communist  Chinese  government  to 
curb  China's  population  through  various 
family  planning  efforts. 

But  he  suggests  that  these  efforts  will  not 
lead  to  any  substantial  change  in  China's 
demographic  prospects  because  the  programs 
designed  to  cut  down  births  also  tend  to  re- 
duce deaths. 

"Circumstances  favorable  to  a  general  ac- 
ceptance of  family  limitation  .  .  .  also  result 
m  Improvement  of  general  health  and  a  low- 
ering of  mortality."  Alrd  says,  since  Chinese 
family  planning  campaigns  are  usually  com- 
bined with  drives  for  "better  medical  care 
and  sanitation  throughout  the  countryside." 
In  Alrd's  view,  only  "catastrophe  or  spec- 
tacular changes  in  contraceptive  techology 
and  In  the  means  of  political  coercion"  can 
relieve  Chinese  population  pressure.  Under 
present  conditions,  he  estimates,  this  pressure 
will  confront  China  with  severe  longterm 
problems. 

Another  contributor  to  the  study,  Arthur 
G.  Ashbrook  Jr.,  points  out  that  the  Chinese 
government  Itself  has  no  exact  figures  on 
China's  population.  Ashbrook  quotes  Chinese 
Vice  Premier  Li  Hslen-nlen  as  telling  an 
Egyptian  reporter  last  November  that  present 
population  estimates  very  from  760  mUUon 
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to  830  million,  depending  on  tbe  requirements 
of  different  government  departments. 

"The  Ministry  of  Commerce  insists  on  the 
bigger  number  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide 
goods  In  large  quantities."  LI  said.  "The 
planning  men  reduce  the  figure  In  order  to 
strike  a  balance  in  the  plans  of  the  various 
state  departments." 

Despite  China's  potential  population  prob- 
lem, the  contributors  to  the  study  agree, 
the  Chinese  economy  haa  shown  remarkable 
resilience  and  current  policies  are  guiding 
the  country  toward  a  strong,  short-range 
economic  position. 

"The  Image  of  China  as  a  desperately  poor 
nation  with  most  of  Its  people  living  In 
misery  and  degradation  Is  an  Image  of  tbe 
past,"  asserts  Ashbrook.  noting  that  the 
Peking  regime  has  fed  and  clothed  an  im- 
mense Chinese  population,  detonated  13 
nuclear  devices,  constructed  a  sizable  mili- 
tary machine  and  Is,  among  other  things, 
running  a  foreign  aid  program. 

China  has  made  these  achievements  with 
Its  own  resources,  Ashbrook  adds,  and  has 
therefore  "skillfully  avoided  the  prlnurose 
path  of  large-scale  foreign  borrowing  which 
has  left  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia  and 
Egypt  with  a  crushing  burden  of  external 
debt." 

Moreover,  Ashbrook  says,  these  attain- 
ments have  been  made  even  though  China 
has  undergone  serious  political  and  eco- 
nomic disruptions  In  such  episodes  as  the 
1958  Great  Leap  Forward  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's 
Cultural  Revolution,  which  began  In  late 
1965. 

Ashbrook  estimates  the  Chinese  Industrial 
production  dropped  by  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  from  1936  to  1967  and  remained  de- 
pressed in  1968  as  a  result  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  But  the  episode, 
which  mostly  hit  China's  cities,  barely  af- 
fected agricultural  output. 

Industrial  construction  also  continued  "at 
a  high  rate"  during  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
Ashbrook  says,  since  new  projects  "were 
normally  located  far  away  from  the  most 
severe  of  the  urban  disturbances." 

In  1970,  however.  Chinese  Industrial  pro- 
duction rose  17  per  cent.  Agricultural  out- 
put, being  Increased  annually  with  growing 
use  of  fertilizer  and  equipment.  Is  expected 
to  be  adequate  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  Chinese  also  sustained  a  serloiis  blow 
when  the  Soviet  Union,  irritated  by  Its  dis- 
pute with  Peking,  dUcontlnued  Its  aid  and 
withdrew  Its  technicians  from  China.  But 
the  Chinese  turned  to  Western  nations  and 
Japan  for  Imports  of  technology. 

According  to  PhUlp  D.  Relchers,  another 
contributor  to  the  study,  the  Chinese  Im- 
ported more  than  $200  million  in  advanced 
electronic  production  equipment  from  non- 
Communist  countries  in  the  decade  prior  to 
1970. 

This  selective  Import  program,  Relchers 
says,  enabled  China  to  "forego  the  lengthy 
and  expensive  process  of  prototype  develop- 
ment" and  thereby  expand  the  number  of  Its 
major  electronic  plants  from  60  In  1960  to  200 
In  1971. 

Thus  the  Chinese  recovered  quickly  from 
their  loss  of  Soviet  help.  In  addition,  they 
were  apparently  unaffected  by  the  total  U.S. 
embargo  on  trade  with  their  country  that 
was  only  recently  revised  by  President 
Nixon. 

Although  the  study  sees  progress  in  Chi- 
nese military  modernization,  the  study  an- 
ticipates that  the  Peking  leaders  "may  face 
a  much  tighter  squeeze  on  resources  needed 
for  growth"  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  large-scale  deployment  of  sophisticated 
weapons  rises  sharply  In  the  decade  ahead. 

Returning  to  China's  basic  problem  the 
study  adds  that  "this  squeeze  would  be  com- 
pounded by  the  Insistent  pressure  from  the 
population  to  raise  the  level  of  consximp- 
tion."' 

For  all  its  economic  success,  tbe  study  says. 


China's  Oross  National  Product  remains  far 
behind  that  of  the  United  States  and  other 
major  nations,  and  is  likely  to  remain  at  a 
relatively  low  level. 

Tbe  estimates  that  China's  1970  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  was  $120  billion,  compared  to 
$974  billion  for  the  United  States  and  about 
$245  billion  for  Japan.  More  strikingly,  Chi- 
nese per  capita  income  was  only  3  per  cent 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  6  per  cent 
of  Japan's. 

The  relative  poverty  of  the  Chinese,  says 
the  study,  means  that  "they  are  much  too 
weak  economically  to  pose  any  serious  mili- 
tary danger  to  the  United  States.  And  thia 
situation  inevitably  will  continue  for  soma 
time." 


INTERNA-nONAL  TRANSFER  OP 
CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  31. 
the  Senate  adopted  amendment  No. 
1202  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  The  amendment  requires  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
in  cooperation  with  other  Interested  de- 
partments to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  international  transfer  of 
conventional  weapons.  The  report  should 
cover  a  number  of  important  and  ger- 
mane topics  including  the  nature  of  the 
traffic  in  conventional  arms,  the  major 
participants  in  this  traffic,  the  policies  of 
the  supplier  countries  toward  transfer, 
the  economic  impact  of  transfer,  the  im- 
pact of  transfer  on  international  order, 
the  history  of  any  international  negotia- 
tions seeking  to  limit  transfer,  negotiat- 
ing obstacles,  and  recommendations  for 
future  U.S.  policy. 

I  have  received  letters  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
and  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Farley,  in  reply  to  my  requests 
for  their  comments  on  the  amendment. 
Although  these  letters  were  not  availa- 
ble at  the  time  of  the  vote,  I  consider 
them  important  expressions  of  the  desire 
of  the  executive  departments  to  cooper- 
ate fully  with  Congress  in  preparing  a 
good  report,  and  I  should  like  now  to 
make  them  available  for  the  public  rec- 
ord. 

Both  Secretary  Laird  and  Mr.  Farley 
indicated  that  their  departments  would 
give  their  best  efforts  toward  preparing 
a  comprehensive  report  on  conventional 
arms  transfer.  Mr.  Farley  noted  that 
ACDA  has  devoted  considerable  effort  to 
this  subject  in  the  past  and  believes  it 
can  do  much  "to  bring  together  availa- 
ble relevant  facts  and  set  forth  possible 
courses  of  action." 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  amendment.  In  his  forth- 
right letter.  Secretary  Laird  also  elabo- 
rated upon  his  Department's  policies  and 
the  difficulties  of  international  negotia- 
tions. The  Secretary  appealed  for  con- 
gressional imderstanding  and  support 
for  our  desire  to  limit  the  supply  of  arms 
to  smaller  coimtrles  as  well  as  for  pru- 
dent military  assistance  programs  where 
necessary  to  help  these  countries  defend 
themselves.  I  also  hope  that  the  report 
required  by  the  amendment  will  facili- 
tate better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive departments  on  these  delicate 
issues. 


Mr.  Farley,  in  a  separate  earlier  com- 
munication, and  Secretary  Laird  have 
alluded  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
and  releasing  information  that  touches 
upon  the  sensitive  security  policies  of 
other  governments.  I  find  their  concern 
understandable,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  should  be  an  insurmountable  prob- 
lem in  preparing  a  useful  report.  The 
report  does  not  necessarily  require  exswt 
and  detailed  information  on  the  security 
problems  of  specific  governments  al- 
though it  should  make  use  of  such  infor- 
mation where  it  is  germane  and  publicly 
available.  The  report  could  also  note 
where  this  information  is  not  available 
and  make  use  of  independent  estimates 
of  the  arms  traffic  such  as  those  provided 
by  the  Stockholm  International  Peace 
Research  Institute.  What  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  most  interested  in,  of  course,  are 
the  general  policy  outlines  that  inhibit 
or  otherwise  effect  the  possibilities  of 
agreement. 

Most  of  all,  I  hope  the  report  will  facil- 
itate the  adoption  by  this  coimtry  of  a 
coherent  set  of  policy  guidelines  toward 
the  supplying  of  arms  to  other  countries 
and  concrete  proposals  for  mutual  and 
balanced  restraint.  I  believe  that  we 
should  present  such  proposals  even  if 
other  countries  might  initially  refuse  to 
accept  them.  At  the  very  least,  such  pro- 
posals will  help  to  force  other  countries 
to  respond  and  hence  make  clear  their 
own  positions  on  these  issues.  They 
would  also  demonstrate  that  this  coun- 
try is  serious  about  conventional  arms 
restraints. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  and  Acting  Director  Farley 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretart  of  Detknse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  31, 1972. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jb., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Roth:  I  am  pleased  to  give 
you  my  views,  as  you  requested  In  your 
letter  of  May  17,  on  your  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  requiring  an  anniial  report  on  In- 
ternational conventional  arms  transfers. 

I  heartily  endorse  your  proposal.  This  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  full  support  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  has  long  advocated 
that  the  major  arms  producing  nations  exer- 
cise restraint  In  supplying  arms  to  others. 

In  my  Annual  Defense  Department  Be- 
port  to  the  Congress  this  year  I  said,  with 
reference  to  the  President's  call  for  an  end 
to  East-West  confrontation  and  a  beginning 
of  cooperation: 

"One  element  of  that  change  could  be 
the  exercise  of  mutual  restraint  in  military 
assistance  programs.  No  nation  can,  in  tbe 
long  run,  be  served  by  adding  to  Instability 
or  increasing  the  risks  of  violence  which 
could  escalate  into  great  power  confronta- 
tions. Military  assistance  programs  should 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  regional  bal- 
ances and  national  development:  they  should 
respect  the  needs  and  national  pride  of  tbe 
recipients,  rather  than  make  of  them  pawns 
In  a  greater  international  contest;  they 
should,  above  all,  reflect  a  genuine  intent 
among  major  arms  suppliers  to  bring  con- 
ventional as  well  as  nuclear  weapons  under 
control." 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  and  our  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  are  the  principal  guides 
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to  our  decisions  on  grants  and  sales  of  arms 
to  friends  and  allies.  We  seek  to  enhance 
the  security  and  stability  of  friendly  and 
allied  nations — and  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
great  power  confrontation — by  an  approach 
to  deterrence  that  emphasizes  Increased  na- 
tional self-reliance  in  defense.  We  provide 
arms  to  our  friends  and  allies  under  the 
Total  Force  concept  not  for  conquest  or  in- 
timidation, but  so  that  they  may  defend 
themselves  against  attempts  at  conquest  or 
intimidation  by  others. 

At  the  same  time.  In  our  own  national  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  peace  and  re- 
gional stability,  we  continue  to  support  ef- 
forts to  achieve  practical  agreements  to  lim- 
it the  transfer  of  arms.  Regrettably,  the 
principal  obstacle  to  achievement  of  such 
mutual  restraint  has  been  the  wUlllngness  of 
Communist  states  to  supply  arms  for  of- 
fensive purposes  or  to  upset  delicate  re- 
gional military  balances,  as  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  my 
conviction  that  we  must  persevere  in  ovur 
efforts  to  gain  international  recognition  of 
tbe  dangers  of  such  a  course. 

If  these  efforts  are  to  succeed,  we  will  need 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress— not  only  for  a  policy  of  restraint,  but 
also  for  such  prudent  assistance  programs 
as  may  be  required  to  mttke  it  possible  for 
others  to  defend  themselves.  The  Report 
your  amendment  calls  for  could  facilitate 
this  understanding  and  support. 

Since  the  information  on  arms  transfers 
and  evaluation  of  sensitive  security  policy 
objectives  of  other  governments  would  con- 
stitute an  Important  element  of  the  report, 
the  task  set  by  your  amendment  would  be 
a  difficult  one  to  fulfill.  However,  If  the 
amendment  is  enacted,  this  Department  will 
do  all  it  can  to  assure  a  positive,  compre- 
hensive report. 
Sincerely, 

Mklvin  R.  Laird. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Wiluam  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  I  have  followed  with 
keen  interest  the  progress  of  your  amend- 
ment to  our  authorization  requiring  a  report 
to  Congress  on  conventional  arms  transfers. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  today  that  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

This  Is  Indeed  an  Important  and  com- 
plex subject  deserving  of  the  widest  possible 
understanding.  This  Agency  has  over  the  past 
years  devoted  considerable  effort  to  studying 
the  underlying  factors  involved  In  developing 
controls  over  international  transfers  of  arms 
and  to  seeking  to  devise  workable  approaches 
to  negotiation  and  application  of  such  con- 
trols. I  believe  that  there  is  much  that  we  can 
do  to  bring  together  available  relevant  facts 
and  set  forth  possible  courses  of  action.  Upon 
enactment,  this  Agency,  In  cooperation  with 
other  Interested  agencies,  will  give  Its  best  ef- 
forts to  the  preparation  of  the  report  called 
for. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  constructive  in- 
terest in  arms  control. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Farley, 

Acting  Director 


THE  ISOLATION  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
decision  taken  this  week  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  reexam- 
ine the  10-year-old  policy  of  isolating 
Cuba. 

The  decision  in  favor  of  review  repre- 
sents an  acknowledgment  that  conditions 
in  the  hemisphere  have  changed  since 
action  was  taken  to  exclude  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  10  years  ago. 


Recently,  I  joined  with  several  other 
Senators  to  conduct  a  seminar  into  cur- 
rent United  States-Cuba  relations.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  consensus  expressed 
that  a  review  of  that  policy  is  fully  in 
order. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  the  United 
States,  instead  of  abstaining,  would  have 
taken  a  leading  role  in  urging  a  reex- 
amination of  the  policy  toward  Cuba. 
The  trip  to  China  and  the  trip  to  Moscow 
represent  compelling  evidence  that  the 
climate  of  international  relations  has 
changed  considerably  In  the  past  decade 
so  that  a  review  of  our  own  policy  toward 
Cuba  is  in  order. 

Clearly,  the  most  overwhelming  con- 
sequence of  the  policy  to  isolate  Cuba 
has  been  to  impel  that  nation  into  a 
heavy  and  undesirable  dependence,  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  militarily  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Surely,  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  whose  major  impact  has 
been  to  stimulate  the  military  presence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Caribbean. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  OAS  by  a  14  to  1  vote,  with 
eight  absentations,  agreed  to  officially 
reexamine  policies  toward  Cuba.  I  would 
urge  now  that  the  United  States  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Marilyn  Berger  smd 
published  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OAS  Decides  To  Review  Its  Policy  on  Cuba 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 
For  the  first  time  since  Cuba  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Organization  of  American 
States  10  years  ago,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers voted  yesterday  to  reexamine  tbe  diplo- 
matic and  economic  ostracism  of  the  Castro 
regime. 

The  decision  was  made  in  a  meeting  of  the 
OAS  permanent  council  by  a  vote  of  14  to 
1  with  8  abstentions.  The  United  States, 
which  continues  to  take  the  position  that 
sanctions  against  Cuba  should  be  maintained, 
abstained.  A  State  Department  official  said 
later  that  the  U.S.  government  did  not  want 
to  prevent  discussion  of  the  matter. 

There  was  little  indication,  however,  that 
the  OAS  would  vote  to  drop  sanctions  against 
Cuba  despite  the  decision  to  reexamine  the 
Issue.  Any  change  would  require  a  two-tbii'ds 
vote.  A  meeting  was  scheduled  for  Friday.  It 
will  be  closed  to  the  public. 

Peru  sent  a  special  emissary  to  yesterday's 
council  meeting  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
that  would  allow  "any  member  state  that 
deems  it  atdvlsable  to  normalize  Its  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Cuba"  at  whatever  level 
considered  appropriate. 

The  Vice  Foreign  Minister  for  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Carlos  Oarcla  Bedoya,  told  the  23- 

member  councU  of  "the  profoimd  changes 

In  the  world's  power  relations."  Referring  to 
the  recent  Moscow  and  Peking  summits, 
Oarcla  said:  "Dialogue  overcomes  distrust 
and  leads  even  old  adversaries  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  even  at  the  highest 
level.  .  .  ."  He  said  the  expulsion  of  Cuba  in 
1962  and  the  sanctions  Imposed  in  1964 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  new 
situation  In  the  world.  Such  a  review,  he 
said,  would  revitalize  the  OAS. 

Joseph  John  Jova,  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
OAS,  said  that  it  takes  two  sides  to  have  a 
summit  and  that  Castro  had  ridiculed  the 
Idea  of  such  a  meettog  with  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  because  Cuba  continues 
to  support  revolution  In  other  states  of  the 


hemisphere,  "even  if  on  a  different  scale 
than  In  the  past,"  sanctions  should  continue. 

"The  whole  concept  of  collective  security 
requires  solidarity  with  those  countries  suf- 
fering intervention  through  Castro  subver- 
sion," Jova  said.  It  would  be  "politically  un- 
wise and  juridically  unsound  to  lift  the  sanc- 
tions at  this  time,  he  added. 

Only  Bolivia  voted  against  the  prc^>osal  to 
discuss  the  Cuban  issue.  It  was  in  Bolivia 
that  Che  Ouevara,  the  revolutionary  Latin 
leader,  was  captured  and  kUled  In  1967. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  Cuba  and  the  impo- 
sition of  sanctions  on  the  Castro  regime,  only 
Mexico  and  Chile  have  maintained  full  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  that  country.  Jamaica 
maintains  consular  relations. 

The  OAS  voted  on  July  26,  1964,  to  Impose 
punitive  sanctions  on  Cuba  by  a  16  to  4 
majority.  At  that  time  Bolivia,  Chile,  Mexico 
and  Uruguay  opposed  the  resolution,  which 
also  branded  Cuba  an  aggressor  against  Ven- 
ezuela. The  sanctions  barred  OAS  members 
from  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  required  suspension  of  all  trade 
except  food  and  medicine  needed  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

The  1962  resolution  excluded  Cuba  from 
the  OAS  because  as  "a  Marxlst-Lenlnijt  gov- 
ernment" it  was  said  to  be  "Incompatible 
with  the  principles  and  objectiv  >s  of  the  in- 
ter-American system." 


IS  THERE  A  GAS  SHORTAGE? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
common  knowledge  that  U.S.  companies 
have  signed  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions such  as  Algeria,  Libya,  and  Vene- 
zuela for  buying  liquefied  natural  gas  and 
importing  it  into  the  United  States  at 
delivered  prices  much  higher  than  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  natural 
gas. 

Also,  it  is  no  secret  that  U.S.  companies 
have  the  blessing  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  not  only  the  purchases  of  huge 
amounts  of  liquefied  natural  gas  but  also 
for  the  financing  and  construction  of  the 
facilities  to  transport  the  gas  to  a  Rus- 
sian port,  liquefaction  plants,  and  the 
ships  necessary  to  bring  the  gas  to  this 
country. 

These  same  companies  and  others  are 
also  planning  to  build  multimillion-dol- 
lar plants  to  produce  synthetic  gas  from 
naphtha  and  crude  oil  and  also  coal  gasi- 
fication plants  that  will  require  huge 
capital  outlays.  The  cost  of  this  gas  will 
be  four  or  five  times  the  present  cost  of 
natural  gas. 

All  of  these  plans  are  intended  to  sup- 
plement a  dwindling  supply  of  the  clean- 
est and  most  convenient — and  under- 
priced — of  all  fuels,  natural  gas. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Nation's 
use  of  natural  gas  has  far  outnm  addi- 
tions to  reserves  through  new  discoveries 
and  we  are  now  faced  with  the  grim 
prospects  of  actual  shortages  and  shut- 
downs in  some  of  the  most  populous  areas 
of  the  country,  including  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  in 
long  overdue  action  to  establish  more 
realistic  wellhead  pricing  policies  for 
natural  gas.  has  been  questioned  as  to 
whether  there  is  actually  a  gas  short- 
age by  Members  of  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress and,  in  fact,  another  Agency,  the 
FHsderal  Trade  Commission  last  year  be- 
gan its  own  investigation  of  the  gas 
shortage  at  the  insistence  of  a  congres- 
sional committee. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  gas  shortage  and 
the  impending  energy  crisis  are,  as  one 
writer  put  it,  being  "studied  to  death." 

Even  the  Ford  Foundation  is  now  in 
the  act  with  a  $2  million  grant  for  an 
energy  policy  project. 

Last  year  a  group  representing  the 
Ameiican  Association  of  Petroleum  Geol- 
ogist's 15,000  members  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  an  effort  to  alert  Congress  and 
Federal  officials  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
oil  and  gas  shortage.  In  that  group  was 
Dr.  Sherman  A.  Wengerd,  professor  of 
geology  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
and  now  president  of  AAPG. 

They  came  to  Washington  because 
they  were  concerned  with  what  they 
termed  the  looming  specter  of  dropping 
from  an  energy  "have"  to  a  "have  less" 
Nation 

They  told  me  during  their  visit: 

It  seemed  to  be  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension oX  the  people  we  conferred  with 
that  the  U.S.  could  soon  experience  a  real 
energy    crisis. 

Dr.  Wengerd  only  a  few  days  ago  is- 
sued another  statement  that  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Oil  Daily  which  was  highly 
critical  of  some  who  have  questioned  the 
FPC's  findings  of  a  gas  shortage. 

I  would  not  subscribe  to  Dr.  Wengerd's 
charges  of  demogoguery  to  those  who 
questioned  the  FPC  but  I  do  believe  his 
remarks,  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  gas  situation,  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion by  all  Senators. 

Men  like  Dr.  Wengerd  and  other  mem- 
bers of  AAPG  know  the  facts  of  the  oil 
and  gas  supply  situation  and  under- 
standably are  distressed  by  the  actions  or 
inactions  at  the  Federal  level  that  delay 
any  real  solutions  to  our  worsening 
energy  problems. 

Wengerd  said: 

The  nations  most  competent  experts  on 
gas  exploration  and  production,  Including 
many  members  of  AAPO,  have  cooperated 
with  FPC  and  with  Industry  groups. 

They  are  In  agreement  that  known  gas 
reserves  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
market  demands  for  gas. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Wengerd.  If  we  do 
not  get  on  with  some  policy  changes  that 
will  substantially  increase  the  incentives 
for  exploration  and  development  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas,  we  could  and  prob- 
ably will  very  soon  be  facing  serious 
shortages  of  both  and,  consequently  be 
paying  much  higher  prices  for  imported 
or  synthetic  oil  and  gas. 

The  utter  folly  of  our  growing  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil — or  gass^is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  recent  Iraqi  seizure  of 
the  Western-owned  Iraq  Petroleum  Co. 
and  the  embargo  of  oil  shipments  to  non- 
Arab  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Oil  Daily 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senators  CRrriciziNO  FPC  Charged  WrrH 
Demagoguery 

Tulsa. — A  group  of  U.S.  senators  was 
charged  with  "shameful  demagoguery  and 
Ignorance  of  regulatory  procedures"  by  Sher- 
man A.  Wengerd.  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists. 

Wengerd's  statement  came  In  response  to 
a  letter  the   senators  sent  to  the  Federal 


Power  Conunlsslon  criticizing  FPC  for  saying 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  without 
having  made  Its  own  Investigation  of 
reserves. 

"For  many  months,"  said  Wengerd,  "FPC, 
In  the  coitfse  of  Its  routine  regulatory  duties, 
has  been  struggling  with  the  problem.  It  has 
been  denying  utilities  the  right  to  connect 
new  gas  customers  and  has  been  granting  In- 
terstate pipelines  various  forms  of  permis- 
sion to  obtain  additional  supplies  of  gas. 
Certainly  It  ought  to  know  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  gas  shortage. 

"PPC  Is  the  body  created  by  Congress  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  the  natural  gas 
industry,  and  it  is  staffed  with  geologists, 
engineers,  and  economists  whose  major  duty 
is  to  supervise  the  activities  of  gas  companies 
and  the  nation's  gas  supply.  It  is  highly  pre- 
sumptuous of  these  senators  to  claim  that 
they  know  more  about  gas  supplies  than  a 
federal  agency  assigned  to  that  duty,"  Wen- 
gerd declared. 

The  letter  from  the  senators  was  prompted 
by  an  PPC  announcement  that  it  Is  consider- 
ing the  Issuance  of  a  rule  under  which  inter- 
state pipelines  could  pay  gas  producers  more 
than  the  area  celling  price  if  bidding  against 
Intrastate  consumers  offering  higher  prices. 

Wengerd  explained  that  AAPG  is  an  inter- 
nationally oriented  association  of  professional 
geologists  which  keeps  close  watch  on  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  drilling  statistics,  and  similar 
data. 

"The  nation's  most  competent  experts  on 
gas  exploration  and  production,  including 
many  members  of  AAPG,  have  cooperated 
with  FPC  and  with  Industry  study  groups, " 
Wengerd  continued.  "They  are  in  agreement 
that  known  gas  reserves  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  growing  market  demands  for  gas. 

"In  every  gas-producing  state.  Intrastate 
customers  are  buying  virtually  all  the  new 
gas  reserves  that  are  being  discovered  by 
bidding  higher  than  the  prices  Interstate 
lines  are  allowed  to  pay. 

"At  the  same  time,  these  interstate  pipe- 
lines are  making  plans  to  import  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  overseas  and  to  manufac- 
ture synthetic  gas  from  oil  or  coal  at  prices 
five  to  eight  times  higher  than  the  prices 
FPC  permits  them  to  pay  producers  for  do- 
mestic supplies. 

"This  Is  a  ridiculous  situation  which  FPC 
Is  attempting  to  remedy  In  part  with  Its  pro- 
posed rule.  The  senators  who  criticize  this 
ought  to  look  at  the  economic  facts  before 
making  demagogic  attacks  on  the  agency 
Congress  created  to  deal  with  this  situation," 
Wengerd  concluded. 


THE  ENQUIRER  INQUIRES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Enquirer  of  Cincinnati  in  an  editorial  of 
May  23  both  agrees  with  me  and  takes  me 
to  task.  I  do  not  argue  with  the  paper's 
right  to  state  its  opinions.  I  am  gratified, 
of  course,  with  its  agreement;  I  would 
wish  to  briefly  explain  my  side  on  the 
editorial's  disagreement  with  me. 

In  pointing  out  waste  by  the  Pentagon 
my  intention  is  to  inform  the  Congress  so 
that  it  might  take  appropriate  action.  I 
do  not  advocate  national  weakness,  but 
rather  believe  that  this  country's  de- 
fenses must  be  as  great  as  is  its  heritage 
of  freedom.  But  we  cannot  be  No.  1  in 
military  power  by  buying  excessively 
costly  weapons  that  do  not  live  up  to 
their  speciflcations. 

Mr.  President,  if  others  choose  to  turn 
this  vital  information  on  waste  into  an 
argument  for  national  weakness  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  actions.  It  was 
not  imknown  in  times  past — and  perhaps 
even  today — for  messengers  bearing  un- 


favorable news  to  suffer  the  wrath  of 
their  superiors.  But  the  bad  news  must  be 
carried  as  well  as  the  good.  When  I  have 
had  such  news  to  bring  to  the  Congress— 
whether  it  be  in  the  Pentagon  or  in  other 
agencies — I  have  not  hesitated  to  deliver 
it;  I  hope  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator   Proxmibe    and    the    Pentagon 

Stung  by  allegations  that  his  campaign 
against  waste  in  the  Defense  Department  is 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  sap  the  nation's  de- 
fensive posture.  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D- 
Wls.)  has  responded  with  a  statement  that 
"this  senator  thinks  we  should  have  the 
strongest  military  force  in  the  world." 

In  a  Senate  floor  speech  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  hypercomhative  New  Hampshire 
Publisher  William  Loeb,  Senator  Proxmire 
added :  "The  Illusion  is  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  raising  hell  about  military  waste 
are  a  bojnch  of  unilateral  disarmers,  that  we 
want  to  starve  and  enfeeble  our  military 
force,  that  we  have  tossed  In  the  sponge  on 
the  nuclear  age  and  would  tremble  and  run 
In  the  face  of  Communist  aggression. 

"Those  of  us  who  criticize  and,  yes,  harass 
the  military  do  so  from  a  variety  of  views, 
but  some  of  us — and  this  senator  In  par- 
ticular— carry  on  this  way.  because  we  be- 
lieve that  It  is  about  time  that  someone 
stand  up  to  the  weakness  that  is  developing 
in  this  great  military  force  of  ours  and  tell 
some  blunt  and  painful  truths. 

"This  senator  is  not  criticizing  our  military 
primarily  because  of  the  cost  and  waste  of 
our  money  In  military  hardware.  I  am  criti- 
cizing It  because  after  spending  billions  and 
billions,  the  weapons  do  not  work." 

It  is  Indeed  comforting  that  Senator  Prox- 
mlre's  concern  Is  for  a  strong  military  force, 
and  we  are  In  total  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator's contention  that  wasteful  spending — 
particularly  on  weapons  that  fail  to  func- 
tion— does  our  national  military  posture  no 
good  but  plenty  of  harm. 

A  look  at  Senator  Proxmire 's  own  record 
in  the  Senate  Indicates  that  he  Is  an  in- 
dependent-mlnded  man  who  has  been 
severely  critical  of  wasteful  spending  by  the 
federal  bureaucracy  under  the  administra- 
tions of  both  pcutles.  Moreover,  bis  concern 
for  more  efficiency  in  government  spending — 
especially  in  procurement  practices — has  not 
been  limited  to  the  military. 

Indeed,  his  only  rival  as  a  watchdog  of  the 
federal  coffers  has  been  the  now-retired  John 
Williams  (R-Del.),  whose  reputation  as  a 
fiscal  curmudgeon  was  legendary  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Senator  Proxmire's  indignation  at  a  memo- 
randum by  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  chief  of 
naval  operations,  calling  on  his  subordinates 
to  spend  their  funds  quickly  in  order  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  the  Navy's  budget 
requests  was  very  much  in  character  and  not 
an  indication  of  any  antlmllitary  vendetta 
on  the  part  of  Senator  Proxmire. 

One  major  effect  of  Senator  Proxmire's 
revelations  has  been  quite  salutary.  There 
is  a  growing  concern  in  Congress  now  for 
tighter,  more  efficient  defense  spending. 
Even  such  champions  of  the  military  as  Sens! 
John  C.  Stennis  (D-Mlss.)  and  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  (R-Ariz.)  are  taking  long,  hard 
looks  at  the  Pentagon  budget.  The  Senate 
will,  we  hope,  also  be  looking  for  a  better 
system  for  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
curement-contracting procedures. 

All  this  having  been  said,  however.  It  Is 
undeniable  that  Senator  Proxmire's  actions, 
despite  the  purity  of  his  Intentions,  have 
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also  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  military. 
His  revelations  have  served  as  grist  for  the 
mills  of  those  who  really  do  want  to  sap  the 
defense  posture  of  this  country.  In  the  rhet- 
oric of  other  men.  Senator  Proxmire's  right- 
ful criticisms  of  Inept  and  sometimes  un- 
ethical dealings  between  Pentagon  bureau- 
crats and  defense  contractors  become  evi- 
dence of  a  dark  conspiracy  by  the  "military- 
Industrial  complex."  There  Is  no  need  for  a 
strong  defense,  they  argue;  the  expansionist 
ambitions  of  world  communism  are  but  a 
myth  conjured  by  this  conspiracy  for  its  own 
nefarious  ends.  With  the  evidence  provided 
by  Senator  Proxmire's  committee,  the 
apostles  of  national  weakness  are  having  a 
field  day. 

The  problem  Is  that  Senator  Proxmire  has 
far  too  seldom  balanced  his  attacks  with 
expressions  of  concern  about  the  need  for  a 
strong  U.S.  military  force.  (Or  at  least,  the 
news  media  have  seldom  reported  such  ex- 
pressions; in  fairness,  the  fault  may  pos- 
sibly He  In  poor  reportmg  by  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  rather  than  in  Mr.  Prox- 
mire's own  words  and  actions.) 

Moreover,  in  recent  years.  Senator  Prox- 
mire has  been  concentrating  his  fire  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Defense  Department.  As 
the  agency  that  buys  the  most  hardware, 
the  Pentagon  may  be  the  biggest  offender, 
but  it  Is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  All  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  great  layers  of  fat 
that  could  stand  trimming.  The  impression 
left  by  Senator  Proxmire  Is  that  waste  can 
only  be  found  In  the  Defense  Department. 

Wasteful  Pentagon  spending  Is  a  major 
problem  that  does  Indeed  weaken  our  de- 
fensive posture.  But  so  is  the  decline  of 
public  confidence  In  our  armed  forces;  so  Is  a 
decline  In  military  morale.  In  fact,  these 
may  be  even  more  destructive. 

Senator  Proxmire  would  be  well  advised, 
we  believe,  to  give  a  greater  balance  to  his 
statements  about  the  military  and  about 
federal  spending.  Otherwise,  he  may  find 
that  his  surgical  knife,  intended  only  to 
trim  the  fat,  has  cut  too  deeply  and  killed 
the  patient. 


habilltation  programs,  and  have  virtually 
no  means  of  placing  an  inmate  in  a  Job 
when  his  term  has  been  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  WMAR-TV 
for  taking  the  time,  the  energy  and  funds 
to  survey  commimity  leaders  in  Maryland 
in  an  effort  to  determine  what  the  sta- 
tion ought  to  present  en  the  air.  This  is 
a  progressive  practice  and  <me  which  I 
hope  will  be  continued  in  the  future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  survey  re- 
sults and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
results' of  WMAR's  1970  survey  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
l/JS.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mathias:  Some  little  time  ago  we 
sent  to  you  and  other  community  leaders 
across  the  State  a  questionnaire  asking  for 
your  evaluation  of  Issues  which  confront  \is 
In  a  period  of  social  trauma. 

It  is  from  a  consensus  of  such  opinions, 
and  other  measurements  we  conduct,  we  are 
guided,  in  large  measure.  In  the  framing  of 
public  service  programs. 

Implicit  In  our  letter  to  you  was  a  promise 
to  let  you  know  the  results  from  this  ques- 
tionnaire which  went  to  594  community 
leaders.  The  results  are  attached. 

We  conducted  a  similar  survey  two  years 
ago  and  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
two  surveys  also  Is  reported  In  the  attached 
chart. 

This  Is  meant  to  say  thank  you  for  par- 
ticipating. We  seek  to  reflect  your  opinions 
In  programing  on  WMAR^TV  and  we  will. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  P.  Campbell, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

TABULATION  OF  SURVEY  OF  OPINION  LEADERS,  RANKING 
BY  NUMBER  OF  GROSS  MENTIONS  (1-5) 


WMARr-TV  CONDUCTS  COMMUNITY 
OPINION  SURVEY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  WMAR-TV  asked  600  Maryland 
leaders  to  evaluate  the  issues  which  they 
encounter  as  they  discharge  their  duties. 
The  purpose  of  WMAR's  questionnaire 
was  to  gain  independent  opinion  of  the 
challenges  facing  the  community. 

While  the  Senate  schedule  does  not 
permit  too  much  television  time,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  a  number  of 
WMAR-TV  documentaries.  I  particular- 
ly recall  a  public  affairs  program  on  cor- 
rections wnich  WMAR  produced,  aired, 
and  made  available  to  community 
groups.  This  show  was  replayed  at  a 
League  of  Women  Voters  seminar  on  cor- 
rections in  Montgomery  County  earlier 
this  year.  The  program  was  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
jailers  and  the  jailed.  It  was  timely  and 
balanced  and  reflected  the  WMAR  survey 
which  indicated  that  crime  was  the  top 
concern  of  those  polled. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  insight  of  the  sta- 
tion and  its  public  affairs  director,  Dave 
Stickle,  that  WMAR  cameras  were  sent 
behind  the  bars  of  our  prisons  and  jails 
to  talk  with  convicted  prisoners  as  well 
as  those  awaiting  trial.  The  cameras 
showed  the  overcrowded,  understaffed 
institutions   which   lack   adequate    re- 
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COST  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  relat- 
ing to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  and  the  cost  of  the  ssrs- 
tem  which  provides  retirement,  disabil- 
ity, and  survivor  protection  for  about  2.5 
million   Federal   employees   and   their 


families,  and  some  1  million  retired  em- 
ployees and  their  survivors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Ctvil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  25, 1972. 
Hon.  Gale  McGee, 

Chairman,   Committee   on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  A  year  ago  I  reported 
to  you  the  current  status  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  with  respect  to  Its  fl- 
nancing  and  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
effect  of  Public  Law  91-93  enacted  October 
20,  1969.  As  indicated  then,  the  Improved 
retirement  system  financing  established  by 
Public  Law  91-93  continues  to  work  well  and 
the  system  is  in  a  soimd  financial  position. 
I  believe  it  is  important  now  that  we  main- 
tain this  condition.  Events  of  the  past  year 
have  had  their  effect  on  the  system,  and  I 
want  to  give  you  an  updated  report  on  the 
retirement  program  and  some  insights  on 
what  the  future  holds  in  store. 

The  1969  law  fixed  employee  deductions 
and  agency  contributions  at  7%  each.  This 
Income,  totaling  14^0  of  payroll,  approxi- 
mated the  then  estimated  normal  cost  of 
the  retirement  system.  The  Board  of  Actu- 
aries has  since  completed  a  valuation  of  the 
system  as  of  June  30,  1970  which  resulted  in 
an  updated  calculation  of  normal  cost.  In  its 
recent  report  to  us,  copies  of  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  on  May  3,  1972 
the  Board  calctilated  normal  cost  at  12.95%. 
The  reduction  In  normal  cost  of  slightly 
more  than  1%  results  primarily  from  an 
anticipated  higher  rate  of  return  from  re- 
tirement sjrstem  Investments  In  Oovern- 
ment  securities.  The  assumed  Interest  rate  is 
now  5%,  in  contrast  to  the  formerly  assumed 
3.5%  rate. 

Under  this  latest  valuation  at  a  5%  inter- 
est rate,  the  unfunded  UabUity  was  approxi- 
mately $53  billion  as  of  June  30.  1970.  Under 
the  previous  3>4  percent  rate  of  interest,  the 
unfunded  liability  had  been  $64.6  billion  at 
the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1970.  This  liabUlty  is 
subject  to  i>eriodic  increase.  howev«=.<',  be- 
cause Public  Law  91-93  requires  amortiza- 
tion only  of  new  liability  resulting  from 
subsequent  legislation.  Continued  increase 
in  unfunded  liability  will  come  because  of 
commitments  authorized  by  earlier  laws. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  wage  Increases  re- 
sulting from  wage  surveys,  a  process  author- 
ized by  an  earlier  law.  Another  example  Is 
periodic  cost-of-living  increases  for  annui- 
tants, each  1%  at  which  adds  $350  million 
to  the  unfunded  liability,  which  also  stems 
from  an  earlier  law. 

One  major  purpose  of  Public  Law  91-93 
was  to  spread  out  the  impact  of  a  more  ade- 
quate financing  basis  for  the  retirement  pro- 
gram to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sudden  heavy 
payments  to  the  retirement  fund.  Conse- 
quently the  law  provided  that  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  10%  of  the  annual  Interest 
payment  on  unfunded  liability  would  be 
made,  with  progressively  larger  payments  of 
an  additional  10%  increment  per  year  to  be 
made  until  we  reach  100%  of  the  annual 
Interest  payments  needed  each  year  begin- 
ning In  1980.  The  following  statistics  may  be 
helpful  In  understanding  the  effect  of  this 
provision : 

$277  million  was  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Fund  in  1971  as  first  pay- 
ment (10%  of  a  full  annual  payment.) 

$3.65  billion  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Fund  In  1980  and  subsequent  years.  If  one 
assumes  no  changes  in  unfunded  liability 
beyond  1971  (representing  100%  of  the  an- 
nual Interest  payment  achieved  by  adding 
10%  Increments  each  year  after  1971). 

$4.90  billion  would  be  transferred  In  1980 
if  one  asstmies  continuation  of  the  same  rate 
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of  Increase  In  cost-of-living  and  wages  as  oc- 
curred In  calendar  year  1971.  and  the  pay- 
ments would  continue  to  rise  in  each  year 
beyond  1980. 

Interest  payments  would  stabilize  In  1980 
only  If  the  static  assumption  of  the  second 
Illustration  above  proves  correct;  otherwise 
payments  will  Increase  each  year  though 
the  Impact  will  be  particularly  heavy  In  the 
period  up  to  1980  at  which  point  each  pay- 
ment will  represent  a  full  payment  of  annual 
Interest  on  unftinded  liability. 

Government  payments  to  the  fund  will  also 
Increase  to  the  extent  that  additional  legis- 
lation grants  benefits  which  add  to  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  retirement  system.  Added  liabili- 
ties are  created  by  benefit  liberalization,  by 
extending  coverage  to  additional  persons,  or 
by  pay  Increases.  For  example,  every  $1  of  pay 
Increase  creates  an  additional  $1.95  liability 
to  the  retirement  fund.  Public  Law  91-93  re- 
quires that  any  new  liabilities  be  amortized 
by  equal  annual  payments  over  a  30  year 
period.  Since  our  report  to  you  last  year,  a 
postal  salary  Increase  has  been  negotiated, 
and  a  general  schedule  salary  Increase  was 
provided  by  Public  Law  91-210  effective  Jan- 
uary 1 ,  1972.  These,  together  with  the  earlier 
liberalizing  laws  referred  to  in  otir  previous 
report  will  result  In  substantial  Government 
payments  to  the  retirement  fund  over  the 
next  30  years: 

Existing  llablltles  will  require  a  total  pay- 
ment of  $610  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

A  $665  million  yearly  payment  will  be  re- 
quired by  fiscal  year  1973. 

Payments  at  this  level  will  be  required 
through  fiscal  year  1999. 

Further  salary  increases  or  enactment  of 
program  changes  which  create  new  liabilities 
would  add  to  the  size  of  these  annual  pay- 
ments. For  example,  if  one  assumes  the  same 
degree  of  salary  and  benefit  Increases  each 
year  as  occurred  In  calendar  year  1971,  then 
the  required  yearly  pa3rment  would  Increase 
to  about  $1.04  billion  by  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
about  $3.72  billion  by  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  required  pay- 
ments Is  of  concern  because  of  the  rapid 
build-up  which  has  occurred  Just  In  the  few 
years  since  passage  of  Public  Law  91-93: 

$215  million  payment  required  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

$437  million  payment  required  In  fiscal 
year  1971. 

$610  million  payment  required  In  fiscal 
year  1972. 

A  third  source  of  Government  payments 
to  the  retirement  fund  is  the  7%  of  payroll 
contributions  made  by  each  employing  agen- 
cy. These  also  Involve  substantial  sums,  as 
the  following  statistics  show: 

Agency  contributions  totaled  $1.72  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $1.89  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1971. 


By  way  of  Illustration,  assimilng  static 
conditions,  (no  further  Increase  In  work  force 
or  cost  of  living,  and  no  salary  Increases  be- 
yond those  already  enacted  or  agreed  to) 
agency  contributions  would  peak  at  $1.93 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  remain  con- 
stant thereafter. 

If  one  assumes  a  continuation  each  year  of 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  calendar 
year  1971  with  respect  to  increases  In  work 
force,  salary  levels,  and  cost-of-living,  then 
agency  contributions  will  Increase  each  year 
to: 

$2.62  bllUon  by  fiscal  year  1976. 

$3.70  billion  by  fiscal  year  1980. 

$3.96  billion  by  fiscal  year  1981. 

Perhaps  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  the  retirement 
fund  can  be  obtained  If  all  three  of  these 
types  of  Government  contributions  are  added 
together. 

If  one  assumes  no  further  increases  In 
cost-of-living,  salary  levels, "  or  work  force, 
and  no  additional  benefit  liberalizations  be- 
yond 1971,  the  total  Government  contribu- 
tions to  the  retirement  fund  would  be  as 
follows : 

$1.95  billion  in  Fiscal  Tear  1970. 

$4.30  billion  In  Fiscal  Tear  1975. 

$6.25  blUlon  In  Fiscal  Tear  1980. 

By  way  of  contrast,  assuming  a  continua- 
tion each  year  of  the  same  degree  of  In- 
crease In  work  force,  salary  levels,  and  cost 
of  living,  and  the  same  extent  of  benefit 
liberalization  as  occurred  In  calendar  year 
1971,  total  Government  contributions  to  the 
retirement  fund  would  be  about  as  follows: 

$1.95  billion  In  Fiscal  Tear  1970. 

$6.71  billion  In  Fiscal  Tear  1975. 

$12.32  billion  In  Fiscal  Tear  1980. 

Employees  have  an  Interest  in  the  system 
because  of  the  substantial  total  of  their 
contributions,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  bene- 
fits they  will  receive.  Employees  contributed 
$1.74  billion  in  Fiscal  Tear  1970  and  $1.92 
billion  In  Fiscal  Tear  1971.  These  contribu- 
tions will  rise  to  the  same  degree  as  agency 
contributions,  the  amount  of  Increase  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  to  which  we  ex- 
perience further  increases  In  salaries,  work 
force,  or  cost-of-living. 

Annuity  payments,  which  constitute  outgo 
from  the  retirement  fund,  will  continue  to 
increase  for  over  40  years  as  more  and  more 
employees  are  added  to  the  annuitant  rolls. 
An  Increase  will  occur  even  though  no  in- 
creases are  made  in  work  force  level,  as  pres- 
ent employees  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits.  Growth  in  the  total  of  annuity  pay- 
ments under  the  retirement  system  is  illus- 
trated by  these  statistics : 

Payments  in  Fiscal  Tear  1960  totaled  $893 
million. 

Payments  in  Fiscal  Tear  1970  totaled  $2.74 
billion. 


RETIREMENT  FINANCING 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Assuming  static  conditions  beyond  I97i 
(no  fiu-ther  growth  in  work  force,  salary 
levels,  or  cost-of-living,  and  no  further  re- 
tirement program  liberalization)  payments 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1980  would  total  about  $6  1 
billion. 

If  one  assumes  a  continuation  each  year 
of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  calendar 
1971  with  respect  to  Increases  in  work  force, 
salary  levels,  cost  of  living,  and  the  same 
degree  of  program  liberalizations,  then  by 
Fiscal  Tear  1980  annuity  payments  would 
total  about  $9.5  billion. 

In  summary,  in  each  category  of  funds 
associated  with  the  retirement  system — Gov- 
ernment contributions,  employee  contribu- 
tions, and  benefit  payments,  we  are  dealing 
with  large  sums  of  money.  A  more  compre- 
hensive picture  of  retirement  system  financ- 
ing may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  table 
in  Attachment  A.  The  size  of  these  sums  will 
grow  substantially  even  under  static  em- 
ployment conditions  because  of  commit- 
ments provided  by  existing  laws.  We  are  con- 
cerned, as  I  am  sure  you  and  your  fellow 
Committee  members  are,  that  any  further 
proposals  for  retirement  program  changes  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  policy  in  all  other 
areas  of  compensation  for  Federal  employees, 
and  with  full  recognition  of  the  burden  being 
placed  on  the  budget  and  th«  taxpayer. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  total  compensa- 
tion should  be  considered  before  making  a 
decision  to  change  any  part  of  it,  including 
the  retirement  program.  In  comparing  the 
components  offered  by  different  employers, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  indlviduta  parts  of 
the  compensation  package  will  vary  from  one 
employer  to  another.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  recent  comparison  of  supplementary 
compensation  (see  Attachment  B)  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  this 
comparison,  for  example,  considerable  vari- 
ation In  retirement,  health,  and  leave  bene- 
fits exists  between  practices  in  Government 
and  those  of  private  Industry.  We  believe 
such  variations  should  be  expected  as  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  process  of  gearing 
benefits  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  work 
force. 

More  significant,  in  our  Judgment,  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  total  compensation 
package  compares  with  the  total  package  of 
other  employers.  In  this  respect  the  Govern- 
ment has  achieved  approximate  comparabil- 
ity with  industry.  By  carefully  considering 
such  overall  comparisons,  we  can  better 
assure  that  the  cost  of  a  proposed  change  is 
worthy  of  public  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBZKT  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 


Projactedi 


Projecfed  > 


Actual         Fiscal 

fiscal  year  year 

1971  1975 


Fiscal         Fiscal 
year  year 

1980  1975 


Fiscal 
year 


Treasury  transfers  for  Interest  on 

unfunded  liability  and  for  military 

service  credits 277 

30^ year  amortization  payments 437 

Agency  contributions 1,890 


1,706 

665 

1.930 


3.654 

665 

1,930 


1.880 
2,210 
2,624 


4.903 
3.718 
3,697 


Projected  > 


Projected  > 


Actual 

fiscal  year 

1971 


Fiscal 
year 
1975 


Fiscal 
year 
1980 


Fiscal 
year 
1975 


Fiscal 
year 
1980 


Total  Government  cost 2,604  4,301  6,249  6  714  12.318 

Employee  contributions 1,920  1,960  1.960  2,654  3.727 

Annuity  payments 3,024  4,485  6,100  9,300  9,500 

Retirement  fund,  June  30 25,018  37,430  57,690  42,500  121.500 

Unfunded  liability,  June  30 58,616  65,550  67,601  76.100  97,800 


'  Assuming  no  changes  beyond  fiscal  year  1971  in  work  force,  pay.  benefits,  and  cost  of  living. 
'  Assuming  changes  each  year  in  work  force,  pay,  benefits,  and  cost  of  living  at  the  same  rate 


!  experienced  in  calendar  year  1970. 
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BASIC  WAGES  AND  SALARIES,  COMPARISON   FRAME  OF 

PRIVATE  NONFARM  ECONOMY  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT, 

1970 


Compensation  practice 


Expenditures  as  a  percent 
of  basic  wages  and  salaries 

Comparison  Federal 

frame'  Government 2 

January  to  July  1970 

December  to  June 

1970  1971 


Total,  all  supplements  except  pay 
for  overtime,  weekend,  and  holi- 
day work,  and  premium  pay  for 

Shiftvwrrk 26.6  Z7.8 

Pay  for  leave  time  (except  sick 

leave) 8*°  \\-v 

Vacations  and  holidays 8.5  U.O 

Payments  to  funds (')  W 

Payments  to  workers 8.5  u.u 

Vacations 5-3  "i 

Holidays i\  '■■\ 

Civic  and  personal  leave .3  ■& 

Health  and  insurance  programs  • —  6. 3  a.o 

Workmen's  compensation .8  -5 

Sickleave '-l  ^••» 

Life,  accident,  and  health 

insurance J*  '■» 

Retirement  programs 3-1  'U-U 

Social  security  and  railroad 

retirement *-3  •' 

Private  pension  and  retirement 

plans. *-9  9-8 

Unemployment  programs l-»  •' 

Legallv  required  programs .8  .* 

Payments  to  employees .1  •> 

Payments  to  funds .1  v'J 

Nonproduction  bonuses  (including 

awards) •-  * 

Savings andlhrltt  plans •*  0) 

f  I  Data  relate  to  establishments  in  the  United  States,  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  having  the  indicated  minimum  employmerit 
size  in  the  following  industries:  manufacturing  (250);  retail 
trade  (250);  transportation,  communication,  electric,  gas,  and 
sanilaiy  services  (100);  commercial  research  and  development 
laboratories  (100);  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  (50). 

1  Data  provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Office  of 
Management  and   Budget. 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

<  No  such  program  in  the  Federal  Government. 

>  Includes  items  in  addition  to  those  shown  separately. 

Note-  Because  of  rounding  sums  of  individual  items  may  not 
equal  totals.  Published  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  essence 
of  Mr.  Hampton's  letter  is  that  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  is  involved  in 
this  system,  and  that  Congress,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  liquidity  of  the  fund 
as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  and  beneficial  retirement  program 
for  Federal  employees,  must  weigh  care- 
fully the  long-range  implications  of  leg- 
islation affecting  the  status  of  the  fimd. 
I  noticed  in  our  committee  calendar  yes- 
terday that  33  bills  relating  to  retirement 
are  pending  before  the  committee,  al- 
most all  of  which  would  increase  past, 
present,  or  future  benefits,  and  all  of 
which  would  cost  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars.  As  a  politician,  I  favor  them  all; 
as  a  Senator,  I  recognize  that  we  must 
act  with  care  and  foresight. 


PROPOSED  OFFICE   OP   CONSUMER 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  Senators  to  an  in- 
teresting proposal  by  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

He  would  create  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel  at  the  Pay  Board  and  the  Price 
Committee.  Its  job  would  be  to  represent 
consumers  in  those  Pay  Board  and  Price 
Commission  activities  which  could  be 
construed  as  being  anticonsumer. 

I  agree  with  the  spirit  of  this  pro- 
posal. There  is  no  more  anticonsumer 


activity  than  excessive  wage  demands 
and  settlements  which  exceed  gains  in 
productivity  by  manifold  and  obviously 
result  in  higher  prices. 

However,  I  do  see  this  proposal  as  yet 
another  example  of  a  special  interest 
seeking  special  powers  to  challenge  what 
has  previously  been  determined  to  be 
the  public  interest. 

There  seems  to  be  in  this  proposal  a 
great  deal  of  similarity  to  S.  1177  pend- 
ing before  the  (jovemment  Operations 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  to  create 
an  independent  Federal  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency— CPA.  This  bill  (S.  1177) 
would  empower  a  Federal  Consiuner 
Protection  Agency  to  do  essentially  what 
Congressman  Patman's  proposal  would 
do. 

If  this  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
were  in  existence  today,  it  would  be  able 
to  intervene  or  otherwise  participate  in 
the  formal  and  informal  activities  of  the 
Pay  Board,  the  NLRB,  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service,  and  a 
host  of  other  Federal  agencies  which 
relate  to  wage  settlements.  In  addition, 
the  CPA  would  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  agency  decisions  which  it  consi- 
dered inimical  to  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, such  as  excessive  wage  settle- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  for  a 
long  time,  advocated  a  new  labor  policy 
for  this  Nation,  I  suggest  that  while 
both  Representative  Patman's  proposal 
and  S.  1177  do  intend  to  meet  legitimate 
ends,  both  employ  excessive  means  In 
order  t<  do  so. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  profit  from 
our  experience  of  giving  a  narrow  en- 
vironmental viewpoint  the  power  to  im- 
pose its  will  on  the  overall  public  Inter- 
est. In  Tennessee,  for  example,  we  have 
f  oimd  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, a  prime  source  of  low  cost  electrical 
power,  would  virtually  have  to  double 
its  rates  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
maximum  environmental  requirements — 
some  of  which  have  no  relevance  or  even 
benefits. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  the 
Congress  did  not  learn  from  such  experi- 
ence. To  continue  to  grant  important 
special  interests — ^including  those  inter- 
ests which  would  limit  wage  settle- 
ments— the  power  to  impose  their  will 
upon  the  overall  public  interest  is  dan- 
gerous. If  such  a  trend  continues,  I 
can  foresee  the  day  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture when  special  interests  will  bring 
to  a  halt  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  today  carefully 
weigh  all  interests  before  acting  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  the  majority  inter- 
est of  the  public  at  large. 


cxvni- 
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WILL  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT  RAISE 
MILITARY  COSTS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
movers  and  shakers  of  the  military  in- 
dustrial complex  have  their  way,  the 
military  savings  from  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement — SALT— will  be  as 
fleeting  as  the  peace  dividend. 

The  Pentagon  and  their  allies  are  al- 
ready insisting  that  the  SALT  Pact  will 
raise  rather  than  lower  U.S.  strategic 


costs.  They  are  pressing  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram for  ULMS,  pushing  the  antiquated 
B-1  bomber,  pressing  for  hard-site  Min- 
utemen,  and  a  step-up  in  our  massive 
strategic  deterrent. 

The  opponents  of  SALT  are  already 
falsely  claiming  that  it  provides  for  U.S. 
inferiority  to  the  Soviets.  This  is  a  myth 
and  entirely  untrue.  But  it  is  based  on  the 
simplistic  view  that  because  the  pact 
freezes  our  land-based  missiles  at  1,054 
and  the  Soviets  at  1,618,  and  allows  us 
710  sub  missiles  compared  with  the  So- 
viets 950,  the  United  States  will  soon  fall 
behind.  Using  those  facts  the  big  military 
spenders  will  insist  that  we  step  up  U.S. 
strategic  spending  instead  of  working  to 
reduce  it  as  our  superiority  justifies. 

While  the  figures  for  missiles,  or 
laimchers,  are  correct,  they  are  nonethe- 
less highly  misleading  in  depicting  the 
balance  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weaponry.  They  overlook  a  host 
of  factors,  aU  of  which  are  highly  favor- 
able to  the  United  States.  Among  them 
are  these: 

As  of  June  30,  1972,  the  United  States 
will  have  5,700  force  loadings — which  is  a 
targeted  nuclear  weapon — while  the  So- 
viets have  only  2,500.  In  the  last  year  we 
have  1,000  while  the  Soviets  have  added 
only  400. 

Oiu"  missiles  are  MIRVed.  The  Soviets 
have  not  even  tested  a  MIRV'd  missile. 
Thus  some  550  of  our  1,054  land  based 
missiles  carry  three  independently  tar- 
geted nuclear  weapons,  each  of  which  is 
10  times  more  powerful  than  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb.  Under  the  agreement  we 
could  MIRV  the  remaining  450. 

Soon  31  of  our  Poseidon  subs  will  carry 
16  launchers  each  with  10  independently 
targeted  weapons.  This  will  give  us  4,960 
such  weapons  on  our  Pcxseidon  subma- 
rines alone  in  the  near  future.  At  least 
another  10  boats  could  also  be  converted. 
We  have  531  heavy  bombers — not 
counted  in  the  equation — to  the  Soviets 
130.  Our  bombers  can  carry  an  average  of 
three  warheads  each  and  can  carry  up  to 
a  20 -megaton  weapon. 

In  addition  we  have  3,000  to  4,000  nu- 
clear weapons  which  can  be  delivered  on 
the  Soviet  Union  by  tactical  aircraft.  The 
Russians  have  no  comparable  capability. 
Like  our  land-based  missiles,  our  sub 
missiles  are  far  more  accurate  than  the 
Soviets.  In  addition  our  subs  have  longer 
on-station  time,  are  quieter,  more  sophis- 
ticated, have  longer  range  missiles,  have 
better  trained  crews,  have  fewer  geo- 
graphical operating  restrictions,  and  im- 
like  the  Soviet  subs,  have  never  been 
tracked  by  the  enemy. 

The  Russians  do  not  have  and  will  not 
have  in  the  foreseeable  future  a  "first 
strike  capability."  Our  deterrent  is  se- 
cure. Only  by  failing  to  acknowledge  our 
invulnerable  submarine  deterrent  can  the 
denigrators  of  American  strength  even 
suggest  that  our  deterrent  is  vulnerable. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  SALT  agree- 
ment is  in  our  vital  interests  and  should 
make  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
make  considerable  savings  in  our  strate- 
gic arsenal. 

But  those  Intent  on  downgrading  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  United  States 
are  already  at  work  crying  "wolf"  and 
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insisting  that  we  rush  ahead  to  spend 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  based  on  omis- 
sions of  fact  and  misleading  interpreta- 
tions of  our  power 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  DAY  OP 
MOURNING  BY  AMERICANS  OP 
LnHUANIAN  BACKGROUND 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  lest  we 
forget  the  nature  of  the  regime  we  have 
been  dealing  nith  at  the  simunlt.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  call  is- 
sued last  week  by  Vytautas  Voltertas, 
president  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lithuanian-American  Com- 
munity of  the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Voltertas  has  proposed  a  national 
day  of  mourning  and  prayer  for  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  background  as  a  show 
of  support  for  those  who  have  been  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  the  Lithuanian  city  of 
Kaimas.  There  rioting  has  been  taking 
place  to  protest  the  continuing  Soviet 
suppression  of  religious  and  political 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  2  million  Lithuanian- 
Americans  are  expected  to  recognize 
June  15  as  a  day  of  mourning  and  prayer 
for  those  who  cannot  escape  the  brutal 
reality  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY  AND 
AMERICAN  POW'S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  continues  to  stand  apart 
from  the  75  nations  who  have  adopted 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  Genocide. 
Many  of  those  who  oppose  this  treaty  do 
so  not  from  fear  that  the  United  States 
will  violate  it,  but  from  fear  that  we  will 
be  wrongly  accused  of  violation.  It  has 
been  suggested,  for  example,  that  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  would  be  charged 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  with  acts  of 
genocide,  and  put  to  trial.  Such  charges 
would,  of  course,  be  grossly  and  trans- 
parently false.  Genocide  Is  carefully  de- 
fined in  the  treaty  and  includes  only 
specified  acts  "committed  with  intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as 
such."  America's  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, however  regrettable,  is  clearly  not 
subject  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Even  so,  what  worries  some  opponents 
of  this  treaty  is  the  possibility  that  it 
would  be  falsely  construed  and  applied 
unjustly  to  American  prisoners  of  war. 
But,  as  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  last  year  concluded : 

Ratification  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention 
wovUd  not  alter  the  situation  of  American 
military  forces  In  peace  or  war  in  any  way 
or  create  any  new  hazard  for  them.  It  la  re- 
ality that  American  prisoners  of  war  In 
NOTth  Vietnam  could  be  charged  by  the  Ha- 
noi government  for  war  crimes  or  genocldal 
acta  or  whatever  other  trumped-up  charges 
£[anol  wishes  to  make.  Their  peril  will  not  be 
Increased  by  approval  of  this  convention 
while  perU  may  be  avoided  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions by  ratification  of  the  convention. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  The 
possibility  that  the  treaty  would  be 
wrongly  Invoked  adds  no  danger  to  the 


ever-present  possibility  that  existing 
treaties  and  laws  will  be  wrongly  in- 
voked. With  this  treaty  or  without  it, 
there  is  no  airtight  guarantee  that  all  na- 
tions will  show  a  perfect  regard  for  jus- 
tice in  their  dealings  with  other  nations. 
But  our  adoption  of  the  Oenovide  Con- 
vention would  contribute  much  to  a 
world  order  based  on  a  universally  ac- 
cepted and  legally  recognized  respect  for 
human  rights. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
ratify  the  treaty  without  f luther  delay. 


NATIONAL  CHAMBER  SUPPORTS 
NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators the  strong  support  being  given 
the  proposed  Department  of  Commimity 
Development  by  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  its  May  4  Congressional 
Action  Bulletin.  The  national  chamber's 
support  comes  at  a  key  moment.  The 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  reported  an  excellent  De- 
partment of  Conunimlty  Development 
bill,  and  under  the  strong  leadershp  of  its 
chairman.  Representative  Chet  Holi- 
FZELD,  the  committee  plans  for  floor  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  during  June.  I  look  for- 
ward to  companion  action  by  the  Senate 
this  year  as  well;  and  the  chamber's  sup- 
port, along  with  the  support  of  many 
other  organizations,  will  be  vital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(x>rd, 
as  follows: 

DEPAHTIIZNT     op     COMMUIOTT     Dkvxlopment 

What's  at  Issue:  The  Immediate  Issue  is 
whether  to  create  a  new  Department  of  Com- 
munity Develc^ment.  The  basic  Issue  Is 
whether  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
Executive  Branch  management  of  Federal 
programs  by  Improving  the  organizational 
structure  of  departments  and  agencies  .  .  . 
or  to  continue  present  obsolescent  organiza- 
tion of  some  departments  with  accumulated 
overlap,  duplication,  and  frictions  of  compet- 
ing programs. 

Why  important:  Sometimes  aa  many  as 
10  Cabinet-level  departments  and  15  or  more 
agencies  have  programs  devoted  essentially 
to  the  same  general  area  of  activity,  but  there 
is  no  coordination  and  over-all  management 
of  related  activities.  Result:  failure  to  solve 
priority  problems  even  though  aggregate  of 
Federal  spending  In  some  areas  is  enor- 
mous .  .  .  slow  action  resulting  from  attempts 
at  coordination  among  departments  and 
agencies  .  . .  confusion  among  State  and  local 
governments  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  avail- 
able Federal  programs  .  .  .  waste  of  scarce  tax 
dollars. 

Major  proposal : 

H.R.  6962  is  one  of  four  major  proposals 
to  create  new  departments  organized  along 
functional  lines,  and  Is  the  first  one,  ap- 
parently, that  will  come  to  the  House  floor 
for  a  vote.  It  would  consolidate  in  one 
Cabinet-level  department  logical  groupings  of 
existing  urban  and  rural  development  pro- 
grams. Programs  providing  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
Institutions  would  constitute  one  group. 
Federal   grants  for  planning   and   manage- 


ment. .  .  .  programs  to  assist  community 
development . . .  aids  to  the  poor  and  minority 
groups . . .  Model  Cities . . .  and  disaster  assist- 
ance would  be  Included  in  this  category. 

A  second  group  would  consist  of  assistance 
for  community  physical  development  .  . 
including  programs  for  urban  renewal  .  .  . 
water  and  waste  disposal,  open  space  .  . 
regional  economic  development  .  .  .  and  rural 
electric  and  telephone  facilities.  Community 
transportation  programs.  Including  mass 
transportation  and  highway  develt^ment, 
would  be  linked  to  focus  on  providing  bal- 
anced community  and  areawlde  ground 
transportation  .  .  .  Housing  loans,  housing 
grants,  mortgage  Insurance,  and  subsidy 
contracting  would  be  more  closely  related 
to  the  mangement  and  disposition  of  exist- 
ing Federal  housing  facilities. 

The  Department  would  be  organized  to  pro- 
vide national-level  leadership,  coordination 
through  administrators  who  head  groupings 
of  related  functions  ...  to  provide  local-level 
program  leadership,  coordination  through 
decentralization  of  operations  to  regional 
directors. 

Chamber  position : 

Supports  H.R.  6962,  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development.  A  need 
exists  for  thoroughgoing  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  Improve  service  In  the  trans- 
action of  Federal  business.  Eliminating 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  services  and 
activities,  and  the  consolidation  of  functions 
contribute  to  Improved  management  and 
efficient  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Congressional  status: 

HJl.  6962  could  be  reported  to  the  House 
floor  in  mid-May.  Comprehensive  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Mili- 
tary Operations  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  were  conducted  dur- 
ing March  and  April.  Senate  hearings  are 
being  held  on  a  companion  bill,  S.  1430. 

StrpPOBT  BT  SECRETARY  ROMNEY — HOCTSING  AND 
TTKBAM  DEVELOPJCENT 

Population  growth,  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  have  combined  to  place  heavy 
strain  on  existing  public  institutions.  The 
response  of  the  Federal  government  to  these 
developments  has  been  haphazard.  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  been  organized 
around  service  to  special  Interests  and  nar- 
row constituencies.  Program  administration 
has  been  fragmented,  and  few  effective  co- 
ordinating mechanisms  below  the  President 
and  outside  the  White  House  have  been 
created.  New  Federal  responsibilities  have 
been  tacked  on  to  the  old  Federal  structure, 
and  new  special  purpose  agencies  created  to 
flU  In  the  cracks  or  even  to  compete  with 
existing  agencies. 

For  example:  There  are  four  major  Federal 
programs  of  assistance  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  and  eight  smaller  programs,  divided 
among  seven  different  agencies.  Communi- 
ties are  frequently  eligible  for  two  or  more 
of  these  water  and  sewer  programs.  Project- 
by-project  joint  funding  arrangements  and 
mviltlple  applications  for  islngle  projects  are 
common. 

The  present  structure  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  address 
the  major  problems  of  the  nation. 

The  problem,  I  believe.  Is  not  caused  by 
the  size  of  e.xlsting  Federal  departments.  As 
former  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  pointed 
out,  "We  are  stuck  with  bigness.  .  .  .  The 
crucial  question  is  how  we  manage  bigness, 
how  we  devolve  authority  to  lower  levels, 
how  we  force  our  big  Institutions  to  remain 
responsive,  how  we  prevent  them  from 
smothering  individuality  and  creativity." 

This  consolidation  wotdd  draw  together, 
under  one  roof  and  under  one  Secretary, 
similar  programs,  so  that  related  programs 
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could  function  Jointly  In  planning  and  exe- 
cution. Such  a  restructuring  would  simplify 
program  coordination  and  make  it  possible 
to  establish  clear  points  of  authority  and 
accouhtablllty — below  the  President,  him- 
self— in  program  management. 

The  new  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment would  have  the  tools  to  respond — 
In  a  coordinated  manner — to  comprehensive 
community  improvement  programs,  based  on 
local  needs  and  priorities.  A  single  Federal 
department  would  administer  the  major  Fed- 
eral programs  of  assistance  for  the  physical 
and  institutional  development  of  States  and 
local  communities.  A  single  Federal  depart- 
ment would  administer  assistance  for 
strengthening  State  and  local  governmental 
processes. 

SOPPORT   BY    SECRETARY    VOLPE 

TRANSPORTATION 

Many  of  the  ofllcials  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  have  partici- 
pated In  the  studies  and  the  preparation 
of  the  materials  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  the  President's  proposals.  We  believe  that 
the  Program  presents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  make  a  substantial  improvement  In  the 
operation  of  the  domestic  side  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
we  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

The  disposition  of  Federal  transportation 
fimctions  under  the  President's  Depart- 
mental Reorganization  Program  can  best 
be  understood  by  keeping  in  mind  the  over- 
all purposes  of  the  reorganization;  to  over- 
come the  increasing  fragmentation  of  re- 
lated Federal  program^  among  the  various 
departments  and  agencies,  and  to  organize 
these  programs  around  their  essential  objec- 
tives and  goals. 

We  are  confident  that  the  proposed  trans- 
fers .  .  .  place  transportation  programs 
where  they  can  most  effectively  contribute 
to  the  resolution  of  the  serious  problems 
facing  our  communities — both  urban  and 
rural — today.  To  those  who  ask  why,  when 
only  a  shorx  time  ago  wc  were  \irging  the 
consolidation  of  transportation  resources 
into  a  single  department,  we  now  urge  their 
division,  I  would  make  three  points: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  a  wise  and  necessary 
move,  taking  Into  account  the  dispersion  of 
transportation  programs  and  the  depart- 
mental structure  which  prevailed  In  1966. 
Even  though  the  Department  did  not,  and 
still  does  not.  Include  all  of  the  transporta- 
tion agencies  it  should,  it  has  made  substan- 
tial gains  in  developing  an  Intelligent  and 
consistent  Federal  policy  regarding  all  modes 
of  transportation. 

(2)  In  recommending  the  division  of  the 
functions  of  the  present  Department,  I  am 
not  advocating  a  return  to  the  situation  that 
existed  before  the  Department  was  estab- 
lished, when  the  functions  were  distributed 
among  agencies  and  departments  without 
any  consistency  or  overall  purpose.  I  am 
supporting  a  division  of  tranBp<»rtation 
functions  essentlaUy  between  two  depart- 
ments based  on  their  primarily  national 
versus  predominantly  local  orientations.  .  .  . 

(3)  When  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  established  the  President's  Depart- 
mental Reorganization  Program,  was  not 
available.  If  it  had  been,  I  believe  the  con- 
solidation and  disposition  of  transportation 
functions  woiild  be  essentlaUy  as  we  now 
recommend. 

SUPPORT   BY   SECRETARY   BXTIZ — ^ACRICDI.TnSK 

I  fuUy  support  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan,  particularly  the  realignment  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  programs 
which  have  only  Indirect  bearing  on  the 
needs  of  the  farmer. 

The  new  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
proposed  by  the  President  will  be  a  viable 
organization,  able  to  concentrate  Its  total 


resources  on  improving  the  Income  of  our 
farmers  and  assuring  a  continuing  abun- 
dance of  food  for  the  American  people. 

Establishing  a  department  of  Community 
Development  will  permit  the  development  of 
rural  communities  and  bringing  social  and 
economic  opportunities  to  Rural  Americans 
at  a  faster  pace  than  has  been  possible  under 
the  present  Federal  departmental  structure. 

The  present  alignment  of  Departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Federal  orgsoilzatlonal  struc- 
txire  is  antiquated.  It  encourages  wasteful 
duplication  of  services,  and  competition 
among  bureaucracies.  It  results  in  confusion 
among  those  Individuals  and  communities 
seeking  assistance  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  clearest  example  of  this  state  of  affairs 
Is  perhaps  my  job,  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. When  I  was  sworn  in  by  the  President 
my  principal  charge  was  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Americaji  agriculture,  specifically  ...  to 
Insure  that  farm  ircome  Improves  and  .  .  . 
that  food  production  is  adequate  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Yet  vmder  the  present  administration 
structure,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
responsibility  for  a  variety  of  programs  that 
have  nearly  parallel  counterparts  in  other 
departments  of  government.  The  Secretary 
Is.  among  other  things,  responsible  for: 

managing  programs  directed  at  developing 
rural  communities,  including  those  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  programs 
which  have  their  counterparts  among  those 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Transportation,  and  others- 
more  effective  in  a  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development. 

managing  the  national  resource  utilization 
and  conservation  programs  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service — or- 
ganizations that  paraUel  those  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  AEC — more  appropriate  for  a  De- 
partment of  National  Resources. 

managing  the  varied  and  very  extensive 
food  assistance  programs — activities  which 
are  Intended  to  help  persons  in  need,  as  are 
the  programs  of  HEW,  CEO,  and  other  social 
welfare  agencies — more  in  keeping  with  a 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

StrpPORT    BY    SECRETARY    CONNALLY — TREASURY 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Exec- 
utive Organization,  which  intensh-ely  stud- 
led  the  organization  of  the  domestic  depart- 
ments and  made  the  recommendations  on 
which  much  of  the  current  reorganization 
plan  is  based.  We  found,  in  our  review,  as 
has  other  commissions  and  task  forces  which 
had  preceded  us,  that  our  departments  were 
simply  not  organized  or  equipped  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  before  us.  No- 
where was  this  clearer  than  In  the  vital  area 
of  assisting  communities — urban,  subxu-ban 
and  rural — in  their  development  as  whole- 
some, viable  places  In  which  to  work  and 
live.  The  existing  picture  Is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  departments  providing  piecemeal, 
overlapping,  poorly  coordinated  support  to 
physical  and  institutional  development 
within  oiu'  communities.  The  origins  of  this 
situation  go  back  to  the  way  our  depart- 
ments have  evolved  over  the  past  century, 
with  their  concern  over  clientele,  over  means 
Instead  of  ends,  and  over  jurisdiction  in  the 
face  of  competing  agencies.  We  have  learned 
the  hard  way,  and  the  case  for  reorganization 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

We  cannot  charge  one  department  with 
housing  and  community  planning  and  an- 
other with  highway  programs.  We  cannot 
organize  around  arbitrary  distinctions  be- 
tween large  and  small  towns.  And  we  cannot 
expect  three  or  four  agencies  to  be  effective 
In  providing  virtually  the  same  assistance 


for  sewage  treatment  and  other  community 
facilities. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  have  done  poorly  in  helping  State 
and  local  governments  Improve  their  capa- 
bUlty  for  planning  and  management  because 
of  the  Federal  disarray.  Agencies  at  the  State 
and  local  level  now  have  to  work  with  too 
many  Federal  agencies,  and  It  Is  often  close 
to  impossible  for  them  to  secure  prompt  .  .  . 
action  in  meeting  their  needs. 

Virtually  every  significant  event  involving 
highways  In  the  past  year  has  served  to  make 
clear  the  jeopardy  In  which  our  highway 
programs  have  been  placed  as  a  result  of 
the  rising  concern  with  their  Impact  on  com- 
munities and  their  environment.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  their  are  still  those  who  contend 
that  we  can  build  highways  and  then  let 
communities  emerge  willy-nilly  around  them. 
This  is  thinking  out  of  the  past.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  provide  needed  highways, 
future  progress  must  take  place  within  the 
department  best  able  to  assure  that  Federal 
highway  programs  contribute  to  balanced, 
attractive  and  coordinated  community  de- 
velopment. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  SPACE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-568,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration was  created  in  1958.  In  a  short 
span  of  14  years  this  agency  has  effected 
great  changes  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology  and  has  advanced  this  Nation 
to  a  position  of  superiority  in  that  area. 
Besides  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  sent  men  to  the  moon, 
there  have  been  numerous  other  accom- 
plishments made  by  NASA  in  fields  un- 
related, or  only  slightly  related,  to  the 
space  industry. 

Let  me  just  highlight  a  few. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  alone,  a  prime 
beneficiary,  NASA  has  been  able  to  lend 
to  that  science  information  from  its  data 
bank  of  great  significance  and  help  to 
new  bom  infants;  quadriplegics;  stroke 
victims;  the  deaf  and  blind;  those  who 
are  paralyzed;  have  ulcers,  those  with 
kidney  and  bladder  difficulties;  bum  vic- 
tims, and  more.  These  people  have  been 
aided  by  highly  scientific  devices  which 
can  monitor  and  detect  brain  waves,  tem- 
perature, fluid  levels,  air  flow,  movement, 
pulse,  and  light.  With  this  type  of  infor- 
mation a  doctor  or  attendant  can  know 
when  breathing  ceases  in  a  patient  in  an- 
other room,  or  the  blind  can  turn  off 
lights  with  the  help  of  an  acoustic  signal 
which  alerts  that  person  to  the  light. 
Heart  transplant  patients  can  be  moni- 
tored by  an  instnmient  which  relays 
heart  reaction  to  a  normal  day's  activi- 
ties, and  the  paralyzed  can  summon  a 
niu-se  with  the  assistance  of  an  electro- 
optical  system  which  determines  fluid 
levels  In  the  eye.  New  lightweight  ma- 
terials have  been  developed  to  replace 
steel  used  in  leg  braces,  and  brain  waves 
can  be  monitored  to  determine  hearing 
disabilities  in  small  children.  In  addition 
to  the  obvious  medical  benefits  of  these 
NASA  contributions,  the  economic  ad- 
vantages have  been  great. 

But,  there  Is  more. 

With  technology  acquired  through  the 
space  program  thousands  of  lives  have 
been  saved  thanks  to  the  early  detec- 
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tion  of  harricanes.  We  also  have  equip- 
ment which  can  recognize  and  predict 
earthquakes,  volcanic  activity,  mineral 
deposits,  and  weather  changes  up  to  48 
hours  in  advance. 

The  business  and  industrial  commu- 
nity has  also  benefited  by  making  use 
of  NASA's  data  bank  which  is  made 
available  to  them  by  NASA  through  in- 
formal and  formal  procedures. 

For  the  agricultural  community 
NASA  has  developed  the  earth  resources 
satellite  program  which,  by  continuous 
suneillance.  can  inform  a  farmer  about 
the  condition  of  his  crop  and,  therefore, 
assess  its  probable  yield.  The  satellite 
can  also  detect  plant  disease  which  is 
of  considerable  destruction  to  the 
farmer.  This  program  is  expected  to 
produce  similar  results  for  the  U.S. 
forest  ser\'ice. 

In  the  area  of  communications  NASA 
has  supplied  us  with  the  satellite  which 
allows  us  to  view  live  broadcasts  from 
foreign  coimtries.  This  is  how  we  were 
able  to  follow  the  up-to-the-minute 
activities  of  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
in  both  China  and  on  their  recent  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

New  fabrics  for  the  consimier  have 
been  made  available  which  include 
lightweight  blankets,  sleeping  bags, 
sportsmen's  apparel,  and  other  appli- 
cations are  being  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  products  as  bedcovers, 
draperies,  tents,  and  awnings.  With 
knowledge  acquired  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  heat  transfer,  NASA  has  origi- 
nated a  cooking  pin  which  permits  the 
highly  efficient  cooking  of  roasts  and 
other  meats  by  heating  from  the  inside 
out.  Nutritional  research  has  been  ex- 
panded so  that  quick  energy  foods  and 
highly  nutritional  foodstuffs  have  been 
devised. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  control, 
besides  the  aforementioned  weather 
predicting  expansion,  NASA  projects 
have  made  achievements  in  the  control 
of  airplane  engine  emissions  and  air- 
craft noise.  Underwater  cameras  have 
been  invented  which  are  capable  of 
clicking  off  one  frame  an  hour  for  more 
than  10  days  unattended  to  take  pictiu-es 
of  algae.  This,  of  course,  is  a  program 
which  has  been  and  can  be  expanded  to 
bring  about  other  beneficial  results. 
Means  for  detecting  the  size  of  oil  slicks 
via  sensing  tools  is  another  accomplish- 
ment of  the  NASA  research  program. 

In  the  futxu*  the  NASA  data  bank  will 
no  doubt  provide  additional  worthwhile 
information  for  the  American  people  and 
the  world. 

Last  week  the  President  announced  the 
formation  of  a  joint  agreement  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
whereby  our  two  coimtries  will  cooper- 
ate to  achieve  improvements  in  the  exist- 
ing exchange  of  weather  satellite  data; 
cooperation  to  advance  weather  research 
from  space;  the  development  of  a  global 
meteorological  sounding  rocket  network 
with  the  collaboration  of  other  countries; 
efforts  to  advance  the  techniques  of  sur- 
veying the  natural  environment  from 
space;  exchanges  on  data  and  future  sci- 
entific objectives  for  near-earth,  lunar 
and    planetary    exploration;    and    ex- 


changes on  space  biology  and  medicine. 
In  addition,  plans  have  been  made  to 
launch  a  two-stage  Ac>ollo  Sattun  rocket 
from  Cape  Kennedy  in  1975.  The  essen- 
tial purpose  of  this  mission  will  be  to 
develop  rescue  capability  in  the  future. 

At  this  point  the  United  States  is  far 
ahead  of  other  nations  in  its  space  efforts 
and  this  superiority  is  only  tentative.  We 
must  look  to  the  future  when  our  depend- 
ence upon  and  co<veration  with  nations 
will  be  necessary  and  more  productive. 
At  present  we  are  working  with  more 
than  70  other  countries  In  our  space  pro- 
gram and  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  lead- 
ers in  the  field,  should  unite  in  order  to 
coordinate  knowledge,  resources,  and  tal- 
ent. The  cost  of  the  mission  described 
earlier  could  run  as  high  as  $300  million 
for  one  country,  but  with  a  combined  ef- 
fort costs  will  be  significantly  reduced. 
This  is  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  space  program. 

I  congratulate  NASA  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  decision  for  a  new  partner- 
ship in  space  exploration  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  am  hopeful  that  oiu-  two 
nations  can  begin  to  develop  greater  un- 
derstanding and  a  more  cooperative  dis- 
position. Nations  everywhere  mijst  begin 
to  recognize  that  it  Is  only  through  mu- 
tual Interdependence  that  this  world  can 
exist  peacefully  for  many  tomorrows  to 
come.  Our  goals  must  be  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  man  on  earth. 

As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 

The  law  of  life  should  not  be  the  competi- 
tion of  acquisitiveness,  but  the  cooperation, 
the  good  of  each  contributing  to  the  good  of 
all. 


PRESERVATION  OP  LOWER  ST. 
CROIX  RIVER 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  S. 
1928,  the  bill  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  and  I  introduced  to 
preserve  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  as  a 
national  scenic  and  recreational  river- 
way. 

MIrmesota  and  Wisconsin  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  the  hearing  unani- 
mously lu-ged  Congress  to  pass  S.  1928, 
and  thereby  protect  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
from  the  impending  danger  of  uncon- 
trolled commercial  development.  Testi- 
mony was  offered  in  support  of  the  bill 
by  representatives  of  both  State  Gover- 
nors, local  government  officials,  property 
owners,  and  conservation  groups. 

In  speaking  before  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Mondale  presented  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  many  reasons  why  Fed- 
eral protection  is  essential  for  the  Lower 
St.  Croix  River  to  retain  Its  unspoiled 
natural  character.  The  MIrmesota  Sen- 
ator also  explained  the  strong  Federal 
Interest  in  saving  this  nationally  Impor- 
tant scenic  and  recreational  asset. 

I  believe  It  Is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Senate  should  move  swiftly  to  approve  S. 
1928.  Upon  reading  Senator  Mondale's 
testimony,  I  believe  that  Senators  will 
reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  Senator  Mondale's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remabks  Bt  Sematob  Walter  F.  Mondaue 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  deep  gratitxide 
felt  by  people  from  stuiwater.  Marine  and 
every  Minnesota  community  for  your  con- 
cern to  preserve  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Committee  had  an 
opportiuilty  to  visit  the  river  valley  last  fall 
and  to  gain  assurance  that  your  efforts  to 
save  It  are  fully  deserved. 

The  qualifications  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
for  addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
system  are  Tindlsputed.  At  the  hearing  last 
October  you  heard  local  residents,  govern- 
ment officials  and  conservation  groups  re- 
peatly  call  for  Federal  action  to  protect  the 
river. 

Perhaps  an  Incident,  recently  descriljed  to 
me  by  a  longtime  valley  resident,  would  help 
the  Committee  understand  the  Inunedlate 
danger  posed  by  commercial  exploitation  to 
the  natural  Integrity  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix. 

It  is  an  account  of  what  happened  to  a 
Mlnnesotan  who  owns  a  300  acre  farm  along 
the  river's  edge.  The  land  he  farms  was 
first  cleared  by  his  father,  who  built,  with 
his  father,  who  built,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  home  In  which  his  son  and  famUy  still 
live.  Not  long  ago,  the  farmer  was  visited  by 
a  specTilator,  eager  to  purchase  choice  river- 
front acreage.  Naturally,  the  farmer  did  not 
want  to  sell  his  home  or  the  land  where  bis 
chUdren  can  swim  and  fish  without  fear  of 
pollutants,  restrictions  and  other  hazards 
of  congested  urban  life. 

When  the  speculator  Inquired  about  the 
price  of  the  property,  the  farmer  replied  he 
would  never  sell  at  any  price.  Pushing  for 
an  opening,  the  speciUator  insisted  there 
must  be  some  figure  the  farmer  would  ac- 
cept. 

"How  about  a  miUion  dollars?"  the  farmer 
answered  jokingly. 

"The  speculator  paused  for  a  minute,  then 
said,  "I'll  talk  with  my  acountant  tomor- 
row." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  uncontrolled 
development  destroy  every  other  scenic  river 
near  metropolitan  areas  in  this  country. 
After  the  first  quick  profits,  the  attraction 
of  unspoiled  natural  beauty  fades  with  each 
new  high-rise  development.  Ultimately,  both 
the  original  natural  values  and  the  Inflated 
speculative  prices  bottom  out.  Almost  over- 
night a  breathtaking  scenic  attraction  is 
transformed  into  a  polluted,  over-crowded, 
and  painful  reminder  of  oxa  misplaced 
values  and  our  lack  of  foresight. 

Incredibly,  the  farmer  in  the  story  I  just 
described  to  you  did  not  sell  for  a  million 
dollar  profit.  I  think  his  determination  is  a 
concrete  Indication  of  just  how  priceless  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  Is  to  the  people  who  have 
known  and  loved  It. 

The  Senate  recognized  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  eight  years 
ago,  when  we  passed  a  bill  to  create  the  St. 
Croix  National  Scenic  Rlverway.  Again  in 
1967,  protection  for  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
was  provided  under  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  Unfortunately,  the  House  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  Lower  St.  Croix,  but  In  conference 
committee  on  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
bUl,  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  to  provide 
for  a  detaUed  study  of  the  suitability  of 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  for  addition  to  the 
system. 

The  study  required  by  the  1968  law  was 
completed  last  October.  Its  major  findings 
were  that  the  Lower  St.  Croix  meets  every 
criteria  for  designation  as  a  National  Scenic 
and    Recreational    Rlverway,    and    that    it 
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should  be  protected  for  future  generations 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

Abundant  evidence  has  been  supplied  to 
the  Committee  of  how  perfectly  the  Lower 
St.  Croix  meets  the  criteria  for  recognition 
spelled  out  in  the  1968  Act.  There  are  out- 
standing geologic  formations  like  the  Dalles 
and  nearby  unique  rock  configurations. 
Spectacular,  richly  varied  scenery  extends 
from  Taylor's  Falls  downstream  to  Prescott. 
Ancient  Indian  cultures  .  .  .  legendary  voy- 
ageurs  .  .  .  sawmUls  .  .  .  paddle-wheelers  .  .  . 
the  birth  of  Minnesota  as  a  State,  all  are 
intimately  bound  In  the  history  of  this 
magnificent  river. 

Today,  the  Lower  St.  Croix  Is  best  known 
as  the  last  remaining  unspoiled  recreational 
river  near  a  major  metropolitan  area.  Its  pop- 
ularity among  vacationers  has  grown  steadUy 
and  continues  to  climb  past  the  peak  1.7 
million  visitor  days  recorded  In  1970.  Boat- 
ing enthusiasts  are  drawn  by  the  pleasant, 
natural  setting.  Sportsmen  are  drawn  by  the 
abundance  of  fish  and  game.  Hikers,  camp- 
ers ..  .  millions  are  drawn  by  the  unsur- 
passed beauty  of  the  valley.  They  come  from 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Iowa.  Many 
come  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Remarkably,  this  river  has  maintained  Its 
natural  character  despite  its  proximity  to 
the  more  than  two  mlUlon  residents  of  the 
Twin  Cities  and  surrounding  region.  But  with 
visitor  use  Increasing  each  year,  and  with 
mounting  pressure  for  commercial  develop- 
ment, local  residents  and  public  officials  are 
convinced  of  the  Immediate  need  to  protect 
the  river — before  it  Is  too  late. 

The  altwnative  is  all  too  famUlar — water 
fouled  by  sewage,  air  blackened  by  indiis- 
trlal  fumes,  a  countryside  violated  with  con- 
crete, asphalt  and  neon. 

Plans  for  commercial  development  of  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  are  now  on  the  drawing 
boards.  In  some  cases,  only  swift  Congres- 
sional action  wUl  prevent  plan  Implementa- 
tion by  late  sprmg  or  early  summer. 

Multl-mllllon  dollar  housing  complexes 
.  .  .  thousands  of  cllff-dwelUng  units  along 
the  river's  edge  .  .  .  these  are  not  pipe 
dreams.  Architectural  designs  already  exist, 
and  developers  await  only  a  sign  that  Wash- 
ington doesn't  care.  Let's  take  a  closer  look 
at  some  of  these  developments  .  .  . 

One,  called  Sunnyslde-on-the-St.  Croix, 
costing  roughly  $3.5  million,  would  be  com- 
prised of  160  townhouses  and  apartments 
right  on  the  riverfront.  This  proposal  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Oak  Park  Heights  village 
council.  Another,  a  $50  million  housing  com- 
plex promoted  by  Calder  Corporation,  would 
construct  bluff  top  terraced  apartments  and 
twelve  story  high-rises  at  Hudson,  Wisconsin. 
If  plans  are  approved,  developers  contem- 
plate a  population  of  3,000  people. 

Yet  another  proposal  has  Just  come  to 
the  attention  of  public  officials  In  the  val- 
ley. This  project  Involves  200  acres  of  land 
Just  north  of  StUlwater  lining  a  spectacular 
gorge  carved  by  the  river.  Developers  are 
plotting  the  area  into  a  subdivision  of  houses 
which  would  be  built  right  on  top  or  into 
the  side  of  the  bluff. 

But  the  project  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential Impact  on  the  river  is  sponsored  by 
the  Cottonwood  Land  Company.  A  recent 
newspaper  account  of  this  project  drives 
home  the  acute  dilenuna  facing  the  Lower 
St.  Croix: 

"David  H.  Preuss's  1,300  acres  along  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  River  Include  choice  wooded 
bluff  land  just  south  of  Osceola,  Wisconsin." 

"Tumbling  down  to  the  broad,  beautiful 
stream,  the  expanse  might  be  ideal  for  a  golf- 
course,  ski  resort  and  marina — near  the  Twin 
Cities,  yet  with  a  naturalness  rare  in  any 
metropolitan  area." 


"But,  'we  are  in  a  kind  of  limbo  now',  said 
Preuss,  a  Minneapolis  lawyer." 

"While  his  Cottonwood  Land  Co.,  would 
make  more  money  with  such  a  development, 
he'd  rather  see  the  river  preserved  as  a 
federal  scenic  and  recreational  waterway." 

"BiUs  to  do  Just  that  have  been  pending 
in  one  form  or  another  for  eight  years." 

"The  question  then  becomes  how  long — 
with  rising  taxes  and  burgeoning  demand 
for  housing  and  recreation — can  potential 
developers  wait  for  Federal  action?" 

Against  this  formldlble  pressure,  Individ- 
uals and  conununities  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer.  That  Is  why  the  bearing  today  Is  so 
critical,  and  why  we  can  risk  no  delay  in 
Federal  action. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Senator  Nelson 
and  I  Introduced  is  not  to  turn  back  the 
clock  and  return  the  river  to  its  pristine  con- 
dition. Rather,  It  Is  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
status  quo — to  assure  that  future  develop- 
ment along  the  Lower  St.  Croix  will  be 
planned,  orderly,  and  consistent  with  the 
public's  right  to  use  and  enjoy  the  river. 

Fortunately,  In  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  we  have  a  mechanism 
specifically  designed  to  preserve  rivers  like 
the  Lower  St.  Croix.  In  fact,  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  National  Park  Service  manage- 
ment piu^uant  to  the  1968  Act  Is  essential  to 
any  plan  for  protecting  the  river.  Permit 
me  to  explain  those  reasons. 

First,  the  Lower  St.  Croix  is  an  interstate 
waterway.  There  is  a  uniquely  Federal  in- 
terest In  this  river.  Other  than  the  Federal 
government,  no  other  structure  exists  with 
the  authority  or  the  abUity  to  regulate  de- 
velopment along  the  river's  Interstate 
boundaries. 

Second,  in  the  two  states  currently  there 
are  some  37  separate  local  government  Jurls- 
dlotlons — each  of  which  retains  zoning  and 
other  powers  relating  to  use  of  land  in  the 
riverbed  vicinity.  For  these  37  jurisdictions 
to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  agreement  on  land 
use  and  planning  would  be  a  virtual  impoe- 
slbUlty — yet  without  such  a  plan  the  mistake 
of  any  one  ooiUd  ]e<^>ardize  the  success  of  all 
the  rest. 

We  have  witnessed  the  practice  of  eco- 
nomic blackmail  over  environmental  de- 
cisions by  state  and  local  governments. 
Faced  with  the  threat  of  losing  a  major 
revenue  producing  project  to  rival  Jurisdic- 
tions, communities  have  frequently  been 
pressured  Into  relaxing  standards  for  the 
protection  of  treasured  natural  resources. 

No  community  In  the  St.  Croix  valley  wants 
this  to  happen.  But  without  Federal  muscle 
to  back  them  up,  it  would  be  inevitable. 

Fourth,  even  assuming  that  the  two  States 
and  37  separate  local  governments  could 
agree  to  adopt  and  enforce  identical  ordi- 
nances to  preserve  the  river,  they  have  neith- 
er the  expertise  nor  the  resources  to  develop 
and  administer  such  a  plan. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  this  exper- 
tise. It  has  the  resources.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  been  in  the  business  of  pro- 
tecting rivers  like  the  Lower  St.  Croix  for 
five  years  and  could  easUy  prefect  and  carry 
out  a  plan  to  safeguard  the  river  while  per- 
mitting development  which  is  consistent 
with  the  plan. 

There  Is  broad  agreement  among  local 
residents,  representatives,  and  state  officials 
that  Park  Service  administration  Is  the  only 
logical,  sensible  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
preserving  the  Lower  St.  Croix. 

In  the  Joint  Federal-State-Local  task  force 
report  we  have  the  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions for  the  type  of  management  the  Park 
Service  might  provide. 

I  would  like  to  stress  my  view — shared  by 
Senator  Nelson  and  local  residents  of  the 
valley — that  wherever  possible  protection 
ought  to  be  accomplished  through  zoning 


and  easements  rather  than  fee  simple  ac- 
quisition. As  I  pointed  out  earUer,  local 
property  owners  have  done  an  outstanding 
Job  of  preserving  the  river— even  when  this 
has  meant  substantial  personal  economic 
losses.  I  feel  strongly  that  they  should  be 
able  to  continue  to  own  and  maintain  their 
property  so  long  as  their  stewardship  re- 
mains consistent  with  the  long-standing 
tradition  of  wise  and  thoughtful  uses  of  this 
Important  national  asset. 

I  also  think  concerned  residents  and 
groups  are  entitled  to  a  public  hearing  on 
the  "master  plan"  for  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
prior  to  implementation  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice. This  hearing  would  ensure  maximum 
citizen  participation  in  the  prog^ram  for  pro- 
tection. Senator  Nelson  and  I,  with  the  help 
of  this  Committee,  have  tried  to  build  ex- 
tensive local  participation  into  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  think  this  approach  should 
be  continued  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
once  Congressional  action  Is  complete. 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  today  pre- 
sents a  rare  opportunity  for  concerned  ac- 
tion to  preserve  America's  last  remaining 
unspoiled  river  near  a  great  metropolitan 
center.  It  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
publicly  annoimced  Intention  to  protect 
exactly  this  tyi>e  of  area.  According  to  a 
Presidential  message  on  this  subject: 

"The  demand  for  luban  open  space,  rec- 
reation, wilderness  and  other  natural  areas 
continues  to  accelerate.  In  the  face  of  rapid 
lUlMUi  development,  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  open  space,  recreation  lands, 
and  natural  areas  accessible  to  urban  cen- 
ters is  often  thwarted  by  escalating  land 
values  and  development  pressures." 

And  in  President  Nixon's  1972  Environ- 
mental Program  we  find  the  following  dec- 
laration of  policy.  "The  need  to  provide 
breathing  space  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties In  our  major  urban  centers  is  a  major 
concern  of  this  Administration." 

I  know  assuring  this  vital  space  is  a  major 
concern  of  this  Committee,  of  myself,  and 
Senator  Nelson,  and  of  the  countless  in- 
dividuals and  local  groups  In  Minnesota  who 
have  iirged  prompt  enactment  of  S.  1928. 

Last  faU,  the  Committee  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  from  local  residents  directly  in 
St.  Croix  Falls,  Wisconsin.  You  heard  warm 
endorsements  of  S.  1928,  from  the  St.  Croix 
River  Association,  the  St.  Croix  River  Inter- 
governmental Planning  Conference  and  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  Boundary  Area  Com- 
mission. We  also  have  favorable  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Washington  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  the  Minnesota  Resources 
Commission  representing  State  legislators, 
and  the  City  of  Stillwater.  I  don't  believe 
I  need  to  list  the  scores  of  mayors,  environ- 
mental groups  and  local  residents,  who  have 
also  spoken  out  in  support  of  the  bill.  Later 
today,  you  wlU  be  hearing  from  representa- 
tives of  the  two  governors. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  tremen- 
dous help  and  encouragement  these  people 
have  provided  to  me  in  working  toward  Sen- 
ate approval  of  this  legislation.  Never  be- 
fore In  my  public  career  have  I  seen  such 
widespread  agreement  and  deep  personal 
commitment  on  the  part  of  private  citizens 
and  groups  as  I  have  witnessed  with  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

At  a  time  when  public  dlsUlusion  with 
government  tops  every  opinion  poll  In  the 
country,  two  states,  dozens  of  communities, 
and  how  many  Individuals  are  looking  to 
Washington — for  a  commitment  to  save  natu- 
ral values,  and  to  stop  short-sighted,  waste- 
ful exploitation. 

In  the  Lower  St.  Croix,  we  have  a  chance 
to  break  the  chain  of  destruction  that  has 
claimed  other  urban  rivers.  We  should  make 
our  commitment,  .  .  .  protect  the  river  .  .  ., 
and  .  .  .  for  once,  take  heart  in  the  saying 
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.  .  .  how  we  care  for  our  natural  treasures 
will  someday  determine  our  worth  as  a  na- 
tion. 


GRAND  JURY  INVESTIGATTONS 
INTO  HOUSING  FRAUDS  IN  CHI- 
CAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  out  recently  about  the  well  docu- 
mented abuses  In  certain  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Grand  jury  investigations  Into  charges 
of  fraud  and  corruption  in  the  operation 
of  such  mortgage  insurance  programs  as 
203.  221(d)(2),  and  235  are  proceeding 
in  several  cities,  including  Chicago. 

Every  efifort  must  be  made  to  root  out 
the  unscrupulous  operators  and  fast-buck 
artists  who  are  defrauding  the  low-in- 
come family  and  robbing  the  public 
Treasury.  Those  guilty  of  wrongdoing,  be 
they  public  officials  or  private  business- 
men, must  be  identified  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, brought  to  trial. 

I  recently  wrote  to  both  the  acting  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  urging 
that  they  attach  the  highest  priority 
possible  to  the  ongoing  investigation  in 
Illinois.  I  have  received  assurances  from 
both  that  all  the  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  Chicago,  Mr.  James  P. 
Thompson. 

I  trust  that  this  coordinated  effort  to 
rid  these  valuable  hou-sing  programs  of 
all  vestiges  of  fraud  and  corruption  wHl 
soon  reach  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partments of  Justice,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

APRn.   23,    1972. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Romnxt. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and   Urban  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oeorge:  I  know  you  share  my  deep 
concern  about  the  problems  plaguing  the 
operation  of  the  Section  235  home  ownership 
program  and  the  Section  236  rental  and  co- 
operative housing  program.  Your  words  and 
actions  over  the  last  few  months  Indicate 
you  are  dedicated  to  ridding  these  programs 
of  their  obvious  faults  so  that  the  Congress's 
original  and  stlU  worthwhUe  goals  may  be 
achieved. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  programs  now  being  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  In  Chicago.  I 
know  that  you.  Oeorge  Vavoulls,  John  Waner 
and  all  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  are  co- 
operating m  every  possible  way  In  this  In- 
vestigation. We  must  Identify  and  prosecute 
any  public  official  or  private  citizen,  be  he 
builder,  developer,  real  estate  broker,  or 
mortgage  banker,  who  may  have  been  In- 
volved In  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  poor 
and  to  misuse  Federal  funds. 

I  can  assure  you  of  my  own  cooperation  In 

every  effort  to  end  the  Infiltration  of  these 

valuable  programs  by  those  Interested  only 

In  quick  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  H.  Pxrct, 

VS.  Senator. 


The  Secretary  or 

HotrsiNC  AND  Urban  Devxlopkznt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  In  reference  to  your  letter  of 
April  27,  1972  regarding  the  pending  In- 
vestigation by  the  U.S.  Attorney  In  Chicago 
Into  the  operation  of  HUD  programs,  let  me 
assure  you  of  my  desire  to  cooperate  fully. 
As  you  may  know,  we  are  presently  working 
very  closely  with  the  Justice  Department  and 
grand  Juries  In  five  cities.  Our  cooperation, 
without  question,  has  contributed  to  the  In- 
dictment of  numerous  Individuals,  Includ- 
ing several  PHA  employees  In  these  cities. 

To  Indicate  the  serio\isness  with  which 
I  view  this  matter  I  recently  wrote  Acting 
Attorney  General  Richard  Q.  Klelndlenst  and 
Indicated  that  I  thought  criminal  matters 
referred  to  the  Justice  Department  by  HUD 
should  receive  top  priority.  When  It  Is  Justi- 
fied I  intend  to  Immediately  suspend  em- 
ployees, lenders  and  contractors  who  cannot 
bo  relied  upon  to  observe  the  law  and  whose 
future  misdeeds  may  cause  Injury  to  Indi- 
vidual citizens  as  well  as  the  Government 
and  the  public  In  general. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  support. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorge  BoMmr. 


„  Apbu.  27,  1973. 

Hon.  Richard  Kleindienst, 
Acting  Attorney  General, 
VS.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kleindienst:  The  UJ3.  Attorney 
In  Chicago,  James  B.  Thompson,  is  moving 
ahead  rapidly  with  his  Investigation  of  Ir- 
regularities in  various  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams, most  notably  the  236  and  236  pro- 
grams. I  know  you  have  been  as  shocked  as 
I  have  been  by  the  revelations  of  widespread 
corruption  In  these  programs,  designed  to 
provide  low-Income  families  with  adequate 
housing.  I  know  you  feel  as  I  do  that  those 
public  employees  and  private  citizens — ^the 
speculators,   the   brokers,  the  builders,  the 

mortgage  bankers,  whomever  they  may  be 

who  have  conspired  to  defraud  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  mlsvise  Federal  funds  must  be  rap- 
Idly  Identified  and  prosecuted. 

I  trust  that  the  Investigation  In  Chicago 
will  be  given  the  highest  priority  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  1  hope  you  will 
commit  whatever  resources  are  necessary  to 
rid  Illinois  of  the  unscrupulous  operators 
and  "fast  buck"  artists  as  they  have  been 
called  by  Oeorge  Romney,  who  are  reaping 
Illegitimate  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  We  cannot  tolerate  this  scandalous  sit- 
uation Involving  our  housing  programs  to 
persist  any  longer,  no  matter  who  may  be 
Judged  responsible. 

I  am  sure  you  share  my  deep  concern  about 
this  Investigation.  I  hope  that  you  will  per- 
sonally convey  a  sense  of  urgency  to  all 
those  who  are  Involved  In  the  Chicago  Inves- 
tigation and  Indicate  your  personal  support 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  Investigation  and  urge 
him  to  conduct  the  resources  available  to 
him  for  a  complete  and  thorough  Investiga- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Pkrct, 

VS.  Senator. 

Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  12. 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pebct, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  dated  AprU  27,  1972,  addressed  to  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  concerning  the  In- 
vestigations of  Federal  hoiislng  programs  In 


Chicago,  which  was  referred  to  the  Criminal 
Division  for  consideration. 

This  Investigation  in  Chicago  was  Inaugu- 
rated through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr. 
Klelndlenst.  Chicago  was  one  of  the  first  cit- 
ies In  which  a  task  force  consisting  of  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment  and  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  personnel  was  consti- 
tuted to  assist  the  United  States  Attorney 
In  investigating  these  matters.  It  is  con- 
templated that  similar  actions  will  be  Instl- 
tuted  In  other  troubled  areas  In  the  country 
and  these  Investigations  wlU  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority. 

On  May  2,  1972,  I  appeared  before  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee which  was  considering  Inner  city  housing 
problems.  A  copy  of  my  testimony  at  that 
hearing  Is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 
Sincerely, 

HENRT  E.  Petersen, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


ADDRESS    BY   GEN.    HAIM   LASKOV 
AT  ISRAEL  DINNER  OP  STATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April  30, 
I  attended  the  Israel  dinner  of  state  In 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Mazer 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  M.  Rabb  in 
New  York.  At  that  time  Gen.  Halm  Las- 
kov,  former  Director  General  of  Israel's 
Port  Authority  and  former  Chief  of  the 
Israeli  Army,  delivered  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  Israel's  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Tlie  general's 
speech  eloquently  describes  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  present  cease  flre  and  dis- 
cusses many  of  the  obstacles  which  con- 
tinue to  thwart  our  efforts  for  peace.  In 
light  of  last  week's  vicious  attack  on  in- 
nocent civilians  in  the  Tel  Aviv  airport, 
I  believe  that  General  Laskov's  thoughts 
are  particularly  helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Oen.  Haim  Laskov 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  It  Is  Indeed  an 
honor  to  address  the  members  of  the  Israeli 
Bond  Community  on  the  24th  Independence 
year  of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  a  pleasure  yet 
a  demanding  duty.  As  a  son  of  a  small  nation, 
pregnant  with  history,  I  learned  that  there 
Is  always  a  lower  at  a  higher  place  awaiting 
you  from  the  one  on  which  you  actually 
stand  on  now.  and  where  as  a  nation  we  shall 
eventually  land  depends  on  what  as  a  nation 
we  choose  to  do  now. 

The  spheres  of  activity  Include  our  secur- 
ity, our  Industrialization,  our  husbandry  of 
human  material  resources,  our  social  develop- 
ment, the  creation  of  meaningful  Jobs  for 
the  new  comers — quite  a  tall  order  for  any 
nation. 

The  last  time  that  I  addressed  a  bonds 
gathering  was  May  1967  when  we  had  the 
enemy  camp  fires  bent  on  the  final  solution. 
Now  I  can  speak  of  a  different  experience.  We 
are  bent  on  achieving  peace,  a  secure  peace. 

Oiu-  aspirations  for  peace  cannot  be  severed 
from  the  particular  memories  still  with  us, 
memories  that  no  other  people  can  fully 
share,  memories  of  horror  so  vast  and  too 
bloody  for  words.  It  Is  those  who  refuse  to 
negotiate,  those  who  use  peace  against  Itself 
that  bar  the  opening  of  the  road  to  peace  so 
that  Jointly  we  can  overcome  the  hurdles  to 
achieve  the  Peace  propheslsed  by  IsaUli. 
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Talking  about  borders,  did  the  Soviets  go 
back  to  their  3rd  September  1939  borders 
before  they  Jointly,  with  the  Nazis,  stabbed 
Poland  In  the  back?  These  were  the  Soviets 
who  spoke  first  In  terms  of  "secure  bor- 
ders"— such  that  It  will  never  pay  anybody 
again  to  attack  her!  Why  Is  this  to  be  denied 
to  Israel,  Just  because  we  are  Jews  or  small? 

What  peace  do  the  Arabs  want?  Those  who 
care  say  I  "Peace,  any  peace,  is  a  danger  to  the 
Arabs,  to  Palestine,  to  the  future  of  the  Arab 
people.  We  must  refuse  peace.  We  must 
gather  forces  to  conduct  a  war  that  Is  inevit- 
able." 

When  It  concerns  us  they  speak  of  the 
sanctity  of  cease-fire  and  armistice  agree- 
ments, doctrines,  guarantees  and  U.N.  ob- 
server forces.  We  bear  evidence,  by  the  lives 
of  our  kith  and  kin — how  and  who  violated 
the-'inlxed  armistice  and  cease-fire  agree- 
ments; who  rendered  doctrines,  guarantees 
and  U JI.  observer  forces  void. 

Is  It  sheer  obstinacy  to  insist  on  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  arms,  or  on  secure  frontiers 
24  years  after  signing  the  armistice  agree- 
ment? We  ask  that  question  6  years  after 
agreeing  to  a  cease  flre  that  has  been  con- 
stantly violated  by  our  neighbors  mounting 
economic  blockades,  denial  of  international 
waterways,  launching  marauders  from  all 
neighboring  countries?  Having  turned  the 
war  of  attrition  on  them — since  August  1971, 
the  cease  fire  is  maintained. 

Inter-Arab  relations,  the  great  powers'  In- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East,  the  effort  to 
survive— create  conditions  of  uncertainty  in 
which  we  must  live  and  ride  all  waves.  This 
means  to  stand  firm.  This  means  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose.  Whatever  we  may  face  It  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  second  promise  In 
Psalm  29,  last  verse: 

"The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  peo- 
ple. The  Lord  bless  his  people  with  peace." 

It  was  Ben-Ourlon,  this  great  captain  of 
Israel — this  year  85 — who  for  the  word 
"strength"  substituted  zahal.  May  be 
through  this  strength  we  shall  eventually 
start  this  much  hoped-for  process  that  will 
through  strength  lead  us  to  peace.  The  sec- 
ond promise.  In  war  we  operated  In  condi- 
tions of  risk.  Now,  as  you  know,  since  the 
6-Day  war  we  face  new  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty. We  are  In  the  midst  a  new  experience 
where  we  must  stand  firm  against  the  whit- 
tling down  of  our  basic  security  and  main- 
tain steadfastness  of  purpose. 

We  face  a  new  experience  of  uncertainty 
and  Its  demands  in  order  to  succeed.  If  under 
these  conditions  of  uncertainty  you  double, 
nay — treble  your  target  for  Bonds  purchases, 
you  will  be  vaguely  right.  But  If  you  don't — 
you  will  be  precisely  wrong!  These  are  your 
guidelines. 

So  choose  for  yourselves! 

Standing  here  In  front  of  you.  viewing  the 
activity  of  the  Bond  community  and  with  all 
humility — looking  back  at  our  history,  for 
centuries  we  were  a  people  to  whom  things 
happened.  Some  of  us  watched  the  things 
that  happened  to  us.  others  did  not  even 
know  that  things  were  happening  to  them. 
Now.  however,  we  have  a  new  experience.  We 
make  things  happen. 

From  certain  quarters,  one  hears  that  the 
unrest  In  the  Middle  East  is  all  due  to  little 
Israel  who  In  the  Six -Day  war  overcame  a 
threat  the  likes  of  which  It  had  not  faced 
before.  Is  it  true?  Let  as  examine  Inter-Arab 
relations,  (a)  North  Africa,  the  Middle 
East — since  1948 — 37  political  assassination 
atteo^ts  of  which  13  failed,  61  coup  d'etats, 
19  police  actions  against  (^position.  9  border 
wars,  and  what  with  public  incitement  to 
rebel — poisonous  gas  in  Egypt- Yemen  War. 
(b)  Fatah  Saboteurs  fled  King  Hussein's 
marauding  soldiers  to  Israel  while  Syria  and 
Iraq  sealed  their  ftontlers  to  them  and  Sadat 
scotched  a  coup  d'etat  in  Egypt  on  taking 
over  power. 

It  was  King  Hussein  who  declared  that 


the  marauders  reached  the  end  of  their  road. 
Thoee  who  fied  to  us  said:  "The  Jordanian 
army  slaughtered  us."  It  is  early  to  write 
them  off  as  a  source  of  trouble  but  Inter- 
Arab  enmity  has  many  lessons  to  teach,  and 
for  us  to  learn.  The  new  emerging  regimes 
In  the  countries  that  l>order  Israel  started 
with  the  slogan  of  Union,  later  reverted  to 
unity,  recently  unity  of  action  against  Israel 
and  now  as  It  burned  out  against  each  other. 
The  true  picture  of  the  Middle  East  re- 
emerges — a  region  with  multiple  communi- 
ties that  differ  from  each  other  and  wish  to 
maintain  their  differences.  These  relations 
to  us  are  a  timely  warning  .  .  .  Even  an  Arab 
asks:  "These  explosions,  explosives  and 
blood-baths  that  failed  or  succeeded,  whore 
are  they  leading  us?"  This  Is  their  problem, 
but  to  us  this  means  that  vlgUance  Is  vital. 
As  if  loc{|.l  turmoil  that  may  develc^  Into  a 
threat  Is  not  enough,  Soviet  weaponry,  pres- 
ence and  Intrigue  are  ever  active. 

I  cannot  iinderstand  why  the  Soviet  Union, 
In  spite  of  her  great  power  and  wealth.  Is 
still  obsessed  by  a  sense  of  Insecurity!  Tlie 
old  bogey  of  encirclement  Is  still  there!  But 
can  sanity  indicate  to  her  a  threat  from  little 
independent  Israel  or  If  the  Russian  Jew  wlU 
come  to  Israel? 

I  wonder  If  her  sense  of  being  encircle 
has  now  become  an  overt  act  of  encircling 
of  others. 

"The  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  has 
always  been  to  push  forward  Its  encroach- 
ments as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  apathy  or 
want  of  firmness  of  other  governments  would 
allow  it  to  go,  but  always  stop  and  retire 
when  It  was  met  with  decided  resistance  and 
then  wait  for  the  next  favorable  opportunity 
to  make  another  spring  on  the  Intended  vic- 
tim"— quite  accurate  I 

This  was  written  in  1863.  Things  have  not 
changed  much  these  120  years.  The  blind 
are  to  be  found  in  every  camp — even  In  our 
own. 

Soviet  sophisticated  weaponry  and  Intrigue 
are  completely  exposed  even  to  the  blind. 
The  situation  is  clear  and  sinister.  Egypt. 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Syria,  the  marauders  must  be 
freely  armed  with  sophisticated  ,  weapons. 
Israel  should  be  deprived  of  weapons,  put  Its 
trust  In  these  neighbors,  t^ndworld  power 
guarantees  Instead. 

Tlie  childhood  fable  Is 
wolves  offer  the  sheep  p« 
with    fences    and    send 
dogs."  Poor  Sheep! 

No  wonder  that  In  addition  to  the  no-rec- 
ognition, no-negotiation,  no-peace  of  Khar- 
toum 1937  reaffirmed  recently  in  Damascus, 
there  Is  no  common  denominator.  We  talk 
of  peace;  Egypt  of  unilateral  withdrawal.  We 
talk  of  secured  borders;  Egypt — of  4th  of 
June  67  and  the  Palestine  problem.  However, 
given  time  and  patience  we  may  still  find  a 
distant  common  ground.  The  opening  of  un- 
conditional Suez  Canal  negotiations  may 
serve  as  an  Indicator. 

To  those  who  cannot  see  through  the  So- 
viet-Egyptian game.  Haykal  explains:  Israel 
to  go  back  to  the  4th  June  67  lines — so 
Egypt    with    Russia   can   again    Increase    a 
threat  and  then  free  the  so-called  Arab  soil 
In  Palestine: 
Phase  I — back  to  4th  June  67  lines. 
Phase  II — do  away  with  the  State  of  Israel. 
Sub  phase  A — back  to  1947 — (to  this  border 
the  Russians  are  a  party.) 

Sub  phase  B — back  to  Pre-Balfour  Declara- 
tions, 1917 — this  is  the  Arab  final  solution. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviets  could  do  what 
they  did  In  Hungary  or  In  Czechoslovakia  Is 
enough  for  us  to  do  everything  poeslble,  that 
they  should  not  do  It  from  any  Arab  coun- 
try to  Israel.  No  wonder  that  we  Israelis 
tend  to  view  everything  in  terms  of  what 
helps  or  hinders  our  security  and  survival, 
the  very  freedom  that  every  Jew  has  in 
establishing  his  home  In  Israel  .  .  . 


Appropriate:  "The 

if  they  do  avray 

dway    their    watch 


I  do  not  know  if  the  Soviets  will  always 
win  the  chess  games  but  one  thing — chess 
characteristics  become  to  them  second  na- 
ture— they  do  not  mind  how  long  the  game 
lasts.  Well,  we  have  lasted  longer  and  will 
last  longer! 

Others,  those  that  attained  independence 
before  we  did.  and  others  that  achieved  It 
after,  strike  a  negative  balance  of  democracy. 
For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  we  are  the  sole 
champions  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East. 

Yet,  when  the  Western  democracies  are 
weighing  the  situation  while  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  penetrating  all  land,  sea  and  air 
areas  vacated  by  Britain  and  Prance — there 
Is  always  this  smug  attitude  fortified  by 
"conventional  wisdom"  saying.  "Let  us  not 
do  anything  that  may  court  the  Soviets' 
displeasure  or  the  Egyptian  dictators'  black- 
mailing whip". 

For  freedom  to  be  secure.  It  must  be  es- 
tablished and  defended — Just  like  other  free 
nations  do,  and  we  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  collective  security  arrangements  to  meet 
the  threat  against  us.  We  realize  that  only 
In  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and  secure 
peace  can  the  deepest  aspirations  of  a  free 
people  be  realized.  Would  the  harnessing  of 
the  moral.  Intellectual  and  material  strength 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  create  conditions  of 
such  a  peace  amount  to  an  act  of  war  or  ex- 
pansion? 

The  Issue  before  you  Is  not  to  measure  the 
material  and  moral  resources  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  issue  is  how  puipoeefully  to  em- 
ploy It  Instead  of  frittering  It  away  on  trivial 
demands,  by  being  afraid  to  sustain  a  great 
caiise,  or  enable  Jews  to  start  the  type  of 
life  you  enjoy  here  and  they  want  In  Israel! 
And  Now! 

We  have  another  experience  and  an  ad- 
ditional demand  on  the  Bonds  Commimlty — 
to  purchase  more  bonds.  We  see  the  begin- 
ning of  the  exodus  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Decades  of  pent-up  craving  to  be  a  free 
Jew  in  a  sovereign  Jewish  state  Is  breaking 
through  the  highest  walls  that  a  totalitarian 
regime  has  ever  built.  What  we  see  Is  but 
a  trickle  that  will  become  a  rivulet  and  that 
In  the  end  will  become  a  torrential  river  of 
human  life. 

The  six-day  war  let  burst  open  the  pent- 
up  will  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
depressed  and  threatened  these  last  fifty 
years.  The  results  of  the  six-day  war  are  too 
early  to  sum  up.  This  was  an  act  for  survival 
for  Israel,  but  for  Soviet  Jewry  the  fire 
sparked  off  by  It  Is  still  Rowing  in  Russian 
Jewish  hearts.  The  Jewish  people  in  Rus- 
sia face  a  threat  of  antl-semltlsm — the  coun- 
try where  programs  are  not  unknown,  and 
Israel  faces  a  Soviet  threat  '.n  the  Middle 
East.  Quite  a  threat  for  any  nation,  never 
mind  a  small  one  like  ours.  But  on  the  So- 
viet front  oiur  brethren  have  no  command- 
ers, no  formal  organization.  Yet  this 
spiritual  movement  Is  powerful  despite 
fifty  years  of  Russian  nationalist  education 
system,  and  powerful  and  ugly  antisemltlsm. 

Of  two  acts  the  Soviets  are  afraid — public- 
ity of  how  roughly  they  handle  this  Jewish 
exodus:  the  other — lest  we  successfully  re- 
ceive and  absorb  each  man,  woman  and 
child  In  Israel. 

You  all  know  of  our  effort  to  achieve  our 
goals  and  an  economic  policy  for  full  em- 
ployment through  exports.  To  those  that 
say  this  is  impossible  we  say:  Impossible  is 
not  a  Hebrew  word.  And  why  do  you  think 
we  got  our  name  Israel?  "For  as  a  prince  hast 
thou  power  with  God  and  with  men  and  hast 
prevailed."  So  let  us  be  true  to  this. 

It  will  be  only  fair  to  tell  you  about  our 
effort  at  home.  In  1969  Israeli  citizens  paid, 
by  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  4000  million 
pounds.  In  1971  the  figure  was  doubled.  In 
1972  even  higher.  These  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  But  that  Is  not  all — 3-year  na- 
tional service,  50  days  a  year  reserve  servloe. 
Our  alms  are  clear — defense  of  Israel,  absorp- 
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tlon  of  newcomers,  industrialization  of  the 
country  to  make  our  economy  more  viable. 
Improved  standard  of  living  for  lower  income 
groups — this  !s  no  light  burden  by  any  stand- 
ard, and  the  task  of  absorption — the  end 
product  of  the  melting  pot  is  not  as  simple 
as  it  sounds. 

Our  success  in  industrialization  of,  and 
urbanization  of.  the  Negev  and  other  un- 
developed areas  depend  in  large  measure  on 
a  national  water  scheme,  the  harnessing  of 
solar  energy,  water  desalination,  water  re- 
search and  conservation,  and  the  education 
of  our  heterogeneous  population.  Lacking 
raw  material  we  must  rely  on  brains  only. 

What  we  are  doing  in  Israel  is  building 
our  third  temple.  What  we  are  actually  doing 
to  second-class  citizens,  or  worse,  to  Jews 
who  were  deprived  of  elementary  freedom, 
is  the  creation  of  a  pioneer,  nation  builder 
and  after  thousands  of  years  a  defender  of 
Jewish  sovereignty,  dignity  and  life:  Is  there 
a  mystique  about  it?  No !  Just  what  free  men 
can  do.  For  us  faith  is  a  promise,  a  sense 
of  Identity  and  individuality  coupled  with 
humility  and  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
man.  These  are  real  things,  not  Just  ver- 
bosity. 

Wherever  we  establish  a  settlement — a 
township  (we  are  short  of  these) — and  they 
strike  roots;  with  every  additional  newcomer 
who  settles,  with  every  industry  or  service 
and  export  that  enables  us  to  say  "We  want 
trade  not  aid",  we  are  building  our  third 
temple. 

We  realize  that  as  long  as  our  neighbors 
bave  their  policy  in  the  future  of  arms  and 
promise  us  sooner  or  later  with  a  "final 
solution,"  our  national  defense  must  be 
second  to  none. 

Our  history  taught  us  a  lesson  never  to  be 
weak,  because  weakness  may  invite  the  ag- 
gressor and  the  end  of  our  third  temple. 
We  know  that  our  strength  does  not  depend 
solely  on  men  under  arms  and  our  weaponry. 
It  depends  on  our  social  development,  eco- 
nomic growth  and,  above  all,  the  character 
of  our  people.  We  should  never  lose  our 
educational  priorities. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  When  we  talk 
about  our  duty  to  Israel,  it  does  not  mean 
only  duty  to  the  past  or  only  duty  to  the 
present.  It  means  also  duty  to  the  future, 
as  this  duty  Is  all-embracing  and  indivisible. 

What  you  must  ask  yourselves  is  how  are 
you  In  relation  to  this  duty.  Remember  that 
It  is  by  lagging  behind,  by  giving  in  to  the 
dally  trivial  demands,  to  Inertia  or  by  being 
bored  or  afraid  to  act  in  a  great  cause  that 
we  fail. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  Act  now,  for  us 
success  Is  vital  and  we  must  succeed. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired. 


NOMINATION    OF    RICHARD    G. 
KLEINDIENST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate, in  executive  session,  will  now  re- 
sume the  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  is  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  months 
ago — on  February  15,  to  be  exact — the 
Senate  began  the  process  of  confirming 
Richard  Kleindienst  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  confirmation  hearings  lasted 
longer,  I  am  told,  than  any  in  the  Sen- 
ates  history — 24  days.  As  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  watched 
those  hearings  turn  av/ay  from  their 
proper  course  during  the  first  several 
days.  Entire  days  of  hearings  were  con- 
ducted without  mention  of  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's  name. 

The  committee  spent  weeks  investi- 
gating the  settlement  of  three  Govern- 
ment suits  against  ITT.  Several  days 
were  spent  on  an  examination  of  the 
Harry  Steward  matter.  In  spite  of  what 
Mr.  Kleindienst's  opponents  have  sug- 
gested, these  two  matters  were  thorough- 
ly reviewed,  and  the  committee  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  endorse  the  nominee 
for  the  position  of  Attorney  General. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  proof  of  any 
link  between  the  ITT  antitrust  settle- 
ment and  ITT's  contribution  to  the  city 
of  San  Diego  for  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Convention,  now  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  any  linkage  existed.  The 
committee  could  have  conducted  hear- 
ings indefinitely  and  still  would  have  un- 
earthed nothing  because  no  deal  was 
there  to  be  found.  The  committee  had 
come  to  know  Richard  McLaren  well 
since  he  came  to  Washington  in  1969.  We 
all  knew  Judge  McLaren  to  be  a  man  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division;  he  testified 
that  he  was  solely  responsible  for  the  set- 
tlement. I  think  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  who  ever  had  any  dealings  with 
the  Antitrust  Division  imder  Judge  Mc- 
Laren knew  him  to  be  a  very  strict  and  a 
very  conscientious  administrator;  and  if 
any  criticism  was  heard  on  the  Hill,  It 
was  that  he  was  unnecessarily  strict  and 
unnecessarily  rigid  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Antitrust  Division's  cases. 

The  committee  could  and  should  have 
concluded  the  hearings  after  hearing  the 
following  from  Judge  McLaren  in  re- 
gard to  a  question  concerning  the  memo- 
randum allegedly  written  by  an  ITT 
lobbyist: 

I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
It,  Senator.  I  know  none  of  the  p>eople  In- 
volved and  as  I  testified  before,  I  bad 
absolutely  no  discussions  with  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  whole  matter.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  was  the  one  that  negotiated 
this  thing,  it  had  absolutely  100  percent 
nothing  to  do  with  Republican  Party  politics 
or  San  Diego  or  any  other  lobbyist.  I  am 
completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that 
ridiculous  memorandum. 

Henry  Petersen,  the  head  of  the  Crim- 
inal Division  at  the  Justice  Department, 
spent  an  entire  day  testifying  on  the 
Harry  Steward  matter.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee: 

I  am  convinced  there  Is  absolutely  nothing 
in  this  record  that  wovild  reflect  adversely 
on  Dick  Kleindienst,  absolutely  nothing. 

Repeatedly,  he  said  it  would  have  been 
"grossly  unfair"  to  dismiss  Steward.  He 


also  agreed  with  the  decision  to  issue  the 
press  release  after  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  concluded  its  investigation  of 
Stewed.  I  find  the  following  colloquy 
between  Senator  Hart  and  Mr.  Peter- 
sen illuminating  on  this  point: 

Senator  Haht.  But,  In  that  situation  again, 
and  I  think  I  am  suggesting  this  may  be 
basic.  If  you  handle  It  the  only  other  way, 
dismissal,  presumably  without  explanation, 
you  lend  credibility  to  all  oi  the  charges 
that  have  surfaced? 

ISx.  Petersen.  That  Is  the  reason  I  say  It 
would  have  been  grossly  unfair,  Senator. 

Senator  Hakt.  And  you  ruin  a  man  who 
used  bad  Judgment? 

Mr.  Petersen.  That's  right. 

In  regard  to  the  ITT  settlement,  the 
supplemental  report  of  the  committee 
contains  the  following  sentence: 

The  conmiittee  concludes  that  Mr. 
Kleindienst  aoted  properly  in  the  conduct 
of  his  office  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement 
of  these  cases. 

Likewise,  the  committee  found  no  im- 
propriety in  Mr.  Kleindienst's  handling 
of  the  Harry  Steward  matter. 

Where  does  this  leave  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's opponents?  It  leaves  them  in  the 
cold.  Unable  to  point  to  impropriety  in 
the  record  of  24  days  of  hearings,  Mr. 
Kleindienst's  opponents  now  argue  that 
the  Senate  needs  to  know  much  more. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  again:  Those 
who  oppose  this  nomination  cannot  point 
to  anything  in  the  hearing  record  that 
would  disqualify  Richard  Kleindienst, 
but  seek  to  forestall  a  vote  by  insisting 
that  the  committee  should  receive  more 
evidence.  That  is  the  posture  of  the  de- 
bate now.  The  opponents  have  lost  on 
the  ITT  issue;  they  have  lost  on  the 
Steward  issue.  Recognizing  that  they 
cannot  win  on  this  record,  they  are  cast- 
ing about  for  new  issues  or  for  new 
tactics  to  delay  a  vote. 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day 
of  24  days  of  hearings  on  this  nomina- 
tion, one  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee introduced  an  entirely  new  issue 
which  had  been  utterly  ignored  by  him 
and  the  other  opponents  since  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Mr.  Kleindienst  on 
February  15.  The  new  issue  involved  the 
Carson  case,  which  is  now  on  appeal  and 
at  the  trial  of  which  Mr.  Kleindienst 
appeared  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Kleindienst's  opponents  insist  that 
the  nominee  is  not  fit  to  be  Attorney 
General  on  the  basis  of  facts  in  the 
Carson  case  they  were  all  aware  of  long 
before  the  nomination  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  same  Senators  voted  on  February  24 
to  report  Mr.  Kleindienst's  nomination 
favorably,  even  though  they  knew  then 
everything  they  knew  on  the  last  day  of 
hearings  when  the  issue  first  came  up.  I 
say  this  is  incredible.  The  same  Senators 
who  refused  to  bring  up  the  issue  diulng 
the  hearings  before  the  first  committee 
vote  on  February  24  and  who  voted  to 
report  the  nominee,  now  rise  on  this  fioor 
in  apparent  outrage  and  indignation.  We 
hear  expressions  such  as  "obviously  im- 
proper," "clearly  recognizable,"  and 
"easily  recognizable."  If  it  is  so  obvious, 
why  did  we  wait  so  long  to  hear  about 
it?  If  it  is  disqualifying  now,  why  was 
it  not  disqualifying  on  February  24?  I 
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suggest  that  the  attempt  to  provide  an- 
swers to  those  questions  by  the  Senator 
who  first  raised  the  Carson  issue  are 
entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  President,  the  longest  confirma- 
tion hearings  in  the  Senate's  history 
have  produced  no  evidence  that  would 
disqualify  Mr.  Kleindienst.  InVact,  I 
think  the  nominee's  patience  throughout 
and  his  ability  to  direct  the  Department 
wliile  being  involved  in  these  hearings 
indicate  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  char- 
acter and  ability.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
the  battle  and  conducted  himself  with 
distinction  over  the  past  few  months. 

The  Senate  can  go  on  with  this  ex- 
tended discussion,  listening  to  the  same 
statements  again  and  again,  or  it  can 
vote  on  the  nomination.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  voting  promptly.  The  fishing 
expedition  is  over.  Everyone  seems  to 
know  it  but  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  today  on  the  subject  of  the 
now  famous  Beard  memorandum. 

It  was  Jack  Anderson's  publication 
last  February  of  the  contents  of  this 
fascinating  confidential  ITT  document 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  chain  of 
events  leading  to  the  reopening  of  the 
Kleindienst  confirmation  hearings. 

Of  course,  the  publication  of  the 
Beard  memorandiun  was  not  the  first 
time  suspicions  were  raised  about 
whether  there  might  be  some  connection 
between  ITT's  substantial  Republican 
convention  pledge,  and  the  administra- 
tion's complete  ttumaroimd  on  its  tough 
antitrust  conglomerate  policy. 

Dick  Dudman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  had  raised  questions  about  the 
settlement  itself  the  day  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  July  of  last  year; 

Ralph  Nader's  people  had  specifically 
asked  the  nominee  about  a  possible  con- 
nection last  September; 

Bob  Walters  of  the  Washington  Star 
had  written  an  extensive  piece  on  the 
same  subject  last  November;  and 

The  national  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  raised  the  possibility 
last  December. 

But  all  of  these  people — well-inten- 
tioned and  incisive  as  they  were — lacked 
the  one  essential  ingredient  that  would 
make  the  puzzle  complete.  And  that  was 
inside  information  from  someone  at  ITT 
who  really  knew  the  facts. 

That  ingredient  was  supplied  to  the 
public  by  Jack  Anderson  on  February  29, 
when  he  published  the  contents  of  the 
Beard  memorandum  which  revealed  that 
in  the  opinion  of  ITT's  only  registered 
lobbyist — who  had  worked  on  both  the 
convention  arrangements  and  the  anti- 
trust settlement — the  convention  pledge 
was,  in  fact,  having  a  positive  effect  on 
the  outcome  of  the  cases,  and  that  then 
Attorney  General  Mitchell,  as  well  as 
President  Nixon,  was  helping  to  arrange 
the  settlement. 

The  Beard  memorandiun  was  dated 
June  25, 1971— 

Just  about  one  week  after  the  Justice 
Department— In  fact  Mr.  Kleindienst 
himself — had  told  ITT  that  a  settlement 
could  be  arranged: 

Just  1  day  after  Bob  Wilson,  the  Re- 
publican Party's  principal  convention 
fundraiser,  discussed  convention  financ- 


ing  with  ITT's  president  Harold  Ge- 
neen;  and 

Just  1  day  before  Wilson  sissured  the 
mayor  of  San  Diego  that  he  hsul  a  com- 
mitment of  $400,000  to  finance  the  con- 
vention, which,  of  course,  included  the 
previously-tendered  ITT  pledge; 

The  memorandum  was  on  ITT  station- 
ery; 

It  was  labelled  "personal  and  confiden- 
tial"; 

It  was  addressed  to  William  Merriam, 
the  head  of  ITT's  Washington  Office; 

It  was  from  Dita  Beard; 

Its  subject  line  was  entitled  "San  Di- 
ego Convention"; 

And  here  is  what  it  said: 

I  Just  had  a  long  talk  with  EJG.  I'm  so  sorry 
that  we  got  that  call  from  the  White  House. 
I  thought  you  and  I  had  agreed  very  thor- 
oughly that  under  no  circumstances  would 
anyone  in  this  office  discuss  with  anyone  our 
participation  in  the  convention,  including 
me.  Other  than  permitting  John  Mitchell, 
Ed  Relnecke,  Bob  Haldeman  and  Nixon  (be- 
sides Wilson,  of  course)  no  one  has  known 
from  whom  that  400  thousand  commitment 
had  come.  You  can't  imagine  how  many 
queries  I've  bad  from  "friends"  about  this 
situation  and  I  have  In  each  and  every  case 
denied  knowledge  of  any  kind.  It  would  be 
wise  for  all  of  us  here  to  continue  to  do  that, 
regardless  of  from  whom  any  questions  come; 
White  House  or  whoever.  John  Mitchell  has 
certainly  kept  It  on  the  higher  level  only,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

I  was  afraid  the  discussion  about  the  three 
hundred/four  hundred  thousand  commit- 
ment would  oome  up  soon.  If  you  remember, 
I  suggested  that  we  all  stay  out  of  that, 
other  than  the  fact  that  I  told  you  I  had 
heard  Hal  up  the  original  amount. 

Now  I  understand  from  Ned  that  both  he 
and  you  are  upset  about  the  decision  to 
make  It  four  hundred  in  services.  Believe 
me,  this  is  not  what  Hal  said.  Just  after  I 
talked  with  Ned.  Wilson  called  me,  to  report 
on  his  meeting  with  Hal.  Hal  at  no  time  told 
Wilson  that  our  donation  would  be  In  serv- 
ices only.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  There 
would  be  very  little  cash  involved,  but  cer- 
tainly some.  I  am  convinced,  because  of  sev- 
eral conversations  with  Louie  re  Mitchell, 
that  oiu:  noble  commitment  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  our  negotiations  on  the  mergers 
eventually  coming  out  as  Hal  wants  them. 
Certainly  the  President  has  told  Mitchell  to 
see  that  things  are  worked  out  fairly.  It 
is  still  only  McClaren's  Mickey  Mouse  we  are 
suffering. 

We  all  know  Hal  and  his  big  mouth!  But 
this  is  one  time  he  cannot  tell  you  and  Ned 
one  thing  and  Wilson    (and  me)    another! 

I  hope,  dear  Bill,  that  all  of  this  can  be 
reconciled— between  Hal  and  Wilson — if  all 
of  us  in  this  office  remain  totally  Ignorant 
of  any  commitment  ITT  has  made  to  any- 
one. If  It  gets  too  much  publicity,  you  can 
believe  our  negotiations  with  justice  will 
wind  up  shot  down.  Mitchell  Is  definitely 
helping  us,  but  cannot  let  It  be  known. 
Please  destroy  this,  huh? 

Of  course  after  Jack  Anderson's  peo- 
ple had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
ranum  they  learned  a  good  deal  more 
about  why  Mrs.  Beard  had  written  it, 
and  how  she  happened  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  things  she  claimed. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  focus  our 
attention  on  the  investigation  conducted 
by  Anderson's  staff.  Challenges  have 
been  made  to  the  integrity  of  Ander- 
son's ITT  columns,  and  efforts  were 
made  by  some  of  the  committee  members 
to  discredit  those  columns. 


But  this  was  not  a  situation  where  an 
irresponsible  newsman  ran  into  print 
uith  a  cold  unauthenticated  piece  of 
paper  within  minutes  after  receiving  it. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  we  have  learned 
of  the  painstaking  work  of  an  experi- 
enced investigative  reporter  named  Brit 
Hume  who  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
his  effort  to  insure  that  what  Jack  An- 
derson would  ultimately  publish  would 
be  in  the  highest  traditions  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Let  us  look  at  exactly  what  Hume  did 
do,  and  what  he  discovered — 

The  first  thing  Hume  did  was  to  try 
to  contact  Mrs.  Beard  directly.  He  told 
her  secretary  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
her  about  a  piece  of  paper  which  seemed 
to  involve  her  and  which  appeared  to 
have  come  from  ITT's  files. 

ITT  obviously  realized  they  were  faced 
with  a  potentially  very  explosive  prob- 
lem. When  Hiune  arrived  at  Mrs.  Beard's 
office,  he  was  not  allowed  to  meet  with 
Mrs.  Beard  alone,  but  had  to  have  this 
initial  personal  contact  in  the  presence 
of  not  just  one,  but  two  ITT  "PR"  men — 
Mr.  Bernie  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Jack 
Horner. 

When  Hume  puUed  out  the  memo- 
randum and  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Beard, 
she  was  nervous  and  very,  very  fiustered. 
She  acknowledged  that  it  was  her  memo- 
randum— even  more  specifically,  she 
noticed  that  the  memorandum  had  her 
written  first  initial  "D"  on  it,  and  she 
confirmed  that  the  initial  was  hers — 
"my  own  little  'D* ",  as  she  put  it. 

Mrs.  Beard  then  went  to  her  files, 
saying  that  she  wanted  to  look  for  "sur- 
rounding correspondence  that  might 
bear  on"  the  memorandum.  When  she 
came  back,  she  said  she  could  not  find 
anything  and  she  asked  Hume  what  he 
wanted  to  know  about  it.  

Realizing  that  the  presence  of  ITT's 
two  "PR"  men  was  creating  anything 
but  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  a  friendly 
and  candid  chat  with  Mrs.  Beard,  Hume 
withheld  his  more  detailed  questioning 
for  a  more  opportime  occasion. 

And  how  right  he  was.  For  as  Mrs. 
Beard  later  told  Hume  privately,  every- 
time  she  had  tried  to  tell  him  something 
at  this  first  meeting,  Goodrich  and  Hor- 
ner would  start  to  cough  loudly  or  kick 
her  under  the  table  to  stop  her  from 
talking. 

The  day  after  this  initial  meeting,  Mrs. 
Beard  called  Himie's  office.  She  was  quite 
upset  and  left  word  that  she  wanted  to 
talk  to  Hume  to  tell  him  the  truth  about 
the  whole  matter. 

When  Hume  arrived  at  Mrs.  Beard's 
home  that  evening,  there  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  crisis.  It  was,  Hume  said, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  Beard  was  extremely  distraught 
and  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 
She  said  that  Hume's  possession  of  the 
memorandum  was  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  had  ever  happened  to  her, 
that  it  had  dire  Implications  for  ITT  and 
for  the  Republican  Party. 

For  the  first  hour  or  so,  Mrs.  Beard 
gave  Hume  a  biography  of  her  life  and 
talked  about  her  children. 

When  they  finally  got  around  to  dis- 
cussing the  memorandum,  Mrs.  Beard 
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again  admitted  that  she  had  written  it. 
She  said  that  ITT's  ofQcials  had  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  claim  she  had  made 
it  up,  but  that  she  had  decided  she  could 
not  do  that.  She  said: 

I  wrote  this  memo.  You  know  I  wrote  the 
memo.  There  Is  no  use  trying  to  pretend 
otherwise. 

She  again  promised  to  tell  Hume  the 
truth. 

Mrs.  Beard  then  told  Hume  that  she 
first  thought  of  having  the  GOP  con- 
vention in  San  Diego  during  a  conversa- 
tion she  had  with  California  Lt.  Gover- 
nor Ed  Reinecke — a  close  friend  of 
hers — sometime  in  January  of  last  year. 
She  said  that  thereafter  she  and 
Reinecke  were  in  frequent  contact  and 
they  cooperated  in  an  effort  "to  swing 
the  GOP  convention  to  San  Diego." 

Mrs.  Beard  told  Hume  that  following 
her  initial  conversation  with  Reinecke 
she  went  to  San  Diego  to  see  if  the  city's 
hotel  facilities  could  house  a  convention. 
She  also  checked  to  see  if  ITT's  new 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  San  Diego  would  be 
ready  in  time  for  the  convention. 

She  said  that  "the  first  real  step"  to- 
ward getting  the  convention  to  San  Diego 
came  in  May  of  1971  at  a  dinner  follow- 
ing ITT's  annual  spring  meeting  in  San 
Diego.  Present  at  the  dinner,  in  addition 
to  Mrs.  Beard  were: 

Harold  Geneen,  the  president  of  ITT; 

Bud  James,  the  head  of  ITT-Shera- 
ton's  new  San  Diego  hotel ;  and 

San  Diego  Congressman  Bob  Wilson, 
who  was  head  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional campaign  committee  and  a 
close  friend  of  Mrs.  Beard. 

Mrs.  Beard  told  Himie  that  at  this 
dinner  she  brought  up  the  subject  of 
bringing  the  convention  to  San  Diego, 
and  Geneen  told  Wilson  that  ITT  would 
imderwrite  it  by  putting  up  the  "seed 
money." 

She  then  explained  that  there  were 
two  reasons  why  she  had  written  the 
memorandum. 

First,  to  clear  up  some  confusion 
which  had  developed  over  whether 
Geneen's  commitment  had  involved  cash 
or  services ;  and 

Second,  because  her  boss  Mr.  Merri- 
am —  to  whom  the  Beard  memorandum 
was  addressed — had  committed  an  in- 
discretion by  letting  the  facts  about  this 
secret  commitment  leak  out  to  some 
lower-level  staff  member  in  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Beard  said  she  wrote  the 
memorandum  to  impress  Merriam  with 
the  need  to  exercise  greater  discretion  in 
the  future. 

Finally,  Hume  began  to  press  Mrs. 
Beard  about  the  references  in  the  Memo- 
randum to  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 

Here  is  Humes  precise  recollection  of 
what  happened  then: 

I  kept  preasiiig  her.  She  said  things  like. 
'If  I  tell  you  the  truth  will  you  use  It  to  de- 
stroy me?"  She  was  becoming  Increasingly 
emotional.  I  tried,  gently,  to  continue  to 
press.  I  asked  her  IT  there  was  a  way  she  could 
tell  me  the  facts  and  we  could  keep  her  name 
out  of  It.  She  shook  her  head.  She  was  really 
upset  at  this  point.  I  recited  my  surmise 
at>out  what  had  occurred.  Namely,  that  the 
fix.  If  there  was  one,  took  place  before  the 
settlement  proposal  was  drafted  and  before 
the  negotiations  began.  I  said  I  thought  the 
influence  must  have  come  while  the  matter 
was  still  in  danger  of  going  to  trial. 


I  finally  began  to  press  her  to  tell  me  If 
there  had  been  an  agreement  of  this  kind. 
She  was  weeping  now.  She  nodded  yes.  I 
asked  her  if  It  was  negotiated  by  her.  Again, 
a  yes  nod.  With  Mitchell?  Again,  yes,  nod- 
ding. She  was  broken  down  now,  her  head  in 
her  hands  and  she  darted  into  the  bathroom 
Just  behind  the  stool  where  I  sat.  I  paced  the 
kitchen  while  she  was  In  there.  It  was  Just 
about  11  o'clock. 

When  she  came  out.  she  again  asked  if  we 
were  going  to  ruin  her.  I  said  I  didn't  know, 
that  I  wouldn't  know  what  we  would  do  until 
we  had  the  facts.  She  then  told  me  this  story. 
She  was  Invited,  as  she  had  been  in  the  past 
every  year,  to  go  to  the  Kentucky  Derby.  This 
year,  her  friend  Gov.  Nunn  mentioned  that 
John  Mitchell  would  also  be  one  of  his  guests 
at  the  Governor's  mansion  after  the  race. 
She  said  she  mentioned  this  to  E.  J.  Oarrity, 
the  New  York  Public  Relations  chief  of  ITT 
in  a  memo.  She  said  before  she  left,  they 
talked  by  telephone  and  Garrlty  UAiX  her 
what  the  company  wanted  most  if  she  and 
Mitchell  shovUd  get  onto  the  subject  of  the 
merger  cases  then  In  court.  She  said  that 
after  the  Derby,  she  went  to  the  mansion  for 
a  buffet  dinner  and  mentioned  that  Martha 
Mitchell  was  putting  it  on  and  she  aald  some 
unkind  things  about  Mrs.  Mitchell.  She  said 
this  was  her  first  meeting  with  John  Mitchell. 
She  said  that  as  they  were  going  in  to  get  In 
the  buffet  line,  Mitchell  took  her  arm  and 
took  her  aside.  It  was  Just  the  three  of  them 
then,  she  said,  Mitchell,  herself  and  Gov. 
Nunn. 

She  said  that  Mitchell  proceeded  to  give 
her  a  scathing,  hour-long  scolding  in  the 
blimtest  language  for  putting  the  pressure 
on  the  Justice  Department  on  the  mergers 
via  Capitol  HUl  and  other  means  instead  of 
coming  to  see  him.  She  said  Mitchell  said 
he  had  been  told  she  was  the  "politician" 
in  the  company,  and  he  had  heard  much 
about  her  long  before  coming  to  Washington. 
She  said  he  knew  about  all  the  speeches  she 
had  written  and  gotten  delivered  by  friendly 
members  of  Congress.  She  said  Mitchell  knew 
all  about  her,  even  asked  about  son  Bull's 
grades.  She  said  she  had  gotten  speeches 
delivered  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  She 
estimated  about  a  dozen.  She  said  Mitchell 
told  her  he  had  gotten  a  call  from  Nixon 
saying  "lay-off  ITT."  Later,  she  changed  this 
to  something,  like  Nixon  saying  "make  a  rea- 
sonable settlement."  She  said  Mitchell  told 
her  he  was  sympathetic  but  that  his  great 
problem  was  McLaren,  whom  she  described 
as  a  (and  she  used  profanity  here].  She  said 
she  did  what  she  could  to  fight  back,  but  she 
was  overwhelmed  by  Mitchell's  diatribe.  She 
blessed  Louie  Nunn  for  staying  at  her  side 
during  the  whole  thing.  Finally,  she  said 
she  asked  him,  "Well,  do  you  want  to  work 
something  out,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  She 
said  he  replied  In  the  affirmative.  She  said 
he  said,  "What  do  you  want,"  meaning  what 
companies  did  ITT  wish  to  retain  in  the 
merger  case  settlement.  She  said  she  told 
him  they  had  to  have  the  Hartford  Insur- 
ance Company  "because  of  the  economy." 
And  she  added  that  they  also  wanted  "part 
of  Grlnnell."  She  said  she  couldn't  remember 
what  else  she  asked  for,  but  it  was  exactly 
what  the  company  got  in  the  settlement. 

She  said  the  agreement  was  reached,  ac- 
tually, as  they  went  through  the  buffet  line 
and  then  sat  down  to  eat. 

All  of  that  is  what  Mrs.  Beard  told 
Hume  when  he  interviewed  her  at  her 
home  on  February  24,  plus  more — 

Mrs.  Beard  also  told  Hume  that  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  knew  about 
ITT's  $400,000  commitment  to  back  the 
convention  in  San  Diego.  She  said  that 
Mitchell  knew  about  it  because  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Reinecke  had  told  him. 

And  she  sdso  told  Hume  that  between 
their   first    and    second    conversations. 


ITT's  security  men  from  New  York  had 
come  down  and  had  destroyed  her  files 
by  putting  them  through  a  document 
shredder.  She  said  they  feared  her  files 
might  be  subpoenaed. 

Even  with  all  of  these  startling  and 
alarming  admissions  by  Mrs.  Beard. 
Hume  and  Anderson  still  did  not  rush 
into  print.  They  did  substantially  more- 
Hume  contacted  Congressman  Wilson 
who  confirmed  that  Geneen  had  made  a 
$400,000  commitment  at  the  San  Diego 
dinner  on  May  12,  and  that  Merriam  had 
been  confused  about  the  nature  of  the 
commitment. 

He  contacted  an  ITT  consultant  who 
confirmed  that  at  Merrlam's  request  he 
had  been  in  contact  with  a  White  House 
aide  about  the  ITT  commitment — and 
that  Mrs.  Beard  had  been  furious  when 
she  learned  that  the  White  House  aide 
had  been  contacted. 

Hume  also  contacted  an  aide  to  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Reinecke.  who  con- 
firmed that  Reinecke,  in  his  presence, 
had  told  Attorney  General  Mitchell  about 
the  ITT  convention  commitment  last 
May. 

An  Hume  contacted  or  tried  to  contact 
virtually  every  other  principal  figure  in- 
volved before  the  original  column  was 
printed,  although  none  of  these  persons 
made  the  kind  of  damaging  admissions 
he  had  obtained  from  Mrs.  Beard. 

So  a  substantial  portion  of  the  memo- 
randum was  corroborated  even  before  the 
Committee's  hearings  were  reopened. 

But  at  the  hearings  of  colu^e  we  were 
able  to  learn  much  more  about  it. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Hume  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  detail  his  extensive  investigative 
work  imder  oath. 
As  for  the  memorandum — 
We  learned  that  the  memorandum  was 
an  authentic  ITT  document — typed,  in 
fact,  on  the  same  typewriter  as  at  least 
one  other  document  which  was  admitted- 
ly authored  by  Mrs.  Beard.  The  FBI  di- 
rector told  us  that  after  an  exhaustive 
laboratory  analysis  by  the  Bureau's 
experts. 

Mr.  Hoover's  report  showed  that  lab- 
oratory tests  conducted  by  the  FBI  re- 
flected that  the  typewriting  ink  and  the 
margin  and  paragraph  indentations  on 
the  Beard  memorandum  were  substan- 
tially or  closely  similar  to  the  ink  and 
indentations  contained  on  anottier  docu- 
by  Mrs.  Beard  and  typed  for  her  in  her 
ITT  ofBce  at  about  the  same  time — 
June  25,  1971.  The  FBI  further  found 
nothing  from  their  examinations  "to 
suggest  preparation  at  a  time  other  than 
around  June  25,  1971,"  the  date  con- 
tained on  the  Beard  memorandum. 

We  learned  of  several  other  admis- 
sions by  Mrs.  Beard  that  she  was  the 
author  of  the  memorandum.  Represent- 
ative Wilson  said  that  she  had  admitted 
it  to  him. 

On  February  24,  Mrs.  Beard  had  con- 
tacted Congressman  Wilson.  Wils<xi  re- 
called that  Mrs.  Beard  called  him  first 
on  the  telephone  and  that  she  was  very 
excited.  She  told  WUson: 

Something  terrible  had  happened  and  I 
must  talk  to  you  immediately. 

When  she  arrived  at  WilsMi's  ofllce 
she  had  with  her  one  of  the  copies  of  the 
memorandimi  which  had  been  Xeroxed 
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from  Hume's  original  on  the  preceding 
day.  Wilson  subsequently  told  a  news- 
man that  Mrs.  Beard  admitted  authoring 
the  memorandum.  "So  there  it  is,"  added 
Wilson  in  a  tape-recorded  interview, 
"Jack  Anderson  had  the  original,  not 
just  a  copy,  but  the  original  memo." 

Mrs.  Beard's  personal  physician.  Dr. 
Victor  Liszka,  also  said  that  Mrs.  Beard 
had  admitted  to  him  that  she  was  ine 
author  of  the  memorandum.  Dr.  Liszka 
told  the  committee  that  he  had  seen 
Mrs.  Beard  on  February  29,  1972 — the 
day  the  first  Anderson  column  was  pub- 
lished— and  that  it  was  his  impression 
that  Mrs.  Beard  accepted  the  fact  that 
"that  was  her  memo."  He  claimed  that 
Mrs.  Beard  had  told  him  "I  was  mad  and 
disturbed  when  I  wrote  it,"  and  "I  was 
angry,  I  was  mad  when  I  wrote  the 
memo." 

So  we  have  Mr.  Hume's  sworn  state- 
ment that  Mrs.  Beard  told  him  that  she 
had  written  it. 

We  have  Dr.  Liszka,  her  physician  and 
long-time  friend,  who  testified  before  the 
committee  that  she  had  told  him  she  had 
written  it. 

And  we  have  Representative  Wilson 
indicating  in  an  interview  that  she  had 
told  him  she  had  written  it. 

All  of  these  facts  were  established  in 
the  course  of  our  hearings. 

We  also  learned  that  as  of  the  date  of 
the  memorandum,  the  negotiations  on 
the  merger  were  coming  out  the  way 
"Hal"  Geneen  had  wanted  them  to,  just 
as  the  memorandum  said. 

Mr.  McLaren,  who  had  been  pushing 
for  2  years  to  get  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  conglomerates,  suddenly  sent  a  memo- 
randiun  to  Mr.  Kleindienst  which  in- 
cluded the  following  paragraph: 

We  have  had  a  study  made  by  financial  ex- 
perts and  they  substantially  confirm  rTT's 
claims  as  to  the  effects  of  a  divestiture  order. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  gather  that  we  must 
also  anticipate  that  the  Impact  upon  ITT 
would  have  a  ripple  effect — in  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  In  the  economy. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  we  are 
compelled  to  weigh  the  need  for  divestitiure 
in  this  case — Including  Its  deterrent  effect  as 
well  as  the  elimination  of  anticompetitive 
effects  to  be  expected  from  divestiture — 
against  the  damage  which  divestiture  would 
occasion.  Or,  to  refine  the  issue  a  little  more: 
Is  a  decree  against  ITT  containing  injunctive 
relief  and  a  divestiture  order  worth  enough 
more  than  a  decree  containing  only  injunc- 
tive relief  to  Justify  the  projected  adverse  ef- 
fects on  ITT  and  its  stockholders,  and  the 
risk  of  adverse  effects  on  the  stock  market 
and  the  economy? 

I  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  the 
answer  is  "no."  I  say  reluctant  because  ITT's 
management  consununated  the  Hartford  ac- 
quisition knowing  it  violated  our  antitrust 
policy;  knowing  we  Intended  to  sue;  and  in 
effect  representing  to  the  coiurt  that  he  need 
not  issue  a  preliminary  injunction  because 
ITT  would  hold  Hartford  separate  and  thus 
minimize  any  divestiture  problem  if  viola- 
tion were  found. 

About  a  week  earlier,  ITT  had  been 
told  by  Justice  that  the  cases  could  be 
settled  without  a  divestiture  of  Hartford. 
that  is,  the  way  "Hal"  Gteneen  had 
wanted  them  to.  That  is  part  of  the  rec- 
ord. Here  is  Mr.  Kleindienst's  recollection 
at  the  hearings: 

I  believe  that  at  that  meeting  Mr.  McLaren 
was  in  there  at  his  regularly  scheduled  8:16 


m«etlng  in  the  morning,  so  It  would  have 
been  In  the  early  part  of  the  morning  on  June 
17  that  we  called  Mr.  Rohatyn.  Mr.  McLaren 
then  read  to  Mr.  Rohatyn,  over  the  telephone, 
his  proposed  settlement  structure.  And  Mr. 
Rohatyn — and  we  used  the  telephone  In  a 
conference  phone  so  that  both  Mr.  McLaren 
and  I  could  listen  to  Mr.  Rohatyn,  and  he 
was  also  able  to  hesir  both  of  us  speak — and 
Mr.  Rohatyn  was  making  notes  with  respect 
to  the  matters  given  over  the  telephone,  and 
be  asked  some  questions  about  it,  which  Mr. 
McLaren  answered.  I  believe  Mr.  McLaren  said 
that  if  your  company  is  willing  to  approach 
this  matter  on  this  basis,  that  you  can  in- 
struct your  attorney  to  contact  me  In  my 
office  and  we  will  commence  settlement  nego- 
tiations. 

We  learned  that  Mrs.  Beard  did  have 
conversations  with  Governor  Nunn  or 
"Louie"  about  Mitchell,  just  as  the  mem- 
orandum stated.  Mr.  Nunn  himself  ad- 
mitted knowing  about  the  m  antitrust 
cases  and  admitted  talking  to  Mrs.  Beard 
about  Mitchell  and  the  cases.  Here  are 
tiie  exchanges  on  that  point: 

Senator  Hart.  Did  you  ever  have  any  con- 
versations with  her  concerning  the  I.T.  &  T. 
cases? 

Mr.  NiTNN.  Nothing  more  than  the  next 
day.  Mn.  Beard  came  back  to  the  mansion 
after  the  Attorney  General  had  left  and  she 
was  very  disturbed  for  fear  that  her  conduct 
and  her  behavior  there  might  cost  her  her 
job.  She  seemed  very  obsessed  about  losing 
her  job  and  she  realized,  evidently,  that  she 
had  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  that  she 
shouldn't. 

Senator  Habt.  She  realized  that  or  she  told 
you  that? 

Mr.  NiTNN.  Well,  In  any  event,  she  told  me 
that  she  was  very  concerned.  I  don't  recall 
ever  having  any  conversations  with  Mrs. 
Beard  specifically  about  that  case;  no,  sir. 
She  may  have  mentioned  It  at  some  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess  she  did  at  some 
of  the  Governor's  conferences  where  I  may 
have  seen  her.  But  I  don't  remember  discuss- 
ing any  specific  aspects  of  It. 

Senator  Habt.  Do  you  remember  discussing 
the  cases  with  her  on  occasions  other  than 
the  one  at  the  Derby  and  the  following  day? 

Mr.  NT7NK.  I  did  not  discuss  it  with  her  at 
the  time  at  the  Derby,  the  cases.  She  was 
trying  to  talk  about  it,  but  there  was  no 
discussion. 

Senator  Habt.  Tour  testimony  is  that  the 
first  time  you  discussed  I.T.  &  T.  with  her 
was  the  following  day? 

Mr.  Nunn.  No;  I  didn't  discuss  It  with  her 
then.  I  said  she  might  have  made  some  men- 
tion of  it  at  that  time  about  what  she  was 
wanting  or  what  she  wasn't  wanting,  but  I 
don't  recall  the  specifics  of  it. 

Senator  Habt.  To  the  best  of  your  recol- 
lections, what  did  she  say  the  next  day  at 
the  mansion  and  what  did  she  say.  If  any- 
thing, to  you  on  other  occasions  about 
I.T.  &  T.? 

Mr.  Nunn.  Well,  the  next  day  I  don't  re- 
member anything  specific  she  said  other  than 
the  fact  that  she  would  not  want  to  discuss, 
would  not  want  to  prejudice  any  cases  by 
her  conduct,  or  she  wouldn't  want  to  lose  her 
job  by  anything  she  might  have  done  there. 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  recall  any 
specific  Instances.  However,  there  may  have 
been  times  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Beard  at  the 
Oovernor's  conferences  or  there  may  have 
been  some  occasion  when  I  saw  her  in  Wash- 
ington when  she  might  have  mentioned  the 
ITT  occasion. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Senator  Habt.  What  discussions.  If  any, 
have  you  had  with  anybody  at  ITT? 

Mr.  Nunn.  I  don't  recall  any  discussions 
that  I  have  had  with  anyone  at  ITT  about 
the  convention  at  all.  On  one  occasion  when 


I  was  coming  to  Washington  at  the  Dulles 
Airport,  there  was  someone — and  I  do  not 
recall  his  name — that  Mrs.  Beard  introduced 
me  to  as  a  representative  of  ITT.  At  that 
time,  Mrs.  Beard  was  again  talking  about 
being  In  Kentucky  and  did  I  think  that — 
I  didn't  think  that  MitcheU  was  upset  with 
ITT  because  of  what  she  had  done.  She  did 
bring  up  what  had  happened  there  in  Ken- 
tucky, because,  obviously,  she  was  concerned 
about  her  job  throughout  this  whole  thing. 

Senator  Habt.  I  am  not  clear  on  that  an- 
swer. Did  you  say  that  you  told  her  you 
thought  Mr.  Mitchell  was  not  upset  by  her 
discussions  of  ITT? 

Mr.  Nunn.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
upset  by  her  conduct,  and  the  fact  that  she 
raised  the  issue,  but  I  don't  think  that  he 
would — I  think  he  understood  her  condition 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arose. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Habt.  Well,  in  yoiir  conversation 
with  her  at  Dulles,  what  exactly  did  you  tell 
her  on  this  particular  point? 

Mr.  Nunn.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  words,  but  she  introduced  me  to  this 
man,  said  he  was  a  representative  or  associ- 
ated with  ITT,  and  did  I  think  that  Mitchell 
was  upset  or  that  he  would  be  prejudiced  in 
any  viray  or  would  take  any  action  against 
ITT  or  her  because  of  her  behavior  there  on 
that  night. 

Senator  Habt.  Did  you  express  that  as  your 
opinion? 

"Ui.  Nunn.  My  opinion  that  he  would  not, 
because  I  think  that  ho 

Senator  Habt.  Based  on  what? 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Nunn.  Based  on  the  fact  that  he  would 
understand  her  condition  at  the  time  she  was 
saying  what  she  was  saying  and  what  she  was 
doing  in  Kentucky  on  that  given  night. 

Now,  I  never — Mr.  MitcheU  didn't  tell  me 
that  he  was  upset  or  was  not  upset.  Mine 
was  purely  from  observation,  which  was  quite 
obvious. 

So  this  is  some  confirmation  of  that 
portion  of  the  memorandum  where  Mrs. 
Beard  indicated  she  had  spoken  to  Gov- 
ernor Nunn  about  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
antitrust  cases.  It  is  confirmed  by  a  fair 
and  reasonable  reading  of  Governor 
Nunn's  responses  to  questions  by  Sen- 
ator Hart. 

We  have  also  learned  that  Mr.  Geneen 
did  raise  the  commitment,  as  the  memo- 
randum said.  Representative  Wilson  has 
admitted  that  that  is  what  happened  at 
his  San  Diego  meeting  with  Geneen  on 
May  12.  Congressman  Wilson  told  the 
committee: 

We  kicked  arotmd  the  Idea  of  my  going  to 
leading  businessmen  and  getting  commit- 
ments from  them  and  putting  together  a  bid 
package.  He  then  suggested  If  I  would  take 
the  lead  he  thought  Sheraton  would  under- 
write up  to  $300,000  and  would,  of  course, 
be  willing  to  actually  commit  for  their  fair 
share  of  the  total  amount  of  money  needed. 
I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  put  a  bid  together  quickly.  He  then 
told  me  he  would  see  that  they  backed  me 
personally  for  half  the  total  amount  needed, 
which  would  be  $400,000. 

According  to  the  Beard  memorandum. 
Mrs.  Beard  had  indicated  that  the  figures 
were  "upped"  from  $300,000  to  $400,000, 
and  there  we  had  Congressman  Wilson 
confirming  that  in  his  testimony. 

We  learned  that  PIT  did  get  a  call 
from  the  White  House.  That  call  from 
the  White  House  was  referred  to  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Beard  memorandum. 
Mrs.  Beard  herself  not  only  told  us  about 
the  call,  but  remembered  that  it  involved 
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the  question  of  whether  $600,000  was  go- 
ing directly  into  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign. That  was  in  our  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Beard  in  Denver.  Here  is  what  Mrs. 
Beard  said  in  response  to  one  of  our 
questions: 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Merrlam  told  me 
one  day.  that  he  had  gotten  a  call  from 
somebody  at  the  White  House,  wanting  to 
know — on  this  commitment,  underwriting 
commitment,  which  Is  all  In  the  world  It  was, 
there  In  San  Diego,  and  I  never  did  know  the 
exact  amoimt  because  I  didn't  stay  that 
long,  had  suddenly  Jumped.  "Is  this  $600,000 
going  to  Nixon's  campaign,"  .  .  . 

The  significance  of  this,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  not  only  does  this  confirm  the 
statement  in  the  memorandum  about  the 
call  from  the  White  House  but  shows 
how,  even  when  Mrs.  Beard  was  later 
claiming  that  she  had  not  written  the 
entire  memorandiun,  she  still  recalled 
that  there  had  been  this  call  from  the 
White  House  raising  the  spectre  of  a 
$600,000  sum  going  into  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign. 

So  we  have  confirmation  of  that  part  of 
the  memoranda  wliich  tallcs  about  a  call 
from  the  White  House.  We  have  con- 
firmation that  the  commitment  was 
upped  from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  We  have 
confirmation  that  she  talked  to  Gov 
Louie  Nunn  about  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
antitrust  cases. 

We  also  learned  that  Mrs.  Beard  did 
understand  that  only  Nixon,  MitcheU, 
Haldemaim.  Reinecke,  and  Wilson 
would  be  the  only  ones  who  would  know 
about  ITT's  participation  in  the  conven- 
tion. Mrs.  Beard  testified  that  it  was 
Reinecke  who  had  told  her  that. 
Here  is  what  she  said : 
Senator  Kenkedt.  All  right.  Could  I  get 
back  to  the  first  paragraph,  Mrs.  Beard,  the 
mention  In  the  third  line  there.  "Other  than 
permitting  John  MitcheU.  Ed  Reinecke,  Bob 
Haldeman  and  NUon  (besides  WUaon  of 
course)  no  one  has  known  from  whom  that 
$400,000  commitment  had  come." 

Mrs.  Beakd.  Now,  that  Is  a  misleading  sen- 
tence, which  I  shouldn't  have  written  the 
way  It  Is.  because  I  did  not  know  from  the 
first  time  I  talked  to  Ed  Reinecke— I  did  not 
know  to  whom  he  had  spoken,  when,  how  or 
if.  He  had  simply  told  me  that  these  are  the 
people,  the  only  people  who  would  be  aware 
of  our  attempt  to  take  the  thing  to  San 
Diego  until  after  the  site  selection  commit- 
tee met  In  Denver. 

Senator  Kennedy.  When  did  he  teU  vou 
that?  ' 

Mrs.  Beard.  On  the  first  meeting. 
Senator  Kennedy.  When  was  that? 
Mrs.  Beabd.  January  or  February.  I  don't 
remember.  He  came  In  to  Washington  and 
said,  "I  need  your  help  on  something  of  the 
utmost  confidence." 

Senator  Kennedy.  Did  he  say  he  was  going 
to  or  that  they  had  talked,  that  they  were 
aware  of  these  negotiations  which  you  were 
Involved  in? 

Mrs.  Beard.  He  told  me  only,  "This  Is  very 
confidential.  Nobody  U  discussing  it.  We 
know  we  can  have  faith  In  you.  Do  not  talk 
to  anybody  about  It.  At  some  point  eventually 
these  will  be  the  people  who  will  be  Involved 
with  It."  But  he  did  not  say  clearly  or  dis- 
tinctly that  he  had  spoken  to  any  one  of 
these  people.  In  fact,  I  rather  Imagine  he 
had  not.  but  when  he  tells  me  It  is  m  com- 
plete confidence,  I  don't  ask  questions  I 
don't  need  to  know  answers  to. 

So  there  is  another  part  of  the  Beard 
memorandum  wliich  was  confirmed— the 


part  containing  those  names.  When  we 
finally  had  a  limited  opportunity  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Beard,  she  herself  told  us  that 
she  had  learned  that  from  a  conversa- 
tion she  had  with  Lieutenant  Governor 
Reinecke. 

We  also  learned  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  I.T.  &  T.  confusion  over  the  na- 
ture of  the  commitment,  just  as  the 
memorandums  said.  Both  Merriam  and 
Wilson  told  us  all  about  that  when  they 
appeared  before  the  committee.  Wilson 
confirmed  the  following  statement  he 
had  made  to  a  newsman  about  Merriam: 

Wilson.  Yeah.  He's  a  busybody  little  guy, 
and  he  resents  Dlta  very  much  because  she 
could  get  to  Oeneen  and  he  couldn't  see? 
And  he  said.  "Now.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
He  said.  "I'm  up  here  for  a  birthday  party 
for  one  of  our  retiring  executives"  or  some- 
thing and  he  said.  "I've  been  talking  with 
various  people"  and  he  said,  "that  400,000 
dollars  Is  not  going  to  be  In  cash,  it's  going 
to  be  In  services  like  hotel  rooms  and  that." 
I  said.  "Bill,  look,  you  don't  even  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  In  the  first  place  it 
Isn't  400.000  bucks.  It's  a  lot  less  than  that 
and  It's  going  to  be  In  cash.  That  was  the 
agreement.  We  have  to — San  Diego  has  to 
come  up  with  800.000  bucks  cash.  We  got  all 
kinds  of  services  that  they'll  pay  for.  or  that 
theyll  take  In  kind,  but  they  need  800.000 
bucks  cash  to  put  the  convention  on.  That's 
what  we  agreed,  and  that's  what  your  boss 
said  that  he  would  pledge  a  guarantee  of 
400,000." 

That  is  Congressman  Wilson  talking 
about  his  conversation  with  Merriam, 
which  confirms  the  confusion  mentioned 
in  the  memorandum.  It  shows  that  Mer- 
riam was  confused  about  the  figures, 
whether  they  were  for  services  or  to  be 
in  cash.  That  confusion  was  pointed  out 
very  clearly  in  the  Beard  memorandum 
and  we  find  it  substantiated  by  Congress- 
man Wilson. 

And  so  it  goes  line  by  line. 

Gerrity  told  us  he  did  have  a  talk  with 
Mrs.  Beard  about  the  convention  just 
like  the  memorandum  indicated.  And 
Mrs.  Beard  said  she  did  have  inquiries 
from  friends  about  the  commitment,  just 
as  the  memorandum  said. 

This  is  from  her  testimony: 

I  was  getting  questions  all  over  Washing- 
ton, from  the  national  committee,  the  var- 
ious people,  "Well,  is  this  money  going  to 
National  Committee,  or  Just  going  to  Nixon's 
campaign?" 

So  that  substantiates  the  part  of  the 
memorandum  where  she  indicated  she 
was  getting  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
it.  Here  she  is,  before  the  committee,  re- 
peating once  again,  almost  using  the 
words  that  were  typed  in  the  memoran- 
dum, that  she  had  been  getting  all  kinds 
of  inquiries. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  while  we  are 
talking  about  the  meetings  which  took 
place  with  Representative  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Geneen  at  which  the  commitment 
figure  was  first  settled  on.  that  one  of 
the  witnesses  we  wanted  to  call,  who  had 
been  on  our  list  as  "clearly  necessary," 
was  Mr.  Bud  James,  the  person  who  ac- 
tually carried  through  ITT's  pledge  ne- 
gotiations after  that  initial  May  12 
meeting.  We  could  see  how  important  he 
was,  from  our  conversations  with  Dlta 
Beard.  She  had  told  us  that  she  was  not 
Involved  in  the  detailed  money  nego- 
tiations after  May   12,   but  that  Bud 
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James  was  the  one  who  carried  through 
the  negotiations  and  actually  sent  the 
check  to  the  Visitors'  Bureau  in  San 
Diego.  It  certainly  would  have  been  valu- 
able for  the  committee  to  have  Mr.  James 
appear  and  give  whatever  testimony  he 
has  as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
those  negotiations. 

The  information  we  have  had  from 
both  Mrs.  Beard  and  Representative 
Wilson  quite  clearly  indicates  that  the 
$400,000  figure  quoted  in  the  memoran- 
dum was  actually  the  figure  talked  about 
on  May  12  in  San  Diego,  although 
the  figure  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Geneen 
We  certainly  could  clear  up  that  matter 
quite  quickly,  if  we  have  testimony  from 
Mr.  James,  who  was  the  person  respon- 
sible for  sending  the  check  to  San  Diego 
We  were  unable  to  get  Mr.  James.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  witnesses  we  want 
who  could  clear  up  that  kind  of  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  the  question  of  what 
promises  the  White  House  had  made  to 
use  the  Sheraton  as  headquarters. 

And  so  we  could  go  on,  with  virtually 
every  line  in  the  memorandum,  showing 
an  abundance  of  proof  to  establish  al- 
most every  fact  which  Mrs.  Beard  as- 
serted in  that  famous  confidential  note. 

But  most  important  of  all,  any  of  us 
tanowing  the  facts  we  know  now— about 
the  manner  in  which  the  decision  was 
reached  to  settle  the  antitrust  cases;  and 
about  the  simultaneous  San  Diego  con- 
vention arrangements  which  were  being 
made— could  ourselves  have  written  the 
famous  Beard  line  that 

Our  noble  commitment  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  our  negotiations  on  the  mergers 
eventually  coming  out  as  Hal  wants  them. 

I  am  sure  tliat  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  detail  the  meaning  and  interrela- 
tionship of  those  simultaneous  happen- 
ings in  the  days  ahead.  Surely  they  will 
leave  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
ueve  that  the  contents  of  the  memoran- 
dum are  accurate. 

At  the  very  least,  we  wiU  all  have  a 
basis  for  agreement  with  the  commit- 
tee's ranking  minority  member  that  we 
"would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
question  Mrs.  Beard  in  greater  detail  con- 
cerning her  knowledge  of  the  memoran- 
dum and  her  participation  if  any  in  both 
the  antitrust  settlement  and  the  under- 
writing offer  to  San  Diego." 

We  questioned  Mrs.  Beard  for  Just  over 
2  out  of  the  scheduled  9  hours,  and  asked 
her  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  questions 
which  we  were  prepared  to  ask  her. 

I  might  mention  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  the  first  consideration  of  the 
subconunittee  that  went  out  to  Denver 
was  the  health,  well-being,  and  welfare 
of  Mrs.  Beard.  The  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  asked  to  have  her 
health  assessed  by  two  independent 
medical  doctors  so  that  we  could  have 
additional  information  as  to  her  condi- 
tion, because  there  had  been  some  ques- 
tions raised  after  her  personal  physician 
came  down  and  testified  when  we  fotmd 
out  later  that  he  had  been  and  his  wife 
was  still  under  investigation  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  On  the  basis  of  these 
examinations  it  was  determined  that 
Mrs.  Beard  could  respond  to  questions, 
but  her  testimony  would  have  to  be  of 
limited  duration.  I  might  add  that  we 
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were  told  testifying  might  actually  im- 
prove her  prospects  by  ending  the  con- 
stant anticipation  of  having  to  appear. 

Then  the  subcommittee,  following  the 
procedures  established  on  the  advice  of 
the  doctors,  went  out  there  and  pro- 
ceeded to  question  Mrs.  Beard.  Before 
we  really  had  a  chance  to  get  very  far 
into  the  questions,  that  meeting  was  in- 
interrupted.  The  subcommittee  then  felt 
they  rather  than  run  any  risk  to  the  well- 
being  or  the  health  of  Mrs.  Beard,  it 
should  terminate  its  hearings.  We  were 
informed  that  she  had  suffered  chest 
pains,  and  obviously  we  were  not  inter- 
ested in  causing  any  additional  burden 
or  stress  to  Mrs.  Beard.  I  shall  return  to 
that  in  a  moment,  because  there  were 
some  very  peculiar  circumstances  that 
surroimded  the  interruption  and  the  sub- 
sequent events.  But  the  effect  of  such 
interruption  was  to  preclude  the  Senate 
subcommittee  from  questioning  Mrs. 
Beard  further.  Obviously  the  information 
we  gained  was  of  value  to  the  committee, 
but  the  questioning  was  just  getting 
well  under  way  when  we  had  to  stop.  So 
we  were  unable  to  gain  the  desired  in- 
formation, and  it  was  the  feeling  of  sev- 
eral members  that  if  we  could  have  ques- 
tioned Mrs.  Beard  additionally,  we  would 
have  been  able  to  clear  up  a  good  many 
important  questions.  But  again,  her  Den- 
ver doctor  refused  to  indicate  that  she 
would  be  available;  as  I  said,  I  shall  come 
back  to  that. 

There  is  no  present  inability  to  ques- 
tion her  further,  as  one  of  my  colleagues 
has  described  it.  There  was  only  an  un- 
willingness to  schedule  a  resumption  of 
her  appearance.  When  the  full  commit- 
tee's hearings  were  abruptly  terminated, 
weeks  ago,  Mrs.  Beard  was  out  of  the 
hospital  and  had  been  the  recent  sub- 
ject of  extensive  questioning  on  national 
television. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Beard  was  prepared  to  go  on  national 
television  and  respond  to  the  questions 
of  an  interviewer  and  it  was  not  thought 
that  that  caused  undue  duress  or  stress 
to  her,  but  that  she  was  imable  to  appear 
further  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Surely  there  is  no  reason  to 
rush  forward  on  this  matter  untU  we  are 
able  to  get  her  comments  and  her  elab- 
oration on  her  memorandum,  and  have 
that  settled  once  and  for  all.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)  felt  extremely  strongly  about 
this  matter,  and  I  think  with  justifica- 
tion. She  was  the  apparent  author  of 
that  memorandum,  and  certainly  we,  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  in  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities,  ought  to  be 
able  to  talk  with  her  at  greater  length 
about  her  memorandum  and  the  impli- 
cations of  its  contents.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  get  into  those  matters 
and  explore  them  fully  once  and  for  all. 
Mrs.  Beard  is  perhaps  the  one  person  who 
can  help  us  most  in  completing  these 
tasks.  Let  us  not  be  sorry  later  we  have 
not  availed  ourselves  of  this  chance. 

As  I  understand.  Senator  Bxtrdick  is 
going  to  go  into  this  matter  in  some  de- 
tail on  Wednesday. 

I  have  discussed,  Mr.  President,  the 
Beard  memorandum  itself,  and  I  have 
reviewed  that  memorandum  line  by  line. 


When  that  is  done,  and  the  memoran- 
dum is  compared  with  the  other  infor- 
mation available,  it  stands  up  very  fa- 
vorably. As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  though 
Mrs.  Beard  herself  indicated  she  was 
not  the  author  of  the  full  Beard  memo- 
randum, she  said  she  did  author  a  mem- 
orandum which  included  the  large  ma- 
jority of  all  the  lines,  and  many  of  the 
crucial  ones,  on  the  "Anderson  Beard 
Memorandum."  In  the  Etenver  question- 
ing she  claimed  she  did  not  write  some 
of  the  most  compromising  lines  in  the 
memo,  but  she  did  admit  that  she  wrote 
a  memorandum  and  that  many  points 
in  the  "Anderson-Beard"  memorandum 
were  swjcurate.  Even  those  points,  I 
think,  raise  some  extremely  damaging 
and  incriminating  questions. 

So  despite  the  premature  closing  of 
the  hearings,  we  have  been  able  to  cor- 
roborate much  of  the  Beard  memoran- 
dum. And  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  agree  that  if 
we  had  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
the  other  witnesses  who  were  agreed  on 
as  "clearly  necessary,"  we  would  have 
been  able  to  hear  out  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  information  and  evi- 
dence that  was  included  in  the  Beard 
memorandum. 

I  have  mentioned  the  need  for  fur- 
ther questioning  of  Mrs.  Beard  and  the 
absence  of  Mr.  James.  Now  I  wsmt  to  ex- 
pand on  some  of  the  other  gaps  in  our 
record. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  accurately 
observed  by  the  minority  leader  that  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney  General  were 
the  longest  in  history.  Some  Members  of 
this  body  have  tried  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  there  w£is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  some  committee  members  to 
extend  and  prolong  the  hearings  for  po- 
litical purposes.  This,  of  course,  is  with- 
out justification  and  could  not  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  were 
long — too  long.  The  supplemental  hear- 
ings continued  over  a  period  of  2  months, 
with  22  days  of  formal  testimony.  Some 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Journeyed  halfway  across  the  country  to 
take  testimony  from  one  witness  in  a  hos- 
pital room.  MEmy  of  our  hearing  days 
began  early  in  the  morning  and  lasted 
until  early  evening.  Testimony  and  docu- 
mentary material  cover  two  large  vol- 
umes, which  each  Senator  has  on  his 
desk. 

Why,  then,  do  many  of  us  feel  that 
the  hearings  are  incomplete?  Why  do 
we  find  it  difficult  to  reach  hard  conclu- 
sions, even  with  the  voluminous  record, 
and  why  should  the  Senate  defer  deter- 
mination of  Mr.  Kleindienst's  nomina- 
tion? 

One  of  the  answers  to  these  questions 
is  contained  in  the  first  finding  contained 
In  the  separate  views  of  Senator  Bath, 
Senator  Titnney,  and  myself:  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  still  has  not  heard  from 
all  the  relevant  witnesses  and  obtained 
all  relevant  evidence. 

Among  the  witnesses  from  whom  no 
testimony,  or  only  incomplete  testimony, 
has  been  taken  are  White  House  aides 
Mr.  William  Timmons  and  Mr.  Peter 


Flanigan.  I  think  the  Senate  is  fully 
aware  of  all  the  gymnastics  that  were 
required  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
finally  obtain  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Flani- 
gan. His  name  was  raised  prominently 
in  the  course  of  the  hearings  as  one  who 
played  a  very  key  and  important  role  in 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  this  case.  So 
it  sliould  not  have  been  any  real  surprise 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
want  to  hear  from  Mr.  Flanigan. 

There  were  substantial  questions 
whether,  if  we  did  call  Mr.  Flanigan,  we 
could  be  infringing  upon  the  traditional 
privileges  that  the  executive  has  to  with- 
hold certain  information  that  relates  and 
pertains  solely  to  the  executive  branch. 
Clearly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  any 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
infringe  upon  the  legitimate  executive 
privilege  of  White  House  officials.  But, 
equally  clearly,  the  responsibilities  of 
Mr.  Flanigan  in  the  selection  and  pro- 
curement of  the  outside  financial  con- 
sultant. Mr.  Ramsden — who  did  the  offi- 
cial report  upon  which  Mr.  McLaren  re- 
lied to  turn  around  the  2V2-year  antitrust 
anticonglomerate  policy — should  have 
been  only  a  ministerial  function  and  ac- 
tion which  did  not  relate  to  his  responsi- 
bilities to  the  President  or  to  his  execu- 
tive power. 

So  it  should  be  plain  that  the  doctrine 
of  executive  privilege  did  not  apply.  It 
certainly  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  were 
members  of  the  committee  that  his  state- 
ments, his  comments,  and  his  testimony 
would  be  invaluable.  But  we  had  to 
jockey  around  day  after  day  until, 
finally,  Mr.  Flanigan  agreed  to  come  up, 
and  even  then  he  conditioned  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  an  extremely  limited  way. 

As  the  only  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  who  voted  in  the  negative 
upon  the  constraints  that  were  placed 
upon  the  committee  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Flanigan's  testimony,  I  feel  reassured 
that  I  was  completely  justified  in  doing 
so.  That  justification  was  demonstrated 
the  following  day,  when  Mr.  Flanigan 
refused  to  respond  to  very  basic  and  fun- 
damental questions  that  dealt  with  his 
relationship  with  the  nominee.  One 
would  have  thought  that  if  Mr.  Flanigan 
was  going  to  come  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  would  have  been  prepared 
to  talk  about  his  relationship  with  the 
nominee  and  about  the  relationship  he 
had  with  the  Justice  Department.  Those 
were  the  two  important  questions  we 
had  in  trying  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  relationship  between  the  anti- 
trust settlement  and  the  convention  con- 
tribution made  to  the  Republican  Party 
tlirough  the  San  Diego  Visitors'  Bureau. 
Still,  on  those  two  matters  Mr.  Flanigan 
refused  to  comment. 

Later,  a  procedure  was  worked  out — 
from  which  I  again  dissented — to  write 
out  for  Mr.  Flanigan  very  carefully  pre- 
pared questions  and  thereby,  by  receiving 
a  written  response,  to  refuse  to  permit 
any  cross-examination.  The  response 
from  Mr.  Flanigan  Indicated  clearly  that 
he  had  had  contact  with  Mr.  Kleindienst 
on  three  separate  occasions  relating  to 
the  ITT  settlement.  Yet,  we  were  unable 
to  delve  into  that,  to  examine  those  con- 
tracts, any  more  than  to  read  between 
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the  lines  of  the  statement  that  Mr.  Flan- 
Igan  provided  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Nonetheless,  it  was  important  that 
we  at  least  have  that  information. 

Now  we  also  know  that  Mr.  Timmons 
also  had  been  involved;  he  was  working 
on  convention  arrangements.  His  name 
was  referred  to  on  a  number  of  occasions 
with  respect  to  his  involvement  in  get- 
ting the  1972  Republican  convention  to 
San  Diego.  He  played  a  major  role  in  be- 
half of  the  White  House.  We  wanted  to 
hear  from  him.  directly.  Still,  those  who 
support  the  nominee  refused  to  provide 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Timmons. 

Mr.  Flanigan's  statements  and  com- 
ments and  the  material  he  provided  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  added  an 
an  entirely  new  dimension  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  between  the  White 
House  and  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Who  among  us  can  give 
assurance  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Timmons,  we  would  not  find  out  some 
entirely  new  relevant  information  which 
we  now  do  not  have? 

We  hear  from  those  who  support  Mr. 
Kleindienst  that  this  is  a  fishing  expe- 
dition. Was  it  fishing  when  we  asked  for 
Mr.  Flanigan  to  appear?  Was  it  fishing 
to  ask  Mr.  Flanigan  about  his  relation- 
ships with  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department?  I  would  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dient,  that  if  it  was.  we  could  see,  as  a 
result  of  those  questions,  that  it  was  suc- 
cessful. We  obtained  additional  informa- 
tion, and  we  saw  the  tie  between  Mr. 
Flanigan  and  Mr.  Kleindienst,  even 
though  Mr.  Kleindienst  to  the  end  dem- 
onstrated little,  if  any,  recollection  of 
any  of  these  contacts. 

Now  we  want  to  have  Mr.  Timmons  as 
well.  Is  It  unreasonable?  Are  we  provid- 
ing undue  delay  by  asking  for  Mr.  Tim- 
mons? I  do  not  believe  so.  In  many  re- 
spects his  presence  is  as  important  as 
Mr.  Flanigan's.  If  he  were  able  to  cc«ne 
up  and  respond  to  the  committee's  ques- 
tions I  am  sure  we  could  satisfy  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

We  are  not  able  to  hear  from  Mr. 
James,  who  negotiated  the  contribution. 
Mrs.  Beard,  who  has  made  a  miraculous 
recovery,  was  able  to  testify  and  present 
her  views  on  nationwide  television  but 
was  unable  to  present  her  views  to  the 
Senate  committee. 

I  think  these  are  the  kinds  of  addi- 
tional witnesses  we  are  interested  in  hav- 
ing before  the  committee,  and  not  wit- 
nesses that  are  either  unnecessary  or  un- 
informed about  matters.  So  I  mention 
that  at  this  point. 

Then  of  course,  there  is  Howard  Aibel, 
the  general  counsel  of  ITT.  We  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  Mr.  Gerrity,  to 
Mr.  Merriam,  to  Mr.  John  Ryan,  and  to 
Mr.  Geneen.  But,  who  was  the  quarter- 
back?  Howard  Aibel,  the  chief  coxmsel  of 
the  ITT.  Although  we  put  his  name  down 
as  one  we  preferred  to  hear,  so  that  we 
could  have  him  testify  and  tie  tills  matter 
together,  in  order  to  tell  us  where  the  re- 
sponsibility was  on  ITT's  approach  to  the 
Federal  Government,  we  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  hear  him. 

We  could  hear  about  Mr.  Geneen's  go- 
ing down  and  talking  to  a  number  of 


Cabinet  ofScials.  We  could  hear  about  Mr. 
Merriam's  and  Mr.  Gerrity's  contacts 
when  they  went  over  to  the  White  House 
and  met  with  Mr.  Dent  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Flanigan.  But  did  we  hear  directly  from 
the  man  who  knew  what  Mr.  Geneen  was 
doing,  who  knew  what  Mr.  Gerrity  and 
Mr.  Merriam  were  doing  during  that  pe- 
riod? Did  we  hear  Howard  Aibel?  Were 
we  able  to  have  him  testify?  No.  We  were 
imable  to  get  his  testimony  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  dilatory.  It  was  thought 
to  be  unnecessary.  It  was  thought  to  be 
consiuning  time. 

There  it  is.  We  begin  to  get  some 
kind  of  idea  of  the  importance  of  these 
witnesses.  Mr.  Howard  Aibel,  the  quar- 
terback for  ITT,  who  knew  what  was 
going  on,  who  knew  what  the  approach 
of  ITT  was,  who  knew  what  memoranda 
were  up  in  the  ITT  offices  in  New  York, 
and  what  information  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  committee,  and  what 
ITT  was  up  to  in  this  case.  He  knew 
what  was  in  the  ITT  file,  not  the  ones 
shredded  in  Washingtx)n — though  per- 
haps he  knew  that,  too — but  he  knew 
as  well  what  was  in  the  ITT  offices  in 
New  York. 

We  asked  the  ITT  representatives  if 
they  would  give  us  copies  of  the  mem- 
oranda that  applied  to  antitrust  policy 
that  they  had  on  file  in  New  York.  They 
indicated  they  had  memoranda  up  there. 
In  many  instances,  perhaps,  they  were 
duplicates  of  information  that  they  had 
in  Washington  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  shredding.  We  asked  for  that.  They 
indicated  that  they  would  provide  it, 
that  they  would  make  it  available  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  That  would  have 
been  invaluable  information. 

One  would  have  thought  that  ITT 
would  have  said  to  the  committee,  "Here 
it  is.  We  have  nothing  to  hide  on  this. 
We  are  out  there  doing  business,  trying 
to  assure  that  we  will  have  a  prosperous 
business,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
meet  ova  responsibilities  to  our  stock- 
holders." Anyone  would  have  understood 
and  appreciated  that.  Every  Member  of 
the  Senate  would  have  respected  it  and 
every  American  would  have  appreciated 
it.  But  instead  of  making  the  informa- 
tion available  to  us.  which  we  asked  for 
and  they  indicated  they  would  provide — 
any  information  they  had  on  ITT  anti- 
trust policy  up  there,  which  would  re- 
late to  this  case  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— they  never  did  so  after  the  hear- 
ings ended. 

We  asked  for  the  Aibel  testimony.  We 
have  not  gotten  it.  Mrs.  Beard  is  out  of 
the  hospital.  But  we  cannot  hear  from 
her.  We  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Tim- 
mons. We  heard  from  Mr.  Flanigan — and 
there,  only  what  Mr.  Flanigan  wanted 
to  tell  us  according  to  his  rules. 

What  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, or  of  any  other  committee  in  the 
Senate,  is  used  to  having  a  witness  come 
on  up  and  establish  the  criteria  by  which 
he  will  appear  and  testify  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  here  for 
only  10  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  anyone  telling  us  what 
he  will  testify  to  and  what  he  will  not 
testify  to. 

Whoi  this  matter  of  the  essential  wit- 


nesses came  up  before  the  committee 
there  was  an  even  split  as  to  whether  we 
should  call  the  additional  witnesses  or 
should  not  continue  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  The  committee  which  would 
have  been  listening  to  that  testimony  was 
evenly  divided  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing the  hearings.  We  were  prepared 
to  set  a  time,  ban-ing  any  imforeseen 
kind  of  information  on  additional  ma- 
terial, for  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings. But,  oh  no.  this  opportunity  was 
denied  to  us. 

Now  I  might  mention  that  one  of  the 
interesting  points  about  Mrs.  Beard's 
medical  problems  came  to  light  when  we 
asked  two  independent  medical  doctors 
to  advise  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  about  how  sick  she  was.  They 
said  they  could  not  find  any  objective 
signs  of  problems.  We  put  their  telegram 
in  the  Record.  Yet  we  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  take  further  testimony 
from  her. 

While  I  am  on  the  questions  about  the 
information  we  need  to  make  a  fully  in- 
formed judgment  on  the  nominee.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Committee 
asked  for  some  additional  kinds  of  in- 
formation  from  the  Justice  Department 
which  we  never  received.  One  of  the 
things  we  would  like  to  know  is,  did  the 
White  House  receive  information  from 
the  Justice  Department  about  antitrust 
policy  during  or  before  the  settlement 
period  that  might  have  been  relevant  to 
the  m  cases?  That  would  have  been 
helpful  to  us,  but  we  were  unable  to  get 
that  information.  We  were  unable  to  get 
any  information  about  studies  supposed- 
ly being  taken  by  the  interagency  com- 
mittees on  antitrust  policy  that  would 
have  been  relevant  in  answering  some  of 
the  unresolved  questions  before  us,  espe- 
cially relating  to  the  delay  of  The  Grin- 
nell  appeal. 

We  might  find  through  materials 
on  this  interagency,  intergovernmen- 
tal committee  study,  that  there  were 
many  departments  of  Government- 
Commerce,  Treasxuy,  Justice — even  the 
White  House— had  already  studied  the 
economic  implications  of  an  anti-con- 
glomerate policy. 

But  when  we  asked  for  that  Informa- 
tion and  wanted  to  know  if  they  could 
make  that  available  to  the  committee, 
we  were  turned  down. 

Further,  we  asked  if  we  could  get  some 
rather  selective  information  from  the 
SEC,  who  was  doing  its  own  investiga- 
tion of  ITT  concerning  the  Inside  trading 
of  stock.  There  were  a  number  of  stories 
that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  other  publications  that  insider  sell- 
ing was  taking  place  by  ITT  officials. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  here  is  pre- 
pared to  say  how  legitimate  those  trades 
were.  However,  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  there  could  have  been  a 
close  relationship  between  the  trading 
and  the  settlement  negotiations  with  the 
Justice  Department. 

We  were  not  asking  the  SEC  for  every- 
thing they  had.  It  was  a  rather  precise 
and  selective  nimiber  of  areas.  We  sisked 
if  they  could  make  available  to  us  docu- 
ments provided  to  them  by  ITT  relating 
to  antitrust.  We  asked  to  have  that 
Information  made  available  to  us  be- 
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cause  the  ITT  documents  in  their  Wash- 
ington office  was  shredded.  This  was  a 
proper  request,  yet  we  were  unable  to 
get  that  kind  of  information.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Justice  Department  initially 
refused  to  provide  us  a  OSA  logbook. 
We  had  quite  a  time  getting  it.  However, 
after  the  hearings  were  over  we  did  fi- 
nally get  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  records 
we  asked  that  ITT  produce,  which  they 
denied: 

We  asked  for  the  memorandums  or 
vouchers  relating  to  Mrs.  Beard's  visits 
to  the  Kentucky  Derby,  including  the 
memorandum  stating  that  she  would  see 
Mitchell  at  the  Derby.  When  Mrs.  Beard 
indicated  that  she  was  going  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  it  was  quite  possible  that 
there  was  a  memorandum  that  said, 
"When  you  go  down  there,  talk  to 
Mitchell  about  this."  Or.  there  could  be 
a  memorandum  saying,  "When  you  go 
down  there,  don't  talk  to  Mitchell  about 
this."  It  could  be  either  way.  When  she 
came  back  and  indicated  that  she  had 
talked  to  Mitchell  there,  there  might  be 
a  memorandum  about  that.  That  would 
be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

They  could  have  said.  "We  don't  have 
anything  on  that  subject."  However,  they 
said  they  might  have  documents  but 
then  they  refused  to  provide  them. 

We  wanted  to  know  about  Mrs. 
Beard's  conversations  in  1971  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  or  Governor  Nunn  or  cor- 
respondence between  them.  ITT  counsel 
Gilbert  said  that  at  least  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  "We  have  none."  We  have 
not  heard  back  whether  anything  was 
found  in  the  New  York  office. 

We  wanted  to  know  about  Mr.  Mer- 
riam's contacts  with  Jack  Oleason  re- 
garding the  ITT  support  for  the 
Republican  convention. 

We  wanted  to  know  about  Mr.  Ge- 
neen's contacts  with  22  officials  listed 
in  the  ITT  press  release  of  March  13, 
1972,  and  those  listed  in  Mr.  Geneen's 
submission  to  the  committee. 

ITT  put  out  different  press  releases  in- 
dicating that  they  had  talked  to  num- 
erous administration  officials.  Perhaps 
they  had  memorandimis  in  their  files 
written  after  these  meetings  about  the 
subjects  covered  and  what  they  requested 
of  high  Government  officials  and  what 
those  offici£ils  said  to  tliem.  This  would 
be  directly  relevant  to  our  Inquiry.  We 
asked  if  they  would  provide  any  informa- 
tion along  those  lines.  ITT  representa- 
tives indicated  that  they  would,  but 
never  did. 

Is  that  not  a  proper  request  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  meeting  its 
responsibilities? 

Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was  ITT's  counsel  at 
the  hearings,  said  imder  oath  that  when 
he  got  back  to  New  York,  he  would  see 
if  he  could  find  any  of  the  materials  re- 
quested there.  That  on  page  1136  of  the 
hearings.  We  never  heard  again  from  Mr. 
GUbert. 

We  also  asked  for  documents  relating 
to  Mrs.  Beard's  visits  to  San  Diego  in 
1971,  including  memorandums  reflecting 
the  purpose  and  frequency  of  her  visits. 
Mr.  GUbert  said: 

We  have  none,  but  we  are  checking  for 
voucbera  which  probably  do  exist. 


The  vouchers  were  not  provided  to  the 
committee. 

We  wanted  information  regarding 
contacts  between  ITT  officials  and  offi- 
cials of  the  White  House  regarding  the 
location  of  the  1972  Republican  Conven- 
tion or  ITT  support  for  the  convention 
or  the  San  Diego  Tourist  Bureau.  Was 
that  not  a  reasonable,  relevant  request? 
Yet  it  has  gone  unheeded. 

We  asked  the  ITT  officials  in  New  York 
City  if  they  had  any  information  relat- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  1972  Republi- 
can Convention  or  the  ITT  support  for 
the  convention  in  San  Diego. 

We  asked  for  any  other  materials  re- 
lating to  the  convention.  Mr.  Gilbert 
testified: 

We  have  none  In  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
but  we  think  the>re  may  be  some  and  we  wlU 
try  to  get  the  material  \t  It  exists  In  New 
York. 

That  is  on  page  1136.  However,  none 
were  provided. 

We  asked  for  material  relating  to  the 
ITT  anticonglomerate  task  force  or  sim- 
ilarly named  group.  Mr.  Gilbert  said: 

We  are  checking  for  that  and  we  may  have 
some  and  we  may  have  It  today. 

That  was  on  April  14.  The  committee 
has  not  received  it  yet. 

We  asked  for  the  original  ITT  job  de- 
scription memorandums  and  Mrs. 
Beard's  second  memorandum  which 
should  be  examined.  These  documents 
have  never  been  forthcoming.  They 
would  be  important  for  us  to  have. 

These  are  the  areas  of  the  ITT  docu- 
ment requests  that  I  have  mentioned.  Go- 
ing bcu:k  to  some  of  the  needed  witnesses, 
let  me  review  the  list:  Howard  Aibel; 
Howard  James;  William  Timmons;  Har- 
old Geneen,  since  got  cut  off  from  Mr. 
Geneen  in  midstream;  Richard  Herman, 
who  made  the  convention  arrangements 
for  San  Diego;  Reuben  Robertson,  the 
associate  of  Mr.  Nader  who  was  Involved 
intimately  with  the  ITT  antitrust  mat- 
ter; Denny  Walsh,  the  author  of  Life 
pieces  on  the  Stewart  matter  and  who 
probably  knows  as  much  about  that  case 
as  anyone  else;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Flanigan, 
from  whom  we  need  more  complete  testi- 
mony. And  last,  of  course.  Mrs.  Beard. 

That  is  not  a  long  list.  We  have  not  got 
an  unlimited  list. 

Those  were  the  things  we  wanted  so 
that  we  could  fulfill  our  responsibility. 
The  ITT  documents  and  the  requests 
which  we  made  are,  I  think,  extremely 
Important  in  filling  in  some  of  the  pieces 
here.  Then  there  are  the  SEC  document 
request,  the  Department  of  Justice  doc- 
ument request,  the  Antitrust  Division 
interrogatories. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
think,  would  provide  us  with  the  kind 
of  information  so  that  we  could  fill  the 
gaps,  resolve  the  contradictions,  and 
move  expeditiously  toward  reaching  a 
responsible  conclusion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  fine  leader- 
ship and  for  the  reasonableness  of  his 
remarks  and  for  his  feeling  that  further 


testimony  is  needed  on  the  Kleindienst 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  miist  rise  today  in  opposition  to 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Richard  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  want  it 
known  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  oppose 
the  nomination  per  se;  but  I  strongly  op- 
pose confirmation  now  with  so  many  is- 
sues of  fact  still  in  doubt. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  clear 
to  recommit  this  nomination  to  the  com- 
mittee with  the  clear  imderstanding  that 
hearings  will  be  resumed  until  all  rele- 
vant witnesses,  all  relevant  and  available 
documents,  and  all  relevant  questions  are 
brought  before  the  committee  and  ana- 
lyzed. Such  action  would  be  clearly  in  the 
public  interest  and,  hopefully,  with  some 
frank  testimony  and  refreshed  recollec- 
tions, it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  denying 
the  President  his  choice  for  Attorney 
General. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  such 
action  would  be  consistent  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nominee  himself  and  with 
those  expressed  by  the  President  at  the 
outset  of  the  resumed  hearings  on  the 
nomination.  Let  me  quote  from  the  nomi- 
nee's statement  to  this  effect  when  he  re- 
quested that  the  committee  "clear  things 
up"  in  March: 

The  reason  why  I  asked  for  this  hearing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, is  because  charges  have  been  made  that 
I  influenced  the  settlement  of  Ctovemment 
antitrust  litigation  for  partisan  political  rea- 
sons. These  are  serious  charges,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  confirmation  of  my 
nomination  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  before  the  U^S.  Senate,  I 
would  not  want  that  confirmation  to  take 
place  with  a  cloud  over  my  head,  so  to  speak, 
nor  would  Z  want  the  V&.  Senate  to  act  upon 
my  nomination  If  there  was  any  subetaatial 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  any  Member  of  the 
n.S.  Senate  to  the  effect  that  whUe  I  per- 
formed my  official  duties  on  behalf  of  the 
UjB.  Government  In  the  past  three  yean  as 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  that  I  engaged 
In  any  Improper  conduct  that  would  go  to  or 
be  relevant  to  the  consideration  of  my  con- 
firmation by  the  XTJ3.  Senate. 

So  spoke  Richard  Kleindienst  at  the 
outset  of  the  resumed  hearings  on  his 
confirmation.  Should  we  take  him  at  his 
word?  My  own  feeling  is  that  we  would 
do  him  an  injustice  if  we  did  not.  The 
cloud  remains,  and  it  will  never  be  dis- 
pelled unless  and  until  all  the  facts  are 
brought  before  the  Senate.  As  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst himself  has  said : 

Nor  woiUd  I  want  the  U.S.  Senate  to  act 
upon  my  nomination  If  there  was  any  sub- 
stantial doubt  In  the  minds  of  any  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  .  .  .  that  I  engaged  .  .  . 
m  any  Improper  conduct  that  would  go  to  or 
be  relevant  to  the  consideration  of  my  con- 
firmation by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  know  that  I  have  such  doubts  and  I 
know  that  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  them,  too.  Should  we  not 
dispel  them  once  and  for  all? 

Now  I  am  sure  that  we  all  want  to 
aooommodate  the  President  in  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nominees.  But  we  also  all 
feel  that  our  required,  and  sometimes 
painful,  duty  under  the  Constitution  Is 
to  "advise  and  consent"  to  these  nam- 
inations.  In  the  case  at  hand,  the  Pres- 
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ident  has  given  some  guidance  as  to  how 
he  regards  our  duty  to  "advise  and 
consent,"  and  I  take  him  at  his  word. 

The  President,  in  supporting  his  nom- 
inee in  the  request  for  additional  hear- 
ings, made  his  feelings  perfectly  clear. 
On  March  24,  he  said: 

I  would  want  to  point  out  ihat  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst  asked  for  these  hearings.  We  want 
the  whole  record  brought  out  because  as  far 
as  he  l3  concerned,  he  wants  to  go  In  as 
Attorney  General  with  no  cloud  over  him. 

Now  it  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
the  President  himself  agreed  with  the 
nominee's  contention  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  asked  to  confirm  him  imtil 
the  cloud  is  dispelled— and  it  Is  not  dis- 
pelled at  this  point.  I  also  feel  that  the 
President,  who  is  a  man  careful  with  his 
words,  did  not  want  anyone  to  doubt  that 
he  wanted  the  whole  record  brought  out. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  either 
the  President  or  the  nominee  is  very 
pleased  with  the  way  the  hearings  have 
gone  so  far.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  would  have 
access  to  so  much  information  on  the  ITT 
transactions  or  that  the  witnesses  would 
have  such  poor  memories  or  be  so  often 
in  conflict  on  material  facts.  The  cloud 
remains. 

I  repeat  my  request  that  the  Senate  re- 
commit this  nomination  for  more  hear- 
ings until  this  cloud  is  dispelled.  I  do 
not  want  to  deny  the  President  his  nom- 
inee; but  I  do  not  want  to  shirk  a  clear 
duty  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance. 

And  what  is  the  importance  of  all  this? 
It  is  precisely  that  a  transaction,  in- 
timately involving  the  nominee  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity,  has  been  uncovered  that 
directly  relates  to  his  suitability  to  be  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  facts  on  this 
transaction;  but  we  do  have  enough  to 
know  that  there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
something  highly  improper  took  place. 
And  we  also  have  enough  to  know  that 
the  nominee  and  his  supporting  witnesses 
have  not  done  what  was  necessary  to  re- 
lieve the  impression  of  high  impropriety. 
Indeed,  they  have  distinctly  heightened 
that  impression. 

Now  I  ask  myself,  what  is  so  important 
about  all  this  that  we  should  recommit 
the  nomination  and  tie  up  the  committee 
in  what  would  be  highly  controversial 
and  gruelling  hearings?  We  all  want  to 
get  on  with  other  Senate  business — the 
war  in  Vietnam,  appropriations  bills  that 
cannot  he  delayed  any  longer,  extremely 
complex  military  authorizations. 

Well,  what  is  so  important  here  is  that 
the  public  again  is  the  victim  of  their 
Government.  They  do  not  know  what 
happened  any  more  than  we  do;  but  they 
want  to  know.  And  they  have  a  right  to 
know. 

It  is  they,  in  the  end,  who  have  the 
most  at  stake.  And  it  is  to  them  that  we 
owe  an  overriding  duty  to  get  at  the 
facts  and  remove  the  cloud. 

I  think  it  important  that  we  remember 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  nomination.  Mr. 
Kleindienst  is  nominated  to  be  the  next 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  asked  to  be  our  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  And  it  is  his  enforcement 
of  our  laws  that  is  at  issue  here. 
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The  public  has  a  lot  more  at  stake 
than  information,  however,  and  this  is 
what  bothers  me  most.  The  transaction 
in  question  was  no  mere  compromised 
suit.  It  was  an  antitrust  action  worth  at 
least  $6  billion— that  is  $6  billion— 
And  it  was  an  antitrust  action  that  could 
intimately  aflfect  one  of  the  public's  most 
common  and  essential  interests — the 
price  they  pay  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  buy  life  insurance. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  the 
Hartford-ITT  merger  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  significantly  reducing  com- 
petition in  the  life  insurance  industry; 
or  whether  it  would  have  affected  the 
long  term  interests  of  Hartford  policy- 
holders; or  that,  together  with  the  Grin- 
nell  and  Canteen  acquisitions,  there 
would  have  been  such  a  significant  anti- 
competitive factor  as  to  involve  an  over- 
riding national  interest. 

I  simply  do  not  know  whether  any  of 
these  conditions  existed  at  the  time  the 
Justice  Department  sought  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  against  these  mergers. 
But  I  do  know  that  someone  with  the 
expertise  and  responsibility  to  oversee 
this  merger  did  think  that  one  or  more 
of  these  conditions  existed.  And  I  do 
know  that  he  felt  that  the  issue  involved 
was  of  sufficient  importance  as  to  war- 
rant Federal  action  in  the  national 
interest. 

Yes,  the  public  did  have  a  great  stake 
here.  And  it  does  have  an  interest  of 
vital  importance  in  seeing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment develops  the  means  to  contend 
with  the  massive  conglomerate  move- 
ment of  the  1960's.  I  cannot  see  how  we 
could  deny  this  interest  in  view  of  the 
massive  conglomerate  failures  of  the  late 
1960's;  failures  that  have  cost  small  in- 
vestors millions  of  hard-earned  dollars. 
I  want  to  bring  this  up  to  add  perspec- 
tive to  this  debate.  This  is  not  merely  an 
election  year  squabble,  nor  is  it  merely 
a  debate  over  what  we  may  think  of 
Richard  Kleindienst  and  a  substantial 
campaign  contribution.  This  is  a  debate 
affecting  a  vital  public  interest;  and  the 
people  deserve  to  hear  all  the  facts  and 
all  the  witnesses.  And  they  deserve  to 
know  what  reason,  other  than  high  im- 
propriety, could  cause  several  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  withhold  documentary 
evidence  on  this  case;  or  what  reason, 
other    than    high    impropriety,    could 
cause  ITT  to  shred  documents  relating  to 
the  case.  They  deserve  to  know  why  it  is 
that  so  many  men  in  high  positions  can 
fail  to  remember  material  facts  on  a  $6 
billion  case;  or  why  they  can  blatantly 
contradict  each  other  and  themselves  In 
sworn  testimony  before  a  congressional 
committee.  And  the  public  deserves  to 
know  why  it  is  that  ITT  and  its  giant 
relatives  in  the  brotherhood  of  major 
corporations   can   simply   pick  up   the 
phone  to  the  White  House  when  a  matter 
affecting  their  interests  comes  up,  while 
the  average  taxpayer  must  spend  months 
and  a  good  deal  of  money  in  trying  to  re- 
solve a  simple  tax  dispute  with  the  IRS. 
Yes,  the  people  deserve  to  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  They  can 
make  their  own  judgment  as  to  what  it 
means  to  them.  Just  as  we  must  make  our 
own  judgment  here  as  to  whether  Rich- 
ard Kleindienst  should  become  the  next 
Attorney  General. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  list  the  questions  relating  to  the 
ITT  merger-convention  contribution 
that  were  compiled  for  the  Record  by 
Senator  Bayh,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  questions  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Questions  Unanswered  at  Senate  Judiciaby 

COMMnTEE  HeaBINGS   ON  THE  KLEINDIENST 

Nomination 

1.  Was  the  ITT  settlement  "handled  and 
negotiated  exclusively"  by  the  Antitrust  Dl- 
vision,  as  Mr.  Kleindienst  originally  stated? 

2.  Was  the  Justice  Department  Justified  in 
settling  the  ITT  case  because  of  "financial 
hardship"  to  ITT  shareholders? 

3.  Was  the  Justice  Department  Justified  in 
settling  the  ITT  cases  because  of  some  im- 
pact  on  the  stock  market  or  "ripple  effect" 
on  the  economy? 

4.  Was  the  Justice  Department  Justified  In 
settling  the  ITT  cases  without  requiring  di- 
vestiture of  Hartford  Plre  because  of  balance 
of  payments  problems? 

5.  Did  Mr.  Kleindienst  fvilflU  his  responsi- 
bUities  as  Acting  Attorney  General  in  the 
ITT  case? 

6.  Why  did  Kleindienst  play  a  significantly 
different  role  in  the  ITT  case  than  in  the 
Warner-Lambert  case? 

7.  Why  did  the  Justice  Department  feel 
It  necessary  to  go  outside  the  government 
to  a  private  broker  to  obtain  a  financial 
analysis  of  the  proposed  divestiture? 

8.  If  the  Justice  Department  needed  inde- 
pendent financial  analysis  in  this  case,  why 
dldnt  they  get  It  themselves  rather  than 
through  the  White  House? 

9.  Might  the  conclusions  of  the  independ- 
ent financial  analysU  have  been  Improperlv 
Influenced? 

10.  Was  ITT  attempting  to  Influence  the 
outcome  of  its  anti-trust  cases  through  Peter 
Flanlgan  of  the  White  House  staff? 

11.  Did  Kleindienst  ever  talk  to  anyone  at 
the  White  House  about  the  ITT  case? 

12.  Was  the  White  House  pressuring  John 
MItcheU  to  settle  the  ITT  case? 

13.  Did  ITT  order  Mrs.  Beard  to  discuss 
Its  Anti-Trust  problem  with  the  Attorney 
General? 

14.  Did  Dita  Beard  and  John  Mitchell  dis- 
cuss settlement  terms  for  the  ITT  case  when 
they  met  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  on  Mav  1. 
1971? 

15.  If  John  Mitchell  really  disqualified 
himself  In  the  ITT  case  because  of  a  conflict 
of  Interest,  why  did  he  meet  with  ITT  Presi- 
dent Harold  Geneen  on  August  4,  1970? 

16.  Can  we  believe  Dita  Beard's  denials 
that  she  wrote  the  memorandum  Jack  An- 
derson presented  to  the  Committee? 

17.  When  was  the  Beard  memorandum 
really  written? 

18.  Did  ITT  order  Dita  Beard  to  deny  that 
she  wrote  the  memorandum? 

19.  Why  did  ITT  shred  documents  in  Its 
Washington  office? 

20.  Did  ITT  shred  documents  concerning 
the  antitrust  settlement  or  the  San  Diego 
convention? 

21.  Did  Dita  Beard  write  another— still 
missing — memorandum  concerning  ITT  and 
the  financing  of  the  Republican  convention 
in  San  Diego? 

22.  Can  we  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Beard's  physicians  when  one  of  them — and 
the  wife  of  the  other — are  currently  under 
Investigation  for  medicare  fraud? 

23.  Why  didn't  the  Justice  Department 
Inform  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
legal  problems  of  Mrs.  Beard's  two  physi- 
cians before  the  Judiciary  Committee  relied 
on  their  views? 

24.  What  Is  Dita  Beard's  real  physical  and 
mental  condition? 
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25.  Can  It  really  be.  as  John  Mitchell 
testified,  that  as  late  as  March  14,  1972,  he 
did  "not  as  of  this  date  know  what  arrange- 
ments. If  any,  exist  between  ITT  or  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.  and  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  or  between  ITT  or  any 
of  its  subsidiaries  and  the  city  of  San  Diego 
or  any  agency  thereof?" 

26.  Just  how  much  money  did  ITT  agree 
to  contribute  to  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion? 

27.  Can  we  believe  that  Reinecke  and 
Gillenwaters  briefed  John  Mitchell  about 
the  "progress"  of  their  "efforts  to  have  San 
Diego  selected  as  host  city"  for  the  Re- 
publican Convention  two  months  after  San 
Diego  had  already  been  selected  as  host  city 
for  the  Convention?  

28.  Was  the  amount  of  the  ITT  contribu- 
tion a  "normal  promotional  expense"  as 
Mr.  Geneen  testified? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  now 
each  of  these  questions  is  of  prime  rele- 
vance to  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst to  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  And  his  own  words,  and 
those  of  the  President,  indicate  that  they 
agree. 

But  these  questions  have  not  been 
answered.  In  fact  they  arise  solely  from 
the  testimony  of  the  nominee,  ITT  of- 
ficers, and  administration  personnel.  I 
ask  that  Senators  remember  that  only 
2  months  after  the  merger  case  was  set- 
tled and  the  convention  agreed  upon, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  stated 
publicly  that  he  was  not  involved  in  the 
merger  case  at  all — never  mind  the  con- 
vention contribution.  So  after  many 
months  of  serious  negotiation.  White 
House  involvement,  and  intense  pres- 
sure, the  Deputy  Attorney  General  could 
state  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
$6  billion  merger. 

But  after  hours  and  hours  of  testi- 
mony, the  Deputy  Attorney  General  was 
sufficiently  refreshed  to  concede  that  he 
had,  indeed,  played  a  part  in  the  merger 
case — a  very  large  part.  And  it  is  this  re- 
freshed memory  tliat  can  give  us  many 
of  the  answers  to  the  remaining  ques- 
tions listed  above. 

As  to  these  questions,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  answer  to  many  of  them  is 
adverse  to  the  administration,  then  there 
can  be  no  conclusion  but  that  high  im- 
propriety took  place.  And  the  nomina- 
tion must,  then,  be  denied. 

But,  if  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  are  not  adverse,  as  the  ad- 
ministration contends,  why  do  they  not 
come  forward  and  "remove  the  cloud" 
as  the  President  and  the  nominee  origi- 
nally wanted  to  do. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the 
source  of  that  cloud  is.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  cloud  comes  from  the  nomi- 
nee's and  the  administration's  own 
statements.  They  have  been  contradic- 
tory, or  vague,  or  evasive  countless  times. 
And  these  contradictions  and  vagaries 
have  occurred  on  precisely  the  questions 
listed. 

A  second  cloud  is  the  fact  that  rele- 
vant documents  relating  to  the  case  have 
been  refused  the  committee.  The  Justice 
Department  files  on  the  case,  the  only 
real  source  for  rebuttal  now  that  the 
ITT  files  have  been  shredded,  have  been 
denied  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 

Beyond  these  gaps,  however,  gaps  that, 
if  filled,  could  help  the  nominee's  case, 
there  are  more  gaps.  After  weeks  of  ne- 


gotiation, the  White  House  finally  agreed 
to  let  Peter  Flanlgan  testify  before  the 
committee,  but  under  extremely  limiting 
terms — ^terms  that  in  fact  have  precluded 
the  committee  from  getting  at  the  truly 
relevant  aspects  of  his  involvement  in 
the  transactions  at  issue. 

Now  why  should  this  be  so?  It  was  not 
the  Senate  that  asked  to  have  these  hear- 
ings reconvened.  The  committee  had  al- 
ready unanimously  approved  the  nomi- 
nee. The  administration  asked  for  these 
hearings.  But  every  time  new  facts  came 
out  which  contrsidicted  the  statements 
of  the  nominee  or  his  supporters,  the  ad- 
ministration has  tightened  up  and  de- 
nied the  Senate  those  very  documents  or 
testimony  that  might  rebut  the  very 
strong  presumption  that  an  impropriety 
existed.  Now  they  expect  the  Senate  to 
sit  by  and  leave  these  questions  hanging. 
And  now  they  expect  the  public  to  sim- 
ply sit  by  and  feel  good  about  the  fact 
that  they  caimot  know  about  how  ITT 
got  its  way  in  a  $6  billion  deal  affecting 
the  public  interest. 

Well,  I  think  we  can  rightfully  expect 
more  than  this.  We  can  expect  frank 
testimony,  the  production  of  necessary 
documents,  and  a  sincere  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  clear  up  the  clouds. 

Again,  it  can  only  be  reiterated  that 
these  doubts  have  not  come  from  the 
Senate;  they  have  come  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  we  are  elected  to  serve  unless 
we  recommit  this  nomination  and  get 
the  answers  to  these  serious  questions. 
There  is  no  way  that  we  serve  the  public 
interest  if  we  simply  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand  and  ignore  issues  that  can  so 
seriously  affect  the  economy  as  the  fu- 
ture of  Federal  regulation  of  the  con- 
glomerate movement,  competition  in  the 
life  insurance  and  service  industries,  and 
the  public's  confidence  in  their  govern- 
ment. There  is  simply  no  way  that  we 
can  serve  the  public  by  confessing  im- 
potence when  a  nominee  for  the  post  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
can  be  confirmed  with  so  much  that  is 
essential  to  his  performance  in  office  re- 
maining in  doubt. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  feeling  that  I  do  not  want  to  oppose 
this  nominee;  nor  do  I  want  to  deny  the 
President  the  choice  of  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of 
this  body  wants  to  frustrate  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes  just  to  be  spitefully  ob- 
structionist. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  confirmed  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Mr.  Nixon's  nominees. 

In  1971,  we  approved  48,855  nomina- 
tions. One  hundred  fifty -eight  of  those 
could  be  considered  major  appointments. 
All  of  the  major  nominees  were  con- 
firmed. 

I  opposed  only  one.  Earl  Butz  for  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  because  I  believed 
Mr.  Butz'  ties  to  giant  agribusiness  con- 
flicted with  my  judgment  that  preser\'a- 
tion  of  the  small  family  farm  was  crucial 
to  the  redevelopment  and  revitalization 
of  rural  America. 

In  1970,  this  body  approved  61,162  Nix- 
on appointees,  139  of  whom  could  be 
considered    imp>ortant.    In    the    latter 


category,  only  one — Supreme  Court 
nominee  G.  Hariold  Carswell — was  not 
confirmed. 

Judge  Carswell's  record — which  in- 
cluded a  high  rate  of  reversal  on  settled 
areas  of  law  and  the  abuse  of  civil  rights 
lawyers  from  the  bench — was  not  con- 
vincing evidence  that  he  should  be  con- 
firmed, despite  the  dubious  claim  that 
"mediocrity  needs  representation  on  the 
Ijench." 

In  1969,  tlus  body  confirmed  72.635 
Nixon  appointees,  298  of  whom  were  con- 
sidered important,  and  denied  confirma- 
tion to  only  one  in  the  latter  group — 
Supreme  Court  nommee  Clement  Hayns- 
worth,  because  of  evidence  of  conflict  of 
interests  while  on  the  bench. 

I  voted  against  Judge  Haynsworth.  and 
I  did  it  in  good  conscience. 

I  also  voted  against  confirmation  of 
Walter  Hickel  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, because  of  the  potential  conflict 
of  interest  posed  by  his  holding  so  much 
oil  stock  and  his  opposition  to  a  free 
trade  zone  at  Machiasport,  Maine,  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  the  oil  consumers  of 
my  part  of  the  country. 

I  came  to  regret  that  vote,  because 
Mr.  Hickel  not  only  turned  out  to  be  a 
dedicated  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but, 
as  events  were  to  prove,  a  very  sensitive 
and  perceptive  American. 

In  sum,  however,  the  Senate  confirmed 
a  total  of  182,652  nominees  in  the  first 
3  years  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Presidency,  595  of 
whom  were  considered  major  appoint- 
ments, and  rejected  only  two  of  those 
major  nominations. 

Is  this  a  record  of  spiteful  obstruction- 
ism— or  is  it  a  record  of  responsible  co- 
operation? 

And  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  rec- 
ord of  responsible  cooperation  with  the 
President  that  the  doubts  surrounding 
the  Kleindienst  case  are  so  significant. 

Much  as  I  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
President — much  as  I  want  him  to  have 
his  choice  of  appointees — I  simply  can- 
not ignore  all  that  has  transpired  since 
the  hearings  on  this  nommation  were  re- 
convened, nor  all  the  doubts  the  hearings 
have  Inspired. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  any 
possible  Impropriety  can  be  charged  to 
the  President. 

If  he  knew  about  this  case,  I  can  vis- 
ualize the  briefing  he  received  as  dealing 
only  with  the  benefits  or  dangers  to  the 
economy  that  the  merger  presented — a 
legitimate  concern  for  any  President. 

And  I  can  understand  why  he  might 
tell  his  underlings  to  see  to  it  that  every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  insure  full 
consideration  of  any  potential  dangers 
to  the  economy. 

The  questions  I  raise  today  relate  not 
to  the  President  but  to  the  performance 
and  the  integrity  of  his  underlings.  And 
those  questions  axe  of  such  crucial 
importance  that  they  ought  to  be 
answered — and  answered   truthfully. 

I  a^  that  the  Senate  move  to  assure 
that  those  answers  are  forthcoming  be- 
fore we  go  further. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
comments  here  this  afternoon.  I  think 
he  has  made  a  very  eloquent  statement 
on  the  matter,  and  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  his  conclusion. 
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I  want  to  indicate  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  that  the  interest 
of  those  of  us  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  additional  hearings  is  not  just  to 
have  an  open-ended,  ad  infinitum  ses- 
sion, but  to  limit  it  to  those  witnesses 
whom  I  have  mentioned  here.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California.  I  believe,  has  two 
or  three  other  witnesses  he  would  hke  to 
have  relating  to  the  Harry  Steward  case. 
And.  of  course,  we  would  like  to  obtain 
the  other  additional  kinds  of  documen- 
tary materials  we  have  already  requested. 
I  want  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  that 
if  we  are  successful  here  on  the  floor, 
we  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  involved 
in  a  prolongation  of  hearings,  but  we  do 
feel,  as  the  Senator  mentioned  in  his 
comments  and  in  his  statement,  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  fulfill  and  the 
only  way  we  can  do  so  is  by  obtaining 
the  additional  information  which  I  think 
I.  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  need 
in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities. 

So  I  want  to  give  assurances  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  in 
sending  this  nomination  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  not  Just  to  put  it  in  the 
position  to  have  it  killed  there.  We  are 
not  trying  to  do  that.  As  one  member 
of  the  committee.  I  can  certainly  give 
the  Senator  assurance  that  that  would 
not  be  the  case. 

I  wanted  to  mention  that  and  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  statement.  I 
think  he  is  correct  in  his  observations 
and  courageous  in  the  position  which  he 
has  taken. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  kind  remarks.  I  feel  that  those  four 
or  five  Senators,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
one,  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  trying 
to  get  additional  hearings,  because  they 
are  trying  to  get  some  of  these  answers 
and  some  of  these  doubts  dispelled,  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  speech,  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  try  to  deny  the  President 
the  legal  ofiBcer  he  wants.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  more  important  position  to  have 
in  his  Cabinet  than  that  of  his  chief 
legal  officer,  and  that  he  be  one  of  his 
choice. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator,  along 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  hope  we  are  successful 
In  recommitting  the  nomination  so  that 
these  answers  can  be  found. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right  about  our  responsibility  in  assuring 
that  the  President  may  have  the  team  he 
desires  to  carry  forward  his  mandate.  I 
for  one  voted  for  Mr.  Kleindlenst  prior  to 
the  time  this  whole  question  was  raised 
about  the  ITT  case.  All  of  the  Members 
whose  names  are  listed  under  "Separate 
Views"  indicated  without  exception  that 
they  were  prepared  to  support  Mr. 
Kleindlenst,  even  though  his  views  on 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights,  and  appar- 
ently on  antitrust,  would  not  be  the 
views  that  we  would  find  most  compati- 
ble. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  an  earlier  re- 
port I  had  stated  "The  President  must  be 
able,  within  some  broad  limits,  to  choose 
the  lawyer  he  wants  at  his  side  for  the 
next  11  months,"  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues shared  that  opinion.  But  since 


Mr.  Kleindlenst  asked  the  Cranmittee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  involve  itself  In  this 
situation,  and  since  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Indicated  that  he 
wanted  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  ex- 
amine this  in  some  detail,  we  feel  we 
have  a  responslbilty  to  the  nominee,  to 
the  President,  to  the  committee,  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  American  people  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  interested  in  undue  delay, 
but  we  are  trying  to  fulfill  that  respon- 
sibility. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  s^elding  to  me, 
and  wish  him  well  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be 
recognized? 

Uix.  KENNEDY.  I  think  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  without 
relinquishing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  observe  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  did  leave  the  floor. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  be  recognized, 
he  will  be  recognized. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  had  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
the  need  for  both  the  additional  wit- 
nesses and  the  additional  materials 
which  we  thought  would  be  necessary.  It 
seemed  that  every  time  the  committee 
got  close  to  obtaining  the  facts,  some  in- 
cident intervened  to  dampen  the  inquiry. 
Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples. 

Six  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, constituting  a  special  subcommittee, 
traveled  over  1,700  miles  to  Denver  to 
take  testimony  from  a  key  figure  in  the 
hearings — Mrs.  Dita  Beard.  Despite  the 
question  about  the  nature  of  Mrs. 
Beard's  Infirmity,  according  to  doctors 
appointed  by  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee— at  considerable  inconvenience 
and  expense — directed  this  journey  to 
attempt  to  get  Mrs.  Beard's  views  in  evi- 
dence and  scheduled  9  hours  of  hear- 
ings in  Denver. 

We  were  all  quite  concerned  with  not 
jeopardizing  Mrs.  Beard's  health,  but  in 
fact  Mrs.  Beard  had  indicated  that  she 
wanted  to  get  things  "straightened  out." 
Telegrams  and  telephone  conversations 
were  exchanged  between  the  committee 
and  her  doctors,  and  arrangements  pro- 
ceeded consistent  with  Mrs.  Beard's  own 
wishes.  The  doctors  even  said  that  from 
a  medical  standpoint  the  hearing  "would 
be  of  benefit"  to  her.  Senator  Hart, 
chairing  the  special  subcommittee,  noted 
at  the  beginning  that  we  were  all  con- 
scious more  of  insuring  "That  our  ac- 
tion would  not  disadvantage  Mrs.  Beard's 
physical"  than  of  obtaining  p,  record  of 
her  testimony;  but  he  also  acknowledged 
that  "Mrs.  Beard  wanted  this  over  with." 
I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
in  attendance  when  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Hart,  carried  on  a 
number  of  conversations  with  the  doc- 
tors in  the  presence  of  both  the  major- 
ity and  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  try  to  establish  a  procedure 
which  could  be  followed.  That  small 
subcommittee  considered  a  variety  of 
different  alternatives. 


We  thought  that  perhaps  we  could 
meet  our  responsibilities  by  sending  may- 
be one  or  two  staff  members  out  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  Beard,  that  they  could  get  the 
information  without  subjecting  her  to 
the  publicity  and  all  the  attendant  ac- 
tivity which  might  cause  her  some 
distress.  That  was  one  thing  considered 
by  the  members  of  the  committee.  But 
we  were  assured  by  the  doctors  in  at- 
tendance on  Mrs.  Beard  that  she  wanted 
to  get  these  things  off  her  chest  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  her  views 
to  the  subcommittee,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  doctors  out  there  felt  that  she 
would  recover  her  health  more  quickly  if 
she  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  So  it 
was  at  their  urging  that  the  procedure 
was  worked  out  with  our  chairman, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  traveled  out  there  over 
the  course  of  a  weekend,  so  that  we 
would  not  interfere  with  Senate  busi- 
ness, to  talk  with  Mrs.  Beard. 

While  I  am  sure  all  of  the  members  of 
the  special  subcommittee  were  dis- 
appointed, we  were  forced  to  cut  our 
Inquiry  short  after  only  2^2  hours  of 
hearing  when  Mrs.  Beard  showed  signs 
of  pain  during  the  hearing.  Many  ques- 
tions that  all  of  us  had  went  unanswered. 
To  point  up  most  cogently  the  incom- 
plete nature  of  Mrs.  Beard's  testimony, 
I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  the 
matter  being  discussed  when  the  hearing 
was  terminated. 

Mrs.  Beard  had  been  asked  whether 
she  knew  Mr.  Kleindlenst,  and  she  an- 
swered that  she  had  met  him  once  at  a 
Governors'  conference  when  he  was  with 
a  friend  of  hers.  She  said  that  she 
doubted  whether  Kleindlenst  would  even 
remember  her;  in  fact,  he  had  not,  as 
he  told  the  committee  earlier  that  he 
had  never  met  her.  Let  me  read  the  final 
lines  of  testimony  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Denver  hearings;  Senator  Gurnby 
was  questioning  the  witness: 

Question.  Mrs.  Beard,  did  you  ever  discuss 
anything  at  any  time  with  Mr.  Kleindlenst? 

Mrs.  Beako.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kleindlenst? 

Mrs.  Beard.  I  met  Mr.  Kleindlenst  once  at 
a  Oovernor's  Conference  In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
and  that  was  when  he  happened  to  be  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  doubt  seriously  that 
he  would  even  remember  me. 

Question.  And  that  was  just  a  social  gath- 
ering, no  discussion  of  any  sort? 

Dr.  Radktsky  (Mrs.  Beard's  attending  phy- 
sician). Let's  recess  for  about  6  minutes, 
please. 

The  question  was  certainly  an  impor- 
tant and  relevant  one.  and  it  was  not  an- 
swered. To  this  date  the  committee  does 
not  know  when  Mrs.  Beard  met  Mr. 
Kleindlenst.  who  was  with  them,  or  what 
they  discussed.  These  questions  were  not 
Eisked  Mrs.  Beard  when  she  appeared  on 
national  television  for  an  extensive  In- 
terview shortly  after  we  left  Denver. 

Although  committee-appointed  doctors 
later  Informed  the  conmilttee  that  they 
could  find  no  objective  Indications  of  any 
physical  infirmity  of  Mrs.  Beard,  she  did 
not  reappear  to  provide  further  testi- 
mony for  our  deliberations.  There  is  a  lot 
we  did  not  find  out  from  Mrs.  Bevd 
that  we  should  know  before  the  nominee 
Is  confirmed. 

The  same  type  of  scene  was  repeated 
during  the  testimony  of  Peter  Flanigan— 
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whom  the  administration  had  originally 
tried  to  keep  from  appearing  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  all.  Although  the 
White  House  ultimately  decided  that 
Flanigan's  physical  appearance  before 
the  committee  was  the  only  way  they 
might  be  able  to  salvage  their  nominee, 
we  were  confronted  with  a  new  kind  of 
barrier  when  Mr.  Flanigan  finally  ap- 
peared. Instead  of  medical  problems,  we 
were  faced  with  Flanigan's  narrowly  con- 
strued agreement  with  the  committee, 
conditioning  his  appearance  on  a  strict 
limitation  on  the  matters  on  which  he 
would  testify.  To  illustrate  this  let  me 
repeat  what  I  think  we  can  all  agree  to 
be  a  central  question  in  our  determining 
Mr.  Klelndiensfs  full  role  In  the  ITT 
matter:  Flanigan  was  asked,  "Could  you 
tell  us  if  you  have  ever  talked  to  the 
Attorney  General  designate,  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst, about  the  ITT  matter?"  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  this  question  went  un- 
answered because  of  objections  raised  by 
minority  members  of  the  committee.  The 
question  Is  still  not  fully  answered,  for 
while  Mr.  Flanigan  later  wrote  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  two  telephone  con- 
versations and  a  meeting  with  Klein- 
dlenst relating  to  the  ITT  settlement,  Mr. 
Kleindlenst  could  not  recall  any  details 
of  any  of  these  contacts.  He  did  not 
bother  to  try  to  refresh  his  memory,  and 
Mr.  Flanigan  never  returned  to  be  ex- 
amined or  cross-examined  concerning 
those  key  contacts. 

These  are  but  a  couple  of  examples 
where  external  situations — Mrs.  Beard's 
heart  condition  and  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Flanigan's  testimony — In- 
terfered with  the  JuGlciary  Committee's 
efforts  to  obtsdn  a  full  picture  of  Kleln- 
diensfs involvement  in  the  ITT  matter. 

As  great  an  obstacle  to  our  ascertain- 
ing all  relevant  fsu:ts,  as  these  interven- 
ing external  factors,  have  been  the  con- 
flicts, contradictions,  and  Inconsistencies 
in  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  us,  thus  preventing  the 
Senate  and  the  public's  discovering  the 
full  measure  and  nature  of  the  nominee's 
involvement  in  the  ITT  settlement.  Find- 
ing No.  7  of  our  "separate  views"  ad- 
dresses itself  to  this  issue : 

The  incompleteness  of  the  hearings  and  of 
the  memory  of  the  nominee  make  dUBcult 
a  determination  of  the  precise  nature  and 
timing  of  his  knowledge  of  the  convention 
gift.  What  Is  clear  is  that  the  nominee  played 
a  determinative  role  In  the  events  leading 
to  the  settlement  of  the  ITT  cases,  and  that, 
beginning  last  December,  for  reasons  yet 
unknown,  he  attempted  to  withhold  from 
the  public  and  the  committee  the  full  facts 
about  his  extensive  participation. 

In  svunmary,  the  hearings  might  have 
been  substantially  shortened  had  the 
nominee  and  other  witnesses  come  for- 
ward from  the  first  with  a  full  and  ac- 
curate account  of  their  activities  and  In- 
volvements and  discussions  relating  to 
the  rrr-Justice  Department  antitrust 
litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  turn  for 
a  moment  to  the  central  issue  of  our 
hearings,  the  settling  of  ITT's  antitrust 
cases.  During  the  course  of  our  hearings 
we  reviewed  the  antitrust  policy  of  this 
administration  since  January  of  1969. 
Unquestionably  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 


eral McLaren  had  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation for  scholarly  achievement  and  in- 
tegrity, and  in  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  he  indicated  that  when  he 
had  accepted  the  job,  he  would  be  his 
own  man.  We  saw  from  his  statements, 
from  his  speeches,  from  his  comments 
that  he  was  fully  committed  to  vigorous 
antitrust  enforcement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  the  memorandums  which  were 
provided  for  the  Solicitor  General,  which 
were  made  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  but  Senators  only,  one  thi-ead 
that  appears — and  I  certainly  do  not 
think  I  breach  any  confidence  when  I 
repeat  It — ^is  the  very  strong  desire,  com- 
mitment, and  belief  by  Mr.  McLaren  that 
there  ought  to  be  full  and  complete 
prosecution  of  these  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  that  if  the 
keystone  of  the  administration's  anti- 
trust policy  were  really  going  to  be  real- 
ized, it  should  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  that  McLaren  was  prepared 
to  see  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  rule  on  these 
cases. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  in 
this  situation — what  took  pltuse  to  change 
that  whole  approach  of  vigorous  smtl- 
tnist  enforcement  against  conglomerates 
by  this  administration.  That  is  one  of  the 
very  important  factors  we  were  trying  to 
understand.  What  were  the  reasons  for 
the  turnaround?  What  were  the  reasons 
for  the  change?  There  are  those  who  say 
that  the  reason  for  the  turnaround  \& 
that  ITT  made  a  good  settlement,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Griswold  and  to  other 
experts  for  the  Government.  But  we  can- 
not get  away  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  specific  policy  of  this  administration 
on  the  conglomerate  cases  not  to  make 
the  settlement  but  to  carry  a  test  case 
through  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  could  rule  on  the  admin- 
istration's interpretation  of  the  law, 
which  would  have  implications  upon  the 
conglomerates  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  would  be  the  key  factor  and  force 
of  this  administration's  policy. 

There  are  those  on  the  other  side  who 
would  say  that  the  settlement  Itself  has 
all  the  force  of  law  quite  effectively.  But, 
quite  clearly,  that  Is  not  the  case.  If  there 
is  a  settlement,  it  Is  Just  a  settlement. 
The  law  remains  open,  ITT  gets  what  It 
wanted,  and  conglomerates  would  know 
for  some  time  In  the  future  that  this  was 
an  administration  or  antitrust  division 
that  was  not  ready  to  go  to  the  wall  on 
antitrust  policy. 

No  matter  how  you  analyze  It,  the  set- 
tlement ITT  got  was  the  settlement  they 
most  wanted.  The  acquisition  about 
which  they  felt  most  strongly,  Hartford 
Fire,  they  were  able  to  retain.  Is  It  com- 
pletely coincidental  that  this  was  the 
arrangement  that  Dita  Beard  spoke  to 
Mr.  Mitchell  about  In  Kentucky  at  an 
earlier  time?  A  Washington  Post  editorial 
perceptively  discusses  the  Qovemment's 
tumaroimd,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


What  Tdenxd  Mx.  McLaren  Around? 

When  Solicitor  General  Erwln  N.  Orlswold 
says  that  the  settlement  of  the  FIT  antitrust 
case  was  a  "very  substantial  victory  for  the 
goveirnment,"  he  may  be  right.  If  vfhaX  he 
means  Is  that  there  was  a  reasonable  com- 
promise which  resulted  in  a  sizable  divesti- 
ture on  the  part  of  ITT;  If  you  assume,  as 
Mr.  Grlswcdd  does,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  likely  to  lose  the  case  in  the  end, 
leaving  the  IIT  conglomerate  Intact,  the 
settlement  looks  even  more  favorable  to  the 
government.  And  If  that  Is  so,  then  one  may 
well  ask  why  there  would  even  be  talk  of  a 
possible  payoff  by  ITT  In  the  form  of  a  major 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  this  year's 
Republican  Convention  In  San  Diego.  Having 
lost,  why  would  ITT  pay  off?  Without  at- 
tempting to  Judge  at  this  point  whether.  In 
fact,  there  Is  a  connection  between  the  con- 
vention financing  and  the  out-of-court  set- 
tlement of  the  antitrust  suit  the  explana- 
tion for  why  some  people  might  suspect  that 
there  Is  one  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  settle- 
ment was  also  favorable  to  ITT. 

This,  In  short.  Is  the  crux  of  this  affair:  If 
the  settlement  can  be  said  to  have  been  la 
the  larger  Interests  of  the  government.  It  was 
also,  as  Is  so  often  the  case  In  these  matters. 
In  the  Interests  of  ITT;  the  real  loser.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  clear,  was  Mr.  Richard 
McLaren,  then  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's antitrust  division,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  way  In  which  he  lost  is  cru- 
cial to  the  central  Issue  of  the  ITT  affair, 
which  is  whait,  or  who,  caused  Mr.  McLaren 
to  abandon  his  main  purpose  in  bringing 
action  against  ITT  and  to  settle  out  of  court. 
As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  explained  his 
main  purpose,  in  an  excellent  account  of  the 
background  of  the  ITT  case  the  other  day, 
the  three  suits  against  VTT  and  an  earUer 
suit  against  Llng-Temoo-Vought.  Inc.  (also 
settled  out  of  court,  in  1970)  "were  to  have 
been  Mr.  McLaren's  vehicles  for  gaining  from 
the  Supreme  Court  a  highly  significant  ex- 
pansion of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act."  The 
Journal  analysis  continues  : 

"When  Mr.  McLaren  was  named  to  head 
the  antitrust  division  In  1969,  his  first  prior- 
ity was  to  htat  the  acquisition  by  huge 
conglomerates  of  leading  companies  In  the 
steel  Industry  ana  other  Industries.  The 
campaign  drew  wide  attention  not  only  be- 
cause cA  the  magnitude  of  the  ITT  and  LTV 
suits,  but  also  because  Democratic  hecMls  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  had  insisted  the  Clay- 
ton Act  dldr.'t  apply  to  such  conglomerate 
mergers,  pron^iting  much  talk  about  whether 
Congress  should  pass  a  new  antitrust  law. 
Mr.  McLaren  urged  Congress  not  to  do  so, 
and  It  didn't,  pending  the  determination  of 
his  lawsuits.  The  suit  against  ITT's  acquisi- 
tion of  OrlnneU  (one  of  the  three  suits  In- 
volving ITT)  already  was  at  the  Supreme 
Court  when  the  package  settlement  conclud- 
ing all  three  suite  against  riT  was  signed." 

So  there  was  this  Republican  trust-buster, 
trying  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  write  new 
law  against  conglomerate  mergers  and  what 
makes  the  history  of  his  efforts  with  respect 
to  ITT  and  LTV  all  the  vaot9  Intriguing  U 
that,  by  his  own  account,  both  met  almost 
precisely  the  same  fate :  in  both  cases.  White 
Hoiise  aide  Peter  Flanigan  stepped  in  and 
produced  a  financial  expert  to  argue  against 
the  divestitures  which  Mr.  McLaren  was  try- 
ing to  bring  about  by  court  action;  in  both 
cases  the  expert  in  question  was  Richard  J. 
Ramsden,  who  recently  spent  a  year  as  • 
White  House  fellow  and  now  works  for  a 
New  York  Investment  firm.  That  la  to  say 
that  In  boith  cases,  Mr.  McLaren  somehow 
was  persiiaded  to  go  beyond  his  own  anti- 
trust division,  and  outside  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  government,  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  a  private  expert,  furnished  by  the 
White  House — and  then  to  abandon  the  main 
objective  which  bad  caused  him  to  bring 
suit  in  tb«  first  place. 
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This  Is  the  heart  of  the  ITT  affair,  rather 
than  the  question  of  who  won  the  case. 
Surely,  the  U.S.  government  gained  some- 
thing, If  you  believe,  with  Mr.  Grlswold,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  ruled  against 
the  government.  But  Mr.  McLaren  did  not 
telleve  the  case  would  have  been  lost;  al- 
though he  hedged  on  this  point  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  this  week,  last  Decem- 
ber he  told  this  newspaper  in  a  taped  inter- 
view; '"I  think  without  question  we'd  have 
won  them."  Clearly  ITT  special  counsel 
Lawrence  Walsh  also  thought  the  govern- 
ment was  going  to  win;  he  said  as  much  In  an 
April  16,  1971  letter  to  Richard  Klelndlenst, 
which  urged  that  the  Justice  Department  re- 
consider, with  other  government  agencies, 
the  economic  consequences  of  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  against  ITT.  It  was  this  view  of 
Mr.  Walsh's,  presumably,  that  encouraged 
ITT  to  seek  an  out-of-court  settlement;  in 
particular.  ITT  wanted  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment which  would  exclude  the  Hartford  Plre 
Insura^.ce  Co.,  the  target  of  one  of  the  three 
ITT  suits,  from  divestiture.  Or  so  it  seemed 
to  Mr.  McLaren  last  December.  In  the  same 
taped  Interview  with  this  newspaper,  he  said 
"I  think  the  defendants  think  we  would  have 
won  them,  too.  Otherwise  they  wouldn't  have 
agreed  to  the  program  of  divestiture  that 
they  did  agree  to." 

So  the  question  isn't  whether  the  ultimate 
program  of  divestiture  was  favorable  to  the 
government;  It  could  have  been,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  favorable  to  ITT.  In  any 
case,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  ITT  wanted  an 
out-of-court  settlement.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  McLaren  wanted  a  Su- 
preme Court  test. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  editorial  con- 
cludes : 

So  It  comes  down  to  the  crucial  question  of 
what,  or  who,  turned  Mr.  McLaren  around? 
And  how?  That  Is  what  the  Senate  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  determine  before  It  can  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Mr.  Klelndlenst.  For 
It  was  Mr.  Klelndlenst,  after  all,  who  told 
us  categorically  that  the  ITT  settlement  was 
"handled  and  negotiated  exclusively"  by  Mr. 
McLaren  and  the  evidence  Is  already  per- 
suasive that  It  was  not. 

Nonetheless,  we  see  that  this  was  going 
to  be  the  key  question  and  the  key  case, 
and  it  was  turned  around.  So  we  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  reasons  for  the  turn- 
around. 

During  the  hearings,  some  members  of 
the  committee  were  accused  of  repetitive 
questioning.  However,  it  appeared 
throughout  to  be  necessary  to  bring  to 
the  surface  the  full  and  complete  an- 
swers to  the  questions.  Even  this  ap- 
proach with  some  witnesses  failed  to 
bring  resolution  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions. 

Let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  to  shortly  before  the  supple- 
mental hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Klelndlenst  to  be  Attorney  General 
began.  A  first  set  of  confirmation  hear- 
ings had  been  held  and  the  nomination 
had  been  ordered  reported  to  the  full 
Senate.  Even  those  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  who  disagreed  with  the 
nominee's  views  and  philosophies  in  vari- 
ous areas  had  indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  sufficient  latitude  to  choose 
such  a  man  for  his  top  legal  advisor  and 
the  Government's  top  law  enforcement 
officer.  Mr.  Kleindienst's  confirmation 
appeared  certain. 

Then,  on  February  29,  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist  Jack  Anderson 
dropped  a  bombshell.  He  revealed  in  his 


column  a  confidential  ITT  internal 
memorandum  linking  the  company's 
antitrust  settlement  with  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion. The  next  day  Anderson  implicated 
the  nominee  by  alleging  that  Kleindienst 
had  lied  when  he  denied  3  months  earlier 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ITT 
antitrust  settlement  n^otiations. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  then,  according  to  his 
opening  statement  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  2,  not  surprisingly 
asked  for  the  supplemental  hearing  to 
remove  the  cloud  over  his  head  cast  by 
the  Anderson  columns  and  public  reac- 
tion to  them.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
expected  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  the  other 
witnesses  to  come  forward  fully  and 
candidly  with  the  details  of  their  activ- 
ities. The  nominee  specifically  undertook 
to  dispel  the  cloud  of  impropriety  sur- 
rounding his  actions  on  the  ITT  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Kleindienst  told  the  commit- 
tee in  his  opening  statement: 

I  would  not  want  that  confirmation  to 
take  place  with  a  cloud  over  my  head,  so 
to  speak,  nor  would  I  want  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  act  upon  my  nomination  If  there  was 
any  substantial  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  the 
effect  that  while  I  performed  my  official  du- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment  In  the 
past  three  years  as  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, that  I  engaged  In  any  Improper  con- 
duct. 

Thus  assuming  the  burden  of  bring- 
ing forward  to  the  committee  the  testi- 
monial and  documentary  evidence  by 
which  his  conduct  could  be  Judged, 
Kleindienst  proceeded  to  deliver  aii 
opening  statement  to  the  committee. 
This  opening  statement  set  the  stage  for 
the  ensuing  hearings— a  stage  occupied 
by  reluctant  actors  who  tried  continu- 
ously to  keep  the  curtain  drawn.  By  re- 
viewing more  closely— and  in  light  of 
subsequent  revelations — some  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Kleindienst  during  the 
hearings,  the  Senate  should  be  able  to 
get  a  better  feel  for  why  at  least  six 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  felt 
the  hearings  should  continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1140)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  message  also  armounced  that  the 


House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (3. 
1736)  to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  fi- 
nancing the  acquisition,  construction, 
alteration,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  public  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7117)  to  amend  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  to  expedite  the  reim- 
bursement of  United  States  vessel  owners 
for  charges  paid  by  them  for  the  release 
of  vessels  and  crews  illegally  seized  by 
foreign  countries,  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions therein  relating  to  the  collection 
of  claims  against  such  foreign  countries 
for  amounts  so  reimbursed  and  for  cer- 
tain other  amounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  and  Mr.  Pelly  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  G 
KLEINDIENST 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  eariier 
this  afternoon  we  took  the  time  to  review 
the  Beard  memorandum  and  the  various 
corroborative  evidence  for  the  Beard 
memorandum  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  detailed  why  I  thought  it 
was  essential  to  call  other  witnesses  that 
could  help  resolve  even  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  were  initially  put  forward  in 
the  Beard  memorandum. 

Then  I  reviewed  for  the  Senate  the 
range  of  the  witnesses  that  I  thought 
were  clearly  necessary  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  additional  kinds  of 
materials  that  were  essential  in  order 
that  we  meet  our  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  if  we  had  that  informa- 
tion and  that  additional  group  of  wit- 
nesses we  would  be  able  to  report  very 
clearly  to  the  Senate  on  the  results  of 
these  examinations. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  had  written  back  in 
December  of  1971  that  he  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  ITT  settlement,  that  the 
settlement  was  handled  and  negotiated 
exclusively  by  Mr.  McLaren,  who  bore 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  settle- 
ment and  the  negotiations. 

We  foimd  out  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  both  in  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  and  from  other  witnesses, 
that  a  great  many  other  contacts  had 
been  made  by  officials  of  ITT  through  a 
series  of  meetings,  communications,  and 
negotiations,  if  you  will,  with  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  in  this 
context,  in  trying  to  assess  the  relation- 
ship between  the  settlement  of  the  ITT 
case  and  the  role  of  the  White  House,  to 
examine  what,  exactly,  ITT  was  up  to 
during  this  period.  Was  it,  as  was  sug- 
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gested  even  by  Mr.  Kleindienst,  only  the 
ITT  lawyers  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice attempting,  at  arm's  length,  to  reach 
some  kind  of  equitable  settlement?  Or 
were  there  other  contacts,  involving 
Kleindienst,  the  White  House,  Cabinet 
officers,  and  other  Federal  officials  that 
played  the  key  role  in  the  settlement  of 
the  ITT  cases?  We  do  not  know  the  an- 
swers to  that.  As  of  now  we  do  not  know 
whether,  from  the  results  of  the  whole 
range  of  contacts,  what  the  ITT  was  in- 
volved In,  or  what  Mr.  Geneen  was  in- 
volved in.  or  what  Mr.  Gerrity  or  Mr. 
Merriam  were  involved  in.  or  what  role 
they  played  in  the  eventual  settlement  of 
the  case.  Certainly  those  are  legitimate 
questions  for  us  to  resolve. 

So  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  wonder 
about  the  range  of  these  contacts  and 
what  ITT  was  doing. 

ITT.  for  example,  in  its  news  release 
on  February  28,  said  that  there  was  no 
kind  of  deal,  and  that  neither  Mrs. 
Beard  nor  anyone  else  except  counsel  for 
the  company  was  authorized  to  carry  out 
negotiations.  And  yet  about  2  weeks 
later,  ITT  put  out  another  news  release 
listing  all  the  Government  officials  who 
were  seen,  not  by  counsel,  but  by  Harold 
Geneen.  At  page  41  of  our  report,  we 
list  all  the  contacts  we  know  of  which 
were  made  by  ITT  representatives  other 
than  coimsel. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  we  heard  Mr.  Geneen  say  time 
and  time  again,  we  heard  Mr.  Rohatyn 
say  time  and  time  again,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  ITT  say  time  and  time  again 
that  the  only  purpose  of  their  contacts 
with  any  administration  official  was  not 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  any 
ITT  case,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 
general  smticonglomerate  or  antitrust 
policy  of  this  administration. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Geneen  and  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  said  he  did  not 
go  to  see  him  about  ITT.  but  only  about 
antitrust  policy.  He  said: 

I  know  It  might  have  Incidentally  af- 
fected ITT. 

It  affected  ITT  more  than  incidentally 
because  there  were  only  four  cases  in- 
volving anticonglomerates  and  three  of 
them  had  to  do  with  ITT,  so  it  involved 
ITT  very  directly.  When  the  president  of 
ITT  talks  to  these  officials  about  only 
anticonglomerate  policy,  while  three  of 
the  four  pending  administration  cases 
Involve  ITT,  Mr.  President,  you  know 
that  he  is  in  effect  talking  about  ITT. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  we  asked 
if  Mr.  Geneen,  or  any  of  the  range  of 
other  m  officials — Dita  Beard,  Mr. 
Rohatyn,  Mr.  Gleason,  Mr.  Gerrity,  Mr. 
Casey,  or  Judge  Walsh — ^who  were  seeing 
the  Attorney  General,  William  Timmons, 
Peter  Planigan,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  Kennedy,  Chairman  Paul 
McCracken  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisors,  John  Erlichman,  Arthur  Bums, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans, 
Harry  Dent — even  went  back  and  talked 
to  any  of  those  men  after  the  ITT  cases 
had  been  settled.  They  said  no,  they  did 
not. 

So,  once  the  settlement  occurred,  we 
did  not  see  Mr.  Geneen  going  back  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  discussing 


with  Mr.  Mitchell  his  concern  about 
antitrust  policy.  We  did  not  see  Mr. 
Gerrity  going  back  to  discuss  antitrust 
policy. 

After  the  settlement  of  ITT,  there  was 
not  one  contact  made.  And  so  I  think  it 
certainly  seems  reasonable  for  us  to  as- 
sume that  all  those  contacts  were  not 
made  just  to  discuss  general  policy,  but 
to  influence  the  strategy  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  administration  with  respect 
to  the  ITT  cases. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Geneen  and 
Mr.  Rohatyn  that  when  they  were  in 
Washington  also  talking  to  Members  of 
Congress  about  antitrust  poUcy,  that 
they  were  hopeful  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  change.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  are  trying  to  fault  the  fact  that  they 
were  trying  to  press  their  position.  We  do 
not  blame  ITT's  people  for  trying  to  get 
across  their  views.  They  are  in  business, 
representing  their  stockholders.  The 
question  is:  Did  they  at  some  point  bol- 
ster their  presentation  with  a  different 
kind  of  action,  such  as  a  large  pledge  for 
the  Republican  Convention?  ITtiat  is  the 
key  question  and  that  is  the  question  that 
still  remains. 

And  what  effect  did  all  these  contacts 
have?  When  they  talked  with  high  ad- 
ministration officials,  what  did  they  ask 
these  Cabinet  heads  to  do?  Did  they 
just  brief  them  and  ask  them  nothing? 
Did  they  simply  wish  to  see  some  inno- 
cent change  in  policy?  Were  the  White 
House  officials  who  were  going  to  San 
Diego  aware  of  the  ITT  problems?  If 
they  were,  did  they  do  anything  about 
them?  If  they  did  not,  should  not  we 
know  about  it? 

These  questions  take  us  back  to  the 
need  for  additional  hearings.  We  have 
seen  the  range  of  different  contacts  that 
were  made.  One  of  the  things  denied  to 
us  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  what  came  out  of  the  other 
end.  We  know  that  they  saw  all  of  these 
high  Government  officials,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  effect  they  had.  The  only 
way  we  could  know  would  be  to  get  com- 
plete information  from  ITT  or  the  vari- 
ous officials. 

One  significant  fact  Is  that  the  doors 
of  the  White  House  were  always  open 
to  these  officials  from  ITT.  Mr.  Gerrity 
and  Mr.  Merriam  were  able  to  see  Harry 
Dent,  Peter  Flanigan,  Charles  Colson, 
and  Herb  Klein,  about  their  problems. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  prob- 
lems and  who  would  like  to  be  able  to 
get  in  to  see  Mr.  Flanigan  or  Mr.  Erlich- 
man or  Mr.  Klein  or  Mr.  Dent  to  ask 
them  to  work  on  their  problems. 

I  am  sure  there  are  businessmoi  in 
my  State  of  Massachusetts  who  have 
problems  with  the  Government,  who 
woiild  like  to  be  able  to  see  these  officials 
or  to  be  able  to  come  down  and  knock 
on  the  White  House  doors  and  have  them 
open. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  senior  cit- 
izens in  this  country  who  have  problems 
with  social  security,  small  businessmen 
who  have  trouble  getting  loans,  and  re- 
turning veterans  who  have  been  held  up 
on  benefits  who  would  like  to  have  their 
problems  resolved.  

We  see  all  these  high  ITT  officials  be- 


ing able  to  come  down  and  have  someone 
listen  to  their  problems.  That  must  con- 
cern many  Americans. 

I  do  not  blame  ITT  for  trying  to  get 
across  their  views,  but  I  do  blame  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  them  the  exten- 
sive attention  they  apparently  received — 
almost  3  dozen  contacts  between  ITT  and 
the  highest  officials  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

If  we  knew  that  instead  of  these  Cab- 
inet officers  and  presidential  aides  that 
only  the  attorneys  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  been  involved,  how  much 
easier  our  task  would  have  been.  If.  in- 
stead of  having  a  list  of  3  dozen  contacts, 
we  had  only  visits  to  three  or  four  at- 
torneys in  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division,  and  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on.  not  by  lobbjasts — 
not  by  Dita  Beard  or  Ned  Gerrity  or  John 
Ryan — but  by  ITT's  counsel,  how  much 
easier  It  would  be  for  us  to  resolve  this 
problem.  But  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
we  cannot  ignore  the  contacts  that  were 
made.  The  real  questic«i  is  whether  the 
ITT  officials  were  effective  in  translating 
the  contracts  into  administration  action? 

We  do  know  that  at  least  one  White 
House  aide  was  in  direct  caakacX.  with 
the  nominee,  although  the  nominee  does 
not  remember.  What  else  happened  that 
we  do  not  know  about? 

It  certainly  seems  appropriate  at  this 
point,  now  that  we  know  of  the  range 
of  contacts  that  were  made  by  ITT.  to 
examine  the  contacts  that  were  made 
with  the  nominee  himself,  and  see  what 
we  learned  about  his  contacts  with  ITT. 
We  certainly  need  to  review  those,  be- 
cause we  know  that,  in  response  to  the 
letter  from  Mr.  O'Brien,  he  said  that  the 
matter  had  been  "handled  and  negoti- 
ated exclusively"  by  Mr.  McLaren.  So. 
in  view  of  that  language,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Kleindienst 
knew  ansrthing,  and  whether  he  was  in- 
volved, and  what  contacts  were  made 
with  him,  and  whether  his  actions  did 
or  did  not  consist  of  either  handling  oi 
negotiating  these  settlements. 

We  asked  Mr.  Kleindienst  about  these 
various  contacts.  The  first  contact  we 
were  able  to  find  out  about  was  a  con- 
tact with  Mr.  John  Ryan.  Mr.  Ryan  is 
the  deputy  head  of  ITT's  Washington 
office,  and  is  also  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst.  Mr.  Kleindienst  first  indi- 
cated that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Ryan  on  a 
number  of  different  occasions,  but  that 
the  matter  of  ITT's  cases  had  not  really 
been  raised.  Later  on  in  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Ryan  testified  and  he  told  us  that 
he  had  talked  about  the  cases  with  Mr. 
Elleindienst. 

Then  Mr.  Kleindienst  testified  again 
and  indicated  that  he  and  Ryan  might 
have  talked  about  it.  So  Mr.  Ryan  was 
one  contact.  He  saw  Mr.  Kleindienst  at 
a  number  of  social  gatherings  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  Mr.  Ryan  who 
set  up  the  appointment  for  Mr.  Rohatyn 
to  see  Mr.  Kleindienst. 

We  had  wondered,  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  how  Mr.  Rohatyn  could  have 
been  able  merely  to  call  Mr.  Kleindienst 
on  the  phone  and  get  an  appointment 
with  him.  We  asked  Mr.  Kleindienst  this 
question,  the  first  time  we  asked  him 
about  Mr.  Rohatyn: 
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Mr.  Kleindienst,  were  you  acquainted  with 
anyone  from  ITT  before  Mr.  Rohatyn  called 
In  April? 

That  could  be  labeled  as  a  fishing 
question.  We  have  heard  our  friends 
fro.'n  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  say  that 
fishing  was  taking  place.  That  could  fall 
under  the  designation  of  a  fishing  expe- 
dition. Let  us  see  what  happened  with 
that  fishing: 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Was  I  acquainted  with 
anybody? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  There  is  only  one  person 
in  ITT  who  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with, 
and  that  is  a  Mr.  Ryan  who  is  employed  by 
that  company  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  he 
lives  In  my  neighborhood  in  McLean. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  you  describe  that 
relationship?  Is  It  purely  social,  or  is  it  a 
relationship 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  It  is  a  very  casual  social 
relationship.  Once  or  twice  a  year  the  neigh- 
borhood has  a  Christmas  party  or  neighbor- 
hood party,  and  then  I  see  Mr.  Ryan. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  professional  relationship  between  you? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Had  you  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Rohatyn  before  his  call? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  He  was  not  introduced  to 
you  by  anyone? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Did  he  refer  to  anyone 
In  calling  you? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  He  Just  called  you  out  of 
the  blue,  and  you  took  his  call? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Well,  he  identified  him- 
self as  a  representative  of  the  company.  I 
think  he  knew  who  I  was,  my  responsibili- 
ties In  the  Department. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  you  took  his  call, 
without  knowing  what  he  vras  calling  about. 
Just  because  he  was  a  director  of  ITT? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Tes,  sir,  I  did. 

Senator  Kennkdy.  Even  though  you  did 
not  know  him  or  had  been  unaware  of  him? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Yes,  sir,  based  upon  the 
Identification  given,  I  did. 

Later  we  returned  to  the  subject.  Tills 
time  Mr.  Kleindienst  had  something  new: 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Senator  Kennedy,  you 
might  have  noticed  that  I  have  been  talking 
to  Mr.  Rohatyn  and  I  have  had  my  recollec- 
tion refreshed  as  to  why  he  called  me  In  the 
first  place.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ryan,  who  lives 
out  In  my  neighborhood,  might  have  said 
at  one  of  these  parties  that  there  vrovdd  be  an 
economic  problem  to  ITT,  and  would  I  X>e 
willing  to  talk  to  somebody  from  the  com- 
pany, and  I  think  I  said  yes,  I  would. 

And  then  that  precipitated  Mr.  Rohatyn  to 
call.  No  one  discussed  with  me  who  that 
would  be,  and  that  was  several  weeks  later. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Was  it  Mr.  Ryan?  Could 
you  give  us  his  full  name  and  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  John  Ryan,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  his  title  or  position  Is  In  the 
company.  He  lives  on  or  near  Portland  Place 
in  McLean. 

Senator    Kennedy.    Is   he — he    works or 

what  Is  bis  work  at  ITT? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
Job  is. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  he  was  associated 
with  ITT? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  I  believe  he  Is. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Rohatyn,  could  you 
tell  me? 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  Sir,  all  I  know  Is  that  he  Is 
an  employee  of  the  company. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  do  not  know  In 
what  respect? 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  No.  sir. 


Senator  Kennedy.  You  do  not  know  if  he 
knows  Mrs.  Beard,  or  does  not? 

Mr.  Rohatyn.  I  have  no  Idea. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  anyway,  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst, now  you  do  remember  having  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Ryan? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  Yes.  I  recall  now  that  I 
have  talked  to  Mr.  Rohatyn  that  Mr.  Ryan 
had,  at  one  of  these  functions  where  there 
would  have  been  20  or  30  people 

Senator  Kennedy.  This  is  the  Christmas 
party? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  This  was  in  the  spring.  It 
must  have  been  a  spring  party.  He  raised 
the  question  whether  I  would  be  available  to 
an  officer  of  the  company  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  it,  and  I  must  have  said  yes 
to  him  because  I  think  that  that  Is  how  Mr. 
Rohatyn  was  encouraged  to  call  me.  I  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Rohatyn  until  he  called  me, 
however. 

So  this  is  the  kind  of  fishing  we  are 
talking  about.  We  were  trying  to  find  out 
about  Ryan  and  his  role  in  trying  to 
bring  Kleindienst  and  Rohatyn  to- 
gether, and  it  was  brought  out  by  fish- 
ing and  by  repeated  questioning.  Prom 
that  we  were  able  to  find  out  that  he 
had  talked  to  Mr.  Ryan  a  niunber  of 
times  and  that  he  talked  to  Mr.  Ryan 
about  the  economic  eflfects  of  the  ITT 
case.  Mr.  Ryan  turned  out  to  be  the  fel- 
low who  set  up  Kleindienst's  first  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Rohatyn.  This  is  where  It 
ended  up,  when  Mr.  Kleindienst  testi- 
fied: 

Yes,  I  guess  I  set  in  motion  a  series  of 
events  by  which  Mr.  McLaren  became  per- 
suaded that,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  dis- 
cussed, be  ought  to  come  off  his  position 
with  respect  to  a  divestiture  of  Hartford  by 
ITT.  That's  a  fair  statement. 

Now  the  O'Brien  matter.  The  quota- 
tion in  Mr.  Kleindienst's  letter  of  De- 
cember 13,  1971  to  Lawrence  O'Brien 
read: 

The  settlement  between  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  ITT  was  handled  and  negoti- 
ated exclusively  by  Assistant  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  Richard  W.  McLaren.  •  *  • 

But  then  the  nominee  conceded  at  the 
hearings, 

Yes,  I  guess  I  set  In  motion  a  series  of 
events  by  which  Mr.  McLaren  became  per- 
suaded that,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  dis- 
cussed, he  ought  to  come  off  his  position 
with  respect  to  a  divestitures  of  Hartford  by 
ITT.  That  la  a  fair  statement. 

But  the  nominee  stubbornly  stuck  to 
his  position  that  his  "handled  and  nego- 
tiated exclusively"  statement  was  ac- 
curate. The  other  party  to  Kleindienst's 
negotiatlcHis  with  ITT  was  more  realistic 
when  Felix  Rohatyn  testified,  he  spoke  of 
how  he  "handled  some  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  presentations  to  Kleindienst 
and  McLaren."  The  kindest  thing  that 
can  be  said  of  meindlensfs  position  on 
this  point  is  that  he  has  a  bizarre  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  words.  Perhaps  more 
accurately,  he  had  to  realize  that,  how- 
ever technically  defensible  his  statement 
to  O'Brien  might  be.  It  would  inevitably 
be  totally  misleading. 

So  I  do  feel  that  we  certainly  were 
able  to  bring  out  some  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  relevant  facts  which  were  im- 
known  at  the  start  of  these  hearings. 

To  get  back  to  the  ITT  contacts 
with  Kleindienst,  then,  first  we  have 
Ryan,  who  is  Kleindienst's  neighbor  who 


works  In  the  ITT  Washington  office;  he 
is  its  deputy  director.  We  were  able  to 
find  out  that  he  was  what  was  called  the 
"listening  post"  for  ITT  antitrust  mat- 
ters. We  tried  to  get  some  definition  of 
what  was  meant  by  "listening  post."  We 
could  only  surmise  that  he  was  the  agent 
who  gathered  all  the  material  and  passed 
it  on  up  to  his  superior  and  to  New  York 
We  asked  the  New  York  ITT  office  If 
they  could  provide  for  us  memorandums 
or  other  papers  about  the  ITT  matter, 
and  of  course  we  never  received  them.  A 
very  large  fraction  of  all  the  material 
that  ITT  agreed  to  supply  was  subse- 
quently denied.  In  fact  even  though  ITT 
agreed  to  supply  us  with  material  which 
was  in  their  New  York  headquarters, 
nearly  every  single  item  we  received  from' 
ITT's  files  was  from  their  Washington 
office.  ITT  broke  almost  every  agreement 
its  officers  and  counsel  made  under  oath 
to  provide  material  from  its  New  York 
files. 

Then  we  had  the  establishment  of  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Rohatyn,  or  the  series  of 
meetings  with  Rohatyn,  of  which  eventu- 
ally there  were  six  plus  at  least  two  phone 
calls. 

One  of  the  interesting  factors  is  that 
even  though  there  were  five  private 
meetings,  four  of  them  were  kept  secret 
from  Mr.  McLaren.  He  knew  of  only  one 
of  those  five  meetings  even  though  the 
matter  was  supposedly  being  handled 
and  negotiated  exclusively  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren. Mr.  Kleindienst  did  not  even  take 
the  opportunity  of  informing  the  one  who 
had  the  prime  responsibility.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  would  not  have  done  so. 
It  certainly  seems  that  he  would  have. 
Just  to  keep  him  informed.  It  is  under- 
standable, perhaps,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  you  would  have  these  di- 
rect contacts  between  an  ITT  official  and 
someone  in  the  Justice  Department,  but 
It  would  appear  that  you  would  also  in- 
vite the  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
to  such  meetings,  or  if  not  that,  certainly 
you  would  keep  him  informed. 

So  we  had  the  contacts  with  Rohatyn. 
What  was  the  next  contact,  still  with 
the  point  in  mind  that  Mr.  Kleindienst 
Indicated  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  O'Brien 
that  this  matter  was  handled  and  nego- 
tiated exclusively  by  Mr.  McLaren? 

We  find  Mr.  Walsh  appearing  at  this 
point.  I  can  remember  we  asked  Mr. 
Kleindienst  why  there  was  an  extension 
of  time  for  the  filing  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  Jurisdictlcmal  statement  in  the 
ITT-Grlnnell  litigation  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  were  unable  to  gain  any  real 
kind  of  Information  about  it,  imtil  we 
started  with  the  Supreme  Court  records 
to  try  to  track  it  down.  Eventually  we 
found  out  that  the  delay  was  a  result  of 
a  request  from  ITT  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Lawrence  Walsh.  Walsh  is 
a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Kleindienst.  He  had 
a  distingruished  career  in  public  service 
in  the  Justice  Department  on  another 
occasion  when  he  was  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  is  a 
very  distinguished  individual.  He  had 
been  requested  by  ITT  to  contact  Mr. 
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Kleindienst  about  their  antitrust  liti- 
gation. 

Getting  back  to  the  reason  for  the  de- 
lay, here  was  the  exchange. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Now,  as  I  understand, 
on  April  19,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
quested a  last-minute  delay  for  its  filing  of 
an  appeal  in  Grinnell.  This  Is  the  ITT  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
Kleindienst? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  on  April  19,  this  is 
the  day  after  Mr.  Rohatyn's  phone  call  to 
you,  the  Justice  Department  requests  a  last 
minute  delay  for  Its  filing  of  appeal  In  Grin- 
nell, Is  that  correct?  I  believe  that 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  We  requested  a  delay,  but 
I  do  not  remember  the  date,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. 

Senator  e:enneoy.  Mr.  McLaren,  do  you  re- 
member? I  believe  that  Is  the  date. 

Mr.  McLaben.  I  could  not  place  the  date. 
Senator. 

Well,  in  getting  back  and  doing  some 
more  fishing,  we  found  out  that  the  delay 
was  a  result  of  contacts  that  were  made 
in  behalf  of  ITT  by  Mr.  Walsh,  specif- 
ically a  communication  to  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst In  a  long  letter  that  was,  I  believe, 
hand  delivered  and  three  telephone  calls 
with  Mr.  Kleindienst,  one  the  day  the 
letter  was  delivered  and  two  the  day 
the  decision  was  made  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  seek  the  delay.  Mr.  Walsh, 
in  his  letter  asking  for  this  delay,  Indi- 
cated to  Mr.  Kleindienst  that  he  believed 
that,  on  the  evidence  that  he  had  seen 
so  far,  the  Justice  Department  had  a 
good  chance  of  prevailing  in  the  ITT 
litigation.  He  was  hopeful  that  there 
could  be  some  kind  of  interdepsu-tmental 
review  before  the  Justice  Etepartment 
would  move  forward  with  the  appeal  in 
the  case. 

So  here  we  had  this  additional  contact 
that  was  made,  and  further  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  acting 
in  behalf  of  ITT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record — ^that  he  was  acting  in  behalf  of 
ITT,  trying  to  get  a  delay  in  this  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Davis  Polk  &  Warowell, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  16, 1971. 
Hon.  RiCHAKD  O.  Kleindienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  As  I  told  you  over  the  tele- 
phone, our  firm  has  represented  ITT,  as  out- 
side counsel,  ever  since  its  incorporation  over 
fifty  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Harold 
S.  Geneen,  Chairman  and  President  of  ITT, 
asked  me  to  prepare  a  presentation  to  you 
u  Acting  Attorney  General  and,  through 
you,  to  the  National  Administration  on  the 
question  of  whether  diversification  mergers 
should  be  barred  and,  more  specifically,  urg- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  not  ad- 
vocate any  position  before  the  Supreme  Court 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  barring  such 
mergers  without  a  full  study  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  such  a  step. 

To  us  this  is  not  a  question  of  the  conduct 
of  litigation  In  the  narrow  sense.  Looking 
back  at  the  results  of  government  antitrust 
cases  In  the  Supreme  Court,  one  must  real- 
ize that  If  the  government  urges  an  expanded 
Interpretation  of  the  vague  language  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  there  is  a  high  probability  that 
It  win  succeed.  Indeed,  the  court  has  at  times 
adopted  a  position  more  extreme  than  that 
urged  by  the  Department.  We  therefore  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  should  not  take 


such  a  step  without  aU  of  the  usual  precau- 
tions that  precede  a  recommendation  for 
new  legislation.  If  the  antitrust  laws  were  to 
be  expanded  by  legislation,  rather  than  by 
litigation,  the  Department's  views  would.  In 
the  first  instance,  be  coUected  by  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  and  then  cleared  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  would  give 
all  of  the  other  interested  federal  depart- 
ments an  opportunity  to  comment.  We  be- 
lieve that  any  major  expansion  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  be  accompanied  by  these 
steps  whether  the  expansion  is  by  Utigation 
or  by  legislation.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Ekx>nomic  Advisors  all  have 
some  views  with  respect  to  the  question 
under  consideration. 

Ordinarily  I  would  have  first  seen  Dick 
McLaren,  but  I  understand  that  you,  as 
Acting  Attorney  General,  have  already  been 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  ITT  problem 
and  that  the  Solicitor  General  also  has  under 
consideration  the  perfection  of  an  appeal 
from  the  District  Court  decision  In  the  ITT- 
Grinnell  case. 

It  is  our  hope  that  after  reading  the  en- 
closed memorandum,  which  is  merely  a  pre- 
liminary presentation,  you  and  Dick  McLaren 
and  the  Solicitor  General  would  be  willing 
to  delay  the  submission  of  the  Jurisdictional 
statement  In  the  Grinnell  case  long  enough 
to  permit  us  to  make  a  more  adequate  pres- 
entation on  this  question.  ITT  of  course  will 
Join  In  any  application  for  an  extension  of 
time.  It  is  obvious  that  this  case  cannot  be 
heard  at  this  term  of  court  and  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  a  delay  of  a  relatively 
short  period  would  not  be  harmful  to  the 
public  Interest. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ed 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh. 

April  16, 1971. 
Memoranditm  fob  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice m  Support  op  a  Comprehensive  Re- 
view op  Administration  Policy  Toward 
Diversification  by  Mebger 
This  memorandvun  is  submitted  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
initiate  a  comprehensive,  Oovermnent-wlde 
review  of  the  national  interest  Implications 
of  dlveisification  by  merger  before  making 
any  argument  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which,  if  accepted  by  the  Court,  would 
have  the  effect  of  banning  all  significant 
mergers  and  diversification.  We  submit  that 
such  a  sweeping  ban  should  not  be  adc^ted 
as  the  policy  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Nation  without  the  most  careful  review. 
Such  a  review  would  be  undertaken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  before  the  Administration  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Congress  which  would 
have  the  same  effect.  We  submit  that  such  a 
review  would  show  that  a  ban  on  significant 
diversification  mergers  would  sacrifice  vital 
national  goeis — economic  growth  and  full 
empl03rment,  American  competitiveness  in 
world  markets,  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— to  the  unrealized  fear  of  dangers  to 
competition.  The  review  should  avail  itself 
of  the  insights  of  all  Interested  Government 
agencies,  as  well  as  of  economists,  business- 
men, lavtryers,  and  other  experts  outside  gov- 
emment.i 


'The  Department's  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  District  Court  in  ITT-Grinnell 
raises  a  substantial  danger  that  the  Supreme 
Court  wlU  Issue  a  decision  broadly  condemn- 
ing diversification  mergers,  in  view  of  the 
District  Court's  finding  that  the  anticom- 
petitive effects  aUeged  by  the  Department 
were  not  supported  by  the  facts.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Department's  conten- 
tion that  the  mere  poasibiUty  of  reciprocal 
dealing    (purchasing    from    customers)     Is 


A  BAN  ON  SIONmCANT  MERGERS  AND  DIVERSIFI- 
CATION WOULD  INJURE  VITAL  NATIONAL  IN- 
TERESTS 

The  most  Important  economic  problem  fac- 
ing the  United  States  today  is  the  challenge 
to  Increase  its  economic  efficiency  in  order  to 
remain  competitive  In  increasingly  rigorous 
world  markets.  This  chaUenge  must  be  met 
If  the  United  States  economy  Is  to  continue 
Its  long-term  growth  at  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. The  challenge  of  remaining  com- 
petitive In  world  markets  Is  not  something 
which  Oovernment  policy  can  meet  unaided, 
and  it  Is  not  something  which  can  be  met 
by  a  simple,  one-shot  effort.  Staying  com- 
petitive wUl  require  a  sustained  national  ef- 
fort, and  Increasingly  It  will  require  that 
every  economic  resource  the  Nation  pos- 
sesses be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

Diversification  by  merger  Is  the  most  im- 
portant guarantee  that  every  economic  re- 
source of  the  Nation  will  In  fact  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  nondynamic  industry 
must  not  be  protected  from  constructive  new 
forces.  Through  diversification,  scarce  man- 
agement BkUls,  additional  resoxirces  of  capital 
and  know-how,  and,  most  important,  the  wiU 
and  ability  to  plan  for  growth,  can  be 
brought  to  bear  In  new  Industries.  These  in- 
puts are  essential  if  an  Industry  Is  to  remain 
competitive.  If  an  Industry  htis  ceased  to  gen- 
erate these  inputs  Itself — as  many  industries, 
especially  concentrated  industries,  have — 
they  must  be  Introduced  from  outside.  There 
are  only  two  ways  of  introducing  these  essen- 
tial Inputs  from  outside:  wholly  new  entry 
through  Internal  development  and  diversifi- 
cation by  merger.  As  a  practical  matter,  com- 
pletely new  entry  Into  an  established  In- 
dustry is  feasible  only  for  (a)  firms  in  closely 
related  industries  which  have  great  simUarl- 
ties  in  production  and  marketing  techniques. 
so  that  the  vital  business  "know-how" 
is  readily  available  and  transferable  to  the 
new  field,  or  (b)  employees  of  established 
firms  In  the  industry  who  use  their  know- 
how  to  set  themselves  up  In  business  as  com- 
petitors of  their  former  employers.  For  any 
other  types  of  persons  or  firms  Interested  in 
entering  a  completely  new  Industry,  the  lack 
of  detailed  Industry  know-how,  combined 
With  the  high  start-up  costs  of  totally  new 
products  and  marketing  channels,  is  almost 
always  prohibitive. 

Thus  diversification  by  merger  is  often  the 
only  effective  means  of  stimulating  new 
competitiveness  in  established  Industries. 
The  record  shows  that  diversification  mergers 
have  served  this  purpose.  ITT  Itself  is  a  case 
in  point.  ITT  stimulates  the  profit  growth  of 
each  of  its  profit  centers  by  helping  them 
develop  short-range  and  long-range  plans 
for  growth  and  by  assisting  them  through  a 
central  management  staff  of  over  1,000  indus- 
trial and  operations  specialists.  Since  1960, 
ITT's  earnings  have  grown  at  a  steady  com- 


enough  to  condemn  a  merger  under  Section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  contention.  If  ac- 
cepted by  the  Supreme  Court,  would  bar  al- 
most any  significant  acquisition  by  a  com- 
pany with  many  suppliers. 

We  urge  the  Department,  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  review  of  Administration  policy 
before  national  policy  is  Irrevocably  fixed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  antitrust  grounds 
alone,  not  to  perfect  its  appeal  in  ITT-Grin- 
nell by  filing  the  Jurisdictional  Statement 
which  is  due  on  April  20,  1971.  If,  after  this 
review,  the  present  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  regarding  mergers  and  diversifica- 
tion were  reaffirmed,  there  would  be  nu- 
merous other  opportunities  to  present  It  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  which  the  ITT-Can- 
teen  and  ITT-Hartford  cases  are  only  two. 
Moreover,  If  actual  anticompetitive  effects 
should  ever  develop  from  an  ITT  acquisition, 
the  acquisition  could  be  attacked  when  these 
effects  developed,  under  the  du  Pont-GM  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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pound  rate  of  11%  a  year.  The  Improved  com- 
petitiveness of  the  companies  ITT  has  ac- 
quired Is  Illustrated  by  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  aubsldlaiies  like  Avis  and 
Sheraton.  ITT,  In  other  words,  hsie  been  able 
to  apply  modern  management  skills  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Increase  very  substantially  the  effi- 
ciency and  competitiveness  of  the  companies 
It  acquired.  Many  other  companies  which 
have  diversified  substantially  by  merger,  such 
as  Textron,  Litton,  TRW,  Transamerlca,  Bea- 
trice, and  American  Home  Products,  have  also 
been  successful  in  substantially  increasing 
the  competitiveness  of  the  companies  they 
acquired. 

Increased  economic  efficiency  Is  not  the 
only  benefit  realized  from  mergers. 

For  example,  individual  enterprise  and 
ability  are  utilized  and  rewarded  much  more 
effectively  by  com.panles  built  around  modern 
management  techniques  than  in  many  long- 
established  companies. 

The  entrepreneurial  enterprise  which  leads 
to  the  founding  of  new  companies  is  stimu- 
lated far  more  effectively  if  an  active  market 
exists  for  the  equity  interests  which  the  en- 
trepreneur has  built  up  In  a  successful  com- 
pany. The  3,751  acquisitions  which  occurred 
in  1970.  the  great  bulk  of  which  were  diversi- 
fication mergers,  indicate  the  importance  or 
this  "capital  market"  for  businesses. 

Diversification  is  also  essential  to  permit  a 
company  to  hedge  or  Insure  against  the  risks 
Inherent  in  business  operations.  Without  di- 
versification, a  decline  in  business  in  one 
industry  can  have  devastating  results,  as  the 
downturn  in  the  aerospace  business  has  had 
in  Southern  California  and  the  State  of 
Washington. 

ITT  also  Illustrates  the  vital  importance 
of  such  diversification  of  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  ITT 
was  a  United  States-owned  telephone  operat- 
ing and  manufacturing  company  with  sub- 
stantially all  of  its  operations  abroad.  Most 
of  its  properties  were  expropriated  or  de- 
stroyed during  the  war.  ITT  has  now  rebuilt 
a  substantial  position  abroad,  particularly 
In  Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  employs  over 
200,000  persons  abroad,  and  is  the  third  larg- 
est corporate  contributor  to  a  positive  United 
States  balance  of  payments,  remitting  over 
$300  million  a  year  to  the  United  States 
economy. 

However,  the  fundamental  risks  involved 
in  significant  foreign  operations  cannot  be 
ignored.  For  example,  ITT's  $150  mUlion  In- 
vestment In  the  Chile  Telephone  Company 
(only  two-thirds  of  which  Is  covered  by  gov- 
ernment Insurance  purchased  by  ITT)  is  fac- 
ing possible  nationalization  by  the  new 
Marxist  government  of  Chile.  Experience  has 
shown  that  any  compensation  Is  likely  to  be 
small,  paid  only  In  local  currency,  and  late. 
ITT  has  not  yet  received  any  compensation 
for  its  Cuban  subsidiary,  which  was  expro- 
priated in  1960. 

These  risks  of  foreign  operation  must  be 
balanced  by  a  stable  economic  base  in  the 
United  States.  All  of  ITT's  major  interna- 
tional competitors,  such  as  Siemens  of  Ger- 
many, Ericsson  of  Sweden,  Mitsubishi.  Hi- 
tachi, and  Nippon  Electric  of  Japan,  and 
Northern  Electric  of  Canada,  have  solid  do- 
mestic bases  in  their  home  countries  as  well 
as  active  governmental  support  for  their  ex- 
tensive export  sales.  This  need  for  a  stable 
domestic  base  Is  the  basic  reason  for  ITT's 
diversification  program.  If  this  diversifica- 
tion Into  the  United  States  economy  is  pro- 
hibited, the  ability  of  ITT  and  other  United 
States  companies  to  assume  the  substantial 
risks  of  doing  business  abroad  in  a  competi- 
tive world  market  will  be  substantially  Im- 
paired. 

These  national  Interest  questions,  while  of 
course  they  affect  ITT  vitaUy,  do  not  affect 
ITT  alone.  On  the  contrary,  a  ruling  ban- 


ning all  significant  mergers  and  diversifica- 
tion would  have  broad  repercussions 
throughout  the  economy. 

We  recognize  that  the  points  we  have 
made  about  the  national  interest  implica- 
tions of  mergers  and  diversification  are  not 
uncontroversial.  We  earnestly  submit,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  as 
special  pleading.  The  report  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Productivity  and  Com- 
petition (the  "Stigler  Report") ,  after  review- 
ing the  issues  of  conglomerate  mergers  flatly 
concluded:  "Vigorous  action  on  the  basis  of 
our  present  knowledge  Is  not  defensible." 
Like  views  have  been  expressed  by  men  who 
have  long  been  identified  with  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws.  Sc  far  as 
we  are  aware,  this  conclusion  is  shared  by 
most  scholars  in  the  field  of  antitrust  law. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  It  Is  timely 
for  the  Department  and  the  Administration 
as  a  whole  to  review  their  policy  toward  mer- 
gers and  diversification. 

n 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  COMPBEHENSIVE  REVIEW 
OF  ADMINISTRATION  POLICT  TOWARD  MERGERS 
AND  DrVERSinCATION 

The  Stigler  Report  strongly  recommended 
a  comprehensive  review  of  national  policy 
toward  mergers  and  diversification: 

"We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment decline  to  undertake  a  program  of 
action  against  conglomerate  mergers  and 
conglomerate  enterprises,  pending  a  confer- 
ence to  gather  information  and  opinion  on 
the  economic  effects  of  the  conglomerate 
phenomenon." 

The  need  for  such  a  review  Is  even  more 
pressing  today  than  it  was  when  the  Stigler 
Report  recommended  it,  because  of  the  dan- 
ger that  the  ITT-Grinnell  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  result  In  Judicial  legisla- 
tion of  a  blanket  condemnation  of  all  signi- 
ficant mergers  and  diversification.  Because 
the  factual  assumptions  underlying  the  De- 
partment's anti-merger  policy  were  not 
established  in  that  case.  It  would  seem  ap- 
propriate to  await  another  case  in  which  the 
facts  show  a  real  probability  of  substantial 
adverse  effects  on  competition,  rather  than 
move  to  a  more  radical  position  on  the  law 
to  compensate  for  a  failure  of  proof. 

This  comprehensive  review  of  Administra- 
tion policy  should  involve  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Labor,  and  the  Treasury, 
speaking  for  the  biisiness  economy,  the  in- 
terests of  employees,  and  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  representing  the  national  commit- 
ment to  economic  growth  and  f\Ul  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  lawyers  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  have  specialized  in  this 
field.  Such  a  full  and  balanced  review  of 
merger  policy  can  only  be  carried  out  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  clear  that  In  merger  cases 
it  will  look  to  the  antitrust  laws  alone,  and 
will  disregard  any  economic  or  other  public 
benefits  resulting  from  the  merger. 

Such  a  balanced.  Government-wide  review 
is  needed  to  Insure  that  the  policy  which 
results  is  truly  in  the  national  interest.  Such 
a  Government-wide  review  would  be  under- 
taken ai.  a  matter  of  course  before  the  Ad- 
ministration sought  a  comprehensive  statute 
from  Congress  which  would  ban  all  signifi- 
cant mergers  and  acquisitions.  Such  a  review 
is  equally  necessary  before  the  Department 
of  Justice  seeks  to  obtain  such  a  prohibition 
through  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
would  have  exactly  the  same  Immediate  im- 
pact as  a  statute  and  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  modify  as  experience  showed  its 
unwisdom. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  a  comprehen- 
sive. Government-wide  review  of  Administra- 


tion policy  toward  mergers  and  diversifica- 
tion should  be  undertaken. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh, 
Frederick  A.  O.  Schwarz, 
Guy  M.  Struve, 
Attorneys  for  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  in  the  letter. 
Mr.  Walsh  also  said  he  understood  that 
Kleindienst  had  "already  been  consulted 
with  respect  to  the  ITT  problem."  What 
this  reference  was  about  has  never  been 
definitely  established. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  unfold 
the  series  of  different  contacts  that 
have  been  made  between  ITT  and  Mr. 
Kleindienst.  But  this  is  Just  the  begin- 
ning. 

By  now  the  Government  was  really 
up  to  the  eleventh  hour  for  filing  in  the 
ITT  case,  but  that  time  was  delayed. 
And  when  we  inquired  of  Mr.  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Kleindienst  about  how  that  was  ar- 
ranged, we  heard  about  the  circum- 
stances which  surroimded  it,  and  about 
how  the  Solicitor  General  came  down 
and  met  with  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  Mr. 
McLaren. 

We  asked  the  Solicitor  General,  and  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not 
think  that  it  affected  the  merits  of  the 
case  whether  it  was  delayed  or  not.  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  char£u:terization  of  his 
testimony  to  say  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  or  not  the  filing  was  delayed. 
Mr.  McLaren  did  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  delayed,  and  his  testimony 
indicates  that.  Yet  we  found  that  it 
was  delayed.  We  wondered  why.  It  was 
through  Mr.  Kleindienst  that  that  case 
was  postponed,  quite  clearly,  as  the  So- 
licitor General,  Mr.  Griswold,  indicated 
on  page  380: 

Senator  Kennedy.  .  .  .  could  you  repeat 
for  us  what  you  believe  to  be  the  reasons  for 
seeking  the  delay  in  the  filing  of  the  juris- 
dictional statement? 

Mr.  Griswold.  The  basic  reason  was  that 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  wanted  It. 

Just  before  that,  there  was  a  question 
to  Mr.  McLaren: 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
new  kind  of  Issue  or  at  least  the  considera- 
tion In  your  outlook  was  the  pert  of  the  let- 
ter that  suggested  that  these  other  agencies 
of  Government  were  now  taking  a  look  at 
this.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly?  And, 
therefore,  you  thought  that  their  Input 
ought  to  be  at  least  considered,  since  the 
merits  of  the  case  would  not  be  affected  by 
a  delay. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  McLaren.  Senator,  I  have  answered 
that  three  or  four  times. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  I  just  get  back?  Is 
that  a  fair  representation? 

Mr.  McLarxn.  No,  I  do  not  think  It  is,  be- 
cause I  answered  you  before. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  then,  could  you 
tell  us  what  additional  information  you 
thought  you  were  going  to  get,  coming  from 
the  agencies  which  had  not  really 

Mr.  McLaren.  I  answered  that  before,  too. 
I  told  you  that  I  do  not  think  there  was  going 
to  be  any  Information  coming,  and  since  I 
did  not  think  so,  I  did  not  particularly  care 
whether  there  was  an  extension  of  time. 

Here  is  the  fellow  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  exasperated  say- 
ing in  effect: 
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I  have  answered  that  question.  I  did  not 
believe  there  would  any  new  Information 
coming.  We  studied  this  thing  to  death. 

It  did  not  matter  to  Griswold,  who  was 
charged  with  the  decision  whether  to 
take  the  appeal.  McLaren  had  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  case.  And  McLaren, 
as  Kleindienst  later  testified,  was  basi- 
cally negative  about  the  extension  of 
time.  Yet  the  delay  was  obtained. 

I  read  further  from  the  hearing: 

Question.  Could  I  have  an  answer  to  that? 
Who  did  care  whether  there  was  an  exten- 
sion, if  you  did  not,  and  Mr.  Kleindienst  had 
not  read  the  letter? 

Mr.  McLaren.  I  guess  Judge  Walsh  cared. 

Question.  And  ITT  cared? 

Mr.  McLaren.  I  think  that  there  was  not 
any  reason  that  we  should  not  have  listened 
to  whatever  came  in. 

So  here  we  have  additional  contacts 
from  m.  We  see  at  least  some  action 
being  taken  by  Mr.  Kleindienst  on  this. 
Mr.  Kleindienst  had  implied  that  there 
had  not  been  any  contacts,  yet  we  find 
Ryan,  the  contacts  with  Walsh,  the 
meeting  with  McLaren  and  Griswold 
about  seeking  the  extension  of  time,  and 
the  series  of  meetings  he  had  with 
Rohatyn,  and  there  were  still  other  con- 
tacts. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  get  to  under- 
stand and  to  get  some  kind  of  feeling 
about  why  this  case  was  so  important 
to  ITT.  Mr.  Walsh  is  a  very  distinguished 
attorney,  who  had  worked  in  a  iiigh  posi- 
tion in  the  Justice  Department.  Here 
are  some  key  phrases  from  his  letter, 
which  is  printed  in  its  entirety  on  page 
265. 

Looking  back  at  the  results  of  government 
antitrust  cases  in  the  Supereme  Court,  one 
must  realize  that  if  the  government  urges 
an  expanded  interpretation  of  the  vague 
language  of  the  Clayton  Act,  there  Is  a  high 
probability  that  It  will  succeed.  Indeed,  the 
court  has  at  times  adopted  a  position  more 
extreme  than  that  urged  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Here  is  an  attorney  requested  by  ITT 
saying,  "Indeed,  the  Court  has  at  times 
adopted  a  position  more  extreme  than 
that  urged  by  the  Department." 

So  you  get  some  kind  of  feeling  as 
to  why  it  was  so  Important  that  ITT 
was  (^amatically  concerned  with  the 
outcome  of  this  case.  Here  is  an  outstand- 
ing attorney  who  said  that  if  the  Justice 
Department  carries  forward,  they  are 
going  to  win  the  case. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  aU  have  some  views 
with  respect  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  wonder  how  Mr.  Walsh  knew  that? 
I  wonder  what  he  was  told  about  those 
contacts  by  other  ITT  officials?  I  wonder 
what  they  told  him,  what  kind  of  re- 
sponse they  had? 

Ordinarily  I  would  have  first  seen  Dick 
McLaren,  but  I  understand  that  you  as 
Acting  Attorney  General,  have  already  been 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  ITT  problem. 

Mr.  Walsh  had  been  told  that  Klein- 
dienst had  already  been  contacted,  so 
instead  of  going  to  see  Mr.  McLaren 
he  took  his  plea  to  the  nominee.  And 
his  plea  turned  out  to  be  successful. 


In  any  event,  we  can  see  that  Mr. 
Kleindienst  was  very  much  involved  in 
the  settlement  during  the  course  of  this 
matter,  despite  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  was  to  continue  his 
secret  meetings  with  Rohatyn  and  was 
also  to  have  at  least  three  conversations 
with  Mr.  Ranlgan  about  ITT's  antitrust 
settlement.  I  will  elaborate  on  these  at 
a  later  occasion. 

In  Ught  of  what  I  have  said  today,  I 
believe  that  it  is  plain  that  the  Senate 
should  not  act  prematurely  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Kleindienst.  The  cloud  over 
his  nomination  has  not  been  removed, 
and  the  nominee's  supporters  saying 
time  and  again  that  there  is  no  cloud, 
simply  has  not  made  it  magically  dis- 
appear. We  must  continue  to  keep  in 
mind  the  conclusion  of  the  "Separate 
views"  of  Senators  Bayh,  Txjnnby,  and 
myself  on  the  nomination : 

The  Senate  must  decide  whether  or 
not  It  is  going  to  be  a  party  to  a  white- 
wash. There  is  much  that  is  wrong  in  the 
evidence  received  so  far.  There  is  much 
evidence  not  yet  received.  There  is  no 
Justification  for  the  Senate's  failing  to 
obtain  it. 

The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  provide 
advice  and  consent  on  the  nomination 
of  Richard  Kleindienst.  He  is  the  one 
who  was  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
case  around  which  the  pending  charges 
revolve,  so  that,  to  the  extent  that  case 
remains  under  a  cloud,  so  does  he.  More- 
over, we  now  know  that  beyond  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  case,  he  had  inti- 
mate connections  with  it,  so  the  need  for 
a  complete  inquiry  and  clearance  is  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  In  February, 
following  2  days  of  hearings,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  13  to  0  the  nomination 
of  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
certain  allegations  contained  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 29  and  March  1  columns  of  Mr. 
Jack  Anderson,  Richard  G.  Kleindienst 
requested  of  the  committee  an  opportu- 
nity to  rebut  these  charges.  Repeatedly 
during  these  hearings  the  nominee 
showed  an  uncommon  willingness  and 
candor  in  presenting  his  case  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Following  this  Initial  request,  the  com- 
mittee held  22  days  of  hearings,  filing 
over  1.700  pages  of  testimony  and  related 
documents  in  two  volumes.  It  was.  In  my 
memory,  an  alltime  record  for  any  con- 
firmation hearing. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  also  an  all-time 
record  for  irrelevancy.  Most  of  the  testi- 
mony and  submitted  documents  had  no 
relationship  to  the  central  Issue — the  fit- 
ness of  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  to  be  At- 


torney General  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  report  stated: 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  issues  un- 
related to  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  to  be 
Attorney  General  held  the  public  attention 
during  much  of  the  hearings.  Sensational 
charges  Involving  the  highest  government  of- 
ficials, foreign  governments,  and  multi-bil- 
lion dollar,  multi-national  corporations 
frequently  bliured  the  basic  Issue  before  the 
Conxmittee — the  qualification  of  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst.  (Page  4,  Committee  Report) 

I  could  not  agree  more.  It  was  the  best 
of  times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times — and 
it  was  often  silly  times.  For  example,  I 
cite  the  following: 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  while  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  asking  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst what  Judge  McLaren  thought,  that 
the  Judge  was  sitting  to  the  Immediate  right 
of  the  witness.  Apparently  the  best  evidence 
rule  is  also  meaningless.  (Page  336) 

At  best  it  was  a  study  of  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  the  law  and  in  the  Senate — 
hearsay  evidence  in  the  fourth  degree. 

Even  so,  a  number  of  very  serious 
questions  were  raised  as  to  the  Issue  of 
the  nominee's  fitness. 

First.  Was  the  nominee  a  party  to  the 
alleged  arrangement  to  settle  the  pend- 
ing ITT  antitrust  cases  in  return  for  a 
contribution  to  the  city  of  San  Diego's 
convention  and  tourist  bureau? 

Absolutely  nowhere  in  the  1,700  pages 
of  testimony  is  there  any  indication  that 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  attempted  to  in- 
fluence the  settlement  of  these  cases  In 
return  for  any  financial  contribution  to 
anyone,  including  the  San  Diego  conven- 
tion and  tourist  bureau. 

Senator  Hart,  who  is  often  character- 
ized as  one  of  the  most  objective  and  fair 
persons  in  the  Congress,  said  after  sitting 
through  these  22  days — 

But  on  the  basis  of  this  record,  I  find  no 
basis  on  which  to  conclude  that  the  nom- 
inee was  Involved  In,  or  aware  of,  any  effort 
to  link  the  convention  and  the  settlement. 
(Page  25,  Committee  Report) 

The  testimony  presented  was  imequiv- 
ocal,  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  made  no 
deal.  The  record  is  clear  on  this  point — 
Richard  Kleindienst  weus  not  a  party  to 
any  alleged  arrangement. 

Was  the  nominee  ever  aware  of  the 
ITT  commitment  to  the  San  Diego  Con- 
vention and  Tourist  Bureau  before  the 
settlement  of  the  ITT  antitrust  cases? 

The  nominee  was  questioned  exten- 
sively on  his  knowledge  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Sheraton  Corp. — an  ITT  sub- 
sidiary— to  the  San  Diego  commimity 
organization: 

Senator  Bayh.  When  did  you  fl*st  find  out 
about  this  offer? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  About  the  San  Diego  con- 
vention? 

Senator  Bayh.  Tes. 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  It  was  some  time  In  De- 
cember of  1971;  my  recollection  serves  me 
that  It  was  when  I  was  cotncldentally  in 
San  Diego  at  a  regional  meeting  of  U.S.  at- 
torneys that  the  first  public  reference  to 
this  alleged  tle-ln  was  ever  revealed.  But 
It  was  not  until  December. 

Senator  Bayh.  Nobody  brought  this  matter 
to  your  attention  In  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember when  it  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Star? 

Mr.  Kleindeinst.  Well,  whenever  that  first 
became  public.  Senator  Bayh.  But  my  recol- 
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lection  l3  that  It  was  around  December  3 
when  I  was  in  San  Diego.  But  whenever  It 
appeared  In  the  public  press,  that  Is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  about  It. 

Senator  Bath.  And  nobody  brought  this 
matter  to  your  attention  when  Congress- 
man Wilson  from  San  Diego  in  August  re- 
leased the  first  press  report  out  there? 

Mr.  Kleindienst.  No  sir;  I  was  out  of  the 
City  In  the  month  of  August  with  my  fam- 
ily on  a  vacation. 

Senator  Bath.  You  really  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  Kledjdixnst.  Absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  from  any  person  at 
anytime. 

Senator  Bath.  Thank  you.  Until,  I  think 
you  said,  early  In  December. 

Mr.  Kleintdienst.  Well,  I  am  Just  trying 
to  use  a  recollection.  Senator. 

Senator  Bath.  Well,  first  of  December.  Ia«t 
of  November.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kleindienst. 
(Page  157-8) 

Under  oath  In  response  to  Senator 
Eastland,  he  said : 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  I  would  like 
to  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  categori- 
cally and  specifically  that  at  no  time,  until 
some  time  In  December  1971,  did  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  any  kind,  direct  or  Indirect, 
that  the  ITT  Corp.  was  being  asked  to  make 
any  kind  of  contribution  to  the  city  of  San 
Diego  or  to  the  Republican  Party  with  re- 
spect to  the  prospective  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  In  San  Diego. 
I  never  talked  to  a  person  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  about  any  aspect  of  the  San  Diego 
Republican  National  Convention  or  the  I.T. 
&  T.  Corp.  I  never  talked  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
about  any  aspect  of  this  case.  He  never  men- 
tioned any  aspect  of  this  case,  and  there  Is 
not  a  person  in  this  world  who.  If  they 
testify  truthfully,  can  come  forward  and  say 
either  that  I  had  knowledge  of  anything  go- 
ing on  with  respect  to  the  San  Diego  con- 
vention and  the  I.T.  &  T.  Corp.  or  that  In 
any  way.  under  any  circumstances,  I  had 
anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  anything 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Qov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  myself,  cw 
Judge  McLaren,  In  connection  with  these 
matters.  (Page  100) 

Answering  Senator  Hruska  on  the 
same  question,  he  said: 

Senator  Hruska,  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  I  never  heard  of  the  San  Diego  ITT 
Republican  Convention  matter  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November  or  some  time  In  the 
first  part  of  December.  I  heard  about  that 
In  the  press.  (Page  176) 

A  second  time.  Senator  Hart  said. 

And,  on  the  record  before  us,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  any  substantial  evidence  upon 
which  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  was 
aware  of,  let  alone  Involved  in.  any  effort  to 
link  the  settlement  to  ITT  convention  com- 
mitment. (Page,  19,  Committee  Report) 

At  tills  point  it  should  be  noted  tliat 
a  final  agreement  on  the  settlement  of 
the  cases  was  reached  on  July  31,  1971. 
The  settlements  were  formally  presented 
to  the  district  courts  of  Connecticut  and 
the  Northern  District  Court  of  Illinois  on 
August  31,  1971.  The  final  consent  de- 
crees were  entered  on  the  ITT  Canteen. 
Grlnell.  and  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
cases  on  September  24,  1971.  I  think  it 
Is  important  to  remember  those  dates. 

Second.  Did  the  nominee  act  improp- 
erly In  his  limited  participation  in  the 
settlement  of  the  ITT  antitrust  cases? 

Although  there  were  numerous 
charges  questioning  his  conduct  and 
hinting  at  clandestine  deals,  the  record 
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shows  no  evidence  of  any  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  nominee.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  is  unshakeable  testimony  by 
the  nominee  unequivocally  denying  any 
impropriety  in  the  ITT  cases.  Under 
oath  he  stated: 

The  nature  of  the  allegations  was  so  pre- 
posterous, so  unrelated  to  any  exjjerience 
that  I  had  ever  had  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  yet  If  they  connived  they  could 
only  have  done  It  through  me  because  I  was 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  In  that  case. 

To  my  knowledge,  and  I  think  I  said  on 
the  first  day  that  there  would  not  be  a  liv- 
ing himian  being  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
that  would  come  forward  before  this  com- 
mittee and  testify  truthfully  under  oath 
that  either  I  knew  anything  about  those 
negotiations  for  that  convention,  that  any- 
body ever  mentioned  them  to  me  or  that 
they  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  this  case. 
To  me  that  was  the  issue  with  which  this 
committee  and  I,  my  Department,  this  ad- 
ministration, were  confronted. 

I  think  that  to  the  extent  that  a  person 
under  those  clrcxxmstances  can  truthfully 
and  honestly  set  forth  what  he  did  and  why 
he  did  It,  to  ask  a  U.S.  district  Judge  to  come 
on  1  day's  notice  and  be  with  him  without 
any  prearrangement  or  working  out  your 
testimony  together,  to  ask  an  officer  of  this 
corporation  to  likewise  be  here  and  never 
talk  to  him  about  his  testimony,  and  have 
the  three  of  them  try  to  tell  you  a  story  of 
what  happened.  In  my  opinion,  at  least  was 
an  honest,  sincere,  conscious  effort  to  Indi- 
cate to  the  VSS-  Senate  that  whatever  was 
contained  by  Inference,  Innuendo,  or  other- 
wise in  that  memorandum  was  false.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  done  that.  (Page  1724) 

Did  toe  nominee  lie  when  he  said  that 
the  rrr  merger  negotiations  were  "ne- 
gotiated exclusively"  by  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Antitrust  Division? 

On  December  13,  1971,  in  response  to 
a  letter  by  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, the  nominee  said  that — 

The  settlement  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  ITT  was  handled  and  negotiated 
exclusively  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
R.  W.  McLaren.  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  his  working  relationship 
with  the  now  Federal  District  Judge  Mc- 
Laren on  the  ITT  case,  he  replied  that — 

The  settlement  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  ITr  was  handled  and  negotiated 
exclusively  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  who  is  In  Europe  at  the 
present  time  and  Is  not  expected  to  return 
until  the  evening  of  December  20,  1971  .  .  . 
Mr.  McLaren  kept  me  generally  advised  as  to 
the  course  of  negotiations  with  ITT  and  with 
his  reasons  for  endeavoring  to  work  out  a 
settlement  with  It.  Prior  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  these  settlement  negotiations  and  the 
effectuation  of  a  settlement  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Jufirt;lce  and  riT, 
Mr.  McLaren  made  his  final  recommendation 
In  the  matter  to  me,  with  which  I  concurred. 
Again,  I  will  leave  It  to  Mr.  McLaren  to  more 
specifically  discuss  the  details  of  and  reasons 
for  that  settlement  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  (Page  120) 

Subsequently  allegations  were  made 
that  Deputy  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst did  in  fact  negotiate  the  settle- 
ment. To  buttress  these  claims,  a  series 
of  contacts  with  various  representatives 
of  ITT,  such  as  Felix  Rohatyn,  an  ITT 
director,  were  brought  up. 

Mr.  ECLxmomrsT.  I  think  in  the  context 
of  the  rather  Insinuating  and  Inflammatory 
rhetoric  of  Chairman  O'Brien  In  his  letter, 
and  based  upon  the  limited  Involvement  I 


had  with  Mr.  Rohatyn,  that  Is  to  say.  to  set 
up  a  meeting  by  which  his  company  could 
present  to  the  antitrust  staff  and  other  peo- 
ple in  the  Qovemment,  the  financial-eco- 
nomic crlsU  argument  Is,  In  my  opimon 
completely  removed  from  any  suggestion 
that  I  negotiated  or  handled  the  settlement 
In  the  ITT  Hartford  matter  and  the  Canteen. 
OnnneU  matters. 

I  think,  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McLaren 
pointed  out,  my  testimony  and  that  of  Mr 
Rohatyn  I  did  not  Inject  myself  in  those 
settlement  negotUUons  at  all.  And  even 
twice,  when  Mr.  Rohatyn  came  to  my  office 
after  they  commenced  to  complain  about  the 
bard-headed,  rigid  posture  of  Mr.  McLaren 
I  told  him  that  I  wouldn't  Inject  myself  in' 
those  negotiations  and  that  hu  company's 
lawyers  and  Mr.  McLaren  and  his  staff  were 
to  work  those  negotiations  out.  (Page  165) 

All  of  the  testimony  characterizes  the 
nominee's  position  as  "passive,"  with  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  McLaren  and 
other  Justice  Department  antitrust  law- 
yers participating  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment. During  the  ITT  presentaticm 
in  Judge  McLaren's  office  on  April  29, 
1971,  Judge  McLaren  ran  the  meeting,' 
In  this  and  all  other  contacts  with  Mr. 
Rohatyn,  the  nominee  made  no  recom- 
mendations or  proposals.  During  later 
attempted  contacts  by  Rohatyn,  Acting 
Attorney  General  Kleindienst  said  that 
Judge  McLaren  was  handling  the  negoti- 
ations and  that  he  would  not  interefere. 

In  his  testimony.  Judge  McLaren  em- 
phasized that  he  and  his  staff  nego- 
tiated the  settlement.  I  read  from  his 
testimony : 

Judge  McLaren.  In  conclusion,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  decision  to  enter  into 
settlement  negotiations  with  ITT  was  my 
own  personal  decision;  I  was  not  pressured 
to  reach  this  decision.  Furthermore,  the  plan 
of  settlement  was  devised,  and  the  final  terms 
were  negotiated  by  me  with  the  advice  of 
other  members  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  and 
by  no  one  else.  (Page  113) 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  were,  you  and  your  staff  were  solely 
responsible  for  this  settlement? 

Mr.  McLaren.  That  Is  my  testimony,  yes, 
sir.  (Page  116) 

The  facts  are: 

First,  the  Rohatyn  presentation  was 
attended  by  career  lawyers  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  Messrs.  Mahaffle,  Hum- 
mel, and  Carlson. 

Second,  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Widmar, 
appointed  as  Judge  McLaren's  delegates 
to  negotiate,  consulted  with  Mr.  Poole 
concerning  Canteen  and  with  I.  Curtis 
Jemigan  regarding  antiacqulsltlon  pro- 
visions. 

Third,  career  antitrust  lawyers,  Messrs. 
Hummel,  Carlson,  and  Widmar,  put  to- 
gether the  divestiture  package  which  was 
phoned  to  Mr.  Rohatyn. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  the 
tenure  of  these  lawyers  go  way  back  to 
the  1940's  and  represents  some  100  years 
of  expertise  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Fourth.  Many  Stagg  negotiations  and 
meetings  were  held  and  many  more 
phone  calls  were  conducted  between  an- 
titrust staffers  and  ITT  representatives, 
with  Mr.  Widmar  and  Mr.  Carlson  keep- 
ing Messrs.  Poole,  Hummel,  Mahaffle, 
and  McClaren  posted  as  to  progress. 

Fifth.  ITT  counsel  produced  facts  and 
statistics  almost  daily  during  negotia- 
tions, as  requested  by  Mr.  Carlson  and 
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Mr.  Widmar,  much  of  it  by  telephone  or 
hand-carried  messenger. 

FurUiermore,  the  judge  testified  that 
no  one,  including  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kleindienst,  attempted  to  infiuence 
his  actions  or  decisions.  It  is  extremely 
pertinent  at  this  point  to  recount  the 
conditions  under  which  Judge  McClaren 
assumed  his  position  as  chief  architect  of 
the  administration's  antitrust  policies.  I 
read  from  the  testimony : 

The  Chairman.  Now  did  Mr.  Kleindienst, 
Mr.  Mitchell  or  anyone  else  attempt  to  In- 
fluence your  decision  in  the  settlement? 

Mr.  McLaren.  The  direct  answer  to  your 
question  is  "No,  they  did  not."  I  would  like 
to  add  this:  when  I  was  flrst  Interviewed  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Kleindienst  in  the 
Pierre  Hotel  In  December  of  1968  with  regard 
to  coming  down  here,  I  had  an  understanding 
with  them  when  they  offered  me  a  Job.  I  made 
three  conditions:  that  we  would  have  a  vig- 
orous antitrust  program;  that  we  woxild  fol- 
low my  beliefs  with  regard  to  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  cases  said  on  conglomerate 
mergers,  and  the  restructuring  of  the  indus- 
try that  I  thought  was  coming  about  In  an 
almost  Idiotic  way;  and  third,  that  we  would 
decide  all  matters  on  the  merits,  there  would 
be  no  political  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Now  Is  that  correct  In  this 
case? 

Mr.  McLaren.  That  is  correct  In  this  case, 
absolutely.  I  might  add  that  the  Attorney 
General  and  Mr.  Kleindienst  Uved  up  to  their 
commitment.  (Pages  116-17) 

Second.  Was  it  Improper  for  the 
nominee  to  meet  with  a  director  of  ITT 
while  the  antitrust  cases  were  still  pend- 
ing? 

This  question  is,  of  course,  closely 
linked  with  the  previous  one.  However, 
because  of  the  nature  of  some  allega- 
tions that  the  nominee  held  "secret  meet- 
ings" with  an  ITT  director,  it  should 
be  more  fully  explored.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  v/hen  an  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral responsible  under  law  for  the  ulti- 
mate decision  in  antitrust  matters  can- 
not meet  with  members  of  the  public — 
whoever  they  are — ^In  order  that  their 
case  may  be  heard.  Although  the  im- 
pression was  given  to  the  public  that  here 
was  something  sinister,  improper,  or  even 
illegal  about  these  meetings,  this  is  a 
falsehood  that  must  be  exposed.  Even 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath), 
who  holds  no  brief  for  Richard  Klein- 
dienst, I  am  sure,  said: 

You  have  a  responsibility  to  listen,  to  be 
sure,  and  I  hope  whoever  Is  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  when  you  are  Attorney  General,  you 
will  continue  to  act  that  way. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  later  stated: 
I  can't  get  uptight  over  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  whether  he  is  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  talking  to  a  man  who 
is  an  Investment  counselor,  who  happens 
to  be  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  process  of  a  suit  with  the  gov- 
ernment. (Page  431) 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  the  Senate's  distinguished  con- 
stitutional scholar,  forcefully  stated  that 
a  Government  official  has  a  constiutlonal 
duty  to  see  people  with  problems  because 
of  their  right  of  redress  of  grievances. 
Remembering  his  own  legal  career,  he 
said: 

And  when  I  practiced  law,  and  I  tbou^t 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  was  about  to  do  an 


Injustice  to  one  of  my  clients,  and  I  felt 
like  that  I  had  some  facts  that  would  show 
that  it  was  an  injustice,  it  was  my  duty  to 
my  clients  to  go  and  lay  those  facts  before 
the  subject  officials. 

Furthermore,  these  meetings  were  not 
secret.  They  were  duly  scheduled  on  the 
nominee's  appointment  book  like  other 
meetings.  These  records  were  available 
to  the  committee.  As  previously  noted, 
career  attorneys  from  the  Department's 
antitrust  division  were  present. 

Third.  Did  the  nominee  mislead  the 
committee  in  regard  to  contracts  with  the 
White  House? 

Apparently  the  issue  as  it  was  pursued 
in  the  healings  involves  the  ability  of  an 
individual  to  totally  recall  conversations 
of  a  year  or  more  ago.  Mr.  Kleindienst 
testified  that  during  an  ordinary  day  he 
had  50  to  60  telephone  calls  from  Con- 
gressmen, government  officials,  and 
others  who  have  some  interest  in  the 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Early  in  the  hearings  the  nominee 
was  asked  if  he  had  talked  to  anyone  at 
the  White  House  about  the  ITT  cases.  He 
replied: 

You  asked  me  did  I  discuss  the  ITT  matter 
with  the  White  House.  I  do  not  recollect 
doing  so.  But  I  am  on  the  telephone  almost 
constantly,  throughout  a  day  or  week,  with 
somebody  on  the  White  House  staff  or  an- 
other with  respect  to  some  aspect  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  D^artment  of  Jiistlce. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  me  to  say  that  no  one  in  the  White 
HoiLse  with  whom  I  m.ight  have  talked  toould 
not  have  raised  ITT  question,  I  would  not 
be  prepared  to  say  that.  (Emphasis  added) 

Then,  he  proceeded  to  say: 
So  far  as  discussing  with  anybody  on  the 
staff  of  the  White  House  what  I  was  doing, 
what  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do,  what  do 
you  feel  about  it,  what  are  your  recommen- 
dations— no. 

He  repeatedly  qualified  his  answers  on 
this  point.  In  spite  of  this,  there  are 
those  who  would  deny  him  confirmation 
on  the  basis  of  White  House  aide  Peter 
Flanigan's  acknowledgment  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  three  casual  contacts 
with  the  nominee  pending  the  final  res- 
olution of  the  ITT  cases.  Acting  Attorney 
General  Kleindienst  admitted  that  he 
was  not  up  to  the  herculean  task  of  re- 
calling conversations  that  were  not  of  a 
substantive  nature,  but  were,  in  fact,  cas- 
ual or  "ministerial." 

Peter  Flanigan  made  three  contacts 
with  the  nominee  in  regard  to  ITT  and 
none  of  them  could  be  classified  as  sub- 
stantive or  of  the  nature  that  the  nomi- 
nee would  specifically  recall  them.  In 
his  first  contact,  he  passed  on  to  the 
nominee  a  comment  by  Felix  Rohatyn 
while  discussing  a  totally  unrelated  mat- 
ter. The  second  conversation  was  a  call 
to  inform  the  deputy  attorney  general 
that  a  financial  report  on  the  ITT  cases, 
requested  by  Judge  McLaren,  was  ready 
for  delivery.  The  nominee  replied  that 
it  should  be  held  for  McLaren's  return 
from  Europe.  The  third  contact  as  re- 
counted by  Mr.  Flanigan  went  as  fol- 
lows: 

My  further  recollection  is  that  when,  again 
because  of  the  report's  market  sensitivity, 
I  personally  delivered  It  to  Mr.  McLaren  a 


few  days  after  his  return  on  June  7,  1971, 
Mr.  Kleindienst  was  with  him.  ISr.  McLaren 
received  both  the  report  and  the  copy  of 
the  rrr  analysis  which  Mr.  McLaren  had 
given  to  me  and  which  Mr.  Ramsden  had 
returned  to  me.  As  I  recall,  there  was  no 
discussion  concerning  the  report  other  than 
perfunctory  remarks  regarding  Its  dellveiy 
by  me  and  expressions  of  appreciation  for 
rendering  the  assistance  requested  by  Mr. 
McLaren.  I  Initiated  the  meeting  In  order 
to  deliver  the  report  and  no  other  persons 
participated  In  the  meeting  or  heard  the 
comments. 

Looking  at  both  the  nature  of  these 
passing  "contacts"  and  the  nominee's  re- 
peated qualification  that  he  "might 
have"  talked  to  the  White  House,  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  did  not  mis- 
lead the  committee  on  this  point.  He 
honestly  did  not  remember  these  very 
brief  conversations.  We  must  look  at  his 
actions,  and  recollections  thereof,  in  the 
context  of  a  total  day,  week,  month,  and 
year  in  the  life  of  an  extremely  busy 
deputy  attorney  general.  Remember,  the 
nominee  testified  that  the  ITT  matters 
consumed  a  total  of  5  hours  of  his  time. 
Are  we  attempting  to  hold  him  to  a 
standard  that  none  of  us  could  pass? 

Fourth.  Was  the  approval  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  rrr  cases  by  the  nomi- 
nee in  his  capacity  as  Acting  Attorney 
General  grounds  for  denying  his  con- 
firmation? 

While  few  have  said  that  on  this  issue 
alone  Richard  G.  Kleindienst's  nomina- 
tion must  be  rejected,  it  is  central  to  the 
entire  proceedings. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  to  be 
an  unequivocal  no.  While  lawyers  may 
disagree  as  to  the  fine  points,  uncontra- 
dicted testimony  clearly  shows  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  Acting  At- 
torney General  Kleindienst  was  respon- 
sible for  requiring  the  largest  antitrust 
divestiture — one  billion  dollars — in  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  Unfortunately, 
the  following  facts  have  been  lost  on  the 
public  at  large.  But,  for  my  colleagues 
who  must  judge  the  nominee's  fitness,  it 
can  and  should  become  a  measure  of 
his  fitness. 

Under  the  three  consent  judgments, 
the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  is  required  within  2  years  to  divest 
Canteen  Corp.  and  the  Fire  Protection 
Division  of  Grinnell  Corp.  and  within 
3  years  to  divest  either  Hartford  or  Avis 
Rent-A-Car,  ITT,  Levitt  it  Sons,  Inc., 
ITT  Hamilton  Life  Insurance  Co.  and 
ITT  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 

In  iiddition,  ITT  is  prohibited  from 
acquiring  any  domestic  firm  with  assets 
of  over  $100  million  and  from  acquiring 
leading  firms  in  concentrated  U.S.  mar- 
kets, without  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  court.  Under  the  agreement, 
a  leading  firm  is  defined  as  one  with 
total  annual  sales  of  over  $25  milliou 
and  holding  15  percent  of  any  market 
in  which  total  annual  sales  exceed  $100 
million.  A  concentrated  market  is  de- 
fined as  one  in  which  the  top  four  com- 
panies account  for  over  50  percent  of 
total  sales. 

It  is  barred  from  acquiring  any  sub- 
stantial Interest  in  any  domestic  auto- 
matic sprinkler  company  or  any  domes- 
tic insurance  company  with  Insurance 
assets  exceeding  $10  million. 
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The  agreement  also  prcdiibits  the  prac- 
tice of  reciprocity — ^using  purchasing 
power  to  promote  sales — by  ITT  and  all 
of  its  subsidiarj'  companies. 

Senator  Hart,  chainnan  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Mcmopoly  Subcommittee,  said 
as  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  consent 
decrees: 

The  prospect  of  a  serious  suit  and  sub- 
stantial relief  will  not  be  dismissed  lightly 
by  many  prospective  acqulsltors. 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions,  the 
Department  in  settling  this  historic  anti- 
trust conglomerate  merger  did  not  aban- 
don its  prosecution.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States — whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  appeal  Government  cases 
to  the  Supreme  Court — Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold  said: 

We  didn't  abandon  prosecution  of  three 
anti-trust  suits.  By  the  settlement,  we  won 
two  of  the  anti-trust  suits. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  an  appointee 
of  long  standing.  He  did  not  secure  his 
appointment  imder  this  administration, 
but  rather  imder  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Griswold,  a  former  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  one  of  the 
most  respected  legal  scholars  in  the  coun- 
try, further  stated  that  the  settlement 
won  what  was  already  lost  in  the  Federal 
district  courts.  I  wish  to  repeat  that.  He 
stated:  The  settlement  won  what  was 
already  lost  in  the  Federal  district  courts. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  says,  "Be- 
fore the  Justice  Department  agreed  to  drop 
prosecution  of  the  three  suits.  "Well,  that  Is 
like  saying  that  you  agree  to  drop  prosecu- 
tion of  a  criminal  case  because  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  guilty.  There  were  three  suits, 
and  we  substantially  won  two  of  them.  And 
having  won  the  two  of  them,  we  didn't  have 
any  ground  whatever  for  winning  the  third 
one.  And  this  was  In  fact  a  very  substantial 
victory  for  the  government,  and  the  first 
one  In  the  whole  conglomerate  field,  prob- 
ably setting  a  great  precedent  in  the  area, 
and  it  seems  to  me  most  misleading  to  keep 
telling  the  public  that  the  government 
dropped  three  suits  in  the  antitrust  field.  It 
didn't.  (Page  386) 

While  nonlawyers  may  not  fully  ap- 
preciate his  active  defense  of  the  settle- 
ment, he  judged  that  the  Department 
would  lose  on  all  three  cases  If  ultimately 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  felt  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
win  It.  not  only  because  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  conglomerate  mergers  Is  far  from 
clear,  but  also  because  in  this  particular 
case  there  had  been  sharp  conflict  in  the 
evidence  before  the  district  Judge,  the  dis- 
trict Judge  had  found  all  the  facta  against 
us  and  all  experience  shows  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difflc\>lt  to  vrtn  an  antitrust  case 
or  another  type  of  case  In  the  Supreme  Court 
when  you  have  to  attack  the  findings  of 
fact.  (Page  372) 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  who  has  criti- 
cized the  ITT  settlement,  said  of  Dean 
Griswold  in  1967  during  his  nomination 
hearings,  when  he  introduced  him  to  the 
committee: 

Dean  Griswold  has.  In  the  world  of  law, 
and  learning,  become  a  legend  in  his  own 
time.  He  has  earned  a  position  of  respect  and 
renown,  for  his  ability  as  an  attorney, 
scholar,  teacher  and  educational  leader  as 


well  as  a  public  spirited  citizen  and  a  family 
man  .  .  .  His  qualifications  are  obvious  and 
outstanding.  He  not  only  served  for  five  years 
as  a  member  of  the  very  office  he  will  soon 
head,  but  has  also  explored  and  illuminated 
the  far  reaches  of  the  most  difficult  legal  sub- 
jects from  taxes  to  conflict  of  laws,  and  from 
tnists  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  can  only  say  to  that,  how  true. 

Fifth.  Did  the  nominee  act  improperly 
in  the  handling  of  the  investigation  of 
U.S.  Attorney  Harry  Steward? 

Harry  Steward,  a  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  California,  was 
charged  by  members  of  a  special  strike 
force  from  the  Justice  Department  op- 
erating in  San  Diego  of  misconduct.  Pur- 
suant to  the  normal  departmental  proc- 
esses, the  general  crimes  section  recom- 
mended an  FBI  administrative  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  Steward.  However,  the  then 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Crim- 
inal E>ivision  recommended  summoning 
the  U.S.  attorney  to  Washington.  On 
November  17, 1970,  the  nominee  met  with 
U.S.  Attorney  Steward  and  subsequently 
ordered  the  FBI  inquiry  which  was  com- 
pleted in  a  routine  manner.  The  case  was 
later  reviewed  by  career  attorneys  In  the 
Criminal  Division.  It  was  concluded  that 
although  Mr.  Steward's  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  his  handling  of  an  investigation 
of  a  close  friend,  a  Mr.  Frank  Thornton, 
was  highly  improper,  he  should  not  be 
dismissed. 

Henry  Peterson,  now  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Criminal  Division  and 
a  career  justice  and  FBI  man  since  1947, 
told  the  committee  that  it  "was  my  con- 
clusion that  a  dismissal  of  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney under  these  circumstances  would 
not  only  have  been  xmwarranted  but  also 
grossly  unfair,  and  I  so  advised  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Kleindienst." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee Assistant  Attorney  General  Peterson 
told  of  his  basis  for  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion: 

A  review  of  the  record  shows  that  Harry 
Steward  throughout  the  entire  administra- 
tive inquiry,  was  open  and  candid  with  both 
the  FBI  and  other  departmental  officials. 
More  Importantly,  he  entered  into  frank 
contemporaneous  discussions  with  the  indi- 
viduals Immediately  Involved  In  the  investi- 
gation taking  place.  In  short,  there  was  no 
subterfuge  which  was  observable  by  us  on 
the  part  of  Steward  throughout  these  entire 
events. 

Furthermore,  Steward's  actions,  contrary 
to  some  assertions,  did  not  thwart  the  in- 
vestigation of  any  criminal  violations.  Ad- 
mittedly, Steward  did  talk  to  Frank  Thorn- 
ton, in  lieu  of  subpoenlng  him  before  the 
special  grand  Jury,  but  only  after  the  sub- 
poena had  been  Issued  without  Steward's 
knowledge  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  out 
of  his  office.   (Page  973). 

Subsequently,  the  nominee  held  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Steward,  Mr.  Weglian — 
another  career  attorney  in  the  criminal 
division — and  Henry  Peterson.  Based 
on  the  report  of  these  career  staff  at- 
torneys— which  also  Included  a  highly 
favorable  recommendation  by  Johnnie 
Walters,  assistant  attorney  general  In 
the  tax  division — the  nominee  also  con- 
cluded that  dismissal  was  not  called  for, 
and  issued  a  press  release  expressing  full 
confidence  in  Mr.  Steward. 

The  charge  has  been  made  now  that 
the  nominee  should  not  have  issued  such 


a  statement  if  in  fact  Steward's  conduct 
was  improper.  Yet  this  must  be  weighed 
against  his  continuing  effectiveness  as  a 
U.S.  attorney  if  a  statement  of  non- 
support  was  issued. 

Mr.  Steward  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  nominee.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  a  couple  of  statements  Mr.  Steward 
made  in  answer  to  questions  asked  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TUNNEY) : 

Mr.  Stewakd.  No,  I  dont  think  that  was  it. 
He  is  a  very  forceful  man,  and  I  don't  re- 
member exactly  bow  be  said  It  but 

Senator  Tdnnet.  Could  you  Just  as  best 
you  can  recall 

Mr.  Steward.  "Steward,  for  Christ  sakes 
if  a  friend  is  Involved  get  the  hell  out  of  it; 
stay  out  of  it,"  words  to  that  general  effect. 
When  Dick  Kleindienst  says  something  ha 
only  says  it  once  and  you  pay  attention- 
(Page  1447) 

But  if  the  decision  to  retain  him  was 
made  this  "in-house"  reproach  could  not 
have  been  publicized  without  the  possi- 
bility of  destroying  his  future  effective- 
ness. Because  the  pending  and  important 
Allessio'  trial  in  which  Steward  was  a 
major  participant,  it  was  even  more  im- 
portant that  this  not  be  disclosed. 

So  I  can  say  that  after  sitting  through 
the  hearing  and  reviewing  the  record,  I 
believe  that  all  of  the  issues  that  were 
raised  directly  bearing  on  the  fitness  of 
the  nominee  have  been  resolved  in  his 
favor. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  support  the  nomination  of 


>  On  November  5,  1969  a  Special  Federal 
Orand  Jury  was  convened  in  the  Southern 
District  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing into  organized  crime  In  San  Diego.  The 
Special  Orand  Jury,  on  April  7, 1970,  returned 
a  31  count  indictment  charging  John  and 
Angelo  AUeslo  and  four  others  with  various 
criminal  tax  violations,  including  violations 
of  18  use  371,  26  U.S.C.  7201  and  26  USC 
7206  (2).  In  November  of  1970  visiting  Judge 
Bruce  Thompson  of  the  District  of  Nevada  set 
March  1,  1971  as  the  trial  date  (this  was 
eleven  months  after  the  Indictment).  The 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  Harry  Steward  was  the 
principal  government  prosecutor  and  was 
assisted  by  two  attorneys  from  the  Tax  Di- 
vision, Criminal  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  AUeslo  Case,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
Important  criminal  cases  in  the  history  of 
the  Southern  District,  commenced  on  March 
1,  1971  where  Steward  presented  the  govern- 
ment's opening  statement.  On  March  10, 
after  the  Introduction  of  over  4.000  exhibits 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  John  and  An- 
gelo AUeslo  withdrew  their  pleas  of  not 
guilty  and  entered  pleas  of  guilty.  Judge 
Thompson  commended  VS.  Attorney  Ste- 
ward and  his  assistants  on  the  thoroughness 
of  the  government's  preparation. 
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Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for  the  oflBce  of 
Attorney  General.  That  nomination  is  a 
most  logical  promotion  for  Richard 
Kleindienst  because  of  his  experience  and 
proven  abilities. 

He  has  vast  experience  with  law.  In  20 
years  of  general  practice,  he  has  engaged 
in  trial,  administrative  practices,  and  ap- 
pellate work,  and  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  before  seven  courts  ranging 
from  the  district  courts  of  Arizona  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  president-elect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association. 

In  addition  to  experience  with  law, 
Richard  Kleindienst  is  experienced  in 
government  and  administration.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Arizona  Legislature 
and  has  been  involved  in  government 
since  1933.  He  has  been  an  officer  or  di- 
rector of  many  organizations. 

But  the  most  important  experience 
that  Richard  Kleindienst  has  involves 
the  duties  of  the  very  office  for  which 
he  is  nominated.  Since  his  nomination 
was  approved  by  this  body  in  1969,  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  he  has  as- 
sisted in  directing  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  addition  to  his  specialized 
knowledge,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
thought  Richard  Kleindienst  evidenced 
"an  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities 
which  every  Attorney  General  must 
bear."  The  committee  was  satisfied  that 
the  nominee  possessed  the  qualifications 
for  that  office. 

Although  he  has  all  the  necessary  ex- 
perience to  do  a  fine  Job,  Richard  Klein- 
dienst has  one  even  more  important 
qualification — that  of  his  own  personal 
character.  He  is  a  man  well-liked  and 
respected  by  those  who  have  known  him 
closely.  He  has  been  a  man  involved — 
not  only  Just  in  his  work — ^but  also  in 
many  diversified  interests  and  many 
good  causes  such  as  Goodwill  Industries 
and  the  American  Heart  Association.  He 
is  deeply  religious  and  well  educated.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  he  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine. 

Recently,  hearings  were  resumed  on 
Richard  Kleindienst's  nomination,  at  his 
request,  to  prove  that  he  has  not  been 
guilty  of  any  misconduct  while  serving 
as  Deputy  Attorney  General:  and  these 
hearings  have  proven  exactly  that. 

Richard  Kleindienst  has  shown  that 
he  is  a  man  with  nothing  to  hide.  After 
the  further  investigation,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  concluded  that  he 
acted  properly  in  his  conduct  in  the 
settlement  of  the  ITT  cases.  In  aU  of 
the  hearings,  no  proof  has  appeared  of 
any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Richard  Kleindienst,  I  am  pleased  to 
observe,  is  conservative,  a  man  well  able 
to  carry  forward  the  President's  policies. 

He  knows  the  office,  he  appreciates  the 
responsibilities,  and  he  has  the  ability 
and  character  to  meet  those  responsibili- 
ties. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  my  conclu- 
sion is  that  this  is  a  logical  promotion 
for  Richard  Kleindienst,  and  he  is  the 
logical  choice  to  be  the  next  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  nomination  of 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  and  I  strongly 
urge  all  Senators  to  vote  to  confirm  his 
nomination. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  After  the  two  lesulers  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  wUl  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
all  of  which  will  be  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  its  consideration  in  executive  ses- 
sion, of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Richard 
G.  Klelndient  for  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

No  roUcall  votes  are  anticipated  on 
tomorrow.  It  Is  hoped,  however,  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  shortly — 
hopefully,  tomorrow — which  will  provide 
for  a  final  disposition  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Kleindienst — again,  hopeful- 
ly— by  Thursday  or  certainly  no  later 
than  Friday  of  this  week.  The  leadership 
is  working  on  this  matter  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  come  to  some  imderstanding,  and 
perhaps  by  tomorrow  we  can  do  this. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  debate  so  far  on  the 
nomination  and  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  has  been  lackadaisical,  to  say 
the  least.  The  debate  was  short  on 
Thursday.  We  adjourned  at  3:40  p.m.  on 
Friday.  It  is  now  not  quite  5  o'clock.  I  do 
hope  that  serious  considerations  and  dis- 
cussions are  being  held  with  reference  to 
reaching  an  agreement  for  voting  on  this 
nomination.  Obviously,  there  is  not  much 
interest  in  pursuing  the  debate,  or  there 
is  perhaps  an  idea  that  in  due  time  the 
debate  can  be  extended  with  greater  ease 
and  with  less  effort  if  a  little  time  is 
gained  by  short  days  such  as  this. 

It  is  possible,  it  is  conceivable,  that  If 
a  delay  could  be  reached  beyond  Thurs- 
day of  this  week.  Friday  would  be  no 
time  to  take  a  vote,  Monday  would  be  no 
time  to  take  a  vote,  and  that  would  mean 
virtually  2  weeks  of  debate,  which  would 
be  nominal  in  character  and  quite  super- 
ficial and  rather  scanty. 

Would  the  acting  majority  leader  have 


any  ideas  on  that  subject,  considering  the 
importance  of  some  action  soon  on  this 
important  matter? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  intention — and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is — to  drag  out  the 
debate  or  to  carry  it  into  next  week. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  is  hoped  that 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  by  tomor- 
row which  would  provide  for  the  finsd 
disposition  of  this  nomination  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  of  this  week.  I  have  some 
reason  to  feel  that  this  will  be  possible. 

I  share  the  sentiment  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator in  that  regard.  Certainly,  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle  does  not 
want  to  see  a  prolonged  debate  which 
would  go  into  next  week.  I  feel  that  the 
nominee  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  that  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  during  which  all  sides 
may  present  their  viewpoints,  the  Senate 
ought  to  reach  its  verdict.  I  hope,  again, 
that  this  can  occur  before  this  week  end. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  want  to  sound 
premature  nor  unduly  impatient,  but  it 
certainly  would  be  in  order,  unless  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary  were  presented, 
that  the  leadership  would  think  in  terms 
of  a  little  longer  debate  day,  starting,  say, 
at  9  o'clock  or  9:30  and  continuing  to 
a  respectable  hour  in  the  evening,  so  that 
this  very  important  matter — considered 
important  by  some  of  our  colleagues — 
could  really  get  the  threshing  that  they 
say  it  should  have. 

So  far,  they  do  not  show  much  dis- 
position to  engage  in  that  type  of  opera- 
tion. But  I  agree  with  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  that  perhaps  it  Is  a  little 
early  to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  a 
civilized  and  courteous  and  fairly  speedy 
agreement  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  I  have  discussed  with  the 
Senators  who  are  supporting  this  nomi- 
nation and  with  those  in  particular  who 
are  opposing  the  nomination,  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  an  agreement.  As  I 
say.  the  majority  leader  and  I  are  hope- 
ful that  we  can  reach  an  agreement  to- 
morrow, which  will  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  this  nomination  this  week. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  wsus  agreed  to;  and  at  4:55 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  in  executive 
session  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  6, 
1972,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  5, 1972: 

Department  op  Commerce 

Andrew  E.  Olbson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Harold 
B.  Scott. 
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MRS.  STEVE  TDLLER.  HERNDON,  VA., 
MILITARY  WIFE  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vixGDnA 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tmiTED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  report  to  Congress 
and  the  American  public  on  the  selection 
of  the  Military  Wife  of  the  Year.  Mrs. 
Steve  Tuller  of  Hemdon,  Va. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  military  wives  who  devote  un- 
trAd  energies  to  civic  and  humanitsurian 
programs  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining their  homes  and  keeping  the  let- 
ters flowing  to  their  husbands.  They  con- 
tribute much  to  maintaining  the  excel- 
lent morale  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
all  Americans  owe  them  a  great  debt. 

The  annual  award  to  the  Military  Wife 
of  the  Year  was  conceived  by  Art  Link- 
letter  and  Wilson  Harrell,  president  of 
Harrell  International.  Inc.,  and  spon- 
sored by  Alfred  J.  Stokely.  president  of 
Stokely-Van  Camp.  Inc.  The  program, 
originally  designed  to  bring  entertain- 
ment to  the  wives  and  dependents  of 
active-duty  military  personnel,  was  ex- 
panded to  focus  attention  on  the  remark- 
able work  military  wives  are  doing  to 
better  community  relations  between  the 
military  and  civilian  population. 

All  women's  clubs  whose  memberships 
are  wives  of  active-duty  Armed  Forces 
personnel  throughout  the  world  are  in- 
vited to  submit  nominations.  Through  a 
selection  process,  the  field  Is  then  nar- 
rowed to  five — one  representative  of  each 
of  the  five  major  military  branches  of 
the  service. 

The  finsJ  judging  is  done  by  a  panel 
of  distinguished  women  at  a  formal  din- 
ner in  Washington,  D.C. 

On  the  evening  of  May  16.  1972,  the 
panel  of  judges  selected  Mrs.  Tuller  as 
the  MUitary  Wife  of  the  Year  1972. 

The  Washington  Star  of  May  17  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  award 
ceremony,  including  a  report  of  Mrs. 
Tuller's  many  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abea  Woman  Named  Militabt  Wifz  or  the 

Year 

(By  Ruth  Dean) 

An  area  Coast  Quard  wife  who  takes  re- 
tarded v^hUdren  and  teen-agers  fighting  drug 
problems  Into  her  home  was  named  Military 
Wife  of  the  Year  last  night. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Ann  Tuller,  wife  of  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Steve  Tuller,  was  so  over- 
whelmed when  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Kenneth  Rush  announced  her  name,  she 
had  to  fight  back  tears. 

And  the  standing  ovation  and  cheers  she 
got  from  a  Shoreham  Hotel  banquet  audi- 
ence of  Pentagon  brass  and  members  of 
Congress  revealed  that  she  was  their  choice 
long  before  the  Judges'  decision  concurred. 


The  pretty  brown-haired  Coast  Guard  Wife 
of  the  Year  held  a  spray  of  red  roses  as  head- 
table  guests  gave  her  congratulatory  hugs. 
And  m  the  excitement,  the  weight  of  the 
huge  trophy  almost  threw  its  giver,  Alfred  J. 
Stokely,  president  of  Stokely-Van  Camp,  to 
the  floor  at  the  podium. 

TROPHY  RESCUED 

But  stokely  and  the  trophy  were  rescued 
by  Mrs.  Tuller's  husband,  a  husky  6-footer 
who  Is  stationed  at  the  Naval  School  of 
Health  Care  Administration  at  Bethesda,  and 
shares  in  his  wife's  dedicated  efforts  to  help 
troubled  teen-agers. 

In  the  final  competition  Interview  with 
emcee  Art  Llnkletter.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
veteran  showman  was  touched  by  Mrs.  Tul- 
ler's accomplishments,  as  he  himself  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  fighting  the  drug  prob- 
lem as  the  result  of  personal  family  tragedy. 

Though  childless,  the  Tullers  have  be- 
friended many  children  whose  fathers  were 
serving  In  Vietnam  or  who  were  abandoned 
by  parents  who  couldn't  cope  with  the  drug 
problem. 

"The  drug  abuse  problem  and  learning  dis- 
ability, are  often  related,"  Mrs.  Tuller  told 
Llnkletter.  "But  for  this  type  commitment 
you  have  to  be  available.  That's  why  we  live 
right  In  the  center  of  a  school  district." 

In  Introducing  Mrs.  Tuller,  Llnkletter  also 
revealed  she  is  a  licensed  pilot  and  Powder- 
puff  Derby  contestant  as  well  as  Civil  Air 
Patrol  volunteer,  bathing  suit  designer,  pho- 
tographer and  ham  radio  operator. 

In  congratulating  her,  he  said,  "I'm  glad 
you  have  16  airplanes  to  fly  because  you'll 
be  going  off  In  all  directions"  to  visit  mili- 
tary installations  all  over  the  United  States 
In  the  new  role. 

FIVE  FINALISTS 

Mrs.  Tuller  succeeds  Mrs.  Jeannette  M. 
Squires,  wife  of  Navy  Personnelman  1/C 
James  M.  Squires,  who  won  the  title  last 
year. 

Mrs.  Tuller  was  one  of  five  finalists  from 
the  five  military  services,  each  of  whom  was 
given  a  "Mill"  award. 

They  were  chosen  from  thousands  of  en- 
trants in  the  contest  annually  sponsored  as 
a  public  service  by  Stokely-Van  Camp  In  co- 
operation with  the  Defense  Department,  and 
produced  by  Harrell  International,  a  world- 
wide military  marketing  company. 

Guests  Included  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
D.  Hodgson,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  Judges 
selected  by  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
an's Clubs.  Other  Judges  were  Mrs.  William 
D.  Ruckelsbaus.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter, 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  and  Mrs.  Gwendolyn 
Cafrltz. 


FOR  PROGRESS  IN  SPACE— AMERI- 
CA INDEBTED  TO  DR.  VON  BRAUN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial praised  and  applauded  the  great 
work  of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  as  a 
leader  in  space  exploration  by  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  von  Braim's 
retirement  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
enter  private  industry. 

Certainly  I  wholeheartedly  concur  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Banner 


editorial — Dr.  von  Braun  is  an  outsttmd- 
ing  scientist  and  a  great  American.  He 
was  captain  of  the  successful  space  team 
that  put  10  men  on  the  moon — our 
American  space  pioneers. 

Dr.  von  Braun  appeared  before  my 
Subconmiittee  on  Appropriations  many 
times  as  an  official  of  NASA  and  I  recall 
that  at  the  inception  of  the  space  pro- 
gram I  asked  him  if  he  were  confident 
that  a  man  could  be  placed  on  the 
moon  and  returned  safely  to  earth.  He 
replied  with  confidence  that  he  was  cer- 
tain that  this  could  be  done,  precisely 
and  safely. 

Again,  5  years  later,  just  prior  to  the 
first  landing  on  the  moon,  I  again  pro- 
pounded this  question  to  Dr.  von  Braun. 
He  again  replied  that  he  was  still  con- 
fident of  the  success  of  the  mission — 
"well,  yes,"  he  said,  "if  the  money  holds 
out." 

Funds  to  finance  the  moon  missions 
were  appropriated  and — as  we  all  know — 
the  program  has  been  successful. 
America  was  behind  in  space  when  Dr. 
von  Braun  entered  the  space  program 
at  NASA — under  his  scientific  guidance 
America  moved  ahead  in  the  space  pro- 
gram and  excelled  Russia  during  the 
first  decade  of  space  exploration. 

The  first  phase  is  ending  and  we  are 
now  embarking  on  the  second  phase.  As 
Dr.  von  Braun  leaves  NASA  he  deserves 
the  plaudits,  congratulations  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  people  for  a 
job  well  dene.  His  cherished  boyhood 
dream  of  a  voyage  to  the  moon  came 
true — and  he  made  it  come  true.  America 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  commend  him  and  wish  him  well  as 
he  enters  private  industry — ^Dr.  von 
Braun  Is  one  of  the  great  space  pioneers 
of  this  century  suid  of  history. 

The  editorial  follows : 
For  Progress  In  Space — America  Indebted  to 
Dh.  Von  Braun 

Because  there  was — and  Is — a  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun  among  those  in  the  United  States, 
who  dreamed  and  worked  and  built  in  the 
pattern  of  space  science,  fellow-American 
associates  on  the  NASA  team  has  walked  on 
the  moon.  It  is  a  commonly  acknowledged 
fact;  for  in  the  several  capacities  he  has 
served,  as  In  the  decade  of  his  directorship 
of  the  Marshall  Space  FUght  Center  at  Hunts- 
vlUe,  his  vision  and  energy,  his  knowledge 
in  that  area  of  science,  were  notable  factors 
in  the  over-all  accomplishment. 

In  the  HuntsvlUe  assignment  he  headed 
the  team  that  developed  the  world's  most 
powerful  rocket,  the  Saturn  V,  which  pro- 
peUed  Apollo's  lunar  missions. 

Now  Dr.  Von  Braun  has  retired  from  NASA 
to  enter  private  industry,  but  with  the  com- 
forting knowledge  that  the  agency's  future 
is  reasonably  assured.  It  is  particularly  grati- 
fying that  his  new  connection  is  related  to 
the  aerospace  field. 

America  was  fortunate  that  this  Oerman- 
bom  rocket  expert  elected  to  come  to  this 
country  after  the  war — that  by  his  very 
nature  he  preferred  a  nation  and  climate  of 
freedom,  and  that  his  capabilities  have  been 
used  not  only  to  advance  the  science  of 
rocketry  for  space  exploration — Inter-plane- 
tary travel — but  for  peace  and  security. 

Not  always,  but  sometimes,  there  is  greater 
appreciation  of  and  for  America  on  the  part 
of  soma  newly-privileged  to  be  a  part  of  it 


than  felt  by  some  who  have  known  the  priv- 
ilege for  a  lifetime. 

Almost  a  score  of  years  ago.  Dr.  Von  Braun 
leoelved  his  citizenship.  In  connection  with 
the  naturalization  ceremony  be  spoke  words 
that  warrant  engraving  on  the  nation's 
heart: 

"I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  must  say  that  we  all 
became  Americans  In  our  hearts  long  ago.  I 
have  never  regpretted  the  decision  to  come  to 
this  country.  As  time  goes  by,  I  can  see  even 
more  clearly  that  it  was  a  moral  decision  we 
made  that  day  at  Peenemunde.  Somehow  we 
sensed  that  the  secret  of  rocketry  should  get 
only  into  the  hands  of  people  who  read  the 
Bible."  His  words  were  like  apples  of  gold  In 
pictures  of  sliver. 

The  United  States  of  America  reciprocates 
the  affection  and  faith  be  expressed.  In  or 
out  of  NASA,  he  still  is  on  the  working  end  of 
science  in  the  national  interest  and  human- 
ity's. 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY  IS  QUESTIONED 
IN  READER'S  DIGEST 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  thanks 
to  the  Jime  1972  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  a  very  large  group  of  voters  may 
have  learned  that  they  are  guinea  pigs 
in  a  morally  grotesque  nuclear-power  ex- 
periment which  is  permitted  by  Con- 
gress. 

An  article  entitled  "Just  How  Safe  Is 
a  Nuclear  Power  Plant?"  explains  one 
important  reason  why  Congress  will  have 
to  consider  a  moratorium  on  the  opera- 
ti(Hi  of  nuclear  powerplants.  There  are 
several  additional  reasons  which  are 
necessarily  omitted  from  such  a  bt»ef 
article. 

The  author,  who  is  one  of  the  Digest's 
own  roving  editors,  urges  ibe  public  to 
insist  on  nuclear  safety  before  more  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  built  and  licensed. 
He  refers  to  the  nuclear  power  morato- 
rium bill,  S.  3223,  which  I  Introduced  on 
February  23, 1972. 
another  senator  moves  for  a  moratorium 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  that  I  am  no  longer  the 
only  Member  of  the  Senate  who  favors  a 
moratorium.  On  April  12,  1972,  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  wrote  to  a  concerned  group 
in  Timkhatmock,  Pa.,  as  follows: 

I  have  recently  called  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants  un- 
til the  underlying  questions  concerning  pos- 
sible radiation  effects  and  environmental 
pollution  are  satiafactorlly  answerad. 

As  I  noted  in  my  Senate  remarks  on 
May  24 — ^page  18815 — ^I  expect  many 
other  Senators  to  move  into  the  mora- 
torium position  soon. 

No  one  has  to  choose  between  nuclear 
electricity  or  blackouts. 

Energy  experts  agree  that  our  abim- 
dant  coal  can  be  converted  Into  a  clean 
and  desirable  fuel  with  a  minimum  of 
time,  effort,  and  expense.  Even  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse,  who  are  the 
two  biggest  manufacturers  of  nuclear 
power  systems,  have  Joined  the  business 
of  gasifying  coal.  Congress  will  have  to 
require,  however.  satMactory  restoration 
of  strip  mined  land. 
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the  edsel  or  the  energy  indubtrt 

Clean  coal  technology  is  not  oiur  only 
alternative  to  nuclear  fission. 

We  can  produce  electricity  from  geo- 
thermal  hot  water,  from  windmills  pull- 
ing their  energy  out  of  the  sky  and  con- 
verting it  to  hydrogen,  from  methane 
produced  on  algae-farms,  from  sea-ther- 
mal gradients,  and  from  direct  simlight. 

Every  available  alternative  is  intrinsi- 
cally more  attractive  than  nuclear  fission. 

Fission  may  just  be  the  Edsel  of  the 
energy  industry. 

articu  placed  in  the  record 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Just  How 
Safe  Is  a  Nuclear  Pnwer  Plant?"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Readers'  Digest,  June  1972] 

Just  How  SArx  Is  a  Nuclear  Power  Plant? 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

(The  nation  Is  at  the  point  of  committing 
itself  to  the  atom.  But  some  people — sci- 
entists Included — are  having  deep  second 
thoughts.) 

In  recent  months,  a  debate  most  of  us  had 
considered  settled  has  been  revived:  How 
safe  are  nuclear  power  plants? 

For  the  last  decade,  concerned-citizen 
groups  have  been  loudly  bemoaning  the 
building  of  such  plants,  arguing  that  we  are 
setting  ourselvee  up  for  some  kind  of  holo- 
caust. But  much  of  this  protest  has  come 
from  people  who  tend  to  swoon  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  "atomic,"  and  the  bulk 
of  scientific  testimony  has  held  that  the 
plants  are  safe.  As  a  result,  23  "nukes"  are 
now  In  (q>eratlon,  with  another  hundred 
scheduled  for  the  next  decade.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  about  1000  huge  atomic  plants 
will  be  scattered  around  the  country,  gener- 
ating half  our  electricity. 

In  other  words,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
all-but-irrevocable  commitment  to  nuclear 
power.  Yet  now  a  group  of  respected  scien- 
tists claims  to  have  discovered  a  basic  fiaw 
In  the  plants'  safety  design — a  flaw  that 
"might  well  expose  tens  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  lethal  doses  of  radioac- 
tivity." Their  claims  focus  largely  on  the 
possibility  of  a  weird  occurrence  known  as 
the  China  Syndrome,  a  sequence  of  events 
that  reads  like  a  science-fiction  nightmare. 

Four  basic  questions  are  Involved: 

What  are  the  chances  of  any  one  nuclear 
plant  tiaving  a  serious  accident? 

Extremely  remote — if  any  safety  rules  are 
observed.  To  see  how  remote,  I  recently  vis- 
ited the  Consolidated  Edison  Con4>any'8  965- 
milllon-watt  Indian  Point  No.  3  plant,  under 
construction  24  miles  north  of  New  York 
City.  The  key  spot  is  the  260-foot-hlgh,  as- 
trodome-like "containment  structure" — a 
steel-jacketed  security  blanket  of  concrete, 
4^  feet  thick  and  entered  only  by  double 
steel  doors — that  shields  the  outside  world 
from  the  four-story-hlgh  steel  "egg"  that 
sits  In  the  astrodome's  center. 

The  egg  is  the  reactor  vessel,  the  plant's 
furnace.  When  loaded  with  radioactive  fuel 
It  win  be  deadly,  but  now  you  can  climb 
down  a  ladder  into  its  14-foot-wlde  interior 
where  eventually  the  \iranlum  wlU  heat  the 
water  that  spins  the  turbines.  As  you  de- 
scend, you  are  confronted  by  eight  great 
tunnel  mouths  in  the  stainless-steel,  circular 
wall  surrounding  you. 

These  tunnels — each  big  enough  for  a  man 
to  crawl  into — are  the  pipes  of  the  fuel 
coolant  system.  When  the  uranium  is  loaded 
Into  the  egg — 140  tons  of  little  peUets,  packed 
into  12-foot-long  metal  tubes  which  are 
bundled  together  like  thousands  of  pencils — 
the  system's  100,000  gallons  of  water  will 
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constantly  be  rushing  out  of  these  txinnels 
at  30  m.pii.,  bubbling  up  through  the  pencil 
bundles  to  keep  them  at  the  pro]}er  operat- 
ing temperature  of  600*  F.  Without  this 
water  the  uranium  would  quickly  heat  up 
to  more  than  6000* — enough  to  trigger  the 
China  Syndrome. 

Could  the  plant  ever  lose  Its  crucial  cool- 
ing water?  It's  hard  to  imagine.  The  pipes 
are  stainless  steel  2'/^  Inches  thick.  During 
construction,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (AEC)  demands  that  every  square  inch 
of  this  steel  be  X-rayed  or  iiltrasonlcally 
tested  for  flaws.  Once  the  system  starts  up, 
about  100  pressure,  temperature  and  radia- 
tion sensors  will  continuously  monitor  it — 
ready,  at  the  flrst  hint  of  a  leak,  to  "scram" 
the  reactor  by  snapping  control  rods  into  the 
fuel  core  and  Immediately  stopping  the 
fission. 

What  if  a  pump  conks  out?  A  backup 
emergency  pump  would  automaticaUy  trip 
on;  If  this  one  failed,  a  second  one  would 
go  on.  What  If  the  whole  plant  lost  its 
power  supply?  Again,  there's  a  first-backup 
and  then  a  second-backup  dlesel  generator. 
And  if  both  of  these  failed,  the  reactor 
would  automatically  "scram"  Itself. 

Could  an  external  disaster  knock  out  the 
water  supply?  Not  likely.  The  steel  girders 
supporting  the  system  are  designed  to  take 
five  times  the  force  of  the  worst  earthquake 
envisioned  for  this  region,  and  the  big  dome 
of  the  container  is  designed  to  withstand  a 
tornado. 

What  if,  despite  aU  this,  a  pipe  burst? 
Then  a  completely  Independent  emergency- 
cooling  system — including  four  tanks  filled 
with  26,000  gallons  of  water,  pressurized  by 
gas — would  snap  into  operation. 

Two  basic  engineering  principles  are  in- 
volved here:  self-duplicating  "redundancy" 
backed  by  super-cautious  "conservative  de- 
sign." "In  no  other  engineering  activity  has 
overall  safety  been  considered  In  such  de- 
tail," says  Norman  C.  Rasmussen,  professor 
of  nuclear  engineering  at  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

But  covMn't  human  error  cause  a  failure 
of  the  safety  systems?  Here  each  side  looks 
at  the  same  set  of  facts  and  draws  the  oppo- 
site conclusions.  The  AEC  and  the  atomic 
Industry  cite  their  past  safety  record:  only 
seven  fatal  reactor  accidents  in  three  dec- 
ades. All  were  inside  reactor  buUdings;  out' 
side,  not  an  injury  has  been  recorded. 

The  other  side  says  that  no  one  knows 
whether  long-term  harm  has  been  caused  by 
radiation  leakage  to  the  outside;  and  that 
even  the  inside-the-plant  figures  mask  the 
truth.  If  you  look  behind  the  conservative  de- 
sign requirements  and  impressive  safety  sta- 
tistics, they  say,  youll  find  lax  enforcement 
by  the  AEC,  sloppy  operating  practices  by  the 
Industry — and  some  very  close  calls.  For 
example: 

Two  years  ago  a  worker  in  a  nuclear  plant 
being  built  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  complained  to 
his  bosses  that  Joints  in  critical  pipes  were 
being  Improperly  welded.  The  man  was  fired, 
but  he  kept  writing  to  Congress  and  the  AEC. 
The  resulting  investigations  uncovered  94  de- 
fective welds,  plus  the  violation  of  a  long  list 
of  AEC  quality-control  rules:  crucial  radio- 
graphic Inspections  were  being  performed  by 
plant  workers  Instead  of  trained  Inspectors; 
the  steel  reinforc^nent  of  the  containment 
dome  was  being  Improperly  Installed:  cable 
wires  from  "redundant"  systems  were  not 
kept  separate  but  were  bunched  together — so 
a  fire  In  one  could  knock  them  all  out. 

Critics  say  the  fact  that  the  AEC  did  not 
catch  such  serious  violations  until  an  em- 
ployee complained  reveals  dangerously  lax 
inspection  procedures.*  Often  it  has  taken  an 
actual  accident  to  reveal  problems. 


*As  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  AEC  has 
begiin  Investigating  a  similar  complaint — this 
time  by  the  president  of  a  construction  firm — 
of  defective  reactor  Installation  on  Con 
Ed's  Indian  Point  site. 
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On  June  5,  1970,  a  defective  voltage  meter 
In  Conunonwealth  Edison's  Dresden  No.  2 
plant  near  Chicago  sent  out  an  Incorrect 
signal.  This  led  to  a  two-hour  sequence  of 
human  and  mechanical  errors  that,  says 
M.I.T.  nuclear  physicist  Henry  Kendall,  re- 
vealed ■Irresponsibility,  incompetence,  poor 
design,  Inadequate  maintenance  and  defec- 
tive operating  procedures."  Safety  valves 
remained  open  when  they  should  have 
closed;  Instrument  cables  buckled  because 
of  crowding  in  their  ducts;  a  water-level 
recorder  stuck  and  gave  a  false  reading  until 
someone  hit  It;  faulty  Instructions  In  the 
operating  manual  were  compounded  by  "in- 
correct operator  action";  and  so  on. 

As  the  operators  fought  to  keep  control  of 
their  reactor,  they  twice  violated  their  own 
operating  rules;  at  one  point  they  put  ten 
times  as  much  pressure  on  a  crucial  venting 
system  as  It  had  been  designed  for. 

"For  a  period  of  minutes  they  actually 
lost  control  of  the  reactor's  cooling  water," 
says  Professor  Kendall,  a  member  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  (UCS). 

Before  they  regained  control,  some  of  this 
water— and  with  it  a  dose  of  radioactivity — 
escaped  Into  the  containment  structure. 
Though  three  months  were  required  to  re- 
pair the  damage.  Commonwealth  Edison 
says:  "We  did  not  even  consider  the  shut- 
down to  be  an  accident."  Instead  the  com- 
pany calls  it  an  "incident"  and  points  out 
that  the  plant's  system  of  multiple  safe- 
guards did.  In  fact,  work:  no  radiation 
escaped  the  confines  of  the  plant. 

What  are  the  chances  of  an  "Incident" 
escalating  to  an  "accident"?  The  pro-nu- 
clears  say  the  Industry's  past  safety  record 
proves  the  effectiveness  of  the  "defense  In 
depth  "  concept.  The  antls  say  that  the  In- 
dustry is  still  in  its  Infancy;  soon,  with 
hundreds  of  big  plants  all  over  the  country, 
our  luck  win  Inevitably  run  out  somewhere. 
In  the  words  of  nuclear  physicist  Ralph 
Lapp,  former  assistant  director  of  the  Ar- 
g^nne  National  Laboratory,  "It  appears  a 
certainty  we  will  have  a  serious  nuclear  acci- 
dent before  the  year  2000." 

//  all  the  safeguards  did  go  wrong,  what's 
the  worst  that  could  happen?  There  could 
never  be  an  atomic  explosion;  the  reactor's 
uranium  pellets  are  not  rich  enough,  nor  are 
there  enough  of  them,  to  go  bang.  But  the 
heat  and  poisonous  radiation  they  give  off 
are  enormous.  And  here  we  come  to  the 
China  Syndrome,  the  so-called  "maximum 
credible  accident." 

First,  assume  there  is  a  defective  weld  In 
a  cooling-system  pipe,  and  that  a  series  of 
operating  errors  subjects  It  to  abnormal 
pressure.  The  pipe  splits  open.  Instantane- 
ously, from  a  dozen  different  sensors,  the 
order  flashes  out:  Scram.  The  reactor  shuts 
Itself  off. 

But  while  the  fission  thus  comes  to  an 
Immediate  stop,  the  heat  In  the  rods  cannot 
be  quickly  cut  off.  As  the  coolant  water 
loses  pressure.  It  turns  to  steam  which — In 
about  ten  seconds  of  Incredible  noise  and 
violence — spews  out  the  pipe  break  into  the 
containment  structure.  Now  the  emergency 
water  supply  Is  supposed  to  flood  In  and 
quench  the  reactor's  heat.  But  suppose  (as 
we  shall  see,  a  not  untenable  assumption) 
the  water  can't  get  Inside  the  egg.  Then,  with 
nothing  to  cool  It,  the  uranium  starts  heat- 
ing up  at  the  amazing  rate  of  about  40  de- 
grees a  second.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  It 
hits  5000°,  melts  the  great  metal  egg— and 
200  tons  of  molten  steel  and  uranium  drip 
to  the  floor  of  the  containment  structure. 

So  massive  and  hot  Is  this  molten  glob 
that  no  existing  structure  can  contain  it. 
Thus  It  melts  through  the  container  floor 
and  proceeds  straight  Into  the  earth— hence, 
the  China  Syndrome.  It  will  never  get  any- 
where near  China  (It  will  probably  stop  In  a 
month  or  so  a  few  hundred  feet  down).  But 
once  the  simmering  mass  has  escaped  from 
the  concrete  structure  Its  poisonous  fumes 
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cannot  be  contained  underground.  Some 
percentage  wUl  be  carried  off  in  the  ground- 
water supply,  and  some  wUl  rise  through  fis- 
sures to  the  surface,  there  to  be  spread  by 
the  wind. 

What  happens  then  depends  on  unpre- 
dlctables.  If  the  fuel  is  new  it's  relatively 
harmless;  If  it  has  been  burning  for  a  year 
It  has  buUt  up  the  radioactive  equivalent  of 
one  Hiroshima-size  bomb  for  each  million 
watts  of  electricity  it  has  produced.  Thus,  if 
the  accident  happened  just  after  a  plant  had 
been  refueled  with  new  pellets,  and  If  tha 
weather  conditions  were  right,  even  the  re- 
actor's next-door  neighbors  might  escape  un- 
scathed. And  the  other  extreme? 

The  UCS,  basing  its  estimates  on  AEC 
figures,  says  that  If  20  percent  of  the  radio- 
active gas  from  a  650-milllon-watt  plant 
were  to  escape  and  be  wafted  away  by  a 
6.5-m.p.h.  wind,  It  could  form  a  cloud  that 
would  have  lethal  effects  over  an  area  two 
mUes  wide  and  75  mUes  long.  How  many  peo- 
ple might  die?  Conceivably  hundreds  of 
thousands  If  the  disaster  hit  one  of  the 
many  reactors  being  built  near  big  cities 

Proponents  of  nuclear  power  say  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  In  the  world  to  predict  such  a 
disaster,  and  the  hardest  to  prove  that  It 
won't  happen.  They  also  point  out  the  two 
very  big  "ifs"  that  stand  between  the  pub- 
lic and  disaster:  if  the  primary  coolant  Is 
lost  despite  all  the  elaborate  safeguards- 
and  if  the  emergency  water  supply  then 
falls  too. 

How  sure  are  we.  then,  that  a  reactor's 
emergency  cooling  systems  will  work?  This 
depends  on  how  much  faith  one  puts  in 
computer  predictions.  No  emergency  system 
has  ever  been  tested  in  actual  operation.  But 
the  AEC  and  the  Industry  say  they  have  run 
so  many  tests  on  the  individual  parts  work- 
ing separately  that  they  can  put  It  aU  to- 
gether in  computer  codes— and  the  com- 
puters tell  them  the  systems  will  work 

The  other  side  says  It's  extremely  irrespon- 
sible to  base  decisions  affecting  so  many  lives 
on  untested  computer  codes.  They  cite  re- 
cently revealed  documents  showing  that  even 
top  AEC  scientists  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  codes'  accuracy.  They  also  point  out  that 
in  one  of  the  most  Important  tests  to  date' 
the  AEC's  computer  was  proved  wrong: 

Last  year,  researchers  purposely  broke  a 
pipe  in  an  experimental  model  of  a  reactor 
causing  the  egg  to  lose  its  cooling  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  computer,  the  emergency  wa- 
ter was  then  supposed  to  flood  into  the  egg 
Instead,  this  water  too  was  blown  out  the 
break,  leaving  the  fuel  rods  with  nothing  to 
cool  them.  If  the  same  thing  had  happened 
m  a  real  reactor,  It  would  have  triggered  the 
China  Syndrome. 

That.  then,  is  the  nuclear  safety  con- 
troversy. Certainly  It  should  be  resolved  be- 
fore we  rush  Into  a  national  commitment  to 
nuclear  electricity  that  may  haunt  ua  for 
generations.  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (D..  Alaska) 
has  submitted  a  bUl  that  would  stop  the  li- 
censing of  more  nukes  untu  Congress  can 
hold  hearings  to  consider  such  questions  as 
these: 

i4re  there  practical  alternatives  to  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  fission  as  power  sources? 
Anti-atom  people  list  several  that  are  now 
merely  farout  Ideas — fiislon  power,  solar  en- 
ergy, chemically  fueled  power  cells,  etc.  But 
some  leading  scientists  say  that  a  major  na- 
tional effort  could  make  at  least  one  of  them 
practical  by  the  1980s.  The  AEC  and  the 
Industry  agree  that  fusion  power  (virtually 
radlatlon-free)  will  probably  Ije  harnessed — 
In  40  to  50  years.  Meanwhile,  they  say,  they 
have  to  keep  splitting  atoms. 

Should  the  AEC  control  the  nuclear  power 
industry?  When  established  in  1947.  the  AEC 
was  given  two  basic  assignments:  to  pro- 
mote atomic  development,  and  to  regulate 
the  Indiistry  this  would  help  create.  Critics 
Insist  that  the  two  assignments  are  mutually 
contradictory,  and  they  see  this  as  the  funda- 
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mental  cause  of  what  they  consider  the 
AEC's  over-optimism  on  safety.  They  suggest 
taking  the  regulatory  function  away  from 
the  AEC  and  giving  it  to  people  whose  pro- 
fessional reputations  do  not  depend  on  prov- 
ing  the  validity  of  past  assurances. 

Where  to  store  the  poisons?  Used  nuclear 
fuel  remains  radioactive  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years,  and  present  plans  call 
for  storing  it  all  In  a  Kansas  salt  mine.  Critics 
say  thU  represents  the  worst  long-range 
threat  of  all:  first,  the  growing  danger  of 
rail  and  highway  accidents  as  more  and  Wore 
thousands  of  poisonous  canisters  converge 
on  Kansas  each  year;  second,  the  danger  of 
a  leak  from  the  cave  as  thousands  of  tons  of 
the  stuff  accumulate. 

What  do  we  do  right  now?  ShoiUd  we  go 
ahead  with  the  present  nukes  ...  or  require 
them  to  be  built  underground  ...  or  ban 
them  near  big  cities  ...  or  ban  them  alto- 
gether? 

The  utilities  claim  that  even  a  temporary 
delay  could  be  disastrous.  They  would  have 
to  give  up  years  of  planning  and  switch  to 
entirely  new  programs  at  a  time  when  we  are 
already  short  of  electricity.  Also,  atomic  fuel 
is  clean,  whereas  oil  and  coal  foiU  the  air 
and  promote  the  devastation  by  strip-mining 
of  hundreds  of  square  miles  annually.  The 
environmentalists  fighting  hardest  to  stop  air 
pollution  and  strip  mining,  says  the  indus- 
try, are  the  very  ones  fighting  hardest  to 
ban  the  atom.  Is  there  any  source  of  power 
that  will  satisfy  these  people? 

Until  recently,  this  crucial  nuclear  debate 
has  been  carried  on  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  specialists.  Now  it's  high  time  to 
let  the  country  as  a  whole  get  In  on  the 
action.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  will  have 
to  live  for  years  with  the  profoundly  Impor- 
tant results. 

IS  rr  "HARD  TO  IMAGINE"? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Miller's  article  raises 
several  technical  questions  which  deserve 
further  elaboration: 

First,  is  it  so  "hard  to  Imagine"  how  a 
loss-of-coolant  accident  could  actually 
happen? 

Second,  is  the  present  emergency  core 
cooling  system  adequate  to  cope  with  all 
of  the  possible  cooling  emergencies?  With 
just  some  of  them?  Or  with  none  of 
them? 

Third,  is  it  really  possible  for  cata- 
strophic quantities  of  radioactivity  to  es- 
cape from  the  building? 

These  are  matters  on  which  I  intend 
to  make  additional  statements. 

The  real  controversy  lies  not  in  tech- 
nical mattfers,  however,  but  in  ethics. 
What  kinds  of  gambles  are  proper,  and 
what  kinds  are  morally  rotten? 


CORRECTING  FALLACIES  OP  MIS- 
LEADING MEDICAL  CARE  STATIS- 
TICS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  are 
often  used  as  a  vehicle  for  misleading  the 
populace  of  this  country  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  persuasive  argument  for  a  cer- 
tain cause  and  position.  In  an  effort  to 
clarify  the  present  state  of  our  "medical 
care"  system  in  this  Nation,  in  the  mass 
of  confusing  statistics,  Dr.  Jack 
Schreiber.  M.D.,  of  Canfleld,  Ohio,  has 
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written  an  article  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  periodical  "Private  Prac- 
tice"— separating  fact  from  fiction.  It  is 
my  hope  that  I  will  bring  Dr.  Schreiber's 
effort  to  the  attention  of  many  by  insert- 
ing his  article  in  the  Recoro.  Dr. 
Schreiber's  article  is  as  follows: 
The  "Crisis":  Separating  Pact  From  fiction 
(By  Jack  Schreiber,  MD.) 

I.   THE   fallacy   of   SELECTED   STATISTICS 

The  present  medical  care  system  in  the 
United  States  Is  being  challenged  by  nu- 
merous individuals  and  groups  who  often  use 
misleading  statistics  to  make  their  case. 

Let's  take  a  close  look  at  their  allegations: 
A.  Infant  mortality 

1.  Invariably,  infant  mortality  figures  are 
quoted  showing  United  States  ranking  13th 
In  the  world,  behind  "progressive"  countries 
such  as  Sweden,  England,  The  Netherlands, 
West  Germany,  Prance,  Finland,  etc.  The 
source  of  this  information  Is  the  United  Na- 
tions Demographic  Yearbook — but  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  the  section  on  Infant  mor- 
tality slates  clearly  that  Infant  mortality 
statistics  of  different  countries  should  not  be 
used  for  comparison.  The  Yearbook  ix>lnt8 
out  that  there  are  different  standards  of 
measurement.  In  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, a  baby  Is  listed  as  a  live  birth  if  there 
is  any  sign  of  life,  such  as  a  heart  beat  In  the 
lunbillcal  cord.  Some  countries  do  not  record 
a  live  birth  unless  the  child  takes  a  breath. 
Other  countries  do  not  list  a  live  birth  untU 
the  birth  has  been  registered,  scnnettmes 
weeks  after  birth. 

In  the  United  States,  the  responslblUty  of 
reporting  births  and  deaths  la  clearly  as- 
signed to  the  physician.  In  many  countries 
of  the  world  this  Is  a  responsibility  of  the 
parents  or  the  clergy.  With  no  uniform 
method  of  measurement  or  reporting,  com- 
paring Infant  mortality  figures  Is  like  com- 
paring apples  to  potatoes. 

United  States  figures  are  often  compared 
to  Sweden,  with  the  "lowest"  infant  mor- 
Ulity  rate  in  the  world,  but  (1)  the  United 
States  has  over  200  million  people  and  Swe- 
den has  about  8  miUion;  (2)  the  United 
States  covers  over  3.6  mUUon  square  miles, 
Sweden  covers  170,000  square  miles — sUghtly 
more  than  the  state  of  California;  (3)  the 
United  States  has  an  extremely  heterogene- 
ous population,  while  Sweden  has  a  relatively 
homogeneous  population.  The  fact  Is,  the 
United  States  has  a  much  more  complex 
problem  to  deal  with.  To  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  adopt  Sweden's  health  system  Is  like 
suggesting  that  New  York  City  adopt  the 
same  type  of  pubUc  transportation  system 
as  Billings,  Montana,  because  traffic  conges- 
tion In  Billings  Is  much  less  than  In  New 
York  City. 

2.  Even  if  there  were  uniform  methods  to 
measure  these  figures.  Infant  mortality  statls* 
tics  are  not  a  good  index  of  the  health  care 
delivery  system.  Infant  mortality  is  a  social 
problem.  Such  factors  as  poor  housing,  pov- 
erty, malnutrition,  ignorance,  and  racial  eth- 
nic differences  are  more  closely  related  to  In- 
fant mortality  than  such  factors  as  the 
number  of  physicians  and  hospitals,  or  how 
medicine  is  practiced. 

3.  There  are  better  yardsticks  than  infant 
mortality  for  measuring  the  status  of  health 
in  a  given  nation.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  70  percent  of  all  deaths  in  1969  were 
related  to  heart  disease,  strokes,  and  cancer. 
Only  2.2  percent  of  all  deaths  were  classified 
as  infant  mortality. 

B.  Where  the  U.S.  ranks  high 
According  to  the  United  Nations  Yearbook, 
the  United  States  has  a  lower  mortality  rate 
from  tuberculosis,  still  the  world's  leading 
killer  among  infectious  diseases — than  any 
nation  except  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Australia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  better  results  In  preventing  death 
from  pneumonia  that  half  the  countries  that 
supposedly  outrank  us  in  Infant  mortality. 
(Our  death  rates  from  pneumonia  in  1967 
were  28  par  1000,  compared  to  51  per  1000 
In  Sweden  and  66  per  1000  In  England) .  The 
United  States  shows  the  lowest  mortality 
figure  in  the  world  from  bronchitis.  Our  ul- 
cer mortality  figures  were  just  one  half 
that  of  the  Socialist  countries  of  the  western 
world.  Only  Japan  and  Australia  have  con- 
sistently had  better  results  In  cancer  mor- 
tality figures  over  the  years. 

C.  Good  health — The  real  standard 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  recently  released  figures  showing 
American  children,  ages  6  through  11,  are 
taller  and  heavier  on  the  average  than  any 
other  national  population  in  the  world. 
American  children,  according  to  this  report, 
have  increased  In  height  by  one-half  Inch 
each  decade  for  the  past  00  years  and  In- 
creased  in  weight  by  16-30  percent.  An  aver- 
age 8-year-old  American  boy  today.  Is  al- 
most 4.5  Inches  taller  and  ft-19  pounds 
heavier  than  his  counterpart  of  90  years  ago. 
American  adults,  too,  are  taller  and  heavier 
than  they  were  90  years  ago.  If  health  care 
here  Is  the  worst  In  the  western  world,  as 
critics  claim,  why  are  Americans  fast  be- 
coming the  largest  people  on  earth? 

If  one  insists  on  Infant  mortality  com- 
parisons. International  comparisons  are  not 
particularly  useful;  the  relevant  Informa- 
tion Is  whether  the  United  States  Infant 
mortality  record  Is  improving  or  deteriorat- 
ing. In  1940  the  Infant  mortality  rate  In  the 
U.8.  was  47  per  1000  live  births;  In  1950,  It 
was  29.2;  In  1960  It  was  26;  in  1969  It  was 
20.7.  In  less  than  30  years,  the  rate  was  cut 
in  half. 

n.  THE  fallacy  THAT  MEDICAL  CARE  IS 
TOO  EXPENSIVE 

A.  Comparative  costs 

Those  who  would  restructure  the  practice 
of  medicine  complam  that  medical  care  Is 
too  expensive. 

Medical  care  too  expensive?  Not  when  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  transportation.  Each 
year  the  average  American  spends  almost 
twice  as  much  on  bis  automobile  as  he  does 
on  his  body.  In  1068  the  average  American 
spent  almost  19  cents  of  every  dollar  for 
food,  whUe  spending  only  7  cents  for  medical 
care.  Housing  and  household  operation  took 
28.5  cents  out  of  every  spendable  dollar. 

Last  year,  the  American  people  spent  al- 
most $10  bUUon  on  tobacco  and  $15.5  billion 
on  alcoholic  beverages.  Add  to  this  the  $33.5 
blUlon  spent  for  recreation,  and  the  question 
of  whether  medical  care  Is  too  expensive  be- 
comes, rather,  a  question  of  priorities. 

The  companion  charge,  heard  all  too  often. 
Is:  "You  doctors  make  too  much  money." 
Too  much,  compared  to  whom?  Certainly  not 
compared  to  some  members  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  who,  according  to  columnist 
Victor  Riesel,  will  soon  be  earning  $50,000 
a  year.  Many  people  In  construction  and 
manufacturing,  being  paid  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  and  double  time  for  nights  and 
Sundays,  putting  in  a  70-  or  80-hour  week,  as 
many  physicians  do,  could  take  home  more 
money,  after  taxes,  than  many  physicians 
do.  And  this  Is  to  say  nothing  about  educa- 
tion, fringe  benefits,  retirement  plans,  etc., 
which  are  not  available  to  the  private  fee- 
for-servlce  practitioner.  Do  doctors  make  too 
much  compared  to  entertainers  or  profes- 
sional athletes?  We  pay  someone  three  or 
four  times  as  much  to  play  baseball  as  we 
pay  a  family  doctor. 

In  1070  the  Consumer  Price  Index  indi- 
cated that  physicians'  fees  rose  7.5  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  while  all  services 
rose  8.1  percent.  This  would  indicate  that 
doctors  are  not  out  of  line  when  properly 
compared  with  persons  in  other  service  pro- 
fessions. 
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B.  Not  all  health  eostt  are  medical 
Physicians'  fees  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  medical  care  package.  Hospital 
costs,  for  example,  have  risen  rapidly  In  the 
last  decade,  chiefiy  becaiise  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  wages  of  underpaid  employees.  Fig- 
ures for  1968-69  show  that  hospital  care  ac- 
counts for  56  percent  of  the  total  health  bills 
under  public  programs,  compared  to  only  13 
percent  for  physicians'  fees. 

In  all  of  the  talk  and  anguish  over  rising 
costs,  very  few  point  out  that  the  Item  most 
likely  to  bankrupt  a  family  Is  not  doctor  bills, 
or  even  hospital  bills,  but  taxes.  In  1970.  the 
tax  burden  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  this  country  was  $1,176  ($4,700  per  year 
for  a  family  of  four).  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  $540  per  family  of  four  (on  the  average) 
for  all  medical  care;  including  the  cost  of 
hospitalization  Insurance  for  the  same  time 
period,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Many  persons  angered  by  the  high  Income 
of  doctors  In  the  United  States,  hold  the  sim- 
plistic view  that  health  care  costs  could  be 
held  down  by  reducing  physicians'  incomes 
This  would  have  only  a  minor  effect.  If  the 
Income  of  the  nation's  physicians  was  cut  by 
more  than  half,  the  national  expenditure  for 
health  care  would  be  cut  by  a  paltry  eight- 
tenths  of  one  percent. 

C.  Spreading  out  the  cost 

Like  a  payment  for  the  family  car,  the  pay- 
ment for  Illness  can  be  spread  out.  The  aver- 
age American  visits  his  doctor  four  times  per 
year,  and  probably  goes  to  a  hospital  four  or 
five  times  In  his  lifetime.  These  are  fairly 
predictable  costs  and  can  be  prepaid  through 
the  mechanism  of  health  Insiirance.  Almost 
00  percent  of  aU  Americans  have  some  form 
of  health  Insurance,  testifying  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  us  can  aSard  to  be  pro- 
tected, just  as  we  protect  our  homes  against 
fire  and  oiu'  automobiles  against  damage.  In 
the  time  period  from  1956  to  1968,  physicians' 
fees  roee  3.7  percent.  During  that  same  time 
period,  general  wages  rose  4.2  percent.  Just  as 
most  of  us  can  afford  entertainment,  travel 
and  luxuries,  we  can  aff(Hrd  good  medical  care, 
particularly  If  It  Is  budgeted. 
D,  Penpective 

Of  course,  medical  care  costs  more  today 
but  a  patient  is  In  the  hospital  fewer  days 
because  of  the  Increased  knowledge  and  sklU 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  average  labor- 
ing man  today  works  fewer  hours  to  pay  for 
a  higher  grade  of  medical  care  than  he  did 
10  years  ago. 

The  average  drug  prescription  today  U 
$3.62 — and  80  percent  of  the  drugs  purchased 
today  weren't  even  Invented  10  years  ago. 
Several  dollars  worth  of  antibiotic  capsules 
today  wUl  cure  lobar  pneumonia,  a  disease 
which  killed  nevly  half  of  all  those  who  con- 
tracted It  25  years  ago.  The  cost  of  tuber- 
culosis treatment  20  years  ago  was  stagger- 
ing; today,  patients  can  be  treated  at  home 
with  drugs  which  cost  a  fractlcm  of  what  ex- 
tended hospital  care  cost  In  1060. 
E.  Foolish  spending 

Everyone  has  a  stake  In  the  cost  of  overall 
health  care;  the  patient  has  Just  as  much,  or 
perhaps  even  more  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter, than  does  the  physician.  Last  year,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  American  people  spent  at 
least  $2  billion  for  quackery.  This  is  more 
than  all  the  money  spent  on  health  educa- 
tion. In  this  modern  day,  people  still  have  s 
penchant  for  the  worthless  and  sometimes 
harmful,  and  the  often  expensive  gadget, 
ranging  from  the  copper  bracelet  to  the  rain- 
bow pills  for  dieting.  Untold  millions  are 
spent  on  unnecessary  frills  which  cost  the 
American  public  far  more  than  all  the  pre- 
scription drugs  put  together. 

Since  every  accident  Is  potentially  avoid- 
able, think  of  the  enormous  saving  In  the  to- 
tal cost  of  health  care  In  this  country  If  some- 
how we  could  do  away  with  the  Injuries  suf- 
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(ered  In  1969.  In  that  year,  49  million  people 
were  ln]iire<I — 20  million  at  home,  D  million 
at  work,  3.6  million  on  the  highways,  and  16 
million  in  nonmovlng  motor  vehicle  accidents 
(while  repairing,  cleaning  or  performing  work 
on  motor  vehicles) .  Of  the  49  million  injuries, 
11  million  were  bed  disabling.  The  total  coat 
of  accidents  In  1969  was  (26  billion.  Of  this 
nearly  93  billion  was  In  medical  fees  and  hos- 
pital expenses.  Every  cent  of  this  was  pre- 
ventable. 

What  about  the  effects  of  alcohol?  There 
are  60  million  users  of  alcohol  In  this  country. 
Including  an  estimated  10  million  alcoholics. 
This  is  part  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  which 
has  been  called  too  expensive.  And  this  too,  is 
preventable.  What  about  the  effects  of  drug 
abuse?  Last  year,  more  young  people  died  In 
this  country  from  drug  aliuse  than  all  the  sol- 
diers killed  in  Vietnam.  This  cost,  plus  the 
cost  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters 
who  are  experimenting  with  drugs,  and  who 
need  rehabilitation  and  medical  care.  Is  al- 
most Incalculable. 

And  finally,  what  about  the  averttge  adult 
who  overeats,  doesnt  get  enough  exercise, 
smokes  too  much  and  doesnt  get  enough 
rest.  How  much  does  self-abuse  add  to  the 
cost  of  medical  care  In  terms  of  hyper- 
tension, diabetes,  lung  cancer,  strokes  and 
hardening  of  the  arteries?  It  might  be  safe 
to  say  that  perhaps  half  of  the  total  health 
care  bill  In  this  country  Is  preventable. 

m.    THX    AVAnjlBUJTT    OF    MEDICAL   CAKE 

A.  The  doctor  shortage 
Many,  In  and  out  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, state  that  there  is  a  doctor  shortage 
In  this  country.  While  there  may  never  be 
enough  doctors  in  some  areas  In  the  United 
States,  this  country  has  more  doctors  per  pop- 
ulation than  any  major  Eiiropean  nation — 
one  for  every  640  cltlaens.  By  comparison, 
Prance  has  one  physician  for  every  750  peo- 
ple and  Great  Britain  has  one  for  every  1160 
citizens.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  many  phy- 
sicians have  been  drawn  away  from  patient 
care  by  government  Inducements  to  research 
and  administrative  work.  A  total  of  28,106 
doctors  are  In  government  service  (enough 
to  supply  three  cities  the  size  of  Los 
Angeles) . 

The  charge  Is  frequently  made  that  doc- 
tors dont  make  house  calls  anymore.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Medical  Economics  sur- 
vey, most  physicians  still  make  house  calls, 
but  on  a  limited  basts,  due  chiefly  to  the  ob- 
vious limitations  of  time,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  higher  quality  of  care  In 
one's  "workshop,"  rather  than  at  the  bed- 
side. Many  laymen  who  still  measure  a  good 
doctor  by  the  number  of  house  calls  con- 
tinue to  live  In  the  nostalgia  of  a  day  long 
past  when  the  physician  had  fewer  patients 
to  treat  and  ooiild  perform  the  same  service 
at  the  bedside  as  he  did  in  an  office  with 
meager  equipment. 

B.  Health  facUitiea 

But  the  doctor  is  only  part  of  the  total 
medical  care  system.  What  about  hospitals? 
How  do  we  compare  with  other  nations 
which  have  the  kind  of  system  the  politi- 
cians plan  for  this  country?  In  1969  the 
United  States  bad  7,144  hospitals,  up  four 
percent  since  1960.  In  Great  Britain,  no  new 
hospitals  were  built  from  1948  (the  con- 
ception of  the  National  Health  Service)  until 
1962.  Since  then  only  10  have  been  built. 
Since  World  War  n.  615  new  hospitals  have 
been  built  In  just  17  states  In  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  our  country,  an  area  compa- 
rable in  size  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  most 
of  post-war  Europe,  hospital  construction 
has  l>een  at  a  standstill  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Sweden, 
for  example,  20  percent  of  the  Swedish  cit- 
izens' taxes  are  for  "free  health  care. 

Not  only  do  most  Europeans  have  fewer 
hospitals  than  Americans,  but  the  avail- 
ability of  hospital  beds  In  Europe  is  less 
because  of  the  longer  length  of  stay.  In 
1969,    in    the    United    States,    the    average 
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length  of  stay  in  a  non-federal,  short-term, 
general  hospital  was  8.8  days.  In  England 
and  Sweden  the  length  of  stay  was  60  per- 
cent longer;  in  Germany  it  was  300  percent 
longer.  (One  might  also  compare  non- 
federal, general  hospitals  with  government 
hospitals  in  this  country:  In  1969  the  8.3  day 
average  for  private  hospitals  compared  to 
38.8  days  for  VA  hospitals). 

Because  people  stay  longer  in  hospital 
beds  in  Europe,  and  because  there  are  fewer 
hospitals  per  population,  waiting  lists  also 
are  a  factor  in  the  availability  of  hospital 
care.  Most  Americans  are  able  to  get  into  a 
hospital  of  their  choice  for  elective  surgery 
In  two  to  four  weeks.  In  England  the  wait- 
ing period  may  stretch  to  a  year.  Professor 
Russell  Kirk  reports  that  Britons  have  to 
wait  up  to  seven  years  for  treatment  of 
hernias  or  varicose  veins. 

C.  Free  choice 

Critics  of  our  present  health  care  delivery 
system  usually  fall  to  point  out  that  If  given 
a  choice,  citizens  prefer  to  be  cared  for  by 
their  own  f>er8onal  physicians.  In  Sweden, 
private  doctors  are  forbidden  to  treat  their 
own  patients  in  hospitals.  Consequently,  of 
the  8,500  doctors  in  that  country,  only  1,200 
are  in  private  practice  (one-fifth  of  them 
over  70  years  old).  Only  30  percent  of 
Swedish  citizens  are  now  treated  by  their 
own  private  physicians.  A  recent  survey  In 
England  revealed  that  fewer  than  60  per- 
cent of  NHS  patients  get  to  see  the  special- 
ist of  their  choice — and  42  percent  are  never 
even  told  the  name  of  the  specialist  they 
do  see. 

D.  Prepayment  plana 

Many  politicians  advocate  government 
support  for  prepaid,  closed  panel  group 
practices.  One  of  the  selling  points  to  the 
medical  profession  Is  the  potential  40-hour 
work  week.  Currently  the  average  physician 
in  private  practice  works  a  66-hoiu:  week 
(according  to  Afedical  Economics) .  The  ques- 
tion therefore  is:  Would  the  grouping  of 
physicians  In  prepaid  plans  prototype  make 
medical  care  more  available,  or  would  It 
create  just  the  opposite  result?  Dr.  Roger 
Egeberg,  in  a  speech  before  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  AssocUtlon  in  1970,  stated  that  if 
all  those  physicians  now  working  a  60-  to 
70-hour  vreek  were  suddenly  to  limit  their 
practices  to  40-hour  weeks,  the  nsxdt  would 
be  an  immediate  reduction  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  60,000  physicians. 

IV.   STJICMAKT 

In  sununary,  politicians  and  social  plan- 
ners have  attempted  to  justify  their  de- 
mands for  national  health  insurance  by 
claiming:  (1)  Medical  care  is  inferior,  (2) 
Medical  care  is  too  expensive,  and  (3)  Qual- 
ity medical  care  is  not  available.  Ironically, 
government  health  programs  abroad,  and 
even  within  our  shores,  have  historically  in- 
creased costs,  lowered  quality,  and  produced 
a  relative  shortage  of  personnel  and  facili- 
ties. No  government  can  deliver  high-quality, 
reasonably-priced  medical  care.  Only  physi- 
cians, practicing  in  a  stimulating,  pluralis- 
tic, competitive,  free  enterprise  environment 
can  do  that. 


June  5,  1972 


FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WELFARE  COSTS 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Newsweek  magazine  for  June 
5  contains  an  interesting  analysis  of  the 
fluctuations  In  welfare  costs  In  New  York 
City.  The  article  notes  that  the  number 
of  new  welfare  recipients  In  recent  years 


has  tended  to  rise  sharply  in  periods  fol- 
lowing mayoral  elections  and  to  drop 
dramatically  during  election  campaigns. 

The  article  notes  that — 

Every  political-science  major  knows  that 
city  welfare  budgets  are  notoriously  sensi- 
tive to  politics — perhaps  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  welfare 
costs  last  year  reached  an  astonishing  $1.2 
billion,  up  fourfold  since  Incumbent  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  first  took  office  six  years  ago. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  is  an 
accurate  analysis.  It  is  additional  evi- 
dence that  our  present  welfare  system 
is  subject  to  great  abuse,  and  additional 
reason  why  genuine  reform — not  expan- 
sion, but  true  reform — is  sorely  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Welfare  and  Pouncs 

Every  political-science  major  knows  that 
city  welfare  budgets  are  notoriously  sensi- 
tive to  politics — perhaps  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  welfare 
costs  last  year  reached  an  astonishing  $1.2 
bUllon,  up  fourfold  since  incumbent  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  first  took  office  six  years  ago. 
Last  week,  In  the  course  of  disagreeing  with 
Lindsay's  proposed  1972-73  budget  and  some 
of  its  welfare  proposals,  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  presented  some  fascinating  figures 
on  the  way  the  city's  welfare  rolls  rise  and 
fall.  In  the  first  months  after  Lindsay's  in- 
auguration in  1966,  the  editorial  noted,  new 
welfare  recipients  were  coming  on  the  rolls  at 
the  rate  of  2,700.  But  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1966  this  figure  rose  to  11,600  a 
month  and,  by  the  beginning  of  1968,  to  an 
incredible  17,700.  Then  when  election  time 
rolled  around  again  in  1969,  the  welfare  rolls 
began  to  shrink  almost  magically.  By  Just  be- 
fore election  day,  the  peak  rate  had  been  re- 
duced by  two-thirds,  and  only  6,300  were 
coming  on  the  rolls  monthly.  This  enabled 
Lindsay  to  claim  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election that  he  had  begun  sharp  reductions 
In  the  staggering  cost  of  welfare.  How  long 
did  this  state  of  affairs  continue?  Not  very 
long.  Six  months  after  Lindsay  had  taken  the 
oath  of  office  a  second  time,  welfare 
recipients  were  once  again  coming  on  the 
rolls  at  the  lively  clip  of  16300  a  month. 

Last  week,  faced  with  City  CouncU  de- 
mands for  stringent  cuts  in  Mew  York's  new 
budget,  Lindsay  announced  he  could  effect 
savings  of  at  least  $120  million  annually, 
mainly  by  keeping  down  the  nimiber  of  new 
welfare  recipients  and  cracking  down  on 
those  who  get  welfare  payments  illegally. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALLS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11, 
I  was  mistakenly  recorded  as  having 
voted  "yea"  on  the  motion — ^rollcall  No. 
144 — to  instruct  the  conferees  to  insist 
on  the  House  version  of  the  antlbuslng 
provisions.  I  actually  voted  "nay"  on  this 
vote,  which  was  consistent  with  my  pre- 
vious vote — rollcall  No.  66 — on  March  8. 
I  believe  that  we  should  not  have  in- 
structed the  conferees  on  a  matter  as 
complicated  and  involved  as  antibusing 
legislation. 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR'S  UMBRELLA 
KEEPS  ITS  CRITICS  DRY  AND 
COMFORTABLE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  mssoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  may  have  forgotten,  Mrs.  Midge 
Dector  recalls  the  meaningful  contribu- 
tions of  organized  labor  over  the  years. 
Mrs.  Decter,  who  is  managhig  editor  of 
World  magazine,  and  former  managing 
editor  of  Harpers  magazine,  delivered 
her  recollections  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Tribute  to  George  Meany.  sponsored  by 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 
Her  remarks  follow: 

Oboanizzd    Labor's    Umbrella    Kkxps    Its 
Critics  Dbt  and  Comfortablb 

It  it  perhaps  a  breach  of  proper  manners 
for  me  to  begin  my  remarlcs  on  an  occasion 
of  a  celebration  such  as  this  with  a  reference 
to  the  unhi^ipy — I  will  not  say  unredeemed — 
decade  through  which  this  nation  has  just 
passed. 

These  past  five  years  have  not  been  happy 
years  ft»r  the  labor  movement;  they  cannot 
have  been  altogether  happy  years  for  you  ei- 
ther, Mr.  Meany.  I  presume  to  make  such  a 
Judgment,  though  I  am  of  course  a  stranger 
to  the  dally  work  and  circumstance  which 
must  in  the  end  be  the  true  life  of  the  labor 
movement — Indeed,  I  claim  a  kind  of  primary 
right  to  make  such  a  judgment — because  as 
an  intellectual  and  a  working  Journalist  I 
have  been  living  for  these  same  years  dis- 
quietingly  close  (one  might  say  In  the  very 
heartlands)  of  the  source  of  that  unhappi- 
ness.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  question  of  the 
place  of  the  labor  movement  In  fashionable 
political  opinion — and  most  particularly,  and 
particularly  unhappily,  in  fashionable  ad- 
vanced liberal  opinion.  Those  who  had  once 
been  labor's  most  natural  allies,  namely  the 
reformist  intellectuals  and  the  seemingly 
most  vocal  of  my  colleagues  in  the  liberal 
press,  had  abandoned  the  labor  movement  for 
a  rapid  succession  of  self-styled  and,  alas,  in- 
finitely more  romantic  proletariats:  glam- 
orous swashbucklers  among  the  heralds  of 
racial  revolution;  students;  women. 

I  need  not  go  through  the  whole  sodden 
history  here.  What  is  important  to  note  is 
that  beneath  the  particular  details  of  the 
ever-lengthening  Indictment  of  labor  being 
brought  by  Its  erstwhile  and  now  so-fickle 
allies  among  the  intellectuals  and  liljeral 
Journalists  ran  a  single  unbroken  and  un- 
spoken thread  of  attitude.  The  labor  move- 
ment was  being  charged  with  having  had 
the  bad  taste  and  graceless  temerity  to 
achieve  a  wholesome  number  of  its  purposes. 
The  success  of  the  labor  movement — ^that 
very  success  it  would  have  been  so  much  more 
appropriate  for  me  simply  to  celebrate  this 
afternoon— in  having  established  its  now- 
inalienable  right  to  live  and  grow  and  pur- 
sue the  ordinary  daUy  interests  of  its  con- 
stituency is  what,  I  am  afraid,  has  brought 
about  the  alienation  of  our  noisy  inteUlgent- 
sia  from  this  movement. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  several  reasons  for 
this.  One  might  point  to  the  spiritual  quirk 
among  so  many  intellectuals  by  which  they 
are  enslaved  to  the  love  of  those  who  cannot 
live  and  grow  and  recognize  the  simple  out- 
lines of  their  own  best  interest  but  rather 
must  continue  to  suffer  in  futile  and  grandi- 
ose hopelessness.  One  might  suggest  of  such 
Intellectuals  and  leftist  Journalists  that  they 
tend  to  a  romantically  brutal  disdain  for  the 
terms  and  limitations  of  everyday  existence — 
including,  I  might  add,  even  their  own. 

In  essence,  though,  I  think  the  most  Im- 
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portant  account  of  this  recent  alienation  is 
the  simplest:  that  is,  that  in  the  success  of 
the  labor  movement  lies  the  indispensable 
guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  American  so- 
cial order  Itself.  A  weak  labor  movement,  em- 
bodying and  symbolizing  the  inabUlty  of 
American  institutions  and  social  processes  to 
accommodate  the  basic  needs  of  the  majority 
of  its  citizenry — such  a  weak  labor  move- 
ment could  have  remained  the  object  of  deep- 
est piety.  The  labor  movement  we  actuaUy 
have,  however — ^whlch,  despite  the  long  road 
it  has  yet  to  travel  in  the  establishment  of 
economic  Justice,  has  yet  become  the  single 
most  powerful  vindication  of  the  American 
social  order — was  bound  on  that  very  ac- 
count to  have  become  Instead  the  object  of 
hostility.  America's  most  richly  rewarded 
Intellectuals  do  not  wish  to  see  the  American 
social  order  succeed.  They  wish  to  see  it  fall. 
Its  failure,  of  course,  would  sap  the  roots  of 
the  existence  of  these  intellectuals  as  much 
as  it  would  those  of  any  other  Americans. 

But  it  is  the  luxiUTT  of  the  stability  that 
you  and  your  movement,  Mr.  Meany,  have 
brought  to  the  American  social  order — and 
will  continue  to  maintain  on  Its,  and  on  aU 
our,  behalf — which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
free-thinking,  free-speaking,  comfortable  and 
secure  enemies  of  that  order  to  continue  In 
the  plying  of  their  reckless  trade.  As  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  secure  under  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella,  liberated  from 
the  palling  economic  necessities  of  their  own 
defense,  were  freed  thereby  to  t>ecome  heed- 
less critics  of  American  foreign  policy,  so  have 
my  colleagues,  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
success  of  American  pluralist  society  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  labor  movement  In  particular, 
been  freed  to  deplore,  as  recklessly  and  self- 
servingly  as  they  wish,  the  fruits  of  both  our 
political  liberty  and  our  economic  achieve- 
ment. 

Some  of  us  beneath  that  umbrella,  how- 
ever, do  remember  that  it  is  here  and  stop 
from  time  to  time — as  we  do  here  this  after- 
noon— to  bless  our  fate. 


PROUD  OP  FARM  TIES 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

or  1CINNB80TA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•       Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wash- 
ington Colimmist  Jack  Anderson  has 
provided  great  services  to  this  cotmtry. 
He  has  revealed  many  shortcomings  in 
all  blanches  of  Government  and  indus- 
try. I  am  hopeful,  that  because  of  his 
efforts,  we  will  be  able  to  correct  our 
mistakes. 

Yesterday,  June  4,  he  discussed  what 
he  considers  to  be  conflicts  of  Interest 
among  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Banking,  the  law,  real 
estate,  oil,  lumber,  broadcasting,  even 
imdertaklng  came  within  Mr.  Anderson's 
scrutiny.  It  Is  not  imusual  to  see  in  print 
the  misconception  that  Congressmen  are 
overpaid  and  do  not  need  any  outside 
inc(nne,  especially  from  a  business  re- 
lated to  our  work  in  the  committees  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  was  rather 
surprised  however,  that  because  I  am  a 
family  farmer  serving  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  to  find  my  name  included 
with  what  Mr.  Anderson  calls  "a  long 
string  of  conflicts." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difBcult  to  fol- 
low that  reasoning.  If  I,  as  someone  who 
knows  the  problems  of  the  family  farmer 
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through  my  own  experience,  am  Ineligible 
to  serve  on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
no  Member  of  Congress  who  pays  taxes 
could  be  eligible  to  serve  on  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  distinguished  committee 
would  have  to  be  dissolved. 

I  am  proud  of  my  ties  with  the  family 
farmer  and  I  know  that  farmers  would 
agree  that  they  have  needed  a  voice  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

As  a  farmer  for  20  years  I  have  known 
both  feast  and  famine  on  the  land.  Un- 
fortimately,  there  has  been  more  famine 
than  feast  and  it  is  my  goal  to  correct 
the  grave  injustices  heaped  up  on  the 
family  farmer.  I  know  what  it  means  to 
have  a  crop  washed  out.  I  know  what  it 
means  to  have  the  bottom  drop  out  of 
the  farmer's  market.  I  know  what  it  is 
like  to  have  notes  and  taxes  due  with 
not  enough  money  to  go  around.  I  have 
watched  our  smaller  commimitles  dry  up 
and  have  seen  the  deterioration  of  health 
care,  housing  and  public  services  as  the 
farmer  leaves  the  coimtryside. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  freely  admit  that  farm- 
ing is  not  a  hobby  with  me.  It  is  my  live- 
lihood, my  way  of  life.  As  long  as  I  am 
allowed  to  serve  In  this  body  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  for  the 
family  farmer  and  rural  America  which 
is  dependent  on  him  for  its  very  exist- 
ence. I  will  do  it  not  only  because  I  will 
one  day  return  to  the  farm,  but  because 
the  preservation  of  the  family  farm  Is 
essential  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  Nation  and  tnUHons  of  hun- 
gry people  throughout  the  world. 


THE  ARMY  CHANGED  ITS  PLANS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  are  curious  as  to  how  we  are  able 
to  maintain  our  Vietnam  troops  reduc- 
tion at  a  time  of  renewed  pressure  on 
the  enemy,  without  increasing  draft  calls 
and  when  many  of  us  would  suspect  our 
casualties  have  Increased  substantially, 
the  following  should  provide  an  explana- 
tion of  where  30,000  of  these  men  were 
foimd: 

Thk  Armt  Changed  His  Plans 

As  many  of  your  readers  undoubtedly 
know,  the  UjB.  Army  recently  cancelled  an 
early  out  program  and  extended  some  30,000 
men  past  their  expected  ETS  (time  of  sepa- 
ration). Personally,  I  was  told  ten  days  be- 
fore I  was  scheduled  to  get  out  that  I  would 
be  required  to  serve  another  three  months.  I 
am  only  glad  that  I  had  made  no  firm  plans, 
unlike  one  man  I  know,  who  had  already  paid 
his  tuition  for  stunmer  school.  This  exten- 
sion is  not  only  an  excellent  example  of  the 
callousness  with  which  the  Army  plans,  or 
rather  attempts  to  plan,  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple unfortunate  enough  to  be  trapped  In  the 
Army,  but  is  also  an  equally  valid  example 
of  the  general  inefficiency  and  high  level  of 
inoompetency  prevalent  in  all  levels  of  the 
Army,  but  especially  in  the  higher  command 
levels.  This  even  tops  the  time  that  I  was  told 
by  my  company  commander  that  I,  being  low 
ranking  and  single,  must  move  back  Into  the 
barracks  from  an  off -post  apartment  to  that 
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the  Army  can  build  more  houaing  for  msir- 
rled  couples  on  post.  Really. 

Why  30,000  men  and  women  should  suffer 
drastic  changes  In  their  personal  plans  for 
the  future  because  of  a  few  mistakes  made 
by  some  hare-brained  Pentagon  planners  Is 
beyond  me.  I  suppose  the  basic  reason  why  I 
have  been  extended  Is  that  not  enough  people 
re-enllsted  or  enlisted  during  the  past  few 
months.  I  wonder  why. 

SP4  John  W.  Pm«dleton,  Jr. 


TRroUTE   TO   MRS.   MARGARET 
MAYER 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  FIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  longtime 
associate  and  personal  friend  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Mayer,  has  just  recently 
traveled  with  the  President  to  Russia  as 
a  member  of  the  press  pool.  Mrs.  Mayer, 
the  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  newspaperwomen  around.  In 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  an  editorial  was 
written  about  Mrs.  Mayer  by  Felix  Mc- 
Knight,  an  editor  of  the  paper  and  one 
of  her  colleagues.  He  says  all  the  things 
so  well  that  we  who  have  admired  Mar- 
garet have  known  all  along. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Roses  tor  a  Laot 
(By  P*1U  R.  McKnlght) 

Margaret  Mayer  sat  off  to  the  side  of  the 
ornate  banquet  table  In  Moscow  last  Mon- 
day night  and  watched  as  President  Nixon 
traded  vodka  toasts  with  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  not  much  of  a  drink- 
ing man  and  Margaret  Mayer  Is  not  much  of 
a  drinking  woman;  never  on  the  Job.  But  In 
Russia  you  don't  dodge  the  uplifted  vodka 
and  the  accompanying  rhetoric  that  serves 
as  the  chaser. 

Words  that  come  from  the  Russian  toasts 
sometimes  shape  a  future.  Margaret  Mayer 
was  ear-cupping  to  hear  each  syllable. 

She  was  there  as  one  of  the  most  skilled 
newspaperwomen  In  the  trade;  a  member  of 
the  news  media  "pool"  of  three  or  four  who 
report  to  the  hundreds  of  other  newsfolk  out- 
side about  what  went  on  Inside.  The  "pool" 
Is  a  pro  group;  not  for  novices. 

The  words  of  Richard  Nixon  did.  indeed, 
make  world  news  and  Margaret  Mayer,  Dal- 
las Times  Herald  Washington  correspondent, 
passed  them  on  to  tense  millions  from  the 
historic  summit  session. 

Since  1951— first  In  the  Times  Herald  Aus- 
tin Bureau,  since  1966  in  the  Washington 
Bureau — Margaret  Mayer  has  been  reporting 
the  political  and  national  scene  "where  in- 
trigue Is  supreme."  It  Is  as  much  of  her  as 
the  marrow  In  her  bones. 

Margaret  Is  attractive  by  all  gal  standards. 
Medium  height,  flashing  eyes,  well  groomed. 
Articulate  because  she  does  her  homework; 
tenacious  when  In  quest  of  news  and  emi- 
nently fair  In  her  final  Judgments. 

Personalities  are  never  tarnished  by  her  re- 
porting— unless  they  damn  well  need  tar- 
nishing. She  will  not  brook  double-dealing. 
She  protects  values  and  respects  the  Individ- 
ual's rights.  She  scorns  the  tawdry  and  plows 
the  straight  furrow  of  fact. 

She  can  walk  into  any  office  In  Washing- 
ton, except  the  President's,  because  she  has 
been  there  before  and  left  with  respect. 
Sometimes,  grudging  respect  If  the  facts  as 
she  found  them  hurt  a  bit. 
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She  Is  a  confidante  of  presidents  and  cabi- 
net members  because  they  trust  her.  She 
could  write  a  devastating  best-seller  If  she 
chose  to  sell  the  confidence  of  big  men — but 
she  won't.  Muckraking  isn't  her  dish. 

The  Margaret  Mayer  stories  come  In  bun- 
dles but  perhaps  one  Is  the  most  Illustrative 
of  her  clout. 

In  1960,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  aspiring  to  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination,  sched- 
uled a  press  conference  in  a  model  home  ex- 
hibit at  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  grounds. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  cyclone  fence  and 
well  policed. 

Mu-garet  swung  up  to  the  gate,  press  badge 
plainly  visible,  and  started  through  the  en- 
trance. A  six-foot,  six  Los  Angeles  policeman 
seized  her  elbow,  opened  his  mouth  for  some- 
thing that  was  never  said. 

"Take  your  hands  off  me,  you  big  so-and- 
so  I"  steamed  Margaret. 

The  man  mountain  in  blue  withdrew  his 
hand  and  she  marched  in.  I  was  next  In  line 
and  the  officer  turned  to  me  and  asked: 
"Is  she  really  a  newspaperman?" 
I  assured  him  Maggie  Mayer  was  very  much 
of  a  "newspaperman." 

"C3ec,"  the  officer  sputtered,  "I'll  bet  she's 
a  helluva  good  one!" 

And  she  is.  She  can  outwork  and  outfox 
any  newsman  in  sight,  and  does.  In  these 
past  12  days  she  covered  the  shooting  of  Gov. 
Oeorge  Wallace  and  kept  hospital  vigil  until 
3  ajn.;  next  morning  showed  up  at  The  White 
House  on  a  tip  and  covered  the  resignation 
of  Secy.  John  Ctonnally;  took  care  of  her  other 
Washington  chores  for  toui  days  and  then 
flew  off  to  Russia  with  the  Presidential  party. 
To  those  who  have  savored  her  beautiful 
word  story  of  the  memorable  week  In  Russia 
you  get  the  feel  of  the  day-and-night  first- 
hand reporting  that  makes  her  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

The  Germanic  stamina  comes  from 
staunch  parents.  The  meUciUous  touch?  Her 
father  was  a  watchmaker-Jeweler. 
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RED   MASSACRES   IN   CHURCH,   AN 
LOG  HOSPITAL  REPORTED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  TLOZIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who,  in  the  name  of  peace,  fly  the 
Vletcong  flag  and  shout  slogans  of  vic- 
tory for  the  Communists  should  pay  close 
attention  to  the  following  UPI  story 
which  appeared  in  Simdays  Washin«:ton 
Star. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  immoral  activities 
they  support  then  so  be  it.  But  if  they 
have  had  enough  and  can  no  longer 
stomach  these  atrocities  against  Inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children,  let  them 
speak.  In  either  event,  Americans  every- 
where are  anxiously  waiting. 

The  article  follows : 
Red  Massacres  In   Churcr,  An  Log  Hos- 
ptTAL  Reported 

Saioon.— A  UJ3.  adviser  back  from  An  Loc 
says  he  witnessed  a  Communist  tank  mas- 
sacre 100  women  and  children  Inside  a 
church  in  the  besieged  city. 

Later  the  same  day,  be  said.  North  Viet- 
namese artillery  opened  up  on  a  hospital  and 
killed  aU  its  occupants. 

Army  Capt.  Harold  Moffett  of  NashvlUe, 
Tenn..  told  UPI  correspondent  Barney  Sel- 
bert  today  that  on  a  day  in  mid-April,  "I 
personally  saw  a  Russlan-bullt  tank  go  Into 
a  church  where  services  were  being  held  and 
kill  100  people — women  and  children." 


That  night,  Moffett  said,  wounded  soldiers 
and  civilians  were  moved  into  a  "clearly 
marked  hospital.  The  North  Vietnamese  blew 
It  away  with  mortar  and  artillery  fire  and 
kUled  every  last  one  of  the  people  inside.' 

Moffett  spent  63  days  in  An  Loc,  60  miles 
north  of  Saigon  and  under  Communist  selge 
for  the  last  49  days.  He  said  there  still  are 
hundreds  of  clvlUans  there — some  in  govern- 
ment-occupied areas  and  others  in  Commu- 
nist-held pockets  of  the  city. 


FREE  SPEECH  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  election-year  rhetoric  is  escalating, 
voices  of  reason  and  moderation  rise 
above  the  din  so  rarely  that  we  should 
pay  them  special  heed.  Following  is  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Catholic  Standard  last 
month,  in  which  the  students  of  Catholic 
University  are  reproved  for  their  op- 
position to  a  rumored  visit  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  campus. 

The  editor  takes  no  exception  to  the 
students'  political  opinions,  but  objects 
to  their  virulent  protests  against  the  ex- 
pression of  a  different  point  of  view.  He 
reminds  us  that  the  privilege  of  free 
speech  must  be  extended  to  all  If  It  is  to 
be  respected  by  any.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the  same 
constitutional  rights  as  any  private  citi- 
zen and  deserves,  moreover,  an  added 
measure  of  consideration  because  of  the 
dignity  of  l\is  office. 

That  such  an  editorial  needs  to  be 
written  at  all  is  an  unfortunate  barom- 
eter of  the  extremism  which  polarizes 
the  political  process  at  times  in  this 
country.  But  necessary  It  Is,  and 
thoughtful  men  should  give  it  due  atten- 
tion. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CmzENa  Beware? 
A  small  group  of  Catholic  University  stu- 
dents, presumably  aided  and  abetted  by  some 
faculty  members,  recently  passed  out  leaflets 
accusing  President  Nixon  of  extortion  and 
criminal  genocide.  The  leaflet,  headed  "Citi- 
zens Beware — Nixon  Is  Coming,"  said  In  part: 
"Our  message  Is  simple  and  clear:  Nixon  can- 
not I4>p«ar  on  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  campiis.  We  will  work  to  Insure  that 
he  not  appear  on  any  university  in  our  coun- 
try until  he  ceases  this  criminal  genocide  of 
the  peoples  of  Vietnam." 

The  reason  for  this  tirade  was  a  nimor  that 
the  President  would  appear  at  CU's  com- 
mencement on  Saturday.  University  officials 
said  they  had  no  knowledge  that  the  Presi- 
dent planned  to  visit  the  campus. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Nixon  shows  up  is  be- 
side the  point.  The  point  is  that  wherever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appears  be 
should  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  his 
office.  It  should  be  possible  to  disagree  with 
the  President  on  any  issue  without  branding 
him  as  the  most  despicable  war  criminal 
since  Attila  the  Hun. 

Those  responsible  for  the  leaflet  i^parently 
believe  that  1)  their  views  on  the  Vietnam 
war  are  irrefutably  correct,  3)  anyone  who 
disagrees  is  not  only  mistaken  but  also  a 
vlciovis  criminal,  3)  their  view — and  only 
their   view — is   the  only  one  that   can  be 
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beard  on  campus  and  4)  they  have  a  right 
to  disrupt  a  graduation  ceremony  to  prevent 
any  remarks  on  any  subject  by  a  President 
who  doesn't  share  their  views. 

This  storm  trooper  attitude  is  contempti- 
ble. Those  in  «u:ademlc  circles  generally  hold 
great  store  by  free  speech  and  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  Ideas  In  an  atmosphere  of  reason- 
able discussion.  But  not  this  group.  Free 
speech  presumably  applies  only  to  them. 
Anyone  else  has  to  be  shouted  down  or  pre- 
vented from  coming  on  campus. 

Fortunately  only  a  tiny  minority  of  CU 
students  hold  this  yahoo  viewpoint.  It's  too 
bad  that  their  antics  besmirch  the  university. 


LET  US  STOP  'EM  IN  THEIR  TRACKS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  more 
than  a  week  ago,  I  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  article  which  dealt 
with  a  Chicago  newspaperman's  plan 
to  legalize  the  machinegun.  That  pro- 
posal, by  Mike  Royko,  apparently  was 
a  response  to  those  people,  including 
myself  and  some  of  my  colleagues,  who 
want  strict  handgun. control — especially 
a  ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
handguns.  In  that  article,  he  suggested 
the  legalization  of  machineguns,  be- 
cause not  everyone  is  an  accurate  shot 
with  a  pistol,  and  the  machinegun  offers 
many  more  advantages  as  a  weapon  of 
self-defense.  Mr.  Royko  made  some 
telling  points  in  that  article,  and  in  the 
interests  of  fair  play,  I  thought  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  subsequent  article  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Royko: 

Let  Us  Stop  'Em  In  Their  Tracks 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

A  few  nights  ago  I  was'  awakened  by  sounds 
outside  the  window.  They  sounded  like  foot- 
steps In  the  gangway. 

My  first  thought  was  that  it  had  to  be 
either  a  dangerous  criminal  or  a  Communist. 
And  there  I  was  without  a  machinegun. 

(As  some  you  you  know,  I  am  the  founder 
of  the  National  Machlnegim  Assn.,  which 
will  lobby  to  legalize  the  machinegun  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  us  who  are  bad  shots 
with  pistols.  We,  too,  have  a  right  to  protect 
hearth  and  home.) 

As  things  turned  out,  though,  a  machine- 
gun  would  have  been  of  little  use  that  night. 

When  I  tried  to  raise  the  screen  to  look 
out  the  window,  it  stuck  and  made  a  squeak- 
ing noise.  By  the  time  I  opened  it,  the  foot- 
steps were  fading  into  the  distance.  There 
would  have  been  no  opportunity  to  get  off 
even  one  burst  of  fire. 

The  result  would  have  been  the  same 
had  I  opened  the  front  door.  It  was  a  noisy 
lock.  And  the  screen  door  sticks. 

In  the  morning  I  learned  that  the  foot- 
steps had  been  those  of  someone  who  en- 
tered my  neighbor's  car  and  removed  two 
radio  speakers. 

The  police  said  he  was  a  "sneak  thief." 
But  one  can't  be  sure.  He  might  have  been 
a  Communist  who  was  equipping  a  secret 
radio  room. 

In  any  case,  this  experience  taught  me  that 
a  gun — even  a  machinegun — doesn't  always 
protect  an  honest  citizen  against  criminals. 
Commies,  and  creatures  of  the  night. 

There  are  times  when  something  else  is 
needed. 
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The  answer  is  the  land  mine. 

Land  mines,  like  msushlneguns,  are  Illegal. 
Yet,  it  should  be  obvious  that  for  many 
people  the  land  mine  is  the  ideal — indeed, 
the  only — weapon  with  which  they  can  de- 
fend themselves. 

These  people  would  Include  the  elderly, 
the  extremely  deep  sleeper,  the  weak-eyed, 
the  hard  of  hearing,  and  those  who  cannot 
stand  the  sight  of  a  gun. 

For  them,  a  gun  Is  useless — even  the  ma- 
chinegim.  A  fiend  could  be  at  their  throats 
before  they  even  finished  a  prayer. 

These  people  are  being  penalized  and  en- 
dangered by  the  laws  which  restrict  a  citi- 
zen's weaponry  to  rifles,  shotgxins  and  pistols. 

But  If  they  could  place  a  few  land  mines 
in  and  around  their  homes — under  a  throw 
rug,  in  the  lawn,  the  back  steps,  the  back 
yards,  and  under  the  welcome  mat — an  evil 
doer  would  be  stopped  in  his  tracks.  All  that 
would  remain  of  him  would  be  his  tracks, 
which  would  be  his  Just  deserts. 

Yet,  these  people  are  being  penalized  and 
left  defenseless  because  our  laws  restrict  a 
citizen's  weaponry  to  rifles,  shotguns  and 
pistols. 

It  doesn't  make  any  sense  that  anyone  can 
buy  a  pistol  for  $8,  while  an  honest  citizen, 
who  wants  nothing  more  than  to  enforce 
his  "keep  out"  sign,  should  not  be  able  to 
buy  a  land  mine. 

Before  I  continue,  let  me  anticipate  some 
of  the  objections  that  will  be  raised  by  the 
anti-gun,  anti-land  mine  peaceniks. 

"You  can't  use  something  that  can  kill 
you  Just  because  you  step  on  it." 

That  Is  ridiculous.  You  can  be  injured,  even 
klUed,  by  stepping  on  a  roller  skate,  a  banana 
peel,  a  mud  puddle,  or  a  sleeping  dog. 

But  is  that  any  reason  to  outlaw  roller 
skates,  bananas,  rain,  or  sleeping  dogs? 

Then  there  will  be  the  familiar  cry:  "Land 
mines  kill." 

Nonsense.  Land  mines  don't  kill.  People 
who  step  on  land  mines  kill.  If  you  don't 
step  on  it.  It  is  as  safe  as  a  turnip. 

And  the  only  people  who  would  be  en- 
dangered would  be  those  who  are  walking 
where  they  don't  belong. 

Oh,  I  admit  that  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  regrettable  accidents.  Nothing  is 
fool  proof.  A  few  children,  pets.  Inebriated 
neighbors  and  dellverymen  might  be  lost. 

But  probably  no  more  than  are  killed  each 
year  by  handguns.  And  no  clear  thinking, 
decent  American  would  deprive  his  fellows 
of  their  rights  because  a  few  children,  police- 
men, store  keepers  and  others  are  shot  each 
day  by  legalized,  $8  pistols. 

Remember,  no  President,  or  even  a  candi- 
date for  President,  has  ever  been  assassi- 
nated with  a  land  mine. 

So  I  urge  all  of  you  who  are  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  the  elderly,  the  deep 
sleepers,  the  near  sighted,  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing, to  write  to  your  congressman,  senator, 
coroner,  postmaster,  alderman,  precinct  cap- 
tain, the  President,  vice  president,  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  your  religious 
leaders,  union  leaders,  newspapers,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assn.,  and  Howard  Miller. 

Urge  them  to  support  much-needed  legis- 
lation that  would  make  the  ownership  of 
land  mines  legal. 

Then  we  will  see  If  anybody  messes  with  my 
neighbor's  car  radio. 


LESSON  OF  CHINA 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Green  Bay 
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Press-Gazette  dealing  with  Barbara 
Tuchmann's  excellent  book  "Stilwell 
and  the  American  Experience  in  China," 
and  the  lessons  our  China  experience 
may  provide  with  regard  to  Vietnam. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Lesson  of  China* 

In  her  magnificent  book,  "Stilwell  and 
the  American  Experience  In  China,"  Bar- 
bara Tuchmann  probably  cannot  help  but 
read  into  the  discouraging  history  the  simi- 
larity to  the  American  role  In  Vietnam.  The 
really  uncomfortable  fact  is  not  that  the 
United  States  should  make  such  a  serious 
mistake  once  but  that  it  should  almost  copy 
it  in  Vietnam. 

Whatever  the  Chinese  desperation  at  the 
ruthless  Japanese  invasion,  the  Nationalist 
government  was  never  able  to  organize  a 
defense  much  less  mount  an  offensive.  Mrs. 
Tuchmann  blames  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
hierarchy.  But  whatever  the  merits  or  draw- 
backs of  Gen.  Joseph  Stilwell 's  policies  and 
those  of  the  flamboyant  Gen.  Clare  Chen- 
nault  In  how  the  war  In  China  should  be 
fought,  it  became  obvious  that  eventually 
Chiang  became  assured  that  the  Americans 
would  eventually  defeat  the  Japanese  so  that 
bis  primary  concern  was  his  own  retention 
of  power  particularly  against  the  forces  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  Chiang's  great  concern  as  the 
war  neared  an  end  was  to  keep  complete 
control  of  the  Chinese  army  while  at  the 
same  time  not  losing  massive  American  for- 
eign aid. 

Stilwell  was  recalled  at  Chiang's  insist- 
ence. The  men  never  did  get  along,  and  part 
of  the  trouble  may  have  been  a  personality 
clash  as  the  United  States  explained  at  the 
time  of  the  recall.  But  in  the  light  of  future 
events  It  seems  obviovis  that  the  Nationalists 
had  long  ago  lost  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  Communists  indeed  were 
"better  men  physically,  better  fed,  better 
clothed  .  .  .  with  better  morale  than  the  Na- 
tionalist troops"  as  Gen.  Frank  Dom,  a  one- 
time aide  to  Stilwell,  later  testified. 

But  for  domestic  political  reasons,  as  well 
as  because  of  concern  of  the  effect  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  United  States  could 
not  publicly  concede  the  truth.  The  Chinese 
Nationalists  had  been  portrayed  to  the 
American  public  much  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  been — Inherently  of  a  demo- 
cratic nature,  flghtlng  covtrageously  for  their 
dignity  and  freedom  against  great  odds.  Ob- 
viously, the  Chinese  Nationalists  could  no 
more  be  abandoned  to  the  truth  In  1944 
than  the  South  Vietnamese  could  be  in  1972. 
"We  must  not  indefinitely  underwrite  a 
politically  bankrupt  regime"  warned  John 
Stewart  Service,  later  to  be  condemned  for 
his  realism  toward  Asian  affairs. 

Mrs.  Tuchmann  writes,  "the  option  to  end 
support  of  China  was  almost  taken  .  .  .  but 
the  United  States  could  not  afford  to  do  it." 
President  Roosevelt  believed  in  sovereignty 
for  allied  governments  but  It  could  not  really 
be  achieved  any  more  than  It  has  in  South 
Vietnam.  "The  United  States  too  was  con- 
cerned with  face  saving,"  she  writes.  So  Stil- 
well came  home.  "The  recall  was  the  Inevita- 
ble outcome  of  the  assumption,  growing  out 
of  China's  dependence  and  passivity,  that  an 
American  solution  could  be  Imposed  on 
China,"  Mrs.  Tuchmann  writes. 

Mrs.  Tuchmann  concludes  that  "the 
American  effort  to  sustain  the  status  quo 
could  not  supply  an  outworn  government 
with  strength  and  stability  or  popular  sup- 
port. It  could  not  hold  up  a  husk  nor  long 
delay  the  cyclical  passing  of  the  mandate  of 
heaven.  In  the  end,  China  went  her  own 
way  as  If  the  Americans  had  never  come." 

It  won't  be  quite  that  way  In  Vietnam. 
There  are  millions  of  the  dead  and  the  ref- 
ugees in  that  torn  country  who  will  not 
be  exactly  the  same  again.  But  the  end 
political  result  still  could  be  the  same. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1972,  Angela  Davis  was  acquitted  by  an 
all-white  jury  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Follow- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  jury's  ver- 
dict, Miss  Davis  stressed  that  she  held 
no  greater  confidence  in  this  country's 
judicial  system  than  before,  but  that — 

The  people  who  sat  as  Jurors  [were]  not 
part  of  the  Judicial  system,  but  of  the  people. 

The  breach  between  our  Government 
and  the  people  it  purports  to  govern  htts 
become  increasingly  evident  in  recent 
political  trials.  Prom  the  Chicago  7 
through  the  Catonsville  9  to  Angela 
Davis,  a  pattern  has  developed.  On  the 
flimsiest  charges,  the  Government  has 
brought  people  to  trial  who  happen  to 
disagree  with  the  official  interpretation 
of  events.  In  each  case,  the  victims  of 
these  witch  hunts  have  been  vindicated 
by  the  American  people,  represented  by 
those  In  the  Jury  box.  In  each  case,  the 
defendants  have  been  acquitted  because 
of  insufficient  evidence,  a  fact  which, 
alone,  should  cause  us  to  wonder. 

Angela  Davis  was  a  perfect  target  for 
official  castigation.  A  Communist,  a  black 
American,  a  woman — she  failed  to  fit  Into 
any  of  the  slots  which  society  had  carved 
out  for  her.  She  has  always  been  an  intel- 
ligent and  fiercely  Independent  young 
woman  who  carries  with  her  the  his- 
torical baggage  that  all  black  Americans 
carry — a  memory  of  slavery,  repression, 
and  rejection.  Most  white  Americans 
have  refused  to  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  like  to  have  this  particu- 
lar memory.  The  San  Jose  jury  took  that 
trouble,  and  they  are  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  the  results  of  their  painstak- 
ing efforts. 

On  May  24,  1972,  a  column  by  Roger 
Wilkins  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  His  article  was  called  "Children  of 
Slavery:  Parents  and  Black  Liberation." 
Roger  Wilkins  articulated,  for  readers  of 
the  Post,  the  meaning  of  Angela  Davis' 
personal  struggle  in  terms  of  her  sym- 
bolic battle  in  behalf  of  all  black  Ameri- 
cans. On  the  same  page,  the  Post  carried 
one  of  Miss  Davis'  letters  to  George  Jack- 
son. This  letter  is  a  beautiful  and  suc- 
cinct pronouncement  upon  what  life  is 
like  for  a  black  woman  In  this  coimtry. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  try  to  imderstand,  as  the 
San  Jose  Jury  did,  what  people  like 
Angela  Davis  are  all  about.  I,  therefore, 
include  Roger  Wilkins'  column  and  Miss 
Davis'  poetic  letter  below: 
CHiLDBXif  or  Slavest:   Parents  and  Black 

LnXRATION 

(By  Roger  WUklns) 
The  flrrt  "love  letter"  from  Angela  Davis  to 
Oeorge  Jackson  Introduced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion at  Miss  Davis'  trial  In  California  for 
murder  offers  an  extraordinary  gllmpoe  Into 
the  mind  of  a  young  black  woman  as  she 
struggles  with  one  of  the  stUl  live  and  an- 
gulehlng  legacies  of  slavery.  During  the  late 
sixties,  when  young  angry  black  riietoriclaiu 
lashed  America  because  of  thne  bundled 
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years  of  oppression  and  recited  the  whole 
litany  of  slavery,  the  standard  white  re- 
sponse was.  "What  has  this  generation — 
white  or  black — to  do  with  that  period  of 
our  distant  history?"  But  In  writing  to  the 
man  she  loved,  as  a  black  woman  caught  up 
In  the  struggle  for  black  liberation,  Angela 
Davis  had  stlU  to  be  deeply  Involved  In  the 
slow  black  psychic  climb  up  out  of  the  sllme 
and  ooze  of  slavery.  In  this  letter,  excerpts 
from  which  appear  elsewhere  on  this  page, 
her  issue  Is  whether  the  survival  techniques 
and  the  perceptions  of  black  needs  devel- 
oped prior  to  1866  and  persisting  even  now 
are  suited  to  the  needs  and  demands  of 
black  society. 

The  problem  Miss  Davis  confronts  runs  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  defense  mecha- 
nisms blacks  developed  for  swvlval  during 
the  brutal  and  violent  days  when  they  were 
chattel  straight  into  the  gtist  and  spirits 
of  today's  black  parents  struggling  with  the 
excruciating  problems  of  raising  their  chil- 
dren in  a  stUl  racist  America — an  America 
that  seems  to  think  it  has  done  enough  about 
the  racial  problem  and  is  both  weary  of  the 
issue  and  hoetile  even  toward  such  minor 
innovations  as  busing  and  scatter  site  hous- 
ing. She  knows  the  parents  will  be  tempted 
to  be  "overly  protective"  by  dlssiiadlng  their 
children  from  accepting  the  "burden  of  fight- 
ing this  war  which  has  been  declared  on  us," 
on  the  one  hand  whUe  seeing  the  need  to 
band  the  sons  of  the  race  a  "flaming  sword" 
on  the  other. 

During  slavery,  both  black  men  and  black 
women  performed  as  beasts  of  burden  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  but  in  a  very  substantial 
measure,  that  was  the  man's  sole  function. 
In  order  to  tiu^  men  into  beasts,  it  was  im- 
perative for  the  society  to  keep  them  docile. 
Male  slaves  cotild  be  murdered,  punished 
brutally,  sold  down  the  river  away  from  fam- 
ily and  friends  and  have  their  faces  pressed 
into  the  mud  in  hundreds  of  other  more 
subtle  ways  imtll  manhood  was  little  more 
than  a  scream  of  anguish  that  died  in  the 
throat  before  it  was  heard. 

Women  seemed  less  threatening  and  were 
thus  often  given  positions  of  trust  at  the 
mouths  of  white  babies,  and  in  the  kitchens 
of  the  great  houses  or  of  sexual  servitude,  to 
master,  master's  son,  overseer  or  visiting  flre- 
man.  The  women  did  what  they  had  to  do  for 
their  own  survival  and  to  protect  children, 
husbands  and  friends.  They  saw  clearly  the 
perils  in  store  for  the  black  man-child  and. 
over  generations  and  centuries,  they  devised 
ways  to  raise  their  bo3?s  to  survive  in  the 
world  they  knew:  "Keep  your  nose  clean, 
hang  back,  work  hard,  succeed,  escape,  be- 
come 'non-nigger'." 

After  slavery,  little  changed  in  those  pat- 
terns.  The  black  male  was  still  systematically 
degraded.  Women  could  get  Jobs  because  peo- 
ple needed  domestics  and  the  American  fan- 
tasy grew  enough  to  Include  a  black  woman 
teacher,  nurse  or  social  worker,  but  could  not 
encompass  a  black  male  supervisor  or  execu- 
tive. Meanwhile,  up  through  the  black  revolu- 
tion of  the  sixties,  black  mothers  kept  teach- 
ing the  same  old  survival  course  to  their 
children.  They  did  so,  partially  because  their 
own  paths  to  progress  were  blocked  and  so 
they  poured  all  of  their  hopes  and  all  of  their 
ambitions  into  their  children,  and  partially 
because  they  wanted  to  save  the  children 
from  both  named  and  unknown  perils. 

Then  came  the  revolution  of  blackness  dur- 
ing the  late  60s  and  the  rise  of  black  male 
consciousness.  Cultlsts  and  others,  raging  at 
an  abimdance  of  injustices — many  real,  some 
Imagined — began  firing  at  any  moving  target. 
Black  women  loomed  large  In  many  sights; 
they  were  told  "you  have  criished  our  man- 
hood and  bled  us  of  our  blackness.  We  are 
men  now  and  are  prepared  to  take  care  of 
btislneea  while  your  role  is  to  keep  quiet, 
succor  and  love,  while  I  fight  and  define  my 
blackness." 
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This  is  where  Miss  Davis  parts  company 
with  much  of  the  new  black  thought.  She 
clearly  understands  the  parental  instinct  to 
protect  the  cub,  but  she  knows  that  the  old 
survival  patterns  no  longer  work,  for  even 
when  they  do  "work",  they  often  produce  In- 
dlvlduallstlc,  white-like  people,  alienated 
from  the  black  experience,  people  who  stand 
alone,  above  and  aside,  identifying  with  little 
of  the  pain  and  soaring  with  none  of  the  Joy 
of  engagement  and  occasional  victory.  The 
struggle,  as  she  says,  must  now  be  collective. 
Renewed  white  resistance  coupled  with  the 
still  abysmal  clrcvunstancea  of  the  lives  of  at 
least  half  of  black  America  requires  a  strategy 
of  more  ingenious  and  diversified  black  ini- 
tiatives springing  from  both  the  talents  and 
needs  of  a  more  unified  black  community 
than  has  ever  previously  existed. 

Whether  Miss  Davis  was  speaking  meta- 
phorically when  she  talked  about  squeezing 
rather  than  Jerking  the  trigger  and  rejoicing 
over  the  running  blood  of  a  policeman  is 
something  a  Jury  in  Ban  Joee  will  soon  begin 
to  ponder.  But  no  one  who  walks  the  streets 
of  the  poorest  black  communities  in  this 
country  can  doubt  that  desperate  struggles, 
the  contours  of  which  are  yet  unknown,  lie 
ahead.  Eyes  in  black  spirits  see  what  white 
blindness  and  Indifference  fall  to  perceive: 
alleys  where  children  play  amldsts  rubble 
and  wine-soaked  bodies,  tenaments  where 
families  sleep  eight  to  a  room,  grammar 
schools  where  heroin  pushers  peddle  their 
wares  to  ten  year  olds  and  empty  shells 
lurching  along  streets  where  men  should 
walk.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  the  rage 
such  sights  engender  in  the  core  of  every 
black  with  a  living  spirit,  whether  or  not 
that  age  is  articulated  as  openly  as  Miss 
Davis  does  in  her  letter. 

Nor  can  he  believe  that  there  Is  an  asset 
anywhere  more  precious  to  the  future  of 
black  America  than  her  children.  Each 
mother  will  struggle  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  pain  that  lies  ahead  for  her  child.  Her 
instinctive  desire  to  erect  an  iron  protective 
mechanism  around  his  spirit  will  do  fierce 
battle  with  her  knowledge  that  the  black 
community  needs  him  to  live  his  life  at  full 
throttle  and  great  risk  while  pouring  his 
main  force  into  the  struggle  for  black  libera- 
tion. If  the  parents  choice  is  the  latter.  Miss 
Davis  is  right.  That  race  of  giants  won't  be 
developed  by  strong  men  and  crippled  moth- 
ers. Rather,  it  will  arise  from  families 
headed  by  two  whole  human  beings  who  set 
examples  by  being  fully  engaged  In  the 
most  serious  business  of  America,  and  who 
have  the  full  courage  to  grow  and  to  launch 
the  child  in  the  hope  that  none  of  them— 
whether  parent  or  child — will  flinch  in  the 
face  of  the  awesome  challenges  that  are 
siun  to  come. 

Letter  to  Oeorge  Jackson — Angela  Davis: 
Struggle,  SmviVAL 

It  is  already  Impossible  to  begin  at  the 
beginning.  If  I  start  by  dropping  the  mask 
and  say  in  all  natiuralnesa:  I  have  come  to 
love  you  very  deeply,  I  coimt  on  you  to  be- 
lieve me,  Oeorge.  I  have  used  these  words 
very  seldom  in  my  26  years — because  I  could 
not  have  meant  them  very  often.  Believe  me. 
It  happened  so  abruptly,  so  spontaneously.  I 
was  not  seeking  to  love  when  I  walked  into 
a  Salinas  courtroom  on  Friday.  May  8,  1970. 
And  so  it  is  difficult  to  articulate  It  further. 
But  one  thing  remains  to  be  said — my  feel- 
ings dictate  neither  Ulusionary  hopes  nor 
Intolerable  despair.  My  love — yotu:  love,  rein- 
forces my  fighting  instincts,  it  tells  me  to  go 
to  war  .  .  . 

Concerning  black  women:  I  am  convinced 
that  the  solution  is  not  to  persuade  the 
black  woman  to  relax  her  reins  on  the  black 
male,  (but  to  translate)  the  "be  a  good  boy" 
syndrome  into  a  "take  the  sword  in  hand" 
attitude  ...  to  take  otir  first  step  towards 
freedom,  we,  too,  must  pick  up  the  sword. 
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Only  a  fighting  woman  can  guide  her  son  In 
the  warrior  direction.  Only  when  our  lives — 
our  total  lives — become  inseparable  from 
struggle  can  we,  black  women,  do  what  we 
have  to  do  for  o\a  sons  and  daughters  .  .  . 

My  mother  was  overly  protaotlve  of  her 
sons  and  daughters.  I  could  never  forgive 
her  for  forcing  my  bothers  (ua,  too)  to  take 
dancing  lessons.  George,  we  must  dig  into 
all  the  muck  and  get  at  the  roots  of  our 
problems  .  .  .  When  we  are  overly  protactlve, 
we  atteaq>t  to  dissuade  our  loved  ones  from 
accepting  the  btirden  of  fighting  tbls  war 
which  has  been  declared  on  us,  we  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  counter  revolutionary.  You'd  be 
surprised  how  many  brothers  would  say  this. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  oiight  to  blot  our 
natural  instincts  for  survival.  Why,  why.  is 
our  condition  so  wrought  with  contradic- 
tions? We,  who  have  been  coerced  Into  per- 
forming the  most  degrading  kinds  of  labor — 
a  sex  machine  for  the  white  slave  master. 
Rather  than  helpleesly  watch  her  children 
die  a  slow  death  of  starvation,  my  grand- 
mother submitted  to  the  white  master,  my 
father's  accursed  father  .  .  . 

To  choose  between  varioua  paths  of  sur- 
vival means  the  objective  availability  of  al- 
ternatives. I  hope  you  don't  take  this  as  an 
i^ologetlc  stance.  I'm  only  trying  to  under- 
stand the  forces  that  have  led  us,  black 
women,  to  where  we  are  now.  Why  did  your 
mother  offer  you  reprimands  instead  of  the 
flaming  sword?  Which  is  equivalent  to  posing 
the  same  question  about  every  other  black 
woman — and  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
sons,  but  the  daughters  too  (tbls  is  really 
crucial.  In  Cuba  last  summer,  I  saw  some 
very  beautiful  Vietnamese  warriors  ...  all 
female  ...  I  saw  women  patroling  the 
streets  with  rifles  on  their  backs — defending 
the  revolution.  But  also,  young  companeras 
educating  their  husbands,  and  lovers — de- 
mythologlzing  machismo.  After  all,  if  women 
can  fight,  manage  factories,  then  men  ought 
to  be  able  to  help  with  the  house,  children. 

But  returning  to  the  question — ^we  have 
learned  from  our  revolutionary  ancestors 
that  no  individual  act  or  response  can  seize 
the  scepter  of  the  enemy.  The  slave  lashes 
out  against  his  Inunedlate  master,  subdues 
him,  escapes,  but  he  has  done  nothing  more 
than  take  the  first  step  in  the  long  spiral  ui>- 
wards  towards  liberation.  And  often  that  in- 
dlvidxial  escape  is  an  evasion  of  the  real 
problem.  It  Is  only  when  all  the  slaves  are 
aroused  from  their  slumber,  articulate  their 
goals,  choose  their  leaders,  make  an  unwav- 
ering commitment  to  destroy  every  single 
obstacle  which  mi^t  prevent  them  from 
transcribing  their  visions  of  a  new  world,  a 
new  man  onto  the  soil  of  the  earth,  into  the 
fiesh  and  blood  of  men. 

Even  dreams  are  often  prohibited  or  are 
allowed  to  surface  only  in  the  most  dis- 
guised and  sublimated  form — the  desire  to 
be  white,  the  monstroiu  perverted  aspira- 
tions of  a  so-called  black  bourgeoisie,  cre- 
ated to  pacify  the  masses.  And  then  there  Is 
the  unnatural  system-oriented  desires  of  a 
black  woman  who  is  relating  to  the  survival 
of  her  children.  .  .  . 

The  point  is— given  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  absence  of  collective  struggle,  the 
objective  survival  alternatives  are  sparse: 
ambitious  of  bourgeois  gluttony  or — like  you 
said — unconscious  crime.  One  path  goes  in 
thru  the  front  door,  the  other  sneaks  in  thru 
the  back  and  is  far  more  dangerous  and 
seemingly  far  less  likely  to  reach  its 
destination . . . 

A  mother  caimot  help  but  cry  out  for  the 
survival  of  her  own  fiesh  and  blood.  We 
have  been  forbidden  to  reach  out  for  the 
truth  about  survival — that  is  a  collective  en- 
terprise and  must  be  offensive,  rather  than 
defensive  .  . . 

Frustrations,  aggressions  cannot  be  re- 
pressed indefinitely  .  .  .  For  the  black  fe- 
male, the  solution  is  not  to  beccmie  less  ag- 
gressive, not  to  lay  down  the  gun,  but  to 
learn  how  to  set  the  sights  correctly,  aim 
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accurately,  squeeze  rather  than  Jerk,  and 
not  be  overcome  by  the  damage.  We  have  to 
learn  how  to  rejoice  when  pig's  blood  is 
spilled.  But  all  this  presupposes  that  the 
black  male  will  have  purged  himself  of  the 
myth  that  his  mother,  his  woman,  must  be 
subdued  before — he — can  wage  war  on  the 
enemy.  Liberation  is  a  dialectical  movement 
— ^the  black  woman  can  liberate  herself  from 
all  the  muck — and  it  works  the  other  way 
around  and  this  is — only — the  beginning  .  .  . 
Women's  liberation  in  the  revolution  is  in- 
separable from  the  liberation  of  the 
male  . . . 

Jon  and  I  have  made  a  truce.  As  long  as  I 
try  to  combat  my  tendencies  to  remind  him 
of  bis  youth,  he  will  try  to  combat  his  male 
chauvinism.  Don't  come  down  on  me  before 
you  imderstand — I  never  said  Jon  was  too 
young  for  anything,  I  Just  mentioned  how 
incredible  it  is  that  in  spite  of  a  Catholic 
school,  Georgia,  etc.,  he  refuses  to  allow  so- 
ciety to  entrap  him  in  adolescence.  But  still, 
he  doesn't  dig  any  mention  of  age. 

The  night  after  I  saw  you  in  court,  for  the 
first  (time)  in  months,  I  dreamt  (or  at  least 
the  dream  was  significant  enough  to  work 
its  way  Into  my  consciousness) .  We  were  to- 
gether, fighting  pigs,  winning.  We  were  learn- 
ing to  know  each  other. 

I  love  you ... 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  a  good  many  who  are  express- 
ing concern  about  the  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  relating  to  dis- 
advantaged veterans.  I  think  these  per- 
sons will  be  interested  in  the  report  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  which  in- 
dicated that  large  numbers  of  so-called 
high  school  dropouts  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  veterans'  programs  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  recent  report  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  this 
subject. 

The  report  follows : 

Education  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Veterans 

Where  are  the  high  school  drop-outs  who 
are  now  Vietnam  Era  veterans? 

During  April,  about  21,000  were  com- 
pleting high  school  under  the  OI  Bill,  and 
swelling  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  five  year  old  Veterans  Admin- 
istration program  that  pays  them  monthly 
allowances  while  attending  schools  below  the 
college  level. 

For  those  veterans  this  means  enrollment 
in  remedial  or  refresher  courses  to  enable 
them  to  earn  elementary  or  high  school 
diplomas  or  otherwise  qualify  for  higher 
education.  This  "catch-up'tralning  is  not 
charged  against  eligibility.  Thus  these  vet- 
erans are  able  to  save  their  full  entitlement 
for  higher  education  later  on. 

Veterans  who  are  having  trouble  with  their 
studies  may  receive  speclea  tutorial  help 
which  VA  will  pay  for. 

So  far.  about  66,000  educationally  dls- 
advantated  veterans  have  taken  advantage  of 
"catch-up"  schooling  or  training  since  It 
became  available  in  1967. 

However,  VA  pointed  out  that  this  figure 
does  not  include  all  assistance  provided.  For 
example,  many  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  elect  to  enter  on-Job  training  pro- 
grams or  attend  vocational  and  trade  schools. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1972 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  are  all  hopeful  that  the  re- 
cent summit  meeting  in  Moscow  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  disarmament 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  lasting  peace. 

In  this  connection,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  recent  newsle'ter  Capitol  Com- 
ments, because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  Important  subject : 
Untted     STATBS-Sovnrr     Arms     LntxiATioN 

Agreement   M*'''g«  a   Beginnino  in  Dis- 
armament 

Now  that  President  Nixon  has  returned 
from  the  Summit  Conference  in  Moscow  and 
delivered  his  report  to  the  Congress  in  Joint 
session,  it  is  appropriate  and  timely  to  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  the  highly  publicized 
events  in  Moscow. 

In  the  first  place — as  the  President  empha- 
sized in  his  address  before  Congress — ^the  ac- 
cords signed  with  respect  to  nuclear  disarm- 
ament are  only  a  beginning.  Further  Stra< 
tegic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  (SALT)  are  ex- 
pected, aimed,  among  other  things,  at  scal- 
ing down  the  numerical  limitations  placed 
on  various  nuclear  weapons  by  the  initial 
agreement.  Certainly  we  are  all  hopeful  that 
further  negotiations  can  proceed  and  that 
there  can  be  further  progress  in  reduction  in 
costs  and  military  weapons  production. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  limitations  of  antibal- 
listlc  missiles  Includes  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  are  lim- 
ited to  those  under  construction  or  deployed. 
The  effect  of  this  agreement  la  to  limit 
ICBMs  which  Russia  can  have  to  1618  in 
number,  compared  to  1064  for  the  United 
States.  Officials  explained  that  Russia  was 
provided  with  an  edge  in  missiles  in  the 
agreement  because  the  United  States  has 
multiple  warhead  missiles — a  single  missile 
with  a  number  of  wartieads  that  can  be  di- 
rected at  different  targets — while  Russia  has 
not  applied  multiple  warheads  to  its  missiles. 
In  terms  of  warheads  the  United  States  has 
an  estimated  5,700.  while  Russia  has  2.500. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  under  the 
agreement  are  permitted  200  each  of  anti- 
ballistic  Interceptor  missiles — defensive  mis- 
siles to  knock  out  inooming  ICBM's. 

Construction  of  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  will  be  frozen  at  current  levels. 

The  President  emphasized  that  "the  pres- 
ent and  planned  strategic  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  without  question  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  security  and  the 
protection  of  our  vital  interests." 

Other  agreements  signed  by  officials  of  the 
two  nations  provided  for  Jomt  ^ace  explor- 
ation, for  Joint  health  and  disease  research, 
arrangements  for  committees  to  discuss  en- 
vironmental problems,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical cooperation,  and  trade:  and  a  signal 
system  to  avoid  military  confrontations  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  overall  significance  of  the  agreements 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  both  appear  to  be  work- 
ing together  for  some  stability  and  security 
in  the  world. 

In  the  Congress  there  are  reports  that 
strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  reduce  military 
expenditures  because  of  the  cutbacks  and 
the  freeze  on  the  nuclear  arsenal. 
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There  are  Indications  that  the  military 
weapons  appropriations  bill  will  be  delayed 
pending  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the 
agreement  on  military  requirements.  There 
exists  some  sentiment  in  the  Congress  that 
substantial  cuts  and  reductions  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  can  and  should  now  be  made. 

Certainly  we  must  keep  our  guard  up  and 
our  defenses  strong.  There  have  been  other 
agreements  with  Russia  that  amounted  to 
little  more  than  scraps  of  paper.  But  we  are 
all  hopeful  that  the  President's  efforts  will 
be  successful  in  reducing  world  tensions 
and  increasing  the  chances  for  lasting  world 
peace.  Eternal  vigilance  must  be  our  watch- 
word. 


HORTON  PRAISES  CAL  STEWART 
AND  PAIRPORT'S  STEWART  FIRE 
STATION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NKW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  our  Nation  is  troubled  by 
problems  which  could  affect  our  future 
deeply,  it  is  essential  that  we  recognize 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  good  that  is  in 
America.  On  Sunday,  May  21, 1972, 1  saw 
some  of  the  good  that  is  America,  and  I 
gained  an  even  greater  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

On  that  day,  I  attended  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Stewart  Fire  Station  in 
the  village  of  Pairport,  N.Y.  Operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Pairport  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  this  new  facility 
was  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  volun- 
teer fireman,  Clair  "Cal"  Stewart. 

No  simple  phrase  such  as  "one  of  the 
volunteer  firemen"  is  an  adequate  way 
to  describe  Cal  Stewart,  a  volunteer  fire- 
man since  1926  and  chief  of  the  Pairport 
Pire  Department  for  24  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  nearly  every  firefight- 
ing  organization  in  the  area,  and  ha* 
served  as  an  officer  of  many  of  them. 

The  dedication  of  the  fire  station  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  the  community  to  pay  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  Cal  Stewart.  His  com- 
munity and  his  fellow  firemen  have  paid 
him  their  highest  tribute  in  naming  their 
new  fire  station  after  him. 

Cal,  presently  serving  as  the  Monroe 
Coimty  fire  coordinator,  shared  the 
speaker's  platform  with  many  of  the 
community's  leaders.  John  J.  Kenney, 
a  fireman  and  long-time  friend  of  the 
guest  of  honor  was  master  of  ceremonies 
and  introduced  the  following  speakers: 
Peter  J.  McDonough.  Fairport's  mayor; 
Lake  B.  Edwards,  supervisor  of  the  town 
of  Perinton;  Thomas  Laverne,  New  York 
State  Senator;  and  myself. 

Also  on  the  platform  to  pay  honor  to 
Cal  Stewart  were:  Ivan  Masclee,  chief  of 
the  Pairport  Fire  Department;  W.  Rob- 
ert Brown,  first  assistant  chief;  Gerald 
Doser,  second  assistant  chie',  Mrs.  W. 
Robert  Brown  "Aileen,"  president  of  the 
ladies  auxiliary,  who  presented  a  por- 
trait of  Cal  to  be  displayed  on  the  walls 
of  the  new  station;  Carlton  E.  De Wolff 
and  Peter  P.  Romeo  of  Dewolff  Asso- 
ciates, architects  of  the  new  station;  and 
the    Reverend    Robert    J.    Winterkom, 
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chaplain  of  the  Monroe  County  Volun- 
teer Fireman's  Association. 

The  cochairmen  of  the  ceremony  were 
Ronald  Jensen  and  Donald  Fox.  The 
building  committee  was  staffed  by  Bur- 
ton A.  Ross,  chairman;  Ronald  Jensen, 
and  Gary  Lewis. 

During  the  ceremony,  an  American 
flag  was  given  to  the  fire  department  by 
Mrs.  Robert  "Bonnie"  Wiedrich,  whose 
first  husband  Jeffrey  D.  Schumacher, 
Sr.,  lost  his  life  in  action  in  Vietnam  in 
the  spring  of  1971.  The  flag  was  one  of 
the  two  given  to  Bonnie,  daughter  of 
Burton  Ross,  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  the  time  of  the  funeral.  The 
other  flag  is  being  saved  for  Jeffrey  D. 
Schumacher,  Jr.,  to  be  presented  to  him 
when  he  is  older. 

The  flag  was  accepted  by  Wallace  D. 
Kennelly,  president  of  the  Pairport  Fire 
Department  while  the  visiting  PIttsford 
Fire  Department  Band,  directed  by  Au- 
gust D'Aurizio,  played  the  National  An- 
them. 

Stewart  Station  was  named  in  honor 
of  Cal  Stewart,  a  man  who  typifies  the 
best  of  what  we  look  for  in  an  American. 
He  has  contributed  his  time,  energy,  and 
talent  to  the  community  for  almost  50 
years  in  various  responsibilities  in  the 
fire  department.  He  is  an  individual 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  get  involved  for 
the  betterment  of  his  community  and 
man  to  be  emulated  by  all  of  us. 

Having  been  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Stew- 
art Fire  Station,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
spirit  of  community  action  and  self- 
reliance— all  attributes  that  helped  to 
mold  our  great  Nation — are  alive  and 
weU  In  the  village  of  Pairport,  N.Y.,  and 
indeed  in  many  communities  like  it 
across  the  country. 

I  commend  all  who  made  this  new 
fire  station  possible,  and  especially  Cal 
Stewart.  On  behalf  of  the  community 
which  he  has  served  so  diligently.  I  thank 
him. 


June  5,  1972 


THE  BANDSTAND  OP  LIFE:  RANNY 
WEEKS  RETIRES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

op  MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  unusual  man  is  closing  out 
an  imusual  career  next  month  and  some 
of  his  many  friends  are  planning  to  pay 
him  formal  tribute. 

The  man  is  Ranny  Weeks. 

The  career  has  ranged  from  leading  a 
popular  dance  band  through  two  wars  in 
the  Navy  to  the  post  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
Aliunni  Association.  He  acquired  an  army 
of  friends  along  the  way  and  now  they 
are  going  to  repay  his  friendship. 

Emanuel  Goldberg  has  written  a  fine 
colimin  about  Ranny  Weeks  and  his 
testimonial  in  the  Jewish  Times  of  Bos- 
ton which  I  herewith  submit. 

The  Bandstand  op  Life:  Rannt  Weeks 

Retires 

(By  Emanuel  Goldberg) 

The  human  equation  is  an  enigmatic  aa 
any  of  the  crazy  concerns  that  engulf  man- 


kind and  it  is  rare  these  days  to  find  a  con- 
stant, fathomable  person  who  does  not  defy 
accurate  description:  one  of  complete  in- 
tegrity, complete  devotion  to  country,  and 
complete  confidence  in  the  future. 

Such  a  guy  is  Ranny  Weeks,  who  In  June 
will  step  down  from  an  academic  band- 
stand— having  already  done  so  In  musical 
circles  many  years  ago — and  retire  with  his 
wife.  Stubby,  to  Cape  Cod. 

Only  his  friends  won't  let  him  bow  out 
quietly.  They  want  him  to  mount  the  po- 
dium again,  at  least  for  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, June  26  when  hundreds  of  Ranny's  ad- 
mirers will  gather  for  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  his  honor  at  Sidney  Hill  Country  Club. 
His  friends  include  the  noted,  like  co-chair- 
men Rudy  Vallee,  Arthur  Fiedler,  David  Mc- 
Cord  and  Dr.  Shields  Warren,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  so-called  "little  people"  who  adore 
Ranny  and  for  whom  be  has  always  had  a 
warm  greeting  and  genuine  concern. 

This  writer  has  personally  known  Ranny 
Weeks  and  his  family  for  many  years,  been 
close  to  him,  and  gratefully  enriched.  The 
difficult  thing  for  me  to  swallow  is  that 
Ranny  is  "retiring,"  for  the  tall,  handsome, 
ramrod-straight  executive  director  of  the 
Boston  University  Law  School  Alumni  As- 
sociation defies  the  ordinary  mortal's  ero- 
sion. His  career  and  friendships  teem  with 
human  interest,  been  diversified  and  never 
devious. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  "celebrity  years' 
when  Ranny  led  a  famous  orchestra,  a  role 
which  reaped  him  as  much  Income  in  a  single 
week  as  most  men  then  made  in  a  year — in- 
come long  gone  but  never,  even  at  the  titil- 
lating time,  capable  of  turning  his  head.  The 
baton,  appearance  and  personality  took  him 
to  HoUywood  for  a  few  movies  (some  of  which 
he  occasionally  must  stomach  when  they  re- 
turn via  TV  on  the  late-late  shows).  Ranny 
once  confided  that  gossip  columnists,  prodded 
by  Hollywood  publicists,  even  tried  to  link 
him  romantically  with  Dorothy  Lamour — a 
family  Joke  since  Ranny's  marriage  to  Stubby 
has  been  long  and  happy,  and  a  major  an- 
chor amidst  incredible  pressures. 

There's  also  the  Navy  side  of  Ranny  Weeks, 
a  very  important  part.  He  twice  served  as  a 
naval  officer  on  active  duty,  in  World  War 
II  and  during  the  Korean  War,  and  for  years, 
was  a  prime  mover  In  the  affairs  of  the  ac- 
tive Naval  Reserve  Information  section  in 
Boston.  There  are  few  things  he's  prouder 
of  than  his  Navy  Captaincy,  epitomizing  a 
career  that  hangs  on  a  special  memory  rack. 
Yet  nobody  should  get  the  notion  that  Ranny 
is  a  hell-bent-for-leather  militarist.  It  should 
be  observed  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Swedenborglan  Society  and  a  practising 
Christian,  whose  mystical  religion  keeps  his 
steadfast  gaze  on  the  horizon  and  beyond. 

The  two  wars  took  him  out  of  music  and 
back  to  his  alma  mater.  Boston  University, 
where  he  served  for  twelve  yeexs  as  director 
of  Alumni  Affairs.  The  Law  School  post, 
another  labour  of  love  for  Ranny,  was  as- 
sumed In  recent  years. 

Just  to  be  sure  that  June  26th  Is  not  a 
one-night-stand,  Ranny's  friends,  spear- 
headed by  Newton  businessman  Herb  Abram- 
son,  are  also  planning  a  Ranny  Weeks  Schol- 
arship Fund  at  the  B.U.  Law  School,  which 
will  assist  needy  and  deserving  students. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  since 
Ranny's  own  law  school  study  and  possible 
legal  career  were  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
lack  of  funds. 

A  local  philanthropist  once  described 
Ranny  in  these  terms:  "Ranny  always  stood 
out  above  the  crowd."  Coupled  with  this  con- 
notation of  height  in  human  dignity  Is 
Ranny's  depth  ("Inner  space"  as  he  himself 
often  referred  to  things).  He  could  always 
write  extremely  well  and  his  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  in  metropolitan  media  still  command 
respect.  I  suspect  they'll  revitalize  at  Cape 
Cod.  Ranny  comprehends  instantly,  and 
suffers  long  before  he  condemns  the  frail- 
ties of  others.  He'd  rather  blame  himself. 


June  5,  1972 


STATEMENT  OP  FINANCIAL  WORTH 
OP  CONGRESSMAN  ROMANO  L. 
MAZZOLI 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  kenttjckt 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  placing  into  the  Record  a  complete 
statement  of  my  financial  worth  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  This  statement  includes 
a  listing  of  all  assets  which  are  held  in 
my  name  individually  or  which  are  held 
jointly  with  my  wife,  as  well  as  all  assets 
which  are  held  by  my  wife  in  her  individ- 
ual name. 

I  have  also  Included  a  statement  of 
our  income,  from  all  sources,  for  calendar 
year  1971,  as  developed  from  our  income 
tax  retiun  for  that  year. 

I  intend  to  place  a  full  financial  dis- 
closure into  the  Record  for  each  year 
that  it  is  my  honor  to  serve  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  of  finances  is  as  follows : 
Statement  or  Financial  Condition 

Romano  L.  and  Helen  D.  MaazoU, 
December  31, 1971 

Cash  on  deposit: 
Lincoln  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan     Association,     account 

No.   37339 $8, 198.83 

Liberty     National     Bank     & 
Trust  Oo.,  account  No.  09- 

013390   6,067.80 

Liberty     National     Bank     ft 
Trust  Co.,  account  No.  08- 

33-81fr-7   468.68 

Liberty     National     Bank     ft 
Trust  Co.,  account  No.  08- 

33-817-6   100.00 

American  United  Life  Insur- 
ance      Oo.,       policy       No. 

1116312    68.26 

American  United  Life  Insur- 
ance      Co.,       policy       No. 

1011729    489.14 

Securities,  Stock,  and  Bonds: 
U.S.  Government  bonds,  series 

E 722.77 

Real  Property: 
Residential: 
House  (LoulsvUle) :  Assess- 
ed  value 18,860.00 

Less:  Mortgage,  Portland 
Federal  Savings  and 
Loan 12.295.08 

Bqulty  _ 6,664.97 

Commercial  or  Investment 

Household    goods    and    miscel- 
laneous        personalty         (es- 
timated)         4,500.00 

Cash  siurender  value  of  life  in- 
surance policies : 
American  United  Life  Insur- 
ance  Comp&ny,  policy  No. 

1011729   2,100.00 

American   United   Life    Insur- 
ance   Company,    policy    No. 

1116312    - 170.00 

Federal     employees     retirement 
system : 

Contribution  to  Fund 3.097.77 

Automobile: 

1965    Rambler... 625.00 

Law  office  furniture,  equipment, 

and  library 772.00 

Total  assets.. 28,894.16 
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INCOME  FOR  CALENDAR  TEAR   1971 

Income 
Interest: 

Lincoln  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan   Association $121.59 

Liberty  National  Bank  ft  Trust 

Oo 184.82 

American  United  Life  Insur- 
ance Co 19.32 

Kentucky    State    Retirement 
System 4.  69 


330.42 
Law  practice: 

Income 2,  266.  00 

Expenses 2,926.61 


(661.61) 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 
Salary-. 38,722.00 


Groee  Income 38, 390. 89 

Expenses 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 
Congressional  Expenses  Allow- 
able as  Deductions 8,732.73 

Miscellaneous  Deductions  and 
Exen^tlons 5, 452. 99 


14, 185.  72 


Total  taxable  income 24,205.17 


GREENEVILLE,  TENN.,  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND  TO  TOUR  EUROPE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S.  1972 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Greeneville  High  School  Band  and 
the  Band  Boosters  Club  of  Greeneville, 
Teiin.,  in  my  district,  will  embark  on  a 
2-week  tour  of  Europe  where  they  will 
visit  six  coimtries.  Concerts  by  the  band 
have  been  scheduled  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switzerland. 

I  consider  these  fine  yoimg  people  and 
their  sponsors  "touring  goodwill  ambas- 
sadors," and  I  know  they  will  do  an  out- 
standing Job  wherever  they  go. 

Greeneville  has  a  population  of  15,000 
and  is  located  in  beautiful  east  Tennes- 
see. In  the  many  years  of  growth  and 
development  of  this  thriving  and  pro- 
gressive city,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  to  come  out  of  Greeneville  was 
Andrew  Johnson,  17th  President  of  the 
United  States.  Last  month's  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  recognized  Andrew 
Johnson  and  cited  Greeneville  as  being  a 
unique,  historical  storehouse  of  the  won- 
ders of  our  heritage. 

The  article  states: 

Andrew  Johnson's  association  with  Greene- 
ville Is  today  memorialized  in  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site,  a  tourist 
complex  which  Includes  a  museum,  a  taUor 
shop  which  he  operated  during  his  early 
manhood,  the  homestead  which  Includes  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  from  1861  untU  1875, 
and  the  cemetery  on  Monument  Hill  where 
he  was  buried. 

The  people  of  Greeneville  and  east 
Tennessee  take  great  pride  in  the  signlf- 
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icance  of  the  past;  however,  this  same 
citizenry  glow  with  a  feeling  of  delight 
at  the  present.  They  are  especially  proud 
of  the  Greeneville  High  School  Band  and 
the  Band  Boosters  Club  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  a  dream  come  true. 

The  school  is  fortunate  to  have  as  band 
director,  Mr.  Gene  Proflatt,  a  native  of 
Elizabeth  ton  in  Carter  County,  Tenn.  He 
has  served  as  director  in  Greeneville 
since  1960.  Mr.  ProfiBtt  received  his  de- 
grees at  East  Tennessee  State  University 
in  Johnson  City  and  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 

Many  honors  have  come  to  the  band 
during  Mr.  Proffltt's  directorship.  The 
band  has  appeared  locally  at  Armed 
Forces  Day,  Law  Day,  Shrine  functions, 
political  rallies,  dedication  exercises,  and 
has  marched  in  numerous  parades  and 
festivals. 

The  group  has  already  traveled  exten- 
sively both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally. It  represented  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  Tennessee  Lions  Club  in  the 
1964  Lions  International  Convention  in 
Toronto,  Canada:  it  appeared  on  national 
television  at  the  Sugar  Bowl  in  New  Or- 
leans; it  participated  in  the  Memphis 
Cotton  Carnival  in  1967  and  again  in 
1969,  and  it  has  been  runner-up  twice  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Marching 
Band  Festival. 

Much  credit  should  also  go  to  Danny 
Treadway,  assistant  band  director,  and 
Ralph  Lister,  who  is  cjirrently  serving 
as  president  of  the  Band  Boosters  Club. 
These  two  young  men  have  greatly  as- 
sisted Mr.  Proffitt  in  coordinating  ar- 
rangements for  this  trip. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  Greenville  High  School  Band  and 
the  Band  Boosters  Club.  All  181  mem- 
bers of  these  two  organizations  are  to 
be  commended  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  each  and  every  one 
of  them  well  on  this  memorable  Journey. 

The  complete  itinerary  is  as  follows: 

June  6,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Amsterdam. 

June  6,  Amsterdam. 

June  7,  Amsterdam. 

June  8,  Amsterdam  to  Dulsburg  (concert) . 

June  9,  Dulsburg  to  Bonn. 

June  10,  Bonn  to  Selgburg  (concert) . 

June  11,  Bonn/Rhine  Crulse/Budeabelm. 

June  12,  Rudeshelm  (concert — ^Blngen) . 

June  13,  Rudeshelm  to  Heidelberg. 

June  14,  Heidelberg  to  Rothenberg. 

June  15,  Rothenberg  to  Innsbruck  (con- 
cert). 

June  16,  Innsbruck  to  Lucerne. 

June  17,  Lucerne  (concert — Surcee) . 

June  18,  Lucerne  to  Paris. 

June  19,  Paris. 

June  20,  Paris  to  Brussels  to  KnoxvUle. 


CONCENTRATED    EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM  FOR  EX-OFFENDERS 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  information  about  a  program 
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which  has  been  initiated  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Correction  for 
the  North  Piedmont  Area  of  the  State 
which  Is  designed  to  assist  prisoners  who 
are  about  to  be  released  in  finding  suita- 
ble and  worthwhile  employment.  This 
program  is  called  a  "Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program  for  Ex-Offenders" 
which  provides  for  prerelease  training 
of  Inmates,  job  development  and  place- 
ment of  releasees,  and  followup  counsel- 
tog  services.  The  bustoessmen  in  this 
area  of  North  Carolina  are  backing  this 
program  and  feel  that  it  Is  working  ex- 
tremely well.  The  program,  which  was 
Initiated  \.*^rough  a  grant  from  the  Law 
Enf  orcemtrit  Assistance  Administration, 
gives  these  men  a  chance  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  and  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Gene 
M.  Carver,  project  manager  which  ex- 
plains the  project  to  detail,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  smd  commend  Mr.  Car- 
ver and  all  of  those  involved  in  this 
project  for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  in  promoting  this  fine  program: 
A  Statemznt  From  Mb.  Qxkx  M.  Casvzb, 
Project  Manager 
In  November,  1971  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Correction  Initiated  an  Innova- 
tive correctional  effort  which  was  designed 
to  facilitate  the  reintegration  of  ex-offend- 
ers who  were  returning  to  communities  In 
the  North  Piedmont  Area.  The  effort,  a  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program  for  the  Ex- 
Offender,  Is  unique,  both  In  its  focus  and  In 
Its  alms;  furthermore,  it  represents  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  traditional  method 
of  returning  an  ex-offender  to  the  commu- 
nity In  which  he  lived  prior  to  hla  Incarcera- 
tion. 

Traditionally,  an  offender  who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Department  of  Correction 
received  "fifteen  bucks  and  a  new  suit  of 
clothes" — that  Is,  If  he  had  served  a  sentence 
of  two  years  or  more.  Those  serving  sentences 
of  less  than  two  years  receive  nothing  upon 
release.  Provided  with  little  or  no  assistance 
upon  release,  v,he  ex-offender,  who  has  been 
conditioned  to  a  state  of  dependency  while 
Incarcerated,  Is  111  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
pressures  which  confront  him  on  the  "out- 
side". Needless  to  say,  the  success  rate  for 
these  releases  Is  extremely  low;  65  percent 
return  to  prison,  often  for  commltlng  an- 
other crime.  The  Concentrated  Elmployment 
Program  for  the  Ex-Offender  focuses  pri- 
marily on  this  particular  group  of  releasees. 
In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  work  as 
a  crucial  factor  In  the  ex-offender's  success- 
ful reintegration  Into  society,  the  thrust  of 
services  provided  by  the  Program  Is  directed 
toward  placing  blm  on  a  Job. 

According  to  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  In  order  to  become  a  "fully  fvmc- 
tional  adult  male,  one  prerequisite  Is  essen- 
tial: a  Job".  "In  our  society  a  person's  occu- 
pation determines  more  than  anything  else 
what  life  he  will  lead  and  how  others  will 
regard  him."  The  Commission's  findings  were 
supported  in  the  report  which  was  submitted 
by  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Prisoner 
RehabUltatlon  In  April,  1970.  The  Task  Force 
said  that  "satisfying  work  experience  for 
Institutionalized  offenders  and  the  assurance 
of  decent  Jobs  for  released  offenders  should 
be  at  the  heart  of  the  correctional  process". 
Although  employment  Is  necessary  for  the 
successful  rehabilitation  of  released  offend- 
ers, a  study  by  Oeorge  A.  Pownall  for  the 
UJ3.  Department  of  Labor  In  1969  found  that 
ex-offenders  have  more  dlfficvUty  than  other 
persons  In  obtaining  employment.  This  Is 
reflected  In  an  unemployment  rate  for  former 
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offenders  that  is  four  to  five  times  higher 
than,  that  of  the  public  generally.  In  Phila- 
delphia, for  example.  Pownall  noted  that  the 
unemployment  rate  in  1969  of  released  pris- 
oners was  16  percent,  compared  to  a  three 
percent  rate  for  males  generally  In  the  area. 
For  young  offenders — those  under  20 — the 
unemployment  figures  for  ex-offenders  may 
well  be  even  greater  today  than  they  were 
in  1969. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  even  for  ex- 
offenders  who  are  employed,  their  Income 
was  less  than  that  of  the  public  generally, 
and  the  majority  of  employed  releasees  work 
In  low  paid  unskilled  or  seml-sklUed  jobs. 
The  national  median  monthly  income,  for 
example,  in  1964  was  $465.68.  but  for  em- 
ployed released  prisoners  It  was  $266.00.  Even 
when  ex-offenders  work  In  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled Jobs  they  receive  less  pay  than  others 
who  work  In  related  Jobs.  The  national  me- 
dian for  service  workers  in  1964,  for  example, 
was  $338.75,  but  for  ex-offenders  It  was 
$267.67;  for  white  collar  workers,  the  na- 
tional median  was  $642.21,  but  for  ex-offen- 
ders it  was  $379.67. 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program 
for  the  Ex-Offender  seeks  to  correct  these 
employment  Inequities  by  providing  services 
to  offenders  and  ex-offenders  in  three  crucial 
areas:  we  prepare  the  offender  for  the  world 
of  work  while  he  Is  still  Incarcerated;  we 
help  him  find  employment  commensurate 
with  his  ability  upon  his  release;  and,  we 
lend  the  necessary  assistance  after  he  Is  re- 
leased to  ensure  that  he  retains  his  Job. 

The  pre-release  assistance  is  essentially  an 
orientation  to  the  world  of  work  which  Is  de- 
signed to  motivate  the  offender.  The  thrust 
of  staff  efforts  at  our  Motivation  Center  are 
two-fold :  we  want  to  develop  a  positive  atti- 
tude towards  work;  and,  we  want  to  expose 
the  offender  to  Job  finding  and  Job  keeping 
skills  which  will  result  in  easier  placement 
for  him  and  longer  retention  on  the  Job. 
First,  the  offender  Is  tested  to  measure  his 
Individual  potential  and  identify  areas  of  vo- 
cational Interest  and  aptitude.  After  a  thor- 
ough assessment  of  the  Individual  has  been 
made,  the  motivation  cycle  itself  begins.  In- 
cluded In  the  four-week  motivation  cycle  are 
the  development  of  skliu  which  Include  re- 
sume preparation  and  employment  Interview 
techniques.  In  addition,  the  offender  Is 
taught  good  grooming  and  good  work  habits; 
and,  how  to  take  advantage  of  training  op- 
portunities. Finally,  through  both  individual 
and  group  counseling,  the  staff  begins  the 
process  of  reaoclallzlng  the  offender— a  proc- 
ess which  continues  after  his  release. 

Job  development  for  the  offender  occurs 
while  he  Is  at  the  Motivation  Center  In  order 
to  ensure  that  the  transition  from  the  com- 
pletion of  pre-release  preparation  to  release 
Into  the  community  as  a  full-time  employee 
Is  smooth.  The  entire  effort  Is  closely  coordi- 
nated between  the  Motivation  Center  staff 
and  Job  development  counselors  from  High 
Point,  Wlnston-Salem,  and  Greensboro,  who 
meet  with  the  offender  at  the  Motivation 
Center  after  preliminary  tests  have  been 
scored  and  interpreted.  With  test  results 
available  the  Job  developers  are  able  to  dis- 
cuss more  reallstlcaUy  and  Intelligently  the 
various  prospects  for  employment  for  the 
offender. 

Given  an  accurate  assessment  of  an  of- 
fender's interest  and  potential.  Job  developers 
can  proceed  to  contact  those  employers  who 
need  workers  with  skiUs  and  aptitudes  which 
match  those  of  their  clients.  Individual  at- 
tention to  the  employment  needs  of  offend- 
ers eliminates  the  placement  of  carpenters 
In  dishwashing  Jobs  or  cooks  In  construction 
work.  By  completing  this  preliminary  work 
while  the  offender  is  still  In  training  the  Job 
development  counselor  is  able  to  provide  the 
Inmate  with  several  Job  prospects  when  he 
Is  released. 
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The  placement  of  an  offender  on  a  job 
marks  the  beginning  of  follow-up  services. 
Research  shows  that  the  transition  from  in- 
stitution to  community  generally  is  accom- 
panied by  temporary  insecurity,  trial  and 
error  behaviors,  and  especially  Intense  feel- 
ings of  hope,  discouragement,  frustration, 
and  accomplishment.  There  are  also  practi- 
cal, mundane  problems  which  present  them- 
selves as  well:  how  to  get  back  and  forth  to 
work;  and,  how  to  survive  until  the  first 
paycheck  is  earned  for  example.  The  same  job 
development  counselor  who  assisted  the  In- 
mate  in  securing  a  Job  continues  to  prortde 
support  In  these  and  related  areas  for  as  long 
as  the  two  men  mutually  feel  that  the  assist- 
ance is  needed.  The  primary  objectives  dur- 
ing this  time  are  to  support  the  ex-offender 
during  the  Initial  period  following  release 
and  ensure  that  he  retains  his  Job. 

Our  goal  through  these  means— prepara- 
tion for  work;  Job  development  and  place- 
ment; and,  follow-up  services — Is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  high  rate  of  recidivism  of  re- 
leased offenders  which  ciurently  is  reported 
to  be  In  excess  of  66  percent.  The  achieve- 
ment of  our  goal  will  contribute  significantly 
to  a  reduction  In  crime  for  the  area,  and,  in 
addition,  will  save  taxpayers  the  expense  of 
maintaining  an  offender  in  the  State  Correc- 
tion System — an  expense  which  now  totals 
$7.15  per  day  exclusive  of  the  tax  dollars  for 
welfare  support  to  the  offender's  family  and 
the  loss  of  productive  Income  while  he  is 
incarcerated. 

We  feel  that  the  human  and  practical  as- 
pects of  the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram for  the  Ex-Offender — ^making  produc- 
tive citizens  of  released  offenders,  while  help- 
ing reduce  the  Incidence  of  crime  and  correc- 
tional costs — make  It  the  most  Innovative 
challenge  to  recidivism  that  has  been  at- 
tempted anywhere  In  North  Carolina. 

THE    COMMTTNITT    NEWSLETTER 

The  creation  of  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  for  the  Ex-Offender  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  Important  role  the 
social  and  business  communities  play  in 
corrections.  In  keeping  with  this  realization, 
the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  for 
the  Ex-Offender  envisioned  a  strong  need  for 
a  monthly  publication  to  better  Integrate  our 
correctional  function  Into  the  communities 
of  the  North  Piedmont. 

This  Is  the  first  edition  of  the  Community 
Newsletter.  Hereafter  It  will  be  publUhed 
each  month  and  will  tocos  on  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program  for  the  Ex- 
Offender  and  its  Interaction  In  the  com- 
munities. 

As  Ramsey  Clark  stated  In  Crime  in 
America: 

"We  know  that  corrections  can  rehabil- 
itate. We  know  that  the  younger  the  offender 
the  better  his  and  society's  chance.  We  know 
that  when  we  fall  It  Is  all  of  us  who  suffer. 
America  Is  a  nation  with  the  skills  and  re- 
sources to  provide  the  necessary  elements  of 
rehabilitation:  physical  and  mental  health, 
all  the  education  a  youngster  can  absorb,  vo- 
cational skills  for  the  highest  trade  he  can 
master,  a  calm  and  orderly  environment  away 
from  anxiety  and  violence,  living  among  peo- 
ple who  care,  who  love — with  these  a  boy  can 
begin  again.  With  these  we  can  restore  a 
reverence  for  life,  a  sense  of  security  and  a 
self-assurance  amid  all  the  pressures  of 
modem  community  life.  These  attitudes  will 
not  be  developed  In  a  laboratory.  They  must 
be  developed  In  the  community  Itself:  first, 
sometimes,  In  the  prison  conununlty  but  fi- 
nally In  the  open  society  In  which  the  In- 
dividual must  make  his  way  by  himself." 

We  hope  that  you  wUl  contact  us  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  comments  about  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  for  the 
Ex-Offender. 
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TERROR  AT  LOD— 
ITS   INTERNATIONAL   MESSAGE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NSW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
terrorism  to  the  sky  or  on  the  ground 
against  Innocent  civilian  passengers  is 
the  most  repugnant  and  inhumane  be- 
havior I  know  of.  It  is  the  ktod  of  act 
that  must  be  stopped  regardless  of  cost, 
political  sensitivities,  toconvenience  to 
passengers,  or  other  obstacles. 

I  am  speaktog  of  the  repulsive  actions 
of  three  gunmen  armed  with  automatic 
rifles  and  hand  grenades,  who  on  May  30, 
1972,  attacked  a  crowd  of  300  people  at 
Led  International  Airport  outside  Tel 
Aviv,  spraytog  them  with  bullets  and 
fltoglng  live  grenades  to  their  midst. 

The  floors  of  the  airport's  customs  hall 
were  splattered  with  the  limbs  of  dis- 
membered bodies  and  pools  of  blood, 
shattered  glass,  and  broken  doors.  The 
walls  were  pockmarked  with  bullet  holes. 
Some  25  people,  14  of  whom  were  pil- 
grims from  the  United  States,  died  to 
the  bloodbath  and  76  more  were 
wounded.  A  3-year-old  girl  was  among 
the  dead. 

The  three  gunmen  were  leftwtog  Jap- 
anese terrorists  tramed  at  a  Palesttolan 
guerrilla  center  to  Lebanon.  After  flrtog 
indiscrimtoately  into  the  crowd,  one  of 
the  gunmen  shot  up  two  parked  planes, 
then  accldently  blew  himself  up  wIUi  a 
hand  grenade.  A  second  was  killed  by  bul- 
lets fired  by  his  comrades  and  the  third 
was  captured  alive  after  unsuccessfully 
trytog  to  blow  up  a  plane. 

The  Marxist  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palesttoe,  the  group  which 
claimed  credit  for  the  massacre,  said  it 
was  to  retaliation  for  the  killing  of  two 
Arab  guerrillas  to  a  hljacktog  earlier  to 
May.  Regardless  of  motive,  these  sense- 
less acts  of  violence  can  serve  no  purpose. 

All  governments  with  airltoes  entertog 
Israel  must  immediately  take  steps  to  to- 
sure  the  safety  of  people.  This  means  not 
only  searchtog  baggage,  screening  peo- 
ple, and  policing  aircraft  while  to  Israel, 
but  also  taktog  these  steps  at  all  potots 
along  the  way.  If  the  terrorists'  baggage 
had  been  checked  to  Rome  where  the 
gunmen  boarded  an  Air  Prcmce  airltoe, 
over  100  tonocent  people  would  not  be 
dead  or  woimded  today. 

The  Embassy  of  Israel  has  Issued  a 
policy  backgrounder  toterprettog  the 
international  meantog  of  these  horren- 
dous acts.  The  embassy  rightly  states  that 
governments  and  airlines  must  immedi- 
ately take  the  long  overdue  steps  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  the  safety  of  airltoe 
passengers.  It  Is  not  sufBcient  for  the 
Rome  airport  officials  to  blame  the 
French  airltoe  officials  and  the  French 
airltoe  officials  to  deny  negligence.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Arab  world  carries  the  re- 
sponsibility. Cairo  has  allowed  the  ter- 
rorist organizations  to  freely  thrive. 
Beirut  has  furnished  the  arms,  materials, 
and  passports. 
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What  is  left  to  be  done  is  to  get  all 
governments  to  make  the  necessary  se- 
curity arrangements  stnd  to  bring  to  bear 
on  such  tocidents  the  heavy  weight  of 
world  opinion.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  followtog  background  report 
prepared  by  the  Embassy  of  Israel  here 
toWashtogton: 

TtatsoR  AT  Loo — Its  Intekkationai,  Message 

1.  The  International  community  has  long 
recognized  that  there  are  categories  of  hostile 
behavior  that  cannot  be  tolerated  and  that, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  the  universal 
Interest  must  be  outlawed.  Political  warfare 
through  terror  in  the  air  against  civilian  car- 
riers and  passengers  is  clearly  of  this  cate- 
gory. The  carnage  perpetrated  at  Lod  Inter- 
national Airport  by  three  terrorists  on  May 
30,  1972,  was  an  act  of  premeditated  murder. 
It  was  an  Indiscriminate  killing  for  killing's 
sake.  Its  victims  were  Innocent  civilians,  men, 
women  and  children,  most  of  them  Christian 
pilgrims.  It  Is  not  a  parochial  Israeli  concern. 
It  is  refiectlve  of  a  new  and  foul  behavior  by 
political  extremists  who  take  the  Uves  of  In- 
ternational travelers,  employing  as  their 
weapon  the  vulnerability  of  mass  air  travel. 

SECuBmr  msGuoENCK 

2.  Violence  and  miuder  in  the  air  liave 
proven  to  be  so  contagious  as  to  constitute 
now  a  world  problem.  Unless  checked,  it 
threatens  the  very  fibre  of  communications 
between  states  and  the  orderly  transport  of 
peoples  and  goods.  Governments  and  airlines 
have  It  In  their  power  to  take  the  long  over- 
due steps  necessary  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  International  traveling  community,  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air.  It  cannot  be  done 
piecemeal  as  the  most  recent  Lod  tragedy  so 
horrlflcaUy  demonstrated.  It  Is  not  sufficient 
for  the  Israel  national  airline  or  the  Lod  air- 
port authorities  to  take  maximum  security 
precautions  if  airline  and  airport  authorities 
elsewhere  permit  passengers  to  board  aircraft 
concealing  automatic  rifles  and  grenades  to 
murder  scores  of  Innocent  people  on  landing 
In  Israel.  To  do  so  Is  negllgance  bordering  on 
the  criminal.  Air  Prance,  the  particular  air- 
line Involved  In  the  recent  Lod  tragedy,  Is  not 
alone,  however.  Similar  conditions  of  negli- 
gence prevail  at  most  International  airports 
and  on  most  carriers  as  the  universal  spread 
of  violence  In  the  air  proves. 

3.  If  sanity  is  to  be  restored  to  traffic  In 
the  air  It  requires  the  urgent  and  forceful 
action  of  both  air  carriers  and  governments 
working  In  concert.  It  requires  stringent 
standards  of  sectulty  even  If  this  Inconven- 
iences passengers.  This  Is  the  minimal  price 
for  saving  lives.  No  less  important  than  the 
thorough  searching  of  baggage  and  of  per- 
sons, the  screening  of  suspect  Individuals 
and  the  policing  of  aircraft  In  the  air  are 
steps  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  on  the  poUtlctU  level. 

rOREIQN  agents 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  murderous  attack  at 
Lod  Airport  on  May  SO,  1972,  the  perpetrators 
were  three  Japanese  terrorists.  They  did  not 
act  on  their  own  behalf.  Their  horrendous 
mission  was  In  the  service  of  the  Beirut- 
based  terrorist  group  calling  itself  "The 
PopuLlar  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pal- 
estine". Members  of  this  group  claim  respon- 
sibility for  previous  terror  acts  in  the  air, 
but  now  they  are  reduced,  evidently,  to  "lib- 
eration by  proxy",  employing  foreign  agents 
for  their  killings.  Within  the  hour,  the  Popu- 
lar Front  issued  Its  communique  in  Beirut 
claiming  credit  for  the  organization  of  the 
murder.  Radio  Cairo  and  the  two  major 
Cairo  daUles,  "Al  Ahram"  and  "Al-Goum- 
burla"  characterized  the  action  as  "a  bril- 
liant surprise  feat"  and  as  "the  beginnings 
of  the  fedayeen  uprising  marking  June  5". 
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The  Fatah  radio  station  in  Syria  lauded  the 
killings  In  similar  vein.  Commented  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir  In  the  Knesset  on  May 
31,  1972: 

"As  soon  as  the  news  of  what  happened 
broke,  Joy  broke  out  In  Cairo  and  In  Beirut 
over  the  'great  victory'.  Dozens  of  people 
were  killed  and  scores  of  others  wounded — 
and  there  Is  no  end  to  the  rejoicing.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  stand  up  against  us  on 
the  battlefields  are  great  heroes  at  hiding  ex- 
plosives In  planes,  at  assaults  on  planes  and 
passengers,  and  In  their  readiness  to  blow  up 
a  plane  with  a  hundred  people  aboard — as 
they  did  two  years  ago  In  the  Swissair  disas- 
ter. This,  Indeed,  takes  great  'courage'.  And 
if  the  little  'courage'  needed  for  that  is  lack- 
ing, foreigners  are  recruited  for  the  purpose". 

CONNIVANCE  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

5.  Arab  governments  carry  a  grave  respon- 
sibility for  the  foul  record  of  murder  and 
maiming  of  men,  women  and  children  al- 
luded to  by  Mrs.  Melr  In  her  address.  Two 
governments  share  a  particular  blame — the 
Egyptian  and  the  Lebanese.  For  years  Cairo 
has  given  its  blessing  to  the  indiscriminate 
killings  by  the  terrorist  groups  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Its  own  policies  against  Israel.  Cairo 
Is  the  location  of  most  of  the  conferences  of 
the  terror  organizations  which  are  invariably 
greeted  by  President  Sadat.  It  is  a  prime 
source  of  their  instruction  and  It  Is  the 
Egyptian  regime  that  grants  the  major  moral 
and  political  backing  for  their  exploits. 

It  Is  from  the  Lebanese  capital  that  the 
air  terror  and  sabotage  acts  abroad  mainly 
emanate.  In  Beirut  are  located  the  head- 
quarters of  the  main  terrorist  organizations. 
Including  the  Popular  Front.  Here  the  travel 
documents  and  other  necessary  papers  are 
prepared,  and  the  arms,  sabotage  materials 
and  operational  commands  issued.  Training 
for  terrorist  operations  abroad  are  also  car- 
ried out  on  Lebanese  soli. 

e.  The  International  community  has  the 
means,  were  it  but  willing  to  use  them,  to 
convince  such  governments  of  th^  Inad- 
mlssablllty  of  their  behavior.  Certainly,  It 
requires  far  more  concrete  steps  than  half- 
measures  and  declarations  by  official.  Inter- 
national and  private  agencies,  '^ngible  ac- 
tions are  needed  Including  measures  extend- 
ing. If  necessary,  to  abstention  from  the  use 
of  certain  airports  and  airlines. 

It  Is  in  the  Arab  capitals  that  the  murder- 
ous plots  are  hatched.  They  have  to  be  made 
to  iinderstand  that  their  connivance  In  air 
terror  warfare  constitutes  a  crime  against 
tbe  world  community. 

TWO  NXCESSAKT  STEPS 

7.  Arab  terror  against  Israel  Is  not  new.  It 
was  a  phenomenon  of  the  pre-State  era.  It 
served  as  the  overture  to  the  Invasion  of 
the  Arab  armies  In  1948,  and  It  was  tried  by 
Egypt  In  the  19S0's  and  again  by  Syria  in 
the  early  sixties.  Mlllt«rily,  It  Is  of  no  sig- 
nificance, as  the  attempted  terror  campaign 
following  the  '67  war  has  proven.  That  cam- 
paign dwindled  to  Impotence  in  the  past  two 
years  due,  not  a  little,  to  the  refusal  of  ths 
Arab  Inhabitants  of  the  areas  administered 
by  Israel  to  bec(xne  party  to  It.  What  Is  left. 
Is  the  ^oradlc  criminal  acts  of  Arab  ex- 
tremists bent  on  killing  innocent  clvUlans 
for  Its  own  sake,  and  In  hijacking  aircraft  to 
win  the  release  of  other  terrorists  to  swell 
their  ranks.  They  are  international  outlaws. 
Two  major  International  efforts  are  required 
to  eliminate  than.  National  governments 
must  take  the  drastic  and  cooperative  steps 
necessary  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  tbe 
threat  to  international  air  passenger  traffic. 
And  Arab  governments  must  be  brought  to 
the  realization  that  their  collaboration  with 
air  terrorism  carries  a  too  heavy  International 
price  tag. 
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U.S.  ASSESSMENTS  TO  TJH. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MunnaorcA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reported  out 
the  State  Department  appropriation  bill 
with  a  unilateral  reduction  of  our  legal- 
ly assessed  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  afBliated  agencies.  It 
started  in  motion  a  dangerous  process 
which  can  place  this  coimtry  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  nations  which  disregard  in- 
ternational treaty  obligations  by  default- 
ing in  their  payment  of  dues  to  interna- 
tional organizations. 

On  May  18,  the  House  voted  down  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirwinski),  which 
would  have  restored  the  cuts  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  lAst 
week  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reported  a  State  Department  ap- 
propriations bill  that  would  limit  the  IT.S. 
contribution  to  25  percent  of  the  UlT. 
budget  after  January  1, 1973.  All  of  these 
actions  ignore  the  procedure  for  VU.  as- 
sessments that  this  country  accepted 
when  it  became  f  member  of  the  UJ*'. 
These  actions  also  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  obtaining  a  25 -percent 
limitation  through  negotiations  with  the 
U.N.,  a  goal  which  might  be  reached  by 
January  1.  1974. 

Two  recent  items  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  point  out  the  perils  of  these  il- 
legal unilateral  actions.  Both  articles 
were  written  after  the  House  vote  on 
May  18.  and  both  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  respect  our  international  obligation  to 
pay.  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Schwebel,  in  "Con- 
gress vs.  International  Law"  expresses 
the  hope  that: 

.  .  .  tbe  Preeld«nt  of  the  United  States 
will  exert  his  tuU  and  sustained  Influence  In 
favor  of  the  United  States  meeting  Its  inter- 
national ooounltoients. 

We  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  Senate  vote  may  make  the  difference 
between  honoring  our  obligation  to  pay 
our  dues  or  driving  the  U  Ji.  into  total  fi- 
nancial collapse  this  year.  Pull  White 
House  support  for  our  legal  obligations 
to  the  U.N.  is,  indeed,  required. 

I  include  Mr.  Schwebel's  article  and 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  "A  Meat 
Axe  in  International  Affairs,"  both  dated 
May  25,  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  24,  1973] 

A  Meat  Azx  in  International  Aftairs 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  today.  Stephen  M. 
Schwebel  discusses  the  legal  Implications  of 
last  week's  House  vote  to  cut  back  unilater- 
ally on  VS.  financial  obligations  to  the 
UJf. — an  action  Inspired  and  led  by  Con- 
gressman Rooney  of  New  York.  The  net  effect 
of  this  vote — If  It  Is  upheld  by  the  Senate — 
would  be  simple.  It  would  reduce  the  United 
States  payment  from  (60.1  mUlion  to  $46.9 
million.  According  to  knowledgeable  analysts, 
the  UJJ.,  with  a  full  contribution  from  the 
United  States,  would  end  up  on  December  31 
with  only  $1.9  million  m  the  bank  and  noth- 
ing In  reserve.  Operating  with  the  diminished 
U.S.  contribution  it  would  run  out  of  money 
sometime  in  the  third  week  of  October — Just 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  General  Assembly 
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meetings — with  all  the  world  watching  the 
results  of  Mr.  Rooney's  handiwork. 

And  an  ugly  handiwork  it  is.  The  UJI. 
would  not  have  money  to  pay  salaries  or  ex- 
penses and  would  have  to  borrow  In  order  to 
operate.  But  without  any  hope  of  a  full  con- 
tribution from  the  United  States,  there  would 
be  little  likelihood  that  there  would  ever  be 
any  money  to  pay  the  loan  ...  a  position  that 
even  the  kmdliest  neighborhood  finance 
company  would  find  it  hard  to  smile  upon. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rooney  has  treated  the  United 
Nations,  our  International  obligations  and 
our  international  credit  with  the  same  dis- 
dain he  usually  reserves  for  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Assistant  Attorneys 
General. 

When  the  Rooney  mace  Is  wielded  in  family 
squabbles  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, all  that  suffer  are  the  dignity  of  the 
governmental  process  In  this  country,  some 
Important  programs  and  the  egos  of  some  of 
the  men  the  President  has  asked  to  help  him 
do  a  Job.  But  when  the  Rooney  treatment  is 
turned  to  violatmg  our  treaty  obligations  and 
will  serve  to  humiliate  the  country  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  becomes  a 
bit  hard  to  determine  how  this  President,  or 
any  other,  is  going  to  be  successful  in  bring- 
mg  off  a  "generation  of  jieace."  Such  a  dream 
must  encompass  a  notion  of  world  order  and 
adult  behavior  by  all  nations,  particularly 
the  one  that  prides  itself  on  being  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  it  would  ill  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  or  the  international  standing  of  the 
United  States  to  argue  that  since  Prance  and 
the  Soviet  Union  began  to  renege  first,  we 
are  Justified,  after  the  vote  admitting  Chma 
and  the  Tanzanlan  dance  in  the  aisle,  to 
behave  like  a  pitiful  helpless  child,  picking 
up  our  msu'bles  and  running  for  home.  The 
rest  of  the  world  expects  more  from  us  and 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  more  of  ourselves. 

Both  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  protested  the  move.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  believes  that 
ultimately  our  aim  should  be  to  reduce  our 
contribution  to  25  per  cent  through  orderly 
multilateral  negotiations  and  the  processes 
of  the  United  Nations — according  to  our 
treaty  commitments.  That  makes  a  great 
deal  more  sense  than  the  Rooney  meat  axe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  bill  gets 
to  the  Senate,  our  international  obligations, 
the  views  of  the  President  and  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  wUl  be  treated  with  the 
Intelligence  that  they  and  our  national  honor 
deserve. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  26,  1972] 

CoNORCss  Versob  International  Law 

(By  Stephen  M.  Schwebel) 

(The  writer  is  professor  of  international 
law  at  the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.) 

To  the  apparent  surprise  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  unconcealed  anguish  of 
the  United  Nations,  Congressman  John  J. 
Rooney  has  extended  the  reach  of  his  finan- 
cial squeeze  upon  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization to  embrace  the  whole  U.N.  system. 
A  bill  he  has  steered  through  the  House  of 
Representatives,  if  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
will  appropriate  about  $151,000,000  to  meet 
the  American  financial  "obligations  of  mem- 
bership" in  the  international  organizations 
to  which  we  belong — "Provided,  that  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  ...  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  affiliated  agency  in  excess  of  25 
percentum  of  the  total  annual  assessment 
of  such  organization  ..." 

The  bill,  in  other  words,  recognizes  that 
the  U.S.  government  Is  bound  to  meet  certain 
obligations  "pursuant  to  treaties,"  but  it 
then  proceeds  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  on 
the  extent  to  which  such  obligations  shall 
be  met.  As  a  result  of  this  prospective  25  per 
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cent  limitation  on  U.S.  contributions,  the 
House  has  reduced  the  authorized  sum  to  be 
appropriated  this  year  for  the  U.N.  and  most 
of  its  specialized  agencies  (the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganlzatlon,  etc.)  by  some  $26,000,000. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  offl- 
clals  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,"  Mr.  Rooney's 
report  declares,  "relative  to  the  necessity  for 
reductions  in  our  contributions  to  these  in- 
ternational organizations  but  to  date  little 
has  been  accomplished.  This  recommended 
reduction  serves  notice  that  the  Congress 
means  what  It  has  been  saying  In  this  re- 
gard." The  reference  in  Mr.  Rooney's  report 
to  what  has  been  said  and  written  about  "the 
necessity"  of  reductions  in  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  system  is  suggestive.  Therein  lies 
a  story,  the  essentials  of  which  are  these. 

A  year  ago,  the  President's  Commission  for 
the  ODservance  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annl- 
versary  of  the  United  Nations  (the  "Lodge 
Commission")  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
affirm  its  intention  to  maintain  and  increase 
Its  total  contributions  to  the  U.N.,  but  that 
it  seek  "over  a  period  of  years  to  reduce  Its 
current  contribution  of  31.62  percent  to  the 
assessed  regular  budget  of  the  Organization 
so  that  eventually  Its  share  will  not  exceed 
25  percent."  As  U.S.  obligatory  assessments 
decline,  UJ3.  voluntary  contributions  would 
rise.  The  apparent  rationale  of  this  recom- 
mendation was  to  reduce  somewhat  the  dis- 
parity between  U.N.  voting  power  and  VJX. 
assessments — assessments  based  essentially 
on  the  relative  capacity  of  members  to  pay. 

This  recommendation  was  one  of  the  few 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  which  the 
President  took  up — at  least  in  part.  In  his 
"State  of  the  World"  message,  Mr.  Nixon  de- 
clared that  the  Administration's  policy 
would  be  "to  negotiate  with  other  U.N.  mem- 
ber states"  a  reduction  In  assessments  on 
the  U.S.  to  the  level  of  25  percent.  But  the 
President  cautioned:  "In  view  of  the  UJJ.'s 
current  financial  difficulties,  and  of  the  re- 
quirements of  international  law,  we  must 
proceed  In  an  orderly  way  In  reaching  this 
goal.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  it  can  be 
done  Immediately."  The  President  according- 
ly recognized  that  a  U.N.  reduction  in  VS. 
assessments  would,  in  view  of  the  "require- 
ments of  International  law,"  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated multllaterally,  not  imposed  unilater- 
ally. And  he  Implied  that  the  negotiation 
would  take  time — ^which  was  putting  It 
mildly  indeed. 

Those  familiar  with  the  U.N.  scene  were 
aware  that,  in  terms  of  political  realities, 
VS.  assessments  could  only  be  reduced  by 
the  payment  of  dues  of  new  members;  that 
the  prospective  new  members  rich  enough  to 
pay  something  significant  are  the  two  Oer- 
manles,  whose  admission — ^wlth  the  ratlflca- 
tlon  of  the  OsipoUtik  treaties — Is  foreseen  In 
1973;  and  that  about  three  quarters  of  their 
contributions  would  have  to  be  earmarked 
for  tbe  reduction  of  assessments  upon  tbe 
United  States  if  the  percentage  paid  by  It 
were  to  sink  to  25  percent. 

However,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  all  other  members  of  the  U.N.,  or  even 
all  the  developed  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, wovdd  forego  the  great  bulk  of  all  the 
reductions  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
by  reason  of  the  admission  of  the  Oermanies 
In  order  to  please  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  continues  to  earn  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income  of  the  total  U.N. 
membership.  While  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
U.S.  should,  by  reason  of  its  normal  share  of 
the  contributions  which  the  addition  of  Ger- 
man membership  should  bring,  benefit  by  a 
reduction  In  assessments  to  28  to  29  percent, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  deftest  of  diplomacy 
could  succeed  in  extracting  25  percent.  And, 
If  It  did,  the  U.S.  would  doubtless  pay  more 
quid  In  the  process  than  that  trivial,  addl- 
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tlonal  U.N.  quo  of  about  $6,500,000  a  year 
would  be  worth. 

Mr.  Rooney,  perhaps  perceiving  all  this, 
has  in  any  event  proceeded  not  in  what  the 
President  describes  as  an  "orderly  way",  but 
in  his  own  disorderly  way,  in  contempt  both 
of  international  law  and  the  international 
credit  of  the  United  States.  The  House  sus- 
tained him,  as  it  has  since  1970  in  his  finan- 
cial assaults  on  the  I.L.O.  The  11>.0.  experi- 
ence, incidentally,  demonstrates  that  the 
U.N.  systems'  vulnerability  to  U.S.  financial 
Irresponsibility  will  not  be  much  moderated 
by  a  reduction  of  U.S.  assessments  to  25  per 
cent.  For  unlike  all  other  V3X.  agencies,  the 
IX.O.  has  traditionally  assessed  and  today 
assesses  the  United  States  at  25  per  cent. 

The  international  law  of  the  matter  is  be- 
yond dispute.  The  V2X.  Charter,  and  com- 
parable clauses  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  provide  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Organization  "shall" — not 
"may"  but  "shall" — ^be  borne  by  the  mem- 
bers "as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly" (not  as  apportioned  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States).  When  the  extent  of  this 
obligation  was  argued  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  In  its  advisory  pro- 
ceedings on  Certain  Expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  the  U.S.  maintained  that:  ".  .  .  the 
General  Assembly's  adoption  and  apportion- 
ment of  the  Organization's  expenses  create  a 
binding  International  legal  obligation  on  the 
part  of  States  Members  to  pay  their  assessed 
shares."  The  Court  agreed. 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviet  bloc,  urged  on  by 
de  Gaulle,  stuck  with  France  In  spuming 
the  Court's  advice  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly's acceptance  of  it.  The  Assembly  turned 
out  to  lack  the  guts  to  apply  the  Charter's 
mandatory  provision  for  suspension  of  vot- 
ing rights  of  financial  delinquents — a  deci- 
sion, or  lack  of  decision,  whose  vultures  are 
now  coming  home  to  roost. 

But  It  Is  not  certain  that,  this  time,  the 
U.S.  Senate  wlU  defer  to  Congressman 
Rooney's  leadership  of  the  House.  Hopefully, 
the  Senate,  which  has  talked  much  of  late 
of  respect  for  international  law,  will  not 
swallow  wholesale  violations  of  treaties  to 
which  It  has  given  its  advice  and  consent. 
And  hopefully,  this  time,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  exert  his  full  and  sus- 
tained Influence  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
meeting  its  international  commitments. 


"THE  LAST  POOR  MAN" :  ED  HURLEY 
AUTHORS  A  REMARKABLE  BOOK 
ON  NEW  YORK  CITY  POLITICS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  provocative  and  powerful  books 
on  the  political  scene  today  is  Ed  Hur- 
ley's "The  Last  Poor  Man."  This  book 
brilliantly  describes  the  political  reali- 
ties facing  those  who  seek  elective  of- 
fice on  the  precinct  level  or  who  harbor 
dreams  for  State  and  national  office.  Mr. 
Hurley  is  a  highly  respected  writer  for 
the  New  York  Dally  News  and  for  years 
his  political  observations  have  enlight- 
aaed  countless  readers. 

This  publication  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  those  of  us  in  Queens.  N.Y., 
because  we  are  all  familiar  with  Frank 
O'Connor's  great  abilities  and  exemplary 
character  as  a  public  servant.  I  had  the 
distinct  privilege  of  serving  with  Mr. 
O'Connor  In  the  State  senate  and  all  New 
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Yorkers  know  of  this  fine  record,  as  dis- 
trict attorney,  as  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Council,  and  now  as  a  State 
supreme  court  judge. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  book 
and  in  view  of  the  expertise  of  its  author. 
I  enthusiastically  commend  this  book  to 
those  who  are  seeking  elective  office.  Mr. 
Hurley's  insights  as  well  as  his  first- 
hand analysis  of  issues  and  political 
events,  make  this  book  must  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record, 
at  this  time,  a  brief  publishers  sketch  of 
"The  Last  Poor  Man"  and  its  author  Ed 
Hurley: 

"The  Last  Poor  Man" 

"The  Last  Poor  Man"  tunes  In  on  television 
as  the  most  powerful  weapon  in  a  modem  po- 
litical candidate's  arsenal.  The  medium's 
enormous  expense,  the  biggest  drain  on  the 
campaign  treasury,  is  making  public  office 
the  millionaires'  play  toy. 

Frank  O'Connor,  titular  leader  of  New 
York  State's  Democratic  Party,  has  felt  this 
sting  several  times.  Simply  speaking,  O'Con- 
nor has  experienced  the  frustration  of  not 
being  able  to  compete  financially — commer- 
cial for  commercial — with  the  Empire  State's 
wealthy  families  in  the  quest  for  public  office. 

"The  Last  Poor  Man"  examines  bosslsm,  the 
shabby  Democratic  Party  version  and  the 
high-tone  Republican  Party  style.  The  book 
explores,  from  firsthand  knowledge,  the 
brawls  of  precinct  politics  and  the  lofty — 
and  not  so  lofty — campaigns  for  high  office. 

The  limitation  of  these  positions  of  "honor 
and  trust"  to  the  select  few  millionaire  dy- 
nasties can  become  the  tragedy  of  our  democ- 
racy. Laws  regulating  campaign  expenditures 
and  contributions  have  become  shams,  ig- 
nored and  freely  violated. 

"The  Last  Poor  Man"  concludes  with  a 
breezy  peek  Into  the  future  and  a  compelling 
question  directed  at  you.  A  question — indeed 
a  challenge — that  cannot  for  long  be  ignored. 

Thx  Author 

Ed  Hurley's  special  view  of  New  York  poll- 
tics  and  Its  colorful  characters  comes  from 
opposite  angles.  He  has  witnessed  major  po- 
litical events  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
press  section. 

Hurley  has  also  sat  in  council  in  the  famous 
smoke-filled  rooms  of  the  Regular  and  Re- 
form Democrats.  He  has  visited  their  Re- 
publican counterparts  in  posh,  air-condi- 
tioned splendor.  A  privilege  not  granted  to 
many,  especially  newspapermen. 

Hurley's  political  columns  and  special 
feat\ires  for  the  New  York  Daily  News  have 
been  saluted  throughout  the  Empire  State. 

The  author  has  campaigned  In  the  election 
districts  of  New  York  City's  flve  boroughs 
and  toured  tbe  country  In  Air  Force  One  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Hurley  cam- 
paigned for  JFK  in  1952  "before  it  became 
fashionable."  He  has  also  worked  in  the  po- 
litical ventures  of  Bob  Kennedy,  Adlal  Stev- 
enson, Bob  Wagner  and  a  score  of  congres- 
sional figtires. 


aUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VXBOIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  agree  something  should 
be  done  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  pre- 
venting deranged  people  and  criminals 
in  the  commission  of  crimes  from  get- 
ting hold  of  guns. 
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The  attempt  to  assassinate  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  has  re- 
vived talk  of  enacting  additional  Federal 
firearms  controls.  While  new  means  of 
handling  this  problem  must  be  explored, 
more  than  ever  we  must  approach  each 
recommended  solution  with  careful  study 
and  restraint  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  confiscatory  legislation  which,  If 
enacted  in  haste  and  imder  the  pressure 
of  hysteria,  could  well  cause  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  general  public  we  would 
be  trying  to  protect. 

Governor  Wallace  was  shot  and 
wounded  by  a  supposedly  demented  man 
who  trailed  him  through  a  half  dozen 
States  by  automobile  before  firing  a  shot 
from  a  pistol.  There  has  been  no  talk 
about  setting  up  better  mental  health 
facilities  or  detection  techniques  to  iden- 
tify the  mentally  disturtied.  There  has 
been  no  talk  of  enacting  more  stringent 
laws  against  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony  or  even  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  to  perpetrate  a  crime,  nor 
have  the  courts  vigorously  applied  laws 
enacted  in  1970  by  the  Congress  which 
require  certain  mandatory  sentences  of 
persons  convicted  of  a  felony  where  a 
firearm  was  involved.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors, it  would  appear  upon  cool  consider- 
ation, are  fully  as  important  as  any  rush 
to  legislate  against  handguns  and  per- 
haps even  more  so. 

The  present  administration  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  gun  con- 
trol is  essentially  a  matter  of  State  regu- 
lation. This  is  logical  under  the  long- 
standing theory  of  law  that  the  police 
power  is  reserved  to  the  individual  States, 
because  a  law  which  is  good  for  one  State 
may  not  be  good  for  another.  Insofar 
as  gim  laws  are  concerned,  the  Federal 
Government  should  at  most  back  up  the 
States,  where  possible  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  to  enforce  their  own  laws 
which  are  best  fitted  to  their  own  condi- 
tions. This  is  a  traditional  realistic 
American  way  of  thinking. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  Virginians 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that  the 
suspect  in  the  Wallace  shooting  commit- 
ted the  crime  exactly  7  weeks  to  the  day 
after  a  new,  restrictive  Maryland  hand- 
gim  control  law  took  effect.  That  law 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  stop  him  in 
advance  if  anyone  had  sought  to  invoke 
it.  Unfortimately,  no  one  did,  although 
the  suspect  had  been  under  surveillance 
by  law  enforcement  officers  repeatedly 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  Wallace 
shooting.  Under  the  "st  jp  and  frisk"  pro- 
vision of  the  Maryland  law,  officers  could 
have  searched  the  susiiect  at  any  time  if 
his  conduct  or  appearance  caused  them 
to  believe  that  he  was  canying  a  firearm 
with  unlawful  intent. 

The  new  Maryland  law  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  Nation.  It  is  as 
strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  any  Federal 
firearms  law  which  has  a  possibility  of 
enactment  and  application  under  such 
circumstances.  How  can  there  be  any  law 
much  stronger  than  one  which  permits 
citizens  to  be  searched  on  mere  police 
suspicion?  There  was  indeed  opposition 
to  the  Maryland  law  on  grounds  that  it 
was  too  strong  in  this  respect  and  tended 
to  violate  civil  liberties. 

Some  say  the  answer  to  this  problem 
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is  to  confiscate  all  guns.  However,  I  have 
serious  problems  with  this  proposition  for 
several  reasons.  One  will  suffice:  Law- 
abiding  American  citizens  are  not  in  any 
mood  to  surrender  their  firearms  meekly 
In  these  troubled  times,  to  anyone  on  any 
pretext. 

All  probable  information  Indicates  that 
a  majority  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  own  one  or  more  firearms,  some- 
times as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
50  million  privately  owned  handguns, 
alone,  in  the  United  States.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  are  owned  by  good,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  might  well  be  imcon- 
stitutional  to  deprive  them  of  their  prop- 
erty without  due  process.  It  might  well 
Impinge  on  their  constitutional  rights  to 
protect  themselves,  their  dear  ones  and 
their  property  against  criminal  hoodlum- 
ism  which  has  been  so  rampsmt  in  recent 
years,  not  to  mention  the  entirely  proper 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  which  takes 
more  than  20  million  hunters  afield  every 
year  for  the  sake  of  sport. 

It  is  no  mere  catch-phrase  to  say  that 
any  law  attempting  to  confiscate  private 
firearms  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
leave  the  inevitable  residue  of  gims  most- 
ly in  the  hands  of  criminals  and  others 
who  make  a  habit  of  failing  to  comply 
with  laws.  Homicide  and  other  crime 
would  still  exist,  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  conceivably  could  increase. 

The  problem  of  attacks  on  public  fig- 
ures is  a  very  real  and  acute  one,  and 
Governor  Wallace  has  the  deep  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  of  all  good  Americans. 
Yet,  if  there  is  a  solution  to  such  attacks, 
it  must  be  far  more  comprehensive  than 
merely  outlawing  certain  tj^pes  of  guns 
or  even  prohibiting  all  private  firearms 
ownership. 

Whether  there  is  any  way  to  assist  the 
mentally  disturbed  and  alleviate  the 
threat  that  comes  from  a  few  of  them 
Is  a  huge  question  in  itself.  Certainly 
some  answers  can  be  foimd.  Whether 
there  is  any  way  to  ciu-b  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  crime,  when  even  children  have 
manufactured  the  "zip-gim"  from  pieces 
of  ordinary  pipe,  is  a  problem  awaiting 
solution.  I  personally  feel  that  one  of  the 
best  solutions  is  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  law  requiring  mandatory 
sentencing  of  those  using  a  gun  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  Unfortunately 
the  courts  have  so  far  been  reluctant  to 
forcefully  apply  this  law.  Nonetheless,  to 
approach  only  one  phase  of  the  immedi- 
ate situation  by  hastily  passed  gun  con- 
trol legislation  is  no  real  approach  at  all. 
It  is  political  sophistry  and  should  be 
recognized  and  opposed  as  such. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  no  one 
legislative  stroke  is  going  to  cause  this 
problem  to  dry  up  and  blow  away.  It  is 
a  problem,  however,  that  needs  solving 
and  one  which  I  intend  to  fully  pursue. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO 
MAN— HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE    Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Coomumist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


June  5,  1972 


CARROLL     M.     CRAFT     RETIRES — 
ALASKA  STATE  OFFICIAL 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15, 
1972,  Mr.  CarroU  M.  "Murph"  Craft  will 
retire  as  the  Alaska  State  Director  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  after  11  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  Alaska  and  14^ 
years  in  the  rehabilitation  field. 

Pour  years  ago,  Mr.  Craft  went  before 
the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  establish  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $1  million  in  funds  to  the 
States  for  the  basic  support  program  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  At 
that  time,  the  Council  of  State  Adminis- 
trators made  this  proposal  part  of  their 
program  and  took  it  before  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association.  This  associ- 
ation also  accepted  the  proposal  and  this 
minimum  allotment  of  $1  million  was 
made  a  pcut  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

About  2  years  ago,  Mr.  Craft  evaluated 
the  program  and  found  that  the  $1  mil- 
lion minimum  was  inadequate  for  the 
less  populous  States  which  have  a  higher 
per  capita  income,  such  as  Alaska.  He, 
again,  went  to  the  Council  of  State  Ad- 
ministrators and  to  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association  for  approval  of 
his  proposal  that  a  $2  million  minimum 
beset. 

Recent  legislation  fH.R.  8395)  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  recognizes  Mr.  Craft's  foresight. 
The  committee,  in  title  I,  section  103,  has 
gone  even  further  and  added  a  provision 
that— 

The  minimum  available  to  each  State  will 
b«  ta  million  or  %  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated,  whichever  Is  greater. 

This  action  was  taken  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that — 

A  certain  minimum  level  of  funding  Is  nec- 
essary to  conduct  an  adequate  program  in 
any  State,  but  once  that  minimum  is 
achieved,  the  minimum  should  be  allowed  to 
expand  in  relation  to  the  total  amount  of 
funds  available  for  matching. 

Mr.  Craft  has  been  a  loyal,  dedicated 
worker  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  for 
many  years  and  has  felt  a  professional 
obligation  to  help  to  make  the  rehabilita- 
tion system  the  best  possible  program 
available.  He  has  been  active  and  con- 
cerned about  the  services  provided  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons,  and  it  was  with  this  in  mind 
that  he  sought  to  have  the  basic  level  of 
fundmg  raised  for  less  populous  States. 
Because  of  his  outstanding  efforts,  the 
handicapped  people  of  Alaska,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive basic  services  to  help  to  prepare 


them  for  employment  and  a  productive, 
useful  life.  The  House  report  to  accom- 
pany HJl.  8395  defines  these  basic  serr. 
ices  as: 

(I)  comprehensive  evaluation.  Including 
medical  study  and  diagnosis; 

(3)  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  care, 
and  related  therapy  to  remove  or  reduce  dls- 
abUlty; 

(3)  prosthetic  and  orthopedic  devices; 

(4)  oounaellng  or  reduce  dlsablUty; 
(6)  training  services; 

(6)  serrlceo  In  comprehensive  or  special- 
ized rehabilitation  facilities.  Including  ad- 
justment centers; 

(7)  maintenance  and  transportation  as  ^• 
proprlate  during  rehabUitatlon; 

(8)  tools,  equipment,  and  licenses  for  work 
on  a  job  or  In  establishing  a  small  busineaa; 

(9)  Initial  stock  and  supplies,  and  man- 
agement services  and  supervision,  for  small 
businesses  Including  the  acquisition  of  vend- 
ing stands  by  the  State  agency; 

(10)  reader  services  for  the  blind  and  In- 
terpreter services  for  the  deaf; 

(II)  recruitment  and  training  services  to 
provide  new  careers  for  handicapped  pe<9le 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and  other  pub- 
lic service  areas; 

(12)  the  construotlon  or  establishment  of 
rehabilitation  faculties; 

(13)  the  provision  of  facilities  and  services 
which  promise  to  contribute  to  a  group  of 
handicapped  people,  but  which  do  not  relate 
directly  to  the  rehabilitation  plan  of  any  one 
individual; 

(14)  services  to  families  of  handicapped 
people  when  suc'i  services  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  client; 

(15)  placement  services,  including  follow- 
up  services,  to  assist  handicapped  Individuals 
to  secure  and  maintain  their  emplc^ment; 
and 

(16)  other  goods  and  services  necessary  to 
render  a  handicapped  person  employable. 

The  purpose  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  Is  to  combine  all  resources  in 
a  coordinated  way,  to  bring  the  disabled  or 
handicapped  person  to  the  best  functioning 
level. 

The  field  of  rehabilitation  wiU  miss 
"Murph"  Craft  when  he  retires  on  July 
15,  but  the  progress  he  has  brought  about 
through  his  innovative  ideas  and  his 
genuine  concern  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  be  a  rich  reward  for  his  years 
of  outstanding  service.  On  behalf  of  all 
Americans,  I  want  to  express  our  grati- 
tude for  Mr.  Craft's  exceptional  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 


HUNGER   STRIKE   COMMENCED  BY 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS  TO  PROTEST  WAR 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  people  around  the  country  are  feel- 
ing the  frustration  of  watching  the 
President,  who  was  elected  on  his  pledge 
to  end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  con- 
tinually escalate  the  level  of  American 
involvement  through  increased  air  at- 
tacks and  most  recently  by  mining 
Haiphong  Harbor. 

The  American  people  want  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  people  want 
us  out.  And  yet  we  stay,  seeking  a  mili- 
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tary  victory  while  proclaiming  a  desire 
for  peace. 

Inevitably,  Americans  come  to  wonder 
what  difference  they  can  make,  when 
their  President  acts  like  an  absolute 
monarch  and  Congress  sits  on  its  hands. 

In  an  effort  to  express  their  frustra- 
tion, to  express  their  opposition  to  the 
policies  being  pursued  by  the  President, 
203  students  at  Northwestern  University 
in  Evanston,  HI.,  committed  themselves 
to  a  hunger  strike  They  have  asked  other 
Americans  who  ihare  their  strong  feel- 
ings to  join  them  in  this  expression  of  op- 
position and  of  personal  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,,  1  hope  and  pray  that  such 
hunger  strikes  need  not  last  too  much 
longer.  The  tonscience  of  the  Nation 
cannot  starve  Zor  much  longer  and  still 
remain  tdive. 
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the  CDC  says  the  rate  could  be  2  to  10 
times  Dr.  Allen's  estimate. 

The  National  Blood  Bank  Act  of  1972 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  condem- 
nation of  all  blood  bank  operations.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seeks,  in  a  responsible 
manner,  to  require  disreputable  opera- 
tors to  adhere  to  the  same  standards  fol- 
lowed by  conscientious  blood  banks  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  indebted 
to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Veysey,  for  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  hopefully  will  lead 
to  congressional  scrutllny  of  block  bank- 
ing. I  urge  our  committee  to  move  on  this 
legislation  before  we  run  out  of  time  in 
this  Congress. 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  BANK  ACT 
OF    1972 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Monday,  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  deal  force- 
fully with  the  purity  and  safety  of  the 
NaUon's  blood  supply.  The  National 
Blood  Bank  Act  of  1972,  authored  by  our 
colleagife  from  California  (Mr.  Veysey) 
would  establish  a  Federal  program  to  en- 
courage voluntary  blood  donation  and 
require  that  all  blood  banks  be  licensed 
and  Inspected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

These  steps  would  drastically  reduce 
the  incidence  of  serum  hepatitis  by  get- 
ting at  the  primary  source  of  this  insidi- 
ous disease:  the  paid  blood  donor.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  risk  of  con- 
tracting hepatitis  from  the  blood  of  paid 
donors  is  far  greater  than  the  risk  from 
blood  donated  voluntarily.  I  understand 
the  risk  estimates  range  from  at  least 
11  times  greater  to  as  high  as  70  times 
greater.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Center 
for  Disease  Control— CDC— 52.583  cases 
of  serum  hepatitis  were  reported  in  1970 
alone.  Given  these  statistics,  it  is  alarm- 
ing to  think  that  only  seven  States  license 
blood  banks  and  only  five  inspect  them. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been 
equally  negligent. 

The  dangers  of  bad  blood  have  come  all 
too  close  to  home  for  me.  Recently,  one 
of  my  closest  friends  suffered  a  serious 
coronary  attack  and  had  to  undergo  a 
major  heart  operation.  Little  did  he  know 
that  the  routine  transfusions  he  required 
would  prove  as  risky  as  this  most  delicate 
surgery.  He  contracted  serum  hepatitis 
from  contaminated  blood. 

My  friend  survived,  but  one  out  of  ev- 
ery 150  transfusion  patients  over  age  40 
does  not.  Dr.  J.  Garrott  Allen,  probably 
the  Nation's  most  eminent  expert  on  the 
blood  problem,  has  estimated  3,500  deaths 
and  50,000  illnesses  a  year  from  serum 
hepatitis.  Because  so  many  serum  hepa- 
titis cases  go  unreported  by  physicians. 


DAYLIN,  INC.  HONORS  THE  FUND 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION— IN 
ISRAEL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  cAurounA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  American 
company  which  has  concerned  Itself  with 
matters  of  social  responsibility  for  most 
of  its  corporate  life  has  imdertaken  a 
unique  project  which  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  company,  Daylin,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters in  my  district  in  Beverly  HlUs, 
Calif.,  has  operations  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness throughout  the  United  States.  This 
forward-looking  company  has  lent  its 
name  and  prestige  to  the  Fund  for 
Higher  Education — in  Israel — to  support 
a  tri-university  dinner  which  will  be  held 
on  Jime  25,  1972,  at  the  Beveriy  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Beverly  HiUs. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  undertaking 
is  that  it  will  raise  fimds  for  projects  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  In 
Los  Angeles,  Brandeis  University  in  Walt- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  Tel  Aviv  University  in 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection this  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  academic  fundraislng  tliat  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  simulaneously  on  be- 
half of  more  than  one  university  at  a 
single  fimction. 

But  then,  the  Fimd  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion— in  Israel — stands  out  as  different 
in  other  important  ways.  Although  it  has 
that  parenthetical  phrase  "in  Israel"  as 
part  of  its  very  name,  the  fund  aims  its 
philanthropy  not  only  at  America's 
stanch  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State 
of  Israel,  but  also  at  American  institu- 
tions as  well. 

For  lending  their  efforts  to  the  fund- 
raising  activities  for  this  educationally 
enriching  purpose,  a  distinguished  group 
of  Daylin  executives  are  being  honored, 
(Hie  of  them  posthumously. 

The  Fund  for  Higher  Education— In 
Israel— will  establish  the  Peter  Lum 
Lounge  to  serve  students  and  faculty  at 
the  new  pharmaceutical  science  center 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Peter  Lum  was  the  first  pharmacist  hired 
by  Daylin.  The  son  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants, he  had  grown  with  the  company 
to  become  the  first  man  to  hold  the  posi- 
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tion  of  vice  president  of  Daylin.  He  died 
in  a  tragic  airplane  crash  in  1965,  but 
his  orphEUied  daughter,  Helene  Louise 
Lum,  will  attend  the  Los  Angeles  dinner 
to  accept  for  him  the  Maimonides  Laurel 
of  the  Fund  for  Higher  Education — ta 
Israel. 

Also  to  be  honored  with  him,  and  to 
receive  the  Maimonides  Laurel,  will  be 
four  senior  executives,  all  pharmacists 
who  worked  with  Peter  Lum.  They  are 
Gary  E.  Parks,  corporate  vice  president; 
Sol  Goldsmith,  president  of  Hospital 
Pharmacies,  Inc. ;  Harold  Heldf ond,  pres- 
ident of  Daylin  Medical  &  Surgical,  Inc.; 
and  Francois  D.  "Bo"  Studer,  president 
of  Studer  Wholesale  Drugs. 

In  addition,  a  memorial  plaque  at  the 
Peter  Lum  Lounge  when  completed  will 
carry  the  names  of  the  Daylin  foimders 
who  planned  the  memorial,  Amnon  Bar- 
ness,  chairman  of  the  board;  Max  Can- 
diotty,  president;  and  Dave  Finkle,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  The 
plaque  will  list  a  total  of  some  75  friends 
and  associates  of  Peter  Lum  still  active 
with  Daylin. 

Brandeis  University  will  be  the  recip- 
ient of  funds  to  establish  the  Yearbook 
Room  in  the  Student  Union  Building  at 
the  university.  The  room  will  be  named 
for  Alvin  M.  Levin,  Secretary  of  IDaylln. 
Inc.  who  will  also  receive  the  Maimonides 
Award. 

Establishment  of  the  George  and 
Dorothe  Swerdlow  Mathematics  Build- 
ing in  the  Center  for  Theoretical  Studies 
at  Tel  Aviv  University  will  be  the  third 
result  of  the  June  25  diimer.  George 
Swerdlow  is  president  of  Western  Big 
Wheel,  a  Daylin  company,  engaged  in 
sale  of  automotive  supplies  through  dis- 
count stores.  Mr.  Swerdlow  and  his  wife, 
Dorothe,  have  been  very  active  and  their 
philanthropic  gifts  have  helped  many 
enterprises.  Mr.  Swerdlow  will  receive 
the  Flame  of  Truth  Award. 

The  Fund  for  Higher  Education— in 
Israel — which  was  first  launched  some 
18  months  ago,  now  has  under  construc- 
tion five  buildings  in  Israel  has  commit- 
moits  for  the  three  others  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  a  fourth  project 
soon  to  get  underway,  the  Georges  A. 
Hanzi  Experimental  Surgery  Institute  at 
Tel  Hashomer  Hospital,  afflUated  with 
Tei  Aviv  University. 

The  fimd  received  its  impetus  from 
the  foimders  of  Daylin  and  has  attracted 
a  prestigious  board  of  advisers  which  in- 
cludes Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin,  discoverer  of 
the  Sabin  oral  polio  vaccine  and  head 
of  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science; 
Alexander  Goldberg,  president  of  Tech- 
nion;  Prof.  William  Haber,  adviser  to 
the  executive  officers  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Schwartz, 
renowned  American  Jewish  communal 
leader  and  scholar;  Dr.  George  S.  Wise, 
chancellor  of  Tel  Aviv  University;  and 
the  Honorable  Aviad  Yafeh,  member  of 
the  Knesset,  Israel's  parliament. 

Daylin,  Inc.,  Its  founders — Messrs. 
Bamess,  Candiotty,  and  Finkle — and  the 
Fund  for  Higher  Education — In  Israel — 
are  to  be  commaided  for  their  foresight, 
their  philanthropic  efforts  and  goals. 
They  are  a  credit  to  American  Ingenuity 
and  enterprise. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
PRESENTS  THE  BLACK  DECLARA- 
TION OP  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE 
BLACK  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
1972,  the  Congrressional  Black  Caucus 
announced  its  preparation  of  the  black 
declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
black  bin  of  rights.  It  was  an  historic 
momeat  and  one  which,  we  hoiie,  will 
have  positive  repercussions  throughout 
the  American  political  system. 

The  preamble  to  the  black  declaration 
of  independence  states : 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  calls  on 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  as  the  Party 
whose  victories  have  always  depended  upon 
black  votes,  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
rectify  the  harsh  conditions  under  which 
black  citizens  are  forced  to  live. 

We  feel  that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  take  long  strides  toward  this  goal 
by  adopting  our  minimum  demands,  as 
set  forth  in  the  12  articles  of  the  black 
bill  of  rights. 

The  black  bill  of  rights'  articles  con- 
cern jobs  and  Income:  foreign  policy; 
education;  housing  and  urban  problems; 
health;  minority  enterprise;  drugs;  penal 
reform;  Democratic  administration 
appointments;  justice  and  civil  rights; 
self-determination  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  military. 

This  document  was  prepared  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  National  Democratic 
Party,  at  the  request  of  the  millions  of 
poor,  disadvantaged,  and  minority  Amer- 
icans who  look  to  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  for  leadership.  It  was  com- 
piled after  a  year  of  intense  hearings, 
meetings  and  conferences  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  nationwide  constit- 
uency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
to  review  this  document  which  we  hope 
will  have  the  strong  support  of  every 
Democratic  Member  of  this  body  and 
that  you  will  join  with  us  in  this  endeavor 
to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  preamble,  declaration,  and  bill  of 
rights  follow: 

Preambu:  to  thi  Black  Declaration  op 
Independence  and  the  Black  Bill  of 
Rights 

Millions  of  black  Americans  look  to  the  13 
black  Members  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  as  their  legitimate 
spokesmen  on  national  Issues.  Members  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  are  peti- 
tioned dally  by  citizens,  living  hundreds  of 
miles  from  our  Congressional  Districts,  who 
view  us  as  Congressmen-at-large  for  Black 
America.  This  Imposes  an  awesome  burden  on 
our  shoulders.  Large  numbers  of  Black 
Americans  have  been  subjected  to  Intense 
hardships,  have  been  denied  their  basic 
rlphts.  and  have  suffered  Irreparable  harm 
because  the  two  major  political  parties  have 
failed  to  firmly  and  honestly  commit  their 
powers  and  resources  to  equality  and  Justice 
for  all. 

It  has  become  patently  obvious  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
that  black  Americans  will  no  longer  tolerate 
insensltlvlty  and  lack  of  concern  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  benefit  from  black  Involvement 
In  the  political  process.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  calls  on  the  National 
Democratic  Party,  as  the  Party  whose  vic- 
tories have  always  depended  upon  black 
votes,  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  rectify  the 
harsh  conditions  under  which  black  citizens 
are  forced  to  live. 

The  new  political  mood  permeating  Black 
America  makes  It  Impressive  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  address  Itself  to  the  hopes, 
aspirations,  concerns  and  rights  of  black 
Americans — if  that  Party  expects  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  support  of  black  voters. 
Benevolence  and  paternalism  are  unaccept- 
able and  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  torch  has 
passed  to  a  new  generation  of  blacks  who 
no  longer  accommodate  but  confront;  who 
no  longer  plead  but  demand;  who  no  longer 
submit  but  fight. 

The  Black  Declaration  of  Independence 

"We  have  no  permanent  friends,  no  perma- 
nent enemies — just  permanent  Interests." — 
Rep.  William  "BUI"  Clay. 

We,  the  Members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  being  the  highest  elected  black 
officials  In  the  United  States,  responding  to  a 
mandate  from  millions  of  black  Americans, 
and  In  conjunction  with  thousands  of  rep- 
resentatives from  our  national  constituency, 
do  hereby  demand  that  the  foUowlng  Black 
BUI  of  Rights  be  Implemented  immediately, 
to  create  a  society  which  is  truly  foimded 
upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
full  equality. 

We  Insist  that  the  Democratic  Party,  In 
Its  official  pronouncements  and  policies,  and 
at  Its  national  political  convention,  dedicate 
Itself  to  the  doctrine  that  no  American  shall 
be  denied  the  fundamental  right  to  be  equal. 

Black  Americans  are  no  longer  petitioning 
for  equal  treatment,  but  are  demanding  from 
the  Democratic  Party  and  its  Presidential 
nominee  a  full,  honest  and  unequivocal  com- 
mitment to  equality — in  words,  deeds,  and 
most  Importantly,  results. 

If  Black  Americans  are  to  achieve  equality 
In  this  country,  the  Democratic  Party  must 
create  the  machinery  to  realize  and  to  Im- 
plement the  Black  BUI  of  Rights. 

The  Black  Bill  of  Rights 
"It's  not  the  man  it's  the  plan; 
It's  not  the  rap  it's  the  map" — Ossie  Davis. 

I.  JOBS  and  income 
If  the  right  to  live  Is  to  be  assured  for 
blacks  and  other  citizens,  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Administration  must  establish  a  full 
employment  program  and  replace  the  present 
welfare  system  with  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income  system. 

A.  Full  Employment 
The  number  one  priority,  in  our  view,  is 
the  creation  of  jobs  to  alter  the  present  im- 
balance in  the  national  unemployment  rate. 
WhUe  the  national  unemployment  average  is 
about  6%,  Black  unemployment  Is  an  in- 
tolerable 10.6%.  Joblessness  among  Black 
youth  has  soared  to  44%.  Furthermore,  In 
some  cities  Black  unemployment  reaches  the 
shocking  level  of  45%.  These  stark  statistics 
represent  mUlions  of  struggling  Americans 
who  seek  employment  and  do  not  find  It,  who 
want  to  earn  a  living  and  are  denied  the 
opportunity.  Confronting  what  Is  truly  a  na- 
tional crisis,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
calls  for : 

( 1 )  The  establishment  of  a  national  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  designed  to  achieve  con- 
tinuous fuU  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion. 

(2)  A  direct  attack  on  the  high  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  groups  and  In  minority 
communities,  through  public  service  job  pro- 
grams, training  programs,  quality  education 
and  a  computerized  comprehensive  national 
employment  service. 

(3)  A  systematic  approach  to  solving  the 
apparent  tendency  of  full  employment  to 
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cause  inflation.  This  would  Include  more  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
a  comprehensive  program  of  consumer  edu- 
cation, and  Federal  product  testing  and 
quality  rating. 

B.  Guaranteed  annual  income 
By  now  it  is  almost  commonplace,  if  not 
cUche,  to  state  that  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem is  Inadequate  and  inequitable.  We  uree 
that: 

(1)  The  present  system  be  replaced  by  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  system. 

(2)  The  Democratic  Party  oppose  any  wel- 
fare "reform"  program  which  falls  to  es- 
tablish a  one- year  timetable  for  reaching  a 
guaranteed  adequate  Income  system  of  a 
minimum  of  $6,500  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four. 

(3)  The  Democratic  Party  oppose  any  pu- 
nitive "workfare"  requirement  legislation. 

n.    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Black  Americans,  like  all  Americans,  have 
a  right  to  peace.  If  our  right  to  peace  and 
the  right  of  black  people  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  to  freedom  and  oppression  are  to  be 
realized,  the  New  Democratic  Administration 
must  bring  an  icnmediate  and  definite  end 
to  the  war  in  Indochina  and  withdraw  aU 
support  of  colonialist  or  neo-colonlallst 
forces  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 
A.  End  the  war 

The  New  Democratic  Administration  must 
terminate  all  military  activities  In  Southeast 
Asia  Immediately,  concomitant  with  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  American  land, 
sea  and  air  forces. 

B.  Support  African  liberation 

Implementation  of  a  New  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration Foreign  Policy  of  support  for 
the  Uberatlon  of  black  people  of  Africa 
should  be  reflected  In: 

(1)  An  Increase  In  American  aid  to  black 
African  nations  from  8.5  of  our  foreign  aid 
to  20%  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

(3)  An  immediate  halt  to  the  purchase  of 
chromium  ore  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

(3)  The  immediate  transfer  of  our  sugar 
quota  arrangement  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  to  a  majority-ruled  state  in 
South  Africa. 

(4)  The  withdrawal  of  all  support  from 
Portugal  In  terms  of  loans  and  grants  and 
as  a  member  of  NATO. 

(5)  The  withdrawal  of  aU  economic  or  po- 
litical support  from  Africa  countries  that 
practice  suppression  and  perpetuate  inequal- 
ity and  apartheid. 

(6)  The  discouragement  of  private  Amer- 
ican investment  in  South  Africa  and  the 
closlOK  of  all  U.S.  government  financed  or 
contracted  facilities,  including  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

m.    EDUCATION 

The  right  to  a  quality  education  is  as 
fundamental  as  any  in  the  Bill  c^  Rights. 
America  can  afford  every  chUd  a  quality 
education.  To  finance  quality  education  for 
all,  we  urije  the  Inclusion  of  specific  tax  re- 
form recommendations  In  the  Democratic 
Party  Platform  so  that  the  cost  of  education 
will  not  continually  be  borne  by  the  poor. 
Tlie  Party's  commitment  to  quality  educa- 
tion for  blacks  and  other  disadvantaged 
minorities  should  refiect  Itself  In  platform 
planks  calling  for: 

A.  Iijcreased  appropriations  under  Title  I 
of  the  Xlementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.V 

B.  Incrwksed  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  areas  of  education  for 
minorities. 

C.  Increased  federal  funds  for  black  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

D.  Increased  funds  for  aid  to  students  and 
for  community  colleges. 

E.  The  development  of  mechanisms  for 
black  control  of  schools  where  black  chU- 
dren  are  educated,  moving  beyond  the  sterile 
Issue  of  "busing"  to  the  basic  issue  of  the 
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redistribution    of    educational    wealth    and 
control. 

F.  Federal,  state  and  local  authorities  to 
comply  fully  with  the  Supreme  dourt's  re- 
cent school  desegregation  decision  that  bus- 
ing wUl  be  employed  as  a  suitable  means  to 
ensure  quality  education  for  all  American 
children. 

IV.  ROrSING  AND  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

The  right  of  every  American  to  live  in 
human  decency  must  not  be  abridged  by 
federal  passlveness.  Citizens  of  the  inner- 
city,  especially  blacks,  are  confronted  with 
increasingly  deteriorating  housing  condi- 
tions. To  remedy  the  current  situations,  we 
urge  that  your  platform  include  a  plank  call- 
ing for: 

A.  A  new  Homestead  Act,  to  make  use 
of  the  blUlons  of  dollars  worth  of  land  now 
owned  by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  property  must  not  move  into  the 
bands  of  private,  for-profit  developers  when 
there  Is  such  drastic  need  for  human  hous- 
ing and  land  use  where  black  people  live. 

B.  The  rebuilding  of  the  inner  cities — 
not  the  removal  of  the  poor. 

C.  Tax  legislation  which  would  provide 
priority  treatment  for  Investments  in  new 
and  rehabilitated  housing  in  the  inner-city. 

D.  Free  access  by  minority  groups  to  hous- 
ing in  any  community  or  buUding  In  the 
land. 

V.  health 
A  major  plank  of  any  national  platform 
must  be  guaranteed  health  deUvery  sys- 
tems. The  current  inaccessibility  of  ade- 
quate health  delivery  to  all  Americans;  lack 
of  adequate  or  comprehensive  health  cover- 
age, and  seemingly  uncontrollable  rises  In 
health  cost  combine  to  relegate  countless 
Americans  to  a  state  of  insufficient  medical 
care.  To  remedy  this,  we  urge: 

A.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Health 
Insurance  for  all  citizens  from  birth  untU 
death,  with  free  medical  care  for  all  the  poor 
and  near-poor. 

B.  A  federal  program  to  recruit  and  train 
minority  medical  and  para-medlcal  person- 
nel. 

C.  The  establishment  of  a  national  health 
delivery  system  which  encompases  those  ex- 
isting programs  similar  to  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  (NHC)  which  are  functioning 
well  In  a  limited  role  with  a  delivery  mech- 
anism that  provides  physician's  in-patient 
and  out-patient  hospital  emergency  services, 
out-of-area  emergency  service  preventive 
health  care,  home  hetdth  services,  laboratory 
and  radiological  services  and  laboratory  serv- 
ices included,  and  physical  therapy.  The 
concept  of  comprehensive  health  services 
should  Include  the  following  areas:  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  and  environmental,  as 
well  as  physiological. 

D.  That  there  be  outreach  services  which 
attack  the  problems  of  health,  education  and 
health  awareness  in  the  community. 

E.  Health  centers  should  be  provided  in  a 
coordinated,  continuous  and  comprehensive 
manner  so  that  the  services  are  available  and 
accessible  to  the  communities  being  served. 

F  The  establishment  of  state  and  national 
peer  review  programs  for  the  medical  pro- 
fes.slon. 

O.  That  the  schools  of  the  health  sciences 
at  both  Meharry  and  Howard  University  be 
expanded  immediately  to  their  maximum 
capacity  and  that,  further,  priority  funding 
be  given  to  any  new  schools  of  the  health 
sciences  which  focus  on  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  minority  members  in  the  health  field. 

H.  The  establishment  of  a  limit  on  profits 
which  can  be  made  on  the  sale  of  drugs. 

VI.    MINORITT    ENTERPRISE 

Business  ownership  and  receipts  reveal  a 
wide  economic  disparity  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  this  country.  For  example,  in  a  to- 
tal of  7.3  million  businesses,  approximately 
170,000,  or  slighUy  over  2% ,  are  black  owned. 
Blacks  constitute  over  12%  of  the  popiUa- 
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tlon.  These  black  businesses  had  sales  of  only 
4.5  bUllcn  dollars;  white  businesses  had 
gross  sales  of  1.5  trUlion  dollars.  Black-owned 
banks  and  Insurance  companies  owned  less 
than  one  bUllon  dollars  in  assets. 

To  correct  the  present  Inequities  Etnd  to 
fiuau  the  right  of  black  Americans  to  the 
free  enterprise  system,  we  urge  that  your 
platform  include: 

A.  A  call  for  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  black-owned  businesses  with  supporting 
grants  and  loans  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  major  corporations. 

B.  The  establishment  of  a  federal  policy 
to  set  aside  15%  of  all  government  contracts 
exclusively  for  black-owned  businesses. 

C.  Provisions  whereby  all  government 
funds  earmarked  to  be  expended  in  black 
areas  be  deposited  In  and  disbursed  by  black 
banks. 

Vn.   DRUGS 

Black  Americans  have  a  right  to  drug-free 
lives  and  drug-free  communities. 

The  gocU  of  the  Democratic  Party  must 
be  to  eliminate  the  Illegal  sale  and  use  of 
drugs  and  to  treat  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nately hooked  on  drugs  not  as  criminals  but 
as  people  with  serious  health  problems.  To 
accomplish  this  we  urge  the  inclusion  in 
yotu-  platform  of  a  plank  that : 

A.  Declares  drug  abuse  and  addiction  a 
major  national  crisis. 

B.  Require  the  use  of  all  existing  resources 
to  stop  the  illegal  entry  of  drugs  into  the 
United  States,  including  suspension  of  eco- 
nomic and  mUltary  assistance  to  any  country 
which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  produced  at  processed  in 
that  country  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully. 

C.  Make  funds  available  to  every  major 
city  for  the  establishment  of  ambulatory  de- 
toxification tmd  rehabilitation  centers. 

D.  Provides  federal  financial  support 
through  a  locally  controlled  board  to  rein- 
force the  local  initiatives. 

E.  Provides  for  efforts  to  develop  non-ad- 
dictive, safe  and  effective  substances  to  pre- 
vent, treat,  and  cure  addiction.  Methadone 
is  a  highly  addictive,  dangerous  and  fre- 
quently abused  drug.  Methadone  1b  no  cure- 
all  for  the  problems  of  drugs.  Methadone 
maintenance  programs,  and  recently  proposed 
heroin  maintenance  programs,  should  only 
be  vised  vrlth  a  fiUl  recognition  of  their  limi- 
tations and  with  a  commitment  to  develop 
alternative  therapies. 

Vm.  PENAL  REFORM 

The  tragedy  at  Attica  has  catapulted  Into 
national  prominence  the  brutal  fact  that 
most  of  ovir  penal  institutions  are  out-dated, 
Inhumane,  dehumanizing  and  extremely 
cruel.  The  new  Democratic  Administration 
must  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to  implement 
enlightened  methods  of  dealing  with  people 
who  run  afoiU  of  the  law — methods  that 
view  the  time  spent  In  prison  not  merely  as 
punishment,  but  as  an  alternative  factor 
in  the  re-socialization  of  a  human  being. 

The  Democratic  Party's  commitment  to 
thorough-going  penal  reform  should  reflect 
itself  In  a  plank  that  Includes: 

A.  The  establishment  of  reliable  vehicles 
for  the  enunciation  and  redress  of  prisoner 
grievances. 

B.  The  establishment  of  meaningful  train- 
ing programs,  both  educational  and  voca- 
tional, which  are  complimented  by  work  re- 
lease and  educational  release  programs,  re- 
muneration for  all  work  performed  and  job 
placement  assistance  upon  release. 

C.  The  systematic  Inclusion  of  such  aids 
to  rehabilitation  as  halfway  houses  for  men, 
home  furloughs  for  married  men  and  wom- 
en, privacy,  as  relates  both  to  correspondence 
and  famUy  visitations  and  to  the  fuU  re- 
storation of  clvU  rights  Including  the  right 
to  vote  upon  completion  of  a  sentence. 

D.  An  end  to  the  practice  of  incarcerating 
individuals  for  their  political  beliefs  and  In- 
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tolerance  of  religious  beliefs,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  dietary  laws. 

E.  The  revamping  of  first  offender  pro- 
grams, methods  of  baU  release,  and  parole 
and  probation  systems  so  as  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  prison  resident  in  readapting 
to  society. 

P.  The  construction  of  small,  modern 
faculties  by  the  federal  government  in  prox- 
imity to  the  large  urban  areas  and  the  re- 
cruitment of  minority  personnel  for  prison 
employment. 

IX.   DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION 
APPOINTMENTS 

Though  black  Americans  make  up  20%  of 
the  Democratic  Party  electorate,  the  black- 
man's  right  to  their  share  of  the  power  in  a 
Democratic  Administration  has  been  woe- 
fully neglected  by  the  party  in  the  past.  This 
must  stop.  The  Democratic  National  Plat- 
form must  call  for  black  Americans  receiv- 
ing a  proportionate  amount  of  all  appointed 
positions,  up  to  and  Including  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, federal  judgeships  shall  refiect 
the  percentage  of  minority  residents  in  any 
given  state  or  local  jurisdiction.  In  this  pol- 
icy's enactment,  particular  attention  shall 
be  paid  to  correct  the  racial  Imbalance  which 
exists  in  the  Southern  federal  judiciary. 

X.    JUSTICE  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  responded  to  the  Administration's 
report  on  "Progress  in  CivU  Rights".  Our 
pt^>er,  entitled  "From  the  Administration 
Which  Gave  Us  Benign  Neglect",  scored  the 
Administration's  Insincerity  and  hypocrisy 
on  the  subject  of  clvU  liberties  and  equal 
rights. 

One  critical  area  which  we  discussed  at 
the  time  remains  critical  today — voting 
rights.  The  Democratic  National  Platform 
and  the  new  Administration  should  move  to: 

A.  Establish  political  guarantees  that  re- 
gloneil  and  metropolitan  government  ar- 
rangements do  not  disenfranchise  or  deny 
majority  black  cities  and  blacks  in  other 
Jurisdictions  the  right  of  self-government, 
self-determination  and  control  of  their  com- 
munities and  of  federal  and  state  resources 
provided  within  metropolitan  areas. 

B.  Effect  the  strict  application  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1865  BO  that  those  cur- 
rently disenfranchised  wUl  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  upcoming  election. 

C.  Increase  the  number  of  black  federal 
judges  and  other  legal  officials.  Including  VS. 
Attorneys,  U.S.  Marshalla.  federal  correc- 
tional officers  and  other  Justice  Department 
employees  in  every  region  of  the  country. 

XI.    SELF-DETERMINATION    FOR   THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLTTMBIA 

No  Black  BUI  of  Rights  would  be  complete 
that  did  not  call  for  the  granting  of  self 
government  to  the  nearly  800,000  residents  of 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  72%  of  whom  are  black. 

The  National  Democratic  Platform  should 
contain  a  firm  commitment  to  the  "Wash- 
ington agenda"  brought  to  Miami  Beach  by 
the  duly  elected  District  of  Columbia  Delega- 
tion to  the  Democratic  Convention,  which 
agenda  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Black  Political  Agenda. 

The  agenda  calls  for  fuU  congressional  rep- 
resentation, an  elected  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil with  an  automatic  federal  payment  for- 
mula and  a  host  of  Interim  and  immediate 
steps  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
must  take  to  deal  with  the  social,  economic 
and  political  problems  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  this,  the  Last  Colony. 

Xn.  THE  MIUTART 

It  Is  the  RIGHT  of  every  Serviceman  and 
Servicewoman  to  be  FREE  from  discrimina- 
tion within  the  mUltary  system.  Certainly 
this  nation  cannot  be  secure  as  long  as  its 
forces  are  more  concerned  with  protecting 
themselves  against  their  feUow  servicemen 
than  they  are  with  fighting  the  external 
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enemy.  Altbough  blacks  make  up  to  10.8% 
of  the  military  penonnel,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted equal  representation  as  officers;  they 
receive  a  higher  percentage  of  other  than 
honorable  discharges;  and  they  are  assigned 
to  more  menial  occupational  Jobs. 

The  New  Democratic  Administration  must 
deal  with  this  reality  and  turn  from  Up  serv- 
ice which  condemns  discrimination  in  our 
society  to  proposing  concrete  programs  of 
reform. 

We  urge  the  creation  of  a  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Civil  Rights  who  would 
have  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
branch  of  service. 

We  urge  a  complete  revision  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  that  would  remove 
the  Judicial  system  from  the  military  and 
transfer  It  to  the  clvUlan  federal  courts. 

We  urge  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent non-Judlclal  appeal  procedure  out- 
side of  the  military  chain  of  command. 

We  urge  the  elimination  of  all  punitive 
discharges  and  the  establishment  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  service  that  would  In  effect  remove 
the  distinction  of  "honorable,  dishonorable, 
undesirable",  etc. 


GENERAL  CLARKE  SPEAKS  OUT  FOR 
SOLDIERS  IN  RIOT  SITUATIONS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  soldier  of 
distinction,  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA, 
retired,  is  well  aware  of  the  problems 
facing  our  college  campuses  and  our 
cities  in  recent  years  of  protests  and 
riots.  General  Clarke,  howe/er,  is  also 
concerned  with  the  soldier's  role  in  a  riot 
situation.  This  outstanding  soldier  has 
expertise  and  experience  that,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  and  interest  to 
this  body.  In  the  interest  of  explaining 
a  soldier's  duty,  and  a  soldier's  predica- 
ment in  the  riots  for  which  they  must 
defend  people  and  property,  I  insert  these 
remarks  by  General  Clarke  in  the 
Record: 

Tmc  Cask  for  ths  Soloisb  Caxxeo  Out  To 
QcELL  A  Domestic  Disturbance 

(By  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA,  Retired) 

(Editor's  Note:  General  Clarke  was  an  en- 
listed man  In  the  National  Guard  in  1920-31. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  Army  Ground  Forces 
In  1945-48,  and  was  Commanding  General 
of  CONARC  In  1958-60.  Thus  he  has  given 
much  thought  to  the  problems  of  employing 
troops  to  quell  civil  disturbances.) 

In  the  early  days  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation  we  found  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  ineffective  In  providing  the 
kind  of  Pederal  Government  we  needed.  A 
Constitutional  Convention  was  called.  Its 
first  order  of  business  was  to  set  down  what 
services  the  people  wanted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  citizens  of  our  nation. 

This  became  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  Sub- 
stantially, It  set  forth  the  following  in  one 
sentence : 

"We  the  People  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to:  Form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

All  six  of  these  requirements  for  an  ade- 
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quate  Federal  Government  were  to  be  the 
products  of  a  Government  of  laws  function- 
ing in  an  environment  of  law  and  order. 
The  framers  of  oiu*  constitution  considered 
that  the  orderly  processes  of  a  Government 
of  laws  could  only  exist  In  a  climate  of  do- 
mestic tranquility.  Thus  they  used  the 
phrase:  "Insure  domestic  tranquility,"  not 
"restore  domestic  tranquility." 

Is  there  anyone  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation who  hasn't  had  reasons  to  be  con- 
cerned with  this  subject  in  the  past  few 
years  of  campus  demonstrations  and  disor- 
ders? Might  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  learn 
more,  not  only  about  the  nature  of  riots 
and  rioters,  but  about  the  young  men,  pur- 
suant to  orders,  who  may  be  confronted  v?lth 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  insuring  or  restor- 
ing "domestic  tranquility"? 

When  we  think  of  what  is  the  cause  of 
a  breakdown  of  domestic  tranquility  in  a 
cfxnmunity,  a  riot  comes  to  mind.  What  Is  a 
riot?  Riot  is  a  legal  term  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace  by 
3  persons  or  more  assembling  together  of 
their  own  authority  with  the  intent  mutual- 
ly to  assist  each  other  against  any  who  shall 
oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  some  en- 
terprise of  a  private  nature  and  actuaUy 
executing  the  same  in  a  violent  and  turbu- 
lent manner  to  the  terror  of  the  people 
whether  the  act  Intended  were  of  itself  law- 
ful or  unlawfiU."— Black's  Law  Dictionary, 
3rd  Edition. 

Sometimes  our  Commander  in  caiief  or  our 
Governors  of  the  several  states  call  out  a 
mUltary  force  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility 
when  a  riot  threatens  but,  often,  they  do  not 
do  so  until  the  situation  is  out  of  hand  and 
a  riot  has  started  and  then  the  Job  of  the 
troops  is  to  restore  domestic  tranquility.  The 
latter  case  confronts  the  young  trooper  with 
the  more  difficult  mental,  physical  and  dis- 
ciplinary situation. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  young  soldier,  his 
leaders,  his  training,  his  opponents,  his  weap- 
ons, their  weapons,  their  mental  and  emo- 
tional state,  how  to  perform  his  task  with 
the  least  injury  to  people  and  property  and 
to  himself.  All  of  these  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  framework  of  the  morale, 
training  and  disciplinary  veneer  of  the  troops 
who  are  engaged  imder  legal  orders  m  a  con- 
frontation with  their  own  people  on  a  task 
they  do  not  like  and  from  which  they  will 
receive  little  credit  and  probably  much 
mental  and  possibly  physical  abuse. 

Here  are  a  few  thoughts  on  the  problem 
of  handling  riots  by  soldiers: 

1.  People  who  engage  in  a  riot  are  disorga- 
nized and  emotional,  and  basically  cowardly 
as  a  group.  The  crowd  lacks  unity  and  cour- 
age. 

2.  If  we  are  going  to  handle  them  without 
bloodshed  we  must  use  enough  force  (or 
show  enough  force)  to  cause  them  to  believe 
the  riot  has  no  chance  of  success. 

3.  A  policy  of  "limited"  or  "griaduated"  re- 
sponse by  police  or  troops  can  only  encourage 
the  rioters  and  lead  to  bloodshed. 

4.  The  ones  who  egg  on  the  rioters  are  al- 
most never  In  front.  They  operate  from  a  safe 
position  in  the  rear. 

5.  The  best  trained  soldiers  have  a  "break- 
ing point"  when  on  such  duty.  Even  though 
soldiers  likely  to  be  employed  In  riot  duty 
are  periodically  given  training  the  turnover 
of  personnel  is  such  that  their  training  Is 
seldom  at  full  effectiveness  when  used  on 
short  notice. 

6.  Young  soldiers  can  take  only  so  much 
abuse,  rocks,  Insiilts  and  casualties  before 
their  veneer  of  discipline  and  commander- 
control  wears  thin — then  they  break  \mder 
actual  or  feared  threats. 

7.  When  they  break,  people  In  the  rioters' 
ranks — even  bystanders — often  get  hurt  or 
killed. 

8.  Those  who  caused  armed  soldiers  to 
"break"  are  more  to  blame  than  the  soldiers. 
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students  who  cause  this  to  happen  are  de- 
ficient in  ordinary  good  Judgment. 

9.  Unfortunately,  it  generally  follows  that 
incidents  which  result  in  casxialties  break 
the  tension  and  cause  those  who  are  prone  to 
riot  to  take  a  hard  look  at  such  tactics  and 
stop  using  them.  This  has  resulted  from  re- 
cent incidents. 

10.  Thus  such  incidents  cause  people  to 
look  at  their  problems  rationally  instead  of 
emotionally.  It  Is  unfortunate  they  do  not 
do  it  before  people  are  hurt  or  killed. 

11.  The  "inciters"  to  riot  are  reaUy  to 
blame,  not  the  unfortunate  yoimg  soldiers 
who  have  been  called  out  by  our  elected  of- 
ficials to  do  a  very  distasteful  and  necessary 
Job  under  very  trying  conditions. 

"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
for  redress  by  mob  law." — ^A.  Lincoln. 


ALASKAN  NATIVE  CONCERNS  IG- 
NORED IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  IM- 
PACT STATEMENT  ON  PROPOSED 
TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior 
Department's  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line largely  ignores  the  very  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  Alaskan  Natives. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  an  excellent  comment  submitted 
to  the  Interior  Department  by  Patrick 
Macrory  of  the  law  firm  of  Arnold  and 
Porter  on  behalf  of  several  Alaskan  Na- 
tive villages.  This  comment  quite  accu- 
rately details  both  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  on 
these  Native  vUlages  and  the  failings  of 
the  Impact  statement  to  adequately  con- 
sider and  mitigate  these  expected  con- 
sequences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  im- 
portant document,  which  follows: 
Comments  on  Envisonmxntai.  Impact  Stati- 
mxnt  issuxd  bt  u.s.  dcparticxmt  of  thx 
intxriob  concxbning  thx  tfeams-alaska 

PlPEUNK 

(Submitted  on  Behalf  of  The  NaUve  Villages 

Of  Allakaket,  Settles,  Mlnto,  Rampart  and 

Stevens  Village) 

These  comments  are  submitted  by  five  In- 
dian Villages  situated  close  to  the  proposed 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  Two  witnesses,  Chief 
Richard  Frank  and  David  Wolf,  Esq.,  testified 
on  behalf  of  these  villages  at  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
1971. 

Although  the  Impact  Statement  represents 
some  improvement  over  the  draft  Impact 
Statement  released  by  the  Department  in 
January  1971,  it  remains  Inadeqiiate  in  many 
important  areas  vital  to  the  needs  of  Alaska's 
native  population.^  Moreover,  the  stipula- 


>  These  inadequacies  cannot  be  analyzed  In 
full  here  becatise  of  the  pressures  of  time. 
Only  46  days  have  been  allowed  for  comment 
on  a  nine-volume  report,  more  than  2500 
pages  In  length.  We  find  It  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  Department  regards 
the  expression  of  views  by  members  of  the 
public  as  a  pro  forma  exercise. 

Three  deficiencies  may  be  briefly  noted : 
(a)  the  failure  to  discuss  the  need  for  a 
further  Impact  Statement  when  final,  as  op- 
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tions  which  the  Department  would  require 
Alyeska  to  enter  into  as  a  condition  of  grant- 
ing the  pipeline  permits  it  seeks  are  weak 
and  insubstantial.  They  afford  neither  our 
villages  nor  any  of  the  native  viUages  situ- 
ated near  the  pipeline  any  significant  pro- 
tection from  the  impact  of  the  pipeline 
project. 

The  remarkable  fact  Is  that,  despite  the 
enormous  quantities  of  additional  evidence 
obtained  by  and  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  adverse  impact  of  the  pipe- 
line on  Alaska's  natives,  the  stipulations  af- 
fecting the  native  population  are  virtually 
unchanged  from  the  original  stipulations 
contained  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Impact 
Statement.  The  Department  has  simply  Ig- 
nored the  extensive  evidence  gathered  by 
and  the  views  of  the  persons  most  affected 
by  the  pipeline,  the  natives  of  Alaska.  The 
Department  evidently  considers  it  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  merely  to  obtain  the  views  of  other 
government  departments  and  the  public, 
without  permitting  those  views  to  have  any 
bearing  on  a  decision  apparently  already 
reached.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the 
trustee  for  the  native  people  of  Alaska;  they 
are  bis  wards  and  are  entitled  by  law  to  his 
protection.  The  present  stipulations  are  an 
abdication  of  trust  by  the  ciepartment  of  the 
Interior. 

A.  THX  IMPACT  OF  THE  PIFXUm  AMD  HAT7L 
XOAO 

1.  Oil  Leaks  of  Unpredictable  Magnitude 
and  Serious  Slltatlon  of  Rivers  are  Virtually 
Certain  to  Occur 

A  few  excerpts  from  the  Impact  State- 
ment make  graphically  plain  the  enormous 
risks  to  the  environment,  and  to  Alaska's 
natives,  that  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  would 
entail: 

"...  the  performance  record  of  pipelines  In 
general  and  the  abundance  of  environmental 
factors  in  Alaska  that  could  contribute  to 
pipeline  rupture  are  such  that  perfect  no- 
splll  performance  would  be  unlikely  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  pipeline.  It  therefore  Is 
likely  that  some  spills  would  occur,  but  their 
size,  location  and  frequency  are  indetermi- 
nate." (Vol.  1,  p.  27,  emphasis  supplied  here 
and  throughout.) 

"Any  point  along  the  southern  two-thirds 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  route  could  be  sub- 
jected to  an  earthquake  of  magnitude  great- 
er than  7.0  on  the  Rlchter  Scale,  and  it  is  al- 
most a  certainty  that  one  or  more  large  mag- 
nitude earthquakes  will  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  portion  of  the  proposed  route  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  pipeline.  Strong  ground 
motion  and  large  ground  displacement  ac- 
companying such  an  earthquake  could  dam- 
age— even  rupture^the  proposed  pipeline." 
(M..  p.  97.) 

"The  excavation  of  construction  materials 
in  areas  of  ice-rich  permafrost  would  cause 
the  permafrost  to  thaw.  The  materials  could 
become  unstable  and  flow  or  slide,  especlaUy 
on  slopes.  Locally,  excavation  in  flood  plains 
might  cause  diversion  of  stream  channels, 
and  where  such  excavation  occurred,  pools 
would  form  and  slltatlon  would  foUow."  (Id., 
p.  96.) 

"Thawing  of  permafrost  by  heat  from  the 
pipeline  and  by  redirected  surface  and 
ground  water  coiild  result  in  slope  faUure 
and  differential  settlement  in  areas  under- 


posed  to  preliminary,  design  plans  for  the 
pipeline  are  submitted  to  the  Department; 

(b)  the  inadequate  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  running  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
that  will  be  needed  to  bring  natural  gas 
from  the  North  Slope  along  the  same  route  as 
the  oil  pipeline;  and 

(c)  the  failure  of  the  Statement  to  consider 
the  possiblUty  that  the  demand  for  oU  will 
be  greatly  diminished  as  a  result  of  wide- 
spread use  In  automobiles  of  the  Wankel  ro- 
tary engine,  which  is  much  more  efficient 
than  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
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lain  by  Ice-rich  sediments.  Either  effect  could 
cause  serious  damage  to  the  pipeline."  (Id., 
pp.  96-97.) 

The  Statement  admits  that  in  the  pipe- 
line segment  between  mile  345.6  and  mile 
521.9  (i.e.,  the  area  of  the  five  villages  whose 
views  are  here  expressed),  "a  major  impact 
effect  of  the  pipeline  would  be  associated 
with  the  generally  ice-rich  silts,  permafrost 
temperatures  near  0*  C,  moderate  to  steep 
slopes  and  the  likelihood  of  seismic  events." 
(/d.,p.99.) 

Further: 

"It  is  predicted  that  some  damage  wotild 
occur  to  the  aquatic  resources  as  a  result  of 
the  project "  (Vol.  4,  p.  126.) 

"Pipeline  and  road  construction  activities 
would  result  in  erosion  and  stream  slltatlon." 
(Vol.  4,  p.  128.) 

2.  The  Impact  of  the  Project  on  the  Animal 
Resources  of  the  Region 

As  we  have  shown,  the  Impcust  Statement 
predicts  that  oil  leaks  of  some  magnitude 
are  almost  inevitable,  and  that  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  of  a  break  in  the  pipeline. 
If  a  break  occurs,  "14,000  barrels  of  oil  could 
leak  out  during  the  time  required  for  pump 
station  shutdown  and  valve  closure",  and 
"up  to  an  additional  50,000  barrels  of  oil 
could  drain  from  the  pipeline  at  some  lo- 
calities" thereafter.  (VoL  1,  p.  134.)  The  ef- 
fect of  an  oil  spill  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  catastrophic  to  our  villages  and  to  othen 
in  its  wake.  It  could  wipe  out  the  fish  popu- 
lation of  an  entire  river  system  such  as  the 
Tukon.  A  vital  part  of  the  subsistence 
economy  of  the  native  population  of  Alaska 
could  thus  be  eliminated  in  large  regions 
crossed  by  the  pipeline. 

The  Statement  concedes  that  the  effect  of 
the  pipeline  on  large  mammals — another  im- 
portant element  in  the  native  subsistence 
economy — could  be  equally  serious. 

"Disturbances  associated  with  construc- 
tion activities  and  road  and  pipeline  main- 
tenance and  operation  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  large  mA.mm».i«  inhabiting  the 
proposed  right-of-way  and  areas  adjacent  to 
the  pipeline  routine.  .  . .  Direct  disturbances 
as  well  as  physical  disruption  of  their  habitat 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  displacement 
of  large  mammals  from  the  pipeline  route 
and  areas  Immediately  adjacent  to  it."  (VoL 
1,  pp.  126-27.) 

"The  effect  of  the  above-ground  portions 
of  the  pipeline  on  large  mammal  movement 
cannot  be  conclusively  predicted.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, it  does  appear  .  .  .  that  above-ground 
elevated  portions  of  the  pipeline  wiUi  fre- 
quent provision  of  animal  crossing  facilities 
of  the  best  available  design  would  still  act  as 
partial  bcuriers  to  the  movement  of  hoofed 
animals"  (Id.,  p.  138.) 

"The  combined  barrier  effects  of  the  high- 
way and  pipeline  might  reduce  the  number 
of  animals  using  the  winter  range  east  of 
the  highway."  (Id.,  p.  139.) 

The  Statement  admits  that  the  effect  of 
the  above-ground  portions  of  the  pipeline' 
"would  probably  alter  the  distribution  of 
caribou  in  the  future  and  account  for  the 
abandonment  of  portions  of  their  range." 
(Vol.  1,  p.  200.)  It  also  admits  that: 

"Several  situations  conducive  to  large 
mammal  mortality  would  result  from  pipe- 
line and  haul  road  construction  and  their 
maintenance."  (Id.,  p.  130.) 

"The  Increased  human  population  would 
be  reflected  in  a  general  Increase  in  hunting 
pressures  on  large  mammals."  (Id.,  pp.  180- 
81.) 

3.  The  Impact  on  the  Native  Population 
The  specific  impact  of  the  pipeline  on  our 

villages  is  also  described  in  some  detail  in  the 
Statement: 

"A  significant  adverse  impact  on  land  use 
for  Native  subsistence  purposes  could  be  In- 
curred in  the  event  that,  during  the  con- 
struction or  operational  stages  of  either  road 

■  An  extremely  high  proportion  of  the  pipe- 
line will  be  above  grotuid  In  the  area  closest 
to  the  five  villages  in  question. 
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or  pipeline,  streams  or  other  areas  essential 
to  subsistence  harvests  were  severely  con- 
taminated by  oil  or  other  toxic  materials.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts, 
this  could  cause  major  shifts  in  local  land 
use  patterns.  Both  the  direct  damage  and  the 
shifts  could  be  costly  to  resource  bases,  local 
communities,  the  State,  and  the  oil  industry. 
If  such  adverse  impacts  did  occur,  they  would 
very  likely  affect  subsistence-dependent  vil- 
lages such  as  Anaktuvuk,  AUakaket,  Alatna, 
Stevens  Village,  Rampart,  and  iiinto."  «  (VoL 
1.  p.  146.) 

"The  threat  of  adverse  Impacts  on  the  Na- 
tive subsistence  resources  would  come  pri- 
marily during  the  operational  stage  of  the 
proposed  project.  These  could  stem  from  (1) 
damage  to  subsistence  resources  resulting 
from  losses  of  oil,  (2)  increased  recreational 
activities  and  other  competition  on  lands 
close  to  the  transport  corridor,  or  (3)  pos- 
sible shifts  In  migratory  patterns  of  caribou. 

"The  greatest  threat  would  be  that  of  po- 
tential oil  spillage,  especlaUy  in  a  major 
river.  Local  water  supplies,  fish  and  wildlife 
harvests,  and  transport  corridors  could  be 
adversely  affected.  Such  impacts  on  the  re- 
source base,  depending  on  the  extent  of 
damage  and  on  the  extent  of  Native  depend- 
ence upon  the  subsistence  base  in  the  af- 
fected area,  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
livelihood  of  the  local  population.  An  ac- 
cidental spiU  couid  be  much  more  significant 
in  the  relatively  well  populated  Yukon  Rivet 
watersfied  than  in  the  Copper  and  Lowe 
River  systems,  where  the  reliance  on  a  sub- 
sistence economy  is  less,  both  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  villages  and  numbers  of  Natives." 
(/d..p.  169.) 

B.  THK  rAILUBB  OF  THX  STIPITLATIONS  TO  PRO- 
TKCT  TRX  INTXaXSTS  OF  THE  NATIVE  POPULA- 
■TION  OF  *T.*^icA 

As  we  have  shown  in  Section  A  above, 
the  Impact  Statement  itself  demonstrates 
that  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
pipeline  will  inevitably  have  a  serious  impact 
on  the  subsistence  economy  relied  upon  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
five  villages  whose  views  are  here  presented. 
Yet  the  stipulations  do  nothing  whatever 
to  compensate  these  people  for  the  loss  of 
their  livelihood — despite  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  their  legal 
guardian. 

Clearly,  if  our  nation's  asserted  need  for 
mora  oil  is  deemed  to  Justify  the  proposed 
pipeline,  at  the  cost  of  the  Natives'  ability 
to  support  themselves  from  the  land,  they 
must  be  compensated  in  some  way.  As  we 
suggested  at  the  hearing,  there  are  two 
means  by  which  this  could  be  done:  First, 
the  Natives  could  be  given  the  right  to  com- 
pensation for  damage  to  tlielr  lands  or  sub- 
sistence caused  by  pipeline  construction  and 
operation,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
immediate  Impact  of  the  p^llne.  Second, 
they  could  be  guaranteed  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  Jobs  connected  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  pipeline,  as 
protection  against  the  effects  of  the  long- 
term  trend  away  from  a  subsistence  economy 
which  the  Statement  predicts  the  pipeline 
wUl  cause. 

The  stipulations  do  neither  of  these 
things.  Although  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  on  many  occasions  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  impose  absolute  liability  on 
Alyeska  for  damage  caused  to  private  i>er- 
sons — as  It  proposes  to  do  for  damage  caused 
to  the  federal  government — ^the  Department 
dismisses  the  suggestion  with  the  following 
comment: 

".  .  .  the  February  1972  stipulations  im- 
pose liability  on  the  permittee.  The  Depart- 
ment believes  that  to  impose  further  liabUlty 
would  exceed  the  Department's  authority." 
(Vol.6,  p.  62). 

The  flrat  of  these  statements  is  simply  In- 


*  The  villages  whose  names  are  are  four  of 
the  five  villages  whose  views  are  here  pre- 
sented. 
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correct.  All  that  the  February  1972  stipula- 
tions do  Is  to  recite  that  the  permittee  will 
be  liable  to  third  parties  "in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws."  (Stlp.  1.7.1.)  Clearly,  of 
course,  this  would  be  the  case  even  without 
the  stipulation.  The  stipulation  "imposes"  no 
liabiliiy  on  the  permittee  beyond  what  the 
law  woxild  Impose  in  any  event.  It  gives  pri- 
vate persons  affected  by  the  pipeline  ab- 
solutely no  additional  guarantee  of  compen- 
sation against  loss. 

The  second  statement  is  almost  certainly 
erroneous.  The  Department  has  extremely 
broad  power  to  impose  conditions  on  pipe- 
line permittees  (see  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  Section  28.  30  U.S.C.  i  185;  43  C.P.R. 
I  2801.1-6(h) ).  and  further  was  specifically 
directed  by  Congress  in  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Act  to  "take 
any  action  necessary  to  protect  the  subsist- 
ence needs  of  the  Natives."  At  the  very  least. 
If  the  Department  is  unsure  of  Its  authority, 
it  should  take  Immediate  steps  to  clarify  the 
legal  position.  We  strongly  endorse  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
that  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  be 
sought  on  this  issue. 

The  double  standard  incorporated  in  the 
present  stipulations — which  impose  absolute 
liability  on  the  permittee  for  damage  to  the 
federal  government,  which  does  not  need  the 
protection,  but  no  liability  for  damage  to  the 
government's  impoverished  native  wards  who 
desperately  do  need  it — is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  Department's  trusteeship  obligations 
and  of  the  standards  by  which  a  government 
department  should  conduct  Itself. 

The  second  deficiency  Is  in  the  area  of  Jobs 
and  training.  The  Statement  concludes  that 
without  "quantitative  goals  for  Native  em- 
ployment" and  "specific  means  for  attaining 
them,"  Native  participation  in  the  pipeline 
project  will  be  adversely  affected.  (Vol.  4, 
p.  409.)  The  Statement  points  out  that  "Al- 
yeska's  employment  estimates  do  not  include 
a  commitment  to  a  numerical  goal  for  Native 
hiring."  (Id.,  p.  410.)  However,  the  stipula- 
tions impose  no  obligation  whatever  upon 
Alyeska  to  establish  numerical  goals  for  Na- 
tive employment.  They  merely  require  Al- 
yeska to  "do  everything  within  its  power" 
(a  notorious  euphamlsm  for  toted  Inaction) 
to  secure  the  employment  of  Natives  who 
successfully  complete  Its  training  program. 
(Stlp.  1.14.3.) 

The  stipulations  are  equally  deficient  In 
the  area  of  Native  training.  The  Statement 
asserts  that  with  only  a  minimal  amount  of 
training  a  very  large  number  of  Natives  could 
meet  the  Job  skill  requirements  (see  Vol.  4, 
pp.  411-13)  but  warns  that: 

"To  date  there  are  no  training  programs 
planned,  and  unless  this  plarming  is  accom- 
plished well  in  advance  of  the  start  of  pipe- 
line construction,  It  Is  tmlikely  that  training 
programs  would  be  effectively  phased  into 
the  requirements  of  the  construction  activ- 
ities." (Vol.  4,  p.  414.) 

Once  again,  however,  the  stipulations 
themselves  simply  ignore  the  Statement. 
Stipulation  1.14.1  provides  only  that  Alyeska 
•'shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  regarding  .  .  .  training  ...  of 
Alaska  Natives."  There  is  no  indication  that 
any  such  agreement  has  been  reached,  what 
the  proposed  terms  would  be,  or  what  plan- 
ning for  timely  training  has  been  under- 
taken, if  any. 


ANTIBUSING  AMENDMENT 
NOW  IS  IMPERATIVE 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TKNMXSSKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  editorial 
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emphasized  the  importance  of  passing  a 
constitutional  amendment  banning  the 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  a  numerical 
racial  balance. 

I  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  Banner  editorial  concerning  the  need 
and  necessity  for  such  an  amendment. 

While  the  editorial  refers  to  Senators 
Baker  and  Brock  from  Tennessee,  I 
would  add  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress— ^E>emocrats  and  Republicans — on 
a  bipartisan  basis — are  cosponsors  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  House  and  in- 
deed many  Representatives  have  signed 
a  discharge  petition  to  bring  to  the  floor 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
busing. 

In  addition,  the  House  has  passed  three 
amendments  to  curb  busing,  with  sub- 
stantial support,  as  follows: 

The  Ashbrook  amendment  which  would 
bar  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
crosstown  busing. 

The  Green  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  Federal  Government  from 
requiring  school  districts  to  spend  State 
or  local  money  to  finance  busing. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  which 
would  permit  school  districts  to  delay 
compliance  with  busing  orders  Issued  by 
lower  courts  imtil  all  appeals  have  been 
exhausted. 

I  support  all  three  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  House  has  taken  definite  and  de- 
finitive action  to  curb  and  halt  unneces- 
sary and  imdeslrable  racial  balance  bus- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Nashville  Banner  in  the 
Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  May  31,  1072] 

AmTIBUUINO  AmNDMEMT  NOW  Is  IMPERATIVE 

To  the  surprise  of  few,  if  any,  the  TJJS. 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed 
Judge  L.  C.  Morton's  OTder  of  massive  cross- 
town  school  busing  for  compiilsory  racial  bal- 
ance; but  the  fact  that  such  a  decision  was 
expected  for  the  reasons  asserted  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  does  not  modify  the 
urgency  of  remedial  action — for  redress  of  the 
system -wide  injury  inflicted — by  the  correc- 
tive method  clearly  demanded. 

That  woiUd  be,  of  course,  by  constitutional 
amendment — the  provision  of  that  organic 
instrument,  itself,  for  the  exercise  of  final 
authority  where  it  belongs.  In  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

It  not  only  Is  obligatcM^  that  the  amending 
power  be  employed — ^putting  the  principle 
and  concept  of  school  authority  In  such  a 
particular  beyond  eccentric  manipulation 
either  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial — but 
It  is  Imperative. 

It  needs  to  be  done  now,  before  the  damage 
so  disruptive  and  nearly  destructive  of  the 
local  public  school  system,  here  or  anjrwhere, 
is  compounded  by  another  school  year  of 
magnifying  costs  and  mounting  chaos.  Never 
In  the  history  of  this  city  have  Its  approxi- 
mately 100,000-member  student  body,  and  its 
school  plant  conununlty-wlde,  divested  of  the 
neighborhood  school  prerogatives,  suffered  a 
comparable  blow. 

The  corrective  device  sought  Is  in  this 
Instance  for  Congress  to  Initiate — as  it  has 
started  a  number  of  times  to  do,  only  to  be 
side-tracked  by  a  totally  unsatisfactory  sub- 
stitute. 

Sen.  Bill  Brock,  with  co-sponsorship  by  a 
number  of  colleagues  similarly  aware  of  the 
crisis  confronted  up  a  usurpation  of  school 
authority — has  pushed  for  an  amendment 
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forbidding  that  trespass.  Tennessee's  Senior 
Senator,  Howard  Baker,  has  pushed  for  its 
adoption.  The  sense  of  It  has  been  stated  in 
another  proposed  amendment,  by  Michigan 
Sen.  Robert  Griffin,  declaring  that: 

"No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision,  enter  into 
any  Judgment  or  Issue  any  order  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  require  that  pupils  be 
transported  to  or  from  school  on  the  basis 
of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin." 

State  by  state,  in  the  South  and  elsewhere, 
school  patrons,  taxpayers  and  voters — one 
and  the  same — have  gone  clearly  on  record 
for  an  end  to  massive  school  busing  ten 
achievement  of  racial  balance.  They  have 
done  that,  as  in  Tennessee,  in  direct  refer- 
endum on  the  question  itself — overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  amendment.  They  have  done  It 
in  party  primary  balloting,  as  in  the  Oem-ge 
Wallace  vote  itself,  or  its  margin,  in  which 
such  clearly  was  the  principal  message. 

Congress  has  condemned  the  massive  bus- 
ing operation  as  an  instrument  of  arbitrary, 
bureaucracy-ordered  racial  balance.  It  has 
done  that  in  legislation  enacted,  as  in  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  correction  of 
the  outrage  Jointly  Inflicted  by  HEW  flat  and 
court  intrusion — and  for  return  to  the  his- 
toric format  of  the  neighborhood  school  sys- 
tem, with  regulations  thereof  vested  in  the 
bands  of  local  authority. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  on  with  that,  via  the 
only  route  by  which  it  can  be  achieved— the 
method  clearly  preferred  by  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  Irrespective  of  race.  It  is 
their  school  system.  It  also  is  their  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  time  to  employ  the  one,  with  vigor, 
honor  and  courage,  m  behalf  of  Justice  for 
the  other. 

Congress  clearly  has  the  duty  to  submit 
this  amendment  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  for  their  decision.  If  that  pre- 
liminary, enabling  action  Is  taken  in  time, 
the  school  year  beginning  in  September  con- 
ceivably could  be  spared  the  chaos  that 
otherwise  Impends  for  It. 


SALT  ANALYSIS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  prepared  by  me  and  is 
being  delivered  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  June  6: 

June  6. 1972. 
From:  ReprcsenUtlve  Craig  Hosmer,  Chair- 
man, OOP  Task  Force  on  Nuclear  Af- 
fairs. 

To:  Members  of  Congress 
Subject:    SALT— ABM    Treaty   A   Offeruive 
Weapons  Interim  Agreement 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  America  and 
Russia  cannot  risk  attacking  each  other  be- 
cause their  nuclear  arsenals  are  sufficient  to 
withstand  surprise  attack  and  still  have 
enough  undamaged  retaliatory  hardware  left 
over  to  pulverize  the  aggressor. 

President  Nixon  and  Premier  Brezhnev  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  self-interest  of  their  respec- 
tive coTintries  to  perpetuate  this  condition 
of  mutual  deterrence  based  on  nuclear  tuf- 
flciency.  The  proposed  SALT  Treaty  limiting 
defensive  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  and 
its  accompanying  interim  agreement  limit- 
ing certain  offensive  weapons  was  designed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  rationale  of  the  ABM  limitation  is 
obvious.  Each  new  ABM  built  by  one  side 
can  bfl  nullified  by  the  other's  new  offensive 
installation.  It  la  in  nobody's  Mourity  In- 
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terest  to  spend  money  for  that  kind  of  an 
arms  race  only  to  end  up  poorer,  but  no 
safer  than  before. 

The  logic  of  allowing  the  Soviets  a  lopsided 
number  of  offensive  missiles  and  submarines 
Is  obscure  if  quantity  alone  is  considered.  It 
emerges  clearly,  however,  when  other  fac- 
tors, relevant  to  assessing  the  kill  power  of 
these  two  nation's  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
are  taken  into  account.  These  include  the 
following: 

The  actual  number  of  nuclear  warheads  In 
the  VS.  deterrent  package  considerably  ex- 
ceeds those  of  the  Soviets  iMcause  of  our 
many  multiple  independently  guided  re-en- 
try vehicles  (MIRVS). 

The  greater  accuracy  of  the  U.S.  warheads 
gives  them  a  proportionately  large  kill  capa- 
bility, ample  for  nuclear  sufficiency. 

U.S.  allies  and  near  allies  possess  substan- 
tial strategic  deterrent  forces  which  augment 
the  Free  World's  overall  deterrent  posture. 

The  arrangements  impose  no  limitations 
at  all  on  certain  U.S.  systems  contributing 
to  our  deterrent  strength,  such  as  SAC 
bombers  and  U.S.  aircraft  based  overseas  on 
land  and  on  aircraft  carriers. 

"Sufficiently  to  deter"  is  something  in  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  and  when  one  side 
fields  a  mix  of  bombers.  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
with  which  it  is  satisfied,  the  other  side 
would  need  to  assume  very  large  and  un- 
known risks  of  miscalculation  in  order  to 
assess  it  as  "insufficient." 

What  are  inside  the  strategic  systems,  how 
good  they  are  now  and  how  they  may  be 
qualitatively  Improved  are  not  covered  by 
the  arrangements,  leaiving  the  parties  in 
exactly  the  same  circumstances,  whatever 
they  are,  as  before. 

Provision  for  verification  by  each  party's 
own  intelligence  apparatus  Involves  minimal 
risk,  since  the  arrangements  are  cast  in  terms 
of  items  which  reasonably  can  be  monitored 
by  satellite  photography  and  similar  means. 

The  foregoing  and  many  additional  calcu- 
lations undoubtedly  Influenced  President 
Nixon's  determination  that  the  agreements 
are  worthwhile  and  that  their  terms  Involve 
neither  undue  risks  to  United  States  security 
nor  disproportionate  advantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  making  his  decision  the  President  also 
must  have  totalled  the  quite  large  costs  of 
the  superpowers  taking  no  steps  at  all  to- 
ward arms  control  against  those  Involved  In 
the  limited  agreements  he  made  in  Moscow. 
No  person  better  knows  these  costs  than  he 
and  his  Judgment  deserves  great  respect. 

To  assure  that  the  arrangements  do  not 
grow  lopsided  by  the  passage  of  time.  Con- 
gress must  support  the  President's  R&D  re- 
quests for  the  TRIDENT  submarine  program, 
the  B-1  bomber  and  other  improved  strategic 
systems. 


AGRICULTURE  HONORS  FOUR 
FROM  MARYLAND'S  FIFTH  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   IfARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
aimual  Honor  Awards  ceremony  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  where 
four  men  from  Mai-yland's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict were  among  those  honored  for  their 
superior  service  as  employees  of  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  kind  of 
men  who  make  our  Government  truly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens, 
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and  I  think  we  all  owe  them  a  special 
vote  of  thanks.  They  are  Mr.  William 
Gladden,  Seat  Pleasant;  Mr.  James  H. 
Lauth,  Bowie;  Dr.  Louis  P.  Reitz,  Hyatts- 
ville;  and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Past,  Beltsville. 


NIXON'S  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  June  1. 1972,  edi- 
tion of  the  newspaper,  Chicago  Today, 
discusses  President  Nixon's  recent  initia- 
tives in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  in  a 
most  perceptive  and  knowledgeable  man- 
ner and  I  commend  its  text  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nixon's  Diplomacy 

President  Nixon  has  taken  giant  strides 
toward  world  peace.  He  returns  to  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  most  successful  diplo- 
mats in  history,  tho  time  alone  can  measure 
the  true  results  of  his  diplomacy.  This  diplo- 
macy has  ended  the  power  stalemate  and 
given  the  world  leaders  an  opportunity  to 
move  toward  world  peace.  The  skepticism  of 
those  who  remember  the  broken  treaties  of 
history  Is  understandable.  But  this  time 
there  is  a  new  factor,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nixon  ard  Henry  A.  Kissinger:  By  its  rap- 
proachment  with  China,  the  United  States 
has  taken  control  of  the  balance  of  forces. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  could 
move  in  the  power  struggle  with  China  In 
relative  confldence  that  the  United  States 
would  not  choose  sides.  But  no  more.  When 
President  Nixon  went  to  China,  the  possibil- 
ity opened  up  that  the  United  States  might 
agree  to  provide  the  Chinese  with  the  sophis- 
ticated weapons  needed  to  defend  their  1,500- 
mile  border  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Russia  can- 
not suffer  that.  TTie  new  posture  of  the  Rus- 
sians, the  reluctant  wooing  of  the  U.  S., 
began  when  Kissinger  made  the  flrst  break- 
thru  to  Peking. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Karl  Marx,  the 
ideological  source  for  both  Russia  and  China, 
pointed  out  on  the  basis  of  his  long  study 
of  their  history  that  Russia  and  China  are 
the  world's  most  natural,  enduring  and  Im-* 
placable  foes.  The  Russians  forgot  this  tem- 
porarily after  World  War  n,  when  they 
helped  to  arm  and  Industrialize  the  Chinese. 
But  they  were  forced  to  remember  as  the 
ancient  enmity  erupted.  The  main  Russian 
and  Chinese  armies  are  now  spread  along 
that  1.500-mUe  border. 

For  a  time,  after  China  developed  the  nu- 
clear bomb,  the  UJ83.R.  even  considered  a 
preemptive  strike.  So,  we  are  told,  did  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy.  President  Nixon  had  a 
better  idea,  an  offer  of  friendship.  So  long 
as  the  U.S.  and  China  were  virtual  enemies, 
the  U.S.SJt.  had  many  options,  including 
those  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  Once 
Mr.  Nixon  took  the  unthinkable  step,  a 
detente  with  China,  Russia  had  no  choice 
but  to  ease  tension  In  Europe,  to  think  twice 
about  increasing  pressure  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  to  seek  United  States  friendship  once 
more.  And  the  United  States  price  for 
friendship  is  a  guarantee  toward  enduring 
world  peace. 

Thus  the  "Spirit  of  Moscow"  may  be  more 
durable  than  the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David"  and 
other  previous  attempts  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
UJ3£Jt.  to  come  to  terms.  This  time  the 
United  States  controls  the  balance  of  power. 
President  Nixon  proved  that  when  he  ordered 
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the  bombing  attacks  as  North  Vietnam 
again  invaded  the  south. 

The  world  shuddered,  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidates  shouted  their  Jer- 
emiads, but  the  President  and  his  adviser  Kis- 
singer knew  what  they  were  doing.  Both 
China  and  Russia  had  to  accept  this  new  ele- 
ment in  Vietnam  because  the  United  States 
once  again  controls  the  balance  of  power. 

But  only  the  events  unfolding  in  the  next 
months  and  years  can  prove  the  real  worth 
of  the  Nixon  peace  policy.  If  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam ends,  if  there  is  no  eruption  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  If  the  relaxation  of  the  tension  In 
Europe  continues,  then  the  new  policy  wiU 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  diplomatic  success 
in  history. 

At  present,  the  bombing  goes  on  because 
North  Viet  Nam  refuses  to  check  its  Invasion 
of  the  south.  But  the  aid  formerly  received 
from  Russia  and  China  Is  no  longer  being 
received.  And  neither  China  nor  Russia  has 
formally  protested  to  the  United  States,  nor 
wlU  they.  The  war  must  come  to  an  end,  for 
North  Viet  Nam  cannot  long  continue  this 
new  kind  of  war  without  suppliers.  Then  the 
United  States  can  totally  withdraw,  and  an 
era  of  universal  peace  may  be  at  hand. 

Neither  Machlavelli  or  Prince  Mettemlch 
would  ever  have  believed  that  diplomacy 
could  come  to  this.  President  Wilson,  seeking 
world  accord,  thought  persuasion  alone  could 
do  it.  But  President  Nixon  has  seen  that  the 
best  way  to  get  world  peace  is  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  power.  That  is  the  kind  of  per- 
suasion Communists  understand.  His  diplo- 
macy should  bring  an  end  to  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  and  It  should  prevent  other  "brush  fire" 
wars,  as  President  Kennedy  called  them. 

This,  in  turn,  will  enable  the  great  powers 
to  keep  the  peace.  As  the  President  retvims 
home  from  the  second  of  his  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful diplomatic  Journeys,  it  appears  that 
the  prospect  for  enduring  world  peace  was 
never  more  promising. 


SMALL  CLAIMS  COURT  AS  A 
CONSUMER  REMEDY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  June  5,  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  seventies  have  become  the 
decade  of  consumerism.  Today  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  very 
legitimate  claims  and  complaints  which 
consumers  have  against  harmful  credit 
reporting  techniques,  faulty  workman- 
ship, and  poor  performance. 

The  consumer  is  often  hampered  in 
remedying  these  situations  by  lack  of 
information.  Confronted  by  a  myriad  of 
agencies,  officers,  and  bureaus,  a  dis- 
gruntled customer  often  gives  up  his  at- 
tempts to  seek  relief. 

For  his  reason,  the  Students  Orga- 
nized for  Consumer  Action — SOCA — at 
Boston  College,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  have  pre- 
pared a  series  of  reports  designM  to  In- 
form the  public  of  gaps  in  necWsary  con- 
sumer information  or  protection  related 
to  products  and  services.  SOCA  bulletin 
No.  1  addresses  itself  to  the  subject  of 
the  small  claims  court  as  a  viable  in- 
strument in  consumer  complaints. 

I  commend  these  students  for  their  ef- 
forts to  Insure  greater  protection  for  the 
Massachuetts  consumer,  and  include  the 
text  of  their  first  bulletin  for  your  in- 
formation: 
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SOCA  Bulletin  No.  1 


Smalx.  Claims  Court  as  a  Consumer  Rbmsdt 

The  Small  Claims  Court  should  be  one 
of  the  crucial  tools  of  effective  consumer  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  man's  chance  to  defend  himself 
In  a  court  of  law  at  little  cost.  However,  our 
study  of  1000  cases  In  four  different  district 
courts  (West  Roxbury,  Qulncy,  Hlngham, 
and  Dorchester)  shows  consumer  use  of  this 
legal  remedy  to  be  minimal.  While  slxty-slx 
percent  of  all  cases  involved  a  company  suing 
an  Individual,  only  five  percent  were  in- 
dividuals suing  a  company.  Than  are  several 
reasons  for  this. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  small  claims  court 
procedures  on  the  part  of  ooneumers  Is  a 
major  problem.  Pew  people  know  how  to 
use  the  court.  Pew  people  even  know  that 
it  exists.  As  a  solution,  we  urge  pamphlets  be 
published  by  either  the  courts,  the  Attorney 
Genera. 's  ofiBce,  or  the  State  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Consumers  Council  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  and  procedure  of  the  court. 

Another  problem  Is  time.  Court  hours  are 
scheduled  during  the  regular  working  day, 
a  most  inopp>ortune  time  for  the  average 
working  man  who  might  lose  money  if  he 
had  to  be  in  cotirt.  We  urge  that  evening 
and  Saturday  court  sessions  be  scheduled. 

Thirdly,  the  court  personnel  should  be 
made  aware  of  their  duty  to  the  public.  What 
is  routine  for  them  may  be  something  en- 
tirely new  for  a  consumer.  Their  willingness 
and  ability  to  help  Is  most  Important. 

The  small  claims  procedure  was  Intended 
to  provide  a  simple,  pronipt  and  Informal 
means  at  small  expense  for  the  adjudication 
of  small  claims.  For  the  most  part  the  sys- 
tem fulfills  these  prerequisites.  When  a  per- 
son believes  that  another  party  owes  him 
money  for  damage  to  personal  property,  non- 
fulfillment of  contract,  etc.  (in  the  amount 
of  $300  or  lesst  he  may  bring  suit  against 
this  party  in  Small  Claims  Court.  The  plain- 
tiff goes  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  The  Clerk 
transposses  a  simplified  version  of  the  plain- 
tiff's story  to  a  court  docket  and  then  notifies 
the  defendant  by  registered  mall  that  a  com- 
plaint has  been  lodged  against  him,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and 
the  dat«  of  the  trial.  This  whole  procedure 
costs  the  plaintiff  only  three  dollars  and 
fifty-five  cents. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  settle  with  the 
plaintiff  out  of  court,  then  the  case  comes 
to  trial  in  a  few  weeks.  At  that  time  the 
plaintiff  brings  any  evidence  he  has  to  court 
(a  torn  coat  from  a  laundry,  for  example), 
and  waits  for  his  case  to  be  called.  Either 
party  is  allowed  to  be  represented  by  a  law- 
yer, but  this  Is  not  recommended  by  the 
court.  The  Judge  will  listen  to  both  sides  of 
the  story,  asking  questions  as  he  sees  fit. 
Both  parties  will  be  Informed  of  the  judge's 
decision  by  mail  a  week  or  so  later.  If  the 
plaintiff  wins  his  case,  the  Judge  will  usually 
make  the  defendant  reimburse  him  for  the 
coiu-t  costs  and  sometimes  even  for  the  time 
the  plaintiff  missed  from  work.  Either  party 
may  appeal  the  decision  to  a  regular  court 
trial. 


MR.  PRANK  SCHMIDT— A 
VENERABLE  GENTLEMAN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  today  to  tell  my 
colleagues  about  a  man  who  came  to  our 
country  as  an  Immigrant  67  years  ago, 
and  whose  life  In  his  adopted  country 
exemplifies  what  America  is  all  about. 
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Mr.  Prank  Schmidt  will  celebrate  his 
89th  birthday  on  June  16  in  the  com- 
pany of  friends  and  family  living  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Schmidt  arrived  In  America  in 
1905,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English 
though  he  was — and  still  is — fluent  in 
five  other  languages.  Three  days  after 
his  arrival  he  began  to  work  as  a  la- 
borer. He  studied  English  at  night,  and 
by  World  War  I  had  advanced  to  round- 
house foreman  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  During  World  War  I.  he 
served  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  civilian  on 
detached  duty,  expediting  transpor- 
tation of  troops  and  water  materiel.  He 
was  selected  for  this  role  because  of  his 
railroad  experience  and  also  because  he 
was  c»ie  of  the  few  men  who  could  com- 
municate in  the  various  languages  of  the 
immigrant  railroad  workers.  He  con- 
tinued with  the  Navy,  teaching  crash 
courses  in  machine  skills  to  classes  of 
Immigrants  to  further  the  war  effort.  In 
the  years  after  World  War  I  he  earned 
his  teaching  credoitials  at  night  school 
and  taught  in  Brooklyn.  With  the  onset 
of  World  War  n,  Mr.  Schmidt  volim- 
teered  for  and  taught  extra  after-hour 
courses  in  machine  operating  proce- 
dures to  help  meet  the  burgeoning  man- 
power needs  of  war  production. 

In  1965.  at  the  age  of  82.  Mr.  Schmidt 
volunteered  for  VISTA,  and  at  the  or- 
ganization's request  moved  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Philadelphia  where  he  taught 
full-time  courses  in  tool  and  diemaking 
to  minority  students  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity. In  1967  he  was  honored  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  his  services  and  as 
the  oldest  VISTA  worker  in  America. 
Just  this  year,  upon  specific  invitation, 
he  has  rejoined  VISTA  on  a  part-time 
volunteer  basis.  Throughout  these  years 
he  raised  and  educated  a  family  and 
launched  them  on  careers  as  productive 
citizens. 

Mr.  Schmidt's  other  contributions  to 
this  country  notwithstanding,  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  his  88th  year,  at  an 
age  when  most  men  think  only  of  rock- 
ing chairs  and  warm  slippers,  he  serves 
in  VISTA. 

A  very  wise  man  said  long  ago : 

Misfortune  is  no  disgrace  but  doing  noth- 
ing about  it  is — and  so  it  is  with  age.  We  may 
fold  our  hands  in  the  face  of  the  infirmities 
that  age  may  bring,  and  let  the  world  pass 
us  by,  or  we  may  simply  forget  to  look  for  it, 
and  find  life  active  and  good  long  after  we 
have  passed  the  promised  biblical  limit. of 
days. 

One  can  only  believe  that  this  wise 
man  knew  there  would  be  Prank 
Schmidts  in  the  world  when  he  wrote 
these  words. 

For  whatever  reasons  he  left  his  native 
land,  a  man  with  Mr.  Schmidt's  charac- 
ter would  certainly  have  lived  the  same 
kind  of  life  In  any  country  he  adopted. 
How  fortimate  for  all  of  our  country- 
men whose  path  he  crossed,  for  they 
learned  much  from  him:  patriotism  In 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  fortitude, 
perseverance;  love  of  country;  and  the 
grace  that  service  to  his  community  and 
to  his  fellowman  offers.  For  67  years  he 
gave  of  himself  to  America.  This  is  a 
better  country  because  he  chose  to  make 
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it  his  home.  The  lives  of  all  of  us  have 
in  some  part  been  enriched. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  Mr.  Schmidt 
a  very  happy  birthday  on  June  16. 


AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE:NTATIVE8 

Monday.  June  S,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Karl  G.  Harr.  Jr..  president  of  Aero- 
space Industries  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  recently  addressed  the  Aero  Club 
of  Washington.  D.C. 

In  his  discussion  he  talked  about  our 
total  national  economic  situation  and  the 
effect  of  development  of  high  technology 
products  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  com- 
petitive world  market  position.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  significant  comments  of  Mr. 
Harr  in  the  Record  and  commend  them 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
general  public. 

The  comments  follow: 

Remarks  bt  Karl  Q.  Harr,  Jh. 

I  have  a  gut  feeling  that  this  is  neither  the 
time,  the  place  nor  the  audience  for  either  a 
technical  or  a  statistical  exposition  of  any 
of  the  problems  that  confront  the  aerospace 
Industry.  Besides  I've  already  spewed  forth 
all  the  statistics  I  know  on  the  subject  and 
even  a  few  I'm  not  quite  sure  about. 

Rather,  I  think,  this  is  a  good  time,  place 
and  audience  for  the  consideration  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  world  in  which  we  ciu:- 
rently  live,  and  the  analysis  that  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  deal  with  these  funda- 
mentals. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  "white  paper"  or 
state-of-the-lndustry  type  survey.  I  am  talk- 
ing rather  about  facing  up  to  some  simple 
truths,  on  the  part  of  ourselves,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
Insofar  as  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  aero- 
space industry  are,  indeed,  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  there  Is  no  real 
question  about  the  survival  of  the  aerospace 
industry  over  the  long  run  as  a  sound  and 
increasingly  dynamic  element  of  the  total 
national  economic  picture.  Even  If  not  Just 
some  but  all  of  the  companies  that  comprise 
the  industry  today  were  to  disappear  tomor- 
row, they  would  have  to  be  Immediately  re- 
placed by  others  in  adequate  numbers  to  ful- 
fill national  requirements  of  the  same  di- 
mension. Por  air  transportation  has  become 
a  necessity  as  a  means  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, not  just  nationally  but  globally;  the 
aerospace  component  of  national  security 
wlU  inevitably  grow  rather  than  diminish; 
the  space  effort  will  be  pursued,  in  the  long 
run  I  am  convinced,  on  some  roughly  equiv- 
alent order  of  magnitude;  and,  perhaps 
most  slgniflcanUy  of  all.  the  capability  to 
produce  high  technology  products  will  be- 
come increasingly  essential  to  our  national 
well-being,  not  merely  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional economic  competitiveness,  but  also  In 
terms  of  our  capacity  to  address  a  multitude 
of  new  and  demanding  domestic  problems. 

However  there  Is  a  real  question  whether 
we  as  a  nation  will  be  able  to  realize,  in  the 
national  Interest,  upon  the  benefits  of  this 
asset  caUed  the  aerospace  industry  in  ways 
adequate  to  the  challenges  immediately 
ahead  of  us.  Many  current  signs  tend  to  Indi- 
cate that  we  will  not,  and  that  we  will  as  a 
nation  pay  a  feartul  price  for  this  faUure. 
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There  Is  no  slmpl*  single  explanation  for 
this  faUure.  Nor  does  any  person  or  group 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  wisdom  needed  to 
remedy  it. 

Perhaps  the  way  to  begin  looking  for  this 
wisdom  is  to  examine  some  of  the  sources  of 
today's  situation.  The  aerospace  industry,  as 
we  know  it  today,  reaUy  came  into  being  In 
the  poet-Korean  War  period.  It  started  Its 
surge  toward  that  peak  position,  where  It 
ranked  as  the  nation's  foremost  industry  on 
many  if  not  most  counts,  sometime  in  the 
late  1960s. 

Three  principal  factors  were  involved: 

1.  Soviet  demonstration  of  both  nuclear 
weapons  and  Intercontinental  deUvery 
capability  produced  a  reaction  that  led  to 
an  almost  frantic  U.S.  effort  to  develop  and 
install  ICBSs;  to  deploy  an  effective  retalia- 
tory bomber  deterrent,  and  to  develop  a  stra- 
tegic undersea  deterrent. 

2.  The  arrival  of  the  Space  Age,  about  the 
same  time  and  with  demonstrated  Soviet  ca- 
pability therein,  produced  a  reaction  here 
that  led  to  a  decade  of  commitment  to  high- 
geared  space  exploration,  both  manned  and 
unmanned. 

3.  The  arrival  of  the  Jet  Age  in  terms  of 
commercial  air  travel  led  to  the  tisurpation 
by  aviation  of  an  enormous  chunk  of  the 
travel  market  that  had  previously  belonged 
to  surface  modes. 

All  of  these  factors  started  to  gain  momen- 
tum In  the  late  1960s  and  surged  forward 
into  the  mid-1960s,  culminating  in  a  peak 
for  this  new  industry.  In  terms  of  sales  and 
employment,  in  1968. 

Where  did  this  leave  us  In  the  late  60s? 
Well  it  meant  that  America  had  in  its 
midst  a  brand  new.  big,  heterogeneous  in- 
dustry with  spectaciilar  capabilities  for  both 
advanced  technological  and  managerial  ac- 
complishments. Poreign  competitor  nations, 
mostly  still  struggling  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  World  War  n,  and  possessing  neither 
the  economic  base  nor  the  technological  in- 
jection of  comparable  national  efforts  in 
space  and  defense  began  to  lag  behind  us  In 
overall  technological  advances  to  the  point 
at  which  there  was  desperate  concern  as  to 
whether  they  ever  would  be  able  to  compete. 
The  famous  brain  drain  became  very  real 
as  the  UJ3.  became  regarded  as  the  place 
where  the  action  was  in  aU  advanced  tech- 
nological pursuits.  One  thing  came  after 
another.  Computers,  for  example,  were 
greatly  spurred  by  the  space  effort.  Our 
transport  aircraft  dominance  seemed  per- 
manently assured.  One  after  another,  new 
Industrial  processes  seemed  to  be  promising 
to  widen  the  gap  between  ourselves  and 
other  nations. 

In  short,  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, and  most  people  both  here  and  abrocMl 
were  firmly  convinced,  that  the  only  prob- 
lem was  to  keep  the  TJS.  from  hopelessly 
out-distancing  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
production  of  high  technology  products. 

This  pace  of  advance,  of  course,  obsciured 
parallel  maturing  of  some  problems  arising 
within  the  procurement  process  itself  in 
this  country,  and  It  also  obscured  some 
signs  of  a  coming  alteration  in  the  trade  fac- 
tors that  had  prevaUed  since  World  War  n. 
In  effect  we  were  moving  so  fast,  were  doing 
so  well  that  there  was  a  general  com- 
placency about  some  of  these  small  black 
clouds.  Many  assumed  we  could  Ignore  them. 

However,  In  1967  or  1968  there  began  a 
rapid  and  radical  turnabout.  Competition 
for  priority  on  the  part  of  shrieking  domestic 
concerns  reached  a  crescendo  simultaneously 
with  a  general  abatement  of  fear  about  over- 
all national  defense,  the  subsiding  of  con- 
cern about  space  competition  and  general 
and  widespread  disenchantment  with  the 
Vietnam  War. 

There  was  a  very  rapid  and  almost  com- 
plete flip-flop  in  public  attitudes  crystal- 
lizing into  a  reaction  against  technology 
generally.  The  frenzy  of  a  mere  decade 
earlier  to  "catch  up"  in  engineering  students 
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turned  into  a  virtual  discrediting  of  the 
profession.  For  a  time  at  least  there  was  an 
almost  universal  return,  particularly  among 
youth,  to  the  Walden's  Pond  syndrome — a 
rejection  not  only  of  the  so-called  military 
industrial  o(»nplex.  but  of  all  technological 
advance. 

This  tide  culminated  in,  if  you  wUl  permit 
me,  the  emotional  and  irrational  rejection  of 
the  supersonic  transport  at  what  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  imeconomical  time  and  for 
the  most  absurd  reasons.  The  SST  was,  in 
my  view,  a  hapless  victim  of  unfortunate 
timing. 

Okay,  so  that  was  a  year  ago — and  now 
we  have  had  time  to  look  at  the  effects  of 
this  overreaction  and  have  started  to  pick 
up  the  pieces. 

In  these  calmer  times  we  all  can  take  a 
somewhat  longer  view — and  what  we  see 
down  the  road,  and  not  very  far  down  the 
road  at  that,  is  pretty  frightening. 

In  our  violent  transition  from  a  period  of 
accelerated  technological  advance — a  virtual 
technological  revolution — to  a  period  of 
Intense  and  almost  exclusive  preoccupation 
with  domestic  social  problems,  we  have  come 
perlloiisly  close  to  throwing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water. 

For  diiring  this  transition  period,  say  1967 
or  1968  to  the  present,  not  only  have  our 
principal  competitor  nations  been  moving 
feverishly  in  the  oppKDSlte  direction,  but  we 
seem  to  have  completely  lost  sight  of  some 
of  the  fundamentals  upon  which  both  our 
economic  and  national  security  siurvival  have 
always  been  based. 

So  now  we  are  awakening  to  some  rude 
surprises.  A  trade  deficit  for  the  first  time  in 
80  years.  A  productivity  growth  rate  for  the 
past  five  years  lower  than  that  of  any  major 
Industrial  nation.  An  inability  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  history  to  accumxilate  the 
financial  reso\irces  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  next  generation's  research  and  develop- 
ment. A  reverse  brain  drain.  Hordes  of  skilled 
scientists  and  engineers — so  desperately 
needed  and  recruited  a  few  short  years  ago — 
serving  as  short  order  cooks.  Ilie  very  real 
prospect  of  seeing  the  world's  air  transport 
fieets,  now  nearly  80%  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican aircraft,  become  predominantly  foreign 
built.  An  American  superiority  in  weapons 
systems  drastically  undercut  both  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively.  A  drying  up  of  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  school  pools 
from  which  our  future  scientists  and  en- 
gineers must  come.  Htmdreds  of  thoiisands 
of  skUled  and  semi-skilled  workers  newly 
unemployed  and  largely  unemployable  at 
their  skills. 

In  general  terms,  a  lopping  off  at  the  knees 
of  that  giant  which  has  stood  us  in  such 
good  stead  both  In  terms  of  our  national 
economic  well-being  and  our  national  secu- 
rity since  World  War  n — the  capability  of 
producing  hlgb-technology  products,  for 
whatever  purpose,  far  better  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

Where  does  that  leave  us  now? 

Well,  I  suggest,  it  at  least  gives  us  oon- 
siderable  food  tar  thought.  There's  a  very 
htiman  tendency  to  believe  when  you  first 
realize  something  that  you  discovered  it,  and 
a  lot  of  people  are  busy  "discovering"  today 
that  we're  in  a  hell  of  a  fix.  Publications 
ranging  from  the  scholarly  to  the  most  cur- 
rent mass  media  are  full  of  it.  Those  faced 
with  all  (H-  a  piece  of  the  problem  are  and 
have  been  for  some  time  busily  grappling 
with  it.  Now,  I  recognize  that  few  If  any  of 
us  can  Individually  comprehend  all  of  the 
factors  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  The  most,  and  perhaps  the  best,  one 
can  do  is  to  candidly  and  objectively  as  pos- 
sible put  forth  from  his  own  perspective  the 
facts  as  he  sees  than. 

So  here  goes. 

Pirst,  this  nation  is  due  for  a  rude  jolt 
not  very  far  down  the  road  in  terms  of  its 
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international  trade  position.  Oradually  over 
the  past  decade  the  advantages  we  have  had 
in  this  regard  have  slipped  away  and  now 
we  are  in  jeopardy  of  losing  those  last  few 
key  Elements  which  have  kept  our  heads 
above  water.  This  focuses  very  much  on  the 
aerospace  industry  because  of  its  central 
identification  with  our  national  capacity  to 
produce  superior  high  technology  products. 
To  date  we  have  been  able  to  overcome  labor 
costs  advantages  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
petitors. We  have  been  able  to  overcome 
myriad  forms  of  government  support  to  our 
competitors.  We  have  been  able  to  afford 
sometimes  superb  neglect  of  support  of  ex- 
ports by  our  own  government.  Today  we  no 
longer  are  In  a  position  to  do  this.  Some 
of  all  of  the  competitive  advantages  of  our 
revived,  resuscitated  and  hungry  competitors 
must  be  countered  If  we  are  to  retain  our 
world  leadership  in  high  technology  prod- 
ucts. Whatever  steps  we  take,  whatever  prac- 
tical combination  of  measures  we  adopt  to 
s\irvive  this  challenge,  they  must  stem  from 
and  be  consistent  with  the  acceptance  of 
one  fundamental  strategy.  The  Oovernment, 
fully  sv4>ported  by  Industry,  labor  and  the 
public  at  large,  must  adopt  as  a  national 
goal  the  maintenance  of  a  positive  trade  bal- 
ance. In  every  way  consistent  with  our  ott  <"r 
national  policies  this  goal  must  be  supported 
by  positive  export  policies.  Particularly,  given 
the  current  situation,  these  policies  must  be 
designed  to  emphasize  promotion  of  in- 
ternationally competitive  high-technology 
products,  because  it  is  such  products  that 
represent  our  strongest  card  in  the  inter- 
national market  place. 

Second,  even  if  the  foregoing  principle  is 
fully  adopted,  the  nation  will  still  be  in  for 
that  rude  jolt  if  it  doesn't  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  such  superior  products  for  ex- 
port, and  today  that  capacity  Is  in  Jeopardy. 
Obviously  this  deficiency  transcends  the 
question  of  international  trade  and  involves 
as  well  both  o\ir  domestic  economic  growth 
and  serious  questions  of  national  security. 

In  a  number  of  ways  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  we  are  now  neglecting  research  and 
development.  We  are  neglecting  It  in  terms  of 
direct  Oovernment  funding,  and  we  are  neg- 
lecting it  in  terms  of  the  policies  confronting 
private  funding.  We  also  are  suffering  from 
the  fact  that  iinder  our  system  the  rising 
costs  of  research  and  development  put  us  at 
a  disadvantage  compared  with  our  principal 
competitors  in  terms  of  assembling,  from 
private  sources  as  we  must  do,  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  the  task. 

Here  again,  we  need  to  accept,  as  a  nation, 
a  long-range  national  technological  strategy. 
Such  a  strategy  must  of  course  be  respon- 
sive to  the  nation's  needs  in  the  fullest  sense, 
but  it  also  must  be  supported  by  a  mechanism 
that  can  establish  and  pursue  research  and 
development  goals,  objectives,  priorities  and 
programs,  and  also  provide  adequate  funding. 

Third,  we  are  paying  an  unnecessary  price 
for  our  failure  to  find  ways  effectively  to 
apply  some  of  our  superb  technploglcal  and 
managerial  skills  to  a  whole  range  of  do- 
mestic problem  areas  in  which  there  is  an 
obvious  potential  contribution  for  such  skills. 

Many  of  us  could  write  brilliant  and  so- 
phisticated essays  on  the  problems  and  ob- 
stacles associated  with  effectively  making 
such  transfers.  Thi^  subject  has  been  the 
great  intellectual  plaything  of  the  last  five 
to  10  years.  Many  of  us  in  the  industry.  In 
Government  at  all  levels  and  branches,  and 
In  the  Intellectual  community  have  been 
debating  our  respective  breasts  about  it  for 
some  time.  Although  I  dont  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  the  many  problems  uncovered 
through  experience  or  study  are  unreal  or 
will  be  solved  easily,  I  dont  think  it's  beyond 
our  national  genius  to  analyze  the  funda- 
mental first  steps  that  must  be  taken  toward 
their  solution.  Some  of  these,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  already  are  underway  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  Programs  to  identify  major  do- 
mestic problems  having  a  potential  for  tech- 
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nologlcal  solution  and  to  fund  their  R&D 
have  been  Initiated.  But  this  must  not  be 
a  one-shot  effort.  It  must  be  a  continuing 
program  and  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
funded  demonstration  programs  backed  by 
a  concentrated  Qovemment  effort  to  find 
solutions  to  such  problem  areas.  Only  In  that 
way  will  the  puzzle  that  has  so  fascinated 
us  be  solved. 

Fourth,  all  of  the  foregoing  relates  In 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  questions  affecting 
our  national  security.  I  would  merely  point 
out  one  simple  fact  In  this  regard.  Since 
World  War  n  the  United  States  has  deterred 
war  with  a  posture  based  on  a  limited  force- 
In-belng  equipped  with  superior  weaponry. 
Such  superiority  has  been  made  possible  by 
viable  Industry,  active  technological  com- 
petition, adequate  research  and  development 
funding  and  sufficient  procurement  of  ad- 
vanced systems. 

As  In  the  case  of  our  International  com- 
petitive position  we  In  the  Industry  now 
are  concerned  with  our  ability  to  meet  our 
share  of  future  defense  requirements  If 
present  trends  continue.  You  all  know  the 
overall  employment  story,  but  of  even  greater 
Importance  In  this  particular  connection  Is 
the  national  reduction  In  numbers  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  Many  vital  technologi- 
cal and  managerial  teams  have  been  broken 
up  with  a  resultant  erosion  of  the  future 
technological  capability  on  which  our  na- 
tional security  must  be  based. 

The  simple  conclusion  and  remedy  here 
seem  to  me  to  be  logically  inescapable.  If 
we  as  a  nation  are  to  continue  to  base  our 
national  security  on  modem  forces-ln-being, 
relying  on  qualitatively  superior  weaponry, 
then  we  must  tvmd  both  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  procurement,  adequately. 

Fifth,  again  Inescapably  intertwined  with 
the  foregoing  but  having  lis  own  special  place 
In  the  future  of  this  country,  is  the  treat- 
ment we  as  a  nation  accord  the  greatest  na- 
tional adventure  we  have  ever  undertaken, 
the  exploration  of  space.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  element  of  our  concern;  perhaps 
even  more,  in  a  sense,  than  questions  affect- 
ing national  security,  our  national  willing- 
ness or  unwillingness  to  proceed  with  this  ef- 
fort so  rich  in  demonstrated  benefits  of  all 
kinds,  will  foretell  our  spiritual  strength  to 
face  the  future.  As  a  nation  we  now  have  a 
fine  plant,  superb  teams  of  skilled  people  and 
programs  intelligently  designed  to  reap  max- 
imum benefits  for  the  nation.  There  are  many 
untapped  practical  applications  for  space  re- 
search utilizing  the  space  shuttle.  Earth  or- 
biting satellites,  weather  control,  communi- 
cations advances  and  the  management  of  our 
natural  resources,  despite  many  accomplish- 
ments already  made,  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  In  improving  our  own  environment. 

Common  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  once  again 
dictates  the  policy  course  that  is  in  the  best 
national  Interest.  We  must  utilize  efficiently 
the  existing  research  and  development  caf>&- 
blllty  and  capacity  that  are  made  available  to 
us  through  the  Space  Program.  We  should, 
of  course,  emphasize  projects  having  the 
greatest  potential  for  solution  of  man's  prob- 
lems on  Earth,  but  above  all  we  should  take 
optimum  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded us  by  the  efforts  and  public  invest- 
ments of  the  last  dozen  years. 

What  indeed  have  I  been  talking  all  around 
in  this  recital  of  fundamental  problems? 
They  all  relate  to  one  central  preposition. 

We  cannot  as  a  nation  afford  the  loss  of 
technological  momentum  that  we  have  un- 
dergone and  are  undergoing  today.  We  can- 
not afford  it  in  terms  of  our  competitive  po- 
sition m  an  increasingly  dyanmlc  world  econ- 
omy. We  cannot  afford  it  in  terms  of  our 
national  security.  And  we  cannot  afford  It  in 
terms  of  the  options  available  to  us  to  ad- 
dress a  host  of  critical  domestic  problems. 

Who  can't  afford  it? 
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Well,  obvlotisly  indsutry,  and  particularly 
an  Industry  such  as  ours,  can't  afford  it  be- 
cause technological  superiority  is  that  which 
keeps  us  competitive.  Labor  can't  afford  it  be- 
cause the  productivity  based  on  technologi- 
cal superiority  is  what  keeps  our  labor  force 
competitive.  The  American  consumer  can't 
afford  it  because  the  price  of  his  oonsiuner 
products  is  directly  tied  to  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry  and  labor.  But 
above  all,  the  nation  as  a  whole  can't  afford 
it  because  its  prosperity,  freedom  and  prog- 
ress are,  and  have  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, tied  directly  to  it. 

I  give  you  these  thoughts  with  some  hu- 
mUlty.  I  fully  realize  that  they  are  neither 
new  nor  startling.  Yet  they  are  clearly  cen- 
tral to  our  national  dilemma.  We  cannot 
spend  too  much  time  or  effort  working  toward 
their  resolution.  Perhaps  nothing  else  we 
can  concern  ourselves  with  at  this  moment 
In  history  is  of  greater  Importance. 


June  B,  1972 


eulogy  to  james  porter 
seidenstice:er 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Andy  Jacobs, 
recently  delivered  a  eulogy  to  James 
Porter  Seidensticker,  a  well-known  and 
well-respected  Indianapolis  resident. 
"Port"  Seidensticker  served  his  city,  his 
party,  and  his  country  well  during  his 
long  lifetime,  service  that  is  well  docu- 
mented in  the  eulogy  that  follows: 

EuLocr  TO  James  Pobteh  Seioenstickeb, 
Mat  26,  1972 

We  gather  together  for  continuing  tribute 
to  a  remarkable  life.  Port  Seidensticker  was 
a  person  of  deep,  strong  and  idealistic  prin- 
ciples, and  Just  a  little  cantankerous. 

In  1916  James  Porter  Seidensticker  was 
first  elected  to  office — President  of  his  senior 
class  at  Shortridge  High  School  in  Indianap- 
olis. He  was  then  and  continued  throughout 
most  of  his  life  to  be  an  outstanding  athlete. 

His  studies  at  Indiana  University  were  In- 
terrupted by  World  War  I  and  his  con- 
spicuously intelligent  choice  among  the  var- 
ious branches  of  American  military  service. 
He,  of  course,  became  a  Marine.  When  Ameri- 
cans came  back  from  "over  there,"  Port  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Carnegie  Tech  and  later 
became  secretary  to  the  National  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion.  And  a  while  later 
he  was  the  executive  secretary  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1920  when  Oovernor  Cox  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  sought  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
Harding  was  awarded  the  Presidency  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Porter  Seidensticker  was 
elected  to  his  first  public  office  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Port  became  Democratic  pre- 
cinct committeeman  in  1920  and  thus  began 
a  political  career  that  was  to  continue  for 
fifty  years  as  party  precinct  committeeman, 
ward  chairman  and  delegate  to  Democratic 
Conventions.  There  he  goes — with  straw  hat 
and  ribbons  proclaiming  without  equivoca- 
tion who  his  candidate  is;  Ukely  as  not 
standing  on  the  Convention  fioor  before  the 
rostrum  demanding  regular  order  and  that 
the  rules  be  followed.  "Those  were  the  days, 
my  friend." 

"All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might,  for 
things  done  by  half  are  never  done  right." 
Those  words  could  have  been  written  about 
Port  Seidensticker. 


In  the  1920's  Port  helped  organize  the 
Indiana  and  Marlon  County  Yoxing  Demo- 
crats. And  he,  together  with  his  famous 
father,  the  former  Postmaster  of  Indianap- 
olis, stood  up  when  the  standing  up  was 
rough  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Indiana. 
"Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  be  not 
afraid.  Neither  be  dismayed."  Can  you  imag- 
ine Port  Seidensticker  not  strong?  Can  you 
conceive  of  his  lacking  courage?  And  did 
anylwdy  ever  see  Port  Seidensticker  dis- 
mayed? 

During  the  1930's  Port  continued  his  active 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Legion  and  organized  alert  opposition  to  the 
growing  Nazi  cancer  in  E\irope. 

When  World  War  n  happened,  Port  Selden- 
sticker  was  there,  forty-two  years  of  age, 
volunteering  and  because  of  his  remarkably 
good  physical  condition,  being  accepted  once 
again  in  the  United  States  Marme  Corps. 

It  is  194S.  Can't  you  see  him,  standing 
there  in  that  elevator,  ramrod  straight,  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  in  a  way  that 
made  crying  strong  and  expressive,  upon  his 
hearing  those  four  catastrophic  words, 
"Franklin  Roosevelt  is  dead." 

In  1947  James  Porter  Seidensticker  was 
elected  from  the  First  District  to  become  City 
Councilman  of  Indianapolis  and  continued  to 
serve  during  the  administration  of  Mayor  AI 
Peeney. 

In  1971  they  finally  gave  him  the  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  award  for  excellence  in  political 
service  and  civic  performance. 

Though  he  rose  to  the  highest  councils  of 
our  city,  his  basic  MOS  never  ceased  being 
the  precinct.  Just  as  a  Marine's  basic  MOS  Is 
always  Infantry. 

Port  Seidensticker  was  rightly  known  as 
the  Committeeman's  Committeeman. 

Jud  Haggerty  has  suggested  that  some  of  va 
see  life  in  black  and  white  whUe  others  see 
it  in  technicolor.  Not  only  did  Port  Seiden- 
sticker see  life  In  technicolor,  but  somehow 
he  arranged  such  reception  for  all  the  rest 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  come  in 
contact  with  him.  Look  at  the  magnificent 
humanity  some  of  us  might  have  missed  had 
there  been  no  Port  Seidensticker.  Can't  you 
hear  him?  "I'm  going  to  call  Chet  Schonecker 
and  Bessie  Oasaway  and  Jimmy  Sllnger  and 
some  more  of  my  friends  and  see  what  they 
think." 

And  In  the  precincts  of  politics  be  remained 
the  tough  DJ.,  the  Marine  Corps  drill  in- 
structor afraid  of  nobody  when  he  was  satis- 
fied he  was  on  the  right  side.  And  if  you 
knew  Port  you  know  he  was  always  so  satis- 
fled.  If  Port  was  for  you,  you  didn't  need  to 
question  It.  And  If  he  was  against  you,  he 
had  a  way  of  making  you  believe  that,  too. 

Port  Seidensticker  never  stopped  believing 
what  he  learned  in  his  high  school  civics 
class.  He  lielieved  in  the  most  Idealistic  con- 
cept of  democracy  and  the  nobility  of  Its 
participants. 

Political  Science  Professor  Stoner  of  Indi- 
ana University  had  once  said  Jokingly  that 
sometimes  it  seemed  "Government  is  that 
means  by  which  the  strong  will  take  what 
they  would  have  taken  anjrway  and  the  weak 
may  retire  gracefully."  Can  you  in  your  wild- 
est imaginings  see  Port  Seidensticker  retir- 
ing gracefully  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
politically  strong? 

In  1968  a  high  British  officUl  visited  the 
United  States,  not  having  done  so  for  a  dec- 
ade. He  was  asked  what  change  In  our  coun- ' 
try  impressed  him  most.  And  he  replied  that 
In  1948  the  average  citizen  seemed  to  ques- 
tion and  require  proof  from  his  government 
but  that  by  1958  Americans  seemed  to  be 
going  along  and  saying,  "Well  I  guess  that 
must  be  right." 

That  might  have  been  true  of  many  Amer- 
icans but  it  wasn't  true  of  Port.  Listen,  "Are 
we  going  to  take  orders  from  the  politicians 
downtown?  No — o — o!  We're  the  little  peo- 
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pie.  We're  In  the  precincts.  They  work  for 
us.  We  don't  work  for  them."  What  a  delight. 
What  refreshment.  What  a  privilege  that 
Port  passed  our  way. 

Even  into  advanced  years  there  he  was 
climbing  the  long  flights  of  stairs  In  the 
apartment  buildings  of  the  fourth  preinct, 
fourth  ward  In  Indianapolis,  knocking  on 
the  doors,  tipping  his  hat,  urging  the  people 
to  participate  In  the  people's  business  of 
politics. 

On  primary  day  his  base  of  operation  was 
not  at  precinct  headquarters.  It  was  a  com- 
prehensive war  room  replete  with  company 
nmners  at  the  ready,  mechanized  forces 
manning  their  automobiles  at  the  curb  and 
his  own  situation  map,  a  huge  hunk  of  card- 
board listing  every  voter,  the  time  of  day 
each  preferred  to  vote,  who  needed  remind- 
tog,  who  needed  a  ride,  who  needed  cajoling, 
and  who  needed  a  sidewalk  repaired.  And 
throughout  it  aU,  there  was  his  Sally  smiling 
broadly  as  If  somehow  to  counterbalance 
the  cantankerous  when  It  burst  forth  to 
admonish  us  "Young  fellows  are  going  to 
have  to  learn." 

All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's 
men  never  got  Port  into  line.  Because  being 
"out  of  Une"  was  exactly  In  line  with  James 
Porter  Seldensticker's  concept  of  what  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  a  precinct  committee- 
man were  all  about. 

Elmer  Davis  said  this  country  was  not 
created  by  cowards,  and  It  will  not  be  main- 
tained by  them  either.  James  Porter  Seiden- 
sticker, Sr.  was  no  coward.  He  was  and  his 
memory  is  all  that  any  American,  Jefferson, 
Jackson  and  all  the  others  might  have  hoped 
for. 


PEERS  COMMISSION  REPORT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
New  York  Times  published  portions  of 
the  My  Lai  massacre  report  known  as  the 
Peers  Commission  report.  I  believe  that 
Army  Secretary  Robert  Proehlke  should 
release  the  entire  260-page  document. 

It  is  foolish  for  the  Goverrunent  to 
withhold  a  document,  part  of  which  has 
already  been  published.  Rather  than  rely 
on  excerpts  published  in  one  newspaper. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
entire  document. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
on  April  4  I  filed  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  suit  seeking  release  of  the  mas- 
sacre documents. 

Originjdly,  the  Government  was  sched- 
uled to  respond  to  my  suit  on  Monday, 
before  Federal  District  Judge  John  H. 
Pratt.  However,  on  Friday  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  motion  requesting  an  addi- 
tional 2-week  delay.  Obviously  the  Gov- 
ernment is  stalling  in  order  to  cover  up 
the  unpublished  portions  of  the  report. 
Surely  the  Government  knows  its  posi- 
tion by  now  and  these  delaying  tactics 
only  reveal  the  Government's  total  dis- 
regard for  the  public's  right  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  report. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  a  full  hear- 
ing of  this  case  as  soon  as  possible. 

Those  portions  of  the  report  published 
by  the  New  York  Times  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
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system  of  military  Justice.  General 
Koster  and  General  Young  have  been  ac- 
cused of  43  specific  charges  of  miscon- 
duct. It  Is  clear  that  they  should  answer 
those  diarges  before  a  military  tribunal. 

I  am  also  calling  upon  Secretary 
Froehlke  to  report  to  the  American  peo- 
ple what  the  Army  has  done  to  improve 
the  training  of  infantry  soldiers  to  pre- 
vent another  My  Lai  tragedy.  The  Peers 
Commission  report  recommends  that  the 
training  be  improved  in  the  rules  of  war 
for  our  soldiers  and  the  procedures  for 
the  reporting  of  war  crimes  be  simplified. 

However,  the  specific  recomendations 
of  the  Peers  Commission  report  and  what 
actions  the  Army  has  taken  remain  a 
mystery. 


SOVIET  RECORD  IN  25  SUMMIT 
AGREEMENTS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  II.UNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  being  asked  at  this  time  to  gamble 
with  the  national  security  of  their  coim- 
try  and  to  curtail  arms  production  and 
development  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
signed  by  our  own  leaders  and  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Soviet  record  with  regard  to 
keeping  its  treaty  obligations  was  an 
honorable  one,  that  gamble  might  well 
be  worth  taking.  All  of  us  want  peace,  and 
none  would  seek  to  fuel  a  race  in  arma- 
ments unless  it  was  necessary  for  our 
continued  security. 

The  Soviet  record,  however,  could  hard- 
ly be  worse.  In  seven  summit  meetings 
between  a  VJB.  President  and  a  Soviet 
leader,  25  agreements  have  been  reached. 
The  Soviets  have  violated  24  of  those  25 
agreements  according  to  a  staff  study  for 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  its  issue  of  May  29,  1972,  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  presents  this  Soviet  rec- 
ord. Consider  some  examples: 

At  Potsdam,  where  President  Harry 
Truman  represented  the  United  States 
in  a  simimit  meeting  after  Germany's 
surrender,  the  Soviet  Union  made  14 
major  agreements.  All  were  broken. 

In  1955  at  Geneva  in  a  Big  Pour  meet- 
ing, including  France.  Russia  agreed  that 
Germany's  reunification  problem  should 
be  settled  by  free  elections.  Moscow  later 
refused  to  permit  such  elections. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  promised 
Western  allies  they  were  seeking  no  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement.  But  Russia  by 
1948  controlled  11  countries— plus  East 
Germany— and  750  million  people. 

Some  have  argued  that  times  have 
changed,  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972 
is  more  trustworthy  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  that  we  are  now  entitled,  if  not 
obligated,  to  place  faith  in  Its  word. 

Yet,  recent  examples  of  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  agreements  are  as  numerous  as 
those  dating  to  the  period  of  World  War 

n. 

In  1969,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
promised  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
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and  work  toward  disarmament.  Instead, 
it  accelerated  its  missile  construction  and 
overtook  our  own  country.  Now  it  is  chal- 
lenging us  in  almost  every  category  of 
nuclear  weaponry. 

Even  more  recently.  In  1970,  the  Soviet 
Union  approved  of  a  U.S.  cease-fire  plan 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  helped  Egypt 
violate  it  by  moving  SA-2  and  SA-3  anti- 
aircraft missiles  up  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Can  the  good  faith  of  a  country  with  a 
record  such  as  this  be  taken  seriously? 
Can  we,  in  fact,  stake  our  own  national 
security  upon  it? 

The  record  indicates  that  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  clearly  with  those  who  say 
that  we  can.  No  one  should  make  that 
decision  until  carefully  reviewing  the 
record. 

Following  is  a  brief  stimmatlon  of  that 
record  as  It  appeared  In  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report: 

Soviet  Record  in  25  Summit  Agree- 
ments— One  Honored,  24  Broken 
yin  seven  summit  meetings  between  a  UJ3. 
President  and  a  Soviet  leader,  25  agreements 
have  been  reached.  The  Soviets  have  violated 
24  of  those  25  agreements,  according  to  a 
staff  study  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Here  is  their  record: 

1943.  At  Teheran,  in  a  meeting  with  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  Winston  ChurchUl  and 
VS.  President  FranUin  D.  Roosevelt,  Joseph 
Stalin  made  four  major  agreements.  Russia 
broke  all  of  them. 

1945.  At  Yalta,  In  ahother  wartime  Big 
Three  meeting,  Russia  entered  into  six  ma- 
jor agreements,  of  which  flve  were  violated. 
The  only  pledge  kept  was  to  enter  the  war 
against  Japan — and  that  was  done  only  after 
the  outcome  was  decided. 

1945.  At  Potsdam,  where  President  Harry 
Truman  represented  U.S.  In  a  summit  meet- 
ing after  Germany's  surrender,  Stalin  made 
14  major  agreements.  AU  were  broken. 

1955.  At  Geneva,  In  a  Big  Four  meeting 
including  France,  Russia  agreed  that  Ger- 
many's reuniflcatlon  problem  should  be  set- 
tled by  free  elections.  Moscow  later  refused 
to  permit  such  elections. 

No  hard  agreements  were  reached  at  the 
last  three  summit  meetings — In  1959  when 
President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  met  with  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev  In  Camp  David,  Md.;  in 
1961  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  met 
with  Khnishchev  in  Vienna,  and  in  1967, 
when  Premier  Alexei  Kosygln  conferred  with 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  Glassboro, 
N.J. 

The  Russians  similarly  have  failed  to  keep 
many  other  International  agreements  with 
the  U.S.    Examples: 

In  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  promised 
Western  allies  they  were  seeking  no  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  But  Russia  by  1948 
controlled  11  countries — ^plus  East  Ger- 
many— and  750  million  people. 

Russia  repeatedly  promised  the  U.S.  be- 
tween 1942  and  1946  that  it  would  guaran- 
tee freedom  and  free  elections  in  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru- 
mania. All  those  countries  wound  up  with 
Communist  dictatorships. 

The  Kremlin  pledged  to  repatriate  World 
War  II  prisoners,  but  Instead  sent  millions 
of  them  to  slave-labor  camps. 

Russia  gave  the  U.S.  a  promise  that  Korea 
would  be  free  and  Independent — then  set 
up  a  Communist  government  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  country  and  masterminded 
an  attempt  to  invade  and  conquer  the  rest 
of  Korea.  That  broken  promise  cost  the 
lives  of  33.629  Americans. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  traveled  to 
New  York  in  1946  and  repeated  a  previous 
Kremlin    promise    that    the    Danube    River 
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would  be  opened  to  free  navigation  and  trade. 
Today,  the  lower  Danube,  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Is  still  a  controlled  Communist 
waterway. 

The  Soviet  Union  promised  the  U.S.  that  It 
would  treaty  Qermany  as  one  country  after 
World  War  n — then  sealed  off  Its  occupation 
zone,  turned  It  Into  a  separate  country  and 
la  now  seeking  to  make  Oermany's  division 
permanent. 

Russia's  prcMnlse  of  free  travel  between 
Berlin  and  the  West  has  been  broken  re- 
peatedly. Outstanding  examples  of  this  were 
the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948-1949  and  the 
1961  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Russia  repeatedly  assured  the  C.S.  in  1962 
that  the  arms  build-up  In  Communist  Cuba 
was  purely  defensive  In  character — then 
secretly  put  In  offensive  missiles  aimed  at 
the  UJB.  When  this  action  was  met  by  a 
firm  VS.  challenge  and  naval  blockade,  Rus- 
sia promised  to  remove  the  missiles. 

Faced  with  Russia's  long  history  of  break- 
ing agreements,  the  tT.S.  attempted  a  tacit 
rather  than  a  formal  agreement  to  bait  nu- 
clear testing  In  1968.  In  1961  the  Soviets 
broke  this  understanding  and  resumed  test- 
ing. 

In  signing  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  in 
1969.  Russia  promised  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  work  toward  disarmament.  In- 
stead, Russia  accelerated  Its  missile  construc- 
tion, overtook  the  tTJ3.  and  is  now  challeng- 
ing in  almost  every  category  of  nuclear 
weaponry. 

In  1970  Russia  approved  of  a  TT.S.  cease- 
fire plan  In  the  Middle  Kast,  then  helped 
Egypt  violate  it  by  moving  SA-2  and  SA-8 
antiaircraft  missiles  up  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Other  countries,  as  well  as  the  n.S.,  have 
learned  by  experience  that  they  could  not 
rely  on  agreements  with  the  Kremlin.  Exam- 
ples: 

In  joining  the  League  of  Nations  In  1934, 
Russia  pledged  not  to  resort  to  war.  In  1939, 
Russia  was  expelled  from  the  League  for  acts 
of  aggression.  Including  the  invasion  of  Po- 
land tmd  Finland — both  countries  with 
which  Moscow  bad  signed  treaties  of  non- 
aggression. 

In  violation  of  nonaggreaslon  pacts,  Rus- 
sia Invaded  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
In  1940  and  Incorporated  them  Into  the  So- 
viet Union. 


AGRIBUSINESS  BIAS  SEEN  IN 
UNTVERSmES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
days  ago,  the  agribusiness  accountability 
project  released  a  report  entitled  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times." 

The  report  delves  deeply  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  tax  funds  at  America's  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  concludes  that — 

The  tax  paid,  land  grant  complex  has  come 
to  serve  an  elite  of  private,  corporate  inter- 
ests In  rural  America,  while  Ignoring  those 
who  have  the  most  iirgent  needs  and  the 
most  legitimate  claims  for  assistance. 

Most  disturbing  in  their  report  is  the 
degree  to  which  "people-oriented" 
needs — such  as  rural  poverty,  rural  In- 
come improvement  and  rural  housing — 
are  ignored  in  terms  of  total  research  by 
these  colleges. 

In  1969,  for  example,  6,000  man-years 
of  research  was  conducted  by  our  land- 
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grant  colleges,  yet  only  4.8  percent  deal 
with  people-oriented  programs.  Eighteen 
scientific  man-years  were  spent  on  im- 
proving rural  income,  and  seven  on  rural 
housing.  A  grand  total  of  17  scientific 
man -years  was  spent  on  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  poverty  among  rural  people, 
while  enormous  amounts  of  time  and 
money  were  spent  on  the  technical  and 
managerial  needs  of  agribusiness  corpo- 
rations and  large-scale  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  the  only 
disturbing  facts  brought  out  by  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times."  Certainly  they 
are  sufBcient  to  make  this  must  reading 
for  all  those  concerned  about  the  future 
of  our  rural  areas,  because  if  we  speak  of 
agricultural  or  rural  development  with- 
out zeroing  in  on  the  problems  facing 
rural  people,  then  we  are  blindfolding 
ourselves  against  the  true  problems  of 
rural  America. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  regarding  this  report  indi- 
cates some  of  its  other  conclusions  and 
recommendations : 

AOKIBTTSINCSS  BlAS  SEEN   IN  UnTVEBSITTES 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

The  nation's  tax-supported  land  grant 
imiversltles  have  served  corporate  agribusi- 
ness while  neglecting  the  needs  of  consumers, 
family  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  rural 
America,  a  report  charged  yesterday. 

The  land  grant  college  complex — composed 
of  colleges  of  agriculture,  agriculture  ex- 
periment stations  and  state  extension  serv- 
ices— are  charged  with  spending  annually 
almost  $1  billion  in  tax  dollars  "almost 
solely  for  efforts  that  have  worked  to  the 
advantage  and  profit  of  large  corporations 
Involved  In  agriculture." 

The  308-page  critical  study  was  made  by 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  a 
nonprofit,  research  organization,  financed 
princlpaUy  by  the  Field  Foundation,  and 
Interested  In  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor. 

Jim  Hightower,  the  project  director,  said 
at  a  press  conference  that  his  group'  soon 
will  file  lawsuits  against  various  land  grant 
umversltles,  to  require  them  to  stop  serving 
q>eclal  corporate  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  Interest. 

The  report,  entitled  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard 
Times,  The  FaUure  of  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Complex"  variously  asserts  that: 

The  land  grant  college  complex  has  stimu- 
lated an  agricultural  scientific  revolution 
which  changed  the  face  of  rural  America 
without  devoting  any  attention  to  the  needs 
of  farmers,  farm  workers,  consumers,  and 
rural  communities  that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  that  change.  Even  though  the 
revolution  In  agriculture  has  enormously  In- 
creased production,  the  gains  in  "strict  eco- 
nomic efficiency"  have  been  often  offset  by 
harm  to  "people." 

Of  6,000  scientific  man-years  of  research 
conducted  at  government-financed  agricul- 
tural research  stations  In  1969,  only  289 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  needs  of  rural 
people  and  their  communities. 

University  research  in  cooperation  with 
food  corporations  often  has  produced  less 
desirable  food  for  consumers  such  as  "hard 
tomatoes,"  which  were  developed  to  with- 
stand machine  picking,  or  has  produced 
harmful  foods,  such  as  cattle  fattened  with 
possible  disease-producing  chemicals. 

Corporate  agribusiness  has  developed  ma- 
chinery with  taxpayers'  help,  "but  the 
workers  who  are  replaced  are  not  even  en- 
titled to  unemployment  compensation." 

The  Important  advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
supervise  research  have  seldom  had  repre- 
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sentatlon  from  "the  niral  nonfarmer,  the 
small  farmer,  the  leaders  of  rural  conununl- 
ties,  and  the  consumer." 

Land  grant  colleges  and  their  officials  are 
guilty  of  numerous  confilcts  of  Interest  In 
their  relationships  with  agribusiness  corpo- 
ration. "It  is  difficult  to  find  the  public  in- 
terest," the  report  states,  in  relationships  In 
which  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  "where  the 
corporation  ends  and  the  land  grant  cc^lege 
begins." 

The  Agrlculttire  Department's  extension 
service  has  helped  market  agribusiness  prod- 
ucts while  falling  to  Implement  a  1955  law 
relating  to  special  needs  of  rural  people  and 
communities. 

Black  land  grant  colleges,  created  by  an 
1890  law  In  18  southern  and  border  states, 
are  discriminated  agfUnst  In  receiving  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  USDA  funds  allocated 
to  land  grants  and  agricultural  research  in 
those  states. 

Land  grant  colleges  are  not  required  to 
make  adequate  public  accounting  of  their 
activities,  particularly  those  conducted  in 
partnership  with  agribusiness  corporations. 

"Had  the  land  grant  conununlty  chosen  to 
put  tte  time.  Its  money.  Its  expertise,  and  its 
technology  Into  the  family  farm  rather  than 
into  corporate  pockets,"  the  report  states, 
"then  rural  America  today  would  be  a 
place  where  millions  could  live  and  work  in 
dignity.  The  colleges  have  mistaken  corporate 
need  for  national  need.  This  Is  proving  to  be  a 
fatal  mistake  for  the  people  of  America.  It  Is 
time  to  reorient  the  colleges  to  act  In  the 
public  Interest." 

The  study  recommends: 

A  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the 
land  grant  complex. 

Reopening  of  congressional  hearings  on 
the  1972-73  agricultural  research  budget. 

Legislation  prohibiting  land  grant  person- 
nel from  receiving  remuneration  from  agri- 
business corporatlona  In  specified  "conflicts  of 
interest;"  prohibiting  corporations  from  ear- 
marking research  contributions  for  work  In 
their  own  behalf;  ensuring  that  land-grant 
patenting  practices  do  not  allow  private  gain 
from  public  expenditure. 

"The  land  grant  colleges  must  get  out  of 
the  corporate  board  rooms,"  the  report  con- 
cluded. "They  must  get  the  corporate  In- 
terests  out  of  their  labs.  They  must  draw 
back  and  reassess  their  preoccupation  with 
mechanical,  genetlcal  and  chemloal  gadgetry. 
The  complex  must  again  become  the  people's 
university.  It  must  be  redirected  to  focus  the 
preponderance  of  Its  resources  on  the  full 
development  of  the  rural  potential." 

The  activities  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  and  his  predecessor  Clifford  Hardin 
were  cited  in  the  report  as  an  example  of  the 
close  ties  between  agribusiness  and  the  land 
grant  colleges. 

Butz  and  Hardin,  to  a  certain  extent,  ex- 
changed places  as  Hardin  took  the  position 
being  vacated  by  Butz  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Ralston  Purina  Co. 

The  report  noted  that  Butz  served  as  an 
officer  of  the  Purdue  Research  Foundation 
and  Purdue  University,  and  as  a  $10,000-a- 
year  director  of  the  International  Minerals 
and  Chemical  Corporation  at  the  same  time 
that  the  corporation  gave  the  university 
research  funds,  developed  a  product  through 
university  research,  and  received  a  patent  on 
the  product  from  the  university  research 
foundation. 

At  the  same  time  Butz  and  hla  university 
had  Interrelated  ties  with  IMC  and  other 
companies,  the  report  says  Butz  was  publicly 
advocating  Industry  viewpoints  with  such 
statements  as:  "Caution  muBt  be  exercised 
that  we  don't  go  overboard  in  our  hysteria  to 
clean  up  the  environment  and  make  every- 
thing absolutely  safe." 

In  contending  that  many  land  grant  re- 
search facilities   "begin  to  look  like  labo- 
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ratorles  for  the  chemical  industry,"  the  re- 
port cites  a  University  of  California  pro- 
fessor who  said  that  at  his  school,  a  recip- 
ient of  $600,000  In  funds  from  chemical 
companies  In  three  years,  "Individuals  are 
more  loyal  to  the  Insecticide  companies  than 
to  the  university  or  the  growers." 

Among  questionable  development  of  chem- 
icals by  universities  to  serve  commercial 
food  Interests,  the  report  cited: 

The  use  of  ethrel  at  Louisiana  State  uni- 
versity to  effect  ripening  of  hot  p^per;  the 
use  of  ferric  ammonia  citrate  and  erythorblc 
acid  at  Texas  A&M  to  loosen  fruit  before 
machine  harvesting;  the  development  by  the 
University  of  Florida  of  "Thick-skinned"  to- 
matoes which  are  then  ripened  In  storage 
by  application  of  ethylene  gas. 

In  addition  to  developing  products  of 
questionable  safety  and  edibility,  the  rep<nt 
contends  that  universities  have  helped  agri- 
business develop  products  to  deceive  con- 
sumers. 

For  example,  the  report  cited  Iowa  State 
University  studies  which  Indicate  bacon  stays 
bright-colored  longer  when  it  Is  vacuum 
sealed  on  carbon  dioxide  and  University  of 
South  Carolina  studies  using  a  fluorescent 
light  treatment  to  Increase  the  red  color  in 
green-picked  tomatoes. 


IN  THE  WAKE  OP  SUMMIT,  HOPES 
MUST  BE  CAUTIOUS 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  in  a  recent 
editorial  pointed  out  that  although  a  be- 
ginning toward  disarmament  has  been 
achieved  at  the  recent  summit  confer- 
ence in  Moscow : 

It  will  take  much  more  labor  to  erect  a 
firm  foundation  for  a  stable  world  .  .  .  cau- 
tious optimism  Is  In  order. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 
President's  efforts  to  achieve  disarma- 
ment, I  place  the  editorial  In  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  editorial  follows:  , 

(From  the  NasbvUle   Tennessean,  May  31, 

1972] 

In  the  Wake  of  Summit,  Hopes  Must  Be 

Cautious 

The  Moscow  summit  Is  over,  climaxed  by 
the  joint  signing  of  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples In  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  pledged  to  seek  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  their  disputes.  After  two  and  a  half 
decades,  a  watershed  has  been  reached. 

The  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
two  countries  culminated  In  accords  on  lim- 
iting offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  on 
cooperation  in  space,  on  preventing  Navy 
collisions  at  sea,  on  Joining  to  fight  pollu- 
tion and  cooperating  In  fields  of  health. 

All  of  these  are  significant  and  even  his- 
toric, but  the  mlllenlal  epoch  is  not  yet  at 
hand  and  the  Russian  bear  h&a  not  changed 
Into  docility.  Nobody  knows  at  this  point 
whether  the  arms  limitation  accords  are 
going  to  be  in  good  faith,  or  If  a  Joint  oper- 
ation in  space  wUl  work  out. 

What  may  be  f\illy  as  Important  as  any  of 
these  and,  in  fact,  the  determinant  factor, 
are  the  personal  contacts  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  nations  and  their  joint  pledge  to 
continue  negotiating  on  a  wide  range  of  is- 
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sues,  Including  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  In  Central  Europe. 

But  even  with  the  agreements  both  sides 
reached,  and  the  spirit  of  harmony  that 
seemed  to  prevaU  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
Kremlin  leaders,  there  still  remain  deep  divi- 
sions over  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East. 

And  Communist  doctrine  has  not  changed. 
Marxism-Leninism  Is  a  combative  Ideology. 
It  progresses  through  struggle,  although 
there  are  frequent  pauses  to  re-group.  But 
even  so,  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war  and 
mass  destruction  Introduces  another  factor 
In  Communist  dogma. 

The  Kremlin  has  a  vested  Interest  !n  avoid- 
ing holacaust,  although  the  struggle  may 
take  other  forms.  The  key  to  the  Moscow 
summit  very  well  may  have  been  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Communist  China  and  the 
emergence  of  communication  between  Wash- 
ington and  Peking. 

The  Slno-Sovlet  confilct  Is  very  real  and 
what  the  Kremlin  least  wants  Is  a  closer  rap- 
prochement between  Washington  and  Pe- 
king. If  it  had  withdrawn  Its  bid  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  visit,  that  posslbUlty  would  have 
loomed  large. 

There  are  Intractable  problems  among  the 
big  powers;  the  fears  of  the  Chinese  that 
Russia  may  one  day  turn  on  them,  and  some- 
what similar  fears  among  Russians  that  the 
Chinese  leadership  may  strike  out  In  anger. 

The  struggles  for  primacy  and  Infiuence  in 
the  world  wUl  continue,  but  President  Nixon 
has  sought,  both  In  Peking  and  Moscow,  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  the  voices  of  mod- 
eration are  given  freer  rein  than  the  voices 
of  militancy;  that  restraint  holds  In  the  face 
of  temptation. 

Some  building  blocks  have  been  erected, 
but  the  balance  is  yet  fragile  and  uncertain. 
It  will  take  much  more  labor  to  erect  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  stable  world.  At  this  point, 
cautious  optimism  Is  In  order — with  the  em- 
phasis on  caution. 


A  RESPONSIVE  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISS017BI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1972 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  movement  in  our  country  to  make 
the  Congress  more  "responsive"  to  the 
people.  This  is  a  great  cause  and  one 
which  most,  and  perhaps  all,  Members 
of  Congress  staunchly  support.  The  large 
number  of  questionnaires,  newsletters, 
radio  and  television  reports,  correspond- 
ence, and  public  appearances,  both  in 
nonelection  and  election  years,  repre- 
sent a  great  eSort  on  behalf  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  inform  their  constituents  and  to 
be  informed  on  the  views  of  those  whom 
they  represent. 

Those  who  have  stood  for  elective  of- 
fice would  testify  that  there  is  no  greater 
training  in  the  science  of  being  "respon- 
sive" than  to  place  your  name  on  a  bal- 
lot where  people  ca]>4rote  for  or  against 
you.  Tea(^lng  responsiveness  without 
standing  for  elective  office  is  like  teach- 
ing swimming  without  using  water. 

As  the  lobbjdsts  study  Congress,  I  am 
certain  they  would  recognize  the  fair- 
ness in  a  congressional  examination  of 
lobb3ist8. 

The  biggest  spending  lobby  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1971  was  Common  Cause, 
spending  a  reported  $123,000  in  3  months. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  lobby  listed  $32,759 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1971.  Common 
Cause's  total  spending  for  the  year  was 
$1.1  million.  Their  1972  operatii^  budget 
is  $2,294,300. 

The  Associated  Press  lists  Common 
Cause  as  a  "self-styled  people's  lobby." 
How  is  a  "people's  lobby"  organized? 
How  is  it  made  truly  "responsive?"  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  done  by  select- 
ing its  governing  board  through  demo- 
cratic processes.  The  present  governing 
board  for  Common  Cause — from  whom 
you  are  receiving  advices  on  how  to  be 
more  "responsive"  on  Vietnam,  water 
pollution,  welfare  reform,  et  cetera,  pres- 
ently consists  of  42  members.  Of  Uiese. 
22 — a  majority — are  appointed,  not  elect- 
ed. Of  these  42,  15  come  from  the  area 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  with  11  listing  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  their  address  and 
the  other  four  from  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Seven  are  from  New 
York  State,  and  all  those  seven  are  from 
the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area. 
Three  members  are  from  Chicago,  two 
from  Los  Angeles,  two  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  one  each  from  San  Francisco. 
San  Diego,  and  Stanford.  Calif..  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Lincoln,  Mass.; 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Muscatine,  Iowa;  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Durham,  N.C.;  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  and  B?nning- 
ton,  Vt. 

Therefore,  "representatives"  faces  a 
considerable  hurdle  at  the  outset,  since 
37  of  the  50  States  of  our  Nation  have  no 
representatives  on  the  Common  Cause 
Board.  Among  the  unrepresented  are  4'^ 
million  of  my  fellow  Missourians. 

I  expect  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  agree  that  the 
House  is  not  as  responsive  to  the  people 
as  it  should  be.  However,  it  would  appear 
nonetheless  that  some  people's  lobbies 
are  probably  less  responsive,  and 
certainly  less  representative  than  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

By  1974.  Common  Cause  proposes  a 
Board  of  80  members — 60  of  whom  would 
be  directly  elected  by  the  membership 
and  20  of  whom  would  be  elected  by  the 
board  itself.  What  would  the  public  reac- 
tion be  if  we  proposed  a  Congress  of  400 
Members — 300  elected  directly  by  the 
people  and  the  other  100  selected  by 
Congressmen  themselves,  "to  insure  that 
all  segments  of  the  population  and  all 
geographic  areas  are  represented?" 

Being  a  Congressman  from  the  "Show 
Me"  State  can  be  exhilarating,  exciting, 
frustrating,  fractious,  or  just  plain  puz- 
zling. However,  it  is  never  Ijoring  and 
carries  the  constant  comfort  that  no 
matter  how  strongly  your  constituents 
may  agree  or  disagree  with  you,  they  in- 
sist on  thinking  for  themselves.  The 
praise  or  vituperation  you  read  does  not 
represent  the  canned  thoughts  of  a 
Washington-New  York-Log  Angeles  or 
New  Haven  lobbyist,  no  matter  how  well 
paid  those  opinion  molders  may  be. 

I  would  urge  voters,  concerned  alx>ut 
the  problems  and  policies  facing  our 
country,  to  buy  an  8-cent  stamp  and 
write  your  own  letter  to  your  Congress- 
man. It  is  cheaper  than  Joining  Common 
Cause — and  more  effective. 
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The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  noon  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Presidait  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYIR 

The  Reverend  William  M.  Sharp,  pas- 
tor, Trinity  Temple,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Holy  God  of  the  eternal  now,  who 
from  Your  throne  beholds  this  Senate  to- 
day, grant  to  these  leaders  strength  and 
wisdom  to  direct  the  afifairs  of  this  Sen- 
ate and  these  United  States. 

Help  us  in  the  image  of  Your  Son, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  cast  down  the  divid- 
ing prejudices  of  the  nations,  and  bring 
into  focus  universal  love,  without  distinc- 
tions ot  race,  merit,  or  rank.  May  the 
goals  that  we  have  achieved  In  science 
that  have  made  the  nations  of  the  world 
a  neighborhood,  be  linked  with  Your 
spirit,  and  make  us  true  neighbors. 

Grant  to  this  Senate  the  courage  of  its 
convictions  that  will  enable  us  to  fear 
God  rather  than  man,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  God  rather  than  to  be  enslaved  by 
tyrants.  Give  our  Senators  aims  and  am- 
bitions that  will  never  grow  vUe  and 
which  cannot  disappoint  our  hope.  Make 
us  aware  that  our  Nation  shall  inevitably 
reflect  the  image  of  the  God  we  worship. 

Our  prayer  is  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
David,  "that  the  Lord  will  bless  His  peo- 
ple with  peace." 

We  humbly  pray  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  adjoiimed  in  executive  session  last 
night,  and  hence  it  is  convening  in  ex- 
ecutive session  today;  but  trader  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  the  fol- 
lowing business  will  be  transacted,  as  in 
legislative  session. 

First,  the  Senate  will  receive  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  5,  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  diulng  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  limit 
for  debate  already  obtained  on  S.  3442 
apply  also  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
206,  the  infant  death  syndrome  pro- 
posal, but  not  c(Hicurrently ;  that  the  time 
be  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ; 
and  further,  that  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  206  occur  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  S. 
3442. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
object,  but  may  I  know  something  about 
this?  How  much  time  is  involved? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twenty  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  on  each  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  amendments, 
but  are  amendments  permitted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  on 
amendments.  I  thought  we  had  cleared 
this  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  fine,  but  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  an  aspect  of  one  of 
the  bills  which  relates  to  venereal  dis- 
ease, but  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  ar- 
rangement, although  the  time  is  really 
much  too  short.  I  will  ride  with  it.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  793.  794.  795.  and  798. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H  Jl.  2)  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences and  to  provide  scholarships  to  se- 
lected persons  for  education  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  other  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Professions  Revltall- 
zatlon  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter 
103  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 


"Chapter  104 — ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

"Sec. 

"2120.  Definitions. 

"2121.  Establishment. 

"2122.  EllglbUity  for  participation. 

"2123.  Members  of  the  program:  active  duty 

obligation;      failure     to     complete 

training;  release  from  program. 
"2124.  Members  of  the  program;    numbers 

appointed. 
"2125.  Members  of  the  program;   exclusion 

from  authorized  strengths. 
"2126.  Members    of    the    program;     service 

credit. 
"2127.  Contracts  for  scholarships:  payments. 
"8  2120.  Definitions. 
'Tn  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Program'  means  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program; 

"(2)  'Member  of  the  program'  means  a 
person  appointed  a  commissioned  officer  in  a 
reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces  who 
Is  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Pro- 
fessions Scholarship  program;  and 

"(3)  'Coiirse  of  study'  means  education 
received  at  an  accredited  college,  university, 
or  institution  in  medicine,  dentistry,  or  other 
health  profession,  leading,  respectively,  to  a 
degree  related  to  the  health  professions  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"§  2121.  Establishment 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate numbers  of  commissioned  officers  on 
active  duty  who  are  qualified  in  the  various 
health  professions,  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  health  professions 
scholarship  program   for  his  department. 

"(b)  The  program  shall  consist  of  courses 
of  study  in  designated  health  professions, 
with  obligatory  periods  of  military  training. 

"(c)  Persons  participating  in  the  program 
shall  be  commissioned  officers  in  reserve 
components  of  the  armed  forces.  Members  of 
the  program  shaU  serve  on  active  duty  in 
pay  grade  O-l  with  full  pay  and  allowances 
of  that  grade  for  a  period  of  46  days  during 
each  year  of  participation  In  the  program. 
They  shall  be  detailed  as  students  at  accred- 
ited civilian  Institutions,  located  in  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge  or  training  in  a  des- 
ignated health  profession.  In  addition,  mem- 
bers of  the  program  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
ceive military  and  professional  training  and 
Instruction. 

"(d)  Except  when  serving  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  sutjsectlon  (c).  a  member  of  the 
program  shall  be  entitled  to  a  stipend  at  the 
rate  of  $400  per  month. 
"5  2122.  EllglbUity  for  participation 

"To  be  eligible  for  participation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  program,  a  person  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  admission  to,  or  en- 
rolled In.  an  Institution  In  a  course  of  study, 
as  that  term  Is  defined  in  section  2120(3)  of 
this  title; 

"(2)  sign  an  agreement  that  unless  sooner 
separated  he  will — 

"(A)  complete  the  educational  phase  of 
the  program; 

"(B)  accept  an  appropriate  reappointment 
or  designation  within  his  mUltary  service,  If 
tendered,  based  upon  his  health  profession, 
following  satisfactory  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(C)  participate  In  the  interim  program 
of  his  service  if  selected  for  such  participa- 
tion; 
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"(D)  participate  in  the  residency  program 
of  his  service,  if  selected,  or  be  released  from 
active  duty  for  the  period  required  to 
imdergo  civilian  residency  If  selected  for 
such  training;  and 

"(E)  becavise  of  his  sincere  motivation 
and  dedication  to  a  career  in  the  uniformed 
services,  participate  in  military  traming 
while  he  is  in  the  program,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

"(3)  meet  the  requirements  for  appoint* 
ment  as  a  commissioned  officer. 

"{ 2123.  Members  of  the  program:  active 
duty  obligation;  failure  to  com- 
plete training;  release  from  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  program  Incun  an 
active  duty  obligation.  The  amount  of  hla 
obligation  shall  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
but  those  regulations  may  not  provide  for  a 
period  of  obligation  of  less  than  one  year  tor 
each  year  of  participation  in  the  program. 

"(b)  A  period  of  time  spent  In  military  In- 
tern or  residency  training  shall  not  be 
creditable  in  satisfying  an  active  duty  obli- 
gation Imposed  by  this  section. 

"(c)  A  member  of  the  program  who,  imder 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Is  dropped  from  the  program  for 
deficiency  In  conduct  or  studies,  or  for  other 
reasons,  may  be  required  to  perform  active 
duty  in  an  appropriate  military  capacity  In 
accordance  with  the  active  duty  obligation 
imposed  by  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  a  mUltary  depart- 
ment, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  may  relieve  a  member 
of  the  program  who  Is  dropped  from  the  pro- 
gram from  any  active  duty  obligation  Im- 
posed by  this  section,  but  such  relief  Oball 
not  relieve  him  from  any  mUitary  obligation 
imposed  by  any  other  law. 

"(e)  Any  member  of  the  program  relieved 
of  bis  active  duty  obligation  under  this  chap- 
ter before  the  completion  of  such  obligation 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  be  assigned  to  an  area 
of  health  manpower  shortage  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  a  period  equal  to  the  period  of  obliga- 
tion from  which  he  was  relieved. 
"S  2124.  Members  of  the  program:  numbets 
appointed 

"The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  des- 
ignated as  members  of  the  program  for 
training  in  each  health  profession  shall  be 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
except  that  the  total  number  of  persona  so 
designated  In  all  of  the  programs  authorlaed 
by  this  chapter  shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed 
5.000. 

"{2125.  Members  of  the  program:  exclusion 
from  authorized  strengths 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  members  of  the  program  shall  not  be 
counted  against  any  prescribed  military 
strengths. 

"S  2126.  Members  of  the  program:  service 
credit 

"Service  performed  while  a  member  of  the 
program  shall  not  be  counted — 

"(1)  in  determining  eligibility  for  retire- 
ment other  than  by  reason  of  a  physical  dis- 
ability Incurred  while  on  active  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  program;  or 

"(2)   in  computing  years  of  service  credit- 
able under  section  205.  other  than  subsec- 
tion (a)  (7)  and  (8) ,  of  title  37. 
"!  2127.  Contracts    for    scholarships:     pay- 
ments 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  all  educational  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram. Including  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
laboratory  expenses.  Such  payments,  how- 
ever, shall  be  limited  to  those  educational 
expenses  normally  Incurred  by  students  at 


the  Institution  and  In  the  health  profession 
concerned  who  are  not  members  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  con- 
tract with  an  accredited  civilian  education- 
al Institution  for  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  of  members  of 
the  program  authorized  by  this  chapter. 
Payment  to  such  institutions  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529) . 

"(c)  Payments  made  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  cover  any  expenses  other  than 
those  covered  by  subsection  (a) . 

"(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termmes,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  an  accredited  civilian  educational 
institution  has  Increased  its  total  enrollment 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  accepting  members  of 
the  program  covered  by  this  chapter,  he  may 
provide  under  a  contract  with  such  an  in- 
stitution for  additional  payments  to  cover 
the  portion  of  the  increased  costs  of  the  ad- 
ditional enrollment  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  institution's  normal  tuition  and  fees." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  III 
of  such  subtitle  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  adding 

"104.  Armed    Forces    Health    Profes- 
sions Scholarship  Program 2120" 

immediately  below 

"103.  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training 

Corps    2101" 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  establishing  within  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  a  uni- 
versity to  be  known  as  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  at  which 
qualified  persons  who  agree  to  perform  a 
specified  period  of  active  duty  in  the  uni- 
formed services  would  receive  education  and 
training  In  those  health  professions  needed 
by  the  uniformed  services.  In  carrying  out 
such  study  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 11  seek  the  views  of  associations  of  educa- 
tional Institutions  devoted  to  the  health 
sciences  that  such  a  university  would  likely 
Include  In  Its  program; 

(2)  seek  the  views  of  associations  of  per- 
sons who  are  trained  in  the  health  profes- 
sions that  such  a  university  would  likely  In- 
clude in  Its  program; 

(3)  define  the  mission  and  purpose  of  such 
a  university; 

(4)  consider  alternative  means  of  obtain- 
ing and  retaining  health  science  personnel 
needed  by  the  uniformed  services; 

(6)  consider  the  relative  cost  effectiveness 
of  achieving  the  purpose  defined  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  through  the  establishment  of  such 
a  university  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
each  of  the  alternative  means  considered 
pursuant  to  clause  (4) ; 

(6)  consider  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
Information  available,  predict  whether  a  na- 
tional shortage  wlU  likely  exist  during  the 
period  1980-1990  in  those  health  professions 
that  such  a  university  would  probably  In- 
clude in  its  program  of  training;  and 

(7)  consider  such  other  pertinent  matters 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  provided 
for  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  seek  the  views,  advice,  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
bis  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  study  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  scholarships  to  se- 
lected persons  for  education  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoiu)  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-827).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEK    ObSEKVATION    ON    NEED   FOB    SOICC 

AoDrnoNAL    Promotion    OppoRTtJNTXT    to 

General    Officek    and    Flag    Rank    fob 

Medical  Officers 

As  already  noted,  the  committee  deleted 
the  language  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  removed  present  numerical  statutory 
limitations  on  the  promotion  of  medical 
corps  officers  to  general  or  flag  officer  rank. 

The  committee  would  like  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  it  does  feel  that  promotions 
for  medical  officers  to  general  and  flag  rank 
should  be  treated  separately  from  the 
normal  treatment  extended  to  the  overall 
issue  of  general  officer  numbers  and  promo- 
tions. Normally,  thoae  outstanding  medical 
officers  promoted  to  general  and  fiag  rank  are 
those  who  would  occupy  the  various  medical 
management  and  supervisory  positions  with- 
in the  medical  corps.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  there  should  be  increased 
flag  and  general  officer  promotion  opportuni- 
ty for  other  outstanding  medical  officers  who 
prefer  to  continue  their  careers  in  clinical 
or  medical  specialties  whUe  holding  flag  or 
general  officer  rank. 

The  committee,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  la 
therefore  requesting  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  make  a  study  of  this  problem  and 
report  its  conclusions  to  the  committee  by 
not  later  than  January  I,  1973.  As  a  part  of 
this  study,  the  Department  should  also  ex- 
tend consideration  to  providing  additional 
promotion  opportunity  for  medical  officers 
within  the  present  total  statutory  numbers 
now  allocable  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
rather  than  considering  only  additional 
numbers  for  this  purpose. 

PtmPOSE  or  THE  COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  establish  an 
Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Program  and  Institute  a  feasibility  study  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences.  The  committee's  rationale 
for  requiring  a  feaslbUlty  study  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences has  been  discussed  In  the  Explanation 
of  Committee  Substitute  under  change  2.  The 
background  and  rationale  for  the  commit- 
tee's action  concerning  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram follows. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF   ATTKACTINO    AND    SETAININO 
MEDICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

The  uniformed  services  are  presently  facing 
a  short  term  and  long  range  problem  in  the 
attraction  and  retention  of  medical  personnel 
that  is  approaching  crisis  proportions.  Under 
law  (Section  1074  of  Title  10,  UJ3.  Code) 
each  member  of  the  uniformed  services  has 
the  right  to  medical  and  dental  care.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Draft  Act  the  Congress 
has  stipulated  In  Section  4(a)  of  that  act 
that: 

"No  person  shall  be  Inducted  for  such 
training  and  service  untQ  adequate  provi- 
sions shall  have  been  made  f or  •  •  •  medi- 
cal care,  and  hospital  accommodations  *  *  *." 
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Under  Section  1073  of  Title  10  the  Ocm- 
gresa  has  designated  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  the  one  who  Is  responsible  for  providing 
adequate  medical  care  and  fadllttos  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  urgently  requested  that 
the  scholarablp  provision  of  H.B.  2  be  enacted 
Into  law  oo  that  he  can  carry  out  his  im- 
portant responsibilities  under  the  law.  The 
committee  feels  that  the  Congress  must  now 
take  positive  and  prompt  action  to  ensure 
that  this  moral  and  statutory  obllj^tlon  to 
provide  proper  medical  care  for  our  uni- 
formed services  la  carried  out. 

The  problem  of  attracting  and  retaining 
medical  personnel  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices Is  further  highlighted  by  the  number 
of  persons  eligible  for  care  In  uniformed 
services  medical  faculties  as  of  30  June  1972: 


Active  duty  

Retirees    

Dependents    (active  duty) 

Dependents  (retired)   

Survivors   (active  duty  and  re- 
tired)   

U.S.    civilian    employees     (over- 
seas)     

Dependents  of  civilian  employees 

(overseas)    

Total   


2, 462. 000 

034, 345 

3,481,840 

2,148.994 

698,600 

32,000 

19,400 
»  9. 767.  079 

>  The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  approximately  66  percent  of  the  eligible 
population  does  obtain  Its  care  In  depart- 
ment facilities  and  36  percent  obtains  Its 
care  In  clvlUar  facilities  under  the  CHAMPUS 
program  (Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram for  the  Uniformed  Services). 

BACKGKOVMS  FKOBLXM 

Critical  shortage  of  phyaioiana   <n   United 
States  today 

There  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  physicians 
In  the  United  States  today.  This  shortage  is 
an  Indisputable  fact.  The  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Man- 
power la  November,  1967  strongly  recom- 
mended Increased  expansion  of  present  med- 
ical schools  and  continued  development  of 
new  schools.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  In  Its  October,  1970  report 
estimated  a  current  shortage  of  50,000  physi- 
cians and  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  an  "acute  shortage  exists."  The  problem 
Is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
there  Is  only  one  opening  for  every  two 
qualified  applicants  to  medical  school.  Thus, 
there  Is  not  only  a  shortage  of  physicians  but 
a  severe  shortage  of  medical  school  places 
to  accommodate  qualified  applicants  who 
want  to  pursue  a  medical  education.  This 
problem  is  dramatized  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  310.000  physicians  in  the  United  States 
today  fully  63,000  are  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools. 

Critical  shortage  of  physicians  affects 
uniformed  services 

The  shortage  of  physicians  In  the  United 
States  seriously  Impacts  on  the  uniformed 
services.  During  the  last  4  years  fylly  60 
percent  of  the  male  physicians  graduating 
from  medical  schools  have  entered  military 
service;  yet,  the  retention  rate  for  physicians 
with  two  years  of  service  is  only  about  1  per- 
cent. This  severe  retention  problem  is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  foUowlng  2  tables: 

TABLE  1.— TOTAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PHYSICIAN 
GAINS  AND  LOSSES 


End  fiical  year 
strength 


Gains 


Losses 


Fiscal  year: 
1967..... 


1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


14,735 

4,490 

IS,  044 

5,174 

15,754 

5,629 

is,sn 

5,161 

14,066 

4,060 

3.150 
4.865 
4.919 
5,334 
5,575 


TABLE  2.— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  REGULAR 
MEDICAL  OFFICER  STRENGTHS,  GAINS,  AND  LOSSES 


Endliecat 

year 

Total 

Resif- 

Volunbry 

ttrengtii 

Gains 

losses 

nationsi 

retirement 

Fiscal  year: 
196/..... 

4,846 

538 

625 

430 

124 

1968 

.       4,712 

421 

555 

386 

118 

1969 

.       4,706 

491 

497 

364 

92 

1970 

4,446 

328 

588 

389 

139 

1971 

.       4,067 

252 

631 

456 

94 

>  Resignations  and  voluntary  retirements  do  not  add  up  to 
total  losses  because  total  lasses  also  include  such  things  as 
nvoluntary  retirements,  administrative  discharges,  deaths  and 
the  like. 

These  tables  highlight  two  distinct  prob- 
lems that  the  Armed  Forces  have  in  retain- 
ing medical  officers.  Table  1  points  up  the 
overall  problem  of  retention  of  medical  of- 
ficers in  the  Armed  Forces.  As  of  31  December 
1970  of  the  14,809  medical  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces  10,549,  or  aanost  71  percent, 
were  non- careerists  (defined  as  those  with 
under  4  years  of  service) . 

Table  2  clearly  shows  the  serious  loss  of 
career  Armed  Forces  medical  officers.  The 
total  loss  of  careerists  has  gone  up  dramat- 
ically since  1969  and  shows  no  sign  of  abate- 
ment. If  the  present  trend  were  to  con- 
tinue the  Armed  Forces  would  lose  over  40 
percent  of  their  presently  depleted  career 
medical  officers  within  6  years. 

Doctor  Draft  Laio  Expires 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  provides  the  authority  to  induct 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  specialist  per- 
sonnel Into  the  uniformed  forces.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  has  had  the  authority  to 
draft  these  medical  personnel  until  age  35 
because  of  the  provision  in  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  which  provides  that  an 
individual  registrant  is  liable  for  the  draft 
up  until  age  35  If  he  receives  a  deferment 
prior  to  reaching  age  26.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, it  was  only  the  medical  personnel  who 
came  under  this  provision,  as  other  regis- 
trants were  not  inducted  once  they  had 
reached  age  26. 

Now  that  the  President  has  cancelled  all 
future  undergraduate  student  deferments, 
medical  students  will  l>e  eligible  for  the 
draft  on  a  one-time  basis.  Just  as  other  stu- 
dents are.  This  will  result  in  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  the  doctor  draft  law  within  6  years 
with  a  resultant  shutting  off  of  the  supply 
of  doctors  to  the  military  unless  timely  ac- 
tion Is  taken.  The  fe^lowlng  table  shows  the 
estimated  Department  of  Defense  Medical 
Corps  strength  from  fiscal  year  1971  through 
fiscal  year  1980  assiunlng  that  the  "doctor 
draft"  expires  1  July  1973  and  that  the  ex- 
panded scholarship  program  proposed  imder 
Hit.  2  is  not  enacted : 

ESTIMATED  DOD  MEDICAL  CORPS  STRENGTH 


Fiscal  year 


Beginning 
strength 


Gains       Losses 


End 
strength 


1971 15.587  4,094  5606  14.075 

1972 14,075  5.169  4.735  14,509 

1973 14,509  3,642  4,100  14.051 

1974 14.051  2,619  5,200  11,470 

1975 11,470  2,429  3,600  10,299 

1976 10,299  1.887  2.600  9,586 

1977 9,586  1,500  2,400  8.686 

1978 8,688  1,000  2,000  7,686 

1979 7,686  850  1,800  6,736 

1980 6,736  850  1,200  6,386 


It  Should  be  noted  that  there  will  be  an 
estimated  drop  of  7,689  medical  personnel, 
under  the  assmnptlons  In  the  above  table, 
between  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1980.  This 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  almost  55  per- 
cent in  Department  of  Defense  medical  per- 
sonnel In  Just  10  years.  The  very  serious 


impact  that  this  would  have  on  medical  care 
in  the  Armed  Forces  Is  obvious. 

Legislation  toUl  attack  problem 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  will  attack  the 
problem  of  attracting  medical  personnel  to 
the  unlfcxmed  services  by  establishing  a  very 
oomprebensive  schc^arshlp  program  for  the 
training  of  professionals  in  the  health  fields 
for  careers  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Limited  scholarship  programs  presently 
available  for  Armed  Forces 

Each  of  the  services  presently  has  a  limited 
schcdarship  program  for  medical  students. 
These  programs,  however,  have  no  specific 
statutory  basis  and  lack  uniformity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  limited  scholarship  programs  in  the 
services  are  relatively  new  and  provide  rela- 
tively few  scholarships.  For  example,  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  started  their  limited 
scholarship  programs  In  fiscal  year  1967.  with 
these  services  receiving  40  and  68  graduates 
respectively  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Navy  pro- 
gram began  In  flsoal  year  1971  and  has  not  as 
yet  had  a  graduating  group.  The  scholarship 
program  in  HJl.  2  provides  specific  statutory 
authority  for  the  scholarship  program,  in- 
creases the  number  of  scholarships,  and 
creates  uniformity  In  scholarship  programs 
among  the  various  services. 

Scholarship  Program  Under  Committee 
Proposal 

A  student,  selected  for  this  program,  who 
is  attending  or  has  been  accepted  for  attend- 
ance at  a  civilian  medical  professional  school, 
will  be  on  Inactive  duty  as  a  reserve  officer 
In  grade  O-l  (2nd  lieutenant  or  ensign). 
While  in  this  inactive  Reserve  status  the 
student  will  of  course  not  receive  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  pay  grade  O-l  but  will 
Instead  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of  $400.  The 
student  will  receive  the  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  pay  grade  O-l  and  other  benefits 
when  he  Is  on  active  duty  for  the  45  days 
each  year  that  he  is  In  the  program  as  stipu- 
lated In  the  language  of  the  committee  bill. 
In  addition,  the  committee  program  would 
provide  full  payment  of  all  medical  school 
expenses  and  fees.  The  minimum  amount 
that  a  student  could  receive  for  a  full  year 
of  training  (excluding  tuition  and  fees) 
would  be  95.200. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  prescribe 
the  amount  of  obligated  service  required  ex- 
cept that  he  could  not  prescribe  less  than  1 
year  for  each  year  of  subsidy.  This  would 
provide  flexibility  in  adjusting  the  payback 
period,  depending  on  the  eiQMrlence  with  the 
program.  Depending  on  the  need  and  avail- 
ability of  fimds  there  Is  statutory  authority 
to  provide  for  a  maximiun  of  6.000  scholar- 
ships at  any  one  time.  The  first  year  (fiscal 
year  1973)  breakout  by  services  and  costs  of 
the  scholarship  program  are  as  fcdlows: 


Cost 
Scholarships  (millions) 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force. 


1,400 
1,125 
1,225 


15.0 
12.0 
13.0 


Total. 


3,750 


40.0 


Anticipated  large  numbers  of  scholarship 
students  at  certain  institutions 
Because  the  number  of  scholarship  stu- 
dents will  be  quite  large  (a  maximum  of  5,000 
at  any  one  time)  It  may  be  desirable  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  attempt  to  reach 
agreements  with  certain  Institutions  In  which 
these  Instltuttoos  would  take  Department  of 
Defense  scholarship  participants  as  additions 
to  their  student  bodies.  These  additions 
would  poee  a  financial  problem  for  the  insti- 
tutions In  question  In  that  medical  school 
tuition  and  fees  do  not  cover  the  total  ex- 
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pense  of  educating  medical  students;  In  fact,  department  of  defense  estimates  for  the  scholar-  Act,  the  ICC  requires  annual  reports  to  be 

most  medical  Institutions  opwate  at  a  sub-  SHIP  PROGRAM  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  filed  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  This  entails 

■tantlal  «rifcn<»ifti  deficit.  Accordingly,  the  De-  1977  time-consuming  bookkeeping  operations  to 

partment  of  Defense  would  provide  educa-     convert  data  from  the  13-perlod  basis  used 

tlonal  services  payments  to  these  Institutions  ^^^,  In  everyday  operations  to  a  calendar  year 
to  defray  the  costs  of  adding  Department  of  t4um-  ber  of  Cost  Total  basis  which  Is  used  only  for  an  annual  re- 
Defense  scholarship  students  to  their  student  ber  of  Num-  allied  Total  >  per  cost  port  to  the  ICC.  The  legislation  reported  by 
bodies.  ^'^*  "'•^'-  ^'.'i  «'■  scholar-  scholar-  (mil-  your  Committee  (H.R.  1074,  to  which  S.  2020 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  House  V"  cal  dental  ences  ships  sH.p  fons)  ^^  ^^^  companion  Senate  bUl)  will  relieve 
passed  bUl  Intended  and  the  committee  blU  carriers  from  this  needless  expense. 
SSuagem^es  explicit  that  the  saK>veedu.  "JJ:;::!;™  ,»^  ^  VZ  \1i.^l  *Sg  U^L^^plj'^cr:^^:^tZ%'^%n'1^: 
cational  services  payments  would  only  be  1975....  3  200  1000  500  4,700  10,600  50  irio,  It.?  .^hT  iT™^,^  i,^^^^ 
made  when  there  are  actual  Department  of  1976....  3  200  1000  500  4,700  10.600  so  endar  year  and  13-perlod  accounting  year 
S!f-r.-.^^hrtit^«.Hf«^,i.iInt  iuidi«nn«  tn  ai.  1977....   3.200     1,000       000    4.700   10,600          SO  bases  for  annual  reports  to  the  ICC.  It  does 

Defense  e^olar^pstudrat  additions  to  al-     ■^' -  not  make  the  13-perlod  method  mandatory. 

ready  existing  student  bodies.  These  pay-     _                                        ' 

ments  would  not  be  made  for  sfiholankblp  '  Dependent  upon  funds  made  available  and  final  scholarship  couurmx  aiikmdicknts 

students  who  were  already  accepted  for  or  "*'*  '*"  •"="  student  The   Committee   amendments    were   pro- 

matrlculatlng  in  a  particular  InsUtutton.  ^^_^_^__     :  P^^^  ^y  the  ICC  and  would  insure  that 

,x^         ,       t  4.     ^     ti._*    4.1....  '^'^^^^^^^^~~  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 

The   conunittee   also   Intends  that   Uiese  rAWT»TTrR  TiFPnTlTS  TO  THR  Commission  apply  to  both  reporting  and  fll- 

paymenta  be  made  only  to  cover  the  cost  that  MOT^AHMER  R^O^TO  Tm!  i^  r^^n^^'PJ.  ^he  Com^tte?  believes 

the  institution  incurs  for  adding  the  students  INTERSTATE     COMMERCE     COM-  that  these  amendments  are  consistent  with 

to  its  noraial  medical  school  enrollment  and  MISSION  ^j^^  intenUon  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 

not  for  such  things  as  new  construction,  re-  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  "'~  "^^^^  "  °°*<^  ^  **»«  ^^^^  °'  "« 

modeling  of  facilities  and  the  like.  *-                 ^       ^      220(b)  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

co^  *-.  BxnK,rr  .at.  J}"^^  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  per-  S^IT^ibaTtTe'^minf  o  'l^nuTre^r^^^* 

.J^:  ^'^'^.^^^^r  %irT^^  ^'  "°*°^  «»^«"  *°  fll«  "^"^  "-^P^^  ?he  I(S  ixJder  a?25Sw  of  the^cfo*? 

the  first  year  (fiscal  year  1973)  of  program  ^^^  ^j^g  ^^^  ^j  ^  13-perU)d  accounting  the   basis  of  a   13-perlod  accounting   year 

operation  Is  as  fouows.                     vumbcr  o/  V^^'  which  had  been  reported  from  the  would  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 

^  ,     , schoiarshivs  Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend-  prescribed  by  the  icc." 

^2r!3fi?^"                                      scnoiar,  ,p,  ^^  amendments  are  Shown  below-ma- 

Medicine    2.700  J"~**^;  ^J;CTj,l7!^,wi^t.  *„  ^^Tih  niia.  terlal  to  be  deleted  from  the  House-passed 

Dentistry    960  "year".  Strike  out   'subject  to  such  rules  brackets;  material  to  be 

Allied  Sciences' - 100  and  regulaUans  as  the  Commission  may  added  is  shown  in  itaucs: 

■  prescribe,";  and,  on  page  2,  line  2,  after  ^^n  act  to  amend  section  220(b)  of  the 

Total                -            8.760  the  word  "year",  insert  a  comma  and  interstate  commerce  Act  to  permit  motor 

-                           .  "subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  carriers  to  flle  annual  reports  on  the  basis  of 

The  projected  breakout  by  the  fifth  pro-  the  Commission  may  prescribe".  a  thirteen-period  accounting  year.] 

gram  year  is  as  follows:  The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  ^«  "  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 

Nurnberof  ^he  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  ^t*!i;S.«"*«  r'Z,r^{,  I«^blJ!I'*Th^t1*ctio°i 

""m^^^^^                                       TZ  engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  tWrd  ^^JJ^^Vf^K^'^.SrcS.Si.e'S^^TS 

JJfri;^*    ,J5JiA  time.  V&.C.    320(b))    is    amended    by    inserting 

ifn^SrSipn^i;'. 600  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  -either    (l)"   after   "InfOTmatlon".   and   by 

Aiiiea  ocieacee - .^ovv     pj^gg^             strtklng  out  "different  date,  and"  and  In- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "dif- 

Total   4.700  unj„jjjj|ous  consent  to  have  printed  in  'erent  date;  or  (2)  for  a  thlrteen-perlod  ac- 

«8ee  foUowlng  list  of  the  professions  and  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ^""^"^S  year  ending  at  the  close  of  one  of 

discipline,  covered  by  this  term.  (No.  92-828) .  explaining  the  purpose  of  ^^^  JSonZ^rthe  ^^rtt^prhil  bc^olS 

KKVXD  FORCES  HKALTH  PROFESSION  tho  meaSUrC.  qq  the  bssis  of  such  an  accounting  year, 

BCHOLAB8Hn»  PROGRAM  Thcro  bclng  HO  objection,  the  excerpt  raubject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

Professions  and  dUciplines  to  be  represented  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  {he  commission  may  prescrlbej  and  elects 

Medicine.   Osteopathy.   Dentistry.   Veterl-  as  follows:  to  make  such  report  on  the  basis  of  such 

nary  Medicme.  Bioenvironmental  Engineer-  pukposb  accounting  year,  subject  to  such  rulesand 

Ing,  Entomology,  Bacteriology.  Biochemistry.  The  leglsUtion  would  permit  motor  carriers  regulations  as  theCommission  may  prescnoe. 

Virology,  Aviation  Physiology.  and  others  required  to  file  annual  reports  Any  annual  report  . 

Health  Physics,  CUnlcal  Psychology,  Psy-  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  _  *^„    ,  .^    ,   ^  ,  ., 

chiatnc  social  Work.  Pharmacy.  Optometry.  (JCC) ^"'^d*'  ««="of  220(b)   of  the  Inter-  Pursuant  to  swstton  268  of  the  Leg»«^"ve 

Podlatrv    Sneech  Theraov   Audlolo«v   Labo^  *****  Commerce  Act  (the  Act)   to  file  such  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  the  committee 

^^^,r^,^a-I^!!^  I;,»^l!^t^'  reports  on  the  basis  of  a  13-perlod  account-  estimates  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 

raiory  science,  sanitary  Engmeenng.  j^^  ^^^    rather  than  on  a  calendar  year  wlU  result  in  no  additional  costs  to,  or  ex- 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that  basis.  If  their  bookkeeping  Is  done  on  a  13-  pendltures  by.  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

Implementation  of  this  scholarship  program  period  basis.  _^^^^^^^^__ 

wlU  result  In  first-year  costs    (fiscal   year  A  number  of  motor  carriers  use  accounting  " 

1973)  of  approximately  $40,000,000,  foUowed  systems  based  on  a  13-perlod  accoxmtlng  year.  PIPEMNE  SAFETY  ACT 

by  annual  costs  thereafter  of  approximately  Under  such  systems,  the  calendar  year  Is  AMENDMENTS 

•80,000,000.  Set  out  below  Is  an  estimated  broken  Into  18  periods  of  28  days,  each  of  ,j      »i. 

aUocaUon  of  these  costs  (In  mlUlons)  over  which  Is  in  turn  broken  hito  four  7-day  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

the  5-year  period  together  with  the  amount  Periods.  The  benefits  of  such  accounting  sys-  bill   (HJR.  5065)    to  amend  the  Natural 

attributable  to  each  of  the  respective  Armed  ^°^  "«  *^*  ^!^,°^  unnecessary  cer-  q^  Plpdlne  Safety  Act  of  1968  which 

Forces-  **'"  accruals  and  deferrals,  such  as  thoee  for  j^  Yxen  reported  from  the  Committee 

wages,  withholding  taxes,  and  related  pay-  Commerce  with  an  amendment  to 

. roll  expenses.  Further,  since  each  period  con-  v»»  ^»»**»"~«^    "                .„..n„„  „i„„-- 

,.    ,  suts  of  4  weeks,  comparison  bet^n  several  strUce  OUt  aU  after  the  enactmg  clause 

*i^^1'" periods  Is  Improved.  and  insert: 

~~      ~      ~~      ~         ~"  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  cur-  That  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of 

1973      1974      1975      1976        1977  rently  permits  motor  carriers  to  keep  their  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 

books  of  account  on  the  13-period  basis  and  (49  V3.C.  1674(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking 

H                        J,,,     j.g  g     j,.g     -,g  g      j,g  g  also  permits  quarterly  reports  to  be  filed  on  out  "two  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

Nayy'Vnj that  basis.  Other  agencies  of  the  Federal  "five  years". 

Marine  Corps        12.0      15.0      IS.O      15.0       15  0  Government,  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c) 

*'f  Force 13.0      16.2      16.2      16.2        16.2  Service    and   the   Securities   and   Exchange  (1)    of  such  Act   (49  VB.C.  1674(c)(1))    Is 

Commission,  i>ermlt  reports  to  be  made  on  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  an  appUca- 

Total 40.0      SO.O      SO.O      50.0       50.0  that  basis.  tlon  U  submitted  not  later  than  September 

However,  pursuant  to  section  230(b)  of  the  80  In  any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
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thorlzed  to  pay  out  of  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  up  to  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  activities  of  a  State  agency  rea- 
sonably required,  during  the  following  cal- 
endar year  to  carry  out  a  safety  program  un- 
der a  certification  under  subsection  (a)  or 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  or  to  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary 
In  enforcing  Federal  safety  standards  for 
pipeline  facilities  or  the  transportation  of 
gas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1682)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
suit  with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  or  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  encouraging  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion, to  assist  In  the  implementation  of  this 
Act  and  to  improve  State  and  local  pipeline 
safety  programs." 

Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  such  Act  (49  T7.S.C. 
1684)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"appropriations  authorizzo 

"Sec.  16.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  vrtth  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  not 
to  exceed  »3,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  March  17, 
1973,  a  report  which  shall  contain — 

(a)  a  description  of  the  pipeline  safety 
program  being  conducted  In  each  State; 

(b)  annual  projections  of  each  State 
agency's  needs  for  personnel,  equipment,  and 
activities  reasonably  required  to  carry  out 
such  State's  progrtun  during  each  calendar 
year  from  1973  through  1978  and  estimates 
of  the  annual  costs  thereof; 

(c)  the  source  or  sources  of  State  funds  to 
finance  such  programs; 

(d)  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
needed  annually; 

(e)  an  evaluation  of  alternative  methods 
of  allotlng  Federal  funds  among  the  States 
that  desire  Federal  assistance.  Including  rec- 
ommendations. If  needed  for  a  statutory 
formula  for  apportioning  Federal  funds;  and 

(f)  a  discussion  of  other  prcblems  affecting 
cooperation  among  the  States  that  relate  to 
effective  participation  of  State  agencies  in 
the  national  pipeline  safety  program.  The 
report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  cooperating 
State  agencies  and  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  State  commissions. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(f)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  (49  tJ.S.C.  1655 
(f)(3)(A))  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "and  pipeline". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-829),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEED 

With  enactment  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  the  last  remaining 
major  transportation  area  theretofore  ex- 
empted was  brought  under  Federal  safety 
regulation.  The  need  for  such  legislation  was 
brought  to  light  by  a  series  of  major  acci- 
dents in  which  a  number  of  persons  were 
killed.  Nevertheless,  the  legislation  was 
premised  more  upon  the  need  to  close  evi- 
dent gaps  In  the  existing  safety  regulatory 
pattern  than  upon  a  poor  Industry  safety 
record.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
promised  to  set  Federal  minimum  standards 
as  a  national  floor  that  would  Insure  an  ade- 
quate level  of  safety  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Just  as  Important,  it  promised  a  system 
for  uniform,  consistent  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  those  standards. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  there  were  about 
823,000  miles  of  gas  pipeline  in  the  United 
States.  Today  there  are  more  than  a  million 
miles  of  pipeline.  The  age  of  the  pipelines 
range  from  those  recently  installed  to  others 
which  have  been  in  the  ground  for  over  160 
years.  Pressures  in  pipeline  systems  range 
from  low-pressure  distribution  systems 
which  are  operated  at  one-fo\urth  pound  per 
square  inch  pressure  to  high-pressure  dis- 
tribution lines  which  are  operated  at  1,300 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Failure  of  a  pipe  can 
cause  large  amounts  of  gas  to  be  released  in 
a  short  time.  The  escaping  gas  goes  either 
Into  the  atmosphere  or  follows  along  natural 
tunnels  In  the  earth  next  to  pipelines  or 
other  utilities  Into  homes  and  buildings. 
When  it  mixes  with  air.  It  becomes  highly 
explosive.  A  recent  tragedy  near  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  in  which  a  mother  and  two  Infants 
were  killed  In  an  early  morning  explosion 
was  apparently  caused  by  gas  flowing  under- 
ground along  the  outside  of  utilities  from 
a  main  broken  during  construction  activities. 
Most  transmission  lines  are  not  located  in 
urban  areas  so  that  failures  do  not  often 
result  In  Injury  or  death.  Yet,  as  cities  and 
towns  expand  with  our  ever-increasing  pecu- 
lation, the  danger  of  pipeline  accident  In- 
creases. As  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  pointed  out  in 
hearings,  ".  .  .  the  posslbUlty  of  catastrophe 
is  a  continuing  concern.  If  several  recent 


accidents  had  occurred  only  a  few  miles  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  route  of  the  pipeline, 
major  catastrophes  woxdd  have  been  the 
result." 

During  1971  there  were  46  deaths,  391  in- 
juries, and  an  estimated  $2,632,170  in  prop- 
erty  damage  resulting  from  the  1,287  individ- 
ual gas  pipeline  failures  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  Depart- 
ment  has  identified  damage  by  outside  forces 
and  corrosion  as  two  main  causes  of  leaks. 
The  National  TransporUtlon  Safety  Board 
also  found  "the  major  cause  of  gae  pipeline 
accidents  Is  damage  Inflicted  on  underground 
facilities  by  excavation  or  eartbmovlng 
equipment."  These  conclusions  are  based  on 
data  derived  from  the  Department's  newly 
Implemented  leak  reporting  regulations.  The 
leak  reporting  system  begun  with  these  reg- 
ulations Is  an  Important  step  toward  Illumi- 
nating the  condition  and  safety  of  the  pipe- 
lines buried  throughout  the  country.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  first  step  and  must  be  quickly 
followed  by  others.  The  leak  reporting  system 
Itself  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and  refined 
to  insure  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  Its 
data. 

Most  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ofiloe  of  Pipeline 
Safety  (OPS)  from  its  inception  have  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  regulations. 
After  Issuance  of  its  initial  regiilations  on 
August  11,  1970,  the  Department  found  that 
corrosion  control  was  not  adequately  covered 
and  therefore,  after  extensive  effort,  issued 
new  corrosion  control  regulations  effective 
August  1, 1971. 

The  Department's  enforcement  program 
was  only  Initiated  in  1971.  It  was  admitted 
during  hearings  that  "obviously,  with  the 
limited  staff  that  we  have,  very  little  moni- 
toring goes  on."  The  other  tasks  of  the  De- 
partment under  the  Act  such  as  developing 
effective  safety  programs  on  the  part  of  the 
several  States  and  safety  research  and  train- 
ing have  also  been  slow  in  development. 

Operations  of  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
have  been  hindered  by  an  Inadequate  num- 
ber of  personnel.  At  the  time  of  the  hearings, 
the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  was  authorized 
to  fill  29  positions,  but  had  actually  filled 
only  23.  Only  two  full-time  positions  were 
devoted  to  enforcing  compliance  with  Federal 
standards.  It  has  also  suffered  In  funding. 
The  following  table  sets  forth  the  personnel 
and  funding  history  for  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety. 


HISTORY  OF  FUNDING  AND  PERSONNEL  FOR  OPS 


Positions 


Grants  In  tid 


R.&O. 


Fiscal  year 


Budget 
request 


Assigned  > 


Budget 
request 


Assigned  > 


Budget 
request 


Assigned 


1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972.. 


45 
25 
49 
32 


20 

25 

'30 

>30 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


$500,000 
750,000 


$225,000 
225,000 
660,000 
100,000 


$155,000 
100,000 
100,000 


nl>^^l\^'^^^^J^^T'}^^'^T\^f'''^''^,vV'^^'^^  allocated,  to  OPS  after  final  congressional  action  on  appropriations  requests. 
?h^n«™  wk'c"  '."  '""'^^"31  Item  in  the  budget;  it  is  assigned  positions  and  allocated  funds  from  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
tne  Ottice  ol  tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

'  3  ol  these  positions  have  been  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs  to  support  OPS  functions  and 
programs. 


On  April  2, 1972,  a  Director  for  the  Office  of 
Pipeline  Safety  was  appointed  for  the  first 
time  since  creation  of  the  Office.  Lack  of  a 
Director  has  doubtless  hindered  develop- 
ment of  strong  administration  of  the  Act.  It 
Is  hoped  that  appointment  of  a  Director  will 
provide  firmer  direction  for  the  Office  and 
more  rapid  execution  of  its  responsibilities. 

It  seems  that,  although  the  Department 
has  established  Federal  minimum  safety 
standards,  many  of  the  same  concerns  that 
led  to  the  Act  In  1968 — uncertainty  about  the 
condition  of  the  vast  pipeline  system.  Inade- 
quate monitoring  of  compliance  with  stand- 
ards, gaps  In  the  regiilatory  pattern,  expand- 
ing urban  areas  with  attendant  Increasing 


risk  of  disaster,  need  for  additional  research 
into  the  techniques  of  pipeline  safety — still 
remain.  Only  a  l)eglnnlng  has  been  made  in- 
to the  safety  activities  contemplated  in  the 
Act.  It  Is  expected  that  performance  of  the 
several  tasks  of  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
will  be  accelerated  and  strengthened  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  three  fiscal  years  for 
which  this  legislation  authorizes  apprt^ria- 
tlons.  It  is  also  anticipated  for  the  size  of 
the  staff  will  be  Increased  materially  during 
the  period  for  which  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized. Amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  are  designed  to  facilitate  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  and  also  to  lead  the 
Department  to  develop  a  more  complete  and 
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comprehensive  safety  program.  The  Com- 
mittee is  aware  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  will  have  to 
be  watched  carefully  by  this  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  Act  are  required 
In  order  to  assure  an  effective  program  for 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety. 

HEARINGS 

The  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transp>ortation  conducted  hearings  on 
November  9,  1971,  on  HJl.  5065  and  on  the 
companion  bill,  8.  980,  and  also  on  S.  1910, 
a  bill  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners (NARTJC)  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  It  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  NARUC,  and  private  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
viewed the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  In  administering  the  Act  and 
specifically  discussed  subsequent  responses 
by  the  Office  to  questions  raised  during  the 
Committee's  oversight  hearing  on  the  Act 
in  July,  1969.  The  Department  recommended 
(1)  extension  of  the  deadline  for  States  to 
empower  their  pipeline  safety  agencies  to 
impose  monetary  and  injunctive  sanctions 
to  five  years  and  (2)  amendment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  to  permit 
transfer  of  authority  over  liquid  pipeline 
safety  matters  from  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administrator  to  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety. 
The  Department  supported  (1)  an  amend- 
ment that  would  permit. grants-in-aid  to  be 
made  up  to  50%  of  expenses  Incurred  by 
States  that  act  as  agents  of  the  Department 
to  enforce  compliance  by  interstate  pipelines 
and  (2)  the  amounts  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  other  pro- 
posals, the  Department  opposed  nu^klng  pay- 
ment of  grants-in-aid   mandatory. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSB)  reviewed  its  investigation  of  pipe- 
line accidents  and  recommendations  for  al- 
leviating safety  problems.  NTSB  also  recom- 
mended development  of  DOT  leadership  In 
meeting  the  problem  of  damage  to  pipelines 
caused  by  excavation  or  earth  moving  equip- 
ment. 

NARUC  criticized  alleged  shortcomings  in 
the  Federal  safety  standards.  Interference 
by  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  in  State 
efforts  to  fund  safety  Inspections  of  Inter- 
state pipelines  through  assessment  of  those 
lines,  and  administrative  actions  and  inter- 
pretations that  tended  to  exclude  the  States 
from  an  effective  role  in  pipeline  safety. 
The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  has  subsequently 
changed  its  position  on  the  assessment  Issue, 
now  Interpreting  the  Act  not  to  address 
State  power  to  assess  Interstate  pipelines 
(see,  February  17,  1972  letter  from  Office  of 
Pipeline  Safety,  Senate  Commerce  Conunlttee 
hearings.  Serial  No.  92-51,  pp.  78-9.)  NARUC 
recommended  that  (1)  grants-in-aid  be  au- 
thorized to  cover  up  to  50%  of  the  expenses 
of  States  that  act  as  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  enforce  compliance  by  Interstate 
pipelines,  (2)  payment  of  grants  be  manda- 
tory, (3)  a  study  be  made  of  State  pro- 
grams and  funding  resources,  (4)  Federal 
preemption  of  authority  to  set  Interstate 
safety  standards  be  limited  so  that  States 
could  set  more  rigorous  safety  standards 
and  (5)  States  be  authorized  to  assess  Inter- 
state pipelines  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  safety  programs. 

COMMrrTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  amendments  were  In  the 

nature  of  a  substitute  text  and  an  amended 

title  to  the  Act.  The  following  is  a  sectlon- 

by-sectlon  discussion  of  the  substitute  text: 

Section  1.  Extension  of  deadltne 

The  Committee  recommends  extension  of 
the  deadline  by  which  a  State  miist  bar*  In 
force  legislation  authorizing  the  State  en- 
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forcemeat  agency  to  Impose  monetary  and 
Injunctive  sanctions  from  August  12,  1970  to 
August  12,  1973.  After  that  date.  States  lack- 
ing such  legislation  will  not  be  able  to 
certify  compliance  with  the  Act  and  thereby 
qualify  to  enforce  Federal  safety  standards. 
The  Department  recommended  this  exten- 
sion (one  year  longer  than  that  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives)  In  order  to 
give  those  States  whose  legislatures  meet 
biennially  an  opportunity  to  act.  At  this 
tlm«  41  States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  provisions  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  Act.  For  two  of  the 
remaining  States,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Department  is  awaiting  legal 
opinions  from  the  appropriate  State  coun- 
sels that  their  State  enforcement  agency  has 
the  requisite  powers.  In  four  other  States, 
Hawaii,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ne- 
braska, there  Is  no  chance  of  legislative  ac- 
tion until  1973.  The  extension  recommended 
by  the  Committee  should  provide  ample  time 
for  these  States  to  act.  It  should  not  disrupt 
the  legislative  pattern  of  the  Act,  since  the 
number  of  States  affected  by  the  extension 
involved  Is  small. 

Section  2.  Grants-in-aid  for  States  that  act 
as  agent  of  DOT 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  be  authorized  to 
make  grants-in-aid  up  to  50%  of  the  cost 
of  personnel,  equipment,  and  activities  of 
States  that  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  In 
enforcing  Federal  safety  standards  for  Inter- 
state pipelines.  The  Department  supports 
this  amendment.  It  originated  the  practice 
of  entering  into  agency  agreements  with 
States  for  enforcement  purposes  because  it 
did  not  have  adequate  manpower  to  en- 
force compliance  Itself.  It  regards  the  prac- 
tice as  a  temporary  arrangement  until  such 
time  as  the  Department  Is  adequately  staffed 
to  undertake  full  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing compliance  by  interstate  pipelines. 
Meanwhile,  the  States  that  cooperate  with 
the  Department  to  maintain  Interstate  safety 
programs  should  not  be  required  to  bear 
the  entire  financial  burden  alone. 

Based  upon  Information  Informally  re- 
ceived from  the  States  that  are  presently 
serving  as  agents,  this  activity  Is  estimated 
by  the  Department  to  cost  about  $76,000 
during  1971. 

Mandatory  payment  of  grants-in-aid. — ^The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  make  mandatory  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  grants-in-aid.  The  Committee 
does  not  recommend  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  Department  of  Transportation  op- 
posed this  amendment  because  it  believed 
that  it  would  Inhibit  administrative  discre- 
tion and  might  lead  to  indiscriminate  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds.  The  discretion  pres- 
ently vested  In  the  Secretary  permits  him  to 
withhold  grants-in-aid  from  SUtes  that  do 
not  adequately  administer  their  safety  pro- 
grams. It  gives  him  a  sanction  short  of  decer- 
tification to  Insure  compliance  by  the  States 
with  the  Act. 

Section  3.  Cooperation  toith  State  and  Fed- 
eral ageruHes  to  improve  safety  programs 
The  Committee  recommends  specific  au- 
thority for  the  Department  to  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  or  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  encouraging  activities,  including 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  to  assist  in  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act  and  to  Improve 
State  and  local  pipeline  safety  programs.  The 
Act  currently  directs  the  Department's  atten- 
tion primarily  to  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  safety  standards.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  safety  problems  that 
may  not  be  corrected  by  safety  standards  for 
pipeline  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation.  An  example  Is  damage  to  pipelines 


arising  from  construction,  excavation  or 
earthmoving  activities  on  other  than  pipe- 
lines projects.  The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  noted  the  need  for  leadership 
to  meet  and  solve  this  problem.  The  Depart- 
ment already  has  taken  an  initial  step  In 
this  direction  by  preparing  and  disseminat- 
ing model  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
underground  utilities.  The  recent  tragic  ex- 
plosion In  Annandale,  Va.,  might  have  been 
prevented  had  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Department  been  In  effect  there.  The 
creation  of  specific  authority  to  take  such 
steps  will  give  the  Department  a  stronger 
voice  in  promoting  improved  safety  programs 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  It  would  author- 
ize the  Department  to  provide  leadership  to 
remedy  problems  not  reachable  by  safety 
standards  and  the  Committee  expects  that 
the  Department  will  exercise  such  leadership. 
Section  4.  Authorization 
The  Committee  reconunends  the  author- 
ization limits  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  are  not  to  exceed  $3  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  $3.8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  (5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Section  S.  Study  of  State  programs  and 
resources 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  De- 
partment be  directed  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
a  study  of  the  pipeline  safety  programs  being 
conducted  in  each  State  and  the  amount  of 
funds  required  and  available  to  Implement 
such  programs.  The  study  would  also  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  the  amoimt  of  Federal 
assistance  required,  an  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  allotting  such  assistance  to 
the  States,  and  a  discussion  of  other  prob- 
lems relating  to  effective  State  participation 
In  the  national  pipeline  safety  program.  The 
Act  sought  to  establish  a  viable  Federal-State 
partnership  to  carry  out  a  national  program 
to  strengthen  gas  pipeline  safety.  The  States 
were  given  a  very  Important  role  to  play 
in  the  program.  It  would  be  useful  at  this 
stage  In  the  history  of  the  Act  to  have  an 
evaluation  of  State  prograihs  and  the  effect 
of -the  Act  upon  them  in  order  to  provide 
a  basis  for  determining  whether  changes 
or  adjustments  in  the  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship are  needed.  Further,  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  State  financial  needs  and  resources  wlU 
prove  helpful  In  ascertaining  the  future  fi- 
nancial requirements  of  the  Act. 

Section  6.  Jurisdiction  over  liquid  pipelines 

The  Committee  recommends  trazusfer  of 
decision-making  authority  for  liquid  pipe- 
line safety  matters  from  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
transferred  the  liquid  pipeline  safety  func- 
tion from  the  Interstate  CX>mmerce  Com- 
mission to  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
trator. In  administering  these  programs,  the 
Department  has  learned  that  the  technical 
aspects  of  liquid  pipeline  safety  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  technical  aspects  of 
gas  pipeline  safety.  In  practice,  the  Office  of 
Pipeline  Safety  acts  as  the  entire  technical 
staff  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator 
on  liquid  pipeline  safety  matters.  Consolida- 
tion of  the  gas  and  liquid  pipeline  safety 
functions  In  the  Secretary  would  Increase 
efficiency  and  promote  economy  In  the  De- 
partment's performance  of  Its  responsibility 
In  these  areas. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  to  administer 
that  Act,  the  Department  initially  considered 
the  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  gas  and 
liquid  pipeline  safety  functions  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary.  This  Interest  was  supported 
by  the  House  of  Representative's  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  reporting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  1970  (91st  Congress,  First 
Session,  H.  Rep.  No.  91-842.  November  13, 
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1969).  Although  the  1970  budget  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  requested 
•160,000  and  five  positions  for  oU  pipeline 
safety,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations denied  that  request.  That  Committee's 
report,  on  page  26,  contains  the  following 
statement: 

"The  Act  establishing  the  Department  of 
Transportation  assigned  to  the  Federal  Ball- 
road  Administration  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  pertaining  to  oil 
products  pipeline  safety.  The  budget  for  this 
Bureau  requests  9160,000  and  6  positions  for 
oil  pipeline  safety.  No  funds  are  provided 
for  this  program  under  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
road Safety  in  contemplation  of  its  being 
merged  with  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  That  office  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
Because  of  the  similarities  existing  In  these 
two  programs,  it  is  apparent  that  their  con- 
solidation should  provide  for  more  efficient 
administration.  The  Committee  is  providing 
6  additional  positions  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  with  the  Intention  that  the  Office 
of  Pipeline  Safety  administer  both  the  oil 
products  and  the  natural  gas  pipeline  safety 
functions.  The  Department  has  been  consid- 
ering the  proper  organizational  placement  of 
these  functions.  A  firm  decision  on  this 
matter  should  be  made  promptly." 

Subsequent  to  that  report,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  created  a  special  task  force 
to  review  the  desirability  of  the  consolida- 
tion urged  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  task  force  provided  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oil  pipeline  industry  with 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  con- 
cerning the  proposal,  and  the  Association  of 
Oil  Pipe  Lines  made  its  opposition  to  the 
consolidation  known  to  the  task  force.  Never- 
theless, the  task  force  recommended  that 
the  liquid  pipeline  safety  function  be  con- 
solidated with  the  gas  pipeline  safety  func- 
tion In  OPS. 

During  the  past  several  years,  Congress  has 
enacted  statutes — such  as  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act,  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act,  and  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act — 
which  have  Imposed  on  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  substantially  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  railroad 
Industry.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
liquid  pipeline  safety  function.  Including 
safety  regulation  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
could  be  more  effectively  administered  by 
an  organization  whose  only  responsibility  Is 
pipeline  safety. 

OTHER   issues 

Amendments  proposed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners to  permit  States  to  set  safety  stand- 
ards more  stringent  than  Federal  minimum 
standards  (but  not  incompatible  with  any 
Federal  law  or  standard)  when  necessary  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  a  local  safety  hazard 
and  to  i>ermlt  States  to  assess  pipelines  to 
fxmd  their  safety  programs  (If  funding  from 
other  sources  is  inadequate)  were  put  be- 
fore the  Committee.  Since  these  amend- 
ments would  make  major  changes  in  the  Act 
and  would  require  a  period  of  time  for  con- 
sideration that  would  delay  enactment  of 
the  authorizations  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Committee  did  not  adopt  them. 
These  proposed  amendments  are  worthy  of 
consideration  and  It  Is  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  to  undertake  consideration  of 
them  at  a  later  date  In  Its  continuing  effort 
to  Insure  an  effective  pipeline  safety  pro- 
gram. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

Pursuant  to  section  253  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  Committee 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1972,  1973,  and  1974  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  will  be  $11,800,000. 
The  Committee  knows  of  no  cost  estimates 


by  any  Federal  agency  which  are  at  varlaiice 
with  its  estimate. 


ATJTHORIZATIONS  FOR  PROQRAMS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  13034)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Standard 
Reference  Data  Act,  and  to  amend  ttie 
act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449).  to 
make  improvements  in  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative practices  for  more  effective  con- 
duct of  certain  f  imctions  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  had  been 
r^wrted  from  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Com- 
merce with  sunendments  on  page  1,  line 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  strike  out 
"That  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  insert  "That  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  not  to  exceed 
$10,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975";  and.  on 
page  2,  Une  4,  after  "Sec.  2.",  strike  out 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years."  and  insert  "There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-832),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
tlie  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSB 

H.R.  13034  would  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  fiscal  years 
1973.  1974  and  1975,  to  carry  out  the  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law 
90-259  dated  March  1,  1968:  83  Stat.  34)  and 
the  Standard  Reference  ISata  Act  (Public 
Law  90-396,  dated  July  11,  1968;  82  Stat. 
339) .  This  bill  wotild  also  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  estabUsh  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,"  (31  Stat.  1449)  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901,  as  amended,  to  make 
improvements  In  fiscal  and  administrative 
practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

BACKOROTTND   AND    NEED 
A.  THK  FHUE  research  and  BATCTT  ACT 

or  ises 
In  enacting  title  1  of  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  the  Congress  declared  that 
a  comprehensive  fire  research  and  safety 
program  is  needed  in  this  country  to  provide 
more  effective  measures  of  protection  against 
the  hazards  of  death,  injury,  and  damage  to 
property  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  through  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  to  undertake  and  carry  out  such 


a  program.  The  annual  toU  In  this  nation 
from  fire  is  estimated  at  12,000  deaths,  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  injuries  and  property 
losses  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

The  funds  obtained  through  the  authori- 
zation provided  by  this  bill  will  enable  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  continue  and 
expand  its  conduct  of  needed  fire  research  in 
those  areas  authorized  by  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act — areas  which  are  not  now 
adequately  being  carried  out  by  any  private 
cr  government  agency.  A  central  purpose  of 
the  cited  1968  Act  was  to  establish  a  focal 
point  upon  which  research  efforts  at  fire  con- 
trol and  prevention  could  be  centered. 

Section  102  of  the  cited  1968  Act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct 
directly  or  through  contracts  or  grants,  the 
following  activities: 

(1)  Investigations  of  fires  as  to  their 
causes;  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  severity 
of  losses; 

(2)  Research  into  causes  and  nature  of 
fires,  and  the  development  of  Improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  fire  prevention 
and  control; 

(3 )  Public  education  on  fire  hazards; 

(4)  Fire  information  reference  services; 

(5)  Education  and  training  programs  for 
professional  firefighters;  and 

(6)  Demonstration  projects. 

The  funding  that  has  been  available  to 
date  for  these  activities  has  permitted  only 
limited  implementation  of  the  Act.  However, 
by  Integrating  the  management  of  scientific 
activities  in  support  of  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  and  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
under  a  new  Office  of  Fire  Programs,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  has  as- 
sembled a  staff  with  exceptional  technical 
competence  In  the  field  of  fire  research  and 
technology. 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  NBS  plans  an  expanded 
program  under  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  that  win  be  conducted  in  close  collabo- 
ration with  the  firefightlng  community  and 
the  bviildlng  design  community.  Insofar  as 
possible,  demonstration  programs  and  in- 
vestigations will  be  carried  out  in  local  fire 
departments.  The  program  wUl  have  three 
primary  thrusts;  fire  prevention,  improved 
fire  detection  and  control,  and  improved  fire- 
fighting  techniques  and  equipment. 

In  the  area  of  fire  loss  prevention,  some 
experimental  public  education  programs  will 
be  Introduced  In  selected  communities  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  effectiveness  of  Improved 
building  Inspection  and  code  enforcement 
techniques  will  be  explored.  The  problems  of 
protecting  and  removing  people  during  a 
fire  will  be  approached  In  a  systems  context, 
with  partlctilar  attention  to  the  problems  of 
high-rise  buildings,  hotels,  and  hospitals. 

Currently  avaUable  smoke  and  fire  detec- 
tors wUl  be  evaluated  to  develop  performance 
criteria  for  detector  selection  and  Improved 
detector  design  and  location  practice.  Auto- 
matic fire  suppression  systems,  such  as 
sprinklers,  will  be  studied  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  developing  systems  for  resi- 
dential as  weU  as  commercial  use. 

Other  programs  In  support  of  the  fire  serv- 
ices will  Include  demonstration  projects  to 
test  protectice  gear,  and  performance  stand- 
ards for  new  equipment  aimed  at  lowering 
acquisition  and  maintenance  costs.  Demon- 
stration projects  for  regional  fire  dispatch 
centers  will  be  organized  so  that  areas  con- 
taining numerous  small  fire  service  Jurisdic- 
tions can  be  better  protected.  A  program  to 
stimulate  Interchange  of  techniques  and 
ideas  in  the  fire  Service  through  Interdepart- 
mental exchange  of  personnel  also  Is  pro- 
posed. 

In  addition,  strengthened  research,  data 
collection,  and  Information  dissemination 
programs  will  support  these  new  activities. 
This  major  expansion  of  the  Fire  Research 
and  safety  Program,  Commencing  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  is  viewed  by  this  Committee  as  a 
major  step  toward  the  development  of  a  pro- 
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gram  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a  significant 
impact  on  the  national  fire  problem. 

Title  n  of  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  aBtabllshed  a  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  This  Commis- 
sion, recently  api>olnted  by  the  President, 
will  undertake  a  thorough  study  and  investi- 
gation with  the  view  of  formulating  recom- 
mendations whereby  the  Nation  can  reduce 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  caused 
by  fires  in  Its  cities,  suburbs,  communities, 
and  elsewhere.  However,  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  thU  bill  are  to  be  used  by 
the  Commission. 

B.   THE   STANDARD  REFERENCE  DATA  ACT 

The  standard  Reference  Data  Act  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  make  critically 
evaluated  reference  data  readUy  available 
to  scientists,  engineers,  and  the  general 
pubUc.  It  directed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  this  policy  by  providing 
for  the  coUectlon,  compilation,  critical  eval- 
uation, publication  and  dissemination  of 
standard  reference  data. 

The  National  Standard  Reference  Data 
System,  established  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  under  this  Act,  is  administered 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Ref- 
erence data  are  the  results  of  quantitative 
measurements  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  substances.  These  numbers  rep- 
resent the  properties  of  materials  such  as 
their  melting  points,  strength,  density,  elec- 
trical resUtance,  and  the  like,  which  are 
needed  by  engineers  and  scientists  In  their 
dally  work. 

The  National  Standard  Reference  Data 
System  is  a  nation-wide  program  to  give  the 
technical  community  of  the  United  States 
optimum  access  to  the  quantitative  data  of 
physical  science,  critically  evaluated  and 
compUed  for  convenience.  The  principal 
focus  of  the  program  Is  on  reliable  quantita- 
tive information  about  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  well-defliwd  sub- 
stances. It  seeks  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
experimental  work  throughout  science  and 
technology  In  the  United  States  by  publish- 
ing evaluations  and  criteria  for  carrying  out 
and  reporting  laboratory  measurements.  It 
attempts  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
American  science  and  technology  by  insur- 
ing the  ready  availability  of  reliable  data. 

The  f-inds  obtained  through  the  author- 
ization provided  under  this  bUl  wUl  permit 
the  continued  support  of  ongoing  efforts  of 
the  standard  reference  data  system.  It  wlU 
allow  also  the  orderly  expansion  of  existing 
data  collection  and  evaluation  projects  to- 
gether with  the  initiation  of  new  projects  to 
fill  gaps  in  Important  areas.  A  principal  goal 
of  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Pro-am 
is  that  of  providing  authoritative  reference 
data  in  fields  of  current  concern  to  the  sci- 
entists and  engineers  of  the  nation.  As  an 
Illustration  of  the  type  of  work  on  which 
this  Program  has  focused,  attention  has  re- 
cently been  directed  to  repackaging  of  data 
for  certain  user  groups  who  are  concerned 
with  major  national  technological  problems. 
One  such  coUectlon  Is  expected  to  play  an 
important  part  in  a  program  aimed  at 
design  of  more  efficient,  safer,  and  poUu- 
tion-free  Incinerators.  Another  current 
project  Involves  the  preparation  of  data 
sheets  on  chemical  substances  which  play  a 
significant  role  in  air  pollution.  Many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  data  wlU  be  coUected  In  these 
sheets.  Through  this  type  of  repackaging  the 
most  reliable  physical  property  data  wUl  be 
made  available  to  the  growing  number  of 
scientists  who  are  Involved  in  air  pollution 
research. 

In  addition,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  making  a  study  of  the  data  require- 
ments associated  with  the  development  of 
practical  methods  for  production  of  heating 
gas  from  coal.  This  study  Involves  experts 
from  Industry,  government,  and  universities 
Who  will  advise  NBS  on  contributions  which 
ine  Standards  Reference  Data  Program  can 


make  to  this  important  national  effort.  An- 
other study  is  in  progress  on  ways  to  provide 
critically-needed  data  on  the  properties  of 
gases  which  are  used  In  large  quantities  In 
the  petrochemical  Industry. 

C.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ORGANIC  ACT  OF  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

The  Act  entitled  "The  Act  to  estabUsh  the 
NaUonal  Bureau  of  Standards"  (31  Stat. 
1449)  approved  March  3,  1901.  as  amended, 
is  the  Ot%&D.\c  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  which  sets  out  the  Bureau's  au- 
thority and  describes  its  functions.  The  over- 
all goal  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
a  primary  operating  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  is  to  strengthen  and  ad- 
vance the  Nation's  science  and  technology 
and  facUitate  their  effective  appllcatlMi  for 
public  benefit.  To  this  end,  the  Bureau  con- 
ducts research  and  provides:  (1)  a  bcwls  for 
the  Nation's  physical  measurement  system, 
(2)  scientific  and  technological  services  for 
Industry  and  government,  (3)  a  technical 
basis  for  equity  in  trade,  and  (4)  technical 
services  to  promote  public  safety. 

This  bill  would  permit  Improvements  In 
the  fiscal  and  administrative  practices  of 
NBS  for  more  effective  conduct  of  the  Bu- 
reau's research  and  development  activities  by 
making  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Appr(^rlatlon  of  funds  to  remain  avail- 
able beyond  one  fiscal  year; 

(2)  Clarification  of  authority  to  engage  in 
teaching  and  training  activities  In  areas  of 
special  NBS  competence; 

(3)  Clarification  of  authority  to  perform 
services  for  international  organizations  and 
governments  of  friendly  countries  and  their 
institutions; 

(4)  Increase  monetary  limitation  relating 
to  construction  and  improvement  of  NBS 
buildings  and  faculties  from  $40,000  to  876.- 
000;  and 

(6)  Clarification  of  authority  to  provide 
care,  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
buUdings  and  proper-  y  of  NBS. 

The  Ull  adds  a  secrlon  18  to  the  NBS  Or- 
gan'.c  Act.  revises  portions  of  sections  2,  3, 14 
and  15  of  that  Act,  and  would  repeal  that 
portlot,  of  a  1926  statute  which  would  be- 
come Buperfiuous  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  revision  of  section  15  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act.  A  brief  description  of  each  of  the 
amendments  made  by  section  3  is  set  out 
below: 

Section  18 

The  proposed  section  18  would  provide  stat- 
utory authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
MBS  to  be  on  a  multiple  year  basis  or  to  be 
without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The  final  de- 
termination whether  to  limit  the  avallabUity 
of  an  appropriation  Is  made  when  the  Con- 
gress acts  on  the  appropriation  bill,  but  an 
appropriation  bill  providing  for  a  departui* 
from  single-year  availability  woiUd  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  If  an  authorizing  stat- 
ute had  not  previously  been  enacted.  The 
proposed  legislation  Is,  therefore,  a  first  step 
that  must  be  taken  before  the  question  of 
extended  approprUtlon  avallablUty  can  be 
raised  with  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

Most  research  and  development  appropria- 
tions for  other  agencies  are  provided  as  "no- 
year"  funds,  avaUable  until  expended.  Their 
justification  is  found  In  the  uncertainties 
Inherent  in  research  programs,  the  high  In- 
cidence of  impredictable  factors  that  com- 
pel readjustment  of  program  activity  and  the 
need  for  flezlbiUty  to  permit  prompt  response 
to  changed  circumstances. 

Amendment  to  section  2 
The  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph 
(19)  of  section  2  of  the  Organic  Act  would 
clarify  the  authority  of  NBS  to  engaga  in 
teaching  and  training  activities  in  areas  of 
special  NBS  competence.  It  would  clarify 
the  status  of  NBS  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  by  allowing  them,  under  certain 
circumstances  to  teach  at  educational  instl- 
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tutlons  of  higher  learning  as  part  of  their  of- 
ficial duties.  The  amendment  would  provide  a 
clarification  of  the  authority  to  publish  and 
distribute  scientific  and  technical  data  pres- 
ently permitted.  Such  clarification  would 
serve  as  a  further  means  of  diffusing  the 
technol<^y  of  NBS.  It  would  serve  also  to 
facilitate,  when  needed,  the  estebUshment 
of  cooperative  arrangements  with  educa- 
tional institutions.  Thus,  arrangements  simi- 
lar to  that  involving  the  highly  successful 
Joint  Institute  for  Laboratory  Astrophysics 
(JUiA),  which  NBS  established  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Colorado  some 
years  ago,  cotUd  be  consummated  with  great- 
er ease  because  of  a  more  i^jproprlate  legal 
framework  in  which  to  operate. 

The  activities  authorized  by  paragraph 
(19),  section  2,  of  the  Organic  Act  are 
among  the  most  Important  services  offered 
by  NBS.  This  authorization  provides  the 
basis  for  the  extensive  program  of  pubUca- 
tlons,  exhibits,  and  demonstrations  through 
which  the  science  and  technology  evolved 
at  NBS  are  transferred  to  the  scientific  and 
industrial  community.  It  permits  NBS  to 
compUe  and  diffuse  general  scientific  and 
technical  information  of  Importance  to 
science  and  Industry,  and  not  elsewh«w 
avaUable,  in  addition  to  reporting  the  re- 
state of  NBS  studies. 

Amendment  to  tectum  3 
The  proposed  revision  of  section  3  of  the 
Organic  Act  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
NBS  to  perform  Its  services  for  international 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member  and  for  friendly  countries  and 
their  institutions.  At  present,  NBS  has 
specific  authority  to  exercise  its  fvmcUons 
only  for  the  Federal  Government,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  institutions  and 
firms  wlttm  the  United  States. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  modem 
measurement  techniques  combined  with  the 
Increasing  cost  of  faculties  required  to  caU- 
brete  and  standardize  measiu^ment  instru- 
ments which  are  a  vital  part  of  interna- 
tional commercial,  technological,  scientific, 
and  defense  activities  has  created  a  growing 
need  for  NBS  tmder  dU^tion  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  provide  calibra- 
tion, measurement,  and  other  specialized 
services  to  certain  International  organiza- 
tions and  to  friendly  foreign  coimtries.  More- 
over, the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a 
leader  in  the  International  community  in 
science  and  technology  requires  it  to  take  an 
active  part  In  encouraging  international 
sUndardlzatlon. 

For  many  yeare  NBS  has  cooperated  with 
the  national  standards  laboratories  of  other 
nations,  both  directly  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State,  and  Indirectly 
through  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  NBS  also  has  cooperated  with 
various  other  foreign  scientific  Institutions 
which  are  engaged  in  studies  of  direct  inter- 
est to  NBS  or  other  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  These  exchanges  of  scientific 
Information  and  special  measurement  serv- 
ices have  been  encouraged  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  NBS  and 
the  Department  for  the  correlation  of  our 
national  measurement  system  with  those  of 
other  nations,  and  for  the  precise  determina- 
tion of  Important  physical  constants. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  have  been 
Increasing  requests  for  NBS  assistance  from  a 
variety  of  souroes  to  other  ootmtrles  Includ- 
ing oonunerdal  laboratories,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment and  academic  institutions.  For  ex- 
ample, friendly  foreign  purchasers  of  the 
highly  sophisticated  scientific  and  technolo- 
gical measurement  instniments  produced  In 
the  United  States  should  be  able  to  obtain 
calibration  services  from  NBS  when  suitable 
services  are  not  available  In  their  own  coun- 
try. However,  In  view  of  the  limitations  Im- 
plied In  its  Organic  Act,  NBS  generally  has 
restricted  such  assistance  to  requests  from 
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other  national  standards  laboratories,  and  to 
requests  endorsed  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  State.  Such  an 
endorsement  provides  a  clear  legal  basis  for 
NBS  to  provide  the  service  under  its  respon- 
sibility for  assisting  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  importance  to 
the  United  States  of  international  trade,  and 
the  very  significant  role  of  measurements 
and  standards  in  tacilitatlng  such  trade,  it 
is  now  essential  that  NBS  have  greater  flexi- 
bility in  responding  to  the  growing  number 
of  requests  for  its  assistance  from  foreign 
and  International  sources.  In  particular,  the 
extension  of  calibrating  and  related  measure- 
ment services  to  underdeveloped  countries 
can  be  an  important  factor  in  encouraging 
the  use  of  U.S.  produced  instruments  and 
equipment  In  their  laboratories  and  emerg- 
ing industries.  Moreover  through  their 
adoption  of  measurement  devices  and  tech- 
niques compatible  with  U.S.  practice,  the 
way  is  cleared  for  a  continuing  fruitful  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  with  the  United 
States. 

The  propo.sed  clarification  of  the  authority 
of  NBS  would  enable  it  to  respond  more  rap- 
idly and  effectively  in  those  situations 
where  Its  services  can  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  U.S.  objectives  In  interna- 
tional trade  and  International  scientific  pro- 
grams These  services  would  be  provided  se- 
lectively when  they  are  not  available  else- 
where, and  are  essential  to  U.S.  objectives. 

The  services  of  NBS  normally  are  provided 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  not  alter  the  procedure.  The 
technical  assistance  provided  to  the  commer- 
cial laboratories  of  other  nations  under  the 
proposed  authority  will  be  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States.  The  authority 
would  be  subject  to  existing  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  to  such  others  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  publish. 

Amendment  to  section  14 

The  proposed  legislation  would  Increase  the 
monetary  limitation  on  construction  and  Im- 
provements of  buildings  and  faculties  of 
NBS  to  $75,000.  At  present,  the  limit  on  such 
construction  or  improvements  Is  940.000  un- 
less specific  provision  Is  made  for  construc- 
tion or  Improvements  In  the  appropriation 
concerned. 

The  monetary  limitation  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  1950  at  925,000  and  increased  to 
940,000  In  1958.  The  present  limitation  has, 
over  the  past  14  years,  become  obsolete  as  a 
result  of  the  increasing  cost  of  construction 
work  and  material  and  In  meeting  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  NBS  in  fulfilling  its  mission. 
While  specific  appropriation  authority  Is 
sought  for  extensive  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  the  buildings  and  faculties  of 
NBS,  It  frequently  Is  not  possible  to  antici- 
pate relatively  minor  construction  and  im- 
provement needs  so  as  to  include  such  Items 
in  the  specific  appropriation  request. 

Accordingly,  unless  an  increase  in  such 
monetarj'  limitation  Is  obtained,  undue  delay 
Is  encountered  untU  the  specific  appropria- 
tion authorization  is  obtained  even  though 
the  construction  work  in  question  is  com- 
paratively small.  To  avoid  this  situation.  It  U 
desirable  to  raise  the  mentioned  940,000  limi- 
tation to  $76,000.  The  proviso  presently  in  the 
statute  requiring  specific  provision  in  the  ap- 
propriation concerned  to  construct  buUdings 
or  make  improvements  In  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  the  monetary  limitation  would  remain 
unchanged  under  the  proposed  amendment 
to  this  section  of  the  Organic  Act. 

Amendment  to  section  15 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 15(b)  of  the  Organic  Act  with  respect 
to  protection  of  the  property  of  NBS.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Aprtl  29,  1926  (44  Stat. 
35«;  40  U.S.C.  14a)  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  responsibility  for  "the  care, 
maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  buUdlngs 


occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  . . .". 

NBS  has  now  vlrtuaUy  completed  the  move 
of  its  offices  and  staff  from  Its  site  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Its  new  faculties  at 
Oalthersburg,  Maryland.  NBS  has  also  main- 
tained for  some  years  a  large  installation  at 
Boulder,  Colorado.  The  withdrawal  therefore 
of  the  activities  of  NBS  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  the  establishment  of  Its  major 
operations  at  Oalthersburg  takes  on  added 
Importance  with  regard  to  providing  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  buUdings  and 
property  of  NBS. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 15(b)  of  the  Organic  Act  by  confirming 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  provide  care,  maintenance  and  protection 
of  the  buUdings  and  property  of  NBS  without 
limiting  such  autb(»-lty  to  those  buUdings 
located  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the 
authority  granted  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment woiUd  supersede  the  1926  statute,  this 
legislation  would  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Act 
of  AprU  29.  1926.  Repeal  of  a  Portion  of  44 
Stat.  366,  40  U.S.C.  14a. 

This  Is  a  conforming  action  to  reflect  the 
amendments  to  Section  15  (b)  of  the  NBS  Or- 
ganic Act  as  stated  above. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized  now? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 


REDUCTION  OP  AMERICAN  FORCES 
IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970  there  was  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Europe  entitled 
"U.S.  Relations  With  Europe  in  the  Dec- 
ade of  the  1970's." 

There  was  a  very  interesting  exchange 
in  that  hearing  between  the  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana,  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs,  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  now  serv- 
ing as  our  Ambassador  to  West  Germany. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony: 

Mr.  Hamu-ton.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  made  It 
clear  that  you  don't  think  we  ought  to 
unUaterally  reduce  our  forces,  and  you  have 
also  indicated  that  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  be  any  mutual  reduction. 

Under  what  circumstances  is  it  possible 
that  we  would  have  a  situation  where  we 
could  reduce  troops  in  Europe? 

What  events  would  trigger,  in  your  mind, 
the  likelihood  of  a  reduction  of  American 
forces? 

Really,  from  your  comments,  I  dont  see 
that  you  would  ever  consider  a  reduction  in 
the  near  future  at  all.  What  kind  of  things 
woiUd  have  to  happen,  before  you  think  we 
ought  to  bring  American  troops  home  or  re- 
duce American  troops? 

Mr.  Hillenbrand.  Well,  I  think  looking  at 
the  situation  overall,  some  of  the  areas  of 
major  contention  between  the  East  and  the 
West  which  stUl  exist  would  have  to  be  at 
least  nearer  solution  than  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

If  all  things  went  right,  during  the  next 
couple  of  years,  .  .  . 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen 
to  this — 

...  If  the  SALT  negotiations,  for  example, 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  success,  and  there 
were  agreement  reached  in  major  areas  un- 


der discussion.  If  the  German  eastern  policy 
succeeds,  and  all  of  the  various  agreements 
which  the  Oerman  Government  is  trying  to 
achieve  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Poland, 
and  with  East  Germany,  are  achieved;  if  the 
trade  between  East  and  West  expands;  if 
there  is  greater  exchange,  culturaUy,  eco- 
nomically, scientiflcaUy,  and  so  on;  and  if  it 
becomes  quite  obvious  that  the  entire  at- 
mosphere between  East  and  West  is  changed; 
then  in  effect,  the  postwar  situation  has  com- 
pletely come  to  an  end,  the  transitional  pe- 
riod is  over,  and  we  are  in  a  new  era. 

Mr.  HAMttTON.  Are  you  saying  to  me  aU 
those  things  have  to  happen  before  you  are 
wlUing  to  consider  any  reduction  of  troops? 

Mr.  Hn.LENBRAND.  No,  I  am  saying  this  is 
the  ideal  situation,  and  If  that  happened, 
then  you  wouldn't  probably  need  many  troops 
at  aU. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  very  Interesting 
commentiuy.  Most  of  the  factors  there 
outlined  by  Mr.  Hillenbrand  have  been 
achieved.  I  would  hope  that  what  this 
distinguished  Ambassador  to  West  Ger- 
many at  the  present  time  said,  and  the 
ideas  which  were  held  by  him  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs,  would  be  given  consideration  by 
this  administration  with  a  view  to  seek- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  525.000  U.S.  troops 
and  dependents  stationed  In  Western 
Europe  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  on  other  occasions,  I  favor  a  rigid 
and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. I  favor  a  European  security  con- 
ference In  which  all  concerned  nations. 
Including  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
are  represented.  I  welcome  evidence  that 
the  cold  war  period  is  ending  and  that 
a  thaw  has  obviously  set  in,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Moscow  summit,  the  President's 
reception  at  Warsaw,  and  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiations going  on  between  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany  and  West  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

What  we  do  not  have  yet  Is  a  clear 
indication  as  to  whether  the  original 
Brezhnev  doctrine  has  been  superseded. 
That  doctrine  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
duty  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  exercise 
a  sort  of  paternalism  over  what  we  used 
to  call  the  satellite  countries,  the  other 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Central 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  until  we  are  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  more  Czechoslovaklan 
or  Hungarian  interferences  coming  from 
outside,  we  obviously  have  to  retain  some 
forces  in  Europe.  I  hope  that  the  general 
declaration  of  principles  enunciated  at 
Moscow  will  lead  to  a  clariflcation  and 
make  it  clear  that  the  old  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine does  not  apply  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain its  concept  of  commimlsm  by  force 
in  its  neighboring  coimtries. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  will  truly 
see  a  reduction  of  forces  in  Europe  and 
a  reduction  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  all  of  the  conditions 
laid  out  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  Charge  of  European  Affairs  have, 
in  effect,  been  met.  If  we  are  going  to 
wait  untU  Russia  does  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing,  I  am  afraid  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  indeterminate,  if  not  a 
permanent,  stationing  of  U.S.  personnel 
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and  dependents  in  Europe  over  all  too 
many  decades,  not  years,  to  come. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
thrust  of  my  remarks  is  to  indicate  that 
the  Moscow  statement  of  principles 
could  be  read  to  indicate  a  modification 
of  the  original  Brezhnev  doctrine.  And 
I  hope  that  is  the  case.  However,  we  want 
to  assure  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
engage  in  other  cases  of  adventurism,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vai^ia,  and  that  they  enter  into  a  genu- 
ine brotherhood  with  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  so  that  the  chances  of  peace 
will  be  enhanced. 


BIG  SHIFTS  AHEAD  FOR  U.S. 
NUCLEAR  ARSENAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  im- 
der  date  of  June  12,  1972.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Big  Shifts  Ahead  for  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Arsenal."  The  article  goes  into  some 
detail  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  SALT 
agreements,  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  agree- 
ment will  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DESPrrs  the  Abms  Freeze:  Big  Shifts  Ahead 
FOB  U.S.  Nuclear  Arsenal 

Thousands  more  warheads,  new  bombers 
and  submarines  .  .  .  they're  all  in  White 
House  blueprints  for  staying  on  a  par  with 
Russia  in  days  to  come. 

President  Nixon's  arms-control  agreements 
with  the  Russians  are  headed  straight  into 
a  cross  fire  of  controversy  In  Congress. 

Critics  on  one  side  already  are  charging 
that  the  United  States  was  "taken  to  the 
cleaners"  by  the  Soviet  Union,  endangering 
national  security  for  years  to  come. 

On  the  opposite  side,  demands  are  rising 
for  immediate,  billion-dollar  slashes  in  de- 
fense spending  in  view  of  the  limits  on  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons  imposed  by  the  ac- 
cords. 

The  White  House,  in  the  days  following  the 
May  26  signing  in  Moscow,  has  been  trying  to 
answer  critics  on  both  sides.  What  emerges 
from  official  sources  is  the  following  pic- 
ture: 

Big  changes  and  improvements  co'e  ahead 
for  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal,  despite  the 
freeze.  The  arms-limitation  agreement  is  not 
so  encompassing  that  it  can  keep  the  U.S. 
from  strengthening  its  technological  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union,  or  from  Increasing 
the  number  of  warheads  by  almost  100  per 
cent  in  the  next  10  years.  The  point  is  driven 
home  that  the  security  of  the  U.S.  is  not 
endangered. 

Because  of  the  extensive  changes  ahead, 
there  will  be  no  savings  in  defense  spending 
during  the  coming  year.  The  budget  for 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  in  fact,  calls  for  a 
rise  from  7.6  billions  to  8.8  billions  in  the 
year  starting  July  1. 

key  provisions 

The  Moscow  agreements  provide  in  part 
for  th3  following: 

The  U.S.  is  limited  to  1,710  offensive  mis- 
siles— the  number  now  in  the  arsenal — and 
200  defensive  missiles.  Within  certain  lim- 
its, the  U.S.  can  substitute  outmoded  land- 
based  missiles  with  more  submarine  missUes. 
There  is  no  ceiling  on  the  number  of  war- 
heads a  single  rocket  can  carry. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  long-range 
bombers  and  none  on  technological  develop- 
ments— that  is.  the  creation  of  wholly  new 
weapons  systems. 


As  to  numbers  alone,  Mr.  Nixon  handed  the 
Russians  a  potential  lead  in  offensive  mis- 
sUes—2,600  to  1,710— a  fact  that  has  given 
rise  to  much  of  the  criticism. 

The  U.S.,  however,  has  more  than  twice  as 
many  warheads  as  the  Russians — 6,700.  If 
present  plans  are  carried  through,  the  num- 
ber will  come  close  to  doubling  in  10  years. 
That  Is  one  change  being  contemplated  to 
make  sure  the  U.S.  does  not  fall  behind. 

How  will  that — and  other  changes — be  car- 
ried out?  The  chart  on  this  page  gives  an  out- 
line. In  more  detail: 

LAND-BASED    MISSILES 

The  U.S.  has  1,000  Minuteman  mlssUes  and 
54  older,  liquid-fueled  Titan  missiles.  There 
are  actually  three  generations  of  the  Minute- 
man  mlssUes.  In  military  shorthand,  they  are 
designated  MM-I,  MM-II  and  MM-in.  The 
MM-m  is  designed  to  carry  "MIRV"  war- 
heads— "multiple.  Independently  targeted 
re-entry  vehicles" — as  many  as  three  nuclear 
warheads  in  a  single  nose  cone  instead  of 
one. 

At  present,  there  are  150  MM-III's  in  sUos 
ready  to  fire.  Ultimately,  the  Air  Force  plans 
to  have  550  of  the  Minuteman  Ill's  and  450  of 
the  MM-II's,  which  carry  a  more-powerful 
single  warhead.  All  the  first-generation  Min- 
uteman mlssUes  are  to  be  phased  out. 

The  nation's  investment  in  the  first  two 
generations  of  Minuteman  is  11.4  billion  dol- 
lars. The  Air  Force  estimates  that  by  the  time 
it  has  all  the  MM-III's  in  place,  an  addi- 
tional 6  billion  will  have  been  spent. 

BEA-BABED    MISSILES 

The  U.S.  has  41  mlssUe-launcblng  sub- 
marines— 10  converted  to  carry  a  missUe  with 
multiple  warheads,  known  as  Poseidon.  The 
others  carry  single-warhead  Polaris  missUes. 
Each  submarine  has  16  launching  tubes. 

In  time,  the  Navy  plans  to  reverse  the 
Polaris-Poseidon  ratio,  eventually  acquir- 
ing 31  Poseidon  submarines. 

So  far,  the  Navy  has  invested  14  billion 
dollars  in  the  Polaris-Poseidon  systems.  When 
the  program  is  completed,  the  total  cost  wUl 
be  close  to  20  bUlion  dollars. 

Under  the  Moscow  agreement,  the  Navy 
could  increase  its  missile-carrying  sub- 
marines to  44,  but  only  if  the  54  obsolescent 
Titans  are  scrapped. 

Beyond  the  Polaris-Poseidon  system,  the 
Navy  is  developing  another,  named  Trident, 
which  will  carry  intercontinental-range  mls- 
sUes— 6,000  mUes.  Present  maximum  range  of 
submarine-launched  mlssUes  Is  3,000  mUes. 

This  force,  however,  cannot  be  deployed 
during  the  five-year  life  of  the  Moscow  missUe 
agreement.  Each  of  the  Initial  lO-submarlne 
Trident  fleet  woiUd  cost  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  according  to  some  estimates. 

The  Navy  is  asking  Congress  for  942  mil- 
lion dcrilars  in  1973  to  continue  developing 
the  Trident  system,  compared  with  140  mU- 
lion  in  1972.  The  Tridents  would  not  become 
operational  before  1978. 

ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE    MISSILES 

The  Moscow  treaty  limits  each  nation  to 
200  ABM's.  Originally,  the  Army  planned  to 
deploy  ABM's  at  12  sites  to  protect  the  Min- 
ute-man missile  launchers,  beginning  at 
Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  and  Malmstrom,  Mont. 
The  ultimate  cost  was  put  at  between  12 
bUlion  and  15  blUion  doUars. 

Under  terms  of  the  treaty,  100  ABM's  will 
be  deployed  at  Grank  Forks,  the  other  hun- 
dred around  Washington,  D.C. 

The  abrupt  change  has  thrown  cost  ana- 
lysts in  the  Pentagon  into  admitted  confu- 
sion. The  Army  already  has  spent  more  than 
400  million  doUars  preparing  the  two  West- 
em  sites.  While  Grand  Porks  is  nearing  com- 
pletion, the  Malmstrom  site  is  only  8  per 
cent  complete. 

What  it  wUl  cost  to  close  down  the  Malm- 
strom construction  and  Install  100  ABM's 
around  Washington  is  imder  study.  In  the 


past  two  years  alone,  the  Army  has  spent  2.5 
billion  dollars  developing  missiles  and  radars 
to  occupy  the  two  Western  sites.  It  has  asked 
Congress  for  an  added  1.6  biUion  in  funds  for 
1973. 

BOMBERS 

The  Air  Force's  long-range-bomber  fleet 
has  440  aging  B-52s  and  76  swing-wing  FB- 
111s.  The  flrst  B-52  was  delivered  in  1956,  the 
last  in  1962. 

To  preserve  the  strike  capability  of  the 
B-52s,  the  Air  Force  is  planning  the  intro- 
duction of  two  new  weapons. 

The  first  Is  an  air-to-ground  nuclear  mis- 
sile known  as  "SRAM" — short-range  at- 
tack missile.  The  B-52s — and  a  bomber  yet  to 
be  developed — will  carry  up  to  20  of  these 
supersonic,  85-mile-range  weapons. 

The  second,  also  nuclear-armed,  is  caUed 
"SCAD" — subsonic  cruise,  armed  decoy.  These 
are  basically  pUotless  aircraft  with  a  range 
in  excess  of  200  miles.  They  are  to  be  lifted 
by  bombers  into  the  attack  area  to  confuse 
and  destroy  defenses. 

Air  Force  plans  call  for  replacement  of  the 
B-62s  with  227  new  B-1  bombers,  at  a 
projected  cost  of  up  to  10  biUlon  dollars. 
The  flrst  of  these  supersonic  aircraft  is 
scheduled  to  make  its  initial  flight  in  AprU, 
1974.  After  that  it  wiU  undergo  a  full  year 
of  tests.  The  B-1  wlU  not  reach  the  Air  Force 
In  significant  numbers  until  the  1980s. 

For  the  next  flve  years,  heavy  emphasis 
Is  to  be  placed  on  research  and  development 
of  entirely  new  weapons. 

The  U3.,  for  example.  Is  interested  in  Ught 
rays,  csUed  lasers,  to  guide  missiles  with  pin- 
point accuracy  In  the  flnal  stages  of  flight 
and  to  search  out  submarines  at  unimagin- 
able depths — at  least  by  today's  standards. 

Intensive  work  on  lasers  capable  of  shoot- 
ing down  planes  also  is  reportedly  under  way. 
Lasers  to  explode  thermonuclear  warheads 
are  being  investigated. 

Some  military  experts  insist  the  next  step 
in  reducing  the  "balance  of  terror"  is  to  find 
a  way  to  curb  the  technological  race.  Others 
think  such  a  curb  would  be  impossible  to 
achieve,  or  police. 

"mbgatonnace  cap" 

Part  of  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Nixon's  arms 
agreements  stems  from  what  critics  caU  the 
"megatonnage  gap."  Russian  warheads  range 
in  size  from  1  to  25  megatons;  some  au- 
thorities say  60.  U.S.  warheads  are  much 
smaller.  They  range  from  17  kilotons  to  nearly 
10  megatons.  Most  are  thought  to  be  in  the 
200-kiIoton  to  1.2-megaton  range.  A  kilo- 
ton  is  equal  to  the  explosion  of  1,000  tons 
of  TNT;  a  megaton,  a  million  tons. 

White  House  spokesmen,  however,  point 
out  that  a  20-megaton  warhead  is  not  twice 
as  effective  as  a  10-megaton  bomb.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
ports a  10-megaton  bomb  will  cause  severe 
damage  to  reinforced  concrete  structures  in 
a  6-mile  radius  around  "ground  zero."  A  20- 
megaton  burst  would  extend  this  range  1 
mile. 

A  U.S.  official  described  an  "effective"  war- 
head In  these  terms:  "If  a  weapon  is  designed 
to  take  out  New  York  City  and  can,  and  then 
you  make  it  bigger  than  necessary,  you 
haven t  accomplished  anything." 

The  U.S.  long  ago  concluded  that  size 
alone  was  no  measure  of  over-all  effective- 
ness and  concentrated  on  superior  accuracy 
instead. 

For  a  potential  enemy,  the  U.  S.  nuclear 
arsenal — freese  or  not — poses  a  formidable 
problem.  It  is  this: 

An  attacking  power  must  destroy  nearly  all 
U.  S.  offensive  weapons  at  a  single  blow  to 
escape  devastating  retaliation.  American  ex- 
perts say  that  Is  now  Impossible. 

The  enemy  would  have  to  locate  and  sink 
all  41  missile  submarines,  catch  516  bombers 
on  the  ground  at  widely  scattered  bases  and 
knock  out  most  of  the  1,054  land-based  mls- 
sUes, all  simultaneously.  Otherwise,  an  at- 
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tack   on  one  element  would   autonuitlcally 
alert  the  others. 

Against  that  background,  the  White  HoxiM 
Is  convinced  that  the  nation  retains  a  wholly 
adequate  deterrence  to  nuclear  war,  now  and 
for  years  to  come. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  MASSACRE  OP  AMERICAN  AIR 
TRAVELERS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
note  that  this  very  morning  a  U.S. 
Air  Porce  plane  is  bringing  back  to 
Puerto  Rico  the  bodies  of  16  murdered 
Puerto  Rican  Christians  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  religious  pilgrimage  to  Israel. 
This  is  not  really  an  incident  of  the 
Arab-Israel  war.  This  is  the  outright 
murder  of  American  citizens  and  in- 
nocent travelers. 

The  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  are  Ameri- 
can citizens.  They  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  part  of  ova  country  as  much  as  are 
the  citizens  of  any  State. 

There  Is  involved  here  a  very  serious 
question  for  our  coimtry.  It  is  well  known 
as  to  what  my  own  views  are  as  well  as 
the  views  of  many  Senators  In  terms  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation  respect- 
ing Israel  and  the  Arab-Israel  struggle. 
We  have  debated  the  subject  many  times 
in  the  Congress.  The  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  great  support  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  House,  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  wanton  murder  of  26 
people.  16  of  whom  were  Americans,  and 
the  wounding  of  75  others  In  the  Tel  Aviv 
International  Air  Terminal — those  16 
Americans  were  ostensibly  protected  by 
our  flag. 

The  responsibility  which  we  have  to 
Americans  who  travel  abroad  may  very 
well  be  proven  to  be  devoid  of  real  sub- 
stance unless  our  Government  does  some- 
thing to  dramatize  to  other  governments 
that  we  will  not  coimtenance  airborne 
terrorism  and  that  we  will  not  coimte- 
nance any  explicit  support  for  such  ter- 
rorism by  any  country  which  has  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  American  trav- 
elers are  killed  in  such  a  brutal  and  de- 
liberate massacre  of  international  air 
passengers,  then  it  is  a  question  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  American  citizens  in 
the  tradition  of  our  country  going  back 
to  the  time  when  we  were  first  recognized 
as  a  nation. 

I  think  that  the  world  is  appropriately 
appalled  that  any  people,  let  alone  any 
nation,  would  claim  credit  for  such  a 
dreadful  and  brutal  mass  murder  as  took 
place  in  the  Tel  Aviv  Airport.  But  credit 
is  being  claimed  by  people  who  live  in 
Lebanon,  or  who  are  at  least  harbored 
there,  and  who  seem  to  be  training  and 
arming  for  such  International  forays. 

There  was  even  some  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed in  Lebanon  that  this  act  had 
been  done.  We  have  not  seen  anyone  ar- 


rested by  Lebanese  authorities  as  a  col- 
laborator for  this  crime,  although  Arab 
terrorist  organizational  spokesmen  have 
come  forward  and  claimed  credit  pub- 
licly for  this  deed  in  an  oflBce  operated 
openly  in  downtown  Beirut.  We  heard 
of  a  press  announcement  by  an  Arab  or- 
ganization spokesman  In  Beirut  who 
said,  "Our  purpose  was  to  kill  as  many 
people  as  possible." 

That  is  not  only  their  purpose  for  the 
present,  but  also  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  second 
highest  official  in  Egypt,  the  Premier  of 
that  nation,  comment  upon  this  murder 
of  innocent  people  in  Tel  Aviv,  including 
the  16  American  citizens,  that  the  deed 
proved  that  "we  are  able  to  achieve  vic- 
tory over  Israel." 

Actually,  the  Incident  proved  nothing 
except  that  fanatics  could  be  seduced 
into  performing  mass  murder  against 
innocent  travelers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  4,  1972.  relating  to  this  incident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AlTERMATH  OF  LtdOA 

To  the  horror  of  the  massacre  of  Innocents 
at  Tel  Aviv  Airport  must  now  be  added  the 
disgraceful — almost  lunatic — comment  of  the 
Premier  of  Egypt,  who  said  that  the  assault 
proved  only  "that  we  are  able  to  achieve  vic- 
tory over  Israel." 

What  everyone  In  the  world  except  Premier 
Aziz  Sldky  knows,  of  coiirse.  is  that  the  tragic 
Incident  proves  absolutely  nothing  except 
that  there  are  fanatical  extremists  In  almost 
any  country  who  can  be  seduced  Into  per- 
forming Insane  acts  of  violence  In  imagined 
furtherance  of  revolutionary  chaos.  The 
Premier's  savage  remark  was  not  only  callous. 
It  was  extremely  foolish,  and  it  surely  cannot 
represent  the  thinking  of  the  serious  and  In- 
telligent leaders  of  Egypt,  the  most  sophis- 
ticated country  of  the  Arab  world. 

The  Japanese  terrorists  who  performed  the 
outrage  at  Lydda  were  evidently  not  devotees 
of  the  Palestinian  cause  as  such,  but  typically 
extreme  left-wing  revolutionaries  who  be- 
lieve that  world  chaos  must  precede  world 
revolution.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about 
the  kind  of  action  stemming  from  this  view. 
It  cannot  conceivably  advance  the  Interests 
of  either  Palestinian  nationalism  or  Egyptian 
or  Arab  stability.  In  gloating  over  this  "vic- 
tory," the  poor  Egyptian  Premier  Is  In  fact 
encotu^glng  activities  aimed  fundamentally 
at  the  destruction  of  his  own  as  well  as  of 
all  cither  governments. 

What  Is  much  worse  and  of  more  Immedi- 
ate Import,  the  reaction  of  Egypt's  second 
highest  ranking  official  can  only  strengthen 
the  conviction  of  many  Israelis  that  the 
Egyptian  Oovemment  lacks  sincerity  In  Its 
protestations  that  It  Is  now  genuinely  de- 
sirous of  reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
Israel.  Since  President  Sadat's  accession  to 
power,  this  theme  has  been  repeatedly 
stressed  by  responsible  Egyptians,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  people  In  this  country,  and 
some  even  in  Israel,  who  have  begun  to  take 
them  seriously.  But  the  kind  of  comment 
Premier  Sldky  has  Just  made  about  the 
Lydda  Incident  undermines  at  one  stroke 
wliatever  confidence  may  have  been  growing 
In  this  direction.  It  will  only  strengthen  a 
still  widely  htid  conviction — In  Israel  and 
abroad — that  Egypt  Is  aiming  less  for  peace 
than  for  Israel's  destruction. 

As  for  the  Palestinians,  their  encourage- 
ment of  such  madness  as  occurred  at  Lydda 


Is  suicidal.  The  West  Bank  Palestinians  are 
developing  a  sense  of  nationalism  that  will 
doubtless  Intensify  even  under  the  not  very 
onerous  Israeli  occupation,  but  obviously 
terrorism  Is  only  going  to  bring  on  a  harden- 
ing of  Israel's  position  toward  Arabs  in  gen- 
eral and  Palestinians  In  particular.  Retalia- 
tion Is  not  the  answer  either,  but  if  retalia- 
tion Is  to  be  avoided,  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  take  far  stronger  measures 
against  the  terrorists  and  guerrillas  operat- 
ing from  within  and  across  its  borders  than 

It  has  yet  had  the  will — or  the  power to 

undertake.  The  Egyptians  would  do  well  to 
help  Lebanon  In  the  effort  to  curb  terrorism 
Instead  of  egging  it  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  edi- 
torial the  New  York  Times  said  that— 

In  gloating  over  this  "victory,"  the  poor 
Egyptian  Premier  Is  in  fact  encouraging  ac- 
tivities aimed  fundamentally  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  aa  well  as  of  all  other  gov- 
ernments. 

The  question  for  us  is:  What  shall 
we  do  about  it? 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  connection  with  the  kill- 
ing of  16  Americans  which  took  place  in 
this  calculated  and  deliberate  massacre? 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  States 
should  require  from  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  a  full  accounting  of  what  takes 
place  on  its  soil  culminating  in  murder 
of  Americans.  We  must  demand  an  in- 
vestigation to  prove  or  disprove  the  com- 
plicity of  those  harbored  on  Lebanese 
territory  with  this  terrible  crime. 

We  should  ask  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy  us  as  to  what  is  happen- 
ing on  its  territory  in  this  respect. 

As  to  the  Government  of  Egypt,  we 
have  the  right  to  ask  the  President  of 
Egypt,  who  is  the  responsible  national 
executive  in  Egypt,  and  constantly  pro- 
claims that  fact,  whether  he  shares  the 
view  of  his  Prime  Minister,  thereby  en- 
couraging such  incidents  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  16  Americans. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  emphasize  to- 
day is  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  kUling  of  American  air  travelers  and 
not  with  Arab-Israel  relations.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  claim  that  this  ter- 
rorism and  murder  originated  from 
Lebanon  with  which  we  are  friendly,  and 
the  statement  by  the  No.  2  man  of  Egvpt 
that  he  derives  great  satisfaction  from 
it.  I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  c.nn 
tolerate  this  wanton  barbarism  which 
has  resulted  in  the  killing  of  16  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  steps  we  can  take. 

We  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Lebanon  and  Egypt.  American  commer- 
cial airplanes  travel  to  each  of  these 
countries,  as  do  the  airlines  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  my  desire  here  to  assess  blsime  or 
the  lack  of  it  in  respect  of  any  other 
country  concerned.  But  an  Air  Prance 
plane  was  involved  and  it  went  via  Italy. 
The  Government  of  Israel  will  have  to 
deal  with  those  considerations. 

I  think  our  Government  has  a  duty  and 
a  responsibility  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  of  involvement  of  Lebanon 
and  Egypt,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cancel 
or  cause  our  airlines  to  cancel  interna- 
tional flights  to  both  Lebanon  and  Egypt. 
In  addition,  both  of  these  coimtries 
solicit  American  tourism  and  there  is  a 
question     whether    American    tourists 
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should  be  encouraged  to  travel  to  these 
areas  In  light  of  the  recent  events. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  Im- 
mediately look  into  this  matter.  Oiir  Gov- 
ernment has  to  accotmt  to  Its  people  for 
the  killing  of  16  Americans  In  so  hor- 
rendous a  manner.  I  urge  strongly  that 
our  Government  look  Into  the  situation 
from  that  point  of  view. 

Additionally.  I  understand  that  the 
wounded  and  other  Puerto  Rican  survi- 
vors are  people  of  very  modest  means 
and  many  have  even  lost  their  personal 
belongings  In  the  holocaust.  Our  Gov- 
ernment should  make  arrangements  for 
transportation  home  of  all  Puerto  Rican 
Americans  involved  and  provide  ex- 
tended medical  care  for  the  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  various  editorials  and  news 
stories  bearing  upon  this  tragic  situation 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jime  0,  1972] 
Stoffino  Ant  Pnucr 

It  Is  now  four  months  since  the  FMeral 
Aviation  Administration  ordered  airlines  to 
screen  all  passengers  In  the  hunt  for  poten- 
tial sk/Jackers.  No  reader  of  the  nation's 
front  pages  needs  convincing  that  the  effort 
has  faUed,  nor  can  any  frequent  passenger 
on  the  airlines  be  unaware  that  In  many 
places  not  even  the  most  rudimentary  screen- 
ing effort  Is  discernible.  Apparently  one 
doesn't  even  need  weapons  or  a  bomb  to 
take  over  an  airplane  these  days.  The  hi- 
jacker flown  to  Algeria  last  weekend  turned 
out  to  have  two  books  and  a  shaving  kit  In 
a  briefcase  he  said  contained  explosives. 

At  the  core  of  the  problem  are  at  least 
two  factors.  Plrst,  a  tight  screening  program 
with  the  requisite  equipment  and  person- 
nel at  every  airfield  gate  in  the  country 
would  be  expensive.  Second,  a  genuine  se- 
curity program  would  Interfere  drastically 
with  the  goal  of  high-q)eed,  convenient 
transportation,  the  commodity  the  airlines 
sell.  On  an  average  day  almost  a  half  million 
persons  board  planes  in  the  United  States; 
thorough  Inspection  of  all  passengers  and 
their  luggage  could  not  be  done  quickly,  es- 
pecially at  the  peak  periods  of  departure  each 
morning  and  late  afternoon. 

Nevertheless,  the  proliferation  of  skyjack- 
ing makes  it  plain  that  the  airlines  have  no 
alternative — despite  the  cost  and  inconven- 
ience— to  tightening  up  their  screening  pro- 
cedure far  beyond  anything  that  now  exists. 
Continuation  of  the  present  trend  is  cer- 
tain to  exact  a  cost  In  lives  and  planes  far 
beyond  anything  experienced  to  date.  Worse 
still,  the  maasacre  at  Lydda  last  week  is 
bound  to  plant  dangerous  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  political  fanatics  and  mentally  unbal- 
anced Individuals.  The  future  of  air  pas- 
senger traffic  as  we  know  It  is  tied  up  with 
the  quest  for  ways  and  means  to  end  this 
modem  and  most  perilous  form  of  piracy. 

[From  Newsweek  magazine,  June  12.  1972] 
The  Ltdda  Massacre:  Murdeb  bt  Pboxt 
For  some  time,  Israeli  intelligence  agents 
had  warned  that  the  Palestinian  guerrillas 
were  about  to  \mleash  some  spectactilar 
stroke.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  light  of  those  warn- 
ings, Asher  Ben  Nathan.  Israel's  ambassador 
to  France,  was  Instructed  to  call  on  Herv6 
Alphand.  Secretary-General  of  the  French 
Foreign  Ministry,  to  make  a  plea  for  in- 
creased security  precautions  on  Air  France 
flights  to  Israel.  Specifically.  Ben  Nathan  told 
Alphand  that  his  government  suspected  the 
guerrillas  would  try  to  smuggle  arms  Into 


Israel  by  placing  them  in  the  hold  luggage 
aboard  an  incoming  flight.  Coolly,  Alphand 
replied  that  the  Israelis  had  no  cause  for 
concern.  Although  he  did  not  say  so,  Alphand 
knew  that  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
France's  friendly  policy  toward  the  Arabs, 
the  terrorists  had  assured  Paris  that  they 
would  never  involve  Air  France  in  their 
striiggle  against  Israel. 

Tragically,  those  assurances  proved  worth- 
less. Just  as  Ben  Nathan  had  predicted,  the 
Palestinians  loosed  a  horrifying  terror  at- 
tack on  Israel  last  week — and  it  was  an 
attack  with  a  bizarre  twist.  As  the  passen- 
gers from  Air  France  Flight  132  milled 
around  luggage  conveyor  belt  No.  3  at  Tel 
Aviv's  Lydda  Airport,  three  young  Japanese 
travelers  spotted  their  bags  and  lifted  them 
off  the  moving  belt.  They  removed  their 
Jackets,  and  crouched  to  open  their  suit- 
cases. Wben  they  stood  up  again,  they  held 
Czech-made  VZT-58  automatic  rifles.  Calmly, 
they  opened  their  brief,  brutal  attack.  First 
they  mowed  down  the  passengers  nearby, 
then  they  raised  their  sights  to  spray  the 
farther  reaches  of  the  crowded  hall  with 
bullets. 

As  the  cavernous  building  echoed  wltb 
gunflre  and  screams,  one  gunman  rushed 
toward  the  tarmac  to  Are  at  two  parked 
planes;  a  wild  burst  of  fire  from  one  of 
his  companions  nearly  decapitated  him.  A 
second  guerrilla  leaped  onto  the  conveyor 
belt — now  slick  with  blood — and,  as  he 
poised  to  hurl  a  grenade,  he  slipped  and 
was  himself  killed  by  the  grenade.  The  lone 
surviving  killer — a  24-year-old  college  drop- 
out named  Kozo  Okamoto — plunged  across 
the  ball,  continuing  his  barrage  of  fire.  As 
he  stoppMl  briefly  to  reload  his  weapon,  an 
El  Al  traiDc  controller,  Hanan  Zalton,  hurled 
himself  at  Okamoto  and  clubbed  him  to  the 
groimd.  While  a  raging  crowd  shouted  "KUl 
the  bastard,  kill  him!"  the  assassin  was 
shoved  into  a  nearby  office.  The  slaughter 
was  over. 

RESPONSiBn.rrT 

The  massacre  lasted  only  four  minutes  but 
its  toU  was  enormous.  The  gunmen  killed  26 
person.  Including  Dr.  Aharon  Katchalsky, 
one  of  Israel's  leading  scientists,  and  injured 
more  than  75  others.  And  once  again,  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  engulfed  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  Its  indiscriminate  terrorism.  Among 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  carnage  were 
fourteen  Puerto  Rlcans  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  "How  does  it  happen,"  asked 
one  dazed  survivor,  "that  Japanese  kill 
Puerto  Rlcans  because  Arabs  hate  Israelis?" 
While  there  was  no  rational  answer  to  that 
question,  there  was  also  no  doubt  as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  the  murders.  One  hour 
after  the  slayings,  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  proudly  an- 
nounced that  it  had  recruited  the  three  Japa- 
nese fanatics — ^all  members  of  a  radical  ter- 
rorist group  called  the  United  Red  Army. 
"0\ir  purpose,"  one  PFLP  spokesman  de- 
clared, "WdLS  to  kill  as  many  people  as 
possible." 

As  the  news  of  the  murders  spread,  Israel 
reacted  with  shock  and  fury.  Surgeons 
worked  through  the  night  to  save  the  lives 
at  the  wounded,  and  Prime  Minister  Oolda 
Meir  broke  off  a  vacation  to  rush  to  Lydda 
Airport.  The  next  day,  after  the  Israeli  Par- 
liament stood  in  silent  prayer  for  "the  Inno- 
cent dead."  Mrs.  Meir  bitterly  charged  that 
bocause  the  Arabs  themselves  lacked  "cour- 
age," they  had  to  recruit  foreigners.  She  also 
demanded  an  international  air-travel  boy- 
cott of  Lebanon,  where  the  PFLP  is  based.  In 
a  voice  trembling  with  anger,  she  called 
Lebanon  "a  state  which  harbors  and  abets 
the  plotting  of  such  crimes,  where  the  ter- 
r(M-l3ts  are  free  to  plot,  to  hit  and  return 
.  .  .  with  impunity." 

It  was  highly  Improbable  that  the  inter- 
national airlines  would,  in  fact,  boycott  Leb- 
anon. Indeed,  the  only  International  pres- 


sure applied  on  Lebanon  last  week  came  from 
the  U.S.,  which  urged  the  Beirut  government 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  prevent  future 
guerrUla  attacks  on  airlines.  Still,  the  trag- 
edy at  Tel  Aviv  did  prompt  eight  Interna- 
tional airlines  to  strengthen  security  meas- 
ures on  flights  bound  for  Israel.  While  Air 
Prance  vras  among  those  carriers,  the  airline 
steadfastly  denied  charges  that  It  had  been 
lax.  But  in  a  statement  last  week,  the  French 
Union  of  Airline  Pilots  in  effect  supported 
Ambassador  Ben  Nathan's  charge  that  Air 
France  had.  In  fact,  failed  to  take  adequate 
precautions.  Said  the  pilots'  union:  "Since 
March  31,  security  measures  have  been  soft- 
ened and  In  oerUUn  cases  canceled  ...  on 
planes  serving  the  Middle  East." 

But  however  stringent  any  new  airline  se- 
curity measures  may  be,  they  vrlU  by  no 
means  erase  Israel's  anger  at  last  week's 
senseless  slayings — or  its  bitterness  toward 
Lebanon.  In  the  past,  the  Israelis  have  al- 
ways struck  back  with  a  vengeance  In  the 
aftermath  of  terrorist  attacks,  and  there  was 
widespread  speculation  last  week  that  an- 
other Israeli  retaliatory  strike  against  Leb- 
anon was  In  the  offing.  Late  in  the  we^,  three 
Israeli  jets  streaked  across  the  Lebanese 
border  in  a  show  of  strength.  There  was  no 
attack,  and  Israeli  leaders  made  no  direct 
threats.  But  to  many,  there  was  an  ominous 
quality  to  Oolda  Meir's  steel-edged  words  the 
day  after  the  kUllngs:  "I  am  confident  that 
Israel  will  find  a  remedy  and  a  way  to  make 
sure  that  this  shall  not  recur." 

[From  Newsweek  Magazine,  June  12,  1972] 
Japan's  "UNrxED  Red  Abmt" 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  nine 
sword-wleldlng  Japanese  radicals  hijacked 
an  airliner  to  North  Korea  and,  in  the  en- 
suing publicity,  became  overnight  folk 
heroes  to  millions  of  their  countrymen.  In 
the  months  that  followed,  however,  the  ro- 
manticized "samurai"  image  of  the  group,  the 
Rengo  Seklgun  (United  Red  Army),  began 
to  tarnish  as  Its  Japan-based  members 
carried  out  a  series  of  brutal  flre-bomblngs 
and  assassinations  of  police  officials.  That 
was  bad  enough.  But  what  no  one  suspected 
was  that  the  original  band  of  hijackers  had 
been  plotting  the  United  Red  Army's  biggest 
coup  of  all.  In  the  North  Korean  capital  of 
Pyongyang,  the  young  terrorists  made  con- 
tact with  fanatical  members  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  and 
began  to  plan  last  week's  massacre  at  Lydda 
Airport. 

Although  details  of  the  association  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  Arab  terrorists  are 
stlU  fragmentary,  police  officials  in  Japan 
and  the  Middle  E^t  have  pieced  together  an 
outline  of  their  relationship.  Shortly  after 
the  Japanese  arrived  in  Pyongyang,  they  met 
Oeorge  Habash.  the  peripatetic  leader  of  the 
Popular  Front.  Several  of  the  Japanese,  in- 
cluding one  young  woman  who  uses  the  nom 
de  guerre  "Miss  June."  traveled  to  Jordan 
for  guerrilla  training.  Meanwhile.  Kozo  Oka- 
moto. a  brother  of  one  of  the  Pyongyang  hi- 
jackers, volunteered  as  a  Popular  Front 
partisan  and  flew  halfway  around  the  world 
to  link  up  with  two  of  his  colleagues  who 
were  training  In  Lebanon  for  their  forth- 
coming suicidal  attack — in  which  Okamoto 
was  the  only  gunman  who  survived. 

The  obvious  question  was  why  should  Jap- 
anese ultra-leftists  throw  in  their  lot  with 
Arab  terrorists?  One  answer  seemed  to  be 
frustration  at  home.  In  the  wake  of  the 
United  Red  Army's  wave  of  terrorism,  Jap- 
anese police  emasculated  the  group  by  ar- 
resting hundreds  of  its  members.  Setback 
foUowed  setback  for  the  radicals.  In  Febru- 
ary, five  of  the  group's  leaders  were  captured 
after  a  nine-day  police  siege  of  their  moun- 
tain hide-out.  Thereafter,  with  the  disclosure 
that  fourteen  young  people  had  been  tor- 
tured to  death  for  deviating  from  the  Red 
Army's  revolutionary  line,  virtually  all  sup- 
port for  the  extremists  vanished  In  Japan. 
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Adding  to  the  confidence  that  the  United 
Red  Army  had  been  effectively  stamped  out 
was  a  feeling  that  most  Japanese  no  longer 
had  much  sympathy  for  extremist  move- 
ments. In  contrast  to  the  early  1960s  when 
radical  groups  enjoyed  considerable  public 
backing,  today's  fringe  groups  In  Japan  are 
small  and  alienated.  Their  country's  envel- 
oping material  prosperity  has  absorbed  most 
Japanese  in  the  pursuit  of  mai  ho-mu  and 
mai  ka-a  (my  home  and  my  car).  Thus, 
shoved  off  center  stage  in  Japan,  the  United 
Red  Army  turned  to  the  Palestinian  cause 
as  a  way  of  regaining  the  limelight.  As  a 
Japanese  police  office  said:  "Revolutionary 
romanticism  prompted  them  to  Join  the 
Arab  guerrillas."  But  the  slaughter  at  Lydda 
Airport  lacked  any  redeeming  quality  of 
romance  and  served  no  revolutionary  pur- 
pose. All  It  proved  was  that  terrorism  is  ex- 
portable. 

REDUCTION  IN  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  concern  about 
some  recent  legislative  developments  af- 
fecting international  health,  to  wit,  the 
proposed  cutback  in  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  World  Health  Organization.  On 
May  18,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  consideration  of  the  State  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  voted  to  reduce  from  30.8  per- 
cent to  25  percent  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  various 
UJJ.  agencies. 

One  of  these  affected  agencies  is  the 
World  Health  Organization,  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
the  world  is  virtually  unquestioned.  The 
effect  of  the  House  action  on  WHO  would 
be  extremely  serious.  The  U.S.  assess- 
ment for  calendar  year  1972  is  $26.3  mil- 
lion. The  proposed  cutback  to  25  percent 
of  the  WHO  regular  budget  would  reduce 
the  sunoimt  of  money  available  to  WHO 
by  some  $5.5  million.  Moreover,  under  the 
House  bill,  the  reduction  would  be  effec- 
tive immediately,  since  the  U.S.  funds 
for  WHO'S  1972  operations  are  paid  out 
of  the  State  Department's  fiscal  year 
1973  budget.  In  short,  the  money  is  due 
now — $26.3  million — to  help  finance 
WHO'S  current  operations.  It  is  expected 
that  such  a  step  as  proposed  by  the  House 
would  seriously  impede  many  on-going, 
successful,  and  very  valuable  programs. 

A  related  issue  is  the  question  of  the 
legitimate  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  Every  3  years,  the  assess- 
ments for  each  member  nation  of  the 
U.N.  are  negotiated  during  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meetings.  The  assessment 
for  1972  has  been  determined  by  previous 
negotiations,  and  as  a  signatory  to  the 
U.N.  Charter,  the  United  States  is  obliged 
to  pay  its  assessment.  We  have  often 
pointed  an  accusing  finger — and  rightly 
so — at  those  nations  who  in  the  past  have 
refused  to  pay  their  legitimate  U.N.  as- 
sessments. I  submit  that  we  cannot  now 
afford,  in  good  conscience  to  join  those 
defaulting  nations.  This  is  exactly  what 
would  happen,  however.  If  the  language 
of  the  House-passed  appropriations  bill 
is  allowed  to  stand. 

I  am  in  agreement  that  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  U.N.  budget  should  be  reduced. 


However,  this  should  not  be  done  uni- 
laterally; because  this  very  fall,  during 
the  U.N.'s  General  Assembly  meetings, 
the  national  asessments  are  to  be  rene- 
gotiated. That  is  the  proper,  legal  forum 
in  which  to  reduce  the  U.S.  contribution. 
Many  leading  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  are  equally  convinced 
of  the  need  to  reduce  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion, and  the  administration  is  on  rec- 
ord as  being  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a 
reduction  and  to  negotiate  the  U.S.  as- 
sessHient  down  to  25  percent.  Even  the 
Director  General  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  is  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  a  reduced  U.S.  contribution  as 
a  means  of  more  equitably  distributing 
the  influence  of  the  various  member  na- 
tions. In  light  of  this,  I  think  we  can 
feel  assured  tliat  the  negotiations  this 
fall  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  high 
U.S.  assessment. 

On  May  31,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  approved,  as  part  of  its  ver- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  1973  State  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill,  a  reduction  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  25  percent,  it 
provided  that  it  would  not  be  effective 
before  January  1,  1973.  This  would  solve 
the  problem  of  the  UJN.'s  and  the  WHO'S 
immediate  fiscal  crises;  but  I  continue  to 
favor  allowing  the  negotiators  to  work 
out  this  problem  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  UJ^.  charter  provisions. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


WASHINGTON  ABM  A  WASTE  OP 
MONEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  that  the  ABM  site  planned  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  not  be  constructed.  It 
is  ridiculous  for  the  country  to  put  up  a 
billion  dollars  to  protect  the  politicians 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  utterly 
destroyed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  selfish- 
ness for  the  bureaucrats  and  politicians 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  be  laying 
plans  for  an  ABM  to  defend  the  city  in 
which  they  reside  at  tremendous  cost 
while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  foots  the 
bill. 

Certainly  it  is  important  that  in  the 
imthinkable  event  of  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
that  aU  that's  left  would  be  bureaucrats 
and  politicians. 

But  arrangements  for  the  survivability 
of  national  leadership  can  be  made  with- 
out going  into  the  enormous  expense  of  a 
billion-dollar  ABM  complex  for  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  There  is  already  a  Presi- 
dential hideaway  to  save  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  country. 

A  command  post  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  works.  How  many  protections  do  we 
need  for  the  President? 

It  might  even  encourage  more  sober, 
cautious,  and  responsible  behavior  on  the 
part  of  our  decisionmakers  if  they  know 
that  the  places  in  which  they  reside  and 


work  are  exposed  to  the  same  dsmgers  of 
nuclear  attack  as  the  rest  of  the  people. 
The  assurance,  even  if  it  is  based  on  aii 
illusion,  of  safety  from  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  contact  could  contribute  to  hasty 
and  irresponsible  decisions. 

It  would  definitely  be  an  Illusion  for 
anyone  to  think  that  an  ABM  system,  as 
presently  conceived,  could  make  an  urban 
center  invulnerable  to  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear war.  Virtually  all  experts  conclude 
that  cities  cannot  now  be  defended  from 
missile  attacks. 

Having  an  ABM  around  Washington, 
D.C,  could  actually  prove  to  be  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  by  attracting  a 
heavier  attack  against  the  Capital  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

The  ABM  planned  for  Washington, 
D.C,  has  no  military  significance  what- 
soever. 

The  SALT  agreement  authorizes  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
build  up  to  two  ABM  sites  each,  one 
around  an  offensive  missile  complex,  and 
one  to  defend  a  national  capital. 

But  the  agreement  does  not  require 
either  nation  to  build  both  sites. 

The  reason  defense  of  a  national  capi- 
tal was  included  in  the  agreement  may  be 
because  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
built  an  ABM  around  Moscow. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  a  colossal  mistake  by  spending  so 
much  to  attempt  to  defend  the  inde- 
fensible. 

The  Russians  cannot  defend  Moscow 
from  our  missiles  any  more  than  we  can 
defend  Washington,  D.C,  from  their 
missiles. 

It  would  be  senseless  and  grossly 
wasteful  for  us  to  repeat  the  So\'iet 
Union's  error  in  judgment. 

An  ABM  system  can  easily  be  saturated 
and  overwhelmed  by  offensive  missiles. 
This  is  especially  true  when,  as  under 
the  present  plan,  the  ABM  system  is 
limited  to  100  defensive  missiles. 

I  am  opposed  to  spending  the  ap- 
proximately $1  biUion  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  Washington,  D.C,  ABM. 

We  ought  to  save  these  funds,  or 
whatever  can  be  salvaged  from  the  mis- 
guided ABM  program,  for  the  overbur- 
dened American  taxpayer. 


SALT  AND  U.S.  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
historic  agreements  on  arms  limitation 
signed  by  President  Nixon  in  Moscow, 
suid  the  fiscal  year  1973  defense  authori- 
zation. I  want  to  make  a  few  prelinunary 
remarks.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
these  matters  later,  of  course,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  to  give  a  back- 
ground of  facts  before  we  begin  these 
deliberations,  to  show  our  starting  po- 
sition. 

Pirst  of  all,  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  now  have  the  awesome  capa- 
bility to  destroy  any  nation  that  would 
attack  the  United  States.  It  is  our  firm- 
est and  most  important  national  policy 
to  maintain  this  capability — the  power 
to  deter  nuclear  war.  Our  strength  in  this 
area  is  the  very  bedrock  of  our  national 
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existence,  for  it  is  this  strength  that  pro- 
tects us  every  day  here  at  home.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  we  now  have  this  overwhelming 
capability  without  any  doubt;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  important,  under 
any  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement, 
that  we  should  be  certain  that  we  are 
allowed  to  maintain  this  overwhelming 
capability.  It  is  also  vital  that  we  have 
the  strength  of  will  necessary  to  pursue 
those  programs  which  are  needed  to 
maintain  such  a  capability. 

How  do  we  stand  today?  The  United 
States  has  1,054  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  656  nuclear  missiles  which 
can  be  laimched  from  submarines,  and 
457  heavy  strategic  bombers.  These 
forces  carry  5,700  bombs  and  warheads, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  this  does  not 
include  the  many  thousands  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  available  to  our  military 
forces.  It  has  been  well  known  for  some 
time,  Mr.  President,  that  a  single  one  of 
our  many  strategic  missiles  can  carry  a 
destructive  power  of  a  million  tons  of 
TNT — more  than  50  times  more  power 
than  the  20-kiloton  bomb  that  destroyed 
Hiroshima. 

So  we  get  a  very  exact,  definite  com- 
parison there  with  one  of  our  strategic 
missiles  carrying  50  times  more  destruc- 
tive power  than  the  bomb  dropped  over 
Hiroshima. 

Now,  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  what 
can  these  weapons  do?  The  destructive 
power  of  even  very  small  nuclear  wess- 
ons is  an  awesome  thing.  Any  potential 
enemy  of  the  United  States  would  have 
to  ponder  figures  such  as  these  if  he 
planned  any  attack. 

The  missiles  from  one  Poseidon  sub- 
marine— this  is  from  the  whole  sub- 
marine, now  detonating  on  target,  coiild 
destroy  about  one-quarter  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  missiles 
from  ten  such  submarines  could  destroy 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  industry. 

These  are  not  figures  picked  out  of  the 
thin  air;  this  is  not  Just  a  guess. 

Ten  B-52  bombers — about  2  percent  of 
our  bomber  force — could  destroy  about 
40  percent  of  Soviet  industry. 

Fifty  Minuteman  missiles  could  de- 
stroy nearly  half  of  Soviet  industry. 

The  loss  of  human  life  that  would  go 
with  this  is  simply  appalling.  A  numbers 
estimate  of  the  human  life  loss  is  avail- 
able. It  is  fairly  accurate.  But  I  will  not 
go  into  that  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  state  these  figures  to  frighten 
anyone  or  to  rattle  any  sword.  I  only 
want  to  indicate  the  awesome  destruc- 
tive power  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy 
the  United  States  Is  no  less  awesome. 
Within  the  next  few  years  other  coun- 
tries, including  Communist  China,  will 
develop  more  effective  intercontinental 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Our  own  al- 
lies, England  and  France,  already  have 
smaller,  but  impressive,  capabilities. 

But  megatonnage,  destructive  power, 
and  numbers  are  not  really  the  control- 
ling questions.  The  real  issue  which  we 
must  all  weigh  Is  best  summarized  as 
follows:  How  can  we  best  be  assured  that 
our  overwhelming  capability  to  defend 
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ourselves  and  to  prevent  nuclear  war  will 
be  preserved? 

Whatever  the  specific  number  of  mis- 
siles permitted  under  the  agreement,  we 
must  maintain  some  perspective  on  the 
facts  hereinabove  statea.  The  Congress 
has  approved  all  steps  which  have  been 
requested  by  the  President  and  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  quality,  the 
i-eliability,  and  the  accuracy  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  United  States  is 
capable  of  astounding  technical  feats  in 
this  area.  Citizens  who  have  watched  our 
Apollo  missions  to  the  moon  can  have 
some  appreciation  for  the  quality  and 
the  reliability  which  can  be  developed  in 
even  these  very  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems. In  many  ways  the  most  Important 
thing  about  strategic  weapons  is  the  ab- 
solute certainty  that  if  they  must  be  used 
they  will  be  available  to  the  President 
and  would  do  the  exact  Job  for  which 
they  are  designed.  It  is  this  absolute 
certainty  in  the  mind  of  any  potential 
enemy  which  is  of  crucial  importance  in 
preventing  nuclear  war. 

Nothing  in  the  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments armounced  by  the  President  re- 
strains our  ability  to  mainta.'n  this  qual- 
ity, this  reliability  and  this  control  in 
Uie  hands  of  the  President. 
So  there  are  three  major  points  about 

the  agreement.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I  will  yield 
my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  also  highly  important  that  under 
any  agreement  we  take  the  steps  which 
are  necessary  in  order  for  us  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  enough  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  would  survive  an  attack 
for  us  to  be  able  to  retaliate  successful- 
ly. This  requirement  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty means  that  in  many  cases  in  this 
important  field  we  will  have  to  main- 
tain weapons  which  some  might  call  re- 
dundant. 

For  example,  we  now  have  the  so- 
called  triad  of  intercontinental  missiles, 
submarine-launched  missiles,  and  bomb- 
ers. We  take  steps  to  insure  that  any 
conceivable  move  made  by  the  enemy 
which  could  degrade  the  effectiveness  or 
the  reliability  of  our  weapons  will  be 
countered.  Under  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment we  must  continue  to  take  many  of 
these  same  steps.  This  means  that  the 
immediate  savings  from  the  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  if  they  are  approved 
by  the  Congress,  will  not  be  all  that  some 
loiight  hope.  It  is  simply  too  importtmt 
for  our  national  security  for  us  to  take 
any  chances.  It  will  be  necessary,  for 
example,  to  take  steps  to  modernize  our 
strategic  forces,  and  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  any  event,  for  us  to  continue  to  be 
ready  to  make  further  deployments  if 
the  Soviets  should  violate  or  renounce 
the  agreements  or  if  they  should  take 
any  other  steps  which  endanger  our  se- 
curity. 
Having  said  this,  I  want  to  assure  the 


Senate  that  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will,  in  the  near  future,  look  very 
carefully  at  the  implications  of  the  arms 
limitation  agreements  for  our  military 
preparedness  and  our  national  security. 

We  will  look  at  the  programs  which 
are  needed  in  the  strategic  nuclear  field. 

We  will  look  at  the  methods  by  which 
the  agreements  would  be  verified  and  how 
each  side  will  be  able  to  observe  whether 
the  agreements  are  being  fulfilled. 

We  will  consider  what  programs  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  in  research  and 
development  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  move  ahead  quickly  if  that 
should  become  necessary. 

I  believe  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  is  very 
great  in  this  field.  Our  committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  will  begin 
this  afternoon  to  hear  testimony  from 
Secretary  Laird  concerning  the  impact  of 
the  arms  limitation  agreements  on  the 
fiscal  year  1973  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  con- 
sider these  implications  prior  to  our  com- 
pletion of  the  markup  of  the  fiscal  year 
1973  authorization  bill.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  then  be  able  to  proceed  to  com- 
pleting markup  on  this  bill  in  the  very 
near  futiu%.  As  soon  as  the  bill  has  been 
reported,  I  hope  that  the  committee  can 
move  on  to  a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  full  military  implications  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreements.  On 
both  of  these  matters  I  reserve  judgment, 
particularly  until  we  hear  testimony  from 
the  most  competent  witnesses  available 
in  this  field,  including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  But  I  hope,  and  believe  at  this 
time,  that  the  testimony  will  Indicate 
that  the  arms  limitation  agreements  are 
a  step  forward  for  us  and  that  they  are 
a  step  that  can  safely  be  taken  now,  if 
we  have  the  will  as  a  Nation  to  maintain 
those  programs  which  are  vital  for  our 
national  defense. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  Indulgence 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  his  time  to  me.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICAITONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

PBOPOSEO  TBANSFER  of  SUBKARim 

U.S.S.  "Roncador" 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  notifying  the  Senate,  piirsuant  to 
law,  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  submarine  U.S.S.  Bon- 
caAor  to  the  American  Society  of  Military 
History.  Canoga  Park,  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Pkoposed  Legislation  Increasing  Appropbia- 
noNS  FOB  SxyppoBT  or  South  Vittnamxsk 
AND  Other  Free  World  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counael  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  submitting  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  made  available  In 
fiscal  year  1972  for  support  of  South  Viet- 
namese and  other  Free  World  Forces  (with 
•companylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

BCPOBT  ON  THI  FEDHUL  HOSPITAL  INSTTSANCX 

TtiXJST  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  sub- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  their  1972  annual 
report  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  the  Federal  Old-Age,  Sitsvitors 

Insurance  and  Dibabilitt  Insubaktcx  TKust 

Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
•nd  Disability  Insurance  Tnist  Funds  sub- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  their  1972  annual 
report  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  the  Federal  Supplementary 

Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fttnd 
A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal   Supplementary   Medical    Insurance 
Trust  Fund  submitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
their  1972  annual  report  (with  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Welfare  Programs  Under  the  Social 
Securttt  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  submitting,  pursuant  to 
tow,  a  report  relating  to  the  welfare  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  (with  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Report  of  thk  Coicptbollb  OxmRAL 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Cost-Benefit  Analysis 
Used  In  Support  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Pro- 
gram" (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opmtlons. 
Orders  of  the  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion SERVICE 

Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of 
ImmlgraOon  and  Naturalization  submitting 
pursuant  to  law,  orders  entered  In  the  cases 
of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Extension  of  Time  Necessary  for  Report 
ON  National  Health  Care  Plans 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  notifying  the  Senate  that 
the  report  of  systems  analysis  of  national 
health  care  plans  required  by  PuWlo  Law 
91-615  should  be  available  by  August  15 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 


municipal  securities  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-836).  Referred  by  unanimous 
consent  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  2987.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  grants  to  Elsenhower 
CoUege.  Seneca  Palls,  New  York,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  minted  proof  dollar 
coins  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower (Rept.  No.  92-837). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AffaliB 
without  amendment : 

S.  3215.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  market  for 


TAXABLE  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
APPROVED  IN  PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  bill,  S 
3215,  to  expand  the  market  for  munici- 
pal securities  and  other  purposes,  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  It  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  (m  Finance 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
ferring the  legislation  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  given  it  a  generally  favorable 
recommendation,  although  we  do  not 
necessarily  endorse  all  of  the  details  of 
the  blU  or  Its  specific  language.  None- 
theless, It  appears  to  us  that  the  bUl  has 
much  promise  and  support.  It  provides  a 
simple,  effective  and  Inexpensive  way  to 
aid  State  and  local  borrowing  without 
Increasing  Federal  control. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  3-percent  In- 
terest rate  subsidy  to  State  and  local 
borrowers  in  return  for  Issuing  taxable 
bonds  Instead  of  tax-exempt  bonds.  The 
cost  of  the  subsidy  would  be  largely  If 
not  more  than  offset  by  the  Increased 
tax  revenues  Treasury  would  get  by  re- 
placing tax-exempt  with  taxable  secu- 
rities. At  the  same  time,  State  and  local 
governments  would  save  money  since  a 
subsidized  taxable  bond  will  often  result 
In  lower  net  Interest  payments. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  issuance  of 
taxable  bonds  would  be  strictly  optional 
^ere  Is  nothing  in  the  legislation  or  in 
the  Intent  of  its  sponsors  which  would  in 
any  way  Infringe  upon  the  right  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  continue  issu- 
ing tax-exempt  bonds.  In  fact,  the  leg- 
islation specifically  acknowledges  that 
right. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  bill  Is 
broadly  supported  by  municipal  groups 
and  financial  groups  active  in  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market.  While  the  Treasury 
believes  that  further  study  is  required 
I  believe  that  in  time.  Treasury  will  sup- 
port the  bill  as  well.  Given  this  emerg- 
ing consensus  behind  the  idea  of  a  tax- 
able municipal  bond  alternative  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Finance  Committee  can 
take  some  action  on  the  bill  this  year. 

The  committee  agreed  to  refer  the  leg- 
islation to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
following  a  letter  from  its  chairman 
claiming  jurisdiction  because  of  the  issue 
of  tax-exemption.  While  the  Committee 
on  Finance  undoubtedly  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  broad  Jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  field  of  urban  affairs  In- 
cluding the  problem  of  State  and  local 
finance.  We  are  concerned  that  our  hard 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  will 
not  be  able  to  borrow  the  funds  they  need 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  over 
the  coming  decade.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  municipal  bond  market  stem 
from  the  tax-exempt  nature  of  munici- 


pal bonds  as  Indicated  In  the  report  of 
our  committee.  Because  of  its  concern 
with  the  plight  of  municipalities  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  beUeves  the  tax-wrtt- 
Ing  committees  of  Congress  should  take 
a  close  look  at  the  present  tax-exempt 
system  and  whether  an  exclusive  reliance 
upon  that  system  is  really  In  the  best 
Interest  of  State  and  local  government 
This  is  a  year  when  tax  reform  has 
become  a  major  political  issue.  One  of 
the  biggest  tax  loopholes  on  the  books 
IS  tax-exemption  for  municipal  bonds 
I  say  that  it  is  a  loophole  because  not 
all  of  the  benefits  of  tax-exemption  are 
passed  on  to  municipalities  in  the  form 
of  lower  interest  rates.  For  example  an 
economist  with  the  Urban  Institute  esti- 
mated that  Treasury  lost  $3.3  billion  in 
1970  on  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  but 
that  only  $2.5  billion,  or  75  percent,  was 
returned  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  way  of  lower  Interest  costs  The 
difference  of  $800  million  represents  a 
windfall  profit  to  wealthy  investors  who 
are  least  In  need  of  Government  hand- 
outs. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Banlting  Committee  would  not 
close  the  tax-exempt  loophole;  but  it 
would  provide  municipalities  with  a  bet- 
ter alternative,  one  which  would  be  far 
more  efficient  than  the  pr^ent  tax- 
exempt  system.  While  the  evidence  is 
not  conclusive,  I  beUeve  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  end  up  with  a  net  revenue  in- 
crease under  the  legislation  and  that 
municipaUties  wiU  experience  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  borrowing  costs.  Of 
course,  these  gains  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  wealthy  investors  who  have 
thus  far  been  receiving  a  windfall  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  wants  to  do 
something  about  the  Issue  of  tax  re- 
form, here  is  one  place  to  begin.  The 
bill  enjoys  broad  support  from  munici- 
pal and  financial  groups.  While  the 
Treasury  wants  more  study,  I  believe 
their  doubts  can  be  satisfied.  Here  is  a 
bill  we  can  enact  this  year  which  would 
save  the  hard-pressed  American  tax- 
payer millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Here  Is 
a  bill  which  would  partially  close  the 
tax-exempt  loophole  and  restore  more 
equity  to  our  tax  system.  I  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  will  be  able  to  act 
on  the  measure  this  year. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  on  treaties  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  A,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Convention  on  the  Taking  of  Evi- 
dence Abroad  In  Civil  or  Commercial  Mat- 
ters Adopted  at  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  International 
Law  on  October  36,  1968,  and  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
the  Hague  on  July  27,  1970  (Exec.  Rept.  No. 
93-25) :  ^ 

Executive  F,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Treaty  on  Extradition  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
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of  Argentina,  signed  at  Washington  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1972  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  92-26);  and 

Executive  E,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, A  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations (1959)  Relating  to  Space  Telecom- 
munications, with  a  Final  Protocol,  dated  at 
Geneva,  July  17,  1971  (Exec.  Rept.  No. 
92-27). 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  discharged  of  any  further  re- 
sponsibility for  the  consideration  of  S. 
1015  to  establish  an  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority,  and  that  the  bill  be 
placed  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  addition, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Sparkhan's  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  concerning  S.  1015  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNE  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  reference  to 
BUl  8.  1015.  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority,  which  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  your  Committee  on  November  3, 
1971,  and  referred  to  this  Committee  for  oon- 
Bideratlon. 

We  are  aware  that  the  provisions  of  S. 
1015  are  contained  in  the  House  version  of 
the  proposed  Water  Quality  Act  Amendments 
which  Is  now  the  subject  of  conference  be- 
tween your  Committee  and  Its  House  of  Rup- 
resentatlves  counterpart. 

After  consideration  of  S.  1016  In  hearings 
and  In  an  executive  session  on  June  1,  this 
Committee  found  no  objection  to  the  bill  as 
reported  by  your  Committee,  subject  to  the 
understanding  noted  herein. 

The  Committee  carefully  considered  the 
provision  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  credit 
qualification  of  a  given  waste-treatment 
works  bond  issue  for  assistance  from  EFA; 
namely,  the  qualification  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  certify  that  •the 
public  body  is  unable  to  obtain  on  reason- 
able terms  sufficient  credit  to  finance  its 
actual  needs."  The  Oommlttae  agraad  that 
the  key  phrase  "tmabte  to  obtain  on  rea- 
sonable terms"  will  satisfactorily  define  the 
limitations  needed  In  this  regard.  If  the  In- 
tent of  this  provision  is  that  the  phrase 
should  be  narrowly  Interpreted.  Our  Com- 
mittee feels  that  EFA  assistance  should  be 
available  only  as  a  last  resort  for  govern- 
mental borrowers,  who  have  truly  uneconom- 
ic access  to  the  capital  market.  EFA  should 
not  become  the  primary  source  of  financing 
for  the  local  share  of  waste-treament  proj- 
ects, but  should  be  used  only  to  assure  that 
true  financial  hardship  does  not  deter  con- 
struction of  vital  waste-treatment  faelUtlee. 
A  market  teat  or  other  slmllaily  objective 
criterion  should  protiably  be  utUlzed  to  as- 
sure that  assistance  from  EFA  Is  not  directed 
to  financially  capable  issuers.  The  Committee 
Is  concerned  that  the  continued  and  unre- 
stricted growth  of  Federal  credit  assistance 
programs  may  act  to  Impair  the  strength 


of  our  private  capital  market  mechanisms, 
upon  which  our  economic  growth  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  dependent.  Hence 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  scope  of 
EFA's  authority  should  be  restrlctively  Inter- 
preted. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  of  any  further  respon- 
sibilities for  the  consideration  of  S.  1016  and 
that  It  be  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

With  beet  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman, 

Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3673.  A  bill  relating  to  the  parole  of  cer- 
tain District  of  Columbia  offenders.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

S.  3674.  A  bill  relating  to  the  parole  of  cer- 
tain Federal  offenders.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  3675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Style  Leather 
Co.,  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3676.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  thereunder  of  students  appointed 
to  maritime  academies  and  coUeges;  and 

S.  3677.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  stu- 
dents at  State  maritime  academies  and  col- 
leges as  Reserve  mldshlpment  In  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

BJ.  Res.  239.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth 
Stinday  in  September  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Next  Door  Neighbor  Day."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  340.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President' of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  June  12-17,  1972.  as  "National 
Week  of  Religious  Observance."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

8.  3673.  A  bill  relating  to  the  parole  of 
certain  District  of  Columbia  offenders. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and 

S.  3674.  A  bill  relating  to  the  parole  of 
certain  Federal  offenders.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CHAMOES  IN  PAROLE  LAW 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  correctional  process  are  cur- 
rently receiving  a  great  deal  of  public 
and  congressional  attention.  This  is  a 
very  welcome  development  in  a  field  that 
has  had  too  little  attention  paid  to  it  In 
the  past.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency 
to  confine  this  attenticxi  only  to  the  prob- 
lems behind  the  walls  of  our  prisons. 


Though  that  Is  a  valid  area  of  concern, 
we  should  also  be  cognizant  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  outside  of  the  prisons, 
but  are  just  as  much  a  problem  as  our 
decajrlng  prisons. 

Parole  is  a  method  of  rehabilitation 
that  statistically  produces  better  results 
than  incarceration  alone.  Although  an 
offender  on  parole  is  in  the  community, 
he  is  under  limited  supervision,  and  he  is 
still  serving  his  sentence.  In  effect,  the 
walls  of  the  prison  have  been  extended 
for  the  parolee.  The  necessity  of  parole 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  it  has  been 
a  part  of  our  laws  for  many  years.  Cer- 
tainly, no  informed  and  responsible  cit- 
izen would  argue  that  parole  is  not  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  any  correctional 
process. 

However,  at  present,  both  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem generally,  a  situation  exists  which 
thwarts  the  basic  purpose  of  parole.  In 
these  two  jurisdictions,  a  parolee  is  some- 
times given  credit  for  the  time  he  spends 
on  parole  toward  the  nmning  of  his 
sentence.  For  example,  if  a  man  were 
sentenced  to  15  years  in  prison,  he  would 
be  eligible  for  parole  after  5  years.  If 
paroled  at  that  time,  he  would  be  under 
parole  supervision  for  the  remaining  10 
years  of  his  sentence.  Once  15  years  has 
passed  from  the  time  of  the  imposition 
of  his  sentence,  he  would  be  released 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
would  be  deemed  to  have  served  his  sen- 
tence. In  other  words,  though  he  was  on 
parole  for  the  final  10  years,  the  man 
would  stUl  be  serving  his  sentence. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  after  9 
years  on  parole,  the  man  violated  his 
parole.  The  violation  could  be  either  a 
minor  technical  violation,  or  it  could  be 
a  violation  resulting  from  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime.  In  either  case,  at  the 
present  time  in  the  District  cf  Columbia 
and  in  the  Federal  system,  not  only  would 
that  man  be  sent  back  to  prison  for  the 
1  remaining  year,  but  he  would  also  have 
to  serve  the  9  years  that  he  had  been  on 
parole  as  well  as  any  sentence  imposed 
for  the  new  crime.  As  a  result,  he  is  given 
no  credit  for  the  time  that  he  was  on 
parole  before  his  violation.  In  effect,  he 
would  be  required  to  serve  his  sentence 
twice.  Not  only  is  this  unfair  and  con- 
trary to  the  philosophy  behind  correc- 
tions, but  it  Is  also  Illogical.  If  the  man 
commits  a  new  offense,  he  would  be  duly 
punished  by  the  court  for  that  new  of- 
fense. If  the  violation  were  merely  tech- 
nical In  nature,  and  no  sentence  Is  Im- 
posed, then  does  he  deserve  to  be  pun- 
ished by  years  in  jail  for  something  that 
the  law  does  not  deem  serious  enough  to 
punish?  Clearly,  the  answer  Is  "No." 

Aware  of  this  deficiency,  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Laws — the  so-called  Brown  Commis- 
sion—established by  Public  Law  89-«01. 
has  recommended  that  the  law  be 
changed.  In  section  3403(3)  (a)  of  the 
report,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
credit  be  given  for  the  time  spent  on 
parole  up  to  the  date  of  the  new  viola- 
tion. Illinois  has  followed  this  suggestion 
and  has  such  a  provision  in  the  Illinois 
Unified  Code  of  Corrections,  section  315- 
9(3X1). 
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This  change  was  also  suggested  In  1956 
by  the  American  Law  Institute  in  the 
Model  Penal  Code,  section  305.17(1).  As 
the  drafters  of  that  section  indicated, 
the  preponderant  rule  in  the  United 
States  is  to  allow  a  parolee  credit  for  the 
time  he  has  served  on  parole  without 
violations. 

At  the  present  time,  only  13  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  statutes 
expressly  prohibiting  the  crediting  of 
such  "clean  time."  They  are  Colorado, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Kenutcky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  vast  majority  of  States  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  given  credit  for  time 
served  on  parole.  Responsible  and  re- 
spected organizations  have  worked  for 
such  laws.  The  Congress  now  has  a 
chance  to  become  a  part  of  this  move- 
ment and  give  such  credit  in  the  two  jur- 
isdictions for  which  it  has  responsibility. 

Under  the  provisions  of  two  bills  I 
am  introducing  today,  a  parolee  would 
be  given  credit  toward  the  running  of 
his  sentence  for  the  time  he  spends  on 
parole  up  to  the  time  of  a  new  violation. 
If  the  violation  Is  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant his  return  to  prison,  he  will  have 
to  serve  any  new  sentence  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  his  original  sentence,  but 
he  will  not  be  forced  to  serve  again  that 
part  of  his  former  sentence  which  he  has 
already  served  an  parole. 

Mr.  President,  the  logic  which  impels 
these  two  bills  should  be  obvious.  As  we 
study  the  various  pnrfjlems  which  exist  in 
the  criminal  justice  system,  we  should  be 
ready  to  correct  existing  discrepancies  in 
order  that  a  cohesive  and  comprehensive 
philosophy  of  corrections  will  emerge.  By 
enacting  these  two  bills  that  I  am  now 
introducing,  we  will  have  corrected  a  dis- 
crepancy in  existing  law  and  moved  to- 
ward a  more  imif orm  correctionaJ  system 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  these  two  bills 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3673 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1932  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  34-306),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and  the 
following : 

"and  leas  any  period  of  time  during  which 
he  was  on  parole,  commencing  with  his  re- 
lease by  reason  of  his  parole,  and  ending 
with  the  date  of  the  commission  of  the  vio- 
lation for  which  parole  was  revoked." 

Sec.  2.  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  July  16,  1933  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  34- 
206) ,  Is  repealed. 

8.  3674 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  section  4206  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  unexpired  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  any  such  prisoner  shaU  begin  to  run 
from  the  date  he  is  returned  to  the  custody 
of   the  Attorney  General  under  such  war- 


rant, but  the  amount  of  time  which  such 
prisoner  shall  be  required  to  serve  as  a  result 
of  his  retaking  shall  be  reduced  by  a  period 
of  time  equal  to  that  period  commencing 
with  his  release  by  reason  of  his  parole  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  the  commission  of 
the  violation  for  which  parole  was  revoked." 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  4207 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  Immediately  after 
"prisoner"  and  the  following:  "subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4205  of  this  title,". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
i^>plicable  in  the  case  of  any  person  who,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  is  on 
parole  or  is  paroled  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  311  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  deferment  thereunder  of  stu- 
dents appointed  to  maritime  academies 
and  colleges;  and 

S.  3677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint 
students  at  State  maritime  academies 
and  colleges  as  Reserve  midshipmen  in 
the  U.S.  Na\7,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

MARrrlME  ACADEMY  CADETS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  both 
national  security  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased trade  are  paramount,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong,  professional  corps  of 
merchant  marine  officers  is  imdenlable. 
The  need  for  such  a  corps  is  met,  in  part, 
by  the  maritime  academies  in  various 
States  of  the  Nation.  These  schools  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  training  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  maritime 
fleet  for  highly  professional  young 
officers. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  valuable 
part  of  our  overall  maritime  strength  is 
in  danger  of  being  weakened  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
grant  draft  exemptions  to  students  of 
these  maritime  academies.  This  refusal 
is,  in  fact,  an  inequity  since  such  defer- 
ments are  granted  to  students  in  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  a  Fed- 
eral academy.  Yet  much  more  is  at  stake 
than  an  inequity  In  the  draft  laws,  as 
important  as  that  may  be.  What  is  pri- 
marily at  stake  is  the  careers  of  some  of 
the  best  trained  maritime  academy  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
E.  Johnson  wrote  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector Curtis  Tarr  last  November,  saying 
that: 

The  cadets  appear  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Navy,  to  be  entitled  to  deferments  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  midshipmen  at 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

Likewise,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Robert  J.  Blackwell  wrote 
Mr.  Tarr: 

It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  country  that 
these  young  men  be  permitted  to  continue 
along  the  present  path  to  Navy  reserve  com- 
missioning. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
State  maritime  academy  students  are 
enrolled  in  a  military  training  program, 
are  instructed  by  active  duty  Navy  per- 


sonnel assigned  to  the  school,  and  are 
commissioned  in  the  Naval  reserve  with 
all  its  commitments  upon  graduation.  In 
virtually  every  respect,  these  cadets  are 
the  same  as  midshipmen  at  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

Drafting  these  cadets  makes  no  sense 
either  In  terms  of  manpower  needs  or  in 
terms  of  our  long-range  national  defense 
needs.  Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  two 
bills  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  gain- 
ing equity  for  these  cadets  and  of 
strengthening  our  national  defense  by 
assuring  a  professional,  well-trained 
maritime  officer  corps. 

The  first  bill  would  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  to  give  the  State  mari- 
time cadets  the  same  status  as  Kings 
Point  cadets,  that  is,  midshipmen,  U.S. 
Naval  Reserves,  and  thus  entitle  them  to 
1-D  classification.  The  second,  as  an  al- 
ternative would  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  1-D  classifica- 
tion outright. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  our  maritime  ca- 
pability, and  every  action  we  take  that 
will  help  to  Insure  a  qualified  and  hlg^y 
motivated  maritime  officer  corps  should 
be  vigorously  supported.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  bills  I  am  introducing  will  go 
far  to  achieve  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bills  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  they  be  appropriately 
referred. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  239.  A  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
September  of  each  year  as  "National 
Next  Door  Neighbor  Day."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NXZT  DOOR  NnORBOB  DAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  oc- 
casionally the  constituent  mall  contains 
some  rather  Interesting  suggestions  and 
reconunendatlons.  Just  recently  it  was 
suggested  to  me  by  a  constituent,  Mrs. 
Becky  Mattson  of  Lakeside,  Mont., 
that  the  Congress  take  time  to  pay  rec- 
ognition to  the  person  we  all  too  often 
take  for  granted  "our  next  door  neigh- 
bor." I  think  this  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion, in  view  of  the  tremendous  shift 
from  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  to  our 
large  urban  communities.  Mrs.  Mattson 
has  suggested  that  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
each  September  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Next  Door  Neighbor  Day." 

The  original  resolution  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Mattson  suggests  that  we  and  our 
neighbors  participate  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  good  will.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  Mrs.  Mattson's  suggested 
resolution  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  along  with  the  brief  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  I  have  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Next  Doob  Neighbor  Dat 

Whereas  this  nation  Is  enduring  a  cultural 
revolution  together  with  a  steady  exodus 
from  the  Inner  cities  to  the  suburban  rings 
and  creating  thereby,  necessary  needs  for 
cooperation  in  the  building  of  new  com- 
munities and  a  happier  quality  of  life  for 
aU; 

Whereas  in  order  to  avoid  a  domestic  con- 
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fllct  of  cultures,  the  responsibility  for  the 
peaceful  acceptance,  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  our  many  dlSerences  must 
be  directed  to  the  Individual  and  his  neigh- 
bor; 

Whereas  our  dedicated  young  people  have 
clearly  challenged  this  nation  to  exercise 
brotherly  love  and  to  produce  a  lasting  peace 
and  a  better  world; 

Whereas  love  transcends  every  religion, 
race,  politic  and  creed; 

Whereas  to  be  forgotten  Is  the  deep  sorrow 
of  the  aged,  the  scourge  of  the  depressed 
and  the  fear  of  the  sick,  and 

Whereas  a  day  of  love  and  appreciation 
may  sustain  the  will  to  live,  the  coxirage  to 
understand  and  the  ability  to  forgive;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  designate  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  September  of  each  year 
as  "National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day"  and 
that  It  be  added  to  the  official  calendar  as 
an  Eternal  Reminder  that  we  are  Indeed — 
One  Nation — Under  Love  Indivisible — ^For 
Ood  Is  love. 

S.J.  Res.  239 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  September  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Next  Door  Neighbor  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Interested  groups  and  organizations  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  240.  A  johit 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  of 
June  12-17,  1972,  as  "National  Week  of 
Religious  Observance."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  Jime  12-17,  1972,  as 
"National  Week  of  Religious  Observ- 
ance." 

I  request  the  designation  of  this  special 
week  speciflcal^  to  salute  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Congress  on  Evangelism 
during  their  Christian  training  confer- 
ence, Explo  '72,  to  be  held  that  week  in 
Dallsts,  Tex. 

Honorary  chairman  of  Explo  '72,  and 
principal  speaker  for  the  conference  will 
be  the  great  American  evangelist,  Billy 
Graham. 

Each  of  us  cherishes  our  fundamental 
liberties  guarsmteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  We  enjoy  an  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  religious  freedom  un- 
known in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  re- 
newing our  commitment  to  this  most 
jealously  guarded  personal  freedom  by 
expressing  their  unanimous  support  for 
my  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  pcHnt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.J.  BE8.  340 
Resolved  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembUd,  TbaX  in  reoognltlon 


of  the  Christian  training  conference,  known 
as  E3q>lo  '72,  being  held  In  Dallas,  Texas, 
during  the  week  of  June  12-17,  1972,  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
of  June  12-17.  1972,  as  "National  Week  of 
Religious  Observance",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
actlvlUee. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   1507 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1507, 
establishing  a  National  Rural  Develop- 
ment Center. 

S.   S473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxtrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2473,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  authorize 
the  development  of  indoor  recreation 
facilities  in  certain  areas. 

B.   S070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chues)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) were  added  as  cospoosors  of  S. 
3070,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  15,  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to 
$3,000  and  $4,200  annual  Income  limita- 
tions; to  provide  for  such  veterans  a  cer- 
tain priority  in  entitlement  to  hospital- 
ization and  medical  care;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  seae 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Soiator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cospraisor  of  S.  3629,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  end  the  tax  on  marriage. 

B.  S6«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3644,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rdiabilltation  Act,  and 
other  related  acts,  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 
lem of  alccdiol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

senate  joint  RESOLtrnON    228 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Tower  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  228  to  pay  tribute  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  this  country  on 
Law  Day.  May  1,  1973. 


the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1971,  be  printed 
with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate  document. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1212    AND    1213 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments int«ided  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3010)  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JOHN  A.  BU(jGS  to  BE 
STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Buggs  to  be  staff  director  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  June 
15,  1972,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments pertaining  to  this  nomination 
should  send  the  request  or  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  room 
102-B  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone 225-8191. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  314— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOHJTION  TO  PRINT 
THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
•nONAL  FOREST  RESERVA-HON 
COMMISSION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  TALMADOE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

S.  Res.  314 
Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS 
EXTENDING  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
two  bills:  S.  3121,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  for  5  years,  to 
expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  include  discrimination  because  of 
sex,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
H.R.  12652,  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Buggs  as  staff  director 
which  begins  at  10:30  on  the  morning  of 
June  15,  1972.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
in  room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  pertaining  to  these 
bills  should  send  the  request  or  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  room 
102-B  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone 225-8191. 


NOTICJE   OF   HEARINGS   ON    REHA- 
BILTTA-nON  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BURDKTK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries. 
I  wish  to  annoimce  oversight  hearings  on 
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the  subject  of  the  nature  and  efifective- 
ness  of  rehabilitation  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  on  June  13  and  14, 1972.  in  room  318 
of  the  Old  P  jnate  Office  Building.  These 
ht-aruigs  <*re  being  held  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ccoii-'. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicat-  ^i  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  room  6306,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINI^"  0^'  LOO 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittfe  on 
international  Finance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
log  exports. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, June  12. 1972.  There  will  be  a  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  session  which  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  respectively 
in  room  5302  New  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing. 

ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


FEDERAL  SPOTLIGHT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late Joseph  Young  and  Philip  Shandler  of 
the  Washington  Sta*  on  winning  this 
year's  Washington-Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild  Award  for  outstandmg  labor  re- 
porting in  the  field  of  Federal  and  postal 
employee  news. 

Their  reporting  is  in  the  best  tra^'i- 
tion  of  objective  and  investigative  Jour- 
nalism and  is  vitally  needed  in  the  field 
of  Government  activities. 

It  is  important  that  the  3  million  Fed- 
eral and  postal  employees  be  fully  in- 
formed at  all  times  in  an  objective  and 
fair  way  on  the  actions  in  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  that  affect  their 
benefits  and  job  rights.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  good  government 
that  su;tions  to  weaken  the  merit  sys- 
tem through  political  patronage,  coercion 
or  discrimination  be  brought  to  public 
attention  and  thus  have  a  chance  of  being 
corrected. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  who  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  our  Federal 
and  postal  employees  and  in  making  sure 
that  they  are  not  treated  like  second- 
class  citizens,  and  also  as  one  who  wants 
to  improve  the  civil  service  system,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contributions  that  Joe 
Young  and  Philip  Shandler  have  made 
through  the  Federal  Spotlight  column  in 
the  Washington  Star.  Their  award  Is 
richly  deserved. 


SUPPORT     THE     NATIONAL     ENVI- 
RONMENTAL POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  2% 
years  ago,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  was  signed  into  law.  That  act 
established  the  Council  on  Environmen- 


tal Quality  within  the  Executive  Oace  of 
the  President. 

The  act's  most  important  provision  is 
section  102(C),  which  requires  the  filing 
of  an  environmental  impact  statement 
by  Federal  agencies  for  any  action  that 
may  have  an  efFect  on  the  environment. 
The  act  requires  agencies  to  consider 
alternatives  to  proposed  action,  and  to 
guarantee  that  steps  be  taken  to  mini- 
mize environmental  impact.  The  act  also 
requires  that  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
interested  public  groups,  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposed 
Federal  action. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  opinion 
page  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  May 
29,  1972,  describes  how  valuable  this  act 
has  been.  As  the  author  of  the  article, 
Douglas  LaFoUette,  says:  "NEPA  has 
been  living  up  to  its  promise."  Mr.  La- 
FoUette points  out  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  NEPA — which  provides  for 
citizen  participation — environmental 
groups  succeeded  in  halting  the  Cross- 
Flortda  Barge  Canal.  On  a  number  of 
other  occasions,  the  construction  of  can- 
als, dams,  and  highways  has  been  de- 
layed pending  satisfaction  of  environ- 
mental safeguards. 

The  act  was  an  extremely  valuable 
tool  in  connection  with  our  fight  to  halt 
Federal  funding  of  the  SST  project.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  was  re- 
quired to  file  a  statement  under  section 
102(C),  listing  the  niunerous  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  the 
SST.  It  was  this  statement  that  indi- 
cated that  a  number  of  these  concerns 
were  legitimate,  and  needed  further  study 
oefore  proceeding  with  the  SST. 

Mr  President,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  represents  a  giant 
stride  forward  in  safeguarding  our  en- 
vironment. It  should  not  be  weakened 
or  emasculated.  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment should  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  the 
act  is  enforced  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■^rnt  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

Rb^ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CmzENS  Must   Act    Now  To  Help  S.wt   an 

Important  Envisonmental  Tool 

(By  Douglas  La  Follette) 

On  New  Year's  Day.  1970.  President  Nixon 
signed  Into  law  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  (NBPA)  and  declared  that  the 
decade  of  the  TOs  "must  be  the  years  when 
America  pays  Its  debt  to  the  past  by  reclaim- 
ing the  purity  of  Its  air.  Its  water  and  our 
living  environment." 

This  Environmental  Policy  Act  Is  a  power- 
ful tool  for  environmentalists.  It  requires  all 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  to  fully 
consider  aU  the  environmental  and  social 
costs  of  their  activities.  It  requires  the 
agencies  to  explore  all  feasible  alternatives 
to  guarantee  that  they  minimize  their  Im- 
pact on  the  environment.  And  perhaps  most 
Importantly,  it  guarantees  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  actively  participate  In  making 
the  decisions  that  wUl  profoundly  affect  their 
lives  and  the  environment. 

NEPA  has  been  living  up  to  Its  promise. 
In  only  two  years  It  has  had  a  major  Impact 
on  federal  agency  decision  making  processes 
and  on  the  quality  of  the  environment.  A 
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citizen  lawsuit  under  the  provisions  of  NEPA 
stopped  the  rldlctUous  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  and  another  citizen  legal  acton  has  bo 
far  prevented  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline. 

In  dozens  of  other  cases  all  across  the 
country  the  destruction  of  land  and  water 
by  canals,  dams,  highways.  poUutlon  dis- 
charges and  nuclear  power  plants  has  been 
stopped  or  delayed  by  citizens  using  NEPA. 

CONGRESS   SCENE    OF   QtJIET    ATTACK 

The  environmental  movement  stands  at  a 
crossroad.  With  the  passage  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  In  1970  the  public 
won  a  real  step  forward,  but  this  Important 
law  Is  under  quiet  attack  In  Congress.  The 
act  Is  responsible  for  most  environmental 
victories  In  the  courts  and  most  of  the  re- 
forms In  federal  agencies.  Precisely  because 
NEPA  was  working  as  intended,  special  in- 
terest groups  have  charged  the  pubUc  with 
Interference  and  moxinted  a  campaign  to 
weaken  and  destroy  NEPA  In  Congress.  This 
attack  takes  the  form  of  amendments  and 
new  legislation  that  wUl  seriously  undermine 
the  law  and  Its  effectiveness. 

There  seems  to  be  no  legitimate  reason  for 
any  amendment  to  NEPA.  No  federal  agency 
or  Industry  should  have  any  legitimate  ob- 
jection to  the  National  Environmental  P6l- 
Icy  Act  which  requires  that  federal  agenciea 
act  only  after  considering  the  Impact  of  their 
action  on  society  and  the  environment,  and 
ISiSures  citizen  puiilclpatlon  In  the  declslcHi 
making  process.  The  real  motive  for  the  at- 
tack on  NEPA  Is  that  Industry  and  certain 
government  agencies  resent  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  federal  decision  making  process. 

Aware  that  the  public  would  not  tolerate 
an  open  effort  to  kill  NEPA  outright,  a  team 
of  vested  interests,  federal  bureaucrats  and 
congressmen  devised  a  program  to  kUl  it.  a 
little  at  a  time,  behind  closed  doors.  Their 
first  attack  took  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  new  water  pollution  bill  that  recently 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

STATE'S   SHOWma   WAS  MOT  SO   GOOD 

In  this  first  battle  to  save  NEPA  from  being 
badly  weakened,  Wisconsin  congressmen 
made  less  than  a  great  showing.  The  environ- 
ment and  the  public  lost  on  a  vote  of  135  to 
267.  Byrnes,  Davis.  Steiger.  Thomson  and 
Zablockl  an  voted  In  favor  of  weakening  the 
public's  rights  In  environmental  cases.  Only 
Asplu.  Kastenmeler,  Obey  and  Reuss  stood  up 
In  favor  of  the  National  KnvlTonmental  PoUcy 
Act. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  amend- 
ments and  new  bills  all  aimed  at  cutting 
down  the  power  of  NEPA. 

They  would  allow  the  government  to  Issue 
water  poUutlon  permits  without  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  They  would 
aUow  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants  with- 
out filing  the  environmental  statement.  And 
they  would  relieve  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  responalbUlty  for  environ- 
mental Impact  from  highway  projects. 

As  always,  only  Informed  and  vocal  pres- 
sure from  citizens  can  hope  to  save  NEPA. 
If  the  young  environmental  movement  does 
not  show  strength,  If  we  loee  on  the  Issue  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  the 
credlbUlty  of  the  entire  movement  will  be 
Jeopardized. 


BILL  BROWNRIQG 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
with  surprise  and  regret  that  I  learned 
of  the  retirement  of  Bill  Brownrigg  as  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  Senate  minority. 

For  as  long  as.  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate,  Bill  has  been  a  good  friend  and 
a  valuable  and  reliable  assistant  to  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  Through  the  long 
hours  and  the  complications  which  ac- 
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company  Senate  debate.  Bill  has  always 
been  courteous,  helpful,  and  efficient  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  I  was 
privileged  to  know  Bill  as  a  neighbor  as 
well  as  a  friend,  and  we  shared  many 
pleasant  moments  over  the  years. 

After  25  years  of  service  to  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  Bill  Brownrigg  has  well  earned 
the  restful  years  of  retirement  which 
await  him.  I  Join  with  Senators  and  with 
bis  many  other  friends,  in  wishing  him 
well. 


WHAT  THE   GENOCIDE   TREATY 
MEANS  BY  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
opponents  of  the  International  CoQTen- 
tion  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  have  suggested  that  the  treaty's 
definition  of  genocide  is  too  broad.  They 
have  charged  that  under  the  treaty  an 
individual  act  of  homicide  could  be  con- 
sidered genocide.  Thus,  they  conclude, 
the  crime  of  murder,  traditionally  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  would  be- 
come internationally  illegal,  xmderminlng 
and  complicating  our  legal  system.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as 
its  history  and  the  understanding  tbe 
Senate  committee  proposed  to  append  to 
the  treaty,  show  clearly  that  such  fears 
are  imfounded. 

The  convention  defines  genocide  to  be 
one  of  several  specifically  enumerated 
acts  which  are  "committed  with  Intent 
to  destroy,  tn  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racltO.  or  rellglouB  group,  as 
such." 

The  phrase  "in  whole  or  in  part"  has 
led  some  to  think  that  the  treaty  defini- 
tion of  genocide  would  include  any  action 
included  to  destroy  a  single  member  of 
any  of  the  groups  mentioned.  To  avoid 
this  interpretation  and  retain  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "genocide."  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
proposed  that  an  understanding  be  added 
which  specifies  that— 

The  n.S.  Oovemment  understands  and 
and  construes  the  words  "intent  to  destroy  In 
whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  group,  as  such"  appearing  In 
article  n  to  mean  the  Intent  to  destroy  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group  ...  In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  a 
substantial  part  of  the  group  concerned. 

In  hearings  on  the  convention  in  1950, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
testified  that  this  was  indeed  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty, 
who  did  not  intend  to  Include  homicide  in 
the  definition  of  genocide;  rather — ^in 
Mr.  Rusk's  words— they  "felt  that  It 
should  not  be  necessary  that  an  entire 
human  group  be  destroyed  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  genocide,  but  rather  tiiat 
genocide  meant  the  partial  destruction 
of  such  a  group  with  the  intent  to  destroy 
the  entire  group  concerned." 

The  clarification  offered  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  proposed 
understanding,  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  treaty,  should  clear  up  doubts 
about  its  meaning.  But  the  matter  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  wording  of 
the  treaty  itself.  The  convention  speaks 
of  the  destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  a  group  "as  such."  The  words  "as 


such"  are  defined  in  the  dictionary  to 
mean — "as  being  the — thing — previously 
mentioned." 

There  is  only  one  thing  previously 
mentioned  in  the  sentence  in  question, 
and  that  thing  Is  the  "group."  Thus  the 
Intention  must  be  to  destroy  the  group 
as  a  group.  Clearly,  the  group  is  de- 
stroyed as  a  group  if  every  member  of 
the  group  is  destroyed.  Equally  clearly, 
the  group  is  destroyed  as  a  group  if  a 
substantial  number  of  its  members  is  de- 
stroyed. A  group  is  not  destroyed  as  a 
group  by  the  isolated  destruction  of  one 
of  its  members.  The  treaty  does  not, 
therefore,  make  criminal  matters  which 
are  traditionally  and  properly  the  prov- 
ince of  the  States,  into  issues  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  treaty  does  not  cover  a 
great  number  of  crimes  which,  while  of 
great  concern,  are  still  of  essentially  do- 
mestic concern.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion only  covers  what  is  really  geno- 
cide— ^intentional  and  systematic  ex- 
termination on  such  a  scale  that  it 
surely  is  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  should 
be  as  a  matter  of  law,  a  criiae  of  inter- 
national concern. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
ratify  the  treaty  without  further  delay. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ROTH  BE- 
FORE AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
PUBLIC  ADMnOSTRA-nON 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  recently-delivered  a  most  schol- 
arly address  before  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration. 

His  subject  was  one  in  which  he  has 
more  expertise  than  most  people  in  Gov- 
ernment— "Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance: A  Test  of  Intergovernmental  Ad- 
ministrative Cooperation." 

I  feel  certain  that  Senators  will  re- 
call that  Senator  Roth,  while  still  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  began  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  our  grant-in-aid  system. 
His  study  resulted  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  As- 
sistance programs,  easily  the  most  com- 
prehensive such  catalog  available  today. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  is  expert 
in  this  field,  and  I  thought  Senators 
might  enjoy  reading  his  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Fkdsuu.  DOMEmc  Assistamcb:   A  Test  ov 

IMTEBOOVERNMZNTAI.     ADUimSTRATmt     Oo- 
OPEBATION 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  our  nation,  the 
central  government  has  financed  public  serv- 
ices administered  by  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Included  among  these  early  forms 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  were  land  grants  for 
the  support  of  education  and  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  states  of  the  profits  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  Federal  lands.  This  system 
of  aid  continued  to  grow  slowly  untU  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  when  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  state  and  local  activities 
Increased  more  than  six  tlmes.^ 


By  1959  the  central  government  was  pro- 
viding domestic  assistance  to  non-Federal 
bodies  to  the  tune  of  about  $6.6  billion,  which 
amounted  to  7.27c  of  Federal  outlays  and 
about  12.3  7o  of  combined  state  and  local 
revenues.'  The  decade  of  the  1960's  saw  these 
figures  rise  to  $29.8  billion,  14.1%  and 
17.9%  respectively  in  1971.  Much  of  the  ex- 
pansion took  place  In  education,  manpower, 
health,  and  income  security  programs,  while 
aid  to  commerce  and  transportation  de- 
clined.* It  was  these  years  of  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety which  made  clear  to  us  the  disadvan- 
tages of  attempting  to  maintain  state  and 
local  vitality  through  large  numbers  of 
functional  aids  with  strings  attached. 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  which  I  will 
expand  upon  shortly,  the  domestic  grant  sys- 
tem has  been  an  attempt  to  continue  to  ad- 
minister certain  public  functions  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  even  when  It  Is  Judged  that 
Federal  funds  must  be  used  to  pay  for  them. 
Almost  all  domestic  aids  have  conditions 
attached  to  them  which  must  be  met  by 
recipients.  In  1970  approximately  half  of  the 
grants  were  In  the  form  of  project  grants — 
given  to  applicants  at  the  discretion  of  the 
granting  agency  for  specific  program  needs.* 
Assistance  distributed  automatically  by 
formula  to  categories  of  recipients  accounts 
for  most  of  the  remaining  grants.  Differing 
degrees  of  state  matching  are  required  by  the 
various  project  and  formula  programs. 

If  one  knows  anything  about  American 
Congressional  politics.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  by  1972  we  have  a  grant  system 
consisting  of  over  1000  somewhat  narrowly 
defined  categorical  grants-in-aid.  Equity,  the 
provision  of  national  standards  of  service,  and 
adjuistment  of  benefit  or  cost  splllouts  at 
splllins  among  Jurisdictions,  have  all  been 
arguments  used  to  Justify  the  erection  of  new 
grant  programs.  Every  constituency  has 
sought  to  guarantee  that  money  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  Its  very  specific  purposes.  Further, 
national  legislators  have  sought  to  provide 
protection  against  misuse  of  Federal  funds 
through  extensive  regulation.  It  has  also  been 
the  (pinion  of  many  that  narrow  functional 
grants  are  the  best  device  for  zeroing  na- 
tional resources  In  on  problems  of  national 
concern. 

While  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  conducted  a  study  of  the  grants 
system,  which  culminated  In  the  printing  of 
the  first  comprehensive  catalog  of  Federal 
domestic  asBistanoe  programs.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  and  e]q>ertence  since.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  our  Federal  grant  system  suffers 
from  the  following  weaknesses: 

1.  It  presents  a  maze  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  so  many  agencies  as  to  pose  a  ma- 
jor Informational  problem  to  grant  appli- 
cants. A  realistic  picture  of  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  difficulties  faced  by  applicants 
for  Federal  grants  arises  from  a  realization 
of  the  number  of  programs  operating  In  any 
functional  area.  This  picture  is  further  com- 
plicated when  the  multiple  uses  to  which 
programs  can  be  put  are  taken  Into  account. 
For  example,  there  are  housing,  research,  and 
manpower  training  programs  which  can  be 
of  benefit  to  educators  and  educational  Insti- 
tutions. Sorting  out  the  multiple  uses  of 
programs  Is  an  activity  requiring  the  most 
sophisticated  grantsmansblp.  When  multiple 
uses  are  accounted  for,  a  study  conducted  by 
my  staff  found  that  there  are  something  like 
172  grants  in  the  housing  area,  handled  by  16 
agencies  and  32  subagendes,  bureaus  or  of- 
fices within  larger  units.  In  the  education 
area  there  are  approximately  440  programs 
under  the  direction  of  81  major  agencies  and 
63  bureaus. 


'Inderjlt  Badhwar,  Federal  Times,  March 
15,  1073,  p.  4. 


*XT.8.  Budget,  Special  Analyaea.   1973,  p. 
248. 
•hrtd..  p.  240. 
«/bid.,  p.  249. 
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2.  Application  procedures  are  complicated 
and  lengthy,  which  Is  wasteful  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  funds  and  manpower. 

3.  There  are  too  many  narrowly-defined 
programs  which  duplicate  and  overlap  each 
other,  leading  to  poor  coordination. 

4.  Wealthy  states,  communities,  or  col- 
leges can  niore  easily  afford  the  professional 
stalTs  needed  to  search  out  programs  than  can 
smaller,  poorer  grant  applicants. 

5.  There  Is  limited  coordination,  OTersight, 
and  evaluation  of  a  grant  system  admin- 
istered by  many  agencies.  We  need  to  pay 
more  attention  to  whether  our  programs  axe 
reaching  their  intended  goals. 

6.  Federal  aid  may  have  an  excessive  Im- 
pact on  the  state-local  allocation  of  finan- 
cial resources. 

7.  Administration  of  grants  can  become  so 
Inflexible  and  complicated  that  programs 
become  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
recipients. 

8.  Political  influence,  unequal  access  to 
program  information,  and  the  flrst-come- 
flrst-served  allocation  of  project  grants  leads 
to  overall  distributions  of  domestic  aid 
which  may  not  best  meet  our  program  goals. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  President  Nlzon 
and  bis  administration  have  sought  to  deal 
with  the  deficiencies  of  our  system  of  do- 
mestic categorical  grants-in-aid.  I  support 
the  broad  intentions  of  the  administration's 
four  executive  reorganization  bills.  Its  special 
revenue  sharing  proposals,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  OMB's  Federal  Assistance  Review  and 
those  of  agency  task  forces.  Constructive  di- 
rections in  which  the  OMB  has  been  moving 
Include:  the  decentralization  of  grant  ad- 
ministration; the  establishment  of  common 
regional  boxmdarles  for  agencies  offering 
grants;  the  development  of  Regional  Coun- 
cils for  the  coordination  of  application  pro- 
cedures; Improvement  of  program  informa- 
tion; pilot  projects  in  Joint  fuindlng;  and 
the  pending  Integrated  Grant  Administra- 
tion F»rogram. 

While  I  heartily  approve  of  the  reforms 
noted  above  as  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  treat  all  the  Ills 
of  the  domestic  assistance  system.  Even  if 
successfully  carried  out,  state  and  local  of- 
ficials and  Federal  administrators  would  still 
face  a  most  complex  array  of  categorical 
grants.  I  have  personally  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  require  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  provide  a  regu- 
larly updated  caUlog  of  program  Informa- 
tion for  grant  users.  I  have  further  thought 
It  worthwhile  to  co-sponsor  bills  which 
would  give  the  Executive  more  authority  to 
consolidate  or  Jointly  fund  narrow  grants- 
in-aid  or  to  make  use  of  the  broad  block 
grant  procedures  Implied  by  special  revenue 
•baring. 

My  honest  feeling  is  that  we  are  really 
never  going  to  ellnalnate  much  red  tape  and 
bureaucracy  until  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments regain  the  capacity  to  finance  their 
own  responsibillttes.  As  long  as  Federal 
money  is  being  spent  by  non-Federal  bodies, 
we  In  Congress  will  seek  to  place  conditions 
on  its  use.  Revenue-sharing  may  be  a  tem- 
porary answer  to  fiscal  crisis  in  the  states, 
counties,  and  cities,  but  It  will  not  return 
fiscal  balance  to  our  Intergovernmental  sys- 
tem. Further,  when  abuses  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  revenue -sharing  funds  are  discovered. 
Congress  will  begin  to  encumber  this  assist- 
ance also. 

Federal  tax  credits  for  state  and  local  in- 
come taxes.  Improved  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination of  revenue  gathering,  a  more  ra- 
tional structure  of  Federal  planning  require- 
ments and  grants,  and  improved  self-evalu- 
ation of  program  effectiveness  are  ways  In 
which  state  and  local  governments  can 
achieve  the  sort  of  financial  and  manage- 
ment capability  to  allow  the  elimination  of 
a  significant  number  of  granta-ln-ald. 


I  would  like  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
talk  describing  a  project  which  my  staff  and 
I  have  been  engaged  in  during  the  past  year. 
Our  interest  in  the  program  evaluation  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  agencies  grew  out  of  my 
desire  to  make  the  system  of  domestic  assist- 
ance a  more  positive  contributor  to  our  Fed- 
eral system.  I  am  currently  making  available 
a  report  which  seeks  to  present  at  least  a 
sketchy  picture  of  program  evaluation  and 
analysis  In  39  Federal  agencies.  This  report 
presents  sununaries  of  response  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire which  we  directed  to  41  Executive 
agencies. 

My  entire  approach  to  program  evaluation 
and  analysis  is  a  conunon  sense  one.  I  intend 
the  term  "evaluation"  to  refer  primarily  to 
a  process  which  measures  the  success  of  on- 
going activities.  Obviously  there  is  an  analyt- 
ical aspect  to  this.  The  expression  "analysis" 
has  a  broader  meaning  to  me — Including  the 
consideration  of  hypothetical  situations  In 
planning  for  the  future.  Decision-making 
based  on  analyses  Is  what  I  am  really  advo- 
cating— be  It  In  Congress  or  the  Executive 
Branch.  To  my  common  sense  way  of  looking 
at  It,  this  would  be  declalon-maklng  follow- 
ing up)on  a  breakdown  of  problems  into  their 
constituent  parts;  an  assembling  of  all  per- 
tinent, available  facts;  and  the  tying  together 
of  causes  and  effects. 

My  Interest  In  making  sure  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress  have  adequate 
evaluation  and  analysis  to  back  up  their  de- 
cision-making is  derived  from  a  desire  to  find 
a  practical  path  to  true  fiscal  responsibility. 
Evaluation  and  analysis  contribute  to  this 
end  by  allowing  us  to  better  determine 
whether  programs  are  accomplishing  their 
intended  goals;  how  these  programs  could  be 
improved;  and  what  new  programs  should  be 
undertaken  in  the  future. 

Adequate  analysis  and  evaluation  would 
also  permit  us  to  compare  the  relative  costs 
and  achievements  of  various  programs  man- 
aged by  one  or  a  number  of  agencies.  Any 
rational  allocation  of  scarce  public  resources 
requires  that  some  sort  of  cost-effectiveness 
or  cost-beneflt  analysis  be  performed. 

The  viae  of  analytical  techniques  is  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  dangerous  distortionb. 
These  Include  over-objectlflcation,  over-sys- 
tematlzatlon,  and  use  for  advocacy  by  pro- 
gram managers  and  political  executives.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  It  Is  especially  dif- 
ficult to  guage  whether  social  programs  are 
successful.  These  programs  necessarily  have 
multiple  goals  which  in  their  ultimate  form 
are  very  hard  to  measure.  Further,  I  think 
we  need  to  gruard  against  the  erection  of 
complicated  formal  structures  of  analysis 
which  have  no  impact  on  decision-makers. 

I  would  now  like  to  summarize  the  findings 
of  our  survey.  Wo  have,  of  course,  been 
limited  by  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  the  agency  responses.  To  as  great  a  degree 
as  possible  we  have  simply  summarized  what 
the  agencies  have  told  us. 

It  seems  to  me  most  essential  that  agencies 
make  serious  efforts  to  define  the  short-  and 
long-term  goals  of  their  programs.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  this  is  difficult  given  the  vagueness 
of  legislative  authorizations  and  the  multi- 
ple. Imprecise,  and  Illusive  ultimate  goals  set 
for  social  programs.  According  to  our  sur- 
vey, the  definition  of  objectlveness  and  gocUs 
Is  not  ft  highly  developed  art  among  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  Independent  agen- 
cies. Immediate  outputs  seem  to  be  more 
frequently  defined,  and  the  large  executive 
departments  have  gone  somewhat  further 
In  this  direction  than  the  usually  smaller 
Independent  agencies. 

Once  goals  and  objectives  are  outlined, 
techniques  must  be  selected  to  determine 
whether  agency  efforts  are  meeting  these 
standards. 

Again  the  major  executive  departments 
measured  program  outputs  more  extensively 


than  the  Independent  agencies.  In  either 
case,  ultimate  program  goals  were  less  fre- 
quently assessed  than  immediate  measures  of 
activity. 

Program  outputs  must  be  related  to  pro- 
gram costs  to  effectively  use  program  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  to  determine  priorities  and 
allocate  scarce  resources.  The  replies  to  our 
questionnaire  Indicated  that  cost  effective- 
ness or  benefit  study  was  not  applied  to  many 
agency  activities.  As  regards  the  use  of  some 
sort  of  formal  Program-Plannlng-Budgeting 
System  by  agencies,  such  use  was  almost  non- 
existent among  Independent  agencies,  while 
four  executive  departments  claimed  to  do  so. 

In  constructing  our  questionnaire  to  the 
agencies,  we  sought  to  obtain  an  Impression 
of  the  distribution  of  evaluative  resources 
between  program  operators  and  agency-wide 
management.  This  distribution  should  make 
use  of  their  superior  knowledge  of  program 
operations  possessed  by  program  people,  while 
making  it  possible  for  top  decisionmakers  to 
refiect  Independently  on  Issues. 

Sheer  numbers  of  analysts  at  the  disposal 
of  a  central  evaluation  unit  do  not  necessar- 
ily make  for  this  sort  of  balanced  evaluation. 
Yet  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  few  execu- 
tive departments  or  independent  agencies, 
in  response  to  our  letter,  described  their 
evaluation  apparatus  as  centralized.  Decen- 
tralization seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Most  departments  and  almost  half  the  agen- 
cies do  note  the  existence  of  a  central  unit 
with  major  evaluatory-analytlcal  responsl- 
blUtles. 

Each  agency,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  must  deter- 
mine the  sort  of  formal  structure  of  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  It  needs.  HEW  told  us  that 
Its  central  evaluation  unit  disposed  of  the 
services  of  six  persons  compared  to  116  at 
the  agency  level;  Agriculture's  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation  was  reported  to  employ 
fifteen  professionals  while  the  ten  larger 
agencies  within  the  department  employed  a 
total  of  28;  and  Conunerce's  Office  of  Budget 
and  Program  Analysis  was  described  as  con- 
taining 20  out  of  a  total  of  147  evaluation 
personnel. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  In  the  future 
take  more  Interest  In  encouraging  state  and 
local  governments'  capacity  to  manage  inter- 
governmental aid  minus  extensive  Federal 
requirements.  Both  executive  departments 
and  Independent  agencies  made  It  clear  that 
almost  no  programs  to  support  Improve- 
ments In  state-local  evaluation  and  analysis 
exist.  Similarly,  almost  no  functional  pro- 
grams permit  the  use  of  money  for  such 
purposes. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  im- 
provement of  evaluative  and  analytical  prac- 
tices could  best  be  achieved  through  the 
budget  process.  If  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  for  that  matter  the  Con- 
gress, were  to  demand  more  analytical  sup- 
port for  agency  budgetary  requests,  I  think 
we  would  see  at  least  an  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  analysis  and  evaluation  In  the 
agencies. 

Our  questionnaire  sought  to  gauge  the 
ftmount  of  guidance  in  developing  adequate 
program  evaluation  which  agencies  were 
receiving  from  OMB  and  Congress'  arm,  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  It  must  be 
realized  that  both  of  these  agencies  are  as- 
signed numerous  other  responsibilities, 
which  are  generally  performed  adequately. 
Also,  It  is  significant  that  GAO  has  consider- 
ably expanded  its  involvement  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  program  accomplishments  In  recent 
years.  However,  the  responses  to  my  survey 
lead  me  to  hope  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  will  take  even  more  Interest  In  the 
practices  used  by  agencies  to  assess  the  im- 
pacts of  their  programs. 
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The  responses  to  our  questionnaire  Indi- 
cated that  a  majority  bf  Federal  agencies 
throughout  the  Federal  establishment  de- 
pended primarily  on  In-house  evaluation  and 
analysis,  rather  than  outside  contracts.  To 
my  mind,  this  Is  as  it  should  be.  The  agen- 
cies also  made  It  clear  that  there  are  few 
Instances,  such  as  HXID's  Model  Cities  sup- 
plemental grants,  where  program  money  Is 
available  for  evaluation. 

Equally  uncommon  Is  the  situation  where 
Congress  or  the  Executive  has  earmarked 
funds  for  this  function,  set  explicit  legisla- 
tive requirements  for  evalxmtion,  or  spedfl- 
cally  Instructed  the  Comptroller  General  to 
assess  the  accomplishments  of  particular 
programs. 

In  summary,  our  system  of  Federal  domes- 
tic assistance  offers  a  formidable  challenge 
to  creative  public  administration.  Its  more 
effective  use  as  a  part  of  our  decentralized 
Federal  system  of  government  will  depend 
upon  Innovations  In  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations, as  well  as  in  management  practices 
within  the  Federal  agencies.  Better  use  of 
cost  and  effectiveness  data  by  these  agencies, 
as  well  as  by  grant  recipients  themselves, 
wovUd  be  an  Important  step  In  this  direction. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRI- 
TIS. METABOLISM,  AND  DIGES- 
TIVE DISEASES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  recent  action  by  Congress  which  re- 
sulted In  the  passage  of  HM.  13591,  desig- 
nating a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases.  Prior 
to  this  legislation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  not  focused  upon  research  of 
the  digestive  diseases,  which  are  a  very 
serious  health  problem  In  the  United 
States. 

While  we  frequently  seem  to  be  most 
concerned  about  the  diseases  which  come 
to  our  attention,  because  of  their  high 
fatality  rates,  such  as  cancer  and  stroke, 
we  should  nevertheless  be  aware  of  the 
enormous  toll  taken  by  the  diseases  of 
the  digestive  tract. 

First,  digestive  disease  is  highly  pre- 
valent in  our  population,  accounting  for 
about  one  out  of  every  six  illnesses.  In  a 
sample  of  1  million  Americans,  a  health 
survey  revealed  that  44  percent  of  the 
men  and  55  percent  of  the  women  had 
complaints  referable  to  the  digestive 
tract.  In  the  same  study,  22  percent  of 
the  men  and  17  percent  of  the  women 
had  incurred  specific  digestive  diseases, 
such  as  peptic  ulcer,  colitis,  or  gall  stones. 
From  a  careful  study  of  a  cross  section  of 
the  U.S.  population,  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  estimates  that 
chronic  digestive  disease  affects  12.8 
million  Americans.  It  is  a  major  cause  or 
contributing  cause  of  hospitalization  in 
5.1  million  persons  each  year — more  than 
are  affected  by  any  other  disease 
category. 

Second,  digestive  disease  is  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  disability  due  to  illness, 
ranking  second  among  all  disesise  cate- 
gories, in  the  U.S.  population.  According 
to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Stud- 
ies, over  2  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  wholly  or  partially  disabled 
by  digestive  diseases.  Each  year,  Ameri- 
cans spend  nearly  300  million  man  days 
away  from  work — and   116  million  in 


bed — ^because  of  acute  and  chronic  diges- 
tive disease. 

Third,  digestive  disuse,  including  gas- 
trointestinal cancer,  is  the  third  most 
important  cause  of  death  from  cancer  in 
the  United  States,  and  quite  possibly 
these  mortality  rates  are  underestimated 
According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  163,000  deaths  in  the 
United  States  each  year  are  attributable 
to  digestive  disease  as  the  primary  cause 
of  death,  and  an  additional  98,000  as  a 
contributing  cause.  Such  estimates,  how- 
ever, fail  to  indicate  the  full  significance 
because  of  the  greater  stress  placed — 
during  the  conclusion  of  a  terminal  ill- 
ness— on  the  circulatory  and  other  sys- 
tems. 

Fourth,  the  economic  and  social  cost 
of  digestive  disease  is  significant:  The 
loss  due  to  disability,  and  the  income  loss 
due  to  premature  death,  is  calculated  at 
$8.1  billion  annually.  Of  all  disease  cate- 
gories, digestive  diseases  ranks  third  in 
causing  economic  loss,  exceeded  only  by 
cardiovascular  disease  and  accidents.  The 
economic  loss  to  the  United  States  due 
to  peptic  ulcer  alone  is  calculated  at  just 
under  $1  billicm  a  year. 

Fifth,  the  greatest  impact  of  digestive 
diseases  is  on  the  health  of  men  in  the 
middle  years  of  life.  This  means  illness 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  bread- 
wiimer,  the  taxpayer,  on  whose  shoul- 
ders the  increasing  burdens  of  the  needs 
of  children  and  the  aged  are  being  placed. 
Such  illness  has  wider  implications  for 
the  well-being  of  the  family  and^of  the 
community  than  can  be  measured  by  the 
indices  used  above. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  reasons  that 
Congress  has  acted  to  focus  the  attention 
and  the  resources  of  our  Nation  on  di- 
gestive diseases.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabo- 
lism, and  Digestive  Diseases  became  a 
reality  when  President  Nixon  signed  it 
into  law  on  May  19,  1972. 


CORPORATE  SOCIAL  RESPONSI- 
BnJTY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Blaine 
Yarringt<»i,  president  of  American  Oil 
Co.,  recently  made  a  speech  in  Chicago 
on  corporate  social  responsibility. 

Mr.  Yarrington  makes  the  point  that 
corporate  social  responsibility  is  not  only 
necessary  in  and  of  itself,  but  that  it  is 
not  even  incompatible  with  profitability. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  points  he 
raises  is  the  need  to  accord  social  goals 
status  along  with  traditional  goals  in  a 
company's  statistical  reports.  If  top 
management  is  serious  about  its  social 
objectives,  it  must  accord  them  the  same 
status  as  other  corporate  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Yarrington 's  most  inter- 
esting speech  on  corporate  social  respon- 
sibility be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Corporate  Sociai.  RxspONsiBiLrrT :  Ritual  ca 

REALrry? 

(By  B.  J.  Yarrington)  • 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  during  your  annual  assembly.  In  my 
business  career  I  have  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  Better  Business  Bureaus  in 
action — not,  thank  Heaven,  as  a  target,  but 
because  of  your  efforts  to  curb  unscrupulous 
competitors  whose  actions  threatened  to 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  entire  Industry. 
Many  of  us  have  often  been  pleased  with 
your  effective  work. 

Despite  increasing  federal  surveUlance  of 
business  practices,  your  role  may  be  more 
Important  today  than  ever  before.  The  very 
fact  that  some  of  our  fundamental  business 
concepts  are  being  challenged  may  act  as  a 
protective  smokescreen  for  firms  that  are 
deliberately  dishonest  or  deceptive.  I  hope 
that  while  these  questions  of  traditional 
business  practices  are  being  resolved,  you  will 
continue  to  penetrate  that  smokescreen  to 
ferret  out  the  genuine  malefactors. 

But  I  was  asked  today  to  respond  to  a 
somewhat  broader  question:  What  can  be 
done  to  make  the  American  corporation  more 
socially  responsive?  It  Is  a  subject  on  which 
there  has  already  been  such  a  flood  of  execu- 
tive rhetoric  that  It  seems  possible  some- 
where, someday,  an  audience  will  finally 
drown  In  the  torrent  of  words.  Let's  hope 
that  this  Is  not  the  day  when  I  become  Noah 
and  you  the  victims  of  the  deluge! 

In  an  effort  to  keep  us  on  dry  land,  I  plan 
to  waste  no  time  In  a  long  Justification  of  the 
need  for  business  to  assume  a  social  role. 
Instead,  I  want  to  concentrate  on  proposing 
some  ways  In  which  business  can  perform 
that  role  more  effectively. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  vrtth  all  that 
has  been  said  by  senior  corporate  manage- 
ment about  social  responslbUlty.  so  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  strategies  for 
getting  the  corporate  organization  to  practice 
what  management  preaches. 

There  are,  of  course,  external  constraints 
on  corporate  social  action.  Witness  the  di- 
lemma of  the  automobile  Industry:  Under 
tremendous  pressure  by  federal  law  to  meet 
stringent  exhaust  emission  standards,  yet 
prevented— elso  by  federal  law— from  engag- 
ing In  any  effective  Intra-lndustry  research 
on  the  problem. 

Oonyjetitlon  Itself  can  also  be  a  restricting 
force,  as  was  pointed  out  recently  by  R  D 
Watts,  counsel  to  the  0.8.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  He  said:  "I  think 
It  Is  unrealistic  and  unfair  to  expect  one 
manufacturer  to  Install . . .  equipment  In  his 
factory  or  .  .  .  improvements  In  bis  product, 
when  they  will  add  nothing  to  the  market 
price  his  product  will  fetch,  imless  all  of 
his  competitors  do  the  same  thing  at  about 
the  same  time." 

Yet,  although  government  regulation  and 
competitive  pressiires  are  valid  constraints, 
corporate  hand-wringing  over  them  becomes 
Increasingly  irrelevant.  In  fact.  It  tends  to 
obscure  the  Internal  corporate  hangups  that 
interfere  more  significantly  with  soclal 
action. 

Let  me  enumerate  what  I  believe  these 
Internal  hangups  are;  what,  In  fact,  my  own 
experience  has  shown  them  to  be. 

First,  most  executives  have  regarded  their 
social  objectives  as  philanthropic  rather  than 
economic — ^mcral  rather  than  practical — and 
peripheral  rather  than  Integral  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  company. 

Second,  most  executives  have  regarded  so- 
cial actions  as  optional,  rather  than  as  e«sen- 
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tlal  to  the  future  of  their  companies  and 
our  economic  system  as  a  whole. 

Third,  most  executives  have  thought  In 
terms  of  how  they  might  Intelligently  q>end 
their  shareholders'  money  on  social  action, 
rather  than  how  they  might  make  money  for 
their  shareholders  through  profitably  re- 
sponsible social  behavior. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  most 
executives — when  dealing  with  social  ac- 
tion— appear  to  forget  all  they  have  ever 
learned  about  how  to  convert  policy  Into 
practice. 

There  Is  one  fatal  difficulty  with  a  cor- 
porate approach  that  perceives  social  action 
as  peripheral,  philanthropic,  and  optional: 
It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  social  respon- 
sibility and  profit  are  Inevitably  Incom- 
patible. 

Viewed  in  the  short  term,  this  may  Indeed 
be  the  case — ^but  no  chief  executive  can  afford 
to  be  that  short-sighted.  If  he  la— if  he  falls 
to  perceive  the  need  to  respond  to  the  chang- 
ing demands  of  society — ^he  Ignores  one  of 
his  basic  obligations  to  his  shareholders, 
which  Is  to  Insure  the  continuity  of  the 
corporation. 

More  to  the  point  Is  the  fact  that  If  man- 
agement views  social  needs  as  opportunities, 
rather  than  problems,  and  applies  the  same 
creativity  to  determining  how  It  might  profit- 
ably satisfy  those  needs.  It  will  find  an  eager, 
unsatisfied,  and  profitable  market  for  social 
responsibility. 

General  Electric,  Xerox,  and  others  have 
proved  this  by  making  a  profit  from  the  im- 
provement of  public-school  education — Rohr 
Corporation  from  providing  modem  mass 
transit — and  American  OU  from  producing 
lead -free  fuels  to  help  curb  auto  emissions. 

Safeway  Stores  yielded — somewhat  reluc- 
tantly at  first — to  consumer  demand  for  unit 
pricing,  only  to  discover  that  their  computer- 
printed  price  tags  actually  contribute  to  cor- 
porate profit.  These  corporations  are  converts 
to  the  philosophy  that  social  needs  are  busi- 
ness opportimltles,  not  unwelcome  chores. 

But  the  main  point  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  today  relates  to  the  Internal  struc- 
tiwe  of  the  company  Itself.  Why  have  chief 
executives — however  sincerely  concerned — 
failed  to  enlist  the  support  of  their  organiza- 
tions to  achieve  social  goals? 

Five  years  ago  this  summer,  my  predecessor 
as  president  of  American  Oil — Bill  Moore — 
identified  the  bottleneck  that  has  long  In- 
hibited the  translation  of  good  Intentions 
Into  action  by  a  business  organization.  Ha 
said: 

"Those  levels  of  company  management  that 
hold  the  responsibility  for  actually  managing 
the  work  have  not  really  become  involved  in 
the  search  for  solutions  to  social  Ills.  What 
we  need  Is  a  climate  In  which  more  people 
in  middle  management  consider  It  a  part  of 
their  normal  responsibilities  to  study  the 
ways  m  which  their  particular  skills  and 
talents  can  be  used  to  attack  the  many  ele- 
ments of  the  problem " 

Bill  Moore  had  his  finger  on  the  need — 
but  we  had  to  apply  social  band-alda  for  a 
few  years  while  we  developed  a  more  realistic 
perception  of  our  proper  social  role,  and  an 
understanding  of  what  must  be  done  to  carry 
it  out. 

We  are  pragmatic — even  hard-nose — 
about  our  objectives  and  about  the  methods 
of  achieving  them.  I  do  not  think  any  com- 
pany's proper  social  role  Is  to  try  to  become 
a  sort  of  corporate  HUD  or  HETW,  any  more 
than  Ford  Motor  Company  should  try  to  be- 
come a  second  Ford  Foundation.  I  don't 
think  we  should  undertake  a  unilateral  exer- 
cise to  try  to  rejuvenate  an  urban  ghetto; 
municipal  administration  Just  Isnt  our  bag. 
I  don't  even  think  we  shotild  try  to  deter- 
mine what  standards  of  air  and  water  qual- 
ity should  be  established  in  this  country; 
this  is  a  matter  of  social  policy  In  which  the 


cost-benefit  ratio  should  be  eatabUahed  by 
government — representing  the  people  at 
large — and  not  by  us. 

I  do  see  our  social  role  as  Including  these 
things : 

Hiring  minorities  on  equal  terms  with 
whites  and  building  them  into  the  organiza- 
tion at  all  levels. 

Purchasing  from  all  types  of  suppliers.  In- 
cluding minorities,  and  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  minority  suppliers  to  en- 
hance the  economic  stability  of  minority 
communities. 

Designing  and  building  facilities  and 
products  that  contribute  to  the  environ- 
ment, rather  than  detract  from  It. 

Advertising  oiu*  products  honestly,  In  ways 
that  are  calculated  to  enlighten  rather  than 
mislead. 

Providing  the  services  we  promise  the 
customer,  even  if  it  means  temporarily 
reducing  our  margins  in  order  to  back  up 
our  claims. 

Expanding  the  data  base  for  the  cor- 
porate decision-making  process  to  include 
measurement  of  the  Impact  of  those  deci- 
sions on  the  physical  and  socl(dogical  en- 
vironment. 

And  accepting  our  responsibility  as  in- 
dividual corporate  executives  to  exercise 
leadership  to  stimulate  needed  changes  In 
public  policy — not,  mind  you,  to  determine 
public  policy,  but  to  Insist  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  forming  public  policy  do  their 
jobe. 

This,  to  my  mind  is  a  realistic  view  of 
corporate  social  action.  To  make  It  effective, 
we  must  have  an  equally  realistic  approach 
to  the  process  of  carrying  it  out — baaed 
on  three  fundamental  assumptions: 

First  is  recognition  that  management  com- 
municates more  by  deeds  than  words.  Many 
policies  are  stated,  but  they  achieve  credi- 
bility in  the  organisation  only  when  they 
are  enforced.  IIiub,  if  social  policy  la  to  be 
believed  and  Implemented,  It  must  be  en- 
forced— as  are  traditional  objectives — with 
specific  goals,  timetables,  accountability, 
performance  measurement,  penalties,  or  re- 
wards. 

Second,  social  goals  must  be  accorded 
status  along  with  traditional  goals  in  the 
statistical  reports  that  are  the  bible  of  every 
corporation — the  periodic  reports  that  tell 
managers  how  well  the  company  Is  doing  and 
how  they  are  doing  vis-a-vls  each  other. 
Social  goals,  therefore,  must  be  quantified  to 
the  maxlmxmi  extent  possible,  because,  as 
someone  has  said,  corporate  people  don't 
speak  English — they  speak  arithmetic — and 
that  Is  the  language  of  most  significant  cor- 
porate reports. 

Third,  ways  must  be  foimd  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  long-term  profit  perspec- 
tive of  senior  management  and  the  short- 
range  view  of  those  in  the  line  organlaatlon. 
Let  me  clarify  that. 

The  senior  executive  Justifies  social  policies 
on  the  basis  of  the  need  to  preserve  an 
environment  in  which  profit  continues  to 
be  possible.  Prudent  management  demands 
that  he  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  short- 
term  earnings  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
profit  position  of  his  company  a  few  years 
down  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  middle  manager  Is 
geared  to  short-term  objectives.  By  tradi- 
tion and  practice  he  is  oriented  to  annual 
budgets  and  goals  of  sales  volume  and  profit. 

To  put  It  another  way  the  president  of 
the  company  may  live  by  the  10-yecu-  plan, 
but  the  district  manager  lives  by  sales  quotas 
and  his  annual  budget.  If  be  falls  to  meet 
the  quotas,  or  exceeds  the  budget,  he  Is 
in  trouble — and  he  knows  it. 

This  difference  in  perspective  creates  a 
crucial  conflict  where  the  Implementation 
of  social  policies  Is  concerned.  These  policies 
are  rardy  refiected  in  the  sales  and  produc- 


tion goals  or  the  budget  limits  assigned  to 
the  line  organization.  Instead,  they  are  en- 
capsulated in  formal  written  documenta— 
devoid  of  reassuring  arithmetic — that  make 
the  rounds  of  in-and-out  oaskets  and  are 
finally  burled  in  a  musty  file  drawer. 

Any  reasonably  astute  observer  of  the  cor- 
porate scene  can  watch  this  process  In  ac- 
tion: Management  says  It  will  train  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  for  instance,  or  buy 
more  goods  from  minority  suppliers.  It  may 
even  express  a  wllllngnees  to  accept  some 
reasonable  cost  penalties  in  order  to  do  so. 

But  what  happens  if  a  middle  manager 
takes  the  chief  at  his  word,  implements  the 
policy,  and  then  misses  his  production  quota 
or  exceeds  his  budget?  Is  he  commended  for 
Implementing  the  social  policy?  Not  likely. 
He  Is  more  apt  to  be  chewed  out  for  missing 
the  quota. 

It  doesn't  take  two  rides  on  that  merry-go- 
round  for  most  men  to  get  the  message. 

Clearly,  If  top  management  is  serioiu  about 
Its  social  objectives,  and  not  merely  giving 
them  Up-servlce,  It  must  accord  them  the 
same  status  as  other  corporate  objectlvea. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  process  of  set- 
ting firm  goals  and  timetables  against  which 
performance  can  be  measured,  budgeting  the 
attendant  costs  if  any  are  anticipated,  and 
then  demanding  accountability  for  meeting 
the  objectives,  measuring  performance,  and 
delivering  appropriate  penalties  and  rewards. 

To  stun  up  In  a  few  words:  The  business  or- 
ganization— the  system  Itself — need  not  be 
an  obstacle  to  attaining  socially-oriented 
goals.  It  can  be  the  means  by  which  they 
are  accomplished. 

One  final  observation  on  the  coats  of  social 
action.  Earlier  I  suggested  that  senior  man- 
agement's inclination  has  been  to  treat  such 
costs  as  philanthropic  expense.  I  submit  now 
that  we  should  begin  to  regard  them  as  social 
investments. 

I  believe  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  a 
prudent  management.  In  this  post-Industrial 
age,  must  be  as  willing  to  make  social  invest- 
ments in  behalf  of  our  shareholders  as  we  are 
to  make  capital  Investments — In  both  cases 
with  the  objective  of  Insuring  future  growth, 
profit,  and  perhaps  even  the  potential  for 
survival. 

To  cite  an  example,  paper  manufacturers 
routinely  invest  cvurent  earnings  In  reforest- 
ation projects — a  socially  responsible  act. 
As  a  consequence,  the  earnings  distributed 
to  shareholders  are  reduced.  But  the  action  is 
an  economic  necessity  as  well  as  a  social  re- 
sponsibility, because  it  guarantees  that  a 
supply  of  raw  materials  will  be  available 
to  the  company  so  that  It  can  continue  to 
operate  many  years  down  the  road. 

It  need  be  no  different  with  other  kinds  of 
social  Investments. 

Our  company,  as  another  example,  derives 
much  of  Its  profit  from  the  sale  of  gasoline 
to  customers  who  live  in  declining  central 
cities  all  across  America.  Just  as  the  paper 
industry  stood  Idly  by  tat  many  years  while 
the  nation's  forest  resources  were  depleted, 
other  industries — Including  my  own — have 
stood  by  and  watched  the  depletion  of  human 
resources  In  these  central  cities. 

Prudent  management  demands  that  we 
help  restore  thess  htmian  resources,  for  we 
need  solvent  customers  In  the  Inner  city  as 
desperately  as  a  paper  mill  needs  trees. 

I  think  I  can  almost  hear  acxne  under-the- 
breath  muttering  out  there:  "All  this  talk 
of  social  Investment  is  fine.  But  111  bet  he's 
not  going  back  to  American  Oil  and  depress 
his  short-term  earnings  by  one  dime  for  any 
such  ethereal,  long-term  goals." 

You're  absolutely  right. 

But  I  am  going  back  to  invest  that  dime — 
and  a  lot  of  other  dimes — ^in  a  way  that  car- 
ries out  my  social  responsibility  to  the  com- 
pany's shareholders. 

Furthermore,  I'm  going  to  get  that  dims 
b«u:k.    An    iimovatlve    management,    under 
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pressure  to  achieve,  will  see  to  that — and  the 
result  VTlll  be  a  combination  of  greater  social 
action  and  greater  productivity.  With  that 
will  come  profit — more  profit  than  I  would 
have  had  if  I  abdicated  all  responsibility  to 
society  and  hid  my  head  in  the  sand. 

Somewhere  down  the  road,  corporations 
that  Ignore  this  need  for  the  parallel  devel- 
opment of  social  and  traditional  Investments 
will  feel  the  wrath  of  society — expressed,  I'm 
sure,  through  the  agencies  of  government. 

I  don't  want  to  be  among  them,  hat-in- 
hand  in  Washington,  pleading  "You  can't  do 
this  to  me." 

And  I  know  I  need  not  be.  American  OU — 
and  American  business  as  a  whole — can  re- 
spond to  legitimate  public  expectations  if 
we  take  a  pragmatic  approach  to  getting  it 
done.  The  task  isn't  nearly  as  awesome  as 
some  would  make  it  appear  to  be. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  story  about  the 
traveling  salenman  who  was  solicited  to  buy 
a  correspondence  course  on  the  art  of  selling. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  replied.  "I  don't  need  It. 
I  aint  even  doing  all  the  things  I  know  how 
to  do  nowl" 

That's  where  business  Is  today,  In  terms  of 
social  responsibility.  We  alnt  even  doing  the 
things  we  know  how  to  do  now. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TUNNEY 
BEFORE  UNITED  JEWISH  AP- 
PEAL, SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day night,  I  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  campaign  opening  dinner  for 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

That  opportunity  enabled  me  to  set 
forth  my  views  on  the  successful  sum- 
mit meetings  that  the  President  had  Just 
concluded  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  my  re- 
marks, commending  the  President  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  summit,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AooRxss  BT  Senator  John  V.  Tuitnst 

I  am  flattered  that  you  have  asked  me  to 
speak  with  you  this  evening  and  am  delight- 
ed to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  a  partici- 
pant in  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

I  considered  talking  about  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  subjects:  the  legislative  attempts 
to  force  an  end  to  the  tragedy  In  Indochina; 
the  Increasing  credibility  gap  which  plagues 
our  government  even  more  directly  since 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Klelndlenst  has  been 
considered;  my  recent  trip  to  the  Middle 
East,  during  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  attitudes  of  leaders  both  In  Egypt 
and  In  Israel;  or  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  and  that  must  be  renewed  to  solve  the 
urgent  problems  of  our  urban  communities, 
In  housing,  education,  transportation,  and 
In  the  general  quality  of  life. 

But  I  decided  that  It  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate this  evening  to  speak  with  you 
about  the  events  of  the  past  week  which  I 
believe  are  moet  likely  to  be  remembered  as 
historic;  events  which  might  signal  a  break- 
through In  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  disagreed  strongly  with  President 
Mlzon  on  a  number  of  the  policies  he  has 
pursusd  during  his  term  of  office.  I  am  In 
■harp  disagreement  with  him  in  the  most 
Important  policy  of  his  administration:  bis 
so-called  "plan"  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
I  have  criticized  the  bombing.  I  have  con- 
demned the  escalation  and  the  continued 


slaughter.  I  have  sought  to  end  the  war  more 
quickly  and  more  convincingly. 

But  I  must  applaud  the  President  upon 
the  accomplishments  of  the  summit.  He 
brought  home  agreements  in  a  wide  variety 
of  important  areas.  He  demonstrated  that 
America's  national  Interests  require  Inter- 
national accommodation  and  that  national 
security  is  better  served  if  it  is  premised 
upon  some  conception  of  world  order.  He 
concluded  agreements  which  proved  that 
American  interests  need  not  be  compro- 
mised In  the  course  of  obtaining  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union — that,  regardless  of 
ideological  disputes  and  national  competi- 
tion, peace  and  economic  development  serve 
the  interests  of  bot^.  powers. 

It  should  be  evident  that  it  was  In  the 
Interests  of  the  leaders  of  both  sides  to 
underscore  tb<^  importance  of  the  agreements 
reached  in  Mo.scow  and  to  orchestrate  the 
announcement  of  the  agreements  in  such  a 
way  that  their  features  would  be  highlighted 
and  their  content  would  be  given  the  maxi- 
mvmi  of  attention. 

Therefore,  It  Is  Important  to  scrutinise 
the  subsl:ance  of  the  agreements  themselves — 
to  evaluate  carefully  the  content  of  the 
declarations.  Some  <rf  the  results  are  more 
impressive  than  others;  some  are  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  these 
agreements  are  the  product  of  long  and 
painstaking  negotiation;  that  none  of  the 
key  points  was  arrived  at  easily  or  sponta- 
neously at  the  siimmlt. 

My  conclusion  Is  that,  regardless  of  the 
fanfare  surrounding  the  agreements  and 
their  formal  acceptance,  an  analysis  of  the 
substance  of  the  agreements  reveals  an  im- 
pressive record  of  accomplishments. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  summit  can 
be  divided  roughly  into  five  major  areas: 

First,  trade. 

Second,  defense  and  arms  oontrcd. 

Third,  multilateral  relations,  or  agreements 
which  require  the  cooperation  of  nations 
other  than  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Fourth,  Soviet-American  cooperation  in 
other  areas  of  mutual  concern. 

Fifth,  the  so-called  "Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples" set  forth  as  areas  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers. 

Let  me  evaluate  briefly  the  agreements  In 
each  of  these  areas:  First,  In  trade.  The 
Washington  Post  summed  It  up  well:  "In 
light  of  the  expectations  which  surrounded 
the  trade  discussions,  the  result  here  must 
be  termed  a  dis(^>polntlng  one.  On  the  issue 
of  trade,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  seem  to  have  done  nothing  more  than 
establish  a  commission,  as  the  Russians  put 
it,  'to  promote  the  development  of  mutually 
advantageous  relations  in  trade.'  None  of 
the  known  troublesome  Issues  was  resolved: 
not  the  Soviet  lend-lease  debt,  not  American 
credits,  not  terms  of  American  investment 
In  Soviet  projects,  not  the  matter  of  giving 
Soviet  goods  fair  access  to  the  American 
market,  not  procedures  fw  doing  business, 
not  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes.  No  big 
new  trading  deals  were  announced  or  even 
targeted.  Mor  does  the  proposed  new  commis- 
sion appear  to  envisage,  on  the  American 
side,  the  kind  of  official  agency  which  many 
qiedaUsts  believe  to  be  necessary  to  let  Amer- 
ican traders  and  investors  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  Soviet  state  trading  system. 
Overall,  one  must  gain  the  impression  that 
a  major  part  of  that  'structure  of  peace' 
which  Mr.  Nixon  hoped  to  buUd  at  the  sum- 
mit— the  economic  part — was  not  in  fact  put 
In  place." 

Moving  from  the  first  Issue,  trade,  to  the 
second  Issue,  defense  and  arms  control,  we 
move  from  the  most  dls^polntlng  of  the 
results  to  the  most  encouraging. 

The  arms  control  agresments  which  were 
negotiated  painstakingly  and  tediously  dur- 


ing three  years  of  strategic  arms  limitations 
talks,  are  historic,  unprecedented,  and  might 
prove  to  be  vitally  Important  to  the  security 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

The  arms  control  agreements  limit  the 
numbers  of  Antl-BaUUtlo  Missiles  (or 
ABMs);  Inter-Continental  Ballistic  Missiles 
(known  as  ICBMs)  and  submarines.  The 
agreement  Is  divided  Into  two  parts:  a  treaty, 
which  will  require  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  which  Umlta  each  side 
to  two  ABM  sites,  one  site  to  protect  the 
capital  city  and  the  other  to  protect  an  ICBM 
field.  Slgiilflcantly,  In  each  of  these  ABM 
locations,  no  side  can  deploy  more  than  one 
hundred  Interceptors.  The  essence  of  that 
treaty  Is  that  It  recognizes  the  mutual  v\U- 
nerablllty  of  either  side  and  commits  both 
parties  to  maintain  that  vulnerability.  For 
If  either  side  can  fire  one  hundred  and  one 
missiles  at  a  site  which  Is  protected  with  an 
ABM  system  which  contains  one  hundred 
Interceptors,  and  even  mnnming  perfect  ac- 
curacy, the  target,  especially  If  It  Is  a  city, 
will  remain  vulnerable. 

And,  to  underscore  the  ease  with  which 
either  side  can  accomplish  that  offensive  ca- 
pacity—and the  futility  of  attempting  to 
defend  against  It — it  suffices  simply  to  men- 
tion that  each  Poseidon  submarine  contains 
sixteen  missiles  and  that  each  missile  fields 
ten  different  wuheads,  all  targeted  Inde- 
pendently. So,  on  a  single  Poseidon  subma- 
rine, wa  have  one  hundred  and  sixty  Inde- 
pendently targeted  missiles,  enough  to  de- 
stroy many  times  over  any  Soviet  city,  wheth- 
er the  city  Is  Moscow,  ringed  with  a  pro- 
tective ABM  coating,  or  my  other  city,  which 
will  have  no  ABM  Interceptor  missiles  avail- 
able for  its  defense.  The  continued  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  ABM  systems 
would  have  necessitated  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  offensive  weapons  In  order  to 
maintain  the  mutual  vulnerability  of  the  two 
powers. 

And,  It  should  be  remembered.  It  Is  that 
mutual  vulnerability  which  Is  theoretical 
underpinning  of  the  policy  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence. For,  so  long  as  each  side  can  de- 
liver imacceptable  punishment  to  the  other, 
it  will  be  blatantly  contrary  to  the  Interests 
of  either  power  to  provoke  or  Initiate  a 
nuclear  exchange. 

So  much  for  the  ABM  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  other  agreements  are  also  vitally 
Important.  They  are  In  the  form  of  so-called 
"executive  agreements"  and,  technically,  do 
not  need  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Their 
duration  Is  five  years  and,  accordtogly,  wUl 
have  to  be  renegotiated  In  1977  If  they  are 
to  be  renewed. 

They  relate  to  ICBMs  and  to  submarines. 
The  ICBM  agreement  freezes  ths  number  of 
ICBMs  available  to  each  power  at  the  cur- 
rently existing  numbers.  It  permits  the  So- 
viet Union  to  nminUin  1618  ICBMs  and  the 
United  States  to  maintain  1054.  Although  the 
numbers  ostensibly  favor  the  Soviet  Union, 
two  points  must  be  remembered:  First,  the 
relevant  standard  la  not  number  of  missiles. 
That  type  of  numbers  game  U  unproductive 
and  Irrelevant.  What  counts  la  our  ability 
to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  and,  thereby, 
to  deliver  unacceptable  destruction  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Only  in  that  way  will  a  deter- 
rent posture  be  credible.  Using  that  criterion. 
It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  each  side 
currently  has  much  more  destructive  ca- 
pacity than  Is  necessary  to  sustain  either 
a  credible  deterrent  posture  or  to  deliver 
a  destructive  nuclear  exchange.  Either  side 
cotUd  easily  scuttle  a  number  of  Its  mi— j;^ 
and  stUl  retain  that  abUlty.  Second,  even 
If  one  does  want  to  engage  In  the  game  of 
counting  weapons,  the  proper  measure  of 
a  nation's  destructive  capacity  Is  not  the 
niunber  of  missiles,  but  the  number  of  In- 
dependently   targeted    warheads.    And    the 
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United  States  has  considerably  more  Inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads  than  does  the 
Soviet  Union,  due  to  our  ability  to  produce 
what  Is  called  MIRVs,  or  multiple  Individually 
guided  re-entry  vehicles.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  no  such  technical  capacity  at  this  time. 
Although  the  Soviets  can  put  several  war- 
heads on  the  same  missile,  they  cannot 
target  those  warheads  Independently. 

Accordingly,  It  would  not  Jeopardize  the 
security  ot  either  country  to  cutback  on  the 
enormous  number  of  missiles  and  warheads 
that  each  have  develc^>ed  and  deployed.  But, 
when  neither  side  is  committed  to  a  policy 
of  cutbacks,  each  side  sees  an  incentive  to 
continue  to  build.  A  policy  of  freeze  might 
enable  both  parties  to  understand  that  fur- 
ther production  and  deployment  Is 
unnecessary. 

The  second  part  (rf  the  so-called  "execu- 
tive agreement"  pertains  to  submarines.  This 
Is  considerably  more  technical,  and.  In  an 
effort  to  keep  you  awake,  I  will  not  go  Into 
It  in  great  detail.  It  operates  on  a  similar 
philosophy  as  the  ICBM  ag^ement,  but  It 
allows  the  Soviets  to  build  some  eighteen 
more  submarines  than  the  United  States. 
Without  the  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  probably  continue  to  build  the  eight 
new  submarines  that  it  has  been  building 
annually  while  the  United  States  has  no 
plans  to  develop  a  new  submarine,  even  if 
the  requested  ULMS  submarine  is  approvti, 
for  at  least  five  years. 

Freezing  the  quantity  of  ABMs.  ICBMs  and 
submsirlnes  does  not  provide  insurance 
against  war  between  the  supeipowers.  But  It 
does  recognize  explicitly  the  strategic  folly 
of  such  a  ventxire  and  it  does  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  credible  deterrent  posture. 
It  is  premised  upon  a  policy  of  parity  In 
strategic  nuclear  arms,  upon  the  view  that 
through  parity  the  peace  will  be  preserved. 
It  does  not  signal  an  actual  cutback  in  nu- 
clear arms,  but  It  is  an  Important  first  step 
m  limiting  the  spiralling  and  unproductive 
arms  race  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moving  from  the  successful  arms  control 
agreement  to  the  area  of  multilateral  rela- 
tions involving  third  parties,  we  move  back 
to  an  area  which  was  less  productive.  The 
summit  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  two 
sides  have  an  easier  time  agreeing  on  bilateral 
matters  than  on  International  concerns 
which  directly  involve  third  parties.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  two  most  important  and 
delicate  areas,  the  Middle  ESast  and  Indo- 
china, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  disagree.  Both  sides  stressed  their 
support  of  Security  Council  Resolution  242 
as  the  basis  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Mid-East  disputes  and  the  two  sides 
set  forth.  In  pcdlte  but  dear  language,  dra- 
matically divergent  views  of  the  continued 
crisis  In  Indochina.  The  two  countries  agreed 
that  a  multilateral  conference  should  be  con- 
vened on  matters  Involving  European 
security.  That  was  the  most  significant  re- 
sult In  the  multilateral  area.  It  could  Initiate 
an  lm.portant  new  element  in  the  process  d 
defense  In  Europe. 

None  of  those  results  oome  as  much  of  a 
surprise.  Although  there  was  talk  of  some 
progress  in  these  areas,  there  was  no  real 
expectation  that  either  power  could  exert  suf- 
ficient leverage  on  the  smaller  powers — who 
once  were  labelled  "cUents"  but  who  have 
developed  an  ever-Increasing  degree  of  In- 
dependence— ^to  force  an  accommodation. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Israel  at  the  summit,  and  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  superpowers  might  at- 
tempt to  Impose  an  unacceptable  security 
agreement  upon  her.  I  believe  that  such  an 
•ffOTt  would  have  been  imwlse  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  President  did  not 
attempt  It. 


So,  we  have  a  disappointing  International 
result,  but,  in  light  of  the  low  level  of  ex- 
pectations in  this  area,  the  ledger  on  this 
subject  can  reflect  a  neutral  result. 

Let  us,  then,  move  to  the  fourth  general 
area:  that  of  Soviet-American  cooperation 
In  other  areas  of  concern.  Here,  a  variety  of 
accords  were  reached  and  several  noteworthy 
agreements  were  signed.  I  shall  note  them 
briefly:  First,  the  two  sides  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  toward  reaching  an  agree-' 
ment  on  maritime  and  related  matters;  they 
agreed  on  ways  to  prevent  incidents  at  sea 
and  In  the  air  between  vessels  and  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Second,  they  agreed  to  cooperate  In  science 
and  technology  and  to  create  a  Joint  com- 
mission toward  such  cooperation.  Third,  ihey 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  space  and  have 
planned,  as  a  dramatic  indication  of  that  co- 
operation, a  Joint  manned  spaceflight  which 
Is  scheduled  to  occur  In  1975.  Fourth,  the  two 
countries  agreed  to  share  their  knowledge 
in  fighting  disease,  improving  health,  and 
resisting  the  specific  enemies  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  environmental  health  hazards. 
Fifth,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  Initiate  a  program  of  cooperation  in 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  man's 
environment  and  to  engage  in  consultations 
In  the  near  future  on  specific  cooperative 
projects  In  this  area.  Sixth,  and  flnally,  the 
two  countries  agreed  to  continue  already  ex- 
isting exchanges  In  the  fields  of  science, 
technology,  education  and  culture. 

When  you  consider  the  distance  from 
which  these  two  powers  began  to  deal  with 
each  other,  the  combined  Impact  of  these  six 
broad  areas  is  enormous.  It  Is  true  that  some 
of  these  agreements  appear  cursory  and 
others  appear  easy  to  accomplish — at  least 
among  neighbors,  friends,  or  countries  which 
respect  and  trust  each  other.  But  In  light  of 
recent  Soviet-American  history,  the  combi- 
nation of  these  six  agreements  at  once  Is  In 
itself  historic. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  the  fifth  area,  the 
Declaration  of  Principles,  set  forth  as  tireas 
of  agreement  of  the  superpowers. 

This  "Declaration"  consists  of  twelve  very 
broad  guidelines,  which  the  New  York  Tijnes 
has  labelled  "RvUes  for  Coexistence."  They 
are  not  q>eclflc.  They  are  not  detailed.  They 
are  not  comprehensive. 

But  they  are  broad  parameters  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  enable  competitors, 
even  potential  military  competitors,  to  set 
forth  several  general  and  helpful  rules  of  the 
game.  It  Is  almost  as  if  two  teams  were 
delineating  ground  rules  before  a  strenuous 
athletic  event.  Here  are  two  combatants 
agreeing  upon  general  principles,  including 
things  as  important  as  the  avoidance  of 
nuclear  conflict.  That  Declaration  of  Princi- 
ple, the  first  of  the  twelve,  states  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "will 
proceed  from  the  common  determination 
that  In  the  nuclear  age  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  conducting  their  mutual  relations 
on  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence." 

That  first  "principle"  U  certainly  the  most 
Important,  but  the  others  also  affirm  an  abid- 
ing mutual  conviction  that  It  Is  better, 
healthier,  and  smarter  to  play  by  certain 
niles,  to  work  toward  common  objectives,  to 
support  and  preserve  the  peace,  than  It  Is  to 
continue  to  deal  with  each  other  with  un- 
bridled hostility  and  intemperate  cynicism. 
Thait  is  not  to  say  that  the  two  sides  sud- 
denly tnist  each  other  and  accept  the  other's 
terms  and  conditions  of  government.  It  is  to 
say  that  they  are  willing  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  minimize  conflict  where  possible  and 
to  recognize  that  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  is  an  essential,  shared  Ingredient. 

So,  If  we  evaluate  the  ledgers  of  these  five 
areas,  we  find  a  mixed  result.  We  find  a 
"min\is"  on  trade;   a  slgnlflcant  "plus"  on 


arms  control;  a  "neutral"  on  the  multilateral 
Issues;  a  "plus"  on  the  more  general  areas  of 
bilateral  cooperation;  and  another  "plus"  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  "Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples." 

The  sum  total  of  these  agreements  con- 
stitutes a  major  accomplishment.  It  improves 
the  atmosphere  between  the  two  countries. 
It  makes  their  relations  easier  and  more 
cordial.  It  broadens  areas  of  agreement  and 
to  some  degree  at  least  narrows  the  areas  of 
divergence. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  It  serves  notice 

to  the  world — and  each  power  to  the  other 

that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
respect  each  other.  They  don't  love  each 
other.  They  might  not  even  trust  each  other. 
But  they  respect  each  other.  They  each  rec- 
ognize that  the  other  is  a  great  power,  one  to 
be  respected.  Neither  is  an  international 
pariah. 

The  motives  of  each  side  are  much  less 
Important  than  their  actions.  Perhaps  the 
Soviets  are  acting  in  part  to  tell  the  Chinese 
that  they  are  not  a  great  power.  Perhaps  the 
President  is  ultimately  concerned  with  bis 
re-election.  Perhaps  each  is  playing  a  delicate 
game  of  balance  of  power.  Regardless  of  the 
motives,  the  results  of  the  agreements  make 
peace  more  possible  and  make  war  less  likely. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  with  the  process 
and  I  believe  It  is  important  to  set  them 
forth,  if  only  briefly.  While  I  believe  that  the 
President  and  Dr.  Kissinger  have  played  a 
masterful  game  of  balance  of  power,  I  fear 
that  they  are  more  aware  of  the  broad  strokes 
of  nation-states  than  they  are  of  the  impli- 
cations of  their  moves  on  real  human  beings. 
They  might  be  able  to  flnd  a  balance  whereby 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  can  each  survive 
against  the  others  and  where  no  aggregate  of 
them  will  overpower  a  third.  They  might  be 
able  to  achieve  a  regional  balance  in  South 
Asia,  or  in  the  Middle  East,  or  even,  though 
less  likely,  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  in  achieving  that  balance,  human  be- 
ings are  the  ultimate  factor  in  the  policy. 
That  often  seems  to  be  forgotten.  Frequently 
the  suffering,  the  economic  and  biunan  costs, 
are  ignored.  Take  the  Soviet  Jews  for  example. 
Despite  repeated  requests  by  the  Congress — 
I  myself  sent  three  letters  to  the  President  on 
the  subject  and  Introduced  two  resolutions — 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  President  even 
raised  the  issue  of  the  treatment  of  Jews 
by  the  Soviet  government.  If  be  did  raise  It, 
he  has  kept  it  a  well  guarded  secret. 

Bismarck  and  Metternich  may  not  be  ap- 
propriate models  In  a  world  of  over  one  hun- 
dred nation-states,  a  world  which  contains 
nuclear  weapons,  and  which  has  a  desperate 
need  for  an  Improved  international  order. 
While  nations  might  be  pawns  on  an  inter- 
national chessboard,  their  citizens  are  real, 
breathing,  living  people.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  people  are  the  lifeblood  of  na- 
tions. In  the  twentieth  century,  especially 
In  a  democratic  society,  their  support  and 
consent  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  policy. 

Thus,  the  summit  has  left  me  with  some 
reservations,  some  real  concerns,  but  a  gen- 
erally positive  reaction.  I  am  reserved  about 
its  results  in  trade  and  In  multilateral  agree- 
ments. I  am  concerned  about  the  President's 
apparent  failure  to  raise  the  issue  of  the 
Soviet  Jews — and  the  duplications  of  that 
failure  on  decision-making;  the  Implications 
that  the  Congress  Is  not  included  In  the 
process  and  that  the  human  beings  affected 
are  often  submerged  in  a  Orand  Design. 

But,  eval\iatlng  the  results  as  a  whole,  we 
must  applaud  the  accomplishments  of  the 
summit.  We  must  applaud  the  accomplish- 
ments In  arms  control  and  In  general  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

The  ultimate  Ingredients  in  a  successful 
summit    are    an    Improvement    In    Interna- 
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tlonal  relations  without  Jeopardizing  na- 
tional security — the  increased  promise  of 
peace  and  the  flrmer  foundation  of  world 
order.  Those  ingredients  mark  the  Moscow 
Summit — and  make  it  an  historic  event. 


ENTRY  OP  MAY  31,  1972,  ENnTLED 
"DELETION  OP  AN  ENTRY  EN- 
TITLED 'RETENTION  OP  REPUBLIC 
OP  CHINA  IN  THE  U.N.'  IN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OP  SEP- 
TEMBER 29,   1971" 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  31,  1972,  I  asked  that  a  petition 
which  I  had  inserted  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  September  29,  1971,  be 
deleted  from  the  permanent  Record  be- 
fore it  is  bound  and  published.  However, 
I  find  now  that  publication  is  too  near 
complete  to  accomplish  this  deletion. 

The  petition  was  entitled  "Retenticm  of 
Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions." It  was  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Fi^,  former  New 
York  Representative,  asking  that  I  in- 
sert the  petition  in  the  Record  with  ap- 
proximately 150  signatures. 

Mr.  Pish's  letter  of  September  22, 1971, 
is  as  follows: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  we 
are  sending  out  today  to  all  Ambassadors  of 
the  free  nations  in  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  letter 
and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  it.  Those 
who  have  seen  it  think  it  is  constructive  and 
that  it  will  be  helpful  among  the  Ambassa- 
dors who  are  on  the  fence. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  think  well  of 
It,  to  insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  approximately  150  names  and  If  you  do 
not  want  to  do  so  for  any  reason,  you  might 
ask  Barry  Goldwater  or  Sen.  Carl  Curtis,  or 
anyone  you  think  would  be  interested.  I  have 
asked  very  few  members  of  the  Senate  in 
writing,  to  serve. 

I  find  now  that  some  of  the  people 
whose  names  were  provided  as  signa- 
tories to  the  petition  claim  they  were  in- 
cluded erroneously  and  that  there  may 
also  be  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  request  of  May 
31, 1972,  be  removed  from  the  permanent 
Record  since  its  purpose  is  not  technical- 
ly possible.  I  also  ask  imanimous  c<nsent 
that  the  petition  submitted  September 
29,  1971,  be  disregarded  in  view  of  the 
erroneous  listing  of  signatures. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  DRUG   ABUSE   PREVEN- 
TION WEEK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  co&ponsor  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 236,  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  15,  1972  as  National  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Week.  This  event  has 
been  celebrated  in  the  two  preceding 
years  by  virtue  of  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. It  is  appropriate  that  Con- 
gress Join  with  the  President  in  calling 
attention  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
which  has  been  designated  Public  Enemy 
No.  1. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
fine  initiatives  in  this  vitally  important 


field.  He  established  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol in  September,  1971,  to  supervise  the 
Government's  war  on  international  drug 
traflScking,  especially  heroin.  Building  on 
earlier  United  States-Turkey  agreements 
and  in  response  to  U.S.  initiatives,  Tur- 
key has  announced  a  total  ban  on  the 
growing  of  opium  poppy  as  of  July, 
1972.  The  United  States  and  Prance 
have  agreed  to  regularize  cooperative 
arrangements  in  narcotics  suppression 
efforts.  Narcotics  control  coordinators 
have  been  appointed  in  over  60  American 
Embassies  to  work  intensively  at  drug 
control  with  foreign  governments,  and 
action  plans  have  been  formulated  for 
significant  producing  and  transit  coun- 
tries. The  budget  for  international 
narcotics  control  has  increased  from  $30 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973.  All  of  these  meas- 
ures have  brought  us  closer  to  our  goal 
of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  heroin  and 
other  hard  narcotics  which  are  being 
smuggled  into  tliis  country. 

President  Nixon's  second  major  objec- 
tive has  been  to  inhibit  the  distribution 
of  dangerous  drugs.  Federal  expenditures 
for  narcotics  law  enforcement  were  in- 
creased from  $20.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  $164.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $229  million  has  been  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Since  1969,  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has 
trained  170,000  State  and  local  personnel 
in  narcotics  and  law  enforcement 
schools,  seminars,  and  training  sessions. 
The  results  have  been  rewarding.  Heroin 
seizures  made  by  or  with  the  assistance 
of  U.S.  officials  increased  160  percent  in 
1971,  and  narcotics  arrests  increased  70 
percent  in  2  years.  The  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  was  established 
by  President  Nixon  on  January  28,  1972. 
Through  the  Justice  Department  it  is 
directing  an  intensive  effort  in  33  target 
cities  through  nine  regional  offices 
against  street  and  middle  level  heroin 
pushers. 

President  Nixon's  third  major  objec- 
tive has  been  to  educate  the  public  and 
to  rehabilitate  the  drug  addict.  Federal 
expenditures  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  were  increased  from  $46 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $310  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Drug  Education 
and  Training  program,  as  of  October 
1971,  had  trained  over  440,000  teachers, 
students,  and  community  leaders  in  drug 
abuse  prevention.  The  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Drug  Abuse  Information 
has  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  over 
35  million  pieces  of  drug  education  in- 
formation to  date. 

Finally,  the  Special  Action  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  was  established 
on  an  interim  basis  by  President  Nixon 
in  Jime  1971,  and  signed  into  law  on 
March  21,  1972.  This  agency  will  work 
to  coordinate  and  give  policy  direction  to 
programs  now  spread  through  Federal 
agencies  and  develop  a  national  strategy 
for  drug  abuse  education,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  research,  and  prevention. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  Nation  has  made  good 
progress  in  its  effort  to  win  the  war  on 
drug  abuse.  I  feel  that  we  are  on  the 


threshold  of  turning  the  tide.  To  be  able 
to  return  over  500,000  heroin  addicts  and 
millions  of  amphetamine,  barbituate,  and 
alcohol  abusers  to  a  useful,  productive, 
and  satisfying  role  in  our  society  would 
be  one  of  our  Nation's  most  significant 
victories. 


WOODLAWN   REHABILITATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
a  brilliant  series  of  articles  by  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  on  decay  and  destruc- 
tion in  the  Woodlawn  area,  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  urban 
specialists  of  the  whole  Nation,  liave  been 
focused  on  the  public  and  private  efforts 
to  rebuild  and  revitalize  this  major  urbsin 
area. 

I  joined  with  Representative  Abner 
MiKVA  and  Federal  officials  to  tour  the 
area  last  fall  and  subsequently  joined 
with  them  to  form  the  Woodlawn  Task 
Force.  This  was  an  effort  on  our  part 
to  bring  all  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  on  the  dis- 
astrous conditions  prevailing  in  the  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  acted  to  earmark  funds  to  rehabili- 
tate some  1,100  apartments  in  the  Wood- 
lawn community.  I  believe  HUD  and  the 
director  of  its  Chicago  area  office,  Mr. 
John  Waner,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  investment  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
this  core  neighborhood.  I  share  Mr. 
Waner's  view  that  much  of  the  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for,  in  Mr.  Waner's  words,  "giving 
all  of  us  an  incentive  for  doing  some- 
thing about  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Cliicago  Daily  News  report- 
ing the  commitment  by  HUD  to  rehabili- 
tate these  units  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HUD  Acts  To  Fix  1,100  Homes  in  Woolawn 
(By  Dennis  Byrne) 

Federal  housing  officials  are  moving  to  re- 
habilitate more  than  1,100  apartments  in 
the  decaying  South  Side  Woodlawn  commu- 
nity. It  was  announced  Thursday. 

John  Waner,  Chicago-area  director  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, said  the  project  IS  part  of  a  856 
million  rehabilitation  program  earmarked 
for  the  Chicago  area. 

The  Woodlawn  action  foUows  a  Dally  News 
series  last  year  which  detailed  the  devasta- 
tion caused  in  the  area  by  an  epidemic  of 
suspicious  fires.  More  than  30,000  persons 
fled  the  community  leaving  vast  expanses  of 
abandoned  and  demolished  buildings. 

Waner,  in  remarks  prepared  for  delivery 
to  a  conference  on  HUD's  "Project  Rehab" 
here,  said  officials  already  have  determined 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  824  Woodlawn 
units  is  economically  feasible. 

Applications  for  another  335  are  in  the 
works,  he  added. 

"That's  1,159  tmits  more  than  the  zero 
units  that  were  being  rehabilitated  before 
The  Dally  News  series,"  Waner  said. 

"I  thank  The  Daily  News  for  bringing  out 
the  choatic  conditions  In  Woodlawn  and  giv- 
ing aU  of  us  an  Incentive  for  doing  some- 
thing about  It,"  he  said. 

In  Lawndale  126  units  are  being  rehabill- 
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United  States  has  considerably  more  inde* 
pendently  targeted  warheads  than  does  the 
Soviet  Union,  due  to  our  ability  to  produce 
what  is  called  MIRVs,  or  multiple  Individually 
guided  re-entry  vehicles.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  no  such  technical  capacity  at  this  time. 
Although  the  Soviets  can  put  several  war- 
heads on  the  same  missile,  they  cannot 
target  those  warheads  Independently. 

Accordingly.  It  would  not  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  either  country  to  cutbacK  on  the 
enormous  number  of  missiles  and  warheads 
that  each  have  develt^>ed  and  deployed.  But, 
when  neither  side  Is  conunltted  to  a  policy 
of  cutbacks,  each  side  sees  an  incentive  to 
continue  to  build.  A  policy  of  freeze  might 
enable  both  parties  to  understand  that  fur- 
ther production  and  deployment  Is 
unnecessary. 

The  second  part  at  the  so-called  "execu- 
tive agreement"  pertains  to  submarines.  This 
is  considerably  more  technical,  and.  In  an 
effort  to  keep  you  awake,  I  will  not  go  Into 
It  In  great  detail.  It  operates  on  a  similar 
philosophy  as  the  ICBM  agreement,  but  It 
allows  the  Soviets  to  build  some  eighteen 
more  submarines  than  the  United  States. 
Without  the  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  probably  continue  to  build  the  eight 
new  submarines  that  it  has  been  building 
annually  while  the  United  States  has  no 
plans  to  develop  a  new  submarine,  even  if 
the  requested  ULMS  submarine  is  approved, 
for  at  leaist  five  years. 

Freezing  the  quantity  of  ABMs.  ICBMs  and 
submarines  does  not  provide  Insurance 
against  war  between  the  superpowers.  But  It 
does  recognize  explicitly  the  strategic  folly 
of  such  a  venture  and  It  does  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  credible  deterrent  posture. 
It  is  premised  upon  a  policy  of  parity  In 
strategic  nuclear  arms,  upon  the  view  that 
through  parity  the  peace  will  be  preserved. 
It  does  not  signal  an  actual  cutback  in  nu- 
clear arms,  but  it  la  an  lmp<»tant  first  step 
In  limiting  the  spiralling  and  unproductive 
arms  race  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moving  from  the  successful  arms  control 
agreement  to  the  area  of  multilateral  rela- 
tions involving  third  parties,  we  move  back 
to  an  area  which  was  less  productive.  The 
summit  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  two 
sides  have  an  easier  time  agreeing  on  bilateral 
matters  than  on  international  concerns 
which  directly  involve  third  parties.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  two  most  important  and 
delicate  areas,  the  Middle  East  and  Indo- 
china, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  disagree.  Both  sides  stressed  their 
support  of  Security  CXmncll  Resolution  242 
as  the  basis  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Mid-East  disputes  and  the  two  sides 
set  forth,  in  polite  but  clear  language,  dra- 
matically divergent  views  of  the  continued 
crisis  in  Indochina.  The  two  countries  agreed 
ttiat  a  multilateral  conference  shoxild  be  con- 
vened on  matters  involving  European 
security.  That  was  the  most  significant  re- 
sult in  the  multilateral  area.  It  could  Initiate 
an  important  new  element  in  the  process  of 
defense  In  Europe. 

None  of  those  results  oome  as  much  of  a 
surprise.  Although  there  was  talk  of  some 
progress  In  these  areas,  there  was  no  real 
expectation  that  either  power  could  exert  suf- 
ficient leverage  on  the  smaller  powers — who 
once  were  labelled  "clients"  but  who  have 
developed  an  ever-increasing  degree  of  in- 
dependence— ^to  force  an  accommodation. 

I  was  parUcvdarly  concerned  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Israel  at  the  summit,  and  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  superpowers  might  at- 
tempt to  impose  an  unacceptable  security 
agreement  upon  her.  I  believe  that  such  an 
effort  would  have  been  unwise  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  President  did  not 
attempt  it. 


So,  we  have  a  disappointing  international 
result,  but,  in  light  of  the  low  level  of  ex- 
pectations m  this  area,  the  ledger  on  this 
subject  can  reflect  a  neutral  result. 

Let  us,  then,  move  to  the  fo\irth  general 
area:  that  of  Soviet -American  cooperation 
in  other  areas  of  concern.  Here,  a  vturlety  of 
accords  were  reached  and  several  noteworthy 
agreements  were  signed.  I  shall  note  them 
briefly:  First,  the  two  sides  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  toward  reaching  an  agree-' 
ment  on  maritime  and  related  matters;  they 
agreed  on  ways  to  prevent  incidents  at  sea 
and  in  the  air  between  vessels  and  aircraft  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Second,  they  agreed  to  cooperate  in  ocleuce 
and  technology  and  to  create  a  Joint  com- 
mission toward  such  cooperation.  Third,  they 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  space  and  have 
planned,  as  a  dramatic  indication  of  that  co- 
operation, a  Joint  manned  spaceflight  which 
is  scheduled  to  occur  in  1975.  Fourth,  the  two 
countries  agreed  to  share  their  knowledge 
in  fighting  disease,  improving  health,  and 
resisting  the  specific  enemies  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  environmental  health  hazards. 
Fifth,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  Initiate  a  program  of  cooperation  in 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  man's 
environment  and  to  engage  In  consultations 
in  the  near  futtire  on  specific  cooperative 
projects  in  this  area.  Sixth,  and  finally,  the 
two  countries  agreed  to  continue  already  ex- 
isting exchanges  in  the  fields  of  science, 
technology,  education  and  cultiire. 

When  you  consider  the  distance  from 
which  these  two  powers  began  to  deal  with 
each  other,  the  combined  impact  of  these  six 
broad  areas  Is  enormous.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  these  agreements  appear  cursory  and 
others  appear  easy  to  accomplish — at  least 
among  neighbors,  friends,  or  coxintries  which 
respect  and  trust  each  other.  But  in  light  of 
recent  Soviet-American  history,  the  combi- 
nation at  these  six  agreements  at  once  is  in 
itself  historic. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  the  fifth  area,  the 
Declaration  of  Principles,  set  forth  as  tireas 
of  agreement  of  the  superpowers. 

This  "Declaration"  consists  of  twelve  very 
broad  guidelines,  which  the  New  York  Times 
has  labelled  "Rules  for  Coexistence."  They 
are  not  specific.  They  are  not  detailed.  They 
are  not  comprehensive. 

But  they  are  broad  parameters  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  enable  competitors, 
even  potential  military  competitors,  to  set 
forth  several  general  and  helpful  rules  of  the 
game.  It  is  almost  as  if  two  teams  were 
delineating  ground  rules  before  a  strenuous 
athletic  event.  Here  are  two  combatants 
agreeing  upon  general  principles,  including 
things  as  Important  as  the  avoidance  of 
nuclear  conflict.  That  Declaration  of  Princi- 
ple, the  first  of  the  twelve,  states  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "will 
proceed  from  the  common  determination 
that  In  the  nuclear  age  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  conducting  their  mutual  relations 
on  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence." 

That  first  "principle"  is  certainly  the  most 
important,  but  the  others  also  affirm  an  abid- 
ing mutual  conviction  that  it  Is  better, 
healthier,  and  smarter  to  play  by  certain 
rules,  to  work  toward  common  objectives,  to 
support  and  preserve  the  peace,  than  it  is  to 
continue  to  deal  with  each  other  with  un- 
bridled hostility  and  intemperate  cynicism. 
Thait  Is  not  to  say  that  the  two  sides  sud- 
denly trust  each  other  and  accept  the  other's 
terms  and  conditions  of  government.  It  is  to 
say  that  they  are  willing  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  minimize  conflict  where  possible  and 
to  recognize  that  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  is  an  essential,  shared  ingredient. 

So,  if  we  evaluate  the  ledgers  of  these  five 
areas,  we  find  a  mixed  result.  We  find  a 
"minus"  on  trade;   a  significant  "plus"  on 


arms  control;  a  "neutral"  on  the  multilateral 
issues;  a  "plus"  on  the  more  general  areas  of 
bilateral  cooperation;  and  another  "plus"  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  "Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples." 

The  sum  total  of  these  agreements  con- 
stitutes a  major  accomplishment.  It  Improves 
the  atmosphere  between  the  two  countries. 
It  makes  their  relations  easier  and  more 
cordial.  It  broadens  areas  of  agreement  and 
to  some  degree  at  least  narrows  the  areas  of 
divergence. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  It  serves  notice 

to  the  world — and  each  power  to  the  other 

that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
respect  each  other.  They  don't  love  each 
other.  They  might  not  even  tnist  each  other. 
But  they  respect  each  other.  They  each  rec- 
ognize that  the  other  Is  a  great  power,  one  to 
be  respected.  Neither  is  an  international 
pariah. 

The  motives  of  each  side  are  much  less 
important  than  their  actions.  Perhaps  the 
Soviets  are  acting  in  part  to  tell  the  Chinese 
that  they  are  not  a  great  power.  Perhaps  the 
President  is  ultimately  concerned  with  his 
re-election.  Perhaps  each  is  playing  a  delicate 
game  of  balance  of  power.  Regardless  of  the 
motives,  the  results  of  the  agreements  make 
peace  more  possible  and  make  war  less  likely. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  with  the  process 
and  I  believe  it  is  Important  to  set  them 
forth,  if  only  brlefiy.  While  I  believe  that  the 
President  and  Dr.  Kissinger  have  played  a 
masterful  game  of  balance  of  power,  I  fear 
that  they  are  more  aware  of  the  broad  strokes 
of  nation-states  than  they  are  of  the  impli- 
cations of  their  moves  on  real  human  beings. 
They  might  be  able  to  find  a  balance  whereby 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  can  each  survive 
against  the  others  and  where  no  aggregate  of 
them  will  overpower  a  third.  They  might  be 
able  to  achieve  a  regional  balance  in  South 
Asia,  or  in  the  Middle  East,  or  even,  though 
less  likely,  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  in  achieving  that  balance,  human  be- 
ings are  the  ultimate  factor  in  the  policy. 
That  often  seems  to  l>e  forgotten.  Frequently 
the  suffering,  the  economic  and  himian  costs, 
are  Ignored.  Take  the  Soviet  Jews  for  example. 
Despite  repeated  requests  by  the  Congress — 
I  myself  sent  three  letters  to  the  President  on 
the  subject  and  Introduced  two  resolutions — 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  President  even 
raised  the  issue  of  the  treatment  of  Jews 
by  the  Soviet  government.  If  he  did  raise  It, 
he  has  kept  it  a  well  guarded  secret. 

Bismarck  and  Metternich  may  not  be  ap- 
propriate models  in  a  world  of  over  one  hun- 
dred nation-states,  a  world  which  contains 
nuclear  weapons,  and  which  has  a  desperate 
need  for  an  Improved  International  order. 
While  nations  might  be  pawns  on  an  inter- 
national chessboard,  their  citizens  are  real, 
breathing,  living  people.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  people  are  the  llfeblood  of  na- 
tions. In  the  twentieth  century,  especially 
in  a  democratic  society,  their  support  and 
consent  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  policy. 

Thus,  the  summit  has  left  me  with  some 
reservations,  some  real  concerns,  but  a  gen- 
erally positive  reaction.  I  am  reserved  about 
Its  results  in  trade  and  In  multilateral  agree- 
ments. I  am  concerned  about  the  President's 
apparent  failure  to  raise  the  issue  of  the 
Soviet  Jews — and  the  duplications  of  that 
failure  on  decision-making;  the  implications 
that  the  Congress  is  not  included  In  the 
process  and  that  the  human  beings  affected 
are  often  submerged  In  a  Orand  Design. 

But,  evaluating  the  results  as  a  whole,  we 
must  applaud  the  accomplishments  of  the 
summit.  We  must  applaud  the  accomplish- 
ments in  arms  control  and  in  general  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

The  ultimate  ingredients  in  a  successful 
summit   are   an    Improvement    in   interna- 
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tlonal  relations  without  Jeopardizing  na- 
tional security — the  increased  promise  of 
peace  and  the  firmer  foundation  of  world 
order.  Those  ingredients  mark  the  Moscow 
Summit— and  make  it  an  historic  event. 


ENTRY  OP  MAY  31,  1972,  ENTITLED 
"DELETION  OP  AN  ENTRY  EN- 
TITLED 'RETENTION  OP  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  IN  THE  UN.'  IN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OP  SEP- 
TEMBER 29,   1971" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  31,  1972,  I  asked  that  a  petition 
which  I  had  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Record  September  29,  1971,  be 
deleted  from  the  permanent  Record  be- 
fore It  is  bound  and  published.  However, 
I  And  now  that  publication  is  too  near 
complete  to  accomplish  this  deletion. 

The  petition  was  entitled  "Retention  of 
Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions." It  was  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Pish,  former  New 
York  Representative,  asking  that  I  in- 
sert the  petition  in  the  Record  with  ap- 
proximately 150  signatures. 

Mr.  Pish's  letter  of  September  22, 1971, 
is  as  follows: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  we 
are  sending  out  today  to  all  Ambassadors  of 
the  free  nations  in  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  letter 
and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  it.  Those 
who  have  seen  it  think  it  is  constructive  and 
that  it  will  be  helpful  among  the  Ambassa- 
dors who  are  on  the  fence. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  think  well  of 
it,  to  Insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  approximately  160  names  and  if  you  do 
not  want  to  do  so  for  any  reason,  you  might 
ask  Barry  Ooldwater  or  Sen.  Carl  Curtis,  or 
anyone  you  think  would  be  interested.  I  have 
asked  very  few  memoers  of  the  Senate  in 
writing,  to  serve. 

I  find  now  that  some  of  the  people 
whose  names  were  provided  as  signa- 
tories to  the  petition  claim  they  were  in- 
cluded erroneously  and  that  there  may 
also  be  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  request  of  May 
31, 1972,  be  removed  from  the  permanent 
Record  since  its  purpose  is  not  technical- 
ly possible.  I  also  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  petition  submitted  September 
29,  1971,  be  disregarded  in  view  of  the 
erroneous  listing  of  signatures. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   DRUG    ABUSE    PREVEN- 
TION WEEK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 236,  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  15,  1972  as  Nationsd  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Week.  This  event  has 
been  celebrated  in  the  two  preceding 
years  by  virtue  of  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. It  is  appropriate  that  Con- 
gress Join  with  the  President  in  calling 
attention  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
which  has  been  designated  Public  Enemy 
No.l. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
fine  initiatives  in  this  vitally  important 


field.  He  established  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol in  September,  1971,  to  supervise  the 
Government's  war  on  international  drug 
trafficking,  especially  heroin.  Building  on 
earlier  United  States-Turkey  agreements 
and  in  response  to  U.S.  initiatives,  Tur- 
key has  annoimced  a  total  ban  on  the 
growing  of  opium  poppy  as  of  July, 
1972.  The  United  States  and  France 
have  agreed  to  regularize  cooperative 
arrangements  in  narcotics  suppression 
efforts.  Narcotics  control  coordinators 
have  been  appointed  in  over  60  American 
Embassies  to  work  intensively  at  drug 
control  with  foreign  governments,  and 
action  plans  have  been  formulated  for 
significant  producing  and  transit  coun- 
tries. The  budget  for  international 
narcotics  control  has  increased  from  $30 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973.  All  of  these  meas- 
ures have  brought  us  closer  to  our  goal 
of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  heroin  and 
other  hard  narcotics  which  are  being 
smuggled  into  this  country. 

President  Nixon's  second  major  objec- 
tive has  been  to  inhibit  the  distribution 
of  dangerous  drugs.  Federal  expenditures 
for  narcotics  law  enforcement  were  in- 
creased from  $20.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  $164.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $229  million  has  been  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Since  1969,  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has 
trained  170,000  State  and  local  persormel 
in  narcotics  and  law  enforcement 
schools,  seminars,  and  training  sessions. 
The  results  have  been  rewarding.  Heroin 
seizures  made  by  or  with  the  assistance 
of  U.S.  officials  increased  160  percent  in 
1971,  and  narcotics  arrests  increased  70 
percent  in  2  years.  The  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  was  established 
by  President  Nixon  on  January  28,  1972. 
Through  the  Justice  Department  it  is 
directing  an  intensive  effort  in  33  target 
cities  through  nine  regional  offices 
against  street  and  middle  level  heroin 
pushers. 

President  Nixon's  third  major  objec- 
tive has  been  to  educate  the  public  and 
to  rehabilitate  the  drug  addict.  Federal 
expenditures  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  were  increased  from  $46 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $310  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Drug  Education 
and  Training  program,  as  of  October 
1971,  had  trained  over  440,000  teachers, 
students,  and  community  leaders  in  drug 
abuse  prevention.  The  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Drug  Abuse  Information 
has  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  over 
35  million  pieces  of  drug  education  in- 
formation to  date. 

Finally,  the  Special  Action  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Prevoition  was  established 
on  an  interim  basis  by  President  Nixon 
in  June  1971,  and  signed  into  law  on 
March  21,  1972.  This  agency  will  work 
to  coordinate  and  give  policy  direction  to 
programs  now  spread  through  Federal 
E«encies  and  develop  a  national  strategy 
for  drug  abuse  education,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  research,  and  prevention. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  Nation  has  made  good 
progress  in  its  effort  to  win  the  war  on 
drug  abuse.  I  feel  that  we  are  on  the 


threshold  of  turning  the  tide.  To  be  able 
to  return  over  500,000  heroin  addicts  and 
millions  of  amphetamine,  barbituate,  and 
alcohol  abusers  to  a  useful,  productive, 
and  satisfying  role  in  our  society  would 
be  one  of  our  Nation's  most  significant 
victories. 


WOODLAWN   REHABmrA-nON 
PROJECT 

Mr.  PEKCY.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
a  brllUant  series  of  articles  by  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  on  decay  and  destruc- 
tion in  the  Woodlawn  area,  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  urban 
specialists  of  the  whole  Nation,  have  been 
focused  on  the  public  and  private  efforts 
to  rebuild  and  revitalize  this  major  urban 
area. 

I  joined  with  Representative  Abner 
MiKVA  and  Federal  officials  to  tour  the 
area  last  fall  and  subsequently  joined 
with  them  to  form  the  Woodlawn  Task 
Force.  This  was  an  effort  on  our  part 
to  bring  all  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  on  the  dis- 
astrous conditions  prevailing  in  the  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  acted  to  earmark  funds  to  rehabili- 
tate some  1,100  apartments  in  the  Wood- 
lawn community.  I  believe  HUD  and  the 
director  of  its  Cliicago  area  office,  Mr. 
John  Waner,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  investment  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
,.  this  core  neighborhood.  I  share  Mr. 
Waner's  view  that  much  of  the  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for,  in  Mr.  Waner's  words,  "giving 
all  of  us  an  incentive  for  doing  some- 
thing about  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  report- 
ing the  commitment  by  HUD  to  rehabili- 
tate these  units  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HUD  Acts  To  Fix  1,100  Homes  in  Wodlawn 
(By  Dennis  Byrne) 

Federal  housing  officials  are  moving  to  re- 
habilitate more  than  1,100  apartments  in 
the  decaying  South  Side  Woodlawn  commu- 
nity, it  was  announced  Thursday. 

John  Waner,  Chicago-area  director  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, said  the  project  is  part  of  a  856 
million  rehabilitation  program  earmarked 
for  the  Chicago  area. 

The  Woodlawn  action  follows  a  DaUy  News 
series  last  year  which  detaUed  the  devasta- 
tion caused  in  the  area  by  an  epidemic  of 
suspicious  fires.  More  than  30,000  persons 
fled  the  community  leaving  vast  expanses  of 
abandoned  and  demolished  buildings. 

Waner,  in  remarks  prepared  for  delivery 
to  a  conference  on  HUD's  "Project  Rehab" 
here,  said  officials  already  have  determined 
that  the  rehabUitation  of  824  Woodlawn 
units  is  economically  feasible. 

Applications  for  another  335  are  in  the 
works,  he  added. 

"That's  1,159  units  more  than  the  zero 
units  that  were  being  rehabilitated  before 
The  Dally  News  series,"  Waner  said. 

"I  thank  The  Daily  News  for  bringing  out 
the  choatlc  conditions  in  Woodlawn  and  giv- 
ing aU  of  us  an  incentive  for  doing  some- 
thing about  It,"  he  said. 

In  Lawndale  126  units  are  being  rehablU- 
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tated  under  the  program,  and  plana  are  be- 
ing made  to  Include  226  more. 

In  other  areas  throughout  the  city,  1,122 
units  are  In  production  and  1,000  more  are 
being  processed,  he  said. 

Under  the  program,  federal  money,  In  the 
form  of  PHA  mortgage  guarantees,  allows 
nonprofit  organizations  to  buy  and  rehabili- 
tate the  buildings. 

The  program  is  aimed  at  freeing  funds 
that  often  are  difficult  to  obtain  from  private 
lenders  unless  there  Is  federal  backing. 

Most  of  the  Woodlawn  buildings  earmarked 
for  rehabilitation  have  been  abandoned  and 
extensively  damaged  by  vandals,  according  to 
Waner. 

"New  activity  Is  starting  In  Woodlawn." 
Waner  said,  pointing  to  the  program.  "All 
agencies  have  sat  down  with  us  and  given 
every  assurance  that  they  will  help  improve 
the  Woodlawn  situation." 

"We  now  believe  that  the  time  Is  right 
(for  rehabilitation  projects  throughout  the 
Chicago  area) ."  he  said,  "as  all  the  resources 
are  available  and  the  Inventory  of  housing 
for  rehabilitation  Is  certainly  available." 


LAW  DAY,  MAY  1,  1973 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  in  cosponsoring  his  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  228.  to  pay  tribute  to  law  en- 
forcement oflBcers  of  this  country  on  Law 
Day,  May  1, 1973. 

Certainly,  Law  Day  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  selectively  commend  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  who,  each  day  of 
their  lives,  risk  their  personal  safety  to 
protect  and  defend  our  freedom  and  our 
security. 

America  is  a  nation  buUt  on  law. 
Americans  are  a  people  governed  by  law. 
More  important,  however,  Americans  are 
a  people  protected  by  laws  they  have 
chosen  themselves  to  insure  the  perpetu- 
ation of  their  collective  liberty. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  peculiar 
spectacle  in  our  society.  Americans  have 
always  taken  pride  in  their  system  of 
laws  and  the  security  It  afforded  them; 
but.  today  there  are  growing  numbers  of 
people  who  question  these  laws  and  fla- 
grantly abuse  them  in  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  test  their  strengfth.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  today,  more  than  ever 
before,  must  bear  the  brunt  of  this  vio- 
lent, reckless  element  of  our  society. 
They,  too,  more  than  ever  before,  deserve 
the  credit  for  defending  and  perpetu- 
ating our  system. 

Let  us  not  pass  this  ofT  lightly.  Let  us 
not  take  this  coiu*age  and  this  patriotism 
for  granted,  for  the  flght  against  crime 
and  violence  in  this  Nation  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  us  all. 

Our  system  of  government  is  flexible. 
It  can  adapt  to  changing  times,  changing 
values  and  social  attitudes.  It  can  ac- 
commodate a  variety  of  philosophies.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  wisdom  and  the  strength 
of  the  system.  It  is  built  around  a  concept 
of  changing  values  and  the  means  of  or- 
derly change  are  buUt  in  with  It.  It  pro- 
vides for  continuity  through  change 
which  provides  the  flexibility  necessary 
for  its  survival. 

Let  us  pause  and  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  our  government  of  laws,  and 
plant  our  feet  squarely  behind  our  law 
enforcement  ofBcers. 


DIMINISHING      INVOLVEMENT      OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  and  is  keeping  his  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  to  extricate 
us  from  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He  has 
totally  transformed  the  United  States 
role  in  Southeast  Asia.  Instead  of  send- 
ing half  a  million  men  to  war,  he  has 
returned  half  a  million  home.  Soon 
we  will  have  no  men  at  all  involved. 

Yet,  despite  this  credible  and  consist- 
ent record  to  bring  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  to  a  conclusion,  there  are  those 
who  would  seek  to  demean  his  integrity. 
Among  them  is  one  Clark  Clifford,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  chief  warlord  of  the 
years  of  our  peak  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Now,  when  a  record  of  consistent 
demilitarization  by  the  United  States  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  world  has  been 
established,  this  self-annolnted  and 
newly-found  dove  decrees  that  the 
United  States  cannot  disengage  in  any 
way  short  of  "turn  tall  and  run."  In  his 
colossal  conceit.  Mr.  Clifford  now  seeks 
to  make  his  new-found  Insight  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophesy. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  question  of 
credibility  in  Government  arises,  one  can 
only  point  to  the  records  of  men  such  as 
Clark  Clifford,  the  Rostows,  Harrlman, 
and  the  Bimc^  brothers.  The  group  of 
them,  who  failed  so  utterly  in  every  way 
in  interposing  this  Nation  in  Vietnam, 
who  sought  to  Impose  their  arrogant 
philosopWes  of  Intervention  and  war  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  Amer- 
ica alike,  now  suggest  we  should  sub- 
scribe to  their  "insightful"  banterings 
which  in  essence  say  "the  heck  with 
principle  or  POW's,  let  us  cut  and  run." 

The  most  recent  affront  to  the  public 
intelligence  is  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Clifford  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  This  performance  would 
have  to  be  classed  unique  in  its  duplicity 
and  self-righteousness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recent  column  entitled 
"Clifford  and  the  Flight  of  the  Dove." 
written  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CUFTOBO   AND  THK   FLIGHT   OF  THE    DOVE 

(By  James  Kllpetrlck) 

Washwotok. — Clark  Clifford,  the  eminent 
dove,  last  week  flew  a  classic  course  through 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  was 
a  dazzling  performance,  much  applauded  by 
the  evening  TV  news  and  by  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers, but  It  Invites  a  few  dissenting  observa- 
tions nonetheless. 

I  happen  to  Uve  quite  UteraUy  in  dove 
country,  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
and  would  tell  you  something  of  this  mar- 
velously  talented  bird.  Unlike  the  quail, 
which  is  constantly  heard  but  not  so  often 
seen,  the  dove  is  highly  visible.  Unlike  the 
bashftil  woodcock,  which  hides  in  shady 
places,  the  audaclotis  dove  delights  In  public 
attention. 

Yet  the  dove  is  not<»1ously  the  most  dif- 
ficult prize  of  the  upland  hunter.  The  dove 
owes  his  survival  not  so  much  to  sheer  speed, 
though  he  is  deceptively  swift;  the  genivis  of 
the  dove  lies  in  his  skill  In  shifting  direc- 


tion— left,  right,  backwards;  now  skhnmlng, 
now  soaring.  The  dove  always  lights,  as  If  by 
magic,  Just  10  yards  out  of  range.  He  can 
vanish  In  a  second. 

Observe  the  flight  of  Clark  Clifford:  "The 
national  security  of  the  United  States  is  not 
threatened  In  Vietnam,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  fighting."  Here  he  Is  skim- 
ming the  truth.  He  maintains  his  speed:  "The 
small,  underdeveloped  nonindustrlal  nation 
of  North  Vietnam  constitutes  no  threat  to 
us  .  .  ."  True  enough;  true  enough.  Now  be 
soars:  "And  It  Is  equally  dear  that  Russia 
and  China  are  not  on  the  march  In  South- 
east Asia."  But  how  did  that  get  to  be 
equally  clear?  It  Is  communism  that  Is  on 
the  march,  communism  in  whatever  mask  it 
wears. 

Clifford  veers:  "The  American  people  have 
two  major  Interests:  To  get  our  forces — all 
our  forces — safely  out  of  Indochina,  and  to 
get  our  prisoners  back."  There,  if  you  please, 
is  the  dove  In  perfect  flight,  simple,  swift, 
misleading.  The  sentence  flashes  by  and  dis- 
appears before  the  possibility  of  other  majOT 
Interests  might  be  injected.  One  such  In- 
terest, at  least  arguably.  Is  the  preservation 
of  small  islands  of  freedom  against  engulf, 
ing  waves  of  Communist  aggression. 

Clifford  has  another  Idea.  No  matter  what 
Mr.  Nixon's  stated  goals  may  be,  the  true 
conunltment  Is  "to  provide  Indefinite  support 
for  the  Thleu  regime."  The  purpose  of  the 
President's  recent  countermoves  Is  not  to 
deny  the  enemy  the  weapons  of  war — that 
dangerous  prospect  has  the  witness  flutter- 
ing in  dismay.  No,  Mr.  Nixon  has  mined  the 
harlKJTs  and  stepped  up  bombardment  and 
destroyed  raU  lines,  and  "he  has  done  all 
this  to  preserve  his  Insistent  goal  of  a  secure 
regime  in  Saigon." 

To  which  one  might  respond,  if  one  had 
a  shot,  that  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  is  not  im- 
mortal; that  Is  serving  a  four-year  term; 
that  he  has  offered  to  resign  as  part  of  a 
peace  settlement;  and  that,  meanwhile,  a 
secure  regime  in  Saigon  is  better  than  an 
insecure  regime  in  Saigon — better,  that  is. 
If  one  is  Interested  in  preventing  Communist 
conquest. 

During  his  days  as  secretary  of  defense, 
Clifford  set  no  records  for  InfalllbUlty.  It  Is 
thTis  unclear  why  he  shotild  be  regarded  as 
a  fount  of  perfect  truth  and  wisdom  when 
he  Insists  that  Nixon's  measures  "will  have 
no  Immediate  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
fighting  in  the  South,  and  probably  no  ef- 
fect for  many  months." 

On  the  contrary,  when  account  is  given  to 
the  totally  different  kind  of  war  now  being 
waged,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Nixon's 
relatively  bloodless  measures  of  "denial"  may 
seriously  inhibit  a  fiow  of  fuel  and  heavy 
weapons  to  the  enemy.  To  some  observers, 
whose  record  at  least  matches  Clifford's,  it 
seems  worth  a  try. 

Clifford's  own  solution,  as  he  testified,  is 
"short  and  simple."  He  files  circles  around 
its  essence,  but  essentially  his  plan  is  for 
the  United  States  to  admit  defeat  and  to  sur- 
render the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Communists.  This  he  describes  as  an  "over- 
all settlement"  not  incompatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  Hanoi.  It  is  a  solution,  one  is  bound 
to  concede,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
swerving  flight  of  the  fleeing  dove.  Now  you 
see  him;  now  you  don't. 


DELAWARE  LEGISLATURE  ACTS  TO 
PREVENT  OCEAN  DUMPING 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  describe  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  the  bcickground  of 
a  potential  ocean  pollution  danger  to  the 
beaches  of  Delaware. 

Fortunately,  that  danger  was  averted 
after   prompt   action   by   Gov.   Russell 
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Peterson  of  Delaware  to  halt  the  dump- 
ing. 

The  people  of  Delaware  and  the  Dela- 
ware Leglklature  strongly  support  the 
Governor  in  his  action.  To  give  Soiators 
a  better  understanding  of  Delaware's 
views  on  this  situation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  Delawsire  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  58,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  resolution,  which  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Delaware  Legislature,  was 
sponsored  by  Representative  Harry  Der- 
rickson  and  Senator  Thomas  Hickman, 
following  news  that  the  dumping  incident 
might  occur. 

Both  legislators  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  efforts  to  protect  our 
Delaware  beaches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  or  Representatives   126th  Oeneral 
Second     Session — 1972 — Hottsb     Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  68 
Expressing  vehement  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed dumping  of  sewage  sludge  off  the 
coast  of  Delaware  by  the  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia  Sanitation  District,  and  directing 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware  to  promptly  seek   Injunctive   relief 
through  the  Federal  District  Court,  and  by 
memorializing  and  urging  Delaware's  con- 
gressional delegation  to  use  the  Infiuence 
of  their  offices  to  stop  such  activity 
Whereas,  the  members  of  the  126th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware  re- 
cently learned,  with  alarm,  that  the  sewage 
treatment  facility  of  the  Hampton  Roads. 
Virginia  Sanitation  District  located  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  is  malfunctioning,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  proposed  dumping  of 
700,000  gallons  of  partially  treated  sewage 
off  the  coast  of  Delaware;  and 

Whereas,  such  activity,  If  permitted,  would 
be  severely  detrimental  not  only  to  the  en- 
vironmental efforts  so  diligently  pursued  by 
aU  Delawareans,  but  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  moral  commitment  to  which  thousands 
of  Delawareans  are  dedicated:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  other  disposal  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  Virginia  Sanitation 
District  In  lieu  of  dumping  off  the  coast  of 
Delaware;  and 

Whereas,  the  dumping  of  sewage  off  the 
coast  of  Delaware  portends  a  bad  precedent 
for  neighboring  states  and  municipalities  to 
dump  off  the  coast  of  Delaware  whenever 
their  sewage  treatment  facilities  become  in- 
operable. 

Now,  therefore,  Ise  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  126th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein,  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Delaware  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  promptly  seek  Injimctlve  relief 
through  the  Federal  District  Court  to  pre- 
clude the  Hampton  Road,  Virginia  Sanitation 
District  from  dimiplng  partially  treated  sew- 
age or  any  sewage  off  the  coast  of  Delaware. 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  Delaware's 
Congressional  Delegation  use  every  available 
Influence  of  their  offices  with  their  coUeagues 
and  appropriate  executive  agencies  to  stop 
the  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia  Sanitation 
District  from  dumping  sewage  off  the  ooaat 
of  Delaware. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Delaware's  Con- 
gressional Delegation  seek  the  necessary  help 
from  their  Congressional  colleagties  and  the 
appropriate  federal  agencies  In  resolving  per- 
manently the  use  of  the  Delaware  Coast  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  sewage  waste. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  reeolutton 
be  made  a  part  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Journals  and  that  copies  be  forwarded  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  State  of  Delaware 


and    Delaware's    Congressional    Delegation 
promptly  upon  enactment. 


THE  GOOD  LIFE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, too  often  in  the  past,  some  news- 
papermen have  been  guilty  of  present- 
ing an  untrue,  stereotyped  picture  of 
West  Virginia.  Stories  have  Ignored  mod- 
em school  buildings  In  favor  of  the  one- 
room  school  house;  they  have  bypassed 
the  busy  factories  and  thriving  commu- 
nities in  order  to  concentrate  on  an  area 
devastated  by  poverty  or  a  natural  dis- 
aster. 

That  Is  why  it  was  such  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  read  an  article  titled  "Ex-New 
York  Execs  in  the  Hills"  that  appeared 
in  the  May  27  edition  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. The  article  shows  that  the  good 
life  not  only  exists  in  West  Virginia — ^It 
abounds. 

The  "Ex-New  York  Execs"  referred  to 
are  Robert  Arnold  and  Stanley  Meseroll. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  a  senior  vice  president 
of  the  world's  largest  bank,  and  Mr.  Mes- 
eroll was  managing  editor  of  Sports 
Afield  magazine. 

Last  September  1,  they  decided  that,  at 
least  for  them,  the  good  life  could  not 
be  found  in  the  urban  sprawl  of  the  New 
York  City  area.  Thus,  they  purchased 
the  Glenville  Democrat,  one  of  the  many 
fine  weekly  newspapers  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  moved  to  an  environ- 
ment that  could  satisfy  their  love  for 
hunting  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  native  of  Glenville,  in 
Gilmer  County,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  him  home.  I  also  wel- 
come Mr.  Meseroll,  who  has  become  a 
new  citizen  of  West  Virginia. 

The  fact  that  the  article  appeared  in 
Editor  tt  Publisher,  considered  the 
"bible"  of  the  working  newsman,  is  sig- 
nificant. It  may  not  convince  himdreds 
of  reporters  to  move  to  West  Virginia; 
but  it  might  convince  them  to  disregard 
inaccurate  stereotypes,  to  look  for  the 
good  and  not  only  the  bad,  the  next  time 
they  are  assigned  to  do  a  story  there. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-New  Tobk  Execs  in  trs  Hills 
(By  Craig  Tomklnson) 

Robert  Arnold,  a  former  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  world's  largest  bank,  and  now  a 
weekly  new^aper  publisher  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia hills,  has  this  advice  for  anyone  aspir- 
ing to  a  similar  change  in  life  styles:  "Be  pre- 
pared to  work  your  tall  off." 

Arnold  said  he's  used  to  working  long 
hours  but  since  he  and  his  partner,  Stanley 
Meseroll.  bought  the  Glenville  Democrat  last 
September  1.  "we've  really  been  at  It." 

In  fact,  so  much  time  has  been  devoted  to 
the  paper  that  the  pair  have  had  Uttle  tUne 
to  pursue  hunting  and  fishing,  their  favorite 
pastimes. 

It  was  hunting  and  fishing.  In  fact,  that 
brought  them  together  In  the  first  place. 
Arnold  was  vice  president  In  charge  of  per- 
sonnel at  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  and  MeseroU  was  managing  editor  of 
the  one-and-a-haU  million  circulation  Sportt 
Afield  magazine.  Both  lived  with  their  fam- 
ilies In  suburban  Highland  Park,  New  Jersey, 
where  they  became  fHends  through  their 
common  Interest  In  hunting  and  fishing. 


Tlielr  love  for  the  outdoors  contributed 
heavUy  to  their  disillusionment  with  work- 
ing the  long  hours  (sometimes  up  to  14)  each 
day  as  well  as  putting  up  with  the  daily  In- 
conveniences the  city  affords  commuters. 
Tliey  decided  to  chuck  it  aU  for  rural  Jour- 
nalism. 

NATIVE    or    GLENVILLE 

Selection  of  Glenville  was  no  shot  In  the 
dark.  Arnold  Is  a  native  of  the  1,800  popula- 
tion town  In  the  center  of  West  Virginia. 
Both  his  and  his  wife's  parents  still  live 
there,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  relatives. 

Meseroll's  flrst  view  of  Glenville  came  last 
year  when  he  and  Arnold  passed  through  on 
the  way  back  from  a  turkey  hunt.  He  spent 
much  of  that  flrst  visit  fishing  for  musky 
with  Arnold  and  his  father.  Clearly  it  was 
the  kind  of  town  for  someone  fed  up  with 
the  rigors  of  urban  employment. 

As  luck  would  have  It,  the  then  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Democrat  was  retiring  and  the 
paper  was  up  for  grabs.  Arnold  and  Meseroll 
took  It  over  and  the  paper  hasnt  been  the 
same  since. 

Business,  according  to  Arnold,  is  up  SO  per- 
cent over  last  September,  due  to  several  fac- 
tors. Not  the  least  of  these  was  that  the  new 
owners  automated  the  billing  process  for 
ads  and  subscriptions.  Previously  billing  had 
been  done  by  band.  Arnold  said  it  gave  the 
paper  a  better  cash  fiow. 

Circulation,  which  was  under  2,000  at  the 
time  the  pair  bought  the  Democrat,  is  now 
up  to  3,400  a  week,  paid,  county  wide.  Glen- 
ville is  the  Gilmer  county  seat. 

The  newspaper's  backshop.  as  Arnold  de- 
scribed it.  is  now  beginning  to  look  more  like 
someone's  living  room  than  a  production  de- 
partment. Carpet  on  the  fioor,  walls  removed, 
acoustical  celling  tile — the  works. 

When  Meseroll,  who  handles  the  editorial 
side,  and  Arnold,  who  handles  business,  took 
over,  the  paper  still  had  its  old  flatbed  press 
and  a  number  of  elderly  llnecastlng  ma- 
chines. This  despite  the  fact  the  paper  had 
l>een  cold-type  and  offset  for  eight  years. 

The  press  is  gene  now  but  the  linecasters 
have  been  retained  for  commercial  work.  Ar- 
nold Is  proud  of  a  new  Compuwrlter  and  said 
it's  a  dream.  Offset  printing  of  the  paper  is 
done  at  Spencer  Newspapers  Inc. 

NOT  ENCOURAGE  PRINTING 

Arnold  said  the  Democrat  doesn't  promote 
job  printing  but  that  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness has  Increased  also. 

The  overaU  Increase  In  circulation  and 
business  has  meant  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  employes.  It's  up  to  five  and  a  half 
now,  including  the  two  owners.  Arnold  said 
they're  still  looking  for  one  additional  writer. 

In  the  editorial  area  the  coverage  has  been 
beefed  up  and  Arnold  said  this  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  much  of  the  Increase  in  adver- 
tising and  circulation. 

He  said  the  paper  now  maintains  high 
standards  with  regard  to  editorial  copy.  Time 
is  taken  to  rewrite  all  news  releases  and  all 
other  copy  is  In-house  written. 

"We're  not  being  passive  about  things  go- 
ing on  In  the  county,"  Arnold  said,  "we  point 
out  things." 

He  rated  a  major  piece  written  about  the 
condition  of  the  county  school  system  as  the 
single  most  important  article  since  Sep- 
tember. 

Other  articles  run  the  gamut  from  sewage 
to  politics.  Arnold  credited  his  partner  with 
having  "done  some  excellent  material  on 
history.  We  try  to  stress  history  by  finding 
old  photos  of  town  and  getting  the  same  shot 
as  the  spot  looks  today." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Glenville  lies  In  West 
Virginia's  Appalachian  mountains  It  Is  far 
from  the  poverty  pocket  image  held  by  other 
parts  of  the  same  range. 

In  fact,  Arnold  pointed  out,  the  local  un- 
employment rate  is  lower  than  the  national 
average. 

One  reason  for  the  better  welfare  of  the 
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Olenville  area  is  that  It  does  not  have  coal 
mining.  The  area  Is  primary  agricultural  with 
some  gas  and  oil  production. 

But  the  major  employer  In  town  Is  Olen- 
vUle  State  College  from  which  Arnold  grad- 
uated In  1950  (he  and  MeseroU  are  both  In 
their  mld-fortles) .  The  college  has  some  1,600 
students. 

WORK  FOR  COIXEGE 

Arnold,  who  said  the  college  "adds  a  little 
sparkle  to  the  town,"  will  himself  be  working 
for  It  shortly.  He  has  accepted  the  part  time 
position  of  director  of  alumni  affairs. 

As  If  the  paper,  hunting,  fishing,  and  work- 
ing for  the  college  Isn't  enough,  Arnold  Is  also 
trying  to  rehabilitate  two  farms  he  owns  on 
the  outskirts  of  Olenville. 

Then  on  top  of  that  both  he  and  MeseroU 
are  in  the  negotiating  stages  of  expansion 
through  acquisition  of  two  newspapers  in 
other  counties.  But  Arnold  doesn't  feel  he's 
creating  another  kind  of  rat-race  for  himself. 

He  and  MeseroU  have  become  deeply  in- 
volved with  county  affairs,  although  Arnold 
Indicated  he  sometimes  wished  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  get  quite  so  involved. 

"But  involvement,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the 
responsibilities  that  come  with  the  opportu- 
nity that  working  on  a  small  paper  presents. 
You  can't  be  an  ostrich." 

He  said  he  and  MeseroU  have  received 
many  queries  from  people  who  are  looking  to 
make  the  shift  from  an  urban  to  a  rural  ex- 
istence and  he  advises  them  to  be  prepared  to 
work  a  lot.  But  then  he  adds  a  postscript:  "It 
gives  a  lot  of  satisfaction." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei* 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
Joint  resolution,  each  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Assinlboine  Tribes  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dock- 
et numbered  279-A,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  72.  A  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  5721.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation of  Oregon; 

HJl.  6575.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa." approved  October  31,  1967  (81  Stat. 
337); 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in  In- 
dian Claims  Conunlssion  dockets  numbered 
22-E  and  22-P,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  9032.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Havasupai  Tribe  of  Indians 
In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 91,  and  for  other  piuposes; 

H.R.  9501.   An    act   to   amend   the   North 


Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10310.  An  act  to  establish  the  Seal 
Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

H.R.  10436.  An  act  to  provide  with  respect 
to  the  Inheritance  of  interests  in  restricted 
or  trust  land  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJR.  10858.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
266,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  property  in  Canandalgua,  New  York, 
to  Sonnenberg  Gardens,  a  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional corporation; 

HJl.  14106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations; 

HJl.  14267.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket 
niunbered  298,  and  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma,  and  others,  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  Numbered 
72,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  14731.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
therein  prohibiting  the  shooting  at  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  aircraft. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1140)  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  certain  lands  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon; 

HJH.  6675.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma,"  approved  October  31,  1967  (81 
Stat.  337) ; 

HJl.  8694.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  num- 
bered 2a-E  and  22-P,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9032.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  HavasupiBil  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  91,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10436.  An  act  to  provide  with  respect 
to  the  inheritance  of  interests  In  restricted 
or  trust  land  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10858.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
266.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14267.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket 
Numbered  298,  and  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma,  and  others.  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  Numbered 
72,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJR.  9501.  An  act  to  amend  the  North  Pa- 


cific Fisheries  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
pvirposes; 

H.R.  10310.  An  act  to  establish  the  Seal 
Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

H.R.  14731.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
therein  prohibiting  the  shooting  at  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce. 

HH.  13780.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  in  Canandalgua,  New  York,  to 
Sonnenberg  Gardens,  a  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  14106,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations,  which  was  sent 
over  from  the  House,  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  imuilmous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  any  time  on  the  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  206:  and,  on 
the  executive  calendar,  of  CsJendar  No. 
20,  Executive  D— 84th  Congress,  second 
session — the  International  Plant  Protec- 
tion Convention,  and  Calendar  No.  21, 
Executive  D — 92d  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion— the  Convention  To  Prevent  and 
Punish  Acts  of  Terrorism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  Q. 
KLEINDIENST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate,  in  executive 
session,  will  now  continue  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Richard 
G.  Klelndienst  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTTRE) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered; 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  indicated  that  the  number 
of  directly  contradictory  statements 
made  by  people  under  oath  would  alone 
demand  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  G.  ffielndienst  be  returned  to 
the  committee  to  resolve  those  conflicts 
once  and  for  all. 

Frsuikly,  I  believe  that  there  hsis  been 
every  conceivable  kind  of  evasion  known 
to  man  exemplified  in  the  hearings  that 
extended  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  explains  why  our  job  was  so  dif- 
ficult, because  at  every  turn  we  found 
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that  what  one  witness  had  told  us  before 
w£is  no  longer  credible  In  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent testimony. 

Time  and  again,  refreshed  recollec- 
tions or  volimteered  Information  cast 
substantial  doubt  on  earlier  testimony. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  pur- 
sue some  of  those  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  record. 
urrcHXLL's  knowledge  or  the  convbntiok 

OFFER 

In  response  to  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  Anderson  column,  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  Issued  the  following 
press  release. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  Issued 
the  following  statement: 

I  was  not  Involved  in  any  way  with  the 
Republican  National  Committee  convention 
negotiations  and  had  no  knowledge  of  any- 
one from  the  Committee  or  elsewhere  deal- 
ing with  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. In  fact,  I  do  not  know  as  of  this  date 
what  arrangements,  If  any,  exist  between  the 
RNC  and  ITT. 

He  followed  that  with  a  so-called  fare- 
well press  conference  in  which  he  re- 
peated that  statement.  I  read  his  answer 
to  a  question: 

The  other  two  points  that  were  made  In 
the  Anderson  colmnn,  as  I  recall,  was  the 
fact  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  the  Republican  Party 
holding  a  convention  out  in  San  Diego  with 
respect  to  contributions  by  ITT,  or  one  of  Its 
subsidiaries.  I  did  not  know  as  of  that  time, 
I  still  don't  know  today  what  ITT  or  its  sub- 
sidiaries may  have  had  with  the  city  of  San 
Diego  or  the  Republican  Party  or  anybody 
else. 

And  then,  in  his  appearance  before 
the  committee,  Mr.  Mitchell  said: 

The  third  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  related  to 
the  selection  of  San  Diego  as  the  site  of  the 
Republican  1973  Convention.  I  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  way  in  any  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  San  Diego  as  the  site 
of  the  convention  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

I  have  never  talked  to  any  representative 
of  ITT  about  the  San  Diego  site  or  any  mat- 
ter relating  thereto. 

I  have  never  talked  to  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  about  the 
San  Diego  convention  site  or  anything  relat- 
ing to  any  discussions  or  negotiations  with 
ITT  or  any  of  Its  subsldlarlw. 

I  do  not  recall  when  or  how  I  first  learned 
of  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.'s  participation 
and  support  for  the  holding  of  the  convention 
in  San  Diego,  but  I  believe  that  I  first  read 
about  it  in  the  newspapers. 

I  do  not  as  of  this  date  know  what  ar- 
rangements, If  any,  exist  between  ITT  or  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.  and  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  or  between  ITT  or  any 
of  Its  subsidiaries  and  the  city  of  San  Diego 
or  any  agency  thereof. 

The  sum  of  all  those  statements  could 
not  be  much  clearer — John  Mitchell  cate- 
gorically denied  that  he  knew  anything 
about  the  convention  arrangements  until 
the  day  of  his  appearance  before  the 
committee.  He  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  the  convention  arrange- 
ments. 

Yet,  those  statements  and  their  clear 
implications  were  flatiy  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses. 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
embarrassed,  fancy  footwork  on  the  part 
of  Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke  and  his  aide  Ed- 


gar Gillenwaters  over  whether  they  told 
Mr.  Mitchell  about  the  convention  in 
April  or  May  of  1971.  but  there  was  cer- 
tsdnly  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  they 
did  so  in  September  1971,  a  full  6  months 
prior  to  the  time  Mitchell  claims  he 
learned  of  the  convention.  This  was 
brought  out  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ings when  Mr.  Reinecke  was  on  the  wit- 
ness stand.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  questioned  him  as  follows: 

Senator  Bath.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  a 
whole  lot  of  need  of  going  over  this  again  and 
again,  but  as  I  recaU  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, a  couple  of  times  at  least  before  lunch, 
and  once  now,  you  verified  the  accuracy  of 
the  direct  quotation  related  to  you  by  Mr. 
Walters  on  March  3  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  which  says: 

"In  talking  with  Mitchell  'to  report  on  our 
progress,'  Reinecke  says  he  gave  the  attorney 
general  a  complete  report  on  the  efforts  to 
have  San  Diego  selected  as  host  city  for  the 
convention." 

That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Reikecke.  It  Is  an  accurate  quotation 
by  the  press  but  I  am  sure  you  understand 
that  I  was  in  error  in  saying  that  that  took 
place  in  May.  It  was  actually  in  September 
which  was  Just  developed. 

Senator  Bath.  Yes,  It  took  place;  you  gave 
the  Attorney  General  a  complete  report  on 
the  effort  to  have  San  Diego  selected  as  host 
city  lot  the  convention — in  September  in- 
stead of  May? 

Mr.  Reincke.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bath.  In  other  words,  the  decision 
was  made  to  have  the  convention  in  San 
Diego  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  still  on  some 
date  in  September  you  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  Inform  the  Attorney  General  of  the  efforts 
being  made  to  have  the  convention  located  in 
San  Diego? 

Mr.  RziNECKK.  Yes,  sir. 

So  on  the  record  there  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction between  the  former  Attorney 
General  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
California  about  whether  Mitchell  knew 
anything  about  the  PTT-Sheraton  offer 
or  the  convention. 

And  then,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
dramatic  change  of  stories  which  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Reinecke  and  his  aide 
Edgar  Gillenwaters  suddenly  produced 
on  March  3,  1972,  after  the  hearings  had 
begun  and  the  reason  for  that  change. 

Mr.  Mitchell  told  us  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Reinecke's  change  in  his  story. 
I  read  again  from  the  testimony  of  the 
hearings: 

Now  I  am  curious  to  know,  did  you  on 
March  3  of  this  year  discuss  with  Mr.  Rein- 
ecke on  the  telephone  bis  meetings  with 
you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  I  certainly  did  not. 

Senator  Tunnet.  Did  anyone  from  the 
Republican  National  Committee  or  from 
your  office  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Reinecke? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Certainly  nobody  from  my 
office.  I  have  no  Idea  what  goes  on  at  the 
Republican   Nationea   Committee. 

In  other  words,  Mitchell  claimed 
neither  he  nor  his  office  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  switch  in  Reinecke  and 
Gillen water's  stories. 

When  asked  the  same  questions,  Rein- 
ecke gamely  tried  to  avoid  another  flat 
contradiction  with  Mitchell  by  claiming 
that  although  he  got  a  phone  call  from 
someone  saying  his  records  did  not 
agree  with  Mitchell's,  he  did  not  know 
who  the  call  came  from.  I  read  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reinecke  before 
the  committee: 


Mr.  Reinecke.  (continuing).  That  the 
meeting  I  was  actuaUy  referring  to  was  Sep- 
tember instead  of  May. 

Senator  Kennedt.  During  this  period  of 
time  did  you  talk  with  anyone  In  the  Justice 
Department? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedt.  You  did  not  have  any 
conversation  with  anyone? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Excuse  me,  what  period  of 
time  are  we  talking  about? 

Senator  Kennedt.  I  am  talking  between 
the  time  that  you  had  the  first  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Walters,  and  the  time  that 
you  Issued  your  second  statement. 

Mr.  Reinecke.  That  aU  happened  In  about 
24  hours.  No.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Kennedt.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  know,  I  did  not  talk  to 
him. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Did  anyone  in  your  of- 
fice talk  with  anyone  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  There  was  a  call  that  came 
In  that  asked  that  we  check  our  records. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Who  did  that  call  come 
from? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  have  no  Idea. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Who  was  it  to? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  was  not  In  the  office,  so  I 
presume  it  wa^  addressed  to  me. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Well,  then,  how  do  you 
know  about  it? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Well,  because  my  secretary 
told  me  about  it. 

Senator  Kennedt.  What  did  she  tell  you? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  She  told  me  that  somebody 
called  and  said  that  the  testimony  of  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  Indicated  that  I  did 
not  see  him  in  May  and  that  I  should  check 
my  records. 

Senator  Kennedt.  And  she  Just  said  some- 
one from  the  Justice  Department? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  am  sorry;  It  is  true.  I  do 
not  know. 

Senator  Kennedt.  What  about  it,  Mr.  Gil- 
lenwaters? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Excuse  me,  I  am  not  siire 
she  said  the  Justice  Department.  We  got  a 
caU.  I  do  not  know;  it  could  have  been  some- 
one In  Sacramento.  It  could  have  been  any- 
one. 

Senator  Kennedt.  I  am  sorry,  what  did 
your  secretary  tell  you?  "We  got  Just  a  call 
and  someone  said  we  ought  to  check  our 
records"? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  am  sure  she  said,  "I  will 
deliver  the  message." 

Senator  Kennedt.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  am  sure  she  said,  "I  will 
deliver  the  message,"  which  Is  what  she  did. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Was  It  a  crank  call  or 
what? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  did  not  take  the  call  so  I 
cannot  really  say  that  but  obviously,  there 
was  some  merit  to  it. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Well,  did  your  secretary 
believe  there  was  merit  to  it? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Well,  she  delivered  the 
message. 

Senator  Kennedt.  What  did  she  tell  you 
about  it? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  She  said,  "I  got  a  caU  from 
somebody  that  said  the  Attorney  General's 
timetable  or  calendar  does  not  agree  with  the 
timetable  that  you  have  indicated  in  your 
statement  and  they  recommended  that  we 
check  it."  We  were  checking  it,  in  process 
that  morning,  and  when  one  of  the  phone 
calls,  I  believe,  was  made  to  one  of  the 
Washington  reporters,  following  that,  we 
found  that  I  was  in  error,  and  we  corrected 
the  statements  and  we  made  a  public  state- 
ment and  we  issued  the  full  text  of  these 
schedules  to  prove  it. 

Senator  Kennedt.  Did  you 

Mr.  Reinecke.  This  might  be  considered  an 
honest  mistake,  I  guess.  (Laughter.] 

Senator  Kennedt.  Do  you  have  anything, 
Mr.  Gillenwaters?  Did  you  know  about  this 
phone  call? 
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Mr.  OiLLEKWATEKs.  No;  I  <Ud  not.  My  office 
Is  more  than  a  block  away  from  the  the  Cap- 
itol, a  separate  buUdlng. 

Senator  Kennxdt.  When  was  tbe  first  time 
you  heard  about  the  telephone  call?  Was  It 
the  Justice  Department,  have  we  got  that  on 
the  record? 

Mr.  OnxENWATEBs.  The  first  time  I  beard 
about  the  correction  was  after  the  Lleuten- 
tenant  Govemer  notified  the  press. 

Senator  Kinnidt.  We  have  not  got  on  the 

record  where  the  telephone  call  came  from? 

Mr.  Reixxckz.  I  do  not  honestty  know,  sir. 

Senator  Kbnntdt.  Does  your  secretary?  Did 

you  ask  your  secretary? 

Mr.  REmzcKE.  I  did  not  when  I  left  the 
office  the  other  day;  no. 

Senator  KKmnsT.  She  did  not  tell  you. 
"We  got  a  call  from  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment"? 

Mr.  RxiNzcKX.  She  Just  said  we  got  a  call. 
I  was  out  of  the  office.  I  came  back  In  and 
tbls  was  the  message. 

Senator  Kxnnedt.  If  She  Just  said  you  got 
a  call,  why  would  you  leave  it  at  this,  "We 
got  a  call"?  I  am  siire  that  representing  close 
to  20  million  people  you  get  scores  of  calls 
every  day,  and  I  am  Just  wondering  what  It 
was  about  this  call  that  said  Just  "check  your 
records,"  that  would  have  suggested  to  you 
that  you  ought  to  check  them.  You  can  help 
us  on  that  point  If  you  can. 

Mr.  Reineckb.  Right;  I  wish  you  could. 

Mr.  Gn.iJSNWATEss.  I  may  be  able  to  shed 
some  light  on  It.  The  Lieutenant  Oovemor's 
secretary.  Senator,  requested  that  I  call  Brit 
Hume  originally  because  he  was  out  of  State 
and,  therefore,  I  am  sure  she  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  statement  that  had  gone  out 
and  was  In  print.  When  the  call  came  back 
"check  your  records,"  naturally  she  referred 
to  It. 

It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  her 
where  the  call  came  from.  She  knew  what 
the  subject  was,  and  when  someone  calls  a 
secretary  and  says,  "check  your  records,"  she 
is  going  to  run  check  the  records.  You  know 
It  hardly  is  going  to  make  any  difference  to  a 
secretary  where  the  call  came  from.  She  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  questioning — she  would 
not  be  In  tbe  habit  of  questioning  such  a 
call. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  mean  your  secre- 
tary is  not  in  the  habit  of  checking  who  is 
calling? 

Mr.  OiLLENWATESs.  Senator,  we  do  not  have 
a  staff  the  size  of  the  Senate  staff.  [Laugh- 
ter.] We  have  a  very  limited  number  of  peo- 
ple on  Incoming  calls. 

Mr.  Kt=:nnedt.  And  your  secretary  does  not 
ask  who  Is  calling? 

Mr.  GiLLENWATERS.  Yes.  she  does,  If  there 
Is  a  message  to  call  back.  If  there  is  a  mes- 
sage to  be  delivered,  and  if  a  bill  Is  up  on 
the  fioor 

Senator  Kennedy.  This  is  not  a  bill  up  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Gillenwatehs.  No;  I  am  giving  you  an 
example. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  big  a  staff  do  you 
need  to  get  a  secretary  to  ask  who  Is  calling? 
[Laughter.]    •   •   • 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  you,  Mr.  Reln- 
ecke,  tell  us  the  time  of  the  call? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  The  time  that  I  called? 

Senator  Kennedy.  No;  that  you  got  the 
call  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  did  not  receive  the  call, 
I  was  out  of  the  office.  I  returned.  It  was 
in  the  morning,  I  recall  that  because  when 
we  finally  pulled  the  records  out  and  re- 
searched them  I  believe  it  was  about  12:30 
when  I  made  the  announcement  that  there 
had  been  an  error  and  that  it  was  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  rather  than  the  May  meet- 
ing, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  the 
process  of  going  through  the  records  at  the 
time  that  Senator  Tunney  placed  his  call 
to  me.  And  I  believe  be  has  docimiented 
that  to  the  press  as  being  10:40  or  10:20  or 
some  such. 


Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  the  Loe  Angeles 
Times  said  that  it  was  learned  that  Reinecke 
changed  his  statement  after  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  Mitchell's  campaign  office  in 
Washington.  Could  you  give  me  any  reaction 
to  that? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  It  is  news  to  me  because  I 
honestly  do  not  know  where  the  call  came 
from. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Coiild  it  have  come  from 
Mitchell's  campaign  office  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  It  could  have  come  from 
anywhere  the  telephone  is  connected. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  it  have  come 
from  that  office? 

Mr.  Reinecks.  That  is  presumptuo\i8  and 
I  would  rather  not  answer  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive becaiise  I  think  it  might  be  miscon- 
strued. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  it  not  logical?  He 
had  put  out  one  time  frame,  and  was  it  not 
logical  he  would  be  the  one,  or  someone  In 
his  office  would  be  the  one,  who  was  calling 
to  check  on  it? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  It  could  have  been  an  em- 
ployee in  our  own  building  who  read  the 
paper  that  morning  and  saw  that  the  At- 
torney General's  calendar  did  not  agree  with 
mine  and  could  have  phoned  in  and  said 
check  this  out. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  mean  someone  in 
your  office? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  say  It  could  have  been, 
Senator.  You  are  trying  to  put  words  In  my 
mouth  to  say  it  was  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  campaign  office  or 
whatever  office  you  are  looking  for. 

Senator  Kennedy.  These  are  the 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  thl3  ex- 
change Into  the  record  because  it  clearly 
exemplifies  the  extraordinary  tales  we 
heard  during  the  24  days  of  hearings. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  secretary 
in  his  ofBce — when  she  received  a  tele- 
phone call  saying  that  Mr.  Reinecke's 
story  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Mitchell  in 
May  conflicted  with  what  Mr.  Mitchell 
said  in  Washington — she  did  not  bother 
to  check  who  was  calling  when  this  call 
came  in.  She  never  bothered  to  ask  this 
mysterious  caller's  name. 

There  is  a  conflict  between  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  story  and  the  Attor- 
ney General's  story.  Yet  based  on  that 
phone  call,  that  mysterious  phone  call, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  decided  to 
check  his  records,  and  based  upon  the 
check  of  those  records  he  decided  that 
it  was  not  May  after  all  that  he  saw 
the  Attorney  General;  it  was  September 
that  he  saw  him. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  case, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Reinecke  saw  Mr.  Mitchell  in  April  or 
May.  as  opposed  to  September  is  this. 
Mr.  Reinecke  was  trying  to  get  the  Re- 
publican Convention  located  in  San 
Diego.  According  to  his  original  story, 
when  he  went  to  see  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  May  he  was  attempting  to  get  the 
Attorney  General  to  use  his  influence  to 
take  the  Republican  Convention  to  San 
Diego.  On  July  23  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  decided  that  the  con- 
vention would  go  to  San  Diego.  So  if  Mr. 
Reinecke  had  seen  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  September  It  would  have  been 
approximately  2  months  after  the  con- 
vention had  gone  to  San  Diego  and  would 
mean  that  the  Attorney  General  was  not 
aware  of  ITT's  commitment  of  either 
$200,000  or  $400,000,  depending  on  whose 


story  one  is  to  believe  about  the  com- 
mitment to  bring  the  convention  to  San 
Diego  at  a  time  when  the  antitrust  mat- 
ter was  being  determined  in  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  DQiartment  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  Mitchell  kept  saying  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  happening  with 
the  ITT  antitrust  matter  because  he 
turned  that  over  to  Mr,  Kleindienst; 
that  he  had  disqualified  himself  and 
that  Mr.  Kleindienst  was  In  charge  at 
the  time  the  Justice  Department  was  de- 
termining  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead 
with  the  ITT  case  or  settle  it. 

But  it  turns  out  that  If  we  believe  Mr. 
Reinecke's  first  story,  that  during  that 
period  when  the  Justice  Department  was 
making  the  decision  of  what  to  do  with 
the  ITT's  case,  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been 
Informed  that  the  convention  might  be 
going  to  San  Diego,  and  that  If  it  would 
go  there,  ITT  was  willing  to  make  a  very 
substantial  pledge  In  dollars  to  get  the 
convention  there. 

So  we  have  this  extraordinary  and 
elaborate  tapestry  of  stories  told  by  Mr 
Mitchrfl  and  told  by  Mr.  Reinecke  to 
somehow  make  It  appear  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  no  knowledge  whatso- 
ever of  ITT's  offer,  has  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  of  the  convention  going  to 
San  Diego,  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
Justice  Department  allowed  ITT  to  set- 
tle its  antitrust  case. 

But  irrespective  of  the  inconsistencies 
In  Mr.  Reinecke's  statement,  we  do  have 
a  central  point— that  Mr.  Reinecke  said 
he  did  In  September — when  he  changed 
his  story  the  second  time — give  all  the 
information  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Yet  the  Attorney  General  said  he  had 
never  been  given  any  Information  up 
until  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  have 
It  both  ways.  Someone  Is  not  telling  the 
truth. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  saying  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  convention 
until  the  time  of  the  hearings.  Is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Reinecke  and  Mr.  Gillenwaters  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  told,  on  one  of  Reinecke's 
trips  to  Washington,  about  the  conven- 
tion and  about  ITT's  pledge. 

So  we  have  the  situation  where  either 
Mr.  Gillenwaters  and  Mr.  Reinecke  were 
not  telling  the  truth  about  the  conven- 
tion and  the  ITT  case,  or  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  not  telling  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  neither  Mr.  Reinecke  nor  anyone 
else  had  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 
But  the  central  point  is  that  there  was, 
and  still  Is,  an  extraordinary  inconsist- 
ency on  the  face  of  it. 

I  might  say  that  both  men  appeared 
before  the  committee  under  oath,  and 
when  one  appears  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee imder  oath  and  he  tells  a  story 
which  is  not  true,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury. 
I  do  not  know  who  perjured  himself,  but 
somebody  did. 

And  flnally  there  Is  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Reinecke  and  Mr.  Gillenwaters'  stories. 
For  approximately  3  hours,  these  two 
witnesses  attempted  to  explain  how  they 
had  been  In  error  when  they  had  con- 
firmed to  a  half  dozen  witnesses  that 
they  had  told  John  Mitchell  of  the  con- 
vention deal  before  the  convention  was 
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selected  and  before  settlement  of  the 
ITT  case.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts: 

Bilt  Hume  testified  about  his  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Beard.  Quoting  from 
Mr.  Hume's  testimony: 

She  said  she  first  thought  of  having  tbe 
OOP  Convention  in  Scm  Diego  during  a 
conversation  tb«t  she  bad  with  Bd  Reinecke, 
tbe  California  Ueutenant  Governor  In  about 
January  of  last  year.  She  lald  that  be  oon- 
aldered  it  a  poBsibility  and  mentioned  It  to 
ber. 

Now  I  want  to  add  here  that  she  Indicated 
that  she  and  Mr.  Reinecke  ware  trlenda.  and 
that  they  had  bad  several  meetings,  and  Mr. 
Reinecke  made  visits  to  Washington  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  there  were  several  oon- 
versations,  and  whether  they  were  in  person 
or  on  the  phone,  I  do  know,  but  ibe  was  In 
frequent  contact  with  blm  on  this,  and  they 
cooperated  in  an  effort  to  swing  tbe  OOP 
Convention  to  San  Diego  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
during  this  conversation  I  bad  with  her  that 
evenmg  that  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Reinecke 
had  visited  Attorney  General  Mitchell  some- 
time during  tbe  work  that  she  was  doing  on 
San  Diego,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  it,  and  that  ia  bow  I  knew  to  call  Mr. 
GlUenwaters,  or.  that  is,  1  called  Mr. 
Reinecke  and  I  ended  up  talking  to  Gillen- 
waters to  find  out  when  that  meeting  bad 
been. 

Now,  she  gave  me  an  accoimt.  Now.  tbls  Is 
getting  Into  her  account  of  what  someone 
said  that  someone  said,  but  I  will  read  It 
for  what  it  Is  worth.  She  said  that  after 
Reinecke  had  met  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  this  subject,  she  said  that  the  At- 
torney General  bad  been  told  that  there  was 
a  $400,000  commitment  from  the  Sheraton 
ITT  Co. 

Senator  Gurnby.  Did  she  mention  when 
the  date  was? 

Mr.  Hume.  No,  Senator  Gumey.  she  did 
not.  and  I  sought  to  establish  later  when  It 
was.  And  she  said  that  she  could  not  be  sure, 
but  that  she  thought  it  might  have  been 
in  July.  She  was  quite  eager  to  persuade  me. 
it  seemed,  that  the  meeting  bad  occurred,  I 
think,  after  the  settlement  negotiations  were 
well  along  their  way. 

Senator  Gtjkney.  Excuse  me.  Senator. 

Mr.  Hume.  In  any  case,  she  said  that 
Mitchell  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Reinecke  that 
there  was  a  9400,000  commitment  from  the 
nr  Sheraton  people  to  back  the  convention 
in  San  Diego.  She  said  Reinecke  reported  to 
Mitchell  that  the  commitment  was  made  by 
Dlta  Beard.  She  quoted  Reinecke  as  quoting 
the  Attorney  General  as  replying  "hummph" 
or  some  words  to  that  effect,  indicating  some 
negative  feeling  about  her.  or  wonderment 
about  how  she  could  come  up  with  such  a 
commitment. 

He  went  on  to  recoimt  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gillenwaters: 

Mr.  Reinecke  Is  mentioned  in  the  mem- 
orandum of  Mrs.  Beard's  and  also  bis  being 
mentioned  in  my  conversation  with  him  at 
her  home  led  me  to  try  to  reach  him  over  the 
weekend  of  the  26th  and  27th,  I  believe.  I 
couldn't  get  any  response  out  there  except 
from  the  State  {police  and  I  was  not  able  to 
get  a  call  retiu-ned  from  Mr.  Reinecke  until 
late  Monday  when  Mr.  Gillenwaters  called 
me  back.  Then  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  talk 
to  him.  I  was  busy  with  other  things. 

I  flnally  spoke  to  him  on  Tuesday  morning 
when  he  again  called.  It  was  about  a  quar- 
ter to  12,  I  think.  I  was  working  on  the  col- 
umn, material  that  we  were  using  In  the 
column  that  was  going  to  be  published  on 
Friday.  I  was  trying  to  place  the  date  of  the 
meeting  that  Mr.  Reinecke  had  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  that  Mrs.  Beard  had  mentioned  to 
me. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  significant  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  Attorney  General  had 
been  informed  of  the  9400.000  offer  com- 
mitment before  the  settlement  of  the  cases. 


So  I  was  quite  eager  to  get  Mr.  Reinecke's 
version  of  events  and  somewhat  disappointed 
that  I  was  not  able  to  reach  him  personally. 

However,  as  It  turned  out,  Mr.  Gillen- 
waters had  been  at  the  meeting  in  question. 
When  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Gillenwaters  he  had  no 
problem  with  his  memory  at  all.  Mr.  Reinecke 
in  the  statement  that  he  Issued,  as  I  saw  It, 
and  I  may  have  gotten  a  garbled  copy  of  it, 
I  understand  that  he  claimed  the  difference 
between  what  Mr.  Gillenwaters  and  he,  him- 
self, had  said  on  the  fact  he  was  trying  to 
remember  something  when  he  was  out  of 
town  and  away  from  his  files. 

Mr.  GlUenwaters  was  in  Sacramento  when 
he  spoke  to  me  and  had  a  very  clear  recollec- 
tion of  it.  The  first  thing  he  tried  to  make 
clear  to  me  was  that  no  antitrust  matters 
had  been  discussed,  that  the  ITT  case  hadn't 
come  up  at  all,  but  it  was  a  conversation 
about  the  convention. 

I  quizzed  him  about  what  the  Attorney 
General's  attitude  toward  having  a  conven- 
tion In  San  Diego  was,  and  he  indicated  that 
the  Attorney  General  was  somewhat  skepti- 
cal of  the  prospect  because  members  of  the 
San  Diego  City  Council  had  apparently  ex- 
pressed some  dismay  at  the  idea. 

One  of  the  things  Mr.  Gillenwaters  said  was 
quoting  the  Attorney  General  as  saying,  "If 
you  can  get  It  out  there,  more  power  to  you." 
He  said  the  Attorney  General  liked  the  idea 
of  San  Diego  and  he  didn't  need  any  persuad- 
ing to  come  around  to  the  view  that  having 
it  In  San  Diego  was  a  good  idea. 

I  said,  "WeU,  then,  did  you  tell  him  about 
the  ITT  commitment?"  And  he  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  ITT  and  Sheraton  and  said 
they  discussed  it  more  in  terms  of  ITT- 
Sheraton  than  ITT,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
said.  "You  bet,"  when  I  asked  him  <f  Indeed 
the  Attorney  General  had  been  Informed  of 
this  wlllin^ess.  as  Mr.  Gillenwaters  de- 
scribed it,  of  ITT-Sheraton  "to  stand  in  for 
the  9400,000.  if  necessary." 

"You  bet,"  he  said.  It  was  clear  to  me  from 
that  conversation,  or  it  seemed  clear  to  me, 
anyway,  that  this  must  have  been  a  conver- 
sation that  occurred  before  the  August  meet- 
ing in  Denver,  in  which  the  convention  sl'.e 
was  selected. 

Mr.  Reinecke.  as  you  know,  has  come  o\it 
and  said  the  only  time  he  discussed  the  con- 
vention with  the  Attorney  General  w.is  in 
September.  If  that  is  true,  it  seems  very  uia- 
likely  that  the  conversation  that  Mr.  Gillen- 
waters described  to  me  could  ever  have  oc- 
curred because  It  would  have  been  totally 
illogical  for  Mr.  Gillenwaters  or  Mr.  Reinecke 
to  be  sitting  around  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  office 
in  September  speculating  about  whether  or 
not  the  convention  wsus  going  to  be  In  San 
Diego  when  in  fact  it  being  In  San  Diego  was 
already  sewed  up. 

A  few  days  later,  reporters  began 
questioning  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Now,  this  is  after  Mr.  Gillenwaters 
had  talked  to  Mr.  Hume  and  had  Indi- 
cated to  Mr.  Hume  that  in  fact  they  had 
met  with  Mr.  Mitchell  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  convention  had  been  located  In 
San  Diego. 

A  reporter  for  the  Sacramento  Bee.  a 
daily  newspaper  In  the  State  capital  gave 
this  accoimt  of  Mr.  Reinecke's  state- 
ment: 

I  discussed  it  with  the  Attorney  General." 
Reinecke  replied.  "Whether  I  was  tbe  first  one 
or  not  I  didn't  ask  him. 

But  we  did  discuss  it  and  he  was  very 
pleased  to  see  the  progress  we'd  made,  not 
Just  with  Sheraton  but  with  getting  tbe  City 
and  the  county  to  come  around  (with  more 
money) ,  because  the  President  had  indicated 
apparently  to  him — never  to  me — that  he 
would  like  to  see  it  come  to  California,  and 
so  this  ...  In  other  words,  we  were  doing 
what  they  wanted  to  see  done,  and  so  they 
were  delighted  to  hear  It. 


At  about  the  same  time,  within  a  day 
or  two,  'Ben.  Shore  of  the  Copley  News 
Service,  reporting  for  the  San  Diego 
Union,  called  Mr.  Reinecke  and  was  told 
an  identical  version,  that  Mitchell  had 
been  informed  in  May  of  the  ITT  offer 
of  $400,000  if  the  convention  wjis  brought 
to  San  Diego.  He  reported  the  conversa- 
tion as  follows: 

California  Lieutenant  Governor  Edward 
Reinecke  tcld  Copley  News  Service  in  a 
telephone  interview  last  night  that  he  had 
informed  Mitchell  of  the  ITT  pledge  during 
a  visit  to  Washington  in  May. 

Reinecke  began  working  in  April  to  see 
If  the  convention  could  be  attracted  to 
California.  He  said  he  called  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  was  told  that  the 
Committee  would  be  Interested  in  a  bid  from 
California. 

Reinecke,  who  said  he  had  known  Mrs. 
Beard  since  he  was  a  Congressman  in  Wash- 
ington, contacted  Mrs.  Beard  alwut  ITT  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  bid.  He  said  he  as- 
sumes Mrs.  Beard  played  a  major  role  In 
assuring  Sheraton's  officials — 

And  so  forth.  He  goes  on  to  say : 
but  he  did  say  he  Informed  Mitchell  when 
they  met  on  other  matters  around  May  17. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Reinecke  very 
clearly  stated  that  he  met  with  Mr.  Mit- 
chell in  May  and  told  him  all  about  ITT's 
pledge,  approximately  2  months  before 
the  Justice  Department  decided  to  give 
ITT  the  great  break  that  they  wanted, 
which  was  the  settlement  of  their  anti- 
trust cases  allowing  them  to  keep  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  is 
the  money  machine  that  they  wanted  to 
begin  with. 

And  Robert  Walters  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  reported  his  conversation  with 
Reinecke — now,  this  is  the  tliird  con- 
versation with  Reinecke — as  follows: 

But  Reinecke.  in  a  telephone  interview 
from  bis  office  in  Sacramento,  says  that  when 
he  was  in  Washington  last  Mp.y  17-19  to 
promote  San  Diego  as  the  convention  site,  he 
visited  Mitchell  at  the  then-attorney  gen- 
eral's office  in  the  Justice  Department. 

"He  (Mitchell)  is  my  input  to  the  political 
arm  of  the  admlnlBtration,  so  I  touched 
base  with  him,"  says  Reinecke.  "On  one  of 
those  three  days — don't  recall  which  I  did 
meet  with  him  because  I  was  working  hard 
to  get  the  convention  in  San  Diego." 

"Working  hard  to  get  the  convention 
In  San  Diego."  Mr.  Reinecke  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

In  talking  with  Mitchell  "to  report  on  cur 
progress,"  Reinecke  says  he  gave  the  attorney 
general  a  complete  report  on  the  efforts  to 
have  San  Diego  selected  as  host  city  for  the 
convention.  Included  in  that  briefing  was 
a  discussion  of  financial  arrangements,  ac- 
cording to  Reinecke. 

Asked  If  that  included  a  discussion  of  ITT's 
financial  commitment,  Reinecke  said:  "Yes, 
we  discussed  it.  That  was  part  of  the  pack- 
age we  were  offering  to  the  party." 

Reinecke  also  recalled  that  he  had  the 
impression  during  the  meeting  that  Mitchell 
might  have  been  informed  about  the  ITT 
financial  pledge  even  earlier  by  Rep.  Bob 
Wilson.  R.-Calif..  whose  congressional  district 
Includes  San  Diego. 

It  is  absolutely  remarkable  how  Mr. 
Gillenwaters  and  Mr.  Reinecke  independ- 
ently shared  a  common  recollection  of  the 
meeting  that  was  had  with  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  key  factors  being  that  they  were  try- 
ing to  get  the  convention  to  San  Diego, 
that  they  discussed  the  $400,000  commit- 
ment of  m  to  the  city  to  get  the  con- 
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vention  to  San  Diego,  and  that  this  all 
took  place  during  a  period  of  time  that 
the  Justice  Department  was  trying  to  de- 
cide what  to  do  with  ITT,  whether  they 
were  going  to  press  ahead  with  litigation 
on  the  three  antitrust  suits,  or  whether 
they  were  going  to  make  a  comfortable 
little  deal,  settle  the  case  out  of  court,  and 
give  ITT  what  it  wanted  most  of  all: 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  We  all 
know  they  settled  out  of  court,  and  ITT 
got  Hartford. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Reinecke  repeated  the 
same  story  to  me  personally. 

But  then  there  was  the  phone  call  from 
someone — someone  who  was  close  enough 
to  John  Mitchell  to  know  who  he  met 
with  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  and 
what  was  discussed,  saying  "check  your 
records,"  and  the  whole  thing  came  un- 
glued. 

If  any  Member  of  this  body  needs  an 
example  of  why  this  nomination  should 
go  back  to  the  committee,  I  submit  that 
record. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Reinecke  on  May  3  at 
about  1 :40  Washington  time,  which  made 
it  about  10:40  California  time,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  having  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

He  said,  "Yes." 

I  asked  him  If  he  remembered  when  it 
was. 

He  said,  "Yes,  it  was  in  May." 

I  asked  him  what  transpired  in  the 
meeting,  and  he  said,  well,  that  he  was 
acting  as  a  supersalesman  for  the  State 
of  California,  a  member  of  Uie  chamber 
of  commerce,  that  he  was  trying  to  get 
the  convention  to  San  Diego,  and  that  is 
why  he  saw  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  time 
that  Mr.  Reinecke  told  me  he  wm  acting 
as  a  sunersalesman,  trying  to  get  the 
convention  for  San  Diego,  and  had  met 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  May,  and  had  dis- 
cussed the  ITT  offer  of  $400,000,  he  calls 
a  press  conference  in  Sacramento  and 
changes  his  story.  What  Intervened?  One 
thing  that  intervened,  clearly,  was  the 
mysterious  telephone  call.  No  one  knows 
from  whom  it  wm.  Mr.  Reinecke's  sec- 
retary did  not  ask  who  the  call  was  from. 

I  do  not  know  how  gullible  people  feel 
a  Senate  committee  is.  But  you  have  to 
be  naive  in  the  extreme  to  believe  that 
the  secretary  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor 
would  not  ask  who  the  caller  was,  when  a 
call  comes  in  shortly  after  several  news- 
paper reporters  have  questioned  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  about  a  meeting 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  May  and 
the  caller  says,  "Check  your  records,  be- 
cause your  records  don't  conform  with 
the  Attorney  General's  records."  How 
dumb  do  they  think  we  are? 

It  seems  clear  that  for  the  Senate  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst  on  the  basis  of  this  record  would 
be  preposterous,  particularly  when  Mr. 
Kleindienst  has  Indicated  very  clearly 
to  the  Senate — to  our  committee — that 
under  no  circum.stances  did  he  want  his 
nomination  confirmed  unless  all  the 
clouds  had  been  removed. 

REINECKE   AND    MRS.    BEARD 

There  are  additional  conflicts  in  testi- 
money  under  oath.  There  is  the  direct 
conflict  in  sworn  testimony  between  Mr. 


Reinecke   and   Mrs.   Beard   about   the 
origin  of  the  convention  plan. 

Mrs.  Beard,  told  the  committee  under 
oath  that  they  began  working  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  of  1971. 1  read  from  the 
transcript  of  the  record : 

Chairman  Hart.  Well,  who  was  it  that  made 
the  suggestion  to  you? 

Mra.  Beard.  Some  people  In  California,  Ed 
Reinecke  and  his  aide,  and  not — I  have 
known  them.  They  are  very,  very  close 
frlendB.  Heck,  I  have  known  Ed  Reinecke 
since  he  was  In  candidate's  school,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  It  was  his  idea  or 
whether— I  really  dldnt  ask  any  questions. 
He  said,  "This  Is  In  utter  confidence.  We 
don't  know  whether  there  la  a  chance  In  the 
world.  You  know  San  Diego.  Can  you  look 
It  over  and  find  out  U  yo\ir  own  hotel  will 
be  built  In  time,  because  rooms  are  going  to 
be  difficult?"  So  I  did.  My  own  company 
dldnt  even  know  what  the  heck  I  was  doing. 
I  was  out  In  San  Diego  counting  rooms,  meet- 
ing with  Ma  and  Pa  operations,  and  we  had 
at  the  time  at  the  Sheraton  one  of  the  finest 
managers  I  had  ever  known  at  any  hotel, 
Gary  Seland,  who  happened  to  be  the  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Blackstone  In  Chicago 
in  1960,  and  a  tremendous  help,  having  been 
through  a  convention,  and  the  dangers  there- 
of and  so  forth,  and  he  and  I  just  quietly 
went  around  counting  rooms  and  realized 
that,  you  know,  transportation,  everything, 
and  realized  that  extra  700  rooms  that  we 
were  going  to  have  In  our  hotel  would  make 
the  difference. 

Chairman  Hart.  Well,  about  when  was  the 
suggestion  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Reinecke? 

Mrs.  Beard.  Either  January  or  February  of 
last  year,  sir. 

Chairman  Hart.  And  was  the  aide  whom 
you  have  not  named  Mr.  Olllenwater? 

Mrs.  Beard.  Yes,  I'm  sorry. 

Chairman  Hart.  And  where.  If  you  recall, 
was  the  suggestion  made  to  you? 

Mrs.  Beard.  We  had  lunch  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  sir. 

Chairman  Hart.  In  Washington? 

Mrs.  Beard.  In  Washington. 

And  again,  under  oath,  she  repeated 
the  explanation: 

Chairman  Hart.  Senator  Cook. 

Senator  Cook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Beard,  this  morning  you  indicated  that 
the  suggestion  relative  to  San  Diego  was 
brought  up  by  Ed  Reinecke  to  you  and  it 
was  In  the  nature  of  a  confidence  and  be 
Indicated  to  you  that  It  was  as  such  and 
that  apparently  you  should  keep  It  to  your- 
self whUe  you  are  working  on  It,  Is  that 
what  you 

Mrs.  Beard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cook.  Well,  at  that  time  and 
throughout  your  discussions  with  Mr.  Rein- 
ecke and  up  to  the  time  of  the  memo,  to 
the  best  of  your  recoUectlon,  how  many  peo- 
ple do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
were  aware  of  the  work  that  you  were  doing 
In  regard  to  San  Diego  and  the  work  that 
you  were  doing  with  regard  to  I.T.  &  T.'s  con- 
tribution to  San  Diego? 

Mrs.  Beard.  As  far  as  I  know  and  through 
me,  no  one. 

Senator  Cook.  Other  than  whom,  now? 

Mrs.  Beard.  Reinecke  and  Ed  Olllenwater. 

Senator  Cook.  And  no  one  else? 

Mrs.  Beard.  Absolutely.  I  was  out  of  Cali- 
fornia a  lot  anyway  and  I  never  mentioned 
to  anybody— the  hotel  didn't  look  like  It  was 
going  to  get  built  In  time  to  go  through  the 
Pearly  Oates.  Up  to  that  point,  there  was  no 
reason  to  mention  it  and  I  was  told  not  to 
and  I  did  not.  At  the  time  when  Reinecke 
first  mentioned  it,  as  I  said,  I  was  into  it 
only  because  of  the  hotel  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  old  friends. 

Twice  more  she  repeated  the  same 
story  under  oath.  First: 


Mrs.  Bbaro.  Now,  that  Is  a  misleading  sen- 
tence, which  I  shouldn't  have  written  th« 
way  It  Is,  because  I  did  not  know  from  the 
first  time  I  talked  to  Ed  Reinecke — ^I  did  not 
know  to  whom  be  had  sp<dcen.  when,  how 
or  if.  He  bad  simply  told  ma  that  these  an 
the  people,  the  only  people  who  would  be 
aware  of  our  attempt  to  take  the  thing  to 
Ban  Diego  untU  after  ths  Ute  selection  com- 
mittee met  In  Denver. 

Senator  KKmnoT.  When  did  b«  tell  yoa 
that? 

Mrs.  Beard.  On  the  first  meeting. 

Senator  Kennedy.  When  was  that? 

Mrs.  Beard.  January  or  February.  I  dont 
remember.  He  came  In  to  Washington  and 
said,  "I  need  your  help  on  something  of  the 
utmost  confidence." 

Senator  Kennedy.  Did  he  say  he  was  going 
to  or  that  they  had  talked,  that  they  wen 
aware  of  these  negotiations  which  you  wen 
Involved  In? 

Mrs.  Beard.  He  told  me  only.  "This  Is  very 
confidential.  Nobody  Is  discussing  It.  We 
know  we  can  have  faith  In  you.  Do  not  talk 
to  anybody  about  It.  At  some  point  even- 
tually these  will  be  the  people  who  will  be 
Involved  with  It."  But  he  did  not  say  clearly 
or  distinctly  that  he  had  spoken  to  any  one 
of  these  people.  In  fact.  I  rather  <m»giTw 
he  had  not.  but  when  he  tells  me  it  Is  in 
complete  confidence,  I  don't  ask  questions 
I  don't  need  to  know  answers  to. 

And  second: 

Senator  Kennedy.  So,  besides  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  you  were  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Reinecke?  Was  he  the  contact  with  the  Re- 
publicans or 

Mrs.  Beard.  I  did  not  see  much  of  Ed  after 
that.  We  had  our  first  talk  about  It.  I  hate 
Miami.  You  will  never  get  me  back  there, 
even  to  bury  me,  so  another  reason  to  take 
this  thing  to  any  place — you  know,  Houston 
and  Texas  In  August  and  Miami  In  August, 
uh-huh,  BO  the  actual — Oary  Seland,  the 
then  manager  of  the  Sheraton  Inn,  very,  very 
clever  boy,  he  had  been  through  two  or  three 
conventions.  He  got  the  motel  and  hotel  as- 
sociation people  together  and,  as  a  new- 
comer to  San  Diego,  more  or  less,  he  was 
havmg  these  various  meetings.  "Well,  how 
many  rooms  do  you  have?"  It  was  handled 
very  cleverly,  I  think,  I  went  with  him  on 
many  occasions.  We  had  lunch  with  various 
managers  of  various  motels  and  hotels.  I 
looked  over  the  arena,  becaiise  I  stUl  don't  see 
how  they  are  going  to  have  a  convention  In 
the  arena,  but — and  there  was  a  question  of 
the  acceptance  speech,  the  stadium.  The 
lighting  would  be  so  poor.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  haven't  been  resolved,  but 
through  Oary  Seland — and  he  was  the  only 
person  In  San  Diego,  the  only  person  In  ITT 
who  knew  what  we  were  up  to,  and  I  saw 
Ed  Reinecke  very,  very  rarely. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oary  and  your  one  conversation  with 
Mr.  Reinecke  in  January 

Mrs.  Beard.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Everything  else,  so  to 
speak,  you  were  on  your  own?  You  dldnt 
have  any  other  conversations  with  either  Mr. 
Reinecke,  with  any  other  spokesman  for  the 
Republican  Party,  or  for  anybody  else  from 
ITT?  You  Just  went  out  with  Gary? 

Mrs.  Beard.  I  was  ordered  there  for  other 
business,  anyway,  so  I  was — and  Ed  dldnt 
know  I  was  working  for  the  convention.  He 
didn't  know  that  until  the  12th  of  May. 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Mr.  Reinecke's  relationship 
with  Mrs.  Beard. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Hume,  in  reporting  his 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Beard,  corrobo- 
rated this  version  at  a  time  before  it  had 
been  placed  in  question,  in  fact  even  be- 
fore Mrs.  Beard  testified.  Hume  said: 

I  wanted  to  mention  also,  and  I  dont 
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know  If  I  made  It  clear  earlier,  that  she  In- 
dicated she  bad  begun  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Reinecke  on  this  convention  as  far  back  as 
January.  It  was  an  Idea  that  they  both  had 
or  he  had  and  approached  her  and  got  her 
Interested  or  vice  versa. 

Yet  Mr.  Reinecke's  testimony  was  that 
he  had  never  talked  to  Mrs.  Beard  in 
January  or  February,  that  he  never  met 
with  her  at  that  time  and  that  the  con- 
vention idea  sprang  up  in  an  entirely 
different  way: 

Senator  Tunnsy.  In  January,  did  you  meet 
with  her? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  No.  sir.  I  have  a  policy, 
having  lived  here  for  4  years,  not  to  come  to 
Washington  in  January  or  February. 

Senator  Tunney.  Did  you  meet  her  on  two 
other  occasions  in  1971  ? 

Mr.  Rbinbcke.  I  recall  having  lunch  with 
her. 

Senator  Tunney.  Do  you  recaU  that 
month? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  That  was  the  May  tr^)  be- 
cause my  wife  was  along;  and  that  was  May 
of  1971  It  showed  on  our 

The  Chairman.  Identify  yourself  for  the 
record,  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Reineckz.  Ed  Reinecke,  Lieutenant 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  California.  I  apolo- 
gize. 

Mr.  OiUenwaters? 

Mr.  OiLLENWATERS.  Ycs;  I  am  Edgar  OUlen- 
waters,  director  of  Commerce  for  the  State 
of  California. 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Yes.  It  would  have  been  one 
of  the  open  lunches  on  the  May  meeting 
which  would  have  meant  the  17th  or  possibly 
the  18th.  I  dont  have  that  specific  detail; 
one  of  those  dates  right  in  there.  And  our 
third  meeting  was  when  the  site  selection 
committee  and  the  entire  executive  commit- 
tee met  In  Denver  In  the  third  week  of  July 
22  or  23, 1  believe  It  was. 

Senator  Tunney.  When  was  the  first  dis- 
cussion that  you  had  about  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  Republican  Convention  to  San 
Diego? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  In  AprU. 

Senator  Tunney.  April.  With  whom,  do 
you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Yes.  I  was  back  here  for 
reasons  of  economic  development  and  while 
we  were  here  there  was  a  social  reception 
that  was  attended  by  a  large  group  of  people 
from  San  Diego  who  happened  to  be  In  town 
on  their  own,  for  their  own  reasons;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  they  were  chamber  of 
commerce  people  and  we  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility at  that  point.  That  was  where  the 
idea  really  hatched. 

Senator  Tunney.  Was  that,  you  say,  In  a 
hotel  here  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  No;  I  believe  that  was  at 
the  National  Republican  Committee  Head- 
quarters on  Capitol  Hill. 

Senator  Tunney.  Was  Dlta  Beard  present? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  No;  I  don't  believe  so. 

He  reported  the  denial  of  any  contact 
In  January  or  February  two  more  times 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings,  deny- 
ing any  contact  between  himself  and 
Dita  Beard  at  that  point  in  time. 

First: 

Mr.  Reinecke,  I  am  wondering  if  you  could 
tell  us  about  a  meeting  that  you  had  at 
the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel  with  Dlta  Beard? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  It  was  a  lunch. 

Senator  Tunney.  Was  that  in  AprU  or  was 
that  earlier? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  That  was  May;  that  is  when 
my  wife  was  there  so  that  was  In  May. 

Senator  Tunney.  Mrs.  Beard  stated  In  Den- 
ver when  the  subcommittee  went  out  to 
question  her.  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Hart: 

"Chairman  Hart.  Well,  about  when  was 
the  suggestion  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Reinecke? 


"Mrs.  Beard.  Either  January  or  February  of 
last  year,  sir. 

"Chairman  Hast.  And  was  the  aide  whom 
you  have  not  xuuned  Mr.  OiUenwaters? 

"Mrs.  Beard.  Yes,  I'm  sorry. 

"Chairman  Hart.  And  where,  If  you  recall, 
was  the  suggestion  made  to  you? 

"Mrs.  Beard.  We  had  limch  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  sir." 

But  you  are  saying  that  Mrs.  Beard's  rec- 
ollection of  that  was  Inaccurate?  It  was  not 
In  Janiiary  or  February? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  know  I  was  not  In  Wash- 
ington In  January  or  February. 

Senator  Tunney.  What  did  you  discuss 
with  Mrs.  Beard  about  the  convention?  Can 
you  give  us  the  details  of  that  discussion? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  I  really  don't  recall  the  spe- 
cific discussions  at  that  point.  Senator.  We 
always  ran  the  gamut  of  what's  new  on  the 
Washington  scene,  what's  new  In  the  social 
circles. 

Second: 

Senator  Hxuska.  When  did  you  first  con- 
ceive of  the  idea  of  attracting  the  Republican 
convention  to  San  Diego? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  In  April  at  the  reception 
held  at  the  National  Committee  Building, 
AprU  27. 

Senator  Hruska.  With  whom  did  you  dis- 
cuss it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  It  was  a  general  cocktail 
function.  Senator.  There  was  no  speech; 
there  was  no  organized  meeting;  no  one  spoke 
out  in  behalf  of  It.  We  discussed  It  as  a  seed 
of  an  idea  and  It  gathered  enthusiasm  and  I 
accepted  the  responsibility  to  carry  It  for- 
ward from  them. 

Senator  Hruska.  Do  you  recall  the  first  oc- 
casion you  discussed  it  with  Mrs.  Beard? 

Let  me  back  up.  Did  you  discxiss  it  with 
Mrs.  Beard? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Yes. 

Senator  Hruska.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  It  would  have  been  the  next 
time  I  saw  her,  which  was  when  I  returned 
to  Washington  again  in  May  at  that  lunch- 
eon. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  have  already  re- 
counted that,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Reinecke.  Yes,  sir. 

So,  on  the  record,  there  is  a  flat  and 
direct  contradiction  between  Mrs. 
Beard's  version  and  Mr.  Reinecke's. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  simply  is  that 
Dita  Beard  was  very  clear  she  had  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  Reinecke  In  January 
or  February,  or  at  least  at  the  point  prior 
to  the  time  there  was  the  settlement  of 
the  antitrust  cases  and  that,  as  part  of 
the  discussion,  Mr.  Reinecke  was  most 
interested  that  they  keep  the  thing  quiet. 
They  wanted  to  get  the  convention  in 
San  Diego  but  did  not  want  a  lot  of 
publicity  about  it. 

It  seems  that  if  we  tie  in  the  dates  Mrs. 
Beard  gave  imder  oath,  in  meetings  or 
at  least  in  conversations  having  taken 
place  in  January  or  February,  with  Mr. 
Reinecke's  and  Mr.  Glllenwaters'  first 
statements  to  the  press,  to  me.  and  to 
others,  that  they  met  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  May  and  that  they  discussed 
the  $400,000  at  the  time  ITT  was  going  to 
make  it  available  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  San  Diego.  2  months  prior  to 
the  time  the  ITT  case  was  settled,  we 
begin  to  get  the  scenario  of  what  in  fact 
took  place:  The  fact  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, what  ITT  really  wanted  was  the 
message  to  go  out  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  they  were  good  friends  of  the 
President  and  that  they  were  making  a 
substantial  offer  to  brir^  the  convention 


to  San  Diego  in  order  to  curry  some 
favor. 

That  is  the  only  way  I  think  one  can 
look  at  it.  I  think  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings demonstrates  there  is  substantial 
evidence  to  back  up  that  supposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated  some 
of  the  inconsistencies  which  were  laid  out 
in  the  Record  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings. 

I  must  say  that  in  the  6  years  I  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  2  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  never  seen  so  much  in  the  way  of 
inconsistent  testimony  before  a  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  could  be  really  said  to  al- 
most be  a  question  of  making  a  mockery 
of  the  Senate  Investigative  process.  That 
is  why  I  feel,  by  the  way,  so  strongly  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  ought  to  have 
the  entire  hearing  record  referred  to  it 
with  the  request  that  it  report  back  to 
the  Senate  in  30  days  with  an  indication 
of  what  action  should  be  taken  against 
those  people  who,  under  oath,  made 
statements  whidh  conflicted  with  other 
sworn  testimony. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  held  up  to  public 
ridicule  as  a  result  of  all  of  those  in- 
consistent statements  imder  oath,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  Senate 
should  demand  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigate  the  record  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  against  those  witnesses 
who  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

m.    GENEEN    AND    THE    $400,000 

Harold  Geneen  told  the  committee 
that  ITT's  commitment  was  never  for 
$400,000 — that  it  never  exceeded  $200.- 
000: 

Three.  The  ITT  commitment  to  the  San 
Diego  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau  In 
response  to  their  solicitation  was  for  $100,000 
In  cash  plus  a  contingent  additional  $100,000 
in  cash  If  other  businesses  in  San  Diego 
committed  a  further  $200,000.  This  was  the 
final  commitment  made  In  a  telegram  to  the 
San  Diego  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau — 
prior  to  the  decision  on  the  site  selection, 
and  It  was  made  clear  at  that  time  that  this 
wsis  our  total  commitment.  ITT  has  no  other 
commitment. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Oeneen,  you.  In  re- 
sponse  

The  Chairman  (presiding).  Walt  just  a 
minute,  please.  The  Chair  is  going  to  appoint 
another  member  of  the  subcommittee  to  In- 
terview Mrs.  Beard.  It  will  be  Senator  Bur- 
dlck. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  Indicated  the 
amount  of  the  ITT  commitment  was  $100,000 
with  a  possibility  for  an  additional  $100,000; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Oeneen.  It  was  $100,000  conditioned 
that  it  be  Presidential  headquarters.  Sen- 
ator, plus  an  additional  $100,000  to  match 
what  they  would  be  putting  up — $200,000 
at  least. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  do  I  understand  you 
that  the  most  the  commitment  would  be 
$200,000? 

Mr.  Oeneen.  At  the  most  If  those  condi- 
tions were  met. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Where  do  you  think 
everyone,  like  Congressman  Wilson,  who  is 
very  much  involved  In  the  negotiations,  as 
I  understand,  got  the  idea  of  $400,000? 

Mr.  Oeneen.  Well,  I  think  I  covered  that. 
Senator,  In  the  statement  yesterday.  I  said 
this  thing  was  brought  up  to  my  first  knowl- 
edge— ^we  were  out  during  our  annual  meet- 
ing at  a  party  we  gave,  and  dinner  party, 
for  about  70  people,  and  we  were  enthusiastic 
about  it,  but  I  didn't  figure  any  kind  of  a 
figure  was  a  commitment.  He  was  talking  in 
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terms  of  the  use  of  the  hotel  rooms,  which 
may  not  be  otherwise  used;  and  we  talked 
In  general  terms.  I  don't  remember  a  figure 
of  $400,000  by  any  means.  But  in  any  event, 
before  the  site  selection  made  Its  bid  for 
the  convention,  we  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
San  Diego  Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau, 
care  of  Congressman  Wilson,  which  spelled 
out  clearly  what  our  total  commitment  was, 
and  It  was  In  writing  and  that  Is  the  only 
commitment  that  we  have. 

Later  Mr.  Geneen  went  on  to  give  an- 
other confirmation  that  the  only  figure 
was  $200,000.  I  read  the  testimony: 

Senator  Kzmnedt.  Last  week's  Washington 
Star  cites  an  August  6, 1971  Joint  announce- 
ment of  Leon  Parma  and  Bob  Wilson,  using 
the  (400,000  figure.  Then  there  was  a  press 
conference  statement  by  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman,  Senator  Dole,  Just  2  days 
ago.  Friday,  In  which  he  used  a  (400,000  fig- 
\ire,  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  reiterated  the  $400,- 
000  figure  In  the  San  Diego  Tribune  the 
first  week  of  March.  So,  he  certainly  has  been 
involved  in  the  whole  deal,  and  they  are  oft 
by  approximately  a  hundred  percent.  Is  there 
any  way  you  can  help  us  on  why  that  is 
so? 

Mr.  QxNKEN.  Let  me  say.  Senator,  I  am 
equally  confused  and  I  think  the  action  we 
took,  which  was  the  fortunate  one  to  be 
taken  In  view  of  all  this,  was  to  put  our  offer 
In  writing  at  the  time  we  did  and  specified 
exactly  what  It  was  and  It  was  purposely  to 
stop  all  this  nonsense  but  strangely  enough, 
even  having  done  that  It  keeps  going  on.  I 
can  assure  you  there  is  no  basis  beyond  that 
amount. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  the  reason  It 
keeps  going  on  be  because  this  $400,000  fig- 
ure was  discussed  or  talked  about,  at  $600,- 
000? 

Mr.  Geneen.  I  do  not  even  remember  a  fig- 
ure of  $600,000  and  I  do  not  rememt)er  a 
figure  of  $400,000.  Back  in  May  when  we 
were  talking,  they  were  talking,  this  was 
a  casual  conversation  at  Denver  as  I  described 
It,  and  there  was  some  talk  about  trade  and 
use  of  rooms  and,  as  I  said,  somewhere.  In 
one  of  the  inquiries  that  were  raised,  a  hotel 
figure  buying  advertising  on  due  bills,  for 
example,  30  percent  of  the  face  value  was 
Its  cost,  but  none  of  these  represented  In 
our  mind  commitments  and  none  of  them 
represented  pledges.  These  are  the  words 
which  have  been  used  and  in  my  mind  if  we 
were  committed  we  certainly  would  not  have 
been  able  to  write  the  telegram  in  the  way  we 
did  and  the  amounts  we  did.  so  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  question  In  submitting  that  re- 
port, I  mean,  that  telegram,  as  exactly  what 
we  did  because  It  represented  what  Sheraton 
felt  they  could  afford  to  do. 

I  think  I  mentioned  this  morning  that  It 
was  and  is  a  good  business  Investment  for 
them  on  that  basis. 

But  virtually  every  other  witness  we 
had  spoke  of  $400,000,  including  Con- 
gressman Bob  Wilson,  the  person  who 
apparently  held  the  whole  deal  together. 
Wilson  said: 

We  kicked  around  the  idea  of  my  going 
to  leading  businessmen  and  getting  commit- 
ments from  them  and  putting  together  a  bid 
package.  He  then  suggested  If  I  would  take 
the  lead  he  thought  Sheraton  would  under- 
write up  to  $300,000  and  would,  of  course,  be 
willing  to  actually  commit  for  their  fair 
share  of  the  total  amount  of  money  needed. 
I  told  him  I  thought  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  put  a  bid  together  quickly.  He  then 
told  me  he  would  see  that  they  backed  me 
personally  for  half  the  total  amount  needed, 
which  would  be  $400,000.  There  waa  no  writ- 
ten agreement,  not  even  a  handshake,  but  my 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Geneen  satisfied 
me  as  to  the  Integrity  of  hla  guarantee.  I 
assured  him  we  could  soon  work  the  under- 
writing down  to  a  reasonable  figure  as  far 
as    Sheraton's    obligation    was    conoemed. 


Within  the  next  few  weeks  I  worked  with  a 
number  of  local  citizens,  plus  Lieutenant 
Governor  Relnecka,  persuading  the  Hotel 
Association,  the  Convention  and  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, and  the  city  and  coimty  that  the  con- 
vention was  a  double  thing  if  we  all  worked 
together  quickly  and  positively. 

And  in  a  taped  interview  which  Wil- 
son gave  to  a  San  Diego  reporter,  and 
which  he  confirmed  was  accurately 
transcribed,  which  statement  was  con- 
firmed by  an  earlier  statement  made  In 
May,  and  wWch  was  inserted  in  the 
Record,  Wilson  said: 

They  had  then  bought  another  hotel — The 
Ramada  Inn — so  they  were  going  to  end  up 
with  three  hotels,  and  I  said,  "I  talked  to 
Bob  Finch  this  morning  and  he  told  me  If 
we  could  raise  800,000  dollars  locally,  we  had 
a  chance  to  at  least  bid  and  get  the  con- 
vention here,  and  if  we  could  get  the  con- 
vention here,  this  would  be  a  great — the 
best  publicity  for  San  Diego  coming  of  age 
as  far  as  the  major  conventions."  And  he 
said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  do  it?"  and  I  said, 
"Well,  I  you  know,  in  the  first  place  we've  got 
to  get  the  bid  In  within  a  matter  of  days." 
He  said,  "Look,  If  you'll  check  and  get  some 
local  support.  111  guarantee  you  up  to  400,- 
000  dollars  of  that  800.000  commitment" — be 
said  300  first,  but  he  and  Bud  James  talked 
about  It  and  they  said.  "We  will  guarantee 
you  half  of  it  if  you'll  get  others  to  come  in  so 
that,  you  know,  reduce  the  amoimt  that  we 
put  up."  So  I  went  out  and  I  talked  to  an- 
other hotel  owner  and  others  and  I  was 
assured  that  there  would  be  some  substan- 
tial local  support.  So  I  stuck  my  neck  out 
and  said.  "I'm  assured  of  at  least  half  of  that 
800-thousand  dollars."  So  the  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau  got  into  It  and  said,  you 
know,  that  they  thought  the  city  could  put 
up  some  money,  the  county  could  put  up 
some  money  and  we  went  before  the  City 
Coimcil  and  got  a  civic  committee  going  with 
Leon  Parama  as  chairman  and  got  the  bid. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  clearly  that 
Mr.  Geneen  stated  under  oath  that  he 
had  never  made  a  commitment  of  more 
than  $200,000,  and  Mr.  Wilson  under 
oath  indicated  that  it  was  $400,000.  Al- 
though there  was  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  fudging,  it  seems  clear  that  Mr. 
Geneen  was  very  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  wide-scale  publicity 
given  to  the  incredible  offer  that  ITT- 
Sheraton  had  made  to  San  Diego  to  have 
the  convention  in  San  EWego  at  the  very 
time  they  were  having  an  antitrust 
matter  settled  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  explore  that  for  a 
moment.  I  do  not  know  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  normal  business  practice  in 
this  country,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  highly  questionable  if  it  were  the 
normal  business  practice  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  make  a  substantial  pledge  to  a  city 
to  bring  a  political  convention  to  that 
city  if  the  party  that  was  holding  the 
convention  also  happened  to  be  the  party 
in  power  in  the  White  House,  the  party  in 
control  of  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  party  that  was  deciding  whether  or 
not  antitrust  litigation  should  be  pursued, 
or  whether  it  should  be  settled. 

I  think  that  any  such  practice  is 
unethical,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
general  practice.  In  the  specific  case  of 
ITT  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  outrage.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  during  the 
past  several  years  it  is  that  the  American 
people  are  sending  a  signal  to  their 
political  leaders  that  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  big  boys  always  getting  their 


own  way;  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  dis- 
honesty at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  want  people  to  be  honest 
and  they  want  a  complete  ventilation  of 
the  political  processes.  One  of  the  things 
they  do  not  want  is  a  situation  to  exist 
where  a  corporation  is  having  antitrust 
matters  determined  and  adjudicated  by 
the  Justice  Departmait  while  at  the  same 
time  that  corporation  is  pouring  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  into  a  political 
slush  fimd  to  get  a  political  convention 
to  a  city  which  happens  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  highest  officials  of  Government. 

I  personally  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  relationship  of  ITT  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  a  time  that  the 
Justice  Department  was  malcing  a  major 
decision  as  to  the  future  of  ITT  and  its 
mergers  with  Grinnel  Canteen  Corp.  and 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Corp.  It  just  is 
the  worst  possible  business  to  bring  to  the 
American  people  and  say,  "This  is  the 
way  things  get  done  in  Washington.  If 
you  are  big  enough,  if  you  are  rich 
enough,  if  you  are  powerful  enough  you 
get  to  see  anyone  you  want  to  see  and 
to  get  things  taken  care  of.  But  if  you 
are  an  average  American  citizen  you  have 
to  live  in  a  situation  knowing  of  the  miles 
and  miles  of  redtape  and  the  layers  and 
layers  of  bureaucracy  that  will  keep  you 
from  getting  a  decision  in  your  case."  In 
essence,  tliis  is  wtiat  the  ITT  case  is  all 
about:  That  there  is  one  rule  of  law  for 
the  privileged  and  another  for  the  un- 
privileged in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished jimior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  there  caimot  be  any 
question  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  a  wide  degree  of  lati- 
tude in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet.  But 
if  the  Senate's  constitutional  duty  to 
'advise  and  consent"  is  to  have  any 
meaning,  a  line  must  be  drawn,  that  lati- 
tude delineated. 

I  am  troubled  that  Mr.  Kleindienst 
does  not  bring  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  professional 
attainments  equal  to  the  demands  and 
stature  of  that  high  office.  It  disturbs  me 
that  the  President  has  not  sought  out  a 
wise  and  sagacious  counselor  to  occupy 
an  office  which  in  history  has  lieen  close 
to  his  own.  I  find  nothing  in  the  Record 
to  suggest  that  Kleindienst  will  ever  ac- 
quire a  vision  and  a  stature  which  tran- 
scend the  rush  of  events  and  the  expedi- 
encies of  partisan  politics.  His  record  in 
the  law  and  in  politics  is  not  distin- 
guished. But  I  do  not  oppose  him  for 
those  reasons,  nor  because  his  philos- 
ophy, if  he  has  one,  is  alien  to  my  own.  I 
oppose  him  because  his  conduct  has 
raised  doubts  about  his  character  and 
his  integrity.  That  is  where  I  draw  the 
line. 

Only  one  foundation  sustains  our  free 
self-governing  system.  It  is  a  foundation 
of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  legitimacy 
of  our  public  Institutions.  The  appear- 
ance of  misconduct  within  those  institu- 
tions erodes  that  foundation  as  effec- 
tively as  misconduct  itself.  It  cannot  be 
tolerated. 
Mr.  Nixon  seemed  once  to  say  that  the 
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suspicions  about  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  would  not  be  tolerated.  He 
pointed  out  that  E:ieindienst  sought  the 
renewed  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
and.  he  said: 

We  want  this  whole  record  brought  out,  be- 
cause as  far  as  he  Is  concerned,  he  wants  to 
go  in  as  Attorney  General  with  no  cloud 
over  him. 

Mr.  President,  that  cloud  has  not  been 
dispelled.  It  hangs  heavy  and  dark  over 
Mr.  Kleindienst.  It  broods  over  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  this  administration. 
Efforts  were  made  ^o  dispel  the  cloud. 
Hearings  were  held.  Several  additional 
witnesses  were  heard  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee— Dita  Beard,  Peter  Flanigan. 
Harry  Steward. 

But  the  cloud  of  doubt  about  the  pro- 
fessional ability  and  character  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  is  darker  than  before. 

On  April  6  the  Judiciary  Committee 
agreed  that  it  was  "clearly  necessary"  to 
call  19  more  witnesses,  but  by  the  close 
of  the  hearings  on  April  27  ooly  12  of 
those  19  had  been  heard — and  it  was  only 
after  inordinate  obstruction  by  the  White 
House  and  the  threat  of  the  nominee's 
defeat  that  Mr.  Flanigan  testified.  Even 
then,  when  Mr.  Flanigan  did  appear,  his 
testimony  was  so  circumscribed  as  to 
render  it  meaningless. 

Other  White  House  figures  did  not 
testify.  A  central  figure  in  the  entire  in- 
vestigation, Dita  Beard,  testified  for  only 
2  of  a  sclieduled  9  hours,  smd  that  lim- 
ited testimony  served  only  to  raise  new 
questions  and  new  doubts.  The  White 
House  and  the  Justice  Department,  un- 
der the  blanket  of  "executive  privilege," 
refused  answers  to  interrogatories  and 
denied  the  committee  access  to  pertinent 
documents. 

The  cloud  has  not  been  dispelled.  One 
newspaper  hsa  preferred  a  different 
metairtior  than  the  President's  "cloud." 
It  has  called  this  affair  "the  dismal 
swamp  of  American  politics." 

Neither  analogy  is  a  happy  one,  and 
neither  suggests  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  a  man  as  the  Nation's  chief  steward 
of  justice.  And  so,  given  the  President's 
refusal  to  withdraw  the  nomination,  and 
the  inability  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  give  us  the  truth,  I  must  urge  the 
Senate  to  recommit  the  nomination  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  committee  will  get  the 
facts,  that  it  will  dispel  the  cloud  or  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  swamp.  Then  let  the 
committee  come  back  to  us  again  and 
tell  us  its  judgment.  In  the  meantime, 
if  the  President  wishes,  he  can  still  with- 
draw the  nomination. 

Should  the  Senate  recommit  the  nom- 
ination, the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
have  another  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
Mr.  Kleindiensfs  fitness  to  be  Attorney 
General  and  the  standards  of  fitness  for 
the  Nation's  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer. I  do  not  believe  a  man  is  qualified 
for  any  public  office,  let  alone  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  not  guilty,  or  has  not  been 
indicted  or  convicted.  More  ought  to  be 
demanded  of  us.  More  is  demanded  of 
us  by  a  people  already  doubting  the  Im- 
partiEdity  and  competence  of  its  Gov- 
ernment. 
The  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law 


enforcement  officer  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  pledge  of  allegiance  schoolchil- 
dren, and  all  of  us,  reaf&rm  our  dedica- 
tion to  justice  in  this  Nation.  And  in 
large  measure  the  responsibility  for  jus- 
tice reposes  in  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  not  much  to  ask  of  a  President 
that  he  find  in  this  vast  country  an  At- 
torney General  whom  the  people  can 
trust.  It  really  should  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  President  to  find  someone  to 
serve  as  the  Nation's  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  whose  reputation  Is  above 
reproach,  whose  character  is  beyond  su- 
suspidon. 

Given  that  standard  of  conduct  and 
the  deservedly  high  expectations  of  the 
people,  how  does  Mr.  Kleindienst  meas- 
ure up  on  the  present  state  of  the  evi- 
dence? 

The  appearance  of  misconduct  is  sub- 
stantial. He  is  not  the  victim  of  an  iso- 
lated or  insubstantial  accusation. 

There  is  Kleindiensfs  conduct  in  the 
case  of  Robert  Carson,  who  has  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  in  a  Federal  court 
for  perjury  and  conspiracy  to  commit 
bribery.  Kleindienst  had  known  Mr.  Car- 
son as  a  prominent  Republican  fund- 
raiser when  on  November  24,  1970,  Car- 
son came  to  Kleindiensfs  Justice  De- 
partment office  and  told  him  that,  "he 
had  a  friend  in  New  York  who  was  in 
trouble,  his  friend  was  a  man  of  substan- 
tial means  and  would  be  willing  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  of  between  50 
to  100  thousand  dollars  to  the  reelection 
of  President  Nixon." 

That  was  after  Mr.  Nixon's  election 
and,  to  say  the  least,  a  premature  con- 
tribution for  1972. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  did  not  acc^t  the 
bribe,  and  testified  he  told  Carson  he 
could  not  help  his  f  rloid.  Kleindienst  did 
not,  however,  report  the  bribe  attempt 
imtil  over  a  week  later,  on  December  1, 
1970,  after  he  had  seen  a  memorandum 
from  the  FBI  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  effect  that  Carson  was  under  investi- 
gation for  bribery  and  that  electronic 
surveillance  was  to  begin  in  Carson's  of- 
fice that  morning. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  has  testified  that  at 
the  time  of  the  attempt  he  did  not  per- 
ceive it  for  what  it  was — a  bribe.  The 
most  favorable  interpretation  of  these 
facts  is  that  a  man  who  cannot  tell  a 
bribe  when  offered  has  been  proposed  for 
chief  law-enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings, 
Kleindienst  refused  to  explain  his  con- 
duct further  on  the  ground  that  his 
response  might  prejudice  the  Carson 
case.  One  can  question  Kleindiensfs 
reasoning,  given  the  facts  that  the  jiuy 
verdict  had  been  reached,  the  jury  dis- 
missed, the  defendant  sentenced,  and  the 
case  already  argued  on  appeal.  But  even 
if  one  accepts  Kleindiensfs  quite  ques- 
tionable reasoning,  one  can  only  con- 
clude that,  given  the  state  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Carson  matter,  Klein- 
diensfs conduct  was  most  improper. 

Then  there  was  the  role  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst played  in  the  case  of  Harry 
Steward,  the  US.  attorney  in  San  Diego. 
An  inquiry  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  found  that  Mr.  Steward  had 
engaged  in  "highly  improper"  conduct 
by  directly  intervening  to  cancel  a  sub- 


pena  to  a  potential  defendant  in  a  crim- 
inal investigation.  The  defendant  was  a 
personal  friend  and  political  benefactor 
of  Mr.  Steward,  and  the  investigation 
was  of  an  illegal  fund-raising  scheme 
during  the  1968  Republican  presidential 
campaign. 

Despite  this  departmental  finding,  Mr. 
Kleindient  issued  a  public  finding  of  "no 
wrongdoing"  and  expressed  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  Attorney  General  in  Mr. 
Steward.  This  statement  misled  the  very 
public  the  Justice  Department  is  sup- 
posed to  serve,  and  the  entire  incident 
and  Mr.  Kleindiensfs  role  in  it  smacks 
of  impropriety. 

A  similar  case,  never  examined  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  involves  an  adver- 
tising agency  in  Illinois  with  close  ties  to 
prominent  Republican  officials.  The  ad 
SLgeacy  described  its  scheme  in  a  letter 
dated  February  10, 1964,  as  follows: 

If  you  have  any  contributors  who  would 
prefer  to  be  billed  by  our  firm  in  order  to 
write  It  off  as  a  business  expense,  please  let 
me  know  and  we  wlU  take  care  of  the  matter. 
We  wUl  send  a  duplicate  of  the  Invoice  to 
you,  and  credit  the — ^blank — campaign  with 
that  amount  when  It  Is  paid. 

In  1968  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
laimched  a  tax  fraud  investigation  of  the 
advertising  agency. 

The  case  was  referred  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  prosecution  in  June  1969. 
It  was  still  sitting  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  March  1970.  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  asked  the  Department 
for  a  grand  jury  investigation. 

There  was  no  reply  until  June  1970, 
shortly  after  the  resignation  of  Thomas 
A.  Poran,  a  Democrat,  who  was  U.S.  at- 
torney in  Chicago  at  that  time.  The  reply 
directed  the  IRS  to  drop  the  case. 

Details  of  this  case  were  reported  in  an 
article  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  on  No- 
vember 3,  1970.  I  entered  this  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  24 
of  this  yesir. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  hsis  not  in- 
vestigated this  case,  but  I  urge  it  to  do  so. 
The  role  that  Kleindienst  played  is  un- 
certain, but  the  evidence  suggests  more 
impropriety  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Kleindienst  was  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  He  cannot  escape  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  the  Justice  Department 
on  grounds  that  he  was  only  second  in 
command. 

I  am  inevitably  led  to  the  morass 
known  as  the  ITT  affair,  though  I 
despair  of  synthesizing  or  describing  any 
part  of  this  sordid  affair.  But  it  is  rele- 
vant to  any  inquiry  into  Kleindiensfs 
conduct  as  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Before  coming  to  Kleindiensfs  role,  I 
must  deplore  the  more  general  ethical 
situation  posed  by  the  case.  One  news- 
paper put  it  this  way : 

There  is  the  larger  question  ...  of  how 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  corporations  could 
think  it  proper  or  publicly  acceptable,  while 
its  fate  was  In  the  hands  of  a  republican 
administration's  antitrust  department,  for 
it  to  be  secretly  arrsnglng  to  underwrite  a 
large  part  of  the  Republican  party  conven- 
tion. There  Is  the  other  side  of  that  qeustlon. 
which  Is  how  a  responsible  government,  or 
political  party,  could  find  no  Impropriety  .  .  . 

Senators  Bayh,  Kennedy,  and  Tun- 
NST  may  have  the  honor  of  the  xmder- 
statement  of  the  year  when  they  relate 
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as  their  second  finding  in  their  individual 
views : 

(2)  There  was  a  predictable  and  prevent- 
able appearance  of  Impropriety  In  the  accept- 
ance of  a  gift  of  extraordinary  size  from  ITT 
for  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
a  time  when  ITT  was  seeking  to  settle  a  ma- 
jor antltriist  suit  under  the  nominee's  con- 
trol. Anyone  who  knew  of  both  efforts  In 
advance  must  bear  full  responsibility. 

Kleindienst  has  maintained  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  ITT  gift  until  about 
the  time  it  became  public  knowledge; 
that  is,  in  early  December  1971.  Some  of 
the  evidence  on  the  record,  however,  sug- 
gests otherwise.  In  December  1971  Klein- 
dienst maintained  that  the  Justice-ITT 
settlement  was  being  handled  and  ne- 
gotiated exclusively  by  then  Assistant 
Attorney  General  McLaren.  After  the 
hearings  bared  several  meetings  between 
Kleindienst  and  m  Director  Rohatyn, 
discussions  on  the  ITT  case  between 
Kleindienst  and  McLaren,  ITT  attorney, 
Lawrence  Walsh  and  Solicitor  General 
Griswold,  and  a  conversation  witii  a 
neighbor-nr  official — Kleindienst  dis- 
played a  phenomenal  semantic  agility. 
He  maintained  and  still  maintains  that 
the  settlement  was  handled  and  negoti- 
ated exclusively  by  Judge  McLaren.  He 
had  only,  he  said,  set  in  motion  a  series 
of  events  that  led  to  the  settlement. 

This  episode  was  not  the  first  involv- 
ing ITT.  Three  years  ago  Judge  McLaren, 
the  then  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
sought  to  block  ITTs  acquisition  of  the 
Canteen  Corp.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
disqualified  himself  becaiise  his  and  Mr. 
Nixon's  former  law  firm  had  represented 
an  ITT  subsidiary.  Kleindienst  took  over. 
McLaren  recommended  that  the  Justice 
Department  seek  to  enjoin  the  merger, 
but  Kleindienst  delayed  action  on  Mc- 
Laren's recommendation  imtil  it  was  too 
late  to  seek  the  injunction. 

Other  large  companies  with  connec- 
tions in  the  administration  have  fared 
equally  well — or  better.  Elmer  Bobst  is  a 
confidante  and  contributor  of  Mr.  Nixon. 
He  is  also  honorary  chairman  of  Warner- 
Lambert  which,  like  the  ITT  subsidiary, 
retains  the  former  law  firm  of  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  MitcheU.  As  in  the  ITT-Canteen 
case,  McLaren  sought  again  to  enjoin  a 
merger  before  the  fact — ^this  time  a 
merger  between  Warner-Lambert  and 
Parke-Davis.  Again  Mitchell  disqualified 
himself.  Again  Kleindienst  took  over.  He 
talked  to  attorneys  and  representatives 
of  Parke-Davis  and  Warner-Lambert.  He 
said  a  Parke-Davis  representative  told 
him  "that  if  this  merger  did  not  come 
about,  Parke-Davis  was  going  to  get  out 
of  the  research  business."  Parke-Davis 
denies  it  told  him  any  such  thing.  Bobst 
admits  that  he  lobbied  the  White  House. 
As  in  the  ITT-Canteen  case,  McLaren's 
original  recommendation  was  rejected. 
No  injunction  was  sought,  and  the  merger 
went  through. 

It  seems  at  this  point  that  corpora- 
tions with  known  financial  connections 
to  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Mitchell  manage 
to  resolve  their  antitrust  difficulties  out 
of  court  and  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  McLaren  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
integrity  and  ability.  He  undoubtedly  did 
his  best  to  enforce  the  antitrust  law — 
and  that  may  explain  his  hasty  departure 
from  the  Justice  Department. 


His  nomination  to  the  Federal  district 
court  was  received  imexpectedly  in  the 
Senate  on  December  2.  On  that  same  day^ 
Mr.  McLaren  having  come  from  Illinois, 
I  gave  my  consent  as  Junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  the  nomination.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  gave  the  nomina- 
tion favorable  consideration  and  the  Sen- 
ate confirmed — all  within  24  hours.  The 
approval  of  the  ABA  committee  on  the 
judiciary  was  apparently  obtained  from 
Mr.  Walsh  of  ITT  on  a  few  hours'  notice 
during  that  24-hour  span. 

Reasons  given  for  this  unprecedented 
action  are  that  the  district  court  in  Chi- 
cago faced  a  backlog  of  cases,  and  that 
Judge  Hoffman — whom  Mr.  McLaren  was 
lo  replace  on  the  bench  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois — was  requesting  im- 
mediate senior — or  part-time — status. 
Also,  since  Congress  was  soon  to  recess 
for  Christmas,  immediate  action  on  the 
nomination  was  supposedly  necessary.  I 
have  found  since  that  there  was  no  ap- 
preciable backlog  of  cases.  Two  addi- 
tional judges  had  been  added  to  the  dis- 
trict not  long  before  and  Judge  Hoffman, 
before  whom  I  used  to  practice  and  whom 
I  have  known  well,  is  a  notoriously  effi- 
cient judge.  He  was  ready  to  go  on  senior 
status  when  his  replacement  was  in- 
ducted but  did  not  expect  his  replace- 
ment to  be  inducted  for  several  months. 
The  quick  action  apparently  caught 
Judge  Hoffman  unaware.  He  was  ready 
to  handle  his  caseload  for  several  months 
more. 

I  still  do  not  know  the  real  reasons  for 
Mr.  McLaren's  hasty  departure  from 
the  Justice  Department.  Another  doubt  Is 
undispelled. 

Justice  has  been  symbolized  as  a  blind 
dispasslon,  but  that  has  not  been  the 
public's  understanding  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  recent  years.  Even  bef  or«  the 
election  of  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  had  made  the 
department  a  partisan  political  issue. 
After  his  election  he  installed  his  chief 
political  operatives  as  the  chief  officials  of 
the  departmait.  We  have  had  Mr.  Mit- 
chell as  an  Attorney  General  between 
tours  of  duty  as  a  campaign  manager, 
and  unable  to  forget  either  his  past  or 
future  political  responsibilities.  Recently 
another  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Robert  Mardian,  resigned  to  take  part  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  reelection  effort.  We  have 
had  the  image  of  a  Justice  Department 
functioning  as  an  arm  of  a  political 
Presidency. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Democrats  in 
the  past  have  been  free  of  all  guilt.  But 
I  do  believe  the  past  is  no  excuse  for  the 
present.  And  I  caimot  remember  such  a 
politicized  Justice  Department.  These 
men  do  not  deny  their  political  roles. 
They  speak  at  partisan  gatherings.  They 
advise  the  President  on  partisan  matters. 
Their  statements  on  the  nonpartisan 
issue  of  crime  and  violence  are  partisan. 
Even  the  FBI  crime  statistics  are  inter- 
preted for  partisan  purposes.  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst has  been  an  enthusiastic  partici- 
pant in  this  concept  of  "justice." 

The  matter  goes  much  deeper  than  the 
suspicion  of  money  changing  in  the  tem- 
ple of  justice.  If  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  deeply  tainted  with  the  stain  of 
partisan  politics,  then  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  processes  of  justice  will  be 
deeply  shaken.  And  when  the  people  do 


not  believe  in  the  legitimacy  of  their  In- 
stitutions, they  will  not  accept  the  au- 
thority of  those  institutions.  What  is  at 
issue  is  not  a  matter  of  partisan  advan- 
tage in  one  administration  or  another. 
The  issue  is  whether,  ultimately,  our 
leaders  will  be  able  to  lead,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment able  to  govern;  whether  the 
people  believe  those  whom  they  elect. 

How  can  the  people  trust  an  Attorney 
General  who  as  a  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral publicly  absolved  a  U.S.  Attorney  of 
any  wrongdoing,  while  he  privately  ac- 
knowledged that  the  man's  conduct  had 
been  highly  improper?  How  can  the  peo- 
ple trust  an  Attorney  General  who  is  im- 
able,  or  unwilling  to  perceive  a  bribe  and 
report  it?  How  can  the  people  tnjst  an  At- 
torney General  who  plays  semantic  games 
instead  of  admitting  that  his  words  were 
easily  capable  of  being  misconstrued— 
words  that  in  fact  misled  many? 

At  a  neighborhood  party,  an  official  of 
ITT  finds  it  easy  to  arrange  a  meeting  be- 
tween Kleindienst  and  a  spokesman  for 
the  giant  corporation. 

What  about  the  others  in  our  society 

the  people  who  literally  and  figuratively 
are  not  invited  to  the  party? 

The  executives  and  lobbyists  of  ITT  en- 
countered no  obstacles  when  they  sought 
access  in  the  corridors  of  power.  Peter 
Planigan,  one  of  the  President's  As- 
sistants, has  become  known  as  an  ambas- 
sador to  big  business.  But  who  speaks  for 
the  people?  If  such  a  man  exists,  he  is 
not  yet  so  famous,  perhaps  because  his 
achievements  are  less  apparent. 

The  Justice  Department  should  be  free 
of  partnership  and  speak  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. Many  fear  that  it  is  becoming  a  fund- 
raising  branch  of  Republican  campaign 
headquarters. 

These  are  difficult  days  for  men  of 
conscience.  These  are  days  of  fat  political 
contributions  and  careless  ethics.  But  be- 
fore we  accept  the  easy  ethics  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst,  we  should  remember  Thomas 
Jefferson's  statement: 

When  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  be 
should  consider  himself  a  public  property. 

It  is  with  these  words  of  Jefferson  in 
mind  that  I  approach  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Kleindienst.  During  my  brief  tenure 
in  the  Senate,  some  of  my  hardest  deci- 
sions have  required  a  balancing  of  the 
President's  right  to  choose  men  for  high 
office  and  the  Senate's  responsibility  to 
advise  and  consent.  I  have  recognized  the 
Presidential  prerogative  to  choose  those 
of  his  own  persuasion  if  they  be  persons 
of  undoubted  intelect  and  Integrity.  I 
consented  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Rehnquist  to  the  Supreme  Court  because 
I  had  no  doubt  about  his  character,  in- 
tellect, integrity,  and  professional  ability. 

But  I  have  such  doubts  about  Mr. 
Kleindienst. 

With  the  records  of  the  Washington 
office  of  ITT  shredded  and  activiUes  at 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  White 
House  shrouded  in  secrecy,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  whole  truth 
about  Mr.  Kleindienst.  But  suspicion  will 
persist,  smd  the  erosion  of  public  confi- 
dence in  our  public  institutions  will  con- 
tinue, unless  the  doubts  that  now  exist 
are  dispelled. 

The  "cloud"  remains.  To  dispel  it, 
either  the  President  must  withdraw  the 
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nomination  or  the  nomination  must  be 
recommited  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
so  that  it  again  can  attempt  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  these  many  questions. 

No  citizen  who  cares  deeply  about  his 
country  and  the  integrity  of  its  institu- 
tions can  really  hope  that  these  charges 
are  true.  But  we  do  not  know  the  truth. 
The  charges  and  suspicions  cannot  be 
swept  under  the  rug  by  the  administra- 
tion or  by  the  Senate  without  substanti- 
ating the  public  fears  that  the  concept 
of  equal  justice  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  Justice  Departmoit's  willingness  to 
recognize  that  some  men  and  some  cor- 
porations are  more  equal  than  others. 

The  Senate  cannot  perform  its  con- 
stitutional duty  to  grant  or  withhold  its 
"consent"  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  imtil  it  knows  the  truth.  I. 
for  one,  will  not  vote  to  confirm  the 
nominaticm  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  until  the 
doubts  about  his  character  and  fitness 
are  dispelled. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President.  I  was 
very  much  interested  In  the  remarks 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  Just  made.  I  thought  his 
statement  was  a  powerful  one  and  all- 
encompasslng. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one 
point  that  he  made,  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's  name.  It  would  seem  to  me  that, 
as  one  of  the  ways,  perhaps,  we  could 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  everyone,  the 
President,  as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  appropriate  for  &lr. 
Kleindienst's  name  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  IQeindienst  Indicated  that  he  did 
not  want  to  be  confirmed  as  Attorney 
General  if  there  was  a  cloud  over  his 
head. 

It  is  clear,  to  my  persuasion,  that  the 
9  weeks  of  hearings  we  had  did  not  dispel 
the  clouds  but.  Instead,  have  made  them 
greater  and,  if  anything,  somewhat 
darker. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  whether 
he  does  not  think  that  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate for  Mr.  Kleindienst  to  with- 
draw his  own  name. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Kleindienst 
acknowledged,  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California  pointed  out,  that  he  did 
not  want  to  come  into  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  with 
a  cloud  over  his  head.  The  President 
quoted  him  before  the  country  at  one 
point  and  suggested  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  respect  in  the  country  for  the 
law  required  that  the  Attroney  General 
of  the  United  States  be  beyond  any  sus- 
picion or  doubt  about  his  character  and 
qualifications  for  that  office. 

It  suggests  what  seems  to  me  ought  to 
be  the  standard  applied  in  this  case.  It  is 


not  enough  to  be  innocent.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  unindicted  or  unconvicted. 
I  think  that  for  any  public  office  a  man 
ought  to  be  above  suspicion,  the  very 
suspicion,  the  very  doubt,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  misconduct.  And  the  appear- 
ance of  misconduct  of  Mr.  Kleindienst 
was  substantial  enough  to  erode  public 
confidence. 

One  way  of  dispelling  all  of  the  doubt 
and  suspicion  and  to  close  this  unhappy 
chapter  would  be,  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, for  either  the  President  to  with- 
draw his  nomination  or  for  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst, if  he  feels  as  he  said  he  did  about 
the  cloud  over  his  head,  to  withdraw  his 
own  nomination. 

The  only  alternative  that  I  can  see  to 
a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  the  President 
or  Mr.  Kleindienst  is  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  do  this  Investigating  and 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Far 
more  questions  have  been  raised  so  far 
than  have  been  answered.  The  cloud 
that  the  Senator  mentioned  is  far  darker 
today  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  hearings. 

The  conunittee  could  continue  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts.  And  the  facts  might 
Justify  upon  further  Investigation  the 
dispelling  of  any  cloud,  and  the  Senate 
could  then  confirm  Mr.  Kleindienst. 

The  Senate  would  then  be  In  a  position 
for  the  first  time  to  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional duty  of  advice  and  consent.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  exercise  that 
right  today  upon  the  state  of  the  record 
simply  because  we  do  not  know  what 
the  truth  is. 

I  would  agree,  in  my  final  response  to 
the  Senator  from  California,  that  were 
the  President  or  Mr.  Kleindienst  to  with- 
draw the  nomination,  it  certainly  should 
not  be  difficult  In  this  vast  country,  with 
the  wealth  of  human  resources  and  the 
legions  of  highly  qualified  men  in  the  le- 
gal profession,  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  find  a  man  qualified  to 
be  our  chief  law  enforcement  officer.  By 
that  I  mean  a  man  whom  all  the  people 
of  this  country  can  respect  and  trust,  a 
man  about  whose  impartiality  and  Judg- 
ment and  integrity  there  could  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  more.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  able  Senator's  mail 
has  been  with  reelect  to  this  matter. 
However,  I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
have  received  thousands  of  letters  as  a 
result  of  my  participation  in  the  hear- 
ings. These  letters  run  approximately  6 
to  1  against  confirmation.  This  would  In- 
dicate that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  Calif  omlans — and  I  have  received  let- 
tera  from  o<ther  parts  of  the  country  as 
well,  but  mainly  from  California^-do 
not  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Kl^ndienst 
as  a  person  who  shotild  be  the  chief  law 
cnf orcMnent  ofBclal  of  the  country. 

Like  Caesar's  wife,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneraa  of  the  Utdted 
States  ought  to  be  a  man  that  is  above 
suspicion.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Kleindienst  did 
not  have  any  role  In  the  matters  of  ITT 
for  which  a  person  could  condemn  him. 
I  think  from  what  we  know  now  that 
proposition  is  highly  unhk^.  but  we  will 
never  know  unless  we  finish  the  Job  we 
started. 
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It  may  be  felt  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  that  we  should  not  go  ahead  any 
further  with  the  hearings  and  should  not 
eet  at  the  bottom  of  what  really  hap- 
pened and  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 
But  I  think  the  only  proper  reconcilia- 
tion would  be  for  Mr.  Kleindienst  to 
withdraw  his  name,  because  we  have,  it 
seems,  a  situation  where  an  unstoppable 
object  is  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
an  immovable  object.  The  best  way  of 
avoiding  a  most  difficult  situation  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  Senate  would  be  for  Mr.  Kleindienst 
to  withdraw  his  name  and  say  that  some> 
body  else,  of  the  thousands  02'  people  in 
the  country  who  are  highly  qualified  to 
be  Attorney  General,  considering  all  of 
the  circumstances,  should  be  named  by 
the  President. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  not  come  into  office  with  a 
massive  cloud  over  his  head.  The  nom- 
ination of  a  man  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  shoxild  not  be  the 
cause  for  thousands  of  letters  to  come 
from  all  over  the  country  in  opposition 
to  his  candidacy  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eralship. I  suggest  that  what  he  should 
properly  do  at  this  time  is  very  simple — 
say,  "I  withdraw." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Steward  case,  the  so-called 
San  Diego  case.  There  is  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  a  very  similar  case  took  place 
in  my  State  of  Illinois  where  it  appears 
that  an  advertising  agency  in  Chicago 
made  arrangements  with  contributors  to 
the  Republican  campaign  that  sums  of 
money  be  treated  as  tax  deductions.  The 
advertising  agency,  according  to  this 
evidence,  sent  statements  to  the  con- 
tributors stating  that  when  the  people 
prepared  their  tax  returns  they  should 
claim  deductions  for  political  contribu- 
tions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  sought 
an  investigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
sought  a  grand  Jury  investigation.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  In  the  person  of 
the  former  U.S.  attorney  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Poran,  inves- 
tigated. It  Is  my  xmderstanding  that  he 
was  prepared  to  move  ahead  to  prose- 
cute. 

However,  nothing  happened  from  the 
beginning  of  this  investigation  In  1969 
imtll  after  Mr.  Foran's  resignation  in 
the  spring  of  1970.  Nothing  happened. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Foran,  who  was  a  Demo- 
crat, resigned,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice instructed  the  U.S.  Attorney  In  Chi- 
cago to  drop  the  case.  This  Is  a  matter 
which  bears  great  sbnllarity  to  the  facts 
which  the  Senator  referred  to  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  case  has  not  been  inves- 
tigated at  all.  The  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  not  begxm  investigation  of 
these  circumstances.  There  are  many 
other  situations  which  bear  excunination, 
all  of  which  raise  doubts  about  the  fitness 
of  Mr.  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

My  mail  from  constituaits  in  Illinois 
is,  like  the  Senator's,  running  4  or  5  to  1 
against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Klein- 
di«ist.  Throughout  it  all  there  can  be 
detected  a  prevalent  cjmicism  toward 
Government;  people  are  read}-  to  believe 
the  accusations.  They  tend  to  confirm  the 
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partiality  of  public  institutions  for  the 
rich  and  powerful,  the  big  corporations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  .'ail  to  recom- 
mit the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst 
would  be  a  great  blow  to  attempts  to  re- 
store some  of  that  lost  confidence  in  oiir 
public  institutions.  The  people  of  this 
country  do  not  expect  the  book  to  be 
closed  nor  the  evidence  brushed  under 
the  drug. 

To  refuse  to  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion I  thinlc,  would  give  people  every- 
where, in  California,  Illinois,  and  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  more  confidence  in 
Government  and  ultimately  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  it  would  restore 
confidence  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
niinois.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  hearing  transcript  on 
that  segment  of  the  hearings  dealing 
with  Mr.  Steward  in  San  Diego  would 
have  to  agree  that  Mr.  Kleindienst  was 
personally  involved.  It  was  not  someone 
else  involved.  Mr.  Kleindienst  was  per- 
sonally involved  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  in  conducting  an  investigation  of 
Mr.  Steward.  Based  upon  the  file  that 
was  prepared  by  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  he  made  a 
decision  to  clear  Mr.  Steward  of  any 
wrongdoing  despite  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  see  the  FBI  file — the  only  person  who 
read  it  was  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee— we  had  evidence  that  in  the 
FBI  file  there  were  three  statements 
that  Mr.  Steward  stated  before  three  in- 
vestigators in  San  Diego  at  the  time  that 
he  was  preventing  a  subpena  to  be  is- 
sued to  bring  a  substantial  campaign 
fund  raiser,  Mr.  Thornton,  before  a  grand 
jury.  Mr.  Steward  said : 

Mr.  Thornton  got  me  my  Job  as  U.S.  At- 
torney and  he  may  get  me  a  Federal  judge- 
ship. Therefore,  I  do  not  want  him  sub- 
poenaed. 

On  its  face,  that  is  enough  to  have  him 
dismissed  from  ofBce  if  not  criminally 
prosecuted.  There  were  three  sworn  af- 
fidavits in  the  FBI  file.  We  have  one  of 
those  sworn  statements  in  the  hearing 
record  from  one  investigator  to  that  ef- 
fect. We  never  were  allowed  to  have  their 
testimony,  however.  Instead,  we  had  a 
refutation  of  the  charges  without  hear- 
ing from  the  very  witnesses  who  could 
have  told  us  the  truth.  Any  Attorney 
General  who  gives  a  clean  bill  of  health 
to  a  man  who  has  said  what  three  affi- 
davits reported  Mr.  Steward  said  should 
not  be  elevated  to  the  post  of  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Does  the  Senator 
suggest  that  where  the  evidence  does 
not  prove  a  personal  involvement  by  Mr. 
Kleindienst  in  the  case  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  all  activities  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  simply  because  he  is 
only  second  in  command? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  suggesting  Mr. 
Kliendienst,  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, had  a  primary  responsibility  to 
monitor  activities  of  U.S.  attorneys,  and 
when  there  are  allegations  of  wrongdo- 
ing on  the  part  of  anyone  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  to  in- 


vestigate those  charges  and  make  a  de- 
cision on  what  is  going  to  happen,  either 
a  clean  bill  of  health  or  in  the  alternative 
the  decision  made  to  reprimand  or  dis- 
miss from  office,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
instances  to  prosecute. 

I  know  that  in  the  past  there  have  been 
resignations  on  the  part  of  U.S.  attorneys 
who  were  charged  with  wrongdoing,  and 
rather  than  to  be  dismissed  they  re- 
signed. I  believe  even  Mr.  Kleindienst  in- 
dicated diu-ing  his  tenure  as  Deputy  At- 
torney General  there  was  one  such  res- 
ignation. 

But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Steward  I  think 
these  three  affidavits  we  have  in  the  FBI 
file  charge  him  with  very  serious  wrong- 
doing, but  Mr.  Kleindienst  issued  a  press 
release  completely  clearing  him  of  any 
wrongdoing  whatever.  What  is  revealing 
is  that  this  was  not  simply  a  question  of 
general  responsibility  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  this  was  a  question  of 
his  main  responsibility.  I  think  quite 
frankly  he  bungled  it  badly  and  having 
bungled  it  badly  he  should  not  be  re- 
warded by  being  made  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  extended  hearings  conducted  by 
that  committee  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  first  consid- 
ered Mr.  Kleindienst's  nomination,  fol- 
lowing 2  days  of  hearings  on  February 
24-25,  1972,  the  committee  voted  13  to  0 
to  report  the  nomination  favorably  to  the 
Senate  floor.  However,  before  the  full 
Senate  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Kleindienst  requested 
additional  hearings  following  certain  al- 
legations made  in  an  article  written  by 
columnist  Jack  Anderson. 

Mr.  Kleindienst's  good  faith  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  facts  concerning  Mr. 
Anderson's  allegations  resulted  in  the 
biggest  political  boondoggle  in  recent  his- 
tory. Twenty-three  days  of  additional 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  concerning  Richard  Klein- 
dienst's nomination  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  after  an  extended  barrage  of 
witnesses,  both  for  and  against  Mr. 
Kleindienst,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
again  reported  the  nomination  favor- 
ably to  the  full  Senate  by  a  vote  of  11  to 
4.  The  Committee  on  the  Jundiciary  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  reason  to  alter 
their  earlier  recommendation  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  is  eminently 
suited  and  qualified  to  serve  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  His  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  are  rarely 
equalled.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1947,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  magna  cum  laude.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  from  Harvard  Law  School,  worked 
as  a  law  clerk,  and  practiced  law  for  18 
years. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  is  deeply  religious  and 
a  man  of  highest  integrity  who  Is  not 
afraid  to  express  his  views,  even  on  the 
most  controversial  issues.  He  has.  on 
occasion,  spoken  out  on  such  Issues  as 
preventive  detention  of  criminals  and 


his  opposition  to  legalization  of  mari- 
juana. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  is  a  brilUsmt  and 
eloquent  speaker,  and  has  proven  him- 
self an  eminently  capable  administrator. 
Throughout  his  distinguished  legal 
career  he  has  continually  exhibited  his 
ability  to  grasp  legal  issues  and  to 
analyze  legal  problems.  His  outstanding 
academic  achievements  show  that  he  is 
intellectually  capable  of  fulfilling  all  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  position  of  Attorney 
General. 

Since  Mr.  Kleindienst  was  confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  to  serve  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  he  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  ably.  His  efforts  have  been 
most  effective  in  the  fight  against  both 
street  crime  and  organized  crime.  Even 
though  crime  has  not  been  eliminated, 
the  past  3  years  have  shown  substan- 
tial progress  in  slowing  the  rising  crime 
rate  in  this  country.  As  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst has  often  stated  that  this  fight 
will  be  carried  on  with  determination  and 
dedication. 

In  his  position  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  Acting  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Kleindienst  has  become  intimately 
aware  of  the  multitude  of  problems 
which  face  any  Attorney  General.  He  has 
handled  himself  In  an  exceptional  man- 
ner in  these  positions  and  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  record  number 
of  days  hearing  Mr.  Kleindienst's  nomi- 
nation, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
foimd  no  evidence  of  any  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kleindienst.  Many 
sinister  allegations  were  made  against 
him  concerning  the  ITT  affairs,  but  none 
were  proven. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  lielieve  Mr. 
Kleindienst  is  a  man  of  highest  integrity 
and  ability,  I  heartily  endorse,  and  in- 
tend to  vote  in  favor  of.  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  to  serve 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  again 
the  Senate  has  been  asked  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  a  man  to 
an  important  and  sensitive  post.  Again 
the  record  and  qualifications  of  this  nom- 
inee have  been  the  subject  of  intense 
scrutiny. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  under  our 
Constitution,  to  act  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  Government  in  the  appointment  of 
men  and  women  to  important  Govern- 
ment posts. 

In  this  instance,  the  nominee  has  been 
designated  to  fill  the  position  of  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 
The  nominee,  Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
has  served  as  Deputy  Attorney  General 
since  the  Senate  confirmed  him  for  that 
position  on  January  29,  1969.  In  this 
capacity,  Mr.  Kleindienst  has  had  con- 
siderable responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  and  the  supervision  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  is  therefore  fitting  and 
proper  that  current  congressional  inquiry 
Into  his  qualifications  should  focus  on 
his  conduct  while  he  served  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

The  initial  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
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clary  Committee  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Kleindienst  were  concluded  in 
2  days.  The  conmilttee  unanimously  re- 
ported in  favor  of  his  confirmation.  Sub- 
sequently the  hearings  were  reopened  at 
Mr.  Kleindienst's  request,  when  a  col- 
umnist's allegations  raised  questions 
about  his  credibility  and  fitness  for  high- 
er office. 

I  have  reviewed  the  hearings  and  the 
committee  report  with  great  care.  I  have 
searched  the  record  carefully  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  fact,  Mr.  Kleindienst 
conducted  himself  while  serving  as  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  in  a  manner  which 
would  disqualify  him  for  higher  office. 
I  find  no  evidence  that  would  result  in 
his  disqualification. 

In  considering  the  appointment  of  In- 
dividuals to  position  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  competence  and 
integrity  alone  must  be  the  standards 
by  which  they  are  judged.  And  only  evi- 
dence of  incompetence  and  impropriety 
should  disqualify  a  nominee  to  an  execu- 
tive position  from  confirmation. 

Such  evidence  is  not  available  in  the 
case  of  Richard  Kleindienst.  I  will  there- 
fore support  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  propoimd  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  think  I  have  touched 
bases  with  those  most  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  request  I  am  about  to  make 
has  the  approval  of  the  Republican 
leadership. 

tINANIMOUS-CONSEtiT    ACKECMXNT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Thursday  next,  at  the  hour 
of  4  o'clock,  a  vote  occur  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— ^I  would  like  to  say,  as  one  of  those 
who  plans  to  vote  for  the  recommittal, 
and,  if  that  vote  should  fail,  plans  to 
vote  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst,  that  I  think  it  Is  appropri- 
ate that  the  Senate  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  its  will  on  the  Kleindienst 
confirmation. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  purposes 
of  this  debate  were  to  make  clear  to  the 
Senate  what  Mr,  Kleindienst's  record 
was  and  what  we  developed  and  did  not 
develop  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  think  we  have  been  able  to  make 
that  record  clear,  although  there  were 
very  few  Senators  on  the  fioor  to  listen 
to  what  we  were  saying  and  what  we 
were  attempting  to  bring  about  during 
the  course  of  the  debate.  But  I  want  to 
thank  the  leadership  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  their  help  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  this  agreement 


which,  as  I  imderstand  it,  would  be  for 
a  vote  on  recommittal  at  4  o'clock  on 
Thursday  next,  to  be  foJlowed  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  recommittal  motion  should  fail,  by 
a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  confirmation. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  add  that  to  my  request,  so  that  the  two 
will  be  considered  together. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  vote  on  con- 
firmation immediately  follow  the  vote 
on  recommittal,  if  the  vote  on  recommit- 
tal fails? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  to  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  on  con- 
firmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  votes. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  next  motion  is  made,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuwnst) 
had  made  a  request  that  had  to  do  with 
the  arrival  of  certain  Information  that 
Senators  were  interested  in  getting  in 
the  last  couple  of  days.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  for  bring- 
ing this  point  up.  At  the  time  of  our 
hearings  a  request  was  made  of  ITT,  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  the  corporation's  attorney 
to  make  certain  records  available  to  the 
committee.  Mr.  Gilbert  indicated  pub- 
licly diiring  his  testimony  that  he  would 
make  such  docimients  available.  Those 
documents  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able. When  the  staff  of  various  Senators 
on  the  committee  called  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
Mr.  Gilbert's  representatives  to  get  the 
documents  to  us  in  the  time  tliat  we 
would  have  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  debate,  so  that  we  could  inform 
the  Senate  what  was  contained  in  those 
documents  before  we  voted  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  up  and 
down,  he  did  not  indicate  when  those 
documents  would  be  made  available.  He 
delso^ed. 

It  now  appears  that  the  purpose  be- 
hind his  machinations  Is  to  frustrate  the 
Senate  in  its  responsibility  here  by  re- 
fusing to  make  those  documents  avail- 
able at  all  to  the  committee  or  to  the 
Senate  before  the  confirmation  vote. 

As  one  Senator  sitting  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  believe  the  Senate  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  Mr.  Gil- 
bert makes  those  documents  available  to 
us,  as  he  indicated  in  open  hearings  he 
would.  I  think  if  the  Senate  lets  ITT 
slip  this  one  by  on  us,  we  are  going  to 
give  a  signal  to  every  person  in  this 
country  that  if  you  are  big  enough,  if 


you  are  rich  enough,  you  can  thumb  your 
nose  with  impunity  at  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  So  I  make  this 
request  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  agree  and  look  with 
approbation  upon  this  request,  so  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  knows  that  when  he  does 
not  return  phone  calls,  such  as  he  ap- 
parently is  not  returning  one  this 
afternoon,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  away  with  it.  That  there  are  many 
Senators  who  are  very  deeply  concerned 
about  the  matter  and  are  hopeful  he  is 
going  to  be  forthcoming  and  ITT  is  going 
to  be  forthcoming  with  the  very  docu- 
ments they  said  in  open  public  hear- 
ings would  be  made  available  to  our 
committee  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  just  said.  If 
such  a  commitment  was  made  with  the 
committee,  I  believe  their  commitment 
should  be  kept,  because  a  man's  word 
is  worth  something  in  the  business  world 
as  well  as  in  this  body.  I  would  express 
the  hope  that  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tingmshed  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  is  complied  with  and  that 
the  promise  will  be  kept  and  that  the 
documents  will  be  forthcoming,  so  that 
the  story  will  be  placed  on  the  record. 
I  would  say  this  if  it  applied  to  those  on 
the  other  side  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  made  the  request,  because  I  think 
a  commitment,  once  made,  should  be 
honored. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
may  include  a  list  of  the  dociunents  that 
have  been  requested  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
ITT.  Mr.  GUbert  knows  which  docu- 
ments they  are.  It  is  very  clear.  It  is  in 
the  hearing  record.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gilbert 
knows  better  than  we  do  what  those 
documents  are  because  many  of  them  we 
have  not  seen.  We  asked  for  the  ITT 
docimients  in  New  Yoric  which  were  out 
of  range  of  the  ITT  shredder  in 
Washington.  I  think  it  also  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  Recobo  of  the  Senate 
proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

1.  Memoranda  or  vouchers  relating  to  Mrs. 
Beard's  visit  to  the  Kentucky  Derby.  These 
would  Include  the  alleged  memorandum  from 
Mrs.  Beard  to  Oenlty  indloatlng  that  she 
would  see  Mitchell  at  the  Derby,  and  any 
memorandum  reflecting  activities  or  Instruc- 
tions she  got  thereafter.  ITT  counsel  Gilbert 
told  the  Committee  under  oath  that  "we  have 
found  nothing  but  we  believe  we  can  find 
some  vouchers  which  we  do  not  yet  have" 
(p.  1135).  None  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Committee  subsequently. 

2.  Memoranda,  correspondence,  reports  or 
other  documents  relating  to  Oeneen's  con- 
tacts with  the  22  federal  officials  listed  In  the 
March  13,  1972  press  release.  These  would  re- 
flect not  only  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sations Oeneen  had  on  these  occasions,  but 
also  possibly  what  Oeneen  expected  from  the 
officials  he  visited  and  what  they  later  re- 
ported back  to  him.  As  to  these,  OUbert 
promised  under  oath  "when  I  get  back  to 
New  York,  at  that  time  we  will  see  If  we  can 
find  anything  there"  (p.  1136). 

3.  Documents  rtiatlng  to  Mrs.  Beard's  vis- 
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Its  to  San  Diego  In  1971.  These  wotild  ahow 
the  frequency  and  purposes  of  her  visits  and 
would  bring  the  relationship  between  her 
activities  and  those  of  other  government  offi- 
cials Into  clearer  focus.  "We  have  none,"  said 
ITTs  Gilbert  "but  we  are  checUng  for  vouch- 
ers which  probably  do  exist"  (p.  1186). 
Vouchers  were  not,  however,  ever  provided  to 
the  Committee. 

4.  Materials  relating  to  contacts  between 
ITT  officials  and  White  House  offlciala  regard- 
ing the  location  of  the  1972  Republican  con- 
vention or  ITT  support  for  the  convention  at 
San  Diego.  The  relevance  of  these  needs  no 
elaboration.  On  these,  Gilbert  testified,  "we 
have  none  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
we  think  there  may  be  some  and  we  will  try 
to  get  the  material  If  It  exists  In  New  York" 
(p.  1136).  None  have  been  provided  to  the 
Committee  as  of  this  date. 

5.  Material  relating  to  the  ITT  Antlcon- 
glomerate  Task  Force,  which  would  have  been 
working  towards  effecting  governmental  pol- 
icy towards  conglomerates  as  well  as  on  the 
ITT  settlement.  "We  may  have  some,"  said 
Gilbert,  "and  we  may  have  It  today."  That 
was  on  AprU  14.  The  Committee  has  not 
received  it  yet. 

6.  The  original  ITT  Job  description  memo- 
randa of  June  23-July  1,  1971,  of  which  Mrs. 
Beard's  second  June  25  memorandum  was 
one.  Staff  examination  of  copies  furnished 
the  Committee  has  raised  serlovis  question 
whether  a  second  page  of  Mrs.  Beard's  memo- 
randum existed  but  was  omitted  from  what 
was  submitted.  These  original  documents 
have  not  been  forthcoming. 

7.  The  documents  provided  to  the  FBI  by 
ITT  for  comparison  with  the  Beard  Memo- 
randum. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
quent to  the  close  of  the  hearings,  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  contacted  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  he  informed  them  that,  although  he 
had  found  some  of  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  above,  he  would  not  make  them 
available  to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  deputy  majority 
leader,  I  think  I  should  say  that  if  the  re- 
committal motion  fails  and  if  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Kleindienst  is  confirmed 
Immediately  thereafter,  it  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Shultz  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  others 
who  would  work  with  him. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  all  those  measures. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  YEAS  AND  NAYS 
ON  SEVERAL  MEASURES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as 
in  legislative  session,  it  be  in  order  to 
order,  with  one  show  of  seconds,  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  S.  3442  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  206,  both  of  which  votes 
will  occur  tomorrow  morning  during 
morning  business,  and  on  Executive  D, 
84th  Congress,  second  session,  and  Ex- 
ecutive D,  91st  Congress,  second  session, 
both  of  which  votes  will  occur  at  a  later 
time. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  What  is  that  Senate  joint 
resolution? 

»rr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senate  joint 
Resolution  206. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  infant 
death  syndrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  June  6, 1972,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1140)  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  certain  lands  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  GERMAN  MARSHALL 
MEMORIAL  FUND 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
June  5  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
announcement  of  the  European  recovery 
program  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall.  In  a  fitting  memorial 
to  this  American  initiative.  Federal 
Chancellor  Willy  Brtuidt  of  Germany 
delivered  a  speech  at  the  Marshall 
Memorial  Convocation  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

As  an  expression  of  special  gratitude 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  that 
Government  has  established  a  "German- 
Marsliall  Fimd  of  the  United  States"  as 
a  memorial  to  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
Federal  Government  will  provide  the 
Fund  with  15  million  deutsch  marks  to 
be  paid  over  the  next  15  years  in  install- 
ments of  10  miUion  deutsch  marks  each 
year.  The  Fund  will  be  administered 
without  any  influence  by  the  German 
authorities  and  will  be  used  to  promote 
American-European  study  and  research 
projects. 

I  persontdly  was  especially  pleased  to 
note  the  significance  which  the  Chan- 
cellor attached  to  educational  exchanges 
and  the  support  which  the  Federal  Re- 
public has  grtven  the  German-American 
Fulbright  program.  It  is  especially  grat- 
ifsrlng  to  note  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  increase  its 
matching  contribution  to  the  Fulbright 
program  from  its  present  2  million 
deutsch  marks  per  year  \jo  ZV2  million 
deutsch  marks  per  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Chancellor  Brandt's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thanking  America:  25  Years  After  the 
Annottncement  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
History  does  not  too  often  give  us  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  fortunate  events.  But  here 
In  this  place  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an 
event  took  place  which  could  rightly  be 
termed  one  of  the  strokes  of  providence  of 
this  century,  a  oentury  which  has  not  so 
very  often  been  Illuminated  by  the  light  of 
reason. 

We  are  gathered  here  at  this  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  speech  with  which  George 
Marshall  announced  26  years  ago  that  plan 
which  wae  to  become  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able and  at  the  same  time  successful 
achievements  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  any 
country  other  than  my  own,  but  I  know, 
and  I  want  the  American  people  to  know: 
our  gratitude,  the  gratitude  of  Europeans, 
has  remained  alive.  What  we  give  In  return 
is  our  growing  abUlty  to  be  a  partner  of  the 
United  States  and  In  addition,  apart  from 


regulating  our  own  affairs,  to  assume  our 
share  of  responsibility  In  the  world  at  large. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning:  If  happiness 
Is  a  concept  In  which  mankind  perceives  an 
objective,  then  In  our  epoch  It  has  for  long 
stretches  remained  In  the  shadow.  The  era 
of  my  generation  was  a  concentration  of 
more  darkness,  more  bitterness  and  more 
suffering  than  nations  have  ever  before 
brought  upon  themselves.  Against  this  back- 
ground the  act  we  are  commemorating  here 
today  shines  brlUlantly. 

Two  world  wars,  which  were  first  and 
foremost  clvU  wars  In  Europe,  plunged  our 
civilization  Into  the  abyss  of  self-destruc- 
tion. Ten  million  times  In  the  first,  more 
than  fifty  million  times  In  the  second  catas- 
tn^he,  one  Individual  and  Irreplaceable  hu- 
man life  was  destroyed — on  the  battlefield, 
in  alr-rald  shelters.  In  camps,  by  firing 
squads.  In  the  gas  chambers,  or  by  sheer 
starvation. 

And  the  most  depressing  part  of  It  Is  that 
this  centvuy  Is  laden  with  the  stigma  of 
names  that  have  become  the  ciphers  of  ruin, 
names  denoting  the  nameless  ravaging  of 
souls,  and  that  tell  us  that  hell  on  earth  was 
a  reality.  We  have  known  since  then  that  man 
Is  capable  of  revolting  collectively  against  any 
moral  commandment  and  of  surrendering 
that  quality  with  which  he  was  born:  his 
ability  to  be  human. 

We  cannot  and  do  not  want  to  shake  off 
this  experience.  Nor  oxir  awareness  of  the 
threat  that  accompanies  us  day  by  day  In  the 
form  of  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
destruction  capable  of  snuffing  out  our  whole 
civilization  If  they  slip  from  our  control,  If 
we  are  no  longer  the  master  of  that  difficult 
peace  we  have  today,  that  peace  which  we 
regard  as  our  day-to-day  task  but  also  as  the 
ultima  ratio  of  our  existence.  For  this  we  have 
learnt  (and  I  said  this  six  months  ago  In 
Oslo) :  War  has  become  the  ■ultima  irratio  of 
this  century. 

There  are  many  who  had  forethoughts  of 
this.  One  of  them  was  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall. He  was  a  soldier.  In  other  words  he 
served  a  profession  which  presupposes  con- 
stant readiness  for  war  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. I  put  It  that  plainly  because  It 
brings  into  even  greater  relief  the  exemplary 
achievement  of  this  man.  That  achievement 
was  underlined  by  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace. 

He  was  a  soldier  out  of  passion.  But  this 
word  had  a  double  meaning.  In  this  case  It 
Is  the  passion  and  energy  with  which  Mar- 
shall discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
It  also  Includes  his  readiness  to  suffer  and  to 
share  the  siifferlng  of  others.  A  quality  In- 
dispensable In  a  good  soldier  and  man  of 
character. 

As  a  young  staff  officer  charged  with  com- 
plicated strategic  and  logistical  duties,  he 
witnessed  the  first  mass  loss  of  life  at  St. 
Mlhiel  and  In  the  Argonne  forest  In  Prance  In 
1917  and  1918.  We  know  that  this  experience 
marked  his  life.  It  did  not  cause  him  to  falter 
In  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  character- 
ized the  stages  in  his  career  during  the  Inter- 
vai  of  that  precarious  peace  between  the 
cease-fire  of  Complegne  and  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember 1939 — that  1st  of  September  when  the 
German  attack  was  launched  against  Poland 
and  when  George  Marshall  became  chief  of 
staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  Acting  upon 
the  Instructions  of  his  President,  he  took 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  was 
heavily  armed  In  Its  neutrality.  Yet  It  was 
clear  to  him  that  America  would  for  a  sec- 
ond time  be  challenged  to  decide  Europe's 
destiny.  He  was  known  as  the  organizer  of  vic- 
tory. His  circumspection  and  his  exact  yet 
Imaginative  strategy  were  the  mathematics 
of  the  campaigns  and  battles  upon  which  the 
Third  Relob  and  the  crazed  policies  of  lU 
leaders  cnunbled. 

The  end  was  bitter,  and  not  only  for  the 
▼anquUbed.  Vlctortee,  too,  can  be  hitter,  es- 
pecially U  they  earty  the  seed  of  future 
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conflicts.  As  In  1918,  when  the  war  was  won, 
and  peace  was  lost  for  want  of  reason  on 
the  part  of  the  winners  and  the  losers: 
through  stubborn  mistrust  on  the  one  side; 
through  resentment  of  the  humiliated  on  the 
other.  Against  the  wish  of  Its  President,  the 
United  States  left  Europe  to  Itself,  left  It 
prone  to  the  animosities  and  Jealousies  bom 
of  national  pride  which  did  not  cease  to  ex- 
ist when  the  nations  laid  down  their  arms. 

That  time  America's  political  and  military 
leaders,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  felt  that  their  duty  was  to  withdraw 
and  abstain  from  further  international  In- 
volvement. But  In  fact  that  was  no  longer 
possible  and  apparently  no  longer  permis- 
sible. 

It  was  different  In  1945:  George  MarshaU 
and  others  agreed  that  victory  did  not  re- 
lieve his  country  of  Its  responsibility.  The 
United  States  did  not  for  one  moment  claim 
that  responsibility  for  itself.  It  shared  It  with 
Its  allies,  in  particular  with  Britain  which 
In  1940,  putting  up  a  long  resistance,  refused 
to  surrender  Its  freedom.  And  with  France, 
who,  despite  being  sorely  wounded,  picked 
herself  up  again.  But  not  least  with  the  Sovi- 
et Union,  which  had  fought  tenaciously,  and 
suffered  particularly  heavy  losses,  and  which 
now  found  the  door  to  central  Europe  thrown 
open  as  a  result  of  Hitler's  war. 

The  understanding  between  the  big  powers 
caUed  for  their  joint  exercise  of  responsibil- 
ity. But  even  before  the  war  was  over  the 
victorious  powers  quarrelled  over  who  should 
exercise  influence  over  the  liberated  coun- 
tries. Defeated  Germany  then  became  both 
the  cause  and  the  object  of  the  Cold  War. 
For  a  second  time  It  seemed  that  hardly  had 
the  fighting  stopped,  that  peace  was  lost  in 
the  clash  of  power  interests  and  Ideological 
conflict. 

In  that  desperate  situation  President 
Harry  Truman  recalled  General  MarshaU 
from  retirement  and  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  State;  that  was  on  21  January  1947.  Not 
as  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Cold  War,  as  many 
might  have  feared,  but  as  the  man  who, 
having  organized  the  war,  was  now  looked 
upon  to  organize  peace. 

The  world  hoped  for  an  expected  construc- 
tive answer  from  the  United  States  to  the 
challenge  of  despair,  helplessness  and  distress, 
but  also  the  will  to  live,  that  had  not  become 
extinct  In  the  hearts  of  the  nations  of  Eur- 
ope. Creative  spirits  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, who  realized  that  not  more  time 
should  be  lost,  had  long  been  at  work  in 
providing  that  answer.  The  Plan  which  bears 
the  name  of  George  Marshall  was  forged  from 
many  Ideas  and  suggestions.  Sober  analysis 
of  the  absurd  situation  in  Europe  after  the 
Moscow  Conference  of  April  1947  converged 
with  the  determination  to  act  before  that 
terrible  "too  late"  co\ild  be  uttered. 

The  European  recovery  program  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  outlined  here  26  years  ago 
contained  a  sincere  offer  to  restore  collective 
East-West  responsibilities  for  Europe.  The 
East  rejected  that  offer,  and  that  meant  the 
widening  and  cementing  of  division.  As  you 
know.  In  those  days  I  was  in  Berlin  and  I  say 
quite  openly  here  that  Ernst  Renter  and  I 
by  no  means  found  It  easy  to  recognize  this 
painful  reality.  We  deplored  the  division  of 
the  continent,  of  our  country,  of  our  own 
city.  We  could  not  cede  our  will  for  unity  to 
the  advocates  of  nationalistic  protest.  But  on 
no  account  did  we  want  to  give  up  the  chance 
afforded  by  our  regained  freedom.  We  had  to 
pit  our  wlU  to  assert  ourselves  against  the 
danger  of  paralysis. 

Berlin  became  the  cradle  of  Oennan-Amer- 
Ican  friendship.  The  refusal  to  resign  Itself  to 
the  situation  became  the  basis  for  future 
partnership.  At  the  same  time,  the  help  we  re- 
ceived to  help  ourselves  could  only  benefit 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  that 
became  a  turning  point  in  International 
relations. 

In  speaking  of  this  assistance  1  do  not  over- 
look the  help  given  In  various  ways  by  prl- 
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vate  charitable  organizations,  who  com- 
menced their  activities  even  before  the  hos- 
tilities were  over.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
highly  the  moral  support  which  came  from 
their  assistance  then  and  in  future  years. 

The  Btorshall  Plan  mobUlzed  American  re- 
serves to  provide  Western  Europe  with  the 
capital  and  raw  materials  it  needed  to  regain 
its  vitality.  That  program  explicitly  Included 
defeated  Germany.  It  was  not  only  that  mag- 
nanimity that  is  part  of  America's  nature,  and 
not  only  the  willingness  to  help  which  Is 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  inspired  the  leaders  of  the  most  power- 
ful nation  In  the  world  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  defeated.  It  was,  of  course,  also  a  political 
calculation  which  looked  beyond  the  current 
status  of  affairs  to  the  horizons  of  coming 
decades.  By  this  I  mean  more  than  that 
America  imderstandably  thought  about  its 
position  In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union:  I 
mean  above  all  that  the  Marshall  Plan  chal- 
lenged the  European  Partners  to  enter  into 
close  economic  co-operation.  Inherent  in  the 
plan  was  also  an  appeal  for  a  common  polit- 
ical course. 

That  was  the  basic  element  of  the  program 
which  without  hesitation  I  would  say  bears 
the  marks  of  genius.  It  traced,  though  ten- 
tatively, the  aim  of  European,  or  at  least 
West  European  unity.  It  was  more  than  the 
release  of  economic  dynamism,  more  than  the 
rekindling  of  Industrial  vitality  which  pro- 
duced miracles,  not  only  In  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  after  the  currency  reform. 
Every  nation  of  Western  Europe  showed  in  Its 
own  way  that  it  possessed  the  unbroken  will 
to  work  and  pull  Itself  up  again,  a  wUl  that 
had  only  wanted  to  be  sparked  off. 

With  his  plan  George  Marshall  roused  Eu- 
rope's stifled  self-confldence.  He  gave  many 
citizens  of  the  old  continent  a  concrete  stim- 
ulus to  bring  down  from  the  stars  the  vision 
of  a  Europe  united  in  lasting  peace.  The  first 
step  towards  that  aim  was  the  OEEC,  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Co-Oper- 
atlon.  The  progressive  thinkers  in  Prance, 
Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Britain  and  Germany 
were  prepared  for  this  change.  The  most  out- 
standing among  them  was  Jean  Monnet.  He 
was  In  fact  Marshall's  partner  in  Europe. 
That  great  Frenchman  and  European  saw 
more  clearly  than  others  ^he  need  for  a  mod- 
ern economic  planning  on  a  wide  scale,  an 
asset  that  was  partly  attributable  to  his  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  the  American  reality.  He 
knew  that  national  frontiers  had  to  be  re- 
moved or  at  least  made  brldgeable  if  the  con- 
tinent was  to  be  revitalized  The  Schuman 
Plan,  which  by  merging  the  coal  and  steel  In- 
dustries in  the  Western  pan  of  our  continent 
was  a  significant  first  step  to  the  Joint  orga- 
nization of  Its  economic  energies,  was  in- 
spired by  this  great  man.  His  progressive  de- 
termination coincided  with  the  realistic  In- 
stinct of  three  conservative  statesmen  whose 
European  consciousness  was  embedded  In  the 
folds  of  history  that  lay  deeper  than  the 
ideal  of  the  nation  state:  Robert  Schuman, 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  Alcide  de  Gasperl. 

Marshall  Plan,  OBBC  and  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community— and  together  with  them 
the  cessation  of  a  negative  occupation  pol- 
icy aa  manifest  In  the  dismantling  of  In- 
dustry— were  the  first  stageposts  of  that 
European  Renaissance,  a  term  I  prefer  to  the 
"German  Miracle",  which  was  really  a  Euro- 
pean one. 

This  leads  us  to  ponder  a  little  more  the 
ties  that  link  America  Inseparably  with  the 
destiny  of  the  old  continent.  It  vras  James 
Monroe  who  said  that  the  New  World  would 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  old.  He  has 
been  proved  right — In  spite  of  the  latent 
is(MationlBt  tendencies  In  America  that  are 
sometimes  traced  back  to  his  Doctrine.  When 
he  q>oke  of  this  equilibrium  he  in  fact  an- 
ticipated the  reality  we  now  aspire  to  through 
our  transatlantic  partnership. 

In  one  of  his  early  political  writings,  Thom- 
as Mann  described  the  Atlantic  as  the  "New 
Mediterranean"  and  ascribed  to  the  nation 


on   this   Bide   of   the   Ocean   the  legacy  of 
ancient    Rome.    Ingenious    comparisons    at 
this  kind  fire  our  Imagination;   yet  we  are 
conscious  of  their  dubiousness.  Nowhere  has 
the  United  States  been  prescritted  an  Im- 
perial destiny  along  classical  lines,  and  past 
decades  have  proved  that  Europe,  contrary 
to   aU    the   pessimistic   oracles,   was  by   no 
means  doomed  for  decline  as  ancient  Greece. 
On  the  contrary:   The  Marshall  Plan  was 
productive  proof  that  America  needs  a  self- 
confident  Europe  capable  of  forming  a  com- 
mon political  will.  The  United  States  Is  wait- 
ing for  us  Europeans  to  create  the  Institu- 
tions capable  of  acting  in  our  Joint  name. 
It  waits  for  Europe  to  grow  into  an  equal 
partner  with  whom  It  can  share  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  world  affairs.  This  we  are 
patiently  trying  to  do  by  seeking  to  enlarge 
and  develop  the  conununlty  which,-  now  with 
the  inclusion  of  Britain,  but  also  Ireland, 
Denmark  and  Norway,  Is  In  the  process  of 
creating  an  economic  and  monetary  union 
and  of  establishing  closer  political  oo-opera- 
tlon. 

I  may  add  that  America's  Impatience  over 
the  slow  progress  being  made  In  this  direc- 
tion Is  to  some  extent  understandable.  But 
that  impatience  was  based  on  the  wrong 
premise;  It  was  erroneous  to  believe  that 
Europe  coxild  reproduce  what  had  become  a 
reality  In  the  United  States. 

In  Europe  the  Idea  was  not  to  level  off 
national  entitles;  Rather  to  preserve  their 
identities  whUe  at  the  same  time  combining 
their  energies  to  form  a  new  whole.  The  idea 
was,  and  still  Is,  to  organize  Europe  In  such 
a  way  that  It  will  remain  European. 

Yet  however  tightly  Europe  may  grow  to- 
gether, America  virtll  not  be  able  to  sever  Its 
European  Unks.  It  will  not  be  able  to  forget 
that  the  Western  part  of  the  Old  World  will 
remain  an  area  of  vlUl  Interest  to  It,  a  rel- 
evant conclusion  reached  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  from  his  fifty  years'  experience  as  a 
critical  observer  of  world  affairs. 

The  nations  of  East  and  Southeast  Europe, 
In  spite  of  their  less  favorable  starting  posi- 
tion and  conditions,  have  also  given  an  im- 
pressive performance  of  reconstnictlon  and 
modernization.  Thvjs  we  should  not  under- 
estimate the  possibilities  for  co-operation 
across  the  whole  of  Europe  that  may  arise 
In  the  years  ahead.  Are  we,  after  all.  not  now 
progressing  beyond  our  bilateral  experiences 
towards  a  conference  on  security  and  co- 
operation m  Europe  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada?  And 
though  Euphoria  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
In  this  connection  It  would  be  unwise  not 
to  take  any  opportunity  that  holds  out  the 
prospedt  of  success,  however  slight. 

It  Is  general  knowledge  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  Is  endeavouring  to 
contribute  In  Its  own  specific  way  to  the 
Improvement  of  relations  and  to  the  con- 
solidation of  peace  in  Europe.  But  our  policy 
of  concUlatlon  and  understanding  with  East- 
ern Europe  could  not  for  one  moment  mean 
that  Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
move  apart.  On  the  contrary:  The  will  for 
detente  Is  a  point  program  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

With  the  treaties  of  Moscow  and  WarsaW. 
to  which  several  other  agreements  will  be 
added,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
not  only  honored  Its  pledge  to  seek  recon- 
ciliation. In  which  we  see  a  moral  duty,  it 
has  In  fact  returned  after  a  period  of  unclar- 
Ity  to  the  main  stream  of  the  will  of  the 
world,  which  commands  East  and  West  to 
relax  the  cramped  position  and  ease  the 
permanent  strain  of  the  cold  war.  In  pur- 
suing this  aim  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
the  dictates  of  security.  Including  military 
security. 

The  Atlantic  Community  has  truly  ac- 
quired a  new  djmamlsm.  It  has  developed 
Into  the  entity  prescribed  for  It  by  Its  found- 
ers: An  alliance  for  peace,  an  aUlance  both 
militarily  prepared  and  capable  of  negotlat- 
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ing  without  cherishing  Illusions.  The  alUanoe 
remains  the  basis  of  our  plans  and  of  our 
actions.  Its  reliability  has  encouraged  our 
French  and  British  friends,  and  ounelves, 
to  remind  our  neighbors  in  the  East  that 
behind  the  barriers  of  power  interest  and 
spheres  of  influence,  behind  the  ineffaceable 
delimitations  of  ideological  differences,  be- 
hind the  irreconcUlabillty  of  social  ccHicepts, 
there  waits  the  new  reality  of  a  larger  Europe 
which  should  be  capable  of  harmonizing  Its 
Interests  under  the  banner  of  peace. 

Our  parliamentary  debate  over  the  treaties 
of  Moscow  and  Warsaw  was  hard.  It  has 
shown  that  the  process  of  detente  can  only 
be  enhanced  by  a  steadfast  and  sober  policy. 
Our  courage  to  accept  realities  should  ex- 
press itself  in  this  sobriety :  A  sense  of  reality 
which  other  nations  have  too  often  found 
lacking  in  the  Germans.  We  need  this  sense 
of  reality  more  urgently  than  ever  before;  for 
to  liquidate  the  cold  war  really  means  to 
close  the  accounts  of  the  second  world  war. 

In  this  phase  of  change  America's  presence 
in  Europe  ts  more  necessary  than  ever.  I 
trust  that  those  who  carry  responsibility  In 
this  country  will  not  refuse  to  appreciate 
this.  American-European  partnership  Is  In- 
dispensable U  America  does  not  want  to 
neglect  Its  own  Interests  and  if  our  Europe 
Is  to  forge  Itself  into  a  productive  system 
Instead  of  again  becoming  a  volcanic  terrain 
of  crisis,  anxiety  and  confusion.  The  forms 
of  the  American  commitment  may  change, 
but  an  actual  disengagement  would  cancel 
out  a  basic  law  of-- our  peace.  It  would  be 
tantamount  to  abdication.  We  want  our 
American  friends  to  know,  however,  that  we 
have  viewed  with  anything  but  IndifTerence 
the  heavy  external  and  Internal  burdens 
which  they  have  had  to  carry  during  thla 
period.  The  fact  that  America  does  not  re- 
press its  critical  problems  but  faces  up  to 
them  unsparingly  is  In  our  eyes  proof  of  its 
unbroken  strength.  And  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  take  them  lightly  does  not  weaken  but 
rather  increases  our  sympathy  and  the  relia- 
bility of  our  partnership. 

Year  1947  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war,  not  because  but  In  spite  of  the 
Marshall  Plan.  The  situation  resulting  from 
the  cold  war  is  one  of  the  bitter  realities  with 
which  America,  like  Europe,  still  has  to  con- 
tend today.  The  results  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
have  among  other  things  enabled  us,  25  years 
after  its  proclamation,  to  embark  on  a  pol- 
icy which  has  made  1072  a  year  which  may 
one  day  perhaps  likewise  be  regarded  as  a 
turning-point  in  world  politics. 

President  Nixon  has  signed  agreements 
with  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  intended 
to  reduce  the  confrontation  and  to  mso-k  out 
clearly  the  areas  of  co-operation.  Elurope  in 
particular  can  but  benefit  from  the  intro- 
duction of  stabilizing  factors  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  superpowers,  which  lead  to 
greater  security. 

President  Nixon  has  rightly  attributed 
worldwide  significance  to  the  quadripartite 
agreement  on  Berlin  which  entered  into  force 
two  days  ago.  It  is  the  result  of  a  great 
common  achievement  that  West  Berlin  has 
been  able  to  survive  all  the  crises  of  a  quarter 
of  century  and  that  now.  Its  link  with  the 
Federal  Republic  being  no  longer  in  question, 
it  can  look  to  a  secure  future. 

This  also  means — and  this  la  a  fact  not 
yet  appreciated  everywhere — that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  unlimited  in  point  of  time,  has  been 
confirmed  with  the  consent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Moreover,  one  of  our  greatest  tasks  in  the 
years  ahead  vrtll  be  not  to  Increase  but  to 
limit,  and  where  possible  reduce,  the  mighti- 
est destructive  potential  that  ever  was  on 
the  sou  of  Europe,  and  to  do  so  on  both  sides, 
in  East  and  West.  If  we  can  together  limit  our 
armaments — mutually  and  balanced — Instead 
of  building  up  our  arsenals  in  a  race  against 
each  other  there  may  l>e  opened  up  the  per- 


spectives that  will  lead  to  co-(q>eratlon  be- 
tween East  and  West  Europe. 

If  we  can  now  carefully  prepare  a  confer- 
ence on  security  and  co-operation  In  Europe 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  reality  that  the 
United  States  will  participate  as  a  power 
without  which  there  can  be  no  security  in 
Europe.  To  have  recognized  this  reality  is 
an  important  contribution  by  the  Soviet 
leaders. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  with  American 
support  Western  Europe  Is  now  back  on  Its 
own  feet.  With  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
it  has  again  found  its  own  personality.  Thus 
we  in  Europe,  and  especially  we  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  are  deeply  indebted  to  this 
country. 

But  in  this  hour  let  us  now  only  look  back- 
ward. Let  the  memory  of  the  past  become 
our  mission  of  the  future,  let  us  accept  the 
new  challenge  and  perceive  the  new  oppor- 
tunity: Peace  through  co-operation. 

Let  me  stress  once  again  that  to  build 
this  structure  we  need  the  United  States,  its 
commitment,  its  guarantee  and  Its  co- 
operation. 

It  is  precisely  now  that  we  need  Increasing 
understanding  for  our  partners  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many wishes  to  help  bring  this  about.  It  is 
the  expression  of  our  special  gratitude  for 
the  decision  25  years  ago  not  to  keep  us 
out.  It  is  an  expression  of  our  conviction 
that  we  can  achieve  peace  only  jointly  and 
by  co-operation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  announcement  of  the  European  re- 
covery program  by  Secretary  of  State  George 
Marshall,  we,  my  colleagues  representing  all 
parties  of  our  parliament,  and  I,  wish  to  In- 
form you  of  several  measures  taken  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  with  a  view  to 
closer  understanding  between  partners  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties. 

1.  The  German  Federal  Government  has 
established  the  financial  basis  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  German  Marshall  Plan  Memorial  In 
the  United  States.  A  fund  has  meanwhile 
been  Incorporated  and  constituted  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  an  independent  Ameri- 
can Foundation:  "The  German  Marshall 
Fund  of  the  United  States— A  Memorial  to 
the  Marshall  Plan".  Its  Bylaws  have  been 
Etdopted,  its  board  members  and  ofQcers 
elected. 

The  Federal  Govertunent  undertakes  to 
provide  the  fund  with  150  million  deutsch- 
marks  to  be  paid  over  the  next  fifteen  years 
In  mstallments  of  10  million  deutschmarks 
due  on  the  5th  of  Jime  of  each  year.  All  par- 
ties represented  In  the  German  Bundestag 
approved  the  Government's  appropriation 
bill  for  these  funds. 

Under  the  arrangements  made  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  Fund's  Board 
of  the  directors,  the  German  Marshall  Fund 
will  administer  its  proceeds  without  any  in- 
fiuence  by  German  authorities,  and  will  use 
them  to  promote  Amerlcan-E^iropean  study 
and  research  projects. 

There  will  be  three  main  areas  on  which 
the  fund  will  concentrate  its  interest: 

(a)  The  comparative  study  of  problems 
confronting  advanced  industrial  societies  in 
Europe,  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world; 

(b)  The  study  of  problems  of  international 
relations  that  pertain  to  the  common  inter- 
ests of  Europe  and  the  United  States; 

(c)  Support  for  the  field  of  Eviropean 
studies. 

2.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  program  of  West  European 
studies  of  Harvard  University  will  receive  this 
year  a  non-recurring  grant  of  three  Million 
Deutschmarks  from  the  German  Marshall 
fund  to  estabUsh  a  "German  Marshall  Me- 
morial Endowment"  for  the  promotion  of 
European  Study  Projects. 

3.  The   German   Government  has  always 


attached  special  significance  to  exchanges 
with  the  United  States  m  the  field  of  science. 
This  is  also  reflected  in  the  consistent  sup- 
port it  has  given  to  the  German-American 
Fulbright  Program.  So  as  to  make  it  more 
effective  the  German  Government  has  decided 
to  increase  its  flnancial  contribution  sub- 
stantially above  the  amount  expected  of  it  as 
a  matching  contribution — from  the  present 
two  million  to  three  and  a  half  million 
deutschmarks  per  year. 

4.  In  order  to  improve  co-operation  In 
specialized  fields  between  American  and 
German  research  institutes,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  sponsorship  program 
for  the  exchange  of  highly-qualified  Ameri- 
can and  German  scientists.  The  German 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Science  will  ear- 
mark five  million  deutschmarks  per  year  for 
this  exchange  program. 

5.  The  Donors'  Association  for  German  Sci- 
ence, an  Institution  established  by  German 
industrial  and  commercial  firm's,  has  under- 
taken to  replenish  by  two  and  a  half  million 
deutschmarks  a  year  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
sponsorship  program.  These  additional  funds 
will  be  used  for  exchanges  of  scholars  In  the 
field  of  the  humanities. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  hope  that  these  meas- 
ures will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our 
partnership.  And  thus  we  follow  up  on  the 
will  for  common  effort  that  characterized  the 
Marshall  Plan  Program. 

Above  all,  we  want  to  arouse  in  the  younger 
generation  that  mutual  trust  which  in  those 
days  exhorted  the  Europeans  to  make  peace 
among  themselves.  They  m\ist  not  forget  that 
the  Interdependence  of  states  on  lx>th  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  proclaimed  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy must  remain  a  moral,  a  cultural,  an 
economic  and  a  political  reality.  It  must  not 
be  renounced,  nor  must  it  be  weakened.  It  is 
part  of  the  as  yet  unwritten  constitution  of 
the  futiue  Ehirope  which  we  continue  to 
strive  for:  With  gratitude  an<?  respect  for 
the  man  whose  work  we  commemorate  here 
today,  the  soldier  who  saw  his  life's  fulfil- 
ment in  an  act  for  peace.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  he  recruited  us  in  the  service  of  peace. 
In  the  spirit  of  his  alms  we  shall  endeavour 
to  do  OMi  duty. 

Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I 
am  pleased  that  we  have  with  us  here  today 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Germaii 
Marshall  Fund  of  the  United  States,  Dean 
Harvey  Brooks,  as  well  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Boctfd  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University 
and  Chairman  of  the  Fund's  Honorary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 

It  is  my  honour  and  privilege  to  ask  them 
to  accept  the  deeds  by  which  the  German 
Government  sets  up  the  German  Marshall 
Fund  of  the  United  States  and  the  German 
Marshall  Memorial  Endowment  of  Harvard's 
Program  for  West  European  Studies,  together 
with  the  checks  for  the  first  at  the  fifteen 
annual  installments. 


NOMINATION  OP  RICHARD  O. 
KIiEINDIENST 

The  Senate  in  executive  session  con- 
tinued with  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Richard  O.  Kleindienst  to 
be  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  stated  on  previous  occasions  that  as 
a  general  principle,  I  accept  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  President  to  name  members 
of  the  Cabinet  without  objection  from 
the  Senate  except  in  situations  where 
there  Is  a  clear  showing  that  a  nomina- 
tion Is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  However,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  current  nomination  of  Richard 
Kleindienst  for  the  position  of  Attorney 
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General  Is  an  exception  to  this  general 
principle. 

The  office  of  Attorney  General  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Attorney  General  adminis- 
ters the  Department  of  Justice  and  that 
Department's  actions  and  policies  are 
central  to  the  protection  of  our  basic 
freedoms.  It  is  hardly  a  position  which 
should  be  filled  by  any  President's  key 
political  operatives — a  role  formerly  as- 
signed to  the  Postmaster  General.  Al- 
though there  were  instances  of  such  a 
trend  imder  previous  administrations, 
such  a  trend  is  coming  more  pronounced. 
The  earlier  appointment  to  this  impor- 
tant office  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  now  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  indicates 
this.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  President's 
campaign  manager  in  1968  and  is  in 
that  same  position  agsiin  this  year.  I 
personally  like  John  Mitchell  and  no 
question  was  raised  about  his  confirma- 
tion by  any  one.  Mr.  Kleindienst  is  best 
known  for  having  served  asa  campaign 
director  for  the  1964  Gold  water  cam- 
paign and  the  1968  Nixon  campaign,  smd 
now  serious  questions  have  been  raised, 
many  of  them  unanswered. 

The  spoils  system  will,  I  suppose,  al- 
ways be  with  us,  but  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney General  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
political  rewards,  and  the  Senate  should 
be  alert  to  this  danger. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  ond  represent  the 
public  interest.  Mr.  Kleindienst's  record 
gives  little  indication  that  he  would  con- 
cern himself  primarily  with  the  individ- 
ual and  collective  rights  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  every  indication  that 
political  considerations  would  take  prec- 
edence over  private  citizens'  interests  or 
the  pubUc. 

The  integrity  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  questioned.  Judging  from 
the  record  thus  far,  there  is  strong  rea- 
son to  question  whether  the  Department, 
under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Kleindi- 
enst, would  not  subvert  the  public  inter- 
est in  favor  of  economic  power  and  part- 
isan politics,  further  weakening  public 
confidence  in  our  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  my  home 
State  newspapers,  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, has  stated,  Mr.  Kleindienst  "clear- 
ly is  too  cavalier  about  confiicts  of  in- 
terest." However,  as  another  Arkansas 
paper,  the  Gazette,  has  editorialized: 

There  are  and  were  plenty  of  other  rea- 
sons for  not  confirming  Kleindienst  aside 
from  the  ITT  business. 

In  the  Gazette's  words,  approving  Mr. 
Kleindienst  as  Attorney  General  would 
be  to  provide  him  an  "all  seasons  hunting 
license  against  the  Bill  of  Rights — in 
effect  to  promote  him  for  his  past  dep- 
redations against  the  ancient  charter 
of  our  personal  liberties." 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  point  which  should 
be  emphasized.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
well-publicized  bill  of  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  matters  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  Mr.  Klehidienst's  attitude  to- 
ward civil  liberties  should  clearly  dis- 
qualify him  from  holding  the  ofKce  of 
protector  of  liberty  and  justice. 

For  example,  Mr.  Kleindienst  is  an 
advocate   of   wiretapping   and  bugging 


without  the  use  of  court  warrants  in  so- 
called  domestic  security  cases.  He  is 
also  an  advocate  of  preventive  deten- 
tion and  of  no-knock  statutes  enabling 
police  to  enter  private  premises  without 
identifying  themselves. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Nixon  administration  have 
shown  something  less  than  complete 
devotion  to  the  first  amendment  pro- 
tection of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Under  Mitchell  and  Kleindienst,  the 
Justice  Department  has  seemed  much 
more  concerned  with  political  surveil- 
lance and  a  distorted  concept  of  na- 
tional security  than  with  civil  liberties. 
I  cannot  condone  granting  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst what  the  Arkansas  Gazette  called 
an  all  seasons  hunting  license  against 
the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  another 
specific  matter  upon  which  Mr.  Klien- 
dienst  has  acted  during  liis  tenure  as 
Acting  Attorney  General.  I  refer  to  his 
ruling,  contained  in  a  letter  to  me  on 
March  31,  1972,  that  the  domestic  show- 
ing of  a  U.S.  Information  Agency  film 
on  a  number  of  television  stations  in  New 
York  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law.  I 
do  not  intend  to  review  this  entire  mat- 
ter here.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  ruling  is  a  distortion  of  the  legisla- 
tive intent  concerning  the  domestic  dis- 
tribution of  USIA  materials.  The  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  of  1948,  the  basic  authority 
for  USIA,  speaks  only  in  terms  of  dis- 
semination of  information  overseas, 
with  the  proviso  that  materials  sent 
overseas  be  available  for  examination  by 
the  private  media  services  and  "on  re- 
quest, shall  be  made  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

Authority  for  the  public  showing  in 
this  couintry  of  a  USIA  film  on  the  late 
President  Kennedy  required  a  special  act 
of  Congress.  In  order  to  placate  the 
genuine  concerns  expressed  at  the  time 
that  the  showing  of  the  film  would  pave 
the  way  for  wholesale  distribution  of 
USIA  materials  and  propagandizing  the 
American  public.  Congress  stated  the 
following  in  that  act: 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  expression  of  Congressional  Intent  em- 
bodied on  this  Joint  resolution  is  to  be  lim- 
ited solely  to  the  film  referred  to  herein  and 
that  nothing  oontcdned  in  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion should  be  construed  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  making  other  materials  prepcu-ed 
by  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
available  for  general  distribution  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Con- 
gress could  have  stated  its  intentions 
mor«  clearly.  Yet  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  ruled  otherwise,  showing  in  my 
opinion  little  respect  for  the  law  or  for 
the  Congress. 

The  Baltimore  Sim  called  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst's interpretation  "astonishing"  and 
said  the  "law  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress— seem  clear"  and  that  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst "has  read  a  new  meaning"  into  the 
law. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  said  Mr. 
Kleindienst  was  reading  the  law  "in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  sense"  than  was  in- 
tended by  Congress.  The  Washington 
Post  also  took  issue  with  the  Kleindienst 
interpretation  and  called  it  "wrong." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  three  editorials  I  have  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  Sun  editorial 
of  Wednesday,  April  5: 

Congress  may  have  been  wrong  in  writing 
the  domestic  prohibition  into  the  law.  It 
may  have  been  overly  fearful  of  the  infiuence 
or  operations  of  a  government  Information 
agency.  Nonetheless,  the  law  and  the  Intent 
of  Congress  still  seem  clear.  Mr.  Kleindienst's 
purported  Interpretation  is  astonishing. 

In  siunmary,  I  would  simply  state  that 
I  believe,  for  all  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined, and  because  of  the  record  made  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  details  of 
which  have  been  discussed  at  length  in 
the  press  and  here  today,  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Kleindienst  should  not  be 
confirmed.  I  believe  the  case  against  him 
is  a  strong  one,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  refuse  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Kleindienst. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Baltimore  S\m,  Apr.  6,  1972] 
Congress  and  the  USIA 

The  acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Kleindienst,  has  read  a  new 
meaning  into  a  law  passed  by  Congress  some 
24  years  ago  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
safeguarding  the  American  public  against  the 
operations  of  a  government  propaganda 
agency.  In  the  law  establishing  the  United 
States  Information  Agency — and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  peace-time  propa- 
ganda agency  was  at  that  time  a  new  ven- 
ture for  this  country — Congress  specified 
that  the  material  compUed  by  the  USIA  and 
disseminated  abroad  was  not  to  be  dissemi- 
nated in  the  United  States.  The  intent  of 
Congress  seemed  clear  at  the  time.  It  was  to 
bar  the  United  States  government  from  oper- 
ating its  own  Information  apparatus  within 
this  country  after  the  model  of  the  propa- 
ganda ministries  of  Nazi  Germany  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  fresh  in  the  congressional 
mind  at  that  time. 

Thus  broadcasts  or  film  showings  of  USIA 
material  within  the  United  States  were 
banned,  with  a  proviso  that  the  material 
would  be  available  for  examination  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  press  and 
broadcast  stations  and,  on  request  by  mem- 
l>ers  of  Congress.  The  Intent  to  permit  a 
check-up  on  the  output  of  the  agency 
seemed  clear  at  the  time,  as  did  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rule  against  domestic  dissemina- 
tion. In  keeping  with  this  intent  Congress 
felt  it  necessary  In  1965  to  pass  a  special 
law  authorizing  the  dissemination  in  the 
United  States  of  the  USIA  film  made  after 
President  Kennedy's  murder,  "Tears  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Drums." 

But  last  week  Mr.  Kleindienst  found  that 
the  apparent  purpose  of  Congress  was  to 
make  USIA  material  "avaUable  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  through  the  press  and  members 
of  Congress,"  even  though  the  agency  Itself 
was  barred  from  such  action.  Aocordmgly, 
Mr.  Kleindienst  found  no  statutory  objection 
to  the  showing  on  a  New  York  television  net- 
work of  a  film  on  Czechoslovakia  made  three 
years  ago  by  the  USIA.  Senator  Buckley  of 
New  York  included  the  film  In  an  interview 
with  Bruce  Herschensohn,  a  USIA  film  direc- 
tor, who  pointedly  criticized  Senator  Ful- 
bright durmg  the  interview.  (Frank  Shake- 
q>eare,  the  USIA  director,  sent  a  note  "of 
apology  to  Mr.  Fulbright  and  took  exception 
to  the  release  of  the  USIA  film  to  a  political 
figure  for  use  on  a  domestic  program.  There- 
after Mr.  Herschensohn  resigned.) 
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Congress  may  have  been  wrong  In  writing 
the  domestic  prohibition  Into  the  law.  It 
may  have  been  overly  fearful  of  the  Influ- 
ence or  operations  of  a  government  Informa- 
tion agency.  None  the  less,  the  law  and  the 
Intent  of  Congress  still  seem  clear.  Mr. 
Klelndlenst's  purported  Interpretation  Is 
astonishing. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1972] 
Home  Front  Propaganda 

When  Congress  launched  the  United  States 
Information  Service  at  the  very  start  of  the 
cold  war.  It  clearly  Intended  that  the  mate- 
rial produced  for  foreign  consumption  should 
not  In  any  way  be  used  for  political  purposes 
at  home.  There  has  never  been  a  change  In 
that  policy;  yet  Acting  Attorney  General 
Klelndlensc  now  affects  to  read  the  law  In 
precisely  the  opposite  sense.  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
has  given  Senator  BucJtley  of  New  York  full 
legal  support  In  the  showing  of  a  U.8  J_A.  film 
about  Czechoslovakia  on  the  Senator's 
monthly  television  program.  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
stretches  a  statute  that  expressly  requires  all 
such  material  to  be  available  "for  examina- 
tion" by  representatives  of  the  American 
media  and  members  of  Congress  Into  approval 
for  Its  distribution  to  the  public  by  ttie- 
vislon. 

When  the  U.S.I.A.  some  years  ago  contract- 
ed with  a  film  con4>any  to  show  its  movie 
"Jacqueline  Kennedy's  Asian  Joiumey,"  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  complained  to  the 
Controller  General  about  that  "scheme  to 
propagandize  the  American  people."  He 
agreed  and  warned  that  no  such  contracts 
would  be  approved  in  the  future  without  ex- 
press statutory  authority,  which  the  House 
had  declined  to  provide. 

Frank  Shake^eare,  director  of  the  Infor- 
mation Agency,  in  retrospect  now  questions 
the  propriety  of  having  allowed  Senator 
Buckley,  who  Is  certainly  a  "political  figure." 
to  make  domestic  use  of  the  film  on  Czecho- 
slovakia, whatever  its  merits.  He  has  likewise 
apologlaed  to  Senator  Fulbright  for  the  In- 
sulting remarks  made  about  him  by  a  tJ.S.I.A. 
official  on  the  television  show  that  Incorpo- 
rated the  aim.  And  that  aide  has  quite  prop- 
erly turned  in  his  resignation.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  Senator  Buckley  and  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst have  both  displayed  singularly  poor 
Judgment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,  1072J 
Mr.  KLEiNDiiiNST,  Meet  Mr.  Shakespeare 
The  current  flap  over  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate for  a  USIA  film  to  be  shown  on  Sen- 
ator Buckley's  TV  show,  designed  for  con- 
stituent consiunption.  contains  a  lot  of  legal 
analysis,  high  drama  and  low  comedy.  Lurk- 
ing In  the  background  Is  a  continuing  con- 
flict between  Senator  Fulbright  and  the 
USIA  over  the  value  and  the  merit  of  some 
of  that  agency's  efforts,  most  notably,  Voice 
of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  And  somewhere  in  the  foreground 
is  a  statement  by  a  USIA  official  on  the  taped 
Buckley  show  to  the  effect  that  the  foreign 
policy  views  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  "naive  and 
stupid."  And  right  In  the  middle  la  a  large 
question  of  law  and  policy  about  whether  it 
Is  either  lawful  or  v/ise  for  the  UJ3.  infor- 
mation agency  to  make  its  output,  originally 
designed  for  use  abroad,  available  here  at 
home  through  a  political  figure,  or  through 
anyone  else  for  that  matter. 

When  the  press  reported  that  the  taped 
Buckley  show  existed.  Senator  Fulbright, 
ignoring  the  reference  to  him,  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  restrain  its  release 
on  the  ground  that  the  USIA  was  not  au- 
thorized by  law  to  distribute  its  material 
domestically.  At  about  the  same  time,  USIA 
Director  Shakespeare  Issued  a  statement  ac- 


knowledging past  difficulties  with  the  sen- 
ator, but  stating  the  hope  that  "future  dis- 
cussions .  .  .  will  be  conducted,  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  in  a  courteous  and  respect- 
ful manner." 

Then,  Mr.  Shakespeare  sent  the  senator  a 
formal  apology  repeating  the  tone  of  his 
earlier  statement  and  commenting  on  the 
Issue  at  hand:  "There  is  also  a  question  In 
my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  national 
archives  release  of  a  USIA  film  to  a  political 
figure  for  use  on  a  domestic  TV  program 
...  I  can  well  see  that  the  use  of  the  film 
by  a  political  figure,  even  on  an  educational 
program,  is  of  questionable  validity."  He  In- 
formed the  senator  that  he  had  asked  his 
general  counsel  to  instruct  the  archives  that 
such  use  of  film  does  not  conform  to  the 
agency's  Judgment  of  the  proprieties  in- 
volved and  thus  that  such  material  was  not 
to  be  used  In  that  manner  in  the  future. 

At  this  point  It  seemed  that  those  who 
fear  the  development  of  a  governmental  do- 
me8tl9  propaganda  capacity  could  all  relax. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  On  Friday.  Acting 
Attorney  General  Klelndlenst  sent  over  his 
answer  to  the  senator's  request  to  stay 
USIA's  hand.  Astonishingly,  he  found  that 
words  In  the  act  establishing  the  USIA  were 
intended  to  permit  USIA  materials  to  be 
made  available  to  the  American  public 
through  the  press  and  through  members  of 
Congress. 

This  analysis  Is  remarkable  In  view  of  the 
language  of  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  of  1948 
creating  the  USIA.  As  we  read  it,  this  lan- 
guage speaks  only  of  the  promotion  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  States  and  her  peo- 
ple "in  other  countries"  and  to  that  end  of 
the  "establishment  of  an  information  serv- 
ice to  disseminate  abroad'  information  about 
the  United  States.  When,  in  1965,  there  was 
strong  public  Interest  In  a  USIA  film  on 
President  Kennedy,  the  Congress  passed  a 
special  Joint  resolution  to  permit  the  agency 
to  release  the  film  to  the  American  public. 
Dturlng  the  debate  on  the  Issue,  Senator 
Mundt.  one  of  the  authors  of  the  original 
USIA  bill,  said,  in  an  executive  session  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  during 
the  original  debate,  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  Issues  was  whether  the  Congress 
was  creating  a  "domestic  propaganda  agency." 
He  added:  "We  put  In  a  section  specifically 
to  prevent  it." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  Report 
on  the  Kennedy  film  resolution  contained 
the  following  language:  "It  la  the  further 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  expression  of  con- 
gressional Intent  embodied  in  this  Joint  Res- 
olution is  to  be  limited  solely  to  the  film  re- 
ferred to  herein  and  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  Joint  Resolution  should  be  construed 
to  establish  a  precedent  for  making  other 
material  prepared  by  USIA  available  for  gen- 
eral distribution  in  the  United  States."  Now 
that  seems  pretty  clear.  Yet  the  acting  at- 
torney general  found  otherwise. 

The  dangers  to  a  free  people  of  a  creeping 
practice  of  governmentally  developed  prop- 
aganda material  being  broadly  disseminated 
to  the  American  public  are  too  obvious  for 
extended  analysis,  particularly  when  the  first 
Instance  of  such  dissemination  is  through  a 
political  figure  of  the  same  general  political 
persuasion  as  the  administration  In  power. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Shakespeare's  Instincts 
and  Judgments  were  correct  and  that  Mr. 
Klelndlenst  was  wrong  on  both  the  law  and 
the  policy.  Fortunately,  sources  within  USIA 
express  an  intention  to  adhere  to  the  limita- 
tion in  Mr.  Shakespeare's  letter.  But  we 
think  that  that  limitation  should  be  broad- 
ened. It  should  not  simply  apply  to  dissemi- 
nation through  public  figures,  but  to  all  dis- 
semination to  the  American  public. 

Finally,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Ful- 
bright, far  from  being  either  stupid  or  naive 
on  this  matter,  was  eminently  wise. 


CLASSIFICATION  PROCEDURES  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE 
AND  DEFENSE 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  propounded  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  requesting  information  on 
the  classification  procedures  employed 
by  those  Departments.  The  answers  to 
those  questions  were  received  by  the  com- 
mittee. Believing  the  material  to  be  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Senate  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  matter  that  the  Con- 
gress is  currently  considering  in  both 
Houses,  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  material  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  Record.  Unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  was  given  and  the  material 
referred  to  was  forwarded  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporter  of  Debates  to  the 
Government  Printing  OflQce  for  inclusion 
in  last  Friday's  Record.  Upon  searching 
the  Record  of  Friday,  Jime  2, 1  f  oimd  the 
material  had  not  been  printed.  Subse- 
quent inquiry  revealed  that  the  Public 
Printer  declined  to  print  the  material  in 
the  Record,  and  the  material  was  re- 
turned to  my  oflace  with  a  form  letter 
from  the  Public  Printer,  which  I  ask  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UJS.  Government  Printtno  Office, 

Waahington,  D.O..  June  S,  1972. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FiTLBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pm^BRioHT:  We  return  here- 
with your  manuscript  entitled  Re:  Question- 
naire On  Classification  Procedures,  sub- 
mitted to  thU  Office  for  insertion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  respectfully  invite 
your  attention  to  the  following  regulation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing: 

(1)  No  extraneous  matter  In  excess  of  two 
printed  Record  pages,  whether  printed  in  Its 
entirety  In  one  dally  issue  or  In  two  or  more 
parts  in  one  or  more  Issues,  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  unless  the 
Member  announces,  coincident  with  the  re- 
quest for  leave  to  print  or  extend,  the  esti- 
mate in  writing  from  the  Public  Printer  of 
the  probable  cost  of  publishing  the  same. 

(2)  No  extraneous  matter  shall  be  printed 
in  the  House  proceedings  or  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  Excerpts  from  letters,  telegrams,  or 
articles  presented  in  connection  with  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  debate. 

(b)  Communications  from  State  Legisla- 
tures. 

(c)  Addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  Members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress. 

(3)  The  official  reporters  of  the  House  or 
Senate  or  the  Public  Printer  shall  return  to 
the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  these 
provisions. 

This  manuscript  is  estimated  to  make  ap- 
proximately 8'^  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  a  cost  of  $1,166.00.  If  you  still 
desire  to  have  this  matter  published  in  the 
Record,  permission  must  again  be  requested 
of  the  Senate  for  its  Inclusion  and  the  prob- 
able cost  should  then  be  announced  and  this 
estimate  attached  to  the  manuscript  sent  to 
the  Official  Reporters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  J.  HxncPHRKT, 
AeUng  Publto  Printer. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  letter  from  the 
Public  Printer  indicated  that  the  ma- 
terial was  being  returned  to  my  office 
and  my  attention  was  invited  to  a  reg- 
ulation of  the  Joint  Committee  aa.  Print- 
ing which  states,  amcng  other  things: 

(1)  No  extraneous  matter  In  excess  of  two 
printed  Record  pages,  whether  printed  In  Its 
entirety  In  one  daUy  Issue  or  In  two  or  more 
parts  In  one  or  more  Issues,  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  unless  the  Mem- 
ber announces,  coincident  with  the  request 
for  leave  to  print  or  extend,  the  esttmate  In 
writing  from  the  Public  Printer  of  the  prob- 
able cost  of  publishing  the  same. 

I  am  curious,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
determination  made  by  the  Public 
Printer  in  this  instance.  The  material  I 
asked  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  as  I 
have  explained,  can  in  no  way  be  called 
extraneous  matter.  Extraneous  means, 
according  to  Webster's  Seventh  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary: 

1.  Existing  or  coming  from  the  outside 
2a:  Not  forming  an  essential  or  vital  part: 
accidental  b:  Having  no  relevance  SYN  See 
Extrinsic. 

How  could  any  reasonable  official  make 
the  determination  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  my  proposed  insertion  is  not  es- 
sential or  vital  to  continuing  discussions 
in  Congress  about  classification  proce- 
duies  in  the  Government?  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  relevant  than  the  ques- 
tions propoimded  to  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  the  answers 
tiiereto  beaiing  on  the  Government's 
classification  procedures. 

It  Is  generally  agreed,  I  believe,  by 
many  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
public  that  the  classification  procedures 
of  the  executive  departments  have  been 
grossly  abused  and  that  they  are  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public's  business. 

The  Public  Printer  has  informed  me 
that  this  material  will  consist  of  approxi- 
mately ZVa  pages  in  the  Record,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,155.  When  I  consider  the 
amounts  spent  by  this  Government, 
particularly  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  printing  publications  for  prop- 
aganda purposes  alone,  it  puzzles  me  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  toler- 
ates the  lund  of  limitations  it  does  upon 
its  activities  in  having  material  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
information  of  the  membership. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spent  considerably  more  than  $25 
million  last  year  for  external  public  rela- 
tions and  public  information  activities 
that  have  a  very  dubious  relationship 
to  its  own  function,  in  my  opinion.  It 
publishes  some  1,400  internal  publica- 
tions, at  a  cost  of  some  $12  million,  for 
its  own  personnel. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  again  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  material, 
which  I  attempted  to  enter  in  the  Rec- 
ord last  Friday,  l>e  printed  in  today's 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cacvni 1249— Part  16 


QlJESnONNAIRB 

Question  1:  What  are  the  statutes,  execu- 
tive orders  and  administrative  regulations 
upon  which  classification  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  based? 

Answer:  There  is  no  statute  which  ex- 
pUclty  authorizes  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  classify  information.  Executive  Order 
10601,  November  15,  1953,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  DoD  classification,  down- 
grading and  declassification  procedures.  The 
principal  DoD  regulations  which  provide  for 
these  procedures  are  DoD  Instruction  6210.47, 
DoD  Directive  6200.9,  and  DoD  Instruction 
6200.10.  The  provisions  of  these  regulations 
are  implemented  for  the  defense  industry 
through  the  promulgation  of  the  DoD  In- 
dustrial Security  Regulation,  DoD  6220.22-R, 
and  the  DoD  Industrial  Sectirlty  Manual  for 
Safeguarding  Claaeifled  Information,  DoD 
5220.22-M.  (Copies  Of  these  doctiments  are 
attached.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  DoD  has  a 
Classification  Management  Program  which 
was  established  in  1963.  The  regulations  for 
this  program  are  DoD  Directive  6120.33  and 
DoD  Instruction  5120.34.  (Copies  are  at- 
tached.) 

Under  the  Classification  Management  Pro- 
gram, the  DoD  issues  classification  policy 
guidance  for  application  throughout  the  DoD. 
Examples  of  such  guidance  are  DoD  Instruc- 
tion 6210.61.  E>oD  Instruction  6210.57,  and 
DoD  Instruction  6210.69.  (Copies  are  at- 
tached.) 

Question  2 :  What  are  the  v.'  .-lous  cate- 
gories of  security  classification  used  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  what  is  the  defi- 
nition of  each,  and  what  are  the  criteria 
which  are  applied  in  determining  classifica- 
tion of  specific  items  of  Information?  Upon 
what  statutes,  executive  orders,  or  regula- 
tions are  these  criteria  based? 

Answer:  Executive  Order  10501.  as  amended, 
and  DoD  Instruction  5210.47  provide  for  three 
categories  of  security  classification.  Top 
Secret,  Secret  and  Confidential.  Definitions  of 
these  categories  are  contained  in  E.O.  10601, 
Section  1  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  in  DoD  In- 
struction 5210.47,  Section  rV£.,  C,  and  D. 

The  policies  and  criteria  which  are  used 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  to  determine 
whether  Information  should  be  classified  at 
any  level  are  shown  in  DoD  Instruction 
5210.47,  Section  ni  and  Section  VI.,  par- 
ticularly VI.  F. 

Examples  of  specific  kinds  of  information 
which  ordinarily  would  warrant  a  specific 
level  of  classification  are  shown  in  DoD  In- 
struction 5210.47,  Appendix  A. 

The  foregoing  policies  and  criteria  are  not 
based  on  any  specific  statute.  They  are  based 
on  E.O.  10501  as  Implemented  by  DoD  In- 
struction 5210.47. 

Question  3:  What  categories  of  personnel 
in  the  Department  ot  Defense  are  authorized 
to  assign  security  classification  to  infor- 
mation or  documents? 

Answer:  It  is  important  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  original  and  derivative 
classification.  Original  classification  is  in- 
volved when  officials  designated  to  have  orig- 
inal claslflcatlon  authority  exercise  in- 
dependent judgment  to  classify  informa- 
tion based  on  the  consideration  of  whether 
its  unauthorized  disclosure  could  or  would 
Infiict  prejudicial  or  a  greater  degree  of  dam- 
age to  the  national  defense  interest.  The 
decision  to  classify  Is  made  after  evaluation 
of  a  nimiber  of  factors  prescribed  by  policy 
from  which  is  derived  a  conclusion  that  the 
Information  involved  requires  the  safeguard 
afforded  by  security  classification.  Judgments 
in  this  complex  area  can  and  do  differ. 

Derivative  classification  is  invcdved  when 
a  person  authorized  to  receive  and  dissemi- 
nate classified  information  treats  that  in- 


formation in  the  same  way  as  the  originator 
with  respect  to  classification  of  content  and 
markings.  The  derivative  classifier  applies 
the  classification  decision  already  made  by 
the  original  classifier.  For  example,  a  secu- 
rity classification  guidance  furnished  to  a 
contractor  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
specifies  precisely  what  Information  Involved 
in  bis  contract  is  classified. 

In  the  DoD,  the  granting  and  exercise  of 
original  classification  authority  Is  controlled 
by  the  policies  stated  in  DoD  Instruction 
6210.47,  Section  V.A.  as  amplified  in  Ap- 
pendix C.  Authority  Is  vested  in  persons  by 
virtue  of  the  official  positions  they  occupy. 
At  the  Top  Secret  and  Secret  levels,  these 
positions  are  Identified  in  or  pursuant  to 
DoD  Instruction  6210.47,  Appendix  C,  Part 
I  (Top  Secret)  and  Part  II  (Secret).  Au- 
thorized officials  at  the  Top  Secret  and  Secret 
levels  designate  sul>ordinates  at  the  Con- 
fidential level  pursuant  to  the  policy  stated 
in  DoD  Instruction  5210.47,  Section  V.A.,  3.c. 
(page  11). 

Derivative  classification  authority  Is  de- 
scribed in  DoD  Instruction  5210.47,  Section 
V.B.  The  policy  for  the  vesting  and  exercise 
of  this  kind  of  authority  is  stated  in  that 
Instruction,  Section  V.B.,  2.  and  3.  (pages 
12-13). 

Question:  How  many  such  individuals  are 
there  in  each  of  the  categories  of  security 
classification  cited? 

Answer:  As  of  October  9,  1971,  the  num- 
ber of  these  Individuals  authorized  to  exer- 
cise original  classifying  authority  are  as 
follows: 

Top  secret.  789. 
Secret,  7,742. 
Confidential.  30.947. 

Question:  By  what  process  do  individuals 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  become  au- 
thorized to  assign  classifications? 

Answer:  The  positions  the  incimibents  of 
which  are  authorized  to  exercise  original 
classifying  authority  are  initially  identified 
and  published  in  DoD  Instruction  6210.47. 
as  above  described.  Where  the  provisions  of 
that  Instruction  vest  authority  for  further 
designations  of  positions,  those  designations 
are  made  and  published  in  regulations  of  the 
Military  Departments  and  other  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Question:  What  procedures  are  In  effect 
for  reviewing  the  appropriateness  of  levels  of 
classification  assigned  In  given  cases? 

Answer:  Within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, classification  is  the  function  of  com- 
mand or  supervisory  responsibility.  Com- 
manders and  supervisors  at  all  echelons  are 
required  to  establish  and  supervise  on  a 
regular  basis  such  review  and  corrective  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  classification  determinations  within 
their  own  and  subordinate  echelons  are  being 
made  by  proper  authority  and  provide  the 
o(»Tect  degree  of  protection  necessary  to  serve 
current  national  defense  reqxilrements.  Par- 
ticular provisions  identif3ring  the  foregoing 
review  requirements  are  shown  in  DoD  In- 
struction 8210.47,  Section  VJ3Ji.,  Section 
VII.  B.  and  F.,  and  Section  XXX. 

Question  4:  How  many  individuals,  includ- 
ing both  full  and  part  time  employes  and 
contractual  and  consultant  personnel,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
currently  authorized  to  receive  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  Confidential,  and  other  classified  in- 
formation? 

Answer:  A  DoD  employee,  or  a  person  serv- 
ing as  a  defense  contractor  employee  or  con- 
sultant, is  authorized  to  receive  access  to 
classified  information  at  any  level  only  if  he 
has  the  necessary  security  clearance  at  that 
level  and  If,  in  addition,  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  requires  that  he  have  such 
access.  The  question  is  understood  to  concern 
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the  number  of  Individuals  who  have  secu- 
rity clearance  authorized  by  the  DoD  at  the 
various  levels. 

As  of  September  24,  1971,  there  were 
458,682  government  and  defense  Industry 
personnel  cleared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  access  to  Top  Secret  Information 
(reduced  In  1971  by  32.5%  from  a  total  of 
679,750).  Of  the  foregoing  468,682  Top 
Secret  clearances,  13.6%  or  62,671  were  In  In- 
dustry, 86.1%  or  394,987  were  to  Department 
of  Defense  military  and  civilian  personnel, 
and  the  remaining  0.3%  or  1,124  were  to  GAO 
and  Congressional  staff  persotmel. 

As  of  November  1,  1971,  the  number  of  In- 
dividuals In  defense  Industry  with  security 
clearances  authorized  by  the  DoD  at  the 
Secret  level  were  859,922  and,  at  the  Con- 
fidential level  337,905.  There  are  no  available 
figures  showing  corresponding  numbers  of 
DoD  personnel  cleared  at  these  levels. 

Question  5 :  How  many  documents  In  each 


category  of  security  classification  were  orig- 
inated in  the  Department  of  Defense  last 
year? 

Answer:  No  validated  estimates  can  be 
made  of  the  number  of  classified  documents 
In  each  category  originated  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  year. 

Question  6:  How  many  different  messages 
In  the  categories  of  Top  Secret,  Secret  and 
Confidential  were  processed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  year  (either  calendar 
or   fiscal)  ? 

Answer.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  question 
Is  Intended  to  refer  to  electrically  trans- 
mitted messages.  The  data  which  are  avail- 
able pertain  to  the  so-called  Automated  Dig- 
ital Network  (AUTODIN),  a  world-wide  net- 
work of  high  speed  processing  stations  for 
transmitting  and  receiving  messages  by  elec- 
trical means.  Enclosure  No.  1  to  this  response 
Is  a  copy  of  a  report  prepared  In  November 
1971   which  represents  a  statistically  valid 

NUMBER  OF  MESSAGES  > 


sampling  produced  monthly  of  the 
Switch  Network  Automatic  Profile  System 
(SNAPS)  Network  Profile  which  summarizes 
all  AUTODIN  traffic  for  one  radio  day  (RA- 
DAY) .  The  term  HIGH  HEELS  used  In  En- 
closure No.  1  refers  to  a  world-wide  opera- 
tion that  generated  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  classified  messages.  The  term 
"SPECAT"  used  In  that  enclosure  refers  to 
special  categories  of  limited  distribution. 

Question:  What  was  the  average  distribu- 
tion of  messages  in  each  category? 

Answer:  There  are  no  data  available  on 
the  mmiber  of  addressees  by  category  of 
classification.  Enclosure  No.  2  to  this  re- 
uponse  Is  a  copy  of  a  SNAPS  Network  Pro- 
file prepared  in  November  1971  showing  the 
number  of  addressees  of  messages  processed 
on  one  day  each  of  twelve  successive  months. 
The  term  "COLLECTIVE"  used  In  that  en- 
closure refers  to  standard  distributions  estab- 
lished for  certain  categories  of  messages. 
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TS 


Sec 


Conf 


EFTO 
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Originated 
total  msgs 


July  1970 190  64  143 

August  1970 218  20  134 

September  1970 246  29  333 

October  1970 281  36  118 

November  1970 308  47  133 

December  1970 i 337  S  M 

January  1971_ 007  gs  ]03 

February  1971 0^  99  445 

March  1971 \ 062  126  120 

APfill"! 098  (6  128 

Way  1971 126  81  1S9 

June  1971 1S4  76  92 

Average .  .  64  173 

Without  February  (high  heels) 1....'".'.^""."."  61  148 


3,025 
3.212 
4.423 
3,571 
3,265 
3.383 
2,894 
10, 274 
4,327 
3,828 
3,484 
3,562 


8.642 

9.221 

9.281 

8,949 

9.496 

9,004 

8,748 

15,005 

10, 765 

9,727 

11,126 

9.810 


23.850 
24,979 
23.898 
22,718 
24, 227 
23.625 
20.437 
16.621 
24.513 
21.135 
22, 414 
21,046 


108,882 
136,087 
138,368 
138, 176 
145,205 
144,989 
136, 435 
128. 220 
153. 424 
149.838 
160,995 
150,613 


144.606 
173.653 
176, 332 
173,568 
182.372 
181. 190 
168.715 
'170,664 
193, 275 
184, 722 
198,267 
185. 199 


4,104 
3,543 


9,981 
9,524 


22,455 
22,986 


140,936 
142, 092 


177,714 


>  Figures  represent  number  of  messages  processed  by  the  DCS  Autodin  on  a  busy  day.  >  High  heels  1971. 

NUMBER  OF  ADDRESSEES 


Average 


1 


Over      Collective 


July  1970 

August  1970 

September  1970. 
October  1970.... 
November  1970. 
December  1970.. 

January  1971 

February  1971... 

March  1971 

April  1971 

May  1971 

June  1971 

Average. . 


>2 

105. 198 

18,156 

2 

130.428 

19, 775 

2 

132,639 

20,014 

2 

131.502 

19,330 

2 

137,289 

20,552 

2 

136,865 

20.683 

2 

128.635 

18,711 

2 

127,998 

17. 527 

2 

144.746 

23,226 

2 

137.677 

22, 620 

2 

149.462 

23,  924 

2 

139.036 

22.848 

7,549 

3.695 

2  2,382 

1,521 

1.054 

775 

555 

8,254 

4,325 

2,485 

1,778 

1,201 

867 

639 

8.552 

4.283 

2.492 

1,775 

1,100 

877 

647 

7,935 

4.245 

2.294 

1,599 

1.098 

909 

663 

8.620 

4,596 

2,606 

1,796 

1.234 

962 

644 

8,657 

4,547 

2.490 

1,650 

1,070 

826 

596 

7,715 

4.015 

2,141 

1,464 

982 

716 

545 

8.275 

4,473 

2.538 

1.872 

1.229 

1.027 

765 

9.124 

4,836 

2.587 

1,732 

1,144 

874 

697 

8,620 

4,603 

2.476 

1,752 

1,175 

836 

650 

9,067 

4,535 

2,460 

1,725 

1,205 

855 

629 

8,314 

4,261 

2,403 

1,663 

1.161 

821 

555 

3,341 

110 

3,854 

56 

3,862 

114 

3,922 

74 

4,014 

64 

3,765 

43 

3,677 

116 

4,864 

96 

4,242 

68 

4,269 

49 

4,326 

79 

4,097 

41 

133.456 


20.614 


8.390 


4.390 


2.446 


1.694 


1,138 


862 


632 


4.019 


76 


^  Shows  average  addressee  for  all  messages  by  month. 

*  Example— Shows  2.382  message*  with  5  addressees  were  recorded  on  the  July  1970  reporting  day. 


Question  7:  In  addition  to  security  classi- 
fications, what  categories  of  "handling"  or 
special  distribution  indicators  are  assigned 
to  documents  originated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  a  means  of  controlling  access 
to  such  documents  or  to  denote  special  re- 
quirements regarding  their  xise?  Who  has  the 
authority  to  assign  such  indicators?  What 
are  the  statutes  and/or  regulations  govern- 


ing their  use?  How  many  different  docu- 
ments originated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense last  year  (either  calendar  or  fiscal) 
bore  such  Indicators? 

Answer:  In  addition  to  security  classifica- 
tion markings,  some  of  the  more  commonly 
used  dissemination  and  control  markings 
and  the  statutes,  agreements  or  DoD  regu- 
lations governing  their  use  are  shown  In  the 


attached  tabulation.  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  assignment  of  these  indicators  In 
any  given  case  usually  is  accomplished  by  the 
officials  who  have  security  cognizance  of  the 
subject  matter  Involved.  There  are  no  data 
available  covering  the  number  of  documents 
bearing  such  markings  originated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  past  cal- 
endar or  fiscal  year. 


Marking 
ATOMAL. 


ilpp{icabZe  statute,  agreement,  or  DoD 

Regulation 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  for  Cooperation  Re- 
garding Atomic  Information,  June  18,  1964. 

Confidential  DoD  regulation. 


Meaning 
This  NATO  marking  ATOMAL,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  document,  signifies  that  the  docu- 
ment contains  United  States  atomic  in- 
formation (Restricted  Data,  or  Formely  Re- 
stricted Data)  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  NATO  Agreement  Between  the  Parties 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  For  Co-opera- 
tion Regarding  Atomic  Information,  signed 
June  18,  1964,  and  will  be  safeguarded  ac- 
cordingly. United  States  documents  will  not 
be  marked  ATOMAL  until  they  are  Intro- 
duced into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 
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Tactical  Nuclear  Weapon  Design  Informa- 
tion. 


Cryptographic. 


Distribution  Restricted. 
See  DoD  map  or  Chart. 
Catalog  for  Guidance  or  release  Outside 
the  n.S.  Government. 

For  Official  Use  Only. 


Distribution  Limited  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Agencies  Only. 


Formerly  Restricted  Data. 


(Same  as  ATOMAL) 


Dod  Directive  6210.2  (copy  attached). 


Secret  DoD  regulation  E.O.  10501,  Sec.  13 


Secret  DoD  regtilatlon 


Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966.  DoD 
Directive  5400.7  (copy  attached) 


DoD  Directive  6200.20  (oopy  attached) 


Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended. 
DoD  Directive  6210 J  (copy  attached) 


Proprietary. 


Section  DC,  Part  2,  Armed  Servlcee  Pro- 
curement Regulation  (Oc^y  attached) 


Restricted  Data. 


Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended. 
DoD  Directive  5210.2  (copy  attached) 


SIOP. 


SIOP-ESI. 


Secret  DoD  regulation. 


Secret  DoD  regulation.  Also  DoD  Direc- 
tive 6220.28   (copy  attached) 


This  marking  is  a  combination  of  two 
caveats  defined  separately  which  Identifies 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  TOP 
SECRET  documents  requiring  special  secu- 
rity protection  which  contain  United  States 
atomic  information. 

This  marking  shall  be  employed  for  that 
Top  Secret  or  Secret  Restricted  Data  reveal- 
ing the  theory  of  operation  or  design  of  the 
components  of  a  thermonuclear  or  Implo- 
slon-type  fission  bomb,  warhead,  demoli- 
tion munition,  or  test  device. 

A  designation  or  marking  of  certain  VS. 
classified  CRYPTO  material  and  CRYPTO  In- 
formation Indicating  that  it  requires  special 
consideration  with  respect  to  access,  storage 
and  handling. 

This  marking  Is  a  specific  distribution 
statement  printed  on  certain  mapping,  chart- 
ing, and  geodesy  products  and  related  rec- 
ords that  require  special  distribution  In- 
structions. 

This  marking  shall  be  employed  on  un- 
classified records  and  documents  which  are 
to  be  withheld  from  general  public  dis- 
closure under  appropriate  regulatory  provi- 
sions, and  that,  for  significant  reasons, 
should  not  be  given  general  circulation. 

A  statement  used  In  marking  technical 
docmnents  to  denote  specific  conditions  of 
availability  for  distribution,  release  or  dis- 
closure at  the  initiation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

This  marking  shall  be  applied  to  data  re- 
moved from  the  Restricted  Data  category 
upon  determination  Jointly  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Depart^ment  of 
Defense  that  such  data  relates  primarily  to 
the  military  utilization  of  atomic  weapons 
and  that  such  data  can  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded as  classified  defense  Information. 
Dissemination  of  Formerly  Restricted  Data 
to  any  nation  or  regional  defense  organiza- 
tion or  a  representative  thereof  is  prohibited 
except  in  accordance  with  agreements  for 
cooperation  entered  Into  ptu^uant  to  Section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended. 

A  marking  for  proprietary  Information 
which  refiects  the  right  of  a  civilian  contrac- 
tor or  consultant  to  restrict  the  use  of  tech- 
nical reports  which  contain  Information  pro- 
prietary with  him  as  determined  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  under  which  the  reports  were 
prepared.  All  reports  containing  statements 
to  this  effect,  and  the  proprietary  Informa- 
tion In  the  report,  will  be  specifically  Iden- 
tified. 

This  marking  shall  be  employed  In  addi- 
tion to  the  security  classification  marking, 
to  all  data  concerning  (a)  design,  manu- 
facture or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons; 
(b)  the  production  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial; or  (c)  the  use  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial In  production  of  energy,  but  shall  not 
Include  data  declassified  or  removed  from 
the  Restricted  Data  category  pursuant  to 
Section  142  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Dissemination  of  Re- 
stricted Data  to  any  nation  or  regional  de- 
fense organization  or  a  representative  there- 
of is  prohibited  except  In  accordance  with 
agreements  for  cooperation  entered  into  pur- 
suant of  Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

The  marking  SIOP  for  Single  Integrated 
Operational  Plan  documents,  signifies  re- 
corded Information,  regardless  of  Its  physi- 
cal form  or  characteristic,  which  is  part  ol 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Single  Integrated 
Operational  Plan,  or  is  derived  therefrom. 

SIOP  Information  at  Top  Secret  level  of 
such  sensitive  nature  as  to  require  special 
access  and  safeguarding   procedures. 
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Marking 

SlOP/Speclal  Handling  Required  Not  Re- 
leasable  to  Foreign  Nationals. 


Applicable  statutes,  agreement,  or  DoD 

Regulation 
Secret  DoD  regulation. 


SPECAT 


Special  Handling  Required  Not  Beleasable 
to  Foreign  Nationals 


Question  8:  What  are  the  varloiu  cate- 
gories of  clearances,  other  than  security 
clearances,  held  by  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense?  How  many  individuals  cur- 
rently hold  each  of  these  various  categorlee 
of  clearances?  What  department  or  agency 
controls  each  kind  of  clearance? 

Answer:  The  only  "clearances,"  as  such, 
held  by  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  security  clearances  at  Top  Secret, 
Secret  and  Confidential  levels,  There 
are  other  kinds  of  security  controls  and  asso- 
ciated markings  used  to  achieve  various  secu- 
rity objectives,  each  Important  In  Itself.  Ex- 
amples of  such  oontrc^s  and  associated  mark- 
ings are  shown  in  the  tabulation  furnished 
In  the  response  to  question  7. 

A  security  clearance  level  Identtfles  the 
level  of  security  claaalflcatlon  to  which,  In 
general,  an  Individual  who  has  been  deter- 
mined trustworthy  Is  eligible  to  be  given 
access  to  classified  Information  on  a  need-to- 
know  basis  (the  need-to-know  principle  Is 
described  In  response  to  question  9).  The 
oontrols  other  than  security  clearance  are 
used  essentially  to  control  the  number  of 
eligible  persons  who  may  be  authorized  to 
have  access,  and  to  provide  and  achieve  ap- 
plication of  special  security  safeguards  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  are  authorized  access. 
Individual  access  authority  determinations 
are  made  in  connection  with  certain  of 
the  control  markings,  for  example,  ATOMAL, 
and  Critical  Nuclear  Weapon  Design  In- 
formation. 

Question  9:  How  U  the  principle  of  "need 
to  know"  spiled?  Who  Is  authorized  to  de- 
termine "need  to  know"? 

Answer:  The  need-to-know  principle, 
which  stems  from  Section  7.  Executive  Order 
10601,  Is  covered  In  DoD  Directive  5300.1, 
Section  VII.  D.,  Enclosure  1.  In  general,  ac- 
cess Is  permitted  only  to  eligible  persons 
whose  of&clal  duties  require  such  access  In 
the  Interest  of  promoting  national  defense. 
As  more  fully  explained  In  DoD  Directive 
5200.1,  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
determining  need-to-know  rests  on  the  per- 
son who  has  auth<»-lzed  possession  of  the 
classified  Information  Involved,  not  on  the 
person  seeking  to  have  access. 

Question  10:  In  connection  with  the  as- 
signment of  security  classifications  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  is  there  a  re- 
quirement for  the  provision  of  downgrading 


Confidential  DoD  regulation 


DoD  Directive  5200.1  (copy  attached) 


instructions?  If  so,  provide  a  copy  of  the 
relevant  regulations. 

Answer:  DoD  regulations  require  that  con- 
currently with  the  assignment  of  a  security 
classification  to  information  originated  by  or 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  downgrading  and  declassification 
instructions  shall  be  formulated  and  In- 
cluded on  or  within  the  body  of  the  classi- 
fied Information  Involved.  This  requirement 
Is  stated  In  DoD  Instruction  5210.47,  Section 
vn.  D.,  3..  Section  Vin.  C,  and  In  Dod  Di- 
rective 6200.10,  particularly  Section  ni.  A., 
and  Enclosure  1,  thereto,  paragraphs  9.a, 
andc. 

Question  11:  Describe  the  procedures  cur- 
rently  In  effect  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  systematic  review  of  classified 
documents  for  the  piuTwses  of  downgrading, 
Including  declassification.  Is  the  Department 
of  Defense  current  on  such  reviews? 

Answer:  Periodic  and  systematic  review  re- 
quirements are  provided  In  DoD  Instruction 
5210.  47  Section  in  C,  Section  VII.  D.,  4,  and 
Section  IX.  E.  and  In  DoD  Directive  6200.10, 
Section  in.  B.,  and  Enclosure  1,  parasraDh 

3.C.(1).  f      -o  ~r 

There  Is  a  DoD  system  and  procedure  for 
automatic,  time-phased,  downgrading  and 
declassification  (DoD  Instruction  5200.10). 
However,  the  DoD  continues  to  stress  sys- 
tematic and  periodic  review  for  downgrad- 
ing and  declassification  purposes.  Such  re- 
views require  document  by  document  con- 
sideration by  responsible  officials  who  are  In 
a  position  to  exercise  Judgment  as  to  whether 
the  Information  for  which  they  exercise  re- 
sponslbUlty  may  be  downgraded  or  declassi- 
fied. These  are  people  whose  fuU  time  nor- 
mally is  required  for  accomplishing  the  pri- 
mary missions  of  their  respective  offices  and 
activities. 

In  practice,  document  by  document  review 
for  downgrading  or  declassification  purposes 
is  believed  to  be  accomplished  as  time  per- 
mits and  as  the  result  of  a  particular  event, 
completion  of  a  phase  of  actlvltes,  individual 
requests  for  downgrading  or  declassification, 
revision  of  classified  guidance,  or  directed  ac- 
tion by  higher  authority.  For  full  force  and 
effect,  such  reviews  would  require  additional 
extensive  resources  in  manpower  and  funds. 

Several  specific  downgrading  and  declassi- 
fication actions  accomplished  within  avaU- 
able  resources  may  be  cited.  During  a  six 


Meaning 

This  marking  is  a  combination  of  two 
caveats  defined  separately  which  shall  be 
employed  In  the  protection  of  official  infor- 
mation, originated  or  received  by  any  ele- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  except 
for  intelligence  information,  sources  of 
methods,  whenever  the  holder  of  classified 
documents  or  other  material  determines  that 
the  anticipated  distribution,  transmission, 
or  handling  would  make  it  liable  to  inadvert- 
ent disclosure  to  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  nationals  and  when  Information  is 
part  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Single  In- 
tegrated Operational  Plan,  or  is  derived 
therefrom. 

A  marking  to  Identify  Information  of  such 
a  degree  of  sensitivity  as  to  require  special 
access  and  safeguarding  procedures. 

This  marking  shall  be  employed  to  the 
protection  of  classified  defense  Information, 
originated  or  received  by  any  element  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  whenever  the 
holder  of  classified  documents  or  other  ma- 
terial determines  that  the  aniUdpated  dis- 
tribution, transmission,  or  handling  would 
make  it  liable  to  Inadvertent  disclosure  to 
foreign  governments  or  foreign  nationals. 
When  the  use  of  the  complete  special  mark- 
ing Is  Impractical,  such  as  in  electrical  trans- 
missions or  the  marking  of  individual  para- 
graphs, the  abbreviation  NOFORN  may  be 
used. 


months  period  from  the  latter  part  of  1969 
extending  into  1970  there  was  a  program, 
ordered  at  Secretarial  level,  for  the  manda- 
tory review  of  all  security  classification  guid- 
ances of  the  DoD  for  purposes  of  down- 
grading and  declassifying  elements  of  in- 
formation contained  In  those  guidances.  The 
program  particularly  applied  to  security 
classification  guidances  furnished  to  de- 
fense contractors.  Over  13,500  security  classi- 
fication guidances  were  reviewed  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis.  In  7%  of  the  guidances  re- 
viewed, there  were  significant  downgrading 
and  declassification  actions.  One  military 
department  reported  12  contracts  down- 
graded or  declassified  for  an  estimated  cost 
avoidance  of  $232,000,  97  technical  orders 
regraded  or  cancelled  for  an  estimated  cost 
avoidance  of  $210,000  and  62  items  of  classi- 
fied equipment  declassified. 

Special  action  programs  are  directed  when, 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  classi- 
fication management  system.  It  is  found  that 
more  classified  Information  Is  held  In  files 
than  Is  considered  reasonable.  As  one  ex- 
ample. In  AprU  1970  a  defense  contractor 
activity  in  Pennsylvania  was  asked  to  re- 
duce its  classified  holdings  when  It  was 
learned  that  that  activity  had  on  hand  over 
400  security  containers  with  only  two  classi- 
fied contracts.  The  contractor,  guided  by 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
personnel  and  personnel  of  the  military  de- 
partment having  cognizance  of  the  contracts 
Involved,  eliminated  the  requirement  for  55 
security  containers.  Aproxlmately  three  tons 
of  classified  material  were  eliminated.  The 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
organization  was  later  directed  to  examine 
and  bring  about  the  purging  of  similar  de- 
fense contractor  holdings  nation-wide.  It 
was  reported  that  of  a  total  of  241  contrac- 
tors and  their  associated  consultants,  104 
reduced  their  classified  document  holdings 
an  average  of  38  % . 

On  May  1,  1971,  Secretary  Packard  directed 
the  heads  of  military  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  institute  an  intensive  records  clean- 
out  campaign,  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1972.  He  placed  special  emphasis 
on  the  elimination  of  classified  material  by 
downgrading,  declassification,  retirement  or 
destruction.  In  his  directive  he  noted  that 
this  program  should  create  a  surplus  of 
filing  equipment  which  could  be  used  for  a 
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period  of  years  to  avoid  purchasing  new 
equipment.  Accordingly,  he  placed  a  mora- 
torium on  the  purchase  of  power  filing 
equipment  and  security  containers  to  con- 
tinue untU  December  31,  1973. 

Withto  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
level  of  currency  to  the  continuing,  syste- 
matic, periodic  review  process  varies  among 
the  DoD  elements.  For  the  DoD  aa  a  whole, 
there  la  much  classified  information  which 
has  not  been  reached  In  the  review  process 
and  which  could  be  reached  only  as  addi- 
tional resources  are  made  available  for  that 
purpose. 

Question:  How  many  documents  were  de- 
classified by  the  Department  of  Defense  last 
year? 

Answer:  No  such  data  are  available. 

Question  12:  Are  present  and  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  submit  books,  manuscripts,  articles, 
etc.,  which  they  write  based  on  their  official 
experiences,  for  official  review  prior  to  pub- 
lication? Describe  the  procedures  tovolved. 

Answer:  The  attached  oc^y  of  DoD  Direc- 
tive 5230.9  establishes  the  basic  DoD  policy 
•  and  procedures  applicable  to  official  review 
prior  to  publication  by  present  employees  of 
their  writtogs  based  on  their  official  experi- 
ence. In  accordance  with  security  obligations 
specifically  assumed  and  reiterated  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  official  duty  (At- 
tached Is  a  sample  copy  of  Security  Termina- 
tion Statement,  SD  Form  416,  to  be  signed  by 
an  employee  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  during  his  debriefing  at  the  time  of 
his  separation  from  official  duty.  Statements 
similar  to  substance  and  piupoee  are  used 
throughout  DoD),  a  former  employee  of  the 
DoD  Is  res.jonslble  for  submitting  his  per- 
sonal writings  based  on  official  experience  to 
DoD  for  review  for  release  when  such  writ- 
ings include  information  which  he  believes 
may  still  be  classified. 

DKPAKTMXNT  of  DxnNSB,  SXCURITT 

Tkbmimation  Statxmxnt 
In  view  of  the  pending  termination  of  my 
employment   or   completion   of   assignment 

with Department  of  Defense,  I  hereby 

state  that: 

1.  I  do  not  now  have  in  my  poeseaslon  or 
custody  or  control  any  doctunent  or  other 
things  oontatolng  or  Incorporating  Informa- 
tion affecting  the  national  defense,  or  other 
security  information  material  classified  Top 
Secret,  Secret  or  Confidential  to  which  I 
obtained  access  durtog  my  employment  or 
assignment. 

2.  I  am  not  retaining  or  taking  away  with 
me  from  my  place  of  employment  or  assign- 
ment any  document  or  thtog  containing  or 
Incorporating  security  Information  affecttog 
the  national  defense  or  other  security  in- 
formation matter  classified  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  or  Confidential  to  which  I  obtained 
access  during  my  employment  or  assign- 
ment In  any  manner  wliataoever. 

3.  I  shall  not  hereafter  to  any  manner  re- 
veal or  divulge  to  any  unantborized  person, 
office  or  organization  any  security  informa- 
tion affecting  the  national  defense,  daaslfled 
Top  Secret,  Secret  or  Confidential,  of  which 
I  have  gained  knowledge  dartog  my  employ- 
ment or  assignment  except  as  may  be  here- 
after authorized  by  officials  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  empowered  to  grant  such  authority. 

(If  any  of  the  above  statements  oannot 
truthfully  be  made,  the  word  "not"  shall 
be  struck  out  of  the  appropriate  sentence 
and  a  full  statement  attached  hereto  todleat- 
Ing  to  detail  the  ciroumstancee  which  pre- 
vent the  making  of  the  statement  to  iti 
original  form,  tooludlng  the  names  of  the 
persons  authorizing  the  particular  handltog 
of  classified  matter.) 

4.  I  shall  report  without  delay  to  the  ap- 
propriate military  security  agency,  or  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Security  Services,  Office  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense,  any  tocident  whereto  any 
attempt  is  made  by  any  unauthorized  per- 
son to  ecdiclt  classified  defense  information. 

6.  I,  ,  have  read  and  am  familiar 

with  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Espionage 
Laws,  Title  18,  use.  Section  793  and  794.  I 
understand  that  one  who  unlawfully  divulges 
Information  affecttog  the  national  defense 
is  subject  to  severe  crimtoal  penalties  and 
that  the  maktog  of  a  false  statement  herein 
may  be  punished  as  a  felony  under  Title  18, 
use.  Section  1001.  With  this  understanding, 
I  state  that  the  toformation  I  have  given  is, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  cor- 
rect and  complete,  and  it  will  be  used  by 
the  Government  to  carrytog  out  its  duty  to 
protect  the  security  of  Information  which 
affects  national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

6.  I  (have)  (have  not)  been  orally  de- 
briefed to  regard  to  my  continuing  responsi- 
bility not  to  disclose  classified  defense  to- 
formation. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  set  my  hand 
this  —  day  of  — ,  19  — . 

Witness . 

Written  Signature. 

Prtoted  Name. 

f.  Protect  from  unauthorized  disclosure 
properly  classified  toformation  and  totel- 
llgence  bearing  upon  important  aspects  of 
national  defense  and  foreign  p<^lcy;  and 

g.  Provide  guidance  concerning  corrective 
or  disciplinary  action  to  unusually  impOT- 
tant  cases  tovolvtog  unauthorized  disclosure. 

3.   OBQAinZATION 

In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  Council 
will  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research,  tiie  Di- 
rector of  the  Planning  and  Co(»dlnation 
Staff,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  PuUic  Af- 
fairs, the  Asslstcmt  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department,  and  the  D^uty  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Security. 

4.   MANTTAI.  CODIFICATION 

This  circular  will  be  canceled  to  6  months 
or  upon  codification  in  volume  1  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Manual. 

(M/MS) 

(Note:  Number  of  last  circular  issued: 
FAMC-580.) 

ExcEKPT  From  Espionage  Act  (Titlz  18, 
United  States  Code) 

section  793  oathexing,  tbansmittino,  OX 

losinc  defense  irfobmation 
(a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
toformation  respecting  the  national  defense 
with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  the  to- 
formation Is  to  be  used  to  the  tojury  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
foreign  nation,  goes  upon,  enters,  flies  over, 
or  otherwise  obtains  toformation  concerning 
any  vessel,  aircraft,  work  of  defense,  navy 
yard,  naval  station,  submarine  base,  fueling 
station,  fort,  battery,  torpedo  station,  dock- 
yard, canal,  railroad  arsenal,  camp,  factory 
mine,  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  or  signal 
station,  biilldtog,  office,  research  laboratory, 
or  station  or  other  place  connected  with  the 
national  defense  owned  or  constructed,  or  to 
progress  of  construction  by  the  United  States 
or  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  ot  its  officers,  departments,  or  agen- 
cies, or  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  place  to  which 
any  vessel,  aircraft,  arms,  munitions,  or  other 
materials  or  instruments  for  use  to  time  of 
war  are  being  made,  prepared,  repaired, 
stwed,  or  are  the  subject  of  research  or 
devel(q>ment,  under  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  or  with  any  person 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  pro- 
hibited place  so  designated  by  the  President 
by  proclamation  to  the  time  of  war  or  in  case 
of  national  emergency  to  which  anything 
for  the  use  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  Is 


being  prepared  or  constructed  or  stored,  to- 
formation as  to  wliich  prohibited  place  the 
President  has  determtoed  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  national  defense;  or 

(b)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  with  like  totent  or  reason  to  believe, 
copies,  takes,  makes,  or  obtains,  or  attempts 
to  copy,  take,  make,  or  obtain,  any  sketch, 
pbotog^ph,  photographic  negative,  blue- 
print, plan,  map,  model.  Instrument,  appli- 
ance, document,  wrlttog.  or  note  of  anythtog 
connected  with  the  national  defense;   or 

(c)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
receives  or  obtains  or  agrees  or  attempts  to 
receive  or  obtato  from  any  person,  or  from 
any  source  whatever,  any  document,  writing, 
code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photograph, 
photographic  negative,  blueprint,  plan,  map, 
model.  Instrument,  appliance,  or  note,  of 
anythtog  connected  with  the  national  de- 
fense, knowtog  or  having  reason  to  believe  at 
the  time  he  receives  or  obtains,  or  agrees  or 
attempts  to  receive  or  obtain  it,  that  it  has 
been  or  will  be  obtained,  taken,  made  or 
disposed  of  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  or 

(d)  Whoever,  lawfully  having  possession  of, 
access  to,  control  over,  or  betog  entrusted 
with  any  document,  writing,  code  book,  sig- 
nal book,  sketch,  photograph,  photographic 
negative,  blueprint,  plan,  map,  model,  instru- 
ment, appliance,  or  note  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  or  information  relating  to  the 
national  defense  which  Information  the  pos- 
sessor has  reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to 
the  Injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  foreign  nation,  willfully  com- 
municates, delivers,  transmits  or  catises  to 
be  commvuUcated,  delivered,  or  transmitted, 
or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver,  trans- 
mit or  cause  to  be  communicated,  delivered, 
or  transmitted  the  same  to  any  person  not 
entitled  to  receive  It,  or  willfully  retains  the 
same  and  falls  to  deliver  it  on  demand  to  the 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled to  receive  it;  or 

(e)  Whoever  having  unauthorized  posses- 
sion of,  access  to,  or  control  over  any  docu- 
ment, writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
photograph,  photographic  negative,  blue- 
print, plan,  map,  model,  instrument,  appli- 
ance, or  note  relattog  to  the  national  defense, 
or  information  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense which  information  the  possessor  has 
reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to  the  Injury 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation,  willfully  commiinicates, 
delivers,  transmits  or  causes  to  be  communi- 
cated, delivered,  or  transmitted,  or  attempts 
to  communicate,  deliver,  transmit  or  cause 
to  be  communicated,  deUvered,  or  transmit- 
ted the  same  to  any  person  not  entitled  to 
receive  it,  or  willfully  retains  the  same  and 
falls  to  deliver  it  to  the  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  entitled  to  receive  it; 
or 

(f )  Whoever,  being  entrusted  with  or  hav- 
tog  lawful  possession  or  control  of  any  docu- 
ment, wrlttog,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
photograph,  photographic  negative,  blue- 
prtot,  plan,  map,  model.  Instrument,  appli- 
ance, note,  or  Information,  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  (1)  through  gross  negli- 
gence permits  the  same  to  be  removed  from 
Its  proper  place  of  custody  or  delivered  to 
anyone  to  violation  of  his  trust,  or  to  be  lost, 
stolen,  abstracted,  or  destroyed,  or  (2)  hav- 
ing knowledge  that  the  same  has  been  Illeg- 
ally removed  from  its  proper  place  of  custody 
or  delivered  to  anyone  In  violation  of  his 
tnist,  or  lost,  or  stolen,  abstracted,  or  de- 
stroyed, and  falls  to  make  prompt  report  of 
such  loss,  theft,  abstraction,  or  destruction 
to  his  superior  officer. 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

(g)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
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do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  con-  pie,  Information  on  the  organization,  train-  Ttop  Secret 

splracy,  each  of  the   parties   to  such   con-  ing  and  employment  of  military  forces;  tech-  Secret 

splracy  shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment  nlcal  documents  on  military  materiel  and  Confidential 

provided  for  the  offense  which  is  the  object  munitions.  Including  their  production  and  Top  secret:  Except  as  may  be  expressly  pro- 
of such  conspiracy.  development,  and  military  Intelligence.  vlded  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  classification 
SECTION  794.  OATHERiNC  OR  DELivKRiNO  DEFSNSB  Questlon:   What  volume  of  documents  Is  Top  Secret  shall  be  authorized,  by  approprl- 
iNFORMATioN  TO  Kxa  GOVERNMENT  exchanged?  ate  authority,  only  for  defense  Information  or 

(a)  Whoever,  with  Intent  or  reason  to  ^J^Zf""'  ^^"**'^«'  ^°^"™«  estimates  are  not  material  which  requires  the  highest  degree 
believe  that  It  Is  to  be  used  to  the  Injury  ^Z^l'  ,..  ^^of  .  *»,  *  ,  ^  .  .  °i  P'?t«<=tlo'^-  Tb*  Top  Secret  clasalflcatlon 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  t^S^fitT^^t;  Z  I  *  ^^^  °!  *^*^  '^'^  ^  *PP"®**  ""^^^  ^  *^*'  Information  or 
a  foreign  nation,  communicates,  dellvere.  or  !!'l'^  *^*  clarification  Program  in  the  De-  material  the  defense  aspect  of  which  Is  para- 
transmits,  or  attempts  to  communicate,  de-  S!^^  *  h  ,  .'i^..^''^"'*i''S  ^^l  ""^^  °'  moymt,  and  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
liver,  or  transmit,  to  any  foreign  government.  ^o'^^X^  V^mt.!f  ^.f '''^  h  h^"h^^^^  1^^^"^  '^"^**  '*^'^*  ^  exceptlonaUy  grave 
or  to  any  faction  or  party  or  mUltary  or  naval  »°^*i^V«,  ff^T  ?.'  «'^«'<^*'^«1  decoding  damage  to  the  Nation  such  as  leading  to  a 
force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether  rec-  '^An«^i?^i^  J^^^if"  ^^^^^tlf'  .  '*''**'^'**  *>'*«*  ^  diplomatic  relations  affect- 
ognlzed  or  unrecognized  by  the  United  States.  ^J^ZifJ^  i^^^^^T^  °/  ""^  ?*Jt'  ^  ^^^  ***''°^  °'  *^*  ^''***'*  ^^^-  "" 
or  to  any  representative,  officer,  agent,  em-  ^' ff?^^^^^!/**''''*"'! ^**/"  "^"I  °'  ^^  ''™«**  ''^^"^  '^^^  *»^«  ^°'*«<*  States  or  Its 
ployee,  subject,  or  citizen  thereof.llther  dl-  !!fw  ^^  functions  to  the  extent  of  this  In-  allies,  a  war,  or  the  compromise  of  military 
rectly  or  indirectly,  any  document,  writing,  ^o/'a,,^,,-*  ,q  ,a^,  *w  «.  ,  .  j.  °'  defense  plans,  or  Intelligence  operations, 
code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photograph.  ,„?««  k  IE'  ^®^^-^«  General  Account-  or  scientific  or  technological  developmenu 
photographic  negative,  blueprint:  plan  map  i°^„°?f!'  i^?  o'^a  Congressional  Inquhj.  vital  to  the  national  defense. 

model  note.  Instrument,  appliance  or  infor-  requested  FY  70  cost  data  on  certain  security  Secret:   Except  as  may  be  expressly  pro- 

matlon  relating  to  the  n.atlonal  defense,  shall  'unction  carried  out  by  the  Department.  In  vlded  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  classification 

be  punished  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  "^^sponse  to  this  GAO  Inquiry,  the  following  Secret  shall  be  authorized,  by  appropriate 

for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life  ??f'  estimates,  based  on  a  partial  survey  of  authority,  only  for  defense  Information  or 

(b)  Whoever.  In  time  of  war.  with  Intent  °°"  components,  were  developed:  material  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
that  the  same  shall  be  communicated  to  Estimated  which  could  result  In  serious  damage  to  the 
the  enemy,  collects,  records,  publishes,  or  fiscal  year  1970  Nation,  such  as  by  Jeopardizing  the  Inter- 
communicates, or  attempts  to  elicit  any  In-  Function:  coat  national  relations  of  the  United  States,  en- 
formation  with   respect   to   the  movement.  Classification     and     security  dangerlng  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  or 

numbers,  description,  condition,  or  disposl-            policy $4,700,000  policy  of  vital  Importance  to  the  national 

tion  of  any  of  the  armed  forces,  ships,  air-  Classifying,  regarding,  and  de-  defense,   or  compromising   important   mlU- 

craft,  or  war  materials  of  the  United  States,            classifying  operations 1,993,000  tary  or  defense  plans,  scientific  or  techno- 

or  with  respect  to  the  plans  or  conduct,  or  Transmission      of      classified  logical  developments  Important  to  the  na- 

supposed  plans  or  conduct  of  any  naval  or            documente '15,781,000  tlonal  defense,  or  Information  revealing  Im- 

nUlitary  operations,  or  with  respect  to  any  Safeguarding      of      classified  portant  Intelligence  operations. 

works  or  measures  undertaken  for  or  con-            documents '6,845,000  Confidential:  Except  as  may  be  expressly 

nected  with,  or  Intended  for  the  fortification  Personnel  security  Investlga-  provided  by  statute,  the  use  of  the  classlfl- 

or  defense  of  any  place,  or  any  other  Infor-  tions  for  DoD  and  Defense  cation  Confidential  shall  be  authorized,  by 

matlon  relating  to  the  public  defense,  which            contractor  personnel 58,155.000  appropriate  authority,  only  for  defense  In- 

mlght  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  shall  be  pun-  Classification     and     security  formation    or    material    the    unauthorized 

Ished  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for  any  training     and     Indoctrlna-  dislosure  of  which  could  be  prejudicial  to  the 

term  of  years  or  for  life                                              Won 1,203.000  defense  Interesto  of  the  nation. 

(c)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  ———.  ^  addition  to  the  foregoing  security 
violate  this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  such  Total                                         88  727  ooo  classifications,  the  Department  also  utilizes 

persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of                           «-«»,  uw  the  administrative  control  designation,  Llm- 

the  conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such  *  Includes  estimated  cost  of  distribution  !*«<*  Official  Use.  This  term  Is  used  to  Identify 

conspiracy  shall  be  subject  to  the  punish-  procedures  but  not  those  associated  with  en-  non-classlfled    information    which    requires 

ment  provided  for  the  offense  which  is  the  coding  and  decoding.  physical  protection  comparable  to  that  given 

object  of  such  conspiracy.  'Includes  estimated  cost  of  storage  but  Confidential  material  in  order  to  safeguard 

SECTION   1001.  STATEMENTS  OK  XNTBiEs  does  not  include  estimated  cost  Of  construc-  **  fom  unauthorized  access.  Matters  typl- 

GENERALLT            »"^T**«  tiQ^  facUltlcs.  oaUy  handled  in  thU  manner  Include  infor- 

_,._  —  matlon  received  through  privileged  sources, 

Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the  Juris-  „                  „                  _              ^  certain    personnel,    medical,    InvesUgative, 

diction  of  any  department  or  agency,  of  the  Responses  Rbgabdino  Secotitt  Classipica-  oommerclai  and  finapclal  records  and  BDeclflc 

United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi-  tion  Procedures  reference    to    the    contento    of    diplomatic 

fies.   conceals   or  covers   up    by   any   trick.  Question  1 :  What  are  the  statutes,  execu-  pouches. 

scheme  or  device,  a  material  fact  or  makes  tive  orders  and  administrative  regulations  Question  3:  What  categories  of  personnel 

any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statementa  upon  which  the  security  classification  pro-  In  the  Department  of  Stata  are  authorized 

or  representations,   or   makes  or  uses   any  cedures   of   the   Department    of   State    are  to  assign  security  classifications  to  Informa- 

false  viTlting  or  document  knowing  the  same  based?  (Please  furnish  copies  of  each.)  tion  or  documents?  How  many  such  Indl- 

to  contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  Answer:  Executive  Order  10501  of  Novem-  viduals  are  there  in  each  of  the  categories 

statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more  her  5, 1953,  as  amended,  provides  for  the  safe-  of  security  classification  cited?  By  what  proc- 

than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  guarding  of  official  Information  which  re-  ess  do  Individuals  In  the  Department  of  State 

five  years,  or  both.  quires  protection  In  the  Interest  of  national  become  authorized  to  assign  olaselflcaUons? 

Question  13:  With  regard  to  the  dlstribu-  defense.  A  copy  of  the  Executive  Order  Is  What  procedures  are  in  effect  for  reviewing 

tion  of  classified  documenta  and  information  attached  as  Tab  B-1.  The  Department  of  the  appropriateness  of  levels  of  classification 

to  foreign  governments,  what  are  the  regula-  State's  Implementation  of  this  Executive  Or-  assigned  in  given  Instances? 

tlons  governing  thU  distribution?  der  Is  contained  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Man-  Answer:    (a)    Section  913  of  6  FAM  900 

Answer:  Disclosures  of  classified  Informa-  ual.  Volume  6.  Section  900— Security  Regula-  enumerates  the  categories  of  pereonnel  au- 

tlon  by  DoD  to  foreign  governments  or  inter-  tlons    (Tab  B-2).  The  Department  Is  also  thorlzed  to  "assign"  security  classifications 

na,tlonal  organizations  are  controlled  basl-  guided  by  applicable  sections  of  Titles  18  and  to  documents.  Briefiy,  any  employee  of  the 

cally  by  the  National  Disclosure  Policy,  other  14  of  the  U.S.  Code.  AddltlonaUy,  the  Depart-  Department   of  State   origlnatlnK  classified 

national   policies   announced   from  time  to  ment  ensures  that  its  security  regulations  are  material   has  the   Initial   responsibilitv   for 

time,   the   Atomic   Energy   Act   of   1954.   as  In  conformity  with  the  Freedom  of  Informa-  assigning  the  classification    The  document 

amended,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  tion  Act  (5  USC  662).  its  contint  andTtT  c1a«mcaSonrS^^m«i 

1954.   as   amended,   and   the   Implementing  Question  2:  What  are  the  various  cate-  final,    however,    only    when    approved    and 

DoD  regulations.  The  basic  DoD  regiUatlons  gorles  of  security  classification  used  within  signed  by  a  certifying  officer 

^«  R°°    Directives    5030.14,    5030.28    and  the  Department  of  Stata,  what  la  the  deflnl-  (b)  The  authority  to  certify  the  clamiflca- 

5230.11     (Copies   of  the   Directive   are   at-  tion  of  each  and  what  are  the  criteria  which  tion  Top  le^retUitolW^SeprtnSoffl^ 

^^l  ■?,  ^     o7>,  ♦           .-     w.   .       -   ^  *J®  applied  in  determining  the  classification  ccr  or  his  designee  at  each  overseas  post  and 

Question:    What  specific   kinds   of   docu-  of  specific  items  of  information?  Upon  what  to  office  directors  or  higher  officials  within  the 

ments  are  exchanged?  statutes,  executive  orders,  or  regulations  are  United  States.  Of  13.341  emolovees  servlne  In 

Answer:  Subject  always  to  compUance  with  these  criteria  based?  the  United  States  Mid  ab^?^prox7rSteS 

Statute,  announced  national  policy  National  Answer:  The  categories  of  security  classl-  800  or  6%  are  authorized  to  wrtSy  thTclL- 

f»l^.^"f^  ^°  K?'  .""^  .tPP"f "i^'*,  °°°  "«"■  '^P'^tons.  as  enumerated  in  Executive  Order  slflcatlon  Top  S««t.  Officials  authoriz^  to 

latlons.  the  subject  matter  of  disclosures  may  10601.  currently  In  use  within  the  Depart-  certify  the  classification  Secret  Includethe 

be  and  is  varied.  This  may  Include,  for  exam-  ment  of  State  are:                                     "^  principal  officer  or  his  desS  at  each  ovlr! 
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seas  post  and  division  chiefs  or  higher  offi- 
cials within  the  United  States.  Approximately 
1.750  or  13%  of  all  employees  may  certify  the 
classification  Secret.  Officials  authorized  to 
certify  the  classification  Confidential  and 
Limited  Official  Use  are  those  designated  by 
the  principal  officer  overseas  and  branch 
chiefs  or  higher  officers  within  the  United 
States.  Approximately  5.436  or  41%  of  all 
employees  are  authorized  to  certify  the  clas- 
sifications Confidential  and  Limited  Official 
Use. 

(c)  The  authority  to  approve  or  certify 
classifications,  generally,  is  a  power  Inherent 
in  the  position  and  goes  hand  In  hand  with 
the  authority  to  approve  the  total  content  of 
the  document.  As  noted  above,  higher  levels 
of  responsibility  are  required  for  approval  of 
the  higher  levels  of  secvurlty  classification. 

(d)  As  a  normal  supervisory  function  and 
in  accord  with  Section  913.1  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Security  Regulations,  any  Interme- 
diate or  final  approving  officer.  In  approving 
the  content  of  the  document,  must  also 
thereby  attest  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
classification  and,  of  course,  may  change  It. 

Question  4 :  How  many  individuals.  Includ- 
ing both  full  and  part  time  employees  and 
contractural  and  consultant  personnel,  as- 
sociated with  the  Department  of  State  are 
currently  authorized  to  receive  Top  Secret, 
Secret,  Confidential,  and  other  classified  In- 
formation? 

Answer:  As  of  September  30,  1971.  the  De- 
partment had  12.692  full  time  employees 
cleared  for  access  to  Top  Secret  Information 
on  a  need-to-know  basis.  There  were  206 
part-time  employees  and  81  people  on  con- 
tract, all  similarly  cleared.  In  addition,  there 
were  233  temporary  employees,  not  cleared  for 
access  to  classified  information,  who  were 
assigned  to  non-sensitive  positions  In  the 
Regional  Passport  Offices  and  In  the  several 
dispatch  Agencies.  As  of  June  30.  1971,  there 
were  237  consultante  cleared  for  access  to  Top 
Secret  information,  again  on  a  need-to-know 
basis. 

Question  6 :  How  many  documenta  In  each 
category  of  security  classification  were  orig- 
inated In  the  Department  of  State  last 
year? 

Answer:  There  seems  to  be  no  practical  way 
to  acquire  accurate  figures  on  the  number 
of  documents  originated  In  the  Department 
of  State,  much  lees  to  break  them  down  by 
security  classification.  The  volume  of  docu- 
menta handled  (see  below)  and  the  variety 
of  both  forms  and  routing  of  documenta  are 
not  conducive  to  a  centralized  accountability 
system. 

Using  a  sampling  technique  Involving 
counting  the  traffic  processed  on  a  recent 
"typical  day."  the  Department's  Communica- 
tion Center  calculates  that  It  Is  processing 
classified  telegrams  at  a  current  annual  rate 
of  Just  over  218,000  messages.  This  Includes 
incoming  as  well  as  outgoing  and  the  vast 
majority  are  of  Departmental  or  Foreign 
Service  origin.  Copies,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  message  but  distribution 
has  been  averaging  79  copies  of  each  telegram 
for  a  total  annual  paper  flow  of  Just  over 
17,000,000  copies. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1971  the  Department 
and  Foreign  Service  originated  66.726  air- 
grams,  the  principal  non-telegraphic  medium 
of  communication  between  Washington  and 
the  field.  Again,  using  a  sampling  technique, 
we  calculate  that  approximately  twenty-five 
percent  of  these  were  classified  or  adminis- 
tratively controlled,  with  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  In  the  Top  Secret  cate- 
gory, five  percent  in  the  Secret  and  twenty 
percent  Confidential  and  Limited  Official 
Use.  We  believe  that  these  proportions  are 
also  fairly  representative  of  the  telegraphic 
traffic  and  the  other,  less  formal  means  of 
communications — ^memoranda,  letters,  ete. 


During  Fiscal  Year  1971  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  pub- 
lished about  1,000  documents,  api^oxlmately 
eighty-five  percent  of  which  were  classified 
or  administratively  controlled. 

Question  6:  How  many  different  messages 
in  the  categories  of  Top  Secret,  Secret  and 
Confidential  were  processed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  last  year  (either  calendar  or 
fiscal )  ?  What  was  the  average  distribution  of 
messages  In  each  category? 

Answer:  In  addition  to  the  data  given  in 
the  answer  to  question  6,  the  Department 
of  State  also  receives  and  distributes  docu- 
ments from  other  agencies.  Dxirlng  Fiscal 
Year  1971,  the  Department  handled  approxi- 
mately 670,000  separate  documents  from 
these  agencies.  The  number  of  copies  of  each 
document  varied  from  only  one  or  two  copies 
each  to  a  hundred  or  more  of  certain  clas- 
sified publications.  Including  copies,  nearly 
four  and  one-half  million  such  items  were 
processed  during  FY-71.  WhUe  figures  are 
kept  to  reflect  the  agencies  originating  these 
documenta,  as  well  as  the  general  types  of 
material,  there  Is  no  data  on  the  levels  of 
classification  Involved. 

The  total  amount  of  classified  documents, 
both  State  and  other  agency,  processed  by 
the  Department  in  FY-71  totaled  over  900,000 
separate  publications.  Based  on  the  average 
number  of  copies  for  each  type  of  document, 
the  Department  distributed  approximately 
24,000,000  items  during  this  period,  most  of 
them  classified. 

Question  7:  In  addition  to  security  classifi- 
cations, what  categories  of  "handling"  or 
special  distribution  Indicators  are  assigned 
to  documente  originated  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  a  means  of  controlling  access  to 
such  documente  or  to  denote  special  requlre- 
menta  regarding  their  use?  Who  has  the 
authority  to  assign  such  Indicators?  What 
are  the  statutes  and/or  regulations  govern- 
ing their  use?  How  many  different  documents 
originated  by  the  Department  of  State  last 
year  (either  calendar  or  fiscal)  bore  such  In- 
dicators? 

Answer:  In  addition  to  security  classifi- 
cations, the  Department  of  State  utilizes 
three  special  Indicators  to  control  distribu- 
tion of  particularly  sensitive  documentation. 
These  Indicators,  In  ascending  order  of  Im- 
portance (I.e..  Indicating  Increasing  sensitiv- 
ity) are  LIMDIS,  EXDIS  and  NODIS.  The 
authority  for  use  of  these  indicators  is  In 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  State 
(Foreign  Affairs  Manual,  Vol.  6,  Section 
212.2).  In  Washington  the  office  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  In  the  Department  Is  re- 
sponsible for  approving  use  of  EXDIS  and 
NODIS  and  with  determining  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  documentation.  LIMDIS  may  be 
assigned  In  the  Department  of  State  by  any 
officer  otherwise  authorized  to  approve  offi- 
cial communications.  At  Foreign  Service 
posto  abroad  the  assignment  of  all  three 
special  Indicators  Is  done  by  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Mission.  However,  the  Office  of 
Executive  Secretary  In  the  Department,  as 
prescribed  by  regulation,  also  retains  au- 
thority to  assign  these  special  indicators  or 
remove  them  from  messages  emanating  from 
abroad  If  the  use  U  Judged  to  be  required 
or  unwarranted.  In  FY-71  the  Department 
of  State  originated  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  dociiments  In  each  of  the 
limited  categories: 
LIIdDIS,  10,700. 
EXDIS,  11,700. 
NODIS.  4.800. 

Also,  other  than  the  above  Indicators,  doc- 
umenta originated  by  the  Department  of 
State  containing  Intelligence  Information 
may  carry  markings  which  control  the  dis- 
semination and  use  of  such  Information  as 


regulated  by  the  United  States  Intelligence 
Board. 

Question  8:  What  are  the  various  cate- 
gories of  clearances,  other  than  security 
clearances,  held  by  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State?  How  many  Individuals  cur- 
rently hold  each  of  these  various  categories 
of  clearances?  What  department  or  agency 
controls  each  kind  of  clearance? 

Answer:  There  are  certain  clearances  which 
represent  not  so  much  recognition  of  the  in- 
dividual's integrity  and  discretion  as  a  formal 
acknowledgement  of  his  general  need-to- 
loiow  with  respect  to  certain  types  of  highly 
sensitive  information.  The  process  of  granting 
such  clearances  usually  Includes  verification 
of  the  basic  security  clearance  and  special 
briefings.  The  special  clearance,  while  recog- 
nizing the  employee's  assignment  to  dut'es 
which  might  require  knowledge  of  the  perti- 
nent information,  does  not  grant  unrestricted 
access  to  It.  The  need-to-know  concept  is 
still  applied  strictly  and  the  special  clearance 
lapses  when  the  employee's  assignment 
changes.  Among  these  special  clearances  are 
those  authorizing  access  to  NATO.  CENTO 
and  SEATO  Top  Secret  Information  and  to 
cryptographic  materials.  There  Is  also  the 
"Q"  clearance  relating  to  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  matters.  At  present  480  Depart- 
mental or  Foreign  Service  employees  hold 
NATO  Cosmic  clearances.  207  CENTO  clear- 
ances and  128.  SEATO.  There  are  2,128  cur- 
rent cryptographic  or  communications  secu- 
rity clearances  and  1,095  "Q"  clearances.  All 
of  these  clearances  are  granted  under  special 
procedures  by  the  Department  Itself,  wl'.h 
the  exception  of  the  "Q"  clearances  which  are 
controlled  by  the  AEC. 

In  addition,  there  arc  various  categories 
of  clearances  for  sensitive  compaxtmented 
Intelligence  all  of  which  are  controlled  by 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  number  of  De- 
partment of  State  personnel  holding  one  or 
more  of  these  Intelligence  clearances  varies 
considerably  because  of  application  of  the 
need-to-know  principle.  There  are  presently 
some  1.700  Department  personnel  Including 
administrative  and  Intelligence  personnel  In 
Washington  and  abroad  holding  compaxt- 
mented Intelligence  clearances. 

Question  9:  How  is  the  principle  of  "need 
to  know"  applied?  Who  Is  authorized  to 
determine  "need  to  know?" 

Answer:  Section  940  of  the  Department 
Security  Regulations  stipulates  that  classi- 
fied or  administratively  controlled  Informa- 
tion may  be  given  only  to  those  persons  who 
are  properly  authorized  and  who  also  require 
the  Information  to  perform  their  official 
duties.  A  person  is  not  entitled  to  receive 
classified  or  administratively  controlled  In- 
formation solely  by  virtue  of  his  official 
position  or  by  virtue  of  having  been  granted 
a  security  clearance.  As  a  practical  matter, 
determination  of  the  "need  to  know"  Is  a 
supervisory  responsibility  exercised  to  a  large 
extent  on  a  document-by-document  basis. 

All  new  employees  are  provided  secvirlty 
briefings  In  which  the  principles  of  classi- 
fication and  the  "need  to  know"  doctrine  are 
fully  explained.  Educational  material  and 
periodic  re-brleflngs  are  also  provided  em- 
ployees to  clarify  policies  on  classification 
and  the  "need  to  know"  doctrine. 

Question  10:  In  connection  with  the  as- 
signment of  security  classifications  within 
the  Department  of  State.  Is  there  a  require- 
ment for  the  provision  of  downgrading  In- 
structions? If  so,  provide  a  copy  of  the 
relevant  regulations. 

Answer:  Section  966  of  the  Department's 
Security  Regulations  Implemente  the  various 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  10964,  which 
provides  for  an  automatic  declassification 
and  downgrading  system.  A  copy  of  the 
Executive  Order  is  attached  as  Tab  B-3.  The 
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Department's  Internal  security  Inspection 
procedures  Include  checks  on  the  compliance 
with  these  requirements. 

Question  11:  Describe  the  procedures  cur- 
rently In  effect  within  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  systematic  review  of  classified 
documents  for  purposes  of  downgrading,  in- 
cluding declassification.  Is  the  Department 
of  State  current  on  such  reviews?  How  many 
documents  were  declassified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  last  year? 

Answer:  The  record  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  and  diplomacy  has  been  published 
annually  since  1861  In  the  series  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States.  This  series 
Includes  all  major  subjects  and  the  most  Im- 
portant documents.  The  declassification  of 
documents  for  publication  In  Foreign  Rela- 
tions goes  on  constantly  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  two  Foreign  Relations 
volumes  published  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1971 
contain  about  1,000  declassified  documents. 
The  seven  volumes  published  so  far  for  the 
year  1946  contain  about  3,000  declassified 
documents.  Including  many  from  the  White 
House  and  the  military  departments.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  specially  privileged 
categories  of  records  (personnel,  cryptograph- 
ic, intelligence  methods,  etc.),  we  open  all 
files  to  the  public  after  thirty  years,  and  are 
presently  planning  to  advance  that  through 
World  War  n — I.e.,  to  open  all  our  records 
(with  the  same  exceptions)  through  1046, 
as  of  January  1,  next  year,  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives. 

With  the  institution  of  the  automatic 
downgrading  procedure  several  years  ago,  a 
practice  which  requires  the  originator  of  a 
classified  document  to  indicate,  if  possible, 
and  In  terms  of  pre-established  time  frames, 
when  the  document  can  be  downgraded  or 
declassified,  downgrading  and  declassification 
in  the  future,  to  a  substantial  degree,  will 
be  an  automatic  process  not  requiring  any 
individual  or  specific  effort.  The  procedure  is 
currently  under  review  to  determine  whether 
declassification  might  be  expedited  further, 
for  example,  by  shortening  the  pre-set  time 
frames  or  by  reducing  the  types  of  docu- 
ments currently  exempted  from  the  process. 
At  present  time,  the  most  significant  efforts 
to  downgrade  classified  material,  other  than 
those  mentioned  above,  are  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  inventory  of  Top  Secret 
materials.  Documents  are  reviewed  at  that 
time  by  responsible  ofilcials  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, are  downgraded  or,  less  often,  de- 
classified. 

Question  12:  Are  present  and  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State  required 
to  submit  books,  manuscripts,  articles,  etc., 
which  they  may  write  based  on  their  official 
experiences,  for  official  review  prior  to  pub- 
lication? Describe  the  procedures  Involved? 
Answer:  Present  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Including  the  Fcvelgn  Service, 
are  required  to  submit  for  review  the  manu- 
scripts of  all  proposed  publications  and 
speeches  on  subjects  of  Interest  to  the  De- 
partment, i.e.,  within  the  purview  of  the 
Department's  responsibility.  This  review  Is 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
(Office  of  Policy  and  Plans) ,  In  conjunction 
with  other  Bureaus  as  appropriate  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  submitted  manscrlpt. 
Former  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State  are  under  no  general  obligation  to  sub- 
mit any  manuscripts  to  the  Department  for 
review,  though  they  are  requested  to  do  so 
when  they  are  In  doubt  as  to  whether  classi- 
fied Information  may  be  Involved.  Former 
employees  who  occupied  8enl<Mr  positions  in 
the  Department  may  be  permitted,  upon  re- 
quest, to  refresh  their  memories  by  reviewing 
the  documents  that  related  to  their  activi- 
ties in  the  Department.  In  such  cases  the  De- 
partment gives  either  the  notes  or  the  manu- 
script a  security  review  prior  to  publication. 


Question  13 :  With  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  classified  documents,  and  lnf(»7na- 
tion  to  foreign  governments,  what  are  the 
regulations  governing  this  distribution,  what 
specific  kinds  of  documents  are  exchanged 
and  what  volume  of  documents  is  ex- 
changed? 

Answer:  The  regulation  governing  the  re- 
lease of  classified  Information  to  foreign 
governments  is  set  forth  in  Voltime  11,  Sec- 
tion 500  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Manual.  The 
specific  regulations  are  based  upon  a  Di- 
rective from  the  President  dated  September 
23,  1958.  Both  the  Directive  and  the  imple- 
menting regulations  are  classified.  Docu- 
ments which  might  be  provided  to  foreign 
governments  under  this  policy  would  in- 
clude classified  factual  information,  factual 
studies,  and  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
United  States  on  various  current  issues  of 
common  concern  to  this  government  and 
other  governments  Involved  in  the  exchange 
and  are  provided  in  order  to  secure  a  net  ad- 
vantage to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  current  procedure  for  providing 
us  with  an  estimate  of  the  voliune  of  docu- 
ments Involved. 

Question  14:  What  is  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  classification  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  Including  the  cost  of 
background  investigations,  storage  facilities, 
construction  facilities,  encoding  and  decod- 
ing tuid  special  distribution  procedures? 

Answer :  The  Department  has  recently  con- 
ducted an  audit  of  the  costs  Involved  in  the 
protection  of  sensitive  Information.  This 
study  was  made  for  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  which,  in  turn,  had  been  asked  for  the 
data  by  Congressman  Moorehead.  The  study 
Is  not  yet  complete  and,  further,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  OAO  review,  but  the  figures  presently 
available  Indicate  that  the  total  annual  cost 
of  administering  the  classification  program 
Is  approximately  $18,000,000  per  annum.  This 
total  includes  costs  for  some  services,  mainly 
In  the  communications  area,  which  the  De- 
partment would  bear  even  If  there  were  no 
classified  materials  to  be  handled  and,  thus, 
represents  a  maximum  estimate  subject  to 
downward  revision. 

Attachments : 

B-1 — Executive  Order  10501. 

B-2 — 5  FAM  900  (Security  Regulations) . 

B-3 — Executive  Order  10964. 

NovuuKB  17,  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  BooKBS, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Sxcbxtabt:  For  some  time  some 
of  us  have  felt  that  policies  regarding  the 
classification  and  handling  of  information 
relating  to  the  national  security  were  in 
need  of  review. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Pinal  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  United  States  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  dated 
December  21,  1970,  the  manner  in  which 
security  classification  procedures  are  im- 
plemented has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ability 
of  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  Judge 
the  activities  of  our  Ctovemment  and  to 
participate  responsibility  in  that  Qovern- 
ment. 

Because  we  are  concerned  over  what  ap- 
pear to  be  increasingly  restrictive  Informa- 
tion practices  within  the  Executive  Branch, 
we  would  like  to  establish  certain  basic 
facts  relating  to  security  classification  proce- 
dures; and  to  that  end  are  attached  various 
questions  and  requests  designed  to  elicit 
such  facts. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  an- 
swers to  them  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Sincerely, 

Stt;ast  Stmimgton, 
CtiairTnan,   Subcommittee  on   United 
States     Security    Agreements    and 
Commitments  Abroad. 


Qttkstxons  Bxoaksing  Secttritt  Classifica- 
tion   PSOCEOTTRKS 

1.  What  are  the  statutes,  executive  orders 
and  administrative  regulations  upon  which 
the  security  classification  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  based?  (Please  fur- 
nish copies  of  each). 

2.  What  are  the  various  categories  of  se- 
curity classification  used  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  what  is  the  definition  of  each, 
and  what  are  the  criteria  which  are  applied 
in  determining  the  classification  of  specific 
items  of  Information?  Upon  what  statutes, 
executive  orders,  or  regulations  are  these  cri- 
teria based? 

3.  What  categories  of  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  authorized  to  assign 
security  classifications  to  information  or 
documents?  How  many  such  individuals  are 
there  In  each  of  the  categories  of  security 
classification  cited?  By  what  process  do  indi- 
viduals in  the  Department  or  State  become 
authorized  to  assign  classifications?  What 
procedures  are  In  effect  for  reviewing  the  ap- 
propriateness of  levels  of  classification 
assigned  in  given  Instances? 

4.  How  many  Individuals,  including  both 
full  and  part  time  employees  and  contrac- 
tual and  consultant  personnel,  associated 
with  the  Department  of  State  are  currently 
authorized  to  receive  Top  Secret,  Secret,  Con- 
fidential, and  other  classified  information? 

6.  How  many  documents  In  each  category 
of  security  classification  were  originated  in 
the  Department  of  State  last  year? 

6.  How  many  different  messages  In  the 
categories  of  Top  Secret,  Secret  and  Confi- 
dential were  processed  by  the  Department  of 
State  last  year  (either  calendar  or  fiscal)? 
What  was  the  average  distribution  of  mes- 
sages in  each  category? 

7.  In  addition  to  security  classifications, 
what  categories  of  "handling"  or  special  dis- 
tribution Indicators  are  assigned  to  docu- 
ments originated  by  the  Department  of  State 
as  a  means  of  controlling  access  to  such  doc- 
uments or  to  denote  special  requirements  re- 
garding their  use?  Who  has  the  authority  to 
assign  such  indicators?  What  are  the  statutes 
and/or  regulations  governing  their  use?  How 
many  different  documents  originated  bv  the 
Department  of  State  last  year  (either  calen- 
dar or  fiscal)  bore  such  Indicators? 

8.  What  are  the  various  categories  of  clear- 
ances, other  than  security  clearances,  held  by 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  State?  How 
many  Individuals  currently  hold  each  of  these 
various  categories  of  clearances?  What  depart- 
ment or  agency  controls  each  kind  of  clear- 
ance? 

9.  How  is  the  principle  of  "need  to  know" 
applied?  Who  is  authorized  to  determine 
"need  to  know?" 

10.  In  connection  with  the  assignment  of 
security  classifications  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Is  there  a  requirement  for  the 
provision  of  downgrading  Instructions?  If  ao, 
provide  a  copy  of  the  relevant  regulations. 

11.  Describe  the  procedures  currently  in 
effect  within  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
systematic  review  of  classified  documents  for 
purposes  of  downgrading,  including  declassi- 
fication. Is  the  Department  of  State  current 
on  such  reviews?  How  many  dociunents  were 
declassified  by  the  Department  of  State  last 
year? 

12.  Are  present  and  former  employees  of 
the  Department  of  State  required  to  submit 
books,  manuscripts,  articles,  etc..  which  they 
may  write  based  on  their  official  experiences, 
for  official  review  prior  to  publication?  De- 
scribe the  procedures  involved? 

13.  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  clas- 
sified documents,  and  information  to  for- 
eign governments,  what  are  the  regulations 
governing  this  distribution,  what  specific 
kinds  of  dootmients  are  exchanged  and  what 
volume  of  doc\mients  is  exchanged? 
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14.  What  Is  the  cost  of  administering  the 
classification  program  in  the  Department  of 
State  including  the  cost  of  background  inves- 
tigations, storage  facilities,  construction  fa- 
cilities, encoding  and  decoding  and  special 
distribution  procedures? 

Foreign  Aitairs  Manual  Circular 
Subject:  Establishment  of  the  Council  on 
Classification  Policy. 
No.  581. 
July  26,  1971. 

1.  PURPOSE 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary,  there  Is  es- 
tablished a  Council  on  Classification  Policy. 
The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management 
will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
2.  responsibilities 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  promul- 
gation and  enforcement  of  policies  and  pro- 
cediu^s  covering  the  classification,  down- 
grading, declassification,  and  release  of  doc- 
uments and  Information. 

SpeclficaUy,  the  Council  will : 

a.  Establish  and  monitor  policies  and  pro- 
cedures within  the  Department  to  prevent 
overclasslficatlon,  to  ensure  the  orderly  and 
effective  downgrading  and  declassification  of 
State  Department  documents,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  release  of  information; 

b.  Serve  as  a  forum  for  systematic  review 
of  proposed  classified  disclosures  of  an  ex- 
ceptional nature  bearing  upon  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  Congress  and  the  public; 

c.  Establish  policies  and  procedures  to 
assess  the  risks  to  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  whenever  any  classified  Intelligence 
is  proposed  for  declassification  or  for  use  in 
public  fonims,  or  other  activities  in  the 
course  of  which  there  is  danger  that  Intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods  might  be  re- 
vealed; 

d.  Determine,  as  required,  the  net  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States  of  a  disclosure  of 
classified  information  related  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives  as  against  attendant  risks; 

e.  Consider  and  decide  such  other  ques- 
tions concerning  classification  and  declassi- 
fication as  may  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council; 


JOSIP  BROZ:  REBEL  IN  THE 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  25,  the  President  of  Yugoslavia 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  wrote  a  very  short  but  sig- 
nificant description  of  the  role  that 
Mr.  Josip  Broz — commonly  known  as 
Mr.  Tito— has  played  in  the  history  of 
his  country,  entitled  "Josip  Broz:  Rebel 
in  the  Revolution." 

The  experience  of  Marshal  Tito  as  a 
great  nationalist  leader  of  his  country 
goes  back,  of  course,  many  years,  and 
many  of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
short  article  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  accomplishments  of  a  very  remark- 
able leader  of  Yugoslavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Josip  Broz:  Rebel  in  the  Revolution 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Brionne,  France. — Few  people  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  destroying 
three  empires,  an  opportunity  handed  by 
fate  to  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  who  be- 
came eighty  years  old  today  (Thursday, 
May  26). 


Now  a  heavy,  slow-moving  man  of  sur- 
prising vigor,  with  the  acquired  Churchll- 
Ilan  habit  of  Scotch  bighbaUs  and  cigars.  It 
Is  hard  to  remember  in  this  grandfatherly 
figure  the  lean  conspirator  and  guerrilla 
genius  of  the  past. 

As  Josip  Broz  (Tito  Is  his  Communist  nowi 
de  guerre)  he  was  a  poor  peasant  from  a 
Catholic  family  in  Croatia,  then  a  province 
of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire.  His  most 
audacious  youthful  experience  was  a  brief 
term  as  test  driver  for  the  old  Daimler- 
Benz  automobile  concern.  He  was  drafted 
into  Vienna's  Army  during  World  War  I, 
wounded  on  the  Russian  front,  taken 
prisoner  and  converted  to  Commtuiism.  In 
that  capacity  he  played  a  minor  role  In 
ousting  the  old  regime. 

In  the  late  1930's  he  was  dispatched  by 
Moscow  to  organize  the  Yugoslav  under- 
ground party  and,  at  Its  helm,  he  led  the 
most  famous  guerrilla  movement  against 
Hitler.  His  partisans  smashed  the  Nazi  em- 
pire's southeastern  corner  and,  largely  un- 
aided by  the  great  power  allies,  created  a 
dynamic  new  state. 

At  that  time  Tito  was  regarded  as  Stalin's 
most  loyal  ally  in  East  Europe.  However  in 
1948,  when  the  Soviet  dictator  tried  to  put 
his  nose  in  Yugoslav  affairs,  the  stubborn 
Marshal  led  his  countrymen  into  furious 
opposition.  He  stared  down  the  Russians 
and  their  satelUtes  and,  virlthout  ever 
abandoning  his  Communist  creed,  insUted 
on  its  Independent  interpretation. 

This  action,  in  every  sense  as  Important  as 
the  battle  against  HlUer,  changed  the  entire 
Soviet  system.  It  wrecked  the  dream  of  a 
Kremlin-managed  monolith.  The  seed  of  what 
came  to  be  called  "Tltoism"  sprouted  in  every 
Marxist-governed  land.  Indeed,  Moscow's 
troubles  in  East  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  can  all  be 
traced  in  one  or  another  way  to  the  original 
Titolst  Infection. 

His  has  been  an  exceptional  opporttmity 
and  be  has  made  the  most  of  It.  Certainly  his 
feats  as  a  partisan  diiring  World  War  n  be- 
came as  famous  as  those  of  the  contemporary 
General  Glap  in  Indochina,  yet  Tito  received 
little  material  support  from  abroad.  And  the 
military  wound  he  Inflicted  on  Hitler  was 
even  less  profoundly  dangerous  than  the  po- 
litical wound  he  inflicted  on  Stalin. 

It  has  been  my  good  forttme  to  know  Tito 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  and  talk  with 
him  many  times  at  length.  During  this  period 
he  has,  as  would  be  expected,  varied  his  views 
on  a  great  many  matters,  both  external  and 
internal,  which  then  seemed  important  but 
which  have  since  faded  into  time. 

He  shifted  from  a  position  of  strict  fidelity 
to  the  Soviet-sponsored  Warsaw  alliance  to 
one  of  non-alignment  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  lead  together  with  Cairo  and  New  Delhi.  He 
shifted  from  stern  advocacy  of  rigid  and  en- 
forced collectivization  of  farms  to  a  tolerance 
which  sees  moet  agriculture  privately  man- 
aged. And  he  shifted  from  a  system  of  po- 
UUcal  and  industrial  centralization  to  flexi- 
ble local  direction  of  both  administration  and 
production. 

But  on  two  quintessential  points  he  has 
never  changed.  From  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion In  a  Russian  prisoner-of-war  camp  until 
the  present,  through  personal  and  national 
vicissitudes,  he  has  remained  a  devout  Com- 
munist, hewing  to  his  own  concepts  of  what 
Marxism-Leninism  means  and  seeks. 

And  he  has  remained  a  Yugoslav  national- 
ist seeking  to  weld  into  one  state  the  south 
Slavic  peoples  so  often  pitted  against  each 
other  in  the  past. 

He  told  me  in  1968:  "We  stlU  use  Marxism 
as  our  main  inspiration.  Marxism  remains  a 
dogma  but  we  apply  it  to  our  own  special 
needs.  .  .  .  Mtu-xlsm  must  be  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  any  coun- 
try; and  these  differ  everywhere. . .  . 


"I  call  this  democratization,  not  'ntoism. 
Pe(9le  in  other  coimtrles  are  trying  to  de- 
mocratize and  liberalize  sittiatlons  that  had 
previously  been  stagnant.  ...  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  foUow  the  same  path  as 
we  have  pursued  in  Yugoslavia. 

"But  practice  in  the  past  has  shown  that 
changes  are  necessary.  We  are  dialecticians 
and  we  know  that  what  Is  good  today  or  nec- 
essary today  becomes  neither  as  good  nor 
necessary  tomorrow." 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DEATH  OP  ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
never  easy  to  note  past  losses  suffered  by 
this  Nation.  Today  does  mark,  however 
the  anniversary  of  one  such  loss— and 
few  have  been  suffered  more  grievously 
and  felt  more  deeply  by  a  Nation. 

In  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  on  a 
grassy  knoll  a  few  yards  from  where  his 
fallen  brother  lies  buried  a  white  cross, 
small  and  plain,  marks  the  gravesite  of 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  late  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States. 

His  passing  4  years  ago  today  left  a 
void  in  this  Nation's  life  that  has  gone 
unfulfilled  in  aU  the  years  since.  What 
we  have  missed  has  included  the  idealism 
of  the  man,  coupled  with  his  deep  sense 
of  humility. 

Robert  Kennedy's  life  was  cut  short  by 
an  assassin's  bullet  as  was  his  brother's 
before  him.  But  his  legacy  to  us  will  re- 
main as  a  monument.  He  brought  to  pub- 
Uc  life  a  youthful  vigor  and  fresh  per- 
spective that  has  left  an  indeUble  mark 
His  violent  death  4  years  ago  was  an 
enormous  loss. 

It  remains  so  today. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  In  legislative  session,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous consent  requests.  They  have  been 
cleared  with  the  principal  Senators  in- 
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volved  in  each  case  and  with  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  times  as  the  following  measures  are 
called  up  before  the  Senate,  the  follow- 
ing time  agreements  govern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  TIME  ON  H.R. 
9092— PAY  SYSTEM  FOR  GOV- 
ERNMENT PREVAILING  RATE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with 
respect  to  H.R.  9092,  an  act  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and    the    Senator    from    Hawaii    (Mr. 

FONG). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECISION  OF  ORDER  FIXING  TIME 
LIMITATION  ON  H.R.  9092,  PAY 
SYSTEM  FOR  GOVERNMENT  PRE- 
VAILING RATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  just  entered  into 
be  vacated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  HUD  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  HJl.  15093 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  15093,  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bill,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion thereon  of  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  and  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottno)  ;  that  the 
time  on  any  amendment  thereto  in  the 
first  degree  be  limited  to  1  hour,  and 
that  the  time  on  any  amendment  to  sui 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
related  thereto  be  limited  to  one-half 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES.  HJl. 
14989 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 


time  as  HJl.  14989 — an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies — is  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  limitation  of  time 
thereon  of  4  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  ;  that  the  time  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  and  that  the  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  related  thereto  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
STOCKBRIDGE-MUNSEE  COMMU- 
NITY BILL,  S.  722 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  722— a  biU  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Stock- 
brldge-Munsee  community — is  called  up 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ;  and  that  the 
time  on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  related  thereto  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  mMTTATION  OP  TIME 
ON  FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, H  Jl.  5066 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  HJl.  5066,  an  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
carry  out  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  Is 
called  up  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  thereon,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  and  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Cot- 
ton) ;  that  the  time  on  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
and  that  the  time  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  in  relation  thereto  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  respect  to 
all  of  the  measures  that  have  just  been 
mentioned,  that  the  time  in  opposition  to 
an  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, in  the  event  such  is  supported  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  measures  that  have 
just  been  mentioned,  the  Senators  in 
control  of  the  time  on  the  respective  bills 
may  yield  therefrom  to  any  Senator  on 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  those  measures,  other  than  ap- 
propriations measures,  nongermsme 
amendments  not  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  all  Senators. 


THE  SENATE  MOVES  AGAIN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader  for  his  usual  diligence  and 
careful  attention  to  his  responsibilities 
which  have  led  to  this  series  of  imani- 
mous-consent  agreements.  After  we  vote 
on  the  Kleindienst  confirmation  and  on 
the  Shultz  confirmation  on  Thursday, 
the  Senate  will  be  back  on  the  track 
again  after  having  had  to  endm-e  what 
I  consider  to  be  quite  an  xmnecessary 
delay  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  case 
against  a  very  able,  effective,  and  hon- 
orable man.  The  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  unable  to  assume  full  con- 
trol of  the  Department,  with  all  of  the 
necessary  adjustments  that  involve  the 
assumption  of  responsibility,  because  his 
nomination  has  been  held  in  limbo  for 
reasons,  many  of  which  are  political, 
some  of  which  are  logical,  others  of 
which  are  irrational,  and  some  of  which 
are  puerile. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  one  point  right  now,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  the  argument  which 
is  made  that  the  confirmation  should 
be  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  twice  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  it.  Like  the  legendary 
turtle,  which  having  once  seized  upon 
another  animal  is  reported  to  never  let 
go  until  it  thunders,  those  who  have 
been  holding  up  this  nomination  would 
again  keep  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  and  would  again  imagine  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  calling  on  imnecessary. 
remote,  and  irrelevant  witnesses  and 
would  not  let  it  go  until  the  Judiciary 
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Committee  and  the  Senate  thundered  at 
them. 

That  Is  what  this  is,  a  tactic  to  get  it 
back  for  a  third  time.  These  hearings 
were  pursued  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam, 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  some  of  the 
arguments  that  were  used  were  not  ad 
baculiun.  They  were  certainly  ad  ho- 
minem  and,  if  ad  hominem,  without  log- 
ic or  relevance. 

The  thing  to  do  Is  for  the  Senate  to 
act  so  that  it  can  get  on  with  the  Sen- 
ate's business. 

We  have  held  up  all  sorts  of  measures 
that  Senators  have  urged  as  being  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  coimtry.  Yet,  by  their  Fabian  tac- 
tics, they  have  avoided  confronting  the 
needs  of  the  people  time  and  time  again. 
Instead  of  posturing  themselves  and  po- 
sitioning themselves  on  the  Kleindienst 
nomination,  since  they  are  getting  no 
publicity,  they  could  just  as  well  have 
moved  their  oration  down  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  where  they  could  have  got- 
ten a  greater  audience  through  the  press 
and  the  public. 

The  reason  there  is  so  little  is  that 
there  is  so  little  to  this  case.  It  should 
be  perfectly  clear  that  the  Senate  has 
long  since  made  up  its  mind.  The  Senate 
is  well  aware  of  what  is  going  on  here. 
The  Senate  knows  that  this  is  an  election 
year  and  that  those  who  cannot  get  a 
voice  in  the  press  of  California  will  find 
an  opportunity  to  meet  a  Washington 
dateline. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Senate  has  been  delayed  so  long.  It  did 
not  need  to  be.  Obviously  if  the  nomina- 
tion were  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  we  would  have  alleged 
exposes  and  alleged  exposures;  we  would 
have  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  excitement 
over  noticing,  during  which  period  great 
discoveries  would  have  been  alleged  to 
have  been  made.  Junior  archeologists  on 
the  environment  would  dig  up  dusty  old 
bones  and  brush  them  off  and  assert  that 
they  had  indeed  found  something  of 
enormous  interest  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  well  knowing  such  discoveries 
probably  are  of  as  little  Interest  to  this 
hearing  as  the  furor  some  years  ago  with 
the  discovery  of  the  skull  of  the  Peking 
man.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  not  from 
Peking  and  he  was  not  a  man.  That  did 
not  stop  them  then  and  it  does  not  stop 
the  jimlor  archeologists  now. 

Let  MS  get  on  vnth  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  need  to  send  it  back. 
There  is  no  need  for  them  to  have  their 
fingers  to  do  the  walking  through  the 
yellow  pages  while  they  nm  down  every- 
body they  think  could  possibly  know 
somebody  in  some  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment whose  name  might  catch  a 
headline  by  virtue  of  some  stray  remarks 
he  made  in  1923. 

Let  the  foolishness  stop.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  That 
is  what  we  can  do  Thursday. 

I  have  not  said  much  about  this  be- 
cause I  have  not  wanted  to  dignify  the 
proceeding;  smd  I  have  not  said  much 
about  it  because  the  outcome  is  well 
known.  But  before  this  nonsense  begins 


again  let  tis  pray  Senators  will  consider 
that  the  session  is  wearing  on  and  wear- 
ing down  the  patience  of  the  public. 

I  remember  the  opening  line  in  Cicero 
where  he  said  — 

How  far,  CatUlne,  wUl  you  abuse  our 
patience? 

I  do  not  think  the  patience  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  ^ould  be  abused  by 
these  side  scurryings  into  empty  caverns 
in  search  of  nonexistent  bones.  I  hope  we 
will  move  on  to  the  consideration  of  such 
things  as  housing,  education,  health,  wel- 
fare, revenue  sharing,  agriculture,  and 
all  the  things  we  so  generously  promised 
the  people  of  this  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session. 

The  hour  is  late.  The  ides  of  July  and 
August  are  approaching.  The  time  of  the 
healthy  promise  is  near  but  the  time  of 
performance  is  long  since  past.  So  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  back  to  business. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AAI. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjoiunment  until  10  o'clock 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  THURSDAY,  JUNE 
8,  1972,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  FRIDAY,  JUNE  9, 
1972  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  on 
Thursday  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  latter  two  orders,  of  course,  are  sub- 
ject to  change  with  respect  to  the  time 
for  convening. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3442.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  grants  for  commimi- 
cable  disease  control  and  vaccination  as- 
sistance— on  which  there  is  a  time  limi- 
tation of  20  minutes.  There  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  S.  3442. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  3442  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  206,  relating 
to  sudden  infant  death  ssmdrome,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes.  There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  206. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  these  two 
measures  the  Senate  will  continue  with 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

All  of  the  aforesaid  will  be  as  in  legis- 
lative session. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resiune,  in  executive  session,  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst  for  the  ofiQce  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  time  limitation 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  with 
respect  to  the  nomination.  It  is  possible 
that  during  the  afternoon  tomorrow,  if 
it  is  agreeable  on  all  sides,  other  meas- 
m-es  concerning  which  time  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  may  be  called 
up,  thus  necessitating  rollcall  votes. 

Ilie  nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindienst 
will  be  acted  upon  on  Thursday,  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  KM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordtince 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:29 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  In  executive 
session  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  7, 1972,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  6, 1972: 

Diplomatic  awd  Foheion  Service 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  IsUnds, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  tbe  Re- 
public of  Guinea. 

Edwin  M.  Cronk,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  tbe 
Republic  of  Singapore. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  stood  with  me  and  strength- 
ened me. — n  Timothy  4:  17. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  conscious  of 
Thy  presence  and  ready  to  do  Thy  will 
may  we  face  the  responsibilities  of  this 
day  confidently,  courageously,  and  with  a 
complete  trust  in  Thy  loving  care. 

By  the  fairness  of  our  decisions,  by 
the  justice  of  our  acts  and  by  our  reliance 
upon  democratic  processes  may  we  af- 
firm our  faith  in  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation. 

May  no  anxiety  drain  our  strength,  no 
fear  deplete  our  energy,  and  no  trouble 
dim  our  faith  as  we  face  the  experiences 
of  these  hours. 

We  pray  again  that  stress  and  strain 
and  strife  may  cease  among  our  people, 
that  divisions  may  disappear  and  that 
all  may  unite  in  seeking  the  ways  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  if  its  clerks,  announced 
tliat  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  7088.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  3384.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  increased 
appropriations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
TuNNEY  is  appointed  as  a  conferee  on 
the  bill  (S.  2770)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act"  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Bath,  excused. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LIHGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lulgia  DI  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI 
DELA  ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldlni 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  request,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imemi- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden-So- 
brinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Mimoz  de* 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-OARCANO 

Thft  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  CTerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2394) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Benavldes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS. 


CONCEPCION   GARCIA 
BALAURO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2703) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concepcion  Garcia 
Balauro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Alblna  LucIo  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AiARGARIDA   ALDORA  CORREIA 
DOS   REIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6504) 
for  the  relief  of  Margarlda  Aldora  Cor- 
rela  dos  Rels. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  c<Hisent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFFOLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffolo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JERRY   L.   CHANCELLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7946) 
for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L.  Chancellor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD   P.   LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Lariviere. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341)  for 
the  relief  of  ArUne  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 


MARIA   BADALAMENTI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (8.  513)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Badalamenti. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PREDI   ROBERT   DREILIC!H 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2725) 
for  the  relief  of  Predi  Robert  Dreilich. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Micliigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DENNIS    YIANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  65)  for 
the  relief  of  Dennis  Yiantos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA   ROSA   MARTINS 

The  caerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5158) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rosa  Martins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  6168 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Rosa  Martins  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  reqiUied 
visa  fee.  Upon  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aUen  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
flrat  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)  (25)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act,  Maria  Rosa  Martins  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
foimd  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provision  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  groimd  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Deparmtent  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 


undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OP  POSTMASTER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Washington,   D.C, 

May  16,   1972. 
Hon.   Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Speaker:  On  June  30th.  I  am 
retiring  after  forty  and  one  half  years  on 
Capitol  HIU,  and  therefore  tender  my  resig- 
nation as  an  Officer  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  effective  June  30th. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasiire  to  have 
served  under  your  leadership  as  Speaker  and 
please  accept  my  sincere  gratitude  for  your 
many  courtesies  and  best  wishes  for  your 
continuing  success.  This  body  will  always 
have  a  very  special  place  In  my  memories 
and  it  has  been  a  distinct  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  have  served  as  an  Officer  of  the 
House  for  almost  eighteen  jears. 

Wannest  personal  regards  and  highest 
esteem, 

Sincerely, 

H.  H.  Morris. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEW»ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  has  seen 
fit  to  object  to  Private  Calendar  No.  106, 
the  bill  H.R.  4064,  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Nickerson.  The  official  objectors 
on  the  minority  side.  In  deference  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  had  indicated  timt 
they  were  not  disposed  to  make  an  objec- 
tion because  they  liad  considered  the 
facts  in  tliis  case  of  a  man  in  World  War 
IT  who  committed  a  relatively  minor  of- 
fense of  borrowing  money  which  he  did 
not  pay  back  to  some  of  the  men  In  his 
company,  a  man  who  had  had  a  brilliant 
military  record,  who  was  then  court- 
martialed  and  drummed  out  of  the  Army 
with  a  dishonorable  discharge. 

He  suffered  cruel  economic  and  social 
hardships  as  a  result  of  this  dishonor- 
able discharge,  and  was  denied  for  16 
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years  all  Federal  and  State  veteran's 
benefits  because  of  the  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. 

Later  on  the  Army  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  Records  heard  his 
plea  to  change  the  record  that  Nicker- 
son's  service  was  honorable,  and  gave 
this  man  an  honorable  discharge.  All 
this  bill,  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  after  careful  consideration 
and  long  hearings  would  do,  is  give  this 
man  $5,000.  He  is  dying  of  cancer  In  a 
few  months  and  it  would  seem  we  could 
indulge  in  a  little  consideration  to  this 
man  who  gallantly  served  his  country. 

I  do  hope  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Missouri  will  consult  with  some  of  his 
colleagues,  including  members  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  and  others 
knowledgeable  in  this  matter,  smd  will 
allow  the  payment  to  this  man  who 
bravely  served  his  country,  lor  all  the  loss 
and  anguish  he  has  unjustly  experi- 
enced, the  amoimt  he  could  have  re- 
covered in  the  Court  of  Claims. 


spect  will  go  a  long  way  toward  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoll  No.  190] 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  LYDDA  INTER- 
NATIONAL AIRPORT  IN  TEL  AVIV 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  fellow  Americans,  I  am  out- 
raged over  the  massacre  of  innocent 
civilians  last  week  in  Tel  Aviv. 

In  the  carnage,  more  than  70  persons 
were  injured  and  25  people  were  killed — 
including  a  3-year-old  girl,  a  leading 
Israeli  scientist,  and  12  Christian  pil- 
grims from  Puerto  Rico  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem. 

Travelers,  relatives,  bystanders,  and 
employees  at  the  busy  Israeli  Interna- 
tional Airport  were  hit  in  the  fusillade  of 
gunfire  and  explosions  loosed  by  the  three 
gunmen  who  disembarked  from  a  Paris- 
Rome-Tel  Aviv  flight  and  started  firing 
Into  the  crowd. 

Such  a  cowardly  deed,  directed  against 
innocent  victims  by  hired  kUlers,  is  one 
that  has  hurt  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity, ^nd  as  such,  deserves  universal 
condemnation.  These  acts  of  fanaticism 
do  not  resolve  the  basic  issues,  nor  do  they 
create  a  climate  conducive  to  resolving 
the  basic  issues. 

It  is  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  all 
nations,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  redouble  diplomatic 
efforts  to  resolve  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  most  recent  ter- 
rorist attack  that  resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  any  negotiated  peace  settlement — 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  permanent 
security  for  either  Israel  or  the  Arab 
States. 

I  urge,  therefore,  not  only  tliat  all  gov- 
ernments and  airlines  tighten  security 
over  passengers  and  baggage,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  flights  scheduled  for 
arrival  in  turbulent  parts  of  the  world, 
but  that  every  available  forum  be  utilized 
to  bring  to  fruition  Israeli  and  Jordanian 
efforts  to  settle  down  conditions  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  to  resolve  the 
Palestinian  problem.  The  creation  of  a 
mutually  tolerable  situation  in  this  re- 


ARE  COMMUNISTS  ABOVE  THE  LAW? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
there  is  no  way  to  convict  a  Communist 
in  the  United  States  whether  the  charge 
be  murder,  conspiracy,  or  whatever,  even 
when  a  superior  court  judge  is  the  vic- 
tim. The  farce  which  accompanies  jury 
trials  for  Communists  is  nothing  less 
than  disgusting.  Long  drawn  out  trials 
in  which  the  defense  resorts  to  every 
known  subterfuge  and  technicality  can 
be  counted  on  to  confuse  the  jury  and 
with  the  help  of  planted  fellow  travelers 
to  secure  a  hung  jury  or  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  Apparently  it  is  now  the  vogue 
for  jurors  to  join  in  the  victory  celebra- 
tion after  one  of  these  ridiculous  mis- 
carriages. It  Is  notable  that  the  world 
Commimist  press  and  their  U.S.  friends 
duly  record  the  proceedings  as  "proper 
justice."  No  wonder  the  American  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  process  of 
Justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  GIFT  ACT 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  days  we  are  to  consider  once  again 
a  highly  controversial  and  very  expen- 
sive measure  on  higher  education.  Yet 
more  modest  proposals  which  do  not  in- 
volve large  cash  payments  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  rather  would  assist  the 
individual  citizen  to  pay  his  own  way, 
languish  In  committee  without  action, 
so  far  as  I  am  presently  advised. 

I  refer  to  H.R.  6115,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Gift  Act,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  of 
which  I  am.  a  cosponsor,  and  HJl.  3610. 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouGHLiN).  which  I  like- 
wise cosponsor. 

The  one  bill  would  give  a  tax  credit 
against  Federal  income  tax  for  charita- 
ble contributions  made  by  the  taxpayer 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education;  the 
other  would  give  a  tax  credit  for  college 
tuition  payments  made  by  the  taxpayer. 

These  are  bills  with  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose and,  in  my  judgment,  a  basically 
sound  approach,  and  I  urge  their  early 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BCXjGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


Abbltt 

Oallflanakls 

O'Konskl 

Abemethy 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Abourezk 

Gibbons 

Pelly 

Abzug 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Andrews. 

Gray 

PodeU 

N.  Dak. 

Green,  Pa. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Ashley 

Grlffln 

Puclnskl 

BadiUo 

Griffiths 

RaUsback 

Baring 

Grover 

Rangel 

Bell 

Oubser 

Robinson.  Va. 

BiagBl 

Oude 

Bodlno 

Bingham 

Hagan 

Rogers 

Blackburn 

Halpem 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blanton 

Harrington 

Rousselot 

BlatnUc 

Harsha 

Roybal 

Boland 

Hastings 

Runnels 

Bra  SCO 

Hathaway 

Ryan 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Sandman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hubert 

Sarbanes 

Burton 

Helstoskl 

Scheuer 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hollfleld 

Schmltz 

Caffery 

Howard 

Shoup 

Cbappell 

Karth 

Springer 

ChlRholm 

Keating 

Stanton, 

Clancy 

Kemp 

James  V. 

Clark 

Kyros 

Stubblefleld 

Clawson,  Del 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Clay 

Lloyd 

Talcott 

Collins,  ni. 

Long,  La. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Conyers 

Lujan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McClory 

Thompson.  N.J 

Danielson 

McCloskey 

Van  Deerlln 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDonald. 

Vanik 

Delluma 

Mich. 

Veysey 

Denholm 

McKlnney 

Waldle 

Dent 

McMillan 

Whltten 

Dlgga 

Macdonald, 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dowdy 

Mass. 

Wilson. 

Dulskl 

Metcalfe 

Charles  H. 

du  Pont 

MUler.  Calif. 

Wright 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Wydler 

Esch 

Mlzell 

Zlon 

Eshleman 

Nlz 

Frellnghuysen 

CHara 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  307 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispeixsed 
with. 


CONFERENCTE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11417. 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  11417)  to  amend  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  ttie  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  railroad  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTEKENCK  REPORT    (H.   REPT.  NO.  03-1111) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
11417)  to  amend  the  R&ll  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  railroad 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  303(d)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Act  of  1970  (45  tJJB.C.  643(d))  U 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  "No  officer  of  the  Corporation  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
that  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Kzecutlve 
Schedule  under  section  6312  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 
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(b)  No  individual  serving  as  an  officer  of 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
have  his  rate  of  compensation  as  such  officer 
reduced  solely  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section :  Provided,  however.  That  com- 
pensation to  any  officer  of  the  Corporation 
in  excess  of  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
shall  be  paid  only  from  net  profits  of  the 
Corporation. 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  645)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by    inserting    Immediately    after    the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "In- 
sofar as  practicable,  the  Corporation  shall 
directly  operate  and  control  all  aspects  c'  Its  . 
rail  passenger  service.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  Increase  its  rev- 
enues from  the  carriage  of  mall  and  express. 
The  Corporation  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  acquire  the  equipment  or  modify  existing 
equipment  for  the  efficient  carriage  of  mall 
and  express.  Upon  request  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 
provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  546(a) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "all  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "all  provisions,  including  the 
provisions  of  section  22(1) ,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act". 

(b)  Section  306  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  546)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(f)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
In  authorizing  travel  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  their  employees  or  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  or  commissioned 
services,  treat  travel  by  train  (whether  or 
not  extra  fare  trains)  on  the  same  basis  as 
travel  by  other  authorized  modes. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  308  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U£.C.  648)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  308.  Reports  to  the  Congress. 

"(a)(1)  Not  later  than  the  eightieth  day 
following  the  end  of  each  calendar  month, 
the  Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  release  to  the  public  the  following 
information  applicable  to  its  operations  for 
such  calendar  month : 

"(A)  Total  Itemized  revenues  and  ex- 
penses. 

"(B)  Revenues  and  expen-es  c^  each  train 
operated. 

"(C)  Revenues  and  total  expenses  attribut- 
able to  each  railroad  over  which  service  is 
provided. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  the  fiftieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  the 
Corporation  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
and  release  to  the  public  the  following  infor- 
mation applicable  to  its  operations  for  such 
calendar  month : 

"(A)  The  average  number  of  passengers 
per  day  on  board  each  train  operated. 

"(B)  The  on-time  performance  at  the  final 
destination  of  each  train  operated,  by  route 
and  by  railroad. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 15  of  each  year  (beginning  with  1973). 
and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  de- 
sirable, a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  its  operations,  activities,  and  accomplish- 


ments under  this  Act.  Including  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  At  the  time  of  its  annual  re- 
port, the  Corporation  shall  submit  such  leg- 
islative recommendations  as  It  deems  de- 
sirable. Including  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  needed  for  operations  and  for 
capital  improvements,  the  manner  and  form 
In  which  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
should  be  computed,  and  the  sources  from 
which  such  assistance  should  be  derived. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
sbaU  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  by  March  15  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  1974)  reports  (or.  In  their  discretion, 
a  Joint  report)  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
Act  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  bal- 
anced national  transportation  system,  to- 
gether with  any  legislative  recomenda- 
tions.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  402  of  the  liail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  562)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "within  ninety  days  after 
application  by  the  Corporation,"  immediate- 
ly after  "Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall,"  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  To  facilitate  such  operations  by  the 
Corporation  as  may  be  deemed  by  It  to  be 
necessary  In  an  emergency,  the  Commission 
shall,  upon  application  by  the  Corporation, 
require  a  railroad  to  make  Immediately  avail- 
able tracks  and  other  facilities  for  the  dura- 
tion of  such  emergency.  The  Commission 
shaU  thereafter  promptly  proceed  to  fix  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  Just  and  reason- 
able including  indemnification  of  the  rail- 
road by  the  Corporation  against  any  casualty 
risk  to  which  It  may  be  exposed.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  403(a)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  563(a) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Corporation  may  provide  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  in  excess  of  that 
prescribed  for  the  basic  system,  either  vrithln 
or  outside  the  basic  system,  where  the  Cor- 
poration, based  on  Its  own  or  available  mar- 
keting studies  or  other  similar  reports  or  In- 
formation, determines  that  experimental  or 
expanded  service  would  be  Justified,  if  con- 
sistent with  prudent  management.  In  deter- 
mining the  establishment  of  the  additional 
routes,  the  Corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  current  and  the  estimated  future 
population  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
points  to  be  served,  the  adequacy  of  alter- 
native modes  of  transportation  available  to 
those  points,  and  the  cost  of  adding  the  serv- 
ice. The  Corftoration  shall  cooperate  with 
State,  regional,  and  local  agencies  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  trains  established  under  this 
subsection  and  shall  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  assure  high  quality  of  customer  serv- 
ices. Any  intercity  rail  passenger  service  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  for  a  continuous 
period  of  two  years  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  the  basic  system.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  405(a)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  565(a) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  A  railroad  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  Mnployees.  including  employees  of 
terminal  companies,  affected  by  a  discontinu- 
ance of  Intercity  raU  passenger  service 
whether  occurring  before,  on,  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.  A  'dlscontlnuanoe  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service'  shall  Include  any  discon- 
tinuance of  service  performed  by  railroad 
under  any  facility  or  service  agreement  under 
sections  306  and  402  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
any  modification  or  termination  thereof  or 
an  assumption  of  operations  by  the  Corpora- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  405(b)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  665(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  words 
after  the  words  "affected  employees"  in  the 


last  senten<ce  thereof:   ",  Including  affected 
terminal  employees,". 

(c)  Section  40S(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  565(c))  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  Upon  commencement  of  operations  in 
the  basic  system,  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  {4>ply  to  the  Corporation  and 
its  employees  in  order  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  arrangements 
specified  in  such  subsections,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  impose  upon  the  Corporation  any 
obligation  of  a  railroad  with  respect  to  any 
right,  privilege,  or  benefit  earned  by  any 
employee  as  a  result  of  prior  service  perform- 
ed for  such  railroad.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  certify  that  affected  employees  of  the 
Corporation  have  been  provided  fair  and 
equitable  protection  as  required  by  this  sec- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  assumption  of  operations  by  the  Cor- 
poration.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  406  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  565)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practical,  any  reduced-rate 
employee  eligible  to  receive  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  by  railroad  on  April  30, 
1971,  under  the  terms  of  any  policy  or  agree- 
ment in  effect  on  such  date  will  be  eligible  to 
receive,  provided  space  Is  available,  free  or  re- 
duced-rate transportation  on  any  Intercity 
raU  passenger  service  provided  by  the  Corpo- 
ration under  this  Act,  on  terms  similar  to 
those  available  on  such  date  to  such  railroad 
employee  under  such  policy  or  agreement. 
However,  the  Corporation  may  apply  to  aU 
railroad  employees  eligible  to  receive  free  or 
reduced-rate  transportation  under  such  pol- 
icies or  agreements,  a  single  systemwlde 
schedule  of  terms  determined  by  the  Corix)- 
ratlon  to  reflect  terms  applicable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  such  employees  under  those  policies 
or  agreements  in  effect  on  April  30,  1971.  The 
Corporation  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  raU- 
roads  by  way  of  payment  or  offset  for  such 
costs  as  may  be  incurred  in  providing  trans- 
I>ortatlon  services  to  railroad  employees  under 
any  policy  or  agreement  referred  to  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  including 
the  costs  of  Implementing  and  administer- 
ing this  section.  Within  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  each  rail- 
road ShaU  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Corporation  for  the  payment  of  such  ex- 
penses. If  the  Corporation  and  a  railroad  are 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  any 
payment  owed  by  the  railroad  under  this 
subsection,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Commission  for  decision.  The  Commis- 
sion, upon  Investigation,  shall  decide  the 
issue  vrltbln  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  referral,  and  its  decision  shaU  be  binding 
on  both  parties.  If  any  railroad  company 
which  operates  intercity  passenger  service 
not  under  contract  with  the  Corporation  no- 
tifies the  Corporation  and  railroads  which 
have  entered  into  the  agreement  specified 
above  that  It  will  accept  the  terms  of  the 
systemwlde  schedule  of  terms  and  the  com- 
pensation specified  in  the  agreements,  such 
railrocul  company  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
services  to  railroad  employees  In  accordance 
with  the  agreements.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'raUroad  employee'  means  ( 1 ) 
an  active  full-time  employee.  Including  any 
such  employee  during  a  period  of  furlough 
or  while  on  leave  of  absence,  of  a  railroad  or 
terminal  company.  (2)  a  retired  employee  of 
a  railroad  or  terminal  company,  and  (3)  the 
dependents  of  any  employee  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  sentence.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  601  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  601 )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  601.  Federal  Orants. 
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"(a)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  in  fiscal  year  1971.  $40,- 
000,000,  and  In  subsequent  fiscal  years  a 
total  of  9226,000,000.  these  amounts  to  re- 
main available  imtll  expended,  for  payment, 
pursuant  to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in — 

"(1)  the  Initial  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Corporation; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  Improved  reser- 
vations systems  and  advertising; 

"(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
rehabilitation  of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment; 

"(4)  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  programs  respecting 
new  rail  passenger  services; 

"(6)  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  Improved  rolling  stock; 

•■(«)  essential  fixed  faculties  for  the  oper- 
ation of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routes 
included  In  the  basic  system  over  whloh  no 
through  passenger  trains  are  being  operated 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing necessary  track  connections  between 
lines  of  the  same  or  different  railroads; 

"(7)  the  purchase  or  lease  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  railroad  rolling  stock;  and 

"(8)  other  corporate  purposes. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  $2,000,000  aimuar.y,  for 
payment,  pursuant  to  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  assUting  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  international 
rail  passenger  services  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Such  International  raU 
passenger  services  shaU  Include  Intercity  raU 
passenger  service  between  points  within  the 
United  States  and — 

"(1)  Montreal,  Canada; 

"(2)  Vancouver,  Canada;  and 

"(3)  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico. 
For  the  purposes  of  section  404(b)  of  this 
Act.  International  rail  passenger  services 
provided  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  Included  within  the  basic  sys- 
tem.". ' 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  602)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STC.  602.  GUABANTIB  OF  LOANS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  on  such 
terms  and  condltloiw  as  he  may  prescribe  to 
gixarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  securities,  obligations  or 
loans  (Including  refinancings  thereof)  Issued 
to  finance  the  upgrading  of  roadbeds  and  the 
purchase  by  the  Corporation  or  any  agency  of 
new  rolling  stock,  rehabilitation  of  existing 
rolling  stock,  reservation  systems,  switch  and 
signal  systems,  and  othw  capital  equipment 
and  facilities  necessary  for  the  Improvement 
of  raU  passenger  sea^oe.  The  maturity  date 
of  such  securities,  obligations,  or  loans  in- 
cluding aU  extensions  and  renewals  thereof 
shall  not  be  later  than  twenty  yeara  from 
their  date  of  Issuance. 

"(b)  All  guarantees  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"(c)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  not  be  termi- 
nated, canceled  or  otherwise  revoked-  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  such  guarantee 
complies  fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  approval  and  legality  of  the 
principal  amount,  interest  rate,  and  all  other 
terms  of  the  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
and  of  the  guarantee;  and  shall  be  valid  and 
Incontestable  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  of  a 
guaranteed  security,  obligation,  or  loan,  ex- 
cept for  fraud  or  material  mlsrepreeentatitm 
on  the  part  of  such  holder. 

"(d)     The     aggregate     unpaid     principal 


amount  of  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section — 

"(1)  may  not  exceed  $150,000,000  before 
July  1, 1973,  and 

"(2)  may  not  exceed  $200,000,000  after 
June  30, 1973. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  collect  a 
reasonable  annual  guaranty  fee. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  amounts,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  are 
necessary  to  discharge  all  his  re^>onslbllltle6 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  available 
to  the  Secretary  are  Insufflclent  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under 
guarantees  Issued  by  him  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  he  shall  Issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Redemption  of  such  notes  or  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  appro- 
priations available  under  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pur- 
chase any  notes  or  other  obligations  Issued 
hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  or  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  as 
acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  602  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f )  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  cf  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  apply  to  guarantees  made  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act.  The  amendment  of  section  602 (a)  shall 
not  affect  the  legality  of  guarantees  made 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  such  guarantees  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  discharged  by  payment  of  the 
loan  guaranteed,  together  with  interest,  after 
siich  date. 

Sec.  11.  Section  805  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.S.C.  644)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  Certain  Railroads" 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  section  heading;   and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (2)  as  paragraph  (C)  and  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  paragraph  (A)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  To  the  extent  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary  in  connection  with  au- 
dits as  he  may  make  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (A)  of  this  subsection,  his  representa- 
tives shall  have  access  to  aU  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belongmg  to  or  Ir.  use 
by  any  raUroad  with  which  the  Corporation 
has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  perform- 
ance of  intercity  raU  passenger  service,  per- 
taining to  such  raUroad's  financial  transac- 
tions and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  such  repreaentatives  shall  be  afforded 
full  faciUtiea  for  verifying  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  depoalto- 
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ries,  fiscal  agents,  and  ciiatodli^.  All  such 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers, 
and  property  of  such  railroad  shall  remain 
In  the  poeaesslon  and  custody  of  the  raU- 
road.". 

Sec.  13'.  Title  Vm  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
SMTTloo  Act  of  1970  (48  UJ3.C.  641-644)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  806.  Report  bt  Secretabt  of 
transportation 
"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before 
March  16,  1973,  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  Act  In  achieving  and  promoting  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  and  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Corporation  In  Implementing 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall 
Include  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  operations 
assumed  by  the  Corporation  Including,  but 
not  Umlted  to,  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
services,  on-time  performance,  reservations 
and  ticketing,  scheduling,  equipment  fare 
structures,  routes,  and  immediate  and  long- 
term  financial  needs. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  evaluation 
and  assessment  required  imder  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  Include — 

"(1)  recommendations  for  the  orderly  as- 
simiptlon  by  the  Corporation  of  the  opera- 
tion and  control  of  all  aspects  of  its  intercity 
raU  passenger  service,  including  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Corporation  of  all  full-time  fimc- 
tions  solely  related  to  the  Intercity  raU  pas- 
senger  service  provided  by  It  under  this  Act; 
"(2)  an  assessment  of  whether  the  board 
of  director  of  the  Corporation  adequately 
and  fairly  represents  the  public  who  utilize 
Intercity  rail  passenger  services  and,  if  neces- 
sary, recommendations  for  aw)ropriate 
changes  In  the  composition  of  such  board  of 
directors; 

"(3)  estimates  of  potential  revenues  for 
the  Corporation  from  the  transportation  of 
mail  and  express  on  Intercity  passenger 
trains; 

"(4)  a  detaUed  analysis  of  the  on-time 
performance  of  Intercity  raU  passenger  serv- 
ice operations  assumed  by  the  Corporation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  advisable  to  eliminate 
delays  in  such  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
operations  caused  by  freight  train  opera- 
tions; 

"(5)  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  the  optimum  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  system  as  soon  as  possible 
after  July  1,  1973,  taking  Into  account  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  requirements  as  to  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  and  the  ability  of 
the  Corporation  to  provide  adequate  service 
over  the  total  system,  which  optimum  system 
shall  include  recommended  routes  and  dis- 
continuances; and 

"(6)  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  tracks  and  roadbeds  on 
routes  over  which  the  Corporation  operates 
Intercity  passenger  trains. 

"(c)  Such  report  shall  contain  such  ad- 
ditional reconunendatlons  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  advisable  to  assist  the  Corporation 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  legislative  en- 
actments or  administrative  actions  which 
would  enable  the  Corporation,  after  July  1, 
1973,  to  discontinue  more  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently those  routes  which  do  not  meet  the 
criteria  recommended  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  establishment  of  the  optimum  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  system. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  use  avaUable  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  other  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  their  consent  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)  Departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
exercise  their  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
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In  such  manner  as  wlU  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  thlB  section.". 

Sec.  18.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  BhaU  be  effective  upon  enactment. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Habuct  O.  Staoobbs. 
John  Jarman, 
John  D.  Dimoeu„ 
WnxiAM  L.  Spbingeb, 
SAMxnx  Devinb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wabbxn  O.  Maonusoh, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Ebnbbt  F.  Hollinos, 
J.  Glenn  Beau., 
LowEU.  P.  Wexckxb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Exflanatobt  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11417)  to  amend  the  RaU  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  railroad  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  ptirposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  aU  of 
the  House  biU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  House  bUl,  and  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill,  with  an  amendment  which 
Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the 
House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  House  bUl.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  also  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of 
the  House  blU. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
House  bUl,  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

salary  limitation 

House  bill 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  303(d)  of  existing 
law  (the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970) 
to  provide  that  no  officer  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak) 
could  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  that  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  6312  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code  (currently  $60,000  per 
annum). 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
House  bill  stated  that  the  salary  limitation 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  would  not  oper- 
ate to  reduce  the  compensation  of  individuals 
serving  as  officers  of  Amtrak  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  provided  that 
compensation  to  any  Amtrak  officer  In  ex- 
cess of  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
must  be  paid  only  from  net  profits  of  Am- 
trak. 

Senate  amendment 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment 
imposed  the  same  salary  limitation  on  Am- 
trak officers  as  that  contained  in  the  House 
bill.  The  Senate  amendment  neither  specifl- 
caUy  exempted  Individuals  serving  as.offlcers 
of  Amtrak  on  the  date  of  enactment 'of  this 


legislation  from  the  appUcatlon  of  such  sal- 
ary limitation  nor  permitted  payment  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  $60,000  from  net 
profits  of  Amtrak. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bUl.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
provision  relating  to  excess  salary  payments 
from  net  profits  of  Amtrak  Is  not  Intended  to 
serve  as  an  Incentive  to  discontinue  any  part 
Of  the  nationwide  system  of  intercity  pas- 
senger service  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
such  net  profits  for  Amtrak. 

amtrak  OPBBAnONS 

House  MU 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  amend- 
ed section  305  of  existing  law  to  require  that 
Amtrak  directly  operate  and  control  all  as- 
pects of  Ms  raU  passenger  service,  insofar 
as  practicable. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

MAIL  AND  express 

House  bUI 

Section  2  of  the  House  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 305  of  existing  law  to  require  Amtrak 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Increase  its  revenues  from  the  carriage  of 
mall  and  express.  Amtrack  was  authorized 
and  directed  to  acquire  or  modify  existing 
equipment  for  such  p\upoee.  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  upon  request  by  Am- 
trak and  consistent  with  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law,  were  required  to  provide  assistance 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  amendment. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  308  of  existing  law  to  re- 
quire Amtrak  to  prepare  and  submit,  on  or 
before  November  1,  1972,  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  potential  for  transportation  of 
maU  and  express  on  intercity  passenger 
trains. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  biU. 

FREE  OB  BEOtrCED-BATE  TBANSPOBTATION  FOB 
ATTENDANTS  FOB  THE  BLIND 

House  bUl 

Section  3(a)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  306(a)  of  existing  law  tc  Include  a 
specific  reference  to  section  22(1)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  under  which  Amtrak  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier  by  raUroad. 
Such  section  22(1)  authorizes  common  car- 
riers by  raUroad  to  provide  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transportation  to  certain  classes.  Includ- 
ing seelng-eye  dogs  or  other  attendants  tor 
the  blind. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  subsiMtute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bUl.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
provision  permitting  Amtrak  to  continue  the 
policy  foUowed  by  common  carriers  by  raU- 
road of  providing  free  or  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation to  ceriain  classes.  Including  seelng- 
eye  dogs  and  other  attendants  for  the  blind, 
does  not  alter  In  any  way  the  provisions  of 
section  306(a)  of  existing  law  such  as  that 
speclflcaUy  exempting  Amtrak  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Cksimeroe  Act  per- 
taining to  regulation  of  ^  rates,  fares,  and 
chmrges. 

aovaMMzm  nuvxL 

HouM  MU 
Section  S(b)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  306  of  existing  law  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section requiring  all  Federal  departments  and 


agencies,  Including  the  Armed  Services,  to 
treat  travel  by  train  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  authorized  modes  of  travel  when  au- 
thorizing travel  In  the  continental  United 
States  for  their  employees  or  tar  mmnbers  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Senate  amendment 

No  proTlslon. 

Conference  tubstttute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

FBEEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  306  of  existing  law  to  add 
a  new  subsection  providing  that  Amtrak  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  552  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  so-called 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act",  which  re- 
quires that  certain  information  relating  to 
descriptions  of  organization,  policy  state- 
ments, and  other  matters  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 
reports 
House  bill 

Section  4  of  the  House  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 308  of  existing  law  to  require  Amtrak 
to  make  detaUed  monthly  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  with  respect  to  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  patronage,  and  on-time 
performance  of  Amtrak  trains  and  operations. 
In  addition,  this  section  provided  that,  be- 
ginning in  1973,  Amtrak  must  make  its  an- 
nual report  on  January  15  of  each  year  and, 
beginning  in  1974,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission must  make  their  aimual  reports  by 
March  15  of  each  year.  Existing  law  provides 
that  these  annual  reports  must  be  made  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  exist- 
ing law,  which  was  October  30,  1970.  This 
section  also  provided  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  could.  In  their  discretion, 
file  a  Joint  report. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
amended  section  308  of  existing  law  to  re- 
quire Amtrak  to  make  detaUed  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  with 
respect  to  revenues  and  expenses,  patronage, 
and  on-time  performance  of  Amtrak  trains 
and  operations.  The  Senate  amendment 
neither  altered  the  annual  reporting  dates 
for  Amtrak,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
nor  permitted  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion to  file  a  Joint  report. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  blU. 

AMTBAK  trSE  OF  TRACKS  AND  FACILITIES 

House  biU 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  6  of  the  Senate  amendment  amend- 
ed section  402(a)  of  existing  lew  to  require 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  act 
within  90  days  on  application  by  Amtrak  to 
fix  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
use  of  tracks  and  other  facilities  of  railroads 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  existing  law. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  subeiitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

EMEBCENCT   OPERATIONS 

House  bill 
Section  5  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 402(b)  of  existing  law  to  provide  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  require 
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a  railroad  to  make  Its  tracks  and  other  facil- 
ities Immediately  available  for  Amtrak  oper- 
ations when  Amtrak  deems  such  action  to  be 
necessary  In  an  emergency  and  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  act  prc«nptly  to  flx  Just 
and  reasonable  terms  and  conditions.  Includ- 
ing Indemnlflcatlon  of  the  railroad  by  Am- 
trak against  any  casualty  risk  to  which  the 
railroad  may  be  exposed. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  contains  provi- 
sions Identical  with  those  contained  In  the 
House  bill  except  that  the  conference  sub- 
stitute adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section 
402  of  existing  law  to  deal  expressly  with 
emergency  operations  and  leaves  the  exist- 
ing section  402(b)  unchanged.  The  existing 
section  402(b)  contains  similar  provisions 
relating  to  the  availability  of  tracks  and  fa- 
culties of  railroads  "to  facilitate  the  Initia- 
tion of  operations  by  the  Corporation  within' 
the  basic  system".  The  conferees  agreed  to 
leave  the  existing  section  402(b)  unchanged 
to  cover  the  situation  where  Amtrak  may 
Initiate  operations  within  the  basic  system. 

EXPERIMENTAL    SERVICE 

House  bill 

No  provlsicn. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  403  (a)  of  existing  law.  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Amtrak  to  provide 
service  beyond  the  basic  system,  to  authorize 
experimental  or  expanded  service  where  Jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  marketing  studies  or 
similar  Information.  In  the  establishment  of 
additional  routes,  Amtrak  would  be  required 
to  take  Into  account  current  and  estimated 
future  population  and  economic  conditions 
of  points  to  be  served,  adequacy  of  alterna- 
tive modes  of  transportation  available  to  such 
points,  and  cost  of  adding  the  service.  Am- 
trak would  also  be  required  to  make  reason- 
able efforts  to  assure  high  quality  of  cus- 
tomer service  and  to  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  agencies  to  encourage  use  of  the 
service. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

LABOR  PROTECTION 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  8  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  405  of  existing  law,  relat- 
ing to  labor  protective  arrangements  for  em- 
ployees affected  by  a  discontinuance.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  employees  of  ter- 
minal companies  are  specifically  Included 
among  employees  to  be  accorded  labor  pro- 
tective arrangements  under  existing  law.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  defines  a  "discontin- 
uance of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service"  to 
Include  any  discontinuance  of  service  per- 
formed by  a  railroad  under  any  agreement 
with  Amtrak  or  pursuant  to  any  modifica- 
tion or  termination  thereof  or  an  assumption 
of  operations  by  Amtrak. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  amends  sec- 
tion 405(c)  of  existing  law  to  provide  that 
Amtrak  is  required  to  provide  fair  and  equit- 
able arrangements  to  protect  Its  employees 
affected  by  a  discontinuance.  The  amend- 
ment to  section  405(c)  of  existing  law  con- 
tains an  exception  which  provides  that  noth- 
ing In  such  section  405(c)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impose  upon  Amtrak  any  obliga- 
tion of  a  railroad  with  respect  to  any  right, 
privilege,  or  benefit  earned  by  any  employee 
as  a  result  of  prior  service  performed  for 
such  raUroad. 

The  amendment  to  section  405(c)  of  exist- 
ing law  further  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  required  to  certify,  within  180 


days  after  any  assumption  of  operations  by 
Amtrak,  that  employees  of  Amtrak  affected 
by  a  discontinuance  have  been  provided  the 
required  labor  protective  arrangementa. 
Conference  aubatitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  Senate  amendment. 

PASS  PBIVILBGES 


rXOKRAL  GRANTS 

House  bill 


House  bill 

Section  6  of  the  House  bill  added  a  new 
subsection  (f )  to  section  405  of  existing  law 
requiring  Amtrak  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure,  to  the  muTtrrmrri  ex- 
tent iMactlcable  and  on  a  space-available 
basis,  that  railroad  employees,  as  defined  In 
the  new  subsection,  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  on 
terms  not  less  favorable  than  those  available 
for  such  employees  under  the  terms  of  any 
policy  or  agreement  In  effect  on  April  30, 
1971,  when  Amtrak  began  operating  Inter- 
city passenger  service.  Amtrak  was  required 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  railroads  for  fur- 
nishing such  service.  The  term  "railroad 
employee"  was  defined  to  Include  existing 
and  retired  employees  of  railroads  and  ter- 
minal companies  and  their  dependents. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  9  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
added  a  new  subsection  (f)  to  section  405  of 
existing  law  requiring  Amtrak  to  grant  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation,  on  a  space- 
available  basis,  to  active  or  retired  railroad 
employees  and  their  dependents  who  were 
eligible  for  such  privileges  on  April  30,  1971. 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 
House  bill  In  the  following  respects: 

First,  Amtrak  was  required  to  furnish 
transportation  on  terms  "similar  to"  those 
in  effect  on  AprU  30,  1971,  rather  than  on 
terms  "not  less  favorable  than"  those  In  ef- 
fect on  such  date  as  under  the  House  bill. 

Second,  Amtrak  was  permitted  to  apply  a 
single  systemwlde  schedule  of  terms  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  transportation,  which 
terms  would  be  determined  by  Amtrak  to 
refiect  the  terms  applicable  to  a  majority  of 
railroad  employees  on  April  30,  1971. 

Third,  the  Senate  amendment  specifically 
provided  that  the  railroads  would  reimburse 
Amtrak  for  "such  costs  as  may  be  Incurred" 
in  providing  such  transportation.  The  House 
bill  provided  that  the  railroads  reimburse 
Amtrak  "for  providing  transportation  serv- 
ices" to  employees. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  amendment  required 
each  railroad  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  Amtrak  within  90  days  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation  providing  for  payments  to 
Amtrak  by  the  railroad  and.  If  Amtrak  and 
the  railroad  could  not  agree  on  the  amount 
of  any  payment  owed  by  the  railroad,  the 
matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  render  a  decision  within  90  days 
after  such  referral  and  such  decision  would 
be  binding  on  both  Amtrak  and  the  rail- 
road. 

Fifth,  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
that,  if  any  railroad  operating  passenger 
service  (not  under  contract  with  Amtrak) 
notified  Amtrak  and  the  railroads  with  which 
Amtrak  has  entered  Into  agreements  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  such 
railroad  would  accept  the  systemwlde  sched- 
ule specified  in  such  agreements,  then  such 
railroad  would  be  reimbursed  for  providing 
free  or  reduced-rate  transportation  services 
to  railroad  employees  In  accordance  with 
such  agreements. 

Sixth,  the  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  definition  of  "railroad  employee"  similar  to 
that  contained  In  the  House  bill,  except  that 
it  specifically  provided  that  an  active  full- 
time  employee  Included  any  such  employee 
while  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 


Section  7  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 601  of  existing  law,  relating  to  direct 
Federal  grants  to  Amtrak,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  »170  mlUlon  (In  addition 
to  the  $40  mlUlon  previously  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1971)  for  the  purpose  of  maHtig 
grants  to  Amtrak  to  assist  It  In  (1)  the 
Initial  organization  and  operation  of  Am- 
trak; (2)  the  establishment  of  Improved 
reservations  systems  and  advertising;  (3) 
servicing,  maintenance,  repair,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  railroad  passenger  equipment;  (4) 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
and  demonstration  programs  respecting  new 
rail  passenger  services;  (5)  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  improved  rolling  stock; 
(«)  essential  fixed  faculties  for  the  opera- 
tion of  passenger  trains  on  lines  and  routes 
Included  in  the  basic  system  over  which  no 
through  passenger  trains  were  being  oper- 
ated at  the  time  of  enactment  of  existing 
law,  including  necessary  track  connections 
between  lines  of  the  same  or  different  rail- 
roads; (7)  the  pvurchase  or  lease  by  Am- 
trak of  raUroad  rolling  stock;  and  (8)  other 
corporate  purposes.  Under  the  House  bill, 
of  the  total  funds  from  all  sources  avaUable 
to  Amtrak  prior  to  July  1, 1973,  $147.5  mUllon 
could  be  expended  only  for  the  capital  ex- 
penditures enumerated  In  clauses  (3) 
through  (7)  above. 

The  House  bill  also  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2  mlUlon  annually  for  grants 
to  Amtrak  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the 
establishment  of  three  International  routes 
between  points  within  the  United  States  and 
Montreal  and  Vancouver,  Canada,  and  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mexico. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  10  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
amended  section  601  of  existing  law,  relating 
to  direct  Federal  grants  to  Amtrak.  It  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  »270  million 
(in  addition  to  the  $40  mlUlon  previously 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  to  Amtrak  to  assist 
It  In  carrying  out  the  same  activities 
enumerated  under  the  discussion  of  the 
House  bill  above.  It  also  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2  mUlion  annually  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  the  same  three  Inter- 
national routes  described  above  under  the 
discussion  of  the  House  bUl. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
the  limitation  contained  In  the  House  bill 
providing  that  of  the  toUl  funds  from  aU 
sources  available  to  Amtrak  prior  to  July  1, 
1973,  $147.5  million  could  be  expended  only 
for  certain  enumerated  capital  expenditures. 
Section  11  of  the  Senate  amendment,  dis- 
cussed below  In  connection  with  the  loan 
guarantee  authority,  limited  the  expenditure 
of  the  proceeds  of  loans  guaranteed  In  the 
future  to  certain  enumerated  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
also  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $15  mil- 
lion, to  remain  avaUable  until  expended,  for 
grants  to  Amtrak  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  experimental  service  In  accordance 
with  the  amended  section  403(a)  of  existing 
law. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  authorization  for  grants  to  Amtrak 
under  the  revised  section  601(a)  Is  reduced 
from  $270  mUllon  to  $225  mllUon;  and 

(2)  the  authorization  of  $16  mUllon  In 
g;rants  to  assist  Amtrak  In  the  development 
of  experimental  service  Is  omitted. 

CTTARANTEE   Or   LOANS 

House  bill 
Section  8  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion  602   of  existing   law,   relating  to  the 
guarantee  of  loans  made  to  Amtrak,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
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could  guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of 
principal  or  Interest  on  loans  (Including 
refinancing  thereof)  for  the  upgrading  of 
roadbeds,  the  purchase  of  new  rolling  stock. 
rehabUltatlon  of  existing  rolling  stock,  and 
"for  other  corporate  or  related  purpoees."  All 
such  guarantees  would  constitute  general 
obligations  of  the  United  States  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  No  such  gtuu-antee  could  be  terminat- 
ed or  otherwise  revoked,  except  for  fraud  or 
material  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
a  holder.  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  could  not  exceed  $100  million.  Appro- 
priations were  authorized  of  "such  amounts 
as  are  necessary"  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responslblUtles  imder  the 
loan  guarantee  section.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  to  honor  his  obligations 
In  the  event  of  default  and  notes  Issued  to 
the  Treasury  for  such  purpose  would  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  which  rate  was  required 
to  be  "not  less  than"  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  such  notes. 

The   House   bUl   also   provided   that   the 
amendment  to  existing  law  described  above 
would    apply    to   guarantees    Issued   under 
existing  law  before  Its  enactment. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  11  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
amended  section  602  of  existing  law,  relat- 
ing to  the  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  Am- 
trak. to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation could  guarantee  any  lender  against 
loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on  certain  loans 
(including  refinancings  thereof).  Unlike  the 
House  bUl  which  permitted  the  guarantee  of 
loans  made  for  certain  specified  purposes  and 
"for  other  corporate  or  related  purposes",  the 
Senate  amendment  limited  the  guarantee  au- 
thority to  loans  made  for  the  purposes  simi- 
lar to  those  specified  in  the  House  bUl  plxis 
loans  for  the  purchsue  of  "reservation  sys- 
tems, switch  and  signal  systems,  and  other 
capital  equipment  and  faculties  necessary 
for  the  Improvement  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice". AU  such  guarantees  woiUd  constitute 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Government.  No  such  guarantee  could  be 
terminated  or  otherwise  revoked;  would  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  It  complied  fully 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law  and  of  the 
approval  and  legality  of  the  principal 
amount,  interest  rate,  and  aU  other  terms  of 
the  guarantee;  and  would  be  incontestable 
In  the  hands  of  a  holder  except  for  fraud  or 
material  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
such  holder.  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
could  not  exceed  $250  mUllon.  Like  the 
House  blU.  the  Senate  amendment  authorized 
appropriations  of  "such  amounts  as  are 
necessary"  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibUltles  under  the  loan 
guarantee  section.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  to  honor  his 
obligation  in  the  event  of  default,  but  notes 
Issued  to  the  Treasury  for  such  purpose  would 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "after  taking  into 
consideration"  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  iss\iance  of 
such  notes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  amendment  to  the  loan  g\iar- 
antee  section  of  existing  law  limiting  the 
guarantee  authority  to  loans  made  to  fi- 
nance certain  enumerated  capital  expendi- 
tures, the  amendments  to  the  loan  guaran- 
tee section  of  existing  law  would  apply  to 


guarantees  Issued  before  enactment  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  It  further  provided  that 
the  portion  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
limited  the  type  of  loans  which  could  be  guar- 
anteed In  the  future  did  not  affect  the 
legEJlty  of  guarantees  issued  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Senate  amendment.  Such  guar- 
antees would  continue  In  effect  until  dis- 
charged. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  loans  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  is  reduced  from 
$250  mUllon  to  $150  mUUon  through  June 
30,  1973,  and  thereafter  may  not  exceed  $200 
mUllon. 

OENKBAL   ACCOUNTINa   OFFICE   KUOTT 

House  bill 

Section  9  of  the  Ho\ise  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 805  of  existing  law  to  authorize  the 
Comptroller  General  to  audit  the  financial 
transactions  of  any  railroad  with  which 
Amtrak  has  a  contract  to  perform  intercity 
raU  passenger  service.  Such  audit  could  be 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  Fed- 
eral funds  were  avaUable  to  finance  any  por- 
tion of  Amtrak  operations.  The  Comptroller 
General  woiUd  also  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  any  financial  transaction  of 
the  raUroad  which.  In  his  opinion,  adversely 
affects  the  financial  condition  of  the  raUroad 
or  lessens  its  abUlty  to  perform  services  un- 
der Its  agreement  with  Amtrak.  Copies  of 
each  report  were  required  to  be  furnished 
to  Amtrak  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  12  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
amended  section  805  of  existing  law  to  au- 
thorize the  Comptroller  General  to  audit 
the  financial  transactions  of  any  raUroad 
with  which  Amtrak  has  a  contract  to  per- 
form intercity  rail  passenger  service,  but 
such  authority  was  limited  to  an  audit  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  such  raUroad 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  facilitate  an  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  Amtrak  for  any  fiscal  year 
during  which  Federal  funds  were  avaUable 
to  finance  any  portion  of  Its  operations. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

REPORT  BT  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

House    bill 

Section  10  of  the  House  bill  added  a  new 
section  806  to  existing  law  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  on  or  before  March  16.  1973.  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  the 
effectiveness  of  Amtrak  In  Implementing  that 
Act,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  services,  on-time  perform- 
ance, reservations  and  ticketing,  scheduling, 
equipment,  fare  structures,  routes,  and  Im- 
mediate and  long-term  financial  needs.  The 
Secretary  was  also  required  to  report  on  rec- 
ommendations concerning  (1)  the  orderly  as- 
sumption by  Amtrak  of  the  operation  and 
control  of  all  aspects  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service;  (2)  specific  changes  In  work 
rules  deemed  advisable  for  eflV;ient  and 
economical  operations  by  Amtrak.  Including 
excessive  manning  requirements.  daUy  com- 
pensation rates,  and  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate protective  measures  for  rail  em- 
ployees adversely  affected  by  any  such 
changes  In  work  rules;  (3)  an  assessment 
of  whether  the  board  of  directors  of  Amtrak 
adequately  and  fairly  represents  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public;  (4)  estimates  of  poten- 
tial revenues  from  the  transportation  of  mall 
and  express;  (6)  a  detaUed  analysis  of  on- 
time  performances  together  with  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  those  delays  caused 
by  freight  train  operation;  (6)  recommenda- 


tions with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
the  c^tlmum  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
system  as  soon  as  possible  after  JiUy  1,  1973, 
taking  Into  account  economic  feasibility,  re- 
quirements as  to  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  the  ability  of  Amtrak  to  provide 
adequate  service  over  the  total  system,  which 
optimum  system  was  required  to  Include 
recommended  routes  and  discontinuances; 
and  (7)  recommendations  as  to  Improve- 
ments of  tracks  and  roadbeds. 

The  report  was  required  to  contain  legisla- 
tive and  other  recommendations  which 
would  enable  Amtrak  to  discontinue  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently  those  routes  not  meet- 
ing the  criteria  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  establishment  of  the  optimum 
intercity  rail  passenger  system. 

In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  use  services  and  facilities 
of  other  Federal  agencies  with  their  consent 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Other  Federal 
agencies  were  required  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  this  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  except  that  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  report 
on  recommendations  concerning  changes  in 
work  rules  Is  omitted. 

TTRBAN   CORRIDOR   IMPROVEMENTS 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  14  of  the  Senate  amendment  added 
two  new  sections  (sections  603  and  604)  to 
title  VI  of  existing  law,  relating  to  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  Amtrak. 

The  new  section  603  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exceed  $50  mUllon,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  make  loans  to  Amtrak  for  the  de- 
velopment. Improvement,  and  construction 
of  rights-of-way.  terminals,  and  vehicles  to 
be  used  for  Intercity  transportation  along 
fixed  guideways  within  urban  corridors.  Such 
loans  were  required  to  be  made  in  conform- 
ance with  comprehensive  regional  transpor- 
tation plans  made  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Amtrak,  and 
the  Governors  and  to  the  extent  practical, 
elected  representatives  from  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  areas  within  the  re- 
gion. In  aUocatlng  loans  to  Amtrak,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  consider  the 
potential  revenue  to  be  generated  by  the 
planned  Improvements  and  the  numbers  of 
passengers  to  be  served. 

The  new  section  604  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  guarantee  any 
lender  against  loss  of  principal  or  Interest 
on  loans  to  finance  urban  corridor  Improve- 
ments described  above  in  the  discussion  of 
the  new  section  603.  Guarantees  were  re- 
quired to  be  made  in  conformance  with  re- 
gional transportation  plans  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  required  to  consider  potential  reve- 
nue and  the  numbers  of  passengers  served, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  direct 
loans  made  by  the  Secretary  under  the  new 
section  603.  The  maturity  date  of  guaranteed 
loans  could  not  be  more  than  26  years  from 
their  date  of  issuance;  the  amount  of  guar- 
anteed loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
could  not  exceed  $50  mUllon;  and  the  cumu- 
lative amount  of  such  loans  could  not  exceed 
$100  million.  Appropriations  were  author- 
ized In  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  loan  guarantee  section. 

Section  13  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  102  of  existing  law  to  define 
the  term  "urban  corridor"  to  mean  a  densely 
populated  area  containing  a  series  of  two  or 
more  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
niot  more  than  600  mUes  apart. 
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Conference  auhatitute 
The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  urban  corridor  Improvements  are 
omitted  from  the  conference  Bubstltute. 

EFTECTIV*   DATE 

Home  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
Section  15  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  amendments  to  existing  law 
made  by  the  Senate  amendment  would  be 
effective  upon  enactment. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jap.  man, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

William  L.  Spbinoer, 

Samuel  Devinx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  O.  Magnxtson, 

Vance  Hartkx, 

Ernest  F.  Hollincs, 

J.  Olxnn  Bxall, 

Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15259)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  bs  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis) 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTZB  OP  THI  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  ox  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJl.  15259,  with 
Mr.  Fascell  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchkr)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  wIU  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 


Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subc(Mnmittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Budget,  it  Is  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Giaimq  of  Con- 
necticut; Mr.  ScHERLB,  of  Iowa;  Mr. 
Pryor  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  McEwen  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin;  Mr. 
Myers,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio- 
and  Mr.  McKay  of  Utah.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  Earl  C.  Silsby  and 
Americo  S.  MiconI  as  our  staff  assistants. 
For  the  ninth  consecutive  year  the 
Congress  has  been  presented  a  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  is  out  of 
balance.  We  submit  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  balanced  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1973  we  recommend  a 
budget  of  $875,662,000  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  $716,124,000  of  this  amount 
Is  for  operating  expenses.  $28,144,000  for 
debt  service,  and  $131,394,000  for  cap- 
ital outlay. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of 
$1,179,369,200  will  be  available  to  the 
District  government  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  amoimt  includes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $875,662,000  in  District  of 
Columbia  funds  which  we  recommend 
today,  and  Federal  grants  totaling 
$291,924,800  and  $11,782,400  from  reim- 
bursements from  Federal  or  other 
sources  and  from  private  draiations.  The 
census  for  1970  showed  that  we  had 
756,510  people  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  by  estimate  today  the  total  popula- 
tion for  our  Nation's  Capital  is  741,000. 
This  shows  a  loss  of  15.510  since  the 
census  was  completed  inl970.  A  city  with 
741,000  certainly  should  be  operated  in 
an  excellent  manner  with  the  sum  of 
$1,179,369,200  available. 

The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1973  was  $900,888,000.  The  recommenda- 
tion that  we  submit  today  reduces  the 
amount  requested  $25,226,000;  $18,536.- 
000  of  this  amount  is  in  capital  outlay 
and  $6,690,000  is  in  operating  expenses 
For  fiscal  year  1972  the  total  amoimt 
appropriated    was    $1,014,230,700.    Our 
committee  has  reduced  Federal  fund  re- 
quests $11,000,000.  In  order  to  present  a 
balanced  budget  a  number  of  adjust- 
ments and  necessary  actions  had  to  take 
place  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance. 
A  revenue   gap  of  $12,300,000   in   the 
budget  submitted  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  City  Council  required  action  by 
the  Council  to  raise  the  property  tax  rate 
as  well  as  water  and  sewer  charges.  The 
Council  by  resolution  on  May  16,  1972, 
committed  Itself  to  increase  the  real 
property  tax  rate  by  12  cents  for  each 
$100  of  assessed  valuation  which  will 
raise  $4.8  million  for  the  general  fund  as 
well  as  increasing  the  water  and  sewer 
charges  to  produce  another  $5.1  million. 
The  committee  has  Included  these  esti- 
mated additional  revenues  In  arriving  at 
the  amounts  recommended.  The  increase 
in  real  estate  taxes  will  then  increase 
the  tax  from  $3.20  per  hundred  to  $3.32 
per  hundred.  The  total,  of  course.  Is  still 
not  high  when  you  compare  the  amounts 
from  the  50  States. 

The  budget  as  submitted  which  ap- 
peared to  be  In  balance  and  was  so  tes- 
tified to  by  the  city  officials  assumed  that 
Congress  would  appropriate  $4  million 
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in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1972  which  would 
not  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 

1972  but  would  be  carried  over  Into  the 

1973  budget  which  to  that  extent  would 
place  the  budget  in  balance.  Another  ac- 
tion to  balance  the  proposed  budget 
transferred  the  financing  of  a  number  of 
items  currently  within  the  general  fund 
to  the  highway  fund.  Our  committee 
questioned  the  legality  of  these  trans- 
fers which  totaled  $9,515,800  and  re- 
quested the  Commissioner  to  secure  a 
ruling  from  the  Corporation  Counsel  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  transfers  in 
funding.  It  was  found  that  the  bulk  of 
the  transfers  $8,231,000  are  proper,  and 
that  $1,284,800  are  not.  and  our  commit- 
tee relied  upon  the  finding  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  and  has  transferred  the 
questionable  items  totaUng  $1.284  800 
back  to  the  general  fund  which  created 
a  deficit  of  $310,000  In  the  proposed 
budget  for  that  account.  Before  the 
hearings  were  concluded,  the  city  oflB- 
cials  agreed  that  the  budget  as  submitted 
was  out  of  balance  and  made  every  ef- 
fort to  work  with  the  committee  to  see 
that  the  budget  was  placed  in  balance 

Our  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $185,000,000  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  as  tiie  1973  payment  by  the 
United  States  toward  defraying  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  total  of  $190,000,000  was 
authorized  for  1973  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1971  (Public 
Law  92-196)  and  the  amount  requested 
in  the  budget  totaled  $190,000,000.  In 
addition,  the  committee  also  recom- 
mends $4,074,000  as  requested  as  pay- 
ment for  water  and  sewer  services  ren- 
dered the  Federal  establishment.  The 
additional  Federal  payment  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  $11,346,000  over  the  1972 
amount  has  been  approved  to  partially 
finance  a  net  increase  of  $53,750,000  over 
1972  appropriations  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  debt  service.  Over  90  percent 
of  this  increase  is  for  mandatory  items 
Mid  staffing  of  faculties.  The  remainder 
of  this  Increase  will  be  financed  from  ad- 
ditional general  and  special  fund  revenue 
accruing  to  the  District,  including  the 
additional  amounts  that  will  be  derived 
from  the  committed  increases  in  the  real 
property  tax  rate  and  water  and  sewer 
user  fees. 

In  1963  the  Federal  payment  totaled 
$30,000,000.  Now  we  recommend  to  the 
House  a  Federal  payment  totaling  $185  - 
000,000.  The  $185,000,000  figure  repre- 
sents 23.24  percent  of  the  general  fund 
appropriations  recommended  In  this  bill. 
When  you  add  the  estimated  $291,924,- 
800  to  be  received  by  the  District  in 
Federal  grant  assistance,  and  the  $11,- 
782,400  In  Federal  reimbursements  and 
private  donations,  the  percentage,  of 
course,  increases. 

In  Its  report  last  year,  our  committee 
expressed  its  Increasing  concern  that 
Federal  assistance  money  Is  not  being 
used  properly.  The  committee  continues 
to  have  this  concern  and  reiterates  its 
statement  of  last  year.  There  have  been 
Instances  where  Federal  grants  have 
been  used  to  carry  out  programs  specifi- 
cally denied  by  the  Congress.  Federal 
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moneys  have  been  ixsed  in  some  cases  to 
duplicate  existing  services  rather  than 
to  supplement  existing  programs  or  to 
close  gaps  in  services  now  available 
which  results  in  waste  of  the  city's  limit- 
ed resources.  In  response  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment's shortcomings  in  the  xise  of 
grant  funds,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  contains  a  require- 
ment for  full  reporting  by  District  offi- 
cials within  the  annual  budget  trans- 
mission of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  Our 
committee  concurs  in  the  desirability  of 
the  Congress  receiving  complete  infor- 
mation in  this  area.  The  information 
referred  to  was  furnished  the  Congress. 
However,  to  be  more  useful  to  the  c<Mn- 
mittee  it  shotild  be  Incorporated  into 
the  detailed  justifications  in  compara- 
tive form  effective  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Our  committee  is  also  concerned  with 
the  apparent  lack  of  controls  over  Fed- 
eral grant  funds  by  both  the  Federal  and 
District  governments.  Two  examples  in 
particular  have  come  to  the  committee's 
attention.  Apparently,  no  effort  was  made 
to  insure  that  the  terms  of  the  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration  contract  with 
the  Blackman's  Development  Center 
were  complied  with.  Another  example  Is 
the  longtime  practice  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College  in  depositing 
Federal  grant  moneys  In  a  commercial 
checking  account  rather  than  In  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  as  required  by  law.  Safe- 
guards must  be  built  into  the  system  to 
maintain  a  closer  surveillance  over  the 
use  of  these  Federal  grant  funds. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  of 
plans  to  enter  into  lease -purchase  agree- 
ments for  the  construction  of  two  munic- 
ipal office  buildings  on  sites  adjacent  to 
Judiciary  Square.  The  following  state- 
ment was  presented  to  the  committee  by 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Services: 

The  District  has  had  plans  to  centralize  Its 
administrative  ofBces  In  the  vicinity  of  Judi- 
ciary Square,  the  area  designated  for  the  seat 
of  the  municipal  government,  but  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  capital  funds  needed 
for  this  purpose,  though  the  principle  for 
this  consolidation  has  been  accepted  by  Con- 
gress. We  now  propose  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  through  the  authority  granted  by 
Congress  to  enter  Into  lease  purchase  agree- 
ments for  the  construction  of  two  office  build- 
ings on  sites  now  available  adjacent  to  Judi- 
ciary Square.  The  device  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  Involves  the  creation  of  a  non-profit 
corporation,  which  would  have  the  authority 
to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  nontaxable 
bonds.  This  nonprofit  corporation  would  then 
construct  the  buildings  and  lease  them  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  for  20 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  District  would 
have  poBsesslon  of  the  buildings.  If  these 
plans  are  successful,  construction  on  these 
buildings  could  start  by  the  end  of  this  cal- 
endar year  with  delivery  of  the  buildings  in 
2  years.  This  means  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  District's  administrative  offices  would 
be  clustered  In  an  efficient  municipal  com- 
plex by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1974.  This 
action  could  be  accomplished  using  the  ren- 
tal funds  currently  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget. 

The  committee  does  not  concur  In  this 
proposal.  Requests  for  the  construction 
of  public  buildings  should  be  presented 
In  the  usual  way  and  none  of  the  rental 


funds  in  the  accompanying  bill  are  to  be 
used  for  any  lease-purchase  agreements. 

This  committee  is  greatly  concerned 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  is  carrying  out 
its  capital  improvements  program.  This 
concern  Is  twofold:  First,  the  magnitude 
of  the  capital  program  and  projected  im- 
pact on  the  District's  dollar  resources; 
and,  second,  weakness  In  procedures  for 
determining  scope  of  work,  Initial  cost 
estimates,  and  the  apparent  lack  of  con- 
trol over  cost  escalation. 

The  capital  outlay  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  including  supplemental 
requests,  will  exceed  $300  million.  As  a 
result  the  committee  recommended  a 
$150  mlUlon  level  for  the  District's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1973.  However,  the  prob- 
lem of  payment  for  these  construction 
projects  remains.  The  committee  has 
continually  supported  essential  public 
physical  facilities  for  the  city.  But  it  Is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  District 
government  clearly  provide  and  justify 
the  benefits  of  such  facilities  to  this  com- 
mittee. This  has  not  always  been  done. 

The  deferral  of  projects  to  the  $150 
million  level  is  desirable  not  only  in  terms 
of  ability  to  pay  the  overall  cost  but  also 
to  wait  imtil  there  are  some  assurances 
that  there  is  true  competitive  bidding 
and  construction  costs  are  not  out  of  line. 

Each  year  the  District  government  ap- 
pears before  this  committee  and  speaks 
of  its  financial  difficulties  and  describes 
measures  taken  to  fit  the  operating  budg- 
et request  within  resources  available  or 
being  sought  from  the  Congress  or  other 
sources.  Concurrently,  the  city  is  describ- 
ing possible  cutbacks  in  operating  pro- 
grams with  the  probable  reduction  to  ef- 
fective delivery  of  services.  At  the  same 
time  the  city  proposes  an  ambitious  and 
extensive  capital  program  that  will  in  the 
future  require  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  city's  financial  needs.  This  year  the 
District  has  presented  projections  of  debt 
service  costs  for  present  and  planned 
capital  improvements. 

The  District  government's  request  for 
repayment  of  loans  and  interest  associ- 
ated with  its  public  works  projects  is  $28 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  An  estimated 
$75  million  from  operating  expenses  will 
be  required  annually  for  this  repayment, 
after  borrowing  for  funds  now  author- 
ized. 

The  District  government's  fiscal  years 
1973-77  multiyear  program  and  financial 
plan  estimates  that  debt  service  wIU  ex- 
ceed $130  million  for  completion  of  cur- 
rent projects  and  several  new  projects 
planned  to  be  Included  during  this  pro- 
gram period.  An  future  capital  budget 
requests  submitted  to  this  committee 
must  Include  the  projected  cost  to  the  op- 
erating budget  including  the  debt  serv- 
ice. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  city's  to- 
tal capital  improvements  program,  there 
are  continuing  problems  of  cost  escala- 
tion on  individual  projects.  The  commit- 
tee Is  also  disturbed  by  this  aspect  of  the 
capital  program.  Total  costs  often  grow 
at  an  alarming  rate  between  the  time  the 
committee  first  approves  funding  for  a 
particular  project  and  the  time  the  proj- 
ect Is  completed. 


We  have  been  told  the  forces  of  infia- 
tion  are  largely  responsible  for  increas- 
ing costs.  Certainly,  this  is  a  vaUd  factor. 
But  the  committee  Is  not  of  the  opinion 
that  escalation  in  construction  costs 
have  reached  the  point  Indicated  by 
some  of  the  project  costs  considered.  A 
number  of  the  construction  requests 
have  been  reduced  accordingly.  The  city 
must  develop  a  better  process  for  build- 
ing these  inflationary  pressures  into  cost 
estimates  and  it  should  shorten  the  time 
it  now  takes  to  complete  a  project  so 
that  inflationary  pressures  can  be 
minlmlzed- 

Durlng  the  course  of  the  hearings,  we 
have  also  been  told  that  the  cost  In- 
creases are  due  to  changes  In  the  scope 
of  the  work  performed.  In  effect,  the 
committee  is  being  asked  to  continue 
funding  for  a  project  that  may  differ 
substantially  from  the  project  the  com- 
mittee first  approved.  "Rie  Receiving 
Home  for  Children,  Dunbar  Senior  High 
School.  Morgue  Building,  District  Court- 
house, Glenn  Dale  Hospital,  and  the 
Campsite  at  Scotland,  Md.,  are  examples 
that  show  the  extent  of  the  problem  of 
cost  escalation.  Four  of  these  projects 
are  Included  in  the  bill,  but  at  lesser 
amounts  than  requested.  In  the  instance 
of  the  Morgue.  $150,000  has  been  in- 
cluded for  planning  purposes,  but  not  for 
a  building  costing  $3,016,000.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  need  for  the  facil- 
ity but  not  at  that  cost.  The  original 
proposal  In  1969  was  $1,850,000. 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  some  of  the  new 
projects  planned.  An  example  is  a  $25 
million  Junior-senior  high  school  In  the 
Fort  Lincoln  New  Town.  This  project 
was  estimated  to  cost  $50  a  square  foot 
and  envisioned  a  nine-story  building. 
The  project,  which  was  requested  In  a 
supplemental,  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn pending  further  study.  It  appears 
that  all  new  or  modernization  and 
renovation  projects  for  elementary 
schools  include  prddndergarten  facil- 
ities though  the  Board  of  Education  does 
not  at  this  time  plan  a  prekindergartai 
program  in  all  elementary  schools.  Other 
features  are  Included  in  many  projects 
which  while  desirable  could  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  effort  to  provide  some  finan- 
cial restraint. 

The  District  government  must  develop 
the  capability  to  provide  cost  estimates 
that  are  more  reliable  than  the  ones  now 
presented  to  the  committee.  The  city 
must  also  improve  the  process  for  deter- 
mining the  features  to  be  included  in  the 
new  structures  so  that  the  trend  of  proj- 
ect scope  changes  Is  brought  to  a  halt 
Improvements  must  be  made  so  that  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  base  Its  deci- 
sions on  reliable  cost  and  project  scope 
data. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  pre- 
requisite to  overcoming  the  problems  In 
the  capital  Improvements  program  Is  the 
Increased  centralization  of  executive 
level  control  of  the  program.  This  com- 
mittee looks  to  the  Commissioner  to  es- 
tablish better  control  orer  the  capital 
Improvements  program  and  to  Insure 
that  the  problems  pointed  out  by  the 
committee  are  corrected. 

As  has  been  noted  above,  oonstructlon 
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funds  have  been  reduced  In  a  number  of 
instances.  Construction  services  requests 
have  also  been  reduced  accordingly.  A 
further  reduction  has  been  made  to  re- 
flect the  continuance  of  the  limitation 
of  10  percent  on  construction  costs  for 
all  projects  for  construction  services  in- 
stead of  the  increases  requested  in  the 
general  provisions  section  of  the  bill. 

In  the  past,  funds  for  construction 
projects  have  been  requested  as  supple- 
mentals,  which  in  most  instances  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  being  in  either  an 
urgent  or  emergency  category.  Future 
capital  improvement  requests  should  be 
limited  to  the  regular  budget  and  the 
current  limitation  of  $150,000,000  on  the 
capital  outlay  program  should  be  con- 
tinued into  fiscal  year  1974. 

A  number  of  changes  were  requested  in 
the  budget  which  are  not  approved.  The 
committee's  recommendations  are  out- 
lined in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Section  7:  The  budget  proposed  dele- 
tion of  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
funds  for  studies  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  regarding  meters  in  taxi- 
cabs.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  prohibition  be  retained.  The  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  joint  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on 
the  1972  bill: 

la  considering  the  subject  of  meters  in 
taxlcabs  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  Senate  feel  that  a  study  of  the 
matter  is  in  order  and  that  such  should 
be  conducted  by  the  Legislative  Committees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sections  9  and  16:  These  sections  re- 
late to  chauffeurs  and  the  use  of  official 
automobiles.  The  budget  proposed  re- 
storing automobiles  and  chauffeurs,  in- 
cluding overtime  pay,  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
City  Council.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  these  requests  be  denied  and 
that  only  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  authorized  a  chauf- 
fexir-driven  automobile,  and  that  the 
limitation  on  the  payment  of  overtime 
be  retained. 

Section  13:  The  budget  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  construction  services 
limitation  from  10  percent  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  all  projects  to  15  per- 
cent for  projects  costing  $1  million  or 
less  and  20  percent  for  permanent  im- 
provement type  construction  projects, 
and  that  on  projects  exceeding  $1,000,- 
000  it  would  continue  at  10  percent.  The 
committee  does  not  recommend  approval 
of  the  changes  proposed. 

Section  17:  The  budget  proposed  dele- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  of  all  funds  appropriated  for  per- 
sonnel compensation  for  costs  of  over- 
time or  temporary  positions.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  limitation  be  re- 
tained. 

Section  18:  The  budget  proposed  a 
reduction  in  the  travel  and  per  diem 
limitation  from  $300,000  to  $200,000.  The 
committee  concurs. 

Section  19:  The  committee  has  In- 
cluded a  new  section  in  the  bill  which 
has  the  effect  of  continuing  in  fiscal  year 
1973  the  personnel  ceiling  set  for  1972 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1971.  This  is  a  restriction  on  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  appropriated  positions 


that  may  be  filled  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. The  recommended  provision, 
which  relates  to  both  permanent  author- 
ized positions  and  temporary  or  part- 
time  employees  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  Appropriations  in  this  act  shall 
not  be  available,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  for  the  compensation  of 
any  person  appointed — 

(1)  as  a  full-time  employee  to  a  perma- 
nent, authorized  position  In  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  any 
month  when  the  number  of  such  employees 
Is  greater  than  39,619;  or 

(2)  as  a  temporary  or  part-time  employee 
In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  any  month  in  which  the  nimi- 
ber  of  such  employees  exceeds  the  nimiber 
of  such  employees  for  the  same  month  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  free- 
ways, express  buses,  and  a  rapid  transit 
system.  In  order  to  meet  the  tremendous 
day-by-day  growth  of  traffic,  the  freeway 
system  must  be  carried  out  along  with 
the  present  rapid  rail  transit  system  that 
is  now  imder  construction.  The  Highway 
Acts  of  1968  and  1970  must  be  complied 
with.  Both  systems  must  proceed  to- 
gether. 

President  Nixon  has  emphatically 
stated  time  after  time  that  we  must  have 
a  balanced  system  of  transportation  for 
our  Nation's  Capital  and  that  the  High- 
way Acts  of  1968  and  1970  will  be  en- 
forced. On  August  12,  1969,  President 
Nixon  directed  the  following  letter  to 
me: 

Deak  Bill:  Your  diligent  efforts  through 
the  years  to  Insure  that  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbla  will  enjoy  a  balanced  transportation 
system  are  very  much  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
Capital  City.  As  you  know,  I  have  previously 
expressed  my  desire  that  a  fair  and  effective 
settlement  of  the  issues  Involved  in  the 
tran^ortatlon  controversy  be  reached  to 
serve  the  interests  of  all  those  concerned — 
central  city  dwellers,  suburbanites,  shoppers, 
employees  and  visitors.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  those  steps  necessary  for  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive settlement  have  been  taken. 

The  City  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  now  voted  In  favor  of  a  resolution  to 
complete  the  requirements  of  a  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  Immediately  there- 
after, the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  directed  the  Department  of  High- 
ways to  Implement  immediately  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  directed  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  to  rescind  the  letter  of  his 
predecessor  dated  January  17, 1969,  thus  plac- 
ing these  projects  back  Into  the  Interstate 
System.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  has  been  directed  to  work 
closely  with  the  Highway  D^)«rtment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  order  to  continue 
work  until  completion  of  all  projects  and  the 
study  called  for  in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968.  I  trust  that  these  actions  will 
fuflll  the  criteria  which  you  set  forth  In  your 
statement  of  August  11,  1969. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Ooverimient  Is 
firmly  committed  to  completion'  of  these 
projects  as  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  provides.  I  Join  the  District  of  Columbia 
Oovernment  in  that  commitment,  and  I  have 
directed  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  vigorously  defend  any  lawsuits 
which  may  be  filed  to  thwart  the  continua- 
tion of  the  projects  called  for  by  the  Act. 

A  balanced  transportation  system  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  growth  and  development 


of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  that  this 
evidence  of  tangible  progress  would  permit 
us  to  assure  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  your  Subcommittee  will  be  in 
a  position  to  approve  the  »18,737,000  deleted 
from  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  bill  to- 
gether with  the  $21,586,000  in  the  Regular 
Appropriation  bUl  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABo  Nixon. 

Still  maintaining  that  the  Highway 
Acts  of  1968  and  1970  are  the  law  and 
must  be  enforced,  the  President  on 
April  27,  1971,  directed  the  foUowing 
letter  to  me: 

Dear  Bill:  The  regional  rail  rapid  transit 
system  (Metro)  project  stands  today  at  a 
critical  point  In  its  history.  Construction 
work  is  evident  In  downtown  Washington. 
The  first  suburban  construction  will  begin 
this  summer.  Interruption  in  the  downtown 
construction  work  now  underway  penalizes 
both  residents  and  merchants,  the  latter  of 
whom  have  already  suffered  business  losses 
due  to  Metro  construction,  and  delays  the 
first  day  of  operation. 

Unfortunately,  previous  delays  and  Infla- 
tionary pressures  In  the  economy  have  In- 
creased the  original  construction  cost  esti- 
mates by  approximately  $450  mlUlon.  In  my 
recent  message  to  the  Congress  on  District 
affairs,  I  have  reaffirmed  my  commitment  to 
Metro  and  proposed  a  plan  which  would 
solve  Its  new  financial  problems  without  in- 
creasing the  net  financial  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

I  know  of  your  commitment  for  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. I  fully  share  that  commitment.  Because 
of  this  concern,  I  have  reviewed  the  status 
of  the  D.C.  Interstate  highway  projects  man- 
dated by  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts  of 
1968  and  1970.  My  review  indicates  that  the 
District  Government  Is  In  full  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  these  Acts  within 
the  constraints  of  judicial  actions.  I  reaffirm 
my  pledge  to  you  to  Insure  that  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved  with  these  projects  con- 
tinue to  work  diligently  to  facUltate  progress 
on  these  Interstate  projects.  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  a  pres- 
entation to  you  and  other  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  at  your  earliest  convenl- 
ence  as  to  the  current  status  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  other  projects  named  In 
the  1968  and  1970  Highway  Acts.  We  are 
taking,  and  will  pursue,  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  action  within  the  law  to  expedite 
the  construction  of  the  Bridge. 

I  believe  these  actions  provide  tangible 
evidence  of  both  the  District  and  Federal 
Governments'  commitment  to  complete  these 
highway  projects.  I  request  that  your  Sub- 
committee give  favorable  consideration  to 
the  $34.2  million  fiscal  year  1971  supplemen- 
tal for  the  District's  contrlbtuion  to  METRO. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAHo  Nixon. 

On  November  18,  1971,  the  President 
issued  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  rapid  rail  transit— freeway  im- 
passe. 

This  statement  is  as  follows : 

Late  In  Its  second  century  of  life  as  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  Is  suffering  severely  from  harden- 
ing of  vital  transportation  arteries.  The  near- 
ly three  million  people  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Its  Maryland  and  Virginia 
suburbs  are  acutely  aware  of  this  worsening 
problem  as  they  struggle  to  move  about  the 
area  pursuing  business  or  pleasure  or  the 
work  of  government.  So  are  the  eighteen 
million  visitors  who  come  here  each  year 
from  across  the  coimtry  and  around  the 
world,  expecting  magnificence — and  finding 
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It,  but  flwrting  also,  In  the  almpl«  matter  of 
getting  about  the  city,  more  frustrations 
than  they  deserve  in  the  Capital  of  a  Na- 
tion that  has  sent  men  to  the  moon. 

In  recent  months,  though  Washlngtonlans 
have  also  become  Increasingly  aware  that 
something  Is  being  done  about  the  trans- 
portation tangle,  METRO— our  superb  area- 
wide  rapid  rail  transit  system  of  the  f  utxire — 
Is  already  a  fact  of  life  for  all  who  use  the 
downtoiwn  streets,  as  construction  pushes 
ahead  on  the  first  S  milea  of  the  project. 
Streets  are  dug  up,  ventilation  shafts  have 
been  dropped,  tunnels  are  being  bored.  Over 
$863  million  has  already  been  committed  by 
the  eight  participating  local  Jurisdictions  and 
the  Federal  Government.  At  the  same  time,  a 
coordinated  Interstate  highway  system  for 
the  region  is  progressing  toward  completion, 
as  many  thousands  of  detouring  commuters 
know. 

We  need  these  freewajrs,  and  we  need'the 
Metro — badly.  I  have  always  believed,  and 
today  reafOrm  my  belief,  that  the  Capital 
area  must  have  the  balanced,  modern  trans- 
portation system  which  they  will  comprise. 
Yet  now,  almost  Incredibly  In  light  of  the 
manifest  need  for  both  of  them,  the  future 
of  both  Is  Jeopardized  by  a  cc»nplex  legal  and 
legislative  snarl. 

To  save  them,  here  Is  what  has  to  hap- 
pen: 

1.  The  local  highway  actions  mandated  by 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and 
1970  must  go  forward  immediately. 

The  question  whether  the  IXstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Federal  Government,  In  their 
efforts  to  carry  out  this  mandate,  are  pres- 
ently In  compliance  with  statutory  require- 
ments, has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy  liti- 
gation. The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  recently  ruled  that 
they  are  not  yet  In  compliance.  In  the  case 
involving  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  they  are.  Accordingly,  I 
have  ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed 
with  the  filing  of  a  motion  for  rehearing  en 
banc  before  the  Court  of  Appeals.  I  have 
also  Instructed  blm.  If  that  fails,  to  file  a 
petition  for  certiorari  with  the  Supreme 
Court. 

2.  The  Metro  system  must  move  to- 
ward completion  and  operation  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Not  only  do  delays  in  Metro  work  cost 
taxpayers  heavily;  they  might  even  erode 
confidence  and  cooperation  seriously  enough 
to  consign  the  entire  project  to  an  early 
grave,  with  all  the  sad  consequences  that 
could  have  for  metropolitan  development  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  strongly  urge  the  Con- 
gress, therefore,  to  take  appropriate  action 
at  once  to  end  the  present  delay  and  to  pre- 
vent any  more  such  derailments  of  Metro 
progress. 

We  have  come  to  a  critical  Juncture. 
Obedience  to  the  law  Is  at  stake.  A  huge 
Investment  is  at  stake.  The  well-being  of 
the  Capital  area  is  at  stake.  It  Is  time  for 
responsible  men  to  Join  In  responsible  action 
and  cut  this  Oordian  knot. 

On  May  9,  1972,  President  Nixon  di- 
rected the  following  letter  to  me: 

Dear  Bnx:  As  we  approach  the  time  for 
Congressional  action  on  the  District's  1973 
budget,  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
hopes  that  we  can  move  forward  with  the 
District's  contribution  to  the  Metro  sys- 
tem. As  we  approach  the  July  4,  1974,  Initial 
operation  date  of  Metro,  any  further  delays 
In  construction  will  substantially  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  system. 

I  believe  that  we  share  a  strong,  funda- 
mental agreement  about  the  Importance  of 
building  In  the  national  capital  area  a  viable 
transportation  system  for  our  residents  and 
visitors,  including  highways,  the  Three  Sis- 
ter's Bridge,  buses  and  rapid  transit.  I  am 
doing  everything  possible  to  see   that  all 


elements  of  this  program  move  forward  with 
maximum  speed. 

Particularly  as  we  approach  our  Bicenten- 
nial celebration,  in  which  the  national  capi- 
tal will  play  a  major  part,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  work  together  toward  this  goal. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

I  definitely  am  of  the  opinion  that 
President  Nixon  will  carry  out  the  com- 
mitment set  forth  in  his  letters  to  me 
and  in  the  statement  which  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

During  the  hearings  I  called  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Commissioner 
Walter  E.  Washington  and  requested  a 
report  on  the  action  now  being  taken  by 
the  city  of  Washington,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  and  the  Justice  Department. 
The  Commissioner  directed  a  letter  to 
me  which  appears  on  page  17  of  the  hear- 
ings and  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  12,  1972, 
when  I  appeared  before  your  Subcommittee 
on  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations,  you 
asked  for  a  detailed  statement  on  the  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  and  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  of 
1968  and  1970. 

In  the  Fall  of  1969,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  piers  for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  A 
suit  was  filed  challenging  the  authority  of  the 
District  to  proceed  with  the  project  without 
first  complying  with  a  number  of  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Code  and  the  D.C.  Code.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  government,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  District  Court,  was  that  the  1968  Act 
relieved  it  of  such  resp>on8ibility. 

The  Co\irt  of  Appeals,  in  April  1970,  re- 
versed the  Judgment  of  the  District  Court 
and  remanded  the  case  for  a  hearing  on 
whether  there  bad  been  compliance  with  all 
provisions  of  Title  23,  X7.S.  Code.  In  a  sepa- 
rate action,  the  court  enjoined  the  District 
from  proceeding  with  a  construction  contract 
for  the  East  Leg  Freeway. 

The  District  Court,  after  a  lengthy  hear- 
ing, concluded  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  required  design  hearing  and  a  finding  as 
to  safety  under  23  U.S.C.  S.  109,  there  had 
been  compliance.  Further  construction  of 
the  Bridge  was  enjoined  pending  the  holding 
of  the  design  public  hearings  and  making 
the  safety  finding. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed  all  aspects  of  the 
case  that  were  favorable  to  the  government. 
The  District  cross-i^jpealed  on  the  safety 
finding,  but  concluded  that  the  holding  of  a 
design  hearing  would  produce  results  quicker 
than  would  further  litigation.  The  necessary 
design  public  hearing  was  held  In  December 
1970.  In  the  Fall  of  1971,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, In  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  rejected  virtually  all  its  findings 
and  conclusions.  The  Supreme  Court,  In 
March,  refused  to  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  attorneys  In  the  Office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  Independ- 
ently have  examined  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  They  agree  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  under  the  option  to  move  all  the  pro- 
posed projects  along,  and  have  been  working 
with  the  officials  and  planners  in  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  and  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
solidate steps  wherever  possible. 

A  decision  bad  to  be  made  whether  a  new 
location  hearing  for  the  Bridge  was  necessary. 
The  District  Court  held  that  the  location 
finally  selected  for  the  Bridge  deviated  so 
slightly  from  that  which  was  discussed  at  a 
public  hearing,  that  a  new  location  hearing 
was  unnecessary.  The  Court  of  Appeals  re- 


manded this  aspect  of  the  case  to  the  District 
Court  "for  clarification  of  the  factual  basis 
for  its  conclusion,"  stating 

"The  District  Covirt's  opinion  did  not  re- 
veal a  factual  basis  to  support  its  conclusions 
that  the  approved  location  was  so  similar  to 
that  subject  to  the  public  hearing  as  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  a  fresh  location 
hearing." 

In  view  of  the  abundance  of  evidence  which 
was  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  this  point 
and  the  prior  record  In  the  case,  those  closest 
to  the  litigation  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  new 
location  bearing  should  be  held  to  avoid  an- 
other lengthy  appeal.  Such  a  location  public 
hearing  can  oe  combined  with  the  locctlon 
public  hearing  on  the  Potomac  River  Freeway 
to  be  held  this  fall.  Plans  for  the  Potomac 
River  Freeway  have  now  progressed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  this  possible.  Unless  a 
major  change  in  location  is  found  necessary, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  District  will  be  ready 
for  a  design  public  hearing  on  the  Potomac 
River  Freeway  a  short  time  thereafter. 

In  the  Interim,  the  enviro:  mental  state- 
ment (under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969)  required  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  will  be  completed  and  plans 
for  the  ramps  and  approaches  to  the  Bridge 
will  be  ready  for  public  comment.  This  will 
respond  to  the  Court  of  Appeals"  suggestion 
that  affirmative  findings  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  under  23  U.S.C.  S.  134  (per- 
taining to  a  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
cess) and  23  U.S.C.  S.  138  (pertaining  to 
the  use  of  parklands)  should  be  based,  to 
the  extent  possible,  on  final  plans  for 
the  Bridge.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation win  be  in  a  position  by  that  time  to 
m&l^e  these  assessments.  The  information 
that  the  Department  will  have  as  to  noise,  air, 
and  water  pollution  in  making  its  determin- 
ation under  Section  138.  should  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  °  objections  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  the  findings  made  under  23  U.S.C. 
S.  109  (pertaining  to  safety) . 

Aside  from  the  location  hearing,  the  only 
remaining  steps  of  substance  to  be  taken 
as  a  condition  to  resuming  work  on  the 
Bridge,  are  the  making  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  of  favorable  findings 
under  23  U.S.C.  S.  109.  134  and  138.  and  the 
granting  by  the  Department  of  location  and 
design  approvals.  The  results  of  the  model 
testing  already  completed  clearly  establish 
that  the  proposed  Bridge  satisfies  the  safety 
requirements  of  23   U.S.C.   S.    109. 

A  statement  Is  attached  outlining  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  remaining  segments  of 
the  freevray  system  set  forth  in  the  1968 
Act.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
certiorari,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  take 
those  time-consuming  steps  which  hereto- 
fore were  felt  unnecessary. 

In  preparing  this  statement,  we  have  con- 
sulted the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  District  Government  and  the  two  Fed- 
eral departments  have  each  reaffirmed  earlier 
commitments  to  comply  fully  with  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and  1970 
and  are  taking  the  indicated  next  steps. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  E.  Washington, 

Mayor -CommUsloner. 

The  statement  referred  to  in  the  letter 
Is  as  follows: 

Status  of  Remaininc  Segments  or  Freewat 
System 

potomac  river  fretwat,  1-266 
The  Potomac  River  Freeway  portion  of 
1-266  was  placed  In  a  design  status  in  Sep- 
tember, 1969,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  The  de- 
sign proposed  at  that  time  was  Identical 
with  that  described  in  the  Joint  Conference 
Report  for  the  1968  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act.  Concurrent  with  the  design  fimction. 
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the  purchase  of  right-of-way  was  recom- 
mended. Rights-of-way  have  now  been  ac- 
quired between  3lBt  Street  extended  and 
Key  Bridge.  Some  buildings  have  been  de- 
molished. 

A  special  study  preparing  a  sectional  de- 
velopment plan  for  Oeorgetown  Waterfront 
Is  underway.  The  plan  will  address  the  bocIo- 
economtc  and  environmental  Impact  aspects 
of  the  freeway  and.  In  addition  recommend 
guidelines  for  future  land  development  ap- 
propriate to  Georgetown.  The  study  Is  a  co- 
operative effort  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Oovemment  and  the  Departments 
of  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Transportation. 

It  l3  being  administered  through  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
guided  by  a  Coordinating  Committee  which 
Includes  significant  citizen  representation. 
Data  from  the  study  will  be  used  at  a  forth- 
coming public  hearing. 

r^NTES  LEG   OF  THE  INNEa  LOOP,  TERMINATINa 
AT    NEW    YORK     AVENUE,     1-95 

Construction  of  this  facility  has  continued 
northward  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  that 
portion  is  now  scheduled  to  open  for  use  In 
late  1972  or  early  1973.  Pinal  design  for  the 
covered  section  immediately  north  of  H 
Street  Is  now  in  progress.  K  Street  overpass 
of  the  center  leg  has  been  advertised  and  a 
contract  was  awarded  on  April  7,  1972.  Tem- 
porary ramps  north  of  K  Street  will  be  con- 
structed to  connect  the  faculty  to  New  York 
Avenue. 

EAST    LEG    OP   THE    INNKE    LOOP    NORTHWARD   TO 
BLADENSBUBG    lOAD,    I-29S 

This  was  the  fourth  project  listed  for  Im- 
mediate work  in  the  1968  act.  Construction 
has  continued  on  interchange  C  and  connec- 
tions to  Barney  Circle  are  scheduled  to  open 
early  in  1973.  Northeastward  of  Barney  Cir- 
cle, bids  were  received  on  the  first  contract 
In  1970  but,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, the  District  of  Columbia  was  enjoined 
from  proceeding  with  the  contract.  In  light 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  court  decisions 
requiring  full  compliance  with  title  23,  ad- 
ditional public  hearings  are  required  for  this 
project.  Preparation  for  such  hearings  la  In 
process  and  the  first  Is  planned  for  the  fall 
of  1972.  Environmental  lmpact/4f  statements 
will  be  prepared  prior  to  the  hearing. 

SOUTH     LEG     1-895 

The  south  leg  of  the  Inner  loop  was  part  of 
the  study  rejwrt  to  Congress  In  February 
1970.  The  1970  act  did  not  require  specific 
action  regarding  this  project.  Based  upon  ad- 
vice received  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration officials,  the  District  govern- 
ment is  now  completing  dociunents  for  the 
conduct  of  the  necessary  public  hearing  and 
the  preparation  of  the  draft  environmental 
Impact  statements. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  financed 
out  of  five  funds:  The  general  fund,  a 
highway  fund,  a  water  fund,  a  motor 
vehicle  parking  fund,  and  a  sanitary 
sewage  works  fimd. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
40,765  permanent  authorized  positions  to 
be  financed  from  District  of  Columbia 
appropriated  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  allowance  provides  983  new 
positions  including  307  positions  orig- 
inally requested  in  the  second  supple- 
mental 1972.  Action  on  the  request  for 
these  positions — 129  for  the  expanded 
court  system  and  178  for  the  new  youth 
center — was  deferred  until  the  regular 
1973  budget  was  considered.  The  com- 
mittee has  continued  the  restriction  on 
the  maximum  number  of  appropriated 
positions  that  may  be  filled  during  1972 
into  1973.  This  restriction  limits  em- 


ployment in  permanent  authorized  posi- 
tions during  smy  month  to  39,619.  Ap- 
propriations recommended  for  personnel 
compensation  are  based  on  a  lapse  rate 
of  approximately  6  percent,  thus  fimded 
positions  are  well  below  the  personnel 
ceiling.  The  restriction  limiting  tempo- 
rary or  part-time  employment  to  the 
number  in  the  same  month  for  the  previ- 
ous year  is  also  continued  into  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  general  operating 
expenses  the  sum  of  $65,819,000  was  re- 
quested and  we  recommend  $65,029,000. 
The  allowance  is  $3,252,000  above  1972 
appropriations  and  $790,000  less  than 
requested. 

For  pubUc  safety  our  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $181,700,000  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  fire 
department,  courts.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, and  National  Guard. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment we  recommend  a  total  of  $95,044.- 
300.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  check 
our  total  population  today  of  741,000  you 
would  find  that  this  Is  probably  the  high- 
est per  capita  expenditure  for  a  police 
department  in  this  country. 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
recognized  almost  every  year  when  we 
receive  the  highest  rating  possible. 

Our  committee  recommends  $179,526,- 
000  for  the  operating  cost  of  the  public 
school  system  and  the  three  District  of 
Columbia  colleges.  We  recommend  a  total 
of  $146,476,600  for  our  public  schools. 
This  is  $4,118,600  more  than  was  avail- 
able in  1972  and  $289,500  less  than 
requested. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  Nation.  Based  on  rec- 
ommendations in  the  bill,  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures in  1973  will  be  $1,257  of  which 
$1,050  will  be  from  District  funds  and 
$207  from  Federal  sources. 

Today  we  have  143,411  students  In  our 
city  schools  and  for  1973  it  is  estimated 
that  we  will  have  140,700. 

The  committee  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned that  there  are  not  suflScient  spe- 
cial education  opportunities  for  the  crip- 
pled and  other  health  impaired,  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing,  the  blind  and  par- 
tially sighted,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  mal- 
adjusted, and  those  with  specific  learning 
disabilities.  Accordingly,  a  total  of  $2,- 
073,900  is  earmarked,  within  existing  re- 
sources, to  provide  expanded  educational 
services  for  children  in  those  categories 
and  schocrt  officials  are  urged  to  proceed 
aggressively  in  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  identify  and  serve  each  child 
who  can  benefit  from  special  education 
services,  particularly  those  not  now  re- 
ceiving them. 

Testimony  disclosed  only  minimal  co- 
ordination between  public  school  and 
Department  of  Human  Resources  officials 
in  the  development  of  special  educational 
programs  for  the  handicapped  children 
under  the  care  of  the  Department.  A 
clearer  delineation  of  responsibility  is 
necessary  in  ordef-  to  provide  proper  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  these  institu- 
tionalized individuals. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  we  recommend  $3,379,600.  For 


the  Federal  City  College  we  recommend 
$20,588,700.  For  the  Washington  Techni- 
cal  Institute  we  recommend  $9,081,100. 

For  recreation,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  rec- 
ommend the  sum  of  $13,860,000. 

For  human  resources  we  recommend 
the  total  of  $208,709,000. 

For  highways  and  traffic  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $21,711,000. 

For  environmental  services  we  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $44,710,000. 

For  repayment  of  loans  and  interest 
we  recommend  the  sum  of  $28,144,000 

For  capital  outlay,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $131,394,000.  This 
is  $192,319,000  below  1972  appropriations 
and  $18,536,000  less  than  requested. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  the  capital  out- 
lay projects  presented  to  the  committee. 
For  Instance,  in  our  public  schools  23 
projects  were  presented  and  we  recom- 
mend 21.  The  summary  of  the  capital 
outlay  recommendations  by  project  ap- 
pears on  pages  31,  32,  and  33  of  our  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  I  think  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  House  owe  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  .  I  am  sure  this  vote 
of  thanks  which  he  deserves  is  a  senti- 
ment that  is  shared  by  all  of  us  who 
attempt  to  share  with  him  this  respon- 
sibility which  has  become  so  onerous  for 
him  in  many  ways,  and  yet  a  responsi- 
bility which  he  fulfills  so  well. 

He  has  given  you  the  basic  outline  of 
the  major  decisions  that  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  make. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  this 
bill  does  represent  a  subcommittee  bill, 
that  each  member  of  that  subcommittee 
has  made  his  contribution  in  terms  of 
eliciting  information  and  applsring  his 
experience  and  judgment  to  it.  and  we 
have  come  up  with  a  bill  which  by  and 
large  has  the  support  of  every  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  certainly  includ- 
ing myself . 

I  suppose  that  all  of  you  are  con- 
cerned. Just  as  I  am  ccsicemed,  first  of 
all  with  the  overall  size  of  this  budget 
and,  second,  with  the  size  of  the  Federal 
payment— $185  million.  Yet,  It  Is  $5  mil- 
lion less  than  what  was  contemplated  by 
the  people  In  the  District  government 
and  $5  million  less  than  was  authorized 
by  this  House  a  year  ago. 

I  hope  you  will  not  attribute  to  me 
great  age  when  I  remind  some  of  the 
newcomers  here  that  I  can  remember — 
and  this  was  before  I  came  on  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee — when  we  had  a 
$10  million  Federal  payment  In  this  bill 
and  we  debated  and  argued  about  it  at 
length  because  of  the  feeling  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  membership  of  this  House 
that  that  amoimt  was  too  large. 

Yet,  we  have  ourselves  to  blame — if  we 
feel  this  Federal  payment  is  too  large. 
It  Is  less  than  this  House  has  authorized, 
as  I  mentioned  before.  Each  year,  or  each 
2  years,  we  sit  here  on  this  fioor  and  we 
pass  what  we  call  a  revenue  act  for  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  The  major  elements 
of  each  and  every  one  of  those  revenue 
acts  have  been  increases  in  the  direct 
Federal  payment  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Increases  in  the  borrowing 
authority  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  is  what  we  find  ourselves  with  here 
today.  Those  measures  do  not  conform 
to  my  idea  of  what  a  revenue  raising  act 
ought  to  be.  Yet,  that  is  what  we  call 
them  here  year  after  year — and  there  is 
actually  very  little  revenue  raised  by  any 
one  of  them. 

So  we  do  have  a  $185  million  Federal 
payment  In  this  bill.  We  also  have  sub- 
stantial Increases  from  year  to  year,  and 
our  chairman  has  pointed  out  to  you  the 
basic  nature  of  those  increases  this  year. 

But  there  again  I  hope  you  will  not 
blame  us,  for  each  Member  of  the  House 
must  take  the  responsibility.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  merits  of  these  various 
measures  which  have  affected  and  do 
affect  the  cost  of  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  merely  think  that 
we  ought  to  refiect  upon  ourselves,  as 
Members  of  this  House,  and  not  reflect 
upon  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
for  the  increases  that  we  find,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  increases  can  be  found  In 
the  cost  of  the  reorganization  and  the 
vast  expansion  of  the  court  system  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
the  legislation  that  we  have  passed  re- 
lated to  the  correctional  system  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  You  can  look 
at  our  report  and  you  will  find  that  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  staffing  people,  the  new 
staffing  people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, that  are  allotted  and  approved 
in  this  bill  can  be  foimd  in  those  two 
categories:  The  expansion  of  the  courts 
and  the  expansion  of  the  correctional 
systems  which  we  have  authorized. 

There  are  2,000  more  policemen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  today  than  when  I 
vent  on  this  subcommittee  in  1965. 

There  have  been  two  new  institutions 
of  higher  education  authorized,  and  you 
cannot  do  that  without  money. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of 
welfare  costs  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Just  as  there  has  been  a  rapid 
expansion  of  welfare  costs  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Yet  we  have  set  the 
rules.  We  have  approved  the  standards, 
and  the  courts  have  gone  beyond  some 
of  the  things  we  thought  we  were  doing 
here  in  increasing  the  cost  of  welfare 
here,  and  even  though  we  have  denied 
some  of  the  substantial  proposed  In- 
creases In  the  way  of  new  standards,  yet 
nevertheless  there  Is  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  cost  for  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources. 

Last  year  we  talked  to  you  at  some 
length  about  waste,  ineligibility,  and  ille- 
gality that  accounted  for  some  of  the 
Increased  welfare  cost  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. We  now  have  a  new  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources.  I 
think  in  good  faith  he  is  attempting  to 
deal  with  some  of  these  problems  which 
this  subcommittee  and  other  committees 
of  the  Congress  have  pointed  out. 

There  is  a  reduction  of  $1  million  in 
this  welfare  appropriation  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  Investigations  that 
are  now  in  progress.  But  that  rejuve- 
nated investigatory  system  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  shortly  after  the  beginning 


of  this  calendar  year.  So  we  cannot 
arbitrarily  say  that  we  are  going  to  save 
that  much  next  year.  So  that  bill  has 
been  reduced  $1  million,  which  Mr. 
Yeldell  himself  estimated  that  he  could 
not  accoimt  for  based  upon  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  completed. 

I  beUeve  we  can  do  better  in  future 
years,  but  we  would  only  be  opening  our- 
selves to  further  problems  and  supple- 
mentary requests  and  further  argument. 
It  seems  to  me,  to  attempt  to  reduce  that 
figure  more  than  we  have  already  done. 

This  Congress  has  set  higher  environ- 
mental standards  applying  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  so  you  will  find  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  new  money  reflected 
in  that  legislation.  We  passed  pay  in- 
creases. We  authorized  Pay  Board  in- 
creases. There  is  not  anything  we  can  do 
about  that.  These  i}eople  are  entitled  to 
those  Increases  based  upon  the  action 
of  this  House  as  a  whole.  So  we  simply 
have  to  check  their  mathematics  and 
go  along  with  the  Increased  sums  that 
are  included. 

So  I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  use  the 
subcommittee  as  the  whipping  boy  when 
this  matter  of  the  increasing  cost  and 
the  increasing  Federal  payment  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

I  think  the  greatest  single  item  of 
concern  here  in  the  District  revolves 
aroimd  the  educational  program  of  the 
District.  I  suspect  that  if  we  were  to  pick 
out  any  program  here  for  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence,  we  would  find  it  there. 

I  suggest  that  the  failures  of  the  edu- 
cational system  here  are  not  due  to  the 
lack  of  money.  The  per  student  cost  of 
education  here  in  the  District  is  among 
the  highest  that  will  be  foimd  anywhere 
in  this  country.  But  when  we  compare 
the  results  based  upon  national  achieve- 
ment tests,  we  will  find  them  among  the 
lowest  that  will  be  found  anywhere  in 
this  country.  I  suggest  that  this  has  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  administrative  and  in- 
structional failures.  It  cannot  be  because 
of  lack  of  money. 

Even  within  the  amoimts  that  have 
been  allotted,  this  subcommittee  had  to 
take,  the  responsibility  of  earmarking 
some  of  the  funds  approved  In  an  area 
which  has  been  too  long  and  too  greatly 
Ignored,  and  that  has  been  the  matter 
of  special  education.  Members  will  find 
language  relating  to  that  earmarking  in 
our  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  mentioned  to 
the  Members  that  the  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  subway  are  in  this  bill — 
every  dollar — ^in  accordance  with  their 
estimates.  We  have  followed  the  wishes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Just  this 
last  year  we  followed  what  we  thought 
were  the  wishes  and  what  the  law  said 
was  the  mandate  of  this  Congress  in 
leaving  the  money  out.  But  the  Members 
expressed  themselves.  They  said  despite 
the  fact  that  the  District  Oovermnent 
and  the  subway  authority  were  coop- 
erating in  violating  the  mandate  of  this 
Congress,  the  Members  told  us  they 
wanted  the  money  for  that  subway  to 
go  in,  so  this  year  we  put  It  in — $33.5 
million. 

In  addition  to  this  massive  project — 
the  most  expensive  single  public  works 


project  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
every  morning  Members  who  drive  here 
from  the  suburban  areas  or  who  drive  to 
their  homes,  those  who  live  there,  pass 
building  after  building  under  construc- 
tion. It  is  either  a  Federal  buUding  or  a 
building  being  built  for  leasing  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  else  a  large  new 
private  building  complex  that  is  being 
developed  in  this  metropoUtan  area. 

We  know  all  over  this  country  the 
costs  of  heavy  construction  are  escalat- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Engineering 
News  index  record  says  it  is  10  to  12  per- 
cent per  year  right  now.  But  because  of 
the  accumulation  of  this  kind  of  con- 
struction in  this  area,  the  proposals  for 
new  construction  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  had  to  be  curtailed  some- 
what, because  the  escalation  here  has 
exceeded  the  nationwide  experience.  The 
figures  we  had  submitted  to  us  reflected 
those  projections  of  Increased  costs. 

The  experience  has  been  that  they  are 
not  getting  any  pencil-sharpening  com- 
petition among  the  building  contractors 
for  construction  projects  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  So  there  has  been  a 
rather  mild  curtailment  both  in  the  sums 
allocated  for  specific  projects  and  In  the 
deletion  of  a  few  specific  projects  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This,  we  felt,  was  the  only  responsible 
thing  we  could  do  in  order  to  keep  the 
public  purse  from  being  vmreasonably 
drained  for  projects,  some  of  them  even 
of  urgency  here  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  believe  that  our  Judgment  overall 
has  been  good.  There  has  been  diligence 
and  I  believe  effectiveness  in  developing 
this  appropriation  bill  and  bringing  It  to 
the  Members  here  on  the  floor  today. 
Many  of  the  details  to  which  I  have  made 
passing  reference  in  general  will  be 
foimd  in  the  report.  I  commend  its  read- 
ing to  the  Members. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  htyjpy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Davis)  is  one  of  the  able  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

For  a  great  many  years  now  it  has 
been  my  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  serve  with  him  on  this 
subcommittee.  He  Is  a  dedicated  and  able 
Member. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  serves  on  two  other  subcommit- 
tees. He  serves  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  and  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense. 

At  all  times  since  we  have  served  on 
this  committee  he  has  clearly  demon- 
strated, Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  is  not 
only  one  of  the  great  Members  of  the 
House  but  also  a  Member  of  the  House 
interested  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  17  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  today. 
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I  certainly  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher) 
who,  as  usual,  has  demonstrated  his  out- 
standing concern  and  awareness  and 
real  understanding  of  the  District's  prob- 
lems, through  his  Incisive  questioning 
and  knowledge  of  the  various  District 
agencies  and  the  bill. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  and  sJso 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Da- 
vis) and  all  other  members  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  tries  very  dili- 
gently to  see  to  it  that  some  of  the  waste- 
ful practices  which  do  in  fact  go  on  in  the 
administration  of  this  budget  are  cur- 
tailed. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  feeling 
of  frustration  for  many  members  of  the 
committee,  because  in  fact  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wastefulness. 

I  believe  the  District  can  live  with  this 
budget.  I  believe  that  It  is  well  funded. 

We  constantly  learn,  when  we  go  back 
home,  that  an  impression  has  been  given 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  ade- 
quately funded  by  the  Congress. 

Do  not  believe  it.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
very  well  f  imded  by  the  Congress. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
Metro  funds  are  in  the  budget.  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  they  are.  I  com- 
mend again  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin <  Mr.  Davis >  for  helping  to  make  these 
funds  available. 

Hopefully,  the  Metro  can  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  fruition.  I  think 
the  subway  system  is  very  much  needed 
in  Washington  and  we  should  get  on 
with  the  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  looking  in 
vain  for  some  sign  of  activity  at  the  site 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  It  was  the 
position,  I  thought,  of  the  Congress  that 
in  providing  funds  for  the  boondoggling 
subway  objection  would  be  removed  to 
the  bridge  construction.  The  gentleman 
played  an  active  part  in  getting  Federal 
assistance  for  the  subway.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  what  has  happened  to  the 
bridge  that  is  supposed  to  be  under  con- 
struction, and  what  about  finishing  the 
other  freeways  that  are  only  partially 
constructed  and  on  which  work  has 
stopped?  Drive  out  of  this  city  toward 
Baltimore,  and  you  are  dumped  off  a  seg- 
ment of  freeway  that  goes  nowhere.  Can 
the  gentlemtm  explain  why? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  be  delighted  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  he  is  no 
more  anxious  to  see  an  adequate  high- 
way system  and  bridge  system  con- 
structed than  I  am.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  constructed  and 
in  operation.  I  think  It  is  very  necessary. 
I  think  It  ties  in  with  what  Congress  man- 
dated for  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. However,  the  fact  of  the  matter,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  well  knows,  is 
that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  knocked  down  the 
Government  and  the  tMstrlct's  plans  for 
constructing  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 


The  administration,  the  President,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  appealed  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  re- 
fused certiorari,  so  that  the  decision  of 
the  two  of  the  three  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  stands  and  in  order  to  proceed  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
District  government  have  to  go  through 
the  many  procedures  which  are  required 
in  order  actually  to  comply  with  all  of  the 
required  laws  Involving  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  and  the  highway  and  the 
freeway  system. 

My  best  information  is  that  they  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  that  now.  Until 
they  comply  and  until  they  go  that  route 
they  are  enjoined  by  the  decision  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  bridge.  Hopefully  we  will  be- 
gin to  get  some  action  in  that  direction 
shortly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  happened  to  the 
quid  pro  quo  that  was  Implicit  In  the  deal 
whereby  Congress  released  subway 
funds? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Well,  of  course,  I  hesi- 
tate to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  what  quid  pro  quo,  but  I  will 
risk  It  at  this  time  and  ask  what  quid  pro 
quo?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  quid  pro 
quo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Every  dollar  you  have  in 
this  bill  for  the  subway  system. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bridge  and  the  highway  system.  Each 
stands  on  its  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  thing  which  I  think  my  friend,  Mr. 
Scherle,  brings  out  In  his  supplemental 
views,  that  is  that  there  are  shocking 
examples  of  waste  in  the  District  govern- 
ment. I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  a  study  of  a  report  which  I  had 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  called  Activities  of  Black- 
man's  Development  Center,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Department  of  Labor  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  In  this  re(>ort  it 
shows  a  shocking  waste  of  Federal 
moneys  by  the  Blackman's  Development 
Center,  a  contractee  of  the  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration,  to  the  extent 
that  we  put  Into  the  committee  accom- 
panying the  legislation  on  page  23  this 
language,  which  I  would  like  to  read. 

A  General  Accounting  OfBce  report  (Activi- 
ties of  Blackman's  Development  Center, 
dated  April  28,  1972)  shows  a  shocking  mis- 
use of  funds  by  the  Blackman's  Development 
Center,  a  community  organization  with 
whom  the  Narcotics  Treatment  Administra- 
tion contracted  for  narcotics  screening  and 
treatment.  The  report  shows  that  $81,580  of 
funds  provided  the  Center  is  unaccounted 
for. 

The  report  further  found  that  $66,278 
in  checking  account  expenditures  were 
not  supported  by  vendors'  invoices  or 
other  docimientatlon.  In  addition,  the 
General  Accotmtlng  OfQce  audit  revealed 
that  $82,900  was  Improperly  expended  by 
the  Blackman's  Development  Center  for 
such  items  as  personal  automobiles,  per- 
sonal expenses,  and  about  15  parcels  of 
real  estate. 


It  also  shows  that  although  the  Black- 
man's  Development  Center  failed  to 
maintain  a  300-patlent  caseload  as  re- 
quired imder  the  contract,  the  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration  failed  to  rem- 
edy this  situation  and  to  terminate  the 
contract. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  I  bring 
that  up?  If  we  do  not  have  better  ad- 
ministration of  our  poverty  programs 
and  our  other  social  programs  in  the 
cities  of  America,  we  cannot  Justify 
spending  taxpayers'  moneys  on  them. 
Yet,  here  we  have  a  shocking  case  of  the 
misuse  of  public  funds  such  as  this.  Dur- 
ing the  questioning,  when  I  asked  the 
Director  of  the  Narcotics  Treatment  Ad- 
ministration if  he  was  concerned  about 
it,  the  indications  were  that  he  was  not 
as  concerned  about  it  as  much  as  whether 
the  services  were  being  performed.  In 
fact,  the  services  were  not  being  per- 
formed. 

The  report  shows  that  very  rarely  did 
the  Blackman's  Development  Center  ac- 
tually maintain  the  300-potential  case- 
load. 

Further,  although  this  was  well  known 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  the  Federal  Government,  sub- 
sequent to  these  events  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
ready  to  fund  the  same  group  in  another 
city  and  another  State,  I  believe  In  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Yet,  the  Blackman's  De- 
velopment Center's  record  is  well  known 
to  the  Administrators  of  the  Federal 
Government, 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  cannot 
tolerate  this  shocking  misuse  of  Federal 
moneys  and  taxpayers'  moneys  and  it  be- 
hooves the  Administrators  of  all  the  en- 
forcement agencies  of  our  Government, 
both  Federal  and  District,  to  see  to  it  that 
this  stops  immediately.  I  say  this  because 
there  is  all  too  much  of  this  going  on  In 
all  levels  of  the  Federal  Government 
throughout  this  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  First,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  In  connec- 
tion with  revealing  the  activities  of  the 
so-called  Blackman's  Development  Pro- 
gram here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  fact  that  there  apparently  has 
been  a  gross  misuse  of  public  funds  for 
purposes  never  intended  by  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  fact  that 
this  agency  has  reached  out  across  the 
Nation,  and  I  imderstand  headquarters 
are  being  established  in  about  a  half  a 
dozen  cities,  one  of  which  is  located  in 
my  district  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  They 
have  pending  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  ap- 
plication for  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  In  the  same  area  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  made  reference,  but  they 
insist  they  have  not  and  disclaim  any 
connection  with  the  Blackman's  Devel- 
opment Center,  although  the  same  and 
specific  programs  involved  here  are  in- 
volved there. 

I  think  the  interchange  of  telephone 
calls  have  Indicated  that  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  package.  I  think 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
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tion.  and  Welfare  is  in  the  process  of  an 
investigation  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  think  that 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  is  looking  into  it  with  reference 
to  the  granting  of  license  for  the  use  in 
the  methadone  treatment  coiter  and  I 
think  the  General  Accounting  Office  hsis 
just  finished  their  Investigation  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  operation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mters)  ,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  every 
member  of  this  subcommittee  certainly  is 
vitally  interested  in  their  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  task  assumed  here  and  undertaken 
by  the  committee  is  a  monumental  one. 
It  is  a  tremendous  Job  to  try  to  get  in- 
formation that  Is  needed  by  this  sub- 
committee to  accurately  come  to  the  floor 
and  tell  you  what  the  expenditures  are 
to  be  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  be  concerned. 
Our  Job,  certainly,  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  we  are  not  here  today  to  ask  for  any 
s3mipathy  from  you  other  Members  in 
that  regard. 

We  are  trjring  to  give  you  Information 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  a  better 
job  in  making  the  correct  decisions. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  things  that 
have  come  up  here  today  which  I  think 
need  to  be  further  explained  to  the 
Membership  here. 

One  of  these  is  the  Metro  system  that 
has  been  discussed.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  why  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  was  not  continuing.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  that  the  highway  portion 
of  this  is  tied  up  in  a  court  decision,  and 
with  compliance  with  requirements  that 
have  been  laid  down.  But  there  are  a  few 
things  which  I  think  could  be  carried  just 
a  little  bit  further. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  brought 
forward  by  the  litigants  In  the  present 
suit  against  the  building  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,  which  is  a  vital  link  In  a 
balanced  transportation  system  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  that  this  was 
an  environmental  hazard  to  our  commu- 
nity. They  stated  that  this  bridge  which 
was  being  built  across  the  Potomac  River 
was  going  to  deny  certain  access  to  the 
river,  and  that  it  was  going  to  be  less 
than  desirable  as  far  as  asthetics  are  con- 
cerned, and  as  far  as  the  beauty  of  the 
terrain  is  concerned.  Some  of  the  op- 
ponents to  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  made  such  statements  that  they 
will  be  making  a  platform  of  c<Hicrete 
clear  along  the  river;  all  of  the  Potomac 
will  be  covered  by  concrete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  discovered  that 
there  are  going  to  be  two  more  bridges 
built  by  the  Metro  system,  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  14th  Street  Bridge,  plus 
some  tunnels  under  the  river,  and  tiien 
another  bridge  across  the  Anacostia 
River.  But  how  many  people  have  you 
heard  raising  objections  to  the  building 
of  these  two  Metro  bridges?  It  is  rattier 
strange  that  objections  are  only  brought 
up  when  we  are  going  to  build  a  high- 
way bridge,  and  yet  the  Metro  system 
will  be  buUding  two  more  bridges  across 


these  beautiftil  rivers,  and  yet  no  objec- 
tion is  raised  to  them. 

Then  another  objection  that  was  raised 
was  concerning  the  families  who  will  be 
displaced,  and  that  is  too  bad  that  these 
families  will  be  displaced  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  highway  system,  but  have  you 
heard  any  objection  about  the  many 
families  that  will  be  displaced  by  the 
construction  of  the  Metro  ssrstem?  The 
manager  of  the  Metro  system  testified 
that  744  families  will  be  required  to  be 
displaced  because  of  the  construction  of 
the  Metro  system — 744  families  will  be 
moved  out.  Yet  has  there  been  any  big 
hue  and  cry  about  that?  I  have  not 
heard  the  first  word  of  protest  by  the 
media. 

Another  objection  brought  forth  by  the 
IMstrict  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  in  his 
opinion  was  that  sufficient  evidence  did 
not  show  that  any  alternatives  were  con- 
sidered against  the  building  of  this 
bridge.  He  also  wrote  that  there  was 
taking  of  much-needed  park  space 
through  the  building  of  highway  bridges; 
that  It  was  taking  valuable  park- 
land. But  I  actually  wonder  how  much 
parkland  Is  going  to  be  taken  for  the 
building  of  a  couple  of  bridge  piers,  pos- 
sibly a  few  hundred  square  feet.  But 
that  bridge  is  being  held  up  because 
parkland  is  being  taken  for  the  construc- 
tion of  that  bridge. 

Well,  do  you  know  how  much  park- 
land is  being  taken  by  the  construction 
of  the  Metro  system?  Almost  $11  million 
in  value  of  parkland  is  being  taken  by 
the  Metro  system.  Construction  across 
the  river  from  the  Pentagon,  running 
north  alongside  of  this  beautiful  area  in 
front  of  the  Arlington  Cemetery  is  in 
parkland. 

That  system  over  there  will  be  running 
above  ground  through  this  beautiful 
parkland.  Where  are  the  environmental- 
ists who  came  in  here  and  cried  so  much 
about  the  highways  being  built  across  the 
Potomac?  And  we  are  told  that  through 
this  beautiful  parkland  they  are  going 
to  run  a  railroad.  Then  consider  the  fact 
that  in  the  future  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  Metro  system  might 
be  a  failure,  but  once  you  get  a  rail- 
road right  of  way  you  can  store  boxcars 
up  there  along  this  beautiful  parkland. 
Where  are  these  environmentalists  when 
this  is  being  done?  We  have  not  heard 
the  first  word  of  objection. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  some  of  us  give 
some  serious  consideration  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  Metro  system. 

Now,  this  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  committee  has  any  great 
doubt  that  the  building  of  a  Metro  sys- 
tem is  much  needed,  but  some  of  us,  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
viewed  the  construction  of  the  Metro,  and 
the  many  factors  associated  with  it,  be- 
lieve that  It  will  have  a  severe  environ- 
mental Impact.  Where  is  the  environ- 
mental impact  studies  required  by  law 
for  public  roads  programs? 

It  is  very  clear  that  they  are  not  using 
the  same  standards  for  the  construction 
of  the  Metro  system  that  are  being  re- 
quired today  for  the  construction  of  a 
highway  system  as  part  of  the  balanced 
transportation  system  that  this  Congress 
has  authorized  be  built. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Ml-.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  few  things 
concerning  the  Metro  system  that  have 
gone  unnoticed.  We  all  recognize  that 
the  Metro  system  Is  going  to  require 
some  tjrpe  of  fuel  or  energy,  and  that 
this  is  going  to  be  electricity.  Remember 
back  just  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  we 
had  a  brownout  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia dm-ing  August.  We  had  to  turn 
haM  of  our  electric  lights  off,  and  we  had 
to  turn  down  our  air  conditioners  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  electrical 
energy  available  to  nm  them?  And  just 
yesterday  the  media  was  speaking  of  the 
imminent  possibility  of  a  brownout  again 
this  year. 

Do  you  know  how  much  electricity 
this  Metro  system  is  going  to  require  in 
order  to  nm  these  556  cars,  and  all  of 
the  stations  that  will  be  necessary,  along 
with  the  need  for  their  being  air  condi- 
tioned? Some  stations  will  require  a  num- 
ber of  elevators  and  escalators  that  will 
have  to  go  up  from  beneath  the  ground 
more  than  100  feet  in  order  to  get  the 
people  riding  the  trains  to  the  surface. 
This  Metro  system  is  going  to  require 
90  million  kilowatt  hours  requiring 
35,000  tons  of  coal  per  month.  How  many 
coal  cars  will  be  required  to  transport 
35,000  tons  of  coal  and  where  is  that  coal 
needed  to  run  these  generating  stations 
going  to  come  from?  It  will  require  more 
than  500  coal  cars  per  month  to  operate 
just  the  Metro  system  alone.  This  ci^ 
smd  this  area  are  being  threatened  when 
we  need  an  additional  35.000  tons  of 
coal  to  run  the  Metro  system  alone,  plus 
all  the  other  electricity  we  require. 

How  about  the  environmentalists? 
Where  are  they  when  this  subject  comes 
up?  Where  are  they  today?  How  much 
Information  concerning  this  has  been 
given  to  the  Congress?  This  electrical 
energy  that  is  going  to  be  required  to 
run  the  Metro  system  alone  is  enough 
electricity  to  supply  the  States  of  Alaska 
or  Wyoming,  yet  this  electricity  is  going 
to  be  required  just  to  run  the  Metro 
system  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simply  that  yes,  of 
course,  there  are  some  very  real  serious 
problems  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  that  if  we  are  going  to  set  standards 
for  one  segment  of  the  economy,  or  for 
the  necessities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, then  why  do  not  the  same  standards 
prevail  and  be  required  in  every  other 
agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia?  Ob- 
viously they  are  not. 

We  have  some  very  real  problems,  this 
is  very  true,  but  sometimes  we  are  un- 
able to  secure  the  true  facts,  as  our  good 
friend  said  in  his  supplemental  views  in 
the  report,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Scherle).  We  are  not  getting  all 
the  facts.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  this 
body,  this  city,  and  the  Nation  know  how 
our  tax  dollars  are  being  spent,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  cases  of  double  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Did  the  committee  make  any  effort  to 
ascertain  where  the  $5  million  to  $6  mil- 
hon  in  school  funds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  disappeared?  Were  those  funds 
ever  located? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes,  there  was  some  time 
given  to  the  school  board,  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  on  that  subject. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  were  given 
any  help — more  than  the  fact  that  the 
discrepancy  is  being  accounted  for  or 
being  worked  out  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting 0£Bce. 

This  is  just  another  example — and  this 
is  not  the  only  one  that  was  discovered, 
I  might  advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Also,  in  questioning  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHERLE)  discovered  that  the  superin- 
tendent was  not  sure  as  to  how  many 
school  buildings  the  District  of  Columbia 
had.  He  is  not  sure  how  many  teachers 
he  has.  He  is  not  sure  how  many  students 
he  has.  He  is  not  very  much  aware  of 
what  the  school  system  is  doing  or  what 
is  going  on  in  the  school  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  he  living  in  another 
world? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well,  he  is  fretting  right 
now  because  of  the  fact  that  he  lost  his 
chauffeur.  It  takes  so  much  time  driving 
to  the  schools  that  he  may  have  to  go  to 
because  of  losing  his  chauffeur,  and  he 
just  does  not  have  the  time  to  investigate 
trivial  matters  like  $3  million  and  $5 
million  shortages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Five  million  dollars  Just 
does  not  disappear  without  some  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  MYERS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  superintendent  did  testify  that 
this  was  a  bookkeeping  entry  mistake 
more  than  anything  else  and  that  there 
was  not  any  money  that  disappeared. 
They  just  do  not  know  how  to  keep 
books— imtil  they  hired  Price  Water- 
house,  this  accounting  firm  to  do  the 
work  for  them,  and  now  they  have  an 
expert  in  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  hard  to  believe  they 
did  not  know  how  to  keep  books  that 
would  show  an  expenditure  of  $5  million. 

If  they  did  not  know  how  to  keep  books 
on  the  $5  million,  how  can  they  say  with 
any  degree  of  assurance  where  any  part 
of  the  money  went?  Perhaps  it  went 
down  the  same  drain  as  did  those  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  were  handed  over 
to  General  Abdulah  Kabula,  or  whatever 
his  name,  at  the  Blackman's  Center. 

Mr.  MYERS.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
or  frustrations  of  the  committee,  or  at 
least  myself  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee trying  to  find  out  where  the 
money  goes  and  how  much  is  spent. 

Last  year,  or  this  fiscal  year  that  we 
are  still  in,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  have  $644 
milUon  in  Federal  money  from  all 
sources  of  slightly  over  a  billion  dollar 
total  expenditure.  This  year  it  must  be 
well  over  $700  miUion,  coming  from  the 
taxpayers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized. 


Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  composed  of  13  subcommit- 
tees, and  one  of  them  Is  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  one 
that  is  quite  difficult  to  serve  on  at  times. 
On  this  subcommittee  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Mr.  Giaimo, 
of  Connecticut;  we  have  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas;  we  have  Mr.  Obey,  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  sitting  here 
at  the  committee  table;  we  have  Mr. 
Stokes,  of  Ohio;  and  we  have  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, of  Utah,  who  is  one  of  our  new 
members. 

On  the  Republican  side,  as  I  pointed 
out  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  have  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Davis)  who 
has  been  on  this  subcommittee  a  great 
many  years,  along  with  Mr.  Scherlx,  of 
Iowa,  who  is  serving  his  second  year  on 
this  subcommittee,  Mr.  McEwen,  of  New 
York,  who  also  is  serving  his  second 
year,  and  Mr.  Myers,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  just  left 
the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  members 
are  able,  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House.  This  year  it  took  about  3  weeks 
of  hearings  almost  every  day,  usually 
morning  tmd  afternoon,  to  complete  this 
bill.  These  members  attended  the  hear- 
ings. They  have  come  in  and  they  have 
given  of  their  time.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  Uiem  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  on  this 
bill. 

We  have  Mr.  Silsby  as  our  adminis- 
trative assistant.  He  has  been  with  oiu: 
committee  for  a  number  of  years.  You 
can  ask  them  downtown  what  kind  of 
job  he  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think 
they  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  an  able 
administrative  assistant.  He  is  assisted 
by  Mr.  Miconi,  who  is  sitting  with  us  on 
the  fioor,  and  is  also  of  great  help  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  all  justice  to  these 
members  and  the  staff,  I  want  to  make 
this  statement  at  this  time. 

We  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
on  this  side,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  begin,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  both 
my  chairman,  Mr.  Natcher  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  ranking  member  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Davis  also  to  my  commit- 
tee colleagues  on  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  sides,  as  well  as  our  very 
capable  staff  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  bill.  The  committee  has  been  very 
diligent  and  conscientious  in  trying  to 
reach  a  decision  concerning  the  amoimt 
of  money  needed  to  run  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  take  the  time  to  read  the  committee 
reports,  and  particularly  the  hearings. 
You  will  then  have  a  more  complete  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  District  should  have  home  rule.  Home 
rule  to  me  Is  a  lot  of  baloney.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  home  rule  now  with  the 
school  system — do  you  know  of  a  woii^e 
mess?  There  will  be  no  home  rule,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  for  awhile. 
They  could  not  afford  It.  If  the  present 


District  of  Columbia  government  is  an 
example  of  what  home  rule  would  be  like, 
then  I  feel  sorry  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  particularly  those 
who  pay  the  bills. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  our  chair- 
man mentioned  a  moment  ago,  is  made 
up  of  740,000  people  living  on  69.3  square 
miles. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  2  percent,  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  Nation.  There  are  pockets,  scattered 
through  the  District,  where,  of  course, 
unemployment  ranks  higher.  There  will 
be  approximately  135,000  people  on  wel- 
fare at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
area  has  $22  billion  worth  of  construc- 
tion. There  are  help  wanted  signs  all 
over  these  buildings.  The  newspapers 
are  full  of  "help  wanted"  ads.  But  be- 
cause of  the  lucrative  welfare  system  in 
the  District,  we  do  not  find  many  people 
who  want  to  go  to  work. 

The  various  District  of  Colimibia 
problems  we  have  imcovered  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  are 
atrocious.  One  thing  that  concerns  me 
Eis  a  member,  more  than  anything  else, 
is  the  lack  of  candor,  the  half-truths, 
and  the  hypocrisy  pervading  this  gov- 
ernmental body.  This  committee  has 
tried  to  make  an  informed  decision  about 
appropriate  fimding  levels  but  was 
frustrated  because  there  is  more  to  be 
told  than  we  actxially  heard. 

I  would  like  t^  enumerate  some  of  the 
obstacles  as  I  experienced  Uiem.  Some 
are  major,  some  minor,  and  some  com- 
pletely ridiculous. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
is  probably  the  greatest  employment 
agency  in  the  United  States,  emplosdng 
practically  50,000  people  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  level.  In  fact,  when  I 
stop  to  visiialize  the  huge  number  of 
employees,  it  reminds  me  of  the  story 
that  used  to  go  aroimd  the  defense 
plants  during  World  War  n. 

When  the  supervisor  walked  up  to  an 
employee  and  asked  "What  are  you 
doing?"  the  employee  said,  "Nothing,"  to 
which  the  supervisor  replied,  "Get  a 
wrench  and  look  busy." 

Some  of  the  requests  made  to  our  com- 
mittee were  incredible  examples  of  boon- 
doggles and  waste. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
requested  $90,000  to  plant  480  trees  at 
a  cost  of  $200  a  tree.  Yet  these  same  tiny 
maples,  oaks,  and  elms  could  have  been 
purchased  locally  for  considerably  less. 

One  employee  of  the  District  with  a 
salary  of  about  $32,000  a  year  attends 
law  school  4  hours  a  day,  and  claims  to 
work  an  additional  17  or  18  hours  for  the 
Oovemment.  The  remaining  3  or  4  hours 
he  contends  are  used  to  sleep  not  count- 
ing eating  or  commuting  or  ansrthing  else. 
And  for  this  he  receives  $32,000  a  year. 

Dr.  Hugh  Scott,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  did  not 
even  know  how  many  schools  were  under 
his  jurisdiction.  The  school  system  here, 
unfortunately,  even  with  all  of  the  money 
we  appropriated,  does  not  do  the  Job.  In 
view  of  the  vast  resources  available,  the 
results  are  disappointing  to  say  the  least. 

A  member  of  the  School  Board  took 
students  from  their  classes  at  Eastern 
High  School,  over  the  objections  of  the 
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principal,  brought  them  to  the  Capitol  to 
demonstrate.  Some  even  vandalized  a 
Congressman's  office. 

This  is  not  what  schools  are  for.  ITiey 
exist  only  to  educate.  They  are  for  chil- 
dren to  learn  and  for  teachers  to  teach. 
Playing  politics  with  schoolchildren  dur- 
ing school  hours,  is  not  appropriate  or 
ethical,  and  it  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  District  has  selected  a  new  Direc- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Himian  Re- 
sources. Mr.  Yeldell.  Let  me  give  the 
Members  an  idea  of  the  present  welfare 
caseload,  and  the  Increases  anticipated 
for  the  future.  The  alarming  rise  in  wel- 
fare cases  is  dramatically  illustrated  by 
recent  statistics.  In  July  1970  there  were 
50,000  people  on  welfare.  One  year  later 
In  July  1971,  75,000  people  were  on  the 
dole.  By  September  1971,  92,000  people 
were  living  at  government  expense.  By 
fiscal  year  1973,  it  is  estimated  that  137,- 
000  people  in  the  District  will  be  on  wel- 
fare— an  average  annual  increase  of  25,- 
000  to  30,000  people. 

Our  committee  discovered,  sad  as  it 
may  be,  that  facilities  for  handicapped 
children  here  in  Washington  are  either 
inadequate  or  nonexistent.  I  asked,  in 
the  committee,  who  bears  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  children.  Mr.  Yeldell  did 
not  acknowledge  it  nor  did  Dr.  Scott; 
18,000  children  in  this  District  are  in- 
capacitated in  some  way,  but  only  8,000 
of  them  are  being  helped.  What  will  hap- 
pen to  the  other  10,000?  Does  anybody 
know?  Does  anybody  care? 

This  committee  took  it  upon  Itself  to 
earmark  $2.07  million  for  special  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  children  of  the 
District.  We  also  directed  the  Director 
of  Human  Resources  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  to  coordinate  a  bal- 
anced special  education  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlsconsia  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 

minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government's  priorities  when 
such  children  are  neglected.  It  is  in- 
excusable but  expresses  once  again  the 
heartless  attitude  of  District  officials  for 
the  handicapped,  particularly  when  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  willing  to 
provide  the  money. 

In  another  area,  the  deputy  mayor 
Mr.  Watt,  now  in  Europe,  has  been  out 
of  town  most  of  the  year.  Yet  he  con- 
tinues to  draw  a  salary  of  about  $36,000 
a  year.  He  also  asked  the  taxpayers  to 
provide  $300  for  parking  privileges  for 
his  Government-owned  car  at  his  apart- 
ment. As  I  told  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  officer,  if  the  Deputy  Mayor  Is 
that  poor,  we  should  pass  the  hat  and 
take  up  a  collection  for  him.  Fortunately, 
the  committee  has  not  approved  that 
expenditure. 

Furthermore,  this  car  is  loaned  to  him 
on  a  24-hour  basis.  Since  he  is  out  of 
the  country  so  much  of  the  time,  per- 
haps we  ought  to  give  that  automobile 
to  someone  who  needs  it,  at  least  until 
the  gallivanting  Deputy  Mayor  comes 
back. 

Our  committee  found  out  once  again 
belatedly,  because  of  a  lack  of  informa- 


tion, that  a  profitmaking  organization, 
caring  for  52  troubled  young  wards  of 
the  District,  apparently  is  operating 
without  any  experienced  child  guidance 
personnel.  This  service  Is  costing  the 
Government  $373,000. 

The  most  shameful  thing  about  all  this 
was  brought  out  when  I  asked  Mr. 
Yeldell  how  he  found  out  about  It.  Mr. 
Yeldell,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  said  that  he  learned 
of  the  existence  of  the  CRC  contract  by 
reading  the  Washington  Post  articles.  It 
Is  incredible  that  a  department  head 
has  to  read  the  newspapers  to  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  his  own  bailiwick. 
My  comment  was,  "Mr.  Yeldell,  It  Is  a 
shame  that  you  as  Administrator  rely 
on  the  news  media  to  find  out  what  is 
happening  In  your  own  department." 

Now  for  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  questioning  Dr.  Cook  the 
president  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Teachers  College.  I  asked: 

Is  there  any  problem  with  the  college  you 
wlah  to  discuss  with  the  committee? 

"None  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  Yet  at 
that  time  the  GAO  was  investigating 
some  serious  charges  against  the  admin- 
istration of  the  college.  That  report 
shows  gross  negligence,  and  mismanage- 
ment, at  the  school  which  requires  Im- 
mediate correction. 

The  charges  are  based  on  a  question- 
able deposit  of  fimds,  overobligations  of 
appropriated  funds,  control  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  noncollection  of  tuition, 
procurement  practices,  and  other  irregu- 
larities. I  Include  this  GAO  report  for  the 
Record: 
Pboblemb  nr  FIkanciai.  and  Psopestt  Admin- 

istkation  at  thk  district   of  colttmbxa 

Teachers  Collbob 

(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stetes) 

COKPZBOLLn  OSNBRAI.  OF  THE 

UmTED  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
B-167006. 

Hon.  VflLLlAM  J.  SCHERLE, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Scherle  :  In  accordance  with  your 
request,  we  have  reviewed  selected  areas  of 
financial  and  property  administration  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College.  The 
results  of  our  review  are  set  forth  In  this 
report. 

We  did  not  obtain  written  comments  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government  on  the 
contents  of  the  report.  The  contents  were  dis- 
cussed, however,  with  Teachers  College  offi- 
cials. 

As  agreed  with  your  office,  copies  of  this 
report  are  being  sent  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions; Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  and  Subcommittees  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  the  Commissioner, 
District  of  Columbia;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Digest 
wht  the  review  was  made 
Congressman  William  J.  Scherle  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to 
make  a  review  at  the  (1)  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, (2)  the  District  of  C<dumbia  Teachers 
OoUege,  and  (3)  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  of  the — 


Authority  for  the  receipt  and  deposit  of 
all  funds. 

Procedures  for  control  over  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds, 

Aocoimtabillty  for  supplies  and  equipment; 
and 

Procedures  for  the  collection  of  tuition 
and  fees  owed  by  students. 

This  report  concerns  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla  Teachers  College.  GAO  did  not  (Ob- 
tain written  comments  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  on  the  contents  of 
this  report.  The  contents  were,  however,  dis- 
cussed  with  Teachers  College  officials. 

GAO  transmitted  its  report  on  the  Federal 
City  College  to  Congressman  Scherle  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1971.  GAO's  report  on  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute  will  be  Issued 
shortly. 

riNDINCS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

GAO'S  review  at  Teachers  College  disclosed 
management  weaknesses  which  require  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education; 
District  Govenmient  accounting,  budgeting', 
and  legal  specialists;  and  Teachers  College 
officials.  ' 

1.  Deposit  of  funds 

During  fiscal  year  1971  Teachers  College 
revenues  consisted  of  student  cooperative 
fees  of  about  (290,000 — of  which,  we  believe, 
about  $245,000  shoxild  be  considered  tui- 
tion imless  the  college  can  clearly  estaWish 
that  the  Congress  has  acqiUesced  to  the  long- 
standing practice  of  the  college  regarding  the 
use  of  these  fees;  grants  of  about  $275,000; 
reimbursements  of  about  $440,000  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  other  District  agencies;  and 
mlsoellaneotis  income  of  about  $46,000. 

These  funds  were  deposited  in  a  commer- 
cial bank  account  rather  than  in  the  V£. 
Treasury  as  required  by  applicable  laws 
and  accounting  procedures. 

The  college's  administrative  controls  over 
the  funds  deposited  in  the  commercial  bank 
accoimt  were  inadequate,  and  the  funds,  in 
certain  instances,  were  used  for  questionable 
purposes. 

Teachers  College  should  deposit  all  reve- 
nues In  the  U.S.  Treasury 

Tutltion  and  mtsceUaneous  receipts  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  general 
fund. 

Grant  receipts  to  the  credit  of  District 
trust  accounts,  and 

Reimbursements  for  services  provided  to 
other  District  agencies  to  the  credit  of  the 
applicable  appropriation.  (See  pp.  7  to  11.) 

2.  Ox>erobHgations  of  appropriated  funds 
District  Accounting  Office  records  showed 

that  Teachers  College  had  overobllgated  its 
fiscal  year  1971  apportionment  of  funds  by 
about  $250,000.  These  overobligations  re- 
sulted from  a  misinterpretation  of  reports 
on  the  status  of  avaUable  funds. 

Proper  use  of  avaUable  obligation-appor- 
tionment information  and  familiarization  of 
officials  and  employees  with  procurement 
regulations,  policies,  and  procedures  should 
prevent  overobligations  of  avaUable  funds  in 
the  future.  (See  pp.  12  to  14.) 

3.  Control  over  equipment  and  supplies 
Teachers  College  does  not  maintain  ade- 
quate control  over  its  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Steps  which  should  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish effective  control  over  these  assets  are 
detailed  in  the  report.  (See  pp.  16  to  17.) 

4.  Collection  of  tuition 
Although  students  attending  Teachers 
College  who  were  not  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  required  to  pay  tui- 
tion, GAO  found  that  tuition  had  not  been 
collected  from  many  nonresident  students 
because  either  tuition  bills  had  not  been  pre- 
pared or  efforts  had  not  been  made  to  col- 
lect unpaid  bills. 

GAO  found  also  that  foreign  students  on 
student  visas  had  not  been  charged  tuition 
because  Teachers  College  officials  erroneously 
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had  considered  them  to  be  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Teachers  College  should  Identify  nonresi- 
dents at  the  time  of  their  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  college  and  should  collect 
tuition  from  such  students  at  the  time  of 
registration  before  permitting  them  to  reg- 
ister for  classes.  Teachers  College  also  should 
adopt  the  necessary  policies  and  procedures 
for  collecting  tuition  from  foreign  students. 
(See  pp.  18  to  22.) 

8.  Procurement  practices 

District  of  Columbia  agencies  generally  >ire 
required  to  obtain  at  least  three  price  quota- 
tions before  ordering  goods  or  services  cost- 
ing over  $500  and  to  formally  advertise  for 
bids  when  the  cost  exceeds  $2,500.  OAO  fo\ind 
that  Teachers  College  had  not  compiled  with 
these  requirements  and  as  a  result,  might 
have   Incurred  excessive  procurement  costs. 

OAO  believes  that,  although  the  president 
of  Teachers  College  recently  directed  Its  em- 
ployees to  adhere  to  applicable  procurement 
requirements,  the  District's  Office  of  Munici- 
pal Audits  should  periodically  review  Teach- 
ers College  procurement  practices  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  president's  directive  Is 
being  followed.  (See  pp.  23  to  25.) 

CHAFTEX  1 — umoDUcnoN 

In  accordance  with  a  request  by  Con- 
gressman William  J.  Scherle,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  made  a  review  at  the  District 
of  Colvunbla  Teachers  College  of  (1)  the  au- 
thority for  the  receipt  and  deposit  of  funds, 

(2)  the  procedures  for  control  over  the  obli- 
gation smd  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds, 

(3)  the  accountability  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  (4)  the  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion of  tuition  and  fees  owed  by  students. 
(See  app.  I.) 

The  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College, 
as  it  presently  exists,  was  formed  on  July  1, 
1055,  by  merging  Miner  and  Wilson  Teachers 
Colleges.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  prepare 
students  for  teaching  in  preschools,  early- 
childhood  education  centers,  and  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  Teachers  College  apportionment  of 
the  District's  education  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1971  was  $2,967,000.  It  raoeived  $1 
million  additional  in  the  form  of  fees,  grants, 
reimbursements  from  other  District  agencies, 
and  miscellaneous  income.  As  of  September 
1971  the  college  had  132  fuU-tlme  faculty, 
1 ,636  day  students,  803  evening  students,  and 
38  administrative  and  clerical  staff  members. 
Board  of  higher  education 

Title  I  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act,  approved  November  7,  1966 
(31  D.C.  Code  1601-1606) ,  established,  among 
other  things,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
Section  103  of  the  act  described  the  powers 
and  duties  vested  in  the  Board  and  provided 
for  it  to  assume  control  of  Teachers  College 
from  the  Board  ot  Education  when  agreed 
upon  by  both  Boards  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  effective  date  of  transfer  for  policy  and 
supervisory  purposes  was  January  1,  1369, 
and  for  all  other  purposes.  Including  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal,  was  July  1, 1969. 
Internal  audits 

The  District  of  Columbia  Office  of  Munici- 
pal Audits  is  responsible  for  reviewing  the 
operations  of  District  agencies,  including 
Teachers  College.  At  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Teachers  College,  the  Office  of  Mu- 
nicipal Audits  made  a  review  of  Teachers 
College  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1971.  We 
were  advised  by  an  Office  of  Municipal  Audits 
official  that  the  last  review  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege had  been  made  over  5  years  ago  and  had 
been  limited  to  examining  nonresident  tui- 
tion rates. 

CHAPTER     2 — ICONETS    ERRONEOUSLY    DEPOSITSO 
TH  A  COMMERCIAL  BANK 

District  agencies  are  required  to  depoolt 
receipts  In  the  VS.  Treasury — tuition  and 


miscellaneous  receipts  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  general  fund,  grant  re- 
ceipts to  the  credit  of  District  trust  accounts, 
and  reimbursements  for  services  provided  to 
other  District  agencies  to  the  credit  of  the 
applicable  appropriation. 

During  fiscal  year  1971  Teachers  College's 
revenues  consisted  of  student  cooperative 
fees  of  about  $290,000 — of  which,  we  believe, 
about  $245,000  should  be  considered  tuition 
unless  the  college  can  clearly  establish  that 
the  Congress  has  acquiesced  to  the  long 
standing  practice  of  the  college  regarding  the 
use  of  these  fees;  grants  of  about  $275,000: 
reimbursements  of  alx>ut  $440,000  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  other  District  agencies;  and 
miscellaneous  income  of  about  $45,000.  These 
funds  were  deposited  in  a  commercial  bank 
account  rather  than  in  the  TT.S.  Treasury  as 
required  by  laws  and  accounting  procedures 
pertaining  to  the  deposit  of  the  funds.  Our 
review  of  dlsbursefaients  from  this  account 
revealed  that  the  administrative  control  over 
the  deposited  fimds  was  inadequate  and  that 
the  funds  had  been  used,  in  certain  In- 
stances, for  questionable  purposes. 
Student  cooperative  fees 

Teachers  College  charges  each  day  student 
a  cooperative  fee  of  $35  a  semester,  and  each 
evening  and  summer  student  a  cooperative 
fee  of  $10  a  credit  hour.  These  fees  are  in 
addition  to  fees  charged  for  expenses  di- 
rectly related  to  individual  courses,  labora- 
tory fees,  and  fees  for  such  miscellaneous 
Items  as  locker  rental,  transcripts,  and 
library  fines.  The  revenues  from  the  coopera- 
tive fees  are  allocated  for  use  as  follows: 


Purpose 

Type  ot  student 

Cooper- 
ative 
fa* 

Student 

govem- 

Student        ment 

activ-       asso- 

itias     ciation 

Budget 
adminis- 
tration t 

Day 

Evening  and  summer.. 

;3S 

10 

«6       19.67 

fl9.33 
10  00 

'  Used  by  the  cotlege  to  pay  optnting  expenses  not  covered  by 
its  appropriation.  ' 

In  fiscal  year  1971  the  cooperative  fees 
totaled  about  $290,000.  These  fees  were  de- 
posited in  a  commercial  bank  account.  Of 
this  $290,000,  about  $45,000  was  used  for  stu- 
dent activities  and  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  about  $246,000  was  used  to 
pay  Teachers  College  operating  expenses. 
According  to  a  college  official,  this  type  of 
fee  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  30  years 
and  has  not  been  treated  as  tuition  during 
that  period. 

Teachers  College  is  authorized  (31  D.C. 
Code  311)  to  change  its  students  tuition 
whether  or  not  they  are  District  residents. 
The  term  "tuition"  U  defined  as  a  fee 
charged  a  student  at  a  college  or  university 
for  (1)  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  the 
institution  (Ballentlne  Law  Dictionary)  and 
(2)  the  price  of,  or  payment  for,  instruction 
(Webster's  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary). In  the  al>sence  of  express  congressional 
intent  to  the  contrary,  words  used  In  a 
statute  are  Intended  to  be  given  their  com- 
mon meaning.  It  Is  our  view,  therefore,  that 
the  portion  erf  the  student  cooperative  fees 
allocated  to  budget  administration  (that  is, 
paying  operating  expenses  not  covered  by 
the  college's  appropriation)  should  have 
been  considered  as  tuition  payments. 

Inasmuch  as  Teachers  College  has  not  con- 
sidered any  portion  of  the  cooperative  fees 
to  be  tuition  for  over  30  years,  we  are  not 
questioning  the  past  tiae  of  these  funds  to 
pay  operating  expenses  without  the  express 
prior  approval  of  the  Congress.  We  believe, 
however,  that  in  the  future  the  part  of 
the  cooperative  fees  allocated  to  budget  ad- 
ministration should  be  considered  as  tuition 
payments    unless    the    college    can    clearly 


establish  that  the  Congress  has  acquiesced 
to  the  long  standing  practice  of  the  college 
regarding  the  use  of  these  fees.  Further,  as 
required  by  existing  statutes  (31  D.C.  Code 
307  when  construed  with  31  D.C.  Code  311  as 
well  as  with  47  D.C.  Code  126  and  301).  tui- 
tion collected  from  students  attending 
Teachers  College  should  Xm  deposited  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Grants 

The  District  of  Columbia  Accounting  Man- 
ual directs  that  each  District  agency  disclose 
in  its  budget  submissions  the  estimated 
amount  of  grants  to  be  received  and  requires 
that  the  grant  funds  be  deposited  in  the 
VS.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  District  trust 
accounts  and  that  all  grant  expenditures  ba 
charged  against  the  accounts. 

Teachers  College  disclosed  the  estimated 
amount  of  grants  in  its  budget  submission 
for  fiscal  year  1971  but  did  not  deposit  the 
grant  funds  in  the  VS.  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  District  trust  accounts.  Grant 
funds  of  about  $276,000  received  in  fiscal 
year  1971  were  deposited  in  the  college's 
commercial  bank  account.  About  $260,000 
was  disbursed  from  the  account  during  the 
year  and  charged  against  the  grants. 
Reimbursement  of  costs  for  services  provided 
to  other  district  agencies 

The  District  of  Columbia  Code  (1  D.C. 
Code  244k)  authorizes  District  agencies  to 
place  orders  with  other  District  agencies  for 
any  goods  or  services  such  agencies  can  pro- 
vide. The  District  of  Columbia  Accounting 
Manual  provides  that  each  District  agency 
(1)  disclose  in  Its  budget  submissions  the 
estimated  reimbursements  to  be  received  for 
services  or  goods  provided  In  other  agen- 
cies, (2)  deposit  the  reimbursements  to  the 
credit  of  its  appropriations,  and  (3)  charge  all 
expenditures  incurred  in  providing  the  serv- 
ices or  goods  against  the  appropriation. 

Contrary  to  the  al>ove  Instructions,  Teach- 
ers College  did  not  disclose  in  its  budget  sub- 
mission the  estimated  reimbursements  to  Im 
received  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  did  not  de- 
posit the  funds  received  to  the  credit  of  its 
appropriation.  Reimbursements  of  about 
$440,000  received  In  fiscal  year  1971  under 
contracts  and  agreements  with  other  Dis- 
trict agencies  were  deposited  in  the  col- 
lege's commercial  bank  account.  During  the 
year  expenditures  of  about  $320,000  were 
made  from  the  account  and  charged  against 
contracts  and  agreements. 

Miscellaneous  income 

The  District  of  Columbia  Code  (47  D.C. 
Code  301)  requires  that  all  revenues  be 
deposited  In  the  UJ3.  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  fiscal  year 
1971  Teachers  College's  miscellaneous  in- 
come— Interest,  laboratory  fees,  etc. — totaled 
about  $45,000.  These  revenues  were  deposited 
in  the  college's  commercial  bank  account 
and  were  used  to  pay  operating  expenses. 
Inadequate  control  over  and  questionable 
uses  of  funds  in  commercial  bank 

The  college's  administrative  controls  over 
the  funds  deposited  in  the  commercial  bank 
account  were  inadequate.  Many  payments 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  vouchers  with- 
out such  supporting  documentation  as  in- 
voices or  receipts.  The  signature  of  only 
one  official  was  required  on  checks  drawn 
against  the  account.  More  effective  control 
over  disbursements  would  be  provided  by 
requiring  that  checks  signed  by  disbursing 
officers  be  countersigned  by  other  designated 
officials. 

We  believe  that  in  certain  instances  these 
ftinds  were  used  in  a  questionable  manner. 
Interest-free  loans  and  salary  advances  were 
made  to  faculty  and  staff  members.  Out- 
standing loans  and  advances  amounted  to 
alKiut  $5,660  at  November  30,  1971.  Also  the 
college  permitted  Its  employees  to  exchange 
personal   checks  for  college   checks  drawn 
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on  its  commercial  bank  account  to  vendors 
of  their  choice,  so  that  they  could  obtain 
the  same  discounts  and  tax  exemptions  avail- 
able to  the  college.  This  practice  should  not 
have  been  permitted  because  it  was  unfair 
to  the  vendors  and  resulted  in  Illegal  tax 
exemptions. 

The  president  of  Teachers  College  told  us 
that  the  depositing  of  the  various  revenues — 
cooperative  fees,  grants,  reimbursements, 
and  miscellaneous  income — in  the  commer- 
cial bank  account  was  a  long-standing  prac- 
tice and  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  previ- 
ously described  legal  and  accounting  re- 
quirements. He  stated  that  he  would  obtain 
guidance  from  District  accounting  officials 
on  these  matters. 

Conclusions 

We  believe  that  Teachers  College  should 
deposit  all  receipts  in  the  VS.  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriate  accounts.  (See 
p.  7.) 

CHAPTER    3. OVEROBLICATION    OF     FISCAL     TEAR 

1S71    FUNDS 

The  Antl-Deflclency  Act  (31  U.S.O.  666), 
which  is  applicable  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government,  provides  in  part,  that 
no  officer  or  employee  authorize  or  create 
any  obligation  or  make  any  expenditure 
under  any  appropriation  in  excess  of  the 
amount  available  thereunder.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Procurement  Manual  states 
that,  before  any  procurement  action,  such 
as  Issuing  purchase  orders  or  requisitions  is 
taken.  It  must  be  established  that  funds 
are  available. 

Reports  received  by  Teachers  College  from 
the  District  central  accounting  office  showed 
the  amounts  of  the  college's  apportionment 
of  funds,  its  cumulative  obligations,  and  its 
imobllgated  or  overobllgated  funds.  The  re- 
ports for  May  and  June  1971  showed  the 
following  unobligated  or  overobllgated  funds. 


Unobli- 
gated or 
overobll- 
gated (-> 
Month  ended  by  college  funds 


Period  report  received 
by  college 


May  31, 1971 1st  *eek  in  lune $333,000 

June  30,  i971(tenfative). .  Ist  *»eeK  in  July 161,000 

June  30,  l97Ufinal) Last  week  in  August...  -250,00<5 


A  Teachers  College  official  told  us  that 
he  had  misinterpreted  the  reports  received 
from  the  District's  central  accounting  office. 
He  said  that,  although  the  college  had  been 
receiving  the  report  after  sometime  in  1970, 
he  did  not  fully  imderstand  them.  He  said 
that  he  thought  that  the  column  showing 
unobligated  funds  of  $333,000  was  the  amount 
that  the  college  had  avaUable  to  spend  in 
June  and  that  June  salaries  and  other  ex- 
pected expenses  had  already  been  deducted. 

On  August  6,  1971,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's Executive  Office  of  Budget  and  Pro- 
gram Analysis  advised  Teachers  College  that 
It  had  overobllgated  its  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
portionment of  funds  by  about  $260,000  and 
that  the  overobligation  had  to  be  brought 
within  the  available  apportioned  funds  by 
August  10,  1971.  After  we  discussed  the  over- 
obligation  with  the  president  of  Teachers 
CoUege  and  with  the  District's  Budget  Office, 
the  president  requested  the  District  Office  of 
Municipal  Audits  to  make  a  review  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  college's  fiscal  year  1971  obliga- 
tions. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Office  of  Municipal 
Audits  on  March  31,  1972,  recommended  var- 
ious adjustments  of  Teachers  College's  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972  obligations,  which, 
when  made,  will  reduce  the  college's  fiscal 
year  1970  overobUgatlons  from  $532,020  to 
$622,642:  the  fiscal  year  1971  overobUgatlons 
from  $283,401  ^  to  $9,628;  and  the  fiscal  year 


^The  recording  of  additional  obligations 
had  resulted  In  increasing  the  overobUga- 
tlons as  of  June  30,  1971,  from  $260,000  to 
$283,401. 


1972  unobligated  funds  as  of  January  31, 
1973.  from  $1,826,899  to  $1,669,681.  The  rec- 
ommended adjustments  of  obligations  re- 
corded m  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  Included 
the  cancellation  of  some  unfilled  purchase 
orders  and  the  transfer,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, at  obligations  between  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971.  and  1972.  We  have  not  examined  Into 
the  propriety  of  the  recommended  adjust- 
ments. 

In  its  audit  rep<»^t  the  Office  of  Municipal 
Audits  cited  the  following  major  underlying 
causes  for  the  over-obligation  by  Taadisn 
College  for   fiscal   year   1971. 

1.  The  college's  financial  records  were  not 
reooncUed  on  a  daily  or  monthly  basis  with 
the  financial  reports  furnished  by  the  Dte- 
triot's  central  accounting  office. 

2.  College  management  officials  were  not 
aware  of  the  correct  amount  of  funds  avaU- 
able for  expenditure  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

3.  College  employees  responsible  for  l^ia 
procurement  functions  were  not  familiar 
with  applicable  policies,  procedures,  and 
regulations  relating  to  procurement  activ- 
ities. 

The  audit  r^x^'t  recommended  that  tiie 
president,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Cd- 
lege,  take  administrative  action  to  have  the 
daUy  and  monthly  reports  on  the  status  of 
apportioned  funds  furnished  by  the  District 
Accounting  Office  reooncUed  to  the  financial 
records  of  the  college  and  to  ensure  that 
aU  employees  responsible  for  the  procure- 
ment function  are  famUlar  with  the  ap- 
plicable policies,  procediuns,  and  regulations 
relating  to  procurement  activities. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  (B- 
118638,  Mar.  13,  1972),  we  cited  18  cases  in 
which  the  District's  records  indicated  that 
reportable  violations  of  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act  had  occurred  in  fiscal  year  1971.  One  of 
the  18  cases  was  Teachers  College's  over- 
obligation  of  its  fiscal  year  1971  apportioned 
funds  by  about  $250,000.  The  District,  In  re- 
sponding to  this  letter  on  March  17,  1972. 
stated  that  the  accounts  of  Teachers  CoUege 
were  under  review  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  adjustments  to  correct  accounting  errors 
would  result  in  showing  that  Teachers  Col- 
lege's apportioned  funds  were  not  overobll- 
gated. As  requested  by  the  Chairman,  we 
wUl  report  further  on  reportable  violations 
of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government. 

Conclusions 

The  District  Accounting  Office  reports  on 
the  status  of  the  college's  funds  provided 
the  necessary  information  to  have  avoided 
the  authorization  of  obligations  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  avaUable.  The  misinter- 
pretation by  college  officials  of  the  District 
Accounting  Office  reports  and,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  District  audlt<»s,  the  unfamUiar- 
ity  of  college  officials  and  employees  with 
procurement  regulations,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures were  the  basic  reasons  for  the  over- 
obligation  of  fiscal  year  1971  funds. 

Teachers  College,  in  addition  to  adopting 
the  recommendations  by  the  Office  of  Munic- 
ipal Audits,  should  have  its  officials  In- 
structed as  to  the  meaning  of  the  District 
Accounting  Office's  jjeriodic  reports  on  the 
status  of  the  college's  funds.  Piurther,  we 
believe  that  the  Office  of  Municipal  Audits 
should  make  reviews  to  determine  whether 
Its  recommendations  have  Ijeen  implemented. 

CHAPTER   4 INADEQUATE   CONTROL   OVER 

EQUIPMENT   AND   SUPPLIES 

The  District  of  Colvunbla  Accounting 
Manual  directs  that  District  agencies  having 
custody  of  property  maintain  detailed  prop- 
erty records  and  general  ledger  control  ac- 
counts. Teachers  College,  however,  does  not 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  information 
on  its  equipment  and  supplies. 

A  fimctlon  of  financial  property  account- 
ing Is  to  provide  reliable  and  systematicaUy 


maintained  records  of  an  agency's  investment 
(at  cost)  in  property.  These  records  should 
be  designed  to  be  of  maximum  assistance  in 
procurement  and  utilization  of  property,  in- 
cluding the  identification  of  excess  property 
and  its  use,  transfer,  or  disposal.  Property 
accounting  procedures  should  provide  for: 

Recording  in  accounts  all  transactions  af- 
fecting investments  in  property — the  acqui- 
sition and  use,  consumption,  and  disposal  of 
property. 

Maintaining  appropriate  records  of  quanti- 
ties of  property  and  its  location. 

Independently  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
the  accounting  records  through  periodic 
physical  inventories. 

The  Teachers  College  maintains  no  ac- 
counting records  for  equipment  and  suppUes 
and  has  no  written  procedures  for  the  con- 
trol over  such  items.  A  college  official  ex- 
plained that  the  procedures  for  controlling 
equipment  were  as  foUows: 

"When  equipment  is  acquired,  its  descrip- 
tion and  location  are  recorded  on  a  master 
equipment  record  card.  This  information, 
plus  the  name  of  the  person  charged  with 
the  equipment,  is  recorded  on  an  equipment 
record  card.  Near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  eqiUpment  record  cards  are  sent  to  the 
persons  charged  with  the  equipment,  who 
Indicate  the  status  of  the  equipment. 
Changes  in  status,  such  as  equipment  lost, 
condemned,  or  stolen,  are  noted  on  the  mas- 
ter equipment  record  cards." 

To  determine  whether  these  procedures 
were  being  foUowed,  we  selected  for  review, 
from  purchase  orders  and  avaUable  inven- 
tory records,  145  items  of  equipment  which 
cost  $125  or  more  each  and  which  had  a 
total  cost  of  $81,300.  Our  review  showed  that 
only  37  of  the  146  items  had  been  recorded 
on  the  master  equipment  record  cards  and 
that  individual  eqiUpment  record  cards  were 
not  on  file  for  any  of  the  146  Items. 

With  regard  to  supplies,  no  records  are 
maintained  to  show  the  quantities  pur- 
chased, used,  or  on  hand.  CoUege  officials 
said  that  physical  inventories  of  supplies 
were  not  taken  and  that  supplies  were  or- 
dered when  a  visual  examination  of  items 
on  hand  indicated  that  more  were  needed. 
We  were  told  that  the  custodial  staff  was 
responsible  for  issuing  and  conti-oliing  sup- 
plies and  that  a  written  requisition  form, 
approved  by  an  administrative  officer  or  de- 
partment chairman,  was  required  before  sup- 
plies would  l)e  issued. 

The  custodial  staff  did  not  have  a  listing 
of  persons  who  could  approve  the  requisition- 
ing of  supplies.  We  noted  that  32  of  the  68 
requisitions  on  hand  had  been  filled  at  the 
time  of  our  review  had  not  been  signed  by 
administrative  officers  or  department  chair- 
men. 

We  discussed  the  lack  of  control  over 
equipment  and  supplies  with  college  officials 
in  December  1971  and  March  1972.  They 
agreed  that  Inventories  (bad  not  been  taken 
and  that  accurate  records  had  not  been  main- 
tained. We  suggested,  and  they  agreed,  that 
assistance  in  establishing  controls  over  these 
property  assets  be  sought  from  the  District 
Office  of  Municipal  Audits. 
Conclusions 
Teachers  College  does  not  have  adequate 
control  over  its  equipment  and  supplies.  To 
establish  and  maintain  efTective  control  over 
these  items,  the  following  steps  should  be 
taken. 

First,  general  ledger  control  accounts  and 
subsidiary  records  should  t>e  established  for 
equipment  and  a  general  ledger  account 
should  be  established  for  supplies.  Secondly, 
written  procedures  should  be  developed  and 
Implemented  for  (1)  recording  all  transac- 
tions in  the  general  ledger  control  accounts, 
(2)  maintaining  subsidiary  records  showing 
the  quantity,  cost,  and  location  of  items  of 
equipment,  and  (3)  taking  physical  inven- 
tories periodicaUy.  Thirdly,  a  listing  of  per- 
sons authorized  to  requisition  supplies  should 
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be  provided  to  the  staff  responsible  for  issu- 
ing and  controlling  supplies. 

CHAPTER    5 — ALL    TOmON    NOT    COLLECTED 

Students  attending  Teachers  College  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  required  to  pay  tuition.  Teachers  College's 
present  nonresident  tuition  rate  of  $33.75  a 
semester  hour  was  established  in  1968  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Teachers  College  has  not  collected  tuition 
from  all  nonresident  students  because  bills 
had  not  been  Issued  or  because  efforts  had 
not  been  made  to  collect  unpaid  bills.  Also 
foreign  students  on  student  visas  had  not 
been  charged  tuition  because  the  college  offi- 
cials erroneously  had  considered  them  to  be 
residents  of  the  District. 

Nonresident  tuition 

The  District  of  Columbia  Nonresident  Tui- 
tion Act  (31  D.C.  Code  307d)  requires  the 
payment  of  tuition  (1)  for  each  child  (a  per- 
son under  21  years  of  age)  who  attends  a 
public  school'  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  who  does  not  have  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian who  resides  In  the  District  and  (2)  by 
each  adult  who  attends  such  a  public  school 
and  who  does  not  reside  in  the  District.  The 
act  requires  also  that  tuition  collected  be  de- 
posited in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  also  provides  that  a  chUd  be  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  tuition  upon  sub- 
mission of  evidence  that  the  care,  custody, 
and  substantial  support  of  the  child  are  sup- 
plied by  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  the 
child  is  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child 
Is  unable  to  provide  such  care,  custody,  and 
support,  or  that  the  child  Is  self-supporting. 

Teachers  College  officials  told  us  that  the 
college  had  no  written  procedures  relating  to 
the  billing  and  collection  of  nonresident  tu- 
ition. They  said  that,  when  they  registered 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  students 
were  required  to  complete  forms  showing, 
among  other  things,  their  ages  and  resi- 
dences. They  said  also  that  officials  of  the 
college's  business  office  subsequently  exam- 
ined these  forms  to  identify  nonresident  stu- 
dents, computed  the  tuition  for  each  non- 
resident student  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  semester  hours  for  which  he  had  regis- 
tered, and  prepared  bills.  Copies  of  the  bill 
are  mailed  to  the  students  who  are  notified 
by  the  college  to  remit  their  payments,  to- 
gether with  the  copies  of  the  bill  received,  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Treasury.  Upon 
receipt  of  payment,  the  District  Treasury 
malls  copies  of  the  paid  bill  to  Teachers 
College. 

Our  review  of  registration  forms  for  stu- 
dents registering  between  February  1969  and 
August  1971,  copies  of  tuition  bUls,  and  tu- 
ition payments  received  by  the  District 
Treasury  showed  that  the  above  procedures 
had  not  been  followed;  that  nonresident  tu- 
ition of  961,675  should  have  been  billed  and 
collected;  and  that,  of  the  $28,836  that  had 
been  bUled,  only  $12,700  had  been  collected. 
Many  of  the  bills  were  prepared  up  to  1  year 
late,  and  no  attempts  had  been  made  to 
collect  unpaid  bills. 

College  officials  told  us  that  when  the  col- 
lege was  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  college  prepared  the  tuition 
bills  and  the  Board  of  Education  had  col- 
lected the  tuition.  They  said  that  after  con- 
trol of  the  college  was  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  in  1969,  they 
were  unsure  as  to  what  the  nonresident  tu- 
ition charge  should  be  and  were  uncertain 
as  to  how  the  bUllngs  should  be  handled. 
They  said  that  consequently  no  nonresident 
tuition  billings  had  been  prepared  for  the 
1969  STimmer  sessions. 

In  November  1969  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  notified  Teachers  College  cddclals 
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that  It  had  no  objection  to  continuing  the 
established  nonresident  tuition  rates.  The 
officials  stated  that  they  had  learned  later 
that  new  billing  forms  were  needed  and  that 
a  revenue  account  to  which  tuition  collec- 
tions could  be  credited  had  to  be  established 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Treasurer.  They 
said  that  they  had  obtained  the  number  of 
the  account  in  January  1971  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  billing  forms  had  been  or- 
dered. The  officials  offered  this  as  the  reason 
why  bUllngs  for  other  semesters  had  been 
prepared  late. 

The  college  officials  were  unable  to  explain 
why  tuition  billings  had  not  been  prepared 
for  all  nonresident  students.  They  indicated 
that  some  nonresident  students  might  have 
been  exempt  from  paying  tuition  because 
they  were  under  21  years  of  age,  self-support- 
ing, and  living  In  the  District.  We  advised 
the  officials  that  our  review  of  the  records 
had  not  disclosed  any  documentation  indi- 
cating that  any  of  these  students  had  re- 
quested exemptions  under  the  Nonresident 
Tuition  Act.  In  December  1971  we  provided 
the  officials  with  a  listing  of  the  nonresident 
students  who  had  not  been  billed.  The  offi- 
cials said  that  they  woiUd  make  a  review  to 
determine  the  tuition-paying  status  of  these 
students.  As  of  March  3,  1972,  we  had  not 
been  Informed  of  the  results  of  that  re- 
view. 

Teachers  College  officials  expressed  the 
view  that  the  collection  of  delinquent  tuition 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  District 
Treasury.  District  Treasury  officials,  however, 
advised  us  that  the  collection  of  tuition  was 
a  responsibility  of  the  college.  They  said 
that.  If  the  college's  collection  efforts  failed, 
the  college  should  so  sulvise  the  District 
Oorp«»atlon  Counsel  so  that  further  collec- 
tion action  could  be  taken.  As  of  March  3, 
1972,  Teachers  College  had  not  done  this, 
and,  as  a  result,  no  effort  had  been  taken  to 
collect  unpaid  tuition  bills. 

We  discussed  these  matters  with  college 
officials  in  December  1971.  The  president  of 
the  college  subsequently  Issued  guidelines 
stating  that  the  college  would  collect  tuition 
from  nonresident  students  at  the  time  of 
their  registration  and  that  those  students 
who  are  unable  to  pay  at  that  time  would 
be  required  to  sign  notes  agreeing  to  pay  Im- 
mediately upon  being  billed. 

We  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
tuition  policy  when  students  registered  for 
the  spring  1972  semester.  We  noted  that  dur- 
ing registration  only  three  nonresident  stu- 
dents had  been  Identified  and  only  one  had 
been  billed.  A  few  weeks  later,  employeee  in 
the  registrars  office  Identified  35  additional 
nonresident  students.  A  business  office  official 
told  us  that  billings  had  been  sent  to  all 
37  nonresident  students  but  that  as  of  March 
4,  1972,  tuition  had  been  collected  from  only 
nine. 

Conclusions 

Teachers  College  should  Identify  non- 
residents at  the  time  of  their  application 
for  admission  to  the  college  and.  at  the 
time  of  registration,  should  collect  tuition 
from  such  students  before  permitting  them 
to  register  for  classes.  The  Board  of  Higher 
Education  shoiild  direct  Teachers  College  to 
adopt  a  procedure  which  would  ensure  the 
collection  of  nonresident  tuition  and  which 
would  avoid  Incurring  costs  Involved  in  pre- 
paring and  mailing  tuition  bills  and  In  col- 
lecting the  tuition. 

Foreign  student  tuition 

The  act  of  April  23,  1958  (31  D.C.  Code 
301a) ,  permits  25  foreign  students  who  are  In 
the  United  States  on  valid,  unexpired  stu- 
dent visas  to  attend  Teachers  College  on  the 
same  basis  as  do  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  far  as  the  payments  of  tuition 
and  fees  are  concerned.  Thus  26  foreign  stu- 
dents may  attend  Teachers  College  upon  pay- 
ment of  only  the  cooperative  fee.  (Bee  p. 
7). 


None  of  the  foreign  students  In  attend- 
ance at  Teachers  College  are  paying  tuition. 
During  the  fall  1971  semester,  IW  foreign 
students  were  enrolled.  Assuming  t&at  these 
students  were  attending  Teachers  College  on 
a  full-time  basis — that  is,  taking  courses 
totaling  at  least  12  credit  hours — and  con- 
sidering the  existing  nonresident  t\iltlon  rate 
of  $33.75  a  semester  hour,  the  tuition  that 
should  have  been  collected  from  123  of  these 
students  would  amount  to  about  $60,000. 

Teachers  College  officials  said  that  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  foreign  students 
who  were  21  years  of  age  or  older  and  who 
lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  con- 
sidered District  residents  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. 

In  our  opinion,  the  act  of  April  23,  1958, 
created  a  special  exception  from  other  pro- 
visions of  law  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
District  appropriations  for  free  tuition  to 
students  who  were  not  District  residents. 
This  provision  was  considered  necessary  be- 
caTise  foreign  students  on  student  visas  are 
not  considered  District  residents,  regardless 
of  their  ages. 

Conclusions 

No  more  than  25  foreign  students,  regard- 
less of  their  ages,  who  are  In  the  United 
States  on  valid,  unexpired  student  visas 
may  be  permitted  to  attend  Teachers  Col- 
lege  on  the  same  basis  as  do  District  resi- 
dents. Insofar  as  the  payment  of  tuition  Is 
concerned.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  should  direct 
Teachers  College  to  adopt  the  necessary  pol- 
icies and  procedures  for  collection  of  tuition 
from  foreign  students. 

CHAPTER  6 — IMPROPER  PROCXJREMENT  PRACTICE 

District  of  Columbia  agencies  generally 
are  required  to  obtain  at  least  three  price 
quotations  before  ordering  goods  or  services 
that  cost  between  $500  and  $2,500  and  to 
advertise  for  bids  when  the  cost  exceeds 
$2,500.  Teachers  College  has  not  followed 
these  requirements  and,  as  a  result,  may 
have  Incurred  unnecessary  costs  in  Its  pro- 
curements. 

The  act  of  March  2.  1861,  as  amended 
through  August  28,  1958  (41  U.S.C.  5),  di- 
rects that  agencies.  Including  those  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  issue 
purchase  orders  or  award  contracts  for  sup- 
plies and  services  only  after  advertising  for 
proposals,  except  when  (1)  the  amount  in- 
volved in  any  one  case  does  not  exceed 
$2,500,  (2)  public  urgency  requires  immedi- 
ate delivery,  (3)  only  one  source  of  supply 
is  available,  or  (4)  certain  services  must  be 
performed  by  a  specific  contractor.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Procurement  Manual  per- 
mits District  agencies  to  select  vendors  with- 
out formal  advertising  for  purchases  costing 
less  than  $2,500.  but,  when  the  cost  Is  more 
than  $500,  requires  the  agencies  to  obtain 
at  least  three  informal  price  quotations.  The 
Procurement  Manual  emphasizes  that  an 
agency's  procurement  needs  should  be  com- 
bined to  the  extent  possible  and  acquired 
under  a  single  purchase  order  and  that  the 
splitting  of  purchase  orders  to  stay  under 
applicable  dollar  limitations  is  a  violation 
of  these  procedures. 

Teachers  College  procurements  were  fi- 
nanced from  appr(^rlated  funds  and  from 
funds  in  its  commercial  bank  account.  In 
many  instances  the  above  procurement  re- 
quirements were  not  followed  by  Teachers 
College. 

Purchase  orders  Issued  by  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  financed  from  appropriated  funds 
are  submitted  to  the  District's  Bureau  of 
Procurement.  A  Bureau  official  advised  us 
that  all  purchase  orders  in  amounts  of  $500 
or  more  were  examined  to  determine,  among 
other  things,  whether  the  required  number 
of  price  quotations  or  advertised  bids  had 
been  obtained. 

We  found  several  examples  where  two  or 
more  purchase  orders  for  similar  items,  each 
for  less  than  $500  but  totaling  more  than 
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$500,  had  been  Issued  to  a  single  vendor.  By 
splitting  purchases  in  this  manner.  Teachers 
College  evaded  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
price  quotations  and  avoided  the  examina- 
tion by  the  Bxireau  of  Procurement. 

Our  review  of  college  purchases  financed 
from  funds  In  Its  commercial  bank  account 
and  our  discussions  with  a  college  official  dis- 
closed that  In  many  Instances  the  required 
price  quotations  or  advertised  bids  had  not 
been  obtained.  For  example,  between  August 
1970  and  November  1971,  the  college  Issued 
30  purchase  orders  In  amounts  ranging  from 
$500  to  $38,685  and  totaling  about  $152,000  to 
one  construction  firm  without  obtaining  the 
price  quotations  or  advertised  bids  that  were 
required. 

Unnecessary  costs  may  be  Incurred  when 
only  one  price  quotation  is  obtained,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  Teachers  College  plans  to  pro- 
t  cure  video  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $14,510.  A 
proposal  In  this  amount  was  obtained  from 
a  single  vendor  in  July  1971.  A  comparison  of 
the  prices  proposed  for  certain  Items  of  the 
video  equipment  with  manufacturers'  price 
lists  showed  that  the  prices  did  not  Include 
allowances  for  price  or  time  discounts.  In 
view  of  this,  we  contacted  three  other  com- 
panies in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
that  sold  the  particular  items  of  video  equip- 
ment. When  shown  a  list  of  this  equipment, 
the  firms  indicated  they  would  have  given 
price  discounts  ranging  from  6  to  17  percent 
and  time  discounts  ranging  from  one  half  of 
one  percent  if  paid  within  30  days  to  2  per- 
cent if  paid  within  20  days. 

Teachers  College  had  prepared  17  purchase 
orders  for  the  acquisition  of  the  video  equip- 
ment. Of  these  17  orders,  one  was  for  $7,255 
payable  from  grant  funds  In  the  college's 
commercial  bank  account  and  16,  each  for 
less  than  $500  and  totaling  $7,266,  were  pay- 
able from  appropriated  funds.  Of  the  17  or- 
ders, six  had  been  Issued  when  we  discussed 
the  splitting  of  purchase  orders  with  college 
officials.  The  president  of  Teachers  College  di- 
rected that  the  11  orders  not  be  issued.  Also 
he  subsequently  Issued  a  policy  statement  di- 
recting responsible  procurement  personnel  to 
adhere  to  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
when  spending  Teachers  College  funds. 

COKCLTJSIONS 

Teachers  College,  because  of  Its  noncom- 
pliance with  sound  procurement  practices, 
may  have  paid  prices  that  exceeded  those 
that  could  have  been  obtained  by  consoli- 
dating requirements  and  securing  competi- 
tive bids  or  quotations.  Adherence  to  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations,  as  recently  di- 
rected by  the  Teachers  College  president, 
should  correct  this  deficiency.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  Office  of  Municipal  Audits 
should  periodically  review  Teachers  College 
procurement  practices  to  ascertain  whether 
the  president's  directive  Is  being  followed. 


Appkkdix  I 
HOtJSE  OF  Representattveb, 
Washington,  DC,  July  12, 1971. 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staatb. 
General  Accounting  Offlce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staaxs:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
recently  completed  a  report  at  the  request 
of  Senator  William  Spong  on  financial  and 
property  management  at  Federal  City  Col- 
lege. As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
operations  of  this  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  are  supported  by  federal  funds. 

Specifically,  it  Is  requested  that  your  offlce 
review  the  operations  of  the  Federal  City 
College,  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege. We  ask  that  you  examine  the  following 
areas  In  particular:  the  authority  of  the 
receipt  and  deposit  of  all  funds;  the  proce- 


dures for  control  over  the  obligations  and 
expenditures  of  appropriated  funds;  the  ac- 
countability for  supplies  and  equipment; 
and  the  procedures  for  collection  of  tuition 
and  fees  owed  by  students.  Your  prompt 
cooperation  In  this  Investigation  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Scherle, 
Member  of   Congress,   Seventh   Iowa 
DUtrict. 

We  also  found  out,  much  to  our  dis- 
may, that  there  were  several  other  ir- 
regularities at  Federal  City  College.  The 
exact  details  have  yet  to  be  released. 
However  a  figure  of  $100,000  has  been 
mentioned.  Whether  it  was  misuse,  mis- 
msmagement,  or  perhaps  funds  siphoned 
off  for  personal  use,  we  do  not  know. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  lack  of 
information  given  to  us  as  a  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  the  time  this 
afternoon,  I  could  elaborate  on  many 
subjects.  However,  I  do  want  the  House 
to  know  that  a  multitude  of  changes  have 
to  be  made  in  the  District  government.  If 
we  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire,  hopefully 
we  can  obtain  the  factual  information 
we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  making  ac- 
curate decisions. 

The  c:hAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  the 
gentlemsm  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  There  was  an  article 
in  the  paper  last  Saturday  by  the  mayor 
containing  comments  that  were  certainly 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  office.  What 
disturbs  me  most  is  the  attitude  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  with 
regard  to  criticism.  They  think  they  are 
above  criticism.  Mayor  Washington  said 
in  regard  to  the  criticisms  I  have  made 
that  if  he  were  to  reply,  the  budget  would 
be  cut  another  $1  million. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  na- 
ture of  this  committee  to  act  vindictively. 
We  do  not  operate  in  that  manner.  The 
greatest  friend  and  supporter  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment is  the  chairman  of  the  House 
District  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Bill  Natcher  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
been  more  than  generous.  The  chairman 
has  given  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  case,  and  I  feel  privileged  to  have 
had  this  time  this  afternoon  to  describe 
my  experiences. 

I,  for  one,  am  sick  and  tired  of  un- 
named District  officials  always  trying  to 
make  him  and  our  committee  the  whip- 
ping boy  for  the  ills  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  The  problems  are 
created  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  not  by  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  our  sulfeommittee. 

This  bill  contains  many  good  sugges- 
tions, and  I  hope  the  folks  downtown  get 
the  word  and  start  to  shape  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
if  I  have  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
of  smy  other  municipality  of  740,000 
population  that  has  481  employees  draw- 
ing from  $25,000  to  $40,000  a  year? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  To  answer  my  col- 
league, I  know  of  none.  This  salary  range 
on  a  per  capita  basis  is  unique. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  it  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Up  to  $40,000.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  more  than  $40,000  or 
not,  but  at  least  it  is  up  to  $40,000  a  year. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  I  may  take  the  op- 
portunity, I  would  like  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa,  the  dean 
of  our  delegation,  for  the  release  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  which  is  about  to  sell 
an  $8-million  tract  of  land  at  Fourth  and 
K  Streets  for  only  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  a  $6  mil- 
lion loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  a  $6  million  loss 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  fiasco  of  great 
concern  is  the  low  rent  housing  built  at 
a  cost  of  $76,000  per  imit.  Anyone  can 
purchase  a  much  better  townhouse  for 
around  $50,000  in  the  nicest  part  of  our 
Nation's  Capital.  The  average  taxpayer 
cannot  afford  either  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  Uie  information  he  has 
given  the  House.  I  noted  in  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  last  week  that  the 
number  of  families  in  Washington,  D.C, 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $15,000  a  year 
tripled  from  an  estimated  7,000  in  1959 
to  about  21,000  in  1969. 

When  is  the  District  of  Columbia  going 
to  assume  its  share  of  taxpaj^g  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  subject  was 
covered  quite  capably  by  cur  ranking 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Davis).  Until  a  decision  is  made 
downtown  as  to  how  much  real -estate 
taxes  they  are  going  to  pay,  we  will  not 
blow  if  they  will  ever  pay  an  amoimt 
comparable  to  that  paid  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  median  family  income  in  the  Dis- 
trict Is  $10,500.  That  ranks  very  favor- 
ably on  the  national  scale.  Yet  residents 
of  the  District  pay  only  23  cents  for  each 
Federal  grant  dollar.  In  Iowa  the  tax- 
payer coughs  up  $1.17  in  Federal  taxes 
for  each  dollar  of  Federal  aid.  Other 
States  pay  proportionately  more  in  taxes 
for  what  they  get  back  in  Federal  grant 
dollars  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  h«is  again  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1 3deld  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  The  gentleman 
cited  some  statistics  with  reference  to 
the  increase  in  the  welfare  roUs  which 
were  rather  interesting  and  alarming. 
r«Jly.      

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Startling,  is  the  word. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Has  the  gentleman 
noticed  in  his  travels  around  the  Dis- 
trict, in  the  District,  and  in  the  suburbs 
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recently  signs  reading  "carpenters 
wanted"?  Has  the  gentleman  seen  any 
signs  such  as  that?  Can  the  gentleman 
answer  "yes"  or  "no"? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  have  seen  many  of 
these  signs  scattered  throughout  the 
District. 

Mr.  liANDOREBE.  Has  the  gentleman 
seen  signs  reading  "laborers  wanted"? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  have  seen  that.  too. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Has  the  gentle- 
man seen  signs  reading  "waitresses 
wanted"? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes,  many  of  those. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Has  the  gentleman 
seen  signs  reading:  "Store  managers 
wanted,  wm  train"? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  have  seen  those  also. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Is  It  not  rather 
strange  that  the  welfare  rolls  are  sky- 
rocketing at  the  very  time  that  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  unskilled  and  skilled 
labor  in  this  commimity? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  It  is  completely  baf- 
fling to  me  that  with  all  the  opportu- 
nities for  employment  we  have  so  many 
people  on  relief,  particularly  when  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  are  bearing 
such  a  heavy  tax  load  to  provide  the 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  in  Federal 
support  the  District  receives  each  year. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  this  Congress  dare  appro- 
priate additional  funds  and  encourage 
more  people  to  go  on  welfare  when  there 
are  important  and  necessary  employ- 
ment awaiting  the  willing  hand? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  We  must  take  care  of 
those  in  need.  This  committee  has  never 
opposed  giving  money  to  people  who  are 
actually  in  need,  nor  have  the  other 
Members  of  the  House,  but  we  are  total- 
ly opposed  to  giving  it  to  people  who 
do  not  need  It. 

We  need  forceful  administrators  In 
every  department  to  administer  this  gov- 
ernment. That  is  the  problem  today — 
lack  of  efBclent  management  in  the  Dis- 
trict particularly  Insofar  as  welfare  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  In  my  home  State, 
Indiana,  my  people  pay  $1.61  in  Federal 
taxes  for  each  Federal  grant  dollar.  ThsX 
makes  It  the  highest  tax  burden  In  pro- 
portion to  Federal  aid  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  That  is  why  I  am  so  concerned 
about  Government  waste  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  3^eld  5  minutes  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  "ITiank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  committee.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  have  over  a  period  of  years 
done  a  very  careful  job,  a  very  conscien- 
tious job,  in  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  District  while  at  the  same  time  po- 
licing the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
utilized  here  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  lis  who  are  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  some- 
times wince  a  bit  when  some  of  the 
charges  are  made  because  maybe  we  are 
to  blame  for  some  of  the  things  that  have 


gotten  out  of  hand,  as  Indicated  by  the 
statements^  which  have  been  made. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  find  at  times  that  we  have 
made  some  of  the  problems.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  set  up  by  statute  In- 
dependent agencies  around  this  town, 
and  as  we  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  city  one  agency  can  veto  what  an- 
other one  recommends,  and  vice  versa, 
all  the  way  around.  I  recall  one  evening 
down  at  the  Board  of  Trade  dinner. 
Some  of  the  folks  were  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  you  can  drive  out  of  the 
city  about  50  miles,  and  find  city  devel- 
opments occurring  almost  overnight.  But 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  of 
the  red  tape  Involved,  trying  to  bring 
some  Investor  capital  into  the  District  to 
produce  some  tax  base  is  almost  impos- 
sible because  of  all  of  the  red  tape.  This 
situation  almost  kills  the  idea  of  trying 
to  do  anythmg  about  development  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So  what  am  I  sasrlng?  I  am  saying  that 
those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  believe,  as  I  per- 
sonally believe,  that  we  should  have  a 
better  plan  of  attack.  We  have  been 
searching  for  some  answers  to  these 
problems. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recall  the  so-called 
Nelsen  Commission,  sometimes  called  the 
Little  Hoover  Commission.  Our  Commis- 
sion began  with  the  idea  "OK,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  city,  step  by  step  by 
step,  and  decide  where  the  mistakes  are." 
Now  we  have  come  up  with  some  rec- 
ommendations that  will  improve  the  situ- 
ation. My  point  here  is  that  we  should 
continue  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 
I  wish  that  the  Delegate  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Its  very  eloquent  represent- 
ative, were  here  today,  as  he  should  be, 
to  listen  to  these  remarks  and  to  listen 
to  the  committee's  report,  as  to  what  we 
have  done  in  this  Commission  study. 
Presently,  we  are  waiting  for  the  Public 
Printer  to  print  our  report.  It  has  taken 
more  time  than  we  anticipated  because  of 
the  volume  of  work.  But  the  Commission 
has  gone  into  education,  we  have  gone 
into  administration,  and  we  have  gone 
Into  personnel.  We  find  one  of  the  major 
problems,  as  I  mentioned,  involves  the 
independent  agencies.  They  are  set  up  by 
law  all  over  this  town,  with  one  vetoing 
another.  Part  of  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  establish  procedures  that 
would  lead  to  orderly,  eflBclent  decision- 
making. 

Somewhere,  some  place,  somebody 
ought  to  be  In  charge.  Someone  ought  to 
be  able  to  lunpire  this  ball  game  and  say 
"Now,  this  is  it,  let  us  go." 

So  we  have  really  tried  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  that  have  been  cited 
here  today.  And,  of  course,  when  the  blis- 
tering attack  comes  some  of  us  who  are 
on  the  committee  occasionally  feel  that  it 
lands  In  our  own  laps  a  little  bit  imcom- 
fortably  because,  what  has  our  commit- 
tee done  in  the  past  to  try  to  Improve  the 
practices? 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  a  little 
bit.  Remember  when  we  had  the  reorga- 
nization proposal  which  was  sent  up  by 
President  Johnson?  I  opposed  the  reor- 
ganization plan  of  President  Johnson 
where  the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor 
were  set  up  to  operate  under  the  present 


system  because  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems were  not  jnet  through  this  reorga- 
nization plan.  This  assessment  proved  to 
be  true.  The  problems  have  not  been  met. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  call  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  who  are 
here  today,  and  also  to  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  in  trying  to  enact 
into  law  some  of  the  recommendations 
that  our  Commission  wUl  make.  There 
are  some  recommendations  that  I  will 
thoroughly  endorse.  But  on  some  of  them 
I  do  have  objections.  In  any  case,  I  think 
that  the  various  groups  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
right  to  express  their  ideas,  which  will 
be  outlined  in  print,  and  I  think  the 
city  will  be  better  served  because  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
one  additional  matter.  There  is  at  least 
one  success  story  that  has  the  accolades 
of  everybody  in  this  House,  and  that  in- 
volves the  job  being  done  by  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute,  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  vocational 
training  of  people  to  give  them  a  craft 
and  to  qualify  them  to  hold  a  job. 

At  the  first  graduation  that  I  attended 
out  there,  87  percent  of  the  young  peo- 
ple had  a  job  the  day  they  graduated. 

We  have  a  hangar  out  at  the  airport 
where  Washington  Tech  is  training 
mechanics,  and  everyone  of  them  has  a 
job. 

The  school  has  700  or  1,000  students — 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  nimiber  at  the 
tips  of  my  fingers,  but  there  are  both 
part-time  students  and  full-time  stu- 
dents. Every  one  of  them  is  learning  to 
be  a  productive  individual  with  a  job, 
qualified  to  fill  the  needs  of  Industry  in 
this  area. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  here  will  shape  up  and 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  school,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  chairman  and  the  minority  and 
majority  members  of  our  committee 
share  my  sentiments. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  know  that  this 
bill  contains  no  provisions  that  rejitfesent 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct honor  for  me  to  serve  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mc- 
Millan) .  the  chairman  of  that  Commit- 
tee during  all  the  time  I  have  beoi  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  These  gen- 
tlemen woilc  hard.  They  have  been  on 
the  legislative  committee  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  certainly,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Missouri    (Mr.   Httn- 

GATE) . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  s^eldlng. 
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Mr.  CThairman,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen).  I  would 
say  that  I  am  happy  that  all  Republicans 
are  not  like  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  because  if  they  were — 
then  I  think  I  should  have  to  be  a  Re- 
publican. He  provides  distinguished  lead- 
ership on  the  District  of  Colimibla  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a  balance  wheel  on  that 
committee — he  is  a  tower  of  patience.  If 
you  will  follow  his  leadership  and  advice 
on  District  of  Columbia  matters,  you  will 
not  make  any  mistake. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chalr- 
man,  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  as  I 
understand  there  is  no  request  for  time 
on  either  side,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  15259)  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  DELEGATES  TO 
INTERNAIIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  965,  92d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Conference  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  between  June  7,  1972,  and 
June  27,  1972,  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Mr.  Thojcpson  of  New  Jersey;  and  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  of  Illinois;  and  as  alternates 
to  attend  said  conference,  the  following 
members  of  the  committee  on  Education 
and  Labor:  Mr.  Clay,  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  EscH.  of  Michigan. 


SECRETARY  CONNALLY*S  TRIP  TO 
LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  is  going  to  visit 
several  countries  of  Latin  America  in  the 
course  of  his  globe-spanning  mission  for 
the  President. 

As  perhaps  the  chief  architect  of  Pres- 
idoit  Nixon's  new  economic  policy— at 
least  of  its  international  part— Mr.  Con- 
nally may  have  quite  a  bit  to  communi- 
cate to  our  friends  in  this  hemisphere. 

He  may,  for  one.  be  able  to  answer 
their  questions  about  the  general  outlines 


of  the  new  international  monetary  order 
which  President  Nixon  hopes  to  achieve. 

He  may  also  give  them  some  idea  about 
the  timing  of  negotiations  which  may 
produce  such  a  new  monetary  order. 

And,  flnjjly,  he  may  be  able  to  en- 
lighten them  about  the  role  which  the 
administration  would  like  them  to  play 
in  that  process. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  measures 
which  President  Nixon  took  last  August 
15  to  protect  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  temporary  at  best.  They  must, 
at  sMne  point,  be  followed  by  far-ranging 
adjustments  in  the  international  ma- 
chinery which  facilitates  economic  and 
financial  relations  between  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  role  which  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  play  in  the  future 
will  have  to  be  redefined. 

A  new  system  for  the  adjustanent  of 
exchange  rates  between  different  cur- 
rencies will  have  to  be  agreed  upon. 

More  effective  methods  for  clearing 
trade  balances,  and  for  transferring  re- 
sources to  the  developing  countries,  will 
have  to  be  devised. 

AU  of  these  issues — and  some  others — 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

As  the  continuing  huge  deficits  in  our 
balance  of  trade  and  payments  show,  the 
basic  problems  of  adjusting  international 
economic  relations  have  not  been  solved 
by  the  drastic  actions  which  the  United 
States  unilaterally  Imposed  last  August. 

We  are  still  in  deep  trouble  and,  as  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  said  just  a  few  days 
ago,  time  may  be  nmning  out  on  us.  Un- 
less the  administration  moves  to  work 
out  some  new  multilateral  arrangements, 
our  economic  problems  may  well  con- 
tinue to  multiply. 

I,  therefore,  welcome  Mr.  Connally's 
trip  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  its  ob- 
jective is  the  advancement  of  effective, 
lasting  solutions  to  hitemationtil  mone- 
tary and  payments  problems. 

Our  friends  in  Latin  America  have  a 
large  stake  in  those  solutions.  They  have 
been  shocked,  and  possibly  hurt  to  some 
extent,  by  the  New  Economic  Policy  of 
August  15,  1971.  And  they  are  deeply 
concerned  about  what  tiie  United  States 
may  do  in  this  field  in  the  future. 

To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Connally  may 
be  able  to  alleviate  those  concerns,  and 
further  the  development  of  new,  equita- 
ble international  monetary  and  related 
arrangements,  to  that  extent  his  trip 
may  serve  the  long-range  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  commu- 
nity.   

ALBERT   RAINS    SPEECH    CONTEST 
WINNERS 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  placed  in  the  Con- 
GSESsioMAL  RECORD  cach  year  I  have 
served  in  Congress  the  three  winning 
speeches  in  the  annual  Albert  lUdns 
speech  contest  held  at  Snead  State  Jun- 
ior College  in  my  congressional  district. 


This  contest  is  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend,  Albert  Rains,  who  served  with 
great  distinction  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  years. 

These  speeches  are  always  Interesting 
and  well  prepared.  They  reflect  a  genu- 
ine Interest  and  concern  for  many  of  the 
problems  and  challenges  facing  our  Na- 
tion today. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  would  like  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  copies  of  th^three 
winning  speeches. 

This  year's  winners  are:  First  pi 
Charla   Keith,    Oneonta,    Ala.;    sec^d 
place,  Victor  Folarln,  Nigeria,  Africa 
third  place,  Joyce  Hughes,  Albertville, 
Ala. 

The  speeches  follow: 

[First  Place] 

WoicEN's   Liberation — Oood   fob   thk   USA 

(By  Charla  Keith,  1972) 

K  It  Is  not  good  for  the  U.S.A.  then  all  men 
and  women  are  in  the  same  boat.  Surely  it 
must  be  good  for  the  XJS.A.  because  we  have 
BO  much  of  It.  Women  jockeys,  blacksmiths, 
plumbers  and  even  basebaU  umpires. 

Since  the  death  of  the  long-time  Director 
of  the  P3  J.,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  man  named 
by  President  Nixon  as  the  new  director,  L. 
Patrick  Oray,  has  stated  that  the  Justice 
Department  would  accept  applications  lead- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  women  to  the 
position  of  Special  Agent  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  position  no  woman  ts 
qualified  to  hold.  Why  do  I  feel  this  way?  My 
father  was  a  member  of  the  P3.I.  two  years. 
From  what  he  has  told  me,  women  are  not 
physically  fit  to  stand  up  to  the  vigorous 
routine.  Also,  many  assignments  given  to 
F3J.  agents  are  not  for  women. 

I  understand  that  the  lady  who  was  so 
dedicated  and  zealous  in  her  efforts  to  be  an 
F.B.I.  Agent — once  the  opportunity  presented 
Itself,  she  quickly  stated  that  she  did  not 
desire  to  be  an  P.B.I.  Agent.  I  wonder,  then. 
If  It  was  on  her  part  at  least.  Women's  Lib- 
eration or  just  women's  talk. 

It  seems  you  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper 
today  without  finding  something  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  recent  Issue  of  the  Birmingham  News 
published  sua  article  entitled  "Myths  and 
Realities  About  Women  Jobs"  by  Sylvia 
Porter.  There  are  many  unjust  myths  that 
are  circulated  about  women  and  why  some 
people  say  they  do  not  make  good  employees. 
There  are  three  examples : 

Myth:  Women  switch  jobs  more  frequently 
than  men. 

JBeality:  Labor  Department  studies  show 
that  men's  job  changing  rates  are  just 
slightly  higher  than  rates  for  women.  Men 
are  more  likely  to  change  occupations  than 
women. 

Myth:  Training  women  is  a  waste  of  money 
since  they  quit  when  they  marry  or  have 
children. 

Reality:  The  separations  are  only  tempo- 
rary. Even  taking  into  account  her  chUd- 
rearing,  non-working  years — the  average 
woman  worker  has  a  work-life  expectancy  of 
twenty-five  years.  For  a  single  woman,  the 
average  Is  forty-five  years,  versus  an  over-all 
average  of  forty-three  years  for  men,  married 
or  single. 

Myth:  Women  are  absent  from  their  Jobs 
because  of  Illness  more  often  than  men  are. 

Reality:  Single  women  on  an  average,  are 
absent  from  their  jobs  3.9  days  a  year  gainst 
4.3  days  for  men.  And  women  age  sixty  and 
over,  according  to  a  VS.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission study,  also  have  lower  absenteeism 
rates  than  men  In  this  age  bracket. 

There  are  some  jobs  women  are  certainly 
more  qualified  to  hold  based  on  past  ex- 
perience and  education.  However,  if  that  cer- 
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tain  exceptional  man  should  come  along,  I 
would  have  no  objections.  After  all,  I  am  not 
against  men's  liberation. 

I  don't  feel  I  need  to  be  liberated.  Women 
are  now  taking  their  rightful  places  In  so- 
ciety—a  far  cry  from  the  way  things  were 
during  the  days  when  women  were  trying  to 
obtain  suffrage.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  It — 
"We  have  come  a  long  way,  Baby." 

I  think  we  women  need  to  step  back  and 
examine  the  question  carefully.  If  we  try  to 
push  this  women's  liberation  Issue  too  far  we 
mlsrht  lose  our  feminine  Image.  I  personally 
don't  want  that.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  day 
when  I  would  be  expected  to  open  a  door  for 
a  man. 

[Second  Place] 
Women's  Liberation 
(By  Victor  A.  Polarln.  Nigeria,  Africa.  1972) 
Panel  of  Judges,  co-speakers,  fellow  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty 
of  Snead  State  Junior  College.  It  Is  my  Inten- 
tion, this  morning  to  establish,  contend,  and 
convince  you  that  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement  is  nothing  but  a  barrier  to  the 
development  of  the  nation;  a  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  the  society  and  a  headache  to 
the  government.  Consequently,  It  should  be 
banned  from  operating;  totally  eradicated 
and  completely  dlscoioraged. 

The  other  day,  I  was  watching  a  television 
commercial.  At  the  end  of  the  commercial,  a 
man  asked  "How  Is  your  headache  America? 
Tlp-'np-'np-Top."  This  question  seemed 
funny  but  taken  seriously.  It  had  a  deeper 
meaning  and  implication  than  indicated. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  America,  like 
any  other  nation  has  its  headaches  and  If 
the  intensity  of  headaches  are  Judged  by  the 
size  of  the  head,  then  America  will  perhaps 
possess  the  most  Intense  headache  In  the 
world.  However,  what  are  the  things  that 
constitute  a  headache  for  America?  A  day  in 
the  Wg  city  Is  enough  to  tell  us  what  these 
things  are:  Crime,  murder,  rape,  elections, 
the  search  for  peace  and  a  civilized  environ- 
ment where  the  human  life  can  really  mean 
something  to  the  society;  Just  to  mention  a 
few.  All  these  and  many  more  are  problems 
which  the  government  Is  facing  dally  and 
working  hard  to  solve.  Then  came  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement  to  revolt 
against:  dressing  to  please  men,  being 
treated  as  sex  objects;  being  manipulated  as 
consiuners  in  a  Madison  Avenue  motivated 
C^ltalUt  Society,  being  treated  as  guinea 
pigs  in  the  use  of  birth  control  pills,  not  be- 
ing free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  have  an 
abortion  and  being  treated  as  chicks  by  their 
male  colleagues  in  the  peace  and  campus 
radical  movements. 

They  are  questioning  the  natural  tradi- 
tional values  of  marriage  and  family,  of  capi- 
talism, of  the  precept  that  a  woman  should 
devote  most  of  her  time  to  rearing  children, 
of  the  Idea  that  a  married  woman  has  a  duty 
to  spend  much  of  her  time  in  manual  labor 
such  as  cooking  and  cleaning,  of  the  notion 
that  a  single  girl's  main  preoccupation  should 
be  getting  a  man,  in  short,  they  are  ques- 
tioning the  whole  social  and  economic  fabric 
of  which  the  United  States  today  is  woven. 
They  are  questioning  the  role  of  man  as  the 
bread  winner.  All  these  and  other  unreason- 
able ideas  constitute  the  main  demands  or 
objects  of  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement. 
These  are  what  they  want  the  government  to 
do  for  them,  but  It  still  beats  me  why  they 
did  not  ask  the  government  to  cbooee  and 
live  their  lives  for  them.  Maybe  It  Is  going  to 
be  their  next  demand.  Who  knows  I 

The  future  of  the  nation  depends  solely  on 
the  youth  of  today,  but  to  my  surprise  and 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  elders,  the 
youth  is  not  measuring  up  to  expectations. 
The  majority  of  the  crimes  committed  today 
are  attributed  to  the  youth  and  almost  every- 
thing evil  Is  initiated  by  the  expected  leader 
of  tomorrow.  Why? 

This  reminds  me  of  a  saying  down  in  my 
home  town.  Literally  translated  to  English, 


it  goes  thus;  "A  group  of  observers  once 
looked  at  a  K-Iegged  man  carrying  a  load  on 
his  head.  The  one  man  from  the  group  said, 
"Hey  you  crooked  man,  don't  you  see  that  the 
load  you  are  carrying  on  your  head  is 
crooked?"  Then  the  man  replied  and  said 
'My  dear  young  man,  you  are  good  at  ob- 
serving things  but  I  must  confess  to  you. 
you  need  to  be  better.  Don't  you  sec  that  the 
whole  thing  has  been  crooked  right  from  the 
bottom?" 

Such  Is  the  case  with  the  youth  of  America. 
The  mothers  had  forgotten  that  according  to 
Dr.  Spock  a  child  Is  a  unique  individual,  full 
of  potentials :  that  with  careful  molding  and 
continuous  attention,  to  his  rearing,  he  could 
be  fashioned  Into  a  well  rounded  human 
achiever.  Conversely,  without  that  attention, 
he  could  be  crippled  /or  life.  They  did  not 
realize  that  the  rearing  cf  a  child  is  the  most 
challenging  thing  a  woman  could  do  which 
would  give  her  a  sense  of  fulfillment  far  be- 
yond any  other  occupation.  Men  of  course, 
have  a  role  In  this  child  rearing  too,  but  it 
was  recognized  that  the  family  could  not  be 
as  all  consuming  for  them  since  they  still  had 
their  careers  and  their  role  of  the  bread  win- 
ner. The  women  forgot  that  It  Is  to  them  that 
the  over-rldlng  challenge  of  molding  the 
child  into  a  fearless  personality  fell.  They 
also  forgot  that  to  do  this,  they  had  to  sac- 
rifice not  Just  a  career,  cut  also  themselves 
and  a  large  part  of  their  outside  Interests. 
What  they  should  have  done,  they  have 
left  undone,  doing  what  they  should  not 
have  done;  coming  together  to  fight  for  an 
undeserved  "liberty."  To  me,  their  movement 
is  not  worthy  of  Its  cause  and  they  will  surely 
fall. 

They  are  querrylng  the  natural  position  of 
"helper"  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them  since  their  creation.  They  want  to  be 
"free,"  live  their  own  lives,  and  be  equal  to 
men  in  everything.  A  condition  which  the 
creator  did  not  make  for  them  during  crea- 
tion. The  Bible  tells  us  In  Epheslans  5 :  22-24, 
"Let  vrtves  be  subject  to  their  husbands  as 
to  the  Lord;  becaiise  a  husband  is  bead  of 
the  wife.  Just  as  Christ  is  head  of  the  church, 
being  himself  savior  of  the  body.  But  Just  as 
the  church  Is  subject  to  Christ,  so  also  let 
wives  be  to  their  husbands  in  all  things." 
The  object  of  the  Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment is  a  sharp  contrast  to  these  words  of 
the  Bible.  They  want  to  make  a  new  Bible. 
They  want  to  turn  the  wwld  upside  down 
and  fashion  it  into  whatever  they  want.  This 
is  fanatical  and  meaningless. 

Should  the  government  support  them  and 
give  them  the  power  to  do  what  they  want? 
NO!  It  should  not  happen  In  our  time.  Their 
mothers  had  known  their  duty,  and  they 
had  done  it,  but  they  had  built  a  fence 
around  themselves  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  theirs. 

Let  us  break  down  this  wall  and  make  them 
realize  that  their  place  Is  in  the  home  where 
they  have  to  take  care  of  the  children  and 
make  out  of  them  good  citizens  of  tomorrow 
who  will  one  day  look  back  with  pride  and 
say,  "Oh,  I  remember  my  mother."  Let  us 
make  them  realize  that  good  memories  are 
made  of  good  works  done  by  good  people. 
That  It  is  not  fighting  for  an  undeserved 
freedom  that  makes  the  world  peaceful  but 
building  a  peaceloving  and  law  abiding  citi- 
zen out  of  their  children. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement  and  all  it  stands  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  bring  peace  and  solution  to 
the  world's  problems;  Instead  It  will  bring 
social  disruption,  unhappiness,  and  Increas- 
ing rates  of  divorce  and  desertion.  This  is  a 
contrast  to  what  the  Bible  tells  us  in  First 
Corinthians  7:  10-11,  "But  to  those  Who  are 
married,  not  I,  but  the  Lord  commands  that 
a  wife  is  not  to  depart  from  her  husband, 
and  if  she  departs,  that  she  is  to  remain 
unmarried  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband. 
And  let  not  a  husband  put  away  his  wife." 
ITie  Bible  contains  the  words  of  Ood  and 
if  America  Is  "A  Nation  under  Clod."  will 


she  not  be  seeking  her  own  destruction  by 
going  against  the  commandment  of  Ood? 
On  these  grounds,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment should  not  only  be  banned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  also  be  completely  eradicated 
and  totally  discouraged. 
Thank  you. 

[Third  Place] 

Is  Women's  Libebation  Oood  fob  America? 

(By  Joyce  Hughes,  May  26, 1972) 

Men — I  hate  'em!  Arrogant,  selfish,  ego- 
tistical men!  They  think  they  rale  the  earth 
with  their  masculinity.  They  force  us  to  be 
their  slaves — cook  their  dinner,  scrub  their 
floors,  and  have  their  babies.  Then  what 
thanks  do  we  get?  "Where's  my  shirt?"  "The 
least  you  can  do  is  have  dinner  ready  when 
I  get  home.  After  all,  a  man  has  to  work  for 
a  living."  (At  least  he  gets  paid  for  his  work.) 

"TOU — run  for  city  council?  Why.  you 
dingbat  women  dont  even  have  sense  enough 
to  vote." 

Men— I  hate  'eml  And  what's  more,  I'm 
tired  of  being  pushed  around  by  them.  You 
know  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do?  I  think 
we  ought  to  Revolt!  Overthrow!  Men— I  hate 
'em! 

If  I  were  to  boldly  state  that  I  am  for 
Women's  Liberation,  this  is  the  attitude  that 
you  might  expect  me  to  take  toward  men.  To 
borrow  a  colloquial  expression,  "taln't  neces- 
sarily so."  The  hostility  of  the  radical  mem- 
bers of  Women's  Liberation  may  prove  to 
be  more  damaging  than  helpful  In  attaining 
the  ultimate  goals  of  the  organization.  Peo- 
ple with  sufficient  Intelligence  and  breeding 
have  learned  to  maintain  control  of  their 
faculties,  hence  they  do  not  stoop  to  radical- 
ism which  is  the  trademark  of  Ignorant 
(though  often  educated)  extremists.  In  our 
eagerness  as  women  to  break  away  into  new 
areas  of  development  we  must  not  overstep 
our  bounds  and  thus  deprive  ourselves  of 
that  which  we  most  greatly  desire — respect. 

Being  for  the  advancement  of  women  in 
society  is  not  synonymous  with  being  against 
the  male  in  his  position  of  leadership  and  au- 
thority. The  male  status  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  lowered  in  order  for  the  female 
status  to  iM  raised.  Israel's  famous  grand- 
mother and  plain-speaking  stateswoman 
Oolda  Melr,  has  proven  that  a  woman  may 
also  possess  the  qualities  of  leadership. 

While  there  is  an  active  Women's  Libera- 
tion Organization,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  no  comparable  Anti-Women's 
Lib  movement  from  the  male  aspect  of  our 
society.  As  a  whole,  today's  men  seem  willing 
to  accept  women  into  their  ranks  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  professional  occupations,  and  the 
educational  fields.  Their  practical  minds  find 
competence,  self-assurance,  and  Intelligence 
attractive  in  feminine  attire. 

A  woman  does  not  have  to  be  "manlsh"  to 
be  a  part  of  the  man's  worid.  nor  does  she 
have  to  speak  their  language.  They  dont  ex- 
pect it  because,  after  all,  she's  a  woman.  It  is 
not  only  possible  for  a  woman  to  maintain 
her  femininity  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
forming her  duties  with  executive  efficiency, 
but  also  to  her  advantage. 

All  of  this  seems  to  Indicate  that  women 
are  waging  psychological  warfare,  not  against 
men,  but  against  themselves.  A  woman's 
worst  enemy  is  her  concept  of  what  is  socially 
acceptable  femininity.  Because  of  suspicion 
and  envy  it  is  dlfficiilt  for  women  to  accept 
the  fact  that  one  of  their  number  has  mus- 
tered up  enough  courage  to  cast  from  her 
neck  the  Victorian  Albatros.  This  Image  prob- 
lem, coupled  with  the  desire  to  be  accepted  by 
the  members  of  one's  own  sex  has  washed 
many  talents  and  ambitions  down  the 
kitchen  sink  along  with  the  dirty  dishwater. 

There  appears  to  be  three  main  stumhllng 
blocks  to  feminine  progress.  The  first  Is  the 
Victorian  concept  of  femininity  which  con- 
ditions the  child  from  infancy  to  accept  the 
role  of  wife  and  mother  as  her  ultimate  goal 
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In  life  without  alternatives.  Secondly,  this 
conditioning  drives  many  young  girls  to  early 
marriage  because  of  insecurity  and  the  desire 
to  Identify  with  someone  else.  The  third,  soap 
operas,  may  seem  trivial  but  serves  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  deeper  problem.  Daytime  dramas 
lead  many  women  to  be  content  to  shroud 
their  own  d\ill  and  uneventful  lives  with  tele- 
vised fantasy.  This  is  a  disease  which  not  only 
robs  them  of  valuable  time,  but  also  of  emo- 
tional energy  that  could  be  spent  more  con- 
structively In  endeavors  of  reality. 

The  causes  behind  these  stumbling  blocks 
are  lack  of  courage  to  break  away  from  out- 
dated traditions  and  venture  into  new  fields 
of  endeavor.  Also  lack  of  self-respect  which 
causes  one  to  exist  like  a  parasite,  unable  to 
establish  her  own  identity.  And  finally,  lack 
of  initiative,  or  in  "cotton  patch"  language, 
plain  old  laziness.  Many  women  are  afraid  to 
honestly  admit  to  themselves  what  they 
really  want  from  life.  They  are  unwilling  to 
set  meaningful  goals  and  put  forth  sufficient 
effort  to  reach  those  goals. 

As  tradition  would  have  It  when  Adam  and 
Eve  were  cast  out  of  Eden  It  became  necessary 
for  them  to  share  their  fight  for  survival  In 
whatever  way  seemed  best  suited  for  the  cir- 
cumstances. Even  in  our  modem  society,  life 
outside  of  Eden  is  difficult  and  It  is  still,  as 
Darwin  defined  it,  a  struggle  for  survival.  The 
circumstances  are  different,  but  the  need  to 
share  responsibilities  remains  the  same.  Shar- 
ing is  not  only  a  pragmatic  and  defensive 
mechanism,  but  when  flavored  with  respect, 
understanding  and  often  romance,  it  becomes 
a  very  rewarding  human  experience. 

As  women  we  must  find  our  true  identity 
and  self-expression  without  humiliating, 
emascvUatlng,  or  making  enemies  of  our  men. 
Success  is  a  word  which  has  no  gender.  It  is 
only  as  each  of  us  develops  to  our  full  poten- 
tial as  individuals  that  our  nation  will  be 
able  to  realize  its  true  strength.  We  were 
created  male  and  female,  not  to  strife  with 
each  other,  but  rather  to  compliment  each 
other  by  our  very  existence. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  NIXCW 
ON  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

(Mr.  MATTiLTARD  asked  and  was 
given  pennlssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  statement  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  May  10  regarding  Radio 
Free  Europe  suid  Radio  Liberty.  The 
President  Issued  his  statement  at  the 
time  authorizing  legislation  for  the  ra- 
dios for  fiscal  year  1973  was  submitted. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  legislation 
has  been  introduced  by  Chairman  Mor- 
gan and  assigned  the  number  H JR.  15002. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  had  in  arriving  at  an 
agreement  for  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  I  commend 
the  approach  which  has  been  taken  in 
the  new  submission  and  In  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  about  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  actions  in  the  two  Houses,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  a  strong 
majority  favoring  continuation  of  the 
broadcasting  activities  of  these  two  valu- 
able organizations.  It  was  also  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  as  expressed  in  legisla- 
tion passed  by  this  House  and  in  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  other  body,  that 
a  study  should  be  undertaken  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  two  radios  and  of  their 
funding  to  assist  us  in  formulating  a 


permanent    legislative    framework    for 
them.  ^ 

The  President's  statement  aimounces 
his  intention  to  appoint  a  Presidential 
Study  Commission  for  that  purpose. 
This  Commission,  which  will  have  a 
limited  life,  is  to  be  specifically  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  consult  ex- 
haustively with  the  Congress  in  draw- 
ing up  its  recommendations.  In  drawing 
up  these  recommendations,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  expected  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relationship  of  the  broad- 
casting operations  of  the  radios  to  the 
national  interest  and  to  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy  objectives.  I  believe  these 
points  are  worth  noting  particularly. 

I  hope  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioners  will  soon  be  announced 
and  that  they  can  begin  their  work.  We 
have  had  to  consider  the  legislation  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  the  authorization 
now  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  1973 
as  Interim  arrangements  because  we 
were  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
form  which  a  longer  term  framework  for 
the  two  radios  should  take.  The  Presi- 
dential Study  Commission  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  us  overcome 
those  difficulties.  I  am  sure  Members 
will  be  interested  in  the  President's  state- 
ment, which  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  President 
The  Wbtte  Hottse, 

Mat  10,  1972. 

Under  Public  Law  92-264,  which  I  signed 
on  March  30,  1972,  grants  in  support  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  were 
authorized  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  decision  to  continue  Government  sup- 
port for  these  radios  was  approved  by  large 
majorities  in  Congress  and  reflects  the  Judg- 
ment that  has  been  expressed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  newspapers  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  by  leading  citizens  in  all  walks  of 
life  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty continue  to  perform  a  unique  and  valu- 
able service.  As  I  stated  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
Fund.  "...  we  have  followed  closely  the 
work  of  RFE  and  are  satisfled  that  It  con- 
tinues to  serve  a  fundamental  national 
interest." 

I  also  said  that  "...  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  ideas  among  nations  is  In- 
dispensable to  more  normal  relations  be- 
tween East  and  West  and  to  better  pros- 
pects for  an  enduring  peace." 

I  have  therefore  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  submit  today  a  bill  which  vrould 
continue  Government  support  to  the  radios 
through  fiscal  year  1975.  As  with  the  fiscal 
year  1972  authorization,  this  bill  would  make 
the  grants  to  the  radios  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions he  deems  appropriate. 

A  number  of  different  views  have  been 
expressed  in  Congress  as  to  how  the  radios 
might  best  be  funded  for  the  future.  No 
consensus  on  this  important  matter  has 
emerged.  The  House  version  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972  authorization  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 272  make  clear  that  majorities  in  both 
Houses  believe  this  should  be  given  further 
study  before  a  definitive  solution  is  adopted. 

To  this  end,  I  plan  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dential Study  Commission  with  instructions 
to  render  its  report  and  recommendations 
by  February  28,  1973,  so  that  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  can  take  them  into 
consideration  in  formulating  authorizing 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1974.  In  making 
its  study,  the  Commission  will  be  particu- 
larly concerned  to  consult  exhaustively  with 
members  of  Congress. 

In  undertaking  the  task,  the  Commission 


wlU  have  the  benefit  and  will  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  In-deptb  studies  of  each  radio 
that  were  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  together  with 
companion  studies  recently  completed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Two  subsequent 
studies  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice— one  a  survey  cmd  analysis  of  the  avail- 
able options  with  respect  to  future  funding 
methods  and  the  other  an  examination  of  the 
foreign  policy  aspects  of  these  broadcasting 
operations — will  also  materially  assist  the 
Commission. 

It  is  evident  that  the  choice  of  the  method 
or  mechanism  for  future  funding  of  the 
radios  must  depend  upon  a  proper  perception 
of  the  relationship  of  those  operations  to  the 
national  Interest  and  specifically  to  tills 
nation's  foreign  policy  objectives.  In  my  view, 
that  relationship  exists  for  one  fimdamental 
reason,  but  one  reason  only:  namely,  that  it 
has  always  been  and  must  alwajv  be  part 
of  our  national  purpose  to  promote  free, 
re^>onslbIe  communication  among  nations, 
not  just  at  the  government  level,  but  at  all 
levels.  Thus,  these  radios  are  not  spokesmen 
for  American  official  policy — ^that  role  t>elongs 
in  broadcasting  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
Rathef,  they  are  expressions  of  our  profoiind 
conviction  that  a  responsible,  lndei>endent 
and  free  press  pla3rs  an  Indispensable  part 
in  the  social  anu  political  processes  that  look 
to  better  understanding  and  more  effective 
cooperation,  not  only  within  a  nation,  but 
also  among  nations. 

It  Is  this  conception,  I  believe,  that  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  article  of  the  UniverstU 
Declaration  of  Human  Rlgh.ts  which  declares 
it  to  t>e  the  right  of  everyone  "to  seek,  re- 
ceive, and  Impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers."  International  broadcasting  Is  of 
course  only  a  part  of  that  process;  our  Inter- 
national exchange  programs  are  anotber 
In^Mrtant  part. 

The  Commission  wUl  render  a  great  service 
by  undertaking  a  critical  examination  of  this 
subject  and  by  providing  the  best  possible 
basis  for  determining  the  methods  by  which 
support  for  these  valuable  organizations  can 
t>e  maintained  without  impairment  to  the 
professional  Independence  upon  which  their 
present  effectiveness  depends. 

While  this  Commission  produces  its 
recommendations,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
authorization  providing  support  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  be  extended 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  While  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  State  Is  not  the 
appropriate  channel  for  grants  to  the  two 
radios.  I  believe  that  discussions  of  the 
alternatives  should  be  deferred  untU  we  have 
the  benefit  of  the  reoommeodatlons  of  the 
Oommiasion.  I  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  which  we  are  submitting 
to  Congress  for  a  1973  authorlzaf^tei  be  given 
favorable  oonalderstlon  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 


MR.  JAMES  a.  STAHLMAN  STEPS 
DOWN 

(Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  three 
score  years  of  service,  Mr.  James  G. 
Stahlman,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  has  retired  effective 
June  1,  1972. 

Mr.  Stahlman,  rightfully  known  as  the 
Dean  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers, 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  American 
journalism  and  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of 
American  newspaper  publishers  which 
win  be  impossible  to  fill. 
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A  stanch  Individual  of  independent 
mind  and  judgment,  Mr.  Stahlman  has 
carved  a  respected  and  esteemed  name 
for  himself  for  his  forthright  expression 
of  editorial  view  and  as  a  successful  pub- 
lisher who  has  led  the  Nashville  Banner 
to  notable  journalistic  acliievement  over 
his  years  of  stewardship. 

With  the  announcement  of  his  retire- 
ment, Mr.  Stahlman  stepped  out  with 
the  promise  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
heard  from  as  he  prepares  the  first  of  at 
least  two  books  on  the  people,  places,  and 
events  In  his  life. 

Mr.  Stahlman  disclosed  his  retirement 
In  an  open  letter  to  "my  friends  and 
readers  of  the  Nashville  Banner"  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  June  1, 
1972,  edition  of  the  Bannei-  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  commend- 
ing his  words  and  comments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Stahlman  was 
and  is  a  powerful  voice  in  American 
journalism,  but  his  daily  presence  will  be 
missed. 

The  article  follows: 
Stahlman    Completes    60    Bannek   Years — 

Plans    Two    Books    on    People,    Places, 

Events  in  His  Exciting  Life 

(By  James  O.  Stahlman) 

To  my  friends  and  readers  of  the  Nashville 
Banner: 

By  the  grace  of  God.  the  tolerance  of  a 
Sckle  and  sometimes  Intolerant  newspaper 
constituency  and  the  faithful  and  devoted 
support  of  cherished  members  of  what  has 
become  affectionately  known  as  "The  Banner 
Family,"  I  have  come  to  one  of  the  moet 
emotionally  dlfDcult  days  of  my  life. 

Today  I  complete  sixty  years  of  service  to 
The  Nashville  Banner,  forty-two  of  It  as 
president  and  publisher,  with  every  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  free  and  responsible 
Journalism. 

I  had  firmly  charted  my  present  course 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  my  sale  of  this 
beloved  newspaper  to  the  Gannett  Group. 
I  had  made  It  perfectly  clear  to  my  long- 
time friend,  Paul  Miller,  whose  personal  and 
journalistic  integrity  had  prompted  me  to 
select  him  and  his  able  associates  in  the  Gan- 
nett Group  as  my  successor  owners,  that  I 
would  end  my  duties  as  president  and  pub- 
lisher on  the  day  that  I  bad  completed  60 
years  as  an  employe  of  this  newspaper. 
This  is  it! 

These  three-score  years  have  taught  me 
much.  They  have  s^orded  me  world  travel, 
world  friendships,  world  service. 

They  have  placed  me  In  high  positions  of 
honor  and  responslbUlty. 

They  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
play  a  part  In  the  history  of  this  beloved 
country  of  ours,  of  this  neighboring  hemi- 
sphere which  we  have  shared  with  Canadians 
to  the  North  and  our  Latin  brothers  South  of 
the  border. 

And  In  more  far-reaching  portions  of  the 
earth  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  my 
country  In  times  of  war  as  well  as  peace  In 
numerous  capacities. 

I  have  witnessed  and  actively  participated 
in  some  of  the  Important  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial developments  from  the  horse-d^to 
Americans  on  ^e  moon;  from  the  early  fila- 
ment bulb  to  the  devastating  laser  beam; 
from  Marconi  to  Telstar;  from  Kitty-Hawk 
to  the  SST;  from  a  reverent  pulpit  to  a  dis- 
tressing era  of  agnosticism. 

This  has  been  the  most  exciting  period  of 
advance  in  the  world's  history — culturally, 
scientifically.  Industrially,  sociologically, 
economically,  politically. 

Our  progress  has  wrought  much  havoc.  It 
has  played  hob  with  stable  homellfe.  pro- 
duced a  disdain  for  the  fundamentals,  de- 
stroyed respect  for  law,  order,  the  courts  and 


constituted  authority.  It  has  brought  the 
TTnited  States  to  a  dangerous  dlvislveness  and 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  self-destruction. 

Through  all  these  years,  I  have  clung 
steadfastly  to  the  beUef  that  this  blessed 
country  of  o\irs  Is  stlU  worth  saving;  that 
the  freedoms  of  our  people  can  be  preserved; 
that  there  is  more  good  than  bad  In  man- 
kind and  that  a  forgiving,  omnipotent 
Father  can  and  will  save  those  men  and  na- 
tions willing  to  defend  that  faith  implicit 
in  our  national  motto:  "In  God  We  Trust." 

As  I  relinquish  The  Banner's  helm,  I  shaU 
not  retire  to  some  secluded  beach.  I  turn 
over  the  flagbrldge  to  a  competent  team — 
Wayne  Sargent.  Jimmy  Armistead  and  Ken 
Morrell — all  experienced  In  their  respective 
fields,  the  two  latter  gentlemen  in  my  long- 
time, valued  associates.  Indoctrinated  in  and 
dedicated  to  the  journalistic  principles  which 
have  made  The  Nashville  Banner  the  potent, 
lndei)endent,  conservative  voice  of  this  re- 
gion during  Its  nlncty-slx  years  of  service  to 
Nashville,  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
United  States,  ninety-one  of  which  have  had 
the  Stahlman  imprint  dominant  in  its 
policies. 

I  commend  them  to  all  who  read,  respect 
and  trust  the  Nashville  Banner,  confident 
that  these  gentlemen  and  their  equally  dedi- 
cated associates — all  of  whom  I  hold  In  high- 
est esteem  and  deep  personal  affection,  will 
uphold  the  editorial  policies  and  journalistic 
traditions  which  have  characterized  the 
Nashville  Banner  since  its  founding  nearly  a 
century  ago. 

They  are  the  Inheritors  of  a  precious  legacy 
bequeathed  by  men  like  Dr.  William  Martin 
Clark.  Major  Edward  Bushrod  Stahlman, 
Gideon  H.  Baskette,  Edward  Claiborne  Stahl- 
man, Richard  H.  Yancey,  George  Harrison 
Armistead  and  Alvand  C.  Dunkleberger. 

Their  legatees  would  not,  could  not  betray 
this  sacred  triist. 

For  me  there  are  days  and  years  of  serious 
work  ahead. 

I  have  two  or  more  books  to  write,  before 
my  memory  fades. 

I  have  things  to  say  and  things  to  tell 
about  places  I  have  visited,  men  I  have 
known,  events  in  which  I  have  participated, 
many  of  them  having  had  something  to  do 
with  where  we  are  today,  how  we  got  there, 
where  we  could  be  headed  and  how  we  may 
arrive  at  our  respective  destinies.  Some  of 
this  might  be  fairly  interesting.  None  of  it 
wUl  be  dull.  ' 

Stick  around  and  I'U  try  to  convince  you. 

And  remember  this— on  April  10,  1976, 
the  Nashville  Banner  will  celebrate  its  one- 
hundredth  anniversary. 

Meet  me  there! 


RETURN  TO  ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY: 
JUNE  6,  1972 

(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  words  are  inscribed  on  the  cover  of 
tile  folk  missaJ  for  the  memorial  Mass 
for  our  late  Senator  from  New  York  Rob- 
ert F.Kennedy: 

Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal  he 
sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope. 

The  Mass  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy 
and  her  family  was  celebrated  by  Rev. 
Albert  Pereira,  pastor  of  Saint  Luke's 
Church,  McLean,  Va.,  of  which  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy's  family  are  members. 

The  inscription  speaks  the  sense  of 
hope  and  peace  among  those  who  today 
return  to  Arlington  to  Join  in  annual 
tribute  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 


The  choral  of  voices,  young  and  sea- 
soned sang  in  the  liturgy  of  the  morning 
Mass  a  reminder;  in  the  words  of  Saint 
Augustine — "For  those  who  live  in  the 
Lord,  life  does  not  end  it  merely 
changes." 

The  sound  of  the  voice  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy is  remembered  and  restates  his  call 
for  change,  for  compassion,  for  an  end 
to  suffering,  a  halt  to  war,  a  new  birth  of 
hope. 

The  joining  of  hands,  the  giving  of  the 
sign  of  peace  among  those  who  returned 
to  Arlington  was  more  than  a  ritual.  It 
was  a  binding  that  peace  among  men 
is  stUl  the  cause  we  serve,  the  course  we 
seek.  It  is  the  commitment  that  Senator 
Kennedy  lived  for  and  that  we  must 
work  for  in  return  for  his  life  of  sacrifice. 

To  return  to  the  life  and  times  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  is  not  to  visit  with  the  past. 
We  know  that  when  we  see  gathered  the 
Kennedys  of  now  and  the  Kennedys  of 
tomorrow. 

I  refer  not  to  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Supreme  Court,  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  leaders  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  realms  who  returned  to  Arlington 
this  morning.  The  Kennedys  of  now  and 
tomorrow  are  the  children  of  Robert  and 
Ethel  Kennedy  and  the  other  nephews 
and  nieces  of  our  late  President  and  Sen- 
ator: They  are  in  fact,  all  the  children  of 
the  world. 

As  their  day  dawns  let  us  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  real  and  lasting  return 
to  Robert  Kennedy  and  his  ideals. 

To  the  guardian  and  symbol  of  those 
ideals,  Ethel  Kennedy,  we  owe  our 
tribute.  Her  strength,  her  joy,  her  love  of 
sincerity  and  the  sincerity  of  her  love  for 
all  men  is  quietly  evident  as  we  join 
with  her  and  the  children  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  In  one  more  return  to  Arling- 
ton. 

A  verse  his  family  chose  for  the  com- 
munion song  this  morning  is  drawn  from 
the  speeches  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. As  a  message  of  hope  and  peace 
it  needs  to  be  heard  and  I  offer  It  here: 
Which  or  Thkm? 
1. 
As  we  stand  here  today 
Young  men  are  fighting  'ero«  the  Ma 
They  are  dying  far  away  from  their  home. 
a.-  f 

To  seek  a  change  In  a  world 

Which  yields  most  palnfiilly  to  change 

They  an  dying  far  away  from  their  home. 

(BXntAIM) 

Which  cf  them  would  have  tau^t  a  child? 

Or  built  a  bridge?  Or  cured  disease? 

Which  of  them  woiUd  have  brought  peace  to 

our  land? 
Which  of  them?  Which  of  them?  Which  of 

them?  Which  of  them? 
Which  of  them  would  have  brought  peace  to 

our  land? 

3. 

The  battle's  not  that  far  away 
It's  closing  In  more  everyday 
As  countless  dreams  are  dying  hen  in  our 
home. 

4. 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are 
And  ask  why  they  are  so 
Let  VM  dream  of  what  could  be  and  ask, 
"Why  not?"  (Refrain) 
s. 
Surely  the  world  has  seen  enough 
Of  hatred,  violence  and  pain 
It  Is  time  to  bring  peace  to  our  land. 
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We  can  learn,  at  last,  to  look 
At  our  fellowmen  with  hope 
And  begin  to  bind  the  wounds  that  tear  our 
land. 

(refkain) 

Which  of  us  will  teach  a  child? 
Or  build  a  bridge?  Or  cure  disease? 
Which  of  us  will  bring  peace  to  our  land? 
Each  of  us.  Each  of  us.  Each  of  us.  Each  of  us. 
And  together  well  bring  peace  to  our  land. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
ABOUT  THE  EDUCATION  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  House  conferees  on  S.  659,  the 
education  conference  report  on  which  the  • 
House  will  vote  next  Thursday,  Jime  8, 
I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  bill  by  colleagues  in  the  House. 

I  therefore  take  this  opportimity  to  list 
some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions about  the  conference  report  togeth- 
er with  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Because  this  legislation  is  so  important 
to  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States  and  to  the  students 
who  attend  them,  I  hope  that  Members 
who  have  questions  about  the  bill  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportimity  to 
review  this  compendium  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  particular,  I  want  to 
note  that  the  new  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grants  program  in  the  bill  is 
not  restricted  to  low-income  students,  as 
some  Members  have  mistakenly  thought, 
but  is  open  to  students  from  middle-  as 
well  as  low-income  ftunilies,  and  was, 
indeed,  designed  to  \>e  open  to  both. 

Moreover,  the  deletion  in  S.  659  of  the 
low-income  preference  from  the  present 
college  work  study  program  means  that 
middle-income  students  will  now  be  able 
to  participate  in  this  existing  program 
as  well  as  in  the  new  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  program. 

The  second  point  to  which,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion, touches  on  the  institutional  assist- 
ance to  be  received  under  the  bill  by  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
bill,  all  accredited  institutions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  would  benefit  from  the 
new  direct  institutional  aid  assistance 
provision.  Private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, which  enroll  26.4  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents, will  receive,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  at  least 
37  percent  of  the  institutional  aid  pro- 
vided. 

I  might  also  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
some  Members  have  mistakenly  thought 
the  institutional  aid  provided  in  the  bill 
must  be  used  only  for  remedial  pro- 
grams for  needy  students.  This  is  not 
true;  the  institutional  aid  funds  may  be 
used  for  any  instructional  expenses  in- 
curred in  {u:ademlcally  related  programs 
of  the  college  or  university.  No  other  re- 
strictions, excepting  of  course  a  prohibi- 
tion against  use  of  the  funds  for  sec- 
tarian activities,  are  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  insertion 


of  the  questions  and  answers  about  S. 
659,  I  am  also  providing  a  listing  of  the 
highlights  of  the  education  provisions  of 
the  conference  report. 

ISi.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  strongly  supported  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  legislation  crucial  to  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  materials  follow: 

FHEQUENTLr    Asked    Qttestions    About    the 
Conference  Report  on  S.  659,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  or  1972,  and  Answers 
(1)  How  will  the  institutional  aid  author- 
ized by  the  bill  be  apportioned  among  cd- 
legea  and  universities? 

The  Conference  Report  authcH'izes  a  three- 
part  formula  for  distributing  institutional  aid 
funds: 

(1)  Forty-five  percent  of  the  funds  will 
be  distributed  according  to  the  number  of 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  recip- 
ients enrolled  at  each  institution; 

(2)  Forty-five  percent  of  the  funds  will  be 
distributed  according  to  the  amount  of  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Opportunity  Grant, 
College  Work-Study  and  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  funds  paid  to  students  enndled 
at  each  institution;  and 

(8)  Ten  percent  will  be  distributed  accent- 
ing to  the  number  of  graduate  students  en- 
rolled at  each  institution. 

The  specific  provisions  of  this  formula  are 
explained  In  greater  dei:all  on  pages  223-228 
of  the  Conference  Report. 

(2)  WUl  private  colleges  and  universities 
receive  an  equitable  share  under  this  for- 
mula? 

Yes.  Private  colleges  and  universities  In 
the  United  States  enrcHJ  26.4%  of  students 
who  attend  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Under  the  formula  contained  in  the  Con- 
ference Rep<»rt,  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
37%  of  the  institutional  aid  funds  will  go  to 
private  Institutions  which,  according  to  all 
the  evidence  received  by  the  Committee,  are 
In  greater  financial  dlfficvilty  than  most  pub- 
lic Institutions. 

(3)  What  restrictions  will  be  placed  upon 
the  use  of  institutional  aid  funds  by  colleges 
and  universities? 

Institutional  aid  funds  paid  to  colleges  and 
universities  must  be  used  for  instructional 
expenses  Incurred  In  academically  related 
programs  of  the  recipient  Institution.  No 
oUier  restrictions  (aside  from  a  prohibition 
against  use  of  the  funds  for  sectarian  activ- 
ities) are  Imposed — colleges  and  universities 
are  free  to  use  the  funds  as  they  see  fit. 

(4)  How  does  the  size  of  the  Institutional 
aid  program  contained  in  the  conference 
report  compare  with  the  program  contained 
in  the  House-passed  bill? 

Both  formulas  would  require  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount — tl  billion  an- 
nually— to  pay  each  Institution  the  full 
amount  to  which  It  is  entitled. 

(5)  Does  the  institutional  aid  formula  in 
the  conference  report  contain  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  institutional  aid  formula  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  fall? 

Yes.  Under  the  Conference  Report  65% 
of  the  money  will  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  contained  In  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  other  45%  will  follow  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  original  Senate-pcMsed 
bill. 

(6)  How  will  the  so-called  "basic  grant" 
program  for  students  work? 

Each  student  enrolled  at  an  accredited  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  or  an  acccred- 
Ited  post-secondary  proprietary  school,  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  grant  of 
$1400,  minus  the  amount  which  his  or  her 
family  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute for  education  purposes.  However,  no 
grant  could  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to 
attend  the  institution  at  which  the  student 
is  enrolled,  nor  could  a  grant  exceed  60%  of 


the  amount  a  student  needs  beyond  his  ex- 
pected family  contribution  to  attend  an  In- 
stitution. 

(7)  Who  will  decide  what  a  student's  ex- 
pected "famUy  contribution"  Is? 

As  In  present  practice,  the  financial  aid 
officer  at  the  Institution  which  the  student 
attends  will  make  this  decision  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  established  principles 
for  making  student  aid  awards.  The  Confer- 
ence Report  requires  that  the  financial  aid 
officer  consider,  among  other  factors,  the 
amount  of  the  family's  income,  the  number 
of  dependents  In  the  family,  the  number  of 
chUdren  In  the  family  attending  coUege  and 
any  unusual  expenses  of  the  family  such  as 
unusual  medical  expenses. 

(8)  Will  basic  grants  be  available  only  to 
low  Income  students? 

No.  Middle  income  students  as  well  as  low 
Income  students  will  be  able  to  receive  Basic 
Grants,  with  the  only  difference  being  that 
middle  Income  students'  grants  wlU  naturally 
tend  to  be  smaller. 

(9)  What  limitations  does  the  conference 
report  place  on  funding  of  the  basic  grant 
program? 

The  Conference  Report  provides  that  Basic 
Grants  may  not  be  paid  untU  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  and  College  Work- 
Study  programs  are  funded  at  a  level  equal 
to  FY  1972  appropriations,  and  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  program  is  funded 
at  a  level  equal  to  75%  of  FY  1972  original 
appropriations.  This  provision  was  included 
at  the  unanimous  Insistence  of  the  House 
conferees. 

(10)  What  about  existing  student  aid  pro- 
grams? 

All  existing  student  aid  programs,  includ- 
ing Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  Col- 
lege Work-Study,  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  and  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program, 
wUl  be  continued  for  three  years.  "The  Con- 
ference Report  substantially  follows  the  eli- 
gibility amendments  In  the  House-passed  bill 
which  WlU  provide  greater  access  to  these 
programs  for  students  from  middle-income 
families,  partlciilarly  those  attending  private 
coUeges  and  universities,  where  costs  are  nor- 
mally higher  than  at  public  institutions. 

The  Conference  Report  also  contains  a  new 
National  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  providing  greater  li- 
quidity for  student  loan  paper,  thus  enabling 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions  to  sub- 
stantially enlarge  their  student  loan  pro- 
grams. The  $15,000  annual  family  income 
limitation  on  the  Federally  subsidized  loan 
program  Is  deleted — aU  students,  regardless 
of  family  income,  wUl  be  able  to  receive  a 
FederaUy  subaldiKed  loan  through  a  bank  or 
other  lending  Institution  so  long  as  a  student 
can  show  that  he  or  she  Is  In  need  of  the 
loan. 

Conferencb  Report  Highlights — Higher 

Education  Amendments  of  1972 

student  assistance 

All  existing  programs,  including  College 
Work-Study.  National  Defense  Student 
Loans,  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  continued  for 
three  years. 

New  program  of  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  under  which  each  student 
would  be  entitled  to  $1,400  per  year,  less  ex- 
pected family  contribution.  No  grant  could 
exceed  60%  of  what  a  student  needed  to  at- 
tend a  particular  Institution  for  any  year. 

Creation  of  a  National  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  to  buy,  sell  and  ware- 
house Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  and  there- 
by stimulate  new  capital  for  such  loans. 


INSTTnmONAL   AID 

$1  billion  annually  In  direct  aid  to  Institu- 
tions, both  public  and  private.  Note:  45% 
of  the  aid  would  be  based  on  the  number  of 
Basic  Grant  recipients  at  each  institution; 
46%  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  (Supple- 
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mental)  EOO.  Work-Study  and  ND8L  funds 
paid  to  students  at  each  Institution;  and 
10%  on  the  number  of  graduate  students 
enrolled  at  each  Institution. 

$40  million  annually  in  emergency  grants 
to  Institutions  In  severe  financial  distress. 

Veterans  Coet-of -Instruction  Orants  to  In- 
stitutions in  the  amount  of  $300  for  each 
veteran  enrolled,  and  an  additional  $150  for 
each  veteran  who  Is  In  a  special  or  remedial 
program. 

COMMITNTrT   COLLZCaS 

Start-up  and  expansion  grants  for  com- 
munity colleges.  Authorization :  $276  million 
over  three  years. 

OCCTJPATIONAl.    EDUCATIOK 

New  program  to  help  the  States  design, 
establish  and  operate  poet-secondary  occupa- 
tional education  programs.  Authorization: 
$850  million  over  three  years. 

NATIONAL   INSTrrOTE    OF   XDUCATION 

New  agency  established  within  HEW  to 
support,  conduct,  and  disseminate  the  prod- 
ucts of  research  at  all  levels  of  education. 
Authorization :  $650  million  over  three  years. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    INNOVATION 

New  program  of  grants  to  institutions  to 
encourage  reform  and  innovation  in  higher 
education.  Authorization:  $135  million  over 
three  years. 

EXISTING   HIOHEB  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

All  existing  categorical  aid  programs.  In- 
cluding facilities  construction,  extended  for 
three  years. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION 

$95  million  over  three  years  in  grants  to 
local  education  agencies  for  programs  to  help 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

EMERGENCY   SCHOOL   AID 

New  program  of  grants  for  local  education 
agencies  to  facilitate  desegregation  and  the 
elimination  of  minority  group  Isolation.  $2 
billion  authorized  over  two  years. 


CAN  BUSINESS  SURVIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT BY  CRISIS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cbank)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
United  States  have  been  blessed  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Under  our  free  enterprise 
system,  the  jury  of  American  business  Is 
not  a  court  of  law  or  a  legislative  cham- 
ber but  the  dollars  of  millions  of  free 
citizens  who  judge  products  and  services 
as  they  choose  between  them. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  citizens  have 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  free  enterprise,  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world  live  in  na- 
tions wiiich,  through  the  economic  slav- 
ery of  communism,  are  hardly  able  to 
feed  their  people. 

Yet  recently,  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  come  imder  increasing  attack 
and  harassment  by  the  Government 
which,  too  frequently,  operates  under  the 
assumption  that  "government  by  crisis" 
can  cure  ills. 

I  had  the  opportunity  recently  to  dis- 
cuss "government  by  crisis"  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation at  their  56th  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing in  Chicago.  I  would  like  to  expand  on 
those  remarks  at  this  time. 

Herury  David  Thoreau  said : 

Government  never  of  Itself  furthered  any 
enterprise,  but  by  the  alacrity  with  which  It 


got  out  of  Its  way.  .  .  .  The  character  in- 
herent in  the  American  people  has  done  all 
that  has  been  accomplished;  and  it  would 
have  done  more,  if  the  government  had  not 
sometimes  got  in  the  way. 

FALSE    ASSUMPTIONS 

Tliree  transparently  fallacious  as- 
sumptions, all  interrelated,  threaten  the 
survival  of  American  business,  a  free 
market  economy,  and,  ultimately,  our 
free  institutions. 

The  first  is  the  hysterical  claim  that 
our  Nation  is  beset  with  "crises"  requir- 
ing costly,  crash  solutions  to  avert  na- 
tional disaster. 

The  second  is  that  free  institutions — 
and  more  specifically  free  enterprise — is 
the  insidious  culprit. 

The  ttiird,  rarely  articulated  in  a 
forthright  manner,  but  implicit  in  the 
foregoing  analyses,  is  that  Government 
regulations  and  control  of  the  American 
economy  can  remove  the  causes  of  the 
crises  and  resolve  them. 

One  need  not  look  far  for  examples  of 
the  "Chicken  Little"  syndrome.  We  are 
told  the  sky  is  falling  in  on  us  at  every 
turn.  The  Friends  of  the  Earth  hint 
darkly  that  all  mankind  will  perish  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century  through 
pollution  of  our  environment.  Zero  popu- 
lation growth,  on  the  contrary,  alerts  us 
to  the  prospect  of  billions  upon  billions 
of  people  standing  upon  one  another's 
shoulders  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Others  warn  of  a  crisis  in  health  care 
or  suggest  that  millions  of  Americans 
are  starving  to  death  and  lacking  ade- 
quate housing. 

To  ridicule  such  absurdities  is  not  to 
say  that  we  do  not  have  imresolved  prob- 
lems in  every  one  of  these  categories  and 
more.  Further,  we  all  know  the  hyper- 
bole often  attends  successful  promotion 
efforts.  But  the  same  people  who  dun  us 
daily  with  horror  stories  of  this  nature 
are  usually  in  the  vanguard  of  the  "truth 
in  advertising"  campaign. 

"Cherchez  la  femme,"  as  the  French 
police  used  to  say.  Look  for  the  motive. 
Behind  much  of  this  rhetoric  are  those 
types  whom  Margaret  Cole  once  observed 
"do  their  donkey  work  in  the  shadows." 
They  are  ideologues  who  reject  the  prem- 
ises of  a  free  society,  the  elitists  who 
would  play  God  with  our  lives. 

The  natural  silly  putty  for  such  ideo- 
logues are  self-serving  politicians  always 
eager  to  find  a  hobby  horse  to  ride  on  to 
fame  and  fortune.  These  snake  oil  sales- 
men, posturing  as  saviors  of  the  public, 
are  little  more  than  malicious  mischiefs. 
But  their  ability  to  exploit  an  irresponsi- 
ble media  generates  the  climate  of  the 
"big  lie,"  which  repeated  oft  enough 
comes  to  gain  credibility. 

But  the  most  threatoiing  of  all  is  the 
sincere,  honest,  idealistic,  misguided  re- 
former. He  is  the  one  who,  out  of  a  sense 
of  exasperation  and  a  lack  of  imder- 
standing  of  history,  turns  impatiently  to 
Government  to  relieve  all  the  ills  of  man- 
kind. His  motives  are  not  self -serving, 
but  generous  and  charitable.  Still,  he 
probably  represents  the  greatest  threat 
to  free  institutions  in  our  society. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis 
described  him  in  the  Olmstead  case: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
government's  purposes  are  beneflcient.  Men 
bom  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 


invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded 
rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
in  Insidious  encroachments  by  men  of  zeal, 
well  meaning,  but  without  understanding. 

God  spare  us  such  men. 

Those  who  accept  the  proposition  that 
we  have  impending  national  disasters 
requiring  "crash"  solutions  are  naturally 
led  to  find  causes  before  prescribing  rem- 
edies. With  the  capable  tutoring  of  the 
anticapitalist  ment^ties,  free  institu- 
tions and  free  enterprise  become  con- 
venient scapegoats.  To  listen  to  some  of 
the  more  paranoid  allegations  against 
the  business  community,  one  would  al- 
most suppose  that  the  businesvsman  lives 
in  another  world  than  our  own.  The 
theater  of  the  absurd  produced  by  some 
of  our  crisismongers  accuses  the  busi- 
nessman of  a  calloused  imconcern  for 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink 
and  recreate  in,  oiur  wildlife,  our  purple 
mountains  and  our  fruited  plains.  Worse 
than  the  businessman's  alleged  uncon- 
cern is  the  suggestion  that  he  actively 
promotes  pollution  of  the  environment  in 
a  reckless  pursuit  of  self.  The  self-right- 
eous have  ever  been  guilty  of  overlooking 
human  imperfection.  Base  motives  are 
substituted  for  ignorance  and  human 
frailty.  Presumably,  such  businessmen 
have  foimd  another  environment  for 
themselves  and  their  children  to  live  in. 

Beyond  the  conspiracy  of  wicked  busi- 
nessmen, according  to  this  analysis,  is 
the  inherent  deficiency  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  which  such  critics  have  at- 
tacked since  the  advent  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  There  is  a  romantic  longing 
for  the  blissful  era  of  medieval  feudal- 
ism. Such  reactionaries  would  not  only 
repeal  the  20th  century— in  the  name  of 
progress — but  would  repeal  half  a  mil- 
lennium. There  is  a  horrifying  logical 
consistency  between  the  goals  of  people 
of  this  persuasion  and  those  of  Zero 
Population  Growth,  as  there  are  roughly 
3  billion  more  people  on  this  earth  today 
than  could  be  sustained  on  a  feudal 
economy. 

Having  defined  the  crisis  and  estab- 
lished the  cause,  the  solution  that  im- 
mediately springs  into  the  simplistic 
minds  of  the  kneejerk  statists  and  collec- 
tivlsts  is  to  launch  a  preemptive  strike 
by  the  Federal  GoTemment  with  massive 
infusions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

TODAT'S  LUNACY   IS  TOMORROW'S    LAW 

If  the  fruits  of  this  cacophonous  coal- 
ition were  not  so  portentous,  we  might 
dismiss  them  with  a  knowing  grin  or  a 
bored  yawn.  But  we  live  at  a  time  when 
today's  lunacy  Is  tomorrow's  law.  And 
when  national  hysteria  is  thus  generated. 
It  Is  easy  to  provoke  an  overreactlon;  in 
effect,  to  run  the  risk  of  throwing  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  Invariably  great 
waste  and  excessive  expenditure  of  tax 
money  in  fighting  crises  Instead  of  ad- 
dressing problems.  Further,  there  Is  an 
oiormous  Increase  in  the  role  govern- 
ment plays  in  our  lives  when  we  mar- 
shal the  forces  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy to  attack  national  issues.  After  the 
dismal  experience  of  the  past  40  years 
of  Federal  involvement  In  such  areas  as 
agriculture,  welfare,  housing,  Indian  af- 
fairs, or  the  postal  system,  one  might 
suppose  that  we  would  have  learned  some 
painful  lessons  of  history.  On  the  basis 
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of  that  history  we  might  safely  formu- 
late a  law:  Problems  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention 
given  them  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Founding  Fathers  viewed  the  role 
of  government  in  negative  terms.  Its 
primary  function  was  to  prevent  trespass 
and  otherwise  stay  out  of  our  way. 

A  wise  and  frugal  govermnent — 

Jefferson  said — 

which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another,  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
Improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It  has  earned.  This 
is  the  sum  of  good  government. 

Even  as  late  as  the  20th  century,  this 
view  of  the  role  of  government  obtained. 
Woodrow  Wilson  held  that  government's 
function  was  to  preserve  a  free  field  with 
no  favors.  Nevertheless,  the  collectivist 
pathogenesis  dates  from  this  period.  Art- 
ful advocates  of  "positive"  government 
called  for  government  to  serve  as  an  en- 
gine of  social  reform. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  state  to  think  for 
the  people — ^to  teach  them  how  to  do,  and  to 
sustain  them  in  doing — 

Declared  Frank  Munsey  early  in  this 
century.  By  the  1960's,  an  Indiana  Sen- 
ator could  publicly  announce  that — 

The  people  should  depend  upon  the  Oov- 
ernment  like  children  depend  upon  thelr 
mothers. 

To  the  extent  that  many  Americans 
were  willing  to  permit  power  to  gravitate 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Washington  held  magical 
solutions,  irresponsibility  was  trans- 
formed Into  dependency.  The  Federal 
mammary  began  to  nurse  us  all. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
outrageous  consequences  of  the  policies 
of  well-intentioned  men  who  lack  under- 
standing. American  business  is  bearing 
the  bnmt  of  the  attack. 

We  have  been  told  that  selfishness  and 
lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  business- 
men are,  in  effect,  responsible  for  most  of 
our  social  Ills — from  pollution  to  Infla- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  analysis  which  holds 
that  free  enterprise  and  its  practitioners 
are  the  culprits,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
American  society  are  the  victims,  we 
have  seen  the  creation  of  inordinate  rules 
and  regulations  imder  which  business 
must  operate. 

The  bureaucratic  assaults  upon  free 
enterprise  which  have  been  Instituted 
thus  far,  together  with  those  which  have 
been  proposed  and  may  be  advanced  In 
the  future  are,  in  effect,  a  declaration  of 
war  against  capitalism  as  we  know  it. 

A   BRIKT  RXVIKW    OF   TRK    "BORBOB   ITLK" 

Before  considering  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  proposition  that  free  enter- 
prise Is  the  cause  of  our  problems,  let  us 
briefly  review  some  of  the  constraints 
which  are  now  being  imposed  or  proposed 
against  American  business. 

EXAMPLE    l:    THE  KEOC 

One  of  the  most  shocking  and  least 
discussed  is  a  recommendation  set  forth 
in  a  memorandum  approved  by  three 
top  ofBcIals  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  last  July. 


According  to  that  memorandum,  any 
business  should  be  considered  in  viola- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  statutes  if  "the 
community  from  which  an  employer 
moves  has  a  higher  percentage  of  minor- 
ity workers  than  the  community  to 
which  he  moves,"  or  "the  transfer  affects 
the  employment  situation  of  the  em- 
ployer's minority  workers  more  adverse- 
ly Uian  it  affects  his  remaining  workers." 

The  memo  also  suggests  that  the  law 
should  be  interpreted  so  that  any  em- 
ployer "who  relocates  to  the  detriment 
of  the  minority  work  force  Is  clearly  In 
violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act."  The  extraordinary  recommenda- 
tion continues: 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  relocation  to  have  been  completed  In 
order  for  Title  Vn  UablUty  to  attach.  Section 
703(a)  states  that  it  is  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer to  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  employment  opportunities. 

This  memorandum — a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  take  companies  to 
court  on  this  novel  legal  theory — sug- 
gests that  court  orders  should  be  sought 
against  businesses  planning  to  relocate, 
charging  them  with  prima  facie  viola- 
tions of  the  civil  rights  acts.  Companies 
so  charged  would  have  to  prove  an  over- 
whelming business  consideration  before 
being  permitted  to  transfer  locations. 

One  business  leader  commented  about 
this  proposal  in  these  terms: 

This  recommendation  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  smacks 
less  of  civil  rights  than  it  does  of  fascism.  It 
would  seem  an  elementary  freedom  to  be  able 
to  relocate  one's  own  company  without  hav- 
ing to  justify  it  to  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats. 

Nevertheless,  this  proposal  received  the 
support  of  Stanley  P.  Hubert,  then  (gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  together  with 
John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  now  Acting 
General  Counsel,  and  Martin  I.  Slate,  at- 
torney in  the  (General  Counsel's  office. 
This  proposal  is  not  yet  the  law.  but  it 
provides  some  Indication  of  the  direction 
in  which  Government  control  of  business 
and  of  the  economy  may  go. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  some  things 
which  are  not  proposals,  but  actual  facts 
of  business  life  today. 

EXAMPLE     2:     THE    FTC 

Under  the  chairmansiiip  of  Miles 
Kirkpatrick,  an  i^pointee  of  President 
Nixon,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  broadened  its  powers  in  an  unprec- 
edented manner. 

One  of  many  companies  which  have 
felt  its  wrath  has  been  the  du  Pont  Co., 
makers  of  Zerex  antifreeze.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  charged  that  Zerex 
was  falsely  advertised  in  a  television 
commercial,  charges  which  have  since 
been  proven  to  be  untrue.  The  company, 
nevertheless,  lost  sales  in  1971  and  pub- 
lic confidence  because  of  unfavorable 
publicity. 

What  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
did  was  to  call  a  press  conference  in 
November  1970,  and  make  a  "proposed 
complaint"  against  du  Pont,  alleging, 
without  proof,  that  the  television  com- 
mercial was  misleading,  that  the  anti- 
freeze actually  damaged  automotive 
cooling  systems  and  that  it  had  been 


inadequately  tested.  The  Federal  agency 
then  publicly  threatened  to  ban  the 
product. 

The  commercial  in  question  showed  a 
man  stabbing  a  can  of  Zerex  and  streams 
of  antifreeze  gushing  out  and  then  seal- 
ing UR.  After  the  FTC  charged  that  this 
demonstration  was  phony,  newspapers 
across  the  country  carried  stories  of  the 
Commission's  condemnation  of  Zerex. 

Officials  of  du  Pont  were  not  even 
informed  of  the  FTC's  action  before  the 
Washington  press  conference.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  PTC 
turned  out  to  be  wrong.  It  dropped  the 
charges  of  false  advertising.  It  dropped 
the  charge  that  the  product  could  cause 
damage.  The  FTC,  in  fact,  found  nothing 
wrong  with  the  product  In  any  way. 

To  cover  its  own  tracks,  however,  the 
FTC  issued  a  formal  complaint  alleging 
that  the  antifreeze  had  been  inade- 
quately tested  before  it  was  put  on  the 
market  and  could  have  caused  damage  to 
cooling  systems  when  first  sold  in  1969. 
It  said  nothing  of  suiy  possible  damage 
to  be  caused  by  the  product  in  1970, 1971. 
or  1972.  It  provided  no  proof  of  any 
damage  having  occurred  in  1969. 

The  financial  damage  to  du  Pont,  of 
course,  had  already  been  done.  Du  Pont 
counted  160  newspaper  stories  after  the 
initial  FTC  accusation  and  only  80,  half 
as  many,  a  year  later  when  the  agency 
admitted  that  It  had  been  wrong.  Twenty 
front  page  stories  appeared  the  first 
time.  The  FTC's  error  received  no  first 
page  placements  a  year  later. 

Discussing  the  current  tactics  being 
used  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Prof.  Yale  Brozen  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
declared  that: 

The  F.T.C.  has  come  up  with  the  technique 
of  unilaterally  deciding  what  Is  deceptive, 
conducting  a  trial  by  press  release,  and  de- 
manding that  the  advertiser,  run  ads  ad- 
mitting the  deception.  The  burden  of  prov- 
ing innocence  is  left  to  the  advertiser,  if  he 
can  survive  the  trial  by  accusation  and  pub- 
licity— a  complete  turnabout  from  our  ju- 
dicial system  In  which  an  accused  is  regarded 
as  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

The  PTC  Is  now  calling  on  advertisers, 
industry  by  industry,  to  file  with  it  docu- 
mentary proof  of  all  claims. 
Perhaps — States  Professor  Brozen— 
F.T.C.  should  be  forced  to  substantiate  its 
claims  before  Issuing  press  releases  which 
greatly  mislead  consumers. 

In  the  long  run.  Professor  Brozen 
notes,  to  advertise  at  all  may  become  a 
sin: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  leveling 
a  barrage  of  unsubstantiated  claims  against 
advertising  which,  if  it  prevails,  may  well 
cause  a  withering  of  advertising. 

Government's  effort  to  curtail  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  free  enter- 
prise comes  in  many  shapes  and  forms. 

EXAMPLE   3:    OSHA 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  This  act  in- 
vests authority  In  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
for  the  first  time,  to  set  job  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  80  mil- 
lion working  men  and  women.  Only  coal 
miners,  railroad  workers  and  Govern- 
ment employees,  who  are  covered  by  oth- 
er regulations  are  exempt.  This  act  has 
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opened  the  door  to  harassment  of  busi- 
ness in  its  daily  operation,  a  harassment 
which  promises  to  grow  greater  in  the 
future. 

The  act  covers  every  business  "affect- 
ing commerce,"  and  every  aspect  of  the 
operation  from  washroom  to  storage 
yards  to  assembly  lines,  from  the  clerk 
in  the  shoe  store  to  the  farmhand  driv- 
ing a  tractor.  Although  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  he  is  imder  no  obligation  to 
consult  with  businessmen;  he,  alone,  de- 
termines what  is  "safe  and  healthful 
employment  and  places  of  employment." 

Among  other  things,  the  Secretary  is 
given  authority  to  enforce  the  safety 
standards  he  may  issue,  and  under  his 
broad  delegation  of  power  can  enter  any 
"factory,  plant,  establishment,  construc- 
tion site,  mine  or  other  area  or  work- 
place or  environment"  to  inspect  it;  close 
down  any  operation  he  finds  dangerous; 
move  to  cancel  Government  contracts: 
and  ask  courts  to  impose  fines  and /or 
jail  sentences  for  violators  of  his 
standards. 

One  wonders  what  ever  happened  to 
the  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
against  unwarrtuited  search.  One  won- 
ders what  ever  happened  to  fifth  amend- 
ment guarantees  of  the  security  of  pri- 
vate property. 

It  is  Interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  in  Europe  safety  programs  are  na- 
tionalized and  minimum  uniform  stand- 
ards are  set  by  law,  yet  the  safety  stand- 
ards of  American  industry,  prior  to  this 
act,  were  far  better.  For  example,  the 
record  of  U.S.  chemical  companies  Is 
seven  times  better  than  similar  com- 
panies in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  steel  industry  the  frequency  accident 
rate  of  UJS.  firms  is  10  times  better. 

Our  previous  system  based  on  State- 
determined  standards,  education,  and 
cooperation  produced  safety  statistics 
which  were  the  best  in  the  world-  This, 
however,  has  been  abandoned  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  nationalized,  bureaucratlcally 
run  system  of  harassment  of  private 
business. 

In  the  current  session  of  Congress  I 
have  proposed  a  bill  which  includes  some 
of  the  amendments  necessary  for  a  re- 
sponsible reform  of  the  1970  act. 

As  a  result  of  the  1970  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  businesses  are 
deluged  with  a  multitude  of  so-called 
health  and  safety  requirements  with 
which  they  must  comply  or  face  sanc- 
tions that  include  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  and  even  the  closing  down  of 
businesses.  These  requirements  have 
been  imposed  without  any  administra- 
tive determination  that  will  improve  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety,  that  they 
are  necessary,  or  that  they  are  the  best 
means  of  achieving  the  desired  result. 

Thirteen  amendments  are  included  in 
the  bill  I  have  introduced.  The  first 
amendment  would  exempt  small  employ- 
ers, both  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural,  from  the  act.  Businesses  of  25  or 
fe^er  employees  would  be  exempted,  as 
they  are  from  the  provisions  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Act.  Another 
amendment  woiild  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  evaluate  all  of  the  regula- 
tions, distinguish  between  the  various 
facets  of  a  given  general  form  of  busi- 


ness, and  determine  if  the  rule  should 
apply  to  each  facet.  A  case  in  point  are 
the  real  differences  in  the  construction 
business  between  heavy  construction 
and  light  residential  construction. 

Another  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  publish  for  each 
present  and  future  rule  the  maximum  es- 
timated cost  of  compliance  and  to  de- 
termine that  it  is  possible  to  comply.  A 
further  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  technical 
advice  and  consultation  to  employers  of 
100  or  fewer  employees  to  assist  them  in 
complying  with  the  act.  Each  of  the  13 
amendments  attempts  to  restore  to  indi- 
vidual businessmen  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  control  over  their  own  businesses 
which  the  act  itself  takes  away. 

EXAMPLE  4:    WATEX  POLLXTTION  CONTKOL 

In  other  areas,  such  as  that  concerning 
water  pollution,  business  has  been  told 
that  correction  of.  this  problem  is  a  mat- 
ter not  for  oiu"  entire  society  to  deal  with, 
but  one  for  business  to  cope  with  virtu- 
ally alone. 

This  year  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
bill  which,  Its  sponsors  have  told  us,  will 
produce  clean  lakes  and  rivers  all  across 
America.  The  bill  provided  a  clear-cut 
timetable:  By  June  30,  1974,  municipal 
sewage  pollution  facilities  will  provide 
the  equivalent  of  secondary  treatment. 
By  July  1,  1974,  construction  grants  for 
treatment  facilities  will  be  made  on  a 
regional,  or  areawlde  basis,  rather  than 
on  a  city  or  town  basis  as  in  the  past.  By 
January  1, 1976,  industrial  sources  of  pol- 
lution will  be  required  to  have  the  best 
practical  control  technology.  By  January 
1,  1981,  industry  will  cease  water  pollu- 
tion discharges.  By  1985,  the  discharge  of 
all  pollutants  from  all  soiu'ces  into  navl-  ' 
gable  water  will  be  eliminated. 

Despite  the  fact  that  administratioin 
and  industry  representatives  argued  that 
the  setting  of  these  goals  and  deadlines 
was  imrealisic  and  could  lead  to  a  new 
undermining  of  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens  in  their  Government  when  the 
expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  legislation. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator William  Ruckelshaus  said 
that  the  provision  for  the  elimination  of 
all  discharges  into  waterways  by  1985 
was  not  technically  feasible.  The  de- 
mands made  upon  American  industry 
may  not  be  only  unreasonable,  but  also 
impossible. 

In  its  issue  of  January  31,  1972,  Bar- 
ron's notes  that: 

Industry  Is  .  .  .  disturbed  over  the  logis- 
tical problem  of  meeting  the  Phase  I  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  deadline,  since  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  regulations  defining  the 
treatment  facilities  will  not  be  available  un- 
til 1973.  The  design  and  installation  of  so- 
phisticated treating  facilities  for  large  or 
complex  manufacturing  plants  involve  a  lead 
time  of  several  years. 

Beyond  this,  notes  Barron's: 
Phase  n  will  see  a  separate  euid  more 
stringent  standard  for  treating  fadUtles. 
Thus,  after  massive  investment  In  Phase  I 
facilities,  industry  may  quickly  find  that 
they  do  not  satisfy  the  act's  requirements. 

Another  aspect  of  this  legislation 
which  Is  of  growing  concern  is  the  fact 
that  under  this  bill  any  citizen  would 
have  the  right  to  initiate  a  civil  suit 


against  any  party  who  is  alleged  to  vio- 
late an  effluent  limitation  or  a  Federal 
or  State  abatement  order,  or  against  the 
EPA  Administrator  for  failure  to  per- 
form a  nondiscretionary  act.  Business- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  are  imfairly  de- 
nied the  right  to  challenge  the  Atoiln- 
istration's  actions  in  civil  or  criminal  en- 
forcement proceedings. 

The  AFL-CIO  indicated  that  passage 
of  this  measure  could  well  cause  imem- 
plojmaent  to  millions  of  American  work- 
ers. Despite  this  fact,  the  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ported the  measure.  Indeed,  it  had  a 
solution  of  its  own  for  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  It  would  put  the  entire 
burden  of  sustaining  welfare  costs  upon 
the  employers  for  everyone  throvm  out 
of  work  because  of  the  application  of  this 
law,  or  anyone  allegedly  thrown  out  of 
work  because  of  the  law. 

It  is  unusual  that  a  Congress  which 
is  concerned  with  unemployment  and  the 
fact  that  American  industry  is  becoming 
less  and  less  competitive  in  the  world 
market  would  place  such  new  restrictions 
and  limitations,  as  well  as  expense,  upon 
business.  Economist  Paul  McCracken 
warned  that  the  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion could  "turn  out  to  be  proportionate- 
ly heavy  on  industries  and  products  that 
are  important  to  our  foreign  trade"  and 
lead  to  enlarged  stuctural  tmemploy- 
ment,  the  most  difficult  to  control  be- 
cause it  is  caused  by  disappearing  mar- 
kets. 

Ironically,  the  very  day  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill  the  news- 
papers armounced  that  our  balance  of 
trade  deficit  for  the  preceding  month 
was  the  second  largest  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

In  many  instances  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Imposition  of  Government  controls 
and  regulations  carmot  help  but  feed  our 
infiation,  increase  our  unemployment, 
and  make  it  certain  that  we  no  longer 
compete  in  world  markets. 

Government  regulations,  more  often 
than  not,  tend  to  be  counterproductive 
and  often  appear  devised  not  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  public,  but  instead,  to 
fulfill  the  desires  of  the  very  Government 
employees  who  do  the  regulating  and  ad- 
ministering. 

The  point  is  made  very  persuasively 
by  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard 
University.  Writing  in  the  Public  In- 
terest, Professor  Wilson  notes  that: 

...  by  now  we  should  have  learned  that 
the  existence  of  a  federal  power  stimulates 
demand  for  Ita  use,  and  thiis  what  begins 
as  an  ultimate  weapon  for  extreme  cases  be« 
comes  a  ready  weapon  for  everyday  cases. 

EXAMPLE    S:    Am    POLLtrnON 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  held  that  a  television 
station  which  shows  a  commercial  for 
high-powered  automobile  or  leaded  gaso- 
line can  be  comp>elled  to  show  programs, 
free  of  charge,  about  the  dangers  of  air 
pollution. 
Professor  Wilson  points  out  that: 
It  is  obvloiis  that  poUutlon  Is  a  problem 
and  that  cars  contribute  to  It;  but  the  Im- 
plication of  this  decision  Is  that  showing 
anything  about  a  controversial  public  Issue 
creates  an  obligation  to  show  something  on 
the  other  side — ^free  If  neceasary,  and  even 
if  the  other  side  has  already  expressed  Its 
views  on  other  stations  or  In  other  media.  If 
the  puipoee  of  this  decision  was  to  iiuuie 
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vigorous  public  debate.  Its  effect.  If  It  stands. 
Is  likely  to  be  the  opposite.  Vigorous  debate 
arises  from  boldness,  while  the  decision  Is 
likely  to  in^lre  timidity. 

American  business  suffers  from  con- 
trol and  regulation.  No  industry  is  more 
subjected  to  control,  and  no  industry  is 
more  vital  for  the  well-being  of  our 
economy,  for  example,  than  that  of  elec- 
tric power. 

While  prices  are  rigidly  controlled,  the 
additional  costs  imposed  by  regulations 
are  not.  In  1971,  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  was  forced  to  spend  nearly  $38  mil- 
lion for  higher  priced  low  sulfur  fuel  in 
order  to  reduce  sulfur  emissions  in  the 
Chicago  area.  The  ultimate  annual  cost 
of  this  action  appears  likely  to  approach 
$100  million. 

In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Price 
Commission,  Qrordon  R.  Corey,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  declared  that — 

The  tJ.S.  faces  a  shortage  of  electrical  power 
which  could  severely  curtail  future  Improve- 
ments In  Industrial  productivity.  Impede  en- 
vironmental clean-up  and  retard  urban  re- 
newal. 


He  notes  that — 

In  our  modern  society,  electric  power  Is 
almost  as  vital  as  air  and  water.  Lack  of  It 
is  darkening  homes  and  offices  in  England  and 
throwing  billions  out  of  work.  Yet  we  seem 
determined  to  make  it  Impossible  for  the 
electric  power  business  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities. Never  has  the  Industry  been  faced 
with  so  many  different  requirements  and 
obstacles. 

The  current  regulations  may,  in  the 
long  run,  impede  the  ability  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  to  provide  us  with 
the  means  through  which  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  can  be  improved.  Our  power 
needs  are  increasing  dramatically,  and 
the  money  must  be  invested  today  to  pro- 
vide for  these  power  needs  of  the  future. 
If,  through  regulation,  we  make  it  im- 
possible for  such  reinvestment  to  occur, 
it  will  be  the  society  at  large  which  pays 
the  price. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  pass 
"general"  rather  than  "specific"  legisla- 
tion. Obviously,  this  leaves  a  wide  lati- 
tude for  subjective  and  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations by  the  people  who  have  been 
given  the  power  to  execute  the  laws.  But 
even  before  this  danger,  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable assumption  that  the  Congress 
can  grasp  the  fuU  implications  of  its 
handiwork  when  it  obtrudes  Itself  into  a 
market  as  complex  as  our  own. 

THE  NATURE  OF  BUREAUCRACT 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  nature  of  bureau- 
crats to  be  martinets.  Of  one  thing  we 
can  be  sure,  bureaucrats  are  not  bound 
by  the  profit  discipline  of  businessmen. 
As  a  result,  they  are  inclined  to  be  im- 
practical theoreticians  rather  than  prag- 
matic realists.  Further,  they  have  a  vest- 
ed interest  in  self-perpetuation  and 
growth.  Unlike  business  imperatives, 
where  a  man's  progress  depends  upon 
his  ability  to  demonstrate  efllclency,  the 
prestige  of  a  bureaucratic  chief  is  de- 
termined in  part  upon  the  basis  of  how 
many  Indians  he  has  in  his  department. 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is  the  of  ttimes  heavy-handed  ca- 
priciousness  of  bureaucrats  in  their  war 
against  the  businessman  and  free  mar- 
kets. Since  all  the  presuppositions  of 


bureaucratic  interventionism  are  alien  to 
the  concept  of  free  enterprise,  it  is  not 
siuprising  to  find  covert  and  overt  hos- 
tility within  the  bureaucracy.  Just  as  a 
stagnant  pond  breeds  bacterial  life,  bu- 
reaucracy develops  and  attracts  the 
germs  and  parasites  that  feed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  free  institutions. 

Herbert  Hoover  summsuized  the  case 
most  succinctly  when  he  observed  Uiat — 

In  all  bureaucracies  there  are  three  im- 
placable spirits — self-perpetuation,  expan- 
sion and  an  Incessant  demand  for  power. 
These  are  human  urges  and  are  supported 
by  a  conviction,  sometimes  justified,  that 
they  know  what  is  good  for  us.  Nevertheless 
these  spirits  are  potent  and  possess  a  dicta- 
torial complex.  .  .  .  Power  is  the  father  of 
Impatience  with  human  faults,  and  impa- 
tience breeds  arrogance.  In  their  mass  action, 
they  become  veritable  exponents  of  political 
tyranny. 

EXAMPLE   e:    FDA 

In  1969  the  Congress  passed  the  Toy 
Safety  Act,  a  well-intentioned  piece  of 
legislation  designed  to  protect  children 
against  hazards.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  children  were  to  be  protected, 
amongst  other  things,  from  thermal 
hazards.  Manifestly,  all  such  hazards 
could  not  be  banned  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  other  cherished  concepts  since 
books  do  not  meet  the  flammability 
standards  established  under  the  act. 
Paper  was  thus  one  of  those  potential 
hazards  exempted  by  the  Congress. 

But  in  1972,  on  the  eve  of  the  Easter 
season,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion— without  any  warning — announced 
publicly  that  "Eastef  grass"  was  a  ther- 
mal hazard  and  was  going  to  be  banned 
by  the  FDA.  Two  weeks  after  Easter  the 
FDA  notified  a  handful  of  Easter  grass 
manufacturers  that  it  would  prohibit 
the  production  for  the  1973  season.  One 
of  the  major  producers  of  Easter  grass 
happens  to  be  an  Illinois  firm.  It  was 
never  notified  by  the  FDA  of  the  letter's 
new  regulations.  The  firm  did,  however, 
hear  of  the  public  attack  on  Easter  grass 
that  was  televised  before  the  Easter  sea- 
son of  1972.  After  considerable  effort, 
the  manufacturer  finally  managed  to 
contact  the  appropriate  authority  within 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
request  an  appointment  to  discuss  the 
problem. 

The  agency  was  reluctant  to  set  up  an 
appointment,  but  finally  consented  in 
May.  The  problem  in  the  case  of  this 
manufacturer  was  that  he  produced 
Easter  grass  on  a  year-arotmd  basis  and 
was  already  into  production  for  the  1973 
season  when  he  learned  of  the  ruling. 
He  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of 
inventory  stockpiled  for  the  1973  season, 
preseason  orders  for  almost  half  of  his 
inventory,  and  150  employees  whose  jobs 
had  suddenly  been  put  in  jeopardy  if  the 
manufacturer  were  forced  to  close  down. 

The  manufacturer,  even  before  coming 
to  see  the  members  of  the  PDA,  had  con- 
tacted laboratories  throughout  the  coim- 
try  to  attempt  to  develop  a  substitute  or 
a  treatment  for  the  cellophane  paper 
used  in  producing  Easter  grass  that 
would  meet  the  FDA  flammability  stand- 
ards. But  this  did  not  solve  the  problem 
of  his  Inventory,  his  ability  to  promise 
delivery  to  his  customers  for  the  next 
season,  and  his  employees. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  FDA  was  un- 


aware of  a  single  instance  of  a  child  hav- 
ing been  burned  with  Easter  grass,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  within  the  business 
no  one  was  aware  of  a  single  such  inci- 
dent in  the  40  years  of  Easter  grass  pro- 
duction, the  FDA  took  the  position  that 
it  could  not  permit  continued  sale  of  the 
product  beyond  the  moment  it  discover- 
ed that  Easter  grass  did  not  meet  the 
flammibility  standards  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  an  imminent  hazard  to 
children,  the  economic  injury  to  a  manu- 
facturer and  his  employees  should  not 
be  a  consideration.  But  in  a  case  such  as 
this,  where  there  is  no  demonstrable  im- 
minent hazard  based  upon  the  history 
of  the  product,  reason  would  certainly 
dictate  prior  notification  to  manufactur- 
ers and  a  season  to  dispose  of  inventory 
as  a  means  of  preserving  a  tax  paying  in- 
dustry and  150  jobs.  Instead,  the  bureau- 
crats almost  seemed  to  delight  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  removing  a 
business  and  jobs  from  existence  since 
under  their  interpretation  of  the  law 
these  people  were  public  criminals.  And 
perhaps  the  most  ironic  twist  of  all  is 
that  Congress  specifically  exempted  pa- 
per from  consideration  as  a  thermal  buM- 
ard  imder  the  law,  and  the  substance  in- 
volved— cellophane — is  defined  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Paper  as  paper.  Surely, 
this  is  but  one  more  of  the  "insidious 
encroachments"  against  our  liberties 
about  which  Justice  Brandeis  spoke,  an 
encroatdiment  by  "men  of  zeal,  well 
meaning,  but  without  imderstandlng." 

■XASCPLS   7:    WAGE  AKD  FRICX  COltTKOlJi 

Added  to  all  of  these  controls,  regula- 
tions and  harassments  of  business  is  the 
recently  Imposed  system  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Clearly,  the  problem  of  inflation  is  one 
which  concerns  all  Americans  and  it  is 
the  goal  of  all  Americans  to  stem  the  tide 
of  increasing  wages  and  prices. 

But  there  are  s<Hne  who  argue  that  the 
best  way  to  stop  Infiation  is,  in  effect,  to 
ignore  its  causes,  which  include  deficit 
spending  by  Government  and  an  Increase 
in  the  money  supply  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  While  ignoring  the 
causes,  such  spokesmen  would  treat  the 
s3maptoms:  namely,  the  increase  in  wages 
and  prices.  They  would,  in  effect,  outlaw 
such  increases  through  compulsory  con- 
trols enforced  by  Government. 

Discussing  the  danger  of  price  con- 
trols, economist  Henry  Hazlitt  writes 
that^ 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  wage  and 
price  fixing  is  that  It  is  harmful  at  any  tima 
and  under  any  conditions.  It  is  a  giant  step 
toward  a  dictated,  regimented  and  authori- 
tarian economy.  It  makes  Impoasible  airange- 
menta  that  both  sides  are  willing  to  agr«e 
to.  It  sets  aside  contracts  that  have  already 
been  made  In  goodv^tb. 

The  question  which  is  often  asked 
today  is  whether  the  administration's 
policy  of  wage  and  price  controls  is  "fair" 
and  "equitable?"  To  such  a  question, 
economist  Hazlitt  responds  this  way : 

There  la  no  right  way  of  doing  It.  Tliere 
is  no  right  way  of  doing  a  wrong  thing  .  .  . 
•tnmfMtui  of  talking  of  "fair"  profits,  and  "fair** 
wages,  we  ou^t  to  be  talking  about  func- 
tional wages  and  functional  prices.  Prices 
have  wortc  to  do.  What  they  do  In  effect  \b 
to  give  the  neceaaary  signals  to  production. 
Ttoif  direct  productlm  Into  the  thlngi  that 
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are  moet  wanted  .  .  .  Trice -fixing  destroys 
the  signals  on  which  this  ever-changing 
balance  depends. 

In  order  to  achieve  Its  goal  of  lower 
prices,  the  Government  should  be  pur- 
suing a  policy  far  different  from  the  pol- 
icy of  compulsory  wage  and  price  controls 
upon  which  it  has  embarked.  It  shoidd, 
instead,  encourage  producers,  and  not 
place  them  in  a  strait  jacket.  Price  fixing 
does  the  opposite.  The  Pay  Board,  for  ex- 
ample, gave  the  coal  miners  a  16.8-per- 
cent increase  for  the  first  year;  Uien 
when  the  first  coal  company  asked  lor 
an  increase  in  price,  the  Price  Commis- 
sion allowed  It  only  a  4-percent  increase 
In  price  to  meet  the  16-percent  increase 
in  wages.  What  this  will  produce  is  a 
squeeze  on  profits  and  the  result  will  be 
to  discourage  Investment  and  therefore 
to  Increase  imemployment.  That  was  cer- 
talrJy  not  the  original  object  of  the 
policy  controls. 

SXAMPLZ  8:    roOD  STAMPS  FOK  BTBIKXRS 

Government,  however,  has  be«i  <me- 
sided  in  still  other  ways.  A  serious  prob- 
lem facing  our  country  and  its  long- 
established  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing is  that,  in  recent  days,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  situation  in  which  workers  on 
strike  have  become  the  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  financial  assistance. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  coal  strike  caused 
15,000  new  families  to  be  added  to  the 
food  stamp  program,  a  fact  which  sweUed 
the  State's  total  food  stamp  role  by  20 
percent  In  1  week,  the  West  Virginia 
State  Welfare  Depftrtment  distributed 
$1.7  million  in  food  stamps  to  the  miners' 
families  and  declared  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  paid  for  the  program. 

In  a  recent  statement.  Dr.  Herbert 
Northrup,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Council  and  director  of  the  Indus- 
trial Research  Unit  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of 
Pomsylvanla.  pointed  out  that  diulng 
the  General  Motors  strike: 

We  figured  that  almost  30%  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  employees  In  Michigan  were  on 
food  stamps  and  20%  on  welfare  .  .  .  We've 
made  studies  of  local  situations  such  as  the 
long  Westlnghouse  strike  at  the  Lester  plant 
outside  of  Philadelphia.  We  found  out  the 
Welfare  Department  took  on  10  people  to 
take  care  of  this  situation. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  the  agencies  of 
Government  have  provided  workers  with 
their  sole  "strike  benefits."  The  labor 
imions  themselves,  in  such  situations, 
paid  no  strike  benefits  at  all. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  tends  to  dis- 
courage and  prolong  strikes.  Dr.  North- 
rup notes  that — 

It  enables  the  union  to  hold  out  without 
pressure  from  the  rank  and  file.  If  there  la 
one  thing  that  was  clear  in  both  the  General 
Electric  and  General  Motors  strike.  It  Is  that 
there  was  no  pressure  on  the  rank  and  file 
to  settle  the  strike. 

When  no  pressure  exists  to  settle  a 
strike,  the  strike  tends  to  continue,  cost- 
ing all  concerned,  workers,  management, 
and  the  taxpayers  huge  sums  of  money. 
In  addition,  it  makes  a  big  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  result,  and  its  infla- 
tionary impact  is  much  greater. 

Collective  bargaining  is  based,  at  least 
in  part,  upon  the  assumption  of  govern- 
mental neutrality.  Dr.  Northrup  declared 
that— 


The  collective  bargaining  system  In  the 
United  States  cannot  work  satisfactorily  If 
the  pubUc  purse  becomes  an  extension  of  the 
union  treasury  for  paying  strike  benefits. 

It  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  Govern- 
ment, today,  is  in  the  position  of  regu- 
lating, harassing,  and  controlling  Ameri- 
can business.  Such  policies,  it  is  clear, 
can  lead  only  to  further  inflation,  to 
further  unemployment,  and  to  less  and 
less  ability  on  the  part  of  American 
business  to  compete  in  world  markets. 

It  is  essential  that  labor  unions  be 
brought  under  the  same  antitrust  legis- 
lation which  today  applies  to  business. 
It  is  Illegal,  for  example,  for  several  busi- 
nesses in  a  particular  industry  to  set 
prices,  yet  it  is  legal  for  a  single  industry- 
wide labor  union  to  set  wage  rates  for  an 
entire  industry. 

KXAMPUC    9:     UNION    POLniCAL    ACTrVTrlES 

More  than  this,  labor  has  used  its  posi- 
tion in  a  partisan  political  manner,  in 
clear  violation  of  existing  statutes.  Sec- 
tl(Hi  610  of  the  Criminal  Code,  to  cite 
one,  prevents  both  national  corporations 
and  labor  unions  from  making  any  cam- 
paign contributions  or  expenditures.  Yet, 
AFLi-CIO  President  George  Meany  has 
been  quite  frank  in  exploding  the  myth 
that  union  political  activities  in  Federal 
elections  are  restricted  by  this  act,  or  by 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Last  September,  Mr.  Meany  stated 
that— 

You  know  we  have  these  laws  on  the 
books — and  they  have  been  there  for  many, 
□Moxy  years — Coorupt  Practices  Act  and  so 
forth — and  honored,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  have  been  honored  by  everybody  In  the 
breach.  I  don't  know  of  any  csindldate  for 
office  anywhere  that  gives  a  damn  where  he 
gets  the  money  so  long  as  he  gets  It  when 
he  gets  Into  a  campaign. 

In  the  1968  presidential  race,  labor 
officially  reported  contributing  a  whop- 
ping $7.6  million  to  all  candidates,  double 
what  it  admitted  spending  in  1964.  Others 
place  an  even  higher  price  tag  on  labor's 
political  efforts.  Columnist  Victor  Relsel 
notes  that — 

America's  labor  leaders  poured  out  over 
$60  million  for  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Theodore  H.  White  details  some  other 
AfTr-CIO  campaign  activities  in  his  book, 
"The  Making  of  the  President,  1968": 

72,226  union  men  and  women  canvassing 
house  to  house,  94,457  Election  Day  vcriun- 
teers  serving  as  car-poolers,  baby-sitters  and 
poll-watchers;  55  million  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  mailed  by  the  AFL-CIO  from  Wash- 
ington, 60  mlllon  from  local  unions. 

Unless  and  until  we  apply  the  same 
antltriist  and  antipolltlcal  contribution 
laws  to  labor  imlons  that  we  have  rigor- 
ously applied  to  business  corporations, 
we  will  continue  to  have  the  kind  of  one- 
sided, antibusiness  atmosphere  under 
which  American  industry  has  sti\iggled 
for  so  many  years.  Rather  than  solving 
any  of  our  economic  problems,  the  in- 
tervention of  a  huge  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy on  the  side  of  those  who  op- 
pose free  enterprise  and  expose  business 
initiative,  has  produced  a  large  part  of 
the  real  problems  we  face. 

FRAOn.ITY    OF   FREEDOM 

Perhaps  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  once  our  economic  freedom  is  chal- 
lenged, ova  political  freedom  becomes  in- 
creasingly tenuous.  Too  few  of  those  who 


have  endorsed  a  Government-controlled 
economy  seem  to  have  considered  the 
intrinsic  link  between  ec(»iomic  freedom 
and  political  freedom.  Many  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  lose  our  eco- 
nomic freedom  while  remaining  free  in 
other  aspects  of  our  lives.  Such  a  view, 
unfortunately,  is  repeatedly  challenged 
by  the  facts  of  history. 

In  his  Important  voliune,  "Capitalism 
and  Freedom,"  Prof.  Milton  Friedman 
points  out  that — 

The  kind  of  economic  organization  that 
provides  economic  freedom  directly,  namely, 
competitive  capitalism,  also  promotes  politi- 
cal freedom  because  It  separates  economic 
power  from  political  power  and  In  this  way 
enables  the  one  to  offset  the  other. 

Professor  Friedman  noted  that — 
Political  freedom  means  the  absence  of 
coercion  of  a  man  by  his  fellow  men.  The 
fundamental  threat  to  freedom  is  power  to 
coerce,  be  It  In  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  a 
dictator,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  momentary  ma- 
jority. The  preservation  of  freedom  requires 
the  elimination  of  such  concentration  of 
power  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and  the 
dispersal  and  distribution  of  whatever  power 
cannot  be  eliminated — a  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  By  removing  the  organization 
of  economic  activity  from  the  control  of  po- 
litical authority,  the  market  eliminates  this 
source  of  coercive  power.  It  enables  economic 
strength  to  be  a  check  to  political  power 
rather  than  a  reinforcement. 

Today  there  are  many,  in  both  parties 
and  regardless  of  their  previously  stated 
political  and  economic  philosophies,  who 
would  eliminate  the  checks  and  balances 
to  which  Professor  Friedman  referred 
and  provide  Government  with  the  power 
to  set  the  wages  of  workers  and  the  prices 
of  businessmen — thereby  giving  Govern- 
ment total  power  over  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  In  a  recent  editorial,  the 
Wall  Street  Jomnal  stated  that — 

Without  wanting  to  sound  apocalyptic,  we 
find  rather  dismaying  the  ease  with  which 
the  business  community  and  a  Republican 
Administration  have  acepted — and  often  wel- 
comed— the  prospect  of  a  controUed 
economy. 

IS  CAPITALISM   EVIL? 

It  is  Important  that  we  deal  with  the 
question  posed  by  New  Left  activists  and 
their  older  supporters  in  the  Congress, 
the  media,  and  elsewhere.  That  is  this: 
Does  capitalism  produce  pollution,  decay, 
fraud,  and  the  host  of  other  problems 
which  such  critics  hope  to  solve  by  ex- 
panding the  power  and  authority  of 
Government? 

Those  who  advance  such  a  view  argue 
that  under  socialism  there  would  be  no 
poUution  of  the  air,  for  the  State  would 
be  in  control  and  if  the  "people"  are  in 
control  there  would  be  no  greed,  and 
thus  the  proper  precautions  would  be 
taken  to  insure  pure  air,  clean  rivers,  and 
the  like. 

This  argument  makes  internal  sense, 
as  all  ideological  arguments  do.  but  it 
has  one  major  flaw.  It  is  simply  not  true. 
A  look  at  the  world's  environment  shows 
the  fallacy  of  such  thinking. 

In  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the 
approaches  used  by  those  who  are  flght- 
Ing  environmental  and  ecological  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  and  those  who 
are  doing  so  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Academician  Andrey  Sakharov  pub- 
lished   an   illegal    pamphlet,   launched 
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through  the  Soviet  "underground"  to 
demand  radical  political  reforms  and 
blamed  the  country's  economic  system 
for  causing  damage  to  the  environment 
and  thus  "changing  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

The  issue  has  moved  out  of  the  Soviet 
underground  and  into  the  state-con- 
trolled press,  much  as  the  question  of 
pollution  has  moved  from  being  a  con- 
cern of  student  activists  to  being  a  part 
of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
messaga^ 

An  article  in  Pravda  pointed  to  the 
contradiction  between  the  "unrestrained" 
growth  of  industrial  production  on  the 
one  hand,  and  outdated  technology  of 
Soviet  industry  on  the  other.  The  orga- 
nization of  industry  was  also  to  blame. 
The  author  was  saying,  in  effect,  that 
Soviet  Industry  was  so  preoccupied  with 
growth  targets  that  it  ngelected  to  keep 
its  own  house  in  order — which  is  what 
has  so  often  been  said  of  capitalists. 

Victor  Zorza,  the  Eastern  European 
correspondent  for  the  British  newspaper. 
The  Guardian,  makes  this  point: 

In  the  West,  the  strength  of  the  profit 
motive  is  often  said  to  drive  capitalists  to 
press  on  with  production  regardless  of  dam- 
age to  the  environment.  In  Russia,  it  Is  the 
weakness  of  the  profit  motive  that  gets  the 
blame. 

The  Pravda  article  notes  that  "tremen- 
dous material  losses  were  caused"  by  the 
failure  of  the  oil  Industry  to  develop  the 
necessary  procedures  to  remove  water 
and  salt  from  the  oil.  The  price  paid  for 
the  oil  remained  the  same,  whether  these 
unwarranted  constituents  had  been  re- 
moved or  not. 

In  the  United  States,  motor  vehicles 
are  responsible  for  60  percent  of  air  pol- 
lution. Russia,  which  has  relatively  few 
autos,  has  an  air  pollution  problem  as 
well.  The  Soviet  press  often  boasts  that 
the  air  in  Moscow  is  cleaner  and  sweeter 
than  in  any  comparable  capital  city.  But 
most  of  Russia's  industry  is  outside  of 
Moscow.  Pravda  confessed  that — 

We  are  turning  the  atmosphere  of  our 
major  industrial  Regions  and  large  cities  Into 
a  dump  for  poisonous  industrial  wastes. 

This  already  made  it  "difficult  to 
breathe"  for  the  people  who  live  there, 
and  the  trend  of  industrial  development 
would  "inevitably"  cause  even  greater 
pollution  unless  something  were  done  to 
avert  this. 

In  spite  of  government  directives,  new 
factories  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  still 
being  built  without  any  purification 
plant,  for  water  or  smoke.  Indeed,  where 
smoke  filters  are  provided  they  often 
"work  badly,  or  not  at  all."  More  than 
half  of  the  Soviet  towns  discharge  their 
sewage,  untreated,  directly  into  nearby 
rivers. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  environmen- 
tal problems  we  face  in  the  United  States 
are  also  being  faced  throughout  Uie 
world,  in  countries  which  are  capitalist 
and  Communist  and  socialist.  The  fault, 
it  would  appear,  is  not  who  controls  the 
modem  technology,  but  with  the  tech- 
nology itself. 

WX  SHOTTLO  BE  PROUD  OF  OUR  STSTZIC  AMD 

DEFEND  IT  VIGOROUSLY 

Far  too  long  American  businessmen 
have  tended  to  apologize  for  their  suc- 


cesses, to  sit  silently  by  as  capitalism 
was  attacked  by  those  who  argued  that, 
somehow.  Government  control  of  the 
economy  would  produce  a  more  "equita- 
ble" sharing  of  the  Nation's  resources. 

They  f  ailedto  point  out  that  capitalism 
was  simply  freedom  applied  to  economics, 
that  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  it 
was  the  consumer,  the  individual,  who 
voted  with  his  dollars  in  the  market- 
place and  determined  in  this  manner 
exactly  what  would  be  produced  in  the 
economy.  In  the  socialistic,  communistic 
and  f  asclstlc  economies  supported  by  the 
advocates  of  collectivism  it  is  a  small 
band  of  bureaucrats  who  make  this 
decision. 

Under  capitalism  people  not  only  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  the  economy  is 
to  produce,  but  they  are  able  to  procure 
for  themselves  a  far  larger  share  of  that 
production  than  under  any  other  system. 
Capitalism  is  the  best  economic  system 
for  those  at  the  lowest  level  as  well  as 
for  those  at  the  highest.  In  fact,  those 
at  the  lowest  levels  in  our  own  country 
and  in  the  capitalist  societies  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  Japan  would  find  them- 
selves in  the  upper  levels  of  collectivlst 
societies — where  a  radio,  a  television,  and 
Indoor  plumbing  are  still  considered  to 
be  luxuries. 

Unless  businessmen  tell  this  story — 
forcefully  and  vocally — it  wUl  be  un- 
known to  a  new  generation  of  Americans. 
Thus  far,  they  have  failed  In  the  impor- 
tant task  of  communicating  to  this  new 
generation  a  knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  a  free  society. 

There  is  no  way  to  Increase  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  improving  our  competitive 
standing  in  world  markets,  ease  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  defeat  infla- 
tion, and  really  give  consumers  the 
choice  they  desire  except  by  taking  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  ecom>my,  not  giving 
it  control  over  the  economy  as  we  now 
appear  to  be  doing. 

The  best  consimier  advocate  is  not  a 
new  law  or  Government  agency,  but  free 
enterprise  Itself.  Under  captalism,  the 
consumer  votes  with  his  dollars  for  the 
kinds  of  products  he  wishes  to  purchase. 
The  Jury  of  American  business  is  not  a 
court  of  law  or  a  legislative  chamber  but 
the  millions  of  free  citizens  who  Judge  its 
products  and  services  as  they  choose  be- 
tween them. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  want 
to  be  seen,  stand  up;  if  you  want  to  be 
heard,  speak  up;  and  if  you  want  to  be 
appreciated,  shut  up.  For  too  long  the 
business  community  has  apparently 
wanted  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  high  time 
the  outraged  businessmen — speaking  not 
Just  In  their  own  Interest,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  employees  as  well  as  the 
consuming  public — express  their  sense  of 
indignation  over  this  unrelenting  assault 
upon  the  concept  of  a  free  market.  They 
must  get  directly  involved  in  this  battle 
and  provide  the  leadership  which  is  so 
sorely  lacking. 

Business  and  Industry,  if  it  is  to  restore 
economic  freedom,  must  not  apologize 
for  Itself  or  for  its  profits.  It  is  American 
business  and  industry  which  has  pro- 
vided all  of  our  citizens  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  It  has 
done  this  through  economic  freedom.  The 
rest  of  the  world,  through  economic  slav- 


ei-y,  has  hardly  been  able  to  feed  its 
people. 

The  choice  is  ours,  and  businessmen 
must  speak  up  in  behalf  of  economic 
freedom  before  it  is  compromised  away 
in  the  maze  of  considerations  about 
what  is  politically  possible.  Once  free- 
dom is  lost,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossl- 
-  ble,  to  restore. 

Beyond  this,  we  must  guard  against 
leaving  the  field  to  the  enemy  out  of  a 
sense  of  despair  over  how  far  down  the 
garden  path  we  have  trod.  To  those  who 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  it  is  hope- 
less, that  nothing  can  be  done.  I  would 
only  remind  you  that  this  can  become  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  if  enough  Amer- 
icans believe  it.  What  if  George  Wash- 
ington had  taken  such  a  point  of  view  at 
Valley  Forge?  What  if  Lincoln  had  in  the 
dark  days  of-  the  War  Between  the 
States,  What  if  our  Nation  had  after 
Pearl  Harbor? 

One  of  my  alma  maters  is  Hillsdale 
Ccdlege,  which  at  the  time  I  attended 
had  an  enrollment  of  only  500  students. 
Often.  Hillsdale  competed  in  football 
with  colleges  and  imiversities  having  en- 
rollmoits  of  several  thousand.  I  remem- 
ber a  slogan  over  the  door  of  the  locker 
room  which  read : 

It's  not  the  size  of  the  dog  in  the  fight, 
but  the  size  of  the  fight  in  the  dog! 

To  be  sure,  we  are  fighting  against 
enormous  odds.  But  that  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  battle  cannot  be  won 
and  that  we  cannot  reverse  the  danger- 
ous direction  we  are  headed  today.  And 
let  us  always  remember  that  despair  is 
the  one  unpardonable  sin. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  corporations 
can  make  a  positive  contribution  is  by 
educating  their  stockholders  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  a  free 
market  economy  and  why  it  is  the  most 
humane,  productive,  and  morally  Justifi- 
able system.  In  addition,  stockholders 
should  be  constantly  alerted  to  legisla- 
tion imder  consideration  which  does  vio- 
lence to  their  interests  both  as  stockhold- 
ers and  consumers.  Under  the  changes  in 
the  law  that  came  out  of  the  Campaign 
Spending  Reform  Act  of  1972,  nationally 
chartered  corporations  may  legally  en- 
gage in  such  activities  witlj^  corporate 
moneys.  Be  assured  that  the  unions  have 
for  years  been  using  Treasury  funds  in 
this  activity.  Such  an  educational  effort 
can  help  to  generate  those  pressures  nec- 
essary to  influence  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion in  Washington. 

Fintdly,  we  should  mobilize  our  limited 
resources  behind  rifleshot  efforts  to  affect 
the  greatest  changes.  There  are  some- 
what over  100  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — the  body  responsible 
for  initiating  money  bills — who  are 
economy-minded  and  opposed  to  the  drift 
toward  a  regulated  economy.  At  the  other 
extreme  there  are  slightly  over  100  Mem- 
bers who  will  vote  for  virtually  any 
spending  measure  and  who  totally  sup- 
port the  idea  of  a  controlled  economy.  Of 
the  200  odd  Members  in  between — all  of 
whom  are  responsive  to  pressure — we 
should  Identify  the  100  closest  to  our  po- 
sition and  focus  our  efforts  on  them. 

It  Is  wholly  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
we  will  ever  have  a  Congress  comprised 
of  talents  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
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statesmen  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
Republic.  Under  the  circumstances,  while 
still  working  to  upgrade,  qualitatively, 
our  representation  in  the  Congress,  a 
more  important  task  is  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  of  accomplishing  our  goals 
with  the  raw  materials  at  hand.  An  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  involves  under- 
standing the  psychology  of  the  politician. 
When  we  have  done  all  this,  we  should 
be  able  to  concentrate  our  efforts  more 
effectively  to  produce  the  votes  in  Con- 
gress that  will  reinvigorate  free  institu- 
tions and  preserve  the  world's  last  best 
hope  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  history,  stated: 

The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  limita- 
tions of  governmental  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  it.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  pDwer,  we  are  resisting  the 
powers  of  death,  because  concentration  of 
power  is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  most  im- 
precedented  concentration  of  such  gov- 
ernmental power  in  our  national  experi- 
ence. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  convention  In 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin 
prepared  a  speech  lu-ging  all  of  the  dele- 
gates at  that  convention  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment that  had  been  drafted.  Some  mem- 
bers had  reservations  on  the  grounds 
that  to  deposit  the  power  of  the  sword 
and  the  power  of  the  piu^e  in  one  level 
of  Government  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
ultimate  despotism. 

Franklin  acknowledged  that  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  was  not  a  perfect 
document,  but  that  there  wtis  a  way  of 
remedying  defects  through  the  amend- 
ment process.  However,  in  the  final 
analysis  Franklin  contended,  it  mattered 
little  what  form  of  government  was 
created  because  this  Government,  as  all 
governments  before  it,  would  degenerate 
into  a  despotism  when  the  people  needed 
a  despotism. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  do  not  need  a  despotism  today 
any  more  than  they  have  in  the  past  and 
hoiJef ully  and  prayerfully  they  never  will 
in  the  future.  To  guarantee  that  hope 
and  prayer,  we  must  all  imite  our  efforts 
and  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  that  end. 


THIRTy-ONE  MEMBERS  INTRODUCE 
COMPREHENSIVE  TAX  REFORM 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  30 
Members  of  the  House  are  joining  me  in 
introducing  legislation  that  would  ter- 
minate virtually  all  tax  exemptions  and 
deductions  by  January  1,  1974,  tmless 
Congress  reenacted  them.  This  proposal 
is  very  similar  to  the  one  introduced  last 
week  by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  Senate  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield). 

Our  legislation,  which  I  originally  in- 
troduced on  March  7,  and  Mr.  Mills' 
proposal  embody  the  same  approach  for 
achieving  meaningful  tax  reform.  Our 
bill  would  terminate  $47  billion  worth  of 
tax  deductions  and  exemptions  by  1974, 
thus  forcing  Congress  to  reenact  those 
provisions  it  wanted  to  keep.  The  Bilills- 
Mansfleld  proposal  would  terminate  54 
provisions  over  a  3-year  period  starting 
In  1974.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
support  for  our  bill  Is  essentially  sup- 
port for  the  Mills-Mansfield  bill. 

Both  of  these  proposals  are  far  more 
sweeping  than  they  first  appear  and,  if 
passed,  will  likely  lead  to  the  most  com- 
prehensive reform  and  simplification  of 
the  Federal  tax  system  ever.  Many  of 
the  more  blatant  tax  exemptions,  de- 
ductions, and  loopholes  that  have  built 
up  over  the  years  would,  I  believe,  simply 
fall  by  the  wayside  if  Congress  were 
forced  to  vote  on  them  again. 

I  also  believe  that  either  of  these  pro- 
posals would,  If  they  reached  the  floor, 
easily  pass  the  House.  This  legislation 
has  a  definite  appeal  not  only  to  tax 
reformers  but  to  fiscal  conservatives  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  the  premise  that,  if 
Congress  is  forced  to  review  every  dollar 
In  the  Federal  budget  every  year.  It 
should  at  least  occasionally  review  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  potential  tax  loop- 
holes. The  problem  with  the  present  sys- 
tem, as  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  is 
that  these  tax  exemptions  and  deductions 
get  passed  by  Congress  for  an  Indefinite 
period  of  time  and  may  never  come  up 
for  review. 

In  short.  It  Is  fiscally  Irresponsible  for 
us  not  to  periodically  review  tax  exemp- 
tions and  deductions  which  cost  the 
Treasury  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Both  our  legislation  and  the  Mills- 
Mansfield  proposal  would  force  Congress 
to  take  a  close  look  at  these  provisions 
and  decide  which  of  them  still  make 
sense,  which  of  them  may  have  made 
sense  when  originally  passed  but  do  not 


any  more,  and  which  of  them  probably 
never  did  make  any  sense.  This  would 
be  a  great  step  forward. 


PART  n— CHILDREN'S  ALLOWANCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  graitle- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill, 
H.R.  5633,  is  patterned  after  the  Cana- 
dian program  except  that  the  allowance 
payments  would  be  taxable  under  my 
proposal  so  that  the  net  amount  of  pay- 
ment to  the  family  would  depend,  upon 
its  income  tax  bracket.  It  would  provide 
$8  for  preschool  children  and  $12  for 
those  aged  6  through  16,  and  would  be 
administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  existing  programs  vary  according 
to  social  policy,  as  the  Haanes-Olsen 
article  Indicates  in  the  following  excerpt : 
Size  and  CoMPOsmoN   of  BENEirrs 

STRUCTtTRE   AND   ELIGIBnjTT    REQXTIREMBNTS 

In  the  countries  studied,  the  benefit  struc- 
ture of  cbUdren's  allowances  programs  varies 
with  social  policy.  Canada  and  Sweden  pay 
allowances  beginning  with  the  first  child 
(table  1).  As  noted  earlier,  the  Canadian 
aim  was  to  provide  a  family  Income  supple- 
ment of  general  scope.  In  Sweden  the  univer- 
sality of  coverage,  together  with  the  view 
that  the  burden  of  raising  a  famUy  should 
be  shared,  led  to  allowances  beginning  with 
the  first  child. 

Other  countries  start  allowances  with  the 
second,  third,  or  foiirth  child.  West  Ger- 
many, for  example,  pays  allowtuices  begin- 
ning with  the  third  chUd,  with  a  means- 
tested  benefit  available  for  the  second.  Some 
systems  have  rates  that  rise  with  each  ad- 
ditional child;  others  feature  rates  that  de- 
cline as  the  niimber  of  children  rises. 

Benefits  are  generally  paid  up  to  school- 
leaving  age.  The  basic  age  limit  In  the  five 
countries  studied  ranges  from  age  14  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  age  17  in  West  Germany. 
The  application  of  the  limit  may  be  deferred 
for  further  schooling,  apprenticeship,  or 
vocational  training— from  2  years  (Canada) 
to  7  yecu^  (West  Germany).  Age  may  also 
play  a  role  in  benefit  size.  This  factor  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  in  Canada  and  France,  as 
later  comparisons  of  the  relative  amounts 
paid  in  each  country  make  clear. 

As  table  1  shows,  the  last  years  in  which 
allowances  are  generally  paid  (the  basic  age 
limit  in  the  chart)  dovetail  with  the  number 
of  years  of  required  schooling  and  minimum 
working  age.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
the  age  limit  for  receiving  children's  allow- 
ances Is  extended,  notably  when  the  child 
continues  his  schooling  or  enters  an  ap- 
prenticeship program.  The  extreme  limit  la 
the  extension  through  the  24tb  year  in  West 
Germany. 


TABLE  l.-STRUCTURE  OF  CHILDREN'S  ALLOWANCES  PROGRAMS  IN  5  COUNTRIES.  1969 


Country 


Means  test 


Benefits  start 
witli— 


Age  limit  > 


Basic 


Residence 


Maximum    requirements 


Minimum 
working  age 


Required  school 
age  (in  last  year) 


C'"*"!* None.. 

l"<*^ None>. 

Sweden .  Nan* 

■  I   ■.   J  ij-      J      ---.-. — •--•--••--•-•---•_-.•••.........._  nunc.- 

United  Kingdom Nong 

West  Germany I.""I"""  None"'! 


Istdilld.. 
2d  child  *. 
1st  child.. 
2d  cliild... 
3d  child  >. 


IS 
IS 

u 


17  lyear 1 15-16  114-15 

19    All  residents....  16  15 

18 do 16  15 

18  6  months  • 16  15 

24    3  years US  17 


•  Last  year  of  eligibility.  See  text  for  distinction  Iwtween  basic  and  naximum  age  limits. 
I  According  to  Province. 

•  As  of  Jan.  1  1971,  the  single-wage  and  mother-at-home  allowances  have  been  discontinued  for 
some  families;  for  others  the  rates  were  dou  bled. 

•  The  single-wage  and  mother-at-home  programs  provide  allowances  for  the  first  child. 
*26  W**l«s'  residence  in  preceding  12  months  (3  years'  residence  for  aliens}. 


•  Means  test  applies  to  two-children  families  only. 

'  Benefits  payable  for  the  second  child  when  the  family  earns  less  than  7,800  DM  i  year. 

■  For  full-time  work. 

Source:  UNESCO  Yearbook  and  national  legislation. 
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Residence  Is  for  all  purposes  the  sole  ellgl- 
bllity  requirement  for  children's  allowances 
m  the  countries  discussed.  Only  In  France 
and  Sweden  do  the  residence  requirements 
fall  to  set  a  time  limit.  Permanent  residence 
m  "metropolitan"  France  1b  stipulated,  and 
aliens  must  be  gainfully  employed  on  a  per- 
manent baslB.  In  Canada,  the  child  mtist 
have  had  1  year's  residence  or  one  of  the 
parents  must  have  lived  in  the  country  for 
3  years  before  the  child's  birth.  The  United 
Kingdom  requires  26  weeks'  residence  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12  months  (3  preceding 
years  for  aliens) .  In  West  Germany,  3  years' 
residence  is  the  common  requirement. 

Size  of  benefits 

Three  basic  approaches  emerge  when  the 
size  of  children's  allowances  is  related  to 
family  composition:  (a)  Rates  per  capita 
rise  with  the  number  of  children  on  the 
theory  that  the  older  child  requires  larger 
expenditures  than  the  younger,  (b)  rates 
per  capita  become  smaller  as  the  number  of 
children  grows  since  each  additional  child 
adds  relatively  less  to  family  expenditures,  or 
(c)  rates  per  capita  are  constant  since  ex- 
penses remain  approximately  the  sam^  with 
each  additional  child — ^that  is,  the  effects  of 
the  first  two  factors  tend  to  equalize  each 
other. 

The  five  countries  selected  for  analysis  Il- 
lustrate these  varied  approaches.  The  range 
is  from  a  uniform  rate  for  all  children  In 
Sweden  to  a  complex  system  in  France  that 
takes  Into  account  both  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family  and  their  ages. 

Sweden's  uniform  rate  dates  back  to  1943, 
when  the  present  system  began.  Although 
the  rate  has  been  changed  Infrequently,  each 
Increase  has  been  more  than  enough  to  keep 
the  allowances  ahead  of  the  consumer  price 
index  every  year  since  1952.' 

A  per  capita  rate,  graduated  by  age  group, 
has  existed  in  Canada  since  children's  al- 
lowances began  In  1945.  The  rate  schedule 
established  in  1957  provides  a  basic  amount 
for  each  chUd  under  age  10,  Increased  for 
ages  10-15,  and  again  for  those  aged  16-17 
who  are  in  school  or  are  invalids.  No  adjust- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  rates  since  1957, 
but  a  reorganization  Is  under  discussion.' 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  system  began 
In  1946  with  benefits  for  the  second  and  suc- 
ceeding children.  aU  at  the  same  rate.  For 
almost  26  years,  the  only  structural  change 
Increased  the  rate  for  the  third  and  subse- 
quent children.  The  amounts  were  adjusted 
Infrequently,  and  as  a  result  they  often 
trailed  the  consumer  price  index  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  The  price  index,  for  example, 
climbed  by  about  70  percentage  points  dur- 
ing 1956-66  (with  1946  as  a  base  year), 
while  the  allowances  remained  fixed.  Sub- 
sequent increases  in  1967  and  1969  have  kept 
the  allowances  ahead  of  the  rise  in  prices.* 

In  1971,  the  United  Kingdom  Introduced 
a  family  supplement  program — in  addition 
to  Its  children's  allowances  program — that  is 
designed  to  aid  workers  at  the  lowest  Income 
level.  The  basic  Income  level  Is  £16  a  week 
for  a  family  with  one  child;  the  level  rises  by 
£2  a  week  for  each  additional  child  up  to  a 
maximum  of  £26  per  week  with  six  or  more 
children.  When  a  family's  Income  is  below 
the  statutory  minlmimi  for  its  size,  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  up  one-half  the  difference  up 
to  a  maximum  of  £3. 

In  the  program  that  emerged  in  West  Ger- 
many after  World  War  n,  coverage  started 
with  the  third  child.  In  1961,  coverage  was 
extended  to  the  second  child  in  families  with 
yearly  Incomes  below  7,200  Deutsche  marks 
with  this  part  of  the  program  financed  from 
general  Federal  revenue.  Under  1964  legisla- 
tion the  Federal  Government  assumed  the 
entire  burden  of  financing  the  program.  The 
Income  limit  for  the  two-child  family  was 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlde. 


raised  to  7300DM,  and  an  Increasing  bene- 
fit rate  was  made  applicable  for  the  third 
to  the  fifth  chUd.'  In  1966,  families  with 
three  or  more  children  became  eligible  for 
the  lower-rate,  second-child  allowance,  re- 
gardless of  the  amoimt  of  the  family's  in- 
come. 

The  Ft^nch  children's  allowances  pro- 
gram—considerably more  complex  than  that 
of  most  countries — has  three  main  com- 
ponents: basic  children's  allowances,  single- 
wage  allowances  (salatre  untque  for  wage  or 
salary  earners) ,  and  mother-at-home  allow- 
ances {mire  au  foyer  for  the  self-employed). 
The  nonbaslc  allowances  are  both  designed 
to  encourage  mothers  to  stay  home  and  aid 
In  their  children's  upbringing.  Originally  re- 
lated to  regional  monthly  average  wages,  the 
basic  allowances  were  later  made  a  percentage 
of  the  hotvly  minimimi  wage  of  manual 
workers  in  the  metals  industry.  This  amount 
has  been  adjusted  periodically  by  decree.  All 
three  types  of  benefits  are  fixed  for  five  cost 
of  living  zones  in  France.'° 

Under  the  French  basic  program,  benefits 
start  with  the  second  child  at  the  rate  of  22 
percent  of  the  base  wage.  The  rate  Is  37  per- 
cent for.  the  third  and  fourth  children  and 
drops  to  33  percent  for  the  fifth  and  sub- 
sequent children."  These  rates,  in  turn,  are 
Increased  by  9  percent  of  the  base  wage  when 
the  child  reaches  age  10  and  by  16  percent  at 
age  16,  except  for  the  two  youngest  children 
In  the  family." 

In  1969,  France  discontinued  the  practice, 
begun  in  1951,  of  granting  young  childless 
couples  an  allowance  \inder  the  single  sal- 
ary program.  Instead,  the  allowance  to  chil- 
dren under  age  2  was  raised  to  50  percent 
of  the  base  wage  (97.25  francs  In  1969)  under 
both  the  single- wage  and  mother-at-home 
programs,  and  having  a  young  child  was  thus 
more  attractive."  Since  January  1, 1971,  these 
allowances  have  been  abolished  for  families 
with  monthly  Income  above  6,550  francs  and 
the  rates  have  been  doubled  for  families  with 
monthly  income  below  1,300  francs.  The  al- 
lowance rates  remain  unchanged  between 
these  two  Income  limits.  With  average 
monthly  earnings  approximating  960  francs, 
in  practice  the  single-wage  and  mother-at- 
home  allowances  have  doubled  for  most  fam- 
ilies and  the  upper  limitation  has  become 
almost  academic. 

BKL&TIOIf  SHIP  TO  KAXMINGS  AND  OTHER 

MEASURES 

Because  of  variations  in  currency  values,  a 
multicountry  assessment  of  the  relative  size 
of  children's  allowances  must  be  made  In 
terms  common  to  all.  In  this  study,  therefore, 
comparisons  have  been  developed  on  the 
basis  of  individual  Income,  consumer  prices, 
and  the  gross  national  product  (GNP)  of 
each  country.  Comparing  allowances  with 
average  monthly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
provides  a  measure  of  the  benefit  paid  to  the 
individual  family.  Even  when  comparable 
flexures  are  thus  arrived  at,  the  method  of 
financing  may  be  important  because  of  pos- 
sible Income  redistribution  effects.  Relating 
benefits  to  the  GNP  measures  the  relative 
cost  to  each  country,  and  comparison  with 
the  consumer  price  index,  of  course,  indicates 
whether  the  allowances  have  retained  their 
relative  value. 

Average  EamingB 

Table  2  presents  for  each  of  the  five  covm- 
tries  the  relationship  between  children's  al- 
lowances (In  families  with  1-6  children)  and 
monthly  average  earnings  in  manufacturing. 
For  simplification,  the  allowances  for  Canada 
and  France  are  shown  at  the  minimum  levels 
and  Increases  based  on  age  are  omitted.  The 
ratios  of  allowances  to  average  earnings  range 
from  1.3  percent  to  one  Canadian  child  to 
60.8  percent  for  five  children  In  France 
(about  61.5  percent  when  the  most  advan- 
tageous age  combination  Is  used). 

Generally,  France  has  the  "highest"  al- 
lowances under  any  family  combination  (ex- 


cept that,  for  s  family  with  one  child  aged 
2  or  older,  the  Swedish  allowance  Is  slightly 
higher).  Sweden  ranks  next  to  France  In 
all  other  family  combinations  indicated  in 
table  2.  With  respect  to  families  with  two, 
three,  and  four  children,  the  Utiited  King- 
dom ranks  behind  France  and  Sweden  but 
ahead  of  West  Germany,  although  the  two 
rates  converge  as  the  family  grows  and  draw 
even  with  five  children  In  the  famUy.  Canada 
ranks  last.  Note  that  the  gap  between  that 
country  and  the  others  grows  vsrith  the  size 
of  the  family,  since  Canadian  allowances  are 
Increased  at  a  much  slower  rate.  Although 
Sweden's  rate  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  United  Kingdom's  or  West  Germany's 
through  the  whole  family  range,  these  coun- 
tries draw  closer  as  family  size  Increases. 
With  three  children,  the  Swedish  rate  Is  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  with  five  children  It  Is  only  60 
percent  larger. 

TABLE  2.— CHILDREN'S  ALLOWANCES  AS  PERCENT  OF 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING,  BY 
SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  5  COUNTRIES,  1969 


Country 


Number  of  children 


3.8 

5.0 

6.3 

22.8 

36.8 

50.8 

17.0 

22.7 

28.4 

9.5 

14.6 

19.6 

5.5 

12.0 

19.7 

Canada  1 1.3     2.5 

Franco* (•)     9.8 

Sweden* 5.7    11.4 

United  Kingdom*. 4.5 

West  Germany* '2.8 


■  Percentages  relate  to  benefits  for  children  under  age  10  and 
are  based  on  average  weekly  wages  in  January-June  1969.  For 
children  aged  10  to  15,  add  0.4  percentage  points;  for  children 
aged  16  to  17,  add  0.9  percentage  points. 

>  Percentages  overstated  to  the  extent  that  1969  benefit  rates 
are  applied  to  1%8  average  earnings.  For  families  with  more 
than  1  child:  add  10.8  It  1  or  more  of  the  children  are  under 
age  2;  8.6  if  there  are  2  dependent  children  aged  2  or  older;  and 
10.8  if  there  are  3  or  more  dependent  children  regardless  of  age. 
In  addition,  add  3.6  for  each  dependent  child  aged  10  to  14  and 
6.0  for  each  dependent  child  aged  IS  or  older. 

>  Percentage  is  10.8  for  child  under  age  2;  it  is  4.3  for  child 
aged  2  or  doer. 

« Percentages  overstated  to  the  extent  that  expected  1970 
benefit  rates  are  applied  to  average  earnings  in  January-June 
1969. 

>  Based  on  average  weekly  earnings  as  reported  in  April  1969 
Income  data  for  men  and  women  are  reported  separately;  they 
have  therefore  been  weighted  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  men 
and  women  reported  in  total  employment  to  obtain  comparability 
with  data  for  other  countries. 

•  Percentages  overstated  to  the  extent  that  1969  benefit  rates 
are  applied  to  1968  average  earnings. 

'  2d  child  eligible  for  basic  allowance  if  family  earnings  are 
less  than  7,80ODM  a  year;  otherwise,  allowances  start  with  3d 
child. 

Source:  Canada— The  Labour  Gazette,  December  1969,  table 
C-6,  p.  771;  France  and  Germany— Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  Sweden— Allmiin  Manadsstatistikk, 
1968-69;  United  Kingdom— Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics.  De- 
cember 1969,  table  IS,  p.  17,  and  Employment  and  Productivity 
Gazette,  January  1970,  table  122,  p.  75. 

When  the  age  factor  is  considered  with 
the  number  of  children,  the  French  program 
stands  out  even  more  than  the  figures  in  the 
table  indicate."  In  a  French  family  with 
three  children  aged  8,  10,  and  12,  children's 
allowances  would  amount  to  40.8  percent  of 
average  earnings  in  manufacturing — that  is, 
the  basic  rate  of  22.8  percent  plus  10.8  per- 
cent for  three  children  plus  an  additional 
3.6  percent  for  each  of  the  two  children  in 
the  10-14  age  group — or  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  next  highest  country,  Sweden. 

FOOTNOTES 

*In  1948,  the  annual  allowance  was  260 
kroner  per  child.  This  amount  was  raised  to 
550  kronor  in  1952  and  to  700  kroner  in 
mld-1964.  The  rate  later  reached  a  level  of 
900  kronor  and  went  to  1.200  kronor  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1971.  (One  U.S.  dollar  equaled  4.868 
kronor  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971.)  StatUtiak  Arsbok 
For  Sverige,  1970  (Statistical  Abstract  of 
Sweden),  National  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Stockholm,  table  208. 

'  The  monthly  rates  when  the  program 
started  In  July  1946  were  $5  for  each  child 
under  age  6,  $6  for  ages  6-9,  $7  for  ages  10-12. 
and  $8  for  ages  13-15.  In   1957.  the  rates 
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became  t6  for  each  child  under  age  10,  $8  for 
the  group  aged  10-16,  and  $10  for  those  aged 
16-17  who  were  In  school  or  were  Invalids. 

'  The  PamUy  Allowances  Act  of  1945  (effec- 
tive August  1946)  provided  5  ahUllngs  per 
child  a  week,  starting  with  the  second  child 
In  the  family.  The  amount  was  Increased  to 
8s.  In  1952  and  to  10s,  for  the  third  and 
subsequent  children  In  1956.  In  1967,  the 
benefits  were  raised  to  15s.  for  the  second 
and  173.  for  the  third  and  subsequent  chil- 
dren; and  In  late  1969  they  were  Increased 
to  18s.  and  20s..  respectively.  (As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  one  U.S.  dollar  equaled  3.918 
pounds.) 

*In  1961,  monthly  rates  had  been  26DM 
for  the  second  child  (when  eligible)  and 
40DM  for  the  third  and  subsequent  children. 
The  rates  were  Increased  In  1964  to  60.  60, 
and  70DM  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  and 
each  subsequent  child,  reepcctlvely;  the  rate 
for  the  second  child  remained  unchanged. 
(As  of  December  31.  1971,  one  UJ3.  dollar 
equaled  3.260  Deutsche  marks.) 

"The  base  wage  for  basic  allowances  In 
Paris  (the  highest  cost-of-living  area)  Is  now 
377  francs  a  month,  that  for  the  single-wage 
or  mother-at-home  allowances,  194.50  francs. 
(On  December  31,  1071,  one  U.S.  dollar 
equaled  5.22  francs.) 

"  In  the  basic  program,  a  1953  law  estab- 
lished the  rate  of  22  percent  of  the  base  wage 
for  the  second  child  and  33  percent  for  the 
third  and  later  children,  increased  from  the 
previous  rates  of  20  percent  and  30  percent, 
respectively.  For  changes  in  benefit  levels  and 
laws,  see  Jean-Jacques  Dupeyroux.  Sicuriti 
Sociale  (3d  edition),  Dalloz,  1969.  pages  465 
and  481.  For  pre-1964  rates,  see  also  "Le  ri- 
gime  giniral  de  la  sicuriU  sociale'  In  the 
series  La  documentation  francaise;  notes  et 
etudes  documentaires,  September  1949.  For 
history  of  changes  In  the  mother-at-home 
and  single- wage  allowances,  see  Journal  Of- 
flciel  de  la  Ripublique  Frangaise,  Dec.  12, 
1956.  page  11872. 

"Journal  Offlciel  .  .  .  Aug.  8.  1967,  page 
7811.  Law  of  Aug.  7. 1957. 

"  A  family  Is  limited  to  total  allowances  of 
50  percent  of  the  base  amount  under  either 
of  the  two  programs,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  In  the  family.  For  children 
aged  2  or  older,  the  rates  are:  Under  the 
single-wage  program,  20  percent  of  the  base 
for  one  child,  40  percent  for  two  children, 
and  50  percent  for  three  or  more  children; 
under  the  mother-at-home  program,  10  per- 
cent for  two  dependent  children,  with  an  In- 
crease of  10  percentage  points  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  and  up  to  60  percent  for  six  or 
more  children. 

"For  a  different  approach,  used  in  a  1967 
study  relating  the  significance  of  family  al- 
lowances in  terms  of  average  total  income  to 
the  size  of  the  family,  see  Les  Conditions  de 
Vie  des  Familties.  Paris.  March  1967.  Lack  of 
data  prevent  a  similar  approach  for  an  In- 
tercountry  study. 
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REPRESSION  IN   GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Ab- 
ZTTG)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  IJii.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  earned  a  bitter  reputation 
as  the  world's  most  ardent  supporter 
of  reactionary  dictatorships.  In  Viet- 
nam, our  support  of  General  Thieu  is 
a  continuing  stumbling  block  to  peace. 
In  Cambodia,  through  the  American- 
supported  Lon  Nol  regime,  we  are  re- 
peating the  mistakes  of  Vietnam.  In 
Rhodesia,  we  support  Ian  Smith's  racist 
government  by  importing  chrome  despite 
a  United  Nations  resolution  prohibiting 
such  trade.  The  list  is  long,  and  near 


its  head  is  the  military  regime  of  the 
Greek  colonels. 

The  dictatorship  in  Greece  has  met 
revulsion  from  every  democratic  people 
and  government  in  the  world.  In  the 
United  States,  too,  we  have  been  sad- 
dened by  the  destruction  of  liberty  In 
Greece.  Perhaps,  the  American  people 
have  been  even  more  saddened  by  their 
own  Government's  support  of  these 
fascists  with  arms  and  money  against 
the  express  will  of  Congress — just  as  the 
President  has  defied  the  express  will  of 
Congress  by  refusing  to  set  a  date  for 
our  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

The  determination  of  our  Military 
Establishment  to  maintain  a  safe  and 
secure  base  for  its  aotlvitles  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  is  causing  unbe- 
lievable hardship  for  the  very  people 
with  whom  we  could  establish  warm  and 
productive  ties  of  friendship.  Instead, 
we  work  with  the  most  hated  segment 
of  the  Greek  power  structure  to  turn 
Greece  into  a  naval  base  for  the  Amer- 
ican 6th  Fleet,  an  aircraft  carrier  for 
NATO. 

The  Greek  people,  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  American-supported 
dictatorship,  know  that  if  we  take  our 
heel  off  their  necks,  they  can  take  care 
of  their  colonels  on  their  own. 

I  have  received  a  document  that  was 
smuggled  out  of  Greece  and  which 
reached  the  Greek  News  Agency  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  an  appeal  from  a  young  woman 
whose  whole  family — father,  mother, 
brother,  and  husband — have  fought  as 
proud  Greek  patriots  against  the  Nazis 
and  against  the  internal  fascists.  The 
letter  from  Eleni  Voulgari-Golemas 
should  awaken  the  conscience  of 
America,  and  I  insert  it  here  in  the 
Record  together  with  a  covering  letter 
from  her  80-year-old  mother,  Eftihia 
Voulgari : 

Lttter  Prom  Mrs.  Eftihia  Vouloari,  Mother 
OP  Exj:ni  Voulcari  Golemas 
Dear  Sir:  For  years  now  I  walk  up  and 
down  the  staircase  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
but  my  dramatic  pleas  find  no  sympathetic 
ear.  I  cannot  find  any  sympathy,  compas- 
sion, understanding  and  for  that  reason  I 
urge  you  to  publish  my  letter  so  that  my 
drama  can  be  brought  Into  the  open. 

I  am  an  old  mother,  almost  80  with  a 
number  of  serious  diseases.  I  live  alone  with 
my  4-year-old  grandson,  Milton,  born  In 
Averoff  prison.  His  mother,  my  daughter 
Eleni,  and  her  husband,  are  political  prison- 
ers. My  two  other  daughters  have  been  liv- 
ing outside  Greece  for  the  past  20  years 
against  their  wishes. 

My  name  U  Eftihia  Voulgari.  From  the  first 
years  of  my  marriage  my  life  has  been  a 
tragedy.  Metaxas'  dictatorial  regime  arrested 
my  hiifiband,  an  educator,  threw  him  in  their 
dungeons  for  his  poUtlcal  beliefs  and  later, 
desperately  ill,  turned  him  over  to  the  Nazis 
who  executed  him.  From  the  end  of  the  war 
and  diwlng,  my  family  was  totally  destroyed, 
all  our  property  confiscated,  our  house  burn- 
ed three  times.  My  three  little  girls  and  I 
were  constantly  without  food  or  roof.  I  my- 
self have  suffered  many  persecutions  and 
humiliations,  lived  in  exile  for  many  ye«u« 
and  in  prison  8  years  as  a  political  prisoner. 
Yet,  with  my  advanced  age  and  the  tortured 
life  I've  had,  on  AprU,  1967  I  found  myself 
exiled  again  on  the  island  of  Yo\ira. 

My  daughter,  Eleni  Voulgari-Golemas,  Is  a 
political  prisoner  at  Korydallos  Prison.  She 
was  court  martialed  in  Larissa  in  1966  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  under  the  law  375/38 


with  the  manufactured  accusation  of  "spy- 
ing" which  not  only  is  a  lie,  but  an  insult  to 
my  daughter  and  our  entire  family,  honored 
by  my  husband's  blood.  At  the  time  of  her 
trial,  others  accused  under  the  same  law 
were  freed  with  the  new  law  4496/66.  Her 
"crime"  originated  when  she  was  a  mere 
schoolgirl,  in  1964.  The  accusation  was  proven 
false,  and  though  the  new  law  superseded 
376/36,  and  she  was  6  months  pregnant,  she 
was  sentenced  to  10  years  because  of  her 
answer  to  the  judge  about  her  Ideas. 

Eleni 's  husband,  Babls  Oolemas,  was  In 
Jail  for  13  years  with  the  same  law  but  wu 
freed  In  1966  with  law  4496/66.  Because  he 
Is  against  the  military  re^me  he  Is  now 
again  in  jail,  in  Aegina. 

This  Is  the  entire  truth.  What  the  au- 
thorities say  about  not  keeping  any  political 
prisoners  In  Greece,  is  a  lie.  They  should  then 
tell  me  why  they  are  holding  my  children 
In  jail  I  My  4-year-old  grandson  who  first  saw 
light  behind  bars,  misses  his  parents,  the 
seciu^ty,  embrace,  love  and  affection  only  his 
parents  can  give  him.  He  is  a  small  chUd, 
and  I  cannot  offer  him  aU  these.  I  am,  as 
they  say,  with  one  leg  in  the  grave;  I  am 
frightened  that  I  may  die  before  I  see  my 
children  again,  and  if  I  do,  what  will  hi^- 
pen  to  my  grandson  with  no  one  to  care  for 
him? 

I  never  imagined  that  human  agony  could 
be  met  with  such  callousness  and  hate.  When 
will  my  drama  finaUy  end?  This  drama  of 
mine  and  all  political  prisoners? 

Hoping  that  you  will  publish  my  letter,  I 
thank  you. 

ErriHIA  VOTTLCARI. 

An   Open   Letter   From:    Eleni   Vottlgari- 

GOLEMAS 

Prom  the  Korydallos  Prison  where  I  am 
kept  as  a  political  prisoner  with  16  other 
women  fighters  for  peace  and  democracy, 
living  in  utter  isolation  undw  unbearable 
conditions,  I  send  this  appeal  to  national  and 
international  organizations,  politicians,  in- 
tellectuals, and  democratic  people  to  rielate 
my  family's  tragic  story  in  detail. 

I  was  arrested  in  October  of  1966  and  con- 
victed by  the  Military  Court  of  Larissa  to  the 
unbelievably  harsh  sentence  of  10  years. 
Since  I  was  convicted  for  a  crime  "manu- 
factured" fifteen  years  before,  in  1964,  when 
I  was  a  young  high  school  girl,  the  trial  was 
clearly  a  political  maneuver.  During  the  trial 
the  accusation  was  proven  unfounded.  My 
"crime"  was  that  I  had  accompanied  my 
brother-in-law,  Nicos  Oenas,  at  the  time 
hounded  by  the  security  forces  for  his  ac- 
tivities in  the  democratic  movement,  from 
Athens  to  Larissa. 

In  reality,  and  this  may  surprise  you.  the 
cause  of  my  conviction  was  my  reply  to  the 
military  judge's  question  about  whether  I 
still  ahered  to  my  political  convictions.  My 
reply  was:  "If  I  am  tried  for  my  ideas,  that  is 
to  say,  for  which  the  Nazis  executed  my  fa- 
ther, an  example  of  a  man,  patriot,  democrat, 
scholar,  held  In  the  dungeons  of  the  faclst 
dictator  Metaxas  and  desperately  HI,  turned 
over  to  the  Hitlerites  to  be  executed,  if  for 
these  ideals  I  am  tried  today,  then  I  must 
reply  with  pride:  Yee,  I  still  cherish  thoee 
Ideals  of  all  humanity."  . 

That  was  enough  for  the  extreme  penalty 
of  10  years  in  prison  to  be  Imposed  on  me. 
The  fact  that  I  was  at  the  time  five  months 
pregnant  was  not  taken  into  account.  It 
must  be  noted  further  that  my  sister's  hus- 
band for  whose  sake  I  was  being  tried,  was 
in  that  same  room,  a  spectator  at  my  trial 
having  been  freed  by  an  amnesty  though  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  five  times.  That 
was  the  kind  of  "Justice"  meted  out. 

What  my  orphaned  family  has  suffered  ever 
since  my  father's  execution  is  beyond  de- 
scription. Our  house  was  repeatedly  burned 
down  by  the  Nazi  occupiers  and  bands  of 
lawless  Greek  collaborators  who  at  the  time 
plagued  the  land.  My  mother  was  left  bome- 
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less  to  raise  three  small  girls;  but  she  con- 
tinued my  father's  patriotic  work,  heroically 
and  fully  honoring  his  memory.  For  her  many 
sacrifices,  she  was  rewarded  with  sight  years 
in  prison  and  the  same  number  of  years  in 
barren  exile  Islands.  Before  she  could  recover, 
the  colonels'  tyranlcal  regime  In  1967  flung 
her  Into  the  crowded  prison  ship  and  onto 
the  infamous  prison  Island  of  Youra.  For- 
tunately, thanks  to  Greek  and  International 
outcry,  she  was  released  and  is  free  today. 
Her  courage,  kindness,  patriotic  and  moral 
values  and  the  example  of  my  father's  su- 
preme sacrifice,  Influenced  the  shaping  of 
my  character  and  early  filled  my  youthful 
heart  with  love  for  my  people,  for  democ- 
racy and  peace. 

My  little  boy  was  bom  In  prison  now  lives 
with  my  aged  and  sick  mother  In  her  village. 
They  are  alone  with  no  one  to  care  for  them. 

My  husband,  Babls  Golemas,  Is  also  a  po- 
litical prisoner  of  the  Junta,  serving  a  16- 
year-term  Imposed  on  him  by  the  Athens 
Special  Court  Martial  for  his  antldlctatorshlp 
activities. 

I  have  petitioned  repeatedly  for  justice 
under  the  laws  that  could  be  beneficially 
applied  to  my  case.  All  my  petitions  were  au- 
tomatically, and  typically,  rejected  by  the 
government.  I  do  not  beg  for  clemency;  I  ask 
for  justice.  I  ask  for  my  freedom  of  which  I 
have  been  deprived  iiregally  and  unconsti- 
tutionally. I  am  asking  for  an  end  to  the 
crime  they  committed  and  continue  to  com- 
mit against  me,  against  a  small  child,  against 
my  family  and  the  entire  Greek  people. 

This  drama  which  has  lasted  for  many 
years,  together  with  thousands  of  similar 
dramas  of  Greek  patriots,  this  special  harsh- 
ness, refiects  the  martyrdom  and  suffering  of 
the  Greek  people  and  the  brutal  reversal  of 
moral  values  in  our  country  where  patriots. 
Instead  of  bread  are  given  bile,  while  traitors 
are  honored  and  today  rule  Greece. 

I  believe  that  honest  people  everywhere 
cannot  remain  silent  confronted  with  such 
political  crimes.  They  must  raise  their  voices, 
strongly  and  decisively  to  end  the  torments 
and  persecutions  of  the  Greek  political  pris- 
oners. It  is  time  now  to  stop  this  tragic  situa- 
tion, to  achieve  a  gneral  political  amnesty 
that  will  perhaps  be  the  foundation  for  the 
establishment  of  democracy  In  the  land  In 
which  It  was  bom. 

In  the  conviction  that  my  cry  will  bring  the 
necessary  response,  I  thank  you  warmly. 
Eleni  Voulgari -Oolemas, 
Political  prisoner,  Korydallos  Prison. 


NOW  IT  IS  DR.  ROGERS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  a  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  House  has  been  highly  honored  for 
his  contributions  in  a  most  important 
field.  Hon.  Patjl  G.  Rogers,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  has  been  awarded  an  hdn- 
'^rary  doctor  of  laws  degree  by  George 
Washington  University  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  the  field  of  health. 
This  award  followed  his  address  to  the 
medical  graduates  of  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May 
28,  1972. 

In  his  speech  he  pointed  to  the  current 
problems  of  health  and  offered  sugges- 
ticois  for  solving  them.  He  said  the  first 
item  of  business  is  redirectincr  the  health 
efforts  of  our  Federal  Government.  He 
spoke  on  the  goal  of  developing  a  new 


health  in  America  ana  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Health. 

I  am  cOTifldent  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  share  Mr.  Rogers'  concern 
over  the  problems  of  health  which  Amer- 
icans face  in  every  comer  of  our  Nation 
today.  It  has  been  recognized  by  many 
that  much  of  our  national  effort  in  the 
area  of  health  has  been  fragmented  and 
without  a  goal.  There  has  been  a  need 
for  stronger  leadership  on  the  national 
level  to  insure  a  high  priority  for  health 
programs. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Rogers'  comments 
most  interesting  and  submit  them  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  offer  my  warm  and  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Congressman  Rogers  and  I  am 
sure  this  sentiment  is  shared  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 
Speech  bt  Honorable  Pattl  G.  Rogers  of 

Florida  Before  the  Medical  Graduates  of 

George  Washington  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mat  28,  1972 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  invited  to 
speak  to  this  graduating  class  and  a  particu- 
lar honor  to  one  who  does  not  hold  a  doctor 
of  medicine  degree. 

I  have  q>oken  at  commencements  before, 
but  this  occasion  is  noticeably  different.  Be- 
fore, I  could  look  out  at  the  bright  faces  with 
a  degree  of  curiosity,  wondering  just  what 
these  people  would  be  doing.  Some  maybe 
would  be  designing  building,  others  building 
them.  Some  would  be  teaching,  and  many 
would  be  joining  the  business  world. 

You  look  like  a  more  serious  group  and  I 
guefe  that  this  could  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  had  some  very  intense 
on-the-job  training,  and  you  are  more  fully 
aware  of  what  you  are  getting  into  because 
you  have  already  been  there. 

I  feel  that  anyone  who  is  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  our  health  service  system  in  this 
nation  has  good  reason  to  look  serious. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  you  subscribe  to  the 
theory  which  Dr.  Nolen  put  forth  in  his  book 
"The  Making  of  a  Siugeon",  that  a  stu^eon 
is  just  another  kind  of  mechanic,  but  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  until  Mr.  Nader 
Intercedes  with  a  higher  source  to  initiate  a 
recall  procedure  for  biological  shortcomings, 
there  will  always  be  a  need  for  men  and 
women  of  medicine.  Despite  our  advances, 
that  need  is  growing,  not  diminishing. 

Next  to  Freedom — cmd  we  hold  this  above 
all  else — our  health  is  our  most  precious  pos- 
session. Because  of  this,  we  have  given  spe- 
cial status  to  men  and  women  of  medicine. 
The  gift  of  preserving  life,  of  preventing 
death,  is  almost  mystic  to  the  average  man. 

Because  you  will  have  this  special  training 
you  will  be  given  a  q>eclal  status  among  your 
fellow  man.  And  because  of  yoiu*  special 
training,  you  will  have  a  special  re^>onsibillty 
to  your  fellow  man.  There  are  few  of  you  here 
who  could  not  establish  material  security 
within  three  years  of  your  residency.  I  wish 
you  well,  but  I  wish  you  more  than  material 
status. 

There  are  many  now,  and  I  am  one,  who 
believe  that  physicians  are  more  than  Indi- 
viduals with  a  profession.  Physicians  are  a 
national  resouirce.  just  as  the  colleges  which 
train  them  are  a  national  resource.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  a  responsibility  to  insure 
and  promote  the  health  of  all  its  citizens,  and 
the  foundation  of  any  and  all  health  serv- 
ices is  health  manpower. 

You  represent  the  more  fortunate  ones  in 
medical  training.  You  have  been  accepted. 
This  afternoon  you  are  graduating.  Your 
training  will  be  extended  and  then  you  will 
embark  on  careers. 

This  fall,  there  will  be  room  In  our  medi- 
cal schools  for  only  one  In  three  who  apply. 

If  you  accept  the  premise  that  manpower 
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Is  the  backbone  of  our  health  system,  you  will 
agree  that  our  posture  is  bending  under  the 
burden  of  an  increasing  medical  crisis. 

The  lack  of  manpower,  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution of  available  manpower  are  just  two 
of  the  many  problems  confronting  those  of 
us  who  are  deeply  concerned  over  this  na- 
tion's health  policy— or  more  aptly,  the 
lack  of  a  national  health  policy. 

Because  health  is  the  most  common  of  all 
denominators,  we  see  lx>th  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  and 
the  young  and  the  old  as  potential  victims 
of  ill  health.  No  one  is  subject  to  exemp- 
tion, no  status,  no  wealth  can  Insure  against 
Ul  health. 

For  this  very  reason,  the  health  of  our 
citizens  should  be  of  the  highest  priority  to 
our  leaders.  The  litany  of  familiar  statistics 
which  point  to  our  failures  in  health  are  so 
common  as  to  not  bear  repeating. 

No  one  will  deny  a  crisis  in  health,  from 
the  President  on  down.  But  to  date,  no  one 
has  adequately   acted   to  solve  that  crisis. 

Instead  of  formulating  a  national  plan  for 
unifying  our  health  efforts,  we  are  now  labor- 
ing under  a  fragmented,  ungulded  patch- 
work of  programs  which  have  become  crisis- 
oriented. 

This  fragmentation  and  lack  of  leadership 
has  even  further  dUuted  and  diminished 
our  efforts. 

Lest  I  sound  as  though  I  do  not  have  pride 
and  confidence  in  our  achievements  In  medi- 
cine, let  me  add  that  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  nation  Is  the  greatest  storehouse  of 
medical  knowledge  In  the  world  today.  Our 
shortcoming  Is  passing  that  knowledge  from 
the  laboratory,  from  the  college  to  the  prac- 
ticing physicians  and  then  on  to  our  citisens. 

It  matters  little  if  a  Dr.  Klein  In  Buffalo, 
New  York  arrives  at  a  breakthrough  for  skin 
cancer  If  we  cannot  disseminate  that  Infor- 
mation throughout  the  nation.  It  matters 
little  If  a  Michael  DeBakey  develops  a  new 
method  fc^  heart  surgery  If  the  heart  physi- 
cians across  the  nation  continue  to  lose  their 
patients  by  using  c\unbersome  and  less  ef- 
fective procedures.  And  It  matters  little  if 
we  can  prevent  polio  but  do  not  take  the 
steps  to  Innoculate  children  against  this 
disease. 

I  recall  the  phrase  "Bring  Us  Together." 
Well,  I  can  think  of  no  other  segment  of  our 
life  today  that  needs  bringing  together  more 
than  this  nation's  health  efforts. 

A  new  system  of  health  must  evolve  for  the 
people  of  this  nation.  We  must  pick  and 
sort  out  those  functions  of  our  existing 
health  system  which  are  relevant  to  the 
problems  of  today  and  cast  aside  those  which 
are  no  longer  relevant.  We  must  build  on  the 
foundation  of  valid  practices  a  system  of 
health  more  responsive  to  all  Americans,  a 
system  which  can  be  reached  by  all  Ameri- 
cans and  can  be  afforded  by  aU  Americans. 

We  are,  I  believe,  on  the  verge  of  develop- 
ing a  New  Health  in  America.  This  New 
Health  is  not  sitting  there  ready  to  be 
plugged  In.  It  is  more  complicated  than 
that.  We  are  not  yet  agreed  on  what  this  New 
Health  should  be. 

But  the  outflow  of  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress attests  ta  the  fact  that  many  now 
realize  that  olt  existing  system  needs 
change.  We  need  a  new  prescription  for 
health. 

Within  the  coming  Congress  I  think  we 
will  see  a  national  debate  over  what  form 
this  New  Health  wlU  take. 

The  focal  point  of  that  effort  will  be  the 
creation  of  a  new,  cabinet  level  Department 
of  Health.  We  vitally  need  to  bring  in  all 
our  health  efforts,  take  stock  of  our  needs, 
and  then  develop  a  national  health  policy 
which  sets  out  a  national  health  goal. 

We  must  think  of  the  national  health. 
And  we  must  then  plan  to  be  at  a  point 
certain  at  a  time  certain.  The  year-to-year 
mentality  which  has  gerrymandered  our 
existing  system  should  be  junked  for  long- 
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r&nge  planning.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
piecemeal  programs. 

So  long  as  bealth  lies  burled  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
under  the  weight  of  such  social  problems 
as  education  and  welfare.  It  will  remain  dis- 
jointed, the  stepchild  of  a  massive  and  un- 
controllable department.  What  we  need  is  a 
man  to  sit  at  the  President's  table,  a  man 
directing  a  cabinet  level  department  who 
will  speak  to  the  problems  of  health.  A  man 
responsible  for  all  of  this  nation's  health 
programs. 

Lincoln  said  of  politics:  "The  tired  dogmas 
of  the  past  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the 
problems  of  the  stormy  present." 

We  are  almost  to  the  crossroads.  I  think 
It  would  be  error  to  discard  completely  all 
elements  of  our  existing  health  system.  But 
It  would  be  error  of  equal  magnitude  to 
think  that  it  can  carry  us  through  the  trou- 
bled present  and  Improve  what  certainly  will 
be  a  more  demtinding  future. 

You  are  the  present  and  the  future  of 
medicine.  A  time  will  come  when  you  will 
see  yourself  as  an  Individual.  It  will  be  your 
practice,  your  patients,  your  responsibility 
In  a  hospital  or  classroom. 

I  challenge  you  never  to  forget  that  while 
you  are  an  individual,  you  are  also  a  part, 
an  Integral  part,  of  a  national  health  sys- 
tem which  is  responsible  for  all  Americans. 
It  will  be  easier  to  think  Individually,  to 
simply  concern  yourself  with  your  patients, 
your  hospital,  your  teaching  college. 

But — if  you  do  not  concern  yourself  with 
the  problems  of  your  unknown  colleagues 
elsewhere,  if  you  do  not  concern  yourself 
with  the  problems  of  those  unknown  patients 
elsewhere,  if  you  do  not  concern  yourself 
with  the  state  of  the  nation's  health  system, 
then  we  as  a  nation  will  not  realize  the  New 
Health  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  reeponsibility  of  providing  the  American 
public  with  the  best  medical  care  possible. 

You  are  becoming  doctors  at  the  most 
exciting  time  In  the  history  of  medicine.  To 
provide  a  New  Health  for  our  nation  is  the 
challenge.  The  challenge  is  great.  There  are 
few  who  are  capable  of  responding  to  this 
challenge.  But  you  are  among  that  select 
group.  This  is  part  of  that  special  respon- 
sibility. I  hope  you  will  accept  It.  Congratu- 
lations and  Ood  speed. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  6-DAY 
WAR 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
t)n  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  6-day 
war,  the  brave  nation  of  Israel  remains 
constantly  vigilant  against  the  always 
present  threat  of  invasion  and  terrorist 
activities.  Only  days  ago,  innocent  peo- 
ple were  slaughtered  at  Tel  Aviv  Airport 
by  Palestinian  terrorists.  Israel  has  con- 
tinually offered  to  directly  negotiate  a 
settlement  In  order  to  establish  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Her  ene- 
mies have  refused  to  negotiate  or  even 
to  accept  the  fact  of  her  existence. 

Israel  represents  a  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  an  area  of  the  world  dominated 
by  virtual  dictatorships  or  elements  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  all  the  ideals 
which  we  hold  dear  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  oasis  of  freedom  In  that  part  of 
the  world  where  feudal  entities  still  exist 
and  where  terroristic  tactics  are  a  way 
of  life.  It  is  a  bright,  living  example  of 
the  axiom:  "It  is  better  to  light  one  can- 
dle than  to  ciurse  the  darkness."  No  other 
country  In  the  Middle  East — against  such 


overwhelming  odds — has  developed  Its 
economic  and  agricultural  potential  to 
the  extent  to  which  Israel  has  done  so. 
It  rivals  the  United  States  in  its  ability 
to  deal  with  a  "melting  pot"  society — 
refugees  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  who 
have  come  there  to  escape  the  oppression 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for 
many  years.  Israel  is  their  hope  for  the 
future,  and  the  world  could  do  well  to 
follow  its  example  of  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  Justice  for 
all  its  citizens. 

Every  effort  this  dynamic  country  has 
made  to  bring  to  an  end  the  continuing 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Its  neighboring 
coimtries  has  been  thwarted  by  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  those  countries  of  the 
Palestinian  terrorist  groups  who  make 
no  distinction  in  their  senseless  slaugh- 
ter of  innocent  people.  Instead  of  using 
the  funds  for  armaments  and  weapons 
of  destruction,  these  arid  countries 
should  be  expending  such  sums  for  con- 
structive purposes.  They  deliberately 
compound  the  Palestinian  refugee  prob- 
lem, still  attempting  to  play  on  the 
sjonpathy  of  world  opinion,  and  have 
been  so  engaged  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  These  hostile  nations  have 
been  using  these  refugees,  creating  and 
encoiutiglng  a  sense  of  bitterness.  In- 
stead of  using  peaceful  avenues  of  ap- 
proach for  a  resolution  of  the  Issues. 

Israel  has  more  than  earned  the  right 
to  peace.  Yet,  the  Middle  East  today  still 
remains  a  dangerous  area  of  the  world, 
with  great  potential  for  conflict  that 
could  draw  the  great  powers  Into  a 
devastating  and  needless  global  war.  Our 
only  alternative  Is  to  supply  Israel  with 
the  necessary  aid  to  preserve  her  dearly 
earned  freedom,  and  we  must  make  our 
continuing  support  of  Israel  imquestlon- 
ably  clear.  Only  a  balance  of  power  In 
the  Middle  East  will  keep  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Israel  from  attempting  to 
destroy  her  today  as  they  attempted  to 
do,  unsuccessfuUy,  5  years  ago  today. 

Israel  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  she  will  never  turn  the  other  cheek. 
But  peace  is  what  she  seeks — and  peace 
is  what  she  intends  to  achieve — ^what- 
ever the  cost. 


CHESTER  S.  DISHONO 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25, 
1972,  at  Wauchula,  Fla.,  one  of  the  great- 
est and  bravest  and  wisest  men  I  have 
ever  known  died.  He  was  Chester  S. 
Dishong.  He  was  like  a  brother  to  me 
and  like  a  member  of  my  family  to  my 
family.  He  was  fearless,  honest,  Inde- 
fatigable, dedicated  to  the  performance 
of  his  public  duty,  a  patriot,  a  generous 
man,  a  charming  gentleman,  a  man  who 
had  the  genius  of  friendship. 

He  came  of  a  family  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  dedicated  to  law  enforce- 
ment. His  father  was  sheriff  of  old  De- 
Soto  County  in  Florida  before  it  was 
divided  up  into  many  other  counties.  His 
brother.  Les  Dishong,  was  sheriff  of  the 
DeSoto  County  which  still  survived.  He. 
himself,  was  the  first  elected  sheriff  of 
Hardee  Coimty  and  later  was  appointed 


a  U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida. 

When  I  began  to  campaign  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1934, 1  began  to  hear  of  a  man 
who  was  already  a  legend  through  all  of 
central  and  southern  Florida.  He  was  the 
best  sheriff  that  could  be  found.  He  gave 
nearly  everything  he  made  to  help  the 
poor.  He  was  the  greatest  hunter  and 
fisherman  in  central  and  southern  Flor- 
ida. He  was  a  captain  in  our  Armed 
Forces  on  the  Mexican  border.  He  was 
the  Paul  Bunyan  on  that  part  of  the 
State.  I  solicited  and  secured  his  support 
in  1938.  After  I  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  I  rec- 
ommended him  for  U.S.  marshtd  for  the 
southern   district  of  Florida.   My  col- 
league, Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  agreed. 
The  Department  of  Justice  advised  me 
that  they  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Di- 
shong was  a  splendid  law  enforcement 
officer,  honorable  beyond  reproach,  that 
he  gave  away  nearly  everything  he  made 
helping  the  poor,  but  they  had  discov- 
ered that  he  had  some  of  the  weaknesses 
to  which  many  men  are  subject.  I  re- 
sponded that  he  was  a  very  human  man 
and  very  much  a  man  but  that  If  he  were 
appointed  he  would  be  the  best  U.S.  mar- 
shal  in   the   United   States.    President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him.  Marshal  Di- 
shong vindicated  my  confidence.  He  re- 
ceived the  tribute  of  every  law  enforce- 
ment officer  with  whom  he  worked  and 
with  every  Federal  judge  under  whom  he 
discharged  his  duties,  as  well  as  the  court 
officials  with  whom  he  labored.  He  was 
U.S.  marshal  imtil  1951  when  he  retired. 
Thereafter,  he  worked  for  the  State  of 
Florida  but  spent  his  declining  years 
with  his  beloved  family:  his  wife,  Hallle 
Hendry  Dishong.  and  Ws  two  daughters. 
Mrs.    Donna   Mae   Downing   and   Mrs. 
Catherine  Garrison,  who  lived  beside  him. 
Ches  Dishong  had  little  formal  educa- 
tion but  I  never  met  a  brighter,  sharper 
mind,  a  keener  wit,  or  better  mental 
ability.  If  this  man  had  had  a  formal 
education  he  might  have  merited  the 
prophetic  lines  of  Thomas  Gray  in  "Elegy 
Written  In  a  Country  Churchyard"  when 
he  said: 

"Th'  applause  of  llsfnlng  senates  to  com- 
mand 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  wniung  land 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 

As  long  as  memory  survives  Ches  Di- 
shong will  ever  be  close  to  me.  I  shall 
treasure  the  happy  times  I  spent  with 
him  in  travel,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  on  the  hunt,  or  fishing. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  his  funeral 
and  to  share  the  tribute  of  a  host  to  him 
and  to  see  him  laid  away  in  serene  beau- 
ty. This  man  brightened  many  a  life,  cast 
many  flowers  by  the  way  along  which  he 
walked,  uttered  many  words  of  cheer  to 
those  who  faltered,  taught  respect  for 
law  to  those  who  defied  it,  extended  the 
hand  of  compassion  to  countless  needy. 
His  prlnclpel  monument  will  be  In  the 
memories  of  those  who  knew  him,  who 
loved  him,  and  cherished  his  friendship. 

"He  was  a  man,  take  liim  for  AH  and 
all  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  liker  again." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  thfe  Record 
Immediately  following  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Herald-A(}Vbcate  about 
Ches  Dishong. 
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(The  Herald  Advocate,  April  37.  1073] 

PBOMINENT     HaROEE     COtTNTIAN     DIES 

Lifelong  law  enforcement  offloer  Chester 
S.  Dishong,  83  died  at  his  home  early  Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Dishong  was  the  first  elected  sheriff  of 
Hardee  County  and  in  1938  was  appointed 
a  VS.  Marshall  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  the  Methodist  Men's  Bible  Class, 
the  Masonic  I^odge  and  the  Florida  Peace  Of- 
ficer's Association. 

U.  S.  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  71,  called  from 
bis  Washington  office  Tuesday  to  praise  the 
late  Dishong,  a  long-time  friend. 

"He  was  one  of  the  best  law  enforcement 
officers  who  ever  Uved.  He  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  law  enforcement,"  said  Pepper, 
who  pointed  out  Dishong  was  Wauchula  po- 
lice chief  and  Hardee  County  sheriff  before  he 
became  a  U.  S.  Marshall  in  1938,  a  position  he 
held  untU  1951. 

Pepper  recommended  Dishong  for  the  fed- 
eral position  serving  south  norlda,  while 
he  was  TT.  S.  Senator.  Dishong  was  appointed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Pepper  said  Dishong  came  from  a  "family 
tradition  of  law  enforcement.  His  father 
was  sheriff  of  old  DeSoto  County,  before  It 
was  split  up,  and  his  brother,  Les,  was  also 
sheriff  of  DeSoto  County." 

The  Congressman  said  he  got  to  know  Di- 
shong in  1934  in  the  early  days  of  his  cam- 
paign for  Senate. 

"At  that  time  he  was  already  a  legend  in 
law  enforcement  in  southern  and  central 
Florida.  He  was  also  a  legend  as  a  hunter  and 
fisherman. 

"He  wasn't  afraid  of  anyone.  He  had  a 
warm  and  magnificlent  personality.  He  had 
a  heart  as  big  as  a  mule.  He  gave  away  a  great 
part  of  his  salary  to  the  po^r  people,"  said 
Pepper,  who  has  been  a  U.  S.  Representative 
for  10  years.  He  was  also  a  U.  S.  Senator  for 
14  years. 

"Ches  had  a  distinguished  record.  His  out- 
standing service  was  recognized  by  federal 
judges  in  Florida  with  whom  he  worked  and 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  In  Washing- 
ton." 

"Everybody  knew  Chester  Dishong  was  the 
best  hunter  and  fisherman  in  the  county. 
Everybody  loved  him.  He  was  like  a  brother 
to  me  up  until  his  death.  I  would  call  him 
up  from  time  to  time.  I  have  his  photograph 
on  my  office  wall  right  now." 

Pepper  said  he  plans  to  put  Dlshong's 
obituary,  a  recent  feature  article  about  him 
from  The  Herald-Advocate,  and  "my  own 
statement"  into  the  Congressional  Record  In 
the  next  few  days. 

"Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  are  profoundly  sorrow- 
ful at  his  death.  He  was  a  great  man.  I  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  the  great  men  rve 
known,"  added  Pepper,  who  said  be  planned 
to  attend  the  funeral  Friday. 

Dlshong's  survivors  are  his  widow,  Hallle 
Henry  Dishong;  two  daughters,  Catherine 
Garrison,  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Downing  Jr.;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Edna  Palmer  of  Tampa,  and 
Mrs.  Stella  Ebert  of  Seffner;  four  grandchil- 
dren and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Chapel 
of  Coker  Funeral  Home  at  3  p.m.  with  Rev. 
Dow  Durrance,  Rev.  Charles  Oranger,  and 
Rev.  Harrison  Conley  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  Wauchula  Cemetery  with 
Masonic  rites  at  graveside. 

Masonic  members  will  serve  as  pallbearers. 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to^Bfilude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


d  to^Klud( 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  being  celebrated  this 
year  as  "Honor  America  Day"  in  an  ex- 
tended patriotic  observance  beginning 
on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1972. 

In  this  crucial  election  year,  it  is  very 
appropriate,  I  think,  to  emphasize  the 
patriotic  aspects  of  American  life.  The 
democratic  freedoms  we  enjoy  are  the 
result  of  the  devotion  of  the  many 
patriotic  men  and  women  who  have 
gone  before  us.  The  obligation  to  pre- 
serve American  liberty  for  future  gen- 
erations is  ours,  and  this  carries  with  it 
a  responsibility  to  inculcate  in  our 
young  people  a  feeling  for  the  land  in 
which  they  were  Irorn. 

The  celebration  of  the  period  from 
Flag  Day  to  Independence  Day  Is  a 
patriotic  event  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  who  love  freedom 
and  the  land  of  the  free. 


is  nothing  to  back  It  anymore  but  North 
Vietnamese. 

Once  there  was  the  Viet  Cong.  They  drew 
sympathy  from  liberation  lovers.  But  terror, 
not  sympathy,  is  evoked  when  North  Viet- 
namese come  rolling  across  borders  and 
plastering  tiny  towns  with  thousands  of 
shells. 

The  battle  for  the  people  Is  one  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  lost  In  this  offensive.  Life 
had  been  going  along  pretty  well  for  people 
like  Nguyen  Van  Khanh.  Now  they  Are  los- 
ing it  all  again — their  homes,  their  busi- 
nesses, their  families — because  a  handful  of 
men  in  Hanoi  have  to  have  a  victory. 

If  the  communists  had  the  support  of  the 
people  they  are  always  claiming  there  would 
be  little  fighting  in  Vietnam  today.  The  war 
would  be  over.  Communist  flags  would  wave 
from  housetops.  The  people  would  embrace 
liberators  Joyously.  But  it  never  happens,  uot 
in  1968,  not  now. 


BAD  GUYS  ARE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
imusual  these  days  to  read  anything  in 
the  newspapers  unfavorable  to  the  en- 
emy. But  there  was  a  refreshing  depar- 
ture in  the  Coliunbus,  Ohio  Citizen 
JounuQ  on  Monday,  June  5,  imder  the 
byline  of  Don  Tate. 

Those  who  are  always  deep  breathing 
about  and  deploring  "escalation,"  would 
do  well  to  read  the  following: 

North  Vibts  Lose  Battle  for  Peofub — 
iNsnu.  Tebsob 
(By  Don  Tate) 

Da  Nang,  Sottth  Vhtwam. — "Yes.  they  In- 
tend to  liberate  us,  even  if  they  have  to 
kill  us  all,"  says  Nguyen  Van  Khanh,  a  white- 
haired  farmer  and  former  village  chief,  now 
a  refugee. 

It  Is  hot  and  sticky  and  depressing  and 
Khanh  talks  about  the  North  Vietnamese. 

He  had  fled  with  his  family  of  eight,  but 
three  didn't  make  it.  One  was  killed  by  a 
Communist  shell,  two  disappeared  In  the 
confusion  of  retreat  from  Cam  Lo  to  Quang 
Tri  two  months  ago.  Then  more  shelling  and 
the  chaotic  plunge  from  Quang  Tri  to  Hue 
a  month  ago,  then  on  to  Da  Nang,  walking, 
running,  hobbling. 

"The  old  men  are  the  saddest  ones,"  says 
a  Vietnamese  Interpreter,  a  coUege  student 
on  the  run  from  Hue. 

He  follows  the  eyes  of  Nguyen  Van  Khanh 
down  rows  of  tents  of  the  camp  toward  a 
Budhlst  cemetery.  The  gray  stone  tombs  of 
the  cemetery  stand  amid  piles  of  garbage,  a 
few  old  tires  and  rusted  war  scrap  thrown 
over  the  barbed  wire. 

Whom  do  the  people  blame  for  their  latest 
miseries?  The  Americans,  perhaps?  Not  this 
time,  no  matter  how  it's  twisted. 

Do  they  blame  the  North  Vietnamese,  who 
say  their  moral  Imperative  Is  to  liberate  the 
south? 

Bays  Nguyen  Van  EQianh,  rubbing  his 
arm,  traces  of  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  "that 
sounds  too  noble,  too  noble  for  my  weak 
stomach.  We  just  wish  they  would  go  away. 

For  years  it  has  been  said  the  battle  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  villagers  was 
the  essential  one  in  South  Vietnam,  not  the 
count  of  North  Vietnamese  dead. 

It  Is  clear  Hanoi's  insistence  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  seeking  to  "liberate"  them- 
selves IB  the  biggest  fake  in  this  war.  There 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  QtJiE,  for  1  hoiu*,  on  Jime  7. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cttrlin),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  tmd  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBH 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Dehwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  liATTA. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cttrlin)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  insUmces. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Grutiths. 

Mr.  Pttcinski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fcqua. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bolung. 
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Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Sattertieu). 


June  6,  1972 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1140.  Ah  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CURLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2057.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  an  Increase  In  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1972  for 
support  of  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  submarine  UBjS.  Roncador 
(ex-AGSS-30n ,  to  the  American  Society 
Of  MiUtary  History,  Canoga  Park,  Calif.,  pur- 
suant to  10  va.C.  7308;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28(1)  (U)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (8)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved 
pursuant  to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  in  section 
13(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance and  disability  lns\irance  trust  funds, 
transmitting  the  1972  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  trust  fund,  pur- 
suant to  section  201  (c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-307) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Federal  hospital  Insurance  trust  fimd 
transmitting  the  1972  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  trust  f\md,  pur- 


suant to  section  201  (c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-808) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Federal  supplementary  medical  Inst- 
ance trust  fund,  transmitting  the  1072  an- 
nual report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
trust  fund,  pursuant  to  section  201(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-309);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  welfare  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
chapter  7;  to  the  Cozamittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  further  report  on  the  delay  in  sub- 
mission of  the  systems  analysis  of  national 
health  care  plans  required  by  Public  Law 
91-515:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGOERS:  Conunlttee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  B.R.  11417.  (Kept.  No. 
93-1111).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1010.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJi.  10792.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  (Rept.  No. 
93-1112).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEIUi:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1011.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  14149.  A  bUl  au- 
thorizing continuing  appropriations  for 
Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1113) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1012.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  14424.  A  biU  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Aging,  and  for  other  piuposes 
(Rept.  No.  82-1114).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ASPIN    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Abssuo,  Mr.  BADnxo,  Mr.  "BxaoLMm, 
Mr.  Bevhx,  Mr.  Bnam,  Mr.  Blan- 
TON,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Danislson,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Willzam 
D.  Foan,  Mr.  Foistthx,  Mr.  FtaKzBL, 
Mr.  Oatdos,  Bdrs.  Gkasso,  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.    Halpehm,    Mr.    Haiolton,    Mr. 
Harrington,     Mr.     Hastings,     Mr. 
Hechles  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
BTosKi,  Mr.  IiIncvA,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 
H.R.  16346.  A  bill  to  provide  that  existing 
Federal  tax  subsidies  will  terminate  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  to  provide  for  a  muTiTnuTr, 
duration  of  2  yetm  for  Federal  tax  subsidies 
hereafter  enacted;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  Mmself,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.   Ramoel.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Mr.  TiERNAN.  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  15347.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  existing 
Federal  tax  subsidies  wUl  terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974.  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
duration  of  2  years  for  Federal  tax  subsidies 
hereafter  enacted;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

KUTKENDALL)  : 


H.R.  15348.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  widows,  subject  to  $3,000  and  $4,200 
annual  income  limitations;  to  provide  for 
such  veterans  a  certain  priority  In  entitle- 
ment to  hospitalization  and  medical  care; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJl.  16349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
position  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Northern  Paiute  Na- 
tion by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
docket  No.  87,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Burleson 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Conable)  : 
H.R.  16360.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain charitable  contributions;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  15351.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  taxpayers  who 
rent  their  principal  residence,  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  real  property  taxes  and  mort- 
gage interest  on  the  taxpayer's  principal  res- 
idence, to  Increase  the  portability  of  pen- 
sion benefits,  and  to  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  oU  and  gas  wells;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Finolzt)  : 
B.B..  16352.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  AgriciU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  marketing  orders  for 
apples;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
HJl.  15353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide   that    where    violations    are    corrected 
within  the  prescribed  abatement  period  no 
penalty  shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  15364.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  13,000 
and   $4,200   annual   incoqte  limitations:    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal  care:    and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJl.  16355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1964   to   allow   a   credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  15356.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  orderly 
marketing   of   cattle   hides,   and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  16367.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Cbil-' 
dren's  Care  Agency,  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  in  improving  the 
welfare  of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  fathers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  wn, 
Mr.  SCHEUER  presented  a  blU  (HJl.  15358) 
for   the   relief   of   Perla   Selcer,   which   was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


June  6,  1972 
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CONTROLS   NEEDED   OVER   CHARI- 
TABLE MAIL  SOLICITATIONS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  unaware  that  as  much 
as  80  or  90  percent  of  the  fimds  contrib- 
uted in  response  to  mail  solicitations 
are  skimmed  off  by  a  variety  of  middle- 
men. 

Too  often,  only  a  trickle  passes  through 
to  the  intended  beneficiary. 

This  disgraceful  situation  was  com- 
prehensively outlined  in  reports  pub- 
lished in  Sunday's  Washington  Star  and 
written  by  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  in- 
vestigative reporter,  Miriam  Ottenberg. 

Miss  Ottenberg  [>oints  out  the  need  for 
legislation,  which  I  am  having  drafted, 
to  let  the  donor  know  where  his  money 
is  going  when  he  responds  to  one  of  these 
appeals. 

The  shabby  operators  tend  to  poison 
the  atmosphere  for  all  charities,  even  the 
completely  legitimate.  Self-disclosure 
would  hopefully  force  out  the  marginal 
types,  to  the  benefit  of  the  honest  ap- 
peals which  we  would  all  want  to  sup- 
port. 

Miss  Ottenberg's  main  article  and  an 
accompanjrlng  side-bar  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Star, 

June  4,  1972] 

The  Pleas  q)  Yonx  Mailbox 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Does  your  daUy  quota  of  maU  make  you 
feel  that  you  and  you  alone  are  expected  to 
alleviate  all  the  world's  miseries? 

If  so,  it's  because  your  name  is  among  the 
millions  selected  by  computers  programmed 
to  find  potential  givers  to  causes.  Subscrib- 
ing to  a  magazine,  belonging  to  a  book  or 
record  club,  buying  by  mail  or  at  some  time 
giving  to  a  single  cause  is  enough  to  put 
you  among  the  chosen. 

Once  that  happens,  you're  asked  to  feed 
the  hungry  from  Appalachla  to  Korea;  heal 
the  sick  of  cancer  and  respiratory  diseases 
and  some  diseases  you  never  heard  of  before; 
support  your  symphony,  or  rehabilitate 
wounded  veterans  and  displaced  refugees. 

The  mail  solicitations  are  usually  appeal- 
ing and  expertly  done.  Pitiful  children  eye 
you  from  the  brochures.  Sometimes  the  com- 
puter has  worked  your  name  into  the  body 
of  the  letter  and  even  recalled  your  previous 
generous  gift. 

But  do  you  know  how  much  of  your  gift 
will  go  to  those  scrawny  children  or  those 
maimed  refugees?  How  much  of  yotir  dollar 
is  used  to  solicit  more  dollars  through  the 
mall?  Is  somebody — other  than  the  intended 
recipient — profiting  from  your  generosity? 

The  majority  of  fund-raising  campaigns  by 
mall  try  to  pare  expenses  to  make  certain 
that  the  larger  part  of  your  gift  goes  to  those 
you  want  to  help.  Some  long-established, 
highly  regarded  charities  have  mall  fund- 
raising  drives  that  reportedly  cost  no  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  the  money  contributed. 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Star  has  found 
that  sometimes  as  much  as  80  or  90  per  cent 
of  your  dollar  may  go  to  a  professional  fund 
raiser  or  consultant,  to  public  relations  men, 
maUlng  list  owners  and  brokers,  greeting 


card  manufactiirers,  envelope  suppliers, 
printers  and  gadget  makers. 

One  cause  raised  over  $1.2  million  last 
year,  but  bad  less  than  $75,000  left  after  it 
paid  the  costs  of  its  mall  campaign. 

Then  there  are  the  charlatans  who  gobble 
up  all  the  money  raised  and  pacify  the  in- 
tended recipient  charity  with  a  few  thousand 
dollars. 

Since  the  men  who  try  to  debase  the  cur- 
rency of  philanthropy  have  been  attracted  to 
fund-raising  by  maU,  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
William  J.  Cotter  says  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service  has  Intensified  its  investigation  of 
possible  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  to  raise 
money  for  causes. 

Twenty  so-called  charities  or  promotional 
firms  are  now  imder  investigation  across  the 
country,  three  have  been  indicted  and  a 
United  States  attorney  is  now  considering 
prosecution  of  another  fund-raising  project. 

Those  are  allegedly  the  outright  frauds. 
Fund-raising  appeals  that  violate  no  law  but 
make  more  money  for  the  promoters  than  for 
their  causes  have  prompted  Rep.  Lionel  Van 
Deerlln  D.-Calif..  to  start  drafting  what  could 
bo  called  "truth  in  giving"  legislation.  His 
Idea  is  to  require  the  printing  right  on  the 
solicitation  itself  Just  how  much  of  the 
money  raised  goes  to  the  cause. 

His  proposal  could  have  broad  Impact  be- 
cause almost  $8  billion  a  year  is  raised  by 
mall  appeals — half  of  it  locally  by  church 
and  city-wide  appeals,  the  other  half  through 
national  appeals. 

Fund-raising  by  maJl  for  both  worthwhile 
and  questionable  causes  has  burg^ned  since 
computers  made  it  possible  to  focus  appeals 
on  groups  with  known  interests. 

Before  computers,  it  was  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive to  try  to  sift  out  the  names  of  poten- 
tial givers. 

For  In  this  business,  the  name  Is  the  game. 

Your  name  is  worth  money.  The  owner  of 
a  mailing  list  might  get  as  much  as  $75  for 
a  thousand  names  of  known  contributors  like 
you.  A  list  could  be  rented  for  as  little  as  $15 
a  thousand  names,  but  average  cost  runs 
from  $26  to  $35  a  thousand  for  a  one-time 
rental. 

A  productive  list — that  Is,  one  known  to 
pull  In  the  contributions — might  be  rented 
20  or  26  times  In  a  year.  If  you're  on  that 
kind  of  list,  you  oould  be  introduced  to  that 
many  new  causes  and  get  on  many  new  lists. 
How  many  new  lists  you  get  on  depends  on 
your  response  to  the  causes. 

For  a  charity,  buying  malUng  lists  Is  the 
first  big  expense.  One  cause  that  raised  over 
$1  million  spent  half  a  million  on  maillne 
lists. 

The  goal  of  buying  lists  Is  n^t  only  to 
get  an  immediate  source  of  contributions  but 
to  build  a  "house  list" — those  who  contrib- 
ute this  year  and  will  be  soUclted  again 
next  year. 

One  professional  ftmd  raiser  estimated 
that  It  costs  66  cents  to  get  one  new  contrib- 
utor but  only  five  cents  to  bring  back  a  pre- 
vious contributor. 

Charitable  agencies  have  to  keep  on  seek- 
ing new  contributors  because  an  estimated 
25  percent  of  their  previous  contributors 
move  or  die  or  otherwise  lose  contact  every 
year  and  their  number  has  to  be  replenished. 

UsuaUy,  the  first  year  Is  the  hardest  for 
a  new  cause — so  difficult  that  some  find  costs 
eating  up  every  cent  that  comes  in.  But  some- 
times, they  start  small  and  manage  to  keep 
expenses  down  until  they  decide  to  seek 
a  lot  more  givers. 

One  charitable  cause  in  this  area,  seeking 
funds  to  build  and  operate  a  hospital  and 
boys'  town  In  Korea,  borrowed  $10,000  to  get 
started  and  spent  $23,153  to  raise  $160,210. 


Most  of  the  money,  according  to  the  agency's 
statement  under  the  District's  Charitable 
Solicitation  Act,  pron^tly  went  to  Korea. 

The  next  year,  when  the  agency  tried  to 
grow,  it  turned  to  mailing  lists  and  sent  out 
a  wide  appeal.  It  collected  $975,000,  but  ex- 
penses totaled  $368,000. 

"I  was  disappointed  when  the  auditors 
told  me  how  much  it  cost."  said  the  non- 
professional fund-raiser.  "We  tried  to  keep 
costs  down.  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  so 
high." 

He  works  out  of  a  basement  office,  pays  his 
help— much  of  it  part-time — little  more  than 
the  minimum  wage  and  himself  lives  in  a 
medium-low  income  home.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, his  brother-in-law,  a  priest  in  Korea, 
was  able  to  buUd  a  160-bed  hospital  and  is 
now  buUdlng  a  boys'  town. 

"I  know  you  can  raise  funds  for  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  what  you  taken  in,"  he  said, 
"but  If  we  try  to  grow  the  same  amount 
every  year,  it's  going  to  be  expensive  every 
year." 

A  fund-raising  appeal  doesn't  use  Just  one 
maUing  list,  but  many.  To  try  to  find  the 
right  list  for  that  particular  appeal,  the 
fund-raiser  may  rent  as  many  as  30  or  40 
lists,  using  about  5,000  names  from  each. 

The  fund-raiser  will  be  testing  not  only 
the  names  but  the  copy  for  the  appeal, 
whether  the  package  gets  resxilts.  He  may 
find  the  mall  isn't  the  right  vehicle  and  he'U 
tiun  to  some  other  form  of  fund-raising.  But 
if  it  clicks,  he'll  proceed  with  the  mail  ap- 
peal, using  the  most  productive  10  or  12  lists. 

AH  this  testing  costs  money  and  sometimes 
a  new  appeal  hasn't  got  it.  Some  appeals 
borrow  the  initial  simi,  use  money  from  the 
test  to  pay  it  back  and  get  the  funds  to 
finance  a  wider  appeal. 

Occasionally,  a  fund-raiser  will  advance 
the  money  for  the  test — particularly  if  he 
dreamed  u|^  the  project  in  the  first  place 
and  the  people  he  Interested  in  the  cause 
are  naive  enough  about  fund-raising  to  sign 
contracts  most  favorable  to  his  interests. 

In  the  realm  of  how  much  a  fund-raising 
campaign  costs,  the  fund-raiser  may  be  the 
next  big  expense  item.  He  may  work  for  a 
fee  based  on  bow  much  he  produces  and 
how  much  time  he  puts  in.  Or  he  may  take 
a  16  percent  mark-up  on  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
peal package  he  has  put  together.  Or  he  may 
ask  for  and  get  both  a  retainer  and  a  better 
than  15  percent  mark-up  on  all  the  costs  of 
the  campaign  except  postage. 

If  the  fund-raiser  also  owns  the  mailing 
lists  he  uses,  he  may  get  not  only  the  rental 
fee  for  the  mailing  lists  but  also  a  20  per- 
cent broker's  commission  on  the  top  of  his 
other  charges.  But  few  fund-raisers  collect 
that  many  ways. 

A  Massachusetts  fimd  raiser  with  30  na- 
tional accounts  said  the  lowest  fee  he 
charges  U  $3,600.  His  highest  was  $24,000 
but  he  produces  over  $30  million  in  contri- 
butions on  that  e^ipeal. 

A  charitable  agency  may  do  its  own  fund- 
raising  but  get  the  advice  of  a  consultant 
on  the  wording  of  the  use,  when  to  send  out 
the  appeal  and  f^jpeal  material,  what  mail- 
ing lists  to  how  often,  even  whether  to  use 
stamps  or  a  non-profit  machine  stamp. 

To  save  agencies  the  cost  of  buying  mail- 
ing lists,  this  consultant  recommends  using 
the  telephone  book  for  mail  solicitations. 
The  Washington  agency  following  this  advice 
reported  that  its  fund-raising  costs  run 
about  40  percent  of  what  It  takes  In  and  its 
major  costs  are  labor  and  postage. 

Despite  the  barrage  of  appeals  now  flood- 
ing the  malls,  this  agency  reported  that  it  is 
getting  slightly  more  through  Its  fund 
solicitations  than  five  years  ago  without  any 
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Increase  In  the  number  of  appeals  It  makes 
a  year. 

If  you're  like  most  givers,  you  give  be- 
ca\.ise  you  know  and  admire  the  work  of  a 
charitable  agency,  because  a  cause  attracts 
you  or  Its  message  strikes  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy, or  because  the  fund-raiser  sends  you 
something  and  you  feel  guilty  about  accept- 
ing it  without  putting  something  Into  the 
pot. 

Sometimes  several  of  these  reasons  apply. 
Tes,  you  want  to  help  the  Indians  or  crippled 
veterans  or  hungry  children  everywhere  or 
refugees  from  wars. 

You  want  to  help  fight  disease,  even  one 
you  never  knew  existed.  You're  religious,  pa- 
triotic, sensitive  and  besides  you  can  always 
use  another  ballpoint  pen  or  greeting  cards 
or  key  chain. 

That's  how  some  fund-raisers  and  millions 
of  $1  and  $2  contributors  figure. 

However,  The  National  Information  Bu- 
reau, a  non-profit  membership  group  which 
reports  on  organizations  soliciting  money 
nationally  for  health  and  welfare  causes, 
contends  that  unordered  merchandise  such 
as  address  labels,  ties,  handkerchiefs  and 
pens  "prey  on  the  guilt  feeling  of  a  sensitive 
public"  and  send  up  the  cost  of  fund-rais- 
ing. The  only  people  who  really  profit,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  are  the  gimmick  manu- 
facturers. 

A  consultant  whose  fund-raising  accounts 
include  an  Indian  foundation  said  the  mail- 
ings that  Include  a  premium  draw  a  better 
response  than  the  ones  without  it.  Of  the 
money  that  comes  In,  he  said,  between  65 
and  75  percent  goes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  Indians, 

He  gave  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  your 
"gift"  from  the  Indians:  Names  stickers, 
three  or  four  cents;  Christmas  cards,  three 
and  a  half  to  six  cents:  key  rings,  six  to 
eight  cents  in  the  quantity  bought  by  the 
fund-raiser;  Easter  and  Christmas  seals.  A 
half  cent  to  two  cents. 

He  estimated  that  the  cost  of  these  mail- 
ings can  run  from  16  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  contributed,  depending  on  how  ex- 
pensive the  "gift"  Is  and  how  well  people 
respond. 

The  priest  who  runs  the  Indian  founda- 
tion said  that  for  every  $10,000  he  puts  into 
schools,  bridges,  roads,  wells  and  other  proj- 
ects for  the  Indians,  the  Indians  provide 
the  labor  and  state  and  local  governments 
put  up  another  $20,000  so  the  money  he  gets 
with  his  offerings  of  key  rings  and  other 
trinkets,  goes  ^-)ong  way. 

Since  it  takes  money  to  raise  money,  you 
know  that' not  all  of  your  dollar  will  go  to 
the  charitable  benefits  for  which  it  is  In- 
tended. But  how  can  you  be  sure  that  most 
of  your  contribution  will  go  there? 

That's  what  Rep.  Van  Deerlln  wants  spelled 
out  in  legislation.  Among  other  things,  the 
bill  he  has  in  mind  would  require  disclosure 
on  the  mailing  piece  of  last  year's  ratio  of 
cost  to  funds  received;  if  it's  the  first  year 
of  operation,  any  contract  specifying  what 
charges  will  have  to  bet  met;  any  clause 
requiring  that  the  solicitation  would  con- 
tinue until  all  the  costs  are  met;  a  disclosure 
that  a  "mail  drop"  is  being  used  if  the  mail 
Is  not  addressed  to  the  home  office  of  the 
organization  sponsoring  the  fund  drive. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Seymour 
Glanzer,  chief  of  the  fraud  section  in  the 
prosecutors'  office  here,  agrees  with  Van 
Deerlin  on  the  need  for  legislation. 

"If  we  had  a  law  requiring  complete,  full 
and  accurate  disclosure  of  fund  raising,"  he 
said,  "we  would  have  the  means  to  police 
the  activity  and  protect  the  public  from  be- 
ing exploited  by  unscrupulous  fund  raisers." 

The  public,  he  contended,  is  being  manip- 
ulated and  if  givers  wake  up  and  find  them- 
selvee  being  cynically  exploited,  all  charities 
will  suffer. 

Until  Van  Deerlin  gets  his  law,  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  a  charity  before  you 
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give,  you  could  inquire  at  the  District's  Busi- 
ness License  and  Permit  Division  at  614  H 
Street  N.W.,  where  charities  soliciting  in  the 
District  are  supposed  to  register  and  give 
their  financial  posture — how  much  the  appeal 
cost  them  and  how  the  money  got  is  being 
used.  Unfortunately,  as  The  Star  found  out, 
a  number  of  charitable  drives  are  exempt 
from  registration  and  others  are  a  year  be- 
hind In  providing  their  financial  statements. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  4, 1972] 

How    To    JlTDGE    APPE.\LS 

The  National  Information  Bureau  says 
there's  no  easy  answer  to  wise  giving  but 
contributors  should  be  wary.  Don't  give  to  a 
cause,  however  appealing,  until  you  know 
something  about  it. 

Since  any  non-profit  organization  is  op- 
erating In  a  goldfish  bowl,  the  bureau  points 
out.  It  should  really  respond  to  your  requesit 
for  a  financial  statement  and  Information 
on  what  it's  doing  with  your  money. 

What  you  want  to  know  is  what  the  con- 
tributed funds  were  spent  for  and  what  was 
accomplished.  If  you  can't  get  an  up-to-date 
statement,  that's  reason  enough  not  to  give. 

Here  are  the  bureau's  standards  for  a  rep- 
utable organization  seeking  funds  from  the 
public. 

1.  An  active  and  responsible  governing 
body  serving  without  compensation. 

2.  A  legitimate  purpose  that  doesn't  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  another  sound  organization. 

3.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  program  man- 
agement and  reasonable  adequacy  of  re- 
sources, both  in  men  and  material. 

4.  Evidence  of  cooperation  with  established 
agencies  In  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  methods  of  promoting  and  solicit- 
ing funds. 

6.  No  payment  of  commissions  for  fimd- 
raising.  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  requests  for  money  in  re- 
turn. No  general  telephone  solicitations  of 
the  public. 

7.  Annual  audit  preferably  using  uniform 
accounting  standards  and  prepared  by  an  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountant  show- 
ing all  revenue  and  expenditures  in  reason- 
able detail.  New  organizations  should  provide 
an  Independent  CPA's  statement  that  a  prop- 
er financial  system  has  been  Installed. 

8.  A  detailed  annual  budget  translating 
program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  your  mouey  for 
charitable  causes  will  go  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  you  might  try  and  use  the  bu- 
reau's yardstick  yourself. 


ROTARY  GETS  JOBS  FOR  VETS 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OP  DXLAWABZ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  promising  new  efforts  in  the  Nation 
in  support  of  the  veteran  JOBS  program 
is  underway  in  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
which  embraces  my  own  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  parts  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, as  well. 

The  program  is  a  joint  effort  among 
Rotary  District  763.  the  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen's  Metro 
operating  out  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  "Hire  A  Veteran"  program  has 
been  recognized  by  the  general  assembly, 
and  I  join  in  commending  all  the  orga- 
nizations involved  for  their  interest  and 
dedication. 
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I  especially  wish  to  mention  Col.  Ed- 
ward T.  Campbell.  Delaware's  veterans 
employment  representative;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond H.  Hecht.  NAB  metro  director  for 
Wilmington;  and  Mr.  Robert  R.  Wood, 
Jr..  district  governor  of  Rotary  District 
763.  for  their  work  on  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a. 
resolution  of  commendation  adopted  by 
the  Delaware  General  Assembly  and  an 
article  about  the  program  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1972.  issue  of  the 
"Jobs  for  Veterans"  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  4 
(Commending  Rotary  International  Dis- 
trict #763,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, Dover  Air  Porce  Base  and  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen — Jobs  for  Veterans 
Program  for  their  unlimited  support  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  six-point  program  of  Jobs  for 
veterans.) 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  126th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  are  delighted  to  learn  of  the 
outstanding  cooperative  effort  of  the  service 
organizations,  veteran  departments  and  busi- 
ness groups,  in  the  State  of  Delaware;  and 
Whereas,  Rotary  International  District 
#763  has  undertaken  the  year  from  March 
1972  to  March  1973  to  place  the  full  strength 
and  emphasis  of  the  members  of  that  fine  or- 
ganization in  a  program  providing  Jobs  for 
veterans;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Poreign  Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans are  continuing  their  employment  pro- 
gram for  veterans  and  expanding  their  ac- 
tivities in  Veterans  Job  Marts  and  Informa- 
tion Centers;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men-Jobs for  Veterans  Program  has  closely 
associated  itself  with  Rotary  International 
District  #763  and  with  the  above  mentioned 
veterans  organizations  in  searching  out  Job 
opportunities,  securing  pledges  and  insuring 
qualified  placements  of  veterans;  and 

Whereas,  personnel  of  the  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  are  conducting  an  ongoing  program 
known  as  Project  Transition  and  cooperating 
with  the  above  named  service,  veteran  and 
business  organizations,  to  insure  Jobs  for  vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas,  personnel  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  have  been  active  in  coordinating  the 
various  efforts  and  activities  of  the  above 
named  groups  in  obtaining  gainful  employ- 
ment for  veterans;  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Oovemor,  as  at- 
tested by  his  signature  appended  hereto,  that 
the  General  Assembly  does  hereby  commend 
the  above  mentioned  organizations  for  their 
leadership  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  the 
cooperative  program  that  is  now  being 
emulated  in  Rotary  Districts  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  and  copies 
be  sent  to  the  Presidents,  Commanders  and 
Directors  of  the  above  mentioned  organiza- 
tions. 

Thibtt  Rotakt  Clubs  Wtu.  Uncover 
400  Job  Slots 
One  of  the  most  promising  new  efforts  in 
the  nation  in  support  of  the  Jobs  for  Veter- 
ans campaign  is  the  Rotary's  tri  state  "Hire 
A  Veteran"  program  on  the  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula on  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  area — which  comprises  Rotary  Dls- 
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trlot  763 — includes  all  of  Delaware,  and  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

In  conjunction  with  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  the  30  Rotary  Clubs  in  the 
peninsula  have  agreed  to  hire  400  veterans 
between  now  and  March  1,  1973.  It  is  the 
first  service  organization  project  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

The  program  was  kicked  off  on  March  1 
of  this  year,  and  though  only  about  half  of 
the  clubs  have  been  contacted  so  far,  10  per 
cent  of  the  projected  hiring  goal  has  been 
accomplished  already. 

The  total  number  of  Rotarlans  in  District 
763  is  1,800,  of  which  1,600  are  key  business- 
men in  the  local  area.  Employer  outreach  for 
the  project  is  being  handled  by  the  NAB's 
Veterans/JOBS  Representative,  Air  Force 
Sergeant  Bill  Buhelt.  Sergeant  Buheit,  a 
veteran  of  20  years  service  who  will  continue 
on  with  the  NAB  when  he  soon  retires,  is  en- 
listing Rotary  support  by  speaking  before 
each  of  the  Clubs  in  this  large  district.  He 
reports  uniformly  enthusiastic  response  to 
his  request  that  Rotarlans  help  veterans  to 
find  promising  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities. 

"Hire  A  Veteran"  has  been  endorsed  as  the 
Delaware  Rotary's  primary  vocational  pro- 
gram for  '72-'73.  In  addition  to  the  impact 
which  this  campaign  is  having  in  the  local 
area.  Rotary  International  is  Interested  in 
expanding  the  Idea,  and  probably  will  pat- 
tern a  national  program  on  that  of  Dis- 
trict 763. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird  commended  Rotarlans  across 
the  nation  for  their  efforts  in  helping  veter- 
ans to  find  Jobs. 

"These  veterans  had  a  wartime  task  that 
was  in  some  ways  the  most  difflctUt  ever 
given  to  our  armed  forces,"  he  said.  "Yet 
despite  all  the  difficulties,  with  rare  excep- 
tion, they  did  weU.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
nation's  gratitude  and  I  believe  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  special  measure  of  assistance  as 
they  re-enter  the  civilian  community.  I 
know  of  the  special  Interest  that  Rotary 
Clubs  throughout  the  country  .  .  .  have 
taken  in  supporting  this  program.  I  com- 
mend Rotarlans  for  what  they  are  doing  and 
urge  continued  intensified  effort." 

Directly  benefiting  from  the  Jobs  produced 
by  the  Rotary's  outreach  effort  will  be  those 
servicemen  stationed  at  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  who  choose  to  remain  in  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  after  their  release  from  active 
duty.  Sergeant  Buheit  served  at  Dover  him- 
self, and  maintains  close  contact  Mtb  the 
three-man  staff  of  the  Transition  Program 
office  on  the  base. 

Whenever  be  hears  of  a  Job  opening  in 
the  atea,  in  the  course  of  his  outreach  work, 
he  lets  the  Transition  office  know.  An  air- 
man who  has  completed  Transition  training 
and  wants  to  live  in  the  Delmarva  area  can 
often  be  lined  up  with  a  Job  before  separa- 
tion from  the  service. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TURKISH  MU- 
NICIPALS ASSOCIATION  (TMA)  — 
TITLE  rX  FOREIGN  AID  IN  ACTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP  mmnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Toner,  Director  of  U.S.  AID  In  Turkey 
had  forwarded  to  me  a  paper  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Turkish  Mimicipals  As- 
sociation and  AID'S  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  that  organization.  The  TMA  is 
concerned  with  the  problems  facing  mu- 
nicipalities in  Turkey. 
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This  U.S.  AID/Turkey  paper  gives  a 
brief  TMA  history,  describes  U.S.  AID'S 
role  in  the  developmait  of  the  TMA  and 
summarizes  the  TMA's  present  place  in 
Turkish  governance. 

I  find  this  encouragement  of  TMA  a 
first-rate  application  of  title  IX  of  the 
Poreign  Assistance  Act.  The  objective  of 
AID'S  involvement  with  the  TMA  is  de- 
scribed in  the  paper  as  creation  of  "a 
forum  which  would  help  to  promote 
popular  participation  in  mimicipal  gov- 
ernment and  a  system  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment more  capable  of  responding  to 
the  demands  of  its  citizenry."  This  is  a 
textbook  description  of  what  sponsors  of 
title  IX  wanted  when  that  section  was 
written  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
The  progress  described  in  the  paper  en- 
courages all  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
the  title  IX  concept. 

The  paper  follows: 

Turkish  Municipals  Association 

Assistance  to  the  Turkish  Municipals  As- 
sociation could  wall  be  one  of  AID's  moet 
beneficial  projects  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish 
Mimicipals  Association  (TMA)  Is  a  prime 
example  of  a  once  dormant  organization 
which  has  been  transformed,  with  AID  sup- 
port, into  a  powerful  lobbying  force  aimed  at 
promoting  a  strong  pluralistic  system  affect- 
ing the  relationship  between  central  and  lo- 
cal goTemment.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
organizations  in  Turkey,  national  in  scope, 
that  has  gained  a  substantial  degree  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  Central  Government. 

At  the  time  the  Turkic  Municipals  As- 
sociation was  created,  municipal  problems 
were  increasing  in  numbw  and  magnitude. 
Municipal  employees  were  poorly  trained  for 
their  Jobs  and  mimicipal  officials  were  given 
many  responsibilities  but  very  little  author- 
ity. The  Turkish  Mimicipals  Association 
started  humUy  and  has  developed  into  one 
of  Turkey's  most  prominent  forces.  Today, 
it  appears  to  have  one  of  the  finest  training 
programs  available  anywhere  for  mayors.  It 
epesika  with  authority,  the  authority  of  be- 
ing wellgrounded  in  Turkish  tradition  and 
also  on  behalf  of  a  majority  of  Turkey's  85 
million  people. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  piHP^r  to  point  up 
the  situation  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Turkish  Municipals  Aseoclatlon,  to  ex- 
plain how  it  grew  to  its  present  position,  and 
to  shed  some  light  on  AID'S  role  in  its  de- 
velopment. 

Traditionally,  municipal  government  In 
Turkey  has  been  under  the  administrative 
control  and  supervision  of  the  ministry  of 
Interior.  Since  World  War  n  the  r^ld  ur- 
banization process  evident  throughout  the 
country  has  created  problems  of  vast  dimen- 
sions for  the  fast  growing  mlian  areas.  In  the 
1940's  the  urban  peculation  was  26%  of  the 
total  population;  today  it  is  45%.  To  fiuther 
complicate  matters,  Turkiaih  cities  are  old, 
having  been  built  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  automobile.  The  effect  of  urbanization 
(the  coming  of  the  automobile  Included)  on 
these  cities  has  created  problems  such  that 
new  infrastructures  had  to  be  built  in  order 
to  absorb  the  increased  population. 

Changes  in  the  nature  and  character  of 
municipal  problems  have  far  out-paced 
adoption  of  new  and  effective  measures  to 
cope  with  the  new  problems.  As  more  people 
began  to  migrate  to  urban  centers.  Ministry 
of  Interior  officials  continued  to  influence 
municipalities  regarding  municipal  laws, 
polloe  and  traffic  control,  budget  i4>proval,  in- 
spection of  financial  records  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  temporary  removal  or  appoint- 
ment of  Mayors.  Municipalities  had  little  or 
no  administrative  or  financial  autonomy. 
Even  today,  a  municipal  law  adopted  in  1930 
continues  to  govern  the  scope  of  municipal 
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authorities  and  responsibilities.  Likewise, 
munlcipitl  revenues  are  govM'ned  by  a  law 
adopted  In  1948,  although  cost  requirements 
have  changed  drastically.  Such  laws  were 
prepared  in  Ankara  with  little  knowledge  of 
problems  encountered  by  municipal  govern- 
ments and  with  no  input  from  tboee  officials 
charged  with  administering  the  laws. 

Both  because  of  scarce  revenues  and  the 
organization  of  the  tax  base,  Turkish  munic- 
ipal governments  have  been  unable  to  meet 
many  of  the  basic  needs  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

An  example  will  demonstrate  the  plight  of 
Turkish  cities.  According  to  information 
gathered  at  a  recent  international  meeting 
of  local  authorities,  a  German  city  of  about 
100,000  population  had  an  annual  budget  of 
about  276  mUlion  DM  (Ufi.  •86,478,000).  On 
March  1,  1972,  the  budget  for  Ankara  ({Ktpu- 
latlon  1.6  million)  was  announced — 430  mil- 
lion TL  {VS.  $30,715,000) .  The  budget  for  a 
population  of  100,000  in  Germany  is  almost 
-  3  times  that  of  a  population  of  1.6  mUlion  in 
Turkey! 

In  1945,  a  small  group  of  professors  from 
Ankara  University,  along  with  a  few  city 
planners,  economists  and  Government  offi- 
cials decided  to  try  a  different  approach  to 
Improve  local  administration.  They  con- 
cluded that  proper  organization  and  admin- 
istration were  two  of  the  needs  Turkish 
municipalities  had  to  meet  in  order  to  obtain 
optimum  use  of  available  manpower  and  fi- 
nancial resources.  To  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  plagued  the  municipalities, 
the  group  founded  the  Turkish  Municipals 
Association  (TMA).  TMA  set  out  to  make 
scientific  studies  and  to  encourage  training 
courses  for  municipal  officials  in  municipal 
development,  city  planning  and  local  admin- 
istration. These  findings  were  made  available 
through  periodic  publications.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  It  did  little  more  than  sponsor 
an  occasional  conference  for  mayors  and 
publish  its  periodicals. 

In  the  early  19eo'8,  a  major  event  occurred^ 
which  provided  the  framework  for  profound 
changes  in  central-local  government  rela- 
tionships. In  1963,  laws  governing  election  of 
mayors  were  revised  to  permit  popular  elec- 
tion of  mayors  instead  of  by  City  Councils 
as  had  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  Follow- 
ing this  change,  and  under  new  leadership, 
TMA  began  to  grow. 

By  1967,  mayors,  with  mandates  from  the 
cities,  began  to  make  their  presence  felt  in 
the  Board  of  Administration,  TMA's  execu- 
tive body.  TMA  began  to  expand  its  activi- 
ties and  to  bring  them  more  into  line  with 
city  officials'  concerns,  particularly  by  plac- 
ing greater  emphasis  In  training  programs  In 
technical  and  administrative  aspects  of  mu- 
nicipal government.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Turkish  Municipals  Association 
gave  the  first  bint  that  it  might  develop  into 
an  important  Institution.  AID  recognized 
this  potential  and,  as  a  result  of  meetings 
between  TMA  and  AID  officials,  an  expetnded 
role  in  municipal  organization  and  adminis- 
tration was  drawn  up  for  TMA. 

AID  has  played  a  critical  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  TMA  on  at  least  two  important 
levels.  AID'S  budgetary  support  over  the  past 
five  years  has  declined  from  virtually  under- 
writing the  total  cost  of  TMA  activities 
(almost  80%  of  total  in  1967)  to  a  much 
lesser  level  (12%%  of  total  is  projected  for 
Turkish  Fiscal  1972) .  The  effect  of  gradually 
decreasing  the  level  of  AID  lira  support  has 
encouraged  TMA  to  Increase  its  own  sources 
of  revenue  and  to  approximate  financial  In- 
dependence early  in  its  development. 

With  AID  budgetary  support,  a  program 
was  developed  to  strengthen  TMA  by  expand- 
ing its  service  to  municipalities  through  ex- 
tension of  conferences,  seminars,  training 
courses,  research  and  publications,  and  by 
sending  participants  to  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 
The  objective  of  the  program  was  to  create, 
through  the  Municipals  Association,  a  forum 
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which  would  help  to  promote  popular  partic- 
ipation In  municipal  government  and  a  sys- 
tem of  municipal  government  more  capable 
of  responding  to  the  demands  of  its  citizens. 
Since  AID  made  lira  funds  available  In  1967 
to  February  1972,  TMA  has  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  accomplishments: 

Sponsored — 17  regional  seminars  for  941 
municipal  technical  employees;  seminars  (for 
over  200  Provincial  Center  city  mayors)  on 
top  level  management  urbanization,  munic- 
ipal Income,  and  metropolitan  administra- 
tion. 

Conducted — 9  regional  mayors'  seminars 
for  917  mayors;  11  training  courses  for  378 
newly  elected  mayors;  6  training  courses  for 
city  clerks. 

Published— 20  books. 

The  regional  conferences  for  mayors,  the 
regional  technical  courses  for  technical  em- 
ployees and  the  training  courses  for  new 
mayors  were  the  first  of  their  kind  ever  held 
In  Turkey.  The  training  courses  for  new  may- 
ors offers  instruction  on  personnel  policy, 
laws  of  local  organization,  accounting.  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  lending  channels 
available  to  cities,  local  laws  concerning  rev- 
enues, and  penalties.  In  addition  to  sched- 
uled programs,  many  municipalities  sent  let- 
ters to  TMA  discussing  various  problams. 
These  letters  were  then  published  by  TMA 
as  a  first  line  of  training,  i.e.,  awareness  of 
conunon  problems. 

A  second  level  at  which  AID's  role  has  been 
critical  Is  In  strengthening  TMA's  reputation 
In  the  eyes  of  its  members.  AID  has  financed 
(and  continues  to  support)  teams  of  mayors, 
under  TMA  sponsorship,  who  have  gone  to 
the  United  States  for  the  long-term  purpose 
of  broadening  their  knowledge  of  urban  af- 
fairs and  adapting  those  techniques  suitable 
for  use  In  Turkey.  TMA  sponsorship  of  these 
overseas  training  programs  has  served  to 
demonstrate  the  respect  and  support  TMA 
has  achieved  from  the  International  com- 
munity. 

TMA  operates  as  a  pressure  group  to  ad- 
vance municipal  Interests.  TMA-sponsored 
meetings,  training  courses,  seminars,  etc., 
bring  cities'  and  mayors'  problems  to  the  sur- 
face. Mayors  from  different  regions  come  to- 
gether to  listen  to  experts  on  various  sub- 
jects Important  to  municipalities.  Through 
meetings  of  this  kind,  mayors  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other's  problems 
and  are  developing  a  show  of  unity  and 
strength  In  their  dealings  with  the  Central 
Government. 

TMA  also  brings  Central  Oovernment  per- 
sonnel to  meet  with  mayors.  Many  Central 
CSovemment  ofDclals,  by  participating  in 
TMA  programs,  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
cities.  Open  discussions  of  municipal  prob- 
lems between  mayors  and  Central  Govern- 
ment officials  have  taken  place.  A  case  In 
point  Is  the  Mayors'  Seminar  on  the  Munici- 
pal Revenue  Bill  which  was  held  In  Ankara 
in  Janxiary  1972.  Dvirlng  the  seminar,  one- 
fourth  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Central  Oov- 
ernment attended  various  portions  of  the 
seminar.  It  Is  significant,  and  Indicative  of 
TMA's  growing  importance,  that  such  a  large 
number  of  Central  Government  ofBclals  felt 
It  necessary  to  attend  and  to  present  the  offi- 
cial views  to  the  mayors'  group. 

The  strength  of  the  Turkish  Municipals 
Association  U  predicated  upon  the  fact  that 
mayors  represent  the  tremendous  voting 
power  of  the  cities.  A  source  of  strength  In 
its  earUer  organization  was  the  close  contact 
between  Parliament  and  members  of  TMA, 
but  TMA  has  since  broadened  the  base  for 
Its  lobbying  activities.  Today,  TMA  officials 
assert  that  Central  Government  policies 
cannot  be  effectively  executed  at  the  local 
level  without  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  Munici- 
pals Association.  They  say  that  not  only  does 
45%  of  the  total  population  live  In  the  cities, 
but  all  newspapers  and  other  media,  almost 
98%  of  all  Indtistrles,  aU  hospitals,  banks, 
and  most  schools  are  located  In  Turkey's 
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cltleS  Municipal  government  needs  to  fulfill 
Its  role  as  guardian  of  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zenry. Using  the  Turkish  Municipals  Asso- 
ciation as  the  voice  of  Turkey's  cities,  they 
say,  is  "the  way  to  democratic  rule." 

AID'S  policy  of  encouraging  TMA  to  strive 
for  financial  viability  now  Instead  of  waiting 
until  It  Is  confronted  with  a  crisis  has  led  to 
an  early  recognition  that  raising  the  reve- 
nues of  TMA  would  make  It  a  much 
stronger  and  more  effective  organization. 
TMA,  since  It  Is  decentralized  and  not  a  gov- 
ernmental body,  does  not  have  authority  to 
levy  taxes  or  to  receive  compensation  for  Its 
services.  The  Law  of  Organizations,  which 
governs  all  organizations  in  Turkey,  limits 
membership  fees  to  120  TL  (U.8.  $8.57  per 
annum) .  However,  donations  are  permissible. 
Today,  In  large  cities  such  as  Ankara,  Istan- 
bul and  Izmir,  Individual  "donations"  per 
member  are  between  TL  5,000  and  TL  7,000 
per  annum.  Despite  the  fact  that  members 
are  making  "donations"  each  year.  TMA 
wants  to  make  higher  fees  a  legal  require- 
ment for  Its  members.  A  bill  to  this  effect  la 
now  being  considered  In  Parliament. 

Presently,  a  Municipal  Revenue  Bill, 
designed  to  significantly  increase  revenues 
to  cities,  is  being  considered  by  Parliament. 
The  bill  is  so  Important  to  municipal  devel- 
opment that  TMA  has  given  the  bill  top 
priority  backing.  At  the  end  of  the  Mayors' 
Seminar  on  the  bill,  all  mayors  present  sent 
cables  to  the  President  and  to  Members  of 
Parliament  stating  that  they  were  strongly 
In  favor  of  having  the  Revenue  Bill  become 
law.  Also,  through  a  small  working  commit- 
tee on  the  Bill,  TMA  has  been  able  to  have 
major  Inputs  In  discussions  on  the  form  the 
bill  will  finally  take.  It  has  even  had  repre- 
sentation (non- voting  of  course)  In  Par- 
liament's sub-committee  hearings.  This 
represents  a  significant  change  In  the  tradi- 
tional process  of  decision-making;  tradi- 
tionally, munlcipaUtles  have  had  little  input 
regarding  legislation. 

TMA  activities  are  not  only  ooncemed  with 
training  and  getting  the  Municipal  Revenue 
Bill  passed.  They  are  pressing  for  the  pas* 
sage  of  a  new  Property  Law  (the  main  source 
of  Income  for  U.S.  cities).  TMA  anticipates 
that  a  Revenue  Bill  and  the  Property  Law 
would  generate  an  average  of  about  60% 
more  revenue  for  the  cities.  While  this  will 
mean  a  substantial  Increase  In  income  only 
for  the  larger  cities,  the  laws  would  bring 
little  additional  Income  to  smaller  communi- 
ties. TMA  has  been  Instrumental  in  increas- 
ing the  Central  Government's  share  of  in- 
come returned  to  small  cities  by  moving 
from  the  traditional  distribution  of  revenue 
on  a  popiilatlon  basis  so  that  the  smaller 
cities  at  the  bottom  of  the  distribution  pat- 
tern will  have  their  portions  Increased  from 
the  lump  sum  allocated  to  municipalities 
for  a  given  fiscal  year. 

TMA  is  also  lobbying  for  a  Law  of  Con- 
solidation of  Municipal  Debts  and  for  a  new 
system  of  Meeting  maycvs;  and  it  has  plans 
to  set  up  an  institute  'for  mayor  training 
and  research.  TMA  is  still  working  to  in- 
crease its  publications  and  to  provide  con- 
sultants to  mimlclpalltles  to  aid  with  special 
projects,  sometimes  vising  Its  good  offices  to 
make  important  technical  contacts. 

Another  fimction  of  the  Turkish  Munici- 
pals Association  is  to  represent  Tiu'key  In 
the  European  CouncU  of  Local  Authorities 
(ECLA)  and  the  International  Union  of  Local 
Authorities  (lULA).  Both  organizations  pro- 
mote discussion  of  municipal  problems  open- 
ly in  an  International  forum.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  TMA  was  not  active  In  conferences 
sponsored  by  either  ECLA  or  TULA.  Now,  with 
Its  broader  outlook,  TMA  attends  regular 
conferences  and  meetings.  In  1973  ECLA's 
annual  conference  u  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Turkey. 

As  for  TMA  activities  over  the  next  five 
or  ten  years,  the  general  belief— both  of 
TMA  and  Central   Government  officials— Is 
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that  TMA  wUl  have  a  greater  Impact  The 
goal  of  TMA  Is  to  gain  greater  autonomy 
from  the  Central  Oovernment.  Much  has 
been  done,  but  much  remains. 

As  an  institution  to  continue  to  Improve 
municipal  government,  the  Municipals  Asso- 
ciation is  well  suited:  It  has  not  other  Inter- 
ests. Using  Its  combined  Infiuence.  the  Mu- 
nicipals Association  has  been  able  to  lobby 
Impressively  for  passage  of  measures  aimed 
at  helping  the  cities.  At  the  national  con- 
ference In  1968,  the  mayors  Indicated  their 
wUllngness  and  their  abUlty  to  support  ex- 
panded TMA  activities.  Again,  at  the  Mayors' 
Seminar  on  the  Municipal  Revenue  BUI  in 
January  1972,  TMA  demonstrated  that  their 
members  will  rally  around  Issues  common 
to  many  municipalities. 

The  Turkish  Municipals  Association  U  an 
Indigenous  organization  whose  founders  rec- 
ognized the  -heed  for  some  group  through 
which  municipal  government  coxUd  be  im- 
proved. It  was  not,  however,  untU  the  proper 
mixture  of  dynamic  TMA  leadership  and 
AID  assistance  were  combined  that  TMA  be- 
gan to  realize  the  goals  set  by  its  founders. 
TMA  has  been  successful  because  It  has  been 
able  to  attract  strong  leaders  who  firmly  be- 
lieve that  municipal  government  can  best 
be  Improved  through  a  system  which  affect 
municipalities.  AID  has  guided  TMA's  de- 
velopment through  a  rational  policy  of  budg- 
etary  support  which  has  encouraged  rapid 
expansion,  but  only  after  the  Assocaltlon's 
leaders  had  established  a  solid  foundation 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  PRE- 
DOMINANTLY RURAL  AREAS 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  ICONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  an  impor- 
tant and  eloquent  statement  by  one  of 
our  colleagues.  Because  I  know  scane- 
thlng  of  the  genesis  of  legislation  that 
has  given  the  States  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  because  Montana  and  Ari- 
zona each  has  a  large  Indian  population 
and  Air  Force  bases.  Senator  Fannin's 
testimony  has  particular  significance  for 
me. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  called  for  a  renewal  of  our 
commitment  under  the  authority  of  Pub- 
lic Law  815  to  construct  schools. 

Mindful  of  the  possibility  that  it  will 
be  criticized  as  inflaUonary,  Senator 
Fannin,  a  responsible  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  effect  would  be  minimal  or  zero. 
Moreover,  because  the  proposal  contem- 
plates expenditures  for  school  construc- 
tion In  predominantly  rural  areas,  it  Is  a 
logical  c(Mnplement  to  legislation  already 
approved  by  the  Senate  for  rural  devel- 
opment. Last,  but  not  least,  his  formula 
would  bring  jobs  into  areas  of  substantial 
or  persistent  unemployment. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Senator  Fannin  urged 
Increasing  the  budget  amount  from  the 
requested  $15  to  $45  million.  He  sug- 
gested appropriation  of  one-third  the 
amount  for  the  construction  of  schools 
for  Indian  chUdren,  both  on  and  off 
reservation,  and  two-thirds  for  schools 
for  the  children  of  imlformed  services 
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personnel  who  live  on  base.  I  would  pre- 
fer that  we  build  all  of  the  schools  that 
have  been  found  eligible  for  Public  Law 
815  assistance — there  is  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion in  the  total  of  applications  awaiting 
funding  by  the  Office  of  Education — and 
I  cannot  endorse  the  suggested  wholesale 
elimination  of  assistance  for  all  children 
whose  parents  work,  but  do  not  live,  on 
Federal  property,  such  as  those  at  Port 
Peck  and  Hungry  Horse.  However,  at  a 
time  of  vigorous  competition  for  the 
budget  dollar.  $45  million  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  $15  million.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  Senator  Fannin's 
arguments  In  behalf  of  increased  money 
for  school  construction. 

Mr.  President,  to  his  service  on  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Ekiuca- 
tion.  Senator  Fannin  brought  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  desperate  needs 
for  school  facilities  of  his  Navajo  and 
Hopi  constituents.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Arizona's  senior  Senator  Joined  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) and  others  of  us  in  Introducing  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  144,  calling  for  the 
constructirai  of  schools  In  or  near  Lidian 
reservations.  The  mesisure  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  but 
was  never  concurred  in  by  the  House. 

Further,  Senator  Fannin  is  aware,  as 
we  all  are,  that  recruitment  of  volunteers 
for  our  Armed  Forces  has  grown  more 
difficult,  as  the  proposed  bonus  testifies. 
Surely,  If  men  are  to  remain  In  the  mili- 
tary, we  must  assure  them  that  thdr  de- 
pendent children  have  a  decent  education 
on  or  near  the  bases  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  Federal  Impact  in  both  cases  Is 
unequivocal.  There  Is  no  tax  base  to  raise 
money  for  schools.  Indian  reservations 
are  tax-exempt  lands.  So  are  Air  Force 
and  Army  and  Navy  bases.  The  Federal 
respcoisibillty  for  each  is  well  established 
In  our  laws.  What  has  been  missing  is 
money. 

Senator  Fannin  recognizes  our  com- 
mitment and  our  neglect  and  offers  a 
responsible  solution  to  difficulties  that 
will  continue  to  compound  imless  we  act. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read  his 
statement  carefully.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Its  entire  text  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  proposed  amendment  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Pattl  J.  Fannin 
ON  PxTBUC  Law  815 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  {4>preciate  very  much  your 
providing  me  with  this  opportvmlty  to  testify 
before  your  committee. 

In  appearing  here,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  difficulties  you  face  in  funding  a  multi- 
tude of  Federal  programs.  The  fiscal  chal- 
lenges we  face  as  a  nation  are  of  major  im- 
portance to  me.  a  view  which  I  know  you 
share.  In  this  respect,  then,  my  testimony 
today,  which  is  primarily  directed  toward 
Federal  school  construction  programs,  takes 
Into  account  the  continuing  budget  re- 
straints and  the  need  for  fiscal  responsibUlty. 
But  I  must  add  that  budget  pressures  can  be 
somewhat  ameliorated  by  a  strong  economy; 
and  the  proposals  which  I  am  offering  today 
constitute  a  plan  to  otimulats  the  economy 
within  a  context  of  sound  fiscal  policy. 
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My  purpose  is  to  make  a  case  for  the 
increased  Tunding  of  the  PJJ.  815  school 
construction  program. 

Pli.  815  and  Its  companion  measure.  P.L. 
874,  known  more  popularly  as  the  "Impacted 
aids"  measures,  constitute  a  Federal  policy 
for  assisting  school  districts  financially  bur- 
dened as  a  resiilt  of  new  or  expanded  Federal 
activities.  Specifically.  PX.  816  authorizes 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  construc- 
tion by  local  education  agencies  of  urgently 
needed  minimum  school  facilities  In  school 
districts  which  have  had  substantial  in- 
creases In  school  membership  as  a  result  of 
new  or  Increased  Federal  activities.  Assist- 
ance Is  also  authorized  for  construction  of 
minimum  school  facilities  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  pupils  residing  on  Indian 
lands  and  by  the  Federal  government  on 
Federal  property  (such  as  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  Installations)  when  no  state  or 
local  education  agency  can  legally  do  so. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1951,  Congress  has 
appropriated  weU  over  a  bllUon  dollars  for 
support  of  the  PJL.  815  Program.  The  result 
has  been  the  construction  of  76  thousand 
classrooms  serving  some  2,201,140  students 
throughout  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Wake  Island.  PJL.  816  has  con- 
tributed much,  and  Congress  can  be  Justifi- 
ably proud  of  Its  significant  accomplish- 
ments. 

Tet,  while  P.L.  815  has  realized  some  im- 
portant educational  needs  in  the  past,  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  last  four  years  have  been 
insuffclent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
program.  As  a  result,  there  are  pending  at 
Uils  time  B58  appUcatlons  totalling  $261,633,- 
676  against  a  budget  request  of  $15  million. 
Obviously,  It  would  be  unrealistic  and  fiscally 
Irresponsible  to  fund  all  present  applications 
In  one  fiscal  year;  but  the  present  budget 
request  is  Inadequate  and  deserves  recon- 
sideration by  this  Committee. 

In  my  opinion,  a  reasonable  increase  in 
appropriations  for  this  vital  program  can  be 
Justified. 

PX.  sis:    FKOBLXM8  Or  FUNDING 

The  reduced  funding  levels  which  the 
P.L.  815  Program  has  experienced  during 
recent  years  Is  due  to  a  number  of  decisions 
which  have  effectively  limited  not  only  PX. 
815,  but  other  Federal  construction  programs 
as  well. 

Beginning  In  1967  the  Congress  passed,  and 
the  President  approved.  P.L.  90-218.  which 
directed  that  Federal  obligations  and  expend- 
itures In  controllable  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1968  be  substantially  reduced.  This  was 
followed  In  1968  by  enactment  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Act,  which  had  a 
similar  effect  on  available  funds  and  ex- 
penditures In  fiscal  year  1969. 

Then  In  1969  the  President,  through  the 
President's  Construction  Reduction  Plan, 
orderMl  a  76  percent  reduction  In  direct 
construction  obligations.  This  Presidential 
order  had  the  effect  of  permitting  only  two 
construction  contracts  to  be  let  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  result  of  these  actions  was  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  actual  appropriations  for 
P.L.  815  for  1968.  1969,  and  1970. 
Public  Law  815:  Appropriations  aa  Percent  of 
Authorization:  1968,  69.  70 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

1968: 

Authorizations     80,000 

Appropriations     22.937 

Percent  of  Authorization 28.7 

1969: 

Authorization     79,162 

Appropriation     15,153 

Percent  of  Authorization 19. 1 

1970: 

Authorization     79,347 

Appropriation    15,167 

Percent  of  Authorization 19. 1 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  these  actions  con- 
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tinned  Into  the  1971-72  fiscal  year  with  ap- 
propriations remaining  at  the  same  level. 

The  rationale  for  limiting  construction  ac- 
tivities was  based  on  the  desire  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  and  the  fear  that  co:i- 
structlon  activities  would  significantly  con- 
tribute to  Inflationary  pressures.  This  ra- 
tionale Is  xinderstandable  and  given  the  his- 
torical context,  Justifiable.  However,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  originally  supported  this 
view  are  changing;  and  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate, at  this  time,  to  review  this  policy.  In 
addition,  there  are  factors  which  not  only 
support  a  review  but  provide  attractive  rea- 
sons for  Increased  funding  of  school  con- 
struction projects. 

PUBLIC  law  sis:    THE  CASE  FOR  INCREASED 
FUNDING 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  which  can 
be  cited  to  support  the  view  that  PX..  815 
should  be  funded  at  substantially  higher 
levels. 

First,  P.L.  815  Is  national  In  scope.  As  of 
March,  1972,  the  Office  of  Education  had  on 
file  555  approved  applications  from  45  states. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

Second,  the  655  appUcatlons,  now  pending, 
represent  estimated  entitlements  totalling 
$261  million.  This  constitutes  a  program  of 
Important  dimensions. 

Third,  by  providing  Federal  assistance 
through  P.L.  815  for  the  construction  of 
needed  school  facilities,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  contribute  to  the  easing  of  the 
ever  increasing  financial  pressures  which 
schools  affected  by  Federal  impact  activities 
are  currently  experiencing. 

Without  sufficient  assistance  from  P.L. 
815,  these  schools  will  have  to  resort  to  other 
financial  approaches  which  may  not  be 
sound  or  operate  needed  educational  pro- 
grams at  near  or  below  minimal  levels.  These 
represent  the  basic  Issues  In  school  fln^^c- 
Ing.  but  P.L.  815.  If  adequately  funded,  could 
help  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  many 
schools  are  facing  In  providing  quality  edu- 
cational services. 

Fourth.  Congress,  through  PX.  816.  has  de- 
clared It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  needed 
school  facilities  in  school  districts  which 
have  had  substantial  increase?*  In  school 
membership  as  a  result  of  new  or  Increased 
Federal  activities.  This  Is  a  commitment  re- 
lied upon  heavily  by  those  affected  school 
districts;  and.  In  addition.  It  Is  a  priority 
program  for  many  schools  and  the  communi- 
ties which  they  serve.  In  this  spirit,  then. 
Congress  should  renew  Its  commitment  to 
P.L.  816  by  funding  It  In  a  manner  which 
substantially  serves  its  objectives. 

Fifth,  the  need  of  many  schools  for  addi- 
tional faculties,  due  to  Federal  activities,  is 
Increasing,  while  funding  for  PX.  815  has 
declined. 

With  limited  funds,  only  a  few  projects 
can  be  supported;  and  the  result  is  that  a 
large  number  of  projects  must  be  deferred.  In 
some  cases,  projects  must  wait  two  or  three 
years  or  longer  to  be  funded  whUe  the  needs 
which  triggered  the  application  continue, 
and  even  Increase.  In  fact,  no  funds  have 
been  appropriated  for  Section  5  for  nearly 
five  years.  In  my  estimation,  by  Insufficiently 
funding  P.L.  815,  existing  problems  remain 
unsolved  and  additional  ones  are  created. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  for  example, 
the  lack  of  funds  to  adequately  support  PL. 
816  Is  causing  considerable  difficulties,  espe- 
cially In  those  public  schools  educating 
Indian  children  who  live  on  the  reservations. 
These  schools  have  experienced  subetantlal 
Increases  in  Indian  student  enrollment  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  a  trend  which  I  ex- 
pect will  continue.  Yet,  the  facilities  which 
were  designed  originally  to  handle  fewer  stu- 
dents are  now  hopelessly  inadequate.  These 
schools  sought  assistance  for  constructing 
the  critically  needed  faculties  under  Sec- 
tions 14a  and  14b  but  learned  that  the  funds 
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allocated  to  these  sections  were  Insufflclent 
to  meet  their  needs  at  that  time. 

This  resulted  in  many  of  these  schools 
having  to  acquire  temporary  facilities  (some 
of  which  are  considered  sub-standard),  ad- 
Just  their  programs,  Initiate  double  sessions, 
and  make  other  arrangements.  Together, 
these  decisions  are  defeating  the  superb 
efforts  of  these  schools  to  provide  a  quality 
educational  program  for  our  Indian  children. 
This  situation  Is  made  doubly  critical  by 
the  fact  that  these  schools,  because  of  in- 
sufficient PJj.  815  funding,  are  having  to 
make  other  financial  arrangements  to  ac- 
quire the  money  for  providing  or  construct- 
ing additional  faculties.  This  has  proved 
difficult  because  these  schools  have  a  limited 
tax  base  and  their  bonding  capacity  Is  statu- 
torily restricted.  Moreover,  some  schools, 
after  exhausting  these  two  approaches,  have 
had  to  divert  portions  of  their  operating 
budgets  to  acquire  or  rent  temporary  facil- 
ities. The  result,  in  some  cases,  has  been  the 
shrinking  of  funds  budgeted  for  operating 
expenses. 

More  Importantly,  however,  the  diversion 
of  operating  expenses  affects  the  quality  of 
the  educational  program,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  this  situation  makes  it  all 
the  more  critical  that  funds  for  PX.  816  be 
increased. 

The  outlook,  however,  is  not  promising.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  46  approved  ap- 
plications under  sections  14a  and  14b  with 
estimated  entitlements  of  $43  million.  Tet, 
the  1972-73  budget  proposes  that  only  $5 
million  be  appropriated.  This  troubles  me 
becaiise  Arizona  alone,  having  the  largest 
concentration  of  reservation  Indians,  needs 
$23  million,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total,  to 
realize  the  physical  plant  objectives  of  Its 
reservation  public  schools. 

The  continued  minimal  funding  of  this 
vital  program  will  undoubtedly  postpone  the 
realization  of  a  quality  educational  program 
for  our  reservation  Indians. 

This  is  not  only  my  concern — the  Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  recommended  in 
November  1969  that  "P.L.  816  be  more  fully 
funded."  The  final  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, Indian  Education:  A  National  Tragedy — 
A  National  Challenge,  argued  that  "it  Is  Im- 
perative that  more  attention  be  given  to 
funding  this  legislation  particularly  for  those 
sections  under  which  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, such  as  Indians,  are  suffering  with 
inadequate  faculties.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
teach  children  with  special  needs,  without 
having  to  face  the  added  difficulty  of  inade- 
quate facilities."  To  achieve  a  quality  In- 
dian education  program.  Pi.  815  needs  to  be 
sufficiently  funded. 

Yet,  the  needs  of  14a  and  14b  are  only  one 
part  of  the  total  picture.  By  highlighting 
these  needs,  however,  we  are  making  the 
case  for  the  needs  of  all  schooU  which  have 
made  application  under  P.L.  816.  ' 

Sixth,  the  P.L.  815  program  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  serve  the  objectives  of  re- 
cently enacted  Congressional  policies  for 
rural  economic  development. 

Interestingly  enough.  410,  or  74  percent  of 
the  pending  815  applications  with  estimated 
entitlements  totalling  $129  million  are  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas.  Senator  Kllender  has 
expressed  the  need  for  "a  national  program 
to  sUy  and  reverse  the  heavy  flow  of  people 
who  are  migrating  into  our  cities  if  we  are 
ever  to  obliterate  poverty,  revitalize  our 
countryside  and  provide  opportunities  for 
those  tens  of  millions  who  wUl  soon  Join  us 
on  this  earth.  I  believe  that  the  sprawling, 
haphazard  and  unmanageable  urbanization 
of  our  country  can  only  be  halted  by  en- 
couraging a  reversal  of  migration  trends 
through  inducements  to  remain  in  roral 
areas.  The  Federal  government  can  and 
should  do  more  to  provide  Jobs,  better  eco- 
nomlc  c^portunlties  and  a  more  attractive 
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decent  and  healthful  living  environment  In 
the  less  populated  areas  of  oiur  Nation." 

Pi.  815  can  play  a  major  role  in  realizing 
the  worthwhile  objectives  that  Senator 
Ellender  has  enunciated.  Funding  the  Pi. 
815  program  can  create  Jobs,  develop  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  a  quality  educational  program,  pro- 
vide an  attractive  living  environment. 

More  Importantly,  however,  by  fostering 
r\iral  economic  development  through  P.i. 
815,  a  significant  residual  benefit  could  ac- 
crue to  the  educational  svstem  of  niral 
school  districts. 

In  a  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  sampled  selected  rural 
school  districts  applying  for  P.L.  815  support. 
It  was  determined  that  the  adjusted  gross  In- 
come per  pupil  within  those  school  districts 
was  below  the  state  average.  For  applications 
under  Sections  5,  9.  and  14c  of  the  Act,  28 
out  of  the  40  districts  sampled  were  below 
the  average.  And  for  applications  imder  Sec- 
tions 14a  and  14b,  all  the  sampled  districts 
were  below  the  state  average. 

Obviously,  then,  by  promoting  construction 
activity  In  rural  areas  it  may  be  possible, 
with  the  assistance  of  other  Federal  policies, 
to  raise  Income  levels  and  thus  provide  great- 
er revenues  for  educational  activities.  In 
addition,  increased  funds  for  educational  en- 
deavors could  help  to  ease  the  financial  pres- 
sures which  so  many  schools  are  currently 
facing. 

Seventh,  P.L.  816  could  serve  to  reduce  un- 
employment. A  recent  study  prepared  by  my 
staff  indicates  that  a  definite  correlation 
exists  between  the  location  of  P.L.  815  appU- 
cant  schools  and  the  presence  of  areas  of  un- 
employment as  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

It  Is  my  argument  that  In  areas  of  high 
imemployment.  especially  In  skills  related  to 
the  building  trades.  Federal  expenditures.  In 
this  case  the  P.L.  815  program,  would  not 
tend  to  be  inflationary,  but  In  fact  would  ac- 
tually promote  the  economic  Improvement  of 
the  areas. 

While  I  have  not  aa  yet  exhausted  the  data 
to  permit  a  completely  valid  national  gen- 
eralization, I  have  sampled  enough  states  to 
support  the  correlation. 

For  example,  in  five  Western  states— New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Washington,  and 
Montana — there  are  174  applications  with 
estimated  entitlements  totalling  $84  million, 
of  which  121  applications  totalling  $59  million 
are  in  areas  described  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  being  economically  depressed.  In 
addition,  of  those  121  applications,  75  are  In 
rural  areas.  Thus,  by  funding  P.L.  815  school 
construction  projects  in  these  areas,  unem- 
ployment could  be  eased  and  rural  economic 
development  fostered. 

In  sununary,  P.L.  815  would  not  only  serve 
to  realize  educational  objectives,  it  could 
solve  some  Important  economic  problems  as 
well. 

PTTBLIC    LAW    SIS:    INFLATIONARY    IMPACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  one  chooses  eco- 
nomic or  educational  reasons  for  funding 
P.L.  815,  the  question  of  Infiationary  Impact 
must  be  faced. 

It  has  been  argued  that  by  funding  Fed- 
eral construction  projects,  including  P.L.  815, 
serious  economic  consequences  would  surely 
follow  in  the  form  of  strong  Inflationary  pres- 
s\ires.  It  Is  my  contention,  however,  that 
funding  P.L.  816  woxiid  not  result  in  unman- 
ageable economic  problems. 

To  support  this  contention,  I  would  cite 
as  reasons  the  rural  orientation  of  present 
P.L.  816  applications  and  the  relationship  of 
some  of  these  applications  to  areas  of  unem- 
ployment. 

First,  410.  or  74  percent,  of  the  total  ap- 
plications now  pending  are  located  In  rural 
school  districts.  Since  Arizona's  applications 
are  predominantly  rural,  I  asked  Arizona 
State  University  and  its  College  of  Busi- 
neas  AdmlnlstraUon  to  determine  the  extent 
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of  inflationary  Impact  If  its  appUcations 
were  funded.  They  reported  that,  "Since 
$24.2  mllUon  of  the  unfunded  Pi.  816  ap- 
plications in  the  state  are  in  the  non-SMSA 
counties  (only  $5.2  miUion  in  SMSA  coun- 
ties) ,  It  Is  certainly  feasible  that  some  local 
labor,  possibly  now  unemployed,  could  be 
utilized  with  little  inflationary  impact.  Of 
further  Interest  in  this  regard  Is  the  fact 
that  roughly  87  percent  of  aU  contract  con- 
struction work  within  the  state  does  occur 
m  Maricopa  and  Pima  Counties.  This  may 
Indicate  that  additional  construction  ex- 
penditures directed  towards  the  more  rural 
areas  (e.g.,  Indian  reservations)  oould  result 
In  little  or  no  Increase  in  construction  costs 
because  of  the  absence  of  high  demand  for 
such  activities  in  those  areas." 

The  Arizona  State  study  concludes  by 
arguing  that  "problems  of  Inflation,  albeit 
construction  prices,  services  costs,  etc.  have 
been  more  noticeable  in  metropolitan  areas. 
If  inflation  is  expected  to  be  a  continuing 
problem  (clearly  a  separate  question)  then 
it  will  likely  continue  to  be  more  noticeable 
in  metropolitan  areas." 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  these  generaliza- 
tions may  not  be  entirely  valid  for  aU  areas 
since  local  conditions  will  vary,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  funded  Pi.  816  applications 
in  rural  areas  will  not  result  in  serious  in- 
flationary  consequenoes. 

Second,  I  am  also  convinced  that  school 
construction  projects  located  In  areas  of  un- 
employment will  not  create  significant  in- 
flationary pressures. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  woiUd  ap- 
pear that  Inflationary  consequences  would  be 
minimal  if  the  P.L.  815  program  were 
funded.  More  Importantly,  however,  funding 
Pi.  816  at  this  time  could  result  in  some 
significant  economic  benefits  which  would 
more  than  outweigh  any  inflationary  con- 
sequences. In  this  respect,  P.L.  815  presents 
an  opportunity  for  stimulating  economic 
growth  without  serious  Inflationary  Impact. 

P.L.    816:    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  reviewing  the  evidence, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  case  for  funding 
P.L.  816  at  substantlaUy  higher  levels  exists. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  the  following  for 
your  consideration: 

First,  that  the  Committee  approve  the 
Unguage  in  the  Administration's  budget  for 
reatrlcting  funding  to  Sections  14a  and  14b 
and  Section  6. 

Second,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  Increase 
the  budget  amount  from  $15  mUUon  to  $45 
mlUlon  to  be  divided  as  follows:  one-third  to 
Soctlona  14a  and  14b  and  two-thirds  to  Sec- 
tion 6. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  demon- 
strated a  need  and  a  rationale  for  funding 
Pi.  816,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress 
will  now  find  It  possible  to  increase  its  com- 
mitments to  this  vital  program. 

Peoposeo  Fannin  Amzndment 

Appropriation  Estimate— School  Assistance 
IN  Federally  AirEcrxD  Areas 
For  carrying  out  Utle  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  13) ,  and  the  Act  of  September  23, 1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  C$430,910,0001 
9460.910.000,  of  which  $416,000,000  shall  be 
for  the  maintenance  and  cv>eration  of  schools 
as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  C$15.- 
910,0001  945,910.000,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  pro- 
viding school  facilities  as  authorized  by  said 
Act  of  September  23,  1960:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall 
be  available  to  pay  local  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  said  title  I  imtll  payment  has  been  ' 
made  of  100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  pay- 
able imder  secUons  6  and  3(a)  of  said  title 
which  section  3(a)  shaU  Include  aU  pupils 
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residing  on  Indian  lands:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  remaining  after  the' 
foregoing  payments  shall  be  available  to  pay 
local  educational  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  section  of  said  title  I 
until  payment  has  been  made  of  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agencies 
are  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  for 
pupils  who  are  dependents  of  Uniformed 
Services  personnel:  Provided  further,  That 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  an  agency  pur- 
suant to  said  title  I  (except  section  7)  for 
the  ciirrent  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less,  by 
more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  free  public  education  made  by  such 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  than  the 
amount  t>f  its  payment  under  said  title  I 
(except  section  7)  for  the  fiscal  year  1972: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  herein  for  providing  school  facili- 
ties shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any  other 
section  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1960,  un- 
til payment  has  been  made  of  100  per  centum 
of  the  amount  payable  under  section  5  and 
subsections  14(a)  and  14(b). 

EFFECT  OP  AMENDMENT  FOa  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
IN   FEDERALLY    AFFECTED   AREAS 

The  Amendment  would  provide  $460,910,- 
000  In  the  1973  appropriation  bill,  an  Increase 
of  $30,000,000  over  the  budget  request,  for 
financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in 
areas  where  enrollments  are  Increased  by 
Federal  activities  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  815.  The  new  total  for  this  program 
would  be  $46,910,000,  whUe  the  amount  re- 
quested for  maintenance  and  operation, 
$415,000,000,  wlU  remain  tiie  same  as  the 
original  budget  request. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment 
would  be  to  triple  the  funds  going  to  Sec- 
tions 14(a)  and  14(b)  and  Section  6.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  indicate  that  about  12 
projects  under  section  14(a)  and  (b)  (sub- 
stantial number  of  children  residing  on  Fed- 
eral property— mostly  tax  exempt  Indian 
land — and  lack  of  Federal  resources)  and  53 
projects  under  Section  6  (local  education 
agencies  with  heavy  Federal  impact)  will  be 
funded  with  this  Increased  appropriation. 
Most  of  the  23,400  pupUs  eligible  for  payment 
In  these  projects  either  reside  in  school  dis- 
tricts serving  Indian  children,  or  reside  on 
military  Installations  located  in  applicant 
school  districts.  A  number  of  the  pupils  eli- 
gible for  payment  who  reside  off  Federal 
property  will  reside  on  such  property  upon 
completion  of  programmed  military  housing 
units. 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 

1973  budget  estimate.. $430,910,000 

1973  revised  estimate 460,  910,  000 

Net  change +30,000,000 

The  proposed  amendment  would  retain  the 
Administration  sponsored  appropriation  lan- 
guage concentrating  payments  on  Sections 
14(a)  and  (b)  and  Section  6  but  would  add 
an  additional  $30,000,000  to  provide  a  total 
of  $46,910,000  for  construction  and  a  total  of 
$460,910,000  for  the  entire  appropriation. 

ThU  additional  $30,000,000  would  inciease 
the  projects  funded  to  65,  12  projects  under 
Sections  14(a)  and  (b)  and  63  projects  under 
Section  6.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  ap- 
proximately 23,400  pupils  eligible  for  pay- 
ment either  reside  in  school  districts  serving 
Indian  children,  or  reside  on  military  Instal- 
lations located  in  applicant  school  districts. 
A  number  of  the  pupils  eligible  for  payment 
who  reside  off  Federal  property  will  reside 
on  such  property  upon  completion  of  pro- 
grammed military  housing  units.  The  com- 
bined number  of  unhoused  pupils  under  sub- 
section 14(a)  and  (b)  and  Section  6  applica- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  application  four- 
year  increase  period  Is  reported  to  be  26,800 
and  projected  two  years  beyond  the  end  of 
that  period  Is  estimated  to  be  38,200  for  ap- 
plicant school  districts  examined. 
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State  and 
outlying  areas 

1972  appro- 
priation 

1973 
estimate 

1973 

proposed 

amendment 

Total 

*19,300,000 

»S,  910,000 

$45,910,000 

Alabama 

298,000 

298,000 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

2,024,61S 
"io,  609,"  500" 

3, 949, 000 

713, 000 

6,689,000 

13,185,000 

950.000 

10.632,000 

1,614.000 

Florida 

332,000 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

337,000 
2, 378, 000 

Illinois 

2,141,000 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

311  nnn 

Kentucky 

585.000 
304,000 

Louisiana 

Maine 

487,959 

304,000 

Maryland...                                              

Massachusetts... 

1,500,000  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

912,880  . 
889,900. 
146,004  . 
447,828. 
1,  069, 924  . 

863,000 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

845  000 

Montana 

2  970  000 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey...  . 

976,000 

976,000 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

North  OakoU. 

210, 190  . 

2,036  000 

Ohio 

1,875,000 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

3.091,000 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

305, 800  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

498,000 

587,000 

980,000 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

172,400 

111.000 
60,000 

937,000 
60,000 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

82,000 

S7  nnn 

District  of  Columbia. 

Outlying  areas 

25,000  . 

Unallotted.. 

269,000 
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year  was  .82,  which  is  less  than  one  ac- 
cident per  million  man-hours  worked.  A 
million  man-hours  is  the  equivalent  of 
500  persons  each  working  a  normal  work 
year  of  2,000  hours. 

In  addition,  eight  General  Motors  fa- 
cilities hold  National  Safety  Council 
world  records  for  safety  based  on  con- 
tinuous man-hours  worked  without  a  dis- 
abling Injury  in  that  particular  facility. 
They  are:  General  Motors  Assembly  Di- 
vision, Wilmington  Plant,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Terex  Division.  St.  Clair  Plant, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Central  Foundry  Di- 
vision, Saginaw  Plant,  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
Electro-Motive  Division.  Cleveland  Plant, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  General  Motors  Parts 
Division,  Otterbum  Plant,  Flint.  Mich.; 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  Tonawanda 
Foimdry  Plant,  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division.  Detroit  Forge  Plant, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chevrolet  Motor  Di- 
vision. Metal  Fabricating  Plant,  Flint. 
Mich. 

It  is  obviously  apparent  that  this  out- 
standing record  could  not  have  been 
achieved  and  maintained  without  the 
sincere  and  dedicated  efforts  of  General 
Motors  and  its  employees  to  insure  that 
safety  really  is  first  on  every  job.  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  this  fine  accomplish- 
ment. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DEL- 
BERT  L.  LATTA'S  LATEST  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  FIRST  IN 
SAFETY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcaiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
23d  time  in  30  years,  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  will  be  awarded,  on  June  9,  1972, 
the  National  Safety  Council's  highest 
award  for  on-the-job  safety.  In  an- 
nouncing the  recipient  of  the  1971  Award 
of  Honor,  the  National  Safety  Council 
stated  that  General  Motors  had  been  se- 
lected in  recognition  of  Its  continuing 
safety  record.  In  order  to  win  this  award. 
General  Motors  safety  record  had  to  be 
better  than  the  average  safety  record 
of  both  General  Motors  and  the  entire 
automotive  Industry  for  the  preceding 
3  years.  The  automotive  Induslry  leads 
all  other  industries  In  on-the-job  safety, 
and  the  National  Safety  Council's  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  General  Motors  em- 
ployees has  an  accident  frequency  rate 
almost  twice  as  good  as  the  entire  auto- 
motive industry.  The  accident  frequency 
rate  for  General  Motors  employees  last 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  lATTA 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  send  a  questionnsdre  to  my  constituents 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant current  issues  and  events.  I  have 
just  completed  the  tabulation  of  this 
year's  returns  and  wish  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  1.  the  people  In  my 
district  have  Indicated  their  support  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  bring  peace  ta 
the  world  by  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
Russia  and  China  on  their  own  soil.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  28.1  percent 
of  those  respcHiding  would  trust  the 
North  Vietnamese — as  some  are  now  ad- 
vocating— to  return  our  prisoners  of  war 
after  we  withdrew  all  of  our  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  The  results  indicate  that 
69.1  percent  are  satisfied  with  the  Pres- 
ident's schedule  of  troop  withdrawals 
from  South  Vietnam.  In  order  to  give  you 
the  complete  results  of  this  poll,  I  now 
submit  them  below  in  their  entirety : 
(Answers  in  percent) 

l.a.  Did  you  approve  of  the  President's  trip 
to  mainland  China?  Yes,  82.1;  no  17.9. 

b.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President  that 
the  opening  of  a  dialogue  with  mainland 
China  is  essential  IT  we  are  to  have  world 
peace  in  the  future?  Tes,  83.1;  no.  16il. 

c.  Should  we  eiq>and  trade  with  mainland 
China  IX  this  means  the  extension  of  credit' 
Yes,  61.3;  no,  38.7. 

d.  Do  you  agree  that  we  must  continue  to 
support  Nationalist  China?  Yes,  60  4;  no 
89.6. 

a.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  planned 
trip  to  Moscow?  Yes,  77.6;  no,  22.6. 
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3.a.  In  your  opinion  Is  the  Administra- 
tion's program  to  hold  down  prices  and 
wages  (Phase  U)  working?  Tea,  22.4;  no, 
77.6. 

b.  Would  you  have  preferred  a  one-year  ex- 
tension of  the  90-day  freeze  on  prices  and 
wages?  Yes,  63.8;  no,  36.2. 

4.  Are  you  tor  the  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  in  our  public  schools? 
Yes,  9.5;  no,  90.5. 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance  to  cover  major  Illnesses  for 
all  citizens?  Yes,  46.8;  no,  53.2. 

6.  Last  year.  President  Nixon  vetoed  a  pro- 
posed 2  billion  dollar  a  year  comprehensive 
child  care  program.  Should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment undertake  such  a  program?  Yes, 
20.6;  no,  79.4. 

7.  Do  you  favor  tax  Incentives  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  Industries  to  locate  In  rural 
areas  and  small  communities?  Yes,  47:  no. 
53. 

8.a.  Are  you  satisfied  with  our  withdrawal 
rate  from  Vietnam?  (There  were  543,000 
troops  In  Vietnam  when  this  Administra- 
tion took  office.  There  will  be  69,000  on  May 
1st).  Yes,  69.1:  no,  30.9. 

b.  Some  are  urging  the  fixing  of  a  pullout 
date,  fc^lowed  by  the  removal  of  all  our 
troops,  and  then  trust  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  promptly  return  our  POW's.  Should  your 
government  adopt  such  a  policy?  Yes,  28.1- 
no,  71.9. 

9.  Are  you  In  favor  of  granting  amnesty  to 
draftees  who  left  the  country  to  avoid  Induc- 
tion Into  the  service?  Yes,  18.3;  no,  81.7. 

10.  Do  you  favor  legalizing  the  sale  and  use 
of  marijuana?  Yes,  12.4;  no,  87.6. 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  voluntary  saying  of 
prayers  and  reading  from  the  Bible  In  the 
public  schools?  Yes,   87.2;    no,   12.8. 

12.  For  farmers.  S<Hne  erroneously  blame 
the  farmer  every  time  retail  food  prices  ad- 
vance without  realizing  that  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  food  dollar  has  actually  declined 
from  49%  In  1951  to  88%  1971.  Should  farm 
organizations  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture do  more  to  make  the  general  public 
aware  of  this  fact?  Yes,  94.3;  no,  5.7. 


BAN  ON  FIREWORKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
driving  through  northern  Virginia  the 
other  day,  I  noticed  the  roadside  stands 
commencing  the  sale  of  fireworks.  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  sale  of  fireworks  should 
be  banned.  Therefore,  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  one  of  the  outstanding  pub- 
llcatitms  in  my  district,  the  Homewood- 
Plossmoor  Star,  saw  fit  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  their  May  21  edition: 
Ban  on  FntxwoBxs 

With  another  Po\irth  of  July  holiday  ap- 
proaching. It  is  timely  to  take  note  of  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  natlon-wido  ban  on  all 
fireworks  except  those  used  for  llceiued  pub- 
lic displays. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  is  In  the  vanguard  among  those 
seeking  to  eliminate  the  annual  threat  to  life 
and  limb.  But  the  society  complains  that  its 
formal  request  for  a  public  hearing  on  the 
problem  was  denied  by  the  Ptood  and  Drug 
administration,  the  federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  fireworks  control. 

Only  half  of  the  states  have  laws  in  line 
with  the  society's  position.  And,  the  N8PB 
argTMs.  "the  laws  of  these  states  are  more 
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stringent  than  (and  tacitly  undermined  by) 
the  PDA  order  which  permits  Class  C  fire- 
works, the  so-called  common'  or  'safe  and 
sane'  variety."  Yet  42  per  cent  of  Injuries 
listed  In  the  document,  "Plreworks  Incidents 
in  the  United  States  During  1969,"  were  at- 
tributed to  Class  C  fireworks. 

The  case  for  stringent  regulations  on  a 
national  basis  is  a  strong  one.  Although  Illi- 
nois law  bans  the  sale  of  fireworks  for  other 
than  supervised  displays,  example,  "boot- 
legging" them  from  other  states  is  demon- 
strably commonplace. 

The  NSPS  conceded  that  the  PDA  has  pro- 
posed some  changes  in  fireworks  controls,  but 
argues  that  they  don't  go  far  enough.  "Par 
enough,"  it  is  Indicated,  is  a  total  ban  on  fire- 
works not  used  for  licensed  displays.  We 
agree. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
HENRY  LESTER  HOOKER 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 


OF   VIBGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  May  27,  Hon.  Henry  Lester 
Hooker,  who  recently  retired  from  Vir- 
ginia's State  Corporation  Commission, 
was  honored  by  his  lifelong  friends  and 
professional  associates  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  the 
Patrick  County  Circuit  Court  in  Stuart. 
Va. 

Judge  Hooker  was  bom  in  Patrick 
County  87  years  ago.  and  throughout  a 
long,  productive  career  in  public  service, 
never  lost  his  love  for  his  place  of  birth, 
nor  allowed  the  ties  which  joined  him 
to  that  place  and  its  people  to  be  sev- 
ered. That  his  affection  was  returned  Is 
attested  by  the  ceremonies  last  month. 
My  valued  friend  and  predecessor  in 
the  Congress,  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Tuck,  delivered  the  principle  address  on 
this  occasion  In  his  inimitable  style.  I 
Include  his  remarks  in  the  Record  for 
two  reasons:   First,  In  order  that  the 
Members  may  review  the  record  of  Judge 
Henry  Lester   Hooker,   an  outstanding 
Virginian  and,  second,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's many  friends  In  the  House  may 
know  he  retains  today  his  uncommon  and 
brilliant  talent  for  a  well-turned  phrase: 
Remarks  bt  William  M.  Tuck,  Sottth  Bos- 
ton, Va.,  at  the  Presentation  of  Portrait 
OF    Hon.   Henbt    Lester   Hooker    in   the 
Circuit  Coxtrt  Room  of  Patrick  Coitntt, 
at  Stuart,  Va.,  on  Saturdat,  Mat  27,  1972* 
Your  Honor,  please.  Ladles  and  GenUemen, 
it  Is  always  a  Joy  for  me  to  visit  Patrick 
County.  I  could  not  if  I  would  forget  the 
many  kindnesses  bestowed  upon  me  by  your 
officials  and  citizens  throughout  the  many 
long  years  that  I  have  l>een  in  public  life.  I 
cannot  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  find  time 
enough  to  do  enough  to  demonstrate  even 
in  a  small  way  my  appreciation  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  Patrick  County. 

You  have  honored  me  again  by  inviting 
me  to  take  a  part  in  the  program  on  this 
auspicious  occasion. 

Since  time  immemorial  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  pay  tribute  to  eminent  citizens  by 
those  who  revere  and  respect  them  and  this 
is  evidenced  by  the  portraits,  plaques,  mon- 
uments, statues  and  memorials  throughout 
this  nation  as  well  as  the  civilized  world. 
TtiMB,  it  is  not  only  appropriate  but  also 
fitting  and  proper  and  In  compliance  with 


this  ancient  practice  that  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  character  and  the  public  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Lester 
Hooker,  a  prominent  native  of  Patrick 
County  and  a  distinguished  Virginian  whose 
portrait  is  being  presented  today. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  at  Buffalo  Ridge 
In  Patrick  County  on  the  25th  day  of  AprU," 
1885.  the  son  of  John  Wesley  and  Margaret 
Akers  Hooker.  He  was  the  youngest  of  thir- 
teen children  in  a  family  consisting  of  nine 
boys  and  foiu*  girls. 

The  Hooker  parents  were  sturdy.  God- 
fearing people  who  Instilled  Into  their  chil- 
dren the  fundamental  truths  of  life.  AU  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  family  were  en- 
dowed with  sterling  qualities  of  character 
and  aU  of  them  were  highly  respected,  some 
of  whom  became  widely  known  for  the  suc- 
cess which  they  achieved  in  their  respective 
lifelong  pursuits. 

In  fact,  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the  Hooker  name  has  been  syn- 
onomous  with  the  name  of  Patrick,  and  thU 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  innate  character  of 
the  fanUly  as  well  as  the  principles  with 
which  they  were  indoctrinated  by  their  hon- 
orable and  resolute  parents. 

Judge  Hooker's  formal  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools  of  Patrick 
County,  at  the  College  of  WUllam  and  Mary 
and  Washington  and  Lee  University  Law 
School.  Upon  completion  of  his  law  studies, 
he  returned  to  Stuart  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion of  law.  He  became  associated  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  late  Honorable  J.  Murray 
Hooker,  wlio  had  already  become  successful 
in  the  legal  profession.  The  law  firm  of 
Booker  and  Hooker  became  widely  known 
not  only  in  Patrick  County,  but  throughout 
this  entire  area  of  Virginia.  The  association 
with  his  brother  was  Indeed  a  pleasant  one 
and  It  continued  until  Judge  Hooker  was  on 
November  4,  1924,  elected  by  the  people  of 
Virginia  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration Commission  of  this  Commonwealth. 
Although  the  professional  relationship 
with  his  brother  ceased  with  this  election, 
the  interest  and  natural  aptitude  they  both 
had  for  public  affairs  as  weU  as  the  warmth 
of  personal  affections  remained  between 
these  two  brothers  for  the  remaining  sixteen 
years  of  the  life  of  J.  Murray  Hooker. 

In  these  brief  remarks  it  is  Impracticable 
to  enumerate  aU  of  the  achievements  and 
honors  which  have  come  to  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  but  probably  the  most  notable 
and  certainly  the  happiest  and  most  fortu- 
nate of  these  was  when  he  won  the  hand 
and  the  heart  of  the  charming  and  attrac- 
tive Miss  NeU  Sanford,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  beloved  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Millard  Pill- 
more  Sanford.  Throughout  the  hi^py  years 
of  their  married  life,  she  has  stood  ever  by 
his  side  to  sustain  and  support  him.  No 
doubt,  she  has  contributed  much  to  the  en- 
hancement of  his  usefulness  as  a  public  of- 
ficial. I  may  add  also  that  H.  Lester  Hooker. 
Jr.,  and  Eleanor  Hooker  Bc^sseau,  as  well  as 
the  seven  Hooker  grandchildren  and  the 
four  great-grandchildren,  have  likewise 
brought  happiness  and  contentment  as  well 
as  honor  to  the  Hooker  family  fireside. 

The  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia 
was  created  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1902  and  was  given  almost  plenary 
powers  over  the  regulation  of  rates  and  ac- 
tivities of  railroads  and  other  public  utili- 
ties. 

Since  then  many  other  duties  have  been 
conferred  upon  thU  body  by  legislative  en- 
actment and  by  constitutional  changes  so 
that  it  has  become  the  most  powerful  agency 
of  our  state  government  in  Richmond,  regu- 
lating and  to  some  extent  controlling  nearly 
every  activity  affecting  the  lives,  the  econ- 
omy, the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  our 
citizens.  Lester  Hooker  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body  or  as  Chairman  thereof  for 
a  period  of  48  years,  more  than  twice  as 
many  years  as  the  Commission's  age  at  the 
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time  he  became  a  member  of  it.  He  has 
served  during  the  span  of  service  of  at  least 
ten  other  members  of  the  Commission.  Tb\is, 
be  has  been  a  part  of  the  growth  and  i>ower- 
ful  influence  of  this  most  important  body 
and  occupies  a  position  of  distinction  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  renowned 
Virginian  who  served  thereon,  including  one 
who  became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Virginia  and  two  others  who  became 
Governors  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Cocamlsslon  for  many  of  the  years  be  was 
a  member  of  it,  he  has  served  as  President 
of  Southeastern  Traffic  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners  and  Chairman  for 
25  years  of  Its  legislative  committee,  Virginia 
member  of  the  Washington-Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Conunlsslon. 

Although  not  related  to  his  official  duties 
he  has  found  time  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  his  alma  mater,  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  has 
also  served  as  President  of  its  Society  of  the 
Alumni.  He  is  and  has  been  for  many  years 
a  faithful  and  active  member  of  the  Pirst 
Baptist  Church  of  Richmond  where  he  be- 
longs to  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  that  large 
religious  organization. 

He  has  wrought  well  in  myriad  and  other 
useful  activities  outside  of  the  high  public 
station  which  he  held. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  proud  of  him  as  alumnus  of 
that  institution,  bestowed  upon  him  mem- 
bership in  the  Phi  Beta-  Kappa  Honor  Society 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  Virginia  State  Bar  in  1971  paid  trib- 
ute to  him  for  his  long  tenure  as  a  member 
of  the  profession  of  law,  and  the  Virginia 
State  Legislature  at  its  recent  Session,  by 
the  vote  of  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  Senate  of  Virginia,  passed  a 
resolution  commending  blm  for  the  faithful 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of 
Virginia. 

I  first  met  Judge  Hooker  in  1912  when 
he  and  Mrs.  Hooker  came  to  Chatham  to 
visit  her  brother,  the  late  Dr.  T.  Ryland 
Sanford,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Chatham  Training  School  (now  Har grave 
Military  Academy).  As  I  reflect  upon  this, 
I  realize  how  rapidly  the  sands  have  passed 
through  the  hourglass  of  time. 

Eight  years  later  when  I  was  a  student  at 
the  Washington  and  Lee  Law  School,  I 
roomed  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  R. 
Paul  Sanford,  and  thus  I  became  better 
acquainted  with  Lester  Hooker.  The  ac- 
quaintance formed  eight  years  earlier  ri- 
pened into  a  deep  friendship  which  has  en- 
dured since  that  time  and  which  will  con- 
tinue, I  am  sure,  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

Knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  am  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  his  record  speaks  in  loud  and 
divers  tones  and  nothing  that  may  be  said 
on  this  occasion  can  add  to  or  imfHrove  upon 
that  record.  We  cannot  gild  or  embellish 
the  lily. 

Virginia  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  this 
century  by  having  men  of  character  and 
ability  to  serve  her  in  high  public  positions. 
Judge  Hooker's  name  will  always  rank  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  have  served  dur- 
ing this  period. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  honor,  character. 
Intelligence,  Industry  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Judge  Hooker  fKwsesses  in  a  preeminent  de- 
gree these  priceless  virtues  which  are  so 
highly  cherished  in  our  Commonwealth  and 
which  Virginia  has  scrupulously  required  of 
her  public  men. 

Judge  Hooker's  success  is  built  more  se- 
curely on  the  strong  foundation  of  moral 
character.  Integrity  and  thorough  reUabiUty. 
He  has  shunned  the  limelight  and  has  never 
sought  to  be  a  shining  star.  His  approach 
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has  been  of  the  modest  variety,  but  he  has 
given  unstlntingly  of  his  almost  boundless 
talent,    ability   and   common   sense. 

The  possession  of  these  sterling  virtues  in 
a  very  high  degree  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  esteem  in  which  Judge  Hooker  Is 
held  by  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
who  are  familiar  with  bis  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Corporation  Commission. 

The  worth  and  merit  and  qualities  of  char- 
acter VTith  which  Judge  Hooker  is  endowed 
would  have  enabled  him  to  achieve  success 
and  distinction  in  any  line  of  human  en- 
deavor to  which  he  may  have  chosen  to  de- 
vote his  talents. 

He  has  honored  Patrick  County  and  the 
citizens  of  Virginia,  and  in  this  brief  cere- 
mony we  imdertake  to  pay  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  him. 

Knowing  Judge  Hooker  as  I  do,  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of 
returning  to  his  native  hearth.  He  loves  Pat- 
rick County  and  her  citizens  with  a  zeal 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  native. 
The  majestic  mountains  and  marvelous  scen- 
ery, as  well  as  the  alluvial  fields  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  which  provide  water 
for  this  country,  are  prized  and  appreciated 
and  loved  by  him.  It  is  natural  and  human 
for  one  to  love  the  place  of  his  nativity  and 
It  is  particularly  so  when  one  is  blessed  to 
be  a  native  of  such  a  pictxiresque  County  as 
Patrick  with  the  firm  mountains  and  hills 
so  indicative  of  the  solidarity  of  its  citizen- 
ship. 

These  thoughts  and  the  love  of  home  are 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrels  when  he  said,  "Brathes 
there  a  man  with  sovil  so  dead  who  never  to 
himself  has  said,  this  is  my  own,  my  native 
land,  whose  heart  hath  n'er  within  blm 
burned,  as  home  his  footsteps  he  has  turned 
from  wandering  in  a  foreign  strand." 

The  merit  and  worth  of  character  of  Judge 
Hooker  entitles  him  to  a  place  on  the  hon- 
ored walls  of  this  Coujt  room — a  temple 
erected  for  the  administration  of  the  pure 
and  xinpolluted  stream  of  public  Justice. 
Here  all  may  come,  irrespective  of  their  rank 
or  sUtlon  in  life— the  high,  the  low.  the  rich 
and  the  poor — and  lay  down  their  troubles 
before  this  Honorable  Court  and  Juries  as- 
sembled here  from  time  to  time  in  the  con- 
fident knowledge  that  if  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances in  regard  to  their  problems  are 
properly  related  they  will  have  Justice  meted 
out  to  them  by  clean  hands  and  from  minds 
unclouded  by  prejudice  or  by  passion,  and 
eyes  undlmmed  by  emotion. 

He  deserves  a  place  on  these  walls  with 
that  gallant,  dashing,  colorful  Confederate 
Cavalryman,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  whose 
name  and  fame  is  unboimded  and  who  will 
be  known  and  respected  as  long  as  bravery 
is  appreciated  in  the  military  annals  of  our 
history.  He  deserves  a  place  along  side  also 
the  late  Senator  A.  M.  Lybrook,  one  of  the 
Big  Pour  who  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
Joined  with  three  other  Senators  and  the 
then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
rejecting  a  leadership  In  Virginia  directed  by 
a  political  tyrant  and  charlatan  who  In  the 
dark  days  of  Reconstruction  gained  com- 
plete control  of  Virginia  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cabal  composed  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  both  races.  Senator  Lybrook  and 
his  associates  succeeded  in  overthrowing  this 
disdainful  element  and  restored  Virginia  and 
her  government  to  the  people  and  honorable 
and  worthy  officials. 

The  memory  of  Senator  Lybrook  will  live 
long.  His  portrait,  like  that  of  Judge  Hook- 
er, hangs  in  one  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  Capitol  of  this  State. 

And  lastly.  Judge  Hooker's  portrait  should 
be  on  the  walls  of  this  court  room  with  his 
late  lamented  brother,  the  Honorable  J.  Mur- 
ray Hooker,  than  whom  there  was  none 
greater  and  who  occupied  a  place  of  the 
warmest  sort  of  personal  affections  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Patrick 
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County  and  respected  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  Virginia. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902  and  also 
occupied  with  distinction  the  office  of  At- 
torney for  the  Commonwealth  for  Patrick 
County  and  later  became  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  Congress  in  1925,  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  imtll  his 
untimely  passing  in  1940.  I  may  add  also 
that  he  was  the  father  of  the  present  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  presides  over  this 
Court  and  who  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  and  otherwise  conducted  himself 
In  a  manner  so  as  to  enhance  the  already 
hlghstandlng  of  our  Virginia  Judiciary. 

We  need  now  more  than  ever  men  of  the 
character  of  Judge  Hooker  and  the  others 
to  whom  we  have  alluded.  In  this  connection 
said  without  understaking  to  be  dramatic, 
I  close  with  these  lines.  "God,  give  us  a  man 
a  time  like  this  demands,  strong  minds,  great 
hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands,  men 
whom  the  lust  for  office  does  not  Ull.  men 
whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy.  men 
who  have  opinions  and  a  will,  men  who  have 
honor,  men  who  will  not  lie,  men  who  can 
stand  before  demagogues  and  damn  their 
treacherous  fiattery  without  flinching,  tall 
men,  suncrowned,  who  live  above  the  fog  In 
public  duty  and  in  private  thinking,  for 
while  the  rabble  with  their  thiunb-wom 
creeds,  their  large  professions  and  little 
deeds  mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo,  freedom 
weeps,  wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting 
Justice  sleeps." 


THURMAN  J.  VITILLIAMS  OP  WEST 
ORANGE,  NJ.,  GETS  TITLE  OF 
CERTDFBm  MUNICIPAL  CLERK 


N.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


OF  NEW  JXRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
unsimg  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  Na- 
tion are  our  municipal  clerks  whose 
faithful  performance  of  ever  more  com- 
plex duties  contributes  so  greatly  to  their 
fellow  citizens'  well-being.  These  valued 
administrators  in  local  government  re- 
ceive too  little  notice  or  credit  for  their 
meritorious  service. 

I  am  happy  that  Mr.  Thurman  J.  Wil- 
liams, the  town  clerk  of  my  hometown 
of  West  Orange,  N.J.,  has  been  awarded 
the  title  of  certified  municipal  clerk  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Municipal 
Clerks.  Certification  signifies  the  clerk 
who  sets  high  standards  for  knowledge, 
skills,  experience,  and  ethics. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  has  served  as  town 
clerk  since  August  1,  1950,  richly  merits 
this  select  title.  He  has  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  the  people  of  West  Orange 
and  of  his  professional  colleagues.  He  is 
past  president  of  the  Essex  County  Mu- 
nicipsd  Clerks  Association  and  served  as 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Municipal 
Clerks  from  1953  to  1959  and  as  trustees 
of  the  international  from  1957  to  1962. 

I  join  all  my  fellow  citizens  of  West 
Orange  in  extending  warm  felicitations 
to  "Tiny"  Williams  for  his  distinguished 
career. 
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NIXON'S  KIEV  TOAST— AN  INSULT 
TO  HISTORY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presiflent 
Nixon's  visit  to  Kiev,  Russia,  and  his 
toast  "We  should  di'ink  tonight  to  the 
heroes  who  fought  in  war  and  the  heroes 
who  have  rebuilt  this  city  in  peace"  is 
indicative  of  how  much  our  leaders  have 
conveniently  forgotten  of  the  past.  The 
report  written  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt  "A  Talk  With  Voroshilov" 
tells  another  story  about  Kiev,  one  of 
barbaric  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Bol- 
shevik conquerors  the  President  hailed 
as  heroes. 

I  include  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bullitt, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union— 1933-36— taken  from  House  Re- 
port No.  2189,  84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
"The  Great  Pretense:  A  Symposium  on 
Anti-Stalinism  and  the  Twentieth  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party" — 
May  1956 — pages  18-19: 

The  Great  Pretense 

The  present  attempt  of  tbe  Moscow  com- 
missars to  masquerade  as  innocent  victims 
of  Stalin's  sadl&tlc  brutality  should  deceive 
no  one.  A  hyena  that  laughs  remains  a  hyena. 
A  wc^f  In  sheep's  clothing  changes  his  coat 
but  not  his  heart.  Americans  have  been  bam- 
boozled so  often  by  this  Communist  tactic 
that  few  are  likely  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
present  smiles  and  ble*tlngs  of  the  Kremlin 
gang.  Any  who  are  Inclined  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  heart  In  Moscow 
should  remember  that  the  men  who  are  now 
attempting  to  prove  themselves  amiable  souls 
are  the  same  men  who  carried  out  murders, 
tortures,  and  mass  starvations  for  Stalin.  To 
me  they  seem  more  repellent  now  when  they 
are  professing  that  they  were  always  horri- 
fied by  Stalin's  lying  and  bloodthirsty  bru- 
tality than  they  seemed  when  they  were 
frankly  gangsters. 

Many  of  them  were  murderous  criminals 
on  their  own  hook  long  before  Stalin  achieved 
supreme  power.  For  example.  Marshal  Voro- 
shilov, who  Is  today  the  Soviet  Chief  of 
State — the  Soviet  Union's  Queen  Elizabeth — 
has  always  been  able  to  smile  dlsarmlngly  and 
to  pat  children  affectionately  on  the  head, 
and  Is  no  doubt  the  nicest  of  the  Communist 
lot.  Just  how  nice  he  Is  seems  to  me  worth 
relating  at  this  time. 

One  night  in  the  winter  of  1934  he  was 
seated  on  my  right  at  dinner  and  Marshal 
Budenny  was  on  my  left.  They  had  drunk  a 
bit  of  vodka  and  both  were  relaxed  and  gay. 
"You  know,  Bullitt,"  said  Voroshilov,  "Bu- 
denny is  the  man  who  won  the  civil  war  with- 
out ever  knowing  what  he  was  fighting 
about."  4 

"That's  true,"  laughed^Budenny.  "My  mot- 
to has  never  been  proletarians  of  the  world 
unite;  it  has  always  been  cavalrjrmen  of  the 
world  unite.  I  don't  care  why  I  flght  so  long 
as  I  have  a  good  war." 

We  laughed,  and  Voroshilov  then  said,  "I 
think  the  most  extraordinary  thing  we  ever 
did  together  was  to  o^pture  Kiev  without 
fighting." 

"What  happened?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Voroshilov,  "there  were  11,000 
Czartst  officers  with  their  wives  and  children 
In  Kiev  and  they  had  more  troops  than  we 
had,  and  we  never  could  have  captured  the 
city  by  fighting,  so  we  used  propaganda  and 
we  told  them  that  they  would  be  released  and 
allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  treated  as  well  as  possible  by  our 
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army  and  they  believed  us  and  surrendered." 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,"  said  Voroshilov,  "we  shot  all  tbe  men 
and  boys  and  we  put  all  the  wmnen  and  g^ls 
into  brothels  for  our  army." 

"Do  you  think  that  was  a  very  decent  thing 
to  do?"  I  asked. 

"My  army  needed  women,"  said  Voroshilov, 
"and  I  was  concerned  with  my  army's  health 
and  not  with  the  health  of  those  women;  and 
It  dldnt  make  any  difference  anyhow,  be- 
cause they  were  all  dead  within  3  months." 

Voroshilov  no  doubt  deserves  his  position  as 
Chief  of  State  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  most  honorable  and  charming  of 
Communists;  but  that  Is  exactly  how  honor- 
able and  charming  he  Is. 

I  hope  that  Americans  who  may  become  in- 
clined to  believe  any  promises  now  made  by 
tbe  Communist  leaders  will  remember  the 
fate  of  the  Czarlst  officers  and  their  wives  and 
sons  and  daughters  in  Kiev. 

Tbe  present  Soviet  objective  Is  clear.  It  Is 
to  lull  us  Into  a  sleep  of  death  while  tbe 
Soviet  Union  achieves  control  of  new  areas 
without  war,  and  pr^ares  sufficient  hydrogen 
bombs  and  Intercontinental  Jet  bombers  to 
destroy  our  retaliatory  power  by  a  sneak  at- 
tack, so  that  some  day  It  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  blot  us  out  with  Impunity.  (End  of 
Quote) 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Ad- 
vocate, May  20,  1072] 
Kiev  Visited  by  President 

Kiev,  U.S.SJI. — President  Nixon  saluted  at 
a  lavish  dinner  Monday  night  "the  heroes  of 
the  Ukraine  in  war  and  In  peace,"  and  said 
he  hoped  his  Kremlin  summit  tallu  would 
help  prevent  In  the  future  the  type  of  dev- 
astation that  leveled  this  city  In  World  War 
11. 

The  President  flew  to  this  capital  of  the 
XTkralne  after  concluding  a  week  of  talks 
with  Soviet  officials.  He  files  to  Iran  on  Tues- 
day, then  arrives  In  the  United  States  on 
Thursday  after  an  overnight  stop  In  Poland. 

In  a  toast  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian government,  Nixon  said  the  third-largest 
city  In  the  Soviet  Union  suffered  "destruc- 
tion of  human  life  on  an  unprecedented 
scale"  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  iu  World 
War  n. 

CITT  REBT7ILT 

But,  he  said,  the  city  was  rebuilt  in  seven 
years  and  the  "Republic  of  the  Ukraine  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  proqier." 

"We  should  drink  tonight  to  the  heroes 
who  fought  in  war  and  the  heroes  who  have 
rebuilt  this  city  in  peace,"  be  said. 

He  referred  also  "to  the  new  leadership  to 
which  our  two  countries  .  .  .  may  con- 
tribute by  which  the  world  may  have  a  pe- 
riod in  which  the  tragedy  of  war  will  never 
again  be  visited  upon  this  city  or  any  other 
city  like  it  In  tbe  world." 

After  the  dinner  and  toasts,  Nixon  and  his 
wife  listened  to  nearly  an  hour  of  concert 
music  in  Marllnsky  palace,  then  returned  to 
a  state  guest  house. 

Nixon's  departure  from  Moscow  was  de- 
layed about  45  minutes  by  the  change  of 
planes. 

President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny  and  Premier 
Alexel  N.  Koygln  went  aboard  the  Iljrusbin 
62  In  Moscow  after  one  of  Its  four  engines 
failed  to  start.  They  apologized  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Joining  them  was  Boris  Bugaev,  the  Soviet 
minister  of  civil  aviation. 

The  delay  in  take  off  was  about  46  min- 
utes. 

Tbe  backup  aircraft  arrived  in  this  capital 
of  the  Ukraine  without  trouble  and  taxied 
to  the  terminal  where  a  group  of  Soviet  offi- 
cials and  about  300  city  employes  with  paper 
flags  waited  to  greet  the  President. 

Nixon  emerged  from  the  Jet  with  Mrs. 
Nixon  at  his  side,  paused  for  a  look  at  tbe 
overcast  skies  and  descended  a  red-carpeted 
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ramp  to  shake  bands  with  Alexander  Ly- 
ashko,  the  president  of  the  ITkralnian  Re- 
public. 

After  a  brief  arrival  ceremony  near  three 
taU  flagstaffs  with  tbe  colors  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine, 
the  presidential  party  boarded  two  black 
limousines  for  a  motorcycle-escorted  drive 
Into  tbe  city. 

The  President  leaves  from  Kiev  on  Tues- 
day for  Tehran,  Iran.  After  that  he  goes  to 
Warsaw,  Poland. 


SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER  OP  TEN- 
NESSEE SERVES  IN  LEADERSHIP 
ROLE  IN  U.N.  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ^. 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 
opened  in  Stockholm  yesterday.  The 
whole  world  Is  watching  these  proceed- 
ings because  they  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  survival  of  planet  Earth. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  know 
exactly  what  is  Involved  in  the  Confer- 
ence, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summary  prepared  by  Senator 
Howard  Bakxr  for  Phoenix  Quarterly, 
the  publication  of  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
Iron  and  Steel. 

Senator  Baker  has  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  U.N.  Conference  and  over 
the  past  year  he  and  the  27-member  ad- 
visory ccHnmittee  have  solicited  and  an- 
alyzed the  broadest  range  of  views  and 
has  published  them  in  a  report,  "Stock- 
holm and  Beyond,"  in  preparation  for  the 
conference. 

Tennessee  is  proud  of  the  leadership 
role  its  senior  Senator  has  taken  to  make 
sure  this  vital  conference  deals  effec- 
tively with  the  worldwide  problems  of 
environmental  quality.  The  summary  of 
his  work  is  carried  in  the  Phoenix  Quar- 
terly article.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

U.N.    Conference    on    the    Human 

Environment 
(By  Senator  Howard  H.  Bakxr,  Jr.) 

On  June  6,  1972  more  than  130  nations  will 
meet  in  Stockholm  to  convene  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  tbe  Human  Environ- 
ment. This  is  the  largest  conference  ever  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Nations  and  by  far  tbe 
largest  event  ever  hosted  by  the  Swedish 
Government. 

However,  its  significance  does  not  pertain 
solely  to  Its  size.  Tbe  recognition  by  all  na- 
tions, no  matter  what  their  stag;e  of  develop- 
ment or  form  of  government,  that  we  must 
ultimately  depend  upon  a  common  system 
for  our  survival  Is  indeed  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  this  first  International  conference 
on  the  himian  environment.  Never  before  baa 
this  been  as  clear  to  man  as  It  Is  now  and 
recognition  of  this  basic  fact  makes  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  tbe  human  environ- 
ment much  more  than  Just  a  domestic  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  In  a  piecemeal  fashion. 

This  was  profoundly  impressed  upon  tbe 
Swedes  years  ago  when  industrial  gases  from 
British  smokestacks  fell  on  Stockholm  in  tbe 
now  famous  "acid  rains."  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son and  others  that  the  Swedish  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Introduced  and  ob- 
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talned  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
United  Nations  Conference  on  tbe  Human 
Environment. 

Since  that  time,  an  Immense  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  to  make  the  Stockholm 
Conference  "action"  oriented.  A  very  small 
staff  of  experts  beaded  by  tbe  very  able 
Maurice  Strong  comprise  tbe  U.N.  Conference 
Secretariat  whose  persistent  efforts  over  the 
past  two  years  have  virtually  ensured  success 
for  the  Stockholm  Conference. 

Taking  the  proposals  of  a  si>ecial  27-natlon 
Preparatory  Committee,  the  Conference  Sec- 
retariat has  compiled  and  distributed  specific 
"action  proposals"  in  six  general  areas  for  tbe 
consideration  of  each  government  expected  to 
attend. 

Those  six  areas  are : 

1.  Tbe  Planning  &  Management  of  Human 
Resource  Management; 

2.  Environmental  Aspects  of  Natural 
Resource  Management; 

3.  The  Identification  and  Control  of  Pol- 
lutants and  Nuisances  of  Broad  Interna- 
tional Significance; 

4.  Tbe  Educational,  Social  and  Cultural 
Aspects  of  Environmental  Issues; 

5.  Development  and  the  Environment;  and 

6.  Institutional  Arrangements. 

Preparation  in  this  country  for  the  Con- 
ference has  also  been  underway  for  approxi- 
mately two  years.  The  Department  of  State  as 
well  as  all  concerned  governmental  agencies 
have  been  working  together  for  more  than  a 
year  now  In  an  effort  to  Involve  top  environ- 
mental experts  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  a  similar  effort  to  involve  environ- 
mentalists from  outside  the  government,  the 
Secretary  of  State  asked  me  to  chair  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  composed  of  30  citizens 
representing  a  broad  range  of  occupational 
Interests  from  all  across  the  country.  Al- 
though the  Advisory  Committee  was  formed 
almost  a  year  ago,  it  really  didn't  get  off  the 
ground  until  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
distributed  the  specific  "action  proposals" 
for  the  consideration  of  governments. 

Having  received  those  documents  In  early 
March,  tbe  Advisory  Committee  conducted 
a  series  of  six  public  hearings  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Prandsco,  Denver,  Houston, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  Although  each  hear- 
ing focused  on  one  of  the  six  subject  areas, 
testimony  was  heard  on  all  Stockholm  related 
matters. 

More  than  150  witnesses  testified  includ- 
ing Mr.  George  Kennan.  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Bouldlng,  Senators  Cooper  and 
Magnuson,  and  tbe  renowned  environmental 
saboteur  "the  Fox."  Just  to  name  a  few. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  more  than  150  witnesses 
who  testified  and  tbe  approximately  300  writ- 
ten views  submitted  to  the  Committee,  a  re- 
port of  recommended  U.S.  positions  for  the 
Conference  was  drafted  and  adc^ted  oy  the 
Committee  with  some  amendments. 

Some  of  the  major  Committee  recom- 
mendations include  creation  of  a  strong, 
high-level  environmental  office  with  a  United 
Nations  Intergovernmental  body  which  will 
be  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gejjjrtil  Assembly.  This 
office  would  be  funded  by  a  UJJ.  Voluntary 
Fund  for  tbe  Environment  consisting  of  a 
minimum  annual  budget  of  950,000,000  to  be 
derived  from  contributions  of  member  states 
based  on  a  natural  resources  consumption 
formula.  Those  countries  which  are  under- 
consumers  of  energy  would  pay  a  nominal 
amount,  perhaps  a  minimum  of  91,000. 

In  addition,  tbe  Committee  recommended 
consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernmental system  to  regulate  consumption 
of  natural  resources  under  international  Ju- 
risdiction. This  Ulustrates  the  Committee's 
concern  for  our  finite  resources  and  the  need 
for  increased  use  of  recycling. 

These  are  two  of  the  many  recommenda- 
tions included  in  tbe  report  that  will  be 
published  and  available  to  tbe  public  by 
May  1, 
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The  Department  of  State  and  Involved 
governmental  agencies  have  copies  of  the 
report  and  are  considering  its  recommenda- 
tions as  they  prepare  official  United  States 
positions  for  the  Conference.  The  degree  to 
which  the  Advisory  Committee's  recom- 
mendations are  incorp<»ated  into  official 
U.S.  positions  is  yet  to  be  ixen,  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  citizen  Input  is  clear  and  tbe 
entire  Committee  commends  the  Department 
of  State  for  their  efforts  to  Involve  the  pub- 
lic in  the  preparations  for  this  historic 
event. 


PULITZER  PRIZE 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  famed  Pulitzer 
awards  of  excellence  in  journalism — 
the  highest  prize  In  American  journal- 
ism— focused  attention  anew  upon  dis- 
closure of  the  Pentagon  papers  relating 
to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  United 
States'  role  in  the  Pakistani  war.  These 
were  journalistic  endeavors  of  readily 
apparent  national  and  international  im- 
port; as  a  result,  published  accounts  of 
the  Pulitzer  awards  focus  chiefly  on  those 
prizes. 

Another  Pulitzer  Prize  this  year  rec- 
ognized distinguished  lesuiership  and 
reasoned  judgment  in  a  Journalistic  ap- 
proach to  yet  another  war — that  of  social 
ills  and  racial  tensions — whose  battles 
have  been  fought  upon  the  streets  of  ur- 
ban neighborhoods  throughout  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  extend  my  warm  con- 
gratulations to  John  Strohmeyer,  editor 
of  the  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Globe-Times 
newspaper,  who  received  tills  year's  prize 
for  excellence  in  his  editorial  approach 
to  the  actions,  reactions,  and  emotions 
spawned  during  "a  year  of  crisis"  in  the 
city  of  Bethlehem,  as  well  as  other  sig- 
nificant local.  State,  and  national  issues. 

The  symptoms  of  this  domestic  cflsis 
were  typical — violence,  bloodshed,  polar- 
ization, civic  hostility,  and  alleged  over- 
reaction  by  law  enforcement  officers. 

Bethlehem's  crisis  was  sparked  by  the 
fatal  shooting  of  a  young  black  girl  and 
the  wounding  of  a  Puerto  Rican  youth 
outside  a  neighborhood  youth  center,  and 
was  fired  by  mass  arrests  of  alleged  "con- 
spirators" in  a  1970  Ale  House  incident 
and  a  series  of  other  confrontations 
which  pitted  community  officials  and  po- 
lice against  the  city's  youth  and  minority 
groups. 

Strohmeyer  responded  editorially  in  a 
manner  which  Globe-Times  Publisher 
Donald  Taylor  described  as  forcing  the 
community  "to  face  the  present  and  ar- 
range for  a  future  so  very  different  from 
its  past."  The  good  which  has  resulted 
from  Mr.  Strohmeyer's  editorial  guid- 
ance is  readily  apparent  today  in  the 
substantial  shift  of  community  reaction, 
the  calmed  tensions,  court  dismissal  of 
conspiracy  charges  against  a  number  of 
individuals,  including  a  yoimg  teacher 
Strohmeyer  had  characterized  through- 
out as  a  "peacemaker"  and  "the  one  per- 
son with  his  finger  in  the  dike,"  and  the 
selection  in   1972  of  that  peacemaker, 
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Robert  Thompson  as  Bethlehem's  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Year. 

In  our  deliberations  of  today's  critical 
problems  in  America's  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  of  us  in 
Congress  will  benefit  from  having  read 
a  few  of  the  series  of  editorials  which 
have  earned  for  John  Strohmeyer  and 
the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  the  coveted 
distinction  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize: 

Destroying  the  Peacemakers 

The  Thanksgiving  morning  barroom  fracas 
and  tbe  mass  arrest  of  21  persons  in  tbe 
near-riot  constitute  a  matter  of  only  tbe 
gravest  concern. 

We  now  see  tbe  rising  militance  of  dis- 
affected youth  on  one  hand  and  tbe  resort 
to  blunter  measures  by  police  on  the  other. 
It  Is  bad  enough  that  two  already  hostile 
camps  harden  some  more  but  the  tragic 
aspect  Is  that  police  are  losing  the  dis- 
tinctions between  tbe  troublemakers  and  the 
peacemakers. 

Tbe  humiliating  arrest  of  Robert  Thomp- 
son, a  respected  youth  adviser,  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  Is  a  sad  turn.  An  honors  English 
teacher  at  Freedom  High  who  spends  nearly 
all  of  his  spare  hours  working  with  youngsters 
at  Nick's  Mill,  Thompson  is  one  of  few  In 
the  city  who  lives  and  feels  tbe  problems 
of  youth.  He  has  been  the  one  person  with 
a  finger  in  tbe  dike  while  appealing  within 
the  established  system  for  help  in  a  de- 
teriorating situation. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  bis  dedication  that 
Thompson  left  bis  bed  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
night  in  an  attempt  to  cool  off  tbe  confron- 
tation developing  in  the  area  of  the  Ale 
House  In  tbe  early  hours  of  Thanksgiving 
morning.  But  as  far  as  police  are  concerned, 
he  was  part  of  the  problem.  They  herded 
him  among  21  others  into  a  paddy  wagon  for 
a  night  in  Jail  and  an  arrest  for  unlawful 
assembly,  conspiracy  and  disorderly  conduct. 
A  ranking  officer  conceded  that  Thompson 
tried  to  mediate  in  the  ruckus.  When  asked 
why  he  was  arrested,  he  replied,  "Well,  he 
was  there."  , 

The  actions  of  Patrolman  John  Stein,  who 
banded  in  bis  badge  at  tbe  spot  rather  than 
participate  in  tbe  arrests,  is  a  far  more  vivid 
repudiation  of  such  police  shotgun  tactics 
than  any  words  of  outrage. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  minimize  the  in- 
cendiary matters  in  the  air  that  night. 
Coming  so  soon  after  a  robbery  and  stabbing 
in  another  section  of  the  South  Side  earlier 
in  tbe  night,  the  Ale  House  incident  had 
all  the  signs  of  organized  trouble.  Yet,  it 
Is  fully  as  important  for  police  not  to  over- 
react as  it  is  for  them  to  captiire  tbe  law- 
breakers. Instead  of  resorting  to  bard  police 
work  to  apprehend  the  real  troublemakers 
and  press  the  case  against  them  to  tbe  hilt, 
police  simply  made  a  sweep. 

Tbe  Thanksgiving  morning  Incident  is 
bound  to  set  off  new  polarizations  and  cause 
more  side-choosing  in  the  community  at 
large.  Meanwhile,  very  little  beyond  words  is 
happening  to  get  at  the  root  of  tbe  prob- 
lem. 

In  a  letter  published  elsewhere  on  this 
page.  Prof.  Victor  Valenzuela  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity asks  the  crucial  question :  while  fric- 
tions grow  between  tbe  increasingly  sadistic 
young  and  the  increasingly  irritated  society, 
what  is  this  city  and  Its  leaders  doing  to 
analyze  the  problem  and  bring  forth  the 
remedy?  Strangely,  this  U  tbe  same  question 
Robert  Thompson  asked  two  years  ago,  one 
year  ago,  and  as  recently  as  last  month. 

Remote  Stigma 
A  councllmanic  investigation  of  events  cen- 
tering around  the  "brutality"  Incident  of 
Sept.  26  at  the  Bethlehem  School  District 
Stadium  and  later  in  police  headquarters  is 
long  overdue.  Yet,  the  necessity  for  sucb 
scrutiny  should  never  have  arisen. 
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Last  week's  revelations  by  ex-patrolman 
John  A.  Stein  mvist  finally  strip  away  a 
layering  of  contradictions  and  begrudging 
admissions  by  police  and  city  ofBclals  which 
have  eaten  Into  the  very  fabric  of  community 
social  relations  In  past  months. 

As  an  early  reaction,  certain  officials  have 
objected  to  this  "new  light"  without  an  ade- 
quate advance  warning  and  time  to  prepare 
further  explanations. 

The  fact  Is  that  nothing  has  been  revealed 
which  has  not  been  common  knowledge  with- 
in the  police  and  administration  circles  for 
months.  But  the  police  reports  of  what  tran- 
spired Inside  the  station  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  25,  when  five  young  defendants  were 
roughed  up,  have  not  been  made  part  of  the 
public  record  to  this  day.  Meanwhile,  neither 
the  mayor  nor  council  saw  fit  to  explain  the 
stunning  contradiction  In  which  the  top 
police  tried  to  cover  up  the  Incidents  by 
stating  they  knew  nothing  of  the  beatings 
one  day  and  then  meekly  accepting  the  find- 
ings of  the  Human  Relations  Commission  the 
next  day  by  admitting  certain  Incidents  had 
occurred  and  that  verbal  reprimand  had  been 
Issued. 

Now  with  former  officer  Stein's  eye-witness 
account  of  what  happened  that  night,  more 
scurrying  for  cover  is  again  evident. 

John  A.  Stein  came  to  Bethlehem  a  "new 
model"  policeman — Intelligent,  educated. 
Idealistic  and  yet  practical  enough  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  department's  own  reorganiza- 
tion. His  gradual  disillusionment  and  even- 
tual solitary  stand  for  what  can  only  be 
considered  minimal  standards  of  Investiga- 
tion and  discipline  point  a  sorry  finger  at 
police  moral  leadership. 

Any  organization  under  constant  public 
criticism  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  ef- 
fectively and,  sadly,  the  nation's  police  have 
borne  much  of  the  brunt  In  recent  battles  for 
social  change. 

Bethlehem,  too,  has  changed  much  in  re- 
cent years  and  poIi6e  here  have  been  shocked 
and  dismayed  to  suddenly  find  themselves  the 
objects  of  scorn.  But  just  as  much  of  this 
imlversal  disrespect  is  unconscionable,  the 
violent  enforcement  of  seemingly  more  proper 
attitudes  is  dangerously  retroactive. 

Besides  creating  Bethlehem's  credibility 
gap.  a  head  in  the  sand  attitude  by  the 
Bethlehem  police  has  permitted  abrasions  to 
grow  Into  a  full-scale  allenatton  of  many 
young  people.  It  would  have  taken  little 
time  and  training  to  recognize  that  certain 
police  responses  heighten  the  problem  in- 
stead of  lessening  It.  Provocations  to  re- 
tributive violence  by  juveniles  yelling  ob- 
scenities Is  immature  and  hardly  meets  pro- 
fessional police  standards 

Acknowledgment  that  these  standards  were 
not  met  that  night  of  Sept.  25  might  early 
have  cooled  tensions  and  mistrust  which 
finally  culminated  in  the  senseless  events  of 
Thanksgiving  morning. 

The  new  decade  has  commenced  on  a 
hopeful  note.  Council's  budget,  with  the 
mayor's  provision  for  professional  youth 
workers  and  staffing  of  youth  centers,  points 
a  community  commitment  to  a  cooperative 
direction. 

Yet,  the  taint  of  the  old  will  remain  until 
the  clouds  lift  from  the  contradictions  that 
characterize  the  police  actions  following  the 
night  of  Sept.  26.  Only  when  all  the  facts 
are  laid  out  and  we  get  down  to  the  real 
stock  taking  can  we  remove  this  stigma 
which  hobbles  honest  police  work  and  stifles 
the  climate  of  goodwill. 

Whitewash 
The  vote  of  confidence  passed  by  City 
Council  to  reaffirm  its  faith  in  the  Bethlehem 
Police  force  is  about  as  meaningless  as  a  vote 
for  motherhood.  It  was  au  obvious  attempt  to 
apply  a  coat  of  whitewash  on  important  Is- 
sues raised  by  the  concerns  of  former  police- 
man John  Stein. 
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Ex-officer  Stein,  who  served  on  the  force 
two  and  a  half  years,  might  have  found  It 
easier  to  step  out  silently  and  concentrate  on 
his  studies  at  Lehigh,  where  he  is  completing 
his  fourth  year.  However,  the  coverup  of  the 
role  of  high  police  officials  In  the  station 
house  beatings  and  the  growing  needless 
alienations  between  police  and  youth  com- 
pelled him  tp  state  his  views  and  risk  the 
scorn  of  masv  of  bis  former  colleagues. 

Only  Couftllmen  William  J.  P.  Collins  and 
Walter  DMBtrey  seemed  to  understand  the 
issues  rai^d  by  Stein's  account:  1.  How  could 
a  departmental  hearing  which  recommended 
a  verbal  reprimand  really  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter when,  as  it  now  develops.  Public  Safety 
Director  Irvln  Good  was  seen  swinging  at  one 
of  the  youths  corralled  in  the  police  station 
on  the  night  of  Sept.  25.  Was  Good  identified 
as  a  participant,  and,  if  so,  was  he  supposed 
to  reprimand  himself?  2.  There  have  been 
many  i>olice  arrests  but  few  cases  ever  get  to 
the  prosecution  stage:  Why?  As  Councilman 
Collins  asked,  "I  would  like  to  know  whether 
cny  of  these  alleged  criminals  have  been 
given  a  license  to  commit  crime." 

Council's  blindness  to  these  concerns  was 
best  expressed  in  the  long  harangue  delivered 
by  Councilman  Ray  Dietz  who  attempted  to 
Impugn  the  motives  of  John  Stein,  the  Globe- 
Times,  and  apparently  anyone  else  who  would 
dare  to  question  the  operations  of  the  Bethle- 
hem police  force.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  motivations  might  have  been  public 
interest.  Instead  of  recognizing  bis  own  pub- 
lic duty  to  clear  the  stigma,  he  chose  to  pour 
on  platitudes  about  his  pride  in  the  police 
force.  In  the  words  of  Mark  Twain,  Council- 
man Dletz  showed  only  be  would  rather  be 
popular  than  right. 

A  more  proper  way  to  "stand  behind  our 
police"  Is  to  ensure  a  responsible  administra- 
tion, to  correct  those  abuses  of  police  proce- 
dure which  are  letting  so  many  arrest  cases 
slip  away,  and  to  set  standards  for  the  vast 
majority  of  city  policemen  who  want  to  do 
their  duty  above  reproach. 

By  voting  not  to  clear  the  air.  City  Council 
Indicated  that  It  either  doubts  Its  own  ability 
to  muster  "a  calm  and  serious  approach"  to 
the  truth,  or  it  is  so  certain  of  the  outcome  of 
an  investigation  that  it  fears  the  revelations. 

On   Ecoloct:    Selung  Out  the  Monocacy 

The  Monocacy  Creek  is  one  of  those 
dwindling  natural  resources  that  provides 
fun  and  fishing  and  breeds  wildlife  and  vege- 
tation in  a  rapidly  growing  urban  area.  This 
week,  city  council  has  been  told  that  the 
state  health  department  is  about  ready  to 
clear  the  way  for  industrial  firms  to  dump 
into  the  stream  wastes  that  are  potentially 
dangerous.  In  short,  the  state  is  on  the  verge 
of  lowering  the  quality  of  water  standards  for 
the  Monocacy. 

This  straightforward  Indictment  of  Penn- 
sylvania's concept  of  protecting  the  en- 
vironment was  made  not  by  any  of  the  many 
conservation  groups  which  occasionally  cry 
out  about  beer  cans  and  litter.  It  was  a 
documented  charge  launched  by  an  individ- 
ual, an  Allentonlan  at  that,  who  has  enjoyed 
the  many  recreational  treasures  of  days  spent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy.  Harry  Porker 
is  heartsick  that  the  Monocacy  is  about  to  be 
degraded  and  that  the  state  Is  the  villain  in 
the  rape  of  this  stream. 

So  far,  the  state  health  department  has 
not  denied  that  it  has  approved,  though  not 
yet  issued,  a  permit  to  let  the  National  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  north  of  Bethlehem  dis- 
charge wastes  Into  a  prime  fishing  stretch  of 
the  Monocacy  with  an  oxygen  content  low- 
ered to  six  parts  per  million.  Porker  contends 
that  this  level  is  too  low  for  marine  and 
plant  life  to  survive  as  natural  trout  food. 

While  both  the  cement  plant  and  the  state 
might  put  forth  a  biologist  to  debate  Pork- 
er's contention  on  the  level  of  oxygen  neces- 
sary  for   marine   life  survival,   no   one   can 
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fault  him  on  real  thrust  of  charge.  It  is  that 
in  this  age  of  vanishing  natural  resources 
the  state  should  be  raising  the  level  of  water 
quality,  not  lowering  it. 

No  amoiint  of  Industrial  or  economical  de- 
velopment Is  worth  degrading  this  fine  public 
stream.  Every  effort  should  be  made  now  to 
draw  the  line  against  further  Intrusion  by 
man.  In  fact,  hearings  held  earlier  this  year 
Indicated  that  the  Monocacy  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  upgraded  into  a  fine  cold  water 
fishing  stream  capable  of  holding  over  and 
breeding  fish. 

How  then,  does  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment reconcile  Its  tacit  approval  for  lower 
standards  simply  to  help  an  Industry  accom- 
modate scrubbers  that  have  failed  to  meet 
clean  stream  criteria?  How,  In  fact  does  it 
explain  the  long  history  of  enforcement 
negligence  which  has  permitted  lagoons  of  a 
paint  and  pigment  plant  further  down 
stream  to  ooze  Into  another  choice  fishing 
stretch  of  the  Monocacy?"  Does  the  State 
Health  Department  exist  as  a  partner  of  In- 
dustry or  a  protector  of  the  public? 

Governor  Shapp  made  much  in  his  cam- 
paign about  getting  tough  on  pollution  en- 
forcement. The  sad  abuse  of  the  Monocacy 
deserves  to  be  called  to  his  attention.  Every- 
one who  has  ever  fed  a  duck  on  any  of  its 
calm  pools,  caught  a  trout  In  Its  swift  waters, 
or  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  a  migrating  war- 
bler on  its  shaded  banks  should  recognize  a 
personal  mission  to  save  the  Monocacy. 

Don't  let  them  degrade  it.  Write  the  gov- 
ernor. Write  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard  (Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources,  Harrls- 
burg),  and  write  City  Council.  It  is  the  only 
way  left  to  head  off  this  sellout  by  the  State 
Health  Department. 

A  PuLrrzEB  Pkize 

A  Pulitzer  prize  is  American  journalism's 
highest  honor.  It  is  humbling  to  discover  that 
the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  and  its  editor 
join  the  long  list  of  Illustrious  names  who 
have  been  honored  since  the  prizes  were 
started  by  Columbia  University  In  the  famed 
publisher's  name  56  years  ago. 

The  Globe-Times  won  the  award  on  the 
basis  of  10  editorials,  five  of  which  dealt 
with  racial  tensions  that  began  to  polarize 
the  city  In  an  all  too  familiar  pattern.  The 
unhappy  events  at  the  Protection  Firehouse 
youth  center,  the  Ale  House  malee,  the  police 
beatings,  and  the  arrest  of  Youth  Worker 
Robert  Thompson  are  history.  The  fact  that 
they  occurred  and  the  fact  that  we  wrote 
editorials  deploring  the  change  in  the  mood 
of  the  city  are  not  nearly  as  Important  as 
Bethlehem's  response  to  them.  Injustices 
were  recognized.  Changes  In  outlooks  oc- 
curred in  many  places,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  in  the  police  department.  Instead  of 
condoning  actions  which  might  Invite  con- 
frontation, police  now  hold  classes  on  minor- 
ity problems  and  staff  a  program  in  which 
policemen  work  full  time  in  community  rela- 
tions to  head  off  problems.  Meanwhile,  the 
city  administration,  school  district,  the 
churches,  and  the  United  Fund  have  devel- 
oped their  own  ways  to  help  alienated  youth 
and  assist  In  the  transition  of  different  cul- 
tures. Finally,  in  picking  Robert  Thompson 
the  "Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year" 
for  1971.  Bethlehem  Itself  made  amends  to  a 
young  peacemaker  who  suffered  the  Indig- 
nity of  arrest  as  a  troublemaker  only  a  few 
months  before.  As  one  of  the  editorials  in 
the  Pulitzer  exhibit  commented:  "It  was  a 
hard  lesson.  Bethlehem  Is  a  wiser  and  more 
sensitive  city.  And  It  has  managed  to  preserve 
the  loyalties  of  the  Bob  Thompson  despite 
ample  cause  for  distress.  . ." 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  Pulitzer  Prize  comes 
to  a  smaller  newspaper.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Pulitzer  Advisory  Board  and  Columbia 
trustees  for  recognizing  that  bigness  Is  not 
essential  In  working  In  the  Pulitzer  tradi- 
tion.  And   we   are  particularly   grateful  to 
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this  city  because  its  enlightened  response  In 
those  troubled  months  was  such  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  prize  that  will  enshrine 
the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  In  journalism 
history. 

Lessening  the  Inequttt 
At  the  close  of  Wesley  United  Methodist 
Church's  six-part  panel  discussion,  "The 
Street  Scene:  Youth  in  Bethlehem,"  Dr. 
Charles  Chaffee,  retired  Bethlehem  Area 
School  District  superintendent,  expressed 
reservations  concerning  the  recommenda- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  19  panelists  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  programs.  The  response  he 
received  showed  that  others  shEu:ed  his  be- 
liefs. 

Among  other  suggestions.  Dr.  Chaffee 
urged  "caution"  when  referring  to  proposals 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  area  le- 
gal defense  fund,  and  the  support  of  the 
newly-founded  Lehigh  Valley  Ball  Fund.  Inc. 
He  asked  if  anyone  believed  that  a  magis- 
trate will  hold  a  person  over  for  court,  and 
if  the  courts  would  take  action  against  that 
person,  unless  sufficient  evidence  suggests 
that  the  party  in  question  committed  a 
crime. 

One  point  Dr.  Chaffee  apparently  over- 
looked Is  that  the  basic  assumption  under- 
lying our  legal  system  states  a  man  Is  Inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty.  Neither  arrest  nor 
arraignment  establishes  guilt  or  Innocence, 
only  the  trial  Itself.  Thus,  untU  a  verdict 
is  pronounced,  we  are  dealing  with  an  Inno- 
cent  man. 

That  innocent  man  Is  guaranteed  the  right 
to  proper  legal  defense,  and  does  not  have 
to  spend  the  time  pending  his  trial  in  jail 
if  he  can  meet  the  financial  requirements 
of   baU." 

For  many  citizens  in  this  Immediate  area 
and  the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  both 
bail  and  proper  legal  defense  are  luxuries. 
Whether  the  barriers  be  economic  or  edu- 
cational these  people  are  denied  the  rights 
of  due  process  of  law.  Because  of  Inability 
to  finance  ball,  they  are  forced  to  sit  In  jaU 
or  prison,  having  been  convicted  of  no  crime, 
while  others  accused  of  the  same  or  even 
worse  crimes  are  able  to  pay  ball  and  go 
free.  The  difference  Is  In  the  pocketbook. 

The  same  Is  true  for  legal  defense.  For 
many,  retaining  a  private  attorney,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  caliber.  Is  totally  unfeasible. 
They  are  forced  to  turn  to  the  over-worked, 
understaffed — and  often  Inefficient — public 
defenders  office.  Again,  another  person  ac- 
cused of  a  similar  or  worse  crime  but  with 
more  economic  resources  available  is  able  to 
retain  a  more  effective  attorney  and  perhaps 
win  a  more  favorable  verdict. 

To  balance  the  inequities,  concerned  citi- 
zens in  both  Bethlehem  and  the  nation  are 
forming  ball  funds  and  legal  defense  funds. 
These  nonprofit  organizations  are  estab- 
lished behind  the  promise  of  equal  justice 
for  all.  They  provide  ball  and  assist  In  ob- 
taining creditable  defense  for  those  unable 
to  afford  these  Items  themselves.  Without 
such  groups,  the  noble  Ideal  "equal  jiistlce 
for  all"  remains  the  biting  reality  of  "jus- 
tice for  the  wealthy  and  pot-luck  for  the 
poor." 


LONDONTOWN  IN  HAN(ioCK  CELE- 
BRATES lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
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cock,  Md.,  for  the  celebration  of  Lon- 
dontown's  10th  anniversary  in  Hancock. 

Construction  on  the  plsait  began  in 
January  1962,  and  the  plant  opened  in 
April  1962.  Originally  the  plant  planned 
to  employ  a  maximum  of  200 ;  however, 
by  late  1964  employment  had  reached  ap- 
proximately 300  and  today  450  individ- 
uals work  within  the  Hancock  London- 
town  plant.  The  Hancock  plant  was  the 
first  Londontown  plant  built  outside 
Baltimore.  The  third  plant  was  also 
located  in  Washington  County  in  Boons- 
boro. 

The  anniversary  celebration  included 
a  luncheon  at  Weaver's  restaurant  fol- 
lowed by  a  presentation  of  awards  to  em- 
ployees at  the  plant.  It  was  an  impressive 
celebration.  In  the  past  10  years  Lon- 
dontown has  contributed  much  to  the 
local  community  and  has  helped  reduce 
tmemplosmaent  In  the  area.  I  commend 
those  who  helped  bring  Londontown  to 
Hancock  and  those  who  have  made  the 
past  10  years  so  successful. 


A  DECEPTIVE  BILL 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  Jon  Myers, 
president  of  Londontown  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Sid  Salitsky,  plant  manager,  and 
the  employees  of  Londontown  in  Han- 
CXVni 1263— Part  15 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 
Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  higher  education 
scheduled  for  House  action  this  week 
contains  provisions  which  should  be  of 
deep  concern  to  every  Member.  For  all 
Intent  and  purpose,  the  anti-busing  pro- 
visions approved  by  the  House  have  been 
rendered  ineffectual  by  alterations  in 
their  language.  Furthermore  title  vn  will 
for  the  first  time  provide  legislative  ap- 
proval to  merger  and  consolidation  of 
separate  and  distinct  school  districts  and 
provide  grants  to  the  school  boards  in- 
volved to  finance  cross  busing  integration 
plans. 

The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  has 
published  two  editorials  dealing  with  this 
report  which  I  Include  herein  and  which 
I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration: 

A  DxcEFTm  Bill 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  vote  for 
the  $21.3  billion  higher  education  bill  because 
they  think  the  riders  attached  to  the  legisla- 
tion will  help  halt  forced  busing  may  be  In 
for  a  rude  awakening. 

The  Senate  approved  the  bill  63  to  15  last 
Wednesday,  with  many  conservatives  and 
moderates  who  oppose  busing  voting  with 
the  majority  and  some  liberals  who  favor 
busing  voting  with  the  minority.  The  legisla- 
tion Is  reputedly  designed  to  place  Congress 
In  opposition  to  compvOsory  busing,  and  the 
big  bold  headings  of  the  bill  do  give  you  that 
impression:  "Prohibition  Against  Assignment 
or  Transportation  of  Students  to  Overcome 
Racial  Imbalance."  "Prohibition  Against  Use 
of  Appropriated  Funds  For  Busing,"  Etc. 

But  before  purchasing  an  insurance  pol- 
icy, a  wise  consumer  reads  the  fine  print, 
and  before  buying  this  legislative  piece  of 
goods,  the  house  of  Representatives  should  do 
Its  homework,  too.  Third  District  Rep.  David 
E.  Satterfleld,  HI,  has  given  the  bUl.  as  It 
emerged   from   a   House-Senate   conference 

Smmlttee  rewriting,  a  thorough  reading,  and 
I  Is  alarmed  by  the  Implications  of  several 
sections.  So  are  we. 
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Consider,  for  example,  Title  VII,  Section 
709.  This  would  authorize  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  (HEW)  to 
make  grants  to  local  school  boards  to  finance 
cross-busing  Integration  plans  throughout  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Ares 
(SMSA).  Grouped  in  this  region's  SMSA  are 
Richmond  and  the  counties  of  Chesterfield. 
Hanover,  and  Henrico.  This  measiire  would 
require  that,  under  a  federal  grant,  each 
school  throughout  the  SIiISA  would  have  to 
have  a  percent  of  minority-group  children  at 
least  half  that  of  the  SMSA-wide  percentage 
of  minority  children.  In  plain  language :  chU- 
dren  would  have  to  be  swapped  and  shuttled 
throughout  the  region  to  fill  out  racial  quota 
sheets.  The  racial  goal  would  have  to  be  met 
by  "a  date  certain"  but  "In  no  event  later 
than  July  1,  1983"  (Just  In  time  to  celebrate 
the  drawthg  of  George  Orwell's  1984). 

On  first  reading,  this  provision  might  seem 
to  leave  everything  to  local  option.  No  grant 
for  metropolitan  busing  can  be  made  unless 
"two-thirds  or  more  of  the  local  educational . 
agencies"  have  approved  the  application,  and 
the  pupU  enrollment  of  the  approving  local- 
ities must  constitute  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  SMSA-wide  enrollment.  But,  read  It 
again,  and  think.  What  about  the  will  of  the 
local  elect<»-ate?  This  bill  leaves  the  momen- 
tous decision  of  busing  across  political 
boundaries  entirely  to  local  school  boards, 
which.  In  Virginia,  are  not  elected  by  the 
public.  The  blessings  of  city  councUs  and 
boards  of  superviors,  which  are  accountable 
to  popular  will,  are  not  sought  or  required. 
The  Richmond  School  Board's  Insistence  on 
suing  for  school  consolidation  here,  despite 
the  opposition  (at  the  time)  of  a  City  Coun- 
cil majority,  should  be  reminder  enough  that 
school  boards  can  sometimes  place  them- 
selves above  the  people. 

And  It  is  even  possible  that  some  zealous 
HEW  chieftain  could  order  local  school 
boards  to  draw  up  a  metro  busing  scheme. 
For  Sec.  708(a)  (2)  authorizes  HBW  to  make 
grants  to  local  schools  "for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  special  programs  and  projects 
carrying  out  activities  otherwise  authorized 
by  this  title,  which  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(of  HEW)  determines  will  make  substantial 
progress  toward  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title."  One  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
Title  vn  Is  to  overcome  minority-group  "Iso- 
lation." And  how  does  the  title  define  a  de- 
sired "Integrated  school"?  See  Sec.  720(6),  to 
wit:  ".  .  .  (one)  In  which  the  proportion  of 
minority  group  children  is  at  least  60  per 
centum  of  the  proportion  of  minority  group 
children  enrolled  In  aU  schools  of  the  .  .  . 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  .  .  ." 
So  If  the  purpose  of  the  title  is  to  promote 
busing  on  a  SMSA-wide  basis  to  achieve  a 
magic  percentage,  couldn't  an  Ideologically- 
committed  HEW  bureaucrat,  convinced  of  his 
self-importance,  deduce  that  it  was  his  patri- 
otic duty  to  give  local  school  boards  a  little 
shove  by.  say,  threatening  to  terminate  their 
federal  funds  or  hauling  them  Into  court? 
Does  God  grow  little  green  apples,  and  does 
It  snow  In  Indianapolis  In  the  wintertime? 

This  bill  Is,  simply,  a  problem-creator  mas- 
querading as  a  problem-solver.  It  calls  for 
a  stay  of  federal  district  court  busing  orders 
until  all  appeals  have  been  exha\isted.  but 
It  Is  doubtful  that  judges  will  choose  to  let 
that  Congressional  expression  Infringe  upon 
their  Independence  of  action.  It  prohibits 
federal  agencies  from  ordering  local  officials 
to  spend  local  money  for  forced  busing  but 
It  adds  the  qualifier  "unless  constitutionally 
required"  (a  loophole  big  enough  to  drive  the 
entire  HEW  bureaucracy.  Justice  Department, 
and  federal  judiciary  through) . 

Furthermore,  as  we  noted  In  a  May  22  edi- 
torial ("Students  on  Welfare"),  It  Is  tragic 
that  Congress  has  let  the  most  revolutionary 
extension  of  federal  control  over  higher  edu- 
cation slip  through  thus  far  practically  un- 
contested amid  the  busing  battle.  This  mam- 
moth bill  would  make  It  a  "right"  of  every 
student  In  the  United  States  to  receive  a 
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federal  handout  of  91.400  a  year  to  attend 
college,  reduced  only  by  the  amount  the  U.S. 
Ctommlssloner  of  Education,  In  hla  Infinite 
wisdom,  might  decide  an  Individual  famUy 
could  afford  to  pay.  It  would  give  direct 
grants  from  the  federal  treasury  to  colleges, 
both  private  and  public,  on  the  highly  dubi- 
ous criterion  of  the  number  of  federally-as- 
sisted students  the  colleges  enroU.  It  would 
create  new  dollar -gobbling  educationist 
bureaucracies  dedicated  to  promoting  the 
Idea  that  everyone  should  get  a  college  de- 
gree, no  matter  how  little  the  country  needs 
the  extra  degree-holders  or  the  degree-seek- 
ers need  (or  merit)  the  degrees. 

This  blU  purports  to  be  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  against  busing,  but  it  could  very 
well  destroy  the  present  system  of  decen- 
tralized higher  education  and  spread  the  can- 
cer of  forced  busing  to  awfvU  new  extremes. 
We  urge  members  of  the  VlrglnU  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  vote  against  It. 

Students  on  Welfare 
Congress  Is  going  about  some  good  work  In 
a  bad  way.  It  Is  trying  to  address  the  forced 
busing  problem  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  attaching  a  mlsh-mash  of  contra- 
dictory riders  to  the  $18.5  bUllon  ald-to- 
hlgher  education  bill. 

By  submitting  the  proposed  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  and  Student  Transpor- 
tation Moratorium  Acts  to  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  offered  a  reasonal  approach 
to  the  busing  problem.  But  while  the  ad- 
ministration's bUls  languish  in  committee. 
Congress  continues  to  play  the  game  of  mak- 
ing law  by  rider.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  the 
President's  program  is  perfect;  Indeed,  Con- 
gress may  be  able  to  Improve  upon  it.  But 
dealing  with  btising  as  an  Issue  separate  from 
collegiate  education  is  definitely  a  wiser  ap- 
proach than  the  present  mess. 

Largely  because  of  the  busing  snafu  not 
nearly  enough  public  debate  has  been  given 
to  the  merits  of  the  higher  education  bill  it- 
self. Undoubtedly  this  measure  is,  as  Capi- 
tol HUl  Uberals  have  boasted,  the  most 
"sweeping"  entry  of  the  federal  government 
Into  higher  education  ever.  But  Is  It  some- 
thing for  which  the  American  people  really 
want  to  pay?  Does  the  pubhc  know  what's 
Involved?  Does  the  nation  want  to  move  to- 
ward universal  higher  education,  paid  for 
from  the  public  tUl? 

This  gigantic  measure  would  establish  "as 
a  primary  tenet  of  federal  policy  that  every 
qualified  and  needy  student  had  a  right  to 
federal  aid  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  a  poet- 
secondary  education,"  according  to  Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 

College  students,  in  effect,  would  become 
the  newest  federal  welfare  clients,  complete 
with  guaranteed  annual  Income  from  Wash- 
ington. For  the  bill  provides  that  any  student 
accepted  by  or  enroUed  In  an  accredited  col- 
lege would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  of 
$1,400  minus  the  amount  his  family  covild 
"reasonably  be  expected"  to  contribute  to 
education  expenses.  And  who  would  decide 
what  a  famUy  coiUd  reasonably  be  expected 
to  contribute?  Why,  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  else? 

This  Is,  remember,  an  outright  grant  a 
handout,  not  a  loan  the  student  would  have 
to  repay  or  a  work-study  stipend  he  would 
have  to  earn.  The  cost  of  these  grants  has 
been  estimated  at  $940  mllUon  In  fiscal  1973 
$995  mUUon  in  fiscal  1974,  and  $1.05  bllUon 
In  fiscal  1975.  This  largesse  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  on-going  billion  to  the  on-going 
federal  student  aid  programs — work-study 
payment,  direct  loans,  and  the  like— which 
cost  $1.07  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  coUeges  themselves  would  be  encour- 
aged to  lap  the  federal  gravy.  For  every  stu- 
dent it  enroUed  who  received  a  federal  hand- 
out, the  coUege  would  be  entitled  to  a  "cost- 
of-lnstruction  allowance"  from  the  federal 
government.  Ostensibly  designed  to  help  the 
college*  bear  the  burden  of  educating  th« 
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student-welfare  recipients,  this  provision  ob- 
viously would  have  the  real  effect  of  induc- 
ing even  greater  reliance  by  coUeges  on  the 
central  government  than  now  exists.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  "allowances"  would  be 
$674  mlUion  in  fiscal  1973,  $694  mUlion  In 
fiscal  1974,  and  $716  million  in  fiscal  1976. 
The  overall  higher  education  tab  for  the 
next  three  years  is  a  staggering  $18.5  bil- 
lion. It  should  be  noted  that  this  figiire  rep- 
resents "authorizations,"  and  actual  "ap- 
propriations" are  often  far  less.  Even  so  the 
principle  would  be  established  by  which  bU- 
llons  of  tax  dollars  could  be  dumped  down 
a  hole  nearly  as  deep  as  the  public  welfare 
program. 

Student  financial  aid,  whether  from  pri- 
vate loan  and  scholarship  sources,  or  from 
carefully  designed  public  programs,  is  im- 
portant. But  Congress  would  be  wrong  to 
promote  the  idea  that  everyone  ought  to  go 
to  college  at  enormous  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  has  apparently  listened  too  much 
to  the  groups  of  educationist  lobbyists,  which 
now  number  In  the  hundreds,  and  not 
enough  to  the  plaints  of  the  average  tax- 
payer. The  fact  is,  the  nation's  colleges  al- 
ready have  too  many  students  who  have  no 
business  being  there.  As  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission on  Student  Unrest  noted,  many  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  simply  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing enrolled  and  not  for  the  sake  of  educa- 
tion. "The  presence  of  such  unwilling  stu- 
dents at  the  university  seriously  undermines 
its  morale,  for  understandably  they  demand 
kinds  of  experience  and  Instruction  that  uni- 
versities are  ill  equipped  to  provide,"  the 
commission  said. 

Furthermore,  as  any  liberal  arts  graduate 
who  Is  now  pumping  gas  or  scrubbing  fioors 
can  attest,  the  value  of  a  college  degree  has 
been  vastly  oversold.  The  employment  mar- 
ket simply  cannot  absorb  the  hordes  of  "gen- 
erallsts"  being  produced  by  colleges,  and,  In 
many  cases,  technically-trained  high  school 
graduates  are  getting  the  best  Jobs. 

President  NUon  submitted  a  far  more  real- 
istic proposal  which  would  have  relied  more 
on  private  money  markets  than  the  federal 
dole  for  student  aid,  but  as  is  their  wont, 
liberal  Democrats  made  the  sky  the  limit. 
The  President,  however,  has  demonstrated 
the  courage  to  veto  Infiated  education  bills 
before,  and  he  ought  to  give  this  one  the 
same  treatment,  even  If  it  means  killing  the 
anti-busing  riders,  which  seem  at  this  point 
to  be  virtually  meaningless  anyway.  Busing 
then  ought  to  be  considered  separately  and 
Congress  ought  to  try  to  draw  a  higher  edu- 
cation blU  that  won't  bankrupt  the  nation 
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MOSCOW   SUMMIT  MEETING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIPOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  Immensely  pleased  with 
the  encouraging  results  of  the  recent 
Moscow  summit  meeting.  The  cause  of 
peace  has  been  moved  measurably  for- 
ward by  this  historic  meeting.  However, 
many  of  us  here  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed that  a  resolution  of  4Jxe  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  not  produced  by  the 
summit.  None  can  deny  the  break- 
throughs that  were  made  at  the  meeting, 
but  our  concern  over  the  continuing  de- 
struction of  Indochina  has  not  been  al- 
leviated. An  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  explores  this  situa- 
tion thoughtfully  and  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 


IProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  6.  19721 
The  Imperpect  Circue 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  June  4.— The  success  of  the  Mos- 
cow  summit    is   a   particular   triumph   for 
Henry  Kissinger's  world  view.  He  has  argued 
that  great  powers  can  balance  their  mutual 
Interests  on   a   planetary   scale,   transcend- 
ing local  or  Ideological  differences.  In  Mos- 
cow, as  In  Peking,  President  NUon  boldly  fol- 
lowed that  approach. 

The  question  that  remains  is  how  the 
global  vision  can  solve  the  little  local  diffi- 
culty of  Vietnam.  Mr.  Kissinger  would  doubt- 
less acc-jpt  that  It  la  not  begrudging  the 
trlimiph  of  Moscow  for  those  concerned 
about  Vietnam  to  ask. 

In  the  Kissinger  view,  American  policy- 
Presidential  policy— should  be  a  circle  In 
which  all  elements  fit  together.  Bangladesh, 
the  Middle  East:  Everything  must  be  related 
to  the  effort  to  create  a  structure  of  great 
power  accommodation.  In  those  terms  Viet- 
nam is  an  annoyance.  It  Is  "one  small  coun- 
try," as  Mr.  Kissinger  recently  called  North 
Vietnam  In  evident  frustration,  that  wUl 
not  fit  the  pattern.  It  Is  a  bump  on  an 
otherwise  perfect  circle. 

Amarioan  policy  is  to  squeeze  that  bump, 
to  make  it  conform.  The  evident  fear  is  that 
to  compromise  our  political  objectives  in 
South  Vietnam  In  any  meaningful  way  would 
weaken  our  power  and  credibility  every- 
where:   would  threaten  the  entire  circle. 

That  is  the  theory  underlying  the  tremen- 
dous increase  In  American  firepower  applied 
to  Vietnam  in  the  last  two  months:  The  in- 
tensified bombing  of  the  North,  the  new 
shelling  from  ships  offshore,  the  approval  of 
nerw  strategic  targets,  the  mining  of  harbors. 
And  the  prospect  Is  for  more  escalation: 
more  B-5a's,  more  ships,  a  new  air  base  in 
Thailand. 

One  who  has  Just  been  In  North  Vietnam 
would  never  underestimate  the  destructive 
force  of  those  bombs  and  shells.  American 
bombing  has  cleariy  wounded  the  transpor- 
tation system  and  made  life  more  difficult.  It 
has  also  destroyed  many  civilian  faculties— 
schools  and  homes  and  hospitals — and  taken 
many  lives. 

The  utilitarian  question  is  whether  the 
destruction  will  work  politically:  Will  It  make 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiate  on  American 
terms  In  Paris,  as  Mr.  Kissinger  has  lone 
hoped? 

When  I  tried  to  explore  that  question  In 
Hanoi,  several  persons  referred  to  the  testa- 
ment of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  written  a  few  months 
before  his  death  In  1969.  It  Includes  a  two- 
line  verse: 

Our  mountains  will  always  be,  our  rivers  will 
always  be.  our  people  will  always  be; 

The  American  invaders  defeated,  we  will  re- 
build our  land  ten  times  more  beauti- 
ful. 

The  ImpUcaUon  Is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese wUl  accept  total  destruction  of  the 
works  of  man  in  their  country  If  that  Is  the 
price  of  the  war.  It  is  a  difficult  thought  to 
believe  in  its  fanaticism,  but  there  it  is. 

If  in  fact  the  present  level  of  American  air 
and  naval  activity  does  not  make  them  come 
to  terms,  what  follows?  In  Hanoi,  many  for- 
eigners thought  the  logic  of  American  policy 
was  to  go  on  up  the  path  of  escalation, 
hoping  that  each  step  would  at  last  bring 
political  results.  Some  thought  the  next  logi- 
cal step  would  be  the  destruction  of  Hanoi. 

There  is  no  real  sign  now  of  any  Internal 
check  to  such  a  policy.  Protest  In  America  is 
at  a  low  level.  People  are  weary,  without  hope. 
Congress  Is  ineffectual.  Few  seem  to  care  how 
many  Vietnamese  are  killed  in  order  to  make 
the  circle  perfect. 

But  history  will  care.  If  American  bombers 
turn  Hanoi  into  rubble,  as  they  can,  Ameri- 
cans win  be  the  victims  as  well;  their  chil- 
dren wUl  have  to  Uve  with  It.  And  that  sug- 
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gests  that  the  whole  Kissinger  vision  may  be 
wrong :  Vietnam  is  not  a  bump  on  an  other- 
wise perfect  circle.  It  Is  the  Issue  on  which 
the  United  States  will  be  Judged,  by  the  world 
and  by  Itself. 

To  apply  some  force  to  preserve  an  indige- 
nous independence  in  South  Vietnam  would 
be  one  thing.  To  use  staggering  destructive 
power  for  the  sake  of  preserving  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  in  office  is  another.  As  Andr6  Fontaine 
said  recently  In  Le  Monde,  It  Is  an  obsession, 
the  self -destroying  pursuit  of  a  white  whale. 

In  all  this  Henry  Kissinger  has  a  particular 
responslbUlty.  Not  only  because  of  his  posi- 
tion— the  power  remains  the  President's — but 
because  of  his  life  and  ideas. 

He  saw  for  himself  the  terrible  results  of 
an  Ideology  of  force.  He  taught  hundreds  of 
students  the  necessity  for  analysis,  for  de- 
tachment, In  weighing  values  and  making  po- 
litical choices.  To  forget  all  that  now,  to  pro- 
vide the  intellectual  rationale  for  the  obses- 
sive pursuit  of  an  abstraction,  would  Indeed 
be  la  trahiaon  des  profeaseura.  Henry  Kissin- 
ger must  know  better.  — 1_ 


VD  PROBLEM  IN  NATION,  QUESTION 
OF  OUR  PRIORITIES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
stigma  surroimding  the  subject  of  vene- 
real disease  has  been  such  that  at  sdl 
levels  of  government  and  society  we  have 
refused  to  think  about  it  hoping  that  the 
problem  would  go  away.  As  is  so  often 
the  case  with  neglected  problems,  we 
are  presently  faced  with  a  national  situ- 
ation in  which,  next  to  the  common  cold, 
venereal  disease  is  ttie  most  common 
affliction  of  our  population.  Of  bU  the 
reportable  communicable  diseases,  vene- 
real disease  exceeds  the  combined  total 
of  all  other  reportable  diseases. 

The  statistics  themselves  are  appal- 
ling. In  a  Joint  statement  prepared  by 
the  American  Social  Health  Association 
and  cosponsored  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  the  Americsm 
Venereal  Diseases  Association,  it  was 
noted  that  the  number  of  reported  cases 
of  gonorrhea  increased  16  percent  in 
1970.  Over  2  million  cases  were  treated, 
and  this,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
tremendous  number  of  imreported  cases 
and  the  large  unknown  reservoir  of  silent 
infection,  which  is  common  in  females.  It 
is  estimated  that  as  many  as  1  in  20  of 
the  sexually  active  females  is  suffering 
from  gonorrhea. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year  there  will 
be  2^/2  million  cases  of  gonorrhea  and 
over  100,000  cases  of  syphilis. 

Over  10  years  ago  the  very  successful 
treatment  of  venereal  disease  with  peni- 
cillin had  led  to  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  number  of  active  cases  of  venereal 
disease  and  to  a  feeling  of  security  on  the 
part  of  public  health  personnel  and  the 
public  which  was  entirely  unjustified. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  a  pandemic  of 
extraordinarily  large  proportions,  and 
the  immediate  question  is  why  should 
this  have  happened. 

Some  of  the  contributing  aspects  have 
been  inadequate  education,  stemming  in 
part  from  ignorance  and  in  part  from 
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the  social  stigma  which  surrounds  the 
whole  subject.  It  has  resulted  from  a 
grossly  inadequate  amount  of  research. 
No  doubt  this  failure  to  support  research 
in  part  stemmed  from  the  assumption 
that  the  problem  was  solved  and,  again, 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  our  talented 
research  people  would  rather  work  on 
projects  which  are  much  more  socially 
acceptable  than  is  research  on  venereal 
disease  problems.  Among  the  urgent 
needs  for  research,  mig^t  be  included 
the  need  for  a  better  method  of  early 
detection  and  identification  of  the  so- 
called  silent  cases. 

Some  of  the  problems  have  been  com- 
pounded by  the  failure  of  physicians  to 
report  new  cases  which  come  to  their  at- 
tention. Since  four  out  of  five  cases  of 
venereal  disesise  are  seen  by  private  phy- 
sicians, this  failure  of  the  physician  to 
make  a  report,  and  it  does  require  paper- 
work, results  in  no  steps  being  taken  to 
identify  contacts  and,  therefore,  treat- 
ment of  exposed  individuals  who  may  be 
infected.  Another  of  the  contributing 
aspects  has  been  the  failure  to  imple- 
ment known  control  measures.  Even 
with  these  facts  before  us  it  is  discour- 
aging to  note  that  authorized  funds 
have  not  been  appropriated,  and  ap- 
propriated funds  have  not  been  utilized. 
The  trained  investigators  interested  in 
working  on  venereal  disease  problems  are 
too  few  to  effectively  use  what  funds  are 
available.  Obvious,  training  programs 
are  needed. 

Actually,  in  the  progress  report,  which 
was  mentioned  before,  it  was  noted  that 
there  have  been  increasing  numbers  of 
outbreaks  of  gonococcal  opthalmla  neo- 
natoram  when  institutions  have  relaxed 
the  routine  application  of  prophylactic 
drugs  to  the  eyes  of  newborn  infants. 
When  one  looks  at  the  problem  of  vene- 
real disease  as  a  health  problem  in  the 
United  States,  one  must  realize  that  our 
order  of  priority  in  the  expenditure  of 
control  and  research  funds  is  complete- 
ly out  of  balance.  Actually,  more  money 
is  spent  on  leprosy  with  about  119  cases 
in  the  United  States  than  on  all  venereal 
disease  with  21/2  million  cases.  Because 
of  the  long  neglect  of  research,  the  prob- 
lems are  tremendous  and  the  trained  in- 
vestigators are  very  few. 

Dr.  Milton  Puzlss,  who  is  Director  of 
Extramural  Research  at  NIAID,  has 
noted  that  our  information  on  how 
syphilis  spreads  within  the  body  is  a  flat 
zero.  We  do  not  even  know  how  to  grow 
the  sypliilis  organism  in  artificial  media. 

We  do  know  that  the  epidemiological 
and  clinical  pictures  of  sypliilis  and  gon- 
orrhea are  changing.  These  diseases 
which  have  been  around  for  a  very  long 
time  are  adapting  to  changed  treatment 
programs.  It  is  now  taking  a  great  more 
penicillin  to  cure  these  diseases  than  was 
required  when  first  this  treatment  pro- 
cedure was  introduced.  In  other  words, 
the  strains  of  the  organism  are  becom- 
ing penicillin  resistant.  There  is  no  sat- 
isfactory vaccine  against  these  orga- 
nisms. We  are  in  need  of  trained  in- 
vestigators and,  therefore,  training  pro- 
grams to  develop  skills  in  the  area.  There 
needs  to  be  developed  a  clinical  special- 
ity of  venereology  in  this  country  such 
as  is  practiced  in  other  coimtrles.  And 
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there  needs  to  be  increased  training  of 
the  dermatologist,  the  internist,  the  ob- 
stetrician, the  pediatrician,  the  neurolo- 
gists, the  family  phj'slcian,  and  public 
health  ofiBcer  since  all  of  these  have  im- 
portant roles  to  play,  both  in  the  case 
management  and  in  the  control  of  the 
different  manifestations  of  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

When  we  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case, 
we  can  only  admit  that  as  a  nation  we 
have  been  grossly  negligent  in  facing  up 
to  this  most  serious  of  public  health 
problems.  In  our  Federal  health  pro- 
grams, we  have  put  insufficient  fimds 
and  insufflcient  effort  into  education, 
research  smd  control  procedures.  Unless 
we  work  more  rapidly  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation, we  will  inevitably  be  faced  with 
problems  of  taking  care  of  the  results 
of  these  diseases  wliich  include  insan- 
ity, paralysis,  congenital  malformation, 
arthritis,  blindness  and  a  general  dis- 
ability which  can  only  increase  the  wel- 
fare and  social  security  costs  to  the 
Nation.  While  the  economic  costs  are 
bound  to  be  great,  the  humane  costs  are, 
of  course,  inestimable. 

It  is  inevitable  that  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  why  this  rapid  increase  in  vene- 
real disease,  and  It  is  easy  to  point  the 
finger  at  the  new  permissiveness  in  our 
society,  the  changing  attitudes  and  the 
use  of  contraceptive  procedures  such  as 
"the  pill."  However,  it  seems  also  rea- 
sonable to  point  to  the  almost  complete 
failure  to  provide  education  in  our  public 
schools  and  for  the  public  at  large. 

We  need  to  develop  new  techniques  of 
hetdth  education  in  order  to  reach  teen- 
agers sind  young  adults  who  are  now  the 
sources  of  about  one-half  of  the  reported 
venereal  disease  cases.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  for  the  older  generation  to  talk 
down  to  their  children  on  the  subject, 
forgetting  it  was  their  own  generation, 
during  and  following  World  War  n,  that 
was  responsible  for  a  higher  syphilis  rate 
than  is  existent  today. 

The  present  Increase  in  venereal  dis- 
ease is  worldwide  and  highest  in  those 
areas  of  civil  unrest,  social  change,  and 
population  mobility.  The  causes  are  com- 
plex and  numerous. 

One  may  well  ask  where  we  stand 
today  in  the  United  States.  If  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  or  smallpox 
of  the  order  or  magnitude  of  venereal 
'  disease,  we  would  expect  immediate  re- 
sponse and  rapid  action  by  the  public, 
by  Government  and  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. However,  because  of  the  social 
stigma  which  siurounds  the  venereal 
diseases  the  lag  period  between  concern 
and  action  is  very  much  longer.  The  pub- 
lic simply  has  not  realized  the  full  signif- 
icance of  the  present  epidemic  propor- 
tions of  venereal  disease.  Consequently, 
there  has  been  little  effort  to  force  Gov- 
ernment and  professional  action  by  large 
numbers  of  citizens. 

The  rates  of  infection  will  only  be 
brought  under  control  by  regular,  well 
planned,  coordinated  action.  Because  of 
the  very  wide  extent  and  extreme  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  Federal  leader- 
ship, including  appropriations  for  re- 
search and  grants,  will  be  very  necessary 
but  State,  local,  and  private  efforts  will 
have  to  be  made  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
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Above  all,  the  medical  profession  will 
have  to  recognize  its  responsibility  and 
become  much  more  involved. 

The  most  immediate  need,  as  this 
country  faces  this  major  epidemic  of 
venereal  diseases,  is  that  there  should 
be  a  recognition  of  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  an  understanding  of  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  control  the 
epidemic. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  research.  The 
research  must  extend  into  surveillance 
which  must  be  included  in  epidemiologi- 
cal studies.  There  must  be  bacteriologic 
and  immunologic  investigations  which 
will  be  required  for  the  evaluation  of 
potential  control  measures. 

So  little  is  known  about  the  physiology 
and  cellular  structure  of  the  gonococcus 
that  these  must  be  examined  in  detail. 
The  study  of  the  modes  of  action  of  anti- 
biotics and  the  movement  of  the  venereal 
disease  organisms  through  the  body  will 
have  to  be  known  before  effective  thera- 
peutic measures  can  be  used  with  con- 
fidence. 

The  need  for  research  is  paralleled 
by  a  need  for  education  and  research 
into  the  methods  of  education  so  that 
we  can  reach  those  segments  of  our 
population  which  appear  to  be  most 
vulnerable. 

Finally,  public  health  measures  must 
be  instituted  which  can  effectively  aid 
in  the  control  of  venereal  diseases. 

Unless  we  move  swiftly  and  with  ef- 
ficient resources,  the  problem  can  only 
become  much  worse  and  the  toll  in  hu- 
man misery  and  loss  of  human  resources 
will  be  astronomical. 


PROM  ND  TO  OMB 


HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Notre 
Dame  Aliuuii  magazine  carried  an  arti- 
cle on  a  distinguished  alumnus,  Don 
Rice,  who,  unfortunately,  is  leaving  the 
OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
become  president  of  Rand  Corp.  I  have 
worked  with  Don  <mi  several  projects.  His 
acumen  and  fairness  have  been  most 
helpful. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  by 
Terence  P.  Shea  of  the  National  Ob- 
server with  my  colleagues: 

Prom  N.D.  to  OMS. 
(By  Terence  P.  Shea) 

As  we  went  to  press,  the  ap|x)lntment  of 
Don  Rice  '61  as  president  of  Rand  Corpora- 
tion was  announced.  The  best-known  "think 
tank"  In  the  nation.  Rand  Is  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  conducts  research  and 
analysis  on  problems  of  U.S.  national  se- 
curity and  domestic  affairs.  The  company 
is  headquartered  In  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Don  Rice  walks  quickly  down  the  de- 
serted marble  corridors  of  the  oM  Executive 
Office  Building,  steps  out  Into  the  warm 
night,  and  crosses  the  few  yards  of  open 
space  to  enter  the  White  House  by  a  side 
door.  The  security  guards  recognize  him,  nod 
approvingly,  and  he  moves  on,  making  his 
way  through  the  quiet,  carpeted  hallways  of 
the  Executive  Mansion's  West  Wing. 
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In  Henry  Kissinger's  office,  as  In  others 
throughout  the  White  Home,  staff  members 
work  after  most  government  personnel  have 
gone  home.  The  President's  Office — unoc- 
cupied but  brightly  lighted  and  guarded — 
Is  a  room  where  Rice  enjoys  pointing  out 
seldom-noticed  architectural  touches. 

A  few  steps  away  Is  another  room  that  he 
unhurriedly  describes  with  a  tone  of  appre- 
ciation In  his  low  voice.  It  is  a  place  of 
polished  dark  woods  and  of  sweeping  can- 
vases that  portray  great  military  events  of 
American  history.  It's  a  conference  room, 
yet  it  possesses  a  feeling  of  elegance  that  he 
likes  because  it's  tasteful  to  the  last  detail; 
It's  not  overdone. 

It  Is  In  this  room  at  7:30  almost  every 
morning  that  Donald  B.  Rice  '61  and  several 
other  top  federal  officials  gather  with  key 
presidential  aides  to  share  Information  about 
the  business  of  the  government. 

The  32-year-old  Rice,  who  received  a 
bachelor-of-sclence  degree  In  chemical  en- 
gineering from  Notre  Dame  1 1  years  ago,  is  an 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB).  He  works  with 
OMB  Director  George  Shultz  and  Deputy 
Director  Caspar  Weinberger  to  provide  the 
President  with  a  review  and  evaluation  of 
federal  agencies'  budget  requests  and  to  an- 
alyze and  evaluate  the  agencies'  programs. 

The  OMB's  three  assistant  directors  cover 
the  entire  federal  budget.  One  reviews  de- 
fense and  international  programs,  another 
deals  with  "human  resources"  spending 
through  departments  such  as  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  "I  have  the 
third  piece,"  Rice  saya. 

That  piece  Includes  economic,  science  and 
technology  programs,  such  as  the  Commerce 
and  the  Transportation  Departments,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  NASA,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundatlon.  Also  Included  are 
natural -resources  programs,  such  as  the 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  Departments, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  civil-works  functions 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

"We're  In  the  unique  place  of  being  able 
to  see  the  whole — or  for  each  of  us  at  least 
a  very  large  part  of  the  whole — compared  to 
what  an  individual  agency  can  see,"  Rice 
says.  "In  a  sense,  our  constituency  Is  the 
general  taxpayer.  That  Interest  must  be 
represented  here.  It's  not  likely  to  get  con- 
tinuous, front-burner  recognition  in  other 
parts  of  the  Executive  branch,  which  also 
have  special  Interests  to  serve." 

He  adds  that  "the  Agriculture  Department 
doesn't  spend  much  time  talking  to  aero- 
space companies,  and  NASA  doesn't  spend 
much  time  talking  to  farmers,"  but  the  OMB 
talks  to  all  agencies,  studies  their  programs 
and  points  of  view,  and  advises  the  Presi- 
dent on  how  much  money  each  should  have, 
what  should  be  done  with  It  and  how. 

He  adds,"Our  Job  really  is  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  agency  that's  making  the  request," 
Rice  says,  "but  to  be  even  more  sensitive  to 
the  President's  problem,  and  to  lay  out  alter- 
natives and  evaluations  that  are  helpful  to 
him." 

To  do  that.  Rice  has  a  staff  of  more  than 
80  persons  who  are  to  "know  enough  about 
the  programs  to  understand  them,  flgui«  out 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  them,  make 
them  more  efficient  and  identify  things  that 
are  candidates  for  elimination  or  reduction. 
They  also  have  responsibility  for  monitor- 
ing the  management  effectiveness  of  the 
agencies  In  their  areas.  They  Identify  prob- 
lem areas  where  management  capabilities 
and  management  systems  aren't  sufficient  to 
the  need  .  .  .  figuring  out  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  following  up  when  something  has 
been  decided." 

In  his  spacious,  high-ceiling  office  in  the 
Executive  Office  BuUdlng,  Rice  settles  into 
one  of  the  chairs  around  the  circular  con- 
ference table  and  says  that  economic  anal- 
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yeis  at  the   OMB   isnt   all   that  far  from 
chemical  engineering  at  Notre  Dame. 

After  receiving  his  degree.  Rice  worked  a 
summer  as  a  chemical  engineer  for  the  Hum- 
ble Oil  Co.  refinery  in  Baton  Rouge,  then 
entered  a  master's -degree  program  in  Indus- 
trial administration  at  I>urdue.  It  had  "a 
heavy  emphasis  In  economics  and  quantita- 
tive-methods, operations-research  kinds  of 
problems,  which  were  pretty  easy  to  build 
or.to  an  engineering  background." 

At  Purdue  he  received  a  Ford  Foundation 
dcctoral  fellowship  in  economics  and  man- 
agement, became  Interested  in  management 
science  and  applied  economics  and  decided 
to  stay  on  for  a  Ph.D.  His  three  degree 
areas — engineering,  industrial  administra- 
tion and  analytical  economics — are  alike  in 
that  "they  help  you  develop  a  way  of  think- 
ing about  problems,  decision  problems,"  Rice  * 
says,  "developing  a  bias  toward  searching 
out  the  facts  and  thinking  in  terms  of  alter- 
natives and  differences." 

"It  also  makes  a  good  mix,"  he  adds,  "be- 
cause in  this  Job  It's  helpful  to  have  some 
ecglneerlng  or  technical  background  to  help 
understand  more  about  what  the  programs 
really  do — and  that's  important  for  trying 
to  figure  out  how  much  of  them  we  ought 
to  have." 

Rice  and  his  wife,  the  former  Susan  Fitz- 
gerald, a  1961  Saint  Mary's  College  graduate, 
left  Purdue  after  four  years  and  went  to 
Monterey,  Calif.,  where  he  did  two  years  of 
ROTC  obllgatlpn  by  teaching  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School.  Over  the  fireplace  In  his 
Washington  office  he  has  hung  framed 
photographs  that  convey  a  kind  of  Impres- 
sionist feeling  for  the  unspoiled  coastline  of 
central  California. 

It  was  at  Monterey  that  Rice  "helped  put 
together  and  teach  a  four-week  course  de- 
signed to  teach  middle-management  person- 
nel— both  civilian  and  military — in  the  De- 
fense Department  something  about  the 
planning,  programing  and  budgeting  system 
of  the  McNamara  period."  In  effect.  Rice 
helped  Defense  Department  officials  vmder- 
stand  the  changes  taking  place  there  in  the 
middle  1900s.  He  was  concerned  particularly 
with  the  new  management  approaches  and 
analytical  procedures  that  Robert  McNamara 
Introduced. 

In  June  1967  Rice  came  to  the  Pentagon 
as  director  of  cost  analysis  In  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  A  year  and  a  half 
later,  after  President  Nixon  named  Melvin 
Laird  Defense  Secretary,  Rice  was  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Resource  Analysis — "another  one  of  those 
long  Washington  titles  that  go  on  forever," 
he  observes  vrtth  a  grin. 

The  new  post  put  him  In  charge  of  the 
Pentagon's  cost-analysis  division,  which  he 
had  been  directing,  pliis  other  divisions  that 
analyzed  the  department's  manpower  re- 
quirements for  wartime  operations.  Some  of 
his  work  concerned  the  Vietnam  war — main- 
ly In  analyzing  postwar  problems  and  South 
Vietnam's  economy  after  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawal. Most  of  it  was  highly  classified  and 
almost  none  made  news. 

However,  the  results  of  one  of  his  studies 
did  get  some  public  attention.  The  study 
was  "Instrumental  in  showing  that  the  so- 
caUed  $30  billion  'peace  dividend'  that  was  to 
come  after  the  war  was  an  exaggeration," 
Rice  says.  "It  was  true  that  the  defense 
budget  at  its  peak  got  to  be  a  number  that 
was  $30  billion  higher  than  It  was  in  the 
latest  year  before  the  war,"  he  explains,  but 
In  the  intervening  years  Inflation  had  pushed 
up  the  prices  of  everything  from  toothpaste 
to  fighter-bombers. 

In  fact,  he  adds,  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's manpower  strengths  and  total  forces 
were  kept  at  their  prewar  levels,  the  defense 
budget  "would  have  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of,  weU,  it's  classified,  but  It  would 
have  to  be  much  larger  than  it  Is  today.  Tens 
of  billions  larger." 
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When  President  Nixon  created  the  OMB 
about  two  years  ago  and  named  then-Labor 
Secretary  George  Shultz  as  Its  director,  Rice 
came  over  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  posi- 
tion he  has  now.  "The  OMB  attracts  people 
who  are  here  to  serve  the  presidency — and 
the  President,"  Rice  says.  He  regards  his 
post  as  one  of  the  "half  dozen  or  so  best 
Jobs  In  town."  It's  not  without  drawbacks — 
especially  a  frustration  in  not  being  able  to 
actively  make  a  worth-while  program 
achieve  all  that  he  knows  it  wants  to  do  and 
can  do.  The  results  of  pouring  nu>re  money 
into  existing  programs,  he  Indicates,  may 
satisfy  political  constituencies  without  sav- 
ing the  problems. 

"Our  basic  Job  Is  Identifying  alternatives," 
Rice  says.  "An  agency  may  not  even  know 
that  something  they're  proposing  is  Incon- 
sistent with  a  policy  in  another  area  that  It 
touches  on  or  overlaps  with."  There  also  may 
be  "alternatives  In  terms  of  different  ways  of 
getting  after  the  same  objective."  And  some- 
times It's  a  question  of  "whether  the  thing 
is  worth  undertaking." 

The  voice  that  Rice  and  his  colleagues  have 
in  government  decision-making  sometimes  is 
in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  attached  to 
an  analysis,  but  it's  "awfully  important  to 
keep  that  for  the  end,"  he  emphasizes,  "sep- 
arate from  the  basic  staff  Job." 

The  recommendations  are  expected  to  be 
based  on  "our  substantive  knowledge  of  the 
program  area,"  he  says,  "but  there  are  also 
times  when  we  have  to  consider  the  political 
climate  in  terms  of  the  receptivity  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  a  particular  idea. 
We  certainly  don't  serve  our  boss  well  by  ig- 
noring the  fact.  We  also  make  It  clear  when 
an  idea  is  an  opinion  rather  than  an  analyt- 
ical conclusion." 

Rice  admits,  "there  are  times  when  my 
work  leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion  than 
that  of  my  bosses.  Including  the  President. 
On  the  other  band,  I've  been  throxigh  enough 
different  levels  of  Jobs  already  In  my  career 
to  know  darn  well  that  the  guy  at  one  level 
doesn't  see  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
problem. 

"There's  a  certain  Intellectual  arrogance 
that  one  can  fall  Into  in  this  business,"  Rice 
says.  "As  soon  as  you  begin  to  feel  you  always 
know  the  right  answer,  you're  no  longer  any 
good  to  the  people  who  put  you  here  to  pro- 
vide them  Independent,  objective  display  of 
meaningful  alternatives  and  their  implica- 
tions." 

The  penalty  of  arrogance  is  swift:  "The 
decision-makers  stop  listening  to  you,"  Rice 
explains,  "so  you've  got  a  powerful  Incentive 
to  not  let  yourself  get  sucked  into  simply  put- 
ting forward  your  own  persona]  opinion."  He 
adds  that  "we  lose  our  effectiveness  as  staff 
assistants  to  the  President  If  we  try  to  do  the 
President's  Job  for  him,  and  he  wouldn't  put 
up  with  that." 

Though  Rice  isn't  required  to  keep  the 
White  House  Informed  of  his  whereabouts, 
he  adds  that  he  Is  "not  allowed  to  get  too  far 
out  of  the  line  of  a  telephone  call  from 
George  Shultz."  Usually  he  Is  close  by  the 
West  Wing  anyway — either  there  at  a  meet- 
ing or  across  the  street  in  his  office,  where  he 
puts  in  a  workday  of  12  hours  or  more,  plus 
several  hours  on  Saturday.  "And  then,  of 
course,  there's  always  a  briefcase  for  nights 
and  weekends,"  he  adds. 

Don  and  his  wife,  Susan,  live  In  a  Williams- 
burg Colonial  in  the  Aurora  Hills  section  of 
South  Arlington,  in  Virginia — 12  minutes 
from  the  White  House.  They  have  three 
sons — Donald  HI,  who  is  soon  to  be  9;  Joseph 
John,  Just  7  and  Matthew  Fitzgerald,  3.  On 
weekends  they  may  do  a  little  bicycling 
through  the  neighborhood,  take  the  boys  to 
the  Smithsonian,  ride  up  along  the  Potomac 
or  hike  out  to  Virginia's  Great  Falls.  In  a 
way  It's  all  famUlar  countryside  to  Rice.  He 
grew  up  In  central  Maryland  around  Fred- 
erick, where  his  family  has  a  tire  distributor- 
ship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ijast  year  the  Rices  returned  for  their  class 
reunions  at  Notre  Dame  and  Saint  Mary's — 
the  campuses  without  students  seemed  "a 
little  Uke  Washington  when  Congress  is  out 
of  session,"  he  comments.  It  is  more  through 
his  occasional  meetings  with  Father  Hes- 
burgh  in  Washington  that  he  concludes  that 
"the  students  in  general  are  not  only  brighter 
but  also  more  purposeful,  more  Interested 
and  more  concerned  than  [terhaps  we  were. 

"The  university  Is,  of  course,  a  freer  com- 
mvmlty  than  It  was  when  we  were  there: 
I  think  the  changes  had  to  come.  Notre  Dame 
has  to  be  a  quality  place  from  an  Intellec- 
tual and  academic  point  of  view — and  one  of 
N.D.'s  special  features  Is  that  that  point  of 
view  extends  to  its  Catholicity  as  weU  as  Its 
academic  areas.  It  also  has  to  be  a  first-class 
research  Institution  In  Its  own  right. 

"Whether  It's  history  or  literature  or  math- 
ematics or  engineering  or  economics,"  be 
says,  the  purpose  for  students  is  to  "learn 
how  to  think  about  a  decision  problem  or  a 
public-policy  problem  in  Its  component  parts, 
really  think  it  through  and  understand  it  in 
an  unemotional  and  objective  way — develop- 
ing one's  ability  to  think  In  a  useful  way 
about  the  problems  of  society." 

Don  Rice  is  immediately  concerned  with 
the  environment  and  pollution.  The  environ- 
ment Issue  is  a  public-policy  concern  that  Is 
"personally  appealing"  to  him.  Bat  his  way 
of  thinking  about  it,  he  adds,  must  be  "not 
Just  those  things  that  Interest  me  person- 
ally." He  is  more  concerned  with  those  things 
that  are  really  Important;  those  things  that 
this  country  has  to  grapple  with. 

"Sure  there  sometimes  are  conflicts  be- 
tween his  personal  attitudes  about  a  pro- 
gram, and  his  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  strictly  professional,  analytical 
point  of  view,  he  says,  "although  I  certainly 
haven't  had  that  kind  of  problem  in  the 
space  area." 

The  space  program  U  one  "that  Intrigues 
me  personally,"  Rice  says,  particularly  in 
"trying  to  understand  how  much  of  that  it 
makes  sense  to  do.  That's  always  an  Impor- 
tant question.  The  question  of  how  much  Is 
enough  is  really  what  this  game  Is  all  about." 


A  OI  BILL  POR  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  an  idea  put  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  Elliot  L.  Richardson  in  a  com- 
mencement speech  at  the  President's 
alma  mater,  Whittier  College,  on  June  3. 
In  this  speech.  Secretary  Richardson 
suggested  a  GI  bill  of  rights  for  com- 
munity services  which  would  encourage 
assistance  to  communities  by  providing 
educational  benefits  to  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  selected  community  projects. 
This  idea  was  further  described  by  the 
Secretary  in  commencement  remarks 
prepared  for  the  University  of  Connec- 
ticut on  June  5. 

The  proposal  addresses  itself  to  a  num- 
ber of  problems  besetting  today's  youth, 
including:  boredom,  lack  of  direct  expe- 
rience in  the  life  of  society,  uncertain 
career  choices.  The  rationale  of  the  pro- 
posal would  seek  to — 

Build  upon  the  lessons  of  the  GI  bill, 
that  returning  to  school  after  a  period  of 
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services  results  in  high  motivation  and 
effectiveness,  and  that  service  to  coun- 
try is  a  desirable  criterion  in  the  award 
of  student  aid. 

Encourage  students  and  their  families 
to  view  a  period  of  community  service  as 
a  rewarding  and  legitimate  alternative 
to  enrolling  automatically  in  college  or 
graduate  school; 

Expand  the  range  and  number  of  op- 
portunities for  yoimg  Americans  to  con- 
tribute to  their  communities  and  society; 
and 

Contribute  to  the  solution  of  social 
problems  and  through  the  additional 
services  which  young  Americans  can  con- 
tribute. 

Such  a  program  could  be  administered 
much  like  the  GI  bill  for  veterans,  with 
a  regional  or  local  boards  certifying 
projects  meeting  urgent  social  needs  for 
those  applying  for  positions.  During  their 
period  of  service,  participants  could  ac- 
crue educational  benefits  on  a  monthly 
basis,  just  as  GI's  do  for  their  period  of 
military  service.  School  benefits  could 
later  be  applied  against  the  mounting 
cost  of  postsecondary  education. 

Quite  frankly,  I  find  the  proposal  most 
intriguing  and  intend  to  develop  legisla- 
tion which  would  incorporate  the  con- 
cept of  a  community  services  program. 
All  communities  could  benefit  from  the 
services  of  motivated,  concerned  citizens 
performing  needed  tasks. 

The  concept  will  be  particularly  at- 
tractive to  young  people  but  might  be 
beneficially  broadened  to  include  those 
in  middle  age  and  beyond — (for  exam- 
ple, housewives  with  children  in  school 
or  grown;  military  retirees  seeking  a 
second  career;  and  our  senior  citizens 
who  have  experience,  time  and  most  im- 
portantly compassion.  Many  citizens 
could  also  benefit  from  obtaining  the 
education  credit  for  purposes  of  self  de- 
velopment and  vocational  retooling.  Pur- 
ther,  there  might  be  value  in  volunteers 
of  varying  ages,  working  together  on 
ccHumon  social  and  community  problems 
What  better  way  to  reduce  the  "genera- 
tion gap?" 

Excerpts  from  Secretary  Richardson's 
speeches  follow.  The  Secretary  speaks 
first  of  using  youth's  talents  to  better 
society.  He  then  presents  a  "GJ.  Bill  for 
Community  Services,"  and  discusses 
hoped  for  results  of  such  a  bill : 

Speech  bt  Sxcretakt  Rickaboson 
youth  talents  and  societt 

Our  way  of  life,  predicated  on  the  rights  of 
every  one  of  us  to  make  choices — to  move 
around,  to  express  Individual  conscience — 
has  also  brought  us  urban  sprawl,  the  de- 
spoliation of  rivers,  forests  and  parks,  and 
for  too  many  of  us,  the  emptiness  of  facing 
a  tightly  competitive  system  that  sometimes 
embraces  the  wrong  values.  Worse,  It  Is  a 
system  that  all  too  often  has  left  the  poor, 
the  old,  the  minority  member  and  the  under- 
educated  by  the  wayside.  In  a  denial  of  the 
American  birthright  of  equality  .  .  . 

But  no  student  of  hUtory,  or  of  current 
events,  or  of  societal  crisis,  could  honestly 
deny  the  evidence  that — by  virtually  any 
measure  one  might  name — we  are  constantly 
and  consistently  moving  closer  to  fulfilling 
the  original  promises  upon  which  the  United 
States  was  founded. 

In  truth,  I  believe  the  doubts  being  ex- 
pressed today  are  generated  not  so  much  by 
our  failures  as  by  our  successes;  and  by  our 
looking  wistfully  backward  rather  than  sau- 
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Kulnely  to  the  future.  America's  collective 
retina  holds  fixed  the  Image  of  the  pioneer: 
The  mythical  man  of  the  West,  a  man  re- 
sponding directly  to  a  wilderness  he  bad  to 
live  with,  the  culmination  of  centuries  of 
the  exploring  man,  the  Innovating  man,  liv- 
ing almost  entirely  on  the  resources  of  the 
self.  Today,  we  are  left  with  the  Impulse  to 
explore  our  world  but  find  we  are  walled  in 
by  the  compromises  we  have  to  make  to  a 
world  without  physical  frontiers. 

To  develop  our  full  capabilities,  we  need 
more  than  abstract  challenges.  We  need  also 
to  confront  real  problems,  make  decisions, 
take  risks,  and  learn  by  experiencing  the 
consequences  of  our  actions.  Learning 
through  action  is  how  most  of  us  learn  skills 
such  as  how  to  cci>e  with  bureaucracies,  how 
to  serve  people,  how  to  squeeze  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  out  of  the  day.  It  is  how- 
most  of  us  develop  the  self-confidence  and 
resourcefulness  to  move  on  to  successively 
greater  challenges. 

The  learning  that  goes  on  in  school,  how- 
ever, is  passive  learning.  It  is  learning  how 
to  take  notes,  to  sit  in  class,  to  read  thought- 
fully and  listen  carefully.  To  sharpen  one's 
intellectual  skills  and  ability  to  handle  ab- 
stract subjects  is  immensely  important. 
But  learning  through  vicarious  experience, 
through  books  and  teachers,  is  not  enough. 

For  these  reasons,  we  need  to  reopen  the 
question  this  country  debated  briefly  a  dec- 
ade ago — the  question  of  how  to  provide  new 
challenges  for  the  thousands  of  young  people 
whose  idealism  has  not  yet  soured.  We  would 
all  agree,  I  believe,  with  that  marvelous  state- 
ment of  William  James  that  what  we  need 
to  solve  our  problems  is  something  like  "the 
moral  equivalent  of  war."  But  to  develop  this 
spirit,  we  need  something  like  the  moral 
equivalent  to  basic  training.  Is  there  a  way 
to  structure  opportunities  for  the  young  to 
test  themselves  on  adversaries  such  as  pol- 
lution, crime,  drugs,  and  poverty?  Are  there 
meaningful  moral  equivalents  for  basic 
training  which  could  be  accessible  to  in- 
dividuals with  a  wide  range  of  talents,  to 
women  as  well  as  men? 

GI  BILL  TOR  COMMUNITT  SEBVICXS 

Why  not  create  a  new  kind  of  "GI  Bill" — 
a  "GI  Bill"  for  community  service?  Surely 
service  in  the  commtmlty  is  as  valuable  to 
our  country  as  military  service,  and  more 
rewarding  to  thejlndivlduals  concerned.  The 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  Teacher  Corps 
have  demonstrated  what  young  volunteers 
can  achieve.  Yet  new  programs  need  not  be 
Federally  run.  Young  people  can  have  a  wide 
variety  of  choice  In  fitting  their  interests 
And  abilities  to  areas  of  socIeQ  concern.  Every 
community  in  America  has  tasks  which  can 
be  done  by  young  people  who  choose  to 
stop  out  of  school  for  a  period  of  service  .  .  . 
a  period  of  broader  education  In  problem- 
solving  and  citizenship.  Benefits  for  such 
service  would,  in  addition,  communicate  to 
students  and  parents  that  young  people  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  were  not  "drop-outs" 
but  "stop-outs,"  who  are  planning  to  return 
to  formal  education  somewhat  later — with  a 
stock  of  experience  enabling  them  to  make  a 
much  more  personal  and  intense  commit- 
ment to  their  formal  education. 

Such  an  Idea  could  be  implemented  In  a 
program  much  like  the  existing  GI  Bill. 
Regional  or  local  boards  covild  certify  proj- 
ects which  meet  urgent  social  needs  with 
meaningful  tasks  which  yoiing  pe^^le  can 
do.  Students  could  then  apply  for  these 
positions.  Oxirlng  their  period  of  service,  last- 
ing perhaps  from  six  months  to  two  yean, 
students  could  accrue  benefits  on  a  monthly 
basis.  Just  as  GI's  do  for  their  period  of  mili- 
tary service.  When  students  ret\irn  to  school, 
these  benefits  could  then  be  applied  against 
the  mounting  costs  of  going  to  college. 

For  years,  the  QI  Bill  has  stood  as  a  land- 
mark of  social  vision.  It  has  helped  mllll6ns 
of  servicemen  return  to  school  after  a  period 
of  military  service.  The  returning  servicemen 
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proved  to  be  among  the  most  motivated 
students  in  college,  giving  new  vitality  to 
the  process  of  higher  education. 

The  same  emphasis  can  and  should  be 
given  t»  young  people  willing  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  public  service.  We  have 
already  proved  the  value  of  Federal  incen- 
tives to  young  people  with  such  programs  as 
the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  Teachers 
Corps.  These  programs  have  shown  the  enor- 
mous value  of  such  service  to  the  volun- 
teers themselves,  and  to  the  schools  to  which 
they  return.  A  GI  Bill  for  community  serv- 
ice would  extend  the  Federal  commitment  to 
get  people  Involved  in  the  life  of  their  com- 
munities by  providing  educational  benefits 
to  those  who  voluntarily  participate  in 
selected  national,  regional  and  local  com- 
munity projects  and  services. 

ANTICIPATED  LEGISLATrVE  RESTTLTS 

To  the  degree  this  nation  can  enlist  volun- 
teers for  important,  necessary  tasks;  to  the 
degree  we  can  tap  the  compassion,  the  con- 
cern and  the  commitment  of  our  people — 
to  that  degree  will  we  be  able  to  affect 
change,  to  bring  all  of  our  people  Into  the 
mainstream,  to  bring  the  afflicted  and  the 
underprivileged  within  striking  distance  of 
the  American  dream. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  evolved  a  politics 
of  Impatience :  Each  major  gain  triggers  new 
expectations  and  demands  for  action.  Civil 
rights,  women's  liberation,  the  demand  for 
open  space,  the  demand  for  equalizing  op- 
portunities for  education  through  new  tax 
systems,  aid  to  needy  students,  and  institu- 
tional reforms,  the  need  for  incomes  for  our 
poor  and  better  health  care  for  all — these 
Issues  emd  others  have  piled  one  on  the 
other,  producing  a  snow-balling  phenome- 
non of  social  change.  Successes  breed  new 
expectations  so  that,  while  most  things  are 
getting  better  all  the  time,  they  seem  to  be 
getting  worse. 

These  trends  can  be  contained  only  if  a 
substantial  number  of  people  from  your 
generation  make  a  new  commitment  to 
community  and  public  service.  I  am  talking 
about  individuals  who  will  focus  their  ener- 
gies and  skills  in  a  particular  area,  be  it 
education,  health,  the  reform  of  prisons — 
not  all  of  these.  Individuals  who  will  talk 
less  about  the  "urban  crisis"  and  more 
about  how  to  organize  an  effort  to  remove 
lead-based  paint  from  the  walls  of  their 
neighborhood.  Individuals  whose  time-frame 
for  change  Is  calculated  not  in  terms  of 
a  weekend  or  a  summer  of  activity,  but 
months  and  even  years  of  persistence  and 
commitment. 

With  such  a  commitment,  much  can  be 
accomplished. 

The  same  challenges  put  forth  by 
Secretary  Richardson  to  the  Nation's 
youth  could  apply  equally  to  the  con- 
structive use  of  talents  of  our  middle 
and  senior  citizens.  Educational  awards 
are  also  needed  in  the  mid-career  and 
early  retirement  years. 

I  believe  a  "GI  bill  for  community 
services"  is  worthy  of  further  considera- 
tion. 
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THE  COURTS  ARE  CONTRADICTINa 
THEIR  OWN  DECISIONS 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  VIXGINIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, rarely — very  rarely — a  statement 
comes  to  the  attention  of  each  of  us 
which  is  so  clear,  so  Incisive,  as  to  need 


no  embellishment,  no  elaboration.  Such 
a  statement  is  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Whiteford  S.  Blakeney,  a  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  attorney  who  has  argued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  on  a  number  of 
constitutional  questions. 

Mr.  Blakeney  has  examined  the  mat- 
ter of  pupil  assignment  in  the  public 
schools  In  a  manner  readily  comprehend- 
ed by  lawyer  and  layman  alike. 

I  include  the  statement  published  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer  of  Ajjril  3,  1972, 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  Courts  Are  Contradicting  Their 
Own  Decisions 

Amid  all  the  controversy  over  the  busing 
of  public  school  children,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement on  one  point,  namely,  that  the 
subject  is  thoroughly  confused. 

The  more  It  is  discussed  by  writers,  com- 
mentators, political  candidates  and  public 
officials — the  more  it  is  expounded  in  court 
decisions,  in  congressional  debate  and  even 
in  presidential  message — the  more  tangled 
It  seems  to  become.  This  may  be  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that,  in  all  that  Is  being  said 
and  written  on  the  matter,  there  has  actually 
been  very  little  defining  or  analyzing  of  the 
basic  principles  Ifavolved.  Yet  this  can  be 
rather  brlefiy  done. 

It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  terms 
"busing"  and  "forced  busing"  are  short-hand 
colloquialisms.  School  children  are  not  being 
ordered  or  required  to  ride  buses  anywhere. 

But  children  are  definitely  being  assigned 
and  reassigned  and  moved  around  among  the 
public  schools  by  federal  court  orders,  ac- 
cording to  their  race  and  color,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  attend  at  the  schools  thus  des- 
ignated, regardless  of  how  they  get  there — 
school  buses  being  simply  the  means  of  con- 
veyance they  most  frequently  uae. 

More  specifically,  say  the  courts,  wherever 
there  have  been  laws  which  prevented  the 
racial  mixing  of  children  in  public  schools 
during  past  generations,  then  no  matter  that 
such  laws  are  now  all  voided  and  non-exist- 
tent,  nevertheless  present  day  children  shall 
be  compulsorlly  moved  around  among  the 
schools  in  order  that  a  suiBclent  racial  mix- 
ing may  be  achieved  and  maintained. 

What  is  "sufficient"  racial  mixing?  To  this 
question  there  Is  no  answer,  other  than  the 
cryptic  pronouncement  by  the  courts  that 
the  schools  must  be  "unitary."  In  truth 
there  Is  no  definition,  no  standard  and  no 
measure  from  any  source.  Thus,  a  "sufficient" 
racial  admixture  In  all  the  complex  and 
varying  situations  Is  whatever  federal  Judges 
may  deem  to  be  "stifficlent." 

What  do  the  courts  point  to  as  their  au- 
thority for  the  exercise  of  such  power  and 
the  Issuance  of  such  orders?  For  all  of  their 
rulings  and  all  their  actions  In  this  field, 
they  rely  and  stand  solely  upon  a  single 
general  provision  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  states 
that  all  persons  shall  receive  "the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

Has  not  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
this  very  provision  of  the  Constitution  in- 
validates aU  laws  and  governmental  actions 
which  require  the  assignment  of  children 
to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color?  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  Indeed 
so  ruled.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

In  1954.  in  the  landmark  case  of  "Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education",  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  henceforth  there  could 
be  no  laws  or  governmental  actions  com- 
pelling racial  separation  In  pubUo  schools; 
that  public  schools,  on  the  contrary,  must 
be  operated  "on  a  non-racial  basis"— and 
that  therefore  no  child  could  be  excluded 
from  any  public  school  because  of  his  race, 
and  that  assignments  and  admissions  to  the 
public  schools  must  be  made  without  regard 
to  race. 
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Yet  within  the  last  several  years,  amaz- 
ingly, and  without  acknowledging  that  they 
are  doing  so,  the  federal  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court — but  with  various  of 
the  federal  Judges  in  strong  disagreement — 
have  completely  reversed  that  fundamental 
decision  and  are  ruling  that  children  shall 
be  excluded  from  public  schools  and  assigned 
to  other  public  schools  specifically  and 
solely  according  to  their  race. 

Thus,  the  courts  are  now  holding  that 
the  language  of  the  Foxuteenth  Amendment 
commands  and  requires  that  which  they 
held,  only  seventeen  years  ago,  to  be  pro- 
hibited and  forbidden  by  the  very  same 
language. 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  has  ever  been, 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  law,  a  more 
monumental  inconsistency  and  contradic- 
tion than  this.  It  is  an  inconsistency  and 
contradiction  which  the  courts  have  thus 
far  been  unwilling  to  confront  or  explain — 
and  It  is  the  fountainhead  of  the  confusion 
and  perplexity  and  Indecislveness  that  sur- 
rounds this  whole  controversy. 

Obviously  it  is  perplexing  to  be  told  by  a 
court  that  the  same  constitutional  provision 
which  forbids  compulsion  on  the  basis  of 
race  requires  compulsion  on  the  basis  of 
race — and  that  the  Imposition  of  racial  com- 
pulsion is  the  correction  of  racial  compul- 
sion. 

This  basic  and  ever-present  inconsistency 
inevitably  produces  resentment  and  resist- 
ance, no  less  than  bewilderment.  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  tbe 
present  orders.  Nor  can  it  fall  to  create  mis- 
giving and  uncertainty  among  the  officials 
who  must  administer  such  orders,  and  even 
among  the  Judges  who  promulgate  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intense 
and  widespread  opposition  to  the  decrees 
which  the  federal  courts  are  issuing  on  this 
subject.  Every  poll  and  survey  and  vote  on 
the  matter  shows  this  to  be  true  In  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  only  statutory  enactments  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  Congress  or  by  any  elected  repre- 
sentatives, have  been  in  clear  opposition 
to  this  compulsion  which  the  federal  courts 
are  Imposing  by  decree  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Currently  there  are  being  presented  In  Con- 
gress a  multitude  of  proposals  for  legislation 
dealing  with  the  subject — most  of  which  are, 
however,  hopelessly  ambiguous — and  some 
of  which  are  deliberately  designed  to  resolve 
nothing  but  to  "take  the  heat  off"  the  issue. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  courts  struggle  with 
the  insoluble  legal  and  logical  Inconsistency 
which  they  have  themselves  created.  Alter- 
nately, they  declare  that  they  will  not  re- 
quire or  permit  attendance  assignments  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  "racial  balance"  In 
the  public  schools — and  at  the  same  time, 
they  proceed  to  issue  orders,  or  sustain  or- 
ders, which  have  no  other  purpose  than  that. 

Urgently,  they  emphasize  that  the  right 
not  to  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  or 
assigned  to  a  public  school  on  the  basis  of 
race  at  color  Is  a  constitutional  right,  ab- 
solute and  Inviolable.  In  the  next  breath, 
they  qualify  or  suspend  this  right  to  such 
extent  as  they  deem  "reasonable"  and  for 
such  period  as  they  consider  "appropriate" 
In  the  exercise  of  their  "equitable  remedial 
power" — thus  obviously  transforming  con- 
stitutional right  Into  shifting  sand. 

Formerly,  of  course,  the  compulsion  here 
in  question  was  applied  to  force  the  segrega- 
tion of  races,  whereas  now  It  Is  applied  to 
force  the  integration  of  races.  Nevertheless, 
it  Is  still  force — force  at  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment— and  force  imposed  on  each  Indi- 
vidual according  to  his  race,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  race. 

Consequently,  both  white  and  black  chil- 
dren are  now  in  the  position  of  saying: 

"Because  of  my  race,  I  am  not  allowedto 
attend  a  public  school  I  wish  to  attend  .be- 
cause of  my  race,  I  am  compelled  to  attend 
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a  public  school  X  do  not  wish  to  attend.  The 
school  authorities,  under  court  order,  take 
note  of  the  color  of  my  skin  and  shape  this 
compulsion  upon  me  solely  according  to 
whether  they  find  me  to  be  black  or  white." 

The  hope  was  that  legal  compulsion  based 
on  race  had  been  Ufted.  The  reality  is  that 
race  is  again  Imposed — as  rigidly  and  zeal- 
ously as  it  ever  was  before  the  1954  decision. 
What  purported  to  be  a  grant  of  freedom  has 
been  transformed  into  a  denial  of  freedom  I 

The  rationale  of  the  new  racial  compulsion 
is  that  It  is  a  sort  of  retribution  or  remedy 
for  the  former  racial  compulsion  which  op- 
erated In  the  opposite  direction.  But  is  a 
former  denial  of  freedom  to  be  atoned  or 
remedied  by  imposing  a  new  denial  of  free- 
dom? And  Is  it  not  a  strange  irony  indeed 
that  this  new  denial  of  freedom  is  Imposed 
upon  chUdren  who  were  neither  the  authors 
nor  the  victims  of  the  earlier  wrong? 

Nevertheless  it  is  argued  thU  new  com- 
pulsion wlU  be  good  for  the  children,  white 
and  black  alike.  Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps 
not.  But  above  all  towers  the  paramount 
fact — it  is  not  freedom! 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  vest  the  federal  courts  with  any  au- 
thority to  prescribe  what  they  may  deem  to 
be  "good"  for  the  American  people.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  that  great  covenant  protects 
the  individual  from  Impositions,  restrictions 
and  compulsions  infringing  his  lil>erties,  by 
whomsoever  devised  or  planned,  and  whether 
well  Intended  or  not.  What  Judges  may  con- 
sider to  be  beneficial  is  by  no  means  the  test 
of  constitutional  right.  As  Daniel  Webster 
declalred : 

"It  Is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  was  made  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  dangers  of  good  intentions." 

Justice  Brandels  said : 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficlent  .  .  .  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious 
encroachments  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning, 
but  without  understanding". 

And  as  Thomas  Jefferson  vividly  expressed 

"Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  the  good  In- 
tentions of  man,  but  bind  him  down  with 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution." 

It  U  further  contended  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  freedom  here  at  stake  is  Justified 
because  the  end  to  be  gained  is  "quality" 
education.  As  to  this,  the  fundamental  an- 
swer is  that  the  surrender  of  freedom  in 
return  for  "quality"  education  or  anything 
else  is  Indeed  a  poor  exchange.  Nor,  under 
our  Constitution,  does  any  arm  of  govern- 
ment, including  a  federal  court,  have  any 
authority  to  force  such  exchange  upon  any 
citizen  of  this  nation. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  common  sense  to  ques- 
tion whether  forcing  children,  on  purely  ra- 
cial grounds,  into  schools — particularly  dis- 
tant schools — which  they  do  not  wish  to 
attend,  and  which  their  parents  do  not  wish 
them  to  attend,  is  likely  to  increase  their 
motivation  to  apply  themselves  in  such 
schools — or  likely  to  have  good  effect  upon 
their  relations  with  their  fellow  students 
there — or  likely  to  improve  the  morale,  dis- 
cipline or  standards  of  excellence  in  those 
schools? 

Indeed,  no  knowledgeable  and  candid 
observer  will  deny  that  since  the  imposition  of 
the  requirement  that  assignments  to  public 
schools  be  made  on  the  basis  of  race,  strife 
and  dissension  and  disciplinary  problems  are 
up  and  the  "quality"  of  education  is  down. 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  an  ever  In- 
creasing flight  from  the  public  schools  all 
over  the  country.  And  in  this  exodus.  Inci- 
dentally, there  is  to  be  found  an  especially 
high  proportion  of  "liberal"  leaders,  both  In 
and  out  of  government,  who  nevertheless 
continue  to  prescribe  the  compulsion  In  ques- 
tion for  thoee  who  remain  in  the  public 
schools. 
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The  true  solution  of  the  whole  matter  is 
to  establish  it  as  law,  beyond  question,  that 
no  child  shall  be  denied  access  to  any  public 
school  becaiise  of  his  race  or  color  and  that 
no  child  shall  be  assigned  to  any  public 
school  because  of  his  race  or  color. 

All  of  the  zeal.  Interest  and  concern  that 
stirrounds  this  controversy  should  be  brought 
to  bear  to  see  to  it  that  such  freedom  is 
truly  and  genuinely  and  in  absolute  good 
faith  accorded  to  every  child — and  that  there 
Is  no  governmental  action  or  practice  or 
subterfuge  to  the  contrary. 

There  should  be  impartial  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  this  freedom  from  every  side 
and  in  every  quarter.  Governmental  pressure 
and  compulsion  should  be  rooted  out  of  the 
field — whether  its  thrust  Is  in  the  direction 
of  forcing  racial  separateness  or  In  the  di- 
rection of  forcing  racial  mixing.  Governmen- 
tal force  shaped  by  racial  considerations  Is 
the  evil  and  the  wrong  in  either  case,  and 
it  is  this  that  should  be  unequivocally  out- 
lawed. 

Statutory  enactment  by  Congress  could  be 
ineffectual,  for  the  federal  courts  could  ig- 
nore or  nullify  It  as  being  contrary  to  their 
current  "Interpretation"  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  writing  into  the  Constitution  of 
a  new  and  definitive  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  the  only  sure  course. 

This  Is  certainly  not  a  task  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  It  Is,  however,  the  only  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter  that  coiu-ts  covild  not 
undo.  And  the  subject  Is  of  such  vital  and 
basic  Importance  as  to  Justify  its  being  spe- 
cifically dealt  with   In  the  Constitution. 

Such  a  constitutional  provision  should  be 
very  carefully  and  clearly  phrased,  so  as  to 
be  effective  for  its  purpose  beyond  question. 
The  following,  for  example,  would  seem  to 
be  a  wording  that  would  meet  such  requi- 
sites: 

No  governmental  authority  shall  hence- 
forth, in  any  way  or  any  purpose,  prescribe 
or  require  any  attendance  assignments  in 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

Very  recently  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate stood  before  that  body  and  stated  that 
he  would  oppose  a  similar  prc^>osal,  becausa 
he  considered  It  "a  step  on  the  road  back- 
ward .  .  .  toward  freedom  of  choice!" 

This  Is  Indeed  a  startling  illumination  of 
how  far  we  have  traveled  toward  the  loss  of 
fvmdamental  liberty  In  this  land.  Tot,  here 
it  is  pronounced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  >^'freedom"  and  "freedom  of 
choice"  Is  a  step  "backward".  From  which 
It  would  follow  that  the  road  "forward"  18 
toward  a  regime  In  which  our  lives  will  be 
in  all  respects  planned  and  prescribed  for 
us — ^that  the  future  belong  to  totalitarian 
government — and  that  Individual  liberties 
under  Constitutional  guarantees  are  but 
sentimental  memories  of  a  day  already  gone. 

The  American  people  will  surely  accept 
no  such  pronouncement.  Sooner  or  later, 
their  answer  to  the  present  controversy  will 
be:  No  compulsion  from  government  based 
on  race — but.  Instead,  freedom  without  re- 
gard to  race! 


CAMBRIDGE  TEACH-IN  ON  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  22 
a  committee  of  professors  sponsored  a 
teach-in  on  Greece  In  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  teach-in  marked  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  coup  that  established  the  mil- 
itary dictatorship  in  Greece. 

Our  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
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Rosenthal)  addressed  a  statement  to 
this  gathering  at  Harvard  University.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Europe.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  home  port  U.S. 
naval  vessels  In  Oreece.  His  knowledge 
of  Greek  affairs  qualifies  him  as  a  con- 
gressional spokesman  on  United  States- 
Greek  relations. 

His  brief  statement  to  the  teach-in 
follows  my  remarks.  It  Is  a  good  state- 
ment and  I  subscribe  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  Rosenthal  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  to  the  sponsors  of  the  teach- 
in  from  Helen  Kazantzakis,  widow  of  the 
widely  respected  Greek  writer  Nicholos 
Kazantzakis. 

The  material  follows: 

Statement    of    Congressman    Benjamin    S. 

Rosenthal 
.  I  am  happy  to  support  the  goals  of  the 
Cambridge  Teach-in  On  Greece,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  remind  Americans,  on  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  dictatorship  In  Athens,  that 
the  Greek  concern  for  their  democracy  Is  our 
concern  also.  I  hope  that  your  message  Is 
heard  not  only  In  Athens,  but  In  Washington, 
too. 

There  Is  more  than  strong  sentiment  for 
the  birthplace  of  democracy  in  our  common 
Interest  In  the  restoration  of  a  democratic 
government  in  Oreece  That  country,  espe- 
cially since  the  Second  World  War,  has  been 
the  object  of  Important  American  policy  de- 
cisions and  considerable  American  military 
and  economic  aid.  The  purpose  of  those  ac- 
tions was  to  Insure  the  continuation  of  a 
free  and  democratic  Oreece.  The  admission 
In  1952  of  Oreece  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  which  Is  explicitly  an 
alliance  of  democracies,  had  the  same  goal. 
These  actions,  collectively  commit  our  coun- 

gy  morally  and  politically  and.  in  the  NATO 
eaty,  militarily,  to  the  defense  of  a  demo- 
cratic Oreece. 

Today  we  find  American  policy  accepting, 
with  weak  protest,  an  Intimate  and  continu- 
ing association  with  an  Illegal  and  dictato- 
rial government  which  seized  power  in  1967 
and  thereby  confounded  every  legitimate 
American  Interest  in  Greece.  All  of  this  Is 
done  today  In  the  American  Interest  in  the 
strategic  location  of  Greece,  In  Its  role  as  a 
military  ally  of  the  United  States  and  as  part 
of  the  price  of  having  to  deal  with  govern- 
ments as  we  find  them.  That  these  consider- 
ations are  short-sighted  and  demeaning  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Greek  people  for  free- 
dom is  deplorable  enough.  But  that  they  do 
a  great  disservice  to  our  country  and  its 
traditions  and  principles,  and  to  our  long- 
term  interest^.  Is  an  even  greater  concern  to 
me. 

I  hope  that  your  efforts,  and  those  of  oth- 
ers like  you'!  will  inspire  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  our  government  which,  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  perhaps  for  Greece  also,  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  the  Junta's  continu- 
ation In  power. 

BERKEI.EY,  April  18, 1972. 
To:  Cambridge  Teach-In  on  Greece. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  interest  In  the 

cause  of  Greek  freedom.  It  Is  encouraging 

Chat  such  eminent  American  scientists  and 

I  men  of  letters  are  Joining  us  In  the  common 

struggle  for  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
with  you  on  April  22d,  but  I  Join  you  in 
spirit  and  send  you  my  greetings  and  warm- 
est thanks  for  your  Important  contribution 
to  the  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy and.  human  rights  in  Greece. 

•    '  Elent  Kazantzakis. 
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DAY  CARE  LEST  WE  ALL  FORGET 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
months  ago  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
bill  extending  the  lifo  ci  the  poverty  pro- 
gram because,  among  other  things,  it 
bill  extending  the  life  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. I  am  proud  to  have  voted  for  that 
program.  I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  concepts  ever  supported  by  the 
Congress,  and  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  bUl — and  the  demagogic  language  he 
used  in  his  veto  message — will  stand  out, 
in  my  judgment,  as  one  of  the  gravest 
errors  of  his  Presidency. 

The  following  column  fi*om  the  Boston 
Globe  of  May  23  illustrates  poignantly 
just  what  harm  the  President  did  to 
family  life  in  America  by  his  veto  of  that 
legislation.  We  will  continue  to  press  for 
enactment  of  this  program,  and  one  day 
we  will  have  a  President  who  will  join  in 
the  fight  for  adequate  day-care  facilities, 
rather  than  one  who  has  turned  his  face 
against  working  parents  who  need  assist- 
ance not  to  separate  their  families,  but 
to  keep  them  together: 

DAT  Cabs  Lest  Wk  Aix  Forget 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

It  was  five  months  ago  that  President 
Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  that  would  have  put  $2 
billion  Into  day  care  for  children,  and  usually, 
after  five  months,  you  forget. 

But  I  still  keep  hearing  the  echoes  of  his 
veto  of  the  bill  because  of  what  he  called  its 
"family-weakening  characteristics.' 

And  I  remember  Sen.  Janxes  B.  Allen  (D- 
Ala.)  seconding  the  veto  because  he  said  day 
care  would  "undermine  the  famUy  as  a  basic 
unit  of  society."  And  Rep.  John  O.  Schmitz 
(R-Caltf.)  who  said  that  U  the  bUI  w«re 
passed  It  would  produce  "a  nation  of 
orphanages." 

And  I  wonder  if  these  men  who  are  so  sure 
that  Federally  supported  day  care,  free  for 
the  poor  and  minimal  for  the  low  Income, 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  family — I 
wonder  if  these  men  have  ever  met  the  Bot- 
tellls  or  the  Carters  or  the  McManns. 

The  Bottellls  (none  of  these  are  their  real 
names)  had  Ave  children  over  their  ten  years 
of  marriage  and  were  living  carefully  on  Mr. 
Bottelli's  earnings  (one-third  overtime)  of 
$10,600  a  year  as  factory  worker.  The  oldest 
was  nine  and  the  youngest  only  two  when 
Mrs.  BotteUl  died  suddenly. 

The  father  was  left  with  no  way  to  care  for 
them.  He  couldn't  afford  a  full-time  house- 
keeper, especially  one  who  would  stay  wltb 
them  for  the  overtime  shifts. 

In  his  desperation  to  keep  his  family  to- 
gether, he  tried  to  get  on  welfare  and  quit  his 
Job  but  his  male  social  worker  rejected  his 
request  because,  he  said,  "it  was  tasteless  for 
a  male  In  our  society  not  to  work." 

He  could  neither  find  nor  afford  the  day- 
care programs  that  would  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue working  and  keep  his  chUdren  together 
In  their  own  home. 

What  happened  Instead  is  that  the  Bottelll 
children  who  had  Just  lost  their  mother  now 
lost  each  other  and  their  father  and  their 
home.  They  were  sent  as  foster  children  to 
five  different  homes. 

Is  this  the  family  that  the  President  was 
afraid  would  be  destroyed  by  day  care? 

Or  maybe  It  was  the  Carters.  The  Carters 
are  a  Springfield  couple  who  have  three  chil- 


dren, two  of  them  preschoolers.  Together,  he's 
a  laborer  and  she's  a  waitress,  they  earn  $6300 
a  year,  barely  above  the  poverty  level. 

The  Carters  are  technically  together.  But 
in  reality,  Mr.  Carter  goes  to  work  at  8:30 
a.m.  and  retvims  at  6:30  pjn.  Mrs.  Carter 
then  goes  to  work  at  6  p.m.  and  gets  home 
by  3  a.m. 

They  share  work,  they  share  child  care,  but 
they  don't  share  each  other.  Mrs.  Carter  told 
a  social  worker  that  she  could  list  the  num- 
ber of  times  In  the  last  months  when  they 
bad  spent  a  night  together  or  had  an  hour 
or  two  alone  when  the  children  were  asleep. 

Tliey  could  neither  find  nor  afford  day  care 
so  they  could  both  work  days  and  maintain 
some  semblance  of  togetherness. 

Is  this  the  family  that  Mr.  Nixon  was 
afraid  would  be  destroyed  by  day  care? 

Or  is  It  the  McManns?  The  McManns  are 
a  couple  In  their  30s  who  together  made 
$7000.  They  have  six  children,  four  of  them 
pre-schoolers  who  were  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mann's  mother.  When  the  grandmother  be- 
came 111,  Mrs.  McMann  had  to  quit  work  to 
take  care  of  them.  They  could  neither  find 
nor  afford  day  care.  It  was  clear  that  they 
couldn't  live  on  the  husband's  $3900.  So  Mr. 
McMann  left  home  in  order  that  his  family 
could  receive  welfare. 

Is  this  the  family  that  the  President  was 
afraid  would  be  destroyed  by  day  care? 

Day  care  is  not  the  compulsory  wresting  of 
children  from  their  mother's  breasts  and 
homes;  the  herding  of  reluctant  innocents 
Into  cell  blocks  for  anti-family  propaganda. 

It  is  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  solid, 
realistic  supports  for  the  family  where  it  Is 
available  both  geographically  and  financially. 

And  it  is  voluntary. 

But  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  That 
was  In  December  and  now  it's  May.  and  usu- 
ally you  forget.  But  in  the  last  five  months, 
Mrs.  Bottelll  died  and  her  children  were 
scattered;  the  Carters  have  grown  further 
and  further  apart  till  they  are  strangers; 
and  the  McManns  have  lost  their  father  and 
gone  on  welfare. 


TV  PLAYS  AN  AWESOME  ROLE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  young  Amer- 
icans grow  up  with  television  constituting 
an  important  aspect  of  their  lives.  Un- 
fortunately, television  has  presented  a 
world  which  reflects  reality  only  dimly 
and  which,  on  many  occasions,  presents 
unreality  as  if  It  were  the  real  world  in 
which  individuals  actually  live  their  lives. 

Television  news,  for  example,  tells  us 
of  violence  and  echoes  the  flamboyant 
rhetoric  of  those  who  urge  that  the  so- 
ciety be  burned  down.  It  does  not  provide 
equal  time  and,  more  often,  provides  no 
time  at  all  for  the  reports  of  citizens 
working  to  create  a  better  society  and  a 
more  himiane  world. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is  that  the 
camera,  far  from  capturing  the  real 
world,  tends.  Instead,  to  falsify  it.  Bruce 
Herschensohn,  until  recently  film  direc- 
tor for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
noted  that — 

The  camera  is  a  liar.  All  those  lenses,  view- 
finders,  turrets,  cranks  and  buttons  have 
been  made  to  preserve  the  visible  on  film  or 
tape  or  for  live  transmission.  But  that  as- 
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sumes  the  visible  Is  the  truth.  It's  not.  The 
invisible  Is  the  greatest  truth. 

Mr.  Herschensohn  asks  what  is  so  im- 
portant about  what  is  invisible,  and  re- 
sponds to  his  question : 

Everything  that's  truly  important.  Peace 
Is  invisible,  freedom  Is  invisible,  love  Is  in- 
visible, faith  Is  invisible.  Even  the  motiva- 
tion behind  political  decisions  is  largely  in- 
visible. 

The  camera,  however,  is  unable  to  re- 
cord the  invisible.  It  not  only  focuses  on 
the  visible,  Mr.  Herschensohn  points 
out: 

But  it  lives  with  an  inborn  prejudice.  It 
ignores  the  visually  dull  and  records  the 
visually  interesting.  And  most  often  the  vis- 
ually dull  is  the  more  vital  hint  of  the  In- 
visible truth. 

While  television  makes  the  most  of 
sporadic  acts  of  violence  and  of  protests, 
it  tends  to  ignore  what  life  in  America  is 
really  about  Mr.  Herschensohn  states: 

Young  people,  old  people,  hard-working 
people,  good  people  are  spread  through  every 
state.  Most  will  die  unrecorded  on  a  perma- 
nent public  medium  because  they  are  neither 
astronaut  nor  aberratlonlst,  neither  hero  nor 
hijacker,  neither  movie  star  nor  murderer. 
They  are  Just  too  average — and  there  are  too 
many  of  them.  And  so  the  normal  goes  un- 
seen. 

Also  unseen,  with  regard  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  are  pictures  of  calculated 
atrocities  of  the  Vietcong.  Many  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  all  of  the  violence  in 
that  war  is  committed  not  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  aggressors,  but  by  American  and 
American-supported  troops.  Why  is  this 
so?  Mr.  Herschensohn  notes  that — 

Films  provided  by  free  societies  show  what 
visually  appears  to  be  our  side  as  attackers. 
FUms  provided  by  free  societies  exhibit  our 
Impatience.  Because  our  photographers  can- 
not be  there,  we  do  not  see  on  our  television 
sets  the  terror  the  other  side  InfUcts,  the 
executions  they  administer,  the  death  and 
destruction  they  cause,  or  their  invading 
masses  killing  the  innocent. 

Would  we  have  won  World  War  n  with 
television  as  it  exists  in  America  today? 
Bruce  Herschensohn  doubts  it. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
excerpts  of  Mr.  Herschensohn's  remarks 
before  a  luncheon  group  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  reprinted  in  Htuntm  Events  of 
May  27,  1972.  These  excerpts  follow: 
TV  Plats  an  Awesome  Role 
(By  Bruce  Herschensohn) 

Two  weeks  ago.  within  hours  of  the  an- 
nouncement that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  passed 
away,  we  were  all  able  to  watch  pictures  of 
him  moving  and  talking,  on  our  television 
sets.  Within  our  homes,  on  that  day,  we  were 
able  to  watch  him  from  birth  to  death. 

But  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  Carole 
Lombard  was  killed  In  an  airplane  accident. 
A  few  months  later,  perhaps  a  half  year,  her 
last  motion  picture  was  released.  It  was  Ernst 
Lubltsch's  To  Be  Or  Not  to  Be.  and  I  didn't 
want  to  see  It  because  I  thought  it  was  hor- 
rible taste  to  release  a  film  with  someone 
who  had  died  so  recently.  My  feeling  was 
In  no  way  unusual — In  those  days. 

But  today,  because  of  television,  it  Is  com- 
mon and  It  is  an  every  night  procedure  to 
watch  and  hear  those  who  have  passed  away 
within  months,  within  days,  within  hours 
or  even  within  minutes.  It  Is  also  common  to 
watch  the  living  pass  through  the  barrier  of 
time.  We  see  James  Stewart  60  years  old  at 
eight  o'clock  and  30  years  old  at  11  o'clock. 
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This  generation  has  been  witness  to  life 
and  age  and  death  in  new  time  zones  and 
it  has  created  the  young-generatlon-ln-a- 
hurry.  Television  has  brought  this  genera- 
tion a  feeling  of  urgency  towards  life. 

Added  to  this  has  been  the  past  decade's 
events  of  the  assassinations  of  President 
Kennedy.  Dr.  King  and  Sen.  Kennedy — ^the 
cruelest  public  decade  of  all  in  which  young 
loved  and  important  men's  lives  were  taken 
within  the  nation's  living  rooms.  This  gen- 
eration was  having  experiences  from  which 
past  generations  were  largely  spared,  until 
much  later  In  life. 

PART  OF  the  family 

Television  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  all  of  us  and  upon  the  way  we  live 
our  lives.  It  is  the  first  time  In  history  that 
a  piece  of  furniture,  without  a  soul  of  Its 
own.  has  become  a  member  of  the  family. 

Let  us  take  a  fictional  family  which  Is  not 
at  all  different  from  a  real-Ufe  family.  We 
will  call  them  the  Smiths.  The  family  con- 
sists of  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  son,  a  daughter 
and  a  television  set.  The  husband's  name  Is 
William.  His  wife  is  Ruth.  Their  oldest  chUd 
Is  10-year-old  Debbie.  Their  second  child  Is 
21 -Inch  RCA.  Their  youngest  child  Is  six- 
year-old  Tommy.  It's  an  average  American 
family. 

They  have  learned  to  live  with  111  health 
since  someone  within  the  family  Is  always 
getting  sick.  If  10-year-old  Debbie  or  six- 
year-old  Tcmmy  has  a  temperature  one 
night,  they  don't  call  a  doctor  Immediately. 
They  wait  until  the  following  day.  But 
that  Isn't  the  case  with  21-lnch  RCA.  If 
horizontal  bars  keep  passing  over  Channel  9 
of  RCA,  they  have  someone  come  on  a  house- 
call  within  hours. 

While  RCA  is  being  treated,  they  sit  watch- 
ing the  care  he  is  receiving.  Their  prayer 
Is  that  he  won't  have  to  go  away  for  a  cure 
but  that  he  can  be  taken  care  of  at  home. 
No  matter  the  cost,  it's  worth  it.  He  must 
be  well — tonight. 

WUliam  and  Ruth  hardly  remember  life 
without  RCA,  or  at  least  its  predecessor 
which  was  smaller  and  only  black-and-white. 
They  don't  know  what  effect  It  has  had  on 
them  and  their  family  because  they  don't 
often  think  back  to  how  life  was  without  It. 
They  suspect  its  only  real  effect  has  been 
something  for  the  family  to  do — a  means  of 
entertainment  and  information.  But  It  has 
been  much  more  than  something  for  them 
to  do.  And  it  has  been  much  more  than  en- 
tertainment and  Information. 

As  a  member  of  the  family,  RCA  Is  deeply 
trusted.  The  trust  is  not  deserved.  RCA  Is 
really  no  more  than  a  transmitter  of  mate- 
rial recorded  by  a  far-off  camera — and  the 
camera.  In  addition  to  all  Its  more  recog- 
nized capabilities,  has  one  vice  which  goes 
unmentloned  in  the  instruction  books.  The 
camera  is  a  liar. 

All  those  lenses,  vlewfinders  turrets,  cranks 
and  buttons  have  been  made  to  preserve  the 
visible  on  film  or  tape  or  for  live  transmis- 
sion. But  that  tusumes  the  visible  Is  the 
truth.  It's  not.  The  Invisible  is  the  greatest 
truth. 

What  is  so  Important  that's  invisible? 
Everything  that's  truly  important.  Peace  is 
invisible,  freedom  is  Invisible,  love  Is  Invisi- 
ble, faith  is  Invisible.  Even  the  motivation 
behind  political  decisions  Is  largely  Invisible. 

The  camera,  unable  to  record  the  Invisible, 
not  only  focuses  on  the  visible,  but  it  lives 
with  an  Inborn  prejudice.  It  ignores  the 
visually  duU  and  records  the  visually  inter- 
esting. And  most  often  the  visually  dull  is 
the  more  vital  hint  of  the  invisible  truths 

It  Is  not  visually  interesting  to  watch  a 
free  border — to  watch  cars  going  across  an 
unmarked  line.  But  a  police  barrier  with  fire 
hoses  and  barbed  wire?  That's  interesting. 

The  fact  that  In  America  cars  go  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Vermont,  from  Nebraska  to 
Iowa  or  even  from  Michigan  to  Canada  is 
dull  and  boring. 
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Peace  Is  simply  a  visual  bore.  War  isn't. 
Put  television  cameras  In  choice  positions 
aroimd  An  Loc  during  a  battle.  It  wUl  be 
watched.  Put  the  same  cameras  around  Ann 
Arbor  to  watch  the  peace.  It  wiU  be  dull  and 
boring. 

President  Nixon  used  the  term,  "A  silent 
majority."  More  regrettable  than  their  sUence 
Is  that  they,  too,  are  Invisible.  The  invUlble 
American  rarely  sees  the  lens  of  a  camera 
aimed  at  him. 

Young  people,  old  people,  hard-working 
people,  good  people  are  spread  through  every 
state.  Most  will  die  unrecorded  on  a  perma- 
nent public  medium  becavise  they  are  neither 
astronaut  nor  aberratlonlst.  neither  hero  nor 
hijacker,  neither  movie  star  nor  murderer. 
They  are  Just  too  average — and  there  are 
too  many  of  them.  And  so  the  normal  goes 
unseen. 

Because  of  the  immediacy  of  television, 
Americans  and  citizens  of  other  sophisticated 
countries  of  the  world  have  become  news- 
oriented.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  fact  orientation  and  news  orienta- 
tion. Many  say  this  generation  knows  more 
information  than  any  generation  before  it. 
The  truth  is  it  knows  more  news  than  any 
generation  before  it.  But  news  by  Itself  can 
be  misleading  if  not  put  in  context  with 
facts  which  are  not  news. 

HALF-T«UTHS,    NON-TRUTHS 

Because  the  camera  Is  a  liar,  and  a  prej- 
udiced one,  television  has  been  guilty  of 
educating  the  younger  generation  in  half 
truths  and  non-truths.  The  6  o'clock  or  7 
o'clock  or  8  o'clock  news  is  accepted  as  truth. 
It  is  truth — but  news  programs  by  their 
very  nature  must  present  the  truth  of  ab- 
normality. 

A  riot?  News.  No  riot?  That's  not  news.  A 
murder?  News.  A  life  continuing  from  Mon- 
day to  Tuesday?  No  news.  A  baby  found  In 
Appalachla  with  a  distended  stomach? 
News.  Millions  of  well-fed  babies?  No  news. 
No  story.  Not  Interesting.  Not  visual.  DuU. 
Boring. 

And  so  night  after  night  all  those  little 
segments  of  nevtrs  build  up  a  composite  and 
grand  visual  picture  entitled:  "The  United 
States  of  America." 

But  it  Isn't. 

The  fact  that  riots  and  murders  and  pov- 
erty are  news  is  a  virtue  and  not  a  vice.  It 
attests  to  their  abnormality.  If  they  were 
normal  they  would  not  be  news. 

Occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  the 
truth  of  abnormality  works  in  visual  favor 
of  a  free  society.  Apollo  is  one  of  those  few 
rarities.  It  is  a  godsend  because  it  obeys  the 
law  of  the  eyes.  But  as  moon  launches  have 
become  more  and  more  normal,  television 
coverage  has  become  less  and  less  extensive. 

Without  the  camera.  Apollo  11  would  have 
been  reduced  to  astronauts  and  NASA 
spokesmen  lecturing  on  radio  and  in  text. 
The  proof  that  it  happened  at  all  would 
have  been  a  touring  rock  exhibit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Viet  Nam  without  tele- 
vision might  well  have  cast  a  different  psy- 
chological climate  around  the  world — as 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  might 
have  seemed  different  with  television. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  involved  In  World 
War  n  and  we  were  not  winning.  But  the 
nation  mobllzed.  it  backed  Its  President,  it 
fought  and  ended  the  totalitarian  expansion- 
ism which  It  set  out  to  end. 

In  retrospect,  with  some  but  little  dissent, 
we  agree  it  was  a  war  we  should  have  fought 
in  both  the  Pacific  and  European  theaters. 
Japan  attacked  us  and  Hitler  was  after  the 
domination  of  the  entire  European  area,  de- 
liberately committing  the  most  Inhumane 
atrocities  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  let  us  im- 
agine the  Isolationists  won  their  point  and 
we  didn't  enter  the  Eviropean  theater.  There 
could  be  little  question  today  that  Hitler 
would  have  won  and  Europe  would  be  a  con- 
tinent of  masters  and  slaves  with  few.  If  any. 
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athnlc  groups  survlvlDg.  So  with  or  without 
Pearl  Harbor,  most  today  would  agree,  our 
Involvement  In  the  European  theater  ot 
World  War  U  was  more  than  Justified. 

But  let's  add  one  more  dimension  to  the 
early  '40s.  Let  us  Imagine  that  television  was 
In  homes  then  as  It  Is  today.  Let  us  Imagine 
that  we  watched  World  War  II  dally  In  the 
same  way  we  watch  Viet  Nam  today.  My 
guess  is  that  the  war  would  not  have  been 
over  In  1945,  and  perhaps  we  would  not  have 
won  at  all. 

To  learn  otir  progress  in  the  war  we  would 
not  have  heard  the  voice  of  President  Roose- 
velt on  radio  and  we  would  not  have  im- 
agined him  sitting  by  a  fireside  in  our  warm 
and  secure  living  rooms.  We  would,  Instead, 
have  seen  him  sitting  within  the  Oval  Office 
between  two  flags,  until  visually  he  woiild 
have  become  quite  dull. 

In  addition,  with  Americans  at  home  being 
witness  to  so  much  killing  and  bombing  by 
Americans  overseas  every  night  on  television, 
the  President  would  have  felt  compelled  to 
explain,  to  defend  and  to  Justify  what  the 
American  mUitary  had  to  do.  In  short,  In- 
stead of  being  on  the  attack  with  his  words, 
he  would  have  had  to  have  been  on  the 
defense. 

He  would  have  had  to  have  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  aggression  of  the  other 
side  since,  though  they  would  have  seen 
Americans  kUl  and  bomb  nightly,  they  would 
not  have  seen  each  night  on  television  the 
killing  of  Jews  and  interiors  of  concentration 
camps  and  the  swarming  masses  of  Nazi  In- 
vaders. Our  photographers  were  not  with  the 
other  side.  In  time,  we  might  not  have  be- 
lieved the  President,  since  our  eyes  would 
have  been  telling  us  different  things. 

When  his  speeches  were  over,  his  words 
would  have  been  analyzed  by  people  we  knew 
much  better  than  we  knew  the  President,  be- 
cause we  would  have  seen  them  in  our  homes 
every  night  on  television  telling  us  about  all 
sorts  of  things  we  didn't  know  without  them 
telling  us. 

Why  do  some  trust  them  more  than  the 
President?  First,  because  they  show  us  pic- 
tures every  night  and  tell  us  things  we  don't 
know.  They  have  become  our  secret  teachers. 
The  following  day,  when  we  discuss  world 
events,  we  know  who  really  made  us  so  smart. 

We  trust  them  because  we  have  seen  them 
everywhere — and  we  know  they  go  every- 
where for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  us  In- 
formed without  any  other  motive.  We  have 
seen  them  in  hard  hats  in  disaster  areas, 
we  have  seen  them  at  rocket  launches,  we 
have  seen  them  all  over  the  world,  and  we 
like  them  because  they  go  to  all  the  places 
we  can't  go — and  they  go  for  us.  Going  as 
many  places  as  they  do.  we  feel  they  must  be 
experts. 

But  many  have  become  suspect  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Are  his  motives  as  pure  as  the  news- 
men's motives,  who  we  know  so  well?  Surely, 
he  wants  to  be  re-elected  President.  Even 
If  he  doesn't  care  about  that,  he  surely  wants 
his  party  to  win  again.  And,  of  course,  he 
wants  history  to  be  kind  to  him. 

But  we  have  the  feeling  that  television 
news  commentators  are  permanent.  Not  hav- 
ing to  face  an  election  or  a  place  in  history, 
we  cannot  suspect  them  of  ulterior  motives. 
What  they  tell  us  has  to  be  the  truth.  We 
forget,  however,  that  their  careers  are  fragile 
and  their  Nellson  rating  Is  their  electoral 
vote.  More  important,  we  ignore  that  their 
careers  are  based  on  obeying  the  rules  of  the 
visible,  while  the  President  Is  obeying  the 
rules  of  the  Invisible. 

The  President  must  work  with  possible 
intents  of  the  other  side,  with  options  on 
his  side.  Neither  the  Intents  nor  the  options 
are  visible.  When  he  works  with  restraint, 
it  is  always  Invisible.  Tou  can't  see  the  con- 
sequences of  those  things  he  has  not  done. 

ETven  in  terms  of  dissent  versus  support, 
the  dissent  Is  visible  in  masses  protesting 
and  demonstrating,  whereas  support  gener- 
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ally  comes  In  the  words  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  we  can  no  longer 
fight  wars  in  a  visual  age.  This  would  surely 
be  a  great  advance  If  It  were  true  for  the 
entire  world.  Unfortunately,  the  rule  only 
applies  to  a  free  society.  In  closed  societies 
they  see  what  the  government  wants  them 
to  see.  In  short,  the  visible  becomes  the  in- 
visible. 

The  people  of  Hanoi  and  Vinh  and  Tranh 
Hoa  do  not  sit  In  their  living  rooms  watching 
a  North  Vietnamese  version  of  a  Pulbrlght 
indict  their  version  of  a  secretary  of  state 
or  secretary  of  defense.  They  watch  the  real 
Pulbrlght  indict  ours.  They  would  not  photo- 
graph dissenters  In  North  Viet  Nam.  They 
would  kill  them.  They,  Instead,  run  films  of 
the  dissenters  we  photograph. 

Ton  Due  Thang's  speeches  are  not  followed 
by  an  analysis  of  his  words  by  a  commentator. 
Their  scenes  of  war  are  only  the  scenes  which 
can  be  used  to  prove  their  points — visually. 
And  there  are  no  equal  time  provisions  in 
closed  societies. 

But  films  provided  by  free  societies  show 
what  visually  appears  to  be  our  side  as  the 
attackers.  Films  provided  by  free  societies 
show  our  demonstrations  against  our  policies. 
Films  provided  by  free  societies  exhibit  our 
Impatience.  Because  our  photographers  can- 
not be  there,  we  do  not  see  on  our  television 
sets  the  terror  the  other  side  Inflicts,  the 
executions  they  administer,  the  death  and 
destruction  they  cause,  or  their  invading 
masses  killing  the  Innocent. 

In  the  United  States,  television  works 
against  us  because  of  those  limitations  of 
not  being  able  to  show  the  aggression  of 
the  other  side,  because  of  the  free  access  to 
the  defenders  of  South  Viet  Nam,  and  because 
of  the  rules  of  the  visible  and  the  visually 
interesting. 

Each  night  for  all  those  years.  American 
families  watched  the  lush  green  Jungle  and 
saw  Americans  with  g\ms,  and  were  given 
a  death  score.  In  the  next  Instant  they  saw 
Jane  Withers  In  a  plumber's  outfit  happily 
extolling  the  virtues  of  a  can  of  new  super 
stain  removing  Comet.  In  the  next  instant 
they  saw  American  abnormality  at  a  univer- 
sity. 

And  It  went  on  and  on  and  on  with  in- 
humane rapidity.  Technology  had  outdis- 
tanced human  reaction  time.  Could  the  engi- 
neers and  technicians  who  sat  in  the  control 
rooms,  punching  up  Images,  one  after  the 
other,  realize  the  Impact  of  their  keyboards 
when  their  Images  registered  on  the  himian 
mind?  Probably  not.  The  next  night  Viet 
Nam  death  would  be  bracketed  between  Fe- 
mlnlque  Deodorant  Spray  and  the  march  of 
militants. 

Television  images  can  mean  life  and  death 
to  someone.  In  a  larger  sense,  those  Images 
can  mean  life  and  death  to  nations.  Those 
Images  can  be  more  powerful  than  a  thou- 
sand armies — because  armies  can  only  scorch 
the  skin  but  television  can  scorch  the  mind. 

William  and  Ruth  and  Debbie  and  Tommy 
have  been  scorched  by  the  fifth  member  of 
their  family  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
scorched  unless  they  understand  the  capa- 
bUltles  and  lack  of  capabUltles  of  that  fifth 
member. 

Their  brains  will  continue  to  be  asked  to 
accept  that  Inhimiane  cadence  of  the  uncon- 
nected every  night.  There  will  stUl  be  one 
minute  of  war,  two  minutes  of  demonstra- 
tions, 30  seconds  of  murder,  40  seconds  of 
poverty.  Technicians  faced  with  buttons  to 
press  will  take  families  everywhere,  any 
time — as  long  as  It  is  abnormal  and  visually 
interesting. 

And  so  William  and  Ruth  and  Debbie  and 
Tommy  sit  together  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
William  doesn't  say  much  about  what  hap- 
pened at  the  office.  Ruth  doesn't  say  much 
about  what  she  did  at  home.  Neither  Debbie 
nor   Tommy   ray   much    about    what    they 
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learned  In  school.  They  would  all  much  rather 
sit  and  watch  RCA. 

RCA  loves  to  talk,  and  besides,  he  shows 
pictures. 

They  have  no  idea  that  within  that  family 
room,  they  are  living,  as  we  are  living,  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  of  communications. 

December  7,  for  this  generation.  Is  not  a 
Sunday  morning.  It's  the  collective  Influence 
of  the  numbers  on  a  channel  selector  and  the 
deeply  trusted  pictures  on  that  bright  and 
colorful  tube.  As  generations  before  us,  we 
believe  what  we  can  see — and  we  look  where 
they  tell  us  to  look. 


THE  C-5A  GALAXY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  persons  today  who 
do  not  know  of  the  famed  C-5A  Galaxy, 
the  world's  largest  aircraft.  In  recent 
months,  there  has  been  some  rather 
strong  criticism  of  the  production  of  the 
C-5A,  but  there  has  been  very  little  men- 
tion of  the  plane's  good  qualities.  Two 
articles  in  this  month's  Retired  Officer 
magazine  are  indicative  of  the  facts 
which  much  of  the  press  has  failed  to 
grasp  concerning  the  C-5A.  I  think  that 
all  should  be  interested  in  these  articles 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  follows: 
Thk  USAF  C-6  Oalaxt — "Fat  Albert"  Can  Do 
(By  Gladys  E.  Wise) 

Next  month  the  world's  largest  aircraft 
completes  two  full  years  of  operational  serv- 
ice. Two-thirds  of  the  planned  C-5  force 
already  are  In  use  and  the  last  aircraft — 
the  81st — Just  showed  Its  distinctive  "Fat 
Albert"  profile  on  the  Lockheed-Oeorgla  as- 
sembly line.  About  this  time  n^t  year  that 
aircraft  will  be  delivered  to  4he  Military 
Airlift  Command. 

Ceremonies  marking  the  delivery  of  the 
last  airplane  likely  will  be  more  subdued  than 
the  March  2, 1968.  gala  when  President  John- 
son hailed  the  rollout  of  the  first  C-6.  Hope- 
fully, It  win  be  a  less  spectacular  event  than 
the  June  6.  1970.  delivery  of  the  first  opera- 
tional C-5  when,  as  the  aircraft  touched 
down  at  Charleston  AFB,  S.C,  before  the 
waiting  crowd  and  national  TV,  a  wheel  dis- 
engaged Itself  from  the  gear  and  bounced 
down  the  runway  Independent  of  Its  27 
weU-secured  counterparts. 

Whatever  the  ceremonial  tenor,  however, 
delivery  of  the  Slst  C-6  will  mark  a  slgnin- 
ctint  gain  In  the  United  States'  airlift  cap- 
abUlty — In  the  mobility  of  DoD  combht 
forces — and,  through  these.  In  the  U.S.S 
fiexlbillty  to  meet  Its  worldwide  commit- 
ments. The  C-5  adds  the  second  half  to  an 
airlift  team  planned  more  than  a  decade  ago 
for  rapid  movement  of  large  contingents  of 
U.S.  forces  and  all  their  equipment.  It  made 
sense  then.  It  stlU  does. 

The  C-141  Starllfter  was  the  team's  first 
half— the  Initial  step.  It  Is  all  Jet— fast,  but 
limited  by  size  to  moving  only  about  66  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  combat  gear.  Combat  units 
bad  to  be  tailored  to  fit  the  available  airlift 
and  their  initial  firepower  was  trimmed  ac- 
cordingly. The  C-5  grew  from  the  remaining 
need  to  move  all  equipment  too  big  for  the 
C-141  at  roughly  equivalent  speeds. 

That  compelling  need  prevaUed  through 
tight  budgets,  technical  problems  and  contro- 
versy when  abdication  might  have  been  much 
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more  politically  comfortable.  The  need  Is  be- 
ing met  today  competently,  safely,  often  dra- 
matically but  not  without  trauma. 

Throughout  Its  short  history,  the  C-5  has 
stimulated  comment  and  controversy  com- 
parable to  Its  recordbreaking  size.  But  while 
it  Is  simplistic  and  Inaccurate  to  equate  the 
C-5's  origin  and  design,  achievements  and 
unique  capabilities,  Impressions  and  problems 
solely  to  Its  dimensions,  size  is  a  significant 
factor  In  each  area. 

The  C-5  is  big.  Its  cargo  compartment  pro- 
Tides  about  33,500  cubic  feet  of  usable 
space — roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  three 
normal-size  homes.  The  121-foot  long  cargo 
deck  is  longer  than  the  Wright  brothers  first 
flight.  Its  19-foot  width  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  length  of  a  normal-size  liv- 
ing room  and,  at  13.5  feet,  the  cargo  com- 
partment celling  Is  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
that  found  In  a  standard  home. 

The  cargo  compartment  floor  Is  designed  to 
support  up  to  300  pounds  per  square  foot 
throughout  the  level  area,  and  up  to  400 
pounds  per  square  foot  In  the  center  for  ve- 
hicles weighing  as  much  as  80  tons.  By  com- 
parison, the  floor  in  the  average  home  is  de- 
signed to  support  about  40  pounds  per  square 
foot,  and  the  flooring  in  a  warehouse  for 
heavy  Items  will  support  about  250  pounds 
per  square  foot. 

The  C-6  achieved  Its  first  "first"  Just  by 
rolling  out  (the  largest  ever)  and  adds 
"firsts"  every  time  It  hauls  an  intact  cargo 
not  previously  considered  air-transportable — 
22  light  observation  helicopters  in  a  single 
C-5  plus  some  palletized  gear:  three  Army 
Chinooks  with  very  little  disassembly  in  an- 
other: four  CH-63  Sea  Stallion  helicopters, 
support  equipment  and  90  Navy  people 
aboard  two  C-5s;  a  complete  mobile  radar  ap- 
proach control  unit:  a  Titan  III  missile 
core;  a  74-ton  low  pressure  turbine  genera- 
tor: the  new  A-7D  simulator  that  weighs  76 
tons. 

The  C-5'8  size  inspired  a  public  relations 
man  to  call  it  the  "Holland  tunnel  with 
wings"  and  influenced  Its  crews  to  use  a  less- 
flattering,  but  friendlier  nickname,  "Fat  Al- 
bert." It  prompted  retired  Navy  Commander 
Bennett  to  record  his  first  Impression  of  the 
C-5  in  the  article  which  appears  on  page 
24  of  this  issue. 

Ironically,  size  also  contributed  indirectly 
to  the  C-6'8  well  chronicled  cost  growth  and 
its  most  stubborn  remaining  problems,  the 
static  strength  and  fatigue  life  of  the  aircraft. 

At  the  outset,  the  C-5  seemed  a  state- 
of-the-art  aircraft,  well  suited  to  the  Total 
Package  Procurement  approach.  Subsequent 
events  belied  that  optimism. 

Lieutenant  General  James  T.  Stewart,  Com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force's  Aeronautical  Sys- 
tems Division  at  Wright  Patterson  AFB,  Ohio, 
recently  told  a  west  coast  audience  that  pre- 
requisites for  TPP  include,  "being  able  to 
define  in  advance  what  the  total  system  will 
do  and  look  like;  having  the  technology  com- 
pletely in  hand  .  .  .  needing  only  a  minimal 
amount  of  development  effort;  and  having 
a  solid  basis  for  estimating  the  total  package 
costs." 

TPP  assumes  no  surprises.  It  is  valid,  use- 
ful, used  effectively  when  there  are  none. 

The  C-6  contract,  however,  coupled  strin- 
gent, unyielding  performance  specifications, 
schedules  and  dollar  commitments  from  de- 
velopment through  production  with  a  general 
hands  off  policy  for  the  government  from  the 
day-to-day  details  of  how  the  contractor 
might  get  there  from  here.  Concurrency — 
embarking  on  production  before  development 
tests  are  completed — was,  in  this  case,  an- 
other unfortunate  provision.  C-6  develop- 
ment did  not  require  a  major  breakthrough 
In  aircraft  technology,  per  se,  but  it  did  re- 
quire— as  it  turned  out — an  extremely  re- 
fined design  to  meet  the  performance 
specifications. 

Air  Force  Assistant  Secretary  PhUlp  N. 
Whlttaker,  cited  this  example  In  an  address 
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before  the  Western  Metal  and  Tool  Confer- 
ence in  Los  Angeles:  "Early  in  the  program 
it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet 
the  requirement  that  this  large  aircrstft  land 
on  4.000  foot  unpaved  fields.  To  provide  this 
performance,  Lockheed  had  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  wing,  and  then  the  structure  had 
to  be  redesigned  to  keep  the  weight  within 
limits.  .  .  ." 

Unanticipated  changes  such  as  this  in- 
creased development  costs  well  beyond  ex- 
pectations and,  more,  led  to  increased  costs 
in  production  and  schedule  slips.  Under 
TPP's  aegis,  there  was  little  contractual  lee- 
way for  Lockheed  or  the  government  to 
trade  off  between  performance,  dollars  and 
schedules. 

As  costs  continued  to  grow  from  technical 
problems  and  inflation,  so  did  contractual 
disputes  between  Lockheed  and  the  govern- 
ment. By  1970,  Lockheed  neared  bankruptcy. 
The  C-5  program,  limited  to  81  aircraft  by 
budget  constraints,  was  threatened.  And 
the  TPP  contract,  conceived  as  a  means  to 
asstire  the  government  lower  overall  systems 
costs  and  the  contractor  at  least  a  modest 
profit,  had  become,  at  best,  an  impractical 
management  instrument. 

In  July  1971,  then  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  Packard  told  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  "There  were 
issues  on  both  sides  that  had  merit  and  sub- 
stance. The  total  package  procurement  type 
of  contract  is  unworkable  for  this  tj^e  of 
a  program.  The  specifications  called  for  some 
unnecessary  requirements.  At  the  same  time 
the  company  clearly  had  bid  in,  probably 
hoping  the  repricing  formula  would  save 
them  from  substantial  loss.  There  was  ample 
evidence  of  poor  management  on  the  part  of 
Lockheed.  Faced  with  the  need  to  obtain  the 
C-5A  aircraft,  something  had  to  be  done. 

"I  was  convinced  that  a  program  beset 
with  charges  and  counter-charges,  bogged 
down  in  litigation  quagmire,  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  tech- 
nically and  under  better  cost  control  without 
an  understandable  and  a  workable  contrac- 
tual arrangement. 

"After  thorough  and  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  factors,  I  recommended  that  we 
complete  the  program  under  a  cost  reim- 
bursement contract  with  tight  management 
control  by  the  Air  Force,  and  that  Lockheed 
accept  a  $200  million  loss  on  the  total  C-5A 
program. 

"On  June  7,  1971,  the  Air  Force  and  Lock- 
heed signed  the  restructured  C-5A  contract 
converting  it  to  a  cost  reimbursement  in- 
strument." 

Restructuring  the  contract  solved  no  tech- 
nical problems,  of  course,  but  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Robert  C.  Seamans  told 
Congress  earlier  this  year,  it  "eliminated 
litigation  then  outstanding  between  Lock- 
heed and  the  Government  and  provided  a 
workable  basis  for  management  of  the  C-5 
contract  by  the  Air  Force." 

Another  boon  to  the  program  was  the  as- 
signment in  mid-1970  of  USAF  Brigadier 
General  Warner  E.  Newby  as  Systems  Pro- 
gram Director.  General  Newby's  credentials 
include  technical  and  management  expertise 
acquired  in  the  B-52  production  and  modifi- 
cation program  and  a  dedication  as  outsized 
as  the  C-6  Itself  to  assuring  the  U.S.  the  best 
possible  retiu^  for  its  investments.  Correct- 
ing problems  rarely  attracts  public  notice 
anywhere  near  that  given  the  problems'  ex- 
istence, but  under  General  Newby's  direc- 
tion, with  the  controls  and  authority  the 
new  contract  provides,  solutions  are  being 
found,  cost  estimates  have  remained  stable, 
and  there  Is  managerial  balance  and  rap- 
port between  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed 
that  makes  both  possible. 

An  example  is  the  C-6  landing  gear.  It  is 
designed  to  spread  the  aircraft's  weight  over 
four  main-gear  bogeys  with  six  wheels  each 
and  a  nose  gear  with  four  wheels;  to  kneel 
for  easy  loading;  to  cant  for  crosswlnd  land- 
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ings;  to  retract  each  main  gear  independ- 
ently for  maintenance  without  Jacking  the 
aircraft;  and  to  partially  defiate  the  tires  in 
flight  for  landing  on  substandard  runways. 
The  gear  is  obviously  big,  extremely  com- 
plex and  perhaps  excessively  automated.  The 
kneeling  mechanism,  in  particular,  malfunc- 
tioned often  enough  to  be  a  time  consum- 
ing— and  therefore  costly — nuisance.  Safety 
was  not  involved,  but  reliability  was.  After  a 
number  of  modifications,  including  a  simpli- 
fied relay  logic  system  and  substitution  of  a 
hydraulic  for  a  pnetunatlc  drive  kneeling 
mechanism,  gear  reliability  continues  to  im- 
prove. 

RellabUity  of  the  C-5's  38  highly  interde- 
pendent avionics  subsystems  also  is  improv- 
ing and  a  redesign  now  being  tested  should 
solve  the  pylon  fatigue  problem  that 
grounded  the  C-5s  for  a  time  last  autumn. 

"Remaining  problems  are  chiefly  related  to 
the  static  strength  and  fatigue  life  of  the 
aircraft,"  Air  Force  Secretary  Seamans  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
February.  "The  possibility  of  installing  a  new 
wing  to  increase  static  strength  was  rejected 
because  of  the  cost  Involved.  Alternatives 
such  as  special  filght  management.  Including 
reduced  load  factors  and  payloads;  design 
changes;  and  Incorporating  a  Lift  Distribu- 
tion Control  System  are  being  examined  as 
means  of  extending  the  operational  life  of 
the  C-5." 

Last  November,  the  Air  Force  approved 
General  Newby's  proposal  to  form  a  team  of 
specialists  to  conduct  an  Independent  in- 
depth  review  of  the  entire  airplane  struc- 
ture. This  year-long  study  should  produce 
a  clearer  indication  of  the  C-5's  structural 
lifespan  and  identify  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive approach  to  any  future  modifications 
which  may  be  needed. 

Meantime,  crews  make  rolling  takeoffs, 
limit  loading  weight  for  touch  and  go's,  and 
reduce  the  use  of  reverse  thrust  on  landing 
when  possible.  These  techniques  do  not  im- 
pair operational  efficacy  but  they  cut  down 
on  structural  wear  and  tear.  They  boll  down 
simply  to  flying  the  aircraft  like  the  valu- 
able Instrument  that  It  is. 

C-5  fatigue  tests  have  several  more  years 
to  run.  Retrofits  and  data  revalidations  con- 
tinue. The  Review  Team's  conclusions  are 
at  least  nine  months  away  and  there  is  still 
a  fourth  C-5  squadron  to  equip. 

The  C-5  story  will  not  end  for  many  years 
after  that.  When  it  does,  a  thorough  biog- 
rapher may  treat  Its  problems  and  solutions 
in  the  dispassionate  historical  perspective 
now  afforded  early  B-52  structural  modifica- 
tions; or  the  outer  wing  beefup  which  im- 
proved the  F-4;  or  the  installation  of  B-58 
drag  chutes  to  alleviate  tire  and  brake  over- 
heating; or  even  the  fatigue  and  reliability 
problems  that  accompany  development  of 
nearly  every  civil  transport. 

This  is  neither  to  excuse  nor  term  "nor- 
mal" the  problems  encountered  in  the  C-6 
program.  General  Stewart  recently  cate- 
gorized some  past  actions  as  "R&D  .  .  .  Real 
Dumb,"  and  history's  final  tally  may  include 
some  of  thaf'kind  of  "R&D"  in  the  C-5's 
background. 

But  one  thing  seems  obvious  from  the 
40,000  operational  flight  hours  accumulated 
to  date — the  C-5  can  do;  it  is  doing  the 
strategic  airlift  mission  for  which  It  was 
designed.  It  is  not  yet  a  pluperfect  super- 
bird.  But  it' clearly  is  not  the  airborne  dis- 
aster its  critics  describe. 

That  Was  thb  Dat:  When  the  Woria's 

Biggest  Plane  Flew  Over  I 

(By  Commander  Andrew  B.  Bennett, 

USNR,  retired) 

Otir  little  gray  home  in  the  West  is  located 

within  the  landing  approach  area  of  Moffett 

Field,  about  a  dosen  miles  to  the  southeast 

thereof  as  the  plane  flies.  Besides  enjoying 

such  amenities  as  fair  climate,  a  garden-like 
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atmoephere  and  quiet  neighbors,  we  are 
treated  to  a  dally  air  show.  One  need  not 
have  been  a  former  pilot  to  find  Intwest  In 
the  coming  and  going  of  various  typee  of  air- 
craft; with  time  they  become  old  friends. 
Most  are  Moflett-based  planes,  like  the  Orion 
P-3's,  the  long  range  patrol  craft  and  noted 
for  their  quiet  engines.  Then  Phantom  Jets 
and  Delta  Darts  come  by,  showing  their  tre- 
mendous power;  also  an  occasional  transport 
Mk»»  the  Hercules  or  a  Starllfter.  The  colors 
itnd  markings  of  helicopters  show  them  to 
belong  to  Army.  Navy  or  Coast  Ouard.  Way 
high  up,  coming  or  going  to  Travis  AFB  soars 
the  mighty  B-52  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Ita 
contrail  tracing  a  white  line.  With  the  sun 
slanting  from  the  right  angle  the  small 
Image  of  the  plane  Is  seen  as  a  tiny  white 
arc  against  a  blue  sky.  During  maneuvers 
there  have  been  times  when  these  mighty 
planes  were  on  the  wing  night  and  day. 

It  was  In  this  setting  one  bright  May  morn- 
ing that  I  had  gone  Into  backyard,  mulling 
over  a  news  Item  about  politicians  whose 
dovish  Ideas  could  pose  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional military  preparedness. 

Through  the  rumble  of  an  approaching 
multi-]et  there  was  a  piercing  sound  which 
compelled  me  to  look.  Something  new  was 
up!  (literally) :  While  the  sky  was  not  exact- 
ly darkened,  by  the  size  and  appearance  of 
what  flew  over  I  knew  at  once  that  here  was 
a  stranger  In  our  midst;  soon  verified  when 
seen  through  binoculars.  Could  It  be?  Yes, 
It  must  be  the  new  Lockheed  C-5A;  the 
world's  biggest  aircraft,  now  beginning  serv- 
ice with  the  Military  Airlift  Command  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  It  was  a  sight  long  to  be 
remembered. 

Whatever  might  have  been  scheduled  on 
my  Plan  of  the  Day  I  cancelled  at  once  and 
drove  to  MofTett  Field  where  I  called  on  the 
Duty  Operations  Officer.  He  confirmed  that 
the  monster-sized  plane  I  had  seen  was  In- 
deed the  famous  C-5A,  Just  arrived  on  Its 
first  visit  to  this  big  Navy  alrbase. 

She  was  to  make  some  demonstration  take- 
offs  and  landings  and  would  be  open  for 
public  inspection  In  the  afternoon.  That 
meant  a  three-hour  wait  but  who  could  fore- 
go this  opportunity.  Her  arrival  had  not 
been  publicized,  so  only  a  small  knot  of 
people  were  on  hand  to  watch  the  taksoCs 
and  landings;  the  crowd  later  increased  to 
several  hundreds  after  word  got  around. 

Nothing  to  do  but  wait.  Some  300  yards 
away  the  huge  "Galaxy"  was  poised  on  the 
taxlway;  her  engines  idling.  The  upper  half 
of  the  huge  fuselage  is  painted  a  gleaming 
white  and  the  lower  half  a  soft  gray.  With 
an  underslung  profile  the  amidships  is  barely 
two  feet  above  the  ground  and  can  be  made 
to  "kneel"  to  further  adjust  the  height  of 
the  ramps  to  the  ground-  or  truck-bed  level. 
Maximum  take-off  weight  is  765,000  lbs., 
twice  the  lift  of  previous  military  alrllfters. 
All  this  weight  is  supported  by  four  six- 
wheel  "bogeys"  on  the  main  landing  gear 
clustered  amidships  and  with  a  four-wheel 
bogey  on  the  nose  gear  strut. 

More  people  arrived.  Including  TV  camera 
crews;  their  comments  reflected  surprise  at 
the  size  of  the  plane. 

Bigness  is  a  characteristic  which  has  al- 
ways benefitted  Moffett  Field.  Both  by  as- 
sociation or  through  Interest  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  major  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  its  38  years 
of  operation.  Looking  at  its  giant  No.  1 
hangar  It  was  easy  to  visualize  again  the 
huge  silvery  bulk  of  the  Navy's  dirigible, 
the  U.S.S.  MACON  which  was  based  there  in 
the  early  30's.  During  WWII  many  non- 
rigid  "K"  balloons  operated  from  there  on 
patrol  duty. 

Watching  the  ground  crew  I  saw  a  sailor 
kick  one  of  the  big  tires  of  the  nose  wheel 
assembly.  He  was  so  dwarfed  by  the  bulk 
looming  over  him  so  that  he  appeared  as 
an  ant  kicking  a  table  leg!  Exactly  at  1300 
hours    the    number    one    Jet    was    flred    up. 
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followed  by  the  other  three  In  slow  sequence. 
Slowly  she  moved  forward  down  the  taxl- 
way, made  a  nimble  turn  and  took  a  stance 
at  the  end  of  the  runway. 

She  revved  up  to  full  power:  the  brakes 
released  and  she  began  to  gain  speed  rapidly. 
We  had  heard  that  the  big  craft  was  empty 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to  see  her  sud- 
denly lift  off,  airborne,  having  covered  only 
a  fraction  of  the  long  runway.  This  feeling 
was  echoed  by  the  exclamation  of  the  crowd. 
After  a  IS-mlnute  flight  she  floated  down  In 
a  gentle  glide  which  seemed  unrealistic  for 
a  plane  of  her  size.  From  touchdown  to  stop 
the  run  was  only  half  the  takeoff  run. 

By  mid-afternoon  Galaxy  if  0007  was 
moored  near  the  Operations  Building  and 
lines  began  to  form.  The  huge  bow  had 
been  raised  to  well  above  the  flight  deck 
and  ramps  were  lowered  forward  and  aft. 
Being  now  so  close,  the  plane's  huge  size 
seemed  Incredible.  I  was  eager  to  go  aboard 
but  the  line  ahead  seemed  not  to  move. 

At  long  last  my  turn  came.  Seven  steps 
up  to  the  main  (cargo)  deck,  then  IS  big 
steps  up  a  nearly  vertical  ladder;  a  left  turn 
and  I  was  in  fUghtdeck  country.  A  small 
crowd  up  forward  was  packed  like  sardines; 
others  turned  aft  to  Inspect  the  crews'  quar- 
ters and  those  reserved  for  special  passengers. 
I  wedged  my  way  forward  as  others  were 
leaving.  I  was  In  luck:  In  my  small  group 
were  a  couple  of  Moffett's  own  flying  officers, 
an  Australian  commander  and  a  Canadian 
lieutenant  commander  plus  a  gentleman  In 
civvies  who  no  doubt  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ames  Laboratory  complex  and  therefore  a 
part  of  Moffett. 

The  plane  commander.  Major  Stephen 
Jackson,  USAF,  sitting  half  t\imed  and  re- 
laxed In  the  pilot  seat  on  the  portside,  was 
answering  a  stream  of  questions  asked  by  my 
flying  companions.  This  was  high  caliber 
shop  talk:  dealing  with  Instrumentation, 
handling,  performance,  worldwide  commu- 
nication, navigation,  on-board  computers, 
hydraulic  systems,  crossover  functions  for 
dual  purpose  or  back-up  systems,  safeguards 
and  emergency  provisions.  With  each  such 
fact  my  respect  Increased  for  the  men  who 
designed,  built  or  operated  this  plane  and 
I  marveUed  when  I  heard  that  It  could  go 
anywhere,  and  carry  any  equipment  the 
Army  has.  In  size  It  Is  about  twice  that  of 
our  heretofore  biggest  transport,  the  C-141 
Starllfter,  Itself  a  marvelous  plane. 

Others  were  awaiting  their  turn  and  reluc- 
tantly we  stood  down  and  went  to  visit  other 
parts  of  the  big  ship. 

Abaft  but  separated  from  the  forward 
compartment  is  the  "Troqp  Scoop",  a  60-foot 
tunnel-like  blister  running  the  length  of  the 
plane  above  the  cargo  hold.  It  accommodates 
75  men,  seated  six  abreast  but  with  a  center 
aisle.  Also  a  galley  and  conveniences.  The 
seats  are  regular  upholstered,  reclining  air- 
liner type  seats.  They  are  for  the  crews  of 
military  equipment  carried  In  the  hold. 

The  cargo  hold  Is  one  big  tunnel  121  feet 
long,  excluding  ramps.  13.5  feet  high  and  19 
feet  wide.  Normal  payload  is  220.000  pounds, 
maximum  265,000  pounds.  With  drive- 
through  loading,  all  equipment  can  be  driven 
off  In  15  minutes  or  less;  palletized  cargo  Is 
loaded  directly  onto  trucks.  The  plane  is  also 
designed  for  airdrop  delivery.  Loading  and 
refueling  can  be  done  in  less  than  an  hour's 
time.  When  word  is  passed  to  "fill  "er  up" 
they  are  talking  about  49.000  gallons  of  Jet 
fuel,  enough  to  fill  about  6.5  regular  size  rail- 
road tank  cars! 

But  enough  statistics;  there  Is  not  enough 
room  here  to  do  Justice  to  or  quote  all  the 
superlatives  about  this  fascinating  plane. 
Those  further  Interested  can  ask  the  Lock- 
heed-Qeorgla  Co.  a  Dlv.  of  L.A.C.) ,  Marietta, 
Ga.  30060.  Ask  for  publication  G-1170-N;  a 
22-page  brochure  packed  with  data.  It  is  not 
Intended  for  bedtime  reading  as  it  will  make 
the  wheels  go  non-stop! 

Better  yet,  make  an  effort  to  visit  the  C-5A 
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Galaxy  soon.  It  will  boost  one's  pride  and 
renew  faith  In  America  and  Its  people  whose 
creative  genius  and  technical  knowhow  is  ad- 
mired and  envied  throughout  the  world. 


PAINFUL  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago 
today  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  great- 
est triumphs  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
killed.  The  memory  of  his  death  is  still 
terribly  painful  to  those  of  us  who  loved 
the  late  Senator  from  New  York. 

Today  in  California  many  will  cele- 
brate the  anticipated  victory  of  George 
McGovERN  in  that  State's  critical  presi- 
dential primary  contest.  There  will  be 
others,  however,  who  while  wishing  Sen- 
ator McGovERN  nothing  but  the  best,  will 
remember  Robert  Kennedy  and  be  sad- 
dened by  what  might  have  been. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  demean  George 
McGovERN,  who  has  earned — against  the 
greatest  odds — his  day  in  the  sun,  but 
rather  to  state  again  one's  profound  re- 
gard for  Senator  Kennedy,  a  man  un- 
like any  other  that  I  have  known. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  life- 
even  though  today  is  not  a  happy  day  re- 
membering what  happened  that  terrible 
night  4  years  ago  In  Los  Angeles. 

In  Monday's  Newsday,  the  Long 
Island  newspaper,  Jeff  Greenfield,  who 
served  as  one  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
speechwriters,  wrote  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  New  York  Sen- 
ator and  I  think  it  important  to  be 
shared- 

[Prom  Newsday,  Jvme  4, 1972] 

Tribute  to  Sxnatob  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
(By  Jeff  Greenfield) 

On  the  television  they  are  talking  about 
the  crucial  California  primary,  and  flashing 
pictures  of  a  gun  spurting  smoke,  and  a  man 
stretched  on  the  ground  with  blood  staining 
his  shirt  and  his  wife  kneeling  over  him, 
and  again  I  am  In  Los  Angeles  In  a  fifth 
fioor  suite  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel  a  few 
moments  after  midnight  on  a  June  Tuesday 
m  1968.  watching  the  newsmen  blurting  out 
half-heard  details,  watching  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  women  who  had  been  through  It 
with  Dallas,  stunned  but  utterly  xinsurprised, 
muttering  "oh  no,  oh  God  no,"  hearing  the 
Innocents  who  did  not  know  It  could  happen 
again.  "It  can't  be.  It  Just  cant  be." 

That  June  6  night  and  the  four  foUowlng 
days  are  a  blurred  nightmare  to  me,  coated 
with  exhaustion,  shock  and  disbelief.  The 
hospital  vigil,  a  flight  across  America  in  an 
Air  Force  transport,  a  dawn  telephone  call  to 
tell  me  what  I  already  knew,  a  walk  to  a 
Capitol  Hill  haberdashery  ("I'd  like  four 
neckties,  please  .  .  .  black"),  the  funeral  at 
St.  Patrick's,  cameras  clicking  like  crickets 
gone  mad  when  President  Johnson  walked 
In,  and  an  Incredible  eight-hour  train  ride 
to  Washington,  with  bad  Jokes  and  good 
laughter  and  the  horror  of  death  along  the 
way,  and  the  sUence  within  as  sUent  rows  of 
young  black  men  lined  the  roadbed  through 
Baltimore,  with  raised  fists  and  signs  from 
their  younger  brothers:  'Goodbye,  Bobby," 
"We'll  Miss  You." 

There  has  been  almost  no  day  these  last 
four  years  when  I  have  not  thought  of  Rob- 
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ert  Kennedy.  But  I  have  thought  far  less  of 
when  and  how  he  died  than  what  he  was 
alive.  Partly,  I  know,  this  Is  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  accidents  that  turned  me  Into  a 
24-year-old  speechwrlter  on  a  presidential 
campaign.  Robert  Kennedy  was  at  the  center 
of  so  many  things  at  once — a  cult  of  per- 
sonality, an  heir  to  a  mythic  mantle,  a  wave 
of  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  disaffected  and  deprived,  a  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency — that  It  was  to  me  a 
constant  state  of  life  at  a  fever  pitch.  There 
were  times.  In  bis  office  in  the  Senate  and 
during  the  85  days  of  Robert  Kennedy's 
presidential  campaign,  that  It  seemed  as  if 
we  were  at  the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave;  currents 
of  love,  hate,  frenzy,  energy,  hope  and  fear 
battering  around  us. 

Partly  that,  yes.  But  not  wholly.  Because 
I  remember  most  fondly,  most  wistfully,  mo- 
ments outside  the  roar  of  crowds  and  the 
play  of  sound  and  light  and  passion  that 
Is  an  American  presidential  campaign.  I  re- 
member Robert  Kennedy  in  the  way  his  de- 
tractors will  never  believe:  as  a  vulnerable, 
funny  man  with  a  remarkable  Insight  Into 
this  country's  wounds. 

Robert  Kennedy's  personality  was  like  his 
Senate  office  the  first  time  I  saw  it:  over- 
crowded, overworked,  chaotic,  disorganized, 
yet  efficient,  like  some  college  newspaper 
office.  He  was  late  for  everything.  In  motion 
constantly.  Impatient,  sensing  that  there  was 
never  enough  time.  Tou  could,  after  a  week 
or  two,  walk  Into  Kennedy's  offices  and  know 
Immediately  whether  he  was  there  or  not: 
People  walked  more  quickly;  spoke  more  like 
he  did,  in  a  kind  of  enigmatic  shorthand: 
a  hum  like  a  high-tension  wire  was  almost 
audible  among  his  staff. 

Perhaps  that  suggests  fear;  if  so,  it  Is  mis- 
leading. Kennedy  did  not  inspire  fear,  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  cringing  set  of  subordinates 
waiting  for  the  lash  of  Big  Daddy.  What 
Kennedy  did  was  to  make  you  aware  of  stand- 
ards; to  remind  you  that  he  expected  what 
he  himself  reflected,  a  constant  pursuit  of 
excellence.  To  be  part  of  that  world  was 
an  experience  I  have  not  since  felt.  As  Jack 
Newfleld,  Kennedy's  most  Incisive  biogra- 
pher, has  put  It,  "Bobby  made  everybody 
play  over  their  heads." 

This  was  true  In  matters  of  substance.  I 
had  come  to  Kennedy's  staff  believing  that 
John  Kennedy  was  the  Intellectual,  the  bril- 
liant  reader-writer,    while   Bobby    was   the 
ruthless  tactician.  Yet  working  for  Robw*      ^ 
Kennedy  was  like  studying  with  a  legendary\ 
tutor.  Every  time  I  worked  on  a  speech,  or    \ 
a  statement  for  the  Senate  floor,  or  a  com-  /, 
mlttee  hearing,  the  first  question  he  would 
ask  was  the   question  I   had  forgotten,  or 
raised  In  my  own  mind  and  dismissed  as 
Just  too  detailed  or  complicated. 

"Well  .  .  .  what  a^SHt  this  point?"  Ken- 
nedy would  say  about-*  sproch  on  Vietnam. 
"Have  you  checked  this  out  with  Goodwin? 
Didn't  the  Times  have  a  piece  on  the  deser- 
tion rate  in  the  South  Vietnamese  army? 
There's  a  fellow  at  M.I.T.  .  .  .  Why  don't  you 
call  him  and  see  what  he  says."  He  had  a 
commitment  to  getting  at  the  core  of  things, 
an  unwillingness  to  ignore  the  unanswered 
question,  that  was  astonishing.  More  im- 
portant. It  explains  why  his  legislative  staff — 
particularly  Adam  Wallnsky  and  Peter  Edel- 
man — turned  out  the  extraordinary  work 
they  did  In  three  short  years.  When  Robert 
Kennedy  told  Walinsky,  "Why  don't  you  take 
a  look  at  Bedford-Stuyvesant?",  it  led  to  a 
comprehensive  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Including  Job  training,  urban  renewal, 
community  television,  and  a  new  kind  of 
neighborhood  government.  When  Kennedy 
Peter  Edelman  started  looking  at  conditions 
among  migrant  workers.  It  led  not  Just  to 
legislation,  but  to  a  personal  odyssey  of  dis- 
covery and  solidarity  almost  unheard  of  In 
contemporary  American  politics. 

The  Ideas,  programs  and  suggestions  that 
poured  out  of  Kennedy's  crowded  Senate  of- 
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flee  Included  fights  that  are  only  now  being 
recognized  as  Important  battles.  Tax  reform, 
and  an  end  to  special  loopholes  for  the  rich; 
tighter  regulation  of  utilities  and  consumer 
frauds;  community  participation  in  big 
cities;  the  plight  of  the  white  working  class, 
coupled  with  specific  programs  to  better  the 
lot  of  working  Americans;  these  were  the 
sources  of  excitement  in  that  office,  far  more 
than  any  "Camelot"  mystique. 

There  was  also  the  sheer  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering a  very  funny  man.  Robert  Kennedy 
had  a  gift  for  mordant,  self-deprecating  hu- 
mor, spontaneous  and  contextual  rather 
than  finely  grafted  gags.  In  1967,  with  a  fight 
over  a  separatlon-of-church -and -state  provi- 
sion looming  In  New  York,  Kennedy  was 
talking  to  Wallnsky,  Edelman,  Frank  Man- 
klewicz,  and  myself. 

"Look,"  he  began,  "the  only  way  the  new 
constitution  could  pass  is  If  I  spent  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  changed  my  religion.  First 
of  all,  I  haven't  got  a  mUllon  dollars  .  .  . 
wait  a  minute,  that's  not  true.  Of  coiirse  I 
have  a  million  dollars  .  . .  but  I'm  not  chang- 
ing my  religion.  Now,"  he  continued  straight- 
face,  "there  are  certain  compensations." 
Looking  stony-faced  at  four  Jewish  aides. 
"After  all,  I'm  going  to  heaven  and  you're 
not." 

During  the  1968  campaign,  reporters  were 
constantly  looking  for  crowd  size  and  en- 
thusiasm. As  a  chartered  flight  was  coming 
tato  an  airport  for  a  rally,  R.  W.  Apple  of  the 
New  York  Times  asked  Kennedy,  "How  big 
Is  the  crowd,  senator?" 

The  plane  pulled  to  a  stop  and  the  door 
swung  open. 

"Fifty  thousand,"  he  said  and  stuck  his 
head  out  and  waved  briefly.  A  cheer  went  up. 
Kennedy  pulled  his  head  back  in,  turned  to 
Apple  with  a  schoolboy  grin,  and  said, 
mocking  the  press  cliches,  "They  screamed 
with  pleasure." 

His  self-mockery  really  was  easy  to  take. 
At  some  point  during  the  Indiana  primary, 
an  ancient  two-engine  plane  started  down 
the  runway  and  abruptly  scheeched  to  a  halt. 
Kennedy  rose  from  his  seat. 

"I  Just  want  to  say  in  all  modesty,"  he 
said,  "that  If  we  dont  make  It,  your  names 
win  be  In  very  small  print." 

Others  have  written  about  Kennedy's  sense 
of  empathy:  a  capacity  to  feel  the  hurt, 
or  rage,  or  discontent  of  people  utterly  un- 
like him.  Still  others  insist  on  his  ruthless- 
ness,  or  vindlctiveness;  and  I  am  sure  he 
was  capable  of  both  compassion  and  mean 
splrltness.  He  was  a  human  being,  not  a 
'saint;  he  could  be  curt  and  short  with  his 
staff  and  friends,  and  could  and  did  go 
against  his  best  Instincts — whether  It  viras 
a  hesitant  opposition  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, or  a  belated  decision  to  challenge 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  Insistent  memory 
I  have  of  Robert  Kennedy  Is  of  a  night  In 
Indianapolis,  Just  after  Martin  Luther  King 
was  shot.  Kennedy  had  come  back  from  an 
Impassioned  talk  to  a  crowd  of  blacks,  many 
of  whom  first  heard  the  news  of  King's  death 
from  Kennedy.  He  had  quoted  Aeschylus  to 
them,  and  spoken  of  the  death  of  his  own 
brother.  But  that  night,  back  at  the  hotel, 
he  was  In  a  quiet,  detached  mood.  Sometime 
about  2  AM,  he  came  Into  a  room  where 
Adam  Wallnsky  and  I,  along  with  Ted  Soren- 
sen  via  telephone,  were  trying  to  work  on  a 
speech  about  the  King  death  for  the  next 
day. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "that  fellow  Lee 
Harvey  .  .  .  Harvey  Lee  .  .  .  Oswald  ...  he 
set  something  loose  In  this  country  .  .  . 
something  very  strong  .  .  ."  Kennedy  had, 
I  realized  somehow,  heard  the  name  of  his 
brother's  murder  from  those  first  reports 
which  got  the  names  transposed,  and  he  had 
never  been  able — or  willing — to  get  them 
straight. 

And  then  he  said  "Martin  Luther  King's 
death  isn't  the  worst  thing  that  ever 
happened." 
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I  thought  It  cold  and  unfeeling  at  the 
time — until  I  realized  be  had  been  dragged 
back  to  November  22,  1963,  and  something 
that  felt  even  worse  than  the  death  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

And  two  months  later.  In  a  hotel  In  Los 
Angeles,  I  understood  fully  and  terribly  what 
be  had  meant. 


BURKES  GUIDE  TO  REVOLUTION 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF    MISSOCTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  a  timely  and  thoughtful  piece  con- 
cerning the  great  18th  century  philos- 
opher Edmund  Burke.  It  was  written 
by  Dr.  Robert  Nisbet  and  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Joiunal  of  June  5: 

Burke's  Qvidz  to  Revolution 
(By  Robert  Nisbet) 

How  does  one  live  sanely  through  an  age  of 
revolution?  What  can  keep  the  sheer  nxun- 
ber  and  complexity  of  revolutionary  changes 
In  our  age  from  Inducing  In  us  that  special 
apathy  zoologists  say  is  common  to  all  orga- 
nisms when  environmental  stimuli  become 
to  diverse  and  Insistent?  How  do  we  distin- 
guish between  true  revolutions  and  false 
ones;  between  major  changes  serving  Justice 
or  freedom  and  those  serving  little  more  than 
the  Interests  of  power  and  privilege? 

One  way  of  trying  to  cope  with  the  Intel- 
lectual demands  of  our  age  is  to  return  to 
an  earlier  revolutionary  age,  and.  to  study 
the  life  and  works  of  the  great  18th  Cen- 
tiuy  philosopher,  Edmund  Burke.  Burke  was 
preoccupied  during  his  lifetime  by  some  five 
revolutions  or.  at  very  least,  situations  with 
high  revolutionary  potential:  the  English 
revolution  of  1688  which  had  occurred  four 
decades  before  his  birth;  the  American  revo- 
lution; the  French  revcdutlon;  the  strong 
protests  of  Bengalese  against  British  admin- 
istration of  India;  and  the  turmoil  In  Ire- 
land as  the  consequence  of  British  policy 
there  toward  Roman  Catholics. 

It  may  comes  as  a  siuprlse  to  many,  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  Burke  as  the  unvarying 
defender  of  his  beloved  England  or  of  tradi- 
tional clvU  order  to  learn  that  of  these  five 
revolutions  or  potential  revolutions,  Burke 
gave  Impassioned  support  to  four  of  them: 
the  English,  the  American,  the  Indian,  and 
the  Irish.  To  one  only,  the  French,  did  Burke 
offer  stringent,  relentless  opposition. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  UNEASE 

Had  there  been.  In  Burke's  day,  an  organi- 
zation like  the  present  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  to  give  statistical  ratings  of 
"liberal"  and  "conservative"  to  legislators, 
Burke  would  surely  have  drawn.  In  these  five 
Issues,  all  of  them  of  great  public  Importance 
In  England,  an  80%  for  liberalism,  which  Is 
not  bad  in  our  day  or  Burke's.  Actually,  there 
Is  little  doubt  but  that  Burke  would  b« 
rather  astonished,  were  he  to  come  back  on 
earth  today,  to  find  that  be  Is  universally 
regarded  as  a  conservative,  as  the  founding 
father  Indeed  of  modem  political  conserva- 
tism. He  was,  after  all,  himself  a  Whig,  and 
his  political  views  were  regarded  with  some 
unease  by  that  quintessential  Tory,  and 
Burke's  admiring  friend.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Even  so,  we  cannot  overlook  the  well  at- 
tested fact  that  Burke's  view  of  the  social 
organism,  and  of  the  relation  between  order 
and  freedom,  Is  the  clear  source  of  the 
stream  of  political  and  social  conservatism 
running  through  Coleridge.  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  de  Tocquevllle  in  the  19th  Century 
down  to  Ortegay  Gasset.  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
Yeats,  among  others.  In  our  own  century.  It 
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Is  best  to  leave  Burke  as  history  has  made 
him:  the  classic  conservative  of  modem 
times. 

To  understand  Burke  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  revolutions  of  his  day,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  begin  with,  not  tradition,  convention, 
and  order  as  such,  but  rather  with  rights, 
liberty  and  equity,  the  protection  of  which 
Burke  saw  as  government's  chief  function. 
To  be  sure,  we  do  well  to  note  Btirke's  venera- 
tion of  tradition,  his  sense  of  society  as  a 
partnership  of  the  dead,  the  living,  and  the 
unborn,  and  his  respect  for  "the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors." 

But  it  Is  wrong,  and  without  foundation 
In  Burke's  writings,  to  see  him  as  the  ritual 
antlqxiarian,  the  doctrinaire  conservative. 
Tradition,  convention  and  habit  serve  vital 
functions  in  Burke's  theory  of  society.  Not 
only  are  they  the  sources  of  the  civil  order, 
the  sense  of  community,  that  freedom  re- 
quires for  creative  expression;  these  forces 
are  also,  in  Burke's  view,  the  sources  of  those 
prejudgments  that  can  alone  make  ideas  of 
freedom,  right  and  equity  binding  to  the 
members  of  any  community.  "People  will 
not  look  forward  to  posterity,"  he  wrote, 
"who  never  look  backward  to  their  ancestors." 

Burke  was  far  from  being  the  enemy  of 
change  and  reform.  "A  state  without  the 
means  of  some  change  is  without  the  means 
of  its  conservation.  Without  such  means  It 
might  even  risk  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  It  wished  the  most  reli- 
giously to  conserve.  ...  He  that  supports 
every  administration  subverts  all  govern- 
ment," he  wrote. 

Far  from  being  an  advocate  of  simple  lals- 
sez-falre,  Burke  could  declare:  "Government 
Is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide 
for  human  wants.  Men  have  a  right  that 
these  wants  should  be  provided  for  by  this 
wisdom.  It  was  Burke,  not  a  philosophe 
across  the  English  Channel,  who  said:  "The 
arrogance  of  age  must  submit  to  be  taught 
by  youth." 

Now,  remarks  such  as  those  were  never 
made  by  a  mind  given  to  doctrinaire  conser- 
vatism. Traditionalist  we  may  choose  to  label 
Burke,  but  the  fact  is,  few  minds  of  stature 
have  ever  given  more  brilliant  witness  to 
rights,  liberties  and  equities  In  the  affairs  of 
government. 

This  explains  Burke's  love  of  the  English 
revolution  that  had  Just  preceded  bis  career 
and  that  had,  well  Into  the  18th  Centtiry,  Its 
due  share  of  die-hard  opponents.  Burke  saw 
that  revolution  as  the  means  not  of  creating 
new  rights  and  liberties  for  the  English  peo- 
ple but  Instead  of  a  shoring-up  of  rights  and 
liberties  that  were,  he  argued,  very  old  in 
English  history.  And  thus  too.  as  I  have 
noted,  Burke's  constantly  watchful  eye  on 
the  efforts  of  the  court  of  Qeorge  in  to 
diminish  Parliament's  autonomy  and  power. 

Burke  saw  the  cause  of  the  American  colo- 
nists almost  exactly  as  he  saw  the  cause  of 
the  English  people  themselves.  The  real  fo- 
menters  of  discord  In  the  Colonies,  Burke  de- 
clared, were  not  the  Americans  but  such 
"bold,  improvident  and  visionary  ministers" 
as  Orenvllle  at  home,  all  of  them  more 
Interested  in  repressive  and  arbitrary  power, 
the  fruit  of  "metaphysical  speculations"  into 
matters  of  finance  and  taxation,  than  In  the 
prosperity  of  the  Americans.  Burke  opposed 
England's  policy  toward  America  and  this  op- 
position did  not  cease  when  British  troops 
were  dispatched  to  America.  His  great  speech 
on  Conciliation  marked  his  unyielding  effort 
to  bring  those  troops  back  home  and  to  stop 
the  war  against  the  Americana. 

It  U  not  different,  basically,  with  Burke's 
attitude  toward  the  people  of  India  and  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In  his  Impassioned 
indictment  of  Warren  Hastings,  governor 
general  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 
Burke  said.  "That  the  people  of  Asia  have 
no  laws,  rights  or  liberty,  is  a  doctrine  that 
wickedly  is  disseminated  through  this  coim- 
try  .  .  .  I  assert  that  their  morality  Is  equal 
to  ours  .  .  .  and  I  challenge  the  world  to 
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show  in  any  modem  European  book  more 
true  morality  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Asiatic  men  of  high  trust.  .  .  ."  Make 
what  we  will  of  the  personal  clement  In- 
volved in  Burke's  charges  against  Warren 
Hastings:  motivation  is  always  complex. 
What  Is  central  is  Burke's  unambiguous  de- 
fence of  the  Indians  In  their  rebellion  against 
what  he  called  Hastings'  "arbitrary  power." 

"No  man  .  .  .  has  a  Tight  to  arbitrary 
power."  That  principle,  enunciated  by  Burke 
Is  his  defence  of  the  Indian  rebellion,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  Burke's  philosophy.  We  see 
precisely  the  same  attitude  contained  in  his 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (Burke  was 
himself  Church  of  England  though  his  moth- 
er ad  been  Roman  Catholic)  in  Ireland. 
"We  found  the  people,"  Burke  wrote  of  the 
Irish,  "heretics  and  idolaters;  we  have,  by 
way  of  improving  their  condition,  made  them 
slaves  and  beggars." 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  French  revolution. 
Why,  given  his  support  of  Americans,  Indi- 
ans and  Irish  Catholics,  did  Burke  oppose 
what  was  so  widely  regarded  by  English  lib- 
erals. Including  Burke's  fellow-Whigs  In 
many  Instances,  as  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  rights  by  the  French  people  against  a 
repressive  government,  the  monarchy?  The 
question  Is  made  the  more  pertinent  by  the 
fact  that  Burke  seems  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  uprising  in  France  to  have  been  sym- 
pathetic. Certainly,  there  Is  no  doubt  of 
Burke's  belief  that  substantial  reform  was 
needed  in  France. 

Burke's  opposition  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion came,  as  is  a  matter  of  record,  when  he 
realized  that  the  controlling  forces  in  the 
revolution  were  not  those  of  reform  but  were 
Instead  Jacobin  in  Inspiration,  concerned  not 
with  the  ascertainable  needs  of  the  French 
people  but  with  abstract,  millennlally  con- 
ceived, rights  of  all  mankind.  "For  this  pur- 
pose,'' Burke  was  later  to  write,  "the  Jaco- 
bins have  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole  frame 
and  fabric  of  the  old  societies  of  the  world 
and  to  regenerate  them  after  their  fashion." 

It  was  Burke's  achievement  In  what  might 
be  called  the  sociology  of  revolution  to  be 
the  first  to  Identify  a  new  breed  In  European 
society,  that  of  the  rootless  political  Intellec- 
tual, serving  not  church,  class  or  country,  but 
a  set  of  rationalist  ends,  apocalytic  In  their 
Intensity,  that  were  to  be  Imposed  upon  the 
French  people  and  then,  successively,  other 
peoples  in  the  world. 

INSIGHTS  INTO  TOTAUTARIANISM 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  today  to  be  told 
that  the  Jacobins  were  precursors  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks, forerunners  of  the  modern  totalltari- 
ans.  One  need  but  read  the  easily  available, 
well  known  scholarship  of  a  Robert  Palmer, 
J.  L.  Talmon  or  Hannah  Arendt.  Insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  totalitarian  mind,  complete 
with  its  passion  for  centralization  and  uni- 
formity, for  rationalist  extirpation  of  tradi- 
tion and  prejudgment,  and  for  an  absolute 
morallsm  that  would  extend  when  necessary 
to  terror,  was  not  so  easily  come  by  In  the 
late  18th  Century,  and  we  owe  Burke  much 
for  this  first  Insight. 

Burke  thought  there  was  a  universe  of 
difference  between  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
can revolutions.  And  Burke  was  right.  I 
know  of  no  serious  interpreter  of  either 
revolution  today  who  does  not  emphasize 
that  universe  of  difference.  The  American 
revolution,  as  Burke  never  ceased  to  declare 
had  been  In  opposition  to  arbitrary  power 
and  had  been  motivated  by  the  rights  be- 
longing to  Englishmen  and  Americans  alike. 
The  French  Revolution,  on  the  contrary, 
was,  once  It  reached  its  real  nature,  a  revolu- 
tion of  arbitrary  power  directed,  in  the  name 
of  abstract  reason  and  morality,  to  historic 
rights  and  liberties. 

Far  from  there  being  any  significant  in- 
consistency between  Burke's  view  of  the 
French  revolution  and  his  earlier  support  of 
not  merely  the  American  colonists  but  also 
the  Irish  Catholics  and  the  Indians,  we  find 
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him.  In  a  letter  written  In  1795,  coii^>arlng 
Jacobinism  to  the  "spirit  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy" In  England  toward  the  Irish  and 
their  rights  and  also  to  the  spirit  of  "Indlan- 
Ism"  by  which  British  wlelders  of  power  had 
sought  to  uproot  Asiatic  morality  and  con- 
sensus, replacing  that  with  bureaucratically 
conceived  and  abstract  principles  born  afar. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  In  Biuke's 
writing,  from  Its  earliest  period  on,  a  strong 
dislike  of  the  a  priori,  the  purely  rationalistic 
and  deductive,  and,  above  all  the  kind  of 
thinking  that,  in  government,  moves  In- 
stantly to  ordered,  calculated  and  mathemat- 
ically exact  projects.  "It  is  impossible  not 
tc  observe,"  Burke  wrote  of  the  revolution- 
ists in  France,  "that  in  the  spirit  of  this 
geometrical  distribution  and  arithmetical 
arrangement  these  pretended  citizens  treat 
France  exactly  like  a  country  of  conquest." 

THE    aOTH   CENTDKT 

What,  then  about  the  revolutionary 
changes  of  the  20th  Century?  What  would  be 
Burke's  probable  reaction  to  these?  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  he  would  see  the  Com- 
munist (and  also  the  Nazi  and  Fascist)  rev- 
olutions in  essentially  the  same  terms  in 
which  he  saw  the  French.  Now  as  then  he 
woiild  see  the  actions  of  elite  groups  of  in- 
tellectuals and  revolutionaries  applying,  in 
the  name  of  an  abstract  and  absolute  virtue, 
the  techniques  of  total  power  against  pop. 
ulatlons. 

But  what  about  the  more  recent  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  America,  those  of  blacks, 
Chicanos  and  women,  for  example,  seeking 
redress  of  wrongs  and  equity  in  the  tradi- 
tional structure  of  rights  and  liberties  in 
the  American  political  community?  For  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  see  the  unyielding  de- 
fender of  the  American  colonists,  the  Indians 
and  the  Catholic  Irish  taking  a  position  other 
than  in  full  support  of  the  minority  ob- 
jectives of  our  day.  He  did  then;  he  would 
today! 

From  this  would  not  follow,  though,  indis- 
criminate support  of  the  Bureaucratic  and 
coercive  tactics  of  some  of  our  powerful 
agencies  of  government  that  also  occasion- 
ally give  the  appearance  of  treating  America, 
In  Burke's  phrasing,  like  a  country  of  con- 
quest. Recently  the  distinguished  columnist 
of  The  Washington  Poet,  William  Raspberry, 
himself  a  black,  wrote  of  educational  deseg- 
regation: "The  ideal  is  a  situation  in  which 
race  is  irrelevant  to  assignment.  Preoccupa- 
tion with  mathematical  precision,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  the  way  to  achieve  that 
Idea."  Mr.  Raspberry  went  on:  "What's  so 
ideal  about  mathematically  precise  distribu- 
tion of  human  beings?" 

What  Burke  wrote  was:  "Is  every  land- 
mark of  the  country  to  be  done  away  with 
In  favor  of  a  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
constitution?"  I  think  Edmund  Burke  and 
William  Raspberry  would  probably  get  along 
Just  fine. 

(Dr.  Nlsbet  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  California,  Riverside.) 


SLAVE  LABOR  TO  FEED  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Ameri- 
can Industrialist  has  announced  a  $40 
million  deal  to  sell  mushrooms  produced 
by  slave  labor  In  Communist  China  to 
an  unsuspecting  American  people.  Re- 
portedly, another  $40  million  deal  is  in 
the  making  to  Import  Red  Chinese  to- 
matoes. 

One  need  not  expect  that  the  American 
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company — the  Gloria  Trade  Co. — will  la- 
bel its  product  "produced  by  slave  labor 
in  Red  China"  to  inform  the  American 
consumer  as  to  why  the  product  will  be 
cheaper. 

I  Insert  a  news  release  from  a  Hong 
Kong  newspaper: 

[From  the  Star,  Hongkong,  May  15, 1973] 

U.S.  Fbm's  940  MiLLioK  Mttshboom  Deal 

An  American  businessman  has  negotiated 
a  9US40  million  deal  to  sell  Chinese  mush- 
rooms In  the  United  States — and  hopes  to 
bring  off  a  second  deal  for  tomatoes  alao 
WOTth  tUSM  mllUon. 

It  is  the  biggest  American  trade  break- 
through since  American  firms  were  allowed 
to  trade  with  China  last  year. 

In  Hongkong  today,  the  American  business- 
man, Mr.  Andy  Jank,  said:  "We're  all  very 
excited.  I've  been  working  for  a  long  time  to 
bring  off  the  mushroom  deal.  It's  a  terrific 
thing." 

.  Mr.  Jank  fiew  to  Hongkong  last  month  to 
begin  negotiations  with  ofBclals  of  the  China 
Resources  Co.  In  the  Bank  of  China  Building. 

He  saltt  Americans  now  eat  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  Taiwan  mushrooms  yearly, 
and  would  eat  a  lot  more  if  Taiwan  could 
supply  them. 

"We  estimate  we  will  be  able  to  sell  a  16- 
ounce  can  of  Mainland  mushrooms  cheaper 
than  the  13-ounce  can  of  Taiwan  mush- 
rooms," be  said. 

His  company,  the  Oloria  Trading  Com- 
pany, has  been  granted  exclusive  rights  to 
seU  Chinese  mxishrooms  in  the  US  over  the 
next  five  yeftrs. 

TOMATOKS,  TOO 

Now  Mr.  Jank  is  negotiating  with  the 
Chmese  for  exclusive  rights  to  distribute 
Chineoe  tomatoes  in  the  US  for  the  next  five 
years — a  deal  he  estimates  woxild  also  be 
worth  $US40  million. 

"Chinese  mushrooms  and  tomatoes  are 
probably  the  tastiest  in  the  world,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Jank,  who  Is  also  a  director  of  Slno- 
American  Engineering  Associates,  will  return 
to  America  next  week  to  report  on  the  two 
deals. 


POLLUTION  STARTS  WITH  YOU 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional interest  in  pollution  control  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  the  cooperation  of  individuals 
as  well  as  that  of  Government,  business, 
and  interest  organizations  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  overcome  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion problems. 

The  Suburban  Life  of  June  1  carried 
a  very  practical  editorial  commentary  on 
the  subject  which  should  benefit  its  read- 
ers. I  believe  this  merits  wider  review  and 
I  insert  it  into  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Pollution  Starts  With  Tott 
Some  unlikely  answers  were  received  when 
a  nationwide  poll  was  taken  recently  to  deter- 
mine what  federal  government  activities  were 
most  Important  and  how  they  rated  in  prior- 
ity among  those  questioned. 

The  replies  were  surprising  as  the  poll  was 
taken  by  the  Opinion'  Research  Corp.,  an  in- 
ternational survey  organization  commis- 
sioned by  the  American  Security  Council 
whose  concern  was  primarily  on  our  military 
stance,  and  six  of  the  seven  questions  dealt 
with  our  mlUtary  policifls. 
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Ranking  highest  in  priority  was  air  and 
water  pollution  control,  with  28  per  cent  of 
those  polled  feeling  that  they  personally  con- 
sidered this  Issue  of  most  Importance.  Na- 
tional defense  with  11  p«  cent  ranked  fifth, 
behind  anti-poverty  programs  and  aid  to  edu- 
oation,  each  with  18  per  cent,  and  anti-crime 
programs  with  17  per  cent. 

Wa  recite  theae  statistical  figures  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  which  the  average 
citizen  places  on  pollution,  and  how  the 
campaign  for  environmental  controls  has 
progressed  in  the  last  five  years  when  more 
interest  has  been  generated  in  the  entire 
problem  of  ecology. 

It  costs  himdr«dB  of  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year  in  Cook  and  DuPage  coimtlee  to 
pick  vp  after  the  slobs  who  toss  Utter  out 
of  cars  along  highways.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  qjent  throughout  the  nation  to  the  same 
end.  The  federal  highway  administration  now 
Is  testing  the  feasibUity  of  utilizing  high- 
way litter  and  Industrial  waste  for  highway 
construction  material. 

Since  predominant  forma  of  litter  are  metal 
cans,  glass,  rubber  tires,  pt^jer  and  plastic, 
the  research  on  these  types  for  construction 
and  maintenance  operations  Is  going  for- 
ward to  determine  If  these  mixtures  can  be 
used  for  bituminous  concrete,  energy-absorb- 
ing barriers,  soil  stabUlzatlon,  drains  and 
ditches,  and  for  mulching  or  soil  erosion  con- 
trol. 

We  have  established  in  our  community 
central  collection  points  for  glass,  tin  cans 
and  paper.  The  idea  has  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  pec^le  with  the  response  to  e^>- 
peals  very  gratifying. 

Even  at  the  state  level,  the  campaign  for 
recycling  has  brought  some  tangible  results 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Richard  B. 
Ogilvle,  who  directed  all  state  agencies  under 
his  Jurisdiction  to  begin  \ising  100  per  cent 
recycled  paper  for  letterheads  and  envtiopes. 

Paper  costs  will  be  cut  by  «ll,000  and  elim- 
inating the  embossing  operation  will  save 
another  #5,000  annually,  not  a  great  amount 
in  the  huge  state  budget,  but  enough  to 
show  results  of  the  action.  If  widely  followed, 
it  would  mean  saving  forests  of  trees. 

Pollution  Is  man-made.  Antl-pollutlon 
measures  have  to  start  with  each  of  va.  If  we 
do  our  share,  we  can  save  our  lakes  and 
streams,  our  air,  and  improve  our  own  en- 
vironment. 


GALLON  OP  GASOLINE  TODAY'S 
BARGAIN 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  Americans  have  been  gratified  in 
the  manner  the  oil  industry  has  main- 
tained a  low  price  on  gasoline.  Over  the 
years  they  have  seen  the  postage  stamp 
go  from  2  cents  to  8  cents  which  is  a 
400-percent  increase. 

Back  in  1919,  the  average  price  re- 
ceived for  a  barrel  of  crude  oU  was  $2.50. 
At  the  average  service  station  a  gallon 
of  gas  sold  for  27  cents.  And  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  direct  motor  fuel  tax 
added. 

In  1971—52  years  later— the  price  on 
a  barrd  of  crude  oil  had  only  risen  to 
$3.  A  gallon  of  gasoline  in  1971  yielded 
an  average  service  station  price  of  about 
25.5  cents.  To  this,  in  1971,  was  added 
approximately  121/2  cents  per  gallon  for 
direct  U.S.  and  State  tax.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, this  means  that  a  service  station 
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was  getting  2  cents  less  per  gallon  than 
they  got  in  1919.  The  additional  price  to 
the  consumer  was  through  government 
taxes.  Gasoline  is  cheap — only  the  tax 
is  high. 

Compare  this  record  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  the  fact  that  food  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  over  this  same  pe- 
riod. Lumber  prices  have  gone  up  100 
percent  in  the  last  2  years.  Prices  of 
nonferrous  metals  have  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years.  The  average  American  is 
making  more  as  the  1919  U.S.  wage  aver- 
aged 47  cents  per  hour  whereas  workers 
are  averaging  above  $3  an  hour  today. 

Oil  supplies  44  percent  of  this  Nation's 
energy  needs  and  oil  is  in  short  sup- 
ply. We  are  a  country  that  needs  and 
builds  with  power  energy.  We  have  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  but 
America  uses  33  percent  of  the  world's 
energy. 

We  should  take  some  positive  steps. 
The  first  would  be  to  reestablish  an  in- 
centive depletion  allowance  for  the  oil 
industry.  This  would  accentuate  the  de- 
velopment and  exploration  for  more  oil 
reserves  in  the  United  States. 

Another  constructive  step  would  be 
passage  of  the  Murphy  bill.  This  bill 
provides  guarantee  of  contract  which 
gives  a  driller  the  opportimity  to  par- 
ticipate with  stability  in  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. 

Oil  and  gas  have  helped  build  Ameri- 
ca. With  oil  exploration  running  at  half 
its  past  activity,  it  is  urgent  that  we 
emphasize  exploration  for  the  future. 


OUR    WORLD    TODAY:     OBSERVA- 
TIONS OP  R.  J.  "JACK"  PEEK 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOUlU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grass-rooted 
Missourian  concerned  with  his  coimtry's 
role  in  international  affairs  has  often 
sent  his  opinions  and  analysis  of  current 
policies  and  actions  of  our  Government 
to  my  oflQce.  Por  the  enlightenment  of 
this  body,  and  to  help  better  understand 
the  feelings  of  the  mid  western  citizenry 
of  this  Naticai,  I  insert  the  following  ob- 
servations and  opinions  of  R.  J.  "Jack" 
Peek: 

Our  World  Today 

The  evening  of  May  9th;  1972  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  people  of  this  nation 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  the 
date  when  one  man,  the  President  of  this 
United  States  placed  his  entire  political  and 
private  life  on  the  line  when  In  his  message 
to  friend  and  enemies  alike  that  the  end  of 
compromising  In  the  Viet  Nam  had  come 
to  an  abrupt  end.  That  our  so-called  foreign 
friends  and  allies  would  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  with  favor  In  supplying  our  adversaries 
with  any  supplies  which  would  extend  and 
prolong  the  present  conflict. 

In  a  final  analysis  these  suppliers  by  their 
actions  have  become  accessories  and  ac- 
complices to  the  crime  of  murder  and  de- 
struction being  carried  out  by  the  Viet  Cong  I 
To  rid  the  danger  of  a  poisonous  reptile  you 
sever  the  head  Instead  of  severing  the  tall 
which  should  have  been  the  procedure  some 
seven  years  ago  which  would  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives  and  blUlons  in  funds.  We 
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may  as  well  prepare  ourselves  for  the  damna- 
tlon  and  recriminations  from  tbe  outalde 
world  opinion  for  the  action  which  Is  to  be 
taken  In  using  our  military  to  shut  off  the 
flow  of  outside  military  aid. 

Certainly  there  will  be  a  freeze  tip  in 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  major 
powers,  Russia  and  China  but  then  there 
has  never  been  a  complete  "thaw"  and 
neither  wlU  there  be.  Certainly  too,  there 
will  be  a  diplomatic  confrontation  between 
Russia  but  a  military  showdown,  never.  First, 
both  Russia  and  this  nation  realizes  that 
both  have  the  nuclear  potential  power  to 
bring  instant  destruction  to  one  another 
and  others  almost  completely.  China  while 
having  developed  the  bomb  Is  not  nearly  ad- 
vanced enough  to  effectively  use  it  as  on 
either  the  U.S.  or  her  other  enemy,  Russia. 

Furthermore  China  herself  while  having 
a  tremendous  backlog  of  expendable  man- 
power she  does  not  have  the  capability  of 
producing  the  necessary  military  equipment 
for  an  expeditionary  force  of  the  size  nec- 
essary for  such  a  war.  With  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  between  the  two  nations  both 
are  busily  concentrating  on  keeping  the  large 
border  forces  militarily  equipped. 

Neither  Russia  or  the  Chinese  have  any 
military  troops  in  North  Viet  Nam  neither 
will  they  make  this  commitment.  Russia  has 
never  expended  their  military  forces  to  any 
extent  in  any  war  being  content  to  merely 
furnish  the  equipment  for  others  to  use. 

In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  Russia  proved 
their  reluctance  to  face  another  world  power 
militarily  equipped  by  moving  out  the  mis- 
siles when  we  faced  up  to  them  with  our 
sea  and  air  power. 

If  those  who  have  criticized  this  admin- 
istration regarding  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  will  recall,  the  enemy  has  never, 
made  any  firm  commitment  or  guarantee 
that  our  prisoners  would  all  be  set  free  but 
only  discussed  this  Issue  in  general  mean- 
ingless terms. 

In  viewing  the  whole  seven  years  of  this 
conSict  the  enemy  has  proven  themselves 
incapable  of  showing  any  mercy  or  com- 
passion for  military  personnel  or  the  civilian 
population. 

The  only  question  now  which  bears  con- 
sideration Is  do  we  have  the  necessary  mili- 
tary power,  the  military  equipment  to  carry 
out  the  action  clearly  and  firmly  stated  by 
the  President  In  his  May  9th:  address  to  the 
nation.  Evidently  he  and  his  advisers  feel 
sure  that  we  do  have. 

Right  or  wrong  no  one  can  or  will  deny 
that  no  man  in  history  has  ever  disregarded 
self,  family  and  friends  by  honestly  stating 
his  convictions  and  decisions. 


SELF-REGULATION   IN   THE 
SECURITIES  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALXrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission's  Study 
of  Unsafe  and  Unsound  Practices  of 
Brokers  and  Dealers,  filed  with  the  Con- 
gress on  December  28,  1971,  the  SEC  re- 
quested additional  legislative  authority  in 
certain  areas  in  order  to  perform  more 
effectively  the  regulatory  duties  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Congress.  At  that  time  I  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  the  agency's  re- 
quest, and  asked  it  to  draft  implementing 
legislation.  The  Commission  recently  pre- 
pared such  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
as  H.R.  15303  at  the  agency's  request. 

In  reviewing  the  Commission's  bill,  I 
feel  compelled  to  note  some  difficulties 
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I  see  In  the  methods  the  Commission 
uses  in  attempting  to  implement  its  de- 
sire for  additional  authority. 

Portirais  of  the  bUl  provide  for  SEC  re- 
view of  disciplinary  actions  taken  by 
stock  exchanges  and  national  securities 
associations — which  I  shall  refer  to  col- 
lectively as  "8elf-regulat(N7  organiza- 
tions"— against  their  members.  The  pro- 
cedure devised  by  the  Commission  is 
analogous  to  a  yoyo — the  action  of  the 
self-regulatory  organization  is  sent  up  to 
the  Commission  for  review,  which  sends 
it  back  down  to  the  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization if  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
sanctions  imposed,  which  reconsiders  and 
sends  the  matter  back  up  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  second  review. 

I  see  little  reason  for  such  a  procedure, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  discipline  by 
negotiation.  In  SEC  administrative  pro- 
ceedings brought  initially  before  an  in- 
dependent hearing  examiner,  the  agency 
has  the  power  to  review  the  examiner's 
decision  and  to  affirm,  increase,  or  de- 
crease the  sanctions  imposed.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  to  apply  this  procedure 
to  review  of  disciplinary  proceedings  of 
self -regulatory  organizations,  and  indeed 
such  a  procedure  has  been  proposed  in  a 
different  context  in  section  17A(g)  (2)  of 
H.R.  14826,  which  relates  to  the  SEC's 
authority  over  clearing  corporations  de- 
positories and  transfer  agents. 

Various  sections  of  the  bUl  would 
change  existing  law  by  allowing  the  Com- 
mission to  take  certain  actions  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  or  existing  rules  of  self- 
regulatory  organizations  by  Commission 
rule,  rather  than  by  order.  These  changes 
would  give  the  agency  greater  flexibility 
in  its  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  remove  such  activities  from  the  ju- 
dicial review  provisions  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  place  such  re- 
view under  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  which,  I  am 
informed,  differ  from  the  Exchange  Act 
with  respect  to  forum  and  burden  of 
proof.  Very  careful  attention  will  have  to 
be  paid  to  these  provisions  in  any  delib- 
erations of  this  bill. 

The  bill  allows  the  Commission  to 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  rules 
and  violation  of  rules  of  self-regulatory 
organizations,  with  the  exception  of  rules 
"concerned  solely  with  internal  manage- 
ment or  procedures  as  between  [  the  self - 
regulatory  organization]  and  its  mem- 
bers which  does  not  substantially  affect 
the  public  interest  or  the  interest  of 
investors." 

This  exception  appears  to  cause  more 
problems  than  it  solves.  What  is  a  rule 
"concerned  solely  with  internal  manage- 
ment or  procedures?"  Who  makes  the 
determination?  What  if  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  self -regulatory  agency  dis- 
agree— must  this  matter  first  be  litigated 
before  the  Commission  may  act?  If  not, 
may  Commission  action  subsequently  be 
overturned  if  a  court  should  decide  that 
the  rule  does  in  fact  fall  within  the  pro- 
scribed area? 

Similar  questions  could  be  raised  with 
respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  exemp- 
tion concerning  substantial  effect  on  the 
public.  I  would  be  inclined  to  remove  the 
exception  from  the  bill. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  Commission 
from  instituting  administrative  proceed- 
ings against  a  member  of  a  self-regula- 
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tory  organization  for  violations  of  the 
rules  of  that  organization  until  the 
Commission  has:  first,  notified  the  self- 
regulatory  organization  of  the  alleged 
violation  and  the  Commission's  Inten- 
tion to  institute  a  proceeding  based  on 
it  and,  second,  has  given  the  self-regu- 
latory organization  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  compel  compliance  by  its  mem- 
ber with  Its  rule. 

The  public  interest  often  requires 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  procedural  barriers  set 
forth  in  this  bill  would  seem  to  prevent 
such  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission.  The  better  procedure,  I 
believe,  would  be  to  delete  these  provi- 
sions from  the  bill  and  leave  it  to  the 
Commission  to  determine  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  whether  the  public  Interest 
requires  prompt  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  whether  there  is  sufficient  time 
to  allow  the  self -regulatory  organization 
to  act  upon  the  matter  itself. 

I  note  further  that  the  bill  allows  the 
Commission  to  institute  administrative 
proceedings  for  violations  of  rules  of 
self-regulatory  organlzatlMis  but  does 
not  allow  the  Commission  to  bring  civil 
injunctive  actions  in  the  Federal  courts 
for  violations  of  such  rules  nor  to  refer 
such  violations  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  appropriate  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. I  understand  that  one  of  the  quick- 
est ways  for  the  Commission  to  act  is 
through  an  injunctive  action  with  an  at- 
tendant request  for  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order.  I  suggest  that  the  public  in- 
terest may  require  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  give  the  Commission  this  author- 
ity. 

At  the  time  the  SEC  was  asked  to  draft 
legislation  implementing  its  unsafe  and 
unsoimd  report,  it  was  requested  that  the 
Commission  include  in  its  bill  a  provi- 
sion which  would  require  that  proposed 
rules  of  self-regulatory  organizations 
would  be  released  for  public  comment 
before  any  action  was  taken  on  them  by 
the  Commission.  The  SEC  has  chosen 
not  to  include  such  a  provision  in  its  bill. 
I  feel  strongly  that  any  legislation  in- 
volving rulemaking  by  self-regulatory 
organizations  must  provide  that  any 
changes  in  rules  of  such  organizations 
must  be  accompanied  with  and  only  after 
public  participation.  Self- regulatory  or- 
ganizations should  be  required  to  sub- 
mit proposed  rule  changes  to  the  SEC 
well  in  advance.  These  proposals  should 
then  be  made  public.  The  public  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  comment.  In 
short,  proposed  rules  of  self-regulatory 
organizations  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  treated  no  differently  than  proposed 
rules  of  the  Commission  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  set  forth  In  some 
detail  the  problems  I  have  with  the  Com- 
mission's bill  in  the  hope  that  Interested 
members  of  the  investing  public,  the  or- 
ganized bar,  and  the  securities  Industry 
will  give  these  matters  close  attention 
and  transmit  any  comments  they  may 
have  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance.  When  the  Congress  grants 
the  Commission  increased  regulatory  au- 
thority In  this  area,  which  I  believe  we 
must  do,  such  legislation  should  be  clear, 
concise,  direct,  and  sufficient  to  allow 
the  Commission  to  perform  the  duties 
Congress  has  set  for  it. 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
monthly  Washington  News  Notes  bul- 
letin: 

CONGBZSSMAN    CKAIG    HOSMER'S    WASHINGTON 

News  Notes 
a  u>ok  at  the  salt  tbeatt 

From  Congressman  Hosmer's  viewpoint, 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  arrangement 
negotiated  by  President  Nixon  and  Premier 
Brezhnev  adequately  protects  the  national 
security  of  the  VS.  As  a  Congressional  arms 
control  expert  who  fought  ferociously  for 
Non-ProUferation  Treaty  safeguards.  Hosmer 
sees  "no  major  problems"  with  the  SALT 
ABM  Treaty  and  parallel  Interim  Agreement 
on  oSesive  missUes. 

The  U.S.  and  U5.S11.  see  It  to  be  In  their 
security  and  economic  self-interest  to  re- 
main mutually  deterred  by  nuclear  suffici- 
ency. The  concept  of  U.S.  nuclear  superiority 
went  out  the  window  with  the  massive  Soviet 
arms  build-up  of  the  1960's.  This  could  not 
have  been  stopped  short  of  a  pre-emptive  war 
or  a  staggeringly  expensive  buUd-up  of  o\ir 
own. 

In  his  decision,  the  President  added  up 
the  cost  of  the  treaty  against  the  high  cost 
of  doing  nothing  toward  arms  control.  In 
order  to  keep  things  from  getting  lopsided, 
Congress  will  have  to  support  the  I^resident's 
request  for  R&D  on  the  TRIDENT  submarine 
program,  the  B-1  bomber  and  other  improved 
strategic  systems. 

HOSMER  AVAILABLE    FOR    SPEAKING   DATES, 
AUGUST    20    TO    SEPTEMBER    3 

Congresman  Craig  Hosmer  will  be  home 
in  the  32d  District  during  the  August  Con- 
gressional recess.  He  will  be  available  for 
tallcs,  meetings  and  social  events  with  local 
organizations  during  the  period  of  August  20 
through  September  3.  Requests  should  be 
sent  in  writing  to  Craig  at  2217  Raybum 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20515. 

ON  HEALTH  IN8URANCX 

A  lot  of  heat  but  not  much  light  Is  being 
generated  about  public  health  care.  Some 
election-year  proposals  would  have  Uncle 
Sam  l>ecome  the  family  doctor  and  pay  all  the 
bills.  Says  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson: 
"When  there  is  a  flood  In  this  country  and 
its  victims  are  left  shoeless,  the  Red  Cross 
does  not  send  a  pair  of  shoes  to  everyone  in 
the  country  to  Insure  that  those  in  need  get 
shod."  There  are  gaps  In  our  present  health 
care  system.  But  our  national  objective 
should  be  to  take  care  of  those  in  need  with- 
out breaking  tbe  Treasury  and  Imposing  the 
heavy  hand  of  Federalization  on  all  our 
health  programs. 

HOSMEB    NAMED    NUCLEAR    MEETING    CHAIRMAN 

Because  of  his  "long  and  distinguished 
career  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Congres- 
sional experts  on  atomic  energy,"  the  re- 
spected American  Nuclear  Society  has  se- 
lected Congressman  Hosmer  as  Honorary 
Chairman  of  its  18th  annual  meeting  this 
month  in  Las  Vegas.  More  than  2000  of  the 
top  nuclear  scientists  from  the  U.S.  and 
around  the  world  will  be  participating  in  the 
five-day  meeting. 

SUPPORTING  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  VIETNAM 

More  than  100.000  Americans  have  sent  let- 
ters and  telegrams  to  the  White  House  giving 
their  views  on  the  President's  decisive  move 
to  block  the  flow  of  war  materiel  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  White  House  reports  that  the 
mall  is  stlU  running  4-to-l  in  favor  of  the 
U.S.  action.  AU  of  the  Initial  public  opinion 
polls  also  showed  between  60%  and  76%  sup- 
port from  the  American  people.  Let's  hope 
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the  North  Vietnamese  also  are  reading  the 
polls. 

rr  FIGURES,  DOESN'T  ITT 

The  National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance has  overspent  its  budget  and  has  asked 
Congress  for  an  additional  $500,000  on  t<q>  of 
the  original  $1.6  mlUlon  appropriation.  It'»M 
final  report  also  wlU  be  six  months  late. 

VIVA   VOLUNTEERS 

The  National  Volunteer  Awards  tar  1972 
will  be  selected  from  entries  across  the  nation 
for  $5000  prizes  for  groups  and  individuals 
who  have  done  outstanding  Jobs  In  volunteer 
programs.  If  you  know  of  any  individual  or 
group  deserving  of  consideration,  send  your 
nomination  to:  National  Center  for  Volun- 
tary Action,  1735  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007.  Deadline  is  July  15.  1972.  Nomi- 
nation forms  also  are  available  from  that 
address. 

ONE  STEP  CLOSER  ON  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

By  the  time  you  read  this  the  House  will 
have  passed  Congressman  Hosmer's  bill  to 
create  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at  Seal 
Beach.  The  vote  was  scheduled  for  Monday, 
June  S,  and  Hosmer  was  looking  for  over- 
whelming House  support.  The  blU  now  goes 
to  the  Senate. 

THOUGHTS   FOR    FLAG    DAY    1972 

June  14  is  Flag  Day,  and  in  these  days  of 
patriotic  cynicism.  Congressman  Hosmer  says 
it  is  Important  that  aU  Americans  make  a 
special  effort  to  honor  our  national  colors. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  put  It  rather  well 
when  he  said:  "A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it 
sees  a  nation's  flag,  sees  not  the  flag  but  the 
nation  Itself.  And  whatever  may  be  its  sym- 
bols, its  insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag, 
the  government,  the  principles,  the  truths, 
the  history  that  belong  to  the  nation  that 
sets  it  forth." 


BOYD  URGES  GENERALIST 
APPROACH 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  SCITWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  morning.  May  26,  1972,  Willard 
L.  Boyd,  president,  the  University  of 
Iowa,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  spring 
graduates  of  the  university.  President 
Boyd  emphasized  the  need  for  main- 
taining a  generalist  point  of  view  in  ap- 
proaching new  problems  in  our  special- 
ist-oriented society.  The  text  of  Presi- 
dent Boyd's  address  is  as  follows: 
Charge  to  the  Graduates 
(By  President  Wlllard  L.  Boyd) 

EtLch.  of  you  has  been  certified  by  the 
faculty  of  the  college  in  which  you  have 
been  enrolled  as  being  proficient  In  certain 
areas  of  knowledge.  Each  of  you,  however, 
has  received  your  degree  from  the  University 
of  Iowa.  This  University-wide  degree  sym- 
bolizes our  hope  that  your  education  at 
Iowa  has  transcended  narrow  disciplinary 
boundaries. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  this  University  to 
certify  your  expertness,  for  expertness  Is  In- 
adequate for  these  times.  Specialization  is  a 
narrowing  process;  It  causes  us  to  back  off 
from  the  broader  Issues  about  which  we  know 
less  than  we  do  of  our  specialty.  We  need  to 
be  generallsts  as  well  as  specialists.  An  edu- 
cated person  must  be  able  to  put  her  or  his 
share  of  knowledge  into  a  worthwhile  whole. 

It  is  painfully  obvious  that,  despite  all  our 
new  knowledge  and  all  the  experts  we  have 
prepared,  we  have  not  solved  the  complex 
problems  of  society.  The  sad  truth  of  the 
knowledge    explosion    Is    that    it    has    only 
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taught  us  more  about  the  Individual  parts  of 
society  and  greatly  obscured  the  total  view. 
We  act  too  often  as  specialists,  not  gen- 
erallsts. Experts  in  detail,  we  shun  a  broad 
approach.  We  cannot  make  our  way  through 
the  contemporary  world  if  we  abdicate  our 
personal  and  collective  lives  to  experts  alone. 
We  must  all  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
society's  problems. 

In  approaching  these  problems,  experts 
and  lay  people  alike  must  bring  to  them  in- 
tellectual, rigor.  Yet  intellect  is  not  enough. 
It  must  be  tempered  with  humaneness.  Both 
reason  and  passion  are  needed  to  resolve 
these  issues.  Uke  Martin  Luther  King,  each 
of  us  must  have  a  dream.  In  a  world  of 
many  people  and  many  Ideas,  it  must  be  a 
dream  which  admits  of  the  aspirations  of 
others  as  well  as  our  own.  We  cannot  realize 
our  dreams  if  others  cannot  realize  theirs. 

Fundmental  to  our  times  Is  this  quest  for 
human  rights  which  Is  our  common  bond. 
We  must  be  active  In  this  Joint  quest.  Thus 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  inactively  to  refrain 
from  Improper  discrimination,  but  rather 
we  must  act  affirmatively  to  assure  these 
rights  among  the  sexes,  the  races,  and  the 
ethnic  and  religious  groups  of  our  world. 

Your  life  will  require  more  than  expert- 
ness, more  than  intellect,  and  more  than 
passiveness.  I  hope  that  somewhere  in  this 
University  you  have  gained  perspective  as 
well  M  knowledge,  you  have  g:alned  under- 
standing as  well  as  competence,  and  you 
have  gained  commitment  as  weU  as  con- 
viction. If  this  is  so,  then  we  have  done 
more  than  add  to  your  knowledge,  we  have 
also  added  to  your  life. 


PROJECT  SER— MANDATE  FOR 
LOCAL  PARTTdPAIlON 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TXXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
three  bills  In  the  House  and  two  in  the 
Senate  dealing  with  the  future  man- 
power one  question  comes  to  mind.  How 
will  new  manpower  legislation  affect 
catagorical  delivery  systems? 

I  psu-ticularly  make  reference  to 
America's  second  largest  minority.  With 
the  Spanish-speaking  population  esti- 
mated at  11  million — I  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  "Jobs  for  Progress,  Incorpo- 
ration," the  only  national  manpower  de- 
livery system  for  the  Spanish  speaking. 
Popularly  known  as  SER,  an  acronym 
for,  "service,  emplojrment,  redevelop- 
ment," this  organization  has  a  6-year 
history  of  service  to  its  people.  Sponsored 
by  the  two  largest  Mexican -American  or- 
ganizations, the  American  GI  Forum  and 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens — LULAC.  SER  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  determination  of  an 
ethnic  group  striving  to  fully  assimilate 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  job  placement 
centers  for  the  Spanish  speaking  were 
operated  in  Houston  and  Corpus  Christl, 
by  the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens — LULAC.  Under  the  banner  of 
"Jobs  for  Progress,"  the  centers  were 
funded  and  staffed  exclusively  by  Span- 
ish-speaking volunteers.  They  did  more 
for  the  Mexican  American  in  their  short 
existence  than  permanent  public  agen- 
cies had  been  able  to  accomplish  over  the 
years. 

Based  on  the  lessons  learned,  the  two 
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national  organizations.  LULAC  and  the 
American  GI  Forum,  joined  to  form 
"Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc."  "to"  eliminate 
poverty  in  the  Southwest  with  special  at- 
tention to  culturally  different.  The  large- 
scale  program  to  tap  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity was  given  the  name  "to  be"  In 
Spanish — Operation  SER. 

THE   TWO   PARENT   OROANIZATTONB 

The  American  GI  Forum  is  a  veterans 
family  organization  foimded  in  1948  in 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  by  Dr.  Hector  P. 
Garcia,  for  the  purpose  of  aboli^ilng  dis- 
{.rimlnation  practices  against  retiuming 
World  War  n  Mexican-American  veter- 
ans. The  Porxmi  since  has  broadened  the 
scop)e  of  its  objectives  to  include  a  pro- 
gram of  Improvement  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  conditions  of  the 
Mexican-American  community.  The  or- 
ganization has  among  its  objectives: 
Leadership  development,  intergroup  un- 
derstanding, preservation  of  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  veterans'  rights, 
nondiscrimination,  education,  youth  mo- 
tivation. 

The  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens  was  founded  in  1929  in. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  by  the  merger  of 
three  Mexicsm-American  organizations. 

LULAC  was  founded  at  a  time  when 
American  citizens  of  Mexican  ancestry 
were  the  victims  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
discrimination.  The  league  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  seg- 
regation of  Mexican-Americans  and  ele- 
vating their  social,  economic  and  educa- 
tional status.  LULAC  led  the  legal  battles 
which  have  eliminated  overt  segregation 
of  Mexican -Americans  in  public  schools, 
public  facilities,  and  public  employment; 
and  it  was  LULAC  who  initiated  and  fi- 
nanced the  court  battles  that  led  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  then  prev- 
alent practice  in  Texas,  of  omitting 
American  citizens  of  Mexican  descent 
from  service  in  grand  and  petit  Juries.  At 
present,  LULAC  members  are  very  much 
involved  in  eliminating  the  more  subtle, 
covert,  segregation  that  now  operates 
to  hinder  the  socioeconomic  progress  of 
the  Mexican-Americans  in  Southwestern 
United  States,  and  In  operating  a  vast 
system  of  scholarship  assistance  from 
school  boards  and  public  colleges  Indif- 
ferent to  their  problems. 

Operation  SER  as  of  January  1970  was 
in  operation  in  23  projects.  The  national 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles  was  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  5  State  offices  and 
23  local  offices.  Skills  banks  have  regis- 
tered over  60,000  Mexican-Americans 
throughout  5  southwestern  States.  More 
than  14,000  persons  have  been  placed  in 
nontraditional  emplos^nent  using  bilin- 
gual approach  to  motivation  and  train- 
ing of  participants. 

Work  orientation  training  conducted 
by  operation  SER  has  produced  a  marked 
increase  in  language  competence  and 
overall  employabUity  of  the  participants. 

SER  work  orientation  centers  now  of- 
fer a  comprehensive  range  of  innovative 
training  and  related  manpower  services. 

On  the  eve  of  a  new  fiscal  year  SER  is 
literally  and  figuratively  on  the  map  as 
the  national  manpower  delivery  vehicle 
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for  the  Spanish  speaking.  SER  is  now 
in  the  Northern  and  Midwestern  States, 
providing  services  to  the  disadvantaged 
in  cities  such  as:  Chicago,  Detroit,  To- 
peka  and  is  scheduled  to  expand  to  20 
more  cities  including  the  northeast  by 
the  middle  of  next  year.  Now  with  a 
larger  national  office,  31  locals,  with  a 
liaison  office  In  Washington,  whose  staff 
frequently  communicates  with  many  of 
our  offices,  have  worked  as  a  national 
organization  with  a  record  of  vast  ac- 
complishments and  successes. 

PERFORMANCE   RKSTn.TS 

During  the  6-month  period  being  ap- 
praised, SER  has  served  a  total  of  2,398 
people.  Of  this  number  1.390  have  been 
trained  and  1,144  have  been  placed  In 
meaningful  jobs.  The  remainder  is  cur- 
rently in  training.  In  addition,  local  SER 
projects  are  now  operating  at  96-percent 
capacity,  and  enrollments  for  the  report- 
ing period  are  94-percent  of  the  planned 
eru-ollment  goal.  These  figures  indicate 
the  careful  and  effective  planning  that 
took  place  prior  to  implementation  of 
the  programs. 

ENBOLXXE   PROriLE 

The  following  enrollee  profile  illus- 
trates that  SER  Is  serving  those  In  need. 
SER  enrollees  come  from  broad  cross- 
sections  of  the  target  population  and 
provide  evidence  that  SER  is  serving  the 
commimity.  The  following  statistics  were 
gathered  from  16  projects  which  were  in 
operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram year  in  September  1971: 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  enrollees 
are  Spanish  speaking. 

Seventy-four  percent  are  heads  of 
households. 

Pifty-foxu-  percent  are  male. 

Forty-six  percent  are  high  school 
dropouts. 

Twelve  percent  are  Junior  high  and 
elementary  school  dropouts. 

Twelve  percent  are  monolingual. 

PLACEMENTS 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  planned 
nxmiber  of  placements  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  year  has  been 
accomplished.  This  figure  represents  ex- 
cellent planning  on  the  part  of  the  local 
project  directors  and  their  staff.  Eighty- 
nine  percent  of  the  people  served  have 
been  placed  on  meaningful  jobs  after 
leaving  the  program.  More  importantly, 
91  percent  of  SER  placements  are  still 
on  the  job  3  months  after  being  placed. 
Many  positive  factors  account  for  this 
encouraging  fact: 

The  quality  of  the  training  services 
provided  is  exceptional. 

Counselors  and  other  staff  members 
are  instilling  a  high  degree  of  motivation 
in  the  enrollee. 

SER  is  soliciting  and  gaining  mean- 
ingful support  from  local  employers. 

SER  is  working  not  only  for  immediate 
placement  but  also  long-term  gainful 
employment. 

NATURE   OF   PLACEMENTS 

An  Impressive  100-percent  of  SER 
placements  have  been  in  semiskilled, 
skilled,  or  high-skilled  occupations. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  those  placements 
were  in  the  enroUee's  chosen  field  of  in- 
terest. For  obvious  reasons,  SER  Is  striv- 
ing to  place  people  on  Jobs  they  desire. 
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But  Circumstances  such  as  the  status  of 
Che  Job  market,  availabUity  of  training 
programs,  or  the  enrollees  capabilities 
not  meeting  the  Job  requirements  make 
100-percent  success  extremely  difficult. 
The  average  starting  wage  for  SER 
placements  is  $2.49  per  hour,  well  above 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per 
hour.  This  is  a  strong  indication  of  the 
type  of  upgrading  the  SER  enrollee  is 
experiencing. 

COST 

One  of  the  notable  achievements  of 
the  SER  program  is  the  cost-per-enrol- 
lee  figure  of  $l',971.  This  compares  very 
favorably  with  other  major  manpower 
programs  which  are  experiencing  costs- 
per-placement  in  excess  of  $4,000  to  $6,- 
000.  This  low  figure  indicates  that  SER 
is  operating  with  great  efficiency  and 
economy,  while  providing  quality  serv- 
ices. 

With  all  bills  involving  the  concept  of 
decentralization,  placing  policy,  plan- 
ning, and  administration  in  the  hands 
of  State  suid  local  government,  certain 
safeguards  must  be  included  in  whatever 
legislation  affecting  manpower  is  ulti- 
mately passed.  Safeguards  that  insure 
that  on  the  local  level  SER  continues  to 
be  given  the  opportimity  to  deliver  msm- 
power  services  to  the  disadvantaged. 

A  mandate,  not  a  request,  not  a  sug- 
gestion, but  a  msmdate  for  local  and 
State  manpower  organizations,  such  as 
the  employment  services  to  subcontract 
to  SER,  delivery  of  manpower  services 
that  are  aimed  at  assisting  the  Spanish 
speaking,  would  be  a  safeguard. 

To  my  many  farslghted  colleagues  who 
have  for  a  lifetime  been  proponents  of 
equality  and  the  rights  to  self-help,  I 
urge  that  such  a  mandate  be  a  part  of 
the  1972  comprehensive  manpower  leg- 
islation. That  whatever  version  of  what- 
ever bill,  have  a  provision  for  the  na- 
tional talents,  experience,  and  work  of 
SER  to  continue  on  the  local  level  as  a 
named  subcontractor  of  manpower  serv- 
ices. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   15259  BY 
MR.  REUSS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  an  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer  to  H.R.  15259,  the  1973 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act, 
to  restore  the  administration's  original 
request  for  $35,000  to  construct  a  bicycle 
route  network: 

Amendmxnt  TO  H.R.  16269,  as  Reported 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Rettss 

Page  0,  strike  out  lines  10  through  13,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
available  untU  expended,  $131,439,000.  of 
which  $2,420,000  shaU  be  payable  from  the 
water  fund,  $1,760,000  tram  the  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund,  and  $12,363,700  tram  the 
highway  fund:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
payable  from  the  lilghway  fund  $36,000  sbaU 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  a  bicycle 
route  network  In  the  District  of  Ciolumbla: 
Provided  further,  $4,323/X)0  shaU  be 
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OF  CABBAGES  AND  KINGS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  other  Members  of 
the  HoJise  a  speech  recently  delivered  by 
Dr.  William  J.  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Alabama  Education  Association.  Dr. 
Cook  Is  professor  of  English  and  chair- 
man of  the  English  department  at  Au- 
burn University  at  Montgomery,  and  Is 
associate  minister  of  the  Carriage  Hills 
Church  of  Christ  in  Montgomery. 

Dr.  Cook  makes  some  interesting  ob- 
servations about  our  Nation  and  our 
heritage,  and  we  would  do  well  to  heed 
his  advice.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  Dr. 
Cook's  speech  In  the  Record  with  my 
remarks: 

Of  Cabbages  and  Kincs 

(By  Dr.  WlUlam  J.  Cook.  Jr.) 

Somehow,  all  among  us,  pervading  and 
threatening  to  control  o\ir  lives  and  per- 
haps even  our  destiny,  there  has  developed 
a  fanatical  adoration  for  youth. 

Catchwords  such  as  "youth  power,"  "youth 
rebeUlon,"  "youth  leadership,"  make  up  not 
only  a  significant  part  of  our  conversation, 
but  also  a  considerable  part  of  our  thinking. 

It  Is  more  than  merely  the  proverbial  quest 
for  the  fountain  of  youth — although  some 
older  folk  do  make  fools  of  themselves  by 
Identifying  with  youth,  vicariously  or  actual- 
ly. Witness:  the  fifty-year-old  grandmother 
In  a  mlnl-sklrt;  the  paunchy  middle-age 
executive  with  bangs  and  shoulder-length 
locks;  Bobby  Darren;  and  government  lead- 
ers who  pamper  and  coddle  youngsters. 

But  all  the  rest  of  us  are  Influenced  more 
than  we  ought  to  be  by  youth,  maybe  more 
than  we  know.  Consider  our  contemporary 
styles  of  dress;  ova  music;  recreation.  Most 
advertising  now  is  aimed  either  at  youth  or 
people  who  think  they  are — or  wish  they 
were — young.  In  schools  and  universities,  the 
most  Important  thing  has  become  not  aca- 
demics but  getting  along  with  the  students. 
Some  schools  allow  and  even  encourage  the 
students  to  establish  their  own  curriculum, 
make  their  own  rules — stated  bluntly,  to  call 
all  shots.  All  universities.  In  our  state  at 
least,  now  have  a  youngster  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  I  am  reluctant  even  to  parody  that. 
The  time  may  come  In  which  there  will  be 
an  entire  youth  administration  and  faculty 
right  alongside  the  legitimate  administration 
and  faculty.  Even  the  chvirch,  always  the  last 
bastion  of  hope  and  order,  has  not  escaped 
the  onslaught  of  youth:  "youth  forums," 
"youth  programs,"  "youth  ministers,"  and, 
ridiculously  enough,  "youth  elders"  all  have 
their  place  In  our  modem  ecclesiastical  dis- 
order. 

The  reasons  for  the  revival  or  resurgence 
of  youth,  according  to  proponents,  are  three: 

( 1 )  at  present  fifty  percent  of  the  population 
Is  under  twenty-five  ;/ears  old  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  fifty  percent  of  the  say-so; 

(2)  Age  is  obviously  Irresponsible  or  Incom- 
petent since  the  past  two  or  three  generations 
have  gotten  us  hopelessly  lost  on  our  joiuney 
to  happiness  and  well-being;  (3)  It  is  axio- 
matic (as  well  as  a  natural  fact)  that  youth 
ever  supplants  old  age — because  youth  Is 
quicker,  smarter,  and  better. 

I  want  here  to  examine  these  reasons,  to 
test  the  validity  of  each  and  logical  the  con- 
clusions that  follow  them.  I  do  not  intend  to 
demean  youth — its  vigor.  Intelligence,  com- 
passion, idealism,  freshness.  In  fact.  I  admire 
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all  of  these  traits,  and  would  point  out  that 
all  of  us  would  do  well  to  pKMsess  them  for  as 
long  as  we  can.  Certainly  without  youth  and 
Its  power  we  would  have  no  future  and  very 
little  present.  But  it  does  seem  that  we 
should  stop  long  enough  to  put  things  back 
In  proper  balance — the  balance  and  order 
which  evidently  the  Creator  Intended  from 
the  beginning  and  which  held  up  for  a  siu*- 
prlslngly  long  time. 

First,  consider  the  claim  that  fifty  percent 
of  our  population  are  under  twenty-five.  This 
proclamation,  fact  as  It  is,  is  supposed  to 
foster  at  least  equal  voice  in  government, 
society,  or  whatever.  Tet  somehow  it  always 
comes  out  as  a  denumd  for  the  majority  vote. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  us  failed  math.  (I 
must  admit  that  here  the  youngsters  have 
pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  their  elders — 
In  this  case  they  are  assuredly  quicker, 
smarter.)  But  the  most  that  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  argument  is  that  it  Is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  free-wheeling  llloglc. 

It  is  true  that  fifty  percent  of  Americans 
are  under  twenty-five.  But  approximately 
fifty  percent  of  these  are  under  fourteen,  and 
one-half  of  those  under  fourteen  cu-e  imder 
nine.  The  last  two  categories  are  generally 
thought  to  be  Incompetent  In  national,  even 
family  affairs.  Yet  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  fact  supporting  a  demand  for  equal 
or  superior  authority. 

But  suppose  the  entire  fifty  percent  of  the 
population  under  twenty-five  were  between, 
say.  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  The  argument 
would  be  more  plausible,  but  not  by  much. 
It  is  still  a  fact  that  people  In  this  age  brack- 
et are  adolescents:  adults  in  body  and  Intel- 
lect, perh{4>s;  but  children  in  temperament 
and  discretion;  generally  not  capable  of  look- 
ing after  their  own  best  Interests;  quite  obvi- 
ously in  need  of  leadership  and  direction. 

This  statistic  waved  so  arrogantly  before 
the  advancing  horde  means  only  one  thing: 
that  there  are  more  people  now  than  ever 
before  who  need  looking  after — and  sadly 
enough,  more  now  than  ever  before  who  are 
not  being  looked  after. 

Second,  there  Is  the  claim  that  the  over- 
forty  group — particularly  those  over  sixty — 
have  so  fouled  the  world  that  It  can  never  be 
right  stgain.  Some  believe  that  the  only  solu- 
tion is  to  tear  down  and  build.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  have  no  immediate  plans  to 
build.  But  I  must  say  that  these  extremists 
are  in  the  nUnority. 

Government  studies  Indicate  that  the  ma- 
jority of  adolescents  prefer,  and  would  de- 
fend, democracy — but  only  In  the  ideal. 
Here  lies  the  problem.  Perhaps  the  single 
most  essential  Ingredient  in  social  reform 
Is  patience.  But  that  just  happens  to  be  the 
one  virtue  most  markedly  absent  in  ado- 
lescence. 

The  two  or  three  generations  preceding  the 
present  under  twenty-five  group  did  not  do 
so  bad: 

They  Increased  our  life  expectancy  by 
about  fifty  percent; 

Because  of  them  we  no  longer  have  to 
fear  epidemics — typhus,  diphtheria  ,  small 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  like; 

Because  they  were  materialistic,  we  will 
work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  now,  travel  to  more  distant  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  our  life's 
ambition; 

They  fought  man's  grisliest  war.  And  when 
the  tyranny  of  Hitler  was  defeated,  they  had 
the  compassion  to  spend  billions  to  help  their 
former  enemies  rebuild  their  homeland; 

They  fought  racial  discrimination  at  every 
turn  to  usher  In  a  new  era  in  civil  rights  in 
1964; 

They  made  a  start  In  healing  the  scars 
of  the  earth  and  in  fighting  pollution  and 
the  destruction  of  our  natural  resources  (the 
word  then  was  "conservation"  not  "ecol- 
ogy") : 

They  built  thousands  of  schools,  trained 
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thousands  of  teachers  and  made  higher  edu- 
cation a  real  possibility  for  anyone  who  had 
the  pluck  to  acquire  It; 

They  survived  history's  greatest  depres- 
sion, learning  first-hand  what  it  means  to 
be  hungry  and  cold.  Because  of  this,  they 
determined  it  would  not  happen  to  us  and 
it  has  not.  The  contrary  Is  true:  We  have  a 
better  life,  a  warm  home,  wholesome  food, 
and.  In  short,  more  than  the  necessities  of 
life. 

All  this  to  say  nothing  of  spectacular 
advances  in  technology  and  science.  But  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  In  all  this — In  war,  in 
economic  miracles,  in  scientific  prowess — 
they  were  able  to  remain  humanitarian,  to 
always  find  the  golden  mean  between  Jus- 
tice and  mercy,  accomplishment  and  humil- 
ity. 

In  view  of  all  this.  I  think  I  would  say  to 
the  present  younger  generation:  "You  should 
do  so  well." 

The  third  and  final  point  for  considera- 
tion is  the  axiom  that  "youth  ever  supplants 
old  age."  That  this  is  true  cannot  success- 
fully be  denied.  But  It  must  be  remembered 
that  historically  when  youth  supplants  age, 
it  Is  no  longer  youth — it  itself  has  aged.  This 
is  the  natural  order,  the  logical  order.  And, 
I  suspect,  the  Godly  order. 

No  more  terrible  plight  can  befall  a  people 
than  to  be  led  by  youth.  Isaiah,  a  man  to  this 
day  respected  by  some,  in  describing  the 
woes  with  which  the  nation  of  Israel  was 
about  to  be  cursed,  said:  i Isaiah  3:  1-5) : 

"For,  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem  and  from 
Judah  the  stay  and  the  staff,  the  whole  stay 
of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water, 

"The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war. 
the  Judge,  and  the  prophet,  and  the  pru- 
dent, and  the  ancient, 

"The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honorable 
Doan,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning 
artificer,  and  the  eloquent  orator. 

"And  /  will  give  children  to  be  their 
princes,  and  babes  shall  rule  over  them. 

"And  the  people  shall  be  oppressed,  every 
one  by  another,  and  every  one  by  his  neigh- 
bour^ the  child  shall  behave  hiTnself  proud- 
ly agkinst  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against 
the  honovuable." 

That  the  elders  rule  and  exercise  authority 
Is  an  eternal  and  universal  truth  buUt  in- 
extricably into  the  universe.  Even  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  there  are  fathers  and 
fiedglings.  And  it's  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
chronology  or  longevity;  it  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience and  consequent  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. It  is  the  logical,  natural  order. 

But  somehow  this  logical  order  has  suffered 
a  momentary  collapse.  And  I  suspect  that 
many  of  us  older  folks  are  responsible  for  It: 
(1)  We  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  faith 
In  people  In  Infiuential  and  leadership  posi- 
tions; (2)  We  are  guilty  of  reUeved  capitu- 
lation to  the  vagabond  forces  of  the  young; 
(3)  we  are  victims  as  well  as  instigators  of 
the  general  lack  of  morality  and  ethics,  pri- 
vate and  public.  When  I  say  "we"  are  respon- 
sible, I  mean  the  home,  the  church,  the  gov- 
ernment; professionals,  businessmen,  civic 
leaders,  and  especially  educators — the  an- 
nounced moulders  of  society  (or  is  it  "mold- 
ers"?). 

As  I  see  it,  all  of  these  agencies — par- 
ticularly we  educators — are  involved  In  one 
way  or  another  and  are  considerably  to 
blame  for  hippies,  yippies,  neo-nazls,  or 
whatever — in  short,  all  the  groups  we  talk 
about  with  curiosity  and  fear. 

I  can  tell  you  why.  At  least  three  reasons. 
First,  simply  because  of  personal  and  profes- 
sional Irresponsibility.  We  have  wavered  In 
our  conviction  of  right  and  wrong.  For  In- 
stance, unsure  of  our  own  morality,  we  have 
tolerated  and  even  condoned  criminal  activ- 
ity—even on  the  part  of  high  state  ofllcialB^ 
without  raising  an  audible  voice  ta  protest 
or  outrage.  Pope  said  something  like  this: 
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vice  Is  a  monster  of  such  fiightfiil  mien. 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
But  seen  too  often  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

We  are  dangerously  near  the  hugging  stage 
In  our  courtship  with  crime.  If  you  think 
our  bland  tolerance  of  wrong-doing  Is  not 
having  Its  effect  on  youngsters,  you're  wrong. 
Tolerance  Is  a  good  thing;  but  tolerance  of 
the  wrong  things  can  get  you  In  trouble. 

Also,  all  of  lis,  even  those  In  leadership 
position,  seem  to  lack  enough  moral  convic- 
tion to  take  a  positive  stand  on  anything — 
to  say  "no"  and  mean  It.  But  ultimately 
someone  has  to  say  "this  is  right  and  this  Is 
wrong"  and  mean  it.  It  was  Indeed  a  sad  day 
when  we  were  conned  Into  believing  that 
nothing  mattered  in  a  world  without  any 
absolute  values. 

We  have  so  concerned  ourselves  about 
treating  people  Justly  and  fairly,  that  we 
have  forgotten  to  treat  "truth  and  right" 
with  justice — even  respect. 

Second,  we  are  responsible  because  we,  of 
all  people,  have  lost  the  Ideal— the  notion  of 
perfection — the  pursuit  of  excellence.  We 
have  become  satisfied  members  of  the  cult  of 
mediocrity.  As  a  boy  near  Sand  Mountain, 
I  used  to  hear  the  expressions  "a  lick  and 
a  promise"  or  "  a  hit  and  miss" — Indicating 
then  rather  Jokingly  that  a  job  was  not 
done  very  well.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  In 
which  people  do  not  laugh  about  that — it  Is 
a  seriously  guarded  reality.  A  friend  of  mine, 
the  young  mayor  of  Luverne,  told  of  tak- 
ing his  child  to  see  the  new  addition  to  the 
original  Methodist  Church  building  which 
was  built  some  fifty  years  ago.  He  asked  the 
boy  to  compare  the  structures.  The  ten-year 
old  noticed  Immediately  that  the  new  portion 
was  aesthetically  unattractive  and  already 
eraoklng  and  crumbling;  he  was  Impressed 
with  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  the  older 
structure.  His  dad  explained  the  difference: 
"The  old  one  was  built  with  pride  and  pur- 
pose." 

How  many  people  work  because  they  like 
it?  How  many  have  combined  avocation  and 
vocation?  I  suspect  that  even  some  of  you 
are  teaching  to  pay  for  a  color  TV,  or  auto- 
mobile, or  something  less  noble  than  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  students  deserve. 
Let  me  put  it  simply:  If  that  Is  your  pur- 
pose In  teaching,  do  the  world  a  favor  and 
get  out. 

Third,  we  are  responsible  because  we  have 
dehumanized  the  system.  Here  again  we 
educators — quite  unfortunately — have  con- 
fused values,  worshipping  at  the  altar  of 
computers,  forms,  administrative  red  tape, 
and  educational  "experiments  and  studies" 
and  have  profaned  the  Individual  person.  We 
are  concerned  with  Jobs  and  titles  In  our 
records  and  reports;  fight  rigorous  battles  to 
preserve  our  own  bailiwicks;  diligently  at- 
tend conferences,  seminars,  meetings  sup- 
posed to  Improve  teaching  skills;  we  build 
fancy  marble  buildings;  furnish  them  with 
the  damndest  collection  of  mechanical 
spoofery  ever  known  to  man — and  forget  the 
person. 

It  is  now  possible  for  a  student  to  at- 
tend four  years  of  college  and  never  see  a 
teacher  or  anybody  other  than  other  student 
waifs — until  his  IBM  card  gets  accldently 
folded  or  crushed. 

I  saw  a  cartoon  the  other  day  which 
epitomizes  the  situation.  On  the  teacher's 
podliun  was  a  tape  recorder  blurting  out  the 
lecture;  on  thirty  student  desks  were  thirty 
student  tape  recorders,  taking  It  In.  I  don't 
know  who  gave  the  test. 

If  I  were  a  teenager — If  you  were — and  had 
any  sense  or  sensitivity — you  would  be  a 
drop-out,  an  addict,  a  "hippie,"  or  worse. 

You  MdOw,  I  was  always  told  not  to  criticize 
unless  I  had  some  positive  solutions  to  of- 
fer. Well,  I  do — nothing  spectacular;  mere- 
ly fundamental  truths  as  old  as  the  hills. 
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The  first  Is  that  we  restore  moral  order 
and  conviction  to  our  personal  and  profes- 
sional lives. 

The  second  is  that  we  accept  responsibility 
cheerfully  but  that  we  do  not  seek  It  vainly. 

The  third  is  that  we  continuously  reach 
for  perfection  in  all  things. 

Fourth,  we  should  follow  only  good  lead- 
ers, those  whose  professional  ability  and 
moral  code  are  of  absolutely  the  highest 
calibre. 

Fifth,  we  should  be  courageous — not  afraid 
to  try,  of  things  new  or  old,  of  others,  of 
success,  of  failure,  of  truth. 

An  old  French  proverb  says:  If  youth  but 
had  the  knowledge;  If  age  but  had  the  pow- 
er. Our  nation  has  unparalleled  power  In 
knowledge  and  energy.  By  adherence  to  these 
few  suggestions,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
merge  the  knowledge  of  the  aged  with  the 
energy  of  the  young  toward  the  mutual  bena- 
flt  of  both. 
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HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGXIE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Karl  G.  Hair,  Jr.,  president  of  Aero- 
space Industries  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  recently  published  an  article  In  the 
April  1972  Issue  of  Professional  Engi- 
neer. Mr.  Harr  In  his  thougiitful  article 
points  to  the  need  of  some  form  of  co- 
operative endeavors  between  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  to  maintain  sufBcient 
research  and  development  to  assure  that 
high  technology  products  are  developed 
and  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place. Because  of  the  Importance  of  Mr. 
Harr's  comments  I  am  Including  them 
in  the  RxcoBo  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public: 

High  Tkchnoi^ooy  im  trx  Oovxknmkkt 
(By  Karl  O.  Harr,  Jr.) 

For  many  years  after  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  had  the  relatively  easy  task 
of  competing  with  nations  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  that  war.  As  we  exported  goods, 
services,  and  technologies  to  help  other  na- 
tions get  back  on  their  feet,  our  domestic 
economy  rolled  along  with  constantly  In- 
creasing momentum.  Many  of  the  goods  sold 
abroad  and  most  of  the  goods  sold  at  home 
bore  the  label  "Made  In  VSA.."  Our  Inter- 
national economic  policy  was  primarily  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  economies 
of  war-devastated  countries  so  that  those 
governments  could  assume  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  world 
peace. 

Beginning  In  the  lOSO's,  however,  the  pat- 
tern of  world  trade  began  to  change.  Slowly 
but  steadily  through  the  1950'8  and  BO's,  our 
share  of  the  free  world  market  for  goods  and 
services  decreased  imtll  now  we  are  at  a 
serious  competitive  disadvantage  In  many 
areas  of  international  trade. 

Not  until  the  late  1960's  did  we  begin  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  what  was  taking 
place,  and  not  until  even  more  recently  did 
we  come  to  accept  the  fact  that  a  coherent 
international  economic  strategy,  with  related 
domestic  policies.  Is  essential  to  the  future 
growth  of  our  own  economy.  We  are  In  trou- 
ble In  terms  of  balance  of  trade,  and.  over 
the  short  run  at  least,  the  situation  Is  going 
to  get  worse.  We  also  are  falling  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  significantly  In  capital  rein- 


vestment and,  as  a  direct  result  our  lack 
of  capital  growth,  are  suffering  an  extremely 
low  Increase  in  our  rate  of  productivity.  In 
fact,  our  Increase  is  the  lowest  of  any  of 
the  major  Industrial  nations  over  the  last 
five  years. 

Of  the  four  basic  trading  commodities — 
agricultural  products,  raw  materials,  low 
technology  items,  and  technology-Intensive 
products — the  only  area  In  which  we  con- 
slstly  have  maintained  a  substantial  trade 
surplus  is  the  high-technology  category.  Now 
we  are  being  confronted  with  Increasingly  ag- 
gressive and  effective  competition  In  the 
technology-Intensive  product  area  as  weU. 
Although  we  have  shown  a  surplus  on 
the  order  of  $9  billion  annually  In  this  cate- 
gory, and  the  growth  rate  of  exports  of  such 
products  averaged  ten  percent  a  year  during 
the  1960's  (reaching  a  high  of  $22.6  bUlion 
in  1970),  imports  of  technology-Intensive 
products  have  increased  at  a  much  higher 
rate  (24  percent  annually).  Jumping  from  $3 
bUllon  In  1964  to  $13  billion  in  1970. 

Furthermore,  within  the  technology-inten- 
sive field,  the  aerospace  industry  is  under- 
going critical  changes  that  are  producing 
effects  felt  throughout  the  U.S.  economy.  It 
has  entered  a  period  requiring  major  read- 
justment to  changing  conditions,  priorities, 
and  markets.  In  considering  the  relationship 
of  the  aerospace  industry  to  the  total  econ- 
omy. It  Is  clear  that  the  Industry's  problems 
constitute  an  economic  and  historic  phe- 
nomenon of  the  first  magnitude  rather  than 
an  ephemeral  annoyance,  the  effects  of  which 
will  subside  as  soon  as  the  current  economic 
uncertainties  are  clarified. 

The  current  situation  and  the  outlook  for 
the  Immediate  future  appear  bleak,  and  If 
unchecked,  this  trend  will  result  In  a  severe 
loss  to  the  nation's  output.  In  both  tangible 
and  intangible  ways,  the  Industry's  prob- 
lems have  broad  Implications  at  both  the 
Federal  and  local  levels. 

Therefore,  acts  and  decisions  which  wlU 
affect  the  future  role  of  this  economic  force 
In  national  affairs,  determining  whether  the 
Industry  continues  to  contribute  at  Its  fullest 
capacity  to  the  economic  weU-belng  of  the 
nation  or  declines  to  the  point  where  Its 
potential  cannot  be  realized,  must  be  based 
on  an  accurate  perspective. 

The  effect  of  changes  In  world  trading  pat- 
terns on  the  transport  aircraft  Industry 
demonstrate  the  critical  relationship  of  the 
Industry  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  The 
United  States  has  dominated  the  world  civil 
aircraft  market,  producing  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  aircraft  fiown  by  fre^ -world 
commercial  airlines  today.  In  the  period  1966 
to  1970,  there  was  an  aerospace  trade  surplus 
of  nearly  $10  billion,  of  which  Jet  transports 
were  a  major  part.  Today  slgnlficar.t  chal- 
lenges are  being  mounted  in  Western  Europe 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  In  Japan.  Further,  It 
Is  possible  that  Russia,  with  such  aircraft  as 
the  supersonic  TU-144,  wUl  succeed  In  Its 
determined  effort  to  penetrate  markets  we 
have  dominated  In  the  past. 

Figures  for  technology-intensive  aerospace 
exports  alone,  spanning  ten  years,  are  In- 
teresting : 

In  1961  the  United  States  exported  $28,557 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  services.  Aero- 
space products  accounted  for  $1,603  bUllon, 
or  six  percent,  of  the  total.  And  In  1961  the 
favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the  U.S  was 
$6,096  billion. 

Last  year.  1971,  the  U.S.  exported  $43,655 
billion  worth  of  goods,  and  aerospace  prod- 
ucts accoimted  for  $4,196  billion,  or  0.6  per- 
cent, of  the  total. 

But  In  1971  the  overall  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  was  an  unhealthy  minus  $2,047  bil- 
lion— the  first  negative  trade  balance  for  this 
Industrial  nation  since  1888. 

In  other  words,  over  a  ten-year  period  the 
orerall  U.S.  balance  of  trade  declined  by  some 
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$8.1  billion,  while  the  aerospace  segment  of 
that  trade  Increased  from  $1,501  billion  to 
$3,863  bUllon— a  net  gain  of  $2,362  billion. 

As  noted,  UjB.  commercial  Jet  transports 
have  been  one  of  our  most  successful  and 
profitable  export  products  during  recent 
years.  We  have  dominated  the  free-world 
market.  However,  looking  ahead,  we  can  see 
the  end  of  this  dominance  and.  Indeed,  a 
reversal  of  the  picture,  unless  we  take  some 
Immediate  actions  to  develop  new  transports 
to  compete  with  those  currently  being  de- 
veloped abroad.  We  are  not  under  Immediate 
threat  In  the  field  served  by  wlde-bodled, 
long-range  commercial  Jets — ^the  B747,  DCIO, 
LlOll — and  the  other  medium-  and  long- 
range  jets  that  preceded  them.  But  where  are 
we  m  the  development  of  transports  larger 
and  smaller  than  these  aircraft? 

We  scrapped  our  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft project,  relinquishing  this  Inevitable 
market  to  the  British/French  combine  and 
to  the  Russians.  We  are  woefully  behind  in 
developing  short  takeoff  and  landing  (8TOL) 
aircraft  and  an  air  bus  to  serve  the  majority 
of  air  passengers  who  travel  only  260  to  600 
miles  per  trip. 

The  free-world  jet  transport  market  be- 
tween 1974  and  1985  has  been  estimated  at 
$148  billion,  half  of  which  wUl  be  repre- 
sented by  purchases  by  U.S.  carriers.  This 
figure  Is  In  current  dollars  and  assumes  a 
five  percent  annual  Increase  in  costs  due  to 
Infiation  tmd  product  Improvement.  There 
are  three  general  market  areas — long  range. 
Including  the  SST;  medium  range.  Including 
twin  engine  alri>u8es;  and  short  range  Includ- 
ing vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft. 

If  the  UB.  decided  to  be  competitive  In  all 
three  categories.  It  Is  estimated  that  It  would 
capture  90  percent  of  the  long-range  market, 
80  percent  of  the  medium-range  market,  and 
70  percent  of  the  short-range  market.  If  the 
U.S.  does  not  compete,  the  potential  loss  of 
business  has  been  estimated  at  $77  bUllon. 
This  translates  Into  1,479,000  man-years  of 
lost  employment,  a  $29.6  billion  loss  In  pay- 
rolls, and  the  loss  of  nearly  $10.6  billion  In 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

The  Impact  on  the  aircraft  balance  of  trade 
Is  equally  drastic.  By  1976  the  positive  bal- 
ance we  now  enjoy  In  aerospace  exports  will 
become  negative,  and  In  1985  the  negative 
balance  wUl  be  an  estimated  $4.6  bUllon. 
The  cumulative  negative  balance  of  trade  In 
aerospace  products  during  the  period  will 
reach  a  total  of  $18.3  billion. 

Each  of  the  potentially  competitive  foreign 
nations — Qreat  Britain,  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Canada,  and  Japan — has  taken 
a  number  of  positive  steps  toward  obtaining 
a  substantial  share  of  the  lucrative  commer- 
cial aircraft  market.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
companies  receive  grants  equal  to  26  percent 
of  capital  expenses  on  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  addition,  they  can  receive  govern- 
ment payments  of  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Individual  RAD  projects.  In  Britain, 
companies  can  write  off  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent of  their  investment  in  new  production 
facilities  In  the  year  they  are  made.  German 
companies  receive  special  tax  write-offs  of 
up  to  60  percent  of  corporate  reaeEU-ch  and 
development  investment,  plus  a  ten  percent 
cash  Investment  subsidy.  These  are  exam- 
ples of  the  planned  aggressiveness  being 
demonstrated  by  the  governments  of  our 
principal  competitors  In  the  aerospace  field. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  Indirect  gov- 
ernment assistance,  direct  subsidies  are  being 
provided  by  foreign  governments  for  high 
cost,  high  export  market  potential  pro- 
grams— notably,  commercial  aircraft.  For  ex- 
ample, Western  European  governments  are 
investing  about  $4  bUUon  In  four  major  com- 
mercial aircraft  programs  aimed  at  a  near- 
term  market  of  $30  bUllon.  Favored  by  such 
subsidies  are  the  British/French  Concorde 
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SST  (which  Is  totaUy  financed  by  the  gov- 
ernments Involved)  and  the  A-300B  Airbus, 
the  Dassault  Mercure  2,  and  the  VFW-614 
(which  are  receiving  direct  support  of  85,  66, 
and  80  percent,  respectively,  from  the  com- 
mitted governments).  These  programs  are 
largely  oriented  toward  export  rather  than 
toward  the  domestic  markets  of  the  countries 
involved,  and  all  count  on  making  major 
Inroads  In  the  market  that  the  U.S.  hereto- 
fore has  dominated. 

The  compelling  reason  why  these  aircraft 
are  being  developed  by  our  foreign  competi- 
tors Is  that  there  are  no  competitive  types 
being  buUt  in  the  United  States;  nor  under 
present  clrcunutances  does  It  appear  likely 
that  we  wUI  be  buUding  competitive  models 
In  the  near  future. 

There  Is  one  resison  and  one  reason  only 
why  U.S.  manufacturers  are  not  competing 
and  that  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  financial 
resources.  The  VS.  aerospace  Industry  stlU 
has  superior  technology,  the  management 
skills;  adequate  plant  capacity,  a  highly 
skilled  labor  force,  and  the  other  essential 
ingredients  for  successful  competition.  How- 
ever, It  does  not  have  the  corporate  financial 
resources  that  would  be  required,  nor  are 
these  monies  available  in  the  private  money 
market.  The  cost  of  long  lead-time  develop- 
ment and  production  before  an  advanced 
commercial  aircraft  can  be  sold  In  the  mar- 
ketplace and  can  begin  to  return  money  on 
the  Initial  investment  Is  not  attractive  to 
Individuals  or  Institutions  engaged  In  In- 
vestment of  capital. 

Clearly  some  form  or  forms  of  cooperative 
endeavor  between  Government  and  Industry 
wUl  be  required  to  maintain  the  R&D  level 
needed  to  develop  and  Improve  ova  high 
technology  products  and  keep  them  competi- 
tive In  the  world  marketplace. 

The  United  States  no  longer  Is  an  unchal- 
lenged Industrial  giant  whose  great  natural 
resources  and  leadership  in  the  development 
and  exploitation  of  materials,  products,  and 
processes  renders  It  preeminent  In  high- 
technology  areas.  There  Is  no  panacea  for 
the  correction  of  current  deficiencies  In  our 
international  economic  position  or  for  the 
reversal  of  the  deteriorating  trend  In  our 
balance  of  trade.  Instead,  high-priority,  mul- 
tlfaceted  cooperative  effort  by  the  Govern- 
ment— ^both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches — and  by  Industry,  labor,  the  finan- 
cial commimity.  and  the  public  wUl  be  re- 
quired. 

One  essential  Ingredient  would  be  a  clearly 
stated  national  objective  of  achieving  a  sur- 
plus balance  of  trade  In  a  competitive  Inter- 
national market  by  eliminating  artificial 
controls,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Another 
essential  move  would  be  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement a  coherent  International  economic 
strategy  with  related  domestic  economic  pol- 
icies to  achieve  the  objective  of  a  surplus 
balance  of  trade. 

But  the  soimdest  of  economic  objectives 
and  the  most  enlightened  of  supporting  pol- 
icies wUl  not  return  the  United  States  to  a 
surplus  position  on  the  balance  sheet  of  in- 
ternational trade  If  we  do  not  have  newer 
and  better  products  to  sell.  This  means  that 
we  must  dedicate  significant  effort  now  to 
research  and  development,  and  It  will  take 
positive  policy  actions  by  the  Government 
to  restore  the  lost  technological  momentum 
in  the  United  States  and  In  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

The  sooner  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
advanced  technology  is  the  foimdatlon  upon 
which  all  else  rests,  and  the  sooner  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  we  remain 
competitive,  at  least  In  such  high-technology 
areas  as  aerospace,  the  better  chance  we  will 
have  to  support  our  economy,  our  essential 
social  programs,  and  our  standard  of  living 
In  this  fast-changing  world. 
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MENTALLY  ILL  CHILDREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP  MAssACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  forgotten  segments  of  the 
American  population  is  the  mentally  ill 
child. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  about  mental 
illness,  and  mental  illness  in  children  is 
even  more  unacceptable.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  are  about  4  million  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18  with  behavioral 
disorders  of  whom  1.4  million  are  in  acute 
need  of  psychiatric  care.  Of  these  only 
473,000  receive  even  minimal  attention. 

It  is  time  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  needs 
of  these  children.  It  is  time  to  take  care 
of  them. 

Judith  Randal  wrote  an  article  for  the 
May  25  Washington  Star  entitled  "Ar- 
thur Bremer  and  Mental  Health."  She 
points  to  the  fact  that: 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
of  Children  concluded  in  Its  1969  report  that 
there  is  not  a  single  community  in  this  coun- 
try which  provides  an  acceptable  standard  of 
service  for  emotionally  disturbed  youth. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  this  problem?  An 
appropriation  of  only  $10  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  and  no  money  at  all  for  the 
first  2  years  President  Nixon  w«is  in  of- 
fice. The  same  $10  million  appropriation 
is  called  for  next  year — no  mcrease  at  all. 
And  of  that  $10  million  all  but  $2  million 
will  be  needed  for  continuing  a  few  pro- 
grams in  existence  now.  It  seems  a 
strange  priority  to  spend  an  extra  $5  bil- 
lion on  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
but  only  $10  million  to  help  some  very 
sick  children. 

The  article  f  (^ows : 

ASTHTTB    BREMXK    AND    MENTAL    HXALTH 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

Arthur  H.  Bremer,  so  his  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintances In  Milwaukee  recall,  was  Just  an- 
other quiet  kid,  although  some  comment  ad- 
dltlonaUy  that  he  was  so  quiet  It  was  notice- 
able. The  quietness,  they  say,  sort  of  stuck 
out. 

Looking  back  on  It  now.  one  might  say  be 
was  not  much  different  In  type  from  Slrhan 
B.  Slrhan  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

Like  them  too,  he  had  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  psychiatrists  and  guidance  coun- 
selors in  his  younger  days,  but  little  or  no 
treatment  followed  their  diagnoses. 

Today.  Oswald  is  dead,  felled  by  another 
assassin's  bullet  lees  than  24  hours  after  he 
fired  the  shots  that  killed  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Slrhan  Is  serving  a  life  sentence  in  San  Quen- 
tln,  untU  recently  under  death  sentence  for 
the  murder  of  Kennedy's  brother  Robert. 

And  Bremer  is  being  held  for  trial  on 
charges  Involving  the  shooting  of  Alabama 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  who  Is  paralyzed  as 
a  result  of  one  of  five  bullets  fired  Into  him 
May  15  at  Laurel,  Md. 

The  frightening  thing  about  quiet  people 
like  Bremer  and  Slrhan  and  Oswald  Is  that 
there  must  be  millions  of  them  In  the 
United  States,  holding  their  rage  Inside  them 
until — lacking  the  safety  valve  most  Individ- 
uals have — they  explode. 

It  happens  more  often  than  one  might 
think,  because  It  Is  only  when  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  prominent  figure  is  attempted  or  a 
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mass  killing  is  perpetrated  by  a  Whitman  or 
an  Unruh  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
event,  or  for  long. 

Even  more  frightening  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  known  about  them  for  years.  A  1930 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  estimated 
that  there  were  2.5  million  children  with 
well-marked  behavioral  dllBcultles,  and  since 
then  things  have  become  worse. 

There  are  now  thought  to  be  about  4  mil- 
lion such  children  under  the  age  of  18,  of 
whom  1.4  milliohare  in  acute  need  of  psy- 
chiatric care,  with  only  473,000  receiving  even 
minimal  attention. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of 
Children  concluded  in  its  1969  report  that 
there  is  not  a  single  community  in  this  coun- 
try which  provides  an  acceptable  standard 
of  service  for  emotionally  disturbed  youth. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  the  beginnings 
of  a  community  mental  health  center  move- 
ment in  this  country,  but  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  been  openly  hostile  to  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  it  has  been  only  barely  able  to 
expand. 

As  a  result,  fewer  than  400  of  the  scane  2,000 
centers  that  were  projected  have  actually 
come  Into  being  and  only  about  half  of  those 
in  existence  have  the  money  or  staS  for  the 
treatment  of  children  and  youth.  Small  won- 
der that  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the 
state  and  county  mental  hospital  population 
consists  of  boys  and  girls  aged  10  to  14.  Their 
numbers  are  well  over  55,000  now — more  than 
double  those  of  1963. 

Once  in  these  warehouses,  moreover,  young 
patients  frequently  are  housed  with  older 
inmates  and  get  little  beyond  custodial  care. 

In  many  of  the  back  wards  of  these  insti- 
tutions, there  are  people,  30,  40 — even  50 — 
who  were  admitted  as  children.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  suggest 
that  today's  Juvenile  residents  of  such  men- 
tal hospitals  won't  share  the  same  fate. 

In  fact,  one  state  estimates  that  25  percent 
of  the  youngsters  admitted  to  Its  mental  hos- 
pitals "can  anticipate  being  permtmently  hos- 
pitalized for  the  next  50  years  of  their  lives." 

To  be  sure,  there  are  in  a  few  places  in  this 
country  private  residential  treatment  centers 
which  offer  excellent  care.  But  they,  of  neces- 
sity, charge  $50  to  $75  a  day  and  collectively 
can  accommodate  only  10,000  children  a  year. 
Even  in  the  face  of  high  costs,  for  every  child 
admitted  to  such  a  center,  10  are  turned 
away. 

So-called  state  training  schools  are  a  poor 
alternative.  One  expert  has  described  them 
as  "crime  hatcheries,  where  children  are 
tutored  in  crime  If  they  are  not  assaulted 
by  other  Inmates  or  the  guards  first." 

Another  told  a  Senate  committee  several 
years  ago  that  these  "correctional"  institu- 
tions turn  out  "a  finely  honed  weapon  against 
society." 

Mike  Gorman,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Illness, 
to  whom  this  columnist  is  indebted  for  most 
of  the  factual  material  presented  here,  points 
out  that  in  a  period  when  the  government 
has  provided  a  $250  million  loan  to  Lock- 
heed, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  keep 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  afloat,  and  billions 
for  highway  construction,  only  $62  million 
has  been  authorized  for  a  three-year  period 
to  start  children's  units  in  community  men- 
tal health  centers. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, not  a  penny  of  this  actually 
was  appropriated,  and  for  the  third  fiscal 
year — the  one  that  ends  June  30 — only  $10 
million  will  have  been  spent. 

The  federal  budget  calls  for  the  same 
niggardly  amount  for  next  year,  of  which 
all  but  about  $2  million  will  be  needed  for 
continuing  the  few  programs  already  in 
existence. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a  pretty  sad  commentary, 
not  only  on  the  nation's  priorities,  but  also 
on  a  President  who  pledged  during  his  early 
days  In  office  "to  provide  all  American  chil- 
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dren  an  opportunity  for  healthful  and  stimu- 
lating development  in  the  first  five  years  of 
life." 


June  6,  1972 


COMMENCEMENT  CONVOCATION. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  becoming  justifiably 
alarmed  at  the  excess  of  sympathy  and 
protection  given  the  criminal  and  the 
minimum  amoimt  of  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection given  the  victim  of  the  criminal. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  placed  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  and  his  victim  in  a  better 
and  fairer  E>erspective  than  has  the  great 
philosopher,  teacher,  and  writer,  cur- 
rently a  professor  of  philosophy  at  New 
York  University,  Dr.  Sidney  Hook.  The 
following  remarks  given  by  Dr.  Hook  at 
the  commencement  convocation  at  the 
University  of  Florida  on  December  11, 
1971. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Commencement  Convocation,  University  or 
Florida 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  our  time 
is  that  as  the  danger  of  major  international 
wars  recedes  and  the  standard  of  living  rises, 
the  level  of  domestic  violence  and  crime  in- 
creases at  a  frightening  rate.  We  need  not 
rehearse  the  statistics  that  confirm  the  ob- 
servations and  experiences  of  concerned  and 
intelligent  citizens  throughout  the  nation, 
especially  of  those  who  live  in  or  visit  our 
chief  metropolitan  centers. 

Accompanying  this  Increase  In  violence  and 
crimes  of  violence  has  been  an  impressive, 
sympathetic  concern — some  have  unfairly 
called  It  a  preoccupation — with  the  human 
and  civil  rights  of  criminals  and  of  those  ac- 
cused of  crime.  Judicial  opinions  as  well  as 
academic  treaties  on  criminology  reveal  a 
growing  and  thoughtful  sensitivity  to  the 
possibility  that  the  procedures  by  which  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  are  booked  and 
tried,  and  the  evidence  against  them  evalua- 
ted, may  lead  to  the  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
Legal  practices  that  were  once  accepted  with- 
out any  qualms  and  doubts  at  a  time  when 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted  to  safe-guard 
the  basic  liberties  of  the  people  against  pos- 
sible tyranny  of  the  state,  practices  that  en- 
dured far  into  the  20th  century,  have  been 
discarded  in  recent  years  in  consequence  of 
new,  ostensibly  more  enlightened  readings  or 
interpretations  of  our  constitutional  rights. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
alarming  increase  in  crimes  of  violence  Is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  liberal  modifica- 
tions of  our  arrest  and  indictment  proce- 
dures, of  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  al- 
legedly have  shackled  the  law  enforcement 
authorities  and  resulted  in  an  ever  larger 
number  of  recidivists  or  repeaters  among 
criminal  defendants.  However,  such  an  infer- 
ence may  be  a  case  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc. 
Causal  questions  in  human  alTalrs  are  noto- 
riously difficult  to  resolve  because  of  the 
number  of  variables  Involved.  Striking  cor- 
relations are  not  always  evidence  of  the  cas- 
ual connections.  For  the  purposes  of  our 
analysis.  It  is  not  necessary  either  to  reject 
or  accept  the  view — asserted  by  some  with 
great  confidence— concerning  the  infiuence 
of  court  decisions  on  criminal  behavior.  We 
svispend  Judgment  about  the  causes  of  the 
increase  in  crimes  of  violence.  We  take  our 
point  of  departure  only  from  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  the  marked  and  alarming  in- 
crease In  domestic  violence  has  occurred. 


What  I  propose  to  do  Is  to  raise  some 
fundamental  questions  about  the  basic 
ethical  and  Jurisprudential  issues  Involved. 
Why  should  we  as  citizens  be  concerned  with 
the  human  and  legal  rights  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  breaking  the  law?  Why  shoiUd  we 
seek  to  liberalize  the  processes  of  law  en- 
forcement by  raising  protective  hedges 
around  such  persons  by  making  their  con- 
viction more  difficult? 

The  answers  summarize  a  library  of  liter- 
ature. First,  over  and  above  any  considera- 
tions of  humanitiirlanlsm,  we  wish  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  convicting  the  accused  on  the 
basis  of  plausible  evidence,  who  In  ultimate 
fact  may  l>e  Innocent.  Second,  even  If  we 
do  not  make  the  presun4>tlon  of  Innocence, 
there  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  want 
to  defend  and  extend  the  rights  of  those 
accused  of  crime.  For  hard  as  It  may  be  for 
us  to  Imagine,  someday  we  ourselves  may 
be  in  the  dock  facing  criminal  charges  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  quirks  of  fate  or 
hazard  of  fortune  or  the  hidden  purpose 
of  providence — call  It  what  you  will! — have 
caught  up  even  the  most  strait-laced  and 
proper  individuals  in  tragic  and  violent  situ- 
ations, as  bizarre  as  they  were  unexpected. 
And  not  all  of  them  have  been  crimes  of 
passion.  There  is  a  perennial  and  humbling 
wisdom  In  the  Puritan  admonition  to  his 
son  witnessing  a  wretch  being  dragged  to 
the  gallows:  "There  but  for  the  Orace  of 
God  go  II"  Both  Goethe  and  Tolstoy  have 
acknowledged  that  there  Is  no  crime  In  the 
calendar  of  human  folly  and  bestiality  which 
In  some  situations  they  could  not  conceive 
themselves  committing.  And  If  we  pride  our- 
selves on  our  own  immunity  from  tempta- 
tion, it  may  testify  not  so  much  to  our 
incorruptibility,  as  to  our  lack  of  imagina- 
tive power. 

This  Is  the  case  for  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  or  the  person  accused  of  crime — 
and  a  powerful  case  It  la.  But  before  we 
bring  in  Judgment  we  must  perform  an  act 
of  imaginative  Identification  much  simpler 
and  more  natural,  and  that  Is  with  our- 
selves as  victims  of  crimes  of  violence. 
Granted  that  I  am  a  potential  criminal,  I  am 
also  a  potential  victim  of  crime.  The  sta- 
tistics of  mounting  violence  show  that  cases 
of  murder,  non-negligent  manslaughter  and 
forcible  rape  have  skyrocketed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  large  metropolitan  centers, 
the  risk  of  becoming  the  victim  of  a  serious 
crime  has  more  than  doubled  In  the  last 
decade.  Since  many  crimes  of  violence  are 
committed  by  repeaters,  the  likelihood  of 
my  becoming  a  victim  of  crime  Is  much 
greater  than  the  likelihood  of  my  becoming 
a  criminal.  Therefore,  the  protection  of  my 
legitimate  rights  not  to  be  mugged,  assaulted 
or  murdered  looms  much  larger  in  my  mind 
than  my  legitimate  rights  as  a  criminal 
defendant. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  some  things  that 
have  become  obscure  In  virtue  of  our  legiti- 
mate concern  with  the  rights  of  criminals 
and  thoee  accused  of  crime.  The  potential 
victim  has  at  least  Just  as  much  a  human 
right  not  to  be  violently  molested,  inter- 
fered with  and  outraged  as  the  person  ac- 
cused of  such  crimes  has  to  a  fair  trial  and 
a  skillful  defense.  As  a  citizen,  most  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  me  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights  become  nugatory  If  I  am  hopelessly 
crippled  by  violence,  and  all  of  them  be- 
come extinguished  If  I  am  killed.  The  rights 
of  victims  are  recognized  In  some  legal  jur- 
isdictions which  compensate  them  for  dis- 
asters In  which  they  become  involved  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  In  England,  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  assets  of  appre- 
hended criminals  who  have  committed  capi- 
tal crimes  be  distributed  to  the  dependents 
of  their  victims.  But  my  point  here  is  that 
this  emerging  legal  right  of  the  victim  is 
dependent  upon  the  prior  recognition  of  his 
moral  right  not  to  be  victimized  by  the  law- 
breaker. 
No  matter  how  we  seek  to  escape  from 
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acknowledging  It,  there  is  a  direct  conflict 
between  the  rights  of  the  criminal  and  of 
persons  accused  of  crime  and  the  rights  of 
their  past  and  potential  victims.  In  some 
classes  of  cases  It  Is  clear  that  the  greater 
the  right  of  the  person  accused  of  crime, 
the  less  the  right  of  his  future  victim.  For 
example,  the  right  of  a  person  out  on  ball 
for  a  crime  of  violence,  to  receive  ball  when 
he  Is  charged  with  committing  the  same  type 
of  violent  offense,  and  to  be  granted  ball 
even  when  he  is  charged  with  committing 
the  offense  a  third  time — a  right  which  be 
legitimately  claims  since  he  has  not  yet 
been  found  guilty  of  the  first  offense — con- 
flicts head  on  with  the  rights  of  his  victims 
who  can  legitimately  claim  that  they  suf- 
fered this  violence  because  the  person  at  bar 
enjoyed  his  constitutional  right  to  be  free 
on  ball.  Thoee  who  fall  to  see  this  do  not 
understand  the  nature  ol  moral  decision.  A 
moral  decision  Is  not  a  choice  between  good 
and  bad,  right  or  wrong — this  represents  no 
moral  choice  but  summarizes  the  complete 
moral  Judgment! — but  between  good  and 
good,  right  and  right,  good  and  right.  They 
also  fall  to  see  that  this  conflict  of  rights  is 
expressed  in  our  very  Bill  of  Rights  in  which 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  conflicts  with 
the  principle  of  separation  of  state  and 
church,  and  In  which  the  right  to  a  free  press 
conflicts  with  the  right  to  a  fair  trial.  They 
therefore  fail  to  understand  the  law-making 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  some  of  whose 
Justices  in  the  past  deceived  themselves 
with  the  absiur'  view  that  the  rights  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  absolute  and  cannot  be 
abridged  under  any  circumstances.  If  rights 
conflict  they  obviously  cannot  all  be  abso- 
lute! 

Why  has  this  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  the  potential  criminals  and  the  rights 
of  the  potential  victims  not  been  previously 
recognized?  Among  the  reasons  vmdoubtedly 
has  been  the  fact  that  in  all  periods  when 
the  rights  of  criminals  and  those  accused  of 
crime  were  being  recognized  the  Incidence 
of  violent  crime  was.  relative  to  preceding 
periods,  declining.  Where  crime  was  rife,  the 
human  rights  of  thoee  accused  of  crime 
were  hardly  recognized  or  ruthlessly  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  law  and  order.  The 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  human 
rights  of  criminals  and  those  accused  of 
crimes  go  back  a  long  way,  as  the  right  of 
sanctuary  in  Biblical  times  indicates.  When 
crime  became  a  mass  phenomenon,  however, 
these  rights  were  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 

How,  then,  should  we  resolve  the  conflict 
between  the  rights  of  the  criminally  accused 
and  the  rights  of  the  potential  victims?  I 
submit  that  at  the  present  juncture  of 
events  because  our  cities  have  become  more 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb  than  the  darkest 
Jungle  we  must  give  priority  to  the  rights 
of  potential  victims.  I  am  prepared  to  weak- 
en the  guarantees  and  privileges  to  which  I 
am  entitled  as  a  potential  criminal  or  as  a 
defendant  in  order  to  strengthen  my  rights 
and  safeguards  as  a  potential  victim.  Purely 
on  the  basis  of  probabilities,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  run  a  greater  danger  of  suffering  dis- 
aster as  a  potential  victim  than  as  a  poten- 
tial criminal  or  defendant.  It  Is  these  prob- 
abilities, that  shift  from  one  historical  period 
to  another,  that  must  be  the  guide  to  wise, 
prudent  and  just  administration  of  the  law. 
Actually,  although  the  protection  of  the 
rights  m  the  BUI  of  Rights  has  been  extended 
by  the  court  to  state  Jurisdictions  of  crimi- 
nal law,  originally  they  were  Intended  to 
curb  primarily  the  violation  of  political 
rights  by  the  Federal  government.  The  judi- 
cial legislation  that  reinterpreted  and  ex- 
tended these  guarantees  to  hold  for  criminal 
defendants  In  state  courts  was  In  large 
measure  certainly  Justlfled  because  of 
changes  In  social  needs  and  the  development 
of  more   hximane   attitudes.   But   today,   a 
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humane  concern  for  the  increasing  niunber 
of  victims  of  violent  crimes  requires  a  reln- 
terpretatlon,  another  emphasis.  When  we 
read  that  preventive  detention  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  by  denial  of  ball  to 
repeated  offenders  charged  with  extremely 
violent  crimes  Is  denounced  by  ritualistic 
liberals  as  a  betrayal  of  elementary  justice, 
as  smacking  of  the  concentration  camps  of 
Hllter  and  Stalin;  when  we  read  that  a  per- 
son jailed  for  the  death  of  12  persons  Is 
freed  from  jail  and  the  case  against  him 
dismissed  because  the  prosecution's  only 
evidence  against  him  was  a  voluntary  con- 
fesslon  to  the  police  who  had  failed  to  In- 
form him  of  his  rights;  when  we  read  that 
a  man  who  murdered  one  of  three  hostages 
he  had  taken  had  a  record  of  25  arrests  rang- 
ing from  armed  robbery  to  aggravated  as- 
sault and  battery  and  that  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest  was  free  on  ball  awaiting  grand 
jury  action  on  charges  In  five  separate  cases 
m  a  two-month  period  preceding  the  murder; 
when  we  read  that  a  man  whose  speeding 
car  had  been  stopped  by  a  motorcycle  police- 
man who  without  a  search  warrant  forced 
him  to  open  his  trunk  that  contained  the 
corpses  of  a  wcnnan  and  two  children,  walks 
out  of  court  scot-free  because  the  evidence 
is  ruled  inadmissible — we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  law  Is  an  ass. 

The  true  wisdom  of  the  law  consists  in 
recognizing  the  conflict  of  rights  and  adjudi- 
cating the  conflict  by  a  decision  that 
strengthens  the  whole  structure  of  rights  In 
the  community.  At  a  time  when  crime  Is  rife, 
if  the  proof  of  a  grave  crime  like  murder  Is 
incontestable  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that 
may  be  tainted  because  the  law  enforcement 
officers  disregarded  the  niceties  of  procedure, 
then  legal  action  should  be  taken  against 
these  officers  by  the  state  or  by  the  defendant 
rather  than  giving  In  effect  a  grant  of  Im- 
munity to  a  murderer. 

We  wish  to  reduce  the  role  of  violence  in 
human  affairs  without  sacrificing  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  The  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges against  self-incrimination  to  absurd 
lengths  by  justices  who  abandoned  common 
sense  in  a  desire  to  establish  u  reputation  for 
liberalism  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  na- 
tional legal  jurisdiction.  To  elicit  relevant 
testimony  It  has  required  legislation  that  has 
enabled  some  criminal  defendants  to  pur- 
chase an  undeserved  Immtmity  from  pun- 
ishment for  very  serious  crimes.  •  •  •  Only 
a  sociological  mad-hatter  would  say  that 
the  fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  almost 
as  serious  a  problem  as  the  threat  of  one, 
or  the  fear  of  the  p<^ulatlon  explosion  as 
dangerous  as  the  pressure  of  unrestricted 
growth. 

Let  us  have  done  with  extremists  who 
would  mindlessly  substitute  either  toughness 
or  permissiveness  ft*  Intelligence  in  their 
simplistic  response  to  the  mounting  crime 
wave.  A  fruitful  way  to  begin  the  quest  for 
Intelligent  solutions  Is  to  reorient  our  think- 
ing in  the  current  period  to  the  rights  of 
the  potential  victims  of  crime,  and  to  the 
task  of  reducing  their  number  and  suffer- 
ing. In  this  way  we  can  best  serve  the  in- 
terests both  of  justice  and  compassion. 


McGEE  FEELS  LET  DOWN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP  IHNNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  Senate  again  voted  in 
favor  of  a  law  which  permits  a  small 
number  of  American  mineral  concerns  to 
Import    Rhodesian    chrome    ore.    Tills 
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breaks  the  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  the  illegal  Smith  regime  and  vio- 
lates the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  vote  was  close — 40  to  36 — with 
only  10  members  of  the  minority  party 
voting  to  uphold  our  obligation  under  the 
UJI.  Charter.  In  the  June  5  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  respected  col- 
umnist, Mr.  William  Raspberry,  questions 
whether  the  administration  really  wants 
our  country  to  meets  its  obligation  on 
this  issue  or  whether  it  is  only  giving  "lip 
service"  to  the  cause. 

Next  week,  on  June  13  and  15,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements,  which  I  chair,  will 
conduct  public  hearings.  The  subject  will 
be  the  effectiveness  of  sanctions  as  a  tool 
of  enforcement  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
view  of  our  now  blemished  record  in  up- 
holding the  embargo  against  Rhodesia, 
the  subcommittee   will  reexamine  our 
Govemment's  role  in  this  affair. 
Mr.  Raspberry's  article  follows: 
McGee  Feels  Let  Down 
(By  William  Ra^>berr7) 
Sen.   Gale  W.   McGee    (D-Wyo.)    lost  his 
Oght,  and  as  a  result  the  United  Sta/tee  will 
continue  Its  economic  support  of  Rhodesia, 
which  ranks  next  to  South  Africa  as  the  most 
notorious  white-supremacist  regime  In  the 
worid. 

The  specific  support  Involved  is  the  im- 
portation here  of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore,  de- 
spite a  United  Nations  embargo  against  it. 

Following  last  Wednesday's  Senate  vote,  in 
which  McGee's  anti-Rhodesia  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill  lost 
in  a  40  to  36  vote,  McGee  blasted  the  White 
House  for  "lying  down  on  the  job"  and  giving 
only  "lip  service"  to  the  issue. 

It  was  an  uncharacteristlcaUy  bitter  out- 
burst for  the  senator,  who  has  been  a  sup- 
porter of  President's  Nixon's  foreign  policy. 
The  major  source  of  the  bitterness  was  Mc- 
Oeo's  feeling  that  he  had  been  led  down  the 
White  House  garden  path. 

MoGee  already  had  lost  a  major  fight  on 
the  issue  when  it  first  came  up  last  fall.  That 
fight  was  against  an  amendment  offered  by 
Sen.  Hbrry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.)  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  taking  away  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  ban  imports  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  so  long  as  the  United  States  was 
importing  chrome  from  any  communist 
country. 

Last  week's  fight  was  an  effort  to  repeal 
the  Byrd  amendment  and  put  the  U.S.  In 
compliance  with  the  United  Nations  em- 
bargo. 

"Hell,  he  wouldn't  have  tried  It  the  second 
time  if  he  hadn't  been  given  to  understand 
that  he  would  have  strong  White  House  sup- 
port this  time,"  a  McGee  aide  said  after  the 
vote.  "It  doesnt  help  anything  to  lose  twlcA 
In  a  row." 

McOee  had  been  led  to  expect  strong  ad- 
ministration support. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  primarily  at  the 
urging  of  the  State  Department  that  McOee 
tried  it  again  last  week.  There  was  State 
Department  testimony  in  support  of  the  Mc- 
Gee position  a  week  before  the  final  vote. 

But  the  day  before  the  vote,  when  McGee 
saw  that  there  was  the  clear  posslbUlty  that 
he  would  lose,  he  called  on  the  White  House 
for  help,  pointing  out  that  he  had  six  Re- 
publican senators,  who  had  said  they  would 
vote  with  him  If  they  got  a  call  from  the 
White  House. 

Although  the  White  House  had  given  ver- 
bal support  to  what  McGee  was  attempting, 
the  call  never  came.  McGee  lost  by  four 
votes. 

In  the  days  since  the  vote,  there  have  been 
persistent  rumors  that  the  White  House  may 
even  have  given  support  to  the  other  side. 
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McGees  staff  won't  go  that  far,  but  at  least 
one  Capitol  HUl  aide  said  that  Sen.  Robert 
Dole  (Kan.),  GOP  national  chairman,  had 
made  several  phone  calls  urging  Bupix>rt  of 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

"Bob  Dole  wovildn't  do  that  without  a  go- 
ahead  from  the  White  House,"  the  aide  said. 

The  administration's  apparent  change  of 
heart  isn't  the  only  disappointment  In  this 
affair. 

McGee  hasn't  had  much  to  say  about  it, 
but  he  clearly  Is  disappointed  that  there  was 
BO  little  support  for  bis  stand  from  black 
people. 

A  campaign  by  blacks  to  bring  pressure  on 
a  handful  of  swing-vote  senators  could  easily 
have  made  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

But  the  pressure  never  came. 

The  Issue  was  raised,  all  right,  during  the 


three-day  African  Liberation  activities  the 
weekend  before  the  vote.  Rep.  Charles  Dlggs 
(D-Mlch.),  one  of  the  participants  In  the 
African  Liberation  Day  observance  made 
specific  reference  to  the  Issue. 

But  no  one  bothered  to  do  anything  to 
translate  general  support  of  what  McOee  was 
attempting  Into  a  specific,  pragmatic  cam- 
paign. 

As  a  restilt,  no  one — either  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  White  House — felt  any  political 
heat.  And  the  White  House  was  free  to  do 
what  it  did. 

Sadder  still,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  of  those  who  permitted  it  to  hap- 
pen will  be  called  to  political  accovmt  for  it. 
Another  foreign  policy  decision  affecting 
black  Africa  has  been  made  without  any 
concern  for  the  sensibilities  of  black  Ameri- 
cans, and  business  goes  on  as  usual. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW    LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hiisband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimlst  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide over  1,600  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives  the  reduction   ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  ^   5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  ^  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and   50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


